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United  States 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

{Legislative   day  of   Tuesday,  July  27, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  that  Is  fair  and  free,  out  of 
the  darkness,  with  its  starry  beacons 
twinkling  with  a  light  from  which  our 
earth  had  turned,  has  come  in  Thy  good 
providence  a  bright  new  day  wrapped  In 
the  splendor  of  another  dawn. 

At  noontide  of  this  day  of  solemnly 
proclaimed  national  purpose  and  de- 
cision, we  would  bow  in  reverence,  dedi- 
cating anew  our  heart's  desires  and  our 
mind's  powers  to  the  holy  service  of 
Thee,  our  Father  God,  to  the  weal  of  this 
dear  land  of  our  hope  and  prayer  and  to 
the  healing  of  a  sorely  wounded  world. 

Even  in  these  days  of  tumult,  stir  our 
hearts  with  the  ever-haunting  beauty  of 
that  radiant  vision  which,  by  faith,  is 
brought  near  when — 

"Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free. 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb. 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity." 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  name  of  that 
Holy  One,  whose  truth  at  last  shall 
make  all  men  free.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  July  27,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  27,  1965.  the  President  had 
proved  and  signed  the  following  acts  a^id 
joint  resolution: 

S.  559.  An  act  to  regulate  the  labeling 
cigarettes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  pa3maent  of  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo  In- 
dian lands;  and 


S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  of  January  28,  1948,  provid- 
ing for  membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 


sion. 


REFERRED 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District;  and 

H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  piirposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  510.  An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  175th  anniversary,  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1965,  of  the  foimdlng  of  the  U.S. 
Coa£t  Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 


HOUSE  BELL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  follows: 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  Statea  to  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 


Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 

to  certain  real  propertj^  in  said  District;  to 

the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


CXI- 


-1167 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1965 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide 
a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
a  supplementary  health  benefits  program 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance, to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi- 
dents  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  medicare  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  conference  report  as  I  voted  for  the 
bill,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  two  questions,  if  I  may. 
My  questions  are  as  follows : 

First.  Why  was  it  necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator,  to  require  3  days 
of  hospitalisation  before  a  man  could  re- 
ceive home  care?  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  requirement  would  lead  to  abuse 
of  hospital  privileges,  and  that  the 
amendment  was  a  very  wise  one. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  House 
position  was  that  if  we  did  not  do  what 
the  conferees  decided  upon,  many  people 
would  proceed  to  draw  benefits  for  home 
health  service  who  were  not  actually  sick 
enough  to  require  hospitalization.  The 
Housed  conferees  felt  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  provide,  imder  the  basic  hospital 
program,  care  for  people  who  were  not 
that  sick.  It  was  felt  that  people  should 
be  afflicted  with  an  illness  sufficiently 
clear  to  require  hospitalization  before 
they  would  be  qualified  for  nursing  home 
care  or  before  they  would  qualify  for 
home  health  service.  They  also  pointed 
out  that  there  is  home  health  care  with- 
out hospitalization  under  the  voluntary 
supplementary  program. 

It  was  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  spent  under  the  basic  program 
for  medical  expenses  in  situations  In 
which  a  person  was  sufficiently  ill  to  stay 
home  and  go  to  bed  for  a  few  days,  but 
was  not  sufficiently  ill  to  require  hospi- 
talization. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  conferees 
felt — and  the  Senator  agrees — that  there 
might  be  more  abuse  in  not  having  a 
man  or  woman  go  to  a  hospital  for  3 
days  than  to  have  it  otherwise. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  would  be 
less  abuse  in  having  a  person  hospitalized 
before  he  was  eligible  to  receive  nurs- 
ing-home care  rather  than  providing  the 
home  care  without  the  hospitalization. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Some 
of  us  pointed  out  the  great  savings  that 
could  be  achieved,  if,  in  line  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, we  would  not  require  that  a  person 
go  to  a  hospital  first  if  that  person  were 
sick  and  needed  help  in  order  to  qualify 
that  person  for  entry  into- a  nursing  home 
or  for  home  health  benefits.  According 
to  the  House  position,  the  argument 
against  that  procedure  was  that  if  we 
did  not  require  a  person  to  be  hospital- 
ized", a  great  deal  of  home  health  care 
would  be  required  for  people  who  were 
not  ill  enough  to  justify  health  treatment 
under  the  basic  program. 

It  was  felt  that,  above  all,  we  must  try 
to  avoid  mere  custodial  care  of  people 
who  are  in  poor  health  and  who  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  poor  health  but  who  could 
not  qualify  under  the  acute  illness  re- 
quirements of  the  basic  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.*  Then  we  must 
try  to  follow  out  the  program  as  it  is 
now  arranged  and  see  how  it  works.  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  wiU  be  open  to  a 
thought  on  that  subject  after  a  certain 
amount  of  trial  experience. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  cer- 
tainly open  to  suggestions.    I  worked  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Senate  In 
conference.   I  hope  that  the  proposal  will 
be  one  of  those  that  will  be  studied  by 
the  Advisory  Council,  and  that  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  so  that  we  can 
see  to  it  that  a  person  need  not  be  hos- 
pitalized when  his  sickness  is  of  such  a 
degree  that  he  qualifies  for  the  home 
health  care  or  for  nursing  home  care  prB- 
vided  in  the  bill.    If  properly  adminis- 
tered—and that  is  where  great  fear  at 
the  administrative  level  comes  In— the 
Senator's  position  would  be  eminently 
•  sound.     If  we  could  guarantee  that  a 
great  number  of  people  who  are  in  poor 
health  would  require  no  more  than  cus- 
todial care  to  qualify  for  home  health 
service,  a  great  deal  of  money  would  be 
saved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  explanation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 
The  conferees  eliminated  another  section 
that  I  thought  was  invaluable,  and  that 
was  In  relation  to  drugs.  As  I  remember, 
the  proposal  related  to  a  commission  to 
study  the  effect  of  drugs.  I  believe  that 
drugs  represent  about  28  percent  of  the 
cost  of  medical  services.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator give  an  explanation  as  to  why  that 
provision  was  eliminated? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  the 
view  of  the  House  conferees  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  studied.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  to  be  studied 
by  the  House  committee,  the  Senate  com- 


mittee, the  administration,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council.  But  the  House  con- 
ferees felt  that  if  we  should  write  Into 
the  bill  a  requirement  that  a  study  be 
made,  with  all  that  that  implies,  includ- 
ing a  commitment  that  we  might  agree 
with  the  study,  and  adopt  it,  this  would 
be  imdesirable.  The  Hoxise  felt  that  we 
should  not  undertake  any  commitment 
prior  to  making  studies  and  knowing 
what  the  entire  program  would  require. 
The  overall  program  will  require  a  great 
amount  of  study.  There  are  many  things 
that  we  might  do  under  this  measure 
and  which  we  might  change  after  we 
gain  experience. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Who  will  make 
the  study,  as  provided  in  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  carry  on  a  study  of 
the  program.  The  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  is  directed  to  review  the 
scope  of  coverage  and  the  adequacy  of 
benefits  of  both  program  A  and  pro- 
gram B. 

So  the  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Social 
Security  will  have  that  responsibility,  and 
that  will  be  one  of  the  foremost  subjects 
that  will  be  studied.  We  shall  have  a 
detailed  study  of  the  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  is  the 
report  to  be  made?  Next  year  or  the 
year  after? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
that  the  report  woiild  be  prepared  for 
us  as  early  as  possible.  The  next  Coun- 
cil will  be  appointed  in  1968,  but  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  have  information 
on  that  subject  sooner.  I  feel  sure  that 
we  shall  be  proceeding  in  this  field,  and 
that  in  the  meanwhile  the  Department 
will  be  conducting  its  own  studies. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
advice  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
know  the  conference  was  a  difficult  one. 
A  great  many  questions  were  dealt  with. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  answers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  wish  we  could  have  prevailed 
and  have  had  the  Senator's  amendment 
agreed  to.  In  the  main,  we  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  overwhelming  nimi- 
ber  of  Senate  amendments,  although  I 
regret  that  we  were  imable  to  prevail  on 
some  good  amendments. 

Mr.   BASS.    Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BASS.    Since  medicare  will  soon 

become  a  reality,  I  hope  that 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield,  to  permit  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  bring  up  an  important  Joint 
resolution? 
Mr.  BASS.    I  yield. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1966 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  591,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
591)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  simply  extends  from  July 
31  to  August  31  existing  provisions  of  law 
to  provide  funds  for  the  operation  of 
those  agencies  for  which  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
have  not  yet  been  enacted. 

All  authority  under  this  temporary 
resolution  expires  on  August  31,  1965. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  report  the  status  of  the 
various  appropriation  bills. 

The  appropriation  bills  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Treasury,  Post  Of- 
fice, legislative  establishment,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  cleared  the 
Congress  and  have  been  sent  to  the  White 
House, 

The  appropriation  bills  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  independent 
offices  have  passed  both  Houses  and  are 
now  in  conference. 

Four  appropriation  bills  are  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  has  been  marked  up  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
shortly.  The  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  and  the  judiciary 
appropriation  bill,  and  it  is  expected  it 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  next  week.  The  subcommittees  are 
currently  working  on  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
for  public  works. 

The  remaining  three  appropriation 
bills  for  this  session — the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill,  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill — are  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
awaiting  the  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  A^ICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.'  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resmned  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 


Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide 
a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
a  supplementary  health  benefits  pro- 
gram and  an  expanded  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance,  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
regular  order,  which  is  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  591.  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  591  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ask  for  the  reg- 
ular order? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  for  the 
regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6675. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    1 3^eld. 

Mr.  BASS.  Now  that  medicare  is 
about  to  become  a  reality,  and  since  it  is 
a  complicated  piece  of  legislation,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  in- 
struct the  staff  to  make  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  act  and  have  it  published 
in  layman's  language,  so  that  the  average 
American  will  be  able  to  imderstand  it. 
This  will  be  of  benefit  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  must  reply  to  inquiries 
from  constituents  as  to  exactly  what  the 
legislation  will  do.  I  hope  that  such  an 
explanation  will  be  available  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  placed  in 
the  Record  last  night  an  explanation  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BASS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Also,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement,  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  bill.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  find  that  summary  helpful. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
available  a  pamphlet  that  might  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee,  giving  a  detailed 
explanation,  in  laymen's  language,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  of 
much  benefit  to  persons  who  have  in- 
quired concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  seek 
to  obtain  that  information  for  the  Sen- 
ator. I  understand  his  problem.  A  great 
many  things  need  to  be  explained,  so 
that  everyone  will  be  apprised  of  his 
rights. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  is  correct.  Certain 
'■  amendments  were  deleted  and  others  in- 
cluded. A  rather  detailed  explanation 
would  be  useful  for  the  average  citizen, 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  the  contents  of  the  bill.    I 


hope  that  the  committee  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  such  an  explanation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  seek 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  worthwhile. 
It  provided  that  persons  who  are  under 
social  security  could  begin  to  withdraw 
reduced  amounts  at  age  60  if  they  be- 
came unemployed.  I  vmderstand  that 
amendment  was  deleted.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  that  action  has  been  given.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  position  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  its  deletion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report  be  taken  at  1 :  30  p.m.,  the  time  in- 
tervening between  now  and  then  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
need  about  10  minutes.  I  hope  that  I 
may  be  granted  that  much  time. 

TJNANIMOTJS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  consulting  with  Senators  and 
assuring  them  that  they  will  have  the 
time  they  require,  I  renew  my  request 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  conference 
report  at  1:30  p.m.  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? There  being  no  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  a  question,  and  I  should  like  to 
fepeat  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  re- 
peat the  question  without  all  the  inter- 
ruptions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  time  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  question  con- 
cerns an  amendment  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  This  amendment  was 
sponsored  and  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virigina  [Mr.  Byrd].  His 
amendment  would  have  provided  that 
people  who  are  covered  under  the  social 
security  system  and  become  unemployed 
could  begin  to  withdraw  a  reduced  pay- 
ment at  the  age  of  60. 

That  provision  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence. I  thought  that  It  was  a  meritori- 
ous amendment.  I  should  like  to  know 
the  reason  for  the  (Jgjletion  of  it  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  agree  that  the  amendment  was 


a  good  one.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment and  the  similar  one  the  Senate 
adopted  in  the  past.  The  discussion 
concerning  this  amendment  required  al- 
most a  full  day  in  the  conference.  The 
amendment  is  highly  meritorious.  It 
should  have  been  agreed  to,  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

The  House  objected  to  it  because  In 
the  first  year,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  there  would  have  been  a 
drain  on  the  trust  fvmd  of  approximately 
$500  million.  There  would  be  a  drain 
on  the  funds  because  more  money  would 
be  paid  out  than  would  be  taken  in,  even 
though  this  expenditure  would  be  off- 
set in  later  years. 

The  Byrd  amendment  would  pay  for 
itself  over  a  period  of  time  because  of 
the  actuarial  reduction.  However,  the 
fund  would  not  start  recouping  this 
money  for  about  20  years.  The  House 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  accept  the 
amendment  at  a  time  when  the  hospital 
insurance  program  was  calling  for  large 
initial  expenditures  of  money. 

I  predict  that  this  amendment  will  be 
enacted  into  law  within  the  next  5  or  6 
years.  I  have  no  doiibt  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  I  supported  it.  I 
am  as  enthusiastic  about  that  amend- 
ment as  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

ifHb  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  reduce  the  time  of  5  years  to  a 
year  or  so.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern and  sympathy  for  those  people  who 
reach  the  age  of  60  and  cannot  find  a 
job  no  matter  how  much  they  try.  Their 
unemployment  compensation  runs  out. 
They  become  a  public  charge  if  they 
have  no  other  way  of  receiving  income. 

They  would  not  receive  any  more 
money  in  the  long  run,  if  they  were  to 
wait  until  they  were  65  years  of  age. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  collect  in 
their  time  of  greatest  need,  even  though 
it  Is  a  smaller  amount. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wiscorisin,  but„I  first 
state  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  correct.  The  conference  com- 
mittee came  closer  to  being  deadlocked 
on  this  issue  than  on  anything  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
this  issue.  I  have  talked  with  literally 
thousands  of  people  in  Wisconsin  con- 
cerning this  issue. 

No  issue  interests  men  at  the  factory 
gates  in  Wisconsin  more  than  does  this 
Issue.  People  want  an  opportunity  to  "* 
retire  at  the  age  of  60.  It  is  true  that 
the  option  would  Involve  a  reduction  of 
their  benefits  to  two-thirds  of  their 
scheduled  social  security  benefits. 

Many  people  can  get  along  with  that 
much  social  security  if  they  have  income 
from  another  source.  Perhaps  their 
husbands  or  wives  are  working  or  are 
also  retired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  this  amendment,  if  it 
were  agreed  to,  would  help  solve  oiu* 
unemployment  problem  to  a  significant 
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degree.  If  the  amendment  had  been 
agreed  to,  it  would  open  up  at  least  a 
half  million  jobs  for  other  people  that 
had  been  vacated  by  the  retiring  60  and 
61  year  olds. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
other  conferees  had  to  give  in  on  some 
things.  However,  they  did  a  superb  job 
in  conference. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  this  provi- 
sion can  be  enacted  into  law,  preferably 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, in  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  my  remarks  to  be  construed 
as  being  in  criticism  of  the  conferees.  I 
know  how  hard  the  Senate  conferees 
fought  for  this  measure. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  there 
was  some  apprehension  as  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  fund  in  the  event  that  we  im- 
dertook  to  provide  such  benefits  at  this 
time  without  fm-ther  study. 

I  would  hope  that  this  matter  would 
be  studied  very  objectively  and  that  we 
would  do  something  about  this  problem 
in  the  near  future. 

I  congratulate  all  conferees  for  the 
excellent  job  they  did.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation. 
It  could  not  be  perfect.  We  have  not 
satisfied  everyone.  That  would  be  im- 
possible. 

I  do  believe  that  this  is  the  first  step 
in  the  right  direction.  This  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  field  of  social  security  and 
social  justice. 

I  congratulate  the  committee.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report  with  a  full 
heart. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator. 


third  time,   read   the  third  time,   and 

passed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30.  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  591.  which  was  previ- 
ously called  up,  and  to  which  there  was 
some  Initial  question,  has  now  been 
cleared  on  all  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business,  the  conference  reF)ort 
on  H.R.  6675,  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  591. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time  for  that  puiT>ose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  3 
minutes  for  that  purpose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  l>e  stated  by  trtlle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk./A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  591)  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  considei^ation  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  591)  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  qf  Con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide 
a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  imder  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
a  supplementary  health  benefits  program  . 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance, to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 

for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
that  the  drug  study  amendment  was 
eliminated.  I  ask  the  Senator  what 
happened  in  relation  to  that  measure. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  some  feeling 
that  the  measure  will  be  studied  none- 
theless. ,,^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  in  the  bill  to  carry  on 
studies  of  the  programs.  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  is  directed  to 
review  the  scope,  the  coverage,  and  the 
adequacy  of  benefits  under  programs  A 
and  B. 

It  was  the  view  of  the .  House  con- 
ferees that  they  did  not  want  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  answer  in  one  par- 
ticular area  before  they  knew  what  the 
overall  recommendations  would  be,  and 
that  this  would  be  one  of  the  many  areas 
in  wliich  recommendations  could  be  ex- 
pected. That  being  the  case,  the  House 
felt  that  they  did  not  want  to  make  a 
commitment  to  do  what  such  a  group 
recommended,  but  they  did  recognize 
that  this  is  an  area  In  which  a  study 
should  be  undertaken  and  that  it  should 
be  studied  also  by  the  committees,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

They  also  recognized  that  when  our 
recommendations  are  ready,  we  should 
present  them.  They  did  not  feel  that 
they  should  commit  themselves  in  this 
bill  or  imply,  by  agreeing  to  a  study  in 
this  fashion,  that  they  agreed  to  the 
recommendations  not  knowing  what  they 
might  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  fact 
that  this  objective  will  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  be 
studied  at  the  departmental  level  and 
then  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security.  We  expect  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will  also 
look  into  the  matter. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  on  this 
measure  is  very  sotmd.  This  is  a  very 
important  segment  of  the  problem.  We 
should  like  to  provide  a  better  answer 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  n^y^  colleague  for  his  most 
statesmanlike  assurance.  I  know  that 
the  assurance  will  be  carried  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  that,  with  rela- 
tion lo  the  struggle  we  carried  on  in  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  cash  tips,  there 
was  a  compromise. 

I  ask  the  Senator  how  the  conferees 
expected  that  the  social  security  funds 
would  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
employer  is  excused  from  the  social  se- 
curity tax  liability  on  such  tips. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  battling  about  this  matter  for 
a  number  of  hours,  we  finally  reached 
an  area  of  a  compromise.  One  proposal 
was  that  we  strike  the  provision  from 
the  bill.  If  we  had  not  reached  a  com- 
promise, the  provision  relating  to  tips 
would  have  been  removed  from  the  bill. 
In  regard  to  the  argument  made  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  which 
was  also  our  position,  we  felt  that  these 
people  were  entitled  to  protection.  We 
also  found  that  it  was  possible  to  give 
them  this  protection  without  increasing 
the  tax  or  providing  an  additional  burden 
on  the  funds.  The  way  that  it  worked 
out  was  that  if  the  employees  would  pay 
the  employee  share  of  the  tax,  they  would 
then  be  carrying  their  own  weight  so  far 
as  the  fund  was  concerned. 

Furthermore,  we  took  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  employer: 
that  inasmuch  as  the  employer  did  not 
pay  the  tip — that  the  tip  was  really  paid 
by  the  public  or  the  customer — the  em- 
ployer should  not  be  taxed  for  it.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  conclusion,  we  took 
the  administrative  provisions  as  the 
House  passed  them  and  took  the  Senate 
philosophy  that  since  the  employer  did 
not  pay  the  tip,  therefore  he  should  not 
have  to  pay  the  tax  on  it.  Having  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion,  we  found  that 
it  did  not  impose  an  added  burden  on  the 
fund. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  last  expression  is 
very  important.  I  know  the  emp^l^ees 
would  want  to  know  and  establish  for 
the  record  that  the  additional  benefits 
which  they  would  receive  by  virtue  of 
the  social  security  tax  on  tips  would  not 
be  provided,  notwithstanding  the  free 
ride  given  to  the  employer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  We 
concluded  that  the  tax  should  not  be 
imposed  on  the  employer  and  that  suffi- 
cient money  would  get  in  the  fund  as  a 
result  of  the  contributions  of  the  em- 
ployee. We  worked  that  matter  out  on 
the  administrative  basis  that  the  House 
had  provided  and  concluded  that  it 
would  not  place  a  burden  on  the  fund. 
We  agreed  on  the  provision  to  let  the 
employers  do  the  collecting  and  book- 
keeping and  remit  the  money,  but  not 
to  impose  the  originally  proposed  em- 
ployer's tax. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  10  minutes.  If  I 
have  any  time  left,  I  will  yield  some  of 
the  time  taken  on  the  answers  to  the 
questions. 

And  finally,  the  Senator  knows  my 
position  on  this  issue.    The  addition  of  a 


supplementary  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance program  makes  this  a  really  mean- 
ingful and  historic  bill.  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  that  result  came 
from  efforts  of  a  group  of  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  which  I  have  had 
•  the  privilege  of  marshaling,  and  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] joined.  The  amendment  which 
they  offered  gives  a  wholesome  opporuu- 
nity  to  cover  a  major  share  of  medical 
costs.  I  am  gratified  with  the  results  in 
this  particular  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  made  major  contri- 
butions to  the  social  security  program. 
As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  appreciate 
it.  The  Senator  from  New  York  made 
great  contributions  both  here  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  am  happy  with 
regard  to  the  result  on  the  subject  of 
tips,  which  was  subject  to  impassioned 
debate  in  this  body.  I  am  glad  it  was 
worked  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  The 
complementary  insurance  which  is  avail- 
able comprises  a  big  portion  of  the  whole 
health  program.  The  hospital  costs 
amount  to  approximately  35  percent. 
The  supplementary  medical  costs  come 
to  about  35  percent,  leaving  uncovered 
costs  of  about  30  percent.  So  the  sup- 
plementary program  for  insurability  Is 
very  important.  I  am  talking  about  the 
$3  matching  program. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  continue  to  exercise  oversight 
Jurisdiction  so  we  may  follow  through  to 
see  that  the  supplementary  program  is 
really  implemented?  We  might  encoun- 
ter the  fact  that  we  could  not  find  any 
insurers  to  offer  policies  in  the  area  that 
this  program  does  not  cover.  We  found 
that  Aetna  came  into  the  Government 
insurance  program.  Very  possibly  Aetna 
may  be  looked  to  to  enter  this  program. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  large  companies 
like  Metropolitan,  "Equitable.  Prudential, 
£uid  the  really  big  companies  enter  into 
It.  I  hope  that  will  be  done  so  that  the 
benefits  of  this  insurance  will  be  made 
available  to  our  aging  citizens;  and  I 
hope  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
program  will  be  followed  and  that  the 
committee  will  take  oversight  interest  in 
the  program  so  that  there  will  be  a  place 
for  us  to  repair  to,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  job  is  done.^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure 
It  will  be  done.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  questioned 
me  about  the  extent  to  wliich  the  serv- 
ices of  the  States  and  private  organiza- 
tions will  be  used.  I  placed  some  mate- 
rial in  the  Record  in  regard  to  that 
point.  I  shall  not  burden  the  Record 
again.  The  Senator  can  find  that  in- 
formation in  the  Record.  But  our  com- 
mittee has  responsibility  to  look  into  this 
subject.  The  Senator  can  be  assured, 
and  as  one  member  of  the  committee  I 
will  give  him  that  assurance,  and  I  am 
sure  other  Senators  will  do  the  same, 
that  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  private 
Insurance  part  of  the  program  will  be 
"    made  workable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    And  meaningful. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  people  like  me 
may  have  the  committee  as  a  place  to 
which  to  repair  if  the  need  arises. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  deeply  gratified 
with  respect  to  what  was  done  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  provision,  the  non-Federal 
share  of  matching  fimds  under  the 
health  programs.  I  believe  it  is  most 
desirable.  It  rates  high  In  New  York. 
I  am  also  pleased  by  the  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  whether  the  programs 
should  be  administered  by  welfare  agen- 
cies or  health  agencies.  I  congratulate- 
the  conferees  on  the  solution.  The  con- 
ferees have  my  deep  appreciation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  22  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
time  does  the  opposition  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
other  side  has  about  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  some  questions  to  ask  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  hope  his  answers 
to  them  will  be  brief  enough  so  he  can 
take  the  time  for  the  answers  out  of  his 
own  time.  I  am  sure  we  can  agree  to  an 
allocation  of  time. 

My  understanding  Is  that  amendment 
No.  474,  according  to  the  conference  re- 
port, was  deleted.  Tliat  amendment  was 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  Stenate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, which  I  proposed  as  simendment 
No.  139,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

After  line  22  on  page  266,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 328  to  title  III  of  said  Act  as  follows: 

"INTEBBELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  VEn^ERANS'  BENE- 
nrs  AND  INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  Section  503  of  title  38, 
Ur^t»d  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
*(a)'  after  '503*,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

*  "'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  in  the  case  of  any  individ- 
ual— 

"'(1)  who,  for  the  first  month  after  the 
month  In  which  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  Is  enacted,  is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  insurance  benefit  payable  vmder 
section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secvu-ity  Act, 

"  '(2)  who,  for  such  month,  is  entitled  to 
a  monthly  benefit  payable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  or  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959,  and 

"'(3)  whose  insurance  benefit  referred  to 
in  clavise  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  is 
increased  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
there  shall  not  be  counted,  in  determining 
the  annual  Income  of  such  individual,  so 
much  of  the  insurance  benefit  referred  to  In 


clause  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  as  Is 
eqxial  to  the  amount  by  which  such  insur- 
ance benefit  is  increased  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965'." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  why  the  Senate 
recede^  from  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment.  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to. 
It  was  accepted  on  the  floor.  Subsequent 
to  accepting  the  amendment,  we  became 
aware  of  an  objection  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  hope  the 
Senator  has  available  to  him  the  letter 
pointing  out  the  objectlonk  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  tfte  amendment. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  As  I  shall  shortly 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  letter  is  wrong. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  House 
conferees  relied  upon  the  position  o#  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  resisting  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  Senate  urged 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  but  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  It.  The  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  the  arguments  which  In- 
fluenced the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  know  about 
this  letter,  nor  was  I  apprised  of  the 
action  proposed  by  the  Senate  conferees 
vmtll  after  the  action  had  taken  place. 
If  I  had  been  consulted  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  in  light  of  the  letter  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  I  could 
have  provided  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana with  evidence  Indicating  that  the  ^ 
letter  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  wrong,  which  I  trust  would  have 
influenced  the  House  conferees  to  go 
along  with  the  Senate  amendment. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana graciously  agreed,  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  purpose  was  to  take  care  of  a 
defect  in  the  bill  which  would  result  in 
a  diminution  in  some  veterans'  pensions. 
I  gave  an  example  of  a  veteran  receiving 
social  security  payments  of  $105  a  month 
imder  present  law,  and  $112.30  under  the 
bill  with  the  7 -percent  social  security  in- 
crease; namely,  a  total  increase  In  his 
social  security  pension  of  $88  a  year. 

However,  I  pointed  out  that  the  veter- 
an's pension  of  $100  a  month  would  be  re- 
duced to  $75  a  month,  and  he  would  sut- 
ler a  loss  of  $300  a  year.  In  other  words, 
with  a  7 -percent  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity pension,  he  would  have  an  Increase 
of  $88  a  year,  which  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  a  loss  In  pension  of  $300  per 
year. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  In  this 
letter,  erroneously  advised  the  House 
conferees  that  last  year  we  provided,  by 
a  change  in  the  pension  law,  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  amoimt  of  payments  to  an 
Individual  imder  public  and  private  re- 
tirement, annuity  endowments,  and  sim- 
ilar plans  and  programs,  would  be  ex- 
cluded in  determining  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans' pensions. 

They  said,  "You  see,  the  10  percent 
exclusion  which  we  provided  for  last  year 
is  more  than  the  7  percent  social  security 
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Increase,  and  therefore  there  Is  nothing 
to  worry  about." 

This  is  where  they  are  dead  wrong. 
It  is  what  happens  when  we  start  play- 
ing with  percentages. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana this  example,  so  that  he  can  under- 
stand exactly  what  I  am  getting  at:  The 
veteran  to  whom  I  refer — and  there  are 
thousands  of  others  like  him — with  $105 
social  security  pension  would  receive 
$1,260  annually  in  social  security  income. 
Under  the  10  percent  exclusion  which 
was  provided  for  last  year,  $126  of  that 
would  be  ignored,  leaving  a  total  of 
$1,134  to  be  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  bracket  of  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans' pensions. 

Inasmuch  as  this  amount  Is  under 
$1,200,  he  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  receive  his  veteran's  pension  of  $100 
a  month,  or  $1,200  a  year.  There  is  no 
problem  there.  But  this  is  under  the 
present  law.  Now,  with  the  conference 
committee  report  with  the  7-percent  so- 
cial security  increase,  he  would  receive 
$1,260  times  7  percent,  or  an  additional 
amount  of  $88.20  in  social  security,  for  a 
total  social  security  income  of  $1,348. 
Ten  percent  of  that  can  be  taken  out  or 
ignored — that  is,  $134 — and  subtracting 
$134  from  $1,348,  leaves  $1,214  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

Inasmuch  as  the  veteran  is  over  the 
$1,200  figure,  he  would  lose  $300  in 
pensioji. 

Therefore,  I  point  out  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  is  just  as  wrong  as 
wrong  can  be.  The  House  conferees  had 
no  business  taking  their  word  for  it. 
The  Senate  conferees  at  least  could  have 
consulted  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  they  were  not  able  to  pick  up 
the  error  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion letter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
two  things  I  should  like  to  urge  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  to  consider.  First,  a 
number  of  House  conferees  took  the  at- 
titude that  if  the  Senator  was  correct, 
it  was  the  result  of  a  defect  in  the  vet- 
erans laws  rather  than  a  defect  in  the 
social  security  laws,  and  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  which  is  headed  by  a  very 
strong  and  powerful  committee  chairman 
whom  many  of  us  admire  very  much, 
should  look  Into  the  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  the  powerful  cotmnittee 
chairman  of  the  Hovise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  on  a  completely  coequal 
basis,  no  more  and  no  less,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  reason 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  so  powerful  is  that  he  re- 
spects the  other  committee  chairmen. 
In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  let- 
ter written  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion: 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  adequate  relief 
respecting  any  adverse  effect  on  pension  re- 
sulting from  the  7-percent  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits  proposed  by  HJl.  6675  has 
already  been  provided — by  Public  Law  88-664, 
effective  January  1,  1965.  Under  that  law 
10   percent   of  social  security  benefits   and 


similar  payments  from  other  sources  Is  ex- 
cluded from  Income  In  determining  entitle- 
ment to  pension  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration be  included  at  this  point. 

The;;e-I5eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans'  Aobunistration, 

April  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Habrt  p.  Btro, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Seruite. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  March  29,  1965,  requesting  my 
opinion  regarding  the  proposition  of  ex- 
cluding Increases  in  social  security  benefits, 
proposed  by  H.R.  6675,  B9th  Congress,  from 
Income  for  Veterans'  Administration  pension 
purposes. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  such  an  exclu- 
sion would  violate  the  basic  concept  of  need 
in  our  pension  programs.  By  not  counting 
money  actually  available  for  support.  It 
would  permit  persons  with  Income  In  excess 
of  statutory  limitations  to  receive  a  greater 
pension  benefit  than  would  be  otherwise  pay- 
able. The  avaUablUty  of  a  dollar  rather  than 
its  source  should  be  determinative  of  pen- 
sion entitlement. 

Also,  enactment  of  a  special  exclusion  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  would  be  dis- 
criminatory respecting  persons  whose  pen- 
sion is  adversely  affected  because  of  In- 
creases in  similar  Federal,  State,  or  private 
benefits.  I  feel  that  such  a  provision  would 
establish  a  precedent  which  would  make  it 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  oppose  other 
legislative  prpposals  with  a  similar  purpose 
but  related  to  a  source  of  Income  other  than 
social  security  benefits. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  adequate  relief  re- 
specting any  adverse  effect  on  pension  result- 
ing from  the  7-percent  Increase  in  social 
secTorlty  benefits  proposed  by  HJl.  6675  has 
already  been  provided — by  Public  Law  88-664, 
effective  January  1.  1965.  .  Under  that  law  10 
percent  of  social  security  benefits  and  simi- 
lar payments  from  other  sources  is  excluded 
from  Income  In  determining  entitlement  to 
pension  benefits. 

As  you  know,  pension  Is  payable  on  an  an- 
nual Income  basis.  In  the  case  of  pensioners 
whose  benefits  have  continued  in  1965  with- 
out any  need  for  the  10-percent  exclusion 
provided  by  the  cited  law,  the  contemplated 
7-percent  Increase  In  social  security  benefits 
cannot  have  any  adverse  effect.  With  respect 
to  persons  who  have  been  receiving  a  greater 
pension  benefit  In  1965  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  aforementioned  10-percent  ex- 
clusion", enactment  of  a  7-percent  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits  could  not  do  more 
than  reduce  them  to  the  pension  rates  paid 
for  1964,  as  increased  effective  Janxiary  1, 
1965.  In  other  words,  on  an  annual  basis,  no 
pensioner  will  receive  less  In  1965  than  was 
paid  to  him  In  1964,  solely  because  of  a  7- 
percent  Increase  In  social  security  benefits. 

It  does  not  appear  that  anyone  wovild  be 
able  to  logically  contend  that  such  an  In- 
crease would  operate  adversely  to  an  individ- 
ual if  the  effective  date  of  the  10  percent 
provision  of  Public  Law  88-664  had  been  de- 
ferred to  coincide  with  enactment  of  H.B. 
6675.  I  do  not  see  that  the  earlier  existence 
of  the  exclusion  featxire  has  created  any  sub- 
stantial basis  for  a  contention  that  a  social 
security  increase  will  be  detrimental.  To  the 
contrary,  the  prior  applicability  of  the  ex- 
clusion provision  wUI  operate  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  persons,  by  permitting  pay- 
ment of  more  pension  diirlng  the  months  of 
1966  preceding  enactment  of   the  contem- 


plated social  security  amendments  than 
would  have  been  permissible  if  enactment 
of  the  exclusion  feature,  or  Its  effective  date, 
had  been  deferred. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  social  seciirlty  rate  Increases 
proposed  by  H.R.  6675  warrant  modification 
of  our  pension  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  veterans 
law  was  enacted  last  year,  anticipating 
the  social  security  Increases  which  are 
in  the  bill  this  year.  The  Senator  re- 
calls that  last  year  the  social  security  bill 
died  in  conference  but,  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  had  passed  Public  Law  88-664,  antic- 
ipating the  ultimate  passage  of  this 
bill  to  increase  social  security  benefits. 

The  Senator  should  be  commended  for 
his  work  in  this  field,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  continue  his  interest.  If  there  is 
need  for  adjustment,  there  will  be  other 
veterans'  bills  coming  before  the  Senate 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  his  amendment  insofar 
as  the  problem  now  exists,  and  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  it  up  in 
conference.  I  hope  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  do 
so.  From  the  pwint  of  view  of  a  number 
of  the  House  conferees,  jurisdiction  prop- 
erly lies  with  that  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  I  am  most  In- 
terested in  pursuing  this  matter.  I  feel 
very  strongly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  patently 
false,  and  I  have  given  an  example  to 
show  how  false  it  is.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  conferees  were  laboring 
under  a  completely  false  impression  as 
a  result  of  that  letter,  the  time  for  action 
is  now.  Veterans  are  receiving  their 
pensions  now.  I  do  not  know  when  we 
are  going  to  consider  other  veterans' 
bills.  There  may  be  some.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  shall  have  any  oppor- 
tunity to  make  changes  in  veterans'  bills. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  for  action 
is  now. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  last  year  the  Senate  deter- 
mined that  the  time  was  at  hand,  when 
it  passed  the  social  security  bill. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senator  from  page 
14  of  the  1964  report  and  what  the  Sen- 
ate sai4«,bout  it,  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  am  sure,  had  a  part  in 
drafting: 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  the  present  bill  may  have  the 
unintended  resiilt  of  reducing  or  eliminating 
nonservlce-connected  pensions  of  certain  vet- 
erans or  their  widows  because  of  the  receipt 
of  Increased  social  security  benefits.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  committee  amendment  amends 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  veterans' 
law  to  exempt  from  its  annual  Income  test 
the  amounts  of  social  seciirity  Increases  re- 
sulting from  this  bill. 

I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
more  difference  of  opinion  today  than 
there  was  last  year,  merely  because  the 


bill  was  lost  in  conference  last  year,  for 
reasons  quite  apart  from  this. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  by  accepting  the  conference  re- 
port under  these  conditions,  we  shall  only 
compound  the  error  of  the  House  con- 
ferees and  the  error  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  shortsighted, 
thoughtless  way  to  treat  our  veterans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  last  year  we  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  kind  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  the  Social  Security  meas- 
ure, approved  two  bills  to  achieve  the 
same  result. 

One  of  them  was  a  bill  that  went  to  the 
Veterans  Committee,  and  resulted  In 
Public  Law  88-664,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded; the  other  was  the  social  security 
bill.  Therefore  we  put  the  provision  in 
two  pieces  of  legislation.  One  went 
through  the  social  secirrity  law;  while 
the  other  went  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration route.  We  approached  it 
both  ways,  in  other  words.  Therefore, 
whichever  committee  had  jurisdiction, 
we  hoped,  would  try  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  veterans  bill  became  law. 
We  thus  yielded  in  this  area  on  the  so- 
cial security  bill  because  we  felt  we  had 
taken  care  of  it  by  amending  the  veterans 
law. 

Mr.  MILLER.    But  we  had  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  have 
not  taken  care  of  it,  I  urge  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  prepare  an  appropriate 
amendment,  and  when  we  will  bring  to 
the  floor  a  veterans  bill  he  should  add  the 
amendment  to  it  and  send  it  to  the  Vet- 
erans Committee  in  the  House,  and 
either  ask  them  to  agree  to  it  or  ask 
them  to  go  to  conference  with  us  on  it,  to 
see  if  we  cannot  meet  the  problem. 
Chairman  WiLBxm  Mills  tells  us  that  his 
committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction, 
but  that  Chairman  Teague's  committee 
does  have  jurisdiction.  So  I  say,  "All 
right;  let  us  send  them  a  bill  and  see  if 
they  will  not  agree  with  us."  I  would  be 
happy  to  urge  them  to  agree  to  it.  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment the  way  it  was,  the  Senator  will  re- 
call. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  would  do  what  he  says. 
However,  that  does  not  satisfy  or  solve 
the  problem.  The  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  families  will  suffer  a  loss  in 
their  veteran  pension  checks  as  soon  as 
the  law  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  will  not 
suffer  a  loss  before  September,  because 
they  will  not  get  their  check  until  Sep- 
tember. We  have  the  month  of  August 
in  which  to  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  they  will  suffer  a 
loss  of  their  pension.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  might  not  even  suffer  a  ret- 
roactive loss. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  under  the  effective  date, 
they  could  not  suffer  a  loss  before  Sep- 
tember. The  law  makes  the  provision 
effective  on  the  second  month  after  the 
President  signs  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  when  the  bill  goes  into 


effect,  the  7-percent  provision  will  be  ret- 
roactive to  the  first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  so,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  it  goes  into 
effect  next  week  or  on  any  other  effec- 
tive date?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  7- 
percent  provision  would  not  be  paid  un- 
til September  if  the  bill  were  signed  in 
this  month. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  September;  yes. 
When  they  get  their  checks  in  Septem- 
ber they  will  suffer  a  loss  in  their  vet- 
erans' pensions,  unless  something  is  done. 
I  suggest  also  that  there  may  be  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  suffer  a  retroac- 
tive loss.  That  point  is  not  clear.  I  say 
that  the  time'  to  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation is  now.  The  Senator  has  posed 
the  problem  of  what  happens  when  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
jurisdiction  over  a  bill  and  we  try  to  per- 
fect it  as  best  we  can  and  then  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  and  the  House 
conferees  say,  "In  the  Senate  the  Finance 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
instead,  the  Veterans  Committee  over 
here  has  jurisdiction."  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  conferees  are  told  that  some 
other  committee  over  there,  such  as  the 
Commerce  Committee,  has  jurisdiction 
over  a  particular  matter.  The  conferees 
are  told.  *'We  cannot  operate  in  this 
fashion  here.  We  do  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion." 

I  am  not  persuaded  one  bit  by  such 
explanations.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
veteran  whose  pension  will  be  impaired 
will  be  impressed  by  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senate  is  in  a  perfect  posi- 
tion to  stand  firm  on  this  provision,  par- 
ticularly when  the  basis  for  the  House 
position  relating  to  the  10  percent  is  in 
error. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  care 
to  debate  the  merits  of  the  subject  with 
the  Senator,  because  I  have  much  sjmi- 
pathy  with  the  position  the  Senator  has 
urged  and  is  now  urging.  I  supported  his 
position  and  his  amendment.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  has  no  idea  how  deter- 
mmed  some  of  the  House  committee 
chairmen  can  be.  Frankly,  I  have  some- 
times gained  the  Impression  in  confer- 
ence with  some  of,the  senior  House  Mem- 
bers that  they  w<rald  be  opposed,  if  they 
had  the  opportvmity,  to  the  great  com- 
promise, even,  that  brought  this  Union 
into  being  and  created  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  have  been  to  conference  with  a  House 
bill  that  the  Senate  had  amended,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  House  conferees  was 
that  we  had  no  right  whatever  to  amend 
it  except  insofar  as  our  amendment  was 
completely  germane  and  in  keeping  with 
something  that  the  House  had  put  in 
<  its  bill  in  the  first  place. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  has  had  that  experience 
with  House  conferees.  Their  attitude  has 
been  that  we  had  no  right  to  amend 


their  bills  unless,  in  taking  something 
out  of  their  bill,  we  inserted  something 
that  was  completely  germane  to  what 
they  had  put  in  l^e  bill  in  the  first  place. 
When  a  House  committee  chairman 
says  his  committee  has  jurisdiction,  we 
can  do  little  about  it.  Last  year  we  added 
an  urgent  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act. 
We  thought  it  was  urgently  necessary 
that  the  amendment  be  added  to  the  bill. 
We  amended  a  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill  because  we  felt  it  was  appro- 
priate to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  this  was 
a  tax  measure.  It  appeared  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
jurisdiction  of  that  subject.  I  believe 
that  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  not  want  to  take  jurisdiction 
over  the  Sugar  Act.  Therefore  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  objected, 
and  we  could  not  even  have  the  question 
considered.  We  could  not  even  get  the 
measure  off  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senate  rejects 
the  conference  report,  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  the  conferees  are  to  go 
back  to  the  House  and  stand  firm  on  the 
veterans'  pension  amendment,  and  if  the 
House  conferees,  after  having  had  called 
to  their  attention  what  has  now  been 
brought  out  on  the  floor,  still  believe  that 
they  want  to  forget  about  taking  action 
on  this  point,  and  get  into  a  long  and  in- 
volved procedural  question  about  which 
committee  has  jurisdiction  in  the  House. 
Etnd  if  the  Senate  conferees  come  back  to 
the  Senate  and  say,  "We  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it,"  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

However,  I  believe  that  if  the  House 
conferees  are  interested  in  the  votes  of 
the  veterans  and  their  families  and  their 
widows,  because  this  has  all  been  caused 
by  an  error  on  their  part,  they  will  be 
well  advised  not  to  resist  the  amendment 
in  view  of  what  has  been  brought  out. 
Our  acceptance  of  this  conference  report 
with  the  provision  in  it  would  merely 
compound  that  error. 

Every  Senator  who  votes  for  the  con- 
ference report  will  contribute  to  the 
compounding  of  that  error.  It  will  work 
a  hardship  on  the  veterans  and  their 
families.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ix)U- 
isiana  were  not  in  a  position  where  he 
feels  he  must  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report,  because 
I  believe  he  sincerely  feels  a  great  con- 
cern about  it.  He  has  already  said  that 
he  supported  the  amendment  because  he 
was  in  favor  of  it,  although  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  conferees  from  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle  were  not  agree- 
able to  the  rejection  of  the  amendment, 
and  that  that  was  pretty  well  controlled 

by  the  leadership.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield   2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  present  status  of 
the  situation  I  must  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report.  However,  I  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  Senators  that 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  to 
reject  the  conference  report.  It  would 
not  take  more  than  5  minutes  to  go  to  a 
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conference  with  the  House.  If,  in  the 
face  of  what  has  been  brought  out,  the 
House  conferees  still  wish  to  stand  firm 
and  say,  "We  cannot  possibly  agree  to 
this,  because  some  other  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  it,"  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees come  back  and  tell  us  as  much, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  remain  si- 
lent. He  will  let  the  House  conferees 
take  their  chances  with  the  veterans' 
vote.  I  believe  they  are  already  taking 
chances. 

It  is  a  sad  day  indeed  when  our  Vet- 
terans'  Administration  Issues  an  erro- 
neous letter  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
House  conferees  compound  that  error  by 
saying.  "We  will  resist  the  amendment 
because  of  that  letter,"  and  then  have 
the  Senate  vote  for  it,  in  spite  of  what 

1  have  pointed  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The, 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  not 
the  only  meritorious  amendment  on 
which  we  had  to  yield.  Some  amend- 
ments on  which  we  had  to  yield  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes. 

For  example,  there  was  the  provision 
as  to  the  effective  date  for  the  payment 
of  increases  in  public  assistance.  We 
had  hoped  that  on  July  1  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  people  would  get  some  increase 
in  their  welfare  checks.  We  tried  to 
compromise  on  September  1,  then  Oc- 
tober 1,  and  then  November  1,  so  that 
people  who  are  living  on  meager  public 
welfare  checks  could  get  the  increase  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  those  people  an 
increase  even  for  Christmastime,  so 
that  we  could  feel  that  we  were  Santa 
Claus'  helpers,  in  a  way,  to  help  those  old 
folks  to  have  a  little  chicken  or  turkey 
on  their  tables  for  Christmas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  did  the  best  he  could 
to  prevail  in  relation  to  that  provision. 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  time  when 
the  Senate  has  been  more  sincerely  rep- 
resented by  Senators  presenting  the  Sen- 
ate's point  of  view.  They  included  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], who  is  in  the  Chamber.  They 
stood  with  me  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
supporting  even  some  amendments 
against  which  they  had  voted  and  on 
which  they  refused  to  yield  until  we  all 
agreed  that  we  had  no  possibility  of  pre- 
vailing on  those  particular  amendments. 

We  spent  27  hours  in  conference  with 
the  House  in  an  endeavor  to  get  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments.  We  held  out  on  some  of 
those  amendments  as  long  as  we  could. 
Some  of  them  we  cannot  get  up  for  con- 
sideration again  this  session;  for  exam- 
ple, the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  in  respect  to 
retirement  at  age  60. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  can  still  be  considered.  He  can 
offer  it  on  some'^ece  of  proposed  vet- 
erans legislation.    I  will  do  what  I  can 


to  see  that  the  proposal  is  considered  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  along  the  line  of  the  Senator's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion. In  my  nearly  5  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  cannot  recall  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  the  Senate  has  re- 
jected a  conference  report  and  has  in 
effect  said,  "Go  back  and  let  the  House 
know  that  we  will  not  knuckle  under  to 
the  House.  We  will  stand  -up  for  the 
rights  of  the  people." 

I  recognize  that  other  amendments 
were  lost  in  the  conference.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  being  asked  to  recede 
from  so  many  amendments  which  were 
considered  and  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  it  might  be  well  if.  once 
in  a  while  at  least,  the  Senate  would  re- 
ject a  conference  report  and  say,  "Go 
over  and  try  again."  The  pending  vote 
on  the  conference  report  might  be  a  very 
appropriate  occasion  for  the  Senate  to 
do  so  because,  as  I  pointed  out,  so  far  as 
veterans  and  their  families  are  con- 
cerned, in  view  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  press  conference  now  being  held  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  Vietnam,  we  could  not  find  a 
more  opportune  time  to  assure  veterans 
and  their  families  that  the  Senate  is 
thinking  of  them. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  in  respect  to  the 
conference  report. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has 
rendered  a  service  by  calling  attention  to 
a  problem  which  requires  not  only  fur- 
ther study,  but  perhaps  also  an  adjust- 
ment. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  unfortu- 
nate than  the  rejection  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  There  is  a  definite  reason 
for  that  statement  other  than  the  vet- 
erans involved. 

If  the  bill  is  not  signed  before  August 
1,  19  million  people  in  this  country  will 
not  get  their  increased  benefits  based  on 
the  7 -percent  increase  from  January  1, 
1965,  until  October,  because  the  law  will 
go  into  effect  the  second  month  after  the 
President  signs  it.  So  there  are  more 
people  involved  than  the  veterans. 

I  sympathize  with  the  situation  we 
have  gotten  into.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity,  I  am  sure, 
to  take  action  in  this  case.  I  regretted 
to  learn  of  the  situation,  of  which  we 
knew.  As  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  stated,  the 
House  has  refused  to  go  along  in  this  sit- 
uation because  of  the  committee  chair- 
manship.   We  have  that  situation. 

Before  we  reach  a  final  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report,  having  served  on  the  con- 
ference committee  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,   the   chairman  of  the  Senate 


Finance  Committee  [Mr.  Byrd]  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  I  wish  to  say  that  it  was 
a  real  privilege  to  have  worked  with  them 
in  the  5  days  we  were  in  session. 

In  my  service  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  I  have  been  on  several  conference 
committees.  This  is  the  first  time  we  had 
what  I  would  call  not  only  congenial,  but 
hard  working  conferees. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  at  any 
time  give  in  on  an  amendment  without  a 
fight.  The  record  will  show  we  did  a 
good  job  getting  our  amendments 
adopted.  There  were  some  amendments 
I  would  like  to  have  had  included,  but 
they  were  not  included. 

We  are  about  to  reach  a  conclusion 
on  this  important  proposed  legislation. 
Looking  back  over  the  years,  I  recall 
many  hearings  and  executive  sessions  of 
the  Finance  Committee  on  the  measure. 
Each  member  of  the  committee  is  en- 
titled to  a  good  deal  of  credit,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  who,  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  working  with  this  prob- 
lem and  carrying  the  battle  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  credit  to 
him  and  others  who  worked  on  it  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  completion  of  the 
proposed  legislation  that  is  so  important 
in  this  field  of  social  welfare. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  oppose  the  conference  report. 
I  intend  to  support  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  have  some  misgivings,  as  most  of  us 
do,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate, after  all  the  time  that  has  been  spent 
on  the  measure,  to  say  that  we  should 
turn  our  backs  on  a  major  legislative 
accomplishment. 

I  believe  Congress  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. The  voice  and  effectiveness  of 
President  Johnson  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. The  Vice  President's  efforts 
should  not  be  minimized.  They  effec- 
tively carried  this  message  to  the  people 
last  year,  all  through  the  year,  and  made 
it  possible  for  the  people  to  understand 
that  here  was  a  real  opportunity  to  take 
a  forward  step  in  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  the  accomplishments 
which  have  been  achieved  in  reaching  an 
agreement  on  this  great  milestone  in 
American  legislative  history.  There  is  no 
piece  of  legislation  with  which  it  can  be 
compared  without  going  back  to  the 
original  institution  of  social  security  it- 
self 30  years  ago.  The  medicare  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  now  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference, in  fact,  will  affect  the  immediate 
situation  and  the  immediate  welfare  of 
millions  as  even  the  original  social  se- 
curity system's  introduction  could  not, 
since  benefits  will  be  available  without 
the  delay  which  was  necessary  in  build- 


ing the  fund  after  the  original  law  was 
enacted. 

Provision  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
elderly  has  been  a  bright  vision  of  the 
future  for  many  years.  Now  the  future 
is  here.  We  can  look  back  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful predecessors  of  this  bill  and  say 
now  that  those  who  sponsored  them  were 
prophets  without  honor  in  their  own 
time,  but  that  time  has  now  vindicated 
them.  Shortly  after  World  War  II  there 
was  the  Murray-Wagner-Dingell  bill, 
which  perhaps  was  the  first  serious  effort 
to  secure  this  kind  of  protection  for  our 
senior  citizens.  Then  there  was  the  For- 
and  bill,  to  skip  a  decade  to  the  86th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  whose  major  features  em- 
bodied the  basic  concepts  we  have  now 
adopted — hospital,  surgical  and  nursing 
home  benefits  using  the  social  security 
administrative  mechanism,  financed  by 
an  increase  in  the  social  security  tax. 
During  the  Senate  debate  in  1960,  the 
Kennedy-Anderson  amendment  to  the 
Eisenhower  administration  bill  took  the 
same  approach,  although  the  eligibility 
would  not  have  affected  those  below  68 
years  of  age.  But  it  was  defeated,  and 
instead  we  got  the  far  more  limited  bene- 
fits of  the  Kerr-Mills  provisions. 

The  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  appeared  again 
in  the  87th  Congress  linked  with  the 
name  of  Congressman  Cecil  R.  King  in 
the  King-Anderson  bill  of  that  year. 
The  outlines  of  what  we  now  have  were 
beginning  to  appear  more  clearly,  but  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  King-Anderson 
bills  the  proposals  kept  pushing  further 
toward  the  more  comprehensive  provi- 
sions which  we  have  today.  Then,  in  the 
87th  Congress,  the  proposal  would  have 
given  90  days  of  hospital  care  with  a 
minimum  deductible  of  $20  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $10  per  day  for  the  first  9  days. 
The  nursing  home  care  proposal  was 
there,  and  the  home  health  services. 
The  outpatient  diagnostic  service  was 
there.  The  idea  of  a  larger  tax  base  was 
there,  and  the  soundly  managed  increase 
in  the  payroll  tax  rate  to  give  an  actu- 
arially responsible  foundation  for  the 
benefits. 

In  the  years  since  then,  King-Ander- 
son has  been  virtually  synonymous  with 
the  popular  term  "medicare."  But  not 
many  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
Senator  Anderson's  original  concept 
with  what  we  have  obtained  here  and 
see  that  the  hospital,  nursing  home, 
home  care,  and  diagnostic  features — the 
basic  features  of  the  hospital  protection 
we  are  now  giving — have  been  not  at  all 
in  their  major  bulk  and  remarkably  little 
in  detail.  As  a  supporter  of  the  King- 
Anderson  proposals  at  every  stage  of  the 
way  since  my  arrival  in  the  Senate,  I 
want  to  say  that  Senator  Anderson 
deserves  not  only  the  greatest  degree  of 
recognition  which  can  be  afforded  for  his 
tireless  and  finally  victorious  fight,  but 
that  the  elderly  of  this  year  of  1965  and 
of  the  future  decades  will  be  everlastingly 
in  his  debt. 

In  the  enactment  of  the  present  bill, 
there  are  other  Senators  who  have 
labored  long  and  hard  to  achieve  the 
result  now  before  us.   Senator  Long,  both 


in  the  Finance  Commitee  and  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  has  been  another 
ardent  champion  of  the  cause.  The 
great  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  for  the  best  pos- 
sible benefits  we  could  provide  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  and  I  am  proud  that 
I  have  been  able  to  work  so  closely  with 
him  on  some  of  the  features  which  will 
now,  perhaps  sometimes  with  modifica- 
tion, be  a  part  of  the  bill. 

The  provision  about  which  I  feel  most 
deeply  relates  to  long-term  illness  and 
was  the  concept  or  proposal  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  .  He  fought  for  that,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  would  ultimately  have  to 
take  the  leadership  of  the  bill.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  real  danger  in  the  fu- 
ture would  not  be  the  short-term  illness 
but  the  long-term,  terminal  cases  of  can- 
cer and  of  stroke,  and  also  the  long-term 
accident  cases,  such  as  broken  hips. 
Cases  which  last  for  3  months  or  100  days 
in  a  nursing  home  are  covered  in  the  bill ; 
but  it  was  the  cases  lasting  6  months  or  a 
year,  or  5  years  or  10  years,  that  were  of 
real  concern. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  will- 
ing to  put  aside  his  personal  responsibili- 
ties and  his  own  personal  feelings  for  the 
larger  benefit  to  be  obtained.  He  took 
the  forward  step  in  pointing  to  the  100- 
day  cases  and  then  was  willing  to  join 
others  who  believed  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed further. 

Improvements  have  been  made  by  pro- 
viding 30  additional  days  for  hospital 
care,  to  make  the  total  90  days,  and  also 
by  including  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  additional  hospital  care,  amendments 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  offer  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana did  not  vote  for  them.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  he  did  not  accept  the 
proposal  for  complete  future  care  for  the 
long-term  illness  cases,  for  the  cata- 
strophic illness  cases,  requiring  long  pe- 
riods of  recovery. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  of  us 
would  want  to  forego  the  accomplish- 
ments which  have  been  made. 

Another  disappointment  is  the  failure 
of  the  conferees  to  accept  more  of  the 
amendment  relating  to  aid  for  the  blind, 
an  amendment  which  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate.  In 
this  instance,  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  take  the 
fioor  in  opposition  to  that  amendment. 

In  his  heart — I  know;  I  have  talked 
with  him— he  felt  that  it  should  be 
adopted,  but  he  believed  he  had  a  re- 
sponsibility beyond  that  to  the  blind,  and 
that  was  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
bill  and  make  it  possible  to  have  a  bill 
that  could  be  adopted  in  conference.  I 
salute  him  and  congratulate  him  upon 
that  achievement. 

Of  great  assistance  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill  were  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  who  was  a  strong  leader 
and  should  be  complimented;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  other  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


all  of  whom  were  most  constructive  in 
working  for  the  best  bill  that  could  be 
obtained.    I  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
staff  of  the  committee  for  their  diligent  • 
work. 

Senators  outside  the  committee  have 
also  taken  a  deep  interest  and  have  done 
all  they  were  able  to  do  in  support  of 
the  improvement  of  the  legislation.  I 
know  that  they  have  shared  my  own  con- 
cern, and  it  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to 
me  that  my  own  efforts,  coupled  with 
and  supported  by  those  of  others,  have 
led  to  the  inclusion  of  many  desirable 
changes  in  the  conference  report. 

After  the  conference  report  has  been 
agreed  to,  I  shall  make  further  remarks 
concerning  my  apprehensions  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  in  the  interest  of  time  now,  I 
compliment  the  President,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  for  this 
forward  step  in  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation that  has  been  so  long  awaited. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He  is  quite 
correct  in  paying  tribute  to  our  colleagues 
who  have  made  so  vast  a  contribution  to 
the  legislation.  It  has  been  a  great 
honor  to  work  with  them,  especially  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  bill.  A  number 
of  important  amendments  were  offered 
by  him  and  his  support  made  possible 
their  inclusion  in  the  bill. 

I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
prevail  with  more  of  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  especially 
the  amendment  with  respect  to  assist- 
ance to  the  blind.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  did  not  support  that  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  but  when  the 
Senate  agreed  to  it,  I  supported  it  in 
conference.  I  sought  to  bring  back  from 
conference  as  much  of  the  amendment 
as  was  possible.  We  brought  back  two 
good  amendments,  which  should  be  fore- 
runners of  better  things  to  come,  both 
for  disabled  persons  generally  and  for 
the  blind  in  particular. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  will  find  as 
he  presses  for  his  amendment  that,  if  he 
does  not  get  all  of  it,  he  will  get  more 
in  the  next  session,  and  more  in  the  ses- 
sions following  that.  Eventually,  he  will 
have  prevailed  on  most  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  not  all  of  it. 

I  share  the  Senator's  strong  feeling 
that  persons  suffering  long  illnesses— the 
catastrophic  cases— should  be  protected. 
It  is  an  oversight  that  such  is  not  the 
case  but  we  did  our  best,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  conference,  to  prevail  in 
providing  the  longest  term  of  protection 
possible  for  the  small  percentage  of  peo- 
ple who  need  help  the  most.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  in  the  years  ahead  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  group  of  persons  is  cared 
for.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  laSte 
progress,  if  not  in  this  Congress,  then^in 
the  next  Congress  in  providing  this  im- 
portant relief. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  We  shall  work  together 
for  future  improvements  in  the  act.  This 
is  not  the  last  day;  it  is  the  first  day. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
will  mark  a  historic  occasion  in  medi- 
care and  an  improved  social  security 
law.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  conferees  of  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House.  As  is  always  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  compromise  the 
differences  between  the  bill  the  Senate 
passes  and  the  bill  the  House  passes. 

The  Senate  did  not  get  everything  it 
wanted,  but  we  came  out  of  conference 
with  a  workable,  practical,  sensible,  di- 
gestible type  of  bill.  It  is  a  measure 
that  preserves  the  free  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  in  no  way  impairs  doctor-pa- 
tient relationships.  \f.n  the  years  ahead, 
changes  will  understandably  be  needed. 
When  they  become  necessary,  amend- 
ments to  the  act  will  be  proposed,  and 
will  be  made.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  before  one  can  run.  That  was  the 
general  attitude  of  most  of  the  confer- 
ees, certainly  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  as  it 
was  also  the  attitude  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Probably  this  bill  micrht  be  compared, 
in  its  long-range  effects,  with  the  orig- 
inal Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  All  who 
have  had  a  part  in  drafting  the  legisla- 
tion and  in  supporting  it — certainly 
those  who  took  part  in  the  conference — 
deserve  special  credit  and  may  well  be 
proud  that  they  were  able  to  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  what  all  of  us  have 
described  as  historic  legislation.  The 
measure  as  it  goes  to  the  President  for 
signature  provides  for  an  effective  and 
adequate  medical  care  program  for  our 
senior  citizens.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ABE  FORTAS  TO 
BE    AN    ASSOCIATE    JUSTICE    OF 
THE    SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  Presidents 


Mr.  BASS.    The  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
both  pride  and  personal  pleasure  that  I 
listened  to  the  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  he  was  sending  to  the 
Senate  today  the  nomination  of  Abe  For- 
tas  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

A  Tennesseean,  Mr.  Portas  has  climbed 
the  ladder  with  diligence,  ability,  and  in- 
tegiity.  He  is  renowned  as  a  lawyer;  he 
is  a  known  as  a  patriot:  he  is  recognized 
as  unselfish  in  his  willingness  to  con- 
tribute of  his  substance  to  the  public 
good.  He  will  bring  to  the  Court  an 
ability,  a  compassion,  an  understanding, 
and  a  wisdom  possessed  by  only  a  small 
minority  of  men. 

I  am  particularly  elated  in  a  personal 
way  because  Abe  Fortas  and  I  have  been 
personal  friends  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 


tury. I  am  delighted  with  this  appoint- 
ment. I  applaud  President  Johnson  in 
the  choice. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
senior  colleague  in  the  view  that  he  has 
just  expressed  on  the  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  of  a  distinguished 
Tennessean,  an  able  lawyer,  and  an 
outstanding  American  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  in  time  Mr. 
Fortas  will  prove  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  what  an  important,  right 
decision  the  President  made  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  his  choice  of  this  distin- 
guished American  and  Tennessean. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  President's  appointment  of 
Mr.  Fortas. 

I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  Nation. 

He  will,  in  a  very  admirable  way.  fill 
the  big  shoes  of  those  who  preceded  him, 
including  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  now  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  consider- 
ing the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
when  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
considers  his  nomination. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn 
he  has  been  nominated  for  this  high 
post.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).    Who  3^elds  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM— THE 

PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  TO  THE 

NATION 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  have 

just  heard  the  statement  of  the  President 

explaining  the  policies  and  plans  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  situa- 

,tion  in  Vietnam. 

All  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  heavy 
burden  the  President  bears,  and  I  want 
to  speak  with  understanding  and  help- 
fulness. 

Without  retreating  from  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States,  he  spoke  with 
restraint. 

The  statement  of  the  President  that  he 
was  not  declaring  a  national  emergency 
and  that  he  would  not  call  up  the  Re- 
serves indicates  that  the  President  wants 
the  world  to  know  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  that  our  troops  shall  un- 
dertake the  primary  responsibility  of 
South  Vietnam  to  defend  itself,  and  that 
our  country  will  continue  to  exercise  re- 


straint against  the  expansion  of  action 
into  a  major  war.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  statement  of  the  President  will  mark 
a  turn  for  good  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  recognizing 
that  the  present  situation  holds  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  major  war.  the  President  will, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations  to 
ascertain  if  the  U.N.  wDl  undertake  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  and  avoid  a 
great  war  with  all  its  awesome  possi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
have  had  a  desire  to  make  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  preceded 
by  so  distinguished  a  colleague  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
In  my  judgment,  the  President  made  a 
restrained  and  considered,  while  resolute, 
address  to  the  Nation. 

The  idea  of  again  seeking  to  invoke 
the  good  ofiflces  and  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  matter  through 
our  new  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions is  most  admirable.  It  should  be 
approved  and  applauded  by  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  world. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  two  principal  Cabinet  officers  will 
be  available  for  consultation  with  con- 
gressional committees  and  Members  of 
Congress.    This  is  also  an  excellent  idea. 

I  believe  that  it  is  advisable  to  pur- 
sue such  a  course  of  action.  However, 
the  President  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
we  are  in  South  Vietnam  to  stay ;  and  the 
erosion  not  of  the  will,  but  of  the  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  to 
resist  has  caused  an  important  accretion 
to  the  troop  strength  and  may  cause 
even  further  accretion  of  troop  strength 
as  the  days  go  on. 

The  President  made  it  very  clear  that 
we  are  exercising  much  restraint  now  In 
not  calling  up  the  reserves  and  in  having 
a  moderately  low  increase  of  our  troop 
strength.  We  must  not  expect  that  to 
be  the  order  of  magnitude  for  the  future. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  continue 
to  urge  the  President  to  seek  a  new  con- 
gressional resolution  of  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
gressional resolution  of  support  would  be 
the  best  way  in  which  to  consolidate  the 
Nation  In  Its  resoluteness  on  Vietnam 
and  give  the  Nation  reassurance  as  to 
the  size  and  nature  of  our  likely  commit- 
ment there. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  speech  just  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
press  conference  which  followed 
thereafter. 

In  my  opinion  the  speech  was  delivered 
in  low  key,  in  a  calm  and  in  a  deliberately 
measured  manner,  in  so  doing,  the  Presi- 
dent tendered  both  the  arrow  and  the 
olive  branch. 

So  far  as  consultation  with  Congress  is 
concerned,  I  know  of  no  President  who 
has  ever  consulted  more  with  Congress 
than  has  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.    So  far  as 

1  am  concerned,  speaking  personally,  I 
was  one  of  a  group  which  met  with  the 
President  three  times  within  the  past  24 
hours.  I  mention  this  only  to  emphasize 
the  amount  of  time  he  spends  with  the 
Congress  for  counsel  and  advice.  May  I 
say  that  these  discussions  are  on  a  give 
and  take  basis  and  everyone  is  free  to 
express  his  opinions,  whatever  they  may 
be. 

Yesterday  morning  the  question  of 
Vietnam  policy  was  discussed  with  the 
Democratic  leadership.    Last  evening  for 

2  hours  and  10  minutes  It  was  discussed 
with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  both 
Houses.  For  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  this  morning  the  situation  was  dis- 
cussed with  members  of  the  appropriate 
committees  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress— the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  speech  he  made.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  more  Interested  personally  in  what 
is  happening  in  Vietnam,  no  one  who  Is 
more  desirous  of  seeking  an  honorable 
settlement  to  a  situation  which  is  fraught 
with  difficulties  and  imponderables. 

The  President  has  endeavored,  as  he 
has  indicated,  time  and  time  again,  to  go 
down  any  path,  anywhere,  any  place. 
Including  the  United  Nations,  which 
might  lead  to  peace.  His  latest  instruc- 
tions to  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
have  been  to  contact  all  sources  within, 
without,  and  around  the  United  Nations 
to  the  end  that  this  dispute,  if  at  all 
possible,  can  be  brought  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

I  commend  the  President.  I  know  how 
much  he  is  immersed  in  this  matter 
personally.  I  know  of  the  hours  that  he 
spends  on  the  problem.  I  know  how  it 
preys  on  his  thinking.  I  know  It  Is  up- 
permost In  his  mind.  He  is  open  to  sug- 
gestions from  all  sources.  He  Is  doing  his 
very  best;  and  that  is  all  that  any  one 
man  can  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  message  to  the  Nation  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  Its 
implications  for  America,  will,  I  am  cer- 


tain, be  remembered  by  history  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  speeches  made  by  an 
American  President. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  allay  pop- 
ular fears  by  minimizing  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  the  President  dealt  in  a  com- 
pletely forthright  manner  with  its 
dangers  and  its  difficulties. 

Instead  of  despair  over  the  repeated 
demonstrations  of  intransigence  by 
Hanoi  and  Peiping,  the  President  again 
reiterated  our  willingness  to  meet  with 
any  government  at  any  time  or  to  take 
advantage  of  the  initiative  of  any  na- 
tion or  of  the  United  Nations,  in  seeking 
a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

But  perhaps  above  everything  else, 
the  Presdent's  statement  will  be  recalled 
for  the  remarkable  clarity  and  logic  with 
which  he  restated  the  reasons  for  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  and  for  our  deter- 
mination not  to  yield  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

President  Johnson  spoke  for  America. 
And  I  am  certain  that  his  speech  will  en- 
joy the  support  and  the  applause  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide 
a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
a  supplementary  health  benefits  program 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance, to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system,  to  Improve-  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  6675 
Is  a  monumental  measure  of  far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

It  deals  with  fimdamental  himian 
needs  of  millions  of  Americans. 

It  extends  a  helping  hand  not  only  to 
our  senior  citizens,  but  also  to  children, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons,  and  needy 
individuals. 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the 
hiunanitarlan  objectives  of  this  bill  al- 
though many  differ  regarding  the  meth- 
ods of  achieving  these  objectives,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged, 

BEIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  PROVISIONS 

H.R.  6675  has  four  main  parts. 
First.  In  the  area  of  medical  care,  it 
provides  as  follows : 

(a)  A  compulsory  hospital-nursing 
home  plan  for  most  persons  past  65 
financed  by,  first,  higher  social  security 
taxes  on  workers,  their  employers,  and 
the  self-employed  and  by,  second,  pay- 
ments elderly  patients  must  make  toward 
their  care — deductibles  and  daily  charges. 

(b)  A  voluntary  supplementary  plan 
covering  physicians'  services  and  certain 


other  health  costs  financed  by  first, 
monthly  premiums  paid  by  those  past 
65;  by  second,  matching  premiums  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues;  and  by  third,  fees  patients 
must  pay  for  care — deductibles  plus  20 
percent  of  remaining  costs. 

(c)  An  expanded  Kerr-Mllls  medical 
assistance  program  for  the  needy  and 
medically  needy  aged,  blind,  disabled, 
and  families  with  dependent  children. 
This  combines  five  existing  medical  as- 
sistance programs  into  a  single  program. 

Second.  H.R.  6675  provides  expanded 
services  for  maternal  and  child  health, 
crippled  children,  child  welfare,  and  the 
mentally  retarded  and  establishes  a  5- 
year  program  of  special  project  grants 
for  comprehensive  health  care  and  serv- 
ices for  needy  children — including  those 
emotionally  disturbed  of  school  age  or 
preschool  age. 

Third.  H.R.  6675  provides  greater 
benefits  and  coverage  under  social  secur 
rity  old- age,  survivors,  and  disability 
programs,  including  a  7-percent  increase 
in  monthly  benefits  for  social  security 
recipients  with  a  $4  minlmvun  Increase 
for  an  indivi^al  and  a  $6  minimum 
increase  for  a  Ifuple. 

Fourth.  H.R.  6675  improves  and  en- 
larges public  assistance  programs. 

From  this  brief  description,  the  scope 
and  breadth  of  this  legislation  are  merely 
indicated.  I  shall  not  attempt  at  this 
point  to  describe  the  bill  in  full,  for  it  is 
a  very  comprehensive,  very  technical  bill 
totaling  387  pages.  More  details  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  my  statement. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL  WILL  BECOME  LAW 

It  is  very  apparent  that  H.R.  6675  v(dll 
become  the  law  of  the  land — and  most 
of  the  programs,  including  the  new  basic 
hospital  insurance  plan  and  the  supple- 
mentary insurance  plan  for  medical  care 
of  Americans  past  65,  will  become  per- 
manent programs. 

In  a  far-reaching  bill  of  this  complex- 
ity and  nature,  no  one  is  completely  satis- 
fied with  every  provision.  I  have  con- 
sistently fought  for  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  for  any  aged  person  who  needs 
assistance  in  pajdng  his  medical  bills, 
with  such  a  program  to  be  financed  out 
of  general  revenues.  Although  this  bill 
in  part  relies  on  general  revenues,  the 
basic  hospital-nursing  home  plan  relies 
on  social  security  taxes  and  makes  lim- 
ited benefits  available  to  everyone  re- 
gardless of  need. 

This  legislation  has  been  developed 
according  to  established  congressional 
procedure,  with  all  Americans  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 
In  particular,  the  subject  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  has  been  investigated, 
studied,  and  debated  for  a  number  of 
years,  quite  intensively  during  the  past 
5  years. 

Now  the  majority  in  Congress  has 
worked  its  will  and,  in  the  American  way, 
everyone  accepts  that. 

It  now  behooves  all  of  us  to  do  our  best 
to  make  these  programs  as  workable  and 
as  effective  as  possible. 

Let  us  put  acrimony  behind  us.  Let  us 
bind  up  our  woimds  and  with  malice 
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toward  none  let  vis  get  on  with  the 
enormous  job  of  implementing  this  meas- 
ure. 

LANDMARK     LEGISLATION 

The  inauguration  of  the  basic  hospital 
Insurance  program  and  the  supplemen- 
tary insurance  program  will  be  hailed  as 
landmark  legislation,  as  Indeed  it  is. 

It  will  imquestionably  be  important  in 
helping  our  senior  citizens  meet  their 
hospital,  doctor,  and  certain  other  medi- 
cal exi>enses. 

It  is  estimated  the  basic  and  supple- 
mentary plan  together  will  cover  just 
vmder  50  percent  of  the  average  medical 
costs  of  those  past  65. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  have  a  duty  not  to 
oversell  these  programs.  We  should  not 
lead  those  past  65  to  believe  more  is  pro- 
vided than  actually  is  provided. 

BILL  DOES  NOT  COVER  ALL  MEDICAL  NEEDS 

For  example,  H.R.  6675  does  not  pro- 
vide aid  for  every  kind  of  medical  care 
an  individual  past  65  may  need. 

The  basic  plan  for  instance  does  not 
pay  for  private  rooms,  private  nurses, 
long-term  stays  in  psychiatric  hospitals 
or  drugs  outside  a  hospital;  nor  does  it 
cover  very  long  catastrophic  illness. 

The  supplemental  plan  does  not  cover 
routine  physicals,  extensive  psychiatric 
care,  routine  dental  work,  drugs,  den- 
tures, orthopedic  shoes,  eyeglasses,  or 
hearing  aids. 

BILL  DOES  NOT  COVER  ALL  MEDICAL  COSTS 

It  is  important  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand that  H.R.  6675  is  not  a  free 
medical  care  bill.  The  hospital  and  other 
medical  services  covered  by  the  two  plans 
are  not  paid  in  full  vmder  these  plans. 

Under  the  basic  hospital  plan,  a  pa- 
tient must  pay  the  first  $40  of  cost 
during  the  first  60  days,  plus  $10  a  day 
for  each  day  after  that  during  the  next 
30  days.  The  plan  does  not  pay  any  hos- 
pital costs  after  these  90  days  during  one 
spell  of  illness.  So  the  patient  has  to 
find  some  means  of  paying  hospital  care 
after  90  days. 

A  patient  sent  to  a  nvursing  home  after 
receiving  hospital  care  would  pay  $5  a 
day  beginning  with  the  21st  day  through 
the  100th  day  in  the  nursing  home. 
After  100  days  of  a  single  spell  of  illness, 
the  plan  pays  nothing  more  toward  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

Furthermore,  if  costs  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  services  go  up,  patients 
may  have  to  pay  greater  amounts  begin- 
ning in  1969.  Hospital  costs  have  been 
rising  about  7  percent  a  year  over  the 
past  few  years. 

Under  the  supplementary  insurance 
plan,  those  past  65  wishing  this  insurance 
must  pay  $3  per  month.  The  Federal 
Government  also  pays  $3  per  month. 

Under  H.R.  6675,  these  premiums  could 
be  increased  every  2  years.  If  costs  of 
the  services  covered  go  up  suflBciently, 
those  past  65  can  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther increases  in  their  monthly  premium. 
In  addition,  under  the  supplementary 
plan,  patients  must  pay  a  $50  deductible, 
which  means  they  must  pay  the  first  $50 
of  expenses  incurred  for  physicians' 
services  and  other  health  items  covered 
by  this  insurance.    In  addition,  patients 


must  pay  20  percent  of  costs  above  the 
first  $50. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  NEED  MORE  PROTECTION 

I  mention  these  matters  so  that  Amer- 
icans past  65  will  be  aware  that  the  two 
medical  plans  contained  in  this  bill  will 
not  pay  all  of  their  health  and  medical 
bills. 

It  is  only  fair  to  caution  our  senior 
citizens  that  they  should  protect  them- 
selves against  medical  expenses  not 
taken  care  of  by  the  basic  plan  or  the 
supplementary  plan  through  additional 
insurance.  Otherwise,  they  may  face 
some  costly  bills  to  pay  out  of  savings. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE   OF  TWO   NEW    MEDICAL  PLANS 

Another  very  important  reminder  to 
those  who  will  be  eligible  for  these  medi- 
cal programs:  benefits  under  both  the 
basic  plan  and  the  supplementary  plan 
will  not  be  available  until  July  1,  1966. 
Benefits  in  nursery  homes  and  other  ex- 
tended care  facilities  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  January  1, 1967. 

So.  I  say  to  our  older  Americans,  when 
this  bill  passes,  do  not  cancel  your  pres- 
ent health  insurance  policies.  Do  not 
let  your  health  insurance  lapse  between 
now  and  the  date  when  these  plans  be- 
come effective. 

Yoiu-  present  insurance  company  will 
probably  revise  its  policies  so  that  they 
will  not  overlap  the  benefits  of  the  health 
insurance  plans  of  this  bill.  They  will, 
I  am  confident,  devise  poUcies  offering 
coverage  and  benefits  not  provided  under 
the  two  plans  of  this  bill. 

Also,  most  businesses  with  health  in- 
surance programs  for  their  employees 
will  revise  these  policies  to  be  effective 
after  the  basic  Government  insurance 
and  supplementary  insurance  plans  go 
into  effect. 

URGES  HEALTH  INSXTRANCE  FOR  ELDERLY 

I  say  again  to  our  older  Americans: 
Do  not  leave  yourself  unprotected  dur- 
ing the  next  year  and  a  half  before  bene- 
fits are  available  to  you  under  H.R.  6675. 

If  you  do  not  now  have  health  insur- 
ance that  will  help  pay  hospital,  doctor, 
and  medical  bills,  I  would  urge  you  to 
obtain  such  insurance.  No  one  knows 
when  illness  may  strike.  It  might  be 
before  benefits  under  either  plan  in  H.R. 
6675  will  be  available  to  you.  So  take 
the  sensible  precaution  of  protecting 
yovirself  against  costly  illness. 

Here  I  would  like  to  urge  private  health 
insurance  companies  to  do  their  very 
best  to  provide  reasonable-cost  and  ef- 
fective policies  to  protect  older  persons 
against  medical  costs  not  covered  in  the 
two  plans  of  this  bill. 

BASIC    HOSPITAL-NtmsiNG    HOME    PLAN 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  basic  plan 
for  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  related 
care  would  be  financed  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  tax  on  wages 
of  workers,  their  employers,  and  self- 
employed  persons;  by  higher  railroad  re- 
tirement taxes,  and  by  charges  levied  on 
elderly  patients. 

The  tax  increase  would  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1966.  But  benefits  for  pa- 
tients would  not  be  offered  imtil  July  1, 
1966,  except  that  care  in  nursing  homes 


and  other  posthospital  extended  care 
facilities  would  not  be  available  until 
January  1, 1967. 

About  17  million  persons  insvu"ed  under 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
and  2  million  uninsured  persons  past  age 
65  would  qualify  at  that  time. 

Costs  of  the  program  for  uninsured 
persons  would  come  out  of  general  rev- 
enues of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

After  1967,  anyone  wishing  to  qualify 
must  have  sufficient  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  coverage. 

Benefits  under  this  compulsory  plan 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Up  to  90  days  in  a  hospital  in 
each  spell  of  illness.  Sixty  days  must 
elapse  between  each  spell  of  illness.  Pa- 
tient pays  $40  deductible,  plus  $10  a  day 
for  each  day  up  to  30  days  in  hospital 
after  first  60  days.  No  doctors'  nor  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  services  paid  by  this 
plan. 

Second.  After  3  days  or  more  of  hos- 
pitalization, up  to  100  days  in  a  nursing 
home  or  other  facility  having  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  hospital  from  which 
the  patient  is  transferred.  After  the 
first  20  days,  the  patient  pays  $5  a  day 
up  to  80  days  toward  his  care. 

Third.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
service,  with  the  patient  paying  a  $20- 
deductible  amount  and  20  percent  of  the 
cost  above  that  for  diagnostic  studies  by 
the  same  hospital  during  a  20-day  period. 

Fourth.  After  hospitalization,  home 
health  services  for  up  to  100  visits  after 
discharge  from  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  and  before  the  beginning  of  a  new 
spell  of  illness.  These  services  would  in- 
clude intermittent  nursing  care,  therapy, 
and  the  part-time  services  of  a  home 
health  aid. 

COST    OF    BASIC    HOSPITAL-NURSING    HOME    PLAN 

The  first  full  year  this  plan  is  in  effect 
would  cost  $2,210  million  out  of  the 
health  insurance  trust  fund  and  $290 
million  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  time 
the  bill  provides  that  all  costs  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  health  insurance  trust 
fund. 

TAXES   FOR    HOSPITAL-NURSING    HOME   PLAN 

The  social  security  tax  rate  would  be 
0.35  percent  on  earnings  up  to  $6,600, 
starting  next  January  1.  The  tax  rate 
would  rise  from  time  to  time  to  0.80  per- 
cent starting  in  1987. 

A  worker  or  a  self-employed  person 
earning  $6,600  would  pay  $23.10  for  hos- 
pital insurance  in  calendar  year  1966. 
His  employer  would  match  the  tax  each 
of  his  workers  pays. 

In  1967,  the  tax  on  $6,600  on  the  work- 
er would  total  $33,  and  it  wovild  go  up 
vmtil  it  reached  $52.80  a  year  in  1987  and 
thereafter. 

PREFERS    GENERAL    REVENUE    FINANCING    0» 
HOSPITAL  PLAN 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  believe  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  should  be  used  for 
the  hospital-nvirsing  home  program, 
which  is  a  service  program,  not  a  wage- 
related  cash  benefit  program,  as  existing 
social  security  is. 

Certainly  this  would  be  a  much  fairer 
way  to  distribute  the  cost  burden.  Then 
each  person  under  65  would  pay  taxes 


according  to  his  income;  in  other  words, 
according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

Moreover,  before  income  taxes  are 
levied,  a  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  exempt 
$600  for  himself  and  $600  for  his  spouse 
and  $600  for  each  dependent.  He  also  is 
permitted  to  subtract  either  the  stand- 
ard or  itemized  deduction  from  his  gross 
income  before  the  income  tax  applies. 

Not  so  with  social  security  taxes. 

Social  security  taxes  apply  to  the  first 
dollar  of  wages  earned  and  to  every  dol- 
lar earned  up  to  the  maximum  taxable, 
$6,600  under  H.R.  6675.  No  exemptions 
and  no  deductions  from  gross  income  are 
allowed  before  social  security  taxes  are 
applied. 

Social  security  taxes  are  not  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  A  $6,600  worker  pays  the 
same  amount  of  tax  as  a  $66,000  execu- 
tive. 

This  is  grossly  unfair. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  an  anti- 
poverty  program  designed  to  help  those 
in  low-income  brackets,  roughly  those 
with  $3,000  or  less  income  a  year. 

Congress  also  reduced  income  taxes 
last  year  to  relieve  lower  income  persons 
of  this  burden.  More  than  V/2  million 
low-income  persons  were  relieved  entirely 
of  paying  Federal  income  taxes. 

Yet  H.R.  6675  proposes  higher  social 
security  taxes,  which  hit  lower  income 
groups  hardest. 

This  is  very  inconsistent  to  say  the 
least. 

But  it  is  plain  that  a  move  for  general 
revenue  financing  of  the  entire  hospital 
insurance  program  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  the  Senate  today.  Too 
many  are  committed  to  the  social  secu- 
rity approach  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

CONCERN  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS 

Nevertheless,  I  must  express  my  con- 
cern for  the  wage  earners  of  America. 
For  this  hospital  program  is  bovmd  to 
expand  and  the  burden  on  wage  earners 
to  increase. 

Those  who  pay  the  hospital  insurance 
tax  will  be  men  and  women  workers  vm- 
der age  65.  During  their  working  lives 
they  bear  the  cost  of  feeding,  clothing, 
and  housing  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, of  paying  for  an  automobile  and 
other  necessities,  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  buying  life  insurance  and 
hospital  and  medical  insurance  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  families. 

These  workers  will  pay  taxes  for  as  long 
as  45  years  or  more. 

Yet  no  worker  will  receive  any  hospital 
benefits  under  this  bill  vmtil  he  reaches 
age  65 — and  then  only  if  he  becomes  sick 
and  needs  hospitalization. 

Meanwhile,  40  percent  of  all  income  in 
America  subject  to  income  taxes  will 
escape  social  security  taxation  to  pay  for 
the  hospital  plan  in  this  bill. 

This  is  most  unfair. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INSURANCE  PLAN 

All  persons  past  age  65  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  buy  this  insurance  by  pay- 
ing $3  a  month  premium.  The  Federal 
Government  would  pay  $3  a  month  to 
match  this. 


After  paying  an  annual  deductible  of 
$50  toward  costs  of  services  incurred,  the 
insured  patient  would  pay  20  percent  of 
any  additional  cost — the  plan  would  pay 
80  percent — of  the  following  services: 

First.  Physicians',  including  osteo- 
paths and  surgeons'  services,  whether 
furnished  in  a  hospital,  clinic,  oflBce,  in 
the  home  or  elsewhere. 

Second.  Home  health  service  for  up  to 
100  visits  each  calendar  year — with  no 
prior  hospitalization  as  is  required  under 
the  basic  hospital  plan. 

Third.  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory tests,  and  other  diagnostic  tests. 

Fourth.  X-ray,  radium  and  radioactive 
isotope  therapy. 

Fifth.  Ambulance  services. 

Sixth.  Surgical  dressing  and  splints, 
casts,  and  other  devices  for  reduction  of 
fractures  and  dislocations;  rental  of 
durable  medical  equipment  such  as  iron 
lungs,  oxygen  tents,  hospital  beds,  and 
wheelchairs  used  in  the  patient's  home, 
prosthetic  devices — other  than  dental — 
which  replace  all  or  a  part  of  an  internal 
body  organ;  braces  and  artificial  legs, 
arms,  eyes,  and  so  forth. 

There  would  be  a  special  limitation  on 
the  outside-the-hospital  treatment  of 
mental,  psychoneurotic,  and  personality 
disorders.  Payment  for  such  treatment 
during  a  calendar  year  would  be  limited 
to  $250  or  50  percent  of  the  expenses, 
whichever  is  smaller. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PLAN  IMPROVES  BILL 

The  inclusion  in  H.R.  6675  of  an  in- 
surance plan  to  supplement  the  basic 
hospital  plan  is  a  definite  improvement 
over  last  year's  bill,  which  was  limited  to 
hospital-nursing  home  care  under  social 
security. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  King- 
Anderson  hospital  insurance  approach, 
which  forms  the  basis  for  the  hospital 
insurance  plan  in  this  bill,  has  been  cor- 
rectly criticized  as  being  woefully  inade- 
quate in  terms  of  benefits  for  the  aged. 

Earlier  versions  of  the  King-Anderson 
bUl  would  have  covered  only  about  25  to 
30  percent  of  the  average  medical  ex- 
penses of  older  persons. 

The  skimpy  benefits  of  the  King-An- 
derson bills  of  1962  and  1964  were  among 
the  main  causes  of  my  voting  against 
these  earlier  plans.  Instead,  I  voted  for 
medical  care  plans  that  were  more  com- 
prehensive and  gave  greater  benefits  to 
those  who  really  need  financial  help  in 
meeting  medical  bills. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  I  believe,  that  this 
criticism  of  King -Anderson  has  been  very 
constructive.  The  supplementary  in- 
surance plan  in  the  bill  pending  today 
would  not  be  in  this  bill  except  for  the 
exposure  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
King-Anderson  plan. 

America's  senior  citizens  will  have  far 
greater  financial  assistance  toward  their 
hospital  and  medical  bills  under  the  two 
plans  in  this  bill — because  in  the  past 
many  of  us  revealed  King-Anderson  to 
be  Inadequate. 

So  those  of  us  who  criticized  King- 
Anderson  served  a  useful  purpose,  for  our 
criticism  resulted  in  addition  of  the  sup- 
plementary insvurance  plan. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    IMPROVEMENTS 


Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
social  security  increase  and  some  of  the 
other  improvements  in  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  programs  proposed  in 
H.R. 6675. 

SEVEN-PERCENT   INCREASE 

The  7 -percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  the  present  20  mil- 
lion social  secvurity  recipients  is  retro- 
active beginning  with  January  1965 
benefits. 

There  is  a  guaranteed  $4  monthly  min- 
imvun  for  retired  workers  who  are  past 
65  in  the  first  month  they  are  paid  the 
increased  benefit. 

The  guaranteed  minimvmi  increase  is 
provided  to  make  sure  everyone  over  65 
would  receive  at  least  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  supplementary  insurance 
costing  those  65  and  over  $3  per  month. 
The  $4  minimum  for  an  individual  wovUd 
cover  the  premivun  with  $1  to  spare.  A 
man  and  his  wife  would  receive  a  mini- 
mum total  increase  of  $6,  which  would 
cover  the  health  insurance  premivmi  for 
both. 

SUPPORTS    SOCIAL    SECURITY    INCREASE 

I  have  strongly  favored  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  social  security.  Last  year  I 
voted  for  the  increase  provided  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  this  much-needed  increase  was 
allowed  to  die  in  conference  committee 
between  House  and  Senate  in  the  dispute 
over  medical  care. 

On  the  first  day  bills  could  be  intro- 
duced this  year,  I  sponsored  a  bill  (S.  39) 
providing  for  a  7 -percent  increase. 

WHY     COST-OF-LIVING     INCREASE     NOT     HIGHER 

It  is  well  understood  that  social  secu- 
rity benefits  could  have  been  increased  by 
8  or  9  percent  to  meet  the  cost-of-living 
increase,  had  not  the  hospital  insurance 
plan  been  added  to  this  bill. 

In  order  to  keep  social  security  taxes 
from  jvxmping  too  high  at  this  time,  the 
social  security  increase  had  to  be  limited 
to  7  percent  and  the  hospital  benefits  had 
to  be  curtailed. 

Thvis,  in  the  very  drafting  of  this  bill 
both  the  cash  benefit  program  and  the 
hospital  insurance  program  for  the  aged 
have  had  a  restrictive  impact  on  each 
other. 

There  are  those  who  claim  the  new  hos- 
pital program  will  not  endanger  the 
cash  benefit  programs  for  retirees,  for 
widows,  children,  dependents,  and  the 
disabled  vmder  the  existing  social  security 
programs — old-age,  survivors',  and  dis- 
ability insurance. 

Those  making  this  claim  say  the  new 
health  insurance  trust  fund  set  up  in 
H.R.  6675  would  be  separate  from  the 
present  social  security  trust  fund.  They 
point  out  the  bill  reqviires  social  security 
withholding  for  hospital  benefits  to  be 
deducted  from  wages  separately  from  the 
regular  old-age,  survivors',  and  disability 
social  security  deductions. 

Separate  accounting  will  not  insulate 
one  program  from  the  other.  Both  pro- 
grams have  already  had  and  will  continue 
to  have  an  impact  on  each  other. 

The  reason  is  that  the  revenues  for 
the   old-age,   survivors',   and   disability 
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benefits  and  the  revenues  for  thje  new 
hospital  benefits  will  be  derived  f  rqm  the 
same  source;  wages  of  workers  in  social 
security  covered  jobs  and  railroad  retire- 
ment covered  jobs. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  OASDI  cash 
benefits  programs  and  the  new  hospital 
benefits  program  are  competing  for  social 
security  taxes  levied  on  wages. 

We  cannot  put  too  heavy  taxes  on 
wages,  or  we  shall  deprive  workers  of  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  their  living  expenses. 

As  employers  must  match  the  social 
security  tax  for  each  of  their  workers, 
this  will  raise  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  this  added  cost  will  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  in  higher  prices.  Higher 
prices  make  it  more  dif&cult  to  sell 
abroad  in  competition  with  foreign 
companies. 

So  the  sky  is  not  the  limit  when  it 
comes  to  the  amount  of  social  secvurity 
taxes  that  can  be  extracted  from  wages. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  some  time  in 
the  future.^  when  we  want  to  increase 
ttie  cash  benefits  for  social  security  re- 
tirees, for  dependents,  disabled  persons 
and  all  the  rest  and  when  the  costs  of 
the  hospital  program  require  an  increase, 
we  are  going  to  reach  a  point  where  we 
cannot  increase  the  burden  on  wage 
earners  by  hiking  social  security  taxes 
on  their  wages  or  self-employed  income, 
or  by  making  more  of  their  wages  subject 
to  the  tax — raising  the  taxable  wage  base. 

Some  people  think  that  day  is  not  far 
off. 

Even  some  ardent  advocates  of  hospi- 
talization through  social  security  taxes 
have  already  admitted  that  future  social 
security  improvements  may  have  to  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenues. 

Endorsement  of  the  supplementary 
insurance  program,  which  is  not 
financed  out  of  social  security  taxes,  is 
tacit  recognition  that  a  fully  compre- 
hensive medicalcare  program  should  not 
be  financed  out  of  social  security.  The 
burden  would  be  too  great  on  one  seg- 
ment of  our  population,  the  wage  earn- 
ers. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  alternative. 
That  is  to  make  the  elderly  patients  pay 
a  greater  share  of  the  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  provides  for  automatic  increases 
in  the  amount  patients  must  pay  for 
-  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  starting 
in  1968.  if  costs  of  these  services  rise 
enough  by  then.  A  patient  hospitalized 
for  90  days  would  pay  $340.  If  he  stays 
the  full  100  days  in  a  nursing  home  after 
hospitalization,  he  woud  pay  an  addi- 
tional $400.  for  a  total  of  $740. 

Under  provisions  of  H.R.  6675,  if  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  costs  rise  appre- 
ciably, the  amount  the  patient  would  pay 
also  will  rise. 

To  make  patients  pay  even  more  than 
the  bill  provides  would  put  a  greater  bur- 
den on  the  elderly,  the  very  people  we 
seek  to  help  under  this  program. 

GENERAL    REVENUE    FINANCING    FORECAST 

I  predict  that  eventually  tlm  OASDI 
cash  benefit  programs  or  the  hospital 
program  will  have  to  be  financed,  in 
whole  or  in  pari,  out  of  general  revenue 
financing. 


Cash  benefits  for  a  worker,  his  surviv- 
ors, or  dependents  under  the  present  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program — social  security — are  related  to 
wages  earned  by  the  worker. 

Retirement  benefits,  survivor's  bene- 
fits, child's  benefits  and  disability  bene- 
fits of  the  existing  social  security  program 
are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  Americans. 

It  is  certain  this  program  will  have  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  necessary  further  improvements  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  the  sensible  procedure 
is  to  continue  the  existing  OASDI  social 
security  programs  vmder  the  social  se- 
curity tax  system. 

Hospital  benefits  under  the  basic  plan 
of  H.R.  6675  are,  however,  not  related  to 
the  amount  of  wages  each  worker  has 
earned. 

Therefore,  it  makes  much  more  sense 
to  me  to  finance  the  hospital  program 
out  of  general  revenues.  In  this  way, 
the  cost  of  the  hospital  program  can  be 
spread  among  all  taxpayers,  according 
to  their  income  and  ability  to  pay. 

Now  to  return  to  my  commentary  on 
other  features  of  H.R.  6675. 

child's  benefits  extended  for  ftjll-time 
students 

Child's  social  security  benefits,  which 
formerly  terminated  at  age  18,  are  con- 
tinued by  the  bill  up  to  age  22,  provided 
the  child  is  attending  school  full-time 
until  then. 

I  voted  for, this  provision  last  year  in 
the  bill  that  regrettably  died  In  confer- 
ence October  3.  This  year  I  introduced  a 
bUl  (S.  498)  to  extend  the  age  of  22.  I 
fully  support  this  extension,  which  will 
help  an  estimated  295,000  children  this 
year  continue  their  schooling. 

I  am  delighted  the  provision  was  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965. 

DISABILITT   BENEFITS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Older  workers  age  55  or  over  who  meet 
the  statutory  definition  of  blindness  in 
the  disability  freeze  could  qualify  for 
cash  benefits  if  unable  to  engage  in  their 
past*  occupation.  Benefits  would  not  be 
paid  if  they  were  actually  engaging  in 
any  substantial  gainful  activity. 

For  young  workers  who  are  blind  and 
disabled  before  age  31,  the  bill  permits 
social  security  disability  benefits  if  the 
worker  has  one-half  of  the  quarters 
elapsing  after  age  21  up  to  the  point  of 
disability. 

A  minimum  of  six  quarters  of  covered 
employment  would  be  required  for  young 
workers.  All  other  existing  requirements 
of  disability  must  be  met,  including  in- 
ability to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity. 

Present  law  requires  a  minimum  of  5 
years  of  covered  employment  as  one 
qualification  for  disability  benefits,  irre- 
spective of  the  kind  of  disablement.  This 
is  a  difficult  requirement  for  young  work- 
ers to  meet. 

To  help  young  workers,  earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  establishing  a  re- 
quirement of  six  quarters  of  coverage  or 
one-half  of  the  quarters  elapsing  be- 
tween age  21  and  the  age  of  disability, 
whichever  is  greater. 


This  followed  the  substance  of  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  in  January 
1965. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  did  not  approve  my  amend- 
ment and  it  was  not  in  H.R.  6675  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  therefore,  that  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  reduced  the  quar- 
ters of  covered  employment  for  young 
workers  as  I  had  proposed,  although  they 
limited  the  benefits  only  to  blind  disabled 
young  persons.  I  shall  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  obtain  disability  benefits  for 
young  workers  disabled  by  other  illnesses. 

pTffAm.im  CHILD'S  BENEFITS  EXTENDED 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  House  con- 
ferees would  not  accept  my  amendment 
regarding  disabled  children,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate  Itself  in  passing 
H.R.  6675. 

My  amendment  provided  social  secur- 
ity disability  benefits  for  a  child  disabled 
before  age  22 — present  law  says  before 
age  18 — should  his  parent  die,  become 
disabled  or  retire  under  social  security. 

The  mother  of  the  child  would  also  be 
eligible  for  benefits  so  long  as  she  con- 
tinued to  have  the  child  in  her  care. 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  is 
considered  dependent  and  is  paid  child's 
insurance  benefits  if  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously disabled  since  before  age  18. 

Young  persons  disabled  between  ages 
18  and  22  ordinarily  would  not  have 
worked  the  5  years  needed  to  qualify 
vmder  existing  law  for  social  security  dis- 
ability based  on  his  earnings.  It  is 
likely,  even  if  this  person  is  working,  his 
parent  would  assvune  financial  responsi- 
bility for  his  support  following  disable- 
ment. 

Therefore,  it  Is  appropriate  to  extend 
child's  benefits  to  those  disabled  before 
age  22. 

An  estimated  20,000  persons — disabled 
children  and  their  mothers — would  have 
become  immediately  eligible  for  benefits 
had  this  provision  been  included  in  the 
bill.  We  carmot  ease  the  heartache  in- 
volved for  these  disabled  young  people 
and  their  families.  But  we  could  help  to 
ease  the  financial  strain  by  approving 
this  provision. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  provision 
Is  not  in  the  final  version  of  H.R.  6675. 

WIDOWS'  BENEFITS  AT  AGE  60 

Hli.  6675  permits  widows  to  receive 
benefits  at  age  60  on  a  reduced  basis. 
Under  present  law,  a  widow  must  wait 
until  age  62  before  she  may  receive  any 
social  security  benefits.  At  that  time  she 
receives  the  full  benefit.  This  bill  allows 
her  to  elect  a  reduced  benefit  starting  at 
age  60  if  she  would  prefer,  and  in  this 
way  gives  a  widow  greater  leeway  in  de- 
ciding what  is  most  advantageous  in  her 
particular  circumstance.  It  is  estimated 
185.000  widows  will  claim  benefits  under 
this  provision  in  the  first  year. 

BENEFITS    FOR    SOME    PAST    AGE    72 

H.R.  6675  reduces  to  a  minimum  of 
three  quarters  the  requirement  for  social 
security  covered  employment  of  certain 
persons  past  72  so  that  they  can  qualify 


for  a  $35-a-month  benefit.  Wives  of 
those  who  qualify  would  receive  $17.50  a 
month  and  widows  $35  a  month. 

Some  355,000  persons  past  72  would 
be  eligible  for  benefits,  effective  the 
second  month  after  the  month  of  enact- 
ment. 

This  is  another  provision  I  voted  for 
last  year  in  the  bill  that  later  died.  This 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  764)  provid- 
ing these  benefits.  I  am  delighted  the 
pending  bill  includes  this  feature. 

EARNINGS   LIMIT   RAISED 

H.R.  6675  increases  to  $1,500 — now 
$1,200 — the  amount  a  social  security 
recipient  may  earn  without  losing  any  of 
his  social  security  benefit. 

For  each  $2  earned  between  $1,500  and 
$2,700,  he  would  lose  $1  of  his  social  secu- 
rity benefit.  For  earnings  above  $2,700 
he  would  lose  $1  in  benefits  for  $1  of 
earnings. 

Now  he  loses  $1  in  benefits  for  each  $2 
earned  between  $1,200  and  $1,700;  and 
he  loses  $1  for  each  $1  earned  above 
that. 

In  addition,  vmder  H.R.  6675  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  beneficiary  may 
have  in  a  month  and  still  receive  full 
benefits  for  that  month,  regardless  of 
his  yearly  earnings,  is  raised  to  $125 — 
now  $100. 

About  750.000  persons  would  be  helped 
by  this  feature  which  is  effective  begin- 
ning calendar  year  1966. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  765)  to  raise  the  annual  earnings 
limit  to  $2,400  and  the  monthly  limit  to 
$200  without  loss  of  social  security 
benefit. 

At  least  the  provision  in  HJl.  6675  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

MATERNAL     AND     CHILD     HEALTH     AND     WELFARE 
AMENDMENTS 

H.R.  6675  increases  the  amount  au- 
thorized in  present  law  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  increase  Is 
$5  million  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  increase  is  $10  million  a  year. 

This  would  raise  the  1966  total  to 
$45  million,  rising  each  year  until  1970 
and  thereafter  when  the  total  is  $60 
million. 

Authorizations  for  crippled  children's 
service  and  child  welfare  would  also  be 
increased  by  $5  million  the  first  year  and 
$10  million  the  following  years. 

In  addition,  H.R.  6675  authorizes  $5 
milUon  for  1967,  $10  million  for  1968, 
and  $17.5  million  yearly  thereafter  for 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  training  professional  personnel  in 
health  and  related  care  of  crippled  chil- 
dren, particularly  mentally  retarded 
children  and  those  with  mvUtlple  handi- 
caps. 

A  new  provision  added  to  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  5-year  program  of  special 
project  grants  for  comprehensive  health 
care  and  services  for  children  of  school 
age  or  for  preschool  children. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  $15  million  would 
be  authorized  and  this  authorization 
would  increase  until  it  reached  $50  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IMPROVEMENTS 

H.R.  6675  improves  and  expands  the 
public  assistance  programs  by  such 
amendments  as — 

First.  Increasing  the  Federal  match- 
ing share  for  cash  payments  for  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  families 
with  dependent  children. 

Second.  Eliminating  limitations  on 
Federal  participation  in  public  assist- 
ance to  aged  individuals  in  tuberculosis 
and  mental  disease  hospitals  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Third.  Allowing  States  greater  lati- 
tude in  disregarding  certain  earnings  in 
determining  need  of  public  assistance 
recipients. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  in 
the  bill  requiring  special  comment  before 
I  proceed  to  discuss  the  two  health  and 
medical  care  plans. 

CONSOLIDATED  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

H.R.  6675  consolidates  five  existing 
medical  assistance  programs  into  one 
Kerr-Mills  program  with  improvements. 

This  should  greatly  simplify  adminis- 
tration of  medical  assistance  for  the 
needy,  the  indigent  aged,  the  medically 
indigent  aged,  dependent  children,  the 
blind,  and  the  permanent  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

More  than  that,  it  should  make  pos- 
sible better  medical  care  programs  for 
them. 

In  the  past.  Federal  old-age  assistance 
has  been  available  to  provide  medical 
care  for  those  who  are  indigent.  In  1960, 
Congress  enacted  the  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  program  to  help  those  who 
are  normally  self-supporting  but  who 
lack  sufficient  funds  to  pay  their  hos- 
pital, doctor,  and  medical  bills.  I  voted 
for  this  program. 

Since  1960,  this  program,  known  as 
the  Kerr-Mills  program,  has  been  put 
into  effect  in  40  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam.  During  the  brief  life  of  this 
program  so  far,  it  has  helped  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sick  people  past  65. 

Critics  have  lambasted  this  program. 

Yet  no  one  today  proposes  to  repeal 
the  Kerr-Mills  program. 

Instead,  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  6675, 
provides  a  more  effective  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  and  expands  its  cov- 
erage to  the  other  foiu*  groups  I  men- 
tioned, now  cared  for  under  other  pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  certain 
basic  medical  care  is  available  under  the 
consolidated  program,  the  bill  specifies 
that,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  by  July 
1,  1967,  a  State  must  provide  inpatient 
hospital  services,  outpatient  hospital 
services,  other  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services,  skilled  nursing  home  services 
for  those  age  21  or  over,  and  physicians' 
services — whether  furnished  in  the  office, 
the  patient's  home,  a  hospital,  a  skilled 
nursing  home,  or  elsewhere — in  order  to 
receive  Federal  funds. 

Past  experience  revealed  that,  despite 
Federal  old-age  assistance  and  despite 
the  Kerr-Mills  assistance  program,  there 
remain  a  large  number  of  Americans  past 
65  whose  incomes  are  too  large  for  them 


to  qualify  for  these  programs,  but  are  not 
large  enough  for  them  to  buy  com- 
prehensive health  insvirance  which  wovild 
protect  them  against  costly  illness. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  the  Aging  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  devoted  much  study  to  the 
problem  of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  one  of 
the  greatest  fears  of  older  persons  is  an 
illness  that  could  wipe  out  a  lifetime  sav- 
ings and  result  in  destitution.  I  cospon- 
sored  legislation  in  the  86th,  87th,  and 
88th  Congresses  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  older  Americans  for  compre- 
hensive health  insurance. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  H.R. 
6675  is  to  reduce  these  fears  of  Ameri- 
cans past  65  and  help  provide  them  a 
bulwark  against  these  hazards  of  Ulness 
and  impoverishment. 

While  the  bill  does  not  do  the  entire 
job,  it  does  a  significant  and  important 
job. 

MEDIC^iL  BILLS  ONLY  ONE  PROBLEM  OF  AGING 

I  would  like  to  remind  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
that  the  health  provisions  and  social  se- 
curity liberalizations  in  this  bill  are  but 
steps  toward  solving  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

We  in  Congress,  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  our  State  and  local 
governments  must  not  neglect  other  ma- 
jor problems  of  older  Americans. 

1.  BETTER   INCOMES 

We  must  search  for  ways  to  improve 
further  the  income  of  our  senior  citizens 
so  that  they  can  live  in  dignity  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

One  forgotten  group  among  our  older 
people  is  the  group  that  does  not  receive 
social  security  retirement  benefits,  nor 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  nor  military 
pensions,  nor  Federal  Government  re- 
tirement. 

Congress  has  adjusted  annuities  for 
these  latter  groups  of  retirees  from  time 
to  time  because  this  is  in  the  province 
of  Congress.  But  those  retired  under 
many  private  systems  or  living  off  sav- 
ings received  no  increases  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

2.  HALT   INFLATION 

We  must  make  far  greater  efforts  to 
halt  inflation,  which  is  steadily  eroding 
F>ensions  and  incomes  and  wages. 

Inflation  hm-ts  most  those  with  low 
incomes  or  fixed  incomes.  While  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up  and  up,  their  in- 
comes remain  the  seime  and  their  few 
dollars  buy  less. 

Inflation  is  the  root  cause  of  the  7  per- 
cent social  security  increase  provided  in 
H.R. 6675. 

3.    BAN  EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINATION 

Another  problem  of  our  older  people 
demanding  our  attention  is  the  discrim- 
ination against  emplosdng  those  who  are 
ready,  willing,  and  qualified  to  work. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  tn  June 
Issued  a  lengthy  report  urging  elimina- 
tion of  arbitrary  age  discrimination  in 
employment. 

To  deny  a  person  a  job  solely  because 
of  a  policy  that  no  one  beyond  a  certain 
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age  shall  be  hired  is  bad  practice.  It 
hurts  not  only  those  past  65  but  also 
those  in  much  younger  age  brackets,  even 
as  young  as  25. 

4.    OTHER  AREAS 

There  are  other  areas  of  special  con- 
cern to  older  Americans:  housing;  dis- 
eases of  the  aging*  frauds,  deceptions, 
and  quackery  aimed  at  older  persons,  and 
many  others  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government. 

So.  while  the  bill.  H.R.  6675,  we  are 
voting  on  soon  is  wide  in  scope  and  im- 
portant, it  is  not  the  total  answer  to  the 
problems  of  older  Americans. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  this  bill  to  help  the 
aged,  children,  blind  and  disabled  per- 
sons, and  needy  Americans. 

I  agree  existing  programs  are  not 
meeting  fully  the  need  of  many  elderly 
people  for  financial  assistance  toward 
their  medical  expenses. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  those  well  able  to  pay  their 
own  medical  bills. 

I  believe  more  assistance  could  be  pro- 
vided elderly  people  who  really  need  help 
if  the  bill  excluded  those  who  do  not 
need  help. 

I  believe  the  tax  burden  on  low-in- 
come people  for  medicare  would  be  far 
less  if  medicare  were  financed  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues,  rather  than  social  secu- 
rity taxes.  By  tying  this  program  to  so- 
cial security  taxes  40  percent  of  the  tax- 
able income  in  America  will  escape  the 
burden  of  helping  to  pay  for  a  hospi- 
tal-nursing home  plan.  This  means  the 
tax  burden  is  that  much  heavier  on  wage 
earners,  self-employed,  and  employers. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives through  established  congressional 
procedures,  have  indicated  they  clearly 
favor  the  plan  in  this  bill,  which  pro- 
vides limited  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
regardless  of  need,  financed  by  social  se- 
curity taxes  on  wages,  regardless  of  abil- 
ity of  wage  earners  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  far  better 
medical  care  plan  could  be  provided  but 
in  view  of  the  legislative  situation  and 
in  view  of  the  many,  many  necessary, 
long-overdue,  and  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  this  enormous  and  complex 
measure,  I  shall  vote  to  pass  H.R.  6675. 

I  shall  do  so  because  I  believe  there  is 
now  a  gap  in  protection  of  America's 
senior  citizens  against  costly  illness. 
This  bill  will  help  to  fill  that  gap. 

I  shall  do  so  because  I  believe  the  7- 
percent  social  security  increase  is  lu:- 
gently  needed  by  all  those  millions  of 
Americans  now  receiving  social  security. 

I  shall  do  so  because  I  believe  social 
security  programs  need  improvement  to 
better  help  retirees,  children,  dependents, 
the  disabled,  and  the  blind.  The  bill  has 
many  provisions  to  improve  social 
security. 

I  shall  do  so  because  I  believe  that 
through  this  legislation  America  is  once 
again  proving  we  are  a  nation  with  a 
heart,  throbbing  with  compassion  for  the 
sick,  the  aged,  the  deprived;  that  we  are 


a  Nation  with  a  conscience  that  pricks  us 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  our  people; 
and  that  we  are  a  Nation  with  the  spirit 
and  the  will  to  make  sure  all  Americans 
can  live  in  dignity,  free  from  fear  of 
destitution. 

H.R.  6675  is  a  milestone  in  our  Na- 
tion's march  toward  greater  progress  and 
well-being  for  all  Americans. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  final  action  and  send  to  the 
President  today  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965 — including  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  insurance  for  the 
aged,  and  increased  benefits  in  the  reg- 
ular social  security  programs.  I  voted 
for  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate, 
and  will  vote  today  for  the  report  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  agreeing  upon 
the  final  form  of  this  major  extension 
and  improvements  of  the  social  security 
system. 

The  bill  revises  many  programs  and 
benefits  under  the  social  security  system, 
which  will  be  helpful  to  millions  of  people 
today  and  in  the  years  to  come.  But  one 
part  of  the  bill  has  been  controversial. 

The  issue  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
has  been  discussed  and  debated  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1947.  For 
5  years  it  has  been  before  the  Senate  in 
the  general  form  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  this  bill. 

For  example,  in  1954  President  Eisen- 
hower recommended  Federal  reinsur- 
ance of  private  health  plans,  but  the 
proposal  did  not  receive  support.  Sev- 
eral of  us  worked  hard  on  a  voluntary 
bill  financed  from  general  revenues,  not 
unlike  eldercare  proposed  this  year, 
which  we  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
King-Anderson  social  security  bill  in 
1960;  it  was  opposed  from  all  sides. 
Later,  in  1962,  we  were  able  to  secure 
improvements  and  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Anderson-Javits  bill.  These 
amendments,  which  we  first  proposed, 
are  in  this  bill.  One  includes  under  cov- 
erage of  the  bill  all  of  those,  numbering 
over  2  million,  who  are  not  under  social 
security;  another  proposed  the  separate 
trust  fund  for  medical  care  benefits 
which  is  in  this  bill, 

I  voted  against  medicare  in  1960  and 
1964  because  it  was  brought  up  after  the 
political  conventions  and  before  the  elec- 
tions, and  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
House  which  must  first  consider  such 
measures.  I  believed  those  bills  had  not 
been  carefully  drawn,  with  assurance  of 
keeping  the  social  security  trust  fund 
sound,  and  I  could  not  vote  for  a  bill  un- 
less it  was  sound  financially. 

This  discussion,  thorough  committee 
consideration,  and  full  debate,  has  devel- 
oped facts — recognized  by  the  Congress 
in  this  bill. 

First.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  millions 
of  people  over  65  years  of  age  who,  be- 
cause of  their  financial  circumstances, 
cannot  secure  the  extent  of  hospital  and 
other  medical  care  which  is  available  to 
those  more  fortimate. 


Today,  there  are  nearly  19  million  peo- 
ple over  65  years  of  age,  and  that  number 
will  grow.  It  is  estimated  that  1  out  of 
6  of  this  group  will  be  hospitalized  every 
year,  and  9  out  of  10  during  their  life- 
times. Over  75  percent  of  these  persons 
have  a  cash  income  of  less  than  $2,000 
per  year.  These  figures  prove  the  truth 
that  there  are  millions  among  those  now 
over  65  years  of  age,  and  millions  who 
will  reach  65  in  the  years  to  come,  who 
will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
hospitalization. 

The  second  fact  developed  in  the  long 
debate  which  has  gone  forward  over  the 
years  is  that  there  is  no  method,  other 
than  social  security  insurance,  which  can 
provide  for  the  hospital  expenses  that 
millions  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age 
must  bear. 

Many  in  the  medical  profession  op- 
posed this  bill,  and  I  am  siire  with  sin- 
cerity; but  humane  and  noble  as  their 
efforts  have  been  to  provide  care  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay,  it  is  clear 
that  the  medical  profession  cannot  pay 
the  hospital  costs  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. Private  insurance  plans  have  done 
much  to  provide  protection  for  older  per- 
sons, but  require  higher  premiums  and 
restricted  benefits  for  the  aged,  and  of- 
ten can  be  canceled  by  the  company  leav- 
ing older  persons  uninsured  and  without 
hope  for  the  future.  Finally,  our  earlier 
efforts  showed  that  the  Congress,  the 
medical  profession,  insurance  companies, 
and  the  general  public  would  not  support 
medical  care  bills  requiring  the  annual 
appropriation  of  sums  reaching  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  And  yet,  without  such 
appropriations,  there  is  no  legislative 
method  of  providing  even  minimum  care 
through  a  wholly  non-social-security  ap- 
proach. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  medicare.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Kerr-Mills  provisions, 
which  this  bill  also  amends,  are  sufiB- 
cient;  but  its  assistance  is  available  only 
to  persons  in  the  lowest  income  scale.  It 
is  true  that  this  bill  will  provide  benefits 
for  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
65,  whether  or  not  they  have  contributed 
to  the  social  security  system,  but  this  is 
true  of  the  present  programs  under  social 
security;  it  will  also  provide  the  assur- 
ance of  hospital,  nursing,  and  home  care 
of  millions  who  now  and  in  future  years 
will  contribute  to  the  social  security 
fund.  It  is  argued  also  that  the  rich 
and  well  to  do  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  this  bill;  but  less  than  4  percent  of 
persons  over  65  have  an  income  exceed- 
ing $10,000  annually,  and  the  bill  assures 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  who  con- 
tribute to  its  financing. 

The  objections  to  medicare  derive 
basically  from  opposition  to  any  plan 
financed  through  the  social  security 
system,  upon  the  grounds  that  such  a 
measure  is  compulsory  and  socialistic.  I 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  take  this  position.  But  I  say  that 
these  same  arguments  have  been  and 
can  be  applied  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  effective  since  1937. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  cash  benefits  to 
persons  reaching  the  age  of  retirement. 
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to  help  them  meet  their  minimum  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  and  housing. 

I  consider  health  care  as  being 
similarly  a  basic  need.  Who  can  argue 
that  health  care  for  persons  over  65  who 
are  sick,  injured,  or  desperately  ill  is  not 
as  important  to  them  as  the  provision  of 
cash  benefits  to  others  for  food,  clothing, 
and  housing? 

I  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
in  Pulaski  Cotmty,  serving  as  a  county 
judge  and  circuit  court  judge.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  traveled 
throughout  my  State  many  times.  From 
my  experience  and  observation,  and  from 
the  facts  which  I  have  studied  carefully 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  there  are  thousands  of 
people  In  Kentucky  and  millions  in  the 
United  States  who  do  not  have  the  same 
opportunity  for  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  which  is  available  to  others 
in  better  financial  circumstances. 

I  do  not  need  any  statistics  to  know 
this  is  true.  From  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  plight  of  dozens  of  families  that  I 
have  known,  I  know  this  to  be  true.  I 
have  been  in  their  homes  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  have  seen  these  people. 

Can  a  great  country  like  ours — the 
wealthiest  in  the  world,  the  country 
with  the  greatest  medical  facilities,  the 
greatest  program  of  medical  research,  a 
country  possessing  noble  and  unselfish 
doctors  and  dedicated  nurses,  a  country 
which  provides  the  most  complete  and 
painstaking  care  for  those  who  are  able 
to  pay — can  this  country  delay  longer  in 
taking  steps  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  millions  who  are  unable 
to  do  so? 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  Senate 
without  having  voted  for  legislation  to 
provide  assurance  of  health  care  to  these 
millions  of  people.  I  have  considered 
and  worked  on  the  problem  for  years. 
I  see  no  way  of  providing  such  care  with- 
out the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  think  of  this  issue  as  one  of  the  great 
human  problems  of  our  times.  I  have 
made  my  decision  upon  the  basis  of  facts 
as  I  have  studied  them,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  need  of  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  an  out- 
line of  some  of  the  principal  benefit  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  6675,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health  Insurance  and  Medical  Care 
FOR  THE  Aged 

basic      hospital      insurance      plan BENEFITS 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to  90 
days  In  each  spell  of  Illness.  The  patient 
pays  a  deductible  amount  of  $40  for  the  first 
60  days,  plus  $10  a  day  after  60  days.  Hos- 
pital services  would  include  all  those  ordi- 
narily furnished  by  a  hospital  to  its  in- 
patients; however,  payment  would  not  be 
made  for  private  duty  nursing  or  for  the  hos- 
pital services  of  physicians  except  services 
provided  by  medical  or  dental  interns  or  resi- 
dents in  training  under  approved  teaching 
programs.  Inpatient  psychiatric  hospital 
service  would  also  be  Included,  but  a  lifetime 
limitation  of  190  days  would  be  Imposed. 


2.  Posthospital  extended  care  (In  a  facil- 
ity having  an  arrangement  with  a  hospital) 
after  the  patient  is  transferred  from  a  hos- 
pital for  up  to  100  days  in  each  spell  of  Ul- 
ness.  After  the  first  20  days  of  care,  patients 
will  pay  $5  a  day  for  the  remaining  days  of 
extended  care. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
with  the  patient  paying  a  $20  deductible 
amount  and  a  20-percent  coinsurance  for 
each  diagnostic  study  (that  is,  for  diagnostic 
services  furnished  to  him  by  the  same  hos- 
pital during  a  20-day  period) ;  and 

4.  Posthospital  home  health  services  for 
up  to  100  visits,  after  discharge  from  a  hos- 
pital (after  at  least  a  3-day  stay)  or  extended 
care  facility  and  before  the  beginning  of  a 
new  spell  of  illness. 

VOLUNTAHT    SXn>PLEMENTART    MEDICAL 
INSURANCE   PLAN BENEFITS 

Physicians'  services,  home  health  services, 
and  numerous  other  medical  and  health 
services  in  and  out  of  medical  institutions. 
There  would  be  an  annual  deductible  of  $50. 
Then  the  plan  would  cover  80  percent  of  the 
patient's  bill  (above  the  deductible)  for  the 
following  services: 

1.  Physicians'  and  surgeons'  services, 
whether  furnished  in  a  hospital,  clinic,  office, 
in  the  home,  or  elsewhere. 

2.  Home  health  service  (with  no  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization)  for  up  to  100 
visits  during  each  calendar  year. 

3.  Diagnostic  X-ray,  diagnostic  laboratory 
tests,  and  other  diagnostic  tests. 

4.  X-ray,  radium,  and  radioactive  Isotope 
therapy. 

5.  Ambulance  services. 

6.  Surgical  dressings  and  splints,  casts,  and 
other  devices  for  reduction  of  fractures  and 
dislocations;  rental  of  durable  medical 
equipment  such  as  Iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents, 
hospital  beds,  and  wheelchairs  used  In  the 
patient's  home,  prosthetic  devices  (other 
than  dental)  which  replace  all  or  part  of  an 
internal  body  organ,  braces,  and  artificial 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  etc. 

CHILD      HEALTH      AND      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 

Health  care  for  needy  children:  A  new 
provision  is  added  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  carry  out  a  5-year  program  of  spe- 
cial project  grants  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  and  services  for  children  of  school 
age,  or  preschool  children,  particularly  In 
areas  with  concentrations  of  low-Income 
families.  Projects  would  have  to  provide 
screening,  diagnosis,  preventive  services, 
treatment,  correction  of  defects,  and  after- 
care. Including  dental  services,  with  treat- 
ment, correction  of  defects,  and  aftercare 
limited  to  children  in  low-Income  families. 

Mental  retardation  planning:  Would  au- 
thorize grants  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  to  implement  and  follow  up  on  plans 
and  other  steps  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
PROVISIONS 

1.  Seven  percent  across-the-board  Increase 
in  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

2.  Payment  of  child's  Insurance  benefits  to 
children  attending  school  or  college  after  at- 
tainment of  age  18  and  up  to  age  22  (295,000 
children  will  be  eligible;  no  mother's  or  wife's 
benefits  would  be  payable  If  the  only  child  In 
the  mother's  care  is  one  who  has  attained 
age  18) . 

3.  Benefits  for  widows  optional  at  age  60, 
actuarially  reduced  (185,000  widows  will  be 
eligible) . 

4.  Amendment  of  disability  progrEim.  Defi- 
nition changed  to  make  benefits  payable  (if 
sufficient  severity  exists)  If  the  disability  can 
be  expected  to  last  for  a  continuous  period 
of  not  less  than  12  calendar  months.  (For- 
mer requirement  was  that  a  worker's  dls- 


abUlty  must  be  expected  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinued and  Indefinite  duration  .and  expected 
to  resxUt  In  death.  Also  provides  offset  pro- 
vision, allowing  worker  to  obtain  total  bene- 
fits (from  social  security  and  workmen's 
compensation)  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of 
his  average  monthly  earnings  under  social 
security.)  Liberalizes  to  some  extent  re- 
quirements for  blind  people;  those  55  and 
over  who  meet  definition  could  qualify  for 
cash  benefits  on  the  basis  of  their  inability 
to  engage  In  their  past  occupation. 

5.  Benefits  to  certain  persons  at  age  72  or 
over.  Provides  a  "transitional  Insured 
status."  A  worker  could  qualify  for  benefits 
at  age  72  If  he  had  one  quarter  of  coverage 
for  each  year  that  elapsed  after  1950  and  up 
to  the  year  In  which  he  reached  age  65  (62 
for  women) ,  with  a  minimum  of  three  quar- 
ters. Present  law  requires  six  quarters. 
Those  quarters  could  have  been  acquired  at 
any  time  since  the  Inception  of  the  program. 
Also,  any  widow  who  attains  age  71  In  or 
before  1965,  If  her  husband  died  or  reached 
age  65  In  1954  or  earlier,  could  get  a  widow's 
benefit  when  she  Is  age  72  or  over.  If  her  hvis- 
band  had  at  least  three  quarters  of  coverage. 
Present  law  requires  six  quarters. 

6.  Retirement  test:  Under  new  blU,  the 
first  $1,500  of  earnings  a  year  would  be  fully 
exempted,  and  there  would  be  a  $1  reduction 
In  benefits  for  each  $2  of  earnings  between 
$1,500  and  $2,700,  and  for  each  $1  of  earn- 
ings thereafter.  In  addition,  the  amount  of 
earnings  a  beneficiary  may  have  in  a  month, 
and  get  full  benefits  for  that  month  regard- 
less of  his  annual  earnings,  would  be  raised 
from  $100  to  $125.  (Under  existing  law,  the 
first  $1,200  a  year  Is  fully  exempted,  and 
there  is  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits  for  each 
$2  of  annual  earnings  between  $1,200  and 
$1,700,  and  for  each  $1  thereafter.) 

7.  Wife's  and  widow's  benefits  for  divorced 
women:  Payments  would  be  authorized  to 
the  divorced  wife  of  a  retired,  deceased,  or 
disabled  worker  If  she  had  been  married  to 
the  worker  for  at  least  20  years  before  the 
date  of  the  divorce  and  If  her  divorced  hus- 
band was  making  (or  was  obligated  by  the 
court  to  make)  a  substantial  contribution  to 
her  support  when  he  became  entitled  to 
benefits,  became  disabled,  or  died.  Provi- 
sion Is  also  made  for  the  reestabllshment  of 
benefit  rights  for  a  divorced  wife,  a  widow, 
or  a  surviving  divorced  wife  who  remarries 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  ends  In  divorce, 
annulment,  or  in  the  death  of  the  husband. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  half -min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  do 
very  much  with  the  last  few  seconds. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  medicare  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  aflBrmative) .  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  ab- 
sent on  oflacial  business.    I  have  a  pair 
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with  him.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
privileged  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
detained  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[No.  201  Leg.] 

YEAS— 70 

Aiken  Hayden  Moss 

Anderson  HiU  Muskle 

Bartlett  Inouye  Nelson 

Bass  Jackson  Neuberger 

Bayh  Javlts  Pastore 

Bible  Jordan,  N.C.  Pell 

Boggs  Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Brewster  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Kuchel  Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Lausche  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Long,  Mo.  Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson  Long,  La.  Russell,  Ga. 

Case  Magnuson  Saltonstall 

Clark  Mansfield  Scott 

Cooper  McClellan  Smathers 

Cotton  McGee  Smith 

Dodd  McGovem  Symington 

Douglas  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Pong  McNamara  T>'dlngs 

Pulbrlght  Metcall  Williams,  N.J. 

Gore  Mondale  Yarborough 

Gruenlng  Moru-oney  Young,  Ohio 

Hart  Montoya 

Hartke  Morse 

NAYS— 24 

Allott  Hlckenlooper  Pearson 

Bennett  Holland  Robertson 

Byrd,  Va.  Hruska  Simpson 

Domlnlck  Jordan,  Idaho  Stennls 

Eastland  Miller  Thurmond 

EUender  Morton  Tower 

Ervln  Mundt  Williams,  Del. 

Fannin  Murphy  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Church  Dirksen  McCarthy 

Curtis  Harris  Sparkman 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  mark  this  historic  occasion  by 
expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  for  piloting  success- 
fully through  the  Senate  this  measure 
of  such  great  national  significance.  He 
displayed  his  usual  skill  and  understand- 
ing. He  gave  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views.  We  owe  him  a  great 
debt  for  what  has  happened. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who  has 


labored  long  and  faithfully  for  many 
years  to  bring  into  being  this  type  of  bill, 
and  for  many  years  was  known  as  the 
Anderson-King  bill,  which  will  soon  be 
the  law  of  the  land. 

To  him  great  credit  must  be  given  for 
the  work  he  has  done  through  the  years, 
for  this  is  a  most  auspicious  occasion. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
Last  year,  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  not  feeling  too  well,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  stepped  in  and 
helped  carry  a  part  of  the  burden  in  fur- 
thering the  consideration  of  this  type  of 
legislation. 

My  thanks  go  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  those  who  were  for  and  also  those 
who  were  opposed,  because  those  who  are 
opposed  were  most  constructive.  What 
has  happened  today  will  mark  a  new 
milestone  in  the  history  of  American  so- 
cial legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  not 
forget  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  called  him  to  mind.  I  intended 
to  mention  him  also,  and  had  him  in 
mind.  The  trouble  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  that  he  gets  off  in  a 
corner,  and  although  one  has  his  name 
in  mind,  and  intends  to  call  attention  to 
him,  one  loses  sight  of  him.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation,  he  did  yeoman 
work.  He  was  always  in  the  forefront, 
and  to  him  also  goes  credit  for  being 
among  the  leaders  in  having  this  legis- 
lation passed. 

Mr.  Al^fDERSON.  He  did  magnificent 
work  in  his  Special  Committee  on  the 
Aging,  and  he  also  did  great  work  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  he  did  also  In 
connection  with  so  many  other  bills.  It 
is  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  recall  all 
those  Senators  who  so  deservedly  should 
be  mentioned  at  this  time. 

There  have  been  so  many  ardent  sup- 
porters and  advocates  of  this  legislation 
that  my  memory  will  necessarily  fall. 
However,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  I  must  not  forget  the  efforts 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DouglAs],  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger]. Their  efforts  have  today  been 
successfully  completed.  It  Is  a  day  of 
satisfaction  in  the  Senate,  a  day  of  ful- 
fillment for  the  country. 

THE  URGENT  HEALTH  NEEDS  OF  OUR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  AND  OUR  SOCIAL  OBLIGATIONS  TO 
THE    NEEDY    AND    CRIPPLED 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  the  Senate  we  have  concluded  con- 
sideration of  the  most  significant  piece  of 
social  legislation  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  medicare — 
this  vast  program  of  medical  aid  to  our 
indigent  and  elderly  citizens  should  be 
enacted  this  year  in  1965 — when  we  com- 
memorate the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
social  security  system.  Medicare  cul- 
minates three  decades  of  concern  for  the 


needy.  But  medicare  is  not  a  panacea 
nor  will  it  cure  all  the  ills  that  beset  our 
aged  citizenry.  Medicare  is,  however,  an 
immense  step  forward  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  health.  We  have 
overcome  the  initial  inertia  and  opf>osi- 
tion  to  Federal  health  legislation. 

Medicare  meets  the  requirements  of 
actuarial  soundness  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, but  far  more  important,  medicare 
meets  the  requirements  of  these  times — 
it  meets  the  urgent  health  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

Medicare  meets  our  social  obligations 
to  the  needy,  the  crippled,  the  millions 
of  citizens  whose  primary  source  of 
livelihood  is  social  security  benefits. 

Medicare  is  a  memorial  dedicated  to 
the  dream  of  President  Johm  F.  Kennedy; 
medicare  is  a  monument  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  long  struggle  of  the  American 
E>eople  to  Insure  that  every  elderly  citi- 
zen, no  matter  whether  rich  or  poor,  can 
live  out  his  life  with  proper  medical  care 
has  made  its  greatest  advance  in  Ameri- 
can history.  No  longer  must  all  of  our 
elderly  citizens  be  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  whether  to  seek  proper  medi- 
cal aid  and  be  forced  into  poverty  or  to 
resign  themselves  to  illness.  This  is  a 
great  day  for  the  American  people. 

Yesterday  the  House  accepted  the  con- 
ference report.  Today  we  have  over- 
whelmingly accepted  it  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  not  just  a  bill  for  medicare,  it  is 
actually  two  bills  in  one,  as  we  are  also 
raising  social  security  and  old  age  pen- 
sions to  a  level  that  is  comparable  with 
the  cost  of  living.  As  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent signs  this  bill,  a  dream  that  many 
of  us  have  had  for  decades  will  come 
true. 

This  is  a  $6V2  billion  a  year  bill.  Of 
this  amount,  a  little  over  $3y2  billion  a 
year  will  be  spent  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  and  a  little  less  than  $3  billion 
a  year  will  be  for  increased  social  secu- 
rity payments  and  increased  old  age  pen- 
sions. 

Today  I  rejoice  for  every  elderly  citi- 
zen in  America.  I  rejoice  for  every  son 
and  daughter  in  the  country  who  has 
elderly  parents.  The  bill  we  have  ac- 
cepted today  provides  a  shield  around 
millions  of  our  elderly  to  protect  them 
from  the  crushing  financial  burdens  of 
illness  in  old  age.  It  brings  added  dig- 
nity and  respect  to  those  who  are  on 
social  security  and  old  age  pensions. 

Time  will  prove  this  bill  to  be  one  of 
the  most  humanitarian  and  merciful 
measures  that  this  Congress  has  en- 
acted. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  add 
my  vote  to  the  many  cast  in  favor  of  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  our  passage  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  medicare  bill  today  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  efforts  over  such  a 
long  period  of  time  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  We  are  all  pleased 
today  at  the  results  of  his  constancy  and 
diplomacy,  and  I  know  how  particularly 
pleased  President  Kennedy  would  be  that 
Clinton  Anderson's  untiring  efforts  have 
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come  to  fruition.  Today's  vote  is  a  great 
achievement,  and  in  its  coming  to  pass 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  played 
a  historic  role. 

THE    PASSAGE     OP    THE     MEDICARE    BILL 

Mr.    DOUGLAS    subsequently    said. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
so-called  medicare  bill.  It  is  now  on  its 
way  to  the  President's  desk  for  signature 
and  it  will  shortly  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  hospital,  nursing-home,  and 
home-care  features  of  the  measure  will 
become  effective  on  the  1st  of  next  July. 
The  medical  and  surgical  care  features 
will  go  into  effect  inl7  months,  on  the  1st 
of  January  1967. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  said,  I  regard  this  as  the  most 
important  forward  step  in  the  field  of 
social  legislation  since  the  passage  of  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  30 
years  ago.  I  believe  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  beneficent  step. 

I  feel  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  pio- 
neers and  to  those  who  have  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  battle. 

As  one  who  has  been  identified  for 
more  than  four  decades  with  the  general 
movement  for  what  is  called  social  in- 
surance, I  wish  to  include  some  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  this  movement  for 
praise,  as  well  as  those  who  have  carried 
the  ball  down  the  field  in  later  years. 

We  are  all  deeply  indebted,  of  course, 
to  the  eminent  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson]  for  the  magnificent 
leadership  which  he  has  given  in  con- 
junction with  his  opposite  number,  Rep- 
resentative Cecil  King,  of  California. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
splendid  work  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee that  was  done  by  my  friend,  the  emi- 
nent Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  , 
while  Senator  Ribicoff  has  always  been 
a  tower  of  strength  within  this  body  and 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

We  remember  the  work  of  the  late  Jim 
Murray,  of  Montana,  who  fought  for 
somewhat  similar  measures  15  and  20 
years  ago  along  with  the  sturdy  Bob 
Wagner  and  John  Dingell,  of  Michigan, 
whose  fine  sons  are  carrying  on  their 
great  tradition. 

We  remember  that  Representative 
Aime  Forand,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  his  bill 
which  was  introduced,  as  I  recall,  in  1957, 
initiated  the  modem  movement  for  what 
is  now  called  medicare  or  medical  in- 
surance for  the  aged. 

Working  along  with  those  congres- 
sional and  parliamentary  leaders  have 
been  large  numbers  of  citizens.  I  could 
call  a  long  list  of  the  persons  who  have 
devoted  energy,  time,  and  money,  and 
who  have  suffered  obloquy  and  scorn  for 
their  work.  I  wish  time  permitted  me 
to  do  this,  but  I  could  not  omit  from  any 
list  Mr.  Nelson  Cruikshank,  the  able 
and  devoted  expert  on  social  insurance 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  is  not  only  very 
knowledgeable  but  also  temperate,  yet 
determined,  in  action.  He  has  made  an 
immeasurable  contribution  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and  to  its  ultimate  ap- 


proval. Generations  should  rise  up  and 
bless  him  for  his  work. 

Joined  with  him  is  Mr.  John  W.  Edel- 
man,  the  modest  and  efficient  head  of  the 
senior  citizens  group,  which  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  legislation. 
Working  with  all  these  men  have  been 
Under  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  and  Sec- 
retary Anthony  Celebrezze.  I  should 
also  mention  the  two  previous  Secretar- 
ies of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Marion  Folsom  and  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
who  served  under  President  Eisenhower, 
but  who  at  that  time  were  not  in  a  polit- 
ical position  publicly  to  favor  the  meas- 
ure, but  who,  after  leaving  office,  as  citi- 
zens gave  this  proposal  their  invaluable 
support. 

My  mind  goes  even  further  back  into 
the  past.  I  remember  Prof.  Henry  R. 
Seager,  of  Columbia,  who  in  the  decade 
following  1910  stressed  the  importance  of 
protection  against  the  costs  and  risks  of 
ill  health. 

I  recall  how  this  matter  was  then 
taken  up  by  Abraham  Epstein  and  I.  M. 
Rubinow,  of  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security,  and  their  opposite 
numbers,  Dr.  John  B.  and  Irene  Andrews, 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  who  were  two  of  the  favorite 
pupils  of  the  beloved  John  R.  Commons, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  re- 
member my  own  colleague  and  friend, 
D.  H.  A.  Minis  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Dr.  Paul  Dadel  of  UCLA. 

In  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's,  a 
private  committee  on  the  cost  of  medical 
care  was  created,  headed  by  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  He  assembled  an  eminent 
staff  headed  by  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
Dr.  Harry  T.  Moore,  formerly  of  Reed 
College  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  preliminary  work  done  by  all  these 
men  and  women  and  many  others  helped 
to  create  a  public  consciousness  of  the 
problem  and  to  awaken  public  opinion 
about  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  and 
the  inability  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population  to  meet  those  costs. 

Dr.  Wilbur  and  Mr.  Moore  provided  in- 
valuable service  in  shifting  the  center  of 
attention  from  cash  benefits,  which  had 
been  the  main  feature  of  the  previous 
British  system  of  health  insurance,  to  the 
actual  provision  of  hospital,  nursing, 
medical,  and  surgical  care.  This  became 
the  main  theme  of  later  years  and  fur- 
nishes the  backbone  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  is  about  to  pass. 

These  men  and  women  and  their  many 
allies  all  over  the  Nation  will  probably 
never  be  known  to  history,  -but  they 
should  not  be  forgotten  as  we  celebrate 
the  final  passage  of  this  act.  They  are 
the  unseen  heroes  of  democracy  who  are 
at  once  the  glory  of  democracy  and  its 
strongest  defenders. 

Along  the  way,  we  met  with  very  heavy 
opposition,  largely  emanating  from  the 
American  Medical  Association.  As  one 
who  for  almost  40  years  has  fought  In 
the  ranks  on  this  question,  may  I  say 
that  we  cherish  today  no  animosity  as 
a  result  of  that  opposition.  We  are 
ready  to  forget  and  forgive.   We  merely 


ask  that  once  this  has  become  the  de- 
cision of  the  public,  as  it  now  has  been, 
we  all  pitch  in  with  good  will  and  try 
to  make  as  great  a  success  of  the  act  as 
is  possible. 

We  will  indulge  in  no  comments  about 
those  who  came  at  the  11th  hour  and 
59th  minute  to  the  support  of  the  meas- 
ure. As  the  Good  Book  tells  us,  Jesus  said 
that  the  master  of  the  vineyard  paid  the 
same  wage  to  those  who  came  to  work 
at  the  11th  hour  of  the  day  as  to  those 
who  worked  throughout  the  long  day. 

We  are  very  grateful  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  of  the  general  public  who  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  change  their 
minds.  We  shall  not  make  any  analysis 
as  to  precisely  when  these  men  joined  the 
movement  which  now  sees  its  victorious 
culmination.  All  can  share  in  the  thrill 
of  victory. 

We  merely  ask  that  we  all  work  to- 
gether to  make  this  measure  a  success. 

n.    WHAT   THE    ACT    WILL   DO 

The  general  plan  is  a  good  one.  It 
includes  all  those  over  the  age  of  65  in 
a  universal  plan  for  hospital,  nursing 
home  care,  and  home  care  for  those  suf- 
fering from  illness.  It  will  lift  a  mighty 
burden  of  fear  and  expense  from  their 
shoulders  and,  In  so  doing,  will  relieve  the 
heavy  pressure  upon  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren. 

We  ask  in  return  that  they  should  not 
abuse  the  system,  that  they  should  not 
make  excessive  use  of  it,  that  the  com- 
mittees set  up  in  the  various  hospitals 
be  kindly  and  charitable,  but  that  they 
should  not  encourage  malingering,  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  conserve 
funds,  as  well  as  to  alleviate  and  cure 
illness.  This  system  is  to  be  financed  in 
the  main  by  payroll  assessments  upon 
the  employed  and  self-employed  and  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  wages  so  taxed 
to  $6,600.  The  rate  starts  with  around 
thirty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
upon  employer  and  employee  and  In  20 
years  will  amount  to  approximately  five- 
sixteenths  of  1  percent  upon  each.  The 
rate  for  the  self-employed  is  the  same 
as  the  rate  for  employees.  There  are 
also  modest  deductibles  of  $40  which 
must  be  paid  to  lessen  the  danger  that 
the  hospitals  will  be  overused.  For  hos- 
pital care  beyond  the  60th  day,  a  co- 
insurance payment  of  $10  a  day  for  30 
days  is  required.  Then  comes  100  days 
of  nursing  home  care  with  $5  a  day  co- 
insurance payment  for  days  in  excess  of 
20.  Finally  there  is  to  be  100  home 
health  visits  after  hospitalization  without 
additional  charge. 

There  Is  also  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tory plan  B  imder  which  those  over  the 
age  of  65,  generally  at  the  age  of  65,  would 
choose  as  to  whether  they  would  also 
come  under  a  contributory  plan  which 
would  provide  medical  and  surgical  care 
in  return  for  a  contribution  by  the  in- 
dividual of  $3  a  month.  This  Is  to  be 
matched  by  an  equal  contribution  from 
the  General  Treasury,  for  a  total  contri- 
bution of  approximately  $72  a  year. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  over  the  age  of  65 
will  make  this  voluntary  choice.    They 
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will  be  assisted  In  making  such  a  choice 
by  a  third  feature  of  the  bill,  which  is 
an  increase  of  7  percent  in  the  social 
security  benefits,  or  a  minimum  of  $4  a 
month  for  a  person,  which  would  furnish 
the  aged  with  a  little  extra  money  for 
the  people  to  make  the  contribution  of 
$3  a  month. 

To  back  up  that  assistance,  we  have 
wttat  is  known  as  an  expanded,  purified, 
and  strengthened  Kerr-Mills  arrange- 
ment so  that  in  cases  in  which  the  de- 
ductibles are  too  heavy  and  the  period 
of  care  too  prolonged,  with  the  people 
still  in  need,  this  aid  could  be  provided 
through  a  Federal-State  system.  In 
other  words,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  will  sup- 
port the  system  of  r^edicare  just  as  old- 
age  assistance  supports  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 

I  believe  this  is  proper,  and  that  it  is 
the  correct  role  for  an  assistance  pro- 
gram, not  to  be  in  the  frontline  trenches 
and  not  to  require  everyone  to  go  through 
a  means  test,  but  to  hold  such  protection 
in  reserve  for  those  who  need  it.  whose 
own  resources,  plus  the  resources  of  the 
social  security  funds  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  costs  of  their  illness. 

I  believe  that  we  have  established  a 
good  system.  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
finances  of  the  new-system  are  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  social  security  fund 
itself,  so  that  the  integrity  and  actuarial 
adequacy  of  the  social  security  fund  will 
not  be  endangered  by  any  deficits  which 
may  occur  in  the  medicare  field.  Let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  anticipate  any  deficits. 
However,  if  they  do  occur.  Congress  can 
deal  with  them. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  let  me  say 
that  the  system  of  funding  required  for 
an  all-out  system  of  social  security  is 
very  different  from  that  required  by  pri- 
vate insurance  companies.  Private  in- 
surance companies  are  not  certain  of  a 
future  flow  of  income,  since  it  is  purely 
a  voluntary  matter  as  to  whether  a  per- 
son in  the  future  takes  out  a  policy  at 
all,  whether  he  continues  his  policy,  or 
whether  he  insures  in  that  particular 
insurance  company. 

As  a  result,  each  insurance  company 
has  to  have  its  fund  and  its  reserves  so 
that  it  can  meet  any  possible  falling  off 
of  income  flow  and  so  that  it  can  prepare 
for  thfe  obligations  already  created. 

This  same  necessity  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  governmental  social  se- 
curity fund  covering,  as  this  one  does, 
virtually  all  people.  It  is  assured  of  a 
future  flow  of  Income.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  this  measure  will  ever  be  re- 
I)ealed.  In  spite  of  the  suggestions  which 
were  made  last  year  that  this  might  hap- 
pen, the  results  of  last  year's  election 
campaign  demonstrated  that  it  will  not 
happen.  Therefore,  being  assured  of 
this  flow  of  income,  it  is  not  as  necessary 
to  accumulate  the  huge  reserves  which 
would  be  actuarially  required  if  the  fund 
were  to  stand  alone. 

The  long  campaign  has  been  worth- 
while. We  must  administer  the  act  with 
humanity  and  yet  with  prudence.  I 
again  say  that  we  welcome  the  coopera- 
tion of  antagonists,  of  previous  antago- 
nists, and  of  others.    We  welcome  the 


cooperation  of  the  medical  profession,  in 
spite  of  all  the  bitter  things  which  their 
spokesmen  have  said  against  us  who  ad- 
vocated this  measure.  We  will  not  join 
in  any  reviling.  We  want  to  leave  the 
way  open  for  all  to  do  their  best  in  mak- 
ing this  system  work. 

I  wish  that  I  might  stop  here.  How- 
ever, I  cannot,  because  in  one  crucial 
matter  the  conference,  in  my  judgment, 
made  a  great  mistake. 

in.    THE  OMISSION  OF  SPECIALISTS  FROM  PLAN  A 

This  is  the  fact  that  the  final  version 
of  the  bill  omits  the  provision  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  sponsoring,  to  which 
the  Committee  on  Finance  agreed,  and 
which  the  Senate  approved. 

This  amendment  would  provide,  as 
did  the  King-Anderson  bill  before  it. 
that  when  a  hospital  bills  a  patient  for 
the  services  of  a  medical  specialist  in 
the  fields  of  radiology,  pathology,  anes- 
thesiology, and  physiatry,  plan' A.  or  the 
hospital  benefit  section,  would  cover 
those  charges. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
this  amendment  also  provided  that  if  the 
medical  specialist  had  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent practice  in  which  he  billed  the 
patient  directly  for  his  services,  then, 
imder  this  amendment,  namely  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  reimbursement  would 
be  made  under  plan  B. 

This  amendment  was  thrown  out  by 
the  conference  committee.  All  the  serv- 
ices of  specialists  have  now  been  placed 
under  plan  B,  not  under  plan  A.  The 
action  of  the  conferees,  I  regret  to  say. 
places  the  full  force  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment against  the  prevailing  practice 
in  a  large  number  of  hospitals — and  I 
believe  the  major  portion  of  hospitals — 
of  providing  the  services  of  these  medi- 
cal specialists  as  essential  and  cus- 
tomary hospital  services,  and  billing  for 
them  along  with  the  charges  for  related 
hospital  services. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  in  the 
relationships  between  medical  specialists 
and  the  hospitals.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendment,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  sponsor,  only  provided,  as  did  the  orig- 
inal feature  of  the  Anderson  bill,  that 
the  Federal  Government  remain  neutral 
with  respect  to  the  arrangements  a  med- 
ical specialist  should  have  with  a  hos- 
pital. The  action  of  the  conferees  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  long-standing  ar- 
rangements developed  under  free  choice 
among  many  specialists  and  many  hos- 
pitals, and  contradicts  the  prevailing 
practices  developed  by  many  Blue  Cross 
plans  and  existing  Federal  Government 
health  care  plans.  It,  instead,  attempts 
to  dictate  a  nationwide  pattern  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Not  only  is  the  action  of  the  conferees 
an  unwarranted  interference  in  this 
relationship  between  hospital  and  medi- 
cal specialists,  but  it  also  constitutes  a 
significant  and  immediate  reduction  in 
benefits  to  our  aged  people.  Because  of 
the  deductible  and  coinsurance  features 
of  the  supplementary  plan  under  which 
services  of  medical  specialists  now  must 


be  covered,  and  because  of  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  plan,  many  patients  will 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  these  services  in 
full  or  in  major  part. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  full 
meaning  of  this  action  by  the  conferees 
will  be  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
costs  of  medical  services  to  our  elderly 
citizens.  The  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel, 
has  pointed  out  this  danger  in  his. letter 
of  May  14,  1965.  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Record  of  July  9. 

The  estimates  of  Mr.  Abel,  based  on  a 
Blue  Cross  study  of  several  years  ago 
which  has  been  updated,  apply,  of  course, 
to  all  patients  and  to  the  increase  in  costs 
expected  should  the  method  of  paying  for 
the  entire  services  of  the  radiology,  lab- 
oratory, and  anesthesiology  departments 
be  changed.  The  exclusion  of  benefits 
for  people  over  65  which  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  applies  only  to  the  services 
of  the  medical  specialist  himself,  and 
part  A  would  still  pay  for  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  services  of  these  departments 
attributable  to  general  overhead,  the 
salaries  of  technicians  and  materials 
used.  The  total  costs  of  the  services  of 
these  departments,  including  the  charges 
of  the  medical  specialists,  have  been  esti- 
mated at  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
average  total  hospital  bill.  The  charges 
attributable  to  the  medical  specialists 
alone  have  been  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  total  hospital  bill. 
In  other  words,  the  charges  of  the  medi- 
cal specialists  are  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  the  charges  of  the  depart- 
ments as  a  whole. 

Tlierefore.  from  Mr.  Abel's  report,  it 
can  be  estimated  that  the  action  of  the 
conferees  will  add  an  immediate  cost  to 
aged  patients  of  approximately  $10  to 
$12  million  a  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the 
conferees  has  not  simply  added  an  in- 
crease of  $10  to  $12  million  to  the  bills 
of  persons  over  the  age  of  65.  What  they 
really  have  done  is  to  begin  the  bludgeon- 
ing of  hospitals,  which  now  have  agree- 
ments with  the  medical  specialists  pro- 
viding for  payment  through  the  hos- 
pital, into  giving  up  these  arrangements. 
The  point  is  that  if  the  hospitals  must 
change  their  arrangements  with  the 
medical  specialists  with  respect  to  the 
aged  persons  over  the  age  of  65.  this  will 
be  a  powerful  pressure  on  behalf  of  their 
abandoning  these  arrangements  com- 
pletely. 

In  other  words,  this  will  operate  not 
merely  for  the  19  million  who  are  over 
the  age  of  65,  but  for  the  192  million  peo- 
ple of  all  ages. 

And,  so  this  action  of  the  conferees 
may  well  be  the  initial  step  in  the  adding 
of  $100  to  $150  million  a  year  to  the 
medical  bills  of  the  old  people  of  this 
country. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  use  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  medical  specialists  who 
have  freely  entered  into  these  arrange- 
ments to  abandon  them  was  precisely 
what  the  AMA  and  special  group  lobby- 
ists actually  intended.     These  lobbyists 
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bitterly  fought  our  amendment  to  make 
the  Federal  provision  in  this  respect  neu- 
tral rather  than  actively  on  the  AMA 
side  as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  and 
the  House  bludgeoned  the  conference 
committee  into  accepting  their  provi- 
sion. 

Some  who  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee  have  charged  that  one  mo- 
tive behind  the  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment is  the  desire  of  certain  of  the 
medical  specialist  groups  to  eliminate 
existing  agreements  which  they  regard 
as  impairments  to  those  medical  spe- 
cialists who  are  reported  to  be  making 
or  wishing  to  make  an  unlimited  income 
above  $50,000  or  $100,000  a  year.  I  do 
not  make  this  charge,  but  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  at  least  raise  the  question  be- 
cause of  the  bitter  opposition  to  my 
amendment  which  is  diflBcult  to  explain. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  properly 
wonder  where  the  added  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  now  must  be  paid  by  aged 
people  will  end  up. 

It  seems  to  me  a  continuing  study  of 
this  matter  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
be  very  much  in  order,  to  see  exactly 
what  does  happen. 

As  the  debate  of  July  9  made  very 
clear,  the  effects  of  the  decision  of  the 
conferees  will  be  drastic,  widely  felt,  and 
Injurious  to  the  public  interest.  It  will 
contribute  to  the  disruption  of  the  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  made  in  this 
matter  by  such  States  as  Iowa.  It  will 
make  the  administration  of  this  law 
much  more  complex,  and  it  will  present 
the  aged  beneficiaries  with  a  perplexing 
quantity  of  separate  billings.  It  will 
probably  require  the  wide  renegotiation 
of  existing  contracts  between  hospitals 
and  specialists  and  between  hospitals 
and  third  party  agencies. 

While  this  amendment  may  appear 
minor  in  contrast  to  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  this  legislation  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  decision  of  the  conferees  is  a  most 
serious  error. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
a  thorough  investigation  of  this  matter 
should  be  immediately  started. 

Section  1867  of  this  legislation,  as  I 
understand  it,  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  a  Health  Insurance 
Benefits  Advisory  Council  of  16  persons 
to  advise  the  Secretary  on  matters  of 
general  policy  in  the  administration  of 
the  hospital  and  medical  care  title  of 
this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  believe  that  an  investigation  of  it 
in  depth,  going  into  such  questions  as 
whether  there  may  be  an  unwarranted 
Increase  in  administrative  dlfllculties 
and  costs  to  the  public,  should  be  made 
the  first  order  of  business  for  this  Ad- 
visory Council. 

I  hope  that  this  Advisory  Council  will 
be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
It  can  look  into  this  question  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
this  matter  by  January  of  next  year,  so 
that  we  may  have  time  to  consider  such 


recommendations  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  medicare  plan  on  July  1, 1966. 

IV.    WE  SHALL  BEGIN  TO  ACT 

May  I  say  it  is  my  intention,  in  con- 
junction with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
to  introduce,  in  the  next  few  days,  a 
bill  which  will  put  the  services  of  these 
specialists  under  plan  A,  if,  as,  and  when 
voluntary  agreements  on  this  part  are 
reached  between  hospitals  and  these 
specialists.  This  amendment  will  con- 
tinue to  be  neutral,  so  far  as  the  services 
of  specialists  are  concerned,  as  to 
whether  they  are  under  such  a  plan 
or  not.  It  will  merely  provide  that  if 
the  specialists  and  the  hospitals  agree 
that  the  billing  should  be  carried 
through  the  hospital,  as  is  the  case  now 
in,  I  suppose,  the  majority  of  cases,  then 
it  would  be  included  under  plan  A. 
Where  such  an  agreement  is  not  reached, 
then  it  could  be  included  under  plan  B. 

I  hope  the  President  will  take  account 
of  this  problem  when  he  signs  the  bill, 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  in  a  few 
days,  so  that  the  public  may  be  apprised 
of  the  issue,  and  oiu*  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House  may  take  due  notice. 
In  any  event,  I  do  not  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  the  conference  committee  on 
this  point  as  final.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee did  their  best  to  retain  this  feature. 
I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  ably 
and  fearlessly  represented  us  in  that 
conference,  nor  have  I  of  his  colleagues. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  at 
the  last  minute  the  House  conferees  sud- 
denly held  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  the 
Senate  conferees  and  demanded  imnus- 
diate  and  unconditional  surrender  on 
this  point. 

But  such  are  the  ways  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  serve  notice  politely,  but 
firmly,  however,  that  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary victory,  and  that  we  intend  to 
continue  the  struggle.  We  believe  that 
the  facts  and  the  situation  as  it  develops 
will  bear  out  the  truth  of  that  for  which 
we  are  contending. 

It  is  highly  important,  if  this  change 
is  made,  as  I  believe  it  should  be,  that 
it  be  cleared  within  the  next  year,  before 
the  plan  goes  into  operation,  because 
once  the  medical  specialists  separate 
themselves  from  plan  A  and  make  their 
individual  charges  to  their  patients  and 
jack  up  their  prices,  they  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  surrender  such  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice to  hospital  supervision  and  scrutiny. 
It  would  then  be  diflflcult  to  make  any 
later  changes  in  the  act,  because  we 
would  have  built  up  a  whole  set  of  vested 
interests,  deeply  devoted  to  getting  as 
high  an  income  from  the  system  as  pos- 
sible, even  though  it  disrupted  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  even  though  it  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  costs  for  the  patients. 
Let  us  act  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  armovmced 
that  on  today,  July  28, 1965,  he  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1321)  to  amend  section 
501(e)  of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  Code  relating  to  bond  require- 
ments in  connection  with  attachment  be- 
fore judgment,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953.  to  ex- 
pand the  types  of  equipment  furnished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Rept.  No.  516); 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Hovise  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol";  and 
providing  for  additional  copies  (Rept.  No. 
520); 

S.  Res.  120.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary (Rept.  No.  518) ; 

S.  Res.  129.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "U.S.  Inter- 
national Space  Programs  With  Texts  of 
Executive  Agreements,  Memorandums  of  Un- 
derstanding, and  Other  International  Ar- 
rangements. 1959-1965"  (Rept.  No.  522);  and 

S.  Res.  130.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  V^Telfare  (Rept.  No.  519). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
1  year  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethime  (Rept.  No.  517) ; 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  4,000  copies  of  a  compilation  of  the 
hearings,  stafif  reports,  and  studies  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staffing 
and  Operations  (Rept.  No.  521). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No. 
523). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  painting,  illumination,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers  (Rept.  No.  524); 

S.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  substitute  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of 
certain  applications  in  the  common  carrier 
service  (Rept.  No.  525) ;  and 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London 
(1960)   (Rept.  No.  526). 
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By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934'  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  commissioners,  employees,  and  executive 
reservists  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  527) . 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  May  1965.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Federal    Stockph-e    Inventories,    May    1965 
introduction 

This  is  the  66th  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  inventories.  It  Is 
for  the  month  of  May  1965. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  theae  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture;  Defense;  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  Interior;  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  Inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  May  1,  1965, 
totaled  $12,909,403,600  and  as  of  May  31, 
1965,  they  totaled  $12,850,225,366,  a  net  In- 
crease of  $59,178,234  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category, 
as  follows : 


Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and 
cost  value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acqui- 
sitions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  packaging,  processing, 
upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried  In 
agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quantities  are 
stated  In  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of 
measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  18524,  includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile Inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades),  May  1965  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and 
excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month). 

Table  2. — Agricultural  commodities  Inven- 
tories, May  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net 
changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of  cost 
value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Inventories,  May  1965  (showing  by  item 
net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  4. — Machine  tools  inventories.  May 
1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 

Table  5. — Helium  Inventories,  May  1965 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

New  stockpile  objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
April  1964,  based  on  essential  needs  in  the 
event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  18525.  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning statements  setting  forth  the  new  policy 
and  current  studies  with  respect  to  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  required 

.,,,.„       .,       ,      j»    „  j.»       for  "conventional  war  emergency"  and  "nu- 

'  Cotton  Inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity  ~,--„-.„-„  •» 

Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548,  during  August  1962.  clear  war  emergency. 

Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  May  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 

Major  category 

Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1, 1965 

End  of  month. 
May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

StratcRlc  and  critical  materials: 

National  "Stockpile  '                   

$5,477,738,800 
1,395,177,300 
1,408.152,925 

$5,458,129,100 
1,386.251,800 
1,408,748,954 

-$19,609,700 

Defense  Production  Act           -  

-8, 925, 500 

Supplemental — barter  

+596,029 

Total,  strateeic  and  critical  materials  ' 

8,281,069,025 

8,253,129,864 

-27,939.171 

Agricultural  commodities: 

Pricp  *»uDnort  inventory                      -- 

4,199,215.381 
54,772,937 

4,166.355,318 
64,713,799 

-32,860,063 

-59,138 

Total  aericultural  commodities  *                  

4,253,988,318 

4,221,069,117 

-32,919,201 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stocknile    Ueoartment  of  Defense 

11,854,831 
201,023,822 

10,348.907 
201,041.669 

-1,505,924 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 

+17,847 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

212,878,653 

211,390,576 

-1.488,077 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  .\ct  .    

45.300 
89,493,800 

45.300 
89,668,500 

+174.700 

Total,  machine  tools    

89, 539, 100 

.     89,713,800 

+174,700 

Helium.. 

71,928,504 

74,922,019 

+2,993,515 

Total,  all  inventories             .  

12,909,403,600 

12,850,225,366 

-59,178,234 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1966 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  • 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Aluminum  metal: 

$487,680,600 
394.231,400 

$487,680,600 
390,527,700 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1,128,988 
781.988 

1,128,988 
774,658 

Defense  Production  Act-. - 

-$3,706,700 

-7,330 

Total 

881,912,000 

878, 208, 300 

-3,703,700 

1,910,976 

1,903,646 

-7,330 

450,000 

1.453.646 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

Supplemental— barter 

15,717,600 

15.717,600 

60,906 

60,006 

(') 

60,905 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

21.735,100 
22,747,400 

21.735.100 

22,747,400 

200,093 
178,266 

200.093 
178,266 

Supplemental— barter 

Total.... 

44;  482. 500 

44, 482. 500 

378,369 

378,359 

160,000 

218.369 

Antimony: 

19, 001, 600 
13,550.500 

18,963,600 
13, 550. 500 

-18,000 

28,168 
22.704 

28,143 

22.704 

-25 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

32,552.100 

32,634,100 

-18,000 

50.872 

60,847 

-26 

25.500 

26,347 

Asbestos,  amoslte: 

2.637,600 
10,538,212 

2,637,600 
10. 538, 212 

11,706 
42,066 

11,705 
42,066 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Total 

13,175,812 

13,175,812 

63,771 

63.771  1 

40,000 

13,771 

Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades).  May  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

StockpUe 
objective ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Asbestos,  clirysotile: 

$3,356,200 
2. 102, 600 
4,990,054 

$3,356,200 
2, 102, 600 
4,990,054 

Short  ton 

do     . 

6,224 
2,348 
7,576 

6,224 
2,348 
7,576 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

10,448.854 

10,448,854 

16,148 

16, 148 

13,700 

2,448 

Asbestos,  crocidolite: 

National  stockpile 

702,100 
1 1  (VXA  onn 

702, 100 

11    1>iS  QA1 

"'"Jliioioei" 

1,567 
42  585 

1,567 
43  081 

+4%' 

Total 

11,737,000 

11,861,061 

+124,061 

do 

Long  dry  ton.. 
do 

44,152 

44,648 

+496 

(») 

44,648 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 

13,925,000 
18, 168, 000 

13,925,000 
18, 168, 000 



879,740 
1,370,077 

879, 740 
1,370,077 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

97,848,194 
129,941,194 

98,199,374 
130,292,374 

+351, 180 
+351, 180 

do 

do 

do 

do 

6, 387, 515 
8,637,332 

6, 407, 583 
8,657,400 

+20,068 

5,000,000 

3,657,400 

Bauxite,  metal  grade.  Surinam  type: 
National  stockpile 

78,652,500 

78,552,500 
41  1Q7  400 

4,962,706 
2  927,260 

4,962,706 
2, 927, 260 

Total 

123, 749, 900 

123, 749, 900 

do 

7,889,966 

7,891,966 

6,300,000 

2,591,966 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade: 

N^Atinnnl  <ttoelrni1e 

11,347,800 

11,347,800 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

299,279 

r 

299,279 

173,000 

126,270 

Beryl: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

9, 768, 400 
1.425.600 

9,768,400 
1, 425, 600 

23,230 
2,542 

23,230 
2,542 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

23,056,400 
34,250,400 

23, 056, 400 
34,250,400 

do 

do 

do 

12,275 
38,047 

12, 275 
38,047 

28,000 

10,047 

Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

18,703,500 

18,703,500 

153 

153 

m 

163 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

2,674,300 
52,400 

2,674,300 
52,400 

'-' 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1, 342, 402 
22,901 

1,342,402 
22,901 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

6, 536, 700 
8,263,400 

6, 536, 700 
8,263,400 

2, 506, 493 
3,871,796 

2, 506, 493 
3,871,796 

3.600.000 

271,796 

Cadmium: 

National  stockpile... 

16, 148, 200 

15, 148, 200 

7,699,481 
7  448  388 

7, 699, 481 
7, 448, 388 

-IIIIIIIII"— 

Total. 

27,474,800 

27, 474, 800 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

16,147,869 

15, 147, 869 

6,100,000 

10,047,869 

Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile 

44,651,300 

44,551,300 

175,087,734 

175,087,734 

22,000,000 

163,087,734 

Celestite: 

National  stockpile 

1, 412, 300 

QA7    WU. 

1, 412, 300 

047   Rft4 

29,017 
21  927 

29,017 
21,927 

Total.. 

2,359,864 

2, 359, 864 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

60,944 

50,944 

10,300 

40,644 

Chromite,  chemical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

12,288,000 

12,288,000 

559, 452 
699  644 

559, 452 
699,644 

Total 

34,281,100 

34,281,100 

1, 259. 096 

1,259,096 

600,000 

669,096 

Chromite,  metallurgical  grade: 

264,413,100 
35, 879. 900 

263, 178, 200 
35,879,900 

-1,234,900 

3,790,961 

985,646 

1   KR9  fA% 

3, 755, 878 

985,646 

1  562  643 

-35,083 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

227, 447, 934 
527, 740, 934 

526,506,034 

-1,234,900 

6, 339, 250 

6,304,167 

-35,083 

2,970,000 

3,334.167 

Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

25, 149, 300 

25, 149,  300 

do 

do 

1,047,159 
179  775 

1,047,159 
179  776 



Supplemental — barter 

Total 

6,  039.  OUO 
30, 188,  300 

30. 188, 300 

do 

1,  226, 934 

1, 226, 934 

1,425.000 

(•) 

Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 

169,  22&  500 

52, 075.  300 

2, 169, 000 

169, 228. 600 

52, 075.  300 

2, 169, 000 

Pound 

76, 068,  771 

25,066,651 

1, 065, 398 

76,068,771 

25, 066.  651 

1, 065,  398 



Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 



do 

do 

do 

Total 

223, 472, 800 

223,  472, 800 

102, 200.  820 

102,  200,  820 

42,000,000 

60,200,820 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

984,200 

984.200 

do 

Long  dry  ton. 

Pound 

do 

6. 617, 421 

6, 617, 421 

(«) 

6, 617, 421 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental— barter 

2, 636. 400 

2,  636, 400 

67,636 

67,636 



(») 

67,636 

Columbium: 

25. 023, 700 
60,238.900 

25.021,900 
60,238.900 

-1,800 

7, 391, 866 
7, 966, 341 

7,391,317 

7,966,341 

371  426 

-648 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 



Supplemental— barter 

Total 

799, 100 
76,061,700 

799, 100 
76, 069, 900 

-1,800 

do 

16, 729,  632 

15, 729, 084 

-548 

1,176,000 

14.653,084 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month, 
May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month. 
May  1, 1965 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Copper: 

$624,  709, 200 

28,  402.  400 

8,  252.  100 

$624,  426,  600 

25.  ,358,  600 

8,  252,  100 

-$282,600 
-3,043.800 

Short  ton 

do     

1,008,294 
50.542 
12,382 

1, 007, 729 
44,931 
12,382 

-566 
-5,611 

TipforTtf*  Prnfiiirtion  Act 

Siinnlpmont;il — hflrtpr 

do 

do 

Total 

661, 363, 700 

558, 037, 300 

-3,326.400 

1,071,218 

1, 065, 042 

-6, 176 

775,000 

290,042 

Cordage,  fibers,  abaca: 

37, 034, 700 

37, 034, 700 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Piece 

146,932,241 

146,932,241 

100,000,000 

46. 932, 241 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 

National  stockoile       -- 

41,735.000 

41,702,000 

-33,000 

308,586,040 

308,342,276 

-243, 764 

300.000,000 

8,342.276 

Corundum: 

393,100 

393,100 

2,008 

2,008 

2,500 

(') 

Cryolite: 

4.982,000 

4,740,500 

-241,500 

18,042 

17, 167 

-875 

(') 

17. 167 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 

608.100 

614,400 

+6,300 

19,442 

19, 797 

+366 

26,000 

(») 

Diamond.  Industrinl,  crushing  bort: 

61,601.800 
15,  800. 500 

61,601,800 
15, 800, 500 

Carat 

31,109,411 
6, 650, 679 

31,100,411 
6,  650,  570 

Siinnlpm**ntAl — barter 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

77, 402, 300 

77, 402, 300 

36, 659, 900 

36,650,000, 

24,  700, 000 

11,959,990 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 

100,600,400 
186, 341, 500 

100, 509. 400 
186.341,500 

9, 319, 183 
15, 425, 827 

0, 310. 183 
15,425,827 

....  do 

do 

Piece 

Total                        — 

286,850,900 

286.850.900 

24, 746, 010 

24, 745, 010 

16,500,000 

8.246,010 

Diamond  tools- 

1,016.400 

1,015.400 

64,178 

64, 178 

O 

64, 178 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton 
do 

Feathers  and  down: 

National  stockoile . 

30,  aSl,  100 

30,118,200 

-4T2,900 

7,381,409 

7,260,650 

-111,  760 

3.000,000 

4,269,669 

Fluorspar,  acid  prade: 

26, 167,  500 

1,394.400 

16,098.900 

26. 167, 500 

1,394,400 

16.098,900 

463,049 

19, 700 

323.232 

463,040 

19,700 

323,232 

"Dpfpnsft  I*rodiiction  Act 

SiinnlATTipntAl — barter 

do 

do 

do 

Total                - 

43.660.800 

43, 660, 800 

805.981 

805,981 

640,000 

265,981 

Fluorspar,  metallurRical  grade: 

17.332.400 
18. 940. 300 

17,332,400 
18, 940. 300 

369. 443 
480,800 

369.443 
480.800 

do 

do 

Total                                

36.  272. 700 

36,27Z700 

850,243 

850,243 

850,000 

243 

do 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

^Rtinnftl  storknilft 

937.900 
341.200 

937.900 
341.200 

4,466 
1,428 

4,466 
1,428 

do 

do 

do  . 

Total                         

1,279,100 

1. 279. 100 

6.883 

6,883 

5,500 

383 

Graphite,  natural,  ^falagasy,  crystalline: 
N^AtiniiAl  stockoile 

6,732.800 
.232.500 

6.732.800 
232.500 

32,678 
1,908 

32,678 
1,908 

RimnlpTTipritAl — hurter 

do 

do 

do 

Total                         

6,965,300 

6.965,300 

34.586 

34,586 

18,000 

16,586 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 

1,894.400 

1,894,400 

6,481 

6,481 

2.800 

2.681 

Ounce 

Pound 

do 

do 

Hyosclne: 

National  stockoile  

31.200 

31.200 

2,140 

2.140 

(») 

2.140 

Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

4. 082. 000 
1.415.000 

4. 082.  noo 

1.415.600 

2.966,713 
1,333,512 

2.956.713 
1.333.612 

Total 

5. 497. 600 

6. 497, 600 

4.290,226 

4. 290, 225 

8.000.000 

W 

Iridium: 

Nations)  stockpile 

2,625,800 

2,625.800 

Troy  ounce.. - 
Piece 

13,937 

13.937 

17.000 

(') 

Jewel  bearines: 

National  stockpile    

4.755.800 

4,755.000 

52,977.616 

62,977,515 

67,600.000 

(») 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

Kyanite-mnllite: 

National  stockpile 

70S.  600 

663.100 

-45,500 

8.196 

7, 670 

-526 

4.800 

2,870 

Lead: 

National  stockoile 

304.161.800 
78,398.500 

303. 402. 900 
78.398,500 

-758,900 

1,000,421 
327.098 

997,925 
327.908 

-2,406 

SuDolementat — barter 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Total  

382.560.300 

381,801.400 

-758.900 

1,328.419 

1. 326. 923 

-2,406 

0 

1,325,923 

Magnesium: 

National  stockpile 

123,989,000 

123.702.300 

-280.700 

170,766 

170, 370 

-306 

145,000 

26,370 

,      , 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 
National  stockoile 

21,026,600 
14.121,400 

21,ff25,500 
14,121,400 

144,486 
142,246 

144.486 
142, 245 

Sunnlemental — barter 

Total 

35,146.900 

35, 146. 900 

286,730 

286,730 

80,000 

206,730 

-— 

See  footnotcfl  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Begliming 
of  month. 
May  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' 

Exce-ss  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 
dioxide: 

$3, 095, 500 
2, 524, 700 

$3, 095, 500 
2, 524,  700 

Short  dry  ton 
do 

do 

21,272 
3,779 

21,272 
3,779 

Defense  Production  Act- 

Total - 

5,620,200 

5,620,200 

25,051 

25,051 

6,700 

18,351 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A: 
National  stockpile 

2, 133, 300 
7  922  100 

2,133.300 

7  922  100 

do 

.....do 

do 

29,307 
117, 607 

29,307 
,  117,607 

Total - 

10, 055, 400 

10, 055, 400 

146, 914 

146, 914 

68,500 

78,414 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B: 

132,600 
6,669,800 

132,600 
6, 669, 800 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

1,822 
99,016 

1,822 
99,016 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

6, 802, 400 

6,802.400 

100,838 

100,838 

64,000 

36,838 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

248, 240, 900 
172, 122. 100 

248, 240, 900 
172, 122, 100 

5,852,191 
2, 980, 257 

6,852,101 
2, 980. 257 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

271.001.688 
691, 364, 688 

271,510,576 
691,873,576 

+$.508, 888 
+508,888 

do 

do 

4, 040. 673 
12,873.121 

4. 047, 095 
12, 879, 543 

+  0,  4J2 

+6,422 

7,900,000 

4,979,643 

Mercury: 

National  stockpile 

33. 080. 100 

33, 080. 100 

Flask 

do 

184,365 
16,000 

184,365 
16,000 

Supplemental    barter 

36.526.300 

36, 526, 300 

do 

Pound 

do 

200,365 

200,365 

200,000 

366 

Total 

Mica,  muscovite  block: 

National  stockpile -. 

Defense  Production  Act. 

-  27,113,100 
40,689,700 

27, 113, 100 
40,689.700 

11,402,427 
6,432,569 

11,402,427 
6, 432, 576 

+7' 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

6.715,185 
74,517,985 

6, 715, 185 
74, 517, 985 

do 

do 

do 

1,900,711 
19,795,707 

19, 795, 714 

+7 

6,000,000 

13,795,714 

Mica,  muscovite  film: 

9,058.100 

633. 300 

1.062,600 

9,058,100 

633.300 

1,062,600 

1,719,183 

-     102,681 

116,556 

1,719,183 
102.681 
116,556 

National  stockpile .- 

Supplemental— Ijarter 

do 

do 

Total.-.. .- 

10. 754, 000 

10.754,000 

1,938,420 

1.938,420 

2,000,000 

P) 

Mica,  muscovite  splittings: 

40,598,300 
6, 225, 800 

40,598,300 
6,225.800 

do 

do 

do 

do 

40,040,169 
4, 826, 257 

40,040,160 
4,826,257 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

46,824.100 

46,824,100 

44.866.426 

44,866,426 

22.200.000 

22,666,426 

Total - 

Mica,  phlogopite  block: 

National  stockpile 

303.600 

303,600 

223,239 

223,239 

17,000 

206.239 

Mica,  phlogopite  splitthigs: 

2, 580. 500 
2,501,800 

2,580,500 
2.501,800 

do 

3, 079, 062 
1,986,902 

3,079,062 
1,986,902 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Total - 

5,082,300 

6,082,300 

6,065,964 

6,065,964 

1,300,000 

3,766,964 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

71,563,400 

71,563,400 

do 

Short  ton 

do -. 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

do 

69,034,253 

69,034,253 

68,000,000 

1,034,253 

Nickel: 

181,612,300 
86.687,300 

181,612,300 
84,746,600 

166,594 
46,573 

166,594 
45,635 

t)efense  Production  Act 

-1,946,700 

-938 

Total 

268, 299, 600 

266, 358, 900 

-1,940,700 

213, 167 

212,229 

-938 

50,000 

162,229 

Opium: 

National  stockpile 

13,661,700 

13.661,700 

196,364 

196,364 

141,280 

65,064 

Palladium: 

2, 079, 000 
12, 170, 200 

2, 079, 000 
12,170,200 

89.811 
648,124 

89,811 
648,124 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

14,249,200 

14, 249, 200 

737,936 

737,935 

1,300,000 

(*) 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

721.000 

721,000 

Pound 

Troy  ounce 

do 

4,006,086 

4,000,066 

(') 

4,006,066 

Platinum: 

National  stockpile 

56,879,900 

56.879,900 
4  024  500 

716, 343 
49,990 

716,343 
49,999 

Total 

60,904,400 

60,904,400 

do 

766,342 

766,342 

460,000 

316,343 

Pyrethrum: 

National  stockpile 

415,600 

415,600 

Pound 

do 

do 

67.044 

67,044 

26,000 

42,044 

Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

66,934,100 

66,934,100 

6,412,627 
232  362 

6, 412, 627 
232,352 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

3, 519, 200 
70,453,300 

70,453,300 

do 

6,644,979 

6,644,970 

650,000 

4,904,979 

Qulnidine: 

National  stockpile 

1,846,000 

1,846,000 

Ounce.. 

1,600,428 

1,600,428 

2,000,000 

C) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month, 
May  1, 1065 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1065 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1,  1065 

End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  > 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

$2,617,000 

$2,617,000 

Oiincft 

4, 137, 733 

4. 137, 733 

4, 130, 000 

7,733 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 

7,134,900 
5,830.000 

7, 134. 900 
5,830,900 

0,060 
6,810 

0,060 
6,810 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

Total 

12.965,800 

12, 965. 800 

15,770 

15,770 

3,000 

12,779 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce... 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 



Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act.   

657,200 

657,200 

6,079,723 

6, 079, 723 

(») 

6, 079, 723 

Rhodium: 

National  stockoile 

78,200 

78.200 

618 

618 

(») 

618 

Rubber: 

National  stockoile  .  

029,682,800 

623. 505, 100 

-$6, 177, 700 

814,327 

806,337 

-7,990 

130,000 

676,337 

Ruthenium: 

SuDolemen  tal — b&rter -  - . 

559,500 

550,500 

15,001 

15,001 

(«) 

16,001 

Rutile: 

National  stockpile 

2, 070. 100 
2, 725, 100 
1,061,300 

2, 070, 100 
2,  725, 100 
1,061,300 

18,509 
17,385 
11.632 

18,590 
17.385 
11,632 

Defense  Production  Act-- 

SuDolemental — barter 

do 

do 

Carat 

Total      

6.856,500 

6,856,500 

47,616 

47,616 

61,000 

(») 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 

National  stockpile 

100,000 

100,000 

16,308,797 

16,308,797 

18,000,000 

O 

Pound 

do 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile 

757, 100 
1,662.194 

757, 100 
1. 062. 104 

97,100 
306,602 

97,100 
306,602 

Supplemental — barter 

do 

Total      

2,419,294 

2,410,294 

403.702 

403,702 

475,000 

(«) 

do 

SbeUac: 

National  stockpile 

8,085.400 

8,077,200 

-8.200 

16.126.724 

16,110,288 

-16,436 

8,300.000 

7,810.288 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile ......... 

11.394.500 
26,803.600 

11,394,500 
26,803.600 

64,697 
131,805 

64,697 
131,805 

Supplemental — barter ... . 

Total       

38, 198, 100 

39, 198, 100 

196,502 

106,502 

30,000 

166,502 

Pound 

do 

do 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile . 

1.232,100 

1.232,100 

070,024 

079,924 

(«) 

979,924 

SUk  raw: 

National  stockpile 

486,600 

486,600 

113,516 

113,515 

(') 

113,515 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile.-. 

4,775,400 

4,775,400 

23,442,158 

23, 442, 158 

23,400,000 

42,158 

Short  ton 

do 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile ... .... .. 

4H800 

494,800 

1.260 

1,269 

200 

1,060 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockoile .... 

231.200 

231,200 

3.001 

3.001 

(») 

3.001 

Pound 

do 

Tantalum : 

Nationiil  stockDile     - 

.    12.431.900 

9.  734.  400 

21.100 

12, 55.3. 900 

8, 734.  300 

21.100 

+72.000 

3, 165. 036 

1,636,023 

8.036 

3, 168,  645 

1.536.023 

8,036 

+2,609 

Defense  Production  .\ct 

Supplemental — barter..  

do 

do 

do      

-  -  -. 

Total    

22,  237.  400 

22.309.400 

+72,000 

4.700.096 

4, 712. 604 

+2,809 

3,400,000 

1, 312, 604 

Thorium: 

SuDDlcmental — barter 

17. 991. 700 

17.901.700 

—    3. 066,  461 

3.965.461 

500,000 

3, 465, 461 

do        

Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

42,000 

43.000 

848,354 

848,354 

(') 

848,354 

Long  ton 

Tin: 

National  stockpile  

699.458.900 
1&  404. 000 

606. 056.  500 
16,  404. 000 

-3,402,400 

287,671 
7.505 

286.272 
7.505 

-1,390 

Supplemental — barter  -  

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Total  

715.  862. 900 

712.  460,  500 

-3.402.400 

205.  176 

293. 777 

-1.399 

200.000 

93, 7n 

Titanium  spongo: 

Defense  Production  .\ct     

175.  871. 900 
32,097,700 

175. 876, 100 
32, 097. 700 

+4,200 

22.330 
9.021 

22.339 
9.021 

do 

Pound 

do       

Total            

207.969.600 

207. 973. 800 

+4,200 

31.300 

31,360 

20,500 

10  8G0 

Tungsten: 

National  stockpile     

360, 128. 100 

314,  536.  700 

18,031.400 

369. 128, 100 

314.  636.  700 

18.651,400 

120. 014.  406 

77,  112,  112 

6.  774.  810 

120. 014. 406 

77.  112.  112 

6.  774,  819 

Defense  I'roduction  Act     

Supplemental — barter       .  . 

do        

do       

Total    

702,  316. 200 

702.  316. 200 

202.001,337 

202,901.337 

44. 000. 000 

158. 901, 337 

Short  ton 

Long  ton 

do 

Vanadium: 

National  Rtockpil<!>  . 

31,  567, 000 

31,567,900 

7,865 

7,865 

1,400 

6,465 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 

National  stockpile 

0,660,700 

9, 568, 700 

-02,000 

34,626 

34.296 

-330 

15,000 

19.206 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 

Natlonni  ^tnckpllft 

48,858,500 

48,858,500 

197,466 

197,465 

86,000 

111.465 

" 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile 

$9,826,900 

$9,826,900 

Long  ton 

Short  ton 

do - 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do - 

38,962 

38,962 

15,000 

23,962 

Zinc: 

342,541,400 

79, 588, 400 

335, 658, 000 
79, 200, 300 

-$6, 883, 400 
-388,100 

1,180,933 
323,896 

1,156,986 
322, 317 

-23,947 
-1,579 

National  stockpile - 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

422,129,800 

414,858,300 

-7, 271, 500 

1, 504, 829 

1, 479, 303 

-25,526 

0 

1,479,303 

Zirconium  ore,  baddeleyite: 

National  stockpile 

709,800 

709,800 

16, 514 

16, 514 

P) 

18,514 

Zirconium  ore.  zircon: 

National  stockpile 

113,300 

113,300 

1,920 

1,920 

(») 

1.920 

Total: 

National  stockpile 

5, 477, 738, 800 
1,395,177,300 
1, 408, 152, 925 

5, 458, 129, 100 
1, 386, 251, 800 
1,408,748,954 

-19,609,700 

-8,925,500 

+596,029 

Defense  Production  Act 

fiiinnlemental — barter..  - 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. 

8,281,069,025 

8,253.129,854 

-27,939,171 

1 

'Stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant  to        •  Not  In  excess  of  stockpUe  objective, 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U-SC.  ^^h).    The  OffiM         gource:  CompUed  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
of  Emergency  Planning  is  currently  In  the  process  of  revising  stockpile  objecUves.     ^^^^  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(Seeapp.  B,p.  18525) 

>  No  present  objective. 

Table  2— Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  May  1965  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 

and  Quantity) 


Commodity 


Price-support  inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple. 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock.., 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled - 

Rice,  rough 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1,  1965 


Total,  basic  commodities- 


Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

Grain  sorghum 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

Butter 

Butter  oil 

Cheese 

MQk,  dried 

Oats 

Rye - 

Tung  oil - 


$774,446,534 

29,233,208 

1,148,600,808 

6,351 

6, 191, 550 

6,188 

3.367,968 

1.390,639,715 

635,031 


End  of  month. 
May  31. 1965 


Net  change 
during 
month 


3,351,927,353 


Total,  designated  nonbasic  commodities . 


Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Beans,  dry,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  other 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  salad  oil. 

Flaxseed 

Linseed  oil 

Soybeans 

Vegetable  oil  products 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commoditles- 
Total,  price  support  Inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile:  > 

Cotton,  Egyptian 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian 

Total,  inventory  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile. 


17,  882,  861 
689, 489, 900 

44. 989, 989 
5, 564, 003 
2,  582.  692 

41, 386,  408 

18,  662,  828 
703.944 

3, 531, 639 


$724,320,681 

27, 271, 770 

1,120,772,475 

6,351 

6,306,714 

76,932 

6. 005, 135 

1,406,854,244 

407,100 


3, 292, 020, 411 


-$50, 125, 853 

-1,961,438 

-27.728,333 


+1, 115, 164 

+69, 744 

+2,637,167 

+16,214,529 

-127,922 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


-60,906,042 


824, 794, 164 


276, 159 
1, 864, 991 
2, 973, 156 
7, 878, 900 
9, 494, 350 
6,308 


22,493,864 


4,199,215,381 


18, 909, 347 
688, 061, 315 

67, 049,  445 
5. 663, 761 
2, 158,  757 
43, 014, 847 
20. 036.  892 
2,  727, 481 
3, 529, 267 


851,051,112 


3, 930, 629 

298, 174 

1,295,378 

7, 903, 413 

9, 494, 350 

6,308 

355, 543 


+1, 026, 486 
-1,428,585 

+22, 059,  456 

-242 

-423, 935 

+1,  628, 439 

+1, 374, 064 

+2, 023.  537 

-2, 272 


Bushel 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

do - 

Hiindred  weight, 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 


Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1, 1965 


+26, 256, 948 


23,283,796 


4, 166, 355, 318 


Total,  agricultural  commodities. 


33,240,288 
21,532,649 


64, 772, 937 


4,253,988,318 


33, 181, 150 
21,532,649 


54, 713, 799 


4,221,059,117 


+3, 654, 470 

-1,566,817 

-1,677,778 

+24, 613 


Bushel- 

do- 


Pound 

—  .do 

—  .do 

do 

Bushel 

do 

Pound 


629,770.776 

110,977 

6.950,778 

55,367 

31, 047, 487 

631 

654,131 

688,282,374 

9.998,400 


End  of  month. 
May  31.  1965 


588,852,154 

103,531 

6, 784, 032 

55,367 

38,600,276 

6,492 

1, 167, 172 

700,664,733 

7,418,800 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-40,927,622 

-7,446 

-166,746 


+7, 452, 789 

+5,961 

+513, 041 

+12, 382, 359 

2, 579, 600 


+355, 643 


+789,931 


-32, 860, 063 


-69, 138 


-59, 138 


-32,919,201 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

..-.do 

Bushel 

Pound 

Bushel 

Pound 


20. 786, 727 
604, 886, 260 

76, 768, 936 

7, 199, 749 

6,  512,  695 

280,  817, 954 

30,  552, 805 

633,406 

14, 738, 012 


21,974,418 
603, 001, 441 

114, 135, 363 

7, 199, 436 

5. 480, 021 

293, 922, 385 

32,  612, 653 

2, 455, 680 

14, 736, 232 


38,547 

16,614,266 

15,419,157 

2, 655, 929 

80,000,000 

8,866 


Bale 

do 

do 


39,346 
42,811 


82, 167 


531, 481 
2,662,204 
6,732,264 
2, 664, 216 
80,000,000 
8,856 
1, 876, 030 


+1, 188, 691 
-1,884,819 

+37,366,427 

,  -313 

*-l,032.674 

+  13,  104,431 

+2, 059,  848 

+  1,822,274 

-1,780 


30,270 
42, 811 


82,087 


+492, 934 

-13, 952, 061 

-8, 686, 893 

+8,287 


+1, 876, 030 


-70 


-70 


1  Transferred  from  General  Services  Administration  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  85-96  and  PubUc  Law  87-648.    (See  app.  A.  p.  18624. ) 
Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  May  1965  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Begiimingof 

month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of  month. 
May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

CivU  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  lengine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings). 
Chemical  and  biological  equipment 

$10,057,489 
1,797,342 

$10, 057, 358 
291,549 

-$131 
-1,505,793 

10  mile  units 

(') 

45 

45 

Total 

11,854,831 

10,348,907 

-1,505,924 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  I^ealth, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  Items  at  civil 

117,366,050 

5,036,008 

71. 730, 792 

6. 890, 972 

116,870,131 

5, 003. 494 

72, 280, 952 

6,887.092 

-495,919 

-32. 514 

+550. 160 

-3.880 

(•) 

defense  mobilization  warehouses. 
Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

(') 

Packaged  disaster  hospitals  ' 

Each 

2,341 

2,408 

+67 

Supply  additions  for  packaged  disaster  hospitals 

(') 

Total 

201,023.822 

201,041.669 

+17,847 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

212,878.653 

211,390,576 

-1,488,077 

•  Composite  group  of  many  different  items.  >  Reported  as  "Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals",  prior  to  February  1965. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  the  v 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 

Table  4.— Machine  tools  inventories,  May  1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  Quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of  month. 
May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of  month. 
May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act: 

On  loan 

$45,300 

$45,300 

Tool 

7 

7 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage     

76,141,200 
27,500 
14,900 

13,310,200 

75,800.000 
27,500 
14,900 

13,8-26,100 

-$341,200 

do 

.do 

6,680 
1 
3 

3,145 

6,597 
1 
3 

3,281 

-83 

On  lease 

On  loan  to  other  agencies # 

+5i5,'966" 

do 

do 

On  loan  to  school  programs 

+136 

do 

do 

Total 

89,493,800 

89,668,500 

+174, 700 

9,829 

9.882 

+53 

Total,  machine  tools . ....... 

89,  539, 100 

89,713,800 

+174, 700 

0,836 

9,889 

+63 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration. 
Table  5. — Helium  inventories,  May  1965  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  Quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1, 1965 

End  of  month, 
May  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Helium: 

^      Stored  aboveground.. 

$194, 112 
71,734,392 

$187, 070 
74,  734, 949 

-$7,042 
+3,000.557 

Cubic  foot 

.    do 

17,000,000 
6,681,700,000 

16,300,000 
6.942,400.000 

-700,000 
+260,700,000 

Stored  underground.. 

do 

Total,  helium 

71, 928, 504 

74,922,019 

+2,993,615 

6, 698, 700, 000 

6, 958, 700, 000 

+260,000,000 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Appendix  A 

Program  Descriptions  and  Statotobt 

Citations 

strategic  and  critical  materials 

National  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  providing 
for  their  storage,  security,  and  maintenance. 
These  functions  are  performed  in  accordance 
with  directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  The  act  also 
provides  for  the  transfer  from  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet 
the  stockpile  objectives  established  by  CEP. 
In  addition,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 


tration Is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  CEP 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
P.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 
Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to 
purchase  metals,  minerals,  and  other  ma- 
terials, for  Government  use  or  resale.  In  order 
to  expand  productive  capacity  and  supply, 
and  also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as 
a  result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 


Such  functions  are  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  programs  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Supplemental — barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CJPJl.,  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  ma- 
terials which  have  been  or  may  be  so  ac- 
quired,  the   materials   obtained   under   the 


programs  established  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191- 
2195),  which  terminated  December  31.  1958, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  said  Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program, 
Price-support  operations   are   carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741) ,  which 
Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1442),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  and  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  conformity  with 
the   act  of  July   28,    1945,   as   amended    (7 
U.S.C.  1312).     Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  price  support  is  mandatory  for  the  basic 
commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts,   and    tobacco — and    specific    nonbaslc 
commodities;    namely,    tung,    nuts,    honey, 
milk,  butterfat,  and   the  products  of  milk 
and  butterfat.     Under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn  voted  In  favor 
of  the  new  price-support  program  for  corn 
authorized   by   that    act,    price   support    Is 
mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain 
sorghums.    Price     support     for     wool     and 
mohair   Is   mandatory   under   the   National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,    1966.    Price  support  for 
other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities  is 
discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the  price 
of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  supported, 
the  price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on 
the  market.     This  program  may  also  Include 
operations  to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  In 
the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  the  purpose  of  stabiliz- 
ing prices  at  levels  not  In  excess  of  permis- 
sible price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-supported 
loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation 
looks  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  may 
elect  within  the  maximum  specified  In  the 
agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expendlttires  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  partic- 
ularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  title 
n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958,  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour, 
and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  In  emergency 
areas. 


Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548. 
The  proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Inctirred 
by  CCC,  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts;  therefore,  such  pro- 
ceeds and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  op- 
erating accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown 
for  this  cotton  has  been  computed  on  the 
basis  of  average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type 
of  cotton  when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the 
national  stockpile. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  In 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
In  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  pro- 
gram for  medical  supplies  and  equipment 
pursuant  to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law 
920.  81st  Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent following  the  Intent  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  of  1958.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and 
directs  the  procurement,  storage,  mainte- 
nance, inspection,  survey,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  essential  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  emergency  health  services.  The 
medical  stockpile  Includes  a  program  de- 
signed to  preposition  assembled  emergency 
hospitals  and  other  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  into  commimltles  throughout 
the  Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  Industrial  reserve 
equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  451-462). 

HELIUM 

The  helium  conservation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  U.S.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appropri- 
ations acts  which  have  established  fiscal  lim- 
itations and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.  Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  helium  In  Government 
plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private  plants, 
to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  demands,  and 
to  store  for  future  use  helium  that  Is  so  pro- 
duced or  acquired  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  meet  current  demands.  Sales  of  hellimi 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at 
prices   established  by  him   which  shall  be 


adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram within  25  years,  except  that  this  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  not 
more  than  10  years  for  funds  borrowed  for 
purposes  other  than  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  helium  plants  and  facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
In  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  In  excess  of  current 
demands  Is  stored  In  the  Cllffslde  gasfield 
near  Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  is 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  Inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70°  P. 


Appendix  B 
New  Stockpile  Objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  estab- 
lished between  May  1963  and  April  1964  for 
79  materials  (Including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list),  based  on  essential  needs  In 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 
The  new  objective  for  each  material  has  been 
noted  In  the  reports,  beginning  with  June 
1963,  for  the  months  In  which  the  respective 
objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964,  March  6,  13,  20.  and  27,  1964,  and 
April  3  and  10,  1964,  set  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials : 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military.  Industrial,  an  other  essential 
needs  In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Mate- 
rials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agrl- 
ctilture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  participate 
as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  In 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  re- 
flect the  approximate  calculated  emergency 
deficits  for  the  materials  for  conventional 
war  and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjust- 
ments for  possible  Increased  requlrementa 
for  other  types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective* 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  material. 
The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  continued 
reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  In  an 
emergency.  The  former  maximum  objectives 
completely  discounted  foreign  sources  of 
supply  beyond  North  America  and  compa- 
rable accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  In  the  United  States 
In  periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month 
rule  has  been  eliminated  In  establishing  the 
new  calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 
"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  Mobili- 
zation Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  poli- 
cies for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  flnally  prepared  and 
approved,  the  new  order  will  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining    stockpile    materials    are    being 
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developed  as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objectives 
for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been 
developed.  Some  commodity  objectives  may 
be  higher  and  others  miy  be  lower  than  the 
objectives  established  for  conventional  war. 
"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  objec- 
tives will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quanti- 
ties which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential 
requirements  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not 
heretofore  arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
see  that  the  interest  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers,  and  the  International  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  carefully  con- 
sidered, both  in  the  development  and  carry- 
ing out  of  disposal  programs.  Before  deci- 
sions are  made  regarding  the  adoption  of  a 
long-range  disposal  program  for  a  particular 
Item  in  the  stockpile,  there  will  be  appropri- 
ate consultations  with  Industry  In  order  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  Interested  parties. 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Today's  action  completes  supply  require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military,  industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  In  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  single  objective  for  each  material  In  the 
national  stockpile.  These  new  objectives 
will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary  each 
year.  Because  military  requirements  and 
estimated  emergency  supplies  of  stockpile 
materials  are  constantly  shifting,  the  supply 
requirements  balance  for  any  material  that 
is  now  or  may  become  Important  to  defense 
must  be  kept  under  continuing  surveillance. 
Supply-requirements  studies  of  the  con- 
ventional war  needs  of  approximately  20 
other  strategic  and  critical  materials,  which 
do  not  have  stockpile  objectives,  are  under- 
way and  are  expected  to  be  completed  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  At  the  same  time,  stud- 
ies on  supply  requirements  for  nuclear  war 
are  going  forward.  No  definite  date  for  com- 
pletion of  these  studies  has  been  established 
as  yet. 

"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  Identified  surpluses  would 
take  Into  account  the  Interests  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
International  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriate  consultation  with  Industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of 
every  disposal  program  and  the  advice  of 
Interested  parties  will  be  sought." 


Statement  by  Senator  Btrd  of  Viroinia 
The   cost  value   of  Federal   stockpile  In- 
ventories as   of  May  31,   1965   totaled  $12,- 


850,225.366.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$59,178,234,  as  compared  with  the  May  1 
total  of  $12,909,403,600.  Net  changes  dur- 
ing the  month  are  siimmarlzed  by  major 
category  as  follows: 


Cost  value,  May  1965 

Major  category 

Net  change 
during  month 

Total,  end 
of  month 

Strategic  and  critical 
materials 

-$27,939,171 

-32,919,201 

-1,488,077 

+174,700 

-2,993,515 

$8,253,129,854 

4,221,069,117 

211,390,576 
89, 713, 800 
74,922,019 

Agricultural  commodi- 
ties  

Civil  defense  supplies 

and  equipment 

Machine  tools.. 

HeUtim 

Total 

-59,178,234 

12,850,225,366 

These  figures  Eire  from  the  May  1965  report 
on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  compelled 
from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  showing  detail  with  respect  to 
quantity  and  cost  value  of  each  commodity 
In  the  Inventories  covered. 

strategic    and    CRmCAL    MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  ( 1 )  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strategic  and  critical  Inventories. 
Stockpile  objectives — in  terms  of  volvune — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  mate- 
rials. Of  the  76  materials  having  stockpile 
objectives,  64  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of 
their  objectives  as  of  May  31,   1965. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  In  6 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  17  materials,  and  71  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  May. 

National  stock-pile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  May  31,  1965,  totaled  $5,458* 
129,100.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $19,- 
609,700  during  the  month.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  $6,883,400  In  zinc,  $6,177,700  In 
rubber,  and  $3,402,400  in  tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  May  31,  1965. 
totaled  $1,386,251,800.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  $8,925,500.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  aluminum,  copper,  and  nickel. 

Supplemental-harter 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  May  31,  1965, 
totaled  $1,408,748,954.  This  was  a  net  In- 
crease of  $596,029.  The  largest  Increases 
were  in  manganese  and  bauxite. 

OTHER    STOCKPILE    INVENTORIES 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest  Is 
$4.2  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  in  agricultural  commodities 
during  May  were  reported  for  com  and  cot- 
ton, partially  offset  by  Increases  in  milk  and 
butterfat  and  wheat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  decrease;  the  ma- 
chine tools  inventories  showed  a  net  Increase; 
and  the  helium  inventories  showed  a  net 
increase  during  May. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  2338.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 


Gen.  John  J.  Pershing;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2339.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to 
use  funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  14. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1964.  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  for  dam- 
age to.  or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident 
to  their  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hul  Mau 
Cheuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  133 


MULTILATERAL  AGREEMENT  HAR- 
MONIZING ANTIDUMPING  LAWS 
OF  CERTAIN  NATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Miller. 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
immediately  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  convene  a  conference  of  the 
major  trading  nations,  and  other  inter- 
ested states,  to  conclude  a  multilateral 
agreement  harmonizing  the  antidumping 
laws  of  the  signatory  nations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNDS  FOR  UR- 
BAN MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  permit  a 
State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
urban  mass  transportation. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  offering  this 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New  York, 
is  sponsoring  similar  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  permit  officials  at  the  local  level 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Federal 
highway  subsidies,  allocated  for  the  ur- 
ban areas,  could  be  better  used  to  build 
a  balanced  transportation  system,  using 
part  of  the  funds  for  rapid  transit  and 
the  balance  for  highway  expenditures. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  local  or 
State  officials  to  make  that  determina- 
tion rather  than  to  have  the  determina- 
tion predetermined  by  an  official  here 
in  Washington  behind  a  desk. 

I  believe  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram has  been  a  great  program.  It  has 
done  a  great  job,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
Interstate  System,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
to  connect  major  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion, and  not  to  tell  city  officials  or  State 
officials  how  to  build  a  transF>ortation 
system  within  their  own  urban  or  metro- 
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I>olitan  areas.  Our  legislation  would 
permit  local  and  State  officials  to  deter- 
mine how  best  these  funds  could  be  uti- 
lized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  first  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  then 
reref erred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  additional 
sponsors;  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  its 
entirety;  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Consumer  Reports  for 
February  1965,  by  Ruth  and  Edward 
Brecher,  entitled  "A  Series  on  the  Cost 
and  Convenience  of  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation: Getting  to  Work  and  Back," 
and  a  joint  statement  by  Representative 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and  myself,  relat- 
ing to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received,  and,  without  objection,  will 
be  referred,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  and  the  bill, 
article,  and  joint  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2339)  to  permit  a  State  to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  purposes  of  ui'ban  mass 
transportation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ty- 
dings, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds 
from   the   Highway  Trust  Fund   for  pur- 
poses of  urban  mass  transportation 
Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mass  Transporta- 
tion Financing  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Federal-aid  highway  system 
apportionment"  means  an  apportionment  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  one  of  the  five 
paragraphs  of  section  104(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "Interstate  System"  means 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  described  in  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Colimabia,  or  Puerto  Rico; 

(5)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

ELECTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  use  In  each 
State  for  urban  mass  transportation  purposes 
the  amount  elected  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  Governor  of  such  State  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  elect  to 
have  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  of  such 
State's  Federal-aid  highway  system  appor- 
tionments for  a  fiscal  year  made  available  to 
the  Administrator  for  making  grants  in  that 
fiscal  year,  for  urban  mass  transportation 
purposes,  to  such  State  or  to  local  public 
bodies  or  agencies  in  such  State  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  Such  election  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce    shall    by    regulation    prescribe, 


within  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce certifies  to  the  Governor,  pursuant  to 
section  104(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
the  sums  apportioned  to  that  State  for  a 
fiscal  year.  In  making  such  election,  the 
Governor  shall  specify  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted from  one  or  more  of  the  State's 
Federal-aid  highway  system  apportionments 
in  order  to  make  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator amounts  elected  to  be  used  for  urban 
mass  transportation  purposes. 

(c)  If  the  amount  which  a  Governor  of  a 
State  elects  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to 
have  used  In  a  fiscal  year  for  urban  mass 
transportation  purposes  in  such  State  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  amoiints  expended  and 
obligated  by  the  Administrator  in  such  fiscal 
year  in  such  State  from  amounts  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(a),  then  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
such  excess  shall  no  longer  be  available  for 
urban  mass  transportation  pxirposes  and 
shall,  on  January  1  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  be  added  to  that  State's  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  apportionments  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  such  elec- 
tion. The  addition  to  each  of  a  State's 
apportionments  shall  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  such  excess  as  the  amounts  de- 
ducted (under  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b) )  from  the  corresponding  apportion- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  excess 
occurred  bore  to  the  amount  elected  to  be 
used  for  urban  mass  transportation  purposes 
in  such  fiscal  year. 

INTERSTATE    APPORTIONMENT    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "interstate  apportionment" 
means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  ap- 
portionment for  a  State's  Interstate  System' 
as  certified  to  the  Governor  and  State  high- 
way department  thereof  in  accordance  with 
section  104(e)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  the  term  "interstate  apportionment 
adjustment"  means  the  amount  by  which 
a  State's  interstate  apportionment  is  re- 
duced or  Increased  (after  certification  un- 
der section  104(e)  of  such  title)  in  accord- 
ance with  section  209(g)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956;  and 

(3)  the  term  "remainder  available  for 
interstate  construction"  means  a  State's 
interstate  apportionment,  less  the  amount 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  specifies, 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  3(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  to  be  deducted  from  that 
State's  interstate  apportionment  in  order 
to  make  such  amount  available  for  mass 
transportation  purposes. 

( b )  In  the  case  of  an  Interstate  apportion- 
ment adjustment,  the  amount  available  to 
the  Administrator  for  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation purposes  in  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year — 

(1)  shall  not  (in  the  case  of  a  downward 
adjustment)  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such 
adjustment,  unless  the  downward  adjust- 
ment exceeds  the  remainder  available  for  in- 
terstate construction,  and 

(2)  shall  (in  the  case  of  an  upward  ad- 
justment) be  increased,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  amounts  so  available  were  pre- 
viously reduced  under  paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

amendments  to  title   23,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  104(e)  of  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"State  highway  department"  the  following: 
"and  the  Governor  or  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State". 

(b)  Section  104(b)(5)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Rules,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  shall  prescribe  a  consistent 
and  equitable  procedure  for  taking  into  ac- 
count amounts  of  apportionments  which  the 


Governor  of  a  State  has  elected  to  have  made 
available  for  urban  mass  transportation  pur- 
poses under  section  3  of  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Financing  Act." 

(c)  Section  104  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  amount  which  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  has  elected 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Financing  Act  to  have  made  avail- 
able for  urban  mass  transportation  pur- 
jjoses  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  for  Federal-aid  highways  under 
this  title,  except  as  provided  in  section  3(c) 
of  the  Mass  Transportation  Financing  Act." 

(d)  Section  118(a)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "On  and  after"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sixty  days  after". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  209(f)  (1)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  before  "making  expenditvires" 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (2)  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3  of  the  Mass  Transportation  Financing 
Act." 

(b)  Section  209(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"An  election  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  un- 
der section  3(b)  of  the  Mass  Transportation 
Fnanclng  Act  to  use  funds  for  mass  trans- 
portation purposes  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  any  adjustment  vmder 
this  section,  except  as  provided  in  section  4 
of  such  Act." 

AMENDMENT    TO    URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 
ACT    OF    1964 

Sec.  7.  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "section  7(b)"  the  following:  ",  and 
grants  made  with  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  3(a)  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Financing  Act". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
first  certification  of  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem apportionments  under  section  104(e)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Tydings 
is  as  follows : 

Getting  to  Work  and  Back 
(By  Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher) 

As  population  spreads  from  the  central 
cities  into  suburban  areas,  the  cost  and  con- 
venience of  metropolitan  transportation  be- 
come matters  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
consumer  who  pays  for  commutation  facil- 
ities to  and  from  work.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation,  present  and  prospective.  Is 
shaping  the  crucial  decisions  in  this  area. 
CU  believes  that  the  commuting  consumer 
should  exert  an  informed  influence  on  these 
decisions.  Transportation  problems  must  be 
solved  on  the  basis  of  regional  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  one  locality  can  learn  from  the 
experiences  of  another.  In  this  series,  CU 
will  provide  its  readers  with  vital  informa- 
tion that  can  be  adapted  to  the  solution  of 
transportation  problems  in  their  regions. 

Every  weekday  morning  between  6:30  and 
7,  commuters  living  in  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif., 
25  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  rise  and  dress, 
bolt  a  hasty  breakfast,  kiss  their  wives  good- 
bye, and  drive  off  to  their  Jobs  in  downtown 
San  Francisco.  They  battle  traffic  through 
the  Caldecott  Tunnel  and  over  the  Bay 
Bridge.  Downtown  they  find  a  place  to  park, 
then  walk  to  their  offices.  After  5  p.m.  they 
ransom,  their  cars  and  battle  traffic  home 
again. 

If  luck  Is  with  them,  the  trip  takes  only 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each  way. 
But  on  days  when  the  freeways  Jam  up,  as 
they  often  do.  It  may  take  an  hour  and  a 
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half  or  even  two  hours.  The  monetary  cost. 
Including  bridge  tolls,  parking  charges,  and 
.car  expenses  (50  miles  at  10  cents  a  mile), 
averages  about  $6.15  per  day. 

Beginning  some  morning  in  1969,  however, 
If  all  goes  according  to  schedule,  the  Pleasant 
Hill  commuters  will  have  available  an  alter- 
native route.  They  will  be  able  to  rise  at 
7:30  ajn.  instead  of  6:30  or  7,  eat  breakfast, 
then  drive  to  the  new  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
(BART)  station  out  in  the  country,  halfway 
between  Pleasant  Hill  and  Walnut  Creek. 
There  a  BART  parking  lot,  with  space  for 
1,350  cars,  will  be  waiting  for  them;  or  their 
wives  may  drive  them  to  the  station  and 
deposit  them  a  few  steps  from  the  platform. 
Their  wait  will  be  short,  for  during  the  rush 
hour  a  BART  train,  dispatched  and  controlled 
by  a  computer,  will  pull  out  for  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  every  2  or  3  minutes.  There 
will  be  vacant  seats  waiting  for  them  on  the 
train — foam-padded  seats,  four  inches  wider 
than  the  usual  transit  standard. 

Gliding  along  safely  in  quiet,  alr-condl- 
tioned  comfort  at  speeds  up  to  80  miles  per 
hour  and  averaging  50  miles  per  hour  In- 
cluding the  20-second  stops,  they  will  pre- 
pare for  the  day's  work  or  read  their  morn- 
ing papers  in  good  light  for  the  29  minutes 
It  will  take  them  to  reach  downtown  San 
Francisco.  At  night  they  will  reverse  the 
route,  saving  another  30  minutes  or  more, 
and  will  arrive  home  relaxed  and  rested  be- 
fore 6  p.m.  instead  of  disgruntled  and  grumpy 
at  6: 30  or  7. 

Their  round-trip  BART  ticket.  Including 
parking  at  the  BART  station,  will  cost  $1.40 
instead  of  $6.15  by  car.  BART,  moreover, 
may  enable  some  families  to  get  along  with 
one  car  instead  of  two,  or  with  two  instead  of 
three. 

HOW  Om  CITIES  GOT  SNARLED  UP 

In  most  large,  traflftc-plagued  American 
cities  today,  a  battle  is  raging  between  those 
who  urge  modern  rapid  transit  like  the  BART 
system  and  those  who  favor  more  automobile 
freeways  and  expressways.  Throughout  the 
past  decade  or  more,  the  freeway  proponents 
have  been  victorious,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  United  States  entered  the  1950's  with 
a  seriously  Inadequate  urban  public  trans- 
portation system  of  buses,  transit  lines,  and 
commuter  railroads  and  an  equally  Inade- 
quate system  of  streets  and  highway.  Dur- 
ing the  decade,  conditions  grew  even  worse. 
The  number  of  autos  registered  rose  from 
40  million  to  61  million  and  of  vehicle  miles 
per  year  from  458  billion  to  719  billion;  but 
roadbulldlng  did  not  keep  pace.  Passengers 
abandoned  public  transportation  lines  for 
most  uses,  but  continued  to  Jam  the  transit 
vehicles  for  the  rush-hour  trips  to  and  from 
work  in  the  central  business  districts  of  our 
large  cities.  Transit  fares  rose,  and  the 
trend  to  the  automobile  and  to  traffic  con- 
gestion was  Intensified;  yet  peak-hour  transit 
vehicles  remained  as  overcrowded  as  ever. 
Our  major  cities  seemed  headed  toward  a 
monumental  snafu. 

Baslcailly,  there  were  three  ways  to  deal 
with  the  problem:  (1)  Modernizing  and  ex- 
panding our  public  transit  systems;  (2)  con- 
centrating on  the  private  automobile  and 
building  more  freeways  and  parking  garages; 
or  (3)  creating  a  balanced  transportation 
system,  using  each  mode  of  travel  for  the 
job  it  could  do  best. 

Here  was  a  major  public  iss\ie,  with  many 
complex  engineering,  economic,  sociological, 
esthetic,  and  political  facets.  But  before  it 
could  be  adequately  debated,  the  die  was  cast 
in  favor  of  the  private  automobile.  Congress 
in  1956  authorized  a  vast  new  nationwide 
Interstate  Highway  System  to  provide  non- 
stop, limited-access,  high-speed  travel  on 
some  41,000  miles  of  rural  and  urban  free- 
ways designed  with  gentle  grades,  broad 
curves,  and  generous  interchanges.  The  sys- 
tem was  to  be  built  In  16  years  at  a  cost  of 
$41  billion. 


Why  did  this  plan  win  adoption?  Three 
reasons  may  be  cited.  One  was  the  obvious, 
urgent  need  for  some  kind  of  transportation 
improvement.  The  second  was  the  popular- 
ity of  the  automobile.  Almost  everyone  was 
delighted  by  the  prospect  that  the  Interstate 
System  would  soon  enable  us  to  drive  at  60 
miles  per  hour  or  more  anywhere — even  to 
work  and  back. 

But  it  was  a  third  factor  that  turned  the 
tide  in  favor  of  the  Interstate  System — a 
nationwide  "highway  lobby,"  and  adequately 
financed  and  equipped  with  the  elements  of 
a  powerfill  strategy  for  obtaining  political 
action. 

Pressing  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
in  1956 — and  pooh-poohing  "old-fashioned" 
plans  to  rebuild  our  rapid  transit  facilities — 
were  the  automobile  manufacturers  and  their 
64,000  local  car  dealers,  the  gasoline  com- 
panies, the  tire  companies,  and  the  influen- 
tial motor  clubs,  including  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  Their  allies  in- 
cluded the  politically  well  connected  high- 
way contractors  and  the  highway  depart- 
ment officials  in  city  halls  and  State  capitals; 
the  trucking  industry,  which  wanted  faster 
roads  for  its  trucks;  the  cement  and  asphalt 
companies;  and  the  many  industries  that 
profit  from  cars  and  roads.  Seldom  has  a 
single  public  issue  mobilized  such  a  potent 
lobby. 

The  financing  of  the  Interstate  System, 
which  might  have  been  the  Insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  its  adoption,  was  a  marvel  of  in- 
genuity. To  circumvent  the  opposition  of 
economy-minded  city  councilors  and  State 
legislators,  the  highway  lobby  plan  provided 
that  90  percent  of  the  $41  billion  would  come 
from  Federal  taxes.  But  Congress,  too,  is 
economy  minded.  Therefore,  the  plan  also 
provided  that  the  financing  should  be  set 
up  entirely  outside  the  regular  Federal 
budget.  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline,  tires,  and 
accessories,  and  tonnage  taxes  on  trucks 
would  be  Increased  and  the  proceeds  ac- 
cumulated in  a  "highway  trust  fund."  The 
Federal  90  percent  would  not  be  classed  as  an 
ordinary  appropriation,  but  would  be  dis- 
pensed out  of  this  special  fund.  Congress 
bought  the  entire  "package."  Moreover, 
cities  wishing  even  more  freeways  than  the 
Interstate  System  projected  could  get  a  50- 
percent  subsidy  for  them. 

The  plan  looked  foolproof  in  1956.  But 
today,  with  half  of  the  16  years  of  the  Inter- 
state System  construction  program  behind 
us,  critics  are  beginning  to  take  another  look. 
Many  of  them  are  not  happy  with  what  they 
see. 

The  rural  portions  of  the  system  are  rela- 
tively popular.  The  new  rural  freeways  are 
fast  and  safer  than  ordinary  roads;  many 
people  enjoy  driving  them,  though  some  find 
them  monotonous.  Conservationists,  of 
course,  complain  that  the  rural  freeways 
sometimes  Invade  this  country's  rapidly  dis- 
appearing wilderness  regions,  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries, and  other  areas  that  should  remain 
sacrosanct  (though  future  Invasions  may  be 
slowed  down  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964). 
And  other  critics  maintain  that  the  billions 
being  spent  on  rural  freeways  might  better 
be  devoted  to  more  urgently  needed  public 
services — as  though  there  were  any  assurance 
that  if  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  money 
had  not  been  spent  on  the  highways,  it  would 
have  been  devoted  to  schools,  health  services, 
parks,  and  playgrounds,  or  other  public  uses. 

Far  more  numerous  and  more  trenchant 
criticisms  have  been  aimed  at  urban  parts  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

LIMITED   PEAK-HOUR   CAPACITY 

One  major  criticism  concerns  the  free- 
way's limited  peak-hour  capacity.  A  single 
freeway  lane  can.  In  theory,  carry  1,500  cars 
an  hour  at  high  speed,  with  5  or  even  6 
occupants  in  each  car.  Thus,  If  loaded  to 
capacity,  an  eight-lane  freeway  should  carry 


1,500,000  persons  past  a  given  point  in  a  day. 
But  this  is  not  what  happens.  Practical 
limitations  reduce  usable  capacity  to  a  com- 
parative trickle. 

Chart  III  illustrates  the  most  Important 
of  these  limitations.  It  shows  urban  traffic 
divided  into  two  main  classes.  First,  there 
is  a  broad  base  of  miscellaneous  traffic — shop- 
ping trips,  school  trips,  social  trips,  sales- 
men's calls,  visits  to  the  doctor  and  the 
dentist,  and  so  on.  For  the  great  majority 
of  these  trips,  the  automobile  has  no  rival. 
An  urban  freeway  system  adequate  to  handle 
such  traffic  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

But  superimposed  upwn  this  base  is  a  sec- 
ond type  of  urban  traffic — the  Journey  to 
work  and  back.  These  work  trips  tend  to 
be  concentrated  Into  a  single  hour  or  two, 
each  morning  in  one  direction  and  each  after- 
noon in  the  opposite  direction.  Cars  on  such 
trips  carry  an  average  of  only  1.3  to  1.5  oc- 
cupants each,  and  most  of  them  are  headed 
for  a  compact,  highly  congested  central  busi- 
ness district,  or  CBD,  and  to  other  densely 
developed  neighborhoods.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances— and  they  prevail  in  most  large 
cities — congestion  can  be  avoided  in  an  all- 
automobile  system  only  by  building  lanes 
that  will  be  needed  for  only  an  hour  or  two 
each  day  and  will  therefore  carry  only  a 
few  thousand  cars  per  day. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  capacity  actually 
goes  up  when  congestion  slows  traffic  down. 
At  20  or  30  miles  per  hour,  cars  follow  one 
another  more  closely,  and  one  lane  can  there- 
for deliver  2,000  cars  or  more  per  hour  in- 
stead of  only  1,500.  But  a  freeway  in  this 
congested  condition — as  every  driver  knows — 
is  vulnerable  to  being  blocked  altogether 
as  additional  cars  try  to  worm  their  way  into 
the  stream  of  traffic,  and  as  cars  run  out  of 
gas,  tires  go  flat,  engines  overheat,  or  fenders 
tangle.  Then  capacity  drops  to  zero,  while 
drivers  gaze  ruefully  at  road  signs  reading: 
"speed  limit — 60  mph." 

True,  congestion  can  be  somewhat  reduced 
by  making  middle  lanes  reversible  so  that 
an  eight-lane  freeway,  for  example,  can  carry 
five  or  six  lanes  in  the  dominant  direction 
during  peak  hours.  Even  so,  the  number  of 
lanes  adequate  to  serve  the  ordinary  traffic 
to  and  from  a  central  business  district  may 
have  to  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  to  handle 
without  congestion  those  mountainous  rush- 
hour  travel  peaks  so  clearly  visible  in  chart 
m.     (Not  shown  in  the  Record.) 

The  high  cost  of  these  added  peak-hour- 
only  lanes  per  car  using  them,  along  with 
the  valuable  downtown  space  they  require, 
makes  It  unlikely  that  enough  of  them  will 
ever  be  built.  If  they  are  built,  they  will 
fall  afoul  of  the  apparently  Inexorable  rule 
that  new  roads  soon  attract  enough  new 
traffic  to  Jam  them.  The  Long  Island  Ex- 
pressway in  the  East  and  the  Santa  Ana 
Freeway  in  the  West,  which  vie  for  the 
title  "world's  largest  parking  lot,"  have  be- 
come examples  of  the  congestion  they  were 
to  relieve. 

PARKING  geometry 

It  Is  a  law  of  nature  that  once  a  com- 
muter's car  gets  to  town,  it  has  to  be  parked. 
Here  again  the  basic  considerations  are  com- 
mon to  most  large  cities.  It  may  be  feasible 
to  provide  parking  for  CBD  shoppers  and 
miscellaneous  visitors,  even  though  it  may 
involve  costly  underground  or  multistory 
garages.  To  provide,  in  addition,  all-day 
parking  for  workers  enormously  aggravates 
the  problem. 

To  allow  not  only  for  the  space  a  car  oc- 
cupies but  adequate  maneuver  space  as  well 
ordinarily  requires  about  350  square  feet  per 
car — almost  twice  as  much  space  as  an  office 
or  work  area  for  one  worker.  That  leaves 
room  for  only  125  cars  per  acre  of  parking 
lot  or  garage  floorspace.  When  such  space 
for  CBD  parking  needs  are  combined  with 
space  needs  for  CBD  expressways,  the  whole 
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function  of  the  CBD,  which  needs  compact- 
ness. Is  Impaired. 

THE  HIGH  cost  OF  FREEWAYS 

Urban  freeways  look  like  bargains  to  local 
governments  because  of  the  50  percent  or  90 
percent  Federal  subsidy  for  the  capital  cost. 
Rapid  transit  systems  like  San  Francisco's 
BART,  in  contrast,  look  enormously  expen- 
sive because  the  whole  co-st  must  be  borne 
at  home.  However,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Federal  freeway  subsidy  or  If  both  systems 
were  similarly  subsidized,  the  comparison 
would  be  quite  different.  Here  are  the  rela- 
tive lengths  and  costs  of  the  urban  and 
rural  portions  of  the  Interstate  System: 


Number 
of  miles 

Total  cost 
(billions) 

Average 

cost  per 

route-mile 

Rural 

30.000 
5,000 

$22.6 
18.5 

$IV25,0(K) 

|Trhf»n 

3,  700,  (XK) 

Costs  for  routes  through  congested  areas, 
however,  run  much  higher : 

(Cost  per  route  mile] 

Freeway : 

Etowntown  San  Diego  (Calif.).  $5,500,000 
Pasadena  (East- West)  Freeway 

(Calif.) 10,  300,  000 

Prospect  Expressway  Gowanus- 

Prospect    (N.Y.) 13,600,000 

Kennedy       (Northwest)        and 

Edens  Expressways   (111.) 15,600,000 

These  are  not  extreme  examples.  A  1961 
San  Francisco  study  estimated  that  future 
esthetically  acceptable  freeways  for  that  city 
would  cost  more  than  $23  million  a  mile.  A 
l'/2-nille  downtown  stretch  of  Boston's  cen- 
tral artery  cost  more  than  $40  million  a 
mile.  One  estimate  places  the  cost  of  a 
crosstown  expressway  in  Manhattan  at  $100 
million  a  mile. 

San  Francisco's  75 -mile  BART  system  will 
cost  $13  million  a  mile.  It  will  have  a  peak- 
hour  capacity  of  30,000  seated  passengers  in 
each  direction.  Even  with  two  lanes  reversi- 
ble, a  comparable  $13  million-per-mile  eight- 
lane  freeway  would  have  a  peak-hour  ca- 
pacity of  only  •7.000  or  8,000  cars  (10,000  or 
12,000  occupants)  before  congestion  began 
to  slow  travel  down.  And  the  rapid  transit 
line,  of  course,  requires  a  much  narrower 
right-of-way  and  no  costly  parking  facilities 
downtown. 

Another  aspect  of  cost  is  what  the  urban 
freeway  does  to  local  tax  rolls.  Within  the 
city,  the  freeway  takes  valuable  land  off  the 
tax  rolls  and  thus  Increases  the  load  on  the 
remaining  land.  The  effect  can  be  substan- 
tial. Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  had 
2,100  acres  of  highly  taxed  downtown  land 
on  its  rolls  in  1960.  Construction  of  all 
highways  then  proposed  would  have  reduced 
the  taxable  downtown  area  by  375  acres  or 
17  percent. 

The  loss  in  city  tax  revenues,  it  is  true, 
may  in  many  cases  be  balanced,  or  more  than 
balanced,  by  Increased  tax  revenues  in  the 
suburbs,  where  undeveloped  property  near 
freeway  Interchanges  is  converted  into  high- 
tax  shopping  centers.  Industrial  sites,  and 
homesites.  This  may  be  fine  for  the  unde- 
veloped suburbs  and  for  the  property  own- 
ers and  speculators  who  reap  the  land-boom 
bonanza;  but  it  is  small  solace  for  the  resi- 
dents of  central  cities,  where  the  tax  load  is 
already  heaviest.  ~ 

For  ordinary  travel,  the  freeway  is  a  very 
good  buy.  It  more  than  pays  its  own  way  as 
compared  with  travel  on  ordinary  streets  and 
highways.  But  Its  economic  advantage  Is 
lost  when  it  is  expected  to  handle  the  task 
for  which  it  is  least  fitted — carrying  peak- 
hour  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  densely  de- 
veloped portions  of  our  large  cities. 


THE     SOCIAL     COSTS     OF     FREEWAYS 

To  the  extent  that  freeways  have  Indirectly 
produced  a  deterioration  of  public  transpor- 
tation, they  hurt  particularly  those  who  are 
too  old  or  too  physically  handicapped  to 
drive.  These  people  must  depend  on  the  sub- 
standard public  tranportation — and  they  live 
under  the  continuing  threat  that  what  little 
there  is  may  be  curtailed  or  discontinued. 
Many  continue  to  drive,  though  they  should 
not,  because  there  is  no  other  way  to  get 
around.  Licensing  officials  tend  to  revoke 
licenses  only  in  extreme  cases  if  alternative 
transportation  is  not  available.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  entire  adult  population  or  more 
may  be  In  this  group  of  aged  or  handicapped. 

Other,  far  greater  social  costs  of  freeways 
are  familiar  to  planners  through  the  protests 
of  families  and  businesses  marked  for  up- 
rooting. Freeway  proposals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  before  they  were  scaled  down, 
called  for  the  displacement  of  33,000  men, 
women,  and  children — almost  5  percent  of 
the  District's  population.  And  additional 
thousands  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs  were  living  in  the  paths  of  proposed 
freeway  routes. 

Before  a  federally  subsidized  housing  proj- 
ect is  approved,  local  sponsors  must  give  as- 
surance that  uprooted  f.amilies  will  be  relo- 
cated. No  similar  assurance  Is  required  of 
highway  departments  planning  federally 
subsidized  roadways.  Property  ovirners  ousted 
by  a  new  freeway,  of  course,  receive  approxi- 
mately the  market  value  of  their  property — 
but  It  Isn't  always  easy  to  find  a  new  home 
at  that  price.  Renters  until  receij^Ty  got 
nothing,  and  store  owners  got  nothing  for 
the  "going  concern"  value  of  their  stores. 
To  meet  the  protests,  Congress  In  1962 
amended  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  to 
provide  payments  up  to  $200  for  family  mov- 
ing expenses  and  up  to  $3,000  to  stores.  But 
since  a  way  of  life  is  at  stake  as  well  as  mov- 
ing expenses,  these  payments  have  not  pro- 
vided satisfaction. 

Freeways  also  sometimes  cut  suburbs  In 
half  or  amputate  a  neighborhood  from  the 
main  community.  In  some  States,  approval 
of  the  local  government  is  required  before 
a  new  route  can  be  built  through  its  bound- 
aries. In  such  States,  even  a  village  can 
force  a  new  freeway  to  make  a  costly  detour; 
a  solid  phalanx  of  villages  often  can  and 
sometimes  does  block  a  new  route  alto- 
gether. 

The  historic  landmark  and  the  public  park 
are  other  frequent  victims  of  the  freeway. 
A  study  made  for  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  in  1960  revealed  that  the 
Interstate  System  planned  to  Invade  15  Min- 
neapolis park  properties  and  that  other  State 
and  county  highways  were  scheduled  to  In- 
vade an  additional  13.  The  park  territory 
coveted  by  the  highway  departments  totaled 
295  acres — or  5  acres  of  park  land  for  every 
square  mile  within  the  city  limits. 

A  1962  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  provides  that  no  Federal  grants 
for  urban  highways  will  be  approved  after 
July  1,  1965,  unless  the  proposed  route  has 
been  reviewed  as  part  of  a  regional  planning 
process  that  takes  social  and  community 
values  into  consideration.  This  Is  surely  an 
important  and  long-overdue  step  in  the  right 
direction;  it  should  have  been  part  of  the 
original  1956  plan. 

But  the  new  planning  procedures  will 
prove  beneficial  only  for  those  communities 
that  organize  promptly  and  effectively  to 
make  use  of  them.  Otherwise  the  same  old 
highway  planners  will  continue  to  make  the 
same  old  decisions  from  their  new  desks  in 
a  "regional  planning  office."  A  future  article 
In  this  series  will  consider  ways  in  which 
consumer  groups  can  effectively  participate 
in  the  new  planning  process. 

To  many  freeway  enthusiasts,  objections 
based  on  personal  or  local  considerations 
seem  selfish  and  even  perverse.     Sacrifices, 


they  urge,  must  be  made  to  the  common 
good.  There  is  some  merit  In  this  view.  In- 
dividual objections  can  be  pressed  beyond 
reason.  In  one  instance  a  freeway  was  de- 
layed, and  then  rerouted  at  an  added  cost 
of  $1  million,  because  of  complaints  from 
eight  families  slated  for  relocation.  But 
even  unreasonable  opposition  Is  a  fact  of  po- 
litical life  with  which  transportation  plan- 
ners must  now  contend  Just  as  they  must 
contend  with  rivers  too  broad  to  bridge  and 
mountains  too  massive  to  tunnel. 

Opposition  can  be  expected  to  grow  even 
more  effective  during  the  remaining  years  of 
the  Interstate  System  construction  program, 
as  more  commimlties  experience  for  them- 
selves Just  how  a  freeway  affects  community 
life — and  as  all  the  "easy"  routes  are  com- 
pleted, leaving  unfinished  and  perhaps  un- 
finishable  the  routes  that  dispossess  the 
largest  number  of  people,  remove  the  largest 
amounts  of  taxable  land  from  the  rolls,  de- 
spoil the  best-loved  parks  and  views,  or 
otherwise  rouse  the  ire  of  the  local  citizenry. 

If  the  high  dollar  cost  and  the  high  social 
cost  of  urban  freeways  were  necessary  to 
Eichieve  a  fast  transportation  system,  the 
benefits  mlgjit  be  balanced  against  the  costs. 
But  commuters  are  increasingly  learning  that 
for  the  trip  to  work  downtown,  the  new  free- 
ways are  not  fast. 

CU  has  examined  unpublished  data,  for 
example,  for  a  12-mlle-long  stretch  of  Chi- 
cago's Congress  Street  (Eisenhower)  Express- 
way, composed  partly  of  eight  lanes  posted 
at  55  miles  per  hour  and  partly  of  six  lanes 
posted  at  60  or  65  miles  per  hour.  When 
traffic  Is  flowing  freely,  a  driver  can  cover 
the  12  miles  with  ease  In  13  minutes.  But 
during  rush  hour,  the  trip  over  the  same 
12  miles  may  take  as  long  as  35  minutes. 

This  figure,  impressive  though  It  is,  seri- 
ously understates  the  problem.  For  it  does 
not  include  the  excess  time  it  takes  to  get 
Into  or  out  of  a  parking  garage  in  rush-hour 
traffic,  to  weave  through  the  congested  local 
streets  to  a  freeway  entrance,  to  queue  up 
at  the  entrance,  and  then  to  crawl  up  the 
ramp  and  push  a  way  into  the  moving  stream 
of  traffic. 

Wasted  time  can  be  evaluated  in  various 
ways.  One  approach  values  the  commuter's 
time  at  some  arbitrarily  chosen  amount,  such 
as  $1.50  per  hotu".  On  this  basis,  30  minutes 
wasted  each  way  each  day  costs  each  com- 
muter some  $325  per  year.  More  complicated 
calculations  have  also  been  made.  None  of 
them  takes  Into  account  what  It  means  to 
wife,  husband,  and  children  to  be  cheated 
out  of  an  hour  together — and  to  have  a  father 
arrive  home  fretful,  grumpy,  exhausted,  and 
late  for  dinner  after  battling  traffic  conges- 
tion on  the  new  freeway. 

OUR    CONGESTED    FUTURE 

Freeway  proponents  point  out  that  the 
urban  freeway  system  is  not  complete  as  yet. 
Thus  laymen  may  be  tempted  to  dismiss  cur- 
rent freeway  congestion  as  mere  "growing 
pains" — a  temporary  affliction  that  will  be 
cured  when  the  rest  of  the  Interstate  System 
freeways  are  opened  to  traffic. 

Transportation  engineers  know  better.  The 
ultimate  inadequacy  of  the  center-city  por- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  was  revealed 
in  1961,  In  a  study  commissioned  by  the  Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers  Association  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Future  Highways  and 
Urban  Growth."  This  study,  made  by  the 
traffic  consulting  flrm  of  Wilbur  Smith 
Associates,  considers  the  urban  traffic  situa- 
tion In  1972,  assuming  that  all  Interstate 
System  and  other  planned  urban  freeways  are 
completed  by  that  date.  Its  conclusion:  the 
annual  rate  of  urban  freeway  construction 
win  thereafter  have  to  be  doubled. 

The  Interstate  System  plan  called  for 
building  5,000  miles  of  urban  freeway  during 
the  16  years  from  1956  to  1972;  the  1961  re- 
port calls  for  building  an  additional  5.600 
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urban  miles  during  the  8  years  from  1972  to 
1980. 

WOULD  STAGGERING  WORK  HOTIRS  HELP? 

All  forms  of  transportation  would  work 
much  better,  of  course,  if  everybody  didn't 
have  to  get  to  work  and  home  again  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  proposals  are  sometimes 
made  to  stagger  work  hours.  The  main  ob- 
jections: 

Work  hours  are  already  considerably  stag- 
gered; if  everyone  worked  from  9  to  5,  con- 
ditions would  be  even  worse  than  they  are. 
Many  commuters  already  drive  in  early  or 
leave  late  or  both  to  avoid  the  peak-hour 
rush.  Hence  half-hour  or  even  full-hour 
staggering  would  have  relatively  little  addi- 
tional effect. 

To  get  a  major  impact,  staggering  of  work 
hours  would  have  to  be  spread  over  several 
hours  at  least.  Thus  many  people  would 
have  to  report  for  work  objectionably  early, 
and  others  would  be  held  at  work  objection- 
ably late.  One  amenity  people  want  is  leisure 
hours  together.  Higher  pay  is  demanded  for 
working  during  hours  when  others  are  free. 

A  central  business  district  exists  to  enable 
people  to  transact  btisiness  with  one  another 
face  to  face.  If  some  open  late  while  others 
close  early,  efficiency  is  lost. 

Despite  these  general  drawbacks,  work 
staggering  in  particular  circumstances  may 
be  worth  trying,  and  experiments  should  be 
encouraged. 

BAN    CARS    OR    BEAT    THEM    TO    TOWN? 

After  looking  at  traffic-plagued  cities,  some 
critics  have  proposed  that  private  auto- 
mobiles be  banned  altogether  from  their  con- 
gested central  areas — thus  forcing  would-be 
drivers  onto  public  transportation. 

This  solution  is  hardly  populiir;  yet  it  Is 
very  close  to  what  is  actually  happening — 
with  no  formal  law  or  regulation  to  keep  cars 
out — in  some  large  cities  today.  Fewer  than 
5  percent  of  the  people  employed  in  Man- 
hattan south  of  60th  Street,  for  example, 
drive  their  cars  to  work — not  because  many 
of  those  who  don't  aren't  eager  to  drive  in, 
but  because  a  combination  of  clogged  streets, 
bridges,  and  tunnels,  inadequate  parking 
facilities,  and  high  parking  charges  bar  their 
entry. 

Similarly  in  Chicago,  only  about  12  percent 
of  those  entering  the  central  business  district 
in  rush  hour  drive  In.  In  other  large  cities 
the  barriers  to  entry  are  more  porous — but 
access  is  strictly  rationed  all  the  same. 
Though  few  officials  will  openly  admit  it.  con- 
gestion Is  quietly  accepted  as  the  cheapest 
device  for  discouraging  additional  drivers 
from  driving  to  town.  Indeed,  congestion  Is 
politically  popular  In  an  off-the-record  way 
because  you  don't  have  to  float  a  bond  issue 
to  finance  It. 

It  Is  here  that  the  true  significance  of  San 
Francisco's  BART  system,  described  above, 
becomes  apparent.  The  Bay  Area  proposes  to 
solve  its  journey-to-work  problems,  not  by 
banning  cars  or  by  making  It  excessively  slow, 
costly,  and  unpleasant  to  drive,  but  by  offer- 
ing a  cheaper,  faster,  more  convenient,  less 
irksome  way  to  get  to  town. 

Mechanical  breakdowns  and  strikes  will  on 
occasion  Interrupt  service  along  even  the 
best-run  transit  system,  though  such  Inter- 
ruption* should  be  rarer  than  those  caused 
by  rain,  snow,  and  fog  on  the  freeway  systems. 
And  even  rapid  transit  built  to  BART  stand- 
ards. It  is  true,  will  not  do  for  all  commuting 
problems.  Some  commuters  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  drive  to  town  dally  because  they 
need  their  cars  during  the  day,  or  because 
their  destinations  are  not  conveniently 
reachable  by  rapid  transit.  Others  will  drive 
on  occasion  when  they  are  taking  passengers 
along,  or  are  planning  to  stop  en  route,  or 
expect  to  return  home  with  bulky  packages. 
And  some  may  continue  to  drive  simply  be- 
caxise  they  enjoy  driving,  even  though  it  takes 
longer  and  costs  more. 


But  so  many  people  will  use  the  new  rapid 
transit  systems  that  the  question  arises,  can 
enough  seats  be  supplied  them  or  will  rush- 
hour  passengers  be  Jammed  Indecently  onto 
the  new  trains  as  they  are  onto  many  of  our 
present  urban  transit  vehicles?  The  answer 
remains  In  doubt.  San  Francisco  BART 
plans  leave  considerable  leeway  to  increase 
peak-hour  capacity  If  future  traffic  exceeds 
the  forecasts.  Other  systems,  however,  may 
not  be  so  generously  planned.  And  even  if 
there  is  adequate  capacity,  the  management 
of  a  transit  system  may  cut  rush-hour  service 
below  the  capacity  of  the  tracks  in  order  to 
save  on  equipment  or  operating  expenses.  In 
either  case,  the  bright  new  trains  of  tomorrow 
may  be  even  more  shockingly  overcrowded 
than  some  of  today's  transit  vehicles — for 
tomorrow's  commuters  may  be  prepared  to 
tolerate  even  worse  conditions  in  order  to 
stay  off  the  freeways  and  get  to  work  at  top 
speeds. 

Transit  planners  should  be  closely  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  excess  capacity  of  a 
new  system:  and  the  managements  of  exist- 
ing systems  on  which  there  is  crowding 
should  be  asked  what  can  be  done  to  match 
seats  to  demand. 

CAN  BUSES  DO  THE  JOB? 

Present-day  urban  bus  systems — even  "ex- 
press" buses  on  freeways — are  too  slow  to 
be  worth  serious  consideration  In  planning 
an  acceptable  conunutlng  system.  A  bus 
can  move  no  faster  than  the  car  ahead  of  It. 

Bus  proponents,  however,  have  suggested 
that  enormous  advantages  might  be  gained 
through  a  properly  designed  bus  system  us- 
ing a  private  or  reserved  right-of-way.  To 
cite  one  example,  a  bus  might  circulate 
through  a  subiu-ban  neighborhood  to  collect 
passengers  In  the  morning,  then  travel  non- 
stop to  town  along  a  high-speed  freeway  lane 
reserved  exclusively  for  buses,  and  deliver  its 
passengers  at  stops  along  an  elevated  or  un- 
derground downtown  busway  loop.  Among 
the  advantages  cited  are  pickup  and  delivery 
close  to  yoiu-  home  and  place  of  work,  no 
transfer  from  one  vehlLle  to  another,  and 
great  flexibility  In  rerouting  the  vehicles  as 
travel  demand  changes.  The  crucial  disad- 
vantage of  this  system  Is  the  long  wait  be- 
tween buses.  Neighborhood  pickup  for  the 
no-transfer  service  would  necessitate  Infre- 
quent scheduling  if  the  buses  were  to  draw 
anything  like  capacity  loads.  Bus  systems 
offering  frequent  service  can  be  designed — 
but  in  such  systems  other  advantages,  such 
as  pickup  and  delivery  close  to  your  door, 
must  be  sacrificed. 

Other  disadvantages  of  the  bus  are  in- 
ferior comfort  (as  compared  with  good  rail 
transit)  and  the  high  cost  of  supplying  a 
driver  for  every  50  or  60  seated  passengers. 
Adequate  downtown  bus  terminal  facilities 
and  space  for  daytime  bus  storage  are  also 
costly  and  space-consuming. 

Certainly  every  city  planning  a  new  rapid 
transit  system  should  give  full  consideration 
to  bus  possibilities.  Engineers  and  econo- 
mists who  have  made  detailed  mass  transpor- 
tation studies  for  large  American  cities  in 
the  past  decade,  however,  have  recommended 
bus  Instead  of  rail  transit  for  the  trip  to 
work   In  only  one  case — St.  Louis. 

Another  proposal  involving  buses  Is 
highly  ingenious.  It  Involves  placing  bar- 
riers at  freeway  entrances  and  limiting  ac- 
cess to  1500  or  1600  vehicles  per  lane  per 
hour,  so  that  traffic  can  flow  freely  at  high 
speeds  even  during  rush  hours.  When  a 
stalled  car  blocks  a  lane,  the  ramp  barriers 
woxild  promptly  reduce  the  flow  of  entering 
cars  still  further  to  prevent  bottlenecklng 
along  the  freeway.  Buses  would  be  given 
preferential  access  at  the  barriers,  and  thus 
could  carry  you  to  town  at  high  speeds  with- 
out requiring  a  costly  reserved  or  private 
right-of-way. 

But  at  least  two  problems  remain  to  be 
solved:  how  to  find  room  for  the  cars  queu- 


ing up  at  the  barriers,  esf>eclally  downtown 
In  the  afternoon,  and  how  to  deal  with 
the  private  drivers  fidgeting  at  their  wheels 
In  the  queues  as  the  buses  roll  by. 

COMBINING    TRANSIT    WITH    FREEWAYS 

The  ideal  urban  transportation  plan,  al- 
most everyone  now  agrees,  would  combine  a 
rapid  transit  system  of  BART  quality  or 
better  with  a  freeway  system  adequate  to 
carry  the  rest  of  the  traffic.  These  two 
aspects  of  a  sound  plan  are  not  Incompatible. 

Chicago's  Congress  Street  Expressway  and 
rapid  transit  line  is  the  pioneering  example 
of  combined  planning.  It  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  eight-lane  expressway  with  a  two- 
track  rapid  transit  line,  and  space  for  a  third 
track,  down  the  median.  Rapid  transit  re- 
quires only  about  one-fifth  of  the  width  of 
the  right-of-way;  yet  it  has  a  theoretical 
peak-hour  capacity  of  30.000  seated  passen- 
gers In  each  direction  per  hour  (60.000  In  the 
peak  direction  If  the  third  track  Is  Installed ) . 
The  expressway,  occupying  four-fifths  of  the 
right-of-way,  begins  to  jam  up  when  more 
than  6,000  cars  (9.000  occupants)  travel  along 
It  per  hour  In  either  direction.  The  ex- 
pressway cost  about  $188,500,000;  the  rapid 
transit  line  cost  an  additional  $36  million. 

Two  other  new  Chicago  expressways  also 
have  space  down  the  median  for  rapid  transit, 
but  funds  to  build  the  transit  lines  are  lack- 
ing. Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  similarly  plan  to  use  freeway 
medians  for  a  portion  of  their  transit  lines. 
The  moral  for  other  cities  Is  clear.  If  a  new 
freeway  is  being  planned  to  enter  your  down- 
town area,  has  adequate  consideration  been 
given  to  provide  room  along  It  for  future 
transit  needs? 

PRETTY    GOOD    ISN'T    GOOD    ENOUGH 

Opponents  of  rapid  transit  make  a  com- 
pletely valid  criticism  of  the  Congress  Street 
transit  line  arrangement.  They  point  out 
that  even  though  its  two-track  transit  line 
could  carry  30.000  seated  passengers  per  hour, 
It  actually  runs  many  fewer  cars  than  Its 
capacity  would  allow  and  thus  attracts  only 
13.500  passengers,  including  standees,  during 
the  rush  hour.  Hence  the  automobile  ex- 
pressway continues  to  jam  up.  To  appreci- 
ate what's  wrong  with  the  Congress  Street 
transit  line,  and  with  most  other  public 
transportation  In  the  United  States  today, 
let's  compare  Chicago's  Congress  Street  line 
with  San  Francisco's  BART  standards. 

First  and  foremost,  50  percent  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Congress  Street  line  must 
stand  during  the  peak  hour.  Even  for  the 
riders  who  do  find  seats,  comfort  Is  far  below 
BART  standards.  The  cars  are  not  air  con- 
ditioned, for  example.  And  the  service  Is 
only  technically  "rapid"  transit.  Scheduled 
speeds  range  from  17  to  26  miles  per  hour,  as 
compared  with  BART's  50  miles  per  hour 
(both  Including  the  time  of  stops  at  the 
stations). 

Moreover,  the  Congress  Street  line  is  only 
9  miles  long;  much  of  its  potential  patron- 
age lies  beyond  Its  outer  terminus.  Where 
It  does  reach,  there  are  inconvenient  arrange- 
ments for  handling  passengers  driven  to  the 
train  by  their  wives,  inadequate  peripheral 
parking  for  those  who  want  to  drive  to  the 
station,  and  Inadequate  "feeder"  buses  to 
bring  passengers  to  the  train.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  Chicago's  distribution  sys- 
tem for  carrying  passengers  to  their  destina- 
tions fails  to  serve  a  number  of  new  mldclty 
developments  where  the  transportation  de- 
mand Is  heaviest. 

These  shortcomings  are  typical  of  most 
mass  transportation  lines  In  the  United  States 
today.  Indeed,  many  are  much  worse.  Mass 
transportation  Is  patronized  mostly  by  peo- 
ple who  do  not  own  cars,  by  those  who  would 
prefer  to  drive  to  work  but  can't  afford  It, 
and  by  those  who  fear  they  won't  be  able 
to  find  a  parking  place  or  to  afford  those  that 
are  available. 
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Chicago  could  remedy  Congress  Street's 
transit  shortcomings  at  relatively  moderate 
cost — much  less  than  the  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional freeway.  It  could  also  build  high- 
quality  transit  lines  along  Its  other  freeways 
at  moderate  cost. 

But  opposition  from  railroad  interests  and 
the  highway  lobby  blocked  action  on  transit 
improvement  in  the  1961  Illinois  Legislature. 
It  bolls  down  to  this:  Commuters  are  not 
yet  organized  as  effectively  as  the  highway 
lobby  is,  nor  are  they  as  sure  of  what  fits 
their  best  interest.  For  Instance,  they  are 
often  misled  when  automobile  club  execu- 
tives and  other  opponents  of  rapid  transit 
tell  them  that  the  BART  system  and  similar 
proposals  will  handle  at  most  only  5  percent 
or  so  of  the  trips  people  want  to  make.  The 
figures  may  be  right,  but  the  Implication 
Isn't.  For  the  5  percent  of  trips  that  modern 
transit  can  handle  best  are  the  all-Important 
trips  to  and  from  work. 

DO   CAR    POOLS    HELP?  ' 

Car-pooling  could  possibly  solve  our  urban 
transportation  problems — If  we  all  drove  to 
town  five  or  six  In  each  car.  But  this  Is 
neither  reliable  nor  convenient  as  a  form  of 
mass  transportation.  Four  passengers  must 
wait  until  the  fifth  is  ready  each  morning 
and  afternoon.  Either  time  Is  wasted  dur- 
ing pickups  and  deliveries  or  the  advantage  of 
door-to-door  service  is  lost.  Readers  who 
have  car-pooled  will  no  doubt  recall  other 
shortcomings.  Nevertheless,  each  car  pool 
contributes  Its  mite  to  easing  transportation 
problems,  and  pooling  should  be  en- 
couraged— by  receiving  preferential  parking 
privileges,  for  example — while  cities  await 
adequate  transportation. 

ROLE  OF  THE  COMMUTER  RAILROADS 

Many  suburban  commuters  face  a  different 
sort  of  transportation  crisis.  Their  com- 
munities' problem  does  not  take  the  shape 
of  a  monumental  traffic  jam  or  overcrowded 
transit,  but  rather  a  notice  posted  at  the 
local  railroad  station  that  the  line  proposes  to 
raise  Its  fares  or  curtail  its  passenger  service — 
or  discontinue  service  altogether. 

Commuters  faced  with  situations  such 
as  these  often  band  together  to  protest,  or 
hire  lawyers  to  protest  for  theme,  at  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hearings  and  at 
State  public  utility  commission  proceedings. 
They  also  petition  their  local  officials  and 
State  legislators  to  "save  our  commuter  rail- 
roads" by  relieving  them  of  taxes  and  by 
paying  them  tax  subsidies. 

Philadelphia  has  pioneered  a  better  solu- 
tion to  the  commuter  railroad  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  1950's  far-sighted  Philadelphia  pub- 
lic officials,  looking  at  a  map  of  the  Penn- 
Jersey  metropolitan  area,  noted  that  the 
rights-of-way  of  the  dozen  or  more  commuter 
railroad  lines  fanning  out  In  all  directions 
from  downtown  Philadelphia  and  from  Cam- 
den could  be  used  to  create  a  magnificent 
public  transportation  system — If  the  lines 
could  be  tied  together  and  service  standards 
raised.  Hence,  when  the  railroads  serving 
Philadelphia  began  petitioning  for  fare  In- 
creases and  for  permission  to  curtail  service, 
the  city  countered  with  an  alternative  pro- 
posal. 

It  offered  to  buy  service  from  the  railroads 
in  accordance  with  a  carefuly  drafted  con- 
tract. It  would  seek  to  supply  top-speed, 
comfortable,  alr-conditloned  "Sllverllners" — 
reputed  locally  to  be  the  finest  electric  com- 
muter cars  in  the  United  States  today.  These 
new  cars  would  be  added  to  existing  sched- 
ules to  shorten  the  Intervals  between  trains 
and  provide  seats  for  more  passengers.  The 
railroads  would  be  required  to  lower  Instead 
of  raise  their  fares.  Stations  would  be  im- 
proved and  additional  parking  provided 
around  them.  The  city  would  foot  the  bills, 
with  aid  from  a  Federal  demonstration  grant. 

The  plan  was  tried  initially  on  two  com- 
mGter  lines  and  proved  so  successful  that  it 


has  since  been  extended  to  several  more.  Two 
neighboring  counties,  through  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Compact  (SEPACT) , 
have  now  Joined  Philadelphia  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  supplying  the  needed 
funds.  Railroad  commuters  are  getting  bet- 
ter service  for  less  money,  and  the  rest  of  the 
city  is  benefited  through  fewer  cars  jamming 
the  downtown  streets  and  freeways.  A 
similar  plan  has  since  baen  launched  on  some 
Boston  conunuter  railroad  lines. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  is  Important  be- 
cause of  three  major  features  that  distin- 
guish It  from  the  usual  "save  our  commuter 
railroads"  pleas. 

The  subsidy  Is  used  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  railroad  patrons,  not  to  ball  out  railroad 
bondholders. 

The  plan  does  not  just  seek  to  maintain 
existing  service.  It  assures  more  and  better 
service  at  lower  fares. 

Every  dollar  spent — and  this  is  the  In- 
genious heart  of  Philadelphia's  plan — brings 
the  city  and  Its  suburbs  one  step  closer  to  a 
consolidated,  area-wide  rapid  transit  system 
capable  of  providing  service  close  to  BART 
standards. 

In  1964,  for  example,  John  Bailey  of 
SEPACT  submitted  a  report  showing  how 
railroad  rights-of-way  could  be  utilized  to 
provide  a  high-speed  216-mlle  rapid  transit 
system  with  Sllverllner  comfort,  peripheral 
parking,  and  convenient  central-city  dis- 
tribution at  a  cost  of  only  $130  million.  And 
$27  million  worth  of  this  conversion  program 
had  already  been  completed.  New  cars  had 
been  purchased,  peripheral  parking  provided, 
and  other  improvements  made.  As  a  result, 
Bailey's  "package"  could  be  completed  for  an 
additional  cost  of  only  $103  million — less 
than  the  cost  of  building  8  or  10  miles 
of  downtown  freeway. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  has  been 
developing  a  similar  plan  for  New  York  City's 
commuter  railroads. 

what's   THE   ANSWER   FOR    YOUR   CITY? 

A  surprising  number  of  North  American 
cities  are  now  considering  rapid  transit  pro- 
posals leading  toward  San  Franclsco-type 
service — and  a  few  have  already  started 
building  transit  systems. 

Toronto  residents,  for  example,  voted  10 
to  1  for  a  new  subway  back  In  1946.  Trains 
rolled  over  the  first  4.5  miles  of  the  system 
in  1954 — and  success  was  so  immediate  and 
obvious  that  plans  for  expansion  were 
promptly  drafted.  Some  6.5  miles  are  cur- 
rently in  operation — not  very  much,  but 
enough  to  keep  from  10,000  to  25,000  cars  off 
Toronto  streets  each  weekday.  Construction 
now  underway  will  provide  21  miles  of  tran- 
sit by  1967,  and  future  plans  now  call  for  39 
miles  by  1980.  Along  with  new  transit  con- 
struction, Toronto  Is  also  developing  a  com- 
puter-based traffic  control  system  to  handle 
the  cars  and  trucks  remaining  on  the  streets 
v^ith  maximum  efficiency. 

Montreal  Is  similarly  building  a  new  sub- 
way system — 26.2  miles  approved  to  date — 
after  a  mayor  was  elected  on  the  platform: 
"Vote  for  me  and  get  a  subway." 

Philadelphia  voters  last  November  ap- 
proved by  a  substantial  margin  an  $87,300,- 
000  bond  Issue  to  finance  subway  extensions. 
The  Philadelphia-Camden  rapid  transit  line 
is  being  extended  Into  the  south  Jersey 
suburbs  at  a  cost  of  $50  million.  And  there 
is  the  pending  proposal  already  described  to 
convert  216  miles  of  Philadelphia's  commuter 
railroad  lines  into  a  high-speed  transit  sys- 
tem approaching  BART  standards. 

Atlanta  has  plans  for  a  65.4-mlle  rapid 
transit  network.  Voters  last  November  ap- 
proved a  constitutional  amendment  that  is 
the  first  step  toward  that  goal. 

Boston  is  planning  major  Improvements 
with  the  help  of  State  funds  from  a  2-cent- 
a-pack  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax,  imposed 
foUovdng    a    monumental    traffic    tleup    In 


December  1963.  Its  old  transit  authority 
serving  the  city  and  13  suburbs  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  agency  authorized  to  Im- 
prove service  to  the  city  and  77  suburbs. 

Los  Angeles  has  plans  for  a  new  64 -mile 
system  not  unlike  San  Francisco's. 

Washington,  D.C.,  plans,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1963,  called  for  83  miles  of  high- 
quality  transit  service. 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  with  a  population  of 
only  300,000,  is  the  smallest  North  American 
city  with  a  rapid  transit  plan:  six  lanes 
totaling  25  miles.  "We  hope  to  start  digging 
In  1968."  an  Edmonton  official  reports. 

New  York.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  plans  for  extending  and  Improv- 
ing their  existing  transit  systems — but  these 
plans  fall  short  in  varying  degrees  of  San 
Francisco  BART  standards. 

A  few  other  cities — St.  Louis,  for  example — 
have  transit  plans  gathering  dtist  In  munic- 
ipal office  files,  and  several  cities,  such  as 
Baltimore  and  Seattle,  are  beginning  to  get 
ready  to  make  transit  plans. 

This  optimistic  review  of  North  American 
transit  progress  is  subject  to  one  major 
qualification:  All  of  the  plans  require  pub- 
lic tax  funds  to  subsidize  construction;  but 
to  date  only  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  San 
Francisco  have  firmly  committed  public 
funds  In  adequate  amounts.  Thus  a  tremen- 
dous field  Is  waiting  for  action — not  neces- 
sarily to  rally  support  for  BART-type  public 
transit  In  every  large  city,  but  at  least  to 
examine  the  issues  carefully  and  come  up 
with  reasoned  support  of  some  locally  feasible 
solution  to  the  -transportation  problem. 

That  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  should  be  the  leaders  In  lay- 
ing money  on  the  line  for  high-quality  tran- 
sit is  hardly  coincidence.  "If  you  would  make 
your  city  loved,"  said  an  ancient  Greek  prov- 
erb, "you  must  first  make  her  lovable." 
Toronto,  Montreal,  and  San  Francisco  have 
made  themselves  lovable  cities — and  it  is  at 
least  partly  in  an  effort  to  preserve  their  in- 
herent quality  from  the  freeway  and  the 
parking  lot  that  residents  of  these  cities  and 
their  suburbs  have  been  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves for  rapid  transit. 

The  presence  of  three  Canadian  cities  on 
the  list  is  also  worth  a  comment.  American 
cities  facing  a  choice  between  downtown  free- 
ways and  rapid  transit  are  deterred  from 
choosing  transit,  even  when  it  makes  excel- 
lent sense,  by  our  national  freeway  financing 
program.  Since  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  new 
virban  freeways  included  in  the  Interstate 
System  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  most 
urban  freeways  in  excess  of  the  Interstate 
System  come  out  of  the  Federal  highway 
trust  fund,  even  cities  that  want  and  need 
rapid  transit  have  to  date  been  tempted  by 
the  Federal  carrot  to  build  more  freeways  In- 
stead. 

A  change  is  in  sight,  however.  The  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  passed  by  Congress 
In  1964  establishes  a  national  policy  of  aid- 
ing public  urban  transportation.  If  adequate 
funds  are  appropriated  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  forth  In  the  1964  act,  cities  may  at  last  be 
free  to  plan  their  transportation  In  terms  of 
sotmd  engineering  and  public  policy  rather 
than  in  terms  of  which  plan  will  draw  the 
liishest  Federal  subsidy.  The  next  report  In 
this  series  will  consider  financing  proposals 
In  more  detail. 

The  joint  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Tydings  is  as  follows : 

Joint        Statement       of       Representative 
Jonathan     B.     Bingham     and     Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydings  Concerning  a  Bill  To 
Permit  a  State  To  Elect  To  Use  Funds 
From  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  Pur- 
poses OF  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
We     are     today     Introducing     legislation 
which,  if  passed,  would  give  State  govern- 
ments the  authority  to  use  Federal  highway 
subsidies  for  either  road  construction  or  mass 
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transit  in  whatever  proportions  they  find  ap- 
propriate to  meet  their  problems.  This  Is 
based  on  our  conviction  that  a  balanced 
urban  transportation  system  is  clearly  the 
best  way  to  meet  our  burgeoning  transporta- 
tion needs. 

We  do  not  oppose  the  construction  of 
highways.  To  the  contrary,  we  support  high- 
way construction.  However,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  automobiles  alone  can  adequately 
handle  the  Job  of  moving  large  numbers  of 
people  back  and  forth  from  their  homes  to 
jobs,  schools  and  marketing.  In  great 
metropolitan  areas  highways  must  be  a  part 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  no  less 
than  the  survival  of  our  cities  as  we  now 
know  them.  For  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  If  we  are  to  retain  the  centralized, 
core  city — such  as  the  business  district  of 
New  York,  or  the  governmental  complex  of 
Washington — we  must  develop  more  flexible 
means  of  access  and  egress  than  we  possess 
today.  Our  cities  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
shopping,  cultural,  and  professional  centers 
they  are  today  if  they  are  Inaccessible.  And 
there  are  indications  that  they  are  becoming 
inaccessible. 

Indeed,  it  Is  our  hope  that  this  legislation 
win  help  significantly  to  make  the  downtown 
areas  of  our  cities  more  pleasant  places  to 
work  and  live.  The  Ideal  urban  transporta- 
tion plan,  we  are  convinced,  would  combine 
a  rapid  transit  system  of  high  quality  with  a 
freeway  system  adequate  to  carry  the  balance 
of  the  traffic.  Paradoxically,  however,  the 
nature  of  present  Federal  aid  has  been  such 
as  to  predetermine  that  every  community 
will  best  be  served  by  a  basic  reliance  on 
highways.  It  is  our  goal  to  correct  this  clear 
imbalance. 

By  1980,  In  just  16  short  years,  the  popula- 
tion of  our  Nation  will  have  reached  245 
million  people.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
virtually  one-third  over  the  existing  popula- 
tion. Ninety  percent  of  these  people  will 
live  in  metropolitan  areas. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  number  of 
automobiles  will  Increase  from  80  million  in 
1963  to  120  million  by  1980,  or  an  average  of 
1  car  for  every  2  people.  But  for  most 
of  our  cities  we  can  expect  very  little  In- 
crease in  the  surface  area  available  for  auto 
transportation  In  the  near  future.  And  the 
cost  will  be  staggering:  one  estimate  places 
the  cost  of  a  crosstown  expressway  In  Man- 
hattan at  $100  million  per  mile. 
The  facts  are  Inescapable: 
( 1 )  Our  cities  are  losing  commerce  and  In- 
dustry because  adequate  transportation  Is 
not  available. 

The  August  9,  1964,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  notes  that  in  the  past  4  years  34  com- 
panies left  New  York  City  In  favor  of  indus- 
trial parks  on  Long  Island.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  given  for  the  move  by  company 
executives  was  insufficient  parking  and  traffic 
congestion.  The  president  of  one  company 
said:  "If  we  had  a  plant  where  we  wouldn't 
have  had  to  fight  traffic  and  parking  prob- 
lems every  day,  we  wouldn't  have  left  the 
city." 

The  January  1965  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  notes  that  department  stores 
sales  in  downtown  Washington  from  1960-64 
were  up  only  3  percent,  compared  to  an  In- 
crease of  38  percent  in  suburban  Washing- 
ton. Robert  Levi,  president  of  the  Retail 
Federation  of  America,  made  the  following 
statement  about  the  situation  in  Washing- 
ton: 

"If  this  city's  dispersal  continues  at  Its 
present  rate,  and  Its  revitallzation  program 
for  the  central  city  Is  delayed,  as  It  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  major  portion  of  new  In- 
vestment of  all  business  will  be  devoted  to 
where  there  is  growth." 

(2)  Americans  traveled  an  estimated  687 
billion  miles  by  car  last  year,  at  a  total 
cost  of  nearly  $70  billion. 

Over  85  percent  of  the  daily  tfavel  In  most 
urban  areas  today  is  by  car.     A  typical  one- 


car  family  driving  10,000  miles  a  year  spends 
more  than  $1,000  a  year  for  automobile 
travel — or  about  10  cents  per  mile. 

Denied  efficient  mass  transit  service,  the 
commuting  public  merely  has  avoided  public 
transportation,  and  the  highways  and  streets 
are  swollen  with  their  cars. 

The  result  has  been  a  monvunental  coast- 
to-coast  traffic  Jam  costing  this  Nation  an 
estimated  $6  to  $8  billion  a  year  in  lost  time 
and  wages,  higher  accident  rates,  loss  of  re- 
tall  business,  extra  vehicle  wear  and  tear,  all 
on  top  of  personal  exasperation  and  frayed 
nerves. 

One  Chicago  planner  has  estimated  that 
it  takes  5  million  square  feet  of  offstreet 
parking  space  to  handle  additional  auto  traf- 
fic brought  In  by  a  single  new  expressway 
lane. 

Another  aspect  of  cost  Is  what  the  freeway 
does  to  local  tax  rolls.  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
example,  had  2,100  acres  of  highly  taxed 
downtown  land  on  its  rolls  In  1960.  Con- 
struction of  all  highways  then  proposed 
would  have  reduced  the  taxable  downtown 
area  by  375  acres  or  17  percent. 

(3)  The  social  costs  of  unchecked  freeway 
development  are  enormous. 

In  the  wake  of  urban  highway  construc- 
tion, neighborhoods  are  destroyed,  families 
are  uprooted,  taxable  land  is  wiped  out,  and 
a  mammoth  downtown  parking  problem  Is 
produced. 

Freeway  proposals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, before  they  were  scaled  down,  called 
for  the  displacement  of  33,000  people — al- 
most 5  percent  of  the  District's  population. 
Freeways  sometimes  cut  suburbs  In  half 
or  amputate  a  neighborhood  from  the  main 
community. 

The  historic  landmark  and  the  public 
park  are  other  frequent  victims  of  the  free- 
way. A  study  made  for  the  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  In  1960  re- 
vealed that  the  Interstate  System  planned  to 
invade  15  Minneapolis  park  properties  and 
that  other  State  and  county  highways  were 
scheduled  to  Invade  an  additional  13. 

(4)  Air  pollution  is  another  disturbing 
repercussion  of  the  onslaught  of  automobiles 
Into  our  cities. 

An  article  in  the  June  23,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  noted  a  report 
by  a  special  New  York  City  council  commit- 
tee which  concluded  that  New  York's  air  is 
a  contributing  factor  in  an  Increasing  death 
rate  from  respiratory  diseases,  including  lung 
cancer.  The  committee  said  that  the  air  Is 
damaging  buildings,  ruining  crops  on  Staten 
Island,  and  killing  parkway  trees  and  shrubs 
contaminated  by  auto  exhaust  fumes.  The 
committee  said  that  breathing  the  city's  air 
causes  as  much  inhalation  of  benzpyrene,  a 
cancer-Inducing  hydrocarbon,  as  would  re- 
sult from  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes 
a  day. 

The  Division  of  Air  Pollution  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  this  problem: 

"Abundant  evidence  exists  which  demon- 
strates that  certain  forms  and  systems  of 
transportation  may  play  a  significant  role  In 
the  production  of  air  pollution  problems. 
These  problems  are  particularly  related  to 
the  Increase  In  individually  owned  and  op- 
erated vehicles  In  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas. 

"The  Public  Health  Service,  therefore, 
from  the  standpoint  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol, looks  with  favor  on  the  utilization  of 
mass  transportation  systems  utilizing  com- 
mon carrier  means." 

Flexibility,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  key- 
note to  the  successful  revitallzation  of  our 
paralyzed  urban  transportation  facilities. 

Yet.  ironically,  at  a  time  when  mass  trans- 
portation service  should  be  Improving  it  is 
deteriorating  at  a  frightening  pace.  And  it 
is  the  Federal  Government  which  Is  largely 
to  blame. 

The  Federal  Government  encourages  high- 
way construction  by  providing  States  with 


90  percent  of  the  funds  for  highways  In  the 
Interstate  System.  Mass  transit  at  the  State 
level,  however,  Is  the  recipient  of  virtually 
no  aid  whatever,  and  as  a  result  there  Is 
nothing  being  done. 

The  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  has  been 
In  existence  since  1956.  It  has  annually 
pumped  billions  of  dollars  Into  Interstate 
and  local  highways,  eliciting  counterpart 
State  expenditures  ranging  from  as  little  as 
10  percent  to  as  much  as  50  percent.  In  the 
3  years.  1964-67,  the  ratio  of  Federal  aid  for 
highways  is  scheduled  to  be  30  times  as 
much  as  for  lurban  mass  traxaslt  ($12  billion 
to  $360  million) .  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
Is  Justified  any  more  than  we  would  support 
the  reverse. 

Unless  there  Is  a  change  In  the  existing 
law,  by  1972  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  contributed  more  than  $46  billion,  in 
just  16  years,  to  help  build  highways,  com- 
pared to  only  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
mass  transit. 

In  the  Baltimore  area  alone  there  is  $815 
million  worth  of  urban  highway  construc- 
tion on  the  planning  boards  at  an  estimated 
cost  In  excess  of  $10  million  per  mile.  Little 
or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mass  transit,  however. 

A  mass  transit  line,  whether  subway  or 
bus.  Is  far  more  efficient  than  the  automo- 
bile. 

San  Francisco's  75-mlle  BART  line  (Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit)  will  cost  $13  million 
p>er  mile.  It  will  have  a  peak  hour  capacity 
of  30,000  seated  passengers  In  each  direction. 
A  comparable  $13  million  per  mile  eight  lane 
expressway  would  have  a  peak  hour  capacity 
of  only  7,000  or  8,000  cars  (10,000  or  12,000 
passengers)  before  congestion  began  to  slow 
travel  down.  And  the  rapid  transit  line,  of 
course,  requires  a  much  narrower  right  of 
way  and  no  costly  and  wasteful  parking  fa- 
cilities downtown. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  people  will 
patronize  improved  transit  systems.  In  re- 
cent years  Improvements  in  the  New  York 
subway  system  have  brought  about  an  In- 
crease of  20  million  additional  passengers  a 
year.  Modernization  of  Philadelphia's  com- 
muter system  has  resulted  In  a  44-i>ercent 
Increase  In  ridership  over  the  past  several 
years.  Changing  the  Highland  Branch  In 
Boston  from  a  conunuter  railroad  to  high- 
speed transit  In  1958  has  resulted  in  a  1000 
percent  Increase  in  ridership. 

What  must  be  done  in  order  to  provide 
for  an  integrated  transportation  system  is 
to  correct  the  gross  inequity  which  exists 
between  the  funds  available  for  highways 
and  those  available  for  rapid  transit. 

Federal  aid  Is  required  and  has,  in  fact, 
been  given.  Right  now,  however,  these  huge 
sums  are  appropriated  exclusively  for  high- 
way transportation,  while  there  is  only  nom- 
inal aid  given  to  mass  transit. 

This  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
that  conununlties  should  be  encouraged  to 
devise  their  own  plans  based  on  factors  of 
special  relevance  to  each.  The  Congress  can- 
not design  a  transit  plan  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  basic  course  of  funds  for  the  highway 
trvisit  fund  are  taxes  levied  on  automotive 
I>arts  and  gasoline.  However,  studies  show 
that  the  motorists  who  actually  use  inter- 
state highways  pay  only  about  a  third  of 
the  costs  of  construction  of  the  roads.  The 
balance  of  these  taxes  are  paid  by  automo- 
tive users  who  do  not  ride  on  the  subsidized 
highways.  In  an  analysis  of  the  15-mlle 
Kennedy  Expressway  In  downtown  Chicago 
prepared  by  the  New  York  engineering  firm 
of  Parsons,  Brinckerhoflf,  Quade  &  Doug- 
las this  fallacy  becomes  apparent : 

"The  Northwest  Expressway  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $238  million.  If  placed  on  a  financ- 
ing basis  equivalent  to  that  presently  typi- 
cal for  public  transportation  improvements, 
allowing  Interest  at  4  percent  and  deprecia- 
tion over  50  years,  capital  charges  can  be 
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said  to  amount  to  $11.1  million  a  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  fuel  and  other  related 
taxes  paid  by  vehicles  oi>erating  over  the 
exprersway  will  amount  to  approximately 
$3.8  million  a  year." 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the  money  come 
from?  "The  balance  of  the  capital,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  costs  must  be  met," 
the  Parsons,  Brinckerhoff,  Quade  &  Doug- 
las analysis  continues,  "by  taxes  on  fuel  con- 
sumed by  vehicles  operating  over  roads  and 
streets  already  completed,  some  for  decades." 

An  even  higher  estimate  has  been  made 
by  the  Regional  Plan  Association  for  the 
Greater  New  York  Area,  based  on  studies  by 
Prof.  William  Vickrey  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: 

"The  subsidy  to  rush-hour  motorists  on 
typical  urban  expressways  and  streets  is 
about  10  cents  a  mile  per  automobile.  The 
person  driving  25  miles  to  work  during  rush 
hours  in  a  metropolitan  area  Is  subsidized 
about  $5  a  day  (or  perhaps  50  cents  or  $1 
less  if  he  passes  toll  gates)  •  •  ♦  if  (conunu- 
ter)  railroad  or  subway  riders  reoieived  the 
same  subsidy  as  automobile  commuters,  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  each  rider 
handsomely  to  get  onto  the  train." 

Against  this  background,  the  need  for  a 
transit  subsidy  becomes  more  understand- 
able. A  transit  system,  no  matter  how  popu- 
lar, how  badly  needed,  or  how  well  planned 
and  operated,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  woo 
commuters  off  the  expressways  without  a 
subsidy  so  long  as  the  urban  freeways  them- 
selves, and  the  parking  at  their  downtown 
end.  continue  to  be  lavishly  subsidized. 

We  can  see  real  benefits  to  those  who  do 
use  highways  if  the  volume  of  traffic  is  re- 
duced. Installation  and/or  modernization 
of  rapid  transit  facilities  in  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  will  go  far  to  reducing  the  para- 
lyzing congestion  which  presently  hinders 
our  automobile  transportation. 

What  we  are  proposing  today  is  In  the  in- 
terest of  every  automobile  owner  in  every 
city  and  metropolitan  suburb  in  the  land, 
whether  or  not  that  person  would  utilize  a 
new  or  Improved  mass  transit  system  in  his 
area  or  not.  If  he  continues  to  iise  his  auto- 
mobile he  will  find  that  the  mass  transit 
system  reduces  the  number  of  cars  on  the 
road,  and  thus  makes  his  trip  safer,  faster, 
more  comfortable,  and  In  every  way  a  more 
pleasant  experience.  If  he  drives  to  a  transit 
station,  he  will  have  discovered  a  fast,  ef- 
ficient, comfortable,  and  inexpensive  means 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  central 
city. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  PROPERTY  DAM- 
AGE CLAIMS  OF  MILITARY  PER- 
SONNEL AND  CIVILIAN  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  10  and  14,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
oflBcers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  incident  to  their  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  pui'pose  of  this  legislation  is  to, 
first,  amend  10  U.S.C.  2732(a),  14  U.S.C. 
490(a)  and  section  3(a)  of /the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  767),  re- 
spectively, by  substituting  a  $10,000  lim- 
itation for  the  present  limitation  of 
$6,500  that  may  be  paid  for  by  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  or  the  head  of  the  Fed- 


eral agency,  or  the  designee  of  either, 
in  settling  claims  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  civilian  employ- 
ees of  Government  agencies;  second,  per- 
mit reconsideration,  retroactive  to  July  2, 
1952,  of  any  claim  heretofore  settled  and 
paid  in  the  amount  of  $6,500  solely  be- 
cause that  was  the  maximum  amount 
authorized  under  existing  law;  third,  re- 
peal 10  U.S.C.  2732(f)  and  3(e)  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964,  which  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  military  department,  and 
the  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  to 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  by  persons  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  their  personal  property.  The 
limitation  of  $6,500  was  enacted  in  1956 
and  has  not  been  changed  since  that 
date. 

A  monetary  limitation  of  $6,500  is  un- 
realistic, imposes  a  great  hardship  on 
certain  claimants  who  are  victims  of 
catastrophes  and  disasters,  and  leads  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  private  re- 
lief bills  sponsored  in  Congress.  Al- 
though the  usual  claim  can  be  settled 
for  approximately  $300,  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  arises  from 
events  of  catastrophic  proportions — such 
as  fire,  flood,  and  airplane  crashes — re- 
sults in  meritorious  claims  for  more  than 
$6,500,  and  involves  total  losses  of  house- 
hold furnishings  and  personal  posses- 
sions of  the  unfortunate  individuals  con- 
cerned. 

As  to  the  retroactive  feature  of  this 
bill,  the  potential  cost  of  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  claims  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  military  services  to  be  a  total  of  $327,- 
126.86.  There  is  a  potential  of  about  195 
claimants  who  might  file  for  reconsidera- 
tion. The  provision  for  retroactive  ap- 
plication is  required  to  extend  equal 
treatment  to  those  who  have  sustained 
heavy  losses  prior  to  the  effective  date  to 
the  amendments  added  by  this  bill.  In 
order  to  resolve  the  question  of  presenta- 
tion of  potential  claims  within  a  reason- 
able time,  only  claims  where  a  request 
would  be  filed  within  a  statutory  1  year 
period  would  be  reconsidered. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  detailed  re- 
ports required  by  the  present  acts  are 
not  only  expensive  to  prepare  but  are 
considered  unnecessary.  Reports  may  be 
required  by  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  as  needed. 

As  a  result  of  my  inquiry  into  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  convinced  that  the  amend- 
ments provided  for  in  the  bill  are  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  administration  of  the 
law. 

I  hope  this  matter  can  be  acted  upon 
in  the  near  future  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  lend  their 
support  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2340)  to  amend  titles  10 
and  14,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 


Claims  Act  of  1964.  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  damage 
to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident 
to  their  service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2732  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$6,500"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$10,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  490(a)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$6,500"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$10,- 
000". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Claims  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  767)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  'agency'  Includes  an  executive  de- 
partment, military  department,  Independent 
establishment,  or  corporation  primarily 
acting  as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  include  any  contractor 
with  the  United  States; 

"(2)  'uniformed  services'  means  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public 
Health  Service;  and 

"(3)  'settle'  means  consider,  ascertain, 
adjust,  determine,  and  dispose  of  any  claim, 
whether  by  full  or  partial  allowance  or  dis- 
allowance. 

"(4)  'military  department'  means  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force." 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  767)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department, 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not 
operating  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  may  pre- 
scribe, he  or  his  designee  may  settle  and  pay 
a  claim  arising  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  against  the  United  States  for  not 
more  than  $10,000  made  by  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  department  or  the  Coast  Guard  or 
by  a  civilian  oflScer  or  employee  of  that  de- 
partment or  the  Coast  Guard,  for  damage 
to,  or  loss  of.  personal  property  incident  to 
his  service.  If  the  claim  is  substantiated 
and  the  possession  of  that  property  is  de- 
termined to  be  reasonable,  useful,  or  proper 
under  the  circtunstances.  the  claim  may  be 
paid  or  the  property  replaced  in  kind.  This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  claims  settled 
before  its  enactment. 

"(2)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  be  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  has  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment with  respect  to  a  claim  by  a  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
not  otherwise  covered  by  this  subsection  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of  personal  property  in- 
cident to.  his  service. 

"(3)  If  a  person  named  in  this  subsec- 
tion Is  dead,  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  or  his  designee,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  settle  and  pay  any 
claim  made  by  the  decedent's  svirvlving  (1) 
spouse,  (2)  children,  (3)  father  or  mother, 
or  both,  or  (4)  brothers  or  sisters,  or  both, 
that  arose  before,  concurrently  with,  or  after 
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the  decedent's  death  and  Is  otherwise  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection.  Claims  of  svirvlv- 
ors  shall  be  settled  and  paid  In  the  order 
named. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  any  policies  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  head  of  an  agency,  other  than 
a  military  department,  the  Secretfiry  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
or  the  Department  of  Defense,  may  prescribe. 
he  or  his  designee  may  settle  and  pay  a  claim 
arising  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
against  the  United  States  for  not  more  than 
96,500  made  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  agency 
or  by  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  that 
agency,  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  Incident  to  his  service.  If  the  claim 
is  substantiated  and  the  possession  of  that 
property  Is  determined  to  be  reasonable,  use- 
ful, or  proper  under  the  circumstances,  the 
claim  may  be  paid  or  the  property  replaced 
in  kind.  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to 
claims  settled  before  Its  enactment. 

"(2)  If  a  person  named  In  this  subsection 
is  dead,  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned,  or 
his  designee,  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
made  by  the  decedent's  surviving  (1)  spouse, 
(2)  children,  (3)  father  or  mother,  or  both, 
or  (4)  brothers  or  sisters,  or  both,  that  arose 
before,  concurrently  v/ith,  or  after  the  de- 
cedent's death  and  Is  otherwise  covered  by 
this  subsection.  Claims  of  survivors  shall 
be  settled  and  paid  In  the  order  named." 

(c)  A  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property 
only  If — 

( 1 )  It  Is  presented  In  writing  within  two 
years  after  it  accrues,  except  that  If  the  claim 
accrues  In  time  of  war  or  In  time  of  armed 
conflict  In  which  any  firmed  force  of  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  or  If  such  a  war  or 
armed  conflict  Intervenes  within  two  years 
after  it  accrues,  and  If  good  cause  Is  shown, 
the  claim  may  be  presented  not  later  than 
two  years  after  that  cause  ceases  to  exist,  or 
two  years  after  the  war  or  two  years  after 
the  war  or  armed  conflict  Is  terminated, 
whichever  Is  earlier; 

(2)  it  did  not  occur  at  quarters  occupied 
by  the  claimant  within  the  fifty  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  were  not  as- 
signed to  him  or  otherwise  provided  in  kind 
by  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  it  was  not  caused  wholly  or  partly  by 
the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  of  the  claim- 
ant, his  agent,  or  his  employee. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (1) . 
the  dates  of  beginning  and  ending  of  an 
armed  conflict  are  the  dates  established  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  or  by  a 
determination  of  the  President. 

(e)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  report 
once  a  year  to  Congress  on  claims  settled 
under  this  section  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report.  The  report  shall  include  for 
each  claim  the  name  of  the  claimant,  the 
amount  claimed,  and  the  amount  paid. 

Sec.  4.  Sections  1(1)  and  2  of  this  Act 
are  effective  July  2,  1952.  Notwithstanding 
section  2735  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  490(a)  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
the  Act  of  October  9,  1940,  chapter  788  (31 
U.S.C.  71a  K  or  section  4  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964.  a  claim  heretofore  settled  In  the  amount 
of  $6,500  solely  by  reason  of  the  maximum 
limitation  established  by  section  1(a)  of  the 
Military  Personnel  Claims  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (70  Stat.  255).  section  2732(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  490(a) 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  or  section 
3(a)  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  may,  upon 
written  request  of  the  claimant  made  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  be  reconsidered  and  settled  under  the 
amendments  contained  In  sections  1,  2,  and  3 
of  this  Act. 


NEW     INTERNATIONAL    APPROACH 
NEEDED  TO  ANTIDUMPING  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  concerted 
efforts  are  currently  being  made  by 
many  Nations  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
a  free  flow  of  international  trade.  The 
most  promising  international  attempt  to 
strike  down  world  trade  barriers  is  the 
current  Kennedy  round  of  the  GATT  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva.  The  United  States 
has  taken  the  lead  in  these  negotiations 
in  working  for  the  reduction  and  elimi- 
nation of  tariff  barriers.  However,  for- 
eign nations,  having  little  else  to  com- 
plain about  U.S.  trading  practices,  point 
out  that  our  antidumping  policies  pol- 
icies constitute  a  nontariff  barrier  to  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  purpose  of  U.S.  antidumping  pro- 
cedures is  to  prevent  foreign  nations 
from  selling  goods  in  our  markets  at 
lower  prices  than  they  charge  for  the 
same  goods  in  their  own  domestic  mar- 
kets, in  effect  dumping  surplus  merchan- 
dise on  our  shores.  Most  businessmen 
and  economists  agree  that  there  is  sound 
economic  justification  for  antidumping 
codes,  but  the  issue  is  complicated  by  the 
necessity  to  determine  what  constitutes 
sales  in  our  markets  at  less  than  fair 
value  and  whether  injury  to  U.S.  pro- 
ducers has  resulted. 

These  two  criteria  for  determining 
dumping  raise  numerous  administrative 
and  conceptual  difficulties  which  have 
been  compKJunded  by  the  numerous  revi- 
sions of  the.  orisrinal  Antidumping  Act. 

We  are  now  working  under  essentially 
the  same  Antidumping  Act  passed  in 
1921,  although  there  have  been  many 
subsequent  regulations  and  revisions. 
The  labyrinth  of  antidumping  regula- 
tions that  now  exists  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  administer  and  enforce 
fairly.  An  Immediate  result  of  the  com- 
plex of  antidumping  revisions  and  regu- 
lations is  that  present  U.S.  procedures 
often  withhold  the  evaluation  of  im- 
ported merchandise  under  the  antidump- 
ing regulations  for  unreasonably  long 
periods  of  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
our  antidumping  program  is  charged  to 
constitute  an  unjustified  nontariff  bar- 
rier to  international  trade. 

What  is  worse  is  that  recently  other 
nations  have  begun  to  implement  and 
enforce  antidumping  regulations  of  their 
own.  Their  efforts  are  often  inexplicit 
and  poorly  designed  and  threaten  to  be 
used  as  protective  barriers  against  for- 
eign competition.  The  danger  is  great 
that  international  trade  may  be  increas- 
ingly restricted  by  a  multitude  of  na- 
tional antidumping  procedures,  each 
system  different  from  any  other.  The 
present  situation  clearly  calls  for  an  in- 
ternational approach  to  the  antidumping 
issue.  It  is  useless  to  work  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  barriers  to  trade  if  non- 
tariff  protection  is  going  to  increase 
through  such  programs  as  national  anti- 
dumping regulations. 

Recently,  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  four  con- 
gressional members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  present  GATT  negotiations 
and  a  Republican  colleague  of  mine  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  intro- 


duced a  House  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  President  to  take  such 
action  as  is  needed  for  the  preparation 
of  an  international  agreement  harmo- 
nizing the  antidumping  laws  of  all  na- 
tions. 

I  commend  Representative  Curtis  for 
his  demand  for  a  new  approach  to  anti- 
dumping and  wish  to  introduce  a  simi- 
lar resolution  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 
myself  as  well  as  Senator  Jack  Miller,  of 
Iowa,  and  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  of  Ida- 
ho, my  two  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  This  reso- 
lution calls  upon  the  President  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  convene  an  inter- 
national conference  with  the  purpose  of 
concluding  an  agreement  harmonizing 
the  antidumping  laws  and  procedures  of 
all  nations.  Only  a  new,  international 
approach  can  prevent  the  possible  re- 
striction of  world  trade  by  numerous  na- 
tional antidumping  codes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  as  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  Immediately 
Initiate  a  study  of  the  antidumping  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  other  major  trading 
nations  and  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  convene  a  conference  of  such 
nations,  as  well  as  other  Interested  states, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Interna- 
tional code  to  provide  for  uniform  treatment 
under  the  antidumping  laws  of  participating 
nations  of  the  Imports  of  other  signatories. 
Such  a  code  should  harmonize  the  antidump- 
ing laws,  and  administrative  procedures 
thereunder,  of  participating  nations. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  Sena- 
tors Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Allott, 
and  Metcalf  be  added  as  cosponsors  oi 
Senate  Resolution  121.  to  provide  for  the 
installation  of  murals  in  the  Senate  sub- 
ways. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ABE  FORTAS  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
August  5.  1965.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  the 
nomination  of  Abe  Fortas,  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  vice  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  28,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  510.  An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(e)  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
lating to  bond  requirements  In  connection 
with  attachment  before  judgment;  and 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  175th  anniversary,  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1965,  of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL    WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to 
increase  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  standards 
of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing, 
controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  (a)(1)  section  1  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"Section  1."  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution." 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
thereof  as    (b)    and    (c),  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of 
such  sentence  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  called  'Secretary') 
shall  administer  this  Act  through  the  Ad- 
ministration created  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  des- 
ignated by  him,  shall  supervise  and  direct 
(I)  the  head  of  such  Administration  in  ad- 
ministering this  Act  and  (2)  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  other  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lated to  water  pollution.  Such  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  perform  such  additional 
functions   as  the   Secretary  may  prescribe." 

(b)  Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1953,  as  made  effective  April 
1,  1953,  by  Public  Law  83-13,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "three";  and  paragraph  (17)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  2  through  4,  and 


references  thereto,  as  sections  3  through  5, 
respectively,  sections  5  through  14,  as  sec- 
tions 7  through  16,  respectively,  by  inserting 
after  section    1    the  following  new  section: 

"federal   water   pollution   control 
administration 

"Sec.  2.  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  there  Is  created 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  'Administration') .  The 
head  of  the  Administration  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  head  of  the  Administration 
may.  in  addition  to  regular  staff  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  shall  be  initially  pro- 
vided from  the  personnel  of  the  Department, 
obtain,  from  within  the  Department  or 
otherwise  as  authorized  by  law,  such  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  Adminis- 
tration's functions  and  may  for  that  pur- 
pose use  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
such  functions;  and  he  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  to,  or  otherwise  authorize 
their  performance  by,  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of,  or  assigned  or  detailed  to,  the 
Administration." 

(b)  Subject  to  such  requirements  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  prescribe,  any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  who,  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  was 
as  such  officer,  performing  functions  relating 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
may  acquire  competitive  civil  service  status 
and  be  transferred  to  a  classified  position  in 
the  Administration  if  he  so  transfers  within 
six  months  (or  such  further  period  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  find  necessary  in  individual  cases)  after 
such  effective  date.  No  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administration  under  this  sec- 
tion if  he  does  not  consent  to  such  transfer. 
As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "transfer- 
ring officer"  means  an  officer  transferred  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dlsabUlty 
fund,  on  behalf  of  and  to  the  credit  of  each 
transferring  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  such  individual  would  be  required  to 
deposit  In  such  fund  to  cover  the  years  of 
service  credited  to  him  for  purposes  of  his 
retirement  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  date  of  his 
transfer  as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  service  Is  other- 
wise creditable  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  The  amount  so  required  to 
be  deposited  with  respect  to  any  transferring 
officer  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
sum  of  his  basic  pay,  allowance  for  quarters, 
and  allowance  for  subsistence  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  medical  officer,  his  special  pay, 
during  the  years  of  service  so  creditable.  In- 
cluding all  such  years  after  June  30,  1960. 

(2)  The  deposits  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  required 
to  make  -under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  transferring  officer  shall  be  made 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  his  trans- 
fer as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  and  the 
amounts  due  under  this  subsection  shall  In- 
clude Interest  computed  from  the  period  of 
service  credited  to  the  date  of  pajTnent  In 
accordance  with  section  4(e)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(e)). 

(d)  All  past  service  of  a  transferring  of- 
ficer as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  be  considered  as  civilian 
service  for  all  purposes  under  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  effective  as  of  the  date 
any  such  transferring  officer  acquires  civil 
service  status  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal 


Water  Pollution  Control  Administration; 
however,  no  transferring  officer  may  become 
entitled  to  benefits  under  both  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  based  on  service  as  such 
a  commissioned  officer  performed  after  1956, 
but  the  individual  (or  his  survivors)  may  ir- 
revocably elect  to  waive  benefit  credit  for 
the  service  under  one  Act  to  secure  credit 
under  the  other. 

(e)  A  transferring  officer  on  whose  behalf 
a  deposit  Is  required  to  be  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  who,  after  transfer  to  a  clas- 
sified position  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  is  separated  from  Federal  service 
or  transfers  to  a  position  not  covered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  shall  not  be 
entitled,  nor  shall  his  survivors  be  entitled, 
to  a  refund  of  any  amount  deposited  on  his 
behalf  in  accordance  with  this  section.  In 
the  event  he  transfers,  after  transfer  under 
subsection  (b).  to  a  position  covered  by  an- 
other Government  staff  retirement  system 
iinder  which  credit  is  allowable  for  service 
with  respect  to  which  a  deposit  Is  required 
under  subsection  (c) ,  no  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
with  respect  to  such  service. 

(f)  Each  transferring  officer  who  prior  to 
January  1,  1957,  was  insured  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954.  and  who  subsequently  waived 
such  insurance,  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
insured  under  such  Act  upon  his  transfer  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration regardless  of  age  and  Insurability. 

(g)  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  who.  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  is  transferred  to  a 
position  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  which  Is  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
receive  a  salary  rate  of  the  General  Schedule 
grade  of  such  position  which  Is  nearest  to  but 
not  less  than  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  basic  pay,  q\iar- 
ters  and  subsistence  allowances,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  medical  officer,  special  pay,  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  the  day  Im- 
mediately preceding  his  transfer,  and  (2)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  equalization  factor 
(as  defined  In  this  subsection);  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  rate  so  established  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  such  grade.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  "equalization  factor"  means 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  61/2  per  centum 
of  such  basic  pay  and  (B)  the  amount 
of  Federal  Income  tax  which  the  transferring 
officer,  had  he  remained  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer, would  have  been  required  to  pay  on 
such  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence 
for  the  taxable  year  then  current  if  they 
had  not  been  tax  free. 

(h)  A  transferring  officer  who  has  had  one 
or  more  years  of  commissioned  service  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  immediately  prior  to 
his  transfer  under  subsection  (b)  shall,  on 
the  date  of  such  transfer,  be  credited  with 
thirteen  days  of  sick  leave. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  any  commissioned  officer  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  with 
twenty-five  or  more  years  of  service  who  has 
held  the  temporary  rank  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  In  the  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  three  c«-  more  years 
and  whose  position  and  duties  are  affected  by 
this  Act,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, voluntarily  retire  from  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  with  the  same 
retirement  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  him 
if  he  had  held  the  rank  of  AssistanWSurgeon 
General  for  a  period  of  four  years  or  more 
if  he  so  retires  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

(j)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  restrict  or  In  any  way  limit 
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the  head  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  In  matters  ol  orga- 
nization or  In  otherwise  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  section  2  of  this  Act  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  such  Administration. 

(k)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  be  con- 
sulted by  the  head  of  the  Administration  on 
the  public  health  aspects  relating  to  water 
p>ollutlon  over  which  the  head  of  such  Ad- 
ministration has  administrative  responsi- 
bility. 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  section  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 5  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"GEANTS  POR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
Intermunlcipal  or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new 
or  improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  specifi- 
cations in  connection  therewith.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  demonstration  relat- 
ing to  new  or  improved  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  discharge  into  any  waters  of  un- 
treated or  inadequately  treated  sewage  or 
other  waste  from  sewers  which  carry  storm 
water  or  both  storm  water  and  sewage  or 
other  wastes,  by  contract  with  public  or 
private  agencies  and  Institutions  and  with 
individuals  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  except  that 
not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
under  authority  of  this  sentence  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
*(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
agencies  and  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an  amount 
exceeding  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  project  will  serve 
as  a  useful  demonstration  of  a  new  or  Im- 
proved method  of  controlling  the  discharge 
Into  any  water  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewers 
which  carry  storm  water  or  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastes. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,-  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Sums  so  appropriatea  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  No  grant  or  con- 
tract shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an 
amiount  exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  section  In  any 
one  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  the  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  8 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$600,000,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  therof  "$1,200,000,". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  in  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  redesignated  section 
8  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,400,000." 
and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "$4,800,000,". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  limitations  of 
$1,200,000  and  $4,800,000  Imposed  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  grants  made  under  this  section  from 
funds  allocated  under  the  third  sentence  of 


subsection  (c)  of  this  section  if  the  State 
agrees  to  match  equally  all  Federal  grants 
made  from  such  allocation  for  projects  in 
such  State." 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  such  redesignated  section  8  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "for  any  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  on  or  before  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
first  $100,000,000  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1965,". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  the  following:  "All 
svuns  In  excess  of  $100,000,000  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1965,  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to 
time,  in  accordance  with  regulations.  In  the 
ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  States." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
'of  such  redesignated  section  8  is  amended  by 

striking  out  "the  preceding  sentence"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  two  preceding 
sentences". 

(4)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  redesignated  section  8 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  third"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  third,  and  fourth". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  redesignated  section  8  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  At 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1965.  and  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  first  $100,000,000  so  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  July 
1,  1965,  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  the 
construction  of  treatment  works  servicing 
municipalities  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand   population  or  under." 

(f)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967." 

(g)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (g) 
thereof  and  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
133z — 15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
276c)." 

(h)  Such  redesignated  section  8  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  therein.  Imme- 
diately after  subsection  (e)  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  any  project  which  has  been  certi- 
fied to  him  by  an  official  State,  metropolitan, 
or  regional  planning  agency  empowered  under 
State  or  local  laws  or  Interstate  compact  to 
perform  metropolitan  or  regional  planning 
for  a  metropolitan  area  within  which  the 
assistance  is  to  be  used,  or  other  agency  or 
instrumentality  designated  for  such  purposes 
by  the  Crovernor  (or  Governors  In  the  case 
of  Interstate  planning)  as  being  In  conform- 
ity with  the  comprehensive  plan  developed 
or  in  process  of  development  for  such  metro- 
politan area.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'metropolitan  area'  means 
either  ( 1 )  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 


except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  not  being  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses hereof,  or  (2)  any  urban  area.  Includ- 
ing those  surrounding  areas  that  form  an 
economic  and  socially  related  region,  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  present 
and  future  population  trends  and  patterns  of 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  governmen- 
tal. Institutional,  and  other  activities,  which 
In  the  opinion  of  the  President  lends  itself 
as  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  the  section 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
herein  redesignated  as  section  7  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5)  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following : 

"(7)  provides  that  the  State  will  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such 
State  wUl  establish  on  or  before  June  30, 
1967,  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  In- 
terstate waters  and  portions  thereof  within 
such  State,  and  no  State  shall  receive  any 
funds  under  this  Act  after  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  clause 
until  such  a  letter  is  so  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary." 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period 
after  the  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
and  Inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
";  or  he  finds  that  substantial  economic 
Injury  results  from  the  Inability  to  market 
shellfish  or  shellfish  products  in  interstate 
commerce  because  of  pollution  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  and  action  of  Federal.  State, 
or  local  authorities." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  redesignated 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "In  connec- 
tion with  any  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  to  compel  the  presence  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter 
under  Investigation  at  such  hearing,  by  the 
issuance  of  subpenas.  No  person  shall  be 
required  under  this  subsection  to  divulge 
trade  secrets  or  secret  processes.  Witnesses 
so  subpenaed  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
duly  served  upon,  any  person,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  such  person  charged  with 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  upon  application 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  give 
testimony,  or  to  appear  and  produce  evi- 
dence, or  both.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  contempt  thereof." 

Sec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  redesig- 
nated as  section  12  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(d)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare   and   the   Comptroller  General 
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of  the/Unlted  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authonzed  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7(f)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section 
Is  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6(b)(4)."  as  contained 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4);  and". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6"  as  contained  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  7". 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  redes- 
ignated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  8(c)(3)"  as  contained  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  10(c) 
(3)"  and  by  striking  out  "section  8(e)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  10(e)". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wa- 
ter Quality  Act  of  1965". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works, 
to  require  establishment  of  water  quality 
criteria,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  4  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  amendments, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Boggs.  and 
Mr.  Pearson  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.   Piesident,   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  several  bills  on  the  calendar. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALE    OF    ISOLATED     OR     DISCON- 
NECTED TRACTS  OF  LANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  495,  S.  625. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  625) 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  isolated  or 
disconnected  tracts  of  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word 


"but",    to    strike    out    "it"    and    insert 
"which";  and,  after  line  12,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  If  the  person  who  has  been  using 
the  Isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of  land 
purchases  said  land,  all  trespasses  will  be 
forgiven  and  waived. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  If  the  person  who  has  been  using 
the  isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of  land 
purchases  said  land  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2455  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1171),  the  amount  paid 
for  the  land  will  include  the  enhanced  value 
brought  to  the  land  by  the  users  or  their 
predecessors  and  will  be  considered  full  pay- 
ment for  all  trespass  against  the  United 
States. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
second  proviso  of  section  2455  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1171),  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "which 
is  mountainous  or  too  rough  for  cultivation," 
the  words  "or  which  contains  some  land  that 
can  be  put  to  cultivation  but  It  Is  Insufficient 
because  of  climatic,  topographic,  ecologlc, 
soil  or  other  factors  to  Justify  a  classification 
as  proper  for  disposal  under  the  homestead 
or  desert  land  laws,"  which  will  make  the 
proviso  read:  "Provided  further,  Tliat  any 
legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  land,  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  mountainous  or  too 
rough  for  cultivation,  or  which  contains  some 
land  that  can  be  put  to  cultivation  but 
which  Is  Insufficient  because  of  climatic, 
topographic,  ecologlc,  soil  or  other  factors 
to  justify  a  classification  as  J^oper  for  dis- 
posal under  the  homestead' or  desert  land 
laws,  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  said 
Secretary,  be  ordered  into  the  market  and 
sold  pursuant  to  this  section  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  any  person  who  owns  land  or 
holds  a  valid  entry  of  lands  adjoining  such 
tract,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  tract 
may  not  be  isolated  or  disconnected  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  If  the  person  who  has  been  using 
the  isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of  land 
purchases  said  land  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2455  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1171),  the  amount  paid 
for  the  land  will  include  the  enhanced  value 
brought  to  the  land  by  the  users  or  their 
predecessors  and  will  be  considered  full  pay- 
ment for  all  trespass  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  512),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  afford  relief 
to  landowners  who  have  fenced  in,  or  utilized 
with  their  land?,  adjacent  tracts  of  land 
owned  by  the  United  States.  It  would  per- 
mit preference  sale  under  the  1958  public 
sale  law  of  public  domain  In  tracts  of  760 
acres  or  less  which  contain  some  land  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  but  which  cannot  be 
classified  for  disposal  under  the  desert  land 
or  homestead  laws. 

BACKGROUND 

In  many  areas  of  Wyoming,  pioneer 
settlers  had  difficulty  In  laying  out  their 
homesteads  and  fencing  irrigable  land. 
Sometimes  settlers  would  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly fence  a  unit  of  Goverrunent  land 
which  could   be  irrigated  profitably.     Now, 


after  many  years  of  this  technical  trespass, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  been 
resurveylng  the  lands  and  ordering  the 
ranchers  to  build  their  fences  on  the 
boundary  lines  and  pay  fines  for  back  tres- 
passes. For  the  most  part,  the  lands  are  of 
little  value  to  the  U.S.  Government,  but  their 
loss  would  be  considerable  to  the  Individual 
ranches.  The  bill  would  permit  preference 
sale  to  these  adjacent  owners  at  the  Im- 
proved value  of  the  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
public  lands." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v;as 
agreed  to. 


FIVE-DAY  WEEK  FOR  POSTMASTERS 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  496,  H.R.  1771. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1171)  to  establish  a  5-day  workweek  for 
postmasters,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 

.port — No.  514 — explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Section  1  of  this  bill  would  establish  as 
congressional  pK>licy  a  5-day  workweek  for 
postmasters  in  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class.  Section  2  would  correct  a  tech- 
nical error  in  the  Government  Employees 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964  regarding  the 
salaiy  classification  of  postmasters  In  fourth- 
class  offices. 

STATEMENT 

The  workweek  of  40  hours  spread  over  5 
days  of  the  week  has  been  characteristic  of 
public  and  private  employment  in  the  United 
States  since  the  1930's.  In  the  postal  field 
service,  employees  have  enjoyed  the  basic 
40-hour  workweek  for  more  than  30  yeais. 
The  concept  has  not  applied,  however,  to 
postmasters.  The  nature  of  a  postmaster- 
ship  demands  that  the  postmaster  be  respon- 
sible for  all  functions  of  his  office  7  days  a 
week,  24  hours  a  day.  Postal  regulations 
require  that  postmasters  In  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  offices  devote  not  less  than 
8  hours  during  the  business  day  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  offices. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  a  post- 
master's daily  compensation,  a  divisor  of  312 
is  used,  reflecting  a  6-day  week,  52  weeks  a 
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year.  The  computation  formula  for  most 
other  postal  employees  is  a  divisor  of  260, 
renecting  a  5-day  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 

Present  law  and  postal  regulations  permit 
postmasters  to  delegate  their  responsibilities 
to  an  assistant  postmaster  or  some  other 
supervisory  employee  so  that  the  postmaster 
can  take  leave  on  Saturday.  During  the 
postmaster's  absence  In  a  first-class  office, 
the  assistant  postmaster  Is  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  the  office.  In  most  second- 
class  offices  and  all  third-class  offices,  there 
is  no  assistant  postmaster  or  supervisor.  In 
order  to  take  leave,  the  postmaster  must 
have  clerical  funds  available  to  pay  a  regular 
clerk  or  substitute  clerk  to  replace  him. 
Becavise  clerical  funds  are  limited,  very  few 
postmasters  In  second-  and  third-class  offices 
are  able  to  take  leave. 

Postmasters  In  second-  and  third-class 
offices  are  generally  on  duty  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  after  the  close  of  busi- 
ness 6  days  a  week.  It  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  take  off  time  for  personal  business,  to  get 
a  haircut,  attend  to  family  matters,  or  do 
anything  which  can  ordinarily  be  done  only 
during  the  daylight  hours  of  the  weekday. 
The  Idea  that  a  postmastershlp  Is  a  glam- 
orous sinecure  requiring  little  work  and  few 
hours  Is  erroneous.  In  some  small  offices, 
the  postmaster  is  assisted  only  by  a  sub- 
stitute clerk  who  comes  in  for  a  few  hours' 
work  each  day.  These  postmasters  are  not 
only  responsible  for  all  operations  of  the 
office  but  they  serve  as  the  Government's 
chief  representative  In  the  community,  per- 
form most  If  not  all  postal  services,  and  in 
some  cases  are  the  Janitors  of  the  postal 
building. 

Progressive  reform  of  the  postmasters" 
workweek  Is  overdue.  In  the  past  2  years, 
the  Postmaster  General  has  attempted  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  burden  from  postmaisters. 
In  August  1963.  the  Postmaster  General  per- 
mitted postmasters  to  take  off  a  day  dtirlng 
the  week  by  the  rearrangement  of  work 
schedules  and  the  utilization  of  clerical  al- 
lowances. A  Saturday  holiday  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  personal  reasons,  but  approval 
must  be  obtained  In  advance  from  the  re- 
gional director.  Unfortunately,  scheduling 
a  holiday  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
availability  of  clerical  allowances.  The  pro- 
gram has  not  benefited  many  postmasters 
In  second-  and  third-class  offices. 

The  Postmaster  General's  efforts  to  provide 
a  5-day  workweek  have  been  severely  limited 
by  the  availability  of  clerical  allowances  In 
small  offices.  Clerical  allowances  are  deter- 
mined for  each  office  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year.  If  the  volume  of  business  in  an  office 
increases  sharply  or  additional  help  Is  needed 
because  of  weather  or  the  Christmas  rush, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  all  available  cler- 
ical allowance,  and  no  funds  are  left  to  pay 
a  clerk  to  substitute  for  the  postmaster  on 
a  Saturday  or  some  other  day  which  the 
postmaster  might  want  or  need  to  take  off. 
Critical  shortages  can  result.  In  fiscal  year 
1964.  for  instance,  out  of  an  appropriation 
of  $4,223,714,000  for  postal  operations,  less 
than  $5  million  remained  on  June  30,  1965. 
Five  million  dollars  represents  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  the  appropriation  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  less  than  one-half  day's 
postal  operation. 

Adequate  Justification  does  not  exist  for 
continuing  the  6-day  week  for  postmasters 
In  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  offices. 
Other  postal  employees  and  classified  em- 
ployees are  scheduled  for  a  5-day  week.  The 
time  has  come  to  extend  this  employment 
benefit  to  postmasters. 

H.R.  1771  will  do  this  by  amending  the 
postal  laws  to  stipulate  that  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  schedule  the  5 -day  week  for 
postmasters  in  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  offices.  In  addition,  the  daily-rate 
computation  formula  Is  changed  from  312 
to  260.    Employees  substituting  for  the  poet- 


master  In  his  absence   will  be  paid  at  the 
daily  rate  which  the  position  deserves. 

POST  OFFICE  SERVICE 

This  legislation  will  not  result  in  any  post 
office  being  closed  because  of  the  5-day  work- 
week. The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
the  legislation  "shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  permit  the  closing  of  any  post 
office  on  any  weekday,  Monday  through  Sat- 
urday, inclusive."  Nor  will  this  legislation 
result  in  an  increase  In  salary.  Postmasters 
are  not  entitled  to  overtime  compensation, 
compensatory  time  off,  holiday  pay,  or  pre- 
mium pay  for  nlghtwork.  This  bill  has  no 
effect  upon  that  policy. 

FOURTH -CLASS  POST  OFFICES 

This  legislation  does  not  Include  postmas- 
ters at  fourth -class  offices.  Very  careful  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  views  of 
postmasters  at  these  offices.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's opinion  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  achieve  a  40-hour  week 
for  postmasters.  Postmasters  at  fourth-class 
offices  are  not  now  required  to  work  more 
than  40  hours  a  week.  Careful  and  thor- 
ough consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
duties  Involved  in  postmasterships  at  fourth- 
class  offices.  The  Government  Employees 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964  granted  very  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  compensation  of 
postmasters  at  these  offices.  That  law  in- 
creased the  minimum  pay  for  these  post- 
masters from  $569  to  $1,313  a  year. 

Most  fourth-class  offices  provide  service 
equal  to  5  working  hours  per  day.  Although 
a  great  many  of  these  offices  are  actually 
open  all  day  long,  nothing  prevents  the 
postmaster  from  having  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  attend  to  his  personal  business. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  standard  practice 
to  permit  postmasters  in  fourth-class  offices 
to  be  absent  occasionally  on  Saturday  for 
personal  reasons  and  have  a  paid  replace- 
ment during  the  postmaster's  absence.  This 
absence  is  not  charged  to  annual  leave  or 
sick  leave.  It  was  primarily  to  provide  such 
an  opportunity  for  postmasters  in  second- 
and  third-class  offices  that  this  legislation 
was  first  introduced. 

The  committee  Is  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  postmasters  in  fourth-class  offices. 
It  has  viewed  with  concern  the  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  fourth-class  offices 
and  the  effect  which  this  decline  has  on 
postal  service  in  rural  America.  By  extend- 
ing the  5-day  week  to  fourth-class  offices,  the 
cost  of  operations  would  increase  by  nearly 
.$6  million  a  year.  Past  experience  has  in- 
dicated that  all  too  frequently.  Increased  op- 
erations expense  has  led  to  the  elimination 
of  small  offices.  The  committee  believes  that 
in  the  long  run,  the  Interests  of  the  fourth- 
class  office.  Its  postmaster,  and  Its  patrons 
will  best  be  served  by  continuing  the  present 
6-day,  40-hour  week. 

REVENUE    UNIT    CHANCES    IN    FOURTH-CLASS 
POST    OFFICES 

Section  2  of  the  bill  corrects  an  Inequity 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  words  "fiscal 
year"  Instead  of  "calendar  year"  In  section 
111(a)  of  the  Government  Employees  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-426,  39 
U.S.C.  3544(b)). 

In  changing  from  the  gross  receipts  to  the 
revenue  unit  method  of  classifying  post 
offices  in  1964,  Congress  specified  that  post- 
masters at  fourth-class  offices  which  are  rele- 
gated to  a  lower  class  will  receive  a  basic  sal- 
ary at  the  lowest  step  which  Is  higher  than 
the  basic  salary  received  by  the  postmaster 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
inadvertent  use  of  the  word  "fiscal"  rather 
than  "calendar"  has  resulted  in  some  post- 
masters at  fo\irth-class  offices  being  paid  at 
a  rate  based  on  salaries  established  by  the 
Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  II  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  which  was  In 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  1964  fiscal  year.    The 


present  fourth-cla.ss  office  schedule  did  not 
become  effective  until  July  4.  1964,  4  days 
after  the  end  of  the  1964  fiscal  year.  Re- 
classifications in  January  1965  cost  some 
postmasters  several  hundred  dollars  a  year 
in  salary.  Congress  did  not  Intend  this 
result. 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Section  3  establishes  the  effective  dates  of 
this  act.  The  5-day  week  for  postmasters 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966.  The  technical  correction  in  39 
U.S.C.  3544(b)  is  made  retroactive  to  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  after  January  1, 
1965. 


EXEMPTION  OP  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE  FROM  THE  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  497,  H.R.  6622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6622)  to  exempt  the  postal  field  service 
from  section  3110  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  513) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  6622  would  remove  the  postal  field 
service  from  the  numerical  restrictions  on 
permanent  employee  positions  imposed  by 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1952 
(Public  Law  82-253).  Under  that  law,  the 
total  number  of  permanent  employee  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  service  cannot  exceed 
by  more  than  10  percent  the  number  of  posi- 
tions existing  on  September  1.  1950. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Section  1310(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1952,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Whitten  amendment,  was  designed 
to  prevent  an  unwarranted  Increase  In  the 
number  of  permanent  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  as  a  result  of  the  national  emer- 
gency caused  by  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
Korean  conflict  ended  12  years  ago,  but  the 
numerical  limitation  upon  permanent  posi- 
tions remains  In  the  law.  For  most  Federal 
agencies,  this  has  worked  no  particular  hard- 
ship. For  the  Post  Office  Department,  how- 
ever, the  normal  increase  in  mall  volvune  has 
necessitated  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
postal  field  service  employees  so  that  mall 
can  be  delivered. 

To  accomplish  its  basic  objective  of  speed- 
ily and  efficiently  delivering  the  Nation's  mail 
(now  in  excess  of  72  billion  pieces  a  year), 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  required 
to  employ  more  than  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
total  Federal  work  force.  Congress  in  1962 
provided  some  relief  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  Whitten  amendment  when  it  authorized 
a  10-percent  exemption  of  the  postal  field 
service's  pro  rata  share  of  permanent  posi- 
tions (Public  Law  87-793).    The  Department 
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has  substantially  Improved  employee  effi- 
ciency to  absorb  some  of  the  increased  mall 
volume,  but  employee  efficiency  cannot  in- 
definitely absorb  the  continuously  rising 
volume  of  mail.  As  a  result,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  employed  temporary  sub- 
stitutes (who  are  not  subject  to  the  Whitten 
amendment)  to  fill  the  gap.  At  this  time, 
there  are  more  than  59,000  temporary  sub- 
stitutes in  the  postal  field  service. 

Temporary  appointments  are  an  inade- 
quate solution  to  the  problem.  Temporary 
employees  have  no  significant  job  sectulty, 
are  not  entitled  to  all  fringe  benefit  programs 
which  regular  employees  enjoy,  do  not  receive 
premium  compensation  for  overtime  work, 
and  can  never  be  sure  they  will  be  employed 
tomorrow.  The  frequent  result  is  that  com- 
petent and  qualified  candidates  for  postal 
employment  refuse  temporary  appointments 
In  the  expectation  that  a  regular  position 
may  become  available  at  a  future  date.  The 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment make  that  prospect  unfavorable. 

The  status  of  the  permanent  employee  ceil- 
ing as  of  October  1,  1964,  Is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Total 

Postal 

Non- 
postal 

Cciline  fixed  by  Public 
Law  82-253 

Increase  in  ceilins  au- 
thorized   by    Public 
Law  87-793 

1,893,230 
40,038 

440, 421 
40.038 

1,452.815 
0 

Augmented  reiling. 
Permanent   employees 
as  of  October  19ti4 

1,933,274 
1,931,973 

480,459 
525, 187 

1,452.815 
1,406,786 

Kooiniu  ceiling 

1,301 

(44,728) 

40, 029 

This  table  shows  that  the  1950  pro  rata 
share  of  the  total  ceiling  for  the  postal  field 
service  is  440,421  permanent  employees.  The 
10-percent  exemption  granted  by  Public  Law 
87-793  increased  that  share  by  40,038  to  a 
new  ceiling  of  480,459.  However,  there  were 
525,187  permanent  postal  service  employees 
as  of  October  1964,  or  44,728  permanent  em- 
ployees in  excess  of  the  pro  rata  ceiling  for 
the  postal  field  service. 

The  nonpostal  portion  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to  absorb 
the  increase  required  by  the  postal  service 
and  stay  within  the  overall  celling  which, 
as  of  October  1964,  had  room  for  only  1,301 
additional  employees. 

By  exempting  the  postal  service  from  the 
Whitten  amendment,  the  nonpostal  ceiling, 
as  fixed  by  Public  Law  82-253,  as  amended, 
will  be  1,452,815  permanent  employees.  This 
legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  releasing 
the  44,728  positions  currently  filled  by  the 
postal  service,  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
postal  service  pro  rata  share  of  the  ceiling. 
Thus,  the  actual  number  of  nonpostal  per- 
manent employees  (1,406,786)  as  of  October 
1964,  would  be  46,029  below  the  nonpostal 
ceiling  of  1,452,815. 

Repeal  of  the  Whitten  amendment  as  it 
affects  the  postal  field  service,  combined  with 
the  Post  Office  Department's  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1966  (which  includes  funds 
for  additional  permanent  positions)  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  program  for  solving  many 
of  the  postal  service's  employment  and  man- 
agement problems. 

First,  It  will  provide  relief  from  the  prob- 
lem of  overtime  work  which  has  reached  the 
critical  stage  In  the  past  few  months.  Evl- 
dence^trongly  Indicates  that  employees  all 
over  the  Nation  are  working  far  In  excess  of  a 
40-hour  week.  In  1964,  postal  employees 
worked  24,000  man-years  of  overtime.  Em- 
ployees are  unable  to  schedule  summer  vaca- 
tions with  their  families  because  of  the  work 
requirements.  A  great  number  of  ^examples 
of  overtime  has  been  called  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  In  the  past  few  months  show- 
ing that  thousands  of  employees  are  working 


between  50  and  100  hours  a  week.  Many 
work  7  days  a  week.  Employee  efficiency  and 
morale  has  dropped  significantly. 

Second,  it  will  provide  career  opportunities 
for  Individuals  who  have  civil  service  eligi- 
bility but  who  do  not  care  to  accept  the  un- 
certainty of  temporary  appointments.  The 
best  postal  service  will  be  provided  when 
career  employees — those  who  know  mail 
schemes,  have  career  appointments  with  all 
employee  benefits,  status,  and  seniority 
rights — occupy  most  of  the  postal  positions'. 
The  temporary  employee,  with  few  rights  and 
no  job  security,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  a  lasting  interest  in  a  Job 
which  he  may  not  have  tomorrow. 

Third,  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
certain  qualified  temporary  employees  to  at- 
tain career  status.  Under  Executive  Order 
11187,  temporary  employees  who  have  worked 
at  least  700  hours  in  the  postal  service  for 
each  of  3  consecutive  years,  and  who  meet 
certain  other  qualifications,  can  be  converted 
to  career  status  when  opportunities  for  ap- 
pointment occur.  Because  of  the  limitations 
of  the  Whitten  amendment,  few  career  posi- 
tions have  become  available.  Some  tempo- 
rary employees  serve  indefinitely,  never 
achieving  job  security  or  position  seniority. 
The  repeal  of  the  Whitten  amendment  will 
help  solve  this  problem.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment estimates  that  about  15,000  tempo- 
rary employees  are  eligible  for  conversion  to 
career  positions. 

Finally,  repeal  of  the  restrictions  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  postal  field  service  will  provide  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
original  amendment  has  been  amended  twice, 
in  1952  and  1962,  and  present  employment 
figures  are  dangerously  close  to  the'  legal 
maximum.  By  releasing  the  postal  service 
from  the  restriction,  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  use  their  rightful 
share  of  the  statutory  ceiling. 


HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, the  Senate  passed  a  vei-y  important 
measure,  S.  1588,  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development  in  high-speed 
intercity  ground  transportation.  The 
bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosE>onsor,  provides 
for  a  3 -year  program  of  demonstration 
projects  in  speed  rail  service  at  a  total 
cost  of  $90  million. 

As  is  well  known,  the  critical  intercity 
transportation  problems  in  this  country 
have  been  intensified  by  the  tremendous 
increasing  of  population  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Many  of  the  existing  rail  services 
cannot  economically  accommodate  the 
exploding  needs  of  these  areas.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  fully  recognizes  the 
principle  which  I  have  long  supix)rted 
of  the  need  of  Federal  aid  to  help  develop 
and  improve  our  national  rail  system. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  should 
proTide  a  basis  for  vigorous  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  projects  for  strengthen- 
ing our  rail  systems. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  contract  for  demonstration 
projects  in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. The  committee  report  indi- 
cates that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  under  consideration  demonstration 
projects  on  both  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Haven  railroads.  Federal  funds 
would  be  expanded  to  cover  part  of  the 
cost  of  new  equipment  during  the  test 
period  and  for  statistical  operations  nec- 
essary to  insure  public  response.    These 


pilot  programs  would  be  undertaken,  on 
the  rail  services  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington  and  Boston  to 
Providence.  Efforts  will  be  made  con- 
sequently to  develop  high-speed  passen- 
ger service  in  urban  corridors  using  ex- 
isting routes  and  facilities  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  States  in  the  Northeast  are  in 
great  need  of  these  demonstration 
projects. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  development  of 
new  principles  in  rail  travel  will  help 
both  long  haul  and  commuter  services 
throughout  the  country  to  develop  new 
methods  of  propulsion,  of  construction 
of  railroad  cars  and  stations,  and  of  new 
transport  services.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  the  research  to  be  carried  on  under 
this  bill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  careful  and 
energetic  application  of  such  informa- 
tion will  be  carried  out. 

As  has  been  stated  by  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  rail 
transportation  which  had  "a  tremen- 
dously revolutionary  impact  at  its  ad- 
vent in  the  last  century,  has  not  been 
followed  by  new  forms  of  mass  ground 
transportation.  In  the  meantime,  air 
and  highway  transportation  moderniza- 
tion has  changed  the  face  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  evident  that  the  rail  system 
of  the  future  must  have  at  least  two  at- 
tributes to  achieve  the  greatest  benefits: 
First.  The  future  rail  system  must  carry 
passengers  with  speed  and  convenience 
competitive  with  air  transportation. 
Second.  It  must  not  impose  excessively 
heavy  demands  for  space. 

The  required  characteristics  of  the 
rail  system  of  the  future  deserve  addi- 
tional extensive  study  as  well  as  do  the 
variety  of  possible  new  systems  ranging 
from  the  high-speed  rail  network  simi- 
lar to  the  Tok  Aido  Line  in  Japan  to 
new  concepts  such  as  autoferries,  air- 
cushioned  trains  and  tube  devices. 

I  hope  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  provide  the  basis  for  a  bright  new 
era  in  improved  rail  transportation  for 
city,  suburban,  as  well  as  rural 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Northeast  Corridor — Are 
the  Plans  Adequate?"  published  in  Mod- 
em Railroads  issue  of  July  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Northeast  Corridoe — Are  the  Plans  Ade- 
quate?— A  Limited  Demonstration  op  Im- 
proved Rail  Service  Between  Boston  and 
Washington  Is  on  the  Wat — Will  It 
Really  Show  What  a  Modern  Railroad 
Can  Do? 

(By  Albert  E.  Brlnkley) 
The  northeast  corridor  is  a  459-mile  stretch 
of  "megalopolis"  (virtually  a  continuous 
"strip  city")  between  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  A  large  number  of  people, 
including  many  in  the  U.S.  Government,  feel 
that  this  is  the  ideal  area  for  a  pilot  demon- 
stration of  "high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion." But  the  how-to-do-lt  aspect  of  this 
subject  is  as  controversial  as  the  Clay-Llston 
bout  and  the  outcome  Is  as  unpredictable  as 
the  blooming  of  Washington's  famed  cherry' 
blossoms  each  year. 

As  this  Is  written.  Interested  parties  are 
awaiting  passage  of  S.  1588  and  H.R. 
5863,  which  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  activities  relating  to 
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the  development  of  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation.  The  original  bill  was  sent  to 
Congress  In  March  by  President  Johnson. 
This  bill  followed  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  message  which  Included  a 
request  for  $20  million  for  implementation 
of  the  comprehensive  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  The  $20  million  would  be 
distributed  like  this:  Half  of  it  for  research 
and  development  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation;  $8  million  for  demonstration 
projects  of  the  best  rail  passenger  service 
which  can  be  obtained  with  present  methods; 
and  $2  million  devoted  to  obtaining  statistics 
about  the  needs  and  operations  of  all  modes 
of  transportation. 

One  of  the  early  proponents  of  the  high- 
speed corridor  transportation  was  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  Democr.At  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  has  been  an  avid  booster  for  it  since  1962. 
and  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  action  taken  to 
date  must  be  given  to  him.  However,  the 
bills  now  under  consideration  not  only  in- 
clude his  recommendations  for  the  north- 
east corridor  but  allow  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  all  types  of  ground  transpor- 
tation systems. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Nelson.  Director.  Transpor- 
tation Research  Stafif  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  manager  of  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor transportation  project.  Here's  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  prospects  of  ground 
travel  In  the  years  to  come: 

"It   Is  difficult   to  say  whether  the  high- 
speed system  of  the  future  will  run  on  rails, 
on  rubber,  on  air,  or  even,  as  one  imagina- 
tive   correspondent    of    the    Department    of 
Commerce   proposed,   on   Ice.     Neither   Is  it 
possible  to  predict  whether  a  system  will  be 
Jet   propelled,   propelled   by   changes   In   air 
pressures,  or  by  electric  power;  and  finally. 
It  can't  be  said  whether  it  will  run  on  the 
surface  or  whether  it  will  plunge  below,  es- 
pecially in  areas  of  high  population  density." 
This    statement    by    Dr.    Nelson    contains 
many  different  approaches  to  the  problem. 
It  Is  typical  of  the  comments  of  most  every- 
one concerned  with  the  program  in  that  it  Is 
fraught  with   generalities.     No  one  at   this 
time  knows  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Studies  have  been  made  and  will  continue 
to  be  made  to  determine  which  means  of 
ground  transportation  Is  best  for  the  future. 
Although  open-mindedness  Is  a  virtue  for 
studies  of  the  future,  many  pepole  are  ask- 
ing.  "What's  going  to  happen  to  the  existing 
transportation  system  until  the  studies  are 
completed  and  executed?" 

That  is  supposedly  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  second  phase  of  the  proposed  $20  million 
program.  Eight  million  dollars  of  the  1966 
budget  are  to  be  allocated  for  demonstration 
projects  on  the  railroads  serving  the  north- 
east corridor.  These  demonstrations  are  to 
provide  a  basis  for  determining  passenger 
response  to  varying  configurations  of  speed, 
cost,  comfort,  and  convenience.  Says  Dr. 
Neison,  "The  rationale  behind  the  demon- 
stration program  is  that  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  present  system  should 
make  possible  a  projection  of  the  results  of 
even  greater  change." 

Dr.  Nelson  estimated  that  the  demonstra- 
tions should  begin  In  the  corridor  by  the 
middle  of  1966  and  will  last  for  1  year  to  18 
months.  He  cautions,  however,  that  the 
demonstrations  "are  not  Intended  to  simu- 
late the  system  which  may  ultimately  be 
adopted  for  the  Northeast  Corridor." 

IS  IT  WORTH  THE  COST? 

Obviously  the  railroads  will  have  to  pour 
a  lot  of  their  own  money  into  these  corri- 
dor demonstrations.  Is  this  worthwhile? 
One  observer  in  Washington  questions  the 
advisability  of  spending  any  money  on  the 
project,  on  the  grounds  that  train  travel  time 
between  Boston  and  Washington  could  never 
be  reduced  enough  to  be  competitive  with 
planes. 

Even  if  this  is  granted,  though,  there  Is 
still   the   practical   need   of   moving   people 


and  freight  in  and  out  of  the  intermediate 
cities  between   Boston   and  Washington. 

Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  stated  recently  that  the 
PRR  has  spent  $17.5  million  in  the  past  2 
years  to  Improve  the  passenger  operation  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington,  and  is 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  help  develop  plans  for 
high-speed  rail  service  In  the  corridor. 

Mr.  Saunders  remarked.  "We  are  thinking 
of  operating  trains  with  new  equipment  on 
a  3-hour  schedule  between  New  York  and 
Washington  at  speeds  up  to  125  miles  per 
hour.  This  would  cut  nearly  an  hour  off 
present  schedules.  Our  target  Is  to  get  these 
trains  In  operation  before  the  end  of  next 
year.  In  less  than  5  years  we  hope  to  have 
trains  on  this  route  traveling  at  speeds  of  at 
least  150  miles  per  hour." 

This  is  a  bold  and  covu-ageous  announce- 
ment on  the  part  of  Stuart  Saunders — es- 
pecially so  when  public  money  is  being 
pumped  into  new  highways  and  into  en- 
larged air  facilities  which  serve  the  same 
area  as  does  the  Pennsy.  But  even  aside 
from  that  problem  there  are  still  others. 
Some  new  equipment  must  be  purchased, 
grade  crossings  eliminated,  ciurves  straight- 
ened, signal  system  revisions  made,  and  a 
barrel  of  other  problems  solved.  And  if  the 
service  is  to  be  extended  to  Boston,  what 
ultimate  conclusion  will  have  to  be  reached 
about  passenger  operations  on  the  faltering 
New  Haven? 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  is  that 
of  marketing  the  service  to  the  public.  Im- 
proved service  will  certainly  increase  reve- 
nues to  some  extent;  but  will  that  alone  lure 
the  public  back  to  the  rails  In  really  large 
numbers? 

James  N.  Sites,  assistant  to  vice  president. 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  noted 
this  problem  recently  when  he  said,  "There 
is  encouraging  evidence  that  people  like — 
maybe  love — railroad  travel  and  will  use 
really  good  trains  in  many  services.  Yet 
there  is  also  disconcerting  evidence  that 
fewer  and  fewer  people  know  how  good  even 
present-day  service  is. 

"Perhaps  what  Is  needed  most  In  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward  railroading  is  a  pt^ycho- 
loglcal  Jolt — a  reawakening  to  the  advan- 
tages of  rail  travel — a  dramatic  new  symbol 
to  remind  Americans  that  trains  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  the  unfolding  travel  picture, 
that  railroaders  have  workable  Ideas  for  car- 
rying out  this  role,  and  that  they  will  do  so 
if  given  a  fair  chance  by  the  public  through 
equal  treatment." 

Mr.  Sites  concluded  by  warning,  "Railroads 
must  have  new  equipment  and  Improved 
scheduling  to  compete  for  highway  and  air 
travel."  To  this  could  be  added  modernized 
stations  and  platforms.  The  traveling  pub- 
lic has  become  accxistomed  to  niodern  air 
terminals  which,  of  course,  have  been  bui't 
with  taxpayer's  money.  But  the  railroad? 
must  compete  and  this  will  require  such 
things  as  proper  lighting,  escalators,  and  car- 
floor-level  platforms. 

One  Interested  party,  who  Is  sympathetic 
to  the  marketing  of  rail  transportation  makes 
this  "way  out"  observation : 

"I  think  railroaders  are  too  close  to  the 
scene  and  know  the  problems  too  Intimately 
to  come  up  with  novel  marketing  approaches. 
What  I  would  like  to  see  done  Is  to  have  a 
promotional  outfit  take  over  the  northeast 
corridor  operation  to  provide  all  the  glamour 
and  things  that  attract  people. 

"I  would  even  like  to  see  someone  like 
Walt  Disney,  or  Conrad  Hilton,  or  Bill  Veeck, 
or  Billy  Rose  get  In  on  the  designing  of  pas- 
senger cars.  Let  them  take  over  the  ticket- 
ing, scheduling,  and  the  whole  works.  These 
people  have  spent  their  lifetimes  determining 
what  pleases  the  public,  so  why  should  not 
the  rails  capitalize  on  their  talents.  Very 
few  Americans  know  what  high-speed 
ground  transportation  really  Is.  so  why  not 


let  a  promoter  release  the  fragrance  to  the 
public?" 

The  limited  extent  of  the  planned  north- 
east corridor  project  is  alarming  more  than 
just  a  few  railroaders.  They  fear  that  if  the 
Job  is  bungled  now  there  might  never  be 
another  chance  for  the  railroads  to  show  Just 
what  they  can  do  with  high-speed  service. 
As  stated  earlier,  unlike  other  modes  of  trans- 
port, the  railroads  are  expected  to  contribute 
many  dollars  to  this  demonstration.  Dr. 
Nelson  spelled  it  out  when  he  said.  "New  roll- 
ing stock  would  be  acquired  permitting  ex- 
perimentation with  various  seating  arrange- 
ments and  other  amenities  in  the  cars.  In 
addition  to  the  new  equipment,  roadbed  and 
stations  would  be  upgraded.  Some  of  this 
cost  will  be  paid  for  by  the  carriers  and  some 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Generally,  the 
Government  will  pay  the  added  costs  of  the 
demonstration.  Increased  revenues  attrib- 
uted to  the  demonstration  will  be  applied  to 
recoup  the  Government's  expenditure." 

AAR  President  Daniel  P.  Loomis  was  not 
speaking  directly  of  the  northeast  corridor 
but  of  railroad  passenger  service  In  general, 
when  he  recent'y  told  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board:  "Significantly,  Gov- 
ernment units  this  year  will  plow  $749  mil- 
lion Into  air  navigation  aid.  $467  million  into 
civil  airports,  and  S84  million  into  directly 
subsidizing  domestic  airlines.  Washington  is 
also  now  weighing  an  appropriation  of  up  to 
a  billion  dollars  to  develop  a  new  supersonic 
transport  plane.  There's  no  need  to  look 
further  for  clues  as  to  who  shot  the  passenger 
train.  Ral'ronds  obviously  do  not  have  such 
unlimited  funds  of  their  own  to  devote 
to  the  development  of  ultramodern  train 
services." 

Railroaders  have  every  reason  to  wonder 
Just  what  technological  advances  would  have 
been  made  If  the  rails  had  received  a  chunk 
of  this  Government  money. 

From  all  Indications  the  northeast  corri- 
dor project  In  some  form  will  become  a 
reality.  A";  things  stand  now  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Pennsy  will  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration which,  hopefully  will  show  Just 
what  railroads  can  do  with  minimal  Im- 
provements to  present  facilities.  For  the 
longer  future,  though,  the  type  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  to  be  used  in  the  cor- 
ridor is  a  big  question. 

Half  of  the  1966  propored  Federal  budget 
for  this  project  will  go  into  research  on  this 
question  of  the  future  mode.  This  is  com- 
mendable and  sorely  needed.  But  it  would 
be  Imprudent  for  Congress  or  anyone  else  to 
accept  an  "exotic"  system  simply  because  It 
Is  new  and  has  an  aura  of  glamour.  Rail- 
roads have  proven  their  worth  many  times  In 
the  past.  Given  a  fair  shake,  they  can  meet 
needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

HOW    TRANSrr    STANDS     IN     EACH    CITY 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  Regional  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem to  consist  of  66  route  miles,  cost  $131 
million  by  1973-74,  $293  million  total  by  1980. 
Referendum  June  16  will  decide  participa- 
tion by  cities  and  counties.  Regional  plan 
has  been  adopted.  Members  being  appoint- 
ed to  study  commission.  Authority  to  come 
Into  being  January  1966. 

Needs:  $293  million. 

Baltimore.  Md.:  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority appointed  Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff, 
Quade  &  Douglas  to  make  mass  transit  study. 
Choices:  All-bus  system  at  $50  million  or 
combined  bus  and  rail-subway  at  $250  mil- 
lion. 

Boston.  Mass.:  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
has  112  commuter  cars.  Including  106  RDC's. 
1964:  1,772.972  local  passengers;  4.601,326 
commuters;  145,532  Interline.  In  1964,  dis- 
continued all  passenger  service  except  that 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  MBTA 
which  for  a  3-year  period  designates  what 
trains  are  operated,  what  fares  are  charged. 
MBTA  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  com- 
munities outside  Its  area  to  provide  train 
service.    Lowell  Is  first  to  sign.    MBTA  will 
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determine  whether  transit  or  standard  rail 
service  will  best  serve  in  future;  meanwhile, 
pays  B.  &  M.  to  operate  service. 
Needs:  See  MBTA. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author- 
ity authorized  to  regulate  all  public  trans- 
portation and  aid  commuter  rail  lines  in  Bos- 
ton and  77  communities;  to  issue  $225  mil- 
lion in  bonds.  Receives  HHFA  grant  of  $4.56 
million  on  a  $9.1  million  modernization 
project  for  stations.  Plans  extension  from 
Haymarket  Square  to  Reading,  Mass.,  at  $53 
million;  conversion  to  transit  of  Old  Colony 
Route,  11 1/2  mile,  Boston-Qulncy-Braintree; 
conversion  of  Highland  Branch  from  PCC 
cars  to  rapid  transit.  Has  power  to  assess 
communities  for  certain  deficits  in  opera- 
tions. Plans  extension  of  Cambridge-Dor- 
chester line  northwest  to  North  Cambridge 
or  to  Arlington  Heights,  extension  of  Forest 
Hills-Everett  elevated  line,  extension  of  Re- 
vere line,  extension  of  streetcar  subway  on 
Huntington  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 
lines. 

Chicago.  111.:  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
(CTA)  receives  180  new  P-S  air-conditioned 
cars  at  $19  million — 378,300  rapid  transit 
rides  daily  (1964).  Awards  contract  for  new 
transit  inspection  shop,  Harlem  and  Lake — 
$1.3  million.  Continues  10-year  moderniza- 
tion of  19  substations — $11.6  million.  Awards 
contract  to  General  Railway  Signal  for  mod- 
ern In-cab,  speed-control  signaling  for  Lake 
Street  "L"  ($702,480).  Installation  by  CTA 
bringing  total  cost  to  $1.08  million.  Future: 
Loop  subway  to  replace  downtown  elevated — 
$150  million.  Transit  route  in  Kennedy  Ex- 
pressway (northwest)  $42  million.  Modern 
signaling,  all  lines,  $15  million. 

Needs:  $300  million.  Additional  cars. 
Chicago  &  North  Western  operates  181 
route  miles  in  3  divisions.  68  stations.  Aver- 
age dally  rides:  72,000.  Largest  Chicago  com- 
muter railroad.  1964:  $14.5  million  from 
ticket  sales,  437  million  passenger-miles  in 
commuter  service.  Riders  up  4.6  percent. 
Operates  210  bilevel  cars,  10  additional  under 
construction  by  P-S,  also  runs  5  chartered 
club  cars,  2  club-lounges.  All  air  condi- 
tioned. Push-pull  operation  with  dlesel 
power.  Spent  $50  million  on  cars  and  loco- 
motives In  last  10  years;  $1.7  million  on 
order. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  operates 
38  miles  with  60  bilevel  cars.  59  single-level, 
20  single-deck  power  coaches  for  supplying 
electricity.  34  bilevel  stainless  steel  Budd  cars 
on  order,  of  which  6  are  cab  type  for  push- 
pull  service  ($7.7  million).  Spent  over  $16 
million  on  bllevels — 1964:  18.000  rides  daily; 
commuter  revenue:  $4.6  million. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
operates  110.3  route  miles  in  2  divisions  with 
62  bilevel  stainless  steel,  air-conditioned 
Budd  cars.  Cost:  $12  million  including  up- 
grading of  locomotives  to  handle  electric 
heating— 1964:  20,000  rides  dally,  $3.7  mil- 
lion commuter  revenue. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  operates 
46.9  route  miles  with  20  bilevel  cars,  20 
1949-bul)t  cars,  refurbished.  All  40  air 
conditioned.  Cost:  $4.7  million— 1964:  16,327 
rides  daily,  $3.5  million  commuter  revenue. 
Needs:  45  bllevels  to  replace  old  cars;  11 
powerplants  for  electric  heating. 

Chicago,  South  Shore  &  South  Bend,  90 
route  miles,  64  MU  cars.  1964:  9,500  rides 
daily,  $3.4  million  passenger  revenue. 
Needs:  Replacements  for  1929  cars. 
Illinois  Central.  37.73  route  miles.  287  MU 
cars.  1964:  64,000  rides  dally.  $8.9  million 
commuter  revenue.  Installing  ticket  auto- 
mation system. 

Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio  operates  limited  com- 
muter service  to  JoUet. 

Pennsylvania  operates  limited  commuter 
service  to  Valparaiso.  Ind. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Cleveland  Transit  Author- 
ity (CTS) ,  15  route  miles  In  operation,  4-mlle 
extension  to  airport  planned.  Requests 
HHFA  grant  of  $8.5  million  to  aid  construc- 
tion of  extension  to  Hopkins  International 


Airport.  Long-range  plans  include  a  down- 
town loop,  extensions  to  Bay  Village  (west), 
Parma  (south).  Maple  Heights  (south), 
Cleveland  Heights  (east),  Euclid  (east). 

Needs:  30  cars  for  airport,  $2.2  million. 
120  cars  for  long-range  extensions,  $10  mil- 
lion. Immediate  total  needs:  $13.2  million. 
Long-range  total :  $60  million. 

City  of  Shaker  Heights,  Department  of 
Transportation:  13.2  route  miles,  55  PCC  cars. 
No  new  equipment  or  extensions  contem- 
plated. 

Detroit,  Mich.:  A  current  study  may  sug- 
gest a  need  for  rail  rapid  transit. 

Edmonton,  Alberta:  Planning  for  rapid 
transit  in  1980.  May  try  to  purchase  Expo 
67  cars. 

El  Paso,  Tex.:  Grants  franchise  to  monorail 
system  to  replace  last  streetcar  route  in  Texas. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District  (SCRTD)  plans  for 
160  route  miles  in  master  plan  system.  58  or 
23  miles  in  initial  system.  Stage  1  envisages 
four  routes:  West  Los  Angeles,  El  Monte. 
Long  Beach,  San  Fernando  Valley — can  be 
supported  by  a  1 -percent  in-Ueu  tax  on  mo- 
tor vehicle  license  fees  if  approved  on  ballot 
by  voters.  SCRTD  is  working  on  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  present  before  Issue  goes  on 
ballot;  needs  a  plan  to  finance  Interim  work. 
Needs:  Estimate  800  cars  at  $70  million; 
$850  million  for  stage  1. 

Miami,  Fla.:  Metro  Transit  Authority  is 
exploring  use  of  Florida  east  coast  tracks 
from  Homestead  to  Broward  for  rapid  transit. 
Montreal,  Quebec:  Metro  (lines  1,  2,  4)  are 
in  advanced  stages  of  construction  with  two 
openings  in  1966;  all,  1967.  Extension  plan- 
ned to  World  Exposition  1967.  Line  2  ex- 
tended to  Henri-Bovirassa.  Total  of  16  miles 
under  construction;  12.6  Is  excavated;  9.4 
miles  tunnel  concreted.  Cars :  369  under  con- 
struction, Canadian  Vlckers,  Ltd. — rubber 
tired,  Paris-type  vehicle. 

Cost:  $214  million  tottil  project. 
Le  Rapide  (line  3)  is  conversion  of  CN's 
Mount  Royal  tunnel  line  from  2,400-v,  dc  to 
600-v.,  dc.  CN  carries  30,000  passengers  daily, 
using  18  MU  cars  plus  CN  coaches  and  elec- 
tric locomotives. 

Needs:  124  MU  cars  (similar  to  EXP  67's). 
Total  conversion  cost:  $40.4  million. 

Expo  67  offers  free  transportation  within 
Montreal's  1967  World  Exhibition;  3%  route 
miles,  5  stations,  48  air-conditioned  cars, 
seating  100  each.  Have  laminated  wheels, 
continuous  welded  rail  on  rubber  track  fas- 
tenings. Completion:  October  1966.  Cars 
under  construction  by  Hawker-Siddeley,  sim- 
ilar to  latest  Toronto  order  for  Bloor  St. 

New  York  City,  N.Y.:  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority  (NYCTA)  carried  4.7  mU- 
Uon  passengers  dally  In  6,600  cars  on  730 
track-miles  (237  route  miles) .  Cars:  1964r-65 
received  600  Budd  stainless  steel  Sllverllners 
($68.8  million).  Ordered  200  from  St.  Louis 
Car  for  1966  delivery  ($22  million).  In  past 
9  years,  improvements  total  $900  million. 
Plans  Include  construction  of  a  new  East 
River  tunnel — Queens  to  64th  Street;  ex- 
pansion of  rapid  transit  lines  in  Queens  and 
connection  to  6th  or  7th  Avenue  lines.  City 
of  New  York  and  HHFA  provide  funds  for 
Queens-Long  Island  mass  transportation 
demonstration  study  program. 

Plan  extension  of  IND  Fulton  Street  sub- 
way in  Brooklyn;  new  Rockaway  route  di- 
rectly to  mldtown  Manhattan;  deep  tunnel 
in  Central  Park  to  relieve  IND  Washington 
Heights  and  Concourse  lines  and  IRT  Lex- 
ington Avenue  line.  City  planning  commis- 
sion proposes  a  Madison  Avenue  subway. 
Line  along  Second  Avenue  considered. 

Needs:  200  new  cars  annually;  $500  mil- 
lion Improvement  for  Queens;  $200  million 
for  Manhattan,  Bronx. 

Erie  Lackawanna  carries  35,000  commut- 
ers, 507  cars,  100  being  over  40  years  old. 
Operates  at  $8  million  annual  loss.  State 
of  New  Jersey  contributes  $2.2  million  to 
reduce  loss.    Erie  Lackawanna's  New  Jersey 


property  tax  paid  to  New  Jersey  In  1964  was 
$4.3  million.  Electrified  portion  (former 
Lackawanna)  will  require  rehabilitation. 
Service  agreement  with  New  Jersey  expires 
August  31,  1965.  New  Jersey  proposes  a  16- 
month  demonstration  program  with  $5.8 
million  aid,  also  a  $50  million  capital  im- 
provement plan  for  Erie  Lackawanna  and 
other  railroads. 
Needs:  Help. 

Long  Island  Rail  Road  operates  224  route 
miles.  Maximum  distance  from  New  York 
City,  75  miles.  Cars:  1,160  total  includes 
829  MU's  (30  leased  from  port  authority), 
329  diesel-pulled,  2  RDC's,  250,000  rides 
dally,  Governor  Rockefeller  proposes  that 
New  York  buy  LIRR  from  Pennsy,  that  a 
$200  million  modernization  be  undertaken 
Including  electrification  of  118  additional 
miles,  modernization  of  15  stations  and 
associated  track,  new  high-speed  routes 
through  Jamaica  bottleneck,  additional  CTC, 
remote  switching,  new  electric  power  supply, 
modernization  of  shops,  high-level  platforms, 
automatic  ticketing,  more  cars  (on  lease). 
Under  study:  New  transportation  centers  In 
commuter  area.  Redevelopment  status  ends 
August  1966.  Received  $61  million  tax  relief, 
forgiveness  of  interest  and  amortization  pay- 
ments to  Pennsy.  Spent  $65  million  for 
redevelopment,  including  $45  million  for 
cars. 

Needs:  Extend  electrification  118  miles; 
497  new  cars — $89.5  million  in  stage  I,  $200 
million  total  improvements. 

New  Haven  operates  360.66  route  miles  of 
commuter  lines  (some  duplication),  in  New 
York  City,  Bridgeport,  Boston  area:  26,000 
rides  dally  in  New  York  City,  6,000  dally,  Bos- 
ton, 146  MU  cars,  139  coaches,  23  RDC's,  20 
locomotives.  Connecticut  and  New  York 
States  working  on  a  $20  million  new  car  plan. 
Trustees  expect  to  file  for  total  abandonment 
of  commuter  service.  Federal -State  aid  will 
keep  NH  running  for  next  18  months.  Bos- 
ton's MBTA  expects  to  convert  NH's  Old 
Colony  Line  as  far  as  Bralntree  to  transit. 

Needs:  Permanent  solution  to  financial 
troubles;  $20  million  for  new  cars. 

New  York  Central  operates  two  commuter 
routes:  64  miles  to  Pawling,  72  miles  to 
Poughkeepsie,  53  modern  MU  cars  ($14  mil- 
lion), 34  MU's  under  construction  by  P-S  at 
$6  million  acquired  under  New  York  State 
railroad  equipment  program,  193  older  MU's 
17  RDC's,  156  standard  coaches,  16  diesel 
locomotives,  15  electric  locomotives,  3  club, 
2  bar  cars,  NYC  requests  aid  under  Urban 
Transportation  Act  for  $57.7  million:  for 
electrification  beyond  North  White  Plains  on 
Harlem  Division  and  from  Croton  to  Peekskill  ' 
on  Hudson  Division — $6.7  million;  for  mod- 
ernization of  substations — $7.5  million;  for 
modernization  of  signals  and  continuous 
train  control — $7.75  million;  for  station  Im- 
provements— $9.6  million;  for  remote  con- 
trolled doors,  automatic  couplers,  Intra- 
traln  communications,  train  radio — $4.62 
million. 

Needs:  $57.7  million  (above)  plus  71  MU's 
to  extend  electrification — $18.8  million;  12 
RDC's — $3.1  million. 

Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson  (PATH)  car- 
ries 100,000  rides  daily.  Has  50  modern  MU's 
receiving  162  ($17  million)  under  construc- 
tion by  St.  Louis  Car.  Modernizing  stations. 
All  cars  will  be  air  conditioned  upon  delivery 
of  162  new. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  (see  Philadelphia) . 
Central  of  New  Jersey  is  considering  c  pro- 
posal to  connect  with  Pennsy  and  PATH  at 
Newark.    Passengers  would  enter  Manhattan 
by  rail  Instead  of  ferry.  y 

Newark,  N.J. :  Newark  City  Subway  operates-* 
PCC  cars.  Various  plans  to  extend  trains  to 
and  over  North  Jersey  routes  of  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna and  Central  of  New  Jersey  (q.v.)  have 
been  proposed  to  Morris  County  Board  of 
Public  Transportation.  Aim:  to  Improve 
service  between  Newark  and  neighboring 
communities  In  New  Jersey. 

Needs:  $10.6  million  for  proposal. 
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Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.:  City  council  approves 
franchise  agreement  with  Goodell  Monorail 
Corp.  for  a  city-to-falls  monorail  with  provi- 
sion to  expand. 

Cost  (estimated)  :  $12  million. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Transportation  Authority  (Septa) 
estimates  capital  needs  for  transit  and  rail- 
road system  which  it  coordinates  in  next  15 
years  at  $389  million.  This  is  above  funds 
provided  through  normal  depreciation  chan- 
nels. 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transporta- 
tion Compact  (Sepact)  has  a  Sepact  II 
program  of  long-range  evaluation  of  area 
rail  transportation  needs.  Sepact  ni — 
see  "Reading." 

City  of  Philadelphia  has  a  5-year  program 
now  underway:  (1)  Voter-approved  South 
Broad  Street  extension  of  subway — $17  mil- 
lion: (2)  new  cars  for  commuter  railroads — 
$18.6  million,  of  which  $13.5  million  was 
spent  for  55  PSIC  Budd  cars;  (3)  Eastwick 
high -speed  transit  line  to  be  moved  to  pri- 
vate right-of-way  in  Eastwick — $850,000: 
(4)  relocate  Frankford  elevated  in  Delaware 
Expressway  for  0.9  miles — $1.7  million;  (5) 
northeast  extension  to  Broad  Street  subway 
and  new  cars — $63  million:  (6)  MU  controls 
for  subway-surface  PCC  cars — $950,000; 
(7)  to  (13)  Improvements  to  stations,  power 
system.  Broad  Street  subway  cars — $10.55 
million;  large  portion  of  this  is  underway. 

Future  program:  Filbert  Street  connecting 
subway  to  join  Reading  and  Pennsy  com- 
muter lines — $43  million.  Lengthen  and 
modernize  Market-Frankford  stations — $10 
million.  Additional  commuter  cars— $7  mil- 
lion. Extend  electrification  on  Reading: 
Hatboro  line  to  Johnsville  (1.8  miles)  or  to 
Ivyland  (2  9  miles).  Replacement  of  re- 
maining 5  miles  of  Frankford  elevated  and 
extend  line.  Replacement  of  remaining  2 
miles  of  Market  Street  elevated.  City  has 
$103  million  available  by  sale  of  city  bonds. 

State  of  Pennsylvania  program  (see  Pitts- 
burgh ) . 

Philadelphia  Suburban  Transportation 
Co.  (Red  Arrow  Lines)  operates  29.87  route 
miles  with  53  cars,  16  to  41  years  old.  Needs 
15  to  20  new  cars,  according  to  Sepact,  for 
P.  &  W.  division  and  additional  for  Media 
and  Sharon  Hills  runs.  Has  requested  per- 
mission from  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility 
Commission  to  abandon  Ardmore  line.  Lib- 
erty Liners  performing  successfully  and  pro- 
viding good  PR  Image  (former  Chicago  North 
Shore  Electroliners ) .  Proposed  a  rail  ex- 
tension over  Reading  freight  tracks  up  Great 
Valley  to  Downlngtown  area. 

Philadelphia  Transportation  Co.  operates 
54  miles  with  8  additional  projected.  493 
cars;  67  projected — $8  million.  Owns  Mar- 
ket Street  subway.  Operates  Broad  Street 
subway  and  Frankford  elevated,  owned  by 
city.  Septa  may  acquire  company.  Mile- 
age Includes  Ben  Franklin  Bridge  route  to 
Camden. 

Needs:  $98.25  million  including  above. 

Delaware  River  Port  Authority — Southern 
New  Jersey  Rapid  Transit  System  has  4  route 
miles  In  operation  and  10.5  under  construc- 
tion. The  26  present  cars  to  be  replaced  by 
75  new,  on  bid  in  September — $12  million. 
Project  cost  Is  $65  million  •  ♦  •  extends  from 
downtown  Philadelphia,  across  Ben  Frank- 
lin Bridge  to  Camden  (now  in  operation)  to 
Haddonfleld,  Llndenwold,  N.J.     Later 

branches  to  Woodbury  (9.5  miles)  and 
Moorestown  (10.5  miles).  Preliminary  work 
65  percent  completed:  highway  bridges,  etc. 

Reading  Co.  has  104  older  MU's,  of  which 
38  are  being  rebuilt  at  1  per  week,  with  20 
completed — total  rebuild  cost,  $1.3  million; 
17  new  Budd  PSIC,  13  RDC's:  14  standard 
coaches  (to  Newtown);  10  (to  New  York) 
plus  2  diners.  Electrification  of  Fox  Chase 
line  Is  In  Initial  construction  stage,  sched- 
uled for  completion  July  1966 — $2  million. 
Under  Sepact  III,  "Operation  Reading"  in- 
volves a  mass  transportation  grant  of  $2,977 


million.  Sepact  contribution  of  $1  599  mil- 
lion, and  State  grant  of  $166,500  to  under- 
write 18-month  project  to  develop  techniques 
for  restructuring  Reading  commuter  service. 

Needs:  80-90  new  MU  cars  according  to 
Sepact,  depending  on  Fox  Chase  traffic 
growth  and  life  of  rebuilt  cars — $22.5  mil- 
lion (new  cars).  An  additional  62  old  MU's 
are  candidates  for  rebuilding  at  cost  of 
$3  million.  Permanent  State  aid  program  is 
needed  for  future  of  Reading. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  sells  70,000  rides 
daily  in  PhUadelphia:  40,000  In  New  York. 
Some  additional:  Chicago-Valparaiso,  Bal- 
timore-Washington, operates  124  route-miles 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey;  417 
MU's  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  69 
standard  coaches  for  New  Jersey  short 
trains.  Has  38  Budd  "Silverllners"  leased 
from  PSIC;  Philadelphia  service:  20  addi- 
tional PSIC  to  be  ordered — $5  million.  Two 
hundred  cars  needed — $50  million.  Count 
excludes  Washington-New  York-Boston 
trains.  Red  commuter  cars  mostly  40  years 
old.  Sepact  I  demonstrations  are  drawing 
to  close;  ridership  has  tripled  and  still  In- 
creasing (Bucks-City  line).  But  without 
new  service  contract,  PRR  says  It  would  re- 
turn to  higher  fares  and  lower  services. 

Needs:  Immediate,  20  PSIC  cars — $5  mil- 
lion.   Future,  200  PSIC — $50  million. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Pennsy  abandoned  com- 
muter service.  Pittsburgh  Area  Transpor- 
tation Study  (PATS)  and  Allegheny  County 
Port  Authority  study  conversion  of  Castle 
Shannon  streetcar  (PCC)  to  rapid  transit. 
Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff,  Quade,  and  Douglas 
retained    to  study   mass   transit. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature  Is  working  on  a 
$13  million  aid  program  for  mass  transpor- 
tation: $6  million  for  equipment,  with  $3 
million  to  Pittsburgh.  $2  million  to  Phila- 
delphia, $1  n^lUion  to  others;  $5.7  million  to 
alleviate  operating  deficits  In  Philadelphia 
for  2  years;  $800,000  for  studies  and  demon- 
strations; $200,000  for  research;  $200,000  for 
promotion  of  mass  transportation  and  $100,- 
(X)0  for  administration. 

Transit  Expressway  Is  a  demonstration-de- 
velopment project  of  a  new  rubber-tired 
transit    system    for   medium    transit    loads. 

Seattle,  Wash.:  Century  21  Monorail  con- 
tinues to  operate  1.2  miles.  Two  trains. 
Proposal  to  extend  south  to  Tacoma  and 
north  to  Everett.  Street  permit  has  3  years 
to  run. 

Puget  Sound  regional  transportation  study 
by  DeLeuw.  Cather  &  Co.  proposes  a  20-mlle 
transit  system  with  2  miles  in  downtown 
subway  and  a  tunnel  under  Lake  Washington 
Ship  Canal  plus  a  floating  bridge  crossing  of 
Lake  Washington. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  This  city  Is  taking  a  new 
look  at  the  possibilities  Inherent  In  rail 
transit. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  (BARTD)  placed  Its  test 
track  in  operation.  Awards  $30.9  million 
Bay  tunnel  contract.  System:  75  route- 
miles,  450  cars — $71  million.  Total  cost — 
$792   million  approximately. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  operates  46.9  route 
miles.  31  bllevel  cars  ($5  million)  and  others. 
Diesel  locomotives — $5  million  spent;  11,500 
persons  ride  In  both  directions  daily — 
1964  revenue:  $3.5  million.  Future  equip- 
ment needs  cloudy.  San  Mateo  County  Is 
again  considering  Joining  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit. 

Toronto,  Ontario:  Toronto  Transit  Com- 
mission operates  6.67  route-miles,  building 
14  route-miles,  planning  3  extensions;  170 
cars  In  operation;  164  under  construction 
($16.72  million)  by  Hawker  Siddeley;  6  mul- 
ti-purpose work  cars  on  order.  Has  18  sta- 
tions with  20  to  be  added,  1965;  9  in  1967. 
System  authorized  or  under  construction — 
$277.7  million. 

Provincial  Government-Canadian  National 
will  use  tracks  of  CN  to  establish  modem 
rail   commuter   service   between   Burlington 


(west)  of  Toronto  through  Toronto  to  Dun- 
barton  (east).  Frequent  service.  Peak  ca- 
pacity 6.000  per  hour  initially. 

Needs:  48  125-passenger  cars  ($7.5  million), 
10  dlesel  locomotives.  Will  open  late  1966 
or  early  1967.  Will  Include  feeder  buses, 
parking,  "klss-and-ride"  arefis.  If  success- 
ful, other  rail  lines  In  Toronto  could  be 
utilized. 

Washington,  D.C.:  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  (NCTA)  proposes  Initial 
25  route-mile  system;  184  cars— $26  million. 
Total  Initial  cost — $431  million.  Future: 
About  184  cars  ($26  million),  total  addi- 
tional cost  $360  million.  Initial  system  Is 
now  before  Congress  and  Is  restricted  to 
District  of  Columbia  with  short  extensions 
into  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Pull  system 
would  be  regional,  requires  implementation 
of  an  interstate  compact. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  operates  Washington 
to  Baltimore  on  a  local  basis  and  to  Bruns- 
wick, Md.,  50  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  operates  4  local 
trains  plus  through  New  York  trains.  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore. 

Northeast  corridor  project  (Washington- 
New  York  City-Boston)  would  cover  456 
route-miles,  need  up  to  600  cars  ($100  mil- 
lion), revised  trackage  with  total  cost  up  to 
$1  billion.  To  begin  demonstration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  requested  $8  million; 
plus  $2  million  for  origin  and  destination 
studies;  $10  million  for  research. 

SUMMARY 

The  transit  market  in  next  10  years 

Total  rapid  transit  and  com- 
muter passenger  cars 8,034 

Total   expenditures   for  new 

cars $1, 113,  000,  000 

Total  project  costs $6,930,230,000 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  HOSTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  Indepencience  Day  celebrations 
held  across  this  land  on  July  4,  there  is 
"hone  of  which  we  can  be  more  proud 
than  the  Department  of  State  reception 
hosted  by  the  junior  oflScers  of  our  For- 
eign Service. 

It  is  a  July  4  tradition  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  its  historic  recep- 
tion rooms  be  turned  over  to  the  junior 
Foreign  Service  oflflcers  who  host  a  re- 
ception for  the  junior  officers  of  114  for- 
eign missions  in  Washington. 

Two  aspects  of  this  reception  warrant 
attention.  First,  the  affair  was  of  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  All  expenses  were  met 
by  donations  in  money  or  kind  from  com- 
panies across  the  country.  Second,  the 
reception  emphasized  the  great  products 
of  our  culture  and  industry.  Only  Amer- 
ican food  and  beverages  were  served  and 
displays  of  American  art  were  placed 
about  the  rooms. 

Our  Foreign  Service  officers  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  pride  they  show  in 
their  Nation  and  its  achievements.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  names  ol  the  compa- 
nies and  organizations  that  helped  make 
the  Fourth  of  July  reception  so  success- 
ful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

American  Meat  Institute. 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co. 
Bartlett  Pears. 
The  Bourbon  Institute. 
Bulgur  Associates,  Inc. 
California  Packing  Corp. 
The  California  Wine  Institute. 
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Central  Valley  Empire  Association. 
Chrysler  Corp. 

Corning  Glass  International. 
Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Farrell  Lines,  Inc. 
Food  Fair. 

Ford  International  Group. 
General  Electronics,  Inc. 
General  Motors  Overseas  Operations. 
Grace  Line,  Inc. 

Great  Western   New  York   State  Wine   & 
Champagne. 
Jelleflf's.  Inc. 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 
Moore  McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Co. 
Pepperidge  Farms. 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 
Security  National  Bank  of  Falls  Church. 
Smithfield  Packing  Co. 
State  Department  Federal  Credit  Union. 
Lionel  Steinberg. 
Sunkist  Growers. 
United  States  Lines. 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association. 


NEW    YORK    URGES    INCREASE    IN 
MINIMUM  WAGE  TO  $1.50  AN  HOUR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  communication  from  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  a  memorial  resolution  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  increaes  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  $1.50  an  hour.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  July  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Pat  V.  McNamara, 

Chairman,  Subcommitee  on  Labor,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  Your  subcom- 
mitee is  now  considering  S.  1986  to  mod- 
ernize the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In 
this  bill  there  Is  a  major  omission — there  is 
no  proposal  to  increase  the  minimum  wage. 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  in  his  annual  message 
last  January,  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture memorialized  Congress  to  Increase  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  to  $1.50  per  hour. 
The  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached, 
was  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  It 
declared  that  "the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
involved  in  the  soundness  of  this  State's 
economic  conditions,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
States,  and  depends  on  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  national  standards  de- 
signed to  protect,  preserve,  and  promote  the 
soundness  of  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Nation." 

The  resolution  stated  further:  "Employers 
in  this  State  are  placed  in  an  unfavorable 
competitive  p>ositlon  by  reason  of  lower  wages 
paid  in  States  which  are  subject  only  to  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour,  a 
rate  considerably  below  that  which  generally 
prevails  In  the  industries  of  this  State."  The 
resolution  also  pointed  out  that  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  New 
York  State  believe  that  "an  Immediate  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to  $1.50 
per  hour  is  necessary  to  eliminate  such  sub- 
standard wages  as  now  prevail  in  many  States 
of  the  Nation  and  to  protect  employers  of 
this  State  and  other  States  with  high  labor 
standards  against  unfair  competition." 

Since  October  15,  1964.  the  New  York  State 
minimum  wage  has  been  at  the  same  level  as 


the  present  Federal  minimum.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  higher  than  the  Federal  minimum 
for  those  industries  which  first  became  sub- 
ject to  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  In  1961.  However,  there  remain  in 
New  York  State  many  families  who  must  rely 
upon  a  single  wage  earner  paid  at  the  present 
level  of  minimum  wages.  The  hard-working 
heads  of  these  families,  in  many  instances, 
must  turn  to  a  second  Job  and  even  to  public 
assistance  to  meet  the  costs  for  the  bare 
necessities  to  sustain  themselves.  This  same 
situation  prevails  in  other  States  In  the 
Nation. 

Recognizing  that  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  involves  interstate  competition. 
Governor  Rockefeller  urged  the  1965  State 
legislature  to  increase  the  State's  minimum 
wage  to  $1.50  an  hour  effective  concurrently 
with  similar  Federal  action.  The  legislature 
failed  to  do  so,  and  the  Governor  was  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  veto  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
unilateral  Increase  in  the  New  York  State 
minimum  wage  to  $1.50  this  year.  Uni- 
lateral action  by  New  York  State  would  have 
endangered  the  Jobs  of  many  of  the  families 
which  could  be  potentially  helped  by  an  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage. 

Higher  pay  and  expanding  Job  opportu- 
nities are  by  far  the  most  effective  means  of 
combating  pK)verty.  For  Jobs  subject  to  ex- 
tensive interstate  competition,  necessary  in- 
creases In  the  minimum  wage  must  take 
place  at  the  Federal  level  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  Jobs  in  one  State  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  long  recognized  that  wage  competition 
should  not  be  a  factor  in  bidding  on  public 
work  contracts  and  have  provided  for  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  on  public  works  con- 
tracts. While  the  analogy  Is  not  complete, 
the  continued  encouragement  of  geographic 
wage  differentials  which  result  from  an  in- 
adequate minimum  wage  does  not  represent 
the  best  method  of  combating  poverty. 
Minimum  wage  levels  should  be  Increased  on 
a  national  basis  toward  a  point  at  which  a 
family  with  only  one  wage  earner  can  be  ade- 
quately supported.  I  urge  prompt  Increase 
In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to  $1.50  per 
hour. 

Sincerely, 

M.  P.  Catherwood, 
Industrial  Commissioner. 


Industries  In  States  having  low  labor  stand- 
ards and  wages  and  to  preserve,  protect  and 
permit  the  soundness  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy; and  be  It  further 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  one  copy 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  one  copy  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution.  (Same  resolution  by 
Assemblyman  Drimim — A  52.) 


Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  manifested  by  the 
considered  Judgment  of  their  duly  elected 
representatives  In  the  State  legislature,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  people  Is  involved  In  the 
soundness  of  this  State's  economic  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  States,  and  depends 
on  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
national  standards  designed  to  protect,  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  soundness  of  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation,  and 

Whereas  employers  in  this  State  are  placed 
in  an  unfavorable  competitive  position  by 
reason  of  lower  wages  paid  in  States  which 
are  subject  only  to  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  per  hour,  a  rate  considerably 
below  that  which  generally  prevails  in  the 
industries  of  this  State,  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
$1.50  per  hour  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  such 
substandard  wages  as  now  prevail  In  many 
States  of  the  Nation  and  to  protect  the  em- 
ployers of  this  State  and  other  States  with 
high  labor  standards  against  unfair  com- 
petition: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  {if  the  asseinbly  concur).  That 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
memorialized  to  establish  with  all  convenient 
speed  a  nationwide  minimum  wage  of  $1.50 
per  hour.  In  order  to  avoid  an  Increase  in 
unemployment  in  States  with  high  labor 
standards,  prevent  unfair  competition  from 


GALLUP  POLL  SHOWS  WIDESPREAD 
PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ELIM- 
INATION OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ORIGINS   QUOTA   SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  significant  Gallup  poll  on  im- 
migration reform  apE>eared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Sunday.  The  poll  re- 
flects what  I  believe  has  long  been  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people — that 
the  national  origins  quota  system  of  se- 
lecting immigrants  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  statute  books. 

The  poll  reflects  widespread  public 
support  for  selecting  immigrants,  not  on 
the  basis  of  their  parentage  or  birth- 
place, but  rather  on  the  basis  of  their 
occupational  skills  and  whether  or  not 
they  have  relatives  living  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  kind  of  approach  to  im- 
migration reform  recommended  to  Con- 
gress by  Pi-esident  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  As  Senators  know,  their 
legislative  recommendations  have  been 
carried  out  in  S.  500  and  H.R.  2580. 
Both  these  bills,  and  other  proposals, 
have  been  the  subject  of  close  scrutiny 
by  the  Immigration  subcommittees  of 
this  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  subcommittee  re- 
ported out  H.R.  2580  with  amendments 
last  week.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  are  nearly  completed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  be  completed 
next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Congress  will  enact  a  fair 
immigration  law  within  the  next  several 
weeks.  The  Gallup  poll  is  a  barometer 
of  public  support  in  this  area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, July  25,  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Gallup  Poll  Shows  Widespread  Public  Sup- 

port  for  the  Elimination  of  the  National 

Origins  Quota  System 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J.,  July  24. — One  of  the 
measures  President  Johnson  hopes  to  pass  at 
this  session  of  Congress  Is  a  revised  Immigra- 
tion law.  A  feature  of  the  present  law  that 
he  is  hoping  will  be  eliminated  Is  the  so- 
called  national  origins  system,  limiting  the 
number  of  immigrants  from  some  countries 
more  than  others. 

The  system  has  been  criticized  as  discrimi- 
natory and  undemocratic,  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
two  predecessors  both  asked  Congress  for  re- 
vision, without  success. 

A  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  approved 
such  a  bill  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday. 
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If  the  public  were  drafting  the  new  law. 
Its  provisions  would  be  along  the  lines  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  suggested — no  national 
origins  quota  system,  and  no  increase  In  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  admitted  each 
year.  In  a  recent  survey,  Gallup  Poll  inter- 
viewers across  the  Nation  asked  a  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  adults  a  series  of  ques- 
tions about  Inunigration. 

All  persons  in  the  survey  were  asked: 
"How  important  do  you  think  each  of  the 
following  factors  should  be  in  determining 
whether  a  person  from  another  country 
should  be  admitted  to  live  in  the  United 
States — very  important  or  not  very  impor- 
tant? That  he  have  occupational  skills? 
That  he  have  relatives  who  are  American 
citizens  with  whom  he  can  live?  The  coun- 
try in  which  he  was  born?" 

Occuptional  skills 

Percent 

Very    important 71 

Not  very  important 21 

No    opinion 8 

Relatives  are  citizens 

Percent 

Very  Important 55 

Not  very   Important 38 

No    opinion 7 

Where  born 

Percent 

Very    Important 33 

Not' very   Important 56 

No    opinion 11 

Though  a  majority  of  the  people  favor 
liberalizing  the  law  in  terms  of  the  country 
of  origin,  they  are  not  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  number  of  immigrants  admitted. 

The  question  asked: 

"Should  immigration  be  kept  at  its  pres- 
ent level,  increased  or  decreased?" 

Percent 

Should  be  kept  at  present  level 39 

Shotild  be  Increased 8 

Should  be  decreased 33 

No  opinion 20 

Note  that  one  person  in  three  feels  that 
immigration  should  be  decreased.  However, 
two  persons  in  every  three  feel  that,  as  part 
of  our  immigration  policy,  provision  should 
be  made  for  admitting  refugees  from  com- 
munism. The  bills  under  consideration  In- 
clude such  a  provision. 

The  question  asked: 

"Do  you  think  the  U.S.  Immigration  policy 
should  or  should  not  have  provisions  for  ad- 
mitting people  who  escape  from  commu- 
nism?" 

Percent 

Yes,   should 64 

No,  should  not 23 

No  opinion 13 

As  a  further  measure  of  sentiment  on  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  people  were 
asked  this  final  question: 

"The  current  immigration  law  restricts 
the  number  of  persons  from  some  coun- 
tries more  than  others.  This  is  called  the 
'quota'  system.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose 
changing  this  law  so  that  people  would  be 
admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  occupational 
skills  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  country 
they  come  from?" 

Percent 

Yes,  favor 51 

No,  oppose , 32 

No  opinion 17 


TOO  MANY  GI'S  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  afternoon.  I  viewed  our 
President  as  he  made  his  report  to  the 
Nation,  and  as  he  responded  to  the  ques- 
tions of  newspaper  men  and  women.  For 
the  first  time  it  was  really  admitted  that 
we  are  at  war  In  South  Vietnam.    This 


is  further  reason  for  bringing  GI's  and 
their  dependents  home  from  Europe 
where  they  are  not  needed. 

Although  regretfully  I  learned  that  the 
draft  would  be  increased  from  17,000  a 
month  to  35.000  a  month  and  that  almost 
immediately  our  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam  would  necessarily  be  increased, 
there  was  still  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  bis 
statement  that  this  Nation  would  par- 
ticipate in  negotiations  which  included 
Vietcong  representatives  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  President 
feels  more  of  our  Armed  Forces  are 
needed  in  southeast  Asia  for  the  safety 
of  the  free  world,  it  is  an  Indefensible 
situation  that  at  this  time  we  still  main- 
tain 340,000  of  our  armed  services  in 
Western  Eiu-ope,  with  320,000  depend- 
ents. 

In  West  Germany  alone  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  170,000  military  personnel 
with  16b,000  dependents.  In  many  in- 
stances these  dependents  in  Germany 
and  France  live  off  base  in  apartments 
and  houses  and  pay  exorbitant  rents. 
In  addition,  they  pay  taxes  to  the  French 
and  West  German  Governments,  and  by 
their  spending  contribute  to  the  outflow 
of  gold  from  this  country.  In  many  in- 
stances high  ranking  commissioned  of- 
ficers and  their  families  are  living  in 
luxurious  homes  and  apartments  on  our 
military  bases.  They  never  had  it  so 
good.  American  taxpayers  never  had  it 
so  bad. 

Without  a  doubt,  good  judgment  calls 
for  the  immediate  transfer  of  at  least 
150,000  Army  personnel  from  France  and 
West  Germany  to  other  critical  aieas 
where  their  services  may  be  needed — and 
I  refer  to  southeast  Asia — or  to  bases  in 
this  country. 

We  should  bring:  these  soldiers  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  along  with  their  de- 
pendents and  thousands  of  American  ci- 
vilian employees  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
or  order  the  soldiers  to  areas  where  there 
may  be  a  need  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  maintaining 
our  powerful  Air  Force  units  in  Western 
Europe,  there  is  no  need  for  anything 
like  the  number  of  military  personnel 
now  stationed  in  Prance,  Spain,  and  West 
Germany.  There  is  no  great  need  for 
maintaining  a  total  of  340,000  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Western  Europe. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Ameri- 
can E>eople  not  to  vacation  in  Europe  and 
not  to  spend  American  gold  on  vacations 
overseas.  He  has  asked  that  of,  perhaps 
a  schoolteacher  in  Nevada  or  a  thrifty 
couple  In  my  State  of  Ohio,  who  have 
saved  their  funds  and  have  looked  for- 
ward to  perhaps  a  6-weeks  vacation  in 
Europe.  He  has  respectfully  asked  them 
to  comply  with  his  request  because  not 
to  do  so  would  help  to  increase  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  he,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  is  tolerating 
a  situation  at  the  present  time  in  West- 
em  Europe  in  which  huge  numbers  of 
Americans  are  being  maintained  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  together  with  their  wives 
and  dependents.  They  are  truly  causing 
an  outflow  of  gold  from  this  country  to 
Europe. 

Our  only  real  deterrent  to  Commimist 
aggression  In  Western  Europe  Is  our  Stra- 


tegic and  Tactical  Air  Command.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
in  Western  Europe  we  have  a  proven  air- 
lift capacity  to  transfer  an  entire  divi- 
sion from  the  United  States  to  Europe, 
land  it,  and  have  it  combat  ready,  with 
all  heavy  equipment,  in  less  than  72 
hours. 

The  present  situation  of  so  many 
American  soldiers  in  Western  Europe  is 
artificial.  Their  presence  there  has  little 
or  no  real  military  value  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  Russian  advance  into  Western 
Europe.  Of  course,  the  ix>ssibility  of  ag- 
gression from  the  Soviet  Union  by  an  all- 
out  attack  on  Western  Europe  is  remote, 
indeed,  and  has  been  remote  in  recent 
years. 

NATO  and  the  Mai-shall  plan  under 
President  Hari-y  S.  Truman  had  tremen- 
dous initial  value  In  restoring  confidence 
and  strength  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europ>e.  The  present  role  of  our  soldiers 
overseas  in  Western  Europe  of  inspiring 
confidence  that  the  United  States  will 
participate  in  European  resistance  to  a 
possible  Russian  aggression  should  be  re- 
assessed by  our  leaders  in  Washington 
with  the  sole  thought  of  ascertaining  the 
minimum  U.S.  commitment  in  Europe  to 
maintain  this  confidence. 

The  grim  and  apparently  increasingly 
desperate  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  the  President  discussed  over  radio 
and  television  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  today,  shows  that  the  time  has  cc«ne 
when  our  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  should  order 
that  no  dependents  of  men  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  no  civilian  personnel  of  any 
kind  be  sent  to  Western  Europe  from  this 
date  on.  It  would  be  well  to  determine 
the  minimum  number  of  combat  troops 
needed  in  West  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium.  France,  and  Spain,  to 
maintain  confidence  in  our  intentions. 

The  truth  is  in  many  respects  a  num- 
ber of  the  units  of  our  7th  Army  sta- 
tioned in  West  Germany  and  of  our 
forces  stationed  in  France  have  grown 
into  an  obese  more  or  less  fixed  squaw- 
man  establishment.  Instead  of  having 
large  families  of  oflScers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas  in  Western 
Europe,  we  should  seek  to  establish  a 
mobile,  lean,  fighting  man  force  of  one- 
half  or  less  than  the  present  forces. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  tour 
of  duty  for  Army  personnel  in  Western 
Europe  should  not  at  this  time  be  re- 
duced to  1  year  without  dependents,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  military  per- 
sonnel should  live  like  squawmen  with 
their  wives  and  children  when  serving 
overseas  in  Western  Europe  or  in  the  Far 
East.  By  cutting  down  the  length  of 
the  tour  of  duty  and  eliminating  depend- 
ents we  would  save  billions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold. 
Furthermore,  our  military  posture  and 
combat  readiness  would  be  enhanced  In 
Western  Europe. 

We  should  no  longer  permit  American 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into  the  Ger- 
man. Spanish,  and  French  economies 
each  year.  The  French  people,  in  a 
crude  imitation  of  their  leader,  have 
come  to  despise  Americans.  Our  soldiers, 
their  wives,  and  their  children  living  off 
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base  in  France  pay  exorbitant  rents  and 
taxes  to  De  Gaulle's  France.  They  not 
only  pay  exorbitant  rent  for  unsatisfac- 
tory apartments  and  houses,  but  they 
also  pay  high  taxes  on  their  utility  bills. 
The  dislike  of  the  French  for  us  is  evi- 
denced also  by  the  separate  pricing  of 
goods  sold  to  Americans  and  goods  sold 
to  their  own  nationals. 

I  have  been  in  France  recently  and 
have  witnessed  for  myself  the  fact  that 
the  Fi'ench  people  have  a  great  dislike 
for  us. 

Simultaneously  with  removing  most  of 
our  Armed  Forces  from  France,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Air  Force  units  stationed 
over  there,  which,  after  all.  are  the  only 
real  deterrent  against  Soviet  aggression — 
remote  as  is  the  possibility  of  that  aggres- 
.sion — it  would  be  in  order  to  demand 
some  substantial  repayment  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  loaned  to  France  on  which 
that  nation  has  defaulted. 

We  saved  Prance  by  our  dollars  and  by 
our  men.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  Americans  in  Prance  who 
will  be  there  forever.  They  will  not  be 
returned  to  this  counti-y.  However,  we 
should  demand  a  return  of  some  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  loaned  to  Prance. 

If  President  de  Gaulle  continues  to  in- 
sist on  payments  of  gold  from  our  Nation, 
it  would  be  in  order  for  us  to  take  other 
measures  to  provide  against  the  impHirt 
of  Renault  automobiles  and  other  French 
products.  This  would  be  in  retaliation 
for  the  heavy  taxes  which  American  GI's, 
living  off  base  with  their  dependents, 
must  continually  pay  to  the  French  Grov- 
ernment  when  they  pay  for  rent,  utilities, 
and  the  purchase  of  articles. 

The  danger  of  aggression  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Western  Europe  has 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  practically  non- 
existent at  the  present  time.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  now  a  have  nation  and  is  defi- 
nitely veering  away  from  Red  China, 
which  is  a  have  not  nation.  Former  Sen- 
at:ir  Barry  Goldwater  may  have  been  cor- 
rect in  his  prediction  that  10  years  hence 
Russia  would  be  our  ally  in  any  conflict 
with  Red  China. 

Today  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
Communist  aggression  and  infiltration  is 
in  southeast  Asia,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  to  the  American  people  today 
by  our  President.  That  is  where  the  bulk 
of  cur  troops  should  be  stationed — not  in 
Western  Europe,  where  the  need  for  them 
in  large  numbers  no  longer  exists,  and 
where  their  presence  adds  to  our  coun- 
try's balance-of-payments  problem.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  think  of  maintaining,  20 
years  after  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
340,000  American  servicemen  and  officers 
in  Western  Europe — in  West  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium. 

It  is  high  time  that  those  countries, 
prosperous  as  never  before,  should  cease 
to  depend  on  us  to  conscript  our  teenage 
youngsters  when  they  do  not  make  those 
same  .sacrifices  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  does  not 
have  a  mandate  from  Almighty  God  to 
police  the  entire  world.  Sometimes  peo- 
ple seem  to  forget  that  when  talking 
about  Asia  and  Africa.  We  must  utilize 
our  military  personnel  to  the  best  extent 
possible. 

An  important  step  toward  doing  so 
would  be  to  withdraw  thousands  of  our 


troops  now  stationed  unnecessarily  in 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  which 
are  prospering  as  never  before.  Those 
countries  can  today  provide  the  neces- 
sary troops  to  defend  themselves  if  that 
need  should  ever  occur. 

Those  countries  should  do  this  for 
themselves  instead  of  continuing  to  de- 
pend on  us.  Let  their  young  men  be 
conscripted  and  drafted  into  their  own 
armed  services.  Why  should  the  lives 
and  aspirations  of  our  teenage  young 
men  be  disrupted  to  form  the  first  line 
of  defense  for  the  German  and  French 
Governments,  whose  oflBcials  and  na- 
tionals have  come  to  despise  us?  The 
feelings  of  Western  Europeans  are  mani- 
fest to  us  on  every  possible  occasion. 

It  is  nitpicking  to  advocate  that 
American  tourists,  men  and  women 
schoolteachers,  and  husbands  and  wives 
who  save  money  for  a  vacation  in  Europe 
should  forgo  their  trip  to  reduce  the 
outflow  of  gold  when  we  have  340,000 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Western 
Europe,  plus  wives,  dependents,  and 
American  civilians  employed  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  That  is  where  the  real 
outflow  of  gold  takes  place. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RADIO  ADDRESS 
ON  THE  VIETNAMESE  SITUATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  statement  today  for  the  first 
time  admitted  that  the  United  States  is 
at  war.  When  asked  by  a  reporter, 
"What  are  the  borders  of  your  authority 
to  conduct  a  war  without  a  declaration 
of  war?"  the  Pi-esident  obviously  side- 
stepped the  issue.  The  sad  fact  is  the 
President  is  involving  the  United  States 
in  an  undeclared  war  without  first  fol- 
lowing his  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Another  sad  fact  is  that  the  Congress 
is  permitting  the  President  to  send  in- 
creasing numbers  of  American  boys  to 
their  death  in  Asia  without  facing  up  to 
its  constitutional  duty  of  either  declaring 
war  or  denying  the  President  permission 
to  send  American  boys  to  their  slaughter. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  can 
flout  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  I  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple that,  unless  government  by  execu- 
tive supremacy  is  checked  in  the  United 
States,  our  constitutional  system  of  three 
coordinate  and  coequal  branches  of  gov- 
ernment will  become  more  and  more 
jeopardized. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  required  to  either  conduct  a 
war  in  Asia  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  he  should  be  prevented  by  the  Con- 
gress from  making  war. 

If  neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
are  willing  to  act  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  make  clear  to  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  and  de- 
mand that  procedures  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  remain  inviolate. 

On  April  2,  1917,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  imderscored  the  duty  of  a  Presi- 
dent when  he  addressed  the  Congress  in 
a  joint  session;  and  I  quote  that  great 
Democratic  President  when  he   spoke 


these  historic  words.  They  ought  to  be 
seared  into  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  in  these  tragic  hours.  For 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  at  the  night  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  April  2,1917: 

I  have  called  the  Congress  into  extraor- 
dinary session  because  there  are  serious, 
very  serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made, 
and  made  Immediately,  which  It  was  neither 
right  nor  constitutionally  permissible  that 
I  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing. 

For  the  historic  record,  may  I  reread 
that  great  statement  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress.  President  Wilson 
said  at  the  night  joint  session  of  Congress 
onApril2, 1917: 

I  have  called  the  Congress  Into  extraor- 
dinary session  because  there  are  serious, 
very  serious,  choices  of  pwlicy  to  be  made, 
and  made  inunediately,  which  it  was  neither 
right  nor  constitutionally  permissible  that 
I  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing. 

I  say,  in  all  due  respect — but  these  are 
hours  in  which  impersonality  must  pre- 
vail— that  the  incumbent  President  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  make  war  in 
Asia  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  cited  in  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  the  night  of 
April  2,  1917,  it  was  not  within  the  con- 
stitutional permissive  power  to  make  war 
against  Gennany  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  He  did  what  any 
President  ought  to  do  and  what  is  the 
clear  constitutional  responsibility  of  any 
President  to  do  before  he  sends  American 
boys  to  slaughter  in  an  undeclared  war. 
He  owes  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  come  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Congress  has  a  coordinate  respon- 
sibility to  decide,  vmder  article  I,  section 
8,  of  the  Constitution,  whether  American 
boys  are  going  to  be  killed  in  a  war,  for 
if  they  are  killed  in  an  undeclared  war, 
it  is  murder.  I  use  that  term  advisedly. 
If  American  boys  are  killed  in  an  unde- 
clared war,  it  is  murder.  That  is  a  con- 
stitutional reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  taken,  and 
will  never  take  a  position  that,  in  my 
judgment,  violates  my  trust  in  regard  to 
living  up  to  this  constitutional  system. 
I  say  again  today,  as  I  have  said  for  the 
past  2. years  from  this  desk  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  President  has  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution  to 
give  the  elected  officials  of  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  on  the  recommenda- 
tion he  may  wish  to  make  for  war.  But 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
allowed  to  continue  to  make  war  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  Congress  will  be 
jeopardizing  our  system  of  constitutional 
government  based  up>on  three  coordinate 
and  coequal  branches  of  government. 

I  warn  the  American  people  again  to- 
day that  if  they  continue  to  let  this 
President,  or  any  President,  take  execu- 
tive powers  free  from  the  checks  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  on  the  way  to  losing  their  freedoms 
and  liberties.  History  teaches  that  as  a 
government  of  executive  supremacy  is 
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built  up — I  do  not  care  what  label  one 
attaches  to  that  government — the  peo- 
ple cannot  remain  free,  because  under  a 
government  of  executive  supremacy  the 
people  will  be  victimized  by  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  a  one-man  rule. 

So  again  I  call  my  President's  atten- 
tion to  the  great  lesson  of  President  Wil- 
son on  the  night  of  April  2,  1917.  and  I 
call  attention  to  the  great  lesson  of 
Pi-esident  Franklin  Roosevelt  when,  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  he  made  his  statement 
for  a  declaration  of  war  following  Pearl 
Harbor. 

President  Wilson  went  on  in  that  his- 
toric speech  in  these  almost  sacred  halls 
of  Congress  on  the  night  of  April  2,  1917, 
to  say: 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am  tak- 
ing and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
it  involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to 
what  I  deem  my  constitutional  duty,  I  ad- 
vise that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
to  be  In  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  formally  accept  the  status  of 
belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
it;  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only 
to  put  the  country  In  a  more  thorough  state 
of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  its  power 
and  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the 
Government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms 
and  end  the  war. 

The  Congress  took  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars President  Woodrow  Wilson  set  out 
in  his  historic  address,  and.  on  the  basis 
of  that  bill  of  particulars,  decided  it 
agreed  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  passed  the  declaration  of 
war. 

In  the  President's  statement  today  I 
followed  very  closely  any  allusion  as  to 
what  countries  we  might  declare  war 
against  on  the  basis  of  the  President's 
rationalization  and  alibiing  for  killing 
American  boys  in  Asia.  I  note  that  he 
made  reference  to  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China. 

The  American  people  should  say  to  the 
President  now,  "Do  you  believe  that  the 
facts  warrant  a  declaration  of  war 
against  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China? 
If  you  do.  make  your  recommendation  in 
accordance  with  your  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution  for  such  a  decla- 
ration of  w^r,  and  let  Congress  decide 
whether  or  not  it  wants  to  declare  war." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  avoid,  as  I 
have  never  avoided,  any  hot  Issue.  On 
the  basis  of  what  the  President  said  to- 
day, on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  said  in 
the  past  2  years,  on  the  basis  of  anything 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  have  said  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  if  the  President  should  rec- 
ommend a  declaration  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam  and  Red  China,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
President  cannot  make  a  case  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  either  North  Viet- 
nam or  Red  China — and  I  hate  and  de- 
spise the  regimes  of  both  North  Vietnam 
and  Red  China. 

Let  me  warn  Congress  that  during 
these  dark  hours  it  is  making  history 


which  will  live  for  centuries  to  come; 
that  is,  if  there  is  a  United  States  left 
for  a  U.S.  history  to  survive. 

These  are  tragic  hours,  in  which  not 
only  Congress,  but  also  the  American 
people,  must  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
ideals  which  we  profess.  I  say  most  sol- 
emnly that  we  had  better  rededicate  our- 
selves to  our  sense  of  spiritual  values, 
for  I  continue  to  ask  myself:  What  has 
happened  to  morality  in  the  United 
States?  What  has  happened  to  our  pro- 
fessings  about  being  a  spiritual  Nation 
and  believing  in  a  Divine  Being? 

As  a  Christian,  I  keep  saying  to  my- 
self, "What  has  happened  to  the  practice 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Master  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy?"  In  my  judgment, 
American  foreign  policy  is  characterized 
today  by  many  bad  things,  but  the  worst 
is  Its  emptiness  of  spiritual  and  moral 
values. 

It  is  time  for  Uo  to  bow  our  heads  and 
fall  to  our  knees  as  a  nation  and  pray 
as  we  have  never  prayed  before  for  that 
strength  of  character,  that  rededication 
to  spiritual  values,  that  will  cause  us  to 
turn  away  from  being  a  shocking,  war- 
making  nation  to  a  nation  which  will 
•rededicate  itself  to  the  rule  of  law 

In  my  speech  I  have  sought,  thus  far, 
to  outline  my  deep  conviction  as  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  his  constitutional  duty,  in  my  judg- 
ment, either  to  recommend  a  declaration 
of  war  or  to  stop  being  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  killing  of  American 
boys  in  Asia. 

The  decision  of  war  is  not  entrusted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  entrusted  to  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion so  provides,  and  it  will  be  abandoned 
only  at  great  risk.  For,  when  the  people 
allow  the  head  of  State  to  conduct  war 
without  any  check  upon  his  decision, 
they  have  lost  control  of  their  national 
affairs. 

The  President  spoke  of  war.  but  it  can 
only  be  an  illegal  war  until  it  is  declared 
by  Congress. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  commit- 
ments of  past  Presidents  to  Vietnam,  and 
of  our  national  good  word.  But  he  ut- 
tered no  mention  of  the  national  word 
entered  into  by  solemn  treaty  when  we 
signed  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
President  wishes  the  world  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  pledge  of  a  previous  Presi- 
dent, but  does  he  have  no  concern  with 
what  the  world  thinks  of  our  failure  to 
honor  our  own  treaty  obligations? 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  history  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dismisses 
our  obligations  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  with  reference  to  a  letter  he  has 
sent  to  U  Thant,  asking  that  he  do  what 
he  can  to  help  us  "fry  our  fish"  in 
Vietnam. 

The  press  conference  today  produced 
nothing  but  an  evasion  by  the  President 
of  both  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  also  regret  that  the  President  did  not 
take  the  American  people  into  his  con- 
fidence by  explaining  to  them  the  re- 
sponses from  other  governments  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 


I  believe  that  the  obvious  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  reluctance  to  dis- 
cuss that  subject  is  that  the  support  is 
so  thin,  and  the  offers  of  help  so  non- 
existent, that  it  was  better  to  avoid  that 
issue,  too. 

But.  if  we  are  asked  to  embark  on  a 
long,  drawn-out  struggle — and  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  admits  that  it  may  be  long — we 
should  know  exactly  how  little  help  or 
support  we  are  to  get  from  the  other 
major  powers  of  Asia,  and  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  net  result  of  the  President's  re- 
marks has  been  a  repeat  performance  of 
what  we  have  been  told  month  in  and 
month  out  concerning  Vietnam;  namely, 
that  more  American  soldiers  will  be  sent. 
Now  the  figure  is  to  be  increased  to  125.- 
000. 

I  have  warned  the  American  people 
from  this  desk  for  many  months  past 
that  it  will  be  300,000.  I  warn  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  that  if  the  President's 
announced  program  continues,  it  will  go 
far  beyond  the  300,000.  And  there  will 
be  no  peace  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 

The  President  points  out  that  a  new  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  chaos  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  gain  support  for  it  in 
the  country.  That  will  be  quite  a  task. 
Never  has  there  been  a  free  government 
in  South  Vietnam  since  the  United  States 
set  up  its  first  puppet  government  in 
1954.  Yet  the  American  p>eople  have 
been  fed  the  false  propaganda,  ever  since 
we  took  over  in  South  Vietnam,  that  we 
are  in  there  supporting  freedom.  What 
we  have  supported  is  tyrannical,  shock- 
ing, police  states  by  way  of  puppet  re- 
gimes financed,  selected,  and  militarized 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  recog- 
nize that  we  could  be  so  wrong,  but  his- 
tory will  condemn  America's  aggressive 
course  of  action  in  Asia  over  the  years. 
We  have  not  been  true  to  our  ideals.  We 
have  not  been  true  to  our  treaty  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  President  today,  he  indi- 
cated there  might  be  an  ultimate  deci- 
sion which  he  would  have  made  by  the 
people  of  Vietnam  for  a  united  Vietnam. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  the 
Geneva  accord  did  not  provide  for  two 
governments  in  South  Vietnam.  Most 
peoole  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  that  was  set  up  in  South 
Vietnam  was  set  up  by  the  United  States 
in  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954.  The  accords  themselves  pro- 
vided only  for  two  zones  for  purposes  of 
terminating  French  control,  the  zones  to 
be  imified  in  elections  to  be  held  in  1956. 
It  was  the  United  States  more  than  any 
other  country  that  canceled  those  elec- 
tions. How  can  a  President  who  seeks 
to  follow  a  policy  of  presei-ving  South 
Vietnam  at  risk  of  world  war,  in  pursuit 
of  a  promise  he  claims  was  made  by  two 
predecessors,  declare  at  the  same  time 
that  we  may  want  to  go  back  to  a  unified 
Vietnam?  Which  of  these  incompatible 
purposes  is  our  real  purpose  in  Vietnam? 

Most  people  do  not  know,  either,  as  I 
have  said  so  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  past  2  years,  that 
\\e   have  violated  the  Geneva   accords 
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with  every  airplane  we  sent  over,  with 
every  soldier  we  sent  over,  with  every 
tank  we  sent  over;  and,  of  course,  that 
the  International  Control  Commission 
found  us  guilty,  along  with  North  Viet- 
nam, and  along  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  indication 
in  the  President's  statement  today  con- 
cerning another  sordid  and  ugly  fact 
which  exists  in  South  Vietnam,  the  very 
moment  I  speak;  namely,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  has  so  deteriorated 
that  we  shall  have  to  substitute  Amer- 
ican boys  to  do  the  dying  for  them. 

"By  what  right?"  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  asks,  and  will  continue  to 
ask.  We  have  no  constitutional  right, 
which  has  been  effectuated  to  date,  that 
justifies  the  unconscionable  slaughter  of 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
an  elementary  principle  of  criminal  law 
that  when  a  life  is  taken  in  the  commis- 
sion of  an  illegal  act  it  falls  into  the 
category  of  homicide.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  an  accomplice  to  hom- 
icide in  southeast  Asia. 

The  President  also  made  clear  today 
that  any  government  beside  our  own  that 
interferes  in  South  Vietnam  will  meet  the 
full  force  of  the  American  power. 

That  is  waving  the  flag  into  tatters. 
That  is  no  way  to  pay  respect  to  the 
American  flag. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
are  beating  our  national  chest,  while  say- 
ing to  the  world  that  we  are  setting  our- 
selves up  as  the  policeman  and  caretaker 
for  the  running  of  the  world  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  consider  is  best  for 
the  world  in  accordance  with  American 
judgments. 

That  is  why  it  will  require  many  years 
to  do  it.  That  is  why  I  say  we  are  start- 
ing to  dig  our  national  grave,  because 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  will 
continue  to  resist  and  revolt  against  a 
police  and  caretaker  role  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  sending  a 
letter  to  U  Thant,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have  sent  with  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  a  resolution  from  the 
United  States,  asking  for  an  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
requesting  the  United  Nations  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

For  my  President  to  talk  about  the 
United  Nations  in  the  absence  of  filing  a 
formal  petition  by  the  United  States 
calling  upon  the  United  Nations  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  is  naught  but  an  exercise 
in  semantics. 

If  my  country  wants  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  jurisdiction,  my  President 
knows  how  to  bring  it  about.  The  pro- 
cedures are  clear.  The  President  knows 
them.  I  have  seen  to  that.  All  my  Presi- 
dent has  to  do  is  to  lay  before  the  United 
Nations  the  resolution.  He  can  do  that 
through  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  If  he  did  that,  the  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  be  formally 
and  officially  before  the  Security 
Council.  Then  we  would  find  out  who  it 
is  that  wants  peace.  Then  we  would  put 
Red  Russia  on  the  spot.  We  would  put 
France  on  the  spot,  too,  along  with  every 


other  nation  that  belongs  to  the  Security 
Council. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  then  throws  a  veto, 
the  President  knows  what  the  charter 
provides  by  way  of  our  right  to  have  an 
extraordina:-y  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  called. 

As  a  former  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  it  is  my  judgment  that  at 
least  90  nations,  and  probably  more,  in 
the  General  Assembly  would  rally  behind 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  if  it 
proposed  a  United  Nations  takeover  in 
southeast  Asia — not,,fee~-make  war,  such 
as  my  country  is  jdoing  at  the  present 
time,  but  to  keep  the  peace. 

There  is  all  the  diffei'ence  in  the  world 
between  the  Presidei^t /of  the  United 
States  directing  a  wa^nd  the  President 
of  the  United  States  talking  peace. 

We  are  hitching  irreconcilables  at 
both  ends  of  a  line,  while  they  pull  in  op- 
posite directions.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
better  example  of  that  type  of  meta- 
phoric  exercise  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  making  war  in  Asia  and 
at  the  same  time  talking  about  peace 
through  the  United  Nations,  without  for- 
mally submitting  to  the  United  Nations 
a  U.S.  resolution  calling  for  the  peace- 
keeping services  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  President  spoon  fed  the  American 
people  today  with  the  same  old  prescrip- 
tion which  in  the  past  4  years  has  re- 
sulted only  in  more  war  and  more  defeat. 
I  see  no  reason  for  any  different  outcome 
this  time. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  great 
sadness  that  I  say  that  in  my  judgment 
the  President's  position  is  unsound  and 
against  the  best  interest  of  peace  and  a 
world  order  of  law. 


LET  US  BE  REALISTIC  ABOUT  THE 
U.N.  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  directed 
at  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy, 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  tragic 
business  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
U.N.  Director  General  U  Thant  would  be 
welcome  to  use  his  U.N.  offices  to  secure 
negotiations  or  to  do  anything  else  that 
might  advance  peace. 

The  Communists  have  rejected  all  of 
these  initiatives.  We  cannot  turn  to  the 
U.N.  for  practical  reasons.  Use  of  the 
U.N.  Assembly  and  use  of  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  are  both  blocked. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
a  very  i>erceptive  editorial  explains  why. 
The  editorial  asks: 

But  how  could  any  serious  student  of 
world  affairs  suppose  that  anything  could  be 
accomplished  at  this  time  by  going  to  the 
U.N.? 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  over  the  Secvu-ity 
Council  with  its  veto  poised  against  any 
action  that  might  be  taken  to  save  South 
Vietnam  from  being  swept  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit.  The  last  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  so  plagued  by  the  con- 
troversy over  the  financing  of  past  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  that  it  could  act 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  That  issue  has 
not  yet  been  resolved.  However  desirable 
it  would  be  to  have  the  U.N.  straightening 


out  situations  of  this  kind,  neither  the  svd- 
fering  Vietnamese  nor  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence  in  Asia  can  wait  for  a 
miracle. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  15  efforts,  with 
the  help  of  40  nations,  have  been  made  to 
persuade  the  Asian  Communists  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  President  also  said  that  if  the 
United  Nations  can  by  deed  or  word 
bring  us  nearer  to  an  honorable  peace, 
it  will  have  American  support,  and  that 
Ambassador  Goldberg  has  been  directed 
to  tell  the  United  Nations  that  we  want 
all  resources  of  the  United  Nations  used 
to  achieve  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  illusions  on  the  part  of  lit- 
erally millions  of  American  people  is 
that  the  whole  situation  would  be  ended 
if  only  we  were  to  turn  to  the  U.N.  and 
say,  "Take  over." 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  reasons 
why  this  cannot  be  done.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  U.N.  were  to  come  in,  is 
there  any  reason  to  deceive  ourselves 
that  they  could  come  in  on  any  basis 
other  than  that  on  which  they  came  in 
during  the  Korean  conflict?  If  they 
came  in  under  those  circumstances,  we 
would  still  have  to  fight,  as  we  did  in 
Korea.  It  would  still  take  years.  It 
would  still  involve  the  loss  of  American 
blood.  It  would  still  mean  American 
caskets  coming  back.  This  would  not 
end  it.  Furthermore,  if  we  can  get  the 
United  Nations  to  come  in,  fine,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  United  Nations, 
under  present  circumstances,  can  do  so. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Illusions  at  Minneapolis 
Against  the  background  of  mounting  war- 
fare in  Vietnam  and  the  grave  discussions 
that  have  been  going  on  at  the  White  House, 
the  dissenting  notes  coming  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernors conference  In  Minneapolis  sound  very 
remote  and  unreal.  In  Vietnam  the  Ameri- 
can forces  are  having  to  cope  with  more 
powerful  attacks  on  the  ground  and  with  a 
rising  menace  from  surface-to-air  missiles. 
In  Washington  the  whole  baffling  problem 
of  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  protect  their  in- 
dependence has  been  under  review.  But  out 
in  Minneapolis  the  Governors  are  free  to  in- 
dulge in  fanciful  illiisions. 

Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  ad- 
vanced the  Idea  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  Vietnam  problem  to  the 
United  Nations.  If  this  did  not  produce  re- 
sults and  if  the  fighting  should  continue  to 
spread,  he  said,  the  President  should  ask 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  a  Republican  Governor's  im- 
patience over  the  present  gloomy  trend  of 
events  in  Vietnam.  But  how  could  any  se- 
rious student  of  world  affairs  suppose  that 
anything  could  be  accomplished  at  this  time 
by  going  to  the  U.N.? 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  over  the  Secvirity 
Council  with  its  veto  poised  against  any  ac- 
tion that  might  be  taken  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam from  being  swept  Into  the  Communist 
orbit.  The  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
ocmbly  was  so  plagxied  by  the  controversy 
over  the  financing  of  past  U.N.  peacekeeping 
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operations  that  It  could  act  only  by  unani- 
mous consent.  That  Issue  has  not  yet  been 
resolved.  However  desirable  It  would  be  to 
have  the  U.N.  straightening  out  situations  of 
this  kind,  neither  the  suffering  Vietnamese 
nor  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Independence 
In  Asia  can  wait  for  a  miracle. 

As  for  a  declaration  of  war,  what  would  It 
accomplish?  Would  the  declaration  be  di- 
rected against  the  Vletcong  in  South  Viet- 
nam, against  the  Hanoi  government,  Com- 
munist China,  or  the  Soviet  Union?  Or 
would  it  be  directed  against  all  four?  The 
disturbing  thing  about  this  comment  Is  that 
any  conceivable  declaration  of  war  In  the 
present  context  of  events  would  doubtlessly 
lead  to  expansion  of  the  war  Instead  of  nar- 
rowing it  as  Governor  Hatfield  Intends. 
Critics  are  entitled  to  air  their  grave  con- 
cern over  the  dilemma  in  Vietnam,  but  when 
they  attempt  to  point  the  way  out  they 
ought  to  have  something  more  substantial 
than  a  midsummer  night's  dream. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT— BILLS  REFERRED  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shaU  yield  to  the 
majority  leader  with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  109.  a  bill  <S.  976)  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to  limiting 
the  priority  and  nondischargeability  of 
taxes  in  bankruptcy  and  Calendar  No. 
265,  a  bill  (S.  1912)  to  amend  sections  1. 
17a,  57g,  64a(5),  67rb),  67c,  and  70c  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  taken  off  the  calendar  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  instructions  that  they  be  reported 
back  within  a  period  of  30  days. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — let  the  Record  show  that  the 
majority  leader  has  informed  the  mi- 
nority whip.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]  ,  a  coa.uthor 
of  the  bill,  completely  approves,  as  does 
our  able  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Ervin],  the  other  author  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MA.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  execut've  session  to  consider  a 
nominati-n  en  the  executive  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Hiram  R.  Canclo.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

Edmund  A.  Nix.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

George  C.  Trevorrow,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review:  and 

Doctor  Mary  I.  Bunting,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Harvey  Picker,  of  New  York,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  take  a  moment  of  time  in  the 
Senate  to  speak  not  merely  as  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Party,  but  as  an  Amer- 
ican to  pay  my  respects  for  one  who  has 
undertaken  the  most  grueling  type  of 
service  to  his  country. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  sat  as  a  distin- 
guished U.S.  Senator  in  days  gone  by. 

He  was  recommended  by  his  political 
party  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President 
of  this  land. 

He  was  an  able  advocate  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  one  occa.sion  serving  under  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  represented  our  country  in  South 
Vietnam  with  distinction  and  courage. 

He  now  returns  to  that  imhappy  part 
of  this  melancholy  globe. 

He  takes  with  him  the  prayers  of  the 
American  people  for  success  in  that 
tragic  part  of  the  world.  We  also  pray 
that  his  service  may  increase  our  chances 
for  peace  with  honor  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel] 
in  commending  the  President  and  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  who  has  had  such  a  won- 
derful career,  and  who  now  has  every 
right  to  say,  "I  have  done  my  work;  I 
am  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my 
labors,"  for  taking  on  this  enormous  and 
historic  assignment. 


I  know  we  have  run  our  foreign  affairs 
in  a  completely  bipartisan  way.  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I 
say  with  some  pride  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  gratification  to  me  that  in  a 
historic  moment  the  President  found  it 
possible  to  appoint  a  great  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President  who  made 
a  great  record  in  the  Senate,  and  who 
has  been  proud  of  his  progressive  views 
in  my  party.  My  last  close  personal  con- 
tact with  him  was  in  the  work  of  bring- 
ing those  views  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  my  party  throughout  the 
country  in  the  most  effective  way. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  entitled  to  the 
deep  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  having 
deserved  such  a  historic  assignment 
from  the  President.  The  Nation  is  for- 
tunate to  have  raised  such  a  son.  We 
have  every  reason  for  great  pride  in  my 
party  and  his  lifelong  devotion  to  prin- 
ciples of  that  party,  demonstrating 
again  the  place  of  great  Americans  in 
each  of  the  great  political  parties  and 
their  devotion  to  the  principles  which 
they  hold  and  respect. 

These  only  equip  him  the  better  for 
the  Nation's  service,  rather  than  con- 
stricting them  in  any  narrow  partisan 
frame. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASE- 
BALL WEEK— LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
APPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6, 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

LET    THE     PEOPLE     DECIDE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  in 
speaking  in  support  of  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  one 
immediately  senses  a  need  for  clarifying 
the  issue  before  the  Senate.  A  highly 
agitated  opposition  has  hurled  so  many 
unrelated,  irrelevant,  and  unfounded 
charges  in  the  path  of  this  carefully 
prepared  proposal  that  it  is  essential  to 
sweep  aside  some  of  these  false  assertions 
and  trappings  in  order  to  arrive  at  basic 
facts. 

But,  first  of  all,  a  personal  note. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  a  year 
ago,  when  tlie  Senate  wAs  considering  a 
legislative  proposal  to  suspend  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  legisla- 
tive apportionment  cases,  I  spoke  vig- 
orously against  the  proposal.     I  believed 


then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  our  constitu- 
tional system  requires  an  independent 
judiciary.  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe 
now,  that  judicial  review  of  legislative 
apportionment  is  both  valid  and  neces- 
sary. Where  there  is  a  wrong,  there 
ought  to  be  a  remedy  under  our  system. 

But  it  was  my  opinion  a  year  ago,  as 
it  is  now,  that  the  people  of  each  State 
should  themselves  have  the  continuing 
right  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
desire  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  other 
than  a  strict  population  basis.  That  is 
why  earlier  this  year  I  was  glad  to  co- 
author Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2, 
introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen.  That 
is  why  I  testified  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  2  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments on  March  3,  1965.  That  is  why 
I  speak  again  today  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  the  pending  amendment  and 
the  amendment  itself. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  last 
summer  I  said: 

I  propose  and  hope  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  next  Congress  may  be 
carefully  drawn,  after  testimony,  pro  and  con, 
by  the  best  brains  In  the  Nation,  so  that 
Congress  can  take  constructive  action. 

That  sentiment,  which  I  expressed 
then,  is  my  sentiment  now. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment comes  to  us  after  long  and  careful 
analysis  and  extensive  discussion.  The 
present  issue  dates  at  least  from  March 
26,  1962,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  rendered  its  decision  in 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186.  and  held 
that  a  challenge  to  the  apportionment 
of  representation  in  a  State  legislature 
presented  a  justiciable  question  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  that  the  Federal  courts  have  juris- 
diction. I,  for  one,  welcomed  that  de- 
cision. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
judicial  forum  was  provided  for  relief 
from  the  evil  of  malapportionment,  that 
evil  would  probably  have  gone  on  forever. 
The  decision  righted  a  wrong.  Its  con- 
sequences were  profound.  A  great  de- 
bate has  been  initiated  in  this  country 
which,  far  from  abating  with  the  passage 
of  time  and  adjudication  of  specific  cases, 
has  increased  in  intensity. 

On  June  15,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  handed  down  six 
decisions  dealing  with  reapportionment 
in  as  many  States.  The  first  case,  Reyn- 
olds V.  Sims.  377  U.S.  533,  promul- 
gated a  rule  for  apportioning  all  State 
legislatures : 

We  necessarily  hold  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  requires  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis  (377  U.S.  at  576). 

This  decision,  too,  righted  a  wrong. 
Since  1900,  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
based  under  its  own  State  constitution 
on  a  population  basis  in  both  houses,  had 
failed  to  reapportion  itself,  and  thus,  for 
over  a  half  century,  the  clear  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution  were  breached 
by  the  legislative  branch  of  that  State. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  quite  fair  to  say 
that  the  required  reapportionment  under 
the  State  constitution  became  only  a 
mockery. 


In  this  instance  I  do  not  believe  the 
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had  any  choice  but  to 
iple  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
ith  the  equal  protection 
4th  amendment  to  the 
The  legislature's  failure 
to  act  in  terms  of  the  constitutional 
mandate  of  its  own  citizens  was  inex- 
cusable. 

In  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  As- 
sembly of  Colorado.  377  U.S.  713,  decided 
the  same  day,  the  Supreme  Court  applied 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  to  an 
apportionment  which  had  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Colorado 
who  voted  in  a  statewide  referendum. 
Students  of  constitutional  law  can  argue 
that  the  court,  under  these  circum- 
stances, did  not  have  to  reach  the  same 
result.  But  it  did.  and  one  can  argue 
that  a  constitutional  vacuum  did  clearly 
exist  since  that  great  charter  failed  to 
specify  the  representational  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the  citizens 
of  a  State  and  their  State  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  the  heart  of  this  issue 
is  not  what  type  of  reapportionment  but 
what  type  of  representation  is  desired 
at  the  State  level.  In  the  discussions 
on  this  issue  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  between  "one  man,  one 
vote"  and  majority  rule,  and  between 
both  and  effective  representation  for  our 
citizens  under  the  equal  protection 
clause.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  for  exam- 
ple, in  dissenting  in  Lucas  v.  The  Forty - 
fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  377  U.S.  at  749,  notes  that  rep- 
resentative government  is: 

A  process  of  accommodating  group  inter- 
est through  democratic  institutional  ar- 
rangements. *  *  *  Appropriate  legislative 
apportionment,  therefore,  should  Ideally  be 
designed  to  insure  effective  representation 
in  the  State's  legislature  ♦  •  *  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  and  interests  making  up  the 
electorate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  reasonable  and 
realistic  position  in  accord  with  some  of 
the  best  thinking  of  modem  political  sci- 
ence. Certainly  in  many  States,  as  was 
true  in  Colorado,  there  are  distinct  re- 
gions, attitudes,  and  interests  based  on 
economics  or  geography  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  a  strict  "one-man, 
one-vote"  rule. 

Grouping  people  as  mere  census  sta- 
tistics does  not  solve  the  representation 
problem.  Almost  all  American  legisla- 
tors at  the  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels 
are  elected  in  the  single  member  district 
where  the  winner  takes  all.  Certainly 
it  is  just  as  possible  in  a  State  where 
there  is  vigorous  two-party  competition 
as  m  a  State  which  is  safe  for  one  party 
to  deprive  members  of  the  losing  party 
of  "one  man,  one  vote"  in  the  sense  of 
representation. 

Perhaps  only  proportional  representa- 
tion— which  I  do  not  advocate  for  other 
reasons — would  resolve  this  issue  in  a 
realistic  way.  One  man,  one  vote  cer- 
tainly does  not. 

Since  the  Court's  decisions  of  June  1964 
and  the  debate  in  Congress  last  summer, 
extensive  hearing  have  been  held  on  the 
issue  of  State  legislative  apportionment. 
In  addition,  there  have  appeared  numer- 
ous law  review  articles  and  analyses,  case 
studies  by  political  scientists,  books  by 


historians,  and  stories  in  virtually  every 
journal  in  the  Nation.  Last  summer.  I 
asked  the  deans  of  the  various  law 
schools  in  my  State  to  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  their  advice  and  ideas  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  must  acknowldge  my  gratitude 
for  their  help. 

The  subject  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment has  not,  in  brief,  suffered  from 
want  of  attention — either  here  in  Con- 
gress or  abroad  in  the  land. 

The  objective  of  the  proposal  before 
us  is  to  guarantee  that  when  a  majority 
of  voters  of  any  State,  by  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  expression,  have  so  declared,  one 
house  of  their  State  legislature — and  only 
one — may  reflect  factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation. I  might  add  that  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amendment  specifically 
limits  these  factors  to  population,  geog- 
raphy, or  political  subdivisions.  Should 
the  voters  reject  such  a  plan,  both  houses 
would  be  apportioned  on  a  strict  popula- 
tion basis.  Further,  if  the  current  legis- 
lature chooses  not  to  submit  such  a  plan, 
strict  population  apportionment  will  au- 
tomatically prevail  in  the  chamber  of 
each  State  legislative  body. 

Allow  me  to  elaborate  on  this  last  point 
for  just  a  moment.  I  think  its  signifi- 
cance has  been  missed  entirely. 

First  of  all.  this  is  clearly  a  permissive 
proposal.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in 
this  Union  which  will  be  obliged  to 
follow  its  provisions.  Certain  States  are 
already  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Reynold  against  Sims  de- 
cision. Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
the  legislators  of  these  States  may  not 
wish  to  turn  themselves  out  of  ofiQce.  I 
think,  for  example,  that  the  likelihood 
of  Oregon,  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma  or  Wisconsin  ever  availing 
themselves  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
are,  to  say  the  least,  slight.  Beyond  that, 
there  are  several  States— Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Connecticut,  to  cite  three— where 
Democrats  control  one  chamber  of  the 
legislature  and  Republicans  the  other. 
Attitudes  towards  "numbers  only"  re- 
apportionment conflict  in  these  States 
and  the  probability  of  agreement  on  a 
plan  of  apportionment  is  remote.  Unless 
both  chambers  can  agree  on  an  alterna- 
tive plan,  the  different  basis  of  district- 
ing that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
allow  cannot  be  implemented. 

I  do  not  foresee  any  massive  retreat 
from  the  advances  made  for  better  ur- 
ban representation  under  the  sundry 
court  decisions;  the  opposition's  out- 
bursts are  all  smoke  and  no  fire.  There 
is  not  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  if  added  to  the 
Constitution,  would  be  implemented 
only  in  those  States  where  the  need 
for  balanced  representation  is  so  great 
as  to  transcend  party  and  factional 
interests. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  there  is  another  bit 
of  smoke  I  would  like  to"  deal  with 
briefly. 

The  use  of  the  slogan,  "one  man,  one 
vote,"  with  this  fundamental  constitu- 
tional issue  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment  would,  in  some 
fashion,  preclude  one  man  from  having 
one  vote.  This  is  disingenuous  and 
wrong.  The  Dirksen  amendment  does 
nothing  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  right 
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to  vote.  Every  man  will  have  his  right 
to  vote.  Indeed,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
cinael  and  heartless  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  its  author,  after  the  val- 
iant service  he  has  rendered  in  securing 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  in  the  Senate — indeed,  it  was 
largely  written  in  his  office — and  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957.  1960,  and  1964,  now 
seeks  through  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  deny  the  franchise 
to  any  American  citizen. 

In  this  context.  I  invite  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  comment  made  by  Julius 
Duscha  in  the  Washington  Post  in  re- 
porting the  apparent  deadlock  which 
prevented  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
from  coming  to  the  floor: 

In  an  ironic  twist  of  political  fate,  Dirk- 
sENs  amendment  (has)  been  hung  up  on  the 
committee  room  wall  by  the  same  civil  rights 
forces  for  whom  he  has  battled  so  valiantly 
over  the  last  2  years. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen's  work  to 
advance  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity 
in  this  land  needs  no  defense.  But  as 
one  of  the  two  floor  managers  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  let  me  say  that 
there  would  have  been  no  act  without 
his  leadership,  his  faith,  his  assistance, 
and  his  undeviating  devotion  to  a  basic 
American  goal. 

Those  who  say  they  are  advocates  of 
one-man.  one-vote  representation  imply 
that  under  any  other  system,  certain 
voters  will  be  provided  representation 
disproportionate  to  their  number  in  one 
chamber  of  their  State  legislature.  I 
submit  that  this,  too,  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

A  legislator,  as  all  of  us  here  know, 
has  only  one  vote;  and  whatever  others 
he  is  able  to  muster  in  any  given  legisla- 
tive debate,  come  from  the  justness  of 
his  cause  and  his  powers  of  persuasion. 
The  fact  is  that  the  influence  of  a  legis- 
lator with  his  colleaaps — which  is  what 
we  really  mean.  I  tmnk.  when  we  talk 
of  degree  of  representation — is  an  in- 
tangible which  results  from  intellect, 
force  of  character,  inherent  leadership 
capability,  and  integrity  as  well  as  po- 
litical affiliation  and  seniority.  I  would 
like  to  see  anyone  attempt  to  specify 
these  characteristics  in  a  constitutional 
provision  on  legislative  apportionment. 
It  cannot  be  done. 

As  I  have  said,  this  resolution  comes 
to  us  after  hearings  and  careful  study 
of  this  problem  and  consideration  of  pos- 
sible alternatives  which  will  resolve  this 
matter.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  proposal 
now  before  us  meets  the  test.  Each 
paragraph  attempts  to  compact  the  wis- 
dom of  many  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
students  of  constitutional  law  as  well 
as  of  American  concept  and  tradition. 
It  is  the  product  of  extensive  legislative 
discussion  and  refinement,  and  was  pro- 
duced in  keeping  with  the  inexorable 
growth  of  the  Constitution. 

To  those  who  have  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  this  discussion 
a  fear  that  the  resolution  will  undennine 
certain  new  strengths  in  the  area  of  indi- 
vidual civil  rights,  let  me  give  this  an- 
swer: nowhere  in  the  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  nor  in  the  intent 
of  its  authors,  will  be  found  the  slightest 


bit  of  support  for  such  a  completely  un- 
grounded charge.  The  legislative  his- 
tory, now  being  made,  ought  to  be  crystal 
clear  on  this  point.  Should  this  amend- 
ment be  added  to  the  Constitution,  the 
guarantees  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments as  well  as  all  other  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  would  con- 
tinue in  force.  This  amendment,  as  with 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  would  be 
subject,  in  its  implementation,  to  judicial 
review.  There  would  be  no  removal  of 
apportionment  questions  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts. 

As  one  who  was  a  coauthor  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  a  coauthor 
and  floor  manager  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  I  could  not,  would  not,  and 
shall  not,  support  any  measure  which 
would  lessen  the  impact  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  It  is  naive  to  assert  that 
more  discrimination  will  result  from  the 
passage  of  this  constitutional  amendment 
and  its  implementation  at  the  State  level 
by  a  majority  vote  than  would  occur  and 
does  occur  right  now  under  the  so-called 
one-man,  one-vote  concept. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  evil 
men  are  going  to  try  to  discriminate 
because  of  race,  color  or  origin,  they 
can  do  it  just  as  easily  with  compact 
and  equal  sized  districts  as  on  any  other 
basis.  It  all  depends  on  where  you  de- 
cide to  start  drawing  the  lines.  In  the 
heart  of  the  central  city,  do  we  put  all 
residents  of  one  race  or  ethnic  group  in 
a  single  legislative  district,  or  do  we  di- 
vide up  the  members  of  that  race  or 
ethnic  group  among  five  surrounding 
districts?  What  is  discrimination  in  this 
case?  All  of  the  districts  are  of  equal 
size  in  population.  That  is  just  what 
has  happened  in  some  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  some  cities  in  various  States  of 
this  Union.  If  members  of  a  particular 
race  or  ethnic  group  are  predominantly 
of  the  persuasion  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  State  legislature  which  is  drawing 
the  district  lines,  the  likelihood  is  that 
they  might  be  distributed  among  sur- 
rounding suburban  districts  to  diminish 
the  electoral  opportunities  of  the  minor- 
ity party.  Or  the  line  might  be  drawn 
to  see  that  only  one  member  of  a  par- 
ticular race  or  ethnic  group  has  a  chance 
to  secure  elective  office  by  concentrating 
citizens  of  similar  origin  in  a  single  dis- 
trict. I  repeat:  What  is  discrimination 
in  this  case?  For  those  who  are  enam- 
ored by  mere  numbers  alone,  we  have 
no  guideline,  since  the  districts  would  be 
of  equal  size.  One  must  look  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  in  the  area.  Are  they 
really  represented  or  are  they  merely 
being  used?  It  concerns  me,  as  I  know 
it  does  every  Member  of  this  Senate,  that 
such  misrepresentation  must  be  com- 
mented upon. 

Let  me  repeat:  Nowhere  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution  will  be  found  a 
single  word  that  undermines  the  rights 
and  privileges  extended  to  the  individual 
citizen  by  the  14th  amendment,  the  15th 
amendment,  or  any  other  section  of  the 
Constitution.  To  those  who  might  be 
misled,  and  to  all  others,  let  me  warn 
that  the  alternative  which  these  critics 
endorse,  yet  so  skillfully  hide,  is  the 
haunting  specter  of  unrestrained 
bossism,  which  has  ever  led  to  the  denial 


of  minority  representation.  Carried  to 
its  fullest  implication,  this  can  only 
mean  that  such  critics  are  willing  to  en- 
trust the  determination  of  future  State 
policies  and  expenditures  to  a  type  of 
popular  expression  mobilized  and  con- 
trolled by  big  city  bosses. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  deny 
that  the  prospects  of  a  particular  candi- 
date in  one  of  our  densely  populated 
cities  hinge  largely  on  how  the  lines  of 
his  district  are  drawn.  It  is  no  secret 
that,  where  the  organization  has  the 
final  say  on  the  drawing  of  those  lines, 
districts  are  contrived  for  the  organiza- 
tion's own  men — and  the  more,  the  bet- 
ter. Now,  I  ask,  if  the  machine  controls 
the  government,  will  its  minions  "fight 
city  hall"?   Of  course  not. 

I  submit  that  some  advocates  of  civil 
rights  are  being  misled  by  the  passionate 
big  city  advocates  of  "numbers  only"  ap- 
portionment from  whom  we  have  heard 
so  much.  I  submit  that  the  aim  of  our 
machine  politicians  is  not  Jefferson's 
equal  and  exact  justice  at  all,  but,  quite 
the  contrary,  untrammeled,  unchecked 
control  of  both  houses  of  their  State 
legislatures. 

The  goals  of  the  activist  civil  rights 
organizations  in  city  after  city  during  the 
recent  long,  hot  summers  have  more 
often  conflicted  rather  than  harmonized 
with  the  interests  of  city  hall.  Do  these 
activists  really  think  that  the  docile  leg- 
islators who  will  come  into  office  by  ma- 
chine-controlled, numbers  only  reappor- 
portionment  will  be  their  allies  in  fight- 
ing city  hall?  I  would  hope  that  they 
are  not  that  naive. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  State 
senate  districts  based  on  fixed  geographic 
and  political  subdivision  boundaries,  out 
of  reach  of  tampering  by  self-aggrandiz- 
ing political  bosses,  in  the  long  run  pro- 
vide far  greater  assurance  of  success  for 
minority  candidates  who  have  an  interest 
in  disturbing  the  status  quo.  The  politi- 
cal facts  of  life  being  what  they  are,  we 
can  expect — we  can  depend  upon — the 
organization  using  the  gerrymander  to 
attach  an  unmanageable  bloc  of  voters 
to  a  malleable  district,  or  to  write  it  off 
by  tying  it  to  an  adjacent  suburb  with 
interests  of  its  own  that  are  antithetical. 
Can  anyone  honestly  contend  that  this 
will  advance  the  drive  for  full  participa- 
tion and  equal  opportunity  in  American 
society? 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we 
keep  before  us  the  thought  that  we  are 
here  considering  the  need  for,  and  our 
right  to  follow,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  working  ourselves  out  of 
a  dilemma — a  dilemma,  to  be  sure,  which 
a  few  State  legislative  bodies  themselves 
helped  to  create.  But  what  we  are  to 
determine  here  is  how  we  shall  utilize 
constitutional  procedures  in  adjusting  to 
the  circumstances  which  have  evolved. 

What  is  proposed  is  clearly  and  legiti- 
mately within  the  purview  of  the  Con- 
gress. Let  us  keep  the  issue  in  focus. 
This  proposal  is  a  composite  of  the 
wisdom  of  many,  and  it  contains  in 
simple  language  what  to  me  is  the  major 
issue  before  us.  That  is  whether  the 
long  used  and  understood  Federal  plan 
of  apportionment  shall  remain  at  least 
available  to  the  people  of  any  State  if 
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the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  State 
so  desire. 

I  come  from  a  great  State  that  has 
had  actual  and  practical  experience 
under  both  of  the  systems  of  legislative 
organization  involved  in  this  discussion. 
Students  of  govermnent  can  readily  find 
many  enlightening  comparisons  in  the 
political  history  of  my  State. 

From  my  own  experience,  gained 
through  service  in  both  houses  of  the 
State  legislature  as  well  as  the  elective 
statewide  office  of  State  controller,  and 
from  my  12  years  of  representing  Cali- 
fornia here  in  the  Senate,  I  know  there 
exists  overwhelming  proof  of  the  value 
of  balanced  representation  as  utilized  in 
California.  It  is  my  belief  California 
owes  much  of  its  success  in  meeting  the 
tests  of  fantastic  growth  and  industriali- 
zation and  of  the  strains  of  war  and 
peacetime  social  adjustments,  to  the 
type  of  representation  it  has  had  in  its 
State  legislature. 

I  believe  it  is  of  real  significance  that 
the  voters  of  California  have  year  after 
year  demonstrated  an  awareness  of  how 
their  legislature  was  constituted  and 
how  it  functioned.  From  statehood,  the 
California  Legislature  was  based  on  pop- 
ulation. Then,  in  1926.  availing  them- 
selves of  the  initiative  process  which 
Gov.  Hiram  Johnson  introduced  during 
the  progressive  era,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia adopted  the  Federal  plan  for  Sen- 
ate apportionment.  I  would  point  out, 
too,  that  this  choice  was  made  in  perfer- 
ence  to  another  proposition  on  the  same 
ballot  to  preserve  "numbers  only" 
apportionment. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  1930  all  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Legislature  were 
elected  on  a  population  basis.  There 
were  40  senatorial  districts  and  80  assem- 
bly districts,  just  as  there  are  now,  only 
then  each  senatorial  district  contained 
two  assembly  district.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  plan  by  the  voters 
of  California  on  November  2,  1926,  as- 
sembly districts  were  apportioned  on  a 
F>opulation  basis  while  senatorial  dis- 
tricts were  divided  along  coiinty  lines, 
each  district  to  contain  not  less  than 
one  country  nor  more  than  three. 

In  other  words,  in  1926,  the  voters  of 
our  urban  population  made  an  informed 
choice,  and  they  voluntarily  gave  up  the 
total  dominance  of  the  legislature  which 
our  original  constitution  awarded  them. 

The  people  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  change  their  minds  in  the  elections  of 
1928,  1948,  1960,  and  1962.  Each  time, 
they  refused  to  do  so,  affirming  their 
satisfaction  with  our  representative  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  President,  the  1960  census  showed 
that  California  was  the  most  urbanized 
State  in  the  Nation  with  86  percent  of 
its  people  living  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Yet.  in  1962,  when  an  initiative  constitu- 
tional amendment — proposition  23 — was 
placed  before  the  electorate  to  change 
the  existing  composition  of  the  State 
senate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
2.495.440  to  2,181.758.  Interestingly 
enough  such  major  urban  counties  as 
Alameda  —  Oakland  —  Contra  Costa  — 
Richmond — Fresno,  Sacramento,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara  rejected  it.    Six 


of  the  eight  counties  in  populous  south- 
ern California  rejected  it. 

Even  in  the  light  of  last  December's 
Federal  district  court  order,  the  highly 
respected  California  poll  revealed  in 
January  that  49  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters,  as  against  21  percent,  believe,  to 
use  the  question  that  was  put  by  pollsters, 
that  the  State  "should  ask  Congress  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  so  as  to 
permit  States  to  have  a  system  in  which 
one  house  of  the  State  legislature  may  be 
based  on  geographic  areas  if  the  State 
wishes." 

Let  me  introduce  here  a  conclusion 
which  I  have  drawn  from  careful  analysis 
of  these  voter  expressions.  There  are  in 
California  today  thousands  of  voters  who 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  exact 
manner  in  which  our  State  legislature 
is  apportioned.  These  people  will  give 
battle  to  those  who  argue  for  a  status 
quo.  But,  they  will  likewise  give  battle 
to  those  who  would  rob  the  people  of  the 
State  of  the  right  to  make  their  own 
decision. 

The  voters  of  California  have  gi'own 
accustomed  to  having  the  final  say  on 
matters  of  legislative  apportionment. 
Having  had  legal  recourse  to  the  ballot 
on  such  matters,  they  have  learned  to 
be  attentive;  they  have  freely  and  re- 
peatedly expressed  their  majority 
judgment. 

The  California  Senate  has  a  member- 
ship based  preponderantly  on  geography 
rather  than  population.  This  type  of 
representation  has  had  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing an  important  and  needed  statewide 
perspective  to  legislative  considerations. 
I  frankly  believe  that  there  should  be 
some  changes  made  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  senate  of  my  State,  but  I 
want  the  people  of  my  State — all  of 
them — to  have  the  right  to  decide,  and, 
in  deciding,  to  have  the  right  to  consider 
other  factors  than  population  alone. 

How  well  a  State  can  operate  under 
such  a  system  was  ably  summarized  re- 
cently by  one  of  our  distinguished  State 
senators  in  testifying  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  is  chairman.  I  should  like  to  read 
an  excerpt  from  this  able  California 
State  senator's  testimony. 

I  quote  from  a  statement  by  State 
Senator  Joseph  A.  Rattigan,  Democrat, 
of  Santa  Rosa: 

California  has  always  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  We  have  had 
an  enforceable  and  an  enforced  antidis- 
crimination statute  on  our  books  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1872.  In  1959,  which  was  my 
first  year  in  the  legislature  •  •  •  we  enacted 
in  California  a  comprehensive  fair  employ- 
ment practice  act.  We  have  subsequently 
enacted  comprehensive  legislation  In  the 
fields  of  housing,  voting,  et  cetera  •  *  •.  I 
think  I  can  say  that  California  Is  a  national 
leader  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  I,  for 
one.  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

California's  programs  for  social  welfare, 
urban  redevelopment,  protection  of  working 
men  and  women,  local  government  as  such, 
and  the  advancement  of  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  racial  minorities  are  among  the 
most  progressive  in  the  Nation.  These  pro- 
grams had  to  be  approved  by  the  senate  to 
acquire  the  force  of  law.  Many  of  them.  In 
fact,  originated  in  the  senate. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  California  water 
plan,  the  most  ambitious  public  or  private 


project  for  the  transmission  of  water  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  1959  Burns-Porter 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  concern  which 
the  California  Legislature,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, has  shown  for  the  whole  State. 

The  Republican  leader  of  the  State 
senate.  Senator  Jack  McCarthy,  concurs 
in  his  Democratic  colleague's  views.  So 
does  the  senator  from  Los  Angeles 
County,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  a  Democrat. 

California's  legislature  has  had  to 
deal  with  a  diversity  of  needs  and  in- 
terests stretched  out  over  mountains, 
valleys,  and  farmlands  along  a  thousand- 
mile  Pacific  coastline.  It  knows  from 
experience  the  contributing  importance 
of  each  section,  each  unit  of  endeavor, 
each  facet  of  the  economy — each  eco- 
nomic, geogi*aphic,  and  ethnic  group.  It 
recognizes  the  need  for  each  to  have  some 
voice  in  legislative  halls  as  composite 
programs  are  being  prepared  and  refined. 
State  Senator  Rattigan,  an  acknowl- 
edged liberal  in  California's  Democratic 
Party,  is  correct  when  he  pleads  "let  the 
people  speak,  let  the  people  decide." 
That  is  exactly  what  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  able  to  do  under  their 
Federal  plan  of  legislative  representation. 
They  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
they  value  and  prefer  a  balance  type  of 
representation.  It  is  an  arrangement 
that  they  want  the  right  to  continue. 

Each  of  our  50  great  States  is  unique 
in  that  there  exist  diverse  economic  and 
geographic  factors  which,  I  submit,  can 
best  be  dealt  with,  in  the  area  of  legis- 
lative representation,  by  the  people  in 
those  States,  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis,  determining  how  best  to  constitute 
their  legislature  so  as  to  best  serve  the 
varied  and  important  interests  of  the 
people  within  that  State. 

In  California,  a  State  which  has 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  States  for  ratification  on 
this  fundamental  issue — I  should  point 
out  that  it  is  not  the  State  senate  alone 
which  is  making  the  request  and  lead- 
ing the  effort  throughout  the  Nation  to 
secure  adoption  of  the  resolution  under 
discussion;  it  is  not  the  State  assembly, 
or  lower  house,  which  is  leading  the  ef- 
fort; it  is  not  the  Governor,  nor  any 
single  geographical  area  or  political 
group. 

Our  Governor,  our  senate,  our  assem- 
bly, our  urban  leaders,  our  Democratic 
leaders,  our  Republican  leaders,  rural 
leaders,  our  civic  leaders — all  are  par- 
ticipants in  this  fight. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  affirms  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  how  best  to 
determine  the  composition  of  their  own 
State  legislatures.  It  would  provide 
historic  improvements  in  our  system  by 
mandating  periodic  review  of  any  plan 
of  apportionment  not  based  on  popula- 
tion for  both  houses;  by  clarifying  the 
right  of  judicial  review;  by  protecting 
the  civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  all; 
and  by  assuring  once  again  in  these 
United  States  that  the  ultimate  power 
of  Government  rests  with  the  people 
themselves. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — elected  two  from 
each   State   wholly   without   regard   to 
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population  disparities — would  demon- 
strate a  fine  hypocrisy  and  a  shocking 
lack  of  faith  in  the  people  of  our  States, 
if  we  took  the  position  that  the  people 
are  not  competent,  in  an  open  and  clear- 
cut  referendum,  by  a  majority  vote  to 
constitute  State  legislatures  as  best 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  each  particular 
State,  as  they,  themselves,  determine. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  im- 
pressed with  the  wisdom  uttered  by 
Justice  Brandeis  when  he  dissented  in 
New  York  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmann,  285  U.S. 
262  (1932): 

To  stay  experimentation  In  things  social 
and  economic  is  a  grave  responsibility. 
Denial  of  the  right  to  experiment  may  be 
fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the 
Nation.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  Incidents  of 
the  Federal  system  that  a  single  courageous 
State  may,  if  its  citizens  choose,  serve  as  a 
laboratory;  and  try  novel  social  and  eco- 
nomic experiments  without  risk  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.  This  Court  has  the  power 
to  prevent  an  experiment.  We  may  strike 
down  the  statute  which  embodies  It  on  the  • 
ground  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  measure  is 
arbitrary,  capricious  or  unreasonable.  We 
have  power  to  do  this,  because  the  due 
process  clause  has  been  held  by  the  Ck>urt 
applicable  to  matters  of  substantive  law  as 
well  as  to  matters  of  procedure.  But  in  the 
exercise  of  this  high  power,  we  must  be  ever 
on  our  guard,  lest  we  erect  our  prejudices 
into  legal  principles.  If  we  would  guide  by 
the  light  of  reason,  we  must  let  our  minds 
be  bold. 

Both  in  governmental  organization 
and  in  the  policies  which  it  seeks  to 
carry  out,  a  State  should  have  the  op- 
portunity, if  its  people  so  desire,  to  serve 
as  a  laboratory  and  to  experiment  with 
the  relationship  between  the  elected  and 
the  electorate  which  might  best  fit  its 
needs.  Thus,  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
render  a  decision  on  basic  policy  by  sub- 
mitting a  constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  apportionment  to  permit 
the  people  in  each  State  to  decide  on  a 
continuing  basis  what  form  of  legislative 
representation  they  desire.  The  people 
may,  if  they  desire,  choose  the  criterion 
of  one  man.  one  vote.  It  is  possible  that 
because  of  overriding  historic,  geo- 
graphic, economic,  and  other  factors  in 
their  State,  they  would  wish  to  select  a 
system  of  apportionment  which  ade- 
quately takes  such  factors  into  account. 
But  let  the  choice  be  the  people's,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  system  selected 
does  not  violate  other  constitutional  and 
statutory  guarantees  such  as  those  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex, 
among  others.  Any  reapportionment 
provision  of  the  Constitution  must,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  its  use  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  as  to  reasonableness  and  as 
to  fidelity  with  constitutional  guarantees. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  basic  choice 
now  before  this  body  is:  will  we  let  the 
people  decide?     I  hope  that  we  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  an  extremely  articulate  and 
persuasive  speaker  and  debater,  but  I  ask 
him  as  to  the  basis  of  the  fundamental 
implications  of  his  speech,  do  I  correct- 


ly understand  that  he  alleges  that  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  is  not  the 
issue? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  I  have  tried  to 
do  was  to  take  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
slogan  of  those  who  oppose  any  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  argue,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  pieople  themselves  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  if  the  Dirksen  amendment 
were  to  pass  and  if  it  were  implemented 
and  went  into  effect,  the  vote  of  a  per- 
son living  in  one  district  might  be  of  far 
less  value  in  determining  the  composi- 
tion of  a  State  legislature  than  the  vote 
of  a  person  living  in  another  district? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  quite  apparent — 
and  I  believe  it  is  helpful  to  be  as  frank 
in  asking  questions  as  it  is  in  answer- 
ing them — if  the  people  themselves 
voted,  with  each  vote  being  counted,  that 
the  Federal  system  should  prevail  in  one 
house  of  their  legislature,  obviously  there 
would  be  a  disparity  between  the  num- 
ber of  people  which  each  member  of  that 
one  house  would  represent. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  I 
have  the  honor  of  trying  to  represent 
almost  19  million  Americans.  Some  of 
my  able  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who 
adorn  the  Senate  and  who  are  excellent 
U.S.  Senators,  obviously  come  from 
States  which  occupy  other  rungs  on  the 
population  ladder.  Yet  none  could  argue 
that  the  effectiveness  of  representation 
of  our  constituencies  is  directly  related 
to  their  size.  Other  factors  prevail.  Our 
constituencies  do  not  differ  merely  be- 
cause of  numbers,  but  rather,  I  believe 
because  of  party  balance,  economic  sta- 
tus, level  of  education,  degree  of  skill  and 
possibly  other  historic,  ethnic,  and  re- 
ligious factors. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  point  I 
make,  by  way  of  conceding  that  if  the 
people  in  one  State  make  the  decision 
to  achieve  the  Federal  plan,  obviously 
some  members  of  one  house  would  rep- 
resent more  people  than  some  of  their 
other  colleagues,  is  that  with  the  peo- 
ple themselves  having  been  given  the  op- 
portunity and  having  discharged  that  op- 
portunity, the  ends  of  this  society  are 
met. 

Over  the  years  In  which  I  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  public  service,  I  have 
tried  to  follow  some  fundamentals  in  my 
public  philosophy.  One  of  them  is:  Let 
the  people  decide  the  basic  questions. 

My  State  has  been  a  progressive  State. 
The  State  which  my  able  friend  repre- 
sents has  been  a  progressive  State.  In- 
deed, Wisconsin  and  California  pio- 
neered in  devising  forward-looking  solu- 
tions to  meeting  the  people's  needs  very 
early  in  this  century.  Imagine  the  situ- 
ation which  would  have  resulted  if  our 
States  had  not  been  permitted  to  experi- 
ment within  their  borders  in  matters 
"social  and  economic,"  as  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  put  it.  We  experimented  with 
the  structure  of  our  State  government. 
We  adopted  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum, and  the  recall.  Thus,  the  people  of 
California  have  had  with  a  State  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  right  to  decide  at 
any  time  what  kind  of  apportionment 
they  wished  to  have.  This  has  been  in 
the  interest  of  my  State  and  the  people 


who  live  in  California.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  them  denied  the  right  to  make  that 
choice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  essence  of  the 
Senator's  answer  is  that  one  man's  vote 
would  count  less  than  another  man's 
vote  if  the  Dirksen  amendment  should 
pass  and  be  implemented. 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
this  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  rights.  In  Wisconsin — and  I  be- 
lieve Wisconsin  is  not  atypical — there  is 
an  overwhelming  concentration  of  our 
Negro  population  in  a  few  cities.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  Negro  farmer.  It  is  hard 
to  find  a  Negro  living  in  a  small  town. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  Negro  living  in  a  mid- 
dle-sized town.  Negroes  are  concen- 
trated in  a  few  big  cities.  That  may  be 
true  in  California.  If  there  is  a  situation 
in  which  there  is  a  big  county,  like  Los 
Angeles  County,  for  example,  in  which 
several  hundred  thousand  Negroes  re- 
side, the  6  million  people  in  that  county 
have  one  State  senator.  Under  the 
Dirksen  amendment  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  could  not  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  if 
evil  and  willful  men  intend  to  discrimi- 
nate against  a  group  of  fellow  Americans 
because  of  their  racial  or  ethnic  origin, 
they  can  do  it  just  as  easily  under  the 
"one  man.  one  vote"  principle  as  under 
any  other  basis  of  apportionment.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are 
300.000  people  living  in  a  given  area.  Let 
us  also  suppose  that  in  this  State  each 
legislative  district  whether  it  be  an  as- 
sembly or  State  senate  district  contains 
100,000  people  on  a  strictly  population 
basis.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  of 
these  300,000  people,  160,000  are  Negroes 
or  Germans.  Depending  on  how  you 
draw  the  lines  and  adhering  to  a  strict 
population  basis  you  can  divide  the  160,- 
000  Negroes  or  Germans  between  the 
three  equally  apportioned  districts  by 
placing  15,000  in  one.  100,000  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  45,000  in  the  third.  If  one  as- 
sumes that  all  160,000  Negroes  or  Ger- 
mans were  to  vote  one  way — which  I  do 
not  any  more  than  I  assume  all  farmers, 
veterans,  or  workers  would  vote  on  a 
monolithic  basis — then  by  such  a  draw- 
ing of  the  boundary  lines,  160,000  peo- 
ple will  only  elect  one  representative  and 
the  other  140,000  will  elect  two  repre- 
sentatives whereas  a  different  placement 
of  the  lines  might  have  resulted  in  se- 
curing two  of  the  three  possible  seats  for 
the  Negro  or  German  population. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  may  be  other 
counties,  in  which  20,000  or  25,000  or 
50,000  people  reside.  In  most  cases,  vir- 
tually no  Negroes  reside.  They,  too, 
would  have  one  State  senator. 

The  vote  of  those  citizens  of  minority 
groups,  having  their  own  peculiar  inter- 
ests and  suffering  injustices,  as  well,  is 
greatly  reduced  in  force.  Of  course  there 
is  a  civil  rights  issue.  Is  that  not  ob- 
vious? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  completely  disagree 
with  my  able  friend.  He  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
he  is  in  error.  The  question  of  drawing 
legislative  lines  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  reapportionment  is  impor- 
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tant.  Those  who  have  the  responsibility 
can  do  either  a  good  job  or  an  evil  job. 
The  good  or  evil  in  the  job  they  do  will 
apply  equally,  whether  they  are  required 
in  the  last  analysis  by  law  to  have  the 
population  the  same  in  each  district,  or 
whether  they  are  not. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  giving 
the  people  of  each  State  the  right  to 
make  the  decision  on  how  to  apportion 
one  house  of  their  legislature  on  other 
than  population  factors,  if  they  wish, 
does  not  raise  or  diminish  the  opportu- 
nity for  corrupt  individuals  to  try  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  low-income  groups  if 
that  is  what  they  seek  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  States  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  majority  of  people  in  those  States 
wished  to  create  a  legislative  apportion- 
ment system  which  would  result  in 
greatly  reducing  the  effective  vote  of  the 
Negroes  in  their  State  legislatures.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  California  concede 
that  this  would  be  a  civil  rights  Issue? 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  California 
also  concede  that  there  might  be  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
now  voting  and  will  vote  in  the  future  to 
do  precisely  this  kind  of  thing?  If  not, 
why  not? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Apparently  I  have  not 
made  my  position  as  clear  as  I  would 
like.  I  should  like  to  have  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  concede  to  me  that  the 
denial  of  any  group — minority  or  nol^ 
in  this  country  is  equally  available  to 
those  who  wish  to  carry  it  out,  whether 
the  State  constitution  in  their  State  re- 
quires a  legislative  district  to  be  drawn 
on  the  population  basis  alone,  or  whether 
it  has  other  factors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  obviously  if  it  is 
necessary  to  have  each  district  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis,  it  makes  it 
far  more  difficult  to  gerrymander  it 
than  if  it  is  possible  to  have  1,000  people 
in  one  district  and  100,000  people  in  an- 
other district. 

If  it  is  possible  to  organize  on  that 
basis,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide under  some  circumstances — in  my 
State,  at  least — districts  that  have  1,000 
people  who  are  entirely  white,  and  a  dis- 
trict with  100,000  comprising  almost  en- 
tirely minority  groups. 

Let  me  proceed  to  another  part  of  this 
question.  The  Senator  has  raised  some 
very  interesting  and  challenging  ques- 
tions.   He  said,  "Let  the  people  decide." 

On  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  great  ex- 
perience in  California  as  controller  and 
observer  of  the  State  government,  would 
not  the  Senator  concede  that  if  members 
of  a  State  legislature  wish  to  hold  on  to 
their  jobs,  their  ingenuity  will  enable 
them  to  put  the  question  to  secure  exactly 
the  kind  of  answer  they  want  ?  The  point 
is  that  what  the  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
vides for  is  that  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures themselves  in  many  cases  would  be 
the  ones  to  put  that  question.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  know  it  is  perfectly  possible  by 
a  little  ingenuity,  whether  we  are  talk- 
ing with  a  small  child  or  with  an  intel- 
ligent adult,  to  frame  a  question  to  se- 
cure just  the  kind  of  answer  we  want. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  people  believe 
the  legislature  has  framed  the  question 
with  an  intent  to  deceive,  I  believe  such 
tactics  would  backfire.  The  people  would 
always  have  the  choice  of  letting  the  leg- 
islature continue  on  or  revert  to  a  strict 
population  formula.  Let  me  add  that  my 
State  has  been  a  progressive  State.  My 
State  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest 
chief  executives  Of  any  State  in  the 
Union  My  State  has  had  forward-look- 
ing civil  rights  legislation  while  Congress 
and  most  of  the  other  States  in  the 
American  Union  were  sleeping.* 

The  people  of  my  State,  with  their  eyes 
opened,  voted  to  change  their  system  of 
legislative  apportionment  from  a  com- 
plete population  basis  to  a  basis  on  which 
one  house  was  apportioned  on  factors 
other  than  mere  population.  Down  to 
today  the  State  of  California  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  State  governments 
which  have  tried  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  people,  and  they  have  done  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  California 
is  a  great  State.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
additional  question.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  there  are  certain  rights 
which  are  so  fundamental  that  they 
should  not  be  put  to  a  population  ref- 
erendum? For  example,  I  refer  to  rights 
such  as  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  assembly.  If  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  in  the  affinna- 
tive,  does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  it 
might  also  be  possible  that  the  equality 
of  the  vote — the  fact  that  every  vote 
should  count  equally,  whether  a  person  is 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  farm  or 
city — also  might  be  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  should  not  be  subject  to  de- 
struction by  a  majority? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  live  in  a  unique 
country.  There  are  194  million  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  bloodstreams  of  our  fellow 
citizens  is  represented  every  race,  every 
religion,  and  every  nation  around  the 
globe.  We  do  pretty  well.  Surely,  we 
have  problems.  But  we  have  made  a 
little  progress.  We  are  a  heterogeneous 
Nation.  Almost  every  other  nation-state 
on  the  globe  is  homogeneous.  Perhaps  a 
part  of  the  real  strength  that  we  have 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  do  represent 
an  amalgamation.  In  our  society  are  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Our  Consti- 
tution passes  judgment  on  such  things 
as  separation  of  church  and  state,  as  it 
should.  That  is  as  I  would  want  it,  and 
as  I  think  my  friend  would  want  it. 

There  was  an  example  of  what  my 
friend  would  call  a  fundamental  issue 
that  the  people  themselves  decided  when 
they  wrote  the  Constitution,  wliich  still 
exists.  When  a  President  of  the  United 
States  is  elected,  there  is  elected  a  man 
with  enormous  responsibility  and  power. 
Every  Senator,  when  elected,  assumes  a 
great  responsibility,  as  do  those  in  the 
other  body. 

Of  course  there  are  fundamental 
rights.  The  Constitution  framed  by  mor- 
tal men  and  subject  to  amendment  by 
the  people  recognized  those  rights.  The 
people  ratified  that  great  charter.  It 
was  the  people  who  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Do  not  fear  the 
people.  What  was  it  that  Churchill  said 
his  father  told  him?  "Trust  the  peo- 
ple."   We  should  trust  the  people. 


Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  not  again  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  those  who  oppose  a  change 
in  the  constitutional  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  by  action  of  the 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  are 
opposed  to  letting  the  people  riui  the 
show. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
a  question? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  about  to  propovmd  a 
question.  I  am  introducing  it  by  saying 
that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  not  making 
a  suggestion  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
his  position  on  the  issue  are  opposed  to 
letting  the  people  decide. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  present  instance 
I  regret  to  inform  the  Senator  that  my 
position  is  contrary  to  that  which  he 
feels  might  be  my  own. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  always  better  to  talk 
specifics,  and  I  should  like  to  proceed  to 
do  so.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  In 
his  last  interposition,  touched  on  a  very 
important  point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  trust  the 
people  in  each  State.  I  wish  to  let  them 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  kind  of 
State  legislature  they  desire  with  respect 
to  the  elements  that  go  into  apportion- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able  Re- 
publican colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
who,  I  trust,  by  the  time  the  debate  will 
have  drawn  to  its  close,  will  see  fit  to 
come  along  and  vote  for  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  that  will  let 
the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  decide. 
I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  nearly  always  right.  It  is  with 
special  regret  to  find  him  in  the  wrong 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  the  honor  to 
disagree. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  mean  it.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  almost  always  correct. 
That  is  perhaps  not  what  the  Senator 
was  disagreeing  with  me  about.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  comment  at  that  point, 
I  shall  wait. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No.  I  make  my  share 
of  mistakes.  But  we  cannot  go  wrong 
in  letting  the  plain,  ordinary  people  make 
basic  decisions.  Therefore,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  it  is  my  able  friend  who  is 
in  error. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  are  times  when  a 
transient  majority  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  the  lives  of  all  the  peo- 
ple or  any  one  person.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  for- 
tunate that  the  people  of  California,  not 
many  months  ago,  decided  to  adopt  a 
State  constitutional  amendment — or  was 
it  a  referendum? — I  have  forgotten 
which.  In  any  event,  the  effect  of  the 
vote,  as  I  understand,  was  to  eliminate 
a  fair  housing  law.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  state 
what  did  happen,  and  whether  he  ap- 
proves of  it? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  State  of  Califor- 
nia had  a  fair  housing  law  which  was 
passed  by  the  legislature.  An  initiative 
was  placed  on  the  ballot  to  repeal  much 
of  that  law.    I  vigorously  opposed  that 
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initiative.  I  regret  that  the  initiative 
was  approved.  The  people  have  made  a 
decision.  People  make  mistakes.  They 
can  change  that  decision  on  another  day. 
I  hope  they  will.  I  shall  state  a  better 
example.  A  number  of  years  ago  the 
people  of  my  State 

Mr.  CASE.  Even  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia ? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Surely.  I  hope  my 
friend  will  not  pursue  that  argument 
down  to  elections  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  there  are  occasions  on  which  I  my- 
self have  cordially  agreed  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  people  of  California.  I  do 
not  remember  an  occasion  on  which  I 
was  more  in  agreement  than  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California — 
not  once,  not  twice,  but  thrice. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  return  that  compliment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  have  an  opportunity  next  year  to 
make  it  thrice. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  recall  that  a  number 
of  years  ago,  when  I  was  State  controller, 
the  people  adopted  an  initiative  consti- 
tutional amendment  dealing  with  the 
question  of  administration  of  the  welfare 
programs  in  my  State.  It  had  serious 
flaws. 

The  following  year,  the  legislature  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  correct  those 
evils,  and  the  people  immediatetly  ap- 
proved the  amendment.  So  my  point  is 
that  the  people,  collectively,  I  suppose, 
make  mistakes,  the  same  as  people  indi- 
vidually make  them.  Over  the  long  run, 
however,  the  people  have  made  the  right 
decisions. 

Mr.  CASE.  My  point  is  this:  The 
proposal  as  it  now  comes  to  us — and  I 
think  I  am  quite  aware  of  it — is  in  much 
better  shape  than  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced. I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees 
with  that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Indeed.  I  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  was  the  desire  of  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible, 
and  that  still  is  his  desire.  I  know,  both 
because  ho  wants  to  do  justice  and  also 
because  he  wants  to  get  as  many  votes 
as  possible. 

But  the  proposal  provides  that  an  ac- 
tion by  the  people  of  a  State — and  this 
means  a  plain  majority  of  those  entitled 
to  vote  now,  who  may  not  be  all  the 
people  of  voting  age — shall  bind  that 
State  for  10  years  or  until  the  next  decen- 
nial census  occurs. 

There  is  still  some  weakness,  techni- 
cally, in  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  especially  in  that  the 
provision  for  reexamination  by  the  people 
at  the  end  of  each  decennial  census,  and 
subsequently,  is  not  so  effective  as  the 
provision  for  the  first  look  at  it  by  the 
people.    That,  however,  can  be  corrected. 

It  is  my  understanding  on  that  point — 
I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  it  in  great  detail, 
except  to  raise  the  question — that  the 
provision  of  the  joint  resolution  for  a 
subsequent  review  after  each  census  is 
satisfied  by  presenting  to  the  people  two 
proposals.  One  of  them  must  be  based 
on  population,  the  other  on  something 
else.    It  could  be  based  on  anything. 


This  is  not  the  same  as  the  initial  ap- 
proval de  novo;  and  the  language  being 
different,  I  think  the  substance  would  be 
different. 

But  the  point  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
even  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  State — 
and  I  suggest  this  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  comment — have  the  right 
to  take  away  from  any  citizen  his  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  legislature,  or  to  take 
away  the  right  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Our  disagreement  on  the  first  issue  is 
so  fundamental  that  no  constitutional 
amendment  could  change  it.  Our  dis- 
agreement on  the  second  is  not  so  funda- 
mental. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  to  comment;  but  first,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  deeply  regret  that  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  who  is 
one  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, does  not  agree  with  me  in  my  feel- 
ing that  the  people  of  each  State  should 
have  this  right. 

So  far  as  the  second  specific  objection 
he  makes  is  concerned.  I  agree  with  him. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
poi'tance.  It  was  determined  by  the  lead- 
ing author  to  utilize  an  adventitious  tech- 
nique that  is  found  in  many  State  con- 
stitutions, and  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  the  choice  at  the 
end  of  the  2-year  period  following  each 
decennial  census  is  exactly  the  same 
choice  as  would  be  afforded  in  the  first 
instance;  namely,  a  plan  which  appor- 
tions the  representatives  in  one  House 
on  a  basis  other  than  population  only. 
That  choice  is  given  to  the  people  in 
the  first  instance.  Thereafter,  starting 
with  a  2-year  period  following  the  census, 
that  same  choice  is  given  to  them  again. 
There  is  no  difference. 

The  basic  intei-pretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  followed  the  decision  in 
Reynolds  against  Sims  underlies  this  en- 
tire situation.  In  the  absence  of  ap- 
,proval  of  another  plan  by  a  State  it  is  the 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Reynolds  against  Sims 
that  applies. 

So  I  see  no  difference  between  the  ini- 
tial plan  that  Is  voted  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  choice  that  is  given  to  them 
every  10  years  starting  with  the  period 
following  the  census. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, of  course,  determines  this  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
I  never  disagree  about  something  we  can 
read.  The  language  of  section  1  of  the 
proposed  new  article  reads : 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdivisions 
as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight  as 
they  deem  appropriate,  or  giving  similar 
weight  to  the  same  factors  in  apportioning  a 
unicameral  legislature.  If  in  either  case  such 
plan  of  apportionment  has  been  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  accordance  with 
law  and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution and  has  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  on  that  issiie. 


This  is  the  first  putting  into  effect  of 
such  a  system  of  representation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CASE.  When  the  first  plan  of 
apportionment  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  under  this  section,  there  will 
also  be  submitted  to  them  at  the  same 
time  an  alternative  plan  of  apportion- 
ment based  upon  .substantial  equality  of 
population. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.   Section  2  provides : 

Any  plan  of  apportionment  which  has  been 
approved  under  this  article  shall  be  resub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or,  another 
plan  may  be  submitted  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1,  at  the  November  general  elec- 
tion held  two  years  following  each  year  in 
which  there  Is  commenced  any  enumeration 
provided  for  In  section  2  of  article  I.  and 
upon  approval  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
thereon,  such  plan  of  apportionment  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  changed  In  accord- 
ance with  law  and  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution. 

If  the  Senator  means — and  if  so,  this 
is  important  legislative  history — that  on 
each  of  the  subsequent  submissions  with- 
in 2  years  after  each  succeeding  enumer- 
ation there  must  be  submitted  not  only 
the  original  plan  of  apportionment,  but 
also  a  plan  of  apportionment  under  the 
alternative,  based  upon  substantial 
equality  of  population.  I  would  concede 
that  the  Senator's  position  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  alternative  as 
provided  under  section  2  is  to  fall  back 
upon  the  requirement  that  the  entire 
legislature  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population,  and  population  alone. 
That  is  the  alternative  when  one  plan 
is  submitted.  If  the  plan  which  is  sub- 
mitted is  not  approved,  the  legislature 
goes  back  into  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  Reynolds 
against  Sims.    That  is  the  alternative. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  that  were  thought  to  be 
adequate,  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not 
be  adequate  for  the  first  adoption.  But 
in  connection  with  the  first  adoption, 
under  section  1  of  the  joint  resolution 
it  is  specifically  provided  by  way  of  a 
safeguard  that  when  this  plan  of  appor- 
tionment is  presented,  an  alternative 
based  on  population  must  be  presented. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  question  in  specific 
form  was  before  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1946.  In  1947  there  was  a  consti- 
tutional revision,  our  first  in  100  years. 
It  was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, under  the  strong  leadership  of 
Republican  Governors,  Governor  Edge 
and  Governor  Driscoll;  and  good  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence 
strongly  supported  it.  We  needed  reap- 
portionment very  much.  We  also  needed 
an  adjustment  of  the  State  judicial  sys- 
tem. We  needed  a  bringing  up  to  date  of 
the  governmental  structure  of  the  State 
in  many  ways. 

We  were  able  to  persuade  the  legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention for  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  only  on  condition  that  the 
call  contain  a  provision  prohibiting  any 
recommendation  by  the  convention  in  re- 
gard to  the  representation  of  counties  in 
the  legislature  or  the  boundaries  of  the 
counties  themselves. 
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So  the  question  on  the  ballot  was: 
Shall  there  be  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  cannot  do  anything  about  the 
apportionment  of  the  legislature  or 
county  lines?  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
paraphrase. 

The  convention  was  called  by  a  refer- 
endum upon  that  question,  stated  in  that 
form,  with  that  qualification.  The  con- 
stitutional convention  met  and  did  a 
good  job  in  many  respects.  Then,  pur- 
suant to  authorizing  legislation,  its  prod- 
uct, the  new  constitution,  was  upon  the 
ballot  for  the  next  election,  and  it  was 
stated  in  this  form : 

Shall  the  constitution  In  the  form  pro- 
posed, excluding  any  change  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  legislature  or  the 
boundaries  of  the  counties,  be  approved? 

If  the  people  wanted  any  improvement 
in  the  constitution  at  all,  they  had  to 
vote  "yes."  By  voting  "yes,"  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  now  claim  that  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  legislatures  ought  to 
stand,  is  that  the  people  decided  they 
liked  that  system. 

This  point  was  raised  recently  in  our 
supreme  court,  where  the  problem  of 
apportionment  has  been  actively  consid- 
ered for  many  months  now. 

As  I  believe  the  Senator  knows,  in  gen- 
eral, there  is  now  in  effect  a  temporary 
plan  of  apportionment  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  the  court,  while  waiting  for  a 
constitutional  convention  which  will  pre- 
sumably be  held  next  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permanent  reapportionment. 

This  was  one  significant  instance  in 
which  appropriate  action  or  approval  of 
apportionment  was  really  a  complete 
"phony."  This  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  one  v.ho  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  question  because  of  mem- 
bership on  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment Subcommittee  and  on  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  having  two  plans  submitted, 
one  on  the  basis  of  population  and  the 
other  on  a  different  basis.  Perhaps 
others  feel  the  same  way  as  I  do. 

I  understand  that  the  substitute  pro- 
posal of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  provides  that  such  a  two-plan  bal- 
lot be  submitted  periodically.  To  that 
extent,  it  would  really  save  time,  because 
if  there  were  a  rejection  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  under  section  2  of  the  resolution 
as  it  now  exists,  there  would  have  to  be 
another  election  to  approve  the  plan  with 
respect  to  population  only.  That  would 
require  a  special  election,  or  a  delay  un- 
til the  next  general  election,  2  years 
hence. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  He  is  always  not  only  ex- 
tremely perceptive  in  understanding 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  but  he  is  also 
very  reasonable  in  his  approach  to  all 
questions. 

I  believe  that  it  might  be  helpful,  and 
most  desirable,  when  we  vote  on  this 
matter  finally,  and  when  the  people  in 
the  States  vote  on  it  in  the  legislatures, 
if  we  were  to  have  only  one  single  issue, 
"Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  Is,  in  effect, 


an  inalienable  right  of  individuals  under 
the  Constitution?" 

My  own  belief  is  that  it  is.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  question  met  in  its  naked 
form  and  decided  as  such. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  at  that  point,  I  ad- 
dress my  question  to  the  Senator  from 
California  who  has  been  answering 
questions  dealing  with  this  subject. 
Does  this  involve  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  or  does  it  not?  Is  it  not  a 
paradox  that  the  people  who  oppose  the 
amendment  are  proposing  to  totally 
deny  the  submission  of  this  issue  to  a 
vote  of  the  people?  It  is  not  even  a  mat- 
ter of  one  man,  one  vote.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  1  man  against  45,  1  man 
against  12,  or  even  1  against  2.  The 
opponents  would  totally  deny  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  States  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  that  not  the  under- 
standing that,  up  until  June  of  1964,  we 
had  of  the  Constitution?  Our  under- 
standing was  that  each  State  could  ap- 
portion its  legislature  as  it  chose.  Now, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  Reynolds 
against  Sims  changed  our  common  con- 
cept of  the  Constitution.  There  was  a 
radical  departure.  It  is  that  radical  de- 
parture with  which  we  did  not  quarrel 
in  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee. 

We  did  not  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  as  interpreted  in  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  is  the  Constitution 
today.  We  say  it  is  a  big,  radical,  and 
substantial  change  of  our  understanding 
of  what  the  Constitution  had  meant. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  have  a  right 
to  say  whether  the  Constitution  should 
stay  the  way  it  was  interpreted  by  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  or  whether  it  should 
be  changed.  It  will  be  done  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis.  We  know  that  people 
who  use  this  slogan  of  one-man,  one- 
vote  stop  too  soon.  We  should  say  it  is 
a  proposition  of  one  man,  one  vote,  and 
a  chance  to  use  that  vote.  That  is  what 
we  are  contending  for  in  this  resolution. 

Are  we  following  that  principle  in  the 
Senate  when  we  take  a  final  vote  on  the 
resolution? 

We  are  not.  We  shall  vote  imder  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  will  have  twice  as  much 
voting  power  as  the  proponents  of  the 
measure.  It  would  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  passage. 

Would  we  have  one  man,  one  vote  in 
the  State  legislatures  in  ratifying  this 
amendment  after  it  had  been  approved 
by  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  legis- 
latures? 

We  would  not  have,  because  it  requires 
approval  by  a  three-fourths  majority. 
That  means  the  opponents  have  three 
times  as  much  voting  power  as  the  pro- 
ponents. 

Let  us  get  this  one-man,  one-vote 
theory  straightened  around.  How  did 
it  come  about  that  we  have  these  depar- 
tures from  one-man,  one- vote  equivalent 
for  approval  of  and  ratification  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  in  the  two- 
thirds  vote  required  on  the  ratification 
of  treaties,  or  in  the  complete  and  unan- 
imous agreement  among  12  men  who  are 
trying,  as  a  jury,  the  guilt  or  innocence 


of  a  man  charged  with  crime?  We  did 
it  by  the  voice  of  the  people  asserting, 
"This  is  the  way  we  want  to  build  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  give  it  balance, 
fairness,  and  stability." 

This  is  not  anything  that  is  inalien- 
able to  democracy.  If  this  is  an  in- 
alienable right  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  altered  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  we  would  be  making  a 
mockery  of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  V  provides  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  We  would  be  down- 
grading the  concepts  that  we  have  estab- 
lished throughout  our  Government  to 
the  effect  that  often  the  majority  does 
not  have  absolute  rule. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  v^rill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
there  is  only  one  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  I  xmder- 
stand,  that  declares  that  it  cannot  be 
amended. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  provision 
that  I  know  of  that  cannot  be  amended. 
The  procedure  would  be  different  in  the 
case  of  a  constitutional  amendment  with 
reference  to  representation  of  States  in 
the  Senate,  but  even  that  could  be 
changed.  There  is  nothing  contained  in 
the  Constitution  that  could  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  that  could  be 
changed  by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  accordance  with  its  own  terms. 
However,  that  is  an  academic  question 
because  it  will  not  arise.  However,  it 
was  mentioned  in  colloquy  that  there  are 
rights  which  are  deemed  to  be  so  sacred 
that  a  mere  majority  of  all  the  people 
cannot  take  them  away  from  one  person. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  that,  in  great  part, 
that  we  are  recognizing  when  we  provide 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  establishes  those  rights — and  I  am 
thinking  of  the  contents  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  contents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  particularly  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights — imposes  upon  us  a  restriction 
requiring  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  legis- 
latures, or  conventions  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  to  approve  any  change  in 
the  Constitution  and  basic  law  of  the 
United  States,  embodying  among  other 
things  these  inalienable  rights. 

I  believe  we  should  face  this  issue.  The 
Senator  certainly  does  not  plan  that  he 
would  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Let  us  take  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  discuss  one  or  two  of  those 
rights. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  one  about 
requiring  a  trial  by  jury.  The  Senator 
would  certainly  not  favor  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  that  in  any  State  by  majority 
vote  that  right  could  be  abrogated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  I  would  not.  But 
that  is  not  a  comparable  situation,  be- 
cause no  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  similar  to  the 
change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the 
law  by  the  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims. 
Given  a  situation  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  would  give  an  opinion  on  a  right 
now  granted  under  the  Constitution,  for 
example,  that  no  longer  will  it  take  12 
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men  on  a  jury  to  convict,  but  it  will  only 
take  6. 1  am  not  so  sure  I  would  not  ad- 
vocate an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  that  it  will  require  12  men  to 
convict  an  accused. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  join  the  Senator 
at  once. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Therefore  the  situa- 
tion is  not  analogous.  In  the  matter  of 
the  amendment  we  are  consid'^ring.  a 
great  change  has  been  wrought  as  it  was 
applied  and  construed  until  June  1964. 
It  is  up  to  the  people  to  say  whether 
they  want  that  changed  concept  of  the 
Constitution  or  want  something  else. 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  raise  another  anal- 
ogy which  I  think  is  pertinent?  I  do  not 
necessarily  concede  the  validity  of  the 
Senator's  distinction,  but  I  suggest  one 
which  I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree 
is  analogous.  In  the  Brown  case,  a 
score  of  years  or  more  after  a  previous 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  changed  its 
view  as  to  constitutionality  of  the  sep- 
arate-but-equal doctrine  as  applying  to 
public  schools.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
it  would  be  appropriate  or  that  he  would 
like  to  have  submitted  and  would 
support  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  each  State  may,  by  vote  every  10  years, 
decide  whether  they  want  to  have  sep- 
arate but  equal  schools? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  and  I  say  that 
that  situation  is  not  analogous.  In  this 
case  we  have  a  general  and  widespread 
feeling  in  the  Nation  that  the  people 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  the  change  wrought  by  the  case  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims.  It  is  evidenced 
in  many  ways.  It  is  evidenced  by  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  evidenced  by  journal- 
ists and  editors.  It  is  evidenced  in  the 
passage  by  29  legislatures  of  the  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  amend- 
ment submit  that  when  there  is  such 
widespread  interest  in  placing  a  proposal 
of  that  kind  before  the  people,  and  when 
there  is  a  substantial  chance  that  it  will 
be  approved,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it  and  decide  whether  or  not 
they  want  it.  So  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  is  not  an  analogous  situa- 
tion at  all,  because  there  has  been  no 
widespread,  wide-based  desire  to  change 
the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying.  I  completely  disa- 
gree. I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a 
widespread  public  demand  for  the 
change  from  the  ruling  announced  by 
tire  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  there  Is  not.  why 
the  resistance  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
on  it?  If  there  Is  no  demand,  why  this 
resistance  to  giving  the  people  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  it.  instead  of  saying. 
"We  know  better  than  the  people.  We 
will  make  the  decision  for  them.  We 
will  not  give  them  a  chance  to  speak  on 
this"? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  question  we  must  not 
get  away  from  is  whether  or  not  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  a  right  to 
take  away  an  Inalienable  right  given  to 


even  one  citizen.    That  is  the  key  to  this 
situation. 

The  Senator  has  suggested  that  he 
would  not  favor  such  an  action  in  a 
case  involving  the  constitutional  rights 
of  individuals  as  set  forth  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  know  he  would  not.  Nor 
would  I.  He  distinguishes  those  rights, 
however,  from  such  rights  as  the  right 
to  have  equal  representation  in  the 
State  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
however  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
under  the  Constitution  itself.  We  are 
up  against  a  simple  difference  of  opinion. 
If  I  may  dispose  of  one  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  amendment:  namely,  that 
there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  it — I, 
myself,  do  not  have  evidence  of  wide- 
spread demand  for  it — that  27,  or  47  of 
the  legislatures  want  to  have  no  change 
at  all,  my  reply  is  that  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  vote  themselves  out  of  existence. 
That  evidence  is  nothing  at  all  except 
that  the  legislators  who  took  this  posi- 
tion feel  this  way  personally.  I  suggest 
that  while  they  have  other  motives  in 
many  cases,  the  motive  of  desiring  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  positions 
is  not  a  factor  without  some  importance. 
The  real  issue  here  is.  Shall  less  than  a 
majority  be  able  to  control  majority 
action  in  the  State  legislatures?  I  know 
this  has  happened  in  New  Jersey.  I 
know  it  has  happened  in  adjoining 
States  with  whose  history  I  am  familiar. 
I  assume  it  has  happened  everywhere. 

I  am  certain  that  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  States  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  20th  century 
is  the  fact  that  malapf>ortionment  has 
not  permitted  the  State  legislatures  to 
represent  the  great  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation, who  are  not  represented  in  any 
adequate  way.  I  suggest  this,  and  then 
I  shall  conclude — and  I  think  I  have 
tested  the  strength  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tience of  my  colleague 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  not.  indeed,  his  cre- 
dulity. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  justification  for  giv- 
ing a  geographic  minority  a  veto  upon 
a  majority  voice  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
greater  justification  than  might  be  ar- 
gued for  giving  a  racial  minority  or  a  re- 
ligious minority  a  veto.  Why  give  a  man 
who  lives  on  100  acres  a  greater  voice 
when  we  do  not  give  more  than  one  vote, 
let  us  say.  to  one  Jew,  or  one  Catholic. 
or  one  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 

Church,  or  one  Presbyterian 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Make  it  a  Unitarian. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  will  include  a  Unitarian, 
of  which  group  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor is  an  outstanding  member,  and  which 
is  a  small  minority.  Why  not  give  them 
a  veto  right?  I  know  the  Senator  would 
be  the  last  one  to  want  to  take  away  a 
man's  religious  protections  which  the 
Constitution  provides  by  a  majority  vote 
or  by  any  other  kind  of  a  vote,  even  a 
99.99-percent  vote.  This  is  as  sacred  a 
right,  as  is  the  right  to  equal  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
at  this  time  I  am  going  to.  in  a  rather 
feeble  way,  ask  for  orderly  procedure 
in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CASE.  It  is  20  minutes  of  5. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Since  I  completed  my 
comments  and  have  been  fascinated  by 


this  exchange.  I  would  like  to  yield  the 
floor;  but  before  I  do.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  colloquy  has  assisted  the  legislative 
history  involved. 

I  believe  that  the  comments  which  my 
able  friend  from  Nebraska  has  made  will 
be  of  assistance  to  those  of  us  who  de- 
votedly believe  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  should  pass  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  To  that  extent. 
I  believe  it  has  been  mo.st  worthwhile. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

We  have  all  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  statement.  Testimony  was 
received  from  citizens  from  his  State 
when  hearings  were  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  problems  of  the  people  of 
California  are  different  from  those  of 
many  other  States.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  the  people  of  California  should  be 
the  ones  to  deal  with  its  problems.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

We  talk  about  the  "inalienable  right" 
of  every  man  to  have  the  same  niunber 
of  people  in  his  district  as  every  other 
man. 

In  whose  opinion  is  such  a  right  in- 
alienable? 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  oppose 
approval  of  this  joint  resolution  in  the 
Senate? 

That  is  not  where  the  ultimate  polit- 
ical decisions  are  made.  The  ultimate 
political  decision  on  a  matter  as  funda- 
mental as  this  should  be  made  by  the 
people. 

We  should  not  oppose,  resist,  or  ob- 
struct efforts  to  give  the  people  the  right 
to  speak  on  this  issue.  I  say  that  such 
an  expression  is  an  inalienable  right. 
That  expression  is  being  denied  by  those 
who  oppose  the  amendment. 

Why  give  one  man  more  representa- 
tion in  the  legislature  on  the  basis  of 
geography  or  political  subdivision? 

Because  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
people  that  it  be  done. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  people  that  the 
Senate  be  represented  by  geography  and 
not  by  one-man,  one-vote.  The  people's 
choice  is  a  very  good  foundation  for  such 
a  decision.  All  we  wish  to  do  is  to  give 
the  people  of  each  State  the  same  right, 
the  same  power  of  decision,  which  they 
have  never  sought  to  revise  or  to  repeal 
in  the  composition  of  this  body.  That 
is  the  situation. 

So  far  as  giving  religious  sects  a  great- 
er voice  than  others,  that  problem  is 
not  involved  in  this  amendment.  The 
only  three  factors  which  can  be  con- 
sidered by  State  legislatures  under  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  are: 
population,  geography,  and  political 
subdivisions — not  religion,  not  economy, 
not  many  other  things,  just  those  three 
factors. 

The  amendment  is  as  well  drawn  as 
anything  can  be  and  still  give  the  peo- 
ple the  choice  of  modifying,  within  nar- 
row limits,  the  Constitution  as  inter- 
preted by  Reynolds  against  Sims. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  patience. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  the  contrary,  I 
thank  my  able  friend  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


REPLY  TO  OREGON  CRITIC 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Record  of  Tuesday,  July  27.  page 
18480  contains  an  item  which  I  take  ex- 
ception to.  It  is  entitled  "The  Federal 
Government  and  State  of  Oregon: 
Partners  in  Crime." 

I  have  a  natural  reaction  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  my  State  but  I  also  find  this 
a  misstatement  of  fact  and  it  contains  no 
substantiation  for  the  charges. 

Since  when  does  a  State  government 
by  refusing  to  legalize  gambling,  become 
a  criminal?  Mississippi  does  not  legal- 
ize the  sale  of  Uquor,  nor  New  York  the 
act  of  abortion.  Does  this  make  those 
States  "partners  in  crime"? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Oregon  are 
financing  mob  criminal  activity  because 
Oregon  has  only  accepted  one  form  of 
gambling;  namely,  parimutuel  betting. 
As  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  I 
always  opposed  the  dog  races,  not  be- 
cause of  the  rural  bluenoses,  but  because 
the  tracks  were  owned  outside  of  Oregon 
and  millions  of  dollars,  badly  needed  in 
our  State,  were  siphoned  away.  This  is 
still  true.  I  am  opposed  to  gambling  in 
any  form,  but  we  cannot  forever  protect 
people  against  themselves  and  my  State 
has  chosen  to  legalize  betting  and  keep  a 
strict  control  over  it.  I  doubt  if  any 
other  political  entity  has  better  control 
and  I  wonder  why  a  national  lottery 
would  reduce  crime.  Some  of  our  allies 
across  the  sea  have  not  found  It  so. 


MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  PRINCIPLE 
OP  SEPARATION  OP  CHURCH  AND 
STATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  privileged  to  hear  a  record- 
ing of  a  very  magnificent  and  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Glenn  L.  Archer, 
a  Methodist,  before  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
on  June  4.  1965.  The  address  by  Mr. 
Archer,  who  is  executive  director  of  Prot- 
estants and  Other  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  is  en- 
titled "Will  Baptists  Barter  Their  Birth- 
right?" The  subject  of  his  remarks  has 
to  do  with  the  question  of  maintaining 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  goes 
directly  to  the  question  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  church  and  church-related  activ- 
ities. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Archer  is  very 
thought  provoking,  and  raises  a  very 
strong  voice  of  dissent,  which  I  believe 
should  be  heard  and  considered.  I  com- 
mend this  address  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  Earlier 
this  morning  a  tape  recording  of  this  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  the  Senate  prayer 
breakfast  group  and  resulted  in  a  very 
interesting  discussion  on  the  points 
brought  forth  by  Mr.  Archer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  outstanding  address  by 
Mr.  Archer  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  Baptists  Barter  Their  Birthright? 
(By    Glenn    L.    Archer,    executive    director, 

Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 

for  Separation  of  Church  and  State) 

Genesis  records  the  story  of  twin  broth- 
ers— Jacob  and  Esau.  Although  they  were 
twins,  Esau  came  Into  the  world  a  few  min- 
utes before  Jacob  and,  therefore,  was  entitled 
to  the  family  birthright. 

Esau  was  a  great  outdoorsman,  a  skilled 
hunter.  One  day  he  came  In  hungry  from 
hunting.  When  he  reswjhed  his  father's  tents 
and  the  savory  smell  of  Jacob's  lentils 
greeted  him.  his  ravenous  appetite  became 
an  Intolerable  craving,  and  he  begged  Jacob 
to  give  him  some  food.  "And  Jacob  said, 
'Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.*  And  Esau 
said,  'Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?' 
And  Jacob  said,  'Swear  to  me  this  day';  and 
he  sware  unto  him;  and  he  sold  his  birth- 
right unto  Jacob"  (Genesis  25:  31-33). 

the  baptist  birthright 

Baptists  of  this  generation  came  Into  pos- 
session of  their  heritage  of  religious  freedom 
and  liberty  of  conscience  In  the  same  man- 
ner Jacob  came  Into  possession  of  his  birth- 
right; It  was  passed  down  from  previous  gen- 
erations. But  unlike  the  birthright  of  Jacob, 
whose  ancestors  did  nothing  to  earn  or  gain 
their  priceless  possession,  the  Baptist  birth- 
right was  purchased  at  a  great  price. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  birthright  of 
Baptists  was  ridicule,  torment,  imprison- 
ment, and  banishment. 

Imprisonment  and  ridicule  was  the  birth- 
right of  John  Bunyan.  For  his  beliefs  and 
his  stubborn  insistence  on  preaching  them 
he  spent  12  years  of  his  life  in  Bedford  Jail. 

The  right  to  die  In  prison  was  the  only 
gift  afiforded  by  the  birthright  of  Thomas 
Helwys,  a  courageous  Baptist  layman  of  the 
early  17th  century.  This  noble  character  in 
1612  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled.  "A  Short 
History  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  In  It  he 
dealt  with  the  scandalous  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  existence  of  an  established  church  in 
England,  supporting  the  chvu-ch  and  the 
clergy  with  public  funds,  and  coercing  the 
individual  conscience  to  conform  to  the 
teachings  and  practices  of  the  established 
church.  On  the  flyleaf  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Helwys  Inscribed  a  special  message  to  King 
James  I  of  England.  It  read:  "The  King  is  a 
mortal  man  and  not  God:  therefore  hath  no 
power  over  the  Immortal  souls  of  his  subjects 
to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  them  and  to 
set  spiritual  lords  over  them."  Within  4 
days  Mr.  Helwys  had  a  new  home — ^London's 
Newgate  Prison. 

Banishment,  more  than  once,  from  home, 
family,  and  community  was  a  part  of  the 
birthright  of  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the 
first  Baptist  church  on  American  soil  and 
first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the  American 
Indians. 

Imprisonment  and  physical  torture  were 
the  birthright  of  James  Ireland,  a  Virginia 
Baptist  preacher  in  the  early  days  of  settle- 
ment along  the  James  River.  Eleven  magis- 
trates decided  to  make  an  example  of  this 
man,  and  he  was  cast  In  the  Jail  at  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  His  crime  was  that  of  preaching 
without  authority  from  the  State.  But  Mr. 
Ireland  was  a  dynamic  preacher,  and  crowds 
gathered  outside  the  window  of  his  cell  to 
hear  his  sermons.  As  he  became  caught  up 
by  his  message  he  would  gest\ire  through  the 
bars  of  his  cell  window.  Soon  guards  were 
stationed  outside  the  window,  and  whenever 
the  preacher  extended  his  arms  through  the 
bars  In  a  gesture  his  wrists  were  hacked  by 
the  heavy  swords  of  his  keepers. 

Such  treatment  was  the  birthright  of  early 
Baptists.    They  were  born  in  times  and  under 


circumstances  which  demanded  that  they 
either  conform  In  conscience  or  suffer  severe 
persecution. 

And  so  suffer  they  did.  But  they  desired 
for  their  children  a  nobler  birthright.  To 
gain  it  they  turned  their  suffering  into  an 
opportunity  to  win  for  future  generations  the 
freedom  which  had  been  denied  them. 

The  Baptist  legacy  of  liberty  was  won  by 
these  stalwarts  and  others  like  them  who 
were  willing  to  grant  to  kings  the  right  to 
rule  in  temporal  matters,  but  who  reserved 
for  God  the  right  to  rule  the  heart.  As  a 
result,  the  Baptist  heritage  is  as  Illustrious 
as  can  be  found. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  saw  in  history  all 
the  wrongs  committed  In  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. They  were  careful  to  see  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  Nation  prohibited 
any  religious  test  for  public  ofllce. 

This  constitutional  prohibition  was  the 
fovmdation  of  liberty  in  the  new  Republic. 
But  still  to  follow  was  freedom's  crown — the 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  came  because  some  Vir- 
ginia Baptists  wanted  to  pass  on  to  coming 
generations  a  finer  birthright  than  the  one 
they  had  received. 

It  happened  like  this.  John  Leland,  a 
Massachusetts  Baptist  preacher  who  had 
migrated  to  Virginia  to  help  in  the  struggle 
for  religious  liberty,  became  a  candidate  In 
1788  for  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. His  purpose  was  to  prevent  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  Virginia  until 
It  was  amended  to  guarantee  full  religious 
liberty  to  all  men. 

James  Madison,  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, also  was  a  candidate.  Beneath  an  oak 
tree  near  Orange,  Va.,  John  Leland  was  per- 
suaded by  James  Madison  to  leave  the  race 
and  support  him.  For  this  support  Madison 
promised  to  present  amendments,  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
which  would  guarantee  religious  liberty,  free 
speech,  and  a  free  press.  Mr.  Madison  kept 
his  promise  and  Introduced  10  amendments — 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Dawson,  of  Corslcana,  Tex.,  the 
first  executive  director  of  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs  in  Washington 
and  the  leading  founder  of  Americans 
United,  makes  a  striking  observation  in  his 
book  entitled  "Baptists  and  the  American 
Republic."  Dr.  Dawson's  statement  reads: 
"If  the  researchers  of  the  world  were  to  be 
asked  who  was  most  responsible  for  the 
American  guaranty  of  religious  liberty,  their 
prompt  reply  would  be,  'James  Madison';  but 
If  James  Madison  might  answer,  he  would 
as  quickly  reply,  'John  Leland  and  the  Bap- 
tists.' " 

The  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  Mr.  Leland  and  the  Baptists  were  so 
prominent  in  Influencing,  begins:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  At  last,  a  new  Baptist 
birthright  was  secure. 

THE    TEMPTING    ODOR    OF    POTTAGE 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  There  has 
been  some  stirring  recently,  even  within  a 
few  Baptist  groups,  to  accept — and  some- 
times to  seek — the  delicloiis  meal  so  gen- 
erously offered  by  Uncle  Sam.  Some  would 
even  barter  their  birthright  of  freedom  as 
heedlessly  as  Esau  swapped  his  spiritual 
blessing. 

Traditionally,  Baptists  have  been  among 
the  stanchest  contenders  for  the  separa- 
tion of  chvu-ch  and  state.  It  was  to  a  group 
of  concerned  Baptists  In  Danbury,  Conn., 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  his  famous 
letter,  using  for  the  flrst  time  the  now  Im- 
mortal term — "wall  of  separation."  Bap- 
tists have  always  resisted  every  semblance 
of  a  tax  for  religion.  In  spite  of  this,  we 
have  come  perilously  close  to  such  a  tax  In 
this  country.  In  fact,  It  actually  Is  In  exist- 
ence right  now. 
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In  foreign  aid  programs,  in  war  damage 
claims,  in  Peace  Corps  activities,  some  of  the 
taxpayers'   money   Is   sifting  into  churches. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
provides  direct  Federal  aid  to  church  col- 
leges. 

The  war  on  poverty  legislation  of  1964  also 
has  holes  through  which  tax  money  leaks 
into   church-sponsored   programs. 

A  Maryland  court  has  said  that  grants  of 
public  money  to  church-related  colleges  are 
constitutional. 

The  education  aid  bill  signed  by  President 
Johnson  April  11,  1965,  makes  provision  for 
assistance  to  private  and  parochial  schools 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

More  and  more  Baptists  will  be  put  to  the 
test  where  this  tax  money  is  concerned.  Will 
Baptists  allow  Methodists  and  Quakers  and 
Catholics  and  Jews  and  Presbyterians  and 
Unitarians  and  Holiness  groups  and  atheists 
to  pay  a  tax  in  support  of  Baptist  work? 

The  real  tragedy  of  all  this  lies  in  the  false 
belief  that  by  accepting  tax  funds  a  church 
group  can  expand  and  become  stronger. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  only 
half  true,  and  there  is  where  the  danger  lies. 
It  is  true  that  the  group  may  expand  its 
work.  But  here  the  truth  ends,  for  its  wit- 
ness will  become  weaker. 

We  become  concerned  that  others  are  get- 
ing  their  "share"  while  we  seemingly  stand 
alone.  From  this  position  it  Is  Just  one  short 
step  to  the  spot  where  we  convince  ourselves 
that  our  place  as  Christian  leaders  stands  in 
Jeopardy  because  of  our  meager  finances. 

The  strong  appeal  of  Federal  aid  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  results  are  immediate;  it 
means  assistance  now,  whereas  the  threat 
of  freedom's  loss  is  some  time  out  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  the  same  appeal  that  resulted  In 
the  downfall  of  Esau.  The  contents  of  the 
pot  tempted  his  eye;  Its  aroma  filled  his  nos- 
trils and  released  his  gastric  juices,  making 
his  hunger  all  the  sharper.  He  Judged  food 
to  be  his  Immediate  need,  not  some  ethereal 
thing  like  a  birthright.  Besides,  what  good 
would  be  the  birthright  if  he  perished  of 
hunger? 

This  kind  of  reaction  threatens  the  Chris- 
tian church  right  now.  The  fear  of  death, 
institutional  death  in  this  Instance,  becomes 
greatly  enlarged.  Consequences  either  are 
not  considered  or  they  are  rationalized  out 
of  existence. 

THE  BAD   BARGAIN   OF  THE   BARTERED   BIRTHRIGHT 

Make  no  mistake,  the  price  Baptists  will 
pay  for  pottage  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by 
Esau — the  birthright.  The  surrender  of  free- 
dom is  the  price  of  Federal  aid.  If  history 
proves  anything  at  all,  it  proves  that  when- 
ever the  people  of  God  accept  that  which  be- 
longs to  Caesar,  then  Caesar  begins  to  claim 
for  his  own  that  which  is  God's. 

Even  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  sees  the  danger  churches  face  when 
the  aroma  of  the  pottage  becomes  too  tempt- 
ing.   He  says: 

"I  don't  know  of  anywhere  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  where  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Protestant  church,  or  any  other  church 
has  made  greater  progress  than  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  In  my  opinion  the 
chief  reason  is  that  there  Is  no  union  of 
church  and  state  •  •  * 

"Once  a  state  or  government  starts  financ- 
ing church-related  schools  or  a  church- 
related  system  of  education  the  next  step  is 
a  controlled  system."  (Boston  Globe,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1964,  p.  A-7). 

If  any  of  you  doubt  the  cardinal's  state- 
ment, go  to  Mississippi,  or  Alabama,  or  South 
Carolina,  or  North  Carolina  and  ask  one  of 
the  administrators  or  trustees  from  the 
Southern  Baptist  schools  where  they  have 
refused  to  sign  the  "assurance  of  compliance" 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  sign- 
ing of  this  document  is  necessary  If  colleges 


want  to  continue  participating  in  programs 
supported  by  Federal  funds.  It  Is  an  assur- 
ance of  the  college's  willingness  to  receive 
qualified  students  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  Now  whatever  one's 
views  may  be  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever  that  this  Is 
Federal  control. 

When  the  Government  can  tell  a  school 
whom  It  must  accept  as  students.  It  Is  Just 
one  more  step  to  the  place  where  it  will 
govern  the  faculty.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  a  denominational  school  re- 
ceiving Government  assistance  would  be 
forced  to  accept  a  qualified  faculty  member 
who  happened  to  be  an  atheist.  When  the 
Government  begins  to  finance  churches  they 
cease  being  the  voice  of  God  and  become 
an  arm  of  the  Government. 

Leo  Pfeffer,  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  In  the  country,  2  or  3  years  ago  said 
to  a  Baptist  group  In  Fort  Worth,  "Religion 
can  survive  neutrality.  It  can  survive  even 
hostility,  but  it  cannot  survive  being  kept  as 
a  mistress  by  the  Government.  It  will  cease 
to  be  a  religion." 

Along  with  this  loss  goes  the  loss  of  reli- 
gious significance  of  the  chiu-ches  them- 
selves. When  churches  accept  the  preferred 
treatment  of  the  state  the  value  of  religion 
is  lowered  in  the  popular  estimate.  Too 
much  patronage,  too  much  tax  support,  too 
much  preferred  treatment — perhaps  some  in- 
stitutions can  stand  all  this,  but  the  church 
cannot.  No  church  can  carry  the  state's  lug- 
gage and  expect  to  perform  its  God-appointed 
task.  No  subsidized  institution  can  be  an 
Independent,  self-reliant  church;  because 
It  must  bow  to  Its  banker.  What  a  pitiful 
sight  to  see  a  church  sell  Its  birthright  and 
discover  that  In  return  It  has,  like  Samson, 
been  shorn  of  Its  pxDwer. 

When  the  religious  significance  of  the 
churches  Is-  gone  they  will  have  lost  their 
unique  reason  for  existence. 

In  the  April  14  Issue  of  the  Baptist  Stand- 
ard, Editor  E.  S.  James  printed  an  article 
entitled  "Let's  Be  Realistic."  It  was  written 
by  T.  C.  French.  Jr..  pastor  of  Jefferson  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  entire 
article  is  masterfully  done,  but  one  sentence 
is  sublime  in  its  simplicity.  Mr.  French 
wTote,  "A  private  Institution  which  finds  it 
necessary  to  rely  upon  public  funds  for  Its 
solvency  Is  no  longer  private."  I  don't  know 
how  It  would  be  possible  to  Improve  upon 
that  statement.  It  follows,  at  least  In  my 
mind  and  In  the  minds  of  many  of  you. 
that  when  an  Institution  ceases  to  be  a 
Christian  institution  and  becomes  a  public 
institution  it  has  lost  Its  unique  reason  for 
existence. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  a  commit- 
tee of  southern  Baptists  recently  reported 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  A  committee  to  study 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  Its  effects  on 
Baptist  colleges  and  universities  Indicated 
that  Government  assistance  might  enable 
Baptist  schools  to  be  larger  but  that  much 
of  their  distinctiveness  would  be  sacrificed. 

There  Is  a  very  true  sense  In  which  what 
we  lose,  whether  by  misuse  or  by  neglect, 
we  cannot  regain. 

If  southern  Baptists  become  an  arm  of 
the  Government  they  stand  to  lose  their 
people,  their  Independence,  and  their  reli- 
gion. Their  churches  will  become  liturgical 
and  not  saving,  ritualistic  and  not  redeem- 
ing. And  when  they  discover  their  bad  bar- 
gain. It  may  be  too  late.  It  was  the  passion- 
ate desire  of  Esau  to  have  back  that  which 
had  once  been  his  by  right.  But  the  bargain 
had  been  made  and  the  books  had  been 
closed. 

The  great  American  principle  of  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  the  best 
arrangement  of  any  recorded  on  the  pages 
of  history  for  both  religion  and  the  Govern- 
ment.    In  America  religion  flourishes  more 


than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Here 
the  Gospel  is  still  a  mighty  force.  Here  mil- 
lions of  dedicated  church  men  and  women 
sacrifice  to  support  the  work  of  their 
churches.  Here  men  dig  deep  into  their  own 
pockets  to  build  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  and  hospitals  without  coercing 
others  to  foot  the  bill.  And  here  a  man's 
religion  still  means  more  than  it  does  any- 
where else  In  the  world. 

Our  Government  Is  not  perfect,  and  our 
churches  are  not  perfect.  But  the  relation- 
ship between  church  and  state  In  this  coun- 
try Is  the  best  anyone  has  tried.  Why  should 
we  sell  the  future  of  our  children  for  the  ma- 
terial gain  of  today? 


SHERMAN  MINTON,   1890-1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  long, 
distinguished  public  career  of  former 
Justice  Sherman  Mlnton  ended  with  his 
death  last  April  9.  He  had  served  his 
Nation  and  State  in  many  capacities:  of- 
ficer in  World  War  I,  public  counselor  of 
the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission. 
U.S.  Senator,  administrative  assistant 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  for  7  years  as  a  jurist  on  the  high- 
est court  of  the  land. 

In  the  July  1965  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal,  a  fine  trib- 
ute is  paid  to  the  late  Justice  Minton 
by  Fred  P.  Bamberger,  president  of  the 
Indiana  State  Bar  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
along  with  two  accounts  describing  his 
fruitful  life,  which  appeared  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  for  April  9,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  American  Bar  Association 

Journal.  July  1965] 

Sherman    Minton.    1890-1965 

(By  Fred  P.  Bamberger,  president,  Indiana 

State  Bar  Association.  Evansville,  Ind.) 

Mr.  Justice  Sherman  Minton  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  Ind.,  on  October  20,  1890,  the 
son  of  John  E.  and  Emma  Minton.  "Shay" 
Minton,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
his  friends  from  early  youth,  was  a  true  na- 
tive Hoosler.  After  being  graduated  from 
the  New  Albany,  Ind.,  High  School,  he  at- 
tended Indiana  University,  where  he  excelled 
In  baseball  and  football  during  his  under- 
graduate career.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  the  law  college  summa 
cum  laude. 

A  $500  scholarship  enabled  him  to  do  a 
year  of  graduate  work  at  Yale  Law  School, 
where  he  won  scholastic  honors  and  helped 
establish  the  University  Legal  Aid  Society. 
He  received  his  master  of  laws  degree  cum 
laude  at  Yale.  In  1950  he  was  awarded  a 
doctor  of  laws  degree  by  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  While  at  Yale  he 
studied  under  William  Howard  Taft,  who 
declared  Sherman  Mlnton's  final  examina- 
tion paper  to  be  one  of  the  finest  he  had 
ever  read.  Once,  however,  when  young  Min- 
ton was  expounding  his  views,  Taft  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  prophetic  remark,  "I 
am  afraid,  Mr.  Minton,  that  If  you  don't  like 
the  way  this  law  Is  Interpreted,  you  will  have 
to  get  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  change  it." 

After  being  graduated  from  Yale  he 
entered  the  practice  of  law  In  New  Albany. 
His  law  practice  was  interrupted  by  service 
overseas  as  an  Infantry  captain  In  World 
War  I.  In  1925,  after  he  had  returned  to 
New  Albany  following  the  war,  he  moved  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  where  he  practiced  law  for  3 
years  and  again  returned  to  New  Albany. 
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On  August  11,  1917,  he  was  married  to 
Gertrude  Gurtz  and  to  this  union  were  born 
three  children,  Sherman,  Mary  Ann  and 
John. 

In  1933  he  became  public  counselor  of  the 
Indiana  Public  Service  Commission  and  in 
1934  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  where 
he  served  until  1941  when  he  became  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

It  is  said  that  an  accident  in  seating  in  the 
Senate  played  an  important  part  In  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Mlnton's  subsequent  career.  A  new  row 
of  seats  had  to  be  installed  for  the  Democrats 
In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  after  the  1934 
election  and  he  found  himself  next  to  an- 
other freshman,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  the 
two  became  very  close  friends. 

On  May  7,  1941.  he  was  nominated  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit;  he  took  his 
oath  of  office  on  May  29.  In  1949  President 
Truman  elevated  him  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  He  took  his  oath  of 
office  on  that  Court  on  October  12. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Minton  was  appointed, 
he  went  to  the  Court  wearing  the  tag  of  a 
liberal  In  the  minds  of  most  of  the  public. 
He  left  the  Court  with  a  firmly  established 
reputation  as  a  Judicial  conservative.  On 
the  Court  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  humorous 
and  earthy  figure,  beloved  by  his  colleagues. 
He  wrote  short  opinions,  directed  to  the  im- 
mediate issue  with  little  or  no  embellish- 
ment. 

His  retirement  from  the  Court  in  1956  be- 
cause of  ill  health  was  not  easy  for  him. 
However,  the  recognition  of  hts  physical  in- 
capacity to  maintain  his  high  record  of  Ju- 
dicial productivity  overcame  his  love  for  the 
bench. 

Mr.  Justice  Minton  died  on  April  9,  1965,  In 
Memorial  Hospital  in  New  Albany  after  con- 
finement of  Just  a  week. 

He  made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
strength  and  prestige  of  both  the  courts  he 
served  so  loyally.  He  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  citizens,  and  he  left  behind  him  an 
indelible  record  as  a  distinguished  public 
servant.  In  every  way  he  measured  up  to  the 
high  standards  and  traditions  of  the  Judi- 
ciary of  our  country.  The  record  of  his  un- 
selfish devotion  and  service  to  his  country  is 
a  much  greater  memorial  than  we  can  devise. 
His  was  a  noble  and  useful  life. 

I  From  the  Indianapolis  Times,  April  9,  1965) 

Sherman  Minton,  74,  Dies,  Ex-Supreme 
Court  Justice 

New  Albany. — Retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Sherman  Minton  died  in  his  sleep 
early  today  In  Floyd  County  Hospital.  He 
was  74. 

Minton,  who  lived  In  New  Albany  since 
his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1956,  entered  the  hospital  a  week  ago 
suffering  from  intestinal  bleeding.  His  con- 
dition steadily  worsened,  a  hospital  spokes- 
man said. 

He  died  at  2:33  a.m.  No  relatives  were 
with  him  at  the  time. 

Governor  Branlgln  today  lauded  the  late 
Justice  as  a  "great  Hoosler  *  •  •  with  un- 
common energy  and  courage." 

"Sherman  Minton  was  a  great  Hoosler.  His 
bust  In  the  State  capltol  and  his  portrait 
in  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Law  bear 
witness  to  his  eminence  In  the  law  and  his 
place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

"Born  with  uncommon  energy  and  cour- 
age, high  ambition  and  a  delightful  wit,  he 
made  his  way  through  lU  and  Yale  and 
went  on  to  become  the  first  Hoosler  to  be 
appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

"As  our  first  public  counselor,  and  later 
as  our  Senator  and  Justice  of  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals,  he  had  a  most  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  public  service,"  the  Governor  said. 


Minton  was  appointed  to  the  High  Court 
by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  September 
15,  1949,  to  replace  Wiley  B.  Rutledge,  who 
died  earlier  that  year.  Minton  had  served 
8  years  on  the  7th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Chicago  before  the  appointment. 

He  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  after 
7  years  because  of  poor  health. 

Minton,  an  ardent  New  Dealer  in  his 
younger  days,  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with 
Truman.  As  a  Senator,  Minton  was  a  sup- 
porter of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  attempt 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  because  of  its  rul- 
ings against  New  Deal  measures. 

Between  his  6-year  Senate  term  and  his 
appointment  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
In  1941,  Minton  worked  briefly  as  an  ad- 
ministrative   assistant    to   Roosevelt. 

His  political  views  moved  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  in  his  later  years  and  he^  de- 
clined to  class  himself  either  as  a  conserva- 
tive or  a  liberal.  As  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, he  voted  as  a  conservative  In  civil  lib- 
erties cases. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  Minton  lived  quietly  at  New  Albany 
except  for  a  brief  assignment  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  in  1957.  He  was  hospitalized 
in  1959  with  a  blood  clot  near  the  heart,  and 
suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  1961. 

Minton  was  a  poor  boy  who  worked  his 
way  through  high  school  and  college  waiting 
on  tables,  selling  washing  machines,  stacking 
planks  in  a  l\unberyard,  playing  semipro 
baseball,  and  serving  as  platform  manager 
of  a  Chautauqua. 

He  was  such  a  good  orator  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity that  he  didn't  even  play  second  fiddle 
to  such  classmates  as  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  the 
1940  Republican  prseidentlal  nominee,  and 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  former  Indiana  Governor, 
American  Legion  national  commander  and 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines. 

Minton  won  a  scholarship  to  Yale  and 
studied  there  as  a  graduate  student  under  ex- 
President  William  Howard  Taft. 

Minton  was  born  October  20,  1890,  In  the 
hill  village  of  Georgetown,  Ind.,  near  the 
winding  Ohio  River  across  from  Louisville. 
His  parents  were  of  modest  means  and  Min- 
ton shared  a  little  two-room  house  with 
them,  a  sister,  and  two  brothers. 

His  father,  John,  worked  variously  as  a 
railroad  section  hand,  a  grocer,  and  a  farm- 
er. His  mother  died  when  Minton  was  9. 
The  family  moved  to  a  small  farm,  then  mi- 
grated to  Texas.  There,  Minton  got  a  Job 
trimming  neckbones  in  the  pork  cutting  de- 
partment of  a  meatpacking  plant. 

He  saved  his  money,  ambitious  to  return 
to  Indiana  and  a  law  career.  When  he  had 
enough,  he  returned  to  New  Albany,  finished 
high  school,  worked  until  he  had  enough 
money  to  start  to  college,  then  entered  Indi- 
ana University. 

Despite  his  various  Job  ventures,  Minton 
had  to  skimp  to  keep  in  school.  One  sum- 
mer he  lived  on  $10,  eating  berries  and  stale 
bread  bought  at  the  rate  of  two  loaves  for  a 
nickel. 

At  Yale,  Minton  and  Professor  Taft  tan- 
gled in  class  one  day  over  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  the  law  had  a  right  to  confiscate 
nets  of  a  fisherman  convicted  of  charges  he 
seined  In  a  navigable  stream. 

"Naturally,"  Minton  explained  later,  "I 
felt  sorry  for  that  poor  devil  who  lost  his 
nets." 

He  argued  the  High  Court  was  wrong.  Taft 
argued  it  was  right.  Then  Taft  ended  the 
discussion  by   saying: 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Minton,  that  if  you  don't 
like  the  way  this  law  has  been  Interpreted 
you  win  have  to  get  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  change  it." 

Returning  to  New  Albany,  Minton  Joined 
a  law  firm  and  married  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  Gertrude  Giu-tz.  Then  World 
War  I  came  and  he  Joined  the  AEF,  emerging 
as     an     Infantry    captain.    His    first    son. 


Sherman,  Jr.,  was  6  months  old  when 
Sherman,  Sr.,  mustered  out  and  returned  to 
law  practice. 

Two  more  children  arrived  to  the  Mlntons 
In  the  1920's,  John  E.  and  Mary  Anne. 

In  1932,  his  college  classmate.  McSutt,  was 
elected  Indiana  Governor.  McNutt  ap- 
pointed Minton  public  counselor  of  the 
Indiana  Public  Service  Commission.  Minton 
fought  vigorously  and  successfully  for  utility 
rate  reductions  and  was  going  strong  when 
the  Hoosler  Democratic  Party  hierarchy 
picked  him  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Democrats  were  riding  high  on  the 
crest  of  the  New  Deal  when  Minton  ran 
against  veteran  Senator  Arthur  R.  Robinson, 
a  Republican,  in  1934.     He  won  with  ease. 

When  Minton  retired  at  the  age  of  65  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  returned  to  a  com- 
fortable home  in  the  exclusive  Silvers  Hills 
section  of  New  Albany  overlooking  the  Ohio 
River. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,   1965] 

Justice  Minton  Backed  F.D.R.'s  New  Deal 

Aims 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

"When  I  was  a  young  man  playing  base- 
ball and  football  I  strongly  supported  my 
team.  I  was  then  a  partisan.  But  later 
when  I  refereed  games  I  had  no  team.  I 
had  no  side.  The  same  was  true  when  I 
left  the  political  arena  and  assumed  the 
bench." 

This  parallel  to  sports  made  by  retired  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Sherman  Minton,  who 
died  yesterday,  summed  up  his  public 
career  as  a  Jurist  and  a  U.S.  Senator. 

He  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana  from 
1934  to  1940.  Defeated  in  his  bid  for  re- 
election, he  became  one  of  President  Roose- 
velt's assistants  "with  a  passion  for  ano- 
nymity" and  a  passion  for  the  New  Deal,  as 
well. 

RETIREO  in    1956 

In  1941  he  was  named  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  in  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1949  by  President 
Truman  and  retired  in  1956. 

He  considered  the  Supreme  Court's  unani- 
mous school  desegregation  decision  of  1954 
to  be  "undoubtedly  the  most  Important"  of 
his  7-year  term. 

Shortly  after  retiring,  he  predicted  that 
"resistance  to  segregation  will  ultimately 
fail.  There  must  be  an  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  the 
Constitution  means  is  the  law." 

He  once  said  that  the  desegregation  rul- 
ing stemmed  In  part  from  the  psychological 
hardship  that  segregation  imposed  on  Negro 
children.  His  own  childhood  was  marked 
by  struggle. 

BORN  IN  2-ROOM  CABIN 

He  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Ind.,  near 
New  Albany,  74  years  ago.  His  father  worked 
variously  as  a  railroad  section  hand,  grocer, 
and  farmer.  The  family  of  six  lived  In  a 
small,  2-room  cabin.  When  he  was  9  his 
mother  died. 

In  his  manhood  he  was  big,  affable,  and 
one  of  Indiana's  most  popular  public  figures. 
He  made  friends  easily — a  close  one  was  Mr. 
Truman — and  enjoyed  mingling  with  people. 

He  rated  the  New  Deal  era  as  the  most 
exciting  of  his  life.  In  1934,  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Senate,  he  made  a  state- 
ment that  became  prime  fodder  for  Repub- 
licans across  the  Nation. 

"You  can't  offer  a  hungry  man  the  Con- 
stitution," the  candidate  said.  "You  can't 
say  to  a  man  hunting  a  Job,  'Here,  have  a 
Constitution.'  " 

As  a  Senator  Mr.  Minton  led  the  fight  for 
President  Roosevelt's  unsuccessful  prop>OBal 
to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court.  In  retirement 
he  had  said  that  In  retrospect  he  was  glad  the 
plan  failed,  but  that  was  not  his  tack  when 
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he  was  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1949. 

On  the  Supreme  Court  bench  Justice 
Mlnton's  approach  to  national  problems 
proved  to  be  middle  of  the  road,  as  It  had 
been  on  the  court  of  appeals. 

While  a  Justice,  Mr.  Mlnton  retained  his 
affection  for  the  Senate.  Occasionally  he 
strolled  across  Capitol  Plaza,  entered  the 
Senate  and  took  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  to  listen  to  debate. 

Bnj,  ON  THUTH 

The  celling  of  the  Chamber  all  but  fell  In 
on  him  in  1938,  when  he  Introduced  a  bill 
making  It  a  felony  "to  publish  as  a  fact 
anything  known  to  be  false." 

The  bill,  which  died  In  committee,  carried 
fines  and  Imprisonment  for  erring  publishers. 

Mr.  Mlnton  was  on  his  own  from  his  second 
year  in  high  school.  He  worked  his  way 
through  high  school  and  the  University  of 
Indiana  waiting  on  tables,  selling  washing 
machines,  stacking  planks  In  a  lumber  yard, 
playing  semipro  baseball.  Diurlng  his  youth, 
when  his  family  moved  to  Texas,  he  trimmed 
neck  bones  In  a  meatpacking  plant. 

At  the  university  he  played  football  and 
baseball.  As  an  orator  he  was  a  standout 
even  among  such  classmates  as  Wendell  L. 
Wlllkle  and  Paul  V.  McNutt. 

Mr.  Mlnton  was  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity's law  school  In  1915  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Yale  Law  School,  where  he  did  gradu- 
ate work  for  a  year. 

ARGXJMENT  WITH  TAFT 

At  Yale  he  and  Prof.  William  Howard  Taft, 
the  former  President  and  Supreme  Co\u-t 
Justice,  tangled  in  class  one  day  over  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  the  law  had  a  right 
to  confiscate  nets  of  a  fisherman  convicted  of 
seining  In  a  navigable  stream.  « 

He  argued  that  the  High  Court  was  wrong. 
Taft  argued  It  was  right.  Taft  ended  the 
discussion  by  saying: 

"I'm  afraid.  Mr.  Mlnton,  that  If  you  don't 
like  the  way  this  law  has  been  Interpreted 
you  win  have  to  get  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  change  It." 

Returning  to  New  Albany.  Mr.  Mlnton 
Joined  a  law  firm  and  married  his  high  school 
sweetheart.  Gertrude  Gurtz.  Then  World 
War  I  came  and  he  Joined  the  AEP. 

As  a  captain  of  Infantry,  he  was  a  general 
staff  officer  under  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  In 
that  capacity  he  helped  move  many  troops 
along  several  fronts  and  spent  several 
weeks  under  fire  on  the  Soi.ssons  and  Ver- 
dun fronts.  After  the  armistice  he  moved 
Into  Luxembourg  with  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion. 

Returning  home,  he  resumed  his  law  prac- 
tice In  New  Albany.  In  1925  he  went  to  Mi- 
ami. Fla..  and  practiced  there  for  3  years, 
then  returned  to  Indiana.  He  was  public 
counselor  of  the  Indiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission—and  In  a  little  more  than  a  year 
had  won  utility  rate  reductions  of  $3.2  mil- 
lion— when  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mlnton  never  affiliated  with  a  church. 
His  wife  was  a  Catholic  but  he  called  him- 
self a  Protestant  because  his  parents  were. 

Three  children.  Sherman,  Jr.,  John  Evan 
and  Mary  Anne,  also  survive. 


dancer  for  many  yer.rs — I  could  claim 
unique  credentials  to  comment  on  the 
dance  masters  meeting  and  to  salute 
their  work  throughout  America. 

Participants  In  this  weekend's  com- 
petition are  not  only  among  our  coun- 
try's finest  dancers — but  they  are  exam- 
ples of  the  fine  young  men  and  women 
who  are  learning  to  appreciate  the 
wholesome  traditional  ballroom  dances 
of  America. 

I  believe  the  dance  masters  should 
be  congratulated  and  indeed  thanked  for 
their  successful  efforts  in  preserving  tra- 
ditional dances  such  as  the  waltz,  folk, 
foxtrot,  tango,  and  others.  These  dances 
have  added  their  share  of  beauty  to  the 
Western  culture  and  I  predict  they  will 
always  be  popular  long  after  their  con- 
temporary competitors  have  vanished  as 
fleeting  fads. 

Having  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  career  in  theater  arts,  I  know  that 
dancing  can  provide  a  lifetime  source  of 
pleasure  and  relaxation,  as  well  as 
physical  exercise. 

Equally  important,  our  young  people 
will  find  that  dancing  teaches  the  sort  of 
grace  and  poise  which  give  us  immeasur- 
able social  ease  throughout  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  most 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  film  as  a 
true  reflection  of  American  culture,  the 
competitions  this  weekend  and  include 
them  in  motion  pictures  shown  abroad.  I 
believe  our  Nation  would  gain  needed 
friends  abroad  with  such  a  visual  pres- 
entation of  the  wholesome  dance  tradi- 
tions of  this  Nation. 

Dance  Masters  of  America  plays  a 
leading  role  in  the  proper  development  of 
our  young  people  and  has  earned  oiur 
commendation. 


NATIONAL  DANCE  COMPETITIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dance  Masters  of  America  are  conduct- 
ing their  annual  national  dance  com- 
petitions in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  week- 
end, July  30  through  August  2. 

The  young  people  participating  in  this 
competition  have  been  selected  in  State 
and  regional  contests  all  over  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  because  of  my  past  associa- 
tion  with  the  arts — particularly  as  a 


These  letters  reflect  their  deep  interest 
in  an  effective  and  adequate  farm  pro- 
gram for  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JULT  17,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  feel  It  Is  desirable  If  as  many  controls 
and  subsidies  as  possible  can  be  lifted  from 
all  areas  of  the  American  economy;  but  his- 
tory has  taught  that  some  planning  is  neces- 
sary. The  completely  free  marketplace  of 
Adam  Smith  allows  too  much  cruel  disaster 
to  crush  large  segments  of  our  economy  In 
times  of  depression.  Rural  America  has  been 
In  a  depression  for  many  years,  but  has  been 
able  to  survive  because  of  farm  subsidies. 
These  subsidies  must  continue  or  the  agri- 
culture depression  which  appears  to  be  near- 
ing  Its  end  will  relapse  into  a  catastrophe. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  mass  exodus  from  the 
small  towns  and  farms  of  the  huge  army  of 
unemployed  that  will  be  created.  These 
towns  and  farm  homes  will  be  destroyed  by 
desertion  Just  as  completely  as  if  they  were 
bombed  in  war  time. 

I  urge  you  to  support  farm  subsidies  and 
an   agriculture   program    that   will   allow   a 
healthy  rural  America. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  PrrBLADo,  O.D. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FAMILY 
FARMER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  detailed  and 
specific  information  on  the  plight  of  the 
family  farmer  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  over  the  Nation.  I  have  said,  but 
perhaps  with  not  enough  emphasis,  that 
the  plight  of  the  family  farmer  is  of  ex- 
treme concern  not  only  to  those  living  on 
farms,  but  to  those  living  on  the  main 
streets  of  rural  America — the  bankers, 
businessmen,  the  merchants,  the  filling 
station  operators,  the  implement  dealers, 
the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  all  others 
who  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
agri-business  payroll  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  12  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point,  as  a  representative  sampling 
of  small  town  interest  in  the  vitality  of 
the  American  family  farm.  Among  these 
letters  are  letters  from  a  doctor,  an  im- 
plement dealer,  a  retail  department  store, 
a  co-op  oil  company,  a  seed  company,  a 
grocery  store,  a  hardware  store,  a  ma- 
chine company,  a  builders  supply  com- 
pany, a  grain  elevator  manager,  an  auto- 
mobile dealer,  and  a  manager  of  a  farm- 
ers cooperative  creamery. 
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Farmers  Cooperative  Creamery  Co., 

Roseau,  Minn. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Our  business  Is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
farming  Industry  In  this  area.  The  present 
trend  of  reducing  the  number  of  farmers,  and 
also  a  continual  lessening  of  ianm.  Income,  Is 
very  disturbing. 

We  would  sincerely  encourage  your  sup- 
port for  the  dairy  bill  which  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale 
have  Introduced.  The  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent farm  program  with  improvements  In  this 
program  wovUd  bring  farm  commodity  prices 
up  to  full  parity. 

We  would  like  to  see  additional  controls  re- 
stricting the  Imports  of  farm  products  so  as 
to  further  assist  this  country's  farm  prices. 
The  same  restrictions,  we  believe,  would  be 
helpful  on  grass  seeds. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  we  have  an 
early  completion  of  the  Roseau  River  drain- 
age project.  This  project  is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  We  would 
be  most  appreciative  for  any  assistance  you 
can  give  to  get  this  project  Included  In  the 
rivers  and  harbors  onuiibus  bill  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  In  this  session. 

An  Increase  In  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice pajrments  to  the  farmer  for  drainage, 
which  presently  is  5  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
would  be  a  great  help  to  farm  Improvement 
In  Roseau  County.  The  present  cost  of  such 
work  Is  averaging  14  cents.  We  suggest  a 
payment  of  approximately  one-half  of  this 
cost,  or  7  cents. 

Encouragement  by  you  on  the  above  pro- 
grams will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  upon 
final  completion  these  programs  will  do  much 
to  assist  the  farm  people  In  our  area. 

A  letter  of  reply  on  these  Items  from  you 
would  also  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  Skime, 
I  Manager. 

Jackson  Motors, 
Roseau,  Minn.,  July  17,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  an  automobile  and  truck  dealer  In 
Roseau,  Minn.  I  rely  on  the  entire  Roseau 
County  area  as  my  trade  area.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  future  of  my  trade  area 
and  see  where  economic  conditions  must  be 
stimulated.    I  am  32  years  of  age  and  have  a 


family  to  support.  I  have  faith  In  this  area 
and  see  Its  great  potential.  I  am  now  build- 
ing a  new  home  here  and  this  done  with 
borrowed  money.  I  have  other  plans  that  I 
would  like  to  put  Into  effect  and  will  If 
Roseau  County's  agricultural  economy  can 
be  stimulated.  New  facilities,  expanded 
number  of  employees,  and  general  expansion 
In  my  automobile  and  truck  retailing  field 
are  these  plans. 

I  am  80  percent  dependent  on  farmers 
for  my  business  and  Indirectly  100  percent 
dependent  on  Roseau  County  farm  Income. 
Water  drainage  has  most  generally  bfen^a 
problem  with  raising  a  good  crop.  F^rm 
drainage  programs  have  placed  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  Roseau  River  to  carry  water 
out  of  the  area  to  Its  destination.  The 
Roseau  River  drainage  project  of  cleaning, 
widening,  and  making  deeper  the  channel 
win  enable  most  every  farmer  in  my  trade 
area  to  raise  a  crop  with  little  fear  of  drown- 
ing and  flooding.  I  put  forth  a  strong  plea 
for  full  legislative  action  to  make  this  proj- 
ect possible  and  put  same  Into  effect  Imme- 
diately. My  business  establishment  Itself 
was  threatened  by  fioodwaters  this  spring. 

Raising  of  certified  grass  and  grain  crops 
has  been  a  specialty  In  our  area.  I  also 
would  ask  legislative  action  to  curtail  imme- 
diately all  importation  of  such  certified  grass 
seeds  and  grains.  This  has  most  seriously 
harmed  our  economy  recently.  Pleas  were 
made,  but  not  heeded.  Please  consider  im- 
mediate action  to  protect  that  which  we  rely 
on  for  a  great  part  of  our  economy.  Abun- 
dance of  grasses  allow  grazing  and  Ideal  beef 
and  livestock  production  In  our  Roseau 
County.  Curbing  of  importation  of  beef 
on  the  hoof  or  shipped  Into  the  country  In 
any  other  manner  will  greatly  stabilize  beef 
prices  and  give  our  local  farmers  Incentive 
to  expand  In  this  field.  Our  area  Is  very 
suited  to  beef  production. 

We  must  encourage  expanding  the  popu- 
latloti  of  our  county.  Measures  done  by  leg- 
islation In  the  past  have  taken  away  50  to 
60  percent  of  our  people.  I  most  certainly 
am  piking  of  the  soil  bank.  Our  llfeblood 
In  Roseau  County  will  be  people  on  the  farm 
who  actively  work  these  farms  as  productive 
units.  Taxes  they  pay,  goods  and  services 
they  purchase  to  operate  the  farm  as  a  pro- 
ductive unit  win  stimulate  our  economy. 
Any  such  measure  of  land  retirement  will 
very  seriously  depress  our  already  sagging 
economy  and  population  numbers. 

I  ask  your  support  In  stimulating  Roseau 
County's  agricultural  economy  by  consider- 
ing legislative  action  as  above  described. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Jackson. 


July  15,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

1  am  a  farmer  In  Roseau  County,  Minn., 
operating  640  acres  of  farmland,  and  I  am 
also  the  manager  of  a  grain  elevator  located 
in  Roseau,  Minn. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  are  In  need  of  the 
continuation  of  a  farm  program,  as  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  economy,  both  local  and  na- 
tional, that  the  farmer  receive  his  fair  share 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

I  am  against  any  program  that  would  en- 
tall  the  retirement  of  any  additional  land, 
such  as  took  place  under  the  soil  bank 
program. 

I  feel  that  small  grains  should  be  sup- 
ported at  100  percent  of  parity.  Rigid  con- 
trols should  be  maintained. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  larger  amoimt  of 
grain  stored  under  the  farm  program  should 
be  maintained  under  storage  on  the  farm, 
rather  than  stored  by  commercial  companies 
off  the  farm. 

The  farm  storage  program  should  be  en- 
larged upon  to  allow  a  greater  amovmt  of 
grain  to  be  resealed  each  year  on  the  farm. 


I  am  In  favor  of  curtailing  the  Importa- 
tion of  grass  seed,  such  as  bluegrass,  as  our 
domestic  production  Is  adequate  at  this 
time. 

I  favor  the  completion  of  the  Roseau  River 
drainage  program  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as 
many  farmers  In  this  area  are  being  flooded 
each  year  due  to  the  river  leaving  its  banks. 

Lawrence  Klema. 


Peterson  Builders  Supply, 
Roseau,  Minn.,  July  15. 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  soil  bank  system  set  up  about  10  years 
ago  did  our  county  a  lot  of  harm  as  I  see  It. 
We  lost  a  lot  of  population  because  of  It  and 
that  was  the  biggest  fault  and  there  were 
several  others. 

I  feel  that  the  new  proposed  soil  bank  pro- 
gram would  again  make  our  problems  much 
worse  than  ever  and  I  am  very  much  against 
It. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  help 
the  Roseau  drainage  program  because  we 
dlrely  need  It. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  P.  Peterson. 

OK  Machine  Co., 
Roseau,  Minn.,  July  15, 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We  own  and  operate  our  own  business  In 
Roseau,  Minn.,  and  we  are  engaged  In  the 
sale  of  farm  machinery  among  other  busi- 
ness ventures.  Our  Income  Is  dependent 
upon  the  Income  received  by  farmers.  Our 
future  Income  and  our  ability  to  exist  In 
business  depends  on  how  well  or  how  poorly 
the  farmer  fares. 

We  urge  passage  of  a  farm  bill  and  a 
strong  program  of  support  prices.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  any  additional  land  placed 
In  a  land  retirement  program. 

We  desire  to  see  a  stronger  restriction 
placed  on  the  Importation  of  beef  cattle  and 
grass  seeds  as  both  of  these  Industries  are  of 
great  Importance  to  our  particular  area. 

We  desire  to  see  the  Roseau  River  drain- 
age program  completed. 

We  request  your  support  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram  that   will  benefit   all  of  the  farmers 
not   only   In   our  Immediate   area  but   also 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Yours  truly, 

Don  Grakn. 

Brastad's, 
Roseau,  Minn.,  July  16,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  engaged  In  the  operation  of  a  hard- 
ware store  In  Roseau,  Minn.,  and  I  also  am  a 
farmland  operator. 

I  am  Interested  In  seeing  a  program  set  up 
wherein  the  Roseau  River  drainage  project 
will  be  completed.  I  desire  to  see  a  farm 
program  passed  to  provide  support  prices  for 
the  farmers  In  the  coming  years. 

I  desire  to  see  a  reduction  in  the  Im- 
portation of  beef  and  bluegrass  seed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  program  Involv- 
ing additional  acres  put  Into  a  land  retire- 
ment program  should  be  passed  at  this  time. 
I  feel  that  a  continuation  of  the  SCS  pay- 
ments In  an  amount  greater  than  the  present 
5  cents  per  yard  payment  should  be  effected. 
Very  truly, 

Berdeen  Brastad. 


Roseau,  Minn., 

July  17,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

My  business  Is  very  much  dependent  on 
the  farming  Industry  In  this  area.  The  pres- 
ent trend  of  reducing  the  number  of  farm- 
ers and  the  continual  decrease  in  farm  in- 
come Is,  of  course,  disturbing  to  me. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  a  completely 
fresh  approach  to  solving  the  farm  problem. 
We  have  had  various  types  of  Government 


farm  programs  for  the  last  30  years  and  the 
farm  situation,  economically,  has  continued 
to  deteriorate.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
system  of  relaxed  controls  given  a  chance  to 
operate. 

I  do  not  believe  In  flooding  the  meat  mar- 
ket with  foreign  Imports  but  at  the  same 
time  the  livestock  Industry  has  been  about 
as  free  of  Government  controls  as  any  part 
of  the  farming  Industry  and  over  the  past 
30  years  has  the  best  economic  record.  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  In  tampering  with 
this  record. 

The  tendency  of  the  past  30  years  of  regu- 
lation of  every  small  detail  of  the  farmer's 
business  is  gradually  restricting  his  activi- 
ties until  the  complicated  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  him  a  complete  serf  of  the  state. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Buran, 
Red  Owl  Agency  No.  2763. 


R.S.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Inc., 
Roseau,  Minn.,  July  16, 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

For  the  past  35  years  I  have  lived  In 
Roseau  County.  During  this  period  I  have 
been  engaged  In  farming,  timber  produc- 
tion and  grass  seed  business.  I  am'^ttcjL 
familiar  with  economic  conditions  In  the  area 
and  for  the  past  10  years  a  trend  has  devel- 
oped that  Is  exceedingly  disturbing.  The 
population  of  the  county  has  decreased  about 
one-third  and  the  alarming  factor  Is  that 
too  many  of  the  younger  people  are  leaving 
the  area. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  farm  pro- 
gram that  takes  good,  established,  productive 
land  out  of  production.  The  small  towns  In 
the  area  are  dependent  upon  the  nu-al  pop- 
ulation for  their  survival  and  a  continuation 
of  the  present  trend  will  put  many  of  the 
present  small  businesses  out  of  existence. 
Forcing  most  of  the  present  rural  popula- 
tion into  urban  areas  will  create  a  situation 
that  will  be  harmful  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  S.  Rice. 

Consumers  Co-op.  On,  Co., 
Roseau,  Minn.,  July  17, 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

In  our  area  we  have  a  situation  that  has 
become  a  definite  handicap  to  our  economy, 
it  being  the  loss  of  farm  families.  Follow- 
ing are  suggestions  that  I  feel  must  be  done 
to  correct  this  situation : 

1.  A  continued  farm  program  and  exten- 
sion of  the  present  program  for  4  years  with 
improvement  in  prices. 

2.  Increase  SCS  pajonents  for  drainage,  as 
payments  have  decreased  and  costs  Increased. 

3.  Restrict  beef  Imports  to  further  assist 
livestock  prices. 

4.  Restrict  additional  grass  seed  imports. 

5.  To  get  Immediate  action  on  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  drainage  program  of  the 
Roseau  River. 

Sincerely, 

Oliver  Wold, 

President. 
Leo  Hipsher, 

Vice  President. 
Edgar  Ericksen. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

OLE  VIST  AD, 

Director. 
RuDT  Holland, 

Director. 

C.  R.  Anthony  Co., 
Roseau,  Minn.,  July  17, 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Because  my  biislness  Is  so  dependent  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  farming  Industry,  I  would 
like  to  urge  all  concerned  to  take  another 
long  hard  look  at  the  plight  of  the  farmers. 
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There  have  been  many  phases  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  past  which  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory,  such  as  the  soil  bank.  This 
type  of  program,  while  it  did  help  some  in- 
dividuals temporarily,  only  tended  to  reduce 
our  already  dwindling  population  more 
rapidly.  I  believe  a  program  of  some  sort  is 
necessary,  but  it  should  be  of  a  type  that 
would  encourage  our  young  people  to  go  into 
farming  as  a  vocation. 

A  very  vital  item  to  this  particular  area  is 
the  rapid  completion  of  the  Roseau  River 
drainage  program  which  has  met  and  cleared 
all  of  the  engineering  barriers  and  now 
awaits  the  appropriation  by  the  Congress  to 
proceed  with  the  work;  and  greatly  enhance 
the  economic  status  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  surrounding  area. 

Any  concern  and  encouragement  on  any 
progressive    program    to    help    all    types    of 
farming  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  every- 
one in  the  area. 
Sincerely, 

D.   L.   WiLLET, 

Manager. 

Fredrickson  Implement  Co.. 

Roseau,  Minn.,  July  16,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Conccrv: 

We  are  alarmed  at  the  present  trend  of 
more  and  more  farmers  leaving  the  farm  and 
their  land  being  absorbed  by  the  larger 
operators. 

The  young  people  are  not  staying  on  the 
farm,  and  taking  over  the  oper-ition.  but  are 
heading  for  Jobs  in  the  city.  This  is  ca\ised 
by  economic  conditions  on  the  farm,  where 
the  farm  products  are  not  at  parity  prices. 

We  feel  that  imports  should  carry  a  tariff 
so  that  national  products  from  the  farm 
would  have  some  price  protection,  due  to 
the  higher  costs  of  production. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  continuance  of 
the  present  SCS  program  as  It  now  stands 
and  that  grain  storage  would  be  limited  to 
farm  storage  by  practicing  farmers. 
Yours  truly, 

RoL.^ND  W.  Fredrickson. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  LIBERIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Nation  of  Liberia  as  it  celebrates  its  118th 
year  as  an  independent  republic,  the 
oldest  republic  of  Africa. 

In  recent  years  Liberia  has  made  great 
progress  under  the  administration  of 
President  William  V.  S.  Tubman.  The 
Liberian  economy  is  based  on  three  nat- 
ural resources:  rubber,  iron  ore,  and 
timber.  Unlike  a  number  of  other  less  de- 
veloped nations  Liberia  does  not  fear 
and  distrust  foreign  investment.  The 
welcome  mat  is  out  and  this  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  tremendous  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  enjoyed  by  the  Liberian 
people.  Prom  1939  through  1950  total 
revenues  were  less  than  $4  million  an- 
nually. The  estimate  for  1965  is  $46  mil- 
lion. A  remarkable  expansion  took  place 
in  the  1950's  and  the  trend  will  continue. 

In  its  domestic  life  Liberia  is  a  nation 
of  stability  in  spite  of  great  diversity 
among  its  peoples.  In  this  nation  of  ap- 
proximately 1  million  population  there 
are  28  tribal  groups.  About  90  percent  of 
the  people  still  live  under  tribal  customs. 
But  the  farsighted  efforts  of  the  Liberian 
Goverrunent  to  bring  these  diverse  peo- 
ples into  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  nation  lias  resulted  in  a  unity  not 
often  seen  in  Africa. 


Liberia's  political  structure  is  modeled 
after  the  United  States  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  nations  are  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  confidence.  Liberia 
offers  friendship  and  cooperation  to  all 
and  maintains  excellent  relations  with 
other  African  nations  as  well. 

The  Liberian  people  can  look  forward 
to  continued  progress  and  prosperity  and 
we  wish  them  well  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence. 


EXCLUSIVE  USE  OP  DULLES  AIR- 
PORT BY  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  suggested  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  use  only  Dulles  or  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  for  air  travel. 

I  oppose,  as  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed in  the  past,  this  attempt  to  have 
the  Government  divert  traffic  from 
Friendship  Airport  to  the  Washington 
airports.  For  many  residents  of  this 
area,  it  is  more  convenient  and  more 
pleasant  to  travel  through  Friendship. 
The  Government  should  not  favor  one 
of  these  airports  over  the  other. 

I  am  supported  in  this  position  by  Mr. 
Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  who  is  concerned 
with  the  broad  interests  of  the  airlines. 
Mr.  Tipton  has  likewise  opposed  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Halaby. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Tipton's  recent  statement 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ATA  Head  Comments  on  Arul  Airport  Use 

W.\SHiNCTON,  D.C. — "Washington  and  Bal- 
timore ne?d  the  three  airports  now  serving 
the  area:  Dulles.  Washington  National,  and 
Friendship  (Baltimore)."  Stuart  G.  Tipton, 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
said  today. 

"These  airports  offer  the  traveling  public  a 
flexibility  which  would  be  lost  if  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  attempt  to  channel  traffic 
into  one,  at  the  expense  of  the  ethers,"  he 
said. 

Tipton's  comments  were  made  following 
statements  of  former  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Administrator  Najeeb  E.  Halaby  urging  the 
designation  of  Dulles  as  the  only  jet  air- 
port to  serve  Washington.  According  to  press 
accounts,  Mr.  Halaby  also  urged  that  Fed- 
eral Government  employees  should  be  re- 
quired to  use  only  Dulles  or  Washington  Na- 
tional. He  is  further  reported  to  have  said 
that  Friendship  airport  In  Baltimore  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  a  supersonic 
airport. 

"The  growing  demand  for  air  transporta- 
tion in  the  area  can  best  be  served  by  al- 
lowing the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  air 
travelers  to  choose  that  airport  which  Is  most 
convenient  fcr  them.  This  convenience  can 
be  enhanced  if  Washington  National  Airport, 
the  only  one  of  the  three  which  does  not 
permit  commercial  Jet  operations,  were  to 
open  Its  runways  to  the  many  new  Jet  air- 
craft being  purchased  by  the  airlines  serving 
Washington,"  he  said.  "Failure  to  open 
Washington  National  to  Jets  Is  forcing  many 
airlines  to  maintain  plston-englned  sched- 
ules longer  than  Is  necessary.  Restrictions 
on  Washington  National  are  now  controlling 


the  quality  of  service  provided  for  hundreds 
of  miles  north,  south,  and  west. 

"Arbitrary  restrictions  are  never  the  an- 
swer to  the  needs  of  air  travelers.  Air  trans- 
portation, and  airports,  should  be  made  more 
convenient  for  the  passenger,  not  less. 

"Mr.  Halaby  said  that  Friendship  Airport 
should  never  be  opened  to  supersonic  air 
transportation.  As  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing cities,  Baltimore,  Just  as  much  as  Wash- 
ington, deserves  the  very  best  that  the  air 
transport  system  can  offer  to  the  public.  It 
would  be  inconceivable  to  deny  Baltimore 
the  many  benefits  that  will  flow  from  the 
supersonic  age,"  he  said. 


THE  FICTITIOUS  14TH  AMEND- 
MENT—RADIO ADDRESS  BY  DEAN 
CLARENCE  MANION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Dean  Clarence  Manion,  who  produces 
the  Manion  Forum  each  week  over  a  vast 
network  of  radio  stations,  is  an  outstand- 
ing attorney  and  expert  on  constitu- 
tional law.  For  many  years,  he  was 
dean  of  the  law  school  at  Notre  Dame 
University  and  served  on  a  very  impor- 
tant commission  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

In  his  weekly  broadcast  of  July  11, 
1965,  Dean  Manion  presented  a  very  elo- 
quent discussion  of  an  important  consti- 
tutional question — the  validity  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  many  socialis- 
tic decisions  and  actions  which  have 
been  rendered  under  its  purported  au- 
thority. The  broadcast  is  entitled  "The 
Fictitious  14th  Amendment:  A  Perni- 
cious Parasite  Is  Swallowing  the  Tree." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  outstanding  radio  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Fictitious    14th   Amendment:    A   Per- 
nicious Parasite  Is  Swallowing  the  Tree 
(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion) 

Those  who  merely  skim  and  scan  the  day's 
news  will  seldom  see  its  sources.  But  If  you 
first  dig  and  then  sift  carefully,  the  same 
group  of  underlying  motivations  will  gen- 
erally turn  up  In  the  sieve  after  the  assorted 
grains  of  fact  have  fallen  through.  There  in 
the  sieve,  along  with  communism,  you  will 
probably  find  sex,  crime  and,  of  course, 
politics. 

But  now.  more  often  than  not,  the  deep- 
digger  and  careful-sifter  will  find  something 
called  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  And,  he  will 
observe  too.  that  the  news  which  has  been 
generated  by  the  14th  amendment  has  n 
revolutionary  quality  that  will  disturb  him, 
no  end. 

This  particular  generator  of  important 
news  has  been  around  for  a  long  time  and 
it  gets  much  more  powerful  with  age.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  is  high  time  for  all  of 
us  to  examine  this  prolific  piece  of  historical 
sedimentation  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Its  offspring  are  un- 
countably  numerous,  often  obnoxious  and  al- 
ways illegitimate,  because,  strictly  speaking, 
the  14th  amendment  itself  is  not  a  valid  part 
of  the  Constitution  since  it  was  never  validly 
ratified  as  such  by  three-fourths  of  the  duly 
constituted  legislatures  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

However,  notwithstanding  their  sinister 
origin,  the  modern  proliferations  of  the  14th 
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amendment  have  now  become  so  vigorous 
that  they  have  pushed  the  main  body  of  our 
authentic  Constitution  completely  out  of  the 
sight  of  our  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  when 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  associates  look 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to- 
day, they  are  able  to  find  little  or  nothing 
except  the  14th  amendment,  so-called. 

This  is  why  prayer  is  no  longer  permitted 
in  our  tax-supported  public  schools,  and  why 
we  are  forced  to  tolerate  nauseous,  crime- 
promoting  pornography  on  our  public  news- 
stands. This  is  why  more  and  more  of  our 
policemen  are  now  afraid  to  move  in  with 
full  force  on  lawbreakers  lest  they,  instead 
of  the  criminals,  end  up  as  the  accused. 

Because  of  this  fictitious  14th  amend- 
ment, 100,000  convicts — give  or  take  a  few 
tliousand — who  are  now  in  our  State  peni- 
tentiaries are  confidently  expecting  to  be 
freed  at  any  moment  because  their  lawyer 
was  not  present  when  they  were  accused. 

Because  of  this  ubiquitous  but  demon- 
strably illegitimate  14th  amendment,  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  now  lost  their 
historic  constitutional  power  to  regulate 
elections,  along  with  the  right  and  duty  to 
register  and  qualify  their  voters. 

But  most  important  of  all  of  these  and 
other  Innumerable  projections  of  this  14th 
amendment,  is  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
ruling  that  it — the  amendment  that  is — now 
requires  each  State  to  redistrict  and  reap- 
portion both  houses  of  its  legislature  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  population  basis,  regard- 
less of  a  contrary  direction  by  the  people  of 
the  State  as  expressed  In  a  statewide  popu- 
lar election. 

Twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  have  now 
petitioned  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convei"»tion  to  reverse  this  undemocratic 
one-man.  one-vote  ruling,  and  Congress  it- 
self is  debating  the  proposal  of  a  new  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  change  this 
strange  and  sudden  judicial  extension  of  an 
old  amendment,  the  14th,  so-called,  which,  as 
every  responsible  historian  knows,  has  no 
legitimate  existf-nce. 

These  frantic  attempts  to  amend  an 
amendment  that  does  not  exist  would  seem 
to  take  us  all  on  a  constitutional  hayride 
"through  the  looking  glass"  with  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  Now.  tlierefore,  before  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  goes  into 
a  total,  permanent  eclipse  behind  this 
burgeoning  false  pretense,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  birth  certificate  of  this,  said,  14th 
amendment,  and  at  the  facts  surrounding 
its  long  and  active  life. 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  a  hundred 
years  are  needed  to  completely  digest  its 
day-by-day,  yc.ir-by-yenr  intake.  This  be- 
ing so.  we  may  now  more  or  less  safely  pass 
Judgment  upon  the  historic  events  that 
cluster  around  the  year  1S65.  A  century 
plus  a  few  month.=  ago.  the  bitter  and  bloody 
War  Between  the  States  had  Just  ended  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  inaugurated  for 
the  second  time  nf>  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  dominant  congressional  wing 
of  Lincoln's  political  party  was  bent  upon 
revenge — revenge  iigainst  the  defeated  Con- 
federates and  against  all  of  the  so-called 
Confeder.ite  States. 

These  Representatives  and  Senators  had 
had  the  Halls  of  Congress  all  to  themselves 
during  the  war  period  while  the  seats  of  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  of  the  11  Con- 
federate States  were  empty.  In  1865, 
northern  congressional  politicians  were  hor- 
rified at  the  prospect  that  all  of  these  empty 
seats  might  soon  be  filled  with  decisive  votes 
against  their  vindictive  plans  to  reconstruct 
what  they  liked  to  call  "the  conquered 
provinces"  of  the  South. 

But  Lincoln  had  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  who  said  "vengeance  Is  mine  (and  mine 
alone)."  So,  In  and  before  and  after  his 
second  Inaugural  address,  Lincoln  proposed 
to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wound  "with  mal- 


ice toward  none  and  with  charity  for  all." 
And  If  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  missed  his 
distinguished  target  on  that  fateful  Good 
Friday  night  In  Ford's  Theater  100  years 
ago,  Lincoln's  sensible  plem  for  a  charitable 
and  constitutional  reestablishment  of  the 
Union  would  have  succeeded,  and  we  would 
now  be  spared  the  growing  pains  of  the 
said  14tli  amendment. 

In  the  process  of  his  victory,  the  Presi- 
dent's reputation  would  have  been  battered 
and  badly  bruised  by  an  angry  and  vindic- 
tive Congress,  but  historians  generally  agree 
that,  with  Lincoln's  leadership,  Lincoln's 
plan  would  have  prevailed  In  spite  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  Charles  Sumner  and  the  rest 
of  the  rapacious  radicals  who  regarded  the 
sudden  death  of  the  President  and  the  sub- 
sequent accession  of  Vice  President  Johnson 
as  "a  godsend  to  our  cause."  ("The  Tragic 
Era,"  Claude  Bowers.) 

LOUISIANA    ratifies     13TH     AMENDMENT 

Lincoln  was  making  progress  with  his  plan 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Union  long 
before  his  second  Inauguration  as  President 
in  1865.  The  case  of  Louisiana  Is  in  point. 
In  March  of  1864,  with  Lincoln's  encourage- 
ment, a  Louisiana  State  government  was 
established  to  supersede  the  Union  Army's 
military  rule  In  that  State.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  (1864)  Louisiana  was,  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  fully  reconstructed.  On 
February  16,  1865,-  the  newly  constituted 
Louisiana  Legislature  ratified  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This,  the 
amendment  which  abolished  slavery,  was 
proposed  by  Congress  on  January   13,  1865. 

There  were  36  States  In  the  Union  at  that 
time,  Including  the  11  Southern  (former 
Confederate)  States.  The  ratification  of 
this  proposed  amendment  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  these  36  States  was  re- 
quired before  it  could  become  an  official 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  On  Decem- 
ber 18,  1865,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
announced  and  certified  that  27  States 
(three-fourths  of  36)  had  ratified  the  13th 
amendment  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  then 
and  thereafter  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Note  please  that  among  these  necessary 
27  States  so  ratifying,  and  counted  by  Sew- 
ard to  authenticate  the  13th  amendment, 
were  eight  former  Confederate  States  (Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana,  Tennessee.  Arkansas,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia)  which  were  thus  and  thereby  offi- 
cially acknowledged  to  have  been  validly  re- 
constructed in  the  Union,  with  legitimate 
legislatures  capable  of  ratifying  and /or  of 
refusing  to  ratify  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  it  was  the  27th  ratification 
by  the  Georgia  Legislature  that  made  the 
13th  amendment  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

This  was  in  December  1865.  Lincoln  was 
now  dead  and  Andrew  Johnson  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  was  fighting  the 
anti-southern  radicals  in  Congress  tooth  and 
nail,  but  with  a  notable  lack  of  success.  Out 
of  this  hot  turmoil  Congress  boiled  up  Its 
proposal  for  the  14th  amendment  In  June  of 
1866.  President  Johnson  dissented  vigor- 
ously to  the  proposal  because  of  its  harsh 
terms  and  for  the  reason  that  11  States — Just 
one  short  of  the  number  needed  to  defeat 
ratification — were  without  any  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress. 

The  proposed  14th  amendment  hit  the 
southern  people  where  It  hurt  the  most  by 
disqualifying  for  State  or  Federal  office  all 
who  had  directly  or  indirectly  aided  the  Con- 
federacy during  the  Civil  War.  President 
Johnson  encouraged  the  Southern  States  to 
reject  the  amendment  and  10  of  them — all 
but  Tennessee — promptly  refused  to  ratify  it. 
Wltliout  ratification  by  at  least  some  of  these 
Southern  States  the  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  then  37  States  could  not  be  obtained. 

But  the  radicals  In  Congress  were  not  to  be 
denied.    In  March  of  1867  they  passed,  over 


the  President's  veto,  the  punishing  Recon- 
struction Act  which  swept  away  the  existing 
so-called  unlawful  governments  In  the  10 
sinful  Southern  States  and  grouped  their  en- 
tire area  into  5  military  districts,  each 
ruled  by  an  army  general  supported  by  U.S. 
troops. 

The  act  provided  that  when  a  new  Consti- 
tution providing  for  Negro  suffrage  had  been 
framed  and  accepted  by  the  Congress,  and 
when  the  legislature  elected  under  it  had 
ratified  the  14th  amendment,  and  when  that 
amendment  had  become  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, then,  and  only  then  would  the  State 
be  received  back  Into  the  Union. 

The  Reconstruction  Act  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  Civil  War  had  been  fought  and  won 
by  the  North  on  the  theory  that  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  could  not  legally  secede, 
and  this  being  so,  these  States  had  never 
been  out  of  the  Union.  Also  overlooked  was 
the  earlier  ratification  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment by  some  of  the  same  southern  legisla- 
tures that  were  now  dissolved  as  unlawful. 

If  these  same  legislatures  were  not  now 
competent  to  pass  upon  the  14th  amend- 
ment— what  happens  then  to  their  earlier 
and  needed  ratification  of  the  13th?  Did 
the  Reconstruction  Act  mean  that  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment  had  not  been  ratified, 
and  If  so,  does  this  not  call  for  a  new  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation   or   something? 

History,  logic,  and  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  army,  the  carpetbaggers, 
and  the  new  colored  voters  eventually  pro- 
duced 10  constitutions  and  10  legislatures 
as  directed,  along  with  the  prescribed  rati- 
fications of  the  14th  amendment. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  States 
that  could  not  get  out  of  the  Union  ir  the 
first  place,  and  which  had  ratified  the  13th 
amendment  as  members  of  the  Union  In  the 
second  place,  were  now  nevertheless  read- 
mitted to  the  Union  by  Congress  In  the  third 
place,  having  performed  under  duress  the 
prescribed  condition  precedent  to  readmis- 
sion.  namely,  the  ratification  of  the  said  14th 
amendment. 

OHIO    AND    NEW    JERSEY    REPEALERS    IGNORED 

In  spite  of  all  of  this.  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  had  trouble  putting  together  his 
necessary  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  then  37  States,  namely  28,  because  before 
he  arrived  at  that  number,  Ohio,  and  New 
Jersey  respectively  had  repealed  their  rati- 
fications. And  so  the  Secretary  of  State 
announced  on  July  20.  1868  that  the  14th  was 
now  In  the  Constitution,  but  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  repealers  by  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  were  invalid.  The  next  day.  Con- 
gress, by  a  Joint  resolution,  declared  that  the 
14th  amendment  was  definitely  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  Seward  should  so 
declare,  and  so  Seward  did. 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  which  so  fre- 
quently imposes  new  constructions  of  the 
14th  amendment  upon  us,  has  never  said 
that  the  said  14th  amendment  was  legally 
adopted.  The  Court  has  always  refused  to 
consider  that  point,  because  in  the  Court's 
long-standing  Judgment  this  raises  a  polit- 
ical rather  than  a  legal  question. 

However,  for  many  years  the  Court  sus- 
tained over  and  over  again  a  similar  Judg- 
ment that  the  failure  of  a  State  to  redistrict 
Its  legislature  raised  a  political  question 
merely,  which  the  Court  would  not  decide. 
But  the  Warren  Court  has  changed  all  that 
as  many  long-suffering  State  legislators  now 
know.  The  Warren  Court  Is  certainly  not  al- 
lergic to  political  decisions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  It  rarely  makes  any  ether  kind. 

Perhaps  then.  State  legislators  should  sus- 
pend their  torturous  attempts  to  redistrict 
until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  whether 
the  source  of  Its  one  man,  one  vote  rule — 
namely,  the  14th  amendment,  was  really  and 
truly  ratified  100  years  ago.  Or  better  still, 
before  the  Court  applies  Its  new  one  man. 
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one  vote  rule  to  Congress  and  so  abolishes 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  body  should  repeal  the 
congressional  resolution  of  June  21,  1865 
which  defied  the  facts  of  history  and  de- 
clared that  the  14th  aipendment  had  been 
duly  ratified. 

Meanwhile,  you  yourself  Should  start 
sifting  the  big  bad  daily  news  for  its  real 
sources.  Watch  for  the  telltale  traces  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Start  sifting  for  yourself. 
See  for  yourself  and  decide  whether  or  not 
you  are  now  ready  to  trade  the  entire  Con- 
stitution for  the  current  constructions  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  make  the  trade, 
then  you  had  better  consider  the  alternatives 
and  work  fast. 


BIG  BROTHER:   INVASIONS  OF 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  editorials  from  all  over 
the  country  with  respect  to  invasions  of 
privacy.  Three  of  the  best  came  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  25,  1965, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  of  June  29. 
1965,  and  the  Dover,  Ohio,  Daily  Re- 
porter of  July  2, 1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Chicago,    (Dl.)    Daily  News,  June  25, 

1965) 

Threat  to  Privacy 

We  regret  that  the  Illinois  House  about- 
faced  and  approved  Mayor  Daley's  bill  for 
court-authorized  wiretapping. 

Our  own  conviction  remains  what  it  has 
always  been:  that  the  public  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  opening  the  door  to  eaves- 
dropping on  private  telephone  lines  does 
not  Justify  the  perils  Inherent  In  this  rank 
invasion  of  privacy. 

The  mayor  obviously  had  to  twist  a  lot  of 
arms  to  persuade  the  house  to  reverse  Itself; 
Just  as  obviously,  a  number  of  Democratic 
members  went  back  on  their  own  convic- 
tions in  falling  into  line. 

The  measure  faces  rougher  going  in  the 
Republican-dominated  senate.  We  hope  it 
is  rough  enough  to  sink  the  wiretap  bill. 


I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)   Tribune, 

June  29,  1965) 

Wat  Paved  for  Rule  on  Wiretappino 

The  recent  historic  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion invalidating  Connecticut's  birth  control 
statute  stimulated  much  speculation  at  the 
outset  on  the  constitutionality  of  similar  laws 
In  30  6ther  States. 

The  conclusion  of  the  five  concurring  Jus- 
tices^— Warren,  Goldberg,  Brennan,  Harlan, 
and  White — that  the  Connecticut  law  vio- 
lated vague  concepts  of  "ordered  liberty"  and 
"fundamental  rights,"  drew  bristling  dissents 
from  Justices  Black  and  Stewart  and  will  be 
debated  for  some  time  by  lawyers. 

The  most  far-reaching  effect  of  the  ruling 
may  be  that  It  paves  the  way  for  outlawing 
all  electronic  eavesdropping,  especially  wire- 
tapping. At  first  blush  birth  control  and 
wiretapping  may  seem  unrelated,  but  the 
link  is  the  right  of  privacy  which  the  high 
tribunal  now  has  given  new  special  protec- 
tion. 

RIGHT  TO  BE  LETT  ALONE 

Ever  since  1890  when  Louis  D.  Brandels  ar- 
gued for  the  "right  to  be  let  alone,"  civil 
libertarians  have  contended  that  the  right  of 
privacy  Is  Implicit  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Brandels  later  became  a  Supreme  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice.     And  In  1928,  when  the  tri- 


bunal ruled  6  to  4  that  wiretapping  was  out- 
side the  protection  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment's prohibition  of  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  Brandels  dissented,  citing  the 
Issue  of  privacy  as  the  "most  valued"  right  of 
civilized  man.  This  was  In  the  Olmstead  case 
Involving  a  Seattle  bootlegging  ring.  The 
majority  of  the  Court  maintained  that  wire- 
tapping did  not  Involve  a  physical  Intrusion 
on  the  defendant's  premises. 

Since  then  the  decision  has  been  criticized 
Inside  and  outside  the  Court.  Two  years  ago 
Justice  Brennan  called  it  "insupportable"  In 
a  dissenting  opinion.  Nevertheless  It  Is  still 
the  law  since  the  Court  has  chosen  to  side- 
step the  wiretap  Issue. 

OVERRIDES  TECHNICAL  DISTINCTION 

Sidney  E.  Zion,  legal  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times,  says  lawyers  view  the  new  right  of 
privacy  as  enunciated  In  the  Connecticut 
case  as  overriding  the  technical  distinction 
of  a  physical  Intrusion  that  the  Court  made 
In  the  Olmstead  case  and  others  Involving 
electronic  eavesdropping. 

Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson  of  Yale,  who 
argued  for  the  defense  in  the  birth  control 
case,  says  the  ruling  "furnishes  a  substantial 
basis  for  declaring  wiretapping  and  other 
eavesdropping  unconstitutional."  In  hold- 
ing New  York  State's  bugging  law  uncon- 
stitutional last  February,  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Sobel  predicted  that  the 
highest  tribunal  would  knock  out  all  forms 
of  eavesdropping. 

The  majority  opinion  In  the  Connecticut 
case  rested  heavily  on  the  fact  that  the 
statute  banned  the  use  of  contraceptives  by 
married  couples.  Some  legal  authorities 
argue  that  the  privacy  doctrine  applied  to 
wiretapping  would,  therefore,  be  limited  to 
marital  relationships.  But  opponents  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  point  out  It  Is  a  gen- 
eral invasion  of  privacy,  since  It  Indiscrim- 
inately picks  up  all  conversations  in  the 
bugged  or  wlretapi>ed  premises. 

DIRTY    BUSINESS    GOES    ON 

Wiretap  evidence  Is  barred  In  Federal 
courts  by  the  Federal  Communications  Act, 
but  is  permitted  in  State  courts.  A  con- 
stitutional ruling  would  forbid  its  use  in 
State  courts  as  well. 

Wiretapping  goes  on  extensively  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  well  as  in  business  and 
industry  and  the  Justice  Department, 
sparked  by  former  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy has  fought  hard  for  legislation  to  per- 
mit wiretapped  information  to  be  accepted 
in  Federal  courts.  A  Supreme  Court  rule 
outlawing  the  practice  would  of  course  make 
the  debate  over  the  dirty  business  merely 
academic. 

[Prom  the  Dover  (Ohio)  Dally  Reporter,  July 

2,  1965) 

Privacy   Guidelines 

Quite  a  little  attention  has  been  focused 
lately  on  Invasion  of  privacy  by  units  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  public  has  been 
made  aware  that  thousands  of  Government 
employees  are  given  He  detector  tests  or  psy- 
chological tests  featuring  Intimate  personal 
questions,  that  the  Post  Office  pries  into  who 
gets  mall  from  whom,  that  there  Is  a  lot  of 
authorized  and  unauthorized  listenlng-ln  on 
phone  talk  In  Government  offices,  and  so  on. 

Congressional  committee  probes  have 
brought  most  of  these  disclosures.  That  Is 
the  first  half  of  a  pattern  that  has  emerged. 
The  second  half,  more  often  than  not.  Is  a 
promise  by  the  offending  agency  that  it  will 
be  less  snoopy — less  In  violation  of  the  basic 
American  right  to  privacy — than  In  the  past. 

The  State  Department,  for  example,  has 
been  reviewing  use  of  psychological  testa, 
and  may  modify  Its  practices.  Postmaster 
General  Gronouskl,  after  admitting  that  the 
so-called  mall  covers  "do  to  some  degree  In- 


vade Individual  rights,"  has  Issued  new  ad- 
ministrative rules  Intended  to  keep  this  ex- 
tra-legal practice  under  better  control. 

This  Is  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  deal  with 
a  problem  that  touches  closely  on  a  consti- 
tutional right  we  should  be  zealous  to  pre- 
serve— the  right  to  live  our  private  lives  with- 
out Government  prying.  The  pattern  of  dis- 
closure followed  by  promises  to  do  better  in 
the  future  is  not  adequate.  What  Is  needed 
Is  congressional  action  to  reaffirm  the  prin- 
ciple of  Individual  privacy,  and  to  keep  the 
actions  of  Government  agencies  firmly  In 
check. 


SOIL  EROSION  AND  WATER 
SHORTAGES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  received  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  reviews 
the  scientific  research  recently  conducted 
by  American  geologists  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. During  the  months  of  January 
through  June,  1965,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  been  engaged  in  studies  abroad 
aimed  at  increasing  this  Nation's  ability 
to  cope  with  such  vital  national  problems 
as  soil  erosion  and  water  shortages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  report,  dated  July  16.  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  July  16.  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  section 
2  of  the  act  of  September  5,  1962.  "to  amend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
exercised  through  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  areas  out- 
side the  national  domain"  (Public  Law  87- 
626).  the  following  activities  were  carried  on 
by  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  report- 
ing period  January  1  to  June  30,  1965. 

1.  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Schumm,  a  geologist,  who 
has  been  studying  the  ancient  and  recent 
slopes  and  channels  of  the  Murrumbidgee 
River  system  for  the  past  year,  returned  to 
his  headquarters  In  Denver  at  the  end  of 
June.  During  that  period  Dr.  Schumm  spent 
about  3  weeks  in  New  Zealand  observing 
severe  erosion  prob:ems  and  consulting  wltti 
New  Zealand  scientists.  For  several  years 
the  Geological  Survey  has  been  engaged  In 
research  on  the  erosional  history  of  certain 
areas  in  the  Western  United  States.  Some 
conclusions  and  hypotheses  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  the  studies  and  observations  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  sought  further 
evidence.  Australia  was  selected  for  study 
because  of  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
rivers  and  river  plains  and  unique  exposures, 
and  also  because  of  the  work  completed  and 
in  progress  by  Australian  scientists.  The  im- 
portance of  tne  work  to  the  United  States 
lay  In  the  possibility  of  developing  new 
knowledge  of  climatic  history  from  which  in- 
ferences ml^t  be  drawn  concerning  hydro- 
logic  events  of  the  recent  geologic  past  and 
predictions  might  be  made  of  future  reac- 
tions of  rivers  to  changes  in  environmental 
conditions  In  the  United  States. 

2.  Dr.  Allan  V.  Cox,  a  geophyslclst,  spent 
several  weeks  In  the  spring  In  the  Galapagos 
Islands  (Ecuador)  pursuing  paleomagnetlc 
and  geochronometrlc  surveys  In  the  area. 
The  studies  Dr.  Cox  conducted  gave  an  experi- 
mental test  of  the  effect  of  latitude  on  the 
secular  variation  and  tested  whether  the  ap- 
parent polar  wandering  found  from  existing 
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data  Is  a  real  phenomenon.  The  findings 
could  be  of  prime  Importance  In  relating 
changes  of  the  rotation  axis  to  Pleistocene 
glaclatlon.  The  results  of  the  studies  are 
Important  also  to  l>lologi8ts  now  studying  the 
evolutionary  events  because  the  archipelago, 
one  of  the  least  explored  regions  of  the  world. 
Is  one  of  the  great  living  laboratories. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  THE  CAUSES 
OF  CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
George  M.  Scott,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys'  Association, 
recently  sent  to  me  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  association  in  which  they  ex- 
press the  desire  to  participate  in  and 
assist  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  forming  a  committee  to  study  the 
causes  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Scott,  Hennepin  County  attorney  in 
Minneapolis,  has  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  law  enforcement 
and  crime  eradication  in  Hennepin 
County  and  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
for  many  years.  His  brother  attorneys 
recognized  his  talents  and  abilities  and 
elected  him  president  of  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  6 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the 
causes  of  crime;  and 

Whereas  over  the  years  there  have  been 
many  various  and  sundry  causes  advanced  for 
crime,  many  of  which  are  not  sound  and  not 
in  the  Interest  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  ever  since  Its  organization  in  1950 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association 
has  been  In  the  forefront  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  in  the  protection  of  the  public; 
and 

Whereas,  because  of  Its  background  and 
experience,  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association  is  In  a  position  to  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  in  this  country's  fight 
against  crime:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  services  and  good  offices 
of  this  association  through  its  president  be 
offered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  any  committee  which  he  forms  to 
study  the  causes  of  crime  In  the  United 
States. 


zations  in  this  country  are  associated 
in  some  vague  way  with  the  transmission 
of  Communist  propaganda.  At  one  p>ouit 
in  the  report,  for  example,  one  reads  that 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee is  "well  known  as  a  transmission  belt 
for  the  Communist  apparatus." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
agreCvWith  every  policy  or  program  of  an 
orgam'^a^on  to  be  a  member  of  that  or- 
ganization or  to  support  its  ideals  and 
its  aims.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  im- 
just  to  condemn  an  organization  or  im- 
pugn its  motives  simply  because  one  does 
not  agree  with  it. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee was  formed  in  1917  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  It  is  a  corporation 
of  over  200  Quakers  drawn  from  regional 
annual  meetings  across  the  coimtry  and 
directed  by  a  board  of  55  Friends.  For 
over  300  years  the  Quakers  have  prayed 
and  worked  for  the  nonviolent  ordering 
of  hiunan  society.  They  have  done  so 
on  the  basis  of  deep  religious  conviction. 
In  the  relief  work  they  have  done 
throughout  the  world,  their  concern  has 
been  for  dire  human  need. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  organization 
has  been  called  a  transmission  belt  for 
the  Communist  apparatus.  This  highly 
questionable  allegation  has  now  been 
printed  under  the  cloak  of  respectability 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  will  be  reprinted 
and  quoted  as  though  supported  by 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  even  more  concerned  that  sev- 
eral members  of  the  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding the  vice  chairman,  have  indi- 
cated that  they  were  not  consulted  be- 
fore the  document  was  printed  and  did 
not  approve  the  language  before  it  was 
published. 

Mr.  President,  the  integrity  of  public- 
spirited  groups  which  have  made  signif- 
icant contributions  to  the  American  sys- 
tem should  not  be  so  impugned. 


REPUDIATION  OF  ATTACK  ON 
AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
published  a  revised  edition  of  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "The  Techniques  of  Soviet 
Propaganda."  It  is  a  completely  re- 
written and  updated  version  of  a  report 
by  Mme.  Suzanne  Labin,  a  French  jour- 
nalist. 

I  was  distressed  to  read  several  state- 
ments in  this  report  which  imply  with- 
out documentation  that  certain  organi- 


REPORT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS 
AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  IN  CON- 
VENTION, BY  ITS  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
52d  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  convened  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  second  week  of 
June  1965. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  are  well  aware  of 
the  valuable  contribution  that  this  or- 
ganization has  made  to  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  one  of  our  country's  great- 
est natural  resources.  The  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  one  of  the  best  forums 
for  the  advancement  of  the  development 
of  our  river  systems. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Buckman,  the  president  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, a.  Floridian  and  my  long-time 
friend,  who  was  reelected  for  his  7th  term 
as  president,  made  his  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  June  8, 1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Report  to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 

Congress,  in  Convention,  by  Its  PREsmENT, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  8,  1966 

Pursuant  to  the  powers  and  duties  vested 
In  Its  president  by  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  this  report  Is  submitted  to 
the  52d  annual  convention  of  yotir  organiza- 
tion convened  In  Washington,  D.C. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINANCE 

The  recent  change  from  a  fiscal  year  ex- 
tending from  July  1  to  June  30  to  the  calen- 
dar year  makes  It  difficult  to  compare  mem- 
bership and  revenue  from  dues  with  previous 
periods.  It  Is  now  estimated  that  1965  will 
show  a  continued  growth  in  both  these  ele- 
ments of  the  organization.  My  previous  re- 
ports have  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
increasing  the  service  of  yovir  organization  to 
the  general  public  by  a  substantial  Increase 
m  Its  national  membership  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  Its  revenue  from  dues  which 
will  enable  It  to  enlarge  the  scoi>e  and  efficacy 
of  Its  work.  It  Is  again  suggested  that  this 
objective  Is  worthy  of  yotu-  consideration. 

THE  national  DIRECTORATE 

Since  our  latest  previous  convention  we 
have  sufifered  the  loss  through  death  of  one 
of  otir  valued  national  directors,  John  B. 
Qulnn,  of  Nebraska.  John  Quinn  served  this 
organization  and  the  principles  for  which  It 
stands  long  and  well.  He  Is  remembered  with 
affection  and  gratitude. 

In  the  same  period  the  national  board  has 
gained  three  directors  of  distinction,  Harry 
H.  Saunders,  of  Florida;  Prank  H.  Collins,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  John  L.  Person, 
of  Kentucky.  They  bring  to  your  board  much 
of  experience  and  wisdom. 

toward  the  bureau  of  water  RESOURCES 

building 
The  legislation  for  this  purpose  which  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  in  the  88th  Congress  has  been 
reintroduced  by  the  same  sponsors  In  both 
House  and  Senate  In  this  the  89th  Congress. 
Dates  for  hearings  have  not  yet  been  set. 

NEW  criteria   FOR  EVALUATING  INLAND    NAVIGA- 
TION PROJECTS 

A  directive  providing  new  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  proposed  Inland  navigation 
projects  now  or  hereafter  under  study  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  Issued  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  under  date  of  October  28,  1964. 
and  revised  under  date  of  November  20,  1964. 
Among  other  things,  this  directive  provides 
that  "the  benefits  for  the  traffic  that  would 
move  over  an  improved  waterway  will  be 
computed  as  the  difference  In  the  projected 
competitive  rates  or  charges  for  the  move- 
ment by  the  alternative  means  that  would 
be  using  the  waterway.  In  developing  the 
projected  rates  or  charges,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  all  pertinent  data  and  factors 
including  the  competitive  situation  In  the 
absence  of  the  waterway,  current  rates,  and 
foreseeable  technological  developments  ap- 
plicable to  the  several  transport  media.  The 
benefits  determined  In  this  manner  will  be 
used  in  project  Justification  and  in  the  bene- 
fit-cost rates." 

U.S.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  of  Louisi- 
ana, chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Public  Works,  and  a 
national  director  of  your  organization  has 
taken  issue  with  this  directive  with  the  full 
support  of  your  national  board.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  statements  made  by 
the  able  Senator  In  an  address  on  March 
17,  1965,  before  the  Water  Development 
Foundation  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Now,  in  essence  the  new  proposal  would 
compare  the  barge  rate  with   a  theoretical 
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rate  that  the  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
tion might  be  compelled  to  adopt  if  the 
waterway  were  placed  in  operation.  Obvi- 
ously, this  would  greatly  reduce  the  benefits 
and  would  frequently  result  in  an  unfavor- 
able report.  If  the  competing  forms  of  trans- 
portation would  actually  put  such  new  rates 
into  effect  there  could  be  no  quarrel  with 
this  procedure,  but  they  are  not  required  to 
do  so.  nor  do  they  anticipate  placing  such 
lower  rates  into  effect. 

"To  understand  fully  the  implications  of 
the  new  directive,  let  us  examine  just  what  is 
meant  by  'water-compelled  rates'. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
set  April  6  as  the  date  for  oral  hearings  on 
proposed  rate  cuts  by  several  railroads  serv- 
ing North  Atlantic  ports  on  grain  from  four 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Now  get 
this.  The  requested  reduced  rates  would 
apply  only  during  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
navigation  season. 

"If  this  Is  the  manner  in  which  the  rail- 
roads vrill  fix  rates  to  discourage  waterway 
traffic  during  the  navigation  season,  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  navigation  season  closes 
raise  their  freight  rates  to  the  previous  level. 
we  can  imagine  the  unrealistic  rates  they 
could  claim  they  would  establish  if  a  naviga- 
tion project  were  to  be  constructed. 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  relationship  be- 
tween railroad  rates  and  cost.  When  the 
railroads  argue  the  cost  to  them  of  hauling 
a  particular  commodity,  they  frequently  use 
only  the  out-of-pocket  cost,  rather  than  fully 
distributed  cost.  But  jvist  as  soon  as  the 
competition  Is  eliminated  they  not  only  re- 
request  a  revision  in  the  rates  to  repay  the 
fuhy  distributed  cost,  but  seek  to  obtain 
all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"If  on  the  basis  of  projected  water-com- 
pelled rates  the  benefits  from  an  otherwise 
justifiable  navigation  project  can  be  so  de- 
pressed as  to  result  in  its  rejection  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  railroads  can  prac- 
tically control  the  development  of  our  Inland 
waters  for  navigation  purposes  by  simply 
projecting  totally  unrealistic  rates. 

"This  new  directive  Is  so  fuzzy  and  am- 
biguous that  few  engineers  can  agree  on  Its 
Interpretation.  The  first  navigation  report 
to  be  submitted  under  these  new  criteria  Is 
the  review  report  on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
Canal.  Under  the  old  method,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  is  3  to  1.  Some  of  the  corps  are 
at  variance  a.s  to  its  Interpretation,  and  come 
out  with  benefit-cost  ratios  ranging  from  2.1 
to  1  to  1.7  to  1.  The  railroads  differ  in  their 
interpretation  with  all  engineers,  suggesting 
that  the  ratio  Is  .65  to  1  and  the  project 
therefore  is  not  feasible." 

The  Senator  quotes  the  following  signficant 
statement  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  a 
letter  from  the  latter  to  the  Senator:  "It  Is 
probible  that  the  savings  attributable  to 
the  waterway  and  consequently  the  naviga- 
tion benefits  will  be  less  on  this  basis  than 
on  the  basis  of  current  rates." 

STREAM    POLLUTION 

The  problems  posed  by  stream  pollution 
continue  to  grow  and  press.  It  Is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  the  necessity  for  prevent- 
ing an  unacceptable  degree  of  pollution  in 
our  water  resources  Is  the  basic  requirement 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  our  people.  In  the  not  too-distant 
future,  this  necessity  will  transcend  the 
more  immediate  demands  for  improvements 
for  inland  navigation,  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion and  all  other  water  use  and  conservation 
needed  to  support  our  growing  population 
and  advancing  technology.  Adequate  pro- 
vision for  meeting  this  necessity  will  entail 
costs  that  will  dwarf  the  total  cost  of  all 
other  improvements  for  water  use  and  con- 
servation. 

In  addition  to  Federal  legislation,  many  of 
the  States  have  laws  designed  to  control  and 
abate  water  pollution.     A  number  of  Inter- 


state water  pollution  control  commissions 
exist,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  All  of 
these  are  restricted,  more  or  less,  by  inade- 
quate legal  provisions  for  enforcing  Inspec- 
tions and  pollution  control  measures. 

Technological  advance  in  industry  and 
population  growth  have  vastly  Increased  the 
ratio  of  volume  of  polluting  wastes  to  the 
total  volume  of  surface  runoff  available  for 
dilution. 

The  predominating  factor  In  the  usefulness 
of  any  water  is  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the 
impurities  It  contains.  It  follows  that  the 
achievement  of  sufficient  dilution  Is  the 
primary  objective  to  be  attained  In  pollution 
control.  However,  the  safe  relation  of  con- 
tained impurities  to  dilution  is  in  many 
cases  conditioned  upon  the  characteristics  of 
one  or  more  of  the  impurities,  especially  the 
pathogenic  bacteria.  While  It  Is  Impractical 
to  set  a  standard  of  purity  which  will  meet 
all  requirements,  it  is  generally  practicable 
to  set  a  standard  which  will  insure  water  of 
a  quality  consistent  with  the  health  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  and  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Since  its  first  appearance  on  the  planet, 
it  seems  that  life  has  been  adapting  with 
astonishing  success  each  of  its  mjTlad  forms 
to  the  many  different  environments  obtain- 
ing in  the  land,  water,  and  air  of  the  earth's 
surface.  This  adapt.Ttion  has  become  highly 
specialized.  A  substance  or  organism  inimi- 
cal to  the  health  of  one  biotype  is  often 
harmless  to  others.  For  example,  the  vast 
majority  of  so-called  polluting  substances 
in  drinking  water,  when  In  sufficient  dilu- 
tion, are  substantially  harmless  to  human 
beings,  although  this  may  not  be  true  of 
certain  other  forms  of  life.  Only  a  compara- 
tively limited  number  of  kinds  of  bacteria 
and  certain  inorganic  compounds  are  capable 
of  producing  pathological  conditions  to  a 
significant  degree  In  human  beings. 

While  at  the  present  time  stream  pollution 
from  atomic  wastes  has  not  grown  to  a  seri- 
ous threat,  it  can  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
omit  timely  consideration  of  this  problem. 
There  exist  in  nature  many  sources  and 
several  forms  of  radioactivity.  All  the  water 
we  drink,  all  the  food  we  eat.  all  the  air  we 
breathe  Is  to  some  minor  but  measurable 
extent  radioactive.  So  far  as  we  know  this 
has  always  been  so  since  the  proliferation  of 
life  on  earth  began,  and  more  so  before  that 
time.  The  degree  of  concentration  of  this 
naturally  occurring  background  of  radioac- 
tivity is  at  present  not  sufficient  to  be  demon- 
strably harmful  to  life.  Nevertheless,  many 
States  are  now  routinely  measuring  the 
radioactivity  of  their  stream  waters  in  order 
that  they  may  detect  any  extraordinary  rise 
which  may  be  due  to  intruded  atomic  wastes. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  prevent 
the  inherent  radioactivity  of  radioactive 
substances,  nor  of  any  way  (except  dilution) 
of  lessening  the  destructive  effect  of  nuclear 
radiation  on  living  tissue.  At  the  present 
stage  of  our  science,  and  quite  possibly  for- 
ever, we  must  consider  that  for  the  terms 
of  their  respective  periods  of  activity,  there 
Is  no  practical  "treatment"  for  water  thus 
polluted,  except  dilution.  So  far  we  have 
been  forced  to  "bury"  atomic  wastes  or  to 
sufficiently  dilute  them  to  Insure  a  harmless 
degree  of  concentration  in  any  surface  water. 
That  this  problem  Is  bound  to  steadily 
Increase  with  time  Is  made  evident  when  we 
consider  that  the  necessity  for  employing 
atomic  energy  to  supplement  our  diminish- 
ing supplies  of  energy  from  fuels  strongly 
Indicates  a  future  great  expansion  In  the 
production  of  atomic  wastes  attendant  upon 
such  employment.  This  waste  must  be  ei- 
ther neutralized  (by  some  means  as  yet  un- 
known) or  drained  Into  the  sea  by  surface 
or  subsurface  channels.  There  is  a  rather 
definite  limit  to  which  this  latter  expedient 
can  be  carried.  While  still  a  problem  of  the 
future  there  does  not  presently  appear  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  it  indefinitely. 


SEA  WATER  FOR  AGRICULTURE 


You  are  reminded  of  the  suggestion  put 
forward  some  time  ago  by  our  able  national 
director  and  distinguished  agronomist,  Wof- 
ford  Camp,  of  California,  that  there  should 
be  thoroughly  explored  the  possibility  of 
breeding  agricultural  plant  life  capable  of 
taking  its  water  supply  from  sea  water. 
Nature  has  already  given  a  more  or  less 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  The 
variety  of  plant  life  in  the  sea  Is  tremendous. 
Whether  this  represents  adaptation  of  land 
life  to  sea  water  environment  or  vice  versa 
may  be  debatable,  but  either  assumption 
emphasizes  the  mutability  of  life  forms.  An 
organized  attack  on  the  problem  might  lead 
to  an  unrewarding  result,  but  on  the  other 
hand  It  might  lead  to  an  economy  capable 
of  sustaining  an  indefinitely  expanded  popu- 
lation. 

THE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

During  the  past  12  months  we  have  con- 
tinued to  stress  the  essentiality  of  water 
resources  development  to  our  national  de- 
fense. We  cannot  adequately  prepare  to 
successfully  resist  a  powerful  enemy  in  any 
future  world  conflict  without  such  develop- 
ment. Our  agriculture,  our  industry  and, 
above  all.  the  adequacy  of  our  transporta- 
tion network  depends  too  much  on  water 
use  and  conservation  to  permit  their  neglect. 
We  have  made  progress,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  time  may  be  of  the  essence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.   H.   BUCKMAN, 

I  President. 
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ADDRESS      BY      VICE      PRESIDENT 

HUMPHREY  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

CREATIVE  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
paid  my  city  of  Detroit  the  great  honor 
of  delivering  a  major  address  there.  The 
subject  he  spoke  to  was  the  opportuni- 
ties, challenges,  and  great  potential  that 
exists  today  for  creative  city  govern- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Vice  President's  remarks  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  commend 
the  address  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  well 
worth  the  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Remarks  of  Vice   President   Hubert   Hum- 

PHKFY.  League  of  CrriEs.  Detroit.  July  27, 

1965 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  op- 
portunities, the  great  challenges,  the  great 
potential  today  for  creative  city  government. 

Tliis  administration  is  pledged  to  the  goal 
of  a  great  society.  We  are  moving  forward 
with  new,  strong  pi-opram'  to  make  all  peo- 
ple and  places  in  this  society  full  and  pro- 
ductive pr.rtners  in  the  American  tomorrow. 

We  strive  for  a  society  of  opportunity — 
where  each  man  has  the  education,  the  equal 
start,  the  open  doorway  toward  a  better 
life  for  himself  and  his  children. 

Today  this  administration  Is  launching 
creative  new  programs  toward  that  oppor- 
tunity. And  this  Congress  Is  writing  a 
historic  record  of  legislation — legislation  for 
health,  for  housing,  for  education,  for  hu- 
man rights,  for  Jobs,  for  self-respect. 

But  the  future  of  our  Nation  lies  not  only 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  the  legis- 
lative branch.  It  lies  In  our  heartland — In 
Individual  American  communities. 

The  Great  Society  will  be  an  America 
made  up  of  thousands  of  great  communities. 
It  win  be  an  America  built  where  you  serve. 

It  Is  your  communities  that  will  have  good 
schools  or  bad  ones. 


It  Is  your  communities  that  will  have 
decent  homes  or  slums. 

It  is  your  communities  where  young  men 
will  have  Jobs  this  summer  or  will  not — 
and  may  I  say  you  have  responded  splendidly 
in  seeing  that  there  are  Jobs  in  your  cities. 
It  is  your  communities  that  will  have  racial 
harmony  or  racial  antagonism. 

It  Is  your  cities  that  will  either  wage  intel- 
ligent, coordinated  drives  on  the  causes  of 
poverty — or  will  Ignore  this  social  cancer. 

My  20  years  In  political  life — from  mayor 
to  Vice  President — have  taught  me  what  I 
only  vaguely  imderstood  when  I  was  a  politi- 
cal science  teacher:  that  the  key  to  success 
of  great  national  programs  is  local  Imple- 
mentation and  imaginative  leadership. 

No  greater  opportunity  faces  all  of  us 
today  than  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  economic  and  social  structures  of  our 
communities,  of  ovu-  Nation. 

We  are  moving  ahead  In  seizing  that  op- 
portunity. And  we  can  be  proud  of  what 
has  been  done.  But,  In  the  midst  of  our 
rich  and  active  society,  we  must  look  to 
missed  opportunity. 

There  Is  an  "other  America."  There  are 
about  35  million  Americans  in  it.  They  have 
been  shunted  aside  or  lost  in  the  backwaters. 
These  Americans  belong  to  families  earning 
an  average  of  $1,800  a  year  from  all  sources. 
That  is  $35  a  week— to  feed  that  family,  to 
clothe  that  family,  to  house  that  family, 
to  provide  education  and  transportation  and 
health  care  for  that  family. 

But  the  poverty  of  these  35  million  Amer- 
icans Is  not  to  be  measured  In  dollar  terms 
alone.  It  must  be  measured  in  hopelessness 
and  helplessness,  in  resentment  and  rejec- 
tion, In  despair  and  distrust,  in  loss  to  our 
Nation  of  valuable  human  resources. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  the  cost  of 
these  lost  resources.  The  costs  of  welfare 
are  a  continuing  drain  on  your  cities.  The 
"other  Americans"  are  taxeaters  and  not 
taxpayers.  What  if  these  people  could  be- 
come productive  citizens — could  become,  for 
your  cities,  pluses  and  not  minuses? 

There  are  15  million  chUdren  among  those 
35  million.  And  there  is  the  basic  challenge. 
Will  these  15  million  children — and  their  yet 
unborn  sisters  and  brothers — become  the 
heads  of  new  poor  families  10  or  20  years 
from  now?  Will  this  generation  of  children 
get  permanently  locked  Into  the  cycle  of 
poverty?  Will  they  And  truth,  as  others 
have  In  Proverbs:  "The  rich  man's  wealth  is 
his  strong  city.  •  *  •  The  destruction  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty." 

The  war  on  poverty  is  more  than  a  welfare 
program. 

It  Is  not  designed  to  make  the  conditions 
of  poverty  tolerable.  We  seek  to  get  the  poor 
out  of  poverty  and  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

Therefore,  we  must  get  to  the  root  causes 
of  poverty.  We  must  understand  the  eco- 
nomics of  poverty,  the  psychology  of  poverty, 
the  sociology  of  p>overty.  We  must  under- 
stand why  and  how  other  groups  have  escaped 
from  poverty.  We  must  get  to  the  heart  of 
ignorance,  slums,  poor  health,  unemploy- 
ablllty,  discrimination — ^the  links  In  poverty's 
vicious  cycle. 

I  have  met  recently  with  ofQclals  of  the 
poverty  program  and  reviewed  with  them 
some  impressive  plans  for  research  Into 
poverty  and  evaluation  of  existing  programs. 
We  must  be  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
investments  Into  what  causes  and  keeps 
people  In  poverty. 

We  make  the  Investment  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon.  We  can  also  make  the  Investment 
to  help  a  man  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  here 
on  earth. 

For  too  many  children  In  America — In  the 
Appalachian  hollows.  In  the  Harlem  slums.  In 
the  migrant  labor  streams,  on  Indian  reser- 
vations— poverty  Is  an  Inheritance  and  a 
prison.  From  Infancy,  they  are  conditioned 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  hope,  no  escape. 


But  we  know,  each  child  is  an  adventure 
into  a  better  life — an  opportunity  to  change 
the  old  pattern  and  make  it  new. 

That  Is  why  Project  Head  Start  is  so  ex- 
citing and  so  promising.  It  was  conceived 
in  the  minds  of  those  concerned  with  chil- 
dren. It  Is  the  social  and  spiritual  response 
of  the  American  people  to  the  task  of  giving 
each  child  an  equal  chance  in  life. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  concept  of 
Head  Start  was  developed.  A  simple  con- 
cept: Give  some  special  attention  to  4-  and 
5-year-olds  entering  school  for  the  first  time 
this  fall  who  might  have  difficulty  adjusting. 

And  today  half  a  million  of  these  children 
are  participating  In  over  13,000  child  develop- 
ment centers  across  the  land. 

But  even  this  magnificent  achievement  will 
reach  only  half  the  children  who  need 
Head  Start. 

What  will  Head  Start  mean?  I  will  note 
one  small,  practical  example. 

The  pediatricians  tell  us  that  about  75,000 
of  these  half-million  children  will  need 
glasses.  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  per- 
haps 4,000  or  5,000  would  have  realized  the 
need  or  been  able  to  obtain  the  help.  But 
now,  75,000  children  will  be  given  a  simple 
tool  which  will  help  them  learn  and  which 
will   help    them   save   their  eyes. 

And  how  about  the  hot  meals  to  be  served, 
and  the  work  with  the  parents,  and  the  first 
visits  to  the  zoo,  and  the  first  exposure  to 
books  and  crayons? 

Almost  3,000  separate  Head  Start  grants 
have  been  requested  and  granted.  The  great 
majority  of  all  cities  represented  at  this 
meeting  have  Head   Start  this  summer. 

But  will  Head  Start  turn  out  to  be  a  false 
start? 

It  will  be — if  our  cities  fail  to  follow 
through  on  this  summer's  work,  if  health 
deficiencies  are  not  corrected,  if  parents  of 
the  children  are  not  involved,  if  plans  for 
year-round  Head  Start  are  not  developed 
now. 

The  leadership,  the  volunteers,  the  staff, 
and  the  community  support  mobilized  for 
Head  Start  must  be  mobilized  to  keep  the 
effort  going.  For,  it  will  do  the  Head  Start 
child  very  little  good  If  he  must  return  to 
the  same  housing,  to  the  same  unemployed, 
illiterate  parent,  to  the  same  neglected  school 
system. 

Poverty  will  not  be  defeated  by  the  poverty 
program  alone. 

It  win  require  better  education  programs, 
better  housing  programs,  better  health  pro- 
grams, the  programs  with  which  you  work 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

That  is  why  the  poverty  program  must 
be  linked  closely  with  the  other  programs — 
locally  as  well  as  nationally.  And  that's 
why  city  government  must  play  a  key  role 
In  community  action  programs. 

There  have  been  some  problems  In  this 
connection. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  we  are  happy  In 
Washington  that  our  Nation's  mayors  have, 
by  and  large,  helped  lead  development  of 
local  poverty  programs. 

No  sooner  was  the  economic  opportunity 
program  enacted  than  many  of  you  started 
mobilizing  your  cities  for  it. 

I  have  had  numerous  discussions  with  the 
mayors  of  America  and  with  officials  of  the 
poverty  program.  And  I  can  now  tell  you 
that  yoiir  Important  role  Is  assured — as  It 
should  be. 

No  two  cities  of  America  are  Identical.  And 
no  two  community  action  agencies  can  be 
identical.  There  has  been,  and  there  will 
continue  to  be.  fiexiblllty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  community  action.  But  we  lay  pri- 
mary emphasis  in  the  whole  poverty  pro- 
gram on  community  action. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  community  action 
funds  will  be  routed  through  community 
action  agencies. 

And  in  the  future  this  will  be  even  more 
so — as  communities  get  organized  and  learn 


to  take  advantage  of  the  priorities  in  the  law 
extended  to  such  agencies. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  that  will 
make  more  likely  a  coordinated,  well-aimed 
attack  on  poverty. 
This  process  has  already  started. 
It  has  started  in  hundreds  of  communltiee 
that  have  already  been  funded  under  the 
conununity  action  program. 

It  has  started  In  Washington  with  the 
launching  of  important  related  programs  to 
provide  health,  education,  housing,  and  hu- 
man equality.  Each  of  these  new  programs 
provides  our  cities  with  new  tools  and  new 
reso\irces. 

In  Washington,  we  are  insisting  upon  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  Federal 
agencies.  In  your  own  cities,  you  can  seek 
the  same  kind  of  cooperation — including  the 
blending  of  public  and  private  efforts. 

Next  year.  Congress  willing,  the  budget  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  be 
doubled.    That  act  is  Important. 

It  has  already  reached  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  rundown  on 
what's  been  happening  in  the  short  9  months 
since  Congress  provided  the  funds: 

Community  action :  More  than  800  separate 
grants  have  been  made  to  nearly  750  cities 
and  counties  in  all  50  States. 

Job  Corps:  Over  300,000  young  men  and 
women  have  already  applied.  The  first  10,000 
enroUees  are  now  learning  and  working  In 
50  centers  across  the  land.  We  expect  40,000 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

VISTA:  About  1,200  are  now  on  the  Job  or 
m  training.  There  will  be  2,000  by  end  of 
the  year  working  In  40  States.  Over  20,000 
have  asked  to  serve. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  More  than 
300,000  youths  will  be  working  by  the  end  of 
the  year — but  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
will  still  be  seeking  Jobs. 

College  work-study:  40,000  students  from 
750  colleges  are  working  this  summer. 

Work-experience  program:  88,000  unem- 
ployed parents  are  participating  In  projects 
m  42  States.  But  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  who  need  this  help. 

Adult  basic  education:  37,000  persons  are 
receiving  literacy  training  In  45  States. 

Aid  to  migrants:  40  grants  to  20  States 
have  been  made.  But  the  need  is  tremen- 
dous. 

Rural  loans:  11,000  loans  have  been  made 
to  rural  families  and  some  70  to  rural  co- 
operatives. Much  more  must  and  will  be 
done.  / 

Small  business  loans:  More  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion has  been  loaned  to  150  very  small  busi- 
nesses. Small  business  development  centers 
have  been  opened  in  17  cities. 

But  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — im- 
portant as  It  is— Is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
greater  challenge. 

If  we  really  believe  In  our  past — and  our 
future — we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
making  each  man,  each  woman,  each  child 
a  full  participant  in  American  life.  I  mean 
a  life  not  Just  of  prosperity  and  security — 
but  a  life  in  which  self-expression  and  self- 
fulfillment  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

I  came  to  Washington  17  years  ago  as  a 
freshman  Senator.  During  that  first  year  a 
scene  took  place  In  a  Senate  hearing  room 
that  symbolized  just  what  we  mean  by  the 
Great  Society. 

A  woman  from  Tennessee,  a  garment 
worker,  was  testifying  before  seven  U.S. 
Senators  on  behalf  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  75  cents  an  hour.  At  one  point, 
this  Is  what  she  said : 

My  youngest  girl,  she's  9  now,  goes 
straight  to  the  piano  when  we  go  to  a  house 
where  they  have  one.  She  does  want  to  play 
the  piano  so  bad.  I've  thought  that  maybe 
I  could  save  50  cents  or  a  dollar  a  week  to 
buy  a  secondhand  piano  for  her  •  •  •  but 
I  haven't  found  a  way  to  do  It  yet.  Maybe 
I've  been  foolish  to  talk  to  you  people  about 
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music  for  one  of  my  children  when  the  main 
question  is  getting  enough  to  eat  and  wear, 
or  blankets  for  the  bed,  or  a  chair  to  sit  on. 
But  down  in  Tennessee  we  love  music,  and 
factory  workers  don't  live  by  bread  alone  any 
more  than  anyone  else  does." 

Piano  lessons  for  a  little  Tennessee  girl — 
full,- productive  lives  for  our  citizens  and  the 
places  where  they  live — these,  my  friends,  are 
what  the  war  on  poverty  is  all  about,  what 
the  Great  Society  is  all  about.  This  is  what 
we  work  for. 

For  the  elderly,  sick,  and  disabled — com- 
passion and  concern. 

For  the  young — an  equal  start  in  life. 

For  all  Americans — the  opportunity  to  lift 
themselves  not  only  to  wealth  and  produc- 
tivity, but  to  a  life  of  satisfaction  and  ful- 
fillment. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  speak  frankly 
for  a  moment  about  some  of  the  very  con- 
crete problems  I  know  you  face  In  meeting 
this  challenge. 

Your  needs  are  increasing.  Revenue  is 
hard  to  find — despite  the  fact  that  local  in- 
come taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  property  taxes 
have  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years, 
while  Federal  taxes  have  actually  gone  down. 
Your  major  source  of  revenue — the  property 
tax — has  all  but  reached  the  saturation  point. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  things  are  closing 
in  on  you. 

Good  government  requires  adequate  re- 
sources of  money  and  trained  personnel. 
Good  government  also  demands  dedication, 
integrity  and  modern  governmental  tools. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  the 
Federal  Government  is  too  big,  but  how  it 
can  best  aid  growing  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  presented  with  a 
request  sponsored  by  your  organization,  by 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  and  by 
the  International  City  Managers  Association. 

The  request  pointed  to  the  need  for  large- 
scale  research  projects  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  problems  of  urban  living — research  of  the 
kind  we  have  utilized  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  space  and  defense.  This  is  a  creative 
and  important  proposal.  It  will  be  Imple- 
mented. 

I  also  compliment  your  organization  and 
in  particular  your  president.  Mayor  Maier,  for 
starting  governmental  activity  on  a  proposal 
to  create  urban  observatories  across  this 
country. 

Our  grant-in-aid  programs,  growing  every 
year,  must  be  backed  \jp  by  such  cooperative 
Federal  and  local  research. 

When  we  have  serious  problems  that  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  plague  us.  we  must  pool 
our  efforts  and  create  new  knowledge.  This 
is  what  we  mean  by  research. 

We  can  no  longer  treat  urban  problems 
with  band-aids  when  major  surgery  Is  neces- 
sary. 

A  creative  federalism  can  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  The  fruits  of  partnership  be- 
tween Washington  and  local  government  can 
be  great. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  conference  was  held  at 
my  direction  by  Housing  Administrator  Rob- 
ert Weaver  and  key  people  throughout  the 
administration. 

They  discussed  feasibility  of  a  program  of 
large-scale  research,  centrally  managed,  to 
solve  urban  problems. 

Your  concept  of  urban  observatories  was 
discussed  at  this  meeting.  This  constructive 
proposal  and  many  others  will  be  given  prior- 
ity attention  by  an  intergovernmental  com- 
mittee which  we  are  putting  together  and  will 
announce  shortly. 

Of  course,  what  is  needed  and  will  soon 
be  a  reality,  is  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
In  the  National  Government.  The  voice  of 
urban  America  will  be  heard  and  respected 
in  the  President's  Cabinet.  Programs,  proj- 
ects, and  research  directed  to  the  ever- 
changing  and  expanding  needs  of  oiir  cities 
will  be  emphasized  and  accelerated. 


Our  Federal  system  Is  not  based  on  hostil- 
ity and  competition,  but  on  cooperation  and 
common  goals. 

We  stand  ready  in  Washington  to  offer 
that  cooperation   in  search  of  those  goals. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today,  as  never 
before,  to  move  ahead — to  create  a  better 
America.  There  is  a  broad  national  con- 
sensus that  we  should  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  work  to  be  done. 

Our  economy  is  prosperous  and  expanding. 
We  look  forward  to  a  trillion-dollar  economy 
In  10  years'  time. 

We  have  the  means,  we  have  the  energy, 
we  have  the  will,  we  have  the  leadership  to 
truly  achieve  a  Great  Society. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  building  of  a  Great 
Society  will  depend  on  the  building  of  great 
communities. 

And  these  communities.  In  turn,  must  be 
built  by  great  people — people  of  tolerance, 
compassion,  and  understanding:  people  of 
education  and  good  health;  people  seeking 
and  using  opportunity;  people  of  hope  and 
confidence;  people  who  have  faith  in  them- 
selves, their  country,  and  the  future. 

These  are  the  American  people.  United 
we  Join  In  the  task  of  fulfilling  oiur  dream 
still  unfulfilled. 

President  Johnson  has  made  his  commit- 
ment to  this  task.  I  Join  him  in  that  com- 
mitment.   We  ask  your  help. 


INCREASE  IN  CRIME  SHOWS  NEED 
FOR  LAW  COMPENSATING  INNO- 
CENT VICTIMS  OF  CRIMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  there  is 
an  article  concerning  the  unfortunate 
rise  in  the  crime  rate  in  this  country. 
The  FBI  reports  that  during  the  last  year 
the  number  of  major  crimes  committed 
in  the  United  States  increased  by  13  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year's  figure.  This 
increase  was  much  greater  than  the 
Nation's  increase  in  population.  Since 
1958,  the  crime  rate  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  six  times  faster  than  our 
rate  of  population  growth.  While  during 
the  last  year  the  crime  rate  in  the  Nation 
Increased  13  percent,  the  crime  rate  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia  increased  26 
percent. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  increase 
in  the  nimiber  of  crimes  of  violence.  In 
fact,  crimes  of  violence  have  shown  the 
greatest  increases  of  all  categories  of 
crime  during  these  years.  And  yet  no- 
where, except  in  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  any  provision  been  made  for 
the  innocent  victims  of  violent  crimes. 
Within  all  other  jurisdictions  in  this 
country,  it  is  injured  and  beaten  vic- 
tims that  must  bear  the  financial  loss 
suffered  through  loss  of  work  and  costly 
medical  and  hospital  bills.  I  think  that  it 
is  time  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  California.  The 
incidence  of  violent  crimes  is  too  high  in 
the  District  of  Colvunbia  for  us  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record  this  article  from  the  July  27, 
1965.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Major  Offenses  in  UNmu  States  Increase 

13  Percent  During  1964 

(By  WiUard  Clopton) 

Crime  sru'ged  up  again  last  year  across  the 
country  and  in  the  Washington  area,  the 
FBI  reported  yesterday. 


The  number  of  serious  crimes  committed 
In  the  United  States  during  1964  was  13 
percent  greater  than  that  of  the  year  before, 
according  to  the  Bureau's  annual  uniform 
crime  repnart. 

Since  1958.  it  said,  the  crime  rate  has  gone 
up  six  times  faster  than  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

highlights  of  report 

The  186-page  FBI  document  contained 
these  highlights; 

Crime  increased  17  percent  in  the  suburbs, 
compared  with  9  percent  in  big  cities  and  8 
percent  in  rural  areas. 

Juveniles  were  Involved  in  more  than  a 
third  of  all  crimes  solved  by  police. 

One  out  of  every  10  policemen  was  at- 
tacked diu-ing  the  year  and  57  were  mur- 
dered. 

Crimes  of  violence  showed  their  greatest 
increase  in  years. 

Among  crimes  listed  as  serious  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  forcible  rap>e  had  the  biggest 
upsurge,  rising  21  percent  over  the  1963 
figure. 

Murder  was  up  8  percent,  robberies  12  per- 
cent, burglary  12  percent,  aggravated  assault 
17  percent,  auto  theft  16  percent  and  larceny 
involving  $50  or  more,  13  percent. 

The  Washington  area  had  27  percent  more 
crime  than  in  1963  but  ranked  below  other 
major  population  centers  in  separate  offenses, 
the  figures  show. 

HOW  WASHINGTON  RANKED 

A  table  on  page  18569  compares  crime  rates 
in  the  Nation's  12  largest  metropolitan  areas 
and  shows  that  Washington  and  Its  suburbs 
rr.nked  fourth  in  total  offenses,  second  In 
murders,  third  In  aggravated  assaults,  fourth 
in  robbery  and  burgularly,  fifth  in  auto  theft 
and  seventh  In  forcible  rape  and  larceny. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago,  in 
that  order,  had  greater  overall  crime  rates 
than  Washington,  as  did  17  smaller  metro- 
politan areas  including  Las  Vegas,  Miami, 
Houston,  Savannah,  Phoenix,  Flint,  Mich., 
and  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  report  does  not  give  the  crime  rates  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Itself  or  for  other 
cities  exclusive  of  their  subiirbs. 

The  report  showed  an  increase  of  about  17 
percent  in  Maryland's  crime  rate  and  20  per- 
cent in  Virginia's. 

More  than  2.6  million  crimes  were  com- 
mitted In  the  United  States  last  year,  the 
report  says. 

The  Nation  averaged  a  murder  an  hour,  a 
rape  every  26  minutes,  an  assault  every  3 
minutes,  a  robbery  every  5  minutes,  a  bvir- 
glary  every  28  seconds,  a  grand  larceny  every 
45  seconds  and  an  auto  theft  each  minute. 

Geographically,  the  South  led  other  regions 
with  an  increase  in  serious  crime  of  18  per- 
cent. 

Next  were  the  Northeast  with  14  percent, 
the  West  with  13  percent  and  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  viith  12  percent. 

The  ratio  of  police  to  population  remained 
the  same  as  in  1963 — 1.9  officers  for  every 
1.000  citizens. 

Police  solved  24  percent  of  the  serious 
crimes  by  arrests,  a  drop  of  2  percent  from 
the  year  before.  However,  90  percent  of  the 
murders  and  67  percent  of  the  "rapes  were 
cleared  by  arrest. 

FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  noted  that  225 
police  officers  were  slain  by  criminals  from 
1960  to  1964.  and  that  firearms,  mostly  hand- 
guns, were  used  in  96  percent  of  these 
murders. 

During  1964,  he  added,  there  were  5.090 
willful  killings  in  which  guns  were  used  and 
63.700  armed  robberies,  most  of  which  in- 
volved guns. 

Hoover  also  suggested  that  the  total  crimi- 
nal population  may  be  substantially  smaller 
than  the  crime  count  would  Indicate,  since  a 
relatively  small  group  of  repeaters  are  respon- 
sible for  a  great  number  of  Individual  of- 
fenses. 
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He  reported  on  the  FBI's  study,  during  1963 
and  1964,  of  the  criminal  records  of  nearly 
93,000  offenders,  of  whom  more  than  three- 
fourths  had  been  arrested  at  least  twice. 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of 
serious  crime  per  100,000  of  population  In  the 
Nation's  12  largest  metropolitan  areas  dur- 
ing 1964: 


Aggra- 

Auto 

Total 

Population 

Murder 

Rape 

Robbery 

vated 
assault 

Burglary 

Theft 

theft 

offenses 

New  York 

11,362,000 

6.1 

10.1 

76.1 

139.9 

540.1 

725.6 

348.9 

1, 846. 7 

Los  Angeles 

6, 682, 000 

4.8 

29.1 

171.2 

230.7 

1,400.8 

838.7 

587.7 

3, 263. 0 

Chioaeo 

6,531,000 

7.2 

21.1 

273.9 

202.6 

658.9 

513.5 

582.3 

2. 259. 5 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

4, 56.1, 000 
3, 891, (MX) 
3,213,000 

5.4 
5.0 
2.6 

14.1 

20.5 

6.0 

75.2 

152.5 

41.3 

121.5 

143.3 

42.2 

515.7 
757.0 
530.2 

224.5 
461.8 
321.4 

235.7 
387.1 

578.8 

1,192.2 
1,927.0 

Hoston 

1,522.4 

San  Francisco 

2,93,^000 

4.3 

13.1 

116.9 

117.1 

1,057.9 

506.0 

502.0 

2,317.3 

I'ittsburch 

2, 359,  OfH) 

2.8 

8.7 

57.4 

41.2 

440.5 

232.1 

319.0 

1, 101. 6 

Washington 

2, 300, 000 

8.4 

11.6 

1-29.0 

188.8 

870.3 

451.0 

413.5 

2, 072. 6 

St.  Louis 

2,  208, 000 

7.2 

14.8 

121.6 

125.5 

942.6 

332.5 

373.0 

1,917.3 

Cleveland 

1,997,000 

6.4 

6.6 

92.7 

67.0 

601.6 

136. 5 

27L7 

1, 182. 5 

Baltimore 

1,858,000 

9.0 

11.6 

84.1 

161.2 

492.5 

516.5 

314.9 

1, 589. 8 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  NEWS  CON- 
FERENCE EMPHASIZES  THE  NEED 
FOR  THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
the  notice  of  increased  military  commit- 
ment  of    this    Nation   in    the   Vietnam 
crisis,  and  the  President's  order  for  in- 
creasing the  monthly  draft  quotas  sub- 
stantially, emphasizes  the  continuing  and 
deepening  need  for  the  enactment  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill. 

As  more  of  our  young  men  are  called 
upon  to  serve  in  uniform,  the  inequities 
and  the  injustices  that  prevail  upon  the 
cold  war  veterans  of  the  United  States 
are  proportionately  increased.  As  more 
men  are  activated,  more  lives  are  inter- 
rupted, more  educations  are  halted,  and 
more  careers  damaged  by  time  in  the 
military  service. 

As  long  as  these  demands  continue  to 
rise,  and  as  long  as  the  burden  largely 
falls  on  those  young  men  who  are  not 
able  to  afford  education,  the  need  for  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  will  forever  continue  to 
mount. 

I  hope  that  today's  action  will  serve  as 
a  rallying  cit  to  gather  the  forces  of 
justice  behind  this  bill  and  carry  it 
through  all  the  legislative  entanglements 
to  final  enactment  and  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 


INCREASE  IN  CRIME  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  week,  a 
long-time  and  veiy  good  friend  of  mine 
was  walking  her  dogs  in  Montrose  Park, 
where  she  was  raped  by  three  assailants 
between  8:45  and  10:15  in  the  morning. 

I  rise  not  only  to  express  my  horror 
and  shock  at  this  occurrence,  but  also  to 
deplore  the  unequal  and  losing  contest 
between  the  forces  of  law  and  the  forces 
of  crime  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  index  of  District  crime  in  the  past 
12  months  has  risen  28  percent.  As  a 
result,  every  section  of  our  police  force 
is  overstrained.  Including  men  and  ma- 
terial. Some  200,000  hours  of  uncom- 
pensated, voluntary  time  was  contrib- 
uted by  our  police  In  this  past  year  alone. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  an  Immense  short- 
age of  police  oflflcers,  vehicles,  and  re- 
sources. The  police  are  finding  them- 
selves virtually  engulfed  by  the  flood  of 
crime.  Translated  Into  my  friend's 
experience,  this  meant  an  unintentional 
detention  In  the  police  precinct  of  2 
hours,  part  of  which  was  spent  In  an- 
swering questions  and  part  In  waiting 


for  the  arrival  of  a  second  victim  of  a 
similar  crime. 

This  second  victim  was  being  inter- 
viewed in  her  apartment,  where  she  had 
been  raped  some  hours  earlier.  Turn 
and  turn  about,  the  second  "rapee"  then 
had  to  wait  while  the  scene  of  my 
friend's  assault  in  Montrose  Park  was 
revisited.  Both  victims  were  George- 
town residents.  The  dictates  of  the  Dis- 
trict's economy  were  such  that  both 
ladies  had  to  travel  together  In  the  same 
vehicle  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  where  they  were  to  un- 
dergo an  examination  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  virulence  of  the  assault. 
This  examination  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  findings  of  these  examinations 
are  used  as  evidence  In  the  case  of  crim- 
inal proceedings. 

Although  my  friend  had  reached  the 
precinct  police  station  at  10:25  a.m.,  it 
was  only  at  1:15  p.m.  that  both  victims 
reached  District  of  Columbia  General 
HosDital.  And,  then  it  was  not  until 
2:55  p.m.  that  my  friend  was  on  the 
examining  table.  By  5  minutes  past  3, 
the  smears  had  been  taken  and  the 
forms  of  the  report  had  been  filled  in. 
The  detectives  on  the  case  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  two  victims  to  the  Cen- 
tral Police  Bureau,  C  and  Third  Streets 
NW..  for  full  depositions,  which  they  told 
my  friend  normally  took  up  to  2  hours. 

Though  almost  5  hours  had  passed 
since  my  friend  first  fled  the  scene  of 
her  rape,  no  attention  had  yet  been  paid 
to  her  own  state  of  being  or  bringing 
her  into  contact  with  her  own  doctor. 
Moreover,  my  friend  had  asked,  follow- 
ing the  hospital  examination,  to  have  a 
basic  prophylaxis,  a  cleansing,  which 
she  was  told  was  impossible,  there  being 
no  facilities  for  such  in  the  Outpatients' 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  treatment  or 
absence  of  treatment  could  be  construed 
as  inhuman  negligence  on  the  part  of 
our  District  police  and  medical  authori- 
ties, particularly  as  abortions  can  be  per- 
formed only  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
for  the  fact  that  these  authorities  are  so 
overworked.  Yet,  neither  negligence  nor 
strain  can  be  further  tolerated. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  In  today's  papers 
that  my  friend's  complaint  about  the 
treatment  of  rape  cases  had  led  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  Hospital  to 
change  its  procedures  somewhat.  The 
medical-legal  lab  tests  will  now  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  cleansing  with  a  germicidal 


solution  and  a  blood  test  providing  a 
syphilis  check. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
in  my  opinion  is  only  a  beginning  on  the 
part  of  hospital  and  police  authorities. 

My  friend  finally  reached  her  private 
physician  seven  hours  after  being  raped 
and  only  after  refusing  to  return  to  police 
headquarters  for  additional  questioning. 
Our  hospitals  and  police  authorities  must 
recognize  that  proper  treatment  of  rape 
involves  much  more  than  physical  care — 
the  deep  mental  and  emotional  shock, 
anguish  and  fear  are  equally  important 
and  must  receive  medical  and  psycholo- 
gical attention  as  well.  I  would  hope  that 
the  authorities  would  conduct  a  full  re- 
view of  their  procedures  in  this  respect 
and  make  an  even  further  effort  to  hu- 
manize them. 

But  there  is  still  an  immense  need  for 
more  support  of  our  crime  enforcement 
authorities,  more  police,  and  more  re- 
sources. 

I  am  sadly  reminded  that  only  a  few 
months  ago,  another  old  friend  was 
taking  a  walk  along  the  canal  and  was 
murdered.  These  crimes  occurred  in 
daylight.  These  crimes  have  occurred 
in  the  past  and  continue  to  occur  all  the 
time. 

Speaking  not  just  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
but  as  a  resident  of  the  District  because 
of  my  job,  and  also  as  a  husband  and 
father,  I  submit  that  the  lawlessness  in 
our  area  has  gone  too  far.  I  know  that 
now.  In  the  part  of  Washington  where 
I  live,  it  is  not  safe  for  my  family  to 
walk  our  dogs  in  the  morning  in  a  neigh- 
boring park. 

What  does  it  take  to  secure  action 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  authori- 
ties? How  long  do  we  continue  to  tol- 
erate and  to  take  half  measures?  Do  we 
rise  up  in  anger  only  when  our  own  wives 
or  daughters  or  friends  are  involved, 
or  when  we  ourselves  are  struck  down  or 
yoked?  Washington  may  not  be  any 
worse  and  perhaps  may  be  even  better 
than  other  cities,  according  to  statistics. 
All  I  know  and  believe  is  that  the  situa- 
tion is  utterly  out  of  hand,  and  it  Is  time 
we  acknowledged  it  and  did  something 
about  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  handling  of  victims  of  rape  would 
be  even  more  thoroughly  reviewed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  crime  might  start  and  be 
waged  wtih  particular  vigor  right  here 
in  our  Capital  City. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  statement 
to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committees,  and  to 
each  of  the  District  Commissioners,  to- 
gether with  a  discerning  article  portray- 
ing these  horrible  events. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  July  25,  1965. 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Victim   of  Rape  Sats  Medical  Search  ro» 
Evidence  Coldly  Ignores  Patient 
(By  Jean  M.  White) 
A  woman  raped  repeatedly  in  a  George- 
town i>ark  area  last  week  has  aasalled  medi- 
cal procedvu-es  that  she  feels  coldly  ignore 
the  victim  while  collecting  legal  evidence. 
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"There  was  the  examination  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fill  out  forms.  And  that  was 
that.  They  should  at  least  ofifer  the  victim 
the  decency  of  an  opportunity  for  washing 
and  cleansing,"  she  says. 

The  wife  of  a  State  Department  oflacial, 
obviously  a  woman  of  strong  fiber,  has 
reached  the  point  where  she  now  speaks  with 
righteous  indignation  beyond  her  own  per- 
sonal experience. 

"I  did  finally  get  to  my  private  physician." 
she  explains.  "But  what  about  the  impover- 
ished patient?  Does  she  have  to  go  back  to 
the  outpatient  line  and  wait  six  or  eight 
hours  for  attention?  What  about  the  humil- 
iated, upset  girl  who  is  afraid  of  pregnancy?" 

Police  and  a  spokesman  for  District  of  Co- 
Itunbla  General  Hospital  emphasize  that  one 
of  the  first  steps  in  a  rape  case  must  be  the 
collection  of  "fresh,  conclusive  evidence" 
that  the  crime  has  been  committed.  This 
involves  a  semen  smear  from  the  victim  to 
detect  the  presence  of  sperm. 

The  Georgetown  wife,  who  went  back  to 
the  rape  scene  with  police,  agrees.  But  she 
emphasizes  that  the  routine  examination 
took  only  10  minutes  and  she  feels  there 
comes  a  time  when  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  victim. 

She  tells  what  happened  to  her: 

"When  I  asked  for  a  simple  thing  like  a 
douche,  I  was  told  that  there  were  no 
facilities  at  District  of  Columbia  General  for 
this.  They  did  not  even  have  the  decency  to 
offer  me  a  sponge  or  tissue  for  cleansing. 

"Once  the  smear  is  taken,  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  rape  or  sex  victim  should  have  access 
to  a  prophylactic  procedure  because  she  is 
worried  about  disease  and  Infection.  I  still 
had  twigs  on  my  hair  and  body  when  I 
reached  my  private  physician."* 

PASSED  TOtrTHS  ON  LANE 

The  victim  saw  her  own  private  doctor 
about  7  hours  after  she  was  raped.  She  In- 
sisted on  making  an  appointment  with  him 
riither  than  going  to  central  police  head- 
quarters for  further  statement  taking. 

Her  harrowing  day  began  a  little  after  8:30 
a.m.  Thursday.  She  was  walking  her  two 
dogs  on  the  edge  of  Montrose  Park  when  she 
pasred  two  youths  on  the  lane.  She  heard 
a  whistle  behind  her.  Then  she  was  being 
yoked,  and  two  other  youths  appeared. 

She  wa.s  wrestled  and  half-carried  up  a 
steep  bank,  where  three  of  the  four  assaulted 
h«r  while  the  fourth  held  the  dogs  and  served 
as  a  lookout. 

Finally  left  by  the  rapists,  she  called  her 
dogs  and  made  her  v/ay  to  Massachusetts 
Avonile  and  went  by  taxi  to  the  seventh  po- 
lice precinct.  She  arrived  there  at  10:25  a.m.; 
Park  Police  were  called  in,  and  she  was  taken 
to  District  General  Hospital,  where  the  lab- 
oratory exam  was  made  about  3  p.m.  She 
finally  reached  her  private  physician's  office 
close  to  5  p.m. 

HOSPrTAL  rONCTION  EXPLAINED 

Dr.  Gustava  Nava,  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  the  emergency  services  at  District  Gen- 
eral, said  that  the  hospital's  function  is  to 
examine  the  patient  for  "medical-legal  evi- 
dence" and  not  to  treat  her. 

"We're  not  .supposed  to  volunteer  prophy- 
lactic treatment  for  disease  or  pregnancy," 
he  said.  "Our  part  is  the  determination  of 
rape.  Upon  request  from  the  patient,  we 
would  answer  questions.  In  2'/^  years  here, 
I  still  have  to  see  a  request." 

But  would  a  distraught,  humiliated  victim 
of  rape  have  endugh  presence  of  mind  to  ask 
for  help?  asks  the  State  Department  oflBclal's 
wife. 

Dr.  Nava  said  the  practice  at  District  Gen- 
eral Is  to  take  a  semen  smear  and  a  smear  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  any  gon- 
orrhea contamination.  Factors  of  the  vic- 
tim's menstrual  cycle  and  fertile  period  are 
considered  in  gathering  the  medical-legal  in- 
formation, he  said. 


PRIVATE    DOCTORS    GtVE    VIEWS 

Advice  might  be  given  on  request,  he  said, 
but  "they  are  not  brought  to  us  for  treat- 
ment." 

One  private  physician,  asked  to  comment 
on  post-rape  treatment,  said  he  probably 
would  recommend  a  D  and  C  (dilation  and 
curettage,  which  involves  scraping  of  the 
womb)  If  there  was  any  danger  of  possible 
pregnancy.  This  could  come  in  a  week  or  so, 
he  said,  after  infection  has  been  ruled  out. 
It  is  a  minor  surgical  procedure. 

He  said  he  also  would  take  a  smear  to  detect 
gonorrhea  and,  if  positive  then  would  order 
penicillin  treatment.  There  would  also  be 
blood  tests  to  establish  a  "base  line"  for  later 
syphilis  tests. 

Another  gynecologist  indicated  that  he 
would  not  automatically  recommend  a  D  and 
C.  If  a  rape-induced  pregnancy  occurred, 
he  said,  then  a  therapeutic  abortion  could  be 
performed  under  Washington  law  as  neces- 
sary for  the  mental  health  of  the  patient. 

Both  agree  that  douching  would  have  only 
negligible  effect  on  the  prevention  of  venereal 
disease. 

"But  you  must  also  remember  the  victim's 
mental  state,"  the  first  physician  noted. 
"She  certainly  wants  it  performed  as  soon 
as  possible." 

The  wife  of  the  State  Department  official 
agrees  with  this  as  "something  elemental, 
humane"  in  treating  rape  victims.  Her  own 
doctor,  she  said,  was  appalled  that  no  provi- 
sion had  been  made  to  do  this. 

When  the  park  victim  arrived  at  seventh 
precinct  headquarters  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing about  10:30,  she  was  Joined  by  a  30-year- 
old  unmarried  woman  who  had  been  raped 
the  night  before  in  her  second-story  George- 
town apartment. 

FEARED    TO    CALL    POLICE 

A  Central  Intelligence  Agency  employee, 
the  younger  woman  had  feared  to  call  police 
after  the  rape.  The  next  morning  she  went 
to  work  and  told  a  CIA  personnel  officer,  who 
called  police. 

The  two  rape  victims  v/aited  together  at 
the  police  precinct  where  they  were  treated 
more  like  'cold  statistics  than  human  be- 
ings," the  older  wom^n  said.  She  heard  such 
phrases  as    we  got  pnother  one  like  this." 

But  she  emphasized  her  quarrel  is  not  so 
much  with  police  procedure  as  with  the  med- 
ical procedure  at  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral. 

Police  say  they  first  try  to  collect  on-the- 
spot  evidence  and  get  Infotmatlon  for  a  look- 
out on  the  offenders.  Then  the  rape  victim 
is  taken  to  District  of  Columbia  General  for 
the  lab  tests  for  evidence. 

If  a  victim  asks  to  see  her  private  physician 
or  to  go  to  a  private  hospital,  a  police  spokes- 
man said,  she  is  allowed  to  do  this.  But 
police  prefer  to  take  the  victim  to  the  mu- 
nicipal hospital,  where  the  doctors  and 
nurses  know  the  need  for  witnesses  and  care- 
ful recording  of  information  for  later  police 
evidence. 

If  the  victim  is  then  not  too  upset,  she  Is 
taken  back  to  police  headquarters  to  make 
a  statement. 

"I  agree  that  they  must  collect  the  evi- 
dence first,"  the  wife  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment official  said.  "I  willingly  helped.  But 
there  comes  a  time  for  some  consideration 
of  the  victim.  I  was  not  offered  even  the 
most  primary  services. 

"I  had  been  yoked  and  my  neck  hurt.  I 
asked  about  this  and  was  told  a  salt-water 
gargle  would  help.  But  no  one  offered  me 
any." 

One  of  the  private  physicians  observed  that 
procedures  vary  on  the  handling  of  rape 
cases  In  different  city  hospitals.  First,  he 
emphasized,  is  the  need  to  collect  evidence. 
Then,  he  said,  the  usual  procedvire  is  to  refer 
the  patient  to  her  private  physician. 


"Often  emergency  rooms  do  not  like  to  give 
treatment  without  the  consent  of  the  pa- 
tient's private  physician,"  he  said. 

If  the  victim  does  not  have  her  own  doctor, 
he  added,  some  recommendations  for  treat- 
ment should  be  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made 
this  statement. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  came  to  me  this  morning  con- 
cerning both  the  existing  situation,  and 
the  comments  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  intended  to  make  this 
afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  mem- 
ber of  my  subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
law  enforcement,  the  police,  the  welfare 
agencies,  and,  including,  of  course,  the 
health  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  know  that  we  plan  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee  as  soon  as  possible 
next  week,  the  scheduling  of  the  meeting 
being  such  that  it  probably  will  not  meet 
until  Thursday;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  staff  of  the  committee  will  apprise 
the  District  Commissioners,  the  Chief  of 
Police,  and  the  health  authorities  of  our 
interest  in  the  problem,  and  will  see  to 
it  that  they  receive  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  containing  the  Sena- 
tor's speech.  At  the  committee  meeting 
next  week,  we  shall  ask  them  to  come  in 
and  discuss  with  us  the  many  facets  of 
the  problem. 

I  shall  reserve  final  judgment  until  I 
have  heard  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  who 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  general  prob- 
lem. 

However,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
at  this  time  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  time  schedule  that  has  been 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  handling  of  these  two  rape 
cases.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
it  would  be  5  hours  before  the  individual 
concerned  was  given  the  health  attention 
that  I  think  she  should  have  received  al- 
most immediately,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  short  period  of  time  it  would 
take  to  collect  the  necessary  medical  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  her  being  raped. 

To  think  that  any  woman  should  have 
to  wait  for  more  than  5  hours  before  her 
health  needs  were  taken  care  of  is  as- 
tonishing. I  believe  that  is  the  proper 
word  for  me  to  use  at  this  time,  although 
it  does  not  express  my  inner  feelings. 

I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
procedure  which  is  apparently  being  fol- 
lowed in  such  cases.  In  this  instance,  a 
highly  intelligent  woman  obviously  was 
cooperative  with  the  police  and  the  health 
authorities. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  many  in- 
stances people  can  suffer  great  psycho- 
logical harm  from  an  experience  such  as 
this.  It  is  important  that  they  receive 
attention  immediately  in  regard  to  their 
health  needs  and  their  psychological 
needs,  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable 
permanent  damage  being  done  to  them 
healthwise  and  psychologically. 
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I  shall  have  a  good  many  questions  to 
ask  our  authorities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  regard  to  the  procedures  that 
followed  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon.  I  spoke  to  this  woman  today, 
and  she  took  pains  to  emphasize  her  lack 
of  hostility  or  lack  of  esteem  for  the 
police.  She  felt  they  were  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  mass  of  crime,  by  a  mass 
of  rapes,  by  a  mass  of  violence,  and  were 
doing  the  very  best  they  could,  but  that 
they  were  being  engulfed. 

One  reason  for  her  delay  in  receiving 
attention  was  that  in  the  precinct  in- 
volved there  was  only  one  vehicle  avail- 
able with  which  to  take  both  victims  to 
the  hospital,  and  that  they  had  to  wait  in 
order  to  go  together  and  to  stop  by  the 
place  where  the  crime  had  taken  place. 
The  woman  emphasized,  knowing  that  I 
felt  strongly  on  this  subject,  that  she  had 
no  feeling  that  the  police  were  not  doing 
their  best.  There  was  just  too  much  for 
their  present  facilities  and  manpower 
level. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  join 
the  chairman  in  commending  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  making  his 
statement. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  not  all 
persons  who  are  victims  of  this  kind  of 
attack  or  other  kinds  of  crime  have  a 
friend  in-the  U.S.  Senate,  and  therefore 
these  facts  cannot  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators.  As  a  result  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  the  kind  of  action 
that  really  is  necessary  in  such  instances 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  anything 
is  to  be  done  about  this  problem. 

With  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  I  have  sat  through 
hearings.  We  have  been  distressed  to 
hear  of  the  mounting  crime  rate.  Every- 
one is  concerned  about  it.  Speeches  are 
made  about  the  mounting  crime  rate  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  really 
very  little  is  done  about  it.  During  our 
hearings  we  urged  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  come  forward  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  deal  with  crime;  with  a 
short-range  program  to  deal  with  the  im- 
mediate problem,  and  a  long-term  pro- 
gram, extending  over,  possibly,  the  next 
10  years  or  so,  to  deal  with  the  problem 
in  detail. 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  a  responsibility  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House,  and  that  v/e  have  not 
completely  fulfilled  our  obligation  in  that 
regard.  At  the  hearings  this  has  been 
used  as  an  excuse  by  those  who  have 
positions  of  responsibility  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  can  always 
come  forward  and  state  that  the  reason 
they  have  not  done  something  about  the 
problem  is  that  Congress  will  not  sup- 
port them.  They  can  always  say:  We 
cannot  get  any  attention  from  the  House 
of  Repi-esentatives  or  the  Senate,  or  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
anything. 

While  serving  as  Attorney  CJeneral  and 
since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have  seen 
many  things  that  could  be  done  in  the 


District  of  Columbia  in  connection  with 
crime  and  welfare  and  social  services, 
things  which  have  not  been  done  through 
lack  of  interest,  incompetence,  laziness, 
or  lack  of  attention  to  the  problem. 

It  is  always  easy,  therefore,  for  them 
to  say:  We  would  do  more.  We  would 
do  more  for  education  and  for  welfare 
and  in  connection  with  crime,  but  it  is 
the  fault  of  Congress.  A  great  deal  of 
the  blame  lies  with  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  education  and  crime,  that 
the  public  officials  who  are  charged  with 
responsibility  in  the  District  have  not 
met  that  responsibility.  They  have 
either  been  incompetent  or  lazy  or  care- 
less. Many  of  the  public  officials  in  the 
District  are  dedicated  to  the  work  they 
are  doing  and  are  performing  their  work 
with  great  competence.  That  cannot  be 
said  of  others. 

They  cannot  be  recalled,  because  there 
is  no  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  hope  that  that  law  will  go  into 
effect,  so  that  the  people  themselves  will 
be  able  to  make  the  decision.  We  are 
not  trying  to  do  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  focusing  attention  on 
this  subject.  Otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  a  story  for  a  day  and  then  passed 
out  of  the  picture  without  ansrthing  hav- 
ing been  done  about  it. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  what  he  has  done.  As  I  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  those  of  us 
with  less  seniority  and  less  service  on 
the  committee,  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  attention  and  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  who,  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day,  without  any  atten- 
tion, are  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  problems  of  the  District.  For  those 
of  us  who  are  new  to  the  Senate  and  to 
service  on  the  committee  to  see  that 
kind  of  dedication  is  the  most  Impres- 
,  sive  thing  that  I  have  seen  so  far. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
No  one  in  my  experience,  in  serving  on 
the  subcommittee,  has  done  a  more  ef- 
fective job  of  cross-examining  witnesses 
than  has  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  record 
the  Senator  from  New  York  made  dur- 
ing the  hearings  in  connection  with 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
have  more  to  do  with  our  making  a  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  this  year  than 
anything  that  has  transpired  in  my  sub- 
committee for  a  good  many  years. 

What  he  has  said  is  quite  true.  But  we 
have  the  responsibility  in  Congress  to 
come  forward  in  support  of  any  plan  that 
is  submitted  to  us  which  is  borne  out  by 
the  evidence.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  calling  for  the  evidence  and  for 
the  plan.  I  shall  continue  to  support 
him  in  his  drive  for  a  cleanup  of  the 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 


for  their  remarks.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Oregon  say  that 
he  is  calling  a  meeting  of  his  subcom- 
mittee next  week.  I  trust  that  out  of 
these  hearings  there  may  come  a  plan 
or  pattern  or  procedure  that  will  prevent, 
if  not  a  recurrence  of  these  crimes,  at 
least  a  recurrence  of  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  victims  of  these  crimes  have 
been  receiving. 

I  am  glad  that  District  of  Columbia 
General  has  changed  their  procedures 
somewhat,  but  believe  that  there  remains 
much  room  for  further  improvement. 


PRESIDENT       JOHNSON'S      STATE- 
MENT   ON    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson,  in  his  remarks  today,  reaffirmed 
and  indicated  the  continuation  of  es- 
sentially the  same  ix)licy  that  has  not 
thus  far  worked  well  in  any  respect.  The 
policy  pursued  in  Vietnam  since  1954  has 
been  a  succession  of  mistakes,  each  of 
which  has  compounded  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  its  predecessors. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  most  recent 
visit  to  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  situ- 
ation there  had  deteriorated  since  his 
last  visit  approximately  a  year  ago. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  is  worse  than  it  was  10  years 
ago;  it  is  worse  than  it  was  1  year  ago, 
or  1  month  ago.  And  it  is  worse  today 
than  it  was  1  week  ago. 

In  1954,  at  the  time  of  Dienbienphii, 
there  were  those  who  thought  that  the 
United  States  should  have  taken  a  direct 
and  massive  hand  on  behalf  of  the 
French  in  an  effort  to  stave  off  the  mili- 
tary and  political  defeat  of  Fi-ance  in 
Indochina.  I  was  not  among  them.  Nor 
was  President  Johnson. 

It  was  my  view,  then,  that  such  action 
would  have  been  regarded  as  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of,  and  to  preserve,  the 
French  colonialist  policy  of  exploitation 
against  which  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  were  rebelling. 

That  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
our  intervention  at  that  time. 

Moreover,  it  seemed  to  me  that  our 
intervention  with  military  action  at  that 
time  would  not  be  likely  to  change  the 
result. 

After  7  years  of  war  with  iiundreds 
of  thousands  of  French  troops  and  mas- 
sive U.S.  economic  and  financial* and  log- 
istic support,  our  allies,  the  French,  suf- 
fered a  costly  defeat. 

They  learned  that  massive  military 
operations  conducted  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  logistic  base  in  the  jungles 
and  rice  paddies  of  southeast  Asia  are 
not  the  answer  to  a  problem  that  is  to  a 
large  degree  political,  ideological,  cul- 
tural, economic,  religious,  and  racial  in 
nature. 

We  now  find  ourselves  Involved  In  a 
war  that  defies  analysis  In  traditional 
military  terms;  in  a  war  that  makes  lit- 
tle sense  as  it  is  being  waged;  in  a  war 
that  we  have  scant  hope  of  winning  ex- 
cept at  a  cost  which  far  outweighs  the 
fruits  of  victory;  in  a  war  fought  on  a 
battlefield  suitable  to  the  enemy,  in  a 
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place  and  under  conditions  that  no  mili- 
tary man  in  his  right  mind  would  choose : 
in  a  war  which  threatens  to  escalate  into 
a  major  power  confrontation  and  which 
could  escalate  into  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  state  this  as  a  candid  appraisal,  with 
no  intention  to  reflect  upon  those  who 
have  had  the  unhappy  task  of  devising 
or  implementing  policy. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  the  President. 

My  lack  of  complete  accord  with  his 
policy  and  action  does  not  lessen  that 
sympathy. 

What  has  been  done  is  done.  We  must 
now  face  the  situation  as  it  is  rather 
than  as  we  might  wish  it  to  be.  A  proper 
appraisal  of  the  current  situation  re- 
quires a  review  of  the  major  events  over 
the  past  1 1  years,  during  which  time  the 
nature  and  scope  of  our  commitments  to 
Vietnam  have  been  developed.  Later  I 
shall  undertake  such  a  review. 

For  now.  I  wish  to  say  that  despite  my 
bleak  appraisal  of  the  present  situation, 
I  took  some  heart  and  found  some  en- 
couragement in  President  Johnson's 
statement  today  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  President  has  apparently 
resisted  the  far  greater  degree  of  escala- 
tion that  has  been  urged  upon  him. 

Second,  the  President  stopped  short  of 
accepting,  or  treating  this  as  a  American 
war.  He  showed  an  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  our  policy  has  been,  and.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  still  is,  and  I  think  should  be, 
to  assist  the  Vietnamese  to  win  their  own 
war.  I  believe  the  President  showed  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting the  struggle  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican war,  a  white  man's  war  against 
Asia. 

Third,  by  his  increased  emphasis  upon 
the  United  Nations  through  his  letter 
delivered  today  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
to  Mr.  U  Thant,  the  President  demon- 
strated, it  seemed  to  me.  an  awareness 
of  the  danger  of  isolating  the  United 
States  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  and  the 
danger  of  unifying  the  Communist  world 
into  monolithic  unity  by  the  landing  of 
a  major  American  expeditionary  force  in 
Asia. 

Should  this  happen  it  might  well  be 
that  we  would  not  be  permitted  the  lux- 
ury of  concentrating  most  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  on  the  floor  earlier  today  the 
distinguiched  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  urged  the  transfer  of  troops 
from  western  Europe. 

I  am  sure,  in  his  careful  review  during 
the  past  several  days,  the  President  has 
carefully  contemplated  the  danger  of 
permitting  the  United  States  to  be 
bogged  down  in  an  endless  war  in  Asia, 
thus  leaving  the  Soviets  free  to  work 
their  machinations  in  Latin  America,  in 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

Assuming  that  no  dramatic  decisions 
have  been  reached  which  were  not  re- 
vealed to  the  American  people  today,  I 
found  encouragement  and  took  heart  at 
the  President's  statement. 

I  believe  it  indicates  that  he  is  ap- 
proaching a  most  careful  and  pragmatic 
appraisal  of  the  extremely  dangerous 
situation  which  We  face. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASE- 
BALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resmned  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6, 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  hour  is  late.  Earlier  today,  in 
the  course  of  discussion  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KuchelJ.  the  issue  of  civil  rights  was 
raised.  The  Senator  from  California 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Dirksen 
amendment  did  not  involve  a  civil  rights 
situation. 

One  of  the  finest  statements  made  in 
this  connection  was  made  recently  by 
Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  who  is  extremely 
competent  in  this  area.  He  was  a  top 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy  on  civil 
rights. 

He  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
in  opposition  to  this  constitutional 
amendment  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  would 
like  to  read  one  paragraph  from  his 
statement: 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  problems 
which  are  clearly  discernible  In  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  But  in  conclusion,  I 
would  like  to  point  ovt  that  the  question 
goes  far  beyond  mere  technical  underrepre- 
sentation  of  this  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
States  wlh  have  political  systems  capable 
of  action  to  meet  the  most  urgent  problems 
of  our  society,  of  which  the  most  pressing 
and  most  difficult  is  that  of  low  income 
Negroes  and  other  nonwhites  living  in  the 
blighted  and  congested  parts  of  the  urban 
centers.  However  the  language  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments  Is  changed,  they  plainly 
contemplate  the  possibility  cf  a  malappor- 
tioned  house  in  every  State  legislature  which 
will  at  the  very  least  have  veto  power  over 
welfare,  economic,  educational,  and  civil 
rights  measures  aimed  at  remedying  virban 
problems,  and  particularly  the  condition  of 
the  urban  Negro.  And  if  our  experience  In 
past  years  means  anything,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  resp)onsiveness  to  these  needs  by  a 
legislative  body  whose  members  owe  little  or 
no  political  allegiance  to  the  people  in  need 
of  help. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  California  about  the 
situation  in  California  and  pointed  out 
there  was  a  heavy  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  every  State  who  were  terribly 
unrepresented.  I  notice  in  the  statistics 
which  Burke  Marshall  put  in  the  record 
that  92  percent  of  the  nonwhites  in 
California  live  in  cities.  And  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  big  city  residents 
in  California  have  a  very  feeble  voice  in 
the  State  legislature,  in  some  cases  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  representation 
i-ural  people  have.  What  can  this  mean 
except  that  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  a 
civil  rights  issue  because  its  passage 
would  surely  reduce  the  value  of  Negro 
votes  in  California  as  well  as  Mississippi. 

In  New  York,  95  percent  of  the  non- 
whites  live  in  urban  areas;  in  Illinois, 
97.5  percent  live  in  the  cities.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  there  Is  to  be  geographic  rep- 
resentation in  which  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  are  overrepresented,  the  mi- 


nority groups  may  be  very  badly  under- 
represented,  and  their  cause  will  not 
receive  fair,  just  consideration. 

I  might  also  say  that  Mr.  Marshall  an- 
swered one  other  issue  raised  by  the 
extremely  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  who  I  think  has  done  an 
excellent  job  for  his  side  of  the  question 
throughout  the  hearings.    He  said : 

I  would  say  that  basically  It  Is  unwise  and 
undesirable  to  give  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple the  choice  of  whether  or  not  they  can 
deprive  the  minority  of  the  people  of  some 
right,  of  a  basic  right  to  vote,  and  have  an 
equal  voice  In  their  government. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  essence  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska]  earlier  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
appearing  on  pages  852  through  865  of 
the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of   Bxtrke   Marshall 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  In 
opposition  to  the  proposals  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  permit  the  States  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  equality  In  selecting  the 
members  of  one  house  of  their  legislatures.  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  In  stating 
my  reasons. 

I  am  an  attorney  presently  engaged  In  the 
private  practice  of  law.  From  February  1961 
until  January  of  this  year,  however,  I  was 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  In  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  briefs  filed  expressing  the  views 
of  the  United  States  in  the  reapportionment 
cases  originated  In  that  Division  and  accord- 
ingly the  position  taken  by  the  United  States, 
supporting  the  constitutional  views  later 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was  Initially 
my  responsibility.  In  addition,  the  major 
efforts  of  the  Division  during  the  past  4  years 
have  been  directed  at  Insuring  the  Negro  citi- 
zens of  some  of  the  States  that  they  would 
be  given  the  right  freely  to  register  and  vote 
and  accordingly  to  have  a  proportional  voice 
In  their  State  and  local  governments.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  are  before  this  committee 
would  seriously  undercut  those  efforts,  and 
it  is  to  that  aspect  of  this  matter  that  I 
would  like  primarily  to  direct  the  commit- 
tee's attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments carry  a  very  heavy  burden  from  the 
outset  because  they  are  the  first  serious  pro- 
posals that  I  know  of  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  eliminate,  rather  than  to  enhance, 
rights  that  are  protected  against  State  ac- 
tion by  the  Constitution,  particularly  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  and  are  in  that 
sense  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
people. 

Only  the  most  compelling  reasons  could 
justify  this  kind  of  dilution  of  the  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  which  is  now  a 
right  of  all  our  citizens.  What  has  happened 
since  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Baker  v.  Carr,  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  and  the  other 
reapportionment  cases,  certainly  does  not 
furnish  any  such  reasons.  Those  decisions 
have  not  created  any  constitutional  crisis. 
Rather  they  have  provided  a  stimulus  for 
long-overdue  corrective  action  by  the  States 
that  at  least  moves  In  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing their  legislative  bodies  working  institu- 
tions of  government,  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  this  centiory  and  the  ur- 
banization of  oxir  society. 
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All  of  the  available  history  rather  argues 
against  any  tampering  with  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  respect.  For  the  fact  Is  that, 
until  the  Federal  courts  finally  Intervened 
following  Baker  v.  Carr,  to  protect  the  right 
to  equality  in  voting  which  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment,  a  crisis  in  our 
Federal  system  was  brewed  by  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  States  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility In  dealing  with  our  society  as 
its  exists  In  fact,  not  In  fancy.  Those  who 
are  concerned  about  Increased  Federal  ac- 
tivity In  seeking  solutions  for  the  Immense 
difficulties  the  cities  face  In  education, 
health,  welfare,  housing,  and  poverty  should 
recognize  that  it  has  been  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  the  States  effectively  to  act  that 
breeds  the  Federal  programs  now  In  process. 
We  have  seen  this  happen  most  clearly  In 
the  field  of  voting,  where  the  abuse  of  State 
police  power  and  the  refusal  in  some  States 
to  correct  discrimination  against  Negroes 
in  registration  and  voting  has  Inexorably 
led  to  Federal  legislation,  and  the  exercise 
of  Federal  power,  in  1957,  1960.  1964,  and 
now  in  the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  In  the  case  of  urban  problems,  the 
absence  of  effective  State  action  has  been 
at  least  in  part — I  believe  in  large  part — 
an  inevitable  result  of  60  years  of  history 
in  which  a  small  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  some  States  could  elect  and  control 
their   legislative  houses. 

Amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  per- 
mit this  history  to  be  repeated  does  not 
make  any  sense.  It  is  dangerous  in  the 
long  run  for  the  continued  viability  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  system.  In  addition, 
it  Is  specifically  dangerous  to  the  minority 
groups,  particularly  Negroes,  who  most 
drastically  feel  the  impact  of  the  urban 
problems  which  I  have  mentioned.  In  fact, 
the  proposed  amendments  seem  to  me  to 
endanger  very  seriously  our  entire  effort  to 
give  these  groups  an  effective  political  voice 
In  asking  their  State  for  help. 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  proposed 
amendments  explicitly  bars  racial  considera- 
tions as  a  factor  in  determining  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature.  I  assume  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ments thus  to  dilute  or  eliminate  the  effect 
of  the  15th  amendment.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  this  is  made  clear,  the  choice  as  to 
method  of  apportioning  under  the  amend- 
ment would  necessarily  be  given  In  the  first 
instance  In  some  States  to  legislators  who 
have  been  put  In  office  by  an  electorate  that 
has  excluded  large  numbers  of  Negroes. 
This  Is  certainly  true  now  at  least  In  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Further, 
the  effect  of  past  discrimination  In  other 
States,  whether  or  not  Negroes  can  now  get 
registered,  has  been  to  cause  disproportionate 
underrepresentation  of  the  Negro  population. 

Thus  the  Initial  decision  Itself  In  these 
States,  whatever  the  amendments  say,  will 
be  made  with  racial  history  In  mind.  And 
at  least  until  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  been  passed  and  given  a  substantial 
period  of  time  in  which  to  work,  the  elec- 
torate in  passing  on  the  system  of  apportion- 
ment In  any  referendum  would  be  an  un- 
representative electorate.  In  my  judgment, 
it  would  Ignore  reality  to  believe  that  race 
would  not  be  a  major  factor.  If  not  the  con- 
trolling factor.  In  any  referendum  on  the 
apportionment  question  in  several  of  our 
States  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

Further,  some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments including  that  suggested  by  Senator 
Dirksen,  fall  to  make  any  provision,  and 
perhaps  cannot  effectively  do  so  In  any 
event,  for  reviewing  decisions  about  appor- 
tionment that  are  made  by  the  legislatures 
In  power  at  the  time  that  the  amendment 
becomes  ratified.  Decisions  that  will  affect, 
and  Intimately   affect,   the   lives   of  future 


generations  will  thus  be  made  by  legisla- 
tures which  are  now  malapportloned  and  in 
which  Negroes  are  grossly  underrepresented. 

Finally,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
racial  considerations  can  enter  Into  these 
decisions  without  violating  a  prohibition 
against  discrimination. 

Apportionment  on  any  but  a  population 
basis,  for  example,  has  always  discriminated 
against  city  dwellers,  and  this  fact  propor- 
tionally deprives  Negroes  of  a  political  voice 
more  than  any  other  identifiable  group.  In 
1960,  over  72  percent  of  Negro  Americans 
lived  in  urban  areas.  There  is  every  Indi- 
cation that  this  percentage  Is  increasing,  and 
increasing  rapidly.  In  Alabama,  for  exam- 
ple, the  percentage  of  nonwhites  living  in 
urban  areas  went  up  23  percent  between 
1950  and  1960,  while  those  living  in  rural 
areas  went  down  almost  20  percent.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, the  comparable  figures  were  27.6- 
percent  increase  against  2.5  percent;  in  Loui- 
siana, over  200  percent  as  against  8.6  percent. 
Of  all  the  Southern  States,  only  Florida 
showed  any  increase  in  the  nonwhite  pop- 
ulation in  rural  areas,  and  that  increase  was 
slightly  over  1  percent  as  against  71.3  per- 
cent in  urban  areas. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  discrimination 
permitted  by  the  proposed  amendments  may 
be  based  on  other  factors  than  giving  rural 
voters  a  greater  voice  than  urban  voters, 
there  are  available  many  other  ostensibly 
nonraclal  criteria  which  would  result  in  de- 
priving Negroes  more  than  whites  of  a  voice 
in  their  government.  If  property  qualifica- 
tions are  used,  for  example,  only  three  out  of 
eight  nonwhite  households  owned  their  own 
homes  In  1960,  as  compared  to  five  out  of 
eight  white  households.  These  are  national 
figures;  the  disparity  would  be  much  greater 
for  the  Southern  States.  In  terms  of  educa- 
tion, in  1960  the  median  school  years  com- 
pleted for  whites  was  10.9,  while  the  com- 
parable figvu-e  for  nonwhites  was  8.2  years. 
Of  the  whites  In  the  country,  6.7  percent 
have  had  less  than  5  years  of  elementary 
school,  but  this  was  true  In  1960  of  23  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhites.  Similar  disparities 
can  be  found  In  any  educational  standard 
that  Is  chosen.  And  they  can  be  multiplied 
In  terms  of  any  economic,  social,  or  even  re- 
gional interests,  not  related  to  population, 
which  might  be  used  as  a  test  of  represen- 
tation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  use  of  property, 
educational  or  other  objective  criteria  for 
apportionment  purposes  cannot  really  be 
answered  by  tampering  with  the  language  of 
the  proposed  amendments  so  as  to  appear  to 
be  racial  discrimination.  At  the  least,  efforts 
to  preserve  white  political  supremacy  in 
some  States  would  lead  to  endless  litigation 
over  the  methods  of  apportionment  chosen. 
The  gerrymandering  of  Tviskegee,  Ala.,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  Court's  opinion  In  Go- 
million  v.  Lightfoot,  Is  only  the  most  blatant 
of  racially  motivated  political  action.  More 
probably,  however,  whatever  language  was 
proposed  cotold  not  in  fact  prevent  the  devis- 
ing of  some  methods  of  apportiorunent  which 
would  in  effect  deprive  the  Negro  minority  of 
a  real  political  voice. 

Nor  Is  this  a  matter  which  is  In  any  sense 
cured  by  the  requirement  that  the  method 
of  apportionment  be  submitted  to  the  people 
by  way  of  referendum.  We  have  seen  again, 
and  again,  in  the  States  I  have  referred  to, 
and  In  others,  the  lengths  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  will  go — even  complicating 
very  seriously  the  methods  by  which  they  be- 
come registered  themselves — to  find  ways  of 
keeping  Negroes  from  gaining  any  political 
voice.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Consti- 
tution thUB  far  has  prohibited  the  majority, 
even  through  democratic  means,  from  depriv- 
ing members  of  a  minority  group  of  their 
right  to  be  treated  fairly  under  the  law. 
Further,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  In 
several  States  the  electorate  that  would  In 


fact  approve  any  apportionment  system  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  an  electorate  which 
is  already  In  Imbalance  because  of  existing 
or  past  racial  discrimination  In  registering 
and  voting. 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  problems 
which  are  clearly  discernible  In  the  proposed 
amendments.  But  In  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  question  goes  far  be- 
yond mere  technical  underrepresentation  of 
this  one  segment  of  the  population.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  States  will 
have  political  systems  capable  of  action  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety, of  which  the  most  pressing  and  most 
difficult  Is  that  of  low-Income  Negroes  and 
other  nonwhites  living  in  the  blighted  and 
congested  parts  of  the  urban  centers.  How- 
ever the  language  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments is  changed,  they  plainly  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  malapportloned  house  in 
every  State  legislature  which  will  at  the  very 
least  have  veto  power  over  welfare,  economic, 
educational,  and  civil  rights  measures  aimed 
at  remedying  urban  problems,  and  partic- 
ularly the  condition  of  the  urban  Negro.  And 
if  our  experience  in  past  years  means  any- 
thing, it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  responsive- 
ness to  these  needs  by  a  legislative  body 
whose  members  owe  little  or  no  political 
ahegiance  to  the  people  in  need  of  help. 

Senator  Tydings.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Marshall,  for  a  very  enlightening  and 
lucid  statement. 

Just  for  the  record,  would  you  describe,  to 
the  best  of  your  recollection,  the  procedure 
ured  to  gerrymander  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  the 
reasons  for  It? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  done  by  the  State 
legislature.  Senator.  It  was  done  because 
there  was  a  Negro  majority  of  voters  In  the 
county,  Macon  County,  Ala.  And  In  order  to 
deprive  that  Negro  majority  of  voters  of  the 
ability  to  exercise  any  political  voice  In  the 
county  as  a  whole,  they  drew  a  line  around 
the  town,  Tuskegee,  In  which  most  of  the 
Negroes  lived,  and  attempted  to  make  It  a 
separate  political  unit.  That  was  the  reason 
for  it.  The  covu^  struck  It  down,  because  of 
the  racial  motivation  In  what  was  done. 

Senator  Tydings.  One  other  question. 

You  gave  us  a  nximber  of  figures  about  the 
migration  or  the  movement  of  nonwhite  citi- 
zens from  rural  areas  Into  urban  areas  In  the 
South. 

Does  that  same  basic  trend  hold  true  in  the 
northern  cities? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  Senator.  I  do  not  have 
the  statistics,  but  I  could  get  the  statistics 
for  the  committee.  They  are  In  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  I  wlU  do  that. 

Senator  Tydings.  I  would  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

(The  subcommittee  subsequently  received 
the  following  Information  from  Mr.  Mar- 
shall:) 

OoviNGTON  &  Burling, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  Room  304,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  In  response  to  an  Inquiry 
from  Senator  Tydings,  I  agreed  at  the  hear- 
ing of  your  subcommittee  last  Friday  to  fur- 
nish for  the  committee  some  additional 
data  on  the  relatively  recent,  dramatic  move- 
ment of  nonwhites  Into  urban  areas. 

In  my  testimony  I  cited  some  statistics  on 
this  movement  for  the  Southern  States.  Sen- 
ator Tydings'  question  was  whether  the  same 
trend  had  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  response  to  this  inquiry,  I  am  enclosing 
reproductions  of  tables  giving  Bureau  of 
Census  data  for  1950  and  1960.  A  compari- 
son of  the  data  will  show  the  marked  in- 
crease In  urban  nonwhite  population,  as  con- 
trasted with  rural  nonwhite  population,  In 
all  areas. 
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For  convenience,  I  have  taken  from  the 
tables  some  Illustrative  figures,  by  region  and 
by  State,  which  appear  on  the  enclosed  ex- 
hibit. These  show,  for  example,  an  increase 
of  almost  1  million  in  urban  nonwhlte  popu- 
lation in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  as 
against  an  increase  of  slightly  over  10,000  in 
the  rural  areas.  In  the  east  north-central 
region,  the  urban  increase  is  over  1  million, 
again  as  against  a  rural  increase  of  around 
10.000.  In  all  parts  of  the  South,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  rural  nonwhlte  popu- 
lation, but  a  very  large  increase  in  the  urban 
areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  more  complete 
data  confirm  the  fact  that  giving  the  States 
the  power  to  weigh  rural  votes  more  heavily 
than  urban  votes  in  itself  will  prove  to  be 
another  disadvantage  added  to  the  many 
substantial  ones  already  inflicted  upon  our 
Negro  citizens. 

Sincerely, 

BXTRKE  Marshall. 


ExHiPiT  I. —  Urban  and  rural  populalion — 1950  and  1960^ 


Region  or  State 


Urban  nonwhlte 


1950 


Northeast: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

North  Central: 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

South: 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central 

West: 

Mountain.. 

Pacific 

Massachusetts.- - 

New  York 

Illinois — - -. 

Indiana 

Minnesota... 

Maryland™ 

Colorado 

California 


138,060 
.808,069 

,  748, 201 
388,470 

.,  4o4f  ov4 
,155,356 
,311,612 

73.382 
633. 307 

72.015 
925,413 
640,509 
167.472 

16,910 
274,185 

23, 465 
574.435 


1960 


244.001 
2, 760, 101 

2. 852. 537 
543.525 

3.397.677 
1,428.027 
1,862,228 

153.127 
1,699.195 

114.336 
1, 450, 522 
1,045.458 

264.514 
30.442 

398,  227 

46,003 

1, 153. 349 


Rural  nonwhite 


1950 


15, 237 
117,936 

107, 860 
96,847 

2, 685, 732 
1,551,255 
1, 188, 810 

155,982 

124. 423 

6.996 

32.684 

25.609 

8.240 

11,870 

113.841 

4,971 

96, 615 


1960 


22.977 
128,263 

119, 215 
101,245 

2, 526. 659 

1,  28.3, 108 

998, 878 

187,639 
283,131 

11.098 

44,711 

25,488 

9.430 

11.819 

138, 543 

7,244 

108,625 


•  Data  taken  from  Bureau  of  Census  figures.    Figures  used  are  for  nonwhltes  only. 


Table  60. — Color  and  sex,  by  regions,  divisions,  and  States,  urban  and  rural,  1950 


Region,  division,  and  State 


Continental  United  States. 

Regions: 

Northeast.. 

North  Central 

South 

West - 

Northeast: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

North  Central: 

East  North  Central 

West  North  CentriU... 
South: 

South  Atlantic 

Ea't  South  Central 

West  South  Central — 
West: 

Mountain.. -. 

Pacific. 

New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island.. 

Connecticut - 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvanla — 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana ,. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin i 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa - 

Missouri..       

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebniska... 

Kansas  

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia  

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama 

MissLssippi 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louu:iana... 

.  Oklahoma 

Texas 


Total 


All  classes 


Total 


150.697.361  74.833.239 


Male        Female 


75. 86^ 


122 


39. 477, 9861 19, 346, 869  20. 131, 117 
44.  460,  752,22,  178,  677 j 22, 282. 085 
47. 197. 08?, 23, 424, 519  23. 773.  ,'i69 
19.561.525!  9,884.174    9.677,351 


9.314.453  I  4.  .553. 770    4,760.683    4.475.977 
30. 163, 5331 14, 793. 099  15, 370. 434  13. 871, 634 


White 


Male 


67, 129. 192 


18.347.611 

21. 021, 626 

18, 400. 377 

9, 359, 578 


30.399,36.S  1.5, 14.S,262 
14,061.394    7.033,415 


21. 182. 335 
11.477.181 
14. 537. 572 

5. 074. 998 
14, 486. 627 

913. 774 
533,242 
377. 747 

4,690.514 
791. 896 

2,007.280 

14. 8.30. 192 

4. 835. 329 

10, 498, 012 

7,946,62 
3. 934. '224 
8. 712. 176 
6.  371.  7tifi 
3,434,575 

2,982,483 
2.621.073 
3,9.54.653 
619.  ta6 
652. 740 
1.32.5.510 
1.950.299 

318.  ass 

2,343.001 
802, 178 
3. 318. 680 
2. 00.'-..  5.52 
4.061.929 
2,117.027 
3. 444. 578 
2,771,305 

2.944.806 
3.291.718 
3.061.743 
2,178.914 

1,909.511 
2.683.516 
2.233.361 
7,711,194 


Female 


67.812,836 


19,051,073 

21, 097, 758 

18,449,152 

9,214,863 

4,685,179 
14,365,894 


15. 254. 106114. 227. 210  14. 316. 097 
7.027.979    6,794,416    6,781,661 


Nonwhite 


Male      Female 


7, 704, 047 


8, 051, 286 


10. 496. 597 
5.  677.  525 
7. 249. 397 

2.591.918 
7.292.2.56 

454,  145 
262. 424 
187. 754 
2.270.36 
390. 383 
988.497 

7,239,944 
2. 382. 744 
5,170,411 

3, 928. 534 
1. 958. 516 
4.319.251 
3.212.119 
1. 726. 842 

1.501.20S 
1.310.2KJ 
1,940,863 
322.944 
337. 251 
667. 332 
953.534 


10.685.738 
5. 799. 656 
7. 288, 175 

2.483.080 
7, 194. 271 

459. 629 
270. 818 
189.993 

2. 420. 147 
401.313 

1. 018, 783 

7, 590. 248 
2. 462.  58.5 
5.327.601 

4. 018. 093 
1.975.708 
4. 392. 925 
3. 159,  fi47 
1,  707, 73:' 

1,481.275 
1.310.790 
2. 013. 790 
296,692 
31.5,489 
658, 178 
951.765 


7.993.766 
4, 370, 610 
6, 036, 001 

2. 472. 330 
6, 887, 248 

452.503 
261.871 
187.  457 
2,230,216 
382. 818 
961.112 

6. 790. 153 
2.223,857 
4. 857, 624 

3, 672. 387 
1.871.699 
3. 994. 948 
2, 983, 372 
1,704,904 


8.047.943 
4,399.960 
6. 001. 249 

2. 373, 304 
6, 841, 649 

458, 343 
270.404 
189. 731 
2,381.287 
394,197 
991,217 

7,081,942 
2,289.728 
4,996,224 

3. 755. 836 
1.886.913 
4.051.110 
2. 934. 453 
1. 687, 786 


999.258 
1. 157. 051 
5, 023. 142 

524,696 

77.793 
921,465 

918.052 
288.999 

2. 602. 831 
1,306.915 
1.213,396 

119,  .588 
405,008 

1,642 

663 

297 

40.151 

7,765 

27,385 

449. 791 
168.887 
312, 787 

256, 147 

86.917 

324.303 

228,  747 

21.938 


1.080.044 
1. 184. 327 


Urban 


All  classes 


Total         Male        Female 


96. 467. 686 


46.891.782  49,575,904 


31,373,200 
28,490,932 


5,324,417|22.955.762 
462, 498  13, 647, 792 


75,604 
1,004,540 


7,101,611 
24, 271, 689 


938, 009  21, 185, 713 
246,318    7.305,219 

2, 637,  795  10, 391. 163 
1.399.696  4.484,771 
1,286,926    8,078,828 

109,776  2.785.888 
352. 722  10, 861. 904 


15, 210, 267 

13.906.635 

11.052.892 

6.721,988 

3, 430. 186 
11.780,081 

10.385.705 
3, 620, 930 

4,988.722 
2. 132. 258 
3,931,912 


157, 344 
1,166,603 

377,918 
1,675,216 
1,006,287 
2.017.105 
1.040.  .540 
1.688.667 
1,366,917 

1,474.987 
1. 623. 107 
1. 502, 640 
1,076.791 

951. 534 
1.319,166 
1.115.555 
3,863,142 


160.741 
1.176,398 

424.260 
1.643.464 

999.265 
2.044.824 
1.076.487 
1.7.55.911 
1,404,388 

1.469.819 
1.668.611 
1. 5.59. 103 
1.  102. 123 

957. 977 
1.364.3.50 
1.117.796 
3,848,052 


1.4S6.160 
I.JW.IH 
1.796.697 
317.153 
324. 885 
655.038 
916.369 

135.030 
972.710 
242, 737 

1.306.394 
948.  '270 

1.489.840 
643,  573 

1,182.71 

1.072.495 

1. 375. 090 

1.367.126 

1,032.714 

595. 680 

743. 614 

891.914 

1, 017, 3'2,3 

3,383,160 


1,467,637 
1.300.432 
1.858.896 
291.295 
303.619 
646.290 
913. 592 

138.848 
982,265 
275.128 

1,275.161 
942.012 

1.493.281 
619.832 

1.197.860 

1.093,566 

1.367.000 

1.393.131 

1.046.877 

592,952 

737. 893 

WM,  769 

1.01.5.2<« 

3,343,384 


1.5.048 
11.169 
144,166 
.5,791 
12.366 
12.294 
38.166 

22.314 
193. 893 
136, 181 
368,822 

58,017 
627,265 
396,967 
505.9.50 
294.422 

99.897 
25.5.981 
469.926 
481,111 

207. 920 

427. 2.52 

98. 2.32 

479,992 


1,280 

414 

262 

38,860 

7, 116 

27,566 

508,006 
164,867 
331, 377 

262,258 

88. 795 

341.816 

225. 194 

19.947 

13.738 
10.358 
164,894 
5,397 
11,870 
11,888 
38,173 

21.893 
194. 133 
149. 132 
368.303 

67.253 
561,543 
426.655 
K».  a51 
310,832 

102, 819 
275.480 
512. 226 
509.171 


16.161.933 

14.  .584. 297 

11.902.870 

6, 925. 804 

3, 671, 325 
12, 491, 608 

10, 800. 008 
3.  784. 289 

6. 402. 441 
2, 352. 513 
4, 147, 916 


White 


Male 


42, 249. 894 


1.379.146    1,406.742 
5,342,842    5,519.062 


472,000 
306.806 
137,612 

3,969.239 
667,212 

1,668,642 

12, 082, 446 
4.186,207 
7,403,036 

5,578,274 
2, 357. 196 
6,759.271 
4,503.084 
1, 987, 888 

1,624,914 
1,250,938 
2,432.715 
164,817 
216,710 
621,905 
993,220 

199,122 
1,615.902 

802. 178 
1.. 560, 115 

694,487 
1,368,101 

777. 921 
1.569.447 
1, 813, 890 

1,084,070 

1.452.602 

1,340.93" 

607, 162 


220.064 
459. 581 
102.693 
6O4,608< 


630, 591 
1.471.6% 
1,139,481 
4,838,000 


227,303 
148,735 
65,245 
1,902,201 
324,790 
761,912 

6, 143, 756 
2,042,650 
3,693,676 

2, 716, 105 
1, 153, 162 
3, 306, 345 
2,240,686 
969,407 

785,018 
606,580 
1,162.299 
80.805 
106.472 
300,811 
479,945 

96,817 
787,464 
377,918 
766.968 
336,708 
649.006 
370. 277 
732.384 
872, 200 

517. 186 
688.663 
637.220 
289,199 

300,881 

706,250 

552,058 

2,373.723 


244,697 
158. 071 
72, 367 
2, 057, 038 
342,422 
796,730 

6, 538, 691 
2. 143,  557 
3, 809, 360 

2, 8()2. 169 
1. 204, 034 
3, 452. 926 
2. 262, 398 
1,018,481 


Female 


44,  .506. 541 


Nonwhite 


Male      Female 


14,285,837 

12. 863. 283 

8. 744. 965 

6. 35.5, 809 

3.360.946 
10, 924. 891 

9, 530, 141 
3.333,142 

3,835,615 
1, 59,5. 780 
3,313,670 

1,341.190 
6,014.619 

226, 611 
148. 358 
65, 112 
1, 866, 010 
317,938 
736, 917 

6, 712, 561 
1,907,124 
3,305,206 

2, 480, 198 
1,071.138 
2. 997. 468 
2, 027, 191 
954.166 


4,641.888 


,5.069.363 


16, 141, 234  924. 234  1, 021. 699 

13. 490, 9781 1. 043, 3.52  1. 093, 319 

9. 289. 035  2, 307, 927  2, 613. 835 

6. 58.5. 294  366. 179  340. 510 


3.602,505 
11,638,729 

9,907,371 
3, 583. 607 


69,240   68,820 
855,190  952,879 


855,564 
187, 788 


4,100,754|1.1.53.207 
1,73:1,635  .536,478 
3, 454. 646  618, 242 


839,896 
645. 358 
1,270.416 
84,012 
110,238 
321,094 
613, 276 

102,305 
82S.  448 
424.260 
793. 15 
358. 779 
719.095 
407. 614 
827.063 
941,690 

566.884 
763.949 
703.717 
317,963 

329,710 

766,446 

687,423 

2,464,337 


776,064 
595, 528 
1,037,528 
80,196 
104.836 
290.789 
448,202 

84. 224 
653.760 
242. 737 
605.637 
312.517 
481.242 
261.984 
509, 022 
684.412 

456.748 
629.599 
427.123 
182,310 

232,834 

496. 249 

606.071 

2,079,516 


1,371,316 
5.213,978 

244, 191 
157, 775 
72,251 
2,021.214 
335, 782 
771,292 

6,044,472 
1,997,002 
3,497,255 

2,615,670 
1.118,586 
3.121.304 
2. 047, 295 
1, 004, 510 

831,934 
635,808 
1,133, 38' 
83.468 
108.707 
311.028 
479,  -275 

89. 357 
687,9.57 
275.128 
617.336 
334.5 
.524, 502 
280.278 
558,909 
732, 765 

499. 746 
582,  285 
459.  .594 
192. 010 

251.  121 

5'26, 682 

534.766 

2. 142. 077 


37,956 
328,223 

692 
377 
133 

36,191 
6,862 

24,995 

431. 194 
135, 526 
288, 470 

235, 907 

82,024 

308,887 

213, 495 

15,251 

8,954 

10, 052 

124,771 

609 

1.637 

10,022 

31,743 


892,637 
200,682 

1,301,687 
618. 878 
693.271) 

■ 

35. 42t; 

305, 0S4 

506 
390 
Ufi 

36, 824 
6,640 

25, 438 

494,219 
146. 555 
312, 105 

246,499 

85. 44s 

331,622 

21.5. 1(« 

13, 905 

7,962 

9,  .VtO 

137.029 

.544 

1.531 

10,066 

34,000 


12,593 
133,694 
135. 181 
161,321 

23, 191 
167, 764 
108.293 
223.382 
187, 788 

60.438 
159. 054 
210. 097 
106,889 

68,047 
209,001 

46,987 
294,207 


12.948 
140.491 
149. 132 
175.821 

24.257 
194. 593 
127. 366 
268, 1.54 
208,925 

67,138 
181,664 
244.  r23 
125.953 

78.  .589 
239.7t>l 

52. 6.")7 
322.260 
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Region,  division,  and  State 


Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado... 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah - 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington.- 

Oregon.- 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


Region,  division,  and  State 


United  States- 


Regions: 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South- -- 

West - - 

Northeast: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic -- 

North  Central- 

East  North  Central — 
West  North  Central. .. 
South: 

South  Atlantic. 

East  South  Central — 
West  South  Central... 
West: 

Mountain.. — 

Pacific -- 

New  Kngliuid: 

.Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mas.sachusetts - 

Rhode  Island 

Coimecticut -- 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York - 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiiina 

Illinois --. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri... - 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida - 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee.- 

Alabama 

Mlssis-slppl 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas  --. 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Total 


Urban 


All  classes 


White 


Total 


Male 


Female 


591, 024 
588, 637 
290, 629 
1,325,089 
681, 187 
749, 587 
688,862 
160.083 

2,378.963 

1. 521. 341 

10. 586, 223 


128,643 

499, 794 

2,210,703 


309, 423 
303, 237 
la4, 853 
665,149 
347, 544 
379, 059 
347, 636 
85,017 

1,223,851 

772. 776 

5. 295. 629 


79. 472 

273. 895 

1,110,946 


281.601 
285. 400 
135. 676 
659.940 
333.643 
370. 528 
341. 226 
7.5,066 


Male 


299.415 
299,323 
150. 895 
650. 256 
321. 557 
330,216 
341,007 
79,661 


1.155.112    1,188.079 

748. 565       759, 603 

5,290,594   4,939,566 


49, 171 

225.899 

1. 099, 757 


Nonwhite 


Female 


60.390 

65.409 

883,602 


272, 623 
282, 072 
133.114 
646. 39" 
308. 654 
324. 295 
335. 902 
70, 247 

1, 128. 417 

737, 525 

4, 975, 607 

32, 418 

49.384 

878.809 


Male 


10,008 

3.914 

3.958 

14.893 

25.987 

48. 843 

6,629 

5,356 

35, 772 

13, 173 

356,063 

19, 082 
206, 486 
227,344 


Female 


All  classes 


Total 


8,978 

3,328 

2.562 

13.  .543 

24,989 

46,233 

5.324 

4,819 

26. 695 

11,040 

314, 987 


16,753 
176. 515 
220,948 


256, 034 
252, 549 
144,618 
831.318 
341.889 
416,000 
449, 855 
91,625 

1, 603, 166 

819. 318 

8, 539. 420 


Male 


129.648 
125, 755 

73,183 
405,403 
169, 577 
204.884 
223.984 

46. 712 

749. 978 

402,966 

4,189,898 


Female 


White 


Male 


34.262 
344,869 
894, 813 


18.909 
182. 148 
429,578 


128.386 
126.794 

71, 435 
425,915 
172. 312 
211.116 
225, 871 

44,913 

763,188 

416,352 

4, 349, 522 


15.353 
162. 721 
465.235 


128.342 
124,823 

72,024 
393. 330 
163.641 
194.006 
220.498 

44,526 

726.086 

394.369 

3. 894. 164 


Female 


Nonwhite 


Male 


17,647 

40,065 

337,155 


127,423 
126,048 

70,544 
414.523 
166,3931 
200,397 
223,239 

42. 749 

734,098 

409. 059 

4. 070. 821 


Female 


1,306 
932 

1. 1.59 
12,  073 

5.936 
10. 878 

3.486 

2,186 

23,892 

8.597 

296.734 


14.0.53 

35.841 

366.986 


1.262 

142,093 

92, 423 


963 

746 

891 

11.392 

6,919 

10,719 

2.632 

2,164 

19,090 

7.293 

278, 701 


1,300 

126.880 

98.260 


Table  58.— Color  by  sex,  by  regions,  divisions,  and  States,  urban  and  rural:  1960 


Urban 


All  classes 


Total 


126,268,750 


35,840,140 
35,481,2,54 
32, 160, 250 
21, 787, 106 


Male 


60,733,005 


Female 


White 


64, 536, 745 


17.269.351  18.570,789 
17, 229,  709  18,  251.  .545 


15,497,962 
10, 735, 983 


8,031,795    3,871,726 
27,808,345  13,397,625 


26,434,937 
9,046,317 

14,8,51,516 

5, 830, 569 

11, 478, 165 

4, 600, 852 
17,186,2,54 

497,114 
353.766 
149.921 

4,302.5;iO 
742. 897 

1.985,567 

14,331,925 
6.374,369 
8.102.051 

7.123.162 
2, 910, 149 
8,140,315 
6. 739. 132 
2,522,179 


16, 662, 288 
11,051,123 

4. 160. 069 
14, 410, 7-20 


12.880.433 
4, 349, 276 

7.145,593 

2. 774. 807 
6, 577, 562 

2, 270. 175 

8. 465. 808 

239. 178 
171,080 
70, 816 
2,0.59.580 
362. 579 
968, 493 

6,882.22.5 
2.621.640 
3, 893. 760 

3.452.624 
1,412,  ,549 
3.969.1.50 
2. 816. 84'; 
1,229,268 


Male 


Female 


53, 631, 146 


15, 847, 772 

15, 589, 856 

12,340,411 

9, 853, 106 

3, 752. 193 
12. 095, 579 


56, 797, 187 


Nonwhite 


Rural 


All  classes 


Male 


7, 101, 860 


16. 988, 266  1. 
16.495.336  1, 


Female 


7, 738, 558 


13. 554.  .504  11, 501, 048 
4,697,041    4,088,808 


2. 122. 566 

1. 462. 512 

2. 876. 557 

222. 708 

267. 180 

766. 003 

1. 328. 741 

292.788 
2. 253. 832 

763,956 
2, 204. 913 

711.101 
1,801,921 

981,386 
2, 180, 236 
3, 661, 383 

1.3.53,215 

1, 864, 828 

1,791,721 

820,805 


1, 023. 990 
704. 172 

1. 369, 739 
108. 655 
130, 065 
369, 094 
643,561 

142. 487 

1.094.744 

358, 171 

1. 082. 949 

338. 192 

855,  291 

467.211 

1,034,942 

1,771,606 

644.231 
884. 005 
854,543 
392,028 


765, 303  365, 380 
2,060.606  990.126 
1.464,786]  705,912 
7,187,470'  3,616,144 


7, 705. 923 
3. 0.55, 762 
5, 900, 603 

2,330,677 
8, 720, 446 

257. 936 

182,686 

79. 105 

2. 242. 950 
380. 318 

1.017,074 

7. 449. 700 
2.752,729 
4, 208, 291 

3,670,538 
1,497.600 
4,171,165 
2,922,290 
1,292,911 

1. 098.  576 
758. 340 

1, 506. 818 
114.053 
137.115 
396. 959 
685. 180 

150, 301 

1.159,088 

405, 785 

1.121.964 

372,909 

946. 630 

514. 175 

1,145.294 

1,889,777 

708, 984 
980.823 
937, 178 
428, 777 

399,923 
1,070.480 

7.58.8" 
3,671,326 


5, 536. 325 
2,110.473 
4, 693, 613 

2, 193, 753 
7, 659,  .353 


13,131,907 
10, 181, 678 

4, 035, 601 
12,952,665 

12,081,352 
4, 413, 984 

.5,917,514 
2, 292, 069 
4,922,324 

2, 253, 972 
7, 927, 706 


3, 


237.626 
170, 129 
70,604 
2,003,719 
352, 934 
917,181 

6,205,663 
2,390,155 
3,499,761 

3, 084, 695 
1,284,938 
3,4()6,960 
2,475,6()7 
1,188,788 

1. 008, 576 
690, 791 

1, 199,  585| 
107, 748 
127,418 
3.53. 705 
600, 925 

123. 845 
902. 279 
158. 124 
872, 400 
317,911 
642,804 
337. 622 
736.983 
1,444,357 

671.414 
686,366 
596,064 
256,629 

284,224 

686.706 

640,696 

3,081,987 


256, 715 
181, 760 
78,928 
2, 184. 475 
370, 857 
962,866 

6,675,740 
2.500.737 
3, 776. 188 

3. 277.  .543 
1,360.697 
3. 627. 897 
2.563.020 
1,252,195 

1. 083. 548 
744, 412 

1.317,956 
113, 187 
134. 470 
381,039 
639, 372 

130, 787 
953. 326 
187. 139 
894. 806 
3.50, 422 
701.9.50 
362, 875 
796. 435 
1, 539, 774 

627, 793 
756, 305 
639, 747 
269,224 

307.352 

728.886 

685, 692 

3, 200, 394 


421,579 
639.853 
157, 551 
882, 877 

119,533 
,  302, 046 

,379.385 
260,468 

,609,268 
664,334 
883,949 

76,422 
806,465 

1, 552 

951 

212 

55, 861 

9,645 

51,312 

676, 562 
231.485 
393,999 

367,929 
127,611 
502, 190 
341,175 
40,480 

15.414 

13.381 

170, 154 

907 

2,647 

15,329 

42.636 

18.642 
192. 465 
200,047 
210. 549 

20.281 
212, 487 
129,589 
297, 959 
327, 249 

72, 817 
197, 639 
2.58, 479 
135,399 


1.582,523 

1, 756, 209 

3,  .530, 381 

869,446 


White 


Total 


64,0.54,426 


8, 837, 679 
16. 137, 885 
22, 812, 863 

6, 265, 998 


124,468   2,477,572 
1,468,065    6,360,107 


1,473,152 
283,067 

1,788,409 
763, 693 
978, 279 


Male 


27, 698, 489 


4,456,943 

8, 242, 673 

11,567,388 

3,331,485 

1,249,487 
3,207,456 


Female 


26,465,936 


81,156 
303,420 

65,216 
434, 167 


76, 705 
792, 740 

1,221 

926 

177 

68, 475 

9.461 

54.208 

773,960 
251,992 
432, 103 

392,995 
136,903 
643,268 
359.270 
40,716 

16.028 

13.928 

188. 862 

866 

2.645 

15. 920 

45, 808 

19, 514 
205, 762 
218.646 
227,158 

22,487 
244,680 
161,300 
348.859 
350,003 

81,191 
225, 618 
297, 431 
169,553 

92, 571 

341, 694 

73, 182 


9,790,087  4,982.779 

6,347,798  3,259,894 

11,120,216  5,646,904 

6,219.5.571  3.133,973 

5,473,0901  2,786,511 

2,254,2081  1,178,614 

4,011,790  2,512,871 


Male 


24,736,004 


Female 


23,667,396 


Nonwhlte 


Male 


2,862,485 


472, 151 
253, 166 
239,960 
846,048 
116,691 
549.667 

2,450,379 

692,413 

3,217,315 

2,583,235 
1,752,349 
1.940,843 
2.084,062 
1,429,598 

1,291.298 
1. 295, 025 
1.443,256 
409. 738 
413.334 
645,277 
849,870 

153.504 
846,857 


239.876 
127.027 
120.927 
426. 6.55 
59,266 
275,736 

1,241,014 

350, 351 

1,616,091 


4. 380, 736 

7. 895, 212 

11.245.475 

2, 934, 513 

1,228,085 
3,162,6.51 

4, 807, 308 
3, 087, 904 

5,473,312 
3. 085,  .584 
2. 686, 579 

1,075,594 
1, 858, 919 

232. 275 
126.128 
119.0.33 
419. 393 
57, 325 
273,931 

1,209,365 

342,062 

1,601,224 


762.036 
149. 320 
754.234 
401,208 
762,880 
290,177 


1,684,941 
1,702,261 
1,475,019 
1,357,336 

1, 020, 969 
1.196,416 
863,498 


470,9321  2,392,207 


1,311.604 
886,189 
983,716 

1,066,026 
735,244 

668,972 
654. 875 
738. 540 
214. 553 
214, 206 
330, 932 
437.816 

78.649 
438,456 

"'896,423 
576, 843 
1,391,778 
708, 607 
890, 971 
665,177 

864.217 
856.685 
737, 166 
676, 905 

613, 607 

602, 128 

441,939 

1,228.837 


1,271.631 
866.160 

957. 127 
1.018,036 

694,354 

622.326 
640.150 
704. 716 
195. 185 

199. 128 
314, 345 
412,054 

74. 855 
408. 401 

672. 477 
1, 362, 456 
692,601 
871,909 
625,000 


4, 373, 513 
8, 120. 974 
9. 168. 803 
3,072,714 

1, 236, 337 
3, 137, 176 

4,914,895 
3, 206, 079 

4,380.625 
2,500.011 
2. 288, 16" 

1,082,563 
1,990,151 

238,056 
126,533 
120,  717 
420,228 
58.331 
272,472 

1,215,701 

327, 357 

1,594,118 

1.291.431 
880.571 
968. 727 

1.044,755 
729,411 

662.917 
654, 142 
718. 793 
208,889 
203, 016 
327, 838 
430, 484 

66,341 
371, 165 

'"698"  739 
553, 26' 
1,041,993 
438, 132 
654, 752 
556.236 


4,312,916 
7, 796, 451 
8,836,515 
2, 722, 614 

1, 218, 258 
3,094,658 

4. 755. 977 
3, 040, 474 


83,430 

121. 699 

2, 398. 585 

258,771 

13,150 
70,280 

67,884 
53,815 


Female 


2, 788, 540 


4,213,032  1,266,279 
2,436.438  633.962 
2, 186. 045     498. 344 


984.006 
1,738,508 

230, 894 
125,912 
118.843 
414,722 
56.590 
271.297 

1.189.96' 

320.754 

1,583,937 


820, 724 
845, 576 
737,853 
681.431 

507,362 

594,288 

421, 559 

1,163,370 


830.490 
773.142 
627, 997 
368,382 

406.538 

403,600 

400,506 

1,077,623 


1,256.029 
862, 348 
946,666 

1.002.423 
688.509 

616,  .562 
639,364 
686,633 
189,714 
188,194 
312, 122 
407. 885 

63.354 
347. 149 

"'676."498 
548.533 

1,012, 53s 
412,393 
629,053 
523,514 

790.386 
762. 940 
519.801 
363.311 

397, 589 

392, 523 

381.006 

1, 014, 927 


96,051 
162, 720 

1,820 
494 
210 

6, 427 
935 

3,264 

25.313 
22.994 
21.973 

20.173 

6.618 

14.989 

21.271 

6.833 

6. 055 

733 

19. 747 

6.664 
11,190 

3.094 

7,332 

12.308 
67, 291 

"i97,'684 
23.576 
349,785 
270, 475 
236. 219 
108,941 

33.727 

83.543 

209.169 

307, 523 

107, 069 

198, 628 

41,433 

151,314 


67,820 

98. 761 

.409,960 

211,999 

9,827 
67,993 

61,331 
47,430 

,  260. 280 
649. 146 
500,534 

91,688 
120, 411 

1,381 
216 
190 

4,671 
735 

2,634 

19,398 
21,308 
17.287 

15,602 

3,812 

10.459 

15. 613 

6,845 

5.764 

786 

18.083 

6,471 
10,934 

2.223 

4,160 

11,501 
61,262 

"i89,'ii5 
23, 944 
349, 918 
280,208 
242,866 
101,486 

30,338 

82,636 

218, 052 

318, 120 

109,773 

201.765 

40.653 

I  148,443 


18576 
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Table  58. — Color  by  sex,  by  regions,  divisions,  and  States,  urban  and  rural:   1960 — Continued 


Region,  division,  and  State 


Urban 


All  classes 


Total 

Mountain: 

Montana 

338,4,S7 
31 7.  OH" 
Ift7..i51 
1.  Sfl.  7WI 
6J6.  479 
970.  616 
667.  l.V« 
•JOG,  704 

Idaho           

Wyoniinn.       ..   ... 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtih 

Nevivla...  

Pacific: 

WushinBton 

Ori>g')n 

California 

1,»«.»4» 

1, 100,  lil 

13.  573,  155 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

85.767 
483.961 

Male     I   Female 


White 


Male        Female 


166, 970 
156,  55H 
93,770 
631.163 
310.  840 
479.  40-.' 
330.406 
101,06(i 

95A,  138 

5;M,  S24 

6,  R7S.  322 

44.S09 

251.  715 


171. 4« 
160,530 

93.781 
661, 627 
315. 6:je 
491.214 
336.752 

00,638 

087.111 

.'>65,208 

6,894.833 

40.958 

232.  246 


164.659 
154.996 

92. 4-'« 
608.338 
298.  771 
455,  474 
325. 360 

93,729 

917.  589 

520.  614 

6,  100.  H19 

39. 959 

80. 372 


169.  429 
159.  079 

92. 375 
638,  449 
303.  0«i7 
467.  125 
332.  101 

92, 347 

950. 822 

551.  J.95 

6, 31H.  9S7 

36.  172 

69.830 


Nonwhlte 


Male       Female 


2.311 

1.  562 

1.344 

22. 825 

12.  069 

23.  92S 

5,046 

7.337 

36.549 
14.210 

577.  503 
4.850 

171.343 


2.  aw 

1.460 
1.  40U 

23,178 

12,5 

24,  089 
4,651 
7, -291 

36, -289 
13.  4o;j 

575,846 
4,786 

162, 416 


Rural 


All  classes 


Total         Male        Female 


336.310 
3.50, 094 
142,  515 
461.  157 
324.  .544 
331.545 
^23.  461> 
84.  574 

909.965 
668.565 
2,144.049 
140.400 
148,811 


176,  773 
18l.H()3 

75.  245 
239. 304 
168,030 
175.  526 
114.518 

46.455 

478. 899 

345, 127 

.158.385 

84. 0(r2 

86.458 


White 


Male        Female 


159.  .537 
168.  231 

67,  270 
221, 853 
155,614 
156.  019 
108.951 

38.119 

431,  OtW 
323.  438 

98.%  664 
,56.398 
♦  2,  353! 


166.  715 
178.  302 

72.  923 
235.  237 
143.  5S1 
132. 398 
110.838 

42.569 

463.  672 

340.  426 

1.  092.  275 

61. '235 

32.543 


149,935 

165,006 
65,198 
218, 676 
1.30,344 
114.520 
105.  .5-29 
34.798 

419.  592 

319. 102 

943.  149 

37.  180 

19.485 


Nonwhite 


Male 


10.a58 
3.  ,561 
2, 322 
4,067 
25, 349 
43.  1'2S 
3,ti80 
3.886 

15,227 
4.701 
66.110 
•22.  767 
53.  915 


Female 


9,602 
3.  2J5 

2.  072 
3.177 

25,  270 
41.499 

3.  422 
3.321 

11,474 
4.336 
42.  515 
19.  218 
42.868 


Senator  Tydincs.  Senator  Hruska? 
Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Marshall,  you  place 
heavy  reliance  in  your  testimony  upon  the 
bad  Impact  this  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  have  upon  the  Negro  minori- 
ties. Sometimes  we  like  to  think  of  Negroes 
as  voters,  as  citizens,  as  our  peers,  and  pretty 
much  like  we  are  in  our  aspirations  and  am- 
bitions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  about  45 
States,  or  44  States,  isn't  that  the  way  they 
fare  politically,  as  well  as  every  other  way? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Senator,  I  think  that  the 
problem  of  Imposing  difficulties  on  Negro  reg- 
istration is  limited,  yes,  to  not  more  than 
six  States  right  now.  Now.  I  will  say  there 
are  other  States  which  have  a  history  in  the 
past,  so  that  the  Negroes  are  still,  I  think, 
as  I  said  in  my  statement,  disproportionately 
I'nderrepresented  as  a  historical  matter, 
because  of  what  happened  in  the  past.  But 
I  think  the  present  problem  is  limited  to 
certainly  not  more  than  six  States. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  thing  that  bothers  so 
many  of  us  when  it  is  put  on  that  basis  ia 
the  question  why  should  there  be  denied  to 
a  popular  vote  of  the  other  44  States  of 
whether  they  want  to  modify  Reynolds 
V.  Sims,  Just  because  6  of  their  sister 
States  maybe  have  been  a  little  derelict  or 
substantially  derelict  In  their  treatment  of 
a  minority  group?  That  Is  what  really  both- 
ers us. 

Why  should  we  be  paying  the  penalty  in 
44  States  for  the  derelictions  of  4  or  5  States? 
We  like  to  give  life  to  the  Idea  that  we  the 
people  want  to  govern  ourselves — not  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  the  Congress — we,  the 
people. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Senator,  I  think  from  my 
point  of  view  the  answer  to  that  would  be 
that  the  amendment,  I  think,  will  hurt  the 
political  voice  of  the  Negroes  who  need  a 
political  voice  very  badly  in  the  State  legis- 
latures in  all  the  States.  And  the  reason  for 
that  is  because  this  movement  of  the  Negro 
population,  which  has  been  accelerating  over 
the  last  20  years  out  of  the  rural  areas,  into 
the  cities — and  the  whole  idea,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  giving  the  people  of  the  States 
the  right  to  make  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  Reynolds  v.  Sims  not  applicable 
in  their  States  is  to  give  the  rural  areas  more 
of  a  voice  per  voter  than  the  urban  areas,  so 
that — an  answer  to  that,  at  least.  Senator,  la 
that  that  will  happen  in  all  50  States. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Marshall,  if  that  Is 
done — If  that  emphasis  is  placed  upon  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule — If  Reynolds  v.  Sim.s 
will  be  modified  under  this  amendment 
as  a  part  of  our  Consitution,  it  will  be 
done  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  that 
State,  and  that  will  Include  Negroes.  It  will 
even  include  Republicans.  It  will  include  a 
lot  of  people. 

If  the  people  want  to  modify  that  rule 
within  the  restrictions  laid  down  in  this 
amendment,    who    is    to    gainsay    It?     What 


higher  political  authority  is  there  than  a 
vote  of  the  people,  with  the  assurance  that 
there  has  been  the  right  of  franchise  ex- 
tended to  all  who  want  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Senator,  there  are  matters 
in  which  we  do  not  let  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  control.  Right  now  this 
is  one  of  them.  We  will  have  to  change  the 
Constitution. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  say  that  there  are 
practical  difficulties  In  putting  it  to  the  vote 
of  the  people  in  the  first  ploce.  As  you 
know.  Senator,  the  initiative  Is  not  available 
in  a  great  many  States — I  think  the  majority 
of  the  States.  So,  how  the  choice  comes  be- 
fore the  people  is  a  difficulty  In  the  first 
place. 

Senator  Hruska.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall— I  don't  want  to  interrupt  your  train 
of  thought — but  you  see,  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
would  stay  in  effect  as  to  both  Houses,  un- 
less a  proposal  were  made  to  change  it. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  change,  you  are 
arguing  against  your  own  position. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No.  I  think  the  proposal 
will  be  made.  Senator.  But  I  think  pro- 
posals would  be  made,  and  the  choice  would 
be  put  in  the  first  Instance  by  the  legisla- 
tures. 

Senator  Hruska.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  that  now  Includes — 
that  is  my  point,  Senator — it  includes  a  lot 
of  legislatures  that  are  apportioned  to  start 
with. 

Senator  Hruska.  But  every  one  of  which 
is  under  court  order,  under  Reynolds  v. 
Sims — where  they  have  not  complied  with 
Reynolds  v.  Sims.  There  is  no  State  I  know 
of  that  is  not  under  court  order  to  com- 
ply with  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  That  Is  an 
ephemeral  condition. 

It  will  not  last  very  long,  will  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well 

Senator  Tydings.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
witness"  complete  answer. 

Senator  Hruska.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well.  I  believe.  Senator — I 
don't  know  whether  there  are  cases  in  every 
State  where  the  legislatures  are  presently 
malapportioned  under  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  It 
may  be  so.     As  I  say.  I  don't  know  that. 

I  think  that  it  would  not  be  correct,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  there  is  a  court  order  in 
every  State  that  orders  the  legislatures  to 
reapportion  themselves  now.  And  in  fact  I 
think  that  the  Federal  courts,  with  this 
amendment  before  Congress,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress passed  this  amendment,  put  it  up  to 
the  States — I  think  they  would  hold  back  on 
making  a  decision  until  they  found  out 
whether  the  constitutional  requirements 
which  they  were  passing  on  now  were  going 
to  stay  in  effect. 

So  I  think  that  the  action  of  the  Congress 
Itself  would  affect  very,  very  seriously  the 


suggestion  that  these  legislatures  will  be  all 
reapportioned. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Marshall,  you  are  in 
a  good  position  to  give  us  advice  on  this 
point  and  it  Is  under  consideration.  If  we 
added  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2  a 
provision  that  this  shall  be  referred  to  the 
people  in  any  event,  after  every  decennial 
census,  for  their  vote  and  approval,  thus 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  legislature 
that  would  be  in  effect  now.  would  that  help 
your  thinking  any  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Senator,  it  would  not,  be- 
cause I  would  still  be  opposed  to  letting  a 
majority  of  the  people  decide  that  some 
people  are  going  to  have  a  bigger  political 
voice  than  other  people. 

Senator  Hrt;ska.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you 
don't  favor  people  deciding  a  simple  issue — 
not  all  Issues,  not  all  legislation,  not  diffi- 
cult, complex  things.  What  is  the  source  of 
the  apprehension  on  your  part  against  the 
people  oxnressing  themselves,  after  a  cam- 
paign both  ways,  on  an  issue  of  this  kind? 

Mr  M\asHALL.  Well,  Senator,  as  I  said,  one 
practical  difficulty  which  I  think  is  unavoid- 
able— although  what  you  suggest,  I  think, 
would  help  the  amendment — but  I  think  it 
is  unavoidable  that  the  way  In  which  the 
choice  is  put  to  the  people  Is  going  to  be  a 
difficulty. 

Now,  that  means  what  is  the  choice  and 
how  is  it  put  to  them.  They  had  a  vote  on 
this,  as  you  know,  in  the  Colorado  case — this 
was  one  of  the  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Now.  that  choice  was  put  to  the 
people  of  Colorado  In  sort  of  an  unpleasant 
way,  because  the  choice  that  involved  ap- 
portioning the  legislature,  both  houses,  in 
accordance  with  the  pKjpulation,  also  involved 
multiple  representatives  from  particular  dis- 
tricts so  that 

Senator  Hruska.  Perfectly  legitimate,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  it  is.  Senator,  but  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  voted  against  it  for  that 
reason,  not  because  they  didn't  believe  in 
one-man.  one-vote  principle. 

So  I  think  it  is  difficult  and  probably  im- 
possible for  the  Congress  to  write  an  amend- 
ment that  gets  into  this  sensitive  area,  which 
will  really  make  the  choices  that  are  put 
to  the  people  fair  choices.     That  Is  one  point. 

Senator  Hruska.  In  other  words,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  de- 
cision that  you  would  like  to  see  adopted. 
The  multiple  districts  are  perfectly  valid  un- 
der Reynolds  against  Sims,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

If  you  are  going  to  say  that  we  want  only 
those  proposals  put  before  the  people  for  a 
decision  which  we  believe  should  be  put,  not 
what  the  legislature,  not  what  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  will  do  In  its 
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composite  Judgment,  then  you  are  kind  of 
getting  away  from  the  theory  that  the  ulti- 
mate political  authority  In  this  Nation 
should  be  the  people,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Senator — no.  Senator,  I 
would  not  accept  that. 

I  think  that  the  idea,  the  principle  which 
you  are  describing  has  as  a  premise  that  the 
people  will  have  a  decision  to  make:  Are  we 
going  to  count  everyone's  vote  equally  or  are 
we  not  going  to  count  everyone's  vote 
equally? 

Now,  if  it  were  put  that  shnply  and  that 
clearly,  I  would  not  have  much  doubt  about 
how  the  people  would  decide.  The  thing  that 
I  think  is  impossible  is  to  require  the  States. 
the  State  legislatures,  who  are  going  to  have 
an  interest,  after  all,  in  preserving  their  own 
positions,  to  put  the  question  that  simply, 
or  that  easily. 

Now.  as  I  say,  the  question  of  multiple 
representatives  is  one  thing.  Another  thing, 
there  are  undoubtedly  other  ways,  other  fac- 
tors, which  could  be  brought  into  the  choice, 
which  would  distort  the  choice. 

So  I  think  that  you  cannot  really  assume, 
as  a  premise,  when  you  are  deciding  whether 
or  not  you  favor  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Senator,  that  the  choice  put  before 
the  people  will  be  as  simple  and  as  clearcut 
as  the  question  suggests. 

Senator  Hruska.  Of  course  that  same  re- 
sult is  suffered  by  legislative  bodies  every 
year  in  the  history  of  our  Republic,  and  is 
happening  right  now. 

How  often  does  our  Senate,  for  example,  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  get  a  clear 
choice  of  this  or  that?  They  don't  get  It. 
All  of  us  know  that. 

In  our  process  of  government,  that  can 
never  be  attained,  I  don't  believe.  You  have 
to  approximate  it.  Certainly  on  the  basis 
that  you  object  to  the  voters  acting  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem  that  you 
are  denying  the  only  avenue  available  for 
amending  the  Constitution.  You  see,  with- 
out the  proposed  amendment  they  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  change  the  structure 
of  their  own  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But,  Senator,  I  would  not 
want  to  rest  my  position  Just  on  what  I  said 
about  the  choice.  That  Is  a  difficulty  it  seems 
to  me,  even  accepting  your  premises  instead 
of  mine. 

I  would  say  that  basically  it  is  unwise  and 
undesirable  to  give  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple the  choice  of  whether  or  not  they  can 
deprive  the  minority  of  the  people  of  some 
right,  of  a  basic  right  to  vote,  and  have  an 
equal  voice  in  their  government. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong — to  let  the 
majority  have  that  kind  of  a  choice. 

Senator  Hbuska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
other  questions  here.  My  respect  for  the 
witness  is  the  highest.  I  have  worked  with 
him  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  other 
fields  in  this  Senate.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plore with  him  some  of  the  other  concepts 
that  are  advanced  in  his  statement.  How- 
ever, the  hovir  is  getting  late.  We  are  going 
to  adjourn  the  hearings,  with  today's  hear- 
ings. There  are  one  or  two  other  witnesses. 
Senator  Tydings.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Marshall.  We  appreciate  your  being  with 
us. 

We  are  very  privileged  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Solicitor  G^eneral  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  J.  Lee  Rankin, 
native  of  Nebraska,  practicing  law  in  New 
York,  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission. 

We  appreciate  your  being  with  us  very 
much,  Mr.  Rankin.    You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Hruska.  May  I  add  my  welcome  to 
the  distinguished  witness,  as  a  fellow  native 
Nebraskan,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  said 
so  many  nice  things  about  him.  While  I  can 
add  to  the  list.  I  shan't  do  so  at  this  time. 


U.S.  STRATEGY  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  column  published  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  very 
graphically  pointed  out  one  of  the  major 
shortcomings  of  U.S.  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  column,  entitled  "More  Trumpets 
for  Jericho,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Alsop  points  out  that  so  far  in  Vietnam, 
om-  strategy  has  been  like  that  of  Joshua 
at  Jericho,  merely  a  parade  of  power 
without  any  effective  use  of  it.  He  com- 
pares the  targets  struck  by  U.S.  planes 
in  North  Vietnam  to  strikes  limited  by  an 
enemy  to  West  Virginia  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  no  strategic 
targets. 

Events  in  the  last  few  days  have  dem- 
onstrated that  while  the  United  States 
has  been  following  the  strategy  of  what 
Mr.  Alsop  appropriately  calls  "marching 
arovmd  the  wall,"  the  Communists  have 
been  building  up  a  sophisticated  defense 
with  Russian-made  weapons  around  the 
real  military  targets  inside  the  wall. 
Rather  than  the  two  or  four  surface-to- 
air  missile  sites  in  North  Vietnam,  which 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  have 
publicly  acknowledged,  it  now  appears 
that  there  are  at  least  12  such  sites.  Yes- 
terday the  Defense  Department  released 
a  map  showing  the  location  of  seven  of 
such  missile  sites.  The  map  shows  five 
sites  ringed  around  Hanoi,  and  two  sites 
west  of  Hanoi  which  our  forces  struck 
yesterday.  As  pointed  out  by  the  New 
York  Times,  the  map  does  not  show  the 
five  sites  reported  around  the  port  of 
Haiphong. 

These  missile  sites  could  have  been 
bombed  with  very  little  risk  to  the  at- 
tacking aircraft  before  they  became 
operational,  and  such  a  course  was  urged 
by  many  responsible  officials,  reportedly 
including  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Now  that  a  decision  has  belatedly  been 
made  to  strike  the  missile  sites,  as  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  from  yesterday's 
air  strilies  on  two  of  the  sites,  the  cost 
in  American  lives  and  aircraft  will  be 
multiplied  many  times.  This  is  one  cost 
of  "marching  around  the  wall." 

It  has  become  crystal  clear  not  only 
that  the  Communists  are  not  going  to  be 
impressed  by  bugle  blowing,  but  also 
that  further  persistence  in  such  strategy 
is  going  to  cost  dearly  in  American  lives. 
The  Communists  will  not  relent  imtil 
U.S.  power  is  used  effectively  against  the 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  We 
have  been  told  repeatedly  by  the  admin- 
istration spokesmen  that  the  men  and 
equipment  for  and  the  direction  of  the 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  are  com- 
ing from  North  Vietnam.  This  war- 
making  potential  must  be  destroyed.  It 
can  be  destroyed  if  our  air  and  sea  power 
are  directed  at  the  critical  military  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam,  most  of  which 
lie  in  the  Red  River  Delta  around  Hanoi 
and  the  major  North  Vietnamese  port 
of  Haiphong. 


No  one  desires  to  bomb  population 
centers  to  destroy  civilians.  Our  at- 
tacks should  be  concentrated  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  on  military 
targets,  rather  than  population  centers 
as  such.  But  we  can  no  longer  permit 
the  heartland  of  North  Vietnam  to  har- 
bor the  warmaking  potential  which,  if  it 
remains  free  from  attack,  can  and  will 
be  used  to  inflict  thousands  of  casualties 
on  American  men  and  our  allies  in  South 

Vietnam. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  1965] 

More  Trumpets  fob  Jericho? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  big  question  about  the  next  phase  in 

Vietnam  is  whether  it  is  merely  going  to  be 

a  blown-up  version  of  the  phase  now  coming 

to  a  close. 

Jericho  is  the  only  historical  precedent  for 
the  phase  of  the  Vietnamese  war  that  is  now 
ending.  Joshua-Johnson  has  been  marching 
around  the  ramparts,  blowing  his  trumpets 
for  might  and  main;  but  unfortunately  he 
has  had  no  help  from  tunnel-digging  engi- 
neers, let  alone  a  vengeful  diety,  to  make  the 
walls  fall  down  on  schedule. 

In  other  words,  this  phase  that  began  with 
the  Plelku  Incident  has  been  marked  by  a 
maximum  parade  of  power,  and  a  minimum 
application  of  power.  Huge  enclaves  of 
American  troops  and  equipment  have  been 
built  up  along  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam; 
but  these  American  troops  in  the  south  have 
rarely  been  committed  to  any  combat  above 
the  level  of  a  local  skirmish. 

This  has  done  much  psychological-political 
harm,  because  of  the  stark  contrast  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  which  Is  daily  being 
heavily  engaged  and  suffering  really  fearful 
casualties.  And  one  may  be  sure  that  the 
mere  parade  of  almost  unused  American 
power  has  made  exactly  the  same  Impression 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
as  it  has  on  the  soldiers  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army. 

To  be  sure.  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor 
strongly  recommended  that  the  U.S.  units  In 
South  Vietnam  be  allowed  at  least  90  days 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  terrain 
before  being  committed  on  a  major  scale. 
This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  limited 
use  made  of  these  units  up  to  now.  Hence, 
the  pattern  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
is  much  more  instructive. 

Concerning  the  trifling  tlt-for-tat  after  the 
summer  episode  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the 
President  is  widely  quoted  as  boasting.  In 
effect,  that  he  had  made  a  eunuch  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  Beginning  with  the  Plelku  incident, 
U.S.  planes  have  now  been  bombing  North 
Vietnamese  targets  for  nearly  6  months,  and 
the  claims  made  for  this  bombing  are  about 
on  a  par  with  the  President's  post-Tonkin 
Gulf  boast. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain  something 
of  the  geography  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
heart  of  the  coimtry  is  the  rice-producing 
Red  River  Delta — the  region  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  west  of  Hanoi  to  the  Laos 
border,  there  is  an  underpopulated  movm- 
tainous  area,  where^it  4s  only  possible  to 
grow  the  poverty  crops  and  opium.  And 
south  along  the  coast,  tcj  the  demilitarized 
zone,  there  extends  another  long,  narrow 
finger  of  territory  without  much  relevance 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  mountain  region  west  of  Hanoi  and 
the  southern  coastal  finger  are  both  com- 
parable with  West  Virginia,  If  one  wants  to 
get  the  relationship  right.  We  should  be  in- 
dignant, humiliated,  what  you  will,  if  an 
enemy  bombed  West  Virginia's  bridges,  rail- 
roads, and  roads. 

But  in  the  end,  we  would  certainly  not  be 
alarmed — we  might  even  begin  to  laugh  in 
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ovir  sleeves — if  a  powerful  enemy  made  all 
sorts  of  statements  about  his  bloody  boldness 
and  iron  resolution,  and  then  Just  went  on 
bombing  West  Virginia,  day  after  day  after 
day. 

Until  very  recently,  that  Is  what  has  been 
happening.  The  attacks  in  February  were 
trifling.  The  tempo  of  attacks  did  not  really 
pick  up  until  April  and  May.  It  was  not 
until  June  that  the  first,  very  tentative  at- 
tacks were  made  outside  the  West  Virginia- 
like area.  It  was  not  until  July  that  the  first 
tentative  ^missions  were  directed  against 
element  of-  tjie  major  target  systems  in  the 
North  Vietnamese  heartland.  Even  now,  the 
he.irtland  has  not  really  been  penetrated. 

We  are  being  told  by  people  who  do  not 
know  the  geography  and  have  not  studied 
the  target-patterns  that  "bombing  the  north 
is  useless."  The  answer  is  that  the  north 
has  not  really  been  bombed  as  yet — not  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  population,  but 
simply  to  take  out  the  significant  military 
target  systems. 

The  air  mission  tbat  evoked  a  missile 
respyonse  was  one  of  the  first  dozen  or  so  that 
probed  for  anything  really  vital  beyond  the 
West  Virginia-like  region. 

In  an  interview  given  to  "Newsweek,"  the 
President  recently  said  that  the  United 
States  needs  "power  on  land,  power  in  the 
air,  power  wherever  it's  necessary.  We've  got 
to  commit  it,  and  this  will  convince  them  we 
mean  it."  Unhappily,  "they"  were  suppKJsed 
to  be  convinced  by  the  show-bombings  of  the 
north  and  the  earlier  movements  of  U.S. 
troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

No  one  can  tell,  therefore,  whether  the 
President  now  intends  an  even  more  showy 
parade  of  power,  with  continued  minimum 
application  of  this  power.  This  time,  it 
seems  likely,  Lyndon  Johnson  really  means 
bvisiness.  If  he  does  not,  however,  the  dark- 
est news  must  be  expyected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

H.R.  2984.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  by  extend- 
ing the  expiration  date  thereof  and  provid- 
ing Increased  support  for  the  program,  to 
authorize  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2985.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
in  meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive 
comriiunity  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7984.  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  improve  living  environment  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities;  and 

H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  29,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  28  (legislative  day  of  July 
27),  1965: 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.    FOR   APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Stephen  Potkay 

II.    FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 

Francisco  Frlas 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Paul  D.  Eckrlch  Kenneth  J. 

Alan  C.  Foose  Kronovetor 

Barry  L.  Johnson  Russell  S.  Lo  Galbo 

To   be   senior  assistant   pharmacist 
Elmer  W.  Akin  Michael  J.  Kopcho 

Robert  Brotman  Jeremiah  R.  Toomay 

Jean  P.  Davlgnon 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
John  J.  Bartko 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Dale  E.  Swett 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Clifton  R.  Gravelle 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Gregory  J.  Barone        Kenneth  D.  Howard 
Wayne  G.  Brown  Thomas  J.  Keast 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
John  F.  Walsh 

To  be  nurse  director 
Mary  E.  O'Connor 

U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Abe  Fortas,   of  Tennessee,   to   be  an   As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  vice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
July  27), 1965: 

Department  of  State 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


■  ■  ■>! 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words: 

I  Thessalonians  4:  2:  Continue  in 
prayer,  and  watch  in  the  same  with 
thanksgiving. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  are  drawn  to  Thee 
in  prayer  by  many  deep  yearnings;  our 
natures  are  diverse  but  our  needs  are 
one. 


We  feel  the  tug  of  a  tie  that  unites  us 
with  Thee  and  our  fellow  men  and  links 
our  life  to  an  eternal  enterprise. 

Grant  us  the  will  and  the  power  to  live 
each  day  more  deeply,  more  usefully, 
more  fruitfully,  and  more  courageously; 
we  turn  to  Thee  for  comfort  and  com- 
mand, for  insight  and  inspiration. 

We  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  given  us 
Thy  sympathy  and  care.  We  daily  ac- 
cept life  as  an  adventure  and  confidently 
launch  out  upon  all  sorts  of  enterprises. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  251.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purjXKes;  and 

S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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CONTINXnNG  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
last  Monday,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  591)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  several 
questions  regarding  the  status  of  appro- 
priation bills  thus  far  acted  upon  by  the 
House  and  the  status  of  the  supplemental 
request  which  will  come  before  us  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  approaching  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  concerned.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  request  will  come  before 
us  today  for  partial  funding  of  the  cost 
of  this  war  and  the  replenishment  of 
stocks  used  during  the  last  12-month 
period.  This  particular  request  will  be 
the  first  installment  on  the  total  overall 
cost  that  will  be  incurred  in  southeast 
Asia  during  the  next  12-month  period. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  is  this: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  costs  are 
movmting,  is  consideration  going  to  be 
given  by  this  Congress,  through  its  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  a  reap- 
praisal of  our  budgetary  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  having  in  mind  that  we 
cannot  do  business  as  usual  with  our 
domestic  spending  programs  if  we  are 


going  to  finance  the  rising  costs  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird],  that  I  assume  an  additional 
request  for  funds  in  connection  with 
South  Vietnam  will  be  made.  I  have  no 
ironclad  assurance  to  that  effect. 

I  would  say  this,  however — and  I  do 
not  try  to  preempt  the  President  in  mak- 
ing any  announcement  which  he  might 
want  to  make  in  connection  with  South 
Vietnam — of  course,  I  know  that  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  in  fact, 
far  in  excess  of  $1  billion — several  billion 
dollars — will  be  required  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  fighting  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  if  it  continues  to 
escalate  along  the  lines  which  are  now 
indicated. 

So  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  all  who  know 
anything  about  the  situation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  a  large  sum  of  additional 
money  will  be  requiied  if  this  struggle 
continues  in  its  present  intensity. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  overall 
budget.  Under  leave  to  extend,  may  I 
say  that  the  President  has  made  many 
recommendations  and  Congress  has  been 
in  the  process,  and  is  still  in  the  process, 
of  making  lip  its  mind  about  them.  I 
personally  have  voted  against  a  number 
of  them. 

The  object  of  the  antipoverty  program 
and  many  of  the  other  proposed  pro- 
grams to  which  reference  was  made  is  to 
provide  a  new  strength  and  vitality  to 
the  country.  I  would  say  there  is  wide 
agreement  on  the  great  objects  in  the 
majority  of  instances;  the  arguments 
come,  in  great  measure,  over  who  should 
undertake  the  work  and  the  exact  meth- 
ods and  procedures. 

Under  the  firm  hand  of  the  President, 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment have  been  making  some  progress 
in  saving  money  and  holding  down  budg- 
et expenditures.  Especially  notable  have 
been  Secretary  McNamara's  accomplish- 
ments in  this  connection.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  moving  rapidly  toward  a 
balanced  budget — not  rapidly  enough  in 
my  judgment,  but  nonetheless  making 
important  strides  in  this  direction.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1965  just  recently  closed, 
for  example.  Federal  budget  income  was 
higher,  and  budget  expenditures  were 
lower,  than  had  been  estimated  last  Jan- 
uary, in  consequence  of  which  the  earlier 
deficit  prediction  was  nearly  halved  from 
the  January  figure.  The  final  deficit  of 
$3.5  billion  was  reduced  nearly  three- 
fifths  from  the  year  before.  Signifi- 
cantly, budget  expenditures  were  over  $1 


billion  less  than  they  were  in  the  year 
before,  the  first  such  year-to-year  ex- 
penditure reduction  in  5  years. 

Further  progress  toward  a  balanced 
budget  was  pointed  to  and  reflected  in 
the  President's  budget  of  last  January 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1966.  But 
events  in  Vietnam  are  affecting  the  out- 
look; military  spending  will  of  course 
clearly  be  higher  than  then  budgeted. 
War  emergencies  have  a  way  of  throw- 
ing budgets  out  of  whack.  I  recall  some 
observations  by  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  who  later  became 
President.  In  a  discourse  about  na- 
tional budgets  and  appropriations  way 
back  in  1879,  and  referring  to  the  high 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  business 
of  determining  what  taxes  to  levy  and 
what  expenditures  to  appropriate,  James 
A.  Garfield  said : 

And  this  problem  presents  Itself,  every 
year,  under  new  conditions.  An  adjustment 
which  is  wise  and  equitable  for  one  year  may 
be  wholly  inadequate  for  the  next.  In  time 
of  peace,  perhaps  the  most  important  test 
of  the  scale  of  national  expenditures  is  that 
of  population.  Prom  these  elements,  the  Just 
scale  of  Increase  could  be  readily  ascertained 
If  all  our  calculations  could  rest  upon  the 
basis  of  perpetual  peace;  but  war,  that  mis- 
chief on  the  largest  scale,  overturns  all  ordi- 
nary calculations. 

There  are  many  uncertainties  in  this 
world  confrontation  with  totalitarianism 
and  communism  and  they  inescapably 
introduce  uncertainties  into  the  national 
budget  and  appropriation  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  does  the  Con- 
gress— any  Congress — give  a  President 
all  the  money  he  requests.  And  that  is 
true   of   this   session.    The   House   has 


made  some  reduction  in  the  President's 
budget  requests  in  connection  with  every 
approprition  bill  thus  far  voted  on.  I 
will  include  a  summarization  of  the 
figures  on  the  situation  down  to  date,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  should  say  something 
in  explanation  of  the  pending  resolution. 
It  is  a  rather  simple  proposition. 

The  resolution  merely  extends  for  an- 
other month,  through  August  31,  existing 
provisions  of  law — Public  Law  85-58 — 
to  provide  funds  for  :he  operation  of 
those  agencies  of  the  Government  for 
which  the  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
the  fiscal  year  196S  have  not  yet  been 
enacted.  The  tenns  and  conditions  of 
availability  were  more  fully  described  in 
the  committee  report  which  accom- 
panied the  first  continuing  resolution  at 
the  time  of  its  passage  by  the  House  on 
June  18,  1965. 

I  should  also  emi  harize  that,  follow- 
ing the  customary  practice,  the  amounts 
to  be  available  under  the  resolution  are 
on  a  minimum  basis  pending  disposition 
of  the  remaining  regular  appropriations 
for  the  year. 

Our  hearings  on  the  two  regular  bills 
yet  to  be  reported  to  the  House — foreign 
assistance  and  militai-y  construction,  in- 
volving some  $6  billion-plus — were  com- 
pleted some  weeks  ago  but  we  have  been 
sidelined  by  lack  of  the  necessary  au- 
thorization bills.  We  also  have  some 
supplemental  bills  yet  to  be  formulated  ' 
but  the  exact  amounts  involved  are  not 
now  determinable. 

I  include  two  summaries — the  appro- 
priation bill  processing  schedule,  and  a 
resume  of  the  amounts  involved  in  the 
general  appropriation  bills  thus  far  re- 
ported: 


The  regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year  1966  as  of  July  28,  1965 


Bill 


District  of  Columbia 

Interior 

Treasury- Post  Ofnoe 

Labor-HEW    

Independent  offices , 

Defense 

Agriculture- 

lyocislat  i  ve - 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 

Military  construction 

Public  works , 

Foreign  assistance 


Original 
report- 
ing 

schedule 
(Mar. 

10,  1965) 


Mar.  18 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  29 
May  6 
May  13 
May  20 
May  20 
May  27 
June  3 
June  10 
June  17 


Revised 
report- 
ing 

schedule 
(May 

18,  1965) 


Jime  18 


June    3 


June  10 
June  17 
June  24 


Re- 
ported 

to 
House 


Mar.  18 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Ajir.  29 
May  6 
June  17 
May  20 
June  3 
May  27 

(') 
June  17 

(') 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Mar.  23 
Mar.  30 
Apr.     5 
May    4 
May  11 
June  23 
May  26 
Jime    8 
June    1 

June  22 
May  26 
June    8 

July  13 

Juiy  13 
July  12 

June  22 

Final 
congres- 
sional 
action 


July  13 
June  15 
June    28 


July     21 


>  Military  construction  and  foreign  assistance  bills  awaiting  approval  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Note.— A  special  Labor-HEW  supplemental  and  the  usual  "end  of  the  session"  supplemental,  for  which  no 
dates  were  shown,  are  not  listed. 


The  appropriation  bills,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  as  of  July  28,  1965 

[Does  not  include  back-door  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations '  under  previous  legislation.   Does  include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation 

bills] 


Title  and  bill  No. 


1968  8rPPI.EMENT.M.S 

Agriculture,  CCC  (H.J.  Res.  234) 

Second  supplemental  bill,  1965  (H.R.  7091) 

Defense  (H.J.  Kcs.  447) - 

Total,  1965  supplcmentals 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


House 

House  action 

Budget  estimates 
to  House 

Daf« 
passed 

Amount  as  passed 

compared  with 
budget  estimates 

$1,742,209,000 

2.226,456,933 

700.000.000 

Jan.    26 
Apr.     6 
May    5 

$1,600,000,000 

2.118.333.0H3 

700.  000. 000 

-$142,209,000 
-108,123,850 

4.668.665.933 

4. 418. 333, 083 

-250,332,850 
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July  28,  1965 


[Does  not  Include  back-door  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations '  under  previous  legislation.    Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation 

bills] 


Title  and  bill  No. 


1966  APPROPRIATIONS 

District  of  Columbia - 

Federal  payment - 

Loan  authorization — • 

Interior — - 

Loan  authorization 

Treasury-Post  Office 

Labor-HF.W 

Independent  offices - - 

AKTiculture 

Loan  authorizations — 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary 

Legislative 

Public  Worlcs - - 

Defense 


Total,  1966  bills  to  date. 


Total,  all  appropriations  to  date. 
Total,  loan  authorizations 


House 


Budget  estimates 
to  Uouse 


($387. 

53. 

(26. 

1,240. 

(16. 

6,708. 

8, 293. 

14.531. 

5, 815, 

(787, 

2, 167, 

204, 

4, 373, 

45, 248, 


467.800) 

122,000 

311,900) 

849,500 

780. 000) 

510.000 

814.000 

023.000 

134,000 

000.000) 

735.600 

872,222 

805.000 

844,000 


88, 637, 709. 322 


93, 306. 37.S  255 
(830. 091, 900) 


Date 
passed 


Mar.  23 


:::::::::: 

Mar. 

30 

Apr. 
A I  ay 

5 

4 

May 

11 

May 

26 

June 

1 

June 

8 

June 

22 

June 

23 

Amount  as  passed 


($356, 

44, 

(26, 

1, 184. 

(16, 

6.604. 

7,964. 

14. 109, 

5.717. 

(787, 

2,  oas, 

4, 241, 

45, 188, 


300, 500) 
122.000 
311.900) 
090,300 
000,000) 
404,000 
034.000 
908.000 
832,000 

000,  noo) 

689,900 
589, 107 
636,500 
244,000 


87,290,549,807 


91. 708, 882. 890 
(829, 311, 900) 


House  action 

compared  with 

budget  estimates 


(-$31,167,300) 
-9,000.000 


-56,759,200 

(-780,000) 

-104,106,000 

-329. 780,  am 

-421.115,000 
-97,302.000 


-82, 045, 700 

-54.283.115 

-132,168,500 

-60, 600, 000 


-1,347,159,515 


-1,597,492,365 
(-780,000) 


Title  and  bill  No. 


1905  SUPPLEMENTALS 

Agriculture,  CCC  (II.J.  Res.  234) 

Second  supplemental  bill,  1965  (H.R.  7091). 
Defense  (ILJ.  Res.  447). 


Total,  1965  supplementals.. 


1968  APPKOPRIATIOXS 


District  of  CoUinil)ia 

Federal  paymi'iit 

Loan  authorization 

Interior 

Loin  authorization 

Trcasurv-l'ost  OHicc 

Labor-IIF.W , 

Independent  offices.. 

Agriculture, 

Loan  auttiorization."! 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary 

Legislative 

Public  Works 

Defense - 


Senate 


Budget  esti- 
mates to 
Senate 


Date 
passed 


$1,742,209,000 

2, 280. 251,  327 

700. 000. 000 


4, 722, 460, 327 


Total,  196G  bills  to  date. 


Total,  all  appropriations  to  date. 
Total,  loan  authorizations 


(389, 

53. 

(26. 

1,241. 

(16. 

«  7, 749. 

"u.m. 

5. 782. 
(787, 


346.800) 
122. 000 
311.900) 
549.500 
780. 000) 
770.  000 

p.gsiooo" 
634.  (xm 
000.  000) 


243.261.617 


29,609,035,117 


34, 331. 495, 444 
(830. 091, 900) 


Feb.  3 
Apr.  27 
May    6 


June  22 


May   26 

June    8 

July  "is 
July    13 


July   12 


Amount  as 
passed 


$1, 600, 000, 000 

2,257,869,415 

700, 000, 000 


4, 557, 869, 415 


(364. 3.58. 347) 

49,  122.  000 

(26.311.900) 

1,  230. 802,  770 

(16.000.000) 

2  7,698,669.000 

i4'299"897"980 

6.7I3,9S:<,N0O 

(8,52.  OCO.  000) 

""'m  840. 167" 


Senate  action  compared  with- 


Budget  esti- 
mates 


-$142,209,000 
-22, 381, 912 


-164,590,912 


30, 183. 315. 717 


34, 741. 185. 132 
(894,311,900) 


(-24.988,453) 
-4, 000. 000 

""— i6,"746.'736" 
(-780.000 
-51,101,000 

"-m86()'("i2o" 

-1-931. 349.  SOO 
(-I-H5.  000. 000) 

"'-52.'42"L450' 


House  action 


-(-$139, 536, 332 


-1-139,536,332 


(-1-8, 057. 847) 
-t-5, 000, 000 

"+46,'7i2,"476' 

"ai+V,694,'265,"oob" 

"+i8a»S9,"9H0" 
-1-996, 151.  XOO 
(-|-f5.  OOO.  000) 


-1-40,251,060 


-I-  574, 280, 600     +2, 372. 370, 310 


-f409,fi89.688 
(-1-64,220,000) 


4-2,511,906.642 
(-H65. 000, 000) 


Final  appropriation 


Amount  as 
approved 


$1, 600,  000,  000 

2,227,563,977 

700, 000, 000 


4, 527, 563, 977 


(360, 228. 500) 

46. 122. 0(10 

(26.3I1.9(H>) 

1,212.739.070 

(16,000,000) 

2  7,669,444,000 


189,993.297 


9,118,298.307 


13,64.5,862,344 
(42,311,900) 


Fipal  action 
compared  with 
budsiet  esti- 
mates 


-$142,209,000 
-52.687,350 


-194,896,350 


(-29.118,300) 
-7,000,000 

'"-28.'8i6."436' 
(-780.000) 
-^0.326.000 


-•■a.  268, 320 


Date  ap- 
proved 


Feb.  11 
Apr.  30 
May      7 


July     16 


June    28 
June    30 


-1(;9,404.750 


-364. 301, 100 
(-780,000) 


•  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about 
$12,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
« Includes  $1,035,000,000  supplemental  estimate  for  1965  (S.  Doc.  31). 


Note.— Bills  yet  to  be  reported  to  the  House:  military  construction;  foreign  assist- 
ance; and  necessary  supplementals. 


jp^K 


Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows  full  well,  however,  that  we 
are  increasing  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  expended  under  the  poverty  program; 
we  are  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  expended  for  housing,  and  are  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended  under  the  social  security  bill. 
We  are  increasing  all  of  these  particular 
programs  well  above  even  budget  levels 
while  the  funding  for  our  increased  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam  continue  to  be  inade- 
quate. On  the  domestic  level  we  seem  to 
be  overfunding  the  wars  we  are  waging 
while  on  the  foreign  policy  level  we  want 
to  fight  now  and  pay  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
American  people  should  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  financial  situation  which  this 
covmtry  faces  and  that  we  cannot  do 
business  on  the  insteillment  basis,  that 
we  have  to  face  up  to  the  overall  fund- 
ing problem  with  which  we   are  con- 


fronted in  fiscal  year  1966,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  this  is  needed  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  object  to  this 
resolution  being  considered  today  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  been  apprised  of  the  total 
financial  needs  which  they  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  meet  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  We  cannot  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness as  usual  and  spend  money  as  if  we 
had  all  sorts  of  it  here  in  our  Nation  s 
Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read    the    House    joint    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  591 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause   (c)    of 


section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June 
30,  1965  (Public  Law  89-58),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  31,  1965"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "August  31,  1965". 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
H.J.  Res.  591  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  entered  an 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to 
consider  this  second  continuing  resolu- 
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tion  for  the  new  fiscal  year  1966  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  responsible  alternative  in 
the  circumstances.  I  therefore  support 
it. 

To  fail  to  adopt  the  resolution  would 
mean  precipitate  closing,  on  next  Satur- 
day night,  of  many  essential  functions  of 
Government — or  at  least  leave  them 
stranded  without  funds  with  which  to 
operate. 

But  in  this  connection  may  I  stress 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  original 
resolution  covering  the  current  month  of 
July,  which  the  pending  resolution  ex- 
tends- by  changing  the  expiration  date  to 
August  31.  none  of  the  funds  provided 
can  be  used  to  initiate  or  resume  any 
project  or  activity  which  was  not  being 
conducted  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Furtheraiore.  existing  projects  and 
activities  may  continue  under  the  reso- 
lution only  at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three 
rates,  namely,  the  fiscal  1965  rate;  the 
budget  request  where  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  either  House;  or  the  more  re- 
strictive amount  adopted  by  either  of  the 
two  Houses. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  see  no  responsible  alternative  to  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  resolution  and  urge 
its  approval. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  COAST 
GUARD  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Garmatz],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Coast  Guard  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and  section 
705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  206] 

Bonner  Prelinghuysen  Olson,  Minn. 

Bow  Harvey,  Ind.  Powell 

CahlU  Keogh  Talcott 

Colmer  Lindsay  Toll 

Dlggs  McVlcker  Vivian 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Mallllard  Watson 

Foley  Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  413 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended  and  sec- 
tion 705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  with  Mr.  O'Brien 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  had  1 
hour  and  3  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
had  1  hour  and  14  minutes  remaining. 
Before  the  Committee  rose  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  had 
the  floor. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  had  2 
minutes  remaining  and  is  recognized  at 
tills  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentlewoman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yesterday  at  the  time  the  quorum 
call  was  made,  I  had  just  read  a  letter 
sent  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  to 
Senator  McNamara.  For  those  who  were 
not  here,  may  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House.     It  reads,  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  April  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pat:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  rec- 
ommended conscience  clause  for  labor  legis- 
lation which  Is  being  promoted  by  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren  IV,  conscientious  objectors. 

Since  they  cannot  belong  to  any  organiza- 
tion other  than  the  church,  they  are  seek- 
ing legislation  in  labor  bills  to  protect 
genuine  conscience. 

Their  ideas  seem  very  good  to  me.  I  send 
them  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

Let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way  I  can  help 
in  any  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  a  few  labor 
leaders  and  others  who  want  no  exemp- 


tion nor  even  any  serious  consideration 
by  this  House  of  the  rights  of  any  con- 
scientious objector,  and  who  indeed 
equate  them  with  freeloaders. 

I  can  understand  this  because  let  me 
say,  that  when  the  first  two  people  came 
to  my  Portland  office  and  asked  for  an 
appointment  to  discuss  this  matter,  my 
first  reaction  was — they  represent  right- 
to-work  groups.  I  was  not  predisposed 
to  even  discuss  it  with  them.  Oregon  is 
not  a  right-to-work  State  but  of  course, 
we  do  have  voluntarily-arrived-at  union 
shop  agreements. 

Following  other  requests,  however,  I 
and  members  of  my  stafif  very  carefully 
checked  places  of  employment  and  we  did 
find  that  certain  individuals,  in  areas 
where  union  shop  agreements  were  in 
effect — that  certain  people  had  that 
cruel  choice  of  giving  up  their  jobs  or 
violating  the  teachings  of  their  church 
in  regard  to  union  membership. 

This  should  not  happen  in  any  one  of 
the  31  States  that  do  not  have  right-to- 
work  laws,  nor  should  we — by  our  action 
today — extend  the  possibilities  of  a  simi- 
lar injustice  to  the  other  19  States. 

The  answer  I  think  is  in  repealing 
14(b),  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector, the  same  as  we  did  yesterday  in 
the  social  security  bill  when  the  confer- 
ence report  was  adopted  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  most  able  chairman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr. Mills]. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  this  matter 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  directive  from 
President  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  all 
local  unions.  May  I  ask — would  you — 
who  believe  so  deeply  in  civil  rights — 
would  you  be  satisfied  with  a  directive 
from  the  national  oflBces  to  all  the  locals 
saying  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  the  local  union?  You 
know  you  would  not,  and  you  did  not. 
The  provision  against  discrimination  is 
written  into  the  law. 

Three  days  ago,  labor  leaders  told  me 
they  wanted  absolutely  no  amendments. 
Yesterday,  one  of  the  labor  representa- 
tives said  to  me,  "Do  not  push  this  now. 
We  will  put  it  in  the  Senate."  I  said, 
"Then,  why  not  here?  ITie  representa- 
tives of  the  seven  religious  groups  af- 
fected do  not  think  their  chances  are 
any  better  in  the  Senate  than  they  are 
here.  Labor  may  oppose  it  there,  too." 
Certainly  there  is  no  commitment  from 
the  Senate  and  this  House  and  the  Mem- 
bers here  have  our  own  responsibility  to 
protect  the  rights  of  religious  minorities 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  other  minorities. 
This  responsibility  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
someone  else. 

We  have  engaged  in  a  lot  of  polemics 
here  this  week  and  there  has  been  the 
claim  that  all  who  support  amendments 
to  this  bill  are  either  right  to  workers  or 
John  Birch  members.  I  am  sure  no  one 
in  this  House  would  suggest  that  either 
the  New  York  Times  or  the  Washing- 
ton Post  is  controlled  by  the  John  Birch- 
ers.  And  yet  these  two  great  liberal  pa- 
pers have  had  editorials  only  this  week 
on  this  particular  legislation.  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times  in  the  editorial 
they  said: 

The  administration's  bill  to  nullify  State 
right- to- work  laws,  which  is  expected  to  win 
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House  passage  today,  ranks  well  down  the 
list  of  priorities  in  any  program  of  labor  law 
revision  based  on  balanced  protection  for 
workers,  employers  and  the  overall  national 
Interest.  As  we  have  previously  noted,  there 
are  strong  arguments  lor  believing  that  a 
uniform  national  policy  ought  to  prevail  on 
allowing  or  not  allowing  the  union  shop. 

But  it  is  nonsense  to  suggest  that  the  reso- 
lution of  this  issue  is  the  paramount  indus- 
trial relations  problem  confronting  the  coun- 
try or  that  a  general  green  light  for  the  union 
shop  should  be  approved  without  additional 
safeguards  for  the  rights  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  other  opponents  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

In  the  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
this  week  they  said : 

No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
national  policy  of  tolerating  or  not  tolerating 
the  union  shop  in  industries  affecting  inter- 
state commerce.  In  passing  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  Congress  compromised  on  this  con- 
troversial issue  by  letting  the  States  set  up 
their  own  separate  policies.  Some  day  it  may 
wish  to  return  to  a  uniform  national  policy, 
but  we  doubt  that  the  time  Is  now  ripe,  and 
the  vehicle  being  rushed  through  Congress  is 
far  from  being  an  appropriate  one. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  both  edi- 
torials in  full. 

The  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  is  also  in  con- 
trast to  the  views  sent  me  by  one  of  the 
finest  labor  leaders  I  have  ever  known — 
George  Brown,  the  executive  director  of 
the  legislative  and  political  education  de- 
partment of  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO: 

July  2.  1965. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  EorrH  :  The  enclosed  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Andy  BiemiUer  is  self-explanatory  and  is 
being  written  to  ascertain  the  national  posi- 
tion on  your  bill. 

Needless  to  say.  we  are  in  accord  with  you 
on  this  matter  and  I  can  foresee  no  objection 
from  the  labor  movement  in  general. 

We  do  have  a  oolicv  that  we  will  support 
the  national  AFL-CIO  on  legislation  It  is 
handling  in  Congress  to  avoid  any  embar- 
rassment and  confusion  to  that  body. 

Unless  we  meet  with  a  definite  policy  of 
opposition   we    will   publicly   announce    our 
support  for  H  R.  8962. 
Sincerely, 

George  Brown. 
Executive  Director.  Legislative  and  Polit- 
ical   Education    Department,    Oregon 
AFL-CIO. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  in  Portland — I  think  a  very 
thoughtful— a  very  moving  letter: 

AMALGAM.^TFD  MEAT  CUTTERS 

AND  Butcher  Workmen  of 

North  America, 
Portland,  Oreg..  July  8,  1965. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green, 
V.S.  Congresswoman  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  In  your  recent  letter  to 
me  you  asked  my  comment  on  H.R.  8962 
re  Individuals  with  religious  convictions 
against  financially  supporting  a  labor  union. 

My  first  impression  was,  "Its  a  lot  of 
folderol";  however,  a  long  time  ago  I  con- 
cluded that  most  of  mv,  first  Impressions  are 
for  the  birds.  J 

My  first  conclusion  was  the  minority  re- 
ligious groups.  th^'^Vmish.  United  Brethren, 
Plymouth  Brothers,  No.  4,  Adventlsts, 
and  so  forth,  were  of  minute  consequence 
and  we  should  not  be  too  concerned  about 
their  convictions  against  belonging  to  labor 


unions  and  other  fraternal  organizations.  I 
also  felt  that  as  a  responsible  union  ofBcer, 
union  dues  are  very  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  administration  of  a  sound  labor  union 
and  every  Industry  worker  should  do  his  part 
in  financing  a  good  union. 

On  July  4.  I  was  attending  mass  with  my 
family  as  we  do  each  Sunday.  The  visiting 
priest  began  his  sermon  something  like  this: 
"Today  is  a  great  day  for  all  of  we  people 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  this 
great  country.  AH  of  us,  sometime  today, 
should  get  down  on  our  knees  and  thank  Al- 
mighty God  we  can  live  in  a  country  whsre 
people  can  worship  and  believe  in  a  way  of 
his  choosing  without  fear."  The  expression 
emitted  by  this  priest  Is  not  original,  how- 
ever, it  is  true  and  I  hope  It  will  always  be 
this  way. 

This  may  sound  a  little  strange,  but  the 
first  thought  that  entered  my  mind  was  H.R. 
8962  and  your  asking  las  to  get  behind  it  and 
support  it. 

I    intend    to   go    before    the    Multnomah 

County  Labor   Council   in   support  of  H.R. 

8962,  and  wish  to  commend  you  for  good, 

sound  thinking  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Anton  A.  Wolleck, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

One  of  the  international  officers  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  in  Portland  endorsed 
the  conscience  clause  as  right  and 
proper;  as  did  several  other  well-known 
labor  leaders  in  Oregon. 

And  I  suspect  that  my  State  is  not 
much  different  than  yours,  and  our  out- 
standing enlightened  labor  leaders  are 
not  very  different  than  your  enlightened 
labor  leaders. 

Maybe  I  am  overstating  it,  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  issue  on 
this  amendment  is  whether  required 
union  membership — where  there  is  the 
union  shop  agreement — is  more  impor- 
tant to  this  House  than  protecting  the 
religious  convictions  of  constituents 
whose  church  teachings  and  right  of  in- 
dividual conscience  require  them  to  make 
that  cruel  choice  between  losing  a  job — 
the  mean^  of  supporting  a  family — or 
violating  the  teachings  of  their  church. 

Let  me  be  more  specific — hypothetical 
cases,  yes,  but  I  think  relevant.  If  I  in- 
vited guests  to  dinner  on  Friday  night, 
including  Catholics,  and  said  to  them, 
"Your  church  views  are  nonsense;  I 
don't  agree  with  you;  we're  eating  meat 
tonight.  And  if  you  don't  like  it,  that's 
just  too  bad." 

What  would  their  reaction  be? 

Or  if  a  labor  ofBcial  arranged  a  meet- 
ing on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning 
over  the  objections  of  his  Orthodox  Jew- 
ish friends  and  said,  "I  don't  care  what 
you  think,  that's  what  the  majority  want. 
And  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  be." 

What  would  your  reaction  be? 

You  know  and  I  know  that  such  lack 
of  sensitivity,  such  total  disregard  for 
others'  deep  held  beliefs,  would  not  be 
taken  lightly. 

But  this  week,  not  just  by  individuals, 
but  by  the  majesty  of  the  law,  the  power 
of  the  law,  we  are  seriously  considering 
a  provision  which  is  in  total  disregard 
of  certain  held  religious  beliefs — an  ac- 
tion which  is  far  more  broad  in  its 
implications  than  the  two  hypothetical 
cases  I  cited  and  where  voluntary  choice 
could  still  be  exercised  without  economic 
punishment. 


During  the  last  several  weeks  I  have 
done  my  best  to  find  some  accommoda- 
tion, some  solution  with  labor  union 
representatives,  labor  lawyers,  NLRB 
lawyers — and  some  of  my  colleagues.  I 
offered  the  conscience  clause  in  the 
committee,  a  provision  similar  to  the 
amendment  I  offer  today. 

But  the  notion  that  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  must  be  unaccompanied,  and  un- 
encumbered by  any  amendment  regard- 
less of  individually  held  beliefs  seems  to 
have  more  power  than  the  violation  of 
principles  held  sacred  in  this  land  for 
well  over  200  years. 

What  my  amendment  provides  Is  an 
exemption  for  conscientious  objectors  so 
that  they  might  be  exempted  from  union 
membership  whenever  that  situation 
arises  if — and  let  me  repeat  if — they  pay 
sums  equal  to  the  initiation  fees  and 
dues  to  a  mutually  agreed  upon  union 
charity  fund,  perhaps  a  scholarship, 
perhaps  a  welfare  fund,  or  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  so-called  freeloader. 

The  exemption  has  good  precedent. 
Under  our  conscription  laws,  for  in- 
stance, genuine  conscientious  objectors 
are  excused  from  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary  service,  even  in  time  of  war. 
Surely — if  we  can  and  do  protect — 
rights  of  conscientious  objectors  in  time 
of  crisis,  in  time  of  emergency,  we  can 
do  no  less  in  time  of  peace.  As  I  men- 
tion, just  yesterday  this  House  approved 
the  conference  report  on  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments  which  does 
provide  an  exemption  to  the  bona  fide 
conscientious  objector. 

My  amendment,  the  conscience  clause, 
would  require  the  individual  to  be  a  bona 
fide  member  of  a  religious  sect  or  divi- 
sion, the  established  and  traditional 
tenets  and  teachings  of  which  oppose  a 
requirement  that  an  individual  join  or 
pay  dues  to  a  union.  Let  me  emphasize 
these  persons  would  not  be  free  riders, 
or  freeloaders  as  some  claim  because 
of  the  required  payments  they  would 
make  to  the  charity — the  welfare  fund — 
or  the  U.S.  Treasury.  What  .the  pro- 
vision does  do  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
individuals  are  in  no  sense  attempting 
to  evade  their  responsibilities  and  that 
in  fact  they  are  bona  fide  adherents  to 
the  longstanding  doctrines  of  their 
churches.  This  will  rule  out  any  frauds 
and  johnnie-come-latelys  who  might  try 
to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege. 

While  the  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments have  not  been  effective  yet,  the 
exemption  was  written  into  it  for  a 
specific  purpose — that  of  protecting  the 
religious  minority  groups  whose  basic 
beliefs  are  in  conflict  with  the  principle 
of  accepting  of  benefits  under  any  public 
or  private  insurance  plan,  including  the 
benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
whether  for  death,  disability,  old  age, 
retirement  or  medical  care. 

In  addition,  some  unions  themselves 
have  accepted  the  principle  of  religious 
conscientious  objection  by  making  cer- 
tain agreements  with  these  religious 
bodies,  recognizing  in  effect  that  major- 
ity rule  is  not  always  necessarily  the 
right  or  just  rule,  and  that  based  on  our 
traditions,  minorities  must  be  protected 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  consistent 
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with  public  policy.  Some  of  these  agree- 
ments have  worked,  some  have  not,  and 
though  major  unions  recently  issued 
statements  in  this  regard,  there  has  been 
no  satisfactory  policy  that  could  be 
termed  national  or  consistent,  or  ration- 
al, or  comprehensive  or  workable. 

Moreover,  some  labor  groups  in  Wash- 
ington whose  views  on  this  matter  I  so- 
licited were  either  cool  to  the  exemption 
for  the  religious  conscientious  objector 
or  issued  harsh  condemnations  and  in- 
sults on  these  objectors.  I  really  doubt, 
based  on  this  evidence,  whether  the  pri- 
vate agreement  has  any  more  hope  of 
success,  let  me  repeat,  than  a  directive 
from  the  national  AFL-CIO  office  to 
every  local  to  end  discrimination  against 
the  Negro. 

The  religious  groups  themselves  have 
patiently  negotiated  and  lived  with  the 
union   shop   agreements,   but   have   too 
often   run   up   against   a  stone  wall   as 
unioh  leadership  has  changed  over  time, 
and  they  face  the  additional  difficulty 
that  many  locals  act  autonomously  from 
the  national  and  often  feel  no  obligation 
to  the  religious  conscientious  objector. 
Added  to  this  has  been  the  voice  of 
the  major  faiths.  Reform  Judaism,  Ca- 
tholicism, and  Protestantism,  who  have 
added  their  support  to  the  principle  of 
conscience  provision  knowing  full  well 
that  their  followers  are  not  beneficiaries 
of  this.    Rather,  they  are  responding  to 
the  common  desire  to  advance  religious 
liberty  at  practically  no  cost  to  anyone, 
liberty  obtained  at  great  expense  and 
suffering  over  centuries  by  all  three  ma- 
jor faiths  and  evolving  in  this  country 
through    painful    trials    with    the    first 
amendment  and  aided  by  a  political  and 
economic  and  social  climate  that  for  the 
most  part  has  resisted  persecution  of  re- 
ligious bodies  and   sects.     For  this  we 
should  be  grateful.    Yet  here  again  is 
the  same   principle:    Are   we   not   rich 
enough  in  creative  thought  and  tolerance 
to  make  an  exception  where  it  counts, 
where    there    is   a   sizable   minority — 7 
groups  with  perhaps  3  million  persons 
whose  loyalty  to  national  goals  are  un- 
questioned,   people   like    ourselves,    but 
wliose  personal  beliefs  are  unlike  ours 
and  perhaps  unpopular,  but  held  as  firm- 
ly as  our  own? 

Some  of  the  groups  are  perhaps  un- 
known to  many  of  the  Members,  since 
the  primary  support  for  this  amendment 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  and  the  Seventh-Day  Adven- 
tlsts. But  there  are  the  Christadel- 
phians.  Old  German  Baptists.  Amish,  the 
Christian  and  Missionaiy  Alliance,  the 
Mennonites  and  groups  among  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals.  For 
different  reasons,  and  not  all  the  same 
because  of  various  church  teachings,  the 
members  of  these  groups  can  lose  their 
job  or  suffer  discrimination  by  their  in- 
ability to  join  the  union  shop.  If  any 
legislation  is  passed  it  ought  to  be  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector in  the  31  States  where  the  union 
shop  is  in  effect. 

At  present  conscientious  objectors  In 
the  19  States  which  have  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws  are  not  required  to  belong 
to  unions  or  pay  dues  as  a  condition  of 
employment.    The  repeal  of  section  14 


(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  impact  on  con- 
scientious objectors  in  these  19  States  as 
they  will  be  faced  with  the  problems  con- 
scientious objectors  are  experiencing  in 
the  remaining  31  States  when  union  shop 
agreements  are  in  effect.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  shovUd  be  noted  that  the  repeal 
of  14(b)  will  indeed  affect  conscientious 
objectors  in  all  50  States  since  such  per- 
sons and  their  religious  organizations 
will  be  precluded  from  seeking  relief 
through  legislation  at  the  State  level. 

If  any  action  is  taken,  it  should  be  to 
protect  the  conscientious  objector  in  the 
31  States,  instead  of  expanding  the  in- 
justice to  all  50  States. 

If  this  amendment  can  be  included,  I 
can  then  wholeheartedly  support  repeal 
of  section  14(b)    of  Taft-Hartley. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  second? 
Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  just  like 
to  make  the  statement  for  the  record 
that  I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon is  completely  right  in  her  basic 
philosophy  and  in  what  is  in  her  bill. 
I  think  it  Is  up  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  find  a  way  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  House  if  it 
cannot  do  so  under  the  parliamentary 
situation  today. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1,  on  my  own  time,  should  like 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  for  the 
very  fair  conduct  of  all  the  hearings,  for 
his  particular  deference  to  the  freshman 
from  Alabama  on  the  minority  side. 
This  subject  was  thoroughly  explained. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  which  I  shall  refer  to  in  the 
days  ahead  again  and  again  no  matter 
what  the  results  of  the  vote  may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  today  for  the 
individual  against  the  bigness  which 
would  swallow  him.  I  stand  for  the  53 
million  workers  who  are  not  in  unions. 
I  stand  for  19  States  who  have  right-to- 
work  laws.  I  stand  for  31  States  which 
benefit  inxmeasuratly  from  our  right-to- 
work  laws. 

The  modern  industrial  union  was  born 
to  protect  the  Individual  from  arbitrary 
and  unfair  treatment  by  an  employer,  to 
protect  him  from  the  very  dangers  in 
bigness  which  often  reduce  him  to  simply 
a  number,  to  protect  him  from  exploita- 
tion, to  protect  him  from  an  unfair 
division  of  the  profits.  I  rise  to  protect 
the  individual  from  the  sometime  abuses 
of  the  protector.  This  was  done  long 
before  my  appearance  on  this  scene.  It 
has  worked  very  well.  There  is  no  reason 
to  change  it. 

Let  he  who  professes  that  there  are  no 
sometimes  abuses  take  upon  himself  the 
reading  of  the  McClellan  investigations, 
let  him  review  the  saga  of  Jimmy  Hoffa, 
let  him  review  the  expulsion  of  many 
large  unions  from  the  great  AFL-CIO  for 
Communist  domination  and  for  rack- 
eteering. These  very  unions  now  demand 
compulsory  membership  in  all  the  States. 


Let  those  who  profess  there  ai'e  no  some- 
times abuses  simply  pick  up  most  any 
newspaper  like  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday  last.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Fred  Vinson  suggested  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  reoccurrence  of  what  he 
termed,  and  I  quote,  "elaborate  manipu- 
lation by  union  leaders  of  funds  belong- 
ing to  about  8,700  members  of  the  Allied 
Trades  Council  and  Teamsters  Local 
815,"  unquote.  The  racketeers  demand 
compulsory  union  membership.  Com- 
munist-dominated unions  demand  com- 
pulsory union  membership. 

Mr.  Vinson's  answer  to  these  abuses  is 
another  Federal  law.  The  remedy  is 
clearly  at  hand:  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  an  irresponsible  union  or  the  right 
not  to  join  an  irresponsible  union.  Are 
those  who  2  weeks  ago  declaimed  so 
eloquently  that  the  Negro  could  not  wait 
for  justice  now  demanding  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  victims  of  injustice 
and  tyranny  should  wait — in  fact  that 
they  abandon  the  fine  protection  they 
already  have  and  then  wait — wait  for  a 
Federal  corrective  statute,  and  the  courts, 
and  all  the  judicial  processes  which  was 
so  objectionable  to  the  majority  in  the 
voting  rights  debate? 

If  I  thought  right-to-work  laws  dam- 
aged responsible  imions,  or  destroyed 
them,  I  would  not  be  in  this  debate  on 
this  side.  On  the  contrary,  the  right-to- 
work  laws  of  19  States  and  the  freedom  of 
the  other  31  States  to  adopt  or  reject 
right-to-work  statutes  is  in  the  very  best 
interest  of  unions  themselves.  It  clothes 
them  with  the  excellence  which  only 
voluntary  membership  can  command. 
They  are  entitled  to  this  excellence. 
They  have  a  place  in  our  society.  They 
do  a  great  job. 

But  the  responsible  unions  themselves 
also  demand  compulsory  union  member- 
ship, the  great  AFL-CIO  and  other  re- 
sponsible independent  unions.  Let  us 
examine  their  case  as  brought  out  in  2 
weeks  of  testimony.  The  question  often 
offered  was  whether  or  not  it  was  fair  for 
a  worker  to  enjoy  the  benefits  brought 
him  by  the  union  and  not  pay  his  share 
of  the  cost.  This  issue  Is  the  so-called 
free  rider  issue.  There  is  a  certain 
understandable  resentment  against  the 
free  rider.  How  many  free  riders  are 
there?  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
how  many  there  were.  He  did  not  know. 
I  asked  Mr.  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO— he 
also  did  not  know.  I  asked  that  question 
for  2  weeks.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any 
idea.  And  yet  there  was  considerable 
evidence  that  the  right-to-work  States 
are  filled  with  100  percent  or  near  100 
percent  union  membership  where  there 
is  a  union  agreement.  No,  the  free  rider 
is  not  the  real  issue. 

Is  the  issue  whether  or  not  right-to- 
work  laws  damage  the  unions'  ability 
to  organize?  I  asked  this  question  of 
many  witnesses,  including  Mr.  Wirtz, 
Mr.  Meany,  and  Mr.  Zagrl  of  the  Team- 
sters Union.  I  asked  whether  or  not 
union  membership  which  was  revocable, 
at  will,  in  the  right-to- work  States  was 
a  lot  more  salable  by  organizers  than 
membership  which  was  absolute,  com- 
pulsory and  irrevocable,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  union  shop.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
granted  me  a  slight  original  organizing 
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advantage  in  the  right-to-work  States. 
Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Zagrl,  understand- 
ably, denied  this  advantage.  The  facts 
are  that  the  right-to-work  States  are 
highly  unionized  in  most  of  our  profit- 
able and  substantial  businesses.  Most 
all  the  large  corporations  who  bring 
branches  to  our  States  bring  unions  with 
them.  We  welcome  them  and  their 
imions,  too.  No,  organization  handicaps 
are  not  the  real  issue  in  this  debate. 

Listen  to  the  proponents  of  repeal. 
The  argxunent  was  repeated  again  and 
again  during  the  hearing  that  the  right- 
to- work  States  were  luring  the  businesses 
of  the  North  and  the  East  and  taking 
them  South. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  distingxiished 
chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  spoke  of 
how  New  Jersey  was  "suffering"  because 
of  this  unfair  competition  when  the 
Federal  Government  had  already  given 
Alabama  so  many  advantages.  Mr. 
Ay  RES.  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
decried  the  lure  of  low  wages  as  an  un- 
warranted and  vmfair  practice  in  com- 
petition, which  was  draining  the  busi- 
nesses of  his  State  to  the  South.  Mon- 
signor  Higgins,  the  distinguished  Catho- 
lic dignitary,  found  the  movement  of  en- 
terprise South  in  answer  to  misleading 
advertising  "regrettable."  Mr.  Zagri 
warned  that  businesses  which  moved 
South  would  fail.  He  did  not  think  that 
marginal  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
South  should  be  allowed  to  "simply 
exist."  These  were  the  recurring  argu- 
ments for  repeal  of  14(b).  Are  these 
gentlemen  associates  of  Martin  Luther 
King  in  his  greatest  mistake,  the  Ala- 
bama boycott?  Discrimination's  great- 
est friend  is  scarcity  of  jobs.  Are  the 
gentlemen  who  deplore  the  movement  of 
industry  South  friends  of  discrimina- 
tion? 

Let  me  put  all  of  you  and  your  con- 
sciences at  rest  on  this  matter,  none 
of  you  are  friends  of  discrimination. 
But  your  arguments  about  right-to-work 
laws  im justly  being  responsible  for  tak- 
ing business  and  capital  away  from  vour 
States  is  a  false  facade  behind  which  the 
deep  underlying  issues  in  this  debate 
hide.  Testimony  after  testimony  indi- 
cated that  right-to-work  laws  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  taking  business 
from  your  States.  It  is  markets  and  raw 
materials,  transportation,  and  climate 
that  govern  industry  moving  anywhere. 
In  the  labor  field,  the  availability  of 
skilled  labor,  educated  labor,  efiBcient 
labor  is  the  controlling  factor  in  busi- 
nesses moving  anywhere.  If  you  wish 
to  stop  industries  from  moving  South 
because  of  labor  you  must  stop  man- 
power redevelopment  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  I,  myself,  endorse  these 
programs  wholeheartedly  and  told  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  I  did  so.  No, 
my  colleagues,  the  moving  of  industry 
South  or  to  the  right-to-work  States  is 
not  the  issue. 

Those  who  would  repeal  14(b)  in  their 
very  argiunents  belie  their  stout  defense 
of  the  imion  shop.  In  their  efforts  to  im- 
pose compulsory  unionism  on  the  19 
right-to-work  States,  they  seem  to  say 
"Let  us  spread  this  disadvantage,"  in 


order  that  we  suffer  no  longer  from  the 
unfair  competition  of  our  Southern 
brethren.  And  this  finally  brings  us 
down  to  the  real  and  imderlying  issue 
in  this  great  debate. 

The  issue  somewhat  involves  a  con- 
cept called  freedom.  If  this  be  an  emo- 
tional issue,  I  suggest  we  learn  to  live 
with  it,  because  it  is  very  real.  But  the 
exercise  of  freedom  in  this  particular 
case,  the  freedom  to  join  or  not  to  join 
a  union,  has  a  very  practical  and  desir- 
able result.  It  keeps  unions  responsible. 
Here  lies  the  great  truth  involved  in 
this  debate.  I  address  myself  to  you 
who  live  in  the  31  States,  who  are  pleased 
with  your  union  shops,  who  believe  sin- 
cerely, that  in  your  industrial  maturity, 
this  is  an  orderly  and  peaceful  arrange- 
ment and  that  the  union  shop  answers 
best  your  labor  problems.  I  say  to  you 
that  your  peace,  the  responsibility  of 
your  unions,  has  a  deep  connection  with 
the  prerogative  of  your  State  under  14 
(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to  pass  a 
right-to-work  law,  whenever,  and  if  ever, 
you  come  upon  irresponsible  imionism. 
And  you  yourselves  enjoy  in  our  19  right- 
to -work  laws  a  certain  discipline  against 
irresponsibility  and  unreasonable  ex- 
cesses, by  the  fact  that  we  have  these 
laws.  Do  not  take  away  the  one  thing 
which  will  keep  unions  great — this  is 
their  complete  responsibility  to  their 
membership. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in 
the  past  Congress  and  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is  about  to 
vote  on  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Lat>or-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  For  almost  20  years  the  States 
have  been  permitted  to  supersede  Fed- 
ei-al  law  by  enacting  State  laws  out- 
lawing the  negotiation  of  union  security 
agreements.  If  this  has  l>een  designed 
as  an  experiment  in  national  policy,  the 
inescapable  conclusion  is  that  it  has  been 
a  failure. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  this 
section  should  be  repealed.  Before  the 
Johnson  administration  came  out  in 
favor  of  at>olishlng  right-to-work  laws, 
I  was  in  favor  of  putting  labor  on  a  par 
with  management.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  H.R.  12711  to  protect 
the  rights  of  employees  and  employers  to 
enter  into  union  security  agreements. 
That  was  the  only  bill  introduced  in  that 
Congress  to  repeal  section  14(b) .  In  the 
present  Congress.  I  have  again  intro- 
duced my  own  bill,  H.R.  3937. 

The  arguments  for  repeal,  in  my 
opinion,  are  convincing,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
pand on  them  for  a  moment. 

Just  last  week,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
doubling  the  authorization  for  the  war 
on  poverty.  More  than  a  fifth  of  our 
people  live  in  poverty,  and  the  programs 
of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
are  aimed  at  removing  the  conditions  of 
poverty — poor  schools,  lack  of  community 
initiative  and  organization,  the  gloomy 
prospect  confronting  young  men  and 
women  who  drop  out  of  school  without 
skills  and  without  work. 


I  think  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  one  contributing  factor  to 
poverty  is  the  lack  of  economic  security 
in  those  States  in  which  imion  security 
agreements  are  harmed  by  law.  If  one 
looks  at  a  map  of  those  States  with  the 
lowest  wage  scales,  the  poorest  educa- 
tional attairmient,  and  the  least  protec- 
tion in  terms  of  minimum  wages,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  the  other 
guarantees  of  economic  security,  it  will 
match  almost  perfectly  a  map  of  the  19 
States  still  retaining  the  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws. 

Not  one  of  the  19  right-to- work  States 
has  a  minimiun  wage  matching  the  Fed- 
eral standard  of  $1.25  per  hour.  Only 
one  of  the  23  States  with  laws  prohibit- 
ing job  discrimination  is  a  right-to- 
work  State.  Only  one  of  the  right-to- 
work  States  provides  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  of  at  least  $48  per  week. 

The  list  of  the  failures  of  the  19  right- 
to-work  States  in  providing  for  their  citi- 
zens the  most  basic  and  minimal  safe- 
guards against  economic  privation  is  al- 
most endless.  It  illustrates  the  need  to 
strike  the  shackles  from  those  workers 
and  employers  who  wish  to  negotiate 
union  security  agreements. 

The  extent  to  which  those  who  advo- 
cate retention  of  section  14(b)  will  go  in 
denying  employees  the  minimal  rights  of 
economic  security  were  graphically  il- 
lustrated by  the  testimony  of  the  board 
chairman  of  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee conducting  hearings  on  H.R.  77. 
The  board  chairman.  Dr.  Frederick  Fow- 
ler, was  asked  the  following  questions: 
"Do  you  think  that  first,  man  has  an  in- 
dividual freedom  to  work  in  an  unsafe 
area,  if  he  wants  to?"  Replied  Dr.  Fow- 
ler, "Certainly."  Continued  his  ques- 
tioner, "Do  you  think  he  has  an  absolute 
freedom  to  work  for  any  wage,  even 
though  a  law  may  be  established  setting 
up  minimum  wages?"  "I  do,"  answered 
Dr.  Fowler.  "Then  you  think  that  the 
States  and  Federal  statutes  that  set  up 
minimum  wages  are  immoral  statutes?" 
"Yes,  I  would  say  so,"  said  Fowler. 

The  foregoing  coiloquy  makes  clear  the 
position  of  those  most  adamantly  favor- 
ing retention  of  section  14(b).  They 
want  to  establish  low  wage  havens 
among  the  States,  havens  to  which  em- 
ployers wishing  to  flee  from  union  secu- 
rity agreements  can  repair. 

Poverty  and  economic  deprivation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  the  lockstep  twins  of  sec- 
tion 14(b>.  Giving  employees  and  em- 
ployers the  right  to  negotiate  imion  se- 
curity contracts  will  do  much  to  elimi- 
nate the  poverty  that  breeds  on  the  lack 
of  security  encouraged  by  section  14(b). 

Section  14(b)  has  been  called  a  haven 
for  the  freerider,  and  this  is  an  apt  de- 
scription. Federal  law  commands  rec- 
ognized bargaining  agents  to  negotiate 
for  all  the  workers  in  their  Jurisdiction, 
not  just  those  who  belong  to  the  union. 
Those  who  reap  the  benefits  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  sow  the  seeds.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  workers  confronted 
with  a  vote  on  a  union  shop  will  opt  for 
a  freerider  status.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  original  Taft-Hartley  Act  provided 
for  mandatory  elections  to  determine 
whether  employees  should  ratify  union 
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shop  agreements.  It  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  bill.  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
who  sponsored  legislation  to  remove  this 
requirement  from  the  law,  since  more 
than  96  percent  of  those  polled  in  such 
elections  chose  the  union  shop.  It  was 
simply  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  con- 
tinue holding  these  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  most  loudly 
proclaim  their  solidarity  with  the  work- 
ers in  asking  retention  of  section  14(b) 
are  not  being  terribly  forthright.  If  an 
argimient  could  be  made  for  14(b) ,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  made  by  those  whose 
motives  are  clearly  and  simply  antiunion 
in  genesis.  They  speak  loudly  of  protect- 
ing individual  freedom  but  would  place 
a  State-imposed  roadblock  in  the  path  of 
employees  and  employers  who  wish  to 
negotiate  their  contracts  freely.  They 
speak  loudly  about  the  dereliction  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  unions,  yet 
they  would  force  unions  to  retain  respon- 
sibility for  bargaining  for  workers  who 
are  simply  riding  on  the  backs  of  those 
who  belong  to  and  support  the  union. 

Opponents  of  repeal  have  created  a 
serious  misimpression  in  their  claims 
that  repeal  would  "force  everyone  to  join 
a  union."  This  is  irresponsible,  smoke- 
screen language.  Repeal  would  merely 
free  unions  and  employers  from  the  re- 
straining hand  laid  upon  them  by  the 
States,  prodded  by  those  employers  out  to 
keep  unions  from  their  plant  gates  at 
any  cost. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  the  promoters  of 
right-to-work  laws  may  have  paid  the 
American  people  an  unintended  tribute 
by  devising  this  phony  issue.  They  know 
that,  if  they  admitted  their  true  purpose, 
they  would  receive  no  support.  Who 
would  vote  to  abolish  trade  unions?  Yet 
this  is  the  goal  they  actually  seek.  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  does  not  guarantee  every 
worker  a  job.  It  does  not  guarantee  any- 
one a  right  to  work.  What  it  does  do  is 
to  allow  an  employer  to  hire  anyone  he 
wishes  to  hire.  The  employee,  once 
hired,  must  pay  dues  in  the  union,  in  the 
case  of  a  union  shop,  or  pay  a  service  fee 
to  cover  the  cost  to  the  union  of  enforc- 
ing the  contract  and  administering  his 
grievances  under  it. 

What  it  does  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  un- 
dermine our  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  majority  rule. 

Management  has  a  need  for  and  a 
right  to  demand  responsible  performance 
by  unions  under  collective  bargaining 
contracts.  A  weak  union  cannot  require 
a  disciplined  observance  of  its  contrac- 
tual obligations  from  its  members.  It 
cannot  display  labor  statesmanship  or 
exercise  restraint.  A  strong,  secure  union 
can  afford  to  operate  in  such  a  manner. 
It  need  not  threaten.  It  can  build  loy- 
alty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  voted  last  week  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  war  on  poverty  realize  the  ef- 
fect of  right-to-work  laws,  then  I  am 
confident  they  will  vote  to  repeal  section 
14(b) .  Quite  simply  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  of  the  poverty  afflicting 
too  many  of  our  States  and  too  many  of 
our  people.  If  all  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port our  system  of  collective  bargaining 
as  the  best  policy  for  settling  labor- 
management  disputes  realize  that  the 


system  works  only  when  unions  are 
strong  enough  to  enforce  their  contrac- 
tual obligations,  then  I  am  confident 
they  too  will  vote  to  repeal  section  14(b) . 
Free  collective  bargaining  is  essential. 
Unions  and  management  should  be  able 
to  achieve  it  without  interference. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  77. 

In  1965,  the  labor  baiters  put  on  their 
most  serious  faces  and  prate  about  free- 
dom of  association  or  the  tyrarmy  of 
the  labor  bosses  as  they  are  wont  to  call 
all  labor  leaders. 

The  greatest  deception  these  self- 
styled  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  rank 
and  file  have  yet  come  up  with  is  the 
term  "right  to  work."  Now,  who  can  be 
against  anything  that  sounds  as  sacred 
as  "right  to  work"?  Surely,  this  expres- 
sion ranks  with  G(xl,  motherhood  and 
the  flag. 

Unfortunately,  for  our  self-styled 
champions  of  the  workingmen,  their 
Madison  Avenue  propaganda  is  getting 
a  little  threadbare  and  you  do  not  need 
to  be  especially  clever  to  see  through  it. 
The  expression  "right  to  work"  Is  a 
misnomer  and  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  hoax.  A  right-to-work  statute 
grants  no  right  to  work  at  all.  It  grants 
only  one  right — and  that  is  to  manage- 
ment— the  right  to  insure  that  the  indi- 
vidual worker  is  prohibited — by  Govern- 
ment interference  if  you  will — from  vot- 
ing to  establish  a  union  shop. 

I  know  that  I  have  received  a  deluge 
of  mail  from  all  over  the  Nation  urging 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  vote  to  retain  sec- 
tion 14(b).  Almost  without  exception, 
all  the  mail  supporting  retention  came 
under  executive  letterhead. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  received 
more  mail  than  I  can  handle  from  those 
whom  the  right-to-work  supporters 
would  consider  to  be  prisoners  of  orga- 
nized labor  urging  me  to  support  H.R.  77. 
Apparently,  these  men  and  women  are 
unaware  that  they  are  captives. 

Just  the  other  day  I  received  a  peti- 
tion from  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  containing  thousands  of 
names  urging  me  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  the  many  signers  will  under- 
stand why  I  cannot  give  each  of  them 
a  personal  reply.  To  quote  Monsignor 
Higgins: 

In  50,000  secret  elections,  workers  have 
voted  In  favor  of  the  union  shop  97  percent 
of  the  time. 

It  is  a  matter  of  statistical  record, 
that  those  19  States  which  have  adopted 
right-to-work  laws  are  the  same  States 
that  pay  the  lowest  wages. 

On  May  11,  1965,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Grider],  in  a  very  fine 
speech  on  the  House  floor,  compared  his 
own  State,  which  has  a  right-to-work 
law,  with  Kentucky  which  does  not  have 
such  a  statute.  As  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  pointed  out,  in  1962, 
the  average  weekly  wage  in  Termessee 
was  $78.26  while  in  Kentucky  the  aver- 
age weekly  earning  was  $91.03.  Mr. 
Grider's  speech  which  appears  on  page 


10173  of  the  Record  is  well  worth  reading. 
His  statement  is  excellent  proof  of  what 
right  to  work  means — in  short,  lower 
wages.  He  is  offended  by  the  argvmient 
that  "people  in  Tennessee  will  work  at 
lower  wages  than  people  in  other  States." 
I  am  too  offended  by  this  type  of  reason- 
ing and  I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  will  support  the  principle  that  no 
American — whether  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  or  anywhere  else  in  this  Na- 
tion— should  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  to  have  an  effective  union 
or  not. 

There  are  some  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  speak  often  and  eloquently  in 
favor  of  individual  freedom  and  against 
Government  interference.  I  hope  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  feel  most  strongly 
on  these  two  subjects  will  vote  in  favor 
of  the  individual  working  man's  right  to 
vote  for  a  union  shop  and  against  Gov- 
ernment interference.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  77. 

This  week,  we  can  banish  the  sweat 
shop  from  this  land  and  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  every  working  man  and 
woman  to  choose  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  a  strong  imion  to  protect  his 
rights.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  States  such 
as  mine  where  the  xmion  shop  is  per- 
mitted not  every  worker  wants  the  pro- 
tections of  a  union  shop.  Whether  he 
wants  the  union  shop  or  not  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  whether  we  are  to 
allow  him  to  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
H.R.  77. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  do  so  with  the  observation  that  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  has  only  this  year 
repealed  its  right-to-work  law. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  law 
has  done  much,  since  it  was  enacted  in 
1957,  either  to  improve  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  our  State  or  to  encour- 
age more  industry  to  come  to  Indiana. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Let  me  here  quote  some  excerpts  from 
an  editorial  dated  January  9,  1963,  from 
the  largest  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  a  Republican  news- 
paper : 

Repeal  Right  To  Work 

The  last  thing  In  the  world  we'd  care  to 
see  the  1963  general  assembly  get  bogged 
down  In  is  a  time-consuming  wrangle  over 
the  right-to-work  issue. 

Yet  we  think  Indiana's  6-year-old  law 
banning  union  shops  has  failed  to  right  any 
wrongs  and,  worse,  has  increased  labor  ten- 
sions In  Indiana's  industry.  We  favor  its 
repeal. 

When  this  law  was  passed  back  in  1957, 
passions  ran  high.  Our  attitude  then  was: 
Let's  give  the  law  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 

Six  years,  we  believe,  is  ample  chance.  But 
we  haven't  seen  much  evidence  that  the  law 
has  proved  itself.  •   •   • 

The  only  thing  the  right-to-work  law  has 
really  done  in  6  years  has  been  to  perpetuate 
a  source  of  hostility  on  both  sides  of  the 
labor-management  relationship.  There  is 
no  reason  to  thiiik  it  will  ever  do  more  than 
that. 

The  great  need  In  labor -management  rela- 
tions is  to  make  things  as  easy  as  possible 
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for  both  sides  to  adopt  calm,  mature  ap- 
proaches to  specific  Issues  that  reach  the 
bargaining  table.  Unnecessary  Irritants  only 
make  It  harder  for  the  two  groups  to  work 
toward  the  point  where  their  Interests  mesh. 
The  rlght-to-work  law  Is  one  of  the  most 
unnecessary  of  such  Irritants.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  If  It  could  be  removed  by  this 
general  assembly — especially  If  that  might 
be  accomplished  without  distracting  the  leg- 
islators from  the  more  urgent  matters  that 
face  them  and  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1963  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana  failed  to 
act  on  this  law.  During  last  fall's  gen- 
eral election  in  1964,  both  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  nominees  for  the 
State  legislature  from  my  home  county. 
St.  Joseph,  an  industrial  county  where 
South  Bend  and  Mishawaka  are  located, 
endorsed  the  repeal  of  the  right-to-work 
law. 

Here  is  what  the  Republican  South 
Bend  Tribune  said  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber 1964  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Good 
for  the  GOP": 

Good  for  the  GOP 

We  salute  the  St.  Joseph  County  Republi- 
can nominees  for  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly for  taking  a  public  stand  In  favor 
of  repealing  Indiana's  right-to-work  law. 

Passions  ran  high  when  that  law  was  en- 
acted almost  8  years  ago.  Proponents  shout- 
ed It  would  break  union  "control"  over  work- 
ers, and  opponents  screamed  It  would  "wreck" 
unions. 

As  matters  turned  out,  about  the  only  thing 
the  law  ever  did  was  to  act  as  a  burr  under 
the  saddle  of  labor-management  relation- 
ships, diverting  attention  from  real  Issues 
and  making  it  harder  for  the  two  groups  to 
work  toward  the  point  where  their  Interests 
mesh. 

We  welcome  the  Republican  stand  on  re- 
pealing the  law,  because  it  means  that  what- 
ever the  makeup  of  St.  Joseph  County's  dele- 
gation to  the  1965  assembly,  sentiment  will 
be  for  repeal.  Nominees  of  both  parties  now 
stand  together  on  the  Issue — we  think  wisely 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
of  both  parties  will  today  follow  the  ad- 
monition of  this  outstanding  Hoosier  Re- 
publican newspaper  and  stand  together 
on  this  issue  and  vote  to  repeal  section 
14(b>. 

Having  observed,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
least  in  my  own  area  of  Indiana,  that 
the  right-to-work  issue  is  not  really  a 
partisan  issue,  I  would  like  to  speak  brief- 
ly about  the  attitude  of  the  State  labor 
commissioners  concerning  the  right-to- 
work  laws  in  their  States. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  an  or- 
ganization whose  membership  includes 
labor  commissioners  of  44  States  adopted 
only  last  week  by  a  majority  vote  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  repeal  of  section 
14^b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  refer  to  the  convention  held  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  from  the  18th  to  the  23d 
of  July  of  the  International  Association 
of  Governmental  Labor  OfiBcials. 

The  lAGLO,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tion announced  this  week  that  it  reaf- 
firms and  I  quote : 

Its  traditional  support  of  progressive  labor 
legislation  by  recommending  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  will 
promote  free  collective  bargaining  rights  by 
both  labor  and  management. 


In  addition  to  the  commissioners  of 
labor  of  44  States,  the  members  of  this 
organization  also  include  labor  commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  labor  ministers  of 
10  Canadian  Provinces. 

I  refer  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  testi- 
mony given  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DuLSKi],  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Congressman  Dulski  gave  us  the  opin- 
ions of  some  commissioners  of  labor  in 
States  which  had  enacted  right-to-work 
laws. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  a  State  official 
to  criticize  the  laws  under  which  he  must 
operate.  I  think  these  comments  are 
therefore  of  great  interest  and  pass  them 
on  for  your  consideration. 

First.  Commissioner  Bastemeyer,  of 
Nebraska : 

Right-to-work  laws  have  the  net  effect  of 
legalizing  the  existence  of  parasites. 

Second.  Commissioner  Lowe,  of  Iowa: 

Most  of  the  rlght-to-work  States  have  In- 
creased industrially  on  a  par. 

Third.  Commissioner  Butler,  of  In- 
diana: 

Our  experience  with  our  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  law  has  not  been  to  our  advantage. 

Fourth.  Commissioner  Jolly,  of  Ne- 
vada: 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  defeat  so- 
called  right-to-work  legislation. 

Fifth.  Commissioner  Vocelle,  of  Flor- 
ida: 

Rlght-to-work  laws  are  un-American  and 
morally  Indefensible. 

Sixth.  Commissioner  Martin,  of  Maine: 

Right  to  work  is  not  needed,  does  not 
work,  interferes  with  the  right  of  contract, 
is  difficult  of  enforcement,  is  bad  legislation. 

Seventh.  Commissioner  of  Tennessee: 

The  initial  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  dis- 
turb labor  relations  that  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  many  years.  Even  the  most  avid 
supporter  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  makes 
no  claim  of  It  having  any  value  to  the  State. 

I  am  sure  there  are  commissioners  of 
labor  in  right- to-woik  Stat'^s  who  would 
testify  that  the  laws  have  had  good  re- 
sults. 

I  think,  however,  the  statements  by 
the  seven  commissioners  of  labor  quoted 
above  indicate  that  responsible  officials 
in  right-to-work  States  who  have  had 
intimate  first  hand  knowledge  are  not  at 
all  happy  with  the  consequences  of  sec- 
tion 14(b). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  spoken  Monday 
during  debate  over  the  rule  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  77,  but  this  was  impossible 
under  the  strict  time  limitations  then 
prevailing. 

In  any  event.  I  did  vote — as  the  record 
will  show — against  the  previous  question 
on  the  rule,  when  it  was  ordered,  and  I 
did  so  in  protest  to  what  I  felt  was  the 
unfair  and  unwise  procedural  situation 


in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  which,  as 
the  Washington  Post  said,  editorially, 
yesterday  morning, '  leaves  us  to  decide 
the  "question  of  repealing  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  under  very  im- 
f  avorable  conditions." 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Post 
editorials,  because  generally  I  find  I  dis- 
agree with  them,  but  on  this  occasion  I 
wholly  agree  with  the  Post's  further  ob- 
servation that  "the  best  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  served  by  laying  this 
bill  aside  until  a  more  comprehensive 
modification  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  can 
be  undertaken." 

Congress  generally  does  not  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  legislate  in  broad  but  related 
areas,  and  this  session  has  been  no  ex- 
ception to  that.  We  have  debated,  and 
passed — for  instance — such  wide-ranging 
bills  as  this  year's  housing  bill  as  v/ell  as 
what  most  of  us  refer  to  as  the  medicare 
bill,  and  we  will  soon  have  before  us  an 
omnibus  farm  bill — the  success  of  which 
may  or  may  not  be  related  to  the  bill  now 
before  us,  depending  upon  the  accuracy 
of  certain  rumors  to  that  effect. 

Why — then — must  the  door  to  Taft- 
Hartley  be  opened  only  this  tiny  crack? 
Why  are  we  to  be  restricted  to  merely 
talking  about  the  need  to  correct  many 
of  the  long-standing  weaknesses  in  Taft- 
Hartley — including  th3se  connected  with 
the  existing  machinei-y  for  dealing  with 
national  labor  disputes?  Why  must  our 
attention  be  so  narrowly  focused  on  the 
merits  of  H.R.  77  that  we  can  discuss, 
but  not  act  uix)ii.  some  aspects  of  union- 
shop  compulsion  that  may  not  be  ger- 
mane to  H.R.  77 — under  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  our  rules — but  are  most  cer- 
tainly germane  to  the  decision  e.ich  of 
us  will  be  called  upon  to  make  on  it? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  that  someone — somewhere — has 
once  again  decided  for  us.  as  supposed 
Members  of  what  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  wlnt  we  can  and  can- 
not do,  and,  personally.  I  do  not  like  it. 

And  I  also  find  it  passing  strange  that 
that  decision — from  somewhere  up- 
stairs— is  now  being  so  stoutly  defended 
by  the  same  people  here  who.  in  the  past, 
have  so  vociferously  defended  and  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  this  House  should, 
at  all  times,  be  permitted  to  work  its  full 
will  on  all  matters  brought  before  it.  In 
part,  that  was  supposed  to  be  what  the 
21 -day  rale  was  all  about. 

Well,  at  least  permit  me  to  make  my 
own  position  clear. 

I  have  given  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — which  will  have  the  effect  of  nulli- 
fying the  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
that  now  exist  in  some  19  States  as  per- 
mitted by  that  section — my  most  seri- 
ous and  careful  attention. 

Although  New  York  State  is  not,  never 
has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a 
right-to-work  State,  so  that  many  of  the 
arguments  advanced  for  or  against  re- 
peal are  more  or  less  academic  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  this  is  nevertheless  a 
question  that  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  here. 

Let  us  look  at  those  arguments.  First, 
the  proponents  of  repeal  that  hail  from 
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New  York  contend  that,  over  the  years 
since  1947,  New  York  State  has  lost  a 
substantial  number  of  industrial  jobs  to 
light-to-work  States  that  can  hold  out 
tlie  promise  of  lower  wage-costs — flow- 
ing at  least  in  part  from  the  lack  of 
strong  unions  in  such  States — as  one  of  a 
variety  of  inducements  designed  to  lure 
our  industry  to  their  areas. 

The  available  statistical  proof  of  this 
contention  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired. Moreover,  this  argument  is  weak- 
ened when  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
right-to-work  States  argue  back — evi- 
dently in  order  to  justify  their  contem- 
plated vote  for  repeal — that  the  repeal  of 
14(b)  will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
continued  economic  gi'owth  of  their  re- 
gions. 

Nevertheless,  on  balance,  the  statistics 
I  have  seen  do  seem  to  indicate  that 
right-to -work  States  do  presently  pos- 
sess something  of  a  competitive  advan- 
tage in-the  constant  pulling  and  hauling 
contest  for  new  industries.  They  also 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  fact  has  been 
a  factor  among  the  various  factors  con- 
sidered by  such  New  York  industries  as 
have  moved  to  such  areas. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  purely 
parochial  desire  to  protect  my  State 
from  any  such  further  loss  of  jobs  is  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  my  vote  in  favor  of 
repeal.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
aware  of  the  need  for  the  continued 
growth  of  all  of  the  various  geographic 
sections  of  our  Nation  as  an  economic 
whole,  and  of  the  need  to  improve  work- 
ing conditions  uniformly  across  the  Na- 
tion, toward  which  goal  strong  and  re- 
sponsible labor  unions  have  always  made 
substantial  progress — so  score  a  tenta- 
tive plus,  here,  in  favor  of  repeal. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  repeal 
is  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  na- 
tional labor  relations  policy  with  respect 
to  the  union  shop  similar  to  that  per- 
taining in  nearly  every  other  aspect  of 
labor-management  mattei's  covered  by 
statute,  where  Federal  legislation  has 
generally  preempted  the  field. 

Again,  I  find  a  certain  validity  to  this 
argument,  and  it  may  well  be  true  that 
the  ab;^e:ice  of  uniformity  has  led — as 
the  committee  report  puts  it — to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  "confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  a  widening  span  of 
related  matters  such  as  picketing,  check- 
off, and  hiring  halls,  to  touch  upon  only 
.some  of  the  affected  points." 

Perhaps  this  problem  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  has  been  somewhat 
overstated — it  is  difficult  to  decide.  In 
any  event,  the  uniform  application  of 
such  broad-ranging  laws  as  those  in  the 
labor-management  field  is  always  a  de- 
sirable condition  in  any  Federal  system 
such  as  ours,  so  again  score  at  least  a 
hesitant  "plus"  in  favor  of  repeal  even 
though,  on  the  surface,  we  would  seem 
to  be  doing  violence  to  the  principle  of 
so-called  States  rights. 

I  would  be  more  concerned  about  this 
particular  element  in  our  decision  than 
I  am — and  the  relationship  of  the  10th 
amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution 
to  all  this — if  I  did  not  tend  to  feel 
that,  under  all  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances, 14(b)  has  indeed  come  to  be 
something  of  an  ana<;hronism  in  today's 


concept  of  the  meaning  of  the  10th 
amendment,  and  particularly  In  view  of 
the  broad  extension  of  Federal  powers 
under  the  so-called  interstate  commerce 
clause  that  we  have  witnessed  just  dur- 
ing my  generation. 

Just  the  same,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  witness  the  outcry  from  newly  created 
States  righters  if  the  situation  here, 
today,  were  reversed,  and  we  were  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  force  right-to-work 
laws  on  the  31  States  that  do  not  have 
them,  even  though  they  have  that  option 
under  14(b). 

In  any  event,  the  President — in  his 
brief  message  urging  repeal — mentioned 
none  of  these  things,  urging  repeal  only 
in  order  to  "reduce  conflicts  in  our  na- 
tional labor  policy  that  for  several  years 
have  divided  Americans  in  various 
States." 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  this  a  very  com- 
pelling argiunent — or,  at  least,  to  dis- 
cover that  there  has,  in  fact,  been  any 
such  degree  of  conflict  as  to  make  re- 
peal of  14(b)  as  urgently  necessary  as 
some  have  pictured  it.  It  is  probably 
a  good  deal  more  accurate  to  admit  what 
we  all  know,  and  that  is  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Taft-Hartley — and  most  especi- 
ally of  its  section  14(b) — has,  as  some 
have  put  it,  been  a  "bone  in  the  throat" 
of  organized  labor  ever  since  1947. 

Certainly  the  repeal  of  14  (.b)  has  been 
the  first  goal  of  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  for  a  good  many  years,  and  they 
have  worked  hard  to  produce  a  Congress 
that  would  enable  them  to  make  this  first 
chink  in  the  Taft-Hartley  structure  even 
though,  over  the  years,  that  structure 
has — at  least  in  my  judgment — served 
tiiem  and  all  of  us  remarkably  well. 

Whatever  their  eventual  purpose,  it 
is  understandable  why  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
has  been  labor's  primary  target — and 
why  labor's  leaders  have  now  staked  so 
much  of  their  prestige  on  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  understandable,  because  the 
overall  strength  of  what  we  commonly 
call  union  security  plays  a  major  role  in 
any  successful  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess— and  that  strength  is  not  at  its  peak 
as  long  as  organized  labor  has  to  use  any 
part  of  its  considerable  resources  to  fight 
a  constant  rearguard  action  against  the 
right-to-work  movement,  although  in 
many  ways  it  may  have  been  a  salutary 
thing  for  labor,  itself,  that  it  has  had  to 
use  those  resources  to  persuade  rather 
than  to  compel  reluctant  employees  to 
give  it  their  support  in  right-to-work 
States. 

Although  the  opponents  of  repeal  have 
tended  to  overstate  their  case  on  this 
point,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  repeal 
of  14(b)  will  tend  to  add  something  to 
organized  labor's  present  authority  and 
power.  To  whatever  degree  this  proves 
to  be  the  result,  an  equally  greater  degree 
of  union  statesmanship  than  we  have 
sometimes  seen  in  the  past  will  also  be 
required — and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  provided. 

In  any  event,  has  not  the  relative  im- 
portance of  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
probably  been  infiated  far  beyond  its 
proper  proportions?  In  fact,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  do  we  not  really  have  here 
a  sort  of  tempest  in  a  teapot?  And  is  it 
not  also  probably  true,  if  this  bill  did  not 


have  such  an  unmtetakable  union  la- 
bel and  carry  with  it  the  political  over- 
tones that  any  such  proposal  seems  in- 
evitably to  bear,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  dispose  of  it,  on  its  merits,  without 
all  the  emotion  and  furor  that  has  been 
displayed  here  these  past  few  days? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  so — and 
when  I  look  at  H.R.  77,  standing  alone 
on  its  own  merits,  stripped  of  all  emo- 
tion and  pohtical  overtones.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  see  no  compelling  reason 
why  I  should  oppose  it. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  problem,  and, 
I  venture  to  say,  our  collective  problem, 
is  not  as  simple  as  all  that,  because  there 
are  other  elements  that  are  germane,  as 
I  have  said,  to  the  decision  we  must 
make;  elements  that  we  must  not  only 
consider  but  dispose  of  on  their  respec- 
tive merits,  too,  else  our  failure  to  do  so 
will  rest  upon  our  collective  conscience. 
What  are  those  elements? 
In  brief,  they  all  arise  out  of  the  factor 
of  compulsion  that  we  know  exists  in 
the  very  concept  of  the  union  shop — a 
kind  of  compulsion  that,  in  most  re- 
spects, we  tend  to  think  of  as  justifiable 
but  that,  sometimes,  may  not  be  justifi- 
able and.  when  it  is  not.  does  violence  to 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

When  is  that  compulsion  not  justifi- 
able? 

Well,  surely,  as  our  colleague  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green]  has  argued  so  elo- 
quently, it  is  clearly  not  justifiable  when- 
ever an  individual  holds  to  certain  re- 
ligious convictions  that  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  or  her  to  join  or  support 
a  labor  union.  As  we  have  discovered, 
though  such  persons  are  relatively  few 
in  number,  such  convictions  and  their 
inability  to  work  out  any  satisfactory 
alternative  solution  with  the  union 
where  they  work,  has  led  to  their  leav- 
ing their  employment,  with  consequent 
hardship  and  often  ridicule.  Mrs.  Green 
offers  a  simple  amendment  to  correct  this 
situation  which  we  should  certainly  con- 
sider and.  I  believe,  adopt  simulta- 
neously with  H.R.  77  or  else  the  bill, 
itself,  should  be  put  aside. 

In  the  same  fashion,  my  distinguished 
and  able  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  offers  a  series  of  amendments 
designed  to  deal  with  certain  other  as- 
pects of  what  may  well  be  unjustifiable 
compulsion  of  one  sort  or  another  in 
connection  with  the  union  shop. 

He  suggests,  for  instance — and  I  think 
he  is  right — that  there  can  be  a  form  of 
unjustifiable  compulsion  under  a  union 
shop  where  the  threat  of  some  sort  of 
union  discipline — direct  or  indirect — is 
used  the  restrict  a  worker's  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  petition,  or  even  of  suit  in 
court,  or  even  for  just  engaging  in  activ- 
ity that  may  be  out  of  line  with  the  pre- 
vailing union  orthodoxy  of  the  moment. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  witnessed  this 
sort  of  wrongful  compulsion  in  my  own 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Griffin  also  suggests  that  there  is 
unjustifiable  compulsion — and  again  I 
think  he  is  right — whenever  union  shop 
dues  or  assessments,  collected  on  a  com- 
pulsory basis,  are  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  political  purposes,  or  for  any 
other  fimction  not  directly  related  to  the 
function  of  collective  bargaining.    Why 
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should  labor  object  to  this  kind  of 
amendment — as  offered  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fin— which  would  restrict  union  funds  so 
collected  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  their 
intended  use  all  along,  especially  when  it 
would  have  no  effect  upon  any  union's 
right  to  continue  to  collect  other  moneys 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  use  for  a  political 
or  any  other  appropriate  purpose? 

There  are  other  amendments  which 
Mr.  Griffin  suggests,  in  his  package  pro- 
posal, that  I  shall  not  take  further  time 
to  go  into,  here,  but  that  I  believe  to 
also  have  merit,  and  that  are  equally  ger- 
mane to  our  decision  on  H.R.  77,  and 
that  we  should  consider  and  act  upon, 
on  their  merits — and  not  merely  brush 
them  Eiside  in  favor  of  doing  what  is 
politically  opportune — or  else  H.R.  77, 
itself,  should  be  laid  aside. 

The  most  important  of  these,  in  my 
judgment,  touches  upon  the  sort  of  com- 
pulsion-in-reverse that  we  know  exists, 
yet,  in  certain  unions  who  unfortunately 
discriminate  against  persons  seeking 
membership,  or  the  advantages  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  union  training  programs, 
because  they  happen  to  be  of  the  wrong 
race  or  color.  It  may  well  be  true  that 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  more 
recently  enacted  civil  rights  legislation 
will  help  to  correct  this  injustice,  but 
the  simplest  and  quickest  way  of  doing 
so  is  to  adopt  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
to  Taft-Hartley  simultaneously  with  H.R. 
77 — and,  again,  if  we  fail  to  do  so.  HJl. 
77  should  be  laid  aside. 

Under  the  railroad-like  atmosphere 
prevailing  here,  even  if  a  point  of  order 
is  not  raised  against  the  several  amend- 
ments I  have  mentioned  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  offer  them,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  they  could  receive  the  kind 
of  objective  consideration  they  deserve. 

This  is  why  I  shall  probably  vote,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee— for  there  is  no  urgency  about  it  at 
all — in  the  hopes  that  that  motion  will 
carry  and  that  this  Congress  will  live  up 
to  its  full  and  clear  responsibility — in 
the  words  of  the  lead  editorial  in  today's 
New  York  Times — to  produce  a  "labor 
law  that  would  be  good  for  the  country 
and  not  just  unions." 

In  the  further  words  of  the  Times, 
what  is  needed  is  "a  balanced  package  of 
Taft-Hartley  changes,  and^^without  such 
revisions  the  law  ought  to  be  left  alone." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham!. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  some  time  now  I  have  advocated  a 
congressional  investigation  of  our  poor 
and  deteriorating  mail  service.  I  have 
received  thousands  of  complaints  from 
postal  patrons,  bilt  one  of  the  latest  I 
received  is  the  most  shocking  to  date  and 
I  think  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  learned  that 
nearly  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of 


coin  "proof  sets"  produced  by  the  U.S. 
mint  were  lost  in  the  mails  during  1964 
and  the  early  months  of  1965. 

I  have  written  to  Postmaster  General 
John  Gronouski  demanding  an  explana- 
tion and  investigation  of  this  matter  by 
his  Department.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  36,000  coin  "proof  sets, '  sanctioned 
and  produced  by  the  U.S.  Government 
could  be  "lost"  or  "unaccounted  for"  in 
the  U.S.  mails.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  informed  me  this  is  the  number 
of  coin  sets  which  have  been  reported 
"missing"  by  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 

This  is  another  prime  example,  added 
to  the  thousands  I  have  already  received, 
of  the  continued  poor  mail  service  the 
American  people  are  receiving. 

I  have  been  told  the  market  value  of 
the  1964  coin  "proof  sets,"  which  are 
specifically  minted  for  private  citizens 
and  coin  collectors,  is  $14  each.  These 
"proof  sets"  are  sold  for  $2.10  on  a  first- 
come  first-serve  basis  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury each  year  until  that  year's  supply  is 
exhausted.  A  "proof  set"  contains  a  spe- 
cially minted  "proof"  penny,  nickel,  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar  and  are  highly 
prized  by  coin  collectors  and  other  per- 
sons. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  an- 
nounced it  will  no  longer  produce  "proof 
sets."  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  the 
1964  "proof  sets"  contained  the  only 
"proof"  Kennedy  half-dollar  drastically 
raised  the  market  value. 

The  loss  of  this  half-million  dollars 
worth  of  coins,  which  were  shipped  in 
packages  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
came  to  light  when  a  postal  patron  wrote 
to  me  and  complained  that  "proof  sets" 
purchased  for  his  children  were  lost  in 
the  mails  and  the  Treasury  Department 
had  exhausted  all  replacement  sets.  In 
a  letter,  the  Treasury  Department  stated 
very  frankly: 

Although  we  did  retain  a  stock  of  1964 
proof  sets  based  on  previous  years  experi- 
ence, which  under  normal  conditions  would 
have  been  more  than  ample  to  replace  sets 
lost  In  the  mall.  It  Is  regretted  that  losses 
(through  the  postal  service)  have  been  so 
heavy  that  our  supply  Is  exhausted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  astounded  at  the 
loss  of  these  important  packages  in  the 
mails  and  can  see  no  excuse  for  such 
poor  postal  service. 

The  loss  and  apparent  disappearance 
of  a  half-million  dollars  worth  of  U.S. 
coins  somewhere  in  the  postal  system  re- 
quires and  demands  a  statement  from 
the  Postmaster  General  as  to  why  such 
a  loss  could  take  place.  I,  and  I  am  sure 
I  can  include  the  other  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic— the  postal  patrons — demand  an  ex- 
planation and  answer  from  the  Post- 
master General  as  to  how  this  could  hap- 
pen, what  he  proposes  to  do  about  it  and 
what  steps  he  is  undertaking  to  see  that 
such  losses  do  not  occur  in  the  future. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  what  is  wrong  with  our  postal 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  herewith  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents  who  first  brought  this  prob- 


lem to  my  attention,  also  two  letters  to 
my  constituent  in  reply  to  his  inquiry : 

Omaha,  Nebr., 

July  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  C.  Cunningham, 
U.S.  Representative,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham  :  Enclosed  herewith 
are  photostatic  copies  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  mint  concerning  a  ship, 
ment  of  1964  proof  coins  which  I  purchased. 
I  have  been  buying  five  sets  of  these  coins 
each  year  for  several  years — one  for  each  of 
my  three  children  and  one  for  each  godchild. 

As  you  can  see  the  notice  I  received  ad- 
vised that  these  coins  would  be  shipped  In 
November  1964.  When  I  did  not  receive  them 
by  February  1965  I  wrote  to  the  mint  to  find 
out  when  I  could  expect  them.  On  March 
24,  1965.  they  advised  that  a  tracer  action 
was  initiated  and  If  they  were  not  found  a 
replacement  shipment  would  be  made.  All 
necessary  paperwork  was  accomplished  here 
at  the  Omaha  Post  Office  and  I  assumed  that 
I  would  soon  receive  the  proof  coins. 

I  was  certainly  shocked  to  receive  the  letter 
dated  June  30,  1965.  advising  that  so  many 
of  the  1964  proof  coin  sets  were  lost  in  ship- 
ment that  they  could  not  replace  my  five 
sets  and  they  would  refund  my  money. 
There  must  have  been  an  awful  lot  of  coins 
missing — and  probably  for  a  good  reeison. 
These  sets  are  already  listing  at  $12.75  per 
set  and  since  they  contain  the  Kennedy  half 
dollar  will  be  very  valuable  20  or  30  years 
from  now.  This  certainly  Is  a  bad  reflection 
on  the  Post  Office  Department  and  Its  em- 
ployees. It  appears  that  something  Is  very 
low — either  the  efficiency  or  the  moral  char- 
acter. 

I  am  very  Interested  In  receiving  the  five 
sets  of  proof  coins  that  I  purchased.  I  be- 
lieve If  someone  like  you  were  to  take  this 
up  with  the  proper  people  you  could  accom- 
plish what  I  cannot.  I  believe  that  they 
probably  still  have  some  sets  available  for 
those  who  will  press  hard  enough  for  them. 
In  any  event,  I  believe  you  should  look  into 
a  situation  that  looks  very  bad  to  me.  I 
appreciate  very  much  any  efforts  you  will 
make  In  my  behalf. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  P.  Lynch. 
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Trkasubt  Department.  Mr.  CALLAWAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  volved  is  the  taking  away  of  the  rights 
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Treasury  Department, 

U.S.  Mint  Service, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  24, 1965. 
Re:  Your  report  of  nonrecelpt  of  1964  proof 
sets  recently  forwarded   and   lost  en 
route  (Claim  No.  4-3042) . 
Mr.  James  F.  Lynch, 
2306  South  14th  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Lynch:  Reference  Is  made  to  the 
above-captioned  subject  matter: 

0  The  practice  of  mailing  advance  notice 
of  shipment  was  discontinued  In  January 
1963;  however,  since  It  does  not  seem  that 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  delivery 
of  this  order,  may  we  suggest  that  you  con- 
tact us  again  If  It  Is  not  received  within  the 
next  2  weeks. 

|x]  Tracer  action  will  be  initiated,  and 
upon  receipt  of  certification  of  loss  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  a  claim  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  cost  will  be  filed  with  that 
Department.  After  our  receipt  of  a  check 
in  settlement,  a  replacement  shipment  will 
be  forwarded;  normally,  settlement  Is 
effected  In  about  90  days.  In  the  event  that 
the  original  shipment  Is  received  by  you  in 
the  Interim,  notification  to  that  effect  will  be 
appreciated.  In  order  that  tracer /claim  action 
may  be  canceled. 

[x]  If  It  should  be  necessary  for  you  to 
communicate  with  us  further  In  connection 
with  this  shipment,  please  refer  to  the  above- 
captloned  claim  number. 

Order  No.  3110641. 

Correspondence  Section. 


lost  en  route.    Tracer  and  claim    (No. 
4-3042)    filed   with  Post  Office   Depart- 
ment. 
Mr.  James  P.  Lynch, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Lynch:  Reference  Is  made  to 
the  above -captioned  subject  matter: 

Although  we  did  retain  a  stock  of  1964 
proof  sets  based  on  previous  years'  experi- 
ence, which  under  normal  conditions  would 
have  been  more  than  ample  to  replace  sets 
lost  In  the  mall.  It  Is  regretted  that  losses 
have  been  so  heavy  that  our  supply  Is  en- 
tirely exhausted  and  proof  coin  facilities  are 
now  engaged  In  round-the-clock  production 
of  coin  for  general  circulation,  because  of 
the  critical  shortage  of  such  coins. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  your  proof  sets  were 
lost  In  the  mall;  however,  the  mint  Is  not  an 
Insurer  of  the  sets  nor  does^t  guarantee  de- 
livery. The  Insurance  fee  Included  In  the 
purchase  price  of  $2.10  per  set  provides  only 
for  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  the  number 
of  sets  lost  In  the  mall;  It  does  not  guarantee 
a  replacement  shipment. 

Now  that  the  claim  Indicated  above  has 
been  honored  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
a  check  relmbxirslng  you  for  the  cost  of  the 
lost  shipment  will  be  sent  to  you  as  early  as 
possible.  If  It  Is  not  In  your  possession 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter, 
please  let  us  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Power, 
Administrative  Officer. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.   ASHBROOKl. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  point  out  what  I 
feel  was  an  inadequacy  in  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasI. 

In  reading  his  editorial,  which  was  a 
good  editorial — if  I  heard  him  correctly, 
and  I  believe  I  did — he  stated  they  rec- 
ommended that  the  right-to- work  law  be 
repealed  by  the  Indiana  Legislature.  I 
point  out  that  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  14(b)  as  it  relates  to  H.R.  77.  It 
probably  was  entirely  in  the  best  interest 
of  Indiana  to  repeal  the  act,  but  that 
was  done  through  the  State  legislature, 
as  it  should  have  been  done  and  not  by 
dictation  from  Washington. 

This  is  something  entirely  apart  from 
saying  that  the  U.S.  Congress  in  an  ac- 
tion here  today  should  repeal  all  these 
right-to-work  acts  and  should  take  away 
the  right  of  Indiana  to  enact  one,  as  it 
did  in  1957.  or  to  repeal  one,  as  it  did  in 
1965. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  argument 
goes  far  afield.  It  may  have  been  proper 
to  repeal  the  right-to-work  law  in  Indi- 
ana. Perhaps  candidates  would  wish  to 
run  on  that  basis  in  Indiana.  That  is 
not  the  issue  today. 

The  issue  Is  whether  or  not  Congress 
will  transcend  the  entire  field  and  re- 
move from  the  people  of  Indiana  their 
right  to  make  this  decision.  I  think 
they  should  have  this  right  and  the  edi- 
torial my  colleague  read  would  seem  to 
so  believe.  To  construe  this  as  support 
for  H.R.  77  is,  I  feel,  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Callaway]. 


right  wing  extremists,  in  some  kind  of 
a  coalition  with  Madison  Avenue. 

As  the  only  Member  of  Congress  sin- 
gled out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  as  having  testified  before  the 
committee  in  opiK)sition  to  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  never  con- 
sidered myself  a  member  of  any  such 
group. 

Mr.     THOMPSON    of     New    Jersey. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CALLAWAY.    I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
did  not  mean  to  single  the  gentleman 
out.  It  happened  that  the  gentleman 
was  the  only  one  who  did  testify  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I 

would  have  named  any  others  who  did. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.     I  am  proud  to  be 

a  Member  of  a  imique  group  of  one  who 

testified  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

But  let  me  say  that  I  have  always  felt 
myself  to  be  a  member  of  another 
group — the  group  that  strongly  favors 
the  workingman.  I  believe  that  those 
of  us  against  repeal  of  this  law  are  truly 
in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  workingman, 
and  are  opposed  only  to  the  power  of  la- 
bor leaders. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee 
I  submitted  statistics  which  I  wish  I 
h£id  time  to  present  today  to  show  that 
my  State  of  Georgia  as  a  right-to-work 
State  is  growing,  and  that  the  Georgia 
labor  unions  are  growing.  They  are 
growing  because  they  are  selling  honest 
labor  unions  to  their  workers.  That  is 
how  it  should  be. 

I  quote  from  a  labor  leader,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  who  said : 

In  rlght-to-work  States,  unions  at  present 
cannot  allocate  sufficient  attention  to  these 
problems  (labor-management  problems) 
•  •  *  because  they  must  constantly  en- 
deavor to  convince  the  minority  of  employ- 
ees In  a  bargaining  unit  that  they  should 
Join  the  union  and  give  It  financial  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  most  re- 
markable words  I  have  ever  heard  spoken 
by  a  responsible  man.  This  is  like  a 
member  of  the  business  commimity  say- 
ing that  he  could  do  a  much  better  job 
of  manufacturing  his  product  if  he  Just 
did  not  have  to  take  time  out  to  convince 
people  to  buy  it. 

This  is  the  key  to  this  issue.  If  the 
unions  cannot  sell  their  product  through 
responsible  service,  they  do  not  deserve 
compulsory  membership;  and  I  say  that 
in  this  world  of  competition  they  should 
be  required  to  sell  their  product.  To  all 
unions  who  serve  through  high  purpose 
I  give  my  unyielding  support. 

Mr.  Wirtz  testified  as  the  leadoff  wit- 
ness as  follows: 

What  Is  Involved  is  only  the  effect  which 
any  group  decision  has  on  the  position  of  a 
member  who  disagrees  with  it. 

We  have  certainly  seen,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.    What  is  In- 


they  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  giving 
up  their  livelihoods  or  their  religion. 
Other  workers  may  feel,  whether  or  not 
they  belong  to  the  union,  that  they  do 
not  want  their  money  spent  for  certain 
charitable  purposes,  or,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, for  political  purposes  with  which 
they  do  not  agree.  This,  I  insist,  is  their 
right. 

This  administration,  which  has  taken 
such  an  alleged  view  in  support  of  mi- 
norities, now  says  that  the  minority  has 
no  rights,  that  if  the  majority  decides  a^ 
union  is  good  the  minority  must  join. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  this  is  in  complete  con- 
trast with  what  they  have  professed  from 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  many  times  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  say,  "I  wonder 
what  is  wrong  with  our  party."  Well, 
the  answer  is  perfectly  obvious.  They 
are  like  an  ostrich  that  buries  his  head 
in  the  sand.  They  want  the  status  quo. 
They  do  not  want  to  correct  the  in- 
equities of  the  terrible  legislation  that 
they  have  put  on  the  books  in  the  past. 
They  do  not  want  to  admit  their  faults. 
You  know,  they  are  like  the  aged  old 
spider — they  do  not  have  enough 
strength  to  spin  a  web.  How  can  the 
American  worker  have  confidence  in  the 
Republican  Party  when  they  are  voting 
for  legislation  in  aid  of  States  that  have 
pirated  industry  away  from  them?  Yet 
they  wonder  why  their  party  has  not 
been  able  to  come  back  into  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  labor- 
management  relations  has  long  been  a 
source  of  controversy  and  heated  debate. 
This  is  not  surprising  as  the  questions  of 
terms  of  employment  have  an  intimate 
and  vital  relationship  to  the  everyday 
workings  of  our  economy  and  to  our 
underlying  philosophies  of  free  enter- 
prise.  One  of  the  most  controversial  sub- 
jects in  this  Inflammatory  area  has  been 
section  14(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Act  of  1947  which  allows  the  individual 
State  to  enact  laws  forbidding  tmions 
and  employers  from  signing  union  shop 
contracts.    A  union  shop  contract  is  one 
of  four  possible  forms  of  shops: 

First.  The  closed  shop — in  which  the 
employer  can  hire  only  union  members. 
This  shop  is  now  illegal. 

Second.  The  union  shop — in  which  the 
employer  can  hire  anyone  he  chooses  to, 
but  this  person  must  become  a  union 
member  within  30  days. 

Third.  The  agency  shop^in  which  an 
employee  does  not  have  to  join  the  union, 
but  if  he  does  not,  he  pays  a  fee  to  the 
union,  usually  equal  to  regular  union 
dues. 

Fourth.  The  open  shop — ^in  which 
anyone  can  work  and  not  join  a  union 
whether  or  not  the  vast  majority  of  his 
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fellow  workers  want  to  be  represented 
by  a  union. 

The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
makes  the  closed  shop  illegal;  it,  also 
allows  the  States  to  outlaw  the  union 
shop  and  thus  create  open  shops.  The 
States  are  allowed  to  interpose  them- 
selves in  an  area  that  traditionally  has 
been  a  Federal  prerogative  under  the 
commerce  clause  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
These  laws  usurp  powers  that  were  and 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Congress. 

These  laws  forbidding  the  vmion  shop 
have  become  known  as  right-to-work 
laws,  but  they  do  not  guarantee  anyone 
a  job.  These  do  destroy  unions  by 
creating  divisions  among  the  workers  in 
a  plant  and  by  weakening  the  unions'  fi- 
nancial base ;  but  these  laws  neither  make 
nor  guarantee  jobs  for  the  workingman. 
These  laws  give  the  employer  autonomous 
control  over  the  bargaining  and  firing 
processes,  but  they  do  not  guarantee  any- 
one a  job.  In  a  word,  these  laws  guar- 
antee a  divided  working  force;  they  guar- 
antee an  autonomous  management;  they 
guarantee  a  weak  labor  voice  in  setting 
wages  and  policy;  but,  the  so-called 
right-to-work  laws  do  not  and  cannot 
guarantee  work  for  the  workingman. 
The  proponents  of  14(bt  would  see  the 
union  emasculated  and  relegated  to  the 
position  of  a  frivolous  ornamentation. 

It  has  been  charged  that  forcing  a 
worker  to  join  a  union  after  he  has 
worked  for  a  period  of  time  in  a  factory 
is  repre.ssive  and  undemocratic.  Yet  no 
one  espousing  this  argument  has  ever 
complained  that  forcing  a  stockholder  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  or  by 
the  decisions  of  the  board  of  directors  is 
undemocratic.  The  decision  to  create  a 
union  shop  is  made  by  the  majority  of 
workei-s  in  a  plant.  It  does  not  infringe 
on  a  person's  right  to  get  a  job;  it  merely 
requires  him  to  become  a  shareholder  in 
the  working  force's  representative  body. 
Workers  who  disapprove  of  the  union 
shop  can  always  form  a  majority  and  dis- 
solve their  ties  with  the  union.  How- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
elections  were  held  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Act  to  deter- 
mine the  legitimacy  of  union  shops,  97.1 
percent  of  the  workers  voted  for  the 
union  shop.  Indeed,  the  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws  are  usually  imposed  on  la- 
•borers  by  the  nonfactory  segments  of  the 
labor  force. 

The  laws  created  under  section  14(b) 
are  not  favored  by  the  workingman. 
Where  open  shops  do  exist  there  has 
been  labor-management  friction.  A 
union  shop  means  an  effective  union. 
Workers  are  thus  provided  with  a 
channel  through  which  to  voice  their 
grievances.  This  prevents  worker  dis- 
satisfaction and  wildcat  strikes.  An  ef- 
fective union  also  prevents  laborers  from 
turning  to  radical  groups.  But,  the  open 
shop  negates  these  benefits.  The  open 
shop  undermines  the  union  by  encour- 
aging workingmen  to  sit  back  and  to  let 
"George  pay  the  dues  and  do  the  work." 

It  is  popular  in  many  circles  to  cite 
varied  and  sundry  abuses  of  power  by 
unions.  Section  14(b)  does  not  and 
cannot  cure  these  abuses;  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  end  corruption  or  discrimina- 


tion where  these  exist.  Section  14(b) 
seeks  only  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
union.  It  is  about  as  useful  a  cure  of 
union  abuses  as  a  pistol  is  for  curing  a 
headache. 

Section  14  b)  must  be  repealed.  It  is 
a  basic  contravention  of  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  a  plant  or  in- 
dustry to  organize  a  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining.  Section 
14(b)  succeeds  only  in  employer-worker 
relations.  It  is  ineffective  when  unions 
are  strong  and  it  is  useless  where  unions 
are  weak.  Section  14(b)  infringes  on 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  in 
matters  concerning  interstate  commerce 
and  labor.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  word,  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Act 
is  not  only  ineffectual  as  a  cure  for  the 
ills  of  labor,  but  it  is  also  detrimental  to 
that  balance  of  power  that  must  exist  in 
every  plant  if  there  are  to  be  truly  har- 
monious and  democratic  conditions.  To 
repeal  section  14(b) ,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
thus  benefit  not  only  labor,  but  also  its 
partner,  management. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  77.  the  bill  to  repeal  the  al- 
leged right-tc -work  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  my  13  years  of 
membership  in  this  House  few  bills  have 
been  accompanied  by  so  much  confusion 
and  controversy.  Confusion  is  present 
because  w£  are  considering  a  complex 
matter  which  has  been  further  con- 
founded by  the  conjuring  up  of  fanciful 
and  sometimes  misleading  slogans  on  the 
part  of  those  who  oppose  the  bill.  There 
is  controversy  because  this  measure  deals 
with  national  labor-manag?ment  policy 
which  affects  all  of  the  United  States. 
The  19  low-wage  right-to-work  States 
which  are  pirating  industries  from  the 
unionized  living  wage  States  are  more 
immediately  and  directly  affected,  but  a 
long-run  beneficial  economic  effect  will 
also  come  to  the  already  industrialized 
States  such  as  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  debate  here  today,  emotions  are 
running  very  high.  When  this  is  the 
case,  frequently  the  real  issues  are  lost 
sight  of  and  the  arguments  sometimes 
become  hung  up  on  cliches  that  are  hold- 
overs from  earlier  stages  of  the  eco- 
r.omic  development  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  heard  today  that  the  laws  en- 
acted pursuant  to  14 <b)  guarantee  the 
right  to  work,  that  passage  of  H.R.  77 
will  require  compulsory  unionism,  along 
with  the  general  charge  that  H.R.  77  is 
a  violent  deprivation  of  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  religious  freedom.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  claims  against  the  bill  are  not 
supp>orted  by  the  record. 

Repeal  of  14(b)  will  remove  a  far- 
reaching  and  powerful  divisive  force 
from  our  national  economy;  no  longer 
will  State  be  pitted  against  State  in  pirat- 
ing industries  by  holding  forth  a  more 
favorable  labor  climate,  that  is,  a  cli- 
mate with  low  wages,  weak  unions,  and 
poor  working  conditions.  Sound  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  employers  and 
union,  if  the  employees  so  wish,  is  the 


labor  policy  of  this  Nation.  The  so-called 
right-to-work  laws  are  artificial  shackles 
imposed  by  the  States  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  employer-employee  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  myths  and  misunderstand- 
ings that  many  persons  seem  to  hold 
concerning  this  legislation.  The  people 
of  Springfield,  of  Chicopee,  and  of  my 
entire  Massachusetts  congressional  dis- 
trict are  concerned  with  this  problem. 
This  fact  is  readily  evidenced  by  the 
great  amount  of  mail  I  have  received 
from  both  sides.  I  would  like,  therefore, 
to  list  some  of  the  things  about  this  bill 
that  have  caused  the  most  confusion. 

This  bill  will  not  deny  anyone  the  right 
to  work;  force  anyone  to  join  a  union; 
require  anyone  to  strike  or  picket;  pre- 
vent anyone  from  resigning  union  mem- 
bership; create  compulsory  unions;  deny 
to  any  employer  the  right  to  hire  any 
worker  he  chooses;  deny  to  any  member 
of  a  union  the  right  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  union  discipline.  This  bill  says  that  in 
effect  once  a  union  has  been  certified  as 
the  bargaining  agent  of  a  group  of  em- 
ployees by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  this  union  and  its  employer 
freely  come  to  a  union  shop  agreement, 
any  person  working  in  this  plant  shall 
not  be  a  "free  rider"  and  shall  pay  his 
share  of  the  costs  of  collective  bargain- 
ing but  will  not  be  compelled  to  fill  out 
an  application  blank  for  a  union  or  be- 
come a  member  of  a  union.  He  must  pay 
his  own  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
share  of  the  costs.  This  is  what  the  bill 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Wagner  Act  before  it  specifically 
established  a  national  labor  policy  to  en- 
courage free  collective  bargaining.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provides 
that  "nothing  shall  pi'eclude  an  employer 
from  making  an  agreement  with  a  labor 
organization  to  require  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  membership." 

Every  other  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  applies  uniformly  to  all 
States.  Repeal  of  14(b)  aims  at  closing 
the  loophole,  which  allows  States  the  op- 
portunity to  supersede  Federal  law.  This 
loophole  should  be  closed.  It  works  to 
the  detriment  of  States  that  permit  the 
union  shop.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  us  who  represent  States  that  do  not 
have  the  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
have  the  obligation  of  protecting  the  in- 
dustries and  the  workers  in  our  respective 
States.  And  let  me  point  out  again  tha^ 
the  label  "right  to  work"  is  a  complete 
misnomer  for  such  laws  do  not  create 
any  jobs,  nor  do  they  grant  any  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  not  previously 
existing. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  States 
that  have  these  laws  are  constantly  im- 
portuning industries  to  come  to  their 
areas.  They  have  persisted  in  a  plarmed 
campaign  of  pirating  manufacturing 
companies  and  their  loudest  and  proud- 
est boast  and  piper's  tune  is  that  they 
have  a  "right-to-work"  law  on  their 
bixjks. 

States  in  which  right-to-work  laws  are 
in  force  generally  are  low  in  economic  de- 
velopment: wages  and  living  standards 
are  correspondingly  low.  with  wage  index 
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11  percent  below  that  of  union  shop 
States  There  is  no  question  that  such 
laws  encourage  "runway"  shops  to  low- 
wage  States.  None  of  the  19  right-to- 
work  States  matches  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  standard;  11  have  no  mini- 
mum wage  at  all;  only  3  of  these  States 
have  equal-pay-f or- women  laws;  only  1 
of  these  States  has  a  fair  employment  law 
prohibiting  job  discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  list  the  States 
that  have  taken  advantage  of  section 
14(b)  and  have  enacted  laws  prohibiting 
unions  and  employers  from  exercising 
their  free  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
negotiate  for  and  sign  union  shop  agree- 
ments. Every  State  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana, 
has  a  right-to-work  law  on  its  statute — 
Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  The 
agricultural  producing  States  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains  were  early  enac- 
tors of  right-to-work  laws.  They  now 
include  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  States  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains — Arizona,  Utah, 
and  Nevada. 

A  number  of  States  have  enacted 
right-to-work  laws,  and,  because  of  un- 
satisfactory experience,  subsequently 
rejected  them.  These  States  include 
Delaware,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Maine,  and 
New  Hampshire. 

The  right-to-work  issue  has  been  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  States  for  referen- 
dum vote,  or  before  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  and  has  been  defeated  in  the 
following  States:  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ver- 
mont, Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
There  were  other  States,  including  Ore- 
gon. Montana,  and  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  right-to-work  advocates  were  unable 
to  secure  sufficient  signatures  to  put  the 
issue  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  31  States  have  refused 
to  enact,  or  rejected,  so-called  right-to- 
work  proposals.  Massachusetts  is  one 
of  those  States.  I  do  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  place  my  State  in  an  unfair  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  The  Federal  law 
ought  to  be  uniform.  States  that  have  a 
greater  concern  for  the  bargaining  rights 
of  employees  should  not  be  penalized 
because  other  States  have  less  concern 
and  forbid  union  shop  agreements.  The 
evidence  and  the  facts  clearly  demon- 
strate that  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  discriminates  against  Massachusetts. 
It  has  been  a  factor  of  note  in  cases 
where  industry  has  left  my  State  and  set 
up  in  areas  that  have  enacted  right-to- 
work  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  this  Con- 
gress will  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
H.R.  77. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  permits 
freedom  of  contract  between  employers 
and  employees  with  regard  to  collective 
bargaining  agreements  following  a 
majority  determination  and  appi'oval  of 
management. 

It  permits : 

First,  a  union  shop  contract. 


Second,  a  maintenance  of  membership 
contract. 

Third,  an  open  shop  contract. 

Fourth,  employment  where  there  is  no 
union. 

A  union  shop  contract  requires  only 
uniform  payment  of  dues  and  initiation 
fees,  which  may  not  be  excessive  or  dis- 
criminatory. 

A  maintenance  of  membership  con- 
tract requires  those  in  the  union  to  re- 
main members  thereof  only  for  the  life  of 
the  contract. 

By  law  a  union  which  represents  a 
majority  of  employees  is  the  sole  bar- 
gaining agent — but  the  contract  need  not 
contain  a  provision  requiring  member- 
ship in  a  miion.  This  is  an  open  shop 
contract. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  not 
yield  until  I  finish  my  statement  and 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Should  section  14(b)  be  repealed: 

First,  the  closed  shop  will  continue  to 
be  banned  outright. 

Second,  preference  in  hiring  between 
union  and  nonunion  members  continues 
to  be  forbidden. 

Third,  an  employee — under  a  union 
shop  contract  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts — is  not  required  to  attend  meet- 
ings or  to  participate  in  any  union  ac- 
tivities. 

Fourth,  a  majority  of  employees  rep- 
resented by  a  union  may  expressly  re- 
voke the  authority  of  the  union  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  should  they  choose 
to  do  so  in  a  secret  ballot  election  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Specifically  with  regard  to  the  State 
of  New  York  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
will  have  no  effect  on  any  segment  of 
labor-management  relations,  union  or- 
ganization, or  employee  rights.  New 
York's  4,266,000  nonunion  wage  earners 
in  nonagricultural  establishments  can 
continue  under  the  law  to  work  as  they 
do  now  without  joining  the  2  million 
AFL-CIO  union  members  in  our  State. 

During  the  18  years  section  14(b)  has 
been  on  the  b(X>ks,  New  York  State  has 
not  enacted  a  right-to-work  law — in- 
deed a  check  of  recent  records  back  to 
1958  by  the  Oflfice  of  Legislative  Research 
of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  failed 
to  find  even  the  introduction  of  a  single 
bill  on  this  subject. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  however 
have  the  effect  of  putting  19  States 
under  the  law  on  the  same  competitive 
basis  as  New  York  State  and  30  others. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  due 
to  the  number  of  New  York  companies — 
involving  thousands  of  jobs — which  have 
left  New  York  for  right-to-work  States 
in  the  South  and  West.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  relevance  as  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  trades  is 
over  10  percent  lower  in  right- to- work 
States  than  in  New  York — according  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  the  apparel  industry  11  percent  in 
1947  was  located  in  the  South;  today  28 
percent  is  in  the  South.  Average  hourly 
wage  rates  in  this  industry  are.  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor,  65  cents 
an  hour  lower  in  Southern  right-to-work 


States  than  the  overall  U.S.  average  of 
$2.12  an  hour,  and  76  cents  lower  than 
New  York's  average  of  $2.23  an  hour. 

Further  between  1948  and  1964  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
New  York  has  lost  an  estimated  178,200 
jobs  or  minus  9  percent  and  is  ranked 
48th  lowest  of  the  50  States  in  terms  of 
change  in  manufacturing  employment. 
Each  of  the  right-to-work  States  have 
gained  and  some  substantially  with  Ari- 
zona up  274  percent,  Florida  up  142  per- 
cent, Nevada  up  94  percent,  and  Texas  up 
55  percent  and  191,000  jobs. 

While  these  figures  are  specific — I 
would  judge  that  a  number  of  companies 
have  left  New  York  State  for  reasons 
other  than  right-to-work  laws — for  ex- 
ample, tax  advantages — including  tax 
forgiveness — industrial  decentralization, 
water  rights,  cheap  electric  power,  land 
availability,  and  the  like.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  the  average  wage  levels 
and  fringe  benefits  received  by  workers 
in  right-to-work  States  are  below  the 
standards  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
that  right-to-work  States  have  often 
used  such  laws  in  part  as  an  affirmative 
argument  for  industry  based  in  New 
York  to  relocate  in  those  States.  While 
right-to-work  laws  may  not  have  been 
the  sole  reason,  or  even  the  principal 
reason  for  the  move  of  a  company  from 
New  York  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
they  have  helped  create  more  jobs  or 
furthered  New  York's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  two  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, across  the  Nation  there  are  cur- 
rently 19  States  with  right-to-work  laws. 
Efforts  to  secure  approval  of  right-to- 
work  laws  by  public  referendiun  have 
been  made  and  failed  in  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Washing- 
ton. Right-to-work  laws,  once  in  effect 
in  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  have  all 
been  repealed  in  recent  years. 

In  terms  of  the  principle  involved,  one 
quotation  from  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  is  worth 
noting: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  that  union 
membership  as  a  basis  of  continuing  employ- 
ment should  be  neither  required  nor  forbid- 
den by  law:  the  decision  should  be  left  to 
agreement  by  management  and  labor 
through  the  processes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

In  terms  of  hard-core  unemployment 
and  standard  of  living  in  the  South,  a 
study  of  Prof.  Vivian  W.  Henderson,  of 
Fisk  University,  and  a  visiting  profes- 
sor at  North  Carolina  State  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is 
worth  considering: 

In  only  one  Southern  State,  Florida,  have 
the  earnings  of  Negro  male  workers  gained  in 
relation  to  those  of  white  male  workers.  In 
each  of  the  other  10  States,  not  only  did  the 
dollar  gap  increase,  but  Negroes  also  lost  per- 
centage ground  ranging  from  a  6-percent 
negative  change  in  Virginia  to  a  25 -percent 
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negative  change  In  Arkansas  for  all  male 
workers;  and  a  negative  change  In  the  in- 
come of  all  persons  ranging  from  a  low  of 
7  percent  in  Georgia  to  21  percent  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  other  words,  although  Negro  in- 
come between  1950-60  increased  sharply,  the 
gap  between  white  and  Negro  income  was 
growing. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  gentleman  has 
served  as  a  former  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  In  connection  with 
the  problem  of  the  Negroes  we  have 
heard  from  the  opponents  of  repeal  that 
the  reason  they  oppose  repeal  is  because 
they  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  indi- 
vidual human  rights  of  working  people. 
Prom  the  gentleman's  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  explanation  as  to  why  it 
is,  that  of  the  25  States  that  have  fair 
employment  practice  legislation,  as  we 
do  in  New  York,  only  two  of  these  States 
are  among  the  19  States  that  have  right- 
to-work  legislation? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  question  clearly  answers 
itself. 

Finally,  I  have  long  been  on  record 
against  prop>osals  which  seek  to  abolish 
or  diminish  labor's  right  to  self -organi- 
zation and  collective  action.  Unions 
have  been  largely  a  force  for  good  in  our 
society  but  no  objective  person  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  need  for  keeping  union  re- 
sponsibility abreast  of  any  enhanced 
union  authority. 

Along  with  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  I 
introduced  in  June  a  series  of  five  bills 
to  strengthen  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  bolster  union  democracy  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  im- 
prove machinery  to  deal  with  national 
emergency  strikes. 

Specifically,  the  bills  in  question 
would  amend  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  to  give  the  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  provisions  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  contain- 
ing no-strike,  no-lockout  clauses  if  such 
jurisdiction  is  specifically  accepted  in 
the  contract;  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  insure,  when  requested, 
a  secret  ballot  election  In  union  repre- 
sentation cases;  give  the  President  new 
powers  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  in  national  emergency  strike 
situations:  and  amend  title  VU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  give  the  Equal 
Employment  Opporttmity  Commission 
administrative  enforcement  and  investi- 
gatory powers  and  to  stress  equal  op- 
portunity access  to  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams with  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Congress  thereon,  which  was  reported 
as  H.R.  10065  from  the  full  committee 
yesterday.  In  two  colloquies  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  during  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  on  July  26,  I 
received  assurances  that  prompt  and 
immediate  consideration  would  be  given 
to  hearings  on  one  or  more  of  these 
pending  bills.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man also  indicated  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  act  under  the  21-day  rule 


if  legislation  along  the  lines  I  introduced 
is  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  vote  for  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  to  support  respon- 
sible and  free  collective  bargaining,  and 
I  will  fight  for  new  legislation  to  insure 
union  democracy  and  to  further  safe- 
guard the  public  interest — which  is 
paramount. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate that  we  have  listened  to  during  the 
past  2  or  3  days  has  been  prone  to  drift 
afar  from  the  issue  involved  in  this  case. 

There  is  one  issue,  and  only  one.  It 
should  be  repeated  time  and  time  again 
that  the  issue  before  us  is  not  the  merits 
of  the  law  itself,  but  rather  the  right  of 
the  i>eople  of  each  State  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  wish,  be- 
cause of  their  own  circumstances  and 
local  conditions,  to  have  such  a  law. 

This  and  this  alone  is  the  question  in- 
volved. The  conditions  of  each  State 
differ  from  adjoining  States  or  neighbor- 
ing States  of  the  Union.  Each  State 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  for 
themselves  and  no  State  should  be  given 
the  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  another 
State. 

You  have  just  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  insist- 
ing that  because  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Nation,  which  have  the  right-to- work 
law  are  taking  industry  away  from  New 
York,  which  has  the  union  shop,  there- 
fore. Central  Government  should  force 
the  union  shop  upon  all  States  to  pre- 
vent pirating  of  industry. 

Is  this  the  fvmction  of  Central  Gov- 
ernment? Is  it  really  the  purpose  of 
Central  Government  to  inflict  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  States  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  minority? 

My  State  of  South  Dakota  has  written 
the  right-to-work  law  into  its  State  con- 
stitution. Do  Representatives  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  labor-con- 
trolled States  have  the  right  to  force 
their  will  upon  an  agricultural  State  like 
South  Dakota?  Why  should  not  this  de- 
termination be  left  to  the  people  of  the 
State  as  it  has  in  the  past? 

The  Wagner  Act  and  again  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  recognized  these  rights  in 
the  people  of  the  State.  This  is  the 
philosophy  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded — it  is  the  philosophy  by  which 
this  Nation  has  grown  great.  Do  we 
tear  down  this  great  bulwark  by  tearing 
down  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
America? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  ford.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  77.  and  I 
would  like  to  note  for  the  record  that 
shortly  after  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  Introduced  this  legis- 
lation I  joined  in  cosponsorshlp  by  in- 
troducing my  own  bill,  a  duplicate,  H.R. 
4491. 

I  have  supported  this  legislation  con- 
sistently from  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, and  I  believe  for  sound  reasons.  I 
note,  however,  that  those  who  are  lead- 
ing the  opposition  to  repeal  section  14 
(b)   would  do  so  under  circumstances 


that  might  improperly  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Is  a  partisan  issue  that 
divides  very  clearly  and  distinctly  along 
party  lines. 

I  should  like  to  disabuse  anyone — who 
is  laboring  under  that  misapprehen- 
sion— of  the  confusion  that  has  perhaps 
been  injected  into  this  debate  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
both  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  have 
led  the  fight  in  opposition  to  repeal,  have 
done  so  by  repeatedly  saying  here  that 
they  do  not  advocate  a  right-to-work  law 
for  either  of  the  States  that  they  them- 
selves represent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  look 
at  page  199  of  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  you  will  find  a  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
in  which  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  said  that  I  was  not  advocating  a  State 
right-to-work  law  for  Michigan. 

Now  in  this  regard  he  does  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  the  Republican  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  who  during 
the  period  when  the  eyes  of  the  country 
were  focused  on  him  as  a  potential  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States 
on  that  party's  ticket,  made  a  statement 
before  the  Republican  Platform  Commit- 
tee in  California,  and  I  quote  from  that 
statement: 

These  (rlght-to-work)  laws,  whether  na- 
tional or  State,  are  not  the  answer  because 
they  deny  to  workers  the  same  organization 
rights  exercised  by  stockholders.  Manage- 
ment and  its  policies  are  the  result  of  ma- 
jority votes  by  stockholders,  and  minority 
stockholders  must  accept  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority or  sell  out.  In  the  American  economy 
and  political  system,  workers  must  have 
these  same  rights  of  organization. 

Then  there  is  another  outstanding  Re- 
publican who  had  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity during  the  last  campaign  and  who 
is  known  as  a  leader  in  his  party,  the 
present  Governor  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  put  it  more  bluntly  when 
he  said: 

I  have  never  been  In  favor  of  right-to- work 
legislation  and  I  am  not  now. 

Significantly,  he  added  this: 

I  know  of  no  leader  in  either  party  In  our 
State  who  favors  right-to-work  legislation. 

Now  it  might  be  asked,  if  these  gen- 
tlemen do  not  advocate  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  right-to-work  law  for 
their  own  States,  why  advocate  it  for 
others? 

The  rationalizations  we  have  heard 
here  go  something  like  this:  "Oh,  we  are 
only  trying  to  protect  the  individual  em- 
ployee from  abuses  which  might  accrue 
to  his  individual  rights  if  14(b)  is  re- 
pealed." 

And  then  parenthetically:  "Without 
the  adoption  of  several  other  protections 
that  we  would  afford  to  him." 

Secondly,  they  rationalize:  "We  want 
to  protect  the  States'  rights  by  reserving 
to  the  States  the  power  to  prohibit  an 
employer  and  employee  organization 
from  entering  into  an  agreement  at  the 
bargaining  table  which  includes  union 
security." 
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As  to  the  assertion  contained  in  ra- 
tionale No.  1,  much  has  been  said  here 
about  the  rights  of  the  individual  work- 
ers to  be  a  nonunion  free-rider  or  a  dis- 
sident. 

But  nothing  has  been  said  from  their 
side  of  the  aisle  about  the  right  of  a 
worker  who  is  in  fact  a  dues  paying,  ac- 
tive union  member  and  who  with  a  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow  employees  wants  and 
supports  the  advantages  of  a  vital  and 
strong  collective  bargaining  organiza- 
tion. 

What  about  his  rights?  Does  this  in- 
dividual by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  majority  lose  his  indi- 
vidual rights?  I  think  we  should  take  a 
look  at  who  is  opposing  this  legislation 
now  by  ringing  out  loud  and  true  their 
anguish  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
workingman. 

In  truth  the  opponents  here  leading 
the  fight  against  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
are  following  the  line  set  down  by  those 
other  great  advocates  of  the  rights  of 
the  workingman — such  great  advocates 
as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
others.  Do  they  really  feel  pain  and 
shed  tears  for  the  poor  workingman? 
Or  is  this  a  candy  coating  over  their  per- 
sistent drive  for  an  unfavorable  position 
for  the  American  workingman  and  his 
union?  Is  this  line  naively  conceived  in 
the  hope  of  fooling  the  man  in  the  blue 
collar  who  is  working  with  his  hands  for 
a  living?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
more  likely  it  is  really  a  sophistry  de- 
signed to  convince  their  supporters  that 
this  stubborn  opposition  is  not  really  a 
continuation  of  classic  19th  century 
management  heartlessness. 

Important  to  our  Federal  system  of 
Government  are  the  departments  of  the 
executive  branch,  one  of  which  is  the 
Department  of  Labor.  And  it  is  to  this 
Department  that  we  turn  for  the  admin- 
istration of  matters  affecting  trade  un- 
ions and  the  workers  of  our  Nation. 

In  our  consideration  of  H.R.  77  and 
right-to-work  laws  it  is  important  that 
we  weigh  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  this  man  should,  above  all 
others,  be  the  most  knowledgeable,  the 
most  authoritative  on  the  subject. 

So,  allow  me  to  quote  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  right-to-work  laws: 

They  call  these  rlght-to-work  laws  but  that 
Is  not  what  they  really  are  •  •  *.  In  the 
first  place  they  do  not  create  any  Jobs  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  they  result  In  undesir- 
able and  unnecessary  limitations  upon  the 
freedom  of  working  men  and  women  and 
their  employers  to  bargain  collectively  and  to 
agree  upon  conditions  of  work. 

That  was  a  statement  by  the  late 
James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor 
during  President  Eisenhower's  adminis- 
tration. His  sentiments  were  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  by  his  successor, 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  and  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 

Thus  the  last  three  Labor  Secretaries, 
representing  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  opposed  right-to- 
work  laws  as  undesirable  limitations 
upon  the  freedom  of  American  workers. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  when  emo- 
tion is  put  aside  on  this  issue,  and  the  18- 


year  history  of  right-to-work  examined, 
there  is  very  revealing  history,  some  of 
which  Secretary  Wirtz  brought  out  in  his 
testimony. 

For  example,  in  1947,  when  the  law  was 
passed,  the  view  was  held  that  workers, 
if  given  a  chance,  would  reject  union 
shop  provisions  in  a  contract.  And  so, 
the  law  provided  that  there  could  not  be 
a  union  shop  unless  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees so  chose  in  a  Government-con- 
ducted election.  This  was  supposed  to 
be  the  blockbuster  that  would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  unions'  claim  that  work- 
ers voted  for  unions  to  achieve  mutual 
security. 

But  what  happened  ?  That  part  of  the 
law  lasted  just  4  years  because  it  became 
so  embarrassing  and  so  overwhelmingly 
a  reaffirmation  of  trade  union  support, 
that  the  law  was  amended  and  the  re- 
quirement eliminated. 

In  that  4-year  period,  46,146  elections 
were  held.  Over  6  million  employees 
voted  in  union  shop  elections  and  in  97 
percent  of  the  elections  the  employees 
chose  to  be  represented  in  a  union  shop, 
and  91  percent  of  ballots  favored  union 
security. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  when  em- 
ployees are  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  choice,  they  prefer  union 
security  contracts.  They  do  not  consider 
that  they  have  in  any  way  given  up  any 
freedom. 

As  Secretary  Wirtz  said  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  committee,  it  is  the  right 
of  employers  to  purchase  full-page  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Nation's  newspapers 
urging  that  section  14(b)  be  retained  in 
the  name  of  freedom,  but  it  appears, 
from  the  record,  that  the  employers  in 
these  instances  have  motives  other  than 
the  freedom  of  their  employees. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  we  heed  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  and  experienced  view- 
points of  our  leaders  who  speak  for  both 
parties  as  well  as  our  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  repeal  section  14(b) . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Mize]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  heard  quoted  several  times  during 
this  debate  the  position  of  the  Governor 
of  Michigan.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  does  the  Grovernor  of  Michigan,  his 
own  Grovernor,  an  injustice  when  seem- 
ingly he  quotes  him  out  of  context. 

The  Governor  of  Michigan  is  in  favor 
of  repeal  of  section  14(b) .  I  have  talked 
with  the  Governor  twice  on  the  telephone 
at  some  length  recently.  He  is  in  favor 
of  a  good  many  other  things  in  respect 
to  the  labor  movement,  also — things  he 
would  like  to  see  in  this  bill,  such  as  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  union  funds  in 
political  campaigns;  and  consideration, 
perhaps,  of  placing  unions  under  anti- 
monopoly  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  obtained  from  the  Governor  on 
the  telephone,  and  so  that  his  position 
cannot  be  misconstrued,  I  should  like  to 


ask  unanimous   consent   to  have  that 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  get  that  permission  in  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief 
reply? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  do  not  have  much  time. 
If  I  finish  in  time  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  supEKjrt  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
gives  States  the  right  to  prohibit  man- 
agement and  labor  from  negotiating  an 
open  union — sometimes  called  union 
shop — contract.  By  so  doing,  it  gives 
States  the  right  to  restrict  freedom  of 
collective  bargaining. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  have 
no  effect  on  present  California  labor  law 
because  the  voters  of  California  rejected 
14(b)  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
1958.  The  F>eople  of  our  38th  Congi-es- 
sional  District  also  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  right-to-work  law  in 
California. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  not 
force  any  worker  to  join  a  labor  union  in 
California  or  any  other  State.  As  is  now 
the  case  in  California  and  the  30  States 
that  allow  open  union  contracts,  the 
open  union  becomes  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion between  workers  and  employere.  If 
at  any  time  a  majority  of  union  and  non- 
union workers  in  any  plant  vote  by  secret 
ballot  against  an  open  union  contract, 
the  contract  is  terminated  and  the  plant 
becomes  once  again  an  open  shop. 

I  believe  that  a  uniform  labor  policy 
should  be  established  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  agree  with  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft,  Ohio,  that  it  is  far  better 
to  have  a  national  policy  which  does  not 
outlaw  the  right  of  management  and 
labor  to  negotiate  an  open  union  con- 
tract. In  my  opinion,  this  insures  justi- 
fiable wages  and  working  conditions 
throughout  this  country,  consistent  with 
the  level  of  today's  economic  prosperity. 

The  persuasive  necessity  of  having  a 
uniform  labor  policy  and  the  fundamen- 
tal fairness  of  the  open  union  contract 
led  Senator  Robert  Taft  to  speak  against 
an  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  national 
prohibition  against  the  negotiation  of 
an  open  union  contract  by  management 
and  labor. 

Senator  Taft  said: 

My  own  philosophy  Is  that  we  have  to 
decree  an  open  shop  or  an  open  union.  The 
committee  (Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare) .  decreed  an  open  union.  I  believe  that 
will  permit  the  continuation  of  existing  rela- 
tionships, and  will  not  violently  tear  apart 
a  great  many  long  existing  relationships  and 
make  trouble  in  the  labor  movement;  yet 
at  the  same  time,  It  will  meet  the  abuses 
which  exist. 

The  Senate  thereafter  defeated  the 
amendment.  It  should  be  noted  that 
section  14(b)  was  not  part  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  at  the  time  Senator  Taft 
made  this  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  nor  had  it  been  included  in 
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the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Al- 
though Congress  decided  it  would  not 
nationally  prohibit  the  negotiation  of  an 
open  union  contract,  it  did  subesquently 
give  the  States  the  right  to  do  so  by 
adding  14(b)  to  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 
Even  if  a  plant  has  an  open  union 
contract  in  California,  a  worker  does  not 
have  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  at  the 
time  he  seeks  employment.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  justifiably  prohibits  this. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  we  have  had  nearly  20  years  of 
experimentation  with  State  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  experiment  has  shown 
that  section  14(b)  has  served  to  allow 
a  few  States  to  continue  to  pay  low  wages. 
California  with  no  right-to-work  law 
would  benefit  greatly  from  the  national 
repeal  of  14tb) .  Because  California  per- 
mits open  union  contracts  some  Cali- 
fornia industry  has  moved  to  States 
where  open  union  contracts  are  pro- 
hibited. An  example  of  this  is  the  Revere 
Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  which  was  formerly 
located  in  Riverside  and  employed  about 
75  people.  The  company  closed  down 
in  November  1962,  and  moved  to  Georgia 
where  there  is  an  interdiction  against 
open  union  contracts.  California  has 
the  climate,  facilities,  and  services  which 
would  attract  more  industry  if  it  were  not 
for  low  wages  in  most  right-to-work 
States. 

Low  industrial  wages  in  the  South  have 
the  side  effect  of  producing  low  agricul- 
tural wages.  California  crops  must  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  with  crops  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  yet  average 
California  agricultural  wages  are  $1.38 
per  hour,  while  in  Southern  States  51 
percent  of  farmworkers  are  paid  less 
than  55  cents  per  hour.  This  means  less 
profit  to  the  California  farmer  and  makes 
California  crops  less  competitive  on  the 
open  market.  In  Riverside  and  Imperial 
Counties,  where  agriculture  is  the  prime 
industry  and  is  responsible  for  bringing 
$1  billion  a  year  into  the  local  economy, 
farmers  have  long  felt  the  effects  of  this 
discrepancy  in  wage  rates.  To  protect 
our  agricultural  industry  against  this 
unfair  competition,  it  is  important  that 
southern  workers  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  the  same  wages  as  California 
workers.  ' 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Education  and  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  prevented  it  from 
being  considered  by  the  House  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  in  my  mind  a  basic  principle 
of  democratic  life  that  a  person  should 
not  be  required  to  join  a  union  or  an 
association  if  he  or  she  has  a  firm  and 
sincere  religious  conviction  against  such 
membership.  A  religious  conviction  is 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  expres- 
sions and  should  not  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  regulatory  legislation  imless 
strong  public  policy  necessitates  it.  In 
this  case  public  policy  not  only  does  not 
necessitate  the  restriction  of  religious 
freedom,  it  demands  its  free  exercise.  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  Green  amend- 
ment if  it  had  been  offered  to  the  House 


for  a  vote.  I  hope  to  vote  for  legisla- 
tion which  embodies  the  Green  amend- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, calling  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man now  in  the  well  to  the  fact  that 
his  colleague  mentioned  my  name  on  the 
floor,  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  for 
a  reply. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Because  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  a  reply. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would 
merely  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
did  not  intend  to,  nor  did  I  in  fact,  quote 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  out  of  con- 
text. He  has  made  that  statement  in 
numerous  forms  throughout  the  country, 
as  the  Governor  of  Michigan  and  as  a 
delegate  to  its  constitutional  convention. 
As  a  person  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems many  times,  I  know  he  never  at  any 
time  advocated  for  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan any  form  of  right-to-work  or  alter- 
natives in  the  form  of  alleged  protections 
contained  in  the  so-called  Griffin  amend- 
ments. I  believe  the  records  of  that 
State  will  show  this  to  be  true. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  never  im- 
plied that  the  Governor  of  Michigan  ad- 
vocated a  right-to-work  law  for  his 
State.  I  merely  say  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  ask  permission  to  print 
in  full  tlie  position  of  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  something  which  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  did  not  do. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cm  from 
Kansas.  Your  colleagues  from  the  big 
industrial  States  who  are  crying  that  we 
little  Midwestern  and  Southern  States 
are  stealing  your  industry,  I  hope  will 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Middle  West  is  that  it  is 
not  torn  by  many  critical  problems 
which  plague  the  industrial  areas  and  ur- 
ban areas  of  this  country,  such  as  wa- 
ter shortages,  air  pollution,  too  many 
people,  too  rapid  growth,  extreme  pover- 
ty, racial  strife,  overcrowding,  commuter 
traffic,  lack  of  recreational  opportunity, 
and  excessive  dependence  on  Federal 
contracia.    _ 

While  these  problems  exist  ov^  in  the 
Midwest,  in  the  Great  Plains  States,  they 
are  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  are 
much  more  manageable  and  in  much 
more  favorable  time  perspective.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  more  time  to  prepare  for 
them. 

This  all  means  that  the  Middle  West 
may  have  more  freedom  as  a  region  to 
develop  its  potential.  We  are  not  bur- 
dened with  many  major  deterrents  to 
real  progress  and  growth,  which  else- 
where are  commanding  the  best  atten- 
tion and  resources  of  less  fortunate 
areas. 

We  have  institutions  in  the  great  Mid- 
west and  down  South — intellectual,  fi- 
nancial, and  corporate — which  are  doing 
a  really  fine  job.  We  have  many  fine 
centers  of  competence  to  build  around. 
Out  in  the  Midwest  there  are  many 
other  comparative  advantages.  We  have 
a  long  tradition  of  high  productivity  in 


mass  production  industries.  We  have  a 
good  location  for  serving  national  mar- 
kets. In  spite  of  an  increasingly  high- 
er level  of  education,  we  have  retained 
a  good  mix  of  working  skills.  If  we  are 
getting  industry  away  from  you  folks,  it 
is  not  because  of  right-to-work  law.s,  i 
can  assure  you. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  [Mr.  Powell]  said 
in  his  opening  statement  that  repeal  of 
14(b)  is  necessary  so  that  every  State  lias 
equality  on  this  matter  of  bargaining  for 
union  security.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  my  modest  opinion  the  fact 
that  only  19  States  have  right-to- work 
laws  is  not  the  significant  figure. 

The  fact  that  the  other  31  States  can 
have  them  if  they  wish  is  the  important 
thing.  Thus,  all  States  do  have  equality 
as  the  matter  now  stands.  The  people  of 
Kansas  voted  in  favor  of  a  right-to-work 
amendment  to  our  State  constitution  by 
almost  a  100,000  plurality.  It  was  a 
popular  referendum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Our  good  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  by  popular  referendum 
California  turned  down  a  so-called  right- 
to-work  law  a  couple  of  times.  Now,  that 
is  fine,  but  we  in  Kansas  by  popular 
referendum  passed  it — 93  out  of  105 
counties  voted  in  favor  of  it.  Sedgwick 
County,  the  most  populous  and  indus- 
trialized county,  voted  for  the  right-to- 
work  amendment,  as  did  the  city  of 
Wichita  itself.  Today  the  amendment  is 
more  popular  than  ever,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  pass  by  a  greater  margin 
now.  A  great  many  people.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  spent  much  time  and 
effort  on  this  issue  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  a  truly  democratic  fashion 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.  For  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  deprive  our  people 
out  in  Kansas  of  their  freedom  of  choice 
and  freedom  to  protection  by  14(b)  is 
unthinkable,  and  I  implore  you,  please  do 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DentI. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  in 
our  State  legislature  we  had  a  bill  before 
us  dealing  with  allowances  for  relief,  and 
in  the  unlimited  debate  we  allowed  in 
that  particular  legislative  body,  one  of 
the  speakers  spoke  for  about  45  minutes. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  rapped  his 
gavel  and  suggested  that  perhaps  he  was 
talking  a  little  bit  too  long,  because  you 
could  save  the  soul  in  15  minutes.  The 
gentleman  replied  that  he  was  not  too 
disturbed  over  the  soul  at  the  moment 
but  he  was  worrying  about  the  body  of 
the  recipients. 

So  on  this  particular  issue,  as  it  has 
come  to  us  at  this  moment,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation  and  to 
get  confused  a  little  bit  in  the  matter  of 
religion  and  religious  conscience.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  for  a  few 
minutes  to  this  question  of  whether  or 
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not  a  person  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  benefits — and  they  are  sub- 
stantial and  have  been  substantial  in  the 
American  free  enterprise  system — of  be- 
longing to  or  not  belonging  to  a  union 
and  still  being  permitted  to  gain  all  of 
the  benefits  which  come  from  union 
membership. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
Social  Security  Act  specifically  spelled 
out  m  the  Amish  case  that  they  could, 
that  is,  a  person  because  of  objections, 
whether  religious  or  otherwise,  could  re- 
fuse to  participate  or  to  pay  into  the 
social  security  fund.    By  the  same  token, 
if  you  will  look  up  that  case,  you  will 
find  that  the  individual  is  also  refused 
the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
When  a  group  of  these  religious  objec- 
tors, as  they  term  themselves,  came  to 
my  office,  I  asked  them  whether  they 
would  be  willing  and  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  proposition  that  if  we  granted  by 
congressional  edict  the  right  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  union  membership,  that  they 
would  then  go  along  with  my  proposal 
that  we  make  it  illegal  for  the  employer 
to  pay  any  person  who  exercised  the 
right  of  religious  objection  to  not  join  in 
the  membership  in  any  union,  that  we 
make  it  illegal  for  the  employer  to  pay 
any  of  the  benefits  derived  from  a  union 
contract  and  that  the  employer  would 
be  prohibited  by  law  from  giving  any  of 
the  benefits  to  that  person  directly  or 
indirectly.     I  discussed  this  with  the 
young  lady  from  Oregon,  and  I  will  say 
at  this  point  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  her.   I  have  great  respect  for  her  own 
conscientious  objection  to  many  of  the 
things  we  have  talked  about  here  on  this 
floor.    I  also  have  great  respect  for  the 
fact  that  she  agreed  with  me  that  one 
ought  to  follow  the  other;  that  is,  if  you 
do  not  pay  the  dues,  you  should  not  be 
permitted  the  benefits.     We  may  dis- 
agree as  to  whether  those  benefits  ought 
to  be  legally  distinct  or  by  agreement 
with  the  employer.    I  want  to  say  also  to 
the  young  lady  from  Oregon  that  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  majority  rule.    That  is 
why  I  am  a  defender  of  the  democracy 
that  believes  in  majority  rule.    In  a  ma- 
jority, as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  has  pointed  out 
many  times,  in  a  majority-rule  govern- 
ment or  entity,  the  minority  has  no  such 
rights  as  a  minority.    Only  the  members 
of  a  minority  have  individual  rights.    In 
the  case  of  Seeger.  I  believe  it  is,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  a  conscientious 
objection  was  just  as  weighty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  an  objection  against  any  law  or 
any  inale  as  a  religious  objection  by  de- 
termining in  this  case  that  it  was  a  moral 
objection  not  allied  to  a  religious  sect  or 
group. 

You  recall  the  second  case  of  memory, 
a  case  which  happened.  I  believe,  in 
South  Carolina,  where  the  plaintiff  de- 
manded the  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  because  she  had  been 
severed  from  employment  because  of  a 
religious  scruple.  She  said  that  her  re- 
ligious scruple  was  that  she  was  not 
permitted  to  work  on  Saturday  and  she 
was  discharged  from  her  job  because  she 
refused  to  work  on  Saturday.  The  South 
Carolina  court  refused  to  give  unemploy- 
ment   compensation    to    her — no,    Mr. 


Chairman,  they  gave  her  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  but  later  it  was  de- 
nied to  her  because  this  was  not  a 
condition  that  could  rightfully  come 
under  a  conscientious  objection. 

Many  of  us,  as  churchmen,  do  not 
want  to  be  put  in  the  position  that  we 
are  in  any  way  less  religious  or  in  any 
way  less  Christian,  if  that  is  our  religion, 
than  a  person  who  takes  a  position  in 
a  plant  that.  "I  will  not  belong  to  a 
union  because  it  is  un-Christian,  it  is 
nonreligious."  That  is  exactly  what  you 
do  when  you  say  that  only  those  who 
have  religious  scruples  may  exercise  the 
right  of  nonparticipation. 

If  you  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  and  you  say  that  a  conscientious 
objector  may  exercise  the  right  of  non- 
participation  In  a  union  then  what  do 
you  open  up  in  the  matter  of  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  you  follow  your 
ovm  dictates?  And  I  speak  to  the  mi- 
nority for  the  moment  when  in  1956  they 
wrote  into  their  platform  this  particular 
proviso.  They  said  on  page  50, 1  believe, 
of  the  1956  platform  that  they  pledge  to 
revise  and  improve  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
so  as  to  protect  more  effectively  the 
rights  of  labor  unions  and  to  further 
this,  the  Republican  Party  pledges  itself 
to  overhaul  and  improve  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  along  the  lines  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

.  How  can  you  improve  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  along  the  lines  of  your  own  rec- 
ommendations unless  you  repeal  section 
14(b)? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  show 
the  rollcall  of  the  witnesses  before  Chair- 
man Hartley  who  were  given  the  run  of 
the  show  when  this  legislation  was  first 
considered  by  his  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  no  mistake. 
The  basis  issue  before  this  89th  Congress 
is  identical  to  the  issue  before  Congress 
18  years  ago.  And  that  is  simply, 
whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation  that  labor-management  relations 
be  subject  to  uniform  Federal  legislation. 
In  my  judgment,  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
integrity  of  the  sound  and  responsible 
policies  set  forth  in  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Industrial  peace  and  economic  stabil- 
ity along  the  arteries  of  commerce  are 
major  factors  in  insuring  the  continued 
economic  growth  of  this  great  Nation. 
But  where  is  peace  and  stability  growth 
when  right-to-work  laws  are  allowed  to 
encourage  the  runaway  shop  to  pit  man 
against  man  in  a  battle  won  only  by  the 
individual  willing  to  subsist  at  the  lowest 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  in 
this  era  of  social  awareness  would  per- 
sist in  its  sanction  of  these  laws. 

One  would  have  to  be  blind  to  the 
realities  of  history  to  assert  that 
trade  unionism  has  not  enhanced  and 
strengthened  our  economic  and  social 
complexes.  And  yet.  we  seem  blind  to 
the  realities  of  the  true  purposes  and 
motivations  of  those  who  would  support 
these  union-breaking  statutes.  Economic 
stability  is  only  a  myth  when  a  trade 
union  must  divert  its  time,  expenses  and 
attention  to  these  crippling  arms  of  State 
policy. 


The  advocates  of  section  14(b)  chose 
to  abandon  any  search  for  uniformity  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  State  par- 
ticipation in  union-breaking  activities 
and  instead  they  chose  to  suffer  a  medley 
of  attitudes  and  philosophies,  each  of 
which  places  a  roadblock  along  the  high- 
ways and  bjnvays  of  commerce. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  Congress 
to  insist  on  a  uniform  and  centralized 
administration  of  the  specially  designed 
procedures  and  policies  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  stable  and  productive 
labor  force.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
for  Congress  to  insist  on  a  uniform  ad- 
ministration of  the  nationally  designed 
labor  policies  to  achieve  a  fair  and  just 
application  of  Federal  substantive  rules 
and  to  avoid  the  diversities  and  conflicts 
which  result  from  a  variety  of  local  pro- 
cedures and  attitudes  toward  labor- 
controversies. 

The  term  "right  to  work"  qualifies  as 
one  of  the  greatest  misnomers  in  the 
history  of  legislation.  Its  supporters 
would  have  you  believe  that  such  laws 
have  earned  a  place  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  between  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  It  is  argued  that  the 
union  shop  agreement  forces  men  into 
ideological  and  political  associations 
which  violate  their  freedom  of  associa- 
tion and  freedom  of  thought  protected  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  said  that  once 
a  man  becomes  a  member  of  these  unions 
he  is  subject  to  vast  disciplinary  controls 
and  that  by  force  of  the  Federal  act 
unions  can  make  him  conform  to  their 
ideology.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

No  Federal  legislation  forces  an  in- 
dividual to  take  membership  in  a  labor 
union.  The  repeal  of  14(b)  leaves  the 
questions  of  union  security  and  manda- 
tory union  membership  to  the  collective 
bargaining  procedures  of  the  private 
sector.  National  labor  policy  has  long 
accepted  the  practice  of  encouraging  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  their  differences  through  the 
collective  bargaining  machinery.  And 
thus,  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  merely 
strengthens  that  accepted  doctrine. 

Section  8(b)  (2)    of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for    any    union    organization    under    a 
union  shop  agreement  to  cause  the  dis- 
missal of  any  employee  for  nonunion 
membership,  if  that  employee  is  willing 
to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  the  ini- 
tiation fee.    In  addition,  it  is  illegal  for 
a  labor  union  to  charge  discriminatory  or 
excessive   fees   for  membership.     Thus 
existing  Federal  legislation  protects  the 
individual's    right    of    association    and 
limits  union  membership  to  the  cost  of 
union  representation.    As  a  practical  ef- 
fect, it  must  be  argued  that  the  only 
union  security  device  authorized  by  Taft- 
Hartley  is  the  agency  shop.    In  reality 
then,  there  can  be  no  coercion  of  ideolog- 
ical and  philosophical  ideas  upon  the  im- 
willing  union  member.     The  repeal  of 
14(b)    merely   sets   the   stage   for   free 
collective  bargaining  within  the  context 
of  an  agency  shop  theory.    If  we  are  to 
accept  the  premise  that  it  is  in  the  Na- 
tional interest  for  labor  disputes  along 
the  arteries  of  commerce  be  settled  by 
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free  collective  bargaining  and  if  we  are 
to  pursue  that  interest  by  encouraging 
the  private  sector  to  act  in  its  own  behalf, 
then  the  existence  of  14(b)  defies  ra- 
tional explanation. 

The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
contains  numerous  other  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  reluctant  union 
member.  Just  as  the  union  security 
agreement  is  the  function  of  the  major- 
ity consensus,  so  too  the  revocation  of 
the  union  shop  may  be  achieved  by  a 
simple  majority  in  a  secret  ballot. 

For  the  past  18  years,  section  14(b) 
has  enjoyed  a  sanctuary  under  the  ban- 
ners of  liberty  and  freedom,  with  the 
help  of  a  Republican  voting  bloc.  It  is 
now  time  for  this  sanctuary  to  be  in- 
vaded by  the  right  of  the  union  member 
to  protect  his  hard-fought  gains  through 
a  union  security  agreement  and  the  right 
of  the  union  member  to  desist  support- 
ing the  cost  of  benefits  to  the  nonunion 
worker.  The  freeloader  has  always  had 
a  moral  obligation  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  union  benefits;  it  is  now  time 
for  Federal  legislation  to  give  formal 
recognition  of  that  obligation  by  the 
repeal  of  14(b). 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  deliberations  on 
this  legislation  have  covered  the  entire 
range  of  conceivable  discussion.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  type  of  exchange  is 
undesirable  or,  for  that  matter,  unrelated 
to  the  issue  at  hand.  I  do  say.  however, 
that  we  should  focus  our  thoughts  and, 
therefore,  our  debate  on  the  core  point 
of  what  we  are  considering. 

The  matter  is  not  complex.  H.R.  77  is 
a  single-purpose  bill  to  establish  a  uni- 
form Federal  rule  governing  union 
security  agreements.  As  we  well  know, 
by  now,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  restricted 
imion  security  in  two  ways : 

First.  It  devised  a  special  form  of  union 
security  arrangements,  so  as  to  limit 
their  scope  and  extent. 

Second.  It  authorized  States  to  impose 
additional  limitations  on  employer- 
employee  relationships  in  union  contract 
matters,  thus  resulting  in  State  right-to- 
work  laws. 

H.R.  77  would  remove  the  States' 
power  to  forbid  employers  and  employees 
from  negotiating  union-shop  provisions 
in  their  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  bill  re- 
moves from  the  worker  his  freedom  to 
decide  against  joining  a  labor  union.    I 


think  rather  that  the  bill  would  remove 
State  goverrmients  from  limiting  the 
freedom  of  workers  and  employers  to 
bargain  collectively.  Present  laws  in  the 
so-called  right-to-work  States  forbid 
this  freedom  to  make  responsible  private 
employer-employee  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  topic  of  basic  free- 
dom for  the  employee  has  been  waived  on 
this  floor  in  opposition  to  this  repeal  for 
much  too  long.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  basic  freedom  for  the  employee 
can  only  be  assured  when  we  pass  this 
bill  and  it  is  signed  Into  law. 

The  economic  considerations  are 
equally  in  support  of  H.R.  77.  Collective 
bargaining  is  a  basic  tenet  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.  It  is  as  basic  to  labor 
economics  as  is  the  market  to  our  eco- 
nomic foundation.  Restrict  collective 
bargaining  by  law  and  you  are  asking  for 
a  return  to  lopsided  dominance  over 
labor  by  the  employer.  We  do  not  want 
one  side  to  be  overly  abundant  in 
strength  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  system  works  best  when  two  inter- 
ests of  equal  strength  debate  the  pro- 
visions of  a  contract  and  agree  there- 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to 
discuss  a  threat  posed  to  other  States 
by  the  right-to-work  States.  This  is 
the  threat  posed  to  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  workers  in  other  States  by 
the  inferior  standards  existing  in  the 
right-to-v/ork  States.  Let  me  illustrate 
my  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  workers  in  Pennsylvania  most  di- 
rectly affected  are  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  consumer  products  which 
are  sold  nationally,  in  competition  with 
the  production  of  the  same  products  in 
other  States.  These  are  products  gen- 
erally requiring  less  skill  than  others, 
and  for  which  training  is  more  readily 
and  economically  arranged.  Moreover, 
such  industries  are  "mobile"  in  the  sense 
that  the  "set-up"  and  "tear-down"  cost 
and  time  are  far  lower  than  in  many 
other  industries.  Another  characteris- 
tic is  the  fact  that  the  "applied  labor 
cost"  is  a  more  significant  element  than 
in  other  industries.  Thus,  any  marked 
difference  in  wage  rates  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  competi- 
tive advantages. 

The  most  direct  threat  is  represented 
by  outright  transfer  of  jobs — either  by 
partial  or  total  removal  of  plants  from 
Pennsylvania  to  such  other  States. 


Fimi 


Mel^Kirin  Ilo-iiery  Mill... 

ConestoRa  Cot  Km 

Vanity  K;iir  .Mills 

Brooks  Bros 

Duplan  Corp  _ . 

Skyline  Hosiery 

•Sanson  Hosiery. 

Viffilunt  Mills 

Schwarzenl.ach  HijU'r  Co. 

Duplan  Corp 

Burlington  Mills 

Bus«T  ill.  (i.)  Silk  Corp.. 

Pennsheer  Hosiery 

Burlington  .Mills.  

Juliu.s  Kayser*  Co.. 
Sanson  Hosiery .. 

SliepiH<r.l  MllKs.  

Duplan  Corp. 


But  these  removals — plant  loss — are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  picture.  Equally 
as  devastating  are  the  business  failures 
in  Pennsylvania  caused  by  the  insur- 
mountable competition  which  far  lower 
labor  costs  in  these  right-to-work  States 
make  possible.  Pennsylvania  has  more 
than  its  share  of  such  unfortunate  com- 
petition from  such  sources. 

Another  unfortunate  result  stems  from 
the  sharply  reduced  plant  expansion  or 
new  plant  establishment  which  marks 
the  Pennsylvania  experience  in  a  num- 
ber of  industries  which  once  flourished  in 
our  State. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  those  in- 
dustries in  which  there  is  a  rapidly  and 
constantly  changing  style,  fashion,  and 
vogue — responding  to  varying  consumer 
demands  and  favor.  Such  industries- 
fashion,  apparel,  and  so  forth — have  al- 
ways been  marked  by  great  turnover  in 
ownership,  management,  and  so  forth. 
What  has  happened  in  Pennsylvania  is 
that  in  many  such  industries  there  has 
not  been  the  expansion  or  new  plant  es- 
tablishment to  which  Pennsylvania  would 
be  entitled  as  a  result  of  national  indus- 
trial growth,  because  such  new  plant  es- 
tablishmentr— or  expansion — has  taken 
place  in  the  right-to-work  States  instead. 

Whole  industries  have  been  so  affected, 
and  their  employees  as  well.  Thus,  while 
the  national  wage  levels  edge  upwards 
continually,  while  the  gross  national 
product  pushes  up  and  up,  and  consumer 
demand  is  constantly  increasing,  work- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  who  are  employed  in 
these  industries  affected  by  such  a  vicious 
competition  find  themselves  either  work- 
ing for  wages  which  are  lower  than  many 
others  in  the  same  communities  or  are 
constantly  confronted  by  constant  em- 
ployer demand  for  wage  reductions  and 
abandonment  of  fringes,  and  so  forth,  in 
order  to  survive  the  crushing  impact  of 
right-to-work  competition. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fully 
document  the  total  impact  of  right-to- 
work  competition  on  jobs  and  wages  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  so  because  such 
Information  was  not  required  In  the 
gathering  of  statistical  data  In  the  past. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  include  some 
evidence  of  plant  and  job  loss  as  a  result 
of  right-to-work  competition  in  my  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  information  fol- 
lowing refers  to  the  removal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania industry  to  right-to-work  States. 


Relocated- 


Froin- 


.Mohnton,  Pa 

Lanenster,  Pa 

Reading.  Pa 

Phila'lelpliia,  Pa... 

T#liigliton,  Pa 

Reading.  Pa 

riianilx'rslmrK.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Altoona.  Pa 

Nanticokc,  Pa 

Einniaus.  Pa 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Richlandtown,  Pa. 

AUentown.  Pa 

Penns  Orove 

Ephrata,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
-.1  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Ilazleton,  Pa 


To- 


Royal  Swan,  Inc.. I  Emmaus,  Pa.,  Catasauqua.'Pa.,"  AUentown,"Pa 


Ashelwro.  N.C.  (1946) 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  (1947) 

Alabama  (1948) . . !! 

Greenville,  ri.C.  (1948) 

North  Carolina  (1949) 

Pilot  Mountain,  N.C.  (1949) 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee  (1949) 

Clinton,  S.C.  (19.50) 

Luray,  Va.  (1950) 

North  Carolina  (1951) 

North  Carolina  (1952) 

Tennessee  (1952) 

Florida  (19.5-.') 

North  Carolina  (19,52) 

South  Carolina. . 

Mississippi  2  plants  (1953) 

Wilson,  N.C.  (ig.'W) 

Virginia,  North  Ciuollna,  South  Carolina  (1953^55) 
Moved  to  their  southern  plants  (1952-53) 


Jobs  lost 


150 

600 

47.') 

185 

50 

75 

80 

100 

175 

800 

,S50 

135 

!J5 

3.W 

225 

150 

125 

2,000 

1,000 
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Firm 


Burlington  Mills 

Puplan  Corp 

Burlington  Mills 

Do 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co 

Kent  Manufacturing  Co 

Puplan  Corp 

Delta  Finishing  Co 

Collins  &  Aikman 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co 

Franklin  Process  Co 

Indian  Head  Mills 

Do 

Burlington  Mills 

Hess  Goldsmith 

Ferdinand  W.  Mostertz 

Indian  Head  Mills 

Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons 

Narricot  Corp 

Judy  Bond 


Relocated— 


From— 


Philadelphia,  Pa. North  Carolina  (1953). 

Hazleton,  Pa ^o. 


To— 


MacShore  Blouses .-. 

Top  Mode  Manufacturing 

?\\;\r\  Fashions 

J.  Screiher  A  Sons 

Sidele  Fashions 

Rothenhergs 

Ideal  Shirt 

Philip  &  Jones 


Joy  Togs 

National  Pants 

Campalong 

Marlboro  Shirt 

4  Nectie  Shops 

Pittsburgh  Standard  Conduit  Co. 
Emerson  Imperial  Lighting  Co — 

Midland  Ross  Corp 

Sandler  Manufacturing  Co 

Rubber  Corp  

Pullman  Manufacturing  Co 

Philip  &  Jones - 


Do. 
Do. 


Catasauqua,  Pa - 

Landsdale,  Pa • 

Philadelphia,  Pa - 

Clifton  Heights,  Pa 

Berw-yn,  Pa — 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do -- 

Uniontown,  Pa.. - - 

Philadelphia,  Pa - 

do - - - 

do 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. - - 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Eddvstone,  Pa 

do 

Fullerton,  Pa,  Philadelphia,  Pa -- 

Philadelphia  and  contracting  plants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philadelphia,  Pa - 

Harrisburg,  Pa.. ^ - 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do - 

do... - 

McAlisterville,  Pa - 

Sykesville,  Pa. 

Meadville,  Pa 


.do. 


(Now 


Jobs  lost 


Greensburg,  Pa 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Clearfield,  Pa 

Butler,  Pa.. 

Erie  Coimty 

Etna,  Pa 

Latrobe,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

West  Hazleton,  Pa... 

Willlamsport,  Pa 

Hastings,  Pa. 


Lutz  &  Schram --- 

Fred  Whitaker  Co 

Infant  Socks,  Inc -— --- 

Standard  Wire  Cloth 

Standard  Garments - 

O.  E.  Szekely  <t  Associates -- 

Standard  Garments - 

Morton  M.  Rose 

Proctor  Electric - --- -- 

National  Metal  Products 

Rittenhouse  Hosiery 

Lite-More  Electric 

Movie  Star  Manufacturing  (lingerie) 

James  Lees  &  Sons  (carpets) 

J.  B.  Martin  Co -- 

Shallcross  Manufacturing  Co 

1)-J  Industries - --- 

Belle  Chemical -- - - 

Lifetime  Pools  Equipment... --- 

Hess  Goldsmith - 

Stephano  Brothers  (tobacco) w---- 

Elcctric  Service,  Delta  Star  Electric  Division,  H.  K. 
Porter  Co. 

Oil  Well  Supply - v.— --•— f^v 

Electric  Service  Works,    Delta  Star   Electric   Di- 
vision, H.  K.  Porter  Co. 

Duff-.Norton  Co 

Champion  Dishwashing  Co — -- 

F.  W.  Mestertz  &  Sons - 

Penn  Dale --- -- 

Singer  Fidelity - 

Frantz  Candies,  Inc 

Combustion  Engineers  Corp 


Kane,  Pa. 


Minersville,  Pa. 


Total  loss  of  jobs  (in  this  survey  alone) 

Total  number  of  plants  lost  (in  this  survey  alone) ,  98. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Reading,  Pa — 

(York,  Pa.) 

Dallastown,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Columbia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

...do - 

Canonsburg,  Pa 

Boyertown,  Pa 

West  Mifflin,  Pa 

AUentown,  Pa 

Bridgeport,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Collingdale,  Pa 

Clearfield,  Pa 

Womelsdorf,  Pa 

Renovo,  Pa 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 


South  Carolina  (1954) 

Wallace,  S.C.  (1954) 

Pickens,  S.C.  (1954).. 

North  Carolina  (1954) 

Moved  to  their  southern  plants  (1954) 

North  Carolina  (1957) • 

South  (1958) 

South  (1960) - 

"^;do^r'!i"""!^;!"ii"iiiii-iiiiiii 

North  Carolina  (1961) 

do - 

South  (1962) - 

South  (1963) : • 

do. - 

Bovkins,  Va.  (1965) 

Florida,   Alabama,   Texas,   North    Carolina. 

employs  over  2,000  in  these  States.) 
South  Carolina  (1951).    (Now  employs  2,500  people.)-. 
North  Carolina  (1952).    (Now  employs  300  people.).. 
South  Carolina  (1959).    (Now  employs  450  people.)... 
Virginia  (1959).    (Now  employs  500  people.) 
South  Carolina  (1959).    (Now  employs  .500  people.) . .. 

Mississippi. -— 

Contract  work  in  South  (1948) 

Alabama  (1948) 

Arkansas - 

Alabama  (1950) - 

Mississippi  (1954) 

Arizona  (1956) 

Tennessee  (1956) -- 

South  (1958) .- 

Texas  (1963) 

South  Carolina  (in  process) — 

Teimessee  (within  next  6  months) 

Virginia - - 

Arkansas  (1959) - - 

South - 

Alabama  (1952)  - - — • 

Arkansas 

Alabama  (1956) -- 

Arkansas -- — 

Alabama  (1956) --- 

Arkansas -- - • 

Virginia  (1964) - 

North  Carolina  (1956) ---• 

South  (1956) - 

Mississippi  (1956) 

South  Carolina  (1956) 

"Georgia"  ("1956)"'.]- 

South  Carolina  (1957) 

North  Carolina  (1957) - 

....do - - 

South  Cwolina  (1958) -- -- 

Florida  (19.58)     .- - - 

Mississippi  (1958) ---- 

Georgia  (19,58) .- 

South  Carolina  (1958) --- 

North  Carolina  (1958) 

Florida  (1959) 

North  Carolina  (1960-62) 

Mississippi  (1960-62) 

South  (1960-62) 

North  Carolina  (1961) 

Virginia  (1961) - - 


Braddock,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa — 

Erie,  Pa 

Phil!«lelphia,  Pa.. 

do 

do 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Monongahela,  Pa. 


Texas  (1962). 

Virginia  (1962). 

North  Carolina  (1962). 

....do - 

South  Carolina  (1962). 

Texas  (19f)3) 

North  Carolina  (1963). 
North  Carolina  (1964). 
Tennessee  (1965) 


250 
1,400 
350 
375 
600 
250 
300 
600 
400 


300 
200 
100 
400 
800 
125 
450 
450 
400 
500 

250 
100 
250 
350 
250 
300 
76-100 
400 


250 
600 
100 
300 
200 
100 
250 
600 
300 
100 
109 
100 


300 

iio 


300 
35 

200 

60 

250 

100 

300 

300 

12 

200 

61 

230 

20 

180 

300 

150 

150 

25 

25 

25 

600 

110 

100 

350 
150 

70 

85 
126 

67 
250 

60 
150 


25,731 


In  some  instances,  the  aforementioned 
figures  represent  jobs  lost  when  final 
shutdown  occurred  and  does  not  reflect 
gradual  job  decline  preceding  plant  clos- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation has  been  long  overdue.  Section 
14(b)  is  an  affront  to  the  ability  of  the 
American  workingman.  It  Is  an  en- 
croachment on  his  freedom  of  choice  and 
a  limitation  on  his  capability  to  advance. 
He  has  been  frustrated  in  this  endeavor 
for  much  too  long  in  too  many  States. 
It  is  time  for  a  uniform  Federal  law  gov- 


erning union  security  agreements.    Let 
us  today  provide  for  that  time. 

Following  is  the  list  of  witnesses  called 
by  Chairman  Fred  Hartley  of  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  in  the  80th  Congress. 
These  witnesses  are  numbered  in  order 
of  appearance  before  the  committee  from 
February  5,  1947,  to  February  19. 1947: 

1.  February  5:  Hon.  Gerald  W.  Landls  (In- 
diana), Member  of  Congress,  antllabor. 

2.  February  5:  Hon.  Clare  E.  Hoffman 
(Michigan) ,  Member  of  Congress,  antllabor. 


3.  February  6:  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith  (Vir- 
ginia), Member  of  Congress,  antllabor. 

4.  February  7:  Hon.  Francis  Case  (South 
Dakota) ,  Member  of  Congress,  antllabor. 

5.  February  11:  Willford  I.  King,  chair- 
man. Committee  for  Consltutional  Govern- 
ment, antllabor. 

6.  February  11:  Mr.  Forney  Johnston,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  on  behalf  of  National  Coal 
Association,  antllabor. 

7.  February  12:  Dr.  Harold  Moulton,  rep- 
resenting the  Brookings  Institution,  anti- 
labor. 

8.  February  12 :  Dr.  Harold  Metz,  represent- 
ing the  Brookings  Institution,  antllabor. 
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9.  February  12:  Jerome  V.  Morrison,  pres- 
ident. Allen-Morrison  Sign  Co.,  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  antilabor. 

10.  February  12:  Mead  J.  MulviblU,  gen- 
eral counsel  for  "Western  Pennsylvania  Brew- 
ers Association  and  Pennsylvania  State  Brew- 
ers Association,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  antilabor. 

11.  February  12:  Hugh  H.  C.  Weed,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Carter  Carburetor 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  antilabor. 

12.  February  12:  Hoyte  P.  Steel,  chairman, 
special  committee  on  boycotts.  National  Elec- 
trical Manufacturers  Association,  antilabor. 

13.  February  13:  Hon.  (Dr.)  A.  I.  Miller,  a 
representative  In  Congress  from  Nebraska, 
antilabor. 

14.  February  13:  Abraham  Norman,  repre- 
senting the  Norman  Dairy,  Inc.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  antilabor. 

15.  February  13:  L.  B.  Bewley,  director.  In- 
dustrial relations,  Stockham  Pipe  Fittings 
Co..  Birmingham,  Ala.,  antilabor. 

16.  February  13:  Edgar  R.  Alles,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  anti- 
labor. 

17.  February  13:  A.  C.  Fletcher,  Quick- 
Charge.  Inc..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  antilabor. 

18.  February  14:  Grant  L.  Cook,  chair- 
man, national  affairs  council,  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich.,  antilabor. 

19.  February  14:  Almon  E.  Roth,  president. 
National  Federation  of  American  Shipping. 
Inc.,  antilabor. 

20.  February  14:  Roland  Rice,  general 
counsel.  American  Trucking  Associations, 
Inc..  Washington,  D.C.,  antilabor. 

21.  February  15:  Samuel  L.  Travis,  944 
Penobscot  Building,  Detroit.  Mich.,  antilabor. 

22.  February  17:  Rolla  D.  Campbell,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  on  behalf  of  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  and  Pond  Creek  Pocahontas  Co.. 
antilabor. 

23.  February  17:  Richard  M.  Nixon,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  (Calif.),  antilabor. 

24.  February  17:  George  B.  Chrlstensen. 
Winston.  Strawn  &  Shaw,  Chicago.  111.,  anti- 
labor. 

25.  February  17:  Arthur  O.  Lampland. 
president.  Lampland  Lumber  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  antilabor. 

26.  February  18:  H.  L.  Strobe!,  president. 
Associated  Farmers  of  Monterey  County;  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Associated  Farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia, antilabor. 

27.  February  18:  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
president  of  the  National  Music  Camp  of  In- 
terlochen,  Mich.,  antilabor. 

28.  February  18:  George  P.  McNear,  Jr., 
president,  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroad, 
antilabor. 

(February  18:  Walter  C.  Kelser,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  requested  time  to  testi- 
fy. Chairman  told  him  to  testify  later  on; 
for  labor.) 

(February  18:  Statement  of  W.  D.  Johnson, 
vice  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors; time  to  be  given  later;  for* labor.) 

29.  February  18:  C.  A.  Smith,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  antilabor. 

30.  February  19:  Hon.  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Smith.  Member  of  Congress,  Ohio,  antilabor. 

31.  February  19:  Robert  H.  Keys,  president 
of  Foreman's  Association  of  America,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  for  labor;  31st  witness  was  finally  al- 
lowed to  testify. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  F^oodI. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  make  an  announcement 


because  I  think  all  Members  would  want 
to  know  that  the  President  has  just  fin- 
ished his  statement.  He  has  declared 
that  he  is  not  going  to  call  the  Reserve 
components  or  the  National  Guard  at 
this  time.  The  draft  call  will  be  doubled 
from  17,000  to  about  35,000  and  there  will 
be  an  increase — not  stated — but  appar- 
ently not  large,  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Defense  Department  now  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  supplemental  in  January. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  FMr.  HortonI. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
concluded  that  repeal  of  the  permissive 
provision  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
allows  States  to  forbid  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  that  includes  a  union 
membership  requirement  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  establishing  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  for  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  important  that  the  issue  involved 
here  be  understood  clearly  and  com- 
pletely. Much  of  the  mail  I  have  received 
on  this  matter  indicates  to  me  that  the 
question  presented  by  the  bill  has  been 
lost  in  a  fog  of  emotional  arguments 
which  are  without  factual  source. 

Section  14<b>,  in  44  words,  allows 
States  to  enact  laws  restricting  or  regu- 
lating trade  union  membership  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  Nineteen  States 
now  have  these  so-called  right-to-work 
laws  in  effect.  Such  statutes  make  illegal 
any  contract  freely  and  collectively 
agreed  to  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment if  that  contract  contains  language 
that  requires  employees  to  join  the  rec- 
ognized union  30  days  after  hiring. 

During  the  18  years  this  authority  has 
been  allowed.  New  York  State  has  not 
enacted  a  right-to-work  law.  Thus,  the 
repeal  of  section  14( b »  would  have  no  ef- 
fect on  any  segment  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  union  organization,  or 
employee  rights  in  New  York  State. 

To  understand  this  total  absence  of 
impact  which  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
means  in  Ncvv  York  and  30  other  States, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  elements  of 
labor-management  relations. 

Rrst.  union  representation  of  employ- 
ees for  bargaining  pun^o-ses  results  solely 
from  a  majority  vote  of  those  workers 
employed  at  the  time  of  organization. 
Under  strict  Federal  standards,  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  a  secret  ballot  is  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  employees  wish  labor 
organization  representation.  If  the  ma- 
jority decides  for  the  union,  that  labor 
organization  becomes  the  bargaining 
agent  in  subsequent  contract  negotia- 
tions with  the  employer.  Similarly,  if 
the  majority  decides  against  union  aflBli- 
ation,  the  process  stops.  In  our  com- 
munity of  Rochester  and  elsewhere  in 
New  York  State,  there  are  many  indus- 
tries where  unions  do  not  represent  the 
employees. 

During  collective  bargaining  sessions, 
the  certified  union  can  include  among 
the  proposals  it  seeks  a  conti-act  clause 
making  it  mandat<?ry  for  all  employees 
to  join  the  union  within  30  days  after 
being  hired.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
a  union  shop. 


Now,  the  employer,  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  bargaining,  can  either  agree  to 
such  a  clause  or  disagree.  He  is  in  no 
way  bound  legally  to  accept  a  union 
shop,  unless  he  agrees  to  it  voluntarily 
in  a  contract  negotiation. 

And,  there  are  in  New  York  and  other 
non-right-to-work  States  numerous  ex- 
amples of  union  contracts  which  have 
no  union  shop  provision. 

But,  in  the  right-to-work  States,  the 
situation  is  different.  In  these  19  States. 
section  14(b)  permits  an  abridgment 
of  this  freedom  of  contract.  The  States 
inject  a  prohibition  into  the  relationship 
between  employer  and  employee.  Those 
at  the  bargaining  table  do  not  meet  in 
a  framework  of  freedom;  they  cannot 
voluntarily  agree  to  a  union  shop. 

Compared  then  with  New  York  and 
the  otlier  States  not  having  right-to- 
work  laws,  these  19  States  operate  on  a 
separate  basis.  And,  it  is  in  this  dis- 
parity that  right-to-work  laws  affect  our 
State  and  others  which  are  industrially 
important. 

The  effect  is  one  of  magnetism.  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States  seeking  to 
expand  their  economics  hold  out  right- 
to-work  laws  as  an  inducement  to  in- 
dustries in  our  area  of  the  Nation.  Com- 
petitive advantages  in  the  form  of  weak 
unions  with  low  v.-age  rates  and  low  labor 
costs  are  cited  as  appealing  and  attrac- 
tive. 

I  find  this  tug  and  haul,  this  setting 
of  State  against  State,  contrary  to  the 
basic  principle  of  our  Nation's  being  an 
economic  whole.  I  also  feel,  and  have 
stated  so  on  many  previous  occasions, 
that  the  collective  bargaining  process 
should  be  left  as  free  as  possible  from 
Gtovernment  control  and  coercion.  If  we 
are  to  legislate  in  this  arena,  it  should 
be  to  encourage  and  promote  collective 
give-and-take  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. Further,  let  us  not  overlook 
an  economic  fact  of  life :  Good  wages  and 
good  working  conditions  are  necessary 
partners  of  production,  'i  here  must  be 
people  able  to  consume  for  business  to 
produce. 

From  many  of  those  oppo.sed  to  re- 
peal of  section  14(b>,  I  have  heard  the 
argument  of  individual  freedom.  But, 
I  believe  this  argument  obviously  over- 
looks that  compusory  union  membership, 
where  it  exists,  is  the  result  of  free  and 
voluntary  agreement  between  employer 
and  employee,  and  is  not  a  condition  im- 
posed by  law.  Consequently,  repeal  of 
section  14 'b)  only  nullifies  right-to-work 
laws.  It  does  not  compel  an  employee  to 
join  a  union  in  order  to  be  employed 
after  30  days  from  hiring  unless  his  em- 
ployer voluntarily  agreed  to  grant  such 
a  contract  provision  to  the  union  demo- 
cratically chosen  by  a  majority  of  his 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Quite  certainly,  there  is  some  element 
of  compulsion  in  requiring  a  worker  to 
pay  union  dues  where  his  employer  has 
agreed  to  a  union  shop.  But,  in  my  be- 
lief, that  compulsion  is  just  as  justifiable 
as  any  other  aspect  of  our  democracy 
which  makes  mandatory  certain  circum- 
stances that  are  the  consequences  of  ma- 
jority rule.  Our  history  as  a  free  people 
is  filled  with  examples  of  trading  per- 
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sonal  prerogatives  for  the  common  good. 
The  alternative  is  anarchy. 

There  also  are  acknowledged  abuses  of 
union  power  just  as  there  are  perversions 
of  power  in  every  other  realm  of  human 
behavior.  But,  because  some  unions 
have  abused  their  power  should  not  mean 
the  loss  of  the  workingman's  ability  to 
bargain  collectively.  The  burden  is  on 
the  public,  on  the  union  leaders  and 
membership,  and  on  the  Government  to 
demand  the  exercise  of  power  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  just  and  responsible. 

A  strong  labor  movement  is  a  vital 
safeguard  for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Without  its  ability  to  face  management 
on  an  equal  footing,  the  public  would 
call  for  an  expansion  of  Government's 
role  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
employed  citizen. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  have 
no  effect  on  labor -management  relations 
in  New  York  State.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  have  the 
effect  of  putting  19  States  on  the  same 
competitive  level  with  New  York  State 
and  30  others.  The  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  will  apply  compulsion  to  an  em- 
ployee only  to  the  extent  that  his  em- 
ployer voluntarily  agrees  to  a  collective 
bargaining  condition. 

Therefore,  having  in  mind  all  that  has 
been  said  and  suggested,  having  reviewed 
carefully  and  closely  all  the  expressions 
of  my  constituents,  and  having  explored 
and  examined  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
real  issue;  namely,  how  best  to  achieve 
a  uniform  Federal  policy  for  labor-man- 
agement relations  as  they  apply  to  the 
union  shop.  I  shall  support  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b) . 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  lady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green  1  to  recognize  in  this  bill,  the 
rights  of  conscientious  religious  fellow 
citizens  who  are  seeking  exemption  from 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  pending 
measure. 

There  are  many  fine  people  in  my 
great  district  who  are  members  of  a  re- 
ligious group  sincerely  and  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  joining  or  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  control  of  other 
organizations. 

Regardless  of  what  views  we  may  hold 
individually  on  the  question  of  joining 
labor  organizations,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  must  accord  to  our  fellow 
citizens  and  fellow  residents  who  feel 
otherwise  full  respect  and  full  protection 
for  their  opinions  and  religious 
convictions. 

I  appreciate  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
under  which  we  are  considering  this  bill 
would  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  consider  the  clarifying,  pro- 
tective amendment  at  this  time  without 
risking  the  disruption  of  the  committee 
program  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  bill 
itself. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  not 
favorable,  according  to  the  leaders  of  the 


House,  to  present  and  consider  the 
amendment  at  this  time.  This  I  regret, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  House  that 
this  amendment  deals  with  the  precious 
right  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  if  we 
do  not  enjoy,  and  will  not  find  some 
way  to  protect,  freedom  of  conscience 
after  all  the  professions  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  all  our  years  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice  for  personal  liberty,  then  we 
really  would  have  nothing  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to  safeguard  one  of  the  basic 
and  most  precious  rights  of  man,  and  of 
course,  this  is  not  true,  since  we  do  have 
a  way  available. 

I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  to  my 
esteemed  and  distinguished  friend,  the 
very  gracious  lady  from  Oregon  that  she 
might  avail  herself  of  the  various  ex- 
pressions of  willingness  to  help  expedite 
action  on  the  bill  that  have  been  made 
in  the  debate  and  in  conferences  and  seek 
to  pursue  the  matter  before  her  own 
great  committee,  so  they,  those  of  us 
desiring  to  join  in  our  advocacy  and  sup- 
port of  the  bill  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  in  a  forum  where  a 
good  start  may  be  made  in  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  an4  pass- 
ing it. 

I  may  state  that  I  am  vei-y  anxious  to 
help  the  conscientious  religious  groups  in 
this  matter  and  propose  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  safeguard  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

I  have  urged  the  very  distinguished 
and  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House  to  lend 
his  suppoi-t  to  the  great  principle  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  as  it  applies  to  this 
bill,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  great 
American  will  give  this  vital  matter  his 
mature  consideration  and,  I  earnestly 
hope,  his  effective  support. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  simply 
this:  If  we  do  not  zealously  safeguard 
and  protect  the  great  democratic,  spirit- 
ual principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  we 
shall  be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rights  of  man,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  put  ourselves  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  here  in 
the  House  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
good  debate  in  the  last  2  days,  pro  and 
con,  on  this  great  issue  which  is  pending 
before  us,  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  a  lot  of  talk, 
I  believe,  has  been  advisedly  devoted  to 
facts  and  figures  supporting  the  two  sides 
of  this  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
little  time  on  something  else  which  I 
think  is  pertinent  to  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here. 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  history  and  I  believe  that  is 
true  of  most  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  particularly  the  history 
of  our  own  country. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  they  have  seen  realized  from  time 
to  time  in  places  in  our  country  intrigue 
us  all.  From  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west.  There  certainly  are  a  great  many 
hallowed  places  in  this  Nation  where 


Americans  have  had  a  rendezvous  with 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  grew  up  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  shall  always  remember  the  first 
visit  I  made  to  Plymouth  Rock  where 
the  pilgrims  landed.  I  feel  it  is  worth- 
while to  stop  here  and  pause  a  minuft 
in  order  to  find  out  why  they  came  here 
in  the  first  place.  Of  course,  the  main 
reason  was  to  be  free  to  worship  as  they 
desired.  They  were  a  minority  group 
fieeing  the  oppression  of  a  majority 
group  in  ^eir  homeland,  England.  So 
it  has  been  over  the  next  250-300  years 
in  the  growth  of  this  Nation  that  most 
of  the  people  who  came  here,  and  most 
of  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  ances- 
tors, came  here  because  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  minority  groups  who  were 
seeking  a  new  life  here  in  this  country 
free  from  oppression,  and  from  oppres- 
sion in  many  cases  from  a  majority 
group. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  early  America 
while  freedom  was  alive  a  growing  con- 
cept, much  remained  to  be  done  to  make 
the  people  truly  free.  The  Colonies  were 
still  subject  to  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  and  they  still  had  royal  gover- 
nors over  here  who  levied  taxes,  and 
they  had  tax  collectors. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  with 
courage  who  called  themselves  patriots 
all  over  the  Thirteen  Colonies— up  in 
Massachusetts,  down  in  Virginia — rose  up 
and  they  began  to  say  things  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as  a  result 
thereof  at  Lexington  and  Concord  the 
shots  were  fired  that  were  heard  around 
the  world.  Then,  right  here  in  this  part 
of  the  counti-y.  over  in  Virginia,  in  a  lit- 
tle capital  city  called  Williamsburg,  a 
great  deal  of  history  was  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  Williamsburg 
last  weekend  with  my  youngest  child, 
trying  to  get  a  little  history  to  brush  off 
on  her.  We  sat  in  the  replica  of  the 
house  (rf  Burgesses.  There  at  this  first 
capital  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  I  remind 
you,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  voices  in 
behalf  of  freedom  was  heard,  that  of 
Patrick  Henry,  who  made  such  a  power- 
ful point  back  in  those  early  days  that 
the  then  Governor  who  presided  over 
the  House  of  Burgesses  accused  him  of 
treason.  And  it  was  those  famous  words 
that  he  uttered  that  I  suppose  sparked 
more  enthusiasm  for  freedom  than  any- 
thing else  in  those  days  and  those  words 
were: 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  a  handful 
of  people  organized  the  Revolution. 
They  took  on  in  battle  the  then  greatest 
power  in  the  world.  England.  They  won 
the  fight.  They  launched  a  new  gov- 
ernment in  freedom  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

You  might  ask.  what  does  that  have  to 
do  with  section  14 (b)  ?  It  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  section  14(b)  for  this  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  descendant  of 
the  Houses  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  court  and 
here  today  on  this  floor,  and  yesterday, 
we  are  debating  and  arguing,  and  today 
we  will  vote,  upon  what  I  think  is  one  of 
the  greatest  issues  of  individual  freedom 
that  this  Congress  will  take  up,  or  that 
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any  Congress  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try has  considered.  This  issue  of  individ- 
ual freedom  that  we  are  debating,  what 
is  it?  It  is  whether  a  man  or  woman, 
free  Americans,  can  hold  a  job  without 
belonging  to  a  union.  It  is  whether  a 
man  or  woman  or  free  American  can  earn 
a  living  without  paying  dues,  some  peo- 
ple say  "tribute,"  to  a  union.  These  are 
some  of  the  ways  of  putting  the  issue. 

I  would  offer  this  to  the  House:  I  think 
that  Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  Jefifer- 
son,  and  some  of  these  other  people  who 
spent  some  time  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, if  they  were  here  today  might  well 
make  this  observation  after  they  had 
listened  to  some  of  the  arguments,  and 
that  is  after  they  had  so  dearly  won  for 
this  Nation  and  for  us  some  individual 
freedom,  we  might  be  making  a  full  circle 
around  again  and  surrendering  a  good 
deal  of  this  dearly  bought  freedom  to  a 
few  people  who  are  union  leaders. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  there 
were  issues  involved  in  early  America  in 
addition  to  individual  freedom.  Certain- 
ly economic  freedom  was  one. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  observe  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was 
a  motto  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny.  Today  we  should 
decide  that  representation  without  taxa- 
tion is  f  reeloading. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  one  of  the 
arguments  made  on  the  opposite  side. 
Any  reasonable  man  or  woman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  knows  union 
dues  are  not  taxation,  and  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, although  sadly,  labor  unions 
today  have  a  power  that  is  almost 
equivalent  to  the  power  of  taxation.  It 
is  power  that  is  not  held  by  any  other 
private  association  or  organization  or 
institution  in  this  land.  I  realize  it  is 
not  always  considered  to  be  fashionable 
to  talk  about  the  beginning  of  our  coun- 
try, and  this  personal  liberty  matter,  and 
to  quote  Patrick  Henry,  but  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  placing  the  level  of  debate  on  this 
very  important  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion at  its  very  proper  constitutional 
level,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

To  continue  a  little  more  about  early 
Americans,  I  talked  about  political  free- 
dom. I  realize,  as  do  all  Americans  real- 
ize, early  Americans  did  not  have  much 
economic  freedom.  In  those  days  when 
we  launched  our  bid  for  liberty,  certainly 
there  were  bound  servants  who  were 
hardly  different  from  slaves.  We  still 
had  slavery.  Then  along  in  the  years 
the  worklngman  organized,  unions  were 
formed,  they  bargained  for  their  wages, 
their  hours  of  work,  and  their  working 
conditions.  An  economic  revolution  oc- 
curred in  this  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  unions  have  contributed 
immensely  to  the  prosperity  and  the  eco- 


nomic greatness  of  America.  They  de- 
serve well-earned  credit  for  having  a 
major  part  in  helping  make  this  Nation 
the  most  power  industrial  nation  in  all 
history. 

No  one  denies  that  in  this  House  and 
certainly  those  Members  on  our  side, 
whether  they  be  opposed  to  repeal  or  in 
favor  of  it  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned, 
recognize  and  believe  very  deeply  in  the 
great  contribution  of  labor  unions. 

But  we  also  feel  strongly  and  fervent- 
ly and  deeply  that  organized  labor  has 
a  tremendous  amount  of  power  today.  It 
does  not  need  more.  Take  the  shipping 
industry  here.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
strike  in  the  shipping  industry  right  now 
that  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  2 
months.  America  has  always  been  one 
of  the  greatest  maritime  nations  in  the 
world  and  has  at  times  occupied  the  No. 
1  position  in  the  world,  but  today  it  is  the 
least  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  reasons  has  been  and  the 
administration  certainly  knows  it  as  well 
as  we  know  it  in  this  House,  the  throttle- 
hold  that  organized  labor  has  on  this  in- 
dustry. As  a  Nation  we  have  literally 
labor-priced  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
markets  in  some  instances. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  argiunent, 
there  is  certainly  another  great  issue  at 
stake  and  that  is  in  the  field  of  States' 
rights,  which  also  is  getting  to  be  a  rather 
unpopular  thing  to  talk  about  these  days. 
I  will  simply  say  this.  That  it  is  a  great 
issue,  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  this 
debate  and  I  see  no  logic  or  reason  why 
we  here  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  this  Congress  should  say  to  19  of 
our  great  States,  indeed  more  than  one- 
third,  that  they  may  not  legislate  in  this 
very  important  field  of  labor  relations. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  issue  is  as  far 
as  States*  rights  are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point 
which  I  think  is  indeed  important. 
Huntley  and  Brinkley,  the  other  day, 
actually  after  the  first  day  of  debate  on 
this  bill,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
agree  with  them  or  whether  you  do  not 
agree,  but  I  think  they  have  always  been 
fairly  favorable  to  the  administration, 
said  this — and  this  is  my  point.  They 
said.  "Who  wants  this  law  repealed  any- 
way?" And  then  they  answered,  "A  few 
labor  leaders."  And  indeed  that  is  so 
because  every  major  poll  in  this  country 
has  shown — the  Harris  poll.  Opinion  Re- 
search, Gallup  poll — that  the  people  in 
this  country  do  not  want  this  law  re- 
pealed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  polls 
also  show  that  opposition  to  repeal  is 
increasing  day  after  day,  after  day.  Al- 
most every  major  newspaper  in  this 
country  is  opposed  to  repeal  of  this  law — 
even  the  Washington  Post.  As  long  as  I 
have  been  here,  for  3  years,  I  have  never 
seen  the  Washington  Post  take  issue  with 
the  administration  on  a  major  issue.  So 
help  me.  yesterday  morning  they  said 
in  their  lead  editorial,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  have  read  it,  "We  think  the 
best  Interest  of  the  country  would  be 
served  by  laying  this  bill  aside."  This  is 
the  Washington  Post.  They  went  on  to 
say  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  about  it  as 
to  why  this  is  a  bad  time  and  a  bad 
place  to  repeal  this  law. 


Let  me  turn  for  a  minute  to  this  argu- 
ment about  the  freeloader.  I  think  it 
has  some  merit.  Certainly  in  America, 
nobody  particularly  likes  somebody  who 
Is  getting  a  free  ride.  And  the  argument 
can  be  made,  and  it  can  be  made  with 
some  sense.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  this 
is  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  all  know  it — that  there  are  all  man- 
ner of  voluntary  organizations  in  this 
country  that  engage  in  all  manner  of 
good  activities  for  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  their  membership  is  not  forced  un- 
der any  law.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
issue  is  so  far  as  this  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  making  a  very  ex- 
cellent point.  I  think  we  should  add  here 
that  so  many  of  the  proF>onents  on  the 
other  side  seem  to  exaggerate  somewhat 
and  seem  to  imply  that  every  benelit 
that  comes  to  the  workingman  comes 
through  union  efforts  and,  therefore, 
nothing  can  come  from  business — that 
nobody  wants  to  give  anybody  anything 
except  what  he  is  forced  to  through 
union  dealings.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  is  that 
many  benefits  come  to  the  workingman, 
and  they  are  not  necessarily  through 
union  activities. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  well  made. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  Harris  poll.  If  those  polls 
truly  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  people, 
as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  I  wonder, 
then,  why  have  not  the  other  31  States  in 
America  taken  advantage  of  section 
14(b)  and  passed  their  own  so-called 
right-to-work  laws. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  I  cannot  answer 
that.  I  do  not  know  why  the  gentle- 
man's State  of  Illinois  has  or  has  not, 
but  I  simply  say.  as  far  as  the  opinion 
polls  are  concerned,  they  do  show  that 
the  people  do  not  want  this  national  law 
repealed.  I  do  not  know  what  they  want 
so  far  as  any  particular  State  law  may 
be  concerned. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  ques- 
tion of  freeloaders,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ir- 
relevant to  this  discussion.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  hope  to  offer — which  I 
hope  will  be  declared  germane — does  not 
provide  any  possibility  for  the  free- 
loader. It  will  require  every  conscien- 
tious objector  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  initiation  and  periodic  dues  either 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  to  a  charity  or 
scholarship  fund  or  welfare  fund  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  between  the  union 
and  the  individual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  other  point? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  An  implica- 
tion has  been  given  which  is  erroneous, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  agree  with  me  on  this. 
I  have  never  said  I  thought  it  should  be 
required  by  law  that  if  any  conscientious 
objector  is  exempted  from  the  union 
shop  agreement,  he  should  be  required 
by  law  not  to  receive  the  beneflts  In 
our  discussion  it  was  purely  on  a  per- 
missive basis.  If  the  employer  wanted  to 
deal  directly  with  the  individual  he 
should  be  permitted  to  do  that.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  agree  and  had  no  intention  of 
making  this  inference. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

I  should  like  to  wrap  up  this  discussion. 
We  do  not  have  much  time  remaining  on 
this  side. 

I  wish  to  make  one  point  about  free 
riders,  which,  I  believe,  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  discussion.  I  believe  it 
applies  to  the  wrong  people,  because  if 
section  14(b)  is  repealed,  then  indeed  the 
union  leaders  themselves  will  be  the  free 
riders,  becaiose  they  will  get  all  kinds  of 
free  additional  union  members,  perhaps 
millions,  because  of  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  If  there  is  any  freeloading  argu- 
ment, it  applies  to  the  labor  leaders  more 
than  the  workers. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  again  what  I 
believe  is  the  issue  here.  It  is  individual 
liberty.  I  believe  it  involves  freedom 
from  coercion.'  I  believe  it  is  in  large 
part  the  same  issue  which  was  argued  in 
this  country  some  200  or  250  years  ago 
by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  and 
most  brilliant  speakers  this  country  ever 
had. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  question  of 
being  for  or  against  unions.  I  believe 
the  action  in  the  House  today  either  will 
affirm  the  basic  concept  of  individual 
liberty  or,  if  we  vote  the  other  way.  will 
strike  it  a  grievous  blow.  That  is  the 
great  issue  before  us.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  vote  is  going  to  be  for  re- 
tention of  14(b),  and  it  is  going  to  be 
for — not  against,  for  individual  freedom 
and  individual  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  history.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  and  the  doings  of 
other  peoples  in  other  times  has  always 
fascinated  me.  How  many  times  have 
each  of  us  stood  at  some  historic  place 
and  fervently  wished  to  be  transported 
back  in  time  and  have  witnessed  some 
great  event  in  history. 

This  land  of  ours  from  north  to  south 
and  east  to  west  is  covered  with  hallowed 
places  where  Americans  have  had  a 
rendezvous  with  history. 

Plymouth  Rock  in  Massachusetts 
where  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620. 

Why  did  these  people  cross  a  mighty 
ocean  in  a  cockleshell  kind  of  a  ship,  and 
face  the  unknown  wilderness  of  a  harsh 
land? 

So  they  might  be  free  to  worship  as 
they  pleased. 

"They  were  a  minority,  seeking  to 
escape  the  oppression  of  a  majority. 


And  so  it  was  over  the  next  250  years, 
waves  of  immigrants  from  all  over  the 
world,  but  Europe  mostly,  came  to  this 
new  land  of  opportunity  where  there  was 
freedom,  not  only  religious  but  economic 
and  political,  far  beyond  the  concepts  of 
any  Old  World  society. 

However,  even  in  the  early  New  World 
of  America,  and  its  Thirteen  Colonies, 
while  freedom  was  a  live  and  growing 
concept  compared  with  Europe,  still 
much  remained  to  be  done  in  freedom's 
behalf. 

The  Colonies  were  still  owned  in  a 
sense,  and  certainly  subject  to  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England.  They  still  sent 
royal  governors  to  run  things,  and 
quartered  troops  to  enforce  their  will. 

The  heavy  hand  of  the  King  was  felt 
throughout  the  new  land  with  his  taxes 
and  tax  collectors. 

People  with  courage  who  called  them- 
selves patriots  began  to  speak  out  for 
freedom  and  then  events  began  to  hap- 
pen in  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  Boston 
tea  party. 

At  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  shots 
heard  round  the  world. 

Nor  were  the  voices  of  freedom  heard 
in  New  England  alone. 

Hereabouts,  in  Virginia,  in  the  colonial 
capital  of  Williamsburg,  there  were  ar- 
ticulate voices  of  freedom  too.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  another, 
George  Washington,  James  Madison, 
and  many  others. 

I  spent  last  weekend  in  Williamsburg 
with  my  youngest  child,  Sarah. 

We  went  to  the  capitol  building  in  Wil- 
liamsburg and  sat  in  the  chamber  of  the 
house  of  burgesses. 

It  was  there  in  that  very  hall  that  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  voice  of  early 
America  sounded  again  and  again,  the 
clear  call  for  freedom. 

That  of  Patrick  Heru-y  who  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  because  he  dared  to 
speak  against  the  arbitrary  taxing 
tactics  of  his  King. 

It  was  here  that  this  great  figure  of 
the  American  Revolution  fired  up  the 
hearts  and  the  courage  of  our  forefathers 
with  those  immortal  words : 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 

Fired  up  and  led  by  a  handful  of  men 
of  vision,  daring,  and  matchless  courage, 
a  determined  minority  of  the  people  in 
these  Colonies  fought  and  won  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  then  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth,  England,  and  launched 
a  new  government,  conceived  in  freedom, 
and  as  Lincoln  so  well  put  it,  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  have  talked  a  little  bit  about  Amer- 
ican history  for  here  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  descendant  if  you 
will,  of  that  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
or  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and 
the  other  legislatures  of  those  Thirteen 
Colonies,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  de- 
bate on  the  great  issue  of  individual  free- 
dom. It  will  be  a  short  debate,  for  this 
House  is  imder  a  gag  rule.  2V2  hours  on 
this  side,  and  not  all  of  that  available  to 
those  who  oppose  this  affront  to  freedom. 
This  House  is  shut  off  frcm  offering  any 
amendment  except  by  permission  of  one 
man— although  we  are  considering  a  law 
directly  affecting  millions  of  American 


workers  and  indirectly  our  whole  popu- 
lation of  195  million.  No  more  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  will  be  before 
this  House  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
yet  this  House  cannot,  and  of  course, 
it  will  not.  offer  an  amendment  without 
the  permission,  and  it  will  not  be  given, 
without  the  permission  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

And  the  issue,  that  we  are  debating, 
and  that  we  will  vote  upon? 

May  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  free  Ameri- 
can, hold  a  job  without  belonging  to  a 
union? 

May  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  free  Amer- 
ican, earn  a  living  without  paying  dues, 
tribute  if  you  will,  to  a  union? 

Shall  a  man  or  a  woman,  in  free  Amer- 
ica, if  he  disagrees  with  the  union  bosses, 
be  coerced,  be  forced,  by  this  House  of 
Representatives  into  a  union  to  be  bossed 
by  those  bosses  that  he  does  not  want  to 
be  bossed  by? 

Shall  a  man  or  a  woman,  in  free  Amer- 
ica, be  coerced  and  forced  by  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  belong  to  a  union, 
whose  bosses  use  his  dues,  his  money,  in 
political  activity  entirely  contrary  to  his 
beliefs?  These  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
putting  the  issue. 

I  wonder  what  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  and 
others  would  think  if  they  were  in  this 
House  today. 

Two  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since 
those  days  of  the  birth  of  this  new  ex- 
periment in  freedom. 

If  they  came  back  today.  I  think  they 
would  say,  "You  have  come  full  circle 
in  surrendering  your  freedoms,  won  so 
hard  by  our  courage  and  our  blood  from 
a  king  and  his  royal  agents,  to  a  few 
union  bosses." 

I  think  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson would  indeed  be  troubled  with 
the  events  here  occurring  today. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  political  free- 
dom and  its  inception  in  this  Nation. 

Economic  freedom  was  in  contention, 
too,  but  perhaps  it  was  less  a  factor,  in- 
volving taxes  mainly. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  American  workers  did 
not  come  with  the  American  Revolution, 
We  still  had  bound  servants  and  ap- 
prentices, little  better  really  than  slaves, 
and  we  had  slavery. 

We  had  no  unions  in  early  America 
and  had  the  idea  been  proposed,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  many  of  the  great  patriots  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  would  have  op- 
posed this  idea  with  all  their  will  and 
vigor. 

But  as  the  Nation  grew  and  matured 
and  the  industrial  revolution  occurred, 
so  too  in  this  Nation,  and  worldwide  for 
that  matter,  came  a  workingman's  rev- 
olution. 

Workmen  banded  together  for  bar- 
gaining strength  into  organizations  they 
called  unions.  And  indeed  this  move- 
ment was  a  revolution  in  all  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  and  violence,  bloodshed 
accompanied  it,  as  in  all  revolutions,  es- 
pecially around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  miion  movement  became  more 
powerful  as  time  went  on  and  during  the 
days  of  the  1930's  and  the  most  favor- 
able legislation— the  Wagner  Act- 
unions  reached  their  highest  power,  and 
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economic  revolution  in  this  Nation  was 
achieved  indeed. 

No  question  in  my  mind  that  the  com- 
ing of  age  of  the  union  movement  has 
been  one  of  the  great  economic  factors 
in  the  forward,  upward,  progress  of  this 
Nation. 

Increased  wages  and  purchasing  pow- 
er, shorter  hours  and  better  working  con- 
ditions have  contributed  enormously  to 
the  high  standard  of  living  and  prosper- 
ity of  this  Nation,  and  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  for  our  prosperity  rightly  be- 
longs to  the  unions. 

No  reasonable  man  would  deny  this, 
but  neither  would  any  thoughtful  man 
deny  that  vmions  now  wield  enormous 
power  in  this  Nation  of  ours,  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  power. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  great  issues  that 
we  are  faced  with  here  today. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  pretty  astute 
political  pundits  that  organized  labor 
controls  this  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  89th  Congress.  I  expect  the  vote 
we  cast  today  will  prove  or  disprove  it. 

But  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  if  we 
vote  to  repeal  section  14(b)  we  will  place 
great  additional  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  labor  bosses.  For  we  shall  hand  over 
to  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers who  would  prefer  not  to  be  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

We  shall  put  at  their  disposal  millions 
of  more  dollars  which  will  be  used  for 
political  activity  to  elect  or  defeat  can- 
didates for  this  House  and  the  other, 
and  to  influence  legislation  which  comes 
before  us. 

This  is  why  Representative  Griffin 
wants  to  be  able  to  offer  his  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  not  permit  him  to  do. 

It  will  also  permit  a  further  strength- 
ening of  a  throttle  hold  upon  the  eco- 
nomic lifestream  of  this  Nation.  We 
could  spend  weeks  of  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject alone.  A  good  case  can  be  made 
that  labor  leaders  have  labor  priced  this 
Nation  out  of  some  of  the  world  mar- 
kets, and  have  deliberately  cost  Amer- 
ican workers  countless  jobs  through  their 
stupidity. 

To  take  one  concrete  example,  Amer- 
ica from  earliest  times,  was,  and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly,  a  great  maritime  na- 
tion. Today  despite  subsidies  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  we 
are  by  far  the  least  significant  of  the 
world's  maritime  nations,  because  of  the 
shortsighted  union  leader  policies. 

We  have  priced  ourselves  out  of  the 
world  maritime  market. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  an  almost  2- 
month  senseless  strike. 

There  is  grave  doubt  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  be  a  maritime  nation  unless  the 
U.S.  Government  steps  in  and  takes  over 
shipping  in  this  country,  and  then  labor, 
employers,  and  the  public  will  all  be  the 
loser. 

Long  years  ago,  Lord  Acton  said: 

Power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely. 

This  is  surely  an  issue  before  us  today 
also. 

I  have  talked  about  individual  free- 
doms, at  stake  here,  about  economic  con- 
sequences of  compulsory  unionism,  and 


about  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  labor  leaders. 

There  is  another  great  issue  at  stake, 
the  right  of  the  several  States  in  this  field 
of  labor  relations. 

Despite  the  wish  of  some  people  to 
downgrade  and  even  abolish  States,  they 
are  still  political  entities,  and  we  are  still 
a  republic,  an  association  of  States,  which 
have  surrendered  some  of  our  govern- 
mental functions,  but  still  retained  many 
others. 

There  is  no  logic  or  reason  why  we  here 
in  this  House  should  say  to  19.  well  over 
a  third  of  our  States,  that  they  must 
force  their  citizens  to  join  unions,  espe- 
cially when  the  right-to-work  laws  are 
equally  protective  of  unions  and  their 
members  as  they  are  of  nonunion  mem- 
bers. It  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  let  the 
individual  States  legislate  also  in  these 
matters. 

Now  then,  let  us  explore  some  facts 
about  these  right-to-work  laws. 

Who  wants  the  repeal  of  14(b)  any- 
way? Is  it  the  people  of  America?  In- 
deed no.  It  is  the  labor  leaders.  They 
are  cashing  in  their  chips  for  the  politi- 
cal victory  they  helped  L.B.J,  win  last 
November. 

And  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  section 
14(b>.  The  labor  bosses  helped  win,  but 
the  dice  of  politics  came  up  with  a  lucky 
combination  called  social  security  and 
the  bomb  scare.  Nothing  to  do  with 
14tb). 

And  it  is  well  that  we  remember  that 
in  this  House,  for  we  all  have  to  stand  for 
election  in  a  year. 

L  B.J.  will  not  be  running  and  there 
will  be  new  issues.  They  will  be  rent  sub- 
sidy, foreign  aid  to  Egypt,  14(b>,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  things  like  that.  And  some 
of  these  issues,  including  this  14(b).  are 
going  to  mean  election  or  defeat  for  Con- 
gressmen the  next  time  out.  L.B.J. 's  long 
coattails  will  not  be  around  for  the  hang- 
ing onto. 

Now  what  do  the  people  back  home  feel 
about  14(b)?  My  response  has  been 
overwhelming,  a  landslide  in  favor  of  re- 
tention of  14(b> .  I  am  told  that  this  has 
been  true  of  other  Congressmen. 

But  let  us  not  be  content  with  our  own 
opinions.  Perhaps  they  are  p]  ejudiced. 
Every  major  poll  in  this  Nation  i-Gallup, 
Harris,  Opinion  Research,  all  come  up 
with  a  wide  margin  agains .  repeal. 
These  figures  are  nationwide  and  take 
into  consideration  the  labor  areas,  where 
sentiment  for  repeal  may  be  strong.  So 
it  means  that  the  people  in  rural  and 
light  industrial  districts  are  heavily 
against  repeal.  Moreover,  the  polls  show 
an  ever-increasing  margin  against  re- 
peal. 

What  about  the  news  media?  Here 
too  the  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly 
against  repeal  of  section  14(b).  Just 
about  every  major  newspaper  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favor  of  retaining  14(b). 
Papers  who  were  and  are  strongest 
in  support  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, like  the  New  York  Times,  have  se- 
verely criticized  the  President  for  kow- 
towing to  the  labor  bosses  on  this  Issue. 
More  papers  from  non-right-to-work 
than  right-to-work  States. 

Listen  to  this  comment.  Let  us  start 
in  Austin,  the  capital  of  L.B.J. 's  home 


State,  and  where  he  owns  the  only  TV 
station. 
The  American  says: 

Forcing  all  workers  to  Join  a  union  and 
work  In  a  closed  shop  comes  perilously  close 
to  dictatorship. 

The  New  York  Dally  News: 

If  the  President  does  swing  his  weight  In 
Congress  for  repeal,  he  will  be  acting  as  a 
servant  of  labor  leaders  and  not  of  all  the 
people. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Herald: 

Voices  must  be  raised  to  retain  this  section 
of  Taft-Hartley.  It  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  free  economy  and  total  union 
domination  destroying  our  individual  free- 
dom. 

New  York  Times : 

But  it  is  a  callous  overslmplicatlon  to  sug- 
gest that  no  element  of  individual  liberty  Is 
at  stake  and  that  the  paramount  right  in 
the  equation  Is  that  of  management  and  la- 
bor to  make  whatever  disposition  of  the 
workers  they  deem  mutually  satisfactory. 
Now  that  the  President  and  the  AFL-CIO 
have  insisted  on  reopening  the  century-old 
fight  over  the  union  shop,  it  Is  the  obligation 
of  Congress  to  consider  all  the  equities  and 
the  safeguards  at  issue. 

If  the  ellminatiiyn  of  section  14(b)  is  the 
only  contribution  Congress  can  make  toward 
a  more  balanced  labor  law,  It  wUl  be  better 
advised  to  leave  the  law  alone. 

New  York  Journal-American: 

We  are  for  labor  unions.  The  Hearst  news- 
papers were  among  the  first  in  the  news- 
paper industry  to  reach  agreements  with  la- 
bor unions. 

But  we  are  also  for  freedom  of  Job  choice, 
and  opposed  to  compulsion  by  Government 
legislation.  It  seems  elementary  that  no  one 
should  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  if  he 
doesn't  want  to.  Just  as  no  businessman 
should  be  compelled  to  join  any  commercial 
organization. 

We  have  found  ourselves  In  agreement 
with  most  things  L.B.J,  has  done.  We  feel 
that  In  most  matters  we  think  as  the  Presi- 
dent does.  Our  thinking  usually  being  alike. 
we  have  often  concurred  with  his  views.  But 
we  think  he  is  wrong  in  urging  abolition  of 
laws  which  give  a  worker  the  right  to  belong 
or  not  to  belong  to  a  union,  and  urge  him 
to  reconsider  his  request  to  Congress. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
It's  extraordinary  that  a  nation  so  dedi- 
cated to  liberty  should  want  to  take  away 
that  right;  and  that  compulsory  unionism 
should  become  a  rallying  cry  of  people  call- 
ing themselves  liberals. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

It  Is  one  of  the  remarkable  anomalies  of 
our  times  that  people  who  cherish  their 
designation  as  liberals  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  pressing  for  compulsory  un- 
ionism. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  and  all 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers: 

This  newspaper  believes  that  labor  unions, 
honestly  run,  perform  valuable  service  for 
their  members,  the  community,  and  the 
country. 

But  we  also  favor  keeping  alive  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  choice  In  an  Increasingly 
regimented  v/orld. 

Now  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  the  statement,  "figures  don't  lie." 
You  can  manipulate  figures  to  prove  al- 
most anything. 
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But  It  is  plainly  evident  in  this  right- 
to-work  law  controversy,  that  figures  are 
certainly  not  on  the  side  of  the  labor 
leaders.  Their  main  argument  is  that 
these  laws  are  union  busting  and  tend 
to  hold  wages  down. 

But  figures  show  that  union  growth 
in  right-to-work  States  has  been  strong 
and  steady  and  that  per  capita  personal 
income  and  hourly  earnings  have  shown 
a  greater  percentage  increase  in  right-to- 
work  States,  than  non-right-to-work 
States. 

Among  the  top  15  States,  in  wages  paid 
industrial  workers,  7  were  right-to-work 
States. 

The  other  main  argument  used  by  the 
union  leaders  is  the  appeal  to  passion — 
the  freerider-freeloader  argument.  The 
argument  is  not  sound,  and  any  reason- 
able man  knows  it. 

There  are  all  manner  of  voluntary  pri- 
vate organizations  and  they  engage  in 
all  manner  of  activities  which  benefit 
society  as  a  whole.  A  good  chamber  of 
commerce  benefits  all  merchants,  the 
nonmembers  and  freeriders,  as  well  as 
those  who  pay  their  dues.  This  House 
would  not  for  a  moment  consider  a  law 
requiring  all  merchants  to  belong  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

The  argument  is  that  because  a  ma- 
jority, theoretically  a  majority  of  one. 
want  to  join  a  union,  then  all  must  join 
a  union.  It  is  just  as  sound  to  say  be- 
cause the  Democrats  won  an  election  in 
one  State,  or  the  Republicans,  then  all 
Republicans  must  become  Democrats — 
or  all  Democrats  must  become  Republi- 
cans.   It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 

But  it  is  more  than  that.  Quite  apart 
from  a  free  ride,  many  workers  do  not 
want  to  be  taken  for  a  ride  and,  the  two 
times  I  have  campaigned  for  this  oflSce, 
union  members  have  tolJ  me  so,  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  They  resent  deeply 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  some  of  their 
union  leaders.  They  resent  deeply  their 
dues  being  used  in  support  of  social  and 
economic  issues  diametrically  the  oppo- 
site of  theirs.  Especially  do  they  resent 
the  fact  that  their  money  is  being  used 
for  political  activity  in  behalf  of  a  polit- 
ical party  which  is  not  theirs,  and  in  be- 
half of  candidates  they  do  not  want  in 
public  oflBce. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  free-rider 
argument  is  used  to  describe  the  wrong 
people.  If  section  14(b)  is  repealed,  then 
indeed  the  union  leaders  will  be  the  free 
riders,  harvesting  for  free,  and  without 
any  work  on  their  part,  countless  num- 
bers of  workers  who  do  not  want  to  join 
a  union. 

It  is  remarkably  revealing  and  con- 
vincing to  me  what  great  men  and  great 
minds  in  this  Nation,  deeply  interested 
and  sympathetic  to  the  union  movement, 
have  said  about  closed  shops. 

Judge  Brandeis,  one  of  the  great 
liberal  jurists  of  all  time: 

The  American  people  should  not  and  will 
not  accept  unionism  if  It  Involves  the  closed 
shop.  They  will  not  consent  to  the  exchange 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  employer  for  tyranny 
of  the  employee. 

Sam  Gompers,  the  most  revered  name 
in  the  American  labor  movement: 

No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come  from  com- 
pulsion. 


Justice  Black: 

There  cannot  be  wrung  from  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  workers  to  assemble  a  further 
constitutional  right  to  drive  from  remunera- 
tive employment  all  other  persons  who  will 
not  or  cannot  participate  In  union  assem- 
blies. 

Summing  up,  the  great  issue  before 
this  House  is  not  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  labor  vmions.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  individual 
human  rights  and  individual  freedoms. 
It  is  whether  we  are  to  further  enhance 
the  enormous  power  of  labor  bosses,  not 
only  over  individual  workers,  but  over 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of 
this  Nation. 

The  biggest  favor  we  could  do  here  to- 
day for  organized  labor  would  be  to  vote 
for  the  retention  of  14(b)  and  against 
this  bill. 

Justice  Brandeis'  brilliant  mind  saw 
the  issue  clearly  and  his  voice  expressed 
it  eloquently  when  he  said: 

The  ideal  condition  for  a  union  Is  to  be 
strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to  have  In  the 
trade  outside  Its  own  ranks  an  appreciable 
number  of  men  who  are  nonunlonlsts.  In 
any  free  community  the  diversity  of  char- 
acter, of  beliefs,  of  taste — indeed  mere 
selfishness — will  Insure  such  a  supply.  If  the 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege  of  Individualism 
Is  protected  by  law.  Such  a  nucleus  of  un- 
organized labor  will  check  oppression  by  the 
union  as  the  unions  check  oppression  by  the 
employer. 

Unions  do  not  need  the  repeal  of  14(b) . 
I  asked  one  of  the  local  union  presidents 
from  Florida,  who  came  to  see  me,  about 
the  status  of  the  workers  in  his  local. 
He  told  me  he  had  100-percent  member- 
ship. 

As  one  union  member  put  it: 

Good  unions  don't  need  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  and  bad  unions  don't  deserve  it. 

In  summary,  the  issue  here  is  indi- 
vidual liberty,  freedom  from  coercion. 
It  is  exactly  the  issue  that  precipitated 
the  American  Revolution. 

It  is  the  same  issue  so  wonderfully 
expressed  in  our  great  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  res- 
olutions and  declaration  of  rights  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  this  Nation. 

The  action  of  this  House  today  will 
affirm  the  basic  concept  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom,  or  it  will  strike  it  a 
grievous  blow.  That  is  the  great  issue 
before  us. 

My  vote  will  be  for  the  retention  of  14 
(b)  and  for  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  repeal 
of  14(b)  is  designed  to  give  the  employers 
of  this  country  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  Nation's  entire  business 
community. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
cheap  labor  competition  from  Japan  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  no- 
body ever  talks  about  the  cheap  labor 
competition  right  here  within  our  own 
Union,  when  19  States  have  substantially 
lower  wage  standards  and  are  attracting 
markets  from  those  States  which  have 


higher  wage  standards.  So  this  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  businessman  of  this 
country  an  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  business  commimity. 

It  is  designed  also  to  give  the  American 
worker  an  opportunity  for  equal  protec- 
tion of  his  job. 

But  most  important — and  I  should  like 
to  liave  my  colleague  from  Florida,  who 
just  made  a  statement  about  individual 
liberty,  hear  this — the  repeal  of  14(b) 
epitomizes  the  essence  of  our  democratic 
concept  in  America,  and  I  say  "demo- 
cratic" and  a  small  "d."  This  will  re- 
store majority  rule  in  labor  relations. 
That  Is  all  it  will  do. 

Let  us  review  how  a  union  gets  started, 
so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

If  a  union  wants  to  organize  a  shop, 
they  go  down  and  pass  out  leaflets  and 
do  various  other  things  to  attract  the 
interest  of  the  workers  of  that  factory. 
If  they  are  successful — and  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  not  successful — but  if 
they  are  successful  in  getting  30  percent 
of  the  workers  in  that  factory  to  sign  a 
petition  for  a  secret  election,  to  be  run  by 
the  Federal  Government,  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  an  election  is 
ordered. 

If  a  majority  of  the  workers  In  that 
factory — and  I  say  a  majority — vote  for 
the  union,  only  then  can  the  union  be 
recognized.  If  only  50  percent  vote  for 
the  union,  the  union  loses.  It  must  be 
at  least  51  percent.  The  majority  must 
agree  to  have  that  union.  When  that 
majority  has  voted  for  a  union  as  its 
collective  bargaining  agent,  then  with- 
in 30  days  all  the  workers  of  that  factory 
join  that  union.  But  remember,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  must  first  vote  for 
a  union  in  that  shop  before  any  worker 
in  that  shop  is  required  to  join  the  un- 
ion. 

Now,  my  friend  talks  about  personal 
liberty  and  individual  freedom.  We  have 
a  Supreme  Court  in  our  Nation  which 
day  in  and  day  out  hands  down  deci- 
sions 5  to  4.  The  whole  country  is 
guided  by  that  majority  rule.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  four  judges  and  those 
who  agree  with  the  four  judges  can  go 
their  own  way.  All  Americans  abide  by 
the  Court's  majority  rule.  In  1960  this 
Nation  elected  by  a  scant  majority  of 
160,000  votes  a  President,  even  though 
there  were  more  than  45  million  votes 
cast.  We  did  not  say  to  all  of  those  who 
voted  against  that  President,  "You  go 
your  own  way."  The  whole  country  ad- 
hered to  the  election  of  that  President. 

The  doctrine  of  majority  rule  is  a  key- 
stone of  this  Republic.  Why,  then, 
should  we  apply  a  different  rule  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try? Let  us  go  the  other  way  and  let 
us  assume  these  workers  do  not  like 
their  union  and  they  think  the  labor 
leaders  are  no  good  and  want  to  get  rid 
of  this  union.  What  do  we  do  there? 
If  30  percent  petition  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  a  decertification 
election  and  if  51  percent  of  the  workers 
in  that  shop  say,  "We  do  not  want  this 
union,"  even  though  49  percent  do  want 
the  union,  the  union  is  decertified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  us  put  this  in  Its 
proper  perspective.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  here  about  taking  away 
the  rights  of  people  and  about  personal 
liberty  and  the  usurpation  of  individual 
rights.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  apply 
the  doctrine  of  majority  rule  to  member- 
ship in  labor  organizations,  as  we  do  to 
everything  else.  I  do  not  hear  anybody 
suggesting  around  here  that  the  stock- 
holders of  a  big  corporation  should  be 
able  to  go  their  own  way  because  the 
majority  of  the  stockholders  have  voted 
on  a  stock  dividend  or  a  split  or  some- 
thing else. 

So  I  say,  my  friends,  that  the  Issue  In 
this  debate — and  this  is  the  issue  that  the 
Members  will  have  to  decide — is  whether 
or  not  you  have  faith  and  whether  or  not 
you  have  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of 
majority  rule  which  has  served  this 
country  so  well.  What  makes  us  differ- 
ent than  any  other  social  order?  That 
very  concept  of  majority  rule  in  America. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  who 
would  oppose  the  amendment  are  in 
effect  saying  that  they  do  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  American  worker,  through 
majority  rule,  to  take  care  of  his  own 
destiny.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  worker  to  trust  him  with 
his  own  decision  whether  majority  rule 
shall  apply  to  him. 

Twice  during  recent  months.  President 
Johnson  has  made  a  direct  and  forceful 
appeal  to  Congress  for  repeal  of  section 
14<b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  On  both 
occasions,  the  President  stated  his  objec- 
tive to  be  a  reduction  of  the  conflicts 
that  divide  the  citizens  in  several  States. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  position, 
and  will  therefore  support  passage  of 
H.R.  77,  when  the  bill  is  put  to  a  vote 
in  this  House.  In  so  doing,  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent's position,  but  his  stated  reason  as 
well. 

Misnamed  right-to-work  laws  pres- 
ently exist  in  19  States  of  the  Union. 
Five  others  experimented  with  such  laws 
for  a  time,  rejecting  them  where  experi- 
ence showed  they  did  not  create  jobs, 
they  did  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  a 
job,  and  they  did  not  stimulate  the  brisk 
inrush  of  new  business  and  industry  so 
enthusiastically  promised. 

To  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  such 
laws  gave  rise  to  festering  disimity  among 
the  citizens  of  their  own  States,  and  with 
other  States  as  well,  when  attempts  were 
made  to  attract  business  and  industry 
with  a  so-called  good  labor-management 
atmosphere. 

What  they  meant,  of  course,  was  no 
labor-management  atmosphere — for.  in 
right-to-work  States,  collective  bargain- 
ing is  so  restricted  and  diluted  as  to 
threaten  the  very  right  of  workers  to  join 
together  to  negotiate  with  their  em- 
ployers on  matters  of  mutual  interest 
and  concern. 

Competition  among  individuals,  among 
businesses,  or  among  States,  founded  on 
fairness,  justice,  and  good  public  policy, 
is  a  healthy  condition.  But  when  com- 
petition is  based  upon  restrictive  policies 


against  one  group — and  I  am  talking 
here  about  the  human  matters  of  fair 
wages  and  good  working  conditions — 
then  such  competition  is,  in  my  opinion, 
evil,  degrading,  and  disruptive. 

Competition  between  so-called  right- 
to-work  States  and  those  States  that  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers is  not  often  stated  in  terms  as  blimt 
as  I  have  used.  Nevertheless,  the  under- 
lying implication  is  ever  present. 

One  has  to  look  no  further  than  the 
comparative  national  standing  among  19 
so-called  right-to-work  States  and  the 
31  States  that  permit  imion  shops. 

Which  of  the  right-to-work  States  is 
a  major  industrial  State?  The  answer, 
none. 

What  are  the  comparative  working 
conditions  in  right-to-work  States?  The 
answer,  the  worst. 

What  are  the  per  capita  incomes,  wage 
rates  and  purchasing  power  in  right-to- 
work  States?    The  answer,  the  lowest. 

What  are  the  social  protections — 
safeguards  against  child  labor,  provisions 
for  unemployment  compensation  and 
workmen's  compensation,  and  reason- 
able minimum  wage  rates  for  workers  in 
right-to-work  States?  The  answer,  the 
very  least — and,  in  some  instances,  they 
do  not  exist  at  all. 

Interstate  competition  for  business  and 
industry  founded  in  such  conditions 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  any  State,  nor 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  not 
mean  overnight  correction  of  such  sit- 
uations. But  it  will  at  least  make  a  be- 
ginning effort  possible,  under  a  uniform 
national  labor  policy. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mrs.  MiNKl. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  H.R.  77  and  to  urge  its  passage. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  would 
have  us  all  believe  that  those  who  sup- 
port this  bill  are  against  freedom  and  in- 
dividual rights.  My  support  of  this 
measure  is  with  equal  vehemence  that 
freedom  and  individual  liberty  are  our 
paramount  responsibility,  and  are  not 
sacrificed  by  repeal  of  14(b) . 

Our  country  is  based  upon  the  concept 
of  representative  government.  We  have 
a  Federal  Government  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  make  general  laws  for 
the  entire  country.  We  have  a  Federal 
law  governing  labor-management  affairs. 
I  believe  this  law  should  apply  equally 
upon  all  citizens  throughout  America. 

Just  as  it  cannot  be  that  the  Federal 
law  governing  pure  foods  and  drugs  is 
subject  to  a  determination  by  each  State 
as  to  whether  they  want  to  be  bound  by 
it  nor  of  the  civil  rights  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  that  it  shall  or  shall  not 
apply  in  each  given  State  by  the  decision 
of  the  local  legislature,  so  in  the  field  of 
labor  legislation,  the  law  should  apply 
equally  to  all  States. 

Just  as  a  school  bond  issue  approved 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  ought  not 
to  be  revocable  by  individuals  who  do 
not  believe  in  public  expenditure  for 
schools — so  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively on  all  proper  issues  ought  not  to 


be  denied  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions by  act  of  a  State  legislature  con- 
trary to  the  avowed  principles  set  forth 
in  national  legislation. 

This  is  the  issue  which  I  feel  is  in- 
volved in  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
which  gives  the  right  to  State  legisla- 
tures to  decide  whether  in  their  States 
the  Federal  law  shall  apply.  This  is 
contrary  to  our  concept  of  representa- 
tive government  in  America. 

No  working  person  in  America  will  be 
forced  by  this  repeal  to  join  a  union  in 
America  if  management  does  not  agree 
to  a  union  shop.  The  repeal  of  this  sec- 
tion does  not  take  away  the  right  of  the 
worker  to  resist  a  union  if  this  is  the  wish 
of  his  employer  or  of  his  management. 
A  union  shop  situation  can  only  arise  if 
management  sees  fit  to  make  this  so  in 
its  bargaining  with  the  employees'  union. 

Repeal  of  14(b>.  therefore,  would  leave 
the  question  of  a  union  shop  entirely  up 
to  the  wishes  of  the  employer  and  union 
formulating  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  as  is  the  case  in  my  State  of 
Hawaii  already. 

Thirty-one  States  today  follow  the 
present  Federal  law.  Nineteen  States 
have  gone  their  own  way  in  this  matter. 
The  question  is:  Should  not  this  Federal 
law  be  made  equally  applicable  in  all 
States?  The  Federal  law  does  not  re- 
quire membership  in  a  union  in  order  to 
work;  it  leaves  this  matter  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  in  which  labor  and  man- 
agement make  the  ultimate  decision. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  the  Fed- 
eral policy  on  the  matter  which  I  seek  to 
preserve.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Federal  system  is  at  stake 
in  this  matter — as  is  the  whole  concept 
of  representative  government — and  I 
urge  your  support  of  H.R.  77. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
unduly  simplistic,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  here, 
stripped  of  its  sloganistic  shroud,  is  not 
the  issue  of  right  to  work  in  any  sense 
at  all,  because  a  man  derives  his  right  to 
work  as  he  derives  his  right  to  life,  not 
conferred  upon  him  by  any  government 
and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
any  government,  Federal  or  State. 

Rather,  I  think  the  issue  here  is 
whether  men  who  are  working  have  the 
right  to  organize  securely  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  to  gain  respectable 
wages  and  the  right  working  conditions. 
The  issue  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  one 
of  right  to  work,  but  of  the  right  to  freely 
bargain  for  the  right  kind  of  work. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
its  leaders  have  wisely  sought  the  guid- 
ance and  counsel  of  religious  scholars 
and  spokesmen.  And  rightly  so,  for  while 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  fun- 
damental tradition  of  our  American  sys- 
tem, it  is  nonetheless  true  that  it  must 
function  and  govern  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  standards  of  morality. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  Nation  arises, 
basically,  from  the  three  major  religious 
faiths  of  the  people — Protestant,  Catho- 
lic and  Jewish.  American  religious  lead- 
ers, cognizant  of  their  obligation  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  rights  and  interests 
of  their  adherents,  and  of  society  as  a 
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whole,  have  spoken  out  with  deep  under- 
standing on  many  of  the  great  issues. 
This  was  as  true  in  1775  as  it  is  today, 
190  years  later.  The  issue  before  us 
today — repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  section 
14(b) — the  question  of  continued  en- 
couragement of  so-called  right-to-work 
laws — has  been  met  directly  and  force- 
fully by  the  three  faiths. 

They  are  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  so-called  right-to-work  scheme  as 
harmful  to  the  common  good.  They 
make  a  united  plea  for  the  right  of  man- 
agement and  labor,  if  they  see  fit,  to 
make  union  security  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment— a  decision  to  be  reached  in 
private  and  free  collective  bargaining. 
They  unanimously  endorse  union  security 
as  morally  good. 

These  are  the  views  of  the  most  wide- 
ly representative  religious  spokesmen  in 
America.  While  no  Member  of  this 
House  will  take  them  as  a  mandate,  and 
rightly  so,  each  will  do  well  for  himself, 
for  his  constituency  and  for  the  Nation 
in  which  he  holds  high  public  office,  to 
consider  them  most  carefully  in  the 
moral  context  of  this  national  issue. 

The  Reverend  J.  Edward  Carothers, 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Economic  Life,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
U.S.A.,  had  this  to  say : 

In  taking  the  position  that  union  member- 
ship as  a  basis  of  continued  employment 
should  be  neither  required  nor  prohibited 
by  law.  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chtirches  has  expressed  its  view 
that  the  ultimate  objective  of  these  laws 
l9  one  which  should  not  be  imposed  by  leg- 
islative action.  We  believe  that  upon  this, 
as  upon  many  other  subjects  of  common  con- 
cern, the  contracting  parties  should  be  free 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  In  the  bargaining 
process. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  law  should  be 
enacted  which  restricts  the  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility of  labor  and  management  to  de- 
cide through  collective  bargaining  whether 
or  not  a  union  shop  provision  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  particular  contract  between 
them. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
George  G.  Higgins,  director  of  the  social 
action  department  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference,  said  this: 

The  ethical  Issue  Involved  in  this  contro- 
versy concerns  the  right  to  compel  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
Even  If  an  overwhelming  majority  of  work- 
ers wish  a  union  shop,  do  they  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  minority  conform 
to  this  decision?  Since  the  right  to  work 
Is  the  right  to  life  itself,  may  conditions  be 
imposed  upon  (It)? 

The  response  to  both  these  questions  Is  a 
straight  "yes." 

If  an  employer  and  a  union  agree,  in  col- 
lective bargaining,  that  union  security  would 
aid  Industrial  relationships,  they  are  In  ef- 
fect laying  down  a  regulation  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  their  Industrial  conamunity. 
When  a  worker  accepts  employment  in  that 
plant,  he  Is  no  longer  a  detached  Individual, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  community  and  Is 
governed  by  Its  rules.  The  alternative  to 
such  a  procedure  would  be  chaos  and  the 
breakdown  of  Industrial  society. 

Summing  up  the  Jewish  position  was 
Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hlrsch,  In  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.     Rabbi  Hirsch  said: 

In  the  historic  context  in  which  14(b) 
was  written,  there   Is  little  doubt  that  its 


supporters  viewed  It  as  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing labor's  strength.  The  real  purpose  was 
not  to  give  freedom  to  the  individual  worker, 
but  to  give  license  to  the  employer;  not  to 
grant  labor  rights,  but  to  deprive  labor  of 
rights. 

Jewish  tradition  has  always  emphasized 
the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  necessity  for 
men  to  associate  together  to  achieve  common 
objectives.  If  it  was  true  in  ancient  times, 
then  how  much  more  is  It  true  in  our  day 
that  a  single  employee  Is  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary treatment  of  his  employer  unless  he 
and  his  fellows  can  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

Our  society  Is  now  engaged  In  a  struggle  to 
eliminate  poverty.  How  Inconsistent,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  encourage  the  poor  to  organize 
to  help  themselves,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
to  deprive  the  laborer  of  his  most  viseful 
tool — the  right  to  organize  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  theologians  have 
spoken  out  on  this  issue  in  the  interests 
of  broader  understanding  of  the  moral 
issue — and  the  moral  obligations  in- 
volved, In  both  the  matter  before  us  now 
and  the  action  we  will  soon  take  on  it.  I 
bring  their  views  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  today  not  only  because  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  with  them,  but 
because  I  believe  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  find  them  invaluable  in 
determining  his  vote  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Kun- 

KELl. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  fimdamental  purposes  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  to  establish  a  uniform, 
national  policy  in  the  area  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.  Section  14(b)  is  the 
only  exception  In  the  act  to  this  policy. 
Section  14(b)  enables  the  States  to  pro- 
hibit employers  and  labor  unions  from 
freely  contracting  with  each  other  to  re- 
quire membership  in  the  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  continued  employment. 

I  strongly  support  the  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  sacrosanct.  In 
my  considered  judgment,  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  will  In  no  way  weaken  the 
Taft-Hartley  or  Landrum-Griffin  laws, 
nor  would  it  give  unions  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage in  either  organizing  or  In  nego- 
tiating. 

The  controversy  over  the  proposed  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  has  created  pas- 
sionate support  and  equally  Intense  op- 
position. As  a  result,  the  facts  tend  to 
be  lost  In  the  welter  of  strong  emotions 
and  visceral  reactions.  This  has  result- 
ed in  many  misconceptions  about  what 
would  happen  If  section  14(b)  were  re- 
pealed. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  this:  elimina- 
tion of  the  so-called  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  will  not  affect  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever the  strength,  scope,  or  extent  of 
union  organizing  activity  In  the  31  States 
that  do  not  have  such  laws.  The  status 
and  rights  of  employers  In  those  31  States 
will  be  exactly  the  same  whether  section 
14(b)  Is  repealed  or  whether  it  stays  on 
the  statute  books.  Make  no  mistake 
about  this.  Indeed,  repeal  will  probably 
have  a  stimulating  effect  In  raising  the 
economic  level  of  both  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  the  non-rlght-to-work  States. 
Repeal  will  improve  the  business  cli- 
mate and  the  financial  well-being  of 


these  non-rlght-to-work   States  them- 
selves. 

Turning  specifically  to  Pennsylvania, 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  right- 
to-work  legislation  by  the  States  agree 
that  the  chances  of  Pennsylvania  enact- 
ing such  a  law  are  Infinltestlmal,  If  not 
nonexistent.  This  is  true  into  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Governor  Scranton  won 
his  election  by  an  enormous  majority  in 
1962.  During  his  campaign,  he  opposed 
rlght-to-work  legislation.  He  went  fur- 
ther than  that  by  pledging  himself  to 
veto  any  such  bills  If  the  State  legisla- 
ture passed  them.  Senator  Scott,  in 
his  1964  campaign,  pledged  himself  to 
vote  for  repeal  of  section  14(b) .  Despite 
President  Johnson's  majority  of  well 
over  a  million  votes  in  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Scott  carried  the  State  by  a  safe 
margin.  Both  of  these  elections  are 
clear  Indications  of  how  the  voters  of 
Pennsylvania  feel  on  this  issue. 

The  19  States  with  right-to-work  laws 
have  been  making  strenuous  and  fre- 
quently successful  efforts  to  better  their 
economic  conditions.  They  have  cer- 
tainly tried  to  induce  industry  to  locate 
within  their  borders.  Wage  scales  in 
these  States,  In  most  Instances,  average 
well  below  the  wage  rates  in  the  non- 
right-to-work  States.  If  wage  rates  In 
the  right-to-work  States  should  rise  as  a 
result  of  repeal  of  section  14(b),  their 
purchasing  power  would  Increase  and 
their  citizens  would  be  able  to  buy  more 
of  the  goods  produced  elsewhere — in- 
cluding non-right-to-work  States. 

Fair  competition  among  the  States  to 
attract  industry  is  healthy  and  normal. 
But  this  competition  must  be  fair.  And, 
frequently  right-to-work  States  use  com- 
petitive methods  which  are  not  really 
fair.  Cost  economies  achieved  by  means 
of  lower  wages  and  poorer  working  con- 
ditions In  the  face  of  equal  productivity 
are  not  a  legitimate  element  of  fair  com- 
petition. Wage  earners  are  entitled  to 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  their  produc- 
tivity regardless  of  where  they  work. 
The  basic  purpose  of  union  organization 
is  to  see  that  workers  receive  their  just 
economic  rewards. 

Rlght-to-work  States  frequently  ap- 
peal to  prospective  nev/  Industries  on  the 
basis  of  the  State's  rlght-to-work  law, 
with  the  clear  implication  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  law  assures  the  employers 
of  a  competitive  advantage  because  of 
lower  labor  costs. 

All  of  us  who  represent  constituencies 
in  the  more  highly  Industrialized  States 
are  confronted  with  this  continuing 
threat  of  unfair  economic  competition. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  caus- 
ing me  to  support  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 
The  Wagner  Act,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  are  com- 
plicated pieces  of  legislation.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  intelligent  people  do  not  en- 
tirely understand  the  laws.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  how  many  of  my  friends  be- 
lieve that  in  the  31  States  not  having 
right-to-work  laws  union  membership  Is 
legally  compulsory  for  all  the  employees 
in  any  enterprise  which  has  been  orga- 
nized by  a  vmlon.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous. 

The  provision  In  Taft-Hartley  per- 
mitting employers  and  unions  to  agree  to 
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union  security  arrangements  is  an  ex- 
tremely limited  one.  Where  compulsory 
union  membership  exists,  it  is  the  result 
of  free  and  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween employer  and  union.  It  is  not  a 
condition  imposed  by  law.  If  section 
14<bi  is  repealed,  thereby  nullifying 
State  right-to-work  laws,  no  employee 
could  be  compelled  to  join  the  union  in 
order  to  hold  his  job  unless  his  employer 
voluntarily  agreed  to  grant  such  a  con- 
tract agreement  to  a  union  democrati- 
cally chosen  by  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Thus,  in  the  non-right-to-work  States 
there  are  large  enterprises  which  bargain 
with  powerful  unions  and  have  never 
agreed  to  a  union  shop  provision  in  the 
contract  despite  the  insistence  of  the 
unions  on  the  inclusion  of  such  a  require- 
ment. Striking  examples  are  General 
Electiic  Co.,  the  Annstrong  Cork  Co.,  and 
the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 

If  you  phrase  the  question,  "Do  you 
believe  in  the  right  of  two  parties  to 
make  free  contracts?"  instead  of  "Are 
you  in  favor  of  right-to-work  laws?" 
you  will  frequently  receive  an  affirmative 
answer  to  both  questions  from  one  and 
the  same  person.  Yet  a  "yes"  to  the  first 
question  would  clearly  infer  that  you 
favored  repeal  of  section  14(b),  whereas 
an  afarmative  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion would  indicate  that  you  favored 
retention. 

If  14  <b)  is  repealed,  the  closed  shop, 
which  requires  the  employer  to  hire  only 
those  job  applicants  who  are  already 
members  of  the  union,  would  still  be  un- 
lawful. The  employer  could  still  hire  or 
reject  any  job  applicant  at  his  own  com- 
plete discretion.  The  employer's  power 
of  selection  is  not  impaired  at  all.  Under 
a  union  shop  contract  agreement,  the 
freely  selected  employees  are  required  to 
join  the  union  within  a  certain  specified 
time.  Employees  could  not  be  deprived 
of  their  jobs  even  if  they  lost  their  mem- 
bership in  the  union,  unless  such  loss  of 
membership  were  solely  the  result  of  a 
refusal  to  pay  their  dues  or  initiation 
fees.  Loss  or  denial  of  union  member- 
ship would  not  constitute  a  lawful  basis 
for  an  employee's  loss  of  his  job. 

There  is  an  additional  safeguard 
which  is  all  too  often  overlooked.  Taft- 
Hartley  specifically  makes  it  unlawful  to 
compel  employees  who  are  required  to 
join  the  union  under  a  union  ship  agree- 
ment to  pay  a  flee  in  an  amount  which 
the  Labor  Board' finds  excessive  or  dis- 
criminatory. 

Therefore,  aside  from  the  requirement 
to  pay  union  dues  and  initiation  fees 
which  are  neither  discriminatory  nor  ex- 
cessive, the  employee  required  to  join 
the  union  has  no  other  obligation  to  the 
union  as  a  condition  to  keeping  his  job. 
Repeal  of  section  14  "^b)  would  leave  this 
fundamental  plan  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-GrifBn  Acts  unchanged. 

Taft-Hartley  provided  certain  safe- 
guards for  employers  against  certain 
types  of  union  activities  such  as  second- 
ary boycotts,  jurisdictional  strikes,  cer- 
tain types  of  picketing,  et  cetera.  More 
importantly,  the  closed  shop  was  com- 
pletely outlawed,  and  only  the  limited 
type  of  union  shop  already  described,  was 
permitted,  even  in  those  States  without 


right-to-work  laws.  None  of  these  safe- 
guards would  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

The  Landrum-Griflfln  Act  strengthened 
the  ban  on  secondary  boycotts,  outlawed 
hot  cargo  contracts,  and  prohibited  ex- 
tortionate picketing,  et  cetera.  It  cre- 
ated a  bill  of  rights  for  union  members, 
protecting  union  funds  against  misuse, 
erecting  certain  safeguards  to  assure  fair 
union  elections,  and  provided  a  proce- 
dure for  the  removal  of  union  officials  by 
the  union  membership.  None  of  these 
protections  afforded  by  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  would  be  either  eliminated  or 
weakened  by  the  repeal  of  section  14* b). 
Thus,  it  is  plain  that  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  make  no  fundamental 
change  in  the  safeguards  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts  have 
made  available  to  rank-and-file  union 
members,  employees,  and  employers. 

In  my  judgment,  both  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts  are  sound 
laws,  helpful  to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. I  support  them  both.  But 
again,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  to  establish  a 
national  labor  policy. 

The  general  public  has  a  strong  inter- 
est in  sound  labor  relations.  Therefore, 
the  public  interest  should  always  receive 
the  most  attentive  consideration.  But  I 
feel  that  the  public  interest  is  helped 
rather  than  hurt  by  the  existence  of 
union  security  arrangements.  There- 
fore, that  issue  should  be  decided  by  la- 
bor and  nianagement  through  free  col- 
lective bargaining  without  the  interven- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  directly  affected 
by  It. 

Many  people  contend  that,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  the  issue  concerning  the 
Tightness  or  the  wrongness  of  the  union 
shop,  the  States  should  have  the  right  to 
permit  or  to  prohibit  this  form  of  union 
membership.  Previously,  I  have  shown 
that  one  purpose  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  was  to  establish  a  national  labor 
policy.  I  believe  I  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  leaving  this  decision  to  the 
States  merely  gives  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  to  those  States  which  seek 
to  improve  their  economic  fortunes  at 
the  expense  of  labor  over  those  States 
seeking  to  achieve  the  highest  labor 
standards  consistent  with  sound  In- 
dustrial development.  But  the  letters 
received  on  this  subject  lead  me  to  believe 
that  what  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
genuine  States  rights  argument  is  not 
so  in  fact. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  repealed  those 
provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act  which  per- 
mitted a  complete  closed  shop  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  a  strictly  limited  type 
of  union  shop.  It  applied  a  nationwide 
ban  on  the  closed  shop.  If  those  who  ad- 
vance the  "States  rights"  argument  were 
genuinely  concerned  In  achieving  States 
rights  as  such,  they  would  certainly  ask 
that  section  14(b)  be  amended,  not  only 
to  authorize  the  States  to  prohibit  all 
forms  of  compulsory  union  membership, 
but  would  also  urge  that  it  permit  the 
States  to  impose  any  and  all  forms  of 
compulsory  membership  including  the 
complete  closed  shop.  That  would  make 
section  14(b)  a  two-way  street  with  no 


limit  on  the  power  of  the  State  to  act  in 
either  direction.  No  one  suggested  this 
in  any  of  the  mail  I  have  received  oppos- 
ing repeal  of  section  14(b).  Committee 
members  tell  me  that  not  a  single  witnes« 
appeared  in  behalf  of  such  a  proposal. 
Personally,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  barring  the 
closed  shop  is  sound  and  should  be  re- 
tained on  a  national  basis.  And  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  the  confusion  existing  in 
respect  to  section  14(b)  is  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  union  shop  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  closed  shop  or  the 
preferential  shop  on  the  other  hand. 

When  a  union  wins  recognition  as  bar- 
gaining agent  with  the  employees,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  compels  the  union  to 
bargain  not  only  for  union  members  but 
also  for  all  employees,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  union. 
This  is  imposed  by  law,  and  not  by  con- 
tract between  employer  and  employee. 
Therefore,  nonunion  employees  can 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  union  bar- 
gaining without  the  need  of  paying  the 
union  dues.  Obviously,  there  will  be  a 
proportion  of  them  who  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity.  In  the  right- 
to-work  States,  the  union  has  no  re- 
course to  protect  Itself  against  this  situ- 
ation. This  free-ride  feature  is  strongly 
resented  by  the  unions,  and  with  reason. 

The  bill  was  brought  up  under  what 
amounted  to  a  gag  rule.  Practically  no 
amendments  could  be  offered.  There 
were  amendments  suggested  which  would 
have  improved  this  bill  considerably. 
Therefore,  I  voted  "no"  on  the  previous 
question  because  this  was  the  only  way 
by  which  a  parliamentary  path  could  be 
opened  to  provide  for  consideration  of 
the  amendments.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  one  introduced  by  Mrs.  Edith  Green, 
the  gentlelady  from  Oregon.  This  would 
have  enabled  Individuals  who  have  re- 
ligious convictions  against  joining  or 
financially  supporting  labor  organiza- 
tions to  be  excused  from  doing  so  If  ^  1 ' 
they  paid  a  sum  equal  to  the  initiation 
fees  and  periodic  dues  uniformly  required 
as  a  condition  of  acquiring  and  main- 
taining membership  in  the  labor  orga- 
nization to  a  charitable  fund  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Individual  and  the 
union,  or,  if  (2)  they  paid  a  like  sum 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  never  override 
peoples'  deep  religious  convictions.  In 
a  free  society  this  Is  a  true  fundamental. 

A  number  of  people  have  urged,  as  a 
reason  for  retention  of  section  14(b) ,  the 
theory  that  its  repeal  would  deprive  peo- 
ple of  "the  privilege  of  free  choice  and 
the  priceless  values  of  individual  free- 
dom." "These,"  they  argue,  "are  basic 
Issues."  If  they  are,  then  should  these 
not  be  provided  on  a  national  basis  for 
those  in  the  non -right-to-work  States 
such  as  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  those 
In  the  right-to-work  States?  Why 
should  Pennsylvania  be  discriminated 
against?  If  Congress  supports  the  ex- 
tension of  these  alleged  lawful  rights  to 
some,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  them 
from  people  located  in  other  sections  of 
our  Nation,  is  Congress  not  promoting 
the  same  kind  of  discrimination  which 
the  civil  rights  bill.  In  another  field,  is 
designed  to  end?    Are  we  not  creating 
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two  classes  of  citizens,  depending  on 
where  the  particular  citizen  happens  to 
live? 

If  these  are  constitutional  rights,  then, 
clearly,  they  are  protected  under  the 
Constitution  and  by  the  courts.  However, 
the  Wagner  Act,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  have  been 
in  effect  for  many  years.  They  have 
never  been  held  unconstitutional.  Few, 
if  any,  deny  or  question  the  power  of 
Congress  to  act  in  this  field  and  to  blan- 
ket it  It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument 
brings  out  clearly  why  section  14(b) 
should  be  repealed  and  why  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  made  national  in  scope. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  debate  draws  to 
a  close  the  issues  are  the  same  as  they 
were  when  it  began,  at  least  as  I  see 
them.  The  basic  question  Involves  the 
protection  of  fundamental  Individual 
rights. 

In  an  editorial  published  yesterday, 
the  Washington  Post  referred  to  the 
'delicate  balance"  struck  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  this  area.  The  bill  before 
the  House,  calling  for  the  outright  re- 
peal of  14(b)  will  have  far-reaching 
effects,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
focus  for  a  moment  on  the  ultimate 
effect  that  this  action  might  have  on  the 
future  of  the  labor  movement  itself. 

Without  regard  to  the  legality  or  il- 
legality of  the  union  shop,  Samuel 
Gompers  believed  strongly  that  the 
strength  of  the  union  movement  depends 
upon  voluntary  principles — support  and 
dedication  won  through  persuasion. 

Gompers  said : 

No  lasting  gain  can  come  from  compulsion. 
If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear  apart.  •  •  • 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  men  and  women  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  do  not  reject  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  labor's  structure  has 
been  built  •  •  •  but  base  your  all  upon 
voluntary  principles. 

The  outright  repeal  of  14(b)  may  be 
hailed  by  some  today  as  a  victory  for 
labor — but  those  who  are  truly  dedicated 
to  the  long-range  best  interests  of  a 
strong  and  responsible  labor  movement 
should  listen  again — and  ponder — the 
words  of  Gompers : 

No  lasting  gain  can  come  from  compulsion. 

In  1947,  the  Congress  wrestled  with 
the  same  fundamental  issue  that  you  are 
struggling  with  today  in  your  minds  and 
hearts:  Should  Congress  authorize  and 
legalize  union  shop  agreements  through- 
out the  50  States? 

But  keep  in  mind  that  Congress  In 
1947  had  another  choice  available;  there 
was  the  other  possibility:  Congress  could 
have  outlawed  compulsory  unionism 
throughout  the  50  States — with  national 
right-to-work  law. 

That  is  the  route  already  taken  by 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

Of  course,  the  individual  has  no  choice 
in  Russia  but  to  belong  to  what  are 
called  labor  unions  in  that  country.  But 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  free 
world — even  in  those  European  countries 
that  are  considered  socialistic — union 
membership  is  voluntary. 


But  in  1947,  Congress  struck  a  com- 
promise— between  the  two  widely  diver- 
gent philosophies  and  points  of  view. 

The  Issue  of  compulsory  unionism 
and  whether  it  should  be  legal  goes  so 
deep  in  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  people 
that  Congress  in  1947  struck  a  balance 
and  chose  to  leave  this  vital  decision 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  each  State. 
This  proved  to  be  a  wise  decision — a 
workable  compi'omise.  Whether  or  not 
a  State  has  legislated  on  this  subject, 
section  14(b)  leaves  with  the  people  of 
each  State  the  power  and  authority  to  do 
so  if  and  when  they  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary. The  vei-y  existence  of  this  author- 
ity is  an  important  and  meaningful 
check  on  the  abuse  of  union  power. 

As  I  have  said,  surely  if  Congress  is 
going  to  take  away  State  power  in  this 
area,  then  we  must  substitute  Federal 
safeguards  for  the  individual  workers 
who  will  be  affected. 

If  the  delicate  balance  struck  in  1947 
is  upset  through  passage  of  H.R.  77, 
without  adequate  and  effective  safe- 
guards, what  will  be  the  ultimate  result 
in  terms  of  the  labor  movement — and  its 
public  acceptance? 

How  will  the  American  people  react 
to  nationwide  compulsory  unionism  with 
no  safeguards  for  the  individual?  No 
check  against  excessive  union  power? 

If  you  vote  for  this  bill,  in  effect,  you 
will  be  voting  second  class  citizenship  for 
millions  and  millions  of  workers. 

In  effect,  you  will  say  that  a  worker 
must  choose  between  his  job  and  his 
right  as  an  individual  citizen  to  support 
the  political  causes  and  the  political 
party  of  his  choice. 

You  will  be  voting  to  force  workers  to 
choose  between  their  jobs,  bread  for  their 
families — and  their  religious  convictions. 
And,  in  the  absence  of  more  effective 
safeguards  than  are  on  the  books  today, 
you  will  be  voting  to  block  Negroes  in 
some  areas  from  apprentice  training  and 
job  opportunities.  Make  no  mistake 
about  It,  In  some  areas  each  new  union 
shop  agreement  that  comes  into  effect 
after  repeal  of  14(b)  will  represent  a  step 
backward  for  the  Negro  in  his  battle  for 
job  opportunities. 

Do  you  really  believe  the  American 

people  will  stand  for  this— for  very  long? 

You  know  what  the  vast  majority  of 

the  American  people  think  about  this 

issue — 

You  know  from  youi*  mail — 
You  know  from  every  poll  that  has 
been  taken  on  this  subject. 

You  know  what  the  newspaper  opin- 
ion is  in  your  district  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

If  the  Congress  passes  this  bill  In  fla- 
grant disregard  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  you  will  have  to 
vote  on  a  national  right-to-work  law  pro- 
posal in  this  Congress? 

How  long  will  It  be  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  demand  the  application 
of  antitrust  laws  to  labor  unions? 

Oh,  many  who  vote  for  this  bill  today 
will  console  their  consciences  with  the 
soothing  assurance  that  this  bill  does  not 
really  require  the  execution  of  compul- 
sory union  agreements — It  merely  au- 
thorizes such  agreements — and  takes 
away  State  power  to  prohibit  them. 


But  if  the  power  of  the  States  to  pro- 
tect the  fundamental  rights  of  individual 
workers  against  excessive  union  power  is 
to  be  taken  away,  the  individual  worker 
can  only  look  to  you  and  me  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

By  voting  for  this  bill — in  this  fonn — 
without  effective  safeguards— you  will  be 
saying,  in  effect,  "Do  not  look  to  me — 
look  to  your  employer — after  all,  he  does 
not  have  to  agree  to  such  an  agreement" 
or  does  he? 

Frequently,  the  liberal  proponents  of 
this  bill  will  talk  about— "freedom  of  con- 
tract"— freedom  of  union  leaders  and 
employers  to  agree  that  workers  must 
join  and  pay  dues  to  a  union  in  order  to 
work.  But  what  about  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  in  this  case? 

The  argimient  proceeds:  But  the  em- 
ployer does  not  have  to  agree  to  such  a 
contract.  How  interesting— how  con- 
soling— how  absurd  that  who  call 
themselves  liberals  are  willing  in  this 
particular  case  to  put  their  faith  and 
trust  in  the  employer  as  the  guardian 
of  fundamental  rights  of  Individual 
workers. 

You  know,  I  know,  and  the  American 
people  know,  that  many  employers,  par- 
ticularly the  smaller  companies — do  not 
have  sufficient  economic  strength  to 
withstand  the  union's  demand  for  a 
union  shop  even  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
But  more  to  the  point,  is  the  fact  that 
many  employers — though  not  all  of  them 
by  any  means — will  sell  the  fundamental 
rights  of  their  workers  for  5  or  10  cents 
an  hour  less  in  the  wage  scale.  And,  in 
most  cases  the  union  leader  will  gladly 
agree  to  a  lower  wage  scale  for  those  he 
is  supposed  to  represent  in  exchange  for 
a  union  shop  agreement  forcing  every 
employee  to  contribute  to  the  union 
treasury. 

No  amount  of  soothing  oratory  will 
hide  or  erase  the  practical  facts  of  life. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  without 
meaningful  safeguards,  a  vote  for  this 
bill  In  its  present  form— in  practical  ef- 
fect—will be  a  vote  to  disregard  and 
cast  aside  the  deeply  held  religious  con- 
victions which  prevent  some  American 
workers  from  joining  labor  organizations. 
Can  it  really  be  that  a  Congress  that 
will  not  force  a  conscientious  religious 
objector  into  the  military  service  to  fight 
for  his  country — will  nevertheless  force 
him  into  a  labor  imion  In  order  to  work? 
Do  unions  in  this  country  have  so  much 
political  power  that  this  Congress  will 
vote  to  compel  fellow  Americans  to 
choose  between  bread  for  their  families — 
and  their  God? 

I  am  convinced  that  if  those  in  the 
House  who  call  themselves  liberals  will 
only  stand  up  today  for  liberal  principles, 
this  bill  will  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  And,  if 
they  do  not  stand  up  for  liberal  princi- 
ples, regretfully,  the  American  worker 
will  be  the  loser. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  then- 
names: 

[Roll  No.  207) 

Bonner  Hutchinson  Springer 

Bow  Irwin  Teague,  Tex. 

Cahlll  Keogh  Toll 

Colmer  McVlcker  Watson 

Dlngell  Powell 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  77.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  415  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]  had  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Chamberlain!  . 

Mr.  CHAMBERLJ^IN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  this  afternoon  the  President  told 
the  Nation  that  he  is  immediately  send- 
ing another  50,000  troops  to  Vietnam  and 
increasing  the  monthly  draft  calls  from 
17.000  to  35,000.  These  actions  under- 
score the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  that 
country. 

But  as  the  President  spoke,  I  was  re- 
minded of  my  message  to  the  House  late 
last  Thursday  afternon  to  an  almost 
empty  Chamber,  following  consideration 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act,  on  a  subject  which  should 
be  of  vital  concern  to  every  Member  of 
this  Congress — and  I  take  this  time  to 
urge  that  you  take  a  minute  to  review 
what  I  had  to  say  on  pages  17991  through 
17995  of  the  Record. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to 
the  alarming  volume  of  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  by  free  world  nations  in  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  nations  we  have  aided 
generously  in  the  past  and  propose  to  aid 
in  the  future.  Since  the  first  of  the  year, 
74  vessels  of  free  world  nations,  accord- 
ing to  unclassified  reports  from  com- 
mercial sources,  have  sailed  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  I  remind  you  these  are  the 
unclassified  figures.  The  classified  fig- 
ures are  much  greater  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  should  take  the  time 
to  inform  himself  of  the  true  extent  of 
this  trade. 

Even  more  shocking  Is  the  fact  that 
there  are  24  ships  that  have  carried  their 
cargoes  to  North  Vietnam  and  have  also 
called  at  our  U.S.  ports  a  total  of  75  times 
since  January  1964. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  has  introduced 
legislation  which  I  have  joined  him  in 
sponsoring  that  would  deny  U.S.  ship- 
ments to  vessels  which  are  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.   At  a  time  when  our  boys 


are  being  killed  by  enemy  action,  it  is 
beyond  comprehension  that  we  tolerate 
friendly  nations  supplying  the  enemy 
and  continuing  to  use  our  ports. 

I  have  written  to  President  Johnson 
asking  that  he  give  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  this  incredulous  state  of  affairs 
and  I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  in  helping  to  find  some  means  to 
stop  this  trading  with  the  enemy  that 
defies  any  explanation.  As  I  said  in  my 
remarks  last  Thursday,  how  can  we  send 
more  and  more  young  men  to  Vietnam, 
and  how  can  we  increase  our  draft  calls, 
when  we  Members  of  Congress  sit  on  our 
hands  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  tolerate  this  national  scandal? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
father  was  a  coal  miner.  My  grandfa- 
thers before  him  were  coal  miners.  My 
uncles  on  my  mother's  side  of  the  family 
were  also  miners.  They  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  They  fought  the  battle  for 
union  recognition  when  the  odds  were  all 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  They 
knew  what  it  meant  to  live  in  a  com- 
pany-owned house.  They  paid  the  extra 
price  charged  at  the  company  store. 
They  knew  from  experience  the  price  one 
pays  by  having  their  name  placed  on  a 
company's  "blacklist."  But  they  believed 
in  organized  labor.  They  believed  that 
only  through  organization  could  labor 
possibly  bring  about  real  collective  bar- 
gaining and  thus  gain  for  the  working- 
man  decent  working  conditions  and  a 
fair  wage  for  an  honest  day's  work. 

I,  too,  have  worked  in  the  mines  and 
belonged  to  the  miners'  union.  If  my 
son  were  to  seek  employment  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant,  I  would  advise  him  to  join 
the  union,  and  if  corruption  existed 
within  the  union,  fight  to  clean  it  up. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  at  the 
bargaining  table  on  the  side  of  labor.  I 
know  the  feeling  that  exists  when  free- 
loaders are  willing  to  accept  the  benefits 
of  a  union-made  contract  but  refuse  to 
share  in  the  costs  of  maintaining  a 
union.  I  know  the  resentment  that 
comes  when  a  freeloader  demands  that 
the  union  protect  his  contractual  rights 
at  the  union's  expense. 

Yes,  I,  too,  have  contempt  for  the  gen- 
uine freeloader.  But  there  is  more  in- 
volved here  than  just  the  question  of  free 
loading. 

There  is  the  question  of  human  rights, 
the  right  of  freedom  of  choice.  The 
right  of  the  individual  to  determine  for 
himself  whether  he  desires  to  join  or  not 
to  join  an  organization.  I  am  just  as  op- 
posed to  a  yellow-dog  contract  that 
forces  a  man  to  surrender  his  rights  to 
join  a  union  In  order  to  earn  his  daily 
bread  as  I  am  to  a  yellow-dog  contract 
that  forces  a  man  against  his  conscience 
or  against  his  best  judgment  to  join  an 
organization  in  order  to  keep  his  job. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  freedom  with- 
out choice. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  people  of  a  State  to  determine  what 
course  it  seeks  to  follow.  On  November  4, 
1958.  Kansas  voted  into  its  State  con- 
stitution an  amendment  which  prohibits 
compulsory  union  membership  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  Prior  to  that 
date,  better  than  two-thirds  of  the  State 


representatives  voted  to  submit  this  prop- 
osition to  a  referendum  vote.  Our  State 
senate  by  a  three-fourths  vote  agreed  to 
the  house  action.  When  the  right-to- 
work  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  my  State,  it  passed  by  90,000 
votes.  The  people  of  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, voted  for  the  rlght-to-work  amend- 
ment. If  the  people  of  my  State,  if  the 
people  of  my  district  were  wrong,  then 
let  them  take  appropriate  steps  and  not 
this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  greatly  Mrs.  Green's 
amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order.  Her 
amendment  would  have  excluded  persons 
to  whom  union  membership  is  contrary 
to  their  religious  convictions  and  faith. 

During  the  debate.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Thompson,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey,  assured  the  House  that  this 
amendment  will  be  given  early  and  ex- 
peditious consideration  by  his  commit- 
tee. 

Incidentally,  this  amendment  would 
not  benefit  financially  any  person  as  the 
church  groups  involved  are  perfectly 
willing  to  support  the  adaitionai  provi- 
sion that  any  conscientious  objector 
would  pay  sums  equal  to  the  dues  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  or  to  a  charitable  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
writing  of  the  1965  Social  Security 
Amendments  wherein  we  excluded  those 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  religious 
faith  found  participation  contrary  to 
their  beliefs  or  faith.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  matter  of  religious  conviction 
should  not  be  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
rights  of  the  State,  in  a  country  in 
which  we  take  great  pride  in  religious 
liberty. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  belief 
and  firm  conviction  that  every  man  has 
an  inalienable  right  to  worship  his  God 
as  he  pleases.  With  this  right  goes  the 
freedom  to  refrain  from  practices  and 
activities  which  are  alien  to  a  man's 
religious  beliefs  and  conviction.  If  we 
hold  dear  the  principle  of  religious  lib- 
erty, and  hold  it  dear  we  must,  then  we 
are  compelled,  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  to  find  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, a  solution  which  will  guarantee 
the  legitimate  rights  of  organized  labor 
and  the  rights  of  those  workers  whose 
religious  beliefs  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  join  or  support  a  labor  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  Members  to  review 
the  religious  issue  which  has  been  raised 
in  debate,  particularly  because  there  was 
not  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  and 
it  will  be  considered  further. 

Members  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
No.  4  have  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  complained  that  the  union  shop 
requirement  that  they  pay  dues  to  a 
union,  or  to  a  union  welfare  fund,  or  to 
a  charitable  organization  jointly  agreed 
upon  by  the  brotherhood  and  the  union, 
is  in  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

Earlier,  much  earlier,  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  made  the  same  contention  be- 
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fore  two  separate  U.S.  courts  of  appeals, 
and  the  Federal  justices  ruled  against 
them  on  constitutional  grounds.  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  denying  certiorari, 
refused  to  review  this  issue. 

The  lead  case  is  Otten  v.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  205  F.  2d  58  (2d  Cir. 
1952) ,  certiorari  denied  351  U.S.  983. 

Otten,  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  No.  4  and  a  railroad  worker 
refused  to  pay  union  dues  and  was  dis- 
charged pursuant  to  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment. He  argued  that  his  discharge 
was  an  "abridgment"  of  the  religious 
freedom. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  rejected  this  contention. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  said  this: 

On  the  merits  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
union  has  not  excluded  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
contrary  It  has  made  substantial  conces-sions 
to  Induce  him  to  Join. 

The  first  amendment  protects  one  against 
iiction  by  the  Government,  though  even  then, 
not  In  all  clrctmistances;  but  it  gives  no 
one  the  right  to  insist  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  Interests  others  must  conform 
their  conduct  to  his  own  religious  necessi- 
ties •  •  *.  We  must  accommodate  our  Idio- 
syncrasies, religious  as  well  as  secular,  to 
the  compromises  necessary  in  communal 
life;  and  we  can  hope  for  no  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  this  may  require  beyond  our  satis- 
faction from  within,  or  our  expectations 
of  a  better  world. 

Even  though,  as  Judge  Learned  Hand 
ruled,  there  is  no  constitutional  in- 
fringement of  liberty  in  the  "union 
shop"  agreement  when  applied  to  the 
religious  dissenter,  Congress  of  course  as 
a  matter  of  grace  may  extend  protection. 

This  is  the  course  followed  by  Congress 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  when  members 
of  the  Amish  faith  were  excused  from 
the  requirements — and  also  from  the 
benefits — of  that  act. 

There  does  remain  a  constitutional 
hurdle  should  Congress  decide  to  single 
out  the  members  of  minority  religious 
sects  for  special  and  favorite  treatment. 

The  first  amendment  is  a  double-edged 
blade:  it  prevents  Congress  from  making 
any  law  abridging  freedom  of  religion; 
it  also  prevents  Congress  from  making 
any  law  "respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion." 

A  religion  is  established  within  the 
constitutional  sense  when  it  is  aided,  even 
if  only  twopence  worth,  as  James  Madi- 
son put  it,  in  the  famous  debate  which 
resulted  in  the  Virginia  law  for  reli- 
gious liberty  and  ended  the  system  of 
State  tithing. 

A  recent  illustration  of  this  is  the  de- 
cision by  a  court  in  California  in  1963 
that  a  Government  subsidy  of  a  film  of 
a  religious  parade  is  forbidden  by  the 
establishment  clause.  County  of  Los 
Angeles  v.  Hollinger,  221  Cal.  App.  2d, 
154,  34  Ca.  Rptr.  387.  This  is  moving 
even  further  than  the  released  time  and 
the  school  prayer  cases,  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  schools  could 
not  give  their  facilities  or  their  bless- 
ing to  religious  exercises.  McCollom  v. 
Board  of  Education.  333  U.S.  203  (1948)  ; 
Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421  (1962). 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  put  it,  the  first 
amendment  was  intended  to  establish  a 
wall  between  church  and  state;  each  su- 


preme in  its  own  area,  neither  intruding 
into  the  areas  of  the  other. 

The  line  between  infringing  and  estab- 
lishment is  a  thin  one.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Sher- 
bert  v.  Verner,  374  U.S.  398  (1963). 
There,  the  majority  held  that  when 
South  Carolina  denied  unemployment 
compensation  to  a  lady,  who,  consistent 
with  her  religious  lt)eliefs,  covild  not  work 
on  Saturday — and  for  that  reason  alone 
lost  her  job — the  State  thereby  abridged 
her  freedom  of  religion.  The  dissenters 
opined  that  if  South  Carolina  granted 
the  lady  unemployment  compensation,  it 
would  thereby  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment prohibition  against  a  law  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  religion. 

I  f  ranldy  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
Congress  would  be  establishing  a  religion 
if  it  granted  minority  religious  sects  ex- 
ceptions from  the  general  law. 

We  have  received  no  testimony  on  this 
subject,  and  I  for  one  would  like  the 
thinking  of  Professor  Kurland,  of  Chi- 
cago; Professor  Southemland,  of  Har- 
vard; Dean  Fordham,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Dean  Pollak,  of  Yale;  and  the  other 
scholars  who  have  examined  and  written 
on  this  problem  in  depth. 

There  is  an  additional  constitutional 
problem  arising  out  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  last  March.  I  refer  to  United 
States  v.  Seeger,  —  U.S.  — ,  85  S.  Ct.  850. 
That  case  arose  under  the  provisions 
of  the  selective  service  law  which  ex- 
empts from  military  obligation  those 
persons  "who  by  reason  of  their  religious 
training  and  belief  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any 
form." 

"Religious  training  and  belief"  was 
defined  in  the  act  as  "an  individual's  be- 
lief in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being 
involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation,  but  not  in- 
cluding essentially  political,  sociological, 
or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely  per- 
sonal moral  code." 

Seeger  refused  to  submit  to  the  draft. 
He  did  not  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being 
in  a  traditional  sense.  He  was  opposed  to 
war,  as  he  said,  because  of  a  "belief  in 
and  devotion  to  goodness  and  virtue  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  a  religious  faith  in 
a  purely  ethical  creed." 

Seeger  argued  that  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Congress  between  those  who 
had  a  religious  belief  against  war  and 
those  who  had  a  personal  moral  belief 
against  war  was  unconstitutional  in  that 
it  denied  equal  protection. 

The  Supreme  Coui't  avoided  decision 
on  this  issue  when  it  ruled  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  must  be  construed  so  as  to  ex- 
clude from  military  service  the  moral- 
ly— but  not  religiously — objector.  The 
Court  said: 

A  sincere  and  meaningful  belief  which 
occupies  In  the  life  of  Its  pyossessor  a  place 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  God  of  those 
admittedly  qualifying  for  the  exemption 
comes  within   the  statutory  definition. 

This  decision  raises  more  problems 
than  it  solves. 

Specifically,  it  raises  a  very  concrete 
problem.  If  Congress  chooses  to  exempt 
from  imion  dues  payments  those  who 
have  religious  scruples  against  vmions, 
must  it  also  exempt  from  union  dues 


payments  those  who  hold  a  "sincere  and 
meaningful  belief  which  occupies  in  the 
life  of  a  possessor  a  place  parallel  to  that 
filled  by  the  God  of  those  admittedly 
qualifying  for  the  exemption?" 

Specifically,  if  this  additional  exemp- 
tion is  required  by  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  how  is  this  to 
be  determined? 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from 
the  area  of  legal  and  moral  questions 
and  discuss  the  facts  as  presented  by 
the  evidence. 

Frederick  Walker  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  No.  4.  He  said 
that  about  4,000  walk  in  fellowship. 

The  members  of  this  sect  accept  lit- 
erally two  parts  of  the  Bible : 

First.  The  words  in  Deuteronomy, 
chapter  22,  verse  10,  that  "they  shall 
not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together" ; 
and 

Second.  The  words  in  II  Corinthians, 
chapter  6,  verse  14,  that: 

Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers,  for  what  fellowship  has  right- 
eousness with  unrighteousness,  and  what 
communion  has  light  with  darkness. 

To  the  members  of  this  sect,  associa- 
tion with  unbelievers  is  sinful,  in  a  bar 
association,  in  a  medical  association,  in  a 
parent- teachers  association,  and  in  a 
labor  union. 

Two  doctors  currently  are  unable  to 
practice  in  their  local  hospitals  because 
their  beliefs  prevent  their  joining  the 
medical  associations. 

One  employer  is  currently  charged  with 
refusal  to  bargain  because  he  refuses  to 
bargain  with  a  union  which  includes  un- 
believers. Western  Meat  Packets,  Inc., 
148  NLRB  No.  52  (1965),  now  pending 
oral  argument  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  10th  Circuit. 

All  in  all  17  members  of  this  sect 
have  been  fired  under  union  shop  agree- 
ments because  they  refused  to  pay  union 
dues.  Two  of  the  17  were  discharged 
within  the  past  10  years;  the  other  15 
were  discharged  more  than  10  years  ago. 

The  members  of  the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren No.  4  are  willing  to  pay  the  equivalent 
of  union  dues  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

W.  Melvin  Adams  testified  on  l)ehalf 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists.  He  also  intro- 
duced letters  from  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance,  the  Old  German 
Baptists,  the  Amish,  and  the  Christadel- 
phians. 

Members  of  these  groups  take  literally 
the  scriptural  injunctions  that  "the 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive"  and 
that  he  is  to  "do  violence  to  no  man." 

They  believe  that  unions,  as  an  insti- 
tution, represent  coercion,  and  they  are 
religiously  opposed  to  strikes,  picketing, 
and  boycotts. 

They  can,  consistent  with  their  beliefs, 
contribute  dues  to  unions  for  the  social, 
educational,  and  charitable  activities  of 
the  unions.  Indeed,  they  have  worked 
out  arrangements  with  many  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  unions. 

They  ask  for  a  law  whereby  they  can 
contribute  the  equivalent  of  dues  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  imless  the  imion  in- 
volved agrees  to  permit  dues  payments 
only  into  special  union  funds. 
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Guy  F.  Hershberger  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  like  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists.  the  Mennonite 
Church  takes  a  Christian  pacifist  posi- 
tion. It  is  opposed  to  coercive  methods 
and  procedures,  "such  as  strikes  and  the 
boycott." 

It  takes  a  position  substantially  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists. 

Significantly,  the  testimony  disclosed 
that  their  prime  objection  is  to  income 
tax  payments  that  support  the  activities 
of  the  Pentagon.  They  would  far  prefer 
a  law  permitting  them  to  earmark  tax 
payments  to  UNICEF  and  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations,  than  a  law 
permitting  them  to  earmark  union  dues 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  George  Meany  wrote  the  commit- 
tee a  letter  about  this  problem  which 
appears  at  page  266  of  the  record.  He 
said  in  part: 

I  believe  that  unions,  and  employers,  too, 
should  accommodate  themselves  to  genuine 
individual  religious  scruples,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  our  unions  will  take  that  view, 
too.  I  intend,  accordingly,  to  propose  to  the 
APL-CIO  Executive  Council  that  it  adopt  a 
strong  policy  statement  to  that  effect;  and 
that  the  international  unions  affiliated  with 
the  AFLr-CIO  undertake  to  Insure  that  their 
local  unions  scrupulously  respect  individual 
religious  reservations  In  the  administration 
of  union  security  agreements. 

Mr.  Meany  also  pointed  out  that: 
Various  unions  have  in  the  past  worked  out 
a  variety  of  arrangements  with  particular  re- 
ligloxis  groups.  In  some  instances,  special 
membership  cards  have  been  Issued  to  reli- 
gious objectors  and  they  have  participated 
fully  in  union  activities  except  for  not  tak- 
ing the  union  oath  or  obligations,  or  serving 
as  pickets. 

In  other  cases  religious  objectors  have 
not  participated  at  all  in  union  enter- 
prises, but  have  paid  the  equivalent  of 
dues  to  a  union  charitable  fund  or  to  an 
agreed-upon  charity. 

One  union  issues  special  cards  attest- 
ing that  the  holder  is  "entitled  to  the 
same  rights  of  employment  as  good 
standing  members  of  the  union." 

The  spokesmen  for  the  three  major 
faiths  supported,  first,  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b) ;  second,  the  positions  of  the 
minority  sects;  third,  an  effort  to  work 
out  private  agreements  without  laws: 
and,  fourth,  a  Federal  inquiry  if  nothing 
was  achieved  on  a  private  basis. 

Typically  Monsignor  Higgins  testified 
at  page  568  of  the  record  as  follows: 

I  know  from  contact  with  the  other  na- 
tional religious  groups  which  are  not  con- 
cerned directly  with  this  problem,  that  we 
are  Jointly  prepared  to,  if  you  will,  front  for 
these  groups  in  negotiating  with  the  unions 
and  Jointly  prepared  to  make  a  public  issue 
out  of  it  if  the  unions  do  not  effectively  guar- 
antee the  protection  of  these  religious  con- 
victions. 

I  know  that  my  counterparts  In  other  na- 
tional religious  groups.  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish, are  prepared  to  Join  with  me  and  I  am 
prepared  to  Join  with  them  In  resolving  this 
problem  voluntarily. 

If  it  cannot  be  resolved  voluntarily  then 
I  assume  it  is  going  to  come  back  again  for 
consideration  at  the  legislative  level. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  problem  is 
not  peculiar  to  America.  The  problem 
exists   in   New   Zealand   and   Australia 


where  the  closed  shop  is  authorized  by  a 
system  similar  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. When  the  government  officials 
order  a  closed  shop — which  is  the  nor- 
mal situation — those  with  both  religious 
and  nonreligious  but  moral  objections 
to  unionism,  are  licensed  by  a  govern- 
ment board — like  our  draft  boards — to 
work  without  union  membership. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  neither 
of  these  two  Commonwealth  countries 
has  a  written  constitution  nor  anything 
resembling  our  first  amendment  estab- 
lishment clause. 

I  have  given  the  facts  as  clearly  as  I 
understand  them.  I  have  expressed  the 
moral  and  legal  questions  as  they  now 
appear  to  me. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green].  I 
believe  intuitively  in  the  principle  of  my 
bill.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  he  has  stated  on  the  fioor  that 
we  will  be  given  time  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  further  this  matter  by 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  I  must  oppose  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  against 
Archie  Brown  which,  in  effect,  made  it 
legal  for  a  union  boss  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Now  the  admin- 
istration is  asking  the  Congress  to  strike 
down  the  State  laws  which  allow  the  in- 
dividual the  right  not  to  support  such  an 
organization.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  the 
American  way? 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  newspapers,  TV 
and  radio  stations  were  filled  with  head- 
lines about  the  prosecution  of  certain 
union  officials  for  violations  of  laws  rang- 
ing from  the  misuse  of  union  funds  and 
income  tax  evasion  to  jury  tampering. 
The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  would  force  men  of  high 
morals  to  support  such  activities.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  we  have  a  clearcut  issue  of  free  or 
forced  unionism.  Is  Congress  going  to 
compel  the  American  workman  to  join 
a  labor  union — a  private  organization — 
at  the  cost  of  his  livelihood?  This  bill  is 
clearly  a  move  to  take  away  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  work. 

I  feel  that  this  body  must  go  on  record 
at  this  time  as  being  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual — and  for  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  States  as  provided  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  move  by  the  President  to  have 
Congress  repeal  this  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  clearly  a  political  payoff 
by  the  President  for  the  support  of  or- 
ganized labor  during  the  presidential 
election  of  1964. 

I  feel  that  our  form  of  government  has 
reached  a  low  ebb  when  one  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  whether  execu- 
tive, judicial,  or  legislative,  is  allowed  to 
use  another  branch  for  political  gain. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  President  John- 
son is  using  this  measure  to  repay  the 


1964  cost  of  AFL-CIO  and  other  orga- 
nized labor  support.  Evidence  to  support 
this  statement  is  overwhelming.  A 
glance  at  the  President's  previous  record 
in  support  of  right-to-work  laws  shows 
that  something  has  caused  the  President 
to  have  a  complete  change  of  heart  since 
he  received  such  strong  support  of  orga- 
nized labor  during  the  last  political  cam- 
paign. 

In  1947  Mr.  Johnson  supported  passage 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — even  to  the 
degree  of  voting  to  override  President 
Truman's  veto  of  the  original  bill.  In 
1949  he  offered  again  his  support  to  State 
sovereignty  by  voting  against  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b).  In  1950  he  supported 
a  similar  section  to  be  included  in  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act,  and  in  1960  he 
praised  the  right-to-work  laws  of  his 
home  State  of  Texas.  Why  should  he 
want  to  change  his  way  of  thinking  at 
this  time? 

To  repeal  section  14ib)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  would  certainly  restrict  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Since  the 
founding  of  this  great  democracy,  we 
have  boasted  of  the  freedom  of  choice  for 
the  individual.  We  have  demanded  that 
a  person  be  allowed  to  choose  which,  if 
any,  religion  he  wishes  to  follow.  Con- 
gress has  demanded  that  a  person  be 
given  the  right  of  choice  by  vote.  Con- 
gress has  insured  that  a  person  be  given 
the  right  to  say  what  he  so  chooses. 
Even  the  Supreme  Court  has  demanded, 
that  if  a  person  so  desires,  he  may  join 
and  become  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  But  in  all  these  demands.  Con- 
gress has  also  demanded  that  the  in- 
dividual have  the  equal  right  not  to  do 
these  things.  Why.  then,  I  ask,  are  we 
now  trying  to  take  from  the  individual 
the  right  not  to  join  a  union? 

If  this  repeal  should  become  law,  would 
it  not  be  logical  to  assume  that  even- 
tually this  same  body  might  pass  legisla- 
tion requiring  a  person  to  be  of  a  certain 
religious  belief,  or  requiring  that  a  per- 
son be  of  a  certain  political  philosophy? 

I  have  always  said  that  I  do  not  want 
to  take  a  person's  rights  away  from  him — 
nor  do  I  want  my  rights  taken  away  from 
me.  I  certainly  want  the  right  to  choose 
which  organizations  I  wish  to  belong  to 
and  I  want  to  give  my  fellow  Americans 
that  same  right. 

This  bill  goes  even  further — it  strikes 
down  the  laws  of  19  of  the  sovereign 
States.  If  such  a  bill  could  do  this,  it  is 
logical,  that  the  Federal  Government 
might,  at  any  time,  strike  down  other 
laws  of  any  or  all  of  the  sovereign  States. 

I  earnestly  seek  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

In  the  July  27  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  appeared  an  editorial  raising 
the  question  of  political  involvement  re- 
garding the  tactics  used  by  supporters  of 
repeal  of  the  right-to-work  laws. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1965] 

Retormino  Taft-Hartley 

The  question  of  repealing  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  presumably  be  de- 
cided by  the  House  today  under  very  unfa- 
vorable circumstances.  We  think  the  House 
was  well  advised  to  move  the  issue  to  the 
floor  under  the  new  21-day  rule  after  the 
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Rules  Committee  failed  to  give  it  clearance. 
The  Rules  Committee  had  to  be  notified  that 
the  House  will  not  tolerate  its  obstructionism 
on  this  or  any  other  measure.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  House  should 
hasten  to  give  its  approval  to  the  bill.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country  would  be  served  by  laying  this 
bill  aside  until  a  more  comprehensive  mod- 
ification of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  can  be  un- 
dertaken. 

The  bill  before  the  House  has  the  narrow 
purpose  of  nullifying  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  now  in  effect  In  19  States  and  of 
forbidding  the  passage  of  similar  State  meas- 
ures in  the  future.  No  doubt  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  a  national  policy  of  tolerating 
or  not  tolerating  the  union  shop  in  indus- 
tries affecting  interstate  commerce.  In  pass- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Congress  compro- 
mised on  this  controversial  issue  by  letting 
the  States  set  up  their  own  separate  policies. 
Someday  It  may  wish  to  return  to  a  uniform 
national  policy,  but  we  doubt  that  the  time 
is  now  ripe,  and  the  vehicle  being  rushed 
through  Congress  Is  far  from  being  an  ap- 
propriate one. 

Some  weeks  ago  Senator  Javpts  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  weaknesses  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Though  he  favored  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
he  wanted  to  make  it  part  of  a  package  of 
Taft-Hartley  reforms.  Especially  vital  Is  the 
improvement  of  that  section  of  the  law  which 
deals  with  national  emergency  labor  disputes. 
Hope  of  getting  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
law  overhauled  would  be  weakened  by  pas- 
sage of  the  present  bill. 

With  all  its  faults,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
strikes  a  balance  between  management  on 
one  side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  delicate  and  complicated  balance.  If 
it  Is  going  to  be  altered,  we  think  the  changes 
should  come  after  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  entire  structure.  Both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  House  Labor  Committee 
failed  to  provide  any  leadership  in  such  a 
venture.  No  comprehensive  bill  in  such  a 
complex  field  could  be  written  on  the  floor 
even  if  the  opportunity  to  offer  amendments 
had  not  been  narrowly  restricted.  Conse- 
quently, it  would  be  desirable  if  the  House 
would  tell  the  administration  and  its  own 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  try 
again. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  situation  before 
the  House  Is  troublesome.  Reports  of  heavy 
logrolling  have  come  from  Capitol  Hill. 
Midwestern  Democrats,  many  of  whom  are 
lukewarm  or  hostile  toward  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b),  have  been  Importuned  to  vote 
for  It  in  return  for  support  of  the  farm  bill. 
Most  of  the  big-city  Democrats  who  rely 
heavily  upon  the  votes  of  organized  labor 
und  look  askance  on  the  farm  bill  have  also 
been  urged  to  exchange  favor  for  favor.  No 
doubt  this  logrolling  device  Is  as  old  as  leg- 
islatures, but  It  Is  a  discreditable  practice 
and  often  produces  bad  legislation. 

Both  the  farm  bill  and  modification  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits.  It  is  curious  indeed  that  the 
proposed  repealer  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
should  be  wholly  divorced  from  other  perti- 
nent Taft-Hartley  reforms  to  which  it  Is 
closely  related  and  yet  should  be  linked,  in 
political  strategy,  to  the  farm  bill  In  a  totally 
different  area  of  policymaking.  This  alone 
would  seem  to  be  ample  cause  for  laying  the 
proposed  repealer  aside  until  a  better  ap- 
proach can  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Mississippi,  I  must  oppose  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  rendered  a 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 


against  Archie  Brown  which,  in  effect, 
made  it  legal  for  a  vmion  boss  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Now 
the  administration  is  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  strike  down  the  State  laws  which 
allow  the  individual  the  right  not  to  sup- 
port such  an  organization.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this  the  American  way? 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  newspapers,  TV, 
and  radio  stations  were  filled  with  head- 
lines about  the  prosecution  of  certain 
union  officials  for  violations  of  laws 
ranging  from  the  misuse  of  union  funds 
and  income  tax  evasion  to  jury  tamper- 
ing. The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  force  men  of 
high  morals  to  support  such  activities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  we  have  a  clear-cut  issue  of  free 
or  forced  unionism.  Is  Congress  going 
to  compel  the  American  workman  to  join 
a  labor  union — a  private  organization — 
at  the  cost  of  his  livelihood?  This  bill  is 
clearly  a  move  to  take  away  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  work. 

I  feel  that  this  body  must  go  on  record 
at  this  time  as  being  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual— and  for  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  States  as  provided  in  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chau'man,  I  repre- 
sent a  prosperous  State  that  can  boast  of 
having  both  strong,  competitive  indus- 
tries and  vigorous  labor  organizations. 
In  Washington  State,  labor  and  manage- 
ment are  free  to  bargain  with  each  other 
to  establish  agreements  that  benefit  all 
the  workers.  Likewise,  they  are  free  to 
establish  agreements  requiring  all  who 
are  covered  by  a  contract  to  supiwrt  the 
union  that  the  majority  has  chosen.  We 
have  no  right-to-work  law  and  we  are 
doing  well  without  one.  The  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
section  that  allows  individual  States  the 
option  to  establish  right-to-work  laws, 
will  have  no  effect  on  labor-management 
relations  in  my  State.  Still,  we  in  Wash- 
ington State  are  quite  familiar  with  so- 
called  right-to-work  laws  and  with  the 
battles  that  have  been  fought  over  this 
issue  over  the  past  20  years. 

Twice  in  the  last  10  years,  in  1956  and 
again  in  1958,  right-to-work  initiatives 
have  been  placed  before  the  Washing- 
ton State  voters  at  the  general  elections. 
In  both  of  these  campaigns  the  various 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  were  well  rep- 
resented. Twice  these  voters  over- 
v/helmingly  voted  down  the  right-to- 
work  initiatives. 

Because  of  these  votes,  I  can  stand 
before  you  and  urge  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  firm  in  the  knowledge  that 
I  represent  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  my  district. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  to  establish  a  uniform,  national 
policy  for  labor-management  relations. 
Accordingly,  section  9(a)  requires  un- 
ions to  represent  all  employees  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  not  just  union  mem- 
bers. This  requirement  holds  in  every 
State.  Section  14(b)  stands  as  the  sole 
exception  to  the  national  character  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  right-to-work 
States,  now  19  in  number,  the  union 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  workers 
must  represent  all  of  the  workers  but 
cannot  require  that  they  all  support  it  in 


its  bargaining  responsibility.  I  believe  it 
is  completely  within  the  American  tra- 
dition to  have  those  who  share  in  the 
benefits  of  a  venture  to  also  share  in  the 
responsibility. 

Of  course,  it  is  incorrect  to  imply  that 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  automa- 
tically force  any  worker  to  join  a  union. 
Union  contracts  that  require  vmion 
membership  of  all  employees  can  only 
come  out  of  a  majority  vote.  The  effect 
of  the  repeal  will  be  only  to  restore  that 
freedom  of  majority  decision  to  all  work- 
ers and  thus  reaffirm  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  have  attended  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation and  I  have  found  little  or  no  op- 
position to  repeal  coming  from  those 
witnesses  who  represent  industrial  States. 
In  fact,  I  have  noticed  that  most  of  the 
supporters  of  section  14(b)  and  oppo- 
nents of  its  repeal  come  from  the  19  non- 
industrial  States  that  now  have  right- 
to-work  laws.  These  States  seek  to  use 
their  right-to-work  laws  to  induce  in- 
dustry into  their  States.  While  I  com- 
mend their  desire  to  develop  their  States 
industrially,  I  must  protest  their  attempt 
to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  their  work- 
ers who  must  accept  lower  wages  and 
poorer  working  conditions  than  in  the 
31  States  where  they  are  protected  by 
strong  unions. 

My  State  of  Washington  is  placed  at 
an  unfair  competitive  disadvantage  in 
respect  to  these  right-to-work  States.  I 
am  shocked  that  often  these  States  even  . 
advertise  to  industrialists  that,  with  their 
right-to-work  laws,  they  can  promise 
lower  labor  costs.  The  repeal  of  14(b) 
will  hinder  the  use  of  low  wages  and 
poor  working  conditions  as  incentives  to 
attract  industry  away  from  States,  such 
as  mine,  that  have  worked  many  years 
to  gain  fair  wages  for  workers. 

Again,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  make  no 
changes  in  the  strength,  scope,  or  ex- 
tent of  union  organizing  activity  in  the 
31  States  such  as  Washington  that  do 
not  now  have  State  right-to-work  laws. 
Nor  will  repeal  make  any  changes  in  the 
safeguards  against  the  excesses  of  un- 
ions that  are  included  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  the^Landrum-Griffin  Act. 
It  will  allow  workers  the  freedom  to  or- 
ganize effectively  and  to  use  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  majority  rule  in  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Green  amendment,  and  appreciate  the 
assurances  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Thompson],  that  the  commit- 
tee will  attempt  to  report  out  a  bill 
soon.  The  studies  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  fMr. 
Sickles],  on  the  constitutional  problem 
are  much  to  the  point  in  this  effort.  I 
believe  the  interests  of  those  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  individual  beliefs 
are  most  apt  to  be  satisfied  if  the  com- 
mittee resolves  these  problems  off  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, millions  of  words  have  been  written 
and  spoken  for  and  against  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
When  we  distill  these  words  we  find  that 
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they  all  lead  back  to  one  basic  point  of 
contention  : 

Should  the  American  worker  have  the 
right  to  join — or  not  to  join — a  union? 

Inherent  in  this  question  is  the  issue 
of  personal  freedom — freedom  of  choice. 
Should  we  take  away  this  freedom  from 
any  worker? 

Should  we  take  from  the  States  the 
right  to  assure  workers  their  freedom 
of  choice? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

I  believe  every  man  and  woman  has 
the  fundamental  right  to  join — or  not  to 
join — a  union  or  any  other  organization 
according  to  their  free  will  and  choice. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  one  fell  swoop 
Congress  should  wipe  out  the  right  of 
50  States  to  enact  or  retain  State  laws 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  repeal  of  section 
lA<b)  could  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  at- 
tacks on  Individual  liberty. 

This  could  be  the  beginning. 

This  could  be  the  foot  in  the  door. 

This  could  be  the  opening  wedge  to 
take  away  other  rights  and  freedoms. 

What  will  be  the  next  step,  if  this 
action  is  taken? 

Shall  we  require  all  parents  to  become 
members  of  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions in  schools  where  their  children 
attend? 

Shall  we  force  all  small  businessmen  to 
become  members  of  local  chambers  of 
commerce? 

Where  do  we  stop? 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  deter- 
mining what  comes  next. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  pro- 
posal will  be  put  forth  next  year — or  the 
year  after  that — to  curb  individual  free- 
dom. 

I  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  mem- 
bership in  any  organization  in  any 
dimension  of  our  society.  These  are  the 
overriding  issues  in  this  legislation. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote 
against  repeal  of  14 fb)  for  these  reasons. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  long  study,  concluding 
with  the  House  committee  hearings,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
14 <b)  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  plan,  therefore,  to  support  the  re- 
peal of  this  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act  of  1947. 

No  matter  which  side  a  Member  of 
Congress  takes  on  this  issue,  it  is  bound 
to  be  controversial.  I  honestly  believe, 
however,  that  many  people  will  take  a 
different  viewpoint  on  14(b)  after  look- 
ing into  the  matter  closely. 

Many  people  are  making  an  effort  to 
introduce  a  lot  of  emotion  into  this  is- 
sue. I  have  never  felt  it  proper  to  legis- 
late based  on  emotion.  For  this  reason, 
I  respectfully  submit  my  views  for  your 
consideration  with  the  hope  that  I  can 
help  to  clarify  this  important  issue  on 
a  factual  basis  and  explain  my  stand 
on  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  responsible  labor, 
responsible  management,  and  respon- 
sible government.  Both  management 
and  government  are  inherently  orga- 
nized.   Labor  should  not  be  denied  its 


opportunity  to  be  similarly  organized, 
if  our  all-important  system  of  checks 
and  balances  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that 
when  people  are  given  the  credit  for 
being  responsible,  9  out  of  10  will  merit 
that  confidence  and  act  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  State  and  Nation.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  labor,  management,  and 
government. 

Reading  through  the  lines  of  14(b), 
one  cannot  help  but  note  that  it  is  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  organized  labor. 
This  is  a  paradox  because  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were  de- 
signed to  promote  responsible  collective 
bargaining. 

Section  14(b)  permits  the  States  to 
outlaw  the  union  shop  and  to  have  so- 
called  right-to-work  laws.  At  one  time 
or  another,  since  1947,  26  States.  Ten- 
nessee included,  have  adopted  some 
form  of  right-to-work.  Of  the  26,  7 
States  have  repealed  or  drastically  modi- 
fied their  original  laws,  the  latest  to 
repeal  the  right-to-work  provisions  be- 
ing Indiana,  in  January  1965.  States 
still  having  right-to-work  on  the  books 
now  number  19. 

The  Indiana  action  is  significant  and 
embraces  many  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
14<b)  should  be  repealed: 

NEWSPAPER    WORK    BACKER    NOW    CALLS    FOR    TTS 
REPEAL,    SOUTH    BEND.    IND. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  which 
thought  a  right-to-work  law  should  be 
given  a  chance  when  the  act  banning 
union  shops  was  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture 6  years  ago  now  says  the  legislature 
should  repeal  it. 

Said  the  Tribune  in  an  editorial: 

Indiana's  6-year-old  law  banning  union 
shops  has  failed  to  right  any  wrong,  and 
worse,  has  increased  labor  tension  in  Indiana 
Industry.     We  favor  Its  repeal. 

When  this  law  was  passed  back  in  1957, 
passion  ran  high.  Our  attitude  then  was 
let  us  give  the  new  law  a  chance  to  prove 
itself. 

six  years,  we  believe.  Is  ample  chance, 
but  we  haven't  seen  much  evidence  that  the 
law  has  proved  Itself. 

The  newspaper  commented: 

The  only  thing  the  rlght-to-work  law  has 
really  done  In  6  years  has  been  to  perpetuate 
a  source  of  hostility  on  both  sides  of  the  la- 
bor-management relationship.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  think  It  will  ever  do  more  than 
that. 

The  editorial  added: 

Unnecessary  Irritants  only  make  It  harder 
for  the  two  groups — labor  and  management — 
to  work  toward  the  point  where  their  Inter- 
ests mesh.  The  rlght-to-work  law  Is  one  of 
the  most  unnecessary  of  such  Irritants. 

In  Tennessee  the  same  thing  has  been 
true — 14  <b)  has  perpetuated  a  source  of 
hostility  on  both  sides  of  the  labor-man- 
agement relationship. 

In  our  State  we  have  seen  instances 
where  highly  costly  and  disruptive  labor 
disputes  involved  the  initiative  of  a 
handful  of  employees.  A  repeal  of  14(b) 
will  be  a  move  toward  majority  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  union  shop  em- 
ployees, and  I  believe  the  majority  will 
generally  act  responsibly,  because  they 
will  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the 


fundamental  democratic  process  we  en- 
joy in  this  country. 

To  reemphasize,  I  believe  the  majority 
of  any  group,  given  credit  for  being  re- 
sponsible, and  acting  in  democratic  proc- 
ess, will  be  responsible  and  do  what  is 
best  for  State  and  Nation.  The  laboring 
men  and  women,  without  whom  neither 
American  commerce  nor  Government 
could  survive,  certainly  deserve  to  be  put 
in  that  category. 

Now,  may  I  respectfully  address  myself 
to  the  points  raised  by  those  who  have 
felt  14(b)  ought  to  be  retained: 

Argument  for  retention  of  14(b): 
"EveryfcKJdy  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
work." 

Rebuttal:  The  slogan  "right  to  work" 
has  a  Madison  Avenue  ring  to  it.  If  we 
provided  everyone  with  a  right  to  work, 
the  results  would  be  absolute  socialism. 
In  our  system  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise, which  I  consider  the  cornerstone 
of  our  success,  a  man  has  a  job  because 
he  wants  it,  demonstrates  the  ability  to 
fulfill  it,  and  has  a  mutually  satisfactory 
relationship,  financial  and  otherwise, 
with  his  employer.  He  also  must  have 
the  ability  to  cooperate  with  and  work 
in  harmony  with  his  fellow  employees. 

Argument:  "But  if  14(b)  is  repealed, 
everyone  would  have  to  join  a  union." 

Rebuttal:  The  only  people  who  would 
have  to  join  a  union  would  be  those  de- 
siring to  work  in  union  shops  where  a 
majority  of  the  workers  have  voted  to  or- 
ganize for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  in 
a  checks-and-balances  fashion,  the 
rights  and  opportunities  of  all  the  work- 
ers. The  only  obligation  for  the  joining 
member  is  that  he  pay  dues.  He  need 
not  participate  in  union  activities  to  any 
other  extent  if  he  does  not  choose  to  do 
so.  The  sS^stem  is  very  similar  to  our 
national  political  process:  many  Repub- 
licans and  some  Democrats  do  not  sup- 
port the  Johnson  administration,  but 
everybody  still  pays  taxes.  Such  is  our 
democracy. 

If  14(b)  is  repealed,  no  employee  could 
be  compelled  to  join  the  union  in  order 
to  hold  his  job,  unless  his  employer 
agreed  to  grant  such  a  contract  provision 
to  the  union  which  was  democratically 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  his  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit. 

Again,  even  with  14(b)  repealed,  a 
union  may  not  enter  into  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  at  all  unless  the 
union  is  representative  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees.  Next,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  itself  bans  the  closed  shop  outright; 
that  is.  any  arrangement  whereby  only 
union  members  may  be  hired.  It  like- 
wise forbids  any  preference  in  hiring  to 
union  members.  However,  the  Federal 
act  does  permit  a  union  and  an  em- 
ployer, if  they  choose  to  do  so.  to  include 
in  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  a 
provision  requiring  that  employees  join 
the  union  30  days  after  hiring.  This  au- 
thorization is  subject  to  several  further 
limitations.  An  employee  may  not  be 
discharged  for  nonmembership  unless 
the  union  is  willing  to  admit  him  on  the 
same  terms  as  everybody  else.  An  em- 
ployee may  only  be  required  to  tender 
"uniform"  dues  and  initiation  fees, 
which  may  not  be  "excessive."  As  inter- 
preted by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
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Board  and  the  courts,  this  means  that 
the  contract  may  not  require  an  em- 
ployee to  join  the  union  in  the  sense  of 
acquiring  formal  membership,  nor  to  at- 
tend meetings,  nor  to  participate  in  any 
imion  activities.  Under  such  contracts, 
the  payment  of  dues  and  initiation  fees 
alone  may  be  required. 

Argument:  "Having  to  join  a  union 
would  be  contrary  to  the  religious  belief 
of  many  citizens." 

Rebuttal:  Representative  Edith  Green 
has  introduced  a  proposal  which  will 
exempt  from  direct  union  membership 
obligation  those  whose  religious  convic- 
tions preclude  it.  I  support  a  provision 
of  this  nature. 

Argument:  "It  will  ruin  the  small  busi- 
nessman. Everybody  will  have  to  join  a 
union.    Wages  will  skyrocket." 

Rebuttal :  The  organization  of  citizens, 
whether  we  speak  of  a  community  4-H 
Club  or  the  National  Government,  takes 
a  lot  of  effort  and  expense.  Most  small 
businessmen  are  fair  in  their  practices. 
Repeal  of  14(b)  will  simply  mean  that  if 
the  majority  of  employees  feel  the  need 
and  vote  for  a  union,  tiiey  can  have  one. 
Small  business  is  flourishing  in  the  31 
States  which  do  not  have  right-to-work 
laws. 

Argtiment:  "Repeal  of  14(b)  will  give 
greater  power  to  unions." 

Rebuttal:  Somewhat  greater,  yes. 
Here  again,  the  issue  is  more  emotional 
than  practical.  Labor  will  increase  its 
power,  but  I  believe  it  will  increase  its 
responsibility  even  more. 

Argument:  "The  right-to-work  law  has 
t>een  responsible  for  bringing  in  much 
new  industry  to  Tennessee.  Repealing 
14(b)  will  stop  this." 

Rebuttal:  Having  a  right-to-work  law 
in  Tennessee  has  brought  in  some  in- 
dustry. In  some  cases  this  industry  has 
been  interested  not  so  much  in  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  State  nor  in 
our  economic  uplifting,  but  in  cheap 
labor  to  turn  over  raw  materials  coming, 
mainly,  from  outside  the  State,  Into  prod- 
ucts sold,  mainly,  outside  the  State.  Any 
economist  will  confirm  that  this  does  not 
promote  the  economic  growth  of  our 
State  very  much.  In  my  election  cam- 
paign I  pointed  to  my  desire  to  help  close 
the  $664  gap  in  Tennessee — the  $664  def- 
icit we  have  per  capita  in  annual  income 
as  compared  to  the  national  average.  We 
appreciate  every  single  plant  that  comes 
to  Tennessee.  We  appreciate  even  more 
those  which  are  truly  interested  in  Ten- 
nessee and  the  promotion  of  our 
economy — those  which  look  on  Tennes- 
see, not  as  a  source  of  cheap  labor,  but  as 
a  source  of  fine  labor — cooperative,  pro- 
ductive, willing  to  work,  able  to  be  trained 
into  highly  specialized  jobs.  And  be- 
sides good  labor,  we  have  much  else — 
very  inexpensive  power,  good  water  sup- 
plies, and  inexhaustible  recreation 
resources. 

A  fundamental  reason  for  this  Nation's 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  is  that 
its  workers  receive  wages  adequate  to 
buy  the  goods  America  produces.  Pros- 
perity rests  on  good  wages — not  on  sweat- 
shops. The  Taft-Hartley  Act  itself  de- 
clares that  the  inequality  of  bargaining 
power  between  unorganized  employees 
and  employers  "tends  to  aggravate  recur- 


rent business  depressions,  by  depressing 
wage  rates  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
wage  earners  in  industry  and  by  prevent- 
ing the  stabilization  of  competitive  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  within  and 
between  industries."  It  is  detrimental  to 
Tennessee's  economic  growth — to  the 
closing  of  the  $664  gap — to  solicit  indus- 
try on  the  basis  of  low  wage  rates  and 
weak  unions.  Weak  unions,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  above,  can  become  undemo- 
cratic unions. 

Argument:  "Every  businessman  wants 
14(b)  retained." 

Rebuttal:  Some  of  our  largest  com- 
panies want  14(b)  repealed.  They  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  source  of  unhappy  labor 
relations  and  unrest.  Some  bankers  note 
that  union  shops  promote  the  eflBciency 
of  local  plants  and  help  in  economic 
growth  of  their  towns  and  cities.  Re- 
cently, I  looked  over  the  comments  from 
50  of  the  Nation's  largest  corporations. 
The  question  was,  "If  you  were  locating 
a  new  plant,  to  what  extent  would  you  be 
influenced   by   rlght-to-work  laws?" 

One-third  said  they  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced at  all. 

One-third  said  they  would  take  it  into 
consideration,  but  the  overriding  factors 
would  be  location,  markets,  transporta- 
tion, tax  structure  and  so  forth. 

One-third  said  it  would  have  a  mate- 
rial influence. 

I  support  labor  legislation  which  will 
provide  the  proper  climate  for  fair  col- 
lective bargaining.  Possession  of  exces- 
sive power  by  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment can  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster  for 
both.  I  have  always  kept  in  mind  that 
the  general  public  has  an  important  stake 
in  sound  labor  relations  and  hence  that 
the  public  interest  should  always  receive 
the  most  attentive  consideration.  But  I 
also  feel  that  the  public  interest  is  in  no 
way  adversely  affected  by  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize  through  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  1947  veto  message 
by  President  Harry  Truman  we  have  been 
aware  that  section  14(b),  the  right-to- 
work  provision  of  Taft-Hartley,  protects 
no  one's  rights,  guarantees  no  one  work 
and  is  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  weaken 
and  destroy  organized  labor  and  the  pro- 
tections which  have  been  won  by  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
through  organization. 

The  voters  of  my  State,  California, 
overwhelmingly  rejected  an  attempt  to 
enact  right-to-work  legislation  in  1958. 

The  people  of  California  once  again 
made  their  feelings  known  with  the  over- 
whelming mandate  in  1964  to  enact  pro- 
gressive social  legislation  and  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  which  is  before  us  today. 
I  believe  the  people  of  the  Nation  also 
mandated  this  responsibility  to  us. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  restores  the 
rights  of  unions  and  of  management  to 
freely  negotiate  union  security  provisions 
which  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  our  country. 

I  have  pledged  during  my  entire  public 
life  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
right-to-work  provision  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley. 

Today,  I  am  able  to  keep  that  pledge. 


TABULATION   CALIFOHNIA   VOTE   ON    "RIGHT   TO 
WORK" 

The  following  is  a  county  by  county 
statewide  vote  on  the  right-to-work  pro- 
position on  the  California  ballot  in  No- 
vember 1958.  A  "no"  vote  rejected  right 
to  work : 

By  counties  Yes  No 

Alameda 120.907  222.456 

Alpine 83  81 

Amador 1,283  2,690 

Butte 13, 424  16. 731 

Calaveras 1. 625  3, 345 

Colusa.. _ 1.886  2,449 

Contra  Costa 51,509  92,661 

Del  Norte 1,991  3,322 

El  Dorado. _  3,172  5,283 

Fresno 38,844  67,536 

Glenn 2,959  3.630 

Hiunboldt 13.463  20.001 

Imperial 7,932  7,718 

Inyo. 2.459  ,    2.499 

Kem._ 36.003  46.859 

Kings 5,593  7.495 

Lake 2,986  2,929 

Lassen 1,718  3.108 

Los  Angeles 857,683     1,264,835 

Madera 4,762  6,552 

Marin 23.950  26.468 

Mariposa 1,199  1.219 

Mendocino 6,465  9,767 

Merced 9,128  12,568 

Modoc 1,097  1,886 

Mono 558  379 

Monterey 21.324  25.396 

Napa 10,139  13,517 

Nevada 3.814  4.543 

Orange 97,219  85,910 

Placer--. _ 6,411  12.739 

Plvimas 1.466  3,429 

Riverside 42,597  43.458 

Sacramento 47,  212  103,  238 

San  Benito... —  .   2,462  2,769 

San  Bernardino 58,971  86,702 

San  Diego 134.412  150,966 

San  Francisco- 96,018  203.189 

San  Joaquin 24.095  51.267 

San  Luis  Obispo 11.818  14,628 

San  Mateo 64,112  92,570 

Santa  Barbara 22.583  23,693 

Santa  Clara 75.996  105.615 

Santa  Cruz 15,945  17.590 

Shasta 6.425  13,142 

Sierra 480  724 

Siskiyou 4,028  8.519 

Solano- 12.419  26.020 

Sonoma 24.207  28.972 

Stanislaus 18.718  31,332 

Sutter 5,227  4.642 

Tehama 3,545  5,455 

Trinity 1,198  2,048 

Tulare. 21,014  22,165 

Tuolumne 2,297  4,643 

Ventura 21,365  30,979 

Yolo 6,598  11.633 

Yuba 3,181  4,877 

Totals 2.079.975     3,070.837 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

That  law  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
blessing  for  labor,  management,  and  the 
public.  It  should  be  strengthened,  not 
weakened  or  destroyed.  Yet  we  see  re- 
actionary forces  at  work  trying  to  move 
backward  instead  of  forward  in  this  area 
of  legislation. 

These  same  forces  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  at  the  time  that  legis- 
lation was  being  considered.  Reaction- 
ary labor  leaders  opposed  that  law  during 
committee  hearings.    Perhaps  there  has 
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never  been  a  bill  more  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. Under  the  fair  and  able  leader- 
ship of  Fred  Hartley,  who  w£is  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Committee,  labor  was  in- 
vited to  testify.  I  recall  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  a  responsible  labor  leader 
to  even  appear,  although  they  were  in- 
vited and  urged  to  do  so. 

Some  of  them  finally,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, appeared.  But  they  offered  noth- 
ing constructive.  That  was  certainly  true 
of  the  leaders.  Their  attitude  toward 
improvement  of  labor  laws  was  com- 
pletely negative. 

Here  today  we  have  another  negative 
approach — an  attempt  to  wipe  out  prog- 
ress in  labor  legislation.  The  motives 
behind  this  move  to  eliminate  the  right- 
to-work  laws  in  19  States  are  quite 
apparent.  The  objective  is  to  increase 
union  membership  through  a  system  of 
compulsion.  If  this  is  done,  then  the 
union  leaders  will  have  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  dues  to  use — all  handed  to  them 
on  a  silver  platter.  Along  with  it  they 
will  have  additional  power.  It  would 
seem  that  the  labor  unions  would  use 
their  own  influence,  their  own  salesman- 
ship, in  efforts  to  increase  membership, 
without  looking  to  the  Government  to 
force  people  to  join  the  unions.  Are  the 
union  leaders  afraid  of  their  case?  Do 
they  admit  by  this  technique  that  they 
are  unable  to  convince  nonunion  workers 
in  a  plant  that  they  would  be  better  off 
if  they  joined?  What  are  they  afraid 
of?  Have  they  become  so  desperate  that 
they  must  use  compulsion  to  get  mem- 
bership? 

The  unions  claim  that  compulsory 
unionism  is  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
nonunion  employees  in  a  plant,  repre- 
sented by  a  union  in  dealings  with  the 
employer,  are  free  riders.  They  contend 
the  nonunion  workers  get  the  benefits 
from  collective  bargaining,  and  therefore 
should  be  forced  to  join  the  union  and 
pay  dues  for  being  served  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  that 
argument  is  unsound  because  what  the 
union  leaders  are  able  to  achieve  in  that 
respect  is  not  per  se  good  for  individual 
workers.  It  may  be — and  it  may  not  be. 
If  union  leaders  are  able  to  force  wages 
up  too  high,  it  may  result  in  a  plant 
being  closed.  At  least,  that  could  hap- 
pen, and  it  has  happened  many  times. 
One  worker  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
would  rather  work  for  $1.50  an  hour  than 
be  out  of  work  at  $3.50  an  hour.  Look 
what  happened  to  the  coal  mines  when 
wages  got  so  high  industry  turned  to 
other  fuels,  and  thousands  of  miners 
were  put  out  of  work.  Look  what  hap- 
pened to  the  New  England  textile  in- 
dustry, forced  to  close  down  and  move 
south  because  of  exorbitant  wage  rates. 

Moreover,  to  be  competitive  in  inter- 
national trade  the  wage  rates  become  an 
important  factor.  If  wage  rates  get  too 
high  in  a  particular  industry,  then  for- 
eign competitors  are  able  to  move  into 
the  American  markets.  So  it  docs  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  union 
leaders,  using  the  strike  and  boycott  as 
weapons,  and  thereby  forcing  wages  up- 
ward, are  performing  a  desirable  service 
for  the  workers. 

If  union  leaders  consider  it  burden- 
some to  represent  nonunion  as  well  as 
union  workers  in  a  plant,  then  perhaps 


they  should  drive  for  a  change  in  labor 
laws  which  would  allow  them  to  negoti- 
ate only  on  behalf  of  their  own  members, 
and  allow  the  nonunion  workers  to  look 
out  for  themselves. 

After  all,  what  is  wrong  with  allowing 
the  States  themselves  to  decide  the  is- 
sue? Since  when  has  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  become  so 
smart  that  they  know  more  about  what 
is  good  for  Texas,  for  example,  than  does 
the  Texas  Legislature?  How  can  a  Con- 
gressman or  a  Senator  justify  substi- 
tuting his  judgment  and  wisdom  for  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  people  of  the 
State  he  represents?  I  trust  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  of  my  State,  and  I 
think  they  are  quite  capable  of  making 
that  decision  without  any  dictation  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  freedom  to  make  a  living  with- 
out paying  dues  to  any  organization  is 
just  as  basic  as  the  American  flag  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A 
good  imion  does  not  need  compulsory 
membership,  and  bad  ones  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

We  are  being  asked  to  take  away  an 
individual's  constitutional  right  to  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  he  wants  to 
join  a  union.  In  order  to  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations as  U.S.  Representatives,  we  must 
justify  our  vote  on  this  important  issue 
not  according  to  the  wishes  of  labor  of- 
ficials or  management  representatives 
but  on  the  rights  of  individual  American 
citizens. 

It  is  incongruous  that  this  distin- 
guished body  must  be  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  individual  freedoms  and 
rights.  This  same  Congress  has  been 
rallying  behind  such  a  banner  to  enact 
sweeping  legislation  throughout  the  cur- 
rent session.  These  halls  have  been 
filled  with  talk  about  guaranteeing  a 
man's  civil  rights.  But  what  do  you  do 
for  a  man's  rights  when  you  deny  him 
free  choice  in  a  matter  as  important  as 
his  livelihood? 

If  you  consider  the  question  before  us 
today  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual workingman,  you  will  stand  firm 
for  his  right  to  work.  "Voluntary  union- 
ism is  a  weapon  for  the  workingman.  It 
is  an  insurance  policy  for  good  leader- 
ship and  service  from  union  officials. 
The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  place 
the  workingman  at  the  mercy  of  his 
union  officials.  If  the  worker  should  run 
afoul  of  the  union's  political  hierarchy, 
his  card  could  be  lifted  and  his  means 
of  livelihood  taken  away. 

Yes,  it  is  the  individual  workingman 
who  stands  to  lose  if  section  14(b)  is  re- 
pealed. Responsible  unions  have  not 
been  damaged  by  its  provisions.  It  does 
not  discourage  union  membership.  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  merely  places  the  choice  of 
union  membership  in  the  hands  of  the 
worker  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
juncture  I  would  like  to  explain  my  po- 
sition in  respect  to  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  To  begin,  let  me  quote  two  letters 
I  have  received  on  this  emotionally 
charged  issue: 

Every  member  of  this  International  union 
(Is)    urged  to  regard  the  position  of  every 


candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  as  the  critical  test 
of  such  candidate's  qualifications.  Only  lu 
very  rare  circumstances  where  the  positions 
of  candidates  on  other  Issues  of  vital  im- 
portance require  it  can  a  vote  for  a  candi- 
date who  refused  to  commit  himself  to  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  be  Justified  to  the 
conscience  of  a  loyal  member  of  this  inter- 
national union. 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  know  the  Issue  of  two  votes  might  have 
little  effect  on  your  reelection,  but  unless 
you  can  make  a  more  favorable  stand  in  favor 
of  retention  of  14(b)  you  can  count  on  losing 
two,  as  well  as  the  votes  of  friends  I  am  con- 
tacting who  share  the  same  views  and  want 
something  done  to  protect  their  rights. 

As  one  can  readily  see.  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question,  and  proponents  of 
each  feel  very  strongly.  As  the  elected 
Representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress  from 
Maryland's  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
I  must  study  and  understand  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side  before  making  the 
final  decision  that  determines  how  I  shall 
vote. 

What  is  involved  in  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  is,  in  many  respects,  far  more  com- 
plex than  just  the  misnomer  of  "right-to- 
work"  that  businessmen  have  attached  to 
the  section.  Contrary  to  implication, 
these  laws  do  not  deal  with  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color ;  and  they  do  not  establish 
any  rights  to  a  job  as  such  by  private  em- 
ployers or  by  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  labor  officials  refer  to  it  as 
"right  to  wreck."  but  repeal  of  14(b)  will 
not  make  union  membership  mandatory, 
nor  require  anyone  to  join  a  union.  As 
you  can  see,  neither  label  is  accurate  and 
both  are  typical  products  of  the  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  both  sides  in  this  con- 
troversy. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  text  of 
section  14(b) : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law. 

In  other  words,  it  permits  the  States  to 
forbid  employers  and  employees  from 
negotiating  union  shop  provisions  in 
their  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

A  union  shop  is  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees, by  secret  ballot,  voluntarily 
agreeing  to  be  represented  by  a  union  in 
the  bargaining  process.  Once  this  elec- 
tion process  is  concluded,  the  union  will 
then  represent  all  the  employees,  thereby 
requiring  that,  in  the  future,  employees 
must  join  the  union  within  30  days  after 
employment  or  pay  the  equivalent  initi- 
ation fees  and  dues  to  the  union. 

This  is  because  all  the  employees  will 
receive  the  advantages  from  the  union's 
collective  bargaining  with  management 
and  the  wages  and  benefits  it  may  secure. 

Therefore,  since  one  shares  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  union  membership  without 
having  to  join,  one  should  at  least  share 
in  the  costs.  The  law  states  that  they 
cannot  be  "excessive." 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  would  prohibit 
State  governments  from  limiting  free- 
dom of  workers  and  employers  to  bargain 
collectively. 
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It  has  become  apparent  to  me  that, 
because  all  the  other  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  reserve  the  enactment  of 
"right-to-work"  laws  to  the  States. 

The  people  also  have  desired  the 
freedom  to  negotiate  union  security 
agreements  without  State  prohibition. 
Of  the  25  States  which  at  one  time  or 
another  have  prohibited  contracts  be- 
tween labor  and  management  calling  for 
the  union  shop  by  enacting  "right-to- 
work"  laws,  6  have  repealed  them  while 
9  more  refused  to  enact  them  by  de- 
feating referendums  calling  for  such 
State  laws. 

The  strongest  argument  for  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  is  simply  that  neither  re- 
peal nor  continuation  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  have  a 
noticeable  effect  on  labor -management 
relations  in  Maryland.  Because  we  do 
not  have  a  so-called  "right-to-work"  law, 
business  and  labor  are  presently  per- 
mitted to  negotiate  a  contract  which 
requires  membership  in  a  union  after 
30  days  of  employment  or  the  payment 
of  the  equivalent  initiation  fees  and 
monthly  dues  to  the  union. 

Generally  speaking,  prevailing  wages 
in  the  19  States  that  have  the  law  are 
lower  than  in  the  others.  Unlike  Mary- 
land, our  neighbor  "Virginia  does  have  a 
"right-to-work"  law.  During  the  debates 
when  I  was  at  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly, the  chamber  of  commerce  argued 
strongly  that  Maryland  should  have  a 
"right-to-work"  law  because  the  State 
was  losing  businesses  that  chose  to  locate 
in  "Virginia.  I  can  use  the  chamber's  po- 
sition to  argue  in  favor  of  repeal  so  that 
Virginia  could  not  have  such  a  law.  Ob- 
viously, the  fact  that  "Virginia  has  such 
a  law  is  hurting  my  State,  as  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  pointed  out. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  unions  are 
beyond  reproach.  Certainly,  they  are 
not  perfect.  Some  of  my  mail  reflects 
discontent  among  members  about  man- 
agement of  retirement  and  pension 
funds.  Others  are  unhappy  because  many 
unions  discriminate  against  Negroes  in 
membership  and  job  opportunities. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  that  fla- 
grant abuses  in  these  areas  could  cause  a 
change  in  public  mood  leading  to  future 
legislation. 

I  felt  particularly  strongly  about  those 
persons  who  cannot  join  a  union  because 
of  religious  objections.  I  had  therefore 
lent  my  support  to  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  which  would 
allow  workers  to  be  exempted  from  mem- 
bership, dues,  and  initiation  fees  because 
of  religious  beliefs.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  leadership  has  chosen  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  with  a  5-hour  debate 
and  "gag  rule"  against  amendments. 

At  first  I  was  tempted  to  rebel  at  what 
I  felt  was  a  poor  method  of  handling  this 
measure  on  the  floor.  But,  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  was  reassured  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  problems  and  sym- 
pathetic to  legislation  that  would  make 
a  provision  for  these  people.  He  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  would  call  for  hear- 
ings on  a  separate  bill  to  make  this  ex- 
emption as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore, 
because  the  overriding  principle  was  so 


important  and  permission  to  add  crip- 
pling amendments  could  jeopardize  the 
entire  bill,  I  decided  to  vote  for  repeal 
and  afterwards  continue  to  work  for  an 
amendment  to  permit  religious  exclu- 
sion. 

I  am  aware  that  my  vote  will  make 
some  of  my  constituents  unhappy.  How- 
ever, I  have  always  believed  that  every 
issue  should  be  decided  on  its  own  merits 
and  that  I  would  never,  in  good  con- 
science, be  able  to  support  one  segment 
of  our  society  100  percent.  I  sacrificed 
the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  Committee 
on  Political  Education  in  the  last  election 
because  I  refused  to  sign  a  previous  com- 
mitment for  the  outlawing  of  State 
"right-to-work"  laws.  I  insisted  on 
maintaining  my  independence  and  re- 
served the  right  to  make  my  decision 
after  thoroughly  evaluating  the  facts  of 
the  matter. 

I  have  weighed  this  issue  very  carefully 
and  am  voting  my  best  judgment  on  what 
is  best  for  all  the  people.  When  I  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress,  I  ran  support- 
ing national  candidates  and  a  national 
platform  calling  for  repeal  and  I  was 
elected  on  that  platform.  I  can  only 
hope  that  my  opinion  will  be  respected 
for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined.  And. 
for  these  same  reasons.  I  am  voting  for 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

To  close,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  repeal 
of  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will 
have  no  noticeable  effect  on  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  Maryland  because 
Maryland  is  among  the  majority  of 
States  which  do  not  have  laws  against 
union  security. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

With  me,  the  issue  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  work  rights.  It  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  State's  rights.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  Federal  Legislature 
would  not  only  repeal  section  14(b),  it 
would  also  repeal  the  laws  passed  by  19 
State  legislatures.  If  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature by  one  bill  can  repeal  the  open 
shop  laws  of  19  States,  then  the  Federal 
Legislative,  by  the  passage  of  a  national 
right-to-work  law,  could  some  day  re- 
peal the  closed  shop  laws  of  the  other  31 
States.  For  the  same  reasons  I  oppose 
one  Federal  law,  I  would  oppose  the 
other  Federal  law.  The  individual 
States  should  be  left  free  either  to  adopt 
right-to-work  laws  or  to  reject  right-to- 
work  laws,  depending  upon  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  those  States  speaking 
through  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives in  their  respective  State  capitals. 
Those  who  favor  this  bill  say  that 
those  who  oppose  it  are  opposed  to  ma- 
jority rule.  There  are  at  least  two 
answers.  Opponents  of  repeal  want 
States  to  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  have  certain 
laws  on  their  statute  books.  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  opponents 
want  majority  rule  for  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State. 

The  second  answer  is  that  while  the 
majority  should  rule,  the  minority 
should  not  be  utterly  denied  protection 
of  their  rights.  This  is  true  even  when 
the  minority  is  one  and  even  when  the 
right  is  freedom  of  association.    In  some 


cases,  this  right  has  not  only  deep  per- 
sonal values  but  religious  overtones.  In- 
deed, some  faiths  forbid  membership  in 
any  secular  organization. 

Some  who  favor  this  legislation  have 
left  the  impression  that  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  actually  originated 
the  right-to-work  laws  which  now  exist 
in  19  States.  The  fact  is  that  there 
were  a  dozen  such  laws  in  existence 
under  the  Wagner  Act  before  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  passed.  Section  14(b) 
simply  recognized  and  continued  the 
posture  of  the  law  which  had  historically 
prevailed.  I  think  it  should  continue  to 
prevail. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  months  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  been  trudging  through  a  bewilder- 
ing thicket  of  claims  and  arguments  for 
and  against  the  proposed  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Rarely  have  we  seen  an  issue  so  ob- 
scured by  bombast,  by  exaggerated  feel- 
ing and  exaggerated  argumentation.  In 
many  of  the  communications  we  have 
received,  logic  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely shrouded  by  clouds  of  emotional- 
ism unequaled  on  any  recent  national 
issue  except  civil  rights. 

In  each  of  two  directions  stands  a 
group  of  unquestionably  well-intentioned 
Americans,  each  beckoning  insistently  to 
us  and  each  positively  convinced  that 
theirs  is  the  only  right  and  true  path. 

Today  the  House  has  reached  a  cross- 
roads. It  is  our  duty  to  try  to  peer 
through  the  fog  of  slogans  and  impas- 
sioned pleadings  and  decide  objectively 
which  of  the  two  paths  ahead  will  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
union  shop  should  be  uniformly  per- 
mitted throughout  the  United  States  in 
those  situations  where  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  employer  and  a  majority 
of  the  employees  and  is  embodied  in  a 
written  contract. 

This  bill  would  not  force  any  group  of 
employees  to  adopt  a  union  ship.  It 
would  merely  permit  it  where  a  majority 
of  those  employees  desire  it. 

After  agonizing  consideration,  and 
more  than  a  little  soul  searching.  I  have 
decided  that  the  bill  should  be  supported. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  for  me, 
and  it  h£is  been  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  my  own  State  has  a  so- 
called  right-to-work  law  which  legally 
forbids  a  union  shop.  Certain  of  my 
citizens  are  convinced  that  to  abolish 
this  law  v/ould  be  destructive  of  some 
fundamental  right. 

Yet  after  careful  consideration,  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  close  observation, 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  this  at- 
tractive label  is  in  reality  a  misnomer. 

The  laws  which  masquerade  vmder  the 
noble  phrase,  "right  to  work,"  do  not 
actually  give  anybody  the  right  to  work. 
Nor  would  the  repeal  of  14(b)  destroy 
anybody's  right  to  work.  It  would  not 
even  require  a  person  to  join  a  union  in 
order  to  get  or  hold  a  job,  as  many  peo- 
ple have  been  erroneously  led  to  believe. 

Court  decisions  are  very  clear  on  that 
point.  The  holding  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  NLRB  against  Gen- 
eral Motors  in  October  of  1962  is  directly 
in  point.  It  plainly  declares  that  mem- 
bership in  a  union  is  not  required  as  a 
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condition  of  emplo3mient  in  a  union  shop. 
No  one  is  required  to  be  a  member  of  a 
union,  to  take  an  oath  to  a  union,  to  at- 
tend meetings  of  a  union,  to  participate 
in  the  picket  lines  of  a  union,  or  to  en- 
gage in  any  other  activities  of  a  union. 

The  only  thing  that  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  does  require  is  that  in 
cases  where  management  and  labor  have 
entered  into  a  union  shop  agreement,  an 
employee  must  pay  the  regular  dues  and 
initiation  fees.  And  these,  by  law,  can 
be  neither  excessive  nor  discriminatory. 

In  other  words,  an  employee  imder  a 
union  shop  agreement  must  do  nothing 
more  than  bear  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  union's  cost  in  representing  him 
and  all  other  employees,  as  it  is  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  when  a  majority  of 
the  employees  have  duly  voted  fcr  that 
union  to  be  their  bargaining  agent  and 
it  has  been  so  certified  under  the  law. 

Surely  this  can  be  nothing  more  than 
simple  fairness.  Once  a  union  is  certi- 
fied as  a  bargaining  agent  after  an  ofiQ- 
clal  majority  vote  of  the  employees,  the 
union  is  then  required  by  law  to  repre- 
sent all  the  employees — whether  it  wants 
to  or  not. 

The  union  must  represent  every  em- 
ployee, including  nonmembers.  I  have 
been  truly  amazed  to  discover  how  many 
days  of  labor  are  devoted  by  the  elected 
officers  in  numerous  unions  to  the  care- 
ful preparation  and  presentation  to 
management  of  individual  cases  on 
claims  and  grievances — and  on  matters 
relating  to  job  security  for  individuals 
who  do  not  even  belong  to  the  union. 
This  is  their  lawful  obligation  to  all 
workers  in  the  bargaining  unit,  even  to 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  union. 

So  not  only  does  the  nonmember  en- 
joy exactly  the  same  hard-won  benefits 
of  better  pay  and  working  conditions 
achieved  through  the  collective  efforts 
and  expense  of  his  fellow  workers  who 
support  the  union.  Additionally  he  has 
exactly  the  same  right  to  call  upon  the 
personal  services  of  the  organization  to 
work  for  him  and  support  him  in  all  of 
his  own  personal  grievances  relating  to 
his  employment.  Surely,  in  plain  jus- 
tice, he  has  some  responsibility  in  return. 

By  legalizing  union  shop  contracts 
uniformly  in  all  50  States,  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  actually  would  do  nothing 
more  than  make  a  two-way  street  out 
of  the  relationship  between  an  employee 
and  the  union  which  is  compelled  by  law 
to  represent  him. 

But  how  about  those  persons  who  ob- 
ject in  principle  to  unionism?  How 
about  those  who  simply  do  not  want  to 
contribute  any  fee  at  all,  however  rea- 
sonable, in  return  for  union  representa- 
tion? What  of  those  who  just  refuse  to 
work  on  a  union  job?  Is  their  right  to 
work  destroyed?    I  think  not. 

Only  about  17  million  jobs,  in  a  na- 
tional labor  force  of  75  million,  are  un- 
ionized. For  every  job  covered  by  a 
iinlon  contract,  there  are  four  jobs  where 
no  union  contract  is  Involved.  So  a  per- 
son who  refuses  to  join,  or  even  tender 
dues  to  a  union,  would  seem  to  have 
many  other  areas  of  potential  employ- 
ment available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  of 
unionization  is  generally  lower  in  those 


19  States  which  presently  outlaw  the 
union  shop.  Significantly,  economic  de- 
velopment is  also  lower.  Only  25  per- 
cent of  the  industrial  jobs  are  in  these 
States.  And  a  study  shows  that  the 
wage  index  is  11  percent  lower  than  that 
in  the  States  which  permit  union  shops. 

None  of  the  19  so-called  rlght-to-work 
States  matches  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  standard;  11  have  no  minimum 
wage  at  all.  Only  three  of  these  States 
have  laws  granting  equal  pay  to  women. 
Only  one  has  a  fair  employment  law  pro- 
hibiting job  discrimination.  Only  five 
meet  as  many  as  three  of  the  eight  child 
labor  standards. 

Average  per  capita  income  in  these  19 
States  is  almost  one-third  lower  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  take  pride  in 
such  statistics,  yet  most  of  these  19  States 
persist  in  attempting  to  use  their  right- 
to-work  laws  as  bait  to  try  to  bring  in 
new  industry. 

Consider,  for  example,  this  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  mayor  of 
a  city  in  a  southern  right-to-work  State 
to  an  eastern  industrialist,  attempting  to 
persuade  him  to  come  down  and  open  up 
a  plant: 

Then  our  wonderful  labor,  98-percent  na- 
tive bom,  mostly  high  school  graduates,  will 
lower  average  hovu-ly  industrial  wage  rates 
6  cents  to  49  cents  below  other  Southern 
States,  and  from  50  cents  to  95  cents  below 
Northern  States  •  *  •  All  detrimental  State 
laws  for  industrial  operations  have  been  re- 
pealed. The  closed  union  shop  has  Just  been 
outlawed. 

Certainly  there  must  be  a  better  way 
to  attract  industry  than  deliberately  to 
perpetuate  and  boast  about  low  wages. 
I  cannot  really  believe  that  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  American  business  and 
industry  are  attracted  by  such  crass 
overtures. 

They  realize,  I  am  certain,  that  our 
Nation's  prosperity  today  is  an  integrated 
whole.  They  realize  that  without  a 
healthy,  economically  sound  body  of 
wage-earning  American  men  and  women, 
their  products  would  sit  and  gather  dust 
on  merchandisers'  shelves. 

Texas  and  the  other  right-to-work 
States  do  not  need  such  selfish  entice- 
ments as  a  crutch  to  attract  industry. 
We  have  attractive  sites,  abundant  nat- 
ural resources,  hospitable  and  adven- 
turous people  who  form  skilled  and  will- 
ing labor  pools.  These  are  the  things 
which  bring  In  Industry — not  substand- 
ard wages  or  a  misguided  spirit  of  anti- 
unionism.  After  all,  the  main  reason  for 
a  State's  wanting  new  industry  in  the 
first  place  is  to  bring  in  more  and  larger 
payrolls. 

My  own  State  of  Texas  has  enjoyed  a 
very  fine  rate  of  growth  and  industriali- 
zation during  the  past  generation  and 
more.  But  it  would  do  Texas  a  great  in- 
justice to  contend  that  this  had  been 
due  to  substandard  wages  or  to  forbid- 
ding the  union  shop.  Texas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  already  begun  to  experience 
this  growth  long  before  the  union  shop 
was  outlawed. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  find  very  little 
indeed  to  boast  about  when  we  compare 
our  economic  growth  with  that  of  the 
State  nearest  our  own  size  which  allows 


union  shops.  Texas  and  Illinois  have 
approximately  the  same  population — a 
bit  over  10  million  in  each  case  by  the 
1960  census.  Illinois  permits  union 
shops;  Texas  does  not.  Which  has  at- 
tracted more  Industry?  In  1962,  the 
total  manufacturing  payroll  in  Texas 
was  $2,667  million;  while  that  in  Illinois 
was  $7,191  million — better  than  two  and 
a  half  times  as  great. 

When  we  compare  the  economic  value 
added  by  manufacturing — the  difference 
between  the  total  price  paid  by  these 
locally  domiciled  plants  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  dollars  brought  into  the 
State  through  sale  of  the  finished  prod- 
ucts, we  find  that  in  Texas  this  was  $6,- 
361  million;  while  in  Illinois  it  was 
$13,676  million — ^more  than  twice  as 
much. 

So  manifestly  it  cannot  be  true  that, 
to  any  large  degree,  the  right  to  have  a 
union  shop  actually  discourages  indus- 
try, or  that  the  outlawing  of  union  shops 
actually  attracts  desirable  industry. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  basic 
fairness  of  expecting  employees  to  con- 
tribute financially  to  the  support  of  the 
linion  which  represents  them  whenever 
a  majority  of  their  fellow  workers  have 
so  voted  by  a  legally  administered  secret 
ballot. 

Is  this  really  any  different  than  re- 
quiring a  homeowner  to  pay  municipal 
taxes  after  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
his  area  have  voted  to  incorporate  as  a 
city? 

When  a  municipality  takes  in  a  new 
area  by  annexation,  it  gives  the  same 
benefits  to  all  the  people  in  the  area — 
whether  they  voted  for  annexation  or 
not.  All  receive  the  benefits  of  police  and 
fire  protection,  paved  streets,  water  serv- 
ice and  better  insiu-ance  rates.  Similarly, 
all  employees  at  a  union-covered  com- 
pany receive  the  benefits  of  better  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  job  security. 

In  the  first  example,  all  are  expected 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  costs.  No  per- 
son can  legally  avoid  paying  city  taxes 
on  the  ground  that  he  opposed  being 
taken  into  the  city.  Receiving  the  same 
services  as  his  neighbors,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  his  share  of  their  cost. 

There  are  dozens  of  parallel  instances. 
An  attorney,  for  example,  in  many  States 
cannot  practice  law  unless  he  is  a  dues- 
paying  member  of  the  bar  association. 
Is  this  concept  somehow  fair  for  lawyers 
but  unfair  for  automobile  workers  and 
railroad  men  and  machinists? 

There  are  many  hospitals  throughout 
the  land  in  which  no  physician  may  prac- 
tice unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  medical 
association.  Are  "closed  shops"  good 
when  applied  to  doctors  but  evil  when 
applied  to  electricians  or  carpenters  or 
brickmasons? 

Probably  there  is  no  man  in  the  coun- 
try who  has  been  identified  more  closely 
with  conservative  concepts  than  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
Union-Leader  in  New  Hampshire.  In  a 
recent  editorial,  Mr.  Loeb  declared : 

In  1947,  a  rlght-to-work  law  went  into 
effect  and  was  In  existence  In  New  Hampshire 
from  1947  to  1949,  when  it  was  repealed  by 
the  legislature. 

As  an  employer  having  contracts  with  six 
different   unions,   this   writer   can   honestly 
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say  that  he  couldn't  see  any  difference  in 
either  the  status  of  the  unions  or  in  his  sta- 
tus during  that  entire  period. 

The  position  of  this  newspaper  is  that, 
since  right-to-work  laws  made  so  little  dif- 
ference, why  have  a  bitter  hassle  over  wheth- 
er or  not  such  a  law  should  be  repealed. 
This  newspaper,  therefore,  would  be  in  favor 
of  President  Johnson's  recent  message,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  amend- 
ed so  as  to  do  away  with  the  right  of  individ- 
ual States  to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  cite  two 
further  comments  which  I  believe  are 
pertinent.  Both  came  from  the  same 
man,  and  the  first  appears  on  page  4885 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  May 
9,  1947: 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand, proposes  completely  to  abolish  the 
union  shop.  I  recognize  the  strength  of  the 
argtunent  made  in  that  behalf  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  We  considered  the 
arguments  very  carefully  in  the  committee 
and  I  myself  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
since  there  had  been  for  such  a  long  time 
so  many  union  shops  In  the  United  States, 
since  in  many  trades  It  was  entirely  custom- 
ary and  had  worked  satisfactorily,  I  at 
least  was  not  willing  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
abolishing  the  possibility  of  a  union  shop 
contract. 

The  other  comment  appears  on  the 
next  page  of  the  Record  for  the  same 
day: 

So  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  absolutely  outlawing  a  con- 
tract which  provides  for  a  union  shop,  re- 
quiring all  employees  to  Join  the  union,  if 
that  arrangement  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  employer  and  meets  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees  and  is  em- 
bodied in  a  written  contract. 

So  spoke  the  coauthor  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  that  the  well-being  of  this 
country  will  be  better  served  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  to  day. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  77,  the  repeal  of 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  is- 
sue involved  is  not  the  right  to  work  of 
an  individual  who  does  not  care,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  join  a  luiion. 

The  so-called  right-to-work  laws  do 
just  one  thing:  They  make  union  shop 
contracts  illegal.  In  other  words,  even 
if  the  majority  of  employees  of  a  com- 
pany want  a  union  shop,  and  even  if  the 
freely  chosen  collective  bargaining 
agent  of  the  employees  tries  to  negotiate 
with  the  employer  for  such  a  contract, 
and  even  if  the  employer  agrees  to  such 
a  contract,  a  right-to-work  law  pro- 
hibits such  a  contract,  thus  severely  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  all  parties  in- 
volved. 

Second,  there  is  no  question  that 
right-to-work  laws  are  a  favorite  device, 
and  I  believe  a  vastly  over-rated  one, 
for  those  who  really  desire  the  destruc- 
tion of  organized  labor.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  of  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
right-to-work  laws  in  the  name  of  de- 
fending the  rights  of  workers  are  often 
guilty  of  the  most  outrageous  actions 
against  the  basic  rights  and  interests  of 
their  employees. 

I  spoke  on  the  matter  on  May  11, 
1965,  when  I  detailed  for  the  Record  the 


actions  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Committee  to  Keep  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Intact  and  Protect  Fundamental  Ameri- 
can Rights.  This  prominent  member's 
company,  of  which  he  was  president,  had 
been  found  guilty  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  meeting  in  Cincinnati  of  four 
violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Third,  a  practical  consideration  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  States,  like 
Ohio,  which  do  not  have  right-to-work 
laws.  The  19  States  which  have  such 
laws — they  are  mostly  in  the  South  and 
in  the  far  Southwest — are  carrying  on 
an  intensive  promotional  campaign 
among  industrialists  and  businessmen, 
boasting  of  the  lack  of  unions  in  their 
States  and  the  consequent  depressed 
wage  rates.  They  use  this  argument  as 
a  powerful  lure  to  attract  firms,  old  and 
new,  into  their  areas.  We  in  Ohio  are 
continuing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  industry 
due  to  this  type  of  piracy,  which  exists 
only  because  the  States  involved  in  such 
raiding  are  the  beneficiaries  of  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage. 

If  we  are  to  stop  Ohio's  economic  hem- 
orrhage we  have  two  choices: 

First.  Enact  a  right-to-work  law  in 
Ohio,  thus  weakening  the  unions  and 
depressing  the  wage  levels  to  meet  those 
in  the  Southern  States — a  solution  that 
is  obviously  neither  desirable  nor  feasi- 
ble— in  1958  Ohio  voters  overwhelming- 
ly rejected  a  proposed  right-to-work 
law — or 

Second.  Repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  establish  a  na- 
tional atmosphere  which  would  make 
possible  proper  labor-management  rela- 
tionships which  would  tend  to  equalize 
wage  scales  at  a  more  reasonable  level 
and  thus  eliminate  this  type  of  unfair 
and  vicious  industrial  competition  be- 
tween States. 

I  do  believe  the  latter  course  is  fairer, 
sounder,  and  more  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 

Within  the  last  week  I  have  received 
several  letters  from  businessmen  in  my 
area  who  recognize  that  this  problem  of 
14(b)  poses  severe  problems  for  them. 
One  of  these  businessmen  wrote: 

Although  we  agree  with  the  theoretical 
concept  that  a  man  should  have  the  right 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union,  the  practical 
effect  has  been  to  give  a  competitive  advan- 
tage to  the  employer  in  those  States  which 
have  such  laws.  To  equalize  this  situation, 
ve  urge  that  you  vote  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  I  shall  so 
vote. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  77,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

It  would  be  politically  expedient  for 
me,  I  suppose,  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill  before  us  today. 

I  come  from  a  State,  Michigan,  which 
does  not  have  a  State  right-to-work  law 
and,  therefore,  in  theory  at  least,  its  citi- 
zens are  not  directly  involved  in  our 
vote  on  this  question. 

My  congressional  district  is  a  part  of 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  and  is  in 


the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  highly  or- 
ganized labor  areas  in  the  United  States. 

A  great  many  labor  leaders  are  or  have 
been  my  constituents.  Probably  a  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  are  good,  loyal, 
dues-paying  union  members  who  believe 
in  their  union,  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process,  and  are  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  this  system. 

On  the  surface,  these  might  appear  to 
be  overriding  reasons  why  I  should  vote 
for  the  outright  repeal  of  14(b). 

But  they  are  not. 

Why?  Because  this  bill,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, is  basically  wrong.  If  it  is  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  it  will  be  a  mistake. 

It  will  do  the  worker  no  good. 

It  will  do  the  employer  no  good. 

And,  in  the  long  rim,  it  will  do  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  a  great  deal  of 
permanent  harm. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  overturn 
the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  of 
seven  States.  It  would  do  this  without 
the  opportunity  for  adequate  judicial 
review,  without  adequate  regard  for 
State  laws  or  local  situations. 

In  many  States,  right-to-work  laws 
were  made  a  part  of  State  constitutions 
or  became  State  law  because  of  initiative 
petition  and  referendum,  because  of  pe- 
titions circulated  door-to-door  and  a 
consequent  vote  on  this  question. 

Now  prior  to  coming  here  to  Wash- 
ington some  9  years  ago  to  represent 
Michigan's  18th  Congressional  District, 
I  served  8  years  in  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature, 2  years  in  the  State  senate  and 
6  in  the  Michigan  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  of  this  ex- 
perience, and  I  am  sure  it  is  surpassed  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  today,  I  do 
not  regard  overturning  State  constitu- 
tions and  State  laws — and  particularly 
State  laws  and  constitutions  initiated  by 
petition — as  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly. 

There  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  these  State  laws  and  constitutional 
provisions  were  included  in  the  first 
place,  just  as  there  were  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  why  section  14(b)  was 
included  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
why  the  House  and  Senate  by  better 
than  a  two-thirds  vote  overrode  a  Pres- 
idential veto  to  retain  this  section. 

There  were  also  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  the  gentleman  now  occupy- 
ing the  White  House,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  voted  for  this  sec- 
tion while  he  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  do  not  need  repeal  of  14(b),  and 
neither  do  labor  unions.  What  we  do 
need  is  concentration  upon  preservation 
and  expansion  of  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ers, and  we  would  not  get  it  in  H.R.  77  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, earlier  in  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  repeal  of  14(b),  I  indicated  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  that  I  would 
Insert  what  I  knew  to  be  the  complete 
position  of  his  own  Governor  on  this 
sub  1  ©ct 

The  position  of  Gov.  George  Romney 
of  Michigan  regarding  right-to-work 
repeal  has  been  widely  misinterpreted  by 
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some  political  figures.  Governor  Rom- 
ney  has  said  he  favors  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  only  if  certain 
conditions  are  met,  and  that  he  cannot 
support  repeal  under  terms  of  H.R.  77, 
the  administration  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Those  who  repre- 
sent his  position  as  favoring  outright 
repeal  do  Governor  Romney  a  great  dis- 
service. 

At  a  national  student  leadership  sem- 
inar in  Washington,  D.C.,  In  May,  Gov- 
ernor Romney  said: 

I  favor  the  bill  Introduced  by  Michigan 
Representative  Robert  Griffin,  who  proposes 
to  prohibit  unions  from  using  their  dues  for 
political  purposes.  I  also  favor  amending 
our  laws  to  prevent  excessive  concentration 
of  power  in  labor  and  management. 

Quoting  Governor  Romney  further: 

The  most  urgent  collective  bargaining 
problem  the  Nation  faces  Is  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  private  power  on  the  part  of 
unions  and  employers.  As  indicated  by  Pres- 
ident George  Meany.  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Gov- 
ernment intervention  is  threatening  the  fu- 
ture of  free  collective  bargaining. 

The  attention  being  focused  on  right  to 
work  is,  unfortunately,  distracting  the  con- 
sideration that  should  be  given  to  this  major 
problem,  which  is  the  excessive  concentration 
of  collective  bargaining  power  that  Is  in- 
creasing the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  threatening  this  Nation  with  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled economy. 

I  was  authorized  to  issue  this  clarify- 
ing statement  last  month  when  his  full 
position  was  not  being  fairly  stated  by 
some  political  leaders  in  my  own  State, 
and  in  view  of  the  mention  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's name  in  the  debate  today,  I  offer 
it  for  my  House  colleagues. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  granting  of  new  power  to 
unions  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
greater  responsibilities.  The  individual 
union  members  and  the  public  should  be 
fully  protected. 

The  bill  prohibiting  State  right-to- 
work  laws  was  presented  under  the 
Powell  "gag  rule"  which  allowed  no 
amendments.  It  was  undemocratic.  It 
made  impossible  the  strengthening  of  the 
bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual 
union  members,  minority  groups,  and 
the  public. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  under  the 
Powell  "gag  rule"  many  people  who  can- 
not join  unions  because  of  religious  con- 
victions may  have  to  give  up  their  jobs. 
They  would  be  forced  to  choose  between 
their  jobs  and  their  religious  convictions. 
This  is  a  cruel  choice  which  is  unfair  and 
not  in  the  American  tradition. 

I  could  not  support  such  a  narrow  pro- 
posal. As  presented,  it  violates  funda- 
mental human  and  individual  rights. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Commitee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  particularly  its 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  TMr.  Thompson]  for 
the  splendid  work  they  did  in  managing 
H.R.  77  so  that  it  was  not  subjected  to 
crippling  amendments  which  would  have 
placed  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
issues  other  than  the  need  for  making 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  uniform  through- 
out the  Nation. 


There  is  great  need  to  rid  the  issue  of 
its  emotion  and  I  shall  try  here,  today,  to 
succinctly  state  the  question,  briefly 
develop  the  backgrovmd,  and  analyze  the 
issue  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  its 
passage  before  the  House. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
(Public  Law  101,  80th  Congress)  reads 
as  follows : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  Territorial  law. 

The  single  question  presented  by  HH. 
77  before  the  Congress  is  whether  it 
should,  in  the  light  of  experience  gained 
under  the  statute,  eliminate  the  special 
treatment  given  to  this  small  but  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  field  regulated  by  the 
act  and  remove  this  one  statutory  excep- 
tion, section  14(b),  to  the  rule  of  uni- 
formity prevailing  with  respect  to  all 
other  matters  covered  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  other  related  statutes. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  propounded  the  question, 
recommends  the  bill  for  passage  ,and 
concludes: 

There  is  no  longer  suflBclent  retison  to 
Justify  its  (sec.  14(b))  continuation.  (Rept. 
No.  540,89th  Cong.) 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  limited 
the  scope  and  extent  of  contracts  per- 
taining to  union  security  agreements.  It 
substituted  the  open  union  for  the  open 
shop,  abolished  the  closed  shop  and  per- 
mitted union  shop  agreements  with  open 
unions.  In  fact,  the  act  regulated  union 
security  arrangements  in  detail.  To 
begin  with,  a  union  may  not  enter  into 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  unless 
the  union  is  representative  of  a  majority 
of  the  employees.  This  would  mean  an 
election — see  section  9*e)  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  Public  Law  101.  80th  Congress.  The 
act  permitted  a  union  and  an  employer 
to  include,  in  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  a  provision  requiring  em- 
ployees to  join  the  union  on  or  after 
30  days  after  hiring.  This  authority  was 
then  limited  In  that  an  employee  could 
not  be  discharged  for  nonmembership 
unless  the  union  was  willing  to  admit 
him  on  the  same  terms  as  everyone  else. 
An  employee  may  only  be  required  "to 
tender  periodic  dues  and  the  initiation 
fees  uniformly  required  as  a  condition  of 
acquiring  or  retaining  membership" — 
see  section  8(a)  (3)  (A)  and  (B) ;  also  see 
report  No.  540.  89th  Congress. 

Normally,  the  Federal  statutory  provi- 
sions would  control  all  situations  covered 
by  the  act;  however,  section  14(b) 
granted  the  States  the  power  to  enact 
laws  forbidding  unions  and  employers 
from  signing  union  shop  contracts. 
This  section  explicitly  authorized  the 
States  to  ban,  by  State  law,  the  very  type 
of  limited  xmion  shop  agreements  which 
were  permitted  and  regulated  by  the 
same  Federal  law.  The  inconsistency 
becomes  apparent  and  the  phrase  "right 
to  work"  was  born.  As  is  plainly  seen 
from  a  dispassionate  analysis,  rather 
than  give  the  individual  a  right — a  right 
to  work,  the  so-called  right-to-work  law 


merely  forbids  labor  and  management 
from  signing  contracts  establishing  a 
union  shop,  if  the  State  or  territory 
adopts  such  a  prohibition. 

Of  the  25  States  which  have  enacted 
right-to-work  laws,  6  have  repealed 
them,  leaving  19  at  present  with  such 
laws.  In  18  years,  9  States  have  defeated 
referendums  calling  for  State  enactment, 
including  Ohio.  The  19  States  which 
have  right-to-work  laws  are:  Alabama. 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. At  this  point,  it  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  of  these  19  States,  11  are 
Southern  States,  7  are  Western  States, 
and  1  can  be  considered  Midwestern  with 
an  agricultural  economy. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  originally 
intended  to  establish  a  uniform,  national 
policy  concerning  labor  relations  and 
section  14(b)  evolved  as  the  one  section 
which  departed  from  this  basic  principle. 
It  was  thought  that  all  the  States  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  experiment, 
legislatively,  by  adopting  right-to-work 
laws  but  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
fact  that  only  19  States  have  a  right-to- 
work  law  tends  to  prove  that  after  18 
years  the  principle  is  unsound  and  the 
act  would  be  better  administered  under 
a  uniform  national  policy.  As  the  com- 
mittee points  out  from  the  evidence,  the 
special  treatment  given  to  the  statute 
has  been  the  source  of  continued  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  with  respect  to  a 
widening  span  of  related  matters  such  as 
picketing,  checkoff,  and  hiring  halls,  to 
mention  a  few. 

Unions  justify  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  by  pointing  out  the  difference  in 
per  capita  income,  wage  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  social  conditions  between  non- 
right-to-work  States  and  right-to-work 
States.  They  point  out  that  low  income 
prevailing  in  the  so-called  right-to-work 
States  tends  to  hinder  national  economic 
growth.  While  this  may  be  true,  the 
fact  is  that  agricultural  States  inherent- 
ly have  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
manufacturing  States,  so  this  is  not  a 
very  effective  argument.  However,  un- 
ions have  contributed  greatly  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  economic  growth 
in  industrial  States.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
industrial  States  are  not  right-to-work 
States. 

Unions  have  presented  charts  proving 
that  workers  desire  union  shops.  Ac- 
cording to  their  figures,  97  percent  of 
some  6,500,000  workers  voted  in  favor  of 
the  union  shop  over  a  4-year  period  in 
Government-conducted  elections.  Un- 
ions claim  these  conclusive  results  caused 
Senator  Taft  to  ask  Congress  to  amend 
his  Taft-Hartley  Act  so  that  employees 
and  unions  could  adopt  a  union  shop  pro- 
vision by  contract,  without  the  secret 
election  requirement.  Congress  did 
strike  the  secret  ballot  requirement  from 
the  law  as  experience  had  shown  the 
election  safeguard  was  not  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  worker.  To  be  a  part  of  a  union 
shop  is  a  genuine  position  for  most  work- 
ers as  they  are  cognizant  of  the  benefits 
they  can  derive  from  union  membership. 
Such  benefits  might  not  be  otherwise 
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available  and  workers  further  realize 
that  greater  benefits  In  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  can  be  obtained  by  joining 
together  than  if  they  bargained  indi- 
vidually. .     ^^ 

Unions  further  argue  that  in  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  States  they  must 
bargain  for  both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers.  In  such  cases,  the  dues-paying 
members  complain  of  some  employees 
getting  something  for  nothing.  The  re- 
sult is  that  soon  others  stop  paying  dues 
and  the  unions'  collective  bargaining  po- 
sition is  weakened.  This  is  the  free  rider 
argument  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  the  unions'  strongest  argument. 

Management's  feeling  toward  section 
14(b)  is  not  wholly  in  accord.  The 
nature  of  the  business  and  its  officers 
often  dictate  its  position.  For  example, 
small  business  will  probably  be  more  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
being  adopted  in  their  State  than  would 
a  large  industrial  concern.  Bargaining 
in  a  large  concern  is  facilitated  by  unions 
which  represent  thousands  of  workers. 
Consequently,  management  sometimes 
requires  union  membership  to  facilitate 
negotiations.  The  unions,  in  such  cases, 
represent  every  worker. 

Management  says  each  State  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  itself 
whether  the  union  shop  will  be  legal. 
Individual  freedom  of  choice  is  their 
principal  argument  which  overlooks: 
First  the  protection  to  the  employee  al- 
ready in  the  Federal  law,  in  the  event  a 
union  shop  is  agreed  to,  and  second,  the 
need  for  uniformity  across  the  Nation 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are  much 
more  logical  arguments. 

Management  contends  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  will  be  disastrous  in  the  19 
States  which  have  adopted  right-to-work 
laws  The  State  of  Louisiana  has  re- 
pealed its  right-to-work  law  and  expe- 
rience there  indicates  no  abnormal  dis- 
ruption in  labor-industry  relations. 
While  the  State  of  Indiana's  repeal  of  its 
right-to-work  law  is  of  shorter  duration, 
I  have  heard  of  no  ill  effects  to  date. 

It  is  argued  that  repeal  will  upset  labor 
relations  in  the  31  States  which  do  not 
have  such  laws.  This  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low considering  they  are  subject  to  Fed- 
eral control  under  the  uniform  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  can 
see  no  effect  on  the  scope,  extent,  or 
strength  of  union  organizational  efforts, 
except  desirable  effects  on  the  economy 
in  the  31  States  in  which  the  majority  of 
American  wage  earners  reside.  The  only 
argument  to  retain  section  14(b),  as  it 
affects  the  31  States,  is  the  possibility 
they  might  pass  right-to-work  laws  m 
the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  management  m 
some  States  whose  programs  are  tied  to 
attracting  and  expanding  industry,  such 
as  Ohio,  have  often  found  unfair  com- 
petition between  right-to-work  States 
and  non-right-to-work  States.  The  for- 
mer seek  to  attract  industry  by  holding 
out  to  the  latter  the  inducement  of  an 
adequate  labor  supply  available  at  lower 
wages  and  less  costly  working  conditions. 
The  States  having  right-to-work  laws 
use  this  as  a  means  to  attract  industry 
thus  affecting  the  labor  market  in  non- 
right-to-work  States. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  cost  econ- 
omies,  occasioned   by   means   of  lower 
wages  and  poorer  working  conditions  in 
face    of    equal    productivity,    are    not 
legitimate  elements  of  fair  competition. 
Wage  earners  are  entitled  to  be  paid  in 
accordance     with     their     productivity, 
regardless  of  where  they  work  and  unions 
should  see  to  it  that  such  workers  receive 
their  fair  economic  share.    Section  14(b) 
interferes    with    this    union    principle. 
There   are   some   in  management   who 
believe  this  constant  effort  to   attract 
industry  from  one  State  to  another  is 
dividing  Americans,  particularly   when 
the  competition  is  unfair.    It  should  be 
the   national   policy  to   encourage   and 
promote    collective    bargaining    in    the 
interests  of  a  strong,  peaceful,  national 
economy.    Any  law  which  encourages  in- 
ferior and  inadequate  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, should  be  repealed. 

Ohio  exercised  its  right  under  section 
14(b)  by  having  a  statewide  election  in 
1958  to  decide  the  issue.    The  voters,  in- 
fluenced considerably  by  a  very  high 
union   turnout,   defeated   the   proposed 
legislation    decisively — 2,001,512    to    1,- 
160,324.     In  my  district  the  vote  was 
131,752  to  74,186.    Consequently,  unless 
the  voters  desire  to  reconsider  their  1958 
decision,  repeal  of  section  14(b)   would 
have  no  visible  effect  in  Ohio.    Ohio,  be- 
ing an  industrial  State  of  some  note, 
naturally  has  a  large  blue-collar  working 
force.    These  workers  are  aware  of  the 
benefits    they    can   derive   from   union 
membership  and  will,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  strongly  support  their  unions  if 
the  question  comes  up  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Ohio  and  the 
other  30  States  in  like  position,  union 
membership  is  legally  compulsory  for  all 
employees  in  any  organization  which  is 
union  organized.    This  is  false. 

Compulsory  union  membership  results 
exclusively  from  voluntary  contracts  en- 
tered into  between  employers  and  labor 
unions  as  a  result  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. No  Federal  or  State  law  com- 
pels an  employee  to  join  a  union.  No 
Federal  or  State  law  compels  an  em- 
ployer to  consent  to  an  agreement  with 
a  union  which  would  require  his  employ- 
ees to  join  a  union  as  a  condition  of  re- 
taining their  jobs. 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  compul- 
sory union  membership,  where  it  exists, 
comes  as  a  result  of  a  free,  voluntary 
agreement  between  an  employer  and  a 
union.  It  is  not  a  condition  imposed  by 
any  law.  Repeal  of  section  14(b)  would 
make  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  security  ar- 
rangements apply  uniformly  in  all  50 
States,  thus  eliminating  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  among  them.  Repeal  of 
section  14(b)  would  not  compel  an  em- 
ployee to  join  a  union  in  order  to  hold 
his  job  unless  his  employer  voluntarily 
agreed  to  such  a  contract  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  even  though  it  would 
nullify  the  right-to-work  laws  which 
those  States  have  adopted. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  permitting  union  security 
arrangements,  is  extremely  limited.  The 
closed  shop,  which  requires  the  employer 
to  hire  only  those  applicants  who  are  al- 
ready members  of  the  union,  would  still 
be  unlawful.    Employees  required  to  join 


the  union  after  being  hired— known  as 
the  union  shop — could  not  be  deprived  of 
their  jobs  even  if  they  lose  their  member- 
ship in  the  union,  unless  such  loss  of 
membership  was  solely  the  result  of  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  their  dues  or  initiation  fees. 
Loss  or  denial  of  union  membership  for 
any  other  reason  would  not  constitute  a 
lawful  basis  for  the  employee's  loss  of 
his  job.  In  this  connection,  section 
8(b)  (5)  should  be  mentioned  as  an  addi- 
tional worker  safeguard  seldom  invoked. 
Said  section  makes  it  an  imfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union,  in  a  union  shop,  to 
compel  employees  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment, to  pay  a  fee  in  an  amount  which 
the  Labor  Board  would  find  excessive  or 
discriminatory . 

Apart  from  the  requirement  to  pay 
union  dues  and  initiation  fees — which 
are  neither  discriminatory  nor  exces- 
sive— the  employee  required  to  join  the 
rniion  has  no  other  obligation  to  the 
union  as  a  condition  of  keeping  his  job. 
Repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  leave  this 
fimdamental  scheme  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts  unchanged. 

After  much  study,  talking  to  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  and  careful  anal- 
ysis, I  have  concluded  it  would  be  better 
to  strive  for  complete  uniformity  across 
the  Nation  and  repeal  section  14(b).    I 
will,  therefore,  support  H.R.  77  and  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor 
which  approved  the  bill.    To  this  extent. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues.  Congressman 
William   Ayres,    of    the    14th    District, 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressman Charles  Mosher,  of  the  13th 
District,  and  associate  myself  with  them 
in  their  views  concerning  the  repeal  of 
section  14  <b).     Further,  I  believe  sec- 
tion 14(b)  will  pass  the  House  but  I  will 
make  no  prophecy  on  Senate  action. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  the  points 
which  won  me  over  to  the  side  of  repesil: 
First.  I  voted  against  the  provision  to 
adopt  a  "right  to  work"  amendment  in 
Ohio  in  1958  and  haven't  changed  my 
mind  vmder  the  microscope  of  further 
scrutiny.  This  in-depth  analysis  con- 
vinces me  I  was  right  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  Ohio  is  an  important  fac- 
tor that  no  Ohio  Congressman  should 
overlook. 

Second.  Southern  States  are  using  the 
device  of  so-called  "right  to  work"  laws 
to  entice  Ohio  industry  which  could 
materially  affect  my  district  by  reason  of 
its  industrial  complex. 

Third.  In   the   past    18   years,   labor 
unions  have  ioecome  more  mature  and 
their  leaders  more  responsible  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.    The 
bargaining  rights  of  labor  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  should  not  be  unduly  interfered 
with  and  Federal  laws  with  respect  to 
labor-industry  relations  should  be  uni- 
form.   This  would  insure  a  more  sound 
national  poUcy  and  be  another  step  to- 
ward better  labor-management  relations. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  written  to  promote  a 
uniform  policy  in  labor  relations,  to  pro- 
mote the  full  fiow  of  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  prescribe  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  employees,  employers,  and 
unions  with  respect  thereto. 
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Fovirth.  While  section  14(b)  may  have 
been  sound  when  it  was  adopted  18  years 
ago,  the  legislative  experiment  has  failed 
largely  because  of  a  slogan  which  had 
the  effect  of  dividing  Americans.  Section 
14(b)  has  proven  not  to  be  in  the  best 
public  interest,  particularly  since  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  gives  more  than  ade- 
quate protection  to  workers  on  a  uniform 
national  basis. 

Fifth.  It  was  apparent  from  mail  re- 
ceived that  the  issue  was  emotionally 
based  and  my  analysis  proved  that  right 
to  work  is  a  misnomer.  Actually,  the 
right  to  the  freedom  of  contract  is  more 
involved  in  this  issue  than  a  right  to 
work.  This  was  overlooked  in  most  of 
the  propaganda. 

Sixth.  The  law  does  not  now.  nor  will 
it  after  repeal  of  section  14(b),  compel 
an  employee  to  join  a  union.  Compul- 
sory union  membership  comes  only  from 
voluntary  contracts  entered  into  be- 
tween employers  and  labor  unions  and 
are  subject  to  strict  control  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Seventh.  The  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
is  a  part  of  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  in  convention  in  1964: 

The  Industrial  democracy  of  free,  private 
collective  bargaining  and  the  seciirity  of 
American  trade  unions  must  be  strength- 
ened by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  administration,  through  the  Pres- 
ident, subsequently  urged  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  as  stated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  The  bill,  however,  will 
have  bipartisan  support  and  is  not  ex- 
clusively a  Democratic  invention.  As 
pointed  out  previously.  Congressman 
WiLLi.^M  Ayres,  of  Akron,  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Congress- 
man Charles  Mosher  of  the  13th  Dis- 
trict, are  in  favor  of  its  repeal. 

If,  at  the  time  of  final  vote,  the  ques- 
tion is  still  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  contained  in 
H.R.  77,  then  I  will  vote  for  it.  If  the 
problem  is  complicated  by  amendments 
which  may  "muddy  the  waters,"  I  will 
reserve  the  right  to  change  my  position, 
if  the  national  interest  or  that  of  my 
district  is  affected  adversely  in  any  way. 

Upon  completing  my  own  analysis.  I 
find  I  have  given  this  question  far 
more  study  than  it  deserves.  While 
there  are  greater  issues  at  stake  before 
the  Congress  than  the  matter  under 
consideration,  an  open  debate  with  re- 
spect to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  at  this 
time,  is  in  the  public  interest.  Actually, 
no  important  right  or  principle  is  in- 
volved here.  The  issue  is  primarily 
emotionally  based  and  hopelessly  mis- 
imderstood  by  the  public.  I  support  this 
bill  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  difficult  issues  presented  so  far  to 
this  Congress,  none  has  been  handled  in 
a  more  curious  and,  I  think,  reprehensi- 
ble manner,  than  this  one,  H.R.  77,  which 
would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and.  in  effect,  establish  com- 
pulsory union  membership  as  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Section  14(b)  reserves  to  the  States 
the  power  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  labor  and  management  shall  be 


free  to  adopt  the  so-called  union  shop. 
Nineteen  States  presently  have  laws  bar- 
ring this  freedom  to  labor-management 
negotiators,  presumably  in  the  belief 
that  a  larger  freedom  is  at  stake ;  namely, 
the  right  of  every  person  to  have  employ- 
ment without  being  compelled  to  join  a 
union  or  pay  dues  to  a  union,  which 
workers  are  required  to  do  in  order  to 
keep  their  jobs  where  the  union  shop  is 
in  force. 

My  State  of  New  Hampshire  does  not 
have  such  a  law.  Although  I  am  per- 
sonally opposed  to  right-to-work  laws, 
because  I  believe  this  matter  should  be 
left  to  free,  collective  bargaining,  I  think 
that  Congress  wisely  left  the  decision  to 
the  States  when  it  enacted  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  I  shall  vote  to  leave  this 
power  to  the  States. 

In  the  course  of  reaching  this  decision, 
I  have  studied  much  material  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  I  have  discussed  the 
issue  with  many  persons  representing 
both  points  of  view  and  with  many  of  my 
constituents. 

GAG     RULE     PROTESTED 

There  are  good  argimients  on  both 
sides — so  much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
criticize  the  leadership  of  the  House  for 
the  limits  it  has  placed  upon  the  debate. 
This  issue  comes  before  us  not  under 
terms  of  free  debate  and  free  amend- 
ment, but  is  hauled  before  us  clanking 
in  procedural  chains,  stifled  with  gags, 
and  hedged  by  guards.  It  is  as  if  the 
sponsors  themselves  were  ashamed  of  it 
and  afraid  it  might  get  loose.  I  protest 
against  these  gags  on  amendments 
This  issue  should  have  been  left  open 
for  amendments.  The  single  issue  of 
section  14(b)  should  not  be  treated  all 
alone.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  set  up  conditions 
leading  to  compulsory  union  membership 
without  at  the  same  time  amending 
other  sections  of  Taft-Hartley  to  guar- 
antee workers  protection  from  the  dom- 
ination of  union  leaders  and  from  racial 
discrimination  in  membership,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  labor  strikes  that 
would  harm  the  national  defense  in  times 
of  emergency,  and  from  misuse  of  union 
dues  for  political  purposes. 

I  agree  with  the  Washington  Post, 
which  stated  in  an  editorial  July  27: 

With  all  Its  faults,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
strikes  a  balance  between  management  on 
one  side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other. 
If  it  is  going  to  be  altered,  we  think  the 
changes  should  come  after  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  entire  structure. 

I  agree  with  the  New  York  Times, 
which  in  an  editorial  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished May  26, 1965,  said: 

If  the  elimination  of  section  14(b)  Is  the 
only  contribution  Congress  can  make  toward 
a  more  equitable  labor  law.  it  will  be  better 
advised  to  leave  the  law  alone. 

RIGHT    TO    WORK    NO    LURE    FOR    INDUSTRY 

As  a  Congressman  from  a  Northern 
State  that  does  not  have  a  right-to-work 
law,  I  was  naturally  concerned  lest  the 
existence  of  right-to-work  laws  in  other 
States  operate  to  lure  businesses  and  jobs 
away  from  New  Hampshire.  This  asser- 
tion has  been  made  to  me  strongly  and 
repeatedly  but,  in  spite  of  diligent  inves- 
tigation, I  have  found  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  assertion. 


Among  my  readings  on  this  subject 
was  a  lengthy  and  absorbing  study  pre- 
pared by  James  R.  Wason,  specialist  in 
labor  relations  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  issued  March  19,  1965.  The 
Library,  it  should  be  understood,  is  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  and  takes  no  position 
on  any  issues.  On  page  74  of  Dr.  Wasons 
report  he  states: 

Some  Indication  of  a  possible  attraction  of 
right-to-work  States  for  certain  firms  who 
wished  to  avoid  union  organization  of  their 
plants  was  also  suggested  by  some  of  the 
data.  No  proof,  however,  of  any  of  these 
has  been  found. 

This  bears  out  earlier  findings  issued 
in  the  1950's  by  the  CIO  as  part  of  a  study 
caUed  "The  Case  Against  Right  To  Work 
Laws."  In  that  study,  the  union's  re- 
searchers determined  that  local  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  were  the  least  important 
factor  in  determining  a  company's  choice 
of  a  location.  In  this  study  it  was  re- 
ported : 

Labor-oriented  plants  and  industries — 
such  as  textiles,  shoes,  apparel  and  some  types 
of  machinery — find  a  real  economic  advan- 
tage in  being  close  to  an  ample  supply  of 
adequately  skilled  labor. 

The  union  report  cites  another  study 
called  "Why  Industry  Moves  South,"  by 
Glenn  E.  McLaughlin  and  Stefan  Ro- 
bock,  and  says: 

After  examining  the  factors  Involved  In 
locating  88  new  plants  in  the  South  after 
World  War  II,  McLaughlin  and  Robock  con- 
cluded that  "as  a  location  factor,  labor  has 
been  less  important  than  materials  and  mar- 
kets •  •  •  where  labor  has  been  a  primary 
factor  In  locating  new  plants,  more  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  availability  and 
'\>n  labor  attitudes  than  on  wage  rates." 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  no  factual 
basis  for  assertions  that  right-to-work 
laws  in  other  States  have  ever  harmed, 
are  harming  now,  or  will  ever  harm  New 
Hampshire  or  other  States  that  do  not 
have  right-to-work  laws. 

FURTHER  EKOSION   OF  STATE  RESPONSIBILITT 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  one  of  the 
main  effects  of  this  bill  would  be  to  take 
away  yet  another  area  of  discretion  from 
the  States  and  transfer  it  to  Washing- 
ton, in  keeping  with  the  current,  onrush- 
ing  trend  in  our  Nation's  affairs.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  trend  except  where  Fed- 
eral control  and  direction  are  clearly  in- 
dicated on  the  basis  of  compelling  neces- 
sity and  the  national  interest.  If  we 
keep  taking  away  the  responsibilities  and 
authority  of  the  States  they  will  soon 
become  no  more  than  withered  append- 
ages of  the  Federal  Government,  main- 
tained out  of  a  vestigial  sense  of  history 
and  for  the  sake  of  sentiment.  Our  Na- 
tion thus  would  lose  what  historically 
and  demonstrably  has  been  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  unique  Federal 
system. 

This  bill  is  offered  to  us  without  any 
opportunity  for  meaningful  amendment 
and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  as  a 
further  reason  for  opposing  it,  that  I 
could  not  vote  for  any  legislation  by 
which  a  citizen  would  be  required  to  join 
a  union  or  pay  dues  to  a  union  in  viola- 
tion of  his  conscience  or  his  religion.  I 
consider  it  reprehensible  for  Congress  to 
attempt  to  write  this  into  law.  Certainly 
it  is  contrary  to  the  best  public  policy. 
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FARM  BLOC,  LABOR   DE:AL  DEPLORED 


Finally,  I  deplore  the  deal  that  has 
been  worked  out  between  the  farm  inter- 
ests and  the  labor-dominated  city  inter- 
ests to  secure  passage  of  this  bill  and  the 
administration's  bread-tax,  wheat  pro- 
gram which  is  still  to  come  before  us, 
The  details  of  this  deal  have  been  re- 
ported in  depth  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  the  independent  journal  of 
research  and  reporting  on  the  workings 
of  Congress,  written  about  in  many  news- 
papers and  alluded  to  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  the  editorial  cited  above. 

The  liberal,  generally  pro -Democratic 
Washington  Post  comments: 

Reports  of  heavy  logrolling  have  come  from 
Oapitol  Hill.  Midwestern  Democrats,  many 
of  whom  are  lukewarm  or  hostile  toward  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b),  have  been  Impor- 
tvined  to  vote  for  It  in  return  for  support  of 
the  farm  bill.  Most  of  the  big-city  Demo- 
crats who  rely  heavily  upon  the  votes  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  look  askance  on  the  farm 
bill  have  also  been  urged  to  exchange  favor 
for  favor.  No  doubt  this  logrolling  device  is 
as  old  as  legislatures  but  it  is  a  discreditable 
practice  and  often  produces  bad  legislation. 
Both  the  farm  bill  and  modification  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits. 

I  agree  completely  and  protest  this 
large-scale  "horse  trade"  by  which  a  bad 
labor  bill  is  being  swapped  for  a  bad  farm 
bill  with  the  public  losing  out  in  both 
cases.  It  speaks  very  badly  for  both 
pieces  of  legislation  that  such  tactics 
must  be  used  to  get  them  through  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  a  time 
when  American  soldiers  are  laying  down 
their  lives  for  democracy  it  is  sad  to  see 
the  democratic  process  tarnished  in  the 
very  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  77,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  authorizes 
State  laws  prohibiting  union  shop  agree- 
ments in  labor-management  contracts. 

Federal  law  permits  the  union  shop, 
under  which  all  employees  must  join  the 
union  within  a  specified  period,  nor- 
mally 30  days,  aft*r  being  hired.  How- 
ever, In  1947,  by  including  section  14(b) 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Congress  yield- 
ed over  to  the  States  the  right  to  enact 
right-to-work  laws  which  ban  the  union 
shop.  I  know  of  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  any  Federal  law  wherein  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  yielded  to  the  States.  I 
feel  that  Congress  should  make  the  un- 
ion shop  provision  the  law  of  the  land, 
just  as  other  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

State  legislation  to  ban  union  security 
has  masqueraded  under  this  deceptive 
title,  "right  to  work."  This  is  a  mis- 
leading term  used  as  a  weapon  to  weaken 
procedures  and  obstruct  institutions  es- 
tablished for  peaceful,  constructive  la- 
bor-management relations.  I  quote  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell, 
when  he  said  several  years  ago: 

They  call  these  right-to-work  laws,  but 
that  Is  not  what  they  really  are.  In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  create  any  jobs  at 
all.  Second,  they  result  in  undesirable  and 
unnecessary  limitations  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  workingman  and  their  employers  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  agree  on  condi- 
tions of  work. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  collective 
bargaining,  and  I  also  believe  we  must 
have  union  security.  When  a  majority 
of  employees  join  a  union,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  negotiate  a  union  security 
with  their  employers.  The  rights  and 
interests  of  the  majority  should  prevail. 
All  workers  receive  the  benefits  of  col- 
lective bargaining  whether  they  are  un- 
ion members  or  not,  and  the  union  is  re- 
quired to  deal  fairly  with  all  employees 
in  negotiating  contracts  and  handling 
grievances,  regardless  of  union  member- 
ship. Under  the  right-to-work  provi- 
sion, an  employee  enjoys  the  fruits  of 
the  benefits  of  the  union,  but  he  is  not 
required  to  join  and  pay  dues.  Section 
14(b)  limits  union  security  agreements; 
it  infringes  on  the  rights  of  workers  to 
negotiate  freely  with  employers  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  beneficiaries  of 
unionism  to  refrain  from  sharing  in  its 
responsibilities. 

Thus,  the  union  shop  is  a  matter  of 
justice,  requiring  only  that  those  who 
share  the  benefits  and  safeguards  of  the 
union  contract,  bear  their  fair  and  equal 
share  of  the  responsibility.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  want  to  quote  a  statement  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  the  father  of  labor 
unions,  made  in  1905  when  unions  were 
in  their  infancy: 

The  union  shop,  in  agreement  with  em- 
ployers, is  the  application  of  the  principle 
that  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  an  agreement  shall 
also  equally  bear  the  moral  and  financial 
responsibilities  involved. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  wasteful 
and  unproductive  conflicts  which  have 
divided  workers  and  employers  for  18 
years.  As  Mr.  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, in  the  past  8  years  alone,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  been  engaged  in  more  than  40 
battles  over  right-to-work  laws,  which 
were  extremely  costly  in  money,  and 
man-hours,  and  in  addition,  upset 
established  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionships, bringing  conflict  into  labor 
and  management  dealings. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  recent  labor 
message  to  Congress,  said: 

With  the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts  In  our 
national  labor  policy  that  for  several  years 
have  divided  Americans  in  various  States,  I 
recommend  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 

I  have  long  felt  that  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  right-to-work  laws  has 
been  to  undermine  union  strength.  By 
draining  unions  of  financial  strength, 
they  weaken  the  ability  of  unions  to  par- 
ticipate vigorously  in  collective  bargain- 
ing and  to  fully  represent  the  rights  of 
the  workingman.  In  order  to  function 
in  an  effective  and  responsible  way,  a 
union  needs  the  stability  and  security  of 
regular  dues  payments. 

The  success  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  and  especially  the  war 
against  poverty,  depends  on  adequate 
wages.  Many  are  of  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  right-to-work  laws  are  re- 
sponsible for  higher  wages.  However, 
statistics  show  that  in  the  right-to-work 
States,  the  per  capita  income  is  lower 
than  in  States  which  do  not  have  them. 
I  believe  it  has  been  shown  that  the  State 


that  undermines  legitimate  union 
strength  is  undermining  itself.  Thou- 
sands of  employers  have  learned  the 
value  of  good-faith  collective  bargain- 
ing, as  is  evidehced  by  the  repeal  of  the 
right-to-work  law  in  Indiana,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  proposal  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  I  have  sup- 
ported labor  legislation  which  woiUd 
provide  the  proper  climate  for  fair  bar- 
gaining. I  urge  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
This  restrictive  legislation  is  out  of  step 
with  our  times;  it  should  be  repealed  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  economy  and 
peaceful  labor-management  relations. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  is  a  very  simple 
one  dealing  with  a  complex  and  contro- 
versial issue.  All  of  us  have  received 
many  letters  from  both  management  and 
labor,  as  we  always  do  when  there  is  be- 
fore us  a  bill  which  involves  a  change  in 
employer-employee  relations,  and  such 
keen  interest  is  understandable  because 
the  issue  is  impyortant  to  both  sides.  It 
seems  to  me  our  task  is  to  try  to  find  that 
legislative  balance  which  will  foster  fair 
and  free  bargaining  between  the  parties 
under  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  be- 
lieve the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  serve 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  not  one  of 
compvUsory  unionism  as  is  contended  by 
many.  Compulsory  unionism,  that  is, 
the  closed  shop,  with  certain  exceptions, 
is  outlawed  by  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  that  provi- 
sion remains  in  full  force  and  effect.  It 
is  not  touched  by  the  bill  before  us.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  recognizes  and  author- 
izes the  union  shop  arrangement  by 
which  workers  may  organize  themselves 
into  a  union,  if  a  majority  so  decide,  des- 
ignating the  union  to  be  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  workers  in  employer-em- 
ployee dealings.  Under  the  union  shop 
there  is  no  requirement  that  workers  In 
the  minority  who  do  not  wish  to  join  a 
union  be  required  to  do  so.  It  is  re- 
quired only  that  they  pay  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  dues  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  This  represents  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  union  representation 
benefits  derived  through  union  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  applaud  the 
courageous  and  eloquent  fight  made  by 
the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ments she  offered  to  sustain  freedom  of 
religion.  One  of  the  glorious  birthrights 
of  American  citizenship  is  the  right  to 
worship  God  as  we  wish.  If  a  worker's 
religion  forbids  his  joining  a  labor  union 
and  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  assessment 
usually  paid  by  members  of  such  union 
into  a  charity  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
woman. I  believe  it  is  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  our  country,  and  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  per- 
mit him  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  an 
amendment  which  recognizes  the  work- 
er's right  to  freedom  of  religious  ex- 
pression is  adopted  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
happy  that  this  Congress  is  acting  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  many  States  which 
provided  a  decisive  and  conclusive  man- 
date on  this  Issue — as  recently  as  1958. 
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My  State  has  suffered  from  the  unfair 
competitive  advantage  of  the  so-called 
right-to-work  States  which  lured  our  in- 
dustries on  the  basis  of  lower  and 
cheaper  labor  standards.  This  kind  of 
comp>etition  has  set  State  against  State 
and  community  against  community.  The 
privilege  of  these  "cheap"  labor  States 
constituted  a  divisive  force  which  weak- 
ened the  economic  fiber  of  America. 

The  basic  rules  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment must  apply  equally  to  the  several 
States.  This  is  what  is  achieved  through 
the  repeal  of  14(b).  One  rule  through- 
out the  country — applying  equally  to  all 
Americans.  The  action  we  take  today 
will  insure  the  dignity  of  the  worker, 
strengthen  our  common  prosperity,  and 
strengthen  our  Nation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Griffin — H.R.  4350 — that  sec- 
tion 14(b>'s  sanction  of  State  right-to- 
work  laws  be  withdrawn,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  various  new  restrictions  be 
placed  on  unions.  The  evident  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  avoid  taking  a  straight- 
forward position  on  section  14(b),  by 
coupling  its  repeal  with  proposals  which 
unions  cannot  possibly  accept. 

In  particular  any  strengthening  of 
unionism  through  union  security  would 
be  offset,  and  more  than  offset,  by  new 
restrictions  on  the  scope  of  union  activ- 
ities, particularly  in  the  political  and 
legislative  fields. 

Unions  are  already  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  on  their  use  of  funds,  and 
hence  on  the  range  of  their  activities, 
as  follows: 

First.  Section  501(a)  of  the  Landrum- 
Giiffin  Act  declares  that  union  officers 
occupy  positions  of  trust,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  their  duty,  '"taking  into  ac- 
count the  special  problems  and  functions 
of  a  labor  organization."  to  hold  and  ex- 
pend union  assets  in  accordance  with 
the  union's  constitution  and  bylaws  and 
resolutions  of  its  governing  bodies 
adopted  thereunder.  The  statute  goes 
on  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  provisions  by  civil  suit  and  in  some 
circumstances  criminal  prosecution. 

This  language  seems  to  mean  that  the 
funds  of  a  union  may  be  disbursed  only 
for  purposes  sanctioned  by  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws;  and  only  pursuant  to 
the  procedure  established  by  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws.  These  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  restrictions  under  which 
corporations  operate  with  respect  to  dis- 
bursement of  their  funds,  and  are  not 
objectionable. 

Some  courts  have,  however,  interpreted 
this  language  as  authorizing  them  to  re- 
strict on  grounds  of  "public  policy"  the 
purposes  for  which  unions  may  spend 
money;  and,  depending  on  future  de- 
cisions, this  may  eventually  pose  prob- 
lems for  unions.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  found  it  advisable  to  issue 
from  time  to  time  statements  that  sec- 
tion 501(a)  does  not.  in  its  view,  forbid 
unions  to  contribute  to  charities.  Since 
the  Department  has  no  mandate  to  in- 
terpret this  portion  of  the  act,  legislative 
clarification  may  someday  be  necessary. 
However,  this  problem  has  no  connec- 
tion with  section  14(b). 


Second.  Additional  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  union  funds  are  found  in  section 
610  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which  derives 
from  section  304  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  That  section  makes  it  illegal  for 
a  union — or  a  corporation — to  make  a 
"contribution  or  expenditure"  in  con- 
nection with  a  Federal  election.  Because 
of  this  provision  union  contributions  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office  are  not 
made  from  dues  money,  but  from  special 
funds  voluntarily  contributed  for  the 
purpose  by  union  members. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  always 
conceded,  however,  that  section  610  does 
not  apply  to  union  communications  with 
their  own  members  and  their  families, 
or  to  union  expenditures  to  get  out  the 
votes  of  union  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies; and  that  is  the  form  that  union 
political  activity  generally  takes.  The 
Department's  concession  rests  on  Su- 
preme Court  intimations  that  any  other 
view  would  render  the  statute  imcon- 
stitutional. 

Some  unions  have  gone  farther,  and 
asserted  that  the  statute  cannot  con- 
stitutionally restrict  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  of  a  union  to  express  its  views 
regarding  elections  or  other  political  is- 
sues, even  to  the  general  public.  Unions 
have,  in  fact,  prevailed  in  every  case 
where  an  expenditure  by  the  union,  as 
distinguished  from  a  contribution  to  a 
candidate,  was  in  issue.  Some  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  have  taken  the 
position  that  unions  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  use  dues  money  to  engage  in 
general  political  and  legislative  activity: 
but  a  majority  of  the  Justices  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  issue. 

Hence  union  funds,  derived  ultimately 
from  dues,  are  widely  used  to  state  the 
views  of  unions  during  elections,  both 
Federal  and  State.  Unions  likewise  use 
their  funds  to  promote  their  legislative 
programs.  Unions  do  not  use  dues  funds 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral ofBce.  Voluntary  individual  con- 
tributions are  used  for  that  purpose. 

Neither  section  501(a)  of  Landrum- 
Griffln,  nor  section  610  of  the  Criminal 
Code — that  is,  section  304  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley— draws  any  distinction  on  the  basis 
of  whether  dues  are  paid  under  union 
security  contracts.  Of  course  the  greater 
part  of  dues  paid  under  such  contracts 
are  paid  voluntarily.  A  union  may  not 
be  the  exclusive  collective  bargaining 
representative  unless  the  majority  of  the 
employees  choose  it  voluntarily;  and  a 
union's  authority  to  have  a  union  secu- 
rity arrangement  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  by  a  majority  vote. 

Third.  Apart  from  these  statutory  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  union  funds,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  accorded  to  members 
covered  by  union  shop  contracts  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  who  object  to 
union  "political  expenditures,"  the  right 
to  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  their  dues — 
I  AM  v.  Street.  367  UJS.  740;  Railway 
Clerks  v.  Allen.  373  U.S.  113.  The  Court 
held,  however,  that  union  political  ex- 
penditures could  not  be  enjoined.  It  de- 
clared in  the  Street  case,  page  773: 

As  to  such  expenditures  an  injunction 
would  work  a  restraint  on  the  expression  of 
political  Ideas  which  might  be  offensive  to 


the  first  amendment.  For  the  majority  also 
has  an  Interest  in  stating  Its  views  without 
being  silenced  by  the  dissenters. 

To  the  extent  that  these  decisions  are 
applicable  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  they  give  objectors  to  union 
political  expenditures,  who  are  covered 
by  a  union  shop,  the  right  to  a  pro  rata 
dues  reduction;  but  no  right  to  stop  the 
expenditures. 

The  latter  is  just  what  the  Griffin  bill 
would  do.  It  repeals  section  14(b),  but 
bars  a  union  which  has  a  union  security 
agreement  from  spending  money  "for 
any  political  purpose,"  or  any  other  pur- 
pose not  directly  related  to  "rates  of  pay, 
wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment." 

As  applied  to  political  expenditures,  or 
other  expenditures  for  the  dissemination 
or  advocacy  of  ideas,  the  Griffin  bill,  as 
the  Court  put  it,  "would  work  a  restraint 
on  the  expression  of  political  ideas  which 
might  be  offensive  to  the  first  amend- 
ment." 

The  bill  also  bans  union  contributions 
to  charities.  This  is  rather  curious,  since 
in  1959  Congressman  Griffin  secured  an 
opinion  from  the  Labor  Department  as- 
suring him  that  section  501(a)  of  Land- 
rum-Griffin  does  not,  in  the  Department's 
view,  ban  union  expenditures  for  chari- 
table contributions. 

H.R.  4350  contains  other  provisions 
which  are  both  extraneous  to  the  right- 
to-work  issue  and  deliberately  calculated 
to  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  unions. 

For  example,  H.R.  4350  would  bar  a 
union  from  expelling  a  member  even  for 
working  during  a  lawful  strike  called  by 
the  union.  At  present  a  member  has  a 
legal  right  to  be  a  strikebreaker,  but  not 
to  be  a  strikebreaker  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  a  member  of  the  union. 
The  union  has  a  legal  right  to  expel  a 
strikebreaker  from  membership,  but  not 
to  seek  his  discharge  from  employment. 
The  present  law  is  a  compromise,  and 
certainly  is  not  wholly  favorable  to  the 
union  side.  H.R.  4350  would  revise  the 
law  to  put  it  wholly  on  the  side  of  strike- 
breakers. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  years  organized  labor  has  been 
talking  about  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  For  many  of  those  years 
I  have  been  rimning  for  public  office.  I 
have  told  labor  people  that  they  were 
dreaming — that  Taft-Hartley  was  not 
going  to  be  repealed,  but  that  there  were 
provisions  that  needed  changing,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  section  14(b) . 

I  also  told  them  that  I  thought  that 
management  had  more  of  an  interest  in 
the  repeal  of  the  14(b)  than  did  labor. 
I  will  expand  that  statement  and  say 
that  all  the  people  in  the  so-called  non- 
right-to-work  States  have  more  of  an 
interest  in  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
than  do  union  members  alone. 

Because  these  United  States  form  a 
great  free  trade  union.  The  European 
Common  Market  Is  only  a  more  difflcut 
fabricated  model  of  what  we  did  in  the 
New  World  many  years  ago.  And  the 
years  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
move.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  one  rea- 
son, more  important  than  any  other,  for 
the  calling  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 


vention was  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing uniform  regulation  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  several  States  to  avoid  the 
growth  of  barriers  and  laws  by  the  States 
each  intended  to  give  the  one  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other  and  the  net  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  chaos. 

And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  When- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  has  moved 
to  control  a  facet  of  interstate  commerce, 
it  has  preempted  the  field  and  its  regu- 
lations have  been  supreme — except  for 
14(b) .    And  it  should  not  be. 

Equity  is  involved.  We  did  not,  in 
14(b),  give  the  States  the  power  to  re- 
quire closed  shops — only  the  power  to 
prohibit  union  shops.  Yet  States  can 
require  an  integrated  bar — which  is  to 
say  that  only  members  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation can  practice  law.  If  States' 
rights  are  so  supreme  in  this  one  narrow 
corner  of  labor-management  relations, 
why  should  not  the  States  have  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  extreme  of 
union  security  as  well  as  for  the  antith- 
esis of  it? 

Economics  are  involved.  The  influence 
of  the  union  movement  on  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  in  both  orga- 
nized and  unorganized  industry  cannot 
be  denied.  Why  should  employers  in  the 
non-right-to-work  States — including  my 
own  State  of  Oregon— who  are  in  direct 
competition  with  employers  in  right-to- 
work  States,  be  subjected  to  different  and 
more  stringent  rules  applicable  to  the 
bargaining  processes  than  employers 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
bound  to  be  a  factor  in  the  migration 
to  and  establishment  of  industry  in  a 
particular  location,  though  admittedly 
not  the  only  one.  And  this  affects  the 
income  of  the  workers  in  my  State  and 
the  taxes  each  of  them  has  to  pay,  and 
the  ability  of  the  governmental  agencies 
to  provide  the  services  demanded. 

Labor  costs  are  important  to  em- 
oloyers.  They  are  important  on  bids  for 
various  jobs.  They  are  important  in  de- 
termining the  margin  of  profit.  I  recall 
a  discussion  on  the  labor  cost  of  harvest- 
ing strawberries  with  a  colleague  of  mine 
from  one  of  the  producing  States  in  the 
South.  He  was  incensed  that  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  was  go- 
ing to  raise  the  houiiy  pay  of  pickers 
from  60  cents  an  hour  to  $1.10  an  hour. 
I  told  him  that  I  hoped  they  made  them 
pay  at  least  that  much.  Aside  from  the 
morality  of  asking  anyone  to  support  a 
family  on  60  cents  an  hour,  growers  in 
my  district  cannot  compete  paying 
more — much  more — than  60  cents  an 
hour  for  pickers. 

So  I  believe  that  in  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce  the  laws  should  be 
uniform.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
voted  against  an  amendment  to  the 
cigarette  labeling  bill  recently  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt],  which  would  have  left  to 
the  States  the  right  to  require  their  own 
peculiar  and  probably  nonuniform  re- 
quirements on  labeling.  Cigarettes 
move  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is  not 
practical  nor  desirable,  regardless  of 
what  one  may  think  about  the  use  of 
cigarettes,  to  have  50  different  rules. 
Nor  Is  it  desirable  in  the  field  of  labor 
management  relations. 


We  should  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the 
closed  shop  is  prohibited  by  the  terms 
of  the  Federal  law.  I  think  that  it  is 
interesting  that,  in  the  early  days  of 
imion-management  conflict,  the  choice 
seemed  to  be  between  the  closed  shop 
and  the  open  shop.  And  those  terms, 
in  effect,  meant  that,  in  the  first  instance 
you  had  to  belong  to  the  union  to  be 
hired — and  frequently  the  union  was 
"closed"— and,  in  the  second,  that  you 
had  to  be  nonunion  to  be  hired.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  was  the  late  and 
revered  Justice  Brandeis,  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Court,  who  suggested  the 
union  shop  as  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise— where  union  membership  was  not 
required  to  be  hired,  but  that  within  a 
reasonable  period  thereafter  the  em- 
ployee should  join.  This  occurred  only 
in  those  instances  where  the  bargaining 
process  had  resulted  in  such  an  agree- 
ment between  management  and  labor. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  built  upon 
this.    The  closed  shop  is  properly  out- 
lawed.   It  leaves  to  the  bargaining  proc- 
ess the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
is  to  be  a  union  shop,  except  that  States 
may  outlaw  any  form  of  union  security 
but  may  not  legalize  the  closed  shop. 
This  latter  provision  is  14(b)   and  con- 
cerns us  today.    If  14(b)  is  repealed  we 
are  not  taking  democracy  out  of  labor- 
management   relations.    We   are  really 
making  the  process  more  democratic  by 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  bargaining 
imit    in    each    instance    to    determine 
whether  or  not   they  want  a  form  of 
union  security  rather  than  letting  either 
the  Congress  or  an  intervening  State 
legislature     or     statewide     referendum 
make  the  decision  for  those  most  im- 
mediately involved.    And  should  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  not  want  it,  or  not 
win  it  at  the   bargaining   table,   there 
will  be  no  union  shop.    The  majority 
rule  of  the  bargaining  unit  will  prevail 
in  all  States  as  it  does  now  in  31. 

But  Taft-Hartley  goes  beyond  this  and 
says  that  no  one  can  be  discharged  un- 
der a  union  shop  agreement  except  for 
the  failure  to  tender  the  dues  and  initia- 
tion fee  required  of  all  members  and, 
further,  prohibits  the  charging  of  exces- 
sive or  discriminatory  dues  or  fees. 
Refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  admission  to 
the  union  on  religious  grounds  or  refusal 
to  picket,  or  even  crossing  the  picket 
lines,  as  long  as  the  equivalent  of  dues 
was  tendered,  have  all  been  held  by  the 
NLRB  not— I  repeat  "not"— proper 
grounds  for  dismissal  under  the  union 
security  clause  of  a  contract.  Thus  those 
who  say  that  they  will  lose  their  job  if 
14(b)  is  repealed  have,  it  would  seem, 
ample  protection  in  the  law  right  now. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  further  Im- 
provements cannot  be  made.  But  seldom 
do  we  do  all  that  should  be  done  in  a 
single  piece  of  legislation.  More  can  fol- 
low, but  that  is  no  reason  not  to  do  what 
should  be  done  today. 

For  example,  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
the  rule  did  not  provide  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
beloved  and  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green].  The  term  "distinguished"  be- 
comes a  little  shopworn  from  daily  usage. 
Yet  daily  she  proves  her  just  entitlement 


to  the  term  by  her  courage  and  determi- 
nation which  does  not  always  produce 
agreement  but  always  produces  admira- 
tion. I  further  regret  that  the  legisla- 
tive committee  did  not  see  fit  to  include 
a  conscientious  objection  clause  in  the 
bill  which  it  reported  in  the  first 
instance. 

Uniform  rules  of  commerce  between 
the  several  States  are  important.  But  so 
is  the  recognition  of  the  individual's 
freedom  of  religion  and  of  conscience. 
This  problem  has  been  raised  only  re- 
cently, and  Taft-Hartley  has  been  on  the 
books  for  years.  The  issue  has  either 
been  overlooked  for  years  or  else  has 
been  adequately  taken  care  of  by  other 
provisions  of  the  law  and  the  decisions  of 
the  NLRB  to  which  I  have  referred 
above.  I  suspect  that  the  answer  in- 
volves a  little  of  both.  I  suspect  further 
that  some  who  cry  "religious  freedom" 
do  so  to  mask  opposition  to  this  bill. 

But  I  know  that  many  others  are  sin- 
cerely disturbed  by  even  the  specter  of  an 
invasion  of  the  individual  conscience.    I 
count  myself  one  of  those,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California   [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  and  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
them.     I  know  that  the  leadership  is 
likewise  concerned.    I  was  delighted  that 
the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey    [Mr. 
Thompson],  who  has  so   ably  handled 
this  bill,  gave  assurances  to  the  House 
that  the  Green  proposal  will  be  promptly 
considered    by    his    subcommittee.      I 
talked  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
before  the  debate  on  this  bill  began  and 
was  assured  that  should  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education  report  such  a 
proposal,  we  can  count  on  the  leadership 
to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote.    On  this  issue  I  pre- 
dict an  overwhelming  vote  of  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.    I  shall  be 
among  the  supporters. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without 
acknowledging  the  lawyerlike  way.  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  profession,  that 
the  debate  has  been  handled  for  the  mi- 
nority by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
public  debate  on  H.R.  77.  which  would 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  has  been  conducted  in  a  highly  emo- 
tional atmosphere,  and  there  has  been 
very  httle  effort  made  to  assess  this  bill 
on  its  merits. 

But  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  my 
duty  to  consider  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  fact,  reason,  and  the  public  interest. 
I  have  done  so  with  regard  to  H.R.  77 
and,  after  weighing  all  the  arguments, 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  intend  to  do  so  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  section  14(b)  violates  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution; namely,  that  Federal  law  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  shall  prevail 
over  State  law  if  the  two  should  be  in 
conflict.  This  is  normally  the  case  when 
the  Congress  legislates  on  any  subject. 
It  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  itself,  which,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  section  14(b),  established 
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uniform    national    policies    relating    to 
labor-management  relations. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  passed  in  1947. 
outlawed  the  closed  shop,  which  required 
employers  to  hire  only  those  persons  who 
were  already  members  of  a  union.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  rec- 
ognized, as  a  matter  of  Federal  law,  the 
legality  of  the  union  shop.  Under  this 
form  of  contract,  a  union  and  an  em- 
ployer, if  they  choose  to  do  so,  may  in- 
clude in  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment a  provision  requiring  that  em- 
ployees join  the  union  30  days  after  hir- 
ing. But  section  14(b),  which  allows 
States  to  outlaw  union  shop  contracts, 
violates  the  principle  of  uniformity  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law.  By  recourse  to 
section  14(b' ,  a  State  can,  in  effect,  nul- 
lify the  legality  of  the  union  shop  con- 
tract as  recognized  by  Federal  law.  The 
doctrine  of  nullification,  as  we  know  from 
our  history,  is  a  dangerous  principle,  and 
I  do  not  think  this  doctrine  should  find 
any  place  in  the  Federal  statutes. 

Second,  repeal  of  14(b>  will  not,  as 
many  claim,  force  any  man  to  become  a 
union  member.  Many  advocates  of  sec- 
tion 14 <b)  and  State  "right-to-work" 
laws  argue  that,  if  section  14(b)  were 
repealed,  union  membership  would  be 
legally  compulsory  for  all  employees  in 
any  enterprise  organized  by  a  union. 
This  is  simply  not  true.  Union  shop  con- 
tracts, which  would  be  legally  prevailing 
in  interstate  commerce  if  section  14(b) 
were  repealed,  result  exclusively  from 
voluntary  contracts  entered  into  between 
employers  and  labor  unions  under  free 
collective  bargaining.  Nothing  would 
compel  an  employer  to  enter  into  a  union 
shop  contract.  Nothing  would  compel 
a  man  to  be  a  union  member  be- 
fore being  hired,  even  under  a  union  shop 
contract.  The  closed  shop,  which  did 
make  such  a  requirement,  was  outlawed 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  it  will  re- 
main illegal  if  section  14(b)  should  be 
repealed. 

Third,  the  union  shop  contract,  which 
would  become  legal  in  right-to-work 
States  if  section  14(b)  is  repealed,  strikes 
a  fair  and  equitable  balance  between  the 
individual  freedom  of  the  employee  and 
the  collective  bargaining  needs  of  labor 
unions.  Under  a  union  shop  contract, 
as  I  said  before,  an  employee  is  required 
to  join  a  union  only  after  he  is  hired. 
And  union  shop  contracts,  where  they 
exist,  are  the  result  of  free  and  voluntary 
agreements  between  employers  and 
unions.  This  is  the  form  of  labor- 
management  contract  recognized  as  Fed- 
eral law^  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  to 
my  mind  it  is  a  fair  type  of  contract. 

In  considering  the  fairness  of  the 
union  shop  and  the  question  of  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  in  general,  I  have  given 
close  and  careful  study  to  the  debates 
in  the  Congress  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  passed  in  1947,  and  I  have  paid 
especially  close  attention  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft.  Few  persons  realize  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  of  which  Senator  Taft  was 
chairman,  did  not  contain  section  14(b). 
What  was  finally  incorporated  into  the 


law  as  section  14(b)  was  first  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
legislative  history  of  its  origins  is  so  ob- 
scure that  its  author  cannot  even  be 
determined. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Comjnittee  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
compulsory  union  membership  by  rec- 
ommending that  the  closed  shop  be  out- 
lawed. However,  the  committee  did 
consider  the  argfuments  presented  by 
labor  unions  and,  keeping  these  in  mind, 
recommended  the  union  shop  contract 
with  certain  safeguards  to  protect  the 
rights  of  employees.  In  its  report,  the 
committee  discussed  its  recommenda- 
tions under  a  section  headed  "Compul- 
soi-y  Union  Membership."  This  reads 
as  follows: 

Compulsory  Union  Membership 

A  controverflal  issue  to  which  the  com- 
mittee has  devoted  the  most  mature  delib- 
eration has  been  the  problem  posed  by  com- 
pulsory union  membership.  It  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  railway  workers  were 
given  the  protection  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  Congress  thought  that  the  provisions 
which  prevented  discrimination  against 
union  membership  and  provided  for  the 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
obviated  the  Justification  for  closed-shop  or 
union-shop  arrangements.  That  statute 
specifically  forbids  any  kind  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

The  argument  has  often  been  advanced 
that  Congress  is  inconsistent  in  not  apply- 
ing this  same  principle  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Under  that  statute  a  proviso 
to  section  8(3)  permits  voluntary  agreements 
for  compulsory  union  membership  provided 
they  are  made  with  an  unassisted  labor  orga- 
nization representing  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees at  the  time  the  contract  is  made. 
When  the  committees  of  the  Congress  in  1935 
reported  the  bill  which  became  the  present 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  they  made  clear 
that  the  proviso  In  section  8(3)  was  not  in- 
tended to  override  State  laws  regulating 
the  closed  shop.  The  Senate  committee 
stated  that  "the  bill  does  nothing  to  facil- 
itate closed -shop  agreements  or  to  make  them 
legal  In  any  State  where  they  may  be  illegal" 
(S.  Rept.  No.  573,  74th  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  11: 
see  also  H.  Rept.  No.  1147,  74th  Cong..  1st 
sess.,  pp.  19-20).  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
war  only  a  relatively  small  minority  of  em- 
ployees (less  than  20  percent)  were  affected 
by  contracts  containing  any  compulsory 
features.  According  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, however,  within  the  last  5  years  over 
75  percent  now  contain  some  form  of  com- 
pulsion. But  with  this  trend,  abuses  of 
compulsory  membership  have  become  so 
numerous  there  has  been  great  public  feel- 
ing against  such  arrangements.  This  has 
been  reflected  by  the  fact  that  In  12  States 
such  at^reements  have  been  made  Illegal 
either  by  legislative  act  or  constitutional 
amendment,  and  in  14  other  States  pro- 
posals for  abolishing  such  contracts  are  now 
pending.  Although  these  regulatory  meas- 
ures have  not  received  authoritative  Inter- 
pretation by  the  Supreme  Court  (see  A.  F.  of 
L.  V.  Watson.  327  U.S.  582),  It  Is  obvious  that 
they  pose  important  questions  of  accom- 
modating Federal  and  State  legislation 
touching  labor  relations  In  Industries  affect- 
ing commerce  (Hill  v.  Florida,  325  U.S.  538; 
see  also.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  v.  N.Y.  Labor 
Board,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  Apr. 
7.  1947).  In  testifying  before  this  commit- 
tee, however,  leaders  of  organized  labor  have 
stressed  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
provisions  many  employees  sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  what  imtons  are  able  to  accomplish 
by  collective  bargaining  will  refuse  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost. 


The  committee  has  taken  Into  considera- 
tion these  arguments  In  reaching  what  it 
considers  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
does  Justice  to  both  points  of  view.  We 
have  felt  that  on  the  record  before  us  the 
abuses  of  the  system  have  become  too  seri- 
ous and  numeroxia  to  Justify  permitting 
present  law  to  remain  unchanged.  It  is 
clear  that  the  closed  shop  which  requires 
preexisting  union  membership  as  a  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  employment  creates  too 
great  a  barrier  to  free  employment  to  be 
longer  tolerated.  In  the  maritime  industry 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction 
Industry  union  hiring  halls  now  provide  the 
only  method  of  securing  employment.  This 
not  only  permits  unions  holding  such  mo- 
nopolies over  Jobs  to  exact  excessive  fees 
but  it  deprives  management  of  any  real 
choice  of  the  men  It  hires.  Extension  of  this 
principle  to  licensed  deck  and  engine  officers 
has  created  the  greatest  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  safety  of  American  vessels 
at  sea.  (See  testimony  of  Almon  E.  Roth. 
Id.,  vol.  2,  p.  612.) 

Numerous  examples  were  presented  to  the 
committee  of  the  way  union  leaders  have 
used  closed-shop  devices  as  a  method  of 
depriving  employees  of  their  Jobs,  and  in 
rome  cases  a  means  of  securing  a  livelihood 
In  their  trade  or  calling,  for  purely  capri- 
cious reasons.  In  one  Instance  a  union  mem- 
ber was  subpenaed  to  appear  In  court,  hav- 
ing witnessed  an  assault  upon  his  foreman 
by  a  fellow  employee.  Because  he  told  the 
truth  upon  the  witness  stand,  the  union 
leadership  brought  about  his  expulsion  with 
a  consequent  loss  of  his  Job  since  his  em- 
ployer was  subject  to  a  closed-shop  contract. 
(See  testimony  of  WUllam  L.  McGrath.  id  . 
vol.  4.  p.  1982.) 

Numerous  examples  of  equally  glaring  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  minority  members 
of  unions  are  contained  in  the  exhibits  re- 
ceived in  evidence  by  the  committee.  (Sde 
testimony  of  Cecil  B.  DeMllle,  id.,  vol.  2.  p. 
797;  see  also.  Id.,  vol.  4,  pp.  2063-2071).  If 
trade-unions  were  purely  fraternal  or  social 
organizations,  such  Instances  would  not  be 
a  matter  of  congressional  concern,  but  since 
membership  In  such  organizations  In  many 
trades  or  callings  Is  essential  to  earning 
a  living.  Congress  cannot  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  such  power. 

Under  the  amendments  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends,  employers  would  still  be 
permitted  to  enter  Into  agreements  requiring 
all  the  employees  in  a  given  bargaining  unit 
to  become  members  30  days  after  being  hired 
If  a  majority  of  such  employees  have  shown 
their  intent  by  secret  ballot  to  confer  au- 
thority to  negotiate  such  an  agreement  upon 
their  representatives.  But  In  order  to  safe- 
gtiard  the  rights  of  employees  after  such  a 
contract  has  been  entered  Into,  three  addi- 
tional safeguards  are  provided:  (1)  Mem- 
bership In  the  union  must  be  available  to  an 
employee  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
generally  applicable  to  other  members;  (2) 
expulsion  from  a  union  cannot  be  a  ground  of 
compulsory  discharge  if  the  worker  Is  not 
delinquent  In  paying  his  Initiation  fee  or 
dues;  (3)  if  a  worker  Is  denied  membership 
or  expelled  from  the  union  because  he  exer- 
cises the  right  conferred  on  him  by  the  act 
to  work  for  the  change  of  a  bargaining  repre- 
sentative at  an  appropriate  time  he  cannot 
be  discharged. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  amendments 
remedy  the  most  serious  abuses  of  compulsory 
union  membership  and  yet  give  employers 
and  unions  who  feel  that  such  agreements 
promoted  stability  by  eliminating  "free 
riders"  the  right  to  continue  such  arrange- 
ments. (S.  Rept.  105.  80th  Cong..  1st  sess., 
pp.  5-7.) 

During  the  debates  In  the  Senate  on 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  recommended  by 


the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Senator  Taft  defended  the  provision  for 
the  union  shop  contract.  On  April  23, 
1947,  in  outlining  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  bore  his  name.  Senator  Taft 
said: 

Mr.  President.  I  have  hesitated  to  support 
the  complete  outlawing  of  the  union  shop, 
because  the  union  shop  has  been  in  force  in 
many  industries  for  many  years,  and  to  upset 
it  today  probably  would  destroy  relationships 
of  long  standing  and  probably  would  bring 
on   more   strikes   than   it   would   cure.      (93 
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And  on  May  9.  1947,  Senator  Taft  rose 
in  objection  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball,  of  Minnesota, 
wlio  sought  to  abolish  the  union  shop  by 
Federal  law.  Senator  Taft  said  the 
arguments  against  the  union  shop  had 
been  considered  very  carefully  by  the 
committee,  and  then  added: 

My  own  philosophy  Is  that  we  have  to  de- 
cree either  an  open  shop  or  an  open  union. 
The  committee  decreed  an  open  union.  I 
believe  that  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
existing  relationships,  and  will  not  violently 
tear  apart  a  great  many  long-existing  rela- 
tionships and  make  trouble  in  the  labor 
movement;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  will 
meet  the  abuses  which  exist. 

So  I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  absolutely  outlawing  a  con- 
tract which  provides  for  a  union  shop,  requir- 
ing all  employees  to  Join  the  union,  If  that 
arrangement  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
employer  and  meets  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  employees  and  is  embodied  In 
a  written  contract.  (93  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, 4886.) 

But  State  right-to-work  laws,  which 
are  permitted  by  section  14(b) ,  do  abso- 
lutely outlaw  the  union  shop.  Repeal  of 
section  14(b),  therefore,  would  restore 
the  balance  and  intent  of  the  Taft- 
Hai-tley  Act,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Senator  Taft,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
going  to  an  extreme  to  say  he  was  not 
concerned  with  individual  freedom. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  have 
an  adverse  economic  effect  on  States 
with  right-to-worlc  laws.  In  the  last 
several  months,  those  for  and  against 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  have  sent  a  con- 
stant stream  of  statistics  into  my  office, 
attempting  to  prove  that  right-to-work 
laws  are  either  bad  or  good  for  the  econ- 
omy of  a  State.  The  results  of  these 
statistics  very  greatly,  depending  on 
their  source,  and  my  only  conclusion  is 
that  there  is  no  direct  relationship  be- 
tween right-to-work  laws  and  economic 
growth.  In  fact,  the  Republican  minor- 
ity views  on  H.R.  77,  state  that  "it  can- 
not definitely  be  said  that  the  rlght-to- 
work  laws  have  had  any  direct  influnce" 
upon  economic  gains  in  States  with  such 
laws — House  Report  540,  page  6. 

An  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  8,  1965,  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic debate  over  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
reached  substantially  the  same  conclu- 
sion.   The  final  paragraph  reads: 

Whatever  the  merits  of  rlght-to-work  leg- 
islation, the  potential  Impact  of  its  nulli- 
fication appears  to  have  been  blown  out  of 
all  proportion  by  the  public  debate  over  It. 


The  entire  text  of  the  article,  which 
deals  primarily  with  the  situation  in  my 


home  State  of  Iowa,  is  worth  close  study. 
The  complete  article  follows: 
Right-to-Work    Debate — Nullification    of 
St;cH  Laws  Unlikely  To  Have  Much  Im- 
pact 

(By  Joseph  Mathewson) 
Des  Moines. — A  union  official  asserts  rlght- 
to-work  laws  impoverish  workers  and  also 
the  professional  people  who  serve  them,  and 
cause  the  growth  of  slums,  delinquency,  dis- 
ease, and  crime.  At  the  same  time  a  defend- 
er of  the  laws  contends  repeal  of  them  would 
pave  the  way  for  "destruction  of  all  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  the  rising  on  this  soU  of  a 
"Hitler." 

These  statements  are  typical  of  the  heated 
current  debate  over  the  proposed  banning 
of  rlght-to-work  laws  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion. But  talks  with  labor  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen In  States  with  such  statutes  indi- 
cate they  have  much  less  Impact  on  both 
unions  and  companies  than  all  the  sound 
and  fury  seems  to  indicate. 

For  a  realistic,  grassroots  assessment  of 
right-to-work  legislation,  consider  Iowa,  one 
of  the  19  States  all  in  the  South,  Midwest, 
and  West,  with  rlght-to-work  laws.  The 
lines  of  debate  are  clearly  drawn  in  Iowa,  for 
Democratic  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  made  an  un- 
successful effort  in  this  year's  legislative 
session  to  legalize  the  union  shop.  Under 
rlght-to-work  laws,  a  union,  and  an  em- 
ployer cannot  negotiate  a  union  shop  con- 
tract, which  requires  employees  to  join  the 
union  In  order  to  keep  their  jobs. 

DE    FACTO    UNION    SHOPS 

Despite  the  Iowa  law,  there  are  many  de 
facto  union  shops  in  the  State,  notably  In 
construction  and  printing.  Kenneth  Lewis, 
manager  of  Master  Builders  of  Iowa,  a  con- 
tractor's association,  says  that  "in  certain 
urban  areas  any  employer  who  would  hire 
a  nonunion  man  would  find  the  union  men 
walking  off."  Printing  unions  control  ap- 
prentice training  and  issue  the  vital  Journey- 
man's card  to  qualified  workers;  as  a  re- 
sult most  printing  operations  are  completely 
unionized.  "It's  only  practical  for  a  guy  to 
Join  the  \inlon,"  declares  one  printing  com- 
pany executive. 

Even  in  Industries  where  unions  lack  such 
controlling  strength,  their  membership  often 
is  high.  "In  most  of  our  plants  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  workers,  usually  100  percent,  are 
members."  says  an  official  of  the  United  Pack- 
inghouse Workers  of  America.  Union  mem- 
bership runs  to  92  percent  of  the  2,600  hourly 
workers  at  Aluminum  Co.  of  America's  roll- 
ing mill  at  Bettendorf ,  and  to  over  85  percent 
of  4,500  at  Collins  Radio  Co.'s  plant  at  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Alcoa,  Collins,  Deere  &  Co.— which  is  the 
State's  largest  employer  with  15,000  workers 
in  4  plants — and  other  multi-State  com- 
panies already  have  union  shop  clauses  In 
their  national  labor  contracts,  and  these 
would  automatically  go  into  effect  in  Iowa 
if  right  to  work  Is  nullified. 

So  most  company  executives  find  the  Iowa 
law  gives  them  little  If  any  business  benefit. 
"I  Just  don't  think  it  makes  any  difference," 
comments  Prank  M.  Dickey.  Deere  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  Industrial  relations  and 
personnel.  The  company's  wages,  benefits, 
and  grievance  procedures  are  the  same  as  In 
Its  union  shop  plants  in  neighboring  Illinois. 

Although  some  businessmen  contend 
smaller  companies  would  be  more  suscepti- 
ble to  union  pressure  If  the  law  Is  struck 
down,  many  of  these  firms,  too,  already  are 
highly  unionized.  State  Senator  Vern  Lisle 
of  Clarinda,  who  voted  In  the  legislature  to 
maintain  the  rlght-to-work  law,  nevertheless 
says  that  if  nullification  comes.  "I  doubt  If 
it  would  make  too  much  difference  to  small 
companies."  He  himself  heads  Lisle  Corp.. 
which  makes  special  tools  for  auto  repairs 
and  employs  175.     "We've  had  a  tmlon  for 


over  20  years,"  he  declares,  "so  I  can't  say 
repeal  would  hurt." 

Some  businessmen  confess  privately  that 
if  they  have  a  union  at  all  they'd  prefer  to 
have  It  represent  all  the  workers.  "I'd  much 
rather  have  a  strong  union  leadership  which 
speaks  for  all  the  people  than  a  weak  group," 
says  one  personnel  manager.  "We  don't  have 
any  direct  contact  with  nonmembers,"  he 
explains. 

Of  course,  not  all  Iowa  companies  are 
unionized,  and  unions  may  be  encouraged  to 
step  up  their  organizing  activities  If  right- 
to-work  is  ended.  However,  nullification 
actually  would  grant  unions  no  new  legal 
powers  In  this  area,  and  where  they  have 
encountered  stiff  opposition  from  employers 
In  the  past  they're  likely  to  find  it  still.  An- 
other senator-businessman,  Warren  Kruck. 
of  Boone,  says  his  Kruck  Plumbing  &  Heat- 
ing Co.,  which  employs  26  plumbers,  suffered 
during  one  6-year  period  when  it  was  union- 
ized, and  he  vows,  "111  retire  before  I'll  do 
it  again." 

Some  companies,  to  be  sure,  have  legiti- 
mate economic  concerns  about  the  possible 
loss  of  the  rlght-to-work  law.  If  the  law  Is 
struck  down.  Maytag  Co..  with  Its  main  of- 
fice and  plant  at  Newton,  expects  a  union 
shop  demand  and  possibly  a  long  strike  by 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  according  to  E.  F. 
Scoutten,  personnel  vice  president.  He  as- 
serts the  union  would  be  strengthened  In  any 
such  "death  strike"  because  Its  members 
couldn't  withdraw  In  protest  of  a  lengthy 
walkout.  The  UAW  local  did  lose  members 
during  a  10-week  strike  in  1955,  and  Mr. 
Scoutten  feels  this  exerted  pressure  on  the 
leaders  to  settle,  though  the  local's  president, 
Robert  Hopkins,  denies  this. 

On  the  union  side,  most  Iowa  labor  leaders, 
like  the  businessmen,  feel  the  rlght-to-work 
debate  has  been  exaggerated.  "To  a  degree 
It's  an  emotional  Issue,"  Charles  L.  Davis. 
President  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor 
declares.  Beyond  that,  he  adds,  "It's  darned 
hard  to  evaluate." 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  unions  do 
expect  to  benefit  if  rlght-to-work  legislation 
is  killed.  The  Kansas  AFL-CIO  says  this 
would  end  troublesome  "harassment"  from 
lawsiilts  brought  under  the  State's  rlght-to- 
work  statute  by  companies  and  by  nonunion 
workers  who've  been  fired  and  allege  dis- 
crimination. Southern  unions  figure  they 
could  reduce  their  constant  efforts  to  keep 
members  in  the  fold.  "Union  leaders 
wouldn't  have  to  be  continually  rabble-rous- 
ing to  prove  their  worth,"  says  Roy  Evans, 
president  of  the  Texas  AFL-CIO. 

INDIFFERENCE    IN    LOUISIANA 

Though  there's  some  truth  in  the  busi- 
nessmen's argument  that  a  rlght-to-work 
law  helps  a  State  in  the  competition  for  new 
industry,  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  In 
Louisiana,  the  only  Southern  State  without 
such  a  statute,  doesn't  Include  this  In  its 
vigorous  campaign  for  legislation  to  Improve 
the  business  climate.  "Other  laws  are  more 
important,"  declares  Lamar  Walters,  the 
chamber's  executive  vice  president. 

Why,  then,  all  the  emotion  over  right-to-: 
work? 

Some  executives  simply  don't  like  having 
to  deal  with  unions.  "I'm  opposed  to  un- 
ions," declares  Clarence  E.  Elsas,  senior  vice 
president  of  Fulton  Industries,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 
"They  have  too  many  grievances."  Also, 
businessmen  have  a  personal  distaste  for  re- 
quiring a  worker  to  join  a  union  to  hold  his 
Job.  Asserts  Maytag's  Mr.  Scoutten:  "No- 
body would  take  seriously  a  suggestion  that 
you  should  require  membership  in  a  church 
or  fraternal  organization.  This  is  as  signifi- 
cant a  denial  of  civil  rights  as  you  can 
think  of." 

Labor  leaders  see  rlght-to-work  legislation 
as  a  matter  of  union  prestige  and  public 
image.     "It  creates  a  real  bad  climate  for 
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unions,"  says  W.  M.  Montague,  president  of 
the  Georgia  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
Iowa  federation,  feels  a  right-to-work  law 
classifies  union  people  as  second-class  citi- 
zens and  attaches  a  stigma  to  membership. 
Paul  Swalty,  southern  regional  director  for 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  de- 
clares, "Psychologically  it  will  be  a  trenien- 
dous  victory  if  unions  can  win  this."  He 
says  the  issue  has  received  such  great  promi- 
nence in  southern  newspapers  and  on  televi- 
sion that  ending  rlght-to-work  would  give 
the  Impression  unions  are  moving  forward. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  right-to-work  leg- 
islation, the  potential  impact  of  its  nullifica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  blown  out  of  all 
proportion  by  the  public  debate  over  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  on  H.R.  77,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not  confine  its  ac- 
tions on  labor  legislation  merely  to  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b>.  Proposals  have 
been  made  regarding  union  membership 
and  such  matters  as  religious  conviction 
and  racial  discrimination.  These  pro- 
posals merit  careful  consideration. 
Labor  legislation  is  a  complex  matter, 
and  we  should  always  remain  aware  of 
the  need  to  revise  Federal  law  in  this 
area,  if  revision  is  needed. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
fair  and  open  deliberation  of  H.R.  77 
would  have  permitted  the  consideration 
of  the  important,  constructive,  and  in  my 
opinion  meritorious  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  here  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Grif- 
fin I.  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green],  and  others.  Regrettably, 
and  I  believe  to  the  discredit  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  the  restrictive  nature  of 
the  special  rule  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  have  resulted,  as  was 
apparently  the  intention  of  the  major- 
ity party,  in  these  amendments  being 
ruled  out  of  order.  Thus,  the  amend- 
ments were  not  even  debated  and  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  separate  minority  views  in 
the  report  beginning  on  page  11  and 
signed  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin],  and  commend  him, 
his  three  colleagues.  Congressmen  QuiE, 
GooDELL,  and  Bell,  and  also  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oi'egon  [Mrs.  Green]  for 
their  courageous  battle  here  today. 

I  believe  that  there  is  more  at  issue 
here  than  either  the  more  vocal  oppo- 
nents or  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  indicated.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  say  that  henceforth  no  State 
shall  be  permitted  to  bar  contracts  which 
require  an  employee  to  join  a  union  in 
order  to  hold  his  job,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  reasonable  men,  whether  they  are  for 
or  against  repeal  of  section  14<b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  should  be  anxious  to 
assure  that  the  individual  rights  of  all 
employees  are  protected.  Because  the 
various  amendments  to  protect  those 
rights  have  been  ruled  out  of  order  here 
today,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  in  the  hope  that  a 
new  rule  will  make  them  in  order,  and  if 
that  fails,  to  oppose  H.R.  77. 

The  amendments  I  refer  to  of  course 
included  those  which  would  have 
provided  that — 

First.  No  workers  should  be  required  to 
join  a  union  which  discriminates  on  the 


basis  of  race,  color,  or  religion,  nor 
which  is  dominated  by  Communists; 

Second.  No  worker  whose  religious 
convictions  prevent  him  from  joining 
or  paying  dues  to  a  union  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  so  to  hold  his  job; 

Third.  No  workers  should  be  required 
to  join  a  union  which  can  punish  him 
for  acts  which  are  otherwise  lawful,  such 
as  free  speech,  free  political  activity,  or 
opposition  to  union  policies  with  which 
he  may  not  agree ; 

Fourth.  No  worker  should  be  required 
to  join  a  union  and  have  his  dues  used 
for  political  purposes  or  causes  with 
which  he  may  not  agree;  and 

F^fth.  No  worker  should  be  required 
to  join  a  union  unless  his  fellow  em- 
ployees have  voted  in  a  free  and  secx'et 
election  for  a  union  shop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  procedures  on  this 
measure,  as  on  other  bills  this  year,  do 
not  reflect  credit  on  this  body.  Again 
today  we  find  the  floor  managers  of  a 
bill  almost  conceding  that  the  bill  is  de- 
fective, in  this  case  by  failing  to  spe- 
cifically prohibit  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  and  infringing  on 
all  Americans'  right  to  their  ov^ti  re- 
ligious convictions,  but  they  say  that  the 
Members  should  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
bill  because  the  committee  might  hold 
hearings  and  consider  amendments  or 
other  legislation  at  some  later  date  which 
might  correct  these  inequities.  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  nothing  so  urgent  here 
that  even  begins  to  justify  denying  any 
citizen  his  right  to  his  own  religious  con- 
victions. Even  in  the  urgency  and 
seriousness  of  wartime  situations,  the 
religious  convictions  of  conscientious 
objectors  were  respected. 

I  am  admittedly  no  fan  of  State  right- 
to-work  laws,  and,  further,  I  am  far 
from  convinced  that  they  are  as  desir- 
able as  the  proponents  claim  or  as  bad 
as  the  opponents  contend.  Many  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  seem  to  me  to 
have  only  limited  basis  in  fact  and  to  be 
basically  rationalized  and  emotional. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  never  favored  a 
so-called  right-to-work  law  for  my  own 
State  of  Illinois  and  would  point  out 
that  of  the  50  States,  only  19  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  such  statutes.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  some  of  the  most  vio- 
lent proponents  of  State  right-to-work 
laws  and  therefore  opponents  of  H.R. 
77  are  the  very  businessmen  who  have 
voluntarily  entered  into  union  shop  con- 
tracts in  non-right-to-work  States  and 
been  unwilling  to  resist  union  pressures 
for  such  contracts.  If  they  feel  so 
strongly,  one  might  ask  why  they  volun- 
tarily entered  into  the  very  contracts 
they  wish  to  bar  by  law. 

I  believe  that  without  the  aforemen- 
tioned protection  of  individual  workers' 
rights,  this  bill  should  not  pass.  I  agree 
with  the  following  statement  attributed 
to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas,  which, 
while  not  made  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  expresses  rather  well  the  issue 
involved  here  today: 

If  association  is  compelled,  the  individual 
should  not  be  forced  to  surrender  any  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  belief,  or  expression.  He 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  group  with 
his  own  flag  flying,  whether  it  be  religious, 
political,  or  philosophical;  nothing  that  the 
group  does  should  deprive  him  of  the  privi- 


lege of  preserving  and  expressing  his  agree- 
ment, disagreement,  or  dissent,  whether 
it  coincides  with  the  view  of  the  group  or 
conflicts  with  it  and  he  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  finance  the  promotion  of  causes 
with  which  he  disagrees. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
a  great  deal  of  careful  study  and  reflec- 
tion, I  am  personally  convinced  that 
the  merits  of  H.R.  77,  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  outweigh  any  fore- 
seeable disadvantages  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  the 
bill  and  against  the  recommital  motion. 

In  doing  so,  however,  I  am  relying  on 
the  assurances  of  responsible  House  lead- 
ers, including  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  that  re- 
lated amendments  to  the  act,  including 
the  important  "freedom  of  conscience" 
amendment  and  others  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individual  workers,  will 
be  promptly  considered. 

Together  with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
I  had  hoped  that  the  House  would  per- 
mit us  to  consider  these  amendments  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill,  and 
for  this  reason  I  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  H.R.  77  under  procedures 
which  made  it  impossible  to  do  so.  For- 
tunately, the  Senate's  less  restrictive 
rules  will  enable  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  to  act  on  these  amendments 
and.  to  the  extent  these  amendments  are 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by 
the  conference  committee,  the  House 
will  then  be  allowed  to  vote  on  them. 

This  is  an  obligation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  we  must  not  fail  to  meet.  If  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  is  necessary  and 
desirable,  as  I  believe  it  is,  then  it  is 
equally  necessary  and  desirable  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  those  whose  religious 
consciences  forbid  them  to  join  unions 
and  to  strengthen  other  protections  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  based  on  our  ex- 
perience with  this  law.  Union  rights 
must  be  balanced  with  union  responsi- 
bility. 

The  issue  before  us  today,  however,  is 
the  single  and  clear-cut  question  of  re- 
pealing section  14(b)  and  thereby  plac- 
ing all  our  people  on  an  equal  footing 
subject  to  the  same  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities regardless  of  the  State  in  which 
they  live.  I  shall  vote  for  repeal  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  Because  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey, through  their  elected  representatives 
In  the  State  legislature  and  the  Gover- 
nor's office,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, have  consistently  refused  to  enact 
so-called  right-to-work  laws  under 
section  14(b). 

Second.  Because  other  States  have 
used  14(b)  to  raid  New  Jersey  of  its  in- 
dustry and  rob  New  Jersey  people  of 
their  jobs  with  promises  to  runaway  in- 
dustry of  lov/er  wages,  weaker  unions, 
and  fewer  benefits,  protections  and  rights 
for  their  employees.  The  principal  vic- 
tims have  been  older  workers  who  often 
have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Third.  Because  we  have  the  Landrum- 
GrifiBn  Act,  which  I  voted  for  despite  the 
opposition  of  organized  labor,  a  law 
which  not  only  establishes  a  meaningful 
"bill  of  rights"  for  members  of  labor 
unions  but  also  imposes  a  wide  range  of 


restrictions  against  the  abuse  of  labor 
power. 

Fourth.  Because  we  have  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  I  have  always  sup- 
ported, and  with  it  we  have  reasonable 
limits  to  the  kinds  of  agreements  unions 
can  make  with  management — including 
a  ban  on  the  closed  shop — and  effective 
protections  for  union  members  and  man- 
agement against  undue  union  demands, 
including  a  prohibition  against  unions 
requiring  anything  more  of  their  mem- 
bers than  the  payment  of  reasonable  ini- 
tiation fees  and  dues. 

Fifth.  Because  free  collective  bargain- 
ing in  labor-management  relations — 
which  has  been  basic  American  policy 
for  many  years — requires  that  employees 
and  employers  have  the  right,  where  they 
freely  and  voluntarily  choose  to  exercise 
it,  to  enter  into  union  shop  agreements — 
a  right  which  is  denied  them  by  the  19 
States  which  have  used  section  14(b)  to 
enact  right-to-work  laws. 

I  can  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
those  who  are  opposed  to  unions  and  to 
collective  bargaining  should  also  be  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
For  myself,  however,  as  one  who  believes 
that  unions  have  contributed  much  to 
the  economic  growth  and  prosperity  of 
our  country,  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
will  simply  restore  to  those  most  con- 
cerned— those  who  manage  and  those 
who  work  in  individual  plants — the  right 
to  conduct  their  own  negotiations,  with- 
in limits,  as  they  see  fit. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that  certain 
unions  or  union  ofiBcials  have  sometimes 
abused  their  power  and  violated  their 
trust.  But  I  believe  the  proper  way  to 
deal  with  such  wrongs  is  through  legis- 
lation like  the  Landrum-Griffin  and 
Taft-Hartley  Acts  which  protect  the 
rights  of  workers,  management,  and  the 
general  public  and  which  correct  specific 
inequities  and  injustices  rather  than 
weaken  labor  generally.  I  have  sup- 
ported such  legislation  in  the  past,  even 
though  in  doing  so  I  incurred  the  oppo- 
sition of  certain  labor  leaders,  and  I  shall 
do  so  again  whenever  the  need  is  dem- 
onstrated. 

In  studying  this  issue  as  carefully  as 
I  have  over  the  past  several  months,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  found  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  misunderstanding  about  what  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  will  or  will  not  do. 
This  misunderstanding,  in  my  experi- 
ence, has  led  many  people  to  oppose  re- 
peal who,  if  all  the  facts  were  available 
to  them,  would  not  have  done  so.  My 
own  position  in  favor  of  repeal  has  been 
based  upon  the  following  understanding 
of  what  I  believe  are  the  relevant  facts: 
First.  Repealof  section  14(b)  will  have 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  on  individual  employees 
and  employers  in  the  31  States,  including 
New  Jersey,  which  permit  union  shop 
agreements,  whether  or  not  workers  be- 
long to  a  union  or  whether  a  union  shop 
or  open  shop  is  in  effect. 

Second.  Even  in  those  States  which 
presently  have  right-to-work  laws,  re- 
peal of  14(b)  will  not  force  all  workers  to 
join  a  union.  Union  membership  will  de- 
pend on  the  free  choice,  by  majority  vote, 
of  all  the  employees  concerned. 


Third.  Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  not 
require  a  union  shop ;  it  will  only  permit 
a  union  shop  where  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees decide,  first,  to  affiliate  with  a 
union  and,  second,  to  reach  agreement 
with  management  on  a  union  shop. 

Fourth.  Where  employees  and  employ- 
er voluntarily  decide  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment is  desirable,  the  only  requirement  is 
that  workers  not  already  members  of  the 
union  join  within  30  days.  The  union 
cannot  limit  employment  to  those  already 
members  of  the  union;  it  cannot  inter- 
fere with  management's  right  to  employ 
those  it  deems  qualified;  it  cannot  deny 
membership  to  any  employee  who  ap- 
plies; it  cannot  impose  any  requirement 
upon  members  other  than  the  payment  of 
reasonable  initiation  fees  and  dues.  Con- 
versely, the  union  must  accept  any  em- 
ployee who  applies  for  membership  and 
must  allov/  him  to  participate  and  vote 
on  an  equitable  basis  should  he  desire  to 
do  so. 

Fifth.  It  requires  only  30  percent  of 
the  employees  to  file  a  petition  to  termi- 
nate a  union  shop  agreement,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  can  vote  to  do  so  at 
any  time  as  well  as  to  leave  the  union  or 
to  affiliate  with  another  union. 

Sixth.  Repeal  of  section  14(b),  and 
the  right  to  choose  a  union  shop,  will 
not  give  organized  labor  any  undue  ad- 
vantage. In  New  Jersey,  as  in  other 
States  which  have  always  permitted 
union  shop  agreements,  employees  re- 
main free  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
For  instance,  between  1958  and  1962, 
total  employment  in  nonagricultural  es- 
tablishments in  New  Jer.sey  increased 
from  1,910,200  to  2,086.300  while  mem- 
bership in  AFL-CIO  unions  declined  from 
575,000  to  500,000.  In  1958,  unions  rep- 
resented 30.1  percent  of  these  New  Jersey 
workers  and  in  1962  they  represented 
only  24  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
right  to  a  union  shop  did  not  prevent  em- 
ployees from  freely  exercising  their  right 
to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union  or  to  have 
or  not  to  have  a  union  shop. 

Seventh.  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions, the  union  shop  represents  the  mid- 
dle position  between  the  closed  shop,  in 
which  only  union  members  as  deter- 
mined by  the  union  itself  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  open  shop,  in  which 
union  membership  is  not  a  factor.  Prior 
to  1947,  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed,  all  three  were  legal.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  prohibited  the  closed  shop 
and,  in  section  14(b) ,  allowed  individual 
States  to  prohibit  the  union  shop  as  well. 
Repeal  of  14(b)  will  restore  the  middle 
position  in  which  labor  and  management 
can  agree  either  on  a  union  shop  or  an 
open  shop.  The  closed  shop  will  con- 
tinue to  be  prohibited. 

Eighth.  Contrary  to  popular  impres- 
sion, the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
coauthor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  did 
not  favor  section  14(b).  This  provision 
was  added  in  the  House  despite  the  fact 
that  Senator  Taft  believed  the  Na- 
tional Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
should  apply  uniformly  and  equitably  to 
the  whole  country.  In  every  respect 
other  than  14(b),  it  does. 

Ninth.  In  order  to  have  a  union  shop, 
in  States  which  permitted  it,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  required  that  secret  ballot 


elections,  supervised  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  be  held  in  each 
case.  Between  1947  and  1951,  while  the 
NLRB  election  requirement  was  in  force, 
more  than  5,500,000  workers  voted  in 
46,119  elections.  Ninety-one  percent  of 
the  workers  voted  for  the  union  shop, 
and  the  union  shop  was  chosen  in  97  per- 
cent of  the  elections.  On  the  strength  of 
this  overwhelming  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can working  people  want  the  union  shop. 
Senator  Taft  himself  led  the  fight  to 
repeal  the  NLRB  election  requirement 
in  1952. 

Eleventh.  Where  employees  choose  to 
be  represented  by  a  union,  free  collec- 
tive bargaining,  in  order  to  be  meaning- 
ful and  effective,  requires  that  labor  and 
management  bargain  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity. Management,  of  course,  speaks  with 
one  voice  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Labor  cannot,  unless  all  employees  are 
members  of  the  union,  even  though  the 
law  requires  the  union  to  represent  all 
employees.  Consequently,  labor's  posi- 
tion becomes  distinctly  less  than  equal 
and  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  work- 
ers suffer  accordingly. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  is  necessary  because  that 
provision  has  severely  weakened  the 
rights  of  working  people  in  States 
which  have  prohibited  the  union  shop 
and  because  it  has  allowed  these  States 
to  exploit  their  own  people,  in  terms  of 
lower  wages  and  poorer  working  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  attract  runaway  plants. 
My  State  of  New  Jersey  and  other  indus- 
trialized States  have  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult— in  lost  jobs  and  in  unfair  competi- 
tion. Repeal  can  bring  added  stability 
and  responsibility  to  labor-management 
relations  by  freeing  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  make  their  own  voluntary  de- 
cisions, and  with  no  loss  of  individual 
rights  or  increase  in  unchecked  abuses. 
On  the  merits  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  day  I  have  long  awaited.  While  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  vote  repealing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
completely,  it  is  somewhat  satisfying  to 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  which  permitted  States  to  pass  leg- 
islation to  outlaw  organized  labor. 

Today  the  majority  of  our  people  who 
make  up  the  work  force  of  our  Nation 
enjoy  good  working  conditions,  vacations 
with  pay,  holidays,  a  40-hour  week,  pre- 
mium pay  for  overtime  work,  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  as  well  as  unem- 
ployment compensation — should  they  be 
forced  to  give  up  a  job — and  many  other 
benefits  too  numerous  to  mention. 

And,  today,  almost  all  of  our  people 
have  better  living  conditions,  better  edu- 
cational opportunities,  better  health  fa- 
cilities, and  a  better  life  during  retire- 
ment. For  those  who  have  been  less 
forunate  this  Nation  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord and  declared  "war  on  poverty"  and 
their  future  will  be  brighter  with  each 
passing  year.  I  often  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  many  people  realize  that 
many  of  the  benefits  we  accept  so  readily 
are  the  results  of  many  years  of  work 
on  the  part  of  organized  labor? 

In  the  early  thirties  this  Nation— with 
Its  unemployed,   its  soup  kitchens,   its 
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breadlines,  its  general  financial  decline, 
its  business  failures,  its  bank  closings, 
its  destitute  outlook — its  people,  at  that 
time  would  have  accepted  any  form  of 
government  a-s  did  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  other  foreign  nations. 

However,  our  leader — President  Roose- 
velt— believed  in  capitalism  and  free  en- 
terprise. He  wanted  to  keep  it  and  make 
it  work.  With  the  passage  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  our  people  were  permitted  to 
organize  labor  unions  and  bargain  col- 
lectively and  share  the  profits  of  their 
work.  The  working  people  of  America 
then  became  a  part  of  our  capitalistic 
system,  and  they,  too,  wanted  to  see  it 
work. 

Organized  labor  is  not  just  interested 
in  wages  and  hours — it  works  just  as 
hard  to  improve  the  conditions  affecting 
the  young  and  the  old.  It  endorses  and 
fiehts  for  legislation  to  help  the  unor- 
ganized worker  just  as  much  as  it  does 
for  the  organized  worker.  It  knows  that 
the  Nation  cannot  grow  and  prosper  if 
the  people  of  the  Nation  are  denied  the 
necessary  opportunities. 

The  expensive  and  concerted  cam- 
paign of  those  opposing  the  repeal  of 
this  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  can- 
not succeed.  This  is  no  time  to  turn 
back  the  clock — nor  even  maintain  the 
status  quo.  If  poverty  is  tc  be  eliminated 
and  our  economy  continues  to  expand, 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively must  be  assured.  This  is  what 
the  working  people  of  America  want  and 
I  trust  the  Members  will  get  the  mes- 
sage. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has 
been  a  source  of  great  controversy  for 
many  years.    Specifically,  it  states: 

( b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
a^  authorizing  the  execution  or  application 
of  agreements  requiring  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment in  any  State  or  territory  in  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  territorial  law. 

The  manner  in  which  the  legislation 
to  repeal  this  section  of  the  law  is  being 
considered  is  a  somewhat  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  it  is  not  unlike 
the  "ram  it  through"  legislative  opera- 
tion which  has  characterized  this  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  As  one  of  the  lib- 
eral newspapers  in  the  country  observed 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  on  this 
bUl: 

This  is  not  a  routine  decision.  It  should 
be  taken  only  after  adequate  debate  and 
freedom  to  consider  valid  amendments  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York.  Rep- 
resentative Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee,  has  proposed  such  a  tight 
limit  on  the  right  of  Members  of  this 
House  to  offer  amendments  that  it  is 
restricted  to  repealing  section  14(b)  in 
the  chairman's  way  or  not  at  all. 

There  is  great  misconception  in  some 
quarters  that  the  so-called  right-to-work 
laws  in  19  States  deny  any  worker  the 
right  to  join  a  union.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  widespread,  but  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed  in  mall  which 
I  have  received  from  some  of  my  con- 


stituents.    Of  course,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  fact. 

The  State  legislatures  in  each  of  the  50 
States  have  been  given  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  authority  to  enact  laws  with 
regard  to  union  and  open  shop  policies. 
In  31  States  today  legislatures  have 
adopted  union  shop  laws.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  have  the 
right  to  enact  any  legislation  that  would 
wipe  out  these  laws.  In  the  same  con- 
sistent conviction  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  obliterate  those 
laws  which  are  constitutional  and  which 
have  been  adopted  and  passed  by  the 
States,  I  contend  that  the  repeal  of  14(b> 
is  fundamentally  wrong.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  laws  in  all  of  the  50  States  with 
regard  to  organized  labor  have  been 
placed  on  the  State  statutes  by  men  and 
women  selected  by  the  electorate  to  ex- 
ercise this  judgment  in  their  behalf. 
Wnether  we  agree  with  their  judgment 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  any  inva- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  in  these 
areas  certainly  nullified  the  right  of  the 
electorate  in  those  States  to  provide 
State  laws  which  are  their  responsibility. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  consistently 
take  the  position  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  tamper  with  the 
union  shop  laws  enacted  by  31  States, 
and  I  believe  in  this  principle;  but  by  the 
same  token,  then,  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  right  to  tamper 
with  those  laws  in  19  States  which  are 
both  proper  and  constitutional. 

I  believe,  that  the  issue  before  us  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday  and  which  certainly 
generally  reflects  my  views  on  it.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  Washington 
Post  has  never  been  in  any  manner  anti- 
labor  and  has,  in  fact,  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  liberal  newspapers  of 
the  country.  The  editorial  follows: 
Reforming  T.mt-Hartley 

The  question  of  repealing  section  14(bi 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  presumably  be 
decided  by  the  House  today  under  very  un- 
favorable circumstances.  We  thinlc  the 
Hou.se  was  well  advised  to  move  the  issue  to 
the  floor  under  the  new  21 -day  rule  after 
the  Rules  Committee  failed  to  give  It  clear- 
ance. The  Rules  Committee  had  to  be  noti- 
fied that  the  House  will  not  tolerate  its  ob- 
i.lructionism  on  this  or  any  other  measure. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  House 
should  hasten  to  give  Its  approval  to  the 
bill.  On  the  contrary,  we  taluk  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  would  be  served  by 
l.\ying  this  bill  aside  until  a  more  compre- 
hensive modincatlon  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
can  be  undertaken. 

The  bill  before  the  House  has  the  narrow 
purpose  of  nullifying  the  so-cilled  rlght-to- 
work  laws  now  in  etfect  in  19  3t:ites  and  oi 
forbidding  the  p.issage  of  simil.^r  State  meas- 
ures in  the  future  No  doubt  there  is  muc'i 
Lo  be  said  for  a  national  policy  of  tolerating 
cr  not  tolerating  the  union  shop  in  Industries 
affecting  Interstate  commerce.  In  pussln!; 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Congress  compromised 
on  this  controversial  issue  by  letting  t.'ie 
States  set  up  their  own  separate  pDlicles. 
Someday  it  may  wish  to  return  to  a  uniform 
national  policy,  but  we  doubt  that  the  time 
Is  now  ripe,  and  the  vehicle  being  rushed 
through  Congress  Is  far  from  being  an  ap- 
propriate one. 

Some  weeks  ago  Senator  jAvrrs  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  weaknesses  in  the 
Taft-Hartley    Act    which    ought    to   be    cor- 


rected. Though  he  favored  repeal  of  section 
14(b) .  he  wanted  to  make  it  part  of  a  pack- 
age of  Taft-Hartley  reforms.  Especially  vital 
is  the  improvement  of  that  section  of  the  law 
which  deals  with  national  emergency  labor 
disputes.  Hope  of  getting  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  law  overhauled  would  be  weak- 
ened by  passage  of  the  present  bill. 

With  all  its  faulic^,  the  Taft-H.\rtley  Act 
strikes  a  balance  between  management  on 
one  side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  delicate  and  complicated  balance.  II 
It  Is  going  to  be  altered,  we  think  the  changes 
should  come  after  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  entire  structure.  Both  the  administra-  • 
tlon  and  the  House  Labor  Committee  failed 
to  provide  any  leadership  in  such  a  venture. 
No  comprehensive  bill  in  such  a  complex  field 
could  be  written  on  the  floor  even  if  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  had  not 
been  narrowly  restricted.  Consequently  it 
would  be  desirable  if  the  House  would  tell 
the  administration  and  its  own  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  try  again. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  situation  before 
the  House  is  troublesome.  Reports  of  heavy 
logrolling  have  come  from  Capitol  Hill. 
Midwestern  Democrats,  many  of  whom  are 
lukewarm  or  hostile  toward  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  have  been  importuned  to  vote 
for  it  in  return  for  support  of  the  farm  bill. 
Most  of  the  big-city  Democrats  wlio  rely 
heavily  upon  the  votes  of  organized  labor  and 
look  askance  on  the  lann  bill  have  also  been 
urged  to  exchange  favor  for  favor.  No  doiiht 
this  logrolling  device  is  as  old  as  legisla- 
tures, but  it  is  a  discreditable  practice  and 
often  produces  bad  legislation. 

Both  the  farm  bill  and  modification  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits.  It  is  curious  indeed  that  the 
proposed  repealer  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
should  be  wholly  divorced  from  other  perti- 
nent Taft-Hartley  reforms  to  which  it  is 
closely  related  and  yet  should  be  linked,  in 
political  strategy,  to  the  farm  bill  in  a  totally 
different  area  of  policymaking.  This  alone 
would  seem  to  be  ample  c.iuse  for  laying 
the  proposed  repealer  aside  until  a  better 
appro.ich  can  be  made. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  senior  Sen- 
ator, Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  and 
Congressman  Fr.\nk  Thompson,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  the  Senate  and  House.  In  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  whose  bill  we  are  now 
debating,  section  14(b)  is  both  "illogical 
and  disruptive." 

The  repeal  of  14 ib)  is  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  before  the  89th  Con- 
gress due  to  the  widespread  ill  effects  of 
the  right-to-work  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  as  a  result  of  this  clause  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  stated  purpose 
of  labor  legislation  is  to  protect  com- 
merce from  "injuiT.  impainnent,  and  in- 
terruption." Yet  14(b),  which  is  con- 
tradictory to  every  other  piece  of  Federal 
legislation  regulating  commerce,  impairs 
the  worker's  rights,  particularly  the  Ne- 
gro worker's  rights,  by  depriving  him  of 
effective  union  representation  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  injures  the  effi- 
ciency of  existing  unions  by  permitting 
freeloaders  who  reap  the  benefits  of 
unionism  without  meeting  its  obligations. 
The  economic  growth  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion can  be  dangerously  disrupted  by  the 
economic  underdevelopment  caused  by 
nomadic  runaway  industries  which  seek 
to  exploit  cheap  labor.  The  vision  of  the 
Great  Society  is  clouded  by  the  existence 


of  a  law  which  supports  poverty  and 
racial  discrimination. 

Right-to-work  laws  are  examples  of 
the  ai-bitrary  freedom  which  leaves  the 
strong  free  to  oppress  the  weak.  These 
misnamed  laws  impair  the  rights  of  all 
workers  to  collectively  bargain  with  man- 
agement, but  they  especially  hurt  the 
Negro  American  worker  since  he  so  often 
has  the  job  with  the  lowest  pay  and 
most  oppressive  working  conditions,  and 
so  particularly  needs  effective  union  rep- 
resentation. It  is  no  accident  that  all 
the  Southern  States — except  Louisiana 
which  used  to — have  right-to-work  laws. 

Current  Federal  law  inconsistently  re- 
quires the  union  to  bargain  for  all  em- 
ployees— even  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  This  puts  the  union  in 
the  very  weak  position  of  fighting  for 
everyone's  benefit  without  having  every- 
one's support.  VeiT  few  actual  working 
men  claim  they  do  not  want  to  share  in 
the  obligations  of  the  union  while  reap- 
ing all  the  advantages.  The  advocates 
of  these  "destroy-the-union"  laws  are 
the  same  people  who  fight  improvements 
in  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
laws,  social  security,  and  unemployment 
compensation. 

Responsible  businessmen  oppose  these 
laws  because  they  encoui'age  unfair  com- 
petition from  runaway  industries  which 
move  about  in  nomadic  fashion  so  they 
can  exploit  the  cheapest  available  labor 
supply.  Instead  of  promoting  economic 
growth,  these  nomads  fold  their  tents 
and  steal  away  to  other  poverty-stricken 
communities  whenever  the  economy 
would  permit  increased  wages,  and  thus 
leave  both  the  workers  and  the  general 
community  in  an  even  worse  situation 
than  before.  We  must  eliminate  these 
havens  for  parasitic  businesses  and 
guarantee  free  and  fair  competition. 

V.EDGE    BETWEEN    THE    NEGRO    AND    THE    UNIONS 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  many  of  the 
States  which  have  right-to-work  laws 
are  in  the  South.  Although  these  laws 
deny  all  workers  the  right  to  effective 
collective  bargaining  with  management, 
these  statutes  are  particularly  restrictive 
on  the  Negro.  Because  the  Negro  has 
traditionally  been  relegated  to  the  lowest 
paid  jobs  and  the  most  oppressive  work- 
ing conditions,  he,  more  than  anyone  else, 
needs  the  benefits  of  organized  and  ef- 
fective union  representation.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  an  AFL-CIO  vice  president, 
says  that  the  real  aim  of  the  open  shop 
supporters  is  to  promote  these  laws  "in 
the  hope  of  driving  a  wedge  between  Ne- 
groes and  the  labor  movements." 

If  the  Nation  is  to  continue  its  great 
strides  toward  assuring  equality  for  all 
citizens,  we  must  also  guarantee  the  Ne- 
gro and  every  other  worker  the  right  to 
union  representation,  if  he  desires  it;  to 
job  security,  because  he  needs  it;  ade- 
quate wages,  because  they  will  help  to 
lower  the  welfare  rolls;  and  fair  employ- 
ment practices,  because  they  are  neces- 
saiy.  These  goals  cannot  be  reached  as 
long  as  we  have  right-to-work  legislation. 

ABOLISH    THE    "FREELOADER" 

Since  the  law  requires  that  a  union 
represent  all  the  members  of  a  collective 
bargaining  unit  whether  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  imion  or  not,  it  is  only  equita- 


ble that  where  the  uiuon  is  the  agent  of 
all  the  workers  at  the  bargaining  table 
every  worker  who  stands  to  benefit  from 
the  contract  agreed  upon  should  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  union. 

The  issue  here  is  simply  whether  or  not 
an  employee,  for  reasons,  real  or  feigned, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  not  paying 
to  support  a  bargaining  agent  that  a 
majority  of  his  fellow  employees  have 
elected  to  represent  all  of  them.  A  citi- 
zen cannot  stop  paying  taxes  simply  be- 
cause his  candidate  for  President  was 
defeated,  nor  should  he  be  exempted 
from  supporting  the  union  simply  be- 
cause he  did  not  vote  for  it  when  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  workers  did. 

THE   THREAT   OF    "RUNAWAY"    INDUSTRIES 

The  smooth  flow  of  trade  is  impaired 
by  this  unfair  competition  between  the 
right-to-work  States  and  the  other 
States.  The  supporters  of  these  laws 
contend  that  their  States  show  more 
economic  growth  and  stability  than  the 
other  States.  It  is  strange,  then,  that 
many  of  the  new  businesses  which  have 
been  attracted  to  the  right-to-work 
States  are  runaway  industries  which 
move  about  in  nomadic  fashion  from 
place  to  place  with  the  intent  of  exploit- 
ing the  cheapest  possible  labor  supply. 

Where  can  such  businesses  find  a  con- 
stant source  of  cheap  labor?  In  the 
right-to-work  States  where  there  are 
few,  if  any,  enforceable  minimum  wage, 
maximum  hours,  and  fair  employment 
practices  laws.  A  runaway  shop  which 
relocates  in  a  community  may  appear  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  by 
hiring  a  great  number  of  workers  at  very 
low  wages.  When  the  employees  begin 
to  ask  for  more  pay  and  better  working 
conditions,  the  shop  will  move  to  another 
community.  In  the  wake  of  such  prof- 
iteers, for  these  runaway  shops  do  reap 
high  profits  by  charging  the  same  market 
price  for  goods  produced  at  higher  pro- 
duction costs,  are  communities  whose 
entire  economy  is  demolished;  creditors 
who  wonder  who  will  pay  the  bills  created 
by  the  company  and  its  dependents;  and 
unemployed  workers  who  find  themselves 
deeper  in  debt  and  more  bewildered 
than  they  were  before  the  boom.  The 
injury  done  to  communities  by  the  kind 
of  business  attracted  by  cheap  labor  is 
finally  felt  by  the  Nation's  economy  as  a 
whole  when  the  low-wage  workers  are 
unable  to  purchase  in  proportion  to  their 
production.  Rather  than  causing  eco- 
nomic development  of  an  already  pov- 
erty-stricken community,  the  practice  of 
the  runaway  shop  creates  a  condition 
which  might  be  termed  economic  mider- 
development. 

Fortunately,  most  responsible  busi- 
nessmen are  aware  of  the  danger  of  up- 
setting the  economy  by  running  away 
from  the  unions.  These  businessmen 
frown  upon  right-to-work  laws  and  have 
been  instrumental  in  either  defeating 
the  passage  of  such  lav/s  or  have  helped 
to  repeal  right-to-work  laws.  In  the 
State  of  Maine,  management  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  opposition  which  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  the  passage  of  right-to- 
work  laws.  Indiana,  one  of  the  few  in- 
dustrial States  to  enact  a  right-to-work 
law,  repealed  the  law  this  year  through 


the  efforts  of  the  Indiana  Council  for 
Industrial  Peace  which  declared  the 
right-to-work  law  was  a  threat  to  the 
economy  of  the  State.  Four  other  States 
have  repealed  similar  laws  and  nine  have 
defeated  the  proposal  of  right-to-work 
legislation  by  referendum. 

UNDERMINING  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Never  before  has  there  been  greater 
concern  for  allov/ing  an  increasingly 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will 
help  to  more  easily  implement  the  plans 
for  the  Great  Society.  The  present 
right-to-work  laws  undermine  this  pat- 
tern for  the  future  by  making  the  al- 
leviation of  poverty  more  difficult  in 
the  hardcore  areas  where  wages  are  low. 
unemployment  benefits  are  minimal,  and 
fair  employment  practices  are  practically 
nonexistent.  Collective  bargaining  be- 
tween management  and  labor  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  assuring  optimum  work- 
ing conditions  and  wages.  Statistics 
comparing  the  right-to-work  States, 
which  outlaw  the  union  shop,  and  the 
other  States,  which  can  have  the  union 
shop,  show  that  only  5  percent  of  the 
right-to-work  States  and  47  percent  of 
the  other  States  have  maximum  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits;  40  percent 
of  the  former  and  87  percent  of  the  lat- 
ter offer  a  $40  per  week  compensation  for 
temporary  total  disability;  and  minimum 
wage  laws  are  in  effect  in  32  percent  of 
the  right-to-work  States  and  72  percent 
of  the  others.  Only  16  percent  of  the 
right-to-work  States  have  equal  pay  laws 
while  66  percent  of  the  other  States  have 
them,  and  only  5  percent  of  the  right- 
to-work  States  have  fair  employment 
practices  laws  while  69  percent  of  the 
other  States  have  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  a  goal  before  all  American  peo- 
ple by  his  advocacy  of  the  Great  Society. 
It  is  an  ideal,  but  it  is  an  ideal  w^hich  can 
be  reached.  Wc  have  made  many  steps 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety through  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  soon 
to  be  effective  m.edicare  and  voting  rights 
legislation.  Yet  there  remains  much  to 
be  accomplished.  The  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  is  one  of  the  vital  bills  which  the 
Congress  must  pass  if  we  are  to  eliminate 
the  poverty  created  by  low  wages  and 
the  demoralization  and  indignities  suf- 
fet-ed  by  the  workers  who  must  endure 
exploitation. 

VIOLATES  UNIFORMITY  PRINCIPLE 

Labor  laws  should  be  uniform  in  all 
States  because  they  are  a  part  of  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  which 
is  a  function  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 
The  equity  between  the  States  in  rela- 
tion to  an  area  of  Federal  jurisdiction  is 
destroyed  because  section  14(b)  provides 
a  loophole  now  used  by  19  States.  These 
States  have,  in  effect,  set  themselves  up 
as  equals  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
matters  of  interstate  commerce.  The 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution  delib- 
erately and  wisely  delegated  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  prevent  individ- 
ual States  from  instituting  private  trade 
barriers.    Eighteen  years  ago  Congress 
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passed  a  law  which  fostered  an  unde- 
sirable inequity  among  the  States  regard- 
ing treatment  of  those  persons  who  are 
employed  in  interstate  commerce.  For 
18  years  supporters  of  right-to-work  leg- 
islation have  been  claiming  that  their 
laws  protect  individual  freedom.  For  18 
years  the  misnomer  "right  to  work"  has 
deluded  voters  into  giving  their  sup- 
port for  laws  which  purport  to  broaden 
individual  freedom,  but  in  fact,  limit  it. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  get  rid  of 
section  14(b).  It  was  a  mistake  when 
it  was  passed  in  1947,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
that  cannot  be  too  quickly  corrected. 
We  must  not  compound  the  error  by  per- 
mitting 14(b)  to  remain  any  longer  on 
our  law  books. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  our 
side. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
irom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompsoni!,. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  apologize  for  this  voice,  because  its 
condition  is  caused  by  an  infection  rather 
than  by  any  screaming  that  has  been 
done  here. 

This  debate,  in  my  judgment,  has  been 
a  fine  and  fair  and  reasonable  one.  This 
is,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  a  controversial 
issue  which  deserves  to  be  decided  on  its 
merits  and  not  on  extraneous  issues. 
One  of  the  extraneous  issues,  of  course, 
is  the  constant  reference  to  and  asser- 
tion made  that  this  is  the  only  country 
outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain  which  would 
allow  a  union  shop  agreement.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  just  said  that. 
He  has  forgotten  that  on  pages  586  to  592 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings,  he,  Mr. 
Griffin,  introduced  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  that  v/as  made  for  him  show- 
in"?  that: 

Mexico  permits  a  closed  shop. 

Canada  p>ermits  a  union  or  closed  shop. 

New  Zealand  permits  agreements  re- 
quiring membership  in  a  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 

Australia  permits  preference  to  union 
members  in  hiring,  dismissal,  or  promo- 
tion. 

Great  Britain  permits  strikes  for  the 
objective  of  achieving  100  percent  union 
membership,  even  though  they  allow 
nonunion  and  union  workers  to  work 
together. 

Sweden  permits  unions  to  negotiate  for 
a  closed  or  union  ship. 

He  did  not  mention  that  Norway  does 
the  same  thing,  as  does  Denmark,  as 
does  Switzerland. 

And  none  of  these  is  an  Iron  Curtain 
country. 

The  gentleman  mentions  the  religious 
issue.  It  has  had  a  lot  of  discussion. 
In  principle  I  would  do  whatever  I  be- 
lieve could  reasonably  be  done  to  resolve 
this  issue,  and  I  have  promised  on  in- 
numerable occasions  prompt  and  fair 
con.sideration  of  a  separate  bill  to  achieve 
this  end.  It  is  fraught  with  constitu- 
tional questions.  The  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  is  a  two-sided  thing. 
It  does  not  permit  infringement  of  re- 
ligion. It  does  not  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  religion.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  religion.    On  the  other 


hand,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  not.  The 
issue  deserves,  and  I  assure  you  it  will 
get,  the  consideration  which  is  the  object 
of  concern  of  many  Members. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  mentioned  a  whole  list  of 
things  we  are  not  going  to  do  if  we 
reject  his  substitute.  He  would  protect 
the  Negro  worker.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
is  his  intention.  But,  as  I  said  in  the 
committee  after  he  had  remarked  that 
he  wanted  to  put  teeth  in  this  bill,  "In- 
deed, you  want  to  put  teeth  in  the  bill, 
but  your  bill  is  designed  to  give  it  a  set 
of  uppers  only,  with  no  lowers — abso- 
lutely no  protection  of  the  Negro  from 
the  employer  who  would  discriminate." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  only  make  the 
point  that  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  now  on  the  books,  which  may 
be  amended.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  applies  to  unions  generally, 
to  management  generally  and  to  em- 
ployment agencies.  Mv  amendment 
would  provide,  to  be  over  and  above,  an 
additional  safeguard  insofar  as  unions 
which  require  union  shop  agreements 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei-sey.  I 
might  agree  with  the  gentleman's  objec- 
tives. I  believe  his  intention  is  good, 
and  I  give  him  credit  for  it. 

I  say,  nevertheless,  whether  it  be  an 
addition  to,  a  substitute  for,  or  a  sup- 
Dlement  to  it,  it  is  still  only  a  set  of 
uppers. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  what  lib- 
erals want.  I  am  generally  considered 
to  be  moderately  liberal,  at  least,  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  collective  bargaining  and 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  self- 
determination.  I  am  against  continu- 
ing to  allow  19  States  to  deny  the  work- 
ers of  those  States  the  right  even  to  vote 
for  or  against  certain  types  of  union  se- 
curity agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
speeches,  and  each  one  has  contributed 
greatly  to  solution  of  this  problem. 
But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  think 
the  issue  boils  down  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  have  effective  collective  bar- 
gaining in  all  sections  and  in  all  States 
of  the  Nation  by  permitting  unions  and 
employers  to  sit  down  at  the  collective 
bargaining  table  and  freely  negotiate 
any  contract  which  serves  their  indi- 
vidualized needs.  And  I  here  speak  di- 
rectly about  the  negotiation  of  a  union 
shop  agreement. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
right-to-work  issue  is  not  new.  It  goes 
back  to  the  1903  NAM  drive  for  what  was 
then  called  an  open  shop. 

I  would  like,  again,  briefly,  to  quote 
two  comments  then  made  on  this  issue. 
I  think  they  are  as  timely  now  as  when 
made  60  years  ago. 

CLARENCE    DARROW 

The  first  is  by  Clarence  Darrow,  the 
great  civil  liberties  lawyer  of  America. 
He  said  in  words  very  appropriate  to 
today's  discussion : 

There  can  be  no  Inalienable  right  to  work 
without  a  place  to  work,  and  neither  the 


Government  nor  those  who  declare  the  loud- 
est or  insist  the  most,  have  ever  furnished 
the  laborer  a  place  to  toll.  To  this  class 
the  inalienable  right  to  work  means  simply 
the  Inalienable  right  of  the  employer,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  to  go  out  In  the  open 
market  and  bid  for  laborers  on  the  hardest 
terms,  or  rather,  to  so  order  the  industrial 
world  that  men  and  women  and  children 
must  bid  against  each  other  for  a  right  to 
toil.  Tlie  closed  shop  is  the  only  means  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  workingmen  have  already 
won. 

MR.    DOOLET 

My  third  and  last  quotation  is  grimly 
humorous.  It  is  a  dialog  between  Mr. 
Dooley  and  his  friend  Hennessey;  two 
fictitious  characters  who  delighted  the 
newspaper  readers  of  past  decades.  Here 
is  what  they  said  about  today's  issue. 

"What's  all  this  that's  in  the  papers  about 
the  open  shop,"  asked  Mr.  Hennessey. 

"Why  don't  you  know?"  asked  Mr.  Dooley. 
"Really  I'm  surprised  at  yer  ignorance. 
Hennessey." 

"Sur,  'tis  where  they  kape  the  doors  open 
to  accommodate  the  constant  stream  av  min 
coming  in  f  take  jobs  cheaper  than  th'  min 
what  has  th'  Jobs." 

"Tis  like  this,  Hennessey;  suppose  wan 
ave  these  freeborn  citizens  is  working  In  an 
open  shop  for  th'  princely  wages  av  wan 
large  Iron  dollar  a  day  av  tin  hour.  Along 
comes  anither  son-av-a-gun  and  he  sez  f 
th'  boss.  'Oi  think  Oi  could  handle  the  job 
nicely  f 'r  niney  clnts.' 

"  'Sure',  sez  the  boss,  and  the  wan  dollar 
man  goes  out  Into  the  crool  corould  t*  exer- 
cise his  inalienable  rights  as  a  freeborn 
American  citizen  an'  scab  on  some  other  poor 
devil." 

"An'  so  it  goes  on,  Hennessey.  An'  who 
gets  the  benefit?  True,  it  saves  th*  boss 
money,  but  he  don't  care  no  more  for  money 
than  he  does  f'r  his  right  eye. 

"Its  all  principle  wid  him.  He  hates  f 
see  men  robbed  av  their  indipindence. 
They  must  have  their  indipindence,  regard- 
less av  anythin?  else." 

In  1935  the  Wagner  Act  gave  the 
working  man  the  right  to  join  a  union, 
and  gave  to  the  unions  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  collective  bargaining  with  the 
employers  concerning  wages,  hours,  and 
other  tenns  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Union-security  agreements  are 
an  essential  part  of  these  bargaining 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

In  1947  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  gave  to 
the  States  the  right  to  close  the  door 
on  collective  bargaining  for  the  union 
shop. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  put  this  issue  back 
on  the  bargaining  table  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  repeal  section  14(b). 

I  believe  the  issues  are  clear.  In  con- 
clusion, I  should  like  to  commend  all 
those  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  and 
particularly  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  1. 
When  I  am  critical  of  his  approach  I 
am  not  critical  of  him  personally.  We 
all  make  mistakes.  In  this  case  I  feel  he 
is  making  a  mistake  and  that  I  am  not. 
I  hope  that  a  majority  will  agree  with 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


H.R.   77 

A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  first  proviso  of  paragraph  3  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  any  other  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  constitution 
or  law  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  preclude  an  employer  from 
making  an  agreement  with  a  labor  organiza- 
tion (not  established,  maintained,  or  as- 
sisted by  any  action  defined  In  section  8(a) 
of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor  practice)  to 
require  as  a  condition  of  employment  mem- 
bership therein  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  following  the  beginning  of  such  employ- 
ment or  the  effective  date  of  such  agreement, 
whichever  is  the  later,  (I)  If  such  labor  or- 
ganization is  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees as  provided  in  section  9(a),  in  the 
appropriate  collective-bargaining  unit  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  when  made,  and  (II) 
unless  following  an  election  held  as  provided 
in  section  9(e)  within  one  year  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  such  agreement,  the 
Board  shall  have  certified  that  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  employees  eligible  to  vote  in 
such  election  have  voted  to  rescind  the  au- 
thority of  such  labps-ei'gajiization  to  make 
such  an  agreement:". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  705  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  19.39  is  liereby  repealed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  an  amendment  were 
to  be  offered  to  the  provision  which  was 
just  read  relating  to  14(b) ,  would  it  have 
to  be  offered  at  this  point,  or  could  it  be 
offered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  could  be  offered 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
bill,  because  the  bill  contains  only  one 
.section. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  order  to  preserve 
any  possibility,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
most  gratified  at  the  assurance  of 
Chairman  Powell  that  a  complete  com- 
mittee investigation  of  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  election  procedures  will 


be  held.  Mr.  Powell's  House  floor 
statement  to  me,  just  prior  to  a  vote  on 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  means  that  we  can  now 
delve  into  a  part  of  labor  relations  that 
could  have  great  impact  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  climate  for  labor-indus- 
try relations. 

During  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  repeal  of  this 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  I  asked 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  as 
to  his  reaction  toward  reviewing  the 
election  procedures  that  lead  to  the 
certification  of  unions  as  bargaining 
agents.  Mr.  Meany  agreed  that  elections 
by  employees,  affected  by  imion  organi- 
zation, should  definitely  be  held. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  and  will  ar- 
range with  Chairman  Powell  for  hear- 
ings on  this  most  important  matter. 

I  have  found  a  very  confused  attitude 
from  many  of  my  correspondents  as  to 
my  position  on  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b) .  Many  could  not  understand  how 
I,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  could  take  a  position  calling  for  a 
repeal  of  one  of  its  sections. 

That  this  might  be  clarified,  I  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  tme  evaluation  of 
section  14(b)  and  its  economic  effects 
on  those  industrial  areas  that  did  not 
come  under  State  right-to-work  laws. 
I  sent  copies  of  this  to  all  those  cor- 
respondents who  were  critical  of  my 
stand  for  repeal. 

I  would  now  report  on  the  results  of 
the  replies  that  I  received  from  the  re- 
cipients of  the  report.  In  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  replies,  it  was  stated  that 
the  writer  had  a  complete  misconception 
of  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  14(b)  and 
that  they  were  now  in  full  accord  with 
my  vote. 

A  number  of  correspondents  were 
convinced  that  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  automatically  create  union 
shops  in  industries  in  those  States  now 
having  right-to-work  laws.  They  did 
not  understand  the  many  steps  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  compulsory  union 
membership  in  any  place  of  business. 

That  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  permits  union  security  agree- 
ments provides  definite  safeguards  and 
the  arrangements  to  secure  such  an 
agreement  is  well  defined. 

The  unionization  of  any  plant  or  place 
of  business  must  conform  to  the  rulings 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
This  means  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  employees  must  signify  their  desire 
for  an  election  on  the  subject  before  any 
action  can  take  place.  Then  at  this  elec- 
tion the  union  must  secure  51  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  before  it  can  act  as  the 
bargaining  agent. 

The  employees  retain  the  power  to 
have  the  union  decertified  as  their  bar- 
gaining agent.  This  simply  calls  for  a 
reversal  of  the  organization  procedure — 
30  percent  of  the  employees  in  the  union 
signify  their  desire  for  decertification. 
An  election  is  then  held  and  if  51  percent 
of  those  voting  wish  the  union  removed 
as  their  bargaining  agent,  it  is  so  re- 
moved. 

There  is  also  a  procedure  by  which  the 
employees  can  withdraw  the  authority  of 


the  union  to  enter  into  a  continuance  of 
a  union  shop  agreement  if  such  an  agree- 
ment had  ever  been  approved.  Again,  it 
simply  calls  for  a  petition  signed  by  30 
percent  of  the  employees,  followed  by  an 
election  at  which  51  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble employees  would  vote  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  union  shop  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  false  propaganda  and  that  they 
will  find  that  the  repeal  of  this  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  not  un- 
balance labor  relations. 

In  order  to  have  a  cooling -off  period, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  not 
recognized  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Does  any  other  Member  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  my 
time  expired? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  has 
not  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that 
the  Committee  will  understand,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 
My  reason  for  asking  to  offer  it  at  this 
time  was  to  save  time  of  the  Committee. 
However,  I  shall  offer  it  at  a  later  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN  OF 
OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fdllows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  Page  2  on  line  16  after  the  word 
"agreement"  insert  the  following:  ";  except 
that  no  agreement  under  this  subsection  re- 
quiring membership  in  a  labor  organization 
win  be  applicable  to  any  employee  who  (1) 
Is  a  bona  fide  member  of  a  religlovis  sect  or 
division  thereof,  the  established  and  tradi- 
tional tenets  and  teachings  of  which  oppose 
a  reqvarement  that  a  member  of  such  sect 
or  division  Join  or  financially  support  any 
labor  organization,  and  (11)  has  either  paid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sums  equal  to  the 
Initiation  fees  and  periodic  dues  uniformly 
required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring  and 
retaining  membership  in  a  labor  organization 
which  Is  representative  of  the  employee  or 
made  alternative  payments  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  such  employee  and  such  labor  or- 
ganization". 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment.  It  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
withhold  his  point  of  order  until  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  constrained  not 
to  withhold  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  is  not  germane  and 
it  has  language  in  the  amendment  that  is 
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not  embodied  in  the  bill  before  us.  On 
that  basis,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  rise? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
to  be  heard  on  that  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
careful  reading  of  the  bill  as  proposed 
by  the  committee  and  of  the  amendment 
as  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  amendment  is  germane  in 
that  it  clearly  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  treated  in  the  bill.  In  the 
section  of  the  bill  to  which  the  amend- 
ment is  offered,  when  stripped  of  the 
superfluity  of  irrelevant,  intervening 
language,  the  meaning  would  flow  in  one 
continuous  stream  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  •  •  • 
shaU  preclude  an  employer  from  making  an 
agreement  with  a  labor  organization  •  •  • 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
membership  therein  •  •  »  except  that  no 
employer  shall  justify  any  discrimination 
against  an  employee  for  nonmembership  in  a 
labor  organization,  if  such  employee  is  a  bona 
fide  member  of  (certain  religious  organiza- 
tions ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  quite  clear  to 
me  from  a  reading  of  this  language  that 
the  amendjnent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  is 
clearly  an  exception  to,  or  a  limitation 
upon,  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  numerous  prec- 
edents directly  in  point. 

First,  on  November  17,  1919,  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  66th  Congress,  the  Chairman, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Walsh,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, presiding,  ruled  that  to  a  sec- 
tion authorizing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  change  rates,  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  not  increase  rates  was  held 
germane.  That  ruling  is  summarized  in 
the  broad  principle  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3022  of  volume  8  of  "Cannon's 
Precedents"  to  state  that  "to  a  provision 
delegating  certain  powers,  a  proposal  to 
limit  such  p>owers  is  germane." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  present  bill  would  delegate  certain 
powers  to  employers  and  the  amend- 
ment would  limit  those  powers.  There- 
fore, in  harmony  with  that  principle,  it 
would  appear  to  be  germane. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  65th  Congress,  on  June  1, 
1917.  it  was  held  that  to  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
to  insure  vessels,  an  amendment  denying 
such  insurance  to  certain  vessels  was 
held  germane.  And,  the  broad  guiding 
principle  is  summarized  as  follows  in 
paragraph  3023:  "to  a  proposal  to  grant 
certain  authority,  an  amendment  pro- 
posing to  limit  such  authority  as  ger- 
mane." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  us 
grants  certain  authority  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  limits  that  authority. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  held  on 
January  24,  1923.  in  the  4th  session  of  the 
67th  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Stafford,  presiding,  that  to 


a  bill  dealing  with  radio  communications 
in  general,  an  amendment  proposing  to 
restrict  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
law  was  held  to  be  germane. 

This  bill  deals  with  labor  relations  in 
general  and  the  requirement  of  union 
affiliation  in  particular,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  restrict  its  ap- 
plication in  certain  cases,  and  is  there- 
fore in  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  well  to  the  point 
I  think,  however,  is  the  ruling  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  67th  Congress,  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  page  2351 
for  June  9,  1921,  where  it  was  held  that 
to  a  bill  denying  the  benefits  of  war  risk 
insurance  to  certain  persons,  other  per- 
sons might  be  excepted  and  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  that  bill.  The 
broad  principle  is  thusly  stated  in  para- 
graph 3026  of  volume  8  of  "Cannon's 
Precedents": 

To  a  section  dealing  with  a  designated 
cla^s,  an  amendment  exempting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  section  a  certain  portion  of 
that  class  may  be  germane. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  deals 
with  a  designated  class;  namely,  those 
workers  engaged  under  a  common  em- 
ployment by  a  common  employer. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  exempts  from  the 
provision  of  the  section  one  portion  of 
that  class;  to  wit,  those  belonging  to  cer- 
tain religious  organizations  and  holding 
certain  religious  convictions. 

It  would  seem  consonant  with  and 
faithful  to  this  precedent  to  hold,  there- 
fore, that  the  amendment  presently  un- 
der the  Chair's  consideration  is  germane. 

There  are  numerous  other  rulings,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  give  force  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

It  was  held  in  the  first  session  of  the 
67th  Congress,  on  October  18,  1921,  that 
to  a  bill  extending  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing law  an  amendment  excepting  cer- 
tain portions  was  held  to  be  germane. 

Again,  to  a  proposal  dealing  with  la- 
bor relations,  it  was  held  on  March  8, 
1932,  to  a  bill  prohibiting  the  issuance 
of  injunctions  by  courts  of  law  in  labor 
disputes,  that  an  amendment  excepting 
certain  labor  disputes  was  germane,  and 
it  is  stated  in  "Cannon's  Precedents"  that 
provisions  restricting  authority  may  be 
modified  by  amendments  providing  ex- 
ceptio:Ts.  The  bill  before  us  today  re- 
stricts authority,  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green]  provides  certain  excep- 
tions. It  seems  difBcult  to  imagine  a  sit- 
uation more  clearly  in  point. 

I  will  offer  only  one  more.  This  oc- 
curred on  November  29,  1922,  in  the  3d 
session  of  the  67th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  being  presided  over 
at  the  time  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Tilson.  It  was  held  that  to 
a  bill  authorizing  aid  to  shipping,  an 
amendment  limiting  participation  of  cer- 
tain vessels  was  in  order.  The  broad 
sense  of  this  ruling  was  laid  down  in 
paragraph  3027: 

To  a  proposition  extending  certain  benefits 
to  a  class,  a  proposal  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions limiting  the  number  of  individuals  in 
that  class  •   •   •  is  germane. 

Oddly  enough,  those  provisions  limited 
in  that  case  involved  a  class  of  vessels 


with  so-called  saving  devices.  I  might 
suggest  lightly,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this 
is  quite  in  point  with  the  law,  that  be- 
yond and  apart  from  the  law,  these  peo- 
ple proposed  for  exemption  by  the  pres- 
ent amendment,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  freedom  might  contend  they 
have  certain  built  in  saving  devices. 

On  the  question  of  an  amendment 
which  acts  as  a  limitation  upwn  the  pro- 
visions of  the  section  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, or  one  which  excepts  or  exempts 
from  those  provisions  a  certain  group  or 
number  or  specific  portion  of  the  general 
class,  the  precedents  seem  clear.  Thus, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  seems  in  point,  and 
precisely  in  conformity  with  accepted 
parliamentary  law.  Beyond  this,  it 
seems  to  be  fully  consonant  with  all  that 
this  Congress  has  done  from  the  begin- 
ning in  assiduously  protecting  and  de- 
fending against  legal  invasion  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  conscience  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  the  rights  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans to  the  full  exercise  of  their  religious 
freedom. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green  1  is  germane. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  the  precedents  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  are  doubtless  ap- 
propriate in  their  particular  circum- 
stances, I  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
properly  applied  to  the  bill  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  make  that  point  clear 
and  first  attempt  to  analyze  with  the 
Chair  and  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee the  purport  and  extent  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  77,  deals 
with  only  one  subject,  it  has  only  one 
purpose,  it  deals  with  only  one  particu- 
lar of  the  law,  and  that  is  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws. 

If  the  Chairman  will  examine  the  Ram- 
seyer  print  foimd  on  pages  5  and  6  of 
the  committee  report,  this  will  become 
apparent.  The  bill  repeals  section  14(b) 
which  deals  only  with  State  right-to- 
work  laws  and  makes  only  such  other 
changes  as  are  required  to  effectuate  that 
single  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  elementary  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  an  amend- 
ment must  be  germane  to  the  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  the  bill  to  which  it  is  of- 
fered. A  ruling  on  this  point  is  found 
in  paragraph  2911  of  volume  8  of  "Can- 
non's Precedents." 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  to  do  with  a  question 
of  religious  conscience  and  not  with  State 
right-to-work  laws  in  any  sense.  It 
would  apply  to  situations  in  which  no 
State  right-to-work  law  had  ever  been 
enacted  or  has  ever  been  applicable. 

When  a  bill  amends  an  existing  law  as 
to  one  particular,  an  amendment  relating 
to  the  terms  of  the  law  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  bill  is  not  germane.  Para- 
graph 2916  of  volume  8  of  "Cannon's 
Precedents"  is  illustrative  of  that  point. 
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A  bill  amending  the  law  establishing  tolls 
for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  be- 
fore the  House.  The  bill  amended  the 
provisions  of  that  law  providing  for  the 
measurement  of  vessels  to  determine  the 
tolls  to  be  paid  thereon.  An  amendment 
to  the  bill  repealing  the  provisions  of 
the  same  law  establishing  such  tolls  was 
held  not  to  be  germane. 

Paragraph  2937  of  volume  8  of  "Can- 
non's Precedents"  is  also  illustrative. 
The  bill  before  the  House  amended  the 
act  defining  butter  and  imposing  a  tax 
upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture, 
sale,  etc.  of  oleomargarine.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  act  provided  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  amended  only  the  defini- 
tion of  oleomargarine.  An  amendment 
to  that  bill  imposing  a  new  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine was  held  not  to  be  germane. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  limitation  free  it 
from  the  requirements  of  the  rule  of 
gei-maneness.  Wiille  a  nongermane  lim- 
itation upon  an  appropriation  may  some- 
times be  permitted,  this  is  a  legislative 
bill  and  amendments  in  the  nature  of 
limitations  are  subject  to  the  same  ger- 
maneness requirement  as  any  other 
amendment.  The  rule  has  been  stated  in 
House  on  a  number  ©f  occasions,  two  of 
which  are  cited  in  paragraphs  3033  and 
3034  of  volume  8  of  "Cannon's  Prece- 
dents." 

For  these  reasons,  I  maintain  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Brien)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  anticipated  that  questions 
might  arise  with  respect  to  the  germane- 
ness of  various  amendments  which  were 
discussed  during  the  consideration  of  the 
rule  and  under  general  debate  on  this 
bill  and  has  reviewed  the  bill,  the  rules, 
and  the  precedents  appertaining  to  the 
question  of  germaneness.  Language  in 
the  bill  and  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
to  which  the  bill  refers  have  been  ex- 
amined with  great  care.  The  Chair 
thinks  that  the  matter  contained  in  the 
pending  bill  is  very  narrow  in  its  scope. 

The  bill  refers  solely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  Federal  rule  govern- 
ing union  security  agreements — the  so- 
called  right-to-work  issue;  and  although 
the  pending  bill  repeals  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
and  affirmatively  amends  section  8(a) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  it 
is  but  a  single  subject  that  is  affected  by 
the  aforementioned  sections — the  right- 
to- work  issue. 

It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  pending 
bill  deals  only  with  one  particular  aspect 
of  existing  law  and  that  an  amendment 
relating  to  the  terms  of  either  law,  in- 
cluding section  references  not  within  trie 
pending  bill  or  touching  other  aspects  of 
sections  14(b) ,  8(a) ,  or  705(b)  not  relat- 
ing to  the  question  of  the  right  to  work, 
would  be  nongermane. 

The  Chair  desires  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  a  ruling  made  by 
Chairman  McCormack  on  April  21,  1939. 
The  then  pending  bill  amended  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  in  two  specific  instances. 


He  held  that  an  amendment  seeking  to 
amend  the  act  in  a  third  particular  in- 
stance which  was  not  related  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  was  not  germane. 

Again,  on  April  11,  1940,  Chairman 
Jones,  of  Texas,  was  presiding  over  the 
Committee  during  consideration  of  a  bill 
proposing  to  amend  an  act  in  several 
particulars.  He  held  that  an  amend- 
ment proposing  to  modify  the  act  but 
not  the  bill  was  not  germane. 

The  Chair  would  also  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  volume 
VIII  of  "Cannon's  Precedents"  of  the 
House;  sections  2946,  2947,  and  2948. 

In  section  2946  the  Chair  held :  "To  a 
bill  amending  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in 
a  number  of  particulars  an  amendment 
relating  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  but 
to  no  portion  provided  for  in  the  pend- 
ing bill"  was  not  germane. 

In  section  2947  the  ruling  was : 

To  a  bill  amendatory  of  an  act  in  several 
particulars  an  amendment  proposing  to  mod- 
ify the  act  but  not  related  to  the  bill  was 
held  not  to  be  germane. 

In  section  2948  there  was  a  similar 
ruling : 

To  a  bill  amendatory  of  one  section  of  an 
existing  law  an  amendment  proposing  fur- 
ther modification  of  the  law  was  held  not 
to  be  germane. 

The  Chair  might  also  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  an  even  older 
precedent  which  goes  back  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  volume  V  of  "Hinds' 
Precedents,"  section  5806,  it  was  held 
that  "to  a  bill  amendatory  of  an  exist- 
ing law  as  to  one  specific  particular,  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  terms  of  the 
law  rather  than  to  those  of  the  bill"  was 
not  germane.  Sections  5807  and  5808 
are  to  similar  effect. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  cases  cited 
clearly  demonstrate  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness stated  in  clause  7  of  rule  XVI.  That 
rule  provides  that  no  motion  or  proposi- 
tion on  a  subject  different  from  that  un- 
der consideration  shall  be  admitted  un- 
der color  of  amendment. 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  stated  the 
Chair  holds  the  amendment  not  ger- 
mane and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  ruling  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  indeed  very  sig- 
nificant, in  that  it  limits  the  application 
of  this  bill  to  the  right-to-work  issue 
alone. 

In  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  the 
Labor  Peace  Act.  The  Labor  Peace  Act 
provides  for  compulsory  unionism.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  eligible  employees  of  a 
particular  employer  vote  for  a  union 
shop,  a  union  shop  will  be  made  compul- 
sory. So  we  do  have  provisions  for  com- 
pulsory union  membership  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  under  this  two-thirds  rule. 
The  ruling  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
makes  this  bill  not  applicable  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  The  limited  scope  that  he 
has  interpreted  this  bill  to  include  would 
run  counter  to  the  interpretations  of  cer- 
tain labor  leaders  and  lawyers  in  Wis- 
consin. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  as  Chairman  of  this  Commit- 


tee has  made  this  legislative  history  as 
far  as  the  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
concerned  and  has  limited  the  effect  of  it 
to  the  right-to-work  States  only.  If  this 
is  not  a  proper  interpretation  I  would 
hope  that  the  record  would  be  made 
clear. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  2,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  That  subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

"By  adding  after  the  phrase  'conditions  of 
employment:'  the  following:  'Provided,  such 
bargaining  representatives  shall  have  been 
certified  by  the  Board  as  the  result  of  an 
election  conducted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 9(c)  hereof,  unless  the  employer  shall 
have  engaged  in  a  course  of  conduct  in  vio- 
lation of  section  8  hereof  with  the  intent  of 
undermining  a  majority  secured  without  co- 
ercion or  misrepresentation  by  the  labor  or- 
ganlz..tion  or  organizations  seeking  recogni- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  9(c)  hereof: 
provided  *  *  •.'  And  further  that  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  10  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

"By  adding  after  the  phrase  'The  same 
regulations  and  rules  of  decision  shall  apply 
lrresj)ectlve  of  whether  or  not  the  labor 
organization  affected  is  affiliated  with  a  labor 
organization  national  or  International  in 
scope."  the  following: 

"  'Provided  further,  the  Board  shall  not  Is- 
sue an  order  to  bargain  in  any  case  in  which 
the  bargaining  representative  shall  not  have 
been  certified  as  a  result  of  an  election  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  9(c)  here- 
of, unless  the  employer  shall  have  engaged 
in  a  course  of  conduct  in  violation  of  section 
8  hereof  with  the  intent  of  undermining  a 
majority  secured  without  coercion  or  mis- 
representation by  the  labor  organization  or 
organizations  seeking  recognition  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9(c)    hereof.'" 

On  page  2,  line  17,  subsection  "(c)"  Is  re- 
designated subsection  "(d)." 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  this  amend- 
ment that  it  is  not  germane  for  the  same 
reasons  that  I  made  the  other  point  of 
order  and  in  line  with  the  ruling  by  our 
distinguished  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  77  is  to  prohibit 
a  State  government  from  outlawing  a 
union  shop  agreement  under  certain 
conditions.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
any  measure  which  is  directed  toward 
prescribing  the  conditions  which  must 
exist  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  prohibition 
of  State  action  would  be  germane. 

By  providing  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tion must  be  the  representative  of  the 
employees — I  refer  to  page  2,  lines  8  and 
9 — "as  provided  in  section  9(a)"  it  says 
that  HJl.  77  has  incorporated  at  least 
by  reference  the  first  clause  of  this  key 
section.  Accordingly,  it  should  be  as 
much  in  order  to  offer  amendments  to 
section  9(a)  of  the  act  as  it  would  be  if 
H.R.  77  had  repeated  in  full  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section. 
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If  the  proposed  bill  had  embodied  lan- 
guage identical  to  that  of  section  9(a), 
we  can  conclude  that  a  proposal  to  mod- 
ify that  language  would  be  germane. 
This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  because  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  germane 
and  pertinent  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose -of  the  bill  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  Chair  will  say  that 
precedents  recited  by  the  Chair  in  con- 
nection with  the  point  of  order  raised 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  are  persua- 
sive in  connection  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Ashbrook],  and  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

WE     HAVE     BEEN     "POWELLIZED" 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words.  Under  this  gag  rule,  my 
amendment  which  would  assure  every 
workingman  the  right  to  a  secret  ballot 
in  union  representation  elections  has 
been  stifled  by  the  majority  and  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  I  Mr.  Pow- 
ell). What  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
handling  of  this  legislation — and  what 
we  are  witnessing  here  today — is  a  mock- 
ery of  the  American  legislative  process. 
I  think  we  ought  to  briefly  consider  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by 
myself.  The  lady  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
GreenI  also  offered  her  amendment 
which  would  protect  the  religious  con- 
sciefice  of  those  who  cannot  morally  join 
unions.  I  had  an  identical  amendment 
ready  to  offer  at  that  time  but  supported 
her.  At  least  we  were  heard  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendments.  Now  Mr. 
Powell  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  gag 
order  so  we  cannot  even  debate  these 
amendments. 

This  House  is  not  being  asked  to  con- 
sider this  bil! — we  are  simply  acting  as 
a  chorus  to  a  legislative  musical  comedy 
or  should  I  say.  tragedy.  The  majority 
is  blindly  dancing  to  this  comedy  which 
was  written  in  the  White  House,  pro- 
duced by  big  labor  special  interests,  di- 
rected by  the  House  majority  leadership 
and  choreographed  by  the  chairman 
I  Mr.  Powell  1 .  This  is  something  unique 
in  legislative  history.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  this  House  being  steamrollered  or  even 
railroaded.  This  is  a  new  process,  a  sub- 
stitute for  genuine  legislative  delibera- 
tion, a  gag  perpetrated  by  those  gi'eat 
liberals  who  always  talk  about  liberaliz- 
ing the  rules  of  this  body  so  that  the 
Members  "can  work  their  will." 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  day  when  all  con- 
siderations of  religious  conscience,  all 
considerations  on  uniformity  of  national 
labor  policy,  all  considerations  on  my 
important  right  to  vote  amendment 
must  be  transferred  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  other  body  be- 
cause debate  on  them  has  been  choked 
off  by  the  arbitrary  majority. 

I  support  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  my  col- 
league on  the  Labor  Committee  tMr. 
Griffin).  We  both  feel  that  increased 
union  power — the  direct  result  of  the 
vote  to  repeal  14(b)  which  is  almost  cer- 


tain today — demands  increased  union 
responsibility.  The  conscience  clause 
should  be  adopted  to  protect  the  2.500,- 

000  who  belong  to  religious  denomina- 
tions which  out  of  deep  religious  belief 
will  give  up  jobs  before  buckling  under 
to  the  compulsoiT  union  membership 
this  bill  will  mandate.  I  have  joined 
Representative  Griffin  in  efforts  to  as- 
sure that  imions  will  be  prohibited  from 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color,  from  using  union  dues  for  politics 
or  nonunion  business  and  from  fining  or 
disciplining  a  worker  for  exercising  his 
legal  or  civil  rights. 

This  situation  is  brought  about  by  the 
highhanded  tactics  of  the  Democrat 
majority.  Many  will  say  they  really 
favor  the  conscience  clause  but  the  true 
test  came  on  the  votes  and  both  times 
they  overwhelmingly  voted  to  prevent 
this  amendment  from  even  being  con- 
sidered. Our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell],  may 
think  it  is  fine  or  even  a  little  funny  to 
have  such  power  and  exercise  it  so  arbi- 
trarily. This  situation  may  indeed  be 
one  which  many  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  find  amusing.  This  is 
no  laughing  matter  for  the  American 
people  or  for  the  legislative  process 
which  has  suffered  so  much  during  these 
past  2  days. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary-  on  this  body 
that  Chairman  Powell  would  only  last 
Friday  conduct  hearings  in  open  air  on 
a  New  York  City  street  corner  but  in  this, 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world, 
we  cannot  even  get  an  open  debate  or  an 
open  airing  of  these  important  issues. 
Seme  may  say  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess has  been  paralyzed.     Mr.  Chairman, 

1  say  it  has  been  "Powellized." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GRIFFIN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  14  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  therefrom  subsection  (b)  and 
by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•"(b)(1)  Nothing  in  any  constitution  or 
law  of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  preclude  a  labor  organization 
from  making  an  agreement  with  an  employer 
covered  by  this  Act  requiring  membership 
in  such  labor  organization  or  the  payment 
of  moneys  thereto  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions 8(a)(3)  and  8(f):  Provided,  That  It 
shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  any 
labor  organization,  which  Is  a  party  to  such 
an  atrreement.  or  its  agents — 

"'(A)  to  deny,  limit,  or  otherwise  restrict 
membership  In  such  labor  organization,  or 
any  rights  or  privileges  pertaining  thereto,  or 
participation  in  any  apprenticeship  or  train- 
ing program  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin; 

"'(B)  to  use  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
part  of  the  dues,  assessments,  or  other  moneys 
collected  from  any  individual  covered  by 
such  an  agreement  for  any  political  purpose 
whatsoever  or  for  any  other  purpose  not  di- 
rectly related  to  those  purposes  specified  In 
section  9(a)  for  which  a  labor  organization 
is  authorized  to  act  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  all  employees  in  a  bargaining 
unit:  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  preclude  a  labor  or- 
ganization.   If    otherwise    authorized,    from 


expending  moneys  for  lobbying  or  other  ac- 
tivities to  promote  enactment  or  defeat  of 
legislation  directly  related  to  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  9(a)  :  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
preclude  a  labor  organization  from  establish- 
ing and  administering  a  separate  contribu- 
tory fund  for  political  purposes  or  for  any 
other  purpose  If  all  contributions  to  such 
fund  are  collected  separately  and  paid  volvm- 
tarlly  by  Individuals;  or 

"  '(C)  to  fine,  suspend,  expel,  or  otherwise 
penalize,  or  threaten,  any  member  for  exer- 
cising, or  attempting  to  exercise,  any  legal 
or  civil  right  guaranteed  to  any  person  by 
this  Act,  or  by  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That 
no  Individual  who  has  religious  convictions 
against  Joining  or  financially  supporting  a 
labor  organization  may  be  required  to  join 
or  financially  support  any  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment  If  such 
Individual  pays  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  a  sum  equal  to  the  Initiation 
fees  and  periodic  dues  uniformly  required  as 
a  condition  of  acquiring  and  retaining  mem- 
bership in  a  labor  organization  which  Is 
representative  of  the  employee  unless  such 
individual  and  said  labor  organization  mu- 
tually agree  upon  some  other  condition  of 
employment:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  this  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  any  activity  or  conduct  which  would 
otherwise  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
section  8(b) . 

"  '(2)  In  the  event  a  labor  organization  or 
its  agents  shall  engage  In  any  activity  or 
conduct  defined  as  an  unfair  labor  practice 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  14,  the 
provisions  of  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
such  labor  organization,  which  require  mem- 
bership therein  or  payment  thereto  of  any 
moneys  as  a  condition  of  employment,  shall 
be  Illegal  and  unenforclble. 

"'(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
organization  or  Its  agents  to  engage  In  any 
activity  or  conduct  defined  as  an  unfair  laboi- 
practice  In  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
14.  If  one  or  more  persons  shall  suffer  dam- 
ages or  injury  by  reason  of  any  violation  of 
this  subsection  (b)  (3) ,  he  or  they  shall  have 
the  right  for  and  in  behalf  of  him.self  or 
themselves  and  others  similarly  situated  to 
bring  a  civil  action  in  a  district  coiu-t  of  the 
United  States  for  such  relief  (including  in- 
junctions) as  may  be  appropriate.  Any  such 
action  against  a  labor  organization  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  where  the  alleged  vio- 
lation occurred  or  where  the  principal  office 
of  the  labor  organization  is  located.' 

■  Sec.  103.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
as  follows:  (a)  by  adding  after  '8'  In  subsec- 
tion 10(a).  'or  14(b)';  and  (b)  by  striking 
the  comma  after  *8(b)  (7)'  where  It  first  ap- 
pears In  subsection  10(1)  and  adding  'or 
14(b).'. 

"Sec.  104.  Section  705  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(a)'  after 
'Sec.  705.'  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b)   thereof." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R. 
10039.  with  which  I  think  most  Members 
are  familiar,  and  it  is  the  bill  which  we 
had  presented  earlier  to  the  committee, 
with  the  additional  Green  amendment 
incorporated  therein — in  view  thereof,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  is  not  germane.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  recognized  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  reserving  a  point  of  order  on 
the  germaneness  of  my  amendment,  it  is 
very  charitable  of  him,  of  course,  to  allow 
me  5  minutes  to  explain  an  amendment 
against  which  he  is  going  to  make  a  point 
of  order.  I  do  appreciate  anyway,  his 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  explain  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Beware  the  Greeks 
bearing  gifts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  beware,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
focus  attention  upon  that  provision  of 
my  substitute  bill  which  deals  with  the 
limitation  of  the  use  of  dues  collected 
under  union  shop  agreements.  When  the 
Thompson  subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  this  bill  we  had  a  witness,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Skinner,  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Mine.  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  who  appeared  and  testified  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b).  I 
do  not  intend  to  raise  a  red  herring,  but 
I  do  think  that  this  subject  ought  to  be 
discussed  briefly  before  Members  vote  on 
this  bill. 

When  this  witness  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, I  questioned  him.    I  said: 

I  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  would 
object  •  •  ♦  to  an  amendment  which  would 
effectively  prohibit  the  use  of  union  dues 
collected  under  union  shop  agreements  for 
any  purpose  other  than  collective  bargain- 
ing? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes.  I  think  we  would,  be- 
cause that  would  be  discriminatory  against 
trade  unions  and  trade  union  membership. 

Mr.  Gbeffin.  You  would  object? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes. 

Then  we  went  on  in  the  colloquy  and 
developed  the  fact  that  he  believed  that 
union  dues  collected  under  union  shop 
agreements  could  be  used  not  only  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes  with  re- 
spect to  wages,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions, which  are  the  purposes  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  for  which  a  union 
represents  employees,  but  he  argued  that 
they  should  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses and,  yes,  political  educational  pur- 
poses. I  questioned  Mr.  Skinner  fur- 
ther: 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Skinner,  is  your  xinlon 
affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir. 


Mr.  Griffin.  Were  you  expelled  by  the 
AFL-CIO? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  what  reason,  allegedly  or 
otherwise? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  allegedly  the  reason 
was  for  sympathies  or  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

*  *  •  *  • 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  It  a  fact  that  In  1962  the 
U.S.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
found  that  your  union  was  Communist  in- 
filtrated or  dominated? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  Board,  itself,  found  that, 
yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Skinner,  has  your  union 
applied  for  reaffillatlon  with  the  AFL-CIO? 

Mr.  Skinneh.  Not  recently. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  effect 
of  this  legislation — the  outright  repeal 
of  14(b) — should  study  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  beginning  at  page  779  of  vol- 
ume 2.  You  will  be  interested  in  the 
background  of  Mr.  Skinner  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  who  are  in  control  of  this 
particular  union  which  has  been  ex- 
pelled and  kept  out  of  the  AFL-CIO 
because  it  was  considered  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  to  be  Communist  dominated. 

Obviously,  those  who  vote  for  this  bill 
will  be  a  party  to  forcing  workers  to  join, 
not  just  the  AFL-CIO  organizations — 
but  Communist- dominated  unions  as 
well.  And  the  dues  will  be  used,  not  just 
for  bargaining  purposes,  but  for  educa- 
tion purposes — political  education  pur- 
poses. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  noted  that  a 
recent  decision  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional  the 
provision  in  the  1959  Landrum-Griflin 
law  v/hich  made  it  illegal  for  Communists 
to  hold  union  office.  Accordingly,  it  is 
essential  that  safeguards  be  incorporated 
before  section  14(b)  is  repealed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  other  unions,  which 
are  not  charged  with  Communist  infil- 
tration, also  use  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses? Those  who  support  and  defend 
this  bill  often  proclaim,  "Oh,  no,  unions 
do  not  use  dues  for  politics." 

Mr.  Sidney  Zagri,  legislative  counsel. 
International  Brotherho(xi  of  Teamsters, 
testified  before  our  subcommittee;  and 
here  is  a  part  of  a  colloquy  that  took 
place : 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  fact  a  few  years  ago,  about 
4  years  ago,  as  I  recall,  there  was  a  lot  of 
publicity  in  Michigan  about  the  fact  that  the 
Teamsters  Union  In  Michigan  had  contrib- 
uted dues  money  to  a  candidate  for  prose- 
cuting attorney.  I  think  his  name  was  Mr. 
Olson. 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  can't  speak  for  the  expendi- 
tures In  any  State  because  those  expendi- 
tures would  be  more  within  the  confines  of 
special  knowledge  of  the  director  of  politics 
in  that  State. 

However,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  this  was  done,  that  there  was  a 
contribution  of  union  funds  in  a  State  elec- 
tion or  in  a  local  election,  I  will  not  concede 
that  this  Is  not  a  proper  activity,  becsause 
I  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  union, 
whether  It  Is  at  the  State,  local,  or  National 
level,  Is  directly  affected  by  decisions  made 
by  city  councils.  State  legislatures,  or  this 
Congress. 

And  then  I  asked  Mr.  Zagri: 

As  I  understand  your  testimony,  then,  al- 
though you  are  not  prepared  to  make  state- 
ments on  specific  candidates,  you  acknowl- 
edge that  in  general  the  Teamsters  Union 


funds  are  used  to  support  candidates  In  elec- 
tions at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  you 
think  that  Is  a  proper  use? 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  say  we  would  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  to  our  membership  \1  we  didn't. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  those  who  vote  for  this  bill,  without 
safeguards,  will  be  voting  to  make  sec- 
ond-class citizens  out  of  those  who  will  be 
forced  to  contribute  to  union  treasuries 
in  order  to  hold  their  jobs.  Some  will 
say,  "Oh,  well,  all  we  do  here  is  to  au- 
thorize and  make  legal  the  union  shop 
agreement.  The  employer  does  not  have 
to  agree  to  a  union  shop." 

This  is  a  strange  argument  for  a  lib- 
eral to  make,  to  put  his  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  the  employer  to  protect  the 
basic  fundamental  rights  of  the  employ- 
ees. I  do  not  hear  liberals  take  that 
position  very  of  tea.  Just  how  much 
chance  and  how  reasonable  is  it,  looking 
at  the  balance  of  economic  power,  to  as- 
sume or  expect  that  an  employer  will  not 
give  in  to  the  demand  for  a  compulsory 
union  shop? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  face  it.  You  can- 
not rely  on  employers  in  a  situation 
where  employee  rights  are  involved. 
Many  employers — and  everyone  knows 
this —  will  sell  their  own  employees  down 
the  river  on  this  issue,  if  they  can  save 
5  or  10  cents  in  the  bargaining  of  wage 
rates. 

So,  those  who  vote  for  this  bill  in  this 
form  will  be  voting  to  force  some  workers 
to  join  Communist-dominated  unions: 
they  will  be  voting  to  force  workers  to 
join  unions  which  use  their  dues  for 
political  purposes.  There  are  no  mean- 
ingful safeguards  in  this  bill  to  protect 
individual  employees. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Chair  rules  that  my  amend- 
ment is  not  germane,  as  I  anticipate  will 
be  the  case,  I  want  to  armounce  that  we 
will  have  no  choice  but  then  to  offer — 
and  I  shall  offer — a  straight  motion  to 
recommit,  because  this  bill  under  these 
circumstances  ought  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment  as  not  being  germane,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  this  amendment 
embodies  language  which  you,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  have  already  ruled 
not  germane;  namely,  the  Green  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  briefly  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman,  briefly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  to  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  and  coura- 
geous gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green  J  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
arguments  which  are  applicable  to  the 
point  of  order  made  against  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  H.R.  77,  as 
indicated  in  the  report,  is  to  establish 
a  uniform  Federal  rule  governing  union 
security  agreements.  I  point  out  that 
my  substitute  bill  would  repeal  section 
14(b),  as  the  committee  bill  does,  al- 
though my  bill  attaches  certain  condi- 
tions and  limitations.  My  substitute, 
like  H.R.  77,  would  provide  for  a  uniform 
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Federal  rule  governing  union  security 
agreements. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Committee  bill  be 
controlling  as  to  the  validity  of  union 
security  provisions.  My  provisions  of  ray 
substitute  bill  go  to  the  validity  of  union 
security  provisions.  My  substitute  bill 
would  not  restrict  labor  organizations 
generally.  It  would  apply  only  to  those 
labor  organizations  which  enter  into 
union  shop  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  House  through 
the  bill  before  us  can  pass  on  the  com- 
plete, outright  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  less. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  consider  amend- 
ments that  are  reasonably  related.  In 
that  light.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
my  substitute  should  be  ruled  to  be  ger- 
mane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Brien)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair,  of  course,  cannot  pass  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment.  The  only 
question  before  the  Chair  is  one  of  ger- 
maneness. The  Chair  might  say  that 
these  rulings  against  the  germaneness  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  are  made  much 
simpler  because  his  amendment  includes 
an  amendment  which  was  previously 
ruled  by  the  Chair  not  be  be  germane, 
referring  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

The  point  of  order  is  therefore  sus- 
tained. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pxndley:  Page 
1,  line  4  strike  the  word  "repealed"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'With  respect  to  any  individual  who  has 
served  the  United  States  on  active  military 
duty  during  wartime  or  during  the  Korean 
or  Vietnam  conflicts,  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  execu- 
tion or  application  of  agreements  requiring 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  emplo3rment  in  any  State  or 
Territory  in  which  such  execution  or  appli- 
cation Is  prohibited  by  State  or  Territorial 
law.'  ■' 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
that  it  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Brien).  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane,  and  the  Chair  must  rule 
that  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    Chair    has 

iniled. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
I  was  on  my  feet  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  just  read  deals  only  with 
the  language  of  14(b) ;  in  fact,  the 
amendment  contains  the  exact  language 
of  14(b)  with  a  very  simple  but  clear 
limitation.  It  does  not  go  beyond  the 
language  of  14(b)   in  any  respect  and. 


therefore,  I  feel  although  some  of  these 
earlier  amendments  because  of  other 
conditions  might  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  this  very  clearly,  being 
so  limited  to  the  language  of  14(b). 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
riUed  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  not  germane. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
thousands  of  American  soldiers,  marines, 
and  sailors  in  Vietnam,  many  are  from 
the  States  which  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion under  section  14(b).  Each  of  the 
19  States,  I  am  sure,  is  represented 
among  the  U.S.  military  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Very  likely  some  of  these  men  left 
factory  jobs  where  union  membership 
was  not  compulsory  in  order  to  don  tem- 
porarily their  country's  uniform. 

Last  weekend  as  I  studied  this  legisla- 
tion, I  was  struck  by  the  thought  that  it 
is  simply  not  right  for  us  to  pass  a  law 
which  might  require  these  men  to  join  a 
union  in  order  to  get  their  jobs  back 
when  they  take  off  their  uniforms  and 
return  to  civilian  life. 

These  American  fighting  men  have 
surrendered  for  a  time  their  own  free- 
dom of  action — their  own  personal 
liberty — so  that  the  broader  ideal  of  free- 
dom may  be  served. 

They  are  serving  their  country  at  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice.  They  are 
away  from  family  and  friends.  They 
have  interrupted  their  careers  and  left 
behind  homes  where  they  have  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  Vietnam  they  expose  themselves 
daily  to  danger.  Every  day  brings  news 
of  more  American  boys  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  this  distant  jungle 
war. 

In  this  they  are  no  different  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  who,  in  past 
wars,  have  exposed  themselves  to  danger 
and  hardship  and  surrendered  tempo- 
rarily their  own  personal  freedom. 

But  in  Vietnam  the  fighting  goes  on, 
and  in  Congress  the  legislating  goes  on. 
Is  it  right  for  us  to  legislate  away 
some  of  the  personal  freedom  of  these 
men  while  they  are  halfway  around  the 
world  risking  their  lives  to  protect  your 
freedom  and  mine?    I  say  no. 

My  amendment  would  have  placed 
these  men — as  well  as  others  who  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war  and  the 
Korean  conflict — in  a  special  category. 
It  would  give  them  preferential,  privi- 
leged status.  I  make  no  apology  for  it. 
Our  Government  has  often  accorded 
special  consideration  for  war  veterans, 
and  I  trust  it  always  will. 

The  buildup  of  forces  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  underway,  and  this  means 
these  men  going  into  uniform  will  ulti- 
mately— soon  we  hope — face  the  prob- 
lem of  fitting  back  into  civilian  life. 
When  this  time  comes  and  I  hope  it 
comes  soon,  why  should  they  be  con- 
fronted with  the  barrier  represented  by 
compulsory  union  membei-ship  in  get- 


ting and  keeping  a  job?  And  getting 
back  the  job  they  left  to  serve  their 
country? 

My  amendment  would  have  permitted 
States  to  enact  right-to-work  laws  ex- 
clusively for  the  benefit  of  war  veterans, 
including  those  who  served  during  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts.  Under 
it,  any  State,  which  wished  to  exempt 
war  veterans  from  compulsory  unions 
could  do  so. 

Indeed  should  anyone  who  has  served 
his  country  in  uniform  in  time  of  war 
be  required  to  join  a  union  in  order  to 
get  or  to  keep  a  job? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend  is  interested  in  job  security  for 
veterans,  the  better  course  would  be  to 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  ask  for  security  for  all  veter- 
ans and  not  just  for  those  who  live  in 
19  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, all  50  States  could  act.  What  I 
am  seeking  to  do  is  to  protect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  men  who  have  tem- 
porarily surrendered  their  own  personal 
liberty  for  this  broader  goal  of  freedom, 
and  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  with  the 
legislation  that  is  now  before  the  House. 
I  am  sorry  the  Chair  has  not  seen  fit  to 
cooperate  by  ruling  my  amendment  as 
being  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  some 
interest  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  . 

I  would  assume — if  I  am  wrong  he  can 
correct  me — that  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

There  was  a  vote  on  this  issue  in  Ohio 
in  1958,  and  it  would  appear  from  a  list 
of  the  counties  and  how  they  voted  that 
a  strong  majority  of  Mr.  Ashbrook's 
constituents  in  1958  voted  against  the 
right-to-work  law. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  is 
very  erudite.  He  even  recognizes  who 
voted  on  the  right-to-work  law  in  Ohio. 
They  did  not  vote  on  the  principle  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  certainly  voted  on 
the  principle  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  let  industries  be  pirated  by 
States  which  do  not  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards Ohio  does. 

Your    constituents    made    a    pretty 

strong  statement  of  how  they  wanted  it. 

Is    your    home    county    not    Licking 

County?    That  is  in  your  district.    They 

voted  "yes,"  10,868,  and  "no,"  18,610. 

Now,  you  made  a  pim  on  the  name 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
just  wonder,  if  you  vote  against  the 
wishes  of  your  constituents,  whether 
they  will  think  they  have  been  ambushed 
or  "ashbrooked." 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Callaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  many  arguments  favoring 
the  passage  of  H.R.  77.  Most  of  the 
arguments  have  been  philosophical — 
concerning  the  need  for  uniform  laws 
throughout  the  Nation  and  concerning 
the  alleged  unfairness  of  allowing  a  non- 
union member  to  reap  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  union.  But  now  we  hear 
a  new  reason.  I  suspect  this  may  be  the 
real  reason  behind  much  of  the  support 
of  this  bill.  When  the  previous  gentle- 
man in  the  well  referred  to  the  "pirating 
of  our  industries  to  right-to-work 
States,"  the  galleries  clapped  loudly  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  this  House. 

I  have  never  heard  the  galleries  ap- 
plauding at  any  other  time  during  this 
debate.  Perhaps  we  have  now  hit  upon 
the  real  reason  why  so  many  people  feel 
so  strongly  about  this  bill.  I  believe  that 
many  people  in  non-right-to-work  States 
must  be  honestly  afraid  that  right-to- 
work  States  are  unfairly  taking  their  in- 
dustries. It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  some  feel  that  by  repealing  State 
and  individual  liberties,  they  will  be  able 
to  remove  those  incentives  that  make 
areas  attractive  to  industry. 

This  bill  may  pass.  If  it  does,  it  will 
take  way  freedom  from  workers  in  my 
own  State,  but  it  will  in  no  way  remove 
Georgia's  attraction  to  industry.  So 
long  as  the  workers  in  my  State  continue 
to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
dollar — which  whatever  the  outcome  they 
shall  continue  to  do — Georgia  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  responsible  industry. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathias:  On 
page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  lines  3  and 
4  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert:  "Subsection  (b) 
of  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  in  any  State  or  territory  In 
which  such  execution  or  application  is  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  Territorial  law.  The  Act, 
however,  does  authorize  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  all  mem- 
bers of  a  collective  bargaining  unit  to  pay  in 
equal  proportion  for  the  services  rendered  by 
a  certified  collective  bargaining  agent." 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment: that  it  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wish  to  be  heard, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  for  what  is  known 
as  an  agency  shop.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Chairman  felt  constrained  to  rule 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 


on  the  question  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
for  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  offer  this 
amendment  in  conjunction  with  the 
amendment  on  liberty  of  conscience. 
Since  that  is  not  possible,  I  am  impress- 
ing upon  the  Chairman  the  fact  that  this 
amendment,  which  provides  for  the 
agency  shop,  is  certainly  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  right-to-work  issue.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  very 
point  that  those  who  benefit  by  the  proc- 
ess of  collective  bargaining  should  pay 
the  cost  of  it  but  should  not  be  neces- 
sarily required  to  undertake  the  other 
obligations  of  membership  in  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  may  not  wish  to 
belong. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  tJie  right-to-work  issue 
that  it  meets  the  objections  to  the  re- 
peal of  14(b)  and  yet  obtains  the  objec- 
tives of  the  repeal  of  14(b) .  I  believe  it 
is  germane  and  it  should  be  permitted  to 
be  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  Chair  has  heretofore 
ruled,  the  bill  pending  before  the  House, 
H.R.  77.  deals  only  with  the  question  of 
so-called  State  right-to-work  laws. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  attempts  to  amend 
the  section  that  deals  with  right-to- 
work  laws  by  adding  an  amendment 
having  to  do  with  what  the  gentleman 
termed  "the  agency  shop."  Agency  shop 
arrangements  or  provisions  are  in  no- 
wise affected  by  H.R.  77,  the  bill  before 
us.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  Chair  must  rule  that 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  Is 
not  germane. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  Taft-Hart- 
ley when  it  was  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  17,  1947.  There- 
after I  voted  for  the  conference  report. 
And  I,  along  with  many  other  Members 
of  the  House,  331  in  all,  voted  to  override 
the  President's  veto,  when  only  83  Mem- 
bers voted  to  sustain. 

The  measure  had  the  thorough  con- 
sideration of  this  Congress.  It  was  the 
answer  to  a  tremendous  demand  from, 
first,  the  American  people;  and  second, 
from  labor  and  management  alike. 
Over  these  18  years  it  has  proven  to  be 
good  for  everyone.  True,  there  have 
been  objections  here  and  there;  but 
these  have  been  either  picayvme  or  of  a 
rather  simple  character.  The  measure 
has  been  good  for  America,  for  everyone, 
no  matter  what  his  State  or  station  of 
life  may  have  been  or  may  be  now. 

Over  the  18  years  no  serious  effort  has 
been  made  to  repeal  Taft-Hartley.  Un- 
til now  no  serious  effort  h£is  heretofore 
been  made  to  repeal  section  14(b).  The 
Democratic  Party  which  is  in  sponsor- 
ship of  this  bill  has  never  heretofore 
made  any  serious  effort  to  repeal  Taft- 
Hartley.    President    Truman    himself, 


and  no  President  down  to  and  including 
President  Johnson,  has  made  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  repeal  any  material  pro- ' 
vision  thereof  until  President  Johnson 
sent  his  message  to  the  Congress  a  few 
weeks  ago.  And  even  then,  that  message 
was  couched  in  words  of  meekness. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
was  a  Member  of  the  House,  as  I  was, 
when  Taft-Hartley  was  considered  in 
the  80th  Congress.  He  voted  as  most  of 
the  Members  did,  and  as  I  did.  He 
voted  for  the  bill.  He  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report.  He  voted  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  And  in  all  of  his 
service  in  the  Congress  since  that  time 
and  even  as  Vice  President  there  was 
never  the  slightest  utterance  from  him 
recommending  repeal  of  section  14(b). 

This  is  not  said  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent, but  simply  to  point  oiit  that  my 
views  and  those  of  many  others  were 
then  the  same  as  those  of  the  one  who  is 
now  President,  and  that  we  were  then 
traveling  in  pretty  good  company. 

There  is  nothing  so  sacred  as  the  right 
of  a  man  to  work  and  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Why  should  he 
be  compelled  to  join  anything  to  have 
that  right? 

In  this  day  and  time  we  hear  much 
about  civil  rights.  What  could  be  more 
of  a  civil  right  than  the  right  to  work? 
Why  should  a  man  be  compelled  to  pay 
tribute,  in  cash  or  otherwise,  in  order  to 
hold  a  job? 

I  know  of  a  young  college  boy,  18  years 
of  age,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  secured  a 
hard  labor  summer  job  with  a  local  in- 
dustry here  in  Washington.  He  was 
shocked  when  a  big,  well-dressed  man 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  a  day  or  so 
later  and  told  him  he  would  have  to 
hand  over  a  substantial  number  of  dol- 
lars or  else  get  off  the  job.  The  boy 
walked  off  with  the  remark  that  he 
should  not  have  to,  and  would  not,  pay 
money  to  ftnyone  to  hold  a  hard  labor 
job  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  free 
coimtry. 

Each  year  now  we  battle  over  the 
issues  referred  to  as  civil  rights.  This 
Congress  has  passed  bills  that  would 
severely  punish  our  citizens  who  would 
bar  another  from  a  job  because  of  race 
or  religion.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
been  more  aggressive  in  pressing  for  such 
than  our  President,  even  though  he  has 
a  long  record  in  this  Congress  to  the 
contrary.  Well,  why  not  let  us  be  a  bit 
consistent?  If  it  is  wrong  to  bar  one 
from  a  job  because  of  race,  religion  or 
something  else,  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
just  as  wrong  to  bar  him  from  a  job 
because  of  his  refusal  to  join  a  union. 

This  is  a  simple  issue.  There  is  noth- 
ing complicated  about  it.  It  involves 
only  the  God-given  right  of  every  man  to 
earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
As  long  as  he  is  qualified  and  as  long  as 
his  prospective  employer  is  willing  to  em- 
ploy him,  he  should  have  the  right  to  go 
on  the  job  and  stay  on  it  so  long  as  he 
satisfactorily  performs  the  duties  as- 
signed him. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  unions.  They 
perform  a  good  and  worthwhile  service. 
I  would  support  to  the  end  their  right 
to  exist.  And  I  would  support  Just  as 
long  the  right  of  every  workingman  to 
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join,  or  not  to  join.  I  also  support  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  But  I  do 
not  support  compulsion  in  any  form. 

During  the  early  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, one  of  my  colleagues  bemoaned  the 
few  jobs  that  existed  in  the  19  States 
where  the  right  to  work  prevails.  He 
referred  to  them  as  "those  States  down 
there."  meaning,  of  course,  the  Southern 
States.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
some  States  outside  of  the  South  recog- 
nize the  right  to  work. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  no  State  except 
a  few  Southern  States  recognized  such. 
What  is  wrong  with  a  few  southerners 
having  jobs  in  a  few  plants?  Every  year 
and  almost  every  month  some  critics  ex- 
hibit extreme  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  average  annual 
Income  in  the  South,  particularly  my 
own  State,  is  in  the  lower  brackets. 

True,  jobs  are  scarce  in  the  South. 
After  the  Civil  War  we  were  saddled  with 
a  one-way  freight  rate.  And  while  I  am 
not  trying  or  wanting  to  fight  this  issue 
again,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  after 
that  conflict  we  were  relegated  to  a  poor 
agricultural  economy.  Only  the  barest 
necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  and 
housing — were  available  until  a  few  years 
ago.  Even  now  that  situation  exists  in 
many  of  our  areas.  We  are  trying  to 
lift  our  heads  and  our  economy  above 
this  situation.  Since  World  War  II  in- 
dustry has  grown  in  the  South.  It  is 
not  "runaway"  industry  either,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  up  the  country 
often  suggest.  Most  of  this  industry  was 
envisioned  by  southerners  and  financed 
with  southern  dollars.  Most  of  the  out- 
put from  same  is  distributed  in  the  South. 
Heretofore  they  have  not  had  the  money 
either  to  erect  or  to  purchase  in  quan- 
tity the  output  from  an  industrial 
economy. 

But  this  is  changing.  And  we  made 
change  possible.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  make  it.  Nor  did  anything 
comparable  to  the  Marshall  plan  or  for- 
eign aid  make  it.  We  lifted  ourselves, 
against  heavy  odds  and  frequently  over 
opposition  right  here  in  this  Congress, 
from  this  situation. 

Our  economy  is  much  better.  And  it 
is  going  to  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 
Why  complain  about  my  people  having 
a  few  of  the  better  crumbs  that  flow  from 
America's  industrial  economy? 

It  is  well  known  that  some  sponsor 
this  measure  as  a  means  of  retarding  the 
expansion  of  southern  industry.  How 
selfish,  how  selfish.  Well,  you  may  slow 
us  down  but  you  cannot  stop  us.  There 
are  too  many  advantages  available  in 
the  South  to  modem  American  industry. 
We  have  the  labor  force  that  is  looking 
for  and  needs  employment.  They  want 
jobs  and  are  willing  to  go  after  them. 
We  have  the  climate.  We  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  of  extreme 
cold,  ice,  and  snow  many  months  out  of 
the  year.  We  have  the  ports  and  rivers 
that  are  open  the  year  round.  We  have 
the  transportation  facilities  that  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  country,  and  they, 
too,  are  open  the  year  round.  We  have 
the  room,  the  space,  and  the  atmosphere 
for  comfortable  living.  Ghettos  are  few 
and  far  between  in  the  South.    We  have 


an  economy  where  a  dollar  will  puixhase 
as  much  or  more  than  any  place  in  the 
Nation.  And,  finally,  we  are  not  bothered 
with  labor  strife,  violence,  and  down- 
right ruffianism  that  frequently  breaks 
out  in  some  of  our  northern  industrial 
centers. 

So,  regardless  of  what  you  do  with 
14(b).  it  is  positively  impossible  to  stop 
the  growth  of  southern  industry  and 
southern  jobs.  You  may  retard  such, 
but  you  cannot  stop  us. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  close  by  re- 
peating that  I  regard  section  14(b)  to  be 
just  as  sound,  just  as  fair,  and  just  as  es- 
sential as  it  was  on  the  20th  day  of  June 
1947  when  the  one  who  is  now  our  Pres- 
ident, and  many  of  you,  and  others  who 
have  gone  on.  nailed  it  to  the  statutes 
of  this  great  Government  by  a  vote  of 
331  to  83. 

I  shall  be  consistent  and  vote  again  as 
I  did  18  years  ago. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ATRES 

Mr.   AYRES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Atres  :  On  page 
1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "repealed,"  Insert 
"such  repeal  to  become  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965.'" 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployer," insert  "on  or  after  December  31, 
1965." 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  POWELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  distinguished  leader- 
ship on  the  minority  side  and  congratu- 
late him  on  being  germane. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Ml-.  AYRES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  just  want  to  observe 
that,  of  course,  the  House  does  not  know 
whether  it  was  germane  or  not,  because 
no  point  of  order  was  made  against  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
rather  sad  state  of  affaii's  if  germane- 
ness in  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
reached  the  point  where  an  extension 
date  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation was  ruled  not  germane. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  just  about  the 
point  we  have  reached,  though. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  regardless  of  its  germane- 
ness, in  my  judgment,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one.  Like  many  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience with  organized  labor.  I  have 
been  an  employer,  and  unions  tried  to 
organize  me  twice  and  I  defeated  them 
twice.  However,  If  they  had  won  the 
election,  I  would  have  negotiated  for  a 
union  shop.  There  is  a  lot  of  confusion 
regarding  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) .  If 
14(b)  is  repealed  today  and  it  goes  into 
effect  when  the  President  signs  the  bill, 
you  are  not  going  to  give  the  employer 
or  the  employee  an  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand just  what  we  have  done  or  what 
we  have  not  done.  The  confusion  that 
has  developed  around  this  issue  cannot 


be  clarified  unless  there  is  a  cooling  off 
period.  Let  us  assume  that  the  other 
body  is  sincere  in  wanting  to  get  14(bi 
considered  in  this  session.  Let  us  assume 
by  September  1,  since  we  all  want  to  go 
home  by  Labor  Day,  or  we  hope  so,  that 
the  bill  would  become  effective  at  that 
E>oint.  We  have  been  told  there  is  going 
to  be  a  stepped  up  organizational  drive. 
We  have  been  told  that  many  nonunion 
shops  are  going  to  ti-y  to  organize.  We 
have  been  told  that  in  those  right-to- 
work  States  that  do  not  have  union  shop 
contracts  there  is  going  to  be  a  push  to 
get  them.  During  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  November,  and  December 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand just  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
14(b).  They  will  realize  there  has  to  be 
an  election  and  that  30  percent  of  the 
employees  have  to  sign  to  get  that  elec- 
tion and  51  percent  have  to  agree  they 
want  a  union  representing  them.  It  has 
been  my  observation  of  the  many  bills 
that  passed  this  House  that  have  become 
effective  immediately,  that  they  are  mis- 
understood for  a  number  of  months.  We 
are  dealing  with  very  deep  emotions  here. 
We  Members  of  Congress,  when  we  go 
home  after  Labor  Day,  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  explain  our  vote 
whether  we  were  for  it  or  against  it.  I 
think  at  that  time  we  will  be  able  to  tell 
our  story  as  to  what  has  transpired  here 
on  the  germaneness  or  nongermaneness. 
In  the  meantime  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant things  is  we  are  going  to  give  tlie 
NLRB  an  opportunity  to  get  their  ma- 
chinery in  operation  to  cope  with  what 
might  happen  in  these  organizational 
drives. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
legislation  passes  today  we  shall  be  doing 
the  employee,  the  employer,  and  or- 
ganized labor  a  favor  by  extending  the 
enactment  date  to  December  31,  1965. 

I  hope  the  amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  we  have  talked 
about  freedom  in  this  House,  and  right- 
ly so,  because  that  is  the  stuff  that  Amer- 
ica is  made  of.  We  want  to  go  back  to 
our  homes  and  talk  about  this  bill,  and 
the  gentleman  is  right  in  asking  us  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  extend  it  to  the 
date  in  his  amendment.  I  am  opposed, 
of  course,  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  freedom  to  our  people,  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  workers  of  this 
country,  we  cannot  exempt  anybody. 
Each  American  is  intitled  to  his  freedom 
of  choice.  We  have  talked  about  the 
majority.  Let  us  talk  about  the  minori- 
ty. I  recall  that  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  talked  about  defending  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  I  agree  that  the  minori- 
ty needs  to  be  defended.  I  agree  with  the 
spirit  in  which  their  defense  was  made. 

Come  now  to  the  defense  of  the  minor- 
ity. Let  us  vote  against  the  passage  of 
HR.  77.  Let  us  vote  for  freedom  In  this 
country.  Let  us  give  the  Individual  a 
choice. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  means  well. 
I  am  sorry  I  am  constrained  to  vote 
against  liis  amendment.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  from  1947  until  now  this 
issue  has  been  understood.  The  people 
back  in  the  States  understand  it.  There 
is  no  need  for  a  long  period  of  explana- 
tion between  today  and  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. 

If,  as  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke 
said,  we  want  to  give  them  freedom,  let 
us  give  it  to  them  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ayres)  there 
were — ayes,  74;  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  to  this 
Congress  in  1949,  ringing  in  my  ears  was 
the  mandate  of  the  American  people 
that  mandate  unmistakably,  resound- 
ingly given  by  the  American  people  in 
the  elections  of  1948  was  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the 
89th  Congress.  I  am  very  happy  that 
I  can  go  back  to  my  constituents  and 
say  at  long  last  we  have  done  something 
about  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  not  repealed  all  of  that  act, 
but  we  have  taken  out  this  poisonous, 
poisonous,  poisonous  .section  14(b). 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many 
battles  for  labor  since  the  days  of  Sam 
Gompers.  It  has  been  a  long  hard  war 
to  break  the  hold  of  rugged  exploiters 
of  a  labor  force  compelled  to  accept  any 
wage  and  any  condition  of  employment 
offered.  I  am  humbly  grateful  that  in 
all  the  march  forward  of  organized  labor, 
from  the  days  of  Sam  Gompers,  I  was 
privileged  to  play  my  small  part. 

Sam  Gompers  was  my  friend.  Sam 
Gompers  and  I  rode  from  Chicago  to 
Wa.shlngton  for  the  inauguration  of 
President  Taft.  We  stayed  up  all  night 
talking  about  labor  and  labor's  problems 
and  aspirations,  what  was  in  the  years 
behind  and  what  awaited  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Today.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  name  of 
Sam  Gompers  for  the  first  time  has  been 
used  by  the  spokesmen  against  the  cause 
of  labor.  I  can  hear  the  rattle  in  the 
grave  of  Sam  Gompers  as  he  tries  to 
rise.    So  let  me  speak  for  him. 

Sam  Gompers  believed  in  voluntary 
action  as  do  we  all.  But  also — and  I 
would  like  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] — to 
know  that  Sam  Gompers  also  believed 
in  the  "Dutch  treat."  That  time  we  rode 
the  night  through  on  the  train  coming 
to  President  Taft's  inauguration  he  told 
me  at  great  length  about  the  Dutch  treat 
which  so  figured  in  his  philosophy.  He 
thought  that  everybody,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  should  pay  for  what 
they  get  in  this  world,  and  that  was  his 
definition  of  the  "Dutch  treat."    That 


is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  now  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  Sam  Gompers  and  in 
complete  keeping  with  his  concept  of 
the  "Dutch  treat." 

All  of  the  workers  who  share  in  the 
benefits  of  organized  labor  must  pay 
their  part  of  the  bill.  It  is  just  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  So  in  voting  to  strike  out 
and  eliminate  this  poisonous  section 
that  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
"Dutch  treat"  philosopher  you  are  vot- 
ing to  uphold  the  hand  of  Sam  Gompers. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  always 
glad  to  yield  to  the  great  statesman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  correct  the  record,  please,  for  just  a 
minute.  When  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Madden]  was  discussing  this 
matter  the  other  day,  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  first  26  witnesses  called 
by  Mr.  Hartley  in  the  hearings  on  this 
bill — so-called  hearings — were  antilabor 
witnesses. 

I  regret  to  have  to  corrp-t  the  gentle- 
man because  in  reviewing  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  record,  we  find  that  the 
gentleman  was  wrong  and  in  error^  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  first  26  witnesses 
who  testified  that  were  antilabor.  They 
were  the  first  31  out  of  the  total  of  32. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
contribution.  He  is  always  a  stalwart 
fighter  for  righteous  causes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  days  ago,  on  Monday, 
the  House  considered  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  rule  in  order  that  we  could 
avoid  the  situation  we  face  today. 

At  that  time  it  was  stated  by  me  and 
others  that  unless  the  rule  was  amended 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  whatso- 
ever for  the  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  of  any  meaningful 
constructive  amendments  to  H.R.  77. 

Our  fears  of  several  days  ago  have 
come  true.  The  net  result  today  has 
been  thus  far  five  amendments  have  been 
offered  and  each  one  has  been  objected 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell]  and  ruled  out  of  order. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  involving  a  very 
serious  and  very  consequential  problem 
was  ruled  out  of  order. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say 
this  very  respectfully,  I  do  not  envy  the 
burdens  the  Chair  has  had  today,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  Chair  for  his 
straightforwardness  and  for  the  way  he 
has  faced  up  to  his  duty,  even  though 
I  disagree  with  the  procedure  that  we 
have  used  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Chair's  rulings 
have  been  made. 

But,  nevertheless,  because  of  the  re- 
strictive rule  which  was  written  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  failure  of  the  House 
to  open  it  up  to  amendment  on  Monday, 
we  are  faced  with  a  gag  rule  situation 
where  no  meaningful,  constructive 
amendments  affecting  employee  and  em- 


ployer may  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  of  this  House. 

In  addition  to  the  constructive  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  there  have  been  other  amend- 
ments, one  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBROOK],  several  en  bloc  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
another  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PiNDLEYl,  and  another  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias].  All  amendments  have  been 
offered  in  good  faith.  They  are  mean- 
ingful, constructive  amendments,  involv- 
ing employer  and  employee. 

In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
other  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  such  amend- 
ments as  those  discussed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres].  I  under- 
stand his  concern  involves  election  pro- 
cedures of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Furthermore,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  has  also  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  having  certain 
amendments  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  considered  by  the  House  but, 
very  regretfully,  under  the  rule  under 
which  we  are  operating  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  rule,  as  well  as  the 
parliamentary  situation,  this  body  today 
is  precluded  from  working  its  will  in  an 
area  where  all  people  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  day  in  court. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  re- 
fiection  upon  the  Chair  personally,  that 
people  are  not  having  their  day  in  court 
today.  As  a  result  it  is  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  House  should  return  H.R. 
77  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  further  consideration. 

If  H.R.  77  is  sent  back  to  committee 
it  can  be  properly  considered,  after  prop- 
er consideration  by  the  committee  we 
could  have  an  open  rule  where  the  House 
as  a  whole  or  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
could  work  its  will  in  these  controversial 
areas  of  labor-management  problems. 
This  is  precluded  today. 

Yes,  we  have  had  5  hours  of  general 
debate,  and  some  debate  in  the  process 
of  considering  amendments,  even  though 
they  have  been  ruled  out  of  order  on  the 
grounds  of  germaneness.  But  we  in  this 
body  today  have  not  thoughtfully,  con- 
structively, meaningfully  tackled  some  of 
the  problems  which  must  be  considered. 

For  this  reason  I  strongly  urge  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  for  the  commit- 
tee to  work  Its  will.  There  will  be  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  without  in- 
structions. I  hope  H.R.  77  will  be  sent 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  pm-pose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  rise? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ERLBNBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  past  rulings  of  the  Chair  in 
relation  to  amendments  to  this  bill  as 
to  their  being  gei-mane,  I  submit  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  not  germane. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  never  a  point  of  order  less  in  or- 
der than  the  point  the  gentleman  just 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  words  in  this 
bill  and  they  can  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
only  to  comment  upon  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  whose 
good  faith  I  certainly  do  not  question 
and  whose  contributions  to  this  House 
I  do  admire.  I  do  not  question  the  good 
faith  of  anyone  who  has  offered  amend- 
ments. Nor  can  anyone  question  the 
good  faith  of  anyone  who  has  insisted 
that  this  bill,  like  all  measures  that  are 
brought  to  the  House  and  adopted  by  the 
House,  should  be  enacted  pursuant  to  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

One  of  these  rules  is  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. It  is  a  rule  which  this  Con- 
gress has  followed  since  1789.  It  is  a 
rule  which  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  ever 
since  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  have  been  in  existence. 

It  is  the  rule  without  which  this  House 
could  never  complete  its  legislative  pro- 
gram if  there  happened  to  be  a  substan- 
tial minority  in  opposition. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  of  the 
things  that  distinguish  it  from  other  leg- 
islative bodies  is  that  we  do  operate  on 
the  rule  of  germaneness. 

No  legislative  body  of  this  size  could 
ever  operate  unless  it  did  comply  with 
the  rule  of  germaneness. 

Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  the  Members  that  the 
very  issue  that  we  are  considering  here, 
the  very  question  of  the  germaneness  of 
the  matter  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, was  passed  upon  by  the  House  itself 
when  the  House  voted  on  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule.  The  House  spoke 
overvi'helmingly.  The  House  has  worked 
its  will,  and  I  think  the  judgment  of  the 
House  was  soimd. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  in  1948.  I  voted  against 
the  Griffln-Landrimi  bill  and  I  am  also 
going  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  which,  of  course,  I  voted  against 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
77.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
bothered  me.  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
plain about  the  rule  of  germaneness  be- 
cause I  have  confidence  in  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  has  presided 
over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  in  the 
Parliamentarian,  that  the  rulings  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  reg- 
istered in  my  mind  and  that  is  the  lack 
of  opportunity  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

One  of  our  most  sacred  constitutional 
rights  is  the  right  of  religious  conviction. 
Now.  we  all  have  different  religious  con- 


victions, but  the  freedom  of  religion  and 
the  freedom  to  protect  a  person  in  his 
religious  conviction  is  a  very  precious 
thing  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

You  and  I  caruiot  sit  in  judgment  on 
another  man's  conscience.  That  is  not 
for  us  to  do.  That  is  a  matter  between 
that  man  and  the  Deity  he  worships. 
We  cannot  question  or  condemn  a  person 
for  a  religious  conviction,  because  that 
is  not  our  prerogative.  I  am  informed 
there  are  2 '/a  million  religious  people  in 
this  country  who  believe  it  is  a  violation 
of  conscience  to  belong  to  a  labor  union. 
Now,  I  do  not  have  that  conviction. 
There  are  many  who  have  a  conscien- 
tious belief  that  they  should  not  bear 
arms  in  war.  I  had  a  very  dear  friend 
who  had  that  belief  in  the  last  World 
War.  He  volunteered  for  stretcher  duty, 
and  he  was  killed  by  a  shrapnel  burst 
although  he  would  not  bear  arms  in 
combat. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  that  conviction, 
either,  but  he  had  it  and  he  was  willing 
to  go  to  his  death  for  it.  and  I  honor 
him  for  it  although  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  particular  conviction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Nation  is 
weak  enough  that  it  cannot  respect  and 
make  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  to 
take  care  of  a  religious  conviction  if  it 
is  genuine,  and  there  are  religious  groui>s 
in  our  country  who  have  a  sincere,  tra- 
ditional, matter-of -history  record  on  this 
point.  I  believe  they  can  be  taken  care 
of. 

I  do  not  "believe  that  they  should  be 
freeloaders.  There  are  some  17  arrange- 
ments or  agreements  between  unions 
and  some  different  sects,  such  as  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists  and  the  Amish 
and  various  people  like  that.  I  do  not 
have  many  in  my  district,  so  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  political  moment  to  me  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  I  do  respect  them. 
I  was  heartened  during  the  debate  by 
one  statement  m.ade  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  when 
he  said  that  this  subject  at  the  proper 
time  would  be  given  hearings  and  would 
be  taken  care  of. 

So  I  say.  in  conclusion  of  my  brief 
remarks — and  this  is  the  only  time  I 
have  spoken  on  the  bill — that  this  coun- 
try is  a  powerful  coimtry,  but  its  power 
is  based  on  respect  for  individuals  and 
the  protection  of  those  individuals.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  a  deep,  sincere  religious  convic- 
tion— not  a  phony  excuse — but  a  deep, 
sincere  religious  conviction. 

I  believe,  as  strong  as  we  are  and  as 
great  as  we  are,  we  can  afford  to  take 
that  point  into  legislative  consideration 
at  some  time,  and  I  hope  that  time  will 
come  soon  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  stated  the  case  admir- 
ably, and  I  wish  to  identify  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  identify  myself  with  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  statements  of  concurrence. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  had  not  planned  to  speak  because  I 
oppose  H.R.  77  on  many  grounds  and  not 
just  this  one,  nor  did  I  wish  to  give  any- 
thing a  "kiss  of  death"  here  today,  but  I 
feel  constrained  to  say  to  the  Members 
that  if  one  is  acquainted,  for  example, 
with  Shakespeare's  Othello,  he  is  aware 
that  even  the  villain  lago  spoke  truth  at 
times.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  you  to 
listen  to  the  substance  and  disregard 
the  source  for  a  moment. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  her  significant  contribution 
in  a  very  important  area.  I,  too,  regret 
it  cannot  be  considered  here. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  spoke  to  this  point  ear- 
lier, that  justice  delayed  is  justice  de- 
nied. Though  there  be  only  2  J/2  million 
Americans,  perhaps,  who  are  concerned 
and  whose  freedom  of  conscience  could 
be  violated  if  they  are  not  protected  be- 
fore we  take  this  act,  the  rights  of  21,2 
million  Americans  are  still  pertinent  to 
this  Congress.  The  religious  liberty  of 
every  American  is  important  and  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  good  state- 
ment. 

We  shall  see,  I  believe,  an  interesting 
demonstration  in  the  voting  today. 
Many  who  evidently  want  to  have  the 
vote  which  is  going  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  labor  leaders  are  none- 
theless finding  it  a  little  difficult  in  their 
own  consciences  to  justify  the  lack  of  an 
amendment  such  as  was  offered  by  the 
wonderful  lady  from  the  State  of  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

I  believe  that  anybody  who  sincerely 
believes  this  will  have  an  opportunity  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  Anybody  who 
votes  against  sending  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee,  where  such  an  amendment 
could  be  attached,  will  have  a  lot  of  ex- 
plaining to  do  in  trying  to  say  he  really 
believes  In  a  religious  conscientious 
objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. This  House  should  do  eveniihlng 
it  can  to  protect  the  freedom  of  con- 
science of  every  American.  Anything  less 
is  not  enough.  For  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  I  would  have  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  77. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  17  million  Ameri- 
can wage  earners  could  speak  with  one 
voice  on  this  floor  this  afternoon  on  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  like  17  million 
Americans  speaking  with  one  voice  on 
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any    subject,    they    would    not    speak 
unanimously. 

Americans,  fortunately,  never  speak 
unanimously,  on  any  issue.  Yet,  if  there 
is  any  subject  on  which  there  is  nearly 
total  agreement  it  is  on  the  repeal  of  this 
mischievous  provision  in  our  basic  labor 
legislation,  not  simply  among  wage  earn- 
ers and  union  members,  but  throughout 
the  society. 

This  antiquated  feature  of  the  law 
which  is  as  archaic  and  offensive  today 
as  would  be  the  law  which  was  once  on 
the  statutes  in  colonial  Pennsylvania, 
forbidding  women  to  use  rouge  or  lip- 
stick because  these  devices  ensnared  his 
majesty's  subjects  unfairly  in  marriage. 

There  is  an  implication  in  14(b)  that 
labor  unions  are  somehow  a  necessary 
evil  which,  while  unavoidable,  neverthe- 
less should  be  discouraged  in  every  way. 
There  is  a  suggestion  that  union  mem- 
bers are  vaguely  disreputable  and  that  a 
paternalistic  government  should  exer- 
cise itself  to  save  people  from  the  oppro- 
brium of  belonging  to  unions. 

Yet,  hardly  anyone  who  does  not  be- 
long to  the  ludicrous  fringe,  I  avoid  us- 
ing "lunatic  fringe,"  fails  to  recognize 
that  unions,  corporations,  voluntary 
societies  from  churches  to  cooperatives 
and  civil  rights  groups  are  the  vital  social 
organs  in  our  national  community  which 
enable  democracy  to  survive  against  big- 
ness, against  great  numbers,  which  give 
voice  to  our  national  needs,  and  which 
find  expression  in  the  ultimate  effective- 
ness of  this  National  Congress. 

Not  one  national  effort  which  seeks  to 
enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
great  number  of  American  citizens  fails 
to  call  upon  organized  labor  for  help. 

In  war  or  in  peace,  in  economic  or  so- 
cial endeavors,  in  every  moral  cause,  the 
American  labor  movement  has  been  the 
means  of  enlisting  the  intelligence,  the 
goodwill,  and  the  hioman  effort  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  the  common  na- 
tional cause. 

Yet,  these  millions  of  decent,  honor- 
able, patriotic,  hard-working  American 
citizens  imder  the  present  law  are  the 
victims  of  a  snide  provision  in  the  na- 
tional law  which  attributes  to  them  a 
second-class  quality,  an  inferior  moral 
standing  which  is  abrasive  and  degrading 
in  intention. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  which  ap- 
plies uniquely  to  union  members  is  to 
separate  wage  earners  by  the  rhetoric 
of  divisiveness  from  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety. What  we  have  in  this  provision 
is  a  surviving  anachronism  from  a  time 
when  violence  and  class  animosity  did 
characterize  labor  relations  in  the  United 
States. 

But  one  need  only  recall  that  today 
American  labor  relations,  except  for 
14(b),  are  both  the  model  and  the  envy 
of  the  world  to  recognize  that  this  vistig- 
ial  and  useless  irritation  is  not  only  an 
affront  to  imion  men  and  women  but  is 
equally  contemptible  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  and  women  of  American  industry 
who  deal  in  good  faith  with  unions, 
cordisdly,  effectively,  and  with  genuine 
satisfaction  In  the  Integrity  of  their 
working  relationship. 

In  31  of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
in  the  overwhelming  number  of  resp>on- 
sible  American  companies  there  is  no 


need,  nor  demand,  nor  support  for  this 
provision.  In  general,  I  believe  you 
could  say  that  the  consequence  of  this 
law  is  to  give  encouragement  to  violent 
language  on  the  far  left  and  far  right 
of  American  society,  and  victimize  those 
Americans  who  are  the  concern  of  our 
present  antipoverty  effort. 

It  provides  an  incentive  for  a  perpetu- 
ation of  the  absurd  and  violent  vocabu- 
lary of  some  employer  organizations 
which  long  ago  were  characterized  by 
Fortune  magazine  as  an  embarrassment 
to  most  businessmen. 

Naturally  it  also  provides  a  pretext 
for  speeches  which  are  almost  equally 
incredible  about  rightwing  reaction- 
aries determined  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement. 

The  damage  is  not  only  to  our  sensi- 
bilities. This  language  is  echoed  in  the 
press  around  the  world  and  is  used  in 
Africa  and  Asia  and  South  America  and 
in  the  Communist  countries  to  misrep- 
resent the  true  nature  of  our  society. 
The  debate  over  14(b),  if  not  the  reality 
of  American  life,  gives  a  cover  of  plausi- 
bility to  the  Communist  propaganda 
about  the  capitalist  dictatorship  which 
they  say  rules  our  lives. 

We  are  in  this  country  effecting 
changes  which  are  daily  enlarging  the 
well-being,  the  sense  of  moral  purpose, 
the  belief  that  we  are  moving  toward  a 
just  society. 

Section  14(b),  singling  out  wage  earn- 
ers for  invidious  treatment  under  a 
double  standard,  makes  no  contribution 
whatever  to  the  forward  movement 
which  engages  all  of  us. 

It  is  a  malicious  booby  trap  that  gives 
no  one  employment,  insures  justice  for 
not  one  American,  that  adds  not  one 
cent  to  the  pay  of  any  wage  earner,  and 
which  poisons  the  relationship  between 
wage  earners  and  their  employers  by  a 
backhanded  separate  rule  for  wage  earn- 
ers. Unlike  stockholders,  doctors,  law- 
yers, or  the  members  of  every  other  vol- 
untary group  in  our  national  society, 
only  wage  earners  are  denied  the  right 
to  contract  truly  and  to  live  by  a  demo- 
cratic majority  decision. 

No  one  can  seriously  claim  either  that 
any  significant  number  of  the  wage 
earners  who  are  falsely  asserted  to  be 
the  l>eneficiaries  of  the  law  want  it  to 
be  continued  in  force. 

Today,  as  never  before  in  our  history, 
there  is  a  national  intention  to  get  on 
with  our  great  tasks.  Certainly  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  continuing  irritation  of 
this  outmoded  evidence  of  a  divisiveness 
that  no  longer  exists  in  America. 

By  repealing  14(b)  we  can  remove 
this  irritant  from  the  national  scene  and 
turn  our  full  attention  to  our  unfinished 
business. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  be- 
fore this  finally  becomes  law  something 
will  be  done  to  protect  the  deep  religious 
convictions  of  individuals,  but  if  nothing 
is  done,  I  want  to  assure  this  House  that 
in  southeastern  Ohio  those  who  control 
the  making  of  contracts  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  will  in  their 
contract  itself  take  care  of  those  who 


have  religious  convictions  against  paying 
union  dues. 

I  interceded  in  one  of  the  contracts 
being  drawn  in  Zanesville.  Ohio,  in  my 
district,  and  they  worked  out  a  perfectly 
practical  and  agreeable  solution  in  that 
those  with  deep  religious  convictions  paid 
their  dues,  but  the  dues  were  used  for 
humanitarian  purposes  of  the  union— for 
insurance  and  those  things  that  did  not 
violate  the  conscience  of  those  who  had 
religious  convictions  against  strikes. 
That  is  the  fundamental  thing  to  which 
these  people  object  in  the  use  of  their 
union  dues. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SECREST.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
should  have  been  approved.  I  deeply 
regret  it  was  objected  to  and  ruled  not 
germane.  I  am  disturbed  somewhat  by 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest]  that  employers  will 
agree  to  labor-management  contracts 
that  will  protect  this  right  of  conscience 
and  religious  conviction.  Let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  in  my 
congressional  district  we  have  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  population  who  work  for 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  this  coun- 
try. Four  or  five  years  ago  the  manage- 
ment of  that  company  did  sign  a  contract 
that  wiped  out  what  was  called  the  con- 
scientious objector  clause.  In  other 
words,  I  am  saying  that  you  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  employer  to  do  something  in 
this  area.  For  example,  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  this  country,  finally,  after 
protesting  for  years  and  years,  agreed 
with  the  union  demand  that  there  should 
not  be  a  conscientious  objector  clause  in 
their  contract.  The  net  result  was  that 
a  number  of  toy  constituents  who  work 
for  this  employer  were  forced  to  belong 
to  the  union  if  they  wanted  employment 
even  though  they  had  deep  religious  con- 
victions against  such  membership. 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  cannot  speak  for 
Michigan,  but  I  have  absolute  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  every  employer  in  south- 
eastern Ohio.  I  have  faith  in  the  integ- 
rity of  those  who  will  make  the  contracts 
with  that  employer,  that  they  will  not 
override  the  conscience  and  the  convic- 
tions of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
State  that  I  represent. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  and  think  it  is  very  timely.  I  do 
hope  at  some  future  time  It  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Democratic 
Members  of  this  House  were  the  key  to 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947.  A  basic  fundamental  principle 
was  involved,  a  principle  historically 
championed,  supported,  and  defended  by 
the  Democratic  Party — the  principle  of 
individual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  the  right  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
church,  a  union,  or  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. These  principles  were  enunciated 
and  championed  by  the  founder  of  the 
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Democratic  Party,  Thomas  JefTerson.  I 
could  not  imagine  Andrew  Jackson  fa- 
voring compulsory  attendance  at  church 
or  compulsory  membership  in  a  fraternal 
or  labor  organization.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive of  that  great  Democrat  and  cham- 
pion of  labor,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
advocating  compulspry  union  member- 
ship. In  his  great  lecture.  "The  Prince 
of  Peace,"  Bryan  emphasized  the  worth, 
the  dignity,  the  importance,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  individual.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  two-thirds  majority  over 
the  President's  veto  was  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  Democrats  who  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  the  founders  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  backbone  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  generations  was  those  States  today 
having  right-to-work  laws.  Time  and 
time  again  the  Democratic  national 
ticket  did  not  carry  a  single  State  other 
than  those  presently  having  right-to- 
work  laws.  Adlai  Steveason  in  1952  re- 
ceived 89  electoral  votes,  all  but  18  were 
from  right-to-work  States.  Again  in 
1956,  the  late  great  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  carried  75  electoral  votes 
all  of  which  were  from  States  presently 
having  right-to-work  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support,  in 
our  free  country,  compulsory  member- 
ship in  a  political  party,  in  a  church,  or 
in  a  labor  organiaation.  The  strength 
of  an  organizatjbn  in  a  free  society 
should  be  its  ability  to  maintain  its  mem- 
bership through  a  positive,  dynamic  pro- 
gram and  a  tolerant  policy.  If  any  orga- 
nization's existence  is  dependent  upon 
compulsory  membership,  then  freedom 
and  individual  rights  in  such  an  orga- 
nization becomes  a  mockery  and  fraud. 
No  church  could  become  influential  in  a 
community  if  it  had  to  depend  upon  com- 
pulsory membership.  No  political  orga- 
nization— local.  State,  or  National — 
could  long  exist  in  a  free  society  depend- 
ent upon  compulsory  membership.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  grown  in  influence 
and  affluence  because  of  its  program  and 
concern  for  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  grand  old  man 
of  the  American  labor  movement,  advo- 
cated voluntary  union  membership.  He 
maintained  their  program  should  be 
sensible,  reasonable,  and  sound  enough 
to  attract  volunteers.  Samuel  Gompers. 
speaking  in  1924  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Convention  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  said: 

So  long  as  we  have  held  fast  to  voluntary 
principles  and  have  been  actuated  and  In- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  service,  we  have  sus- 
tained our  forward  progress  and  we  have 
made  our  labor  movement  something  to  be 
respected  and  accorded  a  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  our  Republic.  Where  we  have  blun- 
dered Into  trying  to  force  a  policy  or  a  de- 
cision, even  though  wise  and  right,  we  have 
impeded,  if  not  interrupted,  the  realization 
of  our  alms. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  right-to-woik 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  the 
result  of  the  righteous  indignation  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  not  the  result 
of  one  political  party  or  of  management. 
Section  14(b)  was  the  result  of  a  public 
outraged  by  the  excesses  of  some  union 
leaders.  The  American  people  did  not 
then  and  they  do  not  want  today   a 


monopoly  of  their  rights  by  the  tycoons 
of  big  business  or  by  labor  leaders  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  section 
14 <b)  became  inevitable  when  strikes, 
work  stoppages,  and  boycotts  prevented 
sufficient  ammunition  from  reaching  the 
frontlines  in  Western  Europe,  through- 
out the  world,  during  World  War  n.  It 
was  the  GI,  many  of  whom  were  union 
members,  returning  home  who  demanded 
inclusion  of  14(b). 

It  was  those  men  who  were  drafted 
and  who  fought  for  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  their  country  who  believed 
that  if  it  were  right  to  take  a  man's  life 
for  his  country,  then  it  was  right  to  ex- 
pect those  at  home  to  work  and  support 
that  war  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  composed  of  a  patriotic  people 
who  do  not  believe  in  featherbedding. 
They  believe  in  working  with  their  em- 
ployer, not  against  him.  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  during  World  War  II. 
many  plants  received  the  Army-Navy  E 
Award.  Not  one  hour  was  lost  in  the  in- 
dustries in  my  congressional  district 
from  strike,  work  stoppages,  or  boycotts 
during  World  War  n. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  labor 
leader  friend  of  mine  who  asked  me,  al- 
though I  had  suppoited  Taft-Hartley,  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  that  bill. 
I  listened  to  his  arguments  for  almost 
an  hour  and  then  told  him  of  my  pri- 
mary interest  in  the  Congress  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  the  70-group 
Air  Force,  and  the  unification  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  its  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
reply : 

I  don't  give  a  •  •  •  about  all  that.  All 
I'm  Interested  in  is  labor. 

It  was  this  attitude,  Mr.  Chainnan,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  labor  leaders 
who  brought  on  Taft-Hartley  and  the 
right-to-work  laws.  It  was  the  chasm 
that  existed  between  labor  leaders  and 
the  rank  and  file  members  who  paid  the 
dues. 

One  worker  testified  before  my  com- 
mittee in  1947  investigating  abuses  of 
union  leaders.  He  could  not  testify  in 
open  session.  He  was  afraid  for  his  life. 
But  in  executive  session  he  testified  that 
all  he  asked  at  the  union  meeting  was, 
"How  much  money  is  there  in  the  treas- 
ury?" He  woke  up  several  days  later  in 
the  hospital  critically  injured. 

Many  of  us  who  supported  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  its  right-to-work  section  were 
accused  of  being  for  slave  labor.  We 
were  howled  down,  picketed,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  many  areas  of  the 
counti-y.  Pickets  appeared  in  chains  and 
prison  garb.  Mr.  Chainnan,  these 
charges  of  slave  labor  have  not  material- 
ized. The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  with  right- 
to-work-section,  became  a  bill  of  rights 
for  union  members,  protecting  them 
from  abuses,  exploitation,  and  slavery 
from  the  union  bosses. 

We  believe  in  union  responsibility. 
Since  unions  became  more  responsible 
under  good  legislation,  they  have  en- 
joyed a  tremendous  increase  in  member- 
ship. The  union  movement  has  grown 
faster  since  Taft-Hartley  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country.    The 


union  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  oc- 
curred since  Taft-Hartley. 

State  right-to-work  laws  have  never 
cramped  or  injured  the  labor  movement 
in  America.  These  laws  have  pointed 
up  the  dignity  of  labor  and  individual 
freedom.  To  join  or  not  to  join  any  or- 
ganization is  a  basic  American  right — 
as  American  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Liberty  Hall. 

Those  States  with  right-to-work  laws 
have  been  referred  to  during  this  debate 
as  States  with  low  wages.  Some  have 
charged  that  industry  is  going  to  these 
States  because  of  low  wages.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  record.  The  States  in  my 
area  of  the  country  were  referred  to  not 
many  years  ago  as  the  economic  problem 
No.  1  of  the  Nation.  In  South  Carolina 
wages  have  increased  faster  than  the 
national  average.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  products  has 
increased  faster  than  the  national  aver- 
age. Textile  wages  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  compare 
favorably  with  the  textile  wages  of  New 
England  and  the  Mid-Atlantic  States. 
Textile  mills  in  South  Carolina  have  in- 
creased wages  3  times  during  the  last  14 
months.  Industry  has  not  moved  into 
my  area  because  of  cheap  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  plants  are  expanding  and 
new  plants  locating  in  my  district  be- 
cause labor  is  efficient  and  loyal.  They 
believe  in  a  partnership  between  man- 
agement and  labor. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  statistics,  personal  income  in 
right-to-work  States  during  the  last  10 
years  has  increased  43  percent,  compared 
to  an  increase  of  34  percent  in  other 
States.  Capital  expenditure  in  right-to- 
work  States  during  this  same  period  in- 
creased 38  percent  and  only  11 V2  per- 
cent in  other  States.  Six  of  the  15 
States  with  highest  average  weekly  earn- 
ings are  right-to-work  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  stand  up 
today  in  defense  of  a  basic  American 
freedom.  We  must  preserve  the  right  to 
join  or  not  to  join  an  organization.  The 
right  to  work  without  paying  tribute  to 
anyone  is  an  individual  right  which  in 
the  past  history  of  our  great  Nation  has 
been  associated  with  freedom  of  assem- 
bly, the  right  to  vote,  and  freedom  to 
worship  in  the  church  of  our  choice.  I 
hope  this  House  today  will  preserve  for 
future  generations  to  come  this  vital 
fundamental  liberty. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
77.  I  have  long  felt  that  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  unfair  and 
should  be  repealed  so  that  we  might  see 
an  end  to  the  so-called  right-to-work 
laws  in  this  country.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
hour  at  hand.  Right-to-work  laws  are 
something  that  this  Nation  can  well  do 
without. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  not  simply  unfair  to  organized  labor — 
it  is  unfair  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
because  it  perpetuates  unsound  social 
and  economic  policies  which  indirectly 
affect  all  the  States.  Right-to-work 
laws  do  not  confine  their  antisocial 
effects  to  the  States  enacting  them.  For 
example,     those     States     which    have 
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passed  right-to- work  laws  are  generally 
the  poor  States,  those  where  wages  lag 
behind  the  national  average  and  where 
workers  are  more  or  less  unorganized. 

Section  14(b)  inhibits  collective  bar- 
gaining and  keeps  these  wages  down, 
enabling  right-to-work  States  to  pirate 
the  industries  of  non-right-to-work 
States.  On  top  of  this,  the  resultant 
wage  competition  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
erting pressure  to  keep  wages  lower 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  New  York 
or  Massachusetts  worker  suffers  because 
of  southern  right-to-work  laws. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  in  my 
mind  and  there  should  be  none  in  your 
minds  that  right-to-work  laws  are  an 
unfair  burden  on  both  the  labor  unions 
and  non-right-to-work  States.  This  is 
unfair — it  is  unjust.  It  is  one  thing  to 
allow  States  the  right  to  establish  labor 
conditions  that  affect  solely  their  own 
working  populations,  whether  you  favor 
those  unfortunate  conditions  or  not,  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  allow  the  several 
States  to  pass  labor  legislation  in  the 
form  of  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
which  affect  labor  and  industry  through- 
out the  country.  Section  14(b)  is  unfair 
in  just  this  way. 

Besides,  in  the  long  run,  I  do  not  think 
that  right-to-work  laws  truly  help  even 
those  States  enacting  them  so  as  to  use 
cheap  labor  to  pirate  industry.  These 
States  would  do  better  if  they  would  seek 
balanced,  long-term  industrial  develop- 
ment based  on  optimum  economic  and 
working  conditions  rather  than  the  tran- 
sient appeal  of  cheap  labor. 

This  legislation  we  have  before  us  to- 
day will  remove  this  short-range,  quick- 
buck  temptation  from  those  States  which 
would  like  to  build  a  shaky,  flimsy  indus- 
trial base  on  considerations  of  cheap 
labor  and  unfair  labor  policies.  The 
American  economy  rose  to  unparalleled 
heights  throughout  our  history  with 
American  wages  as  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  American  labor  policies  among 
the  most  liberal.  All  the  talk  about  the 
immorality  of  making  someone  join  a 
union  is  nothing  more  than  camouflage 
for  the  purely  economic  interests  of  those 
who  would  keep  wages  low  for  the  sake  of 
higher  profits.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  safeguarding  workers  against  activi- 
ties of  those  who  attempt  to  organize 
workers  for  improper  reasons,  but  these 
safeguards  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
misconceived  right-to-work  principle. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  urge  this 
House  to  pass  H.R.  77  so  that  America 
may  see  the  end  of  the  unfair  right-to- 
work  laws  now  on  the  books  of  a  mi- 
nority of  our  States.  Right-to-work 
laws  are  not  the  type  of  laws  that  we 
need  for  a  strong  and  economically 
healthy  America.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  laws  that  divide  America  against  it- 
self. For  a  stronger,  united  economy  and 
Nation,  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  ought  to  be  repealed  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  this  great  debate.  I  have  listened  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  describe  this  as 
a  simple  bill.   It  is  short,  one  section. 


I  am  reminded  of  the  verse  about  the 
yovmg  couple,  and  I  quote: 

May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  lips,  he  asked, 

She  nodded  her  sweet  permission. 

So  they  went  to  press. 

And  I  rather  guess, 

They  printed  a  large  edition. 

This  is  a  short  bill,  but  a  simple  sec- 
tion is  a  rather  large  edition.  That  is 
the  whole  reason  why  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  offered  his 
amendments.  We  are  not  just  repealing 
section  14(b).  We  are  repealing  the 
rights  of  a  number  of  workers,  legitimate 
rights.  I  ask  you,  why  should  a  worker 
have  to  support  a  union  which  discrimi- 
nates against  him?  Is  it  not  relevant, 
pertinent,  if  not  germane,  for  us  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  from  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion? 

Why  should  he  have  to  support  a  union 
which  gives  political  contributions,  con- 
trary to  .his  wishes,  from  the  dues  he  has 
to  pay?  Why  should  a  worker  have  to 
support  a  union  which  disciplines  him 
for  exercising  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  by 
fining  him  for  speaking  out  on  issues 
contrary  to  union  policy? 

Why  should  a  worker  have  to  support 
a  union  when  his  religious  beliefs  are 
contrary  to  membership  in  such  an  orga- 
nization, or  any  organization  of  nonbe- 
lievers?  And  why  should  a  worker  have 
to  support  a  union  which  is  Communist 
dominated? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  questions 
being  asked.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  this  body,  and  for  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Parliamentarian,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  technically  the  rules  have  been 
adhered  to  to  the  letter,  but  there  is  a 
spirit  to  rules,  also.  This  is  a  significant 
piece  of  legislation. 

We  have  had  editorials  from  some  of 
the  greatest  liberal  newspapers  in  this 
country  in  the  past  few  days.  And  what 
have  they  said?  The  Washington  Post 
said  that  this  should  be  set  aside: 

We  think  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  served  by  laying  this  bill  aside  un- 
til a  more  comprehensive  modification  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  can  be  undertaken. 

And  further,  commenting  on  the 
"heavy  logrolling"  going  on  relating  the 
farm  bill  to  14(b): 

It  is  curious  Indeed  that  the  proposed  re- 
pealer of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  should  be 
wholly  divorced  from  other  pertinent  Taft- 
Hartley  reforms  to  which  it  is  closely  related 
and  yet  should  be  linked,  in  political  strat- 
egy, to  the  farm  bill  In  a  totally  different 
area  of  policymaking. 

The  New  York  Times  said: 

We  are  shutting  out  any  real  consideration 
in  the  House  of  what  changes  in  labor  law 
would  be  good  for  the  country  and  not  just 
unions. 

Then  they  say : 

But  it  is  nonsense  •  •  •  that  a  general 
green  light  for  the  union  shop  should  be 
approved  without  additional  safeguards  for 
the  rights  of  "conscientious  objectors"  and 
other  opponents  of  compulsory  unionism. 

And  then  the  New  York  Times  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  best  hope  for  a  balanced  package  of 
Taft-Hartley  changes  lies  in  the  Senate 
where  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York  wants  to 
couple  the  right-to-work  repealer  with  other 


more   needed   amendments.     Without   such 
revisions  the  law  ought  to  be  left  alone. 

These  are  great  liberal  thinkers,  great 
liberal  exponents  of  intelligent,  generous, 
balanced  thought. 

I  was  listening  the  other  day  to  that 
persuasive,  eloquent,  and  always  provoc- 
ative gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Mad- 
den]. He  said  this  is  a  partisan  issue. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Taft-Hartley  was  never 
partisan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  What  happened  on  Taft-Hart- 
ley? In  1946  the  Case  bill  was  passed 
by  both  Houses,  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  in  a  Democratic  Congress.  It  was 
virtually  the  same  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill. 

So  our  great  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Ford  pointed  out  yesterday,  in  1948  the 
current  President,  then  a  Congressman, 
voted  for  Taft-Hartley.  Further  than 
that,  the  present  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Albert,  voted  for  the  conference  report 
on  Taft-Hartley,  as  did  the  present  ma- 
jority whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BoGGs],  vote  for  that  confer- 
ence report  on  Taft-Hartley.  And  then 
they  voted  to  overrule  President  Tru- 
man's veto. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  passed  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of 
320  to  79.  They  overrode  the  President's 
veto  by  a  vote  of  331  to  83. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  sad  day  when 
we  come  to  the  point  of  saying  that  this 
is  a  partisan  issue.  This  is  an  issue  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  an  issue  for  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  to  stand  up  here. 
It  is  unfortunate  we  cannot  vote  on  the 
amendments  that  are  meaningful.  Many 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  believe 
deeply  in  responsible  unionism. 

Now,  the  only  thing  left  to  do,  my 
friends,  is  to  vote  to  recommit  this  bill 
in  order  that  justice  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  two  editorials  to  which  I  referred: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1965] 
Undercooked  Labor  Law 

President  Johnson's  apparently  successful 
effort  to  give  his  labor  allies  the  extra  legal 
power  they  want  without  engendering  an 
abrasive  congressional  battle  has  had  Its 
predictable  effect  of  shutting  out  any  real 
consideration  in  the  House  of  what  changes 
in  labor  law  would  be  good  for  the  country 
and  not  Just  unions. 

The  administration's  bill  to  nullify  State 
rlght-to-work  laws,  which  is  expected  to  win 
House  passage  today,  ranks  well  down  the  list 
of  priorities  in  any  program  of  labor  law  re- 
vision based  on  balanced  protection  for  work- 
ers, employers,  and  the  overall  national  in- 
terest. Its  sole  function  is  to  Invalidate  the 
legal  ban  on  the  union  shop  now  in  effect 
in  19  States  and  to  prohibit  any  other  States 
from  adopting  such  bans. 

The  question  of  whether  workers  should  be 
required  to  join  a  union  as  a  condition  of 
holding  their  jobs  has  been  a  source  of  highly 
emotional  conflict  for  more  than  a  century. 
In  many  industries  the  union  shop  has  con- 
tributed to  stability  and  responsibility  in 
labor-management  relations;  in  many  other 
industries  it  has  made  union  leaders  arro- 
gant, lazy,  and  sometimes  corrupt.  As  we 
have  previously  noted,  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  believing  that  a  uniform  national 
policy  ought  to  prevail  on  allowing  or  not  al- 
lowing the  union  shop. 

But  it  is  nonsense  to  suggest  that  the  reso- 
lution of  this  issue  Is  the  paramount  Indus- 
trial relations  problem  confronting  the 
country  or  that  a  general  green  light  for  the 
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union  ship  should  be  approved  without  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  the  rights  of  "conscien- 
tious objectors"  and  other  opponents  of 
compulsory  unionism.  The  current  shipping 
strike  directs  particularly  acute  attention  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's 
present  provision  for  halting  a  national  emer- 
gency strike.  The  Kennedy  administration 
and  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Policy  began  urging  more  effective 
emergency  procedures  more  than  4  years 
ago.  but  this  still  remains  an  area  of  total 
neglect. 

Labor  and  the  country  also  have  an  urgent 
stake  in  improving  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system,  making  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection more  comprehensive  and  erecting 
tighter  shields  against  rackets  masquerading 
as  unions.  Yet  all  these  Issues  have  had  to 
sit  on  the  back  burner.  The  best  hope  for  a 
balanced  package  of  Taft-Hartley  changes 
lies  In  the  Senate,  where  Jacob  K.  J.KVns 
of  New  York  wants  to  couple  the  rlght-to- 
work  repealer  with  other  more  needed 
amendments.  Without  such  revisions  the 
law  ought  to  be  left  alone. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1965] 
Reforming  Tait-H.*rtley 
The  question  of  repealing  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  presumably  be  de- 
cided by  the  House  today  under  very  un- 
favorable circiunstances.  We  think  the 
House  was  well  advised  to  move  the  issue  to 
the  floor  under  the  new  21-day  rule  after  the 
Rules  Committee  failed  to  give  it  clearance. 
The  Rules  Committee  had  to  be  notified  that 
the  House  will  not  tolerate  its  obstructionism 
on  this  or  any  other  measure.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  House  should  hasten 
to  give  its  approval  to  the  bill.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  served  by  laying  this  bill 
aside  until  a  more  comprehensive  modifica- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  can  be  under- 
taken. 

The  bill  before  the  House  has  the  narrow 
p\irpose  of  nullifying  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  now  In  effect  in  19  States  and  of 
forbidding  the  passage  of  similar  State  meas- 
ures In  the  future.  No  doubt  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  a  national  policy  of  tolerating 
or  not  tolerating  the  union  shop  in  indus- 
tries affecting  interstate  commerce.  In 
passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Congress  com- 
promised on  this  controversial  issue  by  let- 
ting the  States  set  up  their  own  separate  pol- 
icies. Someday  it  may  wish  to  return  to  a 
uniform  national  policy,  but  we  doubt  that 
the  time  is  now  ripe,  and  the  vehicle  being 
rushed  through  Congress  is  far  from  being 
an  appropriate  one. 

Some  weeks  ago  Senator  Javpts  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  weaknesses  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Though  he  favored  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
he  wanted  to  make  it  part  of  a  package  of 
Taft-Hartley  reforms.  Especially  vital  is  the 
Improvement  of  that  section  of  the  law  which 
deals  with  national  emergency  labor  disputes. 
Hope  of  getting  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
law  overhauled  would  be  weakened  by 
passage  of  the  present  bill. 

With  all  Its  faults,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
strikes  a  balance  between  managenient  on 
one  side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  delicate  and  complicated  balance.  If  It 
Is  going  to  be  altered,  we  think  the  changes 
should  come  after  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  entire  structure.  Both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  Labor  Committee  failed 
to  provide  any  leadership  in  such  a  venture. 
No  comprehensive  bill  in  such  a  complex  field 
could  be  written  on  the  floor  even  if  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  had  not  been 
narrowly  restricted.  Consequently  it  would 
be  desirable  if  the  House  would  tell  the  ad- 
ministration and  Its  own  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  try  again. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  situation  before 
the  House  is  troubles<»ne.    Reports  of  heavy 


log-rolling  have  come  from  Capitol  Hill. 
Midwestern  Democrats,  many  of  whom  are 
lukewarm  or  hostile  toward  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b),  have  been  Importuned  to  vote 
for  It  In  return  for  support  of  the  farm  bill. 
Most  of  the  big-city  Democrats  who  rely 
heavily  upon  the  votes  of  organized  labor 
and  look  askance  on  the  farm  bill  have  also 
been  urged  to  exchange  favor  for  favor.  No 
doubt  this  log-rolling  device  Is  as  old  as 
legislatures,  but  It  Is  a  discreditable  practice 
and  often  produces  bad  legislation. 

Both  the  farm  bill  and  modification  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits.  It  is  curious  Indeed  that  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  right-to -work  laws 
should  be  wholly  divorced  from  other  perti- 
nent Taft-Hartley  reforms  to  which  it  is 
closely  related  and  yet  should  be  linked,  in 
political  strategy,  to  the  farm  bill  in  a  totally 
different  area  of  policymaking.  This  alone 
would  seem  to  be  ample  cause  for  laying  the 
proposed  repealer  aside  until  a  better  ap- 
pro-ich  can  be  made. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  let  me  make  it  clear — Idaho 
does  not  have  a  right-to-work  law,  but 
the  possibility  of  such  cannot  help  but 
Insure  good  labor  conditions  in  my 
State,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Idaho  does  generally  have  responsible 
labor  leadership. 

However,  we  are  today  faced  with  the 
decision  of  "whether  to  serve  the  labor 
boss  or  serve  the  working  men  and  wom- 
en we  represent.  We  are  being  asked  to 
arbitrarily  subject  each  working  person 
to  a  labor  organization  whether  it  serves 
his  best  interests  or  agrees  with  his  con- 
science or  not.  We  are  being  asked  to 
surrender  the  right  of  our  constituents 
on  a  State  level  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  their  own  particular  circumstances. 

We  hear  all  sorts  of  economic  and 
moral  justifications — and  both  sides  of 
the  issue  can  supply  plenty.  But  the 
question  remains,  "Is  it  right?"  I  say 
that  it  is  not  fair  for  the  31  States  to  im- 
pose their  system  over  the  19,  or  vice 
versa.  Section  14(b)  provides  that  deli- 
cate balance  between  individual  freedom 
and  effective  collective  bargaining  also 
possible  under  the  Wagner  Act,  and  it 
is  not  fair,  practical,  nor  right  for  us  to 
repeal  this  law  unless  there  be  consider- 
able investigation  and  discussion  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  and  corrective  legis- 
lation simultaneously  adopted.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  handling  of 
union  funds  and  the  election  of  officials. 

We  are  considering  action  that  will 
place  further  unbridled  blank  check 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  labor  bosses 
that  can  only  further  restrict  the  rights 
of  the  workingman  as  well  as  all  others 
concerned,  and  encourage  a  system 
geared  to  the  greed  of  men  and  the 
eventual  downfall  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  now  cite  for  you  the  comments  of 
several  workingmen  and  union  members 
from  my  State  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  is  from  Blackfoot,  Idaho: 

Leave  the  Taft-Hartley  law  alone.  This  is 
the  only  protection  the  union  member  has 
from  the  union  bosses.    Do  not  repeal. 


The  second  is  from  Pocatello,  Idaho : 
I  am  a  union-card-carrying  man  now  for 
15  years.  I  still  believe  the  States  should 
determine  its  own  course  of  action  on  open 
or  closed  shops.  I  urge  you  to  vote  your  con- 
victions, at  all  times,  and  I  hope  Idaho  never 
has  a  rlght-to-work  law;  but  lets  keep  that 
decision  In  Idaho.    Not  In  Washington. 

The  third  is  from  Emmett,  Idaho: 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  a  recent  states- 
man concerning  labor  unions  is  the  best 
argument  for  right-to-work  laws  that  I  have 
seen.  If  the  Government  can't  prevent  union 
leaders  from  stealing  from  the  members,  the 
men  themselves  should  surely  be  permitted 
to  get  out  of  such  a  union.  "The  Federal 
Government  conceded  Thxirsday  it  was 
powerless  to  stop  the  removal  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  welfare  funds  of  two  unions. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Justice  and  Labor  Depart- 
ments told  the  Senate  Rackets  Investigating 
Subcommittee  they  can  do  nothing  about 
the  transfer  of  nearly  $4  million  from  the 
welfare  funds  of  two  New  York  City  locals  to 
research  foundations  with  headquarters  over- 
seas."    (Idaho  Daily  Statesman — UPI.) 

The  last  is  from  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho : 

Mr.  Hansen,  we  wish  to  know  how,  if  at  all, 
a  private  citizen  can  influence  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court?  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  recent  decisions  have  been  a  tremendous 
victory  for  the  criminals  and  Communists. 
The  latest  example  Is  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  concerning  the  holding  of 
labor  union  oflBce  by  Communists  as  shown 
in  the  attached  newspaper  clipping: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  5-to-4  vote,  has  just  ruled.  In  effect,  that 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  cannot  be 
prevented  from  holding  office  In  labor  unions 
and  causing  political  strikes  in  national 
emergencies.  The  law  which  Congress  passed 
has  been  declared  Invalid.  This  means  that, 
although  the  Conununist  Party  in  the  United 
States  is  dedicated  to  the  objective  of  bring- 
ing about  the  overthrow  of  tlie  American 
Government,  its  members  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  their  purpose  by 
subtle  methods  of  intrigue  and  control  over 
labor  unions."     (Dally  Statesman.) 

We  are  against  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  section  14(b).  If  14(b)  is  repealed,  the 
political  future  of  America  is  at  stake 
domination  of  our  Government  by  union 
officials.  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision mentioned  above,  it  would  make  one 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  our  Nation  being 
paralyzed  by  a  general  strike  perpetrated  by 
Communist  union  oflQclals.  In  these  days  of 
Communists,  criminals,  and  leftists  demand- 
ing their  constitutional  rights,  how  about  a 
common  ordinary  citizen  asking  for  his  con- 
stitutional rights  and  ask  that  he  continue 
having  the  choice  of  joining  a  labor  union 
or  not? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GRIDER 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Grtoeh:  Page 
2,  line  11,  strike  out  "and  (11)"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(11)  and  if  such 
labor  organization  was  selected  as  the  'epre- 
sentative  of  the  employees  in  such  unit  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  section 
9(c),  and  (Hi)". 

Page  2,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 

"(d)  Clause  (11)  of  the  first  proviso  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  become  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  these  two  amend- 
ments are  not  germane. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  -  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
simple  purpose  of  this  amendment — 
which  I  might  add  everyone  seems  to 
want — is  to  add  another  proviso  to  the 
amendment.  The  bill  as  it  is  presently 
written  requires  certain  provisos  and  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  law. 

This  proposed  amendment  simply  adds 
another  one.  The  first  one  that  is  now 
in  the  bill   in  its  present   form   says: 

If  such  labor  organization  Is  a  representa- 
tive of  employees  as  provided  In  section  9 
(a)  in  the  appropriate  collective  bargaining 
unit  covered  by  such  agreement  when 
made — 

The  amendment  says: 

And  if  such  labor  organization  was  se- 
lected as  a  representative  of  the  employees 
in  such  unit — 

The  meaning  is  that  the  union  would 
have  to  have  had  a  secret  election,  not 
every  year  but  just  once,  an  election 
sometime  in  the  process  of  establish- 
ing themselves  as  a  bargaining  agent  for 
this  plant  or  this  shop. 

Mr.  Chairaian,  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  simply  provides  the  effective 
date  on  which  this  becomes  effective,  a 
year  from  the  enactment,  in  order  to  give 
the  unions  time,  when  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so.  Where  they  have  been 
certified  by  a  show  of  cards,  it  gives  them 
a  year  in  which  to  have  the  election  and 
get  ready. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Brien)  .  The 
first  part  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
obviously  comes  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Chair's  decision  on  the  Green  amend- 
ment. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief.  I 
merely  wanted  to  comment  to  the  effect 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  is  going  to  introduce  some  kind 
of  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  because 
he  is  afraid  that  people  may  be  forced  to 
join  unions  that  are  Communist-domi- 
nated or  unions  which  may  be  corrupt. 

As  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  is 
the  author  of  a  bill,  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fin  bill,  the  very  purpose  of  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  to  democratize 
unions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.    When  I  am  through. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  how  he 
voted? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  was  not  here  then. 
Perhaps  the  reason  I  am  here  now  is  be- 
cause I  did  not  vote  for  it. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  he 
shows  great  distrust  of  his  own  offspring 
when  he  says  that  we  should  not  let  peo- 
ple into  these  unions,  because  I  say  if 
you  want  to  decommunize  the  vmions, 
then  let  fresh  blood  in. 


If  you  want  to  make  a  union  that  is 
corrupt  a  decent  xmion  you  will  need  these 
new  voices.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan emphasizes  the  inefficiency  of  his 
very  own  legislation. 

We  are  in  a  complex  society,  we  live  in 
a  democracy  and  very  often  we  may  not 
like  to  pay  taxes,  we  may  like  to  be  de- 
fended by  an  army  and  not  pay  for  it,  we 
might  like  to  have  other  things  and  not 
pay  for  them;  but  we  camiot  as  a  re- 
sponsible people  do  this.  I  say  today  it 
is  the  same  theory,  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  right-to-work  law — that  is 
a  press  agent's  dream — we  are  talking 
about  the  right-to-sponge  law,  the  right- 
to-be-parasite  law,  and  the  right-to-free- 
load  law. 

I  think  it  is  right  and  decent  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  5  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  I  have  not  listened  to  the  full  5 
hours  of  this  debate.  But  of  course  I 
come  from  one  of  the  19  States  that  the 
rest  of  you  who  are  for  this  bill  are  after. 
So  it  does  not  affect  your  State  at  all. 
My  Governor,  who  is  a  very  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President,  has  spoken 
out  bravely  against  this  bill. 

You  who  are  for  this  bill  point  with 
pride  to  having  elections  and  how  your 
people  have  spoken  in  your  respective 
States.     That  is   good.     That  is  as  it 
should  be.    But  you  pass  this  bill  today 
and  they  will  never  speak  again,  whether 
they  want  to  or  not.    You  are  revoking 
their  i-ight  to  reaffirm  or  reject  or  repeal 
or  to  institute  some  form  of,  call  it  right 
to  work,  or  a  modified  version  of  the  right 
to  work,  or  any  name  you  want  to  give  it. 
We  have  responsible  labor  leadership 
in  my  State  and  my  community,  intel- 
ligent, responsible  leadership.    The  labor 
movement  has  grown  because  of  that 
good  leadership.    I  am  not  as  well  fami- 
liar and  I  have  not  been  a  student  of  your 
particular  movement  in  some  of  your 
States,  but  I  read  the  headlines.    One  of 
the  reasons  we  can  be  proud  of  the  labor 
movement  in  my  State  and  in  my  com- 
munity is  because  they  had  to  show  they 
had  something  to  sell  to  encourage  join- 
ing the  union.     Mind  you,  I  can  fully 
understand  the  resentment  of  some  men 
working  alongside  of  another  and  getting 
the  fruits  of  the  leadership,  and  not  con- 
tribute.   But  if  my  State  and  the  other 
18  States  happen  to  be  wrong  in  your 
eyes,  give  them  the  opportunity  to  wake 
up  and  change  their  mind,  and  to  adopt 
such  systems  you  have  to  repeal  these 
right-to-work  laws. 

Do  not  do  it  for  them.  Do  not  say: 
Well  you  do  not  have  sense  enough  to 
do  it  so  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  you. 
The  same  people  Who  elect  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature  elect  me.  If  the 
unions  have  a  meritorious  proposition, 
and  they  do  in  many  respects,  I  think 
they  can  convince  the  legislature  to  re- 
peal or  amend  the  Texas  right-to-work 
law.  This  is  a  serious  question  before 
us  today.    It  affects  many  people  in  and 


out  of  the  unions — that  is  true.  But  I 
say  the  man  in  a  union  in  my  State  if 
it  is  not  run  the  way  he  wants  it  to,  can 
quit  now.  But  if  you  pass  this  bill,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  quit — not  unless  he 
wants  to  lose  his  job. 

Why  pick  on  the  other  19  States? 
This  does  not  affect  you  at  all  except — 
and  I  repeat — you  pass  this  bill  and  you 
will  not  have  anjrthing  to  worry  about  or 
to  brag  about  whether  your  people  vote 
to  reaffirm  or  to  disapprove  the  right-to- 
work  law  because  they  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  again. 

I  urge  this  bill  be  defeated  and  leave 
the  States  free  to  adopt  their  own  laws 
in  this  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rvUe,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closm-e  Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  of  section  8(a)  (3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  H.  Res.  437,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.   Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Griffin  moves  that  the  bill  H.R.  77 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  200,  nays  223,  not  voting  10, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  208] 
YEAS— 200 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 


Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Bvirleson 

Bxirton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 


Callan 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
C'onable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
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Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Puqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green,  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Qubser 

Giu^ney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Kali 

Halleck 

Hansen. Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Ho.'^mer 

Hull 
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Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lli>scomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mahon 

Mai  Hard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Morse 

Morton 

Murray 

N^lsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 

P:issman 

Poage 

Potr 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reid.  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

NAYS — 223 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubbleneld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tliomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

Utt 

Waggon  ner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Bjrrne,  Pa. 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
.  Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmond.son 
Edwards.  Calif, 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Farnsley 


Parnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

F.no 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Friedel 
Fu    on.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
GUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Han.sen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Hick.s 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungat« 
Hiiot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 


Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kini:.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kuiikel 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murphy. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

GHara.  HI. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 


111. 
N.Y. 


Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roxish 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

S^'lor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 


Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

■Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

White,  Idaho 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Bonner 
Bow 
Cahlll 
Colmer 


Hanna 
Keogh 
McVicker 
St  Germain 


Thomas 
Toll 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 
Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  _ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221.  nays  203,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  209] 
YEAS— 221 


Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
DvUskl 


Duncan,  Greg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Farnsley 

Parnum 

Felghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
GlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 


Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Kirsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

K'rwan 

Khiczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellsworth 


Price 

Pucinski 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Held  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

NAYS— 203 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Puqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green,  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gub.ser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hai^sen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrtun 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mills 


Shipley 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Tunney 

Tupper 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

White,  Idaho 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablocki 
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Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morton 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Reid.  111. 

Reilel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 
Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

wrilams 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 


Bonner 

Bow 

Cahlll 


NOT  VOTING — 8 
Colmer  Thomas 


Keogh 
McVlcker 


Toll 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Wldnall  against. 
Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 
Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "yes."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
interstate  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."; requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Boggs,  and  Mr.  Pearson  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  charts,  and  tables,  on 
H.R.  77,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Wldnall 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
without  amendment,  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  1771.  An  act  to  establish  a  5-day 
workweek  for  postmasters,  and  for  other 
purposes; 
"H.R.  6622.  An  act  to  exempt  the  postal 
field  service  from  section  1310  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1952;   and     _ 

H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6675)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a 
supplementary  health  benefits  program 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance, to  increase  benefits  under  the 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance System,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  4)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants 
for  research  and  development,  to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  standards 
of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing. 


TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  ACT  (75  STAT.  612),  AS 
AMENDED  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  473  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  473 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9026)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  and,  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  rule  will  observe  that  this 
rule  provides  2  hours  of  general  debate, 
after  which  the  bill  will  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

I  know  of  no  controversy  on  the  rule. 
It  simply  extends  and  amends  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  under  H.R.  9026. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  observe  we  are 
back  now  to  normal  procedure  in  the 
House,  wherein  the  minority  is  granted 
30  minutes  of  time  without  any  fuss;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  was  on  the  floor  during  consid- 
eration of  the  previous  rule,  and  the  mi- 
nority was  granted  30  minutes  under  that 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  took  a  lot  of  persua- 
sion to  get  it;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  know,  I  must 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  was 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 


(H.R.  9026)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. 

According  to  page  2  of  the  report,  H.R. 
9026  would  authorize  $115  million  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  makes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  Peace  Corps  Act  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  the  statistics  that  I  have, 
and  if  I  remember  them  correctly,  there 
have  been  13,725  volunteers  sent  over- 
seas since  the  start  of  the  program;  3,900 
have  returned,  and  about  3,000  more  will 
return  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
program  is  in  efifect  in  45  countries.  It 
has  been  discontinued  in  a  few  countries. 
The  program  will  be  extended  a  little 
bit  from  the  standpoint  of  social  security 
coverage,  physical  examination,  and 
dental  care.  Some  30  women  who  volun- 
teered in  the  Peace  Corps  have  since 
married,  and  have  had  children.  This 
provides  medical  care. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  and 
I  believe  the  bill  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  correct 
the  gentleman's  statement.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  came  out  of  the  committee  unan- 
imously, but  that  is  a  minor  point.  The 
gentleman  did  state  that  this  is  an  open 
rule.  When  he  mentions  an  open  rule. 
contraiT  to  the  bill  we  just  passed,  it  will 
be  in  order  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
bill  with  the  hope  they  will  not  all  be 
ruled  out  on  points  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
correct.  There  are  separate  views  filed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Derwinski].  I  will  correct  the  record 
on  that,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WAR 
ON  POVERTY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  War  on  Poverty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTTION  271  OF 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  474).  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  474 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8856)  to  amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Smith  1,  and,  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  self- 
explanatoi-y.  It  makes  in  order  the  bill, 
H.R.  8856.  which  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  It  provides  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate  and  is  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith  1 . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  SisKl,  this  is 
an  open  rule  providing  for  2  hours  of  de- 
bate for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
8856.  which  amends  section  271  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

This  bill  was  up  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  a  week  or  so  ago  and  al- 
though it  received  a  majority  vote,  it  did 
not  receive  a  two-thirds  vote.  So  a  rule 
was  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Because  of  the  rather  peculiar  wording 
in  that  law  which  supposedly  was  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  could 
have  their  wires  overhead  and  not  be  re- 
quired by  local  authorities  and  local  cities 
and  ordinances  to  place  them  under- 
ground, suit  was  brought  in  the  district 
court  after  some  confusion,  I  believe,  up 
around  Woodside.  Calif.,  where  the 
powerlines  go  down  to  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. The  district  court  held  in  favor  of 
permitting  the  wires  to  go  overhead.  The 
appellate  court,  as  I  understand,  ruled 
to  the  contrary. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  place  this  line 
overhead.  If  they  are  required  to  be 
placed  underground,  it  will  cost  about  $4 
million  more. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
for  what  value  it  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  if  we  have  cities  that  have  ordi- 
nances trying  to  keep  their  city  clean  and 


the  like,  the  Federal  Grovernment  should 
comply  with  the  regulations.  They  say 
they  want  the  powerlines  underground. 
We  have  President  Johnson's  recommen- 
dation and  request  to  clean  up  the  high- 
ways and  the  parks  and  to  get  the  old 
junked  automobiles  out  of  the  areas  and 
to  make  the  scenery  more  beautiful.  So 
if  a  city  wants  to  go  ahead  and  a  com- 
munity let  us  say.  requires  powerlines  to 
be  placed  underground,  then  I  personally 
feel  that  the  Federal  agencies  should 
comply.  The  cities  I  represent  have  or- 
dinances that  way  and  I  feel  the  Federal 
Gover;-unent  should  cooperate  and  com- 
ply with  such  local  regulations. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  want  to  correct  an  impression 
that  might  have  been  left  that  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  through  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  is  favorable  to  placing  these 
lines  underground.  The  lines  involved 
here  are  not  distribution  lines,  which  it 
would  cost  about  $50,000  a  mile  to  put 
underground.  These  are  very-high- 
tension,  220-kilovolt  lines  that  carry  a 
tremendous  powerload.  It  is  not  feasible 
to  put  them  underground. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  it  places  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  a  very  unenviable  posi- 
tion, being  the  only  department  or 
agency  of  Government  which  could  not 
build  these  lines  despite  a  local  ordinance 
simply  because  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
was  written,  we  hope,  at  the  time  care- 
fully to  make  sure  that  the  sale  of  power 
which  comes  out  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
that  the  Commission  licenses  should  be 
under  local  ordinances  and  rules  and 
regulations. 

That  clause  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  AEC  had  to  be  under  local  laws 
and  regulations  as  to  buying  power  to 
bring  into  its  facilities,  which  was  not 
intended  by  Congress. 

The  bill  is  designed  for  the  purposes 
of  placing  the  AEC  on  a  par  with  all 
other  agencies  and  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger!  . 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  should  understand  thoroughly 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  Before 
section  271  provided: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authority  or  regulations  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with  respect 
to  the  generation,  sale,  and  transmission  of 
electric   power. 

Now  they  seek  to  amend  the  section, 
and  what  would  they  do? 

It  reads: 

Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  confer  upon  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency  any  authority  to  regulate, 
control,  or  restrict  any  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

That  goes  far  beyond  the  right  of  any 
other  Federal  agency.  They  can  go  into 
a  community  and  they  can  violate  the 
safety  laws.    They  can  violate  the  health 


laws.  They  can  do  anything  they  want 
to  under  this  amendment,  and  pay  no 
resp>ect  whatsoever  to  any  local  agency. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something 
about  local  agencies  which  are  interested 
in  this. 

In  southern  California,  there  is  the  Nu- 
clear Power  for  Progress  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. The  AEC  is  attempting  to  put  a 
nuclear  powerplant  in  Corral  Canyon  in 
the  Malibu  area. 

The  letter  says: 

Opponents  of  the  project,  chiefly  In  the 
Malibu  area,  have  been  articulate  in  ex- 
pressing their  views. 

But  under  the  amendment  they  will 
have  no  power  whatsoever  to  prevent  the 
AEC  from  establishing  that  facility  in 
their  territory. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Sanitarians.  They  point 
out  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  leu- 
kemia and  cancer  along  the  Columbia 
River  and  in  Portland  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  radioisotop>es  from  the  Hanford 
plant  are  seeping  into  the  Columbia 
River.    They  offer  a  protest  to  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No.  I  do  not  yield  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Oregon  Malignancy  Pat- 
tern Physiographically  Related  to  Han- 
ford, Wash.,  Radioisotope  Storage"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  the  AEC  is  doing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  gentlemans  request. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  the  way  the 
AEC  has  been  operating,  continuously 
overriding  anything  that  a  local  agency 
wants  to  do.  They  feel  that  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  supreme, 
that  the  local  agency  has  no  power  what- 
soever. They  feel  they  can  do  anything 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people  and 
not  be  accountable  to  any  local  agency  at 
all. 

I  have  another  matter  here,  so  far  as 
beautification  is  concerned.  This  is  from 
the  city  of  Claremont,  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  a  letter  they  have  writ- 
ten to  the  President : 

Your  efforts  to  crystallize  the  awareness  of 
people  throughout  the  Nation  on  the  need 
for  beautification  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  city  of  Claremont.  We  agree  that  a  larger 
portion  of  the  country's  national  Income  can 
be  channeled  into  eliminating  manmade 
ugliness — with  noble  purpose — to  uplift  the 
spirit  of  man. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  blight  on  today's  ur- 
ban landscape  Is  the  75-year  accumulation 
of  overhead  electrical  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution lines. 

Yet  the  city  of  Claremont,  if  this 
amendment  passes,  will  have  no  author- 
ity whatsoever  to  interfere  with  anything 
that  the  AEC  might  do,  because  under 
this  amendment  for  which  they  are  ask- 
ing there  is  no  activity  of  the  AEC  that 
can  be  subject  to  any  State,  local,  or  city 
ordinance  of  any  kind. 
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Recently  there  was  a  question  of  the 
business  people  trying  to  beautify  their 
localities.  The  local  zoning  ordinance 
under  Federal  pressure  will  bear  down 
on  unsightly  and  drab  business.  Sec- 
ondly, which  business  will  go  along  with 
the  idea  to  get  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loans  which  they  otherwise  might 
not  get.  So  tlie  Federal  Government, 
in  order  to  beautify  independent  busi- 
ness locations,  is  now  willing  to  loan 
the  business  people  money  to  beautify 
their  locations,  and  it  is  under  Fed- 
eral pressure  that  that  is  being  done. 
However,  here  we  liave  a  Federal  agency 
which  goes  into  the  territory  of  a  com- 
munity and  violates  an  ordinance  and 
violates  the  county  restrictions,  because 
both  the  county,  Menlo  Park,  and  Wood- 
side  have  all  passed  resolutions  against 
this  overhead  line.  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  if  this  amendment  is  passed  it  will 
have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
Woodside  location,  but  if  you  want  to 
vote  against  this,  your  vote  may  save 
your  own  district.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  act  can  have  anything  to  do  with 
v/hat  the  court  already  said.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  attorney  who  beat  the  AEC 
in  the  circuit  court  by  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  if  they  go  back  into  court, 
they  have  to  go  back  under  the  law  that 
they  went  in  on.  If  they  want  to  start 
a  new  suit,  then  they  can  take  advantage 
of  this  law.  However,  that  will  take 
about  2  years.  We  will  cover  all  of  this 
tomorrow.  I  am  just  taking  this  time  to 
give  you  a  little  b't  of  an  idea  so  that 
you  can  study  it  ton-ght  and  ask  for  this 
report  and  study  this  amendment  and 
see  what  the  AEC  is  really  attempting  to 
do  to  the  States  and  local  communities 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PuciNSKi]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  President  made  a  historic 
announcement  which  shows  the  enormity 
of  his  compassion  for  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent had  .served  notice  on  the  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam  thot  we  are  not  going 
to  be  driven  out  of  Vietnam.  He  has 
fortified  that  decision  by  sending  addi- 
tional troops  there,  but  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Johnson  has  asked  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  explore 
every  single  s venue  and  every  single 
possible  way  of  resolving  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  the  President's 
decision  today  should  be  a  source  of 
great  hope  for  all  Americans,  because 
it  shows  while  the  President  is  not  going 
to  yield  to  communism  in  Vietnam,  at 
the  same  time  the  President  is  doing 
eveiTthi;"ig  he  can  to  explore  every  pos- 
sible way  of  resolving  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  without  any  escalation. 

I  think  the  action  of  Mr.  Johnson  to- 
day should  also  be  a  source  of  great  hope 
for  chose  who  have  voiced  a  great  desire 
that  the  war  not  be  escalated.  I  think 
this  is  the  road  to  peace  and  I  think  it 


is  the  road  to  victory  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam.  I  congi'atulate  the  President 
for  his  forthright  position. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  time  now  to  argue 
the  merits  of  this  resolution.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Younger] 
is  appallingly  misinformed  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  resolution.  The  provision 
he  refers  to  merely  is  a  statement  that 
section  271  does  not  confer  upon  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  the  right 
to  regulate  or  control. 

Those  rules  and  regulations  which 
exist  now  in  other  acts,  of  course,  still 
exist.  But  this  particular  section  does 
not  confer  any  new  or  additional  au- 
thority. Of  course,  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  health  and  the  other  matters 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  his 
statement,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
misinformed  statements  on  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  that  I  have  ever  heard. 
I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  case;  we  will 
argue  it  tomorrow  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Adequate  time  will  be  given  to 
both  the  proponents  and  opponents  to 
state  their  positions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


has  to  do  with  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  I  know  of  no 
basic  objections  to  the  rule,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiSKl.  This  is  an  open  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8310,  the 
extension  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  This  is  a  3-year  extension,  but 
only  a  1-year  authorization.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  follow  the  bill,  from  my  stand- 
point, to  establish  actually  the  exact 
amount  of  money  involved.  If  I  have 
added  up  my  figures  correctly,  it  looks 
like  S385  million  for  next  year,  about  $461 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  and 
approximately  $526  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  which,  for  the  3  years,  makes  a 
total  of  $1,372  billion. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  is  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  act,  but  only  a 
1-year  authorization  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  fine 
program.  They  expect  to  rehabilitate 
some  200,000  people  this  year.  I  ap- 
prove the  program.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jections to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  486,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov/s: 
H.    Res.   486 

Resolved,  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  to  assist  In  providing  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  financing  and  administration 
of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
services  and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  blU  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith].  Pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  bill  H.R.  8310,  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate.    It  is  an  open  rule.    It 


COMMUNIST-BACKED  STUDENT 
NONVIOLENT  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE  PLANS  TO  SEIZE 
CHAMBER  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ON  MONDAY,  AU- 
GUST 9,  TO  PROTEST  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S POSITION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  nationally  syndicated  columns  have 
reported  recently  on  the  plans  of  the 
Communist-backed  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  to  seize  this 
Chamber  Monday,  August  9,  to  protest 
the  President's  position  in  Vietnam. 
If  this  disgrace  is  allowed  to  come  about, 
if  this  hallowed  Chamber  is  turned  into 
a  Roman  arena  for  a  sounding  board  for 
the  propaganda  of  this  rabble  group,  the 
dignity  of  this  House  will  have  sunk  to  a 
nadir  never  before  suffered  and  from 
which  it  can  never  completely  recover. 

This  so-called  committee  is  not  a  com- 
mittee, it  is  a  mob.  It  contains  no 
students,  only  radical.  Communist-in- 
filtrated gangs  of  agitators.  It  is  not 
nonviolent,  but  dedicated  to  violence  for 
the  sake  of  the  party  line. 

It  is  well  known  that  Snick  gets  its 
funds  from  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund,  a  cited  Communist 
front,    operated    by    Anne    and    Carl 
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Braden,  both  of  whom  have  been  identi- 
fied in  sworn  testimony  as  Communists. 

Their  plan  to  seize  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  August  9  must  be  thwarted  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  I  call  upon  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  protest  this 
plot  and  unite  in  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  meet  this  threat  to  the 
sanctity  of  this  Chamber. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  may 
have  missed  these  two  columns  when 
they  first  appeared,  I  call  attention  to 
the  first,  by  Victor  Riesel.  of  July  15,  and 
the  second,  by  Evans  and  Novak,  of 
July  27. 

[From  the  Shreveport  Journal,  July  15,  1965] 
Lettwing  Plans 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington. — Soon  the  August  9  move- 
ment will  smash  its  way  Into  the  Nation's 
headlines.  On  that  day  It  will  attempt  to 
occupy  the  Chamber  of  Congress,  House  of 
Represer.tatlves  here. 

On  that  day  a  coalition  of  leftwing  union- 
ists, young  workers  recruited  from  big  fac- 
tories, poverty  actionists  from  the  big  cities, 
students"  leaders,  pacifists,  and  the  vaca- 
tioning campus  anti-Vietnam  leaders  will 
move  into  the  Cnpitol  Building. 

They  will  lead  an  attempt  to  walk  around 
the  House  Chamber.  Then  the  action  blue- 
print c.tIIs  for  a  sudden  dive  for  empty  seats 
of  Congressmen  who  are  off  the  floor.  Many 
of  them  will  be,  since  August  9  is  a  summer 
Monday. 

Realizing  there  will  be  police  action, 
leaders  of  the  newly  coordinated  movement 
which  will  be  known  as  WAP — Washington 
Action  Project — plan  to  sit  down  wherever 
they  are  stopped.  There  they  intend  to  re- 
main until  dragged  out  and  arrested. 

August  9.  1965.  may  yet  be  heralded  in 
some  corners  of  the  world  as  the  day  the 
proletariat  arose  and  attempted  to  seize  the 
American  Congress. 

However,  the  WAP's  intent  is  to  sit  down 
in  the  House  seats,  convene  a  congress  of 
unrepresented  people  and  call  for  "peace" 
in  Vietnam. 

Previous  to  the  planned  invasion  of  Con- 
gress— all  of  which  is  being  carefully  devel- 
oped in  an  office  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
here — there  will  be  a  day-long  series  of  work- 
shops. 

What  makes  this  operation  a  significant 
development  in  the  so-called  peace  move- 
ment is  the  presence  of  a  leftwing  unionist 
in  the  30-man  WAP  coordinating  conunlt- 
tee.  He's  Rurs  Nixon,  who  has  powerful 
connections  in  a  series  of  militant.  Independ- 
ent labor  unions.  His  contacts  reach  Into 
unions  covering  plants  in  the  electronic, 
electrical,  and  atomic  equipment  and  com- 
munication fields  and  on  some  waterfronts. 

Nixon,  an  accomplished  organizer  and 
strategist,  is  counted  on  to  bring  in  the 
manpower  which  the  peace  groups  have 
lacked.  Apparently  there  are  sufficient  funds. 
Staffs  are  maintained.  Considerable  lodging 
is   supplied. 

But  numbers  are  needed  for  the  series  of 
picket  lines  and  mass  demonstrations  now 
planned  on  a  front  stretching  from  the 
Pentagon  on  to  the  White  House,  then  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  into  the  Congress  Itself. 

The  next  step,  it  is  believed  by  security 
people,  will  be  attempts  to  move  into  arms 
factories  and  industrial  plants  providing  the 
logistic  support  for  the  Vietnamese  fighting. 

If  thousands  of  workers- — especially  young 
people  now  entering  the  labor  market — can 
be  convinced  that  it  Is  wrong  to  produce 
for  war,  there  could  be  sizable  demonstra- 
tions in  and  outside  the  plant  gates  of  key 
mills  and  factories. 

Plant  security  directors  and  Industrial- 
labor  relations  men,  working  closely  with 
non-left    union    chiefs,    have    observed   the 


spreading  Influence  In  labor  of  antl-Vlet- 
namists.  Already  a  large  Midwest  local  of 
a  huge  national  union  has  permitted  its 
publication  to  state  that  American  generals 
are  gleefully  permitting  our  troops  to  qhoot 
colored  people  In  Asia  by  the  thousands. 

Such  growing  infiltration  could  have  its 
impact  on  America  even  If  Just  a  handful 
of    workers   take   the   propaganda   seriously. 

That  August  9  movement  could  really 
touch  things  off  that  morning. 


The  Moses  Rally 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Just  how  far  militant  elements  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  have  been  sidetracked  from 
their  proper  course  soon  will  be  seen  in  a 
civil  disobedience  rally  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Unpubllclzed  so  far,  an  "Assembly  of  Un- 
represented People  to  Declare  Peace"  Is 
planned  for  August  6-9  In  Washington  (co- 
inciding with  the  20th  anniversary  of  atomic 
attacks  on  Japan.) 

A  two-page  flyer  privately  distributed  to 
possible  participants  minces  no  words  about 
the  true  purpose  of  the  assembly — to  get  an- 
tiwar protesters  arrested  at  the  door  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol. 

But  most  interesting  about  the  flyer  is 
the  identification  of  the  assembly  head- 
quarters as  107  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
in  Washington.  For  this  is  the  office  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (Snick),  which  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned almost  wholly  with  civil  rights  and 
not  at  all  with  foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  the  flyer  says  correspondence 
should  be  directed  to  the  Rhode  Island  Av- 
enue address  In  care  of  Bob  Parrls.  This  is 
none  other  than  Robert  Moses,  who  gained  a 
nationwide  reputation  as  the  mystical  and 
eloquent  leader  of  Snick's  Mississippi  sum- 
mer project  of  1964  (then  left  Mississippi 
and  started  using  his  middle  name  of  "Par- 
rls" to  prevent  development  of  a  personality 
cult.) 

Though  he  now  holds  no  Snick  office,  Moses 
remains  its  inspirational  leader — embodying 
Snick's  most  disturbing  tendencies.  (For  in- 
stance, liberals  remain  dismayed  by  Moses' 
collaboration  with  such  tired  old  figure  of 
the  far  left  as  Russ  Nixon,  general  manager 
of  the  Communist  National  Guardian  (who 
has  helped  plan  the  Aug.  6-9  assembly) .) 

Far  more  disturbing  than  Moses'  alliances 
Is  his  view  that  couples  white  racism  in  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  campaign  against  Commu- 
nist terrorists  in  Vietnam.  An  admiring 
article  in  the  Nation  quotes  Moses  as  con- 
tending that  the  1964  murder  of  civil  rights 
workers  In  Mississippi  "is  related  to  napalm 
bombing  of  objects  in  Vietnam." 

Moses'  objectives  are  spelled  out  in  the  two- 
page  flyer. 

On  August  6  (anniversary  of  the  Hiroshima 
bombing)  protestors  will  gather  at  the  White 
House.  It  is  added  cryptically:  "There  may 
be  nonviolent  civil  disobedience  by  a  small 
number  of  the  signers  who  will  seek  to  pre- 
sent the  declaration  (refusing  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  the  war  in  Vietnam)  to  the 
President."  This  Is  only  a  tame  prelude  to 
Augvist  9  (the  anniversary  of  the  Nagasaki 
bombing) .  "Those  members  of  the  assembly 
of  unrepresented  people  in  a  position  to  face 
possible  arrest  and  willing  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  nonviolent  behavior  •  •  •  will  as- 
semble and  walk  toward  the  Capitol  with  the 
Intention  of  convening  the  assembly  In  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  thus  deny  that  Congress  has  the  right 
to  declare  war  In  our  names." 

The  Inevitable  result:  Mass  arrests,  police 
dragging  away  demonstrators  and  (though 
this  Is  not  the  intention  of  many  demonstra- 
tors) fuel  for  the  Communist  propaganda 
mills. 

The  broader-range  result  Is  increased  en- 
tanglement of  Snick  from  civil  rights  mod- 


erates. Indeed,  by  Its  own  radicalism.  Snick 
has  so  isolated  itself  that  it  is  starving  to 
death. 

Foundations,  labor  unions,  and  other 
liberal  organizations  have  quietly  choked 
off  funds  to  Snick,  which  cannot  now  meet 
Its  meager  payroll.  Snick's  remaining  white 
liberal  friends  are  flnding  it  hard  to  raise 
a  few  thousand  dollars  this  summer. 

But  this  should  be  no  ciiuse  for  Joy  by 
respectable  liberals.  For  '  Snick's  steady 
movement  toward  the  far  left  and  oblivion  is 
a  tragedy  for  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Conceived  spontaneously  during  the  1960  sit- 
ins,  Snick  Is  the  one  civil  rights  organization 
that  consistently  has  appeal  for  idealistic 
youth. 

Furthermore,  the  lethargic  civil  rights 
summer  in  the  South  can  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  deflection  of  Snick's  militants 
by  fringe  civil  rights  Issues  (notably  the 
quixotic  effort  to  unseat  Mississippi's  Con- 
gressmen)  and  nonclvll  rights  Issues. 

Unhappily,  with  the  civil  rights  movement 
In  the  doldrums  In  the  Deep  South,  the  main 
target  for  Bob  Moses  and  his  civil  rights  mili- 
tants Is  Lyndon  Johnson's  foreign  policy. 
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ATOMIC  DIPLOMACY:   HIROSHIMA 
AND  POTSDAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
new  book,  entitled  "Atomic  Diplomacy: 
Hiroshima  and  Potsdam."  v/as  published 
by  Simon  &  Schuster.  The  author  is  Gar 
Alperovitz,  who  formerly  sen'ed  as  a  leg- 
islative assistant  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  is  presently  legislative  direc- 
tor under  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  book  is  an  account  of  the  influence 
of  the  first  atomic  bomb  upon  American 
diplomacy  in  1945.  It  also  attempts  to 
examine  available  evidence  on  the  deci- 
sion to  use  the  bomb,  but  it  reaches  no 
final  answers  on  this  matter,  concludinir 
that  further  information  is  needed  be- 
fore a  firm  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

The  book  in  its  original  form  won  the 
author  his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  Enrrland.  He  is  on  the 
faculty  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
is  on  leave  to  work  in  the  Senate.  The 
book  is  a  serious  study  about  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter,  and  I  believe 
other  Members  will  be  interested  in  an 
article  based  upon  it,  and  in  a  number 
of  early  reviews  it  has  received. 

The  article  and  reviews  follow: 

[From  the  Progressive,  August  1965] 

Twenty  Years  After  Hdioshima:   Why  We 

Dropped  the  Bomb 

(By  Gar  Alperovitz) 

(This  article  Is  adapted  from  Gar  Alpero- 
vitz' "Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and 
Potsdam,"  just  published  by  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter. In  the  book  the  author  uses  some  1,400 
citations  to  document  the  thesis  emphasized 
in  the  article  below.  Much  of  "Atomic  Di- 
plomacy" Is  based  on  previously  unpublished 
portions  of  the  diaries  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew,  and  Adm.  William 
D.  Leahy,  who  was  Chief  of  Staff  to  President 
Truman.  Mr.  Alperovitz  is  an  American 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Eng- 
land, who  Is  now  on  leave  as  legislative  di- 


rector for  Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Alperovitz  served  as  special 
consultant  in  the  preparation  of  the  recent 
NBC  white  paper,  "The  Decision  To  Use  the 
.atomic  Bomb." — The  Editors.) 

President  Truman. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  I  should  have  a  talk  with  you 
as  soon  as  possible  on  a  highly  secret  mat- 
ter. I  mentioned  it  to  you  shortly  after  you 
took  office,  but  have  not  urged  it  since  on 
account  of  the  pressure  you  have  been  un- 
der. It,  however,  has  such  a  bearing  on  our 
present  foreign  relations  and  has  such  an 
Important  effect  upon  all  my  thinking  in 
this  field  that  I  think  you  ought  to  knew 
about  it  without  much  further  delay. 
Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

April  24,  1945. 

This  note  was  written  12  days  after  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt's  death  and  2  weeks  be- 
fore World  War  II  ended  in  Europe.  The 
following  day  Secretary  Stimson  advised 
President  Truman  that  the  "highly  secret 
matter"  would  have  a  decisive  effect  upon 
America's  postwar  foreign  policy.  Stimson 
then  outlined  the  role  the  atomic  bomb 
would  play  in  America's  relations  with  other 
countries.  In  diplomacy,  he  confided  to  his 
diary,  the  weapon  would  be  a  master  card. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  postwar  problems 
unfolded  as  rapidly  as  the  Allied  armies  con- 
verged in  central  Europe.  During  the  fight- 
ing which  preceded  Nazi  surrender  the  Red 
army  conquered  a  great  belt  of  territory 
bordering  the  Soviet  Union.  Debating  the 
consequences  of  this  fact,  American  policy- 
makers defined  a  series  of  Interrelated  prob- 
lems: What  political  and  economic  pattern 
was  likely  to  emerge  in  eastern  and  central 
Europe?  Would  Soviet  influence  predomi- 
nate? Most  important,  what  power^if 
any — did  the  United  States  have  to  effect 
the  ultimate  settlement  on  the  very  borders 
of  Russia? 

Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin  had  at- 
tempted to  resolve  these  issues  of  East-West 
influence  at  the  February  1945,  Yalta  Confer- 
ence. With  the  Red  army  clearly  in  control 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  West  was  in  a  weak 
bargaining  position.  It  was  important  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  Stalin  before 
.'Vnierican  troops  began  their  planned  with- 
drawal from  the  European  Continent.  Po- 
land, the  first  major  country  intensely  dis- 
cussed by  the  Big  Three,  took  on  unusual 
significance;  the  balance  of  influence  struck 
between  Soviet-oriented  and  Western- 
oriented  politicians  In  the  Government  of 
this  one  country  could  set  a  pattern  for  big- 
power  relationships  In  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Although  the  Yalta  Conference  ended  with 
A  signed  accord  covering  Poland,  within  a 
lew  weeks  it  was  clear  that  allied  under- 
standing was  more  apparent  than  real.  None 
of  the  heads  of  government  Interpreted  the 
pomewhat  vague  agreement  In  the  same  way. 
Churchill  began  to  press  for  more  \^estern 
influence;  Stalin  urged  less.  True  to  his 
well-known  policy  of  cooperation  and  con- 
ciliation, Roosevelt  attempted  to  achieve  a 
more  deflnite  understanding  for  Poland  and 
u  pattern  for  East-West  relations  in  Europe. 
Caught  for  much  of  the  last  of  his  life  be- 
tweea  the  determination  of  Churchill  and 
the  stubbornness  of  Stalin.  Roosevelt  at 
times  fired  off  angry  cables  to  Moscow,  and 
fit  others  warned  London  against  an  "at- 
tempt to  evade  the  fact  that  we  placed,  as 
clearly  shown  in  the  agreement,  somewhat 
more  emphasis  •  •  •  (on  Soviet-oriented 
Polish  politicians  In  the  government]." 

President  Roosevelt  died  on  April  12,  1945, 
only  2  months  after  Yalta.  When  President 
Truman  met  with  Secretary  Stimson  to  dis- 
cuss the  "bearing"  of  the  atomic  bomb  upon 
foreign  relations,  the  powers  were  deeply  en- 
snarled  in  a  tense  public  struggle  over  the 
meaning  of  the  Yalta  agreement.     Poland 


had  come  to  symbolize  all  East-West  rela- 
tions. Truman  was  forced  to  pick  up  the 
tangled  threads  of  policy  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  broader,  more  complex  issues 
Involved. 

Herbert  Fels,  a  noted  expert  on  the  period, 
has  written  that  "Truman  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  depart  from  Roosevelt's 
course  or  renounce  his  ways."  Others  have 
argued  that  "we  tried  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Russians."  It  is  often  believed  that  Ameri- 
can policy  followed  a  coaciliatory  course, 
changing — in  reaction  to  Soviet  intransi- 
gence— only  in  1947  with  the  Truman  doc- 
trine and  the  Marshall  plan.  My  own  belief 
Is  somewhat  different.  It  derives  from  the 
comment  of  Mr.  Trvunan's  Secretary  of  State, 
James  F.  'Bjines,  that  by  early  autumn  of 
1945  It  was  "understandable"  that  Soviet 
leaders  should  feel  American  policy  had 
shifted  radically  after  Roosevelt's  death:  It 
is  now  evident  that,  far  from  following  his 
predecessor's  policy  of  cooperation,  shortly 
after  taking  office  President  Truman 
launched  a  powerful  foreign  policy  initiative 
aimed  at  reducing  or  eliminating  Soviet  In- 
fluence in  Europe. 

The  ultimate  point  of  this  study  is  not, 
however,  that  America's  approach  to  Russia 
changed  after  Roosevelt.  Bather  it  is  that 
the  atomic  bomb  played  a  role  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policy,  particularly  in  connection 
with  President  Truman's  only  meeting  with 
Stalin,  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  late  July 
and  early  August  1945.  Again,  my  judgment 
differs  from  Feis'  conclusion  that  "the  light 
of  the  explosion  'brighter  than  a  thousand 
suns'  filtered  into  the  conference  rooms  at 
Potsdam  only  as  a  distant  gleam."  I  believe 
new  evidence  proves  not  only  that  the 
atomic  bomb  Influenced  diplomacy,  but  that 
it  determined  much  of  Mr.  Truman's  shift  to 
a  tough  policy  aimed  at  forcing  Soviet  ac- 
quiescence to  American  plans  for  Eastern 
and  central  Europe. 

The  weapon  gave  him  an  entirely  new 
feeling  of  confidence,  the  President  told  his 
Secretary  of  War.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  By  the 
time  of  Potsdam.  Mr.  Truman  had  been  ad- 
vised on  the  role  of  the  atomic  bomb  by 
both  Secretary  Stimson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes.  Though  the  two  men  differed 
as  to  tactics,  each  urged  a  tough  line.  Part 
of  my  study  attempts  to  define  how  closely 
Truman  followed  a  subtle  policy  outlined  by 
Stimson.  and  to  what  extent  he  followed  the 
straightforward  advice  of  Byrnes  that  the 
bomb  (in  Mr.  Truman's  words)  "put  us  in  a 
position  to  dictate  our  own  terms  at  the  end 
of  the  war." 

Stalin's  approach  seems  to  have  been  cau- 
tiously moderate  during  the  brief  few  months 
here  described.  It  is  perhaps  symbolized  by 
the  Soviet-sponsored  free  elections  which 
routed  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  in 
the  autumn  of  1945.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
interpret  this  moderation,  nor  to  explain 
how  or  why  Soviet  policy  changed  to  the 
harsh  totalitarian  controls  characteristic  of 
the  period  after  1946. 

The  judgment  that  Truman  radically  al- 
tered Roosevelt's  policy  in  mid- 1945  never- 
theless obviously  suggests  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture for  interpretations  of  the  cold  war. 
In  late  1945.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  ob- 
served in  Moscow  that  "before  the  atom 
bomb  was  used,  I  would  have  said.  yes.  I  was 
sure  we  could  keep  the  peace  with  Russia. 
Now  I  don't  know.  •  *  *  People  are  fright- 
ened and  disturbed  all  over.  Everyone  feels 
Insecure  again."  To  what  extent  did  post- 
war Soviet  policies  derive  from  insecurity 
based  upon  a  fear  of  America's  atom  bomb 
and  changed  policy?  I  stop  short  of  this 
fundamental  question,  concluding  that  fur- 
ther rese.-u-ch  is  needed  to  test  Secretary  Stim- 
son's  Judgment  that  "the  problem  of  our 
satisfactory  relations  with  Russia  [was]  not 
merely  connected  with  but   [was]   virtually 


dominated   by   the   problem   of   the   atomic 
bomb." 

Similarly,  I  believe  more  research  and  more 
information  are  needed  to  reach  a  conclusive 
understanding  of  why  the  atomic  bomb  w.as 
used.  The  common  belief  is  that  the  ques- 
tion is  closed,  and  that  President  Truman's 
explanation  Is  correct:  "The  dropping  of  the 
bombs  stopped  the  war,  saved  millions  of 
lives."  My  own  view  Is  that  available  evi- 
dence shows  the  atomic  bomb  was  not  needed 
to  end  the  war  or  to  save  lives — and  that 
tills  was  understood  by  American  leaders  at 
the  time. 

General  Eisenhower  recently  recalled  that 
in  mid-1945  he  expressed  a  similar  opinion  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:  "I  told  him  I  was 
against  it  on  two  counts.  First,  the  Japa- 
nese were  ready  to  surrender  and  It  wasn't 
necessary  to  hit  them  with  that  awful  thing. 
Second,  I  hated  to  see  our  country  be  the 
first  to  use  such  a  weapon  •  •  ♦••  To  go 
beyond  the  limited  conclusion  that  the  bomb 
was  unnecessary  is  not  possible  at  present. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the 
decision  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  is  that  the 
President  and  his  senior  political  advisers  do 
not  seem  ever  to  have  shared  Eisenhower's 
"grave  misgivings."  They  simply  assumed 
that  they  would  use  the  bomb,  never  really 
giving  serious  consideration  to  not  using  it. 
Hence,  to  state  in  a  precise  way  the  question. 
"Why  was  the  atomic  bomb  uspd?"  is  to  ask 
why  senior  political  officials  did  not  seriously 
question  its  use,  as  General  Eisenhower  did. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  the  decision 
to  use  the  weapon  did  not  derive  from  over- 
riding military  considerations.  Despite  Mr. 
Truman's  subsequent  statement  that  the 
weapon  "saved  millions  of  lives,"  Eisenhow- 
er's Judgment  that  it  was  "completely  un- 
necessary" as  a  measure  to  save  lives  was  al- 
most certainly  correct.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  hindsight;  before  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  each  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ad- 
vised that  it  was  highly  likely  that  Japan 
could  be  forced  to  surrender  "uncondition- 
ally," without  use  of  the  bomb  and  without 
an  invasion.  Indeed,  this  characterization  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  senior  military  ad- 
visers is  a  conservative  one. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall's  June  18  appraisal 
was  the  most  cautiously  phrased  advice  of- 
fered by  arij*  of  the  Joint  Chiefs:  "The  Im- 
pact of  Russian  entry  on  the  already  hopeless 
Japanese  may  well  be  the  decisive  action 
levering  them  into  capitulation  •  *  *." 
Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain there  was  no  need  for  the  bombing  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  an  Invasion.  His 
Judgment  after  the  fact  was  the  same  as  his 
view  before  the  bombing:  "It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  use  of  this  barbarous  weapon  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  of  no  material 
assistance  in  our  war  against  Japan.  The 
Japanese  were  already  defeated  and  re  dv  to 
surrender  •  *  '."  Similarly,  through  most 
of  1945.  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  believed  the 
bomb  unnecessary,  and  Gens.  Henry  H.  Ar- 
nold and  Curtis  E.  LeMay  defined  the  official 
Air  Force  position  in  this  way:  Whether  or 
not  the  atomic  bomb  should  be  dropped  was 
not  for  the  Air  Force  to  decide,  but  explosion 
of  the  bomb  was  not  necessary  to  win  the  war 
or  make  an  Invasion  unnecessary. 

Similar  views  prevailed  In  Britain  long  be- 
fore the  bombs  were  used.  General  Hastings 
Ismay  recalls  that  by  the  time  of  Potsdam, 
"for  some  time  past  It  had  been  firmly  fixed 
In  my  mind  that  the  Japanese  were  totter- 
ing." Ismay's  reaction  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  bombing  was,  like  Elsenhower's  and 
Leahy's,  one  of  "revulsion."  And  Churchill, 
who  as  early  as  September  1944,  felt  that 
Russian  entry  into  the  war  with  Japan  was 
likely  to  force  capitulation,  had  written :  "It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fate 
of  Japan  was  settled  by  the  atomic  bomb. 
Her  defeat  was  certain  before  the  first  bomb 
fell." 
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The  military  appraisals  made  before  the 
weapons  were  used  have  been  confirmed  by 
numerous  postsurrender  studies.  The  best 
known  is  that  of  the  U.S.  strategic  bombing 
survey.  The  survey's  conclusion  is  unequiv- 
ocal: "Japan  would  have  surrendered  even 
if  the  atomic  bombs  had  not  been  dropped, 
even  if  Russia  had  not  entered  the  war,  and 
even  if  no  invasion  had  been  planned  or  con- 
templated." 

That  military  considerations  were  not  deci- 
sive is  confirmed — and  illuminated— by  the 
fact  that  the  President  did  not  even  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  military  adviser  most  directly 
concerned.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  Su- 
preme Commander  of  Allied  Forces  in  the 
Pacific,  was  simply  informed  of  the  weapon 
shortly  before  it  was  used  at  Hiroshima.  Be- 
fore liis  death  he  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that,  like  Elsenhower,  he  believed  the 
atomic  bomb  was  completely  unnecessary 
from  a  military  point  of  view. 

Although  military  considerations  were  not 
primary,  unquestionably  political  considera- 
tions related  to  Russia  played  a  major  role 
in  the  decision;  from  at  least  mid-May  In 
1945,  American  policymakers  hoped  to  end 
the  hostilities  before  the  Red  army  entered 
Manchuria.  For  this  reason  they  had  no 
wish  to  test  whether  Russian  entry  into  the 
war  would  force  capitulation — as  most 
thought  likely— long  before  the  scheduled 
November  Allied  invasion  of  Japan.  Indeed, 
they  actively  attempted  to  delay  Stalin's 
declaration  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
clude that  the  atomic  bomb  was  used  sim- 
ply to  keep  the  Red  army  out  of  Manchuria. 
Given  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Japanese 
to  surrender,  and  President  Truman's  will- 
ingness to  offer  assurances  to  the  Emperor. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  war  could 
have  been  ended  by  negotiation  before  the 
Red  army  had  begun  its  atUck.  But  after 
history's  first  atomic  explosion  at  Alamo- 
gordo  neither  the  President  nor  his  senior 
political  advisers  were  Interested  In  explor- 
ing this  possibility. 

One  reason  may  have  been  their  fear  that 
if  time-consuming  negotiations  were  once 
initiated,  the  Red  army  might  attack  in 
order  to  seize  Manchiu'ian  objectives.  But. 
if  this  explanation  is  accepted,  once  more 
one  must  conclude  that  the  bomb  was  used 
primarily  because  It  was  felt  to  be  politically 
important  to  prevent  Soviet  domination  of 
the  area. 

Such  a  conclusion  Is  difficult  to  accept,  for 
American  Interests  in  Manchuria,  although 
historically  important  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, were  not  of  great  significance.  The 
further  question,  therefore,  arises:  Were  there 
other  political  reasons  for  using  the  atomic 
bomb?  In  approaching  this  question,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  most  of  the  men 
involved  at  the  time  who  since  have  made 
their  views  public  always  mention  two  con- 
siderations which  dominated  discussions. 
The  first  was  the  desire  to  end  the  Japa- 
nese war  quickly,  which  was  not  primarily 
a  military  consideration,  but  a  political  one. 
The  second  is  always  referred  to  indirectly. 
In  June,  for  example,  a  leading  member 
of  President  Truman's  Advisory  Interim 
Committee's  scientific  panel.  A.  H.  Compton, 
advised  against  the  Franck  report's  sugges- 
tion of  a  technical  demonstration  of  the  new 
weapon:  Not  only  was  there  a  possibility 
that  this  might  not  end  the  war  promptly, 
but  failure  to  make  a  combat  demonstra- 
tion would  mean  the  "loss  of  the  opportunity 
to  impress  the  world  with  the  national  sac- 
rifices that  enduring  security  demanded." 
The  general  phrasing  that  the  bomb  was 
needed  "to  Impress  the  world"  has  been 
made  more  specific  by  J.  Robert  Oppenhel- 
mer.  Testifying  on  this  matter  some  years 
later  he  stated  that  the  second  of  the  two 
"overriding  considerations"  In  disctisslons 
regarding  the  bomb  was  "the  effect  of  our 
actions    on    the   stability,    on    our   strength, 


and  the  stability  of  the  postwar  world."  And 
the  problem  of  postwar  stability  was  inevita- 
bly the  problem  of  Russia.  Oppenheimer 
has  put  it  this  way:  "Much  of  the  discus- 
sion revolved  around  the  question  raised  by 
Secretary  Stimson  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  hope  at  all  of  using  this  development 
to  get  less  barbarous  relations  with  the 
Russians." 

Vannevar  Bush.  Stimson 's  chief  aid  for 
atomic  matters,  has  been  quite  explicit: 
"That  bomb  was  developed  on  time.  *  •  *." 
Not  only  did  it  mean  a  quick  end  to  the 
Japanese  war,  but  "It  was  also  delivered  on 
time  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
concessions  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
war." 

la  essence,  the  second  of  the  two  overrid- 
ing considerations  seems  to  have  been  that 
a  combat  demonstration  was  needed  to  con- 
v'nce  the  Russians  to  accept  the  American 
plan  for  a  stable  peace.  And  the  crucial 
point  of  this  effort  was  the  need  to  force 
agreement  on  the  main  questions  In  dispute: 
The  American  proposals  for  central  and 
ea.«;tern  Europe.  President  Truman  may  well 
hive  expressed  the  key  consideration  in 
October  1945;  publicly  urging  the  necessity 
of  a  more  conventional  form  of  military 
power  (his  proposal  for  universal  military 
training),  in  a  personal  appearance  before 
Congress,  the  President  declared:  "It  is  only 
by  strength  that  we  can  impress  the  fact 
upon  possible  future  aggressors  that  we  will 
tolerate  no  threat  to  peace.   •    •    •   •• 

If  indeed  the  "second  consideration"  In- 
volved in  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  was  the  desire  to  impress  the  Rus- 
sians, it  might  explain  the  strangely  ambigu- 
ous statement  by  Mr.  Truman  that  not  only 
did  the  bomb  end  the  war.  but  it  gave  the 
world  "a  chance  to  face  the  facts."  It  would 
also  accord  with  Stimson's  private  advice  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  John  J.  McCloy: 
"We  have  got  to  regain  the  lead  and  perhaps 
do  it  in  a  pretty  rough  and  realistic  way. 
•  •  •  We  have  coming  Into  action  a  weapon 
which  will  be  unique.  Now  the  thing  [to  do 
is]  ♦  •  •  let  our  actions  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

Again.  It  would  accord  with  Stimson's 
statement  to  Mr.  Truman  that  the  "greatest 
complication"  would  occur  if  the  President 
negotiated  with  Stalin  before  the  bomb  had 
been  "laid  on  Japan."  It  would  tie  in  with 
the  fact  that  from  mid-May.  strategy  toward 
all  major  diplomatic  problems  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  the  bomb  would  be 
demonstrated.  Finally.  It  might  explain  why 
none  of  the  highest  civilian  officials  seriously 
questioned  the  use  of  the  bomb  as  Eisen- 
hower did;  for.  having  reversed  the  basic 
direction  of  diplomatic  strategy  because  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
indeed  for  anyone  subsequently  to  challenge 
an  idea  which  had  come  to  dominate  all  cal- 
culations of  high  policy. 

It  might  also  explain  why  the  sober  and 
self-controlled  Stimson  reacted  so  strongly 
when  General  Eisenhower  objected  to  the 
bombing:  "The  Secretary  was  deeply  per- 
turbed by  my  attitude,  almost  angrily  refut- 
ing reasons  I  gave Stimson's  post- 
Hiroshima  reversal,  and  his  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  gravity  of  the  moral  issues  raised 
by  the  new  weapon,  are  evidence  of  his  own 
doubts.  General  Elsenhower's  searching 
criticism  may  well  have  touched  upon  a  ten- 
der point — namely,  Stimson's  undoubted 
awareness  that  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were 
to  be  sacrificed  primarily  for  political,  not 
military,  reasons. 

At  present  no  final  conclusion  can  be 
reached  on  this  question.  But  the  problem 
can  be  defined  with  some  precision:  Why  did 
the  American  Government  refuse  to  attempt 
to  exploit  Japanese  efforts  to  surrender?  Or, 
alternatively,  why  did  it  refuse  to  test 
whether  a  Russian  declaration  of  war  would 
force  capitulation?  Were  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bombed  primarily  to  impress  the 


world  with  the  need  to  accept  America's  plan 
for  a  stable  and  lasting  peace — that  is,  pri- 
marily, America's  plan  for  Europe?  The  evi- 
dence strongly  suggests  that  the  view  which 
the  President's  personal  representative  of- 
fered to  one  of  the  atomic  scientists  in  May 
1945.  was  an  accurate  statement  of  policy: 
"Mr.  Byrnes  did  not  argue  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  the  bomb  againsc  the  cities  of 
Japan  in  order  to  win  the  war  •  •  •  Mr. 
Byrnes'  ♦  •  •  view  [was]  that  our  possesslug 
and  demonstrating  the  bomb  would  make 
Russia  more  manageable  in  Europe.  •   •   •" 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

July  11.  1965) 

The  Bomb:   PoLmcAL? 

"Atomic    Diplomacy:    Hiroshima   and   Pots- 
dam," by  Gar  Alperovltz  (Simon  &  Schus- 
ter), reviewed  by  Robert  Lasch,  editor  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  editorial  page) 
It  is  an  article  of  popular  faith  that  the 
cold   war  began  20  years  ago   when  Russia 
exhibited  an  aggressively  expansionist  am- 
bition   which    the    United    States    in    self- 
defense  was  called  upon  to  contain.     A  bril- 
liant young  historian  in  this  very  important 
work  dares  to  challenge  the  thesis.     He  does 
not  claim  that  final  conclusions  can  yet  be 
reached,  but  in  a  masterful  study  of  the  first 
5  months  of  Harry  Truman's  Piesidency  he 
marshals  impressive  evidence  to  suggest  that 
it  may    have   been   the   United   States  that 
sowed  the  first  seeds  of  distrust,  from  which 
came  the  bitter  fruit  of  nuclear  arms  race, 
world  tension  and  brinkmanship. 

For  casting  doubt  on  the  official  version 
of  history  the  author  risks  being  hanged  in 
effigy  by  the  academic  and  diplomatic  es- 
tablishment, all  the  more  so  as  he  bears  a 
suspiciously  foreign  name  and  is  only  28. 
But  this  is  serious  historical  research,  solidly 
grounded  on  the  available  facts  and  illumi- 
nated by  a  fresh  insight  unsullied  by  the 
cant  of  the  cold  war. 

And  Mr.  Alperovltz  seems  American 
enough.  Educated  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Berkeley,  he  won  a  Marshall 
Scholarship  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  where  the  studies  culminating  in 
this  book  earned  him  a  prized  fellowship  at 
Kings  College.  He  is  not  going  to  be  easily 
disposed  of. 

His  thesis  is  that  the  atomic  bomb  was 
not  the  last  act  of  World  War  II  but  the  first 
act  of  a  power  struggle  Intended  to  drive 
the  Russians  back  within  their  own  borders 
and  surround  them  with  a  ring  of  hostile 
states  dependent  upon  and  heavily  influ- 
enced by  America. 

Mr.  Alperovltz  docs  not  contend  that  the 
entire  argument  is  provable  on  the  basis 
of  documents  now  public,  but  he  makes  a 
very  strong  case  for  the  hypothesis  that 
Truman,  Byrnes,  Leahy,  Harriman  and 
others  who  took  power  after  Roosevelt's 
death  unleashed  the  nuclear  genie  at  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  for  political  rather  than 
military  objectives. 

That  the  goal  was  not  primarily  military 
now  seems  well  established.  Eisenhower, 
Churchill.  MacArthur.  and  the  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  confirm  the  thrust  of  most 
of  the  evidence  that  Japan  was  thoroughly 
beaten  and  suing  for  peace  before  the  atomic 
bombs  were  dropped.  Soviet  entry  into  the 
war  was  enough  to  precipitate  the  final  sur- 
render, and  even  without  that,  as  the  bomb- 
ing survey  concluded,  the  Japanese  most 
probably  would  have  given  up  before  an 
Invasion  became  necessary. 

What  then  was  the  political  purposes  of 
hitting  JapaJi,  as  Elsenhower  put  it,  "with 
that  awful  thing"?  Mr.  Alperovltz'  detailed 
study  of  our  relations  with  Russia  from  the 
time  of  Truman's  accession  to  the  time  of 
the  Potsdam  Conference  strongly  suggests 
that  It  was  to  overawe  Stalin  so  decisively 
that  America  could  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace. 
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Russia  was  to  be  denied  any  extension  of 
its  Influence  in  the  Far  East,  and  forced  to 
give  up  the  position  won  by  its  armies  in 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Balkans.  Over- 
whelming military  power  as  symbolized  by 
our  atomic  bomb  monopoly,  combined  with 
our  economic  power  as  the  only  major  nation 
undevastated  by  war,  would  enable  the 
United  States  unilaterally  to  determine  the 
shape  of  the  postwar  world. 

With'n  a  few  days  of  Roosevelt's  death, 
Mr.  Alpercvitz  shows,  Truman  had  decided 
to  reverse  his  predecessor's  policy  of  con- 
ciliating the  Russians  In  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish postwar  cooperation.  At  first  he  pressed 
for  an  immediate  showdown,  by  challenging 
Russia's  position  in  Poland,  abruptly  cutting 
off  lend-lease,  and  refusing  to  fulfill  the 
Yalta  agreement  to  withdraw  American 
troops  from  the  agreed  Soviet  zone.  But 
with  the  Alamagordo  test  of  the  atomic  bomb 
approaching,  Truman  decided  to  play  for 
time  until  he  had  the  new  weapon  to 
strengthen  his  hand. 

He  sent  Hopkins  to  Moscow  to  patch  up 
the  Polish  dispute,  modified  the  lend-lease 
cutoff,  and  drew  American  troops  back.  What 
was  interpreted  at  the  time  as  a  return  to 
the  Roosevelt  policy  was  only  a  tactical  re- 
treat, Alperovltz  argues.  As  soon  as  the 
bomb  was  in  hand.  Trvmian  hardened  his 
stance  and  presented  a  wholly  unyielding 
front  at  Potsdam,  preferring  that  none  of 
the  urgent  problems  of  postwar  settlement 
be  seriously  tackled  until  the  bomb's  awful 
power  had  been  demonstrated  on  Japan.  He 
and  Byrnes  confidently  believed  that  at  the 
London  foreign  ministers'  conference  follow- 
ing Potsdam,  Stalin  would  cave  in. 

Throughout  the  summer  Stalin  did  make 
many  significant  concessions.  He  backed 
away  from  his  Manchurlan  claims  and  kept 
his  promise  to  support  Chiang  Kai-shek 
against  the  Chinese  Communists.  Even  in 
Eastern  Europe,  where  Russian  had  a  vital 
interest  in  protecting  the  historic  invasion 
routes.  Stalin  tried  to  compromise  with 
American  proposals.  But  when  confronted 
with  a  demand  for  virtual  surrender,  he 
balked.  The  London  conference  broke  up 
without  agreement,  and  the  cold  war  was  on. 

During  the  ensuing  20  years  the  Soviets 
contributed  their  full  share  of  mistakes  and 
provocations  to  the  deepening  of  the  power 
struggle.  But  Mr.  Alperovltz'  study  induces 
the  reader  to  doubt  the  orthodox  view  that 
the  American  role  was  exclusively  one  of 
outraged  innocence.  In  1945,  as  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Caribbean  today,  American  foreign 
policy  was  a  strange  mixture  of  raw  power, 
idealism,  hypocrisy,  and  naivete.  Truman 
was  convinced  that  he  could  bully  the  Com- 
munists Into  submission — he  called  It 
standing  firm — and  so  is  Lyndon  Johnson. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  no  matter  how 
many  failures  are  chalked  up  for  the  "tough" 
policy,  it  continues  to  be  advanced  as  the 
only  road  to  success. 

What  would  the  world  be  like,  one  wonders, 
if  Truman  in  1945  had  approached  the  peace 
with  somewhat  more  statesmanship  than  Is 
involved  in  the  unsophisticated  tructUence 
for  which  he   is   bo  widely  admired? 


(From  Life,  July  16,  1965) 

At  5:29  a.m.,  and  the  World  Was  Changed 

Forever 

(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 

("Day  of  Trinity,"  by  Lansing  Lamont 
(Atheneum);  "Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima 
and  Potsdam,"  by  Gar  Alperovltz  (Simon  & 
Schuster.) 

Two  souvenirs  on  my  work  desk  remind 
me  of  the  first  two  A-bombs.  A  shard  of 
greenish  fused  sand  glistens  In  its  plastic 
jacket — material  witness  to  the  stellar  heat 
Of  bomb  No.  1.  Next  to  it  is  a  blackened 
chunk  of  Hiroshima  roof  tile  blistered  by 
bomb  No.  2.  My  desk  also  has  on  it  a  new 
analysis  of  the  radioactivity  of  the  memento 


from  the  bomb  tested  at  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex., 
on  July  16.  1945.  The  bubbled  glass  and 
beads  which  fell  like  angry  tears  from  the 
first  atomic  Inferno  emit  only  faint  whimpers 
of  radioactivity  now.  But  I  recall  when  my 
sample  was  so  "hot"  it  had  to  be  kept  in  a 
lead  box. 

Two  new  books  illuminate  these  twin 
atomic  events  of  20  years  ago.  Lansing 
Lamont  takes  on  a  real  challenge:  chroni- 
cling the  first  A-test,  surely  one  of  the  world's 
most  reported  events.  Gar  Alperovltz  also 
focuses  on  the  first  bomb  but  in  a  frame- 
work of  international  politics. 

Lamont,  a  Time  correspondent  In  Wash- 
ington, used  the  grill-and-dlg  technique  to 
research  his  electrifying  tale  of  Trinity,  the 
code  name  for  the  first  A-test.  (Bomb- 
architect  Robert  Oppenheimer  took  the  name 
from  John  Donne's  Holy  Sonnets,  "Batter  my 
heart,  three-person'd  God.") 

Lamont  interviewed  a  hundred  eyewit- 
nesses and  principal  characters  in  the 
atomic  drama.  He  plowed  through  stacks  of 
secret  atomic  reports  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  made  available  to  La- 
mont on  condition  that  his  manuscript  be 
"cleared  by  security  review."  The  AEC  is 
emulating  Ponce  de  Leon  if  it  believes  20- 
year  documents  contain  any  real  secrets. 
Five  nations  have  tested  over  500  bombs. 
Yet  Lamont  could  not  reveal  the  size  of  the 
atomic  core  in  the  first  A-bomb. 

"Day  of  Trlnty"  has  new.  If  not  secret, 
material.  It  is  a  crackling,  zestful  account 
of  the  last  days  of  nonatomlc  times  with  a 
thrilling  closeup  of  the  first  countdown. 

As  the  dawn  of  July  16  breaks,  Trinity  site 
is  shrouded  in  darkness  and  plagued  with 
bad  weather.  As  the  night  sky  lightens, 
Samuel  Allison,  later  director  of  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Inlstitute  at  Chicago,  makes  the  his- 
toric countdown.  With  a  scant  second  to  go 
he  throws  away  his  mike  and  screams  "Zero." 
And  the  new  era  begins  at  5:29  a.m.  Pre- 
cislonists  may  add  three-fourths  of  a  second. 

Vannevar  Bush,  crouched  beside  MaJ.  Gen. 
Leslie  Groves,  A-proJect  chief,  observes  that 
the  bomb's  glare  is  much  brighter  than  any 
star.  "Brighter  than  two  stars,"  rejoins 
Groves.  Besides  promotion,  the  two-star 
general's  next  thought  Is:  "We  must  keep 
this  whole  thing  quiet." 

One  Trinity  tale  tells  how  General  Groves 
worried  over  a  test  failure  and  imported  a 
crew  of  psychiatrists  to  bolster  the  spirits  of 
the  scientists  should  Trinity  be  a  dud.  "The 
headshrlnkers  were  so  scared,"  remarked  a 
physicist,  "we  had  to  hold  their  hands." 

Success  at  Trinity  was  quickly  relayed  to 
President  Truman  at  Postdam.  This  is  the 
point  where  Gar  Alperovltz  focuses  his  schol- 
arly analysis  of  the  bomb  and  its  political 
impact.  But  It  was  not  the  initial  focus  of 
this  28-year-old  scholar.  He  began  his  re- 
search on  the  Polish  issue,  trying  to  under- 
stand the  pull  and  tug  of  forces  on  that 
unhappy  land  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Why, 
for  example,  was  settlement  of  the  Polish 
problem  so  much  postponed? 

Alperovltz  finally  saw  the  relation  between 
the  Polish  Issue  and  the  A-bomb.  To  his 
mind,  Truman  looked  upon  the  new  weapon 
as  a  "master  card"  to  hold  in  dealing  with 
Stalin.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  reason 
the  United  States  gave  for  making  the  bomb 
was  the  fear  that  Germany  would  beat  us 
to  It.  With  the  Third  Reich  defeated,  Japan 
was  certainly  not  an  atomic  competitor. 

President  Trvunan  is  reported  as  "rejoic- 
ing" over  Trinity.  It  gave  him,  to  use  his 
words,  "a  hammer  on  those  boys,"  meaning 
Stalin  and  company.  Alperovltz  scores  heav- 
ily with  massive  documentation — some  1,400 
citations  anoint  his  analysis.  His  conten- 
tion, brilliantly  presented.  Is  that  the 
A-bomb  hit  Hiroshima  but  the  real  "politi- 
cal" target  was  Moscow. 

The  first  combat  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
August  6.  Stalin  had  promised  to  hurl  his 
forces  against  Japan's  crack  Kwanttmg  army 


in  Manchuria  by  mid-August.  The  Soviet 
action  would  have  had  great  repercussions 
In  Japan  where  the  spirit  to  continue  the 
war  was  dimming  low.  Were  we  racing  the 
Russians  to  end  the  war  in  the  East?  "Atomic 
Diplomacy"  makes  this  case. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  thoughts  of  Stalin 
figured  prominantly  In  the  decision  on  Hiro- 
shima. In  a  sense  all  men  were  victims  of 
the  bomb.  Technological  innovation  has  a 
certain  irresistible  momentum.  If  there  was 
a  quick  way  to  end  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
then  the  A-bomb  would  be  used. 

We  cannot  change  the  decision  about  the 
bomb,  but  we  can  rethink  the  matter — and 
this  is  especially  true  for  the  post-Trinity 
generation.  Looking  back  20  years,  Oppen- 
heimer says:  "I  have  no  remorse  about  the 
making  of  the  bomb  and  Trinity."  As  for 
Hiroshima,  he  has  second  thoughts.  But 
neither  time  nor  science  has  a  back  ratchet. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  July  18, 
1965] 

The  HmosHiMA  Bomb  as  Diplomatic 
Weapon 

(By  Richard  Preyklimd) 

("Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and  Pots- 
dam," by  Gai  Alperovltz.    Simon  &  Schuster.) 

Many  necessary  documents  concerning  the 
history  of  the  cold  war  still  are  not  open  to 
the  scholars.  G£ir  Alperovltz  has  added  to 
the  story,  however,  and  perhaps  changed 
it,  with  his  book,  "Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiro- 
shima and  Potsdam." 

It  contains  new  material,  he  reports,  from 
the  diaries  of  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph 
C.  Grew,  and  the  President's  military  ad- 
viser, Adm.  William  D.  Leahy.  This  In  brief 
Is  the  conclusion  of  the  Alperovltz  book: 

Almost  all  of  the  American  leaders  who 
counted  in  1945  were  convinced  that  the 
atom  bomb  was  not  needed  to  Insure  the 
quick  surrender  of  Japan  on  our  terms. 

The  Truman  administration  decided  to  use 
it.  however,  in  order  to  impress  Russia  and 
secure  concessions  in  Eastern  Exirope,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Far  East.  Some  of  President 
Truman's  advisers  saw  the  bomb  as  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  hang  over  Stalin's  head;  others 
saw  it  as  a  piece  of  trading  goods — you  ac- 
cept our  revisions  to  the  Yalta  agreement 
and  we  will  share  the  secrets  of  atomic 
power. 

It  did  not  work  that  way.  Neither  threats 
nor  the  incredibly  generous  offer  to  share 
nuclear  knowledge  budged  Stalin  an  inch. 
If  the  Alperovltz  thesis  is  correct,  the  bombs 
were  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
without  any  useful  effect  either  on  war  or 
diplomacy.  Alperovltz  clearly  believes  that 
the  gambit  did  make  it  impossible  for  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  achieve  some 
other  form  of  cooperation. 

Whether  the  thesis  Is  correct  will  be  for 
historians  to  decide  when  more  evidence 
is  In. 

Alperovltz,  a  Wisconsin  native,  is  a  fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  currently  on 
leave  to  work  as  legislative  director  for 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sim,  July  18,  1965] 
Heretical  A-Bomb  Views 

("Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and  Pots- 
dam," by  Gar  Alperovltz,  Simon  &  Schuster.) 

In  the  anarchic  world  of  international  re- 
lations there  is  at  least  one  principle  to 
which  all  nations  have  recourse.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  English  proverb,  "What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander," 
but  even  better  by  the  Scots,  "If  strokes  be 
gude  to  gle,  they'll  be  gude  to  take."  Na- 
tional leaders  who  think  it  possible  to  disre- 
gard the  principle  of  reciprocity  In  relations 
with  other  states  are  certain  to  blunder  into 
difficulties. 
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This  volume  Is  a  detailed  study  of  approxi- 
mately 6  months  of  American  diplomacy 
In  the  crucial  year  of  1945.  It  concludes  that 
much  of  the  breakdown  of  the  wartime 
Russo- American  alliance  can  be  traced  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Truman  administration 
to  accord  reciprocal  great-power  rights  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Russophobes  will  scream  In 
disbelief  over  such  heresy,  but  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  Gar  Alperovitz  are  the  kind  of  • 
•factual  facts"  difficult  to  dismiss  or  rein- 
terpret to  produce  other  conclusions. 

In  Its  simplest  form  the  issue  was.  and  is. 
whether  the  whole  world  is  the  hunting 
ground  for  all  great  powers  or  whether  it  Is 
divided  Into  posted  areas  marked  "spheres  of 
Influence."  The  first  course  produces  end- 
less conflict:  young  America  chose  the  second 
when  it  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  Its  hands-ofr  corollary  in  respect  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  Europe. 

THE    U.S.    ATTrrUDES 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  having  carried 
the  major  burden  of  the  war  against  Japan, 
the  United  States  assumed  an  exclusive  role 
In  occupying  and  shaping  that  country's  fu- 
ture. But  when  the  Russians,  having  at  far 
greater  cost  driven  the  Germans  out  of  East- 
ern Europe,  Insisted  on  installing  pro-Rus- 
sian governments  In  the  occupied  areas,  the 
Americans  prote.sted  Indignantly. 

Insisting  on  at  least  equal  Influence,  the 
United  States  persisted  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
place Socialist  and  Communist  governments 
with  the  leaders  of  what  were  known  as  peas- 
ant parties,  leaders  who  were  openly  anti- 
Russian  and  who  In  many  cases  spent  the 
war  in  London  or  Washington.  These  efforts 
to  extend  American  influence  into  traditional 
areas  of  Russian  influence  were  the  chief 
source  of  the  hostility  of  Moscow,  this  vol- 
um.e  argues,  and  helped  to  bring  down  what 
Churchill  was  quick  to  name  the  "Iron 
Cxu'taln." 

ASCRIBES    IT   TO    A-BOMB 

Alperovitz  sees  a  drastic  change  In  policy 
from  Roosevelt  to  Truman  and  ascribes  it  in 
part  to  the  confidence— even  arrogance — pro- 
duced In  Washington  by  the  atomic  bomb. 
Once  this  weapon  seemed  a  certainty  Truman 
and  some  advisers  believed  that  the  Russians 
co«ld  be  forced  to  knuckle  down  to  any  pro- 
posals for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans. 
Even  Bulgaria,  which  the  State  Department 
representative  admitted  was  "very  remote 
from  real  and  active  American  Interests." 
became  a  source  of  Russo-Amerlcan  friction 
when  the  United  States  supported  one 
faction  against  the  Soviet-sponsored 
government. 

It  was  Poland,  of  course,  whose  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  were  assumed  to  con- 
stitute an  Important  voting  bloc  In  Ameri- 
can politics,  which  became  an  even  more 
heated  issue. 

The  author,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  California, 
bases  his  study  on  a  mass  of  printed  ma- 
terials as  well  as  on  the  diaries  of  Secretary 
of  War  Stlmson  and  Roosevelt's  Chief  of  Staff, 
Admiral  Leahy. 

THE  BOMBING  OF  JAPAN 

In  addition  to  the  Eastern  European  ques- 
tion he  reaches  controversial  conclusions  on 
a  number  of  other  major  Issues.  The  drop- 
ping of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Japan,  he  sug- 
gests, was  a  decision  reached  not  for  reasons 
of  military  necessity,  but  for  an  Important 
political  purpose,  to  Improve  the  American 
bargaining  position  with  Russia.  The  plan 
for  the  International  ownership  and  control 
of  atomic  energy,  misnamed  for  the  late 
Bernard  Baruch,  is  viewed  as  so  one-sided  In 
its  promotion  of  exclusively  American  in- 
terests, so  threatening  to  Russian  security, 
that  It  la  dubious  whether  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration ever  expected  it  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  oversimplified  "devil  theory"  of  the 
origins  of  the  cold  war  is  still  the  dominant 


one  In  Moscow  and  Washington.  There  are 
few  signs  of  an  Increase  In  objectivity  on 
the  part  of  Russian  scholars;  this  Important 
volume  is  a  tribute  to  the  freer  climate  for 
historical  inquiry  in  the  United  States. 
WiLUAM  L.  Neumann. 
Professor  of  History,  Gaucher  College. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18,  1965) 
Never  the  Same  Again 

("Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and  Pots- 
dam— The  Use  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  and  the 
American  Confrontation  with  Soviet  Power," 
by  Gar  Alperovitz  (Simon  &  Schuster.) ) 
(By   Clinton   P.   Anderson) 

In  "Atomic  Diplomacy."  Gar  Alperovitz 
presents  an  intensive  study  of  a  critical  4- 
month  period  In  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  n — spring  to  September  1945.  The 
author's  purpose  Is  to  show  that  the  atomic 
bomb  played  a  major  role  In  the  formation 
of  American  policy  with  Russia,  particularly 
In  connection  with  President  Truman's 
meeting  with  Stalin  at  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference, July-August,   1945. 

Based  upon  his  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
available  to  him.  Mr.  Alperovitz.  a  political 
economist,  now  working  on  Capitol  Hill,  con- 
cludes that  the  atomic  bomb  was  not  needed 
to  end  the  Japanese  of  the  war  or  to  save 
lives.  Had  Mr.  Alperovitz  limited  his  con- 
clusion to  this  point,  then  although  his 
judgment  would  be  contrary  to  that  of  a 
number  of  honorable  and  knowledgeable 
n»en  who  played  an  active  part  in  the  deci- 
sion to  use  the  bomb,  he  would  have  joined 
that  group  of  equally  honorable  individuals 
who  believe  we  should  not  have  dropped 
the  bomb  on  Japan. 

Mr.  Alperovitz,  however,  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  any  responsible  Individual  I  know 
who  partlcljiated  In  the  decision  or  who  has 
objectively  studied  the  evidence  leading  up 
to  the  decision.  The  author.  In  his  preface, 
states  his  view  that  the  American  leaders 
(President  Truman,  Secretary  of  War  Stlm- 
son, Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  and  others) 
knew  that  the  use  of  the  bomb  was  not 
needed  to  end  the  war  or  to  save  American 
lives  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made  and 
the  action  undertaken.  Coldly  stated,  the 
author's  major  hypothesis  is  that  atomic 
bombs  were  used  on  Japan  for  diplomatic 
or  political  purposes  and  not  for  the  military 
purpose  of  ending  the  war  with  Japan  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  main  purpose  was  to  bring 
political  pressure  on  the  Russians. 

The  facts  can  hardly  be  adapted  to  support 
his  contention  and,  in  my  opinion,  any  value 
this  book  may  have  to  the  student  of  history 
is  diminished  by  what  appears  to  be  objec- 
tive evaluation  to  the  available  records  in 
an  attempt  to  substantiate  the  shocking  and 
inaccurate  judgment  he  has  made  of  our 
civilian  World  War  II  officials. 

Before  one  can  accept  Mr.  Alperovitz* 
view,  one  must  be  prepared  to  state  that 
President  Truman.  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  were  not  truth- 
ful In  their  accounts  of  the  decision  to  u.se 
the  bomb.  On  the  basis  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  men  and  events  and  my  later 
examination  of  the  available  evidence,  I  am 
forced  to  say  that  the  author  of  this  book 
has  obviously  reached  a  false  conclusion. 
I  was  In  the  President's  Cabinet  when  the 
bombs  were  dropped  on  Japan.  I  then  lis- 
tened to  President  Truman's  statement  as 
to  purposes  and  result.  I  was  present  when 
Secretary  Stlmson  proposed  to  the  Cabinet 
that  the  United  States  reveal  to  our  then 
allies,  the  Russians,  the  technique  and  secret 
design  of  the  bomb.     I  know  Mr.  Stlmson 

to   have   been    at    all    times    a    man   of   the 
highest  honor.  Intelligence,  and  patriotism. 

and  I  must  believe  that  Mr.  Alperovitz  has 

failed  to  read   some   of  the  road  signs  on 

his  Journey  through  the  history  of  the  atomic 

bomb. 


The  author  mentions  that  his  research 
required  6  years  of  effort,  and  It  is  obvious 
that  he  undertook  an  extensive  study.  Since 
we  must  assume  he  approached  this  task  In 
an  objective  manner,  a  question  arises  as 
to  how  he  could  have  become  so  mistaken 
in  his  evaluation.  I  believe  part  of  the 
answer  may  rest  on  two  fundamental,  and 
I  believe  Insurmountable,  burdens  that  the 
author  placed  upon  himself  In  carrying  out 
his  work : 

(1)  His  study,  thorough  as  It  may  be. 
fundamentally  Is  limited  to  the  April-Sep- 
tember 1945  period.  President  Truman's 
decision,  supported  by  his  key  advisers,  to 
use  the  atomic  bomb  on  Japan,  and  his  deal- 
ings with  Stalin  at  Potsdam  In  the  imme- 
diate period  thereafter,  cannot  be  explained 
properly  or  fully  understood  if  one  limits  his 
study  to  that  4-month  period,  no  matter 
how  accurate  or  intense  that  study  may  be. 

(2)  While  he  recognizes  In  his  Introduc- 
tion that  a  study  of  American  policy  In  the 
early  days  of  the  cold  war  must  Inevitably 
deal  with  Soviet  actions  and  reactions,  the 
author  not  only  points  out,  but  stresses,  that 
"this  book  is  basically  an  analysis  of  Ameri- 
can policy;  It  Is  not  an  attempt  to  offer  a 
detailed  review  of  Soviet  policy."  It  was  In 
response  to  Stalin's  practices  and  policies 
that  American  diplomats  and  officials  evolved 
a  strong  policy  against  Russian  Communist 
expansion  practices.  Without  a  detailed  re- 
view and  understanding  of  Soviet  policy  In 
World  War  II  and  post-World  War  II  days, 
cne  cannot  Intelligently  undertake  an  analy- 
sis of  American  policy. 

The  author,  to  be  sure.  Is  scholar  enough 
to  realize  the  inadequacies  of  his  research 
because  he  does  point  out  In  his  Introduc- 
tion: "More  research  and  more  Information 
are  needed  to  reach  a  conclusive  under- 
standing of  why  the  atomic  bomb  was  used." 
However,  this  disclaimer  does  not  mitigate 
the  very  critical  view  he  espouses;  neither 
does  another  statement  he  makes  in  his 
preface:  "The  Issue  is  not  why  It  was  decided 
to  use  the  bomb,  but  rather  how  policymak- 
ers came  to  assume  the  bomb  would  be  used, 
and  why  they  never  questioned  this  assump- 
tion as  Elsenhower  did." 

The  reader  Is  forced  to  conclude  that  not- 
withstanding these  statements  in  his  fore- 
word, the  author  continually,  throughout 
his  book,  attempts  (unsuccessfully)  to  prove 
his  privately  held  view. 

Mr.  Stlmson's  own  reasons  why  the  atom 
bomb  should  be  dropped  on  Japan  were  put 
very  fully  in  an  article  published  in  Harper's 
magazine  In  February  1947.  That  article  is 
quoted  liberally  in  the  book  entitled:  "On 
Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War"  by  Stimson 
and  McGeorge  Bundy.  The  Stlmson-Bundy 
book  is  known  to  Mr.  Alperovitz  since  he  cites 
it  several  times.  From  the  Stlmson-Bundy 
book.  I  would  quote  these  words: 

"I  felt  that  to  extract  a  genuine  surrender 
from  the  Emperor  and  his  military  advisers, 
there  must  be  administered  a  tremendous 
shock  which  would  carry  convincing  proof 
of  our  power  to  destroy  the  Empire.  Such  an 
effective  shock  would  save  many  times  the 
number  of  lives,  both  American  and  Japa- 
nese, that  it  would  cost." 

I  believe  Mr.  Samson's  reasons  are  far  more 
cogent  than  Mr.  Alperovitz'  hypothesis. 

[Fom  the  Washington  Post.  July  17,  1965) 

Testing  the  Awesome  Bomb  and  Hindsights 

ON  Its  Use 

(By  R.  Gordon  Arneson) 

(Note. — Mr.  Arneson  served  as  secretary  to 
Secretary  of  War  Stlmson's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Atomic  Bomb  in  1945-46  and 
was  special  assistant  for  atomic  energy  affairs 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  1948  to  1954.) 

("Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and  Pots- 
dam," by  Gar  Alperovitz:  Simon  &  Schuster; 
"Day  of  Trinity."  by  Lansing  Lamont, 
Atheneum.) 
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Two  decades  ago,  on  July  16,  1945,  a  plu- 
tonium-imploslon  bomb  was  tested  success- 
fully at  Alamogordo.  On  August  9  Its  op- 
erational twin  was  to  unleash  its  stellar 
fury  over  Nagasaki.  "Day  of  Trinity"  is  a 
vivid  account  of  this  first  atomic  explosion, 
of  mortals  snatching  fire  from  the  sun. 
It  conveys  a  sense  of  participation  within 
sight  and  sound  of  one  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific dramas  of  our  time.  Awesome,  beau- 
tiful and  terrible — Just  this  side  of  super- 
natural— as  Trinity  was,  Lamont  sees  the 
scene  in  human  dlmenson  and  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  seasoned  reporter. 

"Atomic  Diplomacy,"  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  war- 
gaming  computer.  The  people  of  this  poUtl- 
comllltary  drama,  and  the  forces  at  work 
therein,  are  reduced  to  pvinchcard  data. 

Alperovitz's  thesis  is  tidy: 

1.  By  late  summer  of  1945,  Japan  was 
already  defeated  and  would  soon  collapse — 
without  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  in- 
vasion or  Soviet  entry  into  the  war. 

2.  Therefore,  the  bomb  was,  in  fact,  used 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  move 
on  August  9. 

On  May  25,  the  Joint  Chiefs  set  the  in- 
vasion date  for  November  1.  The  Invasion 
forces — 5  million  plus  5,000  Kamikaze  air- 
craft. Duration — late  fall  1946.  American 
casualties — 1  million. 

At  the  June  18  meeting  to  review  these 
plans  with  the  President,  McCloy  asKed: 
"Why  not  the  bomb?"  The  startled  military 
replied:  "No  certainty  the  first  bomb  would 
explode — even  If  Trinity  were  successful." 
The  Hiroshima  bomb — the  uranium-gun 
type — was  never  pretested.  On  July  24, 
the  Combined  Chiefs  at  Potsdam  approved 
the  invasion  plans.  For  an  action,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Alperovitz.  was  unnecessary,  our 
military  leaders  certainly  went  to  a  lot  of 
trouble ! 

Alperovitz  asserts  that  a  modification  of 
"unconditional  surrender"  to  permit  reten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  alone  would  have 
brought  surrender.  Possibly  so,  although  no 
one  can  say  how  protracted  the  surrender 
negotiations  might  have  been  and  how  many 
more  men  would  have  died  on  the  coral 
atolls.  There  was,  however,  strong  disagree- 
ment on  this  question.  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stimson  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan  Joseph  C.  Grew  repeatedly  urged  this 
course:  Secretary  of  State  James  P.  Byrnes 
was  strongly  opposed.  Byrnes  won.  Stlm- 
son was  the  better  judge  of  Japanese  men- 
tality. Byrnes  the  better  Judge  of  public  and 
congressional  opinion. 

As  for  Soviet  entry  into  the  war.  opinion 
here,  too,  was  divided.  It  is  true  that  after 
Trinity  we  saw  less  need  for  Soviet  interven- 
tion and  the  disadvantages  of  having  a  trucu- 
lent ally  secure  a  lodgment  in  the  Far  East 
loomed  larger.  But  to  assert,  as  Alperovitz 
does,  that  100,000  Japanese  were  Incinerated 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  not  to  jolt  Japan 
into  surrender  but  to  head  off  the  Soviet 
Union  is  monstrous. 

We  now  know,  from  accounts  of  those  flnal 
chaotic  days  In  Japan,  that  the  atomic  one- 
two  blow  was  the  instrument  that  forced  sur- 
render. It  allowed  the  Emperor,  without  los- 
ing face,  to  Intervene  directly  In  the  councils 
of  government — an  act  unprecedented  in 
modern  Japanese  history — to  proclaim  sur- 
render, and  to  command  all  the  armed  forces 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  is  precisely  the 
result  that  Stlmson  had  expected  and  pre- 
dicted. 

Writing  In  early  1947  Stlmson  said:  "To  end 
the  war  In  the  shortest  possible  time  and  to 
avoid  the  enormous  losses  of  human  life 
which  otherwise  confronted  us,  I  felt  we  must 
use  the  Emperor  as  our  Instrument  to  com- 
mand and  compel  his  people  to  cease  fight- 
ing. •  •  *  We  must  give  him  and  his  con- 
trolling advisers  a  compelling  reason  to  ac- 
cede to  our  demands.  •  •  •  The  bomb  seemed 


to  me  to  furnish  a  unique  instrument  for 
that  ptirpose. 

"The  deliberate  premeditated  destruction 
(of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki)  was  our  least 
abhorrent  choice.  •  •  •  It  stopped  the  fire 
raids,  and  the  strangling  blockade;  it  ended 
the  ghastly  specter  of  a  clash  of  great  land 
armies." 

As  against  Alperovitz's  thesis,  this  reviewer, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Stlmson  in 
those  days,  chooses  to  take  Stlmson  at  his 
word. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
July  18.  1965) 
The  Day  the  Sun  Rose  Twice  :  To  Mark  the 
Onset  of  the  Atomic  Age,  a  Commemmo- 
ration  and  a  lamentation 

(By  Michael  Amrlne) 

"Day  of  Trinity,"  by  Lansing  Lamont,  il- 
lustrated. 

("Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and  Pots- 
dam— The  Use  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  in  the 
American  Confrontation  with  Soviet  Power," 
by  Gar  Alperovitz,  Simon  &  Schuster.) 

Before  the  sunrise,  the  professors  put  on 
svmtan  oil.  It  was  cold  and  it  had  been 
rainy,  but  many  also  put  on  sunglasses  In 
the  dark.  As  one  said  later,  "It  was  a  day 
the  sun  rose  twice."  The  professors  in  their 
sunglasses  included  Fermi.  Oppenhelmer, 
Teller,  Conant,  Hlgginbotham,  and  many 
other  remarkable  men,  including  the  strange 
one,  Klaus  Fuchs.  That  was  at  Trinity, 
July  16,  1945,  the  day  of  the  successful  first 
test  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

On  that  same  day,  as  Conant  and  Vanne- 
var  Bush  were  busy — lying  f£u:e  down  In  the 
desert  sand — hundreds  of  thousands  of  oth- 
ers were  busy — many  of  them  also  face  down, 
in  forests.  Jungles,  concentration  camps,  and 
in  other  centers  for  displaced  persons,  or  in 
POW  enclosures  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Ciu^aln.  The  world  was  close  to  August  6, 
Hiroshima  Day,  and  August  14.  V-J  Day.  As 
Trinity  was  tested,  then,  the  world  was  wind- 
ing up  a  great  war.  But — and  to  historians 
this  should  always  be  remembered — the  peo- 
ple and  their  rulers  were  not  so  sure  that  the 
end  was  a  short  month  away. 

On  that  July  16  a  new  American  President 
had  been  in  office  less  than  100  days.  The 
war  in  Europe  was  over,  but  many  of  the 
war's  problems  remained — rationing,  pro- 
duction, redeployment  of  troops  from  Ger- 
many to  the  Far  East.  On  the  horizon  al- 
ready were  signs  of  disagreement  with  Russia 
as  to  how  a  new  world  could  be  built  where 
all  men  might  rise  up  from  the  prisons  of  the 
past  and  walk  like  free  men  into  what 
Churchill  called  "sunlit  uplands." 

The  Trinity  test  was  to  mark  a  new  era  in 
military  development,  in  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific research  programs,  and  in  ultimate  en- 
ergy resources  available  to  man.  It  was  a 
revolution  In  hvunan  affairs.  Lansing  La- 
mont, in  his  book  20  years  after  the  test,  has 
given  us  a  warm,  living  story  of  how  that 
test  was  carried  out.  He  has  done  it  with 
the  most  meticulous  respect  for  facts  and  for 
the  nature  of  his  assignment. 

Gar  Alperovitz'  book  Is  about  the  diplo- 
macy of  that  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of 
1945.  While  men  were  preparing  the  first 
bomb  for  Alamogordo,  a  bomb  squadron  had 
already  practiced  for  months  and  was  now 
already  on  the  island  of  Tlnlan  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Other  military  men  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  Washington  were — more  or  less — in  touch 
with  the  highest  Allied  military  command. 
But  the  supreme  commanders  were  neither 
in  Washington  nor  In  London  on  the  day  of 
Alamogordo,  but  were  gathered  in  Potsdam 
for  a  Big  Three  Bummit  meeting.  Thus,  in 
mid-July  of  1945  the  human  race  was  about 
to  open  a  door  which  could  never  again  be 
closed,  and  the  lines  of  commvinlcation  ran 
halfway  around  the  world. 

In  Lamont's  book  we  have  an  excellent 
reportorlal   job   of   the   way   in   which   the 


bomb  was  put  together  and  then  blown 
apart.  In  Alperovitz'  book  one  would  hope 
for  a  complementary  and  equally  informa- 
tive examination  of  how  the  West's  wartime 
alliance  was  put  together  and  what  may 
have  been  done  to  it  In  the  early  days  of 
the  atomic  age. 

Instead  we  have  a  tremendous  fanfare  of 
footnotes  and  scholarship  in  which  Alpero- 
vitz gives  the  reader  everything  except  im- 
portant new  fact.  And  he  comes  out  with 
the  conclusion  that  we  dropped  atomic 
bombs  on  Japan  as  a  message  to  Riissla. 
This  is  BO  far  at  variance  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  every  other  student  of  the  atomic 
decision  that  this  reader  kept  waiting  to  see 
where  the  author  had  run  across  some  really 
new  material.  But  the  opposite  is  more 
nearly  true;  he  h£is  run  the  old  material 
through  his  particular  grinder,  in  a  way 
which  may  sound  new  only  to  the  unin- 
formed. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period,  as  we 
saw  how  atomic  policy  was  developing,  in- 
fluencing and  being  influenced  by  the  cold 
war,  many  indeed  wondered  if  the  speed  we 
had  used  in  delivering  the  new  tested 
bomb  had  been  related  to  some  maneuver 
against  the  Russians.  We  did  not  know  as 
much  then  as  we  know  now  about  "the 
Japanese  willingness  to  surrender,"  or  more 
persons  might  have  asked  still  more  ques- 
tions in  those  days.  When  Americans  set 
foot  in  Japan — 30  days  after  lYinlty — any 
sergeant  could  know  more  than  Truman 
and  Churchill  had  known  for  sure  about 
Japan's  capabilities  to  flght  indefinitely  or 
surrender. 

In  1946  and  1947  the  eminent  British 
physicist,  P.  M.  S.  Blackett  repeatedly  raisea 
this  anti-Russian  question  and  attempted 
to  document  it.  His  line,  as  of  around  1947, 
is  far  clearer  than  most  of  Alperovitz'  in- 
timations. Innuendoes,  and  "beliefs."  Black- 
ett said :  "The  dropping  of  the  atomic  bombs 
was  not  so  much  the  last  military  act  of  the 
Second  World  War,  as  the  first  major  opera- 
tion of  the  cold  diplomatic  war."  Blackett 
put  forth  these  sentiments  with  vigor  and 
clarity,  but  they  were  not  accepted  by  those 
who  have  since  studied  these  matters.  It 
has  been  years,  to  my  knowledge,  since  any- 
one has  brought  up  the  Blackett  viewpoint. 
Alperovitz  sidesteps  any  credit  to  Blackett 
for  his  thesis,  giving  his  name  the  merest 
mention  in  his  acknowledgments.  Slmlliary 
he  ignores  the  many  careful  men  who  dis- 
agreed with  Blackett,  and  wrote  careful 
analyses  of  his  views  in  the  late  forties.  All 
the  facts  were  fresher  then. 

Churchill  said  of  the  atomic  decision,  "The 
historical  fact  remains  and  must  be  judged 
in  the  aftertime.  •  •  *"  it  surely  is  proper 
that  history  will  "try"  Trviman  and  Churchill 
again  and  again,  but  on  "the  Blackett  view- 
point" are  we  really  to  assume  there  was  no 
good  evidence  brought  out  by  either  side  in 
the  first  trial? 

Those  Interested  enough  to  read  the  basic 
documents  will  find  an  excellent  antidote  to 
'  Alperovitz  in  the  memoirs  of  Truman,  Stim- 
I  son,  and  Churchill,  or  in  the  comprehensive 
special  volumes  on  the  atomic  decision  done 
by  Louis  Morton,  Herbert  Fels,  and  Hewlett 
and  Anderson.  All  these  men  have  had  full 
access  to  secret  documents.  Yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  hint  In  any  of  their  pages  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  we  dropped  the 
bomb  not  to  save  lives  but  to  bolster  a  threat 
against  Russia. 

Here  are  the  basic  points  on  which  Alpero- 
vitz attempts  to  prove  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bombs  were  dropped  not  to  end  a 
hot  war  but  to  build  up  pressure  for  a  cold 
war. 

1.  Truman's  temperament  and  outlook  on 
foreign  affairs,  coupled  with  possession  of 
the  new  weapon,  changed  the  American  rela- 
tions to  the  Soviets  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1945.  Our  position  changed  from  one 
in  which  we  were  comrades-in-arms  and 
Stalin  and  P.D.R.  were  very  cooperative  into 
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one  In  which  we  "threatened  the  Soviets." 
Alperovltz  haa  rounded  up  all  sorts  of  bits 
and  pieces,  many  of  them  from  Stlmson's 
diary.  There  are  some  Interesting  slde-by- 
slde  notes  of  news  from  the  atomic  tests  and 
of  a  "new  confidence"  being  shown  by  Tru- 
man at  the  Potsdam  conference  table.  But 
all  of  It  Is  far  short  of  showing  that  before 
or  at  Potsdam  the  beginnings  of  the  cold  war 
were  "atomic  diplomacy."  Judgment  after 
Judgment  Is  on  a  par  with  Alperovltz'  ex- 
planation that  Truman's  famous  angry  greet- 
ings to  Molotov,  on  the  latter's  arrival  In 
Washington,  could  not  possibly  be  construed 
as  off-the-cuff  peppery  comments.  No,  they 
represented  a  carefully  prepared  position  of 
H.S.T.  Well,  H.S.T.  may  even  agree,  and  all 
his  friends  may  agree,  but  the  facts  are  that 
Truman  had  been  In  ofBce  only  11  days. 

You  will  not  find  here  much  substantive 
Information  on  the  Polish  question,  nor  on 
the  number  of  dead  at  Hiroshima,  on  the  dif- 
ferent intelligence  estimates  of  loss  of  life 
through  Japanese  Invasion  plans,  etc. 
Nor  will  you  find  any  human  notes  that  Stim- 
son  was  76  and  frail,  that  Byrnes  was  yovmg- 
er — and  fantastically  Jealous  of  Truman,  who 
had  nosed  him  out  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
and  hence  the  Presidency,  or  that  Truman 
had  a  thousand  other  topics  on  his  mind  In 
these  100  days.  While  the  U.S.  position — on 
Poland,  say — Is  seen,  for  devious  reasons,  as 
alternating  between  plans  for  early  show- 
down and  a  delayed  showdown,  Alperovltz' 
major  conclusion  Is  that  "Stalin's  approach 
seems  to  have  been  cautiously  moderate  dur- 
ing the  brief  few  months  here  described." 
But  you  will  not  find  any  human  under- 
standing that  somewhere  there  were  real 
Polish  people  with  a  passion  for  freedom, 
many  of  whom  looked  to  the  West  for  help 
when  the  war  was  over. 

2.  Another  set  of  evidence  has  to  do 
with  Alperovltz'  theory  that  the  atomic  test 
In  Alamogordo  was  hurried  up  and  the  Pots- 
dam meeting  was  postponed  In  order  that  the 
Big  Three  meeting  should  not  be  held  before 
the  test.  Here  Alperovltz  does  Indeed  make 
a  contribution  In  showing  that  the  atomic 
test  was  an  Important  factor  in  postponing 
the  Potsdam  meeting.  But  there  Is  nowhere 
any  proof  that  the  first  part  of  his  theory  Is 
correct. 

He  quotes  Oppenhelmer — no  date  given — 
as  saying:  "I  don't  think  there  was  a  time 
where  we  worked  harder  at  the  speedup 
than  in  the  period  after  the  German  surren- 
der." That's  all  he  quotes.  This  statement 
was  made  by  Oppenhelmer  many  years 
later — In  his  famous  security  hearings  In 
1954.  The  text  of  the  book  merely  slides  It 
m  dateless  as  a  major  item  of  evidence.  But 
in  the  same  breath,  the  same  day,  Oppen- 
helmer had  said  about  deadlines  at  Los 
Alamos:  "•  •  •  The  deadline  never  changed. 
It  was  as  soon  as  possible." 

Alperovltz  has  left  out  of  his  book  any 
contemporary  document  from  anyone  in  au- 
thority that  says  either  (A)  speed  up  Trinity 
for  diplomatic  reasons  or  (B)  hurry  to  bomb 
Japan  In  order  to  speak  loudly  to  Russia. 
These  dociunents  have  also  been  missing 
from  the  memoirs  of  every  man  who  has 
spoken  out  on  these  processes. 

For  the  record,  the  bomb  was  delivered 
within  an  eyelash  of  the  date  which  Oeneral 
Groves  had  predicted  a  year  before.  The 
Russians  entered  the  war  against  Japan  on  a 
date  they  had  set  months  before — 3  months 
after  V-E  Day. 

Few  persons  ever  knew  both  projected 
dates.  There  Is  no  direct  evidence  anywhere 
In  this  book  of  any  concerted  effort  to  get 
these  events  together,  to  spread  them  apart, 
and /or  to  use  one  to  prevent  the  other.  Not 
here  or  anywhere  known  to  this  writer  Is 
there  any  real  evidence  that  we  did  not  want 
Russia  in  the  Japanese  war,  nor  that  we  tised 
A-bombs  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  them  out. 


3.  The  ci^Mtone  of  the  book  is  that  there 
was  no  military  reason  to  drop  the  bomb  on 
Japan,  and  that  "everyone"  knew  it.  He 
gives  very  few  pros  or  cons.  He  doesn't  dwell 
on  the  Navy  people  who  think  a  blockade 
would  have  brought  surrender,  nor  on  the 
psychological  warfare  people  who  have 
thought  their  broadcasts  were  turning  the 
critical  corner.  He  doesn't  question  the  Air 
Force  men  who  think  conventional  bombs 
would  have  done  It,  and  he  does  not  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  we  can  never  really  know,  be- 
cause we  can't  play  the  game  over. 

What  he  does  is  assert  this  as  a  firmly  es- 
tablished fact  and  establish  that  all  in  com- 
mand knew  It  then.  Time  and  again  he  hits 
Truman  and  Churchill  with  this  hindsight, 
and  he  gives  short  shrift  to  any  of  the  abun- 
dant evidence  that  our  side  could  not  assume 
Japan  would  soon  quit. 

The  worst  claim  in  the  book  Is  that  "be- 
fore the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  each  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  advised  that  it  was  highly 
likely  that  Japan  could  be  forced  to  sur- 
render 'unconditionally'  without  use  of  the 
bomb  and  without  an  invasion."  Where  did 
this  claim  come  from?  I  never  heard  of  It 
before  and  find  It  out  of  key  with  statements 
of  that  summer  by  the  Joint  Chiefs,  when 
the  facts  were  fresh.  There  is  no  documen- 
tation for  this  staggering  claim,  which  Al- 
perovltz quite  rightly  puts  in  Italics.  Nor  is 
there  docxunentation  anywhere  In  the  book 
to  back  up  the  assertion  that  the  top  mili- 
tary advisers  of  the  United  States  thought 
the  bomb  and  the  invasion  unnecessary.  To 
Alperovltz  this  is  the  master  card,  because  if 
there  were  no  military  reason,  and  the  mili- 
tary knew  it  beforehand,  then  it  becomes 
obvious  that  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  died 
for  diplomatic  reasons.  Lest  this  sound 
nasty,  he  concludes  by  saying  the  evidence 
"strongly  suggests"  we  used  the  bomb  to 
make  Russia  more  manageable  in  Europe. 
But  a  few  pages  earlier;  he  said  cautiously: 
"I  do  not  believe  that  •  •  •  the  Infiuence 
of  diplomacy  upon  the  decision  to  use  the 
atomic  bomb  •  •  •  can  be  answered  on  the 
basis  of  the  presently  available  evidence." 

He  might  at  that  point  have  mentioned 
some  of  the  contrary  testimony  by  all  hands 
concerned,  but  their  names  are  buried  In  the 
1.399  footnotes  from  188  books  and  articles 
and  periodicals  which  he  has  either  read  or 
used. 

Alperovltz  never  really  confronts  or  con- 
demns the  memoirs  of  the  principals.  He 
never  does  them  the  courtesy  of  setting  out 
In  detail  their  explanations  of  why  they  did 
what  they  did.  His  book  Is  full  of  the  most 
insidious  hints  of  Machiavellian  plots  and 
counterplots,  and  always,  of  course,  he  is 
implying  that  Truman,  Stlmson.  Byrnes. 
Churchill — everybody — has  been  lying,  lying, 
lying  when  they  said  the  atomic  bomb  was 
used  to  end  the  war  and  save  lives.  He  says : 
"I  have  made  no  attempt,  however,  to  take 
up  the  various  arguments  offered  by  the  great 
number  of  writers  •  •  •  who  have  touched 
upon  the  subject."  Adding  high-toned 
rhetoric  to  his  air  of  being  above  the  arena 
where  men  like  Churchill  and  Stlmson  have 
labored  to  set  out  the  record,  Alperovltz  says: 
"I  have  eschewed  contention.  •  •  •  " 
Others  may  decide  he  has  evaded  confronta- 
tion, and  that  in  the  matter  of  contention 
he  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  eschew. 

Gar  Alperovltz  Is  a  product  of  an  age  which 
has  not  only  by  now  made  thousands  of 
atomic  bombs,  but  has  produced  computer- 
ized war  games  at  research  centers  based  upon 
real  bombs  and  paper  people.  We  have 
escalators  which  go  all  the  way  up — to  hell. 
Alperovltz  strikes  me  as  a  cold-blooded  cousin 
of  Herman  Kahn  and  Dr.  Strangelove.  But 
to  look  at  the  records  of  Truman  and  Stlm- 
son and  believe  they  were  mordant  Machla- 
vellls  Is  more  than  thinking  about  the  un- 
thinkable.    It  Is  believing  the  unbelievable. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  LOSS  OF  WATER 
BECAUSE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  TOR- 
RESDALE  INTAKE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reced- 
ing water  level  In  reservoirs  throughout 
the  Northeast  continues  to  expose  the 
stark  remnants  of  faulty  or  timid  plan- 
ning to  secure  an  ample  water  supply. 
New  York  City,  with  a  bare  10-percent 
margin  between  the  water  it  captures  and 
the  water  it  uses,  has  already  gained 
national  notoriety  for  its  shortsighted- 
ness. Yet,  despite  New  York's  appalling 
record  of  inept  water  planning  over  the 
past  15  years,  its  present  water  shortage 
must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  com- 
parable lack  of  foresight  shown  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  surface,  Philadelphia  has  pro- 
vided well  for  itself,  and  cheaply.  It 
has  tapped  both  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers,  from  which  it  is  able 
to  draw  its  water  requirements  without 
a  single  major  storage  reservoir,  while 
still  maintaining  a  60-percent  margin 
between  safe  supplies  and  average  con- 
sumption. Beneath  this  impressive  fa- 
cade though,  Philadelphia's  water  sys- 
tem is  as  defective  as  New  York's  and 
defective  in  a  way  which  directly  penal- 
izes the  citizens  of  New  York  City. 

The  villain  of  this  Philadelphia  story 
is  the  Torresdale  Intake,  a  pumping  sta- 
tion on  the  Delaware  supplying  about 
50  percent  of  the  city's  water  through  a 
water  main  system  which  is  only  partly 
connected  with  pipes  carrying  Schuylkill 
water.  This  intake  is  situated  at  a  point 
on  the  Delaware  which  has  been,  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be  vulnerable  to  salt 
water  incursion. 

On  July  7  of  this  year,  seeing  that  this 
well-known  vulnerability  had  become  an 
immediate  danger,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  issued  a  conservation 
order  to  meet  it.  The  order  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  New  York  City 
forfeit  155  million  gallons  per  day  of  490 
million  gallons  of  Delaware  basin  water 
to  which  it  is  entitled  under  a  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decree. 

Instead  of  going  into  the  city's  water 
systems,  this  155  million  gallons  is  spilled 
over  daily  into  the  upper  Delaware.  The 
purpose  of  this  diversion  is  to  assure  ade- 
quate streamflow  and  thus  protect  the 
Torresdale  intake.  But  the  effect  is  to 
divert  high  grade  drinking  water  from 
New  York  and  redirect  it  to  the  mechani- 
cal task  of  holding  back  the  salt  front  at 
Torresdale.  Only  a  small  part  of  this 
diverted  water  goes  for  consumption  in 
Philadelphia  and  nearby  communities. 
Most  of  it  washes  out  to  sea  and  is  lost 
to  human  consumption.  Even  at  a  time 
of  comparatively  ample  water  supplies, 
this  is  an  unfortunate  use  of  high  grade 
water;  in  the  present  circumstance,  when 
New  York  must  give  up  its  table  water  tc 
hold  the  line  against  the  salt  front  In 
Philadelphia,  this  waste  is  intolerable. 
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The  Delaware  River  Basin  Conmiission 
July  7  conservation  order  is  an  emer- 
gency measure.  But  according  to  the 
July  21  report  of  the  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  this  emergency  is  likely 
to  continue  for  another  year  and  beyond. 

If  it  does,  the  council  estimates  that 
the  salt  front  can  be  held  back  at  Torres- 
dale  only  at  the  cost  of  billions  of  gallons 
of  New  York  drinking  water,  thereby 
plunging  New  York  City  into  an  even 
more  severe  water  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  forecast  makes  it  im- 
perative that  immediate  and  active  con- 
sideration be  given  to  replacing  the  Tor- 
resdale intake  with  a  comparable  facility 
upstream.  The  feasibility  study  once 
made  on  this  matter  should  be  revised  or 
superseded  by  a  new  one.  Accordingly,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  consented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, that  such  a  feasibility  study 
should  be  made  immediately.  The  res- 
olution calls  for  full  protection  of  all 
downstream  users,  including  Camden, 
N.J.  The  resolution  offers  as  an  alterna- 
tive the  construction  of  a  new  recovery 
and  storage  facility  on  the  upper 
Delaware.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
would  be  to  guarantee  to  all  parties  their 
full  entitlement  to  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware. 

Unless  action  is  taken.  New  York  City 
will  continue  to  lose  billions  of  gallons  of 
water  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  Supreme 
Court  decree,  all  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  wasteful  and  ill-placed 
Torresdale  intake. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  expand  trade, 
including  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  are  in  urgent  need  of  review.  We 
have  been  following  a  one-track  trade 
policy  now  for  30  years  and  it  is  time 
to  turn  around,  take  a  look  at  what  has 
been  accomplished,  what  has  not  been 
achieved  and  at  some  of  the  unsettling 
consequences  of  these  years  of  fixation 
on  pursuit  of  a  doctrine. 

In  April  1963  Mr.  Christian  Herter, 
speaking  before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said : 

Our  exports  exceed  our  Imports  by  roughly 
$5  billion,  which  is  persuasive  evidence  that 
our  producers,  if  given  access  to  markets 
overseas,  can  successfully  compete  to  a  very 
heathy  degree. 

On  June  21,  1965,  Mr.  Ray  R.  Eppert, 
president.  Burroughs  Corp.,  makers  of  of- 
fice machinery,  speaking  before  the 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute, 
said: 

Oversea  Investment  by  American  business 
is  not  a  process  of  transferring  Jobs  and  pro- 
duction from  the  United  States  to  new  plants 


abroad:  it  is  required  to  develop  the  maxl- 
mvmi  direct  exports  from  the  United  States 
and  to  create  the  greatest  number  of  Jobs 
here.  Private  direct  foreign  Investment, 
rather  than  harming  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Is  building  the  strongest  support  for 
the  stability  of  the  dollw. 

Reading  these  two  statements  to- 
gether, we  should  feel  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  exporting  about  a  third 
more  in  terms  of  dollars  than  we  import. 
Also  we  should  be  delighted  that  our 
foreign  investments  are  contributing  so 
much  to  our  direct  exports. 

We  should  not  ask  why  we  have  been 
witnessing  the  heavy  flow  of  investment 
dollars  overseas  such  as  has  occurred 
in  the  past  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Eppert  tells  us  something  more, 
something  that  is  very  enlightening.  He 
says  in  the  same  speech : 

Sales  made  abroad  from  U.S.-owned  plants 
operating  overseas  are  today  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  total  nonagricultural  exports 
from  the  United  States.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  our  private  foreign  Investment 
must  be  viewed  as  an  Important  basic  com- 
ponent of  our  national  economic  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
words  of  Messrs.  Herter  and  Eppert  tell 
quite  a  story. 

If  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
are  as  competitive  as  Mr.  Herter  so  con- 
fidently maintains,  why.  we  may  ask,  do 
our  plants  that  are  located  in  foreign 
countries  sell  twice  as  much  abroad  as 
our  total  exports  of  nonagricultural 
products?  The  nonagricultural  exports 
amount  to  some  $19  billion,  and  thus 
must  mean  that  our  plants  operating 
abroad  sell  about  $38  billion  per  year. 

I  ask.  if  we  are  as  competitive  as  Mr. 
Herter  claims  why  do  we  not  sell  this  $38 
billion  from  here  and  employ  in  this 
country  the  number  of  workers  necessary 
to  produce  this  great  volume  of  goods? 

Why  does  our  capital  have  to  move 
overseas  in  order  to  sell  so  freely  in  for- 
eign markets?  Could  it  be  that  there  is 
a  cost  advantage  in  operating  in  foreign 
countries? 

Could  it  then  not  also  follow  that  per- 
haps we  are  not  as  competitive  as  Mr. 
Herter's  optimistic  statement  would  have 
us  believe?  Is  it  indeed  possible  that  our 
export  surplus  is  not  really  as  high  as 
alleged?  Or  may  we  even  go  beyond  that 
and  suspect  that  we  do  not  really  enjoy 
any  surplus  at  all  in  terms  of  private, 
unsubsidized  commercial  exports? 

We  have  another  source  that  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  relative  sales 
from  our  foreign  operations  and  the  do- 
mestic. In  a  new  book  entitled  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  and  Foreign  Trade,  by 
O.  R.  Strackbein.  it  is  noted  that  from 
1957  to  1963,  sales  of  selected  American 
companies  producing  abroad  rose  from 
$12.4  billion  to  $22  billion  or  77  percent. 
These  were  sales  made  abroad  from 
plants  producing  abroad — not  exports. 
The  domestic  sales  of  the  same  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  rose  from 
$7.5  billion  in  1957  to  only  $9.3  bUlion 
in  1963,  or  only  24  percent.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  companies  involved  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  report  appeared  in  Current  Survey  of 
Business  for  October  1964,  page  12. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  oth- 
er words,  confirms  the  lively  pace  of 


sales  enjoyed  abroad  by  the  American 
companies  producing  there.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  the  success  of  these 
companies  abroad.  I  am  pointing  at 
the  contrast  between  the  liveliness  of  the 
foreign  markets  compared  with  our  own; 
but  particularly — and  this  goes  far  to  up- 
set the  official  optimism  about  our  ex- 
ports— the  question  is  why  do  we  have 
to  go  abroad  to  make  these  sales  if  we 
are  so  competitive? 

It  seems  to  be  popular  today  to  explode 
myths.  I  know  of  none  that  is  in  greater 
need  of  explosion  than  the  one  that 
points  to  cur  export  surplus  as  proof 
that  we  are  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. We  really  need  no  more  evidence 
than  that  just  adduced;  but  worse  from 
the  point  of  view  of  honesty  in  public 
statistics  and  reports  is  the  fiction  of 
our  export  surplus  itself.  We  do  not 
have  a  surplus  in  any  sense  that  would 
demonstrate  a  healthy  competitive 
status. 

In  the  more  recent  statistics  used  by 
the  administration  the  spokesmen  have 
indeed  trimmed  the  1964  surplus  from 
$6.9  billion,  which  includes  AID  ship- 
ments to  some  $3.7  billion,  which  are  re- 
garded as  "commercial  exports;"  but 
they  have  not  yet  trimmed  away  enough 
of  the  fat. 

A  fact  that  is  only  slowly  coming  to 
the  surface  is  that  our  imports  are  tabu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  foreign  value,  or 
f.o.b.  foreign  country,  whereas  other 
countries  with  few  exceptions  report 
their  imports  on  a  c.i.f .  basis.  Thus  they 
include  freight  and  insurance.  With  re- 
spect to  countries  across  the  seas  this 
can  amount  to  20  to  25  percent  or  even 
more.  If  we  take  an  average  figure  of  15 
percent  and  apply  it  to  our  imports  of 
$18.7  billion  the  added  costs  would  have 
come  to  $2.8  billion. 

Beyond  that  we  exported  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, et  cetera,  categories  not  designated 
as  Public  Law  480  but  called  commercial 
exports  and  therefore  not  deducted  from 
total  exports.  These  commercial  exports 
nevertheless  were  subsidized  and  cannot 
be  counted  among  expK)rts  that  demon- 
strate our  competitiveness.  The  volume 
of  such  exports  in  the  1963-64  fiscal  year 
was  $1.38  billion — See  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Trade  of  the  United  States,  May 
1965,  table  1— Together  with  the  $2.8 
billion  in  the  discrepancy  between  f.o.b. 
and  c.i.f.  imports  the  total  exceeds  $4 
billion,  or  considerably  more  than  neces- 
sary to  wipe  out  the  so-called  commercial 
export  surplus  of  some  $3.7  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  far  past  the 
time  when  our  foreign  trade  figures 
should  be  revised  to  reflect  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  The  practice  of  our  official 
spokesmen  has  been  a  blot  on  the  statis- 
ticsd  integrity  of  our  Government.  They 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  misleading  fig- 
ures twisted  and  manipulated  to  prove 
desired  conclusions.  I  say  the  depart- 
ments and  offices  guilty  of  these  prac- 
tices should  be  severely  reprimanded. 
This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  passed  over 
lightly. 

How  can  we  properly  assess  our  trade 
policy  if  the  executive  departments  issue 
false  reports?  I  make  the  charge  that 
we  have  been  fed  misleading  reports  on 
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the  state  of  our  trade  balance,  designed 
to  prove  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
petitive in  foreign  markets.  These  state- 
ments have  hitherto  effectively  hidden 
facts  that  would  have  reflected  against 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

This  act  was  passed  under  the  false 
impression  that  this  country  had  been 
ruruiing  a  healthy  surplus  in  our  trade. 
We  had  not  been  doing  anything  of  the 
kind  and  we  are  not  doing  it  now. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  free-trade  doc- 
trinaires who  were  bent  on  cutting  our 
tariffs  a  full  50  percent  these  phoney 
statistics  were  fed  to  the  public.  Had 
the  true  competitive  standing  of  this 
country  been  known  there  could  have 
been  no  justification  for  a  50-percent  tar- 
iff reduction  by  this  country. 

It  has  been  obvious  right  along  that 
this  country's  competitive  position  was 
weakening.    Nothing  else  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  vast  difference  in  wages 
here    and    abroad.     Foreign    producers 
who  paid  wages  only  from  a  third  or 
fourth  to  a  tenth  of  our  wages,  could 
be  expected  to  enjoy  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction.   The  sophisticated  economists 
always  looked  with  pity  on  those  of  us 
who   regarded   this  wide   wage   gap   as 
indicative  of  wide  differences  in  cost  of 
production.     In  a  very  sage  manner  they 
pointed  to  comparative  productivity  as 
something  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; and,  of  course,  they  were  right. 
What  was  true  some  years  ago  is  still 
true.    Let  us  by  all  means  take  relative 
productivity    into    account    along    with 
relative  wage  levels.    The  picture  has, 
however,  changed  for  the  worse,  so  far 
as  our  competitive  standing  is  concerned. 
Foreign  productivity  has  increased  re- 
markably in  many  foreign  countries,  thus 
giving  yet  greater  effect  to  the  low  wages. 
Why   else   has   our   capital  streamed 
overseas?     Why  else  do  our  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries enjoy   sales  twice  as  high   in 
foreign  countries  as  our  total  nonagrl- 
cultural  exports?     Everyone  knows  that 
our  technology  has  been  made  available 
to   the    Europeans,    the    Japanese,   and 
whoever  else  was  interested.    Moreover, 
our  companies  have  licensed  many  for- 
eign producers  to  use  American  patents. 
After  the  war  we  opened  our  factories 
to    literally   thousands    of    productivity 
teams  from  abroad.     This  was  done  in 
order  to  help  restore  the  economies  of 
the  war-torn  covm tries;  but  it  also  meant 
sharing  our  technology  and  production 
methods. 

We  have  lost  the  great  technological 
lead  that  we  once  enjoyed.  Should  not 
this  fact  make  a  difference  in  our  assess- 
ment of  our  competitive  position? 

Of  course  it  should:  but.  knowing  that 
it  should  and  yet  clinging  desperately 
to  the  free  trade  philosophy  as  did  those 
who  sponsored  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  is  an  evil  practice.  They  simply 
made  the  trade  statistics  do  what  they 
wanted  them  to  do.  They  were  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason  we  are 
doing  as  well  in  exports  as  we  are  is 
that  our  exports  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment has  been  running  at  top  levels. 
Our  exports  of  machinery  rose  from  $3.95 
billion  in  1957  to  $6.53  billion  in  1963.  a 


gain  of  $2  Vz  billion.  This  was  more  than 
the  total  increase  in  our  exports  between 
those  years,  i.e.,  $20.8  billion  in  1957  and 
$22.9  billion  in  1963,  an  increase  of  only 
$2.1  billion  compared  with  increase  in 
machinery  exports  of  $2.5  billion. 

The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
can  no  longer  be  hidden — and  it  was  a 
great  disservice  to  the  country  to  hide 
it  thus  far — the  plain  fact  is  that  outside 
of  machinery  and  farm  products,  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  been 
faring  very  poorly  compared  with  those 
of  other  countries.  Even  including  our 
exports  of  machinery  and  subsidized 
farm  products  our  share  of  world  ex- 
ports has  declined.  It  dropped  from 
16.5  percent  in  1955  to  15.2  percent. 

The  decline  in  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  other  than  machinery  and 
transport  equipment — principally  auto- 
motive products — fell  from  20  percent 
of  the  world's  total  in  1955  to  15.4  percent 
in  1962.  This  was  a  decline  of  23  per- 
cent. We  know,  of  course,  that  we  have 
moved  from  a  net  export  position  to  a  net 
import  position  in  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant products,  such  as  petroleum, 
steel,  automobiles,  typewriters,  textiles, 
sewing  machines. 

These  facts  have  great  significance 
and  a  strong  bearing  on  our  foreign 
trade  policy.  They  should  be  studied 
most  seriously  instead  of  being  ignored, 
brushed  aside,  or  brazenly  buried.  What 
they  reveal  with  respect  to  our  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  does  not  sup- 
port the  tariff  reductions  proposed  in 
the  so-called  Kennedy  round.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  associate 
myself  with  those  who  have  introduced 
legislation  to  amend  the  Ti'ade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  by  introducing  the  bill 
myself  and  urging  that  it  be  given  early 
consideration.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  no  legislation  before  that 
is  more  important  and  that  merits  earlier 
consideration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOSEPH   CAMPBELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PirnieI  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  today  so  that 
a  well-deserved  tribute  may  be  paid  to 
my  friend  and  fellow  New  Yorker,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Campbell.  I  am  at 
once  pleased  and  saddened  by  this  un- 
dertaking— pleased  because  I  am  privi- 
leged to  lead  this  well-deserved  salute  to 
the  retiring  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  July  31,  the  effective  date 
of  his  resignation,  is  rapidly  approaching. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Joseph  Camp- 
bell has  directed  the  course  of  the  Gen- 


eral Accounting  Office's  sensitive  opera- 
tions. Those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  know 
full  well  the  importance  of  this  critical 
assignment  for  we,  as  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  recognize  the  necessity 
of  having  an  individual  of  outstanding 
ability  and  integrity  "minding  the  books" 
at  a  time  when  the  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditure is  measured  in  billions  of 
dollars.  Joseph  Campbell  is  just  such  an 
individual. 

Every  person  in  this  coimtry  who  has 
ever  paid  as  much  as  a  dime  in  Federal 
taxes  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man 
we  are  honoring  for  the  efficient  and 
effective  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties.  A  national,  syndi- 
cated coliunnist  very  succinctly  brought 
home  this  thought  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  labeled  the  Comptroller  General  "the 
taxpayer's  tireless  friend." 

We  would  all  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
a  constituent  who  regularly  follows  news 
reports  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  who 
has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  read  or 
heard  about  the  "watchdog"  activities  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Com- 
monsense  tells  us  that  waste  is  wrong  and 
the  stories  of  the  GAO,  under  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's expert  supervision,  uncovering  ex- 
cessive spending  by  Federal  agencies,  are 
legion.  We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about 
the  quest  for  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar 
spent.  It  is  my  belief  that  Joseph  Camp- 
bell has  been  a  champion  exponent  of 
that  theory. 

The  measure  of  a  man  is  not  simply 
in  what  he  does,  but  in  how  he  does  it. 
Joseph  Campbell  has  earned  the  thanks 
of  an  entire  Nation  for  the  results  he 
has  achieved  on  the  job  and,  of  almost 
equal  significance,  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  aU  who  have  had  any  association 
with  him  for  the  dignity  and  objectivity 
he  has  continually  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  office.  Thus  has  not  been  a 
facade;  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  part 
of  his  very  inner  being. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  the  combination 
of  so  many  fine  personal  traits,  coupled 
with  his  proven  ability,  that  brought  Jo- 
seph Campbell  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  when  these  two  great 
Americans  were  associated  with  Colum- 
bia University.  When  General  Eisen- 
hower assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
university,  Joseph  Campbell,  class  of 
1924,  was  assistant  treasurer  for  his  alma 
mater,  having  joined  the  Columbia  staff 
in  1941.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
native  New  Yorker  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  treasurer  and  singled  out 
for  greater  responsibilities  by  his  new 
boss. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
when  General  Eisenhower  moved  from 
the  chief  administrative  office  at  Colum- 
bia, to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  he  had  Joseph  Campbell  in  mind 
for  a  key  spot  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Within  months  of  his  election. 
President  Eisenhower  appointed  his 
trusted,  valued,  and  most  able  friend  to 
the  important  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. That  key  assignment  was  short 
lived,  however,  for  in  1954  the  President 
appointed  Mr.  Campbell  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  Since 
that  time,  three  Presidents  and  an  entire 
Nation  have  benefited  from  the  service 
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performed  by  this  diligent  and  most 
courageous  American. 

We  here  today  are  not  the  first  to 
honor  Joseph  Campbell.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  not  be  the  last.  His  out- 
standing service  to  his  country  has  been 
noted  by  many  including  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, in  my  own  congressional  district, 
which  presented  him  with  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  a  few  years  ago, 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
career. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding.  I  asked 
him  to  yield  in  order  to  say  that  I  am 
grateful  that  he  has  taken  time  in  order 
to  give  proper  recognition  to  the  services 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Comptroller 
General,  who  is  retiring. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  of  anyone  in 
the  Federal  service  in  my  time  in  Con- 
gress who  is  more  justly  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition for  his  contribution  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  his  country  than  is  Mr. 
Campbell. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  others  in  paying  tribute  to  this  ded- 
icated public  servant.  Under  his  leader- 
siup  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
been  completely  independent  and  free 
from  any  partisanship.  The  GAO  has 
saved  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  With  all  the  waste  and  du- 
plication and  mismanagement  that  goes 
on,  I  wonder  where  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation  would  be 
if  we  did  not  have  an  efficient  agency 
like  the  GAO  to  audit  the  vast  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  that  the  Congress 
has  created. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Campbell  person- 
ally, I  am  son-y  I  have  never  met  him. 
but  I  know  of  his  valuable  services,  and 
as  an  American  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
his  services  are  appreciated. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  I  can  only  say  that 
Mr.  Campbell,  I  understand,  will  return 
to  Cooperstown.  N.Y..  where  I  hoi>e 
to  be  able  to  see  him  often.  I  will  be 
happy  to  convey  that  fine  jjersonal  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  taking  this  special  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  Joseph  Campbell  for  the 
wonderful  service  he  has  rendered  the 
country. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  with  the  re- 
marks of  others  who  are  going  to  speak. 
I  will  not  duplicate  in  the  Record  the 
many  good  points  of  Joseph  Campbell 
except  to  say  that  his  cooperation  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  digging  out 
the  information  desired  by  various  Mem- 
bers has  always  been  swift  and  courteous. 
Our  office  has  had  exceptionally  fine 
cooperation  and  I  wish  to  pay  my  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  great  work  Joseph 
Campbell   has  rendered  to  the  Nation 


and  to  the  Congress,  as  an  arm  of  the 
Congress  and  one  of  the  few  remaining 
arms  directly  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress. Joseph  Campbell  has  maintained 
that  position  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  with 
those  Members  who  have  spoken  so  ably 
before  me  in  honoring  this  great  Ameri- 
can. I  particularly  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  his  home  district  who 
has  taken  the  time  today  to  recognize 
this  retirement  of  this  able  servant  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  finer, 
nor  more  dedicated,  public  servant  than 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Joseph  Campbell.  Since  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Eisenhower  on 
July  14,  1953,  he  has  been  guided  by  one 
criterion — to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Toward  that  end,  he  has  achieved  a 
remarkable  record,  indeed,  a  record  that 
will  serve  as  a  challenge  to  every  suc- 
cessor who  may  occupy  this  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  future. 

I  can  think  of  nvunerous  instances 
when  I  sought  the  assistance  of  this  arm 
and  creature  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government — U.S.  Congress — known  as 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri.  One  of  these  in- 
stances involved  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  missile  sites,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  GAO  efforts  that  some  of  our  citizens 
were  accorded  more  nearly  fair  treat- 
ment, than  might  otherwise  have  been 
offered.  It  has  served  well  in  cases  of 
land  acquisition  by  condemnation  for  big 
dam  impoundments. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Comjnittee,  I  have  found  the 
Comptroller  General's  reports  to  be  in- 
valuable in  detecting  weak  sp>ots  in  the 
management  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment, especially  in  areas  of  procurement, 
production,  contracts,  and  so  forth. 

The  post  of  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  Federal  Government  which  has  al- 
ways sought  its  qualified  incumbent. 
Two  qualifications  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  required:  legal  training  and  legisla- 
tive experience,  and  qualified  proficiency 
in  accounting  and  auditing.  But,  be- 
yond that,  there  is  a  third  requirement, 
more  important,  more  vital,  more  es- 
sential to  the  fulfillment  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Comptroller  General — 
and  that  is  integrity. 

The  key  to  the  remarkable  record  of 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Campbell  is  not 
his  legal  training  and  legislative  experi- 
ence, though  both  are  considerable;  not 
his  proficiency  in  accounting  and  audit- 
ing, remarkable  as  they  are;  but,  rather, 
his  passion  for  integrity  and  honor  which 
has  given  the  General  Accounting  Office 
a  reputation  second  to  none  in  Govern- 
ment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  a 
unique  agency  in  Government.    Its  Di- 


rector, the  Comptroller  General,  is  ap-  • 
pointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of 
15  years.  Yet,  its  primary  responsibility 
is  not  to  the  executive  branch,  but  to  the 
legislative  branch,  the  Congress.  It 
serves  as  the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  Congress. 

We  in  this  body  may  be  foolish  in  our 
judgment  as  to  how  the  public  money 
is  expended,  but  thanks  to  the  integrity 
of  the  GAO,  we  can  be  certain  that  every 
evidence  of  wrongdoing  or  inefficiency  in 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  will  be 
called  to  our  attention. 

Joseph  Campbell  is  the  fourth  person 
to  hold  the  E>ost  of  Comptroller  General. 

I  deeply  regret  that  he  has  been  forced 
to  step  down  for  reasons  of  health,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  taking  the  burden 
of  this  awesome  job  off  his  shoulders 
will  contribute  to  a  speedy  recovery. 

Now  our  attention  must  turn  to  the 
designation  of  his  successor.  Because 
of  the  dominant  control  of  the  entire 
machinery  of  Federal  Government  by 
one  party,  I  believe  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  the  person  designated  to 
become  the  new  Comptroller  General  be 
a  person  who  will  have  no  inhibition  to 
letting  "the  chips  fall  where  they  may," 
in  the  course  of  every  investigation. 

With  all  major  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty, I  think  the  President  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  Repub- 
lican to  this  position,  which  has  such 
great  oversight  responsibilities. 

Though  there  are  several  vacancies 
waiting  to  be  filled  at  the  present  time, 
I  believe  that  none  is  more  important 
to  the  country  than  this  one.  The  Na- 
tion has  a  great  stake  in  the  designee, 
and  it  is  my  firm  hope  that  he  will  be 
no  less  a  man  of  courage  and  integrity 
and  ability  than  the  man  who  has  held 
this  post  for  the  last  11  years. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  providing 
me  this  opportunity  to  join  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  past  as  well  as 
those  of  us  here  today  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  to  this  fine  man,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Campbell  on  his  forth- 
coming retirement  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  truly  out- 
standing service  to  this  country  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  not  met  Mr.  Campbell  per- 
sonally. However,  I  have  corresponded 
with  him  on  niunerous  occasions  and 
have  found  him  to  be  responsive,  dili- 
gent, and  vigilant.  He  has  served  the 
Nation  in  the  finest  tradition  as  a  public 
servant  of  the  people.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  well  earned  and  greatly  deserved 
retirement. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks   of   the   gentleman   from  New 
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York  in  paying  tribute  to  Comptroller 
General  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell.  He  not 
only  has  served  well  the  taxpayers  but  he 
is  one  individual  who  in  my  opinion  has 
recognized  that  he  was  serving  as  an  arm 
of  the  Congress  and  that  he  owed  an 
obligation  to  the  Congress.  So  many  of 
our  so-called  arms  which  we  have,  such 
as  the  regulatory  agencies  that  have  been 
created,  supposedly  to  serve  as  arms  of 
the  Congress  quickly  forget  that  they  are 
arms  of  the  Congress  and  they  become 
independent— independent  of  the  admin- 
istration and  independent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  they  become  a  fourth  arm  of 
the  Government.  But  Mr.  Campbell 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  had  occasion  many  times 
to  contact  his  office  for  information  and 
always  received  a  prompt,  full,  and  com- 
plete supply  of  the  information  I  re- 
quested. 

Now  I  also  think  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  with  all  of  his  duties,  he  was  a  great 
man  for  community  work.  For  instance, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  National  Laboratory. 
He  was  president  of  the  Associated  Uni- 
versities. He  was  treasurer  and  director 
of  the  Morningside  Heights  Inc.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  House  of  the  Holy  Comfort- 
er. He  was  a  trustee  emeritus  of  Trinity 
College  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Manhattanville  Neighborhood 
Center.  So  it  was  not  only  in  the  public 
eye  that  he  served  but  he  served  as  a 
true  citizen  of  his  neighborhood  and  of 
his  locality.  It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  great- 
est public  servants  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right  in  underscoring  the  relationship 
that  Mr.  Campbell  sought  to  establish  in 
service  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  House  honors  it- 
self when  it  honors  Joe  Campbell,  the 
distinguished  Comptroller  General.  He 
has  served  the  Nation  by  serving  the 
Government,  and  particularly  the  Con- 
gress, with  great  distinction. 

I  expect  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  worked 
with  him  as  closely,  if  not  more  closely 
than  any  others.  I  can  testify,  from 
firsthand  knowledge,  that  he  has  been 
most  cooperative  and  helpful  and  that  his 
name  ranks  high  with  all  those  in  my 
knowledge  who  have  dealt  with  him  dur- 
ing his  administration  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

It  is  good  that  the  Nation  has  pro- 
duced a  man  of  his  admirable  qualifi- 
cations and  I  deem  it  a  high  privilege  to 
be  able  to  join  in  these  tributes  to  him 
and  to  commend  him  for  the  fine  services 
he  has  rendered  to  his  Government  and 
his  Nation.  Probably  not  many  of  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  know  that  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  helping  them  and  help- 
ing the  Congress  not  only  save  a  lot  of 
money  but  to  secure  more  efficiency  in 
the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  join- 
ing the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  in  paying  a  well-deserved  word 
of  tribute  to  a  great  American,  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  who  has  served 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  office  which  he 
has  held.  I  hope  that  he  may  enjoy 
prosperity,  success,  and  happiness  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  desire  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  all  others 
who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the 
retirement  of  Comptroller  General 
Joseph  Campbell. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Campbell.  He  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  man  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity. I  deeply  regret  that  he  is  leaving 
Government  service  for  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  he  and  the  employees  of  his 
agency  have  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  untold  millions  of 
dollars. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  has  so  well  said,  and  unlike 
some  other  agencies  and  departments, 
when  communications  are  addressed  to 
him  by  Members  of  Congress  they  bring 
an  immediate  response.  This  has  been 
my  experience  in  writing  to  him  to  obtain 
information. 

My  great  hope  is  that  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  will  name 
a  successor  of  the  character,  integrity, 
and  dedication  of  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell. 
The  citizens  of  this  country  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  in  the  filling  of  this 
vacancy,  the  President  will  lay  aside 
political  considerations  and  select  a 
Comptroller  General  who  will  administer 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  the 
same  high  standard  as  that  set  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  who,  I  say  again,  leaves  an  un- 
questioned record  of  honorable  and  com- 
petent service  to  his  Government. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  am  sure  we  could  pay  no 
greater  tribute  to  this  man  than  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  this  position  will  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  by  men  of  his  integrity 
and  ability. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  high  privilege  to  know  Joseph 
Campbell  well  during  the  past  10 '2  years 
when  he  served  as  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  before  that 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Every  year  he 
came  before  our  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  with  his 
budget,  and  we  always  looked  forward  to 
meeting  with  him. 

He  is  only  the  fourth  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  since  1921 
when  the  General  Accounting  Office  was 
created  by  the  Congress.  Each  person 
who  has  held  this  office  has  been  out- 
standing In  his  own  right.    However,  too 


much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Joseph 
Campbell.  He  has  given  the  Nation 
leadership  in  this  office  without  equal. 

He  has  many  outstanding  attributes, 
but  perhaps  the  greatest  is  his  mana- 
gerial ability.  A  principle  accomplish- 
ment during  his  tenure  has  been  the  re- 
alinement  of  the  operating  divisions  Into 
separate  civil,  military,  and  inter- 
national divisions.  These  he  has  staffed 
with  increasing  numbers  of  certified 
public  accountants  and  other  highly 
qualified  individuals.  At  the  same  time 
he  reduced  overall  employment  over  25 
percent  so  as  to  do  a  better  job  with 
fewer  people.  This  type  of  performance 
is  deserving  of  the  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation of  every  citizen  and  taxpayer  in 
the  Nation. 

He  never  forgot  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  particularly  concerned 
that  his  office  should  aid  the  Congress  in 
carrying  out  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  the  public  purse 
and  enacting  legislation  with  sound 
financial  and  management  provisions. 
To  this  end  his  relationships  and  his 
service  to  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees has  been  excellent. 

Let  no  one  in  the  House  underestimate 
his  dedication,  ability,  and  integrity.  He 
has  been  on  the  job  every  day  for  many 
years  directing  personally  all  the  many 
facets  of  GAO  operations.  He  has  in- 
creased measurably  the  stature  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  he  is  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery  from  his  recent 
illness.  He  leaves  a  great  legacy.  We 
do  not  know  what  he  may  wish  to  un- 
dertake next,  but  rest  assured  he  and 
his  charming,  talented,  and  devoted  wife 
will  have  their  presence  felt  wherever 
they  are.  We  wish  them  every  good  wish 
as  they  continue  to  face  a  wonderful 
future. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  commemorating 
the  service  of  and  paying  tribute  to  the 
character  of  this  outstanding  public 
servant. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  joined 
millions  of  Americans  across  the  Nation 
in  witnessing  the  televised  proceedings 
of  President  Johnson's  news  conference 
today. 

The  President  opened  his  remarks 
with  a  restatement  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam.  The  South  Viet- 
namese people  have  asked  our  assistance 
in  resisting  Communist  domination.    We 


have  said  to  these  people,  as  we  have 
said  to  others,  that  we  will  do  what  is 
necessary  to  see  that  their  struggle  suc- 
ceeds. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  commit 
U.S.  forces  to  achieve  this  end.  For  us 
to  decline  to  make  this  commitment 
would  be  to  abandon  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  Communist  control.  For  us 
to  fail  to  meet  the  commitment  entirely 
would  be  to  fail  the  70,000  or  80,000 
American  boys  who  are  already  fighting 
and  assisting  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  Such  an  abandonment  would 
say  to  other  nations  that  our  pledged 
word  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion is  good — but  only  up  to  a  ix)int. 
Faith  in  the  value  of  our  word  would  be 
.seriously  weakened,  most  immediately  in 
southeast  Asia  but  also  in  the  rest  of 
Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 

Such  an  abandonment  would  say  to 
the  other  Communist  nations  that  if  the 
United  States  is  pushed  hard  enough.  It 
will  back  off  from  its  firm  commitments. 
It  would  give  to  those  Communist  lead- 
ers who  are  closely  watching  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  the  green  light  to  initiate 
subversive  aggression  against  their 
neighbors.  We  would  then  be  faced  with 
choosing  to  fight  in  a  number  of  places 
or  in  choosing  to  accept  a  growing  num- 
ber of  implacably  hostile  regimes  much 
closer  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  considered  every  pos- 
sible course  of  action  in  reaching  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  announced  to 
the  American  people.  He  has  sought, 
and  he  has  had  the  advice  of,  many 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life — he  has 
consulted  with  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. Members  of  Congress,  and  high 
diplomatic  and  military  officials  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  nothing  new  in 
the  course  which  the  President  has  taken. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  what 
the  President  has  said.  There  is  nothing 
which  changes  our  policy.  The  door  to 
discussions  is  still  open.  The  door  to 
negotiations  is  still  open.  Peace  is  still 
our  goal — honorable,  lasting,  and  just 
peace.  This  Is  our  purpose,  and  the 
President  has  made  this  abundantly 
clear.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
support  President  Johnson  in  his  conduct 
of  American  forces  and  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  I  may 
include  the  text  of  the  statement  issued 
by  the  President  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  President 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  in  the  Midwest.    She  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  humble  way 
I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  crisis  In 
Vietnam  •  •  •.  I  have  a  son  who  is  now 
In  Vietnam.  My  husband  served  •  •  •  in 
World  War  II  *  •  *.  Oxor  country  was  at 
war,  but  now  this  time  it's  something  I  don't 
understand,  why?" 

I  have  tried  to  answer  that  question  a 
dozen  times  and  more.    I  have  discussed  it 


fully  in  Baltimore  in  April,  In  Washington 
in  May,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  June.  Let 
me  now  discuss  it  again.  Why  must  yoimg 
Americans — bom  into  a  land  exultant  with 
hope  and  golden  with  promise — toU  and  suf- 
fer and  sometimes  die  In  such  a  remote  and 
distant  place. 

The  answer,  like  the  war  itself,  Is  not  easy. 
But  it  echoes  clearly  from  the  painful  lessons 
of  half  a  century.  Three  times  in  my  life- 
time— in  two  World  Wars  and  In  Korea — 
Americans  have  gone  to  far  lands  to  fight. 
We  have  learned — at  a  terrible  and  brutal 
cost — that  retreat  does  not  bring  safety,  or 
weakness  bring  peace. 

It  is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  dlfiferent  kind  of  war.  There  are 
no  marching  armies  or  solemn  declarations. 
Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam — at  times 
with  understandable  grievances — have  joined 
In  the  attack  on  their  own  government. 
But  we  must  not  let  this  mask  the  central 
fact:  This  Is  a  war.  It  Is  guided  by  North 
Vietnam  and  spurred  by  Communist  China. 
Its  goal  Is  to  conquer  the  South,  defeat 
American  power,  and  extend  the  Asiatic  do- 
minion of  communism. 

And  there  are  great  stakes  In  the  balance. 

Most  of  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves,  resist  the  grow- 
ing might  and  grasping  ambition  of  Asian 
communism.  Our  power  Is  a  vital  shield. 
If  we  are  driven  from  the  field  in  Vietnam, 
then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the  same 
confidence  in  our  promise  or  protection.  In 
each  land  the  forces  of  Independence  would 
be  weakened.  And  an  Asia  so  threatened  by 
Communist  domination  would  imperU  the 
security  of  the  United  States  itself. 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
the  gate.     But  there  Is  no  one  else. 

Nor  would  surrender  in  Vietnam  bring 
peace.  We  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich 
that  success  only  feeds  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gression. The  battle  would  be  renewed  in 
one  country  and  then  another:  bringing 
with  it.  perhaps,  even  larger  and  cruder 
conflict. 

Moreover,  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents,  over  11  years,  have 
promised  to  help  defend  this  small  and  val- 
iant nation.  Strengthened  by  that  pronUse 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  fovight 
for  many  years.  Thousands  have  died,  and 
thousands  more  have  been  crippled  and 
scarred  by  war.  We  cannot  now  dishonor 
our  word,  abandon  our  commitment,  and 
leave  those  who  trusted  us  to  terror  and 
repression  and  murder. 

This,  then,  is  why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

What  are  our  goals  in  that  war-stained 
land? 

First,  we  intend  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force 
of  arms. 

They  are  not  easily  convinced.  In  recent 
months  they  have  increased  their  fighting 
forces  and  their  attacks.  I  have  asked  the 
commanding  general — General  Westmore- 
land— what  more  he  needs  to  meet  a  mount- 
ing aggression.  He  has  told  me.  And  we 
will  meet  his  needs. 

I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  air 
mobile  division,  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75,000  to  120,000  men.  Additional  forces  will 
be  needed  later  and  they  will  be  sent.  This 
will  make  it  necessary  to  increase  our  active 
fighting  forces  by  raising  the  monthly  draft 
call  from  17,000 — which  it  now  is — ^to  35,000; 
and  stepping  up  our  campaign  for  voluntary 
enlistments. 

After  this  past  week  of  deliberations,  I 
have  concluded  it  is  not  essential  to  order 
reserve  units  into  service.  If  that  necessity 
should  later  be  indicated  I  will  give  the  mat- 
ter careful  consideration  and  I  wUl  give  the 
country  due  and  adequate  notice  before 
acting. 


We  have  also  discussed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  the  steps  they  will 
take  to  substantially  increase  their  own 
efforts — on  the  battlefield  and  toward  reform 
and  progress  in  the  villages. 

I  have  directed  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  be  available  Immediately 
to  review  these  moves  with  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees.  I  have  asked  them 
to  be  available  to  answer  the  questions  of 
any  Member  of  Congress.  And  Secretary 
McNamara  in  addition  will  ask  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  add  a  limited 
amount  to  present  legislation  to  help  meet 
part  of  this  new  cost,  until  a  supplemental 
measure  is  ready,  and  hearings  can  be  held, 
when  the  Congress  assembles  in  January. 

These  steps,  like  our  actions  in  the  past, 
are  carefully  measured  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  bring  about  an  end  to  aggression  and 
a  peaceful  settlement.  We  do  not  want  an 
expanding  struggle,  with  consequences  no 
one  can  foresee.  Nor  will  we  blvister  or  bully 
or  flaunt  our  power. 

But  we  win  not  surrender.  And  we  will 
not  retreat. 

For  behind  our  pledge  lies  the  determina- 
tion and  resources  of  the  American  Nation. 

Second,  once  the  Conununists  know,  as  we 
know,  that  a  violent  solution  is  impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  will  be  inevitable. 

We  are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been, 
to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  I  have  stated  publicly,  and  many 
times,  our  willingness  to  begin  unconditional 
discussions  with  any  government  at  any 
place.  Fifteen  efforts  have  been  made  to 
start  discussions.  But  there  has  been  no 
answer. 

But  we  will  persist,  if  persist  we  must, 
until  death  and  desolation  have  led  to  the 
same  conference  table  where  others  could 
now  Join  us  at  so  much  smaller  cost. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objectives 
in  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  its  own 
proposals.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  their  pro- 
posals, and  our  proposals,  and  any  proposal 
of  any  government  whose  people  may  be 
affected. 

For  we  fear  the  meetlngroom  no  more 
than  we  fear  the  battlefield. 

In  this  pursuit,  we  welcome,  and  ask  for, 
the  concern  and  assistance  of  any  nation. 
If  the  United  Nations,  its  oflaclals.  or  any  one 
of  its  114  members  can — by  deed  or  word, 
private  initiative  or  public  action — bring  us 
toward  an  honorable  peace  then  they  will 
have  the  support  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  have  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go 
to  New  York  immediately  and  present  to  the 
Secretary  General  a  letter  from  me  request- 
ing that  all  the  resources,  energy,  and  im- 
mense prestige  of  the  United  Nations  be  em- 
ployed to  find  ways  to  halt  aggression  and 
bring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

For  we  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  any 
government,  nor  do  we  covet  a  foot  of  terri- 
tory. But  we  insist,  and  we  will  always  in- 
sist, that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall 
have  the  right  to  shape  their  own  destiny  in 
free  elections — in  the  south  or  throughout 
all  Vietnam  under  international  super- 
vision— and  they  shall  not  have  any  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  them  by  force  and  ter- 
ror. This  was  the  purpose  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  the  Communists  have  cruelly 
shattered.  And  if  the  machinery  of  those 
agreements  was  tragically  weak,  its  purposes 
are  still  our  own. 

And  as  battle  rages  we  will  continue,  as 
best  we  can,  to  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  enrich  the  condition  of  their  life — 
to  feed  the  hungry,  tend  the  sick,  teach  the 
young,  shelter  the  homeless,  help  the  farmer 
to  grow  his  crops  and  the  worker  to  find  a 
Job.  It  is  an  ancient,  but  still  terrible  irony 
that  whUe  many  leaders  of  men  create 
division  in  pursuit  of  grand  ambitions,  the 
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children  of  man  are  united  in  the  simple, 
elusive  desire  for  a  life  of  fruitful  and  re- 
warding toil.  As  I  said  in  Baltimore,  I  hope 
one  day  we  can  help  all  the  people  of  Asia 
toward  that  desire:  not  at  the  price  of 
peace — for  we  are  ready  to  bear  a  more  pain- 
ful cost — but  as  part  of  our  obligations  of 
Justice  toward  our  fellow  man. 

Let  me  also  add  a  personal  note.  I  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  send  young  men  into  battle. 
I  have  spoken  to  you  today  of  divisions,  and 
forces  and  units.  But  I  know  them  all,  every 
one.  I  have  seen  them  in  every  State  of  our 
Union  working  and  laughing,  building  and 
filled  with  life.  And  I  know,  too,  how  their 
mothers  weep  and  their  families  sorrow.  It 
Is  the  most  agonizing  and  painful  duty  of 
my  office. 

And  there  is  something  else. 

When  I  was  young,  poverty  was  so  com- 
mon we  didn't  know  it  had  a  name.  An  edu- 
cation was  something  you  had  to  fight  for. 
And  water  was  life  itself. 

I  have  now'  been  In  public  life  for  more 
than  three  decades.  In  each  of  those  35  years 
I  have  seen  good  men  and  wise  men  work 
to  bring  the  blessings  of  our  land  to  all  oiu* 
people. 

And  now  I  am  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  now  my  opportunity  to  help  give  every 
child  an  education — every  Negro  and  every 
other  citizen  an  equal  opportunity — every 
family  a  decent  home — and  to  help  bring 
healing  to  the  sick  and  dignity  to  the  old. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  Is  what  I  have 
wanted  all  my  life.  And  I  do  not  want  to  see 
all  those  hopes — the  dreams  of  so  many  peo- 
ple for  so  many  years — drowned  In  the 
wasteful  ravages  of  war. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  so  that  never  happens. 

But  I  also  know,  as  long  as  there  are  men 
who  hate  and  destroy  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  resist  or  see  it  all — all  we  have 
built  and  all  we  hope  to  build — dreams,  free- 
dom, all — all  swept  away  on  the  flood  of 
conquest. 

So  this  too  shall  not  happen,  we  will  stand 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  President  and  the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  President  is  weighted  down  with 
a  very  heavy  burden  as  a  result  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  He 
is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  fol- 
low the  safest  course,  the  best  course,  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  people  of  the  world.  I  think  it  is 
wise  that  he  has  assumed  a  policy  of 
firmness  rather  than  a  policy  of  vacilla- 
tion and  appeasement.  I  think  it  is  good 
that  he  has  not  been  belligerent  or  over- 
bearing in  dealing  with  other  nations  of 
the  world  on  this  matter.  I  think  it 
speaks  well  of  the  President  that  he  has 
shared  his  concern,  his  grief,  and  his 
worry  about  this  problem  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  with  others  in 
seeking  the  best  road  to  follow  toward 
the  goal  of  lasting  peace. 

Any  policy  we  follow  in  Vietnam  will 
be  dangerous  and  fraught  with  many 
hazards.  However,  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in  commend- 
ing the  President  for  his  well -reasoned, 
clear,  and  unequivocal  statement  of  to- 
day which  was  designed,  not  to  promote 
discord  or  increase  the  atmosphere  of 


tension  in  the  world,  but  rather  to  show 
the  whole  world  that  we  are  seeking  a 
just  and  honorable  peace.  All  objective 
people  everywhere  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  President,  in  his  actions  today 
and  heretofore  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem, has  sought  to  find  peace  not  only 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  but  also  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  for  free 
people  everywhere. 

I  think  the  American  people  will  be 
heartened  by  his  steadfast  purpose 
though  somewhat  sobered  by  the  awe- 
some responsibilities  which  confront  us 
at  this  time.  When  we  Americans  put 
our  hand  to  the  plow,  we  do  not  turn 
back.  In  my  judgment,  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion support  the  President  in  the  actions 
announced  today.  The  American  people 
will  not  be  turned  aside  but  will  find  the 
road  to  enduring  peace  out  of  all  the 
conflict  and  unrest  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speakei*,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  world  applaud  the  firm, 
forthright,  fair,  and  courageous  manner 
in  which  the  President  addressed  our 
Nation  today.  He  has  been  temperate 
in  this  problem.  He  has  been  completely 
honest  with  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  to  win  a 
war  is  to  take  and  hold  the  enemy's 
territory.  That  is  the  job  that  lies 
ahead.  We  are  in  a  war.  It  is  a  bloody 
and  it  is  a  costly  war.  It  is  going  to  get 
biggCi.'. 

The  American  people  realize  the  prob- 
lem and  know  that  we  have  to  get  on 
with  it.  Whatever  the  mistakes  have 
been  in  the  past,  we  now  have  before 
us  only  the  choice  of  being  pushed  out 
or  taking  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  win  in  southeast  Asia.  If  we  fail  to 
win  this  conflict  there  will  not  be  a  na- 
tion left  west  of  Hawaii  in  10  years 
which  is  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Evei-ything  out  there  will  be  Communist. 

None  of  us  likes  this  situation.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  terrible  dilemma,  but 
we  have  to  go  ahead.  The  longer  we 
delay  the  more  costly  it  will  be.  I  know 
that  the  American  people  realize,  as  the 
President  has  assured  us  time  and  again, 
that  it  is  not  decisiveness  but  indecisive- 
ness  which  encourages  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Korea,  Berlin.  Cuba,  should  have 
taught  us  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
determination  to  win.  If  I  know  the 
American  people  they  will  want  to  get 
on  with  whatever  it  is  we  have  to  do  to 
win  this  conflict.  I  think  that  is  the 
attitude  of  every  thinking  person  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  message  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
message   by   President   Johnson   was   a 


frank  and  factual  statement  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  and  to  the  world.  In 
simple  and  plain  language  he  warned 
the  Communist  leaders  that  the  free 
world  will  stand  firm  and  not  retreat  in 
the  path  of  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  the  free  nations  and 
someday  the  enslaved  people  now  under 
the  heel  of  Communist  tyrrany  will  of- 
fer thanks  to  the  United  States  for  our 
sacrifice  in  saving  humanity  from  total 
Communist  world  enslavement. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1951,  before 
he  was  elected  President,  testified  as  a 
general  and  leader  of  the  European  pro- 
gram to  aid  and  restore  the  war-stricken 
nations.  He  appeared  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  stated 
that  all  Europe  would  be  Communist  to- 
day— 1951 — if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
aid  and  sacrifice  made  by  the  United 
States  to  restore  helpless  nations  and 
protect  them  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Korea.  15  years  ago,  was  a  great  victory 
for  the  free  world  when  the  Communists 
were  defeated  in  their  mad  program  to 
enslave  the  Pacific  islands  nations  and 
Asia. 

Vietnam  is  another  brazen  step  in 
their  program  to  enslave  one  small  na- 
tion after  another.  If  they  succeed  in 
Vietnam  other  nations  will  no  doubt  fold 
to  their  threats  and  they  will  be  set  for 
further  aggressions. 

No  doubt  South  American  nations 
would  be  their  next  victims. 

If  the  United  States,  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  retreats,  it  will  be  but  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  United  States 
will  be  an  island  in  an  ocean  of  world 
communism. 

If  that  program  of  Communist  dicta- 
tors succeeds,  our  economy  would  col- 
lapse, imemployment,  discontent,  would 
be  rampant  and  our  freedom  would  col- 
lapse. Congratulations  to  President 
Johnson  and  his  great  speech  to  the 
world  today.  He  needs  the  support  of 
all  patriotic  citizens  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  globe. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  fine 
and  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  our  able  majority  leader  who,  as  he 
so  often  does,  has  spoken  eloquently 
what  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  Americans 
today  in  his  comments  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  noon  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  President 
Johnson  has  stated  in  clear  and  inspiring 
terms  the  objectives  of  our  Nation  in 
Vietnam,  and  our  determination  to  hold 
the  line  for  freedom  in  that  distant  land. 

The  President's  firm  restatement  to- 
day of  our  Government's  willingness  to 
negotiate  for  an  honorable  peace  "with 
any  government"  should  silence  unrea- 
soning critics  who  charge  us  with  pursu- 
ing too  hard  a  line  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  actions  an- 
nounced by  the  President  to  strengthen 
our  forces  overseas  are  solid  evidence  of 
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our  determination  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  South  Vietnam,  and  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  defeat  the  forces  of 
aggression  there. 

I  support  the  President's  firm  and  bal- 
anced policy  and  believe  it  is  deserving 
of  the  united  support  of  all  Americans. 

Certainly  history  has  convincingly 
demonstrated,  as  the  President  eloquent- 
ly said,  that  retreat  is  seldom  the  road 
to  either  peace  or  freedom. 

Our  best  road  to  peace  and  freedom  in 
Asia  is  being  followed  resolutely  by  the 
President,  and  his  fellow  Americans  can 
best  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom by  giving  our  forces  in  Vietnam, 
and  their  Commander  in  Chief  in  Wash- 
ington, their  resolute  united  support. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  very  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  eminent  major- 
ity leader  and  others  who  have  spoken 
more  eloquently  than  I  can  in  support  of 
the  outstanding  statement  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  at 
his  news  conference  earlier  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  made 
an  historic  pronouncement  and  has 
taken  actions  in  Vietnam  which  will 
further  mark  htm  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  Chief  Executives  in  America  his- 
tory. 

President  Johnson  has  indicated  again 
that  America  is  detemiined  to  stand  firm 
in  Vietnam.  He  has  defined  the  issue 
clearly  and  he  has  left  no  doubt  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  our  policy  is  peace 
with  justice. 

With  the  ovei^whelming  power  of  the 
United  States  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
the  easy-looking  road,  to  try  to  eliminate 
our  frustrations  and  ruthlessly  throw  all 
of  America's  military  might  into  this 
conflict.  Such  a  course  might  attain 
what  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  solution. 
But  the  President  has  again  stressed  the 
grave  dangers  implicit  in  this  situation. 
He  realizes  full  well  the  holocaust  which 
would  result  from  world  war  III.  He 
has  reiterated  that  we  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  bring  this  cruel  conflict  to 
the  conference  table.  Only  then  will 
the  people  of  the  world  be  able  to  get 
on  with  the  good  old  fight  against  pov- 
erty, against  ignorance,  against  intoler- 
ance, and  disease  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has 
shown  that  he  knows  the  proper  meas- 
ure of  power  and  restraint  to  use  in 
approaching  this  delicate  issue.  He  has 
also  demonstrated  that  he  can  use  the 
right  combinations  of  firmness  and  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  millions  of 
Americans  and  peoples  all  over  the  world 
will  support  the  President  in  this  action. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  made 
a  very  excellent  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion and  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
the  expressions  of  my  colleagues  and  in 
particular  with  those  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  a  man 
of  peace.  But  as  he  and  we  know  so 
well,  peace  caimot  be  achieved  by  in- 
action or  mere  disengagement.  A  peace 
of  vacillation,  of  weakness,  of  retreat 
before  force  is  always  a  temporary  res- 
pite, nothing  more.  The  only  hope  for 
peace  in  Asia  and  for  the  freedom  of 
independent  peoples  and  states  lies  with 
our  ability  and  will  to  resist  force  and 
terror  as  instruments  of  aggression. 

Thousands  of  American  fighting  men 
are  in  Vietnam  today.  Thousands  more 
will  be  in  Vietnam  in  the  coming  months. 
We  know  that  many  American  lives  may 
be  lost,  but  our  commitment  has  been 
given  and  it  will  be  met.  The  President 
has  again  made  that  clear  to  friend  and 
to  foe  alike. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  has 
reiterated  our  desire  to  seek  every  ave- 
nue of  negotiation,  to  come  to  any  con- 
ference table,  and  to  cooperate  with  any 
nation  in  resolving  the  bitter  con- 
flict in  Vietnam.  He  has  reemphasized 
again  the  importance  that  the  United 
States  attaches  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  in  seeking  a  peaceful 
solution.  Finally  he  has  underscored 
our  determination  not  only  to  bring  sta- 
bility and  freedom  to  South  Vietnam, 
but  to  supply  massive  aid  and  technical 
assistance  as  soon  as  conditions  permit 
to  raise  the  conditions  of  life  for  all  the 
people  of  that  beleagured  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  are  of  one  mind,  of  one  heart, 
and  of  one  will  in  these  goals  of  our 
policy  and  effort.  The  President  has 
shown  the  leadership.  The  country  will 
respond.  The  support  that  every  Amer- 
ican President  has  received  from  a  free 
people  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger 
will  be  given  to  President  Johnson.  No 
nation  should  doubt  the  strength  or  en- 
durance of  that  support;  to  do  so  would 
be  the  most  serious  of  miscalculations. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point :  Messrs.  Boggs, 
Morgan,  Rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
Zablocki,  Hebert,  Multer,  Dent,  and 
Morris. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
behind  the  President.  There  is  only  one 
course  for  us  to  follow  in  Vietnam,  that 
is  to  protect  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Any  alternative  imder  present  circum- 
stances would  involve  surrender.  Any 
backing  down  in  Vietnam  would  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  world  in  the 
United  States  and  what  the  United 
States  stands  for. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  keystone  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  agaiiist  Commu- 
nist aggression.  If  we  weaken,  the  de- 
fense structure  which  we  and  they  de- 
pend on  will  collapse. 

We  are  in  for  a  hard  fight  and  we  will 
gain  no  glory  from  it.  I  do  not  regard 
the  situation  as  hopeless.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  have  the  determination  and 
the  ability  to  do  the  job. 

I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  under- 
stand the  issues  and  endorse  the  position 
the  President  has  taken. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  and  its  chosen  rep- 
resentatives will  rally  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  period  of  crisis  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Stephen  Decatur — one  of  America's 
greatest  herpes  of  another  day — said  that 
in  her  dealings  with  other  nations : 

My  countr^,  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  is  right,  and 
this  is  not  the  time  to  debate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President's  most  recent  deci- 
sion. This  is  the  time  for  every  Amer- 
ican to  give  him  his  sympathy,  imder- 
standing,  and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  wants 
victory  in  Vietnam.  And  I  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President  wants  victory 
in  Vietnam.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
join  the  President  in  wishing  for  victory 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  in  human  life. 
We  must  back  him  in  every  endeavor  to 
bring  victory  and  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner. It  is  imperative  that  we  back  him 
in  this  endeavor.  I,  for  one,  will  give 
him  every  ounce  of  my  energy  both  per- 
sonally and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  this  body 
and  this  undertaking  so  vital  to  this 
Nation  and  her  brave  fighting  men  every- 
where on  earth. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud President  Johnson's  clear  and 
forceful  restatement  of  our  national  pur- 
poses in  South  Vietnam.  Those  gen- 
uinely interested  in  justice  for  our  fellow 
men  must  endorse  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  stand  fast  and  fulfill  our 
commitment  in  protecting  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  fail 
to  keep  our  word  in  Vietnam  and  permit 
that  nation  to  fall  to  communism  we 
will  invite  other  and  even  more  difficult 
problems  in  other  areas  of  the  entire 
world. 

President  Johnson  has  again  revealed 
to  the  Communist  aggressors  both  the 
arrows  and  the  olive  branches  in  the 
eagle's  claws.  The  choice  is  theirs  to 
make.    It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
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stand  firm  in  the  face  of  mounting  ag- 
gression. At  the  same  time  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  find  a  way  to  bring 
p>eace  to  a  war-ravaged  nation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  each  one  of  us 
m,ust  continue  to  accept  the  President's 
call  to  support  him  in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  one  of  those  invited  to 
the  White  House  this  morning  to  hear 
the  course  of  action  which  he  planned 
in  Vietnam  and  which  he  broadcast  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  world  a 
few  hours  later. 

I  have  a  very  good  reason  in  rising  to- 
day in  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  President  on  many  of  his  domestic 
policies,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  included 
among  them  is  myself.  Because  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  I  believe  what  I  am 
about  to  say  becomes  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant. 

There  is  no  limitation  or  qualification 
to  my  support  of  President  Johnson  in 
this  hour  of  crisis.  He  is  the  President 
of  the  American  people  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican I  support  him.  If  he  is  to  have  the 
respect  of  the  v/orld,  he  must  have  our 
respect,  plus  our  support. 

It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  send  men  to 
die.  and  since  beginning  of  time  men 
have  died  in  order  that  more  men  might 
live. 

Liberty  has  been  bought  with  blood 
and  has  been  preserved  in  blood. 

I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  the  cold 
facts  of  life  are  that  this  is  the  price 
which  we  must  pay.  I  have  walked 
amon?  the  crosses  of  Flanders,  Anzio, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They  are 
all  reminders  that  beneath  them  rest 
men  who  have  died  in  order  that  those 
of  us  who  new  live  could  walk  as  freemen. 

The  President  has  discharged  his  re- 
sponsibility and  has  made  what  he  con- 
siders the  right  decision  in  a  moderate 
approach  at  the  moment  to  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  were  other  avenues  open.  Some 
of  these  avenues  are  more  flamboyantly 
lighted  and  others  decorated  in  dazzling 
colors  of  defiance.  The  avenue  he  chose 
to  walk  is  one  paved  with  solid  stones  of 
determination  and  flanked  with  signs  of 
direction  to  peace  for  the  world. 

I  approve  his  approach. 

He  has  not  forsaken  or  eliminated 
other  avenues  of  approach  if  this  one 
does  not  lead  to  the  destination  desired. 
He  has  done  what  he  thinks  is  best  for 
his  country  and  the  people  of  the  world 
who  seek  peace. 

If  future  conditions  demand  that  the 
present  approach  be  abandoned  or 
changed,  he  can  do  it  with  honor. 

In  choosing  the  path  which  he  has. 
the  President  has  given  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  time  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  dan- 
gers which  lie  ahead  if  we  forsake  our 
commitments. 

He  has  given  the  world  the  opportunity 
to  understand  our  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

He  has  given  time  for  our  enemies  to 
come  to  the  realization  that  America 
means  business  and  will  not  be  deterred 


in  its  objective  of  peace  for  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Of  course  there  will  be  those  who  will 
continue  to  disagree.  There  will  be  those 
who  will  be  critical.  My  hope  is  that 
those  of  us  in  responsible  ix)sitions  and 
privy  to  information  which  guards  the 
security  of  our  country  shall  be  most 
cautious  in  uttering  or  doing  anything 
which  might  give  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  in  our  lives  we  should 
stand  solidly  behind  the  President  and 
back  him  to  the  hilt.  We  should  declare 
to  the  world  that  our  President  speaks 
for  all  Americans  in  the  Nation's  dealing 
with  any  nation. 

We  should  stand  united  and  deter- 
mined behind  the  President  at  this  cross- 
roads to  the  peace  of  the  world,  fully 
knowing  and  fully  realizing  that  he  acts 
only  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
who  have  placed  their  trust  in  him. 

I  cannot  add  to  what  has  t>een  said 
here  today. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
this  floor  and  on  many  occasions,  and 
that  is  what  I  so  deeply  believe. 

As  we  repeat  our  prayers  day  after  day, 
the  same  words,  the  same  plea,  the  same 
admonition,  so  can  we  repeat  day  after 
day,  repeat  and  repeat  the  words  of  Ad- 
miral Decatur  which  never  grow  old  but 
gain  in  significance  with  the  passing  of 
each  generation. 

Yes,  again  I  repeat  the  toast  of  Stephen 
Decatur : 

Gentlemen,  our  country.  In  her  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  may  she  always 
be  in  the  tight.  But  right  or  wrong — our 
country. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  indeed  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  our  great  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Once  again  he  has  spoken  out  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

The  peace-loving  people  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world  know  that  our  President 
wants  nothing  more  than  peace  for  us 
and  for  all  mankind. 

At  the  same  time,  aggressors  who 
would  destroy  our  liberties  and  enslave 
us  are  again  put  on  notice  that  we  prac- 
tice what  we  preach. 

We  will  use  none  of  our  power  for  ag- 
grandizement but  will  use  every  last  bit 
of  it,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  aggrandize- 
ment, oppression,  and  suppression,  wher- 
ever the  ugly  head  of  terroristic  might  is 
raised. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  we  have  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief  who  does  not  panic,  who 
moves  deliberately  but  surely,  using  only 
as  much  force  as  is  needed,  with  due  re- 
gard to  all  the  important  factors  in- 
volved. 

We  are  in  good  hands. 

Well  done  and  well  said,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pride  in  joining  our  distinguished  floor 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  in  his  very 
profound  statement,  reflecting  the  wis- 
dom of  our  President's  position  as  given 
to  the  American  people  in  his  noonday 
talk  on  the  problems  on  Vietnam. 

History  will  record  the  fact  that  in  all 
of  the  trying  situations  that  have  arisen 
during  the  President's  regime  he  has 


leaned  over  backwards  in  his  attempts 
to  bring  this  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

History  must  also  record  the  titanic 
struggle  between  freemen  and  the  vic- 
tims of  Communist  enslavement  that  are 
the  real  issues  in  the  jungles  and  villages 
of  this  disturbed  nation. 

His  reassurance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple of  his  determination  to  use  all  our 
resources  with  the  utmost  discretion  and 
only  after  all  avenues  have  been  explored 
and  all  hope  has  been  lost  that  reason- 
able persons  can  get  together  on  a 
solution. 

The  use  of  our  troops  when  absolutely 
required  is  promised  but  any  hope  of  the 
Communist  propagandists  that  our 
President  would  be  stampeded  into  any 
decision  in  the  area  of  action  has  been 
completely  dissipated  by  the  cool,  calm, 
and  logical  report  to  all  the  American 
people. 

Never  in  our  history  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  been  given  a  complete  and 
candid  report  in  a  matter  of  this  seri- 
ousness. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  know  the 
President's  resourcefulness  and  personal 
integrity  have  always  been  confident  that 
he  would  measure  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  American  people,  a  judgment 
passed  upon  his  qualifications  in  a  free 
and  open  election. 

Our  President,  never  fear,  is  still  in 
command  and  with  this  we  know  our 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  ded- 
icated to  freedom  and  to  the  integrity 
of  our  commitments. 

His  determination  to  both  protect  our 
people  and  our  Nation  as  well  as  keeping 
our  commitments  is  the  strength  that 
dismays  our  enemies  even  more  so  than 
our  military  hardware. 

The  people  of  Vietnam,  all  the  people 
both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  will 
eventually  see  that  the  true  believer  and 
true  defender  of  their  personal  and  na- 
tional rights,  privileges,  and  integrity,  is 
the  President  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I  know  it  was  a  painful  duty  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  commit 
additional  American  manpower  and  ma- 
terials to  southeast  Asia  but  the  only 
alternative  was  to  run  the  risk  of  per- 
mitting the  forces  of  aggression  to  con- 
tinue unchecked  to  enslave  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  South  Vietnam.  After 
South  Vietnam,  what  would  be  the  next 
target?  No  one  really  knows — but  his- 
tory has  taught  us  that  the  fuel  that 
feeds  the  fire  of  Communist  aggression 
is  never  extinguished. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  un- 
fiinching  courage  and  fortitude  he  dis- 
played in  making  this  most  difficult 
decision. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues,  and  with  my 
countrymen  throughout  this  land,  in  ap- 
plauding President  Johnson's  articulate 
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and  eloquent  statement  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam. 

There  are  many  times  when  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  position  place  upon 
us  the  burden  of  making  some  very  hard 
decisions.  Surely  the  burden  upon  our 
President  is  much,  much  greater,  for  in 
his  hands  rests  direct  responsibility  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation,  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world.  With  this  at 
stake.  I  know  that  the  decisions  the  Pres- 
ident had  to  make  about  our  course  in 
Vietnam  involved  much  soul-searching 
and  much  personal  anguish. 

Yet  the  decisions  which  the  President 
made — and  which  he  eloquently  reiter- 
ated today — are  probably  the  only  ac- 
ceptible  alternatives  available  to  us.  For 
as  the  President  pointed  out,  victory  has 
never  satisfied  the  appetite  of  an  aggres- 
sor, appeasement  has  never  brought 
peace  to  the  world.  And  so,  if  we  truly 
seek  peace,  and  if  we  are  concerned  about 
the  security  of  our  Nation  not  only  for 
our  but  also  for  future  generations,  we 
must  be  determined  to  stand  fast  when 
confronted  with  aggression.  This  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  applaud  that 
part  of  the  President's  speech  in  which 
he  again  restated  his  willingness  to  sit 
down  at  a  conference  table,  and  to  pur- 
sue a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  We  must  never  be  afraid  to 
negotiate  if  negotiation  is  possible.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  be  equally  willing 
to  talk  and  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  course  which  we  are 
pursuing  in  Vietnam  is  the  right  course, 
even  though  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
and  perilous  course.  Let  us  stand  to- 
gether in  this  hour  of  our  national  test, 
and  support  our  President. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  today, 
and  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  President's  statement  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at 
1 1  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  another  cover-up  going  on  in  the 
Johnson  administration.  This  one  is  as 
contemptuous  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  as  was  the  scandalous  Bobby  Baker 
cover-up  and  it  is  much  more  serious 
because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion's security. 

For  months  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  why  the  State 
Department  fired  its  top  security  evalu- 
ator.  Otto  Otepka.  They  have  not  been 
able  to,  and  another  volume  of  hearings 
on  the  subject  released  for  publication 
today  shows  that  the  lid  still  is  on. 

Otepka  is  a  man  of  character  and  ac- 
complishment who  has  served  his  Gov- 
ernment for  20  years.  But  when  he  tes- 
tified truthfully  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee which  was  investigating 
alleged  laxities  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's security  system,  he  was  ordered 
fired. 

The  record  in  this  case  reeks  with 
evasion  and  outright  falsehood.  Three 
employees  of  the  State  Department,  two 
of  them  high  officials,  gave  untruthful 
testimony  when  they  got  caught.  But  in 
at  least  one  case,  even  the  revision  was 
not  truthful. 

The  testimony  released  today  shows 
that  the  State  Department  witnesses 
still  cannot  force  themselves  to  be  frank 
and  cooperative  with  the  Senate  investi- 
gators. They  say  "no"  or  "maybe"  when 
the  answer  should  be  "yes."  They  evade 
and  cover  up.    The  truth  still  is  hidden. 

We  still  must  ask  why  Otepka  was 
fired.  Was  it  because  he  told  the  truth 
to  the  Senate  investigators  and  thereby 
embarrassed  his  superiors?  Was  it  be- 
cause he  objected  to  free  and  easy  se- 
curity clearance  for  critical  department 
employees,  such  as  the  150  waivers  of 
preliminary  investigation  by  Secretary 
Rusk?  Wa^  it  because  Otepka  insisted 
that  security  clearance  be  withheld  from 
doubtful  appointees? 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
the  answers  to  those  questions  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk  has  a  duty  to  provide  them. 

Last  fall  all  State  Department  secu- 
rity field  records  were  ordered  burned. 
These  were  unduplicated  records  used 
for  leads  and  contacts  by  field  investi- 
gators. Then,  more  than  30  seasoned 
field  investigators  were  reassigned  to 
other  cities  so  that  even  their  knowledge 
of  the  files  was  rendered  useless. 

This,  coming  on  top  of  the  Otepka  case, 
makes  one  wonder  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment really  is  concerned  about  security 
risks  on  its  payroll. 

The  key  to  the  answer  lies  in  an  open 
hearing  for  Otto  Otepka. 


PINCH-PENNY  WAR  POLICY  LAID  TO 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  responsi- 
ble, courageous,  imaginative  reporting  is 
one  of  the  rarest  commodities  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  should  be  taking  place  about 
what  is  really  happening  in  Vietnam. 
All  America  is  therefore  very  fortunate, 
especially  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
press,  and  interested  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord, that  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy,  the 
Washington  editor  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, has  again  produced  a  major  an- 
alytical article  about  a  troubled  spot  in 
this  world.  

On  September  20,  1961— A7456-A7460 
of  the  daily  Record — I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  Mr.  Murphy's  re- 
porting first  of  certain  situations  involv- 
ing the  Cuban  invasion.  Although  this 
was  denied  and  denounced  by  some,  on 
January  30,  1963 — A394-A395  of  the  daily 
Record — I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  Overseas  Press  Club  had 
given  its  award  for  the  best  foreign  re- 
porting to  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy  for  his 
article  on  the  ill-fated  Cuban  invasion. 
Now,  in  the  August  issue  of  Fortune  mag- 
azine, there  is  a  major  piece  about  Viet- 
nam and  about  what  Mr.  Murphy  has 
found  there.  The  Washington  Star,  July 
26, 1965,  carried  an  Associated  Press  story 
about  this,  which  follows : 

Pinch-Penny  War  Policy  Laid  to 
United  States 

New  York. — Charles  J.  V.  Murphy,  an  edi- 
tor of  Fortune  magazine  and  onetime  aide 
to  an  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  says  after  a 
visit  to  Vietnam  that  he  was  "distressed  and 
shocked"  by  American  conduct  of  the  war 
there. 

Writing  in  the  August  Issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, he  called  the  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base  "the 
dirtiest,  most  slovenly,  ramshackle  air  op- 
eration I  have  every  witnessed." 

Murphy  said  he  saw  the  explosion  that 
destroyed  22  planes  and  damaged  others  at 
the  base  in  May. 

Murphy,  who  was  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Ipte  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg,  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff,  said  that  when  he  visited  the 
base  the  day  before  the  explosion,  he  found 
It  crowded  with  about  300  planes  "wingtip 
to  wingtip  for  want  of  dispersal  room." 

He  said  he  found  that  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds,  about  a  dozen  concrete  and  earth  em- 
bankments to  protect  the  planes  had  not 
been  completed. 

Murphy  said : 

"The  penny-pinching  attitude  that  con- 
tributed to  this  episode  and  the  timidity 
that  Impelled  experienced  officers  to  endure 
a  scandalous  situation  did  credit  to  no 
one." 

He  also  wrote : 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  send  American  foot 
soldiers,  rifles  and  grenades  at  the  ready.  Into 
the  rain  forests  and  the  rice  paddles  •  •  • 
to  grapple  with  a  foe  whom  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish by  face  or  tongue  from  the  same 
racial  stock  they  seek  to  defend. 

"On  every  count— disease,  tropical  heat 
and  rain,  the  language  curtain — the  odds  are 
much  too  high." 

Murphy  said  the  United  States,  instead, 
should  emphasize  an  air  offensive  against 
North  Vietnam,  accompanied  by  a  blockade 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  coast. 

It  is  important  that  we  read  the  whole 
Murphy  article  in  context  and  this  I 
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hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  do. 
regardless  of  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  his  conclusions. 

What  must  be  borne  in  mind  Is  that 
Mr.  Murphy  is  a  very  mature  human 
being  who  has  for  many  years  covered 
the  Washington  scene  and  military  af- 
fairs around  the  world.  He  is  no  young- 
ster making  first-guess  impressions 
about  Vietnam,  which  has  been  the  case 
about  some  of  the  writing  concerning 
this  very  complicated  situation.  He  has 
been  for  months  in  southeast  Asia  and 
has  been  imaginative  enough  to  visit 
some  of  the  countries  which  are  supply- 
ing limited  troops  and  assistance  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Americans. 
I  refer  particularly  to  his  visits  to  coun- 
tries such  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Although  this  article  may  well  be  again 
denounced  and  denied.  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House  what  hap- 
pened to  other  articles,  such  as  the  one 
about  the  Cuban  invasion,  and  how  fi- 
nally the  facts  as  reported  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  carefully  reviewed  by  the  editors 
of  Fortune  have  turned  out  to  be  both 
true  and  of  assistance  to  the  Congress. 

Last  year  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  two  ar- 
ticles about  Vietnam  which  merit  re- 
reading. In  May  he  reported  that  the 
war  was  going  to  last  a  long  time  unless 
certain  actions  were  taken.  In  Septem- 
ber he  stated  that  President  Johnson 
should  act  at  that  time  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  after  the  election. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  article  of  Mr.  Murphy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1965  edition  of  For- 
tune magazine  at  this  point: 

Tr.'^veler  to  the  Pacific  Wars 
(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 

(Note. — Fortune  editor  Charles  Murphy 
has  been  making  an  extended  tour  of  the 
South  Paciflc.  His  report  on  New  Zealand. 
"Traveler  in  a  Small  Utopia,"  and  Australia, 
"Traveler  on  the  Rim  of  Asia."  appeared  in 
the  May  and  June  issues.  From  Australia 
he  flew  on  to  Singapore  and  Bangkok.  A  re- 
port on  that  area  will  be  detailed  in  an  early 
issue.  This  letter  begins  with  his  reflections 
as  he  approaches  Saigon  and  the  larger  war 
in  Vietnam.) 

There  was  not  much  to  see  from  30.000  feet. 
In  these  near  equatorial  latitudes,  the  rainy 
season  had  begun  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
and  much  of  the  time  the  plane  was  either 
in  or  over  soggy,  heavy  cloud  layers.  Soon 
after  takeoff  from  Bangkok,  however.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  pilot  angled  southward  over 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  so  as  to  skirt  the  Cambo- 
dian delta.  Some  few  days  before,  the  left- 
leaning,  somewhat  frivolous  Prince  Sihanouk 
had  noisily  broken  off  such  diplomatic  busi- 
ness as  until  then  went  on  between  Cambodia 
and  the  United  States.  His  displeasure  em- 
braced Thailand  as  well,  as  America's  good 
and  helpful  ally,  and  it  was  therefore  only 
commonsense  for  the  Thai  commercial  pilots 
to  shy  clear  of  the  Itchy-flngered  gunners, 
friends  and  foes  alike,  who  man  the  Cambo- 
dian-Vietnamese borders. 

At  this  stage  of  my  Vravels  I  was  well  up 
what  I  had  come  to  think  of  as  the  Pacific 
ladder  of  trouble,  which  stretches  from  the 
Antipodes  through  Malaysia  and  Thailand 
Into  Taiwan  and  beyond  to  Panmunjom, 
across  some  10.000  miles  of  land  and  ocean  In 
all.  In  Borneo  I  had  been  shown  what  might 
In  modesty  be  described  as  a  VIP  view  of 
that  other  major  Asian  war — the  so-called 
confrontation  war  between  the  new  Brit- 
ish-protected state  of  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia. It's  a  bona  flde  war  all  right,  al- 
though for  cost  and  killing  It  doesn't  begin  to 


compare  with  the  one  that  we  Americans  are 
In  for  In  Vietnam,  some  400  miles  away,  on 
the  far  shore  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Still, 
there  were  small  but  sharp  running  sea  fights 
at  night  in  Singapore  Harbor  while  I  was 
there,  and  shooting  was  going  on  In  the  rub- 
ber plantations  of  Johore  and  in  the  pepper 
groves  of  Sarawak  and  Sabah. 

From  Singapore,  in  due  course,  I  had  gone 
on  to  Bangkok.  Alone  among  the  SEATO 
partners  and  the  American  allies  In  the  Pa- 
cific. Thailand  occupies  a  physical  bridge,  or 
link,  between  the  British  war  to  save  for 
the  West  the  sea  gate  between  the  Paciflc 
and  Indian  Oceans  and  the  American  war  to 
save  for  the  West  a  political  and  military 
lodgement  on  the  Asian  Continent.  Though 
Bangkok  Itself  is  the  capital  of  the  SEATO 
alliance.  Thailand  is  not  yet  formally  a  bel- 
ligerent in  the  Far  East.  Nevertheless,  It 
has  become  In  a  studied  way  a  de  facto  power 
In  both  situations.  It  has  bravely  lent  Its 
geography  to  the  Laotians  and  ourselves  in 
manners  it  does  not  wish  specified  for  mili- 
tary pressures  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
deployments  that  are  a  potential  hazard  to 
Thailand.  It  has  also  begun  to  give  serious 
attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  feasibility 
of  a  Joint  operation  with  the  British  and 
Malaysian  forces  for  the  purpose  of  corner- 
ing In  the  wild  mountains  of  southern  Thai- 
land a  band  of  Pelplng-orlented  guerrillas 
who  are  the  last  surviving  cadres  of  the 
Communist  movement  that  sought  to  take 
over  postwar  Malaya. 

Nations  and  people  of  like  minds  In  the 
western  and  southern  Paciflc.  It  seemed  to 
me.  were  flnally  beginning  to  come  together 
out  of  a  realization  of  a  growing  common 
danger.  A  year  ago  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ain, New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Malaysia 
were  pursuing  their  separate  Interests  in  the 
Pacific  with  sidelong  glances  at  each  other 
to  see  how  the  other  was  faring.  Then.  In 
a  matter  of  months  the  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  become  engaged.  Austra- 
lians are  now  fighting  In  Malaysia;  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  taken  the 
hard  decision  to  send  combat  troops  Into 
South  Vietnam.  And  so  the  alliances  are 
converging. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  the  circum- 
stances that  had  flnally  begun  to  pull  the 
Paciflc  alliances  together.  It  was,  flrst.  the 
suddenly  appalling  realization  that  the  frag- 
ile structure  of  South  Vietnam  was  on  the 
verge  of  falling  apart  and.  next,  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  United  States  striking  with  Its 
too  long  withheld  alrpower  at  North  Viet- 
nam and  moving  tens  of  thousands  of  com- 
bat troops  across  the  Paciflc  Into  South 
Vietnam.  But  It  was  not  simply  the  agony 
of  Vletn£un,  heartrending  as  that  Is,  that 
flnally  galvanized  the  non-Communist 
powers  into  action.  What  happened  was 
that  tardily  but  unblinkingly  the  politicians 
in  power  In  these  Paciflc  nations  finally  rec- 
ognized and  faced  up  to  a  still  distant  but 
ultimate  danger. 

THE    TIME     TO    STOP    MAO 

Most  certainly  the  danger  does  not  rest 
simply  with  a  fear  that  If  South  Vietnam 
should  go  down,  then  that  wily  septuage- 
narian Ho  Chi  Minh  will  fasten  communism 
on  a  primitive  community  that  does  not 
really  want  communism.  The  central  danger 
Is  that  if  the  Vietnamese  social  structure 
should  flnally  dissolve,  in  the  face  of  the 
now  quite  desperate  American  efforts  to  hold 
it  together,  then  the  Red  Chinese  will  have 
stunningly  proved  the  case  for  the  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation,  was  waged 
in  the  guise  (to  borrow  the  Jargon  of  the 
original  Soviet  handbook)  of  "antl- 
Imperlallst  national-liberation  movements." 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  few  understand  this  rising 
danger  more  acutely  than  do  the  politicians 
and  Intellectuals  of  the  non-Communist  So- 
cialist left.  In  Auckland  and  Wellington.  In 
Canberra   and    Melbourne    and   Sydney,    In 


Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur,  one  man 
after  another  said  as  much  to  me.  Their 
shared  reasoning  went  something  like  this: 
"You  Americans  mxist  never  give  up  in 
Vietnam.  Red  China  is  the  enemy.  Now  is 
the  time  to  stop  Mao.  Only  you  Americans 
have  the  military  power  to  do  the  Job." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  this  sot  to  voce  apology: 
"Of  course  you  will  appreciate  why  we  can't 
say  this  publicly.  Politics,  you  know."  All 
the  politicians  In  the  Paciflc  knew  that  even 
Prime  Minister  Shastrl  of  India,  while  pub- 
licly deploring  the  American  air  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  had  privately  spoken  admir- 
ingly of  the  American  resolution.  And  the 
diplomatic  grapevine  vibrated  with  the  news 
that  even  Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  some- 
what antl-Amerlcan  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yu  of  Singapore  were  agreed  in  their 
private  conversations  In  May  at  Pnompenh 
that  American  military  power  had  entered 
the  battle  none  too  soon. 

What  the  Pacific  leaders  are  flnally  braced 
for.  while  still  flinching  from  openly  ac- 
knowledging Its  inevitability.  Is  a  decisive 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  Red 
China.  There  can  be  no  real  peace  In  their 
world  of  non-Communist  Asians — a  com- 
munity of  1  billion  people — until  the  power 
question  has  been  settled  one  way  or  an- 
other. I  pondered  what  this  Judgment  In- 
volves for  us:  can  the  United  States  even 
hold  on  in  Vietnam  without  pressing  the 
war  home  directly  against  North  Vietnam 
and  the  power  center  In  Hanoi  Itself? 
Judgment  on  this  was  to  be  made  soon 
enough  on  my  arrival  in  Saigon.  What  I 
was  sure  of,  already,  was  that  a  whole  new 
experience,  a  test,  a  struggle,  possibly  even 
some  fantastic  ordeal,  is  unmistakably  In 
the  making  for  the  United  States  In  the 
Paciflc,  and  a  new  and  formidable  chapter 
has  opened  In  U.S.  history.  There  Is  no 
mistaking  the  character  and  meaning  of  one 
fundamental  happening.  It  Is  that  the 
U.S.  strategic  center  of  gravity  has  moved 
west  of  the  180th  meridian.  Into  the  Asian 
Pacific.  It  is  almost  certain  to  stay  there 
for  years  to  come. 

The  pity,  the  folly.  Is  that  the  famous  men 
who  have  been  manipulating  the  American 
tactics  and  strategy  In  the  struggle  for  South 
Vietnam  let  the  rot  and  collapse  there  go  on 
so  long.  Indeed.  I  was  hardly  back  in  Saigon 
before  I  began  to  wonder  whether  all  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  men  have  grasped  the  full 
seriousness  of  the  new  situation.  After  get- 
ting settled  In  the  Caravelle  Hotel  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  sharing  a  meal  with 
several  colleagues  In  a  tiny  bistro  run  by  an 
expatriate  Frenchman  with  a  perhaps  exag- 
gerated reputation  for  occasional  murder.  I 
took  a  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Saigon 
River.  My  path  led  me  past  the  American 
Embassy,  which  had  been  all  but  demolished 
In  March  by  terrorists'  bombs.  With  the 
reconstruction  not  yet  finished,  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  bridge  structure  of  a  battleship. 
The  outer  walls  had  been  heavily  reinforced; 
the  once  tall  windows  had  been  contracted 
to  narrow  turret-like  slits;  shatterproof 
plastic  was  being  substituted  for  glass,  to 
reduce  the  danger  from  lethal  flying  splin- 
ters In  the  event  of  another  bombing;  and 
the  street  approaches  to  the  building  itself 
had  been  closed  off  with  upended  sections  of 
sewer  pipe  weighted  with  concrete  to  form 
a  barricade. 

These  defensive  dispositions  I  noted  with 
approval.  Then  I  was  taken  aback  to  hear 
my  companion,  an  officer  of  fairly  senior 
rank,  say  that  on  orders  from  Washington 
construction  of  a  new  Embassy,  to  cost  about 
$1  million,  was  to  be  started  Inunedlately  in 
a  residential  area.  The  design  had  been 
chosen  some  years  ago,  during  the  false  lull 
that  followed  the  French  defeat  and  with- 
drawal; it  calls  for  a  handsome  three-story 
office  building  with  spacious  windows  and 
wide  entrances  appropriate  for  a  tranquil 
garden  setting.    The  site  was  further  attrac- 
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tlve  at  the  time  of  Its  acquisition  because  of 
Its  close  proximity  to  the  Premier's  office.  In 
the  current  mood  of  Saigon,  however,  this 
handlness  no  longer  is  an  advantage.  There 
have  been  10  changes  of  government  since 
November  1963 — or  were  there  only  9? — and 
the  mobs  have  got  into  the  habit  of  demon- 
strating in  front  of  their  Premier's  windows 
every  few  months,  usually  in  protest  over 
his  supposed  subserviency  to  the  American 
Ambassador.  To  put  up  the  new  Embassy 
more  or  less  on  the  direct  line  of  the  mobs' 
accustomed  march  struck  me  as  a  heedless 
action.  Indeed,  the  whole  scheme  seemed 
most  untimely;  our  diplomacy,  my  friend 
and  I  were  agreed,  might  be  most  prudently 
conducted  for  the  time  being  In  the  present 
bunker  and  the  million  dollars  invested  In 
ammunition. 

OUR  LONGEST  LOSING  WAR 

If  I  appear  cynical  about  the  conduct  of 
American  business  In  South  Vietnam,  It  Is 
because  in  the  course  of  my  visit  here  I  find 
It  hard  to  be  anything  but  distressed  and 
shocked  by  the  American  management  of 
what  has  become  a  large  and  costly  war. 
With  the  end  nowhere  In  sight.  It  Is  already 
the  longest  losing  war  that  Americans  have 
been  engaged  In  since  the  French-Indian 
wars  of  the  middle  18th  century. 

In  President  Elsenhower's  last  year.  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Vietnam  came  to  only  $65 
million  and  our  military  mission  there 
totaled  773  officers  and  men.  Within  a  year 
our  military  aid  to  that  country  was  more 
than  doubled,  rising  as  It  did  In  fiscal  1962 
to  about  $144  million,  and  the  military  mis- 
sion was  Increased  some  twentyfold,  the 
strength  rising  to  nearly  17,000  men.  As  this 
article  went  to  press,  early  in  July,  something 
like  75,000  U.S.  troops  were  already  deployed, 
in  one  role  or  another.  In  South  Vietnam. 
This  figure  does  not  take  Into  account  some 
27,000  flyers  and  sailors  who  man  Carrier 
Task  Force  77  of  the  7th  Fleet,  and  who 
are  wholly  In  the  flght.  Nor  does  It  Include 
the  general  support  being  provided  the  for- 
ward forces  by  the  large  permanent  Air  Force 
and  Navy  establishments  in  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  and  on  Okinawa.  Very  substantial 
fractions  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  and 
the  Navy's  fast  carrier  task  forces  have  been 
concentrated  In  the  Pacific,  and  the  west- 
ward, or  Pacific,  tilt  of  our  military  resources 
is  generally  much  more  pronounced  than 
most  Americans  realize. 

The  capital  Input  has  also  soared,  although 
Its  true  magnitude  has  been  to  some  degree 
concealed.  As  the  battle  went  against  "Mc- 
Namara's  war"  (as  he  himself  described  It), 
he  was  able  to  absorb  the  rising  costs  with- 
out a  stiff  boost  in  the  defense  budget  by 
drawing  upon  the  emergency-reserve  stocks 
of  the  U.S.  forces  and  by  reducing  or  de- 
ferring their  less  urgent  normal  operations. 
As  a  former  controller,  the  Secretary  appreci- 
ates, of  course,  the  eventual  perils  of  such  a 
practice  for  a  defense  strategy  that  stressed 
a  high  degree  of  readiness  for  both  general 
war  and  simultaneous  limited  wars  oceans 
apart.  The  running  costs  of  the  Vietnamese 
operation  appear  to  have  risen  to  about  $2.2 
billion  annually.  These  costs  break  down 
roughly  as  follows : 

Continuing  economic  aid  to  keep  the 
Saigon  government  afloat  and  to  pay  the 
bureaucracy:  about  $300  million  annually. 

Other  economic  support  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese infrastructure:  about  $70  million. 

Military-assistance  program  (weapons,  pay 
for  the  Vietnamese  forces,  overhead  cost  of 
the  U.S.  military  advisory  establishment) : 
about  $330  million  annually. 

Indirect  costs  represented  by  other  forms 
of  U.S.  participation — Including  the  combat 
forces,  day-to-day  military  operating  costs — 
that  are  absorbed  by  the  U.S.  defense  budget: 
an  estimated  $800  million  annually. 

Extraordinary  additional  U.S.  military 
costs,  chiefly  for  port  and  airfield  construc- 


tion, and  for  replacing  reserve  stocks  of  am- 
munition, fuel,  and  so  forth:  $700  million, 
to  be  flnanced  by  the  supplementary  ap- 
propriation that  President  Johnson  asked 
for  in  May. 

And  we  are  in  for  an  eventual  bill  for  the 
war  that  will  be  much  stlffer  than  the  Penta- 
gon cares  to  divulge  Just  now. 

THE    MONSOON    OFFENSIVE 

Although  McNamara  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  ajB  an  administrator  of  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy, the  primary  Job  of  the  Pentagon  Is  to 
conduct  war — and  the  only  war  McNamara 
has  so  far  been  called  upon  to  conduct  has 
gone  very  badly  from  the  outset.  When 
President  Johnson  flnally  decided  In  February 
to  put  North  Vietnam  below  the  20th  parallel 
tmder  the  U.S.  air  counterattack,  and  to 
bring  U.S.  Jets  to  bear  for  the  flrst  time  In 
the  battle  for  villages  and  roads  Inside  South 
Vietnam,  It  was  an  act  of  desperation.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Army  was  actually  dis- 
integrating. To  the  extent  that  a  govern- 
ment remained  In  Saigon,  It  was  the  thinnest 
kind  of  film  over  the  American  presence. 

The  U.S.  air  counterattack  achieved  all 
that  was  expected  of  It,  up  to  a  point:  it  did 
check  the  Communist  offensive.  It  had  the 
effect  of  driving  home  barely  In  time  a  bolt 
to  hold  a  door  that  was  swinging  wildly  on 
Its  hinges.  But  by  reason  of  the  very  limita- 
tions that  the  political  direction  of  the  war 
In  Washington  imposed  upon  the  air  coun- 
terattack, the  blows  have  only  Impaired, 
without  paral3ralng.  the  Vletcong's  capacity 
for  further  heavy  flghting.  There  is  excellent 
reason  to  believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
buildup  was  well  advanced  before  the  Feb- 
ruary air  attacks  on  the  principal  supply 
lines  to  the  Vletcong  forces  In  the  battle  zone. 
Enough  trained  troops  were  by  then  already 
deployed  Inside  South  Vietnam,  and  enough 
battle  stocks  had  been  laid  by  or  were  within 
Its  reach,  for  the  enemy  to  decide  that  It 
could  still  continue  to  sustain  a  powerful 
offensive  by  Its  standards  through  the 
monsoon  season — i.e.,  into  our  autumn. 
Certainly,  it  Is  acting  as  If  It  had  such  means. 

The  Communist  guerrilla  forces  are  the 
lightest  kind  of  Infantry.  Once  armed  and 
equipped,  they  don't  need  much  replenish- 
ment other  than  ammunition.  They  live  off 
the  country.  U.S.  Army  intelligence  meas- 
ures the  Communist  military  strength  at 
present  Inside  South  Vietnam,  in  terms  of 
organized  forces,  at  more  than  100  bat- 
talions. It  fxirther  hypothesizes  that  this 
force,  with  a  daily  average  aggregate  con- 
sumption of  from  100  to  150  tons  of  supplies, 
could  flght  from  20  to  30  sharp  2-battalion- 
size  actions  every  month.  Ho's  flitting  bat- 
talions don't  need  much  in  their  supply 
wagons,  because  they  are  not  required  to 
hold  ground.  The  Marines  and  the  U.S. 
Army  in  their  redoubts  and  strongpolnts  are 
not  the  targets.  The  target  Is  the  exposed 
hamlet  or  district  or  provincial  capital,  or  the 
column  vulnerable  to  ambush. 

So.  the  U.S.  air  counterattack  notwith- 
standing, the  critical  phase  of  the  1965  mon- 
soon offensive  remains  to  be  fought.  No 
knowledgeable  officer  that  I  talked  to  In 
South  Vietnam  was  sanguine  about  the  out- 
come of  the  summer's  fighting.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  our  Marines',  or  our  airborne 
troops'  getting  overpowered.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is 
much  too  smart  to  send  his  light  Infantry 
forward  to  be  mowed  down  by  American  flre- 
power.  The  U.S.  military  problem  at  this 
late  hour  consists  In  flndlng  some  way  to  lift 
the  pressure  from  the  esehausted  Vietnamese 
village  and  district  garrisons.  And  if  the 
struggle  continues  to  go  as  badly  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  rest  of  the  monsoon 
season  as  was  the  case  In  May  and  June,  the 
force  of  200.000  to  300,000  American  troops 
now  being  contemplated  will  be  none  too 
many  for  the  task  of  shoring  up  the  Viet- 
namese Army,  holding  Saigon  and  the  major 
ports  and  airfields  and  strategic  provincial 


capitals — let  alone  for  the  task  of  winning 
the  campaign. 

AN    OLD    soldier's   ADVICE 

This  Is  an  outcome  that  was  never  meant 
to  be.  U.S.  ground  forces  flghting  Asians 
In  Asia?  Until  the  other  day,  the  idea  was 
all  but  unthinkable.  At  the  White  House, 
for  example,  whenever  the  question  arose  of 
how  U.S.  military  p>ower  might  best  be  used 
in  Asia,  President  Johnson  used  to  tell  about 
his  last  talk  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  "Son."  the  Presi- 
dent quotes  the  dying  soldier  as  saying  to 
him,  "don't  ever  get  yourself  bogged  down  In 
a  land  war  in  Asia." 

MacArthur 's  view  has  been  an  article  of 
faith  with  U.S.  military  men  and  notably  of 
the  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff  ever  since  the  bloody 
island  campaigns  against  the  Japanese.  It 
was  a  view  shared  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
before  he  was  sent  to  Saigon  as  special  U.S. 
Ambassador.  Once  there,  and  with  Vietnam 
falling  apart  around  him.  Taylor  reversed  his 
position.  He  was  not  happy  about  it.  He 
was  confronted  with  the  testing  of  a  military 
policy  by  which  he  himself,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  McNamara  had  re- 
shaped the  Armed  Forces  over  a  period  of  3  Vi 
years,  making  a  great  point  of  preparing  U.S. 
troops  for  limited  and  counterlnsurgency 
wars.  The  truth  is  the  Army's  investment 
in  these  particular  skills  was  nothing  like 
what  It  was  cracked  up  to  be.  Nevertheless, 
In  the  absence  of  decision  In  Washington  to 
aim  the  U.S.  air  attack  primarily  at  North 
Vietnam,  Taylor  had  no  choice  but  to  ask  the 
President  for  combat  troops  to  be  directly 
committed  in  the  South. 

THE   MORNING  THE  B-57   BLEW  tTP 

As  I  looked  around,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  condition  of  our  forces  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  most  elementary  respects. 
One  of  the  major  military  air  bases  In  Viet- 
nam Is  at  a  place  called  Blen  Hoa,  18  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
there,  in  May,  Jet  operations  were  possible 
only  from  three  runways  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  Blen  Hoa  had  one  of  them.  The 
original  airstrip  was  built  by  the  French  Air 
Force,  on  a  rubber  plantation  that  occupied 
the  north  bank  of  the  Dongnal  River.  One 
can  drive  to  Blen  Hoa  from  downtown  Saigon 
in  half  an  hour  over  a  new  three-lane  asphalt 
highway.  Light-engineering  plants  have 
sprung  up  on  both  sides  of  the  roads,  and 
racing  along  with  the  crowded  buses  and 
the  careening  trucks  and  the  honking  and 
hooting  motorbikes,  one  has  the  sense  of 
passing  through  a  thriving,  prospering, 
mushrooming  suburb.  This  impression  is 
valid  enough,  as  regards  the  construction  in- 
dexes. But  the  area  is  also  a  genuine  no 
man's  land.  Open  to  traffic  and  commerce 
with  Saigon  by  day.  It  reverts  to  Vletcong 
control  at  night.  The  notorious  war  zone  D — 
a  densely  forested  stronghold  that  the  B-62'8 
have  been  methodically  bombing — begins 
Just  to  the  north  of  the  alrfleld  and  every 
few  days  or  so.  black-suited  Vletcong  in  their 
outposts  take  potshots  at  planes  on  the  final 
approach. 

When  I  came  this  way  a  year  tigo,  the  Air 
Force  contingent  at  Blen  Hoa  numbered  only 
400  men  and  they  operated  40  light  planes. 
When  I  returned  this  year,  one  bllndlngly 
hot  Saturday  morning.  It  was  to  flnd  the  Air 
Force  unit  swollen  to  about  2,300  men  and 
they  were  operating  100  planes,  including  a 
number  of  light  Jet  B-57  bombers.  And  that 
was  not  all.  On  the  same  field  were  Jammed 
another  100  U.S.  Army  planes,  mostly  hell- 
copters,  plus  another  100  planes  belonging 
to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  mostly  light, 
close-support,  propeller-driven  craft.  This 
made  a  total  of  about  300  aircraft  collected 
around  a  single  strip.  It  was  the  dirtiest, 
most  slovenly,  ramshackle  air  operation  I 
have  ever  visited.  One  can  excuse  a  lot  In 
war,  but  the  confusion,  disorder,  and  dis- 
array here  were  beyond  excuse. 
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For  one  thing,  more  than  6  months  earlier. 
In  the  early  morning  hours  of  November  1, 
1964.  a  handful  of  Vietcong  mortar  men  who 
had  penetrated  the  base's  outer  defense  sys- 
tem laid  down  a  fast  and  accurate  barrage 
that  destroyed,  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  five 
costly  B-57  bombers  on  their  hardstands. 
The  chances  of  a  return  visit  by  the  Vietcong 
were  high  and.  Indeed,  shortly  before  my  call, 
a  brigade  of  the  U.S.  173d  Airborne  Division 
was  hastily  taking  up  positions  around  the 
base  to  guard  it  from  an  expected  attack  In 
force.  Yet  even  then,  the  costly  planes,  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  them,  stood 
wlngtip  to  wingtip  for  want  of  dispersal 
room;  and,  incredibly,  a  dozen  or  so  simple 
concrete  and  earth  revetments  to  protect  the 
planes  had  not  been  finished.  Funds  for  new 
construction,  I  presently  learned,  were  dif- 
ficult to  come  by  in  Washington.  So  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  two-star  Air  Force  theater 
commander,  the  fovir-star  Army  general  in 
command  of  the  entire  war,  and  even  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  who  sat 
In  Saigon,  the  squalid.  Inefficient,  and  dan- 
gerous operation  at  Bien  Hoa  was  tolerated 
and  left  to  an  overworked  Air  Force  colonel 
to  managers  best  he  could. 

The  poor  chap  didn't  manage  very  well. 
Less  than  24  hours  later,  from  an  angled  dis- 
tance of  maybe  2,000  yards  and  a  height  of 
4.000  feet,  I  was  a  chance  eyewitness  of  Bien 
Hoa's  second  and  far  larger  disaster.    I  was 
aboard  a  Navy  plane,  en  route  to  Task  Force 
77  on  station  In  the  South  China  Sea.    Our 
course  took  us  past  the  base  and,  as  It  hap- 
pened, while  he  was  only  2   minutes  or  so 
away,  our  pilot  saw  a  puff  of  smoke,  then  a 
swelling  fireball,  and  he  sent  word  aft  that 
Bien  Hoa  seemed  to  be  "blowing  up."    When 
the  field  came  abeam,  I  saw  that  the  entire 
block  of  B-57's  was  fiercely  ablaze,  and  the 
conflagration  had  spread  to  long  files  of  light 
piston-powered  bombers,  the  A-l's.    My  first 
thought  was  that  the  Vietcong  mortar  spe- 
cialists had  done  it  again;    then  I  realized 
that  the  recurring  explosions  were  caused  by 
bombs  exploding  in  the  racks  of  the  burning 
planes.     A  careful  Inquiry  by  the  Air  Force 
failed  to  identify  the  root  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster.    Most  likely,  a  defective  fuse  or  the 
faulty  stowing  of  an   old   750-pound  bomb 
aboard  one  of  the  B-57s — the  bombers  there 
still  were  being  armed  with  1944  vintage  iron 
bombs — started  the  chain  reaction.    Twenty- 
two  planes  blew  up.  more  were  damaged;  a 
loss  of  that  magnitude  in  an  air  battle  would 
have  been  cause  for  national  anxiety.     The 
penny-pinching  that  contributed  to  this  epi- 
sode and  the  timidity  that  impelled  experi- 
enced officers  to  endure  a  scandalous  situa- 
tion did  credit  to  no  one. 

REFLECTIONS    IN    A    HELICOPTER 

The  American  officer  corps  is,  needless  to 
say,  a  good  deal  more  competent  than  this 
incident  may  suggest.  In  Vietnam,  though, 
the  Army  is  up  againsit  a  slippery,  slithering 
kind  of  battle  that  it  can't  seem  to  get  a 
hard  grip  on.  Doubts  about  the  Army's  pre- 
paredness for  such  campaigning  were  amply 
confirmed— despite  all  the  high-flown  theo- 
rizing about  counterinsurgency  tactics.  A 
morning's  helicopter  tour  of  a  crucial  war 
zone  In  the  company  of  an  Intelligent, 
youthful  operations-planning  officer.  Brig. 
Gen.  William  E.  DePuy,  was  highly  informa- 
tive In  this  respect. 

A  helicopter  can't  be  beaten  for  enabling 
a  general  of  Infantry  to  get  around  and  to 
see  what  is  going  on  beyond  his  headquar- 
ters. On  this  particular  morning.  General 
DePuy,  at  the  cost  of  being  only  5  hours  away 
from  his  busy  desk  in  Saigon  as  the  senior 
U.S.  military  planner,  made  a  swing  in  his 
clattering  helicopter  that  took  him  Into  three 
provinces,  afforded  him  a  grandstand  view 
of  a  helicopter  attack  in  company  strength, 
brought  him  Into  a  quick  conference  with 
the  staff  of  a  Vietnamese  division  engaged 
in  a  search  and  destroy  sweep  on  the  edges 


of  a  Vietcong  staging  area,  and  finally  put 
him  down  at  the  heavily  barricaded  head- 
quarters of  a  great  French-operated  rubber 
plantation  for  a  canvass  of  the  tactical  sit- 
uation with  the  U.S.  advisers  to  a  Vietnamese 
battalion  that  was  braced,  behind  its  sand- 
bags and  slltted  brick  walls  and  barbed  wire, 
for  a  night  descent  by  the  Vietcong. 

Helicopter  etiquette  orders  the  seating  of 
the  noncombatant  guest  inside,  between  the 
escort  officer  and  the  port  and  starboard 
riflemen:  their  bodies  are  interposed  between 
him  and  the  open  doors  through  which  a 
sniper  would  sensibly  aim.  The  guest  must 
take  his  chances  even-steven,  of  course, 
with  whatever  ill-aimed  shot  might  come  up 
through  the  floor.  DePuy  sat  alongside  me, 
ajid  as  we  flew  west  by  north,  he  kept  up  a 
running  commentary  on  places  and  events 
In  the  changing  neighborhood  in  view.  I  was 
familiar  with  the  region,  having  traveled 
over  the  same  area  the  year  before.  But  I 
marveled  again  at  how  close  the  swirl  of  bat- 
tle remains  to  Saigon,  and  how  vague  and 
Impalpable  the  enemy  remains.  From  our 
altitude  one  could  see  40  miles  or  so,  and  in 
this  watery  domain,  north  and  west  of  Sai- 
gon, given  over  to  rice  paddles,  rubber  and 
tea  growing,  at  least  1.000  sharp  battles  of 
one  kind  or  another — ambushes,  night  rushes 
on  sleeping  hamlets,  skirmishes — have  been 
fought  during  the  past  3  years.  To  the  west. 
I  had  a  fine  view  through  broken  cloud  of 
Cambodia  and  the  forested  waterways  over 
which  the  Vietcong  come  and  go  in  sampans. 
V>^e  flew  at  5.000  feet.  But  I  never  did  see  a 
Vietcong. 

THE    TROUBLESOME    REDOUBT 

The  educational  aspects  of  the  flight  in- 
cluded a  skirting  of  the  zone  D  area  north  of 
Bien  Hoa.  As  described  earlier,  this  is  re- 
putedly the  major  Vietcong  base  for  their 
operations  against  Saigon  itself.  From  the 
air.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Louisiana  River 
country,  except  that  the  forest  here  is  much 
more  dense,  with  the  tree  canopy  reaching  in 
places  to  heights  of  200  feet.  The  forest  re- 
doubt covers  about  150  square  miles,  and 
from  the  accounts  of  defectors  and  prisoners 
it  is  both  a  maze  and  trap  made  up  of  secret 
trails,  hidden  strongpolnts  and  supply  dumps, 
and  bunkers  connected  with  deep  tunnels 
impregnable  to  air  bombing. 

None  of  this  can  be  seen  from  the  air.  I 
was  shown  a  short,  narrow  gray  swath  In  the 
forest  left  by  the  Air  Force  in  its  forlorn  ex- 
periment some  months  ago  to  defoliate  the 
region  by  saturating  the  treetops  with  a  mix- 
ture of  napalm  and  chemicals.  The  chemi- 
cals were  expected  to  dry  out  the  trees  and 
the  napalm  to  set  the  forest  ablaze.  But.  for 
various  reasons,  the  hoped-for  conflagration 
never  got  going,  and  the  experiment  was 
abandoned  as  being  too  costly  and  tricky. 
Now  the  Air  Force  is  trying  to  reduce  the 
forest  to  matchwood  with  B-52's. 

I  doubt  even  the  B-52's  will  make  much 
of  an  impression  with  TNT.  unless  McNamara 
wants  to  make  tree-felling  a  new  career  for 
SAC.  or  unless  SAC  has  the  extraordinary 
good  luck  to  pinpoint  and  smash  the  head- 
quarters area.  But  It  was  equally  obvious 
that  the  Job  of  prying  the  enemy  out  of  the 
forest  tangle  was  hopelessly  beyond  the  com- 
petence and  means  of  the  troops  we  had 
committed.  In  recent  major  engagements 
the  air  attack  has  again  and  again  finally 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  But  it  must  also 
be  said  that,  for  the  Vietnamese  garrisons, 
the  turn  has  usually  come  too  late.  Since 
the  Vietcong  time  their  assaults  at  night,  and 
In  the  monsoon  season  at  Intervals  when 
they  can  count  on  cover  from  rain  and  clouds, 
the  Air  Force's  ability  to  react  quickly  has 
been  sorely  limited  on  occasion,  and  in  con- 
sequence battalion  after  battalion  of  Viet- 
namese regional  troops  were  cut  to  ribbons 
before  help  came.  One  doesn't  have  to  look 
very  far  to  observe  that,  except  for  the  In- 
troduction of  the  helicopter,  there  has  been 


little  new  Invention  to  prepare  the  ground 
forces  for  the  kind  of  war  they  are  now  being 
asked  to  fight.  Indeed,  the  United  States 
doesn't  even  yet  have  a  satisfactory  airplane 
to  support  this  kind  of  action.  We  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  use  planes  that  are  either 
obsolete  (A-l's  and  B-57's)  or  too  valuable 
(F-105'sandF-4's). 

THE    CASE    FOR   GOING    NORTH 

It  is  time  that  the  E-rlng  in  the  Pentagon 
stopped  kidding  the  troops,  and  that  the  rest 
of  us  stopped  kidding  ourselves.    It  makes 
no    sense    to   send    American    foot    soldiers, 
rifles   and   grenades   at  the   ready,   into  the 
rain  forests  and  the  rice  paddles  and  the  dim 
mountain  trails  to  grapple  with  a  foe  whom 
they  cannot  distinguish  by  face  or  tongue 
from  the  same  racial  stock  whom  they  seek 
to  defend.     On  every  count — disease,  troplc;il 
heat  and  rain,  the  language  curtain— the  odds 
are   much    too   high    against   their   making 
much  of  an  impression.     When  the  question 
arose  last  year  of  sending  U.S.  combat  forces 
into  South  Vietnam  as  stiffeners,  serious  con- 
sideration was  given   to  the  proposition  of 
forming  them  into  a  line,  a  sort  of  cordon 
sanitalre,   across  the   Jungle   and  mountain 
approaches  through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  with 
the  object  of  thereby  sealing  off  the  Commu- 
nist supply  routes.     This  Impractical  scheme 
was  discarded  in  view  of  the  all  but  impos- 
sible cost  of  supplying  the  Army  at  anything 
like  Its  desired  standards,  and  the  further 
consideration  that  nine-tenths  of  the  force's 
energies    and    means    would    be    consumed 
merely  in  looking  after  Itself.    The  solution 
that  was  adopted  and  Is  being  followed  now 
is  to  settle  the  troops  in  garrlson-llke  strong- 
points  along  the  coast.     It  has  been  roman- 
tically  suggested   that   these   places  will   in 
due  course  become  sally  ports  from  which 
our  troops  will  issue  forth  into  the  hinter- 
land, spreading  in  ink-spot  fashion  stability 
and  hope  among  the  hamlets.     But  such  a 
process  could  take  a  decade  or  two  short  of 
forever.     It  also  means  military  occupation, 
the  last  thing  Kennedy.  McNamara,  Taylor  & 
Co.  had  in  their  minds  when  they  resolved 
In   1961   to  risk  a  stand  in  South  Vietnam. 
Taylor    understood    this    perfectly,    and    the 
dreary  outlook  no  doubt  made  It  easier  for 
him  to  leave  Saigon. 

THE    U.S.    ADVANTAGE 

Is  there  an  alternative  strategy?  There 
certainly  is.  It  is  one,  however,  that  revolves 
around  a  different  set  of  premises  than  the 
McNamara-Taylor  strategy  has  so  far  favored. 
Most  particularly,  it  means  shifting  the  main 
weight  of  the  American  counterattack  from 
a  ground  war  below  the  seventeenth  parallel 
to  an  air  offensive  in  North  Vietnam  Itself, 
accompanied  by  a  blockade  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast.  Does  this  mean  leveling 
Hanoi?  No.  It  means,  if  necessary,  the  de- 
liberate, progressive  destruction  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  infrastructure — the  plants,  the 
railroads,  and  electric -power  systems,  the 
ports — to  a  point  where  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can 
no  longer  support  his  aggression  in  the 
south.  Will  this  cause  Ho  to  capitulate? 
Not  necessarily.  Ho  is  an  elderly  Asian  revo- 
lutionary whose  education  in  communism 
began  in  Europe  after  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion. More  of  his  adult  life  has  been  spent 
outside  Vietnam  than  Inside.  His  govern- 
ment will  probably  be  wherever  he  chooses 
to   hang   his  hat. 

But  if  his  capacity  for  mischief  Is  reduced, 
then  our  object  Is  served.  That  object,  it 
seem  to  me.  is  to  lift  from  South  Vietnam, 
at  all  possible  speed,  the  terrible  pressure  on 
its  hamlets.  Because  that  task  is  manifestly 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps,  except  In  a  prolonged  and 
costly  test  of  endurance,  then  we  must  pick 
up  our  weapons  of  technological  advantage — 
the  air  arms,  both  sea  and  ground  based. 
What  has  made  the  American  fighting  man 
better  than  his  enemies  Is  his  higher  tech- 


nological proficiency.  It  seems  folly  for  us 
to  fight  in  Asia  without  drawing  on  this 
technological  advantage.  It  may  be  highly 
desirable,  for  Instance,  to  vise  our  sea  power 
and  ground  troops  to  a  limlnted  extent  to 
establish  a  beachead  near  Haiphong,  thus 
threatening  the  enemy's  main  supply  lines 
and  forcing  it  to  pull  its  troops  out  of 
southern  Vietnam.  Such  tactics  were  im- 
mensely successful  in  Leyte  Gulf  and  later 
at  Inchon  and  had  a  salutory  effect  on 
equally  stubborn  enemies. 

Would  a  truly  stern  attack  on  the  North 
bring  China  into  the  war?  Expert  opinion 
splits  sharply  over  the  answer.  High  value 
would  certainly  have  to  be  given  to  that 
possibility  in  any  plan  for  enlarging  the 
theater  of  action.  We  are  already  in  an 
undeclared  contest  of  power  with  Red  China 
and  the  question  that  the  President  has  to 
face  up  to  is  whether  in  the  months  im- 
mediately ahead  he  settles  for  a  partial  defeat 
or  failure  in  a  war  one  full  remove  from 
the  major  enemy,  or  risks  a  clash  with  Red 
China  in  order  to  bring  the  secondary  war 
under  control.  My  own  view  Is  that  Mao, 
should  he  elect  to  engage,  will  do  so  reluc- 
tantly and  within  cautious  limits.  He  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  force  an  engagement 
on  terms  that  will  compel  the  United  States 
to  employ  its  technological  advantage  d 
outrance  (to  use  an  old-fashioned  term). 
And  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  he  would  dare  to 
send  his  infantry  masses  over  wretched  roads 
to  do  battle  in  southeast  Asia,  while  Chiang 
Kai-shek  waits  and  watches  hopefully  close 
by  on  the  sea  flank,  with  a  spirited  army 
of  400.000  men  and  the  sharpest,  most  experi- 
enced, small  air  force  in  the  world. 

THE     BIG     BLUE-WATER     CHIPS 

It  is,  I  suggest,  the  looming  struggle  with 
Red  China  that  we  American  must  keep  in 
the  forefront  of  our  minds  as  we  grope  for 
the  right  mixture  of  political  and  military 
strategy  for  ending  the  mischief  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  why  the  map  shown  at  the  start  of 
this  report  now  grows  luminous  with  mean- 
ing. Now,  while  hoping  for  a  satisfactory 
outcome  In  the  going  war,  we  sliould  be 
sensibly  preparing  the  dispositions  we  shall 
need  if  it  turns  out  badly. 

The  huge  naval  base  at  Sublc  Bay  with  its 
fine  runways  and  the  Air  Force's  runways, 
repair  shops,  and  storage  facilities  at  Clark 
Field  in  the  Philippines  are  indispensable  for 
any  forward  strategy  In  the  Pacific.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  British  air  estab- 
lishment and  truly  superb  naval  base  at 
Singapore,  all  greatly  refurbished  In  the 
past  decade  are  also  crucial  for  the  control 
of  the  Pacific  sea  routes  and  the  approaches 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  have  been  Invested 
In  air  and  sea  facilities  in  Okinawa  and 
Japan.  And  Japan  must  itself  be  persuaded 
to  become  the  north  hinge  of  any  grand 
strategy  scheme  in  the  Pacific. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Thialand,  which  has 
generously  opened  its  geography  for  new  jet 
airfields.  This  to  me  is  the  most  stunning 
recent  development  of  all.  It  could  have 
the  effect  of  transforming  Thailand  from 
being  a  weak  ground  fiank  on  the  United 
States  position  in  South  Vietnam  into  be- 
coming the  main  air-strike  position,  of  whch 
South  Vietnam  becomes  the  weak  ground 
flank.  And,  finally,  there  are  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  the  only  other  friendly  coun- 
tries In  the  area  with  large,  ready,  experi- 
enced forces.  It  seems  to  me  our  diplomacy 
should  be  cultivating  this  vast  garden  with 
more  assiduity  than  it  has  shown. 


REPUBLICAN  INITIATIVES  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's recently  announced  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  world  monetary  re- 
form preceded  by  a  preparatory  commis- 
sion illustrates  dramatically  the  con- 
structive role  that  the  minority  party 
can  play  in  the  development  of  public 
policy.  As  the  New  York  Times  com- 
mented on  July  11: 

The  idea  of  a  world  monetary  conference 
can  be  said  to  have  originated  not  with  the 
administration  but  with  Congressional  Re- 
publicans. 

As  long  ago  as  July,  1963,  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  introduced  resolutions  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  urging 
that  the  administration  take  the  lead 
in  calling  an  international  conference  on 
monetary  reform.  Similar  resolutions 
(S.  Con.  Res.  14;  H.  Con.  Res.  127)  were 
introduced  early  in  the  current  session 
of  Congress  stressing  that  careful  plan- 
ning and  preparation  should  precede  the 
meeting  of  the  full  conference. 

As  recently  as  June  28,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Representative  Robert  P.  Ellsworth,  of 
Kansas,  sF>eaking  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  a  number  of  other  Republican  Con- 
gressmen, made  a  major  speech  on  the 
subject  of  monetary  reform  before  the 
House.  Among  the  recommendations  in 
the  speech  was  one  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  preparatory  commission  which 
could  meet  in  the  near  future  to  lay  the 
gromidwork  for  a  conference  to 
strengthen  the  world  payments  system. 
Other  Republican  initiatives  in  this  area 
have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  by 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York. 

Recently,  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  Policy  Committee,  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  a  world  monetary 
conference.  Finally,  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  need 
for  and  the  means  to  achieve  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  in  their  minority 
views  to  the  committee's  1965  armual  re- 
port. Treasury  Secretary  Fowler's  speech 
of  July  10  represented  a  sudden  about- 
face  in  the  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward the  need  for  early  action  in  this 
area.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Republican  efforts  on  world  monetary  re- 
form were  important  in  helping  to  de- 
velop the  administration's  new  and  more 
realistic  position. 

Another  example  in  the  same  area  of 
how  a  constructive  minority  party  can 
serve  the  national  interest  by  clarifying 
key  issues  is  the  work  now  being  done  by 
the  task  force  on  Federal  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  of  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee.  The  task  force 
has  already  held  several  meetings  and 
is  expected  to  report  its  policy  recom- 
mendations to  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  August  30,  1965.  The  task 
force   is   composed   of   a   distinguished 


group  of  Americans  and  is  chaired  by 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  George 
Champion,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  as  vice  chair- 
man. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  task  force  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  quality  of  the  men  and  women 
serving  on  the  task  force  gives  promise 
that  its  recommendations  will  make  an 
important  contribution  to  developing 
economic  policies  in  the  national  interest. 

(The  list  of  members  follow:) 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee — Task 
Force  on   Federal  Fiscal  and  Monetary 
Policies 

Chairman:  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Glore  Por- 
gan,  William  R.  Staats,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. — Investment  banker;  Director  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  1958-61;  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  1957-58;  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
1955-57;  financial  consultant  to  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  1953-55. 

Vice  chairman:  George  Champion,  New 
York,  NY. — chairman,  board  of  directors, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  director.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York;  numerous  direc- 
torships connected  with  domestic  and  foreign 
finance. 

members 
William  H.  Avery,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kans.:  Elected  Governor 
of  Kansas  in  1964;  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  Second  District  of  Kansas  five  terms, 
first  elected  1954. 

Julian  B.  Baird,  First  National  Bank,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.:  Banker;  Under  Secretary  of 
Treasury   for   Monetary  Affairs,    1957-61. 

Fbank  T.  Bow,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  16th  District  of  Ohio,  first  elected  to 
the  82d  Congress  in  1950;  reelected  to  the 
83d,  84th,  85th,  86th,  87th.  and  89th  Con- 
gresses; ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; member  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Expenditures. 

George  S.  Eccles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Financier;   president.  First  Security  Corp. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Glnn,  Columbia,  Mo.:  Na- 
tional committeewoman  for  Missouri  since 
July  27,  1960;  member  of  board  of  directors 
of  the  Missouri  Stores  Co.  since  1937. 

Cliff  Hansen,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. :  Elected  Governor 
of  Wyoming  In  1962;  active  in  many  inter- 
state programs  for  conservation  and  devel- 
opment; connected  with  livestock  Industry. 
Kenneth  C.  Kellar,  Kellar,  Kellar  &  Dris- 
coll,  attorneys  at  law.  Leads,  S.  Dak.:  Mone- 
tary expert;  chief  counsel  and  vice  president 
cf  Industrial  relations,  Homestake  Mining 
Co. 

Peter  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Tex.:  Chair- 
man of  Republican  Party  of  Texas  since 
September   18,  1962;   Investment  business. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  Chicago,  111.:  Chair- 
man of  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 
1956-61;  Special  Assistant  to  President  Elsen- 
hower on  matters  of  foreign  economic  policy, 
1956-61;  Special  Consultant  to  President 
Elsenhower  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
1954-56;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  1953-54;  member.  Business 
Advisory  Council,  U.S.  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  1951-57;  holder  of  nvmierous  po- 
sitions in  the  Federal  Government;  expert  on 
domestic  and  foreign  business;  recipient  of 
many  honors  and  awards. 

Raymond  J.  Saiilnler,  Barnard  College,  New 
York,  N.Y.:  Consultant  to  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  1953;  appointed 
member  1966,  Chairman  1967;  special  adviser 
to  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
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System,  1950-52;  teacher  and  research  econ- 
omist; author  of  several  treatises  on  financial 
matters. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Washington,  D.C.:  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  1958-59;  Chairman, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1953-58;  cor- 
poration and  investment  executive. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111.:  Presi- 
dent, Quaker  Oats  Co.;  national  committee- 
man for  Illinois  since  July  1964. 

Sinclair  Weeks,  Lancaster,  N.H.:  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  1953-58;  appointed  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  February-December, 
1944;  treasurer.  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 1941-44:  chairman.  Republican  Na- 
tional Finance  Committee,  1949-52;  numer- 
ous business  Interests. 

John  J.  Williams,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
Ington,  DC:  U.S.  Senator  from  Delaware, 
elected  1946;  reelected  1952,  1958,  and  1964; 
ranking  Republican  member  of  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Finance;  member  of  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures. 


MILL  MARGINS  UP  AGAIN,  SO  ARE 
TEXTILE  PRICES 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  of  the  current  $800  million  cot- 
ton program  gets  sorrier  with  each  pass- 
ing month. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
statistical  record  of  11  months  of  the  first 
full  year  has  been  published — USDA 
document  CS-2 19. 

It  reports  that  mill  margins  are  up 
again  and  so  are  textile  prices.  Mill 
margin — the  gross  difference  between 
raw-cotton  cost  and  20  basic  textile  con- 
structions— has  climbed  each  of  the  11 
months.  The  textile  price  index — the 
foundation  for  consumer  prices — has  ris- 
en each  of  these  same  11  months. 

Here  are  the  statistics,  as  reported  in 
CS-219,  USDA: 


Table  19. — Fabric  value,  cotton  price,  and  mill  margin,  per  pound,  United  Slates,  by  months,  August  1960  to  date 

[In  cents] 


Month 

Fabric  value  (20  constructions)  ' 

Cotton  price  « 

Mill  margin  > 

1960 

1061 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

August   .. 

82.86 
61.90 
60.64 
59.96 
S8.61 
S8.06 
57.78 
57.64 
57.46 
57.54 
67.60 
67.88 
59.00 

58.78 
59.78 
60.32 
60.45 
60.54 
6a  63 
60.76 
61.07 
61.23 
61.19 
61.24 
61.29 

eaei 

61.12 
60.83 
60.71 
60.68 
60.67 
60.55 
6a  47 
60.49 
60.26 
60.00 
60.11 
60.28 
60.52 

60.60 
60.99 
61.34 
62.00 
62.29 
62.32 
6Z37 
62.37 
61.82 
61.29 
60.62 
60.95 
61.58 

61.00 
61.02 
61.  25 
61.48 
62.58 
63.24 
63.28 
63.42 
63.89 
64.65 
6185 

32.52 
32.25 
32.05 
31.99 
32.00 
32.01 
3Z41 
33.32 
33.56 
33.86 
34.09 
34.45 
32.87 

34.48 
35.16 
35.35 
35.46 
35.58 
35.78 
35.82 
35.98 
35.85 
36.13 
36.34 
36.19 
35.71 

35.89 
35.23 
35.08 
35.10 
35.30 
34.45 
35.66 
35.95 
36.08 
36.16 
35.86 
35.57 
35.61 

36.22 
35.19 
35.11 
35.27 
35.37 
35.47 
35.55 
35.58 
36.63 
35.67 
35.76 
35.60 
35.46 

27.64 
26.82 
26.80 
26.98 
27.30 
27.30 
27.28 
27.26 
27.40 
27.35 
27.36 

30.34 
29.65 
28.69 
27.99 
26.61 
26.05 
25. 37 
24.32 
24.00 
23.68 
23.51 
23.43 
28.13 

23.94 
24.62 
24.97 
24.99 
24.96 
24.85 
24.94 
25.09 
25.38 
25.06 
24.90 
25.10 
24.90 

25.23 
25.70 
25.63 
2.').  58 
25.37 
25.10 
24.81 
24.54 
24.18 
23.84 
24.25 
24.71 
24.91 

25. 27 
25.80 
28.23 
26.73 
28.92 
26.85 
26.82 
28.79 
26.19 
25.62 
24.86 
25.35 
26.12 

33.36 

September!. 

34.20 

October ...,. 

34. 4.'> 

November         

34.50 

December 

35.28 

January 

35.94 

February  

36. 02 

March                            

36.16 

April 

36.49 

May 

37.30 

jQTie         

37.49 

July      

Crop-year  average  *     

1  The  estimated  value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton  with  adjustments 
for  salable  waste. 

»  Monthly  averaee  prices  for  four  territory  growths,  even  running  lots,  prompt 
shipments, "delivered  at  group  201  (group  R)  mill  points  including  landing  costs  and 
brokerage.  Prices  are  for  the  average  quality  cotton  uited  In  each  kind  of  cloth.  Be- 
gUming  .\ugust  1964,  prices  are  for  cotton  after  equalization  payments  of  6.5  cents  per 
pound  have  been  made.    The  mill  margins  shown  for  .\pril-July  1964  do  not  reflect 


the  6.5  cents  per  pound  equalization  payment  made  to  domestic  cotton  users  on  all 
bales  of  eligible  cotton  opened  beginning  12:01  a.m.  Apr.  11, 1964,  through  July  31, 1964. 

«  DifTerence  between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices. 

«  Starts  Aug.  1  of  the  year  Indicated. 

Source:  Cotton  Division,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
/ 


The  Government-held  carryover  of 
cotton  on  August  1, 1965.  is  now  predicted 
at  14.2  million  bales — only  200.000  bales 
less  than  the  alltime  record  of  1956. 

The  same  USDA  bulletin  reports  that 
cotton  textile  exports  were  down  24  per- 
cent during  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year. 

Textile  imports  are  up  20  percent  for 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year  compared 
with  the  same  5  months  of  1964. 

The  question  arises :  What  are  the  tax- 
payers getting  for  the  $800  million  spent 
on  this  program? 

One  final  somber  note:  The  cotton  pro- 
posal recently  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  offers  no  hope  that  this 
sad  situation  will  be  remedied. 


DELEGATE  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  TOM  CURTIS 
PRAISED  BY  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep 
respect  and  affection  with  which  our  col- 


league, Tom  Curtis  is  regarded  In  St. 
Louis  County  became  very  clear  to  me 
early  this  year  when  I  spent  a  week  as  a 
visiting  government  oflScial  in  residence 
at  Washington  University.  The  intelli- 
gence and  vigor  of  the  young  men  and 
women  attending  that  institution  and 
the  searching  questions  of  the  faculty 
made  a  very  vivid  impact  on  me.  During 
the  week  of  sharing  with  young  people 
from  all  over  the  Nation  my  Impressions 
of  the  governmental  process  I  was  ac- 
companied by  a  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat reporter  and  photographer  who  pro- 
duced a  report  on  the  type  of  issues  and 
attitudes  young  Americans  have  today. 
It  is  therefore  with  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  St.  Louis  scene  that  I  read  with 
interest  recently  the  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  July  24-25, 
1965,  entitled  "Missouri's  Man  at 
Geneva." 

In  New  York  City  we  probably  have 
the  greatest  number  of  men  and  women 
who  are  active  in  the  fields  of  Interna- 
tional trade  and  the  expansion  thereof 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Civic 
leaders  in  New  York  for  many  years  have 
taken  the  leadership  in  America  in 
helping  to  expand  commerce  between 
nations.  Tom  Curtis'  work  as  one  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  for  trade  negotiations 
is  therefore  another  indication  of  his 
willingness  to  assume  difficult  work 
producing  projects  which  help  create 
more  jobs  for  our  people.    Tom  Curtis' 


careful  scholarship  and  hard  work  can 
do  more  to  influence  favorably  the  dif- 
ference between  war  and  peace  based  on 
economics  than  many  other  things  which 
take  place.  He  is  showing  what  respon- 
sible internationalism  in  economics 
really  is  like.  Because  of  my  work  in 
connection  with  NATO,  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  diflaculties  which  confront  the 
trade  and  tariff  negotiations.  But  as 
one  who  worked  alongside  Tom  Curtis 
for  the  expansion  and  renewal  of  recip- 
rocal trade  legislation,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  much  of  the  work  which  he  and 
his  staff  do  every  week  without  any  pub- 
lic recognition  is  being  given  credit  in 
one  of  the  places  where  it  counts  the 
most,  St.  Louis  County.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  have  taken  the  leadership  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  Tom  Cur- 
tis' friends  and  neighbors  the  impor- 
tance of  leadership  by  the  United  States 
in  making  the  GATT  negotiations  really 
reciprocal  and  helping  to  create  more 
jobs  and  business  opportunities  for  all 
our  people. 

The  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  follows: 

Missouri's  Man  at  Geneva 

One  of  the  more  significant  legislative 
achievements  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  Under  it  the  President  was 
given  sweeping  authorization  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  tariffs  on  U.S.  imports,  In  return 
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for  reciprocal  cuts  from  nations  to  which 
this  country  sells. 

The  sixth  round  of  tariff  negotiations — 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) — which  began 
May  4,  1964,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  that 
legislation.  While  there  has  been  no  dra- 
matic success  to  date  in  this  so-called  Ken- 
nedy round  of  negotiations,  there  yet  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, beneficial  to  world  trade  and  hence  the 
United  States. 

But  it  will  require  Judicious,  relentless,  and 
tough  bargaining  by  American  negotiators 
to  realize  that  objective  before  expiration  of 
the  Presidential  powers  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  on  June  30,  1967. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Webster  Groves  Con- 
gressman Thomas  B.  Cuktis,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  four-man  congressional  delegation 
to  have  thus  far  gone  to  Geneva  to  sit  In  on 
these  negotiations,  so  critical  to  this  country 
and  to  Mlssoiu"i. 

Tom  Curtis  is  regarded  as  the  most  astute 
and  informed  man  on  foreign  trade  in 
Congress. 

According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  America's  original 
goal  of  a  50-percent  reduction  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  tariffs  now  appears  unrealistic. 
Negotiations  on  farm  commodities  have  been 
delayed  pending  Common  Market  progress 
in  formulating  a  common  agricultural  policy. 

America  is  rightly  reluctant  to  have  bar- 
gaining on  industrial  tariffs  get  too  far  ahead 
of  agricxUtural  tariffs — as  industrial  conces- 
sions are  all  we  have  to  Induce  Europeans 
to  give  us  greater  access  to  their  agricultural 
markets. 

The  stake  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  farmers 
in  these  negotiations  is  considerable. 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  complexity  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  involving 
modern  capitalist  states  which  must  not  only 
look  out  for  adverse  Impacts  upon  emerging 
nations,  but  must  also  answer  to  nxmierovis 
and  politically  powerful  economic  interests 
at  home — for  their  every  decision. 

But  one  can  also  visualize  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  men  from  the  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  against  the  free  fiows  of 
goods.  The  United  States — and  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe  to  a  lesser  degree — give 
some  idea  of  the  economic  progress  that  can 
be  made  when  there  are  few  or  no  barriers 
to  commerce. 

We  shall  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  pros- 
pects for  success  in  the  Kennedy  round  by 
fall. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  ever-growing  serious  situation  in 
Vietnam,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  the  views  I  expressed  in  a 
communication  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  24,  1965,  in  which 
I  call  for  a  more  resolute  determination 
on  the  part  of  our  country  in  imploring 
the  United  Nations  to  intercede  to  bring 
an-  end  to  the  hostilities  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Specifically,  I  urged  the  President  to 
direct  our  representative  in  the  United 
Nations  to  call  on  the  General  Assembly 
for  authorization  to  dispatch  a  peace- 
keeping mission  to  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  my  continuing  conviction 
that  this  is  a  forthright  step  that  must 
be  taken.    We  must  let  the  world  know 


in  no  uncertain  terms  of  our  determina- 
tion for  peace,  and  we  must  have  faith 
that  dedicated  men  of  good  will  will 
make  this  possible. 

My  letter  to  the  President  reads  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  situation  In 
Vietnam  is  becoming  more  difficult  and  more 
deadly  with  each  passing  week.  In  the 
3-month  period  from  April  through  Jvme 
1965,  8,000  men  have  been  killed  in  this 
war.  And  we  are  told  that  the  war  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better. 

If  we  cast  but  a  glance  at  the  sweep 
of  history,  we  see  other  wars,  provoked  by 
other  problems,  and  fought  by  other  partici- 
pants. We  see,  for  example,  that  World 
War  I  took  the  lives  of  SVi  million  men, 
and  we  ask  ourselves  if  there  was  not  an- 
other, a  wiser  course  that  might  have  been 
followed — a  course  that  could  have  spared 
the  bloodshed,  the  heartache,  and  the  death 
that  ravaged  so  many  young  men. 

History  deals  harshly  with  the  national 
leaders  who  failed  to  halt  that  futile 
slaughter.  In  retrospect,  it  always  appears 
that  wars  could  either  have  been  obviated 
or  contained.  It  is  our  responsibility  today 
to  project  oiu-selves  into  the  futtire  and  en- 
deavor to  discern  those  alternative  responses 
available  to  the  United  States,  which,  if  fully 
prosecuted  now,  can  shorten  or  end  this  war. 
In  view  of  the  intransigent  and  inflexible 
posture  of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  and  Pelplng, 
I  am  convinced  that  our  one  hope  lies  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world.  I  therefore  urge  that 
we  continue,  more  resolutely  than  ever,  to 
implore  the  United  Nations  to  Intercede  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  once  wrote:  "Next  will 
come  a  demand  about  which  you  already 
know  all  you  need  to  know:  that  Its  sole 
measure  is  your  own  strength." 

I  realize  that  our  Government  has  made 
efforts  to  secure  United  Nations  interven- 
tion, but  I  know,  too,  that  ours  is  a  strong 
Nation,  strong  enough  to  be  persistent  in  its 
pleas  for  peace. 

I  am  aware  tliat  in  May  of  1964,  we  pro- 
posed that  a  U.N.  task  force  be  established 
on  the  border  which  Joins  Cambodia  with 
South  Vietnam,  to  investigate  the  incidents 
then  taking  place.  In  August  of  1964,  we 
requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  to  consider  the  serious  situation 
created  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat 
attacks  on  two  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  open 
sea.  In  April  of  1965,  U  Thant  offered  to 
visit  several  world  capitals  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  working  out  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

The  President  of  India  also  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  patrol  force,  to  which  his 
country  would  contribute. 

All  of  these  overtures,  together  with  your 
offer  to  participate  in  unconditional  dis- 
cussions, were  fiatly  rejected  and  ridiculed 
by  Hanoi  and  Pelplng,  who  concern  them- 
selves more  with  the  mantle  of  glory  and 
with  power,  than  with  honor  and  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind. 

History  will  record  our  efforts,  but  let  not 
historians  write  that  after  half  a  dozen  at- 
tempts, the  United  States  abandoned  its 
search  for  a  peaceful  solution.  Rather,  let 
us  use  every  means  at  our  disposal  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  our  good  will  and  to  unite 
with  others  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Specifically,  I  urge  that  you  direct  our  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  to  call  on 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  authorization 
to  dispatch  a  peacekeeping  mission  to 
Vietnam. 

I  should  certainly  hope  that  the  17 
nonalined  nations — whose  plea  for  discus- 
sions we  accepted — would  be  the  first  to 
volunteer  forces  for  a  mission  designed  to 
promote  the  peace  they  so  earnestly  desire. 


I  should  hope  that  the  small  nations  and  the 
young  nations,  which  profit  so  from  United 
Nations  membership,  would  recognize  the 
responsibility  concomitant  to  that  mem- 
bership, and  would  also  provide  peacekeepers. 
If  the  United  States  must  bear  an  Inordinate 
share  of  the  cost  of  transporting,  equipping, 
and  maintaining  this  force,  I  think  we  should 
be  willing  to  accept  this  as  the  price  of 
leadership  in  a  troubled  world. 

This  peacekeeping  force  would  function 
like  its  predecessors  in  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East.  It  could  be  deployed  along  the 
17th  parallel  and  down  the  border  of  Laos. 
It  would  have  to  be  highly  mobilized,  with  a 
significant  aerial  reconnaissance  capability. 
We  could  pledge  to  stop  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  once  this  force  made  sub- 
stantial inroads,  in  thwarting  infiltration 
from  the  North,  and  from  Laos.  With  this 
as  a  first  step,  areas  of  amnesty  and  of  safety 
could  be  delimited  and  secured  so  that  the 
civilian  population  could  be  spared  from  the 
scourge  of  war.  Eventually,  perhaps,  even 
greater  strides  could  be  taken  and  greater 
accomplishments  recorded. 

This  is  no  simple  solution,  no  complete 
answer.  But  it  is  a  crucial  step,  at  a  criti- 
cal Juncture,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  step  which 
must  be  taken.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
enough  men  of  talent  and  intelligence  in  this 
world,  enough  men  dedicated  to  peace,  to 
make  this  work. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  show  the  world  that  we  are  sin- 
cere in  our  quest  for  peace,  and  I  believe 
that  we  must  show  our  adversaries  that  they 
seek  glory  in  vain,  who  seek  It  in  war,  and 
that  in  the  words  of  Milton: 

"If  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 
It  may  be  means  far  different  be  attained. 
Without  ambition,  war  or  violence; 
By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent. 
By  patience  (and  by)  temperance." 

Very  sincerely, 

Seymour  Halpern, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PEOPLE  SPEL\K  NO  MORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  made  a  few 
remarks  about  me  but  he  would  not 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
record  straight.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  my  district  had  voted 
against  the  right-to-work  referendum  m 
1958.  This  is  most  certainly  true.  As 
he  alleges,  the  people  did  speak. 

They  did  not  speak  on  this  issue,  how- 
ever. What  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  and  the  other  members  of 
his  party  are  saying  is  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  speak.  That  is  the 
fundamental  issue.  I  am  sure  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents believe  that  Ohioans  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  this  matter  with- 
out Federal  dictation.  The  entire  Ohio 
Democrat  delegation  is  evidently  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  concentrat- 
ing more  and  more  power  and  decision- 
making authority  here  In  Washington 
and  depriving  the  people  of  more  and 
more  of  their  sovereign  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  people  speak 
and  I  listened  to  them.  I  am  not  one 
who  wants  to  silence  them.  I  am  content 
to  let  them  speak  as  often  as  they  choose. 
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Our  fundamental  responsibility  is  to  rep- 
resent them,  to  listen  to  them,  not  to 
muzzle  them  and  dictate  to  them. 

On  that  issue  the  two  major  parties 
divide  rather  distinctly  and  I  am  person- 
ally glad  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
overwhelmingly  committed  to  a  policy 
which  will  not  deprive  our  peop'e  of  the 
right  to  decide  these  matters  by  their 
own  referendum  or  their  own  legislature. 
To  listen  to  my  colleagues  you  would 
think,  if  they  are  consistent,  that  the 
fact  the  people  of  Ohio  vote  "no"  on  a 
referendum  would  indicate  they  want  to 
abolish  their  right  to  conduct  such  a 
referendum.  This  is  what  they  are  say- 
ing when  they  rely  on  the  1958  vote 
to  buttress  their  otherwise  weak  and 
meaningless  arguments. 


HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  PattenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  a  speech  by  Federal 
Highwiy  Administrator  Rex  M.  Whit- 
ton  de.ivered  to  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America  in  which  he 
enunciated  a  welcome  thesis — that  high- 
ways have  a  social  responsibility  which 
transcends  the  basic  function  of  trans- 
porting people  and  goods. 

Mr.  Whitton  who  is  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministering the  huge  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  declared  that  in  the  plan- 
ning, location,  design,  and  construction 
of  highways  greater  consideration  than 
heretofore  must  be  given  to  their  im- 
pact on  people  for  whom  they  are  pro- 
vided. 

As  Representative  of  New  Jersey's  15th 
Congressional  District,  which  is  criss- 
crossed by  highways  carrying  heavy 
traffic  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, I  am  aware  of  the  contributions 
modern,  high-capacity,  fast,  and  safe 
highways  make  to  the  Nation's  well- 
being  and  to  lesseiiing  the  traffic  acci- 
dent rate.  I  also  recognize  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  constructing  highways 
through  heavily  populated  urban  areas. 
Nevertheless.  I  had  been  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive about  the  effects  of  highways 
on  people  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  I  felt  that  special  efforts 
should  be  expended  to  minimize  disrup- 
tion of  existing  community  and  neigh- 
borhood values,  and  that  the  welfare  of 
people  must  always  be  paramount. 

Whatever  mi.sgivings  I  have  had  have 
now  been  allayed  by  the  Nation's  No.  1 
roadbuilder  whose  concern  for  hu- 
manizing highway  construction  should 
be  hailed  by  all  Americans.  In  the  final 
analysis,  a  functional,  well-engineered 
highway  falls  short  of  serving  its  full 
purpose  if  it  does  not  preserve  the  es- 
thetic, cultural,  historical,  and  social 
values  so  important  to  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Whitton,  under  whose  aegis  the 
41.000-mile  Interstate  Highway  System 


is  proceeding  successfully,  is  exercising 
commendable  leadership  in  the  highway 
program.  I  am  confident  my  colleagues 
vslll  be  extremely  interested  in  his  speech 
on  social  responsibility  that  follows: 

Highways   Have   Social   Responsibilities 
(Remarks  by  Rex  M.  Whitton,  Federal  High- 
way    Administrator,     Bureau     of     Public 
Roads,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  at 
the   National    Highway   Conference    spon- 
sored by  the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors of  America,   Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  July  20,  1965) 
I  am  happy  to  Join  you  today  In  this  na- 
tional highway   conference;   and  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors of  America  for  sponsoring  It.    The  stated 
purposes  of  the  conference  show  the  depth 
of   your   Interest,  covering  as  they  do  both 
the  present  and  the  future.    And  they  show 
your  breadth  of  interest,  too,  ranging  from 
the  specifications  that  govern  your  work,  to 
the  Impact  of  your  work  on  the  public. 

I  am  sure  that  the  major  topics  of  your 
conference  program  are  being  discussed  thor- 
oughly by  the  fine  speakers  and  panel  mem- 
bers scheduled.  And  I  am  sure  that,  as  usual, 
some  sharp  questions  are  being  asked  from 
the  floor.  I  would  guess  that  the  fielding 
is  at  least  better  than  the  ball  clubs  manage 
here  In  Washington  and  back  home  In 
Missouri. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  with  you  today 
Is  a  topic  that  would  have  seemed  totally 
unfitting  for  a  contractors'  assembly  a  gen- 
eration ago.  But  my  theme  today,  "High- 
ways Have  Social  Responsibilities,"  is  re- 
flected In  your  concern  about  the  contract- 
ing industry's  relations  with  the  traveling 
public. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  many  years 
I  h^ve  spent  In  the  highway  field.  I  become 
aware  of  the  increasing  efforts  many  of 
you  have  been  making  toward  creating  a 
better  public  understanding  of  your  work. 
But  the  public  u.iderstanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  your  work,  is  created,  and  can 
be  improved,  by  only  one  basic  means:  con- 
sideration of  the  public.  And  that  consid- 
eration must  be  gaged  In  terms  of  the 
present,  not  the  past.  Take,  for  example, 
the  rutted,  dusty,  or  muddy  backroad  de- 
tour that  commonly  wandered  remotely 
around  the  construction  project  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  The  drivers  of  that  day  gritted 
their  teeth  and  accepted  such  detours  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Yet  their  forefathers,  who 
crossed  the  untracked  land  in  prairie  schoon- 
ers, would  have  considered  those  detours 
pretty  fair  roads.  Not  so  their  descendants, 
to  whom  comfort  and  convenience  are  the 
norm,  not  the  exception. 

And  as  they  pass  by  or  through  your  opera- 
tion, that  is  what  they  Judge  you  by.  Mo- 
torists are  unimpressed  by  or  even  unaware 
of  your  modern,  eflBclent  equipment  and 
techniques.  They  are  aware  of  dust,  bumps, 
and  delays.  And  especially  are  they  aware 
of  signs  and  signals  that  vary  from  Job  to 
Job.  So  I  urge  you  to  follow  faithfully  the 
standards  on  traffic  controls  for  highway 
construction  operations,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control 
Devices;  and  to  remember  that  the  public, 
not  Just  the  highway  departments,  are  your 
customers.  \ 

There  are,  of  course,  far  broader  aspects 
in  consideration  of  the  public — that  Is,  the 
social  responsibilities  of  highways — which 
all  of  us  In  the  highway  Industry  must  face 
today.  Like  the  detour,  they  are  far  dif- 
ferent now  than  In  years  past.  While  the 
problems  are  perhaps  more  closely  the  con- 
cern of  highway  administrators,  they  are 
of  direct  Interest  to  you,  too;  both  because 
you  are  an  active  part  of  the  highway  in- 
dustry and  because  as  Individuals  you  are, 
I  am  sure,  among  the  civic  leaders  and 
opinion  molders  In  your  home  cities  and 
States. 


One  clear-cut  example  of  the  changing 
Interest  of  and  for  the  public,  affecting 
highway  policy  and  practice,  can  be  found 
in  the  changing  principles  that  determine 
highway   location. 

Time  was — and  I  suppose  many  of  you 
remember  well — when  balanced  cut-and-fiU 
quantities  and  short  haul  were  all-impor- 
tant. But  gradually,  earthmoving  equip- 
ment grew  bigger  and  more  powerful,  and 
the  cut-and-fill  problem  w.is  no  longer  a 
primary  factor  In  location. 

Other  vital  location  controls,  such  as  the 
shortest  possible  river  crossings,  were  also 
keyed  to  construction  cost.  Of  course,  the 
good  highway  locator  has  always  sought  a 
pleasing  alinement.  But  In  that  period  the 
public  expected  maximum  mileage  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

Later,  economic  studies  using  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  came  Into  being  as  an  Impor- 
tan'  means  for  determining  highway  loca- 
tion. Simply  put,  the  cost  of  building  and 
operating  each  possible  route  was  weighed 
against  the  road-user  benefits  it  would  pro- 
vide. The  location  with  what  amounted  to 
the  best  return  on  investment  was  considered 
the  'jest  choice. 

But  the  cost-benefit  ratio  also  had  Its 
shortcomings.  It  did  not  take  into  account 
all  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  Im- 
pacts that  highways  can  have  on  cities  and 
rural  communities,  and — more  importantly — 
the  people  who  live  In  them. 

These  are  the  Impacts  that  the  forward- 
looking  highway  administrator  and  engineer 
recognize  as  vital  considerations  today.  In 
this  attitude  we  have  gained  strong  support 
and  encouragement  from  President  Johnson. 
In  his  broad  visions  of  the  Great  Society  ano 
his  specltic  proposals  for  bringing  them  Intti 
reality. 

What  do  we  seek,  in  finding  a  specific  new 
route  location,  designing  a  project,  or  plan- 
ning an  entire  highway  program?  Certainly, 
to  piovide  adequate  capacity,  safety,  and 
comfort  and  convenience  for  the  traveling 
public  to  be  served  now  and  expected  in  the 
r^jiisonablo  future.  Certainly,  to  p-iy  due  and 
full  consideration  to  economy,  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  Certainly,  to  do  our  work  with 
engineering  skill  and  integrity. 

But  we  have  other  responsibilities  in  our 
planning:  to  cause  the  least  possible  dis- 
ruption or  damage — and  even  to  enhance, 
where  possible — the  locations  and  situations 
upon  which  our  highways  impinge.  These 
include  established  neighborhoods,  school 
districts,  church  parishes,  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas,  historic  and  scenic  sites,  wild- 
life habitats,  and  the  landscape  generally. 

Such  objectives  are  not  always  together 
attainable,  but  highway  planners  are  sin- 
cerely trying  to  achieve  them.  If  we  cannot 
meet  all  demands  by  all  interests,  it  Is  not 
because  we  are  hardhearted  or  hardheaded. 
Sometimes  the  nontraffic  demands  conflict 
among  themselves,  or  with  traffic  safety. 
Sometimes  they  are  wholly  unreasonable,  or 
far  too  costly,  or  cannot  legally  be  paid  for 
from  highway  funds. 

If  highway  officials  have  seemed  hesitant 
to  spend  money  for  social  needs  and  ameni- 
ties affected  by  highway  construction  and 
use.  it  is  because  by  tradition  their  responsi- 
bility has  been  to  the  highway  user  who  pays 
the  bills.  As  you  know,  road-user  taxes  pro- 
vide all  Federal  aid  and  most  State  highway 
funds.  But  in  this  age  of  the  Great — and 
complex — Society,  the  highway  user  must 
accept  expenditure  of  reasonable  amounts 
of  those  taxes  for  such  purposes.  I  believe 
that  he  willingly  does  accept  this,  as  a  proper 
part  of  transportation  cost  and  as  a  social 
responsibility.  So  the  highway  official  need 
be  less  hesitant  than  he  used  to  be. 

Even  In  the  past,  perhaps,  the  highway 
official  was  somewhat  remiss  In  his  hesi- 
tancy. He  felt  it  his  duty  to  follow  public 
opinion,  or  stay  abreast  of  it,  when  he  might 
more  properly  have  been  In  the  vanguard. 


This  Is  a  lesson  we  are  learning,  and  there  Is 
still  room  for  progress. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  providing  leadership  and 
incentive  In  this  direction,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
taken  every  opportunity  to  steer  a  forward 
course. 

some  examples  may  be  worth  citing.  Since 
1950,  Federal-aid  legislation  has  required  the 
State  highway  departments  to  hold  public 
hearings  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
Federal-aid  projects  bypassing  or  traversing 
urban  places,  and  to  consider  the  economic 
effects  of  such  project  locations.  In  1958 
this  requirement  was  extended  to  cover  all 
Interstate  System  locations,  rural  or  urban. 
In  1958  also,  Congress  declared  it  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest  to  help  the  States  con- 
trol outdoor  advertising  along  the  Interstate 
System.  But  after  7  years  of  opportunity,  the 
voluntary  bonus  plan — limited  though  it  was 
in  scope — has  been  adopted  by  only  25  States, 
and  that  particular  door  was  closed  when  the 
plan  adoption  period  ended  on  June  30. 

It  is  in  this  area  of  highway  appearance  and 
beautiflcation  that  President  Johnson  has 
now  thrown  strong  and  welcome  emphasis. 
Last  January,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  he  pointed  to  a 
number  of  possible  actions,  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  promptly  put  Into  ef- 
fect. We  required  that  landscaping  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  interstate,  primary,  and 
urban  Federal-aid  construction  projects.  We 
urged  increased  use  of  Federal-aid  funds  for 
landscaping  projects,  especially  to  screen  un- 
sightly areas.  We  proposed  development  of 
many  more  rest  areas  and  scenic  overlooks 
on  Federal-aid  highways. 

I  might  say  here  that  we  have  been  ac- 
tively promoting  esthetics  in  highway  loca- 
tion and  design  for  some  years.  The  States, 
too,  have  generally  been  attentive  to  this 
subject,  fis  witnessed  by  adoption  in  1961  of 
a  policy  on  landscape  development  by  the 
American  Asrociatlon  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials. In  many  highway  locations,  the  view 
from  the  road  and  the  view  of  the  road  speak 
proudly  of  our  efforts. 

President  Johnson  formalized  his  interest 
in  highway  beautiflcation,  only  a  day  after 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Natu- 
ral Beauty,  by  sending  four  pertinent  bills 
to  the  Congress. 

Two  of  these  would  require  the  States — 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  aid — to 
control  outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards 
along  the  Interstate  and  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary systems.  Federal  aid  could  be  used  to 
share  in  purchase  costs  if  necessary.  The 
billboard  control  would  be  far  more  potent 
than  the  voluntary  bonus  plan  which  I  de- 
scribed earlier. 

The  third  bill  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  would  require  the  States  to  use  3 
percent  of  their  Federal-aid  funds,  without 
matching,  for  acquiring  and  enhancing 
scenic  roadside  areas.  This  would  broaden 
and  make  mandatory  a  little-used  provision 
of  existing  law. 

The  fourth  bill  would  require  the  States  to 
use  one-third — $100  million  a  year  at  the 
current  rate — of  their  Federal -aid  secondary 
road  funds  to  build  scenic  and  recreational 
roads  and  for  landscaping  Federal-aid  high- 
ways. Passage  of  these  four  bills  will  greatly 
enrich  the  opportunity  for  highway  builders 
to  preserve  and  enhance  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  resources — it's  natural  beauty. 

But  our  Interest  in  America's  natural  and 
cultural  resources  is  not  new.  By  regulation 
Issued  In  June  1963  and  expanded  in  1964. 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  requires  the 
State  highway  departments,  in  planning  Ped- 
eral-ald  highway  projects,  to  protect  and  en- 
hance fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  historic 
sites  and  parks,  playgrounds  and  other  rec- 
reational areas.  Public  agencies  responsible 
for  such  resources  must  have  opportunity  to 


review  project  planning  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible stage. 

The  State  must  certify  to  us  that  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  suggestions  of- 
fered by  these  agencies,  and  if  It  does  not 
agree  with  any  of  them  it  must,  in  sub- 
mitting projects  for  our  approval.  Include 
valid  reasons  for  their  rejection.  Many  State 
highway  departments  have  had  longstand- 
ing policies  or  working  arrangements  of  this 
sort.  Our  requirement  assures  nationwide 
and  full  attention  to  this  aspect  of  highway 
planning. 

You  may  be  interested  in  an  outstanding 
program  resulting  from  consultation  and  co- 
operative planning  of  this  nature.  All  along 
Interstate  Route  80  in  Nebraska,  where  it 
follows  the  Platte  River  for  some  200  miles, 
the  water  table  is  near  ground  level.  The 
Nebraska  Department  of  Roads  is  taking 
needed  fill  material  for  the  highway  from 
selected  locations;  the  borrow  pits  become 
lakes  which  the  State  game,  forest,  and 
parks  commission  is  developing  for  fishing 
and  other  forms  of  recreation.  Along  one 
74-mile  stretch  of  completed  road,  there  are 
now  65  lakes  averaging  12  surface  acres  each. 
You  can  imagine  the  recreation  value,  and 
tourist  attraction,  they  offer. 

I  have  been  talking  about  measures  that 
primarily  concern  attention  to  the  relation 
of  highways  to  environment.  But  we  are 
concerned  about  their  immediate  and  direct 
Impact  on  people,  too.  We  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  State  highway  departments 
in  acqiilring  right-of-way  for  Federal-aid 
projects,  to  assure  fair  treatment  of  property 
owners  and  payments  that  are  Just,  but  favor 
neither  the  owner  nor  the  public.  We  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  produce  a  motion  picture 
to  demonstrate  particularly  the  virtues  of 
courteous,  informative  dealings  with  land- 
ovioiers. 

Going  a  long  step  further.  Federal  legis- 
lation passed  in  1962  requires  that  for  every 
Federal-aid  project  the  State  highway  de- 
partment must  certify  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  that  relocation  advisory  as- 
sistance is  being  given  to  families  displaced 
by  right-of-way  purchase  or  clearance.  We 
have  spelled  out  in  some  detail  what  we 
consider  to  be  satisfactory  relocation  ad- 
vice and  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  1962  act  provided  that 
Federal  aid  may  be  tised  to  share  the  cost, 
within  limits,  of  the  moving  expenses  of 
families  and  businesses  displaced  by  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects.  This  Is  applicable 
only  in  States  which  can  do  so  under  their 
own  laws;  and  few  did,  prior  to  1962.  Some 
32  States  do  so  now;  and  it  Is  unfortunate 
for  the  displaced  people  Involved  that  the 
rest  have  not  yet  followed  suit. 

Of  all  the  actions  that  show  the  concern 
of  highway  builders  for  the  public  interest, 
the  outstanding  one  is  the  development  and 
application  of  the  cooperative,  comprehen- 
sive, continuing  transportation  planning 
process,  which  Is  now  a  reality  or  getting 
underway  In  all  of  our  larger  cities. 

Public  Roads  Is  proud  to  have  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  development  of  the  con- 
cepts and  techniques  that  make  the  process 
possible  and  worthwhile.  And  again.  Fed- 
eral legislation,  has  brought  about  nation- 
wide application :  The  1962  Highway  Act  pro- 
vides that  Federal-aid  projects  proposed  for 
urban  areas  of  over  50,000  population  can- 
not be  approved  after  July  1,  1965 — 3  weeks 
ago — unless  they  are  based  on  the  planning 
process. 

Without  detailing  all  Its  aspects  here,  I 
do  want  to  emphasize  some  pertinent  facets. 
We  require  that  the  planning  cover  the  en- 
tire urban  area,  and  involve  the  active  work 
and  cooperation  of  all  the  local  communities, 
counties,  and  the  State  highway  department. 
These  studies  are  concerned  with  trans- 
portation, not  Just  highways.  And  we  know 
that   transportation   planning   must   be   re- 


lated to  land-use  planning,  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  objectives  of  the 
commimlty  and  its  people.  Highway  plan- 
ners are  fully  aware  that  for  so  broad  a 
study  the  skills  of  many  disciplines,  the 
counsel  of  many  people,  must  be  blended. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  planning  process 
can  well  be  broad  enough  to  develop  much 
more  than  highway  programs  alone.  The 
wise  and  forward-looking  urban  area  can — 
and  should — plan  and  put  into  being  com- 
patible programs,  properly  financed  and 
scheduled,  for  all  aspects  of  transportation, 
for  schools  and  parks,  and  for  all  its  other 
needs  and  amenities. 

I  have  tried  today  to  show  you  a  trend  in 
thinking — an  increasing  recognition  by  Fed- 
eral officials  and  legislators,  paralleled  In 
many  of  the  States,  that  highways  have  social 
responsibilities  far  beyond  their  basic  func- 
tion of  transporting  people  and  goods.  That 
function  Is  vital  to  the  Nation's  well-being, 
without  question.  But  equally  without  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  heedlessly  override  all  other 
elements  of  the  public  and  individual  well- 
being. 

All  highway  officials,  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  highways  as  planners,  builders,  or 
users,  must  learn  what  some  of  us  already 
have  learned,  sometimes  rather  painfully. 
We  should  lead  in  assuming  the  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  highways,  rather  than  have 
them  thrust  upon  us.  We  should  give  grace- 
fully and  as  much  as  possible  In  the  first 
place,  whenever  we  can,  rather  than  yielding 
grudgingly  later,  under  pressure. 

Not  that  we  need  to  forsake  reality  and 
integrity,  or  compromise  on  safe  and  sound 
design.  I  think  we  can  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities to  both  the  highway  user  and  to 
the  public  at  large.  We  can  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  planning,  foresight, 
patience,  and  public  relations — and  some 
extra  money,  sometimes,  too.  But  it  can — 
it  should — It  must — be  done. 


SACHS-QUALITY  STORES  AWARD 
RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sachs-Quality  Stores  in  New  York  pre- 
sents semiannually  a  gold  plated  me- 
dallion struck  in  the  likeness  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  aca- 
demic, vocational,  and  parochial  school 
graduates  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  June  1964.  to 
students  selected  by  their  school  facul- 
ties for  demonstrating  outstanding  citi- 
zenship qualities  throughout  their  school 
careers. 

I  am  very  proud  that  several  outstand- 
ing students,  constituents  of  mine,  were 
among  those  honored. 

Among  the  recipients  of  this  award 
were: 

Linda  Clgnoli,  of  101  64th  Street,  West 
New  York,  N.J.,  of  Memorial  High 
School. 

James  Cosazza,  72  Washington  Street, 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  of  St.  Michael's  High 
School. 

Agnes  Dembia,  280  Ninth  Street.  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  St.  Anthony  High  School. 
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Dorothy  A.  Feitl  of  15  Liberty  Place. 
Weehawken.  N.J.,  of  Weehawken  fflgh 
School 

Claire  Ann  Vidulich,  455  Ninth  Street, 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  Hoboken  High  School. 

I  commend  Sachs-Quality  Stores  for 
helping  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  our 
martyred  president,  but  above  all.  I  com- 
mend the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  living  examples  of  the  spirit  of  John 
P.  Kennedy.  They  are  a  credit  to  their 
parents,  and  to  themselves.  I  am  sure 
that  in  each  case  this  award  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  in  later  life. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
CXLIV 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MttlterI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fourth  of  five  articles  on 
New  York  City's  problems  with  its  edu- 
cational system. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis"  and  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  10,  1965,  and  follows: 

New    York    Citt    in    Crisis:    Key    School 
Problem — Where  Lies  RESPONsiBn-rrr? 

(Note. — A  city  parent  who  has  tried  to  get 
some  decision  about  his  child's  schooling 
doesn't  have  to  be  told  that  the  board  of 
education  Is  a  giant  bureaucracy,  choking 
efficient  operation  in  Gordlan  knots  of  red- 
tape.  In  this,  the  fourth  of  five  articles  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis:  The  Schools."  Edu- 
cation Editor  Terry  Ferrer  and  Education 
Writer  Joseph  Michalak  examine  the  schools' 
administration,  and  the  new  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  streamline  its  operation  and 
bring  the  schools  closer  to  the  people.) 

(By  Terry  Ferrer  and  Joseph  Michalak) 

New  York  City's  schools  "have  become 
bogged  down  in  such  a  morass  of  administra- 
tive procedures  that  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  pinpoint  the  locus  of  responsibility. 
Redtape  strangles  the  school  personnel  in 
mountains  of  paperwork.  •  •  •  (Individual 
initiative)  is  submerged  by  a  ponderous 
chain  of  command.  Buck  passing  has  be- 
come a  fixture  of  administrative  practice." 

This  devastating — and  accurate — picture  of 
the  crisis-wracked  city  system  might  have 
been  drawn  as  recently  as  today.  Actually, 
the  indictment  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  1960  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald.  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

Half  a  year  before.  Dr.  Heald  had  been  in 
charge  of  a  State  education  committee  in- 
vestigating whether  $100  million  had  been 
frittered  away  in  extravagant  school  build- 
ings, as  charged  by  the  then  city  controller, 
Lawrence  E.  Gerosa.  The  Heald  committee 
found  no  proof  of  the  Gerosa  charges,  but 
did  excoriate  the  administrative  setup  of  the 
city's  schools. 

Any  parent  who  has  ever  tried  to  make 
a  complaint — Justified  or  not— can  testify  to 
the  strangling  redtape  and  crushing  chains 
of  command. 

FIGHT   JUST   BEGINNING 

A  Queens  parent,  let  us  say,  feels  that  his 
child  is  bright  enough  to  be  put  Into  the 
special  progress  classes  of  the  junior  high 
schools.  His  child's  teacher  buck  i>asses — in 
truth,  this  is  not  a  decision  the  teacher  can 
make.     Off  goes  the  parent  to  the  school's 


assistant  principal.  He  hmms  over  achieve- 
ment test  scores  and  classroom  performance, 
and  buck  passes  to  the  school  principal.  This 
principal  says  no  to  the  SP  request. 

The  parent,  still  unconvinced,  now  takes 
his  case  to  the  district  superintendent,  a 
kind  of  middleman — there  are  now  25 — who 
may  or  may  not  decide  the  case  without  re- 
ferring it  to  headquarters,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation's central  offices  at  110  Livingston 
Street.  Brooklyn.  If  the  district  superin- 
tendent also  says  "No."  the  parent  is  now 
free  to  appeal  to  Livingston  Street. 

Meanwhile,  weeks  have  gone  by,  and  the 
parent  is  enraged  and  weary.  But  the  fight 
is  Just  beginning.  He  now  runs  Into 
divisions — elementary.  Junior  high,  and 
high.  He  may  write  the  school  superin- 
tendent, or  try  to  phone  him,  but,  again 
after  seemingly  endless  delay,  his  letter  or 
phone  call  goes  to  the  Junior  high  school 
division — to  an  assistant  superintendent — 
who  literally  has  no  idea  what  the  parent 
is  talking  about.  The  child's  records  are  in 
his  Queens  school;  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent is  In  Brooklyn. 

More  likely  than  not,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent stalls — and  there  Is  more  delay. 
The  weeks  are  now  months.  The  desperate 
parent  stews.  Finally  word  comes  from  the 
division — no  SP  class.  Another  avenue  of 
appeal  still  remains,  the  deputy  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  Instruction.  Finally  he 
too  says  no.  As  long  as  6  months  or  more 
may  now  have  passed — the  better  part  of  a 
school  year — before  the  matter  is  settled. 

This  administrative  merry-go-round  Is 
equally  harassing  to  each  teacher,  who  must 
file  every  administrative  circular  coming  into 
her  classroom,  who  must  v?Tite  out  every  re- 
quest, even  for  a  blackboard  eraser,  as  well 
as  keep  pupil  records,  and  who.  If  she  has 
time  and  strength,  must  also  teach.  Mean- 
while, almost  900  administrative  staff  mem- 
bers snarl  and  unsnarl  the  redtape  at  head- 
quarters. 

Into  this  fantastic  bureaucracy  on  April 
15,  1963,  came  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Gross,  chosen 
after  a  4-month  nationwide  hunt  as  the 
city's  school  superintendent — the  first  out- 
sider ever.  Fresh  from  5  years  of  educa- 
tional triumphs  in  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Gross 
faced  a  system  14  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania  city,  and  a  million  times 
as  hostile.  He  arrived  full  of  promise  and 
full  of  promises — that  every  child  would 
learn  to  read,  that  the  disadvantaged  pupil 
would  get  his  long  overdue  first-rate  school- 
ing, that  the  bright  would  be  challenged  by 
2  years  of  college  work  in  high  school,  that 
schools  would  not  be  allowed  to  hang  out 
shingles  as  babysitters." 

Instead  of  time  to  set  about  reaching 
such  praiseworthy  educational  goals.  Dr. 
Gross  was  plunged  into  a  threatened  teach- 
ers' strike  plus  a  massive  civil-rights  boy- 
cott— both  planned  for  the  opening  day  of 
the  1963-64  school  year.  Neither  came  off. 
Endless  meetings  and  problems  of  Integra- 
tion action  put  off  the  boycotters,  and  last- 
minute  funds  quieted  the  would-be  strikers, 
but  it  was  a  cruel  baptism  by  fire  for  the 
new  superintendent. 

As  they  so  often  do  In  this  giant  city,  the 
long-term  plans  went  up  in  smoke  as  fresh 
fires  continually  broke  out.  Three  civil 
rights  boycotts  and  one  by  white  parents 
were  held  within  the  next  year.  Dr.  Gross' 
Integration  plan  of  pairing  10  elementary 
schools  In  an  attempt  to  create  a  better 
racial  mix  for  some  40,000  children  drew 
actual  riots  In  Queens  by  white  parents  and 
protests  of  too-little,  too-late  from  civil 
rights  groups. 

board's  OPINION  OF  DR.  GROSS 

And  Dr.  Gross  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion were  increasingly  at  loggerheads,  al- 
though both  sides  tended  to  deny  quarrels. 
In  fact,  the  board  voted  him  a  $5,000  raise 
over  the  $40,000  at  which  he  had  been  hired. 


But  board  members  said  privately  that  Dr. 
Gross  vacillated,  let  urgently  needed  re- 
ports pile  up  on  his  desk — including  one 
for  decentralization  of  the  system — refused 
to  recommend  men  to  fill  eight  vacant  associ- 
ate superlntendencles  and  the  deputy  super- 
intendency  for  personnel,  and  was  stalling 
on  a  final  Integration  plan. 

Dr.  Gross,  on  his  side,  said  the  board  had 
not  lived  up  to  some  financial  promises  and 
was  trying  to  Impinge  on  his  authority, 
especially  by  demanding  board  research  as- 
sistants. Privately,  he  blamed  the  lateness 
of  his  integration  plan  on  late  supporting 
reports. 

The  board,  meanwhile,  had  changed  presi- 
dents. On  December  11,  1963,  Max  J.  Rubin 
resigned  because  of  ill  health,  and  the  board's 
vice  president,  James  B.  Donovan,  was 
elected  to  take  his  place.  The  hard-hitting, 
rough-tongued  Mr.  Donovan  and  the  mild 
and  often  uncommunicative  Dr.  Gross  never 
understood  each  other. 

The  climax  came  last  February.  At  a 
secret  meeting  In  Mr.  Donovan's  law  offices — 
without  Dr.  Gross — the  board  voted  unan- 
imously to  ask  the  superintendent  to  resign, 
even  though  his  6-year  appointment  had 
4  years  and  $180,000  to  run.  Dr.  Gross 
hesitated  to  accept  an  offer  that  Included 
4  years  as  a  city  consultant,  the  right 
to  resign  at  his  convenience  and  assurances 
of  regret  to  be  expressed  by  the  board. 
In  a  masterpiece  of  inept  handling,  the  deci- 
sion was  leaked  to  the  press  and  a  shocked 
public  saw  the  case  tried  In  the  newspapers. 
On  March  4,  the  board  placed  Dr.  Gross  on 
3  months'  Involuntary  paid  leave,  and 
appointed  the  deputy  executive  superintend- 
ent. Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan  (no  relation  to 
the  board  president),  as  acting  superintend- 
ent. Dr.  Gross  said  the  same  day  that  the 
request  for  his  resignation  was  "shocking 
and  unexpected."  that  he  would  not  comply 
and  that  "I'm  continuing  to  function  in  my 
Job."  Both  superintendents  did  go  to  their 
offices  each  day — but  Dr.  Donovan  ran  the 
schools. 

Just  before  the  3  months  were  up.  Dr. 
Gross'  lawyer.  Herbert  W.  Brownell,  Jr..  8 
days  ago  obtained  a  State  supreme  court 
show-cause  order  barring  the  board  from 
ousting  Dr.  Gross.  Mr.  Brownell  maintained 
that  under  State  law  such  an  ouster  was  Il- 
legal and  without  precedent,  and  that  a  city 
superintendent  cannot  be  removed  without 
proof  of  willful  neglect  of  duty  and  a  hearing 
by  the  State  education  commissioner. 

MORE  IRRITATIONS 

The  decision  on  that  order  is  due  today. 
But  unless  the  board  and  Dr.  Gross  can  agree 
on  an  out-of-court  settlement,  it  appeared 
that  the  case  might  drag  on  Indefinitely — 
while  Dr.  Gross  continues  on  the  payroll. 

But  even  as  the  administrative  battle  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Donovan  too  got  caught  In  the 
backwash.  His  brusque  remarks  irritated  his 
fellow  board  members,  civil  rights  groups,  and 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers.  He  used 
phrases  such  as  "This  is  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, not  a  board  of  integration  or  a  board 
of  transportation"  in  discussing  integration 
proposals  for  long-distance  busing  and  once 
used  the  phrase  "so-called  civil  rights 
groups."  He  irked  the  teachers'  union  mem- 
bers, no  mean  masters  of  metaphors  them- 
selves, when,  in  a  discussion  on  the  invol- 
untary transfer  of  experienced  teachers  to 
ghetto  schools,  he  declared  that  "If  we  find 
the  right  carrot.  It's  better  than  the  stick 
with  most  donkeys." 

When  he  came  up  for  reelection  as  presi- 
dent In  May,  some  board  members  made  It 
clear  that  while  they  might  boycott  the  elec- 
tion meeting  rather  than  oppose  Mr.  Donovan 
publicly,  they  did  not  want  him  to  continue 
as  president.  Mr.  Donovan  then  announced 
that  he  had  told  the  mayor  6  weeks  before 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  continue  on  the 
board.    If  they  wished  to  reelect  him,  he  told 


board  members,  he  would  leave  the  board  for 
good  on  June  30.  The  members  agreed,  and 
Indicated  that  they  would  choose  as  their 
next  president  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  a  lawyer 
who  Is  now  vice  president. 

But  where,  in  all  these  administrative 
wranglings,  is  the  poor  parent  from  Queens 
who  has  a  complaint  about  his  child?  How 
does  all  this  affect  him? 

Far  removed  as  these  fights  may  seem,  the 
Queens  parent  will  be  very  much  affected. 
For,  beginning  this  fall,  his  problems  and 
those  of  the  2  million  other  parents  of  public 
school  pupils  will  no  longer  travel  the  long 
and  time-consuming  road  to  Livingston 
Street.  Concomitantly,  the  school  superin- 
tendent and  the  headquarters  bureaucrats 
will  no  longer  reach  out  like  a  giant  octopus 
to  run  850  schools. 

Under  a  plan  proposed  by  Acting  Superin- 
tendent Donovan — and  worked  out  with  the 
board — the  city  system  will  be  cut  into  30 
school  districts,  each  with  its  own  district 
school  superintendent  and  local  school  board. 
Each  district  will  comprise  some  23  schools 
and  about  35,000  pupils,  and  each  of  the 
district  superintendents  will  have  "complete 
responsibility  and  authority  for  all  the 
schools  in  his  district."  Livingston  Street 
headquarters,  said  Dr.  Donovan,  will  be  a 
"service  agency"  rather  than  an  "order-giving 
center." 

The  "divisions"  of  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  high  schools  will  disappear,  and,  as  a 
starter,  more  than  200  of  the  600  headquar- 
ters staff  will  move  back  into  the  field,  with 
more  to  follow.  The  eventual  annual  saving 
to  the  city  will  be  $1.25  million. 

The  Queens  parent,  then,  will  take  this 
problem  from  the  school  to  the  district 
superintendent — there  will  be  seven  In 
Queens — who  will  give  a  final  answer  much 
sooner.  The  parent  may  still  appeal  to  Liv- 
ingston Street  but  It  Is  not  likely  that  he 
will.  As  Dr.  Donovan  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view in  his  office  there,  "In  making  Judg- 
ments about  people,  the  district  superintend- 
ent is  much  closer  to  the  situation  than  the 
people  here — removed  from  the  situation.  I 
think  he  knows  more  about  what  he  needs 
tlian  a  guy  in  a  division  here." 

While  there  have  been  local  school  boards 
in  the  past,  they  could  do  little  but  recom- 
mend to  Brooklyn.  Under  the  new  setup,  it 
was  learned,  each  local  board  will  make  up 
its  own  budget  request,  with  the  advice  of 
the  district  superintendent  and  the  business 
manager  assigned  to  him.  These  budget 
requests  will  then  be  forwarded  to  board 
headquarters  to  be  amalgamated  into  the 
lump-sum  budget  of  the  big  board  of  edu- 
cation for  presentation  to  the  mayor. 

But.  according  to  present  board  thinking, 
each  of  the  30  districts  would  receive  its  own 
lump-sum  budget  back,  subject  to  cuts  by  the 
big  board,  and  could  use  the  money  for  what 
the  district  considered  most  urgent.  Some 
districts  might  want  to  experiment  with  a 
new  method  of  teaching  reading,  for  example, 
said  Dr.  Donovan.  "A  district  superintend- 
ent would  say  to  the  principal.  'OK.  you 
can  do  it.' " 

"There  is  no  resistance  to  experimentation 
now.  Just  a  redtape  bottleneck,"  Dr.  Don- 
ovan said.  "That's  what  I  want  to  break. 
We  have  to  get  away  from  a  huge  centralized 
system  run  by  a  central  administration.  W? 
want  the  people  to  feel  themselves  more 
closely  related   to  the  schools." 

In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  board  mem- 
ber, each  district  would  also  be  free  to  ex- 
periment with  district  integration  plans, 
such  as  getting  up  educational  complexes, 
groupings  of  several  elementary  schools  with 
one  or  two  middle  schools  for  better  racial 
balance. 

SOME    POSSIBLE    FLAWS 

There  are  several  p>ossible  fiaws  in  the  nev/ 
decentralization  plan.  The  most  Important, 
said  one  board  member,  is  that  "we  have  to 


watch  out  that  we  haven't  created  30  Living- 
ston Streets."  Conversely,  the  small  dis- 
tricts will  operate  smoothly  only  if  the  local 
district  sujyerintendents  exercise  the  new  au- 
thority they  have.  Albert  Shanker,  presi- 
dent CKf  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Is  dubious  that  they  will. 

"The  district  superintendents  have  always 
been  the  weakest  links  In  the  administrative 
structure,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  "They 
have  not  been  chosen  for  being  able  to  run 
an  autonomous  operation."  And  the  High 
School  Principals  Association  has  complained 
that  the  district  superintendents,  who  have 
dealt  only  with  elementary  and  Junior  high 
curriculums,  won't  have  the  know-how  to 
cope  with  high  school  problems. 

But  the  board  administration  and  many 
other  educators  feel  the  risks  are  worth  run- 
ning. As  Dr.  John  H.  Fischer,  president  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  puts 
it,  "we've  got  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
giving  the  local  board  its  head.  The  local 
school  boards  and  the  district  superintend- 
ents have  to  come  out  from  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  board  of  education  and  stand  out 
in  the  weather  themselves.  They  have  to 
find  out  that  the  'buck  passing'  ends  with 
them." 

The  decentralization  plan — first  overhaul 
of  board  headquarters  in  32  years — is  a 
hopeful  step  in  a  long-marked  right  direc- 
tion. Combined  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  grade  structure  from  6-3-3  to  a  projected 
4-4-4,  the  plan  can  cause  some  headaches 
as  it  settles  into  its  new  patterns.  But 
whatever  the  outcome,  it  must  be  better 
than  slow  death  by  redtape  strangulation. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
CXLV 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  fifth  and  final  one 
in  the  series  on  New  York's  educational 
crisis  and  is  part  of  the  series  on  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  June  11, 1965,  and  fol- 
lows: 

Everyone's  Dead  Horse — ^With  a  Chance  To 
Live 

(Note. — Are  the  city's  schools  headed  for 
a  bleak  future  of  Inadequate  education  and 
continuing  turmoil?  Or  will  they  be  Im- 
proved with  more  money,  better  planning, 
and  Increased  citizen  support?  In  this, 
the  last  of  five  articles  on  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis:  The  Schools,"  education  editor  Terry 
Ferrer  and  education  writer  Joesph  Michalak 
discuss  long-range  board  of  education  blue- 
prints for  good  schools — whose  success  will 
depend  on  the  whole  city  and  all  of  its  resi- 
dents.) 

(By  Terry  Ferrer  and  Joseph  Michalak) 

The  city's  schools  are  every  citizen's  whip- 
ping boy. 

Tenements  cannot  all  be  torn  down  with 
bare  hands  and  replaced  overnight  with 
model  communities.  Racial  ghettos  cannot 
be  broken  up  easily  and  their  populations 
divided  around  the  city  for  a  better  popula- 
tion mix.  Rises  In  taxes  and  the  Imposition 
of  new  taxes  cannot  be  stopped  or  even  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  city  dweller  via  the 
voting  booth. 

But  everybody  can  Jump  on  the  schools — 
and    everybody    does.    The    whipping    boy 


can — and  Is — beaten  regularly  as  the  symbol 
of  everything  that  Is  wrong  with  the  city — • 
delinquency,  serious  crime,  de  facto  segre- 
gation, out-of-school  and  out-of-work  youth, 
the  fiight  of  the  whites  to  the  suburbs. 

Yet  a  large  part  of  the  reason  the  schools 
bear  such  a  heavy  load  of  public  criticism 
Is  that  they  have  taken  on  a  variety  of  func- 
tions that  go  far  beyond  the  teaching  of  the 
three  R'^ 

Actlng'School  Superintendent  Bernard  E. 
Donovan  recalled  recently  that  when  he  came 
Into  the  city  system  30  years  ago,  "the  schools 
were  not  responsible  for  such  social  Issues 
as  Integration.  There  was,  for  example,  no 
school-lunch  program.  A  child  who  didn't 
succeed  was  cast  by  the  wayside.  The  high 
schools  used  to  be  oriented  toward  academic 
studies  and  success,  and  for  preparation  for 
college.  We  had  no  general  course  for  those 
not  suited  to  college.  Now,  the  schools  have 
taken  on  more  and  more  social  problems  and 
their  solutions." 

Dropout  programs,  special  "600"  schools  for 
the  disruptive  and  delinquent  child.  Job 
training,  preklndergarten  schooling  to  re- 
place a  lack  of  home  preparation  for  school, 
and  integration  plans  are  only  a  few  of  the 
added  tasks  the  schools  have  taken  on. 

"moved  mountains" 

If  the  city's  schools  have  not  always  done 
these  tasks  well,  at  least  they  have  at- 
tempted to  mitigate  gigantic  school  ills.  The 
highly  critical  State  education  department 
report  of  1962  gave  the  city  system  poor 
grades  in  pupil  achievement,  but  the  mas- 
sive study  did  point  out: 

The  city  schools  "have  moved  mountains, 
because  there  are  mountains  to  be  moved. 
The  fact  that  they  have  not  moved  them  far 
enough  or  fast  enough  is  a  measure  of  the 
staggering  problems  they  face,  not  of  Inepti- 
tude, dereliction,  or  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  principals  and  officials. 

"There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
devoted  hard-working  professionals  in  the 
New  York  City  system.  They  are  strug- 
gling against  Incredible  odds  to  provide  edu- 
cation of  high  quality  to  children  in  their 
care.  They  need  help,  and  they  need  it  now, 
not  10  years  from  now,  because  the  prob- 
lems are  growing,  not  receding. 

"In  many  ways,  possibly  in  most  ways,  the 
future  of  the  metropolis  Is  being  written  in 
its  classrooms  today.  Unless  what  is  being 
done  now  is  done  better,  and  unless  much 
more  is  done  than  is  now  being  done,  that 
future  will  be  a  bleak  one  in  many  re- 
spects." 

More  is  being  done  than  ever  before.  Dr. 
Walter  S.  Crewson.  associate  commissioner 
of  education  who  directed  the  State  study, 
urged  a  $90  million  increase  each  year  for 
5  years  in  the  schools'  operating  budget, 
which  stood  at  $564  million  then.  That's 
$450  million  more  by  1967;  but  the  schools. 
In  1965-66,  will  be  operating  on  a  bllllon- 
doUar-plus  budget — 1  year  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  per  pupil  expenditure  has  risen  from 
$644  in  1961-62  to  almost  $752  this  school 
year. 

Dr.  Crewson  also  had  said  that  5.300  ad- 
ditional teachers  should  be  hired.  In  1961, 
there  were  39,531  teachers:  at  present,  there 
are  46,502 — more  than  the  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  State. 

MORE    specialists 

The  State  Investigators  put  extra  stress  on 
the  paucity  of  specialists — in  reading,  art, 
science,  music,  health  education,  and  library 
work — to  aid  the  elementary  classroom 
teacher.  Since  the  Crewson  report,  the  sys- 
tem has  tripled  the  number  of  these  special- 
ists— to  2,900.  For  example,  547  art,  health, 
music,  and  science  specialists  were  sent  for 
the  first  time  last  year  Into  the  troubled  spe- 
cial-service schools  in  slum  areas. 

The  associate  commissioner  also  called  for 
a  "multlmllllon  dollar"  construction  program 
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for  new  city  schools  to  relieve  overcrowding. 
At  the  time,  the  city  laid  out  only  $76.7  mil- 
lion of  new  construction  money  for  the 
schools.  This  year,  the  schools  are  spending 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much — $182  million. 
This  week  Dr.  Donovan  outlined  for  1966-67 
the  most  massive  program  in  history — calling 
for  $243.8  million. 

Since  the  board  hired  a  new  construction 
chief  In  the  wake  of  the  1961  scandals — the 
tireless  and  effective  Eugene  E.  Hult — 75  new 
schools  have  been  completed,  two-thirds  of 
them  elementary  schools  that  were  most 
overcrowded  then.  Twenty-five  additions 
also  have  been  made  to  existing  schools  for 
a  record  100  new  projects  in  3  years. 

In  addition,  19  junior  high  schools  and  6 
senior  highs  will  be  put  in  service  by  the 
time  school  reopens  in  September.  Mr.  Hult 
Is  putting  up  the  buildings  at  breakneck 
speed — construction  of  an  elementary  school, 
for  example,  has  been  cut  from  a  year  and  a 
half  to  a  year. 

Improvements  in  the  instructional  pro- 
gram are  harder  to  pinpoint.  The  1962  State 
survey  said  city's  elementary  and  Junior  high 
pupils  ranked  below  those  of  the  State  in  30 
of  32  test  scores  reported  in  such  subjects 
as  reading  and  mathematics.  But  even  then, 
the  city's  high  schools  outdistanced  the 
State's  In  academic  achievement. 

MORE    MONEY    NEEDED 

No  such  comparable  testing  has  been  done 
since,  but  on  national  tests  city  children 
rank  on  the  average  or  above  It.  Hope- 
fully— with  the  funds  being  poured  into  more 
teachers,  smaller  classes,  more  full-time  in- 
struction for  elementary  pupils  and  more 
prekindergarten  programs — future  tests  will 
show  a  pronounced  achievement  rise. 

But  the  educational  product,  as  well  as  the 
buildings  that  house  it,  still  will  require  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars.  As  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.. 
said  recently.  'The  whole  problem  of  fi- 
nancing education  in  our  large  cities  Is  a 
major  national  concern.  •  *  *  While  it  is 
true  that  money  alone  will  not  do  the  Job, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  job  cannot  be  done 
without  money — and  lots  of  It." 

And,  at  long  last,  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  are  beginning  to  pour 
more  funds  into  the  beleaguered  urt>an 
areas.  New  York  City  will  get  $54  million 
more  in  State  aid  for  its  schools  this  year, 
and  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  add  another  $50 
million  after  Congress  appropriates  the 
money.  Thus  the  city  will  have,  an  extra 
$100  million  in  school  funds  next  year. 

And  that's  not  counting  about  $5  billion 
that  the  antlpoverty  program  has  provided 
here  for  Project  Head  Start,  a  new  summer 
program  designed  to  give  5-year-olds  from 
the  slums  a  better  chance  to  succeed  In 
school.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
estimates  that  such  children.  t>ecause  of  the 
lack  of  learning  in  the  home,  start  the  first 
grade  half  a  year  behind  children  of  middle- 
class  families:  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade, 
they  are  2  years  behind,  then  keep  losing 
ground.  This  summer,  the  program  will  pro- 
vide for  more  than  25,000  children  at  288 
centers.  Including  148  schools. 

James  B.  Donovan,  outgoing  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  still  believes  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  give  the  city 
$1.5  billion  of  antlpoverty  funds  in  the  next 
5  years  because  the  inunigration  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  southern  Negroes  to  this  city  are 
a  Federal — not  an  urban — responsibility.  Mr. 
Donovan  made  the  proposal  last  October.  So 
far,  the  antlpoverty  office  has  not  agreed. 

But,  as  Dr.  Allen  pointed  out,  money  alone 
win  not  do  the  Job.  Intelligent — and  long- 
range — planning  is  essential.  The  confidence 
of  the  public,  the  morale  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  determination  of  the  board  and 
the  superintendent  must  all  be  strengthened. 


Wrt   lO-TSAB  FLAM 

The  board  already  is  working  on  a  plan  to 
obviate  its  endless  quarrels  with  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers.  The  UFT  also  has 
agreed  to  explore  the  blueprint. 

As  outlined  to  the  Herald  Tribune,  the 
plan  proposes  that  the  board  and  the  union 
set  10-year  priorities  and  goals  for  the  Im- 
provement  of  the  school  system.  The  UFT, 
for  example,  would  set  its  goal  on  the  aver- 
age teacher's  salary  10  years  from  now.  The 
board  might  set  a  goal  of  numbers  of  teach- 
ers, school-building  priorities,  and  textbook 
allocations. 

AS  descrit)€d  by  a  board  member,  "the  Ixxard 
would  agree  to  increase  teacher  salaries  to 
the  level  agreed  on  by  the  union  over  the 
10-year  period.  We  would  find  ways  to  get 
the  money  together.  At  the  end  of  a  2- 
or  3-year  contract  with  the  UFT,  the  board 
wovUd  consult  the  union  on  what  lump-simi 
budget  we  should"  ask  from  the  city.  We 
would  agree — the  union  and  the  board — and 
It  would  be  the  first  time  that  we  could  say 
that  this  was  what  we  both  want. 

"The  priorities  would,  of  course,  be  flexi- 
ble." the  board  member  continued.  "After 
all.  we  did  not  know  a  few  years  ago  that  we 
should  back  early-childhood  education.  To 
determine  what  the  goals  and  priorities 
should  be,  we  would  seek  the  help  of  an  Im- 
partial citizens'  committee,  headed  by  such 
a  man  as  David  L.  Cole  (nationally  known 
arbitrator  and  mediator).  The  committee 
would  not  arbitrate,  just  advise  and  mediate." 
Asked  whether  such  an  arrangement  might 
mean  that  the  union  would  complain  it  was 
losing  Its  bargaining  power,  the  board  mem- 
ber said  no.  "Let  us  say  we  ask  city  hall  for 
$2  billion,  and  we  get  $1.6  billion,"  the  board 
member  explained.  "Then  the  percentage  of 
that  $1.6  billion  to  be  devoted  to  each  prior- 
ity, including  teachers'  salaries,  would  be- 
come a  subject  of  bargaining  with  the  union. 
The  issue  could  be  resolved  with  the  help  of 
the  Cole  committee." 

Such  a  plan  would  divorce  the  UFT-board 
negotiations  from  political  interventions  by 
the  mayor  or  the  Governor,  and,  hopefully, 
would  give  the  board  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
to  bargain  with  rather  than  the  old  "soap 
coupons"  with  which  it  has  had  to  make  fi- 
nancial promises  in  the  past. 

COLLEGES  TO   HELP 

The  board  also  is  banking  for  the  first  time 
on  concerted  help  from  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  city,  which  virtually  have 
ignored  school  problems  to  date.  Early  this 
year,  a  Center  for  Urban  Education  (CUE) 
was  created  by  a  "consortium"  of  eight  major 
institutions  to  help  develop  new  currlculums 
and  to  devise  a  wide  range  of  research  and 
experimentation. 

The  center  has  set  up  shop  at  33  West  42d 
Street,  and  is  expected  momentarily  to  receive 
a  $4  million  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  put  it  in  business.  The  center, 
dedicated  to  Improving  urban  education 
throughout  the  State,  is  headed  by  Dr.  Albert 
Hosmer  Bowker,  widely  respected  chancellor 
of  the  City  University.  One  of  its  members 
is  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education, 
which  this  year  set  up  a  separate  Educational 
Resources  Center  in  the  middle  of  Harlem  to 
help  provide  teachers  In  slum  areas  with 
model  programs  and  to  create  new,  effective 
teaching  materials.  Such  action  research  will 
be  divorced  from  the  board,  but  welcomed 
by  it. 

Dr.  Donovan,  a  director  of  the  new  CUE, 
and  the  board  want  to  see  most  research  done 
outside  of  the  system.  And  they  attach  equal 
Importance  to  involving  more  citizens  In 
studying  such  educational  problems  as 
teacher  training,  reading,  savings  in  the  ever- 
growing budget,  and  how  best  to  build 
schools.  As  a  board  member  said,  "we  based 
our  Integration  plan  on  the  State  blueprint 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  John  Fischer  of  Teachers 
College.  Kenneth  Clark  (the  prominent  psy- 
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chologist)  and  Rabbi  Judah  Cahn.  We  must 
try  to  get  more  experts  like  these,  as  well  as 
the  average  citizen,  to  help  us  find  the  ways 
to  make  our  schools  excellent." 

Confidence  and  morale  will  return  to  the 
city  system  only  If  such  excellence  Is  as- 
sured. Dr.  Donovan  said  that  "if  every  cit- 
izen, Negro,  white  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  can 
get  the  best  for  their  children,  they  will  have 
confidence  In  the  schools." 

THE  WHOLE  CTTX 

Providing  the  best  will  not  be  easy— and 
It  may  not  even  be  possible  without  a  re- 
newal of  the  whole  city. 

As  Dr.  Fischer  said  recently,  "you  can't 
deal  with  the  New  York  City  school  problem 
unless  you  deal  with  the  whole  New  York  City 
problem.  People — the  power  people  In  this 
city — haven't  seen  this  connection,  and  that 
Is  why  the  schools  have  done  so  badly  In  fi- 
nance and  In  their  other  problems.  Among 
the  power  people,  there  Is  still  a  deplorable 
tendency  to  see  public  education  as  charity. 
These  people  do  not  think  in  terms  of  the 
whole  city." 

The  whole  city,  of  course,  also  means  all 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  one  thing  for  civil  rights 
leaders,  white  parents,  teachers,  and  citizens' 
groups  to  criticize  everything  that  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  do.  It 
is  another  for  these  attackers,  once  they 
have  won  their  points  or  at  least  sparked 
some  reforms,  to  stand  behind  the  board  and 
administration  and  aid  them  in  carrying  out 
new  programs.  So  far,  the  critics  have  shown 
no  Inclination  for  such  constructive  action. 

However,  June  Shagalofif.  education  spe- 
cialist for  the  NAACP.  in  a  recent  Interview 
pledged  far  more  extensive  NAACP  support 
for  the  board  than  ever.  The  NAACP.  she 
said,  intends  to  be  "very  involved  in  school 
financing  as  a  complement  to  the  board's 
commitment  to  school  reorganization.  We 
intend  not  only  to  press  for  substantial 
improvement  of  the  board's  policy,  but  to  be 
involved  in  all  factors  such  as  school  budget- 
ing and  the  fight  for  more  funds  from  the 
city.  State,  and  Federal  governments." 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald.  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  in  1960  that  this  city  "lacks 
a  first-class  system  because  its  people  do  not 
want  it  badly  enough." 

The  challenge  still  holds.  The  major  policy 
decisions  that  can  lead  to  excellent  schools 
seem  now  to  have  been  made.  How  they  are 
carried  out.  and  how  soon  the  day  will  come 
when  people  ask  "how  good  are  New  York 
City's  schools?"  instead  of  how  bad,  depends 
not  just  on  the  board,  the  superintendent, 
the  teachers'  union  and  the  new  district  su- 
perintendents— although  it  depends  on  them 
a  great  deal.  Primarily,  excellent  city  schools 
depend  on  how  much  every  citizen  is  willing 
to  help. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE  FAVORS  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW  OP  DECISIONS  OF  THE 
BOARD    OF   VETERANS'    APPEALS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  MttlterI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
Congress  since  the  83d  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  give  the  Court  of  Claims 
de  nova  jurisdiction  to  consider  claims 
for  benefits  or  payments  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, which  have  been  disallowed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Administrator. 
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During  this  Congress  I  introduced  H.R. 
840  on  the  same  subject. 

Under  present  law  decisions  of 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  involving 
claims  for  benefits  or  payments  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Administra- 
tion are  exempt  from  judicial  review. 

The  committee  on  Federal  courts  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  considered  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  which  is  the  subject  of  S.  1200 
offered  by  Senator  Philip  Hart  for  him- 
self and  16  other  Senators,  and  other 
similar  bills  pending  in  the  House. 
These  bills  would  create  a  special  Court 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  to  which  claimants 
could  appeal  from  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  involving 
questions  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ity or  death,  and  compensation  to  a 
widow,  child  or  parent  of  a  veteran. 

Although  the  committee  disapproves 
provisions  of  these  bills  it  does  favor 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  a 
judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  compen- 
sation cases.  The  committee  prefers 
that  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  be  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  either  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  the  circuit  where 
the  petitioner  resides,  and  that  the  judi- 
cial review  be  confined  to  consideration 
of  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  on  the 
record  before  it. 

While  we  may  differ  with  respect  to 
which  judicial  tribunal  should  be  given 
review  jurisdiction  over  these  veterans' 
matters  and  the  extent  of  such  juris- 
diction, I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee is  in  accord  with  my  viev/  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
should  not  be  exempt  from  judicial 
review. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  Court 
of  Veterans'  Appeals,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  1965  issue  of  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  Concerned 
Witli  Federal  Legislation,"  follows: 

Report  on  Proposed  Legislation  To  Estab- 
lish A  Court  of  Vetferans'  Appeals 

During  the  current  session  of  Congress  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced  for 
the  esiabllshment  of  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  to  hear  appeals  from  the  final  de- 
terminations of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  compensation  cases;  S.  1200,  H.R.  211, 
676,  1057,  2220.  2242.  4156,  5859.  8091,  8192, 
89th  Congress,  1st  session  (1965).  The  pro- 
visions of  S.  1200,  offered  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  for  himself  and  16  other 
Senators,  are  typical  of  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  most  of  these  bills.  S.  1200  would 
extend  to  claimants  the  right  to  appeal  to  a 
specially  created  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals of  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
claims  involving  the  question  whether  a  vet- 
eran's disability  or  death  is  service-con- 
nected, or  whether  a  widow,  child  or  parent 
of  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  compensation, 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  proposed  court  would 
sit  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  would  consist 
of  5  Judges,  through  December  31,  1969.  and 
thereafter  of  3  Judges,  appointed  for  spec- 
ified terms.  Commissioners  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  hearings,  take  evidence 


and  make  reports  to  the  court  In  all  cases 
before  the  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals  In 
which  the  claimant  disputes  the  factual  find- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  At 
the  claimant's  request,  these  hearings  would 
be  held  in  the  regional  oCace  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  having  original  Jurisdiction 
of  the  claim. 

S.  1200  and  the  House  bills  are  similar  to 
bills  Introduced  at  prior  sessions  of  Congress, 
some  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings — hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  88th 
Congress.  1st  session  (1963);  hearings  before 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  87th  Congress. 
2d  session  (1962);  86th  Congress.  2d  session 
(1960);  82d  Congress.  2d  session  (1952). 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  this  report,  we 
favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  judicial  review  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  but  do 
not  approve  the  provisions  of  S.  1200,  and 
of  the  similar  bills  pending  in  the  House,  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals. 

In  the  type  of  claims  to  which  S.  1200  has 
reference,  present  law  exempts  the  decisions 
of  the  Veterans'  Administrator  from  judicial 
review.  Section  211  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that,  excepting  insurance  and 
certain  other  claims  not  pertinent  here: 

"The  decisions  of  the  Administrator  on 
any  question  of  law  or  fact  concerning  a 
claim  for  benefits  or  payments  imder  any 
law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  no 
other  official  or  any  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power  or  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view any  such  decision." 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  construed  this 
section  as  precluding  Judicial  review,  or  re- 
trial in  the  Federal  courts,  of  compensation 
claims  passed  on  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 
(Milliken  v.  Gleason.  332  P.  2d  122  (1st  Cir. 
1964) ,  certiorari  denied.  379  U.S.  1002  (1965) ; 
Carter  v.  Register,  316  F.  2d  226  (8th  Cir. 
1963) ;  Hahn  v.  Gray,  203  F.  2d  625  (D.C.  Cir. 
1953);  Slocumb  v.  Gray,  179  F.  2d  31  (D.C. 
Cir.  1949) ;  Van  Home  v.  Mines,  122  F.  2d  207 
(DC.  Cir.  1941).  certiorari  denied.  314  U.S. 
689  (1941).)  Although  one  court  has  indi- 
cated that  the  remedy  of  mandamus  might 
be  available  in  a  case  where  a  claim  allegedly 
was  denied  because  of  an  erroneous  entry  In 
the  Administrator's  official  records  {Hospoder 
v.  United  States,  209  F.  2d  427  (3d  Cir. 
1953)).  efforts  to  relitigate  the  decisions  of 
the  Administrator  or  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  appear  to  have  uniformly 
failed  in  light  of  the  explicit  prohibitions  of 
section  211  against  Jxidlclal  review.  The 
constitutionality  of  section  211  has  been  af- 
firmed on  the  ground  that  Congress  can  cre- 
ate rights  in  an  Individual  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  establishing  any 
remedy  through  courts,  and  that  veterans' 
benefits  are  in  the  nature  of  gratuities,  not 
vested  rights.  [Milliken  v.  Gleason,  332  F. 
2d  122  (1st  Cir.  1964),  certiorari  denied,  379 
U.S.  1002  (1965);  Strong  v.  United  States.  155 
F.  Supp.  468  (D.  Mass.  1957),  appeal  dis- 
missed, 356  U.S.  226  ( 1958) .) 

We  concur  with  the  sponsors  of  S.  1200, 
and  the  comparable  bills  introduced  in  the 
House,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans  Appeals  In  compensation  cases. 
Such  a  right  of  review  seems  desirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  One  Important  con- 
sideration favoring  judicial  review  Is  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  for  Judicial  scrutiny  of 
the  legal  principles  followed  by  the  agency. 
The  laws  and  regulations  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  complex.  In 
compensation  cases  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration frequently  Is  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  questions  both  of  Federal  and  local  law. 
According  to  the  1964  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  a  total  of 
1,766  written  opinions  were  rendered  during 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  by  the 
agency's  General  Counsel,  concerning,  among 
other  matters,  the  construction  of  Federal 
laws  and  Veterans'  Administration  regula- 
tions relating  to  compensation,  and  dealing 
with  problems  In  diverse  areas  of  local  law 
such  as  domestic  relations,  personal  status, 
and  title  to  property  (report,  p.  146).  Under 
present  law  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  Is 
bound  In  its  decisions  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Administrator,  and  the  precedent 
opinions  of  the  chief  law  officer,  38  U.S.C. 
4004(c).  An  independent  reexamination  In 
the  courts  of  the  legal  principles  followed  by 
the  Administration  in  disposing  of  claims 
would  help  to  assure  against  the  adoption  and 
self-i>erpetuatlon  of  unsound  legal  standards 
on  an  administrative  level  and  to  compel  the 
adherence  by  the  Administration  to  legal 
principles  as  applied  in  the  courts.  In  at 
least  two  reported  cases  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  although  ac- 
knowledging Itself  powerless  to  grant  relief  to 
the  petitioner,  disagreed  with  the  legal  cor- 
rectness of  the  Administrator's  ruling.  (De 
Sinlao  v.  United  States  271  F.  2d  846  (D.C.  Cir. 
1959);  Longremecfcer  v.  Higley.  229  F.  2d  37 
(D.C.  Cir.  1955).) 

A  right  of  f.ppeal  also  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose In  cases  raising  the  question  whether 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
is  supported  by  the  record  before  It.  We 
recognize  that  as  a  matter  of  law  and  ad- 
ministrative practice  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration gives  claimants  the  benefit  of  any 
doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  their  claims  (see. 
e.g.,  38  U.S.C.  311.  312,  332,  333;  38  C.F.R. 
3.102) ,  and  that  awards  are  frequently  made 
on  records  that  under  other  circumstances 
might  well  justify  a  rejection  of  the  claim  for 
lack  of  adequate  supporting  data.  Neverthe- 
less, the  possibility  of  review,  even  Lf  such  re- 
view should  rarely  result  in  a  reversal  on  a 
question  of  fact,  may  still  be  beneficial  In 
discouraging  hasty  and  ill-considered  disposi- 
tions and  Increasing  the  confidence  of  the 
claimant  in  the  impartiality  of  the  admin- 
istrative tribunal. 

Aside  from  the  additional  expense  and 
increased  burden  on  the  courts  that  a  right 
of  judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  would  entail, 
considerations  which  by  themselves  we  do 
not  believe  to  outweigh  the  merits  of  Judicial 
review,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  substantial 
adverse  considerations.  The  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  cases  involv- 
ing compensation  claims  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  involve  primarily  matters  of  Internal 
administration  or  agency  discretion,  which 
are  normally  exempt  from  review  in  the 
courts.  (Compare  section  10  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  1009.) 
Prior  to  the  Economy  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat. 
9).  which  introduced  In  substance  the  pro- 
visions of  present  section  211.  the  pertinent 
statutes  providing  for  the  finality  and  con- 
clusiveness of  the  decisions  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  were  thought  to  per- 
mit Judicial  review  of  decisions  wholly  un- 
supported by  evidence,  wholly  dependent 
upon  a  question  of  law.  or  clearly  arbitrary 
or  capricious.  (See  Silherschien  v.  United 
States,  266  U.S.  221  (1924);  United  States  v. 
Williams,  278  U.S.  255  (1929).)  For  all  of 
these  reasons,  we  favor  the  enactment  of 
legislation  permitting  the  review,  upon  ap- 
peal, of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals. 

We  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  disap- 
prove of  the  provisions  of  S.  1200,  and  of 
the  House  bills  containing  similar  provisions, 
for  the  reason  that  S.  1200  would  create  a 
separate  court  of  appeals  to  review  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  and 
would  emp>ower  that  court  to  retry  all  dis- 
puted Issues  of  fact.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  such  a  special  court  of  appeals, 
particularly  as  the  location  of  the  court  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  likely  to  prove 
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inconvenient  to  claimants  In  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans*  Appeals  could 
appropriately  be  taken  to  a  Court  of  Appeals 
either  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  the 
circuit  where  the  petitioner  resides. 

Neither  do   we   approve   of   the  retrial  of 
factual  issues  de  novo  In  the  courts.    There 
Is  some  precedent  for  this  approach  In  section 
784(a)    of  title  38,  which  provides  that  In 
the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  claims  under 
Insurance   policies   Issued   by   the   Veterans' 
Administration  the  claimant  may  bring  an 
action   in   the   U.S.   District   Court   for   the 
District  of  Columbia  or  In  a  district  where 
the   claimant    resides   for   the    hearing   and 
determination  of  that  controversy.     In  the 
present  context  we  do  not  find  this  precedent 
persuasive.     In  our  opinion  Judicial  review 
should  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the 
correctness   of   a   decision   of  the   Board   of 
Veterans"   Appeals  on  the  record  before  It. 
The  findings  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion as  to  facts,  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  should  be  conclusive.     (Compare, 
e.g.,  sec.  10(f)   of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  29  U.S.C.  160(f);  sec.  9(a)   of  the 
Securities   Act   of    1933,    15   U.S.C.   77(1)  (a); 
sec.  11(c)    of  the  Clayton  Act.  15  U.S.C.  21 
(c).)     To  protect  claimants  who  for  a  valid 
reason  have  been  unable  to  bring  pertinent 
evidence  before  the  Board,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  could    also   be   empowered,   as   under 
several  of  the  statutes  cited,  to  order  addi- 
tional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  appro- 
priate administrative  tribunal  If  It  Is  shown 
that   such    additional    evidence   Is   material 
and  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  appellant's  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence  earlier. 

We  also  find  S.  1200  defective  In  other  re- 
spects. Proposed  section  4055(a)  provides 
that  the  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  "as  a 
part  of  each  decision  entered."  shall  deter- 
mine and  allow  reasonable  fees  for  the  at- 
torney of  the  claimant.  This  ambiguous 
provision  appears  to  contemplate  the  award 
of  counsel  fees  regardless  of  the  success  of 
the  appeal.  To  avoid  swamping  the  courts 
with  frivolous  appeals  and  the  consequent 
strain  on  the  staffs  of  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration and  the  U.S.  district  attorneys 
(diu-lng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
18.669  appeals  were  received  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  annual  report,  p.  115), 
we  believe  that  the  granting  of  attorneys' 
fees  should  be  confined  to  cases  where  the 
appellate  court  reverses  or  modifies  a  decision 
of  the  board.  (Compare  38  U.S.C.  sec. 
784(g).) 

The  bin  provides  In  proposed  section  4054 
(a)  that  applications  for  review  may  be 
made  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  mailing 
of  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  proposed  law.  whichever  Is  later.  This 
provision  would  permit  a  claimant  to  bring 
up  for  review  all  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  since  Its  creation  In  1933. 
We  believe  that  reasonable  time  limitations 
for  the  appeal  of  prior  decisions  should  be 
imposed. 

Proposed  section  4053(b)  provides  that  all 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  any  court  of  the  United  States.  No 
valid  reason  appears  to  us  for  excluding  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Mahlon  Dlckerson.  Chairman;  Vin- 
cent L.  Broderlck,  Gideon  Cashman. 
Jerome  Doyle,  Arnold  G.  Fralman, 
Helmut  F.  Purth,  Prank  H.  Gordon, 
Frederick  P.  Haas,  Bruce  A.  Hecker. 
Geoffrey  M.  Kalmus,  Richard  G.  Moser, 
Eldon  Olson,  J.  Lee  Rankin.  John  H. 
Rellly.  Jr.,  Charles  D.  Snead.  Gray 
WllUams. 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Courts. 


LOANS  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  July  23,  the  other  body  passed 
S.  1766,  authored  by  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken.  The  bill  provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  and  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply 
and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  com- 
munity development  planning  and  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  insured  loans.  There 
were  98  cosponsors  of  this  measure  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

This  heavy  support  certainly  attests 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
the  provisions  contained  therein.  It 
might  be  said  that  grants  and  loans  for 
water  systems  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  is  provided  for  in  section 
702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  Technically  this  is 
true,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the 
HHFA  has  too  little  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  needs  in  small  com- 
munities to  cope  with  this  problem  ef- 
fectively. Moreover,  they  are  primarily 
geared  to  administering  projects  in 
urban  areas  and  are  not  equipped 
philosophically  to  handle  the  strictly 
rural  and  small  town  problems  as  evi- 
denced by  the  development  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  its  success- 
ful activity  in  the  housing  loan  field  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  filed 
H.R.  10123  as  a  companion  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  S.  1766  in  an  effort  to  assist  in 
the  correction  of  a  long  overdue  de- 
ficiency. 

A  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Gene  L.  Hoffman,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Director  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
outlines  very  pointedly  a  typical  example 
and  I  submit  it  for  whatever  value  it  will 
have  in  bringing  this  question  clearly  be- 
fore my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farmers 

Home  Administration, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  May  28, 1965. 
Hon.  John  R.  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  received  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  Robert  G.  Lewis,  Administrator,  Rural 
Community  Development  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  sent  you  concerning  an 
Inquiry  from  Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Orient,  Iowa.  Perhaps  I  can  best 
supply  the  Information  you  desire. 

About  2  years  ago  members  of  my  staff 
and  I  met  with  the  local  council  In  Orient 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  their  cooperating 
in  the  watershed  project.  Under  the  water- 
shed program  administered  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  consideration  can  be  given 
to  benefits  of  a  water  supply  to  a  municipal- 
ity, for  recreation,  as  well  as  flood  control. 


Had  a  watershed  been  developed,  there  was 
a  possibility  that  part  of  the  costs  Incurred 
In  providing  a  water  supply  for  the  munici- 
pality would  have  been  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

Orient  is  located  on  Highway  25  midway 
between  Creston  and  Greenfield.  The  pres- 
ent population  of  341  represents  a  decline 
from  427  In  1950.  The  town  has  neither  a 
water  system  nor  a  sanitary  sewer  system. 
The  people  In  the  community  are  aggressive 
and  Interested  In  acquiring  both  water  and 
sewer  for  their  residences. 

This  past  year  the  town  contracted  with 
an  engineer  and  had  several  test  wells  drilled. 
Preliminary  estimates  place  the  cost  at 
around  $115,000  for  an  adequate  system.  A 
bonding  program  was  scheduled  which  In- 
cluded $39,508  general  obligation  bonds; 
$44,250  special  assessment  bonds:  and  $50,000 
In  revenue  bonds.  The  general  obligation 
and  revenue  bonds  would  draw  5-percent 
Interest  and  special  assessment  bonds  would 
accrue  at  the  6-percent  Interest  rate.  Ini- 
tially, the  plan  was  based  on  100  users.  An 
election  on  May  12  rejected  the  plan  by  a 
substantial  majority. 

Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  mayor  of  Orient, 
heard  about  our  effort  to  help  the  town  of 
Clearfield  and  contacted  our  office  on  May  6. 
1965.  Mr.  Kenneth  Bower,  a  member  of  my 
staff,  called  on  two  of  the  council  members 
and  discussed  our  soil  and  water  associa- 
tion loans  to  help  small  towns  provide  water 
sytems.  They  were  very  much  Interested  and 
asked  that  we  meet  with  the  council  and 
other  members  of  the  community. 

On  May  19.  Mr.  Bower  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  with  the  city  attorney 
present.  Potential  possibilities  of  a  water 
system  were  discussed,  recognizing  that  at 
least  100  community  users  would  be  needed 
to  make  the  plan  feasible.  After  the  coun- 
cil discussion,  a  group  of  approximately  40 
local  residents  met  at  the  schoolhouse  and 
raised  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the 
proposal.  A  majority  of  those  present  were 
senior  citizens.  Many  of  them  have  low  In- 
comes and  the  cost  of  water  was  a  very 
Important  factor  In  their  decision.  Even 
these  senior  citizens  recognize,  however,  the 
Importance  of  both  water  and  sewer  If  their 
community  Is  to  remain  alive,  thrive,  and 
grow.  Plans  were  made  for  a  house-to-house 
survey  to  determine  actual  Interest  In  con- 
tinuing with  plans  for  FHA  assistance. 

Several  times  dvu-lng  the  meeting  questions 
were  asked  as  to  availability  of  grants  to 
assist  small  towns  In  efforts  to  Install 
both  water  and  sewage  systems.  John,  I  am 
sorry  we  had  to  tell  them  that  such  as- 
sistance Is  not  presently  available.  FYankly, 
they  cannot  understand,  and  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  feasible  explanation,  as  to  why 
larger  municipalities  are  eligible  for  various 
types  of  grant  assistance  and  small  towns  are 
not. 

There  are  707  towns  in  Iowa  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  under  1.000.  Over  300  of  these 
towns  have  Inadequate  water  or  sewage  sys- 
tems. Many  of  the  wells  in  these  rural  com- 
munities are  contaminated.  They  do  not 
afford  even  meager  fire  protection.  In  many 
of  them  the  majority  of  the  residents  are 
senior  citizens.  They  want  to  retire  where 
they  have  spent  the  major  portion  of  their 
life  and  in  their  own  home  environment. 

John,  you  are  aware  of  the  personal  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  for  years  with  respect  to 
preservation  of  our  rural  communities.  We 
can't  move  all  of  the  people  In  rural  com- 
munities Into  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Waterlee,  Omaha,  et  cetera.  Yet  If  these 
small  conununltles  are  going  to  grow,  they 
must  be  able  to  offer  the  same  services  of 
water  and  sewage  and  even  credit  for  modest 
hovtslng.  This  Is  necessary  If  we  are  going  to 
entice  and  keep  our  young  families  in  these 
communities. 

The  town  of  Orient  is  a  classic  example. 
It  is  well  located  near  the  Industrial  center 
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of  Creston  and  the  local  citizens  feel  that 
many  younger  people  would  prefer  to  live 
In  Orient  and  would  probably  build  homes 
if  water  and  sewer  were  available.  School 
districts  have  been  reorganized  In  the  Orient 
vicinity  and  they  have  both  a  grade  and 
high  school  in  the  town.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  this  situation  will  not  be  disturbed  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Assistance  in  help- 
ing defray  the  cost  of  water  and  sewer  In- 
stallation would  be  a  Justifiable  Investment 
by  the  Government.  A  modest  25  percent 
contribution  In  the  form  of  a  grant  would 
make  this  project  feasible  and  do  much  to 
stabilize  the  community. 

John.  I  am  sure  that  both  you  and  I 
recognize  that  any  grant  assistance  that 
could  be  made  available  to  provide  essential 
services  to  our  small  communities  Is  as  Im- 
portant to  our  Nation  as  grant  and  aid  given 
to  urban  development.  Future  investment 
in  rural  communities  could  be  much  less 
costly  than  that  which  has  already  been  in- 
curred In  handling  displaced  rural  people  In 
urban  areas. 

We  shall  continue  to  work  with  the  town 
of  Orient  and  hope  that  a  feasible  project 
can  be  developed  to  provide  a  safe  and 
sanitary  water  system  and  offer  some  fire 
protection.  If  we  make  the  loan  I  assume 
they  will  make  the  personal  sacrifice  of  pay- 
ing high  monthy  rentals  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repay  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  funds 
were  available  to  make  a  grant  for  part  of 
the  costs,  the  senior  citizen  In  Orient  could 
enjoy  the  water  while  he  used  and  paid  for  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gene  L.  Hoffman, 

State  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  urgent  matter 
for  many  of  our  small  communities  and 
I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
move  with  dispatch  on  this  measure. 
Those  of  us  in  rural  America  feel  that 
the  effective  work  being  done  in  the 
urban  centers  by  HHFA  should  be  dupli- 
cated in  our  sections  of  the  Nation. 


USDA:  CONSUMER  FRIEND— RE- 
SEARCH KEEPS  PACE  WITH 
CHANGING  FOOD  NEEDS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
American  housewife  who,  in  the  fashion 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  had  returned  after 
an  absence  of  20  years  to  a  supermarket 
would  not  recognize  the  place.  A  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place.  But,  and  I  think 
this  is  unfortunate,  only  a  minority  are 
aware  that  the  revolution  in  food  is  the 
end  product  of  research  carried  on  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  experiment  stations. 

USDA  and  the  Florida  Citnis  Commis- 
sion developed  the  frozen  orange  juice 
concentrate  that  opened  the  way  for 
many  other  frozen  concentrates. 

USDA  developed  instant  potatoes  and 
sweetpotatoes  and  dehydrofrozen  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

USDA  greatly  improved  powdered  skim 
milk,  dried  eggs,  and  cake  mixes. 

USDA  and  State  research  helped  to 
make  sweet  com  sweeter  and  fresh 
strawberries  and  blueberries  bigger  and 


juicier  than  they  used  to  be,  to  give  po- 
tatoes smoother  skins,  and  to  free  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  some  diseases. 

USDA  researchers  have  developed  me- 
chanical means  of  probing,  pinching, 
testing,  peering  into,  and  measuring 
produce   to   determine   its   quality    and 

Research  in  USDA  and  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  in  breeding,  producing, 
protecting,  and  marketing  livestock  and 
poulti-y  have  helped  to  make  chicken  and 
turkey  meat  convenient,  delicious,  and 
inexpensive;  beef  tender  and  flavorful, 
bacon  leaner;  milk  and  butter  plentiful, 
and  eggs  fresh  in  flavor. 

Many  other  new  foods,  I  understand, 
are  moving  from  USDA  and  State  re- 
search laboratories  toward  commercial 
manufacture  and  consumers'  grocery 
bags. 

Among  these  new  foods  that  will 
shortly  tempt  the  American  palate  and 
provide  new  convenience  are  dry  whole 
milk  and  low-fat  cheese,  gelled  apple- 
sauce, low-calorie  peanuts,  a  high-pro- 
tein flour  made  from  cottonseed,  and 
"dry"  tomato  and  fruit  juices  that  store 
on  the  pantry  shelf. 

An  explosion-pufiBng  dehydration  proc- 
ess promises  a  whole  new  family  of  quick- 
cooking  convenience  foods.  Already  this 
process  has  created  instant  blueberries, 
carrots,  turnips,  beets,  apples,  and  apple- 
sauce. 

All  that  the  future  holds  no  man  can 
tell.  But  of  this  I  am  fairly  sure:  Those 
who  share  it  will  be  eating  foods  which 
have  come  from  USDA  Consumer  Re- 
search. 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  reaffirmed  this  Na- 
tion's intention  to  make  certain  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  will  not  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  Communist  aggression. 

He  has  restated  our  commitment  to 
give  the  valiant  people  of  that  strife-torn 
nation  the  opportunity  to  shape  their 
own  destiny  and  not  be  used  as  a  cold 
war  pawn. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  President 
has  again  extended  an  open  hand  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  to  sit 
down  with  us  at  a  conference  table  in 
hopes  of  achieving  an  honorable  peace. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  made  a  significant  step 
toward  that  peace  today  by  dispatching 
Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  present  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  with  a  letter  requesting  that  this 
prestigious  council  of  nations  use  all  its 
resources  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
bring  peace  to  southeast  Asia. 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  action  and  state  that  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  steps  he  is 
taking    to    enlist    the    support    of    the 


United  Nations  in  our  attempts  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  strife  in  Viet- 
nam. I  also  wish  to  state  that  the 
people  of  my  district  have  overwhelm- 
ingly expressed  their  approval  of  the 
President's  policies  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
am  confident  that  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  seek  unconditional  negotiations 
without  jeopardizing  our  military  se- 
curity, the  people  of  the  22d  District  of 
California  and  their  representative  in 
this  House  will  stand  behind  him. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  decisive  action  today  and  his  sincere 
efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting  and  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thoughts  on  President 
Johnson's  talk  to  the  American  people 
today  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  ap- 
prove of  his  actions  wholeheartedly.  He 
knows  the  problems  better  than  any  oth- 
er American,  and  he  is  the  sole  leader  in 
foreign  policy.  President  Johnson  is  the 
one  who  must  make  the  decisions  on  any 
and  all  matters  in  this  connection.  I 
compliment  him  on  his  forthright  actions 
in  the  past  and  I  support  him  100  per- 
cent. 

REPUBLICAN   CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Huot]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
certain  votes  which  I  have  cast  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  criti- 
cized by  a  group  calling  itself  the  Repub- 
lican Congressional  Committee.  Nat- 
urally I  recognize  the  right  of  any  group 
to  criticize  my  policies  even  though  such 
attacks  might  be  politically  motivated. 
However,  these  charges  have  been  so  mis- 
leading and  irresponsible  that  I  feel  they 
should  be  corrected.  I  am  confident  that 
my  responsible  Republican  friends  would 
not  wish  to  be  associated  with  such  un- 
principled attacks. 

I  was  criticized  for  having  supported 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  which  provides  rent  subsidies  for 
low-income  families  who  presently  live  in 
slum  conditions.  What  the  critics  failed 
to  report  was  that  only  those  families 
eligible  for  public  housing  can  qualify 
for  assistance  under  this  act.  The  vast 
majority  of  deserving  families  have  in- 
comes under  $4,500  per  year.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  receive  help  the  family 
must  first  pay  one-quarter  of  its  income 
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towaxd  the  rental  payment.  The  eligi- 
ble housing  must  be  modest  in  design 
and  will  be  privately  owned,  privately 
constructed,  privately  financed,  and 
privately  operated.  Naturally  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  this  group  criticize  a 
program  that  will  help  private  enterprise 
meet  the  needs  of  low-income  housing, 
particularly  since  the  program  has  the 
full  support  of  the  banking  industry, 
homebuilding  industry,  and  construction 
industry. 

I  was  also  criticized  for  having  voted 
against  the  so-called  clean  elections 
amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Of  course  any  registration  drive 
whether  in  the  South  or  conducted  by  a 
legitimate  political  party  could  well  be 
forbidden  by  the  amendment.  I  sus- 
pect its  intent  was  to  vitiate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  very  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
which  It  was  attached. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  this 
group,  whomever  it  represents,  displays 
its  inability  to  respond  to  the  legitimate 
need  of  the  American  people  by  resorting 
to  such  negative.  Irresponsible  tactics.  I 
felt  It  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  bring 
these  charges  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  that  the 
legitimate  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
disavow  Its  authorship. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  surely  no  one  can  envy  the  task 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
these  days  of  trial  and  danger  in  south- 
east Asia.  But  just  as  surely  no  one  can 
deny  the  care,  the  dedication,  the  indus- 
try, the  study,  and  even  the  humility 
with  which  he  approaches  this  task  so 
distasteful  to  him  and  to  the  American 
people.  One  cannot  question  his  ago- 
nizing search  for  a  F>eaceful  solution  con- 
sistent with  our  concepts  of  freedom  and 
with  the  longrun  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  can  one  question  his 
determination  to  protect  and  advance 
those  Interests  of  freedom  and  of  this 
country  which  are.  in  effect,  parallel. 

While  doubts  are  expressed — and 
should  be  expressed  In  any  free  society — 
I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people.  Indeed,  the  over- 
whelming majority,  are  in  support  of  the 
President's  carefully  measured  responses 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  Our  every 
action  has  been  and  is  consistent  with 
what  may  seem  to  be  our  ambivalent 
techniques  of  negotiation  and  warfare. 
Yet  both  have  a  common  objective: 
peace,  and  the  preservation  of  freedom. 
I  have  often  thought,  and  sometimes 
said  over  the  past  15  or  more  years,  that 
history  would  reveal  that  the  most 
grievous  error  of  American  foreign 
policy  occurred  in  China  following  the 
end  of  World  War  n.     While  Chiang 


Kai-shek  was  and  is  no  paragon  of  vir- 
tue in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  had  been  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  free  world  against  the  then  enemy, 
fascism,  for  many  years  and  long  before 
any  other  part  of  the  world  was  involved. 
Weary  as  we  were,  we  should  never 
have    permitted    the    consolidation    of 
China  In  the  hands  of  those  espousing  a 
philosophy   called   by    another   name — 
communism — but     utilizing     the     same 
techniques  of  repression,  terror  and  ag- 
gression, and  further  dedicated  to  the 
domination  of  the  world. 

Had  that  battle  been  fought,  this  bat- 
tle which  we  unhappily  have  had  thrust 
upon  us  would  have  been  avoided.  If 
we  do  not  fight  this  battle  now,  the  con- 
sequences on  the  morrow  can  be  no  bet- 
ter and.  If  we  read  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory correctly,  will  be  much  worse. 

Time  after  time  this  philosophy,  which 
must  advance  or  It  decays,  has  thrust 
Itself  out  Into  the  free  world  in  salient 
after  salient.  Subversion  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  parliamentary  processes  in 
western  Europe  blockades,  guerrilla  up- 
risings, conventional  warfare — all  have 
been  repulsed  by  the  free  world  led  by 
the  United  States,  and  principally  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  United  States.  This 
new  technique,  called  a  "war  of  national 
liberation,"  has  been  repulsed  in  the 
Congo;  It  must  be  repulsed  In  South  Viet- 
nam. If  it  Is  not.  they  grow  stronger 
and  we  grow  weaker  with  each  bite.  If 
it  Is.  the  decay  and  rot,  which  Is  Inherent 
at  the  core  of  the  system,  will  solve  many 
of  the  other  problems  which  face  us 
around  the  world. 

Were  we  faced  only  with  an  idea,  dif- 
ferent though  it  might  be  from  our  own, 
which  peoples  of  the  world  were  being 
asked  to  accept  in  free  competition  with 
ours,  then  our  position  would  be  unten- 
able. This  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
threat,  however,  as  we  all  know.  I  am. 
nevertheless,  delighted  that  the  President 
saw  fit  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  free  elec- 
tions, in  the  south  or  throughout  all  Viet- 
nam. The  day  of  free  elections  in  that 
unhappy  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  here. 
But  we  have  the  courage,  the  tenacity 
and  the  strength  to  see  that  it  one  day 
comes.  And  to  the  extent  that  freedom 
is  impaired,  even  In  far-off  Vietnam,  our 
own  freedom  Is  that  much  less  secure. 

The  prayers  of  the  people  of  my  district 
go  with  and  sustain  the  President  and 
this  coimtry. 


"THE  FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION"— 
SPEECH  BY  MR.  WILLARD  SIM- 
MONS. EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
OF  N.A.R.D.  AT  HOUSTON.  TEX.. 
JULY  20. 1965 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Wlllard  B.  Simmons,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 


tall  Druggists,  In  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  Texas  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  July  20. 
1965,  made  a  number  of  thought-provok- 
ing and  cogent  observations  regarding 
the  nature  of  freedom  in  our  democratic 
society.  Mr.  Simmons  also  discussed  the 
Intricate  and  significant  relationship  of 
professional  and  business  associations 
on  the  local,  State,  and  National  levels. 
Mr.  Simmons'  remarks,  set  forth  below, 
are  of  value  to  all  students  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  scene: 

The  Freedom  of  Association 
(Address  by  Willard  B.  Simmons,  executive 
secretary.  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  before  the  Texas  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  at  Houston.  Tex..  July  20. 
1965) 

May  I  begin  by  thanking  you  for  your 
Invitation  to  participate  In  this  most  sig- 
nificant meeting.  Much  of  value  to  you 
and  to  pharmacy  Is  at  stake  at  this  conven- 
tion. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  subject  of 
affiliation.  I  think  you  know  the  attitude 
of  the  N.AII.D.  on  this  subject.  But  you 
have  generously  asked  me  to  come  here  per- 
sonally to  express  my  views,  and  I  am  glad 
to  respond. 

First,  of  course,  let  me  say  that  It's  good 
to  be  home  In  Texas.  I've  traveled  many, 
many  thousands  of  miles  In  the  past  5  years 
of  my  service  to  pharmacy  through  my  work 
with  the  N.A.R.D.  I've  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  addressing  many  of  the  State 
pharmaceutical  associations  at  their  annual 
conventions  and  on  countless  other  occa- 
sions. 

Pharmacy  Is  most  fortunate  In  the  In- 
dividual and  collective  strength  of  Its  State, 
metropolitan  and  local  pharmaceutical  as- 
sociations. Here  In  Texas  we  have  a  great 
State  association.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  personal  pleasure  at 
the  continual  and  continuing  progress  made 
by  the  State  association  In  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers and  of  pharmacy  as  a  whole.  And  I 
extend  congratulations  to  the  officers  of  the 
association,  now  and  over  the  years,  as  well 
as  to  the  many  who  have  served  It  faithfully 
as  directors  on  the  wonderful  work  you 
have  done  to  make  this  progress  possible. 
Finally.  I  want  to  note  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  and  participation  In  the  affairs 
of  the  association  of  the  members  which 
have  Inspired  your  leaders  to  exceptional 
effort. 

Let  me  make  It  dear.    I  appear  here  as  a 
Texan,  as  one  who  has  been  a  member — and 
a  reasonably  active  one — of  the  association 
since  1928.     I  confess  to  a  wholehearted  Im- 
partial   bias    In    favor   of   Texas,    the    Texas 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  pharmacy. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  since  associ- 
ating myself  with  the  direct  operation  of  the 
N.A.R.D.  some  5  years  ago,  I  have  developed 
a  similar  Impartial  bias  In  favor  of  the  State, 
metropolitan,  and  local  associations  through- 
out the  country  who.  like  the  Texas  group, 
are  working  with  might  and  main  In  their 
own  spheres  to  advance  the  Interest  of  their 
members  and  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 
But  I'd  like  to  make  one  thing  clear  as  I 
approach   the   subject   with   which   you   are 
concerned  here  today.    Though  Texas  Is  my 
home  State,  though  this  Is  where  I  raised  a 
family    and    built    a    business,    though    the 
major  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  with 
and     among     you — notwithstanding     these 
facts.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  neither  seek 
nor  ask  a  sympathetic  hearing  on  that  ac- 
count for  my  point  of  view  respecting  affili- 
ation.   I  ask  only  that  you  hear  me  out,  and 
I  promise  not  to  hold  the  platform  for  too 
long  a  time. 

The  essence  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
regarding    affiliation,    and    there    la    a   very 


marked  difference  of  opinion,  can  be  sxmuned 
up  In  one  word  on  the  lips  of  every  Ameri- 
can since  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  The 
word  Is  freedom.  You  are  here  to  decide, 
now  or  later,  whether  you  or  the  pharmacists 
who  come  after  you  shall  have  the  right  In- 
dividually to  Join,  or  not  to  Join,  any  national 
organization  In  pharmacy.  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  This  Is  what  Is  Involved  In  the  ques- 
tion of  affiliation  of  the  Texas  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  with  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  And  beyond  this  fact 
are  Implications  which  challenge  the  think- 
ing of  every  person  In  this  room. 

Let  me  add  an  observation  or  two  about 
freedom.  I  mean  freedom  as  we  Americans 
understand  It.  not  the  mock  freedom  of  dic- 
tatorship as  It  has  been  known  through  the 
ages  and  as  we  see  it  In  operation  today. 
Freedom  Is  the  key  word  of  every  democratic 
society.  "Perfect  freedom,"  an  American  ob- 
served, "is  as  necessary  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  commerce  as  It  Is  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  statesmanship."  And,  may  I  add,  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  pharmacy.  Thomas 
Jefferson  defined  freedom  as  "the  right  to 
choose;  the  right  to  create  for  oneself  the 
alternative  of  choice."  And  I  could  cite  an 
encyclopedia  full  of  quotations  that  uphold 
the  democratic  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
Individual — without  coercion,  without  being 
dragged  by  the  heels — to  say  yes  or  no,  the 
right  to  choose  from  two  or  a  host  of  alter- 
natives. 

"Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their 
own  way."  proclaims  the  masthead  of  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  chain  of  dally  newspapers. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
throw  further  light  on  the  subject  of  affilia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Texas  associa- 
tion; for,  unless  I  misunderstand  the  people 
of  my  State.  Texans  prize  their  Independence, 
and  selLlt  to  nobody  for  any  price  however 
attractive,  or  any  promise  however  fanciful 
or  alluring. 

It  Is  up  to  each  of  us  In  pharmacy  to 
achieve  an  Individual  Identity,  and  to  retain 
that  identity.  We  can  do  so,  I  submit,  by 
the  simple  process  of  refusing  to  abdicate  our 
respective  wills  and  freedom.  There  Is  no 
professional,  business  or  personal  security  or 
advancement  In  delegating  our  Individual 
powers  of  action  and  decision  to  a  monolithic 
power,  whether  governmental,  organizational 
or  individual. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
basic    premises    of   affiliation    are    unsound, 
whether  the  organization  to  be  affiliated  with 
is  the  A.Ph.A.  or  N.A.R.D.,  or  any  other  group. 
It  Is  said — and  I've  heard  It  times  with- 
out   number — that    affiliation     will     enable 
pharmacy  to  speak  with  one  powerful  voice. 
One  voice  sounds  so  nice  to  the  ear.  In  print 
looks  so  appealing  to  the  eye.    And  It  soothes 
tlie  mind.     Of  course,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
the  various  associations  In  pharmacy  speak 
as  with  one  voice  on  matters  on  which  there 
is  common  cause  and  consent.     But  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  among  the  many 
groups  that  make  up  pharmacy.     I  am  sure 
that  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  would  bridle  at  the  thought  that 
once  voice  In  pharmacy  might  have  the  power 
to  proclaim  a  policy  which  the  deans  thought 
prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests  of  their  in- 
stitutions, and  the  deans  would  be  quick  to 
reject  dictation  from  the  A.Ph.A  even  though 
the  president-elect  is  Dean  Ltnwood  Tlce  of 
the   Philadelphia   College   of   Pharmacy  and 
Science. 

And  who  among  you  believes  that  the 
American  College  of  Apothecaries  would  al- 
low any  other  organization  to  presume  to 
speak  for  It  when,  by  so  doing,  the  Interests 
of  the  ACA  members  might  be  adversely 
;iffected?  And  the  same  holds  true  for  the 
American  Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Grover  Bowles 
is  the  current  president  of  the  A.Ph.A.  And 
who  believes  that  these  other  organization* 


would  stand  Idly  by  as  the  one  appointed  or 
self-appointed  voice  of  pharmacy  takes  pub- 
lic positions  contr£iry  to  those  which  these 
organizations.  Individually  or  coUectlvely, 
would  oppose — or  oppose  policies  that  they 
would  favor:  I  refer  to  the  American  Council 
on  Pharmaceutical  Education,  American 
Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education, 
Federal  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy, 
National  Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores, 
National  Pharmaceutical  Council,  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  and  Pro- 
prietary Association.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  list  of  the  national  organizations 
In  or  related  to  pharmacy,  but  It  dramatizes 
I  think,  the  sheer  futUlty  of  the  undertak- 
ing to  find  or  to  create  one  voice  for  phar- 
macy. 

I  mentioned  Grover  Bowles  a  moment  ago. 
I  respect  him  and  I  respect  his  views  In  be- 
half of  hospital  pharmacy.  But  I  couldn't 
disagree  with  him  more.  Nor  he  with  me 
on  that  subject.  For  I  believe  as  do  the 
overwhelming  nvunber  of  Independent  retail 
pharmacists  of  the  land  that  tax-free  hos- 
pital pharmacies  In  their  outpatient  opera- 
tions compete  unfairly  with  the  55,000  tax- 
paying  conununlty  pharmacies.  And.  of 
course.  Mr.  Bowles  Is  In  complete  disagree- 
ment with  me  on  that  score. 

While  affiliations  cannot  achieve  one  voice 
for  pharmacy.  It  can,  however,  succeed — If 
that's  the  right  word — in  depriving  the  Texas 
Pharmaceutical  Association  of  a  measure  of 
its  Identity,  a  portion  of  Its  freedom,  a  part 
of  Its  strength  and  a  degree  of  member  par- 
ticipation In  Its  affairs.  What  I  suggest  Isn't 
Idle  speculation.  Take  a  look  at  associations 
that  have  voted  affiliation.  The  Information 
I  get  from  these  States  Indicates  a  drying  up 
of  member  interest  In  State  association  ac- 
tivities, a  submergence  of  the  State  associa- 
tion to  a  national  heterogenous  group,  and 
a  dropoff  In  new  memberships.  In  one 
State,  I  am  told,  some  2,500  pharmacists 
eligible  for  membership  In  the  State  associa- 
tion decline  nevertheless  to  become  members. 
Is  there  anybody  here  who  does  not  under- 
stand what  affiliation  with  the  A.Ph.A.  en- 
tails? The  ground  rules  that  A.Ph.A.  has 
fixed  for  affiliation  remind  me  of  the  popular 
song  of  a  few  years  back,  entitled  "Love  and 
Marriage."  You  remember  the  lyrics  have  a 
fine  line  that  goes  like  this:  "You  can't  have 
one  without  the  other." 

A.Ph.A.  conceived  affiliation  as  making 
membership  In  Its  organization  mandatory 
to  anyone  and  everyone  who  was,  or  wanted 
to  become,  a  member  of  the  pharmaceutical 
association  of  his  or  her  State.  Doesn't  that 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  so-called  shotgun 
wedding?  Or  does  It  remind  you  of  the 
tle-ln  sale  known  to  merchandising? 

Putting  It  still  another  way,  affiliation  as 
It  was  conceived  might  be  likened  to  block- 
booking.  This  was  a  practice  by  which  the- 
ater owners  Interested  In  booking  a  major 
film  attraction  were  forced  by  the  producing 
company  to  take  a  whole  catalog  of  grade 
B  films  along  with  the  big  feature.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
way,  held  that  blockbooklng  Is  an  antitrust 
violation,  and  motion  picture  block- 
booking  was  stopped. 

Under  affiliation,  the  Texas  association 
would,  sooner  or  later,  decline  to  a  position 
of  Inferiority  In  relation  to  the  A.Ph.A.  It 
would  be  sooner  without  a  grandfather 
clause  In  your  affiliation  resolution,  for  af- 
filiation would  require  every  single  member 
of  the  Texas  association  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  A.Ph.A.  or  lose  membership  In  the 
State  association.  On  top  of  that,  APh.A. 
could  have  other  members  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  State  association  at  all.  And,  of 
course,  no  person  could  In  the  future  Join 
the  State  association  without  first  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  A.Ph.A.     The  grand- 


father clause,  incidentally,  would  exempt 
present  members  of  the  State  association 
from  the  mandatory  requirement  that  they 
Join  A.Ph.A.  as  a  condition  of  membership 
in  the  State  association. 

In  other  words,  those  associations  which 
have  accepted  affiliation  with  the  grand- 
father clause  have.  In  effect,  sought  to  bind, 
without  their  consent,  the  nonmembers  of 
the  State  association  and  the  future  phar- 
macists of  their  States. 

In  short,  as  conceived,  It  would  be  clearly 
impossible — Inunedlately  or  In  the  future — 
for  your  State  association  to  have  as  great 
numerical  strength  as  A.Ph.A.  right  here  In 
our  State  of  Texas. 

As  affiliation  Is  conceived  by  Its  propo- 
nents, a  pharmacist— notwithstanding  his 
qualifications  and  eligibility— could  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Pharmaceutical  Association  If  he  refused  to 
become  a  member  of  A.Ph.A.  I  wonder  what 
possible  benefit,  what  contribution  to  har- 
mony and  unity,  can  come  to  the  State  asso- 
ciation by  refusing  membership  to  those 
eligible  and  who  want  to  Join. 

Imagine  Texas  playing  second  fiddle  to 
anybody  or  anything.  Yet  that  Is  the  risk 
you  run  In  voting  affiliation.  You  run  the 
risk  of  no  longer  being  master  in  your  own 
house.  You  two.  the  risk  of  being  forced  to 
surrender  your  prerogative  of  screening, 
qualifying,  and  accepting  new  members  as 
you  see  fit.  You  run  the  risk  of  finding 
others  governing  your  decisions  In  the  criti- 
cal area  of  membership  qualification.  In- 
deed you  may  well  be  vesting  others  with 
authority  enough  to  wipe  the  Texas  associa- 
tion out  of  existence. 

There's  stUl  another  risk  you  face  with  af- 
filiation. It  involves  your  pocketbook.  Cur- 
rent dues  of  A.PhA.  are  $25  per  year.  Who 
Is  to  say  that  the  dues  might  not  be  hiked 
to  $35.  $50— even  $100  In  the  years  ahead? 
Does  that  sound  preposterous?  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  Federal  Income  tax  started  at 
1  percent  back  In  1913.  It's  somewhat  high- 
er today.  And  let  me  again  remind  you  of 
this  fact:  If  dues  are  raised  and  you  don  t 
want  to  pay  the  higher  levy  then  you  not 
only  lose  membership  In  the  national  orga- 
nization, you  are  automatically  dropped 
from  the  membership  roll  of  the  Texas 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  That  would  not 
be  good  for  you,  for  the  State  association,  for 
anybody. 

Maybe,  as  of  now,  these  forebodings  seem 
unlikely  to  come  to  pass.  Yet,  how  often 
have  we  heard  the  expression.  It  can't  happen 
here?  And  the  companion  bit  of  oratorical 
self-assurance.  It  can't  happen  to  me?  As 
the  history  books  and  our  own  diaries  can 
tell  us.  It  often  happens  nevertheless. 

A  bvislness  association  Is  not  a  union.  Nor 
is  a  professional  association.  Your  value  as 
an  association  Is  based  not  on  exclusivity, 
particularly  If  the  rules  provide  for  exclusion 
on  considerations  completely  outside  the  pro- 
fessional and  practical  realm.  If  we  believe, 
and  I  am  sure  we  do.  that  the  best  purposes 
of  pharmacy  are  served  by  organizations— at 
all  levels  of  geography— then  It  goes  without 
saying  that  those  organizations  will  best 
serve  who  have  the  best  programs.  Orga- 
nizations such  as  these,  organizations  like 
the  Texas  Pharmaceutical  Association,  wUl 
then  flourish  becatise  they  have  earned  the 
right  to  large  membership  by  the  service  they 
have  given. 

In  thinking  on  the  subject  of  affiliation,  I 
have  attempted  to  understand  the  motiva- 
tions of  those  who  advocate  and  those  who 
support  the  Idea  of  having  a  monolithic  na- 
tional association  which.  In  fact,  would  rele- 
gate State  and  local  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tions to  the  status  of  satellites.  Perhaps  the 
proponents  of  affiliation  believe  that  the  ex- 
istence of  an  all-powerful  national  group  re- 
moves the  necessity  for  having  local  groups. 
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Perhaps  they  feel  that  vigorous,  effective  lo- 
cal groups  dilute,  to  some  extent,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  national  organization.  For  my 
part.  State  and  local  pharmaceutical  associ- 
ations offer  meaningful  and  valuable  bene- 
fits without  which  the  profession  of  phar- 
macy would  suffer. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  pharmacist  was 
well  advised  to  support  his  local  and  State 
pharmaceutical  associations.  I  have  likewise 
felt  that  he  should  Join  the  national  phar- 
maceutical association  or  an  association 
which  represents  his  personal  and  profee- 
sional  Interests,  needs,  and  objectives. 
Duplication  in  the  services  provided  by  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  associations  can  be 
very  little  or  none  at  all. 

A  captain  of  American  Industry  observed 
not  long  ago  that  "there  Is  a  price  tag  on 
liberty.  That  price  Is  the  willingness  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  being  freemen. 
Payment  of  this  price  is  a  personal  matter 
with  each  of  us.  It  Is  not  something  we 
can  get  others  to  pay  for.  To  let  others  carry 
the  responsibilities  of  freedom  and  the  work 
and  worry  that  accompany  them — while  we 
share  only  In  the  benefits — may  be  a  very 
human  Impulse,  but  It  is  likely  to  be  fatal." 
This  is  not  the  way  of  Texas.  We  got 
where  we  are  by  doing  it  ourselves  not  by 
delegating  to  others,  however  well  Inten- 
tioned  and  however  skilled,  the  work  we 
must  do  for  ourselves.  And,  In  doing  so, 
we  preserved  our  freedom  of  choice — of 
friends,  of  representatives  In  the  legislatures 
and  in  the  Congress  or  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions— professional,  business,  social,  re- 
ligious. I  can't  imagine  the  members  of  the 
Texas  Pharmaceutical  Association  stepping 
out  of  the  character  of  Independence,  the 
character  of  freedom,  the  character  of  the 
Lone  Star  State. 


FRIENDSHIP  AND  DUTY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  death  of  one  of  my  closest  and 
dearest  friends  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  I  will 
not  be  able  to  be  here  for  tomorrow's 
session,  Thursday.  July  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and  times 
our  congressional  duties  are  necessarily 
more  and  more  demanding  on  oneself 
and  colleagues,  but  if  we  cannot  stop 
and  pay  respect  to  one's  friends,  then  I 
ask  what  are  friends  for? 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  ex- 
press to  my  fellow  colleagues  my  feeling 
on  the  three  bills  which  we  adopted  rules 
on  today,  and  which  will  be  before  us 
tomorrow. 

H.R.  8856,  the  amendments  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  is  a  great  program 
to  control  the  atom  to  service  humanity. 
This  bill  is  a  good  and  just  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  I  would  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  have  been  a  great 
honor  to  have  handled  the  rule  on  H.R. 
9026  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and 
to  strengthen  this  very  successful  eflfort 
to  enable  our  young  people  to  extend 
their  idealism  to  the  needy  people 
throughout  the  world.  Truly  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  tributes  to  our  beloved 
President  Kennedy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  H.R.  8310, 
the  House  is  deliberating  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  will  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  I  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  legislation  in  the  88th  Congress,  and 
have  continued  my  interest  by  introduc- 
ing a  similar  bUl  to  H.R.  8310  in  this 
session. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
Is  one  of  the  most  constructive  efforts 
this  country  has  ever  undertaken  to 
create  better  lives  for  several  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  are  the  victims  of  dis- 
abilities. As  our  programs  of  medical 
and  surgical  care  have  improved  dra- 
matically over  the  last  15  years — much  of 
it  the  result  of  the  kind  of  research  which 
has  been  generously  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government — large  numbers  of 
our  people  have  survived  illness  and  in- 
juries which  would  have  been  fatal  in 
our  earlier  years.  Yet  we  have  not  yet 
fully  measured  up  to  our  obligation  to  see 
that  these  young  people  and  these  adults 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  live  usefully 
and  with  personal  satisfaction  despite 
their  disabilities. 

H.R.  8310  is  a  bill  which  will  extend 
this  kind  of  opportunity  to  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  handicapped  popula- 
tion. Its  benefits  will  reach  out  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  so  that  this 
is  a  bill  which  concerns  all  of  us  and  the 
people  we  are  here  to  represent. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  introduced  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  H.R.  7535,  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  proposals  to  Congress 
earlier  this  year  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  bill,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  carries  out  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  and 
adds  several  features  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  greatly  improve  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  told  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  this  bill 
unanimously. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
this  legislation  at  that  point  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  H.R.  8310  was  reported 
promptly  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  we  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  with  this  legislation. 
The  Federal-State  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  has  been  soundly 
administered  for  these  many  years. 
Every  time  the  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  improve  the  Federal  legislation,  it  has 
been  apparent  that  the  authorities  we 
give  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration are  executed  with  imagina- 
tion, dedication,  and  administrative 
skill. 

As  a  result,  the  number  of  disabled 
people  rehabilitated  through  this  pro- 
gram has  increased  annually  for  several 
years.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended, 
more  than  130.000  disabled  people  were 
rehabilitated  and  entered  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

The  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram launched  10  years  ago  has  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  disabling  con- 
ditions and  what  to  do  about  them.  I 
have  followed  this  research  program,  as 
well  as  the  training  grant  program,  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida.    Many  highly 


vaduable  projects  have  been  conducted 
there.  One  of  the  latest  is  a  project 
which  will  help  improve  and  expand  the 
work  being  done  in  the  field  of  Parkin 
sonism,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  many  severely  disabling  condi- 
tions which  afflict  large  numbers  of  our 
people. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
universities  in  Florida  which  have  helped 
develop  professional  training  programs 
to  produce  more  skilled  workers  to  serve 
the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  excellent 
State  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  Florida.  We  also  have  outstand- 
ing voluntary  agencies  serving  the 
handicapped  in  a  variety  of  ways.  H.R. 
8310  will  help  these  agencies  tremen- 
dously, both  public  and  private,  and  I 
therefore  hope  the  Congress  will  give  its 
full  support  to  this  legislation.  I  as- 
sure you,  my  colleagues,  that  this  is  one 
piece  of  legislative  action  where  every 
Member  serves  the  citizens  of  his  dis- 
trict and  at  the  same  time  serves  the 
total  national  interest. 

I  join  the  other  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation in  urging  its  prompt  enactm.ent. 


TRADE   EXPANSION  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTYl  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  last  Congress  aimed 
at  moderating  the  tariff-cutting  procliv- 
ities of  the  State  Department  and  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  The  bill,  although 
introduced  by  more  than  75  Members  of 
this  body,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  was  not 
entertained  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

As  we  all  know,  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  have  dragged  along  and  are  not 
yet  very  far  advanced.  Therefore  there 
is  time  to  provide  some  much-needed 
guidelines  for  our  negotiators.  As  I 
pointed  out  last  year,  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  agreed 
to  an  approach  in  Geneva  that  is  not 
contemplated  in  the  legislation,  that  is,  in 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  itself.  He 
agreed  to  a  50-percent  reduction  of  ex- 
isting duties  across  the  board  with  a  bare 
minimum  of  exceptions.  Yet  the  legisla- 
tion provided  for  detailed  hearings  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Committee 
for  Trade  Information,  industry  by  in- 
dustry and  item  by  item. 

Hearings  were  held  in  fact  and  they 
ran  for  4  months  and  evidence  was  taken 
from  some  800  witnesses. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  had  in- 
tended a  50-percent  tariff  cut  all  along 
the  line  with  a  bare  minimum  of  excep- 
tions it  could  easily  have  said  so.  It 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  put  on 
a  farce  in  the  form  of  extensive  public 
hearings  which  as  it  has  turned  out,  were 
nothing  more  than  window  dressing. 
The  details  of  an  industry's  competitive 
standing  in  the  face  of  imports  is  useless 
information,  if  the  amount  of  the  tariff 
reduction— that  is,  50  percent — is  already 
a  foregone  conclusion. 


There  are  industries  in  my  State,  par- 
ticularly lace  manufacturing,  rubber 
footwear,  textiles,  and  costume  jewelry 
that  cannot  possibly  survive  such  a  dras- 
tic tariff  reduction.  In  fact,  the  rates 
are  already  low  enough  to  permit  a  level 
of  imports  that  cause  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic producers.  A  further  tariff  reduc- 
tion would  for  many  companies  represent 
a  death  sentence. 

The  present  legislation  that  I  am  join- 
ing with  others  to  introduce  would  re- 
peat last  year's  bill  quite  closely  but 
would  add  a  few  additional  provisions 
that  would  improve  the  outlook  for  do- 
mestic industry  and  its  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
has  been  so  freely  disregarded  by  the 
executive  branch,  it  is  not  only  proper 
but  imperative,  if  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  the  regulation  of  foreign  com- 
merce is  to  be  asserted,  that  we  act  to 
provide  more  specific  guidelines. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  act  of  1962 
set  aside  the  peril-point  provision  that 
had  been  a  part  of  our  trade  legislation 
tiiroughout  the  1950's.  This  provision 
represented  a  prudent  approach  to  tariff 
reduction  by  requiring  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  level  below 
which  any  given  duty  could  not  be  cut 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury.  This  was  done  before  negotia- 
tions began  and  the  peril  points  found  by 
the  Commission  were  useful  as  guides  to 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva. 

This  precautionary  measure  was  elimi- 
nated in  1962.  The  elimination  prob- 
ably was  interpreted  by  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations as  giving  him  free  rein  to  cut 
all  items  50  percent.  That  such  an  in- 
terpretation is  not  justified  follows  from 
the  hearings  requirement  that  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned. 

To  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  make  its 
will  more  specific,  to  let  it  be  known,  for 
example,  that  when  public  hearings  are 
provided  for  they  are  to  be  held  for  a 
reason,  that  reason  being  to  provide  a 
guide  to  our  negotiators. 

Sect'on  221  of  the  act  relates  to  "Tariff 
Commission  Advice"  to  the  President. 
In  preparation  for  this  advice  the  Com- 
mission is  instructed  under  subsection 
<c»  of  that  section  to  investigate  the 
conditions,  causes,  and  effects  relating 
to  foreign  com^petition  between  the  for- 
eign industries  producing  the  article  in 
question;  analyze  the  production,  trade, 
and  consumption  of  each  like  or  directly 
competitive  article,  etc.  The  purpose 
was  to  advise  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission's judgment  as  to  the  probable 
economic  effect  of  modifications  of  duties 
or  other  imp>ort  restrictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  whether  this  lan- 
guage equates  with  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion of  duties  with  a  bare  minimum  of 
exceptions.  It  seems  to  be  clear  enough 
that  this  was  not  meant.  The  conclu- 
sion is  reenforced  by  the  further  instruc- 
tions to  the  Commission.  Paragraph  2 
of  subsection  (c)  just  quoted  from  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  analyze  the 
production,  trade,  and  consumption  of 
each  like  or  directly  competitive  article, 
taking  into  consideration  employment. 


profit  levels,  and  use  of  productive  facili- 
ties with  respect  to  the  domestic  indus- 
tries concerned,  and  of  such  economic 
factors  in  such  industries  as  it  considers 
relevant,  including  prices,  wages,  sales, 
inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital 
investment,  obsolescence  of  equipment, 
and  diversification  of  production. 

That  is  a  large  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  have  not  even  exhausted  the  instruc- 
tions laid  down.  I  have  certainly  pre- 
sented enough  of  them  to  show  how  pre- 
posterous was  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  in  agree- 
ing to  a  flat  50-percent  tariff  reduction 
with  "a  bare  minimum  of  exceptions." 
This  agreement  was  made  after  the 
hearings  had  been  finished,  over  2  years 
ago.  It  was  made  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  GATT — "The  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  highhanded 
pi'ocedure  that  a  great  impatience  exists 
among  those  charged  with  carrying  out 
the  negotiations  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  to  move  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible toward  dismantling  our  tariff  in 
virtual  disregard  of  the  possible  effect 
on  domestic  industry  and  employment. 
This  impatience  presumably  accounts 
for  the  flouting  of  the  congressional 
intent. 

Only  slowly  is  it  becoming  known  that 
the  highly  touted  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  1962  act  has  run  a 
record  of  complete  negative  results.  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  disposed  of  17 
cases,  brought  by  industry,  labor,  and  in- 
dividual companies  seeking  relief.  Not 
one  case  has  survived  the  Commission's 
proceedings.  All  but  one  were  found  by 
unanimous  vote  not  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Complaints  have  been 
aimed  at  the  Commission  as  a  result  of 
this  record,  but  the  onerous  requirements 
of  the  law  represented  a  decided  tighten- 
ing of  the  preceding  legislation.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  even  under  the 
previous  less  onerous  requirements  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  negatively  in 
about  two  cases  out  of  three,  it  should 
not  have  surprised  anyone  that  the 
tighter  conditions  for  relief  laid  down  in 
the  act  of  1962  would  beget  a  higher 
record  of  negative  results.  The  record 
of  17  to  0  is  very  impressive  indeed  and 
it  calls  for  modification  of  the  law. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  with 
others  would  eliminate  the  offending 
word  "major"  that  was  inserted  into  the 
act  of  1962,  substituted  for  the  words  "in 
whole  or  in  part"  of  the  previous  legis- 
lation, to  make  a  finding  of  serious  in- 
jury more  difficult.  A  tariff  reduction 
must  be  the  major  cause  of  increased 
imports  and  the  increased  imports  must 
be  the  major  cause  of  the  injury. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  in  ef- 
fect establish  a  new  style  of  peril  point 
by  providing  that  no  product  that  is  im- 
ported to  the  extent  of  at  least  7  V2  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  and  has  in- 
creased as  much  as  75  percent  since  1958 
would  be  subjected  to  another  tariff  cut 
under  the  present  negotiations:  or  if 
imports  already  supply  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  the  domestic  market,  while 
the  number  of  production  workers  in  the 
domestic  industry  has  declined  since 
1958,  no  further  tariff  cut  would  be  per- 


mitted. There  are  a  few  other  criteria 
that,  if  met  by  imports  of  a  particular 
product,  would  remove  that  item  from 
the  President's  authorization  to  cut  the 
tariff. 

This  part  would  not  be  automatic,  but 
would  be  mandatory  if  any  industry  in- 
cluding a  group  of  workers,  applying  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  were  found  to 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  criteria.  The 
Commission  would  certify  this  as  a  fact 
to  the  President  who  must  then  remove 
the  item  from  the  list  of  items  subject  to 
a  tariff  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  thus  substituting  the 
judgment  of  Congress  for  that  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  Congress  would  be  in 
the  position  of  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  The  items  that 
would  remain  on  the  list,  by  far  the 
great  majority,  in  fact,  would  still  be 
subject  to  tariff  reduction.  The  Con- 
gress would  simply  say  that  in  its  judg- 
ment no  further  tariff  cut  is  justified 
when  im.ports  have  amply  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  enter  this  market  and 
rise  to  certain  specified  levels;  or  if  they 
would  conflict  with  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram or  legislation  designed  to  assist  our 
fisheries. 

The  present  bill,  recognizing  the  great 
impact  made  by  rising  impharts  on  the 
domestic  industries  that  are  vulnerable 
to  such  competition,  leading  to  feverish 
automation  and  rapid  movement  of  in- 
vestments abroad,  would  make  possible 
the  imposition  of  moderate  import 
quotas  to  hold  impwrts  within  reasonable 
limits,  such  as  the  average  imports  of 
the  past  3  years,  with  a  leeway  for  in- 
creased imports  in  proportion  to  in- 
creases in  domestic  consumption. 

The  wide  gap  that  still  separates 
American  wages  from  those  paid  in  oth- 
er countries  represents  the  single  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  our  industries  in  competing  with  im- 
ports. It  was  hoped  that  this  wage  gap 
would  soon  close  but  that  hope  has  little 
reality  behind  it.  In  order  to  close  the 
gap  wages  in  this  country  must  stand 
still  10  to  20  years,  if  not  longer. 

Those  who  press  so  eagerly  for  tariff 
reduction  must  sooner  or  later  come  out 
into  the  open  and  accept  the  implications 
of  their  position.  The  high  wage  policy 
of  this  country  has  neither  been  an  ac- 
cident nor  has  it  been  without  beneficial 
fruit  in  the  form  of  an  abundant  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  What,  indeed, 
is  the  source  of  the  idea  that  holds  that 
we  can  maintain  our  position  when  we 
are  battered  by  low-cost  goods  from 
abroad ;  especially  when  it  is  incontrover- 
tible that  the  low  foreign  costs  come 
from  the  lower  wages  paid  there?  I  ask 
what  is  the  source  of  such  a  view  because 
the  coimection  between  low  foreign  wages 
and  destructive  effect  of  many  imports 
is  too  clear  to  escape  detection. 

The  productivity  of  other  countries  has 
been  rising  phenomenally  and  this  fact 
has  given  all  the  greater  effect  to  their 
lower  wages.  There  is  not  a  company  in 
Rhode  Island,  I  daresay,  that  could  not 
compete  with  imports  from  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  if  it  could  substitute  the 
foreign  level  of  wages  for  the  domestic. 

Where,  then,  do  we  stand?  Are  we  in 
favor  of  the  high  wage  standards  of  this 
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country,  which  provide  the  great  volume 
of  purchasing  power  needed  to  keep  our 
fswjtories  producing  and  our  workers  em- 
ployed, or  do  we  wish  to  shake  them  down 
or  hold  them  back  so  that  other  countries 
can  catch  up  with  us?  Who  believes  on 
mature  reflection  that  this  would  be  a 
tenable  or  defensible  policy?  It  is  about 
time  that  we  looked  some  facts  in  the 
face.  Our  system  is  away  out  front  in 
costs  of  production  and  it  cannot  remedy 
this  situation  without  carrying  automa- 
tion far  past  its  present  pace;  and  this 
would  displace  millions  of  workers  be- 
yond those  already  being  menaced. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  lost  be- 
yond recall  the  technological  leadership 
that  permitted  us  in  the  past  to  sit  on 
a  wage  plateau  surroimded  by  less  pro- 
ductive economies.  The  lower  wages  of 
other  countries  were  not  too  dangerous 
then  because  of  the  technological  back- 
wardness of  our  competitors.  That  day 
is  gone  and  we  should  ourselves  not  be 
too  backward  to  recognize  its  far-reach- 
ing Implications.  The  effects  are  begin- 
mng  to  show  immistakably  and  they  will 
demonstrate  their  relentlessness  as  time 
goes  on. 

We  need  a  fresh  new  look  at  our  for- 
eign trade  policy.  The  urgency  is  here 
and  it  is  becoming  more  pressing  each 
year.  The  proposed  legislation  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  holding  operation  rather  than 
a  final  solution;  but  I  regard  the  need 
for  it  as  compelling  and  entitled  to  a 
high  priority.  I  believe  that  temporiz- 
ing would  be  a  mistake  that  would  be 
greatly  regretted  later. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rumsfeld)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Cunningham  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  in  his  remarks  made  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Foley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Ml*.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, charts.  £ind  tables  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  591. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Dyal.  for  July  30  and  31.  August  1 
and  2, 1965.  on  acount  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Redlin,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  critical  illness  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  RoNCALio.  for  10  days,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


S.J.  Ree.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  lasue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  175th  anniversary,  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1965.  of  the  founding  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tles were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  251.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  piupoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Albert,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rumsfeld),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rumsfeld),  for  2  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
July  29.  1965;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R.  2984.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  by  extend- 
ing the  expiration  date  thereof  and  providing 
Increased  support  for  the  program,  to  author- 
ize additional  Assistant  Secretaries  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2985.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
In  meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  7984.  An  act  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  Improve  living  environment  In  ur- 
ban areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities;  and 

H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July 
29,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  expanded  project  for  aquatic  plant  con- 
trol, authorized  by  section  104  of  Public  Law 
85-500.  85th  Congress,  approved  July  3,  1958 
(H.  Doc.  No.  251);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
nine  Illustrations. 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  persons  from  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  to  receive  Instruction  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  1085  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reim- 
bursement procedure  required  among  the 
medical  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military  departments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  dated  March  19,  1965  (B-146971)  on 
unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  an  Inflex- 
ible policy  of  donating  flour  Instead  of  wheat 
to  voluntary  relief  agencies  for  distribution 
abroad  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  refugee  operations,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  14,  1960,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of 
funds  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  provide  additional  re- 
search laboratory  space  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  pursuant  to  78 
Stat.  310,  311;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  510.  An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.    House   Joint  Resolution  591.     Joint 


resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  689). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5899 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
permanent  authority  under  which  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  in  the  grade  of  captain  shall 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  690).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4905.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  691).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  10135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  10136.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  con- 
solidate the  major  civilian  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Affairs,  to  enun- 
ciate national  policies  pertinent  to  the  ma- 
rine and  atmospheric  interests  of  the  United 
States,  to  fiu-ther  the  expanded  exploration 
of  marine  environs  and  the  use  of  marine 
resources,  to  encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment In  the  marine  and  atmospheric 
sciences  and  technologies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  10137.  A  bin  to  provide  uniform  re- 
serve requirements  for  all  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

HJl.  10138.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  con- 
solidate the  major  civilian  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric functions  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Affairs,  to  enun- 
ciate national  pKJllcles  pertinent  to  the  ma- 
rine and  atmospheric  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  to  further  the  exjyanded  exploration 
of  marine  environs  and  the  use  of  marine  re- 
sources, to  encourage  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  marine  and  atmospheric  sciences 
and  technologies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  10139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
23,  1949,  relating  to  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph   service    furnished    Members    of    the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI : 
HH.  10140.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    served    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  10141.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  certain  combat  zones,  and  reduced  postage 
rates  for  the  air  shipment  of  small  parcels 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  those 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  G0N2:ALEZ: 
H.R.  10142.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
KR.  10143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional technological  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJl.  10144.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  pa3rment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  defrajrlng 
the    extraordinary    and    unprecedented    ex- 
penses   incurred    during    the    15th    General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  10145.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  programs  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  droughts  on  rural  res- 
idents, small  municipalities,  agriculture  and 
livestock  enterprises,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  10146.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N.J.; 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  10147.  A   bill   to  adjust  the  rates   of 
basic   compensation   of   certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Conunls- 
slon,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10148.  A   bill   to   adjust   the  rates   of 
basic   compensation   of   certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for    the    fiscal    year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  456.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  public  law  containing  social  security 
amendments  enacted  in  1965  pxirsuant  to 
H.R.  6675;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  457.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  conservation  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  Res.  490.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  main- 
tain farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assvu-e  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
conunodltles,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commitee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.  Res.  491.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  public 
law  enacted  pursuant  to  H.R.  7984,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By     Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HH.  10149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ruu-Lin  Liang  and  five  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  10150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vedat 
Fahreddln  Arkay  and  Mohaddes  Arkay;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  10151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Crespo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  10152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ger- 
hard F.  Fueger,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Prinya  Tlpmongkol,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  10154.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Bronko  Crvelin;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  10155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ofella 
A^nrlque;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  10156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Gordon  and  his  wife,  Leatha  Gordon;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  10157.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Kun- 
Tsal   Tung,   Pen-I  Chou   Tung,   and   Hen-I 
Tung  and  Pal-I  Tung;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Highway  Funds  for  Mats  Transit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day   I    introduced    a    bill,    H.R.    10126, 


which  is  designed  to  permit  States  and 
localities  to  use  some  of  the  Federal 
highway  subsidies  for  purposes  of  mass 
transit.  The  same  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydings,  of  Maryland. 

I  believe  that  our  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  joint  statement  which  Sen- 
ator Tydings  and  I  issued  to  explain  the 
background  and  purposes  of  this 
measure. 


The  full  text  of  our  statement  Is  as 
follows: 

Joint    Statement    of    Congressman     Jon- 
athan B.  Bingham  and  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydings  Concerning  a  Bill  To  Permit  a 
State  To  Elect  To  Use  Funds  From  the 
Highway    Trust    FtrND   for    Purposes    or 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
We     are     today     introducing     legislation 
which,  If  passed,  would  give  State  govern- 
ments the  authority  to  use  Federal  highway 
subsidies    for    either    road    construction    or 
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mass  transit  In  whatever  proportions  they 
find  appropriate  to  meet  their  problems. 
This  Is  based  on  our  conviction  that  a  bal- 
anced urban  transportation  system  is  clearly 
the  best  way  to  meet  our  burgeoning  trans- 
portation needs. 

We  do  not  oppose  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. To  the  contrary,  we  support  highway 
construction.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  automobiles  alone  can  adequately 
handle  the  Job  of  moving  large  nimibers  of 
people  back  and  forth  from  their  homes  to 
Jobs,  schools,  and  marketing.  In  great 
metropolitan  areas  highways  must  be  a  part 
of  a  balanced  transp>ortatlon  system. 

The  pxirpose  of  this  legislation  is  no  less 
than  the  survival  of  our  cities  as  we  now 
know  them.  For  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  if  we  are  to  retain  the  centralized, 
core  city — such  as  the  business  district  of 
New  York,  or  the  governmental  complex  of 
Washington — we  must  develop  more  flexible 
means  of  access  and  egress  than  we  possess 
today.  Our  cities  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
shopping,  cultural,  and  professional  centers 
they  are  today  if  they  are  inaccessible.  And 
there  are  indications  that  they  are  becoming 
inaccessible. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  help  significantly  to  make  the  down- 
town areas  of  our  cities  more  pleasant  places 
to  work  and  live.  The  ideal  urban  trans- 
portation plan,  we  are  convinced,  would  com- 
bine a  rapid  transit  system  of  high  quality 
with  a  freeway  system  adequate  to  carry 
the  balance  of  the  traffic.  Paradoxically, 
however,  the  nature  of  present  Federal  aid 
has  been  such  as  to  predetermine  that  every 
community  will  best  be  served  by  a  basic 
reliance  on  highways.  It  Is  our  goal  to 
correct  this  clear  imbalance. 

By  1980.  in  Just  16  short  years,  the  popula- 
tion of  our  Nation  will  have  reached  245  mil- 
lion people.  This  is  an  increase  of  virtually 
one-third  over  the  existing  population. 
Ninety  percent  of  these  people  will  live  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  niunber  of 
automobiles  will  increase  from  80  million  in 
1963  to  120  million  by  1980,  or  an  average 
of  one  car  for  every  two  people.  But  for 
most  of  our  cities  we  can  expect  very  little 
increase  in  the  surface  area  available  for  auto 
transportation  in  the  near  future.  And  the 
cost  will  be  staggering:  one  estimate  places 
the  cost  of  a  crosstown  expressway  in  Man- 
hattan at  $100  million  per  mile. 

The  facts  are  inescapable: 

1.  Our  cities  are  losing  commerce  and  In- 
dustry because  adequate  transportation  is 
not  available. 

The  August  9.  1964,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  notes  that  in  the  i>ast  4  years 
34  companies  left  New  York  City  in  favor  of 
Industrial  parks  on  Long  Island.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  given  for  the  move  by  com- 
pany executives  was  Insufficient  parking  and 
traffic  congestion.  The  president  of  one 
comfxany  said:  "If  we  had  a  plant  where  we 
wouldn't  have  to  fight  traffic  and  parking 
problems  every  day,  we  wouldn't  have  left 
the  city." 

The  January  1965  report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  notes  that  department  store  sales 
in  downtown  Washington  from  1960-64  were 
up  only  3  percent,  compared  to  an  Increase  of 
38  percent  in  suburban  Washington.  Robert 
Levi,  president  of  the  Retail  Federation  of 
America,  made  the  following  statement  about 
the  situation  in  Washington : 

"If  this  city's  dispersal  continues  at  Its 
present  rate,  and  its  re  vital  izatlon  program 
for  the  central  city  is  delayed,  as  It  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  major  portion  of  new  invest- 
ment of  all  business  will  be  devoted  to  where 
there  is  growth." 

2.  Americans  traveled  an  estimated  687 
billion  miles  by  car  last  year,  at  a  total  cost 
of  nearly  $70  billion. 

Over  85  percent  of  the  dally  travel  In  most 
urban  areas  today  is  by  car.     A  typical  one- 


car  family  driving  10,000  miles  a  year  spends 
more  than  $1,000  a  year  for  automobile 
travel — or  about  10  cents  per  mile. 

Denied  efficient  mass  transit  service,  the 
commuting  public  merely  has  avoided  public 
transportation,  and  the  highways  and  streets 
are  swollen  with  their  cars. 

The  result  has  been  a  monumental  coast- 
to-coast  traffic  Jam  costing  this  Nation  an 
estimated  $6  to  $8  billion  a  year  in  lost  time 
and  wages,  higher  accident  rates,  loss  of  re- 
tail business,  extra  vehicle  wear  and  tear,  all 
on  top  of  personal  exasperation  and  frayed 
nerves. 

One  Chicago  planner  has  estimated  that 
it  takes  5  million  square  feet  of  offstreet 
parking  space  to  handle  additional  auto 
traffic  brought  in  by  a  single  new  express- 
way lane. 

Another  aspect  of  cost  is  what  the  freeway 
does  to  local  tax  rolls.  Washington,  D.C., 
for  example,  had  2,100  acres  of  highly  taxed 
downtown  land  on  its  rolls  in  1960.  Con- 
struction of  all  highways  then  proposed 
would  have  reduced  the  taxable  downtown 
area  by  375  acres  or  17  percent. 

3.  The  social  costs  of  unchecked  freeway 
development  are  enormous. 

In  the  wake  of  urban  highway  construc- 
tion, neighborhoods  are  destroyed,  families 
are  uprooted,  taxable  land  is  wlp>ed  out,  and 
a  mammoth  downtown  parking  problem  is 
produced. 

Freeway  proposals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, before  they  were  scaled  down,  called 
for  the  displacement  of  33,000  people — al- 
most 5  percent  of  the  District's  population. 

Freeways  sometimes  cut  suburbs  in  half 
or  amputate  a  neighborhood  from  the  main 
community. 

The  historic  landmark  and  the  public  park 
are  other  frequent  victims  of  the  freeway. 
A  study  made  for  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  In  1960  revealed  that  the 
Interstate  System  planned  to  invade  15 
Minneapolis  park  properties  and  that  other 
State  and  county  highways  were  scheduled 
to  invade  an  additional  13. 

4.  Air  pollution  is  another  disturbing  re- 
percussion of  the  onslaught  of  automobiles 
Into  our  cities. 

An  article  In  the  June  23,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  noted  a  report 
by  a  special  New  York  City  Council  com- 
mittee which  concluded  that  New  York's  air 
is  a  contributing  factor  in  an  increasing 
death  rate  from  respiratory  diseases.  Includ- 
ing lung  cancer.  The  committee  said  that 
the  air  is  damaging  buildings,  ruining  crops 
on  Staten  Island,  and  killing  parkway  trees 
and  shrubs  contaminated  by  auto  exhaust 
fumes.  "The  committee  said  that  breathing 
the  city's  air  causes  as  much  Inhalation  of 
benzpyrene,  a  cancer-inducing  hydrocarbon, 
as  would  result  from  smoking  two  packs  of 
cigarettes  a  day. 

The  Division  of  Air  Pollution  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  this  problem: 

"Abundant  evidence  exists  which  demon- 
strates that  certain  forms  and  systems  of 
transportation  may  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  production  of  air  pollution  problems. 
These  problems  are  particularly  related  to 
the  increase  in  individually  owned  and  op- 
erated vehicles  in  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas. 

"The  Public  Health  Service,  therefore,  from 
the  standpoint  of  air  p)ollutlon  control,  looks 
with  favor  on  the  utilization  of  mass  trans- 
portation systems  utilizing  common  carrier 
means." 

Flexibility,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  key- 
note to  the  successful  revitalization  of  our 
p>aralyzed  urban  transp>ortatlon  facilities. 

Yet,  ironically,  at  a  time  when  mass  trans- 
portation service  should  be  Improving  it  Is 
deteriorating  at  a  frightening  pace.  And  it  Is 
the  Federal  Oovernment  which  Is  largely 
to  blame. 


The  Federal  Government  encourages  high- 
way construction  by  providing  States  with 
90  percent  of  the  funds  for  highways  in  the 
Interstate  System.  Mass  transit  at  the  State 
level,  however,  is  the  recipient  of  virtually 
no  aid  whatever,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
nothing  being  done. 

The  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  has  been 
in  existence  since  1956.  It  has  annually 
piunped  billions  of  dollars  into  Interstate 
and  local  highways,  eliciting  counterpart 
State  expenditures  ranging  from  as  little  as 
10  percent  to  as  much  as  50  percent.  In  the 
3  years  1964-67  the  ratio  of  Federal  aid  for 
highways  Is  scheduled  to  be  30  times  as  much 
as  for  urban  mass  transit  ($12  billion  to 
$360  million) .  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
Justified  any  more  than  we  would  support 
the  reverse. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  existing 
law,  by  1972  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  contributed  more  than  $46  billion,  in 
Just  16  years,  to  help  build  highways,  com- 
pared to  only  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars 
for  mass  transit. 

In  the  Baltimore  area  alone  there  is  $815 
million  worth  of  lu-ban  highway  construction 
on  the  planning  boards  at  an  estimated  cost 
in  excess  of  $10  million  per  mile.  Little  or 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  transit,  however. 

A  mass  transit  line,  whether  subway  or  bus. 
is  far  more  efficient  than  the  automobile. 

San  Francisco's  75-mlle  BART  line  (Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit)  will  cost  $13  million  per 
mile.  It  will  have  a  peak  hour  capacity  of 
30.000  seated  passengers  in  each  direction. 
A  comparable  $13-mlllion-per-mile  8-lane  ex- 
pressway would  have  a  peak  hour  capacity  of 
only  7,000  or  8.000  cars  (10,000  or  12,000  pas- 
sengers) before  congestion  began  to  slow 
travel  down.  And  the  rapid  transit  line,  of 
course,  requires  a  much  narrower  right  of 
way  and  no  costly  and  wasteful  parking  facil- 
ities downtown. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  people  will  pa- 
tronize improved  transit  systems.  In  recent 
years  improvements  in  the  New  York  sub- 
way systems  have  brought  about  an  Increase 
of  20  million  additional  passengers  a  year. 
Modernization  of  Philadelphia's  commuter 
system  has  resulted  in  a  44-percent  increase 
in  ridershlp  over  the  past  several  years. 
Changing  the  Highland  Branch  in  Boston 
from  a  commuter  railroad  to  high-speed 
transit  in  1958  has  resulted  In  a  1,000-percent 
increase  In  ridershlp. 

What  must  be  done  In  order  to  provide  for 
an  integrated  transportation  system  is  to 
correct  the  gross  inequity  which  exists  be- 
tween the  funds  available  for  highways  and 
those  available  for  rapid  transit. 

Federal  aid  is  required  and  has,  in  fact, 
been  given.  Right  now,  however,  these  huge 
sums  are  appropriated  exclusively  for  high- 
way transportation,  while  there  is  only 
nominal  aid  given  to  mass  transit. 

This  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
that  communities  should  be  encouraged  to 
devise  their  own  plans  based  on  factors  of 
special  relevance  to  each.  The  Congress  can- 
not design  a  transit  plan  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
basic  source  of  funds  for  the  highway  trust 
fund  are  taxes  levied  on  automotive  parts 
and  gasoline.  However,  studies  show  that 
the  motorists  who  actually  use  Interstate 
highways  pay  only  about  a  third  of  the  costs 
of  construction  of  the  roads.  The  balance 
of  these  taxes  are  paid  by  automotive  users 
who  do  not  ride  on  the  subsidized  highways. 
In  an  analysis  of  the  15-mlle  Kennedy  Ex- 
pressway in  downtown  Chicago,  prepared  by 
the  New  York  engineering  firm  of  Parsons, 
Brlnckerhoff,  Quade  &  Douglas,  this  fallacy 
becomes  apparent: 

"The  Northwest  Expressway  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $238  million.  If  placed  on  a  financ- 
ing basis  equivalent  to  that  presently  typical 
for     public     transportation     Improvements, 
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allowing  Interest  at  4  percent  and  deprecia- 
tion over  60  years,  capital  charges  can  be  said 
to  amount  to  $11.1  million  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  fuel  and  other  related  taxes 
paid  by  vehicles  operating  over  the  express- 
way will  amount  to  approximately  $3.8  mil- 
lion a  year." 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the  money  come 
from?  "The  balance  of  the  capital,  main- 
tenance and  operation  costs  must  be  met," 
the  Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff,  Quade  &  Douglas 
analysis  continues,  "by  taxes  on  fuel  con- 
sumed by  vehicles  operating  over  roads  and 
streets  already  completed,  some  for  decades." 

An  even  higher  estimate  has  been  made 
by  the  Regional  Plan  Association  for  the 
Greater  New  York  area,  based  on  studies  by 
Prof.  William  Vickrey  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: 

"The  subsidy  to  rush  hour  motorists  or 
typical  urban  expressways  and  streets  is 
about  10  cents  a  mile  per  automobile.  The 
person  driving  25  miles  to  work  during  rush 
hours  in  a  metropolitan  area  is  subsidized 
about  $5  a  day  (or  perhaps  50  cents  or  $1 
less  if  he  passes  toll  gates)  •  •  •  if  (com- 
muter) railroad  or  subway  riders  received  the 
same  subsidy  as  automobile  commuters,  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  each  rider 
handsomely  to  get  onto  the  train." 

Against  this  background,  the  need  for  a 
transit  subsidy  becomes  more  understand- 
able. A  transit  system,  no  matter  how 
popular,  how  badly  needed,  or  how  well 
planned  and  operated,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  woo  conunuters  off  the  expressways 
without  a  subsidy  so  long  as  the  urban  free- 
ways themselves,  and  the  parking  at  their 
downtown  end,  continue  to  be  lavishly 
subsidized. 

We  can  see  real  benefits  to  those  who  do 
use  highways  if  the  volvune  of  traffic  is  re- 
duced. Installation  and/or  modernization  of 
rapid  transit  facilities  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  will  go  far  to  reducing  the  paralyzing 
congestion  which  presently  hinders  our  au- 
tomobile transportation. 

What  we  are  proposing  today  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  every  automobile  owner  in  every  city 
and  metropolitan  suburb  in  the  land, 
whether  or  not  that  person  would  utilize  a 
new  or  Improved  mass  transit  system  in  his 
area  or  not.  If  he  continues  to  use  his  auto- 
mobile he  will  find  that  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tem reduces  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road, 
and  thus  makes  his  trip  safer,  faster,  more 
comfortable,  and  in  every  way  a  more  pleas- 
ant experience.  If  he  drives  to  a  transit 
station,  he  will  have  discovered  a  fast,  ef- 
ficient, comfortable,  and  inexpensive  means 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  central 
city. 


Tribute  to   Secretary   of  the  Air   Force 
Eugene   Zuckert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  country  is  indeed  foi-tunate  in  hav- 
ing many  dedicated  and  able  people  who 
are  willing  to  devote  their  careers  to 
Government  service.  It  takes  a  great 
amoimt  of  human  talent  in  all  branches 
and  at  every  level  of  administration  to 
operate  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  commending  the 
Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  who  will 
soon  retire  from  his  position  as  Secretary 


of  the  Air  Force  after  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  as  its  civilian  leader.  He 
is  the  seventh  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  has  held  that  position  for  over  4 
years,  a  longer  tenure  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

But  his  Government  service  goes  back 
much  farther.  He  has  served  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  under  our  last  five  presi- 
dents, starting  as  an  attorney  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
1937. 

Three  years  later  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  where  one  of  his 
fellow  professors  was  Robert  McNamara. 
During  his  academic  career  Mr.  Zuckert 
became  assistant  dean  and  did  his  first 
work  with  the  Air  Force  as  a  consultant 
and  teacher  in  statistical  controls. 

Since  then  Mr.  Zuckert  has  compiled 
an  impressive  record  of  public  service, 
providing  that  rare  combination  of  a 
doer  and  a  thinker,  the  practical  and  the 
theoretical. 

He  was  a  special  assistant  to  Stuart 
Symington  wlaen  the  Air  Force  became 
a  separate  service,  then  becoming  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
played  an  important  role  in  organizing 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  1952  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  2  years. 
His  service  with  the  Air  Force  and  the 
AEC  made  him  an  expert  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  atomic  power.  In  1956  he 
coauthored  the  book,  "Atomic  Energy  for 
Your  Business." 

When  he  was  selected  for  the  job  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  1961  by 
President  Kennedy,  there  was  no  one 
better  qualified  in  experience  or  knowl- 
edge. He  has  done  a  superb  job.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  and 
I  wish  him  well  in  his  future  pursuits. 


Another  Retailer  Uses  the  Excise-Tax 
Reduction  Positively 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Hecht  Co.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  placed 
an  ad  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
shows  how  a  retailer  can  creatively  use 
the  excise-tax  reduction  to  assist  the 
public  in  understanding  to  what  degree 
they  can  expect  to  save  because  of  the 
excise-tax  reduction  recently  passed  by 
Congress. 

The  ad  read : 

The  recent  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  prompts 
us  to  issue  to  our  customers  this  declaration 
of  Interdependence.  That's  right,  Interde- 
j)endence.  We  think  a  big  store  and  Its 
patrons  owe  something  to  each  other  over 
and  above  the  exchange  of  merchandise  for 
money.  For  example,  good  faith,  loyalty, 
honesty,  friendship,  and  a  square  deal.  The 
excise  tax  is  a  case  in  point.  Thanks  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress,  the  tax  repeal 
made  possible  the  lowering  of  prices  on  a 


multitude  of  categories  of  consumer  goods. 
The  idea,  of  course,  was  to  pass  these  savings 
right  back  to  the  consiimer  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  retail  industry,  we  believe  most  good 
stores  are  doing  Just  that. 

As  an  example,  we're  listing  here  Just  a 
few  items,  selected  at  random,  to  show  how 
the  Hecht  Co.  is  passing  these  savings  on  to 
you. 

The  Hecht  Co.  proceeds  to  list  approxi- 
mately 60  items  from  golf  balls  with  a 
savings  of  88  cents  per  dozen  to  the  con- 
sumer to  a  famous  women's  perfume  at 
a  savings  of  $1.75.  Similar  to  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.'s  ad,  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Cleveland  Press,  the  Hecht 
Co.  lists  the  items,  the  retail  price  before 
the  excise  tax  repeal,  the  retail  price 
after  the  excise  tax  repeal,  and  the  sav- 
ings to  the  consumer. 

I  wish  to  applaud  this  effort  in  crea- 
tive advertising.  I  commend  this  effort 
as  a  prime  example  for  other  retailers 
to  follow  so  that  consumers  will  no  longer 
be  confused  as  to  whether  they  are  re- 
ceiving the  proceeds  of  the  recently 
passed  excise  tax  reduction  law. 


Federal  Agencies  Struggle  for  Control  of 
$9  Billion  Prize 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  out  of 
every  four  dollars  which  the  American 
public  spends  on  medical  and  hospital 
care  is  filtered  through  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Durward 
Hall,  who  also  is  a  surgeon,  has  pointed 
out  to  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  that  the  more  than 
$9  billion  a  year  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  be  spending  in  the  field 
of  medicine  as  a  result  of  several  new  and 
pending  laws  is  the  basis  of  a  behind-the- 
scenes  power  struggle  between  the  social 
workers  and  medically  qualified  person- 
nel in  Government. 

Our  colleague  has  suggested  a  mora- 
torium against  any  new  legislation  in  this 
field  imtil  an  investigation  can  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  social  workers  or  profes- 
sional medical  personnel  will  control  and 
manage  these  Federal  programs. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  our 
"brother's  keeper,"  as  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration seems  bent  on  accomplish- 
ing, then  at  the  very  least  we  ought  to 
make  certain  that  the  competent  per- 
sonnel administer  these  programs. 

A  solution  suggested  by  our  colleague 
from  Missouri,  who  as  I  say  is  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  and  medical  practi- 
tioner, is  a  separate  department  of  health 
to  be  staffed  by  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
physicians  and  others  expert  in  medical 
matters,  embracing  all  medical  programs 
hi  which  the  Government  Is  intervening, 
and  closely  coordinated  with  State  health 
departments. 
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I  commend  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
league. Dr.  Hall,  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Dxtrward  G.  Hall. 
Republican     or     Missouri,     Before     thx 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commercx 
Committee,  July  23,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,   because   I   am  a   physician,   medical 
legislation   becomes   my    personal   concern — 
especially    in    this    session    of    the    Congress 
marked  by  a  pell-mell  rush  to  enact  legis- 
lation   injecting    the    Federal    Government 
dominantly  into  medicine. 

Though  I  have  stated  and  voted  my  op- 
position to  Government  medicine  through 
the  social  security  medicare  program.  I  am 
prepared  to  advocate  cooperation  by  the 
medical  profession  with  all  Federal  laws 
duly  enacted  by  Congress  affecting  medicine. 
In  fact,  this  was  my  role  at  the  New  York 
City  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation last  month.  Whatever  laws  pertain- 
ing to  medicine  are  enacted,  they  deserve 
to  be  carried  out  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
produce  the  best  possible  quality  medical 
care  to  the  American  people,  wtilch  those 
laws  permit.  If  proved  bad,  they  sho\ild  be 
repealed  in  an  orderly  manner,  after  thor- 
ough trial  and  due  process. 

The  proposal  presently  before  this  com- 
mittee is.  In  my  opinion,  a  faulty  proposal, 
which  would  result  in  making  more  acute 
the  present  shortage  of  general  practition- 
ers, otherwise  known  as  the  family  physi- 
cians. Should  this  bill  be  enacted,  new  med- 
ical school  graduates  will  gravitate  to  large 
centers  In  an  even  greater  degree.  The 
creation  of  medical  centers  as  envisioned  by 
this  legislation  would  offer  no  new  panacea 
in  medical  treatment  or  new  armies  of  med- 
ical personnel — we  will  still  have  the  same 
medical  armament  and  the  same  number  of 
physicians. 

But,  I  have  not  obtained  time  to  testify 
at  these  hearings  primarily  to  attack  the 
bill  before  you:  I  appear  for  another  and.  In 
my  opinion,  a  far  more  important  purpose. 
This  committee's  Jurisdiction  has,  over  the 
years,  encompassed  the  spectrum  of  Gov- 
ernment medical  programs,  exclusive  only 
of  those  of  the  military  services,  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Your  Jurisdiction  encompasses.  In  addition, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  all  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  programs,  including 
those  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
medical  programs  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  grant-in-aid  programs  of  Hill-Bur- 
ton, research  construction,  the  varloxis  dis- 
ease control  programs  to  aid  State  health 
departments  and  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Junior  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  currently  holding  hearings;  I 
am  regular  in  attendance  and  I  believe  per- 
ceptive and  delving  re  content  of  the  multi- 
faceted  witnesses.  I  conclude  there  is  an 
area  of  Jurisdictional  question  In  both  bodies 
concerning  the  legislative  (or  authorizing) 
committees,  and  the  appropriation  (or  oper- 
ative) committees.  It's  time  this  was  re- 
solved, at  least  to  the  point  that  the  letter 
not  lean  on  the  "lame  crutch"  that,  while 
exerting  operative  oversight,  they  are  not 
required  to  appropriate  for  all  that  Is  au- 
thorized— or  else  the  legislative  committees 
must  take  the  "bit  In  their  mouths"  and 
desist  from  blanket  authorizations  in  the 
vain  hope  that  it  will  not  be  entirely  appro- 
priated for. 

Over  the  years  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Social  Security  Administration 
have  lived  under  the  same  roof — first  at  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Agency  and  then, 
starting  In  1953.  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  During  all  this 
time,   these   two   activities — Social  Security 


and  Public  Health  Service — have  been  in  a 
power  struggle,  each  seeking  to  be  dominant 
In  the  control  and  administration  of  what- 
ever medical  programs  are  established  within 
the  Government. 

If  this  committee  is  not  aware  of  this  in- 
ner-department struggle.  I  urge  that  you 
launch  an  investigation.  Employees  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  not  wish  to  risk  the  security  of 
their  positions  by  openly  testifying — but  you 
on  this  committee  surely  have  second-  and 
third-layer  employee  acquaintances,  here  as 
well  as  back  home  In  public  health  work, 
who  are  Involved  In  medical  programs  and 
who  would  readily  confide  information  con- 
cerning the  Inner  struggle  to  which  I  refer. 
I  have  several  friends  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  many  in  State  and  local  health 
departments  who  admit  of  their  disappoint- 
ment that  both  branches  of  Congress  have 
passed  social  security  medical  legislation  In 
which  trained  medical  personnel  are  excluded 
In  favor  of  social  workers  In  the  control, 
operation,  and  management  of  medical  bene- 
fits to  be  provided.  They  believe  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  enter  medical 
care  In  a  big  way.  the  medical  departments 
and  medical  personnel  within  government  (at 
all  levels) .  should  administer  such  programs. 
With  their  contentions  I  agree;  that  is,  If 
government  Is  to  enter  the  field,  surely  the 
educated  and  trained  physicians  of  govern- 
ment are  much  more  qualified  In  medical 
matters  than  are  social  workers. 

Surely,  If  this  legislative  proposal,  which 
you  are  today  considering,  represents  the 
hastily  concocted  counterthrust  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  regain  parity,  or  assume 
dominance,  of  the  medical  matters;  In  retali- 
ation to  the  social  security  bill  which  favors 
"social  worker"  control;  then  this  effort  of 
theirs  must  be  rejected,  because  In  Its  haste 
( or  for  other  reasons )  It  falls  to  produce  good 
results  by  offering  anything  tangible  or  new 
in  medical  advance,  by  offering  no  new  treat- 
ments or  examinations  not  now  being  of- 
fered, by  operating  with  the  same  number  of 
trained  physicians  and  technicians  now 
actively  and  visually  engaged,  by  threaten- 
ing to  draw  skills  away  from  needy  areas  not 
adjacent  to  the  large  medical  centers  which 
It  proposes  to  establish,  and  by  surely  pro- 
ducing a  "siphoning  off"  of  young  general 
practitioners  from  rural  and  semlrural  areas, 
compounding  many  problems  of  physician 
shortages  well  projected  to  all  of  you,  al- 
though the  ratio  of  physician  to  patient  re- 
mains the  same,  thanks  to  a  self-policed 
medical  profession. 

The  committee  should  be  aware  that  errors 
are  Important  and  existent  In  a  game  where 
the  stakes  are  high,  and  Federal  medical  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayers'  moneys  total  25 
percent,  or  $9  billion  of  the  total  $36  billion 
our  Nation  annually  spends  for  health,  and 
both  figures  are  and  will  jiccelerate  rapidly. 

May  I  suggest  to  this  committee  that  It 
declare  a  moratorium  on  any  medical  legis- 
lation imtU  opportunity  has  been  provided 
the  committee  with  ample  time  to  examine 
closely  this  power  struggle.  I  suggest  that 
you  consider  conducting  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation. Your  action  will  be  applauded 
by  public  health  personnel  In  all  levels  of 
government.  Though  I  remain  stanchly 
opposed  to  the  Federal  Government  moving 
In  on  the  private  practice  of  medicine,  as  a 
legislator.  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  assist 
In  coordinating  Government  activities  In 
health,  to  produce  the  best  results.  It  Is 
not  fair  to  the  American  taxpayers,  nor  Is 
It  fair  to  the  best  Interests  of  persons  In  need 
of  health  services,  that  Federal  agencies  In 
this  field  be  permitted  to  engage  In  power 
struggles  for  power's  sake.  Finally,  let  us 
allow  time  to  see  the  eflfect  such  as  abuse 
factors,  doctor  (medical  student)  recruit- 
ment and  others  Incident  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  H.R.  6675,  as  amended. 


Long  ago.  Congress  should  have  defined 
clearly  the  role  of  physicians  In  Government 
service.  Long  ago  Congress  should  have  ele- 
vated a  single  service  of  Government  physi- 
cians to  that  of  a  Department  of  Health 
and  tiimed  over  to  It  the  administration  of 
all  Federal  medical  programs  with  a  single 
exception  of  military  medicine. 

Had  this  been  done,  we  would  not  today 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  that  an  agency 
with  no  medical  expertise  would  be  taking 
over  the  operation  of  a  program  beyond  their 
competence;  nor  would  this  111-concelved 
legislation  be  before  you  today.  Refiect  on 
the  fact  that  currently  the  best  medicine 
of  a  public  health  nature,  or  preventive 
nature,  such  as  we  truly  envision  In  the 
war  on  stroke,  cancer,  and  heart  disease, 
occiirs  when  administered  by  and  through 
the  various  departments  of  health  in  the 
States  of  the  Union.  They  are  set  up  sepa- 
rately, have  the  tradition,  are  staffed  with 
medics  and  proper  ancillary  personnel  (In- 
cluding trained  medical  social  workers),  and 
habitually  coordinate  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  personnel  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  as  It  should  be  at  all  levels. 
I  urge  your  pensive  consideration  and  with- 
holding of  precipitous  action  at  a  time  when 
sacred  cows  are  choking  channels  of  good 
government,  preempting  professional  pre- 
rogatives, and  robbing  breakthroughs  In  re- 
search— ^to  say  naught  of  bankrupting  the 
Nation. 
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Cost  of  Living  Allowances  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  DUU5KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1 
of  this  year  an  Executive  order  was  issued 
which  nearly  wipes  out  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing allowance  for  Federal  employees  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  is  an  allowance  that  was  first  estab- 
lished under  the  Brookhart  Act  in  1930, 
and  is  now  being  granted  to  Government 
workers  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Based  on  reliable  reports  furnished  to 
me,  the  cost  of  living  in  these  four  areas 
has  differed  little,  and  I  am  imable  to 
understand  why  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  singled  out  for  such 
a  drastic  reduction  in  cost  of  living  al- 
lowance. 

I  am  also  strongly  opposed  to  a  bill. 
H.R.  8390,  which  would  further  decrease 
this  meager  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cost  of  living  allowances 
have  served  a  constructive  purpose. 
They  have  provided  incentive  for  at- 
tracting desirable  employees,  and  stabi- 
lized personnel  in  nonforeign  areas. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  action 
in  cutting  the  cost  of  living  allowances 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
undoubtedly  aggravate  existing  problems 
which  have  necessitated  special  atten- 
tion from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
particularly  since  the  transfer  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Atlanta  to  the  New  York 
post  ofiBce  region. 


There  are  also  serious  political  impli- 
cations Involved  in  this  action  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  allowance.    It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion took  this  action  solely  on  the  basis 
of  its  assumed  obligation  to  administer 
cost  of  living  allowance  under  Executive 
Order  10000.    However,  this  is  bound  to 
have  some  significant  and  direct  effect 
on  the  political  situation  in  Puerto  Rico, 
particularly — both    internally    and    ex- 
ternally.     Historically    and    culturally, 
Puerto  Rico  has  close  bonds  with  all  of 
South  America.    In  view  of  the  recent 
development  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
we  should  not  underestimate  the  adverse 
propaganda  effects  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  allowance.     Puerto  Rico  is  a 
showcase  of  democracy  in  action.    What 
happens  there  is  bound  to  affect  the  ma- 
jor   effort    we    are    making    in    South 
America  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.   Puerto  Rico,  itself,  is  split  into 
three  major  political  movements,  ori- 
ented toward  preservation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth status,  statehood,  and  inde- 
pendence, the  latter  sparked  by  a  strong 
nationalist  movement. 

Large  numbers  of  Americans  of  Puerto 
Rican  descent  feel  strongly  that  they  are 
victims  of  racial  discrimination  in  a 
number  of  major  areas,  such  as  employ- 
ment, housing,  and  education.  They  re- 
spond strongly  to  any  move  which,  from 
their  point  of  view,  adversely  affects 
their  status — political,  economic,  or  so- 
cial, whether  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  of  last  year, 
hearings  were  held  on  a  bill,  H.R.  7401, 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  now  proposed. 
With  respect  to  this  bill.  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, stated  in  part: 

We  urge  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation in  order  that  the  pay  principles  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  may  be  properly 
applied  In  the  areas  where  the  allowances 
are  now  paid. 

On  June  1,  1965,  testifying  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Compensation, 
Chairman  Macy  frankly  conceded  that 
the  pay  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration could,  at  best,  be  expected  to 
hold  the  line  and  prevent  a  worsening  of 
the  gap  in  comparability  with  respect  to 
pay  for  postal  and  Federal  employees  as 
of  the  survey  taken  March  1964.  He 
further  conceded  that  an  increase  of  at 
least  five-tenths  of  1  percent  would  be 
necessary  to  reach  real  comparability, 
and  even  this  would  have  a  1-year  gap 
built  in. 

When  it  comes  to  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  living  allowance,  the  Commission  has 
moved  most  resolutely  and  on  this  as- 
pect, alleged  comparability  must  be  ab- 
solute and  current,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Commission's  approach  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  challenge  the  surveys 
that  were  used  in  arriving  at  the  Com- 
mission's conclusions,  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  reducing  the  cost-of-living 
allowance.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
all  that  the  Commission  has  presented 
to  substantiate  its  fiscal  conclusions  are 
summaries  of  the  results  of  surveys  taken 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
No  representative  of  affected  employees 
was  ever  consulted  or  advised  concerning 


specific  methods  and  criteria  utilized  in 
the   survey.     Further,    the    Bureau   of 
Labor  Statistics  was  cited  as  the  author- 
ity for  surveys  tsiken  earlier  this  year  in 
Hawaii  and  Altiska,  but  neither  the  Com- 
mission nor  the  Bureau  was  involved  in 
the  most  recent  survey  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.     In  these  in- 
stances, I  understand  the  Department  of 
State  conducted  the  survey,  and  this  De- 
partment has  no  particular  mission  in 
this  area.    Surveys  conducted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affected  employees  show 
that  actual  living  costs  in  San  Juan,  for 
example,  are  20  percent  above  costs  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.    It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's so-called  survey  compared  unlike 
things,  such  as  hamburgers  with  steaks. 
The    president    of    the    International 
Ladies    Garment   Workers    Union,    Mr. 
David   Dubinsky,   was   recently   quoted, 
from  a  statement  he  made  before  a  Sen- 
ate labor  subcommittee,  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  San  Juan  was  29  percent  higher 
than  in  Washington,  D.C.    A  conserva- 
tive survey  taken  by  employees  them- 
selves last  year  shows  cost  20  percent 
higher  in  San  Juan  as  against  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  following  is  a  quote  from  Chair- 
man Macy's  letter  with  respect  to  H.R. 
7401  last  year: 

You  will  see  that  the  survey  findings  show 
that  private  enterprise  salary  rates  in  Alaska 
are  rather  substantially  above  mainland  pri- 
vate enterprise  averages.  On  the  other  hand, 
In  both  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  the  private 
enterprise  salaries  are  shown  to  be  generally 
less  than  those  on  the  mainland. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  year  the  Com- 
mission found  grounds  for  excluding  re- 
duction of  cost-of-living  allowance  In 
Hawaii.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  Hawaii  has  increased  ab- 
normally in  past  months  as  against  that 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  cost-of-living  allowance  for  Ha- 
waii, as  well  as  Alaska,  but  this  empha- 
sizes the  distinction  that  has  been  made. 

In  that  same  letter.  Chairman  Macy 
also  stated,  with  reference  to  the  phasing 
out  of  cost-of-living  allowance  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  6  years: 

We  believe  that  even  where  Increase  base 
rates  are  not  warranted,  the  allowances  can 
be  terminated  through  a  series  of  small  re- 
ductions so  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
no  employee  will  receive  less  gross  compensa- 
tion than  he  Is  now  getting,  provided  that 
statutory  adjustments  are  made  annually  to 
refiect  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  findings  on 
national  averages  of  private  enterprise  sal- 
aries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  utilizing  step  7,  level  4  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  as  the  median, 
postal  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  face  a 
net  loss  of  $600  in  take -home  pay  in  this 
first  year,  with  reduction  of  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance  from  121/2  to  5  percent. 
Virgin  Island  employees  with  a  reduction 
from  15  to  5  percent  face  an  even  greater 
loss  in  net  take-home  pay  between  now 
and  July  1, 1966.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  must  import  virtually 
all  manufactured  and  finished  products, 
with  a  significant  increase  in  cost  for 
even  the  smallest  household  item  of  daily 
use. 


In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  residents 
suffer  certain  financial  disabilities  by 
virtue  o'  their  Commonwealth  status, 
which  places  them  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage as  against  residents  of  the  main- 
land. A  new  Chevrolet,  for  example, 
costs  over  $1,000  more  in  San  Juan  than 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
purchaser  must  pay  from  $200  to  $300  for 
the  license  plates  in  the  first  year,  plus 
proportionately  reduced  amounts  in  the 
years  following.  Further,  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
denied,  for  example,  the  benefits  of  re- 
cently reduced  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles, TV  sets,  and  so  forth. 

The  reduction  of  the  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance at  this  time  has  created  much 
bitterness  among  the  affected  employees. 
They  consider  it  highly  discriminatory. 
Newspapers  in  San  Juan  have  given  it 
considerable  prominence  in  recent 
months.  From  an  editorial  point  of  view, 
they  are  xmiversally  indignant.  For  ex- 
ample, a  typical  comment  appeared  in 
the  San  Juan  Star  on  July  15, 1965,  under 
the  headline  "Blue  Collar  Pay  Rates  Are 
Hiked,"  which  read: 

As  down  goes  the  cost-of-living  allowance 
for  white  collar  Federal  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico,  up  goes  the  pay  for  the  blue  collar 
workers  for  the  Navy. 

The  item  stated  further  that  942  em- 
ployees at  Roosevelt  Roads,  and  the 
Naval  Station  in  San  Juan,  would  receive 
a  7.7-percent  raise,  starting  with  the  first 
pay  period  after  July  14. 

This  is  to  point  out  that  while  the 
Commission  has  been  quick  to  equate 
postal  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
those  on  the  mainland,  distinct  differ- 
ences are  being  ignored.  Postal  em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico,  especially  letter 
carriers  and  window  clerks,  must  be  able 
to  speak  both  English  and  Spanish.  Un- 
less they  are  able  to  do  so,  and  this  ap- 
plies only  somewhat  less  to  other  em- 
ployees, they  cannot  possibly  be  of  any 
value.  Apparently,  the  Commission  re- 
gards this  unusual  requirement  quite 
casually.  There  is  no  such  requirement 
on  the  mainland.  Has  this  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  bringing 
this  inequity  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  seek 
immediate  action  on  H.R.  568,  which 
would  terminate  the  economic  injustice 
imposed  by  the  Commission,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  survey  which  would  in- 
clude appropriate  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  affected  employees. 


The  Easy  Chair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  vital  foreign  aid  programs  today  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  has  bene- 
fited many  people  in  Latin  America,  and 
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has  helped  to  win  for  the  United  States 
many  new  friends.  However,  some  self- 
imposed  critics  of  our  aid  programs  have 
unjustly  commented  about  the  work  in 
Latin  America  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  about  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Clarence  Moore,  publisher  of  the  Times 
of  Havana,  in  exile,  has  captured,  in  a 
recent  column  in  his  newspaper,  the  un- 
fairness of  these  critics.  His  brilliant, 
almost  classic  commentary  on  the  Al- 
liance, and  on  a  speech  by  James  H. 
Boren,  director  of  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance Programs,  ought  to  be  read  by  all, 
and  I  therefore,  commend  it  to  your 
attention : 

The  East  Chair 
(By  Clarence  Moore) 

Apt  quotations  are  always  a  pleasure  to 
discover  and  a  further  pleasure  to  pass  along. 
One  of  these  turned  up  the  other  day  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  that  compendlvun  of 
words  good  and  bad. 

It  caught  the  fancy  of  President  Johnson 
who  used  it  a  weelc  or  two  later  In  partial 
form  In  a  speech  and.  In  turn,  must  have  im- 
pressed Time  magazine  since  It  chose  to 
quote  Johnson's  speech,  including  the  words 
I  found  and  liked.  My  earliest  attribution 
is  to  an  AID  official  speaking  before  the 
Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance  early 
in  May  of  this  year.  Where  he  came  by  his 
source  is  not  known,  but  he  told  the  Part- 


ners with  some  bitterness  of  earlier  expe- 
riences. 

He  had  formerly  been  assigned  with  AID  In 
Peru.  He  had  worked  long  hours  In  the 
slums  and  the  barrladas  In  close  touch  with 
the  federations  of  campeslnos.  It  was  back- 
breaking  work  that  took  him  Into  the  source 
waters  of  the  Andes  where  he  came  down 
with  chills  and  fever.  Later,  back  In  the 
United  States,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
chills  and,  on  his  way  to  a  doctor,  turned  on 
his  radio  to  a  well-known  commentator.  The 
commentator  described  all  AID  officials  as 
vagrants  who  drank  martinis  before  break- 
fast and  then  went  to  plush  offices  where  they 
thought  up  ways  to  waste  the  U.S.  tax  dollar. 
After  announcing  his  pride  at  being  an  offi- 
cial of  AID  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  Job, 
the  AID  executive  told  the  Partners  a  story 
from  long  ago : 

"To  that  commentator,  and  to  those  arm- 
chair critics  who  parrot  his  cliches.  I  say  with 
Gen.  Lucius  Paulus.  as  he  said  In  the  second 
century  B.C.  'conunanders  should  be  coun- 
seled chiefly  by  persons  of  known  talent  and 
those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action.' 
General  Paulus  went  on  to  say: 

"  'If,  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war 
which  I  am  to  conduct,  let  him  not  refuse 
the  assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  him  come 
with  me  into  Macedonia. 

"  'He  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a  tent, 
even  his  traveling  charges  shall  be  defrayed. 
But  if  he  thinks  this  Is  too  much  trouble, 
and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  city  life  to  the 


tolls  of  war,  let  him  not  on  land  assume  the 
office  of  a  pilot.'  " 

The  Alliance  Is  surrounded  by  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  critics  who  have  no  han- 
kering to  go  to  Macedonia.  These  persons 
are  quite  willing  to  take  their  soundings  from 
the  repose  of  their  city  rooms.  Few  of  them 
have  ever  pitched  their  tents  outside  the  lim- 
ited jurisdiction  of  their  own  circulation 
managers. 

The  general  seems  to  have  had  them  pegged 
pretty  well  over  2,000  years  ago  If  he  were 
around  today,  he  would  find  that  It  can  still 
be  awfully  lonely  In  Macedonia. 

As  Mr.  Moore's  column  indicated,  Mr. 
Boren  has  been  among  our  ablest  work- 
ers for  AID.  I  understand  that  two 
American  coworkers  of  his  in  Lima, 
Peru,  Dr.  Keating  and  Dr.  Mike  Chiap- 
petta  had  given  him  the  quotation  "come 
with  me  into  Macedonia."  Mr.  Boren 
found  it  useful  in  encouraging  friends 
and  visitors  to  see  Lima  as  well  as  the 
rural  countryside.  In  fact,  the  quota- 
tion has  proved  to  be  so  meaningful  that 
other  Government  officials  who  saw  it  on 
his  wall,  where  he  fittingly  had  framed 
it,  have  besieged  Mr.  Boren  with  nu- 
merous requests  for  copies,  which  he  has 
supplied.  Hopefully,  armchair  critics  of 
AID  will  soon  become  acquainted  with 
this  quotation,  too,  and  paying  its  heed, 
would  learn  about  AID  firsthand  by 
going,  "into  Macedonia." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29, 1965 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  R.  Cecil  Mills,  D.D..  Canaan  Bap- 
tist Church.  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and 
He  shall  direct  thy  paths. 

Lord  of  every  land  and  nation,  we 
thank  Thee  for  men  whose  faith  in  Thee 
has  made  them  great  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Make  us  realize  that  only 
those  lands  are  truly  prosperous  and 
happy  whose  leaders  are  led  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  As  we  give  Thee  thanks 
for  courageous  Christian  leadership  in 
the  days  gone  by.  we  pray  Thee  for  men 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  our  Nation  dur- 
ing these  troubled  days  in  whose  hearts 
is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  whose  great- 
est ambition  is  to  serve  Thee  and  do 
Thy  will.  So  shall  o\|r  beloved  land  ful- 
fill the  mission  Thou  hast  appointed  unto 
it. 

Give  us  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  not 
only  for  personal  sins  but  also  for  the 
great  collective  sins  of  mankind,  from 
which  we  cannot  escape  a  share  of  re- 
sponsibility. Help  us  to  believe  in  the 
saving  power  of  the  Gospel  when  ap- 
plied through  the  lives  of  redeemed  men 
to  the  sins  of  society.  Let  us  never  be 
complacent  or  at  ease  so  long  as  our 
fellow  men  are  unjustly  oppressed. 

And   grant   unto   us   universal   peace 
and  good  will  among  all  men. 
In  His  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  public  lands. 


the  second  deals  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  prisoners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1966 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7997)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  and  ofllces, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Thomas, 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Boland,  Shipley, 
GiAiMo,  Mahon.  Jonas,  Minshall,  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  and  Bow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COAST  GUARD 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  midnight, 
July  29,  to  file  reports  on  the  bills  H.R. 
8027  and  H.R.  6964. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  are  those  bills? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  Law  Enforcement  Association,  and 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY, SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANIONG  AND  CUR- 
RENCY, SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DO- 
MESTIC FINANCE 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENTS 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  492)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  492 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  statements  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  July  28,  1965,  on  the 
Nation's  commitment  in  Vietnam;  and  that 
fifty  thousand  additional  copies  shall  be 
printed,  of  which  thirty  thousand  copies  shall 
be  for  the  House  document  room  and  twenty 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  Senate  doc- 
ument room. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration: 

Office  of  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  29,  1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  contests  for 
seats  In  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  Augusta  Wheadon  against 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer  against  Jamie  L.  Whltten, 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Missis- 
sippi, Annie  DeVine  against  Prentiss  Walker, 
and  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Victoria  Jackson  Gray  against  Wil- 
liam M.  Colmer,  notices  of  which  have 
been  filed  In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House;  and  also  transmit  herewith  original 
testimony,  papers,  and  documents  relating 
thereto.  Including  the  copy  of  the  unsigned 
notice  to  contest  the  election  held  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  related  papers. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  approved 
March  2,  1887,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
contested-election  cases,"  the  Clerk  has 
opened  and  printed  the  testimony  In  the 
above  cases  as  seemed  proper  to  the  Clerk, 
there  being  complete  disagreement  by  the 
parties  as  to  the  portions  of  the  testimony 
to  be  printed,  the  notice  of  contest,  the 
answer  thereto  and  original  papers  and  ex- 
hibits have  been  sealed  up  and  are  ready  to 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Two  copies  of  the  printed  testimony  in 
the  aforesaid  cases  have  been  mailed  to  the 
contestants,  and  the  same   number  to  the 


contestees,  which  together  with  briefs  of  the 
parties,  when  received,  will  be  laid  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  to  which  the  matter 
shall  be  referred. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  210] 

Bonner  Jones,  Mo.  Redlin 

Bow  Karth  Resnick 

Cahlll  Keogh  Ryan 

Colmer  Lindsay  Shipley 

Conyers  McEwen  Sickles 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Michel  Toll 

Halleck  Morton  Ullman 

Harvey,  Ind.  Powell  Watson 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
to  provide  grants  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollu- 
tion of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  House  amendments  there- 
to, insist  upon  the  House  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Fallon,  Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Cramer,  and  Baldwin, 


H.R.  9750,  H.R.  9869,  AND  H.R.  9875 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  refer  the  bills,  H.R. 
9750,  H.R.  9869,  and  H.R.  9875,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
state  the  titles  of  those  bills  so  we  may 
know  what  he  is  dealing  with? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  are  identical  bills 
to  H.R.  9743  which  was  re-referred,  at 
the  request  of  the  author  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
having  to  do  with  the  utilization  of  cer- 


tain animals  on  the  basis  of  the  method 
that  the  animals  are  obtained. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREE  ON 
H.R.  5401 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  one  addi- 
tional conferee  to  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  H.R.  5401,  which  is  the 
transportation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  as  the  additional  conferee, 
and  the  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
this  action. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  271  OF 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1954 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8856)  to  amend 
section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H.R.  8856,  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  TMr.  Holi- 
field] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  time 
this  legislation  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  for  consideration.   It  was  previously 
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brought  to  the  floor  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  which  requires  a  two- thirds 
vote  in  the  affirmative.  The  vote  was  216 
to  139  and.  therefore,  the  bill  having 
failed  to  get  two-thirds  in  the  affirmative, 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  up  under  the 
rule  which  allows  an  hour  for  each  side 
to  present  their  case. 

H.R.  8856  would  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  The  five-member  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  unanimously  supports 
this  bill,  as  does  the  Justice  Department. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
also  unanimously  recommends  that  this 
bill  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this  bill, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  recommends  its  enact- 
ment, were  explained  in  my  statement  on 
the  floor  on  July  12.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  in  light  of  the  comprehensive  report 
on  this  bill  filed  by  our  committee,  I  will 
simply  point  out  several  significant  facts 
about  H.R.  8856. 

First.  Because  of  the  interest  which 
has  been  generated  concerning  the  dis- 
pute over  the  overhead  powerline.  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  perhaps  the  most  press- 
ing reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  I 
refer  to  the  potential  threat  that  is  posed 
by  an  interpretation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  would  allow  every 
local  governing  body  to  control  AEC's 
own  facilities  for  the  generation  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  power.  The  effect  of 
such  an  interpretation  of  congressional 
intent  is  most  serious.  The  Chairman  of 
the  AEC,  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  again  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  our  committee  in 
a  letter  dated  July  14.  1965  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  daily  Record  on  July  27,  at 
page  A4121.    Dr.  Seaborg  said: 

III  reviewing  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  Monday  concerning  the  bill  to 
amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
we  noted  confusion  on  the  part  of  some  par- 
ticlp'^nts  concerning  the  urgency  of  the  need 
'or  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  greatly  concerned  that 
If  the  bill  Is  not  passed,  there  may  be  at  any 
time,  interferences  with  the  conduct  of  major 
AEC  program  missions  due  to  the  limitations 
placed  on  this  agency's  authority  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Many  AEC  Installations,  including  those  In- 
volved in  production  of  weapons  and  weapons 
materials,  which  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  reliable  sources  of  electric 
power,  have  been  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  that 
decision.  The  subject  bill  would  remove  that 
potential  threat  and  restore  to  AEC  the  same 
powers  possessed  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  by  repeat- 
ing it.  It  will  "restore  to  AEC  the  same 
powers  possessed  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies." and  possessed  by  the  AEC  up  until 
this  particular  decision,  and  used  by  the 
AEC  on  numerous  occasions. 

I  read  further  from  Dr.  Seaborg's  let- 
ter: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  therefore 
supports  the  early  passage  of  this  bill  be- 
cause of  Its  Impact  on  the  national  defense 
and  security. 

As  stated  in  our  committee's  report, 
even  if  there  were  no  dispute  over  this 
Stanford  powerline  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  without  further  delay. 

Second.  There  were  some  questions 
raised  by  Members  of  the  House  on  July 


12  as  to  why  Congress  does  not  simply  do 
nothing  about  clarifying  section  271  until 
all  possible  judicial  remedies  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  Government.  Some 
have  questioned  whether  it  is  proper  for 
Congress  to  reaffirm  what  it  meant  when 
it  enacted  section  271,  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  passed  on  this  matter. 

I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  those 
who  ask  these  questions,  because  there  is 
no  member  of  our  committee  who  de- 
sires, in  any  way,  to  interfere  with  nor- 
mal judicial  procedures.  This  is  impor- 
tant. Of  course,  H.R.  8856  does  no  such 
thing. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  Members 
attention  to  a  letter  dated  July  16,  1965, 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  which  I 
placed  in  the  daily  Record  on  July  26  at 
page  A4052.  In  this  letter  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  supports  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  8856  even  though  further  judicial 
review  could  still  be  sought  by  the  Grov- 
ernment  and  points  out  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  a  delay  in  enactment  of  this 
bill.  As  I  have  said,  the  full  text  of  this 
letter  is  printed  in  the  daily  Record. 

This  bill  does  not  make  new  law;  it 
merely  clarifies  what  Congress  meant  all 
along  when  it  passed  section  271.  Is  it 
reasonable  for  Congress  to  sit  back  and 
leave  to  the  courts  the  resolution  of  a 
problem  which  involves  solely  the  in- 
tent of  Congress? 

Let  me  repeat  that:  Is  it  reasonable 
for  Congress  to  sit  back  and  leave  to  the 
courts  the  resolution  of  a  problem  which 
involves  solely  the  intent  of  Congress? 
To  do  that  would  be  to  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  must  also  consider  the  effect  of 
our  ignoring  this  problem  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government's  accelerator  at 
Stanford.  This  facility  must  have  power. 
I  will  quote  again  from  Dr.  Seaborg's 
July  14  letter  to  our  committee  found  on 
page  A4121  of  the  July  27  daily  Record: 

The  existing  60-kllovolt  power  supply  will 
be  Inadequate  for  project  needs  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1965.  Construction  of  the 
accelerator  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
March  1966.  Unless  220-lcllovolt  power  is 
available  by  then  from  an  additional  power 
line,  maximum  scientific  productivity  of 
research  from  this  $114-mlllion  national 
facility  will  not  be  obtained  and  will  not  be 
reached  until  adequate  power  Is  obtained. 
An  overhead  transmission  line  can  be  con- 
structed In  about  6  month's  time.  (An 
underground  line  will  require  approximately 
24  months  to  construct.  Even  If  started 
now,  undergrounding  of  the  line  would  re- 
sult In  a  delay  In  commencement  of  produc- 
tive operation  of  the  accelerator  by  approxi- 
mately 18  months.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  what  I  have  said 
points  to  a  simple  conclusion — Congress 
should  accept  its  responsibility  and  pass 
this  proposed  legislation  without  further 
delay.  I  reiterate  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee unanimously  favors  .i.R.  8856,  and 
urges  its  adoption. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  depart 
from  my  prepared  statement  and  com- 
ment on  what  is  at  stake  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  the 
telephone  and  powerlines  that  you  see 
here  in  this  photograph.  These  are  in 
the  county  of  San  Mateo,  which  is  a 
party  to  the  court  action.  Here  are  some 
structures  now  existing  in  the  city  of 


Woodslde.  You  can  notice  the  double 
pole  60  feet  high  with  all  of  the  super- 
structure on  it.  This  is  La  Canada  Road 
in  the  city  of  Woodslde.  You  will  note 
60-foot-high  poles  with  powerlines  on 
them,  with  telephone  cables  down  be- 
low. This  is  the  road  on  which  they 
want  to  put  the  Federal  powerline  un- 
derground. Remember  that  there  are 
2,488  poles  like  this  in  the  city  of  Wood- 
side  now.  Some  of  those  poles  have  been 
installed  after  the  temporary  city  ordi- 
nance was  passed  in  1964,  and  they  vio- 
lated their  own  ordinance  by  waiver  in 
doing  so.  This  ordinance  was  passed 
after  the  authorization  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  accelerator.  They 
renewed  the  ordinance  for  1  year  in  1965. 
It  is  a  temporary  ordinance  which  if  not 
extended  will  automatically  expire  with- 
in a  year  of  adoption.  It  was  passed  only 
after  AEC  advised  the  town  it  would  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings. 

Now  I  want  to  show  a  specimen  of 
cable  to  you.  This  is  the  kind  of  cable 
that  would  be  used  to  put  the  existing 
Woodslde  distribution  lines  under- 
ground. It  would  cost  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000  a  mile.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  simple  device  could  be  put 
underground,  the  city  of  Woodslde  has 
not  spent  one  dime  in  putting  their  own 
lines  underground  and  thus  eliminating 
their  own  2,488  poles.  So  when  we  are 
talking  about  electric  powerlines  here,  we 
are  talking  about  two  kinds — distribu- 
tion lines  and  heavy  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines.  When  we  are  talking  about 
heavy  voltage  transmission,  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  220-kilovolt  lines.  We 
need  two  of  these  9-inch  diameter  con- 
duits to  get  the  same  kind  of  wattage 
that  we  have  in  one  3-phase  overhead 
line.  This  is  the  copper  conductor.  This 
is  the  insulation,  and  by  1971  we  will 
need  two  9-inch  conduits  like  this  if  we 
go  underground.  Tremendous  heat  is 
generated  in  this  steel  pipe.  It  has  to  be 
carried  off  by  oil  pumped  at  200  pounds 
per  square  inch  pressure  and  cooled  and 
recirculated  as  cool,  dry  oil.  It  would 
cost  $1  million  a  mile  to  put  the  required 
two  conduits  underground. 

Remember  that  this  is  a  national  ac- 
celerator for  the  use  of  scientists  all  over 
the  United  States.  This  was  an  acceler- 
ator authorized  by  your  Congress  as  well 
as  mine.  Originally  it  was  intended  to 
put  the  lines  up  on  large  towers  which 
would  have  cost  only  $668,000,  to  put  the 
line  in  for  the  5  miles.  However,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  esthetic  desires 
of  the  community  the  AEC  agreed  to  the 
better  looking  steel  pole  structures  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $1  million. 

Now  I  want  to  show  you  the  terri- 
tory involved.  This  dark  green  area  here 
on  the  map  on  page  24  of  the  May  1965 
committee  hearing  record  is  the  town  of 
Woodslde.  The  rest  is  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ty. I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  at 
this  time  a  220-kilovolt  line  comes  across 
this  way,  across  the  city  of  Palo  Alto,  a 
larger  city. 

It  comes  around  San  Mateo  County, 
crosses  the  tip  of  Woodside  and  goes  on 
around.  Tapping  Into  that  is  the  220- 
kilovolt  line  we  expect  to  put  in  along  the 
Scopsville  Route.  We  are  not  going  to 
put  in  the  ordinary  120-foot  towers  which 
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you  put  in  in  your  State  and  we  put  in  my 
part  of  the  State.  As  a  concession  to 
these  people  in  Woodside  we  are  going  to 
put  in  lower  height  ornamental  steel 
poles.  These  pole  structures  come  in  as 
one-pole,  two-pole  and  three-pole  struc- 
tures. This  is  a  picture  of  a  two-pole 
structure.  It  is  made  of  steel.  It  is  70 
feet  high.  It  is  10  feet  higher  than  these 
existing  60-foot  wooden  poles  with 
myriads  of  crossarms  which  you  see  in 
these  pictures  of  Woodside  today.  There 
will  be  three -pole  structures  in  the  city 
of  Woodside  1,000  feet  apart;  one  struc- 
ture has  one  pole,  one  has  two  poles,  and 
one  has  three  poles  in  the  structure  itself. 
These  poles  will  have  three  lines  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  heat  from 
these  lines  will  be  dissipated  in  the  air  as 
is  the  heat  from  all  high  voltage  220  kilo- 
volts  and  above  transmission  lines  at  this 
time  in  the  United  States,  except  35  miles 
of  underground  line — and  I  will  get  to 
that  in  a  minute.  Three  of  these  1- 
inch  diameter  lines  will  carry  the  neces- 
sary wattage  to  this  accelerator  at  220 
kilovolts. 

The  Federal  Government  can  put  this 
ornamental  line  in  for  $1,050,000.  If  we 
go  imderground  with  two  of  those  9-inch 
diameter  conduits  it  will  cost  $1  million 
a  mile  or  a  total  of  $5,400,000.  This  is 
what  you  are  voting  on,  you  Members 
who  are  interested  in  economy.  You  are 
going  to  vote  whether  to  spend  $5,400,000 
to  get  electricity  to  this  national  facility 
or  you  are  going  to  spend  $1,050,000,  a 
difference  of  better  than  $4  million. 

But  you  are  going  to  do  another  thing. 
You  are  going  to  set  a  precedent  for  put- 
ting high-voltage  lines  underground. 
You  are  going  to  set  a  precedent  so  that 
any  little  locality  can  come  in  and  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  That 
is  what  the  precedent  means  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  stand.  Any  city  can  say  you 
cannot  take  a  heavy  voltage  Federal  line 
across  it;  any  county  can  say  that. 

What  will  this  cost  you  in  the  future, 
if  you  allow  this  precedent  to  stand? 
You  are  going  to  be  told  about  beauty 
today.  You  are  going  *o  be  told  about  the 
President's  plan  for  beauty.  But  when 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  had  their  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington, this  subject  matter  was  imder 
consideration  and  the  participants  recog- 
nized the  difference  between  high  and 
low  voltage  lines.  Mr.  Swidler,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  said 
that  while  putting  in  ordinary  distri- 
bution lines  underground  is  feasible,  it 
is  not  yet  feasible  to  put  all  the  heavy 
transmission  lines  underground.  I  refer 
you  to  page  36  of  our  hearing  record. 

As  I  said  before,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 35  miles  of  these  high  voltage 
lines — 220  kilovolts  or  above — in  the 
United  States;  20  of  them  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

They  are  in  service  tunnels  where  they 
can  get  to  them  to  fix  them  in  the  event 
something  goes  wrong,  if  the  oil  stops 
pumping,  if  moisture  gets  into  the  line 
and  there  is  a  short,  you  have  to  find  the 
melting  and  you  have  to  fix  it. 

If  an  overhead  line  happens  to  be 
damaged  you  can  fix  it  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  laid  the 
proposition  before  you,  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  it.  You  are  going  to  hear 
a  lot  this  afternoon  from  the  opponents 
of  this  measure.  I  intend  to  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  answer  such  argu- 
ments as  are  brought  up. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  this  is  the  second  time  this  bill  has 
been  considered  by  the  committee.  I 
would  like  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger]  for  the  diligent 
and  effective  work  he  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  and  also  to  Mr. 
Clapp  and  Mr.  McCloskey  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  appearances  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  presentation,  if 
persuasiveness  in  putting  over  a  case 
were  the  guidelines  under  which  we 
should  exercise  a  judgment  instead  of 
the  facts  then  I  would  be  voting  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia today.  He  certainly  has  done  as 
much  as  he  can  with  the  kind  of  case 
that  he  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R. 8856. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  [Mr. 
Holifield]  has  summarized  the  reasons 
for  our  committee's  recommendation 
that  this  bill  be  enacted.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation,  and  my  belief  that 
this  legislation  is  needed  for  reasons 
which  transcend  the  dispute  over  the 
Stanford  powerline.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  pertinent  facts  we 
considered  concerning  the  powerline 
dispute. 

TRANSMISSION    VERSUS   DISTRIBUTION    LINES 

The  line  in  question  is  a  high-voltage — 
220  kilovolts — transmission  line.  Un- 
like the  case  of  lower  voltage  electric 
distribution  lines  which  carry  electricity 
directly  to  homes,  stores,  and  so  forth, 
the  experts  have  concluded  that  burial 
of  high-voltage  transmission  lines  for 
so-called  esthetic  reasons  is  not  war- 
ranted, because  the  cost  for  burying 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  relatively  low 
cost  for  burying  low-voltage  distribution 
lines. 

The  cost,  for  example,  for  a  220,000- 
volt  underground  transmission  line  is  10 
to  20  times  as  expensive  per  mile  as  a 
typical  12,000-volt  underground  distri- 
bution line.  The  estimated  cost  of  such 
an  underground  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion line  is  approximately  $500,000  per 
mile  and  the  comparable  cost  for  an  un- 
dergroimd  low-voltage  distribution  line 
is  approximately  $30,000. 

The  committee  has  received  an  esti- 
mate that  if  the  American  public  were 
to  start  subsidizing  underground  installa- 
tion in  cases  where  overhead  lines  would 
normally  be  used,  the  extra  cost  of  elec- 
tric lines  for  new  construction  in  the 
next  12  to  15  years  would  be  roughly 
$50  billion.  This  is  without  counting 
conversion  of  existing  overhead  lines. 


THE   ADDITIONAL  COST  TO  THE  TAXPAYERS  OF  AN 
UNDERGROUND    LINE 

The  net  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  of  going  under- 
ground in  this  particular  case  must  be 
viewed  as  well  over  $4  million.  More- 
over, this  amount  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  costs  associated  with  delaying 
completion  of  the  Stanford  accelerator 
project.  At  this  point,  constructing  the 
line  underground  could  take  about  12 
to  18  months  longer  than  constructing 
an  overhead  line.  Unless  power  is  avail- 
able when  the  facility  is  completed,  its 
full  use  will  not  be  possible.  The  tangi- 
ble and  intangible  costs  of  this  delay 
should  therefore  be  added  to  the  burden 
which  the  taxpayer  would  be  asked  to 
assume  if  this  line  went  underground. 

THE   FALSE    ESTHETICS    ISSX7K 

The  AEC  has  taken  several  unusual 
steps  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
proposed  overhead  powerline.  At  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  AEC  has  agreed  to  use 
specially  designed,  relatively  short  orna- 
mental poles  to  carry  a  single  transmis- 
sion line,  although  a  double  line  suspend- 
ed from  conventional  120-foot  transmis- 
sion towers  would  have  been  cheaper 
and  more  advantageous  from  a  project 
standpoint.  A  total  of  36  E>ole  structures 
are  involved  in  this  controversy,  three 
of  which  are  within  the  town  of  Wood- 
side.  The  AEC  is  willing  to  accept  the 
substantial  added  cost  of  these  more  at- 
tractive p>ole  structures,  although  the  net 
effect  is  actually  to  provide  less  reliable 
service  for  the  Stanford  accelerator.  In 
addition,  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
this  line  call  for  clearing  of  land  only 
at  the  pole  structure  sites  themselves. 
and  for  access  to  the  sites.  Accordingly, 
there  will  be  no  unsightly  swath  of 
felled  trees  and  underbrush  such  as  Is 
common  for  most  overhead  powerlines. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  no  adequate 
reason  has  been  provided  to  the  commit- 
tee, during  all  the  hearings  held  on  this 
subject,  why  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  asked  to  shoulder  the 
extra  cost  of  an  underground  line  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  residents,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  Woodside  area  from  an  es- 
thetic standpoint.  There  are  currently 
thousands  of  poles  in  the  Woodside  area, 
and  a  number  have  been  erected  in  the 
town  of  Woodside  and  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ty while  the  controversy  over  the  Stan- 
ford powerline  has  been  going  on.  To 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  local  res- 
idents in  this  case  would  not  only  be 
unjustified,  but  would  open  the  door  to 
charges  of  favoritism,  and  demands  for 
equal  treatment  at  other  Government 
sites  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  see  every  electric  line  in 
the  United  States  underground.  In  my 
city  of  Montebello  there  is  the  march  of 
pole  lines  from  Boulder  Dam,  120  feet 
high.  There  are  no  ornamental  poles  70 
feet  high,  but  a  tower  that  goes  on  across 
the  countryside.  It  would  cost  a  million 
dollars  a  mile  to  put  them  underground. 
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That  is  the  cost  of  putting  these  lines 
underground. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  our  hearings. 
On  page  120  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  said  if  they  put  these  lines  under- 
ground it  would  add  $533,000  annually 
to  the  cost  of  the  electricity  for  as  long 
as  we  use  it.  If  we  used  it  20  years  it  is 
20  times  $533,000.  That  is  the  addi- 
tional cost  in  California  for  putting  these 
lines  underground  on  the  electricity  it- 
self. That  is  only  one  unit. 
Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  President's  wife  has  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  beautifying  the  coun- 
tryside of  this  Nation.  If  so,  and  I  as- 
sume it  is  because  much  publicity  has 
been  given  to  it,  do  we  have  any  indica- 
tion whether  the  President's  wife  ap- 
proves putting  powerlines  aboveground? 
Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  know  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  passed  judgment  on  this 
particular  matter,  but  I  understand  one 
of  these  beautification  committees  has 
considered  this  proposal,  and  also  the 
prospect  of  putting  powerlines  under- 
ground throughout  the  country.  But 
they  thought  that  $50  billion  might  be 
better  spent  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan  1. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  We  have  large  AEC 
installations  in  my  district  in  Tennessee 
and  we  are  very  happy  to  see  those 
powerlines  because  it  indicates  people  are 
working  or  are  going  to  work.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BaldwinI. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  began  hearings  on  a 
series  of  four  highway  beautification  bills 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  this  year.  One  of  these 
bills  recommended  that  Congress  take 
action  to  pass  legislation  to  require  the 
tearing  down  of  all  billboards  on  Federal 
Interstate  highway  routes  except  in  com- 
mercial or  industrially  zoned  areas. 

Another  of  those  bills  recommends 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  to  require 
that  junkyards  be  eliminated  on  Fed- 
eral interstate  highway  routes  except  in 
industrial  or  commercially  zoned  areas. 
Another  of  those  bills  recommended 
that  the  Congress  require  the  States  to 
allocate  3  percent  of  all  the  Federal  in- 
terstate highway  fimds  that  we  grant  to 
the  States  purely  for  highway  beautifica- 
tion purposes. 

The  fourth  of  the  bills  requires  that 
one-third  of  Federal  grants  for  State 
secondary  routes  be  allocated  strictly  for 
highway  beautification  purposes. 

Now  there  could  not  be  a  more  in- 
consistent proposal  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration  than  the  proposal 
that  is  here  before  us  today.    Because 


where  in  the  case  of  the  four  highway 
beautification  bills,  the  administration 
has  said  it  is  a  blot  on  the  national  land- 
scape to  have  billboards  and  junkyards 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  they 
travel  on  these  routes,  the  administra- 
tion in  the  bill  before  us  today  is  pro- 
posing that  it  itself  put  up  poles  that 
will  be  a  detriment  to  the  scenic  beauty 
of  a  small  community — a  very  lovely 
community — that  would  like  to  avoid 
having  this  type  of  high  voltage  line 
overhead. 

If  the  administration  means  what  it 
says  when  it  recommends  to  the  Con- 
gress that  we  pass  legislation  in  the  field 
of  highway  beautification — and  I  might 
say  that  when  it  says  3  percent  of  all  our 
grants  for  Federal  Interstate  highways 
should  go  for  highway  beautification, 
that  means  at  least  $90  million  a  year 
because  we  are  today  allocating  on  a  scale 
of  $3  billion  per  year  for  Federal  inter- 
state highway  grants.  So  the  admin- 
istration is  telling  the  Congress,  we  want 
you  to  spend  $90  million  more  than  be- 
fore purely  for  highway  beautification. 
And  the  administration  further  said. 
We  want  you  to  increase  taxes  to  do 
this. 

The  administration  has  submitted  rec- 
ommendations to  tlie  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  highway  users  tax  for  beauti- 
fication purposes. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  carry  out  the  announced 
intention  of  the  administration  to  work 
toward  and  add  to  the  beautification  of 
our  Nation.  If  we  are  going  to  achieve 
this  objective,  we  should  defeat  this  bill. 
We  should  recognize  the  right  of  the  lo- 
cal community  to  insist  that  these  high- 
voltage  powerlines  be  placed  under- 
ground. This  would  be  the  consistent 
thing  to  do. 

Furthermore,  this  court  case  has  not 
even  gone  through  the  last  stage  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Department  of  Justice  still  has  the  right 
to  appeal  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  It  seems  to  me  in  any  case,  this 
bill  should  be  turned  down  at  this  point 
until  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  ex- 
hausts the  judicial  remedies  available  to 
it  under  the  appeal  procedure  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  this  bill, 
H.R.  8856.  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
defeat  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SaylorL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  wish  that 
this  bill  were  as  simple  as  the  proponents 
say  it  is,  but  It  is  not  a  simple  little 
bill  by  any  manner  of  means.  What  you 
are  being  asked  to  do  here  today  will 
have  very  far-reaching  effects,  far  be- 
yond a  little  town  out  in  California  and 
a  few  little  powerlines  to  a  facility  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmx 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorvun. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No. 

211] 

Baring 

Frledel 

Powell 

Blatnlk 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Bonner 

Fuqua 

Springer 

Bow 

Garmate 

Toll 

CahlU 

Halleck 

Tupper 

Colmer 

Jones.  Mo. 

UUman 

Cramer 

Karth 

Watson 

Diggs 

Keogh 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Lindsay 

FaUon 

McEwen 

Ford, 

McVlcker 

WUllam  D. 

Morton 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert! 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reE>orted  that  that  Committee  hftving 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
88561  to  amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  402 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quoioim,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  as  I  stated, 
this  is  not  a  simple  little  bill.  This  bill 
Is  not  one  just  involving  a  little  town  in 
California  that  has  a  dispute  with  a 
power  company  or  where  a  few  power 
p>oles  apd  lines  shall  be  erected.  This 
bill  determines  whether  or  not  this  Con- 
gress wants  to  do  two  things.  First,  to 
interfere  with  the  judicial  processes  and 
the  courts  of  this  country.  Second,  to 
give  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
PKJwer  it  never  had. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  told  you,  and  the  report 
is  complete,  that  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals has  determined  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  never  had  and  Con- 
gress never  gave  them  the  power  they 
thought  they  had. 

The  town  of  Woodside.  Calif.,  got  into 
a  dispute  with  a  public  utility  as  to  where 
the  public  utility  high  voltage  lines  car- 
rying power  to  a  facility  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  should  be  placed  and 
how  they  should  be  placed. 

The  town  of  Woodside  said  they  had 
the  right  to  determine  this  matter  and 
refused  to  grant  the  public  utility  the 
necessary  rights-of-way.  The  public 
utility  then  went  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  said  in  effect  that  the 
AEC  was  being  challenged.  The  AEC 
wrote  the  town  mayor  that  they  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  have  to  ac- 
quire portions  of  the  right-of-way  for  the 
public  utility. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  then 
instituted  condemnation  proceedings 
and  the  Federal  Court  dismissed  the 
town's  answers. 

The  town  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  and  on  May  20,  1965,  the  court 
reversed  the  lower  court's  decision  hold- 
ing that  section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  did  not  give  the  AEC  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  erect  and  maintain 


powerlines.  On  May  25,  1965,  this  bill 
was  introduced  to  give  to  the  AEC  the 
power  that  the  Federal  courts  deter- 
mined they  never  had.  If  you  pass  this 
bill  you  are  in  effect  saying  that  if  you 
are  the  winner  in  a  court  case  against  the 
Federal  Government,  all  you  can  expect 
is  to  have  Congress  pass  a  bill  denying 
you  the  right  to  your  verdict  even  before 
you  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  it. 

The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals stated  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission never  had  any  right  to  construct 
powerlines  where  they  desired,  if  it  did 
not  meet  the  local  requirements.  Con- 
gress, when  it  amended  the  AEC  Act  in 
1954  specified  that  in  the  generation, 
sale  or  transmission  of  electric  power 
produced  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
facilities  licensed  by  the  AEC,  the  local 
authorities  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  would  retain  their  usual  juris- 
diction they  have  historically  had  over 
the  generation,  transmission,  and  sale  of 
electric  power. 

The  local  and  State  or  the  proper  gov- 
erning bodies  were  allowed  to  say  where 
and  how  electric  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  would  come  into  their 
communities. 

If  this  bill  passes,  notice  what  it  will 
do.  It  will  give  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  right  to  go  into  any 
town,  any  community  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  to  tell  the  local  people 
that  they  have  no  right  in  their  local 
area  to  make  any  regulation  with  respect 
to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of 
electric  power  which  would  in  any  way 
regulate,  control  or  restrict  the  activities 
of  the  AEC  in  the  generation  of  electric- 
ity through  the  use  of  nuclear  facilities 
licensed  by  the  Commission. 

They  talk  about  money.  That  is  a  side 
issue. 

They  talk  about  delay.  If  the  public 
utility  would  have  gone  ahead  and  put 
their  high-voltage  lines  underground  it 
would  be  completed  now.  Their  own 
record  shows  that  proceedings  were 
started  in  January  1963.  That  was  30 
months  ago.  It  has  been  said  it  will 
take  24  months  to  put  these  lines  under- 
ground. If  the  public  utility  had  gone 
ahead  at  that  time,  the  lines  would  be 
underground  and  the  power  would  be  on 
the  lines  today. 

I  urge  you  to  do  what  was  done  when 
,  this  bill  was  brought  up  imder  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Vote  it  down.  If  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  does  not 
like  it,  let  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  urge  the  Justice  Department  to 
appeal  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  heard  a 
case  so  misstated  as  was  done  by  the 
gentleman  who  just  left  the  well  of  the 
House.  Of  course,  I  know  he  did  it  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  would  not  do  it  willingly 
if  he  had  read  the  court's  opinion  and 
knew  what  the  court  said.  I  read  from 
the  court  decision: 

The  general  sovereign  Immunity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Its  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities, from  State  or  local  control 


of  its  governmental  functions.  Is  established 
under  the  supremacy  clause  of  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution.  (Mayo  v.  United  States, 
319  U.S.  441.)  It  follows  that  the  activities 
of  AEC  In  connection  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  transmission  line  in 
question,  are  wholly  Immune  from  local  con- 
trol, unless  It  can  be  established  that  Con- 
gress has  directed  that  AEC  subject  Itself 
thereto. 

Discussing  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  the  court  goes  on  to  say : 

The  act  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, throush  AEC,  is  to  exercise  exclusive 
control  over  the  development  and  use  of 
atomic  energy  and  special  nuclear  material 
for  all  purposes.  Sections  1  and  2  of  the 
act,  42  U.S.C.  2011-2013.  To  effectuate 
this  purpose.  Congress  conferred  upon  AEC 
authority  to,  among  other  things,  license 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  purposes  (sees.  101-103  of  the 
act,  42  U.S.C.  2131-2133)  and  further, 
Congress  not  only  authorized  AEC  to  pro- 
mote and  conduct  research  in  the  nuclear 
field,  but  directed  that  AEC  do  so.  Sections 
31-33  of  the  act,  42  U.S.C.  2051-2053. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  AEC  to  ful- 
fill these  duties  and  perform  these  func- 
tions, the  act  gives  that  agency  specific  au- 
thority to  acquire  such  material,  property, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  establish  or  con- 
struct such  buildings  and  facilities,  and 
modify  such  buildings  and  facilities,  as  it 
may  deem  necessary.  AEC  is  also  expressly 
authorized  to  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and 
hold  real  and  personal  property,  as  agent 
to  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 161  of  the  act,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
2201   (e)    and   (g). 

Without  doubt  the  sovereign  immunity 
derived  from  the  supremacy  clause,  coupled 
with  these  statutory  provisions,  authorize 
AEC  to  construct  and  operate  an  overhead 
transmission  line  in  disregard  of  local  au- 
thority or  regulations,  absent  some  statutory 
provision  limiting  AEC's  authority  in  this 
regard.  It  is  equally  clear  that  neither  the 
act,  nor  any  other  Federal  statutes  called 
to  our  attention,  contains  an  express  limi- 
tation of  this   kind. 

The  question  remains  whether  sections 
271  or  274(k)  of  the  act,  relied  upon  by  ap- 
pellants, constitute,  by  necessary  implication, 
such  a  limitation. 

I  was  on  the  committee  when  the  1954 
act  was  passed  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Congressman  Sterling  Cole,  of  New  York, 
in  this  body  and  Senator  Hickenlooper 
in  the  other  body.  Senator  Hicken- 
looper has  a  statement  In  the  commit- 
tee hearing  record  on  page  51  saying  it 
was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to 
take  away  from  the  AEC  the  right  which 
every  Federal  agency  has. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter  from 
the  Justice  Department,  dated  June  16, 
1965,  on  page  172  of  the  Joint  Committee 
hearings.  Speaking  about  the  language 
of  our  bill  the  Justice  Department  says: 

This  language  would  in  no  respect  give 
the  Conunisslon  an  exemption  from  State  or 
local  regulation  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
by  other  Federal  agencies.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals itself  recognized  at  page  8  of  the  slip- 
sheet  opinion  that  local  regulation  was  ap- 
plicable only  by  implication  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  special  statutory  provision  and  that 
no  such  limitation  on  the  Commission's 
power  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  amend- 
ment to  section  271  wiU  serve  merely  to  ap- 
ply existing  Federal —  " 

The  gentleman  read  the  word  "Fed- 
eral" but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 


it.     The  Department  of  Justice  letter 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  amendment  to  section  271  will  serve 
merely  to  apply  existing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  utility  regulations  to  the  li- 
censees of  the  Conunisslon  so  as  not  tojglve 
them  an  advantage  over  other  public  utU- 
ities,  thus  preserving  the  historical  powers 
over  public  utilities. 

Our  report  on  page  6  says: 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  clarify  the  language  of  section  271  so 
as  to  correct  any  such  erroneous  conclusion 
that  Congress  intended  that  AEC's  activities, 
as  authorized  by  Congress,  be  limited  by  the 
authority  or  regulations  of  local  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  power. 

And  now  consider  this  additional  sen- 
tence in  the  committee  report : 

It  would  acordingly  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  AEC  possess  the  same  sover- 
eign immunity,  under  the  supremacy  clause 
of  article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  that  other 
Federal  agencies  possess. 

That  is  the  major  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  argument  just  presented 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  wherein  he 
said  that  if  this  bill  is  adopted,  it  is  go- 
ing to  enable  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission literally  to  go  into  any  village, 
town,  or  hamlet  in  the  United  States  and 
tell  them  what  they  can  or  cannot  do. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  I  think  those 
of  you  who  know  me  at  all  and  know  the 
positions  I  have  taken  on  issues  that 
come  before  this  House  know  that  I 
would  not  be  here  in  the  well  this  after- 
noon urging  your  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion if  I  felt  that  that  were  the  issue  be- 
fore us;  that  is.  that  by  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  we  were  going  to  pit  the  colos- 
sus of  the  Federal  Government  against 
every  little  town  in  the  country.  Be- 
lieve me,  that  is  not  the  issue.  If  it 
were,  as  I  say,  my  position  would  be  very 
much  in  opposition  of  what  it  is  today. 
The  question  here  is  very  simple,  I  think. 
It  Is  a  narrow  question,  that  is,  what 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  1954  when 
it  passed  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  in- 
cluded this  section  271. 

You  heard  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield],  the  assurance  from  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  legislation,  and 
have  the  assiu-ance  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  Senator  Hickenlooper, 
when  he  said  in  his  testimony  or  in  his 
statement  to  our  committee: 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  language  does 
not  confer  any  authority  on  any  "Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency."  It  was  intended 
neither  to  add  to  nor  detract  from  any  exist- 
ing power  which  such  a  body  had. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  excerpt  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  read  was 
from  the  testimony  on  page  52  of  the 
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hearings  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee in  the  83d  Congress  and  who  handled 
the  bill  on  the  floor.  As  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  at  that  time,  if  the  chairman's 
statement  cannot  be  considered  as  in- 
tent, I  do  not  know  what  can  be. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hhnois.     I  think 
that  the  gentleman's  contribution  to  the 
debate  is  useful  and  significant,  for  this 
further    and    additional    reason.    I    go 
back  now  to  one  of  the  statements  made 
by   the    gentleman   from    Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SaylorI  where  he  said  this  repre- 
sents an  arrogant  and  unwarranted  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
with  the  judicial  process.    We  are  trying 
to  step  in  and  tell  the  Federal  courts  of 
this  country  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do.    Again,    nothing    could    be    farther 
from  the  fact.    We  are  simply,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  that  was  just  read, 
made  by  the  chairman,  by  this  act.  try- 
ing to  clarify  the   intent  of  Congress. 
Who,  or  what  body,  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  do  that  than  this  very  Con- 
gress which  adopted  the  initial  legisla- 
tion, to  say  now  and  forevermore.  and 
hopefully,  this  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  this  act  was  passed. 

The  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  what  that  may  be  worth— 
and  I  think  it  is  valuable — gives  us  some 
valuable  insight  into  this  problem  and 
further  authority  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  improper  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  today.    We  are  not  try- 
ing to  step  on  the  Federal  courts  or  to 
change  the  judicial  process  by  asserting 
in  this  bill  today  that  it  was  not  our  in- 
tent in  passing  this  section  in  1954  to 
hterally  do  away  with  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, because  that  is  what  you  have 
to  do  if  you  adopt  the  Court's  decision. 
You  have  to  say  that  article  VI  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  the  supremacy  clause, 
means  nothing  with  respect  to  the  AEC. 
Here  is  an  agency  which  carries  out 
among  its  program  missions  some  of  the 
most  important  defense  activities  of  the 
Government.    Some  of  the  activities  and 
installations  of  the  AEC  are  connected 
and  concerned  with  manufacturing  the 
weapons  that  constitute  part  of  our  nu- 
clear  deterrent.     Are   we   going   to   say 
that  these  activities  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  are  to  be  subordinated 
to  any  local  ordinance  or  any  local  regu- 
lation that  may  be  passed  after  the  fact, 
as  was  the  case  in  Woodslde.  Calif?     I 
cannot  believe  that  this  Congress  should 
be  taking  a  step  of  this  kind  by  turning 
down  this  bill  today  and  assume  that 
kind  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  used  this  power 
throughout  its  life.  It  has  put  in  high- 
voltage  transmission  lines.  It  has  never 
been  challenged  before  until  this  time 
on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  What  we  are  asking 
today  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  simply  what  everj-  other  Federal 


agency  now  has  with  respect  to  the  power 
that  it  has  under  the  Constitution;  au- 
thority to  condemn  for  a  public  purpose. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement  which  goes  a  long 
way  toward  clarifying  the  situation  in 
my  mind  and  I  think  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  who  are  not  quite  as  tech- 
nically familiar  with  the  detail  as  some 
of  those  who  have  spoken.  But  I  have 
one  question  which  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man can  answer  succinctly.  Will  this 
bill  in  any  way  give  additional  power  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  it 
does  not  now  have? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No.  ab- 
solutely not.  It  would  merely  confirm 
the  power  it  should  have  and  does  have 
I  think,  already,  vmder  the  Constitution 
and  under  the  law. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  GuBSERl. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
purpose  during  the  time  allotted  me  to 
devote  myself  primarily  to  the  question 
of  separation  of  powers  which  is  involved 
and  also  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality. I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
beautification  issue  or  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  underground  powerline. 

The  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field],  seem  to  have  pinpointed  their 
argvunent  on  the  thesis  that  we  are  here 
today  to  reaffirm  the  congressional  intent 
of  Congress  in  1954.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  so  stated.  To  para- 
phrase his  statement  he  said: 

This  Is  not  the  making  of  a  new  law — 
we  are  ouly  reafflrmlng  what  a  previous  Con- 
gress meant. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  83d  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die  December  2.  1954.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  On  December  2.  1954.  the 
record  of  the  83d  Congress  was  written 
and  it  was  final  and  it  was  not  subject  to 
second-guesses  or  afterthoughts. 

Apropos  right  now  is  this  quotation 
from  the  Rubaiyat: 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and.  having  writ. 
Moves  on :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line. 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  It. 

We  can  write  new  law  here  today,  and 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  have  a  public 
law  number  and  it  will  become  a  part  of 
the  statutes.  It  will  be  law.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing.  If  this  law  were 
to  apply  to  Woodslde  we  would  be  writ- 
ing ex  post  facto  law.  But  we  are  not 
establishing  congressional  intent  in  1954. 

Mr.  Chairman,  congressional  intent  can 
only  be  established  by  a  court  and  the 
only  factors  that  a  court  can  consider 
are  the  printed  hearings,  the  report,  the 
debate  and  the  official  documents  per- 
taining to  the  passage  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  courts  have  spoken 
in  this  case.  They  have  upheld  the 
Woodslde  ordinance  as  being  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  Congress. 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  9th  Circuit  has  so  stated. 

We  cannot  determine  in  1965  what  was 
intended  in  1954. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  cannot  determine  the  in- 
tent in  1954.  The  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  are  not  pertinent 
at  this  time,  because  the  court  is  the 
only  agency  which  has  a  right  to  de- 
termine congressional  intent.  Once  a 
Congress  has  adjourned  sine  die.  only 
the  courts  can  speak. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  up  to  us  here 
today  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  willing 
to  write  new  law  and  assume  the  judicial 
power  unto  the  legislative  branch.  If 
we  legislate — and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing — to  undo  a  local  ordinance  which 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  we  legis- 
late on  an  ex  post  facto  basis. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  con- 
sider for  just  a  moment  this  question  of 
what  the  legislative  intent  was  in  1954. 
I  am  willing  to  talk  about  it. 

Let  us  read  from  the  committee  re- 
port: 

Because  of  these  unique  provisions  In  the 
act  pertaining  to  AEC's  licensing  and  reg- 
ulation of  persons  operating  reactors  which 
could  be  used  to  produce  electricity,  there 
was  some  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  over  the  effect  of 
the  new  law  upon  other  agencies— Federal, 
State,  and  local — having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  generation,  sale,  and  transmission  of 
electric  power.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
drafters  that  the  authority  of  these  other 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  generation,  sale, 
and  transmission  of  electric  power  produced 
through  the  use  of  nuclear  facilities  was  not 
affected  by  this  new  law;  and  that  AEC's 
regulatory  control  was  limited  to  considera- 
tions Involving  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
special  hazards  associated  with  the  operation 
of  nuclear  facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue quoting  from  the  report: 

Nevertheless,  section  271  was  added  to 
make  Its  explicit  that  licensees  of  the  AEC 
who  produced  power  through  the  use  of  nu- 
clear facilities  would  otherwise  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities  with  respect 
to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of 
electric  power. 
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Note  the  word  "appropriate." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this  question:  Is 
the  county  of  San  Mateo,  is  the  city  of 
Woodslde.  an  appropriate  agency  to 
grant  a  land-use  permit  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  that 
question? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  a  moment. 

If  it  is  not  an  appropriate  agency  then 
why  did  the  AEC  execute  a  contract  with 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  which  was 
subject  to  the  ability  of  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  to  secure  a  land  use  permit? 

The  very  existence  of  that  contract  to 
which  the  AEC  was  a  party  presumes 
the  right  of  the  city  of  Woodslde  to  reg- 
ulate the  conditions  under  which  the 


powerline  could  be  built.  And  it  nat- 
urally follows  that  if  Woodslde  had  the 
power  to  grant  the  land  use  permit  it 
also  has  the  power  to  deny  it.  The  courts 
have  upheld  that  right  and  if  it  is  to 
be  questioned  further  it  should  properly 
be  carried  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal. 

Why  are  we  asked  to  come  here  and 
legislate  on  a  purely  ex  post  facto  basis? 
We  are  attempting  today  to  undo  some- 
thing legislatively  which  was  a  right  in 
accordance  with  the  law  passed  in  1954, 
and  which  the  courts  of  this  Nation  have 
said  was  a  right. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bill  for  a  moment. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  word  "any"  on 
the  first  page.    Let  me  read  part  of  it: 

Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  confer  upon  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency  any  authority  to  regulate, 
control,  or  restrict  any  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

That  apparently  means  that  local 
zoning  ordinances  are  not  worth  a  hoot. 
Does  It  mean,  for  instance,  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  can  dump 
raw  sewage  into  a  creek  running  along- 
side Woodside,  in  violation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia pollution  laws?  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  asking. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Of  course  it  does  not 
mean  that.  The  only  thing  that  the 
amendment  of  271  is  talking  about  is  the 
transmission  of  electric  power;  271  was 
put  in  to  make  sure  that  the  local  author- 
ities could  regulate  the  sale  of  electricity 
that  was  generated  in  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
AEC  or  this  question  of  AEC  buying  elec- 
tricity. The  court  said  it  has.  so  we  are 
here  to  straighten  this  out,  and  give  them 
that  power. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  a  clear-cut  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  satisfactory.  But  I  point 
out  that  it  establishes  legislative  intent 
prospectively,  and  does  not  assume  the 
right  to  determine  legislative  intent 
retroactively.  Either  way  one  looks  at 
this  bill  it  follows  a  wrong  course  of 
action. 

If  we  attempt  to  legislate  the  intent  of 
a  1954  Congress  in  the  year  1965  we  are 
assuming  a  judicial  prerogative  in  this 
legislative  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pass  a  bill 
which  retroactively  undoes  what  the 
courts  have  upheld  we  are  passing  ex  post 
facto  law  in  defense  of  the  spirit  and  per- 
haps the  letter  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  the  time  of  this  Committee  because 
a  dozen  communities  within  my  district 
are  presently  threatened  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  which  would  run 
powerlines  through  residential  communi- 
ties, through  a  State  park,  where  the 
State  park  commission  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  overhead  powerlines  and 
through     several     communities     which 


passed  specific  ordinances  requiring  pow- 
erlines to  go  underground. 

One  gentleman  who  spoke  previously 
said  this  is  not  a  question  of  the  power 
of  villages  and  towns  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  great  colossus,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  what  he  said  is 
not  true.  Nothing  presents  this  issue 
more  dramatically  than  when  one  of 
your  communities  is  planning  its  residen- 
tial growth,  and  along  comes  the  AEC  or 
FPC  saying,  "We  want  to  put  a  huge  pow- 
erline, towers  and  right-of-way  through 
your  community  in  violation  of  all  your 
zoning  ordinances,  in  violation  of  all  your 
zoning,  and  in  violation  of  your  expressed 
intent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  before  the 
House  today  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
confrontation  that  is  taking  place  with 
depressing  frequency  between  the  people 
and  various  special  interest  Government 
agencies,  like  the  AEC  and  the  FPC. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  citizens  of 
Woodside,  Calif.,  attempting  to  protect 
and  defend  their  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  technicians  and  accountants 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  all 
fighting  for  mils  of  power  production. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  more 
than  merely  a  simple  injustice  to  the 
residents  of  a  small  community  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  also  be  a  threat  to  every 
other  town  and  village  in  the  Nation. 

The  issue  here  is  simple.  The  AEC 
wants  to  string  high-tension  wires  over 
the  beautiful  residential  community  of 
Woodside.  The  citizens  of  Woodside 
want  to  protect  their  homes  and  property 
from  this  destruction.  The  courts  have 
ruled  for  Woodside. 

Now  the  AEC  wants  to  change  the 
rules,  so  that  the  AEC  can  win. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  a  matter  now  being  adjudicated 
by  the  courts.  It  would  be  an  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  indeed  for  the  Congress 
to  act. 

We  must  defeat  this  amendment  today 
and  serve  notice  on  the  special  interest 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  countenance 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property. 

It  has  been  said,  with  considerable 
truth,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  natural  beauty  in  the  United 
States  today  comes  from  unrestrained 
activity  by  Federal  agencies. 

This  is  very  unfortunate  and  I  hope 
that  the  program  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  message  on  natural 
beauty  will  eventually  filter  down  to  the 
technicians  in  these  agencies.  But  more 
unfortunate  still  is  the  helplessness  of 
the  average  citizen  like  you  and  me  in  the 
face  of  a  federally  supported  onslaught 
on  his  private  property. 

What  good  does  it  do  the  citizens  of 
Woodside.  Calif.,  or  Westchester,  N.Y., 
or  any  other  community  to  plan  and  zone 
and  beautify  their  residential  conmiu- 
nities  when  a  Federal  agency  can  come 
in  and  upset  it  all  by  condemnation? 

The  power  we  have  given  the  FPC 
and  the  power  that  this  amendment  now 
seeks  to  give  the  AEC  is  an  awesome  one. 


It  permits  these  special  interest  agen- 
cies to  condemn  not  only  private  prop- 
erty, but  property  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  people  as  parks  and  even 
lawfully  enacted  zoning  and  planning 
regulations.  In  Putnam  County.  N.Y.. 
which  is  in  my  district,  the  FPC  is  pre- 
paring now  to  approve  a  powerline  route 
that  cuts  right  through  the  heart  of  a 
public  park  belonging  to  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  preparing  to  authorize 
this  route  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  State  council  of  parks  as  expressed 
In  a  unanimous  resolution.  It  has  seri- 
ously considered  a  route  that  would  de- 
stroy a  badly  needed  school  site.  Under 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  State  is 
powerless  to  stop  them.  It  has  happened 
in  Westchester  and  Woodside.  It  can 
happen  In  any  community  represented 
here  today. 

Is  this  the  power  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues wish  to  extend  now  to  the  AEC? 

The  AEC  says  that  the  citizens  of 
Woodslde  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  In  public  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. So  they  did  and  they  expressed 
themselves  clearly  as  opposed.  We  in 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties  have 
also  had  a  chance  to  express  our  feelings 
about  an  FPC  project  In  our  area.  We 
know  exactly  how  that  works  and  it  is 
time  that  Congress  took  affirmative  steps 
to  correct  the  Inequities.  What  justice 
can  an  Individual  expect  when  he  is 
pleading  his  case  before  a  Federal  com- 
mission which  is,  by  virtue  of  its  very 
charter,  an  Interested  party  to  the  case? 

The  AEC  says  that  to  put  the  lines 
underground  would  be  too  expensive.  A 
lot  of  people  have  said  this,  but  there  has 
been  no  real  effort  to  find  out  how  under- 
ground Installations  can  be  made  eco- 
nomical and  effective.  The  figures  that 
the  AEC  quotes  come  not  from  disinter- 
ested research  but  from  the  same  power 
companies  that  do  not  want  to  be  forced 
to  put  their  lines  underground.  How 
good  are  the  figures?  Commissioner 
Charles  R.  Ross,  of  the  FPC,  who  knows 
these  companies  well,  commented  in  his 
dissent  from  the  majority  in  the  Con 
Edison-Storm  King  case  this  year: 

As  the  examiner  has  pointed  out,  staff  had 
serious  reservations  about  the  reliability  of 
company  estimates.  I  do  too.  Too  often, 
when  a  utility  doesn't  wish  to  do  something. 
It  becomes  prohibitively  expensive. 

Here  today  we  have  seen  an  example 
of  the  imreliabillty  of  figures  being 
given  us.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD],  said  that  these  underground 
lines  cost  $1  million  per  mile.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  who  spoke 
for  the  other  side,  said  they  cost  a  half 
million  dollars  a  mile.  We  have  just 
saved  a  half  million  dollars  a  mile. 
That  is  pretty  good. 

Let  me  say  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  Con  Ed  case  before  the 
FPC.  Consolidated  Edison  said  it  would 
cost  20  times  the  price  to  put  the  lines 
underground,  but  by  the  time  they  fin- 
ished their  testimony  It  was  down  to 
eight  times.  We  are  told  that  actually 
the  price  for  which  these  lines  can  be 
put  underground  Is  minimal  Indeed — 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  the  price  to 
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put  the  lines  overhead.  And  that  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  main- 
tenance of  overhead  lines,  the  loss  of 
value  to  communities,  and  many  other 
price  factors  about  which  not  a  word  has 
been  said  so  far  as  the  local  commimlties 
are  concerned. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  have 
quoted  figures  from  the  panel  on  imder- 
ground  transmission  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 
This  is  a  fine,  impartial  jury,  indeed. 
There  was  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Detroit  Edison,  a  vice  president  of 
Commonwealth  Edison,  an  executive 
vice  president  of  Westinghouse,  the 
president  of  a  public  power  association, 
a  State  power  commissioner,  a  general 
manager  of  a  mimicipal  power  depart- 
ment, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  In  short,  seven  of 
the  eight  authorities  that  participated 
in  the  panel  had  a  vested  interest  in  not 
being  forced  to  go  underground.  I  hope 
that  no  American  is  ever  faced  with  such 
a  judge  and  such  a  jury. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record.  Ten 
years  ago  these  same  power  interests 
were  opposing  efforts  to  make  them  put 
distribution  lines  underground.  They 
pointed  out  that  it  was  then  10  times 
more  expensive  to  put  these  lines  under- 
ground than  to  string  them  on  poles 
through  the  cities  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  America.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  seek  refuge  under 
the  wing  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and 
they  had  to  follow  local  ordinances.  To- 
day, they  proudly  report  that  the  cost 
ratio  is  only  IV2  to  1.  Good,  but  they 
never  would  have  found  this  out  unless 
they  had  been  forced  to. 

The  whole  question  of  economics  has 
never  been  adequately  explored.  The 
AEC  complains  about  the  cost  of  going 
underground.  What  about  the  cost  to 
local  residents  of  going  above  the 
giound? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ex- 
perts estimate  that  300  acres  of  resi- 
dential property  is  damaged  and  de- 
valued by  every  mile  of  overhead  power- 
lines.  How  much  does  this  cost  the 
citizens  of  Woodsidc  in  depreciated 
values,  in  lost  tax  revenue? 

The  committee  expressed  rurprise  that 
nobody  in  Woodside  had  offered  to  come 
forward  and  pay  for  going  underground. 
This  is  reminiscent  of  the  statement 
made  by  Governor  Rockefeller  when  a 
group  of  citizens  were  trying  to  save 
Storm  King  Mountain  from  Con  Edison. 
"If  they  care  so  much,  why  don't  they 
go  and  buy  the  mountain,"  the  Governor 
asked. 

These  two  suggestions  rank  among  the 
most  outrageous  I  have  ever  heard  made 
by  public  officials.  Let  them  eat  cake, 
indeed.  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
our  heads  over  this,  but  how  many  times 
do  the  citizens  of  Woodside  have  to  buy 
the  land  before  it  is  safe. 

There  is  another  equally  important 
reason  to  oppose  this  measure.  The  AEC 
and  the  FPC  have  been  talking  for  some 
time   now   about   putting   lines   under- 


ground, but  they  have  done  nothing 
about  it.  The  FPC,  in  a  recent  decision 
on  a  Consolidated  Edison  license  which 
involved  many  miles  of  overhead  high 
tension  powerlines  through  my  district, 
predicted  that  within  just  a  few  years  it 
would  be  requiring  all  lines  to  be  placed 
imderground. 

It  is  time  to  make  a  start.  Every 
powerline  placed  overhead  today  antici- 
pates a  further  cost  of  placing  it  under- 
ground tomorrow.  By  roundly  defeating 
this  bill,  we  can  demonstrate  dramati- 
cally how  seriously  Congress  views  the 
importance  of  placing  lines  underground 
now.  The  FPC,  AEC  and  other  Federal 
agencies  should  take  notice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
objectionable  bill  and  to  stand  up  in  de- 
fense of  the  right  of  the  private  citizen 
and  his  local  goverrmients  to  determine 
the  use  to  which  their  lands  will  be  put. 
I  urge  them,  too,  to  put  the  FPC  and 
AEC  on  firm  notice  that  we  expect  action 
now  on  putting  powerlines  underground. 
It  can  happen  here.  It  happened  in 
Woodside,  Calif.:  it  happened  in  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.;  it  happened  in 
Huntington,  Long  Island;  it  can  happen 
in  any  district  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.    Yes.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  not  only  for  his 
well  documented  statement  today  but  for 
his  past  efforts  in  enabling  the  House  to 
reach  mature  judgments  on  the  problems 
confronting  us.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and 
add  a  footnote  of  my  own  that  this  par- 
ticular community,  although  adversely 
affected  by  this  proposed  legislation,  is 
only  one  willful  application  of  a  national 
problem  that  we  must  come  to  grips  with. 
This  provides  the  House,  in  my  judgment, 
with  the  most  timely  method  by  which  we 
can  inform  all  national  agencies  that  we 
are  determined  to  prevent  national 
agencies  and  their  actions  from  contrib- 
uting to  the  destruction  of  the  scenic  life 
of  this  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
11  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.  YOUNCERl. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
colleague  from  California  made  a  state- 
ment that  some  of  the  items  mentioned 
were  a  complete  misrepresentation.  I 
want  to  call  his  attention  to  something 
that  is  completely  misrepresented.  For 
one  thing,  he  knows  that  these  poles  are 
merely  a  red  herring  he  has  been  drag- 
ging over  this  floor  on  every  occasion  and 
In  every  hearing.  The  city  of  Woodside 
has  already  passed  a  resolution  that  these 
poles  shall  come  down.  He  also  knows 
that  there  has  not  been  a  pole  erected 
in  Woodside  since  they  passed  the  resolu- 
tion. You  have  the  statement  of  the 
mayor  on  that  in  your  hearings,  and  you 
know  that  is  true.  The  mayor  told  you 
that  they  had  permitted  some  poles  be- 
fore they  passed  the  resolution,  but  there 
has  not  been,  outside  of  those  that  were 
permitted  prior  to  the  resolution,  one 
pole  erected  in  Woodside,  and  there  will 
not  be. 


Now,  the  gentleman  asked   about  a 
matter  of  limitations.    They  do  not  want 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  be 
limited.     Now,  that  is  apparent.    It  is 
very  apparent  from  the  amendment  they 
want  adopted  because  this  removes  any 
kind  of  a  limitation.    I  do  not  care  how 
you  read  it.    You  can  cut  it  any  way 
you  want  to.    If  they  only  meant  that 
this  applied,  as  the  other  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned,  to  the  question  of 
generation,    sale,    and    transmission   of 
power,  they  would  have  said  so,  but  they 
did  not  say  that.   They  said,  "restrict  any 
activity."   Now,  tell  me  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  that  has  a  clause  in 
their  act  that  is  comparable  to  this  act 
that  you  want  this  Congress  to  pass. 
That  has  not  been  mentioned .    They  say , 
"Oh,  give  the  power  that  the  AEC  wants 
and  which  every  other  agency  has."    I 
am  asking  you  to  give  us  an  example  of 
another  agency  that  has  the  same  word- 
ing you  are  asking  Congress  to  pass  at 
this  time.    Of  course,  you  do  not  want  it 
limited.    The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion wants  complete  control  over  the 
State  and  community  to  go  in  and  do 
anything    whatsoever    it    wishes.    Any 
activity.    Yesterday  I  mentioned  that. 
They  have  a  problem  from  their  Han- 
ford  plant  for  all  along  the  Columbia 
River  on  account  of  the  incidence  of 
cancer  and  leukemia  which  is  increasing 
along  the  Columbia  River  as  a  result  of 
the    radioisotopes    from    the    Hanford 
plant.    And    they    are    going    to    have 
trouble  with  that.    Of  course,  they  want 
to  remove  the  State  from  having  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.    They  want  to  go 
into  a  State  and  violate  the  health  ordi- 
nances, the  safety  ordinances,  or  any 
other  kind  of  ordinances  and  they  do  not 
want  merely  the  power  to  put  in  poles  for 
transmission  of  power;  if  they  wanted 
that  they  would  have  said  so.    But  they 
say  "any  activity"  that  they  want. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  this 
amendment  passes  will  the  local  unit  of 
government  be  prohibited  from  having 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  final 
outcome  of  this  particular  problem? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  it  in  the  future.  I 
doubt  that  this  would  apply  to  Woodside. 
The  attorney  that  beat  AEC  in  the  coxirt 
is  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  go 
back  in  court  and  take  the  present  con- 
gressional action.  They  will  have  to  go 
in  under  the  old  act.  So  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  is  going  to  cover  Woodside.  I 
am  talking  about  the  districts  that  you 
gentlemen  represent;  and  the  district 
that  you  save  by  your  "no"  vote  today 
may  be  your  own  district  within  the  next 
month  or  2  months. 

Now  as  to  the  cost.  This  has  been  read 
into  the  Record  a  number  of  times. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  vice  president 
and  general  operating  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. : 

with  respect  to  the  Jefferson-SLAC  route. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  estimates  the  cost 
of  a  single  circuit.  180-megawatt.  combina- 
tion overhead  (1.71  miles),  underground 
(4.75  miles)  line  from  Jefferson  substation 
to  be  $2,217,000  and  the  cost  of  a  single  clr- 
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cult.    300-megawatt    line,    along    the    same 
route  to  be  $2,762,000. 

That  is  the  word  from  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  There  is  the  question, 
when  is  this  needed?  Why  all  the 
urgency?  In  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  page  11  this  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Panofsky,  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  installation: 

To  summarize,  postponement  of  the  220- 
kllovolt  service  to  a  date  later  than  March 
1966,  would  progressively  Impair  the  research 
effectiveness  of  the  SLAC  laboratory  by  forc- 
ing operation  at  lower  energy  and  lower  data 
rate  and  by  making  it  impossible  for  us  to 
serve  multiple  users.  By  fiscal  year  1968  the 
harm  would  be  exceedingly  serious. 

This  matter  does  not  become  serious 
until  1968  by  their  own  statement.  So 
why  all  of  the  hurry? 

The  question  was  also  raised  about  this 
installation's  doing  military  work.  You 
know,  there  is  a  very  interesting  case 
that  was  before  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  in  regard  to  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. They  were  trying  to  get  control, 
and  they  had  a  hearing  before  the  NLRB. 
Here  are  the  findings  and  here  is  what 
the  NLRB  said: 

All  employees  are  employees  of  Stanford, 
and  the  director  and  deputy  director  report 
directly  to  the  president  of  the  university. 
The  president,  in  turn,  is  respK)nsible  to  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  who  ex- 
ert ultimate  control  over  SLAC  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of  the  university. 

Then  they  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  use,  which  is  very  significant — 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  listen  to 
this: 

The  research  being  conducted  at  SLAC  is 
not  being  performed  for  the  Government;  It 
has  exerted  no  impact  on  national  defense, 
nor  is  it  expected  to  do  so.  The  center  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  campus  and  access 
thereto  is  apparently  unrestricted. 

The  work  is  not  classified  and  the  results 
are  available  to  all  interested  parties;  So- 
viet-bloc visitors  are  and  have  been  per- 
mitted free  access  to  the  facility.  •  •  •  No 
research  Is  conducted  for  commercial  firms 
and  no  firm  has  shown  Interest  in  any  of 
the  work  at  SLAC.  In  fact,  no  commercially 
utlUzable  research  is  envisioned. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  from  a 
hearing  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  which  went  into  this  matter  very 
carefully. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  come  up 
with  all  this  argument  of  how  important 
this  situation  is  and  how  apparently  we 
must  hurry  to  get  this  overhead  line  In, 
I  refer  you  to  our  own  NLRB  which  con- 
ducted the  complete  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  this  particular  installation 
at  Stanford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make,  and  this  is  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Democratic 
Committee  of  San  Mateo  County: 

Resolved,  That  the  San  Mateo  County 
Council  of  Democratic  Clubs  goes  on  record 
supporting  the  township  of  Woodside  in  its 
fight  to  prevent  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion from  flouting  local  laws  and  the  legis- 
lative desires  of  the  people  to  maintain  the 
natxu-al  beauty  of  their  area  by  obtaining  a 
special  act  of  Congress  to  permit  them  (AEC) 
to  put  up  overhead  powerlines  through  VlTood- 
slde  to  the  Stanford  linear  accelerator. 


This  is  signed  by  Claire  W.  Perm,  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  San  Mateo 
County  Council  of  Democrats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  other  mat- 
ter here  that  has  not  been  in  the  Record 
but  which  I  think  is  very  important. 

It  is  most  surprising  to  me  that  here 
you  have  an  agency,  the  AEC,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  breakthroughs.  They 
are  supposed  to  spend  money  on  research 
and  be  not  afraid  to  do  something  be- 
cause it  might  be  difficult  or  someone 
says  it  carmot  be  done.  That  is  the  type 
of  work  that  the  AEC  ought  to  be  doing. 
But  do  the  members  of  the  Committee 
realize  that  over  in  England  when  they 
talk  about  putting  in  these  powerlines, 
they  put  a  heavy  powerline  in.  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  from  a  news  article 
which  I  have  on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  gentleman  some  additional 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  shall  get  more  time 
later  on  and  I  will  read  this  into  the 
Record  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers] 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  at  this  time  to  make  some 
inquiries  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  cormnittee.  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield].  who  handled 
this  bill,  in  order  to  get  the  matter  in 
clear  focus  in  my  own  mind. 

Now,  is  it  my  understanding,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California,  am  I  correct 
in  my  assumption  that  prior  to  the  in- 
clusion of  section  271  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ei-gy  Act,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
did  have  the  power  of  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  not  only  prior 
to  it  but  afterwards.  This  authority  was 
only  changed,  in  effect,  by  this  circuit 
court  interpretation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  But  the  mat- 
ter had  not  been  heretofore  determined 
by  the  courts? 

The  circuit  court  held  that  because  271 
was  in  the  act  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission did  not  have  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  because  it  had  been 
taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  was  in  effect 
their  decision.  One  of  the  previous 
courts  had  held  otherwise. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  What  this  bill 
is  doing  is  giving  back  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  which  the  circuit  court 
took  away  from  them  In  that  decision? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes;  and  other 
Federal  agencies  have  the  same  power. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Let  us  keep  it  on  one  thing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Why  was  271 
included  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  the 
first  instance? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  has  been  ex- 
plained, but  I  will  state  it  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Hickenlooper. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  want  it  in 
your  words.  I  have  read  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper's  words. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  was  put  in  to 
make  it  explicit  that  licensees  of  the 
AEC  who  produced  power  through  the 
use  of  nuclear  facilities  would  otherwise 
remain  subject  to  the  authority  of  all 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  genera- 
tion, sale,  or  transmission  of  electric 
power. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  that  applies  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  ask 
one  further  question.  The  gentleman 
was  there  at  the  time.  Was  there  any 
discussion  when  you  were  talking  about 
271  that  they  wanted  to  prevent  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  from  build- 
ing any  kind  of  atomic  energy  equipment 
inside  of  the  city  limits  of  any  municipal 
corporation,  and  therefore  there  was 
taken  away  from  the  Commission  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  was  no  such 
discussion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  this  bill 
passes,  then  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion could  put  a  reactor  in  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  bill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  repeat,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  put  a 
reactor  In  the  center  of  Los  Angeles  if 
they  wanted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  are  criteria 
for  locating  reactors,  which  a  statutory 
body  passes  upon,  an  independent  stat- 
utory authority  known  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  Sec- 
tion 271  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  can  veto  your  advis- 
ory committee  and  do  anything  it  wants 
to  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
I  am  not  saying  what  it  would  do,  I  am 
talking  about  what  powers  it  has. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Whatever  power 
the  AEC  has  as  a  Federal  agency  it  can 
exercise. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  this  bill 
passes  they  would  have  that  power  to 
place  a  reactor  anywhere  they  wanted 
to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Not  imless  they 
had  it  before. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thought 
you  said  they  did  have  it  before. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  They  had  the  pow- 
er of  eminent  domain  the  same  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  it  has  to 
be  exercised  subject  to  congressional 
control. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  What  actu- 
ally happened,  as  I  read  Senator  Hick- 
ENLooPER's  remarks,  he  had  one  thing 
in  mind,  and  other  people  might  have 
had  something  else  in  mind,  but  the  lan- 
guage was  very  loose,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  has  been  so  con- 
strued. We  did  not  consider  it  to  be 
loose. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  point  is 
that  the  city  of  Woodside,  or  San 
Mateo,  wanted  to  stop  the  AEC  from 
putting  the  line  through  and  these 
people  invoked  what  they  thought  was 
the  law  supporting  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  After  the  Congress 
authorized    the    accelerator    the    city 
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passed  a  temporary  ordinance  In  1964 
which  prohibited  the  passing  of  a  high- 
voltage  line  through  their  municipality. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  They  did 
that  because  they  read  the  act.  and 
they  concluded  they  had  the  right  to  do 

it? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  assvune  that  is  a 
logical  conclusion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  point  is 
this — and  I  will  make  it  brief — it  appears 
to  me  what  has  been  done  in  this  case 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  came 
in  thinking  it  had  certain  rights,  and 
found  out  it  did  not  have  those  rights. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  their  not  having 
those  rights  I  do  not  know.  But  they 
got  into  a  lawsuit,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  it  found  out  it  was  going 
to  lose  the  lawsuit,  came  up  here  and 
said  to  the  Congress:  "We  want  you  to 
change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream." 

Now  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  policy 
that  is  going  to  be  pursued — and  I  am 
not  talking  about  this  particular  case — 
I  am  talking  about  the  general  policy— 
if  that  is  going  to  be  the  policy  that  is 
going  to  be  pursued,  there  is  not  any  use 
in  ever  getting  into  a  suit  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  if  they  lose  the 
suit  they  will  come  up  here  and  get  the 
Congress  to  change  the  law  before  the 
man  who  won  the  victory  can  benefit  by 

it. 

Mr.   HOSMER.     Mr.  Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  this  case  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  nuisance  suit  that  went 
wrong  and  the  plaintiff  was  totally 
amazed  as  was  the  defense  in  this  case. 
So  now  we  are  trying  to  get  things 
straightened  out  right  so  that  this  Gov- 
enunent  agency  will  have  the  same  power 
that  any  other  Government  agency  has. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
gentleman's  conclusion.  The  Federal 
coiirt  held  that  it  was  not  a  nuisance  but 
a  bona  fide  proceeding,  well  founded  in 
law.  Upholding  the  very  conclusion  I 
heretofore  stated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCulloch]. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
composed  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
and  of  this  body  as  well,  and  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  have  given  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  bUl.  We  held 
two  hearings  on  it  and  discussed  it  at 
several  committee  meetings. 

Speaking  as  a  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
believe  H.R.  8856  is  a  sound  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  should  be  enacted  with- 
out further  delay. 

Now  there  have  been  some  questions 
raised  and  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  referred  to  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  June  16, 1965,  which  in  effect  approved 
the  procedure  that  we  are  taking  in 


remedying  the  situation  that  needs  to  be 
remedied. 

In  addition  to  this  letter  of  June  16, 
1965,  we  have  another  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  dated  July  16, 
1965.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
read  that  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
time.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.     It  is 

as  follows: 

Department  or  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  16,  1965. 

Hon.  CHET  HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  the  request  of  counsel  for  your  commit- 
tee for  our  views  as  to  the  propriety  of 
changing  the  language  of  section  271  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2018).  despite  the  fact  that  Its  Inter- 
pretation is  presently  before  the  courts.  We 
have  also  been  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
time  required  to  resolve  this  question  In  the 
courts,  assuming  further  proceedings  are  to 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
absence  of  clarifying  legislation. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration is  intended  to  clarify  the  law  In 
order  to  make  clear  the  original  Intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  section  271.  We  are 
informed  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Is  of  the  opinion  that  its  program  re- 
quires that  the  transmission  facilities  become 
available  without  further  delay  and  that  the 
Commission  supports  the  early  passage  of 
this  bill  because  of  its  impact  on  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security.  In  view  of  this, 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  at 
an  early  date  would  not  be  improper  despite 
the  fact  that  further  Judicial  review  of  the 
ninth  circuit  decision  could  yet  be  sought 
and  would  provide  the  only  means  of  meet- 
ing the  emergency  situation. 

The  time  involved  in  seeking  further  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  court  of  appeals  de- 
cision absent  clarifying  legislation  can  only 
be  estimated.  Though  such  petitions  are 
normally  denied,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  covirt  of  appeals  might  grant  a  petition 
for  rehearing.  The  Government  has  until 
August  18.  1965.  to  file  such  a  petition.  A 
decision  by  the  court  of  appeals  as  to  wheth- 
er to  grant  any  such  application  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  within  10  days  or  so 
after  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  rehearing. 
If  such  a  petition  were  granted,  additional 
time  for  briefing  might  be  allowed  and  there- 
after a  date  for  oral  argument  would  be  set 
by  the  court  of  appeals.  A  ruling  could 
reasonably  be  expected  within  about  30  days 
after  the  oral  argimient. 

If  the  coxirt  of  appeals  denies  a  petition 
for  rehearing,  or  If  it  is  granted  and  the  de- 
cision Is  unchanged,  further  Judicial  review 
of  the  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals  could 
be  had  by  the  filing  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.     The 
time  for  filing  such  a  petition  would  expire 
90  days   after  final  action  by  the   court  of 
appeals.    The   Supreme   Court   would   prob- 
ably not  act   on   a   petition   for   a   writ   of 
certiorari  until  sometime  between  December 
1965  and  February  1966,  dep>endlng  upon  the 
time  consumed  by  the  foregoing  processes. 
If   certiorari   were   granted,   considering   the 
time  required  for  briefing  and  argument,  it 
Is    possible,   under  normal   procedures,   that 
the  court  would  not  dispose  of  the  matter 
untU  June  of  1966.  or,  under  some  circum- 
stances, until  the  latter  part  of  1966.    Thus, 
absent   clarifying   legislation,    the   delay   In 
pursuing  further  Judicial   review  wovQd  be 
substantial. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDwtN  L.  WxisL,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


If  I  may  in  part  repeat  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said,  I  will  also 
quote  from  the  Department  of  Justice's 
letter  of  June  16, 1965 : 

Upon  a  reconsideration  of  this  matter 
following  enactment.  In  our  view  the  court 
would  sustain  the  Government's  position,  for 
the  holding  seems  clear  that  absent  section 
271  the  court  would  not  have  found  that  the 
AEC  was  subject  to  the  authority  and  regu- 
lation of  local  agencies. 

This  language  would  in  no  respect  give  the 
Commission  an  exemption  from  State  or  local 
regulation  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  court  of  appeals  Itself 
recognized  at  page  8  of  the  slli>sheet  opinion 
that  local  regulation  was  applicable  only 
by  implication  solely  by  virtue  of  the  special 
statutory  provision  and  that  no  such  limita- 
tion on  the  Commission's  power  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Licensees  of  the  Com- 
mission are  subject  to  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  272  of  the  act  (42  U.S.C.  2019). 
•  •  •  The  amendment  to  section  271  will 
serve  merely  to  apply  existing  Federal,  State, 
and  local  public  utility  regulations  to  the 
licensees  of  the  Commission  so  as  not  to  give 
them  an  advantage  over  other  public  utili- 
ties, thus  preserving  the  historical  powers 
over  public  utilities. 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  to  section  271 
will  affect  the  relationship  of  the  Commission 
to  the  States  with  respect  to  public  safety 
regulations  over  matters  such  as  radiation 
hazards,  since  this  is  specifically  spelled  out 
in  section  274  of  the  act  (42  U.S.C.  2031). 
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Finally,  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Joint 
Committee's  report  on  H.R.  8856: 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  clarify  the  language  of  section  271  so 
as  to  correct  any  such  erroneous  conclusion 
that  Congress  intended  that  AEC's  activities, 
as  authorized  by  Congress,  be  limited  by  the 
authority  or  regulations  of  local  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  power.  It  would  accord- 
ingly reaffirm  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
AEC  possess  the  same  sovereign  Immunity, 
under  the  supremacy  clause  of  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  that  other  Federal  agencies 
possess.  This  Is  the  major  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  regulatory 
control  over  radiation  hazards  pertaining  to 
nuclear  faculties  licensed  by  AEC:  this  is 
covered  by  other  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  which  are  left  unimpaired 
by  this  bill.  Moreover,  consistent  with  the 
original  Intent  of  section  271,  this  bill  would 
have  no  effect  with  regard  to  AEC's  authority 
to  dispose  of  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  clearly  ex- 
plained that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  which  grew  out  of  section  271 
as  originally  enacted.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  unmistakably  clear  what 
was  the  intent  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  Congress  as  a  whole,  at 
that  time. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  urge,  in  the 
national  interest,  the  prompt  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer the  statement  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  YotmcER]  made, 
with  the  following  language. 


During  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee on  H.R.  8856,  and  elsewhere,  there 
have  been  claims  made  by  lawyers  for 
the  town  of  Woodside  that  there  are  vari- 
ous statutory  and  even  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  AEC's  proceeding  to  con- 
demn land  and  to  construct  and  main- 
tain an  overhead  powerline  to  service  the 
Stanford  linear  accelerator,  apart  from 
the  court  of  appeals'  interpretation  of 
section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  these  arguments 
by  the  town's  lawyers  have  any  validity. 
Neither  did  the  court  of  appeals  which 
decided  this  case,  nor  the  lower  Federal 
court.  Neither  does  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment nor  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

As  stated  in  our  committee's  report: 

The  bill  (H.R.  8856)  would  make  it  clear 
that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  strip  AEC 
of  the  power  It  would  normally  possess,  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  supremacy  clause  of  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution,  to  construct  and  operate 
an  overhead  transmission  line  to  service  this 
facility.  Accordingly,  the  AEC  could  con- 
demn the  necessary  easements  for  an  over- 
head electric  power  transmission  line  for 
this  purpose,  and  could  construct  and  main- 
tain such  powerline.  either  with  its  own 
forces  or  through  contractual  arrangements, 
notwithstanding  any  State  or  local  laws  or 
regulations  to  the  contrary,  including  those 
of  the  town  of  Woodside  and  the  county  of 
San  Mateo  at  issue  in  the  case  before  the 
court  of  appeals   (p.  6) . 

Our  report  further  states : 

The  committee  also  unanimously  favors 
this  bill  because  It  will  allow  the  AEC  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  its  present  plans 
to  construct  an  overhead  line  to  service  (the 
Stanford  linear  accelerator)  (p.  7). 

And  further : 

The  amendment  of  this  section  (sec.  271) 
effected  by  this  bill  Is  Intended  as  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  section  271  as  orig- 
inally enacted.  Accordingly,  it  does  not  rep- 
resent a  change  In  this  law  applicable  only 
to  futvire  Judicial  proceedings,  but  Is  in- 
tended to  apply  equally  to  any  judicial  pro- 
ceedings currently  In  existence  (p.  10) . 

Enactment  of  H.R.  8856  will  demon- 
strate clearly  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
conforms  with  these  excerpts  from  our 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  logical  and  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  what  is  involved 
in  this  amendment  as  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch], 
one  of  the  most  able  representatives  of 
the  legal  profession  who  we  have  here 
in  Congress.  He  has  placed  his  finger 
on  the  problem  involved  In  this  legisla- 
tion and  he  has  done  it  so  that  every 
one  of  us  can  understand  just  why  this 
legislation  is  here. 

As  so  often  happens  in  debates  of  this 
kind,  extraneous  material  is  always 
brought  in  in  order  to  throw  a  scare  into 
us.  The  gentleman  from  California,  my 
very  good  friend  [Mr.  Younger],  referred 
to  a  pamphlet  which  many  of  us  have 
received  recently  known  as  the  "Oregon 
Malignancy  Pattern  Psychologically  Re- 


lated to  Hanford  Washington  Radioiso- 
tope Story."  I  received  this  pamphlet 
myself  in  the  last  few  days  and  also 
received  a  letter  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Sanitarians.  I  was  quite 
alarmed  to  receive  a  letter  from  Denver, 
Colo.,  accompanied  by  this  pamphlet  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  sentence  from  the 
letter  so  you  know  there  is  no  scare  to  be 
thrown  Into  this  debate : 

The  amount  of  radioactivity  that  enters 
rivers  and  groundwater  from  the  various 
Atomic  ETnergy  Commission  plants  Is  well 
below  the  standards  set  by  the  Federal  Ra- 
diation Council  for  potable  water. 

In  other  words,  even  the  one  who 
transmitted  the  letter,  a  Mr.  Pohlit,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  states  there  is  no  danger 
at  the  present  time. 

However,  the  pamphlet  does  raise  some 
question,  and  I  immediately  got  in  touch 
with  Dr.  Roy  Cleer.  director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  asked  him  about  the  pamphlet 
and  about  those  who  are  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sanitarians. 
I  asked  him  for  an  evaluation  of  this 
pamphlet.  The  request  was  made  last 
night  by  phone.  This  morning  I  got  the 
answer  by  phone.  He  tells  me  that  he 
and  his  group  have  gone  over  this  pub- 
lication and  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
gentleman  who  sent  it  to  us.  It  is  purely 
a  statistical  publication  and  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  this  scare  bugaboo 
that  has  been  thrown  into  this  debate. 
I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the  man  who 
is  responsible  for  this  publication  was 
formerly  a  representative  of  the  service 
in  a  mental  program.  The  author  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  statistician.  The 
organization  is  supposed  to  be  a  repu- 
table organization,  but  it  is  just  not  fair 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  when  we 
are  given  a  pamphlet  with  what  Is  con- 
tained in  this  and  then  have  it  thrown 
up  to  us  that  there  is  a  lot  of  danger  com- 
ing to  the  general  public  because  of  the 
operation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion plants,  the  reactors,  etc.  It  just  is 
not  true.  The  AEC  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  de- 
partments of  health  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  States  are  protecting 
our  health.  The  matter  contained  in 
the  publication  referred  to  does  not  have 
any  germaneness  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  late  hour  in  the 
debate  I  think  it  finally  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  just  where 
it  is  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger],  and  his 
associates  want  to  bury  this  powerline 
at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  asked  that  this 
picture  remain  in  the  Chamber  because 
this  is  where  he  wants  us  to  bury  this  line, 
across  the  street  from  this  great,  big 
existing  power  pole  and  all  of  those  like 
it  that  go  down  this  street  for  4  or  5 
miles. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  to  cast 
his  vote  today  for  such  a  ridiculous  prop- 
osition as  that.  The  various  people  who 
have  talked  against  this  legislation  have 


tried  to  lay  heavy  emphasis  on  the  alle- 
gation that  there  is  interference  being 
had  with  court  procedures,  and  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  pass  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  If  those  gentlemen  had  done 
any  legal  research  they  would  have  found 
that  that  question  was  settled  back  in 
1792  in  Hayburn's  case,  and  it  has  been 
settled  dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens  of 
times;  in  ex  parte  McCardle  in  1868;  the 
CUnton  Bridge  case  in  1871;  and,  get- 
ting up  into  this  century  in  United  States 
against  Southern  Underwriters  Associa- 
tion in  1944,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
cases.  So  that  great  prop  which  has 
been  one  of  the  big  props  under  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  has  already  been  disposed 
of  by  the  court  over  and  over  again. 

And  if  you  go  along  with  the  opposi- 
tion, you  would  simply  spend  $5  million 
extra  to  bury  a  line  across  the  street  from 
a  bunch  of  power  poles  in  Woodside. 
How  could  we  do  anjrthing  crazier? 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  brought  up  an  allegation 
that  the  Government  and  the  public  util- 
ities had  lost  against  the  town  of  Wood- 
side,  and  now  they  are  running  to  Con- 
gress. Do  you  know  who  lost  this  case 
first?  It  was  the  city  of  Woodside;  when 
the  public  utility  wanted  to  build  this, 
the  city  of  Woodside  went  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Utility  Commission  and 
sued  the  utility,  saying.  "Make  them  put 
the  powerline  underground." 

Do  you  know  what  the  California  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  told  the  city  of 
Woodside?    They  told  them  this: 

We  are  not  persuaded  that  any  esthetic 
considerations  involved  should  require  the 
expendittu-e  of  an  additional  $3,888,000. 
which  would  be  paid  for  by  the  customers  of 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric. 

That  is  what  the  extra  cost  would  be 
to  bury  this  line — for  burial  alone — not 
including  all  the  other  additional  cost 
which  I  will  mention  later. 

So  then,  when  the  city  of  Woodside  lost 
at  the  State  level,  it  came  running  back 
to  Washington  to  ask  for  your  taxpayers' 
money  instead  of  California's  ratepay- 
ers' money  to  bury  this  line. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  you  are  really 
honestly  going  to  let  your  taxpas^ng  con- 
stituents be  suckered  into  that  kind  of 
a  proposition.  This  city  that  is  involved 
here  has  about  4.300  people,  and  it  al- 
ready has  almost  2.500  of  these  unsightly 
power  poles.  All  that  Uncle  Sam  wants 
to  put  in  there  is  three  power  poles. 
These  lines  in  Woodside  today  run  past 
beautiful  homes  with  more  than  one 
■ugly  power  pole  for  every  two  of  those 
affluent  citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  work  up 
any  sympathy  for  Woodslde's  fight  to 
prevent  these  poles  that  are  absolutely 
vitally  necessary  to  get  power  to  a  $114 
million  installation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
put  all  that  money  in  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  real  purpose.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
back  them  up.  These  3  poles  that  go  into 
Woodside  are  hardly  a  rape  of  the  land- 
scape, particularly  since  this  town  has, 
despite  Mr.  Younger's  contention,  put 
up  26  more  poles  since  It  passed  its  reso- 
lution against  overground  lines.  Com- 
pare that  to  the  three  the  Government 
wants  to  put  in.    This  line  must  be  built 
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If  this  costly  and  potentially  the  most 
productive  in  history  scientific  tool  is  to 
go  into  operation. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  fight  that  is  being 
made  against  this  AEC  installation  is  be- 
ing made  by  Calif omians.  because  Cali- 
fornia, along  with  45  other  States,  is 
seeking  the  next  big  scientific  tool,  the 
200-BEV  machine.  I  wonder  what  the 
AEC  thinks  about  putting  machines  in 
California  when  it  looks  around  and  sees 
a  lot  of  California  Representatives  hos- 
tile to  the  one  they  have  put  in  there  al- 
ready. That  may  have  a  lesson  to  some- 
IkxI V  plsfi . 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  HOSMER.    I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  the  city  of  Woodside 
has  said  they  would  put  up  $150,000  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  this  line.  Do  you 
know  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  in  all 
to  bury  it?  It  is  going  to  cost  $5  million 
just  for  burial.  Incidentally,  if  you  bury 
two  of  them,  at  $500,000  a  mile,  that  is 
where  you  get  the  total  cost  of  $5  million 
for  this  and  it  is  necessary  to  bury  two 
circuits.  Then  in  order  to  do  it.  it  is 
going  to  take  18  to  24  months  of  con- 
struction time  and  delay.  During  every- 
one of  those  months  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  U.S.  Government  and  you  taxpayers 
$1.5  million  in  demurrage  on  the  $114 
million  accelerator  that  is  not  getting 
into  operation 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  cost  of 
the  Quixote  struggle  here  could  run  out 
to  between  $32  and  $40  million,  $6  to  $8 
million  a  mile,  for  going  underground. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  is  a 
deadly  ridiculous  proposition.  If  the 
city  of  Woodside  wants  to  do  something 
real  esthetic,  they  can  take  their  $150,- 
000  and  they  can  buy  some  of  this  under- 
ground distribution  system  cable  and, 
you  know,  it  will  cost  them  only  at  most 
$30,000  a  mile  to  bury  it  underground, 
this  distribution  cable,  as  contrasted  to 
transmission  cable.  If  they  will  just  do 
that,  they  will  get  rid  of,  by  my  calcula- 
tion, about  1,200  of  their  existing,  ugly 
power  poles  which  are  scarring  their 
landscape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  city  is  really  se- 
rious about  esthetics,  if  it  is  really  se- 
rious, it  has  a  way  to  clean  itself  up  and 
take  1.200  power  poles  out  of  there  at 
the  reasonable  cost  of  $150,000.  Com- 
pare that  to  this  fuss  about  only  three 
power  pole  structures.  Three  high  volt- 
age power  pole  structures  which  the 
Government  has  gone  out  and  hired 
some  of  the  best  people  in  the  United 
States  to  design  esthetically  in  order  to 
make  them  look  pretty  for  Woodside. 
This  alone  has  jumped  the  cost  of  this 
high  powerline  50  percent  in  order  to 
accommodate  these  people,  and  yet  they 
are  still  screaming  at  us. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  you  to  come  to 
a  reasoned  and  intelligent  decision  when 
you  cast  your  vote. 

It  is  totally  impossible  to  justify  laying 
out  U.S.  funds  of  this  magnitude  to  help 
Woodside  residents,  who,  with  a  median 


income  of  almost  $10,000  a  year,  can  well 
afford  to  help  themselves — but  who  have 
not  done  so. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  like  removing  a 
splinter  from  a  finger  when  the  patient 
is  riddled  with  buckshot  to  do  so  con- 
sidering Woodside's  existing  2,500  power 
poles  which  do  not  seem  to  bother  it. 

Actually,  the  AEC  already  has  gone  far 
in  trying  to  meet  Woodside's  objection  to 
the  powerlines.  AEC  is  consenting  to  a 
50-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  its  line 
to  avoid  using  ugly  power  towers.  In- 
stead, the  wires  will  ride  on  artistically 
designed  tapering  metal  poles  which  are 
shorter  than  the  usual  filigreed  towers 
for  high-power  transmission  and  far 
more  graceful  than  either  the  towers  or 
any  of  the  2.500  many-armed  poles  exist- 
ing in  Woodside. 

The  wires  will  be  strung  by  helicopters 
to  keep  heavy  machinery  from  cutting 
swaths  along  the  slopes.  Trees  and 
shrubs  along  the  wires  will  not  be 
cleared.  Shrubbery  will  be  planted  to 
help  mask  the  bases  of  the  poles. 

All  this  will  raise  the  cost  to  Federal 
taxpayers  from  $660,000  to  over  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  line. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Natiu-al  Beauty  found  it  was  neither 
worth  the  cost  nor  was  it  technically  ad- 
visable to  bury  high-voltage  wires  of  the 
kind  involved  here  because  of  the  elab- 
orate cooling  and  maintenance  difficul- 
ties. Chairman  Swidler  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  affirming  this  fact. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  done  to  work 
this  problem  out  in  a  reasonable  manner 
and  despite  the  position  of  the  White 
House  Conference   on  Natural  Beauty 
and  the  position  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal    Power    Commission,    Woodside 
refuses  to  be  satisfied.    The  poles  have 
become  the  focus  of  the  Woodside  riding 
crop  and  jodhpurs  set's  frustrated  oppo- 
sition to  encroachment  of  modern  society. 
Woodside  seeks  to  play  the  role  of  a 
David  challenging  Goliath.    Actually,  it 
is  playing  the  role  of  a  kidnapping  pirate 
demanding  ransom — in  this  case  between 
$32    and    $40    million — for    permitting 
essential  power  to  be  hooked  into  the 
$114  million  Stanford  linear  accelerator. 
In  doing  so,  it  also  recklessly  would 
establish  a  precedent  for  underground- 
ing  very  high  tension  lines  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, could  involve  the  United  States  in 
the  expenditure  of  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  underground  cable  wher- 
ever it  carries  on  the  necessary  functions 
of  Government  in  all  the  50  States. 

The  issue  before  us  also  has  other 
serious  implications  to  the  Nation,  its 
nuclear  progress,  and  its  nuclear  defense. 
The  interpretation  of  section  271  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  made  by  the 
circuit  court,  if  left  uncorrected,  would 
subject  the  activities  of  this  agency  to 
local  laws  and  ordinances  of  any  and  all 
kinds  no  matter  how  capricious,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  an  impediment  to  the  work 
and  duties  of  the  AEC. 

There  is  no  other  department  or 
agency  of  Government  which  is  required 
to  operate  under  a  prohibitive  handicap 
of  this  nature,  nor  should  there  be,  nor 
should  the  AEC  be  so  bvurdened. 


The  only  issue  before  the  Congress  to- 
day is  that  of  whether  we  shall  restore  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  its  power 
to  function  normally  and  effectively  in 
like  manner  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
Government. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  additional  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  the  final  time  on  his  side, 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
the  Members  to  make  a  deeision  on  which 
they  can  go  home  and  hold  up  their 
heads  proudly  and  say,  "I  did  what  was 
right  for  my  country  and  I  did  what  was 
right  intellectually  and  what  was  sound. 
I  put  the  AEC  back  on  the  same  par  of 
every  other  Government  agency  and  de- 
partment." because  that  is  all.  my  friends, 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  do.  It  will 
give  the  AEC  the  same  power  as  any  other 
Government  agency. 

On  Jhese  grounds.  I  urge  your  intel- 
ligent and  reasoned  support  for  the  nec- 
essary amendment  of  section  271  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Mr.  HOUFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
accordance  with  our  agreement  with  the 
opposition,  and  they  now  having  used  55 
minutes,  based  upon  our  agreement  to 
yield  to  them  60  minutes  I  now  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Younger  1. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  statement  which  the  gentleman 
from  California,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, read  a  while  ago,  is  a  very  fine, 
self-serving  declaration  by  their  attor- 
neys, but  bear  in  mind  their  attorneys  is- 
sued the  same  kind  of  a  statement  before 
they  went  to  court.  They  were  very  pos- 
itive they  had  this  right,  but  the  circuit 
court  under  a  unanimous  decision  said 
they  did  not.  So  the  statement  they 
Issue  now,  I  think,  carries  no  more  weight 
than  it  did  before  the  circuit  court  set  it 
aside. 

Talking  about  money,  the  AEC  still  has 
$10  million  of  their  unexpended  contin- 
gency fund.  Originally  they  had  $24 
million,  now  they  still  have  $10  million. 
So  that  on  the  question  of  money  they 
would  not  have  to  get  an  additional  ap- 
propriation or  anything  of  that  kind. 

I  want  to  tell  you  now  something  about 
this  imderground  line  I  just  learned 
about,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment from  the  Monday,  May  3,  1965. 
issue  of  the  Financial  Times  of  London: 
The  following  excerpts  are  extracted  Trom 
several  news  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  edition  of  the  Financial  Times  of 
London,  on  Monday.  May  3,  1965.  and  make 
reference  to  the  PerelU  General  Co..  a  50- 
year-old  international  company,  started  in 
Italy: 

"PerelU  General  supplied  the  first  301-kv. 
oil-filled  cables  to  Canada  for  the  Kltlmat 
project  of  Alcan  and  also  supplied  the  first 
330-kv.  oU-fllled  cables  for  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains hydroelectric  scheme  In  Australia.  At 
the  present  moment,  supertenslon  cable  con- 
tracts are  In  the  course  of  completion  in 
South  Africa.  India,  and  New  Zealand.  Per- 
elU General  is  the  first  British  company  to 
complete  all  type  tests  for  400-kv.  cable  and 
is,  therefore,  ready  to  take  export  orders  for 
this  voltage  as  soon  as  a  demand  shows  it- 
sell." 
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The  following  comments  under  the  head- 
ing: "400-Kilovolt  Cable  Prom  New  £3m. 
Extension"  were  made  by  8.  G.  Crooks,  direc- 
tor and  manager  of  the  production  division 
of  the  PerelU  General  Co.: 

"The  record  of  reliable  performance  in 
service  of  well  over  2,000  route  miles  of  cable 
and  associated  accessories  which  were  in- 
stalled by  1960  is  almost  unprecedented  In 
high  voltage  electrical  apparatus,  and  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  electrical  faUures 
Is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  oil-filled  cable 
principle. 

"Included  In  the  testing  equipment  Is  a 
525-kv.  a.c.  transformer  set  having  a  sufflclent 
capacity  to  test  the  longest  length  and  high 
est  voltage  cable  likely  to  be  produced  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  view  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  development  can  occur,  the 
transformer  has  been  so  designed  that  It  can 
be  easily  modified  to  give  750-kv.  a.c.  current 
if  required." 

Here  we  have  a  great  agency  with  an 
appropriation  of  over  $2  billion,  a  scien- 
tific agency  that  is  supposed  to  make 
great  breakthroughs  in  science.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  be  afraid  of  anything 
that  it  is  said  cannot  be  done.  Here,  Eng- 
land has  2,000  miles  of  high-tension  ca- 
ble underground.  Here  the  AEC  gives 
one  excuse  after  another  to  put  in  even 
6  miles  in  order  to  satisfy  a  community 
that  needs  the  help  of  the  Government. 
As  I  say,  it  is  not  only  this  community. 
but  it  may  t>e  your  community  next.  So 
when  they  talk  about  only  50  miles  of 
underground  cable  in  the  United  States, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  AEC  ought  to 
blush  with  shame  to  think  they  would 
come  before  this  Congress  and  ask  not 
to  put  the  high-tension  line  under- 
ground, when  England  has  2,000  miles. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  There  is  one  point  that 
has  not  been  made  in  this  debate  and  at 
this  time  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  al- 
lowing me  to  make  it.  In  a  baseball 
game  when  an  imipire  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  teams,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
change  the  mnpire  in  the  middle  of  the 
game  simply  because  they  do  not  like  the 
umpire's  decision.  My  point  is  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  chosen 
its  forum  for  the  resolution  of  this  con- 
troversy;  namely,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  district  and  circuit  courts. 
Is  it  proper  and  is  it  right  that  we  by 
this  bit  of  legislation  should  allow  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  change 
umpires  simply  because  they  do  not  like 
a  called  third  strike?  Should  they  not 
be  required  to  pursue  the  forum  they 
have  chosen  and  appeal  this  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    I  think  that  is  right. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  this  one  fur- 
ther comment.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  was  talking  about 
the  $5  milUon  and  he  said,  "We  get  this 
because  the  cost  per  mile  is  $500,000." 
Well  there  are  6  miles  of  this  and  at 
$500,000  it  would  be  $3  million  and  twice 
$3  million  is  $6  million. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  that  is  a  better 
figure — $6  million. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Well,  that  is  your  fig- 
ure but  you  do  not  even  multiply  cor- 
rectly when  you  have  the  figures  before 
you. 


Mr.  HOLJPIELDl  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado   [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8856. 

As  I  stated  during  the  debates  on  this 
bill  on  July  12,1  am  convinced  this  meas- 
ure is  sound  from  a  conservation  stand- 
point. I  would  not  support  the  bill  if 
I  thought  otherwise. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  in  no 
way  result  in  "blight"  of  a  community 
as  has  sometimes  been  charged.  The 
Federal  Government  has  acted  respon- 
sibly in  this  case  to  further  the  cause 
of  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
area,  consistent  with  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  public  business  and  prudent 
use  of  public  funds. 

During  the  debates  on  July  12,  there 
were  several  questions  raised  about  the 
validity  of  cost  estimates  for  under- 
ground lines.  There  were  suggestions 
that  these  estimates  were  not  being  sup- 
plied as  the  result  of  disinterested  re- 
search, but  rather  by  power  companies 
who  do  not  favor  underground  power- 
lines.  The  thought  was  also  expressed 
that  no  real  effort  has  been  expended  to 
find  out  how  undergroimd  installations 
can  be  made  economical  and  effective. 

In  view  of  these  questions  the  Joint 
Committee  asked  for  the  views  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Chairman  Swidler's  response, 
dated  July  21,  1965,  was  printed  in  the 
daily  Congressional  Record  on  July  26, 
1965,  at  page  A4053.  Among  other 
things.  Chairman  Swidler's  letter  noted 
the  tremendous  difference  in  cost  l>e- 
tween  underground  and  overhead  lines,  a 
10-to-l  cost  ratio  being  reasonably  repre- 
sentative. He  said  there  is  no  reliable 
basis  for  projecting  how  much  time  and 
effort  will  be  required  to  reduce  under- 
ground transmission  costs  substantially. 
He  further  noted  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  overhead  high  voltage 
Unes  in  operation  today  in  areas  of 
scenic  interest  and  that  many  more 
thousands  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

In  coimection  with  the  particular  dis- 
pute over  the  powerline  for  the  Stanford 
linear  accelerator,  I  also  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  an  official  agency  of  the 
State  of  California — the  California  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission — has  deter- 
mined that  an  underground  line  would 
cost  almost  five  times  as  much  as  the  or- 
namental overhead  line  AEC  has  pro- 
posed. This  determination  was  made 
after  a  7-day  hearing  in  which  the  in- 
terested parties,  including  the  town  of 
Woodside,  were  fully  represented.  The 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
after  a  thorough  study,  also  concluded 
that  the  so-called  aesthetic  considera- 
tions relative  to  the  Woodside  area  did 
not  justify  the  added  costs  of  going  un- 
derground. If  the  State  of  California 
does  not  think  this  is  warranted,  why 
should  the  Federal  Government  bear  this 
expense? 

Finally,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  materials  furnished  to  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
by  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
by  letter  dated  June  30.  1965,  pertaining 
to  British  experience  with  high-voltage 
transmission  lines.    These  materials  in- 


dicate why  two  successive  governments 
in  Britain,  one  Conservative  and  one 
Labor,  have  permitted  overhead  lines 
across  their  country. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
there  is  general  recognition  among  in- 
formed quarters  of  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  underground  versus  overhead 
lines,  the  lack  of  public  acceptance  of 
these  increased  costs,  and  the  very  sig- 
nificant amount  of  research  which  would 
be  required  to  reduce  the  costs  of  placing 
transmission  lines  imderground. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Excerpt   Peom    Attachment   to   Letter    to 
Senator  Pastors,  June  30,  1965,  Prom  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties 

1.  Article  of  June  12,  1965,  from  the  Sxir- 
veyor  and  Municipal  Engineer — a  British 
journal,  entitled  "Powerlines:  Underground 
or  Overhead?"  by  J.  H.  M.  Sykes: 

"Although  the  ratios  of  cost  shown  In 
America  and  Britain  differ  considerably,  they 
are  both  high:  Even  to  spend  £6%  million 
In  place  of  each  £1  million  would  require  a 
degree  of  Justification  not  yet  advanced  any- 
where. 

"I  have  discussed  this  problem  in  detail  in 
many  countries.  Nowhere  have  I  heard  any 
arguments  advanced  to  indicate  that  under- 
grounding  of  major  power  links  could  ever 
be  carried  out  more  cheaply  than  has  been 
suggested  above.  It  is  hoped  that  these  notes 
have  Indicated  where  the  Items  of  in- 
escapable high  cost  lie,  so  that  each  reader 
can  see  for  himself  that  they  could  never  be 
appreciably  reduced  unless  some  sensational 
breakthrough  appears — and  In  spite  of  In- 
tensive research  In  many  countries,  this  is 
not  even  in  sight." 

2.  From  speech  by  Mr.  Richard  Crossman, 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
May  25,  1965: 

"And  yet  two  successive  governments,  one 
Conservative  and  one  Labor,  have  decided  to 
let  the  board  string  them  [transmission 
lines]  right  across  southern  England.  And 
the  reason  quite  simply  is  that  pubUc 
opinion  is  not  ready  to  pay  the  extra  cost 
which  would  fall  on  the  consumer;  and  who 
can  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
sumers today  would  regard  £1  million 
a  mile  for  electric  cables  as  a  price  too  high 
to  pay  for  preserving  the  countryside?  In- 
stead we  do  our  best  to  mitigate  the  damage. 
I  have  arranged  for  the  National  Parks  Com- 
mission to  be  consulted  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  planning  of  these  Unes  and  the 
CEGB  have  agreed  to  employ  expert  land- 
scape architects  and  take  Immense  pains  to 
select  routes  that  do  the  least  damage." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger].  I  do  not  know  the  source  of 
the  article,  but  if  there  is  any  authentic- 
ity to  the  claims  in  that  story,  it  is  cer- 
tainly something  of  which  the  industry 
in  our  country  must  be  unaware.  I  am 
certain  our  industry  holds  leadership 
in  the  development  of  electrical  energy, 
and  transmission  of  it. 

The  latest  information  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  supplied  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  mileage  of  under- 
ground lines  in  thic  country  is  contained 
in  a  letter  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  of  July 
21,  1965.  It  can  be  found  on  page  A4053 
of  the  July  26,  1965,  daily  Congressional 
Record. 
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The  information  we  have  ofiBclally  is 
that  there  were  about  25  miles  of  under- 
ground circuits  at  220  kilovolts  or  higher 
in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1964, 
and  that,  by  the  end  of  1965,  there  may 
be  another  25  miles. 

I  shovUd  like  also  to  point  out  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  believe  the  story  that  there 
are  2,000  miles  of  underground  high-volt- 
age or  super-voltage  lines,  as  the  article 
read  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  YotTNGBR]  says,  in  existence 
in  England,  because  our  records  show 
that  there  are  about  1,500  miles  of  un- 
derground cables  now  in  service  in  this 
country  in  the  general  range  of  69 
to  138  kilovolts. 

The  story  just  read  to  the  House  is,  to 
me,  fantastic.  It  would  indicate  a  lack 
of  progress  on  the  part  of  our  electrical 
energy  industry  in  this  country,  if  it  has 
not  followed  the  development  in  some 
other  country. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say,  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  statistics,  I  would  chal- 
lenge the  statement  of  the  gentleman,  if 
he  said— and  I  listened  very  carefully, 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  quite  said  it — 
that  there  were  lines  of  more  than  300 
kilovolts,  and  he  related  that  to  2,000 
miles  of  underground  high-voltage  lines. 
He  did  not  say,  as  I  recall,  that  there 
were  2,000  miles  of  lines  of  that  voltage 
of  220  kilovolts  or  above.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman make  that  statement? 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes,  I  did. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  challenge  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  is  not  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  reads  from— fairy  books 
or  some  other  fantasy— but  I  challenge 
the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  refuse  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  yield  because  he  does  not  want  the 
facts. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  That  kind  of  in- 
formation is  not  fact, — does  not  stand  up 
in  court,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  do  want  the  facts  in 
the  Record,  I  read  the  material  I  have 
just  submitted  to  the  House.  This  is 
from  the  official  source,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  wish  to  point  out  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  one  court  supported  the 
AEC  position  in  this  matter.  It  is  true 
on  an  appeal  the  decision  of  the  District 
Court  was  overruled. 

I  also  remember  the  consideration  of 
this  particular  section  271  at  the  time  it 
was  drafted.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  HolifieldI,  I  was  pres- 
ent during  the  drafting  sessions  for  that 
legislation  in  1954.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  and  every  other  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  who 
has  appeared  here,  and  who  are  unani- 
mous in  support  of  this  legislation  today. 
I  agree  as  to  what  was  the  intent  of  the 


committee  at  that  time,  and  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  1954  Atomic  Energy 
Act. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  is  there  remaining  to  this 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  that  is  all 
I  will  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude 
debate. 

I  will  just  ask  the  Members  this  ques- 
tion: Do  they  want  to  spend  $5  million 
to  put  5  miles  of  underground  cable  in 
Mr.  YouNGER's  district,  and  leave  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  overhead  lines  in  their 
own  States  on  towers  and  poles?  If  they 
do,  then  I  say  vote  against  this  bill,  but 
if  they  want  to  vote  to  save  $4.5  million 
and  not  set  a  dangerous  precedent,  then 
I  say  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  8856,  the 
amendment  recommended  to  the  House 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy, which  would  allow  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  and  the  Pacific  Electric 
Co.  to  construct  an  electric  transmission 
line  to  bring  electric  power  to  the^  Stan- 
ford AEC  accelerator  facility. 

The  issue  in  this  case  is  not  whether 
or  not  this  project  should  be  approved, 
but  rather  whether  or  not  a  little  town 
known  as  Woodside,  Calif.,  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  the  AEC  place  its  trans- 
mission line  underground  rather  than  to 
be  permitted,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Woodside,  to  erect  200 
feet  of  overhead  electric  powerlines. 

The  proposed  amendment  comes  at  a 
time  when  this  matter  is  still  before  the 
Federal  courts  and  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  May  20, 
1965,  held  that  the  general  sovereign  im- 
munity of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion does  not  supersede  State  or  local 
control  of  its   governmental  functions. 

I  do  not  hold  to  the  principle  that  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  the  local  pow- 
er company  involved,  should  be  permitted 
to  install  these  overhead  powerlines  from 
towers  running  from  Woodside,  Calif.,  or 
any  other  city  in  America  without  the  lo- 
cal authority  having  some  voice  in  the 
matter. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  never  intend- 
ed to  confer  unlimited  authority  upon  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  strip 
local  agencies  of  their  rights  to  regulate 
and  control,  within  reason,  the  matter  of 
the  introduction  of  such  eyesores  in  their 
communties. 

We  have  a  tremendous  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  the  development  of  beauty 
in  America.  I  would  certainly  abhor  the 
introduction  of  200-foot  AEC  transmis- 
sion towers  in  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  where  I 
reside,  and  I  sympathize  entirely  with 
the  people  of  Woodside,  Calif. 

The  bill  being  introduced  in  the  House 
today  comes  at  a  time  when  the  matter 
is  still  to  be  finally  adjudicated  in  our 
Federal  courts.  The  AEC  is  losing  its 
battle  in  the  courts  and  it  now  comes  to 
the  Congress  for  relief.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  their  plea  falls  on  deaf  ears. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  voting  against  this 
bill. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8856. 

As  the  joint  committee's  report  on  this 
bill  states: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  committee  la  to  remedy  a  problem  which 
extends  far  beyond  the  dispute  over  the  SLAC 
p>owerllne.  The  committee  believes  It  would 
be  desirable  for  this  legislation  to  be  enacted 
even  if  there  were  no  outstanding  disagree- 
ment over  this  line,  to  avoid  future  errone- 
ous interpretations  of  congressional  intent 
underlying  section  271. 

The  overriding  necessity  for  this  leg- 
islation, from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare,  was  reiter- 
ated in  the  letter  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee from  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  dated 
July  14.  1965,  which  was  included  in  the 
July  27  daily  Record  at  page  A4121. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  desires  of  the 
local  residents  to  safeguard  their  pri- 
vate interests.  However,  Congress  must 
act  in  the  interest  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  to  approve  H.R.  8856  without 
amendment 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
plaud the  objectives  of  my  able  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger],  and  of 
others  who  ai-e  fighting  against  this  bill, 
but  I  believe  they  are  mistaken  in  choos- 
ing tills  particular  battleground  for  their 
fight.  I  agree  with  them  that  much 
greater  efforts  must  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  put  powerlines  un- 
derground so  as  to  protect  the  beauty  of 
our  countryside.  In  my  judgment,  more 
money  needs  to  be  spent  on  research  to 
develop  cheaper  and  more  efficient  meth- 
ods of  putting  powerlines  undergroimd. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress 
should  legislate  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives. It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress 
should  decide  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission should  have  the  authority  to  put 
overhead  transmission  lines  across  a 
community  in  violation  of  the  zoning 
laws  of  that  community.  But  such  leg- 
islation would  be  a  complicated  matter. 
The  Congress  would  have  to  lay  down 
criteria  so  as  to  establish  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  considerations  of  conserva- 
tion and  beautification  and  of  local  de- 
sires, on  the  one  hand,  and  considera- 
tions of  national  defense  and  of  area  in- 
dustrial and  economic  -  development  on 
the  other.  The  Congress  would  have  to 
take  into  account  the  related  problem  of 
superhighway  routes,  where  local  pref- 
erences often  have  to  give  way  to  the 
broad  interests  of  the  Nation,  the  State,  - 
or  the  area.  Such  legislation  would  re- 
quire extensive  hearings  and  committee 
consideration. 

To  attempt  to  legislate  on  tills  com- 
plex subject  by  opposing  a  change  to 
clarify  the  original  intent  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  seems  to  me  a  mis- 
placed gesture.  The  effort  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  fail,  and  this  result  may  create 
a  misleading  impression  as  to  the  extent 
of  interest  in  the  Congress  in  protecting 
local  communities  from  arbitrary  and 
harmful  Federal  action  and  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  conservation  and  beautifica- 
tion. 

All  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  would  do  is  to  add  the 
proviso  that  section  271  "shall  not  be 
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deemed  to  confer  upon  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency  any  authority  to 
regulate,  control,  or  restrict  any  activ- 
ities of  the  Commission."  As  will  be 
seen,  this  amendment  does  not  alter  or 
take  away  any  p>owers  from  State  or  local 
governments  that  they  would  otherwise 
iiave.  It  merely  seeks  to  clarify  section 
271  so  that  its  original  intent,  as  outlined 
in  the  committee  report,  will  not  be  frus- 
trated by  an  unexpected  court  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  originally 
used. 

In  other  words,  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  are  not  seeking  to  make  any  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  original  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
opponents  who  are  seeking  to  effect  a 
substantive  change  in  the  act — a  change 
which  would  take  away  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  necessary  powers  of 
eminent  domain  which  other  Federal 
agencies  have. 

If  by  some  unlikely  chance  this  bill 
should  be  defeated,  it  would  probably  be 
because  of  widespread  sympathy  in  this 
House  for  the  plight  of  the  community 
immediately  affected,  Woodside,  Calif. 
This  would  be  an  example  of  the  lawyers' 
saying  that  "hard  cases  make  bad  law." 

If  that  should  happen,  the  meaning  of 
section  271  would  remain  obscure,  wide- 
spread and  costly  litigation  would  ensue, 
and  neither  the  national  interest  nor  the 
cause  of  beautification  would  be  in  the 
long  run  served. 

For  these  reasons,  in  spite  of  my  agree- 
ment with  the  objectives  of  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  bill.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  H.R.  8856  because  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  merely  clarifies  the  original  intent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  8856  which  in  effect 
would  give  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  string  overhead  power 
lines  through  Woodside,  Calif.,  in  viola- 
tion of  its  ordinance  requiring  such  lines 
to  be  placed  underground.  This  is  an 
appalling  piece  of  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  natural  beauty  a  national 
goal  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  can 
support  this  crusade  for  beauty  and  at 
the  same  time  vote  for  the  bill  before  us. 

Two  days  ago,  this  body  approved  a 
brand  new  program  of  grants  for  urban 
beautification  and  improvement.  We 
authorized  $100  million  in  matching  Fed- 
eral funds  to  encourage  local  communi- 
ties to  undertake  park  improvements, 
tree  planting,  playgrounds,  and  upgrad- 
ing of  malls  and  city  squares.  Today  we 
liave  a  bill  before  us  which  not  only  dis- 
courages local  communities  in  these  ef- 
forts but  insists  that  they  retreat  before 
a  Federal  agency  which  seeks  un- 
ashamedly to  despoil  the  landscape  by 
answering  the  functional  requirements 
of  power  transmission  in  the  ugliest  way 
possible. 

Furthermore,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
put  3  percent  of  our  highway  funds,  $90 
million  into  highway  t>eautification — not 
new  beautification — but  $90  million  to- 
ward cleaning  up  the  mess  we  already 
have.  What  good  is  it  to  do  away  with 
billboards  and  auto  junkyards  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  r>ermit  overhead  electric 
transmission  powerlines  to  mar  the 
skyscape  on  the  other?    And  it  is  not 


only  the  overhead  powerlines.  In  order 
to  have  overhead  powerlines,  you  have 
got  to  get  them  up  there  and  this  means 
poles — huge,  ugly  poles  every  hundred 
or  so  yards.  The  committee  report  states 
that  since  March  1964,  59  new  poles 
have  been  erected  in  anticipation  of  the 
powerlines  through  Woodside — poles 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
descrit>es  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that 
they  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I  say  to  him 
that  ugliness  by  any  other  name  is  still 
ugliness  and  if  we  do  not  begin  to  rec- 
ognize how  tragically  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica is  being  changed,  how  rapidly  we  are 
gutting  our  landscapes,  ruining  our 
water  resources  and  ixjisoning  the  very 
air  we  breathe,  it  will  be  too  late  to  sal- 
vage more  than  isolated  oases  of  the  un- 
paralleled grandeur  and  beauty  that  only 
a  few  generations  ago  stretched  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

The  irony  of  handing  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  authority  to 
string  a  maze  of  powerlines  over  a  resi- 
dential community  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  and  actions  of  that  community  is 
really  too  much.  It  flies  in  the  face  of 
good  reaison  and  s'>und  judgment  and  is 
absolutely  unwarranted  by  any  standard 
of  commonsense.  There  is  no  reason  on 
earth — quite  literally — why  the  AEC 
should  not  put  these  powerlines  under- 
ground. It  is  going  to  have  to  t>e  done 
eventually  and  as  my  good  colleague  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out  every  power- 
line  placed  overhead  today  anticipates  a 
further  cost  of  placing  it  underground 
tomorrow. 

Our  atomic  effort  is  not  going  to  col- 
lapse overnight  if  we  refuse  the  AEC  this 
authority,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  seriously 
urge  defeat  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
271  of  the  Atomic  Energj'  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  271.  Agency  Jurisdiction. — Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
authority  or  regulations  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency  with  respect  to  the  generation, 
sale,  or  transmission  of  electric  power  pro- 
duced through  the  use  of  nuclear  facilities 
licensed  by  the  Commission:  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  confer 
upon  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  any 
authority  to  regulate,  control,  or  restrict  any 
activities  of  the  Commission." 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  this 
from  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Finan- 
cial Times  of  London  of  Monday,  May  3, 
1965.  The  whole  article  is  about  the 
Perelli  Co. : 

The  record  of  reliable  performance  in  serv- 
ice of  well  over  2,000  route  miles  of  cable 
and  associated  accessories  which  were  In- 
stalled by  1960  is  almost  unprecedented  In 
high  voltage  electrical  apparatus,  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  electrical  failures 
is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  oU-flUed  cable 
principle. 

That  does  not  say  they  are  strung  out 
over  poles. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  my  genial  colleague  from 
California,  if  he  realized  when  they  talk 
about  high-voltage  lines  generally,  that 
it  starts  at  60,000  volts.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  that  amount  of  mileage  in  relation 
to  that  amount  of  voltage  Is  probably 
pretty  reasonable.  When  you  get  up 
into  220,000  volts  and  higher,  you  get 
up  into  these  things  of  which  we  have 
a  sample  here  in  the  weU.  The  thing 
missing  from  that  sample  is  the  oil  un- 
der pressure  which  has  to  go  inside  In 
order  to  cool  it  and  a  pumping  system 
which  has  to  be  on  the  ground  above 
in  order  to  pump  the  oil  and  bring  it 
out  and  dump  the  heat  into  the  atmos- 
phere. I  suppose  in  my  colloquy  with 
my  genial  friend  from  California  a  mo- 
ment ago  as  to  whether  the  cost  was 
$5  million  or  $6  million,  they  probably 
were  not  including  the  above-ground 
cost  of  this  pumping  and  the  other  par- 
aphernalia needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  assimied  the  chair.  Mr.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
8856)  to  amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  474,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  275,  nays  126.  not  voting  33, 
as  follows: 

(Boll  No.  212] 
YEAS — 275  • 


Adair 

Bennett 

Casey 

Adamfl 

Bingham 

ChelX 

Albert 

Blatnlk 

Clevenger 

Anderson,  HI. 

Boggs 

Cobfllan 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Conable 

Tenn. 

Boiling 

Conyers 

Andrews, 

Bolton 

Corman 

George  W. 

Brademas 

Craley 

Andrews, 

Brock 

Culver 

Glenn 

Brooks 

Daddarlo 

Annunzlo 

Broomfleld 

Daniels 

Asplnall 

Brown,  Calif. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Ayres 

Buchanan 

Dawson 

Ondatra 

Burke 

de  la  Garza 

Barrett 

Burleson 

Delaney 

Bates 

Burton,  Utah 

Denton 

Battln 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Derwlnskl 

Beckwortb 

CaUan 

Dickinson 

BeU 

Cameron 

Dlggs 
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Oingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Diilsld 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  CkJlo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettya 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 

Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Grlffln 

GrlfBths 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif 

Hfilpern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
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Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 
Miller 

Mills 
Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  Hi. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  HI. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

NAYS— 126 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis.  Wis 

Dent 

Devine 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Plynt 

Fogarty 

Ford.  G«rald  R. 

Fraser 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

Gilbert 

GUllgan 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Sec  rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Txuiney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonn»f" 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Tex. 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Willis 

Wilson, 
Charles  R. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Zablockt 


Hall 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lip.scomb 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mailllard 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mink 


Ml7.e 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Sweeney 

Moore 

ReUel 

Talcott 

Morse 

Relnecke 

Teague,  Calif. 

Multer 

Reuse 

Thomson,  Wis 

Nelsen 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Tuck 

Olson,  Minn. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Tupper 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Satterfleld 

Utt 

Ottlnger 

Saylor 

Walker,  Miss. 

PeUy 

Scheuer 

Watklns 

Phllbln 

Schneebell 

Whalley 

Poage 

Schwelker 

Whltener 

Poff 

Skubitz 

Wydler 

Race 

Smith.  Calif 

Younger 

Reld,  ni. 

Staggers 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Baring 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Resnlck 

Bonner 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ryan 

Bow 

Karth 

Scott 

CahlU 

Keogh 

Toll 

Celler 

Lindsay 

Ullman 

Colmer 

McEwen 

Watson 

Cramer 

McVlcker 

White,  Idaho 

Ellsworth 

Morton 

Williams 

Evins,  Tenn. 

O'Brien 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Pepper 

Young 

Halleck 

Redlln 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  McVicker  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.    Toll    for,    with    Mr.    Cramer    against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Watson  against. 

Mr.   O'Brien   for.   with   Mr.   Scott   against. 

Mr.   Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Redlln  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  Mr.  PERKINS,  and 
Mr.  BUCHANAN  changed  their  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea."  Mr.  GATHINGS 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC LAW  CONTAINING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  EN- 
ACTED IN  1965 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  456) 
which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  HoxLse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  thirty  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  public  law  containing  the  social  security 
amendments  enacted  in  1965  pursuant  to 
HJl.  6675;  of  which  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  House 
document  room,  Ave  thousand  copies  shall 
be  for  the  Senate  document  room,  two  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  five  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  491)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  eighteen 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  public  law 
enacted  pursuant  to  HJR.  7984,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965;  of 
which  fifteen  thousand  copies  shall  be  for 
the  House  document  room  and  three  thou- 
sand copies  for  the  Senate  document  room. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TO    AMEND    FURTHER    THE    PEACE 
CORPS    ACT,   AS    AMENDED 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9026)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612), 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrrrEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9026,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9026  authorizes 
$115  million  to  finance  the  operations  of 
the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal  year  1966. 
This  is  the  same  amoimt  authorized  for 
fiscal  1965.  The  amount  appropriated 
last  year  under  this  authorization  was 
$104,100,000. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  all 
of  which  relate  to  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  None  of 
them  change  the  nature  or  scope  of  the 
Peace  Corps  or  involve  changes  in  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  today  recognize 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  success.  Since 
the  Peace  Corps  began  operations  in 
1961.  it  has  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  has  made  a  record  for 
itself  to  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  point  with  pride. 


Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  at  work  in 
45  countries.  Every  country  in  which 
the  Peace  Corps  now  operates  has  asked 
for  more  volunteers,  and  there  are  two 
dozen  additional  countries  which  have 
asked  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  terminated  oper- 
ations in  three  countries — Ceylon. 
Cyprus,  and  Indonesia.  In  none  of  these 
countries  was  there  any  indication  what- 
ever that  the  volunteers  were  unpopular. 
In  fact,  in  at  least  one  of  these  nations, 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  that  they 
were  too  popular. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  surprising 
things  about  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
the  fact  that  it  has  produced  no  diplo- 
matic crises  as  a  result  of  its  operations. 
The  most  serious  incident  involving  the 
Peace  Corps  was  the  case  right  after 
the  Peace  Corps  began  when  the  girl  in 
Nigeria  lost  a  postcard  which  included 
statements  to  which  the  Nigerians  took 
offense.  Nigeria  has  since  become  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  we  now  have  over  600  volun- 
teers there.  On  page  201  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  you  will  find  an  excerpt 
from  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Nigeria 
praising  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  most  recent  incident  which  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  publicity  in- 
volved a  vote  by  a  Communist-influenced 
group  of  students  meeting  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  the  National  Engi- 
neering University  in  Lima,  Peru,  to 
oust  four  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
were  teaching  at  the  university.  Three 
of  the  four  stayed  on  at  the  university, 
and  the  other  remained  in  Peru.  The 
press  and  other  reaction  at  the  univer- 
sity was  overwhelmingly  against  the  ex- 
pulsion vote. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  target  for  the 
Communists  in  every  country  where  it 
operates  and,  without  exception,  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Communists  have  back- 
fired. 

Although  the  primary  justification  for 
the  Peace  Corps  is  the  service  which  it 
renders  to  the  people  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  impact  which  the  Peace  Corps  has 
on  our  own  people.  Since  the  Peace 
Corps  began.  13,725  volunteers  have  been 
sent  overseas.  Of  these,  3,900  have  al- 
ready returned  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  completion  of  their  2  years 
of  service,  and  by  the  end  of  1965,  3.000 
more  will  return.  The  Peace  Corps  now 
has  13,268  volunteers  on  board.  The 
latest  figures  show  that  46,000  persons 
applied  for  volunteer  jobs  during  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  54.- 
000  applications  will  be  received  during 
fiscal  1966. 

The  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Peace 
Corps  has  come  to  mean  a  lot  to  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  particularly  that  the 
Peace  Corps  appeals  to  older  people  as 
well.  At  present,  there  are  5  people 
who  are  over  70  years  of  age  serving  in 
the  Peace  Corps ;  65  people  who  are  over 
60;  78  people  who  are  over  50;  72  people 
over  40 ;  and  246  who  are  over  30. 

The  several  thousand  volunteers  who 
are  returning  to  the  United  States  each 
year  will  be  better  citizens  as  a  result  of 
their   overseas  service.     There   were  a 


number  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
stories  last  spring  which  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  returning  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  were  a  frustrated,  dissatisfied 
group  who,  after  being  big  frogs  in  small 
puddles  overseas,  found  it  dififlcult  to  re- 
adjust to  life  in  the  United  States  and  to 
find  jobs.  The  facts  indicate  that  this 
impression  is  entirely  erroneous.  The 
latest  figures  available  indicate  that  only 
3  percent  of  the  returned  volunteers 
were  looking  for  employment;  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  40  percent 
were  going  to  universities;  47  percent 
were  employed,  and  8  percent  were  either 
housewives  or  in  military  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  is  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution  not  only  in  the 
countries  where  it  operates  overseas  but 
to  our  own  people. 

Now.  let  me  say  something  about  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  bill  authorizes 
$115  million  for  fiscal  1966,  the  same 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  1965.  This 
amount  will  finance  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volunteers  to  a  level  of  15,110 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1966  as  compared  to 
the  level  of  13.710  at  the  end  of  August 
1965. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  volun- 
teers should  not  be  regarded  as  compa- 
rable to  the  creation  of  a  similar  number 
of  additional  jobs  in  other  Government 
agencies.  There  is  a  constant  outflow  of 
volunteers  completing  their  service  and 
a  constant  inflow  of  new  recruits.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  in  10,500  trainees 
during  fiscal  1966  in  order  to  provide  a 
net  increase  of  1,400  volunteers  by  the 
end  of  that  year. 

The  Peace  Corps  plans  to  use  the  1.400 
added  volunteers  primarily  to  expand 
the  program  in  the  countries  where  it  al- 
ready is  in  operation,  although  it  may 
inaugurate  programs  in  a  few  new  coun- 
tries. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  made  a  good  rec- 
ord in  handling  its  money.  The  cost  per 
volunteer  has  gone  down  consistently. 
In  fiscal  1963,  the  average  annual  cost 
per  volunteer  was  $9,074;  in  fiscal  1964, 
the  cost  had  been  brought  down  to  $8,214, 
and  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  is  $7,950.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  cost  per  voltmteer  for  fiscal  1966  will 
be  $7,927. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  never  shown  any 
tendency  to  put  on  a  last-minute  drive 
to  make  sure  that  all  of  its  funds  are 
obligated  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Out  of  the  appropriation  of  $104.- 
100.000  for  fiscal  1965  $12,100,000  was  un- 
used on  June  30.  1965,  and  will  lapse; 
that  is.  it  will  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. In  this  connection,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  only  $3  million  of  this  $12  million 
total  was  left  over  because  there  were 
fewer  trainees  than  originally  planned — 
$9  million,  or  75  percent  of  the  unused 
funds,  are  the  result  of  operating  econ- 
omies. 

'  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  as  long  as  foreign  governments  de- 
sire and  make  welcome  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, and  as  long  as  thousands  of  our 
finest  citizens  desire  to  serve  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Congress  should  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  continue  the  program 
at  a  moderately  increased  level. 


The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill 
deal  with  operating  problems  which  the 
Peace  Corps  has  encountered. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill — page  1,  line 
10 — refers  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  language  in  the  bill  and  in  the  re- 
port has  been  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  need  for  this  provision  arises  from 
the  fact  that  ordinarily  volunteers  re- 
ceive the  $75  a  month  readjustment  al- 
lowance  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  a 
lump  sum  at  the  end  of  2  years  of  serv- 
ice. This  provision  of  the  bill  makes  it 
possible  to  treat  this  income  for  income 
tax  purposes  as  though  it  were  spread  out 
over  the  2 -year  period.  The  original 
Peace  Corps  Act  amended  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  take  care  of  this  situa- 
tion. The  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  however, 
replaced  the  provision  relating  to  the 
Peace  Corps  with  an  averaging  provision 
of  more  general  application.  The  in- 
come of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  is  so  low. 
however,  that  most  of  them  were  not 
covered  by  this  general  averaging  provi- 
sion, and  new  language  relating  specifi- 
cally to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  is  neces- 
sary. 

Section  2(b)  (1)  of  the  bill — page  2, 
line  8 — does  two  things.  First,  it  au- 
thorizes limited  dental  treatment  of 
minor  and  easily  correctible  defects  of 
applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Peace 
Corps  before  they  enter  training.  It  is 
essential  that  volunteers  not  be  sent 
overseas  who  are  in  need  of  dental  treat- 
ment, and  if  dental  treatment  is  given 
during  the  training  period,  it  may  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  training  pro- 
gram. Also,  training  is  frequently  given 
under  conditions  where  adequate  facili- 
ties for  dental  care  are  not  available. 

In  addition,  this  subsection  authorizes 
health  examinations  of  volunteers  within 
6  months  after  the  termination  of  their 
service.  This  is  necessary  because  most 
volunteers  terminate  their  service  while 
overseas  and.  in  some  cases,  they  are  lo- 
cated where  comprehensive  health  ex- 
aminations cannot  be  given.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  entitled  to  post- 
service  medical  services  and  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act.  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  provide  medical  ex- 
aminations for  volunteers  at  the  end  of 
their  service.  This  6-month  extension 
will  permit  making  such  examinations 
after  volunteers  have  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Section  2(b)(2)  of  the  bill— page  2, 
line  15 — authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volunteers  who  may  be  as- 
signed as  secretaries  overseas  from  100 
to  200.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  applications  from  persons  possessing 
secretarial  and  clerical  skills  and  experi- 
ence who  want  to  go  overseas  as  volun- 
teers. The  Peace  Corps  has  need  for  a 
limited  nimiber  of  secretaries  in  its  over- 
seas oflBces.  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States  to  fill  these  jobs  with 
volvmteers  rather  than  with  personnel 
employed  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
The  committee  iwinted  out  in  its  report 
its  intention  that  "the  number  of  volim- 
teers  assigned  under  this  authority 
should  be  based  on  the  needs  for  over- 
seas secretarial  service  determined  on 
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an  axistere  basis  rather  than  by  the  avail- 
ability of  volunteers  with  the  necessary 
qualifications." 

Section  2(b)  (2)— page  2,  line  20— also 
amends  existing  law  so  as  to  authorize 
U.S.  disbursing  officers  to  cash  checks  for 
volunteers  in  the  same  way  that  such 
service  is  rendered  to  U.S.  Government 
employees. 

Section  3  of  the  bill— page  2,  line  23— 
authorizes  the  provision  of  health  care 
to  the  child  of  a  married  volunteer  if 
bom  during  the  volunteer's  service. 
The  Peace  Corps  does  not  accept  mar- 
ried couples  as  volunteers  if  they  have 
children  under  18.  but  volunteers  occa- 
sionally marry  while  In  service  and  some- 
times it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  permit  such  a  volunteer  to  con- 
tinue in  service.  So  far.  over  a  4-year 
period,  married  volunteers  have  become 
parents  of  approximately  30  children. 

Section  4 — beginning  on  page  3,  line 
3 — deals  with  personnel  and  makes  basic 
changes  in  existing  law.  although  it  does 
not  represent  a  fundamental  change  in 
present  administrative  practice. 

This  section  has  no  connection  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  volunteer  lead- 
ers. It  affects  only  salaried  operating 
personnel. 

It  is.  and  has  been,  the  policy  of  Sar- 
gent Shriver  not  to  build  up  a  career  or- 
ganization either  among  the  volunteers 
or  among  the  administrative  staff.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  provides  that  in  the  fu- 
ture employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  may 
be  appointed  to  a  maximum  term  of  5 
years,  with  a  possible  reappointment  in 
exceptional  cases  of  an  additional  5 
years. 

At  present,  the  Peace  Corps  employs 
people  under  either  the  Civil  Service  Act 
or  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  establishing 
a  unified  noncareer  service,  the  bill  re- 
peals the  existing  authority  to  hire  per- 
sonnel under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  laws  and  requires  that  all  hirings 
in  the  future,  whether  for  service  in 
Washington  or  overseas,  must  be  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
relating  to  the  Porelpn  Service  Reserve 
and  Foreign  Service  Staff.  All  such  ap- 
pointments in  the  future  are  limited  to 
5  years,  with  possible  renewal  for  5  years 
in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Section  5  of  the  bill — page  5 — makes 
provision  for  those  employees  currently 
serving  under  the  civil  service  or  for  the 
duration  of  operations  under  the  Peace 
•  Corps  Act.  All  personnel  now  holding 
career  or  career  conditional  appoint- 
ments in  the  clerical  grades — GS-8  and 
below— are  assured  of  tenure  during 
the  duration  of  operations  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

Persons  above  the  GS-8  level  who 
hold  career  or  career  conditional  ap- 
pointments are  given  3  years  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  accept  appoint- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff.  If  they  elect  not  to  accept  such 
appointment,  they  must  leave  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  their  civil  service  rights  are 
unimpaired  in  seeking  other  jobs. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  vet- 
eran's preference  status  of  anyone,  al- 
though future  appointments  for  veterans 
will  be  for  5  years  or  less,  the  same  as 
anyone  else. 


Section  6  of  the  bill- page  7.  line  4— 
amends  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  which  al- 
ready authorizes  the  acceptance  of  gifts 
and  property  by  the  Peace  Corps,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  gifts  of  money 
received  by  the  Peace  Corps  to  organiza- 
tions where  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
working.  This  is  to  take  care  of  situ- 
ations where  a  Parent-Teachers  Associ- 
ation or  other  group  in  the  United  States 
wants  to  do  something  for  a  school  or 
other  community  activity  in  an  overseas 
locality  where  Peace  Corps  personnel  are 
at  work.  .,      ^     ^ 

Section  7  of  the  bUl— page  7.  line  8— is 
purely  technical.  It  strikes  out  reference 
to  a  law  which  was  repealed  when  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act — Public  Law  88- 
448 — was  enacted  in  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  its  record,  the  Peace 
Corps  deserves  the  continued  support  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  promoting  goodwill 
for  and  better  vmderstanding  of  the 
United  States  wherever  it  operates. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  bill  will  pass 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  particular  about  some  lan- 
guage on  pages  15  and  17  of  the  report, 
in  a  completely  nonantagonistic  manner 
but  just  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  record.  Perhaps  a  colloquy  is  most 
apropos  between  two  of  the  physicians 
in  the  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  health  care  during  and  after 
the  service  of  these  Peace  Corps  en- 
rollees. 

I  notice  in  the  amendment  included, 
and  in  the  existing  bill,  the  sum  total 
would  amount  to  care  in  any  facility  in 
any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
presume  that  means  both  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  as  well  as  over- 
seas, and  would  include  military  hospi- 
tals and  veterans'  hospitals  as  well  as 
U.S.  Public  Health  hospitals? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  Legally,  any 
Government  medical  facility  can  be  used, 
but.  in  fact,  over  90  percent  of  the  medi- 
cal services  would  be  rendered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  facihties.  Physi- 
cal examinations  are  frequently  given  by 
physicians  in  private  practice  who  fill 
out  the  standard  Government  forms  and 
are  paid  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr.  HALL.  Ninety  percent? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  Most  of  the 
medical  service  overseas  for  the  Peace 
Corps  is  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  within  the  6  months 
after  they  returned  from  overseas  they 
needed  hospitalization,  they  could  be  hos- 
pitalized under  a  contract  in  a  civilian 
hospital?  Does  the  gentleman  foresee 
this  would  be  done  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  or  in  veterans  hospitals?  I  have 
In  mind  the  Job  Corps  enroUees,  as 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  who  were 
being  admitted  under  some  priority  to 
veterans  hospitals  which  had  a  long  wait- 
ing list. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  of  no  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  ever  being  treated  in  a 
veterans  hospital.  Volunteers  who  are 
sick  or  suffering  from  injury  when  they 
return  come  under  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  and  are 
handled  in  the  same  way  that  any  ci- 
vilian employee  would  be  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  HALL.  Under  the  legislation, 
would  that  be  possible?  That  is  my 
question  addressed  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  am  not  certain 
about  that.  The  language  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  authorizes  the  use  of  any  U.S. 
Government  medical  facilities  which  are 
available.  Overseas  they  sometimes  use 
Army  or  Air  Force  hospitals  If  these  are 
the  closest.  I  can  assure  the  gentlemeji 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  no  program 
for  treating  Peace  Corps  people  in  vet- 
erans hospitals. 

So  far  as  the  additional  6  months  are 
concerned,  this  relates  only  to  physical 
examinations,  not  to  medical  or  dental 
care.  Many  of  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, when  they  complete  their  service  in 
a  foreign  country,  do  not  return  imme- 
diately to  this  country.  They  sometimes 
do  some  sightseeing  on  the  way  home 
from  overseas. 

This  extension  was  granted  because, 
as  my  friend  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion knows,  these  employees  are  covered 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
have  a  physical  examination  after  they 
return  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  further  treatment. 
If  there  were  any  malingerers,  they  would 
be  a  burden  to  us  for  many  years. 

Mr.  HALL.     Not  only  that,  but  they 
might  have  some  rare  or  exotic  disease 
which  would  take  that  long  to  show  up. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.     I  understand  that  prob- 
lem. 

If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  17, 
I  hope  he  will  take  a  minute  to  explain 
further  about  the  pregnancy  provision, 
or  the  child  born  in  wedlock.  We  realize 
that  many  of  the  young  couples  go  over- 
seas to  the  same  assignment  together, 
and  this  is  quite  possible.  Is  there  any 
termination  date  within  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  as  to  how  long  such 
a  child  might  be  taken  care  of?  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  service  for  a 
military  man.  who  cannot  resign  for  any 
cause  from  the  service,  who  is  not  taken 
care  of  indeterminately  after  return- 
ing or  after  being  mustered  out  of 
service? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  concerns  a  very 
small  number  of  children.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  believe  less  than  30  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  volunteers  dur- 
ing their  service.  It  involves  a  very  small 
number  of  children.  When  the  parent  of 
the  child  leaves  the  Peace  Corps  service, 
medical  care  for  the  children  automati- 
cally ends. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  an  automatic 
termination  of  the  care  of  the  child? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  On  the  termination 
of  their  service.  The  babies  are  not 
eligible  for  treatment  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  HALL.  At  least  by  6  months  after 
the  parents  leave  the  Peace  Corps  that 
would  terminate? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Medical  care  stops  at 
the  termination  of  the  volunteer's  service 
except  those  entitled  to  care  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 
The  6-month  limit  relates  to  physical 
examinations — not  to  medical  care. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  comment  as  to  whether  this  compares 
more  favorably  or  less  favorably  with 
provisions  for  a  serviceman,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  once  being  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  may  or  may  not  have  rights  for 
continued  care  within  the  service. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  imagine  the  good 
doctor  means  the  serviceman's  family, 
because  the  serviceman  is  covered? 
Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  more  like  servicemen  than 
dependents  of  servicemen.  The  babies 
are  cared  for  while  the  mother  serves  as 
a  volunteer. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
fellow  physician  in  the  well  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  how  many  children  are 
born  under  this  circumstance  or  cared 
for,  but  it  is  to  establish  the  principle 
under  which  they  might  be  cared  for. 
That  is  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  make 
the  record. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps  does 
not  accept  married  couples  as  volunteers 
if  they  have  any  children  under  18  years 
of  age.  The  children  covered  by  this 
provision  are  dependents  of  the  volun- 
teers who  are  in  service. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  more  than  4 
years  ago  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  set 
up  on  a  pilot  basis  many  of  us  were  quite 
honestly  skeptical  that  it  would  fulfill  its 
stated  purpose,  "to  help  foreign  coun- 
tries meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower."  I  was  one  of  those  who 
were  skeptical. 

Today,  I  consider  the  Peace  Corps  one 
of  our  better  efforts.  In  these  few  years 
our  volunteers  have  made  a  real  impact 
on  the  people  of  the  country  where  they 
serve.  Even  countries  where  hostility 
has  been  expressed  in  regard  to  our  for- 
eign policy  are  asking  for  an  increased 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  In 
some  instances  our  Corps  people  have 
been  protected  during  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. We  now  have  8,644  volunteers 
working  in  45  countries.  Another  2  dozen 
countries  have  requested  them. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
associated  with  the  Department  of  State 
as  such  has  been  an  important  part  of 
their  success.  The  Peace  Corps  follows 
the  basic  general  policy  of  not  becoming 
involved  in  any  political  activities,  and 
it  has  an  almost  incredibly  good  record 
in  this  respect. 

Our  volunteers  have  made  this  a  truly 
people-to-people  program.  I  should 
like  to  think  that  Walter  Judd,  for  years 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, must  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
dream  he  expressed  so  clearly  a  year 
before  any  action  was  taken  on  it  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  proven  himself  an 
outstanding  Director  of  the  Corps,  as 
well  as  a  superb  public  relations  man. 


But  were  It  not  for  the  caliber  of  the 
dedicated  Americans  going  abroad  as 
volunteers,  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished as  much. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  wonderful  out- 
let for  the  earnest,  honest  spirit  of 
American  youth  and  its  deep  need  to 
serve  others.  The  Peace  Corps  appeals 
to  all  races  and  creeds.  This  organiza- 
tion provides  our  young  people,  and 
some  of  our  senior  citizens  as  well,  with 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  selflessness, 
a  unique  opportunity  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  if  America — the  real  America — 
is  going  to  be  understood  across  the 
world.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
dedicated  citizens  to  demonstrate  the 
American  dream  to  millions  of  people 
in  other  lands  who  will  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  us  here. 

Mr.  Shriver  reported  that  now  about 
17  other  industrialized  countries  have  or 
are  considering  Peace  Corps  operations 
because  they  were  impressed  by  what 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  is  doing.  Those  of 
you  who  have  observed  the  utter  ignor- 
ance and  poverty,  disease  and  despair  in 
some  of  the  developing  countries  appre- 
ciate how  extensive  a  job  needs  to  be 
done.  The  volunteers  can  and  do  offer 
hope  for  a  better  life.  They  induce 
struggling  people  to  believe  in  them- 
selves. They  show  what  a  conununity 
can  do  for  itself. 

People  come  by  thousands  wherever 
there  is  given  half  a  chance  to  learn 
something,  to  get  ahead.  And  if  we  do 
not  teach  them,  someone  else  will — and 
it  may  lead  them  farther  away  from  the 
goal  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 

The  returned  volunteers  with  whom  I 
have  talked  have  shown  a  new  sense  of 
purpose.  They  have  discovered  that  they 
can  be  very  useful  dealing  in  the  funda- 
mental things  of  life.  Men  and  women 
have  built  schools,  homes,  barns  side  by 
side  with  distant  world  neighbors,  in 
spite  of  language  and  culture  barriers. 
They  have  shown  people  of  other  coun- 
tries that  we  do  not  consider  it  beneath 
a  Ph.  D.  or  M.D.  to  dig  a  trench  or  plow 
a  field — and  then  when  evening  comes 
take  part  in  community  activities  that 
draw  villages  together. 

There  are  more  than  3,000  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  who  have  returned  after  2 
years  abroad  and  are  readjusting  to 
American  life.  The  readjustment  is  not 
always  easy. 

They  had  become  used  to  doing  with- 
out a  great  many  things  and  notice  that 
so  much  emphasis  here  is  put  on  material 
comforts.  It  can  be  very  depressing  to 
these  ex-volunteers  to  find  so  many 
Americans  who  "do  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved" in  anything  except  their  own 
little  private  worlds.  Their  experience 
abroad  has  given  them  a  totally  different 
outlook  about  a  lot  of  things.  It  seems 
evident  that  their  Peace  Corps  service 
was  eminently  worth  while  and  a  most 
meaningful  experience.  We  should  have 
concern  now  that  they  be  employed  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  added  experi- 
ences. They  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
transmit  to  American  contmiunities  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
peoples  and  cultures  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed. 


Our  committee  has  explored  the  costs, 
ratio  of  staff  members  to  volunteers,  and 
so  forth,  very  carefully.  As  the  chair- 
man has  told  you,  the  cost  per  volunteer 
is  growing  less  each  year.  By  way  of 
contrast,  our  committee's  1964  Report 
on  AID  Indicates  that  under  the  Arthur 
D.  Little  contract  made  by  AID  in 
Nigeria,  personnel  costs  are  $67,700  per 
individual  as  against  $8,000  per  vol- 
unteer. The  Peace  Corps,  it  seems,  is  the 
least  expensive  of  our  projects. 

Authorization  is  requested  for  $115 
million  to  finance  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Shriver  testified  that  this  amount 
would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
nmnber  of  volunteers  serving  overseas  by 
1,400.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  the 
recruitment  although  applicants  with 
certain  especially  needed  skills  are  not 
signing  up  in  very  large  numbers. 

Ohio,  my  State,  has  produced  the 
fourth  largest  number  of  volunteers  of 
any  State — 654  in  all.  In  our  question- 
ing of  Mr.  Shriver  we  learned  that  a 
very  effective  method  is  used  to  test  an 
applicant  and  to  prepare  him  for  his 
job.  They  must  meet  both  general  and 
specific  requirements  in  order  to  qualify. 
The  selection  process  is  based  on  ex- 
periences which  indicate  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  would  be  successful  working 
overseas. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  House  will  authorize  the  re- 
quested funds  for  the  continuation  of 
this  excellent  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  one  point  that 
was  made  during  the  colloquy  earlier. 
Wives  of  Peace  Corps  men  are  not  in- 
cluded in  hospitalization.  The  only 
women  who  are  included  in  hospitali- 
zation are  those  women  who  are  them- 
selves volunteers,  unlike  the  people  in 
service,  where  a  serviceman's  wife  is  en- 
titled to  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  in  recommending 
enactment  of  a  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966: 

The  Peace  Corps  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  Just  a  feather  in  our  Nation's  cap.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  democratic  program 
in  meeting  our  world  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities. It  has  become  a  major  Instru- 
ment for  economic  and  social  development. 

This  bill  carries  out  President  John- 
son's recommendations.  It  is  a  bill 
which  every  Member  of  this  House  should 
support  with  pride. 

Too  often  people  still  think  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  terms  of  the  great  pit- 
falls into  which  it  could  have  fallen  but 
which  it  has  managed  to  avoid  entirely. 

In  1961,  many  people  were  saying. 
"What  is  wrong  with  American  youth? 
Why  do  they  not  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  Nation's  responsibilities?"  They 
doubted  that  Americans  would  volvmteer 
to  serve  for  2  years  in  the  Ivory  Coast  or 
Guatemala  or  Sabah  or  Afghanistan. 

They  were  wrong.  Since  1961,  more 
than  150,000  Americans  have  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
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an  austere  basis  rather  than  by  the  avail- 
ability of  volunteers  with  the  necessary 
qualifications." 

Section  2(b)  (2)— page  2.  line  20— also 
amends  existing  law  so  as  to  authorize 
U.S.  disbursing  officers  to  cash  checks  for 
volunteers  in  the  same  way  that  such 
service  is  rendered  to  U.S.  Government 
employees. 

Section  3  of  the  bill— page  2.  line  23 — 
authorizes  the  provision  of  health  care 
to  the  child  of  a  married  volunteer  if 
bom  during  the  volunteer's  service. 
The  Peace  Corps  does  not  accept  mar- 
ried couples  as  volunteers  if  they  have 
children  under  18,  but  volunteers  occa- 
sionally marry  while  in  service  and  some- 
times it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  permit  such  a  volunteer  to  con- 
tinue in  service.  So  far.  over  a  4-year 
period,  married  volunteers  have  become 
parents  of  approximately  30  children. 

Section  4 — beginning  on  page  3.  line 
3 — deals  with  personnel  and  makes  basic 
changes  in  existing  law,  although  it  does 
not  represent  a  fundamental  change  in 
present  administrative  practice. 

This  section  has  no  connection  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  volunteer  lead- 
ers. It  affects  only  salaried  operating 
personnel. 

It  is.  and  has  been,  the  policy  of  Sar- 
gent Shriver  not  to  build  up  a  career  or- 
ganization either  among  the  volunteers 
or  among  the  administrative  staff.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  provides  that  in  the  fu- 
ture employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  may 
be  appointed  to  a  maximum  term  of  5 
years,  with  a  possible  reappointment  in 
exceptional  cases  of  an  additional  5 
years. 

At  present,  the  Peace  Corps  employs 
people  under  either  the  Civil  Service  Act 
or  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  establishing 
a  unified  noncareer  service,  the  bill  re- 
peals the  existing  authority  to  hire  per- 
sonnel under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  laws  and  requires  that  all  hirings 
in  the  future,  whether  for  service  in 
Washington  or  overseas,  must  be  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
and  Foreign  Service  Staff.  All  such  ap- 
pointments in  the  future  are  limited  to 
5  years,  with  possible  renewal  for  5  years 
in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Section  5  of  the  bill— page  5— makes 
provision  for  those  employees  currently 
serving  under  the  civil  service  or  for  the 
duration  of  operations  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  All  personnel  now  holding 
career  or  career  conditional  appoint- 
ments in  the  clerical  grades — GS-8  and 
below — are  assured  of  tenure  during 
the  duration  of  operations  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

Persons  above  the  GS-8  level  who 
hold  career  or  career  conditional  ap- 
pointments are  given  3  years  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  accept  appoint- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff.  If  they  elect  not  to  accept  such 
appointment,  they  must  leave  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  their  civil  service  rights  are 
unimpaired  in  seeking  other  jobs. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  vet- 
eran's preference  status  of  anyone,  al- 
though future  appointments  for  veterans 
will  be  for  5  years  or  less,  the  same  as 
anyone  else. 


Section  6  of  the  bill — page  7,  line 
amends  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  which  al- 
ready authorizes  the  acceptance  of  gifts 
and  property  by  the  Peace  Corps,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  gifts  of  money 
received  by  the  Peace  Corps  to  organiza- 
tions where  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
working.  This  is  to  take  care  of  situ- 
ations where  a  Parent-Teachers  Associ- 
ation or  other  group  in  the  United  States 
wants  to  do  something  for  a  school  or 
other  community  activity  in  an  overseas 
locality  where  Peace  Corps  personnel  are 
at  work. 

Section  7  of  the  bill— page  7,  line  8— is 
purely  technical.  It  strikes  out  reference 
to  a  law  which  was  repealed  when  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act — Public  Law  88- 
448 — was  enacted  in  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  its  record,  the  Peace 
Corps  deserves  the  continued  support  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  promoting  goodwill 
for  and  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  wherever  it  operates. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  bill  will  pass 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  particular  about  some  lan- 
guage on  pages  15  and  17  of  the  report, 
in  a  completely  nonantagonlstic  manner 
but  just  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  record.  Perhaps  a  colloquy  is  most 
apropos  between  two  of  the  physicians 
in  the  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  health  care  during  and  after 
the  service  of  these  Peace  Corps  en- 
rollees. 

I  notice  in  the  amendment  included, 
and  in  the  existing  bill,  the  sum  total 
would  amount  to  care  in  any  facility  in 
any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
presume  that  means  both  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  as  well  as  over- 
seas, and  would  include  military  hospi- 
tals and  veterans'  hospitals  as  well  as 
U.S.  Public  Health  hospitals? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  Legally,  any 
Government  medical  facility  can  be  used, 
but.  in  fact,  over  90  percent  of  the  medi- 
cal services  would  be  rendered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  facilities.  Physi- 
cal examinations  are  frequently  given  by 
physicians  in  private  practice  who  fill 
out  the  standard  Government  forms  and 
are  paid  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr.  HALL.  Ninety  percent? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  Most  of  the 
medical  service  overseas  for  the  Peace 
Corps  is  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  within  the  6  months 
after  they  returned  from  overseas  they 
needed  hospitalization,  they  could  be  hos- 
pitalized under  a  contract  in  a  civilian 
hospital?  Does  the  gentleman  foresee 
this  would  be  done  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  or  in  veterans  hospitals?  I  have 
in  mind  the  Job  Corps  enroUees,  as 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  who  were 
being  admitted  under  some  priority  to 
veterans  hospitals  which  had  a  long  wait- 
hig  list. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  of  no  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  ever  being  treated  in  a 
veterans  hospital.  Volunteers  who  are 
sick  or  suffering  from  injury  when  they 
return  come  under  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  and  are 
handled  in  the  same  way  that  any  ci- 
vilian employee  would  be  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  HALL.  Under  the  legislation, 
would  that  be  possible?  That  is  my 
question  addressed  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  am  not  certain 
about  that.  The  language  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  authorizes  the  use  of  any  U.S. 
Government  medical  facilities  which  are 
available.  Overseas  they  sometimes  use 
Army  or  Air  Force  hospitals  if  these  are 
the  closest.  I  can  assure  the  gentlemtJi 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  no  program 
for  treating  Peace  Corps  people  in  vet- 
erans hospitals. 

So  far  as  the  additional  6  months  are 
concerned,  this  relates  only  to  physical 
examinations,  not  to  medical  or  dental 
care.  Many  of  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, when  they  complete  their  service  in 
a  foreign  country,  do  not  return  imme- 
diately to  this  country.  They  sometimes 
do  some  sightseeing  on  the  way  home 
from  overseas. 

This  extension  was  granted  because, 
as  my  friend  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion knows,  these  employees  are  covered 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
have  a  physical  examination  after  they 
return  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  further  treatment. 
If  there  were  any  malingerers,  they  would 
be  a  burden  to  us  for  many  years. 

Mr.  HALL.     Not  only  that,  but  they 
might  have  some  rare  or  exotic  disease 
which  would  take  that  long  to  show  up. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.     I  understand  that  prob- 
lem. 

If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  17, 
I  hope  he  will  take  a  minute  to  explain 
further  about  the  pregnancy  provision, 
or  the  child  born  in  wedlock.  We  realize 
that  many  of  the  young  couples  go  over- 
seas to  the  same  assignment  together. 
and  this  is  quite  possible.  Is  there  any 
termination  date  within  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  as  to  how  long  such 
a  child  might  be  taken  care  of?  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  service  for  a 
military  man,  who  cannot  resign  for  any 
cause  from  the  service,  who  is  not  taken 
care  of  indeterminately  after  return- 
ing or  after  being  mustered  out  of 
service? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  concerns  a  very 
small  number  of  children.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  believe  less  than  30  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  volunteers  dur- 
ing their  service.  It  involves  a  very  small 
number  of  children.  When  the  parent  of 
the  child  leaves  the  Peace  Corps  service, 
medical  care  for  the  children  automati- 
cally ends. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  an  automatic 
termination  of  the  care  of  the  child? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  On  the  termination 
of  their  service.  The  babies  are  not 
eligible  for  treatment  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  HALL.  At  least  by  6  months  after 
the  parents  leave  the  Peace  Corps  that 
would  terminate? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Medical  care  stops  at 
the  termination  of  the  volunteer's  service 
except  those  entitled  to  care  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 
The  6-month  limit  relates  to  physical 
examinations — not  to  medical  care. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  comment  as  to  whether  this  compares 
more  favorably  or  less  favorably  with 
provisions  for  a  serviceman,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  once  being  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  ma.y  or  may  not  have  rights  for 
continued  care  within  the  service. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  imagine  the  good 
doctor  means  the  serviceman's  family, 
because  the  serviceman  is  covered? 
Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  more  like  servicemen  than 
dependents  of  servicemen.  The  babies 
are  cared  for  while  the  mother  serves  as 
a  volunteer. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
fellow  physician  in  the  well  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  how  many  children  are 
born  under  this  circumstance  or  cared 
for,  but  it  is  to  establish  the  principle 
under  which  they  might  be  cared  for. 
That  is  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  make 
the  record. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps  does 
not  accept  married  couples  as  volunteers 
if  they  have  any  children  under  18  years 
of  age.  The  children  covered  by  this 
provision  are  dependents  of  the  volun- 
teers who  are  in  service. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  more  than  4 
years  ago  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  set 
up  on  a  pilot  basis  many  of  us  were  quite 
honestly  skeptical  that  it  would  fulfill  its 
stated  purpose,  "to  help  foreign  coun- 
tries meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower."  I  was  one  of  those  who 
were  skeptical. 

Today,  I  consider  the  Peace  Corps  one 
of  our  better  efforts.  In  these  few  years 
our  volunteers  have  made  a  real  impact 
on  the  people  of  the  country  where  they 
serve.  Even  countries  where  hostility 
has  been  expressed  in  regard  to  our  for- 
eign policy  are  asking  for  an  increased 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  In 
some  instances  our  Corps  people  have 
been  protected  during  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. We  now  have  8,644  volunteers 
working  in  45  countries.  Another  2  dozen 
countries  have  requested  them. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
associated  with  the  Department  of  State 
as  such  has  been  an  important  part  of 
their  success.  The  Peace  Corps  follows 
the  basic  general  policy  of  not  becoming 
involved  in  any  political  activities,  and 
it  has  an  almost  incredibly  good  record 
in  this  respect. 

Our  volunteers  have  made  this  a  truly 
people-to-people  program.  I  should 
like  to  think  that  Walter  Judd,  for  years 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, must  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
dream  he  expressed  so  clearly  a  year 
before  any  action  was  taken  on  it  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  proven  himself  an 
outstanding  Director  of  the  Corps,  as 
well  as  a  superb  public  relations  man. 


But  were  it  not  for  the  caliber  of  the 
dedicated  Americans  going  abroad  as 
volunteers,  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished as  much. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  wonderful  out- 
let for  the  earnest,  honest  spirit  of 
American  youth  and  its  deep  need  to 
serve  others.  The  Peace  Corps  appeals 
to  all  races  and  creeds.  This  organiza- 
tion provides  our  yo\ing  people,  and 
some  of  our  senior  citizens  as  well,  with 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  selflessness, 
a  unique  opportunity  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  if  America — the  real  America — 
is  going  to  be  understood  across  the 
world.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
dedicated  citizens  to  demonstrate  the 
American  dream  to  millions  of  people 
in  other  lands  who  will  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  us  here. 

Mr.  Shriver  reported  that  now  about 
17  other  industrialized  countries  have  or 
are  considering  Peace  Corps  operations 
because  they  were  impressed  by  what 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  is  doing.  Those  of 
you  who  have  observed  the  utter  ignor- 
ance and  poverty,  disease  and  despair  in 
some  of  the  developing  countries  appre- 
ciate how  extensive  a  job  needs  to  be 
done.  The  volunteers  can  and  do  offer 
hope  for  a  better  life.  They  induce 
struggling  people  to  believe  in  them- 
selves. They  show  what  a  community 
can  do  for  itself. 

People  come  by  thousands  wherever 
there  is  given  half  a  chance  to  learn 
something,  to  get  ahead.  And  if  we  do 
not  teach  them,  someone  else  will — and 
it  may  lead  them  farther  away  from  the 
goal  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 

The  returned  volunteers  with  whom  I 
have  talked  have  shown  a  new  sense  of 
purpose.  They  have  discovered  that  they 
can  be  very  useful  dealing  in  the  funda- 
mental things  of  life.  Men  and  women 
have  built  schools,  homes,  barns  side  by 
side  with  distant  world  neighbors,  in 
spite  of  language  and  culture  barriers. 
They  have  shown  people  of  other  coun- 
tries that  we  do  not  consider  it  beneath 
a  Ph.  D.  or  M.D.  to  dig  a  trench  or  plow 
a  field — and  then  when  evening  comes 
take  part  in  conmiunity  activities  that 
draw  villages  together. 

There  are  more  than  3,000  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  who  have  returned  after  2 
years  abroad  and  are  readjusting  to 
American  life.  The  readjustment  is  not 
always  easy. 

They  had  become  used  to  doing  with- 
out a  great  many  things  and  notice  that 
so  much  emphasis  here  is  put  on  material 
comforts.  It  can  be  very  depressing  to 
these  ex-volunteers  to  find  so  many 
Americans  who  'do  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved" in  anything  except  their  own 
little  private  worlds.  Their  experience 
abroad  has  given  them  a  totally  different 
outlook  about  a  lot  of  things.  It  seems 
evident  that  their  Peace  Corps  service 
was  eminently  worth  while  and  a  most 
meaningful  experience.  We  should  have 
concern  now  that  they  be  employed  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  added  experi- 
ences. They  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
transmit  to  American  communities  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
peoples  and  cultures  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed. 


Our  committee  has  explored  the  costs, 
ratio  of  staff  members  to  volunteers,  and 
so  forth,  very  carefully.  As  the  chair- 
man has  told  you,  the  cost  per  volunteer 
is  growing  less  each  year.  By  way  of 
contrast,  our  committee's  1964  Report 
on  AID  Indicates  that  under  the  Arthur 
D.  Little  contract  made  by  AID  in 
Nigeria,  personnel  costs  are  $67,700  per 
individual  as  against  $8,000  per  vol- 
unteer. The  Peace  Corps,  it  seems,  is  the 
least  expensive  of  our  projects. 

Authorization  is  requested  for  $115 
million  to  finance  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Shriver  testified  that  this  amount 
would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
nxmiber  of  volunteers  serving  overseas  by 
1,400.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  the 
recruitment  although  applicants  with 
certain  especially  needed  skills  are  not 
signing  up  in  very  large  numbers. 

Ohio,  my  State,  has  produced  the 
fourth  largest  number  of  volunteers  of 
any  State — 654  in  all.  In  our  question- 
ing of  Mr.  Shriver  we  learned  that  a 
very  effective  method  is  used  to  test  an 
applicant  and  to  prepare  him  for  his 
job.  They  must  meet  both  general  and 
specific  requirements  in  order  to  qualify. 
The  selection  process  is  based  on  ex- 
periences which  indicate  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  would  be  successful  working 
overseas. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  House  will  authorize  the  re- 
quested funds  for  the  continuation  of 
this  excellent  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  one  point  that 
was  made  diu-ing  the  colloquy  earlier. 
Wives  of  Peace  Corps  men  are  not  in- 
cluded in  hospitalization.  The  only 
women  who  are  included  in  hospitali- 
zation are  those  women  who  are  them- 
selves volunteers,  unlike  the  people  in 
service,  where  a  serviceman's  wife  is  en- 
titled to  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  in  recommending 
enactment  of  a  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966: 

The  Peace  Corps  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  Just  a  feather  In  our  Nation's  cap.  It  Is 
an  essential  part  of  our  democratic  program 
In  meeting  our  world  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities. It  has  become  a  major  Instru- 
ment for  economic  and  social  development. 

This  bill  carries  out  President  John- 
son's recommendations.  It  is  a  bill 
which  every  Member  of  this  House  should 
support  with  pride. 

Too  often  people  still  think  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  terms  of  the  great  pit- 
falls into  which  it  could  have  fallen  but 
which  it  has  managed  to  avoid  entirely. 

In  1961,  many  people  were  saying, 
"What  is  wrong  with  American  youth? 
Why  do  they  not  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  Nation's  responsibilities?"  They 
doubted  that  Americans  would  volvmteer 
to  serve  for  2  years  in  the  Ivory  Coast  or 
Guatemala  or  Sabah  or  Afghanistan. 

They  were  wrong.  Since  1961,  more 
than  150,000  Americans  have  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
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In  1961,  people  were  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
would  be  properly  trained  and  selected. 
Over  4  years,  less  than  10  percent  of  all 
the  volunteers  who  have  gone  overseas 
have  returned  before  completing  their 
full  2-year  term  of  service.  Half  of 
these  returned  for  reasons  beyond  their 
control  such  as  for  a  family  emergency 
requiring  their  presence  or  for  needed 
medical  care. 

In  1961,  many  people  including  many 
State  Department  personnel  overseas 
dreaded  the  thought  of  hundreds  of 
young  Americans  living  and  working 
overseas  who  might  complicate  or  even 
hamper  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Now  even  those  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers who  bewailed  the  coming  of  the  vol- 
vmteers  sing  their  praises. 

The  ability  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
overseas  to  conduct  themselves  well  even 
under  the  most  demanding  circumstances 
was  vividly  demonstrated  during  the  re- 
cent crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
So  well  did  the  volunteers  perform  that 
the  respected  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent. Tad  Szulc,  called  them  the  true 
heroes  of  the  crisis. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  stopped  think- 
ing of  the  Peace  Corps  in  these  terms. 
It  is  time,  as  President  Johnson  has  sug- 
gested, that  we  think  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  terms  of  its  genuinely  solid  achieve- 
ments and  its  potential  for  even  greater 
achievement  in  the  future. 

Let  me  just  talk  about  one  example. 
To  date,  about  3,500  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers have  taught  in  schools  in  17  Afri- 
can countries  south  of  the  Sahara. 

They  have  taught  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  Africans. 

In  six  African  countries.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  make  up  a  third  of  the  degree- 
holding  teaching  force. 

All  over  Africa,  hundreds  of  schools  are 
open  and  in  operation.  In  the  absence 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  they  would 
not  exist.  Thousands  of  children  are 
being  taught  who  otherwise  would  not 
be. 

My  wholehearted  support  of  this  bill 
and  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  an  unthink- 
ing support. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
held  3  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  appeared  on  2  of  those  days, 
and  every  member  of  the  committee  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  him  fully. 

One  of  the  questions  the  committee 
carefully  considered  was  the  effort  by  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  to  force  Sar- 
gent Shriver  to  give  up  the  directorship 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  view  of  his  respon- 
sibilities as  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

After  due  consideration,  the  committee 
rejected  a  similar  motion  by  an  over- 
whelmingly decisive  vote. 

It  was  clear  from  the  hearings  that 
Sargent  Shriver  was  as  "on  top"  of  the 
Peace  Corps  as  ever.  In  this  regard,  the 
committees  hearings  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Second,  the  committee  was  not  about 
to  be  fooled  by  the  "two  hats"  shibboleth. 
The  Issue  Is  not  how  many  "hats"  does  a 
man  wear,  but  does  he  wear  them  well? 


Furthermore,  some  men  who  have  only 
one  "hat"  to  wear  have  far  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  demanding  and 
responsible  jobs.  But  I  submit  that  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
our  Secretary  of  Defense  hold  more  de- 
manding and  responsible  ofiBces. 

Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  by  those  stand- 
ards, Mr.  Shriver  with  his  great  talent 
and  energy  is  underutilized. 

There  are  issues  of  principle  at  stake 
here  as  well.  Mr.  Shriver  was  appointed 
to  the  offices  he  now  holds  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate having  been  obtained  in  both  cases. 
That  having  been  done,  short  of  im- 
peachment, the  power  of  removal  is  in 
the  President  alone.  This  principle  was 
definitely  recognized  by  this  House  in  a 
famous  debate  in  1789,  wherein  James 
Madison  expressed  it  as  follows: 

The  powers  relative  to  offices  are  partly 
legislative  and  partly  executive.  The  legis- 
lature creates  the  office,  defines  the  powers, 
limits  its  duration  and  annexes  Its  compen- 
sation. This  done,  the  legislative  power 
ceases.  They  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  designating  the  man  to  fill  the  office. 
That  I  conceive  to  be  of  an  executive  nature. 
We  ought  always  to  consider  the  Constitution 
with  an  eye  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  shall 
readily  conclude  that  if  the  legislature  deter- 
mines the  powers,  the  honors,  and  emolu- 
ments of  an  office,  we  should  be  Insecure  if 
they  were  to  designate  the  officer  also.  The 
nature  of  things  restrains  and  confines  the 
legislative  and  executive  authorities  in  this 
respect;  and  hence  It  is  that  the  Constitution 
stipulates  for  the  independence  of  each 
branch  of  Government  ( 1  Annals  of  Congress 
581,  582). 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
advised  in  a  letter  which  has  been  made 
available  to  the  committee  that  the  so- 
called  Javits  amendment  would  consti- 
tute an  "attempt  by  Congress  to  remove 
from  office  an  officer  of  the  executive 
branch  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution." 

The  real  issue  in  this  discussion  Is 
whether  or  not  Sargent  Schriver  has 
done  his  job  well.  As  one  associated  with 
the  Peace  Corps  since  its  inception  I  must 
conclude  that  Mr.  Shriver  has  performed 
an  exceptional  service  to  this  country. 
There  are  many  things  one  can  say  of 
his  great  record  with  the  Peace  Corps 
but  perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  is 
the  spirit  he  has  imbued  in  so  many 
young  dedicated  and  able  people  who  de- 
sire to  serve  their  country.  He  has 
helped  to  make  patriotism,  dedication, 
and  service  to  our  Nation  fashionable. 

Let  me  turn  to  two  points  of  particular 
interest  to  me. 

Like  many  members,  the  recent  Life 
article  on  the  former  volunteer's  so- 
called  crisis  of  reentry  In  the  United 
States  caused  me  some  concern.  I  asked 
Mr.  Shriver  about  that  during  our  com- 
mittee's hearings  and  pages  4a-50  and 
141  and  142  of  the  hearings  contain  the 
facts  which  support  Mr.  Shriver's  opin- 
ion that  former  volunteers  do  "make  a 
proper  reentry"  even  If  some  "get  a  little 
wet  In  the  splash  down," 


I  should  like  to  insert  for  the  Record 
a  table  showing  what  former  volunteers 
are  now  doing. 

(See  table  below.) 


1963  Early    Late    Total 
1964    1964-65 

CoNTiNuiNo  Education 

C.R.^DT'ATE  SCHOOL 

Social  studies,  including  area 
studies    . .        

63 
18 

30 

8 

35 

10 

4 

4 

8 
6 

206 
66 

87 

23 

107 

30 

11 

7 

31 
15 

86 
18 

23 

10 
41 

12 
b 

4 

12 
5 

357 

numanitirs,  IncludinR  jour- 
nalLsm  and  language.. 

92 

Technical,  includinft  engi- 
neering, science, 
mathematics,  architecture, 
etc 

140 

Health,  recreation,  and 

41 

Education               _     - 

183 

Law                      

52 

Business  and  management 
Apriciiltiire  and  foreptrv-  - 

... 

20 
15 

Other  fields  and  not 
snerifled                      ...-_» 

51 

Ovprseas                        -     ..-- 

26 

Total,  graduate: 

Number 

186 
29 

575 
26 

216 
24 

977 

Percent      .  

26 

UNDERORADCATE  EDUCATION 

Social  studies,  including  area 
studies.-                        — 

Humanities,  including  jour- 
Tirtlisni  anfl  lansuaEA           

10 
2 

9 

2 

1 
0 
4 
6 
0 

106 
36 

53 

9 
38 
U 
40 
35 

0 

54 

22 

22 

9 
15 

4 
16 
23 

2 

170 
60 

Technical,     including     engi- 
neering,    science,     mathe- 
matics, architecture,  etc 

Health,  recreation,  and  phys- 
ical education           .   - 

84 
20 

54 

Business  and  management 
Aoripiiltiirp  and  forestry 

.... 

15 
60 

Other  fields  and  not  specified 
Overseas - 

64 

2 

Total,  undergraduate: 

34 

6 

220 
35 

328 
14 

903 
40 

167 
19 

383 
43 

529 

Percent            

13 

Total,  continuing 
education: 

Number     * 

1,506 

Percent 



39 

Employed 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENl 
Ppftpfl  (^ftrns                    ..... 

68 
4 

7 

4 
4 

29 
2 

102 

4 

28 

3 

14 

85 

0 

29 
3 
9 
0 
6 

32 
0 

189 

Qtnt.A  Denartment        . 

11 

AID            

44 

U8IA             --- 

7 

War  on  poverty  (Federal  only). 
All  other  domestic  agencies... 
f^AnoTP^^ional  staff    .....-.-.. 

24 

146 

2 

Total  Federal: 

Mum  l>er     . 

108 
17 

236 
11 

79 
9 

4 

12 
3 

423 

Percent    ... 

11 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Rfnlp  fffivemment            

7 
9 

7 

23 

4 

0 

1 

4 

25 
32 
24 

36 

53 

Municipal  government 

34 

Total  State  and  local: 
Number 

81 
4 

19 
2 

123 

Percent 

4 

JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

Teachers             - ._--._-.. 

7 

4 
10 

4 

6 
9 

11 

Administrators  and  Tech- 

11 

Not  specified  

2.3 

Total,  Job  Corps: 
Niiinber    ..__« 

6 

21 
1 

3 

13 
6 

1 

19 
2 

1 

1 
1 
0 

45 

1 

INTERNATIONAL         OROAI 
TIONS     AND     rOREION    < 
ERNMENTS 

TInilpfi  Nations - 

nzA- 

30V- 

3 

.       2 
1 
1 

7 

Foreign  Rovcmments; 

Tnaphinff                 ......... 

If) 

Otiirr     -  

M 

Interoatlonalorganlcatlons.  .- 

2 

Total,  international: 

.       7 
1 

23 
1 

3 

1 

33 

I'ercent 
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1963  Early    Late    Total 
1964    1964-65 

TEACHING 

Elementary  teacher  or  admin- 
istrator                 

23 

55 
2 

26 
6 
4 

116 
17 

73 

181 
14 

47 
12 
20 

18 

29 

7 

19 

4 
15 

114 

Secondary  teacher  or  admin- 
istrator         . 

265 

Special  education  

32 

College  teacher,  administra- 
tor or.fimployee  (including 
secretaries,  researchers,  etc.). 

Overseas  teachers  or  adminis- 
trators                    

92 
22 

Peace   Corps  training   sites, 
teachers  and  administrators. 

39 

Total,  teachers: 

Number  

347 
15 

92 
10 

555 

Percent 

15 

NONPROFIT  ORGANUAnONS 

Health  worker 

11 

1 

18 
1 
9 

49 
2 

76 
3 

19 

31 

2 

15 

3 

6 

91 

Labor  union  worlcer 

5 

109 

War  on  poverty  contractor 

\11  nonprofit  overseas 

7 
34 

Total,  nonprofit: 

Number        . 

40 
6 

149 

7 

57 
6 

246 

Percent 

7 

FROnTMAKING 
ORCANI/.^TIONS 

Agriculture  and  related 

Business: 

Secretarial  and  clerical — 
Management  . 

3 

6 
10 
5 
6 
5 
10 
4 
2 

7 

21 

17 
32 
44 

20 
37 
36 
10 
11 

20 

6 

3 

19 

9 

11 

16 

18 

4 

6 

3 

30 

26 
61 

Technical - 

Sales  and  retail  

58 
37 

Semiskilled 

Other                       - 

58 
64 

Communications     . 

18 

Self-employed  professional 

All  profit  organiiations  over- 

19 
30 

Total,  profltmaking: 
Number 

58 
10 

248 
11 

95 
11 

401 

Percent.  

11 

Total,  employed: 

Number          

357 

1.105 

364 
41 

1,826 

Percent 

55  1      50 

49 

Other 
Extended  or  reenrolled 

1 

42 

12 

4 

0 

59 
10 

93 
84 
20 
12 
9 

88 
34 

8 
16 

3 

182 
160 

Military             - 

40 

Travelme         

32 

Retired 

12 

Total,  other: 

Number 

218 
10 

149 
16 

426 

Percent.. - 

11 

Grand  total: 
Numl)er. 

636 
100 

2,226 
100 

896 
100 

3,758 

Percent.- 

100 

SUMMARY  or  OVERSEAS 
CAREERS 

Employed     by     the     Peace 
Corps    or    other    Federal 
agency   with   international 
interests                   

73 
6 

29 

5 

.    113 

137 
15 

74 

105 

41 

7 

16 
104 

251 

28 

Employed     overseas,     other 
than  V  .B.  agency 

119 

Extended  Peace  Corps  service 
or  traveling - 

214 

Total   in   overseas   ca- 
reers                     

331 

168 

612 

SUMMARY     OF    FINANCIAL     AWARDS 

During  the  1964-65  school  year,  at  least  320 
former  volunteers  held  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  asslstantshlps  worth  over  $612,400, 


1963 

Early 
1964 

Late 
1964-65 

Total 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 
EMPLOYMENT 

Employed  by  the  Ofilce  of 
Economic  Opportunity 

Employed  by  GEO  con- 
tractors  

4 

6 

14 
24 

6 
22 

24 
52 

Total,  war  on  poverty 
employment.  

10        38 

28 

76 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
another  area  of  particular  concern  to 
me,  as  the  House  well  knows,  is  the  use 
of  psychological  tests  by  Government 
agencies.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee's  special  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject heard  testimony  in  June  from  sev- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Peace  Corps. 
Unlike  some  of  the  agencies  which  ap- 
peared before  us,  the  Peace  Corps  ob- 
viously understood,  respected,  and  shared 
our  concern.  In  preparation  for  the 
hearing,  the  Peace  Corps  has  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  its  procedures.  It  had 
made  major  changes  in  many  of  them 
designed  to  insure  greater  privacy  and 
protection  of  the  individual,  including 
destroying  all  personality  inventory  data 
about  an  applicant  after  the  selection 
process  has  ended.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Peace  Corps  strictly  limits 
access  to  all  the  personal  data  it  accumu- 
lates about  an  applicant  to  certain  key 
members  of  its  professional  selection  staff 
and  that  the  psychological  data  are  not 
even  available  to  investigators  from  other 
Government  agencies. 

I  notice  that  two  Members  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  filed  separate 
views  about  the  Peace  Corps.  There  they 
criticize  the  committee  for  limiting  itself 
"almost  entirely  to  discussion  with  Mr. 
Shriver.  Nongovernmental  witnesses 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence." 

I  may  be  mistaken — and  if  I  am  I  do 
hope  the  gentleman  will  correct  me — but 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  made  any  re- 
quest to  hear  witnesses  other  than  from 
the  executive  branch. 

Had  they,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
committee  would  have  invited  those  wit- 
nesses to  app>ear. 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  remind  those 
gentlemen  that  last  year  the  committee 
held  5  days  of  hearings  which  included 
testimony  from  the  executive  director  of 
CARE  and  a  director  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services  as  well  as  from  two  persons 
who  had  served  as  American  Ambassa- 
dors in  countries  to  which  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  been  assigned. 

Finally,  I  notice  that  the  separate  views 
complain  of  "lack  of  evidence  of  the  over- 
all grassroots  impact  of  the  operation." 
Permit  me  to  call  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  if  the  full  $115  million  requested 
by  President  Johnson  is  authorized  and 
appropriated,  the  Peace  Corps  proposes 
to  allot  approximately  $500,000  to  such 
impact  studies  in  countries  where  the 
Peace  Corps  in  terms  of  size  or  volunteer 
to  population  ratio  is  becoming  a  major 
manpower  resource. 

There  are  now  seven  countries  in  each 
of  which  500  or  more  volunteers  are  serv- 
ing. As  the  Peace  Corps  continues  to 
grow,  how  best  to  use  such  a  substantial 
resource  will  become  a  major  Peace  Corps 
challenge. 

The  other  body  in  effect  eliminated  the 
availability  of  fimds  for  these  studies. 
The  committee  wisely  did  not  do  so,  and 
if  the  House  accepts  its  recommendation, 
the  committee  will  make  every  effort  in 
conference  to  eliminate  the  other  body's 
limitation. 

Yesterday's  speech  by  the  President 
again  forcefully  reminded  us  of  the  grave 
situation  the  United  States  confronts  in 
Vietnam.     At  such  a  time  it  is  proper 


that  we  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
Communist  challenge  there. 

At  such  a  time,  it  Is  equally  important 
that  we  fully  support  the  Peace  Corps 
and  its  volunteers.  They  are  our  army 
of  peace.  To  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  overseas,  they  are  living  evidence 
of  America's  commitment  to  service  in 
the  cause  of  peace. 

In  his  speech  yesterday  the  President 
stated: 

It  Is  an  ancient  but  still  terrible  irony  that 
while  many  leaders  of  men  create  division  in 
pursuit  of  grand  ambitions,  the  children  of 
man  are  really  united  In  the  simple  elusive 
desire  for  a  life  of  fruitful  and  rewarding  toU. 

The  Peace  Corps  stands  as  a  living  ex- 
pression of  America's  recognition  of  this 
truth  and  of  our  determination  to  see 
this  desire  carried  to  fruition  in  the 
world. 

Career  Information   Service. 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  30.  1965. 

The  cvurent  career  plans  of  3,758  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  have  completed  initial 
service  are  summarized  below.  Separate  to- 
tals and  percentages  are  given  for  volunteers 
who  completed  service  in  1963,  early  1964 
(January  through  August)  and  late  1964 
(September  on)   to  present. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

When  this  program  was  first  proposed 
4  years  ago,  I  was  skeptical  as  to  its 
merits  and  possibilities.  This  was  a  view 
shared  by  many.  It  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable view  since  the  Peace  Corps  was 
an  untried  concept  of  foreign  assistance. 
I  was  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  and  I  feared  that 
this  would  be  equally  unproductive.  But 
evidence  is  increasingly  available  not 
alone  from  those  who  administer  the 
Peace  Corps  but  from  those  who  have 
particii>ated  in  it  and  from  those  who 
have  visited  the  projects  in  the  field  that 
it  is  one  that  has  gained  us  friends  at 
a  level  that  many  of  our  other  assist- 
ance programs  cannot  or  do  not  reach. 
Mr.  Chairman,  previous  speakers 
have  outlined  the  principal  features  of 
this  bill,  chief  among  which  is  an  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation  of  $115 
million. 

The  initial  request  was  for  $125,200,000 
but  before  the  committee  started  its 
hearings  the  executive  reduced  this  re- 
quest to  $115  million.  The  committee  de- 
cided to  recommend  and  does  include  in 
the  bill  before  us  an  authorization  for 
the  entire  amount. 

The  Peace  Corps  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
concluded  spent  about  $92  million  from 
an  appropriation  of  about  $104  million. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out.  the  Peace  Corps  has  justi- 
fied in  some  detail  its  expenditures  for 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

Lest,  however,  we  think  everything 
connected  with  the  Peace  Corps  is  on  the 
basis  of  complete  frugality  and  bare- 
bones  expenditure,  I  wish  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  chart  from 
pjage  11  of  the  hearings  showing  that 
there  are  238  employees  of  the  Peace 
Corps  who  are  paid  $12,000  or  more  per 
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year.  I  do  this  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  known  that  this  nxim- 
ber  are  compensated  at  a  rate  which  I 
think  would  be  considered  adequate  and 
generous. 

Salary  levels  of  Peace  Corps  employees 


June  30, 
1963 

June  30. 
1964 

Apr.  30, 
1966 

Departmental: 

r2«.nOO  to  $28,500 

« 

,      -,---- 

2 

$22,000  to  $24,500    

11 

$20,000  to  $21, 999 

$18,000  to  $19.999 

$16,000  to  $17,999 

$14,000  to  $15.999 

$12,000  to  $13,999 

4 

9 
22 
23 
25 

5 
17 
30 
17 
34 

9 
21 
18 
28 
46 

Total,  departmental. 

83 

103 

135 

Overseas: 

$22  000  to  $24,500 

1 

$2l).(»T0to$21.999 

$1H,IKK)  to  $19,999 

$16,000  to  $17. 999 

$14,000  to  $15.999 

$12,000  to  $13,999 - 

6 

13 
23 
21 

9 

29 
30 
21 

4 

19 
12 
24 
37 

Total ,  overseas 

63 

89 

103 

Peace  Corps-wide: 
$26,000  to  $JH, 500 

2 

$22  000  to  $24.500 

18 

$20,000  to  $21 ,999 

$I«,000  to  $19,999 

$16,000  to  $17,999 

$14,000  to  $15.999 

$12,000  to  $13.999....... 

4 

15 
35 
46 
46 

5 

26 
SO 

47 
55 

13 

40 
30 
52 
83 

Total.  Peace  C()rp»- 
\%-i(le               

146 

192 

238 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out, 
the  principal  feature  of  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  $115  million.  In  addition  to 
this  authorization  there  are  the  per- 
sonnel amendments  to  which  reference 
has  also  been  made.  The  amendments 
provide,  an  Integrated  personnel  system 
covering  those  at  home  as  well  as  those 
abroad  and  assure  the  employment  by 
the  Peace  Corps  will  be  limited  to  5  years. 
Thus,  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  a  way  of 
life  for  those  seeking  a  career  that  is  a 
relatively  short  time  assignment  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Many  of  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  have 
doubts  about  certain  aspects  of  the  vari- 
ous foreign  assistance  programs  into 
which  our  country  has  entered,  find  that 
of  all  these  the  Peace  Corps  is  among 
the  most  successful  from  my  viewpoint 
and  is  most  acceptable  in  the  host  coun- 
tries. Very  few  unpleasant  or  improper 
incidents  have  been  reported.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  reports  of 
real  constructive  work  that  has  earned 
for  our  country  a  deep  appreciation  by 
the  local  people.  Further,  this  work 
has  been  done  at  a  level  of  cost  which 
compares  favorably  with  other  aspects 
of  our  foreign  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee was  convinced  that  the  amount 
requested  was  reasonable  because  we  did 
find  the  program  functioning  in  a  man- 
ner that  advanced  our  national  inter- 
ests. It  is  my  recommendation  that 
this  legislation  providing  $115  million 
authorization  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
be  adopted. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 


presently  before  the  House.  However,  in 
supporting  this  measure,  I  should  like  to 
express  certain  reservations  which  I  still 
have  regarding  the  present  Peace  Corps 
program  and  its  proposed  expansion. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
dollar  for  dollar,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
one  of  our  best  buys  in  foreign  policy. 
And  yet,  this  is  one  of  the  very  things 
which  causes  me  to  worry — for  as  the 
worth  of  the  Peace  Corps  continues  to 
be  recognized,  there  is  the  increased 
danger  of  Its  expanding  into  something 
of  which  its  original  admirers  would 
disapprove. 

Take,  for  example,  the  words  of  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond  in  his  column  of 
April  25.  1965: 

The  Peace  Corps  Isn't  what  It  used  to  be 
and  Is  getting  less  so.  It  is  running  down. 
It  Is  growing  old — prematurely  •  •  •.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  made  one  grave  mistake 
in  administrative  policy.  It  has  been  racing 
Into  expansion  for  Its  own  sake  •  •  •.  It  has 
been  unwisely  setting  unattainable  goals 
of  more  volunteers  in  more  countries  In 
more  kinds  of  activity  year  after  year  •  •  •. 
In  some  countries  abroad  the  Peace  Corps 
people  are  running  Into  each  other  and 
running  over  each  other. 

Mr.  Drummond  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  Peace  Corps  cannot  continue  its 
rapid  expansion  "without  beating  the 
bushes  on  every  campus,  without  plead- 
ing for  volunteers,  and  without  resorting 
to  a  hard-sell  recruitment  which  dilutes 
the  very  volunteerism  of  the  Peace  Corps 
itself." 

I  think  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  whether 
total  size  is  proportional  to  total  effec- 
tiveness. For  example,  if  three  or  four 
volunteers  are  assigned  to  a  given  com- 
munity, they  naturally  find  a  place  with- 
in It  and  learn  to  participate  in  its  life. 
However,  should  a  larger  number  of  vol- 
unteers be  assigned  in  that  same  loca- 
tion, they  would  tend  to  form  their  own 
little  American  community.  And  al- 
though you  have  more  volunteers  In  the 
given  location,  the  saturation  into  that 
community's  life  actually  decreases. 

The  minority  has  pointed  out  in  the 
report  on  H.R.  9026  that  "The  Peace 
Corps  has  achieved  a  status  of  perma- 
nence." Yet,  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
goals,  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  busy 
eliminating  itself,  not  expanding  itself. 
For  example,  if  the  Peace  Corps  enters 
a  country  to  work  w^ithin  its  educational 
system,  it  should  plan  its  contribution  to 
that  country's  educational  effort  in  such 
a  way  as  to  let  host  nationals  assume  the 
Peace  Corps  role  within  the  educational 
system  as  soon  as  possible.  Simply  be- 
cause a  volunteer  has  served  well  and 
fruitfully  at  his  post  is  no  reason  to  ful- 
fill a  request  that  he  be  replaced  by  an- 
other once  his  term  of  service  is  finished. 

In  the  past,  there  were  mildly  strained 
relations  between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  other  agencies  concerned  with  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  scepticism  the  differing  agen- 
cies held  about  each  other.  However,  as 
the  Peace  Corps  has  proved  its  worth,  the 
distance  between  the  agencies  has  les- 
sened as  they  learn  to  work  together. 
However,  in  so  doing,  there  is  danger  that 
the  Peace  Corps  will  be  swallowed  by  the 
larger  agencies.  When  the  volunteers 
build  libraries.  Is  it  the  U.S.  Information 


Service  which  will  rush  in  to  staff  them? 
When  the  volunteers  build  wells  in  rural 
towns,  is  it  USAID  that  will  be  shipping 
the  F>arts  and  handling  the  costs?  Coop- 
eration is  to  be  lauded — but  Its  dangers 
are  also  to  be  noted.  For  as  the  Peace 
Corps  effort  begins  to  coordinate  itself 
with  admittedly  more  political  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy,  It  will  lose  the  political 
neutralism  which  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  its  success. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  believe  the 
Peace  Corps  to  be  one  of  our  best  buys 
in  foreign  diplomacy.  However,  this  does 
not  speak  so  highly  of  the  Peace  Corps 
as  it  does  disparagingly  of  our  other 
foreign  expenditures.  The  Peace  Corps 
is  to  be  commended  that  it  has  steadily 
reduced  the  general  administrative 
costs  of  its  program  from  28  percent  of 
all  costs  In  1963  to  23  percent  of  all  costs 
in  1965.  However,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
still  to  be  reminded  that  church  mission 
groups  would  consider  such  a  figure  lit- 
erally astounding.  Not  one  major  mis- 
sion agency  in  the  United  States  runs 
such  high  administrative  costs;  and  yet 
these  agencies  must  not  only  make  con- 
tributions to  present  operating  expenses, 
but  for  the  education  of  missionary  chil- 
dren, retirement  benefits,  and  so  forth. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  to  be  commended  for 
lowering  the  average  annual  cost  per 
volunteer  to  slightly  under  $8,000  in  1965 
when  in  1963  the  cost  per  volunteer  was 
slightly  above  $9,000.  However,  it  ought 
likewise  be  noted  that  some  of  the  larger 
mission  agencies  such  as  the  Sudan  in- 
terior mission  which  has  over  1,000 
American  missionaries  serving  abroad 
average  costs  to  about  $4,000  per  mis- 
sionary— again  including  such  added 
costs  as  the  education  of  missionary 
children,  retirement  benefits,  and  so 
forth. 

Another  matter  which  disturbs  me 
somewhat  regarding  the  general  Peace 
Corps  operation  Is  Its  public  relations. 
Perhaps  I  am  bothered  because  they  are 
too  good.  One  seldom  hears  a  bad  word 
about  the  Peace  Corps.  And  if  one  does, 
it  is  generally  so  outlandish  as  to  bring 
the  source  of  information  into  disrepute 
while  giving  a  backslap  of  praise  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  Two  years  ago  we  were 
told  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the 
large  corporations  were  literally  begging 
returned  volunteers  to  join  their  firms. 
Now  we  are  told  in  Life  magazine  that 
the  returned  volunteers  suffer  such  shock 
when  they  seek  to  reacculturate  into 
American  life  that  they  stand  in  danger 
of  having  to  visit  the  psychiatrist's  couch 
on  their  way  home.  Note  how  both  these 
images  of  the  returned  volunteer  are 
contradictory.  Note  also  how  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  able  to  use  each  Image — for  in 
either  case  the  Peace  Corps  has  a  hero. 
In  the  first  Instance,  the  volunteer  re- 
fuses the  material  enticements  of  corrupt 
American  society,  and  goes  on  to  grad- 
uate school  or  into  some  form  of  social 
work.  In  the  second  instance,  the  vol- 
unteer returns  home  undaunted,  realiz- 
ing that  his  pending  ordeal  is  but  one  of 
the  sacrifices  he  must  make  for  lus 
country. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  vast  aura  of 
unthinkable  thoughts  regarding  the 
Peace  Corps.    And  by  doing  away  with 
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reason,  we  do  not  stand  to  Improve  the 
organization.  I  have  In  the  past  sup- 
ported the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  have  by 
and  large  been  satisfied  with  its  perform- 
ance. It  has  certainly  come  a  long  way 
from  its  first  days  in  1962  when  we  won- 
dered if  It  might  not  be  a  catastrophic 
attempt  at  a  2 -year  intern  program  for 
junior  diplomats.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
does  not  rest  on  past  accomplishments 
and,  in  so  doing,  fail  in  its  obligations 
to  the  present. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  I 
strongly  endorse  the  philosophy  behind 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  I  have  stated 
publicly  many  times  that  the  one  sure 
way  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  or  the 
American  way  of  life  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  is  through  a  peaceful  program  of 
social  intercourse  between  the  citizens 
of  our  country  and  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  nations. 

Presently  H.R.  9026  is  before  the  House 
for  consideration  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  to  expand  the  Peace  Corps  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  body  will  act  favorably  on 
it.  I  do  believe,  though,  that  we  must 
expand  even  further  our  efforts  to  get 
private  citizens  into  other  countries  for 
{)erson-to-person  contact. 

The  great  natural  attraction  of  the  so- 
called  people-to-people  concept  is  ob- 
vious to  any  Christian.  The  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  embodied  in  a  man's  ef- 
fort to  help  another  by  his  own  personal 
time,  strength  and  knowledge  surely 
must  be  well  taken. 

However,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and,  because  of  this,  sometimes  are 
surrounded  by  an  aura  of  suspicion  as 
U.S.  agents  when  viewed  by  a  foreign 
country's  natives. 

Representatives  of  private  groups,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  face  such  sus- 
picion. It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention many  times  that  in  situations 
where  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  be- 
ing figuratively  stoned  by  U.S.  critics  in 
foreign  nations,  religious  missionaries, 
and  other  private  citizens  are  able  to 
carry  on  their  t>eneficial  work  without 
such  harassment. 

The  possibilities  for  private  relations 
with  foreign  nations  are  endless.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  the  human  resources  of 
America's  religious  groups,  labor  unions, 
service  clubs,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions that  are  virtually  untapped  for  a 
nonfederally  sponsored  program  such  as 
that  now  carried  on  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  firmly  believe  that  such  a  program 
would  inestimably  improve  our  Image 
among  foreign  peoples  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  easing  some  of  the  world  tensions 
that  the  cold  war  has  created. 

A  step  alont?  this  same  path  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Freedom  Academy  to  train  our 
public  and  private  emissaries  how  to  help 
people  in  other  countries  to  live  their 
lives  and  govern  themselves. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  Freedom 
Academy  bill  authored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  tMr.  Ichord]  and  similar 
to  my  own  bill  has  now  been  cleared  by 


the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. It  is  my  fond  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  before  us  in  the  near  future 
to  help  further  this  people-to-people 
concept  of  foreign  relations. 

It  will  be  a  major  step  forward  in  a 
world  i>eace  offensive. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  separate  views  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  and  I  offered.  I 
am  sure  the  Members  have  noted  that  no 
direct  answer  has  been  provided  to  the 
constructive  criticisms  that  we  have  lev- 
eled. 

I  believe  we  are  perfectly  consistent 
and  practical  to  ask  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Peace  Corps  so  that  it  could  be 
properly  improved.  As  it  stands,  the  in- 
formation made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers comes  primarily  from  the  Peace 
Corps'  own  propaganda  employees.  This 
is  hardly  objective  Information. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  support  the  Peace 
Corps  but  are  frank  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge its  imperfections  should  receive  on 
behalf  of  the  American  taxpayers  co- 
operation from  the  executive  branch  in 
taking  a  thorough  look  at  this  agency. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  think  of  no  vote  that  gives  me  great- 
er satisfaction  than  one  which  expresses 
support  for  continuing  and  expanding 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  today 
to  once  more  add  my  unqualified  en- 
dorsement to  the  concept  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  to  applaud  its  extraordinary 
success.  At  its  inception,  there  were 
many  eyebrows  raised  at  the  sheer  au- 
dacity of  such  a  proposal,  and  I  doubt 
I  am  far  wrong  if  I  state  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a  good  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  original  author- 
ization did  so  with  less  than  enthusiasm, 
and  were  perhaps,  while  willing  to  give 
the  idea  a  fair  trial,  a  little  apprehensive 
at  the  risks  involved.  I  am  confident 
any  such  fears  were  long  ago  allayed, 
and  even  the  most  cynical  among  us 
can,  with  good  cause,  pay  tribute  to  the 
significant  contribution  these  volunteers 
have  made  to  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing, friendship  and  peace  through- 
out the  world.  All  good  teams  usually 
have  top  leadership.  So  It  Is  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  person  of  Sargent 
Shriver,  its  Director.  It  is  good  to  see 
here  today  the  generous  tributes  to  his 
outstanding  ability.  May  this  fine  work 
continue  to  prosper. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  her 
generosity  in  yielding  10  minutes  to  me. 
I  had  asked  for  5  minutes  and  probably 
will  not  use  that  unless  I  get  into  some 
kind  of  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  interest 
to   some  of  the  remarks  of  preceding 


speakers.  One  referred  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  its  skilled  workers.  I  doubt 
that  there  are  many  really  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  Peace  Corps  at  $75  per  month. 
The  poverty  program  probably  pays  more 
than  some  of  them  are  getting. 

Another  speaker  said  the  Peace  Corps 
frowns  on  taking  families  overseas.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  publicity,  laudatory  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  in  connection  with  one  individual 
who  took  his  family  of  a  wife  and  seven 
or  eight  children  over  to  the  Philippines 
at  a  high  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  So  I 
am  sure  not  all  of  them  go  overseas  with- 
out children  and  that  it  is  not  exactly 
frowned  upon. 

In  its  short  lifespan  the  Peace  Corps — 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
winski] and  I  have  stated  in  our  minor- 
ity views — in  its  short  lifespan  the  Peace 
Corps  has  acquired  an  atmosphere  of 
sanctity;  Its  every  target  Is  proper;  its 
training  perfect;  its  oflBce  staff  functions 
flawlessly ;  and  the  corpsmen  In  the  field, 
within  their  personal  2-year  hitches,  sur- 
mount obstacles  that  would  have  defied 
our  hardiest  pioneers. 

The  original  public  relations  buildup 
dramatically  describes  the  volunteers  as 
working  for  $75  per  month  under  condi- 
tions of  extreme  personal  hardship, 
which  is  in  stark  contrast  to  238  staff 
positions  with  salaries  ranging  from 
$12,000  to  $28,500  per  year,  along  with 
politically  appointed  specialists  receiving 
$75  per  day  plus  travel  and  per  diem 
expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  this  year 
as  in  previous  years  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  did  not  have  a  review  and 
evaluation  of  this  program  In  depth.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  has 
assured  some  of  us  that  next  year  there 
will  be  a  thorough  review  and  evaluation, 
which  it  badly  needs.  I  have  opposed  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  for  the  reason  that 
there  has  been  no  disposition  to  cut  down 
on  other  assistance  programs,  operated 
by  a  multiplicity  of  Government  agen- 
cies, doing  much  the  same  work.  I  say 
to  you,  we  could  very  well  save  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  in  other  pro- 
grams that  are  duplicating  by  providing 
so-called  technical  assistance  and  so- 
called  experts  to  foreign  countries.  We 
are  about  to  begin  to  see  in  this  country 
the  use  of  something  akin  to  wooden 
nickels  as  the  result  of  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  We  are 
head  over  heels  in  debt  In  this  country, 
and  it  seems  to  me  If  the  Peace  Corps 
program  is  to  be  continued,  and  I  labor 
under  no  illusions  whatever  as  to  the 
fate  of  this  bill  here  today— if  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  be  continued,  I  say  to  you  we 
ought  to  cut  down  on  some  of  the  other 
programs  and  make  at  least  a  pretense  of 
having  some  consideration  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  Despite  the  bil- 
lions that  have  been  spent  abroad  by  the 
Peace  Corps  and  other  International  out- 
fits, the  situation  seems  to  grow  worse 
almost  dally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  there  is  noth- 
ing I  could  say  here  today  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  slowing  down  or  In  any 
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way  changing  this  program,  and,  there- 
fore, I  bow  to  the  Inevitable  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yields  back  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
stjnagaI  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9026,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
proven  itself  to  be  the  most  effective 
instrument  for  bringing  about  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
the  wisest  investment  in  our  search  for 
peace.  Through  its  intelligent,  dedi- 
cated, and  hardworking  corpsmen  in 
some  45  countries,  it  has  helped  to  create 
a  new  image  of  our  Nation  abroad — a 
change  from  one  of  acquisitive,  mate- 
rialistic society  of  fortune-seeking  indi- 
vidualists, to  a  land  of  men  of  good  will 
seeking  to  help  those  in  need.  This  has 
been  the  impression  expressed  to  me  by 
a  countless  number  of  Asians  I  have  met, 
including  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan. 

Our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
its  deliberations  on  this  bill,  has  noted 
that  not  only  have  there  been  no  inci- 
dents involving  Peace  Corps  personnel  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  create  problems  in 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  but 
instead  Peace  Corps  volunteers  during 
periods  of  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, norUiern  Borneo,  and  elsewhere 
have  made  a  conspicuous  and  significant 
contribution  to  the  promotion  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  people 
and  of  world  peace  and  friendship. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  proud  of  our  contri- 
bution to  this  wonderful  program.  I 
speak  not  only  of  Hawaii  volunteers 
whose  quality  is  every  bit  as  fine  as  those 
from  other  States,  but  I  refer  also  to  the 
Peace  Corps  training  camp  in  Waipio 
Valley,  near  the  city  of  Hilo,  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  It  is  here  that  the 
volunteers  boimd  for  Asia  get  their  first 
taste  of  the  life  they  may  lead  when  they 
arrive  at  their  assigned  station.  They 
live  in  bamboo  huts,  and  speak  only  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned.  They  may  have  to 
eat  roots,  friiits,  and  coconut  milk. 
They  learn  to  plow  with  the  only  work- 
ing water  buffalo  in  the  United  States. 
They  climb  mountains,  and  trudge 
through  swamps.  They  learn  how  to 
bargain  for  food,  how  to  exist,  in  short, 
in  the  kind  of  community  in  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve. 

Hawaii,  of  course,  can  do  much  more 
to  contribute  to  the  program  of  the  Peace 
Corps  because  of  our  natural  tropical 
and  semitropical  settings  and  our  multi- 
racial community.  We  believe  we  can 
add  to  the  continuing  effectiveness  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  its  mission  of  bringing 
better  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering authorizes  $115  million  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966.  The  amount  represents  a  reduc- 
tion from  $125.2  million  which  had  origi- 
nally been  asked  by  the  administration. 


Our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
received  convincing  evidence  that  in- 
creasing the  niunber  of  volunteers  serv- 
ing overseas  by  1,400,  to  a  total  of  15,110, 
during  fiscal  year  1966  would  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  countries  where  they  would 
work,  and  that  the  expanded  operation 
would  be  prudently  and  economically 
administered.  And  all  these  things  will 
be  accomplished  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  with  the  requested  appropriation, 
while  the  total  average  annual  cost  per 
volunteer  will  be  less  than  the  cost  for 
fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
tremendous  worldwide  program  of  good 
will. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  9026. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  the 
House. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  al- 
ready explained,  your  committee  has 
given  very  careful  study  to  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  convinced  that  the  author- 
ization proposed  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
the  related  amendments,  are  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  performance  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  that  agency's  future  operations. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  stress  one 
thing:  Ehiring  the  years  of  its  existence, 
the  stigma  of  mismanagement  or  im- 
proper expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  has  never  been  attached  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  And  we  can  see  why  this 
is  so  when  we  look  at  some  of  the  figures 
included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of 
training  and  maintaining  each  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  has  gone  down  year  after 
year  and  is  today  some  $1,100  less  than 
it  was  3  years  ago. 

We  also  find  that  the  ratio  of  staff  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  has  dropped. 
Two  years  ago.  there  was  1  staff  employee 
for  each  10  volunteers.  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  there  will  be  1  for  each  13 
volunteers.  In  this  one  case,  Parkin- 
son's law  has  not  worked:  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  our  committee  and  the 
Congress,  the  Peace  Corps  has  not  pro- 
duced an  ever-growing  bureacracy. 

We  also  find  that  whenever  the  Peace 
Corps  had  some  money  left  over  from 
their  annual  appropriations,  they  have 
turned  it  back  to  the  Treasury— a  prac- 
tice which  ought  to  be  emulated  by  other 
Government  agencies.  I  believe  12  mil- 
lion will  be  refimded. 

The  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
careful  in  spending  money,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully lived  up  to  its  fiscal  mandate, 
speaks  volumes  about  the  character  and 
the  integrity  of  this  organization.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  additional 
volumes  can  and  should  be  written  about 
the  actual  performance  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  throughout  the  world — per- 
formance which  has  brought  vmtold 
benefits  to  thousands  of  people  who  need 
help  to  overcome  illiteracy,  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  other  dire  conditions  of  their 
existence. 


If  the  Members  of  the  House  will  look 
at  page  4  of  our  committee's  report  on  the 
bill  before  us — look  at  the  charts  on  that 
page — they  will  see  something  very  in- 
teresting about  the  performance  of  the 
Peace  Corps :  they  will  see  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  tried  to  tailoj  its  activities  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  areas 
in  which  our  volunteers  work. 

The  Members  ^^'ill  notice,  for  instance, 
that  almost  two-fifths  of  all  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  working  in  our  sister  Re- 
publics of  Latin  America. 

Tliey  will  also  notict  that  in  each  geo- 
graphical area,  the  direction  of  Peace 
Corps  efforts  varies.  In  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, almost  80  percent  of  voltmteer 
efforts  are  expended  on  education.  In 
contrast,  in  Latin  America,  more  than 
one-half  of  Peace  Corps  activities  are  di- 
rectly related  to  community  action.  In 
still  other  areas,  health  and  agriculture 
receive  particular  attention. 

I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  the  Congress  what  the  Peace  Corps 
has  done  to  the  American  image  in  the 
free,  developing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women 
who  volunteer  to  serve  abroad  with  the 
Peace  Corps  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
finest  ideals  of  our  Nation.  Their  serv- 
ice provides  a  tangible  expression  of  our 
Nation's  most  personal  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  all  mankind.  And  this  ex- 
pression has  been  received  with  grati- 
tude and  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of 
each  and  every  country  which  had  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  assigned  to  it.  Our 
image  abroad  has  been  improved,  and 
the  objectives  which  our  Nation  pursues 
on  the  world  scene  have  been  made  more 
imderstandable,  and  more  appreciated, 
by  the  selfless  service  and  devotion  of 
these  fine  young  men  and  women.  It  is 
truly  a  people-to-people  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  the  Peace 
Corps — its  mission,  its  objectives,  and  its 
capacity  to  fulfill  both.  And  for  this 
reason.  I  shall  continue  to  support  this 
program.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  bills  creating  and 
maintaining  the  Peace  Corps,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  renew  my  support 
for  the  good  work  being  done  by  that 
organization. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  doing  valuable,  con- 
structive work  in  the  45  countries  in 
which  they  are  now  serving.  As  of 
March  31  of  this  year  there  were  8.644 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  trainees 
either  in  or  on  their  way  to  field  assign- 
ments. 

The  performance  of  Peace  Corps 
workers  in  their  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous role  in  the  Dominican  crisis 
illustrates  how  effective  young  idealists 
really  can  be  xmder  the  most  trying  of 
circumstances. 

While  the  self-satisfaction  which  they 
gain  must  be  considerable.  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  receive  meager  pay.  Further- 
more, they  often  suffer  considerable 
physical  hardships  which  may  result  in 
substantial  personal  expenses. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  bill  provides 
for  additional  medical  and  dental  treat- 
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ment,  as  well  as  a  more  equitable  basis 
for  the  tax  treatment  of  Peace  Corps 
pay. 

The  additional  authorization  to  fi- 
nance the  expanding  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  which  is  provided  for  in  this 
bill  can  be  used  to  commendable  advan- 
tage. The  Peace  Corps  has  shown  re- 
sponsible concern  for  preventing  the 
organization  from  becoming  top-heavy 
with  administrative  personnel  as  evi- 
denced by  the  changing  ratio  of  staff  to 
fieldworkers.  During  the  first  year  of 
its  operation,  there  was  one  staff  mem- 
ber for  every  four  volunteers.  During 
fiscal  year  1965  the  staff-volunteer  ratio 
had  shrunk  to  1  to  12.  Increasingly  bet- 
ter management  has  reduced  the  annual 
cost  per  volunteer  from  $9,074  in  fiscal 
year  1963  to  $7,950  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Two  dozen  countries  in  which  the 
Peace  Corps  is  not  now  operating  have 
requested  volunteers,  and  all  of  the  na- 
tions which  now  have  volunteers  want 
more.  Clearly,  the  need  for  the  unique 
and  devoted  services  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  is  not  diminishing.  In  Latin 
America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  thousands 
of  underprivileged  people  are  leading 
relatively  unproductive  lives  because, 
due  to  their  lack  of  education  and  train- 
ing, they  are  unable  to  forge  a  better 
future  for  themselves.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  proved  that  it  is  able  to  do  the  job, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  given  the 
means  to  take  on  added  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholly  support  the 
Peace  Corps  program  and  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
proximately 4  years  and  10  months  ago, 
on  September  22,  1961.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  signed  legislation  to 
establish  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  permanent 
body.  The  fundamental  soundness  of 
this  idea  can  be  ascertained  by  the  over- 
whelming support  this  legislation  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  when  the  matter 
was  presented  to  it  for  enactment  into 
law. 

During  this  period  of  uncertain  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  we  have  been 
confronted  by  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude of  the  countries  where  these  Peace 
Corp  volunteers  served.  The  cry  and  re- 
sponse from  these  countries  is,  "send  us 
more  of  these  Peace  Corps  volunteers." 
This  response  is  a  far  cry  from  the  many 
"Yankee  Go  Home"  signs  which  some 
radicals  display  in  various  areas  of  the 
world. 

Today,  we  are  all  aware  that  the  pro- 
gram has  become  a  success,  it  is  no  long- 
er an  experiment  in  assisting  the  many 
countries  which  have  welcomed  these 
volunteers.  The  successful  record  speaks 
for  itself  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  be  proud  of  this  success. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  received  a 
splendid  response  for  the  many  volun- 
teers it  presently  has  serving  in  various 
capacities  throughout  the  world.  Our 
yoimg  people,  yes,  and  many  in  their 
senior  years  have  been  working  as  social 
workers,  surveyors,  farmers,  teachers, 
auto  mechanics,  home  economists, 
nurses,  doctors,  fishermen,  engineers, 
carpenters  and  in  many  other  fields. 

The  many  volunteers,  spread  over  the 
territories   of   over   40   countries   come 


from  every  walk  of  life,  representing 
every  race,  every  color,  every  creed. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
Peace  Corps  personnel  are  acting  as 
Americans  and  the  ambassadors  of  good 
will  in  every  area  of  the  world.  They  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  projects  which 
were  assigned  to  them  to  be  performed 
in  the  areas  to  which  they  were  sent. 
They  engage  in  voluntary  activities  and 
in  community  projects  to  demonstrate 
that  voluntary  action  of  the  citizens  is 
a  vital  part  of  American  free  society. 
This  they  wish  to  impart  to  the  people 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  serve  so 
nobly. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  a  real  bargain  in  terms 
of  the  returns  for  the  dollars  we  have 
invested  in  this  program,  a  bargain  in 
terms  of  our  fight  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  communism,  and  a  bargain  in 
our  traditional  concern  for  people  less 
unfortunate  than  ourselves. 

Can  we  make  a  better  investment  than 
in  helping  human  beings  to  find  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  which,  in  turn,  makes  it 
more  meaningful  to  an  individual? 

The  program  was  made  truly  a  peo- 
ple-to-people activity  and  all  credit 
should  go  to  the  caliber  of  the  dedicated 
Americans  who  wish  to  see  that  this 
program  continues  its  high  level  of  sup- 
port to  the  countries  which  have  re- 
quested them. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  of  this 
concept  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  no  other 
measure  before  this  House  deserves  more 
recognition  than  the  one  we  are  presently 
discussing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  support  and  finance 
a  program  which  has  been  accepted  as 
a  success.  The  accomplishments  have 
been  impressive  and  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  no  obstacle  should  be  placed  to 
curtail  the  success  of  this  Peace  Corps 
program. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  present  bill  and 
hope  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  funds  which  are  authorized  in 
this  legislation.  For,  as  long  as  the 
foreign  governments  request  this  assist- 
ance and  welcome  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  we  should  do  all  that  we 
can  to  continue  this  program  at  its 
present  level,  and  possibly  make  a 
moderate  expansion  of  it. 

The  idea  was  a  modest  beginning  with 
many  skeptics  prophesying  its  demise, 
but  the  events  of  the  past  indicate  that 
this  Peace  Corps  movement  was  one  of 
our  better  efforts  in  meeting  people  and 
helping  them  to  attain  a  better  way  of 
life. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1966"  and  substituting  "1966". 


Skc.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
voliinteers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.),  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  paid  and  to  receive  each 
amount  of  a  readjustment  allowance  to 
which  he  is  entitled  after  December  31,  1964, 
when  such  amount  Is  transferred  from  funds 
made  available  \inder  this  Act  to  the  fund 
from  which  such  readjustment  allowance  is 
payable." 

(b)  In  subsection   (e)  : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "and 
such  health  examinations  and  Inomunlza- 
tlon  preparatory  to  their  service."  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "applicants  for  enrollment 
shall  receive  such  health  examinations.  Im- 
munization, and  dental  care  preparatory  to 
their  service,  and  former  volunteers  shall 
receive  such  health  examinations  within 
six  months  after  termination  of  their  serv- 
ice,". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
",  examinations,  and  Immunization"  and 
strike  out  "for  volunteers". 

(c)  In  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  (g). 
strike  out  "one"  and  substitute  therefor 
"two"  and  strike  out  "In  the  aggregate". 

(d)  In  subsection  (h).  Immediately  after 
"(5)  U.S.C.  73b-5),"  insert  "the  Act  of  De- 
cember 23,  1944.  chapter  716,  section  1, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  492a) ,". 

Sec.  3.  In  section  6(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  to  the  spouses  and 
minor  children  of  volunteer  leaders.  Ini- 
medlately  after  "accompanying  them"  In- 
sert ".  and  a  married  volunteer's  child  if 
born  during  the  volunteer's  service,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
employees,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)   and   (b). 

(b)  Redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  in  the  subsection  a£  redesig- 
nated: 

( 1 )  In  the  introductory  phrase : 

(A)  Insert  "(1)"  immediately  before  "For 
the  purpose  of". 

(B)  Strike  out  "— "  immediately  after 
"may". 

(2)  In  paragraph   (1)    strike  out  "(1)". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2) : 

(A)  Amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  President  may  utilize  such  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  relating  to  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers.  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers  and  employees,  alien  clerks  and  em- 
ployees, and  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  apart  from  For- 
eign Service  officers  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act;  ex- 
cept that  (A)  no  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
Staff  appointment  or  assignment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
five  years  unless  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  under  special  circimistances.  per- 
sonally approves  an  extension  of  not  more 
than  five  years  on  an  individual  basis;  and 
( B )  no  person  whose  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
or  Staff  appointment  or  assignment  under 
this  paragraph  has  been  terminated  shall  be 
reappointed  or  reassigned  under  this  para- 
graph before  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  his  preceding  toxir  of  duty  or 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year,  whichever  is 
the  shorter." 

(B)  Strike  out  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "that  Act". 

(C)  In  the  first  proviso  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  strike  out  "of"  immediately  af- 
ter "the  period  of  the  appointment"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(D)  Insert  Immediately  after  "may  pre- 
scribe" in  the  second  proviso  thereof  " :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  \inder  such  regulations 
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as  the  President  may  prescribe  persons  who 
are  to  perform  duties  of  a  more  routine  na- 
tvu-e  than  are  generally  performed  by  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officers  and  employees  of  class 
10  may  be  appointed  to  an  unenumerated 
class  of  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees ranking  below  class  10  and  be  paid 
basic  compensation  at  rates  lower  than  those 
of  class  10." 

(4)    In  paragraph  (3) : 

(A)  Strike  "specify"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof :  "The  President  may  specify  what  ad- 
ditional compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
118h),and".  ,      „ 

(B)  Strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(a)". 

(C)  Strike  out  "that  Act"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "those  Acts". 

(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (b)  and  in  that  subsection  as  re- 
designated : 

( 1 )  Immediately  after  "or  assigned"  Insert 
"for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  un- 
der this   Act  outside  the  United  States". 

(2)  Strike  out  "subsection  (c)(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)(2)". 

(d)  Redesignate  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  m  the  second  sentence  of 
that  stibsection  as  redesignated  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
date  this  Act  becomes  law. 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  each  person  employed 
under  authorities  repealed  by  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  section  shall  effective  on  that 
date  be  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  or  Foreign  Service  staff  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  the  authority  of  section 
7(a)  (2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
and  appointed  or  assigned  to  an  appropriate 
class  thereof;  except  that — 

( 1)  no  person  who  holds  a  career  or  career- 
conditional  appointment  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act  shall,  without  his  consent,  be  so  ap- 
pointed until  three  years  after  such  effec- 
tive date:  and 

(2)  each  person  so  appointed  who.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act,  held  a  career  or  career- 
conditional  appointment  at  grade  8  or  below 
of  the  General  Schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
receive  an  appointment  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended. 

Each  person  appointed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  receive  basic  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  his  class  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  appropriate,  but  the  rate  of  basic 
compensation  received  by  such  person  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  his 
appointment  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

Sec.  6.  In  section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  ac- 
ceptance, employment,  and  transfer  of  gifts, 
immediately  after  "and  transfer  such"  In- 
sert "money  or" 

Sec.  7  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
15(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  training  of  employees,  strike 
out  "Such  training  shall  not  be  considered 
employment  or  holding  of  office  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894.  as  amended 
(5  use.  62) ,  and  any"  and  substitute  there- 
for "Any". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point,  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      If    there    are    no 
amendments,   the  Committee  will   rise, 
under  the  rule. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  9026)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  473,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2054) 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612) .  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— is  the  gentleman  asking  to  amend 
the  Senate  bill  to  conform  to  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  to  substitute  the 
House  bill  for  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  mean  there 
will  be  no  conference  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  will  be  a  con- 
lerence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

s.  2054 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  that  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1965"  and  substituting  "1966", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "of 
which  not  to  exceed  $500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  research". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps"  Immediately  after  a  "Director  of 
the  Pence  Corps'  and  substituting  therefor  ", 
a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  two 
Associate  Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps";  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  4(a)    the 


foUowlng  sentence:  "The  Director  shall  hold 
no  other  Federal  office  of  equivalent  rank." 
(b)  Section  16  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  appointment 
of  persons  serving  under  prior  law,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection   (c)    as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  person  serving  as  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  for  Program  Devel- 
opment and  Operations  or  Associate  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  for  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers on  the  date  this  subsection  becomes 
law  may  serve  as  one  of  the  two  Associate 
Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  whose 
appointment  provision  is  made  in  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  until 
the  President  shall  commission  him  or  his 
successor  as  such  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  or  until  his  nomination  as  such 
an  Associate  Director  Is  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  whichever  sooner  occvu-s." 

(c)  Section  303(e)  of  the  Government 
Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964,  which 
provides  for  the  application  of  level  V  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  es- 
tablished by  section  302  of  that  Act  to  cer- 
tain offices  and  positions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (71)  and  (72)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  (71) : 

"  ( 71 )  Associate  Directors  of  the  Peace 
Corps  (2)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (e)  : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "and 
such  health  examinations  and  Immuniza- 
tion preparatory  to  their  service,"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "applicants  for  enrollment 
who  have  accepted  an  Invitation  to  begin  a 
period  of  training  under  section  8(a)  of  the 
Act  shall  receive  such  health  examinations, 
Immunization,  and  dental  care  preparatory 
to  their  service,  and  former  volunteers  shall 
receive  such  health  examinations  within  six 
months  after  termination  of  their  service,". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  ", 
examinations,  and  immunization"  and  strike 
out  "for  volunteers". 

(b)  In  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  (g), 
strike  out  "one"  and  substitute  therefor 
"two"  and  strike  out  "In  the  aggregate". 

(c)  In  subsection  (h).  Immediately  after 
"(5  U.S.C.  73b-5),"  Insert  "the  Act  of  De- 
cember 23,  1944,  chapter  716,  section  1,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  492a) .". 

Sec.  4.  In  section  6(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  to  the  spovises  and 
minor  children  of  volunteer  leaders,  imme- 
diately after  "accompanying  them"  Insert 
",  and  a  married  volunteer's  child  If  born 
during  the  volunteer's  service,". 

Sec.  5.  Section  7  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
employees,  is  amended   as  follows: 

(a)  Strike   out  subsections    (a)    and    (b). 

(b)  Redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (a)  and  In  the  subsection  as  re- 
designated : 

( 1 )  In  the  Introductory  phrase : 

(A)  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately  before  "For 
the  purpose  of". 

(B)  Strike  out  " — "  immediately  after 
"may". 

(2)  In   paragraph    (1).   strike   out   "(1)" 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  : 
(A)    Strike  out  the  first  sentence   thereof 

and  substitute  therefor  "The  President  may 
utilize  such  authority  contained  In  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers.  For- 
eign Service  Staff  officers  and  employees, 
alien  clerks  and  employees,  and  other  United 
States  Government  officers  and  employees 
apart  from  Foreign  Service  officers  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  all  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  or  Staff  appointments  or 
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assignments  shall  be  limited  or  temporary 
and  not  exceed  five  years  In  duration  unless 
the  appointee  or  assignee  held  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  at  grade 
eight  or  below  of  the  General  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.) ,  under  former 
section  7(a)  of  this  Act  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  repeal  of  that  sec- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  a  person  who 
serves  as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff 
officer  or  employee  under  this  paragraph  may 
not  be  reappointed  or  reassigned  under  this 
paragraph  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  his  preceding  tovu-  of  duty." 

(B)  Strike  out  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "that  Act". 

(C)  In  the  first  proviso  In  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  strike  out  "of"  Immediately 
after  "the  period  of  the  appointment"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(D)  Insert  immediately  after  "may  pre- 
scribe" In  the  second  proviso  thereof  ":  Pro- 
vided further,  That  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  persons  who  are 
to  perform  duties  of  a  more  routine  nature 
than  are  generally  performed  by  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officers  and  employees  of  class 
10  may  be  appointed  to  an  unenumerated 
class  of  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees ranking  below  class  10  and  be  paid 
basic  compensation  at  rates  lower  than  those 
of  class  10." 

(4)    In  paragraph  (3)  : 

(A)  Strike  out  "specify"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "The  President  may  specify  what 
additional  compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
118h),and". 

(B)  Strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a) ". 

(C)  Strike  out  "that  Act"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "those  Acts". 

(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  in  that  subsection  as  redesig- 
nated: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "or  assigned"  In- 
sert "for  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  of  the  United 
States". 

(2)  Strike  out  "subsection  (c)  (2)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof    "subsection  (a)  (2)". 

(d)  Redesignate  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  in  the  second  sentence  of  that 
subsection  as  redesignated  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  pay  period  which  begins  after  the  date 
this  Act  becomes  law. 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  each  person  employed 
under  authorities  repealed  by  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  section  shall  effective  on  that 
date  be  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  or  Foreign  Service  Staff  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  the  authority  of  section  7(a)  (2) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  and  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  to  an  appropriate  class 
thereof:  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
who  holds  a  career  or  career-conditional  ap- 
pointment immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  section  shall,  without  his  con- 
sent, be  so  appointed  until  three  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  that  section.  Each  of- 
ficer or  employee  so  appointed  shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  the  rate  of  his  class 
determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Presi- 
dent, except  that  the  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation received  by  any  officer  or  employee 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  his 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  appointment 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  7.  In  section  10(a)(3)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  ac- 
ceptance, employment,  and  transfer  of  gifts. 


immediately  after  "and  transfer  such"  in- 
sert "money  or". 

Sec.  8.  In  section  13(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment of  experts  and  consultants,  strike 
out  "$75"  and  substitute  therefor  "$100". 

Sec.  9.  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
15(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  training  of  employees,  strike 
out  "Such  training  shall  not  be  considered 
employment  or  holding  of  office  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  62) .  and  any"  and  substitute  there- 
for "Any". 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BY    MR.    MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
(S.  2054)  and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  that 
Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1965'  and 
substituting    1966'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  'For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.) ,  a  volunteer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  and  to  receive 
each  amount  of  a  readjvtstment  allowance 
to  which  he  Is  entitled  after  December  31, 
1964,  when  such  amount  Is  transferred  from 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  to  the 
fund  from  which  such  readjustment  allow- 
ance Is  payable.' 

"(b)  In  subsection  (e) : 
"(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'and 
such  health  examinations  and  Immunization 
preparatory  to  their  service,'  and  substitute 
therefor  'applicants  for  enrollment  shall  re- 
ceive such  health  examinations,  Immuniza- 
tion, and  dental  care  preparatory  to  their 
service,  and  former  volunteers  shall  receive 
such  health  examinations  wlthtn  six  months 
after  termination  of  their  service,'. 

"(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  ', 
examinations,  and  Inanmnlzatlon'  and  strike 
out  'for  volunteers'. 

"(c)  In  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  (g) , 
strike  out  'one'  and  substitute  therefor  'two' 
and  strike  out  'In  the  aggregate'. 

"(d)  In  subsection  (h),  Immediately  af- 
ter (5)  U.S.C.  73b-5).'  Insert  'the  Act  of 
December  23,  1944,  chapter  716.  section  1, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  492a) .'. 

"Sec.  3.  In  section  6(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  to  the  spouses  and 
minor  children  of  volunteer  leaders.  Im- 
mediately after  'accompanying  them'  Insert 
',  and  a  married  volunteer's  child  If  bom  dur- 
ing the  volunteer's  service,'. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
employees,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)    Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 
"(b)    Redesignate  subsection   (c)    as  sub- 
section (a)  and  In  the  subsection  as  redesig- 
nated : 

"  ( 1 )   In  the  Introductory  phrase : 
"(A)   Insert  '(1)'  Inunedlately  before  'For 
the  purpose  of. 

"(B)  Strike  out  ' — *  Immediately  after 
'may'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  strike  out '( 1 ) '. 
"(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  : 
"(A)  Amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  'The  President  may  utilize  such  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  relating  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers,  Foreign  Service  Staff  of- 
ficers and  employees,  alien  clerks  and  em- 
ployees, and  other  United  States  Government 
officers  and  employees  apart  from  Foreign 
Service  officers  as  he  deems  necessary  to  car- 


ry out  functions  under  this  Act;  except  that 
(A)  no  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  ap- 
pointment or  assignment  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years  unless  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  — 
under  special  circumstances,  personally  ap- 
proves an  extension  of  not  more  than  five 
years  on  an  individual  basis;  and  (B)  no  t 
person  whose  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  "^ 
appointment  or  assignment  under  this  para- 
graph has  been  terminated  shaU  be  reap- 
pointed or  reassigned  under  this  paragraph 
before  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  his  preceding  tour  of  duty  or  until 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  whichever  Is  the 
shorter.' 

"(B)  Strike  out  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  'the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'that  Act'. 

"(C)  In  the  first  proviso  In  the  second 
sentence  thereof  strike  out  'of  Immediately 
after  'the  period  of  the  appointment'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'or'. 

■(D)  Insert  immediately  after  'may  pre- 
scribe' In  the  the  second  proviso  thereof  ': 
Provided  further.  That  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  persons 
who  are  to  perform  duties  of  a  more  routine 
nature  thai  are  generally  performed  by  For- 
eign Service  Staff  officers  and  employees  of 
class  10  may  be  appointed  to  an  unenu- 
merated class  of  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers 
and  employees  ranking  below  class  10  and  be 
paid  basic  compensation  at  rates  lower  than 
those  of  class  10.' 

"(4)  In  paragraph  (3): 
"(A)  Strike  out  'specify'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  'The  President  may  specify  what 
additional  compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C. 
118h).  and  '. 

"(B)  Strike  out  '(c)'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '(a) '. 

"(C)  Strike  out  'that  Act'  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  'those  Acts'. 

"(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
lectlon  (b)  and  in  that  subsection  as  redesig- 
nated: 

"(1)  Immediately  after  'or  assigned'  Insert 
'for   the    purpose   of   performing   functions 
under  this  Act  outside  the  United  States.' 
"(2)  Strike  out  'subsection  (c)  (2)'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  'subsection   (a)(2)'. 

"(d)  Redesignate  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  in  the  second  sentence  of 
that  subsection  as  redesignated  strike  out 
'(c)'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '(a)'. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
date  this  Act  becomes  law. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulation^  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  each  person  employed 
under  authorities  repealed  by  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  section  shall  effective  on  that 
date  be  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  or  Foreign  Service  staff  officer  or 
employee  under  the  authority  of  section 
7(a)  (2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
and  appointed  or  assigned  to  an  appropriate 
class  thereof;  except  that — 

"(1)  no  person  who  holds  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  immediately 
pwlor  to  the  effective  date  of  section  4(a)  of 
this  Act  shall,  without  his  consent,  be  so 
appointed  until  three  years  after  such  effec- 
tive date;  and 

"(2)  each  person  so  appointed  who,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act,  held  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  at  grade  8 
or  below  of  the  General  Schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  receive  an  appointment  for  the  dura- 
tion of  operations  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended. 

Each  person  appointed  under  this  subsection 
shall  receive  basic  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  his  class  determined  by  the  President  to 
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be  appropriate,  but  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation received  by  such  person  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  his 
appointment  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"Sec.  6.  In  section  10(a)(3)  of  the  Peace 
Ctorps  Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
acceptance,  employment,  and  transfer  of 
gifts.  Immediately  after  'and  transfer  such* 
insert  'money  or'. 

"Sec.  7.  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
15(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  training  of  employees,  strike 
out  'Such  training  shall  not  be  considered 
emplo3rment  or  holding  of  office  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894.  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  62),  and  any'  and  substitute  there- 
for 'Any'." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similiar  House  bill  (H.R.  9026)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in 
providing  more  flexibility  in  the  financing 
and  administration  of  State  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  and  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  services  and 
facilities  provided  under  such  programs, 
particularly  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  groups  presenting  special  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMmEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8310,  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8310,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
H.R.  8310  is  an  important  bill  for  the 
several  million  Americans  who  are  the 
victims  of  physical  or  mental  disability. 
It  is  an  important  bill  for  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide better  rehabilitation  programs  for 
their  disabled  citizens.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  for  the  hundreds  of  voluntary 
organizations  which  conduct  programs  to 
aid  the  disabled.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  also  that  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation  gen- 
erally, has  traditionally  been  supported 
with  enthusiasm  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
in  the  Congress.  Our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  have  been  much  interested  in 
this  legislation  and  we  have  had  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  in  the  committee  that  this 
is  a  good  bill. 

H.R.  8310  reflects  the  committee's  con- 
viction of  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  further  improve  this  valuable  Federal- 
State  program.  It  has  been  11  years 
since  any  major  legislative  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

The  public  program  vocational  re- 
habilitation Ls  our  major  governmental 
effort — both  federally  and  in  the  States — 
to  do  something  constructive  about  the 
problems  of  disability.  There  are  about 
3  Via  million  disabled  men  and  women 
today  who  need  the  services  of  this  pro- 
gram. Each  year  about  300,000  new  cases 
come  into  the  picture. 

During  this  fiscal  year  the  Federal- 
State  program  will  rehabilitate  and  re- 
place in  employment  about  135,000  dis- 
abled people.  While  this  represents  the 
largest  number  ever  rehabilitated  in  1 
year,  it  still  falls  far  short  of  the  300,000 
who  should  be  rehabilitated  each  year. 
Because  we  and  the  States  have  per- 
mitted this  program  to  operate  far  be- 
low its  potential,  we  face  the  backlog 
of  about  3y2  million  people  which  I  just 
mentioned. 

We  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
bring  this  situation  under  control.  H.R. 
8310  is  designed  to  do  that. 

The  President  has  set  a  goal  of  re- 
habilitating 200.000  disabled  people  an- 
nually as  soon  as  possible.  If  HJl.  8310 
is  enacted  this  year,  we  should  reach 
the  President's  goal  in  about  3  years. 

Serious  disability  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  poverty  among  our  people.  It  halts 
employment  and  wages,  it  depletes  sav- 
ings, and  it  often  destroys  families. 

We  will,  therefore,  be  mounting  an- 
other specialized  attack  on  poverty  with 
which  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  specifically  concerned  when  we 
support  H.R.  8310. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  be  producing 
thousands  of  new  taxpayers,  because 
most  of  these  disabled  people,  placed  on 
the  payroll  and  taken  off  the  relief  rolls, 
will  be  supporting  themselves  and  our 
public  Institutions  through  their  earn- 
ings and  their  taxes. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  skilled  man- 
power, the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram continues  to  produce  thousands  of 
skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  every 
year.   In  this  program  there  Is  great  em- 


phasis on  job  training  to  help  disabled 
people  compete  successfully  In  the  job 
market.  When  they  are  rehabilitated, 
many  of  them  go  into  professions,  skilled 
trades,  technical  fields,  and  other  em- 
ployment, where  they  contribute  as  much 
to  our  labor  force  as  the  nondisabled. 

Since  1954,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  also  has  conduct- 
ed programs  in  research  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  for  the  training  of  more  pro- 
fessional workers  in  the  field. 

The  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram has  produced  much  new  knowledge, 
just  as  research  has  advanced  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  in  so  many  other  fields. 
This  research  program  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  today  it  Is  possible  to  rehabil- 
itate and  return  to  work  large  numbers 
of  disabled  people  who  formerly  were 
considered  to  be  hopeless  In  terms  of 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  1 1  years  of  experience  and  growth 
in  this  public  program.  It  reflects  ex- 
tended study  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  the  very  careful 
deliberations  of  the  executive  branch, 
national  voluntary  organizations,  pro- 
fessional groups  and  others. 

The  committee  has  received  endorse- 
ment of  such  legislation  from  organized 
labor,  professional  organizations,  special- 
ist groups,  voluntary  service  groups,  and 
a  large  number  of  public-spirited  and 
well-informed  citizens. 

I  trust  the  House  will  act  promptly 
and  favorably  upon  this  bill  today,  for 
the  disabled  people  to  whom  it  is  directed 
are  the  constituents  of  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

In  reporting  H.R.  8310.  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lalwr 
took  a  careful  look  at  this  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled 
people.  I  should  like  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  know  of  some  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  that  this  public 
program  has  made  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  I  do  this  partly  because  the 
Congress  should  be  well  informed  on  this 
subject  and  partly  because  I  believe  it  is 
convincing  evidence  that  we  may  safely 
expand  the  legislative  authority  we  give 
to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, knowing  that  the  agency  will 
administer  these  new  programs  as  sound- 
ly and  wisely  as  they  have  carried  out 
previous  programs. 

When  the  present  law  was  passed  in 
1954,  the  Federal-State  program  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  was  rehabilitating 
into  employment  less  than  56,000  hand- 
icapped people  annually.  In  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended,  this  program  has  re- 
habilitated well  over  130,000  handicapped 
people. 

While  this  Increase  in  numbers  was 
taking  place,  the  rehabilitation  program 
also  was  increasing  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice and  was  rehabilitating  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  severely  handicapped  peo- 
ple who  particularly  need  this  special- 
ized service. 

If  H.R.  8310  is  enacted,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  do  what  the  President  asked— 
to  rehabiUtate  at  least  200,000  disabled 
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people  a  year  as  promptly  as  possible — 
and  this  will  be  done  in  the  next  3  years 
or  less. 

One  of  the  interesting  parts  of  this 
growth  in  services  to  the  handicapped  is 
the  sharp  increase  In  the  number  of 
mentally  retarded  youths  and  adults  who 
have  been  trained  and  placed  in  jobs. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  less 
than  500  mentally  retarded  people  were 
being  rehabilitated  by  our  public  pro- 
gram In  the  entire  United  States.  By 
1960  the  figure  had  risen  to  nearly  3,000. 
In  1964  more  than  7,200  mentally  re- 
tarded young  people  and  adults  received 
a  variety  of  services,  were  prepared  for 
jobs  and  placed  in  useful  employment. 

I  point  out  this  record  of  expanded 
service  for  the  retarded  because  H.R. 
8310  is  the  last  remaining  piece  of  major 
legislation  proposed  Initially  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  combat  the  problems 
of  retardation  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  continued  support  of  President 
Johnson  for  this  special  field,  and  his 
strong  support  for  the  total  rehabilita- 
tion program,  we  can  proceed  with  the 
complete  national  effort  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
has  been  directly  and  deeply  involved 
in  the  problem  of  poverty  for  45  years. 
Three-fourths  of  the  disabled  people  ac- 
cepted for  services  are  unemployed  at 
the  time  and  the  remainder  are  in  mar- 
ginal jobs  or  are  threatened  with  loss 
of  their  jobs  because  of  their  disabilities. 
Among  those  rehabilitated  last  year, 
nearly  20  percent  had  been  receiving 
public  assistance  or  some  other  form  of 
public  support.  An  even  larger  propor- 
tion were  dependent  on  their  families, 
friends  or  charitable  sources. 

The  training  program  has  substan- 
tially Increased  the  supply  of  personnel 
in  rehabilitation.  A  larger  number  of 
physicians  specializing  in  rehabilitation 
are  coming  into  this  field  today. 

In  the  training  of  more  rehabilitation 
counselors,  the  increase  is  even  more  re- 
markable: 10  years  ago,  only  12  re- 
habilitation counselors  were  completing 
their  college  training  each  year.  Today 
nearly  500  new  counselors  are  coming 
out  of  our  colleges  each  year. 

In  the  other  professional  fields  in- 
volved— speech  pathology  and  audiology, 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy, 
and  certain  others — the  training  pro- 
gram is  helping  to  produce  the  supply  of 
trained  staff  that  this  country  must  have 
to  restore  more  of  our  disabled  men  and 
women. 

The  financing  of  the  Federal-State 
program,  which  is  the  basic  program  of 
services  to  disabled  people  under  section 
2  of  the  act,  would  be  changed  to  use  a 
somewhat  different  formula  for  allotting 
Federal  funds  among  the  States. 

Allotments  would  be  based  on  a  for- 
mula refiecting  each  State's  population 
and  its  per  capital  income.  The  amount 
of  the  total  funds  authorized  for  allot- 
ments among  the  States  is  specified  in  the 
bill  and  these  amounts  would  be  the  ac- 
tual sums  available  for  each  year's  allot- 
ment. For  fiscal  1966  allotments  would 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  $300  million;  for 
1967,  $350  million,  and  for  1968.  $400  mil- 


lion. Let  me  add  that  these  are  allotment 
amounts;  the  appropriations  required 
would  be  substantially  less  for  each  year. 
The  authority  for  such  appropriations  is 
limited  to  3  years,  at  which  time  the 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  progress  made  and  decide 
whether  such  authority  should  be  con- 
tinued or  changed. 

The  Federal  share  in  the  support  of 
this  basic  program  of  services  would  be 
increased  by  the  bill,  to  place  this  pro- 
gram in  a  more  comparable  position  with 
other  federally  aided  programs  which 
today  are  engaged  in  various  efforts  in 
the  fields  of  specialized  training. 

At  present  the  Federal  share,  under 
a  variable  matching  formula,  ranges 
between  50  and  70  percent.  H.R.  8310 
would  establish  a  uniform  Federal  share 
of  75  percent  for  all  States  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1967.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  reducing  payments  to  any  State 
in  which  expenditures  of  State  funds  fall 
below  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

This  is  a  measure  designed  to  make 
sure  that  States  maintain  the  level  of 
support  during  the  transitional  year 
and  that  there  will  be  no  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  funds. 

Another  important  feature  which  is 
introduced  is  that  the  States  would  be 
authorized  to  accept  severely  disabled 
persons,  for  whom  the  outlook  for  em- 
ployment is  obscure,  provide  services  to 
them  for  a  period  up  to  6  months,  and 
then  determine  whether  or  not  they  can 
be  expected  to  be  employable  if  a  re- 
habilitation program  is  completed.  In 
the  case  of  mentally  retarded  persons, 
this  special  provision  would  authorize 
such  services  for  as  long  as  18  months. 

This  will  help  greatly  in  the  programs' 
efforts  to  restore  to  employment  a  much 
larger  number  of  seriously  disabled  men 
and  women  who  usually  are  not  accepted 
under  present  law  because  their  employ- 
ment outlook  is  very  diflBcult  to  deter- 
mine at  the  outset. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  in  meeting  costs  of  con- 
struction of  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
workshops,  under  a  new  section  of  the 
act.  The  present  law  authorizes  only 
a  very  limited  effort  in  this  field;  it  is 
confined  to  alterations,  expansion  and 
equipment,  without  any  authority  for 
new  construction. 

The  bill  would  authorize  projects  to 
construct  rehabilitation  centers,  primar- 
ily those  of  a  vocational  nature,  so  that 
this  program  will  augment  and  reinforce 
the  construction  done  under  the  present 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act,  which  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  medical  types  of  facilities. 
The  bill  also  will  provide  similar  con- 
struction authority  to  aid  in  building 
more  workshops  and  expanding  present 
ones. 

Provisions  are  included  to  safeguard 
the  Federal  Government's  interest  and 
to  recapture  the  Federal  share  of  any 
such  project  which  ceases  to  function 
as  a  rehabilitation  facility  or  workshop 
within  20  years  after  Its  establishment. 

To  help  carry  out  this  provision  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  bill  would  also 
establish  a  National  Policy  and  Perform- 
ance Council.     The  Council  would  de- 


velop and  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
the  criteria  and  standards  to  be  observed 
in  approving  grants  for  training  services 
projects. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  to  assist  the 
States  in  conducting  a  2-year  program 
of  statewide  planning  in  rehabilitation. 

This  will  be  a  valuable  inventory  of 
what  the  States  have  in  the  way  of  re- 
habilitation resources  and  will  provide 
a  clear  picture  of  future  needs.  This 
planning  will  be  conducted  in  the  con- 
text of  developing,  in  each  State,  a  spe- 
cific plan  to  have  available  by  1975  the 
programs,  institutions  and  other  facili- 
ties needed  to  rehabilitate  all  disabled 
people  who  need  services. 

H.R.  8310  would  permit  Federal  match- 
ing of  local  public  funds  to  expand  re- 
habilitation services  in  local  communi- 
ties. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  3-year  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Architectural 
Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
capped. This  Is  a  major  effort  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  structural  design  fea- 
tures inside  and  outside  of  buildings 
which  make  it  impossible  for  handi- 
capped people  in  wheelchairs,  on  braces 
and  crutches,  et  cetera,  to  use  these 
buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  author  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Dan- 
iels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8310  is  a  very  important  bill  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  crippled  by  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  will  go  far  to 
restore  thousands  of  disabled  Americans 
to  health.  Before  I  discuss  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  very  able 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  for  her  labors  not  only  in 
this  Congress  but  In  every  Congress  in 
which  she  has  served  in  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  On  this  bill,  as  on  so 
many  others,  her  work  has  been  out- 
standing. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QtriE]  for  his  hard  work  in  behalf  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  He  has  worked 
consistently  to  keep  vocational  rehabili- 
tation nonpartisan. 

Also,  I  desire  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  who 
served  with  me  on  the  subcommittee  In 
86th  and  87th  Congresses  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  a  former  Member  of 
this  Congress,  Carl  Elliott,  whose  labors 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration today. 

Much  has  been  said  In  this  House 
about  the  need  for  alleviating  poverty 
and  while  we  may  not  always  agree  on 
the  best  methods  of  ridding  this  Nation 
of  poverty,  we  do,  I  am  sure,  agree  upon 
the  necessity  for  action  in  this  area. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  bill  will 
certainly  be  an  effective  means  to  fight 
poverty.  The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  rehabilitate  many  thousands 
of  persons  annually  and  transform  them 
Into  vital  contributing  members  of  our 
society.  In  this  way  we  will  be  simul- 
taneously pruning  relief  rolls  while  we 
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are  producing  new  taxpayers.  I  am 
happy  to  say  this  bUl  has  strong  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  it  has  always 
had  since  the  program  was  initially 
established  In  1920. 

H.R.  8310  is  the  first  change  in  the 
program  since  1954  and  it  comes  as  a 
result  of  a  demonstrated  need  for  more 
extensive  services  in  the  area. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his 
health  message  earlier  this  year,  we  are 
rehabilitating  about  120.000  persons  a 
year  when  we  should  be  rehabilitating 
200,000  or  more. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  kind  of 
legislation  proposed  in  H.R.  8310.  The 
bill  lays  the  foundation  for  the  next  great 
steps  forward  which  our  country  needs 
to  take  for  its  disabled  men  and  women. 
The  proposals  in  this  bill  are  built  upon 
and  improve  what  is  now  being  done  in 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
throughout  the  country.  This  legislation 
has  the  ultimate  objective  of  creating 
better  opportunities  for  the  disabled  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  be  trained  to  work 
and  live  actively  and  usefully  as  fully 
participating  citizens  of  our  communities 
and  our  country. 

Before  I  describe  the  several  features 
of  the  bill.  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
meaning  of  this  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  In  our  society,  construc- 
tive work  of  some  kind  is  essential  to 
mental  and  often  to  physical  health. 
Without  question  it  is  fundamental  to 
economic  secvu-ity.  and  to  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment, of  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
our  associates,  and  of  participation  in 
our  democracy.  We  have  discovered  to 
our  sorrow  that  without  it.  many  young 
people — both  the  ablebodied  and  the 
handicapped  alike — become  discontented 
and  frustrated.  They  take  out  this  frus- 
tration on  the  community  where  they 
live  in  dozens  of  destructive  and  often 
criminal  ways. 

In  this  country  today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3  million  youths  and  adults 
with  physical  or  mental  handicaps  which 
seriously  interfere  with  their  opportunity 
and  ability  to  get  a  job  and  perform  use- 
ful work — but  who,  with  the  combination 
of  services,  called  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, could  work.    Most  can  be  placed 
in    full-time    competitive    employment. 
Many  need  to  perfect  their  skills  in  the 
sheltered  environment  of  a  workshop  for 
an  extended  period  before  entering  the 
labor  market.    Another  group  will  need 
part-time  work  arrangements,  often  in 
special  workshops.     Some  may  only  be 
able  to  work  a  few  hours  a  day,  such  as 
the  older  handicapped  worker  or  the  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  palsy,  the  severely  re- 
tarded, or  the  stroke  patient.    Here  the 
individualized  job  finding  and  placement 
services  are  especially  important.    On  an 
annual  basis,  about  300.000  disabled  per- 
sons come  into  this  picture  each  year— an 
annual  increment  which  far  exceeds  the 
niimber  being  rehabilitated  each  year. 
And  this  contributes  steadily  to  the  back- 
log of  3  million  which  I  mentioned. 

The  Federal-State  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  making  gradual 
progress  toward  meeting  this  need,  but 
the  rate  of  progress  remains  far  too  slow. 
Last  year  this  public  program  rehabili- 
tated nearly  120.000  disabled  people.  This 


year  we  expect  the  figure  to  exceed  130,- 
000. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  and  supported 
with  the  funds  needed  to  carry  it  out 
fully,  a  level  of  200,000  disabled  persons 
can  be  restored  to  usefulness  annually 
within  the  next  5  years,  and  perhaps 
sooner.  At  that  point,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  work  done  in  this  field  by 
voluntary  agencies,  the  number  of  dis- 
abled people  being  rehabilitated  into  em- 
ployment each  year  will  about  equal 
the  number  of  new  cases  appearing  each 
year.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  direct 
our  attention  to  steps  to  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous backlog. 

The  Federal-State  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  a  partnership 
which  goes  back  to  1920.  From  a  modest 
beginning,  the  work  has  grown  steadily 
and  soundly  over  the  years.  Not  only  the 
volume  of  work,  but  its  quality,  its 
breadth  of  reach  and  its  leadership  with- 
in the  States  have  shown  excellent  prog- 
ress. Every  State,  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam,  operates  a  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  In  36  of  the 
States  there  also  are  separate  agencies 
which  provide  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  blind  persons  only.  With  a 
State,  rehabilitation  counselors  work 
from  offices  spread  across  the  State. 
They  serve  disabled  men  and  women  at 
the  request  of  public  welfare  agencies, 
private  physicians,  hospitals,  school  sys- 
tems, the  old  age  and  survivors'  Insur- 
ance system,  labor  organizations,  work- 
men's compensation  and  many  others. 
Many  disabled  people  come  directly  to 
the  State  rehabilitation  agency,  or  are 
brought  there  by  their  families. 

The  services  provided  include  medical, 
surgical,    and   hospital   services,   where 
these  are  needed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  disability.    Education  and  training 
in  preparation  for  a  job  are  provided- 
using  technical  and  trade  schools,  uni- 
versities, correspondence  courses,  on-the- 
job    training,    and    other    training    re- 
sources, as  needed  individually.    Place- 
ment in  a  job  and  followup  to  assure 
successful    employment,   constitute    the 
final  stage  in  the  service  program.   Other 
specialized    services    are    provided    as 
needed,  such  as  artificial  limbs,  braces, 
hearing  aids,  and  other  prosthetic  and 
orthotic    devices.      Rehabilitation    cen- 
ters, workshops,  and  special  facilities  in 
the  community  or  elsewhere  are  used  In 
rehabilitating  and  placing  people  in  jobs. 
Since  1954  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion  Administration    has    administered 
certain  other  highly  important  programs. 
One  of  these  is  a  system  of  grants  in 
support  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  aimed  at  the  twin  goals  of  se- 
curing new  scientific  and  program  knowl- 
edge and  making  the  benefits  of  this  new 
knowledge  more  widely  available  to  State 
agencies,  rehabilitation  centers  and  other 
phases   of   rehabilitation   work   in   this 
country.    Since  1954  about  900  research 
and    demonstration   projects   have    re- 
ceived financial  support.    The  work  be- 
ing done  covers  many  fields  of  investiga- 
tion and  application.     Cooperating  are 
scores  of  universities,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical    institutes.     State     rehabilitation 
agencies,  voluntary  organizations,   and 


others.  From  this  10  years  of  experi- 
ence, basic  concepts  have  emerged  for 
an  intramural  research  program  which  is 
a  part  of  this  bill  and  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss more  fully  later. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration has  also  conducted  for  the  last 
10  years  a  program  of  support  to  expand 
the  number  of  professional  workers  be- 
ing trained  for  careers  in  rehabilitation. 
This  training  program  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  events  of  the  past  decade, 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  building 
the  trained  staff  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  program  growth.  The  training 
program  covers  the  fields  of  physicians 
in  rehabilitation,  physical  psychologists, 
social  workers,  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologlsts,  nurses  in  rehabilitation, 
prosthetics  and  orthotics  specialists,  and 
certain  other  specialized  groups  who 
serve  blind  persons,  deaf  persons,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  others.  Part  of 
the  training  grant  program  has  been 
directed  to  multidisciplinary  training  in 
order  that  the  several  specialties  in  re- 
habilitation may  learn  to  function  at 
their  highest  effectiveness  as  a  team. 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  also  carry  out  the  program  of 
determination  of  disability  on  behalf  of 
the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  sys- 
tem of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Under  this  program,  enacted  in 
its  original  form  in  1954,  persons  under 
social  security  coverage  who  become  dis- 
abled may  be  eligible  for  disability  bene- 
fits provided  the  disability  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  they  are  other- 
wise eligible.  For  10  years  the  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  in  47  of  the  States 
have  made  this  determination  on  behalf 
of  OASDI.  The  law  also  requires  that 
all  applicants  for  such  disability  bene- 
fits must  be  considered  by  the  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  to  see  if  they 
might  be  potentially  capable  of  rehabili- 
tation and  return  to  work. 

In  the  operation  of  that  part  of  the 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act-- 
the  Hill-Burton  program — which  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  help  build 
rehabilitation  facilities,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  jointly  responsible  for  ap- 
proving applications. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration administers  another  law  which 
has  proven  very  valuable  over  the  years. 
This  is  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  un- 
der which  blind  persons  receive  certain 
preferences  in  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  on  Federal  property.  This  law,  in 
operation  since  1936,  has  made  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  blind  persons  to  have 
successful  employment  and  lives  of  ac- 
tivity and  dignity.  This  bill  provides  for 
a  relatively  minor  change  in  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  permit  fur- 
ther improvement  in  the  management 
of  stands  under  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act. 

The  ability  of  this  program  to  provide 
both  services  and  work  opportunities  for 
disabled  people  has  increased  greatly 
since  1920,  both  in  terms  of  the  poten- 
tiality of  the  individual  and  his  adapt- 
ability to  the  labor  market.  It  was  not 
until   1943   that  medical   rehabilitation 


was  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  vocational  rehabilitation  needs.  In 
1954  only  an  occasional  victim  of  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation  was 
thought  of  as  a  suitable  candidate  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  although  con- 
sideration of  these  disabilities  was  high- 
lighted in  the  1943  amendments.  Last 
year,  however,  the  program  rehabili- 
tated more  than  7,000  mentally  retarded 
individuals  and  14,000  victims  of  mental 
illness.  The  proposals  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  hold  great  promise  for 
substantially  increasing  this  effort  in 
both  the.se  categories.  The  interest  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  people  with  these  prob- 
lems has  meant  heightened  interest  and 
efforts  to  find  solutions  which  will  benefit 
these  groups. 

Each  day  our  medical  leaders  learn 
how  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
scourge  of  the  highway — paraplegia  and 
quadriplegia  caused  by  accidents — but 
thousands  of  the  youngsters  suffering 
from  these  most  severe  disabilities  are 
not  rehabilitated  fully  today.  They  are 
wasting  away  in  back  rooms  or  in  nurs- 
ing homes  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
financial  support  in  the  States,  inade- 
quate or  no  facilities,  or  lack  of  faith  in 
the  spirit  of  the  individual  to  respond  to 
rehabilitation  services  or  training.  This 
waste  of  young  people  must  not  be  con- 
tinued. We  can  and  must  do  more  to  cut 
down  on  the  causes  of  these  crippling 
conditions  and  rehabilitate  those  who 
have  suffered  these  severely  disabling 
experiences. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  effort 
has  been  an  antipoverty  program  since 
its  inception.  Last  year  more  than  20,- 
000  of  those  rehabilitated  came  from 
some  form  of  public  assistance  or  other 
publicly  supported  welfare.  The  mo- 
mentum to  prevent  dependency  due  to 
physical  and  mental  disabilities  for  those 
of  our  citizens  who  want  to  work  is  here. 
Let  us  increase  that  momentum  and 
make  absolutely  sure  that  the  handi- 
capped can,  in  truth,  be  part  of  the  Great 
Society. 

In  his  health  message.  President  John- 
son promised  "a  new  life  for  the  dis- 
abled." The  gates  to  that  new  life  can 
be  widened  by  enactment  of  H.R.  8310. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  very  able  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the 
full  committee,  but  I  think  they  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  is  entitled  to 
special  consideration  in  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  and  to  our  profound  apprecia- 
tion for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
worked  in  the  subcommittee  out  of  which 
came  the  recommendations  of  the  full 
committee  with  respect  to  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  the  House.  We  also  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mrs.  Green,  in  her  outstanding  leader- 
ship. This  is  a  very  far-reaching  bill, 
one  of  the  most  historic  bills  of  the  en- 
tire period  of  our  Nation's  history  in  the 


field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  The 
people  of  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  can  feel 
highly  honored  that  he  is  representing 
them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  in  such  an 
able,  constructive,  courageous,  and  for- 
ward-looking manner. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Speaker  for  his  kind  and 
gracious  remarks.  I  appreciate  every- 
thing you  have  said  and  I  indeed  feel 
highly  elated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  this  very  ■«ronder- 
f  ul  piece  of  legislation,  and  say  how  much 
I  have  enjoyed  working  in  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  most  important  matter 
which  I  think,  if  we  would  look  into  it, 
will  develop  that  it  affects  not  only  those 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  which 
can  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  future 
of  our  country. 

I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
H.R.  8310,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  amendments  of  1965. 

Few  bills  come  before  this  body  which 
afford  a  Member  so  much  gratification 
in  return  for  his  support  as  does  the 
measure  now  before  us.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  fortunate  to  have  been 
born  with  a  whole,  perfect  body,  and 
who  have  successfully  escaped  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  crippling  disease  or  acci- 
dent, cannot,  I  think,  begin  to  under- 
stand and  fully  appreciate  what  these 
benefits  mean  to  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate.  The  continuing  expansion 
and  improvement  of  services  and  facili- 
ties for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  per- 
sons is  a  true  living  memorial  to  those 
who  have  given  strength  and  meaning 
to  the  original  plan  conceived  almost  50 
years  ago,  and  the  wonderful  programs 
which  emanated  therefrom. 

I  have  no  doubt  a  good  many  Members 
will  speak  today  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  such  remarks  will  probably 
cover  one  or  all  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill — and  the  provisions  which 
merit  the  term  "major"  are  as  multiple 
as  they  are  significant. 

While  discussing  the  report  on  the  bill 
with  a  member  of  my  staff,  my  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  the  provision 
designed,  as  stated  in  the  report,  "to 
initiate  a  concerted  effort  to  remove 
architectural  barriers  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  handicapped."  This  staff 
member  related  that  some  years  ago,  fol- 
lowing minor  foot  surgery,  she  had  occa- 
sion to  be  confined  to  a  wheelchair  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  and  then  gradu- 
ated to  crutches  before  resuming  her 
normal,  vminhibited  locomotive  habits. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  with  very 
few  exceptions,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  a  person  in  a  wheelchair  to  maneuver 
into  an  office  building,  a  restaurant,  and 
of  course,  without  considerable  assist- 
ance, a  public  conveyance  is  totally  im- 
possible. If  one  is  on  crutches,  the  task 
becomes  merely  "almost  Impossible."  I 
invite  all  of  you  to  look  around  and 
assess  the  situation  in  your  own  minds 
as  you  go  through  your  daily  routine 
for  the  next  few  days. 


Most  assuredly,  with  the  tremendous 
strides  we  are  now  able  to  make  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  individuals, 
the  removal  of  architectural  barriers 
would  represent  a  giant  step  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  assist  the  disabled  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  complete  integration 
in  community  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that 
enables  each  of  us  to  follow  the  very 
best  instincts  of  hiunan  beings  for  others 
among  us  not  so  fortunate.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical and  fiscally  sound  measure  also. 
Let  us  hope  its  passage  will  be  almost 
unanimous. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constune  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie],  who  was  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  serv- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8310.  I  believe  this  is 
good  legislation  for  one  reason,  and  that 
it  is  that  we  are  making  some  changes 
in  it  which  will  enable  States  to  better 
meet  their  responsiblities.  By  changes, 
we  mean  more  liberal  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  has  become  necessary  becaiise 
we  have  passed  other  legislation  in  re- 
cent years,  last  year  particularly,  which 
increased  the  Federal  share  so  high  in 
those  programs  that  the  State  matching 
money  seems  to  be  going  to  them,  rather 
than  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Especially  in  some  of  the  larger  States 
where  this  is  true  there  is  a  tremendous 
work  in  rehabilitation  left  to  do.  For 
that  reason  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
make  changes  encompassed  in  this  bill 
to  improve  the  legislation. 

This  bill  would  make  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  expanded  services  to  reach 
greater  numbers  of  disabled  persons.  It 
would  extend  the  range  of  the  program 
to  reach  mentally  handicapped  persons 
and  those  incapacitated  by  catastrophic 
illnesses  such  as  stroke.  It  provides  for 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  new 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  in  the  operation  of  new  facilities. 
It  permits  increased  flexiblity  in  State 
administration  of  the  programs,  and  it 
provides  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  train- 
ing of  personnel,  research,  and  experi- 
mentation. 

The  bulk  of  this  program  is  the  assist- 
ance authorized  by  section  2  of  the  act 
for  the  regular  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services.  The  act  now  contains 
an  open-ended  authorization,  and  the 
funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  Actual  appropriations,  with 
the  process  being  very  complicated.  The 
distribution  formula,  moreover,  is  so 
weighted  toward  per  capita  income  that 
the  program  has  not  flourished  in  some 
of  the  larger  States.  The  bill  simplifies 
all  this.  It  contains  specific  authoriza- 
tions, cuts  down  the  weight  given  per 
capita  income  in  State  allocations,  and 
prorates  allotments  when  appropriations 
are  less  than  the  authorizations.  It 
provides,  however,  that  no  State  may 
receive  less  than  its  current  Federal  al- 
location, and  in  order  to  achieve  this 
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effect  the  authorizations  have  to  be  very 
much  greater  than  the  amounts  that 
will  be  needed  to  be  appropriated.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  authorizations  for  section 
2  are  $300  million,  $350  million,  and  $400 
million  for  3  fiscal  years.  By  contrast, 
the  pending  appropriation  request  for 
section  2  is  $121  million;  with  enactment 
of  this  bill  a  supplemental  request  of  $49 
million  is  anticipated,  or  a  total  for  the 
year  of  $170  million  as  opposed  to  the 
$300  million  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  total  program 
under  section  2  currently  varies  from  50 
to  70  percent;  the  bill  makes  this  imlform 
at  75  percent  in  all  States.  For  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  the  matching 
is  50-50,  and  for  experimental  programs 
the  Federal  share  is  90  percent>— on  the 
theory  that  a  lesser  share  would  make  it 
impossible  to  compete  for  State  funds 
with  other  Federal  programs  such  as 
manpower  development  and  training. 

I  want  to  make  one  note  of  warning, 
however.     When  the   Federal  Govern- 
ment participates  to  the  extent  of  90 
percent  in  some  parts  of  the  bill,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  State  and 
local  level  I  hope  will  not  be  reduced. 
One  of  the  impressive  things  about  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  the  fact  that  lo- 
cally   and   statewide   there   is    a    great 
pride  in  the  work  that  is  being  done.   The 
fact  that  135,000  people  last  year  were 
rehabilitated  imder  this  program,  that 
more  than  83  percent  of  those  rehabili- 
tated are  employed  in  outside  employ- 
ment, indicates  the  great  success  of  it. 
When  an  individual  in  a  community  has 
been  rehabilitated  and  his  neighbors  and 
friends  and  other  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity notice  he  becomes  a  self-sustain- 
ing individual  in  that  community,  a  tax- 
paying  individual  rather  than  one  who 
drains  on   the  resources  of  the   State, 
there  is  great  pride  on  the  part  of  all 
that  this  can  be  done. 

So  as  I  have  worked  with  rehabilita- 
tion groups  in  my  district  and  worked 
with  those  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I 
can  tell  you  firsthand  of  the  great  pride 
in  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  this 
level  and  the  willingness  to  work,  im- 
prove, and  accept  responsibility. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  will  enable 
those  who  work  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  reach  even  further.  They  will  be 
able  to  £?ive  help  to  people  who  might  on 
the  surface  not  appear  to  be  employable 
through  rehabilitation  but  the  handi- 
capped will  be  able  to  have  a  period  of 
time  where  they  could  receive  these  serv- 
ices to  determine  whether  they  are  em- 
ployable, because  one  of  the  things  about 
people  who  are  rehabilitated  is  that  many 
times  they  attain  much  greater  accom- 
plishments than  ever  was  expected  of 

them. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is  a  humanitarian  program  that  has  had 
the  active  support  of  members  from  both 
parties  for  many  years.  It  is  also  an 
economically  sovmd  pubUc  service  pro- 
gram For  every  Federal  dollar  spent 
on  the  vocational  rehabiUtation  of  a  dis- 
abled person  there  is  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  approximately  $5  in  In- 
come tax  returns.  In  addition,  reha- 
bilitated persons  are  paying  State  and 


local  taxes.    We  should  keep  in  mind, 
also,  that  great  numbers  of  the  disabled 
who  are  rehabilitated  by  this  program 
come  from  low-  or  middle-income  fam- 
ilies.   Without  vocational  rehabilitation 
which  prepares  them  for  employment  and 
places  them  in  suitable  work,  a  great 
nimiber   of   these    disabled    youth    and 
adults  would  have  to  be  supported  by 
assistance  programs  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.    Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  pro- 
gram that  prevents  dependency.    It  is 
a  program  that  removes  people  from  re- 
lief rolls,  or  substantiaUy  reduces  the 
extent  of  their  need  for  public  support. 
It  Is  an  original  and  effective  antipoverty 
program.    I  have  heard  no  criticism  of 
this  program   except  that  it  does  not 
reach  all  who  need  it.    Also,  that  its 
most  active  advocates  may  be  overly  op- 
timistic about  the  ability  of  the  program 
to  make  an  appreciable  dent  on  poverty 
and    dependency.    To    such    critics    I 
would  say  first  that  no  one  is  satisfied 
that  all  Is  being  done  that  can  or  should 
be   done   to  help   disabled   people   who 
could  benefit  from  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

Since  1954,  during  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  alike,  the 
Congress  has  made  available  increasing- 
ly larger  amounts  of  Federal  funds  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  State 
legislatures  have  also  supported  these 
programs  with  ever-increasing  amounts 
of  non-Federal  funds  being  devoted  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  purposes.  The 
growth  in  numbers  of  people  served  and 
numbers  rehabilitated  each  year  is  re- 
markable. 


1964  data  compared  to  1955  under  sec.  2  of 
the    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Act 


Total  exiH^nditnrPS 
Federal  ftniils. .     .. 

State  fun'ls 

Numlier  of  people 

t  reh!ihilit;Ued 

Number  of  people 
served 


loss 


$.•«.  fi29. 322 

I  2:<.H1I.724 

14.817.598 

57.981 

157,618 
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Percent 
Increase 


$133, 2.TO.  334 
82. 194.  W: 
51,  OM.  797 

119,708 

399.852 


245 
245 
245 

106 

156 


But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  if  the 
numbers  rehabilitated  are  to  match  the 
numbers  who  are  added  each  year  to  the 
backlog  of  those  who  need  but  are  not  re- 
ceiving services. 

So  I  believe  we  should  watch  now  and 
be  able  to  test  in  this  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume too  great  a  share.    I  am  willing  to 
take  this  approach,  to  pay  in  some  cases 
90  percent  Federal  money,  because  of  the 
way  the  program  is  basically  set  up;  and 
that  is.  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
dictate  to  the  State  and  local  communi- 
ties how  they  are  going  to  run  their  pro- 
grams.   And  there  are  always  ample  op- 
portunities for  responsibility  to  be  exer- 
cised at  the  State  level,  and  if  a  private 
group  has  a  rehabilitation  program  this 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  State 
agency. 

There  is  need  to  continue  to  increase 
the  financial  resources  that  are  chan- 
neled into  vocational  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivities. Several  provisions  in  this  bill 
will  accomplish  this  objective.  Volun- 
tary groups  will  be  encouraged  to  raise 


and  devote  added  resources  to  re- 
habilitation activities  through  the  spe- 
cial project  grants  in  section  4  of  the  bill. 
Similarly,  voluntary  groups  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  provisions  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  workshops  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  facilities.  Many 
national,  State  and  local  groups  will  be 
motivated  to  redouble  their  efforts  by  the 
prospect  of  Federal  sharing  in  the  costs 
of  developing  new  or  expanded  resources 
for  special  disability  groups  such  as  the 
blind,  retarded,  the  deaf,  and  people  who 
are  handicapped  because  of  strokes,  can- 
cer, or  heart  conditions. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
aid  for  local  rehabilitation  services  and 
should  stimulate  the  use  of  local  public 
funds,  for  expanded  services  for  disabled 
people  in  their  own  communities. 

In  1965  as  I  have  said  there  were  more 
than  135,000  people  restored  to  work  and 
more  meaningful  participation  in  com- 
munity   life,    another    record-breaking 
year.      This    number    can    continue   to 
grow  each  year  so  long  as  the  American 
people,  acting  through  the  Congress,  the 
State  legislatures  and  locally,  are  wlUing 
to  make  added  resources  available.    In 
addition,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
ply of  trained  personnel  to  be  increased 
to  man  the  services  needed.    This  means 
training   more  counselors,  more   work- 
shop managers,  more  physical  and  occu- 
pational therapists,  more  doctors,  nurses, 
and    other    professional    and    technical 
personnel.     We  must  also  support  the 
basic    and    applied    research    through 
which  new  knowledge  and  practices  can 
be  found  and  shared  with  rehabilitation 
practitioners  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  8310  is  a  long  step 
toward  these  objectives. 

Here  we  have  a  system  of  local,  State 
and  Federal  cooperation  in  a  Federal 
program  that  has  worked  well.  We  do 
not  see  the  instances  of  political  contro- 
versy that  we  have  seen  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty.  As  far  as  poverty  is  concerned, 
we  should  be  rehabilitating  these  people, 
just  as  rehabilitating  is  what  is  needed 
for  the  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped. In  the  poverty  effort  that  has 
been  done  in  a  little  less  than  a  year  un- 
der the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
I  think  it  is  deplorable  when  we  see  the 
chaos  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
economic  opportunity  program  that  we 
do  not  see  at  all  in  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
in  many  respects  a  model  for  Federal 
legislation.  This  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
will  make  possible  substantial  improve- 
ments in  our  national  effort  to  rehabili- 
tate handicapped  persons  so  that  they 
may  lead  productive  lives.  The  bill  now 
before  us  is  the  product  of  very  careful 
work  by  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  It  has  had 
proper  committee  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  con- 
trast this  program,  and  this  legislation, 
with  the  unfortunate  pattern  that  has 
been  established  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration: A  pattern  of  bypassing 
State  responsibility,  of  dealing  directly 
with  private  groups  from  Washington 
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without  regard  to  either  State  or  local 
governmental  approval. 

The  so-called  war  on  poverty  and  the 
bill  we  passed  last  week  to  expand  it  is 
a  perfect  example.  Even  the  token  and 
unsatisfactory  negative  power  of  the 
Governor's  veto  was  virtually  eliminated, 
leaving  no  vestige  of  State  responsibility 
or  authority  in  the  far-flung  and  far- 
fetched operations  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  war  on  poverty 
is  one  of  the  biggest  examples  of  chaos 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment precisely  because  it  ignores  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams such  as  vocational  rehabilitation. 
All  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  observed  and  supported  the  suc- 
cessful programs  of  vocational  rehabil- 
itation in  our  own  States  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  undoubtedly  are  relieved 
that  this  legislation  has  not  received  the 
familiar  treatment. 

I  point  out  to  you  what  I  did  in  debate 
on  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  bill,  that 
here  is  a  Federal  program  that  works  in 
a  way  that  one  should,  and  if  we  would 
make  the  changes  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  which  will  enable  it  to 
operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  I  think 
within  a  year  the  bickering  and  partisan- 
ship that  we  have  seen  in  this  last  year 
would  cease  and  be  eliminated  and  we 
would  see  Republicans  and  Democrats 
rising  in  support  of  a  bill  then  which 
would  be  doing  the  kind  of  good  for  the 
people  in  poverty  that  vocational  re- 
habilitation does  for  the  handicapped. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  work 
on  this  legislation  while  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  prior  years  as  well  as  this 
year  and  to  bring  to  fruition  a  bill  that 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  as 
far  as  what  it  will  do  for  human  beings 
in  the  way  of  human  kindness  as  any- 
thing that  will  come  out  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  too  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  for 
the  work  she  has  done  to  bring  this  about. 
All  my  colleagues  have  witnessed  the 
courage,  hard  work,  thorough  study, 
fairness,  and  compassion  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  shown  in  the  past  and  I 
will  say  this  work  is  further  evidence. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I 
have  had  a  rather  unusual  experience  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  I  served  9'/2 
years  as  a  medical  referee  for  28  counties 
in  southwest  Missouri.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  one  of  the  senior  surgical  consul- 
tants. So  that  I  was  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion sometimes  of  hiring  myself  to  pass 
judgment  on  actually  doing  reconstruc- 
tive surgery  on  some  of  these  people  who 
needed  to  be  rehabilitated  from  a  phys- 
ical point  of  view.  Of  course,  the  genius 
of  this  program  is  that  it  is  controlled 
locally  and  by  States,  as  the  gentleman 
has  so  well  stated. 

Second,  it  involves  not  only  physical 
rehabilitation  but  educational  and  men- 
tal rehabilitation  and  many  other  types 
of  readaptation  to  society. 


I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  lifetime  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition  to  associating  my- 
self with  your  statement  and  the  work 
you  have  done  in  this  broadened  concept, 
that  has  been  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  and  our  ranking  member 
on  that  subcommittee — yourself — to  say 
nothing  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  I  want  to  point  out  there 
is  nothing  quite  as  thrilling  as  seeing 
someone  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls,  per- 
haps— or  if  it  is  a  matter  of  mental  un- 
soundness or  epileptic  rehabilitation  or 
educational  construction — to  see  these 
people  adapt  themselves  into  society  and 
earn  a  living  and  become  taxpayers 
themselves. 

They  become  the  greatest  proponents 
of  the  program.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
progress  comes  from  those  who  have  been 
rehabilitated,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term. 

I  hope  we  can  keep  the  program  going, 
because  of  the  good  it  does  to  restore  the 
moral  fiber  of  human  beings  in  all  the 
States,  territories,  and  commonwealths. 
I  hope  it  can  be  expanded  and  kept  on  a 
matching  fund  basis  because,  in  my 
opinion,  this,  too,  is  part  of  the  genius. 

I  am  glad  to  see  some  liberalization 
in  the  old  definition  that  one  must  be 
able  to  be  reconstituted  to  a  successful 
and  gainful  occupation;  and  not  neces- 
sarily or  as  a  requirement,  be  totally  and 
completely  and  permanently  disabled. 
Liberalizations  along  these  lines  have 
long  been  needed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  so  beautifully  explained, 
in  these  rare  changes  of  program.  It  is 
something  to  be  strongly  prosecuted; 
and  to  see  the  Federal-State  relationship 
bear  such  fruit.  I  believe  in  the  pro- 
gram evolved  here.  It  will  be  even  more 
beneficial  to  all  mankind. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Ml-.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

I  might  add,  in  closing,  that  when  one 
sees  an  individual  change  from  a  sense 
of  hopelessness  to  pride  in  his  ability  one 
realizes  that  within  the  spirit  of  man 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  believe  he  is 
needed  and  has  worth.  We  seek  to 
change  an  individual  from  considering 
himself  to  be  worthless  to  considering 
himself  to  be  of  value  to  society,  recog- 
nized by  his  fellow  man.  We  can  take 
pride  that  there  is  an  opportunity  under 
this  legislation  for  additional  people  to 
feel  they  are  worth  something  by  en- 
abling them  to  do  something  worthwhile. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguisiied  and  able 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

May  I  also  express  my  deep  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  long  and 
arduous  work  on  this  legislation.  I  was 
very  pleased  when  all  of  the  problems 
were  resolved  and  the  bill  could  be  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  on  a  unan- 
imous basis  and  also  from  the  full  com- 
mittee by  a  unanimous  vote.   My  thanks 


also  to  the  tireless  and  devoted  help  given 
by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  moment 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  people  in  the 
department  downtown,  without  whom  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  work  out 
the  legislation  which  we  present  to  the 
House  today.  They  were  of  inestimable 
help,  not  only  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress but  also  in  preceding  years,  as  we 
have  tried  to  improve  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  which,  in  my 
judgment,  can  accurately  be  called  the 
first  war  on  poverty. 

I  would  especially  pay  my  respects  to 
Dr.  Mary  Switzer,  who  is  recognized 
across  the  Nation  as  an  expert  in  this 
field.  Both  she  and  Russell  Dean  have 
been  of  so  much  help  to  all  of  us. 

I  also  have  been  very  grateful  to  those 
people  who  are  on  the  firing  lines,  to 
those  people  who  are  out  in  the  field 
doing  the  work  which  is  made  increas- 
ingly possible  because  of  the  legislation. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Whitten  and  Mr.  John 
Harmon  and  others  come  in  this 
category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Mr. 
William  K.  Page,  president-elect  of  the 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Centers, 
stated  very  succinctly  the  problem  to 
which  we  are  turning  our  attention  to- 
day.   He  said: 

The  fight  against  the  human  and  economic 
loss  caused  by  disability  In  this  Nation  Is  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  No  nation  can 
afTord  this  waste  In  misery  nor  can  long  en- 
dure the  loss  of  retrievable  human  resources. 

The  manpower  loss  this  Nation  suffers 
because  of  disability  is  staggering.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Welfare  Administration, 
approximately  600,000  blind  or  seriously 
disabled  individuals  are  presently  re- 
ceiving monthly  assistance  grants 
through  the  Federal-State  public  wel- 
fare program.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  250,000  Americans  each  year 
become  disabled  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  eligible  for  services  under  the 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

According  to  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  approxi- 
mately 40,000  individuals  become  blind 
each  year;  and  a  substantially  higher 
number  sustain  severe  visual  impair- 
ments, so  that  they  require  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

These  handicapped  persons  are  indi- 
viduals whose  worth  must  be  recognized 
and  who  must  be  assisted  to  either  enter 
or  reenter  the  competitive  labor  market 
and  become  productive  citizens  both  for 
their  own  good  and  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  As  a  nation,  in  this  complex 
and  competitive  age,  especially  at  a  time 
of  heightened  world  tensions,  we  require 
productive  and  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions from  all  our\;iWzens.  Moreover, 
as  moral  persons,  we  cannot  sit  by  and 
allow  individuals,  who  might  be  helped, 
to  lead  unproductive  lives.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  is  one  of  those  rare  pro- 
grams which  combines  humanitarian 
and  other  social  goals. 

Almost  half  a  century  ago  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  entered  into 
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what  was  to  become  an  enduring  part- 
nership in  a  program  of  service  to  the 
disabled.     This  partnership  has  grown 
in  strength  over  the  years  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1920.    Since  its  beginning  in  1921. 
the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  has  retuined  over  1 V2  mil- 
lion disabled  persons  to  more  productive 
self-sufficient   positions  in  society.     In 
fiscal   year    1963   alone,   nearly   370,000 
persons  were  served  by  the  various  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and 
an  all-time  high  of  over  110.000  men  and 
women  with  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps were  helped  to  obtain  successful  em- 
ployment after  they  had  been  provided 
with      rehabilitation      services.    These 
people    are    employed    in    every    seg- 
ment of  America's  productivity — in  large 
and  small  industrial  firms,  on  the  farms, 
in  retail  stores  and  offices,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  their  own  small  businesses,  in 
many  sei^vice  occupations,  and  in  the 
important  task  of  homemaker.     Many 
disabled  older  people  in  the  white-collar 
group  have  entered  or  reentered  occupa- 
tions in  which  there  are  shortages  of 
competent    professional    and    technical 
people,  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  social 
and  welfare  work,  the  clergy  and  labora- 
tory technicians  and  assistants. 

Of  the  110,000  individuals  who  were 
assisted  in  1963  to  gain  employment, 
three-quarters  had  no  earnings  at  all 
when  they  were  first  accepted  for  serv- 
ices. They  were  living  in  tax-supported 
institutions  or  with  family  or  friends  re- 
ceiving public  assistance,  unemployment 
insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  or 
disability  payments.  Thus,  rehabilita- 
tion services  have  transformed  all  of 
these  people  from  dependents  on  the  pub- 
lic to  independent,  economically  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  As  such,  the 
$1,200  average  cost  of  rehabilitating  a 
disabled  person  is  little  to  pay.  It  is  re- 
paid many  times  over  for  society  by  the 
new  capabilities  of  the  rehablliated. 

I  have  always  thought  if  we  considered 
these  kinds  of  services  in  the  same  way 
which  we  consider  reclamation  projects 
and  dams  on  a  cost-benefit  ratio,  that 
indeed  the  Congress  of  the  American 
people  would  be  far  more  liberal.  So  it 
is  important  not  only  from  the  humani- 
tarian viewpoint — helping  these  persons 
to  achieve  self-respect  as  they  shed  their 
dependence  on  family  or  on  public  funds 
through  their  ability  to  support  them- 
selves— but  it  is  also  important  from  a 
very  coldly  economic  point  of  view.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
expended  for  public  assistance  to  75.000 
individuals  on  relief  who  were  rehabili- 
tated in  1964  totaled  almost  $18  million 
a  year,  while  the  cost  of  their  rehabilita- 
tion— ordinarily  a  one-time  outlay — was 
also  $18  million. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
has  proved  its  worth.  Before  us  now  are 
proposals  for  its  extension  and  improve- 
ment :  proposals  which  will  help  this  Na- 
tion meet  the  goal  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  recommended  to 
Congress  a  stepped-up  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  to  "overcome  this 
costly  waste  of  human  resources."    He 


said  the  rehabilitation  goal  "should  be 
at  least  200,000  a  year." 

H.R.  8310  contains  all  of  the  major 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  H.R.  6476.  and  in  addition  in- 
cludes committee  amendments  which  re- 
spond to  the  testimony  presented  and 
the  evidence  gathered  during  the  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  principal  subcommittee  amend- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  entire  bill,  provides  for 
more  favorable  Federal  financing  of  the 
Federal-State  program  of  rehabilitation 
services  provided  under  section  2  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitten,  director  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  was 
the  first  witness  to  call  the  matter  to  the 
subcommittee's  attention.    He  said: 


We  need  an  Improved  structure  for  financ- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation  In  the  States. 
The  mean  Federal  share  under  section  2  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is  60  per- 
cent  with   Individual   State  shares  varying 
from  50  percent  In  the  State  with  highest 
per  capita  income  to  70  percent  In  those  with 
lowest  per  capita  incomes.     It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  maintain  the  rate  of  growth  ex- 
pected of  them  under  this  financial  arrange- 
ment.    Very  few  States  are  utilizing  all  of 
the  Federal  money  allocated  to  them  under 
section   2   of   the   Vocational   Rehabilitation 
Act.     One  of  the  principal  reasons  Is  the  In- 
creased competition  for  funds  at  the  State 
level.     The  problem  of  vocational  rehablliU- 
tion  agencies  has  been  complicated  by  the 
new  grant-in-aid  programs  In  the  manpower 
field  esUbllshed   diu-ing  the  last  few  years 
with   higher  Federal  shares  than  are  avail- 
able under  vocational  rehabilitation  legisla- 
tion.    These  Include  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program,  programs  under 
the    Economic   Opportunity  Act,   and  reha- 
bilitative services  under  the  1962  Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments.    It  Is  our  firm  conviction 
that  the  contribution  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  Its  specific  contributions  to  the  relief  of 
unemployment  and  the  alleviation  of  poverty 
are  great  enough  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  want  to  see  that  they  are  as 
liberally  financed  as  the  new  programs. 

He  added : 

We  propose  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
basic  program  under  section  2  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  be  75  percent  In 
all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  every  witness 
who  testified  on  the  bill  supported  this 
position.  And  hundreds  of  letters  from 
persons  in  the  field  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation were  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee urging  such  an  amendment. 

In  considering  this  proposal  it  was  nec- 
essary to  review  the  achievements  of  the 
past.  In  so  doing  I  became  convinced 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  best  antipoverty 
programs  that  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  original  antipoverty 
program  and  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
successful. 

Mary  Switzer.  the  very  outstanding 
Commissioner  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration  whose  leader- 
ship has  contributed  so  much  to  the  re- 
habilitation field,  stated  during  the  sub- 
committee hearings.    She  said: 

I  do  believe  firmly  In  the  kind  of  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  rehabilitation 
agencies   through   the    years,    in    their   ap- 


proach to  this  through  a  cllent-orlented  goal 
for  each  individual.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  solve  the  personal  problems  of  poverty 
any  other  way.  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  rehabilitation  philosophy,  and  the 
way  that  we  have  built  the  atmosphere  that 
you  create  when  you  work  with  people  In 
our  centers,  and  In  our  facllltltes.  Is  really 
the  most  effective  way  that  I  have  seen  to 
make  a  dent  in  this  poverty  problem. 

Last  week  the  House  doubled  the 
amounts  available  for  the  war  on  pover- 
ty programs  in  which  there  is  in  title  n 
a  Federal  share  of  90  percent.  If  we 
can  provide  such  for  programs  that  are 
as  yet  not  fully  tried  and  tested,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  at  least  as  generous 
in  the  nationwide  program  that  has  so 
beautifully  proved  its  worth. 

H.R.  8310  proposes  to  substitute  for 
the  existing  variable  Federal  share  which 
ranges  between  50  and  70  percent  for 
the  section  2  program,  a  standard  Fed- 
eral share  of  75  percent,  applicable 
in  all  the  States.  This  would  go  in- 
to effect  in  fiscal  year  1967.  For  this 
present  fiscal  year  each  State's  Federal 
share  will  be  increased  to  a  point  mid« 
way  between  the  State's  1965  share  and 
75  percent.  In  connection  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  Federal  share  the  exceed- 
ingly complex  allocation  formula  which 
gave  unnecessary  weight  to  the  per  capita 
income  factor  has  been  greatly  simpli- 
fied. The  provision  insures  that  no 
State  will  be  entitled  to  less  than  its 
1965  allotment  while  at  the  same  time 
insures  that  each  State  will  maintain  its 
own  State  effort. 

Under  section  3  of  the  existing  act  a 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for 
projects  for  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  rehabilitation  services  is  au- 
thorized. The  matching  rate  was  75  per- 
cent and  the  funds  were  distributed  on  a 
formula  with  only  one  factor — popula- 
tion. Subcommittee  amendments  to  this 
section  contained  in  H.R.  8310  will: 

First,  revise  the  formula  to  make  it  the 
same  as  the  section  2  formula; 

Second,  increase  the  Federal  share  to 
90  percent  for  the  first  3  years  of  a  project 
and  75  percent  for  the  last  2. 

Third,  revise  the  objective  of  the  sec- 
tion so  that  the  grants  will  be  used  for 
the  development  of  new  methods  and 
techniques  for  providing  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, or  for  the  development  of  new. 
specially  designed  services  for  groups 
of  handicapped  individuals  having  dis- 
abilities which  are  catastrophic  or  par- 
ticularly severe. 

The  bill  will  permit  the  extension  of 
rehabihtation  services  to  greater  num- 
bers of  disabled,  particularly  severely 
disabled  persons,  through  a  deletion  of 
the  economic  need  requirement  now  pre- 
requisite for  certain  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  also  through  a  liberalization  of 
the  definiton  of  rehabilitation  services  to 
permit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
habilitation services  to  determine  reha- 
bilitative potential. 

To  assist  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  new  rehabilitation  workshops  and 
facilities,  a  new  program  of  construction 
grants  and  initial  staffing  grants  is  be- 
ing proposed.     Approved  projects  from 


public  and  nonprofit  private  rehabilita- 
tion organizations  will  be  eligible  for 
grants  to  cover  50  percent  of  construction 
costs. 

Grants  will  also  be  made  to  pay  part 
of  the  costs  of  initial  staffing  of  the 
newly  constructed  workshops.  The 
grants  will  cover  a  51-month  period, 
starting  in  initial  months  at  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  initial  staffing  and  grad- 
ually reduce  to  30  percent  of  such  costs 
in  the  later  months  of  the  period.  In 
another  section,  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  is  authorized  to  pay  90  percent, 
not  75  percent  as  presented  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  of  the  cost  of  providing 
training  services  to  handicapped  per- 
sons in  nonprofit  workshops  and  re- 
habilitation facilities.  As  introduced, 
only  workshops  were  eligible  for  these 
training  grants.  This  has  been  expand- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  to  allow  grants 
to  be  made  to  rehabilitation  facilities.  A 
5-year  program  of  grants  to  pay  part  of 
the  costs  of  projects  to  analyze,  improve, 
and  increase  professional  services  and 
to  provide  for  technical  assistance  in  ex- 
isting workshops  is  also  authorized. 

in  conjunction  with  these  new  pro- 
grams for  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
facilities,  an  advisory  group  is  estab- 
lished, a  National  Policy  and  Perform- 
ance Council  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  programs. 

To  initiate  a  concerted  effort  to  re- 
move architectural  barriers  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  there  is 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers  to 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped. 

Under  a  new  section  15  provision  is 
made  to  permit  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation— under  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
act — inactivities  which  are  financed  with 
local  public  funds  made  available  to  the 
States  to  make  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  more  widely  available  to  resi- 
dents of  local  jurisdictions.  For  this 
purpose,  the  existing  State  plan  require- 
ments for  statewideness  would  be 
waived. 

As  part  of  the  on-going  program  of 
special  project  grants  under  section  4  of 
the  act  the  bill  authorizes,  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  grants  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  projects  to  expand  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  with  the  objective 
of  increasing  the  number  of  handicapped 
persons  vocationally  rehabilitated  and  a 
2-year  program  of  grants  to  States  to 
assist  in  planning  for  the  development 
of  comprehensive  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  each  State. 

Heretofore  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Agency  has  provided  assistance 
through  fellowships,  training  grants, 
and  so  forth,  for  persons  preparing  to 
enter  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. Such  assistance  was  limited  to  a 
2-year  period  for  each  individual.  Under 
this  bill  the  assistance  may  be  extended 
for  a  period  of  4  years. 

Another  amendment  will  permit 
greater  fiexilibity  in  the  administration 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
at  the  State  level.  In  addition  to  au- 
thority to  place  administration  in  State 
organization  units  as  is  already  author- 
ized— the  States  are  given  still  another 


choice,  that  is  to  place  administration 
in  a  State  agency  which  includes  at  least 
two  other  major  organizational  units, 
each  of  which  administers  one  or  more 
of  the  major  education,  welfare,  or  labor 
programs  of  the  State. 

Other  amendments  will  result  in  reader 
services  and  interpreter  services  being 
supplied  to  blind  and  deaf  clients. 

More  or  less  technical  amendments 
strike  out  the  word  "physically"  every 
time  it  appears  in  the  act;  strike  out 
"remunerative"  each  time  it  appears  and 
substitute  "gainful"  and  increase  the  per 
diem  allowances  paid  members  of  advi- 
sory groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  excellent  bill 
which  demands  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  bill  with  strong  popular 
support.  Just  this  week  I  have  received 
over  50  telegrams  in  support  of  H.R.  8310, 
in  addition  to  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived this  year  endorsing  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  act.  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
number  of  the  telegrams  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  views  and  comments 
of  persons  in  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion field. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  again,  for  it  cannot  be  reit- 
erated enough,  that  vocational  rehabili- 
tation— economically,  socially,  and  mor- 
ally— is  vital  to  our  Nation.  Through  it 
we  can  restore  the  sense  of  self-worth 
and  self-confidence  that  can  be  found 
in  an  independently  strong  and  produc- 
tive life.  Through  it,  also,  we  can  enable 
thousands  of  presently  idle  citizens  to 
become  significant  contributors  to  our 
national  manpower  needs.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  proud  today  to  urge  most 
strongly  the  overwhelming  support  of 

this  bill. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

July  29. 1965. 
Edpth  Green, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC: 
The  vote  today  on  H.R.  8310  will  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  In  the  history  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.     Best  wishes. 

ExrcENE  J.  Taylor, 
Associate  Editor,  New  York  Times. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

July  29,  1965. 
Edith  Green, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Hoiise 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C.: 
I  am  delighted  H.R.  8310  Is  to  come  before 
the  Hovise  today.     Its  passage  will  be  a  mile- 
stone In  leading  to  our  objective  of  providing 
rehabilitation  services  for  all  disabled  Amer- 
icans. 
My  congratulations. 

Howard  A.  Rusk. 


Washington,  D.C, 

July  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  the  Nation's  oldest  and  largest  group  of 
sheltered  workshops.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  wishes  to  endorse  H.R.  8310, 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
urge  its  prompt  consideration  and  approval. 
We  wish  to  commend  you  and  your  commit- 
tee for  your  untiring  efforts  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  much-needed  legislation.  It 
win  make  possible  a  major  advance  in  voca- 


tional rehabilitation   services  to  thoiisanda 
of  handicapped  and  disabled  persons. 
P.  J.  Trevethan, 
Executive     Vice    President,    Goodwill 
Industries  of  America,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  27.  1965. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,   House    Committee    on    Edux:ation 
and  Labor,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ingtoii,  D.C: 
The    National   Rehabilitation   Association 
appreciates  the  dedicated  work  of  your  com- 
mittee In  reporting  H.R.  8310,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendment  of  1965.    This 
bill  Is  strongly  supported  by  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association.   It  will  make  pos- 
sible a  better  life  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  disabled  Americans  during  the  next  few 

years.    , 

E.  B.  Whittfn, 
Director  of  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. 

Pasadena,  Calif., 

July  28, 1965. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
Subcommittee     on     Education    and     Labor. 

House  of   Representatives,   Washington, 

D.C: 
The  California  Conference  of  Workshope 
for  the  Handicap  strongly  supports  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  amendments  to  Pub- 
lic Law  565  as  means  of  returning  increased 
numbers  of  handicapped  persons  to  work  and 
to  fuller  lives.  Of  the  800-plus  workshops  In 
our  country,  130  are  In  California.  Most  are 
private,  voltmtary  facilities  and  all  are  not 
profit.  This  legislation  will  enable  these 
workshops  to  combine  their  funds  and  efforts 
with  those  of  public  agencies  In  expanding 
the  scope  and  depth  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services.  It  will  provide  for  improved 
and  broadened  workshop  program  of  work 
evaluation,  work  adjustment,  and  work  train- 
ing which  are  of  particular  benefit  to  persons 
handicapped  as  workers.  Favorable  action 
on  the  vocational  rehabilitation  amend- 
ment is  urged. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Cantrell  Perkins. 

President.  California  Conference  of 
Workshops  for  the  Handicapped. 

Washington,  DC, 

July  27, 1965. 

Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ediica- 

tion.    HoiLse    Committee    on    Education 

and  Labor,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 

ingto^i,  D.C: 
The  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Work  Shops  and  Home  Bound  Programs 
strongly  supports  H.R.  8310,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
This  association  Is  most  appreciative  of  the 
work  done  by  your  committee  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  many  thousands  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  confident  that  the  Implemen- 
tation of  these  amendments  will  enable  the 
sheltered  workshops  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  disabled  throughout  the  country. 
Antonio  C.  Stjazo, 

Executive  Director,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sheltered  Workshops  &  Home 
Bound  Programs,  Inc. 


Springfield,  III., 

July  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
Representative  in  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  In  the  Illinois  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  are  grateful  for  your  support 
of  H.R.  8310  and  deeply  appreciate  your  effort 
to  move  the  bill  to  present  stage.  Heartfelt 
thanks  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 

Alfred  Slicer, 
Director,  Illinois  Division  of  Vocation- 
al BefiabiUtation. 
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San  Jose,  Calu'., 

July  29,  1965. 
Representative  Edith  Green. 
Chairman,  Special  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
We  urge  your  support  of  the  amendments 
suggested    by    the    National    Rehabilitation 
Association  in  HJR.  8310. 

Legislative  Committee, 
Coast   Counties  Chapter   of  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

July  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 
The     National     Association    for    Retarded 
Children  congratulates  you  and  your  commit- 
tee on  bringing  to  the  floor  an  excellent  bill. 
H.R.  8310.  which  extends  the  proven  benefits 
of  rehabilitation  services  to  more  mentally 
retarded    and    other    seriously    handicapped 
youth  and  adults  in  all  States. 

Luther  W.  Stringham, 
Executive  Director.  National  Associa- 
tion   for    Retarded    Children.    New 
York  City. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  for  the  excellent 
hearings  which  she  has  conducted.  I  al- 
so wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  DanielsI  for  his 
splendid  work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposals  in  H.fl. 
8310  which  are  before  the  House  today 
represent  the  culmination  of  many 
months  of  study  and  consideration  of 
ways  to  improve  and  augment  the  work 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  in 
this  country.  I  favor  the  bill  and  hope 
that  the  House  will  approve  it  unani- 
mously. I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels] 
on  his  bill  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent hearings  which  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1  conducted  on 
this  subject.  The  committee's  report 
notes  that  President  Johnson's  recom- 
mendations, and  the  bills  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Green.  Mr.  Fogarty  and  Mr.  Pep- 
per, received  almost  unanimous  endorse- 
ment from  the  many  organizations  that 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  or  sub- 
mitted statements  commenting  on  the 
proposed  amendments. 

The  history  of  this  long-established 
Federal-State  grant-in-aid  program 
shows  that  it  has  grown  steadily  and 
gradually  from  its  beginning  in  1920. 
The  main  outlines  of  the  program,  as  it  is 
administered  today,  were  laid  down  in 
the  amendments  of  1954,  and  no  sub- 
stantial changes  have  been  made  since. 
For  this  reason,  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  hearings  and  committee 
study  was  to  develop  the  basis  for  new 
financing  provisions  which  would  deal 
with  present-day  realities  of  fiscal  rela- 
tions between  the  States.  We  were  con- 
cerned, also,  with  the  fact  that  growth 
of  the  program  in  many  areas  was  being 


adversely  affected  by  the  competition 
that  the  State  rehabilitation  programs 
faced  in  obtaining  non-Federal  funds  to 
match  available  Federal  resources. 
Many  of  the  newer  Federal  antipoverty 
and  retraining  unemployed  programs 
have  been  attracting  State  resources  that 
otherwise  would  be  channeled,  at  least 
in  part,  into  these  needed  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped.  The  new 
proposals  provide  for  increased  Federal 
financing  of  the  basic  support  program 
and  incentive  funds  for  new  efforts  that 
States  undertake  in  the  establishment  of 
programs  for  the  severely  disabled  and 
for  people  who  present  unusually  difficult 
problems  in  rehabilitation,  such  as  the 
deaf -blind,  the  retarded  who  are  also 
blind  or  have  cerebral  palsy. 

Other  amendments  were  devised  to  in- 
crease the  development  and  expansion  of 
voluntary  efforts  such  as  those  under- 
taken by  Goodwill,  the  Jewish  vocation- 
al services,  community  chests,  and  other 
sponsors  of  workshops,  and  special  serv- 
ices for  particular  groups  of  handi- 
capped—the mentally  ill.  those  who  have 
suffered  heart  disease,  strokes,  and  can- 
cer, to  name  but  a  few. 

A  series  of  amendments  affecting  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  facilities  was 
developed  because  of  the  important  role 
that  such  institutions  play  in  the  evalua- 
tion and  training  of  disabled  people, 
some  of  whom  need  to  spend  considerable 
time  in  a  planned  environment  with 
counseling,  prevocational  testing,  work 
tryouts,  and  other  services  before  they 
are  ready  for  placement  in  jobs  in  the 
community.  The  amendments  provide 
for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  and 
workshops  including  planning;  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  improve  op- 
erations in  existing  workshops  and  to  ex- 
pand training  services  in  selected  work- 
shops; the  appointment  of  a  National 
Policy  and  Performance  Council  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  policy  and  criteria  for 
making  grants  for  training  services  proj- 
ects; and  the  provision  of  technical  ex- 
perts to  help  workshops  improve  their 
operations. 

To  encourage  localities  that  are  anx- 
ious to  move  ahead  with  expanded  or  new 
services  for  their  own  residents,  the  act 
authorizes  local  jurisdictions  to  donate 
funds  to  State  agencies — including  funds 
contributed  by  private  groups — and  have 
such  funds  matched  with  Federal  funds. 
This  will  make  it  possible,  for  example, 
for  many  localities  to  step  up  their  local 
services  to  handicapped  youth  still  in 
school.  As  previous  speakers  have  noted, 
the  bill  contains  other  important  amend- 
ments that  will  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  these  services  to  disabled  people. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
in  Indiana  is  responding  to  the  new  na- 
tionwide drive  to  rehabilitate  and  return 
to  work  the  disabled  and  other  hard-core 
unemployed  and  underemployed  citizens. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  new  amendments. 

In  1966  Indiana  estimates  show  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  State  funds 
from  $500,000  in  1965  to  $690,000  for 
1966.  As  funds  permit,  the  general  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agency  plans  to 
establish  additional  field  offices  making 


vocational  rehabilitation  services  more 
readily  available.  Due  to  the  increased 
emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  and 
the  use  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
workshops,  a  specialist  will  be  added  to 
the  agency  staff  to  oversee  all  activities 
involving  facilities.  Increased  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  staff  training  programs. 
Services  to  special  disability  groups 
have  been  highlighted.  Twenty-four 
hard-core  deaf  clients  were  trained,  18 
of  whom  were  placed  in  employment.  A 
cooperative  program  has  been  developed 
with  the  Vigo  County  Metropolitan 
School  District  which  has  a  combined 
school-work  program  with  local  indus- 
tries in  the  placement  of  mental  re- 
tardates. Some  130  school  dropouts  were 
referred  by  the  school  to  this  program. 

Under  a  similar  project  with  the  In- 
dianapolis City  Schools  some  80  mentally 
retarded  pupils,  16  years  of  age  or  older, 
received  half-day  program  at  school  and 
half -day  work  experience  at  the  Cross- 
roads Rehabilitation  Center.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  special  programs,  serv- 
ing the  mentally  retarded,  the  agency  is 
working  closely  with  the  division  of  spe- 
cial education  to  identify  areas  of  need 
and  interest  in  providing  services  to  dis- 
abled youth. 

The  selective  service  rejectee  program 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health  which  will  refer  inter- 
ested rejectees  to  the  local  vocational 
rehabilitation  ofBces  for  help.  The 
northern  Indiana  offices  have  received 
about  100  refen-als  from  the  Chicago 
area  screening  office. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  agree- 
ment, the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  works  with  the  department  of 
correction  on  public  offenders  who  are 
disabled. 

The  agency  estimates  that  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  persons  accepted  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  could 
be  considered  as  impoverished.  The 
agency  has  been  able  to  obtain  some 
training  for  clients  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  re- 
development program.  About  100  refer- 
rals from  the  community  action  pro- 
gram have  been  transferred  to  local 
vocational  rehabilitation  offices  and  some 
of  the  cases  are  still  in  various  stages  of 
service. 

With  funds  recently  made  available 
under  the  Laird  amendment,  the  Evans- 
ville  Association  for  the  Blind  has  ex- 
panded its  workshop  to  provide  evalu- 
tion  services.  This  workshop  serves 
other  disabilities  as  well  as  the  blind  and 
currently  there  are  75  vocational  re- 
habilitation clients  receiving  evaluation 
and  training  in  work  situations. 

The  general  agency  is  exploring  with 
the  AFL-CIO  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing a  representative  from  labor  to  work 
on  placement  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion clients.  This  would  help  in  public 
relations,  job  opportunities  through  ap- 
prenticeship and  general  information  to 
labor  groups  about  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
actively  encouraged  and  supported  the 
expansion  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  ever  since  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  cooperative  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  and  the  pro- 
grams in  the  States  in  rehabilitating  dis- 
abled people.  The  Kentucky  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  aided  by  the 
Federal  legislation  has  accomplished  out- 
standing results  in  the  past  decade  in 
rehabilitating  disabled  people,  and  will 
be  able  to  do  more  if  this  legislation 
passes. 

By  1964  the  Kentucky  program  had 
grown  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  serving 
about  7,000  people  each  year,  and  com- 
pleting the  rehabilitation  of  more  than 
3,000  in  this  same  period.  In  1954  Ken- 
tucky was  ranked  50  th  among  the  States 
in  the  number  rehabilitated  in  relation  to 
population;  in  1959  it  was  ranked  31st; 
and  by  1964  it  had  risen  to  13th  with  96 
rehabilitants  per  100.000  persons  in  the 
State. 

This  progress  reflects  the  close  co- 
operation between  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  responsible 
for  administering  Public  Law  83-565  and 
our  State  and  voluntary  agencies  that 
work  with  disabled  people,  including  the 
hospitals,  workshops,  and  centers  where 
people  are  treated,  and  the  universities 
where  research  and  training  of  rehabili- 
tation staff  are  done. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  this  dy- 
namic partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  resulted  in 
1964  in  restoring  nearly  120,000  people 
to  productive  work  and  to  more  inde- 
pendent status  as  human  beings.  While 
these  achievements  are  impressive,  it  is 
essential,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  pro- 
gram reach  even  higher  goals  as  soon  as 
possible — rehabilitating  at  least  200,000 
people  by  1967.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
President  sent  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  looking  toward  the  immediate 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Edith  Green]  ,  and  my  other  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper],  introduced  legislation 
early  in  the  89th  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  President's   proposals.     Under   the 
able  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Green,  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  Education  held 
hearings  both  in  Washington  and  com- 
munities in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  these  hearings  and  the  committee  dis- 
cussions, there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  this  program  was  outstanding, 
both  in  administration  and  in  accom- 
plishments under  the  national  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Mary  Switzer.   It  was  agreed 
that  the  mission  of  the  program  should 
be  considerably  expanded,  and  the  Fed- 
eral    investment     increased     through 
changes  to  make  the  Federal  matching 
rates  more  comparable  to  those  in  the 
newer  Federal-State  grant-in-aid  pro- 


grams with  similar  objectives  of  retrain- 
ing and  returning  people  to  employment. 
Other  speakers  probably  will  dwell 
upon  the  details  of  the  bill  so  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  objectives  of 
the  legislation,  and  some  references  as 
to  how  this  will  enable  our  program  in 
Kentucky  to  provide  better  opportunities 
for  disabled  people  to  enter  more  fully 
into  active  participation  in  community 
life. 

The  principal  provisions  as  I  under- 
stand are  designed — 

First.  To  liberalize  Federal  financing 
of  the  basic  Federal-State  programs. 
.  Second.  To  encourage  States  to  begin 
new  programs,  to  innovate  new  services 
with  special  emphasis  on  help  for  se- 
verely disabled  people. 

Third.  To  permit  the  extension  of 
rehabilitation  services  to  greater  num- 
bers through  special  grants  to  States  and 
other  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies. 

Fourth.  To  enhance  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  services  to  disabled  people 
through  improvement  workshops  and 
facilities  where  disabled  people  are 
evaluated,  and  trained,  and  where  many 
of  them  work  for  extended  periods  of 
time. 

Fifth.  To  begin  an  all-out  effort  to  re- 
move remaining  architectural  barriers  to 
the  employment  of  the  handicapped. 

Sixth.  To  make  other  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  program,  including  the 
establishment  of  an  intramural  research 
program  and  data  processing  service  in 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  have  en- 
acted the  antipoverty  programs,  as  well 
as  new  vocational  education  and  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  several  years,  all  cal- 
culated to  help  retrain  and  redirect  un- 
employed and  underemployed  people  to 
more  productive  employment.    The  Ap- 
palachia  and  other  area  redevelopment 
programs  are  concentrating  upon  dis- 
tressed   areas    where    basic    economic 
activity  needs  stimulating  so  that  more 
jobs  will  become  available.     Both  the 
Johnson  and  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion have  spearheaded  improved  com- 
munity health  services,  including  special 
services    for    the    retarded    and    the 
mentally  ill;  the  Congress  is  completing 
action   on   the   memorable    health    in- 
surance and  social  security  amendments. 
These  efforts  to  bring  better  health, 
education,     rehabilitation     and     social 
services  to  our  people  depend  upon  the 
vitality    of    the    commtmity    agencies 
through   which  the  services  reach  the 
consumer.       And  this  requires  greater 
cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  the 
other,  between  States  agencies  in  any  one 
State  or  local  jurisdiction.     I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  are  seeing  in  Kentucky 
many  outstanding  results  of  such  Joint 
ventures  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  cooperative  relationships  and  co- 
ordination which  the  Kentucky  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  Services  has  with  other 
State  agencies  and  organizations 
throughout  the  State  are  significant  fac- 
tors in  this  achievement.  Prompt  re- 
ferral   and   proper    supportive    services 


necessary  for  successful  rehabilitation 
are  provided  best  through  close  working 
relationships. 

One  of  the  significant  liaisons  has  been 
the  establishment  of  rehabilitation  units 
in  four  State  mental  hospitals.  These 
rehabilitation  units  provide  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  services  to  the  men- 
tally ill.  In  1964  alone  the  State  was  able 
to  rehabilitate  1,200  mentaUy  iU  per- 
sons. This  was  at  the  rate  of  over  38  per 
100.000  persons  while  the  average  for  the 
country  was  only  a  little  over  7  per 
100.000. 

The  increasing  number  of  young  peo- 
ple being  rehabilitated  by  the  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  may  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams being  sponsored  by  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  with  special  edu- 
cation and  the  public  school  systems. 
The  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
provide  vocational  evaluation,  work  and 
personal  adjustment,  counseling  and 
guidance,  training  and  job  placement. 
The  schools  provide  academic  and  re- 
lated instructions,  recreational  and 
social  activities.  This  joint  effort  has 
done  much  to  help  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween school  and  the  world  of  work. 

Kentucky  is  one  of  the  States  making 
great  strides  in  this  type  of  venture.  In 
1964,  373,  or  13  percent,  of  the  total 
number  of  clients  rehabilitated— 2,975 — 
had  not  yet  reached  20  years  of  age. 
The  counties  in  which  cooperative  pro- 
grams are  now  operating  are  Rockcastle, 
Harlan,  Floyd,  Bourbon,  Bell,  and  Jeffer- 
son. 

In  addition,  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  has  established 
vocational  rehabilitation  facility  units  at 
the  two  State  hospitals  and  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded  in  Frankfort  and 
in    Dawson    Springs.    These    programs 
bring  about  a  closer  working  relationship 
among  professional  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  helping  handicapped  youth 
to  develop  desirable  job  attitudes  and 
work  habits  in  order  to  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  earning  their  living  and 
successfully  adjusting  to  community  life. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration has  made  a  research  and  dem- 
onstration grant  to  help  create  a  net- 
work    of     rehabilitation     services     for 
disabled    people    in    the    Appalachian 
Mountain  area.    The  project  will  be  car- 
ried out  jointly  by  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospitals.  Inc.,  headquartered  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky..  and  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of 
RehabiUtation  Services.    It  will  cover  39 
eastern  Kentucky  counties  in  which  an 
intensive  program  of  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  will  be  aimed  pri- 
marily at  preparing  disabled  individuals 
to  become  active  again,  learn  a  job.  and 
find  employment. 

The  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,  with  its  staff  of  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  working  from  12  field  of- 
fices throughout  the  State,  will  provide 
direct  community  contact  and  the  in- 
volvement of  a  wide  range  of  service 
organizations,  along  with  provision  of 
nonhospital  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  disabled  persons  served  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  bureau's  Harlan  office  will  be 
the  focal  point  for  this  collaborative 
work. 
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Two  projects  are  underway  to  provide 
rehabilitation  services  for  disabled  pub- 
lic assistance  clients  in  Johnson,  Law- 
rence, Martin.  Harlan,  and  Bell  Coun- 
ties. The  projects  are  cooperative  un- 
dertakings of  the  Kentucky  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  the  division 
of  public  assistance  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  developing  improved  methods 
and  techniques  to  enable  more  disabled 
applicants  and  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance to  earn  their  livelihood  as  the 
result  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in  the 
Kentucky  bureau's  ability  to  serve  the 
disabled  of  the  State  has  been  Mr.  Ben 
Coffman,  the  State  director.  His  able 
leadership  and  competent  staff  have 
grown  rapidly  and  surely  to  meet  the 
need  for  an  increased  and  more  compre- 
hensive program.  Through  this  leader- 
ship and  continued  statewide  support, 
the  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  will  be  able  to  provide  rehabili- 
tation services  to  all  who  need  them. 

In  summary,  the  financing  and  pro- 
gram amendments  that  are  in  H.R.  8310 
are  long  overdue  and  will  free  States 
like  Kentucky  from  artificial  barriers 
that  create  inequities  in  the  amount  of 
funds  that  States  like  Kentucky  can  earn 
with  State  and  local  funds. 

The  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  with 
its  new  financing  formula  and  improved 
Federal  matching  will  help  Kentucky 
and  other  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  to  bring  more  and  better  serv- 
ices of  the  kind  I  have  described  to  the 
disabled  segment  of  our  unemployed  and 
underemployed  population. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  great  work  which 
was  done  by  the  committee,  particularly 
the  fact  that  it  was  such  a  bipartisan 
effort.  Also  I  wish  to  congratulate  and 
thank  her  on  behalf  of  i.11  my  citizens  of 
Maryland  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  for  her  great  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  House  In 
support  of  H.R.  8310,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
The  amendments  in  this  bill  are  based 
upon  recommendations  originally  made 
by  President  Johnson  and  offered  in 
bills  introduced  by  Mrs.  EorrH  Green,  of 
Oregon,  and  other  colleagues  Including 
Mr.  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida.  Mr.  John 
FoG.^RTY,  of  Rhode  Island,  also  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  improve  and  extend  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  with 
which  he  has  become  familiar  in  the 
process  of  dealing  with  appropriation  re- 
quests for  State  and  Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  7373.  to  improve  the  program 
by  removing  from  the  Federal  law  the  re- 
quirement that  economic  need  be  con- 
sidered in  the  provision  of  certain  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 


Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Green,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  held  hearings  in  Wasliing- 
ton  and  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  hear- 
ing the  extensive  testimony  presented 
by  many  national  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals who  came  before  the  sub- 
committee, the  subcommittee  took  testi- 
mony and  made  visits  to  facilities  serv- 
ing handicapped  people  in  several  com- 
munities in  Illinois  and  Maryland.  The 
visit  to  Chicago  included  observation  of 
training  activities  in  several  workshops 
for  the  blind,  and  courses  on  prosthetics 
and  orthotics  at  which  doctors  and  other 
personnel  were  being  trained  to  deal  with 
different  types  of  prostheses  for  people 
with  orthopedic  difficulties. 

In  a  special  visit  to  some  of  Maryland's 
vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  public 
program  In  my  State  operates,  how  It 
utilizes  hospitals,  workshops,  and  other 
community  resources  in  working  with 
disabled  people. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Barnes,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  education  and  director  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  was  my  host  for 
this  trip.  It  Included  observation  of 
work  with  clients  at  the  district  office  In 
Hyattsville,  and  pioneering  activities  of 
a  special  vocational  rehabilitation  facil- 
ity at  the  State  mental  hospital  at 
CrownsvlUe.  In  Baltimore  we  visited  an 
office  serving  a  metropolitan  area  and  ob- 
served the  training  of  handicapped  In  a 
workshop  sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
League  for  Crippled  Children.  Because 
of  the  emphasis  many  witnesses  had  put 
upon  the  need  for  improved  evaluation  of 
the  vocational  potential  of  disabled  peo- 
ple, we  were  especially  interested  in  go- 
ing to  the  physical  medicine  and  rehabil- 
itation evaluation  unit  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Hospital.  A  visit  with  Dr. 
Sensenbach,  superintendent  of  education 
for  Maryland,  completed  our  tour  in  this 
area. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
vary  from  State  to  State  depending  upon 
the  State's  needs,  resources,  and  leader- 
ship. The  nature  and  the  number  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  offered 
to  Maryland  clients  are  determined  ba- 
sically by  available  funds.  The  counsel- 
ing function  and  medical  evaluation  are 
essential  characteristics  of  every  program 
and  placement  in  satisfactory  employ- 
ment must  always  take  place  before  the 
rehabilitation  process  is  considered  com- 
plete. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  services,  the 
Maryland  agency  provides  vocational 
training,  physical  restoration,  mainte- 
nance, prosthetic  appliances,  and  trans- 
r>ortation  when  needed.  All  resources 
that  are  available  to  the  client  to  assist 
in  his  program  are  made  use  of  under 
the  supervision  of  the  counselor  assigned 
to  him.  In  1964  the  agency  worked  with 
nearly  11.000  people,  of  whom  almost 
6.700  received  some  service.  In  this 
same  period  nearly  2,000  disabled  people 
were  fully  rehabilitated  and  in  jobs.  An 
additional  7,600  disability  determination 
cases  were  handled  for  the  bureau  of  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Sensenbach  have 
listed  the  following  as  major  highlights 
of  the  Maryland  program  diuing  this 


past  year.  They  are  representative  of 
the  work  being  done  by  other  public 
agencies  and  illustrate  the  scope  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  activities  un- 
dertaken in  this  program. 

Counselors  were  assigned  on  a  visiting 
basis  to  every  major  hospital  and  institu- 
tion. More  intensive  service  was  ren- 
dered to  mental  and  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients. 

Sp>ecial  programs  for  disabled  high 
school  students  were  carried  on  in  two 
of  the  largest  political  subdivisions.  All 
other  high  schools  of  the  State  were 
served  by  counselors  with  general  case- 
loads. 

Work  for  the  blind  was  expanded  in 
the  areas  of  industrial  training  and 
placement,  vending  stands,  and  home 
services. 

Adult  evaluation  clinics,  prosthetic 
clinics,  and  cardiac  evaluation  clinics 
were  staffed  to  the  extent  possible. 

Public  health  clinics  in  all  major  dis- 
ability fields  were  contacted  periodically, 
both  for  referral  somces  and  for  certain 
types  of  treatment  for  clients. 

Liaison  was  maintained  with  numerous 
research  and  demonstration  projects  be- 
ing conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. One  project  in  group  counseling 
was  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  Agency. 

A  joint  conference  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel from  public  welfare  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  was  held  to  develop 
plans  for  more  intensive  work  in  this 
field. 

In  order  to  determine  the  economic 
soundness  of  Maryland's  vocational  re- 
habilitation program,  a  comprehensive 
survey  is  made  each  year  of  all  the  cases 
rehabilitated  three  years  previously.  A 
study  of  the  1,491  disabled  persons  re- 
habilitated in  1961  has  just  been  com- 
pleted with  these  results : 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  in  1961 
was  $1,049,520. 

The  number  of  clients  served  in  1961 
was  5,925 — this  includes  the  1,491  re- 
habilitants. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  1,491  in  the 
3-year  period  was  $5,668,086.00. 

The  rehabilitated  clients  earned  in  3 
years  9'/2  times  the  cost  of  their  reha- 
bilitation. They  earned  51/2  times  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  in  1961.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  3  years  the  1,491 
paid  in  taxes  $791,347.00,  or  $197,233.00 
more  than  the  cost  of  their  rehabilita- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  values 
there  are  social  values  also. 

To  the  individual:  Independence,  not 
dependence:  normal  living,  not  mere 
existence;  opportunity  and  happiness, 
not  resignation  and  helplessness. 

To  the  State :  The  strength  and  stabil- 
ity provided  by  citizens  who  are  socially 
and  economically  secure. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
builds  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  the  suggestions  that  de- 
veloped from  the  hearings  and  commit- 
tee discussion  of  the  issues  raised.  The 
amendments,  in  my  opinion,  will  pro- 
vide the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped people  of  the  country  with  an 
Improved  and  expanded  program  that 
will  give  them  greater  opportunities  to 


be  restored  to  full  functioning  as  active 
participants  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  major  amendments  provide  for — 
First.  More  Uberal  Federal  financing  of 
the  basic  State-Federal  program.  Sec- 
ond. Development  of  new  programs  of 
rehabilitation  services,  especially  for 
people  suffering  from  severe  or  cata- 
strophic disabilities. 

Third.  Expansion  of  services  to  greater 
numbers  of  disabled  in  those  States  where 
substantially  greater  numbers  can  be 
served. 

Fourth.  Comprehensive  State  plan- 
ning with  a  view  to  serving  all  disabled 
people  by  1975. 

Fifth.  Construction  of  workshops  and 
facilities,  and  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  workshops  and  training 
services  in  workshops. 

Sixth.  A  concerted  effort  to  reduce 
architectural  barriers  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  handicapped. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  an  in- 
tramiural  research  program  and  data 
processing  program  in  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

These  and  other  amendments  in  the 
bill  will  enable  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  to  make  considerable 
progress  toward  reaching  by  1967  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  goal  of  rehabilitating 
200,000  annually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon in  her  support  of  this  bill.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  it  could  have  been  fi- 
nanced out  of  funds  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, because  I  think  this  is  a  much 
more  worthwhile  program  than  the 
poverty  program.  I  note,  too,  there  is 
authority  for  the  hiring  of  so-called  ex- 
perts and  consultants.  I  hope  that  this 
authority  will  be  used  sparingly,  for  this 
sort  of  authorization  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable abuse  in  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  abused  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  and  very 
able  colleague  from  Connecticut,  who  was 
a  longtime  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  made  so  many  great  contributions  on 
that  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  her 
kind  comments.  It  has  always  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  her,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  are  grateful  for  her  leader- 
ship and  vision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  bill.  It  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  effort,  in 
which  I  have  been  proud  to  participate, 
and  in  which  I  have  been  proud  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  our  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

The  many  reasons  for  the  adoptions  of 
this  legislation  have  been  advanced  by  its 
principal  sponsors  and  I  wish  only  to 

utilize  this  time  to  urge  its  adoption  and 

to  congratulate  the  committee  for  its 


work.  This  legislation  represents  much 
needed  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  whose 
contributions  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  and 
worthy  of  our  continued  support  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

We  cannot  take  pride  in  our  national 
goals  unless  we  implement  provisions 
which  will  take  care  of  those  who.  for 
many  and  varied  reasons,  are  unable 
to  compete  with  their  fellows.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  they  cannot — if  given 
help,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
should  support  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Again,  I  am  proud  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  to  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  and  others  who  have  so 
eloquently  expressed  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8310. 

I  have  mixed  emotions  about  some  of 
the  so-called  rehabilitation  programs 
we  have  passed  In  this  Congress  since  I 
have  been  here,  although  I  have  sup- 
ported most  of  them.  I  am  fearful  that 
some  of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
harmful  than  helpful  in  that  individual 
initiative  and  incentive  may  well  be  se- 
riously impaired. 

However,  as  someone  has  said,  the 
U.S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration "is  a  monument  to  the  growth 
of  an  idea."  Here  has  been  an  example 
of  our  Federal  system  at  its  best — the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  and 
localities  working  together  as  a  team  in 
an  enduring  partnership  to  make  life 
more  meaningful  and  more  abundant 
for  the  disabled  persons  of  this  Nation 
by  rehabilitating  them  for  proper  em- 
ployment and  other  avenues  of  citizen- 
ship responsibility. 

Truly  this  partnership  has  increased 
in  strength  over  the  years  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  has  demonstrated  not 
only  our  Nation's  humanitarian  outlook 
but  its  hopes  and  desires  and  goals  on 
behalf  of  all  our  disabled,  including  es- 
pecially the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped. 

I  have  always  supported  programs  of 
this  kind  beginning  with  my  first  legis- 
lative experience  in  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  I  have  been  happy 
to  support  programs  of  this  kind  since  I 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1953.  It  is  the 
kind  of  program  which  can  truly  help 
people  to  help  themselves.  I  support 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  8301.  known  as  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  to  provide  the  physically 
and  mentally  disabled  persons  of  this 
Nation  an  improved  and  expanded  pro- 
gram of  services  designed  to  provide 
them  greater  opportunities  for  more 
actively  and  fully  participating  in  the 
life  of  our  country. 

This  is  a  program  which  creates  ini- 
tiative and  provides  incentive  for  many 
who  may  otherwise  be  helpless.  It  is 
the  kind  of  humanitarian  and  self-help 
approach  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  always  supported.  They  al- 
ways will. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  in  support  of 
H.R.  8310,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  first  vocational  rehabilitation  act 
was  passed  in  1920.  It  was  substantially 
amended  in  1943  and,  again,  in  1954.  The 
program  carried  on  vmder  this  legisla- 
tion has  always  had  bipartisan  support. 
The  1943  amendments  were  proposed  by 
a  Democratic  administration  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Republican  Party.  The 
1954  act  was  proposed  by  a  Republican 
administration  and  supported  by  the 
Democrats.  Incidentally,  it  is  under 
the  1954  legislation  that  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs 
and  the  programs  for  training  re- 
habilitation personnel  have  been  de- 
veloped. The  period  since  1954  has  also 
seen  the  most  rapid  and  significant 
growth  of  the  State-Federal  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  The  bill  now 
before  us  was  proposed  by  the  current 
Democratic  administration,  improved 
and  liberalized  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  reported  to 
the  House  vmanimously. 

Summarizing  briefly,  the  bill  before 
us  increases  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices in  the  States  to  put  the  Federal 
share  of  this  program  closer  in  line  with 
other  welfare,  manpower,  and  poverty 
programs  that  have  been  established  re- 
cently; broadens  the  definition  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  include 
the  provision  of  services  for  an  extended 
period  during  which  time  rehabilitation 
potential  is  being  determined;  initiates 
programs  for  the  construction  and  staff- 
ing of  workshops;  provides  improvement 
and  technical  assistance  grants  for  work- 
shops to  enable  them  to  more  effectively 
serve  severely  handicapped  people;  and 
established  a  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers.  There  are  also 
quite  a  number  of  technical  amendments, 
all  of  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  services  under  the  legis- 
lation. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Administration,  which  is  a  small 
but  highly  efficient  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  the  States,  the  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  State  boards  of  vocational 
education  or  education,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  States  that  established  in- 
dependent departments  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation  for  the 
blind  is  administered  separately  in  38  of 
the  States,  usually  in  departments  of 
public  welfare. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  tested 
program.  It  has  always  been  adminis- 
tered soundly  and  economically.  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  this  Congress 
have  been  particularly  laudatory  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion and  the  States  with  respect  to  how 
they  have  conducted  this  program.    The 
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number  of  persons  being  rehabilitated 
annually  has  risen  steadily  over  the 
years.  During  tY\e  last  complete  fiscal 
year,  rehabilitation  was  completed  for 
over  120.000  individuals.  Under  the  bill 
before  us.  the  number  of  rehabilitations 
is  expected  to  increase  to  over  200,000  per 
year.  In  practically  all  cases,  these  in- 
dividuals are  dependent  upon  someone 
else  for  support  when  they  come  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
help.  They  become  wage  earners  and 
taxpayers  as  a  result  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.  The  contribution 
they  make  to  society  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion and  taxes  paid  far  exceeds  the 
amount  spent  upon  them.  This  is  good 
business  anyway  one  looks  at  it. 

While  all  parts  of  this  bUl  are  impor- 
tant. I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of 
two  sections.    Section  6  sets  up  a  Na- 
tional    Commission     on     Architectural 
Barriers   to    the    rehabilitation    of    the 
handicapped.    In  my  judgment,  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Commission  offers 
great  hope  for  bettering  the  lot  of  handi- 
capped people  throughout  our  Nation. 
It  is  distressing  how  many  barriers  we 
thoughtlessly  place  in  the  way  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  older  people.   We 
know    for   instance    that   many    public 
buildings  are  not  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped.   In   many   cities,   street   curbs 
prevent  their  passage  from  block  to  block. 
Huge  housing  developments  may  arise 
without  any  regard  to  the  fact  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  handicapped.     Private 
industry  is  equally  as  thoughtless  as  the 
public  in  this  regard.    The  Commission 
established  under  this  legislation  is  ex- 
pected   to    identify    the    problem    and 
formulate  a  concrete  plan  for  overcom- 
ing these  barriers.    It  may  be  that  laws 
will  be  needed  in  some  instances,  in  the 
main,  however,  the  need  is  to  educate 
the  public  to  the  fact  that  it  is  important 
to  everyone  that  these  barriers  be  elimi- 
nated.   Ordinarily,  it  does  not  cost  more 
to  provide  facinties  that  will  accommo- 
date the  handicapped.    It  is  just  neces- 
sary that  somebody  think  about  it  at  the 
right  time. 

Particularly  commendable,  we  think, 
are  the  efforts  being  made  by  some  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  make 
their  facilities  available  to  students  in 
wheelchairs.  The  University  of  Missouri 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  are  two 
leaders  in  this  respect.  We  hope  many 
others  will  follow  suit. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  section  expanding  the  defi- 
nition of  rehabilitation  services  to  in- 
clude the  determination  of  rehabilita- 
tion potential.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  to  make  at  least  a  tentative  de- 
termination that  an  individual  will  be 
employable  before  services  are  begun. 
This  is  a  totally  unrealistic  approach  to 
rehabilitation.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again  that  once  given  the  op- 
portunity to  rehabilitate  themselves, 
many  handicapped  individuals  amaze 
everyone  with  what  they  can  do.  This 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  let  the 
bars  down  so  rehabilitation  services  can 
be  provided  for  anyone  regardless  of  the 
circumstances.    Its  purpose  is  clearcut: 


rehabilitation  agencies  are  expected  to 
take  individuals  whether  there  is  any 
hope  whatsoever  of  any  degree  of  em- 
ployability  and  provide  them  services 
until  there  can  be  a  full  and  complete 
determination  of  the  individual's  poten- 
tial for  rehabilitation.  This  much  we 
owe  to  every  handicapped  citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  am  indeed  proud  to  support 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress makes  any  better  investment  of 
funds  than  what  it  spends  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  its  handicapped  citizens. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  compliment  the  gentlelady  from 
Oregon,  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  notice  that  the  subcommittee 
mentioned  the  mentally  retarded.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlelady  from 
Oregon  whether  the  mentally  ill  are  also 
included? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Yes. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.    And  what  about  the 
disabled  older  workers? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  Serv- 
ices are  provided  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  disabled,  many  of  whom  might 
be  classified  as  disabled  older  workers. 
I  hope  that  more  provision  will  be  made 
for  older  handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  What  about  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
whom  we  find  in  chronic  disease  hospi- 
tals or  in  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions? Would  they  be  covered  in  any 
way? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  they 
are.  In  addition  there  is  another  piece 
of  legislation  that  was  passed  by  this 
House  in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabil- 
itation. It  was  passed  within  the  last  2 
months.  It  is  a  bill  which  provides  for 
a  3-year  study  of  training  and  personnel 
needs  in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabil- 
itation. The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  does  provide  support  in 
this  area  such  as  the  grant  for  a  juvenile 
home,  I  believe  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
where  they  are  exploring  ways  to  help 
the  young  public  offenders  so  that  they 
will  not  become  wards  of  society  in  later 
years.  The  program  is  concerned  with 
this  problem  and  advances  are  being 
made. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
lady. Again,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  committee  has  done  a  great  job  in 
a  humanitarian  field. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  8310,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1965,  which  is  being  sponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  in  behalf  of  prompt 
passage  of  this  bill  and  have  introduced 
an  identical  measure  in  support  of  this 
worthy  piece  of  legislation. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  timely. 
I  am  convinced  that  they  will  help  State 
and  community  rehabilitation  agencies 


to  do  a  better  job  in  behalf  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  people.  Our 
programs  in  New  Jersey  also  will  benefit 
from  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  am  informed  that  the  proposed  new 
Federal-State  matching  ratio — 75  to 
25  percent — in  the  bill  will  have  sig- 
nificant implications  for  the  disabled 
in  New  Jersey.  Between  1965  and  1968 
it  is  expected  that  New  Jersey's  popula- 
tion will  increase  by  about  6  percent.  At 
present  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  96.000  disabled  in  New  Jersey  who 
could  benefit  from  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Another  estimated  12.000 
each  year  will  come  to  need  rehabilita- 
tion because  of  accidents  or  disease. 

With  the  present  budget  and  staff,  the 
State  rehabilitation  commission  served 
about  15.000  in  1964,  and  rehabilitated 
2,890  with  8,900  continuing  to  receive 
services.  More  favorable  Federal  financ- 
ing of  the  services  given  through  the 
State-Federal  program,  such  as  is  pro- 
jected in  H.R.  8310,  would  help  the  com- 
mission to  bring  services  to  many  more 
of  our  disabled  each  year. 

The  Commission  has  informed  me  that 
the  existing  Federal  legislation  provides 
for  incentive  financing  of  certain  types 
of  projects  which  extend  and  improve 
programs.      The  new  proposals  in  this 
bill  would  reorient  this  program  but  con- 
tinue to  encourage  State  agencies  to  be- 
gin new  services,  especially  for  people 
who  are  severely  disabled.      Under  the 
present  authority  New  Jersey  has  in- 
novated many  new  services.    Under  one 
project  it  employed  a  workshop  coordi- 
nator who  helped  the  State  agency  to 
utilize  more  effectively  the  services  of 
workshops.    Through  another  it  placed 
rehabilitation  counselors  in  each  of  four 
mental  health  hospitals.    A  special  effort 
was  made  under  another  of  these  exten- 
sion projects  to  improve  services  for  the 
deaf    and    hard    of    hearing,    primarily 
through  offering  intensive  services  in  job 
finding    and    placement,    especially   for 
students  at  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the 
Deaf.      Other    projects    have    concen- 
trated upon  developing  job  opportunities 
for  the  severely  disabled  and  young  peo- 
ple who  are  mentally  retarded.       The 
amendments  which  will  encourage  this 
kind  of  extension  of  services  will  help  our 
New  Jersey  agencies  to  broaden  their 
coverage   of   the   disabled  who   can  be 
helped  to  prepare  for  and  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

Other  special  efforts  are  being  made,  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  assistance 
oflBce,  to  work  with  disabled  public  as- 
sistance recipients.  There  is  a  team  unit 
in  each  of  three  county  welfare  offices 
dealing  with  these  cases  which  are  very 
difiBcult  because  of  the  time  and  effort 
needed  to  motivate  some  of  them  to  want 
and  to  use  rehabilitation  services. 

New  Jersey  agencies  will  benefit  from 
the  proposed  amendments  dealing  with 
comprehensive  statewide  planning  and 
expansion  of  services.  Both  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  the  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission have  plans  for  expansion  that 
probably  can  be  undertaken  or  helped 
considerably  under  these  new  authori- 
ties. Similarly,  the  several  amendments 
in  H.R.  8310  which  deal  with  construc- 
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tion  of  new  workshops  and  facilities  and 
improvement  of  existing  workshops  will 
be  especially  useful  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  Governor's  Committee  on  Life- 
time Disability  anticipates  the  establish- 
ment of  21  workshops  throughout  the 
State,  on  an  area  basis,  to  meet  the  need 
for  training  and  work  opportunities.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  17  rehabili- 
tation or  sheltered  workshops.  Many 
sections  of  the  State  are  without  ade- 
quate workshop  facilities  and  some  of 
the  shops  are  short  of  staff  and  equip- 
ment and  cannot  develop  the  kind  of 
programs  which  are  required.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  could  have  a  great 
impact  upon  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  workshop  facilities  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  vending  stand  program, 
and  hopes  to  expand  by  50  percent  the 
services  to  blind  clients  at  the  Commis- 
sion's Rehabilitation  Training  Center 
uhere  they  receive  adjustment  training, 
mobility  training,  prevocational  tryout, 
home  economics  and  other  specialized 
training.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
clients  have  disabilities  in  addition  to 
blindness,  and  there  is  need  to  develop 
specialized  programs  for  them.  The 
new  authorities  and  more  favorable  Fed- 
eral financing  can  make  a  significant 
difference  in  the  number  of  people  helped 
and  the  program  development  that  can 
be  undertaken  for  this  multiple  handi- 
capped group. 

New  Jersey's  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 
and  the  State  legislature  support  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs  in  New 
Jersey  and  have  always  provided  addi- 
tional funds  within  the  limits  of  State 
ability.  The  rehabilitation  agencies  re- 
port that  other  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate groups  have  given  the  program  ex- 
cellent cooperation  both  in  referring  cases 
and  in  obtaining  additional  resources  to 
complement  and  supplement  what  can 
be  done  through  the  public  programs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
endorse  wholeheartedly  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  8310  through  which  our  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  can  be  helped  to  do 
more  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  so  that  they  may  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  and  commend 
my  very  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  for  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished gentlelady  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  her 
entire  committee  for  reporting  out  this 
bill. 

This  bill  joins  a  whole  series  of  other 
impressive  bills  that  have  been  reported 
out  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  all  of  them  designed  to  give 
greater  meaning  to  our  democracy  by 
improving  and  increasing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  people  so  that  they  may  walk 
through  life  with  dignity.  I  am  proud 
to   be   a   member   of   that   committee. 


Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
worked  very  hard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  go 
through  this  Congress  an  antipoverty 
bill,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  Federal  aid 
to  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  par- 
ents, an  adult  education  bill,  a  minimum 
wage  bill,  a  bill  to  provide  aid  to  higher 
education,  the  manpower  retraining  and 
development  bill,  the  vocational  training 
bill,  and  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  measures 
have  been  designed  to  do  one  thing,  give 
people  the  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  now  spends 
in  excess  of  $44  billion  a  year  on  all 
forms  of  public  assistance.  This  repre- 
sents a  staggering  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  concept 
which  we  have  been  developing  in  our 
committee — and  this  bill  before  us  today 
epitomizes  that  concept — is  to  help  peo- 
ple help  themselves  by  training  so  they 
can  be  taken  off  the  public  dole,  so  they 
can  walk  the  streets  with  dignity,  so 
they  can  be  proud  of  being  Americans 
and  help  themselves  and  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  in  that  direction. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  spends  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year  on  all  forms  of  pub- 
lic assistance  such  as  aid  to  the  aged,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  handicapped, 
general  public  welfare  programs,  and  aJl 
of  these  programs  that  we  have  passed 
through  this  House — and  many  of  them 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  the  help  of 
the  minority  of  this  Congress — as  they 
begin  taking  shape,  as  they  start  devel- 
oping, the  result  is  that  we  are  going 
to  see  more  and  more  people  who  for  a 
long  time  have  relied  upon  public  assist- 
ance programs,  become  full-fledged, 
self-supporting,  proud,  dignified  citizens. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
nation  that  has  ever  embarked  upon  as 
exciting  career  as  we  have  in  this  di- 
rection. I  do  not  know  of  any  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  has  tried 
to  do  so  much  to  restore  human  dignity 
to  its  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  owe  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dan- 
iels] and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  a  great  deal  of  commenda- 
tion for  bringing  this  legislation  to  us. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  support  this  legislation  today  and  I 
am  sure  all  Americans  will  be  proud  of 
the  conduct  and  the  behavior  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
major  change  in  financing  vocational 
rehabilitation  under  H.R.  8310  under  the 
present  section  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  the  formula  for  allotting 
funds  Is,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green]  pointed  out  during 
hearings  on  the  bill,  extremely  complex. 
What  this  bill  proposes  to  do  Is  simplify 
the  complex  formula  under  which  section 
2  funds  are  disbursed  to  the  States. 

Under  present  law,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  share  in  expendi- 


tures made  under  a  State  plan.  An  al- 
lotment percentage  for  each  State  is  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  State.  The  total  amount 
made  available  to  a  State  is  computed 
by  multiplying  the  population  of  the 
State  by  the  square  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment percentage.  Within  this  allot- 
ment, the  Federal  Goverrmient  reim- 
burses a  certain  percentage  of  the  State's 
expenditure.  The  variable  Federal 
share  ranging  from  70  to  90  percent  is 
determined  by  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8310  the 
financing  will  be  made  infinitely  simpler. 
The  committee's  proposal  is  that  only 
two  factors  be  taken  into  consideration, 
population  and  per  capita  income.  The 
squaring  of  the  per  capita  income  is 
eliminated. 

This  bill  raises  Federal  contribution  to 
State  programs  to  75  percent  in  a  two- 
step  process.  At  present,  the  Federal 
share  of  State  programs  varies  from  50  to 
70  percent.  Written  into  the  bill  is  a 
provision  that  no  State  receive  less  than 
its  1965  allotment. 

H.R.  8310  authorizes  $300  million  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  $350  million  in  fiscal 
1967,  and  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  for  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a  provision  au- 
thorizing $80  million  in  fiscal  1966,  $104 
million  in  fiscal  1967  and  $117  in  fiscal 
1968  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $21  million 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  proj- 
ect grants  to  the  States  to  aid  them  in 
starting  new  projects  in  order  to  im- 
prove and  extend  rehabilitation  services 
provided  under  section  3  of  the  present 
act. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  new  grant 
program  for  construction  and  the  ini- 
tial staffing  of  workshops  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities  established  either  by 
State  agencies  or  private  rehabilitation 
groups  who  are  approved  by  the  States. 
The  amount  of  money  authorized  for 
these  grants  is  $1.5  million  in  fiscal  1966; 
$7  million  in  fiscal  1967  and  $9  million 
in  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  major 
changes  in  the  bill  in  terms  of  financing 
vocational  rehabilitation.  As  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  before  the 
special  subcommittee  on  education,  mir- 
acles have  been  wrought  in  this  field. 
Yet,  more  remains  to  be  done  and  with 
your  help  more  will  be  done. 

By  voting  today  for  this  bill  you  are 
investing  in  America's  future.  Every 
dollar  spent  to  rehabilitate  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  Americans  is 
returned  many  times  to  the  Treasury  in 
the  form  of  increased  taxes. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  that  this  bill 
has  received  such  strong  support  from  so 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  our  political  system  that 
we  can  differ  on  some  things  but  in  other 
areas  all  Members  of  Congress  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  This  is  one  area 
where  we  can  agree  that  we  have  a  good 
program,  which  with  your  help  can  be 
made  more  effective.  , 
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Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
and  well-thought-out  pieces  of  special 
educational  legislation  to  come  before 
this  Congress  this  year. 

It  is  true  that  other  measures  will  have 
more  massive  impact  upon  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  this  Nation,  or  will  be 
more  widely  publicized.  However,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  represent  one  of  the  most 
significant  and,  potentially,  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  efforts  at  improve- 
ments in  the,  field  of  special  education. 

This  bill  would  be  meritorious  even  if 
it  only  expanded  our  45-year-old  pro- 
gram of  restoring  the  disabled  to  gain- 
ful employment  to  the  200,000  persons 
per  year  level  requested  earlier  this  year 
by  President  Johnson.  However  this  bill 
goes  far  beyond  that  point,  to  break  new 
ground  and  provide  for  major  improve- 
ments and  expansion  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  measure,  Fed- 
eral financing  of  the  program  will  be 
liberalized;  new  programs  will  be  en- 
couraged to  include  many  of  those  seri- 
ously disabled  persons  not  now  included 
in  the  program ;  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  new  workshops  and  related  fa- 
cilities will  be  aided  and  encouraged ;  the 
facilities  for  training  of  persons  entering 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  field  and 
centralized  research  and  data  processing 
will  be  made  more  readily  available. 

As  one  with  a  longtime  interest  in,  and 
personal  knowledge  of,  the  operation  of 
vocational  workshops  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  make  note  of  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  that  will  expand  and  improve 
the  operations  of  these  workshops. 

The  bill  provides  five  new  programs 
that  should  enable  the  workshop  concept 
to  break  through  present  difficulties. 

These  new  programs  provide  for :  First, 
grants  for  improved  training  programs 
in  workshops ;  second,  grants  for  the  con- 
struction and  stafl5ng  of  workshops; 
third,  grants  to  improve  the  level  and 
quality  of  services  in  existing  workshops; 
fourth,  the  use  of  outside  experts  In  Im- 
provement of  workshop  operations,  and 
fifth,  the  establishment  of  a  body  that 
will  set  standards  for  their  operation. 

Among  these  programs  is  one  that  will 
provide  for  exiJerimentation  in  the  use 
of  residential  workshops.  Another  espe- 
cially significant  feature  is  the  provision 
for  assistance  in  staffing  these  facilities, 
which  will  help  to  break  the  bottleneck 
now  encountered  as  a  result  of  a  shortage 
of  trained  and  qualified  personnel. 

I  also  think  it  especially  noteworthy 
that  the  bill  compares  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  closely  with  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program  that  has  been  so  successful  in 
retraining  persons  who  have  been  under- 
employed or  unemployed. 

The  provision  that  trainees  may  re- 
ceive stipends  while  undergoing  training 
will  do  much  .to  assist  disabled  persons 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  take 
part  In  the  program,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls. 

Another  breakthrough  provides  for 
rehabilitation  on  the  basis  of  handicap 
rather  than  on  that  of  need,  widening 
the  range  in  which  such  services  can  be 


offered.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  this  type  of  program  is  that  it 
recognizes  all  persons  as  potentially  con- 
tributing members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  many 
benefits  I  have  outlined,  and  because  of 
the  others  inherent  in  this  bill,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  and  pass  H.R. 
8310,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1965. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
welcome  the  chance  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  8310,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove our  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  an  outstanding  program  un- 
der this  general  legislation  in  Oklahoma, 
and  it  has  helped  tremendously  to 
strengthen  our  citizenship  and  build  a 
better  economy. 

The  enlargement  of  the  program  is 
soundly  justified  by  the  record  of 
achievement  in  the  past,  and  this  bill 
should  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  important  legislation 
is  before  the  House  today  and  I  wish  the 
Members  to  know  that  I  am  strongly  in 
supportof  H.R.  8310. 

This  legislation  affects  disabled  peo- 
ple in  every  congressional  district 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate fact  of  life  that  disability 
strikes  at  all  ages,  in  all  income 
groups,  in  all  geographical  sectors.  It 
affects  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  it  has 
its  worst  impact  among  those  who  live  in 
poverty,  for  studies  have  shown  that  dis- 
abling conditions  are  more  frequent 
among  those  who  are  the  poorest. 

I  expressed  my  concern  for  the  need 
for  new  legislation  in  this  field  early  this 
year.  Along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
and  others,  I  introduced  the  administra- 
tion bill,  H.R.  6971.  The  bill  before  the 
House  today,  H.R.  8310,  reflects  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  plus  several  amend- 
ments to  broaden  and  strengthen  tills 
legislation. 

For  several  years,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I  have  reviewed  the 
plans  and  progress  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  One  result  of  this 
is  that  I  have  become  quite  aware  of  the 
present-day  inadequacies  of  the  1954  leg- 
islation vmder  which  the  program  oper- 
ates. Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
those  11  years,  as  we  have  seen  in  our 
annual  reviews  in  connection  with 
appropriations. 

However,  it  is  time  to  give  this  im- 
portant national  effort  for  handicapped 
people  a  better  legislative  base,  one  that 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  many 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  Federal-State  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  a  successful  ven- 
ture between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  For  45  years  this  pro- 
gram has  steadily  Improved  in  effective- 
ness, to  the  point  where,  during  fiscal 
year  1965,  more  than  130.000  disabled 
men  and  women  received  a  variety  of  re- 
habilitation services  and  were  placed  In 
useful  employment. 


This  is,  without  question,  one  of  the 
most  constructive  uses  we  could  make  of 
the  tax  dollar.  Thousands  of  these  men 
and  women  had  been  dependent  upon 
public  welfare  programs  because  they 
were  disabled  and  unable  to  work.  To- 
day, instead  of  being  dependent,  they  are 
working  the  same  as  their  nonhandi- 
capped  friends  and  instead  of  requiring 
public  funds,  they  are  paying  taxes  which 
help  support  every  governmental  activity 
in  our  cities.  States,  and  national  life. 

Under  the  remarkable  leadership  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  there 
has  been  developed  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram of  research  and  training  which 
complements  and  supports  the  service 
program  of  the  States  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  voluntary  organizations 
serving  the  disabled  throughout  the 
United  States.  From  this  research  pro- 
gram we  are  securing  new  knowledge  and 
new  methods  which  make  it  possible  to 
rehabilitate  disabled  people  who  had  no 
hope  of  restoration  until  recent  years. 
In  many  instances  the  task  of  putting 
these  new  procedures  to  work  is  speeded 
up  by  demonstration  grants  to  commu- 
nity groups  and  State  agencies. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  people  has  been 
enhanced  by  several  such  demonstration 
projects.  These  have  given  imaginative 
new  ideas  to  the  community  and  have 
bolstered  the  entire  community  effort  for 
the  handicapped  youths  and  adults  of 
my  own  State. 

For  example,  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  at  present  is  working  on  a  plan 
to  expose  their  students  in  technical  and 
industrial  design  to  the  needs  of  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  better  equipment. 
What  is  urgently  needed  here  are  in- 
ventive minds  to  seek  better  prosthetic 
appliances,  specialized  assistive  devices, 
and  other  mechanical  aids  for  handi- 
capped people.  By  turning  the  minds  of 
these  promising  students  to  this  special 
field,  there  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
improved  devices  will  be  developed,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  of  these  future 
leaders  in  our  industrial  life  will  gain  an 
understanding  of  disability  and  rehabili- 
tation that  they  could  not  have  secured 
in  any  other  way. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  induce 
many  States  to  play  a  lot  more  respon- 
sible role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their 
own  disabled  people.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  proper  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  I  am  concerned— to 
point  out  national  needs,  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  other  encovuragements  to 
the  States  to  meet  these  needs,  and  to 
invite  their  wholehearted  cooperation  in 
discharging  the  obligations  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  disappointed  at 
the  level  of  State  support  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  We  have  the  same  proportion  of 
seriously  disabled  people,  in  relation  to 
our  population,  as  any  other  State.  Yet 
for  several  years,  Rhode  Island  has  not 
produced  the  State  funds  needed  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  Federal  fvmds 
available  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  Rhode 
Island's  failure  to  provide  an  additional 
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$178,000  In  State  funds  meant  that  the 
State  lost  more  than  $270,000  in  Federal 
funds.  In  other  words,  close  to  a  half 
million  dollars  of  funds  for  this  important 
program  were  lost  to  the  disabled  citizens 
of  Rhode  Island  last  year. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
situation  is  even  worse.  Despite  my 
urging,  it  appears  that  my  own  State  will 
have  only  about  $517,000  appropriated 
for  vocational  rehabilitation,  where  the 
amount  should  be  $642,000  in  State 
funds  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  under  present  law.  As  a  re- 
sult. Rhode  Island  again  will  lose 
money — this  time  amounting  to  about 
$188,000. 

With  the  passage  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today — and  I  personally  feel  quite 
confident  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
this  important  bill — the  loss  of  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
Rhode  Island  will  be  even  greater.  I  am 
told  that,  with  the  limited  State  funds 
available,  Rhode  Island  will  lose  around 
$325,000  in  Federal  grant  funds  this 
year  under  this  new  law. 

Knowing  the  widespread  and  urgent 
need  for  this  kind  of  special  assistance 
among  our  disabled  people  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  find  this  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation and  I  fervently  hope  that  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  will  assume  its  full  re- 
sponsibility for  fully  measuring  up  to  the 
needs  of  its  own  citizens  and  demon- 
strating this  responsibility  by  the  funds 
it  appropriates. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  special 
penalties  attached  to  being  a  disabled 
person  in  Rhode  Island  or  any  other 
State.  I  believe  that  the  disabled  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  overcome  their  handi- 
caps, become  active,  interested  citizens 
again,  and  be  employed  at  useful  jobs 
like  all  our  other  adult  citizens. 

I  believe  that  handicapped  children 
and  youth  should  be  able  to  approach 
their  adult  years,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  working  world  with  confidence 
in  their  State  government  and  their 
Federal  Government  as  instruments  for 
providing  the  special  services  they  need 
to  be  good  and  useful  citizens. 

I  believe  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
should  become  an  active  partner  with 
the  many  fine  voluntary  agencies  and 
institutions  we  have  in  that  State  for 
serving  the  handicapped. 

I  think  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
should  appropriate  enough  funds  to  en- 
able it  to  serve  effectively  as  a  service- 
giving  rehabilitation  resource  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  substance  to  State 
leadership  in  bringing  together  volun- 
tary groups,  the  Federal  Government  and 
everyone  else  who  can  help  fashion  better 
lives  for  seriously  disabled  young  people 
and  adults.  Therefore,  I  hope  that, 
among  the  many  other  benefits  of  this 
legislation,  it  will  serve  to  stimulate  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  Rhode  Island 
for  the  welfare  of  its  handicapped  citi- 
zens. The  improved  Federal  financing, 
the  introduction  of  new  programs  to 
meet  special  needs — all  these  should  be 
a  powerful  incentive  for  all  States — and 
I  hope  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
will  be  among  the  leaders  in  this  impor- 
tant work  within  a  few  years. 


To  do  less  than  this  is  to  practice  the 
falsest  kind  of  shortsighted  economy. 
Over  and  over  again,  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  has  shown  that 
these  disabled  men  and  women,  once  they 
are  rehabilitated  and  returned  to  em- 
ployment, pay  far  more  in  taxes  than  it 
costs  to  rehabilitate  them.  Detailed 
studies  have  shown,  for  example,  that 
for  every  Federal  dollar  spent  to  re- 
habilitate a  disabled  person  in  this  pro- 
gram about  $5  is  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  taxes  paid  by  the  disabled 
person  as  a  worker.  Much  the  same  dol- 
lar benefits  accrue  to  State  governments, 
so  that  State  treasuries  benefit  from  this 
program.  We  are  considering,  then,  a 
field  of  work  which  combines  sound  eco- 
nomics with  the  finest  aspirations  we  can 
have  for  our  fellow  man.  We  serve  a 
high  humanitarian  cause  when  we  re- 
habilitate disabled  people,  for  self-sup- 
port and  independence  are  the  essence  of 
personal  dignity. 

H.R.  8310  would  establish  a  new  and 
simplified  system  of  financing  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  This  simplifica- 
tion is  long  overdue.  It  will.  In  addition, 
provide  additional  Federal  funds  which 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
total  program  and  make  It  possible  to 
rehabilitate  many  more  thousands  of 
handicapped  people  during  the  next  3 
years. 

The  bill  will  authorize  a  new  program 
of  construction  to  increase  the  number 
of  rehabilitation  centers,  workshops,  and 
special  facilities  serving  the  handi- 
capped. We  have  an  urgent  need  for 
more  centers  and  workshops  in  this 
country,  and  to  expand  and  improve  the 
ones  we  already  have.  Tills  bill  will  meet 
this  vital  need  and  will  assist  commu- 
nity and  State  groups  which  operate  such 
facilities  by  also  offering  assistance  with 
initial  staffing  and  initial  equipment. 

The  proposals  for  workshop  Improve- 
ment in  this  bill  are  certain  to  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  what  we  do  for 
severely  handicapped  people  in  the 
United  States.  Experience  has  shown 
the  need  for  more  workshops  and  for 
improvement  in  the  professional  and 
operational  aspects  of  the  workshop 
function.  The  disabled  men  and  women 
who  need  services  in  workshops  represent 
some  of  our  most  difficult  rehabilitation 
problems,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
restoring  people  eventually  to  employ- 
ment. This  comprehensive  national  ap- 
proach to  workshops  will  enable  volun- 
tary agencies  and  State  agencies  to  ap- 
proach this  task  more  efficiently  and 
more  broadly  during  the  next  10  years. 
H.R.  8310  will  add  two  other  provisions 
to  the  law  which  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  work  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration.  One  of  these  is  the 
establishment  of  an  intramural  research 
program,  to  complement  the  extramural 
research  grant  program  which  has  been 
carried  out  for  the  past  10  years.  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  to  actively  collabo- 
rate with  other  scientists  on  certain 
selected  projects  where  collaborative  ef- 
fort is  essential  to  success,  to  Initiate 
investigations  in  certain  fields  where  the 


grant  process  is  not  the  most  effective  or 
efficient  approach  to  a  problem. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  provision 
to  establish  a  National  Data  Service  in 
Rehabilitation,  using  modern  automated 
data  systems  to  collect,  store,  analyze,  re- 
trieve and  disseminate  research  informa- 
tion, and  a  great  variety  of  other  data 
essential  to  rehabilitation  programs  in 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  includes  many  other  important 
features — a  system  of  grants  to  expand 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  a  2- 
year  program  of  statewide  planning  in 
each  State,  the  establishment  of  a  3-year 
National  Commission  on  Architectural 
Barriers  to  the  Handicapped  and  several 
other  technical  amendments  which  will 
improve  the  operation  of  both  the  public 
program  and  the  cooperating  voluntary 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
8310.  I  hope  that  every  Member  will  see 
in  this  bill  a  new  hope  for  the  future  for 
thousands  of  his  constituents  who  today 
are  the  victims  of  disability.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  House  express  its  concern 
for  these  disabled  men  and  women  by 
voting  unanimously  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8310,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  are 
based  upon  recommendations  made  by 
President  Johnson.  They  were  designed 
to  expand  and  modernize  this  estab- 
lished Federal -State  program  through 
which  States  and  localities  are  helped  to 
bring  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  their  physically  and  mentally  disabled 
residents.  After  extensive  hearings  in 
Washington  and  several  communities  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  sub- 
committee, under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon,  report- 
ed out  a  bill  which  incorporated  many 
suggestions  that  came  from  national  and 
local  organizations  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  the  State  agencies  and 
the  many  private  organizations  and 
agencies  working  in  behalf  of  disabled 
young  people  and  adults. 

The  program  began  in  1920  as  a  simple 
effort  to  place  handicapped  people  in 
available  jobs.  Major  amendments  in 
1943  and  1954  provided  authority  for  the 
cooperative  Federal-State  program  as  It 
oi>erates  today.  Since  1954,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Miss  Mary  Switzer, 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  program  have 
grown  significantly.  Fifty -seven  thou- 
sand i>eople  were  rehabilitated  in  1954. 

By  1965  this  number  had  grown  to 
more  than  130,000  men  and  women  reha- 
bilitated and  placed  in  useful  employ- 
ment. Federal  and  State  funds  made 
available  for  this  program  have  grown 
gradually  as  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies have  developed  public  support  for 
their  activities,  and  as  trained  per- 
sonnel have  become  available  to  man  the 
varied  services  that  are  involved  in  re- 
storing disabled  people  to  maximum 
physical  and  mental  capacity,  in  train- 
ing them  and  placing  them  in  remunera- 
tive work  that  is  suitable  to  their  abili- 
ties and  capacities. 
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President  Johnson  decided  to  enhance 
the  mission  and  the  effectiveness  of  this 
established  antipoverty  program,  and  to 
recommend  that  the  Congress  give  it 
tools  to  work  with  so  that  rehabilitations 
could  reach  and  exceed  200.000  each  year. 
To  accomplish  this,  various  amendments 
to  the  program  are  outlined  in  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  designed : 

First,  to  simplify  the  allotment  formula 
for  distribution  of  funds  on  a  population 
and  per  capita  income  basis,  and  to  in- 
crease Federal  matching  to  a  flat  75 
percent  by  1967  and  subsequent  years ; 

Second,  to  provide  incentive  financing 
for  development  of  new  services,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  projects  serving  the 
disabled  with  particularly  severe  disabil- 
ities— such  as  people  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind ; 

Third,  to  assist  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  new  rehabilitation  work- 
shops and  facilities: 

Fourth,  to  provide  improved  training 
programs  for  people  in  existing  and  new 
workshops  and  facilities ; 

Fifth,  to  begin  a  concerted  effort  to  re- 
move architectural  barriers  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  handicapped  people; 

Sixth,  to  encourage  statewide  planning 
so  that  by  1975  States  will  have  so  de- 
veloped their  programs  and  planned  serv- 
ices as  to  reach  all  disabled  who  can 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  reforms  are  long 
overdue.  This  program  is  one  of  the 
most  humanitarian  and  economically 
valuable  social  efforts  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  House  this  year. 
Handicapped  people  who  are  rehabili- 
tated are  taxpayers  and  do  not  remain 
tax  consumers  on  public  assistance  or 
other  forms  of  public  relief.  No  one  has 
estimated  the  dollars  they  return  to  State 
and  local  treasuries  in  taxes  paid,  but 
conservative  figures  show  that  for  every 
single  Federal  dollar  spent  for  rehabili- 
tation, they  return  $5  to  the  Treasury  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  this  Congress 
I  introduced  and  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf,  where  some 
of  our  deaf  young  people  will  receive 
technical  training  and  preparation  for 
remunerative  employment.  Many  of 
these  young  people  will  be  clients  of  the 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  which  will  prepare  them  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  technical  prepa- 
ration, and  which  will  help  them  to  find 
the  employment  that  their  training  will 
have  fitted  them  for. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation — 
HR.  8092— that  would  benefit  the  dis- 
abled with  respect  to  extraordinary  costs 
of  transportation  they  must  incur  in  get- 
ting to  and  from  work.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  be  giving  consideration  to 
this  and  other  legislation  which  will  en- 
courage this  courageous  segment  of  our 
population,  the  handicapped,  to  find  and 
keep  Jobs  despite  the  disabilities  that  they 
have  had  to  overcome. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1965". 

AXTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION;    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)    Sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"authorization  of  appropriations  for  grants; 

PURPOSES  for  which   AVAILABLE 

"Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  as  provided  in  this  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  States  In  reha- 
bilitating handicapped  Individuals  so  that 
they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  In  gainful 
employment  to  the  extent  of  their  capabili- 
ties, thereby  increasing  not  only  their  social 
and  economic  well-being  but  also  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Nation. 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  section  2  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  the  siun  of  $300,000,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  the  sum  of  $350,- 
000.000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  the  sum  of  $400,000,000. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der section  3.  relating  to  grants  to  States  to 
assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  projects 
for  innovation  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jvme  30,  1967.  the  sum  of  $7,000,000.  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the 
sum  of  $9,000,000. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  (A) 
under  section  4(a)(1)  for  research,  demon- 
strations, training,  and  tralneeshlpe;  (B)  un- 
der clause  (2)  (A)  of  section  4(a)  for  plan- 
ning, preparing  for,  and  initiating  8p>eclal 
programs  to  expand  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services;  and  (C)  under  clause  (2) 
(B)  of  section  4(a)  to  meet  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive vocational  rehabilitation  program  In  each 
State,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the 
sum  of  $80,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  the  sum  of  $104,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the 
sum  of  $117,000,000. 

"(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABIL- 
ITATION SERVICES 

"Sbc.  a.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  besirlng  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1(b)  for  meeting  the  cost  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  as  the 
product  of  (1)  the  population  of  the  State 
and  (2)  its  allotment  percentage  (as  defined 
In  section  11  (h) )  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  cor- 
responding products  for  all  the  States.  The 
allotment  to  any  State  under  the  preceding 
sentence  which  Is  less  than  the  amount  such 
State  was  entitled  to  receive  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby  re- 
quired being  derived  by  proportionately  re- 
ducing the  allotments  of  each  of  the  remain- 
ing States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re- 
maining States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  that  amount. 

"(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  (determined  as  provided 
in  section  11(1))  of  the  cost  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  under  the  plan  for 
such  State  approved  under  section  5,  Includ- 


ing expenditures  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan,  except  that  the  total  of  such 
payments  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year,  and  except  that 
the  amount  otherwise  payable  to  such  State 
for  such  year  under  this  section  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
expenditures  from  non-Federal  sources 
(except  for  expenditures  with  respect  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  to  pajmiente 
under  section  3)  during  such  year  under 
such  State's  plan  are  less  than  such  expendi- 
tures under  such  plan  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965. 

"GRANTS   TO    STATES    FOR,  INNOVATION    OF 
VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION    SERVICES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to 
assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums 
as  the  product  of  (A)  the  population  of  the 
State  and  (B)  Its  allotment  percentage  (as 
defined  In  section  11(h))  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States.  The  allotment  to  any  State  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  Is  less  than  $5,000  (or  such  other 
amount  as  may  be  specified  as  a  minimum 
allotment  In  the  Act  appropriating  such 
sums  for  such  year)  shall  be  increased  to 
that  amount,  the  total  of  the  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of 
the  remaining  States  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

"(2)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  such  State  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  approved  projects  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  (Including  their  ad- 
ministration) under  the  State  plan  which  (A) 
provide  for  the  development  of  methods  or 
techniques,  which  are  new  In  the  State,  for 
providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
for  handicapped  individuals,  or  (B)  are 
specially  designed  for  development  of,  or 
provision  for,  new  or  expanded  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  groups  of  handi- 
capped individuals  having  disabilities  which 
are  catastrophic  or  particularly  severe.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  any  project  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  only  if  the  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  section  6  includes  such 
project  or  is  modified  to  include  It. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  any  payment  Is  made  with 
resj)ect  to  such  project  from  an  allotment 
under  this  section.  To  the  extent  permitted 
by  the  State's  allotment  under  this  section, 
such  payments  with  respect  to  any  project 
shall  be  equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  for  the  first  three  years  and 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
for  the  next  two  years,  except  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  State,  such  payments  may  be 
less  than  such  percentage  of  the  cost  of  such 
project. 

"(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  from  an 
allotment  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  cost  with  respect  to  which  any  pay- 
ment Is  made  under  section  2." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  in  effect  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1965,  except  that  payments 
may  be  made  from  a  State's  allotment  under 
section  3  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  any  project  approved  under  such 
section  before  July  1,  1965.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  for  the  period  for  which  such 
project  was  approved  and  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  such  section  at  the  time  of 
such  approval. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF    REHABILITATION    FACILITIES; 
WORKSHOP       improvement;        EXPERIMENTAL 

projects;      removal      of      architectural 

barriers 

Sec.  3.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
13  as  section  17,  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 12  the  following  new  sections: 

"grants  for  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops 
"Sec.  13.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,   1965,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized   to  make  grants  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  construction  of  public 
or  other  nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities.     Such  grants  may  be  made 
only  for  projects  for  which  applications  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 
"(b)   To  be  approved,  an  application  for 
a   grant   for   a   construction   project  under 
this  section  must — 

"  ( 1 )  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  (A)  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  ten  years  after  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  project  it  will  be  used  as  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  workshop  or  rehabilita- 
tion facility,  (B)  sufficient  funds  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  project,  and 
(C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  of  the  project  Is  completed, 
for  Its  effective  use  as  a  workshop  or  rehabil- 
itation facility,  as  the  case  may  be; 

"(2)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
plans  and  specifications  which  comply  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  mini- 
mum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  relating  to  safety  standards  for 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities; 

"(3)  be  approved,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  designated  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 5(a) (1); 

"(4)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reason- 
able assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor In  the  performance  of  work  on  any 
construction  aided  by  payments  pursuant 
to  any  grant  under  this  section  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  construction 
project  in  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(d)  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  for  a  construction  project 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve, from  any  appropriation  available 
therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c);  the  amoimt  so 
reserved  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  In  case  an  amend- 
ment to  an  approved  application  is  approved 
or  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project  is  revised 
upward,  any  additional  payment  with  re- 
spect thereto  may  be  made  from  the  appli- 
cable allotment  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  amendment  or  revision  is 
approved. 

"(e)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  section, 
the  workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility  shall 
cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  work- 
shop or  rehabilitation  facility,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 


applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  workshop 
or  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  workshop  or  facility  is 
situated)  of  the  workshop  or  facility,  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  workshop  or 
facility. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  the  Initial  staffing 
of  any  workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility 
constructed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  (whether  or  not  such  construc- 
tion was  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
imder  this  section)  by  covering  part  of  the 
costs  (determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  of  compensation  of 
professional  or  technical  personnel  of  such 
workshop  or  facility  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  such  workshop  or  facility  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  four  years  and  three 
months  after  the  month  in  which  such  oper- 
ation conunenced.  Such  grants  with  respect 
to  any  workshop  or  facility  may  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  such  opera- 
tion commenced,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  first  year  thereafter,  45  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter, 
and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  thereafter. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  (1)  to  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  as  provided  In  section 
5(a)  (1)  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  de- 
termining the  State's  needs  for  workshops 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  and  (2)  upon 
application  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  so  designated  for  such  State, 
to  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, or  organizations  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  planning  workshops 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  and  the  services 
to  be  provided  thereby. 

"(h)  Payment  of  grants  under  subsection 
(f)  or  (g)  may  be  made  (after  necessary 
adjustment  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such 
Installments  and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  section  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968;  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  section 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  for  pajrment  with  respect  to  con- 
struction projects  approved  or  Initial  staffing 
grants  made  under  this  section  prior  to 
July  1,  1970. 
"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  'construction'  Includes  construction 
of  new  buildings,  acquisition  of  existing 
buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling,  altera- 
tion, and  renovation  of  existing  buildings 
and  initial  equipment  of  such  new,  newly 
acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered,  or 
renovated  buildings; 

"(2)  the  'cost'  of  construction  includes  the 
cost  of  architects'  fees  and  acquisition  of 
land  In  connection  with  construction,  but 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  offsite  improve- 
ments; 

"(3)  a  project  for  construction  of  a  work- 
shop may  include  such  construction  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  residential  accom- 
modations for  use  In  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  indi- 
viduals or  such  other  categories  of  handi- 
capped individuals  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate. 


"workshop  improvement 
"Grants  for  projects  for  training  services 
"Sec.  14.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  public  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding training  services  to  handicapped  In- 
dividuals in  public  or  other  nonprofit  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

"(2)  (A)  Training  services,  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  shall  include  training  in 
occupational  skills;  related  services,  includ- 
ing work  evaluation,  work  testing,  provision 
of  occupational  tools  ,and  equipment  re- 
quired by  the  Individual  to  engage  in  such 
training,  and  Job  tryouts;  and  pa3rment  of 
weekly  allowances  to  Individuals  receiving 
such  training  and  related  services. 

"(B)  Such  allowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
two  yeEirs,  and  such  allowances  for  any  week 
shall  not  exceed  $25  plus  $10  for  each  of  the 
Individual's  dependents,  or  $65,  whichever  Is 
less.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
allowance  for  any  individual,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  individual's  need  for 
such  an  allowance,  including  any  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  receipt  of  training 
services,  the  extent  to  which  such  an  allow- 
ance will  help  assure  entry  into  and  satis- 
factory completion  of  training,  and  such 
other  factors,  specified  by  the  Secretary,  as 
will  promote  such  individual's  fitness  to  en- 
gage in  a  remunerative  occupation. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  for 
a  project  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only 
on  his  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose 
of  such  project  is  to  prepare  handicapped 
individuals  for  a  remunerative  occupation, 
(B)  the  individuals  to  receive  training  serv- 
ices under  such  project  will  Include  only  in- 
dividuals Who  have  oeen  determined  to  be 
suitable  for  and  in  need  of  such  training 
services  by  the  State  agency  or  agencies  desig- 
nated as  provided  in  section  5(a)  (1)  of  the 
State  In  which  the  workshop  or  rehabilita- 
tion facility  Is  located,  (C)  the  full  range  of 
training  services  will  be  made  available  to 
each  such  individual,  to  the  extent  of  his 
need  for  such  services,  and  (D)  the  project, 
including  the  participating  workshop  or  re- 
habilitation facility  and  the  training  serv- 
ices provided,  meet  such  other  requirements 
as  he  may  prescribe  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes   of  this  subsection. 

"Workshop  improvement  grants 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  workshops  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  to  analyze,  improve,  and 
Increase  their  professional  services  to  the 
handicapped,  their  business  management,  or 
any  other  part  of  their  operations  affecting 
their  capacity  to  provide  employment  and 
services  for  the  handicapped. 

"(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
modeling, or  altering  any  building. 

"(3)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
"Technical  assistance  to  workshops 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  with  State  vocational 
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rehabilitation  agencies  or  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  workshops. 

"(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 
"National  Policy   and   Performance   Council 

"(d)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Policy  and  Performance 
Council,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  appoint  one  of  the  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  appointed 
members  shall  be  selected  from  among  lead- 
ers in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  or  work- 
shop fields.  State  or  local  government,  and 
business  and  from  among  representatives  of 
related  professions,  labor  leaders,  and  the 
general  public.  Each  appointed  member 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  terna  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  except  that,  of  the  twelve 
members  first  appointed,  three  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  tv/o  years,  and  three 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  None  of  such  twelve  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  untU  a 
year  has  elapsed  after  the  end  of  his 
preceding  term. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  (A)  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  policies  and 
crlter'a  to  be  used  by  him  In  determining 
whether  "or  not  to  make  grants  under  sub- 
section (a);  (B)  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  workshop  im- 
provement and  the  extent  to  which  this  sec- 
tion Is  effective  in  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose: and  (C)  perform  such  other  services 
with  respect  to  workshops  as  the  Secretary 
may  request. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  technical,  administra- 
tive, and  other  assistance  as  It  may  require 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(4)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  grant 
under  this  section  to  any  workshop  or  re- 
habilitation facility  which  does  not  comply 
with  safety  standards  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  making  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  for  making  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law. 


"waiver  of  STATEWIOENESS  SEQtnSEMENTS  FOB 
LOCALXY  FINANCED  ACTrviTT 

"Sec.  15.  In  the  case  of  any  activity  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  is  likely  to 
assist  in  promoting  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  substantially  larger  numbers  of 
handicapped  individuals  or  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  individuals  with  particular 
types  of  disabilities  In  a  State  or  States,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  compliance,  with  respect 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  services  fur- 
nished as  part  of  such  activity,  with  the  re- 
quirement of  section  5(a)(3)  that  the  plan 
be  in  effect  in  all  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  to  the  extent  and  for  such  period 
as  may  be  provided  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him,  but  only  If  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  is  met  from 
funds  made  available  by  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  (Including,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  such  regulations,  funds  con- 
tributed to  such  subdivision  by  a  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Individual). 

"NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ARCHirECTTniAL 
BARRIERS  TO  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Commission  on  Archi- 
tectural Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Handicapped,  consisting  of  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws.  The  fifteen  appointed  members 
shall  be  representative  of  the  general  public, 
and  of  private  professional  groups  having 
an  Interest  in  and  able  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  architectural  problems  which  im- 
pede the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  deter- 
mine how  and  to  what  extent  architectural 
barriers  Impede  access  to  or  use  of  facilities 
In  buildings  of  all  types  by  the  handicapped; 
(2)  determine  what  Is  being  done,  especially 
by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and 
groups  having  an  Interest  In  and  a  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  to  eliminate  such 
barriers  from  existing  buildings  and  to  pre- 
vent their  incorporation  Into  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  future;  and  (3)  prepare  plans 
and  proposals  for  such  further  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of  ready 
access  to  and  full  use  of  facilities  In  build- 
ings of  all  types  by  the  handicapped.  Includ- 
ing proposals  for  bringing  together  in  a  co- 
operative effort,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  already  working  toward  that  goal  or 
whose  cooperation  is  essential  to  effective 
and  comprehensive  action. 

"(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  special  advisory  and  technical  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  and  to  establish  such 
committees,  as  may  be  useful  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions,  to  make  studies,  and  to  con- 
tract for  studies  or  demonstrations  to  assist  it 
in  performing  Its  functions.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  Commission  such 
technical,  administrative,  and  other  assist- 
ance as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  special  advisory  and  technical  ex- 
perts and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Commission,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  submit  a  final  report  of  its  activ- 


ities, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  to  the  Secretary  for  transmission  by 
him  together  with  his  reconunendatlons  to 
the  President  and  then  to  the  Congress.  The 
Commission  shall  also  prepare  such  interim 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section." 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN- 
NING TO  EXPAND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  34(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  where  It 
first  appears  therein  and  Inserting  it  imme- 
diately after  "the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants". 

(2)  Clause  (2)  of  section  4(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read:  "(2)  (A)  to  States  and 
public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and 
agencies  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, preparing  for,  and  Initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  those  States  where,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  such  action  holds 
promise  of  yielding  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated, except  that  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1970, 
shall  not  be  available  for  grants  under  this 
clause,  and  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  for  grants 
under  this  clause  shall  remain  available  for 
such  grants  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1971, 
and  (B)  to  States  (but  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year)  to  meet  the 
cost  of  planning  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  each  State,  with  a  view  to  achieving 
the  orderly  development  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  in  the  State  (including 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided  by 
private  nonprofit  agencies) ,  and  making  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  available  to 
all  handicapped  individuals  in  the  State  by 
July  1,  1975.  except  that  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  prior  to  July  1, 
1965,  or  ending  after  June  30,  1967,  shall  not 
be  available  for  grants  under  this  clause,  and 
sums  appropriated  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1965,  and  ending  June  30.  1967,  for 
grants  under  this  clause  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  such  grants  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1968." 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4(d)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than 
subsection  (a)(2))"  after  "under  this  sec- 
tion" where  It  first  appears  therein,  and  by 
striking  out  "under  this  section"  where  it 
next  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "thereunder". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30, 1965. 

RAISING   OF   LIMITATIONS    ON   TRAINING 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  34(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Grants  for 
training  and  traineeships  under  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  include  training  and 
traineeships  In  physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bilitation, physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audlology,  re- 
habilitation nursing,  rehabilitation  social 
work,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  rehabilita- 
tion psychology,  rehabilitation  counseling, 
recreation  for  the  ill  and  handicapped,  and 
other  specialized  fields  contributing  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section for  furnishing  to  an  Individual  any 
one  course  of  study  extending  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  four  years". 

(b)  Section  7(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  37  (a)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
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all  that  follows  "any  one  course  of  study" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  a  period 
In  excess  of  four  years,  and  such  training, 
instruction,  fellowships,  and  traineeships 
may  be  in  the  fields  of  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation,  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audlol- 
ogy, rehabilitation  nursing,  rehabilitation 
social  work,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  re- 
habilitation psychology,  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling, recreation  for  the  ill  and  handicapped, 
and  other  specialized  fields  contributing  to 
vocational  rehabilitation;  and". 

DELETION    OF   ECONOMIC    NEED   AS   REQIHREMENT 
FOR    SERVICES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  41)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any 
such  Individual  found  to  require  financial 
assistance  with  respect  thereto,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  11(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(except 
where  necessary  In  connection  with  deter- 
minations of  eligibility  or  nature  or  scope 
of  services) ". 

research    and   INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1965,  section 
7(a)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  37(a)  )  Is  amended  by  deleting 
paragraph  (1);  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(2) ,  (3) ,  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and 
(3),  respectively;  and  by  striking  out,  in  the 
paragraph  herein  redesignated  as  paragraph 
(3) ,  "as  to  the  studies,  investigations,  demon- 
strations, and  reports  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  other  matters". 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1965,  section  7  of 
such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  37)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  directly 
or  by  contract — 

"(1)  to  conduct  research,  studies,  Inves- 
tigations, and  demonstrations,  and  to  make 
reports,  with  respect  to  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  handicapped  individuals, 
development  of  their  potentialities,  and  their 
utilization  In  gainful  and  suitable  employ- 
ment; and 

"(2)  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  an 
Information  service,  to  make  available  to 
agencies,  organizations,  and  other  groups  and 
persons  concerned  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. Information  on  rehabilitation  re- 
sources useful  for  various  kinds  of  disability 
and  on  research  and  the  results  thereof  and 
on  other  matters  which  may  be  helpful  In 
promoting  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
Individuals  and  their  greater  utilization  in 
gainful  and  suitable  employment. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection." 

FLEXIBILITY    IN   STATE  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
35(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)(A)  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan, 
or  to  supervise  its  administration  In  a  poli- 
tical subdivision  of  the  State  by  a  sole  local 
agency  of  such  political  subdivision,  except 
that  where  under  the  State's  law  the  State 
blind  commission,  or  other  agency  which 
provides  assistance  or  services  to  the  adult 
blind.  Is  authorized  to  provide  them  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  such  commis- 
sion or  agency  may  be  designated  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  part  of 
the  plan  under  which  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  are  provided  for  the  blind 
(or  to  supervise  the  administration  of  such 
part  In  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
by  a  sole  local  agency  of  such  political  sub- 
division)  and  a  separate  State  agency  may 


be  designated  as  the  sole  State  agency  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  State  plan; 

"(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so 
designated  to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  or  (if  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A) )  so  much  of  the  State  plan 
as  does  not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind, 
shall  be  (1)  a  State  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vo- 
cational and  other  rehabilitation,  of  disabled 
individuals,  (11)  the  State  agency  adminis- 
tering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
education  or  vocational  education  in  the 
State,  or  (111)  a  State  agency  which  includes 
at  least  two  other  major  organizational  units 
each  of  which  administers  one  or  more  of 
the  major  public  education,  public  health, 
public  welfare,  or  labor  programs  of  the 
State; 

"  (2)  provide,  except  In  the  case  of  agencies 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (1)  — 

"(A)  that  the  State  agency  designated 
piu'suant  to  paragraph  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  if  two  are  so  designated )  shall  include 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  bureau,  division, 
or  other  organizational  unit  which  (1)  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  vocational  rehabil- 
itation, or  vocational  and  other  rehabilita- 
tion, of  disabled  Individuals,  and  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  such  State  agency,  (11)  has  a  full- 
time  director,  and  (111)  has  a  staff  employed 
on  such  rehabilitation  work  of  such  orga- 
nizational unit  all  or  substantially  all  of 
whom  are  employed  full  time  on  such  work; 
and 

"(B)(1)  that  such  unit  shall  be  located 
at  an  organizational  level  and  shall  have  an 
organizational  status  within  such  State 
agency  comparable  to  that  of  other  major 
organizational  units  of  such  agency  or  (11) 
In  the  case  of  an  agency  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  (11),  either  that  such  unit  shall 
be  so  located  and  have  such  status  or  that 
the  director  of  such  unit  shall  be  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  such  State  agency;  except  that. 
In  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  designated 
only  one  State  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  such  State  may,  If  It  so  desires, 
assign  responsibility  for  the  part  of  the  plan 
under  which  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices are  provided  for  the  blind  to  one  orga- 
nizational unit  of  such  agency  and  assign 
responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  plan  to 
another  organizational  unit  of  such  agency, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (2) 
applying  separately  to  each  of  such  units." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1967,  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  such 
amendments  shall  be  effective  on  such  earlier 
date  (on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  as  such  State  has  in  effect  an  ap- 
proved plan  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a). 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  DEAF 

Sec.  9.  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  41(a))  as  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second 
semicolon  "provision,  in  the  case  of  handi- 
capped individuals,  of  reader  services  for  such 
Individuals  who  are  blind  and  of  interpreter 
services  in  the  case  of  such  individuals  who 
are  deaf;". 

SERVICES    TO    DETERMINE    REHABILITATION 
POTENTIAL     OF    RECIPIENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
41(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  ";  except  that 
nothing  in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  or  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exclude  from  'vocational  rehabili- 
tation services'  any  goods  or  services  pro- 
vided to  an  Individual  who  is  tmder  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability  which  constitutes  a 
substantial  handicap  to  employment,  during 
the  period,  not  in  excess  of  eighteen  months 


in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  is  mentally 
retarded  or  has  a  disability  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Secretary,  or  six  months 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  with  any  other 
disability,  determined  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  be  neces- 
sary for,  and  which  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  ascertaining  whether  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  such  individual  will  be 
rendered  fit  to  engage  In  a  remunerative 
occupation  through  the  provision  of  goods 
and  services  described  in  subsection  (a), 
but  only  if  the  goods  or  services  provided  to 
him  during  such  period  would  constitute 
'vocational  rehabilitation  services'  Lf  his  dis- 
ability were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would 
be  a  'handicapped  individual'  under  such 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  expenditures 
made  after  June  30.  1965,  under  a  State  plan 
approved  vmder  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

MANAGEMENT     SERVICES     AND     SUPERVISION     OF 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec  11.  Effective  July  1.  1966,  section  11(a) 
(7)  Of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  41(a)  (7) )  as  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  type  of  small  busi- 
ness operated  by  the  severely  handicapped 
the  operation  of  which  can  be  improved  by 
management  services  and  supervision  pro- 
vided by  the  State  agency,  the  provision  of 
such  services  and  supervision,  alone  or  to- 
gether with  the  acquisition  by  the  State 
agency  of  vending  stands  or  other  equipment 
and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies;  and". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Section  4(d)  (3)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  34(d) 
(3) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council  or  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  including  travel 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently." 

(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4(a), 
the  second  sentence  of  section  5(d)(1),  the 
first  sentence  of  section  4(d)(2),  section 
5(a)(4),  the  paragraphs  of  section  7(a)  re- 
designated (by  section  7  of  this  Act)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3),  the  portion  of  section 
11(a)  preceding  paragraph  (1),  paragraph 
(8)  of  section  11(a),  section  11(b),  and  so 
much  of  section  11(c)  as  precedes  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  of  such  Act,  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "physically  handicapped  Individuals" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "handicapped 
Individuals". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  4(d)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"physically  handicapped"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "handicapped". 

(3)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Physically  Handicapped"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Handicapped"  and 
by  striking  out  "handicapped  individuals" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "individuals". 

(c)  Section  11(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "severely  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
severely  handicapped". 

(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "remunerative"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "gainful". 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  section  11(1)    of  the 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(I)  The  term  "Federal  share'  for  any 
State  shall  be  equal  to  Its  Federal  share  as 
determined  hereunder  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  plus  one-half  the  dif- 
ference between  such  share  and  75  per  cen- 
tum." 

(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1966.  such  section  11(1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'Federal  share'  means  75 
per  centum." 

Mr.  DANIELS  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  services  and  facili- 
ties provided  under  such  programs,  par- 
ticularly for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  groups  presenting  special  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 486,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


698)    which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1742)  to  authorize  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  agreements  of  the  International  Banlc  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 


AUTHORIZING  U.S.  GOVERNOR  TO 
AGREE  TO  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENTS  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  494,  Rept.  No. 


AMENDING   TITLES   10  AND  37. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  495,  Rept.  No.  699) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7843) 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  survivors  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  on  active 
duty  to  be  paid  for  his  unused  accrued 
leave.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


VIFTNAM 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  last  month  I  traveled 
to  South  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  a  factfinding  tour.  Upon 
returning  from  that  country  I  made  the 
following  observation  concerning  teach- 
ins  and  demonstrations  in  this  country 
against  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam : 

The  Vletcong.  North  Vietnam,  and  Red 
China  are  able  to  capitalize  propaganda-wise 
on  such  activities.  They  create  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  many  that  America  will  stay.  They 
are  detrimental  to  an  eventual  peaceful 
solution.      They    have    the    effect    of    en- 


couraging the  Communists  and  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 
American  boys  are  dying  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Many  more  will  lose  their  lives  in  the 
next  few  months.  Even  if  I  disagreed  with 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  I  would  find 
some  other  way  to  Influence  my  Govern- 
ment's policy  rather  than  have  the  stain  of 
American  blood  on  my  hands.  This  Is  a 
harsh  conclusion,  but  It  is  true. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  newspapers,  has  articu- 
lated this  problem  in  a  very  forceful  and 
outstanding  manner  in  an  editorial  on 
June  29,  1965.  It  is  even  more  timely 
today  than  when  written  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Members  without  further 
comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  this  edi- 
torial of  June  29,  1965,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  in  the  daily  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ON 


THE      PRESIDENT'S       SPEECH 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  proud  of  the 
leadership  demonstrated  by  our  Presi- 
dent yesterday  when  he  conducted  his 
White  House  press  conference. 

The  President  demonstrated  his  great 
desire  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the 
world.  He  ix)inted  out  that  we  have 
learned  many  bitter  lessons  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  These  experi- 
ences have  caused  us  to  be  involved  in 
great  conflicts  with  other  nations  who  do 
not  understand  our  representative  form 
of  government. 

President  Johnson  recognizes  the  am- 
bitiousness  of  the  Communist  nations, 
and  he  is  taking  definite  steps  to  see  that 
we  maintain  a  strong  nation  so  that  we 
can  be  independent  in  the  future. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  President 
to  see  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
maintained.  He  instructed  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  present  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
questing that  the  United  Nations  employ 
all  of  its  resources,  energies,  and  im- 
mense prestige  to  find  ways  to  halt 
aggression  and  bring  about  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

America  has  always  been  a  peace-lov- 
ing nation,  and  President  Johnson  yes- 
terday reemphasized  our  desire  to  main- 
tain peace  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
my  hope  we  can  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. 


SCURRILOUS    POSTHUMOUS    AT- 
TACK BY  DREW  PEARSON 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  12  of  this  year,  I  took  the  floor  to 
defend  our  colleague,  the  late  T.  A. 
Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  against  the 
scurrilous,  posthumous  attack  by  Drew 
Pearson. 

Among  the  responses  I  received,  was 
a  letter  from  the  vice  president  of  Her- 
cules Powder  Co.,  Mr.  J.  R.  L.  John- 
son, Jr..  which  establishes  once  again 
that  Pearson  and  the  truth  are  strangers, 
that  he  has  no  compunction  against  ly- 
ing if  it  suits  his  ugly  purpose. 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter  further  estab- 
lishes this  well-known  point  and  I  in- 
sert it  now  with  his  permission  for  all 

to  see. 

Hercules  Powder  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  July  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Waggonner:  Thank  you  for  In- 
cluding In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  12,  1965.  your  remarks  concerning  Drew 
Pearson's  article  entitled  "Chemical  Com- 
panies Versus  Water  Bill." 

Hercules  Powder  Co.  has  a  plant  at  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  which  Is  located  in  the  Seventh 
District.  I  know  of  no  water  pollution  prob- 
lem at  that  location  and,  so  fax  as  I  can 
determine,  no  one  from  this  company  has 
ever  talked  to  the  late  T.  Ashton  Thompson 
concerning  problems  of  water  pollution  or  his 
position  on  proposed  water  pollution  legis- 
lation. 

Hercules  has  been  concerned  with  water 
pollution  problems  for  many  years  and  has 
spent  substantial  sums  of  money  studying 
and  eliminating  these  problems  at  its  vari- 
ous plant  locations.  This  company  has  also 
followed  proposals  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  dealing  with  this  problem.  We  feel 
that  some  legislation  Is  needed  but  from  our 
study  of  Senator  Muskie's  proposal  and  the 
revisions  proposed  to  S.  4  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  we  feel  that  the  modified 
bill  suggested  by  the  House  version  is  supe- 
rior and  should  be  the  one  adopted  if  any 
Federal  legislation  is  considered  to  be  needed 
at  this  time. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  setting  the 
record  straight  on  Drew  Pearson's  article. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.. 

Vice  President. 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  CONTINUES 
THE  BATTLE  FOR  REASONABLE 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
knowledge  no  man  has  done  more  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  reasonable  interest 
rates  for  the  American  people  than  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman. 

Chairman  Patman  reiterates  his  views 
on  tight  money  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  American  Legion  magazine  in  a  de- 
bate with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 


[Mr.  Brock].  The  title  of  the  article 
is  "Should  We  Have  Lower  Interest  Rates 
and  More  Credit  Available?"  Chairman 
Patman  takes  the  "yes"  position,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  takes  the 
typical  Republican  "no"  ix)sition.  In 
other  words.  Chairman  Patman  advo- 
cates a  credit  policy  that  would  expand 
the  Nation's  economy,  while  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  advocates  a  policy 
that  would  shut  out  most  Americans  in 
their  drive  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  Legion  article  Mr.  Patman  points 
out  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  home- 
owner should  have  to  i>ay  for  a  house  and 
then  pay  a  second  time  to  cover  the  in- 
terest payments.  This  is  sound,  well- 
founded,  and  logical  reasoning;  and  if 
om*  Nation  follows  a  pattern  of  reason- 
able interest  rates  such  as  those  sug- 
gested by  Chairman  Patman,  we  can  look 
forward  to  prolonged  prosperity. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  swing  to  high  interest  rates 
and  a  tight  money  policy.  The  former 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Walter  W.  Heller, 
warned  in  a  recent  speech: 

Economic  gains  probably  will  slow  down 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  in  1966  and 
these  developments  could  dampen  economic 
spirits  and  lead  to  a  high  level  stall  •  •  • 
not  a  recesssion  but  a  marked  slowdown  with 
a  rise  in  unemplojrment,  falling  profit  mar- 
gins, and  a  cutback  in  plans  for  capital  ex- 
pansion. 

There  is  one  guaranteed  way  to  make 
certain  that  Mr.  Heller's  prediction  be- 
comes a  fact,  and  that  is  to  follow  the 
advice  set  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  and  the  rest  of  the  Repub- 
licans who  advocate  a  policy  of  making  it 
hard  for  Americans  to  purchase  the  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 

for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  American 

Legion  article  discussing  interest  rates: 

Should  We  Have  Lower  Interest  Rates  and 

More  Credit  Available? 

The  question  that  is  posed  is  like  asking 
whether  a  man  who  has  been  without  ade- 
quate nourishment  needs  food. 

The  American  Legion  took  sides  on  the 
question  when  Its  founders  wrote  the  pre- 
amble to  its  constitution,  which  sets  forth 
.  \  purposes.  No.  6  reads:  "To  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the 
masses." 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  changed 
from  its  well-conceived  creation  in  1913  to 
an  absolute  autocracy  of  the  classes  against 
the  masses  in  1965.  It  Is  now  controlled  by 
private  bankers.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Congress  do  not  fix  our  volume  of 
money  and  Interest  rates.  This  is  done  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  autocracy,  which  pro- 
claims that  it  Is  Independent — independent 
of  the  executive  and  congressional  arms  of 
the  Government,  yes — but  not  Independent 
of  the  money  powers  in  New  York. 

If  the  Fed  for  the  past  two  decades  had 
worked  In  the  interest  of  the  American  pub- 
lic as  hard  as  it  has  for  private  banking 
interests,  our  interest -bearing  national  debt, 
heading  toward  $325  billion,  would  be  at 
least  $50  billion  less  today — it  might  even 
have  been  cut  in  half.  Our  carrying 
charges  on  that  debt,  which  run  pretty  close 
to  a  billion  dollars  a  month,  or  $250  million 
a  week,  or  around  $35  million  a  day,  would 
be  halved  if  we  were  merely  to  revert  to  the 
pre-Elsenhower  Interest  rates  of  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman days. 


Instead,  the  Fed  has  caused  man-made  re- 
cessions or  depressions  every  3  or  4  years 
by  raising  interest  rates  arbitrarily,  tighten- 
ing money  capriciously,  thereby  robbing  the 
masses  and  enriching  the  classes. 

Think  of  the  schools  and  hospitals  that 
could  be  built,  the  area  redevelopment  in 
city  and  countryside,  the  idle  factory  wheels 
that  could  be  turning  and  the  jobs  that  could 
ensue  if  the  excess  $6  billion  annual  carry- 
ing charge  we're  paying  on  the  national 
debt  were  turned  into  the  productive  econ- 
omy of  America. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should 
have  lower  interest  rates.  I  think  it's  a  dis- 
grace that  when  we  buy  a  house  or  build 
a  school  on  long-term  credit,  we  actually  pay 
at  least  twice  for  them.  High  interest 
charges  on  our  mortgages  are  responsible. 
And  isn't  it  rather  silly  for  all  the  folks  In 
town  to  pay  once  for  the  building  of  the 
schoolhouse.  and  once  again  to  the  bankers 
in  interest  for  merely  renting  money  for  its 
construction? 

Americans  are  paying  extortionate  Interest 
rates  which  will  aggregate  over  $75  billion 
In  Interest  charges  during  1965.  This  means 
that  the  consumer  Is  paying  far  too  much 
for  the  privilege  of  owning  an  automobile, 
a  washing  machine,  or  a  split  level. 

Legionnaires,  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
autocracy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
those  who  control  it.  It  must  have  its  power 
thwarted  for  the  good  of  nearly  200  million 
Americans  whose  pockets  are  being  picked. 

Wright  Patman. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  buyer  virtually  had  to 
pay  cash  for  a  car  or  a  house,  for  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  borrow  money  at  any 
price.  Today,  almost  everything  is  bought 
on  credit  because  the  American  people  have 
saved  their  money  and  deposited  it  in  banks 
where  it  can  be  \ised  by  others  while  It's 
there. 

In  other  words,  because  the  citizens  of  this 
country  have  produced  for  their  families  and 
saved  for  their  security,  and  because  our 
banking  system  has  become  so  capable  in 
providing  that  these  savings  do  not  Just  sit 
there  but  are  used  constantly  and  securely 
for  even  more  production  and  thus  even 
more  savings,  we  have  created  a  truly  great 
society. 

The  key  word  is  savings.  When  you  and 
I  save  money,  we  put  it  in  the  bank.  If 
someone  else  wants  to  use  it,  you  do  not 
lend  these  savings  free.  Nobody  is  going 
to  risk  his  money  for  less  than  he  can  make 
In  a  SEife  investment.  That  is  why  Federal 
restrictions  on  interest  are  difficult,  at  best, 
and  dangerous. 

Because  money  is  basically  like  any  other 
conunodlty,  to  make  It  cheap  we  have  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  it.  In  the  1940's  we 
were  producing  for  war  and  consuming  little 
at  home.  We  had  laws  limiting  wages,  in- 
terest rates,  and  prices.  Later,  we  expanded 
production  of  consumer  goods  while  not 
Increasing  the  supply  of  money.  The  pres- 
sure eased  and  laws  on  prices,  wages,  and 
finally  interest  rates  were  repealed.  If 
Washington  had  chosen  to  keep  a  ceiling  on 
interest,  the  Government  could  have  done 
so  only  by  dramatically  adding  to  the  supply 
of  money  and  forcing  prices  of  goods  up. 

In  effect,  we  were  required  to  lmp>ose 
price  controls  because  there  was  more  money 
available  than  there  were  goods  on  which  to 
spend  it.  Obviously,  in  a  free  economy, 
prices  would  rise  in  such  a  situation  until 
the  excess  cash  was  sopped  up.  The  result 
would  have  penalized  the  poorer  people  who 
had  no  savings  and  limited  incomes.  Thus, 
the  law  was  passed  imposing  ceilings  on 
wages  and  prices. 

Higher  prices  literally  destroy  the  savings 
of  people.  Those  on  fixed  Incomes  such  as 
social  security  or  pensions  are  hurt  first. 
If  the  condition  worsens,  they  soon  find  they 
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cannot  afford  even  basic  necessities.  Wid- 
ows, whose  husbands  had  bought  Insurance 
once  considered  adequate,  have  diflQculty 
meeting  bills.  For  these  reasons  our  Gov- 
ernment decided  we  could  not  afford  the 
self  delusion  of  laws  setting  arbitrarily  low 
Interest  ceilings.  Rather,  the  people  through 
their  State  governments  attacked  excessive 
charges  with  usury  laws. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  want  to  manage  one 
sector  of  the  economy,  such  as  the  cost  of 
money,  then  we  must  manage  the  rest 
through  wage  and  price  controls.  Thus,  the 
opportunity  for  all  to  earn  and  to  save  Is 
reduced.  If  we  refuse  the  alternative  of 
wage  and  price  controls,  then  we  allow  and 
even  encourage  massive  price  Increases. 
Here,  too,  the  opportunity  for  those  less  for- 
tunate to  live  decently  is  reduced.  The  price 
of  wishful  thinking  on  Interest  rates  is  too 
high.  Our  freedom  Is  too  dear  to  lose 
through  lack  of  self  discipline  and  individual 
responsibility. 

Bill  Brock. 


THE  1ST  CAVALRY  DIVISION  (AIR- 
MOBILE) FROM  FORT  BENNING, 
GA. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
all  other  news  is  overshadowed  by  the 
sobering  reports  from  Vietnam.  The 
war  has  taken  on  new  proportions  and 
this  Nation  must,  as  always,  rise  to  meet 
the  situation.  For  this  job.  the  job  upon 
which  may  well  rest  the  future  of  the 
free  world,  the  President  has  called  upon 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division — Airmobile — 
from  Port  Benning,  Ga.  The  newly 
formed  1st  Cavalry  is  a  merger  of  two 
of  this  country's  finest  outfits:  the  ex- 
perimental 11th  Air  Assault,  and  the 
famous  2d  Division — "second  to  none." 

The  people  of  my  district  are  proud  to 
have  provided  the  home  for  these  units 
and  the  proving  ground  for  the  air  mo- 
bile concept.  We  are  proud  to  have 
known  their  fine  commander,  General 
Kinnard. 

The  1st  Air  Cavalry  has  been  called 
to  Vietnam  because  it  is  trained  to  han- 
dle the  job  there.  The  job  that  they  do 
will  require  the  support  of  American 
courage  and  American  strength.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  this  Nation 
and  its  people  will  pledge  every  resource 
to  aid  these  boys  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
feat communism  in  southeast  Asia. 


CONCERN  WITH  AID  PROGRAM  TO 
SEND  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  TO 
VIETNAM  AS  INTERNS 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29 
of  this  year  I  rose  to  inform  this  body 
of  my  concern  with  an  AID  program 


which  proposed  to  send  some  20  college 
graduate  students  to  Vietnam  as  interns. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  I  was  most 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  these 
young  men.  AID,  I  noted,  was  vague 
about  this  aspect  of  the  matter  but  re- 
portedly had  said  that  the  Vietcong  usu- 
ally do  not  attack  AID  people.  I  con- 
trasted this  alleged  statement  with  a 
statement  by  President  Johnson  to  the 
effect  that  AID  workers  were  prime  tar- 
gets of  the  Conmiunist  terrorists. 

Now  I  have  been  saddened  to  learn  that 
one  of  these  young  men,  Theodore  M. 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  seriously  wounded  by  a  terror- 
ist bomb  while  serving  in  the  "intern" 
program  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  original  remarks  I  indicated 
that  better  uses  of  AID  funds  could  be 
found  than  the  financing  of  a  highly 
dangerous  and  poorly  conceived  program 
such  as  this.  I  hoped  that  AID  would 
drop  the  program  forthwith  before  any 
young  men  could  be  sent  to  Vietnam  un- 
der its  sponsorship.  Unfortunately,  my 
hopes  were  not  realized. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  has  happened. 
My  protest  was  not  heeded  and  these 
students  were  sent.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  should  recall 
the  remaining  students  immediately. 
We  are  at  war  and  everyone  knows  it. 
It  is  high  time  to  stop  this  amateurish 
and  ad  hoc  approach  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  let  our  best  professionals  get 
this  job  done. 

Now.  for  those  of  you  who  missed  this 
item  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday, 
I  will  read  the  item  that  appeared: 
Bomb  Wounds  U.S.  Sttdent 

Saigon.  July  26. — An  American  student 
from  the  University  of  California  was  seri- 
ously wounded  by  a  terrorist  bomb  last 
Thursday,  a  U.S.  spokesman  announced  to- 
day. 

He  said  the  student  was  Theodore  M. 
Smith,  24,  of  Fullerton,  Calif.,  1  of  19  stu- 
dents sent  to  Vietnam  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  June  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
U.S.  aid  operations. 

Smith  was  Injured  in  a  blast  at  the  home 
of  the  U.S.  AID  mission  representative  for 
Lamdong  Province,  about  100  miles  north- 
east of  Saigon,  where  he  was  staying.  No  one 
else  was  Injured. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  time  roUcall 
208  WB^  taken  I  was  in  conference  in 
my  office  with  officials  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Providence  on  important  busi- 
ness having  to  do  with  the  operations  of 
that  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  miscalculated  on  my 
timing  and  was  not  present  for  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  77. 
Had  I  been  present  my  vote  would  have 
been  against  recommittal. 


PICTURES  RECENTLY  TAKEN  OF 
MARS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  af- 
ternoon at  2:30,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
2318  Rayburn  Building,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  pictures  that  were 
recently  taken  of  Mars.  I  have  seen 
these  pictures;  I  saw  them  at  the  White 
House  this  morning.  Dr.  Pickering  and 
his  staff  are  coming  up  to  show  them  this 
afternoon. 

I  realize  we  have  important  business 
to  dispose  of  today,  but  those  of  you 
who  can  get  away  to  see  them  will  be 
very  well  rewarded.  I  should  point  out 
that  this  invitation  is  to  Members  of  the 
House  only,  and  not  to  the  staff. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  BANKING  CON- 
CENTRATION AND  CONTROL  IN 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  Legis- 
lature indicates  that  the  country  is  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  and 
alarmed  by  the  tremendous  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  hands 
of  little  cliques  which  control  the  enor- 
mous assets  of  huge  banks. 

The  Ohio  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  113  to  2,  directed  the  State's 
Legislative  Services  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  legality  and  propriety  of 
the  officers  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co., 
voting  the  bank's  own  shares  to  per- 
petuate their  own  control,  and  also  using 
the  bank's  trust  department  to  dominate 
many  major  corporations. 

Although  Ohio  law  bans  corporations 
from  voting  its  own  stock,  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  skirts  this  rule  by  assigning 
the  voting  rights  to  a  third  of  its  stock — 
which  it  holds  in  trust  for  various  es- 
tates— to  a  dummy  partnership  known 
£is  A.  A.  Welsh  &  Co. 

Through  this  same  device,  using  the 
economic  power  of  stock  held  for  various 
estates  by  its  trust  department,  this  bank 
has  placed  its  chairman.  George  Gund, 
and  its  president,  George  Karch,  on  the 
boards  of  43  corporations.  Through 
these  board  memberships,  they  either 
control  or  have  a  loud  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  companies  with  billions  of  dollars  in 
assets. 

Through  a  combination  of  these  posi- 
tions and  the  power  of  their  bank  to 
grant  or  deny  credit,  these  men  wield  vast 
economic  power  which  would  seem  to  be 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  our  economic  free  enterprise  system. 
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It  has  long  been  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  curb  and  prevent 
such  concentrations  of  power  of  life  and 
death  over  whole  industries  and  the  en- 
tire economy. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  previous  investigations,  has  spelled  out 
the  interlocking  directorates  and  close 
knit  relationships  through  which  the 
Nation's  banks  and  many  great  corpora- 
tions seem  to  be  banded  together  to  form 
a  mighty  confederation  which,  in  many 
economic  matters,  may  constitute  more 
power  than  that  held  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  this  threat  to  economic  liberty 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  should  join  the  investi- 
gation. 

Surely  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
a  responsibility  to  see  if  Ohio  banks  are 
violating  Federal  as  well  as  State  laws. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  a  duty 
to  require  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  and 
other  banks  to  make  full  disclosures  of 
their  operations,  and  to  determine 
whether  a  self -perpetuating  directorate 
is  serving  the  interests  of  the  depositors, 
or  their  own  seWsh  self-interests. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration should  require  banks  to  observe 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  National 
and  State  laws. 

State  and  Federal  authorities  should 
cooperate  to  assure  that  the  Nation's 
big  banks  are  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
not  a  group  of  economic  czars  who  con- 
sider themselves  above  the  law,  and  con- 
stantly devise  cute  tricks  to  evade  and 
ignore  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
statutes  enacted  to  regulate  them. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  July 
21,  1965  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
the  same  date  carry  excellent  and  timely 
articles  with  respect  to  the  Ohio  banking 
investigation. 

These  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 
July  21, 1965] 
Ohio  House  OK's  Bank  Stock  Study 
(By  John  E.  Bryan) 
A   resolution   to  investigate   banks,   espe- 
cially Cleveland  Trust  Co..  voting  large  blocks 
of  their  own  and  other  banks'  and  corpora- 
tions' stocks  was  passed  yesterday  in  the  Ohio 
house  of  representatives   by   a  vote  of   113 
to  2. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  In  the  house 
by  A.  G.  Lancione,  Democrat,  of  Bellaire,  and 
will  be  sponsored  In  the  senate  by  Senators 
Ray  T.  MUler,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Cuyahoga, 
and  Oliver  Ocasek,  Democrat,  of  Summit. 

The  resolution  requests  the  Legislative 
Service  Commission  "to  study  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  banks  holding  and  voting 
extensive  blocks  of  their  own  shares  and 
shares  of  other  banks  and  to  direct  the  State 
superintendent  of  banks  to  launch  an  Im- 
mediate Investigation   of  such  practices." 

It  notes  reports  that  Cleveland  Trust  "holds 
a  substantial  share  of  its  own  stock,  more 
than  33  percent,  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  and 
votes  such  stock  In  election  of  directors  and 
In  other  matters  of  corporate  management 
and  that  other  banks  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  follow  similar  practices." 

Representative  Lancione  and  Senators  Mil- 
ler and  Ocasek  said  "It  is  apparent,  in  some 
cases,  that  groups  of  men  have  seized  enor- 
mous ecoTiomic  power  through  either  open 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation  or 


because  of  loopholes  In  the  law  or  ambiguity 
In  existing  laws." 

They  added  it  had  been  asserted  In  Wash- 
ington that  purposes  of  the  far-reaching 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  has  been  cir- 
cumvented by  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  through 
A.  A.  Welsh  &  Co.,  a  partnership  nominee  of 
the  bank. 

The  legislators  stated  that  "A.  A.  Welsh 
not  only  has  legal  title  to  the  dominating 
shares  in  its  own  bank  but  also  has  legal 
title  and  votes  large  blocks  of  stock  in  the 
National  City  Bank  and  Union  Commerce 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  the  Firestone  Bank  In 
Akron,  and  banks  In  other  Ohio  cities. 

"A.  A.  Welsh  &  Co.  also  has  legal  title  to 
a  dominating  interest  In  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Sherwin-WlUlams  Co.,  the  Cleve- 
land-Clififs  Iron  Co.,  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 
and  many  other  prominent  Cleveland  cor- 
porations." 

A  Cleveland  Trust  spokesman  said  time 
was  required  for  studying  the  resolution 
before  making  comment,  possibly  today. 

President  George  F.  Karch  previously  had 
explained  that  the  purpose  of  A.  A.  Welsh  & 
Co.  is  for  eCacient  handling  of  numerous  ac- 
coimts,  including  those  set  up  by  individuals 
and  charitable  Institutions. 

He  termed  it  a  common  practice  among 
trust  companies  and  financial  institutions. 

The  other  spokesman  for  the  bank  said  this 
operation  Is  permitted  by  the  Ohio  act,  hold- 
ing securities  as  fiduciary,  passed  In  1945. 

The  legislators  pointed  out  that  Chairman 
George  Gund  of  Cleveland  Trust  and  Karch 
are  directors  of  43  corporations  and  in  most 
instances  occupy  these  offices  by  reason  of 
the  A.  A.  Welsh  &  Co.  holdings  of  stock  in 
these  companies. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
July  21,  1965] 

Study  To  CoNsroEB  Curbing  Banks  in 
Voting  Own  Stock 

Columbus. — A  study  of  the  State  banking 
laws,  with  a  view  toward  restricting  the  right 
of  banks  and  trust  companies  to  vote  their 
own  stock,  was  called  for  in  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  house  here  Tuesday. 

The  measure,  which  would  provide  for  a 
study  by  the  legislative  service  commission, 
was  sponsored  by  Democratic  leader  A.  G. 
Lancione,  of  Belmont  County. 

Senator  Ray  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Cleveland,  and  Senator  Oliver  Ocasek,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Akron,  will  sponsor  the  resolution 
in  the  senate. 

In  a  statement  Issued  In  connection  with 
the  resolution,  the  sponsors  made  It  clear 
that  their  proposal  was  aimed  at  the  giant 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Any  changes  In  the 
banking  laws  would  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  all  other  State  banks  and  trust 
companies,  however. 

Mr.  Lancione  said  the  study  group  should 
look  into  the  methods  and  devices  used  by 
the  banking  firms  to  not  only  control  the 
banks'  own  assets  but  to  control  other  large 
Industry. 

"It  Is  apparent,  in  some  cases,  that  groups 
of  men  have  seized  enormous  econornlc 
power  through  either  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  or  because  of  loopholes  In  the  law,"  the 
sponsor  said. 

Citing  Cleveland  Trust  as  "a  glaring  ex- 
ample," the  lawmakers  said  officers  of  that 
firm  have  circumvented  the  Federal  Bank 
Holding  Act  through  A.  A.  Welsh  &  Co.,  a 
partnership  nominee. 

The  Welsh  Co.,  they  said,  not  only  votes 
more  than  33  percent  of  the  bank's  stock, 
but  votes  "what  is  practically  control"  of 
many  of  Ohio's  big  corporations. 

In  addition  to  the  bank's  own  stock,  the 
sponsors  said  the  officers  hold  title  to  blocks 
of  stock  In  the  National  City  Bank  and 
Union  Commerce  Bank  of  Cleveland,  the 
Firestone  Bank  of  Akron  and  banks  in  other 
Ohio  cities.     The  partnership  nominee  firm 


also  has  legal  title  to  a  dominating  Interest 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Sherwln 
Williams  Co.,  the  Cleveland  Cliff  Iron  Co., 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  many  other  cor- 
porations, they  said. 

The  sponsors  also  asserted  that  two  offi- 
cers of  the  trust  company  are  directors  of  43 
corporations  by  reason  of  stock  holdings  in 
the  firms. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1965  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  ON  WHEAT  GROWERS 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUIvI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  which  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
contains  provisions  which  vitally  affect 
wheatgrowers  and  which  to  some  extent 
may  possibly  affect  consumers. 

It  is  wise  for  us  to  listen  when  a  single 
organization,  representing  both  the  in- 
terests of  farmers  and  the  interests  of 
consumers,  speaks  on  this  legislation. 
Such  an  organization  is  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States,  as  most  of  the  Members  know,  is 
a  national  federation  of  all  types  of  co- 
operatives— electric  co-ops,  farm  supply 
co-ops,  insurance  cooperatives,  and  co- 
ops handling  consumer  goods.  Its  presi- 
dent and  executive  director  Is  Jerry 
Voorhis,  a  former  Member  of  the  House. 

The  Cooperative  League's  directors, 
meeting  in  Chicago  July  19,  approved  the 
following  resolution: 

Considering  both  the  interests  of  consum- 
er and  producers,  the  Cooperative  League  be- 
lieves that  Congress  should  approve  the  John- 
son administration's  1965  wheat  proposals. 

This  bill  would  end  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment subsidies  on  wheat  sold  overseas.  To 
offset  this  cut  In  wheatgrowers"  Incomes — 
and  to  boost  them  a  bit — the  administration 
proposes  to  raise  the  price  that  millers  must 
pay  for  wheat  used  In  the  United  States. 
This  would  raise  the  cost  of  wheat  In  a  1- 
pound  loaf  of  bread  two-thirds  of  a  cent,  and 
it  would  raise  the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  pound 
of  white  flour  1  cent. 

Most  wheatgrowers  now  aren't  getting  the 
equivalent  of  a  5-percent  retiu-n  on  their 
farm  Investment  and  the  minimum  wage  for 
their  hours  of  work.  Under  the  bill,  they'd 
get  about  15  cents  more  for  the  average 
bushel  they  produce. 

The  consumer's  long-term  best  Interests 
lie  in  reasonable  and  relatively  stable  farm 
prices  that  adequately  compensate  producers. 
This  pending  legislation  would  assure  such 
prices.  We  appreciate  Secretary  Freeman's 
determined  effort  not  only  to  Increase  wheat- 
growers'  Incomes  but  also  to  alert  consumers 
to  the  limited  increases  in  flour  and  bread 
prices  which  are  Justifiable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Coopera- 
tive League  for  thus  considering  the  in- 
terests of  both  farmers  and  consumers 
and  for  striking  a  balance  on  this  bill. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  their  views  of  the 
league  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


THE  EYE  OF  MARINER  IV 

Mr.    CABELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  view- 
ing the  21  pictures  taken  of  Mars  by 
Mariner  IV.  That  "the  eye"  of  Mariner 
IV,  a  tiny  5-inch  vidicon  tube  which  took 
the  pictures,  was  developed  and  manu- 
factured by  General  Electrodynamics 
Corp.  of  Garland,  Tex.,  is  a  source  of 
considerable  pride  to  myself  and  my 
constituency. 

Garland  is  a  busy  suburb  of  Dallas, 
and  it  was  there,  less  than  10  years  ago, 
that  General  Electrodynamics  Corp.  was 
founded  by  its  president,  Francis  J. 
Salgo. 

This  small  industry,  which  has  grown 
in  its  9-year  history  from  a  5-man  staff 
to  more  than  200  men  and  women,  is  to- 
day one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  world  of  electronics. 

We  in  the  Dallas  area  take  particular 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  this 
company,  for  they  produce  vidicon  tubes 
for  Ranger,  the  Nimbus  weather  satel- 
lite, the  orbiting  astronomical  observa- 
tory, and  the  Surveyor  Moonlander. 

Heralded  from  coast-to-coast  by  tele- 
vision, newspapers,  and  periodicals, 
General  Electrodynamics  Corp.  shares 
In  the  growth  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
our  space  program. 

It  is  with  singular  pride  that  we  point 
to  just  a  few  facts  about  this  tiny  vidi- 
con tube.  It  survived  a  launch  environ- 
ment, traveled  325  million  miles,  with- 
stood temperatures  from  —40°  centi- 
grade to  a  —50'  centigrade,  then  9 
months  after  it  was  launched,  when 
turned  on.  it  operated  with  no  adjust- 
ments to  accomplish  exactly  what  it  set 
out  to  do.  It  photographed  the  red 
planet  Mars.  It  came,  it  saw,  and  it 
conquered;  and  since  antiquity,  that  has 
been  the  formula  for  success. 

It  is  with  considerable  national  pride 
that  we  honor  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  who  managed  the 
Mariner  program  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  They 
search  for  the  finest  in  equipment,  and 
they  have  found  that  this  excellence 
exists  today  in  the  small  companies  of 
the  United  States. 


CRIME— LET     US     DO     SOMETHING 
ABOUT    IT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker  once 
again  the  hue  and  cry  is  being  raised 
about  doing  something  with  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  bad  and  it 
appears  it  will  get  worse  before  it  gets 
much  better.    The  question  is  what  will 


we  do  about  it?    What  can  we  do  about 
it? 

While  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  the  improvement  of  criminal 
procedures  is  important,  it  shoula  be 
understood  by  all  who  know  anything 
about  the  problem  that  this  is  only  one 
facet  of  the  problem,  that  criminal  pro- 
cedures and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  look  toward  the  detec- 
tion of  crime  and  the  punishment  for 
crime.  Neither  the  detection  of  crime 
nor  the  punishment  for  crime  prevents 
crime. 

The  real  problem  is  how  do  we  pre- 
vent crime. 

Crime  prevention  can  be  accomplished 
by  no  single  way  or  method  or  system.  It 
requires  a  combination  of  many  activ- 
ities. 

First  and  foremost  is  moral  training. 
This  must  come  primarily  in  the  home 
and  in  the  church  and  synagogue.  It 
can  be  supplemented  in  the  schools. 
Second  is  a  matter  of  education — edu- 
cation which  will  not  only  teach  the 
youngsters  the  A  B  C's  or  the  three  R's 
but  will  also  teach  them  the  skills  that 
will  make  them  valuable  citizens  when 
they  reach  the  age  when  they  must  seek 
a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Lastly  and  just  as  important 
as  the  first  two  is  the  matter  of  policing 
the  community  so  as  to  deter  the  poten- 
tial criminal  from  committing  a  crime, 
to  arrest  him  when  attempting  the 
crime  and,  of  course,  arresting  him  and 
holding  him  for  court  action  when  a 
crime  has  been  committed. 

Moralists  tell  us  that  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  That  may  be  so.  But 
more  important,  money  can  be  the 
foundation  of  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  certainly  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime. 

Money  is  needed  for  education. 
Money  is  needed  for  training.  Money  is 
needed  for  police  protection.  Money  Is 
needed  for  crime  detection  and  for  crim- 
inal prosecutions. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  starved  on  all  counts 
and  insufficient  money  has  been  supplied 
to  the  District  for  those  purposes.  Our 
education  system  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  Our  training  system  is  just  about 
beginning  to  get  underway  in  the  Presi- 
dent's new  antipoverty  program.  I  hope 
it  will  be  successful.  Most  important  Is 
the  fact  that  we  have  never  had  a  suffi- 
ciently large  police  force  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  crime  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  I  believe  that  is  because 
Capitol  Hill  is  so  well  policed. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  just  proved 
my  point.  When  crime  got  out  of  hand 
on  its  subway  system,  a  policeman  was 
put  on  every  subway  train  during  the 
hours  when  crime  was  most  prevalent. 
The  result  is  almost  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  crime  on  the  New  York  City  sub- 
ways. The  same  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  There 
should  be  more  policemen,  there  should 
be  more  patrol  cars,  there  should  be 
more  police  dogs.  The  last  time  I  made 
that  statement  I  was  asked  does  that 
mean  putting  a  policeman  on  every  cor- 
ner.   My  answer  is  "Yes."    If  that  is 


the  only  way  to  prevent  crime  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  "let  us  put  a  police- 
man on  every  corner."  Of  course,  it  will 
cost  money,  but  it  will  be  worth  it. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from?  It 
will  have  to  come  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  District  of  Columbia  will 
never  be  able  to  raise  enough  money 
taxwise  or  otherwise  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  additional  burden.  We  should  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  it  and  do  it 
without  too  much  delay.  While  doing 
that  for  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Police  Force  should  also  be 
augmented  so  that  the  parks  are  con- 
stantly patrolled,  not  only  during  the 
daytime  but  when  the  patrol  is  needed 
most,  and  that  is  between  dark  or  sunset 
and  morning  of  the  next  day. 
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AMEiroMENTS  TO  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  bill  I  am  today 
introducing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of 
1965  was  enacted  into  law — Public  Law 
88-578.  Although  the  law  became  ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1965,  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  aspects  was  not  an- 
nounced until  March  9,  1965.  I  refer,  of 
coui'se,  to  the  various  fee  schedules  cov- 
ering entrance  to  and  use  of  Federal  rec- 
reation areas. 

A  flood  of  protest  poured  out  of  my 
congressional  district  following  the  fee 
schedule  announcement.  Businessmen, 
sportsmen,  ordinary  citizens  bitterly  de- 
nounced this  violation  of  long-estab- 
lished public  policy — a  policy  whereby 
public  lands  and  resources  are  developed 
and  conserved  for  the  public  and  used 
fully  and  freely  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  was  in  committee 
last  year,  I  sent  out  a  newsletter  to  my 
constituents  expressing  strong  opposition 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  legislation.  I 
called  attention  to  the  proposals  in- 
volving recreation  and  user  fees.  I  dis- 
cussed with  some  of  my  colleagues  the 
potential  danger  of  an  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  fee  schedules. 

The  fears  I  felt  then  have  been  real- 
ized. Fees  and  charges  have  been  ap- 
plied with  a  magnificent  disregard  for 
need  or  enforceability.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict it  seems  that  every  piece  of  Federal 
property  with  a  tree,  bush,  stream,  or 
picnic  table  thereon — however  remote — 
now  has  an  admission  or  user  charge. 
An  intolerable  situation  has  been  cre- 
ated. 

At  this  point,  let  me  emphasize  that 
although  I  disagree  with  certain  portions 
of  the  act,  I  must  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
participated  in  its  drafting  and  passage. 
for  I  laiow  they  acted  out  of  the  highest 
motivation  and  concern  for  the  national 
interest.    My  concern  is  not  primarily 


with  the  intent  of  the  act,  but  rather 
with  some  of  its  methodology  which  di- 
rects various  agencies  to  arrive  at  and 
administer  the  fee  schedules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  dropped  in 
the  hopper  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  entrance  admission  and 
other  recreation  user  fees  and  charges 
authorized  thereunder.  I  include  the 
bin  in  full  at  this  point: 

H.R. 10178 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  460Ir-5)  (a)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No  fee  of  any  kind 
shall  be  charged  by  a  Federal  agency  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  for  use  of  any 
waters"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "No 
fee  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  by  a  Federal 
agency  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  for 
use  of  any  waters  or  access  thereto.",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  third  paragraph 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

•No  entrance,  admission,  or  other  recrea- 
tion user  fee  or  charge  shall  be  established 
or  collected  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
the  collection  of  any  such  fee  previously  es- 
tablished shall  be  suspended,  unless  and  untU 
a  report  describing  such  fee  or  charge  has 
been  filed  with  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  following  the  date  of  such  filing  a 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  has  expired  without 
either  House  of  the  Congress  approving  a 
resolution  stating  In  substance  that  such 
House  does  not  favor  such  fee  or  charge. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  (1)  con- 
tinuity of  session  shall  be  considered  as 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die,  and  (2)  In  the  computation 
of  the  sixty-day  period  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  amends  section 
2(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  in  two  particulars. 
First,  where  present  law  would  prohibit 
any  charge  or  fee  for  use  of  waters,  this 
bill  would  add  the  words:  "or  access 
thereto." 

Such  amendment  would  permit  long- 
established  public  policy  to  continue  with 
respect  to  federally  constructed  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  In  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787,  Congress  said: 

The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  car- 
rying places  between  the  same  shall  be  com- 
mon highways  and  forever  free  without  any 
tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor. 

In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1962, 
Congress  repeated  and  expanded  this 
doctrine  when  it  said : 

The  water  areas  of  such  projects  shall  be 
open  to  public  use  generally  without  charge 
for  boating,  swimming,  bathing,  fishing,  and 
other  recreational  purposes. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  would  clarify  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  there  must  be  no 
charge  for  use  of  or  access  to  Federal 
waters. 

Section  2  would  return  jurisdiction  by 
Congress  to  a  portion  of  the  power  over 
the  establishment  and  charge  of  user  and 
entrance  fees  for  public  lands  and  waters. 
This  power  has  been  delegated,  unwisely 


in  my  opinion,  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

My  bill  uses  the  sound,  time-honored 
mechanism  spelled  out  in  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  which  permits  the  President 
to  make  orders  for  reorganizing  the  exec- 
utive department,  but  requires  that  these 
changes  be  filed  with  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

We  ask  no  more  than  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  to  Congress  any  proposed  fee 
schedules.  These  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive if  either  House  passes  a  resolution 
against  them  within  60  days.  I  believe  a 
serious  error  was  committed  when  this 
obligation  was  delegated  to  the  various 
executive  agencies.  Congress  must  do 
its  duty  to  the  people  by  retaining  some 
power  in  its  hands  over  this  matter. 

These  two  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
make  unmistakably  clear  that  Congress 
intends  to  jealously  guard  the  right  of 
our  people  to  fully  enjoy  public  lands  and 
waters  without  undue  charge.  We  will 
be  saying  there  Is  to  be  no  tampering 
with  public  policy  unless  and  until  Con- 
gress has  given  the  matter  serious  study 
and  review. 

When  he  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body,  the  distinguished 
Senator  Harris  pinpointed  the  contradic- 
tion between  these  entrance  fees  and  the 
administration's  war  on  poverty  and  the 
"See  the  USA"  programs.  How  can  we 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
rehabilitate  people,  and  then  make  en- 
joyment of  our  natural  resources  depend- 
ent on  wealth?  How  can  we  justify  en- 
couraging Americans  to  see  their  own 
country  first,  and  then  force  them  to  drop 
coins  in  the  box  every  time  they  turn 
around?    ^ 

ManvQjf  my  colleagues  have  already 
experieticed  the  results  of  these  fees. 
What  has  happened  in  my  district  has 
happened  in  theirs.  They  know  of  the 
thousands  of  impoverished  families  who 
can  no  longer  enjoy  the  natural  wonders 
of  our  great  country  because  they  can- 
not afford  these  entrance  and  user  fees. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  undo  the  damage 
that  has  been  done.  Let  us  revitalize  the 
public  policy  that  allows  everyone  free 
access  to  our  natural  resources,  and  let 
us  return  control  of  such  policies  where  it 
belongs — in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  are  rightly  and  deeply 
concerned  with  our  policies  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  an  area  of  interest  that  must,  by 
its  very  nature,  be  scrutinized  fully. 

It  is  most  distressing,  therefore,  when 
efforts  at  a  reasonable  discussion  are 
thwarted. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship the  statement  of  July  16,  1965,  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 


Laird],  chairman  of  the  House  Republi- 
can conference. 

It  deserves  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  I  insert  it  here: 

Statement  Prom  the  Office  of  Representa- 
tive Melvin  R.  Laird,  Repxtblican,  of  Wis- 
consin 

Has  critical  bipartisan  discussion  about 
our  policies  in  Vietnam  been  abandoned? 
It  would  seem  so  but  I  would  hope  not. 
Certainly  rational  debate  and  reasonable 
discussion  have  been  abandoned — not  by 
Republicans,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  Presi- 
dent's majority  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  fact  Is  Inescapable,  and  the  situation 
it  creates  is  deplorable. 

The  first  attempt  to  scuttle  bipartisan 
debate  occurred  on  June  30,  1965.  It  was 
Ignored  by  Republicans  in  the  hope  that  the 
Intemperate  remarks  in  that  speech  were  a 
mere  lapse,  an  accident,  and  not  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  silence  the  dialog,  impose  con- 
formity, and  obliterate  efforts  to  arrive  at 
an  informed  and  broadly  supported  policy 
toward  Vietnam. 
It  was  not  a  mere  lapse. 
Any  doubt  that  it  was  was  erased  on  July 
8.  1965  when  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  again  launched  a  vituperative  attack 
on  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  natural  reaction  to  the  tone  and  in- 
nuendo of  the  majority  leader's  two  recent 
speeches  would  be  to  reply  In  kind.  This 
would  be  the  natural  reaction — and  It  wovdd 
be  fully  justified. 

But  It  would  not  be  constructive. 
Republicans  could  adopt  similar  tactics 
and  join  personalities  rather  than  Issues. 
We  could  attempt,  for  example,  to  Impugn 
this  particular  spokesman's  credentials  to 
question  criticism  of  foreign  and  military 
policy.  For  the  Senate  Democratic  leader 
has  himself  contributed  to  the  "dialog" — 
though  not  always  In  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent— and  has  himself  participated  rather 
fully  in  publicly  questioning  some  of  the 
actions  taken  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  svispect  that  the  President  may  have 
wished  at  times  that  his  majority  leader  and 
kept  to  himself  such  suggestions  as  the 
neutralization  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator's  more  recent  statements  con- 
cerning Republican  contributions  to  the  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  are  confusing. 

It  would  seem  from  the  Senator's  remarks 
that  the  distinction  lietween  statesmanship 
and  political  chicanery  goes  no  further 
than  the  difference  in  party  labels  of  those 
making  the  remarks. 

If  a  Republican  advocates  a  particular 
course.  It  Is  politics  and  Irresponsible  poli- 
tics at  that.  If  a  Democratic  President  sub- 
sequently adopts  that  course,  It  Is  Instantly 
transformed  Into  statesmanship. 

The  President's  decision  last  February  to 
go  North  must  have  shocked  and  alarmed 
the  Senator,  for  on  "Meet  the  Press"  just  1 
month  before  (January  3) ,  the  Senator  said: 
"I  feel  just  as  strongly  that  we  cannot  carry 
the  war  Into  North  Vietnam  because  If  you 
carry  the  consequences  of  that  action  to  Its 
ultimate  conclusion,  It  means  war  with 
Communist  China,  and  a  situation  will  be 
created  which  will  be  worse  than  It  was  In 
Korea." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  the  suggestion  to  go  north  had  been 
made  by  some  Republicans.  It  was.  In  short, 
politics  then.  Only  later  did  it  become 
statesmanship. 

The  natural  and  certainly  justifiable  re- 
action to  the  Senator's  recent  statements 
could  proceed  along  these  lines. 

But  Republicans  have  proceeded  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  manner.  They  have 
shown  a  spirit  of  fairness  In  standing  up 
for  administration  policy  against  Democratic 
critics  of  that  policy.  In  this  spirit,  I  want 
to  correct  the  blatant  distortions  which  the 
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President's   majority   leader   of    the    Senate 
has  given  to  Republican  pronouncements. 

Senator  Mansfield.  "I  am  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  understand  public  expressions  from 
Republicans  tn  which  it  is  advocated,  in 
view  of  the  extent  of  the  air  and  naval  ac- 
tivity already  pursued  against  legitimate 
military  targets,  what  can  only  amount  to  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Vietnamese  by 
air  and  naval  bombardment — a  slaughter  of 
combatants  and  noncombatants  alike,  of 
friend  and  foe  alike." 

The  truth:  No  Republican  has  advocated 
the  "Indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Vietnam- 
ese." Some  Republicans  have  suggested  and 
still  suggest  the  more  effective  use  of  our  air 
and  naval  power  against  more  significant 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  President's  stated  objec- 
tive of  bringing  the  Comjnunlsts  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Our  suggestions  were  designed 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  the  slaughter 
of  American  soldiers  when  other  steps  are 
still  available. 

Senator  Mansfuxd:  "Now  one  can  advo- 
cate the  course  of  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
or  Peking  or  even  Moscow  and  with  or  with- 
out nuclear  weapons  for  that  matter — in 
short,  a  course  of  virtually  unrestricted  vio- 
lence as  a  suitable  way  for  the  United  States, 
to  achieve  some  worthwhile  end  1^  Viet- 
nam." 

The  truth:  Any  resemblance  between  the 
Innuendo  and  the  public  statements  of  any 
elected  national  official  In  either  party  Is 
so  remote  as  to  be  totally  nonexistent.  Such 
a  distortion  could  be  expected  from  an  over- 
zealous  freshman  assembljnnan  In  the  heat 
of  a  bitter  political  campaign,  but  surely  not 
from  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  In  the  world  In  a  discus- 
sion concerning  a  situation  that  contains 
within  It  the  gravest  consequences  for  the 
entire  world. 

Senator  Mansfield:  "And  one  can  say  too, 
I  suppose,  that  we  want  a  total  victory  In 
Vietnam,  but  we  want  It  at  bargain  base- 
ment rates  In  American  lives.  We  want  It 
by  firebombs  or  nuclear  bombs  and  lead  and 
steel  or  whatever  but  we  don't  want  any 
talk  about  paying  a  bitter  price  In  American 
lives  on  the  ground." 

The  truth:  No  Republican  since  the  Pres- 
ident's Baltimore  speech  of  April  7.  1965 
has  spoken  of  "total"  victory  In  Vietnam. 
None  has  proposed  using  nuclear  bombs. 
Many  Republicans  have  hoped  for  victory 
there,  as  did  President  Kennedy  when  he 
said  on  September  12,  1963.  "We  want  the 
war  to  be  won";  as  did  President  Johnson 
when  he  wrote  on  December  31,  1963,  to 
Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh.  "We  shall  maintain 
In  Vietnam  American  personnel  and  mate- 
rial as  needed  to  assist  you  tn  achieving  vic- 
tory": as  did  Secretary  Rusk  when  he  said 
on  April  29.  1963,  "We  have  no  doubt  of 
ultimate  victory."  By  victory.  Republicans 
and  these  Democrats  meant — not  the  mili- 
tary conquest  of  Vietnam — but  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  of  peace  and  security 
in  South  Vietnam  and  an  end  to  aggression 
against  It.  Republicans  do  want  to  attain 
the  national  objective  In  South  Vietnam 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  American  lives.  Call 
this  "bargain  basement  rates  In  American 
lives,"  If  you  will. 

Senator  Mansfield:  "And  I  suppose,  final- 
ly. Mr.  President,  one  can  say  that  negotia- 
tions are  bad:  that  you  can't  make  peace  by 
talking  with  the  Vletcong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  anyone  else  for  that  matter;  you 
can  only  make  peace  by  war  and  more  war." 
The  truth:  Every  Republican  statement  to 
which  the  Senator's  remarks  refer  were  ut- 
tered In  the  context  of  the  pursuit  of  nego- 
tiations. The  Senator  did  not  In  either 
statement — nor  could  he — directly  quote 
any  Republican  leader  as  having  called  for 
"total  victory"  as  having  said  "negotiations 
are  bad;"  as  having  stated  or  Implied  that 


"you  can  only  make  peace  by  war  and  more 
war." 

This  Republican  would  be  very  Interested 
In  seeing  any  quote  that  the  Senator  used 
upon  which  he  based  his  gravely  serious 
implications  and  charges. 

The  Senator's  statements  which  I  have 
quoted  were  all  contained  In  his  first  speech, 
that  of  June  30,  1965. 

They  were  met  by  Republican  silence. 

It  was  sincerely  hoped  that  by  Ignoring 
this  fantastically  distorted  presentation  of 
the  Republican  position  by  the  President's 
majority  leader,  responsible  discussion  could 
be  resumed  and  bipartisanship  In  foreign 
policy  could  be  restored. 

These  hopes  received  a  setback  on  July 
8,  1965  when  the  majority  leader  spoke  out 
again — taking  up  where  he  had  left  off — with 
the  same  inattention  to  what  had  actually 
been  said,  thus  making  efforts  at  reasonable 
discussion  impossible. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  re- 
spond, point  by  point  and  Item  by  Item,  to 
the  charges  and  Innuendoes  contained  In  the 
second  speech  for  they  are  cut  from  the  same 
artificial  cloth  as  the  first  statement. 

I  have  been  listening  In  vain  since  the 
speeches  of  the  majority  leader  for  some  voice 
of  moderation  from  someone  In  his  party — 
for  calm  and  objective  discussion  of  pro- 
posals made  by  some  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party. 

The  stakes  In  southeast  Asia  are  too  high 
for  any  responsible  official  to  seek  partisan 
advantage  fron'  the  situation  there.  Re- 
publicans who  speak  out  on  Vietnam  are 
pointing  out  the  course  of  action  which  they 
believe  will  promote  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. If  they  were  motivated  by  considera- 
tions of  political  gain,  they  would  offer  no 
suggestions.  They  would  simply  criticize  the 
consequences  of  administration  policy. 

I  still  hope  that  someone  in  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  the  value  of  debate  and 
discussion  of  foreign  policy  problems,  and 
that  Members  of  Congress  again  accord  to 
each  other  the  respectful  hearing  and  the 
reasoned  response  without  which  debate  can- 
not be  conducted. 


TALCOTT     BILL     TO     AID     FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation — H.R. 
10179 — for  the  important  twin  goals  of 
first,  protecting  U.S.  farmworkers  from 
the  depressing  effects  of  cheap  foreign 
agricultural  imports,  and  second,  im- 
proving the  status  of  foreign  farm- 
workers. It  would  place  Congress  on 
record  as  opposing  the  importation  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  which  is 
produced  by  low-wage  foreign  labor 
under  substandard  working  conditions. 

Titled  the  "International  Farm  Labor 
and  Working  Conditions  Act,"  my  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
upon  request,  to  conduct  investigations 
of  situations  involving  the  importation 
of  foreign  farm  products  to  determine  if 
they  were  produced  under  depressive  or 
substandard  labor  circumstances. 

If  the  Secretary  found  that  the  foreign 
workers  had  been  exploited,  he  would 
determine  the  amount  of  Import  duty 


which  would  be  necessary  to  remove  this 
unfair  cost  advantage.  He  would  submit 
his  report  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  whatever  action  it  might  deem 
appropriate. 

The  legislation  would  add  an  impor- 
tant new  dimension  to  our  international 
relations  by  imposing  import  duties  on 
agricultural  products  to  encourage  for- 
eign nations  to  elevate  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  their  farmwork- 
ers. It  is  a  unique  and  logical  extension 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Enactment  of  the  International  Farm 
Labor  and  Working  Conditions  Act 
would  open  the  way  to  preventing  for- 
eign growers  and  processors  from  realiz- 
ing enormous  profits  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products,  produced  with  low-wage 
labor  under  substandard  working  condi- 
tions, in  the  afiBuent  U.S.  market, 

I  urge  that  hearings  on  H.R.  10179 
be  scheduled  at  an  early  date. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  H.R. 
10179  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  Hit.  10179, 
THE  "International  Farm  Labor  and 
Working  CONDmoNs  Act,"  Introdtjced  in 
THE  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Burt  L.  Talcott  op  California's 
12th  District 

Enacting  clause  Institutes  the  "Interna- 
tional Farm  Labor  and  Working  Conditions 
Act. 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  declaration  of 
policy,  wherein  the  Congress  declares  It  a 
policy  to  correct  via  duties  those  Inequities 
which,  through  the  use  of  U.S.  commerce, 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  dignity  and 
welfare  of  foreign  workers  and  concomitantly 
on  domestic  workers. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  under  certain  conditions,  to  inves- 
tigate labor  conditions,  etc.,  in  countries 
exporting  agricultural  commodities  Into  the 
United  States.  Provides  for  public  hearings 
and  report  and  recommendation  as  to  reme- 
dial action  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  3(b)  sets  forth  the  criteria  (wage 
rates,  monetary  exchange)  upon  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  premise  his  report 
and  recommendation. 

Section  3(c)  provides  that  such  report  and 
recommendation  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  no  later  than  120 
days  after  the  application  for  Investigation 
Is  instituted. 

Section  4  defines  agricultural  commodity 
as  any  agricultural  product  Imported  In 
any  form. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  effective  date 
of  this  International  Farm  Labor  and  Work- 
ing Conditions  Act  shall  be  90  days  after  en- 
actment. 
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CURTAILMENT  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE 
TO  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
requested  an  accounting  by  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  of  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  Post  OfiBce  Department  in  their 
curtailment  of  service  to  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States. 


I  called  for  this  accounting  in  view  of 
the  many  complaints  that  have  reached 
my  ofiBce.  There  has  been  no  one  who 
has  expressed  any  favor  or  approval  of 
the  changes  in  service. 

I  have  been  meeting  with  Post  Office 
Department  ofiBcials  in  Washington  in 
an  attempt  to  find  out  their  reasoning 
in  the  recent  switch  to  star  route  mail 
service  throughout  much  of  the  coimtry, 
as  well  as  the  closing  of  many  mail  ter- 
minals all  over  the  United  States  and  the 
removal  of  mail  from  Soo  Line  trains  in 
my  district. 

This  drastic  reduction  in  needed  mail 
service  to  rural  America  has  been  mis- 
represented as  "improved  service  and 
savings"  by  the  Post  Office  Departmnt. 
They  have  stated  that  these  changes 
would  result  in  a  reduced  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  provide  better  service.  Statis- 
tics supplied  this  office  do  not  leave  any 
proof  that  either  of  these  purposes  has 
been  or  is  being  accomplished. 

I  feel  this  investigation  should  include 
some  accounting  of  the  additional  cost 
that  would  be  required  in  providing  the 
same  delivery  and  dispatch  service  that 
was  provided  to  the  many  rural  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation  prior  to  the 
July  1  change  to  the  star  system. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
people  are  not  asking  for  any  improve- 
ment in  service  but  only  want  mail  dis- 
patches and  deliveries  to  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  before  the  change  was  made. 

I  hope  that  a  GAO  investigation  of 
this  matter  would  be  as  successful  as  the 
last  one  I  called  for.  A  year  ago,  my  in- 
quiries led  to  a  GAO  investigation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  printing  of 
stamped  envelopes.  This  resulted  in  a 
$6  million  saving  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Bureaucracy's  war  on  rural  America 
must  be  stopped.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  deliberately  try  to  eliminate  tl  e 
very  unit  of  our  society  that  must  be 
maintained  if  the  Nation  is  to  continue 
as  the  world's  example  of  greatness 
through  personal  initiative. 

My  letter  to  the  GAO  also  contained  a 
request  for  an  accounting  of  the  number 
of  summer  youth  placement  personnel 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  payroll  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  program  in  Minne- 
sota.   

MYTH  OF  TRADE  EXPANSION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  end- 
less discussions  about  our  balance-of- 
payments  position,  restrictions  on  for- 
eign investments,  tourist  expenditures, 
world  liquidity,  need  for  overhauling  the 
international  monetary  system  and  other 
aspects  of  the  standing  of  this  country 
in  the  world  competitive  struggle. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  flooded  with 
assurances  about  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy, including  forecasts  about  its  growth 
to  unheard  of  heights  in  5  years  from 
now. 


Not  once  in  these  optimistic  state- 
ments and  appraisals  is  anything  said 
about  the  deterioration  of  our  position 
in  world  trade  and  the  effects  of  rising 
imports  on  the  future  of  our  industrial 
growth.  Everyone  is  concerned  about  the 
adequate  growth  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  fear  is  expressed  about  the 
employment  of  the  increasing  number  of 
jobseekers  who  are  crowding  the  em- 
ployment offices.  Yet  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  that  influences  the  pros- 
pects is  largely  ignored. 

As  I  have  said,  one  looks  in  vain  for 
any  misgivings  or  apprehensions  about 
the  role  of  import  competition  and  the 
effect  of  the  low -wage  attraction  of  other 
countries  for  our  investment  capital. 
Yet  there  is  a  very  close  and  Inevitable 
connection  between  the  health  of  our 
own  economy  and  the  wide  gap  that 
separates  our  wages  from  those  paid  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world  except  Can- 
ada. Our  producers  and  manufacturers 
are  in  both  direct  and  indirect  competi- 
tion with  the  goods  made  by  the  low- 
wage  employers  abroad.  We  have  mini- 
mum wage  laws  that  call  for  wages  that 
are  higher  than  the  highest  wages  in 
most  of  the  countries  that  compete  with 
us;  and  our  minimum  wage  is  only  50 
percent  of  our  average  industrial  wage. 
This  now  stands  a  little  above  $2.60  an 
hour,  or  more  than  double  the  $1.25 
minimum  wage. 

The  fact  that  other  industrial  coun- 
tries have  in  recent  years  greatly  ad- 
vanced their  mechanical  equipment  and 
improved  their  production  methods 
seems  to  be  ignored.  Our  economists 
have  so  long  dinned  into  our  ears  the 
theme  that  our  higher  productivity  per 
man-hour  overcomes  the  higher  wages 
we  pay  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revo- 
lutionary advancement  of  foreign  pro- 
duction. Without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer these  economists  will  say  that  for- 
eign wages  have  risen  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  American  that  unit 
labor  cost  differentials  have  not  widened. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
unit  labor  costs  have  widened  between 
us  and  other  countries.  They  have  been 
wide  enough  right  along.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  rise  in  foreign  wages 
is  far  from  closing  the  gap.  The  reason 
for  this  failure  resides  in  the  simple  fact 
that  our  own  wages  have  also  risen.  For 
example,  in  August  1960  the  average 
wage  of  the  production  worker  in  manu- 
facturing in  this  country  was  $2.27  an 
hour.  In  May  1965  it  was  $2.61  or  34 
cents  higher. 

This  was  an  increase  of  only  15  per- 
cent but  it  was  equal  to  something  like 
the  total  hourly  wage  in  Japan.  Should 
the  Japanese  wage  have  increased  100 
percent  it  would  still  have  lagged  very 
far  behind  our  minimum.  As  for  Euro- 
pean wages,  our  increase  of  34  cents  an 
hour  since  1960  was  equal  to  nearly  50 
percent  of  their  average  total  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant considerations  and  it  is  nothing 
short  of  shocking  to  note  the  complete 
indifference  of  our  economic  soothsayers 
and  professional  optimists  to  them.  It 
is  more  than  difficult  to  imderstand  why 
the  implications  of  the  difference  in  cost 


is  so  obviously  and  obtrusively  ignored. 
The  effects  of  this  difference  are  imder- 
written  by  the  strong  tide  of  foreign  in- 
vestments of  our  private  capital  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere  from  industrial 
sources.  Upward  of  $35  billion  in  the 
form  of  direct  private  investment  has 
been  made.  Billions  of  dollars  have 
moved  abroad  each  year  from  this  coun- 
try into  industries,  mining  operations, 
and  commercial  enterprises. 

The  earnings  of  these  investments  has 
been  handsome  in  many  cases.  In  fact 
it  is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  the  foreign  sales  of  this 
expatriated  capital  in  the  form  of  en- 
terprises now  exceed  our  total  exports  by 
a  wide  margin.  This  Is  an  index  of  the 
unfavorable  competitive  position  of  our 
domestic  enterprises  in  the  foreign  areas. 
In  order  really  to  do  business  there  it  Is 
necessary  to  send  our  capital  abroad, 
where  it  has  the  privilege  of  hiring  com- 
petent labor  at  rates  that  are  generally 
far  belov/  our  legal  minim vun. 

Many  of  these  companies  find  the  do- 
mestic scene  much  less  attractive.  That 
is  why  they  invest  abroad.  I  do  not 
blame  them.  Some  of  them  could  not 
remain  in  business  without  doing  so. 
They  are  hard  pressed  by  imports  and 
their  exports  would  diminish  to  the  van- 
ishing point  should  they  rely  on  exports 
from  this  country.  They  can  do  much 
better  by  going  abroad,  setting  up  pro- 
duction, hiring  the  lower-priced  labor 
and  selling  those  markets  from  within; 
and  in  some  cases  using  the  foreign  base 
as  a  point  from  which  to  export  to 
third  countries.  In  yet  other  instances 
they  export  back  to  this  country. 

Recently  the  president  of  one  of  our 
manufacturers  who  have  moved  much  of 
their  production  abroad  articulated  his 
reasoning  and  his  philosophy.  It  Is 
very  interesting.  He  recently  spoke  be- 
fore the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products 
Institute  in  this  city,  on  Jime  21.  Said 
he: 

If  we  reach  the  point  that  we  can  no 
longer  build  a  product  In  the  United  States 
and  sell  It  competitively  overseas — either 
forget  the  product,  or  move  It  over- 
seas where  we  can  be  competitive.  And 
then,  by  importing  that  product  from  our- 
selves, we  can  protect  the  American  market. 
Unless  we  do  It  that  way  it  Is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  when,  not  if,  that  product  will  not 
be  sold  by  us  either  oversea  or  In  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  philosophy  in  a  nutshell 
that  supports  the  tariff-cutting  authori- 
zation contained  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  It  represents  a  ration- 
alization of  expatriation  of  capital  in 
order  to  make  a  higher  profit  than 
could  be  realized  in  this  country  pre- 
cisely because  our  costs  are  higher. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  efficiency.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  same  company  that  can- 
not compete  when  it  manufactures  in  this 
country  can  compete  beautifully  when 
it  produces  abroad,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  of  efficiency  is  washed  out. 
Mind  you,  it  is  the  same  company  pro- 
ducing both  here  and  abroad — not  some 
other  company  that  might  indeed  be 
more  efficient.  The  same  product  that 
cannot  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  com- 
petitive with  imports  here,  may  easily  be 
manufactured  at  a  competitive  cost  in  a 
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foreign  factory  and  sold  profitably;  and 
this  Is  done  by  the  same  company  using 
the  same  or  similar  production  methods 
here  and  abroad.  The  reason  is  too 
plain  to  miss. 

The  same  thing  Is  seen  in  our  merchant 
ships.  The  same  shipping  companies 
that  carmot  compete  under  the  American 
flag  because  they  are  subject  to  American 
wage  and  living  standards  can  and  do 
compete  successfully  when  they  transfer 
to  a  foreign  flag.  Do  these  shipping  com- 
panies suddenly  become  more  efiBcient 
when  they  operate  under  a  foreign  flag? 
Are  they  less  efBcient  while  they  operate 
under  the  American  flag?  To  suggest 
such  a  change  would  be  ludicrous. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  our 
low  competitive  standing  in  our  foreign 
trade  is  traceable  to  the  very  underpin- 
ning of  our  economy,  namely  higher 
wages  than  those  paid  elsewhere.  Ini- 
tially this  was  because  we  had  become 
much  more  productive.  As  our  produc- 
tion came  to  lead  that  of  other  countries 
our  wages  went  up  faster.  Our  tech- 
nology reduced  the  man-hours  required 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  goods.  We 
could  afford  to  pay  higher  wages.  Re- 
cently, however,  our  competitors  abroad 
have  gained  on  us  in  point  of  produc- 
tivity. Meantime,  as  I  have  already  said, 
their  wages  remain  far  below  ours. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
not  running  a  true  export  surplus  in  our 
foreign  trade,  even  though  the  oflBcial 
figures  recorded  an  export  surplus  of 
$6.9  billion  in  1964.  What  appears  to  be 
a  surplus  is  a  compound  of  goods  sold 
because  of  subsidy,  giveaway,  and  sim- 
ilar transactions,  plus  the  equipment  and 
machinery  drawn  abroad  by  our  thriving 
investments  in  plants,  production  and 
distribution   facilities   there. 

Nearly  a  half  of  the  surplus  is  further 
attributable  to  our  failure  to  tabulate  our 
Imports  at  their  actual  cost  to  us.  We 
set  them  down  at  their  foreign  value, 
without  adding  the  transportation  and 
insurance  costs.  It  is  estimated  that  our 
total  hnports  of  $18.7  billion  in  1964 
should  have  been  recorded  at  a  level  some 
15  percent  higher  if  the  real  cost — with- 
out duty  payment — were  to  be  reflected. 
This  would  have  run  the  figure  up  by 
about  $2.8  billion.  This  addition  to  our 
Import.s  would  have  shrunk  our  boasted 
export  surplus  by  that  much. 

Together  with  the  AID  shipments. 
Public  Law  480  exports,  subsidized  ship- 
ments of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  so  forth 
these  aggregates  would  have  shrunk  our 
export  surplus  almost  out  of  sight.  The 
Increased  machinery  and  equipment  ex- 
ports sold  to  our  own  companies  investing 
overseas  actually  exceeded  the  increase 
In  our  total  exports  in  recent  years. 

There  is  something  of  the  disposition 
of  whistling  in  the  dark  when  public 
offlcials  make  such  exaggerated  claims 
about  our  exports.  The  United  States 
has  not  been  holding  its  own  in  foreign 
trade.  This  is  true  even  when  the  non- 
commercial and  subsidized  exports  are 
Included.  Should  they  be  eliminated, 
our  share  in  the  export  markets  of  the 
world  would  have  shrunk  even  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a  dilemma  that 
has  not  been  recognized.  Our  industry 
Is  pressed  to  become  more  competitive 


by  reducing  costs ;  but  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  further  automation  must  be 
resorted  to.  Unfortunately  the  displace- 
ment of  workers  by  machinery  has  al- 
ready created  a  serious  problem  of  un- 
employment. The  question  is  how  far 
must  we  go  in  that  direction  in  order  to 
become  competitive?  Evidently  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the  present 
wage  gap;  and  that  would  take  us  a 
long  way;  and  it  would  add  greatly  to 
labor  displacement. 

Can  we  go  this  far?  Can  we  reduce  our 
payrolls  and  still  maintain  the  high  con- 
svmier  demand  that  sustains  our  high 
level  of  production?  Is  that  what  the 
liberal-trade  promoters  seek?  They 
pose  as  friends  of  labor  but  In  the  fleld 
of  trade  they  advocate  a  policy  that  could 
do  nothing  more  certainly  than  reduce 
payrolls,  either  by  actual  forced  wage 
reductions  or  displacement  of  more 
workers  by  machinery  or  both. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
heavy  outward  flow  of  American  invest- 
ment was  the  failure  of  the  promises 
made  when  the  trade  program  was 
launched,  that  no  industry  would  be  seri- 
ously injured  or  jeopardized  by  the  in- 
creased imports  that  tariff  reductions 
would  Invite.  The  record  of  the  escape 
clause  under  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram was  so  negative  and  so  contrary  to 
the  promises  that  Industry  could  reach 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  re- 
peated promises  that  the  escape  clause 
represented  a  sure  and  prompt  source 
of  relief  was  false.  When  industry  be- 
came convinced  of  this  it  found  itself 
in  the  position  of  either  seeing  its  domes- 
tic market  shrink  under  the  pressure  of 
imports  and  from  the  discouragement 
caused  by  such  a  prospect,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  protecting  itself  by  moving  im- 
portant parts  of  its  operations  overseas 
on  the  other.  There  was  the  further  di- 
lemma that  if  it  did  not  open  up  abroad  it 
would  lose  more  and  more  of  its  export 
market. 

As  it  turned  out  these  investments 
proved  themselves  profltable;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  outward  flow 
mounted  to  a  veritable  torrent.  It  has 
gone  so  far  that  official  discouragement 
has  been  invoked  to  reduce  the  flow. 
Unfortunately  this  will  do  nothing  to 
correct  the  basic  cause.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  our  economy  rests  on  a  high- 
er cost  level  in  most  lines  of  production 
than  the  different  levels  by  which  It  is 
surrounded.  There  is  no  way  to  medi- 
ate this  difference  without  providing 
measures  that  will  prevent  erosion  of  our 
economic  base. 

In  time  other  countries  will  move  up 
to  our  level,  but  it  will  be  a  slow  move- 
ment unless  we  turn  about  and  make  a 
descent  to  meet  them.  This  would  result 
in  a  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  precisely  what 
would  happen  if  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  reductions  is  carried  out  as  Is  now 
proposed.  It  calls  for  a  50-percent  cut  In 
our  existing  tariffs  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  expose  our  already  vulnerable 
industries  to  this  operation.  It  would 
be  an  inexcusable  mistake. 

I  join  gladly  In  legislation  that  would 
dampen  down  the  extreme  proposal  of  a 
50-percent   tariff   reduction,   legislation 


that  would  offer  real  hope  for  a  remedy  to 
industries  that  are  already  suffering 
damage  from  imports.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect such  Industries  to  contribute  to  ex- 
pansion and  employment  in  this  country 
if  we  confront  them  with  prospects  that 
will  cloud  the  future  for  them  in  the 
domestic  market  and  increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  foreign  investment  and  pro- 
duction overseas.  The  hopes  of  greater 
employment  in  this  country  do  not  lie 
in  that  direction. 

I  hope  and  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  not 
to  wait  to  reexamine  the  Implications  of 
the  Kennedy  round. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addi'ess  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.'  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
SFKjnse  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  have  finished  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week  and 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over, 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  program, 
until  next  week. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  five  suspensions,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  Interstate 
System  apportionment  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  needs  study,  and  highway  safety 
program. 

H.R.  4170.  Foreign  Service  Annuity 
Adjustment  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  4905.  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  board  of  public  instruction,  Okaloosa 
County,  Fla. 

H.R.  8027.  assistance  to  States  in  local 
law  enforcement. 

H.R.  6964,  rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  Day. 
Also  on  Tuesday,  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  S.  1564,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  will  be  brought  up. 

There  are  two  unanimous-consent  bills 
which  have  been  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  7502,  income  tax  treatment  of 
casualty  losses  attributable  to  major  dis- 
asters, and  H.R.  6431,  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  forms  of  nickel. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  H.R.  8469.  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuity  adjustments,  un- 
der an  open  rule,  2  hours'  general  debate, 
and  waiving  points  of  order,  and  H.R. 
6845.  correction  of  salary  inequities  for 
teachers  overseas,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  8439.  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  will  be  called  up. 
Also,  S.  1742,  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate,  and  H.R.  7843,  payment  of  un- 
used accrued  leave  to  survivors  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 


Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
H.R.  4750,  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1965. 

Of  course,  this  annoimcement  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

I  may  advise  that  in  addition  to  the 
two  very  important  conference  reports 
that  have  been  listed  there  will  probably 
be  other  conference  reports. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next. 
The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday  to  file  certain  re- 
ooi*iis 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  London  Economist  comments: 
This  Is  not  the  American  pceitlon.    It  Is, 

however,   also   a  long  way  from  being  the 

Communists'. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Volta  River 
hydroelectric  power  station  this  fall 
Ghana  will  be  on  her  way  to  economic 
freedom  from  cocoa.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Ghana  that  she  has  met  in  full  her 
obligations  and  commitments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Volta  River  project  and 
that  work  is  rimning  ahead  of  schedule. 
As  one  of  the  original  advocates  of  the 
Volta  River  project,  and  among  those 
who  recommended  our  participation  to 
President  Kennedy.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  the  amity  that  has  marked  the  rela- 
tions of  Chad  Calhoun  and  other  Amer- 
icans with  the  Government  of  Ghana. 

Ghana  now  is  8  years  old,  and  the  fu- 
ture certainly  would  not  be  as  bright  if  it 
had  remained  wholly  dependent  on  the 
cocoa  market.    The  London  Economist 
notes  that  the  price  of  cocoa  is  now  lower 
than  for  many  years,  and  this  is  having 
serious  repercussions.    This  I  foresaw  in 
my  advocacy  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment that  would  be  assured  by  the  Volta 
River  project.    There  can  be  no  stability 
in  the  economy  of  any  country  that  rests 
on  one  crop,  however  much  the  United 
States  with  other  countries  may  work,  as 
they  should,  to  fix  world  prices  on  an 
equitable  basis.     While  the  cocoa  crop 
will  continue  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
Ghana,  happily  with  the  completion  of 
the  Volta  River  project  it  will  not  be  left 
alone  to  carry  the  economic  load. 

Here  is  the  article  from  the  London 
Economist  that  I  recommend  to  the  care- 
ful reading  of  my  colleagues: 
Nkrumah's    Return:     Ghana's    Leader    Is 

Getting   Older  and   Wiser — He  May  Yet 

Cut  a  Figure  in  Africa,  and  Betond 


BRITISH  REASSESSMENT  OF 
NKRUMAH 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
an  article  from  the  London  Economist  of 
July  24,  1965,  that  is  of  timely  Interest  In 
view  of  the  selection  of  President  Nkru- 
mah  of  Ghana  as  a  member  of  the  peace 
mission  of  the  British  Commonwealth  to 
Vietnam.  The  article  in  the  reliable  and 
infiuentlal  London  Economist  reflects  an 
objective  reassessment  of  President 
Nkrumah  that  seems  to  be  taking  place 
in  England. 

Concerning  the  peace  mission  the  Lon- 
don Economist  quotes  President  Nkru- 
mah as  saying: 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  the 
United  States  would  unconditionally  sur- 
render In  South  Vietnam  •  •  •.  We  must 
regard  both  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  the  Saigon  authorities  as  rival  govern- 
ments engaged  In  a  civil  war  which  It  Is  our 
object  to  bring  to  a  negotiated  closed. 


What  can  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana 
do  for  us?  The  old  question  has  life  In  It 
yet.  A  few  short  Insults  ago  Dr.  Nkrumah 
was  being  written  off.  In  Africa  and  countries 
beyond,  as  the  i>olltlcally  bankrupt  head  of  .i 
bankrupt  little  West  African  Republic.  With 
the  summer,  signs  of  revival  have  come. 
Given  luck,  the  conference  of  heads  of  state 
of  African  countries  due  in  Accra  in  Sep- 
tember win  In  fact  take  place.  A  ripple  of 
anxiousness  to  be  fair  to  Dr.  Nkrumah  has 
been  set  up  in  Britain,  started  by  the  apology 
in  the  Daily  Express  on  June  24.  The  news- 
paper had  published  a  picture  purporting  to 
be  of  Ghanaian  prisoners  in  chains;  it  was 
proved  to  be  of  Togolese. 

But  Dr.  Nkrumah's  real  opportunity  to  be 
taken  seriously  again  came  on  June  17, 
during  the  Commonwealth  Conference.  That 
morning,  during  a  sunny  garden  party.  Mr. 
Harold  Wilson  took  Dr.  Nkrumah  by  the 
elbow  to  a  corner  of  the  lawn  of  Marl- 
borough House;  that  afternoon  Mr,  Wilson 
sprang  on  the  assembled  Prime  Ministers  his 
plan  for  a  Commonwealth  mission  to  Viet- 
nam Dr.  Nkrumah  was  named  as  a  member 
of  the  mission;  he  Is  still  potentially  a  very 
important  one. 

Ever  since  he  Invented  the  Commonwealth 
mission  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  straw  a  week  for  everyone  to  clutch  at. 
Last  week's  straw  was  the  Invitation  from 
Hanoi  to  Dr.  Nkrumah  to  pay  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh  a  visit.  On  Tuesday  Dr.  Nkrumah's 
High  Commissioner  in  London,  Mr.  Kwesl 
Armah  (newly  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade)  set  off  for  Hanoi  via  Moscow.  By 
Thursday  he  was  back  in  Zlirlch  and  it  was 
still  not  certain  whether  he  would  get  to 
Vietnam. 


Whatever  this  produces  for  Vietnam, 
Ghana  Itself  looks  as  If  it  Is  approaching 
a  climacteric.  The  month  to  watch  is  Sep- 
tember. If  the  African  heads  of  state  do 
materialize  in  Accra  they  will  be  trotted  off 
to  view  the  starting-up  of  the  massive  Volta 
River  hydroelectric  power  station.  Septem- 
ber is  also  the  month  of  Dr.  Nkrumah's  birth- 
day. He  will  be  56,  which  makes  him  an 
elder  statesman  among  the  young  Africans 
who  govern  most  of  the  countries  around 
him.  Is  age,  plus  the  chastening  experience 
of  having  been  head  of  a  country  independ- 
ent for  8  years  (twice  as  long  as  most  other 
black  African  states),  starting  to  mature 
him? 

There  are  signs  that  it  may  be.     For  evi- 
dence of  the  political  middle  age  of  an  old 
revolutionary    consider    the    statement    Dr. 
Nkrumah  issued  in  London  on  June  24.    "It 
would   be   unrealistic   to   suppose   that   the 
United    States    would    unconditionally    sur- 
render In  South  Vietnam."  he  said,  and  add- 
ed that  he  completely  supported  Mr.  Wilson's 
chairmanship  of   the   Commonwealth   peace 
mission.      He   said   more.     For   the   purpose 
of  the  mission,  "we  must  regard  both  the 
National    Liberation    Front     (the  Vietcong) 
and  the  Saigon  authorities  as  rival  govern- 
ments engaged  in  a  civil  war  which  it  is  our 
object  to  bring  to  a  negotiated  close."   This 
is  not  the  American  position.    It  is,  however, 
also  a  long  way  from  being  the  Communists. 
The  Nkrumah  statement  could  have  been 
drafted  by  one  of  Ghana's  band  of  able,  sen- 
sible, men — Mr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey,  for  ex- 
ample (who  Is  now  President  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  and  becomes  Ghana's  for- 
eign   minister    in    September).      Ghana    has 
others.     Not  all  of  them  have  been  able  to 
stand  the  politically  stifling  climate  of  Ac- 
cra, but  a  lot  remain.     It  is  this  corps  of 
skilled    and    experienced    African    diplomats 
and  civil  servants  that  is  the  first  reason  for 
thinking  that  Dr.  Nkrumah  is  still  able  to  be- 
come a  figure  of  Importance  In  west  Africa, 
and  beyond  It  too.    The  trouble  In  the  past 
has  been  that,  like  the  other  rough  radicals 
in    his    party,    he    has    neither    trusted    nor 
heeded  his  Intellectuals. 

Dr.  Nkrumah  has  given  in  to  his  rough  side 
too  often.  He  may  have  given  In  once  again 
a  week  ago  in  order  to  improve  his  standing 
with  Hanoi.  His  Minister  of  State  for  Party 
Propaganda,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Welbeck,  said  at 
the  World  Peace  Congress  In  Helsinki  on 
July  14  that  "it  would  be  a  mockery  of 
Justice  to  negotiate  on  whether  America 
ought  to  continue  in  Vietnam."  This  Is  not 
what  Dr.  Nkrumah  said  in  London.  Maybe 
It  is  the  sort  of  language  calculated  to  open 
doors  In  Hanoi.  Certainly  It  Is  the  sort  heard 
all  too  often  In  Ghana.  Yet  Dr.  Nkrumah's 
ability  to  translate  from  West-language  to 
Communist-language  could  help  one  day  to 
do  the  trick  over  Vietnam. 

The  second  reason  for  taking  Dr.  Nkrumah 
seriously  again  is  that  he  is  In  economic 
trouble.  It  Is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Ghana  Is  on  the  point  of  economic  collapse; 
but  cocoa  (which  normally  represents  up 
to  two-thirds  of  its  export  earnings)  has 
now  dropped  disastrously,  as  explained  on 
page  368.  It  Is  at  Its  lowest  since  the 
slump  of  the  1930's.  Since  Independence 
Ghana  has  spent  the  foreign  exchange  with 
which  it  was  launched  in  1957  on  new  schools, 
roads,  factories,  and  a  vigorous  pan-African 
and  foreign  policy.  To  say  that  this  has 
been  the  squandering  of  a  cash-happy  dic- 
tator is  unfair.  Ghana  remains  one  of  the 
richest  west  African  countries  and  could  al- 
most afford  the  manner  oX  life  to  which  It 
has  become  accustomed  if  It  were  not  for 
the  mad  vagaries  of  a  world  market  in  cocoa 
over  which,  in  spite  ol  supplying  a  third  of 
the  world's  consumption,  it  has  no  control. 
Thus  Dr.  Nkrumah's  call  to  the  Common- 
wealth leaders  for  a  search  for  a  way  of  sta- 
bilizing the  cocoa  price  came  from  the  heart; 
what  he  would  like  the  West  to  do  for  him 
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Is  to  set  up  an  international  cocoa  agree- 
ment. Meanwhile,  he  has  appealed  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  help. 
Quite  rightly,  the  IMF  seems  to  have  replied 
that  first  he  must  stop  wasting  money  on 
Ghana  airways;  prune  at  least  some  of  the 
22  (out  of  32)  of  his  state  corporations  that 
are  operating  at  a  loss;  reduce  his  spending 
on  diplomatic  missions  abroad;  and  look 
again  at  defense  spending  (which  takes 
roughly  a  seventh  of  Ghana's  revenue). 

To  this  Dr.  Nkrumah  can  reply  that  Ghana 
Is  doing  many  worthwhile  things.  It  has 
paid  for  the  larger  share  of  the  Volta  project 
from  Its  own  resources,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  is  coming  from  commercial-term  loans. 
It  is  getting  Africans  involved  in  the  workings 
of  a  niodern  society  to  an  extent  matched 
by  no  other  black  African  country.  The 
West  should  recognize  this,  while  never 
dropping  its  dislike  of  the  many  downright 
nasty  and  needlessly  totalitarian  aspects  of 
Dr.  Nkrumah's  regime.  And  while  It  is 
right  for  the  IMF  to  insist  on  the  same  sort 
of  preloan  economic  reforms  from  Ghana 
that  it  would  demand  from  any  other  appli- 
cant, it  is  also  fair  enough.  In  these  dog-days, 
for  Mr.  Wilson,  the  horse  trader,  to  assess 
the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  to  ask 
himself:  What  can  I  do  for  the  Osagyefo? 


INTEROCEANTC     CANAL    PROBLEM: 
INQUIRY  OR  COVER  UP?— SEQUEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  copies  of  a 
certain  bill,  copies  of  certain  resolutions, 
letters,  and  documents  in  connection 
with  the  subject  matter  of  my  statement 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1.  1965,  I  addressed  this  body  on  the 
major  policy  subject  of  the  "Interocean- 
ic  Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or  Cover  Up?" 
Among  the  points  stressed  on  that  oc- 
casion were  the  nonpublication  of  the 
June  4,  1964,  hearings  on  S.  2701,  88th 
Congress,  before  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  con- 
sequent denial  to  Members  of  this  House 
of  the  Congress  of  vital  background  in- 
formation on  the  canal  question  in  the 
form  of  printed  hearings  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  when  this  body  was  called  upon 
to  vote  on  the  bill.  I  have  been  request- 
ed so  many  times  before  and  since  my 
April  1,  address  for  precise  information 
as  to  what  actually  occurred  concerning 
S.  2701  that  I  shall  elaborate  on  the 
facts  set  forth  in  that  connection. 

The  witnesses  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies at  the  above  indicated  hearings  were 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen 
Ailes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  C.  Mann  and  Chairman  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. All  three  presented  prepared 
statements,  with  Secretary  Ailes  giving 
what  amounted  to  a  joint  paper  In  sup- 
port of  objectives  previously  decided. 

Having  been  invited  to  attend  those 
hearings  by  the  chairman,  I  listened  to 
the  three  witnesses  with  the  greatest 
care  and  was  the  last  to  testify. 

Although  I  had  originally  intended 
only  to  read  and  submit  a  brief  written 


statement,  with  a  number  of  supporting 
documents  attached,  the  self-serving 
nature  of  the  testimony  caused  me 
to  change  my  plans.  Instead  of  read- 
ing my  prepared  paper,  I  made  an  oral 
statement,  emphasizing  the  imperative 
necessity  for  a  broadly  based,  compe- 
tently constituted  and  independent  in- 
quiry as  was  contemplated  in  the  Bow- 
Plood-Hosmer-Thompson  bills  of  the 
88th  Congress.  On  completing  my  re- 
marks, I  submitted  the  written  state- 
ment and  its  attachments  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  as  a  sup- 
plement to  my  oral  testimony. 

The  impact  of  my  spoken  statement  on 
those  present,  including  the  members  of 
the  committee  was  immediate  and  glar- 
ingly obvious,  with  signs  of  approval  by 
certain  committee  members.  The  wit- 
nesses and  other  Interested  parties  in 
the  audience,  at  first  surprised,  became 
animated,  some  in  apparent  discom- 
forture.  In  fact,  they  showed  the  great- 
est interest  and  confusion,  with  reactions 
that  were  manifest,  indicating  amaze- 
ment that  I  should  present  another  view 
of  the  canal  question.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  able  to  leave  the  hear- 
ings hoping  that  my  testimony  had  clari- 
fied a  situation  that  needed  exposure  to 
the  spotlight  of  national  publicity.  As 
matters  developed,  my  feelings  were.  In- 
deed, over  sanguine. 

Supplied  with  copies  of  the  three  pre- 
pared executive  agency  statements,  the 
mass  news  media  of  our  country  featured 
the  testimony  of  the  three  official  wit- 
nesses in  massive  coverage.  As  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  ascertain,  this  media 
completely  Ignored  all  that  I  stated,  de- 
spite one  of  the  most  intense  displays  of 
animation  that  I  have  ever  observed  at 
a  congressional  hearing. 

Subsequently.  I  received  a  most 
thoughtful  letter,  dated  June  11,  1964, 
from  Dr.  Leonard  B.  Loeb.  professor  of 
physics,  emeritus,  of  the  University  of 
California,  strongly  supporting  my  well- 
known  views  on  the  canal  question.  Be- 
cause of  the  eminence  of  this  distin- 
guished scientist  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
physics,  I  later  requested  that  his  letter 
be  printed  with  other  attachments  to  my 
written  statement.  Also,  I  have  made  re- 
peated requests  for  the  printing  of  the 
hearings  but  without  avail.  To  this  date, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  hearings  have 
not  been  published. 

The  result  of  such  nonpublication  was 
denial  to  the  House  of  indispensible  in- 
formation on  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  now  before  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation.  Notwithstanding  that  de- 
nial, the  House,  on  September  1.  1964, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  vital  back- 
ground knowledge  in  the  customary  form 
and  inadequate  time  for  debate,  was 
called  upon  to  pass,  and  did  pass,  S.  2701, 
which,  in  effect,  gave  complete  control 
of  the  so-called  canal  inquiry  to  execu- 
tive agencies  responsible  for  the  long 
record  of  policy  failures  at  Panama. 

Because  of  the  severe  limitation  on 
time  for  consideration  of  a  subject  of 
such  magnitude  would  not  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  adequate  presentation  of  key 
arguments.  I  chose  not  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition as  I  had  initially  intended  to  do 
but,  along  with  22  other  Members,  did 


vote  against  what  has  been  widely  con- 
demned as  a  legislative  monstrosity. 
Since  then  many  Members  who  have  be- 
come better  informed  have  told  me  that 
they  now  wish  that  they  had  also  voted 
against  that  self-serving  measure.  In 
addition,  I  have  learned  that  a  number 
of  leading  journalists,  seeking  informa- 
tion on  my  June  4  testimony,  have  re- 
quested copies  of  my  statement  from  the 
committee  but  could  not  obtain  them. 

The  full  story  of  how  S.  2701  was 
pushed  through  the  House  is  still  not 
known.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  prelude  to  the  President's  Decem- 
ber 18.  1964,  surprise  announcement 
about  interoceanic  canal  problems. 

Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  astonish- 
ment to  read  in  an  Isthmian  newspaper 
a  feature  story  on  page  1  of  the  Decem- 
ber 30.  1964,  issue  of  the  Panama  Star 
and  Herald  on  how  the  unknown  profes- 
sional staff  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  have  audaciously  and  pub- 
licly boasted  of  their  victory,  particularly 
the  followthrough.  Were  they  the  ones 
who  Inspired  the  nonpublication  of  vital 
information  and  the  gag-rule  procedure 
in  the  House  on  September  1?  In  this 
light,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  when  queried  by  me  about 
the  procedures  that  featured  the  han- 
dling of  S.  2701  in  the  House,  answered 
by  asking  the  question:  "What  is  going 
on  here  anyway?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  dictatorial  processes 
on  the  part  of  underlings  in  the  executive 
agencies  of  our  Government  concerning 
crucial  policy  questions  in  which  the 
Congress  is  the  ultimate  authority,  are 
not  only  unconstitutional  interferences 
with  the  legislative  branch  but  also  are 
well  calculated  to  serve  the  special  inter- 
ests that  would  benefit  from  their  own 
recommendations? 

The  resulting  statute.  Public  Law 
88-609,  88th  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 22,  1964—78  Stat.  990— has  been 
severely  criticized  by  informed  persons 
in  various  parts  of  the  Nation  as  a  leg- 
islative monstrosity,  drafted  to  assure  a 
predetermined  mandate  by  the  Congress 
for  a  predetermined  type  of  canal  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  increased  transit  capacity  that 
independent  experts  consider  as  the  best 
when  the  matter  is  evaluated  from  all 
vital  angles. 

Such  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not, 
and  cannot,  meet  basic  canal  issues  that 
simply  must  not  be  "swept  under  the 
rug"  for  political  expediency,  as  is  so  ar- 
rogantly attempted. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  funda- 
mental morality  that  the  only  action 
worse  than  error  is  persistence  in  error. 
The  attitude  of  persistence  in  error  has 
often  been  exemplified  in  matters  af- 
fecting interoceanic  canal  policy  ques- 
tions, not  only  recently  but  as  well 
throughout  much  canal  history.  Not- 
withstanding such  lapses,  the  combina- 
tion of  geographical  configurations  of 
the  Central  American  Isthmus,  the 
treacherous  geological  formations  in  that 
area  and  the  economics  of  engineering, 
and  diplomatic  and  political  realities  has 
always  served  to  prevent  irretrievable 
error  despite  a  deplorable  lack  of  vision 
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on  the  part  of  some  who  were  tempo- 
rarily in  positions  of  power.  So  far, 
something  has  always  happened  to  place 
the  ship  of  state  as  regards  Isthmian 
canal  policy  on  a  safe,  even  if  not  the 
best  and  most  stable,  course. 

As  summarized  in  my  address  to  this 
body  on  April  1,  1965,  the  key  canal  is- 
sues are  obvious  and  simple.  Because 
obvious  and  simple  solutions  of  all  prob- 
lems are  usually  the  last  to  be  seen  and 
the  most  difficult  to  grasp,  I  shall  repeat 
these  issues.    They  are: 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility 
of  our  Government  to  safeguard  our  in- 
dispensable sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
efficient  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  correlated  su- 
perior operational  improvement  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  through  the  mod- 
ification of  the  Third  Locks  project — 53 
Stat.  1409— to  provide  a  summit-level 
lake  anchorage  in  the  Pacific  sector  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  match  the  layout 
in  the  Atlantic  end,  on  which  project 
some  $75  million  was  expended  on  enor- 
mous lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and 
Miraflores  before  work  was  suspended  in 
May  1942. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  so-called  sea-level  design,  or 
modification  therof ,  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing canal. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  the  construction 
and  ownership  of  a  second  canal  at  a  site 
other  than  the  Canal  Zone,  including 
Nicaragua. 

As  regards  the  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  should  know 
that  the  plan  for  the  major  modification 
of  the  Third  Locks  project  just  mentioned 
was,  as  I  previously  and  repeatedly  em- 
phasized, developed  in  the  canal  organi- 
zation during  World  War  II  as  the  re- 
sult of  wartime  experience  and  officially 
submitted  to  higher  canal  authorities. 
It  was  approved  in  principle  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the 
then  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  for 
"thorough  investigation"  and  approved 
"in  general"  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries   by   a 
succeeding  Governor  for  the  major  oper- 
ational   improvement    of    the    existing 
canal.    Also,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
it  aroused  the  interest  and  approval  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  and  was 
supported   by   his   successor.   Secretary 
Forrestal.    It  was  submitted  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  approved  it 
as  a  postwar  project  and,  for  a  time, 
appeared  to  be  on  its  way  to  realization. 
The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  In 
1945,  coupled  with  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  had  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  could  not  be  misled,  served  to 
divert  developments  from  their  logical 
course.     Seized   upon  as   psychological 
levers  with  which  to  browbeat  the  Con- 
gress and  propagandize  the  Nation,  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  weapons  were  used  in 
massive  propaganda  campaigns  well  cal- 
culated to  confuse  the  Issue  and  to  delay 
decision  on  the  solution  that  applied, 
and  the  matter  Is  still  with  us. 


To  supply  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
with  an  adequately  constituted  body  to 
conduct  the  necessary  investigations  with 
recommendations  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  can,  in  good  conscience,  ac- 
cept. Representatives  William  R.  Ander- 
son and  Frank  T.  Bow  and  I  have  intro- 
duced identical  bills  to  annul  the  recent, 
Ill-advised  statute  and  to  create  the 
Interoceanic  Canals  Commission,  which 
is  quoted  in  the  appended  documenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  me  many 
times  before  this  House,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  our  country  have  been 
denied  vital  information  on  canal  prob- 
lems through  managed  news  policies, 
studied  silence,  exaggerated  emphasis  of 
Irrelevant  factors,  and  calculated  confu- 
sion of  issues. 

The  latest  example  of  such  tactics  of 
usurpation  is  a  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  sent  to  the  Senate  rather 
than  to  the  House  for  an  appropriation 
of  $7,500,000  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1966  appropriation  for  a  so- 
called  "Interoceanic  Canal  Commission," 
which  term  does  not  appear  in  the  au- 
thorization act — 78  Stat.  990. 

It  does  appear  in  the  Anderson-Bow- 
Flood  bills  as  the  "Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission."  The  imauthorized  use  of 
the  term,  "Interoceanic  Canal  Commis- 
sion," is  a  bold,  flagrant  effort  to  muddy 
the  waters  to  a  still  higher  degree  under 
the  cover  of  which  certain  interests  are 
determined  to  advance  their  predeter- 
mined objectives.  The  executive  branch 
certainly  has  no  power  to  amend  an  en- 
actment of  the  Congress  in  the  indicated 
manner  and  has  no  legal  justification  for 
using  the  term,  "Interoceanic  Canal 
Commission,"  instead  of  the  term  used  In 
the  indicated  enactment. 

The  question  arises  how  much  longer 
is  the  Congress  going  to  tolerate  such 
transgressions  on  the  part  of  our  execu- 
tive officials  who  are  bound  by  oaths  of 
office?  Are  we  going  to  wait  for  a  mass 
protest  by  the  people  of  the  Nation  be- 
fore we  undertake  to  do  our  sworn  duty? 
Certainly,  the  time  has  come  to  act  but 
our  action  must  be  a  wisely  reasoned  line 
of  action  founded  on  full  information 
and  not  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  I  quote  my 
oral  and  written  statements  on  June  4, 
1964,  the  attachments  to  the  latter,  the 
Jtme  11  letter  of  Dr.  Loeb,  and  highly 
significant  writings  of  former  Principal 
Engineer  Edward  Sydney  Randolph,  Sr., 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  His  views,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  perceptive  letters  and 
thoughtful  writings  in  the  "U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,"  reflect  the  ma- 
ture judgment  derived  from  a  lifetime 
of  study,  observation,  and  experience. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  1947  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  which  was 
based  on  fallacious  assimiptions  of  so- 
called  security  and  national  defense  as 
paramoimt  and  controlling.  This  report 
very  properly  failed  to  receive  Presiden- 
tial approval  and  the  Congress  took  no 
action  thereon,  not  even  authorizing  its 
publication.  I  am  also  familiar  with  the 
1960  report  of  the  Board  of  Consultants, 
Isthmian  Canal  Studies— House  Report 
1960,    86th    Congress— which,   in   some 


most  significant  respects,  is  self -contra- 
dictory. Although  both  reports  require 
the  interpretation  of  experts  to  ferret  out 
their  fatal  weaknesses,  they  do  contain 
much  valuable  information,  especially 
the  conclusion  in  the  latter  of  doubt  as  to 
ability  to  construct  a  sea  level  canal  in 
the  Canal  Zone  "without  serious  danger 
of  a  long  interruption  to  traffic"  and 
"slides  of  the  first  magnitude" — para- 
graph 16,  House  Report  1960. 

Because  of  the  quality  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  documents  ap- 
pended to  this  address,  I  commend  them 
for  the  most  careful  study  by  all  con- 
cerned with  the  interoceanic  canal  ques- 
tion, especially  Members  of  the  Congress, 
the  executive  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  several  professional  so- 
cieties that  are  interested  in  various 
phases  of  the  canal  problem;  economic 
groups  that  are  substantial  tax  contribu- 
tors, particularly  the  transcontinental 
railroads  and  trucking  companies:  the 
users  of  an  isthmian  canal,  foreign  and 
domestic,  who  will  have  to  pay  tolls  re- 
fiecting  the  costs  of  construction;  and 
above  all,  I  would  especially  commend 
consideration  of  these  statements  by  the 
President  himself. 


The  above  indicated  documentation 
follows : 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  a  Representative  in  Congress  Prom 
THE  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, House  of  Representatives,  June  4, 
1964 

The  Chairman  (MR.  Bonner).  Are  there 
any  further  questions?  Mr.  Flood,  did  you 
care  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  It 
from  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  My  only  purpose  In  being  here 
this  morning  is  very  simple.  You  were  kind 
to  ask  me.  You  have  put  a  rifle  on  the  very 
narrow  pxirpose  of  why  we  are  here  this 
morning.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  pur- 
pose or  Intent  of  this  proposal.  I  think  It 
should  be  done.  It  has  been  badly  delayed, 
long  delayed.    Last  night  was  too  late. 

As  my  friend  Just  suggested,  the  proposal 
as  to  time  In  the  Senate  blU  Is  utterly  and 
completely  unrealistic.  It  should  never  have 
been  In  there  In  the  first  place.  Of  course. 
It  should  be  removed.  I  took  for  granted 
this  committee.  In  Its  wisdom,  would  dispose 
of  that  without  any  delay.  I  am  sure  you 
win  as  you  see  best  fit.  I  see  my  friends 
agree.  It  was  utterly  unrealistic  in  the  first 
place. 

As  to  the  proposal  here,  my  problem  Is 
this.  If  this  proposition  Is  so  Important 
as  to  be  dignified  as  you  are  dignifying  it — 
placing  it  before  your  full  committee,  pre- 
siding yourself,  bringing  these  distinguished 
people  from  State  and  Defense  here — then 
once  and  for  all,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
do  this  properly.  It  Is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  the  bill  you  are  considering  will 
not  do  it  properly.  It  will  do  it,  but  it  will 
not  do  what  I  think  you  want  done,  what  the 
committee  wants  done,  what  the  Congress 
wants  done,  what  the  Nation  and  what  the 
world  wants  done.  This  present  bill  will 
not  do  It. 

You  are  going  to  send  the  Devil  to  In- 
vestigate hell.  That  has  been  going  on  since 
1945  for  this  purpose.  In  1945  the  bill  called 
for  having  the  investigation  conducted  in 
Panama  by  the  Governor  of  Panama — 
imagine  that,  keeping  in  mind  some  of  the 
Governors  we  have  had  and  not  naming 
names.    This  is  my  kind  morning. 
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That  being  the  case,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  considered  the  1945  report  super- 
fluous, ambiguous,  and  It  Is  totally  dis- 
credited. The  President  Ignored  It  and  so  did 
the  Congress. 

The  only  difference  between  the  1945  bill 
and  H.R.  80  is  that  you  have  substituted  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  or  Government 
for  the  Governor.  That  is  Just  an  exercise  in 
semantics.  The  conclusion  will  be  Just  as 
identical,  the  report  will  be  Just  as  am- 
biguous, the  predetermination  has  been 
made.  You  are  calling  one  bureaucrat  to 
scratch  the  back  of  another  one.  You  have 
been  here,  I  think,  since  the  War  Between 
the  States.  You  know  what  will  happen. 
So  do  I.  That  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 
Just  like  the  1945  report,  H.R.  80  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  anything  different.  It  merely  sub- 
stitutes one  name  for  another. 

Senator  Cotton's  bill  is  Just  as  bad  be- 
cause all  it  does  Is  give  birth  to  some  kind  of 
commission  which  Is  unspecified  In  strength, 
type,  composition,  anything  else.  I  would 
dismiss  that. 

The  bill  before  you  from  the  Senate  does 
little  more.  It  specifies  so  many  people. 
Three  of  them  must  be  State — I  can  Imagine 
what  will  happen  there — Army,  and  I  know 
what  will  happen  there.  Then  Atomic  Energy 
Conomission  is  so  new  I  am  not  clear  about  It. 
I  have  my  doubts  that  State  and  the  fallout 
from  Defense  and  Army  will  rub  off  on 
them.     It  always  does. 

I  say  this.  There  is  before  the  House  and 
before  the  committee  H.R.  863,  proposed, 
and  three  of  four  bills  proposed  by  my  col- 
leagues Bow,  Thompson,  and  myself. 

Let  me  read  this  briefly. 

If  this  is  as  important  as  I  believe  It  to  be 
and  as  I  know  It  Is,  and  I  am  siu-e  you  do, 
let  us  do  It  this  way  and  get  it  done.  We 
have  all  the  advantage  of  20  years  of  every- 
thing these  bureaucrats  could  give  birth  to 
from  the  Army  Engineers  down — much  of  It 
good,  absolutely  Indispensable,  Invaluable, 
must  be  utilized,  couldn't  be  without  It, 
will  save  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money. 
A  great  deal  of  contribution  will  be  made  by 
these  people.  But  that  is  the  end  of  their 
act.  Now.  they  are  through.  They  have 
done  their  bit.     Now  let  us  do  it  properly. 

The  House  measures,  I  suggest,  are 
designed  to  provide  the  Independent,  broadly 
based  type  of  Inquiry  that  the  Interoceanlc 
Canal  problems  Indisputably  require. 

Second,  they  provide  for  a  predominantly 
civilian  commission  of  11  members,  of  which 
8  would  be  civilians,  3  from  the  combatant 
elements  of  the  armed  services — combatant 
navigation  people,  no  more.  One  of  the 
civilians  is  to  be  chairman,  mandatorily  a 
civilian  chairman.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  today,  with  all  our  technical  know- 
how,  brilliance,  awareness,  and  understand- 
ing, the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  no  trouble  picking  these  eight  great, 
superior  civilians  that  the  world  will  not  be 
able  to  equal  for  our  commission.  That  is 
what  we  need  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1964 
if  nothing  else. 

Their  t.isk  would  be  the  exploration  and 
study  of  all  canal  proposals,  not  a  predeter- 
mined type  and  kind  of  canal.  If  this  is  as 
important  as  it  is,  all  kinds  of  canals  should 
be  examined  and  all  proposals  by  this  com- 
mission with  the  objective  of  recommending 
the  best  site,  the  best  type,  with  due  consid- 
eration to  all  crucial  factors  Involved,  not 
half  a  Job,  which  will  Include  vital  treaty 
questions  of  sovereignty,  duration.  Indemni- 
ties, annuities,  all  these  things.  Let  us  not 
worry  about  a  6-month  Interim  report. 

If  we  consider  a  sea  level  canal — you  will — 
my  Atomic  Energy  friend  says  he  cannot 
move  for  5  years.  Of  course,  he  can.  They 
told  me  this  4  years  ago.  Their  figures  are 
still  good.     I  have  confidence  in  them. 

This  commission  should  be  composed  of 
the  best-qualified  men.  fully  objective  In  out- 
look, that  this  country  can  muster.     Such  a 


commission  would  permit  selection  of  its 
members  with  backgrounds  along  the  lines 
indicated  In  the  following  table,  subject,  of 
course,  to  different  variances.  This  Includes 
what  my  friend  had  in  mind  over  here. 

I  would  suggest  this:  A  civilian  chairman, 
who  must  be  an  executive  and  engineer,  the 
best  executive  and  the  best  engineer  you  can 
find — and  we  have  them  in  the  United 
States.  They  would  be  delighted  to  do  it — 
delighted. 

Second,  a  civilian  of  international  trade 
and  transportation.  We  have  got  them. 
They  would  be  delighted  to  do  it — the  best  in 
the  business. 

Third,  a  civilian  who  is  In  shipping,  an 
executive  in  maritime  shipping,  an  expert 
in  the  United  States — and  we  have  got  them, 
the  best  in  the  world,  they  would  be  de- 
lighted. 

That  is  what  you  want  on  this  commission, 
no  jobholders  scratching  each  other's  backs 
In  the  best  tradition.  That  Is  nonsense 
any  more.  Civilian,  legal,  governmental; 
we  have  the  best  in  the  business.  They 
would  be  glad  to  do  it — civilian,  legal,  and 
governmental  people.  By  governmental  I 
do  not  mean  a  jobholder,  I  mean  experts 
in  government  and  law.    We  have  got  them. 

Again  a  civilian,  an  engineer,  this  man  to 
be  a  nuclear  design  and  warfare  expert,  an 
expert  In  channel  design,  expert  In  canals, 
interoceanlc  communications  work.  These 
are  the  men  we  want,  and  we  have  those 
men.  I  can  name  a  dozen  for  you.  You 
pick  them  or  the  President  could  pick  them. 

Again  an  engineer.  This  must  be  an 
engineering  expert  In .  geology,  in  soil  me- 
chanics. These  are  the  kinds  of  people  that 
must  be  on  this  commission  and  not  bureau- 
crats. We  have  them  in  our  society,  the 
greatest  In  the  world,  we  have  them  stand- 
ing by,  they  would  be  glad  to  serve. 

Again  an  engineer.  This  man  must  be 
the  best  we  have  in  hydraulics,  the  best  we 
have  in  fiood  control.  That  is  the  man,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  want  as  one  of  those  civilians. 
Those  are  tne  people.  We  have  them,  dozens 
of  them,  the  best  in  the  world. 

Now  the  military  jaeople.  We  want  an  old 
line  Army  man,  active  or  retired,  I  do  not 
care  which,  could  not  care  less,  active  or 
retired.  Believe  me,  the  Army  has  got  them. 
I  know  it  and  the  Secretary  knows  it.  I  want 
that  guy.  Who  is  he?  You  have  got  a 
lot  of  them,  the  best  in  the  world.  He  must 
have  broad  military  experience,  he  must 
know  Jizngle  warfare,  he  must  know  guer- 
rilla warfare,  he  must  know  things,  he  must 
be  on  there.  An  active  or  a  retired  man. 
Ailes  has  them.     I  know  them,  so  does  he. 

You  want  an  old  line  Navy  type,  active 
or  retired,  it  does  not  matter  which.  We 
have  got  them  up  to  the  ears.  He  must 
have  a  broad  knowledge  of  naval  command, 
be  a  naval  line  officer,  naval  command  line 
man.  That  is  the  type  you  want  on  this 
conunlssion. 

You  want  an  Air  Force  man,  active  or 
retired,  it  makes  no  difference  which.  He 
must  be  an  expert,  the  best  we  have,  on 
Air  Force  defense,  on  all  kinds  of  Air  Force 
design  and  planning  and  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  were  going  to  have 
a  commission,  let  us  have  it.  That  Is  the 
kind  for  the  next  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Are  there  any  questions  by  any  members? 
The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Representative  Daniel 
J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  know.  I  have  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  problems  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  interoceanlc  canals  generally, 
and  made  many  addresses  In  the  Congress 
on  significant  aspects  of  the  subject.  Those 
who  have  read  my  addresses  and  matters 
quoted  In  them  realize  that  as  a  result  of 


my  Inquiries  I  have  come  to  hold  some  very 
positive  convictions  on  how  best  to  approach 
what  Is  one  of  the  gravest  questions  before 
our  country,  and  about  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  bewildering  propaganda  as 
to  what  should  be  done. 

Of  all  the  problems  involved  the  most 
pressing  one  is  the  clarification,  making  def- 
inite, and  reafllrmatlon  by  the  Congress  of 
ovu"  historic  Panama  Canal  policy  as  pro- 
vided In  House  Concurrent  Resolution  105, 
Introduced  by  the  late  Chairman  Clarence 
Cannon,  which  Is  Identical  with  resolutions 
Introduced  by  Representative  Bow  and  my- 
self. Though  these  resolutions  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  trust 
that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  will  use  its  influence  to  seciire 
a  favorable  report  and  early  action  by  the 
House. 

The  next  most  urgent  matter  Is  an  inde- 
pendent Inquiry  into  the  overall  Interoceanlc 
canal  problem  by  an  independent  and  broad- 
ly based  Interoceanlc  Canals  Comir.isslon  as 
provided  In  bills  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Clark  W.  Thompson,  Bow,  Hosmer, 
and  myself.  The  Commission  thus  contem- 
plated under  congressional  authorization 
would  be  created  without  delay  and  put  to 
work. 

In  lieu  of  further  detailed  discussions  by 
me  at  this  time,  I  request  that  the  full  texts 
of  the  following  papers  be  printed  in  these 
hearings  as  parts  of  my  testimony  In  the 
following  order: 

1.  Flood:  "Panama  Canal:  Formula  for 
Future  Canal  Policy,"  address  in  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  11,  1964. 

2.  Flood:  "Panama  Canal  Questions:  Im- 
mediate Action  Required,"  address  quoting 
an  April  5.  1963,  letter  of  E.  S.  Randolph  in 
Congressional  Record,  May  8,  1963. 

3.  E.  S.  Randolph:  Letter  of  January  24, 
1964. 

4.  E.  S.  Randolph :  Letter  of  April  20,  1964. 

5.  Flood:  "Prognosis  for  Panama  Canal — 
Comment  and  Discussion."  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings,  June  1964. 

6.  DuVal:  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy — An 
Evaluation,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings, March  1955. 
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H.R.  4871 

A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  commission  Is  hereby 
created,  to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"),  and  to  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  One  member 
shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line 
(active  or  retired)  of  the  United  States 
Army;  one  member  shall  be  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the 
United  States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be 
a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or 
retired)  of  the  United  States  Air  Force;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  office  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  (retired)  of  the  United 
States  Army;  and  seven  members  from  civil 
life,  four  of  them  shall  be  persons  learned 
and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engineering. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  from  civil  life  as  Chairman,  and 
shall  fill  all  vacancies  on  the  Commission  In 
the  same  manner  as  original  appointments 
are  made.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  upon  the  completion  of  Its  work 
hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  recleve  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$28,500  per  annum,  each;  but  the  members 


appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensation, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
will  make  their  total  compensation  from  the 
United  States  $28,500  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems involved  or  arising  in  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  for — 

(1)  an  Increase  in  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  third 
locks  project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
siunmit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  In  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with 
that  In  the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modifi- 
cation or  design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

(2)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

(3)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(4)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(5)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which 
may  be  deemed  essential  hereunder;   and 

(6)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of  the 
undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  Investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government  and 
its  officials;  and  the  Commission  is  given 
power  to  designate  and  authorize  any  mem- 
ber, or  other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  informa- 
tion and  data,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents 
and  records  which  the  Commission  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  for  the  purposes 
herein  n£mied.  Such  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence,  may  be  required  from  any  place 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  territory,  or 
any  other  area  under  the  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  its  investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  with  recommenda- 
tions; and  may,  in  its  discretion,  submit 
interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  progress  of  Its  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  to  any  new  Interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(2)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
In  its  final  report;  and 

(3)  such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new.  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projects  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  a  sec- 
retary and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  who  shall 


serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  receive  compensation  fixed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  7.  The  Conunlssion  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary 
hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  In 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  55a;  anc^ 
may  make  expenditures,  in  accordance  with, 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  for  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Commission  and 
its  employees  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business;  for  rent  of 
quarters  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  else- 
where; for  personal  services  at  the  seat  of 
government,  or  elsewhere;  and  for  printing 
and  binding  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
adequate  functions  of  the  Commission  here- 
under. All  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation 
of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  such 
other  official  of  the  Commission  as  the  Com- 
mission may  designate. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Investigation  and  study  to  de- 
termine a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans"  (Public  Law  88-609,  78  Stat. 
990) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

UNivERsmr  OF  California, 

Department  of  Physics, 
Berkeley,  Calif..  June  11, 1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Flood:  As  a  retired  Naval 
Reserve  officer  of  27  years  service,  as  a  student 
of  history  and  naval  strategy,  as  well  as  a 
physicist  somewhat  familiar  with  nuclear 
devices,  I  have  been  much  Interested  In  the 
Panama  Canal  problem  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  I  have  followed  the  changing 
aspects  of  the  problem  as  It  has  unfolded  In 
the  ensuing  years.  I  was  first  alarmed  by  the 
moves  to  attempt  to  build  a  new  sea  level 
canal  sponsored  by  the  heavy  dirt  moving 
equipment  industry  and  others  using  as  a 
subterfuge  the  danger  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Obviously  either  canal,  from  a  defensive  view- 
point, would  be  equally  vulnerable  to  the  lat- 
ter weapon  and  probably  In  proportion  to  Its 
length.  We  have  a  canal  which  Is  now  reach- 
ing saturation  but  can,  at  moderate  cost  with 
no  diplomatic  Involvement,  be  rendered  more 
navigable  and  of  greater  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency according  to  plans  already  formulated. 
Thus  the  sea  level  canal  with  untested  prob- 
lems Is  not  needed.  When  the  sea  level  canal 
was  wisely  sidetracked  by  Congress  the 
danger  subsided,  but  I  was  still  uneasy  about 
an  uncommitted  future  plan. 

With  the  general  worldwide  restlessness 
of  underprivileged  peoples  who  are  unwilling 
to  work  and  take  the  time  gradually  to  evolve 
to  higher  standards  and  with  the  direct  sub- 
versive activities  of  the  Communist  groups 
acting  and  more  insidiously  through  inter- 
national propaganda,  as  well  as  by  this  Na- 
tion's necessary  involvement  In  the  U.N.. 
OAS,  and  similar  groups,  I  have  again  felt 
concern  about  the  futxire  of  the  canal.  This 
became  acute  through  the  Egyptian  seizure 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  bumbling  of  the 
State  Department  that  led  to  that  fiasco  has 
permitted  a  precedent  to  be  established  that 
was  Immediately  seized  by  the  pacifists,  ultra- 
liberal,  and  Communist  propagandists  rela- 
tive to  o\ir  Panama  Canal.  Now  this  pressure, 
coupled  with  political  ambitions  In  Panama. 


Communist  agitation  in  that  area,  etc.,  has 
gradually  eased  the  State  Department  with 
Its  commitments  to  the  U.N.  and  OAS  into 
the  soft  attitude  that  has  led  to  the  present 
predicament  as  Indicated  by  the  flag  Inci- 
dents and  the  near  loss  of  our  control. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  activities  of 
Dr.  MUton  Elsenhower  and  similar  "do-good- 
ers" In  this  connection.  What  I  am  amazed 
at  is  the  open  defiance  of  these  agencies 
and  the  President  in  acting  contrary  to  the 
desire  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  It  would  at 
times  seem  that  the  executive  branch  Is  as- 
siunlng  powers  beyond  Its  constitutional 
rights. 

In  any  event  the  actions  of  the  State 
Department,  the  agitation  of  certain  Indus- 
trial Interests,  and  now  the  naive  and  pre- 
mature plan  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  find  an  outlet  for  their  products 
through  Project  Plowshare  and  to  keep 
themselves  In  business  despite  the  satura- 
tion In  nuclear  weapons,  has  produced  a 
combined  effort  to  force  the  canal  develop- 
ment along  unsound   and   Illogical  lines. 

In  regard  to  the  AEC  Plowshare  proposal 
for  cheap  excavation,  I  feel  that  the  data 
we  have  to  date  on  the  feasibility  of  this 
mode  of  excavation  on  a  scale  demanded  for 
a  canal  Is  Inadequate  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  any  sound  planning  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  very  cogent  article  by  Comdr. 
R.  D.  Duncan,  USN,  appears  In  the  same  Issue 
of  the  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (June 
1964.  p.  49)  In  which  the  comments  of  yours 
on  Professor  Miller's  article  api>ear.  His  ar- 
ticle deals  with  the  atomic  explosion  dig- 
ging of  a  canal  across  the  Kra  Peninsula. 
It  appears  that  the  only  data  on  such  a  proj- 
ect stems  from  a  theoretical  survey  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  based  on  a  few  AEC  tests. 
While  the  Rand  Corporation  lias  capable 
scientists  on  Its  staff.  It  lives  off  funds  from 
Government  survey  projects  such  as  the  one 
leading  to  their  report.  Having  been  con- 
sultant to  industries  making  similar  surveys 
pertinent  to  my  own  field  of  technical  com- 
petence. I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  such 
reports  are  purposely  "sugar  coated"  to 
please  the  supporting  agency  despite  discoixr- 
aglng  findings.  Under  these  conditions  the 
premature  optimistic  publicity  accorded  to 
this  application  of  nuclear  energy  is  dan- 
gerous and  probably  unwarranted.  Aside 
from  the  Immediate  effects  of  digging  a  hole 
some  300  feet  deep  and  1.000  feet  in  diameter 
in  a  1 -megaton  explosion,  the  extension  of 
such  a  series  of  craters  to  a  row  of  some  200 
or  so  contiguo\is  holes  to  create  a  canal  Is 
a  questionable  procedure.  I  would  not.  for 
example,  feel  secure  about  untoward  con- 
tamination effects  on  such  a  large  scale  op- 
eration. It  Is  also  far  beyond  the  province 
of  geologists  and  engineers  to  predict  the 
consequences  of  such  an  extensive  series  of 
explosions  in  the  completely  imknown  geol- 
ogical structures  to  be  met  In  practice.  In 
particular  since  the  location  and  structures 
are  unspecified.  Caution  rather  than  en- 
thusiasm is  certainly  needed  before  one 
substitutes  the  politically  reasonable  and 
economically  feasible  solution  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal  by  such 
visionary  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations  hav- 
ing read  the  various  .speeches  you  have  made 
on  this,  our  vital  canal  Issue,  I  must  confess 
I  find  myself  heartily  In  agreement  with 
your  thinking  and  strongly  endorse  the  views 
expressed  by  the  competent  engineers  quoted 
In  your  speech  of  March  11.  1964.  as  shown 
In  volume  110.  part  5,  pages  4948-4949  of  the 
Congressional  Record — House.  I  also  am 
heartily  In  favor  of  the  bills  H.R.  863.  H.R. 
3858,  H.R.  5787.  and  H.R.  8563.  and  strongly 
and  sincerely  urge  that  they  be  passed. 

It  Is  also  my  hope  that  In  due  time  and 
under  the  proper  circumstances  the  Congress 
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win  be  able  to  assert  Its  wishes  and  to  en- 
sure that  In  the  future  the  poUcy  of  the 
executive  arm  follows  the  will  of  the  people 
as  In  Congress  expressed. 

Yours  most  sincerely. 

Leonard  B.  Loes, 
Professor  of  Physics.  Emeritus.  Captain. 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  (Retired). 


IProm  the  Concressionai.  Record,  Mar.  11, 
19641 

Panama    Canal:    Formula   for  Future 
Canal    Policy 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  address  to 
this  body  on  March  9.  1964.  under  the  title 
of  "Panama  Canal:  Focus  on  Power  Poli- 
tics," I  dealt  at  length  with  certain  crucial 
aspects  of  the  overall  Interoceanlc  canals 
problem  and  suggested  a  plan  of  action  for 
our  Government.  This  program  Includes 
the  following: 

First.  Prompt  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
House  Congressional  Resolution  105,  Intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Clarence  Cannon  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Second.  Prohibition  by  legislation  of  the 
use  of  any  appropriated  or  other  Government 
funds  for  the  formal  display  of  any  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  not  authorized  by  specific 
treaty  provisions,  other  than  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  similar  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  such  funds  to  pay  salaries  for  non- 
U.S.  citizens  in  security  positions  of  either 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  or  the  Panama 
Canal  Company. 

Third.  Creation  by  the  Congress  of  an  In- 
dependent and  broadly  based  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission  as  outlined  In  bills  in- 
troduced by  Representatives  Bow.  Hosmer, 
Thompson  of  Texas,  and  myself,  to  make  the 
necessary  studies,  reports,  and  reconunenda- 
tlons  as  regards  future  Isthmian  Canal 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  aid  the  Congress  In  the 
consideration  of  this  program  for  action, 
there  Is  much  factual  Information  that 
should  be  understood.  This,  I  shall  try  to 
summarize  in  a  form  that  will  facilitate  Its 
consideration. 

1.  PANAMA  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  OWNERSHIP 

First.  The  long-range  commitment  of  the 
United  States  under  the  1901  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  has 
been  generally  recognized  provides,  for  ex- 
clusive control,  ownership,  and  management 
by  the  United  States  of  an  Isthmian  Canal. 
Second.  The  United  States  acqxiired  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  through  the  grant  by  Panama 
of  sovereignty  in  perpetuity  in  the  1903 
treaty  under  international  law. 

Third.  In  addition,  the  United  States  ac- 
quired title  to  all  land,  water,  and  property 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  including  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  other  holdings  of  the  French 
Panama  Canal  Co.  under  the  laws  of  France, 
Panama,  and  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  title  of  the  United  States  to 
this  land,  water,  and  property  in  the  Canal 
Zone  was  also  recognized  by  Colombia,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  November 
3,  1903.  as  "vested  entirely  and  absolutely  in 
the  United  States,"  In  the  1914-22  treaty 
with  Colombia,  which  still  has  vested  inter- 
ests in  the  Panama  Canal  comparable  to 
those  of  Panama. 

Fifth.  Since  1939.  U.S.  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  canal  have  been  eroded  by  first,  a  series 
of  ill-advised  surrenders  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  to  the  radical  de- 
mands of  Panama,  in  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  provisions  of  law,  formal  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  interna- 
tional usage:  and  second,  a  nxunber  of  un- 
warranted cessions  to  Panama  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  our  Government,  but  with- 
out modifying  the  fundamental  sovereignty 
and  perpetuity  provisions  of  the  1903  treaty. 


n.    TITXTLAa     SOVEREIGNTT ORIGIN     AND 

DznNmoM 

First.  The  first  mention  of  Panamanian 
"titular  sovereignty"  over  the  Canal  Zone  was 
by  Secretary  of  War  Taft  in  1905  when  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
teroceanlc Canals,  but  he  always  emphasized 
that  the  term  was  not  a  valid  claim  except 
in  a  residual  sense  and  did  not  affect  exclu- 
sive U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  zone  and 
Panama  Canal  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  oi  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority. 

Second.  Later,  as  President-elect  and  as 
President,  Mr.  Taft  emphasized  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  the  exclusive  sover- 
eign over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal, 
as  provided  by  treaty  and  in  a  1912  Executive 
order,  decreed  that  all  of  the  Canal  Zone  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Third.  The  question  of  sovereignty  re- 
mained unclouded  until  1959,  when  an  emis- 
sary of  the  Department  of  State  in  Panama, 
on  behalf  of  his  superiors,  announced  recog- 
rUtlon  of  Panamanian  "titular  sovereignty" 
over  the  Canal  Zone  but  failed  to  define  the 
term,  which  omission,  as  foreseen  by  ex- 
perienced observers  at  the  time,  served  to 
comp>ound  the  confusion  with  more  tragic 
results  than  those  of  the  incident  that  this 
emissary  was  then   attempting  to  solve. 

Fourth.  The  term,  "titular  sovereignty" 
means  a  reversionary  interest  of  Panama, 
just  as  used  in  deeds  of  real  estate  convey- 
ance, and  nothing  more,  in  the  sole  event 
that  the  United  States  should  fall  to  meet 
Its  treaty  obligations  to  maintain,  operate, 
sanitate,  and  protect  in  perpetuity  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  Panama  any  sovereign  rights,  pow- 
ers, or  authority  which  are  vested  entirely 
in  the  United  States  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  Panama  in  any  respect 
as  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  and 
operates  the  Panama  Canal  In  conformity 
with  treaty  obligations. 

Fifth.  Under  the  clrcvunstances  that  have 
evolved,  the  United  States  should  now  re- 
declare  Its  policy  on  the  question  of  sover- 
eignty. Until  this  is  done  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  an  adequate  redeclaration  of  our 
Isthmian  policy,  such  as  that  In  House  Con- 
current Resolutions  105,  113,  and  120,  Pan- 
ama will  continue  to  make  wild,  extravagant 
and  impossible  demands  with  a  continuance 
of  the  present  confusion  and  chaos. 

m.  PANAMA  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY  CLARIFICATION: 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  105,  113, 
AND    120 

First.  Early  in  the  88th  Congress,  Repre- 
sentatives Clarence  Cannon,  Bow,  and  I  In- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolutions  105. 
113,  and  120,  respectively,  identical  measures 
to  clarify,  reaffirm,  and  make  definite  U.S. 
policy  with  respect  to  the  sovereignty  and 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal,  which  resolutions  are  now  before  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Second.  The  adoption  of  these  measures 
by  the  Congress  does  not  require  approval  by 
the  President  and  thus  would  avoid  Execu- 
tive embarrassment  as  the  responsibility 
therefor  would  be  borne  by  the  Congress  and, 
in  turn,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  Prompt  approval  by  the  Congress 
is  Imperative  and  urged  as  the  first  step  in 
what  will  take  a  series  of  actions  by  our 
Government  before  the  overall  canals  ques- 
tion is  adequately  resolved. 

rv.   CANAL    AT    NICARAGUA    OR    ELSEWHERE 

First.  The  only  interoceanlc  canal  route 
other  than  the  Panama  site,  now  covered  by 
treaty,  is  that  at  Nicaragua,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  In  general  terms  under  the  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty  of  August  5,  1914.  No 
doubt  a  Nicaragua  canal  would  require  a 
supplementary    treaty.      In    addition,    such 


canal,  for  reasons  of  defense  and  others, 
may  require  treaties  with  Costa  Rica,  Sal- 
vador, and  Honduras  as  well. 

Second.  As  has  been  amply  established  in 
my  previously  cited  address,  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  is  governed  and  operated 
under  a  workable  treaty  and  would  not  re- 
quire a  new  treaty  except  in  the  sole  event 
of  a  sea-level  undertaking  at  that  location. 
This  is  not  covered  by  treaty  and  would  re- 
quire a  new  one  to  supply  the  specific  con- 
ditions for  its  construction. 

Third.  Locations  for  interoceanlc  canals 
at  other  sites  than  the  Canal  Zone  and  Nic- 
aragua would  Involve  entirely  different  cir- 
cumstances and  would  necessitate  new  treaty 
arrangements  to  specify  the  contractual  pro- 
visions for  site  acquisition,  construction,  and 
subsequent  operation  and  control. 

V.  OVERALL  INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEMS 

First.  The  elements  forming  U.S.  Inter- 
oceanlc canal  policy,  though  ascertainable  In 
textbooks  and  scholarly  articles,  have  never 
been  formally  and  authoritatively  stated  in 
one  place. 

Second.  The  problems  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  formulation  of  such  policy 
include  the  following: 

(a)  The  modernization  of  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal  through  adaptation  of  the  sus- 
pended third  locks  project — 53  Statutes  at 
Large  1409 — to  provide  a  siunmit-level  lake 
anchorage  in  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  to 
correspond  with  that  In  Gatun  Lake  In  the 
Atlantic  end,  a  plan  favored  by  many  expe- 
rienced, independent  engineers,  atomic  war- 
fare, navigational  and  other  canal  experts, 
including  virtually  all  the  distinguished  en- 
gineers who  participated  in  the  construction 
of  the  present  canal,  and  who  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  uninformed,  incompetent,  or  inex- 
perienced. 

(b)  The  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design  or  any  modification 
thereof  In  the  Canal  Zone  near  the  present 
site. 

(c)  The  construction  and  ownership  by  the 
United  States  of  another  canal  at  a  different 
location. 

(d)  The  operation,  maintenance,  sanita- 
tion and  protection  of  a  modernized  Panama 
Canal  or  of  any  new  canal  that  may  be  rec- 
ommended. 

(e)  The  treaty  and  territorial  rights  that 
may  be  deemed  essential. 

Third.  Experience  has  shown  that  to  secure 
a  forthright  determination  and  evaluation 
of  the  above  listed  problems,  the  services  of 
an  Independent,  broadly  based,  and  highly 
competent  Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission 
under  congressional  authorization  Is  Indis- 
pensable. Experience  has  also  shown  that 
satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained  by 
part-time  or  ex  parte  boards,  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  administrative  agencies,  and  that 
an  Independent  inquiry  is  absolutely  indls- 
p)ensable. 

VI.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PENDING  BILLS 

First.  A  number  of  measures.  Introduced  in 
both  House  and  Senate,  to  deal  with  the  over- 
all canal  problem  require  some  comments  to 
the  ends  that  the  mistakes  of  the  fact  will  not 
be  repeated,  that  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions shall  be  comprehensive,  and  that  the 
policies  recommended  may  be  realistic. 

H.R.  80.  INTRODUCED  BY  CHAIRMAN  BONNER.  OF 
THE  COMMrTTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

First.  The  key  terms  in  this  measure  are 
Identical  with  those  In  the  ambiguous  and 
discredited  1945  Public  Law  780.  79th  Con- 
gress, which  directed  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone — then  Panama  Canal — to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  his  own  domain.  The 
Governor's  1947  recommendation  called  for 
the  construction  of  only  a  sea-level  project  In 
the  Canal  Zone,  which  recommendation  the 
President  did  not  approve  and  the  Congress 
did  not  accept. 
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Second,  H.R.  80  would  merely  repeat  the 
same  t3rpe  of  Inquiry,  with  the  name  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  substituted  for  the 
Governor,  which.  In  view  of  the  facts  in- 
volved, would  merely  supply  another  1945-47 
tjrpe  of  investigation,  which  was  wholly  in- 
adequate in  scope  and  directed  toward  se- 
curing authorization  of  a  predetermined  ob- 
jective of  a  small  professional  group. 

Third.  H.R.  80,  it  is  especially  Important 
to  note.  Includes  the  terms,  "security"  and 
"national  defense,"  In  addition  to  the  normal 
factors  for  such  Inquiry,  "capacity"  and  "In- 
teroceanlc commerce"  as  did  the  1945  bill. 
The  1945  bin  was  drafted  In  the  Panama 
Canal  organization  by  those  who  later  di- 
rected the  Inquiry  under  Public  Law  280, 
79th  Congress. 

Fourth.  The  terms,  "security"  and  "na- 
tional defense,"  It  Is  most  significant,  were 
conveniently  Inserted  In  the  1945  bill  and 
this  enabled  this  exaggerated  Interpretation 
by  the  Governor  as  paramount  and  control- 
ling, and  hence  a  "mandate"  from  the  Con- 
gress for  a  recommendation  for  only  the  In- 
dicated predetermined  objection  of  certain 
professional  engineers  for  a  canal  at  sea 
level  In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  recommenda- 
tion served  to  exclude  from  serious  study 
what  Independent,  experienced  experts, 
maintenance  and  operational,  consider  to  of- 
fer the  best  solution  when  evaluated  from 
all  crucial  angles.  Moreover,  the  1947  report 
aroused  wide  professional  criticisms,  in  and 
out  of  Government  service,  by  eminent 
atomic  warfare,  economic,  engineering,  geo- 
logical, navigational,  and  other  experts,  who 
were  well  Informed,  competent,  and  experi- 
enced. 

Fifth.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  revela- 
tions, in  lay  and  technical  literature.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  Congress  was  not  stam- 
peded, for  no  action  was  taken  and  the  1947 
report  of  the  Governor's  inquiry  was  not 
published,  a  procedure  contrary  to  that 
normally  followed  in  such  cases. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  is  far  better  Informed 
today  In  1964  about  Interoceanlc  canal  ques- 
tions than  it  was  in  1945  and  will  not  be 
fooled  again  by  self-serving  proposals  for  leg- 
islation. 

Seventh.  H.R.  80  would  not  supply  an  In- 
dependent, broadly  based  body  required  by 
the  situation  but  would  give  effective  con- 
trol of  the  resulting  Inquiry  to  the  same  ex 
parte  groups  primarily  concerned  with  cov- 
ering up  their  own  errors,  such  as  the  Third 
Locks  project  fiasco,  for  which  the  advocacy 
of  a  vast  sea-level  undertaking  in  the  Canal 
Zone  has  served  quite  effectively,  and  would 
leave  the  canal  situation  In  a  state  of  com- 
pounded confusion. 

S.  2438.  INTRODUCED  BY  SENATOR  COTTON 

First.  With  the  exception  of  calling  upon 
the  President  to  appoint  a  "commission"  of 
unspecified  strength  and  qualifications, 
which  shall  Include  representatives  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  S.  2438  is  Identical 
with  H.R.  80. 

Second.  For  these  reasons,  the  remarks  on 
H.R,  80  apply  to  S.  2438. 

S.    2497,     INTRODUCED    BY    SENATOR    MAGNUSON 
AND    FIVE    COSPONSORS 

First.  S.  2497  specifically  calls  for  a  pre- 
determined type  of  canal  across  the  Amer- 
ican Isthmus  at  a  location  to  be  decided 
upon  and  would  vest  three  high  admin- 
istrative officials  of  our  Government  with  the 
authority  to  make  the  necessary  studies, 
reports  and  recommendations  in  a  period 
of  6  months,  which  period  is  entirely 
Inadequate. 

Second.  Like  H.R.  80  and  S.  2438  previ- 
ously discussed,  S.  2497  would  not  supply  an 
Independent  and  broadly  based  commission 
but  would  only  be  an  administrative  body 
necessarily  interested  In  advancing  Its  own 
proposals  or  in  defending  its  errors. 


Third.  Because  of  these  facts,  it  is  entirely 
unacceptable  to  Informed  House  leadership 
and  would  not  be  approved  by  the  House. 

H.R.  863,  H.R.  3858,  H.R.  5787,  AND  H.R.  S563 
INTRODUCED  BY  REPRESENTATIVES  BOW,  FLOOD. 
HOSMER,  AND  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON,  RESPEC- 
TIVELY 

First.  These  House  measures  are  designed 
to  provide  the  independent  broadly  based 
type  of  Inquiry  that  the  interoceanlc  canals 
problem  indispensably  requires. 

Second.  They  provide  for  a  predominantly 
civilian  commission  of  11  members,  of  which 
8  would  be  civilians,  and  3  from  the  com- 
batant branches  of  the  armed  services,  with 
1   of  the  civilians  to  be  chairman. 

Third.  Its  task  would  be  the  exploration 
and  study  of  all  canal  proposals  with  the 
objective  of  recommending  the  best  site  and 
the  best  type,  with  due  consideration  to  all 
crucial  factors  involved,  or  which  would  In- 
clude vital  treaty  questions  of  sovereignty, 
duration.  Indemnities,  and  annuities. 

Fourth.  This  commission  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  best  qualified  men,  fully  ob- 
jective in  outlook,  that  our  country  can 
muster.  Such  commission  would  permit  se- 
lection of  Its  members  with  backgrounds 
along  the  lines  Indicated  In  the  following 
table,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  necessary 
variance: 

"PROPOSED    INTEROCEANIC    CANALS    COMMISSION 

Statutory  requirements,  desired  professional 
background  combinations 

"Civilian  >  chairman,  executive  and  engi- 
neering. 

"Civilian,  international  trade  and  trans- 
portation. 

"Civilian,  shipping  executive  and  marine. 

"Civilian,  legal  and  governmental. 

"Civilian  (engineer),  nuclear  warfare  and 
channel  design. 

"Civilian  (engineer),  engineering-geology 
and  soil  mechanics. 

"Civilian  (engineer),  engineering-geology 
and  heavy  marine  structures. 

"Civilian  (engineer),  hydraulic  and  flood 
control. 

"Army-line  2  (active  or  retired),  broad 
military  and  Jungle  warfare  experience. 

"Navy-line  (active  or  retired) .  broad  naval 
and  command  experience. 

"Air  Force  (active  or  retired),  broad  air 
and  defense  planning." 

Vn.    GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  faces  a  com- 
bination of  canal  problems  equal  to,  or  ex- 
ceeding, the  magnitude  of  those  that  faced 
our  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century,  with  following  Issues  resurrected  In 
slightly  different  forms:  the  1902  struggle 
over  routes,  the  1903  Panama  Revolution  and 
acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  1906 
"battle  of  the  levels"  as  to  type. 

With  history  now  repeating  itself,  the  chal- 
lenges of  today  offer  an  opportunity  worthy 
of  comparison  with  that  seized  and  consum- 
mated by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  To 
meet  these  challenges,  the  leaders  in  our 
Government,  both  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  had  the  benefit  of 
extensive  documentations  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  all  of  the  major  aspects  of 
the  problems  Involved. 

A  study  of  these  sources  will  disclose  little 
of  basic  character  that  Is  different  from  what 
was  considered  with  respect  to  the  existing 
canal.  The  only  matters  that  are  really  new 
are  the  responsible  personnel  Involved  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  not  shown  themselves 
to  be  adequately  versed  in  Interoceanlc  canal 
historv. 


As  to  the  oft-repeated  contentions  of  sea 
level  advocates  concerning  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  enemy  attack  through 
passive  defense  measures  embodied  in  the 
design  of  the  canal,  an  examination  of  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt's  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1906,  to  the  Congress,  which  is 
attached,  will  be  helpful.  This  will  disclose 
that  he  admitted  that  a  "canal  at  sea  level 
would  be  slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  in 
event  of  war"  but  that  he  disregarded  this 
assumption  as  controlling  and  decided  on  the 
basis  of  operational  merit,  engineering  feas- 
ibility and  costs. 

In  1905-06,  the  debates  and  arguments  over 
the  type  of  canal  centered  on  the  questions 
of  relative  vulnerability.  In  1964.  the  terms 
embodied  in  some  of  the  bills  cover  the  same 
subject  under  the  new  terms,  "security"  and 
"national  defense,"  which  are  mere  matters 
of  difference  In  nomenclature. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  A-bomb  In  1945, 
advocates  of  a  sea  level  canal  In  the  Canal 
Zone  seized  upon  this  powerful  weapon  as  a 
psychological  lever  to  force  the  Congress  to 
authorize  what  was  their  own  predetermined 
concept  going  back  many  years.  Subsequent- 
ly, some  of  the  leading  nuclear  warfare  and 
other  experts  of  the  highest  eminence,  in  and 
out  of  Government  service,  opposed  such  mis- 
use of  the  A-bomb  as  a  weapon  in  propa- 
ganda and  as  Irrelevant  In  the  planning  of 
navigational  projects.  The  result  was  tliat 
the  Congress,  despite  a  determined  drive  by 
these  advocates  and  their  Industrial  support- 
ers, heeded  the  warning  of  nuclear  experts 
and  did  not  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  1947  Governors'  report,  made  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  280.  79th  Congress, 
which  urged  authorization  of  only  a  canal  at 
sea  level  with  tidal  locks  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  world  is  watching 
to  see  what  we  do  with  regard  to  the  increase 
of  transisthmian  transit  capacity.  Let  us 
pull  together  on  this  vital  matter  and  pro- 
vide the  Nation  and  the  Congress  with  the 
indispensably  needed  Independent  commis- 
sion so  that  this  crucial  policy  matter  can 
be  resolved  on  the  highest  plane  of  states-^ 
manshlp. 

Above  all,  at  this  critical  period  In  the 
history,  we  must  not  permit  current  hys- 
teria and  self-serving  propaganda  concern- 
ing a  second  canal  divert  us  from  what  must 
be  our  first  objective:  to  stand  firmly  against 
unreasonable  demands  at  Panama  where  we 
have  a  fine  canal  now  approaching  satura- 
tion and  obsolescence  and  an  adequate 
treaty  covering  the  major  enlargement  of 
the  existing  canal.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
better  place  or  way  in  which  to  make  a  legit- 
imate stand  for  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

To  facilitate  reference  to  the  documents 
mentioned,  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  texts  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105,  H.R.  3858,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's message  to  the  Congress  on  February 
19,  1906,  and  a  1954  memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress prepared  by  distinguished  engineers 
and  others  who  participated  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  which,  with 
minor  revision,  applies  with  equal  force  to- 
day, and  a  1964  release  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


» Commission  will  be  predominantly  civil- 
ian. v(rith  one  of  the  civilians  as  chairman. 

'  Members  from  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
officers  of  the  line. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  105,  in  thb 

House  of  Representatives,  March  4,  1963 
(Mr.  Cannon  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs) 
Whereas  the  United  States  under  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama, 
acquired  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  for  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  per- 
petual  maintenance,   operation,   sanitation, 
and  protection;  and 

Whereas   all  the  Jurisdiction   of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  ceased 
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on  exchange  or  ratification  of  the  1903  treaty 
of  February  26,  1904;  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  United  States 
has  continuously  exercised  exclusive  sover- 
eignty and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  where  responsibility  is  Imposed 
there  must  be  given  for  its  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  provided; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fully  and 
effectively  discharged  all  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  Interest  that  Panama  can 
have  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  one  of  reversionary  character  that  can 
never  become  operative  unless  the  United 
States  should  abandon  the  canal  enterprise; 
and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  President  Hayes'  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  8.  1880,  has  been  for  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal  "under  American  control." 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
was  an  absolute.  Indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  task  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  In  the  construction  and 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world;  and  for 
which  rights,  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  the  full  indemnity  and 
annuities  agreed  upon  by  the  two  nations; 
and 

Whereas,  on  February  2.  1960,  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  approved 
H.  Con.  Res.  459,  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  In  the 
traditional  Interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1903,  1936.  and  1955  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
special  reference  to  matters  concerning  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  shall  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  treaty." 

Whereas,  because  of  continuing  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panama 
which,  if  granted,  would  liquidate  U.S.  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  a 
further  declaration  by  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress  is  deemed  necessary  and  timely: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  (1)  the  United 
States,  under  treaty  provisions,  constitu- 
tionally acquired  and  holds,  In  perpetuity, 
exclusive  sovereignty  and  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  its  perpetual  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection; 
and 

(2)  That  there  can  be  no  Just  claim  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of 
any  sovereignty  of  whatever  character  over 
the  Canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  United  States 
discharges  its  duties  and  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  canal;  and 

(3)  That  the  formal  display  of  any  offi- 
cial flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States  Is  violative  of  law. 
treaty.  International  usage,  and  the  historic 
canal  policy  of  the  United  States  as  fully 
upheld  by  its  highest  courts  and  adminis- 
trative officials;  and  will  lead  to  confusion 
and  chaos  In  the  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise;  and 

(4)  That  the  provisions  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
459,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  are  reiterated  and 
reemphaslzed. 


Report  of  the  Bo.*rd  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers FOR  the  Panama  Canal 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary Of  War  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  thereon,  together  with  a 
letter  written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens.        Both    the    Board   of   Consulting 
Engineers  and  the  Canal  Commission  divide 
In  their  report.     The  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  eight  In  nimiber, 
Including  the  five  foreign  engineers,  favor  a 
sea-level    canal,    and    one    member    of    the 
Canal  Commission,  Admiral  Endlcott.  tekes 
the  same  view.    Five  of  the  eight  American 
members   of    the   Board   of  Consulting   En- 
gineers and  five  members  of  the   Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  favor  the  lock  canal,  and 
so  does  Chief  Engineer  Stevens.    The  Secre- 
tary of  War  recommends  a  lock  canal  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  and 
of   the  majority  of   the   Canal   Commission. 
After  careful  study  of  the  papers  submitted 
and  full  and  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  I  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American  engi- 
neers on  the  Consulting  Board  and  on  the 
Commission  by  a  more  than  2  to  1  majority 
favor   the   lock  canal,   whereas   the   foreign 
engineers   are   a    unit   against   It.     I   think 
this  Is  partly  to  be   explained   by  the  fact 
that  the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  Old  World 
Is  the  Suez  Canal,  a  sea-level  canal,  whereas 
the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  New  World  is 
the  Sault  Ste.   Marie   Canal,   a  lock  canal. 
Although   the  latter,   the  Soo.   Is  closed   to 
navigation    during    the    winter    months.    It 
carries  annually  three  times  the  traffic  of  the 
Suez  Canal.     In  my  judgment  the  very  able 
argument  of   the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting    Engineers    Is    vitiated    by    their 
failure      to      pay      proper      heed      to      the 
lessons    taught    by    the    construction    and 
operation  of   the  Soo  Canal.        It   must  be 
borne  in    mind,  as  the    Commission  points 
out.  that  there  Is  no  question  of   building 
what   has   been   picturesquely   termed   "the 
Straits   of    Panama";    that    Is.    a    waterway 
through  which  tne  largest  vessels  could  go 
with    safety    at    uninterrupted    high    speed. 
Both  the   sea -level  canal  and  the  proposed 
lock  canal  would  be  too  narrow  and  shallow 
to  be  called  with  any  truthfulness  a  strait. 
or  to  have  any  of  the  properties  of  a  wide, 
deep  water  strip.     Both  of  them   would  be 
canals,  pure  and  simple.    Each  type  has  cer- 
tain disadvantages  and  certain  advantages. 

But.  In  my  Judgment,  the  disadvantages 
are  fewer  and  the  advantages  very  much 
greater  In  the  case  of  a  lock  canal  substan- 
tially as  proposed  In  the  papers  forwarded 
herewith;  and  I  call  especial  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  chief  engineer,  who  will  be 
mainly  responsible  for  the  success  of  this 
mighty  engineering  feat,  and  who  has  there- 
fore a  peculiar  personal  interest  In  Judging 
aright.  Is  emphatically  and  earnestly  in 
favor  of  the  lock-canal  project  and  against 
the  sea-level  project. 

A  carefuly  study  of  the  reports  seems  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  facts:  The  sea  level  canal 
would  be  slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  In 
the  event  of  war,  the  running  expenses,  apart 
from  the  heavy  cost  of  Interest  on  the 
amount  employed  to  build  It.  would  be  less, 
and  for  smali  ships  the  time  of  transit 
would  probably  be  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lock  canal  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  there- 
abouts would  not  cost  much  more  than  half 
as  much  to  build  and  could  be  built  In  about 
half  the  time,  while  there  would  be  very 
much  less  risk  connected  with  building  It, 
and  for  large  ships  the  transit  would  be 
quicker;  while,  taking  Into  account  the  In- 


terest on  the  amount  saved  In  building,  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  less. 
After  being  built  It  would  be  easier  to  en- 
large the  lock  canal  than  the  sea  level  canal. 
Moreover,  what  has  been  actually  demon- 
strated In  making  and  operating  the  great 
lock  canal,  the  Soo,  a  more  Important  artery 
of  traffic  than  the  great  sea  level  canal,  the 
Suez,  goes  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  En- 
gineers and  of  the  majority  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  as  to  the  superior  safety, 
feasibility,  and  desirability  of  building  a  lock 
canal  at  Panama. 

The  law  now  on  our  statute  books  seems 
to  contemplate  a  lock  canal.  In  my  judg- 
ment a  lock  canal,  as  herein  recommended, 
is  advisable.  If  the  Congress  directs  that  a 
sea  level  canal  be  constructed  its  direction 
will,  of  course,  be  carried  out.  Otherwise  the 
canal  will  be  built  on  substantially  the  plan 
for  a  lock  canal  outlined  by  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  such  changes  being  made,  of 
course,  as  may  be  found  actually  necessary. 
Including  possibly  the  change  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  site  of  the 
dam  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House,  February  19. 1906. 
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The  Panama  Canal  Problem — A  Memoran- 
dum TO  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
1954 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  The  undersigned,  who 
In  various  capacities  participated  In  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  venture 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  matters  here- 
inafter discussed: 

1.  The  necessity  for  Increased  capacity  and 
operational  Improvement  of  the  Panama 
Canal— a  much-neglected  waterway,  now 
approaching  obsolesence — has  been  long  rec- 
ognized. The  traffic  volume  Is  the  highest 
since  1914.  With  the  saturation  point  ap- 
proaching. It  Is  essential  to  provide,  with- 
out further  delay,  the  additional  transit  ca- 
pacity and  operational  Improvements  re- 
quired to  meet  future  needs. 

2.  The  two  major  proposals  for  Increased 
facilities  are : 

(a)    Improvement  of  the  existing  canal  by 
completing  the  authorized  third-locks  proj- 
ect, adapted  to  Include  the  features  of  the 
well-conceived  terminal  lake  plan  (Congres- 
sional   Record.    April   21,    1948,    p.    A2449— 
approved  In  principle  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  In  hearings  on  H.R.  4480.  79th 
Cong..  November  15, 1945,  p.  9) .  A  total  of  $75 
million  was  expended  on  this  project,  mainly 
on  lock-site  excavations  at  Gatun  and  Mira- 
flores,    before    work    on    It    was    suspended. 
The  terminal  lake  plan  provides  for  removing 
all  lock  structures  from  Pedro  Miguel  and  for 
regrouping   of   all    Pacific   locks   at  or  near 
Mlraflores.     thus     enabling     uninterrupted 
navigation  at  the  Gatun  Lake  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  locks,  with  a  greatly 
needed  terminal  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end   of   the   canal.     As   thus   improved,  the 
modified    third-locks    project    can    be    com- 
pleted    at     relatively     low     cost — estimated 
under  $600  million.     The  soundness  of  this 
proposal  has  been  established  by  40  years  of 
satisfactory  operation  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment at  Gatun. 

(b)  Construction  of  a  practically  new 
Panama  Canal  known  as  the  sea  level  proj- 
ect. Initially  estimated  In  1947  to  cost  $2,500 
million,  and  which  would  be  of  less  opera- 
tional value  than  the  existing  canal  It  was 
designed  to  replace,  but  which,  under  present 
conditions,  would  likely  cost  several  times 
that  amount.  The  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (a  member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers) 
at  that  time  definitely  went  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating none  but  the  so-called  sea  level 
project  for  the  major  Increase  of  canal  facil- 
ities, which  action  served  to  exclude  what 
may  be  the  best  solution   when  evaluated 


from  all  angles.  This  report,  under  Public 
Law  280,  79th  Congress,  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President.  December  1, 
1947,  and,  significantly,  without  comment  or 
recommendation.  The  Congress  took  no  ac- 
tion, and  the  report  was  not  published. 

3.  The  termlnal-lake-thlrd-locks  project 
has  been  strongly  urged  as  the  proper  form 
of  modernization  by  experienced  civilian 
engineers  who  took  part  In  the  construction 
of  the  present  canal.  They  have  spoken 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  original  con- 
struction. Their  views  are  shared  by  many 
independent  engineers  and  navigators  who 
have  studied  the  subject.  All  these  Insist 
that  the  present  lake-lock  type  should  be 
preserved  as  supplying  the  best  canal  for  the 
transit  of  vessels  which  It  Is  economically 
feasible  to  construct.  They,  together  with 
many  of  the  leading  atomic  warfare  author- 
ities, stress  the  points  that  the  defense  of  the 
canal  is  an  all-inclusive  Federal  responsi- 
bility which  must  be  met  by  active  military 
and  naval  measures  and  by  Industrial  plan- 
ning In  the  United  States,  that  passive  pro- 
tective features  embodied  In  construction 
design  are  Inadequate,  and  that  the  proper 
bases  for  planning  canal  Improvements  are 
capacity  and  navigational  efficiency.  More- 
over, It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
effective  destructive  power  of  the  atomic 
bomb  has  been  tremendously  Increased  since 
the  formal  recommendation  for  a  sea-level 
canal.  Any  canal,  whatsoever  the  type,  can 
be  destroyed  by  atomic  bombing,  if  permitted 
to  strike. 

4.  The  recent  authorization  to  expend 
funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  present 
lock  structures  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$26,500,000  Is.  as  we  believe,  makeshift  in 
character,  and  Is  without  real  merit.  Con- 
summation thereof,  in  lieu  of  fundamental 
Improvements,  will  Inevitably  delay  the 
basic  and  long-overdue  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  Panama  projects, 
there  are  urgent  proposals  for  canals  at 
other  locations,  some  of  which  have  strong 
support,  particularly  Nicaragua.  In  develop- 
ing a  long-range  Isthmian  Canal  policy  to 
meet  future  Interoceanlc  transit  needs, 
these  should  certainly  receive  full  and  un- 
biased consideration. 

6.  Transcending  personal  considerations, 
but  nevertheless  to  state  the  matter 
candidly,  we  submit  that  the  third  locks 
project,  as  originally  planned  In  1939  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has 
proven  most  disappointing.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  insistently  ad- 
vocated sea-level  project  (which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  would  require  tidal  locks  as  well 
as  vulnerable  flood-control  reservoirs  and 
dikes)  would  prove  to  be  a  monumental 
boondoggle,  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
billions  of  dollars.  Both  of  these  efforts 
were  directed  by  routine  administrative 
agencies,  and  at  heavy  public  expense. 

7.  We  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  the  A-bomb,  the  recurrent  discussions 
as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  lake-lock  and  "sea-level" 
types  of  canal  were  exhaustively  Investi- 
gated, debated,  and  considered  In  1905-06 
when  the  Congress  and  the  President  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  lake-lock  plan — vmder 
which  the  canal  was  constructed,  and  (with 
the  exception  of  certain  operational  defects 
in  the  Pacific  sector)  has  been  successfully 
operated.  The  operational  defects,  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  adequately  corrected. 

8.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
the  greater  the  cost  of  Increased  facilities  at 
Panama  the  heavier  will  be  the  load  on  the 
already  overwhelmingly  burdened  American 
taxpayer;  and  that  also  such  cost  must  be 
reflected  In  ship-transit  tolls,  with  all  that 
Increased  tolls  Imply. 

9.  We  respectfully  urge  the  early  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1048.  83d  Congress,  Introduced 
by  Representative  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa, 


and  supported  by  Representative  Clark  W. 
Thompson,  of  Texas,  who  Introduced  a  like 
measure  in  the  82d  Congress.    Both  of  these 
experienced  and  highly  competent  legislators 
have  been  thorough  students  of  Interoceanlc 
canal  problems,  which  have  grave  diplomatic 
Implications  affecting  all  maritime  nations 
and  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
all     Latin     American     countries — especially 
Panama.     As   to   Panama,   we   would   most 
strongly  emphasize  that  among  the  features 
overlooked  in  the  report  under  Public  Law 
280,  79th  Congress,  is  the  fact  that  the  sea- 
level  project  recommended  in  that  report  Is 
not  covered   by  existing  canal  treaties  and  . 
would  necessitate  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty   with   a   tremendous   Indemnity   and 
greatly  Increased  annuity  payments  Involved. 
As  evidence  of  this  It  may  be  noted  that  upon 
demand   of   the   Panamanian    Government, 
and  the  appointment  by  It  of  a  commission 
for  the  purpose,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
named  a  like  commission,  to  negotiate  vari- 
ous questions,  including  that  of  the  present 
annuity    of    $430,000    (originally    $250,000). 
which   Panama  Insists   should  be  substan- 
tially Increased.    These  negotiations  began  In 
September,    1953;     when    the    President    of 
Panama  and  members  of  the  Panamanian 
Commission  visited  Washington  In  behalf  of 
the  Indicated  demands. 

10.  References  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal"  herein  apply  to  the  lnc\im- 
bent  Governor  at  the  time  of  the  stated 
action. 

conclusion 

Because  of  these  considerations,  it  would 
seem  to  be  clear  that  the  Indicated  Commis- 
sion should  be  created  without  delay,  and 
put   to  work,   so   as  to  develop   a   timely, 
definite,  and  wisely  reasoned  Isthmian  Canal 
policy.    Such  a  body  should  be  made  up  of 
unbiased,    broad    gaged,    and    Independent 
men  of  the  widest  engineering,  operational, 
governmental,  and  business  experience,  and 
not  of  persons  from  routine  agencies,  all  too 
often  Involved  In  justifying  their  own  groups. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
James    T.    B.    Bowles,    Baltimore.    Md.; 
Ralph  Budd,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  T. 
Critchlow,  Trenton,  N.J.;  Roy  W.  He- 
bard,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Herbert  D.  Hln- 
man,  Newport  News,  Va.;   William  R. 
McCann,    Hopewell,    Va.;    E.    Sydney 
Randolph,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Hartley 
Rowe,  Boston.  Mass.;  William  E.  Rus- 
sell, New  York.  N.Y.;   Caleb  Mills  Sa- 
vllle,    Hartford,    Conn.;    John    Frank 
Stevens.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Ellis  D.  Still- 
well.  Monrovia,  Calif.;   William  G   .B. 
Thompson,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Robert 
E.  Wood,  Lake  Forest,  111.;   Daniel  E. 
Wright,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
the  petitioners 
James  T.  B.  Bowles,  chemical  engineer;  In 
charge  water  supplies,  superintendent  filtra- 
tion plants.  Canal  Zone,  1910-14;  lieutenant 
colonel.  Corps  of  Engineers.  AEF.;   director, 
secretary,      and      technologist      of      Crown 
Petroleum  Corp. 

Ralph  Budd,  civil  engineer;  chief  engineer 
Panama  Railroad,  1906-09;  president.  Great 
Northern  Railway;  transportation  commis- 
sioner. The  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense;  president,  Bur- 
lington Railroad;  now  chairman  of  Chicago 
Transit  Authority. 

Howard  T.  Critchlow.  civil  and  hydraulic 
engineer;  district  and  chief  hydrographer, 
Panama  Canal.  1910-14;  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment on  water  supply,  construction  of  dams, 
and  flood  control;  past  president,  American 
Water  Works  Association;  now  director  and 
chief  engineer.  Division  Water  Policy  and 
Supply  (New  Jersey) . 

Roy  W.  Hebard,  assistant  engineer,  resi- 
dent engineer,  and  contractor,  Panama  Canal, 
1905-11;  major.  Corps  of  Engineers,  AEF; 
president,  R.  W.  Hebard  &  Co.,  Inc..  builders 


of  highways,  railroads,  waterworks,  and 
divers  structures  throughout  Central  and 
South  America. 

Herbert  D.  Hlnman,  construction  engineer, 
whose  first  job  for  the  Pacific  Division  in 
1907  was  boring  to  find  rock  for  the  locks; 
assistant  engineer  In  charge  of  construction 
of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and  later  In  the 
building  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Pacific 
side;  president  of  Virginia  Engineering  Corp., 
engaged  In  divers  heavy  construction  In  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Southeastern  States. 

William  R.  McCann,  assistant  engineer  and 
supervisor  of  construction,  1st  Division,  Pan- 
ama Canal.  1907-14;  engineer,  Stone  & 
Webster.  Inc.;  engineer.  Allied  Chemical  & 
Dye  Corp.;  project  manager,  Buckeye  Ord- 
nance Works;  now  consulting  engineer. 

E.  Sydnev  Randolph,  civil  engineer,  Pan- 
ama Canrfpservlce,  1910-46;  office  engineer, 
designing  engineer,  construction  engineer, 
principal  engineer,  and  consulting  engineer, 
handling  various  projects  such  as  technical 
supervision  of  maintenance  and  lock  Im- 
provementi  Madden  Dam  and  power  project 
exploration  and  Investigations  for  additional 
locks,  defense  structures,  emergency  gates, 
increased  spillway  capacity,  and  augmented 
power  facUtles;   now  consulting  engineer. 

Hartley  Rowe,  electrical  and  construction 
engineer,  various  divisions,  Panama  Canal, 
1905-15;  engineering  and  construction, 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.;  member  of  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  chief  engineer.  United  Fruit 
Co.:  now  vice  president  thereof. 

William  E.  Russell,  Panama  Canal  service. 
1905-09,  under  all  three  chief  engineers,  at- 
tached to  office  of  superintending  architect, 
and  engaged  In  building  construction;  at- 
torney. New  York  City;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  several  magazines  In  which  he  has 
controlling  Interests;  headed  committee  for 
reevaluation  of  housing  In  New  York  State; 
has  been  lifelong  student  of  Panama  Canal 
affairs,  and  of  the  treaties  pertaining  thereto. 
Caleb  M.  Savllle,  hydraulic  engineer;  In 
charge  Third  Division  Panama  Canal,  1907- 
11,  Investigating  foundations  for  Gatun  Dam, 
flow  through  spillway,  and  Chagres  River 
hydrology;  manager  and  chief  engineer. 
Hartford  Metropolitan  District;  now  con- 
sulting engineer  thereto. 

John  Frank  Stevens,  life  student  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  problems;  son  of  first  Chairman 
and  chief  engineer.  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, who  planned  the  construction,  orga- 
nization, and  plant,  and  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  adoption  of  the  lock-lake  type 
of  waterway. 

Ellis  D.  StlllweU,  electrical  engineer;  served 
on  Panama  Canal,  1912-49,  assistant  super- 
intendent Gatun  locks,  superintendent 
Gatun  locks,  and  superintendent  Locks  Di- 
vision In  charge  of  lock  operations  and  tran- 
sits, and  responsible  for  lock  maintenance 
and    biennial    overhauling. 

William  G.  B.  Thompson,  civil  engineer; 
Panama  Canal  service  1905-16  supervising, 
among  other  assignments,  construction  of 
Balboa  Terminal;  State  highway  engineer  of 
New  Jersey;  vice  president  and  chief  engi- 
neer, Gandy  Bridge  Co.,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.; 
with  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corp.  as  super- 
intendent of  construction  and  as  project 
manager  Kentucky  Ordinance  Works;  now 
consulting  engineer. 

Robert  E.  Wood,  assistant  quartermaster, 
chief  quartermaster,  and  director  Panama 
Railroad,  1907-14;  Brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army  (retired),  and  later  acting  quar- 
termaster general;  president.  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.;  now  chairman  of  the  board 
thereof.  ^ 

Daniel  E.  Wright,  civil  lengineer;  Panama 
Canal  service,  1904-18  is  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineer.  Central  Division,  extended 
subsequently  to  all  divisions  and  to  Panama 
City  and  Col6n;  contracting  and  consulting 
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In  Central  and  South  America;  with  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  as  sanitary  expert  on  various  com- 
missions to  Middle  East.  Greece.  France. 
Biu-ma,  China.  India.  Egypt,  and  elsewhere; 
captain.  U.S.  Army,  World  War  I:  colonel, 
U.S.  Army.  World  War  II. 


{From  the  Congressional  Record.  May  8. 
1963] 
Panama  Can.m.  Questions:  Immediate  Ac- 
tion REQtTIRrD 
Mr.  Flood  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  nation- 
alization in  1956  by  Egypt  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  precedent-making  recognition  and 
support  bv  our  Government  of  that  action, 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  the  victim  of 
a  series  of  diplomatic  aggressions  on  the  part 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  against  the  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Cinal  Zore.  Immeasurably 
complicated  by  the  ratification  in  1955  of  the 
secretly  contrived  Eisenhower-Remon  Treaty, 
our  Government,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  has  failed  to  meet  these  assaults 
with  forthright  declaration  of  policy.  In- 
stead, through  mi.'!taken  acts  of  generosity 
and  timid  attempts  and  placatlon,  it  has 
aggravated  the  situation  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
with  conditions  there  verging  on  chaos. 

Underlying  the  present  sovereignty  agita- 
tion, and  related  to  it  In  many  ways,  is  the 
transcendant  question  of  increased  transit 
capacity,  a  subject  that  has  been  under  con- 
gressional consideration  since  the  advent  in 
1945  of  the  atomic  bomb.  In  that  year,  the 
Congress,  on  recommendations  of  adminis- 
trative authorities,  enacted  Public  Law  280. 
79th  Congress,  authorizing  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal — now  Canal  Zone — to 
study  the  means  for  increasing  the  capacity 
and  security  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  interoceanic  commerce 
and  national  defense,  including  considera- 
tion of  canals  at  other  locations,  and  a  re- 
study  of  the  Third  Locks  project  authorized 
by  act  approved  August  11.  1939. 

This  construction  project,  hurriedly  start- 
ed in  1940  without  adequate  study,  was  sus- 
pended in  May  1942  by  the  Secretary  of 
War — Stlmson— after  an  expenditure  of  some 
$75  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  mainly 
on  lock-site  excavations  for  parallel  sets  of 
larger  locks  at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores,  most  of 
which  can  be  used  in  the  future.  Fortu- 
nately, the  suspension  of  that  project  oc- 
curred before  excavation  was  started  at 
Pedro  Miguel. 

The  wording  of  the  1945  statute,  which 
was  drafted  In  the  Panama  Canal  organiza- 
tion that  would  later  supervise  Its  execution, 
Is  most  significant  In  that  this  law  was  the 
first  basic  canal  statute  to  Include  the  terms, 
"security"  and  "national  defense,"  along  with 
the  usual  terms,  "capacity"  and  "interoceanic 
commerce"  for  such  laws. 

Under  a  far  more  extreme  Interpretation  of 
this  conveniently  worded  enactment,  those 
who  directed  the  Inquiry  emphasized  the 
"security"  and  "national  defense"  factors  as 
paramount  and  controlling,  and  even  as  a 
"mandate"  from  the  Congress  for  a  recom- 
merdatlon  of  a  new  canal  of  sea  level  design 
at  Panama.  Later  developments  revealed 
that  this  design  had  been  one  of  the  undis- 
closed and  unauthorized  objectives  of  the 
1939  Third  Locks  project. 

The  report  of  the  Governor,  heedless  of 
the  diplomatic  consequences  and  costs  In- 
volved, recommended  only  a  sea  level  project 
at  Panama  for  a  major  Increase  of  transit 
capacity,  on  the  basis  of  Its  alleged  greater 
"security"  primarily  against  atomic  attack 
and  the  needs  of  'national  defense."  This 
action  served  to  obscure  the  plan  for  the 
major  Improvement  of  the  existing  canal 
which,  when  evaluated  from  all  significant 
angles,  may  be  the  best  solution. 

Forwarded  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  December  1.  1947,  and  significantly  with- 
out approval,  comment  or  recommendation. 


the  Congress  took  no  action  and  the  report 
was  not  published  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
In  the  ensuing  discussions  of  the  1947  sea 
level  recommendation  In  the  Congress,  dis- 
tinguished Members  described  Its  significant 
features  and  exposed  the  fallacies  upon  which 
It  was  founded.  Notable  among  those  dis- 
cussions were  statements  by  such  leaders  as 
Chairman  Fred  Brandley  and  Schuler  Otis 
Bland  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Representatives  Thomas 
E.  Martin  and  Willis  W.  Bradley,  all  of  whom 
strongly  opposed  the  sea  level  proposal. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Congress  is 
Invited  to  two  addresses  by  Representative 
Willis  W.  Bradley,  which  admirably  clarified 
the  Issues  and  made  strong  appeals  for  an 
Independent  Inquiry:  "What  of  the  Panama 
Canal?"  Congressional  Record,  volume  94, 
part  10,  page  A2449;  and  "The  Why's  of  the 
Panama  Canal,"  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 95,  part  12,  page  A1304.  With  minor 
revision,  the  arguments  presented  In  these 
two  addresses  apply  with  equal  force  today. 
Unfortunately.  nothing  specific  was 
done  Is  this  regard  until  1957.  when  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  149,  85th 
Congress,  appointed  a  part-time  board  of  con- 
sultants to  Investigate  the  short-range  plans 
for  Improving  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  board  made  no  new  field  engineering 
studies  and  based  Its  report  on  data  and 
studies  made  by  others  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  by  the  staff  of  the  Company. 
Its  report.  House  Report  No.  1960.  86th  Con- 
gress, signed  on  June  1.  1960.  recommended 
no  action  toward  a  major  Increase  of  canal 
capacity,  but  that  the  entire  situation  be  re- 
viewed In  1970.  or  an  appropriately  earlier 
date  If  traffic  estimates  are  exceeded. 

The  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  now  come  for 
our  Government  to  undertake  the  impor- 
tant task  of  deciding  upon  the  matter  of  in- 
creased transit  capacity  for  the  Panama 
Canal. 

For  this  purpose,  there  are  a  number  of 
bills  now  before  the  Congress,  which  I  wish 
to  discuss  briefly. 

One  group.  Illustrated  by  H.R.  863,  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow], 
and  H.R.  3858.  by  myself,  would  create  the 
Interoceanic  Canals  Commission.  This  In- 
dependent body  would  be  directed  to  study, 
first  the  question  of  Increasing  the  capacity 
and  operational  efficiency  of  the  present 
canal  through  adaptation  of  the  suspended 
third  lock  project  to  provide  a  summit  level 
terminal  lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  At- 
lantic end;  second,  the  construction  of  new 
canal  of  sea-level  design  at  Panama,  and 
third,  the  question  of  a  second  canal.  Con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  and  territorial  rights 
Involved,  which  so  far  have  been  Ignored, 
would  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  this 
Inquiry. 

An  entirely  different  approach,  however.  Is 
represented  by  H.R.  80.  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  study  the  means  for  Increasing 
the  security  and  capacity  of  the  Panama 
Canal  or  construction  of  a  new  canal  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  Interoceanic  commerce 
and  national  defense.  The  key  terms  of  this 
bill  are  Identical  with  those  of  Public  Law 
280,  79th  Congress,  and  equally  ambiguous. 
Nor  do  they  provide  for  consideration  of  the 
treaty  or  territorial  questions  Involved.  More- 
over. It  would  keep  the  inquiry  under  the 
control  of  the  same  advocates  who  have  long 
had  the  predetermined  objective  '^f  a  sea-level 
cp.n.\l  at  Panama  for  reasons  other  than 
navigation. 

These  advocates,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  unjus- 
tifiably opposed  any  major  improvement  of 
the  existing  waterway  on  the  ground  that 
such  Improvement  would  delay  "conversion" 
to  sea  level.  This  is  no  reason  at  all.  but  a 
challenge  to  which  the  Congress  should  be 
alert.    Every  factor  in  the  situation  demands 


that  the  question  of  the  future  Increase  of 
transit  capacity  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  administrative  agencies  but  by  an  Inde- 
pendent body  under  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, which  should  be  composed  only  of  those 
of  the  highest  qualifications. 

In  anticipation  of  the  present  situation,  I 
requested  Mr.  Edward  Sydney  Randolph,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  a  former  member  of  the 
1957  board  of  consultants,  to  review  the  1960 
report  of  that  body  which  he  has  done  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  April  5,  1963.  The  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  this  board 
during  Its  consideration  of  the  long-range 
program  left  him  free  to  comment  upon  Its 
report  objectively. 

His  long  service  In  the  Canal  Zone  In  re- 
sponsible engineering  capacity,  familiarity 
with  the  problems  Involved,  Independence 
and  vision,  enabled  him  to  prepare  specific 
comments  of  rare  merit  that  reflect  a  life- 
time of  observation  and  study.  Not  only 
that,  his  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  pre- 
sent a  most  constructive  engineering  program 
that  should  be  considered  only  by  an  Inde- 
pendent commission,  with  powers  as  set  forth 
m  H  R.  863  and  H.R.  3858. 

Every  consideration  In  the  overall  subject 
demands  that  our  Government  energetically 
strive  to  create  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Com- 
mission at  the  earliest  date,  for  too  much 
time  has  already  passed. 

In  these  general  connections,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  well-known  and 
tested  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  solution 
for  the  Panama  Canal  would  not  require  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  with  Panama, 
but  that  the  sea-level  proposal  would  so  re- 
quire. The  first  Is  covered  by  existing  treaties 
but  the  latter  Is  not  so  covered.  These  fea- 
tures In  themselves  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  matter;  but,  in  any  event, 
the  proposed  commission  would  consider  this 
important  treaty  question. 

An  Indispensable  prerequisite  before  un- 
dertaking any  plan  for  the  Increase  of  capac- 
ity of  the  Panama  Canal  or  for  a  second 
canal  at  another  site  is  the  clarification  and 
reaffirmation  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  is  constantly  being  con- 
tested by  Panama.  Such  results  are  con- 
templated In  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105.  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon],  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution   113,  introduced  by  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  delay  and  confusion  have, 
for  too  long,  plagued  the  situation  on  the 
Isthmus  as  regards  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  also 
the  determination  of  an  adequate  plan  for 
Increased  transit  capacity  and  operational 
Improvement  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
time  has  come  for  action,  for  which  the  I960 
report  of  the  Board  of  Consultants  was  a 
constructive  first  step. 

In  order  to  make  Mr.  Randolph's  states- 
manlike engineering  analysis  of  this  1960 
report  easily  available  not  only  to  the  Con- 
g-ess and  the  Executive,  but  as  well  to  all 
Interests  concerned  with  Interoceanic  com- 
merce and  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  tolls,  as 
well  as  to  the  nations  at  large,  I  quote  It 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Baton  Rouge,  La., 

April  5, 1963. 
To  :  The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood.  House  of 
Representatives,  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
From:   Edward  Sydney  Randolph,  registered 
professional  engineer.  Life  Fellow,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Subject:  Panama    Isthmian    Canal — Bill    to 
create  an  Interoceanic  Canals  Commis- 
sion. 
Reference:  Letter  of  Congressman  Flood  to 
E.  S.  Randolph   dated  October  4,    1962, 
and  later  matter. 
Dear  Mr.  Flood:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  comments  on  the  above  subjects. 
A  list  of  references  Is  at  the  end  of  this 
letter.    For  brevity  references  will  be  to  year 
and  page  number.     Most  references  are  to 
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the  1960  consulting  board  report.  Although 
I  served  on  the  Board  while  it  produced  the 
short-range  program,  July  15,  1958,  published 
as  a  committee  print,  I  did  not  contribute 
to  the  long-range  program,  nor  did  I  know 
what  the  contents  were,  until  after  its  pub- 
lication. The  short-range  program  has  long 
ago  been  Implemented.  __ 

To  reduce  confusing  details,  this  letter  will 
deal  chlefiy  with  the  locked-ln  parts  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  Gatun  locks  at  the  north 
to  Mlraflores  locks  at  the  south  end.  The 
1960  board  report  states  at  page  8,  "The  sea- 
level  sections  may  take  traffic  in  both  direc- 
tions simultaneously."  The  sea-level  section 
from  Gatun  to  sea  Is  nominally  6.43,  and  at 
Pacific  end,  from  Mlraflores  locks  to  sea  is 
nominally  7.41  nautical  miles.  (Pilot's 
Handbook,  revised  1956,  p.  17.14.) 

If  In  the  remote  futiu-e,  there  will  be  a 
need  for  some  Improvements  to  the  sea-level 
sections  of  the  lock-canal,  It  might  be  eco- 
nomical to  perform  these  operations  when 
needed  and  not  associate  them  with  any 
program  for  new  locks.  The  sea-level  sec- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  limiting  factors  to 
the  capacity  of  the  canal. 

The  several  very  distinguished  members  of 
the  board  which  produced  the  long-range 
program,  signed  June  1,  1960,  were  engaged 
for  almost  3  years  on  the  short-  and  long- 
range  programs.  Significant  Is  the  state- 
ment (1960  p.  1)  "No  new  field  engineering 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  this  report.  It 
Is  based  on  data  and  studies  made  by  others 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  or  by  the  company's 
staff."  Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not 
know  how  they  could  have  produced  a  bet- 
ter report  at  that  time.  I  do  not  question 
their  findings.  At  the  time  of  signing,  the 
board  possessed  far  more  late  information 
than  I.  In  this  letter,  I  hope  to  show  reasons 
why  the  Inquiry  should  be  energetically  con- 
tinued at  an  early  date.  Ai^y  discussions  in 
this  letter  are  to  point  up  the  need  for  In- 
quiries, not  with  the  intention  of  deciding 
any  other  issues. 

The  board  was  provided  with  several  plans 
and  estimates  for  lock-type  and  sea-level 
canals  at  the  Canal  Zone.  The  board  made 
some  comments  on  them  but  did  not  recom- 
mend any  for  construction. 

Several  names  have  been  used  to  differen- 
tiate the  several  lock-canal  plans,  but  obvi- 
ously any  third  lane  of  new  locks  will,  in  fact, 
be  a  third  set  of  locks.  There  are  wide  dif- 
ferences In  estimated  costs,  times  required 
for  construction,  dimensions  of  lock  cham- 
bers and  conveniences  of  operation  in  the 
lock  plans  offered  to  the  board  and  shown  in 
the  1960  board  report.  There  might  be  more 
and  different  plans  for  locks  developed,  per- 
haps leading  to  something  superior,  If  fur- 
ther investigations  were  vigorously  and  ob- 
jectively pushed,  by  a  representative  group 
of  able  men,  empowered  to  act.  The  pro- 
posed bill.  H.R.  3858,  to  create  an  Inter- 
oceanic Canals  Commission,  now  before  Con- 
gress, would  be  the  best  agency  for  securing 
the  best  plan  for  the  future  Panama  Canal — 
or  a  canal  In  any  other  place. 

The  1939  report  (H.D.  210,  76th)  led  to 
the  authorization  by  Congress  of  a  third 
set  of  locks.  Construction  was  started  July 
1.  1940,  but  was  suspended  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  May  1942,  due  to  shortage  of  ships 
and  materials  more  urgently  needed  in  war- 
time. (Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  1961,  p. 
173.)  Construction  was  not  resumed.  Other 
plans^were  put  forward — for  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  a  third  lock  canal  which  would 
elevate  the  Mlraflores  Lake  to  summit  level 
(the  Terminal  Lake  Canal) .  These  two  were 
widely  publicized  and  discussed.  (See  1949 
Transactions  of  the  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  vol.  114, 
pp.  558-906.)  Accordingly,  It  appears  that 
the  lock  cana.  plan  Is  still  the  one  approved 
and  favored  by  Congress.  But  events  since 
the  board  report  dated  June  1960  would  jus- 
tify a  new  look  at  all  lock  canal  plans  here- 
tofore published  and  others  to  be  devised. 


In  the  1960  report,  I  found  no  recom- 
mendation for  the  resumption  of  the  lock 
construction  program.  However,  at  page  7, 
recommendation  7,  is  stated:  "The  entire 
situation  should  be  reviewed  In  1970,  or  if 
the  present  traffic  estimates  are  appreciably 
exceeded,  at  an  appropriately  earlier  date." 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  report,  it  was 
doubtless  quite  cleeir  that  a  new  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  should  be  based  solely  on 
traffic  density.  But  the  situation  will  be 
different  after  year  1967,  when  it  is  expected 
that  the  enlargements  recommended  In  the 
1960  report  will  be  accomplished.  Also,  the 
investigations  recommended  by  the  Board 
are  yielding  data,  which  should  be  evaluated 
by  the  proposed  commission. 

In  the  1960  report,  at  page  38,  Is  shown 
"Plan  1:  Interim  Improvements  to  Present 
Canal  (cost  $61  million) ."  The  Interim  pro- 
gram Is  all  that  was  recommended  for  con- 
struction. Other  recommendations  Included 
various  Investigations,  one  concerning  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  and  an- 
other concerning  water  supply  for  lockages. 
What  will  happen  after  the  year  1967? 
Should  the  United  States  be  ready  with  the 
best  plan  for  construction  of  new  locks.  In 
case  of  need?  Even  those  lock  plans  revised 
m  1958  (1960,  p.  319,  app.  3)  are  not  on  a 
comparable  basis.  How  can  the  best  plan 
be  foimd?  It  Is  probably  true  that  a  third 
flight  of  new  locks  can  be  constructed  in 
much  less  time  than  any  sea-level  canal, 
and  for  a  fraction  of  the  first  cost. 

After  the  year  1967,  there  will  be  an  ample 
waterway  from  lock  to  lock.  So  deep  that 
the  full  Increase  In  depth  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  a  long  time.  The  original  locks 
will  have  some  perfections  added  but  will 
limit  the  size  of  the  maxlmimi  ship  to  102 
feet  wide,  800  feet  long  and  38  feet  fresh 
water  draft  (1960,  p.  38).  When  only  one 
lock  lane  Is  available  the  maximum  traffic 
will  be  38  lockages  In  24  hours  (p.  19).  It 
was  estimated  that  the  outage  time  of  one 
chamber  could  be  reduced  to  72  or  96  hours, 
for  repairs  (p.  19).  That  Is  3  or  4  days. 
If  during  one  of  those  3-day  periods  transits 
happened  to  be  at  a  peak  rate  there  could 
be  a  plllng-up  of  ships.  The  maximum  peak 
day  rate  in  1959  was  39.2  transits  (1960,  ta- 
ble at  p.  24) .  Estimated  peak  day  traffic 
for  1976  was  47.1,  and  for  year  2000  was  61.9. 
While  these  possibilities  of  delays  to  ships 
during  several  days  do  not  seem  alarming 
now,  the  situation  needs  consideration  to- 
gether with  the  overall  planning  of  the  fu- 
ture canal.  At  page  19.  Is  the  statement: 
"If  these  outage  times  can  be  selected  for 
minimum  traffic  Interference,  the  maximum 
capacity  could  be  achieved." 

(1960,  p.  17):  "Basically,  the  absolute 
measvu-e  of  the  canal  capacity  Is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  lockages  that  can  be  proc- 
essed in  24  hours."  And  at  page  21:  "It  is 
generally  predicted  that  the  capacity  of  a 
single  lock  lane  would  be  Insufficient  at  times 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expected  traffic  beyond 
the  year  1960." 

It  iB  time  for  a  hard  new  look  at  the  sev- 
eral problems  as  they  will  be  Influenced  by 
the  passage  of  time,  interim  Improvements, 
the  yield  from  the  Investigations  recom- 
mended In  the  1960  report,  and  by  other 
scientific  advances.  Congress  must  decide 
all  major  questions  based  on  suffclent  in- 
formation. A  commission  can  present  data, 
to  Congress,  based  on  the  commission's  mas- 
sive investigations.  Engineers,  and  other 
experts,  employed  by  the  commission,  can 
provide  answers  to  lesser  questions  and  In- 
formation for  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

In  the  press  there  have  been  statements  to 
the  effect  that  some  improvements  In  capac- 
ity of  the  American  Isthmian  Canal  will  be 
required  by  year  1980.  If  true,  the  leadtlme 
is  running  out.  Such  statements  are  sub- 
ject to  question  by  a  representative  body 
such  as  a  commission.  For  each  proposed 
plan  in  the  1960  report  Is  shown  a  construc- 


tion schedule.  The  minimum  Is  8^  years 
for  lock  construction  Including  2  for  engi- 
neering and  administration  (1960,  p.  373). 
At  pages  382  and  386  are  shown  construc- 
tion schedules  for  Plan  HI — Consolidated 
Third  Locks  (Terminal  Lake)  and  Plan  IV — 
Zone  Sea  Level  Canal,  both  12  years  for  com- 
pletion after  authorization.  These  schedules 
are  for  necessary  work  after  authorization 
(1960,  p.  324).  To  be  added  to  the  above 
time  periods  are  the  time  for  congressional 
action  and  before  that  time  for  commission 
actions.  There  is  so  vast  a  field  for  investi- 
gation that  several  years  might  be  required 
by  a  commission  alone. 

Crash  programs  are  costly  and  likely  to 
be  far  from  the  best.  The  only  possible 
means  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  all 
the  Interlocking  Inquiries  concerning  an  en- 
larged waterway  would  be  by  means  of  the 
proposed  commission. 

Each  basic  fact  relating  to  the  problem 
has  a  number  of  variations  and  different 
advocates. 

The  Interim  Improvements  recommended 
by  the  1960  board  included  the  deepening  of 
the  summit  level  by  5  feet,  from  nominal 
fresh  water  depth  of  45  feet  to  50  feet,  or 
11  percent,  and  for  the  widening  from  300 
to  500  feet  minimum,  or  67  percent,  and  this 
is  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  year  1967. 
In  the  meantime  all  commercial  tonnage 
applying  for  passage  is  accommodated  by  the 
original  channel  while  in  the  process  of  wid- 
ening and  deepening.  The  installation  of 
lights  and  signals  along  the  canal,  already 
Implemented,  will  enable  vessels  to  pass  in 
both  directions  simultaneously  during  night 
or  day  (1960,  p.  302).  "Lighting  both  Gail- 
lard  Cut  and  the  locks  would  •••  in- 
crease the  capacity  •  •  •  by  permitting 
two-way  traffic  in  Gaillard  Cut  during  dark- 
ness, thus  making  24-hour  operations  pos- 
sible." 

It  is  implied  that  the  widened  and  deep- 
ened canal  will  (except  for  the  locks)  have 
ability  to  handle  the  traffic.  In  tons,  until 
the  year  2000  (1960,  p.  3,  conclusion  8). 
"Comparison  of  capacity  and  demand  also 
shows  that  even  the  present  canal,  after 
completion  of  the  short-range  program  and 
plan  I,  will  have  fully  adequate  capacity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  traffic  beyond  the  year 
2000  •  •  •  except  •  •  •  when  repairs  or 
overhauls  are  being  made  to  the  locks." 
And  at  page  26:  "The  life  of  the  dredged 
channel  can  be  perpetuated  by  periodic 
dredging." 

Prom  the  above,  it  might  be  construed 
that  there  need  be  no  more  massive  deep- 
ening or  widening  programs  for  the  water- 
way as  far  as  man  can  foresee.  (Even  the 
37-foot  salt  water  draft  of  the  carrier  U.S.S. 
Constellation  would  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated.) 

The  added  depth,  particularly  in  the  re- 
stricted Gaillard  Cut,  will  permit  some  extra 
drawdown  of  Gatun  Lake  level  In  dry  sea- 
sons, which  win  permit  some  added  electric 
power  generation  at  the  Gatun  Station.  At 
first  this  will  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
fuel  saving.  But  as  ships  increase  In  size 
it  is  probable  that  the  minimum  lake  level 
will  again  be  Increased.  The  water  level 
must  provide  sufficient  depth  above  the  lock 
sills  at  Gatun  and  Pedro  Miguel  to  float 
ships  conveniently. 

At  page  25  of  1960  report  is  stated: 
"(d)  Water  supply:  The  usable  water  sup- 
ply In  Gatun  Lake  Is  Increased  under  this 
plan  •  •  •  by  deepening  the  channel  3  feet 
more  than  required  for  ship  maneuverability. 
With  this  Increase  the  water  supply  Is  con- 
sidered adequate  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal  as  reconstructed  under  this  plan." 

The  authors  of  the  report  seem  to  have 
taken  a  long  look  ahead — to  the  time  when 
the  third  fiight  of  locks  Is  a  reality.  Then  the 
3  feet  added  depth  will  be  very  welcome  for 
larger  ships. 

The  TniTiinrmm  depth  of  47  feet  (occurring 
only  at  ends  of  long  dry  seasons)    should 
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sufBce  for  many  years.  If  new  and  deeper 
locks  are  provided.  If  deeper  water  will 
ever  be  a  necessity,  at  that  date  consider- 
ation might  be  given  to  adoption  to  a  higher 
minimum  level  which  would  lend  itself  to 
a  gradual  increase  in  depth;  or  to  lowering 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  which  would  need 
to  be  done  in  a  larger  step,  to  be  econom- 
ically performed.  It  must,  at  some  time, 
be  decided  which  expedient  will  be  adopted, 
how  much  Increase  In  depth  at  one  time, 
and  when  the  deepening  will  be  Imperative, 
If  ever. 

A  full  inquiry  by  the  commission  might 
show  that  the  channel,  harbor,  and  aids  to 
navigation  will  not  require  large  Improve- 
ments above  those  accomplished  and  now  In 
progress  within  the  predictable  future.  Also 
that  the  dates  of  the  needs  for  larger  locks, 
deeper  channels,  and  added  water  supply  may 
be  based  on  different  factors. 

In  the  cost  estimates,  provided  for  con- 
sideration by  the  consulting  board,  starting 
at  page  389  of  the  1960  report,  for  additional 
locks,  are  shown  items  which  might  not  be 
appropriate  after  the  current  program  of 
widening,  deepening,  lighting,  etc..  of  the 
channels  Is  completed.  Assume  the  water- 
way will  then  be  adequate  until  some  time 
like  year  2000  (too  far  ahead  for  any  ac- 
curate forecast).  In  that  case  a  third  lane 
of  new  and  Inrger  locks  will  accommodate 
practically  all  traffic,  even  very  large  ships. 
Under  the  above  assumption,  there  would 
fall  from  the  cost  estimates  those  Items  a- 
ready  accomplished,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such 
as  channel  deepening  and  widening,  lighting, 
signals,  hi'rbor  improvements,  and  ship  sal- 
vage facilities;  none  of  which  would  need  at- 
tention merely  because  there  were  larger 
locks  and  probably  would  need  only  main- 
tenance for  a  very  long  time. 

If  these  items  are  deducted  from  the  cost 
estimates,  as  shown  on  table  1  (following), 
the  costs  (1939)   would  be  reduced  to — 

Millions 
For  plan  II.  3d  locks,  reduced  amount.  $468 
For  plan  III,  Terminal  Lake — 3d  locks.     875 

The  published  estimates  In  the  1960  report 
are  not  in  so  much  detail  that  I  can  de- 
termine exactly  how  much  of  eac^  item 
should  be  excluded  as  unnecessary  to  the 
functioning  of  any  of  the  locks. 

Table  I 

(Part  or  all  of  the  followine  Items  in  estimated  costs 
miRht  tie  founM  imnecessiary  or  inappropriate  for  any 
new  cost  estimates  for  a  new  flight  of  locks  in  the 
Panama  Canal) 


Plan  II. 
3d  locks 

rinn  III. 

consolidated 

3d  locks 

(Terminal 

Uke),3lifts 

Page  n-fcrences,  1960  Board 
report - 

35*9,390 

393-395 

Items  3  and  4.    Channel  exca- 
vation  

Item    5.      Harbor    improve- 
ments 

$197,770,000 
3.300,(100 
17. 180,  {00 

$204,010,000 
12.950.000 

Item  to.    Excavation,  unclas- 
sified...     -             . 

Item  6b.  Excavation,  unclas- 
sified 

Item  fie.  Excavation,  unclas- 

silied.. 
Item  I?.  Aid>i  to  naviKution — 
Item  11.  Aids  to  navipation. 
Item  11.  Shlpsalva'jp  farilities. 

l.^  .321.2.^1 
11.500.000 

"11.498,000 
8.  240.  000 

Total 

EnRineerinu  desitm  an<l  super- 
vision,   exploratory    work, 
and  inspection  of  materials 
(at  8  percent) 

24.'),  072. 180 
19. 606, 000 

236,888,000 
18.936,000 

Total  (assumed  deduct- 
ible)  -     - 

OriKinal  total  estimated  cost.. 

264. 678. 000 

733. 080. 001 

255, 634, 000 
130.310.000 

Balance,   original   total 
less  deductibles 

468.  402.  OOO 

874.676,000 

NoTK.— It  is  possible  that  for  plan  III  an  additional 
item  of  $23,000,000  would  be  deductible,  it  being  "Exca- 
vation unclassified"  at  Qatun. 


I  have  not  seen  costs,  on  a  comparable 
basis,  for  the  plan  III.  the  Terminal  Lake 
plan,  and  plan  II.  the  third  locks  plan. 
Those  presented  in  1960  are  based  on  plans 
so  different  In  size  and  other  respects  that 
a  cost  comparison  cannot  be  found.  In  plan 
III.  the  construction  of  the  two  upper  cham- 
bers, in  Mlraflores  Lake,  to  make  the  Mlra- 
flores  locks  a  continuous  3-llft  affair  to 
summit  level,  would  be  terribly  difficult, 
long  drawn  out.  would  make  navigation  dur- 
ing construction  very  inconvenient.  The 
cost  for  the  two  parallel  chambers,  about 
$178  million  (1960.  p.  394)  would  go  far  to- 
ward building  another  3-llft  lock  at  Mlra- 
flores. if  of  reasonable  size.  The  construc- 
tion time  would  be  shortened  from  12  to  B'o 
years  (p.  381)  and  would  not  Interfere  with 
traffic  during  construction.  Each  of  these 
items  would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

The  chamber  size  of  200  by  1,500  feet  for 
plan  III,  new  locks.  Is  a  carryover  from  1947 
studies.  The  horizontal  area  Is  78  percent 
greater  than  for  locks  140  by  1,200  feet.  The 
U.S.S.  Constellation  is  252  feet  wide.  Any 
lock  large  enough  to  accommodate  such  craft 
as  the  Constellation  would  have  no  commer- 
cial value.  However,  the  enlarged  waterway 
(except  locks)  would  carry  the  Constellation. 
If  It  were  found  necessary  to  accommodate 
such  vessels,  a  special  lock  at  each  end  of 
the  canal  might  be  built  and  operated  for 
the  account  of  the  Navy  Department.  Due 
to  probable  Infrequent  use,  there  might  be 
possible  some  economics  of  construction. 
Obviously,  if  such  a  lock  system  were  ever 
to  be  built,  the  cost  and  inconvenience 
would  be  much  less  if  the  locks  were  built 
in  only  two.  rather  than  three  locations. 

Water  control:  Most  essential  for  floating 
and  locking  vessels.  This  tremendously  in- 
volved subject  is  too  time  consuming  for 
direct  consideration  by  Congress.  Better 
that  engineers  work  up  the  data,  then  a 
commission  draw  conclusion  for  submission 
to  Congress. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Gatun  Lake  was 
developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  water- 
way. The  lake  Is  wholly  within  the  Canal 
Zone  but  most  of  the  watershed  Is  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Thus  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  free  to  build  reservoirs  on  the 
upper  watershed  for  their  own  purposes, 
such  as  municipal  uses  and  possibly  for 
power.  However,  any  spillage  from  such 
reservoirs  would  almost  Inevitably  flow  into 
the  Gatun  Lake.  This  use  of  water  by  the 
Panama  Republic  will  become  the  subject  of 
news  Items,  I   feel  sure. 

"Water  supply  appears  to  be  adequate  for 
lock  operation  and  for  municipal  uses"  ( 1960, 
p.  24).  And  on  page  723:  "In  the  present 
canal,  therefore,  the  available  water  supply 
will  be  ample  for  anticipated  traffic  beyond 
the  year  2000." 

Probably,  by  the  year  2000,  considerable 
pumping  into  Gatun  Lake  will  be  required, 
of  sea  water  (or  brackish  water)  from  one 
of  the  sea  level  approaches  to  the  locks.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  $250  per  lockage,  year 
1931  (report.  1931.  p.  31).  Now  the  costs 
will  be  more.  The  procedure  for  operating 
pumps  Is  subject  to  variations  in  order  to 
meet  varying  needs.  To  limit  the  cost  in 
plant  and  In  power  demand  (In  kilowatts), 
a  program  wherein  the  pumps  would  be 
operated  for  a  longer  period  than  for  the 
period  of  actual  need  of  extra  water  for 
depth  and  for  lockages  might  be  worked  out 
If  scientific  forecasting  Is  somewhat  im- 
proved by  the  end  of  this  century.  In  any 
case.  If  too  much  water  were  pumped,  it 
could  be  later  used  to  generate  part  of  the 
power  consimied  In  the  pumping.  The  sub- 
ject is  very  complicated.  It  is  one  for  con- 
sideration of  a  commission  with  the  advice 
of  engineers. 

Pumping  water  Into  reservoirs  is  not  new. 
At  the  newly  finished  Robert  Moses  Niagara 
Powerplant  (National  Geographic,  April 
1963,  p.  581) :  "At  night  when  power  demand 


is  low.  Niagara-powered  electric  pumps  store 
water  in  reservoirs.  During  the  day's  peak 
demand,  the  stored  water  flows  out  through 
the  same  pumps,  which  become  turbogen- 
erators producing  more  electricity." 

For  a  long  time  the  Gatun  Lake  has  been 
mildly  saline,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  ter- 
minal locks,  due  to  the  mixing  action  caused 
by  the  fllllng  Jets  in  the  lock  floors.  The 
heavier  saline  water  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  or  cut.  With  heavy  pumping  the  salin- 
ity might  become  objectionable  when  water 
is  Intended  for  municipal  uses.  By  the  time 
pumping  in  large  amounts  becomes  neces- 
sary, great  advances  In  the  desalting  of 
water  will  have  been  made.  In  Barron's 
magazine,  April  1,  1963,  at  page  3.  Is  stated: 
"A  plastic-like  membrane  •  •  •  filters  dis- 
solved salt  out  of  water." 

Electric  power:  Traditionally  water  has 
been  drawn  from  Gatun  Lake  to  generate  at 
Gatun  Station.  As  lockages  increase,  water 
for  power  must  decrease  (1960,  p.  24). 
"There  is  not  enough  water  for  hydroelectric 
units  to  generate  all  the  power  required  for 
the  Canal  Zone  in  the  dry  season  and  in 
some  subnormal  rainy  seasons."  And  at 
page  22.  is  stated:  "There  Is  insufficient 
diesel  power  generating  equipment  on  the 
Isthmus  to  handle  all  power  requirements." 

In  the  1960  report,  page  25.  at  bottom,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  "•  •  •  deepening  the 
chaniael  3  feet  more  than  required  for  im- 
provement of  ship  maneuverability."  It  is 
implied  that  the  lake  level  can  be  lowered 
by  all  or  part  of  this  3  feet,  and  so  provide 
added  water  during  dry  seasons.  That  Is. 
only  2  feet  of  the  5-foot  deepening  in  plan  1. 
was  for  maneuverability.  In  early  years  this 
would  permit  saving  in  fuel  for  power  gen- 
eration. The  proposed  lowering  of  lake 
bottom  to  elevation  30,  for  plan  III  ( 1960,  p. 
29)  would  permit  more  drawdown,  but 
would  deprive  the  old  locks  at  Gatun  of 
much  useful  depth.  The  cost  of  deepening 
to  elevation  30  would  be  tremendous.  I 
cannot  make  an  exact  determination  of  It 
from  the  estimates  In  the  report. 

FINANCIAL    MATTERS 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  not  been  quite  like  that  of  a  commer- 
cial enterprise.  One  test  might  be:  Could  a 
new  flight  of  locks  be  financed  by  a  bond 
issue  sold  to  the  public?  The  answer  Is 
obvious,  because  experience  shows  that  the 
original  investment  would  not  be  recovered. 

From  report.  1960.  p;igc  2:  "Unless  im- 
provements are  made  for  security  reasons 
alone,  the  carrying  charges  of  all  capital  ex- 
penditures. Including  appropriate  amortiza- 
tion, as  well  as  cost  of  operation  of  the  canal, 
should  be  borne  by  canal  tolls." 

Any  new  cost  analyses  might  very  well 
Include  amortization  as  favored  by  the  1960 
board. 

There  is  talk  of  constructing  another  canal, 
away  from  the  present  one.  Should  we  so 
multiply  our  financial  losses? 

A  new  canal,  at  some  other  location,  would, 
besides  the  construction  cost,  involve  the 
duplication  of  many  plant  Items,  now  on 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  at  modern  prices.  Some 
items  are:  acconunodations  to  foreign  coim- 
trles,  land  rental,  harbors  and  harbor  fa- 
cilities (Includmg  drydocks  and  repair 
shops),  dams  and  reservoirs,  waterworks, 
power  system,  fuel  stores,  industrial  plant 
for  operations,  storehouses,  dwellings,  com- 
munity buildings,  roads,  and  streets,  sanita- 
tion and  hospitals,  telephone  system,  pos- 
sibly a  railway.  (There  is  also  the  Installa- 
tion system  for  national  defense.) 

It  seems  overoptlmistic  to  assume  that 
a  better  treaty,  or  perhaps  one  as  good  as 
we  still  have  with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
could  be  negotiated. 

All  of  the  plant  items,  now  in  operation 
on  the  Panama  Canal  would  serve  as  well 
with  a  third  flight  of  locks  as  they  do  at 
present.  Any  needed  additions  would  serve 
to  increase  the  volume  of  business  and  should 
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reduce    the    overhead    and    other    operating 
costs,  per  vessel  In  transit. 

It  would  be  Impossible,  of  course,  to  make 
an  offhand  cost  estimate  of  the  ancillary 
items  above  listed.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
If  it  exceeded  half  a  billion  dollars. 

A  businessman's  viewpoint  might  indi- 
cate that  the  plan  requiring  the  smallest 
outlay  of  money,  over  the  years,  would  be 
most  likely  to  succeed. 

Other  lock  plans  suggested  for  study:  It 
would  be  interesting  and  possibly  very  valu- 
able to  have  at  least  two  lock  canal  plans 
Investigated  by  a  commission.  One  to  be  a 
variation  of  the  plan  II.  Third  Locks  Canal 
which  would  bypass  Pedro  Miguel  locks  on 
the  west  side,  and  have  a  duplicate  of  the 
Gatun  new  locks  at  the  Mlraflores  site,  and 
a  channel  on  west  side  of  Mlraflores  Lake. 

The  other  would  be  a  variation  of  plan 
III,  consolidated  Third  Locks  Canal  (in  the 
1960  report),  better  known  as  the  Terminal 
Lake  plan,  which  would  naturally  follow  the 
completion  of  the  plan  II  variation  having 
the  bypass  channel  ready,  the  second  Mlra- 
flores flight  of  locks  would  be  simple  to  ac- 
complish, relatively  inexpensive.  Then  with 
two  new  locks  at  Mlraflores,  the  completion 
of  the  Terminal  Lake  would  be  the  final  step. 
Both  plans  could  make  use  of  the  enlarged 
waterway  between  locks  as  well  as  the  sea- 
level  sections,  without  change.  Both  would 
be  designed  to  the  same  dimensions,  having 
locks,  probably  140  by  1,200  feet  in  plan  and 
about  50  feet  deep,  or  any  more  appropri- 
ate size  selected  by  the  commission.  Both 
would  Include,  In  construction  cost,  only  the 
new  locks,  approaches,  and  such  essential 
appurtenances  required  to  make  locks  work- 
able. 

By  omitting  the  new  Pedro  Miguel  west 
lock  there  would  be  saved  costs  of  4.500  feet 
of  lock  and  approach  walls.  260  linear  feet  of 
lock  floor,  two  caisson  seats  and  a  pair  of 
gates.  Also  the  bottom  of  the  excavated  by- 
pass channel  would  be  about  27  feet  higher 
than  in  case  of  plan  II.  There  would  be  sav- 
ings in  cost  due  to  working  in  only  one  lo- 
cation at  the  Pacific  end  of  canal.  There 
would  be  savings  in  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

There  need  be  no  change  In  the  Gatun 
locks  as  now  planned,  unless  the  dimensions 
are  changed.  Both,  of  course,  being  at  the 
same  dimensions,  as  adopted  for  the  Pacific 
end. 

In  the  first  plan  (bypass  Pedro  Miguel 
locks),  the  cost  of  the  bypass  channel  would 
be  Involved.  The  channel  would  pass  along 
the  west  side  of  Mlraflores  Lake.  The  pres- 
ent canal  channel  and  the  new  would  re- 
quire separation  by  a  substantial  dike,  which 
would  later  be  removed  when  the  Terminal 
Lake  permanent  structures  were  completed. 
The  difference  in  water  levels  would  be  nomi- 
nally from  54  feet  to  85  feet.  But  the  sum- 
mit level  could  possibly  rise,  during  a  great 
flood  to  92  feet.  About  38  feet  would  be  the 
difference  In  water  levels  to  be  provided  for. 
In  the  first  plan,  the  completed  arrange- 
ment on  the  Pacific  end  would  match  that 
at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal.  One  flight 
of  locks  at  each  end,  from  summit  level  to 
the  sea  In  three  steps.  It  appears  that  the 
variation  of  plan  n.  above  described  would  be 
less  costly  to  construct  than  plan  n  with 
locks  at  three  locations. 

The  greater  saving  resulting  from  the  sug- 
gested plan  above  would  be  realized  when 
a  second  lock  were  placed  at  Mlraflores  be- 
side the  first  new  lock — then  both  would  be 
served  by  the  same  bypass  channel.  (If  a 
special  lock  for  aircraft  carriers  were  added, 
the  saving  would  again  be  realized.) 

For  the  Terminal  Lake  plan,  here  sug- 
gested, the  elimination  of  the  two  upper 
chambers  at  the  old  Mlraflores  locks  would 
make  available  a  saving  In  cost  of  about 
$178  million  (1960.  p.  394).  That  would  go 
far  toward  the  construction  of  a  second  lock 


for  the  new  twin  locks  at  the  west  Mlraflores 
site,  required  for  the  Terminal  Lake  plan. 
Shortening  the  construction  period  would 
make  a  material  saving  in  flrst  cost.  Avoid- 
ing any  interference  with  traffic  during  con- 
struction would  make  a  large  saving.  The 
old  locks  need  not  be  altered  at  all  until  it 
was  time  to  abandon  them  and  complete  the 
closure  of  the  Terminal  Lake  at  Mlraflores. 

After  construction  of  a  pair  of  twin  locks 
at  Mlraflores  west  site,  the  final  step  in  the 
competion  of  the  Terminal  Lake  plan  would 
include  the  enclosing  of  the  Mlraflores  Lake 
to  permit  its  svurface  elevation  to  be  at  sum- 
mit level,  the  relocation  of  facilities  involved, 
and  the  removal  of  part  or  all  of  the  old 
Pedro  Miguel  locks. 

It  might  be  prudent  to  try  for  the  single 
lock  at  Mlraflores  with  the  Pedro  Miguel  by- 
pass channel  first  because  of  the  relatively 
small  outlay  in  money.  Later,  at  the  appro- 
priate date,  develop  the  second  lock  at  Mlra- 
flores. (If  this  date  is  not  too  remote,  It 
might  be  possible  to  get  along  with  only  one 
new  lock  at  Gatun  while  using  the  old  Gatun 
locks.  This  expedient  would  greatly  reduce 
the  second  outlay  of  money,  and  permit  some 
of  the  money  to  be  used  to  elevate  the  Mlra- 
flores Lake.) 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  step-at-the- 
tlme  construction  program  would  be  easier  to 
finance.  Any  of  the  items  of  construction  Is 
large  enough  to  avoid  the  objections  to  small 
contracts. 

The  following  steps  can  be  flnanced  singly, 
or  in  combination: 

1.  Build  a  flight  of  new  locks  at  Gatun  and 
one  at  Mlraflores,  with  bypass  channel  west 
of  Pedro  Miguel  locks  and  in  west  side  of 
Mlraflores  Lake. 

2.  Build  second  west  Mlraflores  lock,  use 
same  bypass  channel. 

3.  Raise  Mlraflores  Lake. 

4.  Add  second  lock  at  Gatun,  east. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  Randolph. 
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Baton  Rouge.  La., 

April  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  April 
10,  concerning  policy  statement  of  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Elsenhower,  shown  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110,  part  6.  pages  7192-7196, 
statement  appears  to  be  a  political  paper 
by  the  opposition  to  the  party  In  office.  The 
injection  of  the  highly  advertised  issue  re- 
garding the  Panama  incident,  the  sea  level 
canal  issue  and  some  proposition  for  a  solu- 
tion of  all  the  problems  there  was  probably 
to  attract  the  maximum  attention.  I  sus- 
pect, also,  that  the  proposals  are  intended 
to  alleviate  the  sense  of  shame  felt  by  pa- 
triotic Americans  when,  in  1960,  the  flag  of 
the  Panama  Republic  was  raised  over  the 
zone. 

The  premise  that  a  sea  level  canal  will  be 
built  is  entirely  without  substantial  founda- 
tion and  will  be  untenable  unless  the  Con- 
gress so  orders.  Also  the  proposition  that 
we  must  abandon  the  present  fine  canal  and 
donate  it  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  in- 
tolerable to  a  person  experienced  with  the 
building,  operation  and  financing  of  the  orig- 
inal canal.  The  very  weakness  of  the  pro- 
posed policy  proposed  in  the  statement  will 
give  much  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  greedy  and  contriving  to  take 
over  any  U.S.  property  within  reach. 

Dr.  Eisenhower  Is  no  doubt  a  splendid  man 
in  his  own  field.  But  any  efforts  in  the  field 
of  Latin  American  policy  might  better  be 
left  to  our  many  trained  and  experienced 
diplomats.  In  this  way  we  might  tend  to 
avoid  some  incidents  and  defeats  in  the 
future. 

With  the  Panama  flag  flying  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Governor  is  serving  under  two 
flags.  An  impossible  situation  on  its  face. 
I  agree  that  the  Governor  is  actually  the 
manager  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
hence  is  employer  of  any  Panama  workers 
there.  As  long  as  the  United  States  main- 
tains an  embassy  in  Panama,  the  Governor 
should  not  attempt  to  make  policies  with 
respect  to  Panama  citizens.  All  of  our  recent 
difficulties  are  the  result  of  making  Panama 
a  no  man's  land.  The  fight  will  continue  as 
long  as  that  is  the  case.  Let  us  admit  some- 
one made  a  mistake,  and  now  we  have  proof 
of  it  so  only  one  flag  will  fly  over  the  canal 
in  the  future. 

At  page  7194,  column  2,  upper,  "insist  that 
the  $460  million  of  debt  owed  by  the  Canal 
Company  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  be  assumed 
and  repaid  by  the  Panama  Government." 

Even  if  we  were  to  give  away  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  would  say  the  Idea  that  Panama 
should  promise  to  pay  a  debt  we  owe  to  our- 
selves is  an  absurdity.  If  we  wish  that  debt 
paid  we  need  only  to  Increase  tolls  a  little 
and  dedicate  that  extra  revenue  to  debt  re- 
duction. 

At  p.  7195,  1st  col.  upper,  "the  present 
canal  could  handle  most  traffic,  other  than 
the  largest  ships,  for  about  another  25 
years." 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time  In  this 
disturbed  world.  Will  the  old  locks  hold  up 
that  long?  Will  the  present  rate  of  growth 
of  shipping  continue?  We  would  be  wise  to 
reinforce  our  hold  on  the  present  canal  and 
zone  and  also  to  see  to  it  that  Panama  does 
not  go  the  way  of  Cuba.  Before  25  years 
have  passed,  there  will  be  needed  larger, 
stronger  locks;  for  otherwise,  we  will  lose 
much  In  tolls  from  larger  size  ships  and  per- 
haps more  important  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  trade  through  the  canal.  The  new 
locks  would  be  several  times  stronger  than 
the  old  (built  1909  to  1914).  The  sclentlsta 
and  engineers  would  see  to  that,  and  make 
them  very  resistant  to  attacks  from  nature 
and  man. 
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At  p.  7195,  3d  col.  lower.  "When  a  new 
(sea  level)  canal  has  been  built  •  •  •  do- 
nate the  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
facilities  •  •  •  to  the  Republic." 

Of  course.  I  do  not  believe  a  sea  level  canal 
can  be  justified  as  a  business  venture,  where- 
as an  improved  lock  canal  can.  The  facili- 
ties only  a  few  naentioned  are  worth  a  half- 
blUlon  dollars  or  more.  If  they  were  do- 
nated, the  Panama  Republic  would  be  left 
without  income  as  traffic  would  be  diverted 
to  the  other  canal.  The  result  of  taking  that 
Income  from  Panama  would  be  chaos.  No 
Indemnity  could  be  large  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  jobs  and  Income  Panama 
does  and  will  receive  from  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal while  owned,  operated  and  controlled 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  This  donation, 
hence  abolition  of  the  canal  to  Panama, 
would  be  the  most  costly  way  possible  to 
end  the  error  of  1960  when  the  Panama  flag 
was  flown  over  the  canal. 

For  the  present,  let  us  hold  fast  to  what 
we  have,  and  make  no  new  promises  of  gifts. 
If  and  when  we  find  a  better  way  to  handle 
ships,  and  at  less  cost,  then  we  might  take 
up  the  necessary  revisions  to  treaties.  We 
must  cease  our  endless  retreat  for  we  are 
not  guilty. 

I  enclose  two  clippings  from  the  Times 
Picayune,  New  Orleans,  giving  an  account  of 
the  troubles  of  handling  a  too-big  merchant 
vessel  in  the  Mississippi  River.  These  out- 
size, ships  will  become  unpopular,  I  think. 
Yours  sincerely. 

E.  S.  Randolph. 
Enclosure:  Two. 


Baton  Rough,  La., 

January  24.  1964. 
Subject:  Sea  level  canal  by  nuclear  excava- 
tion— need  for  a  commission. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Flood: 

1.  This  answers  Mr.  Flood's  letter  dated 
January  8.  1964,  Inviting  my  comments  and 
sxxggestlons  on  the  matter  contained  in  the 
documents  listed  below,  relating  to  plans  and 
estimates  for  nuclear  blasted  canal  through 
the  American  isthmus.  These  plans  seem 
still  to  be  esoteric. 

(a)  Dated  January  1960.  "Annex  VT. 
Isthmian  Canal  Plans — 1960."  "Engineering 
Plan  for  Construction  of  a  Sea  Level  Canal 
by  Nuclear  Methods"  by  a  private  engineer- 
ing firm.  Although  this  document  is  4  years 
old,  I  was  unable  to  see  It  before  this  month, 
fb)  Dated  June  9,  1962.  "Plowshare  pro- 
gram. Project  Sedan,  Application  of  Nuclear 
Explosives  for  Peaceful  Purposes."  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  explains 
the  need  for  Project  Sedan  using  shots  larger 
and  deeper  In  the  ground  than  formerly 
made. 

(c)  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Chairman,  AEC, 
to  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood  with  two  enclosures 
(date  of  letter  not  reproduced,  about  August 
1963). 

( 1 )  Enclosure :  Cost  estimate  for  canal  on 
Route  17  (not  dated) . 

(2)  Enclosure:  Bight  documents  described 
below. 

(d)  Eight  documents  of  AEC  having  the 
general  title  "Project  Sedan,  Nevada  Test 
Site/July  6,  1962."  The  date  appears  to  re- 
fer to  date  of  a  detonation  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  documents  appear  to  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  the  nuclear  blast  with  re- 
gard to  various  aspects — radiation,  fallout, 
ejecta,  seismic,  etc. 

2.  The  January  1960  document  was  pre- 
pared In  the  manner  of  a  preliminary  engi- 
neering study  and  Is  more  graphic  and  easily 
followed  by  the  uninitiated  than  the  others 
listed.  However,  because  of  the  Intensive 
work  on  nuclear  devices  it  Is  probably  largely 
obsolete  after  4  years.  It  Is  stated  In  the 
August  1963  letter  that  the  enclosed  cost 
estimate  is  from  a  non-AEC  report  that  Is 
not  publicly  available.     When  and  If  said  re- 


port becomes  available  we  can  hope  that  It 
will  contain  more  description,  plans,  quan- 
tity estimates,  and  other  pertinent  data  than 
has  yet  been  shown.  Then  a  commission  of 
widely  experienced  engineers  and  others  will 
better  be  able  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

3.  The  data  contained  in  letter  from  AEC, 
August  1963,  probably  presents  a  later,  hence 
more  accurate,  cost  estimate  for  a  canal. 
However,  it  is  more  diflQcult  to  xmderstand 
than  a  proper  engineer-type  estimate  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  maps,  drawings,  tind 
quantities  of  work  Involved.  Its  quantitative 
data  is  mostly  limited  to  the  nuclear  blasts. 
Naturally,  a  string  of  blast  holes  is  only  a 
part  of  the  ship  canal. 

4.  The  cost  estimate  next  above  totals 
$750  million,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  contained  in  the  engineering  report  dated 
January  1960.  However,  differences  In  some 
Items  Indicate  the  older  estimate  was  worked 
over  or  made  new. 

5.  The  data  furnished  me  Indicates  that 
a  cut  through  the  Isthmus  can  be  made  by 
nuclear  devices  and  I  have  no  means  of 
challenging  the  cost  figures  for  the  open  cut. 
However,  the  uncertainties  of  costs  of  atomic 
materials  and  services  (August  1963)  is 
shown  by  the  statement  that  charges  for 
"minimum  yield  plan"  are  $470  million,  and 
for  "minimum  yield  plan"  are  $203  mil- 
lion. The  tentative  sum  used  for  that  item 
was  $250  million.  This  Is  explained  by  the 
expectation  that  very  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  nuclear  costs  can  be  realized.  By 
this  time  a  more  precise  evaluation  may  be 
known  to  the  AEC. 

6.  Lack  of  former  experience  In  canal 
excavation  by  nuclear  blasting  is  evident  In 
the  cost  estimates.  As  everyone  knows,  no 
such  work  has  been  done  (unless  by  the 
Soviets) .  The  large  contingency  items  intro- 
duced In  places  are  perhaps  necessary.  It  Is 
an  enormous  project  to  contemplate  without 
previous  experience.  A  remark  attributed 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Kelly,  Director  of  AEC,  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  dated  June  10,  1963,  at 
page  74,  follows:  "He  suggested  feasibility 
should  first  be  shown  on  a  job  In  the  United 
States  such  as  nuclear  excavation  of  part  of 
the  proposed  waterway  to  connect  the  Ten- 
nessee River  with  Alabama's  Tomblgbee 
River." 

7.  A  weighty  uncertainty  In  predicting 
costs  of  nuclear  excavation  In  a  ship  canal 
win  be  the  heights  of  ridges  left  between  ad- 
jacent craters.  These  ridges  must  be  cut 
down  to  canal  dimension  by  dipper  dredges 
or  dragline  dredges,  and  such  conventional 
excavation  Is  costly  per  cubic  yard.  If  shots 
are  placed  close  together  to  avoid  ridges, 
more  shots  and  cost  will  result.  Probably 
knowledge  could  be  gained  as  the  work 
progresses,  but  such  would  prolong  the 
period  of  nuclear  excavation.  For  Instance, 
a  few  holes  loaded  and  exploded  according 
to  theory  would  produce  a  certain  result. 
Based  on  that  experience,  the  next  few 
holes  could  be  better  planned.  This  step-by- 
step  would  Increase  cost  of  operations  due 
to  lengthening  the  time  of  the  job.  Some 
cost  would  be  saved  by  lessening  the  need 
for  conventional  excavation  to  some  extent. 

8.  Annex  VI,  of  January  1960,  dated  5 
months  before  the  June  1960  report  of  the 
BoEird  of  Consultant's  report,  might  account 
for  the  mysterious  language  on  page  3  of  the 
Board's  report.  "The  ultimate  solution  to 
the  basic  problem  Is  probably  a  sea  level 
canal."  This  statement  was  the  subject  of 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  us;  yours 
dated  June  24,  and  my  reply  dated  July  4, 
1963. 

9.  Tidal  regulation,  August  1963:  "Ships 
can  probably  transit  at  speeds  well  In  excess 
of  current  velocities  and  consequently  under 
good  control."  I  think  analyses  of  tidal  cur- 
rents and  small  scale  model  tests  to  verify 
analyses  should  be  made.  Better  not  wait  to 
see  until  a  canal  is  completed  for  the  loss  of 
use  of  a  canal  can  result  while  tidal  controls 
are  Installed. 


10.  Pilots:  "It  Is  further  assiuned  that 
pilots  will  not  be  required  •  •  •."  I  believe 
it  should  be  assumed  that  pilots  would  be 
required.  Some  vessels  may  require  them 
while  smaller  and  highly  powered  ones  may 
not. 

11.  It  was  asstuned  that  naval  facilities, 
drydocks,  shops,  etc.  would  not  be  needed 
but  that  if  needed  those  at  present  canal 
would  be  usable.  Will  we  continue  to  occupy 
and  operate  two  canal  zones?  If  we  do  we 
are  (will  be)  In  a  deep  financial  hole. 

12.  Tunnel :  Probable  cost  of  tunnel  shown 
at  $25  million.  It  should  be  in  the  cost  esti- 
mate; because,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
native  country  will  demand  and  receive  a 
bridge  or  tunnel. 

13.  "Cost  of  administration,  legal  services, 
and  right-of-way  are  not  Included."  All  are 
a  part  of  the  net  cost  of  acquiring  a  new 
canal.  The  single  Item  "right-of-way"  ap- 
pears to  be  buried  with  two  smaller  Items. 
The  smaller  items  might  be  lumped  In  at 
about  10  percent.  The  right-of-way  might 
be  around  $1  billion.  It  would  Include,  in 
Panama,  something  like — 

Indemnity  for  leaving  the  present  canal; 

Purchase  price  of  real  estate  for  location 
of  new  canal; 

Indemnities  for  claims  as  the  result  of  nu- 
clear damage; 

A  large  share  of  the  gross  tolls  collected  for 
transits; 

Numerous  highly  paid  jobs  for  native  ad- 
ministrators; 

Numerous  jobs,  at  U.S.  rates,  or  better,  for 
ordinary  employees; 

Possibly  an  attempt  to  limit  the  defense 
forces  to  little  more  than  a  police  force;  and 

Some  other  costly  Items  the  native  coun- 
try might  think  up. 

14.  Should  we  move  out  of  the  present 
Canal  Zone,  and  abandon  our  facilities  there, 
there  would  be  a  need  to  gradually  rebuild 
them.  They  Include:  harbors  and  docks, 
drydocks,  shops,  fueling  facilities  and  oil 
storage,  industrial  plants,  storehouses,  towns 
with  water,  fuel,  electric  current,  roads, 
parks,  schools,  police  stations,  courts,  parks, 
dams,  reservoirs,  waterworks  and  distribu- 
tion, electric  power  plants,  telephone  sys- 
tem, sanitation  and  hospitals,  etc.  Not  to 
mention  defensive  Installations  of  great  value 
and  at  each  terminal  of  the  present  canal. 
These  Items  are  Immovable.  To  replace  the 
above  civil  Installations  might  cost  an  addi- 
tional $500  million.  (I  am  In  no  position 
to  estimate  costs  of  defensive  works.) 

15.  If  we  cannot  retain  the  canal  we  now 
own,  we  might  be  compelled  to  consider  get- 
ting out  of  the  canal  business  in  Central 
America.  But  consider  what  we  have  to  lose 
by  abandoning  our  canal. 

We  now  have  a  fine  canal,  we  know  It  will 
work,  we  know  how  to  work  It. 

We  know  how  to  enlarge  It  from  time  to 
time. 

We  have  a  workable  treaty,  although,  at 
present,  abrogated. 

We  have  no  other  workable  treaty  (except 
In  Nicaragua,  and  I  have  read  of  a  move  to 
consider  abrogation  of  it) . 

We  have  experienced  the  abrogation  of  a 
treaty,  in  Panama. 

We  have  defended  our  canal  by  use  of  force. 

We  would  need  to  exercise  the  same  force 
In  any  other  nation. 

We  can.  if  desired,  pay  off  the  debt  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  an  increase  In  tolls. 

Besides  the  cost  of  the  waterway  of  a  new 
canal  we  might  be  forced  to  expend  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  right-of-way  and  Installations  aban- 
doned at  present  Canal  Zone.  (Not  Includ- 
ing defensive  Items.) 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  Randolph. 
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U.S.    Naval    Institute    Proceedings,    Juns 
1964 — Comment  and  Discussion 

"PROGNOSIS  for  THt:  PANAMA  CANAL" 

The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood.  Member 
of  Congress:  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions charged  with  the  formulation  of  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
as  a  student  of  Panama  Canal  history  and 
interoceanic  canal  problems  over  many 
years,  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  Interest 
the  article  by  Professor  Miller.  All  thought- 
ful Members  of  the  Congress  that  I  know 
concur  with  his  conclusion  that:  "Any  real 
erosion  of  our  position  in  the  Canal  Zone 
is  bound  to  have  widespread  and  adverse 
effects  throughout  the  Caribbean,  in  Latin 
America  generally,  and  on  our  global  rela- 
tionships." This  Is  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  situation  now  facing  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  which  has 
long  been  the  key  target  for  the  communistic 
revolutionary  conquest  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  sovereign  status  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  long-range  commit- 
ment by  our  Government  for  the  construc- 
tion, and  perpetual  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  an  Isthmus 
Canal  by  whatever  route  that  may  be  con- 
sidered, pursuant  to  the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  the  1902 
Spooner  Act  authorizing  the  securing  of  per- 
petual control  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  treaty 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

As  a  result  of  the  Panama  revolution  of 
November  3,  1903,  and  the  diplomatic  In- 
tervention of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  necessary  treaty  was  made  with  Panama, 
a  successor  state,  rather  than  with  Colombia, 
the  sovereign  of  the  isthmus  prior  to  the 
1903  revolt.  This  treaty,  prepared  under  the 
close  supervision  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
M.  Hay,  granted  sovereignty  en  bloc  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States,  "In  per- 
petuity" and  most  significantly  to  the  "entire 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power  or  authority."  Moreover,  the  United 
States  obtained  ownership  of  all  land  and 
property  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  purchase  from 
individual  owners  as  well  as  sovereignty  of 
the  entire  Canal  Zone  and  its  auxiliary  areas 
by  payment  of  $10  million  as  Indemnity. 

This  control  and  ownership  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  Colombia  In  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
Treaty  of  April  6,  1914,  proclaimed  March  30, 
1922.  In  return,  Colombia  received  cer- 
tain rights  for  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  transport  over  the  Panama  Railroad 
comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

Thus  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States,  as  regards  the  perpetual  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  are  rooted  not  only  In  law 
but  also  In  three  Important  treaties.  The 
width  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  grant  of 
sovereignty  in  perpetuity  over  It  are  not 
happenstances  attributable  to  unauthorized 
clandestine  maneuvering  of  foreign  agents, 
as  partisans  have  implied,  but  are  due  to  the 
important  studies  made  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  (1899  to  1902)  headed  by 
Rear  Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Navy.  In  his 
report  on  January  18,  1902,  he  emphasized 
that  suitable  treaty  arrangements  must  be 
made  "if  an  Isthmian  canal  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  our  Government  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,"  that  "the  grant  must  be 
not  for  a  term  of  years,  but  In  perpetuity, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean 
of  sufficient  width  must  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  "in 
this  strip  the  United  States  must  have  the 
right  to  enforce  police  regulations,  preserve 
order,  protect  property  rights,  and  exercise 
such  other  powers  as  are  appropriate  and 
necessary. 

History  has  amply  justified  the  vision  of 
this  distinguished  naval  officer  in  laying  the 
basis  for  United  States  treaty-granted  exclu- 
sive sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  In  an  area  that  has  been  the 
scene  of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  polit- 
ical Instability.     The  Isthmus  Is  less  stable 


today  than  It  was  In  1903,  and  the  challenge 
of  the  1903  treaty  by  Panama  has  not  been 
met  In  a  forthright  manner  by  the  United 
States.  Experience  has  certainly  shown  that 
should  the  time  ever  come  when  any  part 
of  the  Canal  Zone  or  Panama  Canal  becomes 
a  political  pawn  of  Panamanian  politicians, 
the  days  of  U.S.  control  will  be  numbered. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  taken  over  by 
Communist  revolutionary  power. 

Lest  the  current  enthusiasm  for  a  second 
Isthmian  Canal  serve  to  divert  due  consider- 
ation for  fundamentals,  attention  is  Invited 
to  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  United  States  has  a  fine  canal  at 
Panama  now.  but  It  Is  rapidly  approaching 
saturation. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  will  work, 
that  our  Government  knows  how  to  main- 
tain and  operate  It,  and  how  to  provide  for  Its 
major  increase  of  capacity  and  operational 
efficiency  without  the  requirement  of  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama,  all  of  which  are  para- 
mount considerations  transcending  wishful 
thinking  of  promoters  and  idealists. 

3.  This  modernization  program,  which  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
from  meticulous  studies  of  operations  during 
World  War  II,  provides  for  the  adaptation  of 
the  existing  Canal  to  the  principles  of  the 
Terminal  Lake  solution.  This  idea  has  been 
authoritatively  recognized  by  maritime 
agencies  of  our  Government  and  independent 
engineers,  navigators,  and  lawyers  as  provid- 
ing the  best  operational  canal  practicable  of 
achievement,  and  at  the  least  cost  without 
Involvement  in  treaty  negotiations.  The  last. 
Indeed,  Is  a  prime  consideration. 

4.  The  United  States  now  has  workable 
treaties  for  the  Panama  Canal  granting  the 
indispensables  of  undiluted  sovereignty  and 
ownership  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  and  Its  auxiliary  areas,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  summit  level  water  supply  of 
the  Chagres  River  Valley. 

5.  The  United  States  has  suffered  abroga- 
tion by  Ill-advised  treaty  amendments  and 
nullification  by  executive  actions  of  vital 
parts  of  the  1903  treaty  through  policies  and 
practices  In  direct  opposition  to  the  1923 
position  of  Secretary  of  States  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  who  considered  such  reversals  un- 
thinkable. 

6.  The  United  States  has  had  to  defend 
its  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  use 
of  force — an  action  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  to  save 
the  canal  Itself  from  destruction  by  Red- 
directed  mobs  from  Panama. 

7.  The  United  States  has  a  treaty  for  a 
canal  at  Nicaragua,  which  would  require  a 
supplementary  treaty  with  that  country  to. 
supply  necessary  details  as  well  as  conven- 
tions with  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and,  possi- 
bly. Honduras,  but  it  has  no  treaties  for  a 
canal  at  any  other  site. 

8.  The  United  States  would  have  to  defend 
a  new  canal  at  any  site  of  any  type  con- 
structed in  addition  to  the  Panama  Canal 
from  lawlessness  and  disorder  as  was  Illus- 
trated at  Panama  from  January  9  to  11,  1964, 
and  against  aggressive  warfare. 

9.  The  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  exca- 
vation Is  limited  by  the  nuclear  test-b£in 
treaty  and.  In  any  case,  is  still  in  the  con- 
jectural stage,  requiring  from  7  to  10  years  of 
experiment  and  the  expenditure  of  some 
$250  million  to  develop  proper  devices  for 
such  excavation  by  nuclear  explosion. 

10.  The  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  an 
extravagant  so-called  sea-level  project  in  the 
Canal  Zone  In  the  name  of  security  and  na- 
tional defense  will  inevitably  divert  huge 
sums  from  other,  more  pressing  programs  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and.  on  the 
whole,  will  involve  much  greater  fixed  costs 
than  the  present  canal  as  improved  by  the 
economic  means  of  additional  locks.  More- 
over, dogmatic  assertions  that  a  canal  at  sea 
level  would  only  require  a  small  number  of 
employees,  perhaps  500,  to  operate  and  main- 
tain it  are  perfectly  absurd.    A  much  larger 


number  would  be  required  because  of  the  re- 
lated conditions  involved. 

11.  While  it  is  true  that  a  sea-level  project 
at  Panama  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and  Industrial 
interests  and  professional  engineers  associ- 
ated with  It,  there  has  been,  and  still  Is, 
sharp  opposition  to  this  project  on  the  part  of 
many  Independent  nuclear  warfare,  engi- 
neering, maritime  and  other  ship  canal  ex- 
perts who  cannot  be  dismissed  as  unin- 
formed. Incompetent,  or  inexperienced. 

12.  If  the  United  States  does  not  stand 
firm  at  Panama  It  cannot  stand  anywhere 
else,  and  weakness  at  Panama  will  cause 
other  nations  having  possible  canal  sites  to 
be  more  demanding  in  their  consideration  of 
treaties  for  new  canal  construction. 

Certain  writers,  whose  experience  hardly 
entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority,  have 
urged  that  the  United  States  surrender  its 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  United  Nations  or  some  other 
International  body.  They  do  not  reveal  that 
such  transfer  has  been  a  prime  objective  of 
Soviet  policy  since  1917  and  is  directly  re- 
lated to  Soviet  alms  to  secure  the  control  of 
the  Darcjanelles.  Moreover,  such  a  transfer 
would  not  solve  problems  but  would  be  an 
abdication  of  responsibilities  and  would  bring 
about  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  light  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  Caribbean  since  1959 
when  Castro  took  over  Cuba,  any  such  pro- 
posal is,  to  say  the  least,  naive  and.  In  Its 
effect,  amounts  to  downright  subversion. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  basically  evolved,  has  had  for  its 
objective  the  best  canal  at  the  best  site  for 
the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce  asid  war 
on  terms  of  equality  and  at  low  cost  of  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  In  the  Interest  of  tolls 
which  Interoceanic  commerce  can  bear. 

The  most  comprehensive,  scholarly,  forth- 
right, and  objective  yet  brief  and  rigorous 
clarification  of  overall  canal  problems  ever 
written  Is  that  by  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.^ 
This  article  has  become  a  state  paper  of  the 
first  Importance  and  Is  must  reading  for  all 
who  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  this  very 
confusing  subject. 

In  planning  our  future  interoceanic  canal 
poUcy.  It  Is  imperative  to  stick  to  funda- 
mentals. And  the  first  of  these  Is  reten- 
tion of  Indispensable  and  undiluted  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal,  for  if  any  part 
of  the  zone  or  interest  In  the  canal  becomes 
a  political  pawn  for  Panamanian  politicians, 
"the  days  of  efficient  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  Indeed,  will  end.  Moreover,  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  explain  how  the  United 
States  can  adequately  maintain,  operate,  and 
protect  the  canal  with  less  authority  than 
that  accorded  in  the  1903  treaty. 


An  Engineer's  Evaluation  or  Isthmian 

Canal  Polict 

(By  E.  S.  Randolph) 

(Note. — A  registered  professional  engineer 
In  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  Mr.  Randolph,  was  em- 
ployed for  some  35  years  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
He  was  In  direct  charge  for  the  Goverxunent 
of  the  construction  of  Madden  Dam  and  later 
headed  the  organization  making  the  Investi- 
gations for  the  third  locks  project.) 

Within  less  than  50  years  after  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United  States  Is 
faced  vrtth  the  fact  that  as  magnificent  a 
construction  job  as  it  Is.  the  canal  cannot 
much  longer  fill  the  needs  it  was  built  for. 
It  Is  being  outdated  both  as  regards  the  size 
and  number  of  ships  that  need  to  transit. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  is  evidenced  not  only 


1  Miles  P.  DuVal,  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy — 
An  Evaluation,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings, March  1955.  pp.  263-275. 
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In  the  constant  study  by  congressional  com- 
mittees but  In  numerous  articles  apf>earlng 
in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  high  level  lake  and  lock  canal  with 
modifications  as  proposed  by  numeroiiB  au- 
thorities can  be  readily  constructed  by  alter- 
ing the  present  canal  without  interrupting 
traffic^  All  needed  Improvements  can  be 
built  Into  the  structures  and  waterways  as 
the  work  progresses.  The  plan  is  entirely 
practical  as  an  engineering  project  and  is 
the  first  comprehensive  plan  for  the  marine 
operational  improvement  of  the  shlpway.  It 
Is  a  plan  for  which  precedents  exist  concern- 
ing the  engineering  and  construction,  esti- 
mates of  cost  and  of  time  required  to  build, 
and  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  year 
after  year. 

The  canal  enterprise  includes  all  services 
of  management  and  government  for  the 
population  as  well  as  for  transit  and  other 
accommodations  for  the  vessels  in  passage. 
These  administrative  problems  can  be  very 
engrossing,  as  can  the  problems  of  correlating 
the  interests  of  the  diplomatic  service  and 
Armed  Forces  with  the  canal  interests.  En- 
gineering considerations  of  long-range  plan- 
ning are  therefore  likely  to  receive  secondary 
priority. 

The  policy  during  the  construction  of  the 
canal  was  to  retain  a  chief  engineer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  for  the  duration  of 
the  project.  After  completion,  the  policy  has 
been    to    replace    the    controlling    engineer 
about  each  fourth  year.    For  the  control  of 
landslides  there  was   no  substitute  for  the 
experience  gained  before  and   after  admis- 
sion of  water  to  the  cut.     For  the  control 
of  floods  pouring  into  Gatun  Lake  there  was 
long-range  experience   to  be   gained.     Now, 
as   the   canal   approaches   the   limits   of    its 
commercial  capacity,   there  is   a   wealth   of 
knowledge    gained    by    long    observation    of 
the    behavior    of    geologic    formations    and 
engineering  materials,  and  the  eflQclency  of 
different    shapes    and    types    of    navigation 
structures,  which  knowledge  Is  possessed  by 
those    who   have   devoted   years    of   time   to 
observation  and  study  of  the  many  special 
problems.    Looking  back,  it  would  seem  that 
the  better  policy  would  have  been  to  estab- 
lish a  career  position  of  chief  engineer  in 
the  operating  organization  and  to  have  filled 
it  with  a  per.son  having  long  and  continuous 
responsible    engineering    experience    in    the 
canal  service  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
whose   vision,   projections,   and   accomplish- 
ments all  stemmed  from  Intimate  knowledge 
of.  and  association  with,  the  Panama  Canal. 
As  long  as  such  a  policy  is  not  adopted,  errors 
made  in  the  past  must  Inevitably  be  repeated. 
This  writer,  after  35  years  employment  on 
engineering  works  on  the  canal,  during  and 
after  Its  construction,  and  additional  years 
In   the  United  States,  concludes  that   It   Is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  head 
of  the  civil  government  of  the  Panama  Canal 
be  a  professional  engineer,  but  it  Is  necessary 
that  he  be  a  capable  executive.     The  engi- 
neering considerations  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance   and    Improvement    of    the    utility 
are  so  broad,  numerous,  and  highly  special- 
ized  that   the  responsible   engineer   can    do 
them  Justice  only  If  he  functions  expertly 
and     freely     In     his     assigned    duties,    un- 
hampered by  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  canal  and  by  detailed  directions, 
however  well  Intended. 

It  is  apparent  that  unceasing  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  future  programs  for 
maintaining  the  canal  In  adequate  con- 
dition. Major  modifications  should  be 
planned  years  ahead  of  need,  and  plans 
should  be  periodically  modified  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  The  first  consideration 
Is:  When  will  expanded  facilities  be  re- 
quired?    Because   this   question   cannot   be 


'  See  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy — An  Evalua- 
tion," by  Capt.  Miles  P.  duVal.  U.S.  Navy 
(retired),  in  the  March  1955  proceedings. 


exactly  settled,  it  should  be  reviewed  at 
yearly  Intervals.  If  not  done.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  too  late  start  made  In  1940  will  be 
repeated. 

The  start  of  the  Third  Locks  project  In 
1940  followed  an  investigation  made  without 
adequate  funds  to  perform  the  Immense  In- 
vestigation essential  before  successfully 
undertaking  such  a  construction  program. 
After  war  threatened,  there  was  Insufficient 
time  to  complete  the  Investigation. 

The  1947  report  of  Isthmian  canal  studies 
contains  much  valuable  techmcal  Informa- 
tion, but  the  recommendations  no  longer 
meet  the  tremendous  changes  In  the  art  of 
warfare,  nor  do  they  now  present  a  true 
picture  of  presentday  costs.  There  Is  no 
Government  agency  which  can  properly  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  plan  of  major 
action  for  the  modernization  of  the  ship 
canal  across  the  American  Isthmus. 

The  high-level  canal  plan  Is  characterized 
by  its  maximtim  utilization  of  the  present 
waterway,  with  retention  of  the  best  features 
proven  by  over  40  years  of  operation  during 
both  peace  and  war  and  with  a  correction  of 
those  features  which  have  been  found  to  be 
defective.  The  work  of  construction  would 
Involve  problems  that  were  solved  during  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  origi- 
nal  canal. 

The  convenience  and  certainty  of  operation 
would  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  main- 
tenance problems  would  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty. The  most  economical  use  of  existing 
structures  and  waterways  would  be  made. 
The  present  firmly  consolidated  earthern 
dams  and  dikes  would  be  retained  as  they 
are  or  strengthened  If  found  necessary.  The 
Gatun  Lake  receives  the  waters  from  the 
tributary  rivers  and  diverts  them  to  useful 
purposes.  This  high-level  canal  can  be 
planned  with  every  assurance  of  success  and 
can  be  constructed  for  less  cost  and  In  less 
time  than  can  any  other  design  so  far  con- 
sidered. The  simplicity  and  relatively  mod- 
erate proportions  involved  in  the  high-level 
plan  may  render  it  less  glamorous  and  so  op- 
erate against  its  adoption.  The  Judges  of 
the  merits  of  the  '•high-level"  plan  may  find 
It  has  less  popular  support  than  its  excellent 
and  serviceable  qualities  warrant. 

The  sea-level  plan  contains  engineering 
and  constructional  features  which  are  grossly 
without  precedent  in  the  Isthmian  area. 
There  would  be  masses  of  excavation  and  em- 
bankment work  Involving  a  wide  variety  of 
soils  and  rocks,  earthern  structures  of  great 
size  and  weight,  and  deeper  cuts  than  pre- 
viously made.  The  oversize  dredging  equip- 
ment required  for  deepening  the  cut  before 
lowering  the  water  level  would  necessitate  a 
program  of  development  Involving  unforesee- 
able risks,  delays,  and  costs.  Without  expe- 
rience, there  Is  no  solid  basis  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  materials  under  the 
new  order  of  pressures  which  would  be  de- 
veloped. 

Because  tidal  currents  would  prevail  If 
locks  at  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the  sea-level 
canal  were  not  used,  the  waterway  would 
necessarily  be  deeper,  wider,  and  stralghter 
than  required  for  the  "high-level  waterway. 
Heavy  maintenance  problems  (i>erhaps  In- 
superable) would  develop  because  of  the 
higher  banks  through  a  longer  distance.  The 
bottom  of  the  proposed  new  channel  would 
be  about  108  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of 
the  present  cut,  at  Contractor's  Hill,  thereby 
cutting  into  an  heretofore  undisturbed  geo- 
logic formation  known  to  be  unstable. 

The  sxiccess  or  failure  of  such  a  waterway 
would  be  a  matter  for  demonstration  after 
completion  rather  than  before  it  is  com- 
menced as  In  the  case  of  high-level  plan. 
The  time  and  the  cost  to  build  the  sea- 
level  construction,  not  to  mention  the  cost 
of  maintenance  after  completion,  are  un- 
known quantities,  but  all  would  be  vastly 
greater  than  required  for  the  high-level 
plan. 


The  complexity  of  the  sea-level  plan  and 
opportunities  for  experimentation  are  of  a 
nature  to  intrigue  members  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession.  The  masslveness  of  the  physi- 
cal work  contemplated  might  well  attract 
manufacturers  and  construction  contractors 
to  the  project.  The  Judges  of  the  merits  of 
this  plan  must  ever  be  on  guard  against  any 
enthusiasm  which  Is  not  Justified  by  Its  over- 
all qualities  Inherent  in  the  plan  Itself,  or  by 
any  result  to  be  attained  therefrom. 

Contrasting  the  high-level  and  sea-level 
plans,  the  former  would  not  require  any 
initial  lowering  of  the  undisturbed  bottom  of 
the  8-mlle  cut  to  obtain  increased  depth  for 
navigation.  The  latter  contemplates  tremen- 
dous excavation  of  a  new  channel  through 
the  central  mass  that  would  be  more  than 
100  feet  deeper  than  the  present  cut  and 
many  miles  longer.  The  problem  of  land- 
slides would  be  greatly  accentuated.  The  ex- 
perience gained  from  maintaining  the  present 
slopes  would  probably  not  apply  to  the  pro- 
posed new  slopes  at  much  greater  depth  be- 
ceause  the  qualities  and  arrangement  of 
geological  formations  encountered  would  be 
different,  as  would  be  the  Internal  stresses. 
The  present  cut  is  bordered  by  great  valleys 
where  once  landslides  were  in  motion. 

Having  walked  In  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
cut  and  having  explored  and  studied  the 
moving  earth  slides,  this  writer,  who  perhaps 
has  a  more  respectful  attitude  tov/ard  them 
than  have  those  who  merely  read  of  their 
histories,  advises  against  stirring  up  numer- 
ous new  and  greater  landslides  unless  Justi- 
fication is  so  overwhelming  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  years  can  be  deliberately  rejected. 
In  the  "sea-level"  plan,  the  great  diversion 
dams  are  proposed  to  be  constructed  by 
dumping  excavated  spoil  from  barges 
through  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake.  Later 
the  lake  would  be  drained  during  an  in- 
terval when  it  must  be  closed  to  traffic. 
There  is  no  previous  experience  to  guide 
the  engineer  to  a  safe  conclusion  of  this 
work.  The  problems  of  subsidence,  heaving, 
and  lateral  flow  of  the  swamp  muck  under 
the  lake  will  be  present,  but  Its  action  may 
be  delayed  until  the  lake  water  is  lowered 
and  the  dikes  become  operative. 

The  builders  of  the  Panama  Railroad, 
about  100  years  ago,  projected  a  line  and 
built  a  fill  through  the  Chagres  River  Valley 
and  upon  the  swamp  muck.  Any  engineer 
who  has  to  deal  with  that  muck  should 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered then,  also  again  when  the  present 
railroad  causeway  was  built  on  the  drained 
swamp  bottom  to  a  height  of  92  feet  above 
sea-level. 

During  the  construction  of  the  causeway 
the  weight  of  the  new  fills  caused,  at  places, 
a  subsidence  under  the  fill  accompanied  by 
an  upheaval  at  the  sides  of  the  fill.  This 
action  was  overcome  by  laying  counterweight 
fills  where  heaving  was  observed  or  antici- 
pated. The  work  was  in  plain  sight  above 
water,  which  would  not  be  the  case  when 
depositing  fill  through  water.  Engineers  who 
have  encountered  this  swamp  muck  have 
invariably  experienced  difficulty.' 

Having  been  employed  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company  when  the  causeway  carrying 
the  relocated  railroad  line  was  being  con- 
structed, this  writer  doubts  the  advisability 
of  carrying  out  the  "sea-level"  diversion  plans 
without  much  additional  assurance  of  their 
reliability. 

The  optimum  water  level  In  Gatun  Lake 
is  that  maximum  desirable  level  for  required 
increase  In  navigable  depth  through  the 
8-mlle  length  of  the  central  mass  and  for 
other  purposes.  Increase  in  depth  can  be 
better  attained  by  raising  the  water  level 
than  by  cutting  below  the  undisturbed  bot- 
tom, thereby  causing  additional  stresses  in 
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the  high  banks  of  the  cut  and  precipitating 
new  slides.  Associated  Is  the  appreciable 
increase  In  mlnlmima  depth  which  would 
result  from  the  damping  of  surge  waves 
if  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  were  removed. 
The  optimum  level  can  be  determined  only 
after  a  major  engineering  investigation.  As 
long  as  such  Increase  Is  possible,  no  new 
structures  should  be  erected  along  the  high- 
level  waterfront  without  ample  freeboard. 

Widening  and  straightening  of  navigation 
channels  could  proceed  before,  during,  and 
after  the  building  of  new  high-level  iocks, 
by  dredging  at  an  economical  rate,  only  when 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  larger 
vessels,  and  by  use  of  an  augmented  mainte- 
nance fleet  of  standard  dredging  equipment. 
The  mlnlmtun  dimensions,  as  determined  by 
navigational  considerations,  need  be  antici- 
pated only  a  few  years  in  advance.  Within 
the  8-mlle  length  of  deep  cut,  considera- 
tions of  slide-control  dictate  that  propor- 
tions be  determined  by  more  rlgoro\is  analy- 
sis than  in  all  other  reaches. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  any  security  would  be 
gained  by  rejecting  a  high-level-lock  canal 
In  favor  of  a  low-level-lock  canal.  I  submit 
that  the  insecurely  poised  banks  of  any  eco- 
nomically feasible  sea-level  cut  through  the 
Isthmxis  of  Panama  would  be  susceptible  to 
atomic  bombing  so  as  to  close  the  canal  to 
traffic  for  an  Indefinite  period,  possibly  years. 
There  appears  to  be  a  relation  between  the 
depth  of  cut  and  security  against  refilling 
from  the  sliding  of  banks. 

The  Interoceanlc  canal  problem,  includes, 
besides  engineering  and  geology,  grave  ques- 
tions of  diplomatic  relationships,  economics, 
and  marine  operations.  However  great  may 
be  the  pride  of  authorship  of  any  proposal, 
the  Issues  must  be  decided  on  their  merits  at 
the  highest  plane  of  wise  and  experienced 
Judgment  and  statesmanship.  This  I  firmly 
believe  can  be  best  accomplished  by  an  in- 
dependent and  broadly  constituted  Inter- 
oceanlc Canals  Commission  as  provided  In 
the  Martin-Thompson  bills  now  pending. 


-  R.  C.  Sheldon,  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  114,  1949, 
pp. 847-849. 


(From  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 

March   1955] 
Isthmian     Canal    Policy — An    Evaluation 
(By  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  U.S.  Navy,  retired) 
isthmian  canal  policy  rooted  in   history 

The  Panama  Canal,  opened  to  traffic  on 
August  15,  1914,  Is  an  Interoceanlc  public 
utility  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality 
as  provided  by  treaty.  The  history  of  this 
undertaking  is  epic. 

The  idea  of  its  construction  traces  back 
more  than  four  centuries.  The  development 
of  it  Includes  extensive  explorations,  grave 
crises,  and  weighty  decisions.  Out  of  these 
the  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of  the  United 
States  gradually  evolved.  Yet,  despite  the 
vast  literature  on  the  canal  question,  no- 
where are  the  principles  of  this  policy  com- 
prehensively stated  in  one  place,  and  they 
are  not  adequately  understood.  For  these 
reasons  a  knowledge  of  key  episodes  of  this 
Important   historical   subject  is   essential. 

The  advantageous  geographical  position 
of  the  American  Isthmus  was  recognized 
by  the  early  Spanish  who,  within  an  in- 
credibly short  time  after  their  arrival  in 
1502,  explored  its  regions  and  reduced  their 
fields  of  investigation  to  four  main  areas: 
Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Darl- 
en-Atrato. 

Because  of  the  lower  continental  divides 
at  Panama  and  Nicaragua  and  penetration 
of  the  Jungles  there  by  river  valleys,  these 
two  avenues  quickly  became  the  great  rivals 
for  trans-Isthmian  commerce.  They  are  still 
potential  rivals. 

At  Panama,  mountainous  terrain  said  tor- 
rential rivers,  notably  the  Chagers,  at  first 
represented  Insuperable  barriers  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal.  At  Nicaragua,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  lake,  with  the  then  navigable 


San  Juan  River  flowing  from  It  into  the  At- 
lantic, reduced  the  magnitude  of  that  under- 
taking simply  to  cutting  across  the  narrow 
strip  separating  the  lake  from  the  Pacific. 
These  facts  undoubtedly  supply  the  basis  for 
the  Initial  predilection  of  the  United  States 
In  the  19th  century  for  a  Nlcaraguan  canal. 
Eventually,  the  control  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  became  a  focal  point  of  International 
confiict,  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  In  a  diplomatic  deadlock.  This  dif- 
ficulty was  not  removed  until  1901,  when 
the  Hay-Pavmcefote  Treaty  superseded  the 
earlier  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850,  which 
had  deprived  the  United  States  of  exclusive 
control  of  any  Isthmian  canal. 

pattern  of  isthmanian  canal  issues 

EVOLVES 

Meanwhile,  French  Interests  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
had  decided  to  construct  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus.  An  International  Congress  for 
Consideration  of  an  Interoceanlc  Canal  met 
in  Paris  In  1879.  There,  this  Congress 
wrestled  with  the  difficult  questions  of  se- 
lecting the  best  site  and  deciding  on  the 
best  type.  De  Lesseps,  the  hero  of  Suez,  (a 
simple  sea-level  canal ) ,  lent  the  full  force 
of  his  prestige  and  his  genius  toward  se- 
curing approval  for  a  "sea-level"  undertak- 
ing at  Panama — a  wholly  different  problem. 

One  engineer,  the  only  one  in  that  Con- 
gress who  had  adequately  studied  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Isthmian  regions  and  grasped 
their  significance,  when  he  saw  the  trend 
toward  decision  for  the  "sea  level"  type  rose 
In  strong  protest. 

He  understood  the  topography  at  Nicara- 
gua and  how  Its  elevated  lake,  105.5'  high, 
would  contribute  toward  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  canal  there.  He  knew 
the  surface  features  at  Panama — the  con- 
tinental divide  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  the  torrential  Rio  Obispo-Chagres 
flowing  Into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  smaller 
Rio  Grande  Into  the  Pacific,  both  through 
contiguous  valleys  suitable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  lakes.  Interpreting  these  elements 
In  the  light  of  maritime  as  well  as  engi- 
neering needs,  he  recognized  the  lake  idea 
as  offering  the  solution  of  the  canal  problem. 

Then,  with  the  vision  and  simplicity  of 
true  genius,  he  proposed  a  "practical"  plan 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  here  summarized: 
"Build  a  dam  at  Gatun  and  another  at 
Mirafiores,  or  as  close  to  the  seas  as  the 
configuration  of  the  land  permits.  Let  the 
waters  rise  to  form  two  lakes  about  80  feet 
high.  Join  the  lakes  thus  formed  with  a 
channel  cut  through  the  continental  divide, 
and  connect  the  lakes  with  the  oceans  by 
locks.  This  Is  not  only  the  best  plan  for 
engineering  but  also  best  for  navigation." 
Essentially,  that  was  the  plan  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  eventually  adopted  in  1906.  The 
man  who  conceived  and  presented  the  plan 
was  Adolphe  Godin  de  Leplnay. 

The  applicability  of  this  plan — the  only 
one  which  at  that  time  could  have  had  any 
chance  for  success — was  not  understood.  De 
L6plnay's  great  Idea  was  Ignored.  His  con- 
ception of  this  plan,  however,  and  its  dra- 
matic presentation  before  the  Paris  Congress 
of  1879  established  him  as  an  architectural 
and  engineering  genius — the  originator  of 
the  plan  from  which  the  Panama  Canal  was 
eventually  built. 

The  French,  despite  De  L6plnay's  timely 
warning,  launched  upon  their  Ill-fated  un- 
dertaking. Ten  years  later.  In  1889,  their  ef- 
fort collapsed  and  the  Isthmus  returned  to 
the  Jungle.  Yet,  before  the  failure,  the 
French,  to  save  time  and  money,  were  forced 
to  change  their  plans  from  "sea-level"  to  a 
modified  high-level   lake  and  lock  type. 

Thus,  as  the  19th  century  closed,  the  pat- 
tern of  Interoceanlc  canal's  focal  political 
and  engineering  Issues  had  evolved:  first,  a 
struggle  among  competing  Interests  In  the 
choice  of  route;   and  second,  debate  as  to 


the  t3rpe  of  canal,  with  final  decision  for  the 
high-level-lake  and  lock  type  at  Panama. 

PANAMA   wins  THE   BATTLE  OP   THE  ROUTES 

In  1899,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of 
exploration,  including  a  number  of  naval 
expeditions,  the  United  States  started  serious 
investigations  by  means  of  an  Isthmian 
Canal    Commission    for    exploration,    1899- 

1902,  of  which  Rear  Admiral  John  G. 
Walker,  a  distinguished  line  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  was  president. 

After  an  extraordinary  pwlltlcal  struggle, 
known  as  the  "battle  of  the  routes,"  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  acquisition  for  the 
United  States  of  a  canal  zone  in  what  was 
then  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
the  purchase  of  the  French  holdings,  and 
construction  of  a  canal  at  Panama,  with 
provision  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  an 
alternate  project.  If  suitable  arrangements 
could  not  be  maide  for  one  at  Panama. 

To  this  end,  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Co- 
lombia, Dr.  Tomis  Herr^,  a  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University  and  well  acquainted 
with  American  governmental  leaders,  suc- 
ceeded, after  many  months  of  arduoxis  la- 
bor, in  negotiating  what  was  considered  a 
most  favorable  canal  treaty  for  his  country — 
the     Hay-Herr&n     Treaty    of    January    22, 

1903,  which  was  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  March  17,  1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  Involved 
I>olltlcally  In  Bogota.  The  Colombian  Sen- 
ate, called  Into  special  session  on  June  20, 
1903,  for  Its  ratification,  rejected  the  treaty 
on  August  12,  1903,  against  urgent  pleadings 
of  Dr.  Herr&n  in  Washington  and  U.S.  Minis- 
ter Arthur  M.  Beaupr6  in  Bogota. 

Panamanian  leaders,  fearing  that  after  all 
Panama  still  might  lose  the  canal  to  Nicara- 
gua, set  out  to  prevent  that  possibility.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Manuel  Amador,  the 
state  of  Panama  seceded  from  Colombia  on 
November  3,  1903,  and  declared  its  Independ- 
ence. This  was  quickly  recognized,  first,  by 
the  United  States,  and  appropriately,  second, 
by  France,  the  country  that  started  the  wa- 
terway. Then  followed  the  Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rllla  Treaty  of  November  18,  1903,  which  was 
ratified  first  by  Panama  and  then  by  the 
United  States. 

In  this  treaty  the  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  "in  perpetuity" 
the  "use,  occupation  and  control  of  a  zone  of 
land  and  land  under  water  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection"  of  the  Panama  Canal — and  as  if 
the  United  States  were  the  "sovereign"  of 
that  territory.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty 
sealed  the  choice  of  the  Panama  route. 

The  technical  Justification  for  this  funda- 
mental action  was  supplied  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  1899-1902,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walk- 
er, explored  all  canal  routes.  He  also  headed 
the  first  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-05)  un- 
der which  the  Canal  Zone  was  acquired,  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  organized,  and  pre- 
liminary work  started.  These  achievements 
place  him  In  history  as  a  principal  architect 
of  Isthmian  Canal  Policy. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  LEVELS  AND  THE  GREAT  DECISION 

Work  under  the  United  States  control 
started  haltingly,  with  increasing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  type  of  canal  that  should 
be  constructed — the  high-level-lake  and  lock 
tjrpe  or  a  canal  at  sea-level.  Each  proposal 
had  strong  advocates. 

Fortunately,  when  the  time  for  decision 
approached,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
selected  the  great  railroad  builder,  explorer, 
and  business  executive,  the  late  John  P. 
Stevens,  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission. 

Mr.  Stevens'  qualifications  were  unique. 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the 
proposed  Panama  Canal  since  the  time  of 
Philip    n,    built    railroads    in    the    Rocky 
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Mountains,  and  supervised  open  mining 
operations  in  Minnesota.  Thus,  In  his  ex- 
perience he  had  witnessed  what  occurs  when 
the  balances  of  nature  are  altered,  and  un- 
derstood the  hazards  Involved  in  excavating 
a  navigation  channel  through  mountains. 

Arriving  on  the  Isthmus  on  July  25.  1905, 
at  the  height  of  a  crisis,  he  had  matters 
under  control  within  24  hours.  Experienced 
as  he  was  In  large  undertakings,  he  promptly 
provided  housing  for  employees,  organized 
commissaries,  encouraged  sanitation,  or- 
dered equipment,  planned  the  transportation 
system,  and  formed  the  basic  engineering 
organization  for  building  the  Panama  Canal. 
Indeed,  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  he 
found  himself  hampered  by  having  to  wait 
for  a  decision  as  to  the  type  of  canal,  then 
being  considered  by  ?.n  international  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers. 

In  its  report  of  January  10.  1906.  this 
board  split — eight  members,  including  five 
Europeans,  voting  for  "sea-level";  and  the 
five  remaining  Americans  voting  for  high- 
level-lake  and  lock.  The  naval  member  on 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  at  that 
time  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  who.  In  a  minority  report, 
favored  the  "sea-level"  plan  as  "affording 
greater  immunity  from  hostile  Injury." » 

Meanwhile  at  Panama.  Stevens  had 
walked  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal  route  and  studied  the  topography. 
Interpreting  it  in  the  light  of  navigational 
requirements  as  well  as  construction,  he  de- 
cided upon  the  high-level-lake  and  lock 
plan,  with  the  Atlantic  terminal  dam  and 
locks  at  Gatun.  For  the  Pacific  end,  he 
favored  placing  Its  locks  in  one  group  south 
of  Miraflores  at  Aguadulce,  just  as  he 
planned  to  do  at  Gatun. 

Testifying  in  Washington  before  congres- 
sional conamlttees  in  January  1906.  with  a 
conviction  for  the  high-level  pl&n.  that  no 
one  could  shake,  he  voiced  his  determined 
opposition  to  the  "sea-level"  idea. 

But  one  appearance  was  not  enough.  In 
June,  he  was  again  In  Waalilngton.,  stUl  lead- 
Ing  In  this  memorable  struggle,  later  de- 
scribed by  Col.  George  W.  Goethals  as  the 
"battle  of  the  levels."  On  this  occasion 
Stevens  even  more  forcefully  and  fearlessly 
lu-ged  the  high-level-lake  plan  as  the  logical 
solution. 

In  the  end,  with  the  support  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Secre»ry  of  War,  Wll- 
lian  H.  Taft,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, the  recommendations  of  Chief  En- 
gineer Stevens  prevailed.  Congress,  by  the 
act  approved  June  29,  1906.  adopted  the  high- 
level-lake  and  lock  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
minority  of  the  international  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  That  was  the  great  de- 
cision In  building  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the 
second  time  completing  the  pattern  of  In- 
teroceanlc  canal  political  and  engineering 
debate. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  when  making 
his  recommendation  to  the  Congress  for  this 
action.  President  Roosevelt  did  so  after  eval- 
uating all  available  evidence  of  relative  vul- 
nerability and  operational  effectiveness  of  the 
two  types.  Although  he  understood  that  the 
"sea-level"  type  would  be  "slightly  less  ex- 
posed to  damage  In  event  of  war," »  he  recom- 
mended the  high-level  plan  because  of  Its 
economic  and  operational  superiority. 

The  transit  from  1914  through  August  31, 
1954,  in  both  peace  and  war,  of  more  than 
230.517  vessels  of  various  types  has  com- 
pletely established  the  wisdom  of  that  de- 
cision. Moreover,  it  secured  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens,  who  was  primarily  responsible  for 
bringing  it  about,  his  great  fame  as  the  basic 
architect  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


CIVIUAN  OONTBOL  BKPI*&CXD  BT  MILITABT 

Though  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  minority  of  the  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  provided  for  placing 
all  Atlantic  Locks  at  Gatun,  It  also  specified 
separation  of  the  Pacific  Locks  into  two 
groups.  Chief  Engineer  Stevens,  who  had 
had  railroad  operating  experience,  recognized 
the  operational  inconvenience  of  this  ar- 
rangement and  never  favored  dividing  the 
Pacific  Locks. 

Eventually,  on  August  3,  1906,  Stevens 
tentatively  approved  a  plan  developed  by 
William  Gerig.  The  proposal  placed  all 
Pacific  Locks  in  three  lifts  south  of  Mira- 
flores with  the  terminal  dam  and  locks  be- 
tween two  hills,  Cerro  Aguadulce  on  the 
west  side  of  the  sea-level  section  of  the  canal 
and  Cerro  de  Puente  on  the  east  side — on  a 
natural  perimeter  that  would  have  supplied 
the  same  arrangement  as  at  Gatun.  This 
plan,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  en- 
abled lake-level  navigation  from  the  Atlantic 
Locks  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  summit-level 
anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to 
match  that  at  the  Atlantic  end. 

Regrettably,  Stevens  was  under  great  pres- 
sure to  start  construction.  Advocates  of  the 
"sea-level"  proposal,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
their  defeat  in  Congress,  were  poised  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  a  major  change  In  the 
approved  program  as  evidence  of  weakness 
In  the  high-level  plan.  Opponents  of  any 
canal  at  all  were  also  seeking  some  means 
to  delay  the  enterprise.  These  two  forces 
together  represented  a  political  and  economic 
strength  that  could  not  be  disregarded. 

Stevens'  foundation  explorations,  necessar- 
ily made  In  great  haste,  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  he  did  not  dare  to  jeopardize  the 
project  by  further  delay.  Twenty  days  later, 
on  August  23,  1906,  still  confident  that  this 
important  question  would  rise  again,  he 
voided  his  plan  marking  It.  "not  to  be  de- 
stroyed but  kept  In  this  ofBce,"  and  proceeded 
with  the  approved  plan  for  separating  the 
Pacific  Locks. 

In  1907,  after  having  brought  construction 
to  a  point  where  the  success  of  the  project 
was  a  certainty,  Stevens  resigned  his  posi- 
tions as  Chief  Engineer  and  Chairman  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  to  which  com- 
bined offices  he  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  recognition  of  his  contri- 
butions. He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  George 
W.  Goethals  under  whose  able  direction  the 
work  was  carried  forward. 

PANAMA  CANAL  OPENED  FOB  TRAITIC 

Notwithstanding  this  shift  In  administra- 
tive control  of  the  canal  enterprise  from 
civilian  to  military  in  1907,  the  Stevens  pro- 
posal to  combine  the  Pacific  Locks  did  not 
die.  Colonel  William  L.  Slbert  seriously  stud- 
ied It  and,  on  January  31,  1908,  formally  sub- 
mitted a  definite  plan  that  reflected  his  ap- 
preciation of  marine  needs  as  the  basis  for 
navigational  planning.^  But.  unfortunately, 
the  Slbert  proposal  likewise  was  not  approved 
for  reasons  then  deemed  adequate. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  pertinent  to  com- 
ment that  after  the  resignation  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Walker  In  1905  there  was  no  experi- 
enced navigator  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission. Thus,  one  can  only  ponder  what 
might  have  been  the  result  had  such  a  person 
been  readily  available  for  consultation  with 
Stevens  and  Slbert  on  marine  planning.  In 
the  light  of  later  operational  and  engineering 
knowledge,  developed  In  1941-44,  when  there 
was  such  consultation  between  experienced 
engineers  and  marine  operating  officials,  It  Is 
indeed  regrettable  that  the  Stevens-Slbert 
proposals  were  not  adopted. 


Colonel  Goethals  headed  the  project  to 
the  end,  making  a  nxunber  of  important  but 
nonbasic  changes,  which  Included  a  widen- 
ing of  C\ilebra  (Galllard)  Cut  and  the  locks. 
He  developed  the  first  permanent  operating 
organization  under  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1912  and,  as  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  opened  the  canal  to  traffic 
on  August  15.  1914,  and  overcame  the  early 
slide  crises.  He  and  his  associates  won 
great  fame  as  builders  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  original  concept  of  the  functioning 
of  the  canal  enterprise  as  a  civil  agency 
under  the  Panama  Canal  Act  was  dual:  in 
peace,  as  an  Interoceanlc  public  utility  under 
a  Governor;  In  war,  under  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  Commanding  General  of  U.S. 
Army  on  the  Isthmus.  In  either  stattis,  the 
operational  mission  of  the  waterway  re- 
mained as  the  transit  of  vessels  under  the 
obvious  assumption  that  the  Panama  Canal, 
like  other  transportation  facilities  In  the 
United  States,  would  serve  in  war  as  well 
as  In  peace. 

DETENSE  CONCEPTS  BECOME  ASCENDANT 

After  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  traffic, 
the  great  builders  left  the  Isthmus;  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  became  matters  of 
routine,  and  the  project  was  uncritically  ac- 
cepted. The  rapid  development  of  the  air- 
plane and  other  modern  weapons  following 
World  War  I,  dramatized  by  i>erlodic  fleet 
exercises  off  Panama,  made  considerations 
of  defense  matters  of  Increasing  concern; 
those  of  marine  operations  became  second- 
ary. 

In  the  excitement  preceding  World  War 
II,  the  Congress  authorized  construction  of 
a  third  set  of  larger  locks,  primarily  as  a 
defense  measure,'  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  at  an  authorized  cost  of  $277  mil- 
lion. The  proposed  layout  placed  a  new  set 
of  larger  locks  (140'  x  1200')  near  each 
of  the  existing  locks  but  at  some  distance 
away  to  afford  greater  protection  through 
dispersal  and  Increased  lock  capacity  for  large 
naval  vessels.  The  new  locks  were  to  be 
joined  with  the  existing  channels  by  means 
of  bypass  channels." 

Significantly,  the  plan  Included  a  number 
of  construction  features  for  future  changing 
of  the  canal  to  "sea-level."  Thus,  discerning 
students  recognized  the  Third  Locks  project 
as  renewing  the  old  "battle  of  the  levels" 
m  a  new  form — that  of  "conversion." 

The  Third  Locks  project  layout  at  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  canal,  which  duplicates 
an  operationally  sound  arrangement  at  Ga- 
tun, Is  likewise  sound.  At  the  Pacific  end, 
however,  the  proposed  new  channel  layout 
contained  three  sharp  bends — 29",  47°,  and 
37° — in  succession  from  north  to  south.  The 
latter.  If  It  had  been  completed,  would  have 
created  operational  problems  and  naviga- 
tional hazards  of  the  gravest  character. 

Construction  started  In  1940  and  was 
pushed  vigorously  until  suspended  In  May 
1942.  because  of  shortage  of  ships  and  ma- 
terials more  urgently  needed  elsewhere  for 
war  purposes.  No  excavation  was  accom- 
plished at  Pedro  Miguel:  that  at  Gatun  and 
Miraflores  was  substantially  completed.  Some 
$75  million  was  expend ed.» 

WAR     EXPERIENCE     INSPIRES      PLAN     FOR     CANAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

The  suspension  of  the  Third  Locks  project, 
however,  afforded  an  opportunity,  while  there 
was  still  time  left  to  make  such  a  study, 
for  Its  reexamination  In  the  light  of  opera- 
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tlonal  needs  demonstrated  by  marine  experi- 
ence. This  was  at  a  period  when  the  Panama 
Canal  was  the  scene  of  many  military  and 
naval  expeditions  on  their  way  to  and  from 
combat  zones  In  the  Paciflc.  This,  It  should 
be  also  noted,  was  before  the  advent  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

These  studies  conclusively  established  that 
the  principal  marine  operational  problems  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  are: 

1.  Dangerous  traffic  bottleneck  at  Pedro 
Miguel  and  a  lack  of  a  Paciflc  summit 
anchorage. 

2.  Double  handling  of  vessels  at  separated 
Pacific  Locks. 

3.  Effect  of  fog  In  Culebra  (Galllard)  Cut 
on  capacity  and  operations. 

4.  Lockage  surges  In  Cut  caused  by  operat- 
ing Pedro  Miguel  Locks  (3'  max.  amplitude). 

5.  Limited  operating  range  of  Gatun  Lake 
water  level  (87'-82'). 

6.  Navigational  hazards  In  the  restricted 
Cut  (300'  min.  bottom  width) . 

7.  Inadequate  dimensions  of  present  locks 
for  largest  vessels  (110' X  1000') .' 

From  the  nature  of  these  inadequacies.  It 
Is  obvious  that  locating  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks  at  the  south  end  of  Culebra  (Galllard) 
Cut,  where  it  created  a  traffic  bottleneck 
and  other  problems,  was  the  fundamental 
error  in  operational  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Under  the  basic  assumption  that  the  prime 
function  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  safe 
and  convenient  transport  of  vessels.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  wide  channels  of  Gatvm 
Lake  afford  safer  and  more  convenient  navi- 
gation than  can  any  necessarily  restricted 
channel  at  sea-level.  Moreover,  the  advan- 
tages of  unrestricted  lake  navigation  out- 
weigh the  minor  hazards  and  time  lost  by 
passage  through  locks.  Thus,  the  best 
operational  solution  is  not  provided  by  low- 
ering the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to  sea-level, 
or  to  some  intermediate-level,  but  by  raising 
it  to  its  highest  feasible  elevation. 

The  obvious  economic  operational  solution 
thus  Is  a  major  Improvement  of  the  existing 
canal  according  to  what  Is  known  as  the 
Termmal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan,  which  In- 
cludes the  following  program: 

1.  Removal  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks. 

2.  Construction  of  all  Pacific  Locks  in  con- 
tinuous steps  near  Miraflores. 

3.  and  4.  Elevation  of  the  Intermediate 
Miraflores  Lake  water  level  (54')  to  that  of 
Gatun  Lake  to  serve  as  an  anchorage  during 
fog  periods  and  to  dampen  surges. 

5.  Raising  the  summit  water  level  to  its 
optimum  height  (approximately  92'). 

6.  Widening  Culebra  (Galllard)  Cut. 

7.  Construction  of  a  set  of  larger  locks. 
These  modifications  will  remove  the  traffic 

choke  at  Pedro  Miguel,  correct  present  opera- 
tional dlssynunetry  and  simplify  canal  con- 
trol. Increase  channel  depths,  and  improve 
navigation,  mitigate  the  effect  of  fog,  reduce 
marine  accidents,  decrease  transit  time 
slightly,  conserve  water,  and  Increase  capac- 
ity. Thus,  the  plan  supplies  the  best  opera- 
tional canal  practicable  of  economic  achieve- 
ment. 

This  plan  was  publicly  revealed  by  its 
author  on  May  20.  1943,  in  an  address  before 
the  Panama  Section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  under  the  title,  "The 
Marine  Operating  Problems,  Panama  Canal, 
and  the  Solution."  '  Attended  by  high  Army, 
Navy,  and  Canal  Zone  officials,  the  presenta- 


tion aroused  the  interest  of  the  Commandant 
of  the  15th  Naval  District,  Rear  Admiral  C.  E. 
Van  Hook,  who  was  present.  He  later  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  the  Navy  Department. 
On  September  7,  1943,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  forwarded  it  to  the  President.  Subse- 
quently, this  proposal  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  major  modification  of  the  existing 
canal.  According  to  the  report  of  a  1949 
Congressional  Investigation,  it  can  be  ac- 
complished at  "comparatively  low  cost." " 
Moreover,  no  doubt  exists  as  to  Its  soundness 
because  a  similar  arrangement  at  Gatun  has 
been  tested  since  1914  and  found  eminently 
satisfactory. 

ATOMIC    BOMB    RESURRECTS  SEA-LEVEL  PLAN 

The  spectacular  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb 
in  1945  Injected  a  new  element  into  the  canal 
picture.  Under  the  force  of  its  impact,  canal 
officials  sought  authority  to  conduct  an 
"overall  review"  of  the  entire  interoceanlc 
canals  question  in  the  light  of  the  then 
newest  developments  in  the  "military  and 
physical  sciences." '"  This  was  before  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  in  1945  enacted 
legislation "  authorizing  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  make  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  means  for  increasing 
its  capacity  and  security  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  interoceanlc  commerce  and  national 
defense.  The  law  also  provided  for  a  re- 
study  of  the  Third  Locks  Project,  a  study 
of  canals  at  other  locations,  and  for  consid- 
eration of  any  new  means  for  transporting 
ships  across  land.  Thus  was  launched  the 
second  major  canal  crisis  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  served  to  resurrect  the  corpses  of 
the  1902  "battle  of  the  routes"  and  the 
1906  "battle  of  the  levels"  with  a  rehashing 
of  all  the  main  arguments  of  the  earlier 
struggles  on  the  basis  of  the  newer  term, 
"security,"  rather  than  the  older  one, 
"vulnerability." 

Under  a  far  more  extreme  interpretation 
of  the  "security"  factor  of  the  statute  than 
was  intended  by  the  Congress  that  enacted 
it,  the  investigation  was  directed  toward  ob- 
taining authorization  for  a  sea-level  project 
at  Panama,  with  the  "security"  and  "national 
defense"  factors  as  pyaramount,  and  money 
costs  not  a  "governing  consideration." '-  In 
line  with  the  1905-06  precedent,  the  naval 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers for  the  greater  part  of  this  engineer- 
ing investigation  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks. 

In  the  ensuing  public  hysteria  centered  on 
the  dangers  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  other 
modern  weapons,  the  long-range  and  funda- 
mental mission  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  economic  transit  of  vessels 
was  generally  overlooked. 

The  report  of  the  1946-47  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies "  recommended  only  the  sea-level 
project  for  major  canal  construction  at  Pan- 
ama, initially  estimated  to  cost  $2,483  mil- 
lion. With  the  exception  of  the  two  termi- 
nals, this  project  provides  for  constructing  a 
virtually  new  Panama  Canal  of  60'  mini- 
mum depth  in  navigation  lanes  and  of  600' 
width  between  sloping  sides  at  a  depth 
of  40'  on  a  new  alignment  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  present  channel,  which  it 
crosses  several  times.  The  project  includes  a 
tidal  lock  (200x15,000')  and  a  naviga- 
ble pass  at  the  Paciflc  end,  many  miles  of 


dams  for  flood  control  reservoirs  on  both  aides 
of  the  projected  canal,  diversion  channels 
and  other  structural  features.  This  program 
would  result  in  abandonment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  existing  waterway  and  the  invest- 
ment that  it  represents. 

Although  the  1947  report  contained  studies 
of  plans  for  a  Terminal  Lake-Third  Lock  Proj- 
ect, which  It  did  not  reconunend,  it  offered 
a  relatively  minor  program  for  improvement 
of  the  present  canal  Installations  "to  meet 
the  needs  of  commerce"  as  a  preferred  alter- 
native to  the  major  improvement  of  the  ex- 
isting waterway  as  recommended  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  1943  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  1,  1947,  and,  without 
presidential  approval,  comment  or  recom- 
mendation, the  report  promptly  encountered 
sharp  opposition.  The  Congress  took  no  ac- 
tion on  this  report.  Instead,  in  1949.  it 
authorized  an  investigation  of  the  organiza- 
tional and  flnancial  aspects  of  the  canal 
enterprise,"  for  which  study  Representative 
Clark  W.  Thompson,  of  Texas,  a  retired 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  officer,  served  as  Chair- 
man. This  investigation  resulted  in  the 
flrst  basic  change  ^  In  the  permanent  canal 
operating  organization  that  was  established 
in  1914. 

The  new  Act  requires  that  transit  tolls 
be  established  at  rates  that  will  place  the 
operation  of  the  canal  enterprise  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis — a  new  principle  in  Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  with  far-reaching  implications 
affecting  the  future  economic  management 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanlc 
commerce.  This  subject  is  now  under  further 
Congressional  study." 

CLARIFICATIONS  RESTORE  OPERATIONS  AS 
BASIS  FOB  PLANNINO 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Congress,  the  "secu- 
rity" and  "national  defense"  premises,  on 
which  the  recommendation  for  the  Sea- 
Level  Project  was  primarily  based,  were 
vigorously  challenged. 

As  to  the  atomic  bomb,  Representative 
Willis  W.  Bradley,  a  retired  naval  officer, 
summarized  his  views:  "As  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain, the  greatest  authorities  on  modern 
weapons  of  war  who  have  given  this  subject 
serious  attention  hold  uniformly  that  any 
canal  would  be  critically  vulnerable  to  the 
atomic  bomb,  regardless  of  type;  that  a  sea- 
level  canal  would  be  in  the  same  security 
class  as  a  lake  canal;  that  a  sea-level  canal 
could  be  closed  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time  beyond  any  hope  of  speedy  restoration; 
and  that  a  sea-level  canal  cannot  be  con- 
sidered secure  in  an  atomic  war.  These  same 
authorities  also  agree  that  the  atomic  bomb 
is  Irrelevant  as  a  controlling  factor  in  the 
planning  of  operational  improvements  for 
the  Panama  Canal."  " 

Representative  now  Senator,  Thomas  E. 
Martin,  of  Iowa,  a  retired  Army  officer,  de- 
veloped the  national  defense  clarification,  re- 
peatedly stressing  that  protection  of  any  type 
of  canal,  wherever  located.  Is  "an  over-all 
govermnental  responsibility,  and  that  its 
defense,  like  that  of  the  seaports,  airports, 
railroads,  highways,  and  productive  centers 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  com- 
bined industrial,  military,  naval,  and  air 
power  of  this  Nation  as  obtained  in  both 
world  wars,  and  not  upon  passive  defense 


'Hon.  Willis  W.  Bradley,  "What  of  the 
Panama  Canal?,"  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94.  pt.  10  (Apr.  21,  1948),  p.  A2449  and  "The 
Why  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  95,  pt.  12  (Mar.  4,  1949) .  p.  A1304 
contain  extended  discussions  of  marine 
problems. 

^ASCE  Transactions,  vol.  114  (1949),  p. 
558. 


"  H.  Rept.  1304,  81st  Congress,  1st  sess. 
(1949),  p.  2. 

"Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  op.  clt.,  p.  5. 

"  Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Dec.  28, 1945  (59  Stat.  663) . 

"  See  statement  of  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers,  quoted  in  Panama  American,  Aug. 
5,  1946,  p.  3,  cols.  4-6. 

"  Summarized  with  discussions  in  ASCE 
Transactions,  vol.  114   (1949).  pp.  607-906. 


1'  H.  Res.  44.  81st  Congress  quoted  In  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  95,  pt.  2  (Feb.  28, 
1949), p.  1617. 

'5H.  Doc.  460,  81st  Congress,  2d  sess.  (1950) 
and  Public  Law  841,  81st  Congress,  approved 
Sept.  26,  1950,  (64  Stat.  1038). 

'«Hon.  John  J.  Allen,  "Panama  Canal — 
Interim  Report,"  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
100,  pt.  10,  p.  13367. 

"  Bradley,  "What  of  the  Panama  Canal?,** 
op.  clt.,  p.  A2451. 
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measures,  such  as  may  be  embodied  In  In- 
herent characteristics  of  canal  design."  "• 

Here  It  should  be  stated  that  leading 
atomic  warfare  authorities,  who  studied  the 
problem  of  Canal  Zone  defense  in  1947,  con- 
sidered that  arguments  as  to  relative  vul- 
nerability of  typ>es  of  construction  are  en- 
tirely without  point  and  that  the  Sea-Level 
Project  would,  in  efifect,  constitute  a  "Magl- 
not  Line."  This  view  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  later  development  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  which  is  measured  In 
megatons  of  T.N.T.  equivalent  as  compared 
to  kllotons  for  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  the  course  of  extensive  discussions  of 
the  Sea-Level  Project  recommendation,'" 
congressional  and  administrative  leaders 
often  stressed  the  point  that  this  project, 
if  Justified  primarily  for  "national  defense," 
would  divert  both  funds  and  resoxirces  from 
projects  and  programs  In  the  United  States 
that  are  far  more  essential  to  national  se- 
curity. The  combined  effects  of  the  defense 
clarifications  have  been  toward  eliminating 
the  concept  of  Inherent  resistance  to  attack 
as  the  governing  consideration  In  planning 
at  Panama.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  only 
Justifiable  security  design  feature  Is  ade- 
quate protection  against  sabotage,  which  Is 
chiefly  an  administrative  function. 

Eventually,  a  group  of  engineers  and  oth- 
ers associated  in  building  the  Panama  Canal 
submitted  their  views  In  a  memorandum  to 
the  Congress.  This  memorial  challenged  the 
official  cost  estimates  In  the  1947  rej)ort, 
charging  that  the  Sea-Level  Project  would 
cost  several  times  Its  Initial  estimate — $2,483 
million — and  that  the  Third  Locks  Project 
adapted  to  the  principles  of  the  terminal  lake 
proposal  (widening  Culebra  Cut  excepted) 
can  be  accomplished  at  relatively  low  cost  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  Sea-Level  Project — 
estimated  as  under  $600  million. 

The  statement  also  criticized  the  1953 
program  for  repair  and  alteration  of  present 
lock  structures  as  makeshift  In  character  and 
without  sufficient  merit,  pointing  out  that 
It  will  delay  the  fundamental  and  long-over- 
due solution  of  the  problems  involved.  It 
stated  that  the  Governor's  recommendation 
of  none  but  the  Sea-Level  Project  for  major 
increase  of  Canal  facilities  served  to  exclude 
what  may  be  the  best  solution  when 
evaluated   from   all   angles. 

Included  In  an  address  to  the  House  by 
Representative  Eugene  J.  Keogh  of  New 
York  ^  this  memorandum  was  promptly 
recognized  by  the  engineering  profession.^' 

Strong  appeals  for  the  creation  of  a  wholly 
American,  Independent,  broadly  based,  pre- 
dominantly civilian,  strictly  nonpartisan  and 
objective  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission, 
composed  of  able  men  who  may  not  be  domi- 
nated or  unduly  Influenced  by  Federal  execu- 
tive agencies,  have  been  made  by  responsible 
Congressional  leaders  as  the  best  means  for 
developing  a  wisely-reasoned  Isthmian  Canal 
Policy." 


»"  Hon.  Tliomas  E.  Martin,  "An  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission,  the  Best  Solution  of 
Panama  Canal  Problem,"  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  97.  pt.  14  (July  18.  1951).  p. 
A4481. 

"Hon.  Clark  W.  Thompson.  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  of  the  United  States — Biblio- 
graphical List."  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
95.  pt.  16  (Aug.  25,  1949) ,  p.  A5580  and  subse- 
quent statements  of  distinguished  Members 
of  Congress. 

-""Panama  Canal  Construction  Engineers 
Favor  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission." 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  100.  pt.  5,  p.  5795. 

n  "Panama  Canal  Problem,"  Civil  Engi- 
neering, vol.  24  (July  1954) .  p.  460. 

"H.R.  8457  and  H.R.  8458,  82d  Congress. 
H.R.  1048.  83d  Congress,  and  S.  766  and  H.R 
3335.  84th  Congress. 


The  consequences  of  prolonged  arguments, 
in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  have  been  to- 
wards restoration  of  economic  thinking  and 
an  increased  appreciation  of  fundamental 
planning  concepts  so  well  expressed  during 
the  1905-06  "battle  of  the  levels"  by  General 
Henry  L.  Abbot,  the  great  student  of  the 
Charges,  members  of  the  Comlt6  Technique 
of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
the  International  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, and  an  advocate  of  the  high-level  type. 
His  words  were:  "The  true  criterion  Is  ease 
and  safety  of  transit,  and  •  •  •  this  test 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which  type  of  canal 
should  be  preferred  at  Panama."  ^  This 
standard,  both  obvious  and  simple.  Is  as  true 
today  as  It  was  when  written  In  1905.  More- 
over, It  Is  applicable  In  evaluating  not  only 
canal  proposals  at  Panama  but  also  those  at 
other  locations. 

DIPLOMATIC   implications 

The  Juridical  basis  for  the  Canal  Zone 
rests  with  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty, 
which  authorized  a  zone  10  miles  wide  ex- 
tending 5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center 
line  of  the  canal.  After  extended  diplomatic 
discussions,  the  boundaries  of  the  Canal 
Zone  were  later  fixed  In  the  Prlce-Lefevre 
Boundary  Convention  of  September  2.  1914. 

An  examination  of  the  general  plan  of 
the  proposed  Sea-Level  Project  discloses  a 
number  of  features  not  covered  by  current 
International  agreements.  Among  these  are : 
a  new  main  channel  allnement  substantially 
removed  from  the  existing  channel  from 
which  Canal  Zone  boundaries  are  measured; 
flooding  of  additional  territory  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  in  the  Chagres  River  val- 
ley downstream  from  Madden  Dam  (Alha- 
Juela);  diverting  the  Chagres  River  from 
Its  present  path  west  of  Llmon  Bay  to  a 
new  path  east  of  the  bay  that  crosses  a  Pan- 
amanian highway;  and  draining  the  central 
portion  of  Gatun  Lake.  The  last  feature 
would  disrupt  present  navigation  channels 
to  Panamanian  settlements  on  the  lake  and 
uncover  large  and  forbidding  swamp  areas 
with  resulting  health  and  sanitation  con- 
sequences. 

These  aspects  of  the  "sea-level"  undertak- 
ing would  undoubtedly  bring  a  demand 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  a  new 
treaty  covering  the  specific  conditions  for 
Its  construction.  What  concessions  such  a 
treaty  would  cost  cannot  be  predicted.  But. 
based  upon  previous  experience  In  such  dip- 
lomatic negotiations,  these  costs  would  be 
far  greater  than  earlier  ones.  Inevitably  add- 
ing  to  the  total  estimate  and  increasing 
tolls. 

Furthermore,  such  negotiations  would  be 
fraught  with  considerable  uncertainty  In  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Panama 
and  other  nations  of  Latin  America,  not  to 
mention  threats  to  the  security  of  the  en- 
terprise through  the  process  of  Its  Interna- 
tionalization, for  which  there  have  been 
persistent  demands. 

In  contrast,  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan,  being  merely  an  "enlargement 
of  the  existing  facilities"  **  that  does  not 
call  for  additional  "land  or  waters"  or  au- 
thority, will  not  require  a  new  canal  treaty. 
This,  It  must  be  obvious,  Is  a  truly  para- 
mount consideration. 

The  construction  of  a  canal  at  another 
location  would  introduce  an  entirely  new 
diplomatic  situation,  which  would  be  Just 
as  complicated  as  that  at  Panama. 

The  salient  elements  of  this  situation,  how- 
ever, are:  that  the  1947  report  does  not  pre- 
sent these  significant  diplomatic  Involve- 
ments; that  the  need  for  negotiating  a  new 


treaty  with  Panama  to  cover  the  Sea-Level 
Project  was  not  submitted  to  the  Congress; 
and  that  the  Congress  has  not  authorized 
such  negotiation  as  was  done  In  the  Spooner 
Act  of  1902  for  the  original  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

ISTHMIAN  canal  POLICY  MUST  BE  REDETERMINED 

The  evolution  of  Isthmian  Canal  Policy 
has  been  slow.  Its  principal  objectives  have 
long  been  the  best  type  of  canal  at  the 
best  site  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  war  on  all  nations  on  terms  of 
equality  as  provided  by  treaty — and  at  low 
cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation,  and  protection. 

Often  beset  by  bewildering  confusions  of 
Ideas,  the  progress  of  fundamental  concepts 
has,  at  times,  deviated  from  their  logical 
courses.  Yet  events  have  thus  far  conspired 
to  avert  Irretrievable  error.  Now,  with  the 
main  arguments  clarified,  the  Interoceanic 
canal  problem  In  Its  national  relationships  is 
coming  to  be  better  understood  and  attention 
Is  focusing  on  the  true  objectives  of  securing 
requisite  capacity  and  operational  efficiency. 
Nevertheless,  the  evolving  situation  is  of  such 
grave  concern  that  it  must  be  protected  by 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  fully  matured  objec- 
tive Judgment. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  now  entering  Its 
fifth  decade  of  operations.  Its  navigational 
Inadequacies  have  been  established.  The 
Canal  as  completed  contains  fundamental 
errors  In  operational  design  centered  on  the 
location  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks.  These 
can  be  corrected  only  by  the  major  recon- 
struction of  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  as 
contemplated  In  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  proposal. 

Commercial  traffic  through  the  canal  has 
reached  the  highest  volume  In  history.  The 
Navy  has  vessels  that  cannot  transit.  Issues 
raised  by  questions  of  "security"  and  "na- 
tional defense"  have  been  formally  sub- 
mitted but  never  accepted.  The  principle 
of  economic  operation  of  the  canal  has  been 
embodied  In  law.*^  Yet,  in  a  physical  sense, 
the  shlpway  Is  still  essentially  what  It  was 
In  1914.  Thus,  the  time  has  come  to  pro- 
vide, without  further  delay,  the  additional 
Interoceanic  transit  capacity  and  operational 
Improvements  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  not  the 
simple  proposition  that  It  may  appear.  In- 
tead.  It  Is  a  highly  complicated  one  of  the 
greatest  national  Importance,  rising  above 
purely  personal  and  group  considerations. 
It  Involves  questions  of  fundamental  opera- 
tional and  engineering  planning,  the  deci- 
sions on  which  win  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  other  maritime  nations 
through  the  indefinite  future. 

These  facts  call  for  a  further  reassessment 
of  the  entire  Interoceanic  canals  problem" 
based  on  realities,  with  a  comprehensive  re- 
statement of  Isthmian  Canal  Policy  as  de- 
rived from  a  reasoned  line  of  action.  This 
Is  the  task  that  sooner  or  later  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  must  meet. 
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[From  the  Panama   (R.P.)    Star  &  Herald. 
Dec.  30.  1964] 
Carefui.  Staff  Work  Led  to  PC 
Announcement 
Washington.  December  29. — The  surprise 
announcement  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son on  December  18  that  he  had  decided  the 
United  States  should  press  forward  on  plane 
for  a  sea  level  canal  In  Central  America  and 
should  propose  to  the  government  of  Panama 


»  Henry  L.  Abbot.  "Problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal."  (New  York:  MacmlUan  Co.,  1905), 
p.  224. 

"  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  of  Mar.  2,  1936,  art.  II. 


"Public  Law  841.  81st  Congress,  approved 
Sept.  26, 1950  (64  Stat.  1038) . 

»  Hon.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  "Interoceanic 
Canals  Problem,"  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
98,  pt.  8  (Jan.  15,  1952),  p.  A163. 


the  negotiation  of  an  entirely  new  treaty  on 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  was  the  result 
of  careful  work  by  the  U.S.  national  security 
staff. 

In  a  White  House  office,  a  small  staff  of 
experts  whose  names  are  virtually  unknown 
to  the  public  Is  at  work  dally  to  help  Presi- 
dent Johason  plan  and  coordinate  national 
security  affairs. 

Their  parent  organization,  the  National 
Security  Council  (NSC),  comprised  of  the 
President's  chief  advisers  on  both  national 
and  International  aspects  of  defense  and 
security.  Is  called  Into  full  session  by  the 
President  ordinarily  only  in  the  most  urgent 
situations.  But  the  White  House  National 
Security  Affairs  advisers  assist  in  day-to-day 
organization  of  basic  recommendations  and 
m  the  followthrough  on  the  execution  of 
the  President's  decisions. 

The  National  Security  Council's  profes- 
sional staff,  headed  by  McGeorge  Bundy — 
who  also  doubles  a^  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  national  security  affairs — Is  not 
a  separate  organization  In  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Bundy  explains:  "The  principal  responsi- 
bility for  advising  the  President  and  for 
acting  as  his  executive  agent  in  the  great 
matters  of  national  security  falls  to  the  men 
who  are  In  charge  of  the  major  operating 
departments — the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  others  with 
similar  operating  responsibilities." 

What  Bundy  and  his  staff  perform  is  the 
coordination  of  the  many  arms  of  Govern- 
ment Involved  In  national  security — State, 
Defense  and  Treasury  Departments,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

One  way  the  national  security  staff  works 
can  be  seen  in  the  activities  prior  to  the 
President's  announcement  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Issues. 

The  preliminary  planning  for  the  de- 
cisions has  been  carried  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Thomas  C.  Mann,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Stephen  Alles.  (The 
U.S.  Army  supervises  administration  of  the 
Canal  Zone) .  When  this  planning  was  com- 
pleted, Bundy  set  up  a  meeting,  not  of  the 
full  National  Security  Council,  but  of  the 
President  with  those  Cabinet-level  officers 
directly  concerned — Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  this  meeting  the 
President  listened  to  the  arguments  pro  and 
con.    No  votes  were  taken,  however. 

A  week  after  this  meeting,  the  President 
Informed  Bundy  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  ahead  on  the  sea  level  canal 
and  the  treaty.  The  announcement  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Security  Council  staff.  Immediately  after 
the  President  made  the  announcement, 
Bundy's  staff  was  at  work  coordinating  the 
follow  through  for  the  President. 

The  actual  carrying  out  of  the  President's 
instructions  In  day-to-day  work  evolves  In 
an  operating  branch — In  this  case  Mann  and 
the  State  Department. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  meet- 
ings of  the  entire  National  Security  Council. 
On  October  17,  for  Instance,  the  day  after 
the  detonation  of  the  Communist  Chinese 
nuclear  device  and  the  change  in  govern- 
ment In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  met  with  President  Johnson  In 
the  Cabinet  Room.  In  addition  to  the  NSC 
members  designated  by  law — the  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretaries  of  State  and  of 
Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning — the  President  Invited 


the  chiefs  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  several  other  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, Bundy,  and  presidential  staff  advisers. 

For  an  hour  the  President  and  the  Coun- 
cil listened  to  a  presentation  of  the  available 
Information  and  discussed  the  International 
situation.  The  Council  expressed  the  view 
that  there  was  no  present  cause  for  national 
alarm  and  no  Immediate  emergency.  And 
It  recommended  that  the  President  himself 
give  to  the  American  people  and  assessment 
of  the  International  situation.  Johnson  did 
so  the  following  evening  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision. 

During  the  1962  crisis  when  the  Soviet 
Union  set  up  offensive  missile  sites  In  Cuba, 
a  small  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  held  38  meetings  to 
discuss  possible  courses  of  action  and  to 
advise  the  then  President  Kennedy. 

The  decisionmaking  power  In  all  cases  re- 
mains with  the  President  alone. 

As  now  constituted  under  McGeorge 
Bundy.  the  few  national  security  assistants 
have  definite  responsibilities  for  geographic 
areas  and  to  maintain  liaison  with  certain 
Government  agencies.  Bundy  maintains 
personal  liaison  with  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

This  man  who  coordinates  national  secu- 
rity affairs  for  the  President  is  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ca- 
pable young  men  In  the  Nation.  At  the  age 
of  45,  he  has  behind  him  such  activities  as 
collaborating  with  and  editing  papers  for 
Henry  Stlmson  (Secretary  of  War  under 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt)  and  for  Dean  Ache- 
son  (Secretary  of  State  under  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man); serving  as  a  consultant  on  the  Mar- 
shall plan;  and  participating  as  an  Army 
intelligence  officer  in  the  planning  of  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  during  World  War 
II.  From  1953  until  early  1961  he  was  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  No. 
2  Job  at  Harvard  University,  holding 
a  staff  of  more  than  1,000.  He  was  selected 
personally  by  President  Kennedy  as  special 
assistant  to  the  President  for  national  secu- 
rity affairs,  and  has  held  the  position  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

His  relationship  with  President  Johnson, 
as  It  was  with  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
has  been  extremely  close. 


BUREAU     OP    RECLAMATION     MIS- 
REPRESENTS THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
THE  SOLVENCY  OF  ITS  PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  in  recent  days  have  carried 
very  interesting  articles  about  President 
Johnson's  instructions  to  his  Cabinet 
officers  to  economize  on  their  respective 
agencies  programs  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
is  a  commendable  effort  by  the  President 
and  we  all  applaud  him  for  it.  However, 
he  might  give  serious  attention  also  to 
having  his  executive  agencies  be  more 
honest  in  their  reports  to  the  people  on 
the  activities  and  solvency  of  their  on- 
going programs.  A  particular  case  in 
point  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  recently 
released  a  fancy  folder  printed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office— 1965- 


0-761-963 — entitled    "Reclamation    Ac- 
count to  You — A  Summary  Report  of  the 
Bureau's  Financial  Condition  and  Opera- 
tions for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1964."     The  folder  presents  a  glowing 
picture  of  repayment  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  electric  power,  indicating  a 
net  income  for  the  year  1964  of  $22,057,- 
927.     The  figure  evidently  was  derived 
from  an  internal  agency  document  en- 
titled "Annual  Financial  Report — 1964" 
which  allegedly  presents  a  concise  re- 
port on  the  Bureau's  financial  position 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  its  oper- 
ations during  the  year  supported  by  fi- 
nancial statements  in  considerable  detail. 
The  intention  of  the  folder  obviously  is 
to  portray  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
power  operations  as  being  a  successful 
and  lucrative  business  for  the  taxpayers. 
To  the  unsuspecting  citizen,  unversed 
in  the  wiles  of  financial  legerdemain,  the 
folder  would  appear  to  be  based  on  the 
data  in  the  annual  financial  report.   Yet, 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  bright  light 
of   truth,    the    outright,    flagrant,    and 
brazen  deception  contained  in  the  folder 
exceeds  that  of  the  worst  stock  manipu- 
lator who  operated  prior  to  the  birth  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion.     No    honest    businessman    would 
think  of  stooping  to  the  levels  engaged 
in  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  a  servant  of  the  people, 
in  preparing  and  publishing  a  mislead- 
ing piece  of  propaganda  portraying  a 
favorable  picture  which  does  not,  in  real- 
ity, exist. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine  from  a  quick 
examination  of  the  figures  in  the  report, 
the  statement  of  total  income  from  pow- 
er operations  is  probably  correct.  After 
all,  it  would  be  quite  foolish  to  attempt 
to  falsify  such  amounts  which  are  re- 
ported regularly  in  statements  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  However,  on  the 
cost  side  of  the  ledger,  such  a  situation 
just  does  not  exist.  One  of  the  main 
factors  contributing  to  the  ease  of  de- 
ception is  the  fact  that  several  Federal 
agencies  are  involved  in  the  operation, 
and  failure  to  properly  include  in  finan- 
cial statements  the  costs  of  all  agencies 
involved  results  in  a  completely  inaccu- 
rate and  distorted  conclusion.  The  irony 
of  the  case  is  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  appears  to  have  deliber- 
ately left  out  of  the  folder  the  fine  print 
footnote  in  its  internal  document  stating 
that  costs  incurred  by  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion of  power  are  not  included  in  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  Bureau.  Had 
these  costs  been  properly  included,  net 
income  would  have  shown  a  deficit  of 
at  least  $5  million  in  1964  rather  than 
an  excess  of  more  than  $22  million.  In 
other  words,  when  the  whole  truth  is  out, 
the  facts  reveal  that  revenues  failed  to 
meet  costs  even  with  the  liberal  stand- 
ards of  cost  allocation,  the  interest  sub- 
sidies, and  the  absence  of  any  allowance 
for  taxes  as  permitted  by  law  and  ad- 
ministrative policy,  by  more  than  $5 
million  in  1  year. 

An  excellent  example  of  gross  under- 
statement of  cost  is  found  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Power  System  where  power 
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revenues  of  $34,043,731  and  costs  of  only 
$21,920,083  are  claimed,  leaving  what 
might  appear  to  be  a  highly  profitable  net 
income  of  $12,122,928.  However,  as  indi- 
cated above,  these  costs  represent  only 
the  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  not  the  major  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  power,  most  of  which  is 
generated  by  Corps  of  Engineers  dams. 
It  is  surprising  that  such  substantial 
costs  would  be  omitted  from  the  financial 
statements  of  any  responsible  agency. 
This  cannot  be  accidental.  Had  such 
appropriate  costs  for  this  one  power  sys- 
tem alone  been  included  in  the  tabula- 
tion, practically  all  of  the  net  income 
shown  in  the  folder  would  vanish  since 
the  $12  million  plus  of  net  income  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  System  turns  out 
to  be  more  than  a  $9  million  loss  when 
all  costs  are  included. 

The  accounts  for  the  Falcon  project  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission — United  States  and  Mex- 
ico— on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  have  been 
afforded  similar  treatment.  Moreover, 
in  this  case,  no  costs  are  shown  for  pro- 
duction and  transmission  of  electric 
power,  since  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
does  neither,  but  the  total  revenues  from 
power  sales  are  included  on  the  income 
side  of  the  ledger.  In  other  words,  a  com- 
modity or  service  is  sold  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau's  point  of  view,  costs 
nothing  to  produce.    Ridiculous. 

Another  major  defect  with  resulting 
great  deception  in  the  tabulation,  is  the 
failure  to  include  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  figures  the  commitment  of  power 
revenues  to  repay  some  $628  million  of 
irrigation  costs.  Furthermore,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  tabulation  includes 
a  large  net  income  for  this  project; 
whereas,  in  reality,  the  amounts  allotted 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
from  its  gross  revenues  to  the  credit  of 
this  project  are  insuflBcient  to  meet  pay- 
out requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  certain  which 
agency  of  Government  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  accuracy  of  such  printed 
reports  of  governmental  agencies.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  literally  a  crime  to 
overtly  publish  statements  whose  only 
purpose  must  be  to  deceive  the  American 
public  into  thinking  that  the  amorti- 
zation of  Federal  costs  of  these  power 
systems  is  something  that  it  is  not.  Each 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  power  market- 
ing activities,  almost  without  exception, 
has  stated  that  their  accounts  do  not 
fairly  reflect  the  financial  status  and  op- 
eration of  the  power  systems.  How  long 
can  such  a  situation  be  tolerated?  I  am 
sure  that  any  individuals  responsible  for 
making  false  reports  of  this  nature  in 
private  business  would  long  since  have 
found  themselves  in  jail.  Isn't  the  Amer- 
ican public  entitled  to  the  facts — all  of 
them? 

Perhaps  this  is  a  question  which  should 
be  considered  by  the  joint  financial  man- 
agement improvement  program  team, 
made  up  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  This  team,  according 
to  its  report  of  "15  Years  of  Progress" — 
printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Of- 


fice in  1964 — has  as  one  of  its  major  ob- 
jectives the  establishment  of  accounting 
systems  to  "provide  full  disclosure  of  as- 
sets, liabilities,  income,  and  expenses." 
Another  publication  of  the  joint  financial 
management  improvement  program 
team  entitled  "Highlights  of  Progress" 
printed  earlier  this  year  states: 

Under  existing  financial  management,  leg- 
islation— tlie  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950 — the  head  of  each  execu- 
tive agency  is  responsible  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  systems  of  accounting  and 
control  that  will  provide  full  disclosure  of 
financial  results. 

Any  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation which  gives  only  half  the  truth 
about  this  Federal  Government  program 
cannot  be  considered  as  providing  "full 
disclosure  of  financial  results." 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  some  responsibilities  in 
this  field.  Assuring  that  the  accounts  of 
EKjwer  operations  utilize  all  the  modern 
techniques  of  financial  management  are 
presented  on  an  honest,  complete,  busi- 
nesslike basis,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
fundamental  obligation  of  the  Budget — 
Treasury — GAO  accounting  team.  If  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  really  doing 
its  job.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
be  accounting  to  the  public  in  meaning- 
ful terms  of  what  is  really  happening 
rather  than  the  pie-in-the-sky  type  of 
report  contained  in  the  glossy  folder 
which  camoufiages  the  picture  to  hide 
the  subsidies  present  in  their  power  mar- 
keting operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  this  mis- 
leading Bureau  of  Reclamation  folder 
does  not  purport  to  be  a  complete  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  Federal  power  program. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  Bureau  is  en- 
Rased  in  outright  lying  to  the  American 
public  about  the  shady  bookkeeping 
practices  which  it  is  allowed  to  follow. 
Any  person  who  is  interested  and  takes 
the  time  can  ferret  out  the  facts  as  I 
have  done  by  digging  into  the  backup  fi- 
nancial reports  of  the  Bureau.  I  am  say- 
ing that  to  deliberately  publish  and  pro- 
mote a  folder  such  as  this  one  in  ques- 
tion which  deceives  the  public  on  the 
true  picture  of  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
Federal  power  program  is  a  fraud  on  the 
taxpayers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  power  mar- 
keting program  of  Interior  can  be  co- 
ordinated and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  law  without  complete  and  accurate 
financial  statements  which  the  GAO  re- 
ports have  repeatedly  stated  are  not  in 
existence  and  a  preliminary  form  of 
which  it  had  to  contrive  in  order  to  get 
any  indication  of  the  status  of  power 
repayment. 

The  patience  of  the  public  for  such 
shenanigans  has  a  limit  which  I  think  Is 
rapidly  approaching.  It  would  seem  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  take  steps  to 
mend  its  ways  on  its  own  initiative 
rather  than  to  let  the  wrath  of  the  peo- 
ple explode. 


UJ5.  ECONOMY  NEEDS  IMPROVED 
TRADE  POLICY 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.    Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen],  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  and  the  result  of  my  con- 
cern for  the  U.S.  economy  that  I  today 
join  those  who  have  introduced  much- 
needed  legislation  to  amend  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  passed  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress in  October  1962. 

That  act  has  been  in  effect  well  over 
2V2  years  and  it  has  produced  nothing 
that  would  recommend  its  continuance  in 
its  present  form.  It  called  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  industries  and  work- 
ers that  were  hurt  by  tariff  reductions, 
both  past  and  prospective.  To  date  no 
adjustment  assistance  application  has 
gained  approval  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion although  17  cases  have  been  ex- 
amined and  disposed  of  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Not  one  got  past  the  Commission, 
all  but  one  having  been  rejected  by  unan- 
imous vote.  Today  there  are  no  cases 
left  before  the  Commission  because  the 
hopelessness  of  proceeding  in  that  direc- 
tion has  no  doubt  been  well  established. 

Also,  the  act  was  to  be  used  to  stimu- 
late exportation  of  farm  products,  espe- 
cially farm  surplus  commodities.  Of 
special  concern  was  the  Common  Market 
of  Europe,  which  has  adopted  some  meas- 
ures and  is  by  way  of  adopting  others, 
involved  in  their  common  agricultural 
policy,  that  are  expected  to  shrink  our 
share  of  the  principal  European  grain 
markets.  While  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
has  made  some  strong  statements  on  the 
subject,  including  an  unwillingness  to 
enter  into  negotiations  in  industrial  items 
unless  certain  guarantees  were  received 
on  agricultural  products,  the  firmness  of 
his  stand  was  breached  when  he  agreed 
to  pass  the  deadline  last  December  and 
retreated.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  two 
negotiations  will  not  go  on  simultaneous- 
ly. If  that  is  the  course  to  be  followed  I 
fear  that  very  little  will  be  accomplished 
of  the  original  intent,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  adjustment  assistance. 

Because  of  the  competitive  standing  of 
American  industry  and  agriculture  in  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  feel  that 
further  taxiff  reductions  could  not  be 
justified  until  the  competive  disparity  is 
overcome  or  greatly  narrowed.  Certainly 
we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  cut- 
ting our  tariffs  50  percent  as  is  now 
proposed,  with  only  a  few  paltry 
exceptions. 

I  come  from  an  agricultural  area  but 
I  know  that  our  agricultural  exports  have 
boomed  only  because  of  our  subsidization 
in  one  form  or  another.  In  fiscal  year 
1964  our  exports  of  farm  products 
reached  an  alltime  high  of  $6.1  billion, 
nearly  $1  billion  above  a  year  earlier,  the 
previous  record.  The  Bulletin  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  February  1965  said: 

Chief  development  in  the  increase  was  the 
relatively  poor  wheat  harvest  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  windfalls,  of  course,  do  not  occur 
every  year.  This  year  exports  of  both 
wheat  and  cotton  are  expected  to  decline 
and  our  farm  product  exports  will  do  well 
to  meet  the  1963  level  despite  our 
subsidization. 
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If  we  did  not  subsidize  our  agricultural 
exports  these  exports  would  decline  by 
well  over  $2  billion.  In  1963  our  exports 
of  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  and  of  raw  cot- 
ton amounted  to  $1.9  billion,  and  these 
were  all  subsidized  some  30  percent  of  the 
world  price  in  order  to  move  them. 

Here  again  we  see  evidence  of  our 
higher  costs;  but,  it  is  said,  these  are  farm 
products  and  the  costs  are  high  because 
of  price  supports.  But  for  price  supports, 
it  is  argued,  we  could  sell  overseas  with- 
out subsidization. 

This  argument  is  supposed  to  prove 
that  our  industrial  products  are  competi- 
tive because  they  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
price  supports.  A  little  reflection  will 
dispose  of  this  reasoning.  The  farm 
prices  are  supported  only  to  the  extent 
of  bringing  them  somewhere  close  to 
parity.  Parity  with  what?  The  answer 
is,  parity  with  the  prices  of  industrial 
products.  Most  of  these  farm  prices  are 
below  parity  today,  well  below — mind 
you,  below  parity  compared  with  the 
prices  of  industrial  products.  That  can 
only  mean  that  industrial  products  are 
on  a  higher  level  than  wheat  and  cotton 
prices. 

If  we  cannot  sell  wheat  and  cotton 
abroad  without  subsidizing  them  we  will 
certainly  find  it  difficult,  as  indeed  we 
do,  to  sell  industrial  products  that  have 
higher  prices  than  these  farm  crops. 

No  one  can  say  that  our  agriculture 
is  not  efficient.    We  produce  more  per 
man  hour  in  this  country  than  do  other 
countries — much    more    in    many    in- 
stances— because  of  the  larger  size  of  our 
farms,  our  more  extensive  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, our  higher  degree  of  mechaniza- 
tion, our  highly  developed  crop  breed- 
ing methods,  use  of  insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, and  so  forth.    Yet  we  come  out 
with   higher   costs.    Again,   the  reason 
lies  in  much  higher  wages  than  those 
paid  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of 
it.    How  can  we  then  afford  to  set  our 
industries    against    import   competition 
that  has  as  great  a  margin  of  advantage 
over   our   own   as   foreign   agricultural 
products  have  over  our  farm  products? 
Evidence  is  pressing  upon  us  from  all 
sides,  not  yet  recognized  by  our  learned 
economists,  showing  unmistakably  that 
American   industry   stands   on   a   high- 
cost  base  in  relation  to  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.    It  shows  in  our  balance  of 
payment  troubles.     It  shows  in  our  ship- 
building  and    ship-operating    sub.sidies. 
It    shows    in    the    recently    recognized 
necessity  of  requiring  foreign  aid  recip- 
ients to  spend  most  of  their  dollars  in 
this  country  for  commodity  purchases. 
It  shows  again  in  our  law  requiring  that 
50  percent  of  the  cargoes  of  foreign  aid 
shipments  be  carried  in  American  bot- 
toms.   Without    this    requirement    no 
doubt  all  or  nearly  all  aid  shipments 
would  be  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  evidence  is  everywhere  and  yet  we 
ignore  it.  How  then  can  we  expect  to 
improve  our  position  by  increasing  our 
exposure  to  competing  imports?  A  fur- 
ther 50  percent  tariff  cut  would  double 
our  plight.  The  trouble  is  that  we  in- 
sist on  using  the  industries  and  farms 
of  this  country,  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 


for  our  diplomats;  but  this  system  is  not 
suited  to  such  use  and  manipulation. 
If  we  persist  in  this  policy  we  will  kill 
the  system.  Yet  this  is  the  system  other 
countries  all  over  the  world  outside  of 
the  Communist  orbit,  are  adopting  as 
fast  as  they  can,  especially  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Europe,  and  Japan. 
Instead  of  misusing  the  system  to  its 
vast  detriment,  we  should  recognize  its 
advantages  and  its  inestimable  value 
when  it  is  given  a  chance.  Why  should 
the  other  countries  recognize  these  ad- 
vantages to  the  point  of  copying  our 
system,  while  we  treat  it  as  something 
taken  for  granted,  with  carelessness  and 
even  with  contempt?  By  this  I  mean  to 
ask  why  we  insist  on  exacting  from  oiu* 
productive  system  all  sorts  of  miracles 
while  simultaneously  abusing  it  at  the 
same  time  to  bear  the  burdens  of  our 
diplomacy. 

We  say  that  we  must  open  our  market 
to  more  imports  both  to  help  the  under- 
developed covmtries  and  to  keep  Europe 
and  Japan  happy.  This  is  what  our  for- 
eign trade  policy  exacts  without  asking 
whether  our  industry  and  agriculture 
can  bear  the  consequences.  I  repeat 
that  the  evidence  on  all  sides  points  to 
the  excesses  of  these  exactions. 

We  expect  our  economy  to  grow  and 
to  provide  jobs  but  confront  it  with  com- 
petition from  the  outside  that  discour- 
ages expansion  while  at  the  same  time 
it  prods  our  industries  into  strenuous 
efforts  to  become  more  efficient  by  re- 
placing existing  machinery  and  equip- 
ment with  the  most  modern  available — 
all  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  workers  needed  in  the  plants  and 
mills;  and  then  we  have  difficulty  ex- 
plaining our  difficulties  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  order  to  face  up  to  this  we  legislate 
retraining  programs,  area  redevelop- 
ment, and  other  measures,  such  as  anti- 
poverty,  etc.  With  the  one  hand  we 
sustain  policies  that  inevitably  squeeze 
workers  out  of  the  production  lines  while 
with  the  other  we  try  to  solve  the 
problem  by  actions  that  continue  to 
aggravate  it. 

It  is  about  time  we  reworked  some 
of  the  rancid  economic  theory  that  has 
been  found  so  sadly  wanting  in  recent 
years.  It  was  said  that  we  could  pay 
much  higher  wages  than  our  foreign 
competitors  and  still  outsell  them  be- 
cau.se  we  were  so  much  more  productive. 
Therefore  we  really  did  not  need  a  tariff. 
The  tariff  was  obsolete ;  and  we  set  about 
dismantling  it,  and  have  taken  it  down 
80  percent  from  its  high  level.  Now  this 
song  is  no  longer  heard  because  it  would 
sound  very  strange  indeed  today  when 
many  foreign  industries  have  machinery 
and  equipment  as  modem  and  produc- 
tive as  any  in  this  country.  Our  higher 
wages  are  no  longer  offset  by  our  higher 
productivity  and  we  are  in  trouble. 

Also  it  was  urged  that  our  dollars 
would  all  soon  come  back  to  us  if  they 
went  abroad  through  foreign  aid  or  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  foreign  invest- 
ments. Now  that  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  accumulated  abroad,  the  econ- 
omists who  were  so  siu-e  that  the  dollars 
would  come  back  are  badly  confused. 


They  ask,  why  do  the  foreign  countries 
that  are  now  fiooded  with  dollars  not 
use  them  to  buy  our  goods,  as  good  eco- 
nomic theory  demands?  Their  blindness 
must  be  self-imposed,  for  anybody  must 
know  that  In  private  International  trade 
importers  buy  where  in  their  judgment 
they  can  turn  the  best  profit.  Why  do 
they  not  buy  more  extensively  from  us? 
The  question  answers  itself. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  our  trade 
policy  still  proceeds  on  assumptions  that 
have  been  shattered  beyond  repair. 

Who  will  say  then  that  our  wages 
should  be  reduced?  Do  not  all  speak  at 
once.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  our 
high  wages  do  sustain  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  and  that  in  any  case  we 
have  this  high  level,  for  good  or  bad,  and 
the  gap  between  foreign  and  domestic 
wages  is  not  closing  very  perceptibly. 

Oh,  yes,  wages  in  Europe  and  Japan 
have  risen  by  greatei-  percentages  in 
recent  years  than  in  this  country,  but  in 
dollars  and  cents  it  is  a  different  matter. 
When  our  wages  in  industry  moved  up 
from  an  average  of  $2.19  per  hour  in  1959 
to  $2.60  in  1965,  the  rise  was  only  19  per- 
cent, but  in  terms  of  cents  per  hour  the 
increase  was  41  cents.  This  is  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  average  Japanese 
wages  and  in  the  order  of  50  percent  of 
the  average  European  wage.  So  even  if 
Japanese  wages  doubled  they  did  noth- 
ing to  close  the  gap  and  if  European 
wages  rose  50  percent  they  are  still  no 
closer  to  us  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
they  were.  Actually  wages  have  risen 
by  different  degrees  among  the  European 
countries.  The  point  is,  the  gap  is  still 
there,  gapping  widely ;  and  meantime  the 
productivity  of  our  competitors  con- 
tinues to  come  up. 

This  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
when  we  now  propose  to  cut  our  tariffs, 
both  industrial  and  agricultural,  another 
50  percent,  I  think  we  are  courting 
trouble  beyond  anything  we  have  seen. 
It  would  worsen  our  trade  position  by  in- 
viting more  rapidly  rising  imports  since 
we  would  be  less  competitive  than  be- 
fore. More  of  our  firms  would  look 
abroad  for  investments.  More  mecha- 
nization and  automation  would  be  forced 
on  our  industries  in  efforts  to  remain 
competitive  or  to  avoid  being  put  out  of 
business.  Our  employment  problem 
would  become  more  difficult;  and  we 
would  be  moving  backward. 

I  gladly  join  with  others  in  offering 
amendments  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  and  urge  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hold  early  hearings  on  this 
vital  legislation. 


IS  MR.  FORTAS  QUALIFIED  TO  MAKE 
INDEPENDENT  JUDGMENTS  IN 
THE  NATION'S  HIGHEST  COURT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  it 
was  virtually  smothered  in  the  news  sur- 
rounding the  President's  news  conference 
on  Vietnam  yesterday,  the  President's 
nomination  of  a  Mr.  Abe  Fortas  to  the 
Supreme  Court  deserves  the  most  careful 
study  and  investigation  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  must  advise  and  consent. 

While  it  is  sometimes  sad  and  usually 
true  that  Presidents  appoint  men  to  the 
Supreme  Court  who  are  in  accord  with 
their  own  political  philosophy,  there  is  a 
historic  tradition  of  separation  of  powers 
between  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, and  this  independence  of  action  is 
just  as  important  between  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches,  as  it  is  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether  Mr. 
Fortas  will  be  able  to  exercise  this  inde- 
pendence because  of  his  intimate  ties 
with  the  President,  and  because  he  has 
been  a  quiet  participant  in  some  of  the 
more  dubious  transactions  involving  the 
Johnson  administration. 

A  June  1965  story  in  Esquire  magazine, 
inserted  in  the  June  16,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Co.^fGREssIONAL  RECORD  by  the  Honorable 
H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  certainly  should  be 
must  reading  for  all  who  share  this  con- 
cern over  Mr.  Fortas'  appointment. 

Among  other  things,  the  article  points 
out  that  it  was  Mr.  Fortas  who  tried  to 
squelch  the  Walter  Jenkins  story  by 
urging  the  Washington  Star  not  to  print 
it.  It  was  Mr.  Fortas  who  served  as 
counsel  for  Bobby  Baker,  an  arrangement 
which,  even  the  most  naive  must  admit, 
implies  something  more  than  the  usual 
client-attorney  relationship,  considering 
the  close  ties  which  both  men  have,  with 
the  President.  It  was  Mr.  Fortas  who 
supervised  the  establishment  of  the  trust 
to  administer  the  President's  extensive 
television  and  radio  properties,  which 
have  benefited  so  greatly  from  a  number 
of  FCC  decisions.  It  was  Mr.  Fortas  who 
provided  the  legal  brainpower  that  en- 
abled President  Johnson  to  turn  defeat 
into  victory  in  the  scandalous  1948  Sen- 
ate election  in  Texas,  by  securing  a  ruling 
from  Judge  Hugo  Black  that  stayed  a 
district  court  injunction,  and  miraculous- 
ly turned  a  200-vote  deficit  into  an  87- 
vote  margin  of  victory. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  according  to 
the  Esquire  story,  that  Mr.  Fortas'  legal 
business  has  been  almost  entirely  ori- 
ented to  the  Federal  Government — cases 
involving  taxes,  antitrust  suits,  savings- 
and-loan  regulations,  proceedings  before 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  like. 

Just  how  much  of  this  business  has 
come  to  Mr.  Fortas  on  the  basis  of  his 
obvious  influence  with  people  in  high 
places  in  the  Government?  How  impar- 
tial will  Mr.  Fortas  be  in  dealing  vnth 
cases  in  which  his  former  law  firm  is  in- 
volved, recognizing  that  this  firm  has  a 
magnetic  attraction  for  those  who  seek  to 
secure  friendly  Government  treatment? 

To  quote  the  Esquire  story : 

The  reporter's  attempt  to  link  the  absence 
of  an  antlclgarette  statement  In  the  Presi- 
dent's health  message  with  Fortas'  represen- 
tation of  Philip  Morris  Illustrates  the  delicate 
position  he  occupies  as  a  man  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ear,  and  a  lawyer  doing  business  with 
the  Government. 


There  are  those  who  feel  that  Fortas  could 
be  a  bit  more  like  Caesar's  wife,  when  he  gets 
into  such  activities  as.  for  example,  his  work 
for  the  cigarette  makers  who  are  wrestling 
with  the  Government  over  warnings  against 
smoking  on  labels  and  In  advertising. 

There  is  another  quote  in  the  Esquire 
article  that  deserves  attention.  Refer- 
ring to  Abe  Fortas,  the  reporter  says: 

It  was  clear  that  he  likes  his  life's  present 
rewarding  course  and  that  it  will  take  some- 
thing very  special — perhaps  the  Supreme 
Court  appointment  for  which  he  Is  fre- 
quently mentioned — to  tempt  him  to  change 
it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  a 
few  days  before  Fortas  was  nominated 
he  himself  put  out  a  story  that  he  was 
not  interested  in  any  public  ofiBce,  per- 
haps intended  to  convey  the  impression, 
later,  that  only  the  famed  "Texas  arm 
twist"  persuaded  him  to  acept  the  offer. 
There  is.  at  least  in  all  this,  a  suggestion 
that  the  removal  of  Justice  Goldberg 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  U.N.  Ambassador  was  as 
much  intended  to  create  a  vacancy  for 
Mr.  Fortas,  as  it  was  to  utilize  Mr. 
Goldberg's  talents  at  the  U.N.  I  am  not 
sure  just  who  twisted  who's  arm  in  the 
Fortas  appointment.  Certainly,  Abe 
Fortas'  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  the  Walter  Jenkins  involve- 
ment, the  radio-TV  trust  arrangements, 
make  it  clear  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  have  almost  anything  he  might  de- 
sire. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  talked 
about  the  past.  'There  is  a  current  is- 
sue involving  Mr.  Abe  Fortas,  which  has 
even  more  ominous  implications  con- 
cerning improper  use  of  influence  in  the 
high  councils  of  government.  This  in- 
cident should  be  investigated  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  major  oil  company 
in  the  United  States  won  a  favorable 
decision  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  will  result  in  a  huge  wind- 
fall for  that  company,  and  which  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  every  other  major  oil 
company  in  the  Nation.  As  a  result  of 
the  Interior  Department's  ruling,  this 
oil  company  will  be  able  to  establish  a 
refinery  in  our  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  will  then  permit  it  to  treble 
its  import  quota  by  virtue  of  a  special 
ruling.  In  the  first  half  of  1965,  this 
oil  company  imported  under  the  quota 
21.300  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.  Now, 
an  additional  50.000  barrels  will  be  per- 
mitted, meaning  it  will  be  able  to  ship  by 
cheap  transportation  to  the  eastern 
United  States  around  25,000  barrels  a  day 
of  refined  gasoline.  The  oil  will  come 
from  Venezuela,  where  it  is  worth  about 
$1.25  a  barrel,  giving  a  great  competitive 
price  advantage  over  domestic  oil. 

Of  the  73  major  witnesses  before  the 
Interior  Department,  71  were  strongly 
opposed  to  permitting  this  special  dis- 
pensation in  favor  of  one  firm.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  windfall  will 
total  anywhere  from  $11  to  $30  million 
a  year.  Two  men  had  a  vital  part  in  this 
decision.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Abe  For- 
tas, who  acted  as  attorney  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  Inter- 
esting also  to  note  that  the  chairman  of 


the  board  of  this  oil  company  is  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Johnson's  $1,000  club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  information 
on  this  subject  which  I  shall  develop  at 
a  later  time.  But,  I  believe  there  is 
already  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate 
that  there  should  be  no  hasty  action  on 
Mr.  Fortas'  confirmation.  There  are  too 
many  questions  that  need  to  be  answered. 
The  first  is  why,  oh  why,  does  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  stoop  to  further  con- 
quer when  his  sails  are  well  set  with  a 
following  sea  and  fair  winds? 

An  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune,  July  20, 
196.S; 

Fixer  on  the  Bench 

Abe  Fortas,  the  man  President  Johnson 
has  appointed  to  the  seat  vacated  by  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  on  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been 
a  political  fixer  around  Washington  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  New  Deal  more  than  30 
years  ago.  He  has  run  some  Important 
errands  for  Mr.  Johnson  and  has  had  a  some- 
what dizzying  record  defending  loyalty  and 
security  risks. 

When  last  October,  at  the  height  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  Lyndon  Johnson 
found  himself  deeply  embarrassed,  he  turned 
instinctively  to  Fortas.  The  embarrassment 
was  occasioned  by  the  disclosure  that  Walter 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Johnson's  most  trusted  White 
House  assistant,  had  been  arrested  for  a  sec- 
ond time  by  Washington  police  on  a  morals 
charge. 

Jenkins,  aware  of  Fortas'  close  relationship 
with  Johnson,  anticipated  the  President  by 
telephoning  Fortas  with  the  word,  "I'm  In 
terrible  trouble."  Fortas  arranged  for  Jen- 
kins to  meet  him  at  the  Fortas  home  in 
Georgetown,  where  he  poured  out  his  story. 
The  newspapers  had  got  hold  of  the  facts. 

Fortas  immediately  called  Clark  Cllflford, 
another  lawyer  with  clout,  an  Intimate  of 
Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson,  and  to- 
gether they  made  the  rounds  of  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers,  seeking  to  get  the  story 
suppressed.  But  Mr.  Johnson,  in  New  York, 
learned  that  the  story  would  shortly  move 
on  the  wire  services.  He  called  Fortas  at 
once  and  assigned  him  to  go  to  the  hospital 
where  Jenkins  had  been  put  in  storage  and 
get  his  resignation.  Fortas  was  able  shortly 
to  report  that  the  mission  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  wash 
his  hands  of  a  scandal. 

In  previous  time  Fortas  helped  Alger  Hiss 
and  Harry  Dexter  White.  Soviet  agents,  to 
draft  the  United  Nations  Charter.  He  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  Owen  Lattimore  when 
that  expert  on  the  Orient  had  to  rush  home 
from  Afghanistan  to  face  charges  by  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  that  he  had 
been  promoting  Communist  objectives  In 
Asia. 

Lattimore  termed  Fortas  a  "solid  rock"  in 
helping  him  through  his  ordeal.  Fortas' 
services  did  not.  however,  save  Lattimore 
from  being  indicted  on  seven  charges  of  per- 
jury arising  from  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  nor 
did  it  prevent  the  committee  from  pronounc- 
ing that  from  around  1930  Lattimore  had 
been  "a  conscious,  articulate  instrument  of 
the  Soviet  conspiracy." 

Liberals,  however,  know  their  way  around 
Washington,  and  a  Federal  Judge  of  that 
persuasion  was  easily  Induced  to  get  Latti- 
more off  the  hook  by  finding  that  the  Indict- 
ment lacked  clarity.  The  Department  of 
Justice  had  suggested  that  the  Judge  dis- 
qualify himself  for  reasons  of  manifest  bias, 
but  the  suggestion  was  spurned  and  the  case 
never  went  to  a  Jury  to  be  heard  on  its 
merits.  Fortas  and  his  associates  represented 
Lattimore. 
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The  appointment  of  Fortas  has  two  advan- 
tages in  the  eyes  of  the  administration.  It 
provides  the  White  House  with  an  astute 
;ind  trusted  agent  with  a  sliarp  instinct  for 
the  political  angles  on  the  highest  court  In 
the  land,  and  It  perpetuates  the  liberal  ma- 
jority which  holds  forth  under  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  If  it  also  pays  off  a  few  politi- 
cal debts,  who.  among  friends,  is  to  cavil 
about  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe  Fortas 
to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  the 
United  States. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  this  nomination  is  inconceivable 
under  the  circumstances. 

Fortas  was  the  middleman  in  the 
Walter  Jenkins  case  who  did  everything 
within  his  power  to  kill  the  story  of  the 
sex  pervert  Walter  Jenkins,  President 
Johnson's  confidant,  after  he,  Jenkins, 
had  posted  and  forfeited  bond  at  the 
police  station  as  a  result  of  his  escapades 
at  the  YMCA  in  Washington,  the  last 
being  only  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  did  not 
mention  in  his  statement  another 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Abe  Fortas  to 
kill  off  the  story  by  the  Washington  Star 
in  connection  with  the  famous  stereo  set 
that  was  made  available  to  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  family  by  one  Don  Reynolds, 
wlio  was  told  that  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness to  provide  a  stereo  set  and,  also,  to 
buy  advertising  over  the  Lyndon  John- 
son radio-television  combine  in  Austin, 
Tex. 

This  is  the  same  Abe  Fortas  who  inter- 
vened in  both  of  these  situations,  both 
the  Jenkins  case  and  the  gift  of  a  stereo 
set.  in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  news  and 
deny  the  public  right  to  know. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  said  and  I 
would  hope  that  next  week  more  will  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  this  inconceivable 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  comments. 

I  think  there  is  little  more  that  need 
be  said,  but  I  want  to  point  out  again 
that  there  is  much  more  work  to  be 
done,  much  more  research  to  be  followed 
up  and  certainly  there  is  much  more  to 
develop  in  the  few  days  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y  in  the  other  body 
takes  under  advice  and  consent  the  con- 
firmation of  this  appointment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


WHAT  MEDICARE  MEANS  FOR  YOU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Farntjm^  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  up-to-date  ofiQcial  analysis 
of  what  the  medicare  and  social  security 


amendments  will  mean  for  beneficiaries 
of  the  social  security  program  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  have  been  extremely 
pleased  to  have  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  historic  legislation.  Al- 
most one-fourth  of  my  constituents  of 
the  21st  District  of  Ohio,  who  currently 
receive  social  security  benefits,  will  be- 
come eligible  for  almost  complete  health 
insurance. 

I  hope  that  this  analysis  will  be  help- 
ful in  explaining  exactly  what  can  be 
expected  from  this  great  legislation.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  now  develop 
plans  for  the  construction  of  additional 
hospital  and  extended-care  facilities  and 
commence  the  training  of  the  additional 
personnel  who  will  be  required  in  these 
new  facilities.  Every  community  has  a 
great  stake  in  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  analysis  of  the  medicare  and  so- 
cial security  amendments  of  1965  (H.R. 
6675),  as  finally  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, is  in  six  parts — first,  a  description 
of  the  basic  hospitalization  program  and 
the  voluntary  supplementary  plan  to 
cover  physicians'  fees  and  other  medi- 
cal costs;  second,  improvement  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  law;  third,  amendments  of 
the  child  health  programs;  fourth,  public 
assistance  amendments;  fifth,  social 
security  benefits  increases;  sixth,  financ- 
ing provisions: 

Analysis  of  Medicare  and  Social  SECtnirrT 
Amendments  of  1965 

I.    HEALTH    insurance   FOR    THE    AGED 

A.  Basic  plan  of  hospital  insurance  financed 
through  social  security  system 

1.  Eligibility:  All  persons  age  65  and  over 
except  certain  aliens,  persons  convicted  of 
subversive  crimes,  and  Federal  employees 
eligible  under  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

2.  Enrollment:  No  enrollment  necessary. 
Coverage  is  automatic. 

3.  Effective:  July  1.  1966,  except  for  serv- 
ices in  extended  care  facilities  which  are 
effective  January  1.  1967. 

4.  Benefits: 

(a)  Hospital  inpatient  services:  Total  of 
90  days  for  each  spell  of  illness — 60  days 
with  $40  deductible  and  additional  30  days 
with  $10  a  day  deductible.  (Lifetime  limit 
of  190  days  on  psychiatric  hospital  services.) 

(b)  Posthospltal  extended  care:  At  least 
20  days  and  up  to  100  days  for  each  spell  of 
Illness  following  transfer  from  hospital  in 
facility  having  an  agreement  with  hospital; 
$5  a  day  deductible  after  first  20  days.  (Ex- 
cludes mental  disease  and  tuberculosis 
facilities.) 

(c)  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices: Available  as  required  with  patient  pay- 
ing $20  deductible  and  20  percent  of  remain- 
ing costs  for  such  services  during  a  20-day 
period;  $20  deductible  can  be  credited 
against  $50  annual  deductible  required  under 
voluntary  supplementary  plan. 

(d)  Posthospltal  home  health  services: 
Up  to  100  visits  after  discharge  from  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility,  and  under  care  of 
a  physician. 

5.  Financing: 

(a)  Payroll  taxes  to  finance  basic  plan  will 
be  placed  in  separate  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund. 

(b)  Same  contribution  rate  will  apply 
equally  to  employer,  employee,  self-em- 
ployed: 1966.  0.35  percent;  1967-70,  0.50  per- 


cent; 1971-72,  0.50  percent;  1973-75.  0.55 
percent;  1976-79.  0.60  percent;  1980-86,  0.70 
percent;  1987  and  after,  0.80  percent. 

(c)  Taxable  earnings  base:  $6,600  in  1966. 

(d)  Cost  of  basic  benefits  to  those  not 
covered  by  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment will  be  met  from  general  revenues. 

B.    Voluntary   supplementary   plan  covering 
physicians'  fees  and  other  medical  services 

1.  Eligibility:  All  persons  age  65  and  over 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

2.  EnroUment:  (a)  Persons  65  or  over  be- 
fore January  1,  1966.  may  enroll  between 
the  second  month  after  enactment  and 
March  31.  1966;  (b)  persons  attaining  age 
65  after  December  31,  1965,  may  enroll  diu-- 
ing  a  7-month  period  beginning  3  months 
before  attaining  age  65.- 

3.  Effective:  Benefits  effective  July  1,  1966. 

4.  Benefits:  $50  annual  deductible;  80  per- 
cent of  patient's  bill  will  be  covered  for 
following  services: 

(a)  Physicians'  and  surgical  services,  in- 
cluding certain  dental  surgeons'  services,  in 
hospital,  clinic,  office  or  home.  Excludes 
chiropractors  and  podiatrists. 

(b)  Home  health  services,  without  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization,  for  up  to  100 
visits  a  year. 

(c)  Other  medical  and  health  services  in 
or  out  of  medical  institutions,  including 
diagnostic  X-ray  and  lab  tests;  ambulance 
services;  surgical  dressing;  splints,  casts; 
rental  of  certain  medical  equipment  as  iron 
lungs,  oxygen  tents;  braces;  artificial  limbs; 
all  services  in  field  of  radiology,  pathology, 
psychiatry,  anesthesiology. 

(d)  Limitation — on  outside  hospital  treat- 
ment of  mental,  psychoneurotic  and  person- 
ality disorders.  Pajinent  limited  to  $250  or 
50  percent  of  expenses,  whichever  is  smaller. 

5.  Financing:  Aged  who  choose  to  enroll 
will  pay  monthly  premium  of  $3.  If  a  person 
is  receiving  monthly  social  security  benefit. 
$3  premium  will  be  deducted  from  benefit. 
Government  will  match  premium  with  $3 
from  general  funds.  Monthly  premium  sub- 
ject to  change  after  1968. 

C.  Income  tax  provisions 

1.  For  Income  tax  purposes,  medical  ex- 
pense deductions  will  be  limited  to  amounts 
in  excess  of  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  persons  under  65  and  for  persons 
over  65.  Ceilings  on  medical  expense  deduc- 
tions removed. 

2.  Special  deduction  of  one-half  of  premi- 
ums for  medical  care  insurance  is  provided 
for  all  taxpayers  who  itemize  deductions,  but 
not  to  exceed  $150  per  year. 

n.    IMPROVEMENT    OF   KERR-MILLS 

Establishes  single  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram providing  medical  care  not  only  for 
needy  aged  (Kerr-MlUs)  but  also  to  blind, 
disabled,  families  with  dependent  children 
and  other  medically  needy  children. 

(a)  Federal  payments  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  existing  public  assistance  pro- 
grams win  end  upon  adoption  of  new  program 
by  State,  but  no  later  than  December  31. 
1969. 

(b)  Sets  forth  certain  medical  services 
States  must  provide  by  July  1.  1967,  to  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  participation. 

(c)  Requires  States  provide  flexible  Income 
tests  for  needy  aged.  Provides  assistance  to 
needy  aged  In  meeting  deductibles  required 
under  new  health  Insurance  programs. 

(d)  Increases  Federal  financial  share  of 
medical  assistance  under  new  State  plan. 

m.    CHILD    HEALTH    PROGRAM    AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Maternal  and  child  health,  crippled 
children,  child  welfare:  Increases  current 
authorization  by  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  $10  million  In  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  ($45  million,  fiscal  year  1966; 
$50   million,   fiscal   year    1967;    $55   million. 
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fiscal  year  1968-69;  $60  million.  1970  and 
after ) :  goal :  services  available  to  all  chil- 
dren by  July  1,  1975. 

(b)  Crippled  children  training  personnel: 
Authorizes  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1968;  $17.5  million 
In  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  In  grants  to 
higher  education  Institutions  for  training 
professional  personnel  for  crippled  children, 
especially  mentally  retarded  children  and 
those  with  multiple  handicaps. 

(c)  Health  care  for  needy  children:  Au- 
thorizes a  5-year  program  of  special  75  per- 
cent project  grants  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  and  services  for  needy  school  and 
preschool  children. 

(d)  Mental  retardation  planning:  Au- 
thorizes $2,750,000  In  grants  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  to  assist  States  to 
implement  mental  retardation  plans. 

IV.    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    AMENDMENTS 

Effective  January  1966,  Federal  share  un- 
der Bill  State  public  assistance  programs  wlU 
be  increased  an  average  of  $2.50  a  month  for 
needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  and  $1.25  for 
needy  children. 

V.     SOCI.^L     SECURITY      BENEFITS 

(a)  Provides  7  percent  across  the  board 
benefit  increase  (minimum  increase  of  $4) 
to  $20  million  social  security  beneficiaries. 
Benefit  increase  retroactive  to  January  1 
1965. 

(b)  Child's    insurance   benefits:    Provide 
for  continuation  of  child's  Insurance  benefits 
to  children  attending  school  or  college  up  to 
age    22;     295,000    children    will    benefit    in 
September  1965. 

(c)  Widows'  benefits:  Provides  option  to 
widows  of  receiving  actuarially  reduced  bene- 
fits at  age  60.  Full  widows'  benefits  are  now 
payable  at  age  62;  185,000  widows  in  1966 
will  take  advantage  of  provision. 

(d)  Disability  program:  Liberalizes  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  to  immediately 
benefit  some  67,000  disabled  workers  and 
dependents. 

(e)  Age  72  and  over:  Liberalizes  eligibility 
requlremnts  by  providing  a  basic  benefit  of 
$35  at  age  72  or  over  to  355,000  persons  with 
a  minimum  of  three  quarters  of  coverage. 

(f )  Retirement  test:  Liberalizes  social  sec- 
urity earned  Income  limitation.  Exempts 
first  $1,500  a  year,  provides  $1  reduction  for 
$2  earnings  between  $1,500  and  $2,700,  tind 
$1  above  $2,700.  Present  law  provides  $1 
for  $2  between  $1,200  and  $1,700  and  $1  for 
$1  over  $1,700. 

(g)  Remarriage  of  widow:  Continues 
widow/widower  benefits  at  reduced  rate 
(50  percent  as  compared  to  82.5  percent)  if 
widow  age  60  or  over  or  widower  age  62  or 
over  remarries. 

(h)  Other  amendments:  Authorizes  bene- 
fits to  certain  women  divorced  after  20  years 
of  marrigae;  authorizes  child  benefits  if 
father  was  supporting  child  regardless  of 
status  of  child  under  State  inheritance  laws 
(20.000  children  and  mothers  will  benefit): 
clarifies  payment  of  benefits  to  children 
adopted  by  retired  worker.  Makes  other 
minor  amendments  affecting  farmers  with 
annual  gross  Income  of  $2,400  or  less; 
exempts  members  of  certain  religious  sects; 
permits  nonprofit  organizations  and  em- 
ployees to  elect  coverage  retroactively  for 
period  up  to  5  years  (1  year  presently);  re- 
opens period  during  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage. 

(i)  Coverage:  Extends  coverage  to  self- 
canployed  physicians,  effective  taxable  year 
Ending  December  31,  1965,  and  to  Interns, 
effective  January  1,  1966.  Covers  cash  tips 
received  after  1965.  Employer  not  required 
to  pay  social  security  employer  tax  on  tips. 
Tips  totaling  less  than  $20  a  month  not  sub- 
ject to  withholding. 


VI.    ITNANCINO    PROVISIONS 

(a)  Taxes  will  be  paid  on  first  $6,600  of 
annual  earnings  effective  1966.  (Presently 
paid  on  $4,800  of  annual  Income.) 

Combined  OASDI  and  HI  (hospital 

insurance)    tax  rates 

(In  percent) 


Employer,  em- 
ployee, each 

Self-employed 

Year 

Rate 

Maximum 
aiitount 

Rate 

Maximum 
amount 

Prftsent- 

3.62 
4.20 
4.40 
4.90 
5.40 
6.45 
5.55 
6.65 

$174.00 
277.20 
290.40 
323. 40 
356.40 
359.  70 
366.30 
372.90 

5.40 
6.15 
a  40 
7.10 
7.55 
7.60 
7.70 
7.80 

$259.20 

1966    

405.90 

1967-68 

422.40 

19t;»-72 

468.60 

1973-75 

498.30 

1976-79 

501.60 

198(^*6 

508.20 

1967  and  after 

614.80 

WEATHER  MODIFICATION  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  men 
who  glean  their  livelihood  from  the  land 
have  always  been  acutely  sensitive  to  sun 
and  rain  and  wind.  Now.  in  this  sum- 
mer of  midwestern  floods  and  devastating 
eastern  drought,  millions  of  metropoli- 
tan Americans  are  gaining  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  climatic  conditions  and 
quirks.  Throughout  America,  the 
weather  is  more  than  a  topic  of  polite 
conversation. 

Yet  it  is  no  longer  true  that  "evei-yone 
talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it."  While  a  variety  of 
steps  are  being  taken  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  fight  the  current  water  crisis, 
scientists  of  vision  and  imagination  are 
working  toward  the  distant  day  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  control  violent  storms, 
and  to  bring  rain  to  arid  regions  of  the 
earth.  According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  1964  Annual  Report  on 
Weather  Modification: 

It  may  be  possible,  with  Imaginative,  long- 
term  effort,  to  change  the  face  of  the  earth 
Itself  by  altering  the  large-scale  features 
of  the  weather. 

The  science  of  weather  modification  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  a  very  active 
youth.  Public  and  private  efforts  in  this 
field  have  expanded  greatly  in  the  past 
decade.  Several  Federal  agencies,  pri- 
marily the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  NASA,  and 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Defense, 
have  increased  their  support  of  atmos- 
pheric research  to  a  total  Federal  in- 
vestment of  $3,529,683  in  fiscal  1964. 
Recently  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  established  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  for  the  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  to  encourage  coordina- 
tion of  these  Federal  activities. 

Although  our  reservoir  of  knowledge 
of  basic  weather  processes  increases  al- 
most daily,  we  still  have  only  scanty 
knowledge  of  rain,  cloud  formations,  and 
the  effects  of  experiments.  In  some 
cases,  enthusiasm  has  far  outrun  experi- 
ence, producing  understandable  doubts, 
questions,  and  sometimes  outright  alarm 
about  men's  meddling  with  the  elements. 


The  legislature  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  for  example,  has  recently 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  cloudseeding  in 
the  State  for  2  years.  A  similar  measure 
has  just  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  seems  time  to  take  stock  of  weather 
modification  programs,  progress,  and 
problems.  It  is  time  to  find  out  pre- 
cisely who  is  doing  what.  It  is  time  to 
study  public  and  private  efforts,  here  and 
abroad,  to  evaluate  them  and  to  develop 
clear  guidelines  for  future  work.  Unless 
we  do  this,  this  young  science  faces  the 
dangers  of  expensive  duplication  of  ef- 
forts, and  of  crippling  controversies. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  direct  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress,  on  or  before  June  30,  1966,  a 
special  report  on  the  current  status  of 
research  and  practical  application  of  the 
science  of  weather  modification.  Thl.s 
report  would  include  an  evaluation  of 
the  current  ability  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  to  modify  weather  and 
climatic  conditions.  It  would  also  in- 
clude statements  by  the  head  of  each 
executive  department  and  agency,  de- 
scribing that  department  or  agency's 
current  programs  and  objectives  in  this 
field. 

The  central  difiSculty  in  developing 
such  a  report  is  a  lack  of  information 
about  private  and  non-Federal  weather 
modification  activities.  Thus  my  bill 
would  require  that  any  person  engaging 
in  any  form  of  weather  modification  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  shall  file  re- 
ports with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
both  before  and  after  undertaking  such 
activities.  The  form  and  content  of 
these  reports  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  all  informa- 
tion so  filed  shall  be  considered  confi- 
dential. 

These  reports,  analyzed  in  conjunction 
with  the  weather  information  already 
available  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, will  augment  the  reports  to  be 
filed  by  Federal  agencies,  and  will  provide 
the  President  with  the  information  nec- 
essary for  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  the  overall  status  of  this  science  in 
America. 

To  date  weather  modification  has  been 
of  relatively  low  priority  in  the  hierarchy 
of  American  research  and  development 
activities.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, in  the  report  to  which  I  referred 
above,  declared: 

If  we  are  to  evaluate  and  exploit  the  po- 
tential of  weather  modification  in  our  life- 
times in  order  to  help  solve  problems  of 
resource  management  and  world  population 
before  they  become  critical,  the  effort  in  at- 
mospheric research,  both  fundamental  and 
applied,  must  be  accelerated. 

In  suggesting  guidelines  for  such  a 
high-priority  effort,  the  report  con- 
tinued: 

It  should  be  recognized  that  practical 
applications  of  weather  modification  in  the 
broad  sense  may  require  an  effort  of  scope 
and  duration  comparable  to  that  in  nuclear 
physics  research  and  reactor  technology  de- 
velopment which  led  to  the  development  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  (although 
there  is  indication  that  the  overall  cost  may 
be  somewhat  less) .  , 
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Before  committing  this  country  to  such 
a  massive  and  sustained  effort,  we  should 
know  where  we  stand  now.  A  compre- 
hensive Presidential  report  such  as  the 
one  required  by  my  bill  would  give  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  the  fundamen- 
tal information  which  we  need  before 
attempting  to  evaluate  expert  recom- 
mendations on  methods  and  goals.  For, 
like  nuclear  physics,  the  science  of 
weather  modification  has  an  Infinite 
capacity  for  mischief  or  for  good.  We 
must  be  sure  that  man's  efforts  to  tame 
the  elements  proceed  along  paths  bene- 
ficial to  mankind. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  ABE  FORTAS 
TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Edmondson] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  this  body,  with  its  privileges  and 
protections,  has  been  used  for  the  Ill- 
chosen  and  lU-lnformed  attack  which 
has  been  made  upon  a  great  American 
citizen,  a  member  of  my  hometown  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Abe  Portas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  on  occasion 
for  those  not  closely  associated  with  the 
professions  to  understand  the  obligation 
that  a  professional  man  has  to  represent 
those  who  come  to  him. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  physician  who  would  turn 
down  a  patient  because  the  patient  was 
unsavory,  and  I  cannot  imagine  an  at- 
torney who  would  turn  down  a  client  for 
the  same  reason.  I  think  to  do  so  would 
be  a  gross  mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  Into 
the  Record  a  telegram  received  today 
from  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
which  is  now  in  convention  in  Miami  Beach, 
representing  20,000  of  the  country's  most  ex- 
perienced trial  lawyers,  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  convention  on  yesterday  to 
adopfa  resolution  commending  the  Presi- 
dent for  appointing  Abe  Fortas  as  associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  re- 
iterated the  American  Trial  Lawyers'  support 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  assuring  the  Court 
of  Its  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  message  from 
people  better  qualified  to  know  the  quali- 
fications of  Mr.  Fortas  than  those  who 
have  recently  spoken  against  him. 

This  Is  a  group  of  men  who,  as  I  am, 
are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  this  great 
patriotic  American  citizen. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve If  it  were  the  business  of  this  body 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Fortas,  It  would  be  the  sense  of  this  body 
to  overwhelmingly  support  him.  I  sug- 
gest that  attacks  that  are  not  based  up- 
on anything  deeper  than  articles  in  Es- 
quire magazine  are  not  the  best  source 
of  Information  for  this  high  oflBce. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  am  cer- 
tainly disappointed  that  my  colleague 


from  Missouri  has  elected  to  use  this 
forum  to  launch  an  attack  upon  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  a  man  whose  abil- 
ity and  integrity  as  an  attorney  have 
never  been  previously  challenged,  to  my 
knowledge. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Fortas  will 
be  carefully  reviewed  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  If  he  has  evidence 
to  submltt  on  the  question  of  the  quali- 
fications of  Mr.  Fortas,  should  certainly 
present  that  evidence  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  but  to  launch  the  type 
of  attack  that  has  been  conducted  here 
on  the  basis  of  an  article  appearing  in 
Esquire  magazine  is.  In  my  judgment, 
not  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  connection  with  an 
appointment  of  this  importance. 

There  has  been  no  question  from 
either  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
here  today  about  the  capacity  or  the 
ability  or  the  Intellect  or  the  fidelity  to 
his  clients  of  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  of  certain  clients 
whom  he  has  represented,  and  some  ac- 
cusation that  he  has  attempted  to  pre- 
vent sensational  news  treatment  of  mat- 
ters that  were  before  the  Court.  I  think 
this  Is  probably  an  accusation  that  could 
be  made  against  any  attorney  attempting 
to  see  that  his  client  got  a  fair  deal  Ir.  the 
courts. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed,  as  the 
Representative  of  a  district  In  which  the 
oil  company  has  its  headquarters  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  reference  to,  over 
the  classification  of  the  contract  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  dubious  transaction, 
because  there  has  been  nothing  secret, 
nothing  below  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  73  people  had  ap- 
peared and  testified  on  the  subject  of  the 
transaction  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  project  In 
Puerto  Rico,  under  which  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  has  contracted  to  invest 
approximately  $100  million  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  petrochemical  complex 
to  give  employment  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  In  exchange  for  the  addi- 
tional quota  application.  He  has  made 
reference  to  the  fact  there  was  a  public 
hearing  on  this  subject.  The  public 
hearing  was  held  to  afford  to  anybody 
who  had  anything  to  say  against  the 
proposition  to  appear  and  have  their  say. 

To  say  that  because  a  hearing  was  held 
at  which  opponents  of  the  measure  were 
Invited  to  come  In  Is  not.  In  my  estima- 
tion, a  substantial  reason  to  launch  this 
attack  on  Mr.  Fortas.  Because  a  large 
number  of  opponents  testified  Is  not  a 
reason  for  damning  the  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  this  House 
reserve  Its  judgment  on  the  matter,  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  qualifications  of  an 


able  attorney  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that   after   the  regular 
order  of  business  and  special  orders  pre- 
viously entered  into  I  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House  for  10  minutes  today. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 
Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman   from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that 
what  I  have  said  on  this  floor  this  after- 
noon I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  any 
place,  any  time,  on  any  platform  or 
fonun,  and  I  resent  the  insinuation  that 
I  have  sought  refuge  behind  any  sanc- 
tuary or  Immunity  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  loyalty  to  the 
President  and  ability  on  the  part  of 
Fortas.  I  agree,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
one would  contest  the  statement,  that 
Bobby  Baker  had  ability  and  that  he  was 
loyal  to  the  then  Senate  majority  leader, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  now  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mystery  to  me  has  always  been: 
How  could  this  man,  Baker,  indulge  in 
the  many  activities  that  he  did,  building 
himself  a  personal  fortune  while  on  the 
public  payroll  and  a  protege  of  the  then 
Senate  majority  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
without  the  same  Senate  majority  leader 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  Do  you 
think  you  could  have  an  employee  in  your 
ofiBce,  carrying  on  the  manipulations  of 
a  Bobby  Baker,  without  knowing  what  he 
was  doing?  It  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
contending  that  the  man  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  during  the  time 
of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals  knew  every- 
thing that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  did 
when  he  was  defrauding  the  public  back 
in  the  Republican  administration  of  the 
twenties? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  using 
the  tactic  of  trying  to  make  an  odious 
comparison.  You  can  get  your  own  time 
to  do  all  of  that  you  want  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  just  say  I  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  In  stating  that  any  state- 
ment I  have  made  here  today  stands 
exactly  on  what  has  been  placed  in  the 
Record  and  as  to  what  I  have  stated, 
I,  too,  will  state  It  any  place,  anywhere, 
and  at  any  time.  This  research,  per 
happenstance,  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  and  certainly  that  portion 
pertaining  to  the  oil  refinery  in  Puerto 
Rico,  which  was  not  named,  will  stand 
for  the  Record  and  the  test  and  evalua- 
tion of  time. 

The  facts  as  stated  remain.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue,  inasmuch  as  this  body  has 
no  function  of  advising  and  consenting 
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as  personal  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  placed  in  the  geographical  repre- 
resentatives  of  the  States  in  the  other 
body  and  it  is  a  question  in  representing 
those  people  of  cautioning  that  body  to 
exercise  its  judgment  not  on  the  intellect 
or  the  capacity  or  the  vivaciousness  or  all 
the  other  adjectives  that  might  be  used 
to  describe  this  gentleman  of  Washing- 
ton of  the  legal  profession,  who  must 
now  and  then  if  assigned  by  a  court  take 
a  dubious  or  odious  case,  but  whether 
his  judgment  is  worthwhile  as  an  ap- 
pointee or  nominee  to  this  greatest  of 
judicial  bodies.  It  is  there  that  the 
question  is  raised  and  it  is  there  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  that  the  question 
stands. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  in  this  day  and  age  when, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  unfortunately 
appointments  are  made  based  on  polit- 
ical patronage  in  the  highest  court  in 
the  world,  with  the  long-range  deficit 
resulting  in  the  great  triumvirate  of  our 
system  of  government  that  makes  this 
Nation  itself  great,  it  is  indeed  time  now 
as  in  other  places  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment that  we  question  appointments 
rather  than  electees  or  nominees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  article  in  Esquire 
magazine.  Let  me  say  to  any  who  may 
be  interested  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  nothing  particularly  new  or 
startling  about  the  information  con- 
tained therein.  This  information  has 
been  carried  at  one  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  year  and  a  half  by. 
I  believe,  every  newspaper  in  Washing- 
ton. Certainly,  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  carried  all  of  this  infor- 
mation. It  simply  has  been  brought 
together  in  one  place  in  one  well-written 
article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
various  manipulations  in  this  little  world 
of  make  believe  in  Washington  being 
swept  under  the  rug.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  intend  to  see  any 
more  of  them  swept  under  the  nig  If  I, 
as  one  individual,  can  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


NOMINATION  OP  ABE  FORTAS  TO 
BE  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OP  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Grtoer]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say.  In  further  pursuit  of  the  matter  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe  Fortas,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  my  colleagues  who  have 
risen  and  spoken  against  him  here  today 
would  have  the  courage  to  make  the  same 
statements  in  public. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  element  of 
courage  is  the  very  thing  I  most  respect 
and  admire  in  my  friend  the  nominee 
for  Associate  Justice,  Mr.  Abe  Fortas — 
the  courage  to  take  and  espyouse  the  un- 
popular cause;  the  courage  to  represent 
the  man  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
is  already  condemned;  the  courage,  on 
occasion,   to   represent   without   charge 


those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  rep- 
resentation and  who  are  accused  of 
heinous  crimes. 

This  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
Americal  legal  system  and  the  British 
legal  system.  Erskine,  of  England,  was 
one  of  the  great  advocates  of  this  system. 
Without  it  the  judicial  system  would 
crumble  in  this  country;  and  the  same 
men  who  attack  Abe  Fortas  today  be- 
cause he  has  had  that  courage  might  be 
the  very  people  who  would  rely  upon  it 
in  the  future. 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  often  subjected  to  the  pressures  of 
having  to  take  positions  which  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  popular  will.  When 
that  happens  it  takes  men  of  courage  as 
well  as  learning,  dedication,  and  erudi- 
tion. I  am  confident  Mr.  Fortas  has  that 
courage.  I  am  confident  that  that  is  the 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  achieved  the 
high  oflBce  he  has  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Abe  Fortas  in  1943 
was  the  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission To  Study  Changes  in  the  Organic 
Law  of  Puerto  Rico.  His  friendship  for 
that  part  of  our  land  has  been  historic. 
It  long  preceded  the  election  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic President,  Mr.  Kennedy.  His 
representation  in  this  appointment  mat- 
ter, in  which  innuendo  has  been  made, 
was  in  the  tradition  of  helping  that 
commonwealth,  as  he  has  traditionally 
over  two  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  objection  to  the  at- 
tack that  was  launched  upon  Mr.  Fortas 
today  is  related  to  some  degree  to  the 
willingness  tb  those  who  made  it  to  make 
it  in  public :  that  is.  it  was  more  a  matter 
of  innuendo  than  of  hard  fact.  The 
statement  that  he  enriched  himself  while 
on  the  public  payroll  insinuates  many 
things  but,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
sort  of  insinuation  has  gone  out  of  style 
in  this  country  in  most  circles,  and  I 
would  like  to  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  go  out  of  style  in  all  circles. 
My  objection  to  the  attack  is  based  upon 
that.  This  was  a  series  of  innuendoes  a 
man  could  make  safely  anywhere  be- 
cause they  contain  no  substance. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S VIET  POLICY 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Rogers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  clear  from  the  decisions  an- 
nounced by  the  President  concerning  the 
turn  of  events  in  Vietnam  that  those  de- 
cisions have  been  reached  after  one  of 
the  most  careful  and  exhausting  reviews 
undertaken  by  any  Chief  of  State  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  has  restated  that  It  Is 
the  Nation's  position  to  be  firm  and  res- 
olute without  being  rash  and  bellicose. 
America  will  beckon  the  Communists 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  Vietnam 
with  one  hand  while  holding  U.S.  armed 
might  in  the  fist  of  the  other  hand. 


The  President  has  demonstrated  to 
the  entire  Nation  that  the  gravity  of 
Vietnam  deserves  the  resources  of  rea- 
son, not  yielding  to  the  temptations  of 
frustration  or  temper.  His  actions  dem- 
onstrate the  leaidership  which  every  na- 
tion sees  in  America. 

This  Nation  has  a  duty  to  greatness, 
and  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  on  this 
earth  Americans  will  continue  to  walk 
free  because  they  know  the  consequence 
of  faltering  footsteps. 

The  President's  action  will  continue 
the  consensus  of  America  that  freedom 
will  be  maintained. 


DRUG   ABUSE   CONTROL   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  CAT  J. AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  session  of  the  Congress  has  ac- 
complished much  in  terms  of  legislative 
action,  and  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  the  Nation's  histoiy  al- 
though the  first  session  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Among  the  most  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress  is  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  or  1965, 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  July  15. 
With  this  new  law  we  have  erected  a  bul- 
wark against  a  widespread  menace  to  the 
public  health,  especially  concerning  the 
young  people  of  America. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House,  I  was  pleased  to  have  participated 
in  the  formulation  of  this  new  law.  The 
hearings  conducted  by  the  committee 
clearly  showed  that  stronger  legal  ma- 
chinery was  needed  to  curb  the  illicit 
traffic  or  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 
However,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  during  hearings 
that  the  prescription  drug  industry  itself 
had  taken  few  if  any  significant  meas- 
ures toward  self-regulation. 

For  example,  the  committee's  House 
Report  No.  130  reads: 

There  Is  no  level  In  the  entire  chain  of 
distribution  from  manufacturer  to  consumer 
which  does  not  today  serve  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  for 
the  illicit  trade. 

With  the  exception  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  of  cooperation  with 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  driig  identi- 
fication carried  on  by  Smith  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
the  committee's  knowledge  there  has  been 
little  voluntary  control  activity  on  the  part 
of  those  involved  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  these  drugs  to  prevent  or  cur- 
tail this  Illicit  traffic.  Of  course,  many  per- 
sons in  the  business  of  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribution of  these  drugs  check  on  the  validity 
of  their  customers  or  proposed  customers. 
However,  there  has  been  a  virtual  dearth  of 
voluntary  self-regulation  or  of  attempts 
thereat  by  the  industry  at  any  level. 

It  was  encouraging  during  the  hearings 
to  note  that  the  drug  industry  itself  was 
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trying  to  bring  about  approaches  toward 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  illegal  drug 
traffic  in  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 
In  reference  to  the  committee  report 
above,  it  must  be  noted  that  much  can 
be  done  by  the  industry  such  as  the  pro- 
grams implemented  by  the  firm  cited  in 
the  committee  report.  Similar  measures 
might  well  be  considered  by  other  com- 
panies in  the  field. 

The  disturbing  misuse  of  such  drugs  as 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines  has  been 
linked  to  the  rising  toll  of  highway  acci- 
dents as  well  as  a  factor  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  crime.  Only  through  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  indus- 
try itself  will  the  fullest  benefits  of  this 
law  lessen  the  problems  linked  to  the  il- 
licit dinig  trade.  Industry  cooperation  is 
held  to  cari-y  out  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  this  law  be  fully  operative. 


THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN  DETROIT, 
MICH.,  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS  IN 
RACE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Diggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent report  on  Detroit's  progress  in  race 
relations,  by  Stanley  H.  Brown,  in  the 
June  issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  "De- 
troit: Slow  Healing  of  a  Fractured  City." 
Detroit:  Slow  Healing  of  a  Fractured  City 
(By  Stanley  H.  Brown) 

"City  fair, 
Shining  there. 

In  your  place  beneath  the  sun, 
All  the  world  Is  watching  you. 
Detroit  is  marching  on." 

Thus  in  their  innocence  sang  the  school- 
children of  Detroit  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Hardly  anyone  remembers,  let  alone 
sings,  that  song  today,  and  few  recall  the 
emotions  and  events  that  made  that  piece  of 
doggerel  so  patently  false  a  picture  of  their 
city.  In  the  1920's  a  politically  powerful 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  said  to  be  the  biggest  in  the 
country,  actually  elected  a  mayor.  In  the 
1930's  the  city's  violent,  depression-fanned 
insecurities  produced  the  xenophobic,  mur- 
derous Black  Legion,  while  old  Henry  Ford 
was  financing  publication  of  an  anti-Semitic 
tract  called  "The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion"  and  Father  Charles  Coughlln  preached 
"social  Justice"  and  railed  against  the  evils 
of  "international  Jewry."  In  1937,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  guards  beat  bloody  two  young 
auto  union  organizers,  Walter  Reuther  and 
Richard  Frankensteen,  in  the  notorious 
Battle  of  the  Overpass  at  the  gates  of  the 
spectacular  River  Rouge  plant.  At  the  end 
of  the  decade  a  woman's  suicide  started  an 
investigation  of  gambling  and  prostitution 
that  put  Detroit's  mayor,  the  county  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  scores  of  police  in 
prison.  And  In  1943  a  series  of  racial  Inci- 
dents finally  erupted  into  the  great  Detroit 
race  riot,  which  killed  at  least  34  and 
wounded  hundreds  of  Federal  troops  and 
armored  cars  occupied  the  city.  The  kids 
obviously  didn't  know  what  they  were  sing- 
ing about. 

Sometime  after  World  War  II,  however,  the 
dreary,  angry  factory  town  began  its  meta- 


morphosis. Detroit  may  still  be  nothing 
more  than  a  synonym  for  the  auto  Industry 
to  people  who  have  never  been  there,  and 
an  epithet  on  the  lips  of  the  traveling  sales- 
man looking  for  a  good  time.  The  social 
conflicts,  the  physical  drabness,  and  the  cul- 
tural desolation  have  by  no  means  vanished. 
Some  aspects  of  the  transformation  may  be 
nothing  more  than  evanescent  byproducts  of 
the  t)ounteous  prosperity  of  the  auto  indus- 
try during  the  past  4  years.  Others  may  be 
long  overdue  for  any  city  the  size  and  age 
of  Detroit.  And  some  of  the  brave  plans  and 
programs  are  based  on  unrealistic  estimates 
of  the  resoxxrces  and  sophistication  of  the 
community.  The  avid  boosters  who  talk  of 
a  renaissance  are  surely  being  dazzled  by 
their  own  enthusiasm. 

Still,  a  new  consensus  is  abroad  in  the  city. 
All  the  diverse  elements  that  make  up 
Detroit's  power  structure,  once  divided  and 
pitted  against  itself,  are  being  welded  to- 
gether in  a  remarkable  synthesis.  Every 
significant  accomplishment  In  such  major 
areas  as  race  relations,  urban  renewal,  and 
the  arts — whether  initiated  by  a  single  in- 
dividual or  by  one  special  Interest — has  be- 
come the  province  of  a  board  or  committee 
that  Includes  representatives  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  one  or  more  of  the  city's  utili- 
ties, the  clergy,  ethnic  groups,  retailers,  the 
auto  companies,  real  estate  interests,  finance, 
the  press,  political  groups,  and  any  other 
relevant  Interests.  And  the  achievement  of 
the  city  is  discernible  as  much  in  the  almost 
palpable  determination  of  Its  citizenry  to 
confront  its  problems  and  attempt  their 
solution  as  it  is  in  the  marked  changes  that 
these  groups  have  already  wrought. 

Though  the  consensus  may  appear  to  en- 
compass a  breadth  of  forces  unlikely  to  do 
much  more  than  create  an  aura  of  civic 
virtue,  in  Detroit  the  synthesized  power 
structure  has  surprising  effect.  It  is  true 
that  in  most  Instances  the  names  of  board  or 
ccmmittee  members  are  no  more  than  names. 
The  presence  of  an  auto  executive  or  a 
banker  on  a  board  ofi'ers  no  assurance  that 
his  employer  will  supply  anything  more  than 
good  wishes.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  sup- 
port from  diverse  and  even  conflicting  inter- 
ests— particularly  from  the  UAW  and  the 
automobile  industry — can  generally  be 
counted  on  to  elicit  enough  lipservlce,  maH- 
power,  and  money  to  achieve  an  objective. 
Few  of  the  city's  leaders  are  willing  to  stand 
in  open  opposition  to  the  consensus.  "» 

Of  all  the  accomplishments  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  city,  the  most  significant  is 
the  progress  Detroit  has  made  in  race  rela- 
tions. The  grim  specter  of  the  1943  riots 
never  quite  fades  from  the  minds  of  the  city's 
leaders.  As  much  as  anything  else,  that 
specter  has  enabled  the  power  structure  to 
overcome  tenacious  prejudice  and  give  the 
Negro  community  a  role  in  the  consensus 
probably  unparalleled  in  any  major  Ameri- 
can city.  So  widespread  is  Detroit's  under- 
standing that  the  Negro's  cry  for  equality 
must  be  heard  that  in  1963,  when  Walter 
Reuther  initiated  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Equal  Opportunity  to  relieve  mounting 
tensions  over  Negro  efforts  for  civil  rights, 
every  business,  labor,  social,  religious,  ethnic, 
financial,  and  political  group  of  consequence 
in  the  city  sent  its  top  man.  Joseph  Ross, 
president  of  Federal  Department  Stores,  a 
chain  that  finds  most  of  its  customers  among 
the  city's  industrial  workers,  has  been  a  store 
executive  in  New  York,  Newark,  Dallas, 
Atlanta,  and  Denver,  and  he  says,  "Detroit  is 
more  sophisticated  in  race  relations  than  any 
other  city  I  know." 

THE   pride  of  city   HALL 

Any  effort  to  attribute  the  city's  awaken- 
ing to  a  particular  event  or  individual  would 
be  an  oversimplification.  It  would  ignore  the 
broad  changes  in  our  national  life  and 
Federal  policy  that  have  affected  every  city 
in  the  last  three  decades,  and  would  over- 


look the  reaction  inevitably  generated  in 
Detroit  by  shame  over  past  neglect.  But  the 
new  consensus  has  found  Itself  a  most  ap- 
propriate image  in  the  city's  37-year-old 
mayor,  Jerome  Patrick  Cavanagh.  His  record 
In  office  and  his  ability  to  engender  pride 
and  enthusiasm  among  as  disparate  a  group 
of  supporters  as  ever  a  political  official  is 
likely  to  acquire  are  impressive.  And  they 
take  on  more  luster  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  campaign  4  years  ago  Cav- 
anagh was  virtually  unknown,  a  struggling 
lawyer  with  nothing  to  lose  and  almost  no 
support  from  any  part  of  the  established 
leadership.  He  was  opposed  then  by  both 
newspapers,  both  political  parties,  all  the 
business  leaders,  and  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

Cavanagh  came  to  power  on  a  wave  of 
Negro  votes.  The  Negro  community  had  a 
major  grievance  against  his  opponent,  the 
incumbent  mayor,  and  it  evidently  gave  Cav- 
anagh Its  almost  total  support.  His  upset 
election  was,  as  much  as  anything,  the 
product  of  Negro  concern  that  egregious 
bungling  of  some  recent  problems  could 
thwart  racial  progress  in  the  city.  But  the 
margin  of  Cavanagh's  victory  (40,000  of  360,- 
000  votes  cast)  indicated  more  than  that. 
By  electing  Cavanagh  so  resoundingly,  the 
community  was  expressing  a  decision  that  it 
would  not  extend  the  string  of  mayors  who 
were  at  best  lackluster  bureaucrats,  that  It 
wanted  its  change  of  mood  and  direction  to 
go  all  the  way  to  the  top.  Cavanagh  ob- 
viously sensed  Detroit's  new  spirit  and  based 
his  campaign  on  the  city's  needs  and  prob- 
lems, vigorously  countering  the  city  fathers' 
adamant  Insistence  that  everything  was 
dandy. 

Once  in  office,  the  mayor  quickly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  establish  himself  as  the 
symbol  of  the  city's  aspirations.  Abjuring 
the  stolid  postures  of  his  predecessors,  Cav- 
anagh from  the  outset  projected  energy,  wit. 
charm,  candor,  and  even  intellect.  The 
books  on  his  desk  may  b#ve  their  titles  de- 
liberately turned  toward  the  visitor,  but 
the  mayor  reads  them,  and  they  include 
works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Kennedy- 
Johnson  braintruster  Walt  W.  Rostow.  lib- 
eral cartoonist  Herblock,  and  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  Heavily  Roman  Catholic,  pre- 
dominantly liberal  Democratic  (though 
municipal  elections  are  nonpartisan),  and 
eagerly  seeking  modernity  and  culture.  De- 
troit has  found  Just  the  man  to  embody  Its 
collective  yearning  to  remake  itself  Into  an 
authentic  metropolis.  Significantly,  the 
mayor's  first  executive  order  called  for  equal 
opportunity  for  Negroes  In  city  Jobs. 

THE    VOICE    WILL    BE    HEARD 

Having  been  instrumental  In  the  election 
Of  Cavanagh,  the  Negro  community  was  as- 
sured that  its  voice  would  be  heard.  Al- 
though the  Detroit  Negro  has  no  single 
leader  who  acts  as  his  spokesman,  many 
Negroes  have  long  had  access  to  the  power 
structure  and,  in  fact,  several  are  part  of  It. 
Horace  Sheffield,  a  staff  employee  of  the 
UAW,  also  happens  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  Trade  Union  Leadership  Council.  Cre- 
ated in  1957  as  a  protest  organization  to  get 
more  Jobs  for  Negroes  in  union-controlled 
skilled  trades,  the  TULC  is  now  active  In 
other  aspects  of  community  life  as  well. 
Discussing  Negro  participation  in  the  city's 
consensus  of  power,  he  refiected,  "Where 
else  could  you  arrange  to  meet  with  people 
like  Joe  Hudson  [head  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
after  Macy's  the  country's  biggest  depart- 
ment store]  or  the  head  of  the  Detroit  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  or  the  personnel  director  of 
General  Motors  on  3  or  4  hours'  notice?" 

Now  that  it  Is  represented,  the  Negro  com- 
munity intends  to  play  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant role  In  the  life  of  the  city.  For  as 
long  as  most  white  people  can  remember, 
Negroes  have  had  access  to  Detroit's  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  other  public  accommoda- 
tions without  Incident.    But  It  Is  only  since 
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the  days  of  World  War  11  that  the  Negro 
has  been  able  fully  to  share  In  the  prosperity 
of  the  auto  industry,  largely  as  a  result  of 
UAW  Insistence  that  all  production  Jobs  in 
the  plants  be  open  to  Negroes  at  pay  equal 
to  that  of  whites.  So  the  Negroes  have  begun 
to  move  out  of  their  once  clearly  defined 
ghettos  Into  the  middle-class  white  neigh- 
borhoods that  increasing  numbers  of 
them  can  afford.  Often  their  way  has  been 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  resistance.  Many 
neighborhoods  were  finally  yielded  up  to 
them  completely  by  whites,  who  fled  to  the 
suburbs.  Other  sections,  though.  Including 
some  choice  ones,  have  arrived  at  and  main- 
tained a  fairly  stable  Integrated  composition. 
Negroes  in  Detroit  have  deep  roots  in  the 
community,  compared  with  the  more  tran- 
sient populations  of  Negro  ghettos  in  Har- 
lem and  elsewhere  in  the  North.  Homeown- 
ershlp  is  high;  roughly  65,000  families — more 
than  40  percent  of  the  Negro  population — 
own  their  own  houses.  Negroes  are  sufB- 
ciently  well  organized  socially  and  politically 
to  have  elected  a  member  to  the  Detroit  Com- 
mon Council  in  a  citywlde  election.  They 
have  also  lected  3  local  Judges,  10  State  leg- 
islators, and  2  Congressmen  (Michigan's  is 
the  only  congressional  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington with  2  Negroes) .  Federal  District 
Judge  Wade  H.  McCree.  Jr.,  Is  a  Negro  who, 
before  his  Federal  appointment,  sat  as  a 
county  circuit  Judge.  Mayor  Cavanagh's  first 
appointment  went  to  a  Negro,  Alfred  Pelham, 
a  fiscal  expert  on  the  staff  of  Wayne  State 
University. 

HANDS   ACROSS  THE  BARGAINING  TABLE 

Detroit's  achievements  reach  beyond  the 
Inclusion  on  decent  terms  of  the  Negro  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  The  consenstis  has 
also  established  a  profitable  stability  in  the 
community's  industrial  relations.  Virulent 
labor  hating  is  now  considered  bad  taste 
and — In  view  of  the  UAW's  pervasive  social 
and  political  power — bad  tactics  as  well.  De- 
spite harsh  pronouncements  from  both  sides 
during  contract  negotiations,  once  bitterly 
fought  wars  have  now  become  hard-played 
games  for  high  stakes  at  the  bargaining  table, 
with  the  limits  worked  out  in  advance  by 
technicians,  UAW  Vice  President  Leonard 
Woodcock  thinks  this  development  took 
much  impetus  from  contract  negotiations  In 
the  1940's  between  the  imion's  President 
Walter  Reuther  and  the  late  Charles  E.  Wll- 
Bon  of  General  Motors.  It  produced  what 
Woodcock  terms  "a  close  personal  relation- 
ship between  two  prime  antagonists"  that 
may  have  dissipated  tensions  throughout  the 
community. 

Partly  as  a  result,  labor  relations  In  the 
community  are.  In  the  words  of  a  Ford 
spokesman,  "more  mature"  than  elsewhere. 
Therefore  the  trend  of  the  Industry  to  locate 
new  installations  far  away  from  Detroit  has 
begun  to  reverse.  Ford  has  decided  to  put  a 
big  new  stamping  plant  near  Detroit  Instead 
of  In  the  Cleveland  area,  where  that  kind  of 
work  traditionally  goes.  Last  year  General 
Motors  began  a  $100  million  expansion  pro- 
gram In  the  Detroit  area.  Other  auto  mak- 
ers and  suppliers  are  also  Increasing  opera- 
tions there. 

AWARD-WINNING  BOMBSITE 

Urban  renewal  came  relatively  late  to  De- 
troit, but  when  it  arrived  there  was  no  stop- 
ping the  bulldozers.  A  broad  belt  encircling 
the  downtown  area  and  extending  east,  north, 
and  west  is  In  a  constant  state  of  flux  as  old 
buildings  are  vacated,  then  demolished,  grad- 
ually to  be  replaced  by  new  apartments, 
townhouses,  hotels,  motels,  and  small  plants, 
and  office  bxilldlngs.  Eventually,  according  to 
plans  that  go  back  a  decade  or  more,  the  en- 
tire blighted  core  of  the  city  will  be  a  vast 
panoply  of  new  middle-class  housing,  hospi- 
tals, museiuns,  parks,  schools,  as  well  as  civic, 
cultural,  and  commercial  structures.  This 
spring  Detroit's  master  plan  won  the  Amer- 


ican Institute  of  Architects'  first  citation  for 
excellence  in  commvmity  architecture.  At 
present,  though,  the  area  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  Berlin  after  World  War  n  than  It 
does  to  the  plan.  Detroit's  timetable  of  ac- 
complishment is  still  some  distance  behind 
that  of  cities  like  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
But  City  Planning  Director  Charles  Blessing 
takes  the  cheerful  view  that  Detroit's  tardi- 
ness "gives  us  a  chance  to  avoid  their  mis- 
takes." 

The  new  synthesis  also  finds  an  expression 
in  Detroit's  zeal  for  things  cultural.  The  city 
that  once  symbolized  a  cultural  wasteland 
Is  building  two  new  wings  on  its  art  musuem, 
which  Is  making  some  fine  new  acquisitions. 
The  city  also  boasts  a  symphony  orchestra 
whose  deficit  Is  made  up  largely  by  annual 
contributions  from  almost  every  major  cor- 
poration in  the  city.  After  years  of  flying 
Ignomlnlously  to  Cleveland  to  see  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Co.,  Detroit's  opera  lovers  can 
now  see  the  Met  at  home  for  a  week  each 
spring.  Through  two  of  the  city's  legitimate 
theaters  have  been  converted  to  Cinerama 
movies,  the  surviving  Fisher  Theater — a 
handsome  converted  movie  house — has  been 
running  52  weeks  a  year,  showing  pre-Broad- 
way  tryouts  and  post-Broadway  road  shows. 
And  a  semiprofesslonal  university  repertory 
theater  has  Just  completed  5  months  of 
creditable  productions  of  Shakespeare. 
Brecht,  Sophocles,  and  Moll6re  before  big 
audiences. 

HOW  DEEP  IS  A  CONSENSUS? 

But  the  good  Intentions  of  Walter  Reuther 
and  the  others  who  constitute  the  consensus 
have  not  yet  bitten  deep  into  the  tangle  of 
Detrolts'  problems  and  tensions.  Some  60 
years  ago  the  almost  accidental  location  of 
the  automobile  industry  In  Detroit  destroyed 
the  homogeneous,  mld-Amerlcan  town  that 
had  grown  up  In  the  19th  century  on  the 
burned-out  ruins  of  a  French  trading  post. 
About  all  that  is  left  of  the  French  are  street 
names  like  Gratiot,  St.  Antolne.  Beaublen, 
Riopelle,  and  Dequlndre.  which  Detroit  pro- 
nounces In  ways  that  no  Frenchman  would 
recognize.  The  old  families  with  money  from 
lake  shipping,  upstate  lumbering,  and  pre- 
auto  manufacturing  mostly  took  refuge  in 
Grosse  Polnte  or  farther  away  from  the  big, 
brutal  auto  factories  and  their  laborers. 
When  Henry  Ford  offered  $5  a  day  In  1914. 
immigrants  flooded  into  the  city.  Irish, 
Italians,  Poles.  Belgians,  Hungarians,  Maltese, 
Armenians,  Jews.  Lebanese,  and  French 
Canadians  as  well  as  Negroes  and  white 
southerners  swelled  the  ranks.  It  was  once 
said  that  Detroit  and  the  politically  separate 
enclave  of  Hamtramck  had  more  Poles  than 
any  city  but  Warsaw,  and  more  Belgians  than 
any  city  outside  of  Belgium. 

"The  three  biggest  groups — Poles,  Negroes, 
and  white  southerners — have  been  the  source 
of  much  of  the  city's  racial  tension.  White 
southerners,  even  within  the  liberalizing 
atmosphere  of  the  UAW,  excluded  Negroes 
from  office  in  local  unions  that  they  con- 
trolled. The  Poles,  discontented  with  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  being  low  on  the  social 
scale,  often  found  outlets  for  their  hostilities 
in  their  attitude  toward  Negroes. 

Negroes  had  an  inordinately  difficult  time 
In  Detroit's  earlier  years.  The  first  major 
Immigration  of  Negroes  was  sponsored  by 
Henry  Ford  in  the  1920's.  In  the  hope  that 
they  would  remain  loyal  to  him  despite  early 
union-organizing  drives.  Ford's  Negroes 
were  decently  taken  care  of  in  the  model 
town  call  Inkster  that  he  built  for  them, 
and  though  they  generally  got  the  bottom 
Jobs  as  sweepers  and  foundry  workers,  some 
were  permitted  to  work  their  way  into 
skilled  Jobs — almost  the  only  Negroes  In  the 
industry  to  hold  them  until  fairly  recently. 
True  to  old  Henry,  they  were  among  the 
last  holdouts  against  the  union — thus 
heightening  anti-Negro  feeling  In  Detroit 
In  the  early  1940'8. 


A    REFUGE   IN    THE   SUBURBS 


While  the  Negroes  were  still  In  their 
ghettos,  the  managers  of  the  auto  com- 
panies moved  away  from  the  grime  and  tur- 
moil Into  the  refined  homogeneity  of  the 
suburbs,  first  Grosse  Polnte,  and  later  Bir- 
mingham and  Bloomfield  Hills.  In  keeping 
with  the  old  tradition  of  putting  the  office 
In  front  of  the  factory.  Ford's  headquarters 
remained  near  the  Rouge  plant  in  Dearborn, 
Just  across  the  western  city  limit  of  Detroit, 
and  Chrysler's  has  stayed  at  the  plant  in 
Highland  Park,  another  Independent  en- 
clave surrounded  by  the  city.  GM  set  its 
corporate  offices  apart  from  its  factories,  but 
It  chose  a  site  about  3  miles  north  of  down- 
town. With  their  homes  in  the  suburbs 
and  their  offices  separated  from  the  main- 
stream of  urban  life.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  the  Industry's  leaders  should  lose  al- 
most all  contact  with  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  moral  and  psychological  entity  of 
Detroit. 

The  loss  to  the  city  was  severe.  It  had 
to  function  without  benefit  of  the  consid- 
erable talents  of  the  managers  of  three  of 
the  top  six  Industrial  corporations  In  the 
United  States.  Without  their  headquarters 
buildings,  and  without  the  presence  of  their 
major  suppliers,  Detroit's  downtown  ceased 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  became  In- 
stead a  symbol  of  cultural  voids,  and  civic 
deficiencies:  crowded  yet  somehow  empty, 
too. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  marked  the  start 
of  another  costly  exodus  from  Detroit.  Ne- 
groes with  a  little  money  in  the  bank  began 
making  tentative  inroads  into  better  neigh- 
borhoods. In  their  turn,  many  more  white 
families,  including  a  lot  of  production  work- 
ers with  wartime  savings,  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers Into  Dearborn  and  a  string  of  new  sub- 
urbs. Facilitating  the  emigration  were  the 
city's  first  two  freeways,  which  served  as 
funnels  to  the  new  areas.  Between  1950 
and  1960  the  city's  population  fell  by  nearly 
200,000,  while  the  metropolitan  area  gained 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Housing 
vacancies  within  the  city  limits  climbed, 
since  it  became  possible  to  live  almost  any- 
where in  the  suburbs  and  drive  to  work  in 
a  half  hour. 

THE    LONG   VOYAGE    HOME 

Driving  through  a  city  is  not  like  belong- 
ing to  It.  Today  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
northwestern  suburb  of  Southfleld,  for  ex- 
ample, can  get  to  and  from  his  downtown  of- 
fice without  seeing  either  the  city's  few  beau- 
ties or  Its  considerable  troubles.  Leaving 
his  office,  he  may  walk  a  block  or  two  to  his 
car.  A  drive  of  another  few  blocks  will  carry 
him  onto  the  John  C.  Lodge  Freeway,  a  de- 
pressed highway  that  runs  north  and  then 
northwest  through  Southfleld.  Visible,  but 
probably  unnoticed,  are  the  rooftops  of  some 
high-rise  buildings  in  a  housing  develop- 
ment. If  he  Is  driving  during  the  rush  hour, 
he  will  run  into  bumper-to-bumper  traffic — 
giving  him  a  moment  to  read  a  garish  sign's 
assurance  that  "gas  is  best."  As  he  ap- 
proaches the  spectacular  intersection  with 
the  east-west  Edsel  Ford  Freeway,  he  will 
learn  about  a  television  program  from  its 
tire-company  sponsor,  and  if  he  Is  stuck 
long  enough,  the  sign  will  change  and  urge 
him  to  "keep  Detroit  beautiful."  Another 
short  stretch  and  he  will  obseiTe  the  neon 
legend,  "General  Motors,"  atop  a  many-cor- 
nered, 15-story  building.  The  golden  spire 
of  the  Fisher  Building  rises  across  the  street. 
A  billboard  pitches  the  advantages  of  a  Ford. 
The  traffic  will  move  a  little  faster — and  he 
may  go  swiftly  by  a  sign  inquiring  If  he 
wouldn't  really  rather  have  a  Buick?  The 
next  thing  he  is  apt  to  recognize,  after  he  Is 
permitted  to  Increase  his  speed  to  70,  from  55, 
Is  the  sign  heralding  the  Southfield  exit. 

Much  of  the  city  thus  goes  unseen. 
Drivers  rarely  observe  the  Detroit  River,  with 
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its  heavy  freight  traffic,  which  forms  the 
hypotenuse  of  the  rough,  lixmpy  140-square- 
mlle  triangle  that  defines  the  city  of  Detroit. 
The  area  suffers  from  remarkably  flat  topog- 
raphy, making  the  occasional  towers  and  the 
factory  and  power-station  smokestacks,  by 
sheer  contrast,  significant  landmarks.  Most 
factories,  houses,  and  the  string  of  small 
buildings  for  Insurance  offices,  manufac- 
turers' agents,  restaurants,  builders,  plumb- 
ers, and  real  estate  brokers  are  one-  or  two- 
story  structures  that  hug  the  flat  terrain. 

At  the  point  on  Lake  St.  Clair  where 
Wayne  County  begins  sits  a  huge  gray-stone 
mansion.  But  it  turns  out  to  be  only  the 
gatehouse  of  the  Edsel  Ford  estate.  Beyond 
It,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  Just  outside 
the  city  limits,  lie  the  affluent  lands:  the 
communities  that  make  up  Grosse  Pointe. 
Jade  lawns  measured  in  acres  still  front  some 
of  the  great  old  houses,  but  much  of  the 
land  has  been  sold  off  for  bright  new  housing 
for  bright  young  middle  management.  On 
the  lakefront  the  shore  gives  way  to  yacht 
clubs  and  then  to  the  great  Iron-fenced 
estates. 

A    MANSE   ALONG  THE   RIVER 

Just  across  the  city  line  another  world  be- 
gins. There  seedy  stores  and  old  lower- 
middle-class  houses  lead  to  the  big  Chrysler- 
Jefferson  plant.  Along  the  river  now,  old 
mansions  have  become  funeral  homes,  new 
and  old  high-rise  apartments  promise 
splendid  river  views,  and  a  gate  and  drive 
lead  to  solidarity  house,  the  modern,  air- 
conditioned  headquarters  of  the  UAW. 
Across  a  bridge  lies  Belle  Isle,  the  Island  park 
with  a  network  of  canals  for  canoeing,  a  zoo. 
a  marine  museum,  delicate  willows,  a  caril- 
lon tower,  refreshment  stands,  bridle  paths, 
and  hundreds  of  places  for  small  boys 
to  fish  and  catch  nothing.  Once  the  goal  of 
thousands  of  families  on  nights  too  hot  to 
sleep,  the  park  was  also  the  scene  of  Incidents 
that  precipitated  the  1943  riots.  Now  largely 
the  province  of  the  Negro  community,  Belle 
Isle  has  been  called  a  "safety  valve"  against 
the  pressures  of  a  long,  hot  summer. 

With  its  history  so  checkered  and  Its  social 
cleavages  so  deep,  Detroit  cannot  easily  be 
remade.  But  the  historic  aloofness  of  the 
auto  industry  from  the  city  proper  Is  clearly 
giving  way  to  at  least  limited  involvement. 
"In  the  past,"  concedes  Allen  Merrell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce and  Ford  Motors'  vice  president  for 
civic  and  governmental  affairs,  "the  Industry 
was  a  little  negative  concerning  city  prob- 
lems." In  the  last  decade,  however.  Henry 
Ford  II  and  Ford  executives  like  Merrell.  im- 
proving on  old  Henry's  image,  have  Joined 
actively  in  civic  affairs.  At  Chrysler,  the 
city's  largest  private  employer  and  biggest 
taxpayer,  the  management  that  took  over  in 
1961  has  Increased  substantially  Its  employ- 
ment and  promotion  of  Negroes,  "probably 
doing  more  than  all  the  demonstrations  have 
accomplished."  says  one  observer.  President 
Lynn  Townsend  now  sits  on  several  cultural 
and  civic  boards. 

But  for  the  most  part  auto-industry  par- 
ticipation In  the  life  of  the  city  consists  of 
contributions  of  money  and  names  rather 
than  aggressive  leadership.  General  Motors, 
says  a  spokesman,  takes  this  passive  atti- 
tude: "We  sell  cars  all  over  the  country,  and 
we  get  requests  for  contributions  from  all 
over.  If  there's  broad  support  for  something 
In  Detroit,  we'll  probably  go  along.  The  first 
thing  we  ask  Is  what  are  Ford  and  Chrysler 
doing?"  Even  so.  the  corporation's  sheer 
weight  makes  it  a  kind  of  leader  In  fund 
drives.  "When  General  Motors  is  for  some- 
thing, It  tends  to  have  great  Influence."  says 
an  executive  of  another  auto  company. 
"There's  a  formula  of  relationships  between 
General  Motors  and  the  others,  and  the 
banks  follow.  The  National  Bank  of  Detroit 
is  GM's  bank.  If  the  corporation  supports 
something,  the  National  Bank   supports  it. 


and  this  lines  up  the  other  banks."  Rank 
counts,  too,  he  says.  "If  the  chairman  of 
the  drive  is  chairman  or  president  of  one  of 
the  auto  companies,  you'd  better  contribute. 
If  he's  Just  a  vice  president,  then  it  would  be 
nice  but  not  necessary.  Lower  than  that,  a 
contribution  is  strictly  optional." 

Most  active  of  all  the  auto  companies  in 
Detroit's  civic  affairs  has  been  American  Mo- 
tors. Before  George  Romney  moved  from 
the  company's  presidency  Into  active  poll- 
tics,  he  helped  organize  Citizens  for  Michi- 
gan to  ball  the  State  out  of  a  major  fiscal 
crisis.  He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  Detroit's  school  problems,  and  was 
prominent  at  the  convention  that  wrote  a 
new  State  constitution.  The  climate  for 
Romney's  move  from  business  to  politics  was 
largely  created  by  American  Motors'  vice 
president,  Edward  Cushman.  A  former 
Wayne  State  University  professor,  Cushman 
moves  freely  In  political,  academic,  and  even 
labor  union  circles;  he  Is  the  rare  auto  execu- 
tive with  social  consciousness  that  goes  be- 
yond the  usual  formal  manifestations  of  cor- 
porate good  citizenship.  He  concedes  that 
the  auto  industry's  commitment  has  been 
less  venturesome  than  It  might  be  in  view 
of  Detroit's  problems.  As  an  Instance,  he 
cites  company  contributions  to  Junior 
Achievement,  Inc.,  the  teenage  business  or- 
ganization. Though  he  grants  its  value  for 
training  middle-class  youth,  he  feels  that 
the  organization  "is  not  necessarily  the  best 
place  to  put  your  money,  considering  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  kids  in  this 
town." 

NAILS  CAN  WORK  LOOSE 

In  view  of  Detroit's  volatile  past,  no  pres- 
ent accomplishments  can  be  thought  of  as 
nailed  in  place  forever.  Even  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  consensus — the  progress 
In  racial  integration — is  not  secure.  Last 
year  William  Patrick,  the  city's  first  Negro 
councilman  in  modern  times,  resigned  from 
the  council  to  take  a  Job  with  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  His  official  reason  was  that 
the  offer  was  too  good  to  pass  up.  Some  ob- 
servers, however,  conjecture  that  Patrick  had 
become  the  bearer  of  most  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity's grievances  to  city  hall,  and  it  be- 
came too  much  of  a  load.  The  special  elec- 
tion to  replace  him  pitted  a  Negro  against 
a  white  lawyer  named  Thomas  Poindexter, 
who  ran  with  the  support  of  a  coalition  of 
homeowners'  organizations  in  the  city's  prin- 
cipal white  neighborhoods.  Poindexter  won 
easily  on  a  moderately  racist  platform.  He 
now  purports  to  "represent  the  white  people 
of  the  city." 

The  expensive  suburbs  still  resist  Negro 
Incursions.  Grosse  Polnte  was  once  brlefiy 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  Negro  home- 
owner; Its  attitude,  generously  Interpreted, 
was  resigned,  and  the  community  was  per- 
ceptibly relieved  when  the  Negro  family  never 
came.  Other  white  neighborhoods  can  be 
openly  violent  when  Negroes  arrive.  In  Dear- 
born, a  city  of  over  100,000 — only  144  of 
whom  were  nonwhite  In  1960 — a  group  of 
citizens  brutally  attacked  2  Negroes  moving 
furniture  from  a  van  Into  a  house,  to  dis- 
cover later  that  the  Negroes  were  movers 
employed  by  the  new  white  occupant  of  the 
house. 

The  Negro  community  is  pleased  with  the 
attempts  of  Mayor  Cavanagh  and  his  first 
police  commissioner,  a  former  UAW  official 
and  State  supreme  court  Justice  named 
George  Edwards,  to  Improve  the  attitudes  of 
Detroit's  police  toward  Negroes.  But  lots  of 
people  who  remember  the  past  are  keeping 
their  flngers  crossed.  One  Negro  recently 
said,  "Some  hotheaded  white  cop  this  sum- 
mer can  undo  everything."  Cavanagh  ad- 
mits that,  but  he  Is  also  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  the  relations  between  the  police 
and  the  Negroes  cannot  be  corrected  by  a  few 
pep  talks,  or  a  few  promotions  among  the 
handful  of  Negroes  on  the  force.    Improve- 


ment will  require  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  number  of  Negroes  on  the  force — now 
only  about  3  percent,  in  a  city  where  Negroes 
make  up  more  than  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Unemployment  among  young  Negroes  also 
presents  the  consensus  with  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge. In  March  1965,  Detroit's  total 
recorded  unemployment  stood  at  the  very 
low  figure  of  45,000 — only  3.1  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  But  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  adds  the  qualification 
that  it  has  no  meaningful  figure  on  Negro 
high  school  dropouts  who  never  find  work 
and  who  Inevitably  become  alienated  from 
the  community,  even  the  Negro  community. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  shows  up  In 
a  personal  survey  conducted  by  Federal 
Judge  Wade  McCree.  Considering  only  the 
top  20  percent  of  the  graduating  class  of  a 
high  school  in  a  Negro  neighborhood,  McCree 
found  that  a  mere  41  graduates  located  Jobs 
or  went  on  to  college  or  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  rest  of  the  top  bracket — 51  high  school 
graduates — could  find  nothing  to  do.  The 
remaining  80  percent  almost  certainly  fared 
worse. 

Thousands  of  young  Negroes  therefore 
pour  into  the  city's  streets  each  year.  To  do 
something  for  a  few  of  them,  Joe  Ross,  of 
Federal  Department  Stores,  ran  an  experi- 
ment in  his  organization  for  16  youths 
Judged  unemployable  by  a  standard  test. 
Ross'  staff,  working  with  Federal  and  city 
funds,  developed  them  all  into  better-than- 
average  workers,  at  $1,000  a  head,  compared 
with  the  great  financial  and  social  cost  of 
the  unemployed.  But  too  many  other  un- 
employed young  people  are  disregarded. 
Some  Detroiters.  however,  hope  the  con- 
science of  the  consensus  may  soon  lead  to 
action.  William  Day,  president  of  the  tele- 
phone company  and  a  most  active  partici- 
pant in  the  power  structure,  replied  to  a 
question  about  what  was  being  done  by  say- 
ing "Nothing."  And  when  asked  how  it 
would  all  turn  out,  he  replied  with  what 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  the  new  Detroit: 
"One  of  these  days,  Jerry  Cavanagh  will  get 
a  few  guys  together  and  come  up  with  a 
program." 

A    CARPET    MERCHANT'S    AVOCATION 

With  youth  of  a  different  sort,  however, 
Detroit  and  Cavanagh  have  had  their  suc- 
cesses. For  Detroit  can  still  attract  young 
blood,  even  though  so  many  of  the  auto 
Industry's  people  are  removed  from  the  heart 
of  the  city's  life.  When  Mayor  Cavanagh 
sought  a  man  to  head  the  city's  arts  com- 
mission, ruling  body  of  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts,  he  found  a  young  carpet  merchant 
and  real  estate  promoter  named  Lawrence 
Fleischman.  Flelschman's  distinguished  col- 
lection of  American  art  and  his  role  as  a 
founder'"*of  Detroit's  Archives  of  American 
Art  (a  national  collection  of  art  documents) 
gave  him  adequate  credentials.  But  as  the 
son  of  a  Russian-Jewish  immigrant  he  hardly 
seemed  the  man  to  take  over  the  museum, 
which  long  had  been  the  unquestioned 
province  of  the  Grosse  Pointe  elite.  Though 
Fleischman  has  his  critics,  he  has  managed 
to  win  support  from  the  old  guard,  and  to 
broaden  popular  participation  In  museum 
activity.  When  the  institute's  south  wing 
opens  next  year  it  will  house,  among  other 
acquisitions,  a  gallery  of  African  art  financed 
largely  by  Detroit  Negroes. 

Donald  H.  Parsons  Is  a  different  kind  of 
Immigrant  to  the  city.  When  he  came  out 
of  law  school  10  years  ago  and  looked  around 
for  an  easy  place  to  make  a  lot  of  money, 
he  picked  Detroit,  because  he  felt  that  a 
bright  young  man  would  show  up  well  In 
Its  stodgy  environment.  After  a  few  years 
of  law  practice,  he  discovered  a  rich  mine 
of  untapped  capital:  the  savings  and  option 
profits  of  the  young,  middle-level  auto  ex- 
ecutives.     With   the   financial   support    of 
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about  100  of  these  young  managers,  he  ac- 
quired a  string  of  small  banks  and  last  year, 
In  a  brilliantly  executed  tender-and-proxy 
fight,  the  group  took  over  the  moribund 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  fourth-largest 
bank  In  Detroit,  with  $600  million  In  assets. 
This  year  Parsons — who  Is  Just  35 — and  hla 
partners,  most  of  whom  are  not  much  older, 
are  taking  over  American  Metal  Products 
Co.,  a  venerable  auto-parts  manufacturer, 
and  he  Is  stire  there  are  many  other  com- 
panies ripe  for  the  picking. 

Three  miles  north  of  Parsons'  bank  stand 
three  old  houses  linked  together  by  rickety 
outdoor  staircases  and  a  sign  reading  "Hlts- 
vllle,  U.S.A."  Behind  this  unprepossessing 
facade.  Berry  Gordy,  Jr.,  runs  the  company 
that  is  the  Nation's  second-largest  producer 
of  popular  single  records.  Nobody  outside 
his  family  knows  for  sure  how  much  money 
Motown  Record  Corp.  is  making.  But  In- 
dustry estimates  for  its  gross  sales  in  1965 
run  as  high  as  $15  million,  and  the  profits 
of  a  successful  company  in  this  field  can  be 
extremely  high.  The  35-year-old  son  of  a 
Negro  plastering  contractor,  Gordy  has 
created  a  company  aimed  almost  entirely  at 
the  teenage  market.  Few  adults  have  ever 
heard  of  the  Supremes,  three  girls  who  sing, 
but  after  the  Beatles  they  are  among  the 
hottest  properties  in  the  Industry.  And  the 
foremost  bright  youn^  man  In  town,  of 
course,  is  Jerry  Cavanagh. 

THE    DANGER    OF   BUOYANCY 

Cavanagh  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him 
in  urban  redevelopment.  The  breakneck 
pace  of  the  demolition  phase  of  Detroit's 
urban  redevelopment  has  frequently  dis- 
placed families  and  Idled  land  long  before 
capital  and  developers'  commitments  were 
assured.  For  the  city's  first  postwar  re- 
newal program — to  replace  a  dismal  slum 
along  Gratiot  Avenue  just  east  of  downtown 
with  low-rent  housing — the  first  of  the  old 
dwellings  was  vacated  in  1950.  But  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  lawsuits,  a  lot  of  be- 
hind-the-scenes politicking,  and  several 
changes  of  concept,  plans,  and  developers, 
the  land  was  left  vacant  for  years.  In  1954 
a  citizens'  committee  proded  into  existence 
by  Walter  Reuther  finally  began  untangling 
the  mess.  Even  so,  it  was  not  until  1958 
that  the  first  tenants  moved  into  the  new 
buildlncrs,  and  it  required  several  years  more 
to  fill  these  first  structures,  by  then  medlum- 
and  high-rent  units.  Other  redevelopment 
programs  have  also  encountered  troubles: 
The  riverfront  civic  center,  begun  in  the 
1950'8.  cost  the  local  government  and  phil- 
anthropic organizations  over  $100  million, 
but  was  expected  to  attract  vast  private  In- 
vestment to  the  riverfront.  A  decade  later 
the  only  Important  private  additions  to  the 
civic  center  area  are  the  Pontchartrain 
Hotel,  which  required  a  big  loan  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  handsome 
office  tower  of  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas 
Co. 

Despite  these  painful  experiences,  the  city 
continues  to  lay  grandiose  plans  and  to  clear 
land  for  them  with  only  a  casual  regard  for 
their  economic  feasibility.  The  west  edge 
of  downtown,  now  a  desolate  plain,  was 
cleared  to  make  way  for  something  called 
International  Village.  A  kind  of  adult  Dis- 
neyland, the  project  was  to  have  housed  the 
city's  foreign  restaurants,  quaint  shops,  art 
galleries,  nightclubs,  and  sidewalk  cafes.  A 
group  of  the  city's  leading  citizens  lent  their 
names  to  the  project,  and  provided  enough 
front  money  to  land  a  sizable  loan  from  the 
Federal  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
But  this  spring  the  promoters  finally  gave 
up,  because  they  could  not  locate  either  the 
tenants  or  the  private  capital  the  project 
required. 

The  city's  plans  for  redevelopment  are 
based  on  the  theory  that  people  have  avoided 
downtown  Detroit  because  there  has  been 
nothing  much   there   besides  Hudson's  and 


the  city's  two  first-rate  restaurants.  If  the 
conununlty  Invests  In  downtown  culture,  en- 
tertainment, and  apartments — so  runs  the 
rationale — its  citizens  will  move  back  Into 
town.  For  proof,  the  planners  point  to  the 
fact  that  more  than  20  percent  of  the  tenants 
In  the  Gratiot  redevelopment  area  came  back 
from  the  suburbs.  In  the  end  the  theory 
may  prove  sound,  but  it  has  not  yet  managed 
to  capture  the  imagination  of  Detroit's  con- 
servative bankers.  And  without  them,  De- 
troit may  never  get  a  magnetic,  new  down- 
town. 

LOOK    WHO    DIPS    PORK    FROM    THE    BARREL 

To  help  the  city's  poor,  Mayor  Cavanagh 
has  launched  an  antipoverty  campaign.  De- 
troit got  the  first  major  grant  under  the 
Federal  Antipoverty  Act,  and  the  mayor  cre- 
ated his  TAP  (total  action  against  poverty) 
program  with  It.  Some  people  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  power  of  this  program  to 
penetrate  through  the  bureaucracy  and  reach 
the  poor.  But  Cavanagh's  skill  at  getting 
Federal  money  for  such  piirposes  is  praised 
by  some  surprising  people  In  Detroit.  The 
city's  traditional  spokesmen  against  Federal 
aid  seem  to  be  giving  this  effort  of  Cava- 
nagh's their  blessing.  Allen  Merrell  of  Ford 
says,  "The  money  is  there,  and  we  might  as 
well  bring  some  of  It  back  to  Detroit." 
Another  auto  executive  goes  even  further: 
"Without  Government  renewal  programs,  we 
could  never  afford  to  put  together  big 
enough  plantsltes  In  the  city." 

Besides  looking  to  Washington,  Cavanagh 
Is  also  engaged  in  some  realistic  assessments 
of  what  Detroit  can  do  for  itself.  The  May- 
or's Committee  on  Economic  Growth  Is  at 
work  on  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  city  fiscal 
resources  and  requirements.  Its  chairman. 
Walker  L.  Cisler.  board  chairman  of  Detroit 
Edison,  has  an  International  reputation  dat- 
ing from  1944,  when  he  brought  public  utili- 
ties Into  Paris  with  the  first  Allied  troops. 
Since  coming  to  Detroit  in  1945,  Cisler  has 
served  In  Just  about  every  civic  organiza- 
tion from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  art 
musuem  to  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Equal 
Opportunity.  "Things  are  accomplished  by 
means  of  money."  Cisler  bluntly  states,  and 
the  mayor's  committee  will  not  be  permitted 
to  forget  that.  The  group's  first  project  is 
an  inventory  of  city  finances  under  the  di- 
rection of  former  City  Controller  Alfred  Pel- 
ham.  Cisler  hopes  that  this  will  "stimulate 
the  board  of  commerce  to  do  more  to  encoxu:- 
age  support  of  city  programs." 

THE  SUPPORT  FROM  ODD  QUARTERS 

Conservative  business  executives  like  Cisler 
have  given  strong  backing  to  liberal  Demo- 
crat Cavanagh  because  they  feel  the  Image 
of  the  city  he  projects  Is  good  for  business. 
Last  February,  Cisler,  Allen  Merrell,  and 
Walter  Reuther,  among  others.  Jointly  spon- 
sored a  $50-a-plate  dinner  for  the  mayor. 
The  banquet  hall  held  Just  about  every  Im- 
portant figure  In  the  city.  Including  most  of 
those  who  had  opposed  Cavanagh  In  1961. 
Since  then  the  mayor  has  cut  real  estate 
taxes  slightly,  and  succe<!sfully  backed  a 
statewide  exemption  of  tools,  dies.  Jigs,  and 
fixtures  from  property  taxes.  These  factors 
helped  Chrysler  decide  to  locate  Its  new 
foundry  within  the  city  limits.  Cavanagh 
has  also  wiped  out  the  deficit  he  Inherited 
by  instituting  a  city  Income  tax.  At  least 
two  other  companies  besides  Chrysler  have 
decided  to  move  some  of  their  operations 
Into  the  city.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  real 
estate  assessments  have  begun  to  rise  after 
an  almost  continuous  decline  over  the  past 
decade. 

The  affection  of  Detroit's  business  com- 
munity for  the  mayor,  caused  by  such  emi- 
nently practical  considerations,  is  clearly 
stated.  Allen  Merrell  reflects  the  mood  of 
Detroit  businessmen  when  he  says  that  Cav- 
anagh Is  "the  best  thing  Detroit  has  had  for 
many  years." 


DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  realize  that  since  World  War 
II  proposals  that  sought  to  designate 
cemeteries  as  national  cemeteries  have 
been  in  opposition  to  Executive  policy. 
During  the  past  20  years  there  have  been 
20  to  50  such  proposals  introduced  in 
Congress  each  year,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, these  requests  have  been  refused. 
I  feel,  however,  that  I  have  a  very  worthy 
proposal  and  one  which,  because  of  its 
unusual  nature,  does  deserve  the  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  Congress.  To- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  asks 
that  the  cemetei-y  located  at  the  Fort 
Bayard  Veterans'  Hospital  be  designated 
as  a  national  cemetery. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  or- 
dered the  closing  of  the  hospital  effec- 
tive August  31.  Adjacent  to  the  hospital 
Is  a  cemetery  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  early  days  when  the  Army 
established  Fort  Bayard  in  August  of 
1866.  Soldiers  and  veterans  now  in- 
terred in  this  cemetery  cover  a  large  span 
of  years  and  reflect  many  different  phases 
of  our  history.  With  the  closing  of  the 
hospital,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  present  area  comprising  this  ceme- 
tery. With  this  assumption,  however, 
they  have  ordered  that  no  further  burials 
be  made. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  16.2  acres 
of  land  in  the  cemetery.  Boundaries  for 
the  cemetery  are  yet  to  be  established  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
property  was  originally  public  domain;  it 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Army,  then 
transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Facilities  to  be  included  in  the 
cemetery,  as  designated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  are  the  rights  for  20,000 
gallons  of  water,  a  structure  for  equip- 
ment and  ofiBces,  and  an  approach  road. 
In  the  present  cemetery  there  are  1,600 
graves,  with  space  for  an  additional  1,400 
burials.  Since  the  cemetery  is  adjacent 
to  Federal  forest  lands,  once  the  facility 
was  declared  a  national  cemetery  100 
additional  acres  could  be  acquired  from 
the  Park  Service. 

There  are  other  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered, including  the  geographical  place- 
ment of  the  present  cemetery.  No  na- 
tional cemetery  is  readily  available  for 
veterans'  burials  in  the  vicinity.  To 
designate  this  as  a  national  cemetery, 
therefore,  would  be  a  great  service  to  the 
veterans  of  this  area.  The  entire  south- 
western portion  of  New  Mexico,  as  well 
as  the  eastern  portion  of  Arizona,  would 
be  served  by  such  a  facility. 

As  most  of  you  know,  there  was  great 
controversy  over  the  closing  of  this  hos- 
pital. Since  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  closing  will  be  accomplished,  how- 
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ever,  the  designation  of  this  cemetery  at 
Fort  Bayard  to  a  national  cemetery  would 
be  a  noble  gesture  as  well  as  an  act  of 
immeasurable  service  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  pass 
this  legislation  which  would  designate 
the  establishment  of  Fort  Bayard  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


CELEBREZZE   NAMED  TO   FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIP 


I^.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  lUuiols  LMr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  r,  narks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  named  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze  for  a  Federal  appellate 
judgeship,  and  I,  along  with  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation,  share 
both  the  President's  "feeling  of  pride" 
and  "reluctance  in  seeing  him  depart 
from  the  Department  he  has  guided  so 
skillfully." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  for  the  out- 
standing contribution  that  Mr.  Cele- 
brezze has  made  to  American  education 
and  health  by  his  guidance  of  this  Im- 
portant Department  with  dedication, 
foresight,  and  single-minded  purpose. 

Mr.  Celebrezze  typifies  the  contribu- 
tions that  immigrants  have  made  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Men  of  his 
stature  represent  the  continuation  of  the 
American  legion — a  legion  which  inspired 
this  young  Italian  immigrant  of  Italian 
birth  to  reach  positions  of  respect  and 
dignity.  From  humble  beginnings,  he 
raised  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps,  by 
his  own  initiative,  and  by  his  own  efforts 
to  graduate  from  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity with  a  degree  in  law. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  his  public 
service,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature,  and  later,  as 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Celebrezze  made 
a  distinguished  record  for  himself.  In 
1962  President  Kennedy  appointed  him 
to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  During  this 
time  he  has  skillfully  welded  the  Depart- 
ment's vast  array  of  agencies  into  a  single 
coherent  unit.  With  untiring  effort  and 
wise  guidance,  Mr.  Celebrezze  has  helped 
to  formulate  and  pass  the  greatest  and 
most  far-reaching  legislation  in  the  field 
of  education  and  health  this  countiy  has 
ever  known. 

As  he  takes  on  the  responsibilities  of 
his  new  position  within  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system,  Mr.  Celebrezze  personifies 
the  image  and  respect  of  judicial  law.  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge, the  foresight,  and  the  dedication  to 
duty  which  have  always  been  the  guide- 
posts  of  his  successful  career  in  public 
service. 

I  congratulate  Anthony  Celebrezze  and 
the  members  of  his  family  on  this  new 
appointment  and  wish  him  Godspeed  in 


the  years   of  public  service   which  lie 
ahead. 

AMENDING  THE   NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  HALIBUT  ACT 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ^nd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  amends  the 
Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act  of  1924. 

My  measure  is  a  companion  bill  to 
that  of  S.  1975  introduced  by  Senator 
Magnuson  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Our  purpose  is  to  authorize  $500,000  to 
constinict  facilities  badly  needed  by  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion. Since  1925  the  Commission  has 
been  situated  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle;  however,  their  lease 
is  due  to  expire  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

The  Commission  is  located  in  a  de- 
crepit structure  of  1917  vintage.  More- 
over, the  University  of  Washington  is 
erecting  a  building  to  house  their  new 
fisheries  research  institute.  Through 
seminars  and  lectures  the  Commission 
contributes  to  the  program  offered  by 
the  College  of  Fisheries.  Likewise,  the 
university  benefits  through  association 
with  a  policymaking  body  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  enable  a  joint 
effort  to  supplement  the  quality  of  the 
university  and  to  augment  consei-vation 
of  our  fisheries  resources. 

We  should  recognize  that  while  $500,- 
000  is  the  maximum  authorization,  uni- 
versity officials  have  estimated  the  prob- 
able cost  to  be  only  $300,000. 

To  underline  the  necessity  for  sus- 
taining the  Commission  we  have  only 
to  examine  halibut  production  figures 
since  1924,  the  year  in  which  the  Com- 
mission was  established.  By  the  early 
1920's  our  halibut  resources  had  been 
severely  depleted.  In  1924  only  40  mil- 
lion pounds  were  harvested.  Today,  after 
40  years  of  arduous  conservation  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  Commission,  the  hali- 
but yield  has  risen  to  70  million  pounds. 
But  these  figures  indicating  the  pros- 
perity of  our  fishermen  must  be  qualified 
by  knowledge  of  recent  developments. 
The  1964  halibut  season  was  one  of  the 
worst  in  modern  years.  It  is  univer- 
sally conceded  that  American  and  Ca- 
nadian fishennen,  who  have  long  sacri- 
ficed to  conserve  our  fisheries  resources, 
suffered  financial  disaster  because  of 
Japanese  overfishing  in  the  Bering  Sea 
halibut  grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  measure 
will  help  the  International  Pacific  Hali- 
but Conunission  to  underwrite  more 
strenuous  efforts  toward  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Japanese.  In  addition,  of 
course,  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
expand  its  program  of  conserving  our 
fisheries  resources.  Recognition  of  the 
Commission's  outstanding  performance 
is  but  one  feature  of  a  necessary  and 
overall  design  to  protect  our  fisheries. 


I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  approve 
this  timely  legislation. 


NEED  HIM 


Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Herbert  Bonner, 
after  having  undergone  a  very  serious 
operation,  is  now  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery. After  the  operation,  the  surgeon 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
"He  could  hardly  have  responded  bet- 
ter." Within  a  short  time,  our  friend 
will  be  "back  in  the  saddle  again." 

I  have  cherished  and  valued  Herbert 
Bonner's  friendship   for   more   than   a 
quarter  of  a  century.    When  he  became 
a  Member  of  the  House  more  than  25 
years    ago,   he    was   exceptionally   well 
qualified  by  background,  training,  and 
experience.     He  served  for  many  years 
as  Secretary  to  his  predecessor,  the  Hon- 
orable Lindsay  Warren,  who  upon  retir- 
ing from  Congress  became  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.    At  the 
end  of  Mr.  Warren's  term  in  Congress, 
Herbert  Bonner,  his  secretary,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  House.    Herbert  Bonner  is  now 
and  for  many  years  has  been,  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  an  assignment  which  is 
of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  but  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.    His  committee  handles 
all   legislation   affecting   our   merchant 
marine,  our  sailing  ships  that  sail  the 
bosoms  of  the  seven  seas  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  peaceful  commerce.    Herbert 
Bonner  is  a  devoted  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant.    He  has  served  his  country 
both  in  war  and  in  peace  and  has  proven 
himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  who  have  elected  him  to 
Congress  and  whom  he  has  so  ably  rep- 
resented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23  a  short  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  News  &  Observer, 
published  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  I  here- 
with submit  the  editorial: 
Need  Him 
The  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  will  hope  for  a  quick  and  full  recovery 
of  Congressman  Herbert  Bonner. 

Mr.  Bonner  is  74  years  old  and  has  rep- 
resented the  First  Congressional  District  for 
more  than  25  years.  He  has  spent  his  ener- 
gies unflaggingly  for  his  people;  Indeed  for 
the  whole  country,  for  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  he  has 
applied  wise  and  diligent  effort  to  bolstering 
America's  means  for  ocean  conunerce. 

It  Is  good  news  to  hear  the  surgeon's  re- 
port following  the  difBcult  operation  Mr. 
Bonner  underwent:  "He  could  hardly  have 
responded  better." 

The  people  in  his  district  will  feel  greater 
relief,  however,  when  he  is  fully  recovered. 
They  and  all  of  us  need  him  back  on  the  Job. 
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HAW  An   SERVICE  AWARD  GOES 
TO  ANGIE  CONNOR.  MX). 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MATStrNACA]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  ttiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  our  dedicated  public  servants  at 
the  State  level  go  unrecognized  and  un- 
rewarded. I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  Dr.  Angie  Connor,  a  physician  who 
formerly  was  with  the  Hawaii  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  has  been  given  well- 
deserved  recognition  for  her  outstanding 
work  as  a  public  administrator. 

Dr.  Angie  Connor  was  recently  pre- 
sented the  1965  Public  Administration 
Award  for  her  service  as  director  of  the 
State's  program  to  help  the  mentally 
retarded  and  for  her  work  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Waimano  Training  School 
and  Hospital,  in  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaii  chapter  of  the  American 
Society  for  public  Administration  made 
the  award  at  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel,  at 
Waikiki. 

Now  professor  of  public  health  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Dr.  Connor  was 
nominated  for  the  award  for  her  service 
to  the  State  as  "physician,  scholar,  ad- 
ministrator, and  humanitarian." 

The  award  praised  her  work  with  the 
mental  health  program  and  at  the  Wai- 
mano facility,  adding  that  "she  has  really 
accomplished  alone  the  work  of  two 
men." 

A  Hawaii  resident  since  1948,  she  was 
a  pediatrician  and  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children  prior  to  her  work  with  the  men- 
tal retardation  program. 

It  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  the 
award  went  to  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity's ranks.  Previous  winners  were 
Norman  Meller,  political  science  profes- 
sor: Richard  S.  Takasaki,  university  vice 
president  for  business  affairs;  Thomas  H. 
Hamilton,  university  president;  Dr. 
Richard  K.  C.  Lee,  former  president  of 
the  State  board  of  health  and  now  direc- 
tor of  public  health  and  medical  activi- 
ties at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  is  justifiably  proud  of  these 
outstanding  public  administrators. 


AIR     FORCE    PERSONNEL    CENTER. 
RANDOLPH   AIR   FORCE   BASE 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  crisis  and  uncertainty  in 
foreign  affairs  I  believe  everyone  will 
agree  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
our  defense  system  to  operate  on  a  high 
level  of  efficiency.    Last  Friday,  July  23, 


1965, 1  was  privileged  to  play  a  small  part 
in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  a  mili- 
tary personnel  center  which  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  a  more 
careful  and  professional  handling  of  the 
largest  organization  in  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  new  $2  million  personnel  center  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  will  take 
care  of  the  personnel  management  ac- 
tivities for  the  Air  Force's  850,000  en- 
listed men  and  officers.  The  location  of 
this  center  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base 
1,700  miles  away  from  the  Nation's 
Capital,  is  deeply  significant.  For  in  ad- 
dition to  the  great  defense  complex  al- 
ready located  in  the  San  Antonio  area, 
the  location  of  this  center  reflects  the 
confidence  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  people 
of  the  20th  Congressional  District.  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  San  Antonio 
will  continue  to  earn  their  well  deserved 
reputation  for  coop>eration  with  the  Air 
Force  and  will  help  make  the  new  Air 
Force  personnel  center  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Air  Force  control  system. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Lt.  Gen. 
William  S.  Stone.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base ;  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  John  Lang,  Special  Assistant  for 
Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Reserve 
Forces,  made  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies July  23;  and  a  story  from  the 
San  Antonio  Light,  July  24: 
Remarks  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Stone 

Thank  you.  General  Greene.  Distin- 
guished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the 
dedication  of  this  facility  here  today  is  the 
culmination  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  and 
aspirations  and  tremendously  hard  work  of 
a  multitude  of  different  people.  It  marks 
a  great  milestone,  in  my  estimation,  in  the 
management  of  the  personnel  system  of  the 
Air  Force. 

It's  deeply  regretful  that  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Zuckert  could  not  be  here  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  function  because  he,  too.  Is 
tremendously  devoted  to  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  our  country  in  the  Air  Force.  But 
In  his  place  we  have  a  very  able  representa- 
tive, Mr.  John  Lang,  who  is  his  special  assist- 
ant for  manpower,  personnel,  and  reserve 
forces.  Mr.  Lang  has  been  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  Air  Force  for  many  years.  He  started 
out  his  career  In  the  Air  Force  as  a  private 
and  he  is  now  occupying  a  position  In  the 
reserve  forces  of  a  brigadier  general,  so  he 
knows  the  picture  from  all  sides;  as  well 
as  from  the  civilian  side  he  knows  it  from 
the  military  side. 

In  addition  to  thanking  all  of  the  many 
people  who  are  responsible  for  this  dedication 
and  this  facility  today,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Introduce  with  great  pleas- 
ure our  friend,  Mr.  John  Lang,  from  the 
Secretary's  OfiQce. 


Remarks  of  John  A.  Lang,  Jr. 

Congressman  Gonzalez,  Mayor  pro  tem- 
pore Gatti,  General  Stone,  General  Greene, 
distinguished  guests,  fellow  members,  and 
friends  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Mr.  Zuckert  de- 
sired very  much  to  be  here  on  this  very 
Important  occasion  and  to  take  part  In  this 
program  which  marks  a  great  milestone  In 
the  personnel  development  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  However,  as  you  no  doubt  have  read 
in  the  press  and  heard  over  the  radio  and  tel- 
evision, his  presence  In  Washington  at  this 
time  is  very  much  required  and,  therefore, 
he  is  not  privileged  to  be  with  us  on  this 
fine  occaf>ion.  I  feel  privileged  to  represent 
the  Secretary  and  to  bring  you  his  personal 
message  on  this  program.     He  regards  the 


opening  of  this  center  as  an  advanced  step 
forward  In  Improving  and  modernizing  our 
Air  Force  personnel  procedures  and  Joins  with 
all  of  you  in  rejoicing  over  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Zuckert. 
General  Stone,  General  Greene,  and  his  fine 
stafT  here,  we  today  are  able  to  oflBcially  open 
this  personnel  center  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment toward  a  more  careful  and  professional 
handling  of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
used  by  any  single  organization  In  the 
United  States — the  U.S.  Air  Force — 1,200,000 
people,  some  850,000  of  whom  are  military 
and  over  300.000  civilians.  In  addition,  there 
is  access  through  here  to  over  300,000  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  records. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  the  utiliza- 
tion and  management  of  our  people  that 
we  can  no  longer  allow  room  for  too  much 
error  We  cannot  guess,  we  cannot  estimate, 
we  must  call  the  shots  on  the  target  and  to- 
day we  stand  In  front  of  the  new  building 
which  houses  the  great  organization  that  will 
enable  us  to  call  our  personnel  Fhots  more 
accurately  and  thereby  assure  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  people  of  this  country,  that  we  are 
utilizing  and  conserving  our  human  re- 
sources to  the  fullest. 

We  can  no  longer  run  the. chance  of  wast- 
ing our  human  resources  and  having  square 
pegs  In  round  holes.  Today  our  national 
defense  capability  must  be  based  more  than 
ever  on  capable  and  exact  measurements.  It 
used  to  be  true  In  many,  many  Instances 
that  If  you  had  a  strong  back,  good  physique, 
a  resolute  will  and  could  wield  a  broad  sword, 
you  were  very  much  In  demand  In  our  armed 
services.  In  addition  to  these  fine  qualities 
that  we  still  need,  we're  looking  today  for 
people  who  also  have  skills,  mental  capacity 
and  with  professional  abilities  which  will 
outmatch  those  of  our  Communist  adver- 
saries. 

We  must,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  out-thlnk, 
out-work,  and  excel  our  adversaries  In  every 
area.  We  must  be  better,  and  In  the  words 
of  old  Bedford  Forrest,  we  must  be  there 
flrstest  and  with  the  mostest  people  who  are 
ready  and  prepared. 

Locating  the  personnel  center  here  at  Ran- 
dolph Is  more  than  Just  a  practical  solution 
to  a  hard  problem.  It  is  a  meaningful  and 
symbolic  move.  There  were  many  at  first 
who  wondered  If  we  could  have  this  very  im- 
portant development  more  than  1,200  miles 
away  from  the  nerve  center  of  our  Air  Force 
control  system,  and  I  think  t6day  to  visit  this 
center  and  to  see  what  this  center  can  do  is 
to  receive  reassurance  that  this  bears  out  our 
hopes,  our  ambitions  and  our  goals  in  saying 
that  '"e're  ready  now  with  a  competent  per- 
sonnel management  system  here  at  Ran- 
dolph. 

We  indeed  are  here  In  the  midst  of  people 
who  appreciate  the  Air  Force,  as  your  Con- 
gressman and  your  mayor  and  your  officials 
can  so  wonderfully  attest  to  today.  Ran- 
dolph Is  in  the  area  long  historically  noted 
for  Air  Force  accomplishments  and  here  to- 
day we  are  starting  off  with  this  great  per- 
sonnel center  In  the  midst  of  a  large  family 
of  friends  and  well-wishers.  Randolph  is 
rich  In  history  and  glory  of  Air  Force  people. 
Here  have  walked  and  worked  the  great  men 
whose  names  are  synon3mious  with  progress, 
accomplishments,  skills,  bravery  and  victory, 
and  from  here  will  come  other  names  to  be 
associated  with  space,  innovation,  and  with 
victory. 

A  most  favorable  element  In  the  Randolph 
area  Is  the  community  spirit  and  coopera- 
tion. The  people  of  greater  San  Antonio 
and  the  adjoining  communities  are  for  what 
we're  trying  to  do  In  the  Air  Force.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  base  here  In  1930, 
these  Texans  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
reputation  of  unsurpassed  hospitality.  They 
have  helped  to  make  this,  the  newest  acqui- 
sition, the  personnel  center,  possible  and  by 
your  continued  acceptance  of  the  Air  Force 
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and  Its  people  in  this  community,  we  will 
have  in  this  center  a  most  successful  record 
of  achievement. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor;  we  thank  you, 
Mr.  Congressman.  We  thank  all  of  those  of 
you  who  represent  the  sturdy  people  of  this 
area  In  helping  us  on  with  this  project  for 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

And  so  with  pride  in  our  past  achievements 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  in  this  community, 
and  with  confidence  In  our  march  toward 
further  goals  In  the  future,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert,  I  hereby  dedicate  the  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel center,  this  structure,  this  great  orga- 
nization, to  the  thousands  of  Air  Force  people 
who  now  so  nobly  serve  the  United  States  of 
America  and  In  this  dedication  may  we  assure 
the  freedom  and  the  hopes  of  the  generations 
In  the  years  to  come. 

Now,  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  your 
esteemed  Congressman  from  this  area,  Hon. 
Henry  Gonzalez,  a  great  friend  of  the  Air 
Force,  who  will  address  you.  Congressman 
Gonzalez. 

(Mr.  Gonzalez'  address  not  Included.] 


TWO  TSKES 

Included  In  Friday's  activities  were  two 
tree  plantings  In  front  of  the  new  center. 
Lang  and  Gonzalez  combined  efforts  to  tvu-n 
a  spade  of  dirt  for  one  of  two  evergreen 
planted  In  front  of  the  facilities. 

Gattl  and  Stone  jointly  handled  the  shovel 
for  the  second  planting. 


[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Light,  July  24,  1965] 

Air  Force  Personnel  Center  Hailed 

(By  Barry  Browne) 

A  $2.1  million  military  personnel  center — 
hailed  as  a  "milestone  In  the  development  of 
Air  Force  personnel  management" — was  of- 
ficially dedicated  Friday  afternoon  In  cere- 
monies at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base. 

More  than  500  persons  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  heard  John  A.  Lang,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene 
Zuckert,  describe  the  new  structure  as  "a 
vital  step  in  more  efficient  handling  of  Air 
Force  personnel." 

Lang  was  substituting  at  the  ceremony  for 
Zuckert,  who  notified  base  officials  late 
Thursday  that  developments  in  the  Vietnam 
situation  would  force  him  to  remain  In 
Washington. 

The  new  Randolph  facilities  will  handle 
personnel  management  activities  for  the  Air 
Force's  900,000  enlisted  men  and  officers. 

ITS    FXTNCTIONS 

Functions  Include  direction  of  Air  Force 
assignments,  promotions,  separations,  and 
retirements.  Direction  of  Air  Force  recruit- 
ing and  aid  In  post-retirement  employment 
are  also  functions  of  the  new  center. 

Official  opening  of  the  facilities  culminates 
a  move  of  operational  military  personnel  ac- 
tivities from  Washington,  D.C.  Certain  di- 
visions of  the  center  were  moved  to  Ran- 
dolph In  1963,  but  the  transfer  was  not 
completed  until  this  month. 

Head  of  the  center  Is  Lt.  Gen.  William  S. 
Stone,  U.S.  Air  Force  Headquarters  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  In  Charge  of  Personnel.  Sec- 
ond in  command  Is  MaJ.  Gen.  G.  B.  Greene, 
Jr. 

The  center's  activities  employ  more  than 
1.400  persons.  Included  are  600  civilians, 
300  officers,  and  300  airmen.  Heart  of  oper- 
ations Is  a  computer  complex  that  has  a 
memory  of  records  of  more  than  1  million 
Air  Force  personnel,  active  and  retired. 

Supervisor  of  the  computer  section — 
which  will  handle  some  57,000  reports  dally — 
Is  Lt.  Col.  Marvin  Becker. 

OTHERS    PRESENT 

Other  participants  In  Friday's  ceremonies 
included  Stone.  Greene.  Representative  Gon- 
zalez, San  Antonio  Mayor  pro  tempore  John 
Gattl,  and  Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Dyas. 

At  the  ceremony,  Lang  stated,  "We  have 
to  be  very,  very  careful  when  working  with 
our  Air  Force's  human  resources — the  men 
and  women  now  on  duty  throughout  the 
world." 

He  added  that  "because  of  this  center  and 
the  people  staffing  It,  our  job  of  allocating 
our  human  resources  becomes  much  easier." 


EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT,  SECRETARY 
OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  appointed  Eugene 
Zuckert  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
in  1961  and  he  has  served  that  post  with 
distinction  and  honor  from  that  day  to 
this.  In  fact,  he  has  now  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  longer  than  any 
other  person  in  the  history  of  the  Air 
Force.  Earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Zuckert 
announced  his  intention  to  resign  his  of- 
fice, effective  in  September. 

The  length  of  his  tenure,  longer  than 
any  other  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  is 
some  indication  of  the  valuable  role  he 
has  played  in  the  conduct  of  the  De- 
fense Department  generally,  and  the  Air 
Force  in  particular,  over  the  past  4  years. 
They  have  been  4  exceedingly  trying 
years,  filled  with  crises  in  Berlin,  in  Cuba, 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  in  other  places. 
The  Air  Force,  on  each  occasion  that  it 
was  called  upon,  did  the  job  that  needed 
to  be  done.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
tribute  to  Gene  Zuckert. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  individual 
Congressman,  there  is  an  equally  im- 
portant tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Gene 
Zuckert.  In  order  to  adequately  repre- 
sent his  district,  a  Congressman  must 
have  the  cooperation  and  at  times  the 
assistance  of  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  composed  of  3  separate 
and  coequal  branches.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary at  times  for  these  branches  to  work 
together.  Thus,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
call  upon  Gene  Zuckert  for  advice  and 
information  in  connection  with  problems 
relating  to  Air  Force  facilities  in  San 
Antonio,  my  home  district,  and  in  behalf 
of  Individual  constituents. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Eugene 
Zuckert,  although  burdened  with  nu- 
merous and  weighty  responsibilities  has 
never  failed  to  be  courteous,  responsive, 
and  helpful  to  my  requests  for  assistance. 
This  is  a  fine  thing  to  say  about  a  high 
Government  ofiBcial.  It  attests  to  the 
fact  that  Gene  Zuckert  has  remained  a 
public  servant  in  the  great  tradition  of 
this  Nation. 


HEMISFAIR  1968 


Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hemis- 
Fair  1968,  an  international  exposition 
with  a  regional  theme  based  on  the  com- 
ing together  of  peoples  and  the  rise  of 
civilization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  take  place  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in 
1968.  This  fair  will  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  San  Antonio,  and  it  will 
also  coincide  with  the  holding  of  the  1968 
Olympic  games  in  Mexico  City. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio  are  build- 
ing this  great  exposition  from  the  ground 
up.  First,  private  subscriptions  from 
local  businessmen  and  groups  were  ob- 
tained in  the  amount  of  $7.5  million. 
Second,  a  $30  million  local  bond  issue  was 
approved  in  a  popular  referendum. 
Third,  the  Texas  Legislature,  this  spring, 
appropriated  $4.5  million  for  a  perma- 
nent State  exhibit.  The  city  of  San  An- 
tonio intends  to  build  a  permanent  con- 
vention and  cultural  center  on  the  fair 
site.  In  fact,  all  of  the  major  improve- 
ments built  for  HemisFair  will  be  of  a 
permanent  nature. 

As  the  current  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Texas  Parade,  states: 

HemlsFalr  will  give  due  reverence  to  his- 
tory. Inspire  hemispheric  good  will,  and  pro- 
vide  a  cultural  uplift. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  aptly 
termed  HemisFair  1968  a  "fair  of  the 
Americas."  It  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
and  will  demonstrate  the  living  partner- 
ship of  the  peoples  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
that  appears  in  the  July  issue  of  Texas 

Parade : 

HemisFair  1968 

One  of  the  2,000-odd  measures  before  the 
late  59th  Texas  Legislature  was  House  bill 
No.  16  and  Its  counterpart  known  as  Senate 
bill  No.  166.  As  adopted  by  both  bodies  of 
the  legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor. 
It  sets  up  $4.5  million  for  a  building  to  house 
Texas  State  exhibits  for  HemisFair.  The 
structure  Is  to  be  used  for  State  government 
purposes  after  the  fair.  It  will  occupy  a 
site  of  some  3V2  acres  out  of  the  90  acres 
being  acquired  for  HemisFair  and  the  site 
l8  to  be  deeded  to  the  State  of  Texas  without 
cost. 

Actually  the  $4.5  million  of  State  funds  la 
a  mere  token  of  State  approval  for  a  project 
which  Is  International  In  scope.  So  far  $54.5 
million  Is  commltteed  for  the  1968  celebra- 
tion In  San  Antonio  which  backers  believe 
will  eclipse  the  Texas  Centennial  of  1936,  the 
Seattle  World's  Fair  of  1964,  and  will  avoid 
some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
1964-65  New  York  World's   Fair. 

A  generation  earlier — in  1932 — Texans 
voted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  di- 
recting the  legislature  to  arrange  a  celebra- 
tion for  1936,  observing  the  first  100  years 
since  the  Republic  was  created.  Dallas, 
which  anted  up  some  $10  million,  was  chosen 
as  the  central  city  for  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. Among  the  numerous  State  sup- 
ported activities  Incident  to  the  1936  affair 
was  at  least  one  monument  In  each  of  the 
254  counties.  The  towering  San  Jacinto 
Monument  near  Houston  was  one  of  several 
major  memorials  erected  at  historic  points 
over  Texas  under  the  same  authority. 
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The  magnificent  Hall  of  State  at  Dallas 
was  also  a  part  of  the  same  project.  Dom- 
inating the  grounds  of  the  State  fair,  it 
today  thrills  a  new  generation  Just  as  It 
did  the  one  past  and  will  inspire  those  to 
follow,  an  eloquent  reminder  of  the  Texas 
heritage. 

Such  a  building  is  assured  at  San  An- 
tonio for  this  generation  of  HemisFair  1968, 
their  children,  grandchildren,  and  all  pos- 
terity. Though  not  spelled  out  in  the  law, 
the  implied  Intent  of  the  Legislature  is  to 
build  a  structure  that  will  be  beautiful  and 
enduring. 

San  Antonio  has  already  put  $37.5  million 
of  strictly  local  funds  on  the  line  to  cele- 
brate the  Mission  City's  250th  birthday  in 
1968.  There  was  $7.5  million  in  private  sub- 
scriptions and  a  $30  million  local  bond  issue 
making  up  this  amount.  Uncle  Sam  has 
since  come  along  with  a  $12.5  million  urban 
renewal  grant  for  buying  land  which,  with 
the  permanent  building  by  the  State,  adds 
up  to  $54.5  million  conunitted  for  Hem^is- 
Falr  to  date. 

At  last  report  most  of  the  90-acre  site  In 
downtown  San  Antonio  had  been  acquired 
and  existing  buildings  had  been  removed 
from  much  of  it.  December  is  the  target  date 
for  the  entire  site  to  be  cleared. 

HemisFair  1968  will  be  riding  the  crest  of 
a  great  resurgence  of  interest  in  history;  it 
will  fill  a  vacuum  which  would  never  have 
occurred  had  not  World  War  II  diverted  the 
attention  of  Texans  in  the  late  1930's  and 
early  1940"s  from  the  appreciation  of  history 
to  the  makin.j  of  history.  Today  world 
events  allow  Texans  to  contemplate  things 
of  the  recent  years  (World  War  II  et  seq.) 
and  the  distant  past — such  as  the  founding 
of  San  Antonio  250  years  ago. 

HemisFair  will  give  due  reverence  to  his- 
tory, inspire  hemispheric  good  will,  and  pro- 
vide a  cultural  uplift.  But  more  practical 
considerations  have  changed  a  dream  into 
a  $54.5  million  project.  Economic  experts 
have  it  figured  out  that  no  less  than  5.5  mil- 
lion people  will  visit  HemisFair  during  1968. 
This  seems  a  very  conservative  figure  con- 
sidering the  2  million  nose-count  for  the 
Dallas  State  Fair  lasting  only  a  month  and 
a  half.  The  experts  figure  around  3.5  mil- 
lion of  the  visitors  will  be  from  States  other 
than  Texas  and  would  not  have  come  here 
except  for  HemisFair.  In  an  involved  pro- 
jection which  has  proven  amazingly  accurate 
in  the  past,  the  direct  and  indirect  injection 
of  new  money  into  the  Texas  economy  as  a 
result  of  these  visitors  is  more  than  S500 
million  which  would  be  subject  to  sundry 
and  various  State  taxes  amounting  to  $23 
plus  million.  The  State  treasury  needs  more 
such  investments  working  all  the  time. 

Hf^mlsFalr  officials  are  now  bucking  for  a 
commitment  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  approval  unanimous  from 
city  hall  to  National  Capitol.  They  also  seek 
an  endorsement  from  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nitlonal  Expositions  in  Paris.  When  these 
recognitions  are  in  hand,  the  worldwide 
stature  of  HemisFair  1968  will  be  assured. 
And  with  a  staggering  amount  of  work,  such 
as  San  Antonians  have  proven  capable  of 
doing.  1968  will  find  HemisFair  a  fantastic 
dre,un-come-true  in  the  Southwest — a  dream 
that  puts  Texas  and  San  Antonio  in  the 
bright  spotlight  of  the  entire  world. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
CXLVI 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  last  of  five  articles  on  New 
York's  education  problems. 

It  is  part  of  the  series  on  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  and  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  June  11,  1965, 
and  follows : 

New  York  City  in  Crisis  :  The  Whipping  Boy 
Who's  Moving  Mountains 

(Note. — Are  the  city's  schools  headed  for 
a  bleak  future  of  inadequate  education  and 
continuing  turmoil?  Or  wiU  they  be  im- 
proved with  more  money,  better  planning 
and  increased  citizen  support?  In  this,  the 
last  of  five  articles  on  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis:  The  Schools,"  education  editor,  Terry 
Ferrer,  and  education  writer,  Joseph  Micha- 
lak, discuss  long-range  board  of  education 
blueprints  for  good  schools — whose  success 
will  depend  on  the  whole  city  and  all  of  its 
residents.) 

(By  Terry  Ferrer  and  Joseph  Michalak) 

The  city's  schools  are  every  citizen's  whip- 
ping boy. 

Tenements  cannot  all  be  torn  down  with 
bare  hands  and  replaced  over  night  with 
model  communities.  Racial  ghettos  cannot 
be  broken  up  easily  and  their  populations 
divided  around  the  city  for  a  better  popula- 
tion mix.  Rises  in  taxes  and  the  Imposition 
of  new  taxes  cannot  be  stopped  or  even  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  city  dweller  via  the 
voting  booth. 

But  everybody  can  Jump  on  the  schools — 
and  everybody  does.  The  whipping  boy  can — 
and  is — beaten  regularly  as  the  symbol  of 
everything  that  is  wrong  with  the  city — de- 
linquency, serious  crime,  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, out-of-school  and  out-of-work  youth, 
the  flight  of  the  whites  to  the  suburbs. 

Yet  a  large- part  of  the  reason  the  schools 
bear  such  a  heavy  load  of  public  criticism  is 
that  they  have  taken  on  a  variety  of  func- 
tions that  go  far  beyond  the  teaching  of  the 
three  R's. 

Acting  School  Superintendent  Bernard  E. 
Donovan  recalled  recently  that  when  he  came 
into  the  city  system  30  years  ago  "the  schools 
were  not  responsible  for  such  social  issues  as 
Integration.  There  was,  for  example,  no 
school-lunch  program.  A  child  who  didn't 
succeed  was  cast  by  the  wayside.  The  high 
schools  used  to  be  oriented  toward  academic 
studies  and  success,  and  for  preparation  for 
college.  We  had  no  general  course  for  those 
not  suited  to  college.  Now,  the  schools  have 
taken  on  more  and  more  social  problems  and 
their  solutions." 

MOVED    MOUNTAINS 

Dropout  programs,  special  "600"  schools 
for  the  disruptive  and  delinquent  child.  Job 
training,  preklndergarten  schooling  to  re- 
place a  lack  of  home  pre[>aration  for  school, 
and  Integration  plans  are  only  a  few  of  the 
added  tasks  the  schools  have  taken  on. 

If  the  city's  schools  have  not  always  done 
these  tasks  well,  at  least  they  have  attempted 
to  mitigate  gigantic  school  ills.  The  highly 
critical  State  Education  Department  report 
of  1962  gave  the  city  system  poor  grades  in 
pupil  achievement,  but  the  massive  study 
did  point  out: 

The  city  schools  "have  moved  mountains, 
because  there  are  mountains  to  be  moved. 
The  fact  that  they  have  not  moved  them  far 
enough  or  fast  enough  is  a  measure  of  the 
staggering  problems  they  face,  not  of  inepti- 
tude, dereliction,  or  Irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  principals,  and  officials. 

"There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
devoted  hard-working  professionals  in  the 
New  York  City  S3rstem.  They  are  struggling 
against  incredible  odds  to  provide  education 
of  high  quality  to  children  in  their  care. 
They  need  help,  and  they  need  it  now,  not  10 
years  from  now,  because  the  problems  are 
growing,  not  receding. 


"In  many  ways,  possibly  in  most  ways,  the 
future  of  the  metropolis  is  being  written  in 
its  classrooms  today.  Unless  what  is  being 
done  now  is  done  Ijetter,  and  -unless  much 
more  Is  done  than  Is  now  being  done,  that 
future  will  be  a  bleak  one  in  many  respects." 

More  Is  being  done  than  ever  before.  Dr. 
Waiter  S.  Crewson,  associate  commissioner 
of  education  who  directed  the  State  study, 
urged  a  $90  million  Increase  each  year  for  5 
years  In  the  schools'  operating  budget,  which 
stood  at  $564  million  then.  That's  $450  mil- 
lion more  by  1967;  but  the  schools.  In 
1965-66,  will  be  operating  on  a  billion-dollar- 
plus  budget — 1  year  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
per-pupli  expenditure  has  risen  from  $644 
in  1961-62  to  almost  $752  this  school  year. 

Dr.  Crewson  also  had  said  that  5,300  addi- 
tional teachers  should  be  hired.  In  1961, 
there  were  39,531  teachers;  at  present,  there 
are  46.502 — more  than  the  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  State. 

The  State  Investigators  put  extra  stress  on 
the  paucity  of  specialists — In  reading,  art, 
science,  music,  health  education  and  library 
work — to  aid  the  elementary  classroom  teach- 
er. Since  the  Crewson  report,  the  system  has 
tripled  the  number  of  these  specialists — to 
2,900.  For  example,  547  art,  health,  music 
and  science  specialists  were  sent  for  the  first 
time  last  year  into  the  troubled  special- 
service  schools  in  slum  areas. 

The  associate  commissioner  also  called  for 
a  "multlmillion  dollar"  construction  program 
for  new  city  schools  to  relieve  overcrowding. 
At  the  time,  the  city  laid  out  only  $76.7  mil- 
lion of  new  construction  money  for  the 
schools.  This  year,  the  schools  are  spending 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much — $182  million. 
This  week  Dr.  Donovan  outlined  for  1966-67 
the  most  massive  program  in  history — calling 
for  $243.8  million. 

Since  the  board  hired  a  new  construction 
chief  in  the  wake  of  the  1961  scandals — the 
tireless  and  effective  Eugene  E.  Hult — 75  new 
schools  have  been  completed,  two-thirds  of 
them  elementary  schools  that  were  most 
overcrowded  then.  Twenty-five  additions  al- 
so have  been  made  to  existing  schools  for  a 
record  100  new  projects  In  3  years. 

In  addition,  19  Junior  high  schools  and  six 
senior  highs  will  be  in  service  by  the  time 
school  reopens  in  September.  Mr.  Hult  is 
putting  up  the  buildings  at  breakneck 
speed — construction  of  an  elementary  school, 
for  example,  has  been  cut  from  a  year  and 
a  half  to  a  year. 

Improvements  in  the  instructional  pro- 
gram are  harder  to  pinpoint.  The  1962  State 
survey  said  city's  elementary  and  Junior  high 
pupils  ranked  below  those  of  the  State  in 
30  of  32  test  scores  reported  in  such  subjects 
as  reading  and  mathematics.  But  even  then, 
the  city's  high  schools  outdistanced  the 
State's  in  academic  achievement. 

MORE  MONEY  NEEDED 

No  such  comparable  testing  has  been  done 
since,  but  on  national  tests  city  children 
rank  on  the  average  or  above  It.  Hopefully — 
with  the  funds  being  poured  Into  more 
teachers,  smaller  classes,  more  full-time  in- 
struction for  elementary  pupils  and  more 
preklndergarten  programs — future  tests  will 
show  a  pronounced  achievement  rise. 

But  the  educational  product,  as  well  as  the 
buildings  that  house  it,  still  will  require 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  As  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.,  said  recently,  "The  whole  problem  of 
financing  education  In  our  large  cities  Is  a 
major  national  concern  •  •  •.  While  It  is 
true  that  money  alone  will  not  do  the  Job, 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  Job  cannot  be  done 
without  money — and  lots  of  It." 

And,  at  long  last,  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  are  beginning  to  pour  more 
funds  Into  the  beleagured  urban  areas.  New 
York  City  will  get  $54  million  more  in  State 
aid  for  its  schools  this  year,  and  the  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
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1965  will  add  another  $50  million  after  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  money.  Thus  the  city 
will  have  an  extra  $100  million  in  school 
funds  next  year. 

And  that's  not  counting  about  $5  billion 
that  the  antipoverty  program  has  provided 
here  for  Project  Head-Start,  a  new  summer 
program  designed  to  give  5-year-olds  from 
the  slums  a  better  chance  to  succeed  in 
school.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
estimates  that  such  children,  because  of  the 
lack  of  learning  in  the  home,  start  the  first 
grade  half  a  year  behind  children  of  middle- 
class  families;  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade, 
they  are  2  years  behind,  then  keep  losing 
ground.  This  summer,  the  program  will  pro- 
vide for  more  than  25,000  children  at  288 
centers,  including  148  schools. 

James  B.  Donovan,  outgoing  president  of 
the  tKjard  of  education,  still  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  give  the  city  $1.5 
billion  of  antipoverty  funds  in  the  next  5 
years  because  the  immigration  of  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  and  southern  Negroes  to  this  city  are 
a  Federal — not  an  urban  responsibility.  Mr. 
Donovan  made  the  proposal  last  October. 
So  far,  the  antipoverty  office  has  not  agreed. 

But,  as  Dr.  Allen  pointed  out,  money  alone 
will  not  do  the  Job.  Intelligent  and  long- 
range  planning  is  essential.  The  confidence 
of  the  public,  the  morale  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  determination  of  the  board 
and  the  superintendent  must  all  be  strength- 
ened. 

UFT    10-YEAR  PLAN 

The  board  already  is  working  on  a  plan  to 
obviate  its  endless  quarrels  with  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers.  The  UFT  also  has 
agreed  to  explore  the  blueprint. 

As  outlined  to  the  Herald  Tribune,  the  plan 
proposes  that  the  board  and  the  union  set 
10-year  priorities  and  goals  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  system.  The  UFT,  for 
example,  would  set  its  goal  on  the  average 
teacher's  salary  10  years  from  now.  The 
board  might  set  a  goal  of  numbers  of  teach- 
ers, school  building  priorities,  and  textbook 
.'Allocations. 

As  described  by  a  board  member,  "the 
board  would  agree  to  Increase  teacher  sal- 
aries to  the  level  agreed  on  by  the  union  over 
t!ie  10-year  period.  We  would  find  ways  to 
get  the  money  together.  At  the  end  of  s 
2-  or  3-year  contract  with  the  UFT,  the  board 
would  consult  the  union  on  what  lump-sum 
budget  we  should  ask  from  the  city.  We 
would  agree — the  union  and  the  board — and 
it  would  be  the  first  time  that  we  could  say 
that  this  was  what  we  both  want. 

The  priorities  would,  of  course,  be  flex- 
ible," the  board  member  continued.  "After 
all,  we  did  not  know  a  few  years  ago  that  we 
should  back  early  childhood  education.  To 
determine  what  the  goals  and  priorities 
should  be,  we  would  seek  the  help  of  an  im- 
partial citizens'  committee,  headed  by  such 
a  man  as  David  L.  Cole  (nationally  known 
arbitrator  and  mediator).  The  committee 
would  not  arbitrate.  Just  advise  and  medi- 
ate." 

Asked  whether  such  an  arrangement  might 
mean  that  the  union  would  complain  it  was 
losing  its  bargaining  power,  the  board  mem- 
ber said  no.  "Let  us  say  we  ask  city  hall  for 
$2  billion,  and  we  get  $1.6  billion,"  the  board 
member  explained.  "Then  the  percentage  of 
that  $1.6  billion  to  be  devoted  to  each  pri- 
ority, including  teachers'  salaries,  would  be- 
come a  subject  of  bargaining  with  the  union. 
The  Issue  could  be  resolved  with  the  help 
of  the  Cole  committee." 

COLLEGES    TO     HELP 

Such  a  plan  would  divorce  the  UPT-board 
negotiations  from  political  interventions  by 
the  mayor  or  the  Governor,  and,  hopefully, 
would  give  the  board  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
to  bargain  with  rather  than  the  old  "soap 
coupons"  with  which  It  has  had  to  make 
financial  promises  in  the  past. 
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The  board  also  is  banking  for  the  first  time 
on  concerted  help  from  the  colleges  and  vml- 
versltles  in  the  city,  which  virtually  have  ig- 
nored school  problems  to  date.  Early  this 
year,  a  Center  for  Urban  Education  (CUE) 
was  created  by  a  "consortium"  of  eight  major 
institutions  to  help  develop  new  curriculums 
and  to  devise  a  wide  range  of  research  and 
experimentation. 

The  center  has  set  up  shop  at  33  West  42d 
Street,  and  is  expected  momentarily  to  re- 
ceive a  $4  million  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  to  put  It  in  business.  The 
center,  dedicated  to  improving  urban  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State,  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Albert  Hosmer  Bowker,  widely  respected 
chancellor  of  the  City  University.  One  of 
its  members  is  the  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education,  which  this  year  set  up  a  separate 
Educational  Resources  Center  in  the  middle 
of  Harlem  to  help  provide  teachers  in  slum 
areas  with  model  programs  and  to  create  new. 
effective  teaching  materials.  Such  action  re- 
search will  be  divorced  from  the  board,  but 
welcomed  by  it. 

Dr.  Donovan,  a  director  of  the  new  CUE, 
and  the  board  want  to  see  most  research  done 
outside  of  the  system.  And  they  attach  equal 
importance  to  Involving  more  citizens  in 
studying  such  educational  problems  as 
teacher  training,  reading,  savings  In  the  ever- 
growing budget,  and  how  best  to  build 
schools.  As  a  board  member  said,  "we  based 
our  integration  plan  on  the  State  blueprint 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  John  Fischer  of  Teachers 
College,  Kenneth  Clark  (the  prominent  psy- 
chologist) ,  and  Rabbi  Judah  Cahn.  We  must 
try  to  get  more  experts  like  these,  as  well  as 
the  average  citizen,  to  help  us  flnd  the  ways 
to  make  our  schools  excellent." 

Confidence  and  morale  will  return  to  the 
city  system  only  If  such  excellence  is  as- 
sured. Dr.  Donovan  said  that  "if  every  citi- 
zen, Negro,  white,  and  Puerto  Rlcan,  can  get 
the  best  for  their  children,  they  will  have 
confidence  in  the  schools." 

THE   WHOLE  CITY 

Providing  the  best  will  not  be  easy — and 
it  may  not  even  be  possible  without  a  re- 
newal of  the  whole  city. 

As  Dr.  Fischer  said  recently,  "you  can't 
deal  with  the  New  York  City  school  prob- 
lem unless  you  deal  with  the  whole  New 
York  City  problem.  People — the  power  peo- 
ple in  this  city — haven't  seen  this  connec- 
tion, and  that  Is  why  the  schools  have  done 
so  badly  In  finance  and  in  their  other  prob- 
lems. Among  the  power  people,  there  Is  still 
a  deplorable  tendency  to  see  public  educa- 
tion as  charity.  These  people  do  not  think 
in  terms  of  the  whole  city." 

The  whole  city,  of  course,  also  means  aU 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  one  thing  for  civil  rights 
leaders,  white  parents,  teachers,  and  citizens' 
groups  to  criticize  everything  that  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  do.  It 
is  another  for  these  attackers,  once  they  have 
won  their  points  or  at  least  sparked  some  re- 
forms, to  stand  behind  the  board  and  ad- 
ministration and  aid  them  in  carrying  out 
new  programs.  So  far  the  critics  have  shown 
no  inclination  for  such  constructive  action. 

However,  June  Shagaloff,  education  spe- 
cialist for  the  NAACP,  in  a  recent  interview 
pledged  far  more  extensive  NAACP  support 
for  the  board  than  ever.  The  NAACP,  she 
said,  intends  to  be  "very  involved  In  school 
financing  as  a  complement  to  the  board's 
commitment  to  school  reorganization.  We 
intend  not  only  to  press  for  substantial  Im- 
provement of  the  board's  policy,  but  to  be 
involved  in  all  factors  such  as  school  budg- 
eting and  the  fight  for  more  funds  from 
the  city.  State  and  Federal  Governments." 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  in  1960  that  this  city  "lacks 
a  first-class  system  because  its  people  do  not 
want  it  badly  enough." 

The  challenge  still  holds.  The  major  pol- 
icy   decisions    that    can    lead    to    excellent 


schools  seem  now  to  have  been  made.  How 
they  are  carried  out,  and  how  soon  the  day 
will  come  when  people  ask  "How  good  are 
New  York  City's  schools?"  instead  of  how 
bad.  depends  not  Just  on  the  board,  the  su- 
perintendent, the  teachers'  union,  and  the 
new  district  superintendent — although  it  de- 
pends on  them  a  great  deal.  Primarily  ,  ex- 
cellent city  schools  depend  on  how  much  ev- 
ery citizen  is  willing  to  help. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
CXLVII 

Mr.  CAIoLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  a  report  on  crime 
in  New  York  for  1964. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis"  and  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribvme  on  June 
14,  1965  and  follows: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Murphy's  Pinal 

Report — "With  Pardonable  Pride" 

(By  Mavirice  C.  Carroll) 

"With  pardonable  pride,"  Michael  J.  Mur- 
phy made  public  yesterday  his  final  report  as 
New  York  City's  police  commissioner. 

This  was  the  statistical  accounting  to  the 
mayor  on  police  operations  for  1964,  and  the 
news  release  that  accompanied  the  40-page 
report  bore  the  name  of  Commissioner  Vin- 
cent Broderlck,  who  was  sworn  in  as  Mr. 
Murphy's  successor  last  week. 

In  the  final  full  year  under  Mr.  Murphy's 
command,  the  report  showed,  the  depart- 
ment had  experienced: 

More  crime,  a  rise  that  New  York  shared 
with  the  Nation,  and  statistically  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement. 

Improved  communications  with  the  pub- 
lic— including  the  new  440-1234  telephone 
number  to  speed  police  reception  of  calls 
for  help. 

"Progress  through  education"  a  favorite 
Murphy  theme. 

Statistical  reinforcement  of  the  claim  that 
a  policeman's  life  is  often  not  a  popular  one. 
There  were  increases  over  1963  figures  In 
every  form  of  assault  upon  policemen. 

Mr.  Murphy,  summing  up,  wrote: 

"Each  year  law  enforcement  in  this  great 
and  varied  city  finds  Its  duties  and  powers 
surrounded  by  greater  complexities.  The  rise 
in  crime  has  been  accompanied  by  a  vastly 
increased  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. The  surge  of  agitation  for  civil  rights 
has  been  attended  by  demonstrations,  often 
of  a  violent  nature,  which  have  proven  costly 
In  police  manpower  •   •   *. 

"I  respectfully  submit  this  annual  report 
with  pardonable  pride  in  the  improvements 
indicated  in  it,  with  appreciation  for  the 
support  of  the  city's  administration  and  with 
the  belief  that  continued  progress  will  bring 
a  more  peaceful  and  harmonious  city." 

The  crime  rise,  previously  reported,  showed 
173,406  instances  of  major  crime  reported  to 
the  FBI  In  1964,  up  9  p>ercent  from  the  1963 
total  of  159,099. 

"The  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  In- 
creased at  a  swifter  rate  than  complaints," 
Mr.  Murphy  reported.  "There  were  52,626 
persons  arrested  for  felony  grade  crimes  In 
1964  as  against  45,937  In  1963,  a  rise  of  14.6 
percent." 

Besides  the  440-1234  number  to  speed  po- 
lice receipt  of  telephone  calls  for  help,  the 
report  noted,  an  electronic  delayed-answer 
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system  was  adopted  to  prevent  calls  from 
being  overlooked  during  peak  periods.  Street 
signal  boxes  for  calls  to  poUce  rose  during 
the  year  from  2.677  to  2.966. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year,  planning  had 
been  completed  for  a  centralized  communi- 
cations headquarters  for  the  entire  city,  a 
step  that  win  further  modernize  police  com- 
munications and  speed  response  to  public 
emergencies." 

Mr  Murphy  called  the  formation  in  1964 
of  the  College  of  Police  Science,  as  part  of 
the  city  university,  a  "great  stride  forward." 

Buried  amid  the  pages  of  statistics  was  a 
disturbing  table.  Lost-time  injuries  from  as- 
saults upon  police  rose  to  478  from  353.  it 
showed,  and  every   category  of  assault  was 

up gunshot   wounds,   cuts   from   stabbing, 

bites,  punches,  kicks,  injxirles  from  being 
struck  by  an  object,  and  an  overall  item, 
"resisting  arrest." 
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DR.  JOHN  W.  GARDNER 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Nation  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed President  Johnson's  recent  nom- 
ination of  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Once  again  President  Johnson  has 
canvassed  the  possibilities  and  picked 
what  clearly  seems  to  be  the  best  man  to 
serve  in  Government. 

The  New  York  Times  of  July  28  said 
this  about  the  President's  choice: 

The  surprise  appointment  of  John  W. 
Gardner  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  another  demonstration  of 
President  Johnson's  new-found  ability  to 
look  in  unconventional  places  to  find  the  in- 
disputably right  man  for  an  important  Job 
at  the  moment  that  Job  most  needs  doing 
right. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  28  also  echoed  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  by  saying: 

President  Johnson  pulled  another  rabbit 
from  the  hat  when  he  named  John  W.  Gard- 
ner as  the  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — HEW. 

The  appointment,  replacing  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  who  is  resigning  to  take  a  Federal 
court  position,  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
the  President  has  made  in  his  20  months  In 
office. 

Dr.  Gardner  brings  a  vast  experience 
and  notable  reputation  as  an  innovator 
and  leader  in  education.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  our  democratic  way  of  life  that  such 
men  as  Dr.  Gardner  are  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 

Anthony  Celebrezze  deserves  our  plau- 
dits for  doing  an  outstanding  job  leading 
this  often  difficult  and  diverse  Depart- 
ment. I  know  Dr.  Gardner  will  add 
luster  to  that  fine  record. 

I  am  certain  the  Senate  will  concur 
with  President  Johnson's  choice  and 
speedily  confirm  these  appointments.  I 
agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  editorials  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  28,  1965,  and  the  Wash- 


ington Daily  News  of  July  28,  1965,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Trlbxme. 
July  28. 19651 

Excellent  Choice  To  Build  Excellence 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  often  called  the  Department  of 
Headaches,  is  getting  its  sixth  Secretary  in  a 
dozen  years.  President  Johnson  designated 
John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  to  succeed  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze, the  former  5-term  Cleveland  Mayor 
who  leaves  bureaucratic  puzzlements  for  the 
serenity  of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judgeship. 

Secretary  Celebrezze,  for  all  his  talents  and 
diligence  in  a  complicated  job,  had  been  re- 
ported less  than  happy.  Some  of  his  prede- 
cessors felt  equally  frustrated.  He  was  In 
departmental  charge  for  2  years  In  an  unfold- 
ing era  of  great  future  changes  for  American 
education  and  health,  and  leaves  with  the 
cxistomary  high  praises.  But  Celerbezze's  de- 
parture Is  hardly  surprising. 

The  Gardner  selection  is  superb.  As  the 
President  put  it,  "he  is  regarded  by  his  peers 
as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
field  of  U.S.  education."  Not  only  that,  but 
Gardner  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  prime 
mover  in  the  educational  field.  The  phrase 
"pursuit  of  excellence."  title  of  a  Gardner  re- 
port, is  a  slogan  Imbedded  In  language  and 
thought.  He  is  a  man  of  action,  an  original 
thinker  and  a  thorough  Independent.  Prob- 
ably no  one  person  Is  more  Important  in 
American  education.  It's  a  piquant  detaU 
that  Gardner  is  a  lifelong  Republican,  but 
this  wasn't  a  political  choice.  In  a  world 
where  declining  quality  and  the  coxmter- 
weight  of  excellence  are  great  issues,  the  Pres- 
ident said:  "I  know  of  no  one  who  is  better 
suited  by  temperament,  experience  and  com- 
nionsense  ihtellectuallsm  to  confront  these 
issues  and  bend  them  to  the  national  desire." 

To  pick  individual  excellence  for  high  cabi- 
net rank  in  the  development  of  national  ex- 
cellence is  obviously  logical.  The  stimulus 
and  the  promise  of  fulfilled  goals  must 
hearten  every  citizen.  For  excellence  Is  a 
matter  of  practice.  President  Johnson  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  putting  an  outstanding 
example  of  excellence  In  charge  at  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News. 

July  28. 1965] 

Gardner  for  Celebrezze 

Anthony   J.   Celebrezze,   on   balance,   has 

performed  ably  In  one  of  the  most  difficult 

and  frustrating  posts  In  Government. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, as  Its  name  Implies,  Is  not  a  co- 
hesive organization  but  a  hodgepodge  of 
separate  agencies  with  little  In  common  ex- 
cept that  they  deal  with  the  problems  of 
people.  And  each  has  been  growing  so  fast 
even  the  experts  have  been  hard-pressed  to 
spend  all  the  money  they  were  handed. 

In  these  circumstences,  Mr.  Celebrezze  has 
presided  about  as  well  as  any  layman  could 
over  the  divergent  programs  In  his  charge. 
President  Johnson,  as  he  named  Mr.  Cele- 
brezze to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
particularly  praised  his  tolerance,  energy, 
and  single-minded  purpose. 

John  W.  Gardner,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Cele- 
brezze at  HEW,  will  face  the  same  problems 
and  complexities.  He  has,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  one  of  the  Nation's  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Besides  teaching  and  writing,  he  has 
headed  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  and  President 
Johnson's  Task  Force  on  Education. 

This  is  an  important  asset  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  expanding  by 
billions  of  dollars  its  activities  In  every  area 
of  education. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  EXPAND 
AND  EXTEND  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
Mr.    CALLAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California   [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Senator  Javits  introduced  in  the  other 
body  a  measure  which  I  believe  warrants 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  the 
House.    The  bill,  S.  2305,  is  designed  to 
expand  and  extend  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Travel   Service   in  the   Department   of 
Commerce.       The     Senator's     proposal 
would  amend  the  International  Ti-avel 
Act  of  1961  to  accelerate  and  advance  the 
promotion  of  travel  in  the  United  States. 
During   the  latter  part  of   1963  and 
through  all  of  1964,  I  was  privileged  to 
serve    on   a    Special    Subcommittee   on 
Tourism  and  Its  Relationship  to  the  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  Deficit,  which  func- 
tioned under  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Repesenta- 
tives.    Out  of  the  inquiries  and  hearings 
conducted  by  Chaiiman  Claude  Pepper 
and  participated  in  by  Representative 
William  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey,  and  my- 
self, there  developed  a  report  printed  on 
December  1,  1964.     I  commend  to  the 
persons  interested  in  this  subject  matter 
the  substance  of  that  report. 

The  documented  result  of  our  hearings 
make    these    impressive    main    points: 
First,  that  tourism,  including  domestic 
and   foreign   travel  within  the   United 
States  with  all  its  secondary  effects  is 
one  of  the  really  giant  Industries  of  our 
country.    Testimony  developed  that  this 
industry  accounts  for  $30  billion  of  our 
gross   national   product.    It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  largely  in  the  service 
segment  of  the  total  goods  and  services 
encompassed     in    GNP.    The    Federal 
Government  earns  from  $3  to  $4  billion 
in    tax    revenues    from    the    industry. 
Some  3  million  people  are  employed  and 
earn  their  livings  in  this  activity  and 
contribute   an   estimated   $9   bUlion  in 
purchasing  power  within  the  consumer 
sector  of  our  economy.    Only  in  the  last 
4  years  has  a  real  understanding  of  the 
potential  of  this  sleeping  giant  blossomed 
out.    The  activity  of  travel  and  tourism 
has  been  much  longer  appreciated,  cul- 
tivated and  studied  by  States  like  Florida 
and  California.    These  States  through  a 
combination  of  local  government  bodies, 
private  groups  and  private  concerns  have 
turned  money  and  talent  to  the  task  of 
luring  tourists.    There  is  no  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  preempt  the  fine 
work  that  can  and  is  being  done  on  these 
levels.    However,  when  we  strike  out  for 
a  foreign  market,  there  are  demands  that 
outstrip  the  resources  of  such  groups  and 
there  are  obvious  benefits  that  justify  a 
Federal  program  and  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture. 

Second,  tourism  is  an  industry  with 
a  dynamic  future.  The  growth  of  lei- 
sure time  with  the  increase  of  automa- 
tion is  inevitable.    The  rising  level  of 
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incomes  both  at  home  and  abroad  each 
year  adds  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
prospects  capable  of  financing  travel. 
Although  America  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  "nation  on  wheels" — a  tribute  to  our 
supposed  marked  mobility,  our  hearings 
divulged  some  astounding  figures.  Fif- 
ty-two percent  of  our  people  have  never 
traveled  more  than  200  miles  from  their 
homes.  Sixty  percent  of  our  people 
have  never  spent  a  night  in  a  hotel.  Ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  Americans 
have  never  been  in  an  airplane.  Only 
65  percent  of  our  population  took  a  vaca- 
tion in  1963.  These  are  just  a  few  eye 
opening  and  though  provoking  facts 
which  show  the  great  potential  that  lies 
in  this  sleeping  giant  of  tourism  and 
travel. 

When  we  look  abroad  we  explode  some 
further  myths.  Actually  in  certain 
countries  the  people  of  all  walks  of  life 
are  far  more  vacation  and  travel  con- 
scious than  are  U.S.  citizens.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  of  Paris,  for  instance, 
makes  a  mass  exodus  from  that  city  in 
August.  The  Englishiman's  commit- 
ment to  his  "oliday"  is  well  known.  The 
pattern  of  this  travel  is  quite  different 
than  that  which  has  developed  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  need  to  know  more 
about  the  motivations  and  expectations 
of  the  European  before  we  are  going  to 
make  important  inroads  on  the  Euro- 
pean travel  market.  We  should  have 
a  program  for  doing  that  right  now. 

Third,  tourism  is  an  industry  with 
great  national  significance.  Aside  from 
the  economic  size  it  has  already  achieved, 
the  encouragement  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment serves  these  Federal  goals. 
The  job  classifications  in  this  largely 
service  industry  include  great  opportu- 
nity for  the  low-skilled  workers  and  for 
the  new  and  young  entries  into  the  labor 
force  with  little  experience.  Chamber- 
maids, busboys.  dishwashers,  janitors, 
bellhops,  pressers,  cleaners,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  all  these  and  many  others 
give  opportunities  for  those  either  un- 
qualified or  yet  untrained  for  the  more 
sophisticated  demands  of  manufactur- 
ing industries.  Tourism  and  travel  by 
Americans  abroad  and  foreigners  here 
tends  to  create  the  understanding  and 
respect  that  only  the  people-to-people 
mixing  of  culture  can  achieve.  Travel 
within  America  by  Americans  can  give 
a  citizen  a  greater  knowledge  and  re- 
spect for  his  land  and  develop  a  sense 
of  cohesion  in  a  diverse  and  widely  dis- 
persed population.  Also,  travel  is  an  in- 
vestment by  the  individual  in  broader 
understanding,  challenging  and  develop- 
ing new  vistas,  new  motivations,  and 
greater  opportunities.  Surely  we  are 
justified  in  making  some  commitment  of 
national  resources  for  such  goals. 

Finally,  tourism  and  travel  needs  to 
have  recognition  as  an  Identified  and 
respected  activity  with  its  own  integ- 
rity and  important  interrelationships 
which  make  a  sensible  and  increasingly 
interdependent  whole.  Its  segments  are 
important,  but  the  whole  has  now  be- 
come more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
The  financial  world,  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  especially  the  Congress 
should  recognize  and  acknowledge  this 
fact.    The  proliferation  of  agencies  and 


committees  which  this  industry  must 
pursue  to  serve  its  total  and  paramount 
interest  is  frustrating,  demeaning,  and 
destructive.  It  cannot  go  on  without  co- 
ordination and  some  centralization. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  our  Nation  a 
great  service,  our  various  districts  and 
several  States  a  unique  favor,  if  we 
diligently  pursue  the  course  suggested  in 
Mr.  Javits'  legislation. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  companion 
bill  and  invite  others  to  seriously  con- 
sider doing  likewise. 


COOPERSTOWN  BASEBALL  HALL  OP 
FAME  INDUCTS  JAMES  F.  "PUD" 
GALVIN  INTO  MEMBERSHIP- 
BREAKS  GROUND  FOR  NEW 
LIBRARY— YANKS  BEAT  PHILLIES 
7  TO  4  IN  ANNUAL  HALL  OF  FAME 
CLASSIC 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  July  26,  the  annual  National 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  ceremonies  were 
held  in  my  district  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
At  that  time  the  late  James  F.  "Pud" 
Galvin  was  formally  inducted  as  the  102d 
member  of  the  famed  diamond  shrine. 
Also  at  that  time  ground  was  broken  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  Baseball  HaU 
of  Fame  Library,  which  will  be  erected 
in  the  rear  of  the  present  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Museum  Building.  In  the  afternoon 
the  traditional  Hall  of  Fame  game  was 
played,  with  the  New  York  Yankees  de- 
feating the  Philadelphia  Phillies  7  to  4. 

More  living  members  of  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  were  on  hand  for  that  oc- 
casion than  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  this 
great  national  institution  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  and  I  know 
the  interest  that  attaches  to  these  an- 
nual ceremonies.  I  have  made  it  a  tradi- 
tion to  be  on  hand  for  this  occasion  my- 
self, but  this  year  because  of  the  very  im- 
portant legislative  schedule  which  faced 
us  here  in  the  House  on  Monday,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  on  hand. 

To  advise  Members  of  the  House  more 
fully  of  these  activities,  I  include  here  a 
clipping  from  the  Coopertown  Free- 
man's Journal  of  Wednesday,  July  28, 
describing  the  ceremonies  and  the  game, 
and  also  two  clippings  from  the  Oneonta 
Star  of  July  27,  dealing  with  the  same 
subject: 

[Prom  the  Cooperstown  Freeman's  Joximal, 
July  28,  1965] 

Hall  of  Fame  Plans  Library  Buildino: 
Yanks  Beat  PHn.LiES  7  to  4 

(Note. — Twenty-two  of  the  thirty-one  liv- 
ing members  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
were  In  Cooperstown  on  Monday  to  take  part 
in  aimual  Hall  of  Fame  Day  ceremonies  and 
to  watch  the  23d  annual  Hall  of  Fame  game 
at  Doubleday  Field  between  the  Yankees 
and  Phillies.  Those  here  included  Luke  Ap- 
pling, Max  Carey,  Joe  Cronln,  Dizzy  Dean, 


Bin  Dickey,  Bob  Feller,  Jimmy  Foxx,  Frank 
Frlsch,  Charles  Gehrlnger,  Hank  Greenberg, 
Burleigh  Grimes,  Lefty  Grove,  Gabby  Hart- 
nett,  Carl  Hubbell,  Ted  Lyons,  Heinle 
Manush,  Bill  McKechnie,  Sam  Rice,  Edd 
Roush,  Bill  Terry,  Paul  Waner,  and  Zach 
Wheat.  Joe  McCarthy,  long  a  regular  at  Hall 
of  Fame  Day  festivities,  was  unable  to  attend 
this  year  on  account  of  his  wife's  illness. 
Others  unable  to  be  present  Included  Ray 
Schalk,  Sam  Crawford,  Elmer  Flick,  Urban 
Faber,  George  Slsler,  Pie  Traynor,  Joe  Dl- 
Maggio,  and  Jackie  Robinson.) 

The  New  York  Yankees  beat  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies,  7  to  4,  in  the  23d  renewal 
of  the  annual  Hall  of  Fame  game  at  Double- 
day  Field  Monday  afternoon  before  a  crowd 
of  9,850  fans.  Including  22  of  the  30  living 
members  of  the  diamond  pantheon. 

It  was  the  second  win  in  three  Hall  of 
Fame  game  appearances  for  the  Yankees, 
and  the  way  they  turned  the  trick  was  rem- 
iniscent of  the  days  of  yore  when  the  New 
Yorkers  were  known  as  the  Bronx  Bombers. 
Four  home  runs  accounted  for  six  of  the 
Yankee  runs.  Clete  Boyer  banged  one  over 
the  left  field  fence  In  the  fifth  with  Roger 
Repoz  on  base.  The  following  Inning,  Jake 
Glbbs,  who  replaced  Elston  Howard  behind 
the  plate  in  the  bottom  of  the  fourth, 
clouted  one  over  the  right  field  bleachers. 
After  Tom  Tresh  walked,  Joe  Pepltone  hit 
one  Into  a  Susquehanna  backyard  In  the 
same  general  direction  over  the  right  field 
bleachers  as  the  Glbbs  homer.  Hector  Lo- 
pez hit  the  longest  one  of  the  day  leading 
off  the  top  of  the  eighth.  It  Just  missed 
the  flagpole  as  It  sailed  over  the  fence  near 
the  end  of  the  outfield  bleachers  in  center 
field. 

The  only  other  Yankee  run  came  in  the 
third.  Boyer  was  safe  at  first  after  a  throw- 
ing error  by  Phillies  starter  Lew  Burdette. 
Gil  Blanco,  the  young  left-handed  bonus 
hurler  who  started  on  the  mound  for  the 
Yanks,  sacrificed  Boyer  to  second.  Boyer 
scored  a  moment  later  on  Phil  Llnz*  sliced 
double  down  the  right  field  line. 

The  Phils  were  behind  3-0  after  Boyer's 
homer  In  the  fifth,  but  one  swipe  of  the  bat 
by  Bobby  Wine,  their  shortstop,  knotted 
the  count.  Wes  Covington  led  off  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fifth  with  a  single.  Dick  Stuart 
and  Pat  Corrales  also  singled  to  load  the 
bases.  Wine  cleared  them  with  a  shot  over 
Repoz'  head  In  center,  good  for  two  bases. 
The  Phils'  only  other  run  was  John  Herrn- 
steln's  solo  homer  over  the  left  center  field 
fence  off  Jim  Brenneman  In  the  bottom  of 
the  ninth. 

Blanco,  a  19-year-old  lefthander  who  is 
on  the  Yanks'  roster  as  a  bonus  player, 
hurled  the  first  4%  Innings.  He  was  the 
victim  of  Wine's  bases-clearing  double  in 
the  fifth,  but  then  got  Alex  Johnson,  batting 
for  Burdette,  on  a  fly  to  center  and  Tony 
Gonzales  on  an  Infield  out  before  giving 
way  to  Brenneman  who  finished  and  received 
credit  for  the  victory.  Blanco  gave  up  eight 
of  the  Phils'  nine  hits.  The  only  safety  off 
Brenneman  was  Herrnsteln's  homer  with 
one  out  in  the  ninth. 

Blanco  fanned  three  and  didn't  give  up  a 
walk.  Three  double  plays  balled  him  out  of 
potentially  dangerous  spots.  The  Yanks 
made  a  fourth  double  play  In  the  sixth. 
This  came  after  Brenneman  gave  up  suc- 
cessive walks  to  John  Briggs  and  Covington 
leading  off.  Brenneman  walked  a  total  of 
three,  and  didn't  strike  out  anyone. 

Biu-dette  hurled  the  first  five  innings  for 
the  Phils  and  gave  up  five  hits  and  five  runs. 
He  fanned  one,  and  issued  no  walks.  Ed 
Roebuck  pitched  and  sixth  and  wound  up 
the  losing  pitcher.  He  started  by  fanning 
Ross  Moschltto,  who  had  replaced  Mickey 
Mantle  in  left  field  In  the  bottom  of  the 
third.  Then  Glbbs  hit  his  homer.  Tresh 
walked,  and  Pepltone  homered.  Repoz  and 
Boyer  singled,  and  Brenneman  was  safe  on 
a  throwing  error  by  Roebuck.     This  loaded 
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the  bases,  but  Bobby  Richardson  banged 
Into  a  double  play  to  end  further  scoring 
off  the  veteran. 

The  colorful  lefty.  Bo  Bellnsky  took  over 
in  the  seventh  and  hurled  the  last  three 
Innings.  He  fanned  the  side  in  order  in 
the  seventh — Linz,  Moschitto,  and  Gibbs. 
The  only  big  hit  off  the  Bo  was  Lopez" 
homer.  Later  on  In  the  eighth.  Repoz  singled, 
but  was  doubled  off  first  after  Ray  Barker 
had  filed  out  to  right. 

Manager  Johnny  Keane  of  the  Yankees  and 
Gene  Mauch  of  the  Phils  started  their  regu- 
lar lineups  to  the  great  delight  of  the  huge 
crowd.  Mantle,  who  has  played  the  last  sev- 
eral years  on  badly  aching  legs,  was  in  his 
spot  In  left  field  and  played  the  first  two 
and  a  half  innings.  He  came  to  bat  twice. 
In  the  first,  batting  left-handed,  he  sliced 
a  double  into  left  field,  and  went  to  third  on 
a  wild  pitch  by  Burdette.  A  moment  later, 
Burdette  cut  loose  with  another  wild  pitch, 
but  Mantle  understandably  held  third  de- 
spite the  fact  the  ball  went  nearly  into  the 
Phils'  dougout.  A  sound  Mantle  would  have 
scored  easily.  Mick's  only  other  time  at  bat 
resulted  in  a  routine  Inning-ending  Infield 
out  in  the  third.  Moschitto  took  over  for 
him  in  the  bottom  of  the  third. 

Eiston  Howard  started  behind  the  plate  for 
the  Yanks,  but  after  striking  out  in  the  first 
and  hitting  a  single  in  the  top  of  the  fourth, 
made  way  for  young  Jake  Gibbs.  Howard 
was  injured  In  spring  training  and  was  out 
of  the  lineup  for  several  weeks. 

Richardson,  Linz,  Pepltone,  and  Repoz 
played  the  entire  game  for  the  Yanks. 

Richie  Allen,  National  League  rookie  of 
the  year  in  1964,  started  at  his  regular  third- 
base  spot  for  the  Phils,  and  played  four  in- 
nings during  which  he  had  little  luck  at  bat. 
He  grounded  out  in  the  first  and  hit  into  a 
double  play  in  the  fourth.  Gonzalez,  Cov- 
ington, and  Wine  were  the  only  Phils  to  play 
the  entire  game. 

Bellnsky  provided  one  of  the  game's  bigger 
laughs  in  the  Feventh  when  he  missed  a 
pitch  while  batting  against  Brenneman.  He 
landed  on  his  back,  hesitated,  and  finally  ac- 
cepted a  helping  hand  from  National  League 
Umpire  Doug  Harvey  who  was  working  be- 
hind the  plate. 

Both  infielders  and  outfielders  had  trouble 
Judging  fiy  balls  In  the  early  Innings  as  a 
strong  wind  was  playing  havoc  with  the  filght 
of  the  ball.  In  the  second,  Pepltone  had 
the  crowd  on  Its  feet  as  he  appeared  to  have 
hit  a  certain  homer  Into  the  center  field 
stands.  But  the  wind  held  up  the  ball,  and 
Gonzales  caught  it  with  room  to  spare. 
Pepltone  Just  shook  his  head  and  made  up 
for  it  with  his  blast  over  those  same  seats 
In  the  sixth. 

The  weather,  except  for  the  wind,  was  ideal 
for  baseball  with  the  temperature  In  the 
mld-70's. 

The  Yanks'  second  win  in  a  Hall  of  Fame 
game  was  also  the  12th  by  an  American 
League  team.  The  National  League  has  won 
10.  The  1959  game  between  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  and  Kansas  City  Athletics  ended  In 
a  5-5  tie  when  rain  washed  It  out  after 
six  Innings. 

The  Yankees  beat  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 
10  to  9.  in  the  1954  game  for  their  only  other 
Hall  of  Fame  victory.  In  their  Initial  ap- 
pearance here  in  1947,  they  lost  a  10-lnnlng. 
4  to  3  decision  to  the  old  Boston  Braves. 
Their  scheduled  appearance  against  the  Mil- 
waukee Braves  in  1962  was  rained  out.  This 
was  one  of  only  two  cancellations  suffered 
by  the  Hall  of  Fame  game  since  Its  Inception 
m  1940.  In  1944,  the  New  York  Giants  and 
Detroit  Tigers  were  rained  out  of  their 
scheduled  appearance  at  Doubleday  Field. 

In  pre-game  ceremonies,  21  of  the  30  liv- 
ing members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame — the  largest 
group  ever  assembled  here  for  Hall  of  Fame 
Day — were  introduced  at  home  plate  by  Joe 


McGuff.  baseball  writer  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  president  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  of  America.  Jimmy  Foxx,  who 
was  delayed  in  reaching  Cooperstown,  arrived 
in  mid-game  and  was  Introduced  from  the 
grandstand  over  the  public  address  system. 
Also  In  pre-game  ceremonies,  RolUe  Fingers 
was  honored  as  American  Legion  Player  of 
the  Year  for  1964.  He  received  a  scroll  from 
George  Rulon,  director  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's Junior  baseball  program.  Fingers 
played  on  the  Upland  (Calif.)  Legion  team 
last  year.  This  year,  he  is  a  pitcher  with 
Leesbiu-g  in  the  Florida  State  League. 

New  York 
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Plans  for  a  new  library  building  for  the 
National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 
were  announced  Monday  morning  during  the 
annual  Hall  of  Fame  ceremonies  at  which 
James  F.  (Pud)  Galvln  was  formally  In- 
ducted as  the  102d  member  of  the  diamond 
shrine. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Ford  C.  Frick  made 
the  announcement  during  the  course  of  a 
brief  speech  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  new  building  will  be  erected  In  the 
rear  of  the  present  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 
building  on  Main  Street.  Working  plans  for 
the  structure  have  not  yet  been  completed, 
nor  has  a  date  been  set  for  start  of  the 
project. 

A  delegation  of  baseball  dignitaries,  led  by 
Commissioner  Frick  and  Hall  of  Fame  Presi- 
dent Paul  S.  Kerr,  participated  In  a  brief 
ground-breaking  rite  on  the  site  of  the  new 


building  immediately  after  the  regular  Hall 
of  Fame  morning  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Frick  was  participating  in  his  last  Hall 
of  Fame  ceremony  in  his  role  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Baseball.  He  plans  to  retire  later 
this  year. 

An  oil  portrait  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
gift  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  American  and 
National  Leagues,  was  unveiled  by  National 
League  President  Warren  C.  Giles  and  Ameri- 
can League  President  Joseph  Cronin.  Mr. 
Kerr  presided  at  the  unveiling. 

Commissioner  Frick  presided  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Galvln  plaque.  The  latter's 
family  was  represented  by  his  two  surviving 
children,  a  son,  Walter  Galvln  of  Geneva, 
Ohio,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Marie  Wentzel  of 
AmarlUo.  Tex. 

James  Francis  Galvln  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  on  Christmas  Day.  1856,  and  died  March 
7,  1902,  in  Pittsbvirgh,  Pa.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  last  January  by  the  com- 
mittee on  veterans. 

During  a  16-year  major  league  career,  he 
won  365  games  and  lost  311  for  a  percentage 
of  .540.  He  participated  in  687  games,  and 
hurled  649  complete  games.  Including  57 
shut-outs. 

The  only  pitchers  with  more  victories  than 
Galvln  were  Cy  Young,  Walter  Johnson, 
Grover  Alexander,  and  Christy  Mathewson, 
all  members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Presiding  over  Monday  morning's  cere- 
monies was  Joe  McGuff,  baseball  writer  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  president  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of  America.  He 
had  been  introduced  to  the  more  than  3,000 
fans  present  by  R.  D.  Spraker,  a  vice  president 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

On  the  platform  along  with  other  digni- 
taries from  the  world  of  baseball  were  21  of 
the  31  living  members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
the  largest  group  ever  to  assemble  here  and 
probably  the  greatest  number  ever  to  get  to- 
gether for  a  single  event  anywhere. 

Following  a  short  speech  of  welcome  by 
Cooperstown's  mayor,  William  D.  Clark,  the 
J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  Award  for  1964  was  award- 
ed by  Mr.  McGuff  to  Hugh  FuUerton,  the  late 
great  sp>ortswriter.  The  citation  was  accepted 
by  his  son,  Hugh  S.  FuUerton,  Jr.,  himself  a 
sportswrlter. 

A.  E.  Staley,  Jr.,  president  of  the  A.  E. 
Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Decatur,  111., 
formally  presented  the  famed  McGlnnlty  Cup 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  It  was  accepted  by  Hall 
of  Fame  Director  Ken  Smith. 

A  unique  trophy  from  major  league  base- 
ball's earliest  days,  the  sliver  punch  bowl 
originally  was  awarded  to  the  Brooklyn  team 
for  winning  the  1900  world's  championship," 
then  given  by  the  players  to  Pitcher  "Iron 
Man"  Joe  McGlnnlty.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  McGlnnlty  gave  it  to  A.  E.  Staley,  Sr.. 
as  a  token  of  their  friendship  and  of  Mr. 
Staley 's  contributions  to  baseball. 

The  cup  had  been  on  display  at  the  Staley 
company's  Decatur  headquarters  for  the  past 
40  years.  It  will  now  rest  among  other  me- 
mentoes of  the  great  events  in  the  history 
of  baseball  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 
here,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

In  making  the  presentation  Monday,  Mr. 
Staley,  Jr.,  traced  the  colorful  history  of  the 
Immortal  McGlnnlty  and  his  cup. 

In  announcing  the  forthcoming  construc- 
tion of  the  Hall  of  Fame  Library  BuUdlng, 
Commissioner  Prick  said  It  would  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  men  and  women  in  the  com- 
munications field — writers,  photographers, 
radio  and  television  people— who  have  done 
so  much  to  make  baseball  the  great  game 
that  It  Is.  He  said  that  It  is  his  hope  that 
it  will  be  the  finest  sports  library  anywhere. 
and  that  It  eventually  would  contain  com- 
munications' own  Legion  of  Honor,  similar  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  which  honors  the  great 
players  of  baseball. 
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Mr.  Frick  noted  that  It  was  Just  26  years 
ago  that  representatives  of  organized  base- 
ball gathered  In  Cooperstown  to  dedicate  the 
original  building  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum.  He  said  that  to  meet  the  need  of 
more  floor  space  for  the  display  of  baseball's 
mementoes,  an  addition,  doubling  the  size 
of  the  original  building,  was  dedicated  in 
1950.  Then,  on  August  4,  1958,  the  third 
unit  of  the  shrine — the  distinctive  Hall  of 
Fame  for  the  display  of  bronze  plaques  of 
members — was  dedicated. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  communications 
Industry,  Mr.  McGuff  told  Conmiissloner 
Frick  and  fans  that  he  felt  humble  in  ac- 
cepting this  new  honor  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues, past  and  present. 

In  presiding  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Frick 
portrait,  Mr.  Kerr  cited  Mr.  Frlck's  many  con- 
tributions to  the  game.  He  said  that  the 
Idea  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  baseball 
originally  had  come  from  Mr.  Frick  in  the 
mid-1930's  when  the  latter  was  president  of 
the  National  League. 

The  idea  for  a  baseball  musetmi  to  be 
situated  in  Cooperstown  came  from  the  late 
Stephen  C.  Clark,  its  founder.  Mr.  Clark's 
representative,  the  late  Alexander  Cleland, 
conferred  with  Mr.  Frick  on  the  museiun 
idea,  and  the  latter  suggested  the  Hall  of 
Fame  as  an  Important  part  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Kerr  traced  Mr.  Frlck's  long  career 
which  began  in  his  native  Indiana  where  he 
was  a  schoolteacher  who  soon  took  up  adver- 
tising and  sportswrlting  before  going  on  to 
become  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  radio 
news  and  sports  commentators.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  League  in 
1934,  and  In  1951  was  named  Commissioner 
of  Baseball. 

"No  one  has  done  more  for  baseball,"  Mr. 
Kerr  stated. 

Since  that  day  In  the  mid-1930's  when  he 
was  approached  about  the  baseball  museum 
concept,  and  his  suggestion  for  a  Hall  of 
Fame,  he  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  baseball  shrine.  He  had  no  official 
connection  with  it,  however,  until  he  was 
elected  a  director  in  1947.  He  has  been  re- 
elected each  year  since  that  time. 

Following  the  ceremonies  in  front  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  Mr.  Frick,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Giles, 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  McGuff,  Stephen  C.  Clark, 
Jr.,  a  director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  Hy 
Hurwitz.  secretary  of  the  BBWAA,  headed 
for  the  plot  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  ac- 
companied by  fans  and  other  dignitaries. 
Leading  off  with  Mr.  Frick,  each  took  a  spade- 
ful of  earth  and  tvirned  It  to  mark  the  official 
beginning  of  the  library  project. 

Dignitaries  at  the  ceremonies  and  game, 
besides  members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  in- 
cluded what  Mr.  McGuff  termed  "the  First 
Ladies  of  Baseball,"  the  widows  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  They  were  Mrs. 
Clirlsty  Mathewson,  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth,  Mrs. 
Lou  Gehrig.  Mrs.  Eddie  Collins,  and  Mrs. 
Mel  Ott.  They  were  Introduced  from  the 
platform  along  with  William  Harrldge,  chair- 
man of  the  American  League;  Bob  Carpen- 
ter, president,  and  John  Qulnn,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Phils;  Ralph  Houck,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Yankees. 

(From  the  Oneonta  Star,  July  27,  1965] 

Memories  Haxjnt  Yanks,  Phh-s 

(By  Jan  Sturdevant) 

Cooperstown.— The  Cooperstown  air  Wiia 
heavy  with  nostalgia  Monday  as  baseball's 
living  legends  assembled  for  the  annual  Hall 
of  Fame  game  and  ceremonies. 

But  despite  the  presence  of  the  game's  all- 
time  greats — Dizzy  Dean,  Jimmy  Foxx,  and 
Bob  Feller,  to  mention  a  few — much  of  the 
grandstand  reminiscence  centered  about  the 
present-day  players  wearing  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  uniforms. 


The  Yankees  won  the  game,  7-4,  thanks  to 
home  runs  by  Clete  Boyer.  Jake  Gibbs.  Joe 
Pepltone  and  Hector  Lopez,  and  a  one-hit 
relief  Job  by  rookie  pitcher  Jim  Brenneman, 
who  came  on  in  the  fifth  innmg  after  the 
Phillies  had  scored  three  runs. 

But  it  was  the  memory  of  past  World  Se- 
ries games — and  of  sure-shot  series  oppo- 
nents who  faltered  In  the  stretch — which 
gave  the  game  its  fiavor. 

Lew  Burdette,  a  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
started  for  the  Phils  and  lasted  5  Innings. 
But  fans  still  remembered  the  World  Series 
of  1957  when  the  lanky  righthander,  then  a 
Milwaukee  mainstay,  stopped  the  Yankees 
cold  in  three  games. 

They  remembered  how  the  Phils  and  Yanks 
had  been  headed  for  a  series  showdown  last 
fall  until  Philadelphia  stumbled  and  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  came  out  of  nowhere  to  take 
the  National  League  flag. 

And  they  recalled  how  the  same  two  clubs 
had  been  tabbed  as  likely  series  rivals  this 
year.  But  a  glance  at  yesterday's  standings 
showed  the  Yanks  struggling  to  reach  the 
.500  mark  and  the  Phillies  limping  along  in 
fifth  place,  seven  games  off  the  Natloi^al 
League  pace. 

Typical  of  the  Yankee  gloom  was  a  pre- 
game  remark  addressed  to  Yankee  publicity 
director  Bob  Fishel,  asking  if  the  contest 
was  supposed  to  be  a  series  preview.  Before 
Fishel  could  respond,  a  press-box  cynic  said, 
"Yeah,  maybe  for  1970." 

And  Len  Koppett,  who  covers  the  Yanks 
for  the  New  York  Times,  left  Doubleday 
Field  after  the  third  Inning.  "I've  seen  Phil 
Linz  In  the  Hall  of  Fame."  Koppett  cracked. 
"That's  enough  for  1  day." 

Despite  the  four  homers,  the  Yanks 
weren't  the  Bronx  Bombers  of  old.  Rookie 
Roger  Repoz  played  the  entire  game  in  cen- 
ter field.  Though  he  contributed  3  sin- 
gles to  the  11-hlt  New  York  attack,  Repoz 
didn't  look  qualified  to  carry  the  glove  of 
the  ailing  Mickey  Mantle. 

Mantle,  who  played  three  innings  In  left 
field,  was  still  the  favorite  of  the  fans, 
though  few  knew  he  had  asked  manager 
Johnny  Keane  for  the  entire  day  off. 
Mantle  drew  the  game's  biggest  ovation 
when  he  came  to  bat  in  the  first  inning. 

Mick  doubled  against  the  left-field  fence 
on  Burdette's  third  pitch  to  him  and  limped 
to  third  on  a  wild  pitch.  When  a  second 
low  Burdette  toss  got  by  catcher  Pat  Cor- 
rales,  Mantle  hobbled  halfway  down  the  line 
but  didn't  try  to  score.  With  good  legs 
under  him.  Mantle  could  have  walked  across 
the  plate. 

Most  productive  Yankee  was  third  base- 
man Boyer,  who  started  double  plays  in  three 
consecutive  innings,  scored  the  game's  first 
run  and  drove  In  two  more  runs  with  a  home 
rtm  over  the  left-field  fence. 

Boyer  hit  the  ball  well,  but  most  Double- 
day  veterans  were  surprised  that  his  home 
run — and  a  later  blow  to  the  same  spot  by 
Lopez — were  not  scored  as  ground-rule 
doubles.  Both  were  well  to  the  left  of  the 
pole  In  left  center  field  which  in  past  years 
has  marked  the  end  of  home  run  territory. 
Even  Hall  of  Fame  Director  Ken  Smith 
was  confused  by  the  ruling  which  allowed 
Boyer  and  Lopez  to  come  around.  "It  must 
be,"  he  suggested,  "that  nobody  explained 
the  rule  to  the  umpires.  Either  that  or  they 
decided  among  themselves  to  change  the 
rule  for  this  game." 

Phlllle  favorites  with  the  grandstand  crowd 
were  first  baseman  Dick  Stuart,  whose  "Dr. 
Strangeglove"  reputation  caused  shudders 
every  time  a  ball  was  thrown  to  first,  and 
playboy  pitcher  Bo  Bellnsky.  who  worked 
the  last  three  innings. 

Bellnsky,  last  man  off  the  field,  was  still 
the  first  player  to  reach  the  dressing  room, 
where  beer  and  cold  cuts  were  laid  out  for 
the   two  squads.     While   Bellnsky  sipped  a 


beer  and  talked  to  reporters,  his  teanunates 
kept  begging  him  to  hurry  up  and  shower 
so  they  could  leave  on  schedule. 

Bellnsky  was  his  carefree  self  after  the 
game,  but  most  players  on  both  teams  seemed 
preoccupied  with  their  surprisingly  low 
places  In  the  standings. 

Yankee  players  admitted  they'll  now  set- 
tle for  a  place  In  the  first  division,  while 
most  Phillies  foresaw  a  tight  five  team  race 
In  the  National  League. 

Happiest  Yank  was  pitcher  Bulldog  Jim 
Bouton,  who  took  his  first  trip  through  the 
baseball  shrine. 

A  sore  arm  has  made  this  a  sad  5-11  sea- 
son for  Bouton.  but  the  chunky  hurler  came 
back  grinning  after  a  tour  through  the 
musevun. 

"Did  you  see  my  wing  in  the  museum?" 
he  asked  teammates,  referring  to  the  plaque 
where  the  American  League's  longest  game 
is  recorded.  Bouton  pitched  in  the  22-lnnlng 
Yankee  victory  over  Detroit. 


Yankees  Slug  Four  Homers  in  Power 

EXHIBmON 

(By  Chuck  Fierson) 
Cooperstown. — Yankee  power — dormant 
in  recent  months — erupted  Monday  as  the 
American  League  champions  downed  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  7  to  4  in  the  23d  annual 
hall  of  fame  game. 

The  game  had  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world's  series. 

In  fact,  some  dubbed  it  the  "world's  series 
that  never  was."  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
1964  season  when  the  Phillies  blew  the  Na- 
tional League  pennant. 

If  they  had  won  they  would  have  met  the 
Yankees  in  the  series.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  took  the  fiag  and  beat 
the  Yanks  in  the  postseason  classic. 

But  Monday  the  Yanks  looked  like  the 
Bronx  Bombers  of  old  as  they  slammed  four 
homers.  The  blasts  came  off  the  bats  of 
Clete  Boyer.  Jake  Gibbs,  Joe  Pepitone.  and 
Hector  Lopez. 

On  top  of  the  power,  Jim  Brenneman  put 
in  a  fine  relief  stint  of  41/3  Innings  as  he  took 
the  win. 

Brenneman.  recently  called  up  from  Tole- 
do, gave  up  only  one  hit — a  ninth-inning 
homer  by  John  Herrnsteln. 

Ex-Dodger  Ed  Roebuck  took  the  loss  as 
the  Yanks  put  the  game  away  with  three 
runs  In  the  sixth  inning. 

The  Yankees  got  only  one  hit  in  the  first 
inning — a  double  by  superstar  Mickey  Man- 
tle down  the  left  fi.eld  line. 

Mantle  went  to  third  on  a  wild  pitch,  but 
was  stranded  when  Ellle  Howard  was  fanned 
by  starter  Lew  Biu-dette. 

Cookie  Rojas  countered  with  a  looping  fiy 
ball  to  center  in  the  bottom  of  the  Inning 
that  fell  in  front  of  Center  Fielder  Roger 
Repoz. 

Burdette  retired  the  side  in  order  In  the 
second  inning. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  second  with  one  out 
Dick  Stuart  singled  to  center.  Pat  Corrales 
then  hit  a  ground  ball  to  Clete  Boyer  at 
third. 

Boyer  took  the  grounder  that  started  a 
neat  6-4-3  double  play.  The  double  play  was 
the  first  of  four  for  the  Yankees — three  of 
them  started  by  the  third  baseman. 

The  Yankees  scored  In  the  third  as  Boyer 
reached  first  on  a  comebacker,  to  Biu-dette 
that  the  ex-Brave  threw  wild  to  first. 

After  starter  Gil  Blanco  sacrificed  Boyer  to 
second.  Bobby  Richardson  moved  him  to 
third.  Boyer  scored  on  Phil  Linz'  double 
down  the  first  base  line. 

youngster  gets  ball 
The  hit  was  a  ground  rule  double  as   a 
youngster    Jvunped    from    the    stands    and 
snagged  the  ball. 
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Blanco  retired  the  Phillies  In  order  In  the 
bottom  of  the  third,  although  Bobby  Wine 
singled  up  the  middle. 

But  Burdette  lined  sharply  to  Boyer,  whose 
throw  to  First  Baseman  Joe  Pepitone  caught 
Wine  off  the  bag. 

In  the  New  York  fourth  Howard  led  off 
with  a  single  up  the  middle  off  Burdette's 
glove. 

But  he  was  taken  off  the  basepvaths  as 
Tom  Tresh  hit  into  a  double  play.  Pepitone 
then  lined  to  Stuart  to  end  the  inning. 

The  Phillies  threatened  in  the  fourth  when 
Rojas  singled  down  the  third  base  line.  He 
was  taken  out  as  Johnny  Callison  hit  to 
Richardson  at  second,  who  then  threw  to 
Llnz  covering. 

Allen  then  hit  to  Boyer.  who  started  his 
third  double  play  in  as  many  innings. 

In  the  Yankee  fifth  the  Bombers  scored 
twice  to  take  a  temporary  3  to  0  lead. 

BOYER    UNLOADS 

Repwz  singled  to  left  and  went  to  second 
as  the  throw-in  got  by  Stuart  at  first.  Boyer 
then  uncorked  a  long  homer  over  the  left- 
field  fence. 

Burdette  settled  down  to  get  the  next  three 
men.  and  the  Phillies  tied  it  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inning. 

Wes  Covington  led  off  with  a  single  be- 
tween Richardson  and  Pepitone.  Stuart  fol- 
lowed suit  with  a  single  into  left  center. 

With  Herrnstein  running  for  Stuart.  Cor- 
rales  singled  to  left  to  load  the  bases. 

With  still  no  outs  Wine  doubled  deep  to 
center  to  clear  the  bases.  After  pinch-hitter 
Alex  Johnson  filed  out  and  Tony  Gonzalez 
grounded  out,  Brenneman  came  in  to  get 
Rojas. 

But  the  Yankees  were  not  to  be  outdone. 

They  let  loose  for  three  runs  In  the  sixth. 
Including  two  homers. 

GIBBS  GETS   HOMER 

With  one  out,  Gibbs,  who  had  replaced 
Howard  behind  the  plate,  blasted  a  round- 
tripper  deep  over  the  right  field  stands. 

After  Tresh  walked — the  first  pass  In  the 
game — Pepitone  hit  one  almost  in  the  same 
spot  as  Gibbs — only  deeper. 

Repoz  and  Boyer  followed  with  singles, 
Brenneman  tried  a  sacrifice  bunt,  but  Roe- 
buck, who  was  now  In  the  game,  threw  wild 
to  load  the  bases  again. 

Richardson  then  hit  to  Wine  at  short,  who 
started  an  inning-ending  double  play.  The 
double  play  was  one  of  the  three  for  the 
Phillies. 

In  the  Phillies  sixth.  Brenneman  walked 
two.  but  was  taken  out  of  trouble  as  the 
Yanks  came  up  with  their  fourth  double 
play. 

Bo  Belinsky,  who  sometimes  calls  Phila- 
delphia "Mudvllle"  because  of  the  lack  of 
nightlife,  came  in  to  pitch  In  the  seventh 
and  struck  out  Ross  Moschitto,  Gibbs  and 
Hector  Lopez  in  order. 

The  Phillies  went  down  in  order  In  the 
bottom  of  the  seventh  on  three  Infield  outs. 

BELINSKT   TOUCHED 

Be!!n"=^ky  was  touched  for  a  run  In  the 
eighth  to  put  the  Yanks  ahead  7  to  3. 

The  final  run  came  on  Lopez'  leadoff 
homer  over  the  left  field  fence — the  fourth 
and  final  homer  for  the  Yanks. 

Goizilez  led  off  with  a  walk  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eighth  and  went  to  second  on  a 
wild  pitch. 

But  Brenneman  settled  down  to  get  the 
next  three  men  oxit. 

The  Yanks  sent  four  men  to  the  plate  In 
the  final  Inning,  but  did  not  threaten  to 
score  as  men  got  on  with  a  walk  and  a 
fielder's  choice. 

The  Phillies  finally  got  their  first  hit  off 
Brenneman  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth 
when  Hernnstein  homered  a  good  360  feet 
to  center  field  after  Covington  had  grounded 
out. 


Brenneman  then  got  Clay  Dalrymple  to  fly 
out  and  Wine  grounded  to  Richardson  to 
end  the  game. 
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CHALLENGE  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
DELEGATION  UNNECESSARILY  DE- 
LAYED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  printed  dep- 
ositions filed  in  connection  with  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Mississippi  congressional 
delegation.  This  record  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolution  of  the  challenge  has  al- 
ready been  delayed  unnecessarily.  Un- 
der rule  XI,  section  24,  of  the  House,  the 
committee  was  to  report  its  findings  by 
July  4 — 6  months  after  the  convening  of 
the  House.  The  delay  in  the  printing  of 
the  record  made  it  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  act  by  July  4.  Now  that 
the  record  is  before  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  it  is  time  to  act. 

I  am  impatient  with  those  who  call 
for  additional  study  and  committee  in- 


vestigation. Who  among  us  can  deny  the 
systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
Mississippi  polls?  Who  among  us  has 
not  been  convinced  by  the  debate  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  of  Mississippi's 
deliberate  violation  of  the  Constitution? 
Have  we  not  been  shown  the  subtle  and 
the  not  so  subtle  techniques  used  to  deny 
the  Mississippi  Negro  his  right  to  vote? 
Who  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  white 
power  structure  of  that  State  has  perpet- 
uated itself  by  trapping  the  Negro  in  a 
poverty  of  ix)wer?  Never  before,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  any  issue  been  so  thor- 
oughly documented  prior  to  a  committee 
hearing. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly of  1961,  the  following  were  the  fig- 
ures for  nonwhite  registration  in  each  of 
the  five  Mississippi  congressional  dis- 
tricts: First  District,  1.3  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote;  Second  District,  6.8  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote;  Tiiird  District,  9.1  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote;  Fourth  District,  5.1  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote;  Fifth  District,  12.3  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  registered  to  vote. 

The  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi polls  is  not  an  accident.  As  early 
as  1870  U.S.  Senator  George,  of  Missis- 
sippi, explained  that  the  purpose  of  Mis- 
sissippi voting  laws  is  "to  devise  such 
measures,  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  a  home  government  un- 
der the  control  of  the  white  people  of 
the  State." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
terror,  violence,  and  murder  perpetrated 
last  summer  upon  those  who  attempted 
to  help  their  fellow  citizens  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  Mississippi  tramples  upon 
the  U.S.  Constitution  by  denying  citizens 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  have  made  this  argument  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress  when  I  objected 
to  the  seating  of  the  Members-elect  from 
Mississippi.  I  have  listened  to  those  who 
ask  for  additional  study.  But  the  issue, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  be  resolved  by  sta- 
tistics. The  issues,  frankly,  are  moral 
and  political.  They  are  stark  and  sim- 
ple. They  involve  matters  of  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  those  who  hold 
high  office  in  the  Federal  Government. 

My  plea,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  for  prompt 
review  and  prompt  resolution.  It  is  easy 
to  tiptoe  through  this  session  of  Con- 
gress keeping  away  from  sharp  corners. 
But  if  we  do  so,  we  will  adjourn  without 
exercising  our  solemn  obligation  to  the 
Constitution.  We  will  have  forfeited  a 
confidence  in  this  Congress,  a  confidence 
which  depends  on  the  courage  to  act  on 
this  most  fundamental  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  wish  to  read 
from  a  message  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Goodman  after  the  murder  of 
their  son,  Andrew,  in  Philadelphia,  Miss.: 

In  Washington  4  weeks  ago,  my  wife  and  I 
In  a  sense  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  the  evening  and  stood  In  that 
great  shrine  looking  down  past  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  toward  the  soft  glow  of 
the  light  around  the  White  House.    Full  of 


the  awe  of  a  great  nation  that  surrounded 
us.  we  turned  to  read,  emblazoned  In  black 
letters  on  white  marble:  "It  is  for  us  the 
living  to  dedicate  ourselves  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 


THE   WAR   IN   VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California    [Mr.   Cohelan], 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  sober  and  realistic 
at  his  press  conference  yesterday.  He 
announced  that  we  were  increasing  our 
military  commitment  in  order  to  meet 
the  increasing  aggressive  activities  di- 
rected by  North  Vietnam.  He  made 
clear  that  we  were  increasing  our  diplo- 
matic efforts,  that  we  were  willing  to 
discuss  Hanoi's  proposals  or  the  propo- 
sals of  any  other  nation,  and  that  we 
were  once  again  asking  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  a  larger  and  more  active 
role  in  achieving  an  early  and  peaceful 
settlement.  He  also,  for  the  present  at 
least,  rejected  the  cries  of  the  "war 
hawks"  for  a  major  callup  of  the  Re- 
serves and  the  use  of  200,000  American 
troops  or  more. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  initially,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  support  the  President 
in  his  decision  to  resist  the  terror  and 
aggression  that  denies  independence  of 
choice  and  self-determination  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

But  let  us  emphasize  that  the  real 
issue  in  Vietnam  is  not  our  "honor"  or 
our  "word."  We  did  not  begin  our  pro- 
gram of  aid  and  support  in  1954  as  a  test 
of  national  honor.  Then  and  now  the 
real  test  is  whether  terror  and  violence 
are  to  triumph  over  the  ballot  and  free 
choice;  of  whether  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  controlled  and  directed 
externally,  will  supplant  peaceful  de- 
cisions and  orderly  change  arrived  at  in- 
ternally. 

Our  proper  goal  has  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  to  help  in  every  way  we 
reasonably  can  to  insure  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate freely  in  the  determination  of  their 
own  future;  not  that  they  would  have  it 
decided  for  them,  as  is  the  Communist 
goal  today. 

But  our  policy  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  many  Americans. 
When  I  was  at  home  a  week  ago,  many 
constituents  whose  opinions  I  value  and 
respect,  were  deeply  troubled.  They 
asked  many  questions  which  I  feel  should 
be  publicly  discussed  and  which  I  have 
asked  both  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  to  discuss.  They 
wanted  to  know : 

First.  What  did  the  1954  Geneva  ac- 
cords provide  with  respect  to  the  future 
government  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Second.  Why  did  the  United  States 
not  sign  the  Geneva  accords?  Did  the 
United  States  state  that  it  would  follow 
the  Geneva  accords? 

Third.  Was  a  "government"  repre- 
senting South  Vietnam  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  accords?  How  did  the  first 
South    Vietnamese    Government    come 


into  power?  Has  there  been  any  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  chosen  to 
any  extent  by  a  democratic  process?  If 
so,  when  and  how? 

Fourth.  What  happened  to  prevent 
the  1956  "free  election"  contemplated 
by  the  1954  Geneva  accords?  Did  the 
United  States  oppose  such  election? 

Fifth.  To  what  extent  has  there  been 
objective  verification  of  interference  by 
the  North  Vietnam  Government — as  dis- 
tinguished from  participation  by  indi- 
vidual North  Vietnamese — in  the  affairs 
of  South  Vietnam? 

Sixth.  In  terms  of  international  law, 
what  is  the  basis  for  our  present  activity 
in  South  Vietnam? 

Seventh.  Is  there  a  legal  basis  for  ask- 
ing the  U.N.  to  take  action  in  relation  to 
Vietnam?  If  so,  are  there  practical  rea- 
sons for  our  not  having  made  this  re- 
quest up  to  this  time? 

Eighth.  What  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  to  substitute  nego- 
tiation for  military  action? 

Ninth.  It  is  often  said  that  we  must 
stay  in  South  Vietnam  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  in  southeast  Asia. 
Is  the  main  purpose  of  our  policy  to  fore- 
stall a  Commtmist  government  in  South 
Vietnam?  Or  is  it  to  enable  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  establish  whatever 
kind  of  government  they  want? 

Tenth.  Assuming  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam  is  morally  and  legally 
justified,  is  it  wise  and  sound  from  the 
viewpoint  of  effectiveness?  Can  we, 
within  reasonable  and  practicable  cost 
considerations,  achieve  a  military  vic- 
tory or  are  we  in  effect  repeating 
Napoleon's  disastrous  march  to  Moscow? 
Would  we  be  more  likely  to  achieve  the 
ends  we  desire  if  we  were  to  let  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  struggle  with 
this  problem  by  themselves  and  in  the 
process  perhaps  develop  enough  nation- 
alism to  resist  control  by  China? 

Eleventh.  President  Kennedy  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  a  Vietnamese  war;  that  it  must 
be  won  or  lost  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  themselves.  Does  our  increas- 
ing commitment  of  troops,  planes  and 
supporting  material  mean  that  we  have 
abandoned  this  policy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these  same  ques- 
tions have  troubled  me  and  I  intend  to 
place  the  replies  in  the  Record. 

But  even  when  these  questions  are  con- 
sidered, and  I  think  there  are  reasonable 
answers  to  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  I  do 
not  believe,  considering  the  alternatives 
and  their  implications,  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  alternative  to  our  present 
course  of  action. 

Major  escalation  on  our  part  could 
only  invite  increased  efforts  by  Hanoi  and 
Peiping.  It  could  mean  introduction  of 
thousands  more  troops  from  North  Viet- 
nam, and  quite  possibly  divisions  or  even 
armies  from  China.  It  could  mean 
stepped  up  U.S.  air  attacks.  It  could 
mean  expansion  of  these  attacks  to  cen- 
ters of  population  and  industry  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  it  could  mean  the  commit- 
ment on  the  ground  of  many  more  Amer- 
ican forces  and  lives. 


Leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House  it  is  true,  have  argued  that  "total 
victory"  is  possible;  that  the  war,  in  fact, 
can  be  "won"  if  only  we  were  willing. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  this  war 
could  be  "won"  in  this  way  only  at  a  cost 
far  in  excess  of  our  goals  and  our  re- 
quirements. Such  a  "victory"  in  the 
wake  of  the  destruction,  the  devastation 
and  the  countless  maimings  and  deaths 
would  mark  it  a  hollow  triumph  at  best. 
On  the  other  hand,  unconditional 
withdrawal  by  American  forces,  as  the 
Communists  have  demanded,  is  equally 
unconscionable.  Independence  would 
not  only  be  doomed  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
would  be  jeopardized  from  Thailand  to 
Australia,  from  India  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  would  be  unconscionable,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  stated 
in  his  thoughtful  speech  of  June  15.  "be- 
cause such  action  would  betray  our  obli- 
gation to  people  we  have  promised  to  de- 
fend, because  it  would  weaken  or  destroy 
the  credibility  of  American  guarantees 
to  other  countries,  and  because  such  a 
withdrawal  would  encourage  the  view  in 
Peiping  and  elsewhere  that  guerrilla  wars 
supported  from  outside  are  a  relatively 
safe  and  inexpensive  way  of  expanding 
Communist  power." 

It  would  be  unconscionable,  for  if  inde- 
pendence is  as  vital  as  this  cotmtry  has 
maintained  for  nearly  200  years,  then  it 
should  be  the  right  of  all  who  truly  want 
it  and  not  just  of  the  few  who  are 
capable  of  defending  it. 

Where  then  do  we  go?  If  both  major 
escalation  into  a  much  larger  war  and 
the  abandonment  of  independence  are 
intolerable  choices,  what  path  should  we 
pursue? 

The  only  reasonable  course,  it  seems  to 
me,  was  outlined  yesterday  by  the  Presi- 
dent. First,  we  must  provide  sufficient 
arms  to  convince  Hanoi  and  Peiping, 
and  Moscow  as  well,  that  wars  of  "na- 
tional liberation"  based  on  terror  and  in- 
timidation and  naked  force  will  not  suc- 
ceed. Our  arms  should  be  used  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  persuade  the  adversaries  of 
open  societies  that  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations, not  bombs  and  bullets,  are  the 
only  sensible  way  to  settle  problems.  Our 
arms  should  be  available  for  as  long  as 
they  are  necessary  but  for  no  longer  than 
they  are  necessary  and  in  no  greater 
strength  than  they  are  necessary. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  follow 
every  path  and  pursue  every  opportunity 
that  can  lead  to  negotiations,  to  a  cease- 
fire and  to  a  diplomatic  settlement  that 
can  guarantee  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam independence  of  choice  in  any  fu- 
ture government  and  any  future  way  of 
life,  free  of  outside  intimidation  or  inter- 
vention. 

We  should  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
choice  so  long  as  it  is  free.  We  should 
have  no  vested  interest  save  that  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  better  life  for  our  fellow 
men. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Communists,  whether  they  be  in  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  or  Communist 
China,  have  been  deaf  to  all  offers  of  ne- 
gotiation which  have  been  made  to  date. 
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Not  only  have  they  rejected  our  repeated 
bids  for  "unconditional  discussions." 
They  have  refused  the  plea  of  17  non- 
alined  chiefs  of  state  for  negotiations,  the 
French  suggestion  of  a  new  Geneva  con- 
ference without  preconditions,  the  Soviet 
and  American  endorsement  of  a  Cam- 
bodian conference,  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thartt's  offer  of  exploration.  In- 
dia's proposal  for  a  cease-fire  monitored 
by  an  Afro-Asian  force,  the  invitation  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  for  a  complete 
review  and  discussion,  the  peace  mission 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  Prime 
Minister,  and  others. 

This  record  of  intransigence  is  without 
exception.  But  it  should  not  and  it  must 
not  deter  our  continued  and  persistent 
efforts,  and  our  support  of  the  efforts  of 
others,  to  bring  together  all  of  the  parties 
who  are  involved  in  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. The  so-called  National  Liberation 
Front  is  certainly  no  more  than  what  its 
name  implies,  a  front.  But  surely  there 
is  no  reason  why  North  Vietnam  could 
not  include  its  members,  the  Vietcong,  or 
any  other  parties  it  desires,  on  any  team 
of  representatives  it  sends  to  the  nego- 
tiation table.  And  we  should  negotiate 
with  that  team,  whomever  it  contains. 

A  much  larger  presence  and  a  greater 
role  of  participation  should  be  encour- 
aged for  the  United  Nations,  the  world 
organization  which  has  performed  so  val- 
iantly and  successfully  in  many  trouble 
spots  of  the  world  for  the  last  20  years. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  calling  on  this  resource,  as  I  have 
been  urging  for  some  time,  and  that  he 
has  sent  a  special  message  with  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  to  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  He  is  to  be  strongly  com- 
mended for  this  effort  and  we  can  only 
fervently  hope  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral will  be  able  to  utilize  his  offices  to 
good  effect.  Certainly  we  should  sup- 
port him  in  any  constructive  efforts  he  is 
able  to  initiate.  Certainly  the  United 
Nations  should  be  encouraged  In  every 
way  possible  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  interna- 
tional conference  table,  for  policing  a 
cease-fire,  and  for  insuring  free  elections. 

It  may  well  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Hanoi  and  Vietcong  have  no  intention  of 
lessening  their  aggression  at  the  present 
time.  This  makes  two  requirements  on 
our  policy,  as  was  suggested  last  month 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT]  and  which  was  stressed  by 
the  President  yesterday. 

First,  we  must  sustain  the  Government 
and  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
must  persuade  the  Communists  that 
Saigon  carmot  be  crushed  and  that  the 
forces  of  the  free  v/orld  will  not  be  driven 
out  by  force. 

Second,  we  must  practice  patience  and 
restraint.  We  must  continue  to  offer  the 
Communists  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
war.  and  we  must  continue  to  press  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  leading  Repub- 
lican policymakers  have  suggested  that 
our  country  would  accept  a  continued 
American  presence  in  Vietnam,  includ- 
ing any  necessary  troop  buildup,  if  and 


only  if  our  objective  was  total  victory; 
not  if  it  were  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  reject  this  suggestion.  I  believe  it 
misinterprets  and  misrepresents  the  true 
feeling  of  the  American  people.  This 
feeling.  I  believe,  is  one  of  rightful  anx- 
iety. It  is  one  of  willingness  to  contrib- 
ute and  to  sacrifice;  to  pay  the  cost  of 
freedom;  to  be  a  leader  of  the  free  world. 
But  it  is  one  also  which  seeks  independ- 
ence and  the  other  legitimate  aspirations 
of  men  through  peaceful  means.  Our 
policy  and  our  efforts  should  be  directed 
at  no  lesser  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  include 
two  editorials  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  one  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  Chalmers  Roberts,  which 
speak  directly  and  thoughtfully  to  the 
points  I  have  discussed : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  29,  19661 
The  Vietnam  Policy 

In  typically  Johnsonian  fashion,  the  Presi- 
dent supplemented  his  announcement  of  In- 
tensified American  participation  In  the  Viet- 
namese war  with  an  escalation  of  his  peace 
efforts.  Draft  calls  are  to  be  doubled  In 
the  months  ahead,  and  there  will  be  a  rapid 
buildup  of  American  fighting  men  In  the 
besieged  southeast  Asian  country.  But  the 
aim  of  protecting  freedom  and  independence 
from  Communist  aggression  without  resort 
to   general   war   remains   the   same. 

The  President  made  another  graceful  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Nations  to  exert  whatever 
influence  It  can  to  halt  the  aggression  in 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to 
discuss  Hanoi's  proposals  along  with  our  own 
and  those  of  any  other  Interested  nation 
that  may  care  to  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table.  His  sincere  desire  to  substitute  the 
conference  table  for  the  battlefield  took 
away  any  suggestion  of  belligerence  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  read  Into  the 
announcement  of  expanding  military  opera- 
tions. 

The  gist  of  what  the  President  had  to 
say  Is  that  the  United  States  places  such  a 
high  value  on  peace  that  It  Is  willing  to 
fight  for  It.  The  spread  of  Asian  com- 
munism by  terror  and  slaughter  Is  the  an- 
tithesis of  both  peace  and  freedom.  The 
United  States  has  attempted  to  provide  a 
shield  against  this  menace.  It  is  now  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  that  this  shield  Is 
not  an  Illusion. 

We  do  not  see  how  President  Johnson  could 
have  explained  the  necessity  of  the  U.S. 
course  in  Vietnam  more  effectively  than  he 
did: 

"If  we  are  driven  from  the  fields  in  Viet- 
nam, then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have 
the  same  confidence  In  our  promise  of  pro- 
tection. In  each  land  the  forces  of  inde- 
pendence would  be  weakened.  An  Asia  so 
threatened  by  Communist  domination  would 
Imperil  the  security  of  the  United  States 
itself.  •   •    • 

"We  Just  cannot  now  dishonor  our  word 
or  abandon  our  commitment  or  leave  those 
who  believed  us  and  who  trusted  us  to  the 
terror  and  repression  and  murder  that  would 
follow.  This,  then,  my  fellow  Americans.  Is 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam." 

The  President's  reference  to  Asian  commu- 
nism doubtless  holds  special  significance.  His 
exclusion  of  the  Russians  from  his  comments 
was  an  Indirect  appeal  for  Moscow's  under- 
standing of  why  we  must  do  what  we  are 
doing.  The  Soviet  Union  shares  at  least  some 
of  the  alarm  In  the  West  over  the  openly 
belligerent  and  recklessly  aggressive  course 
of  Communist  China  and  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. President  Johnson  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing to  Moscow  that  the  United  States  is  doing 


everything  possible  to  avoid  a  general  war 
and  that  the  two  major  nuclear  powers  have 
a  common  interest  In  not  allowing  this  Asian 
Communist  brushfire  to  get  out  of  hand  for 
want  of  a  rational  confrontation  at  a  con- 
ference table. 

Within  the  United  States,  we  surmise  that 
the  response  to  the  President's  speech  will  be 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  Despite  the  in- 
nate hatred  of  war,  most  of  the  people  are 
aware  of  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in.  They 
appear  to  be  reconciled  to  a  hard  struggle  in 
a  faraway  land  because  of  the  close  relation 
It  has  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  free- 
dom. Many  of  those  who  are  committed  to 
the  general  policy,  however,  retain  some  con- 
cern over  the  way  It  is  being  carried  out. 

One  would  hope  that  much  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  White  House  conferences  of  the 
last  week  has  been  given  to  effective  employ- 
ment of  the  additional  manpower  and  equip- 
ment that  are  fiowlng  to  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  build  up  larger  forces  and 
the  volume  of  supplies.  With  the  extension 
of  military  might  In  Vietnam,  there  will  be 
increasing  need  for  wise  decisions  and  sound 
strategy.  This  perceptive  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  President  also  greatly  strengthens 
confidence  that  he  will  be  as  firm  In  pushing 
for  a  rational  settlement  as  he  has  been  in 
trying  to  teach  the  Communists  that  peace 
cannot  be  bought  with  terror  and  aggression. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  29,  1965] 

Guardian  at  the  Gate:   World  Sees  a 

Determined  Johnson 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

It  was  not  a  happy  President  Johnson  the 
Nation  saw  yesterday.  But  It  was  a  deter- 
mined President. 

"We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
the  gate,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  no  one  else." 
That  single  sentence  explains  a  lot  about  the 
man  and  his  approach  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Because  of  what  he  said  last  fall  In  the 
presidential  campaign  against  Barry  Gold- 
water,  a  lot  of  people  concluded  that  he 
wanted  to  liquidate  the  war  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Indeed,  It  Is  clear  that  a  number 
of  Commu  alst  diplomats  here  told  their  gov- 
ernments ]ust  that. 

That  conclusion  was  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  did  want 
to  liquidate  the  war — he  does  want  to  liqui- 
date It  now — but  not  on  terms  of  surrender. 

Por  a  long  time  Mr.  Johnson  resisted  say- 
ing out  loud  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
was  a  crucial  one  between  communism  and 
democracy  or  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  Only  slowly  and  reluctantly  did  he 
come  to  do  so. 

Like  most  Americans,  as  he  emotionally 
made  evident  yesterday,  he  would  prefer  to 
concentrate  on  improving  our  domestic  life. 
But  history  caught  up  with  him.  and  he  is 
determined  to  face  history. 

The  Vietcong  attacks  on  American  person- 
nel, the  hard  words  from  North  Vietnam  and 
the  shrill  language  from  China  all  drove 
him,  however  reluctantly,  to  conclude  that 
here  was  a  place  that  the  United  States  had 
to  make  a  stand. 

If  the  Communists  had  offered  to  sit  down 
at  the  conference  table,  the  fighting  could 
have  stopped  long  ago.  It  is  quite  likely, 
too,  that  the  result  would  have  been  a  gain 
In  the  Communist  position  in  southeast 
Asia.  But  in  rejecting  the  conference  table, 
the  Communists  gave  Mr.  Johnson  no  option 
except  to  fight. 

Slowly,  then,  a  rationale  for  American 
military  activity  has  been  developed.  As 
John  P.  Kennedy  did  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  Mr.  Johnson  yesterday  referred  to  the 
appeasement  of  Hitler  In  the  1930's  and  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

The  furious  Communist  offensive  In  Viet- 
nam, coupled  with  the  Chinese  demands  to 


smash  the  United  States  in  that  corner  of 
Asia,  left  him,  he  felt,  no  choice  but  to  send 
in  more  Americans  to  act  as  "the  guardians 
of  the  gate." 

Lyndon  Johnson  Is  both  a  coolly  calcu- 
lating man  and  an  emotionally  patriotic 
man.  Both  these  sides  of  his  personality 
were  evident  yesterday. 

His  new  military  steps  are  calculated  to 
deny  the  Communists  a  military  victory;  his 
diplomatic  steps  are  designed  to  ease  the 
path  to  the  conference  table.  But  he 
doubtless  has  no  illusions  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  agree  to  negotiate  until  they  are 
convinced  that  American  power  Is  fully 
committed  to  the  war  and  that  it  can  be 
decisive. 

Slowly,  as  he  has  sought  a  way  out  of 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Johnson  has  come  to  describe 
the  stakes  In  sharper  terms.  Now  he  has 
reached  the  point  of  saying  that  the  United 
States  cannot  escape  the  role  of  guardian 
at  the  gate  In  this  "remote  and  distant 
place." 

Those  who  have  viewed  the  President  as  a 
reckless  plunger  should  be  reassured  by  his 
efforts  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Certainly  he  meant  it  when  he  said 
that  "I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  to  com- 
mit the  whole  world  to  world  war  III." 

Those  who  believe  he  has  been  too  cautious 
In  his  application  of  military  force  may  not 
be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  new  decisions 
he  outlined  yesterday.  But  they  can  find 
satisfaction  In  the  firm  determination,  now 
that  the  United  States  Is  so  fully  committed, 
to  see  it  through  to  the  end. 

Lyndon  Johnson  yesterday  was  not  a  happy 
guardian  at  the  gate.  But  he  certainly  was 
determined. 

The  purpose  of  yesterday's  public  appear- 
ance before  the  Nation  was  to  show  that 
determination.     He  succeeded. 

A  second  purpose  was  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mother  who  had  written  to  ask 
"why"  her  son  had  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 
Here,  at  least,  he  made  a  convincing  case. 

Finally,  he  sought  to  show  that  the  United 
States  carries  an  olive  branch  as  well  as 
thunderbolts.  Here  he  is  willing  to  talk 
about  even  the  Communist  demand  that  all 
Americans  be  withdrawn.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  critics  could  ask  for  more,  unless  they 
would  have  the  United  States  accept 
surrender. 


LAG  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  CURTAILS 
STATE  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.  I 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mlsso^url  is 
in  the  forefront  of  States  in  this  Nation 
in  developing  modern  roads  for  its  citi- 
zens. 

Planning  and  early  construction  of  in- 
terstate highway  routes  in  Missouri  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Rex 
M.  Whitton,  then  chief  engineer  of  the 
Missouri  Highway  Department  and  now 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Mr.  Whitton's  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  our  present  extremely  able  chief 
engineer,  Marvin  J.  Snider,  resulting  in 
continued  progress  in  building  Missouri 
highways. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Ozark  Chap- 
ter of  the  Missouri  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  Mr. 
Snider  outlined  the  programs  and  the 
problems  of  highway  builders  in  Mis- 
souri. 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Snider's  speech: 

Lag  in  Federal  Funds  Curtails  State 
Highway  Construction 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  yoxir  organization 
this  evening  to  discuss  the  progress  of  Mis- 
souri's State  highway  program. 

Prom  the  outset  I  would  say  that  State 
highway  progress  In  Missouri  Is  relatively 
good.  I  use  the  term  "relatively  good"  be- 
cause, due  to  a  constant  lack  of  sufficient 
highway  funds,  our  rate  of  roadbulldlng 
Improvements  certainly  is  not  what  It  should 
be  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  State 
road  system  for  motorists. 

However,  the  historical  shortage  of  high- 
way funds  Is  a  story  In  itself  and  I  will  not 
go  into  It  further  during  this  meeting. 

My  remarks  this  evening  will  be  devoted 
to  a  twofold  discussion  of  Missouri's  highway 
progress. 

First,  I  will  report  brlefiy  on  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment with  the  funds  that  are  available. 

Second,  and  most  Importantly.  I  want  to 
explain  about  a  financial  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  at  the  Federal  level  in  the  last  few 
months,  and  which  Is  causing  a  curtailment 
In  State  highway  construction  in  Missouri 
this  year. 

It  Is  a  curtailment  that  we  can  HI  afford 
because  of  the  extreme  impyortance  of  build- 
ing and  Improving  highways  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  serve  the  constantly  growing  de- 
mands of  traffic.  Nevertheless,  the  cutback 
in  highway  work  Is  with  us,  resulting  In  de- 
lays in  awarding  a  number  of  construction 
contracts  In  many  areas  of  the  State.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  Important  for  Mlssourlans  to  know 
about  this  situation  and  understand  why  It 
Is  happening. 

PROGRESS    IN    1964 

As  to  progress  made  In  calendar  1964,  It 
pleases  me  to  report  that  last  year  saw  the 
greatest  single  surge  of  State  roadbuilding  in 
Missouri's  history. 

During  1964  the  State  highway  department 
carried  on  a  construction  and  right-of-way 
program  amounting  to  about  $192,500,000. 
This  was  some  $17  million  larger  than  the 
previous  high  recorded  In  1963. 

I  don't  want  to  confuse  you  with  a  lot  of 
figures,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to 
point  out  how  the  $192,500,000  which  made 
up  the  1964  construction  and  right-of-way 
program  was  used: 

For  actual  highway  construction.  $156.- 
700,000  was  spent  or  obligated;  $33,600,000 
was  spent  to  acquire  right-of-way;  $2,100.- 
000  was  obligated  for  the  1965  secondary 
(farm  to  market)  system  road  oiling  pro- 
gram, work  which  now  Is  going  on  since  this 
is  a  warm  weather  operation;  and  $115,000 
was  spent  to  Install  flashing  light  signals  at 
railroad  crossings. 

Even  more  meaningful  than  money  figures 
Is  the  fact  tliat  924  miles  of  highway  con- 
struction projects  were  awarded  to  contract 
last  year.     They  Included : 

One  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  work  on 
the  Interstate  System,  the  nationwide  super- 
highway network  now  under  construction 
throughout  America,  and  which  Is  made  up 
of  highways  like  Interstate  Routes  44  and  70. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  of  im- 
provements were  contracted  on  the  primary 
system,  which  consists  of  conventional 
trunkllne  highways  like  U.S.  Routes  54,  63,  65, 
and  71. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles  of 
construction  on  the  secondary  system,  made 
up  mainly  of  lettered  State  highways  pro- 
viding local  service  such  as  Routes  M,  FF, 
C.  or  TT. 

Twenty-six  miles  of  improvements  were 
placed  under  contract  on  the  urban  system 


of  highways,  which  are  extensions  of  primary 
and  secondary  system  routes  into  urban 
areas. 

In  addition.  alDout  1,200  miles  of  secondary 
system  roads  now  are  receiving  an  oil  sur- 
face treatment  to  make  them  dust  free  under 
the  oiling  program  authorized  last  year. 

So  by  all  previous  standards,  1964  was  a 
banner  roadbulldlng  year  for  the  State  of 
Missouri.  And  another  substantial  year,  al- 
though not  scheduled  to  be  as  Impressive 
as  the  one  just  passed,  was  in  prospect  for 
1965. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  calendar 
year,  the  State  highway  department  esti- 
mated that  It  would  have  a  construction  and 
right-of-way  program  amounting  to  about 
$165,500,000  during  1965.  This  was  to  In- 
clude $131,600,000  In  construction  work  to 
be  awarded  to  contract;  $26,300,000  for  the 
purchase  of  right-of-way;  and  $7,600,000  for 
preliminary  engineering,  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  the  1966  secondary  system  road  oil- 
ing program  and  the  Installation  of  flashing 
light  signals  at  railroad  crossings. 

The  estimate  for  1965  was  considerably 
under  accomplishments  of  1964  mainly  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  flrst  place,  it  was  pur- 
posely on  the  conservative  side  and  repre- 
sented a  figure  the  department  felt  certain 
could  be  attained.  Secondly,  we  knew  there 
would  not  be  as  much  money  available  in 
1965.  In  1964  the  department  was  antici- 
pating later  reimbursement  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  several  millions  of  dollars 
which  had  been  tied  up  In  right  of  way  pur- 
chases for  a  number  of  years,  and  therefore 
was  able  to  obligate  against  these  funds. 

LAG    IN    FEDERAL    rUNDS    BEGINS 

At  any  rate,  the  department  began  the 
1965  calendar  year  on  a  note  of  optimism, 
with  an  anticipated  minimum  construction 
and  right  of  way  program  of  about 
$165,500,000. 

But  then  along  in  late  February  the  Fed- 
eral funds  situation  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  began  to  develop,  and  It  has  worsened 
gradually  ever  since. 

In  beginning  an  explanation  of  what  has 
been  and  still  is  happening.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  financing  of  State  highway  con- 
struction Is  a  very  complicated  matter. 
However,  I  will  try  to  keep  my  remarks  as 
simple  as  possible  in  order  to  get  this  message 
across. 

Missouri's  State  highways  are  built  with 
money  received  from  taxes  levied  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  on  highway 
users. 

Taxes  levied  by  the  State  of  Missouri  In- 
clude the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax,  commonly 
called  the  gasoline  tax;  license  fees  for  motor 
vehicles;  drivers  license  fees;  and  the  motor 
vehicle  use  tax,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
sales  tax  on  vehicle  purchases  made  by 
Mlssourlans  in  other  States. 

Highway  user  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  those  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  vehicle  fuel,  on  tires  and  inner 
tubes,  on  heavy  trucks  and  on  new  trucks, 
buses  and  trailers  at  the  time  of  manufac- 
ture. 

The  Federal  Government  provides  a  very 
substantial  share  of  the  funds  used  In  the 
construction  and  purchase  of  right-of-way 
for  highways  in  Missouri,  with  the  State 
providing  the  remaining  share. 

Under  Federal  law.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  building 
Interstate  System  highways,  leaving  the 
State  with  10  percent  of  the  cost  to  pay. 
Natvu-ally.  a  State  would  be  foolish  to 
finance  an  Interstate  System  project  entirely 
out  of  its  own  funds,  since  the  Federal 
Government  offers  a  ratio  of  9  to  1  aid  for 
this  work. 

Most  primary,  secondary  and  urban  sys- 
tem highways  are  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
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50  percent  Federal  and  50  percent  State 
funds.  Missouri  must  match  dollar  Xor  dol- 
lar all  of  the  Federal  aid  available  for  build- 
ing these  three  categories  of  highways. 

With  whatever  construction  funds  the 
State  still  has  available,  after  matching  all 
Federal  funds,  it  finances  projects  on  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  xirban  systems  with 
100  percent  State  money.  The  wisdom  of 
using  all  available  100  percent  State  con- 
struction funds  in  this  manner  is  readily 
apparent,  since  the  Federal  Government 
offers  so  much  more  aid  in  the  building  of 
Interstate  routes  than  it  does  for  the  other 
three  systems  of  highways. 

That  gives  a  fairly  complete  summary,  I 
believe,  on  where  the  money  comes  from 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  right-of-way 
and  the  construction  of  State  highways. 
Now  let's  look  at  how  the  Federal  aid  funds 
actually  are  made  available  for  use  to  the 
States. 

One  thing  which  Is  Important  for  the  pub- 
lic to  understand  is  this:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  pay  any  Federal -aid  road 
fiinds  to  the  State  before  the  State  buys 
right-of-way  for  a  project  or  constructs  a 
highway.  The  State  pays  for  the  work  out 
of  its  own  pocket,  and  later  Is  reimbursed  a 
share  of  the  costs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  Federal-aid  highway  projects.  But 
you  will  see  how  the  system  works  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  explanation. 

There  are  three  key  words  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  the  process  of  providing  Federal- 
aid  road  funds  to  the  States.  Those  words 
are  "appropriation,"  "apportionment,"  and 
"release." 

Federal  funds  for  highway  work  are  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  Right  now  those 
funds  are  totaling  about  $3.8  billion  a  year. 
This  money  goes  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  fund  through 
which  all  Federal  aid  road  money  is  adminis- 
tered. Under  Federal  law,  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  must  at  all  times  be  solvent — no 
deficit  financing  is  permitted. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  apportion- 
ment of  each  fiscal  year's  Federal  highway 
funds  to  the  50  States.  This  is  done  on  a 
formula  basis  and  is  handled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Apportionment  merely  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  each  State's  share  of  Federal 
road  funds  for  a  particular  fiscal  year  be- 
tween July  1  and  June  30. 

Neither  the  appropriation  of  funds  nor  the 
apportionment  of  funds  allow  the  States  to 
award  a  single  dollar  of  a  Federal-aid  high- 
v;ay  construction  contract  or  buy  one  piece 
of  right-of-way. 

The  award  of  a  contract  or  purchase  of 
right-of-way  for  a  Federal-aid  job  can  come 
only  after  the  release  for  obligation  of  the 
previously  appropriated  and  apportioned 
Federal  money.  This  release  of  the  funds 
to  States  also  is  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
It  is  the  step  in  which  the  States  are.  In 
effect,  told:  "You  may  proceed  to  obligate 
Federal-aid  funds  lor  highway  projects  be- 
cause we  now  can  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  enough  money  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  reimburse  you  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  when  you  present  a  bill  for  pajrment 
at  a  later  date  for  completed  work." 

Release  of  a  year's  apportionment  of  funds 
Is  done  on  a  quarterly  basis  during  the  fiscal 
year.  If  a  normal  procedure  was  being  fol- 
lowed, this  would  mean  the  release  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  year's  money  to  the  States  on 
each  of  these  dates:  July  1,  October  1,  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  April  1. 

Release  of  the  Federal  money  for  obliga- 
tion is  done  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  Insure 
the  future  solvency  of  the  Highway  Triist 
Fund.  In  other  words.  If  a  full  year's  appor- 
tionment was  released  all  at  once,  the  States 
would  obligate  so  heavily  against  it  in  Just 


a  few  months  that  the  trvist  fund  would  be 
unable  to  meet  all  payments  when  bills  for 
reimbursement  on  completed  work  were  pre- 
sented later.  Such  a  situation  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  law  requiring  the 
trust  fund  to  be  solvent  at  all  times. 

That  sets  the  stage  so  far  as  background 
is  concerned.  Now  let  me  explain  what  has 
been  happening  at  the  Federal  level  which 
is  causing  a  curtailment  in  State  highway 
construction  in  Missouri. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  can  be  sxunmed  up  as  a 
delay  in  the  release  of  quarterly  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  for  obligation — a  delay 
which  has  lengthened  in  the  last  few  months 
until  we  now  are  behind  a  full  quarter,  or 
3  months.  Each  quarter  for  Missouri,  oinder 
the  present  apportionment,  represents  about 
$24,425,000. 

A  year  ago  today — or  on  July  1,  1964 — 
Missouri  and  the  other  States  should  have 
received  release  of  the  first  quarter  funds, 
if  things  were  going  according  to  schedule. 
However,  the  release  did  not  come  until  last 
August  20.  Second  quarter  funds,  due  for 
release  October  1,  were  not  made  available 
for  obligation  until  November  16. 

Although  both  these  releases  of  money 
were  some  6  weeks  late,  no  real  serious  dam- 
age resulted  since  the  delay  in  getting  proj- 
ects under  contract  was  not  particularly 
great. 

But  the  situation  certainly  has  had  an 
effect  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  pres- 
ent calendeu:  year. 

The  third  quarter  release  of  Federal  funds, 
scheduled  for  January  1,  did  not  come  until 
March  15,  or  2i^  months  late.  And  fourth 
quarter  funds,  due  April  1,  were  not  released 
until  yesterday  (June  30),  a  full  3  months 
behind  schedule. 

The  delay  In  releasing  the  funds  has  been 
due  to  a  shortage  of  money  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Because  of  this  shortage,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  had  to  stretch 
out  the  release  times. 

You  will  recall  that  I  earlier  said  the  Stale 
highway  department  expected  to  have  a  con- 
struction and  right-of-way  program  of  about 
$165,500,000  during  calendar  1965. 

Right  now  we  are  considerably  behind 
schedule  in  trying  to  reach  that  figure. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  our 
construction  and  right  of  way  program  totals 
only  about  $63  million.  This  reflects  the 
delay  in  receiving  release  of  the  Federal 
funds. 

Many  projects,  particularly  Interstate 
System  work,  are  being  held  up  from  being 
placed  under  contract. 

Work  awarded  to  contract  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  months  allows  a 
contractor  to  have  a  full  construction  season 
ahead.  However,  it  is  not  only  in  those 
months  that  delays  in  contracting  a  Job  have 
a  retarding  effect.  Even  a  1 -month  delay 
at  anytime  in  the  year  often  can  cause  a 
delay  of  6  or  7  months  in  completing  a 
project. 

For  example.  If  a  contractor  has  only  1 
more  month  to  go  on  a  project  before  it 
is  ready  for  traffic  when  construction  is  shut 
down  in  November  for  the  winter,  it  means 
the  highway  probably  will  not  be  put  in  use 
for  the  public  until  the  following  May  or 
June. 

As  of  now,  we  are  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  foresee  the  letting  of  only  one  major 
Interstate  System  construction  project  in 
the  inunediate  future.  That  is  for  a  job 
in  Jefferson  County  on  Interstate  Route  55, 
and  it  will  be  financed  from  the  Federal 
funds  which  were  released  for  obligation 
only  yesterday. 

Should  this  delay  in  receiving  release  of 
Federal  funds  continue,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  State  highway  department  will 
not  be  able  to  have  any  additional  major 


Interstate  System  projects  up  for  bids  until 
October. 

Similar  delays  also  are  occurring  in  getting 
a  number  of  primary  system  projects  under 
contract. 

There  Is  only  one  reason  why  the  State 
highway  department  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain as  respectable  a  showing  as  it  has  in 
its  construction  and  right-of-way  program 
so  far  this  year.  We  have  financed  much 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  system  work 
with  100  percent  State  funds.  But  there 
is  a  limit  as  to  how  long  this  can  go  on  be- 
cause that  source  of  money  is  limited  too. 

One  thing  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  far  is 
to  keep  up  fairly  well  with  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition. Of  course,  this  has  had  to  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  awarding  fewer  construc- 
tion contracts.  But  we  have  felt  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  purchase  of  right-of- 
way  as  much  on  schedule  as  possible  because 
there  has  to  be  right-of-way  ready  on  which 
to  build  a  highway  when  funds  for  construc- 
tion do  become  available.  However,  our 
right-of-way  buying  also  will  face  a  slow- 
down in  the  near  future  if  the  lag  in  Federal 
funds  continues. 

I  might  explain  here  that  Missouri  is 
being  hurt  by  this  situation  because  we  are 
one  of  the  leaders  among  all  the  States  in 
obligating  all  available  Federal  funds.  I 
think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  employees  of 
the  Missouri  State  Highway  Department  that 
they  are  prosecuting  the  work  with  dispatch 
and  efficiency  to  the  extent  that  our  State 
is  near  the  top  in  the  Nation  in  this  regard. 
There  are  many,  many  States  that  still  are 
obligating  Federal  funds  which  were  made 
available  1,  2  or  even  3  years  ago. 

So  because  Missouri  has  made  such  fine 
progress  in  using  Its  Federal  aid  highway 
funds,  we  now  are  feeling  the  effects  when 
the  screws  are  tightened  in  Washington.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  condi- 
tion will  exist,  but  I  would  hope  not  for 
long. 

Apportionments  for  another  fiscal  year  and 
the  release  of  the  first  quarter  of  funds  are 
due  today — July  1 — but  I  p>ersonally  believe 
It  will  be  quite  awhile  before  announcements 
are  made  on  either. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  highway 
trust  fund  already  is  short  of  money.  Con- 
gress is  facing  another  knotty  problem  of 
highway  finances. 

Last  January  the  States  submitted  new 
cost  estimates  for  completing  the  41.000-mile 
nationwide  Interstate  Highway  System.  The 
estimate  showed  that  it  Is  going  to  cost  $5.8 
billion  more  to  finish  the  system  by  1972 — 
the  target  date — than  had  been  counted  on. 

So  if  Congress  wants  the  Interstate  System 
to  be  financed  adequately  for  completion  In 
1972,  then  additional  revenue  is  going  to 
have  to  be  provided.  The  problem  of  where 
to  obtain  that  revenue  presently  Is  being 
considered. 

Until  this  dilemma  of  financing  is  solved  in 
Washington,  it  would  appear  to  me  improb- 
able that  apportionments  or  the  release  of 
funds  for  obligation  would  be  made.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  be  wrong,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  situation  could  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better.  This  is  not  being  pessimistic — Just 
realistic. 

To  me  it  is  a  very  disheartening  thing  to 
witness  the  slowdown  in  State  highway  con- 
struction now  occurring  in  Missouri.  Delays 
such  as  these  are  detrimental  to  the  public 
Interest  because,  with  the  demands  of  traffic 
what  they  are  today,  every  new  road  and 
every  highway  improvement  is  vital  to  the 
safety  and  well  being  of  motorists.  Delays 
can  mean  loss  of  lives,  injuries,  and  acci- 
dents. 

We  already  are  far  behind  in  trying  to  meet 
the  highway  needs  of  Missouri  because  the 
public  never  has  seen  fit  to  provide  enough 
money  to  build  an  adequate  State  highway 
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network.  The  curtailment  we  now  are  ex- 
periencing is  only  antagonizing  the  matter. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  bring  you  better 
news  this  evening  concerning  Missouri's 
State  highway  program.  But  the  picture  I 
have  given  you  is  the  one  that  presently  pre- 
vails, and  I  thought  it  was  important  to 
explain  it.  Again  I  want  to  say  it  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  your  group,  and 
I  now  will  attempt  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Thank  you. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Morton  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  through  Au- 
gust 2,  1965,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness to  attend  Puerto  Ricafi  Status  Com- 
mission hearings  at  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Mr.  Taylor,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business,  July  29  through  August  6,  1965. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska,  on  account  of 
official  business,  July  29  through  August 
9,  1965. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  on  August  2,  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr,  Langen,  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Grider,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Callan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohelan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  August  10. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  August  17. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  August  24. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  August  31. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hull,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  ROYBAL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PiNO. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Tupper. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Callan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Sickles  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
fxtend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
Was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adair  to  include  a  chart  in  his 
remarks  made  today  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  9026. 


Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
medical  benefits  program  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7984.  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  improve  living  environment  in 
lurban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities;  and 

H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1771.  An  act  to  establish  a  5-day 
workweek  for  postmasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  6622.  An  act  to  exempt  the  postal 
field  service  from  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1952;  and 

H.R.  6675.  An  act  to  provide  a  hospital 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
medical  benefits  program  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  pvirposes. 


■RTT.XR     AND      JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1771.  An  act  to  establish  a  5-day 
workweek  for  postmasters,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2984.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  by  extend- 
ing the  expiration  date  thereof  and  provid- 
ing increased  support  for  the  program,  to 
authorize  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2985.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6622.  An  act  to  exempt  the  postal 
field  service  from  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1932; 

H.R.  6675.  An  act  to  provide  a  hospital 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  the 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  August  2,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  reply  to  the  report  (B-146984)  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  economic  assistance 
provided  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
for  development  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  retired 
pay  and  retainer  pay  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consxmaer  Price  Index,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  dated  April  29,  1965  (B-146849)  on 
follow-up  examination  on  certain  aspects  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation for  a  rail  link  between  Turkey  and 
Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7327.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  7043 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  692) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina :  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  3041.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
empt certain  contracts  with  foreign  con- 
tractors from  the  requirement  for  an  ex- 
aminatlon-of-records  clause;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  693) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 
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Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6964.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  694).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8027.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  other  personnel,  and  in  Improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  In 
State  and  loced  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  695). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  of  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5984.  A  bill  to  amend 
sections  2275  and  2276  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain lands  granted  to  the  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  696) .  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6646.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Recreation  and  Public  P\irposes  Act  per- 
taining to  the  leasing  of  public  lands  to 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  697).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  494.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  1742,  an  act  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to 
the  articles  of  agreements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  698).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  495.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7843,  a  bill  to  amend  titles 
10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  survivors  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be 
paid  for  his  unused  accrued  leave;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  699).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.6007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  pro- 
motion of  qualified  Reserve  ofllcers  of  the 
Air  Force  to  the  Reserve  grades  of  brigadier 
general  and  major  general;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  700).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  10158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf",  ap- 
proved September  2.  1958,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  10159.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  10160.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  In  defraying 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  15th  General  As- 


sembly of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  10161.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  dlsclosiu-e  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10162.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  10163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  In  order  to  promote 
travel  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  10164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation    Act    to    assist    In    providing 
more   flexibility    in   the   financing   and   ad- 
ministration   of    State    rehabilitation    pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  In  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided under  such  programs,  particularly  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  groups  pre- 
senting    special     vocational     rehabilitation 
problems,    and   for   other    piuposes;    to   the 
Conamittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  10165.  A  bill  to  Include  the  holders  of 
star  route  and   certain  other  contracts  for 
the  carrying  of  mail  under  the  provisions  of 
the   Civil    Service    Retirement    Act:    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  10166.  A   bin   to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  10167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  or  Insvu-e  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corp)oratlons  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply  and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  io  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  com- 
munity development  planning  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  such  com- 
munity facilities,  to  increase  the  annual 
aggregate  of  injured  loans  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  101G8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  10169.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery   at   Fort   Bayard,   N.   Mex.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  10170.  A    bin    to    permit    a    State    to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10171.  A    bill    to    permit    a    State    to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.HALPERN: 
H.R.  10172.  A   bill    to    permit    a    State    to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  10173.  A  bill  to  require  a  special  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
current  status   of  research   and   application 
techniques  In  the  field  of  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  10174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northern 
Pacific  Halibut  Act  In  order  to  provide  cer- 
tain facilities  for  the  International  Pacific 


Halibut  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.R.  10175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  o  f  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  10176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  In  order  to  promote 
travel  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 

H.R.  10177.  A     bin    to    establish     a    con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.SENNER: 

H.R.  10178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  10179.  A  bill  to  encourage  an  Increase 
in  the  standard  of  living,  level  of  wages  and 
an  Improvement  of  the  working  conditions 
In  foreign  countries  which  export  agricul- 
tural commodities  Into  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 

HR.  10180.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program 
of  research,  study  and  surveys,  documenta- 
tion, and  description  of  the  natural  environ- 
mental systems  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  and  evaluating  the 
condition  of  these  systems  and  to  provide 
Information  to  those  concerned  with  natural 
resources  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  10181.  A    bin    to    authorize    wartime 
benefits    under    certain    circumstances    for 
peacetime  veterans  and  their  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  10182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  10183.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United   States;    to   the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  10184.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  Government,  to  provide  for 
uniform,  and  equitable  relocation  procedures 
under  Federal  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  10186.  A  bill  amending  certain  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.J.  Res.  592.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  593.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  in  the  year  1966  as  "Na- 
tional Latin  American  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.  Res.  493.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   BELCHER: 
H.R.  10186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
D.  Anson;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  10187.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Louise  P.  Higglnbotham;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10188.  A   bni   for   the   relief   of   Ylng 
Tang  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  10189.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HH.  10190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  patents  with  respect  to  certain  desert 
land  entries;   to  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  10191.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Maldonado-Velasquez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  July  29, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  who  committeth  to  us  the 
swift  and  solemn  trust  of  life,  so  teach 
us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  In  this  hal- 
lowed moment  we  turn  to  Thee  for  refuge 
from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  world 
without  and  from  the  tyranny  of  fever- 
ish moods  and  peacewrecking  fears 
within.  May  there  be  fulfilled  in  our  in- 
dividual lives  Thy  assurance  that  in 
quietness  and  confidence  we  shall  find 
our  strength. 

Make  us  keenly  aware  of  those  whose 
lives  touch  ours  and  whose  skies  take 
their  color  from  what  we  give  or  with- 
hold— remembering  there  are  those 
whose  cheerful  moods  our  frowns  may 
darken.  Make  us  mindful  especially  of 
children  whose  gleam  or  gloom  so  largely 
reflects  our  tempers  and  of  the  aged 
whose  unfulfilled  dreams  are  mournfully 
back  of  them  and  who  with  waning 
powers  are  dependent  upon  our  courtesy 
and  consideration.  With  resources  un- 
equal to  the  calls  of  these  terrific  days 
which  are  shaping  the  future,  send  us 
forth  strengthened  with  Thy  might  to 
front  tasks  that  tax  our  utmost,  with  the 
glad  assurance,  "He  restoreth  my  soul." 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  28,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  and  section 
705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  and  section  705(b)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  of  section  8(a)  (3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HTTjIi.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Since 
these  names  have  previously  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  lii  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 


the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

James  P.  Shortal,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  persoiuiel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Nicholas  V.  Scorzelll,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  personnel  action  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  C.  Trevorrow,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY. AUTOMATION.  A1«D  EC- 
ONOMIC  PROGRESS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  944.  A  bill  to  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
establish  a  National  Oceanographic  Council, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  528) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
(S.  944) ,  the  following  names  of  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors:  Senators  Bass, 
DoMiNiCK,  Holland,  McIntyre,  Ribicoff, 
YotTNG  of  North  Dakota,  and  Yoxtng  of 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


with  the  practice  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  Personnel  in  Executive  Branch, 
June  1965  and  May  1965,  and  Pat,  Mat 
1965  AND  April  1965 

personnel  and  pat  summart 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  June  1965  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr.   BYRD   of  Virginia.     Mr.   Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  employment   and  pay  for  the 
month   of   June    1965.    In   accordance 


Total  and  major  categories 

Civilian  personnel  in  executive 
branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive 
branch 

In  Tune 
num- 
bered- 

In  May 
n  um- 
bered- 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

in  May 
was- 

In  April 
was- 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

Total''         .-    -- - 

2,508,119 

2,479,493 

-t-28.626 

$1,406,816 

$1,455,149 

-$49,333 

Agencies  exclusive  of  Department 
of  Defense                    -_    

1,474,323 
1,033,796 

1,452.680 
1.026,813 

+21, 643 
+6,983 

821,793 
584,023 

850, 597 
604,652 

-28,804 

Department  of  Defense.  

-20.529 

Tnslrtp  thfi  tinitpd  States 

2,353.804 
154,315 
551,265 

2,319,300 
160,193 
646,643 

+34,504 
-6,878 
+4,622 

r)iit<;<HA  thp  TTnitpd  States 

Industrial  employment 

Foreien  nationals  

130,451 

130,750 

-299 

26,626 

24,641 

+1,985 

1  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

!  June  figure  Includes  employment  under  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign. 


Table  I,  below,  breaks  down  the  above  flg- 
tires  on  employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II,  page  7,  breaks  down  the  above 
employment  figures  to  show  the  nxunber  in- 
side the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  III,  page  10,  breaks  down  the  above 
emplojrment   figures    to    show   the    number 


outside    the    United    States     by    agencies. 

Table  IV,  page  11,  breaks  down  the  above 
employment  figures  to  sh6w  the  number  in 
lndustrial-t3rpe  activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V,  page  12,  shows  foreign  nationals 
by  agencies  not  included  in  tables  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV.  I 


Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1965, 

and  comparison  with  May  1965,  and  pay  for  May  1965,  and  comparison  with  April  1965 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agriculture - ■ 

Commerce.-- 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - 

Ju-stice 

Labor — 

Post  OlTice.... 

State  I »... - 

Treasury - - 

Executive  Otlice  of  the  President: 

White  Ilou.sc  OHice 

Bureau  of  the  Hudget — 

Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers 

Executive  .Mimsion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council — 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 

National  Security  Council. 


Personnel 


June 


OUice  of  Kconomic  Opiwrtunity 
Ollice  of  Kniertiincy  I'lanning.  . 
Offlce  of  Science  and  Technology. 


OfTice  of  the  Sjifcial  Hoiirtsentntive  for  Trade  Negotiations 

President's  ("ommi.ssion  on  the  .Assassination  of  President  Kennedy- 
President's  ("onimittee  on  Consumer  Interests 

President's  Conunittec  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing 

President's  Coimcil  on  Equal  Opportunity 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.. - 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission - 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.- 

Battle  of  Nqw  Orleans  Sesqiiicentennlal  Celebration  Commission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board - - 

Civil  Service  Commi.ssion - 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts  - ■ 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission -- 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  » 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  .Vdministration.. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency - 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  Conmiission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. _ 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service-- 

Federal  Power  Commission-..- 

Federal  Radiation  Council ^> 

Federal  Trade  Conmiission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Office — 


113,027 
33.663 
87, 316 
70,738 
33,2-22 
9.567 

695, 512 
40,687 
88,765 

333 

624 

45 

71 

29 

26 

38 

1,263 

380 

116 

28 


May 


(•) 


25 
12 
18 


25 

439 

6 

7,330 

1 

667 

846 

3,789 

3 

6 

109 

2 

19 

306 

235 

45,286 

7 

1,641 

1,645 

3 

1,300 

251 

422 

1,163 

4 

1,157 

186 

4,274 


104, 012 
33.044 
84,263 
65,384 
32, 310 
9.080 

696,096 
40,490 
92,249 

326 

492 

46 

69 

29 

27 

39 

1,125 

389 

127 

26 


Increase 


Decrease 


9,015 

619 

3,053 

5,354 

912 

487 


197 


(') 


11 
11 
14 


7 
32 


138 


584 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


May 


3,484 


33 

439 

6 

7,129 

1 

634 

820 

3.706 

4 

6 

94 

2 


14 
1 
4 


291 

233 

44.676 

7 

1,602 

1,415 

3 

1,260 

238 

417 

1,116 

4 

1,130 

185 

4,120 


1 

201 


33 
26 
83 


9 
11 


April 


15 


19 

17 

2 

610 


39 
130 


40 

13 

6 

47 


$55, 872 
22,339 
47,148 
39,967 
22,946 
6,420 

307,561 
24.744 
67,991 

256 

486 

41 

44 

33 

4 

37 

761 

344 

48 

29 

(») 

9 
9 
8 

31 

88 

10 

6,866 

458 

717 

2,612 

4 

6 

66 

3 


$56,972 
23,157 
49,690 
40.651 
24,112 
6,554 

316, 512 
25.603 
61,454 

254 

513 

43 

63 

35 

4 

42 

348 

357 

57 

31 


Increase 


Decrease 


$2 


413 


(«) 


(«) 


27 

1 

164 


230 

180 

34.701 

6 

1,162 

991 

4 

938 

205 

412 

898 

6 

925 

127 

3,013 


26 

89 

12 

6,276 

(*) 

476 

752 

2,637 

4 

6 

68 

3 


$1,100 

818 
2,542 

684 
1,166 

134 
8,951 

859 
3,4G3 


27 
2 

19 
2 


13 
9 
2 


230 

193 

36,086 

5 

1.212 

1,050 

3 

966 

213 

423 

917 

6 

970 

128 

3,172 


1 

2 

410 


18 

35 

125 


13 
1,385 

""'so 

69 


28 

8 

11 

19 

"45 

1 

159 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1965, 
and  comparison  with  May  1966,  and  pay  for  May  1965,  and  comparison  with  April  1965 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


Jime 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

General  Set  vices  .Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  I'lanning  Comnii.ssion 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

National  Commission  on  Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 

Progress — 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board — 

National  Science  Foundation — 

Panama  Canal — 

Preisideiifs  Advisors'  Committee  on  Labor-.Management  Policy 

President's  Committee  on    Equal   Employment   Opportunity 

President's  Review  Committee  for  Development  Planning  In  Alaska. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  LawTence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

.Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home.. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board... 

Tariff  Commission -. 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency ^ 

Uniied  Stales- Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico... 

Veterans'  Administration  • 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense: 

Oince  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Coninninications  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Apjieals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education  activities. 


36,527 

7,416 

13, 777 

19 

2,433 

34,063 

423 

67 

32 

62 

14 
321 

2,252 

135 

1,207 

14,964 

1 

61 

1 

767 

184 

164 

1,420 

7,588 

3,754 

2,013 

1,134 

27 

298 

154 

16, 797 

175 

11,633 

30 

167, 059 

21 

1 


May 


1, 


35, 373 

7.322 

13,498 

20 

2,390 

33,130 

435 

56 

31 

56 

9 

316 

2,122 

124 

1,077 

14,921 

1 

60 

1 

1,705 

179 

159 

1,390 

7,458 

3,640 

1,901 

1.112 

26 

276 

151 

10,505 

157 

11,560 

27 

166, 335 

28 

1 


Increase 


Decrease 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


May 


1,154 

94 

279 


43 

933 


11 
1 
7 

5 

5 

130 

11 

130 

43 


1 


1,474,323 


Total,  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  change,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense 
Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defense. 


!  t  10 


1, 033, 796 


2,508,119 


1, 452, 680 


2,301 

2,169 

'  366, 740 

363,241 

'  333, 273 

329,503 

'291,500 

293,158 

2,080 

2,055 

987 

957 

2,186 

2,171 

'34,203 

33,023 

40 

40 

9 

11 

57 

53 

420 

432 

62 

5 

5 

30 

130 

114 

112 

22 

1 

22 

3 

292 

18 

73 

3 

724 


1 

"12' 


25, 763  4, 120 

21,643 


132 
3,499 
3,770 


25 

30 

15 

1,180 


1, 026, 813 


2. 479, 493 


$18, 303 

4,892 

9,279 

31 

1,833 

27,730 

261 

44 

32 

45 

7 

155 

1,677 

115 

763 

5,917 

1 

44 

(<) 

1.082 

188 

109 

1,062 

2,496 

2,597 

1,011 

420 

29 

221 

146 

10, 747 

157 

5,923 

12 

83,602 

208 

(«) 


April 


$19,519 

4,956 

9,685 

23 

1,916 

30,090 

219 

44 

31 

46 

7 

154 

1,733 

128 

793 

6,045 

1 

44 


821, 793 


1,668 


2 
"12" 


8,655  1,672 

6,983 


34.418  I  6.792 

28,626 


1,985 

201,881 

194, 419 

162, 718 

1,098 

737 

1,422 

19,436 

39 

6 

45 

237 


1,143 

185 

117 

1,108 

2, 015 

2,655 

1. 052 

395 

29 

234 

148 

11,075 

163 

5,336 

11 

86,385 

121 

(<) 


Increase 


$8 

42 


Decrease 


$1,216 

64 

406 


83 
2,360 


56 

13 

30 

128 


61 


25 


850.597 


584.023 


1. 405. 816 


2,155 

212,404 

198. 127 

168,426 

1,138 

563 

2,036 

19,361 

41 

7 

49 

245 


687 
1 


87 


1,185 
28,804 


8 

46 

119 

68 

41 


13 

2 

828 

6 


2.783^ 


29.989 


174 
"76 


604,552 


1, 455, 149 


170 

10, 5'23 

3,708 

5,708 

40 


614 


249  20,778 

20.529 


1.434  I  50,767 

49,333 


'  June  figure  includes  15,098  emplovecs  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
as  compared  with  14,978  in  Mav,  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures  Include  employees 
who  arc  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund 
for  this  puriwse.  The  June  figure  includes  3.790  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the 
May  figure  includes  3.8,'>2.  ..._.,,.. 

2  June  figure  includes  1,104  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  compared  with  1.154 
111  May,  and  their  pay.  .  .     , .    ■.       .„^, 

3  No  employment  or  pay  reported  since  January  1965.    Agency  expired  In  June  1965. 
*  Less  than'.$r)00. 

'  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-352. 

«  June  figure  excludes  5,737  intermittent  consultants  and  attendings  (doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  etc.)  on  the  Veterans'  Administration  rolls  who  were  not  paid  during  the 
month.    For  further  information  see  appendix,  p.  13. 

'  In  June  717  employees  were  transferred  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  126  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  129  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  462  from  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 


»  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Sccuritv  Aechcv. 
•June  figure"  includes  employment  under  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 

'0  Includes  employment  in  the  Job  Corps  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452).  as  follows: 


Agency 


Agriculture  Department 
Interior  Department 

Total 


June 


960 
807 


1,767 


May 


731 
693 


1.424 


Change 


+229 
+114 


+343 


Table  U.— Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1965,  and  comparison  with  May  1965 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense) : 

.'Vgrlculture 

Commerce 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State  <» 

Treasm^y. - .- 


June 


111,734 
33,042 
86,656 
70,118 
32,821 
9,496 

593,875 
11,486 
88.055 


May 


102,718 
32, 429 
83,593 
64,753 
31.939 
9,005 

594, 482 
11,273 
91,535 


De- 
crease 


607 
'3,486 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

National  Council  on  the  ArU 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 


June 

May 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

333 

326 

7 

524 

492 

32 

45 

46 

i 

71 

69 

2 

29 

29 

26 

27 

1 

38 

39 

1 

1.263 

1,125 

138 

380 

389 

9 

116 

127 

U 
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Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1965,  and  comparison  with  May 

1965 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


June 


May 


Executive  OflRce  of  the  President— Continued 

Office  of  ttie  Sperial   Uepre."ienlative  for 
Trade  Negotiations 

President's     Committee     on     Consumer 
Interests 

President's    Committee    on    Equal    Op- 
portunity in  Housing 

President's  Council  on  Equal  Opportunity. 
Independent  agencies- 
Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations  - 

Anieri<-an  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Appalacliian  Regional  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Comm  ission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  (^ivil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission , 

Equal    Employment   Opportunity   Com- 
mission 5 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  .\vialion  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Corporation 

Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  .Maritime  Commission 

Federal      Mediation     and     Conciliation 
Service 

Federal  Power  Commis-sion 

Fed-ral  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Tnulc  Commis,sion 

Foreign  Claims  Settleni-»nt  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office - 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission..  

National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration.   

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

National    Connnission    on    Technology, 
Automation,  and  Econonkic  Progress... 

National  tiallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 


28 

25 

12 
18 


25 

7 

6 

7,296 

1 

667 

846 

3.786 

3 

6 

109 

2 

19 
308 

23.') 

44,208 

7 

1.536 

1.543 

3 

1.300 
251 

422 

1.163 

4 

1.157 

175 

4.218 

36,497 

7,416 

13,562 

19 

2,433 

34,046 

423 

67 

32 

62 

14 

321 

2,216 


26 

11 

11 
14 

33 


634 

820 

.703 

4 

6 

94 

2 


In- 
crease 


2 
14 

1 

4 


De- 
crease 


1 
198 


291 

233 

43.594 

7 

1.497 

L413 

3 

1,260 
238 

417 

1.116 

4 

1,130 

173 

4.063 

35.344 

7,322 

13,290 

20 

2,390 

33,113 

435 

56 

31 

55 

9 

316 

2,088 


33 

26 
83 


15 


19 

17 

2 

614 


Department  or  agency 


on 


39 
130 


40 
13 

5 

47 


27 

2 

165 

1.153 

94 

273 


43 
933 


11 
1 

7 

5 

5 

128 


12 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal. .     

President's     Advisory     Committee 
Labor-Management  Policy _ 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

President's    Review   Committee  for  De- 
velopment Planning  In  Alaska 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.     Lawrence     Seaway     Development 
Corporation.    

Securities  and  Exchiuige  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Sniall  Business  Adndnistration.. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  -\uthorlty 

U.S.   Arms   Control   and    Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  -Agency -- -- 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico.. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission. 

Total, excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense - 


June 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  .\ir  Force. 

Defense  Atomic  Support  .\gency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  .\eency 

U.S.- Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities.     -. 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 
activities - - 


136 

1,203 
156 

1 

61 

1 

1,767 

184 

164 

1.4'JO 

7.427 

3.681 

1.993 

1.134 

27 

•298 

154 

16.792 

175 
3.624 

22 

166.098 

1 


1,413.020 


May 


124 

1.073 

166 

1 

60 

1 

1,705 

179 

159 

1.390 

7,280 

3,567 

1,879 

1.112 

26 

276 

151 

16,601 

157 
3.466 

19 

166, 357 

1 


In- 
crease 


11 

130 

1 


Total,  I>partment  of  Defense 

Net  Increase.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense..   .   -         --   -- 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


2.250 

320.8'22 

309.298 

268, 521 

2,080 

933 

2,186 

34,192 

40 

9 

33 

420 


940,784 


1, 391, 402 


2.119 

314, 145 

305,584 

267. 394 

2.055 

904 

1.171 

33,012 

40 

U 

31 

432 


-62 
S 

5 

30 

147 

114 

114 

22 

1 

22 

3 

291 

18 
68 

3 

741 


25.760 


De- 
crease 


4. 13-' 


21.618 


131 

6.677 

3,714 

1,127 

25 

29 

15 

1,180 


927,898 


2.353,804 


2,319,300 


12.900 
12 


2 

12 


14 


38.650 


4,146 


34.504 


I  June  figure  includes  3.270  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
as  compared  with  3,053  in  May. 


'June  figure  includes  716  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  764  in 
May. 
•  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-362. 


Table  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1966,  and  comparison  w 

ith  May  1965 

Department  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Executive  departments  (except  Department 

of  Dcfcn.se)  : 
Aprirnltiin* 

1.293 

621 

660 

620 

401 

71 

1.  f^V 

29. 201 

710 

432 

34 

3 

1,078 

5 

2 

11 

JO 

30 

215 

17 

36 

4 

14.808 

161 

73 

1,294 

615 

670 

631 

371 

75 

1,614 

29,217 

714 

432 

31 

3 

1,082 

,s 

2 

12 

57 

29 

208 

17 

34 

4 

14,766 

178 

73 

-. 

30" 

23' 

1 

io 

11 

4 

16 

4 

Independent  agencies— Continued 

Smithsonian  Institution           

20 

5 

8,109 

8 

061 

21 

22 

4 

8,104 

8 

978 

28 

i' 

6 

2 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare .. 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

17 

Lal)or 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

7 

"  Post  Office 

Total,  excluding  Depzrtment  of  Defense. 
Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense.. 

61,303 

61.278 

120 

State  '5    

95 

Trea.surv 

Independent  aeenciesr 

25 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

3' 



Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

51 

45,918 

23,976 

22,979 

54 

11 

24 

50 

49.096 

23, 919 

26, 764 

53 

11 

22 

1 
66" 

i" 

4 

Department  of  the  Army 

3,178 

Federal  Comnninications  Connnission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Arcouuting  Office 

General  Services  Administration. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

2.785 

i 

7 

1 
1 

Defense  Communications  Aeency 

Internationa  military  activities 

2 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration..  

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

03,012 

98,915 

60 

5.963 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense 

6,903 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.. 

N&tional  Prirnce  FoundAtlon 

2 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

154,315 

160, 193 

180 

42 

17 

6,058 

Selective  Service  System ,.._ 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department  of 
Defense- 

Rmn.ll  Riisinf'SS  Administration 

6.878 

1  June  figure  includes  11,878  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
as  compared  with  11.92.^  in  May.  These  AID  figures  Include  employees  who  are  paid 
from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trust  fund  for  this  pur- 


pose.   The  June  figure  Includes  3.790  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  May  figure 
includes  3.8.')2.  , 

J  June  figure  includes  380  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  390  in 
May.  I 
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Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

June  1965,  and  comparison  with  May  1966 


Department  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

A  irripiilt'iire 

3.744 

6,141 

10,237 

270 

6,608 

273 
2,681 
2,178 
7,416 

34.063 
7.170 

163 

13.282 

21 

3,614 
5.909 
9,944 
268 
5,521 

257 
2,514 
2,247 
7,322 

33,130 
7.116 

157 

13.333 

28 

130 

232 

293 

2 

87 

16 
67 

94" 

933 
64 

6 

69 

51 

7 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States 

« 136. 385 
14,157 

187,680 
1,638 

125, 566 
1,119 

1,573 

J 134. 800       1. 585 
24,625 

185,241       2,439 
1,622             16 

126,373   ,. 

1.146    

1,676    

Outside  the  United  States. 

368 

In  ter  ior               

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Post  Office 

Trpas!irv 

Outside  the  United  States. 

Independent  agencies: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

807 

Outside  the  United  States 

27 

General  Services  Administration 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Government  Printing  Office 

3 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration    .             .-    

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase.  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

458, 118 

455,283 

4,040 

1.205 

Panama  Canal 

2,835 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
noration                              

651,265 

546,643 

5.954 

1,332 

Virffin  Islands  CorDOration.           

Net  increase,  including  Department 
of  Dpfpnse                                       ----- 

4,  i22 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 

93, 147 

91.360 

1.914             127 

1,787 

•  Subject  to  revision. 


» Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables 
I  through  IV  of  this  report,  ivhose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  June  1965,  and  comparison  with  May  1965 


ment  on  an  "as  needed  basis"  the  regular 
staff  In  our  medical  program. 
Sincerely, 

A.  H.  Monk, 
Associate  Deputy  Administrator. 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

June 

May 

June 

May 

June 

May 

June 

May 

f^raiti 

77 

1.919 

14. 792 

65,581 

307 

41,385 

5,441 

634 

51 

364 

76 

2,130 

14,607 

65,750 

308 

41,499 

5,435 

633 

49 

364 

77 

1,710 

3,196 

10,107 

269 

14,948 

75 

Kneland              

106 
11,589 
55,403 

106 
11,385 
55,506 

103 

8 

71 

38 

12,275 

98 

9 

69 

38 

12,287 

1,926 

France 

Germany -- 

3,213 

10,175 

270 

Japan 

14,162 
5,441 

14, 148 
6.435 

15,064 

534 

533 

51 

49 

Trinidad. 

364 

364 

Total -- -- 

130,451 

130,750 

86,701 

86.580 

13,393 

13,398 

30, 357 

30,772 

Appendix 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  advised 
the  Ctommlttee  that  the  number  of  persons 
In  its  April,  May,  and  June  1965  reports 
reflects  "activation  of  new  employment  re- 
porting procedures"  with  respect  to  certain 
Intermittent  employment.  It  also  advised 
that  while  Its  reported  employment  under 
this  new  procedure  reflects  fewer  persons, 
no  substantial  reduction  has  been  made  In 
actual  employment  and  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of  employment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  figure  for 
April  reflects  employment  exclusive  of  4,081 
intermittent  consultants  and  attendlngs 
(doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  etc.)  who  were 
not  paid  during  April,  the  May  figure  Is 
exclusive  of  an  additional  806  such  persons 
who  were  not  paid  during  May  and  the  June 
figure  is  exclusive  of  an  additional  850  such 
persons  who  were  not  paid  during  June.  The 
total  for  the  3-month  period  Is  5,737.  Em- 
ployment figures  prior  to  April  have  not  been 
adjusted  to  exclude  such  persons. 

The  committee  was  advised  of  this  situa- 
tion In  a  letter  dated  May  14,  1965.  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

■Veterans'  Administration,  Office 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  May  14.  1965. 
The  Chairman, 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
our    "Monthly    Report    of    Federal    Civilian 
Employment"  for  April  1965. 


Statement  of  Senator  Btrd  or  Virginia 

THE   month   of  JUNE    1966 

Civilian  employees 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  June  totaling  2,508.119.  This  was 
a  net  increase  of  28,626  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding 
month  of  May. 

Civilian  emplojmient  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  1965,  which  began 
July  1,  1964,  follows: 


In  April  we  initiated  a  modification  of  our 
procedures  for  obtaining  employment  counts 
on  intermittent  consultants  and  attendings. 
Previously,  all  such  personnel  on  Veterans' 
Administration  rolls  were  reported  each 
month  whether  or  not  they  actually  worked 
or  were  paid  in  a  particular  month. 
Through  automatic  data  processing  methods 
we  have  found  It  feasible,  with  a  very  mini- 
mum additional  administrative  workload,  to 
exclude  from  the  month-end  employment 
count  intermittent  consultants  and  attend- 
ings not  paid  during  the  report  month.  This 
is,  in  effect,  a  further  refinement  of  our  PAID 
system  for  personnel  and  fiscal  operations 
from  which  data  is  generated  for  both  in- 
ternal and  external  reports  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  the  initial  activation  of  new 
employment  reporting  procedures  for  con- 
sultants and  attendings,  the  line  1  count  In 
the  current  SF  113 — A  report  is  substantially 
below  that  shown  in  our  prior  report — for 
March.  A  further  decrease  Is  anticipated 
for  the  May  report  when  the  new  system  Is 
fully  implemented. 

The  drop  in  overall  VA  employment  fig- 
ures does  not  refiect  any  substantial  change 
In  actual  VA  staffing  or  basic  staffing  needs; 
nor  will  it  result  In  any  actual  cost  reduc- 
tions. This  "decline"  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  employment  count  of  the  continuing 
work  force  of  full-time  employees  and  regu- 
larly scheduled  part-time  employees.  In 
summary  the  change  in  our  employment  fig- 
ure stems  merely  from  a  refinement  in  em- 
ployment reporting  procedures  for  intermit- 
tently employed  consultants  and  attendings 
who  are  carried  on  VA  rolls  primarily  to  aug- 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

1964 
July 

2, 492, 061 
2. 495, 606 
2. 461. 376 
2, 470. 330 
2. 493. 837 
2. 485. 771 

2.464.012 
2. 459. 595 
2, 466, 054 
2.477.616 

9  47Q  40.-) 

10, 479 
3,545 

34.230 

October 

8,954 
23,507 

Noveniber 

8.066 

ms 

21.759 

4,417 

6,459 
11.562 

1.877 
28.626 

April 

May 

June' 1       ■?  ■'ifs  t'9 

Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  June  was 
1,474,323,  an  increase  of  21,643  as 
compared  with  the  May  total  of  1,452,680. 
Total  civilian  employment  in  the  military 
agencies  in  June  was  1,033,796,  an  Increase 
of  6,983  as  compared  with  1,026,813  in  May. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  Increases 
were  Agriculture  Department  with  9,015,  In- 
terior Department  with  5,354,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
3,053,  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration with  1,154.  The  largest  decrease 
was  reported  by  Treasury  Department  with 
3,484.  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Treasury 
Department  changes  were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
Increases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Navy  with  3.770,  Army  with 
3,499.  and  Defense  Supply  Agency  with  1.180. 
The  largest  decrease  was  reported  by  the  Air 
Force  with  1.658. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  IJnlted  States 
in  June  was  2.353,804,  an  increase  of  34,604 
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as  compared  with  May.  Total  employment 
outside  the  United  States  in  June  was  154,- 
315.  a  decrease  of  5,878  M  compared  with 
May.  Industrial  emplojrment  by  Federal 
agencies  in  June  totaled  551.265.  an  Increase 
of  4.622. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Youth  eviployment 

The  June  report  reflects  for  the  first  time 
employment  by  Federal  agencies  under  the 
President's  so-called  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign,  but  there  is  confusion  in  the  re- 
porting which  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
how  many  of  these  temporary  employees 
were  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Agency  figures  and  totals  for  June  Include 
the  actual  number  of  these  YOC  employees 
working  on  the  reporting  date,  but  they  are 
not  distinguished  from  other  employment. 
Agency  reports  showed  that  some  26.000 
YOC's  were  appointed  during  June,  but  the 
special  reporting  for  this  group  did  not  show 
how  many  dropped  out  during  the  month 
after  being  appointed. 

Foreign  nationals 

The  total  of  2.508.119  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agencies 
in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  reports 
Includes  some  foreign  nationals  employed  in 
U.S.  Government  activities  abroad,  but  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  130.451  foreign 
nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies  dvu-ing 
June  who  were  not  counted  in  the  usual  per- 
sonnel reports.  The  number  in  May  was 
130.750. 

STTMMARY    FOR    FISCAL    YEAR     1965,    ENDED    JTTNE 
30,    1965 

For  the  past  10  years  the  committee,  in  Its 
statement  accompanying  the  monthly  per- 
sonnel report  for  June — the  last  month  of  the 
fiscal  year — has  summarized  the  changes  In 
Federal  civilian  employment  during  the  year 
ending.  Following  this  practice,  changes 
during  fiscal  year  1965  are  summarized  below. 

There  was  a  net  Increase  of  26.537  in  ci- 
vilian employment  by  executive  branch  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  during  fiscal 
year  1965  which  ended  June  30.  1965.  The 
total  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2,508,119  as 
compared  with  2,481,582  in  June  1964. 

Civilian  and  military  agencies 
There  was  a  net  increase  during  the  year 
of  22.582  In  employment  by  civilian  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  an  Increase  of  3.965 
In  civilian  employment  by  military  agencies. 
Emplojrment  by  civilian  agencies  at  the  year- 
end  totaled  1.474.323  as  compared  with  1.451.- 
741  a  year  ago.  Civilian  employment  by  mili- 
tary agencies  totaled  1.033.796  as  compared 
with  1,029.841  in  June  1964. 

Inside  and  outside  the  United  States 

There  was  an  increase  of  28.381  In  employ- 
ment within  the  United  States  by  Federal 
executive  agencies,  and  a  decrease  of  1.844  in 
employment  outside  the  United  States.  Em- 
ployment inside  the  United  States  as  of  June 
30,  1965,  totaled  2.353.804  as  compared  with 
2.325.423  a  year  ago.  Employment  outside 
the  United  States  as  of  June  30.  1965.  totaled 
154,315  as  compared  with  156.159  a  year  ago. 

Employment  for  the  year  is  sununarized  as 
follows : 

Federal  civilian  employment,  June  1964  to 
June  1965 


June  19M 

June  1965 

Increase 

or 
decrease 

Total... 

2,481.582 

2.508.119 

+26.537 

Civilian  agpncles. . . 
Military  aeencies.. . 

1,451.741 
1,020,841 

1.474.323 
1,033.796 

+22,582 
+3.956 

Inside  the  United 
States 

2,325,423 
156,159 

2,353,804 
154,315 

+28,381 

Outside  the  United 
States     

—1.844 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  2342.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  accelerate  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways and  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
other  Federal-aid  highways;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remeirks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  : 

S.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Include  the  expenses 
incurred  by  employers  In  providing  training 
and  retraining  programs  for  their  employees 
and  prospective  en^ployees  as  expenses  which 
qualify  for  the  investment  credit  under  sec- 
tion 38;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York)  : 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  payment  to 
the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  15th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2345.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees'  Training  Act  so  as  to  extend  cer- 
tain benefits  thereunder  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
ELEMENTS  OP  ENTITLEMENT  TO 
AND  BENEFITS  AVAILABLE  UNDER 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  resolution  which  I  hope  will 
be  expeditiously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules,  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  sim- 
ple explanation  of  the  elements  of  en- 
titlement to,  and  the  benefits  available 
under,  the  new  hospital  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged  programs  just  approved  in 
social  security  bill,  H.R.  6675. 

As  soon  as  this  bill  is  signed  into  law 
every  Senator's  ofiBce  will  be  flooded  with 
inquiries  as  to  who  is  eligible,  what 
benefits  are  provided,  and  so  forth.  The 
resolution  will  authorize  the  printing  of 
100,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  In  answering  such  cor- 
respondence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  134)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  brief  explanation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  entitlement  to  and  benefits  avail- 


able under  the  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  and  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged  enacted  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965.  pur- 
suant to  H.R.  6675;  and  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoiisand  additional  copies  shall  be 
printed,  of  which  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
and  seventeen  thousand  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  ACCEL- 
ERATING CONSTRUCTION  OF 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. 

The  bill  is  relatively  simple,  but  it  is 
designed  to  meet  a  major  problem.  That 
problem  is  the  increasing  costs  of  our 
Interstate  Highway  program  as  we  ap- 
proach the  scheduled  completion  date  of 
1972. 

Estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  indicate  that  the  program  is  an- 
ticipated to  cost  more  than  $5  billion 
over  original  expectations. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  increase 
will  be  met  by  substantial  increases  in 
revenue  over  the  remaining  years  of  the 
program  from  the  highway  user  taxes 
that  make  up  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Yet,  the  trust  fund  still  would  fall 
more  than  $3  billion  short  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  complete  the  program  on 
schedule. 

In  addition,  there  are  additional  de- 
mands on  the  highway  trust  fund,  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  proposed  pro- 
gram for  highway  beautification  and 
recreation  and  scenic  roads. 

If  these  programs  are  adopted,  and 
significant  efforts  are  not  made  to  bolster 
the  highway  trust  fund,  the  great  high- 
way construction  program  could  fall 
years  behind  schedule. 

It  is  to  meet  this  problem  that  I  am  in- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation. 

Its  effect  would  be  to  transfer  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  $600  million  a  year 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Within  the  trust  fund  this  money 
would  be  commingled  with  the  revenues 
already  earmarked  for  that  fund  from 
gasoline  taxes,  tire  taxes,  excise  taxes  on 
trucks,  and  the  like. 

Together,  these  funds  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  highway  con- 
struction schedule  and  the  requirements 
of  the  President's  beautification  program. 

I  do  not  predict  that  the  bill  will  solve 
the  entire  problem,  since  increasing  costs 
and  the  trust  fund  revenues  over  the 
next  6  years  are  difiBcult  to  estimate 
precisely. 

However,  this  approach,  If  adopted, 
would  do  much  to  end  the  uncertainties 
over  how  the  highway  program  will  be 
completed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2342)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  in  order  to  accelerate  construc- 
tion of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  and  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  other  Federal-aid 
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highways,  introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

MANPOWER  RETRAINING  TAX 
CREDIT  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and  my- 
self. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  incentive  for 
U.S.  forces  to  bolster  the  process  of  re- 
training our  workers  by  making  the 
7-percent  incentive  tax  credit  adopted  in 
1962 — which  is  now  available  for  Invest- 
ment in  new  machinery  and  equipment — 
available  also  for  investment  in  the 
training  and  retraining  of  workers. 

I  believe  that  a  major  problem  for  the 
Nation's  economy  in  the  days  ahead  will 
be  the  matching  of  existing  manpower 
to  the  new  demands  of  advancing  tech- 
nology for  ever  higher  levels  of  skill.  A 
byproduct  of  the  economy's  stress  on 
skills  is  the  persistence  of  an  unaccept- 
able level  of  unemployment — despite  the 
health  of  the  economy  otherwise — among 
those  who  are  unskilled.  What  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  doing  to  retrain 
the  work  force  clearly  is  inadequate  to 
meet  these  needs.  It  is  estimated  that 
2  million  persons  are  classifiable  as  struc- 
turally unemployed,  that  is,  they  require 
additional  training  to  become  employ- 
able; but  at  this  point  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs  are  training  a  total  of  over 
462,000  persons. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  amend 
the  1962  tax  credit  to  include  investment 
in  the  training  programs,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  meet  the 
following  criteria : 

First.  Provide  skills  necessary  for  the 
national  defense. 

Second.  Replace  skills  made  obsolete 
by  automation  or  economic  change. 

Third.  Retrain  workers  dislocated  by 
defense  shutdowns. 

The  total  amount  of  credit  which  a 
company  could  take  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  bill.  It  would  still  be  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  credit  of  $25,000  plus 
25  percent  of  the  tax  owed  above  $25,000. 
It  would  also  be  limited  by  the  existing 
restriction  that  an  expense  is  not  eligible 
for  the  credit  If  it  would  have  been  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  without  regard 
to  any  approved  investment. 

Within  these  limitations,  the  bill  would 
spur  the  expansion  of  private  training 
programs  by  letting  industry  obtain  a 
tax  benefit  for  this  purpose  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  not  use  the  credit  to  its 
maximum  for  new  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery investment.  The  potential  for 
this  Incentive  is  enormous.  During  the 
debates  on  the  1962  investment  credit 
measure — which  was  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  through  introduction 
of  more  modern  equipment  and  proc- 
esses— the  Congress  expressed  its  will- 
ingness to  absorb  an  annual  loss  of  tax 
revenues  up  to  $1.5  billion  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  during  1963,  the  first 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
actual  revenue  loss  was  $1  billion,  repre- 
senting a  total  investment  in  eligible 
equipment  of  roughly  $20  billion.     In 


round  figures  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  potential  unused  credit  which  this 
bill  would  make  available  for  costs  of 
training  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3.1  billion,  representing  a  potential 
total  investment  in  training  of  perhaps 
as  much  as  $42  billion. 

This  potential  has  to  be  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  the  existing  Federal  expendi- 
ture in  manpower  training.  Under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  this 
now  amounts  to  approximately  $883  mil- 
lion. While  these  efforts  are  certainly 
of  the  greatest  importance,  the  addi- 
tional contribution  which  industry  itself 
could  make  to  this  field  is  vast  by  com- 
parison. Furthermore,  the  bill  would 
spur  this  expansion  of  effort  directly, 
without  the  administrative  expense  in- 
volved in  collecting  the  revenues  and 
directing  them  back  through  the  States 
into  federally  financed  training  pro- 
grams. 

It  would  also  stimulate  the  upgrading 
of  skills  at  the  most  significant  point, 
on  the  job,  so  that  there  would  be  as- 
surance that  the  training  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  employment.  The  bill  specif- 
ically requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  set  conditions  for  approving  train- 
ing programs  for  the  credit,  including 
requirements  relating  to  the  continued 
employment  by  the  company  of  individ- 
uals receiving  training. 

The  significance  of  the  manpower 
training  effort  is  at  least  twofold.  As  the 
president  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  said  in  a  speech  last  week : 

The  hard,  \m varnished  truth  is  that  Amer- 
ican science  and  technology  are  being  held 
In  leash  by  a  shortage  of  trained  and  adapta- 
ble manpower. 

And  he  emphasized  the  crucial  role 
which  businessmen  can  play  by  develop- 
ing apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs.  The  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  that,  with  an  upgrading  of  the  exist- 
ing, employed  work  force  would  come  an 
opportunity  for  employment  of  the  un- 
skilled, unemployed  bottom  level  of  the 
work  force,  another  of  the  great  unsolved 
problems  of  our  age.  This  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  both  of  these  problems, 
through  the  effective  medium  of  tax 
incentives. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2343)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  employers  in  pro- 
viding training  and  retraining  programs 
for  their  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees as  expenses  which  qualify  for  the 
investment  credit  under  section  38,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hartke),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


PROVISION  FOR  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
OP  U.N.  PROTECTION  COSTS  TO 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  long  over- 


due repayment  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  in  protecting  visiting 
chiefs  of  State  and  heads  of  government 
during  the  15th  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly in  1960. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  pay  $3,063,500  to  the  city  of  New 
York  to  cover  overtime  pay  costs  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  sufiBcient  number  of  fkh 
lice  officers  on  protection  and  traffic  duty 
during  the  Assembly  session.  At  this 
session,  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment was  charged  with  the  protection  of 
such  international  figures  as  Niklta 
Khrushchev,  Fidel  Castro,  Marshall  Tito, 
Gamal  Abdul  Nasser,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  Kwame  Nkrumah,  President  Su- 
karno, and  others. 

A  similar  measure  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  1962  and  other  bills  to  reim- 
burse the  city  of  New  York  for  these  ex- 
penses were  introduced  in  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses  and  were  reported  fa- 
vorably by  committees  in  both  Houses. 
Companion  measures  are  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tives Emanuel  Celler  and  John  Lindsay. 

New  Yorkers  can  justly  take  pride  in 
the  fine  performance  of  the  8,000  police- 
men who  provided  24-hour-a-day  pro- 
tection for  some  of  the  world's  most  con- 
troversial figures.  At  a  time  when  any 
slip  in  security  could  have  had  grave  in- 
ternational consequences,  these  men  i>er- 
formed  a  difficult  task  that  was  further 
complicated  because  many  of  the  visi- 
tors came  on  short  notice,  traveled  from 
their  residences  to  their  offices  without 
prior  notification,  and  lacked  planned 
itineraries  and  programs.  A  particu- 
larly sensitive  job  was  the  supervision  of 
demonstrations  by  members  of  minority 
groups,  many  of  whom  had  relatives  suf- 
fering under  Communist  governments. 

New  York  is  proud  to  have  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  provide  security  to 
visitors  under  exceptionally  trying  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  financial  burden 
of  that  security  Is  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Federsd 
Government  In  acting  as  host  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  at  long  last  help  meet  these  obliga- 
tions by  acting  promptly  on  this  bill  to 
provide  this  long-overdue  repayment  to 
New  York  City. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2344)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia 
payment  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  as- 
sist in  defraying  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  expenses  incurred  during 
the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

TRAINING  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Government  Employees' 
Training  Act.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  extend  to  legislative  employ- 
ees the  opportimlty  of  participating  in 
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professional  and  career  training  pro- 
grams and  meetings.  Such  benefits  are 
now  available  to  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  under  the  terms  of  the 
act. 

This  act  has  been  in  effect  since  1958. 
It  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
administrative  agencies  in  their  efforts 
to  insure  that  their  employees  are  kept 
current  on  the  latest  developments  in  the 
scientific,  managerial,  educational,  and 
professional  fields  in  which  they  have  re- 
sponsibilities. My  bill  would  allow  em- 
ployees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
participate  in  and  obtain  the  benefits  of 
such  training. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  should  this 
bill  become  law  the  Congress  would 
establish  inservice  training  programs  of 
its  own.  Its  employees,  however,  would 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  execu- 
tive training  programs  which  are  now 
in  existence.  Congressional  employees 
would  also  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
2-week  interagency  conferences  which 
have  been  so  successful  in  upgrading  the 
professional  and  managerial  competence 
of  the  civil  service. 

Lastly,  it  would  allow  congressional 
employees,  on  a  highly  selected  basis,  to 
return  for  up  to  a  year's  training  at  a 
university  or  scientific  Institution  if  such 
training  will  assist  them  to  better  cope 
with  professional  responsibilities.  No 
more  than  1  percent  of  legislative  em- 
ployees may  undergo  training  at  any  one 
time.  No  employee  with  less  than  a 
year's  service  may  receive  training  and 
no  employee  may  receive  more  than  1 
year's  training  in  any  10-year  period. 

Perhaps,  in  the  old  days,  the  staffs  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  consisted  of 
but  a  clerk  or  a  secretary.  The  Mem- 
ber had  the  time  to  handle  the  substan- 
tive legislative  work  himself.  If  these 
days  once  existed,  they  do  no  longer. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  now  must 
have  staffs  of  high  professional  ability 
to  assist  them  as  they  do  the  background 
work,  the  research,  and  the  analysis 
which  today's  legislation  requires. 

America's  great  power  and  immense 
prestige  in  the  world  today  place  great 
responsibility  on  the  Congress.  The 
scientific  and  information  explosion 
gives  added  complexity  and  significance 
to  this  responsibility.  Our  Federal  sys- 
tem depends  upon  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.  The  Congress  needs  profes- 
sional, skilled,  and  trained  employees  if  it 
is  to  maintain  its  strength  and  bear  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  creative  and  produc- 
tive manner.  My  bill  will  help  it  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  for 
10  days  should  other  Senators  wish  to 
cosponsor  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  an  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  a 
summary  of  the  training  provided  by  the 
Government  Employees'  Training  Act 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  summary  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2345  >  to  amend  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees'  Training  Act  so  as 
to  extend  certain  benefits  thereunder  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Government  Employees'  Training  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  2301-2319)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"OFFICEBS    AND     EMPLOYEES    OF    SENATE     AND 
HOUSE     OF     REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  24(a).  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  sections  11,  12(a)  (1),  (2), 
and  (3).  13,  and  14.  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  selected  and  assigned  for  training 
by.  In.  or  through  Government  facilities  cr 
non-Government  facilities,  and  the  expenses 
for  training  may  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
sections  8,  9  (a)  and  (b),  and  10  for  em- 
ployees of  the  departments  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  and  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  regulations  shall  specify 
the  extent  to  which  section  19  shall  apply 
to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"The  requirement  in  section  11(c)  and 
12(a)(2)  of  this  Act  that  action  by  the 
head  of  a  department  be  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commission  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Commission  shall  provide 
the  President  pro  tempore  and  the  Speaker 
with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  they  may 
request  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  As  used  In 
this  section,  the  term  'officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives' 
means  any  person  whose  compensation  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  does  not  include  a  Member  of  either 
House. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  head  of  a  department  means — 

"(1)  the  President  pro  temp>ore  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  and 

"(2)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  analysis  and  summary  presented 
by  Mr.  Bartlett  are  as  follows : 
Analysis  or  Bill  Drait 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  so  as  to  extend  certain  bene- 
fits thereunder  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

Section  24(a)  :  This  section  brings  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Elmployees 
Training  Act  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  In- 
cluding those  working  In  offices  of  Members, 
for  committees,  for  Joint  committees,  for  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  In  the  U.S.  Capitol 


Police,  and  for  other  miscellaneous  officials 
of  the  Capitol. 

For  the  section  to  take  full  effect,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sf>eaker  of  the  House  would  issue  regulations 
governing  training.  These  regulations  would 
specify  who  would  be  authorized  to  act  under 
section  9  of  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  to  make  "appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  training  in  universities  and  other 
non-Federal  facilities."  For  example,  the 
Speaker's  regulations  could  designate  the 
Representatives  as  the  officials  designated  to 
arrange  for  training  of  employees  in  their 
offices,  the  chairmen  of  the  House  committees 
for  employees  on  committee  staffs,  and  House 
officials  for  employees  In  such  offices  as  those 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  President  pro 
tempore's  regulations  would  similarly  cover 
Senate  employees. 

For  Joint  committees,  when  a  committee 
chairman  is  a  Senator,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore's regulations  would  govern  and  when  he 
Is  a  Representative,  the  Speaker's  regulations 
would  govern.  The  President  pro  tempore 
and  the  Speaker  would  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  regulations  which  would 
apply  to  employees  of  miscellaneous  officials 
such  as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police. 

This  section  authorizes  the  officers,  when 
designated  in  the  regulations  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  Speaker,  to  send 
congressional  officials  and  employees  to  inter- 
agency training  conducted  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  to  enter  Into  agreements  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  such  train- 
ing. It  permits  the  use  of  facilities  of  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  training  of  execu- 
tive branch  officers  and  employees. 

The  section  directs  these  designated  officers 
to  make  available  to  employees  Information 
on  the  selection  and  assignment  of  such  em- 
ployees for  training  and  on  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  established  by  the  act,  as 
amended. 

The  section  authorizes  congressional  of- 
ficials and  employees  to  accept,  subject  to 
the  appropriate  regulations  issued  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  for  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  for  the  House,  contributions 
and  awards  incident  to  training  in  non- 
Government  facilities.  The  regulations 
issued  to  govern  this  shall  limit  the  grantors 
to  nonprofit,  nonlobbylng  organizations  as 
set  forth  In  section  19. 

This  section  authorizes  designated  officers 
to  use  appropriations  available  to  them  for 
expenses  of  attendance  by  congressional  em- 
ployees and  officers  at  professional,  scientific, 
technical,  managerial,  and  other  meetings 
when  such  meetings  are  concerned  with 
congressional  functions  or  would  contribute 
to  Improved  conduct,  supervision  or  man- 
agement of  congressional  offices  and  com- 
mittees. 

The  section  exempts  training  under  Its 
provisions  from  regulation  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  However,  It  directs  the 
Commission  to  provide  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  the  Speaker  with  such  advice 
and  assistance  as  they  may  request. 

The  section  applies  to  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  on  full  time  or  part 
time  empl03rment  If  their  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  but  It  does  not  apply 
to  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Section  24(b) :  This  section  provides  that 
when  a  reference  Is  made  to  the  head  of  a 
department  In  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act,  that  shall  mean  the  President 
pro  tempore  for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  House. 

By  regulation,  the  President  pro  tempore 
and  the  Speaker  may  delegate  these  powers 
to  other  appropriate  officers,  such  as  the 
Members  of  the  two  Houses. 


This  section  authorizes  the  Commission, 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds  and  re- 
sources, to  assist  the  officers  to  whom  these 
delegations  are  made  In  a  review  of  training 
needs  and  requirements.  Such  officers  would 
be  expected  to  provide  training  for  employees 
for  whom  they  have  training  responsibility 
under  provisions  of  the  regulation  Issued 
under  this  section.  They  would  be  author- 
ized to  Jointly  operate  such  training. 

This  section  makes  such  officers  subject  to 
the  limitations  in  the  act  in  11  through  14. 
It  places  authority  for  granting  certain 
waivers  and  exceptions  in  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  the  Speaker, 

Section  24(c)  :  This  section  authorizes  ap- 
propriation of  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  provisions.  Officers  who  are  delegated 
training  authority  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  the  Speaker  may  also  use  funds 
appropriated  to  them  or  otherwise  available 
to  them  for  such  training. 


Summary  of  Program 
The  bulk  of  this  training  was  conducted 
by  departments  on  an  inservlve  basis  by 
their  own  personnel.  Included  in  these  areas 
of  training  were:  Orientation  and  induction 
of  new  workers;  clerical  skills  training;  ap- 
prenticeship and  technical  skills  training; 
training  in  administration,  management, 
supervision;  executive  development;  devel- 
opment of  scientists  and  engineers;  profes- 
sion development. 

In  addition,  extensive  use  was  made  of 
interagency  training.  This  program  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  by  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Commission  in  the  field.  The  most  valuable 
features  of  these  Interagency  training  pro- 
grams are  that  through  the  pooling  of  train- 
ing resources,  opportunities  are  provided  for 
agencies  to  reduce  costs  and  to  meet  their 
training  needs  within  available  resources; 
these  programs  are  more  oriented  toward 
Government  operations  than  are  programs 
that  are  available  In  non-Government  fa- 
cilities, thereby  helping  agencies  meet  their 
specialized  needs;  these  programs  provide 
trainees  with  an  excellent  forum  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  Job  rated  ideas  and  ex- 
periences with  their  counterparts  In  other 
agencies. 

When  needed  training  cannot  be  readily  or 
economically  conducted  in  Government  fa- 
cilities, arrangements  are  then  made  by  de- 
partments for  training  in  non-Government 
facilities.  Much  of  this  training  takes  place 
at  our  leading  universities  and  colleges. 


INCOME  TAX  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  PHILIPPINES— REMOVAL  OP 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  D,  89th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  the  Income  Tax  Con- 
vention with  the  Philippines,  signed  at 
Washington  on  October  5,  1964,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  convention  and  President's  message 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  nrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 


the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  October  5, 1964. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 
Although  following,  in  general,  the 
pattern  of  income  tax  conventions  now 
in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
numerous  other  countries,  the  conven- 
tion with  the  Philippines  differs  from 
them  in  some  substantive  respects,  con- 
taining some  provisions  not  found  in  any 
existing  U.S.  tax  convention  and 
omitting  some  provisions  found  in 
such  conventions,  as  explained  in  the 
enclosed  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  convention  is  the  first  of  what  is 
expected  to  be  a  series  of  income-tax 
conventions  with  developing  countries, 
designed  not  only  to  achieve  the  tradi- 
tional objective  of  improving  tax  equity 
through  the  elimination  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion, 
but  also,  as  a  major  purpose,  to  promote 
international  trade  and  investment  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  United 
States. 

The  convention  with  the  Philippines 
is  based  on  the  general  premise  that, 
given  the  tax  credit  features  of  present 
U.S.  law,  no  rate  reduction  need  be  made 
by  the  Philippines  except  insofar  as  it 
would  reduce  the  total  tax  burden  of  in- 
vestors in  the  Philippines  and  thereby 
encourage  the  movement  of  capital  and 
technology  into  the  Philippines.  The 
convention  contains  provisions  dealing 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  various  types  of 
with  reciprocal  exemptions  or  credits 
income,  including  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial profits;  interest  received  by  the 
Government  of  one  of  the  contracting 
states  or  any  of  its  wholly  owned  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalities;  income  from 
real  property;  gains  upon  transfers  to 
controlled  corporations;  personal  serv- 
ice income;  remuneration  of  teachers; 
remittances  or  certain  other  payments 
to  students  and  trainees;  and  govern- 
mental salaries,  wages,  pensions,  annui- 
ties, or  similar  benefits.  It  contains 
provisions  also  whereby  U.S.  citizens, 
residents,  and  corporations  may  claim 
deductions  for  charitable  contributions 
made  to  qualifying  organizations  in  the 
Philippines.  Comparable  provisions  re- 
lating to  charitable  contributions  are 
found  only  in  the  existing  income-tax 
conventions  with  Canada  and  Honduras. 

The  convention  contains  provisions  for 
cooperation  between  oflQcials  of  the  two 
countries  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  for  limited  assistance  in  col- 
lection. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hottse. 


INCOME  TAX  CONVENTION  WITH 
THAILAND— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 


be  removed  from  Executive  E,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  the  Income  Tax  Con- 
vention With  Thailand,  signed  at  Bang- 
kok on  March  1,  1965,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
vention and  President's  message  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Thailand  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income, 
signed  at  Bangkok  on  March  1,  1965. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  conclud- 
ing tax  conventions  with  various  de- 
veloping countries,  technical  discussions 
have  been  in  progress  with  the  au- 
thorities of  a  number  of  such  countries 
for  this  purpose.  Although  such  con- 
ventions are  expected  to  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  pres- 
ently in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  a  considerable  number  of  other 
countries,  attention  is  being  given  in  the 
discussions  with  authorities  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  the  possibility  of 
including  in  the  contemplated  conven- 
tions special  provisions  aimed  at 
facilitating  trade  and  investment  and 
encouraging  joint  ventures.  The  United 
States  will  benefit  in  each  case  by  hav- 
ing a  convention  containing  desirable 
provisions  relating  to  business  and  in- 
vestment income  and  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  citizens,  residents,  and 
corporations  In  the  matter  of  income 
taxation. 

The  convention  with  Thailand  is  one 
of  the  contemplated  series  of  such  con- 
ventions with  developing  countries.  The 
convention  contains  provisions  similar  to 
provisions  in  existing  United  States  in- 
come-tax conventions.  It  contains  some 
provisions,  however,  for  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  such  existing  conventions. 
One  of  the  principal  provisions  of  this 
kind  is  that  under  which  U.S.  residents 
and  corporations  investing  in  qualifying 
Thai  enterprises  would  be  allowed  to 
claim  as  a  credit  against  their  U.S.  in- 
come tax  7  percent  of  their  investment  in 
such  enterprises  as  an  incentive  to  pri- 
vate investment  in  Thailand.  Likewise, 
U.S.  residents  and  corporations  would  be 
granted  an  election  to  defer  tax  on  in- 
come resulting  from  the  transfer  of 
property,  technical  services,  or  informa- 
tion concerning  industrial,  commercial, 
or  scientific  knowledge,  experience,  or 
skill  to  a  Thai  corporation  in  exchange 
for  its  stock.  The  application  of  all  such 
provisions  is  subject  to  prescribed  condi- 
tions and  limitations. 

The  convention  contains  provisions  re- 
lating to  exemptions  or  credits  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  various  types  of  income, 
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including  commercial  and  industrial 
profits  and  income  derived  from  the  op- 
eration of  aircraft  and  ships.  It  contains 
a  limited  reciprocal  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  tax  on  dividends.  It 
provides  for  exemption  from  tax  of  in- 
terest received  by  the  government  of  one 
of  the  contracting  states  or  any  of  its 
wholly  owned  agencies  or  instriunentali- 
ties.  It  contains  provisions  relating  to 
cultural  and  industrial  royalties,  income 
from  real  property,  natural  resource 
royalties,  income  from  personal  services, 
remuneration  received  by  teachers,  re- 
mittances or  certain  other  payments  to 
students  and  trainees,  and  governmental 
salaries,  wages,  pensions,  annuities,  or 
similar  benefits.  It  contains  provisions 
relating  to  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  made  by  U.S.  citizens,  resi- 
dents, and  corporations  to  qualifying 
Thai  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  regarding 
tax  exemptions  and  credits,  the  conven- 
tion contains  provisions  substantially 
similar  to  provisions  in  existing  U.S.  tax 
conventions  with  respect  to  coopei'ation 
between  the  officials  of  the  two  countries 
for  the  exchange  of  information  and  for 
limited  assistance  in  collection. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House. 


INCOME  TAX  CONVENTION  WITH 
ISRAEL— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  F.  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  the  Income  Tax  Con- 
vention with  Israel,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  29.  1965,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
vention and  President's  message  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  that  the  President's  message 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Israel  for  the  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  of  income  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  international  trade  and 
investment,  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  29,  1965. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ^ith  respect  to  the  con- 
vention. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  conven- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  income-tax 
conventions  now  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  numerous  other  coun- 
tries. That  purpose  is  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  practicable  double  taxation  re- 


sulting from  the  taxation  of  the  same 
item  or  items  of  income  by  both  coun- 
tries and  to  establish  procedures  for  mu- 
tual assistance  in  the  administration  of 
income  taxes.  Many  of  its  provisions 
are  identical  in  substance  if  not  in  form 
to  provisions  in  existing  conventions. 
It  contains,  however,  certain  provisions 
which  have  no  counterparts  in  tax  con- 
ventions of  this  country  presently  in 
force.  Those  provisions,  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate trade  and  investment,  have  been 
formulated  particularly  for  inclusion  in 
income-tax  conventions  under  negotia- 
tion with  developing  countries.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  recently-signed  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Thailand, 
the  convention  with  Israel  contains  pro- 
visions relating  to  an  investment  credit 
and  provisions  relating  to  tax  deferral 
for  technical  assistance. 

Under  the  investment  credit  provisions, 
U.S.  residents  and  corporations  investing 
in  qualifying  Israel  enterprises  would 
be  allowed  to  claim,  as  a  credit  against 
their  U.S.  income  tax,  7  percent  of  their 
investment  in  such  enterprises  as  an  in- 
centive to  private  investment  in  Israel. 

Under  the  tax  deferral  provisions,  U.S. 
residents  and  corporations  would  be 
granted  an  election  to  defer  tax  on  in- 
come resulting  from  the  transfer  of 
property,  technical  services,  or  informa- 
tion concerning  industrial,  commercial, 
or  scientific  knowledge,  experience,  or 
skill  to  an  Israel  corporation  in  exchange 
for  shares  of  its  stock. 

The  application  of  the  above-men- 
tioned provisions,  both  those  relating  to 
investment  credit  and  those  relating  to 
tax  deferral,  is  subject  to  prescribed  con- 
ditions and  limitations. 

As  is  customary  in  the  income-tax  con- 
ventions, the  convention  with  Israel  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  exemptions 
or  credits  with  respect  to  taxes  on  various 
types  of  income,  including  commercial 
and  industrial  profits,  dividends,  inter- 
est, royalties.  Income  from  real  property, 
compensation  for  personal  service,  re- 
muneration received  by  teachers,  remit- 
tances or  certain  other  payments  to  stu- 
dents and  trainees,  and  governmental 
salaries,  wages,  pensions,  annuities,  or 
similar  benefits.  The  convention  also 
contains  customary  provisions  regarding 
cooperation  between  the  officials  of  the 
two  countries  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  for  limited  assistance  in 
collection. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    371 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  3584)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide 
further  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
in  coal  mines,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY  LOSSES  ATTRIB- 
UTABLE  TO  MAJOR  DISASTERS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  372  AND  373 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  submitted  two  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7502)  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty 
losses  attributable  to  major  disasters, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  EXCLUDED  AMERICAN:  THE 
FARMWORKER  AND  THE  MINI- 
MUM WAGE 

AMENDMENT    NO.    374 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  1986,  the  administra- 
tion proposal  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  I  ask  that  it  lie  at  the 
table  through  tomorrow  for  additional 
Senators  to  join  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  if  they  so  desire. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  things: 

First,  my  amendment  would  remove 
the  exemption  which  now  exists  under 
our  minimum  wage  laws  and  would  ap- 
ply minimum  wage  standards  to  those 
who  work  on  farms  which  require  more 
than  300  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor 
during  any  one  of  the  four  preceding  cal- 
endar quarters.  During  the  first  year 
after  the  adoption  of  this  provision,  a 
minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  $1  an 
hour  would  apply.  During  the  second 
year,  a  minimum  wage  of  not  less  than 
$1.15  an  hour  would  apply.  '  After  that, 
whatever  is  the  national  minimum  which 
is  applied  in  the  industrial  and  service 
sectors  of  our  private  economy,  would 
also  be  applied  to  agricultural  labor  pro- 
tected by  this  act.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  a  correlation  between  piece- 
work rates  and  an  hourly  minimum. 
Provision  is  also  made  that  once  a  mini- 
mum has  been  established,  no  greater 
minimiun  could  be  required  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  temE>orary  use  of  foreign 
farmworkers  under  Public  Law  414,  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  provide 
limitations  on  the  use  of  agricultural 
child  labor  outside  of  school  hours  and 
when  school  is  not  in  session.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  a  child  would 
be  permitted  to  work  in  agriculture  out- 
side school  hours,  with  exceptions  for 
family  farms,  only  if  he  were  14  years 
of  age  or  over.  If  he  were  12  or  13  years 
of  age  he  could  work  within  25  miles 
from  his  permanent  residence  if  he 
either  had  the  written  consent  of  his 
parent  or  his  parent  was  employed  on 
the  same  farm.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  regulations, 
except  on  family  farms,  barring  children 
below  age  18  from  working  on  partic- 
ularly hazardous  farm  operations.  No 
restrictions  are  placed  on  children  who 
work  for  their  parents  on  their  own  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  farm- 
worker— the  excluded  American — in  this 
land.     I  came  from  a  State  which  has 
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more  protective  farm  labor  legislation 
than  any  other  State  in  this  country.  I 
come  from  a  State  where  the  average 
hourly  wage  for  farm  labor,  without 
board  or  room,  was  $1.40  an  hour  as  of 
July  1,  1965.  Yet  in  some  States,  the 
average  hourly  wage  is  as  low  as  a  mis- 
erable 65  cents  an  hour  and  in  some 
areas,  believe  it  or  not,  you  will  find  it 
even  lower. 

This  Congress  needs  to  face  up  to  the 
plight  of  the  farmworker.  I  have  sup- 
ported every  proposal  which  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  now  offer  combines  the 
language  of  S.  763  dealing  with  the  agri- 
cultural minimum  wage  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  27,  1965,  and  S.  1865, 
dealing  with  child  labor,  as  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  others  on  April  30,  1965. 
I  do  this  because  I  believe  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  when  it  marks  up  the 
administration  proposal  for  amending 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  next  week, 
should-  have  this  issue  squarely  before 
them. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed to  read  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  which  he 
delivered  on  July  7,  1965.  He  talked 
about  the  remaining  agenda  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  this  vitally  important 
area.  He  recognized  that  the  precise 
details  of  implementing  this  purpose — 
the  inequities  which  agricultural  work- 
ers presently  endure — and  the  timing 
of  this  action,  require  careful — but 
prompt — consideration.  While  the  Sec- 
retary did  admit  that  his  own  personal 
view  is  that  agricultural  labor  should  be 
covered  by  minimum  wage  guarantees, 
he  went  on  to  add : 

No  administration  position  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  these  Issues,  however.  In  view  of 
the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  other 
extremely  significant  labor  proposals  brought 
before  this  session  of  the  CJongress.  I  should, 
accordingly,  prefer  to  postpone  any  definitive 
expression  of  views  on  these  two  subjects. 

I  am  disappointed  in  that  statement. 
I  can  well  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  not  happy  with  it  either.  Nei- 
ther should  Congress  be  happy  with  it. 
The  problem  is:  will  Congress  do  any- 
thing about  it?  This  issue  has  been 
studied  and  restudied.  During  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  last  Republican  admin- 
istration, after  a  year-long  study  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  a  report  was  is- 
sued, which  concluded: 

On  balance  It  appears  both  desirable  and 
feasible  to  extend  Federal  minimum  wage 
legislation  to  agriculture,  at  an  economically 
appropriate  rate,  In  order  to  establish  a  wage 
standard  for  agriculture  and  bring  about  an 
Improvement  In  the  wage  structure  of  hired 
farm  labor.  To  do  so,  a  Federal  mlnlmvim 
wage  would  need  to  be  applied  to  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  hired  fawm  labor.  In 
many  areas,  and  particularly  in  the  low-wage 
regions  of  surplus  farm  labor.  It  need  not 
apply  to  all  hdred  farmworkers  In  order  to 
establish  an  effective  minimum  wage  stand- 
ard In  agriculture.  (Problems  Involved  in 
applying  a  Federal  minimum  wage  to  agri- 
culture workers,  Department  of  Labor  report, 
AprU  1960.) 

Five  years  have  passed  since  these 
views  of  the  Department  of  Labor  dur- 


ing the  Eisenhower  administration  were 
made  known.  In  January  1964,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  issued  another  report. 
Yet  no  action.  On  February  15,  1965,  I 
wrote  Secretary  Wirtz  asking  for  his 
comments  on  my  bill,  S.  763.  When  I 
did  not  hear,  I  wrote  him  again  on  June 
15,  1965.  When  I  still  did  not  hear,  the 
Secretary's  office  was  called  on  the  tele- 
phone. At  long  last  I  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Wirtz  dated  July  21. 1965. 
The  Secretary's  answer  enclosed  a  copy 
of  his  testimony  to  which  I  have  previ- 
ously referred.  In  response  to  my  re- 
peated request  that  his  Department 
study  my  bill  and  that  he  provide  me 
with  the  benefit  of  hjs  comments,  the 
Secretary  merely  says  in  his  letter  to  me 
of  July  21, 1965: 

I  would  appreciate  your  considering  the 
enclosed  copy  of  my  statement  before  the 
subcommittee  as  containing  my  views  on 
minimum  wage  legislation  for  farmworkers. 

I  consider  that  response  from  the  ad- 
ministration inadequate.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  consider  that  response 
inadequate.  So  will'  the  farmworkers 
who  are  living  considerably  below  pov- 
erty levels  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  this 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  July  22,  1965,  to  Senator 
McNamara,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor,  which  de- 
tails reasons  and  statistics  supporting  a 
minimum  wage  for  agriculture,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  the  amendment  I  now  offer, 
be  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
and  that  the  amendment  lie  on  the  desk 
through  tomorrow  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  corTesp>ondence  and  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  amendment  (No.  374)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  374 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  to  3,  inclu- 
sive, and  substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  extend  minimum  wage  protection  to 
employees  perfornilng  work  In  or  related  to 
agriculture; 

"(3)  extend  the  child  labor  provisions  to 
certain  children  employed  In  agriculture; 
and". 

On  pJige  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
substitute  "(4)". 

On  page  5,  'oetween  lines  10  and  11  Insert 
the  following : 

"agricultural  employees 
"Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"  *(4)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  ag- 
rlcultiu'e  or  In  connection  with  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
or  waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for 
profit,  or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and 
which  are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and 
storing  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  or 
If  such  employee  Is  employed  within  the  area 
of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary), 
In  handling  packing,  storing,  ginning,  com- 
pressing, pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  In 
their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agri- 


cultural or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market,  or  In  making  cheese  or  butter  or 
other  dairy  products,  such  employee  shaU 
be  paid  by  his  employer  (I)  not  less  than 
$1.00  an  hour  during  the  first  year  foUowlng 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  (11)  not 
less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  second 
year  following  such  effective  date,  and  (111) 
thereafter,  not  less  than  the  rate  prescribed 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  If  such 
employee  performs  hired  farm  labor  for  such 
an  employer  on  a  dally,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
annual  basis,  such  employee  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  which  will,  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  wage  payment,  provide  him  wages  at 
least  equal  to  compensation  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  had  he  been  em- 
ployed at  the  minimum  hourly  rate  pre- 
scribed in  this  paragraph.  In  any  case  in 
which  employees  (covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph)  of  any  employer  are  paid 
on  a  piecework  basis,  the  actual  wage  paid 
such  employees  shall  not  be  less  than  pre- 
scribed In  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
sentence.  If  piecework  rates  paid  to  such  em- 
ployees for  any  particular  kind  of  work  yield 
to  at  least  90  per  centum  of  such  employees' 
wages  equal  to  not  less  than  the  minimum 
hoiurly  rate  herein  prescribed,  such  rates 
shall  be  considered  to  be  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, shall  have  power  to  make  such 
regulations  or  orders  as  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  an  employee 
whose  services  during  the  workweek  are  per- 
formed within  a  State  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

"(b)  Section  13(a)(6)  of  such  Act  18 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture If  such  employee  stands  In  the  relation- 
ship of  parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  the  em- 
ployer, or  If  such  employee  Is  employed  by  a 
farm  enterprise  which  used  not  more  than 
three  hvmdred  man -days  of  hired  farm  labor 
during  any  one  of  the  four  preceding  calen- 
dar quarters;  or'. 

"(c)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  ( 1 )  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  'or';  and  (2)  adding  after 
such  paragraph  (11)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  '(12)  any  employee  employed  In  agrlcul- 
tuie  or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing 
of  water  for  agricultural  purposes.' " 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  309" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  310". 

On  page  7,  between  lines  9  and  10  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  404.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"  '(e)  An  employer  shall  not  In  any  case, 
as  a  condition  to  having  alien  workers  made 
available  to  him  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  perform  agricultural  work 
for  a  temporary  period,  be  required  to  offer 
domestic  agricultural  workers  a  minimum 
wage  greater  than  the  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion.' " 

On  page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  404"  and 
substitute  "Sec.  405". 

On  page  9,  between  lines  15  and  16  insert 
the  following: 


'TITLE  v- 


:hild  labor  provisions 


"Sec.  501.  Section  13(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  reeid  as  follows : 

'"(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  sedtlon  12  re- 
lating to  chUd  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
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employee  employed  In  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hours  for  the  school  district  where 
such  employee  Is  living  while  he  Is  so  em- 
ployed. If  such  employee  Is — 

"'(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or 

"'(B)   is  14  years  of  age  or  over,  or 

'"(C)  is  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  is  em- 
ployed In  a  farm  to  which  he  conunutes 
dally  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  (1)  such  employment  is 
with  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or 
person  standing  In  place  of  his  parent,  or  (11) 
his  parent  or  person  standing  in  place  of  his 
parent  is  also  employed  on  the  same  farm. 

"  '(2)  No  employee  below  the  age  of  18  may 
be  employed  in  agricultiu-e  In  an  occupation 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  and  de- 
clares to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  the 
employment  of  children  below  age  18,  except 
where  such  employee  is  employed  by  his  par- 
ent or  by  a  person  standing  in  the  place  of 
his  parent  on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by 
such  parent  or  person. 

"  '(3)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  actor  or  performer  In  motion 
pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or  In  radio 
or  television  productions."  " 

On  page  9.  line  16,  strike  out  "tttle  v" 
and  substitute  "title  vi". 

On  page  9.  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  501"  and 
substitute  "Sec.  601". 

On  page  10,  line  1.  strike  out  "Sec.  502" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  602." 

The  correspondence  presented  by  Mr. 
KucHEL  is  as  follows: 

February  15,  1965. 

Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary    of   Labor,   Department    of   Labor. 
Wash.ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Before  leaving  for  a 
short  trip  to  California,  I  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  S.  763  which  I  have  authored  to 
extend  the  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  work- 
ers employed  on  large  units  of  agricultural 
production.  This  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  national  minimum  wage  for  agricul- 
ture of  $1  the  first  year,  $1.15  the  second 
year,  and  whatever  the  rate  of  the  national 
minimum  wage  is  thereafter.  One  provision 
of  this  bill  would  preclude  any  representative 
of  the  executive  branch  from  setting  "adverse 
effect"  rates  for  domestic  workers,  as  a  requi- 
site for  the  entry  of  any  temporary  agricul- 
tural labor  under  Public  Law  414,  at  a  level 
other  than  the  national  minimum. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  remarks  I 
made  in  the  Senate  on  January  27,  1965,  when 
I  Introduced  S.  763.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate having  your  Department  study  this 
legislation  and  provide  me  with  the  benefit 
of  your  comments.  I  deeply  believe  that 
both  Congress  and  the  administration  must 
face  up  to  the  longstanding  inequities  which 
confront  many  of  our  farmworkers.  May  I 
hear  from  you  on  this? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

June  15,  1965. 
Hon.   W.   WiLLARD   Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Willard:  On  February  15,  1965,  I 
wrote  you  regarding  S.  763  which  I  had  au- 
thored to  extend  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  workers  employed  on 
large  units  of  agricultural  production.  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  might  complete  its  study  of 
this  legislation  and  provide  me  with  the 
benefit  of  their  comments.  Perhaps  their 
reply  has  been  mislaid,  but  I  find  no  reply 
to  my  letter  of  February  15.    If  a  reply  has 


been  sent,  I  would  appreciate  having  another 
copy  of  It.    Thank  you  so  much. 
With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 


U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  Jvme  15  with  regard  to  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  you  to  extend  minimum 
wage  provisions  to  certain  farmworkers — 
S.  763. 

As  you  know,  similar  legislation  to  bring 
farmworkers  under  the  minimum  wage  law 
is  being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  as  S.  1865.  On  July  7.  I 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  on  this 
measure  and  fovir  other  bills  relating  to 
farmworkers. 

I  would  appreciate  your  considering  the 

enclosed  copy  of  my  statement  before   the 

subcommittee    as   containing    my    views    on 

minimum  wage  legislation  for  farmworkers. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


July  22.  1965. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  I  deeply  believe 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  consider  ex- 
tending the  minimum  wage  guarantees  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  agricultural  workers.  It  is  be- 
cause I  feel  this  need  so  strongly  that  I  am 
extremely  grateful  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  for  choosing  to  hold  hearings  on  my 
bill,  S.  763,  in  conjunction  with  hearings  on 
S.  1986,  S.  1741,  and  S.  1770. 

Although  the  administration  bill,  S.  1986, 
which  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  covers  a  number  of  areas. 
I  am  both  surprised  ar.  1  disappointed  that 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  agri- 
cultural workers  In  the  minimum  wage  guar- 
antees of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In 
an  era  when  various  aspects  of  the  entire 
economy  are  not  merely  cloeely  related,  but, 
irrevocably  meshed,  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion for  American  workers  should  be  a  uni- 
form one.  That  protection  should  apply  to 
agriculture  as  well  as  to  nonagriculttu^l  in- 
dustries. In  1960,  as  a  result  of  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, the  Department  reported: 

"On  balance  it  appears  both  desirable  and 
feasible  to  extend  Federal  minimum  wage 
legislation  to  agriculture,  at  an  economically 
appropriate  rate.  In  order  to  establish  a  wage 
standard  for  agriculture  and  bring  about  an 
Improvement  in  the  wage  structure  of  hired 
farm  labor.  To  do  so,  a  Federal  minimum 
wage  would  need  to  be  applied  to  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  hired  farm  labor,  in  many 
areas,  and  particularly  In  the  low-wage  re- 
gions of  surplus  farm  labor.  It  need  not 
apply  to  all  hired  farmworkers  in  order  to 
establish  an  effective  minimum  wage  stand- 
ard In  agriculture."  ("Problems  Involved  in 
Applying  a  Federal  Mlnlmiun  Wage  to  Agri- 
culture Workers,"  Department  of  Labor  Re- 
port, Apr.  1960.) 

In  a  report  titled  "The  Family  Farm  in 
American  Agrlcultvue"  Issued  in  November 
1963,  by  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  a  bipartisan  group  appointed  by 
the  President,  it  was  stated :  "We  recommend 
that  minimum  wages  and  improved  working 
conditions.  In  terms  adapted  to  agricultural 
production,  be  extended,  by  States,  to  hired 
farmworkers  on  a  national  basis  until  com- 


parability with  the  Industrial  mlnlmums  is 
attained."  Only  3  members  of  the  25-mem- 
ber  Commission  took  exception  to  this  recom- 
mendation. 

In  Its  report  on  "Hired  Farmworkers"  in 
January  1964,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ported further  concerning  a  minimum  wage 
standard  for  agriculture. 

Based  on  these  studies  conducted  during 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, there  are  glaring  inconsistencies  in 
the  present  administration's  policy  regarding 
this  matter.  This  year  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  acting  imder  the  authority  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Public  Law 
414,  set  varying  wage  rates  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  entry  of  foreign  agricultural  workers. 
He  set  a  wage  rate  of  $1.15  in  some  States, 
and  one  of  $1.40  in  others,  including  my 
own  State  of  California.  This  type  of  action 
discourages  the  uniform  national  rate  which 
I  feel  would  result  in  the  most  beneficial 
social  and  economic  policy.  Furthermore, 
the  Congress  should  assume  its  responsibility 
to  act  In  this  area.  I  find  fvu'ther  incon- 
sistency In  the  attitude  demonstrated  by 
the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  made 
recently  on  July  7,  1965,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor.  In  speak- 
ing of  a  minimum  wage  proposal  and  a 
collective-bargaining  proposal,  the  Secretary 
said,  "These  present  what  must  be  recognized 
as  issues  of  highly  controversial  nature." 
Secretary  Wirtz  went  on  to  say :  "My  personal 
view  is  that  agricultural  labor  should  be 
covered  by  minimum  wage  guarantees,  and 
also  by  statutory  assurance  of  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  in  those  cases  In  which 
a  substantial  number  of  employees  are  em- 
ployed by  a  single  employer.  No  administra- 
tion position  has  been  advanced  on  these 
Issues,  however.  In  view  of  the  extraordi- 
narily large  number  of  other  extremely  sig- 
nificant labor  proposals  brought  before  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  should,  accord- 
ingly prefer  to  postpone  any  definitive  ex- 
pression of  views  on  these  two  subjects." 

The  attached  figures,  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  farm 
wage  rates,  demonstrate  to  me  beyond 
doubt — that  we  should  not  delay  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  for  agriculture  any 
longer.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant labor  proposals  will  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  makes  the  argument  in  favor  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  agriculture  all  the  more 
compelling. 

In  brief,  my  bill,  S.  763,  would  extend  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  those  workers  employed  on  large  units 
of  agricultural  production.  Under  S.  763 
there  would  be  a  3-year  escalation  In  the 
rate  of  minimum  hourly  payment.  The  rate 
would  be  $1  for  the  first  year.  $1.15  for  the 
second,  and  thereafter.  It  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  the  national  minimum  wage.  For 
administrative  purposes,  coverage  would  be 
limited  to  employees  on  farms  using  more 
than  300  man-days  of  labor  during  any  one 
of  the  preceding  4  quarters  of  a  year.  In 
1962,  2  percent  of  the  farms  In  the  United 
States,  employing  42  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  reached  at  least  the 
300  man-day  standard.  Obviously,  this 
minimum  standard  would  directly  affect 
roughly  one-half  of  those  employed  in  agri- 
cultural work  and  thus  set  the  pace  for 
those  not  sj)ecifically  covered.  However, 
the  actual  effect  would  be  far  wider  than 
50  percent  of  the  workers.  The  300  man- 
days  figure  was  established  to  enable  rea- 
sonable administration  of  the  law.  Immedi- 
ate family  members  are  excluded  from  cov- 
erage and  a  formula  for  acceptable  piece- 
work pa3rment  Is  set  forth. 

In  addition,  this  bill  seeks  to  establish  a 
very  important  rule.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Congress  chooses  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  for  agricultural  workers,  no  representa- 
tive of  the  executive,  whether  he  be  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 
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any  other  official,  should  prescribe  a  mini- 
mum standard  which  differs  from  the  statu- 
tory national  minimum.  The  wage  that  the 
Congress  sets  as  a  standard,  should  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  remarks  I 
made  at  the  time  I  introduced  S.  763  and 
request  that  they  be  Included  in  the  hearing 
record.  These  remarks  which  I  made  on 
January  27,  1965,  contain  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  provisions  of  S.  763. 

The  1950's  and  1960's  have  witnessed  mon- 
lunental,  and  I  believe  unprecedented,  ef- 
forts to  lessen  poverty  and  to  provide  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  We  have  made  great 
progress  in  guaranteeing  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  In  addition,  various  governmental 
programs  including  the  war  on  poverty,  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act, 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  are  aimed  at  shoring  up  rural  as 
well  as  urban  America.  We  have  empha- 
sized equality  and  we  have  worked  to  eradi- 
cate inequality,  yet  we  continue  a  policy 
which  excludes  huge  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation from  the  basic  guarantees  of  a  minl- 
mxun  wage.  Agriculture,  while  differing 
from  industry  in  such  matters  as  its  ability 
to  control  the  timing  of  its  end  production. 
Is  similar  to  industry  In  the  sense  that  both 
growers  and  workers  have  basic  rights  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  Government  In 
terms  of  protecting  the  public  Interest  has 
a  responsibility  as  well.  The  necessity  for 
stability  in  the  agricultural  economy  pos- 
sesses grave  social  and  economic  Implica- 
tions— and  these  Implications  range  far 
wider  than  labor-management  relations  or 
even  the  agricultural  economy  itself. 

America  faces  many  great  challenges.  Our 
agricultural  competence  could  well  be  an 
instrument  for  massive  social  change.  In 
the  present  world  of  roughly  3  billion  people, 
the  Food  and  Agrictilture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  estimates  that  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  seri- 
ously underfed,  to  the  point  of  starvation. 
In  Asia  the  food  available  to  each  person 
has  fallen  by  4  percent  since  1958.  In  Latin 
America  It  has  fallen  by  6  percent.  Most 
distressing  of  all  these  stark  figures  Is  the 
knowledge  that  as  the  world's  population 
increases  by  2  percent  a  year,  the  world's 
agricultural  output  increases  by  only  1  per- 
cent a  year.  So  America  really  does  face  a 
tremendous  responsibility  In  both  economic 
and  humanitarian  terms. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  help  develop  a  policy  which  en- 
hances the  agricultural  prospect  of  our  econ- 
omy In  every  sense,  utilizing  our  abundant 
production  as  well  as  enhancing  the  well- 
being  of  the  farmers  and  workers  whose 
initiative  and  energies  are  responsible  for 
that  abundance.  We  cannot  create  desired 
stability  by  stimulating  the  transient  nature 
of  agricultural  work,  and  we  do  not  aid  the 
agricultural  economy  by  denying  agricul- 
tural workers  the  minimum  wage  guaran- 
tees enjoyed  by  other  workers.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  agricultural 
workers  would  go  a  long  way  in  upgrading 
the  lives  of  many  individuals  and  their 
families.  It  would  improve  the  vitality  of 
the  agricultural  economy  as  a  whole.  It 
should  also  Improve  our  conscience  as  legis- 
lators and  Americans.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  such  legislation. 
The  time  to  act  is  now.  Thus,  I  do  hope 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  favorably  consider 
amending  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
now  before  It  to  include  the  provisions  of 
S.  763  or  report  that  measure  on  its  own 
merits  to  the  Senate  for  further  considera- 
tion. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Per 
hour 
loith- 

farm  wage  rates,  July  1.  1965  out 

board 
or 

State  and  region :  room 

Maine $1.  22 

New  Hampsliire 1.25 

Vermont ---  1. 30 

Massachusetts 1. 40 

Rhode  Island 1.40 

Connecticut 1.  47 

Average,  New  England  States —  1.35 

New  York 1.25 

New  Jersey 1.37 

Pennsylvania 1.  17 

Average,  Middle  Atlantic  States.  1.  26 

Ohio -  1. 17 

Indiana —  1. 19 

Illinois 1. 26 

Michigan 1. 20 

Wisconsin 1.  23 

Average,    East    North    Central 

States 1.  21 

Minnesota — -  1. 22 

Iowa !•  27 

Missoiu'i___. 1-  14 

North  Dakota 1.17 

South  Dakota 1.17 

Nebraska 1-  24 

Kansas 1-  27 

Average,    West    North    Central 

States 1.22 

Delaware 1- 15 

Maryland 1- 15 

Virginia •  91 

West  Virginia •  88 

North  Carolina .84 

South  Carolina •  65 

Georgia •  79 

Florida 1.  00 

Average,  South  Atlantic  States- _  .85 

Kentucky •  91 

Tennessee •  77 

Alabama •  70 

Mississippi •  65 

Average.     East    South     Central 

States .77 

Arkansas -91 

Louisiana .  77 

Oklahoma 1- 12 

Texas .  93 

Average.    West    South    Central 

States .91 

Montana 1-  27 

Idaho 1.  33 

Wyoming 1.  20 

Colorado 1.  22 

New  Mexico .  98 

Arizona 1. 17 

Utah 1.  34 

Nevada 1-  37 

Average.  Mountain  States 1.23 

Washington 1.42 

Oregon 1-  35 

California 1.40 

Average.  Pacific  States 1.39 

Average.  United  States 1.  17 

Source:    U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture, 
Statistical  Reporting  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  20,  1965,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  and  Mr.  Scott  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2305)  to 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  in  order  to  promote  travel  in  the 
United  States,  irttroduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
on  July  20,  1965. 


FURTHER  HEARINGS   ON  BALANCE 
OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  last  week,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  scheduled  further  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  international  payments.  Tliese  hear- 
ings will  begin  August  3  with  a  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  be 
concluded  August  18  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Also  appearing  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  represent- 
atives of  business  and  banking. 

The  hearings  will  focus  on  progress  to 
date  in  the  administration's  program  for 
reducing  the  payments  deficit.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  witnesses  will  also  indi- 
cate what  problems  may  be  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  list  of  witnesses  as  presently 
scheduled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Subcommittee   on    International  Finance, 

Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Schedule  of  Further  Hearings  on 

U.S.   Balance   of   Payments,   Room   5302, 

New  Senate  Office  Building 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965,  10  a.m.:  Hon. 
John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965,  10  a.m.:  Hon. 
J.  L.  Robertson,  member,  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Thursday,  August  5,  1965,  10  a.m.:  O.  B. 
Strackbeln,  chairman,  the  Nationwide  Com- 
mittee on  Import-Export  Policy;  11  a.m.: 
Richard  C.  Fenton,  president,  Pfizer  Inter- 
national. 

Tuesday,  August  17,  1965,  10  a.m.:  George 
Champion,  chairman  of  the  board.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  New  York. 

Wednesday.  August  18,  1965,  10  a.m.:  Hon. 
Henry  H.  Fowler.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  ABE  FORTAS.  OF 
TENNESSEE,  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCI- 
ATE JUSTICE  OP  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
public  hearing  scheduled  on  the  nomin- 
ation of  Abe  Fortas,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  vice  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  for  Thursday,  August  5, 
1965,  has  been  rescheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, August  12.  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
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such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

PIG    WAR    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL 
PARK,   WASH. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  493.  S.  489. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill — S. 
489 — to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Pig  War  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "Pig  War"  and  insert  "San 
Juan  Island";  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  insert  "nationally  significant"; 
and  on  page  3,  line  4.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$1,650,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,198,021";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  or  by  exchange,  lands,  interests 
in  lands,  and  such  other  property  on  San 
Juan  Island,  Puget  Sound,  State  of  Wash- 
ington, as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  and  pre- 
serving the  sites  of  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish camps  on  the  island,  and  of  commem- 
orating the  historic  events  that  occurred 
from  1853  to  1871  on  the  Island  in  connec- 
tion with  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Territory  boundary  dispute,  including  the 
so-called  Pig  War  of  1859.  Lands  or  interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Washington 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  known  as  the  San  Juan  Island  National 
Historical  Park  and  shall  commemorate  the 
final  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute  and  the  peaceful  relation- 
ship which  has  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  generations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  administer, 
protect,  and  develop  such  park  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461 
et  seq.r 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
State  of  Washington,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  corporations,  associations,  or  Indi- 
viduals, for  the  preservation  of  nationally 
significant  historic  sites  and  structures  and 
for  the  interpretation  of  significant  events 
which  occurred  on  San  Juan  Island,  in  Puget 
Sound,  and  on  the  nearby  mainland,  and  he 
may  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers 
at  appropriate  sites  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49 
Stat.  666.  16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.) . 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,198,021  may  be  expended  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  therein,  as 


may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  510),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  489  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
an  approximately  1.800-acre  national  histor- 
ical park  on  San  Juan  Island  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  proposed  park  would  In- 
clude two  historic  sites — termed  the  "Amer- 
ican camp"  and  the  "English  camp" — the 
boundaries  of  which  are  generally  described 
In  the  publication  entitled  "San  Juan  Island 
National  Historical  Park:  A  Proposal"  pre- 
pared by  the  western  regional  office  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  1964  and  now  on  file  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

HISTORICAL    significance 

The  colorful  affairs  of  the  pig,  arising 
from  the  protracted  and  bitter  quarrel  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
brought  the  two  great  powers  briefly  to  the 
brink  of  war  in  1859.  For  13  years  the  two 
nations  maintained  armed  forces  In  the  dis- 
puted San  Juan  Archipelago,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty  was  resolved  only  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871  and  the  final 
arbitration  of  the  question  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  1872.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public had  no  boundary  dispute  with  Great 
Britain. 

In  assessing  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
Thomas  A.  Bailey  has  written: 

"We  may  conclude  that  it  was  the  greatest 
triumph  for  arbitral  methods  that  the  world 
had  yet  witnessed.  It  provided  for  four  sig- 
nificant arbitrations,  three  of  them  of  major 
Importance  (Bailey  includes  the  San  Juan 
question  among  the  important  ones].  It 
was  one  of  those  periodic  purgations  that 
dispelled  every  serious  cloud  in  Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations.  It  was  not  only  | Hamilton] 
4  Fish's  greatest  diplomatic  success,  but  It  was 
also  the  most  substantial  accomplishment  of 
8  long  years  of  Grantlsm — an  oasis  of 
achievement  In  the  desert  of  scandal." 

Allan  Nevins  has  called  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  an  event  of  cardinal  Importance 
in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
English-speaking  powers. 

The  splendid  physical  remains  of  the 
American  and  English  camps  on  San  Juan 
Island  thus  appear  to  be  the  one  site  from 
which  the  larger  stories  of  "54-40  or  fight," 
the  incident  of  the  Pig  War.  and  the  impor- 
tant Treaty  of  Washington  can  be  told. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  San  Juan  Island  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


TOUCHET  DIVISION,  WALLA  WALLA 
PROJECT,  OREGON-WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  494,  S.  1088. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1088)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"Interior",  to  insert  "(hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary)";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  7,  to  insert  "(hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  project)";  in  line  9, 
after  the  word  "associated",  to  strike  out 
"distribution  and";  after  line  19,  to  in- 
sert: 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  a  realization  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  con- 
templated by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
adopt  appropriate  measures  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  streamfiow  between  Dayton 
Dam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla  River 
that  Is  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond unless  he  determines  that  a  water  short- 
age or  other  emergencies  exist  or  that  lesser 
flows  would  be  adequate  for  the  maintenance 
of  fish  life. 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
to  strike  out  "Power  and  energy  required 
for  irrigation  water  pumping  for  the 
Touchet  division  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system  at  charges 
determined  by  him.";  in  line  16,  after 
"Sec.  3.",  to  insert  "(a) ";  in  line  18,  after 
the  word  "provide",  to  strike  out  "for 
basic";  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
strike  out  "division"  and  insert  "proj- 
ect"; at  the  beginning  of  line  25,  to 
strike  out  "division"  and  insert  "proj- 
ect"; in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"functions.",  to  strike  out  "The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  Federal  agencies,  or  State  or  local 
public  bodies  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  additional  development  of  di- 
vision lands  or  facilities,  or  to  dispose  of 
division  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal 
agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by 
lease,  transfer,  conveyance,  or  exchange 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will 
best  promote  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  such  lands  and  facilities  in  the 
public  interest  for  recreation  purposes. 
The  costs  of  the  aforesaid  undertakings, 
together  with  the  costs  of  the  division 
allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  related 
mitigation  costs,  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able." and  insert  "The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  for  the  administration  of  project 
land  and  water  areas  and  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  facili- 
ties and  to  transfer  project  lands  or  facil- 
ities to  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local 
public  bodies  by  lease  agreement  or  ex- 


change upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  will  best  promote  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  lands  or  facilities  in 
the  public  interest  for  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes."; 
on  page  4,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 

(b)  Joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

(c)  All  costs  allocated  to  the  enhancement 
of  anadromous  flsh  species  shall  be  nonre- 
imbursable. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  if,  before  conunencement 
of  construction  of  the  division,  non-Federal 
public  bodies  indicate  their  Intent  in  writing 
to  agree  to  administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  or  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement or  for  both  of  these  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  project  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  having  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  it  and  to  bear  not  less  than  one-half 
the  separable  costs  of  the  project  allocated 
to  either  or  both  of  said  pvuposes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  all  the  costs  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  Incurred  therefor, 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  separable 
costs  and  all  the  Joint  costs  of  the  project  al- 
located to  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
enhancement  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  be  nonreimbursable. 

(2)  No  facilities  or  project  modifications 
which  will  furnish  recreation  or  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  beneflts  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  absence  of  the  Indication  of  in- 
tent with  respect  thereto  specified  in  subsec- 
tion 3(d)  (1)  of  this  Act  unless  (1)  such  fa- 
cilities or  modifications  serve  other  project 
purposes  and  are  justified  thereby  without 
regard  to  such  Incidental  recreation  or  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement  beneflts  as  they 
may  have  or  (11)  they  are  minimum  facili- 
ties which  are  required  for  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  are  located  at  access  points 
provided  by  roads  existing  at  the  time  of 
project  construction  or  constructed  for  the 
administration  and  management  of  the  proj- 
ect or  facilities  for  the  enhancement  of 
anadromous  flsh  species.  Calculation  of  the 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment beneflts  in  any  such  case  shall  be  based 
on  the  nimaber  of  visitor-days  anticipated  In 
the  absence  of  recreation  and  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  facilities  or  modlflcations 
except  as  hereinbefore  provided  ajid  on  the 
value  per  visitor-day  of  the  project  without 
such  facilities  or  modlflcations.  Project 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  on  this  basis  shall  be 
nonreimbiu-sable. 

(e)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  separable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be 
borne  by  non-Federal  Interests,  under  either 
or  both  of  the  following  methods  as  may  be 
determined  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
project:  (1)  payment,  or  provision  of  lands, 
interests  therein,  or  facilities  for  the  project; 
or  (11)  repayment,  with  Interest  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  for  other  interest-bear- 
ing functions  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects, within  fifty  years  of  first  use  of  project 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
facilities:  Provided,  That  the  source  of  re- 
payment may  be  limited  to  entrance  and  user 
fees  or  charges  collected  at  the  project  by 
non-Federal  interests  if  the  fee  schedule  and 
the  portion  of  fees  dedicated  to  repayment 
are  established  on  a  basis  calculated  to 
achieve  repayment  as  aforesaid  and  are  made 
subject  to  review  and  renegotiation  at  Inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  five  years. 

(f )  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  an  In- 
dication of  intent  as  specified  In  subsection 
3(d)(1),  lands  may  be  provided  In  connec- 
tion  with  project  construction   to  preserve 


the  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment potential  of  the  project: 

(1)  If  non-Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  within  ten  years  after  Initial 
operation  of  the  project  (which  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  will  administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  or  resident  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  or  both  pursuant  to  the 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  project  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  over  it  and  will  bear 
not  less  than  one-half  the  costs  of  lands,  fa- 
cilities, and  project  modlflcations  provided 
for  either  or  both  of  those  purposes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  all  costs  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  attributable 
thereto) ,  the  remainder  of  the  costs  of  lands, 
facilities,  and  project  modlflcations  provided 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  nonre- 
imbursable. Such  agreement  and  subse- 
quent development,  however,  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  any  reallocation  of  joint  costs  of 
the  project  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

(2)  If,  within  ten  years  after  Initial  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  there  is  not  an  executed 
agreement  as  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  project  may  utilize 
the  lands  for  any  lawful  purpose  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  his  agency,  or  may  offer  the 
land  for  sale  to  its  Immediate  prior  owner  or 
his  Immediate  heirs  at  Its  appraised  fair 
market  value  as  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  at  the  time  of  offer  or,  if  a  firm  agree- 
ment by  said  owner  or  his  immediate  heirs  Is 
not  executed  within  ninety  days  of  the  date 
of  the  offer,  may  transfer  custody  of  the 
lands  to  another  Federal  agency  for  use  for 
any  lawful  purpose  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  agency,  or  may  lease  the  lands  to  a 
non-Federal  public  body,  or  many  transfer 
the  lands  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  disposition  in  accordance  with 
the  surplus  property  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  no  case  shall  the  lands  be  used 
or  made  available  for  use  for  any  purpose 
in  confilct  with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
project  was  constructed,  and  in  every  case 
except  that  of  an  offer  to  purchase  made,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  by  the  prior  owner  or 
his  heirs,  preference  shall  be  given  to  uses 
which  will  preserve  and  promote  the  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  po- 
tential of  the  project  or.  In  the  absence 
thereof,  will  not  detract  from  that  potential. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "non- 
reimbursable" shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  entrance,  admission, 
and  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges. 

(h)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  shall  be  treated  as  project  costs 
and  allocated  among  all  project  purposes. 

On  page  9,  line  7,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
"and,  where  appropriate,";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "obliga- 
tion" and  insert  "reimbursable  obliga- 
tions"; in  line  9,  after  the  word  "by",  to 
strike  out  "the  municipal  and  industrial 
water  users'  organizations"  and  insert 
"non-Federal  entities";  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "issue,",  to  strike  out  "and  by 
roimding  such  interest  rate  to  the  next 
lowest  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  if  the  computed  interest  rate  is 
not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum"  and  insert  "adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum"; 
after  line  20,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 


delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  Ruch  com-  « 
modlty  for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  deflned 
in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  increase 
in  production  of  such  commodity  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "5" 
to  "6";  and,  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $15,- 
700,000  to  carry  out  the  pui-poses  of  this 
Act."  and  insert  "There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  the  new  works  involved  in  the 
Touchet  division,  $16,630,000  (January 
1965  prices) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  construction  work 
of  the  types  involved  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  indexes  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  operate  and  maintain  said 
project.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  for 
purposes  of  supplying  Irrigation  water  ini- 
tially for  approximately  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land,  providing  municipal  and  Industrial 
water,  flood  control,  water  quality  control, 
the  enhancement  of  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  the  enhancement  of  recreation 
opportunities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Touchet  division  of  the  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amend- 
atory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto). 
The  principal  works  of  the  division  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  project)  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Dayton  Dam  and  Reservoir,  flsh 
passage  facilities,  a  diversion  dam,  and  asso- 
ciated drainage  facilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct the  Dayton  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  site  and  to  recog- 
nize the  cost  of  providing  such  additional 
capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation  to  be  ptdd, 
in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this  Act,  at 
such  time  as  the  additional  storage  capac- 
ity Is  contracted  for:  Provided,  That  until 
such  additional  storage  capacity  is  contracted 
for,  operation  and  maintenance  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  excess  capacity  shall  be 
funded  and  added  to  the  construction  costs 
allocated  to  deferred  capacity. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  a  realization  of  the 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  beneflts  con- 
templated by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
adopt  appropriate  measures  to  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  streamflow  between  Dayton 
Dam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla  River 
that  Is  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  per 
second  unless  he  determines  that  a  water 
shortage  or  other  emergencies  exist  or  that 
lesser  flows  would  be  adequate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  flsh  life. 

Sec  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall 
provide  for  repayment  of  the  obligation  as- 
sumed thereunder  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract unit  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  development 
period  authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  returned  to 
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the  reclamation  fund  from  revenues  derived 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  disposition  of 
power  marketed  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  from  the  McNary  Dam 
project. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  as 
a  part  of  the  Touchet  division,  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain,  or  otherwise  provide 
public  outdoor  recreatiou  facilities,  to  ac- 
quire or  otherwise  to  include  within  the 
project  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests 
therein  as  are  necessary  for  present  or  futtire 
public  recreation  use,  to  allocate  water  and 
reservoir  capacity  to  recreation,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  xise  and  enjoyment  of 
division  lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  In 
a  manner  coordinated  with  other  project 
functions.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  Federal  agencies 
or  State  or  local  public  bodies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  project  land  and  water  areas 
and  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  facilities  and  to  transfer  project 
lands  or  facilities  to  Federal  agencies  or  State 
or  local  public  bodies  by  lease  agreement  or 
exchange  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  will  best  promote  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  lands  or  facilities  in  the 
public  Interest  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  purposes. 

(b)  Joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation  or 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

(c)  All  costs  allocated  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  anadromous  flsh  species  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  if.  before  commencement 
of  construction  of  the  division.  non-Federal 
public  bodies  indicate  their  intent  In  writ- 
ing to  agree  to  administer  project  land  and 
water  areas  for  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  or  for  both  of  these  pur- 
poses pursuant  to  the  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  having  administrative  Juris- 
diction over  It  and  to  bear  not  less  than 
one-half  the  separable  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  either  or  both  of  said  purposes. 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  the  costs  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
Incurred  therefor,  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  separable  costs  and  all  the  Joint  costs 
of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  and  be  nonreimbursa- 
ble. 

(2)  No  facilities  or  project  modifications 
which  will  furnish  recreation  or  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  beneflts  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  absence  of  the  indication  of 
Intent  with  respect  thereto  specified  in  sub- 
section 3(d)(1)  of  this  Act  unless  (i)  such 
facilities  or  modifications  serve  other  proj- 
ect purposes  and  are  Justified  thereby  with- 
out regard  to  such  incidental  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  as 
they  may  have  or  (ii)  they  are  minimum 
facilities  which  are  required  for  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  are  located  at  access 
points  provided  by  roads  existing  at  the  time 
of  project  construction  or  constructed  for 
the  administration  and  management  of  the 
project  or  facilities  for  the  enhancement  of 
anadromoiis  fish  species.  Calculation  of  the 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement 
beneflts  in  any  such  case  shall  be  based  on 
the  number  of  visitor-days  anticipated  in 
the  absence  of  recreation  and  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  facilities  or  modifications 
except  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  on  the 
value  per  visitor-day  of  the  project  without 
such  facilities  or  modifications.  Project  costs 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  on  this  basis  shall  be  nonre- 
imbursable. 

(e)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  separa- 
ble costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall 
be  borne  by  non-Federal  Interests,  under 
either  or  both  of  the  following  methods  as 


may  be  determined  appropriate  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  project:  (I)  pajmient,  or  provision 
of  lands.  Interests  therein,  or  facilities  for 
the  project;  or  (II)  repayment,  with  Interest 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  for  other 
Interest-bearing  functions  of  Federal  water 
resource  projects,  within  fifty  years  of  first 
use  of  project  recreation  or  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  facilities:  Provided,  That 
the  source  of  repayment  may  be  limited  to 
entrance  and  user  fees  or  charges  collected 
at  the  project  by  non-Federal  Interests  If 
the  fee  schedule  and  the  portion  of  fees 
dedicated  to  repayment  are  established  on  a 
basis  calculated  to  achieve  repayment  as 
aforesaid  and  are  made  subject  to  review 
and  renegotiation  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years. 

(f )  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  an  In- 
dication of  Intent  as  specified  In  subsection 
3(d)(1).  lands  may  be  provided  In  connec- 
tion with  project  construction  to  preserve 
the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment potential  of  the  project: 

(1)  If  non-Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  within  ten  years  after  Initial 
operation  of  the  project  (which  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  win  administer  project  land  and  wa- 
ter areas  for  recreation  or  resident  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  or  both  pursuant  to 
the  plan  for  the  development  of  the  project 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  agency  having 
administrative  Jurisdiction  over  It  and  will 
bear  not  less  than  one-half  the  costs  of 
lands,  facilities,  and  project  modifications 
provided  for  either  or  both  of  those  pur- 
poses, as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  costs  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  at- 
tributable thereto),  the  remainder  of  the 
costs  of  lands,  facilities,  and  project  modi- 
fications provided  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Such 
Eigreeraent  and  subsequent  development, 
however,  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any  re- 
allocation of  Joint  costs  of  the  project  to  rec- 
reation  or   flsh    and   wildlife    enhancement. 

(2)  If.  within  ten  years  after  Initial  oper- 
ation of  the  project,  there  Is  not  an  executed 
agreement  as  speclfled  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  project  may  utilize 
the  lands  for  any  lawful  purpose  within  the 
Jmrlsdlctlon  of  his  agency,  or  may  offer  the 
land  for  sale  to  its  Immediate  prior  owner 
or  his  Immediate  heirs  at  Its  appraised  fair 
marlcet  value  as  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  at  the  time  of  offer  or,  if  a  firm 
agreement  by  said  owner  or  his  Immediate 
heirs  Is  not  executed  within  ninety  days  of 
the  date  of  the  offer,  may  transfer  custody 
of  the  lands  to  another  Federal  agency  for 
use  for  any  lawful  purpose  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  agency,  or  may  lease  the 
lands  to  a  non-Federal  public  body,  or  may 
transfer  the  lands  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  for  disposition  In  accord- 
ance with  the  surplus  property  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  no  case  shall  the  lands 
be  used  or  made  available  for  use  for  any 
purpose  in  confilct  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  project  was  constructed,  and  in 
every  case  except  that  of  an  offer  to  purchase 
made,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  by  the  prior 
owner  or  his  heirs,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  uses  which  will  preserve  and  promote  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment potential  of  the  project  or.  in  the 
absence  thereof,  will  not  detract  from  that 
potential. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "non- 
reimbursable" shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Imposition  of  entrance,  admission, 
and  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges. 

(h)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  flsh  and  wildlife 
resources  shall  be  treated  as  project  costs 
and  allocated  among  all  project  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing   Interest  during   construction 


and,  where  appropriate,  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  reimbursable  obligations 
assumed  by  non-Federal  entitles  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
construction  is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obligations  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  redemption  from  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  Issue,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  is 
In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in 
section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  such  commodity  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  Involved  In  the  Touchet  division,  $16- 
630,000  (January  1965  prices),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  required  by 
reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction 
work  of  the  types  Involved  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  Indexes  and.  In  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  said  project. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  511) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    Bn,L 

S.  1088,  which  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
Jackson  for  himself  and  his  colleague  from 
Washington,  Senator  Magnuson,  authorizes 
construction  and  operation,  under  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws,  of  the  multipurpose 
Touchet  division  of  the  Walla  Walla  project. 
Although  the  Walla  Walla  project  extends 
Into  Oregon,  the  Touchet  division  is  wholly 
In  southeastern  Washington  along  the  Tou- 
chet River. 

The  facility  will  bring  some  10,000  acres 
under  full  irrigation  in  its  initial  stages, 
with  deferred  water  storage  for  an  additional 
7,000  acres. 

Expert  testimony  at  the  hearing  shows  that 
the  project  will  reestablish  the  anadromous 
fishing  run  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  when  the  project  Is  In  full 
operation,  the  Touchet  River  will  contribute 
more  salmon  to  the  Columbia  River  fishery 
than  in  the  days  before  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Works  authorized  by  the  bill  will  provide 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  for  the  city 
of  Dayton,  and  the  reservoir  will  form  the 
only  sizable  lake  In  timbered  surroundings  in 
the  entire  Walla  Walla  Basin,  with  facilities 
for  boating,  swimming,  sport  fishing,  water 
skiing,  as  well  as  camping,  picnicking,  and 
the  like. 

Also,  the  project  will  afford  vitally  Import- 
ant protection  to  life  and  property  in  the 
area  which  Just  this  past  winter  suffered 
from  two  highly  destructive  floods.  Not 
least  important.  It  will  help  alleviate  the 
growing  problem  of  water  pollution. 

The  beneflt-cost  ratio  is  2.77  to  1  over  a. 
100-year  period.  Without  both  the  recrea- 
tion and  the  fish  and  wildlife  functions,  the 
beneflt-cost  ratio  of  the  project  is  2.51  to  1 
The  irrigation  function  alone  is  2.71  to  1 
The  committee  has  been  advised  that  each  of 
the  project  functions,  of  Itself,  has  a  favor- 
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able  benefit-cost  ratio.  Revised  overall  costs 
of  the  Touchet  division  project  are  placed  at 
$16,630,000  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT 

The  Touchet  River  now  is  completely  un- 
coutrolled.  Every  year.  In  the  pattern  of  all 
tributary  streams  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  river  floods  its  valley  In  the  spring,  and 
by  late  summer  the  fiow  Is  Insufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  water. 

Although  some  Irrigation  development  was 
started  a  century  ago,  today  only  5,000  to 
6,000  acres  are  Irrigated,  and  much  of  this 
land  does  not  have  a  full  water  supply.  Irri- 
gation from  the  river  has  been  primarily  by 
.=imple  gravity  diversion,  but  in  recent  years 
pumping  has  increased.  Water  rights  on  the 
river  have  been  adjudicated  and  a  complex 
system  of  priorities  has  been  established. 

A  principal  physical  feature  of  the  Tou- 
chet project  will  be  the  Dayton  Dam  on 
Touchet  River  a  few  miles  upstream  from 
the  city  of  Dayton.  The  dam  would  be  a 
rolled  earthfill  structure  about  200  feet  high. 
It  would  create  a  reservoir  of  52,600  acre-feet, 
cf  which  2,700  acre-feet  would  be  dead  stor- 
age, 1,700  acre-feet  would  be  Inactive  stor- 
age, 33,200  acre-feet  would  be  conservation 
storage,  and  15,000  acre-feet  would  be  joint 
storage  to  be  operated  on  a  seasonal  and 
forecast  basis  for  fiood  control  and  conserva- 
tion. 

Reservoir  right-of-way  required  for  all 
project  purposes  totals  about  1,470  acres,  all 
now  In  private  ownership.  Of  this  total, 
only  two  20-acre  tracts  would  be  acquired 
specifically  for  recreation  use  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $6,000.  The  balance  of  recrea- 
tion-use land  requirements  as  well  as  flsh 
and  wildlife  requirements  would  be  satisfied 
within  the  area  to  be  acquired  for  operation 
of  the  reservoir;  about  390  acres  of  the  reser- 
voir basin  are  now  cultivated,  and  15  farm- 
steads would  be  Inundated.  A  country  road, 
and  power  and  telephone  lines  would  be  re- 
located. 

Facilities  for  fish  enhancement  would  con- 
sist of  a  trap  below  the  dam,  and  a  hopper 
and  tramway  to  carry  upstream  migrants 
over  the  dam.  Selective  level  outlets  In  the 
dam  and  a  collector  system  for  downstream 
migrants  are  also  to  be  provided  specifically 
for  fish.  The  entire  reservoir  area  would  be 
fenced.  Recreation  facilities  would  include 
boat  ramps  and  docks,  sanitary  facilities, 
access  roads  and  parking  areas,  and  over- 
night camp  units. 

Construction  cost  estimates  Include  costs 
of  drainage  ditches  which  may  be  needed, 
ijut  construction  is  to  be  deferred  until  the 
need  Is  evident. 

Water  would  be  released  from  the  reservoir 
into  the  natural  stream  channel,  from  which 
it  would  be  diverted  by  the  irrigators  and 
the  city  of  Dayton  through  their  own  facili- 
ties, some  by  gravity  and  some  by  pumping. 

Irrigation  water  would  be  served  initially 
to  some  9,960  acres  of  land;  3,520  acres  re- 
quiring a  full  supply,  and  6.440  acres  requir- 
ing only  supplemental  water.  These  lands 
are  located  In  a  narrow  band  along  the 
Touchet  River.  About  2,000  acres  of  the 
service  lands  are  in  two  older  existing  irri- 
gation districts. 

The  remainder  are  in  the  newly  formed 
Touchet  Valley  Irrigation  District.  The  lands 
are  admirably  suited  to  sprinkler  irrigation, 
being  about  61  percent  class  1.  Ownerships 
are  generally  In  small  tracts,  and  no  diffi- 
culty Is  anticipated  in  complying  with  the 
excess  land  provisions  of  reclamation  law. 

FEATURES    OF    BILL 

The  committee  directs  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  certain  features  of  S.  1088  to  which 
particular  consideration  w£is  given. 

Fish   and   wildlife 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  restoration 
of  the  anadromous  fishery  in  the  Touchet 
and  Walla  Walla  Rivers,  Is  In  the  national 


Interest.  The  act  of  May  11,  1938  (52  Stat. 
345),  as  amended  August  8,  1946  (60  Stat. 
932.  16  U.S.C.  755-757),  recognized  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  anadromous  fisheries 
conservation  and  development  In  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  and  authorized  the  Columbia 
River  fishery  development  program. 

The  following  Is  the  flsh  and  wildlife  cost 
allocation  Indexed  to  January  1965  prices. 
The  committee  clearly  Intends,  however,  that 
half  of  the  separable  costs  of  resident  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities,  and  of 
recreation  facilities  be  borne  by  the  appro- 
priate local  public  body. 

Fish  and  wildlife  cost  allocation  indexed  to 

January  1965  prices 

[In  tliousands] 


Item 

Reported 
costs 

January 
1965 
costs 

Separable  costs 

$5,730 

$5,941 

Anadromous  fish    

4,467 

(1.994) 

(9) 

(1.769) 

(695) 

1,263 

(188) 

(1.075) 
2,242 

4,628 

Fish  passage  facilities  at  Day- 
ton  

Flsh  ladders  at  existing  diver- 
sion   -  - 

(2.066) 
(9) 

3,400  acre-fw!t  of  actlvte  storage 
Outlet  facilities -  

(1,833) 
(720) 

Kesident  flsh  and  wildlife 

Shoreline  facilities  for  anglers.. 
4,000  acre-feet  of  inactive  star- 
age 

1,313 

(198) 

(1,116) 

Joint  costs.. . 

2,416 

Total  flsh  and  wildlife  allo- 
cation  

7,972 

8,357 

A.iadronious  flsh,  separable  costs: 
Sport  - -- 

3,720 
747 

3,841 

Commercial    .  

787 

Total  separable  costs  (anad- 
romous fish) 

4,467 

4. 628 

Municipal   and    industrial   water 

Tile  committee  considered  the  allocation  of 
cost  and  the  water  charges  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  as  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Under  proce- 
dures generally  approved  by  the  committee, 
and  properly  applied  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  water  charges  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  are  computed  to 
retiun  at  least  the  total  cost  allocated  to 
that  purpose,  with  Interest,  within  50  years. 
The  ciiarges  vary  widely  from  one  project  to 
another,  depending  on  the  cost  of  providing 
the  water  and  the  delivery  or  conveyance  fa- 
cilities to  be  provided.  In  the  Touchet  divi- 
sion, the  recommended  charge  of  $10  per 
acre-foot  would  meet  the  requirement  for 
payout  and  also  result  in  some  $300,000  of 
revenues  which  would  contribute  toward  re- 
payment of  the  portion  of  the  costs  allocated 
to  irrigation  which  Is  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  irrigators  to  repay.  This  proposed  water 
charge  would  be  slightly  less  than  the  cost 
of  water  from  an  alternative  single-purpose 
municipal  water  reservoir  at  the  same  loca- 
tion. 

The  committee  urges  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  give  Intensive  study  to  the  ques- 
tion of  charges  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supplies  from  Federal  water  resource 
projects  and  that  he  submit  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  for  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  cost  treatment  of  the 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  function. 

Recomputation  of  costs 

The  cost  estimate  presented  In  the  feasi- 
bility report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  based  upon  April  1962  prices.  This 
was  used  as  the  basis  of  the  Department's 
economic  and  fljianclal  analyses  for  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  and  for  the  testimony  of 
the  departmental  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  committee's  request,  the  Depart- 
ment checked  the  cost  estimate  on  the  basis 
of  January  1965  prices  and  found  that  the 
total  project  cost  had  Increased  from  $15,- 


709.000  to  $16,630,000.  The  Increase  Is  due 
to  the  continuing  upward  trend  in  construc- 
tion costs  and  right-of-way  prices  and  the 
Inclusion  of  costs  to  build  the  relocated 
highway  to  current  standards  for  current 
traffic  Instead  of  replacement  In  kind. 

The  cost  Increase  Is  accounted  for  as  fol- 
lows: 

Indexing  construction  costs  (April 

1962  to  January   1965) $550,000 

Right-of-way   cost   Increases 243,000 

Highway  relocation  cost  Increase. _     128,  000 

Total 921,  000 

Since  the  feasibility  report  was  completed, 
the  committee  also  has  received  the  revised 
benefit  computation  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers refiecting  the  flood  experience  of  last 
December  and  January.  The  average  an- 
nual flood  beneflts  attributable  to  Dayton 
Dam  are  now  $49,500,  compared  with  the 
$42,150  used  In  our  feasibility  report. 

Local  administration  of  recreation  facilities 
The    port    district    of    Columbia    County, 
Wash.,  has  Indicated  Its  Interest  In  assuming 
the  respousibilltles  required  of  a  local  public 
body  under  section  3  of  S.  1088. 

Costs  allocated  to  new  purposes 

The  Executive  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress allocation  of  costs  to  two  relatively 
novel  purposes:  water  quality  and  highway 
improvement. 

The  legislative  basis  for  the  first  such 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  is  found  In 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961,  and  the  basis  for  the 
second  recommendation  is  to  be  found  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  committee  concurred  with  these  two 
recommendations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


OUR  PURPOSE  IN  VIETNAM— THE 
PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  TO  THE 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  statement  to  the  press  and 
the  country  of  yesterday  and  his  calm 
and  candid  answers  to  questions  were 
very  helpful  in  making  clear  our  purposes 
in  Vietnam.  He  is  seeking  an  honorable 
and  prompt  end  to  that  conflict,  not  the 
beginning  of  a  new  war.  Whatever  ad- 
ditional military  measures  he  has  had 
to  take  are  cast  in  that  vein.  He  has 
opened  the  door  wide  to  diplomats,  to 
the  United  Nations,  all  nations,  to  join 
in  a  quest  for  a  prompt  peace  under 
honorable  conditions  on  all  sides. 

As  one  who  participated  in  the  three 
discussions  he  had  with  Members  of  the 
Congress — discussions  which  covered  ap- 
proximately 6  hours  within  a  24-hour 
period — I  can  state  that  they  were  con- 
ducted on  a  give-and-take  basis,  that  all 
sides  were  heard  and  all  sides  considered. 
The  decision  which  the  President  arrived 
at  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  was  one  of 
five  options  which  he  gave  consideration 
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to  and  on  which  he  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  until  almost  the  last  moment.  I 
know  of  no  President  who  has  discussed 
a  situation  of  this  nature  with  so  many 
people  to  get  their  viewpoints  or  held  so 
many  meetings  with  his  chiet  advisers  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, £is  well  as  with  the  legislative 
branch.  He  is  deeply  and  personally  im- 
mersed in  what  is  going  on  and  no  one 
worries  more  about  the  possibilities  and 
the  potentials  Involved.  He  has  had 
frank  and  candid  advice  which  he  has 
sought  but  he  h£s  arrived  at  his  own 
decisions  because  they  are,  under  the 
Constitution,  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  to  indicate  the  lengths 
to  which  the  President  has  stated  publicly 
he  will  go,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
various  excerpts  from  his  press  confer- 
ence of  yesterday  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  that  following 
them,  the  transcript  of  the  President's 
news  conference  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  en  toto.  Before  this  request  is 
acted  on.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  in  general  to  note  the  nine  ex- 
cerpts which  are  taken  out  of  the  speech 
so  that  we  will  all  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  just  how  far  the  President 
is  prepared  to  go  in  bringing  the  Viet- 
namese situation  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion through  negotiations  based  on 
the  Geneva  accords,  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam,  the  use 
of  the  United  Nations,  representation  by 
the  Vietcong.  and  any  other  avenues 
which  are  open  or  can  be  opened.  In 
my  opinion,  these  are  worthy  of  note  and 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who  can 
read,  who  can  see.  and  who  can  hear. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Second,  once  the  Conununists  know,  as  we 
know,  that  a  violent  solution  is  Impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  is  Inevitable.  We 
are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been,  to 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table. 

I  have  stated  publicly  and  many  times, 
acaln  and  again,  America's  wlllingess  to  be- 
gin unconditional  discussions  with  any  gov- 
ernment at  any  place  at  any  time. 

Fifteen  efforts  have  been  made  to  start 
these  discussions,  with  the  help  of  40  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  But  there  has 
been  no  answer.  But  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  persist,  if  persist  we  must,  until 
death  and  desolation  have  led  to  the  same 
conference  table  where  others  could  now  join 
us  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objectives 
in  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  its  own  pro- 
posals. We  are  ready  to  discuss  their  pro- 
posals and  our  proposals  and  any  proposals  of 
any  government  whose  people  may  be  affect- 
ed, for  we  fear  the  meeting  room  no  more 
than  we  fear  the  battlefield.  And  In  this 
pursuit  we  welcome  and  we  ask  for  the  con- 
cern and  the  assistance  of  any  nation  and 
all  nations. 

And  if  the  United  Nations  and  Its  ofiQcials 
or  any  one  of  Its  114  members  can  by  deed 
or  word,  private  Initiative  or  public  action, 
bring  us  nearer  an  honorable  peace,  then 
they  will  have  the  support  and  gratitude  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I've  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go  to 
New  York  today  and  to  present  Immediately 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  a  letter  from 
me  requesting  that  all  the  resources  and  the 
energy    and   the    Immense   prestige   of   the 


United  Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways  to 
halt  aggression  and  to  bring  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  we  Insist  and  we  wUl  always  Insist  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have  the 
right  of  choice,  the  right  to  shape  their  own 
destiny  in  free  elections  In  the  South  or 
throughout  all  Vietnam  under  International 
super\iislon,  and  they  shall  not  have  any 
government  Imposed  upon  them  by  force  and 
terror  so  long  as  we  can  prevent  It. 

As  I  Just  said.  I  hope  that  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations  that  has  any  idea  or 
any  plan,  any  program,  any  suggestion,  that 
they  will  not  let  them  go  unexplored. 

And  as  I  have  said  so  many  times.  If  any- 
one questions  our  good  faith  and  will  ask 
us  to  meet  them  to  try  to  reason  this  mat- 
ter out.  they  will  find  us  at  the  apjxjlnted 
place,  the  appointed  time  and  the  proper 
chair. 

I  have  made  very  clear  in  my  San  Fran- 
cisco speech  my  hope  that  the  Secretary 
General  under  his  wise  leadership  would  ex- 
plore every  possibility  that  might  lead  to  a 
solution  of  this  matter.  In  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  General  this  morning  which  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  will  deliver  later  in  the 
day,  I  reiterate  my  hopes  and  my  desires  and 
I  urge  upon  him  that  he — if  he  agrees — that 
he  undertake  new  efforts  In  this  direction. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  understands  the 
challenge.  We  spent  the  weekend  talking 
about  the  potentialities  and  the  possibilities, 
our  hopes  and  our  dreams,  and  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  an  able  advocate  and  a  search- 
ing negotiator  who,  I  would  hope,  could  some 
day  flpd  success. 

We  have  stated  time  and  time  again  that 
we  would  negotiate  with  any  government, 
any  time,  any  place.  The  Vietcong  would 
have  no  difficulty  In  being  represented  and 
having  their  views  presented  If  Hanoi  for  a 
moment  decides  that  she  wants  to  cease  ag- 
gression, and  I  would  not  think  that  would 
be  an  Insurmountable  problem  at  all.  I 
think  that  could  be  worked  out. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  29.  1965] 

Transcript  or  the  President's  News  Con- 
ference ON  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs 

OPENING    statement 

South  Vietnam 

President  Johnson.  My  fellow  Americans. 
Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  wo- 
man In  the  Midwest.     She  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  humble  way  I 
am  writing  to  you  about  the  crisis  In  Viet- 
nam. I  have  a  son  who  la  now  In  Vietnam. 
My  husband  served  In  World  War  n.  Our 
country  was  a  war.  But  now.  this  time.  It's 
Just  something  that  I  don't  understand. 
Why?" 

Well.  I've  tried  to  answer  that  question 
dozens  of  times  and  more  In  practically 
every  State  In  this  Union.  I  have  discussed 
it  fully  In  Baltimore  In  April,  In  Washington 
In  May.  In  San  Francisco  In  June.  And  let 
me  again  now  discuss  it  here  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House. 

Why  must  young  Americans,  born  Into  a 
land  exultant  with  hope  and  with  golden 
promise,  toil  and  suffer  and  sometimes  die 
In  such  a  remote  and  distant  place? 

The  answer,  like  the  war  Itself,  Is  not 
an  easy  one.  But  It  echoes  clearly  from 
the  painful  lessons  of  half  a  century. 

Three  times  in  my  lifetime — In  two  World 
Wars  and  in  Korea — Americans  have  gone 
to  far  lands  to  flght  for  freedom.  We  have 
learned  at  a  terrible  and  a  brutal  cost  that 
retreat  does  not  bring  safety,  and  weakness 
does  not  bring  peace. 

And  It  Is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us 
to  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  different  kind  of  war.  There  are 
no  marching  armies  or  solemn  declarations. 
Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam,  at  times 
with  understandable  grievances,  have  joined 
in  the  attack  on  their  own  Oovernment. 


But  we  must  not  let  this  mask  the  central 
fact  that  this  Is  really  war.  It  Is  guided  by 
North  Vietnam  and  It  Is  spurred  by  Com- 
munist China.  Its  goal  Is  to  conquer  the 
South,  to  defeat  American  power  and  to  ex- 
tend the  Asiatic  dominion  of  communism. 

And  there  are  great  stakes  In  the  balance. 

A  Vital  Shield 

Most  of  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves  and  alone,  resist 
the  growing  might  and  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  Asian  communism. 

Our  power  therefore  is  a  very  vital  shield. 
If  we  are  driven  from  the  field  In  Vietnam, 
then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the  same 
confidence  In  American  promise  or  In  Ameri- 
can protection. 

In  each  land,  the  forces  of  Independence 
would  be  considerably  weakened,  and  an  Asia 
so  threatened  by  Communist  domination 
would  certainly  Imperil  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Itself. 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else.  Nor  would 
surrender  In  Vietnam  bring  peace,  because 
we  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich  that  suc- 
cess only  feeds  the  appetite  of  aggression. 
The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one  country, 
and  then  another  country,  bringing  with  it 
perhaps  even  larger  and  cruder  conflict,  as 
we  have  learned  from  the  lessons  of  history. 

Moreover,  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Tliree  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower. President  Kennedy  and  your  present 
President^ — over  11  years  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  defend 
this  small  and  valiant  nation. 

Strengthened  by  that  promise,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  have  fought  for  many  long 
years.  Thousands  of  them  have  died.  Thou- 
sands more  have  been  crippled  and  scarred 
by  war.  And  we  Just  cannot  now  dishonor 
our  word,  or  abandon  our  commitment,  or 
leave  those  who  believed  us  and  who  trusted 
us  to  the  terror  and  repression  and  murder 
that  would  follow. 

This.  then,  my  fellow  Americans,  is  why 
we  are  In  Vietnam. 

What  are  our  goals  in  that  war-stained 
land? 

First,  we  Intend  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nist that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  superior  power.  They  are  not 
easily  convinced.  In  recent  months  they 
have  greatly  Increased  their  fighting  forces 
and  their  attacks  and  the  numbers  of  Inci- 
dents. , 

I  have  asked  the  commanding  general,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  what  more  he  needs  to 
meet  this  mounting  aggression.  He  has  told 
me.    And  we  will  meet  his  needs. 

Increase  in  Strength 

I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
Mobile  Division  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75.000  to  125.000  men  almost  Immediately. 
Additional  forces  will  be  needed  later  and 
they  will  be  sent  as  requested. 

This  will  make  Is  necessary  to  increase  oui 
active  fighting  forces  by  raising  the  monthly 
draft  call  from  17.000  over  a  period  of  time 
to  35.000  per  month  and  for  us  to  step  up 
our  campaign  for  voluntary  enlistments. 

After  this  past  week  of  deliberations.  I 
have  concluded  that  It  Is  not  essential  to 
order  Reserve  units  Into  service  now.  If  that 
necessity  should  later  be  Indicated.  I  will 
give  the  matter  most  careful  consideration 
and  I  will  give  the  country  due  and  adequate 
notice  before  taking  such  action,  but  only 
after  full  preparations. 

We  have  also  discussed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  lately  the  steps  that 
will — we  will  take  to  substantially  Increase 
their  own  effort,  both  on  the  battlefield  and 
toward  reform  and  progress  In  the  villages. 
Ambassador  Lodge  Is  now  formulating  a  new 
program  to  be  tested  upon  his  retxirn  to  that 
area. 
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I  have  directed  Secretary  Rusk  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  to  be  available  Immediately 
to  the  Congress  to  review  with  these  com- 
mittees— the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees— what  we  plan  to  do  In  these  areas. 
I  have  asked  them  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions   of   any   Member   of   Congress. 

And  Secretary  McNamara.  In  addition,  will 
ask  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  add  a  limited  amount  to  present  legisla- 
tion to  help  meet  part  of  this  new  cost  until 
a  supplemental  measure  is  ready  and  hear- 
ings can  be  held  when  the  Congress  as- 
sembles in  January.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  use  the  authority  contained  In  the 
present  defense  appropriation  bill  under  con- 
sideration to  transfer  funds  in  addition  to 
the  additional  money  that  we  will  ask. 

These  steps,  like  our  actions  In  the  past, 
are  carefully  measured  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  bring  an  end  to  aggression  and  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

We  do  not  want  an  expanding  struggle 
with  consequences  that  no  one  can  fore- 
see, nor  win  we  bluster  or  bully  or  flaunt 
our  power.  But  we  will  not  surrender,  and 
we  will  not  retreat. 

For  behind  our  American  pledge  lies  the 
determination  and  resources,  I  believe,  of  all 
of  the  American  Nation. 

Ready  To  Negotiate 
Second,  once  the  Communists  know,  as  we 
know,  that  a  violent  solution  is  Impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  Is  inevitable.  We 
are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been,  to 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table. 

I  have  stated  publicly  and  many  times, 
again  and  again.  America's  willingness  to  be- 
gin unconditional  discussions  with  any  Gov- 
ernment at  any  place  at  any  time. 

Fifteen  efforts  have  been  made  to  start 
these  discussions,  with  the  help  of  40  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  But  there  has 
been  no  answer.  But  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  persist.  If  persist  we  must,  until 
death  and  desolation  have  led  to  the  same 
conference  table  where  others  could  now  Join 
us  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objectives 
In  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  its  own  pro- 
posals. We  are  ready  to  disctiss  their  pro- 
posals and  our  proposals  and  any  pro- 
posals of  any  Government  whose  peo- 
ple may  be  affected,  for  we  fear  the 
meetingroom  no  more  than  we  fear  the 
battlefield.  And  In  this  pursuit  we  welcome 
and  we  ask  for  the  concern  and  the  assistance 
of  any  nation  and  all  nations. 

And  If  the  United  Nations  and  Its  officials 
or  any  one  of  Its  114  members  can  by  deed  or 
word,  private  Initiative  or  public  action, 
bring  us  nearer  an  honorable  peace,  then 
they  will  have  the  support  and  gratitude  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Letter  to  U  Thant 
I've  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go 
to  New  York  today  and  to  present  Imme- 
diately to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  a  letter 
from  me  requesting  that  all  the  resources 
and  the  energy  and  the  Immense  prestige  of 
the  United  Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways 
to  halt  aggression  and  to  bring  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

I  made  a  similar  request  at  San  Francisco 
a  few  weeks  ago  because  we  do  not  seek  the 
destruction  of  any  government  nor  do  we 
covet  a  foot  of  any  territory.  But  we  Insist 
and  we  will  always  Insist  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  shall  have  the  right  of  choice 
the  right  to  shape  their  own  destiny  In  free 
elections  in  the  South  or  throughout  all  Viet- 
nam under  international  supervision,  and 
they  shall  not  have  any  government,  im- 
posed upon  them  by  force  and  terror  so  long 
as  we  can  prevent  It. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  the  Communists  have  now 
crueUy  shattered.    And  If  the  machinery  of 


those  agreements  was  tragically  weak.  Its 
purposes  still  guide  ovu:  action.  And  as  battle 
rages  we  will  continue  as  best  we  can  to  help 
the  good  people  of  South  Vietnam  enrich  the 
condition  of  their  life,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  to  tend  the  sick,  and  teach  the  young, 
and  shelter  the  homeless,  and  help  the  farmer 
to  Increase  his  crops,  and  the  worker  to  find 
a  job. 

It  Is  an  ancient  but  still  terrible  Irony  that 
while  many  leaders  of  men  create  division 
In  pursuit  of  grand  ambitions,  the  children 
of  men  are  really  united  in  the  simple,  elu- 
sive desire  for  a  life  of  fruitful  and  rewarding 
toil. 

As  I  said  In  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore,  I 
hope  that  one  day  we  can  help  all  the 
people  of  Asia  toward  that  desire — and  Eu- 
gene Black  has  made  great  progress  since  my 
appearance  at  Baltimore  In  that  direction — 
not  as  the  price  of  peace,  for  we  are  ready 
always  to  bear  a  more  painful  cost,  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  our  obligations  of  Justice 
toward  our  fellow  man. 

Painful  Duty 
And  let  me  also  add  now  a  personal  note. 
I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  send  the  flower  of 
our  youth,  our  finest  young  men,  Into  battle. 
I  have  spoken  to  you  today  of  the  divisions 
and  the  forces  and  the  battalions  and  the 
units,  but  I  know  them  all.  every  one.  I 
have  seen  them  In  a  thousand  streets  of  a 
hundred  towns  In  every  State  In  this  Union — 
working  and  laughing  and  building  and  filled 
with  hope  and  life.  And  I  think  I  know.  too. 
how  their  mothers  weep  and  how  their  fami- 
lies sorrow. 

And  this  is  the  most  agonizing  and  the 
most  painful  duty  of  your  President. 

And  there  is  something  else,  too.  When 
I  was  young,  poverty  was  so  common  that 
we  didn't  know  It  had  a  name.  An  educa- 
tion was  something  that  you  had  to  flght 
for,  and  water  was  really  life  Itself.  I  have 
now  been  In  public  life  for  35  years,  more 
than  three  decades,  and  In  each  of  those  35 
years  I  have  seen  good  men  and  wise  lead- 
ers struggle  to  bring  the  blessings  of  this 
land  to  all  of  our  people. 

And  now  I  am  the  President.  It  Is  now 
my  opportunity  to  help  every  child  get  an 
education,  to  help  every  Negro  and  every 
American  citizen  have  an  equal  opportunity, 
to  help  every  family  get  a  decent  home,  and 
to  help  bring  healing  to  the  sick  and  dignity 
to  the  old. 

As  I  have  said  before,  that  Is  what  I've 
lived  for,  that's  what  I've  wanted  all  my  life 
since  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  all  those  hopes  and  all  those  dreams  of 
so  many  people  for  so  many  years  now 
drowned  In  the  wasteful  ravages  of  cruel 
wars.  And  I'm  going  to  do  all  I  can  do  to 
see  that  that  never  happens. 

But  I  also  know,  as  a  realistic  public  serv- 
ant, that  as  long  as  there  are  men  who  hate 
and  destroy  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
resist  or  we'll  see  It  all — all  that  we  have 
built,  all  that  we  hope  to  build,  all  of  our 
dreams  for  freedom,  all,  all — will  be  swept 
away  on  the  flood  of  conquest. 

So,  too.  this  shall  not  happen.  We  will 
stand  In  Vietnam. 

Voice  of  America  chief 
Now  what  America  Is  and  was  and  hopes 
to  stand  for,  as  an  Important  national  asset, 
telling  the  truth  to  this  world,  telling  an 
exciting  story.  Is  the  Voice  of  America.  I 
classify  this  assignment  In  the  front  rank 
of  Importance  to  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
and  that  Is  why  today  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  name  of  the  man  who 
win  direct  the  Voice  of  America. 

He  Is  a  man  whose  voice  and  whose  face 
and  whose  mind  Is  known  to  this  country  and 
to  most  of  the  entire  world.  His  name  Is 
John  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Chancellor  was  born  38  years  ago  In 
Chicago.  For  more  than  15  years  he  has 
been  with  the  news  department  of  the  Na- 


tional Broadcasting  Co.  During  that  time 
hfe  has  covered  the  world,  In  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, Moscow.  New  York,  Brussels,  Berlin,  and 
Washington. 

Since  1964  he  has  been  with  you,  one  of 
the  White  House  correspondents. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  first  time  In  history 
of  the  Voice  of  America  that  a  working 
newspaperman,  a  respected  commentator, 
and  experienced  independent  reporter  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
and  direction  In  this  vital  enterprise.  I 
think  he  understands  the  challenges  that 
are  present  and  the  achievements  that  are 
possible.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Voice 
of  America  will  be  In  Imaginative,  compe- 
tent, reliable,  and  always  truthful  hands. 

Stand  up,  John,  will  you,  please? 

Fortas  to  Supreme  Court 
The  President  has  few  responsibilities  of 
greater  importance  or  greater  consequence 
to  the  country's  future  than  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  nominating  Justices 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  happy  today  here  in  the  East  Room 
to  announce  that  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
can who  was  my  first  choice  for  the  position 
now  vacant  on  the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  accept  this  call  to  this  vital  duty.  I  will 
very  shortly,  this  afternoon,  send  to  the  UJ3. 
Senate  my  nomination  of  the  Honorable 
Abe  Fortas  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

For  many,  many  years  I  have  regarded  Mr. 
Fortas  as  one  of  this  Nation's  most  able  and 
most  respected  and  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens, a  scholar,  a  profound  thinker,  a  lawyer 
of  superior  ability,  and  a  man  of  humane  and 
deeply  compassionate  feelings  toward  his  fel- 
low man,  a  champion  of  our  liberties.  That 
opinion  is  shared  by  the  legal  profession  and 
by  the  bar  of  this  country,  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  leaders  of  business  and 
labor  and  other  sectors  of  our  national  life. 

Mr.  Fortas  has,  as  you  know,  told  me  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  last  20  months 
that  he  would  not  be  an  applicant  or  a  can- 
didate or  would  not  accept  any  appointment 
to  Einy  public  oflSce.  And  this  Is,  I  guess,  as 
It  should  be,  for  In  this  instance  the  Job 
has  sought  the  man.  Mr.  Fortas  agrees  that 
the  duty  and  the  opportimlty  of  service  on 
the  highest  court  of  this  great  country  Is 
not  a  call  that  any  citizen  can  reject. 

So  I  am  proud  for  the  country  that  he  has 
this  morning  accepted  this  appointment  and 
will  serve  his  country  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  will  be  glad  to  take  your  questions  now 
for  a  period.    I'll  have  a  little  water  here. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  If  Hanoi  escalates 

Question.  Mr.  President.  In  the  light  of 
the  decisions  on  Vietnam  which  you've  Just 
announced.  Is  the  United  States  prepared 
with  additional  plans  should  North  Vietnam 
escalate  its  military  effort?  And  how  do  you 
anticipate  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
react  to  what  you've  announced  today? 

Answer.  I  do  not  want  to  speculate  on  the 
reactions  of  other  people.  This  Nation  Is 
prepared  and  will  always  be  prepared  to 
protect  Its  national  Interests. 

2.  Duration  of  War 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  haven't 
talked  about  a  timetable  in  connection  with 
Vietnam.  You  have  said  smd  you  repeated 
today  that  the  United  States  will  not  be  de- 
feated. wUl  not  grow  tired. 

Donald  Johnson,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  went  over  to  Vietnam 
In  the  spring  and  later  called  on  you.  He 
told  White  House  reporters  that  he  could 
imagine  the  war  over  there  going  on  for  5, 
6.  or  7  years.  Have  you  thought  of  that  pos- 
sibility, sir?  And  do  you  think  the  Amerlolm 
people  ought  to  think  of  that  possibility? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  understand  that  there  Is  no  quick 
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solution  to  the  problem  that  we  face  there. 
I  would  not  want  to  prophesy  or  predict 
whether  it  would  be  a  matter  of  months  or 
years  or  decades.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
had  any  accurate  timetable  on  how  long  It 
would  take  to  bring  victory  in  World  War  I. 
I  dont  think  anyone  really  knew  that  it 
would  be  2  years  or  4  years  or  6  years  to  meet 
with  success  in  World  War  II.  I  do  think 
our  cause  Is  Just.  I  do  think  our  purposes 
and  objectives  are  beyond  question. 

I  do  believe  that  America  will  stand  united 
behind  her  men  that  are  there.  And  I  plan 
as  long  as  I'm  President  to  see  that  our  forces 
are  strong  enough  to  protect  our  national 
interests  and  our  right  hand  constantly  pro- 
tecting that  interest  with  oux  military  and 
that  our  diplomatic  and  political  negotia- 
tions are  constantly  attempting  to  find  some 
solBtlon  that  would  substitute  words  for 
boqabs. 

And  as  I  have  said  so  many  times,  If  any- 
one questions  our  good  faith  and  will  ask 
us  to  meet  them  to  try  to  reason  this  matter 
out,  they  will  find  us  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  proper  chair. 

3.  Ghanaian's  mission 

Question.  With  the  representative  of  the 
Government  of  Ghana  in  Hanoi  now  talking 
with  the  foreign  minister  of  North  Vietnam 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  do  you  see  any 
indication  that  something  good  will  come 
of  these  talks? 

Answer.  We  are  always  hopeful  that  every 
effort  In  that  direction  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess. We  welcome  those  efforts,  as  we  wel- 
comed the  Commonwealth  proposal,  as  we 
welcomed  Mr.  Davies'  visit  [Harold  Davles 
of  Britain's  Labor  Government]  as  we  wel- 
comed the  Indian  suggestion,  as  we  weclomed 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Prime  Minster 
of  Great  Britain,  and  others  from  time  to 
time. 

As  I  Just  said,  I  hope  that  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations  that  has  any  idea 
or  any  plan,  any  program,  any  suggestion, 
that  they  will  not  let  them  go  unexplored. 

4.  Guns  and  butter 

Question.  Mr.  President,  from  what  you 
have  outlined  as  your  program  for  now.  It 
would  seem  that  you  feel  that  we  can  have 
guns  and  butter  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Do  you  have  any  Idea  right  now,  though,  that 
down  the  road  a  piece  the  American  people 
may  have  to  face  the  problem  of  guns  or 
butter? 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
whatever  it's  necessary  to  face,  the  American 
people  win  face.  I  think  that  all  of  us  know 
that  we  are  now  In  the  52d  month  of  the 
prosperity  that's  been  unequaled  In  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  see  no  reason  for  declaring  a  na- 
tional emergency,  and  I  rejected  that  course 
of  action  earlier  today  when  I  made  my  de- 
cision. 

I  cannot  foresee  what  next  year  or  the  fol- 
lowing year  or  the  following  year  would  hold. 
I  only  know  that  the  Americans  will  do  what- 
ever is  necessary.  And  at  the  moment  we 
enjoy  the  good  fortune  of  having  an  unparal- 
leled period  of  prosperity  with  us,  and  this 
Government's  going  to  do  all  It  can  to  see  It 
continue. 

5.  Missile  site  in  north 

Question.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  the  missile  sites  in  North  Vietnam 
that  were  bombed  yesterday  were  manned 
by  Russians,  and  whether  or  not  the  admin- 
istration has  a  policy  about  Russian  techni- 
cians in  North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  No,  we  have  no  Information  as 
to  how  they  were  manned.  We  cannot  speak 
with  any  authority  on  that  matter.  We 
made  the  decision  that  we  felt  our  national 
interest  required,  and  as  those  problems  pre- 
sent themselves  we  will  face  up   to  them. 

6.  ChioTig  Kai-shek's  role 

Question.  Mr.  President,  sir,  I  wonder  If 
you've  had  any  communications  from  Chiang 


Kai-shek  that  he's  ready  to  go  to  war  with 
you. 

Answer.  We  have  communicated  with 
most  of  the  friendly  nations  of  the  world 
In  the  last  few  days,  and  we  have  received 
from  them  responses  that  have  been  en- 
couraging. I  would  not  want  to  go  into 
any  individual  response  here,  but  I  would 
say  that  I  have  Indicated  to  all  of  the 
friendly  nations  what  our  problems  were 
there,  the  decision  that  confronted  us,  and 
asked  for  their  help  and  for  their  suggestions. 
Mr.  Roberts. 

7.  Soviet  confrontation 
Question.  Mr.  President,  given  the  Russian 
military  Involvement,  or  apparent  Involve- 
ment, on  the  side  of  Hanoi  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dialog  which  Mr.  Harrlman  has 
been  conducting  for  you  on  the  other,  as 
well  as  the  disannament  talks  In  Geneva  at 
the  moment,  could  you  tell  us  whether  you 
believe  this  war,  as  you  now  call  It,  can  be 
contained  In  this  comer  of  southeast  Asia 
without  involving  a  United  States-Soviet 
confrontation? 

Answer.  We  would  hope  very  much  that 
we  could,  and  we  will  do  nothing  to  provoke 
that  confrontation  that  we  can  avoid.  As 
you  know.  Immediately  after  I  assumed  the 
Presidency,  I  immediately  sent  messages  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  had  frequent 
exchange  of  views  by  letter  and  by  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Gromyko  and  Mr.  Dobrynin, 
and  we  are  doing  nothing  to  provoke  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  very  happy  that  they  agreed  to 
resume  the  disarmament  conference.  I  went 
to  some  length  to  try  to  extend  ourselves  to 
make  the  proposals  tliat  I  would  hope  would 
meet  with  acceptance  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  would  like  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  some  success  flow  from  this  con- 
ference, although  we  haven't  been  too  suc- 
cessful. I  know  of  nothing  that  we  have  In 
mind  that  should  arouse  the  distrust  or  pro- 
voke any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

8.  Reliance  on  Saigon 

Question.  Mr.  President,  does  the  fact  that 
you're  sending  additional  forces  to  Vietnam 
Imply  any  change  In  the  existing  policy  of 
relying  mainly  on  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
carry  out  offensive  operations  and  using 
American  forces  to  guard  American  Instal- 
lations and  to  act  as  an  emergency  backup? 

Answer.  It  does  not  Imply  any  change  In 
policy  whatever.  It  does  not  Imply  any 
change  of  objective. 

9.  United  Nations  move 
Question.  Mr.  President,  would  you  like  to 

see  the  United  Nations  now  move  formally 
as  an  organization  to  attempt  to  achieve  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  have  made  very  clear  in  my  San 
Francisco  speech  my  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  under  his  wise  leadership  would 
explore  every  possibility  that  might  lead  to 
a  solution  of  this  matter.  In  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  General  this  morning  which 
Ambassador  Goldberg  will  deliver  later  in  the 
day.  I  reiterate  my  hopes  and  my  desires  and 
I  urge  upon  him  that  he — If  he  agrees — that 
he  undertake  new  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  understands  the 
challenge.  We  spent  the  weekend  talking 
about  the  potentialities  and  the  possibilities, 
our  hopes  and  our  dreams,  and  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  an  able  advocate  and  a  search- 
ing negotiator  who,  I  would  hope,  could 
someday  find  success. 

Miss  Craig. 

10.  Presidential  powers 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  are  the 
borders  of  your  power  to  conduct  a  war? 
At  what  point  might  you  have  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  declaration? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  That  would  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances.  I  can't  pinpoint 
the  date  on  the  calendar  or  tlie  hour  or 


the  day.  I  have  to  ask  Congress  for  their 
Judgments  and  for  their  decisions  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day.  One  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  office  of  President  Is  to  main- 
tain constant  consviltation.  I  have  talked 
to,  I  guess,  more  than  50  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  last  24  hours.  I  have  submit- 
ted myself  to  their  questions  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  meet  with  them  tomorrow  and  they're 
ready  to  answer  any  question  that  they  may 
need. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  had  ample  authority, 
excellent  cooperation,  a  united  Congress 
behind  us  and — as  near  as  I  could  tell  from 
our  meetings  last  night  with  the  leaders 
and  from  my  meetings  today,  with  the 
distinguished  chairmen  of  conunittees  and 
the  Members  of  both  parties — we  all  met  as 
Americans  united  and  determined  to  stand 
as  one. 

11.  Hatfield's  remarks 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  this  connec- 
tion, however,  last  night  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Governors  of  the  Republicans  said  some 
rather  strong  things.  Governor  Hatfield,  of 
Oregon,  said  the  most  recent  escalation  of  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  moving  all  the  people 
of  the  earth  closer  to  World  War  III  and  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  commit  the  world 
and  especially  our  own  people  to  World  War 
in  unilaterally  or  by  the  decision  of  a  few 
experts.  This  seems  to  imply  rather  strong 
criticism  of  present  policies.  Do  you  care 
to  express  any  reaction? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  dont  interpret  it  that 
way.  I  think  there  are  dangers  In  escala- 
tion. I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  to 
commit  the  whole  world  to  World  War  III. 
I'm  doing  everything  I  know  how  to  avoid 
It.  But  retreat  Is  not  necessarily  the  best 
way  to  avoid  it. 

I've  outlined  to  you  what  I  think  is  the 
best  policy.  I  would  hope  that  Governor 
Hatfield  and  the  other  Governors,  when  tfiey 
understand  what  we  are  doing  and  when 
I  have  a  chance  to  submit  myself  to  their 
questioning  and  to  counsel  with  them,  would 
share  my  view. 

I  know  they  have  the  same  concern  for 
the  American  people  and  the  people  of  the 
world  as  I  do.  And  I  don't  believe  our  ob- 
jectives will  be  very  different. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  asked  the  Governors, 
if  they  could,  to  come  here  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  deliberations  and  I  will  ask  them — 
I  will  have  my  plane  go  to  Minneapolis  to- 
morrow— and  I  believe  43  of  the  48  have  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  come  here. 

I  will  give  them  all  the  Information  I 
can — confidential,  secret,  and  otherwise — 
because  I  have  great  respect  for  them  and 
their  Judgment,  their  opinions,  and  their 
leadership.  And  it's  going  to  be  necessary 
in  this  effort.  I  will  also  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
view with  them  all  their  plans  and  answer 
any  of  their  Inquiries  and  we  hope  resolve 
any  doubts  they  might  have.     Miss  Nancy. 

12.  Personal  feelings 

Question.  Mr.  President,  after  the  week  of 
deliberations  on  Vietnam,  how  do  you  feel — 
in  the  context  of  your  office?  We  always 
hear  it's  the  loneliest  in  the  world. 

Answer.  Nancy,  I'm  sorry,  but  the  camera 
and  the  microphone — I  didn't  get  your  ques- 
tion. Raise  the  microphone  up  where  I  can 
hear,  and  you  camera  boys  give  her  a  chance. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  I  say,  after  the 
week  of  deliberations  on  Vietnam,  how  do 
you  feel  personally?  Particularly  In  the  con- 
text that  we  always  hear,  that  your  office  Is 
the  loneliest  in  the  world. 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  that.  I 
don't  guess  there's  anyone  In  this  country 
that  has  as  much  understanding  and  as 
much  help  and  as  many  experts  and  as  good 
advice — many  people  of  both  parties  trying 
to  help  him  as  they  are  me.  Of  course,  I  ad- 
mit I  need  It  more  than  anybody  else. 
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Question.  Mr.  President,  would  you  be  will- 
ing to 

Answer.  Nancy,  I  haven't  been  alone  in  the 
last  few  days.     I've  had  lots  of  callers. 

13.  Talks  with  Vietcong 

Question.  Mr.  President,  would  you  be 
willing  to  permit  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Vietcong  forces  in  South  Vietnam? 

Answer.  We  have  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  we  would  negotiate  with  any 
Government,  any  time,  any  place.  The  Viet- 
cong would  have  no  difficulty  in  being  rep- 
resented and  having  their  views  presented  if 
Hanoi  for  a  moment  decides  that  she  wants 
to  cease  aggression,  and  I  would  not  think 
that  would  be  an  insurmountable  problem 
at  all.     I  think  that  could  be  worked  out. 

14.  Gardner  appointment 

Question.  Mr.  President,  to  shift  the  sub- 
ject Just  a  moment.  Does  your  appointment 
of  Mr.  Gardner  suggest  that  there  will  be 
less  Interest  now  in  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate  Department  of  Education? 

Answer.  No,  not  at  all.  My  appointment 
of  Mr.  Gardner  suggests  that  I  looked  over 
America  to  find  the  very  best  man  that  I 
could  to  lend  us  forward  to  become  an  edu- 
cated Nation  where  every  child  obtains  all  the 
education  that  he  can  take,  and  where  the 
health  of  every  citizen  is  his  prime  concern, 
and  where  the  social  security  system  Is 
brought  into  needs  with  the  20th  century. 

And  after  canvassing  some  40  or  50  possi- 
bilities, I  concluded  that  Mr.  Gardner  was 
the  best  man  I  could  get,  and  I  asked  his 
board  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties  and  re- 
lease him  to  the  Government  so  that  he 
could  furnish  the  dynamic  leadership  offi- 
cially that  he  has  been  furnishing  unofHcially 
to  us.  And  he  told  me  yesterday  morning 
that  he  was  prepared  to  do  that.  And  I 
remembered  that  I  hadn't  asked  him  what 
State  he  lived  in,  where  his  permanent  resi- 
dence was,  so  I  could  put  It  on  the  nomina- 
tion paper,  or  what  party  he  belonged  to. 
And  he  rather — well,  maybe  somewhat  hesi- 
tatingly said,  "I'm  a  Republican." 

I  don't  mean  that  his  hesitating  meant 
any  particular  significance. 

But  I  was  happy  that  he  said  that,  because 
p.  good  many  Republicans  voted  for  me,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  partial  or  partisan  in 
this  administration.  And  I  like  to  see  lead- 
ership of  that  kind  come  from  the  Republi- 
can ranks,  and  so  I  told  him  that  If  he  had 
no  objection  I  would  announce  very  promptly 
his  appointment,  and  I  hoped  that  he  would 
give  us  American  leadership  without  regard 
to  party,  and  that's  what  I  think  he  will  do, 
and  I  believe  all  the  Nation  will  be  proud 
of  him,  as  we  are  of  Secretary  Celebrezze. 

Que-stion.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  the  extent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  as  a  member 
of  the  minority,  I  join  the  leader  of  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  in  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  made.  The  pain- 
ful and  tragic  decision  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  was  one  that  was  inevitable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Speaking  for  the 
American  people,  the  President  had  no 
other  choice.  As  I  said  in  the  Senate 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  cause  "of  freedom 
in  the  world  is  in  danger. 


The  people  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  a  responsibility  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Cringing  in  the 
face  of  danger,  retreat  before  the  Red 
menace  facing  South  Vietnam  will  not 
bring  peace  with  honor. 

There  are  two  ways  of  life  on  this 
globe:  First,  the  way  of  freedom  as  we 
know  it;  the  other,  as  practiced  by 
communism  and,  in  this  instance,  fanat- 
ical, implacable  Asiatic  communism.  In 
time  of  danger  the  American  people  rally 
behind  their  President.  This  is  such  a 
time. 

The  hour  is  late,  but  the  door  to  peace- 
ful discussion  remains  open,  as  the  Chief 
Executive  made  very  clear,  once  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
California,  the  assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  say,  in 
support  of  the  statement  of  the  majority 
leader,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  called  for  50,000  more 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  at  this  time,  his 
statement  of  yesterday  was  the  most  en- 
couraging and  the  farthest  step  toward 
peace,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  wants 
peace,  that  we  have  had  up  to  date 
when  he  stated  that  we  were  willing  to 
sit  down  at  the  table,  even  with  Hanoi,  to 
discuss  means  of  settling  the  southeast 
Asia  situation. 

That  was  a  very  long  step  toward 
going  at  least  halfway,  and  probably  a 
little  more  than  halfway.  As  I  see  it, 
much  now  depends  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  has  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  whether  it 
is  an  effective  agency  to  bring  about 
peace  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world. 

I  am  optimistic  over  the  appointment 
of  Arthur  Goldberg  as  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  But  whether 
peace  or  war  comes  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion which  is  up  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, particularly  Russia,  to  answer.  If 
Russia  desires  peace.  President  Johnson 
has  indicated  that  we  will  meet  them 
halfway. 

There  are  two  countries — the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics — that  can  re- 
store and  maintain  peace  in  the  world 
if  they  so  desire.  I  would  warn,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  expect  peace  to 
come  overnight  or  reassurance  of  peace 
to  come  overnight.  It  is  necessai-y  to 
save  face.  There  is  the  matter  of  na- 
tional honor,  or  call  it  what  one  will.  I 
do  not  know  how  national  honor  would 
be  sei-ved  by  having  several  hundred 
million  dead  people  in  the  world,  or  what 
it  would  be  worth  to  us  afterward;  but 
we  cannot  expect  the  nations  most  seri- 
ously involved  to  back  away  from  their 
positions  overnight.  It  will  have  to  be 
an  inching  operation,  possibly.  If  Russia 
is  miwilling  to  attempt  to  settle  this 
matter,  she  must  bear  the  major  part 
of  the  responsibility  if  a  greater  war 
should  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  join  in  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  J. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about 
the  failure  of  the  President  attempting, 
at  a  peace  table,  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
violence  that  now  exists  in  South  Viet- 
nam. An  examination  of  the  record 
will  disclose  that  President  Johnson  has 
repeatedly  and  strenuously  attempted  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  that  would 
end  the  violence.  It  began  in  1962  with 
the  creation  of  the  Laos  accord.  The 
U.S.  Government  yielded  and  agreed  to 
create  a  three-headed  government  in 
Laos.  That  yielding  was  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  restore  peace  in  southeast 
Asia. 

However,  instead  of  the  accord  work- 
ing as  anticipated  by  the  devotees  in  the 
free  world,  the  Laotian  border,  on  the 
eastern  side,  has  been  used  as  the  means 
of  transporting  equipment  and  troops 
into  South  Vietnam. 

Since  1962,  repeated  evidences  have 
appeared  concerning  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  to 
bring  about  an  understanding.  I  shall 
not  mention  them  all.  but  I  shall  men- 
tion a  few. 

We  used  other  states  as  a  medium  of 
contacting  Hanoi  and  Russia  to  bring 
about  an  understanding.  We  used  U 
Thant,  of  the  United  Nations.  Hanoi  re- 
fused even  to  listen  to  us  and  did  not 
grant  him  an  audience. 

We  used  the  Cambridge  speech  made 
by  the  President  a  short  time  ago.  The 
Commonwealth  Nations  of  Great  Britain 
assembled  a  delegation  which  was  sent 
to  Hanoi  to  attempt  to  reach  an  under- 
standing. That  delegation  was  not 
granted  an  audience. 

I  concur  completely  in  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  We  have 
gone  beyond  the  half  way  mark.  We 
have  yielded  to  the  point  where  some 
people  can  justify  saying  that  we  have 
gone  too  far. 

I  have  the  deepest  compassion  for  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  decision  he 
had  to  make.  It  was  not  an  easy  one. 
The  Nation  was  listening  with  avid  ears 
to  what  he  would  say  upon  the  subject. 

But  there  are  times  when  cold  reality 
demands  com-ageous  action,  action  that 
is  reflective  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
preserve  the  Nation  and  to  guard  against 
future  imlimited  loss  of  life. 

I  listened  to  the  President's  talk  yes- 
terday. I  could  not  help  having  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  him  in  the  burden 
he  had  to  carry.  But  a  realistic  study 
of  the  facts  leads  me  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  other  course  for  him  to  follow. 
It  was  painful  for  him  to  say  to  the 
youth  of  the  country,  "I  am  calling  upon 
an  increased  number  of  young  men  to 
join  in  the  national  defense";  but  that 
was  all  he  could  do. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  statement.  I  join  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  the  utterance  of  a 
judgment  that  may  seem  heavy  to  the 
people  of  the  coimtry;  but  it  is  the  only 
judgment  that  is  available  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  majority  leader  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  on  the  President's 
statement  of  yesterday. 

I  reiterate  one  point  made  by  the 
majority  leader:  For  the  f^rst  time,  the 
President  said  that  we  will  negotiate, 
we  will  discuss,  we  will  deal  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  their  terms — I  re- 
peat on  their  terms — not  ours,  thanks. 

As  the  majority  leader  indicated, 
"their  terms"  means  that  the  Vietcong 
may  be  brought  in.  We  are  not  neces- 
sarily agreeing  that  the  Vietcong  be 
given  status;  but  we  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  them,  as  the 
President  has  said,  at  any  time,  any- 
where, and  unconditionally. 

However,  at  this  point,  one  other  ele- 
ment of  the  President's  speech  should  be 
stressed.  Grim  and  difiBcult  as  it  may 
be  for  many  Senators  to  accept  the  situ- 
ation, it  seems  to  me  that  if  peace  with 
the  Communists  is  to  be  achieved,  it  is 
necessai-y  not  only  to  speak  soft  words 
but  also  to  carry  a  big  stick.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  kind  of  commitment  in 
force  that  will  prove  that  the  President 
means  it  when  he  says  that  we  will  fight 
if  we  have  to.  how-ever  long  it  may  take 
to  fulfill  whatever  commitment  the 
United  States  must  make.  Only  this 
kind  of  concrete  action  will  really  con- 
vince the  Communists  that  the  losses 
they  will  suffer — the  economic  devasta- 
tion— if  they  persist  in  this  aggression — 
will  not  be  worth  while.  Only  this  really 
makes  negotiations  and  peace  sensible 
to  them. 

The  big  stick  was  there. 

The  President  has  shown  that  he 
means  business  by  saying  that  he  will 
double  our  troop  commitments  and 
double  the  draft  calls.  This  is  just  as 
necessary  an  element  in  achieving  peace, 
in  my  judgment,  as  the  constructive  and 
positive  elements  of  the  President's  ex- 
cellent speech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  saying  a  word 
about  the  message  of  the  President  yes- 
terday. 

I  addressed  myself  briefly  to  this  sub- 
ject yesterday,  and  my  remarks  today 
are  made  upon  reflection.  Laying  aside 
the  tremendous  value  to  be  gained  from 
congressional  consideration  of  what  is 
being  done — which  I  believe  would  result 
in  a  real  crystallization  of  sentiment  be- 
hind the  President  and  behind  the  basic 
objectives  of  our  country  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  are  now  very  clearly  shown 
to  be  modest  and  restrained — and  with- 
out in  any  way  repeating  what  has  al- 
ready been  magnificently  said,  I  wish 
very  much  to  associate  myself  with  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken  1  that  if  the  Russians 
willed  it.  they  and  the  United  States 
could  see  that  peace  was  brought  to  Viet- 
nam through  the  assistance  of  NATO 
countries  and  other  organizations  of 
which  we  are  a  member. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  px)int 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI  that  the  statement  of 
the  President  is  a  great  step  forward.  It 
demonstrates  our  willingness  to  negotiate 
even  uE>on  the  proposals  put  forth  by 
Hanoi  and,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  had 


already  made  clear,  to  proceed  to  nego- 
tiate even  if  the  Vietcong  are  represented 
in  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  all  of  those 
points,  with  which  I  thoroughly  agree, 
and  to  the  backing  of  the  President  es- 
sentially, with  which  I  also  thoroughly 
agree,  that  we  must  constantly  appraise 
the  military  feasibility  of  our  presence 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  United  States  get  itself  involved  in 
another  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States  acted 
very  wisely  when  he  used  such  restraint 
in  limiting  the  amount  of  force  to  be  used 
in  the  struggle  to  the  amount  of  force 
required,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  em- 
ploy overwhelming  force. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  had  two 
contrary  courses  open  to  him:  to  take 
the  restrained  and  modest  action  which 
he  did  take  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  use 
a  vastly  increased  force  of  equipment 
and  men  in  an  effort  to  overwhelm  the 
Vietcong  with  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  win  this  struggle,  to 
declare  a  state  of  national  emergency 
and  to  call  up  the  reservists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  five 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident made  our  determination  very 
clear;  at  the  same  time,  he  demonstrated 
our  willingness  to  negotiate  and  but- 
tressed his  statement  of  willingness  by 
stressing  the  use  of  the  United  Nations 
and  our  readiness  to  negotiate  even  upon 
the  propKJsals  of  Hanoi. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  stated 
a  most  wise  course  in  this  respect.  How- 
ever, I  still  hope  that  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  for  a  definitive  debate  which 
would  marshal  the  country  behind  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  American  pol- 
icy. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  President 
will  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  this 
moderate  and  reasonable  F>olicy  is  the 
right  approach,  as  evidenced  by  the  fine 
leception  which  his  statement  to  the 
country  has  received,  and  by  the  support 
of  myself  and  many  others  who  have 
from  time  to  time  asked  questions  and 
expressed  serious  doubts  concerning  the 
policies  being  pursued. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
YORK  LEGISLATURE  MEMORIAL- 
IZING OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED 
REAPPORTIONMENT  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  memorializing  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  to  oppose  efforts 
being  made  to  amend  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of 
legislatures. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  York  Senate  Resolxjtion  168 
(Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  oi 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  leg- 
islatures of  all  the  States  to  oppose  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  promote  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
would  permit  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  equal  treatment  of  citizens  or 
residents) 

Whereas  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
permit  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  equal 
treatment  of  citizens  or  residents;  and 

Whereas  such  an  amendment  would  par- 
tially nullify  the  historic  and  salutory  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  people 
must  be  given  equal  privileges  of  representa- 
tion regardless  of  their  place  of  residence,  by 
permitting  an  unrepresentative  hovise  to  veto 
the  actions  of  a  more  representative  house: 
and 

Whereas  the  unequal  representation  of 
States  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  pertinent  In 
this  connection  because  the  States  were 
sovereign  and  independent  entities  whose 
equal  representation  was  naturally  demanded 
and  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  Federal 
union  and  there  Is  no  such  sovereign  status 
In  the  districts  of  a  State  legislature;  and 

Whereas  there  are  at  least  as  many  special 
interests  requiring  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  population  in  the  thickly  settled 
areas  of  the  States  as  in  the  sparsely  settled 
areas;  and 

Whereas  the  principle  of  majority  rule  re- 
quires that  districts  with  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  a  State  should  not  be  able  to  out- 
vote in  a  legislative  body  districts  with  a 
substantially  greater  number  of  people,  as 
has  often  happened  in  this  and  other  States 
and  will  happen  again  if  the  proposed 
amendment  should  prevail:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  strongly  opposes  the  proposed 
amendment  and  supports  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  requiring  equal 
treatment  of  a  State's  people  in  its  represent- 
ative bodies  as  a  fundamental  bulwark  of 
democratic  self-government;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Governors  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
all  the  States  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  order  of  the  senate, 

George  Van  Lengen, 

Secretary. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  WEST- 
ERN GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE 
RELATIVE  TO  WESTERN  STATES 
WATER  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  resolutions  passed  at  the  Western 
States  Grovernors'  Conference  held  re- 
cently in  Portland.  Oreg.,  contained  rec- 
ommendations for  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. Among  the  important  subjects 
which  were  discussed  and  upon  which 
the  assembled  Governors  offered  counsel 
were  oil  shale  leasing,  public  lands  ad- 
ministration, minerals  taxation,  import 
controls  to  protect  domestic  resources 
industries,  and  others.  I  assure  ofh 
Western  Governors  that  we  in  the  Con- 


gress will   heed   the  words  they  have 
written. 

To  my  mind,  however,  far  the  most 
significant  resolution  passed  was  their 
first  one,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  which  established  and  fi- 
nanced a  Western  States  Water  Council, 
with  a  permanent  staff  and  central  office, 
to  effect  cooperation  among  the  Western 
States  in  integrating  water  resouixe  de- 
velopment. 

The  resolution  recognizes  that  the 
water  problems  of  one  State  or  one  area 
of  the  West  are  the  water  problems  of 
all  Western  States  and  areas,  and  that 
full  integration  may  require  the  removal 
of  water  from  areas  of  water  surpluses  to 
areas  of  water  deficiencies.  The  reso- 
lution, of  course,  recognizes  the  rights  of 
upstream  users  of  water  which  originate 
in  their  area,  or  which  flow  through  it, 
and  these  rights  must  be  safeguarded. 
But  the  approach  is  realistic  and  practi- 
cal in  the  resolution.  It  serves  no  pur- 
pose to  have  water  wasting  away  in  one 
part  of  the  West  while  communities  and 
farms  are  withering  up  in  another  part 
for  want  of  that  water.  The  West  can 
prosper  most,  and  best,  if  it  prospers 
together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  his- 
tory-making resolution  establishing  the 
Western  States  Water  Council  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Western  Governors'  Conference,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  June  10-13,  1965 
western   states   water   council 
Whereas  the  future  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  Western  States  depend  upon  the  avail- 
ability  of   adequate   quantities  of   water  of 
suitable  quality;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  accurate  and  un- 
biased appraisal  of  present  and  future  re- 
quirements of  each  area  of  the  West  and  for 
the  most  equitable  means  of  providing  for 
the  meeting  of  such  requirements  demands 
a  regional  effort:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  western  Governors'  coh- 
jcrence.  That  it  approves  the  creation  of  a 
Western  States  Water  Council  to  be  estab- 
lished in  general  conformity  with  the  or- 
ganizational pattern  of  the  attached  sug- 
gested rules  of  organization  developed  by 
the  Western  Water  Resources  Task  Force  ap- 
pointed by  the  members  of  this  conference; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  con- 
ference will  take  all  feasible  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  support  to  give  effective  meaning 
to  the  creation  of  such  a  council,  Including 
the  establishment,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  council,  of  a  staff  and  central  office  to  be 
financed  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  $150,000  for  the  first  year  from  appropri- 
ations by  each  of  the  member  States  equally 


Suggested    Rules   of   Organization 
Western   States   Water   Council 

article    I NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
"The  Western  States  Water  Council." 

ARTICLE    II — PURPOSE 

To  accomplish  effective  cooperation  among 
Western  States  in  planning  for  programs 
leading  to  integrated  development  of  their 
water  resources. 

ARTICLE    HI — PRINCIPLES 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  existing 
compacts,  the  planning  of  western  water  re- 
sources development  on  a  regional  basis  will 


be  predicated  upon  the  following  principles 
for  protection  of  States  of  origin: 

1.  All  water-related  needs  of  the  States  of 
origin,  including  but  not  limited  to  irriga- 
tion, municipal  and  industrial  water,  flood 
control,  power,  navigation,  recreation,  water 
quality  control,  and  fish  and  wildlife  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  shall  be  considered 
in  formulating  the  plan. 

2.  The  rights  of  States  to  water  derived 
from  interbasin  transfers  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  needs  within  the  States  of  origin. 

3.  The  cost  of  water  development  to  the 
States  of  origin  shall  not  be  greater  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  there  never 
been  an  export  from  those  States  under  any 
such  plan. 

ARTICLE  IV FUNCTIONS 

1.  Encourage  large-scale,  comprehensive 
planning  for  regional  water  development  by 
State,  Federal  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies. 

2.  In  the  formulation  of  plans  for  regional 
development  of  water  resources,  criteria  be 
prepared  to  protect  and  further  State  and 
local  interests. 

3.  Undertake  continuing  review  of  all 
large-scale  Interstate  and  interbasin  plans 
and  projects  for  development,  control  or 
utilization  of  water  resources  in  the  Western 
States  and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Governors  regarding  the  compatibility  of 
such  projects  and  plans  with  an  orderly  and 
optimum  development  of  water  resources  in 
the  Western  States. 

ARTICLE  V MEMBERSHIP 

1.  The  membership  of  the  council  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  three  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  States  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon.  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming  appointed  by  and  serving  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  respective  Governors.  The 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  shall  be  added 
to  membership  if  their  respective  Governors 
so  request. 

2.  Member  States  may  name  alternate  rep- 
resentatives for  any  meeting. 

3.  Any  State  may  withdraw  from  member- 
ship upon  written  notice  by  its  Governor. 

ARTICLE  VI — EX  OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

The  Governors  of  the  member  States  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  and  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regularly  appointed  members 
from  each  State. 

ARTICLE  VII OFFICERS 

The  oflBcers  of  the  council  shall  be  the 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary- 
treasurer.  They  shall  be  selected  in  the 
manner  provided  in  article  VIII. 

ARTICLE  VIII SELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  who 
shall  be  from  different  States,  shall  be  elected 
from  the  council  by  a  majority  vote  at  a 
regular  meeting  to  be  held  in  July  of  each 
year.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
chairman  and  need  not  be  a  member  of  the 
council.  The  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
shall  serve  a  1-year  term  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  reelection. 

ARTICLE  IX — VOTING 

Each  State  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council  shall  have  one  vote.  A  quorum  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  the  member  States. 
No  matter  may  be  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil for  a  vote  unless  advance  notice  of  such 
matter  has  been  mailed  to  each  member  of 
the  council  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  such  matter  is  to  be  considered; 
provided,  that  matters  may  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  at  any  meeting  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  those  States  represented  at  the 
meeting.  In  any  matter  put  before  the  coun- 
cil for  a  vote,  other  than  election  of  officers, 
any  member  State  may  upon  request  obtain 
one  automatic  delay  In  the  voting  until  the 


next  meeting  of  the  council.  Further  delays 
in  voting  on  such  matter  may  be  obtained 
only  by  majority  vote.  No  recommendation 
may  be  Issued  or  external  position  taken  by 
the  council  unless  by  unanimous  vote  of  all 
member  States,  except,  however,  on  all 
internal  matters  action  may  be  taken  by 
majority  vote. 

ARTICLE  X CONDUCT  OF  MEETINGS 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
meetings  shall  be  conducted  under  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 

ARTICLE    XI — MEETINGS 

The  council  shall  have  one  regular  meet- 
ing each  year  In  the  month  of  July  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man or  by  a  majority  of  the  member  States 
upon  30  iays'  written  notice. 

ARTICLE     xn LIMITATIONS 

The  work  of  the  council  shall  In  no  way 
defer  or  delay  authorization  or  construction 
of  any  projects  now  before  Congress  for  either 
authorization  or  appropriation. 

ARTICLE     Xin AMENDMENT 

These  articles  may  be  amended  at  any 
meeting  of  the  council  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  member  States  represented  at  the 
meeting.  The  substance  of  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  included  In  the  call  of 
such  meeting. 


SHOWING  OF  FILM  "AFRICA  TO- 
DAY" ON  THURSDAY,  AUGUST 
5.  1965 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  I  made  an  extensive 
trip  of  Africa  during  1962.  I  took  about 
7,500  feet  of  film  on  that  trip. 

From  that  film  I  produced  a  full  reel 
entitled  "Africa  Today."  I  have  shown 
this  film  on  several  occasions  in  the  Sen- 
ate auditorium.  I  have  been  asked  by 
quite  a  few  Senators  and  others  to  have 
another  showing. 

So  I  have  decided  to  show  "Africa  To- 
day" in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Senate 
OfiBce  Building  on  Thursday,  August  5, 
at  2:30  p.m.  for  one  showing,  and  at 
7  p.m.  for  another  showing.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Senators  who  wish  to  see  the 
film  will  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  Ustened  with  keen  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  his  press  conference  with  re- 
spect to  the  unhappy  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  not  made  any  comment  on 
the  President's  address.  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  so  for  the  time  being,  other  than  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "This  Is  Really  War,"  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  and  to  indicate  my 
general  approval  of  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  Is  Really  War 

The  President's  measured  speech  to  the 
Nation  yesterday  could  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  In  which  this 
country  finds  Itself  today  In  respect  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 
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The  United  States  Is  now  fighting  a  land 
war  in  Asia — a  limited  one  so  far  but  never- 
theless a  war  on  the  Asiatic  Continent.  It 
is  a  war  to  which  more  men.  materiel,  and 
money  must  daily  be  committed — not  to 
achieve  an  evanescent  victory  but  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  in  the  American  mili- 
tary position.  It  is  a  war  in  the  Jungles  of 
Asia  against  an  ever-growing  and  well- 
trained  guerrilla  force  that  is  fighting  in  its 
own  kind  of  country  among  its  own  people 
to  overthrow  a  government,  of  no  popular 
standing  or  strength,  with  which  the  United 
States  is  allied. 

It  is  a  war  the  primary  goal  of  which 
now — so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned— is  to  convince  the  Communists  that 
they  cannot  achieve  their  aims  in  Vietnam 
by  force  of  arms.  And  it  is  a  war  which,  as 
both  the  President  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  have 
Indicated,  could  go  on  for  months,  years,  or 
decades. 

Despite  the  deep  difficulties  of  the  present 
and  the  tremendous  Implications  for  the  fu- 
ture, few  Americans  will  quarrel  with  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  determined  conclusion  to 
hold  on  in  Vietnam.  This  is  quite  different 
from  saying  we  will  bring  the  other  side  to  its 
knees. 

The  President  is  now  encouraging  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  to  see  what  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  member  country  can  do  to  bring 
about  negotiations.  It  is  vital  to  keep  open 
the  door  to  a  parley,  and  Mr.  Johnson  specifi- 
cally mentioned  his  willingness  to  discuss 
Hanoi's  own  proposals.  The  possibilities  of 
utilizing  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement  need 
further  exploration,  as  the  President  again 
indicated.  However,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  1954  treaty  was 
as  much  the  fault  of  Saigon  and  Washington 
as  it  was  of  Hanoi. 

But — no  doubt  because  of  the  deteriorating 
military  situation  which  Pre.sident  Johnson 
has  Just  taken  steps  to  arrest— the  Commu- 
nists in  recent  months  have  shown  no  indica- 
tion whatsoever  of  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 
Therefore,  the  problem  that  faces  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  today  is  to 
convince  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists that,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "a  violent 
solution  is  impossible."  This  goes  for  both 
sides.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
knows  this  and  publicly  recognizes  it,  and  Is 
ready  "to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table"  without  preconditions. 

The  President  made  It  very  clear  yester- 
day that  he  Intends  a  controlled  and  severely 
limited  operation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States:  and  this  is  as  important  a  point  as 
could  be  made.  It  is  fruitless  at  this  stage  to 
argue  over  errors  of  past  policy,  going  back 
to  1954  and  even  further  beyond.  What  is 
vital  is  that  this  war  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  be  held  down  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum necessary  to  prove  to  Hanoi  and  Pelping 
that  military  aggression  is  not  worth  while 
and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
months  ahead  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  minimize  American  casualties  without 
in  any  way  weakening  our  position  in  de- 
fending those  parts  of  Vietnam  which 
are  controlled  by  ourselves  and  our  allies 
in  Saigon. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  AD- 
DRESS BEFORE  NATIONAL  GOV- 
ERNORS CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  July  27, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  delivered  a  fine  ad- 
dress, which  I  believe  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
I'eaders  of  the  Congression.al  Record. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey AT  THE  National  Governors  Con- 
ference,   Minneapolis,    Minn.,    July    27. 

1965 

Our  Government,  over  these  past  few  days, 
has  been  reaching  important  decisions. 

Such  decisions  challenge  us.  They  test  our 
fiber. 

We  face  adversaries  who  are  tenacious  and 
strong  and  arrogant. 

We  face  a  new  and  sophisticated  assault — 
an  assault  from  an  enemy  organized  in  de- 
tail, trained  in  depth,  skilled  in  a  kind  of 
warfare  we  Americans  have  only  begun  to 
understand. 

South  Vietnam  is  the  testing  ground  for 
the  so-called  war  of  national  liberation — a 
contest  In  which  totalltarians  believe  they 
can  defeat  the  forces  of  the  most  advanced 
of  all  democratic  nations.  In  South  Viet- 
nam our  adversaries  seek  to  demonstrate  de- 
cisively that  arrogant  militancy — and  not 
peaceful  coexistence — is  the  path  to  follow. 

But,  great  as  it  is,  the  challenge  we  face 
today  in  Vietnam  Is  only  one  of  many  chal- 
lenges which  confront  us. 

We  no  longer  live  safe  In  our  continental 
refuge.  There  Is  no  place  to  hide.  There 
is  no  security  fn  Isolation. 

While  our  Nation  enjoys  the  greatest  pros- 
perity In  history,  and  possesses  unequaled 
power,  we  also  live  in  mounting  danger  and 
uncertainty. 

The  world  is  filled  with  disorder,  violent 
change,  yes,  revolution. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are 
modern  weapons  which  can  destroy  the  civi- 
lized world  in  a  half-hour's  time. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  the  world  Is  poor,  hungry,  and  sick,  and 
the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  nations  widens  each  year.  These  rest- 
less, poor  and  yet  proud  people  demand  by 
whatever  means,  something  better.  This 
two-thirds  of  the  world  is  the  target  for 
those  who  promise  quick  and  easy  solutions 
to  old  and  complex  problems. 

The  globe  is  exploding  with  people. 

We  are  engulfed  in  great  waves  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  change  which  we  do 
not  fully  understand  and  which  can  over- 
come us  or  sav3  us. 

We  must  master  science  and  technology  so 
that  it  may  serve  man. 

We  must  learn  the  techniques  of  defeating 
the  new  tactics  of  aggression. 

But  we  must  also  learn  this  truth:  The 
mere  existence  of  deep  poverty  In  the  world 
Is  not  only  unjust — It  Is  an  Invitation  to 
freedom's  destruction. 

And  we  must  realize  that  this  gigantic  task 
of  helping  others  to  help  themselves,  of  re- 
sisting aggression  and  protecting  freedom 
can  only  be  sustained  if  America,  the 
leader  of  free  nations.  Is  powerful  and  united. 

Today  in  southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere,  we 
carry  burdens.  They  require  great  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources  to  national  security  and 
defense. 

Nevertheless,  even  should  these  burdens 
grow  heavier,  we  must  still  devote  ourselves 
to  blinding  a  better  society  here  at  home. 

For  our  wealthy  Nation  has  resources  for 
both  defense  and  social  justice,  for  national 
security  and  domestic  well-being. 

Today  we  face  no  choice  between  guns 
and  schools,  ammunition  and  medical  care. 

We  face  instead  long-term,  continuing  ne- 
cessities on  many  fronts — necessities  which 
are  within  our  power  to  meet. 

For  the  only  way  we  Americans  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  world  burdens  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  by  creating  today  a  strong, 
healthy  and  cohesive  society. 


We  know  there  are  great  tasks  ahead  in 
our  own  country. 

In  5  years.  211  million  people  will  live  here. 
Half  of  them  will  be  under  age  25.  Within 
10  years  we  will  need — each  year — over  2  mil- 
lion new  homes,  welfare  and  health  facilities 
for  5  million  more  people  over  age  65,  trans- 
portation systems  to  move  goods  and  peo- 
ple, fresh  air  and  light  and  open  space. 

United  we  can  seize  the  future  and  shape  it 
for  the  good  of  man.  Divided  we  will  be- 
come the  future's  victim. 

I  have  seen  the  great  American  space 
launchlngs  at  Cape  Kennedy.  I  have  seen 
Americans  working  together  there — scientists 
and  technicians,  military  officers,  men  from 
oiu:  universities,  the  giant  prime  contrac- 
tors, the  smaller  subcontractors,  officials  of 
Government,  business,  labor,  and  medicine. 

I  have  seen  these  people — not  defending 
their  separate  sovereignties  but  contributing 
to  a  partnership,  a  common  cause,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Nation  and  all  people.  I  have 
seen  them  there — dedicated  to  excellence 
and  success. 

To  see  Cape  Kennedy  Is  to  know  what  men 
can  do. 

It  is  a  great  lesson  for  our  time. 

That  same  dedication  and  unity  of  effort 
that  have  vaulted  us  Into  the  far  reaches  of 
space  must  be  applied  throughout  all  our 
society. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  debility  of  dis- 
unity. We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  can- 
cers of  hate  and  discrimination. 

We  must  no  longer  divide  ourselves  by 
emotional  appeals  and  labels — northerner, 
southerner,  labor  boss,  economic  royalist. 

In  interdependence  is  the  new  dimension 
of  International  security,  it  Is  even  more  so 
a  fact  and  requirement  of  domestic  strength. 

Today  there  are  those  who  take  for  granted 
our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world — Just  as 
some  take  for  granted  our  democratic  Amer- 
ican heritage.  But  I  ask  you  to  consider 
that  role. 

The  mantle  of  leadership  is  not  a  cloak  of 
comfort,  but  rather  the  robe  of  responsibility. 

Leadership  does  not  permit  a  person  or  a 
nation  license  or  luxury. 

Leadership  Imposes  responsibility  and  af- 
fords few  privileges. 

Today,  to  deserve  and  Insure  that  leader- 
ship, we  must  build  a  nation  of  men  and 
women  able  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  those  who 
came  before  us  and  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  yet-unborn  generation  to  follow  us. 

Today  the  world  asks:  What  Is  the  nature 
of  today's  American? — this  American  being 
tested  as  never  before. 

I  see  today's  American  as  the  same  restless, 
adventurous,  citizen  as  his  forebears. 

I  see  this  fellow  American  as  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  rich  Nation  and  yet  a  person 
of  conscience,  with  a  deep  concern  for  the 
fate  of  his  fellowman. 

I  see  him  as  one  who  has  defeated  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom,  yet  extends  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  to  build  a  new 
and  better  world  community. 

I  see  today's  American  surrounded  by  ma- 
terialism, yet  questioning  its  value.  Impa- 
tient with  things  as  they  are,  but  not  im- 
petuous In  remedy  or  judgment.  Generous 
but  not  patronizing.  Motivated  by  ideal,  but 
satisfied  only  with  accomplishment.  Strong, 
but  not  belligerent.  Willing  to  debate,  but 
able  to  decide. 

And  the  American  of  this  generation  be- 
lieves that  the  world  need  not  destroy  Itself 
by  war.  He  knows  that  tiie  pursuit  of  peace 
Is  an  act  of  courage  and  that  resisting  aggres- 
sion is  the  duty  of  free  men. 

Perhaps  the  qualities  I  see  in  today's 
American  are  those  I  wish  to  see.  For  the.se 
are  the  qualities  that  must  strengthen  our 
people  In  a  time  of  trouble  and  danger. 

But  I  believe  my  thinking  Is  not  wishful. 
For  today  in  America  we  are  increasingly 
agreed  upon  common  goals,  in  our  States, 
in  our  cities,  In  our  country. 


Today  In  our  society  we  Increasingly 
recognize  that  what  we  do  today  will  make 
tomorrow. 

Together,  as  Americans,  we  are  forging  a 
society  of  strength  and  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity. And,  despite  those  who  would  turn 
us  in  other  directions,  we  must  move  ahead 
in  our  determination. 

That  all  Americans  will  have  an  education 
which  can  give  them  opportunity  to  lift 
themselves. 

That  all  Americans  will  have  an  equal 
right  to  vote. 

That  older  Americans  will  have  adequate 
medical  care. 

That  we  can  make  our  cities  better  places 
In  which  to  live  and  work  In  safety  and 
health. 

That  we  should  preserve  this  Nation's 
beauty,  history  and  natural  resources. 

That  we  must  give  the  aging,  poor  and  by- 
passed hope  for  life  and  work. 

That  we  should  open  our  doors  again  to 
immigrants  who  can  enrich  and  lend  new 
vitality  to  our  national  life. 

That  we  should  help  others  too  In  less- 
fortunate  places  to  find  a  better  life. 

That  we  shall  defend  our  Nation,  and 
those  who  seek  freedom,  against  attack. 

That  we  shall  not  drop  the  torch  of  In- 
ternational leadership. 

We  will  need  patience,  perseverance.  In- 
ner strength  to  meet  the  forces  moving 
through  the  world,  to  preserve  the  peace 
above  all,  in  the  words  of  our  President, 
'to  press  forward,  not  for  our  gain  and  our 
greatness  alone,  but  rather  for  the  gain  and 
the  good  of  all  mankind." 

I  believe  we  Americans  will  prove  equal 
to  the  hard  tasks  ahead. 

We  shall  pursue,  with  resolution,  the  res- 
toration of  peace  in  southeast  Asia.  We  shall 
prove  to  the  aggressors  that  the  cost  of  ag- 
gression comes  too  high  and  that  they  must 
leave  their  neighbors  alone.  We  shall  once 
again  demonstrate  by  unequivocal  action 
and  deed  that  force  of  arms  will  not  drive 
freedom  from  the  field. 

And,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  ag- 
gression succeeds  in  one  part  of  this  world, 
it  will  quickly  follow  elsewhere.  If  we  fall 
to  stand  today,  we  shall  have  to  stand  to- 
morrow. 

We  shall  uphold  freedom's  cause  wherever 
that  cause  is  threatened — In  another  corner 
of  the  world  or  even  in  a  darkened  corner  of 
our  own  country. 

I  believe  that  Americans  will  not  only  em- 
brace, but  lead,  the  real  revolution  of  our 
times — the  revolution  which  took  fiame  from 
oiu"  own  in  America — the  revolution  toward 
opportunity,  human  dignity,  self-determina- 
tion and  self-respect  for  each  child  entering 
life. 

We  are  the  progenitors  of  this  world  revolu- 
tion of  emancipation  and  liberty.  It  is  our 
obligation.  In  our  strength  and  wealth,  to 
give  it  continued  life. 

We  are  the  defenders  and  the  advocates  of 
that  immortal  and  continuing  commitment 
to  all  mankind : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are 
instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
We  cannot  stand  aside  and  let  totalltarians 
seize  and  distort  to  their  own  diabolical  pur- 
pose the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  needy, 
the  poor,  the  weak. 

We  can  and  we  will  make  the  promise  of 
America  come  true:  One  nation,  under  God, 
indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
We  must,  with  strong  and  active  faith, 
move  forward.  If  we  do.  I  believe  that.  In 
the  end,  history  will  say  that  this  was  a  time 
when  man's  free  spirit  came  under  mortal 
threat,  and  man  prevailed. 


ACTION  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT— AD- 
DRESS BY  DAVID  E.  PRICE,  M.D.. 
DEPUTY  SURGEON  GENERAL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for 
many  years  been  convinced  that  govern- 
mental action  as  well  as  private  and  civic 
action  in  the  area  of  population  control 
was  required  if  we  are  to  leave  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  a  country,  and 
indeed  a  globe,  which  they  can  inhabit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech 
entitled  "Action  on  the  Home  Front,"  de- 
livered by  David  E.  Price,  Deputy  Sur- 
geon General,  presented  to  the  Sym- 
posium of  Population  Growth  and  Birth 
Control  at  Boston  University  on  April  23, 
1965,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point'  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Action  on  the  Home  Front 

(By  David  E.  Price,  M.D.,  Deputy  Surgeon 
General,  Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare,   pre- 
sented  to   the   Symposium   of  Population 
Growth  and  Birth  Control,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  23,  1965) 
I   welcome   the   opportunity   provided   by 
this  Symposium  on  Population  Growth  and 
Birth  Control  to  discuss  the  domestic  activi- 
ties of  Government  in  this  field. 

Tracing  the  events  that  lead  to  Federal 
action  back  to  their  early  beginnings — or, 
more  exactly,  attempting  to  trace  them — is 
almost  certainly  a  futile,  but  nevertheless  a 
fascinating,  exercise.  Somewhere,  sometime, 
of  course,  one  first  person  has  to  have  rec- 
ognized an  existing  or  impending  problem 
and  to  have  suggested,  in  broad  terms  at 
least,  the  remedy  that  eventually  will  be 
adopted.  Typically,  he  will  find  few  follow- 
ers and  a  notable  lag  phase  occurs. 

But  if  the  problem  is  real  and  the  remedy 
a  sound  one  in  the  context  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  times,  it  is  bound  to  occur  to  others 
in  due  course.  The  discussion  widens — 
gradually  at  first,  and  then  rapidly — and  in 
the  process  two  purposes  are  served.  Defini- 
tions of  the  problem  and  of  methods  for 
dealing  with  It  are  refined  and  updated,  and 
the  public  is  informed  of  the  Issues. 

Since  we  are  a  democracy,  and  since  the 
powers  of  our  Government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  follows  that 
considerable  public  discussion  and  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  action,  and  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  action,  must  occur  before 
a  governmental  program  can  be  effective. 
Unless  there  is  something  approaching  a 
consensus  before  a  program  is  initiated,  and 
unless  a  consensus  is  maintained  thereafter, 
that  program  is  not  likely  to  have  a  long 
life.  As  an  example,  I  give  you  prohibition. 
Population  problems  have  usually  been 
seen  from  two  separate  viewpoints.  One  sees 
the  problem  of  total  population  In  relation  to 
natural  resources  and  the  state  of  technol- 
ogy— an  economic  viewpoint.  The  other 
considers  the  problems  of  Individuals,  wheth- 
er the  total  population  is  expanding  or  not — 
I'll  call  it  a  humanitarian  approach.  It  has 
taken  some  time  for  these  separate  schools 
to  make  common  cause. 

The  economic  viewpoint,  the  recognition  of 
the  problems  to  be  created  by  limited  nat- 
ural resources  in  relation  to  an  expanding 
papulation,  is  usually  traced  back  to 
Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  although  (and  here 
I  take  Lord  Keynes  as  my  authority)  the 
principal  point  had  been  largely  made  by 
several  earlier  18th  century  writers,  but 
without  creating  any  particular  stir.  It  was 
not  an  argument  to  Impress  this  country  dur- 
ing the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  espe- 
cially since  It  appeared  to  have  been  refuted. 


for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the  industrial 
revolution. 

Our  natural  resources  seemed  Inexhausti- 
ble. American  communities  competed  with 
each  other  for  population  and  boasted  of 
their  successes.  Rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion was  considered  to  be  synonymous  with 
prosperity.  And  of  course  it  was,  at  least  for 
some. 

Since  then,  but  for  the  most  part  only 
in  very  recent  years,  we  have  had  some  sober, 
second  thoughts. 

Until  fairly  recently,  any  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  assistance  in  family  plan- 
ning in  this  country  has  been  largely  mo- 
tivated by  concern  for  individuals  rather 
than  by  broad  economic  considerations.  A 
point  frequently  overlooked  Is  that  such 
assistance  has  not  been  concerned  only  with 
methods  for  preventing  conception.  It  has 
also  helped  In  methods  for  promoting  con- 
ception and  in  preventing  miscarriages  for 
women  who  want  but  have  not  been  able  to 
bear  children.  It  has  assisted  arranging  for 
the  adoption  of  children. 

The  more  usual  service,  of  course.  Is  help- 
ing people  to  prevent  conception  so  that 
their  children  may  be  spaced,  and  the  tragedy 
of  unwanted  children,  of  children  who  can- 
not be  cared  for  adequately,  will  be  avoided. 
At  stake  here  are  the  well-being,  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health,  of  the  parents  and 
of  all  the  children  of  the  family,  wanted  and 
unwanted  alike.  These  services  have  been 
given  entirely  by  voluntary  groups  and  pri- 
vate physicians.  Until  very  recently,  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  Involved.  Indeed, 
the  legality  of  such  activity,  even  by  private 
practitioners,  has  been  at  least  questionable 
in  some  jurisdictions. 

Reaching  a  consensus  to  permit  a  reversal 
of  public  policy  is  usually  a  difficult  and 
tortuous  road,  and  this  one  has  been  no 
exception. 

In  1941,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  the  Act- 
ing Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  wrote,  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  coopyerate  with  the  health 
departments  of  the  various  States  In  the  pro- 
grams that  they  decide  are  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  the  health  of  the  people  whom  they  serve. 
Should  a  State  department  of  health  decide 
on  Its  own  Initiative  to  undertake  a  child 
spacing  program  In  accordance  with  the 
health  laws  of  the  State,  the  Public  Health 
Service  would  give  the  proposal  ^he  same 
consideration  as  wotild  be  given  to  any 
other  proposal  in  connection  with  the  health 
program  of  the  State." 

The  record  does  not  show  any  takers,  but 
the  point  had  been  made. 

The  rapidly  growing  birth  rate  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  II  stimulated  discussions  In 
Government  and  in  professional  and  vol- 
untary organizations  of  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment action,  but  support  was  not  ob- 
tained. The  discussions  had  not  yet  reached 
a  wide  enough  audience,  so  that  there  was  no 
real  national  understanding  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  In  1959,  President 
Eisenhower  said,  "I  cannot  Imagine  anything 
more  emphatically  a  subject  that  is  not  a 
proper  political  or  governmental  activ- 
ity *  *  *  this  government  will  not  •  •  • 
as  long  as  I  am  here,  have  a  positive  politi- 
cal doctrine  In  its  program  that  has  to  do 
with  this  problem  of  birth  control.  That's 
not  our  business." 

This  remained  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  until  1961,  when  President 
Kennedy,  in  a  special  message  oh  foreign  aid, 
said,  "The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  stag- 
gering. In  Latin  America,  for  example, 
population  growth  is  already  threatening  to 
outpace  economic  growth.  And  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent,  living  standards  are 
actually  declining  •  ♦  •  and  the  problems 
are  no  less  serious  or  demanding  in  other 
developing  parts  of  the  world." 

When  in  July  1962  Mr.  Celebrezze  became 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
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he  directed  that  a  somewhat  outdated  com- 
pilation previously  made  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  of  the  status  of  research 
on  human  reproduction  with  special  refer- 
ence to  birth  control  be  brought  up  to  date 
and  published.  This  was  accomplished  in 
December  1962  and  the  report  became  the 
zero  milestone  in  assessing  the  total  research 
effort  in  this  field. 

Then,  in  January  of  this  year,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address,  President  Johnson 
made  his  often  quoted  statement,  "I  will  seek 
new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal 
with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and 
the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources." 

What  are  we  doing,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done? 

Clearly,  the  most  urgent  task  is  to  put  to 
use  fully  the  knowledge  we  already  have.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  step  up  our  research 
efforts,  both  biomedical  and  sociological. 
The  third  job,  the  one  on  which  the  other 
two  depend  for  their  success,  is  the  training 
of  people  to  work  in  this  field. 

There  are  three  sources  of  Federal  funds 
available  to  States  and  localities  which  wish 
to  establish  family  planning  services  and  put 
our  knowledge  to  work.  One  source  is  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration, which  administers  a  grants-in-aid 
program  for  projects  which  give  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  to  disadvantaged  mothers 
and  children.  These  grants,  along  with 
State  and  local  funds,  are  the  principal  source 
of  support  for  the  family  planning  services 
included  in  maternal  health  programs  ad- 
ministered by  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments. While  many  States  have  been  pro- 
viding such  services  on  a  limited  scale  for  a 
number  of  years,  family  planning  services  re- 
ceived a  major  impetus  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Men- 
tal Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of 
1963.  One  section  of  this  statute  provides  a 
new  authorization  for  project  grants  for 
comprehensive  maternity  and  infant  care 
programs  for  women  in  low-income  families 
who  have  conditions  which  are  hazardous  to 
themselves  and  to  their  infants.  Family 
planning  has  been  included  in  all  projects 
that  have  been  approved  so  far  under  this 
authorization. 

A  second  source  of  Federal  funds  are  the 
general  health  grants-in-aid  to  States  admin- 
istered by  the  Public  Health  Service,  Deter- 
mination of  the  kinds  of  activities  a  State 
Includes  as  a  part  of  its  public  health  pro- 
gram is  a  prerogative  of  each  State.  If  a 
State  determines  that  the  provision  of  fam- 
ily planning  information  or  services  is  an  ac- 
tivity to  be  undertaken  as  part  of  Its  public 
health  program.  It  may  do  so  and,  upon 
request,  could  use  general  health  grant  funds 
to  assist  In  financing  such  activities.  The  ad- 
vantage of  services  under  this  program  would 
be  that  they  would  be  open  to  all  people 
rather  than  only  to  p>eople  who  qualify  on 
the  basis  of  need  for  other  services,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  family  planning  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  support. 

The  third  source  of  Federal  funds  Is  the 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  ad- 
ministers the  antipoverty  program.  In  its 
community  action  programs,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  approve  family 
planning  services  if  the  community  wishes  to 
undertake  that  activity.  This  program  Is 
just  getting  underway,  so  there  Is  no  way  yet 
to  know  how  many  communities  will  place 
an  emphasis  on  family  planning. 

Of  course,  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  authority  to  force  States  or  lo- 
calities to  give  family  planning  services,  but 
the  growth  of  interest  in  such  services  has 
been  encouraging.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
It  Is  now  gaining  momentum. 

In  1963  the  Association  of  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial Health  Officers  recommended  'that 
its  members  recognize  the  Importance  of 
family  planning  and  that  States  desiring  to 


do  so  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  In 

program  de\-elopment." 

Surveys,  conducted  in  1963  and  1964,  in- 
dicated that  the  number  of  States  (Including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico) 
in  which  family  planning  services  were  avail- 
able in  at  least  some  local  governmental  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  clinics  had  Increased 
from  12  in  1963  to  20  in  1964.  The  Children's 
Bureau  reports  that  this  has  since  increased 
to  25.  The  number  of  State  health  depart- 
ments that  had,  either  in  addition  or  instead, 
a  specific  policy  of  referring  women  in  need 
of  family  planning  service  to  a  nongovern- 
mental source  of  those  services  increased 
from  16  in  1963  to  23  in  1964. 

For  research,  both  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Children's  Bureau  provide  funds 
under  programs  substantially  expanded  on 
the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Celebrezze. 
The  Children's  Bureau  Is  especially  inter- 
ested In  supporting  studies  that  will  evalu- 
ate the  various  methods  of  family  planning 
with  particular  reference  to  different  socio- 
economic groups.  Several  such  studies  are 
now  underway. 

The  Public  Health  Service  supports  medi- 
cal research  and  research  training  principally 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  research  Includes  clinical,  biomedical, 
and  behavioral  studies.  At  present  popula- 
tion research  is  centered  within  the  much 
larger  program  in  reproductive  biology  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  which  is  one  of  the  nine 
Institutes.  In  addition,  some  of  the  other 
Institutes  such  as  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  also  support  projects  in  this  field. 

Research  in  reproductive  biology  Includes 
biological  and  behavioral  studies  in  humans 
and  experimental  animals  which  will  lead  to 
our  better  vmderstanding  of  the  multitude  of 
factors  involved  in  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  healthy,  new  individuals.  The  re- 
productive biological  program  within  the 
NICHHD  currently  supports  224  research 
grants  and  64  training  grants  and  fellow- 
ships.    The  total  budget  is  over  $7  million. 

It  Is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  research 
which  is  specifically  devoted  to  fertility  con- 
trol since  so  much  research  in  reproduction 
has  the  potential  of  eventually  providing 
useful  knowledge.  At  present  the  NICHHD 
provides  about  $500,000  a  year  in  the  sup- 
port of  research  determined  to  be  directly 
related  to  population  problems.  This  Is  ad- 
mittedly a  small  amount  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Federal  Government  Is  sup- 
porting such  Important  work.  The  Public 
Health  Service  actively  encourages  the  use 
of  these  resources  for  the  support  of  sound 
scientific  research  projects  which  deal  with 
this  important  human  problem. 

In  addition,  through  training  programs 
and  fellowships  within  universities  and  at 
NIH  itself,  the  Public  Health  Service  is  help- 
ing to  increase  the  number  of  research  sci- 
entists competent  to  work  in  this  field. 
Training  people  for  work  on  population  prob- 
lems Is  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
Important  job  we  have. 

Through  its  training  programs,  fellow- 
ships, research  associate  programs,  develop- 
ment awards,  and  by  enlarging  Its  own  staff, 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  Is  helping  to  Increase 
scientific  competence  In  reproductive  biology, 
including  behavioral  and  sociological  aspects. 
Training  activities  in  the  endocrinology  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases,  in  the  cancer  detec- 
tion programs  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, and  the  behavioral  studies  programs 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
also  contain  elements  germane  to  this  field. 

Another  unit  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Division  of  Community  Health  Services, 
Is  supporting  projects  to  provide  students  in 
a  school  of  public  health  with  a  kno-vledge 
of  the  biological  and  social  factors  related 


to  variations  on  the  health  and  growth  of 
populations  and  to  provide  special  training 
to  a  group  of  physicians,  health  educators, 
and  nurses  to  prepare  them  to  serve  as  ad- 
ministrators of,  or  consultants  to,  family 
planning  programs. 

The  Children's  Bureau  also  provides  grants 
to  universities  for  graduate  training  in  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  In  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  schools  of  nursing,  schools  of  so- 
cial work,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  an- 
other unit  of  our  department,  is  responsible 
for  evaluating  safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs 
Including  the  oral  contraceptive  pills.  This 
Is  done  through  monitoring  the  use  of  the 
drug  during  its  investigational  phase  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  product  before  it  ap- 
pears on  the  market  for  use  by  the  physician 
In  his  dally  practice. 

These  actions  by  Government  are  being 
substantially  reinforced  by  actions  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  formed  a  committee  on  hu- 
man reproduction  that  is  hard  at  work  com- 
piling a  handbook  for  physicians  to  help 
assure  the  widest  availability  of  up-to-date 
knowledge  and  skilled  professional  services. 
This  is  one  step  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  "that  the  pre- 
scription of  child-spacing  measures  should 
be  made  available  to  all  patients  who  require 
them,  consistent  with  their  creed  and  mores, 
whether  they  obtain  their  medical  care 
through  private  physicians  or  tax-  or  com- 
munity-supported health  services." 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  job  is  threefold:  To 
continue  to  help  States  and  localities  make 
family  planning  available  based  on  existing 
knowledge:  to  speed  xip  research  in  all 
aspects  of  human  reproduction  and  popula- 
tion dynamics  so  that  knowledge  may  be 
Improved:  and  to  Increase  greatly  our  train- 
ing of  personnel  so  that  the  inevitably  heavy 
demand  for  their  services  may  be  met. 

The  career  opportunities  In  this  field  are 
great.  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  become 
permanently  Involved  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
extraordinarily  interesting  pioneering  work. 
The  problems  are  not  all  solved  and  exciting 
developments  He  ahead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
speech  is  an  excellent  summary  of  what 
is  being  done  by  various  agencies  and 
departments  in  connection  with  the  vital 
problem  of  population  growth. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  more  than  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"WHILE  GUNS  ROAR  A  QUIET  LAW 
REVOLUTION  FOR  PEACE"— AD- 
DRESS BY  CHARLES  S.  RHYNE  BE- 
FORE AMERICAN  TRIAL  LAWYERS 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  we  have  the  duty  of  mounting  a 
counter  pe&ce  offensive,  an  offensive 
which  will  persuade  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  world  that 
while  the  United  States  is  committed,  for 
reasons  which  seem  appropriate  to  our 
President,  and  indeed  to  our  country,  to 
military  operations  both  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  in  South  Vietnam,  nev- 
ertheless the  main  thrust  of  our  coun- 
try's policy  and  oui-  State  I>epartment's 
foreign  policy  is  in  the  order  of  peace, 
to  seek  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


Tiiere  has  come  to  my  attention  an  ex- 
traordinarily fine  address,  entitled  "While 
Guns  Roar  a  Quiet  Revolution  for  Peace," 
delivered  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  now  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law,  before  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  Convention  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  July  27, 1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  those  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
While  Guns  Roar,  a  Quiet  Law  Revolution 

FOR  Peace 
'Address   by    Charles   S.    Rhyne,   chairman, 
Washington  World  Conference  on   World 
Peace  Through  Law,  past  president,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  before  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  Convention,  Fon- 
tainebleau  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.) 
While  the  headlines,  newscasts,  columnists 
and  pundits  concentrate  on  futilities,  frus- 
trations, and  uncertainties  of  Vietnam,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  other  places  where  guns  are 
blazing  and  men  are  dying,  a  quiet  and,  as 
yet.  largely  unrecognized  revolution  is  gath- 
ering momentum  worldwide.     It  Is  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  field  of  law  designed  to  make 
law  strong  enough  to  replace   force  as  the 
major  method  of  dispute  resolution  between 
nations.    That    revolution    Is    growing     In 
strength   to   the   point   where   the   headline 
writers,  newscasters,  and  others,  must  soon 
awaken  to  its  existence  and  Its  significance. 
While  President  Johnson  has  spend  about 
as  much  time  with  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  as 
with  Secretary   McNamara  last   weekend,   I 
hardly  expect  the  President  to  announce  now 
a  plan  for  a  massive  law  buildup  as  a  re- 
placement for  a  massive  arms  buildup  for 
Vietnam.    But  I  am  here  to  testify  that  Mr. 
Justice   Goldberg's   appointment   and   other 
evidence  proves  that  the  arms  race  slowly 
but  surely  will,  in  time,  be  replaced  by  the 
law   race   which   is   being   mobilized   world- 
wide.    I   come  to  seek  your  support  for   a 
winning  effort  for  law. 

You  and  I  are  trial  lawyers.  We  accept 
only  those  facts  which  are  backed  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  I  now  present  my  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  new  status  of  law  In  the 
world  community  as  support  for  my  plea  for 
your  help. 

The  need  for  new  and  stronger  law  rules, 
and  new  and  stronger  courts  and  legal  In- 
stitutions, stands  at  the  heart  of  the  world's 
need  for  sUbility  and  order.  That  the  time 
is  ripe  for  great  progress  toward  this  goal 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  ever-accelerating  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  leaders  of  nations 
and  the  burgeoning  efforts  of  leaders  of  the 
1  million  members  of  the  legal  profession  In 
120  nations.  The  law  and  those  of  us  who 
breathe  life  Into  the  law  must  share  the 
advances,  passions,  and  the  needs  of  our 
time.  Tlie  education  explosion,  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  wonders  of  our  day,  the 
nearly  instant  world  communications,  the 
dread  of  atomic  annihilation,  the  rising  ex- 
pectations of  some  peoples,  the  interdepend- 
ence of  all  peoples,  and  related  factors,  have 
combined  to  forward  this  growth  of  Interest 
in  and  hope  for  the  rule  of  law.  Gone  Is 
the  Idea  that  war  Is  synonjmious  with  rela- 
tions among  nations.  The  atomic  bomb  did 
this.  There  is  a  detectable  surge  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  law  as  a  replacement  for  war 
and  our  task  as  lawyers  must  be  to  feed  and 
give  substance  to  that  surge. 

President  Johnson  appears  to  be  placing 
world  order  under  the  rule  of  law  at  the  top 
of  his  political  masthead.  Soon  the  great 
pundits  will  wake  up  and  solemnly  so  pro- 
claim this  as  fact  and  perhaps  even  hall  It 


as  a  dramatic  shift  from  reliance  upon  force 
to  reliance  upon  law.  Frankly,  we  must 
maintain  our  power  as  a  shield  while  we 
build  this  new  world  of  law  but  the  build- 
ing Is  underway  In  earnest.  The  program  to 
do  this  challenges  and  defies  the  imagination 
as  It  has  not  been  even  blueprinted  before. 
Unlike  the  day  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Naf>oleon  no  nation's  leader  can  today  win 
eternal  fame  through  war  leadership.  The 
road  to  glory  is  the  highway  marked  "world 
peace"  and  the  law  is  the  only  proven  pave- 
ment yet  developed  by  the  mind  of  man. 
And  leaders  of  nations  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize this.  President  Johnson's  perform- 
ance to  date  convinces  me  that  he  could  be 
the  one  to  lead  this  seemingly  impossible 
effort. 

With  the  President  leading  the  govern- 
mental effort,  our  great  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Earl  Warren,  doing  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  leadership,  the  new  role 
of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  and  the  vast  pri- 
vate initiative  I  shall  speak  of.  it  Is  my  belief 
that  for  the  first  time  In  history  this  goal  of 
a  world  ruled  by  law  Is  within  reach.  Our 
response  to  this  great  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity must  be  creative,  quick,  and  adequate. 
Let  me  begin  the  presentation  of  my  evi- 
dence. I  could  quote  statements  by  Gro- 
tius  nearly  400  years  ago  and  statements 
urging  a  rule  of  law  for  the  world  commu- 
nity by  Presidents  from  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
John  P.  Kennedy's  dramatic  Inaugural  plea 
for  "a  new  world  of  law  where  the  strong  are 
just,  and  the  weak  sectire,  and  the  peace  pre- 
served forever."  I  could  also  quote  the 
many  statements  by  President  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  and  others  in  support 
of  a  world  ruled  by  law.  But  I  choose  to  be- 
gin my  evidence  with  President  Johnson's 
statement  1  week  ago  in  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  to 
succeed  Adlal  Stevenson  as  our  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador that: 

"At  different  periods,  over  the  past  20 
years,  we  have  had  varying  concerns  In  our 
constant  and  continuing  efforts  for  world 
peace.  But  always — and  never  more  than 
now — we  strive  for  a  world  where  all  men 
may  live  In  peace  with  the  hope  of  justice 
under  the  rule  of  law  over  the  conduct  of 
nations. 

"Committed  as  we  are  to  this  principle  and 
this  purpose,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  ask 
a  member  of  our  highest  court  to  relinquish 
that  office  to  speak  for  America  before  the 
nations  of  the  world." 

In  accepting,  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  said: 
"Throughout  my  life  I  have  been  deeply 
conamitted  to  the  rule  of  law.     The  law  gives 
form  and  substance  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  to  mankind's  sacred  stir  for  justice. 

"It  now  comes  that  the  President  has  asked 
me  to  join  In  the  greatest  adventure  of  man's 
history — the  effort  to  bring  the  rule  of  law 
to  govern  the  relations  between  sovereign 
states." 

My  call  to  you — In  fact  to  all  lawyers  and 
all  judges — Is  that  we  join  Justice  Goldberg 
In  this  "greatest  adventure  of  man's  his- 
tory." This  great  adventure  Is  primarily  a 
lawyer's  job.  Either  we  do  the  major  work 
or  It  will  not  be  done  at  all.  It  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  job  for  engineers,  scientists,  or  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  even  though  law  Is  crys- 
tallized public  opinion  and  we  need  public 
support.  This  is  a  public  service  the  legal 
profession  must  perform.  Divorce  lawyers, 
criminal  lawyers,  corporate  lawyers,  tort  law- 
yers, tax  lawyers,  every  type  of  lawyer  In 
small  towns  and  big  cities  all  over  the  world 
from  Argentina  to  Yemen  are  now  engaged  In 
this  joint  enterprise.  All  are  acting  In  their 
private  capacity.  All  working  without  pay. 
AH  contributing  their  experience,  talent,  and 
money.  We  are  soldiers  In  the  battle  for 
world  peace  and  our  client  Is  htimanklnd. 
We  must  substitute  court  dockets  for  death- 
dealing  rockets,  briefs  for  bombs,  words  for 


warheads,    and   court   decisions   for    bloody 
devastation  of  the  battlefield. 

But  let  me  return  to  July  8,  1965,  when 
President  Johnson  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg,  President  F.  Lewis  Powell. 
Jr.,  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Presi- 
dent-elect Edward  W.  Kuhn  of  the  ABA.  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  and 
other  law  leaders  proclaimed  the  first  World 
Law  Day  ever  to  be  held  saying : 

"The  foundation  for  the  peace  of  mankind 
within  and  among  nations  is  a  system  of  law 
and  legal  institutions.  •  •  •  We  seek  to  as- 
sure substance  for  the  dream  of  a  world  that 
Is  ruled  by  law  •  •  •  this  year.  In  September, 
the  leaders  of  the  law  of  many  nations  will 
assemble  here  in  Washington  •  •  •  they  will 
confer  on  this  most  vital  and  most  basic  sub- 
ject of  strengthening  the  hope  for  world 
peace  by  strengthening  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations  of  the  world.  And  so  to  honor  this 
significant  occasion,  I  am  today  proclaiming 
September  13,  1965,  as  World  Law  Day." 

President  Johnson  is  right  in  his  assess- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  great  World 
Law  Conference  that  Is  to  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  this  September  12-18,  1965.  It 
will  be  a  truly  unique  peace  gathering  and 
a  major  milestone  along  the  ever  more  dis- 
cernible road  to  a  world  ruled  by  law.  Two 
thousand  leading  judges,  lawyers  and  law 
professors  from  over  100  nations  wUl  sit  down 
together  to  consider  and  adopt  a  program  of 
research,  education  and  cooperation  designed 
to  give  Increased  momentum  to  the  growing 
Initiative  to  make  law  and  courts  a  major 
factor  In  world  affairs.  The  greatest  men  of 
the  law  from  all  over  the  World  will  take  part. 
Concrete  steps  will  be  considered  and  adopted 
to  translate  man's  age-old  Ideal  of  a  world 
ruled  by  law  from  dream  Into  reality.  A 
world  law  code,  a  world  court  system,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  law  rules  and  legal  In- 
stitutions are  being  formulated.  They  will 
not  be  presented  as  a  finished  product  at  the 
conference  for  it  will  take  years  of  concen- 
trated effort  to  accomplish  this.  But  my 
story  is  that  this  work  Is  in  fact  underway 
and  the  Washington  conference  will  give  Im- 
petus to  these  essential  tasks. 

All  nations  have  a  law  system  and  a  court 
system— be  it  weak  or  strong,  usual  or  un- 
usual by  our  standards,  decreed  by  one  man 
or  adopted  by  a  democratically  elected  legis- 
lature. Law  Is  the  foundation  of  society  and 
civilization.  History  teaches  that  In  nation 
after  nation  law  has  replaced  force  as  the 
controlling  factor  among  each  nation's  peo- 
ples. A  handy  example  Is  shown  dally  on 
TV  where  "the  law"  replaces  the  six-gun  In 
western  movies.  A  program  whereby  the  law 
replaces  atomic  bombs  Is  a  must  if  nuclear 
holocaust  Is  to  be  prevented.  That  the  task 
Is  difficult  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  a 
generation  that  has  split  the  atom,  put  a 
man  into  space  and  will  soon  put  a  man  on 
Mars  and  the  Moon. 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  speak- 
ing all  languages,  belonging  to  all  creeds  or 
none,  living  under  all  political  systems,  those 
attending  the  Washington  world  conference 
will  be  the  greatest  International  assemblage 
of  high  court  judges,  practicing  lawyeii. 
Government  lawyers  and  teachers  of  law  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

Headed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  World  Court  (International  Court  of 
Justice),  Sir  Percy  Spender,  the  array  of 
legal  talent  thus  generated  has  never  been 
exceeded.  Because  of  the  prestige,  learning 
and  capacity  of  the  participants,  the  actions 
of  the  Conference  should  make  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  ever-accelerating  program  for 
world  peace  through  law. 

The  Conference  Is  private  and  financed 
from  private  soxirces  such  as  foundations  and 
corporations,  but  chiefly  by  law  firms  and  In- 
dividual lawyers.  These  contributions  now 
add  up  to  more  than  $400,000.  In  amount 
they  range  from  $5  to  over  $1,000  and  more 
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are  being  received  daily  from  all  over  the 
world  as  contributions  from  lawyers  In  any 
amount  are  most  welcome.  The  more  money 
we  have  the  better  Job  we  can  do.  If  you 
are  wondering  whether  I  am  asking  you  for 
money,  I  am. 

These  Conference  documents  demonstrate 
that  the  8-year-old  research  program  de- 
signed to  collect  the  basic  information  need- 
ed for  the  work  program  to  strengthen  the 
world's  law  and  Judicial  Institutions  has  been 
largely  successful.  Concrete  facts  and  re- 
sults are  thus  available  to  undergird  this 
program  and  to  assure  its  future  progress. 
The  facts  contained  in  these  documents  also 
record  the  ever-growing  worldwide  dialog 
on  Improvements  and  reforms  in  the  field  of 
law.  From  the  report  on  newly  developing 
Afghanistan  and  its  new  constitution  to 
England's  current  drive  to  update  its  ancient 
criminal  law  and  our  own  dramatic  advances 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  individual 
liberties.  In  fact,  In  many  nations  including 
Russia  the  major  reform  in  law  is  more  pro- 
tection and  rights  for  the  individual.  And 
the  major  reform  in  international  law  is  the 
new  trend  toward  providing  protections  and 
liberties  for  the  individual  imder  the  new 
world  law  rules  and  in  the  new  International 
courts  and  legal  institutions  now  coming  into 
being.  For  centuries  International  law  and 
coiorts  related  to  and  were  largely  confined 
to  nations  and  the  new  trend  is  most  mean- 
ingful in  its  obvious  importance.  This  new 
status  under  world  law  for  the  individual 
accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the  new 
and  growing  interest  and  support  which  are 
making  international  law  a  major  factor  in 
world  affairs. 

The  Conference  documents  to  the  non- 
lawyer  are  a  fascinating  panorama  of  a  little 
known  part  of  civilization  for  today,  as  in 
the  past,  law  and  courts  remain  mysterious 
to  most  of  the  world's  nonlawyers.  These 
studies  further  prove  that  everywhere  law  is 
taken  for  granted  like  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
the  water  we  drink,  and  that  it  is  a  new  idea 
to  consider  that  law  can  indeed  grow  and  be 
expanded  through  concentrated  research  as 
did  science  in  splitting  the  atom  and  con- 
quering space.  Science  has  proved  that 
growth  progress  flows  directly  from  the  con- 
centration of  sufficient  manpower,  brain- 
power, and  money.  And  public  support  for 
a  research  and  development  program  in  law, 
similar  to  that  of  the  past  20  years  in  science, 
is  a  major  part  of  the  picture  before  the 
legal  profession  at  this  great  World  Con- 
ference. These  Conference  law  studies  prove 
that  Just  as  the  world's  peoples  slowly 
awakened  to  the  benefits  to  them  from  ex- 
panded scientific  development  and  then 
wholeheartedly  backed  that  expansion,  so 
too  are  the  world's  peoples  slowly  but  surely 
awakening  to  the  promise  and  potential  of 
a  peaceful  world  ruled  by  law. 

The  collection  of  information  in  the  Con- 
ference documents  is  not  only  more  com- 
prehensive in  scope  but  it  is  also  unique. 
No  such  overall  compilation  on  the  law  and 
courts  in  the  world — both  nationally  and 
internationally — has  ever  been  done  before 
as  the  basis  of  work  by  such  an  interna- 
tional law  Conference.  In  past  Conferences 
there  has  been  a  separation  of  national  and 
international  law  without  full  realization  of 
the  fact  that  a  strong  international  law  sys- 
tem must  be  based  upon  strong  national  law 
systems  and  that  the  two  go  hand  In  hand. 
ITiis  law  Conference  will  thus  have  the  best 
broad  overview  of  the  world's  law  and  courts 
ever  put  together  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
their  effort.  And  because  they  will  have  the 
whole  picture  they  will  be  able  to  work  better 
on  its  weaknesses  and  gaps.  Further,  the 
volume  entitled  "Law  and  Judicial  Systems 
of  the  World — Lawyer  and  Law  School 
Directory  "  will  also  serve  as  a  fund  of  Infor- 
mation whereby  the  delegates  may  know 
what  law  exists  In  other  nations,  and  how 
their  ow^n  law  systems  compare.     The  direc- 


tory will  enable  continuous  contacts  with 
each  other  for  further  Information.  This 
sharing  of  the  law  heritage  of  the  world  Is 
bound  to  help  Improve  the  law  of  all  na- 
tions as  well  as  international  law. 

That  this  new  private  initiative  is  effec- 
tive worldwide  is  shown  by  the  attention 
governments  are  giving  to  it.  As  in  the  case 
of  President  Johnson,  heads  of  State,  Gov- 
ernors, and  mayors  all  over  the  world  are 
proclaiming  World  Law  Day  and  encourag- 
ing their  lawyers  and  Judges  to  attend  the 
World  Conference.  Local  exhibits  of  law 
codes  and  other  law  Instruments  are  also 
being  planned  throughout  the  world  on 
World  Law  Day. 

This  Conference  Is  one  of  those  great  mo- 
ments In  history  when  men  of  good  will 
gather  to  advance  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
These  men  and  women  of  the  law  will  have 
no  trouble  understanding  each  other.  They 
speak  a  common  language.  The  language 
found  In  universal  principles  of  the  law. 
But  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be 
simultaneously  translated  into  French, 
Spanish  and  English.  All  books,  workpapers 
and  other  documents  will  also  be  in  these 
three  languages.  But  special  arrangements 
for  Russian,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  other 
languages  have  been  made  through  use  as 
Interpreters  of  foreign  law  students  from 
abroad  now  studying  In  the  United  States 
who  win  serve  as  aids  to  the  distinguished 
visitors. 

As  we  of  the  law  counsel  together  on 
specific  steps  to  fuflU  the  law's  historic  mis- 
sion of  assuring  peace  within  and  among 
nations,  we  will,  however,  have  more  aids 
going  for  us  than  ever  existed  before.  We 
win  have  more  Information  on  national  and 
interatlonal  law,  more  ways  of  understand- 
ing each  other,  and  more  preparation  work 
than  ever  yet  done  on  a  world  law  conference. 
The  delegates  will  have  4  basic  docu- 
ments before  them  to  assist  them  in  their 
work:  (1)  A  workbook  of  300  pages  sum- 
marizing existing  International  law  and  In- 
ternational Judicial  institutions;  (2)  a  sum- 
mary of  existing  national  law,  and  national 
Judicial  Institutions  In  103  nations  plus  a 
lawyer,  law  school,  and  Judicial  directory 
covering  Judicial  and  law  leaders  of  these  103 
nations;  (3)  a  special  workpaper  giving 
more  detail  than  is  contained  in  the  work- 
book by  one  of  the  worlds  leading  experts  on 
each  subject  to  be  covered  In  12  work  ses- 
sions; and  (4)  the  first  volume  of  a  world 
law  code  containing  the  treaties  of  most  ef- 
fectiveness on  a  worldwide  basis. 

The  subjects  to  be  covered  by  the  12  work 
sessions  are:  (1)  Increasing  use  and  useful- 
ness of  the  World  Court;  (2)  creation  and 
Jurisdiction  of  regional,  trial  and  specialized 
courts;  (3)  existing  and  proposed  Interna- 
tional arbitration  tribunals;  (4)  interna- 
tional law  in  domestic  courts;  (5)  Interna- 
tional and  satellite  communications;  (6)  law 
guarantees  for  foreign  Investments;  (7)  space 
law;  (8)  laws  affecting  human  rights;  (9) 
international  Judicial  cooperation;  (10)  dis- 
armament law;  (11)  protection  of  patents 
and  copyrights;  and  (12)  law  problems  of 
multinatlon  corporations  in  Internatonal 
trade. 

But  above  all.  these  compilations  for  the 
Conference  on  both  International  and  na- 
tional law  prove  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
growing  stronger  day  by  day  and  that  law  Is 
more  used  and  useful  day  by  day.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  Nations  itself  and  its 
specialized  agencies  have  generated  more  law 
and  more  legal  institutions  in  the  past  20 
years  than  was  created  in  all  the  past  years 
of  recorded  history.  This  contribution  to 
law  growth  alone  proves  the  U.N.'s  great 
value  but  It  Is  often  overlooked  In  the  dire 
moaning  over  the  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  dues  Impass  In  the  Assembly.  And 
this  fact  will  give  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  a 
real  foundation  for  his  law  leadership 
through  the  U.N.    The  facts  In  the  workbook 


on  the  Common  Market  also  prove  the  great 
value  of  an  international  court  for  there  It  is 
recorded  that  this  Market's  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  has  decided  over  1,000  cases  over 
the  past  few  years  between  nations  that 
formerly  used  war  as  their  ultimate  method 
of  decision.  The  Conference  documents  are 
literally  chuck-full  of  similar  facts  proving 
law's  recent  dramatic  growth  and  usefulness 
internationally. 

The  Conference  has  generated  a  number  of 
"firsts."  all  designed  to  bring  law  sources, 
traditions,  and  heritage  to  bear  on  the  work 
program  to  expand  and  create  more  law. 
more  courts,  and  more  legal  Institutions  to 
further  world  peace.  Among  these  are:  (li 
The  first  world  gathering  of  high  court  Judges 
of  nations;  (2)  the  first  World  Law  Day;  and 
(3)  the  first  World  Exhibit  of  Law  Codes 
and  Historic  Instruments  of  the  Law.  col- 
lected from  all  over  the  world  Including 
England's  Magna  Carta  (750  years  old  this 
year),  our  own  Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  similar  documents  from  many  nations. 
Current  law  codes  of  nations,  law  books  and 
United  Nations  and  other  International  law 
documents  will  also  be  exhibited  not  only  at 
the  Conference  but  in  national  and  state 
capitals,  city  halls,  courthouses,  bar  head- 
quarters, libraries  and  other  public  buildings 
all  over  the  world  In  honor  of  World  Law 
Day. 

Copies  of  the  provisional  program,  and 
brochures  In  three  languages,  on  World  Law 
Day  and  the  World  Exhibit  of  Law  Codes,  and 
Historic  Instruments  of  the  Law  have  been 
released.  There  have  been  all  kinds  of  world 
exhibits  on  everything  from  airplanes  to 
waste  disposals  for  kitchens  but  this  is  In 
fact  the  first  law  show  ever  held  on  a  world 
basis.  It  should  be  interesting  to  view  the 
law  codes  of  nations  in  their  native  lan- 
guages and  thrilling  to  see  the  great  historic 
law  instruments  which  have  meant  so  much 
in  humankind's  slow  crawl  upward  from 
caveman  to  the  space  age.  All  the  "golden  ' 
eras  of  history  where  man  benefited  most 
from  Improvements  In  his  economic  and  so- 
cial status  have  been  eras  of  great  advances 
in  law.  From  the  oldest  known  law  code, 
Hammurabi's  Babylon  law  code  in  2000  B.C., 
to  the  Law  of  Moses  in  1450  B.C.,  to  Justi- 
nian's Roman  Law  Code  of  AD.  6,  to  our  own 
Constitution  In  1787,  growth  in  the  field  of 
law  has  been  synonymous  with  recognition  of 
human  liberties  and  advancement  of  the 
status  of  the  Individual. 

While  the  conference  is  the  major  legal 
event  of  International  Cooperation  Year,  this 
agenda  of  research.  Information,  and  cooper- 
ation contains  ideas  of  advance  law  in  the 
world  which  have  been  8  years  in  the  makinp. 
This  program  was  launched  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  during  its  historic  meeting 
in  London  in  1957.  Since  then  the  interest. 
support,  and  cooperation  has  been  secured  of 
the  leaders  of  over  1  million  Judges  and 
lawyers  In  120  nations.  A  meeting  has  been 
held  for  the  lawyers  on  each  continent;  i.e  . 
in  Tokyo  for  Asia.  Lagos  for  Africa.  Rome  for 
Europe,  and  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  for  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  World  Conference 
attended  by  over  1,000  delegates  from  102  na- 
tions was  held  2  years  ago  in  Athens,  Greece. 
At  the  World  Conference  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  was  created  to  serve  as 
the  secretariat  for  the  work  program  there 
adopted  and  is  entirely  self-sustaining  from 
dues  paid  by  lawyers.  The  center  now  has  a 
worldwide  membership,  a  staff  of  27.  monthly 
and  other  publications,  and  will  shortly  open 
a  world  headquarters  in  Europe  for  which  it 
has  been  given  a  grant  of  $100,000  to  erect 
a  building.  Already  the  60  working  com- 
mittees of  the  center  have  generated  a  plan 
for  a  new  court  system,  new  law  rules  and 
similar  programs.  Ideas  talked  about  for 
centuries  are  being  hammered  into  concrete 
programs  by  these  committees.  The  volume 
containing  the  Athens  proceedings — a  veri- 
table storehouse  of  fact  and  history  on  inter- 
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national  law — was  published  by  West  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  and  Is  available  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  purchase  It. 

To  the  past  conferences  heads  of  state 
sent  over  100  messages  attesting  to  their 
belief  m  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  world  ruled 
by  law.  Already  similar  messages  are  being 
received  for  the  September  conference. 

The  friendship  created  at  these  confer- 
ences among  law  leaders  of  the  world  and 
the  resulting  ever-accelerating  worldwide 
dialog  on  law.  its  processes  and  institu- 
tions, and  their  aid  to  world  peace,  have 
been  major  contributions  to  the  advance 
of  world  peace  through  law. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  new  initia- 
tive for  the  triumph  of  the  age-old  idea  of 
world  peace  through  law  has  become  more 
than  an  American  initiative.  It  has  Indeed 
become  the  program  for  peace  of  the  world's 
legal  profession. 

The  Washington  world  conference  will 
consider  and  adopt  a  program  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  towering  ideal  that  a  world 
ruled  by  law  will  be  a  world  at  peace.  This 
means  expansion  and  acceleration  of  the 
work  program  adopted  at  Athens  2  years 
ago.  It  also  means  approval  of  concerete 
steps  to  match  our  words  with  a  program 
to  give  them  substance. 

This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetlme  conference  for 
the  lawyers  of  the  United  States.  Future 
world  conferences  will  be  held  in  other  na- 
tions. So  be  sure  you  attend.  I  remind 
that  every  Judge,  lawyer,  or  law  professor 
may  attend.  Laymen  may  also  attend  as 
observers.  Advance  registrations  from  96 
countries  now  total  over  1,200,  Insuring  that 
our  goal  of  2,000  Judges,  lawyers,  and  law 
professors  from  over  100  nations  will  be 
achieved. 

The  eyes  of  the  legal  world  most  certainly, 
and  perhaps  those  of  the  lay  people  of  the 
world  as  well,  will  be  focused  hopefully  on 
this  Washington  World  Law  Conference.  I 
believe  that  this  Is  the  time  and  we  are  the 
people  to  give  reality  to  the  great  Ideal  which 
is  our  goal.  As  the  Conference  labors  to  cre- 
ate conditions  for  world  peace  by  strength- 
ening the  world's  law  and  Judicial  institu- 
tions no  one  can  wish  It  111.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  bound  to  benefit,  and 
no  one  can  be  hurt  by  Its  endeavors.  Dele- 
gates win  not  seek  St.  Thomas  More's  Utopia 
or  offer  their  program  as  a  panacea.  The 
rule  of  law  allows  man  diversity  and  differ- 
ences In  a  framework  of  peace.  These  work- 
ers for  peace  under  law  are  practical  and 
down  to  earth,  not  dreamers.  Lawyers  and 
judges  realize  that  nations  are  run  by  men 
and  disputes  are  inherent  in  human  nature. 
A  lawyer  or  Judge  lives  a  life  attuned  to  the 
fact  that  the  very  nature  of  society  is  such 
that  it  creates  divisions,  struggles,  differ- 
ences, and  conflicts. 

So  the  delegates  at  the  Conference  will  not 
seek  impossible  perfection  but  merely  strive 
to  create  a  legal  harness  for  man's  great  new 
power  which  will  cause  its  use  for  mankind's 
benefit  rather  than  his  death.  They  know 
that  where  law  rules  exist  disputes  are  less 
likely  to  occur,  and  that  If  disputes  can  be 
directed  Into  courthouses  the  bloodbath  of 
the  battlefield  can  be  avoided.  This  fact  Is 
proved  by  every  area  where  law  Is  both  world- 
wide and  universally  observed.  Good  illus- 
trations are  the  law  of  the  sea,  diplomatic 
immunity,  and  the  postal  convention.  All 
over  the  world  in  nation  after  nation  and 
Internationally,  all  a  law  and  Judicial  sys- 
tem consist  of  are  law  rules  to  avoid  conflict 
and  a  forum  for  peaceful  resolution  of  those 
conflicts  that  do  occur.  So  the  effort  of  the 
Washington  Law  Conference  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  law  rules  and  to  start 
the  building  of  a  world  court  system.  Thus 
will  law  and  courts  perform  more  and  more 
the  same  function  internationally  they  now 
perform  within  nations.  By  action  to  gener- 
ate more  law  and  more  courts,  the  delegates 
at  the  Conference  will  draw  mankind  close 


to  the  towering  ideal  of  a  world  ruled  by  law. 
Their  initiative  will  thus  give  concrete  mean- 
ing, validity,  and  continued  forward  move- 
ment to  the  age-old  aspiration  for  a  peaceful 
world  order  under  the  rule  of  law.  All  men 
must  concede  that  whenever  the  rule  of  law 
becomes  strong  enough  to  be  a  controlling 
factor  in  the  world  community,  then,  and 
then  only,  will  any  man  be  able  to  go  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  (or  travel  in 
endless  space)  In  freedom.  In  dignity,  and  In 
peace. 

I  summon  each  of  you  to  this  the  greatest 
endeavor  of  our  great  profession. 


So  I  give  to  President  Johnson  my  full 
support  in  this  dangerous  time  of  trial. 
I  applaud  his  motives.  I  commend  his 
search  for  a  peaceful  solution.  I  back 
his  firmness  with  the  aggressor.  I  take 
pride  in  his  integrity. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 

5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No  American  who  saw 
President  Johnson  on  television  yester- 
day as  he  discussed  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  could  doubt  his  personal  con- 
cern, his  reluctance  to  escalate  further 
our  military  involvement  there,  or  his 
earnest  search  for  a  nonmilitary  solution 
to  the  conflict  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  otherwise.  Neither  could  any 
American  doubt  the  dedication  of  the 
President  firmly  to  make  good  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Nation  to  keep  its  word 
to  a  small  country  now  cruelly  attacked 
by  its  neighbor  and  torn  internally  by 
defections  of  its  own  citizens.  To  keep 
our  word,  we  must  send  still  more  troops, 
spend  more  money,  and  risk  increased 
reprisals.  As  the  President  said  "We  did 
not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at  the 
gate."  But  since  there  was  no  one  else, 
we  stepped  forward  to  aid  a  beleaguered, 
friendly,  free  nation.  And  we  will  not 
be  driven  out,  nor  quit  the  field  in  weari- 
ness or  fear.  We  earnestly  seek  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  will  sit  at  the  confer- 
ence table  anytime  with  North  Vietnam, 
or  "any  government  whose  people  may 
be  affected."  This  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  whole  world.  We  fear  no 
meeting,  in  fact,  we  welcome  any  such 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  settlement. 

With  touching  eloquence,  the  Presi- 
dent answered  the  groping  question, 
"Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?"  Our  citizens 
who  honestly  are  puzzled  or  uninformed 
now  have,  once  again,  a  clear  answer. 
And  those  who  refuse  to  listen  or  who 
seek  to  stir  division  and  dissent,  must  do 
so  in  face  of  the  simple,  clear,  and  mov- 
ing explanation  of  our  President. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  our  pledge 
to  support  freedom  and  resist  aggression. 
Our  national  word  is  at  stake.  We  seek 
no  selfish  gain.  We  yearn  for  peace. 
We  will  do  any  honorable  thing  to  termi- 
nate combat. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  have  deep  mis- 
givings about  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. I  feel  frustration  with  shifting 
succession  of  governments.  I  recognize 
the  perils  for  our  soldiers.  With  all  my 
heart  I  wish  that  this  ordeal  would  pass 
from  us.  But  there  is  a  greater  need  in 
this  world,  pointed  out  by  President 
Johnson— a  need  for  governmental  free- 
dom from  aggression,  a  need  for  world 
order  and  world  law,  a  need  for  honor- 
able commitments  honorably  kept,  a 
need  to  halt  world  lawlessness. 


HEW  SECRETARY  ANTHONY  J. 
CELEBREZZE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  July  1962,  when  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  moved  into  the  Cabinet  post 
of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  newspaper  article  commented 
on  "Tony's  Impossible  Task." 

This  month,  July  1965,  having  secured 
3  years  as  Department  head  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  busiest,  mast  diverse  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  he  is  leaving  to  con- 
tinue his  public  service  as  a  Federal 
judge — after  having  worked  longer  at 
his  "impossible  task"  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  good  will,  in- 
tense energy,  and  devotion  to  duty  with 
which  Mr.  Celebrezze  discharged  his  re- 
sponsibilities, President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son stated  "I  have  both  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  Secretary  Celebrezze's  accession  to 
this  high  court — and  a  reluctance  in  see- 
ing him  depart  the  Department  he  has 
guided  so  skillfully." 

I,  personally,  shall  remember  with  ap- 
preciation his  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  my  hopes  to  bring  an  environmen- 
tal health  center  to  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia.  He,  at  all  times,  was 
mindful  of  the  needs  of  West  Virginians 
and  desirous  of  meeting  those  needs  as 
best  possible  within  the  scope  of  his 
Agency.  I  feel  that  the  final  determina- 
tion to  place  an  Appalachian  Regional 
Environmental  Health  Center  in  West 
Virginia  owes  much  to  his  realization 
of  its  value  in  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
State,  and  the  Appalachian  region,  as 
well  as  to  his  assessment  that  the  State's 
attributes  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  ac- 
commodate a  center  of  this  type. 

I  feel,  too,  that  because  Secretary  Cele- 
brezze is  a  man  who  understands  well 
that  America  is  a  land  of  ever-expanding 
opportunity,  he  worked  to  give  all  Amer- 
icans a  better  chance,  through  the  pro- 
grams of  his  Department,  at  the  dignity, 
health,  self-respect,  and  economic  well- 
being  which  are  a  part  of  the  basic  prom- 
ise of  our  Nation  to  its  citizens. 


SEVEN  YEARS  OF  PROSPERITY 
WITHOUT  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "U.S.  Inflation  Discount- 
ed in  Chase  Report,"  published  in  the 
financial  section  of  the  Washington 
Post,  is  an  extremely  interesting  news 
item.    It  reads,  in  part: 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  says  the  wide- 
ly held  belief  that  we  are  living  In  an  era 
of  price  Inflation  Is  erroneous. 

In  Its  publication,  Business  In  Brief,  the 
bank  notes  that  the  United  States  had  no 
significant  inflation  during  the  past  7  years. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  economic 
achievement.  The  United  States  has 
had  7  years  of  prosperity  and  has  en- 
joyed the  highest  income  the  country 
has  ever  had.    The  economy  has  had  a 
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tremendous  surge  in  the  past  4  or  5  years 
without  price  inflation.  This  is  a  great 
tribute  to  our  Government  and  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  its  entirety  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Inflation  Discounteb  in  Chase  Report 

New  York. — The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
says  the  widely  held  belief  that  we  are  living 
In  an  era  of  price  inflation  Is  erroneous. 

In  Its  publication.  Business  In  Brief,  the 
bank  notes  that  the  United  States  had  no 
significant  inflation  during  the  past  7  years. 
It  cautions,  however,  that  "we  must  be  con- 
stantly alert  to  the  danger  of  Inflation  and 
that  excessive  Government  spending,  credit 
expansion,  and  wage  increases  can  lead  to 
serious  Inflation." 

The  report  suggests  that  the  major  reason 
why  people  think  prices  have  been  rising  Is 
that  they  fail  to  take  account  of  the  upgrad- 
ing of  their  purchases.  The  bank  says  peo- 
ple are  eating  better,  buying  better  clothes, 
spending  more  on  travel  and  recreation.  In 
the  sense,  however,  that  monthly  spending 
has  increased,  the  bank  adds,  the  cost  of 
living  has  climbed. 


STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

Mrs.  NEnJBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  outgrowth  of  President  Kennedy's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  44 
States  have  set  up  continuing  studies  in 
the  form  of  Governor's  Commissions  on 
the  Status  of  Women. 

Representatives  of  these  State  com- 
missions are  now  meeting  in  convention 
in  Washington  and  their  opening  meet- 
ing was  highlighted  by  an  address  by 
the  Vice  President.  In  his  remarks  he 
said: 

The  talent  of  the  American  woman  is  an 
important  resource  in  this  Nation. 

He  further  pointed  out  the  efforts  of 
President  Johnson  to  find  qualified 
women  for  appointment  to  high  Govern- 
ment positions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  to  the  opening  session 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. Conference  of  Governors  Commis- 
sions ON  Status  of  Women,  July  29.  1965 
It  Is  my  honor  to  address  leaders  In  Gov- 
ernors'   programs    for   strengthening   oppor- 
tunities for  American  women. 

You  represent  an  outstanding  cross-sec- 
tion of  civic  leadership  in  every  aspect  of 
American  life. 

The  very  Increase  In  the  number  of  Gov- 
ernors' commissions — now  44 — shows  the 
vital  interest  in  your  mission. 

In  State  after  State  you  have  held  up  a 
public  mirror  to  the  legal  framework  which 
can  foster  or  hinder  women's  rights.  And 
where  the  mirror  has  revealed  flaws — archaic, 
discriminatory  statutes,  or  gaps  in  protective 
law — commissions  have  served  as  catalysts 
for  Improvement. 

At  the  same  time  you  have  broadened  the 
"bridges"  of  education,  training  and  coun- 
seling, so  that  more  and  more  women  can 
realize  their  highest  potential. 


Most  Important,  you  have  helped  bring 
about  a  new  climate  of  public  opinion. 

Step  by  step,  you  have  helped  translate 
into  reality  more  and  more  of  the  goals  en- 
visioned in  the  historic  report  submitted  to 
President  Kennedy  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  In  1963. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Chairman  of 
that  Commission.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
who  did  not  live  to  see  the  report  completed. 

Today,  more  Americans  than  ever  before, 
in  public  and  private  life,  are  committed  to 
helping  women  achieve  their  birthright  as 
citizens. 

The  talent  of  the  American  woman  Is  an 
important  resource  in  this  Nation. 

But  I  must  be  frank. 

All  too  often  It  Is  a  wasted  resource. 

Only  14.1  percent  of  working  women  are 
In  the  professions  or  In  technical  work. 
And  only  4.5  percent  are  managers,  officials, 
and  proprietors. 

The  worst  of  It  Is  that  there  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  decline  In  the  percentage 
of  women  working  in  these  Jobs. 

One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  why 
women's  employment  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited is  that  their  education  is  too  often 
limited. 

Women  comprised  51  percent  of  the  1964 
American  high  school  graduating  class. 

But  when  It  comes  to  college  the  girls, 
their  parents  and  even  their  teachers  and 
counselors  have  some  second  thoughts.  And 
so.  looking  again  at  the  1964  record,  we  And 
that  while  51  percent  of  the  June  high 
school  graduates  were  girls.  In  the  fall,  only 
45  percent  of  the  students  entering  college 
were  girls. 

Nor  has  the  American  woman's  record  in 
college  been  as  high  as  we  would  like. 

There  has  been  an  actual  decline,  since 
1930.  in  the  percentage  of  higher  degrees 
earned  by  women. 

But  education  Isn't  the  only  factor  limiting 
woman's  opportunities. 

There  are  restrictive  hiring  practices  and  a 
disinclination  to  promote  women  or  to  give 
them  the  same  on  the  job  training  men  re- 
ceive. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  has  taken  the  lead  in  opening 
more  opportunities  to  women.  Its  work  has 
continued  under  President  Johnson  through 
the  interdepartmental  committee  and  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Your  Governors  commissions  are 
working  to  Improve  the  status  of  women  at 
the  State  level. 

These  commissions  and  committees  are 
concerned  with  a  good  deal  more  than  Job  op- 
portunities for  women.  They  are  Interested 
In  the  education  of  girls  and  In  continuing 
education  for  women.  They  are  stressing  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  home  by  providing 
more  community  services.  They  are  particu- 
larly concerned  that  working  mothers  have 
adequate  facilities  for  child  care  while  they 
work.  They  are  investigating  the  possibility 
of  more  work  opportunities  for  women  who 
must  also  maintain  their  hemes. 

In  1962  the  Attorney  General  reviewed  an 
1870  law  which  Government  hiring  officers 
used  as  the  basis  for  specifying  man  or 
woman  In  filling  vacancies.  The  Attorney 
General  held  that  the  old  law  did  not  give 
appointing  officers  that  prerogative  and  that 
the  President  had  authority  to  regulate  the 
right  of  appointing  officers  in  this  matter. 
Immediately  the  President  directed  heads  of 
agencies  to  make  future  appointments  solely 
on  the  basis  of  merit. 

But  It  was  President  Johnson's  talent 
search  for  qualified  women  which  really 
opened  the  doors  for  women  in  Government. 

Shortly  after  the  President  took  office  he 
announced  that  Government  would  no  longer 
be  for  men  only. 

Since  January  1.  1964,  he  has  appointed 
more  than  115  women  to  high-level  Govern- 
ment  positions.     In   addition.    Government 


agencies  have  appointed  or  promoted  more 
than  2,800  other  women  to  jobs  paying  $10- 
000  or  more  a  year. 

In  the  President's  words:  "We  can  waste 
no  talent,  we  can  frustrate  no  creative  power, 
we  can  neglect  no  skill  In  our  search  for  an 
open  and  Just  and  challenging  society." 

Private  industry  is  following  the  Presi- 
dent's example. 

One  factor  helping  this  trend  Is  a  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  In  such  fields  as  engineer- 
ing, science,  mathematics  and  business  ad- 
ministration. 

Qualified  women  can  fill  these  Jobs.  Those 
not  today  qualified  can  become  qualified 
through  study  and  work. 

Private  employment  practices  also  are 
being  affected  by  steps  being  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  The  Employment 
Service  Is  urging  acceptance  and  use  through- 
out the  country  of  hiring  specifications  based 
exclusively  on  job  performance  factors. 

There  is  other  progress : 

Last  year  the  Equal  Pay  Act  established  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  as  national  policy. 

Now  it  rules  out  all  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  sex  and  applies  in 
interstate  commerce. 

But  the  greatest  barriers  are  the  psycho- 
logical barriers. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
done  research  on  widely  held  views  and  at- 
titudes. It  has  defined  a  whole  series  of 
myths — some  held  by  men.  others  held  by 
women,  some  by  both. 

I  refer  to  myths  such  as  "women  do  not 
make  good  bosses."  or  "it  is  inefficient  to 
train  women  because  of  high  turnover."  The 
facts  prove  otherwise. 

If  we  would  clear  the  road  ahead  for  both 
men  and  women,  we  must  clear  all  of  our 
minds  of  these  mental  cobwebs. 

An  open  mind,  like  an  open  heart.  Is  the 
prerequisite  for  an  open  door. 

And  here  we  might  recall  the  words  of 
America's  first  woman  Cabinet  member,  Mrs. 
Prances  Perkins.  She  used  to  say  that  her 
grandmother  had  taught  her:  "If  anyone 
opens  a  door,  one  should  always  go  through.' 

The  doors  of  opportunity  are  opening  to- 
day. 

Working  together  we  can  reach  our  goal: 
full  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  wom- 
en of  America  in  all  parts  of  American  life. 

President  Johnson  is  committed  to  that 
goal.  I  Join  him  In  that  commitment.  With 
your  continued  help  we  will  succeed. 


July  29,  1965 
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RUSSELL:  FIT  AND  READY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident.  on 
the  day  of  the  return  to  the  Senate  after 
an  illness  of  my  warm  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  many  Members  of  this 
body  rose  to  extend  their  congratulations 
and  to  salute  Dick  Russell  for  his  long 
and  dedicated  outstanding  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation. 

Since  his  return.  Senator  Russell  has 
resumed  his  position  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  in  the  Senate  and  his  vital 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  As  the  Atlanta  Journal 
commented  editorially  on  July  27,  Sena- 
tor Russell  is  indeed  "fit  and  ready." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, which  is  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  a  Senator  who  already  has  done  so 
much  and  who  is  prepared  to  do  more,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Russell:  F^t  and  Ready 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell's  resumption 
of  command  (or  chairmanship)  of  the  Sen- 


ate Armed  Services  Committee  Is  timed  pro- 
pitiously Inasmuch  as  military  business 
and  Georgia  politics  are  concerned. 

He  returns  to  the  leadership  of  his  com- 
mittee just  as  a  vital  and  controversial  piece 
of  legislation  comes  up  for  consideration — 
the  military  pay  bill. 

And  his  return  to  active  chleftanshlp 
should  be  one  more  Indication  that  he  is 
ready  and  willing  and  able  to  handle  the 
duties    incumbent    on    a    U.S.    Senator. 

The  military  pay  bill  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  not  in  the  form  re- 
quested by  the  Johnson  administration.  The 
House  Increased  It  beyond  the  adminis- 
tration's limits.  And  the  administration  has 
made  no  secret  that  it  hopes  to  gain  support 
for  limited  raises  within  the  Senate. 

But  Senator  Russell  has  made  it  plain 
that  he  is  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the 
administration  on  this  point.  He  advocates 
raises  more  in  line  with  those  approved  by 
the  House. 

His  point  Is  that  If  the  Reserves  must  be 
called  up  and  If  those  already  In  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  held  beyond  their  discharge 
jx)int,  then  there  should  be  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  sizable  Increase. 
It  is  a  point  well  made. 
Senator  Russell  could  have  taken  it  easy. 
He  could  have  gone  on  record  as  supporting 
the  administration's  stand  on  military  pay. 
He  could  have  done  so  in  the  name  of 
loyalty.  He  could  have  rationalized  such  a 
stand  with  no  troxible.  And  in  so  doing  he 
could  have  assumed  leadership  of  his  com- 
mittee in  name,  and  faced  no  great  task  or 
problem. 

But  Senator  Russell  obviously  feels  a 
great  responsibility  for  his  nation  and  for 
the  men  already  in  uniform  and  those  who 
will  be  in  the  near  future.  And  so  he  is 
choosing  to  do  battle  with  the  administra- 
tion's position. 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  to  show  that 
Senator  Russell  is  fit  and  ready  for  his  Job — 
fit  and  ready  for  a  long  time  to  come — then 
his  resumption  of  active  leadership  has 
eliminated  that  need. 

He  has  shown  he  is  ready,  and  the  men  in 
uniform  may  well  be  grateful  that  he  Is. 


"A  MOMENT  OF  TRUTH'— ADDRESS 
BY  JUSTICE  EDWARD  F.  CARTER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  de- 
serves our  continuing  attention. 

A  thoughtful  speech  was  recently 
made  on  this  subject  by  Edward  F. 
Carter,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska.  Justice 
Carter  is  one  of  our  State's  leading  jur- 
ists. He  is  the  dean  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  on  which  he  has  served 
since  1935.  In  1947  and  1948  he  was  one 
of  the  judges  on  the  5th  Military  Tri- 
bunal at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  presiding 
at  the  trials  of  major  German  war 
criminals. 

During  his  long  experience  on  the 
bench,  he  has  seen  many  disquieting 
trends  in  our  Government. 

Speaking  before  the  South  Platte 
United  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  North 
Platte,  Nebr.,  on  July  13  of  this  year, 
Justice  Carter  recounted  the  worries  of 
some  drafters  of  the  Constitution.  He 
described  the  extent  to  which  these 
prophetic  worries  have  come  about. 
While  drafting  the  Constitution,  and 
during  the  debates  in  Virginia  on  ratifi- 
cation, patriots  like  Patrick  Henry, 
George  Mason,  and  Edmund  Randolph 
voiced  many  doubts  about  the  new  Con- 


stitution. They  feared  that  the  Central 
Government  would  become  so  powerful 
that  it  could  destroy  the  States  by  ab- 
sorbing the  powers  reserved  to  them. 

These  men  realized  that  the  very  gen- 
eral words  used  in  the  Constitution  could 
be  given  meanings  totally  different  from 
those  intended  by  the  framers.  These 
men  saw  tyranny  approaching,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  in  the 
very  government  that  they  were  creating 
for  themselves. 

The  10th  amendment  was  added  to 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government,  but, 
as  Justice  Carter  showed,  many  of  these 
gloomy  predictions  have  become  reality. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  all  consider 
Justice  Carter's  speech,  for  his  remarks 
reach  to  the  heart  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  dangerous  problems.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Moment  of  Truth 

(By  Edward  L.  Carter.  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska) 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  an  embryo  na- 
tion of  a  little  more  than  3  million  people 
occupied  part  of  the  eastern  coastal  area  ex- 
tending from  southern  Maine  to  northeast- 
ern Georgia.  All  but  10  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  small  villages  and  remote  agri- 
cultural areas,  connected  only  by  trails  that 
for  the  most  part  were  passable  only  for  men 
on  foot  or  horseback.  Only  six  cities  had  a 
population  exceeding  8,000;  the  largest, 
Philadelphia,  numbered  only  42,000. 

The  industrial  revolution  had  hardly 
reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
cotton  mill  In  America  had  not  been  estab- 
lished, and  other  industries  were  In  a  primi- 
tive handicraft  stage.  For  manufactured 
goods  the  people  were  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely on  imports  from  England.  To  the 
north  of  this  little  country  was  Canada, 
a  colony  of  Great  Britain;  to  the  south 
and  soxxthwest  a  vast  area  held  by 
Spain;  and  shortly  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  area  was  claimed  by  the  French  un- 
der Napoleon.  Compared  with  those  giants 
of  their  times,  the  new  nation  was  but  a 
pygmy  witli  a  total  population  about  that  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  today. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  this  little  na- 
tion refused  to  tie  up  with  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  their  day  and  found  the  courage 
to  stand  alone.  They  raised  their  own  food, 
made  their  own  clothes,  and  hewed  their 
homes  from  native  timber.  Times  were 
hard,  but  they  were  free.  To  become  free 
they  fought  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world  at  that 
time.  They  determined  to  create  a  govern- 
ment that  would  guarantee  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  Its  people  and  the  generations  that 
were  to  follow  them.  A  written  constitu- 
tion was  formulated,  finally  adopted  and  rati- 
fied, and  the  United  States  was  born. 

They  had  lived  many  years  under  the 
tyranny  of  British  Kings,  primarily  George 
ni.  They  had  lived  a  dozen  years  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  was 
nothing  more  than  an  alliance  of  the  sov- 
ereign States,  without  an  executive  head  or 
a  system  of  courts.  The  Congress  of  those 
times  was  so  limited  In  power  that  It  was 
almost  nonfunctional  as  a  governing  agency. 
They  well  knew  of  the  tendency  of  all  men 
In  places  of  power  to  exercise  more  author- 
ity than  was  lawfully  given  to  them.  They 
knew  also  that  there  was  a  general  tendency 
for  governmental  powers  to  gravitate  toward 
a  central  authority  and  to  become  dlctorlal 


and  tyrannical.  They  conceived  a  new  phi- 
losophy of  government,  generally  referred  to 
by  writers  of  other  nations  as  the  "Great 
Experiment." 

Many  people  believe  that  the  greatness  of 
our  Constitution  as  a  political  document 
rests  upon  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government  and  the  division  of 
powers  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  government.  This  Is  not  so.  These 
fundamental  principles  of  government  had 
been  recognized  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  greatness  of  our  constitutional 
Government  was  set  up  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  the  individual  citizen  rather  than 
for  the  favored  few. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  an  Individual  was  to 
rise  as  high  as  his  education,  training,  ex- 
perience, energy,  and  Incentive  would  take 
him.  The  private  enterprise  system  was  an 
Integral  part  of  our  economy.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  familiar  with  the  dangers 
of  centralized  power  and  the  evils  of  democ- 
racy. They  set  out  to  eliminate  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  both  and  established  a  republic, 
and  attempted  by  a  check  and  balance  system 
to  keep  our  people  free.  Federal  govern- 
mental powers  were  spelled  out  and  limited 
by  constitutional  provision.  All  other  powers 
were  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people. 
The  education  of  the  people  was  considered 
necessary  to  make  our  intricate  and  com- 
plicated system  work.  But  education  means 
nothing  if  it  is  not  properly  applied.  An 
educated  man  who  does  not  make  proper 
use  of  his  knowledge  contributes  no  more  to 
our  social  order  than  the  man  who  never 
saw  the  Inside  of  a  school,  if  as  much. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  trends 
of  our  times.  The  centralization  of  power 
In  Washington  without  regard  to  constitu- 
tional limitations  Is  most  dangerous  to  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
controls  over  business  In  Washington  and 
the  resulting  destruction  of  our  private  en- 
terprise system  is  particularly  disturbing. 
The  absorption  of  the  reserve  powers  of  the 
States  is  ■  pure  misinterpretation  and  en- 
croachment upon  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  Federal  Government  is  encroaching 
more  and  more  upon  personal  freedom  by 
the  purchasing  of  vote  support  by  handouts 
to  the  people.  We  are  actually  run  by  pres- 
sure groups:  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, the  powerful  labor  unions,  racial  dif- 
ferences; and  the  desire  of  our  political 
leaders  to  be  reelected  rather  than  to  be 
statesmen.  From  a  governmental  standpoint 
In  maintaining  the  correct  relation  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed,  the  traditional 
American  heritage  Is  gradually  being  eroded 
away.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  this,  and 
make  my  point  on  an  entirely  different 
ground. 

Many  say  that  our  Constitution  is  out- 
moded and  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
I  point  out  that  there  was  much  controversy 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and 
that  many  of  its  provisions  were  compro- 
mises. The  disputes  were  on  the  sufficiency 
of  its  wording,  not  on  the  objectives  desired. 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  from  here  on  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  its 
adoption  and  ratification  and  some  of  the 
contentions  that  were  advanced. 

In  1787  a  Constitutional  Convention  was 
authorized  by  the  Cohgress,  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
under  which  the  country  was  then  gov- 
erned. Upon  convening,  It  was  determined 
that  amendments  to  the  Articles  would  not 
accomplish  the  Intended  purpose  and  the 
drafting  of  a  completely  new  constitution 
was  agreed  upon.  Seventy-four  delegates 
were  elected  by  the  States.  Fifty-five  dele- 
gates were  the  most  that  ever  attended. 
Rhode  Island  was  never  represented  and  was 
hostile  to  the  whole  Idea.  After  almost  4 
months  of  debate,  the  Convention  met  on 
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September  17,  1787,  to  adopt  the  finished 
product.  But  42  delegates  were  In  attend- 
ance. The  Constitution  was  signed  by 
George  Washington,  the  Convention  Chair- 
man, and  38  other  delegates.  What  of  the 
three  who  did  not  sign? 

These  three,  giants  by  every  measure  of 
patriotism  and  public  service,  were  Elbrldge 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph and  George  Mason,  of  Virginia.  El- 
brldge Gerry  was  later  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  under  James  Madison.  His  comments, 
recorded  by  Madison  In  his  Journal  of  the 
proceedings,  reflected  his  great  concern  for 
economic  stability  and  his  faith  In  the  free 
enterprise  system.  He  wanted  every  pro- 
tection given  to  property,  the  guarding  of 
the  public  credit,  and  protection  against 
the  Impairment  of  contracts.  He  Insisted 
on  stronger  provisions  on  these  subjects. 
Gerry  repeatedly  objected  to  the  authority 
given  the  Government  over  business  and 
commerce,  and  Insisted  that  the  powers  of 
Government  In  this  area  be  spelled  out  more 
definitely. 

The  33-year-old  Randolph  had  been  Wash- 
ington's aid  during  the  Revolution  and  at 
23  had  been  the  first  attorney  general  of 
Virginia.  He  was  Governor  of  Virginia  at 
the  time  of  the  Convention  and  later  be- 
came the  first  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  Thomas  Jefferson  resigned 
the  position,  became  the  second  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States.  Lawyerlike 
he  voiced  great  concern  over  the  looseness 
and  brevity  of  many  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Constitution.  He  greatly  feared  that  some 
day  much  of  the  general  wording  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  misinterpreted  and 
given  a  meaning  totally  different  from  that 
Intended  by  its  framers. 

The  aristocratic  George  Mason  was  a 
wealthy  landowner,  an  aristocrat,  cynic,  cri- 
tic, and  Intellectual.  He  exhibited  insight 
far  surpassing  the  understanding  of  most  of 
his  listeners  in  his  frequent  e.xpressions  re- 
garding the  rights  of  the  States.  He  com- 
plained that  the  confederation  was  being 
converted  into  a  consolidated  government 
which  he  asserted  was  s\ibversive  of  every 
principle  of  the  confederation.  He  contend- 
ed the  central  power  was  calculated  to  an- 
nlhilate  totally  the  State  government.  He 
insisted  that  the  Central  Government  would 
become  the  more  powerful  and  would  even- 
tually destroy  the  States  by  absorbing  their 
reserved  powers. 

These  three  men  stood  and  resolutely  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Constitution  and  you  will 
not  find  their  names  attached  thereto.  In 
the  light  of  current  events,  the  reasons  for 
their  refusal  to  sign  seem  more  prophetic 
now  th.nn  they  did  then. 

The  Constitution  provided  that  9  of  the 
13  States  must  ratify  before  It  became 
effective.  It  was  known  that  Rhode  Island 
would  not  ratify.  The  other  eight  States 
north  of  Virginia  ratified  rather  promptly. 
It  wi\5  also  known  that  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  would  follow  the  lead 
of  Virginia  on  this  question.  Virginia  there- 
fore became  the  pivotal  State. 

On  June  2.  1788,  the  Virginia  Ratification 
Convention  convened.  It  produced  one  of 
the  greatest  dramas  In  American  political  his- 
tory. Among  the  delegates  were  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period — among  them  James  Madison, 
George  Mason.  J.ames  Monroe,  John  Marshall. 
Edmund  Randolph.  Edmund  Pendleton, 
George  Wjthe.  Henry  Lee,  William  Grayson, 
George  Nicholas,  and  Patrick  Henry.  For 
3  weeks  of  brilliant  and  often  passionate 
argument  ihey  subjected  the  proposed  new 
Constitution  to  exhausting  debate.  Out  of 
the  yellowing  pages  of  the  reports  these  fig- 
ures emerge  with  startling  clarity — the  brood- 
ing, doubting  Randolph:  the  soft-spoken  and 
scholarly    Madison;    Mason    of    the    golden 


tongue;  the  sober  Marshall,  and  dominating 
the  whole  play,  as  statesman,  prophet,  Shake- 
spearean actor,  the  eloquent  figure  of  Patrick 
Henry,  chief  foe  of  the  Constitution.  The 
proponents  of  ratification  were  lead  by  James 
Madison  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention;  the  opposition  by 
Patrick  Henry  and  Gfeorge  Mason.  Randolph 
reversed  his  previous  stand  and  became  a 
proponent  because,  as  he  said.  It  was  the 
last  opportunity  to  hold  the  13  States 
together  as  a  union,  a  result  that  was  para- 
mount to  all  others  in  his  thinking.  All  of 
the  arguments  made  In  the  1787  Convention 
were  repeated  with  both  great  Intelligence 
and  much  heat.  The  purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle will  be  subserved  by  a  review  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Patrick  Henry,  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  time. 

He  argued  that  this  was  to  be  a  union  of 
States  and  that  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  read  '"We,  the  States"  and 
not  "We,  the  people."  He  argued  that  men 
who  wished  to  preserve  their  liberty  must 
always  be  suspicious  of  government.  Sus- 
picion is  a  virtue,  he  said,  as  long  as  its 
object  Is  the  preservation  of  the  public  good 
and  as  long  as  it  stays  within  proper  bounds. 
All  power,  he  foresaw,  ultimately  would  end 
in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Government. 
Can  the  annals  of  mankind,  he  asked,  exhibit 
one  single  example  where  rulers  overcharged 
with  power,  willingly  let  go  the  oppressed? 
He  ridiculed  the  Idea  that  the  checks  and 
balances  provided  would  for  long  stay  the 
centralization  of  power. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  idea  of  achieving 
union  but.  he  said:  "I  am  a  lover  of  the 
American  union;  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
Is  most  abhorrent  to  my  mind;  but,  sir,  the 
first  thing  I  have  at  heart  Is  American  lib- 
erty; the  second  thing  is  American  union." 
In  colorful,  biting  phrases,  he  swept  the  Con- 
stitution fore  and  aft. 

He  contended  the  Judiciary  was  oppres- 
sively constructed  and  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  were  excessive — the  powers  of  a 
king.  Henry  and  Mason  foresaw  abuse  of 
the  Federal  Government's  power  of  direct 
taxation.  The  proponents  saw  no  danger, 
they  said,  since  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  It  would  be  very  seldom  used.  Henry 
did  not  believe  it  and  said:  "The  splendid 
maintenance  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  the  salaries 
and  fees  of  the  swarm  of  officers  and  de- 
pendents of  the  Government,  will  cost  this 
continent  Immense  sums." 

He  returned  to  his  main  point,  the  cen- 
tralization of  power.  He  said:  "Too  much 
suspicion  may  be  corrected.  If  you  give  too 
little  power  today,  you  may  give  more  tomor- 
row. But  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  will 
not  hold.  If  you  give  too  much  power  today, 
you  cannot  retake  It  tomorrow — for  tomorrow 
win  never  come  for  that  purpose." 

The  strongest  point  of  all,  was  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Constitution  In  falling  to  provide 
the  States  a  means  of  defense  against  en- 
croachment, misinterpretation,  and  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  against  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States.  It  Is  true 
that  the  States  were  left  helpless  without  a 
means  of  defense  and  that  they  must  rely 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  officials  who  represent  It.  to 
conform  Itself  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Current  situations  bring  this 
criticism  to  the  front  In  bold  relief. 

In  the  end.  Virginia  ratified.  The  vote 
was  89  to  79.  A  change  of  six  votes  would 
have  kept  Virginia,  at  leac"  temporarily,  out 
of  the  new  union.  Such  a  change  In  the 
vote  could  have  stopped  the  Infant  nation 
In  Its  tracks.  But  the  proponents  won. 
The  antagonists,  however,  mutually  left  to 
posterity  a  fascinating  example  of  shrewd 
prophecy,  keen  Insight,  and  learned  debate 
on  the  role  of  government  In  a  free  society. 
Probably  no  other  political  convention 
better   understood   and   expressed   a   keener 


knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  government 
to  the  governed  than  this  group  of  political 
giants  who  met  In  the  New  Academy  on 
Shocke  Hill  In  Richmond,  Va.,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1788. 

The  maintenance  of  our  constitutional 
system  Is,  In  the  final  analysis,  dependent 
upon  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  people.  A 
backward  look  at  the  powerful  prophecy  of 
those  men  who  foresaw  in  1788  the  trend  of 
events  in  1965  can  furnish  the  energy  to 
arouse  us  from  our  Indifference  and  com- 
placency In  these  matters  of  basic  impor- 
tance. 

I  have  detailed  these  occurrences,  not  only 
to  point  out  the  fulfillment  of  their  prophe- 
cies, but  as  one  writer  wisely  said:  "If  the 
'free  man'  has  no  grasp  of  the  sources  of  his 
faith,  he  is  not  truly  free." 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  point  out  that  the 
businessman  is  now  suffering  from  business 
controls,  and  they  are  bound  to  Increase  as 
time  moves  along.  The  farmer  is  suffering 
from  crop  controls  which  falls  to  consider 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  the  expenses  of 
farming  operations.  We  are  saddling  future 
generations  with  enormous  debt  in  order 
that  this  generation  may  maintain  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  have  not  earned.  Our 
people  are  losing  their  Incentive  and  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  gratuities  of  a  pater- 
nalistic government.  Our  country  grew 
from  a  pygmy  to  an  industrial  giant  when 
our  private  enterprise  system  was  least  con- 
trolled by  Government.  We  have  become  a 
smug  nation  whose  people  seem  to  think 
we  can  ignore  the  principles  and  experiences 
of  the  past  with  complete  safety.  But  the 
paths  of  history  are  lined  with  the  rem- 
nants of  nations  that  pursued  a  similar 
course.  Our  Government  appears  to  waste 
money,  your  money,  as  a  public  policy,  and 
the  end  is  not  In  sight.  As  one  writer  aptly 
said:  "No  man's  future  Is  safe  In  the  hands 
of  a  political  philosophy  that  Is  willing  to 
buy  today's  popularity  with  tomorrows 
agony." 

Complacency  and  Indifference  In  favor  of 
selfishness  and  greed  have  replaced  the  in- 
telligence to  maintain  our  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. We  appear  to  be  more  Interested  in 
giveaways  and  security  than  In  maintaining 
our  freedom  and  liberty.  We  pay  no  heed 
to  the  fact  that  we  may  become  a  reproach 
and  byword  to  future  generations  for  giving 
away  the  freedom  that  came  to  us  so  easily. 
We  forget  Concord  and  Valley  Forge,  Bull 
Run  and  Gettysburg,  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
Coral  Sea,  by  our  indifference  to  the  results 
of  our  political  Irresponsibility.  We  forget 
the  lives  that  have  been  lost,  the  health  of 
men  that  has  been  broken,  and  the  property 
that  has  been  destroyed  In  order  that  we 
should  be  free.  The  Irony  of  It  all  is  that 
we,  living  in  an  affluent  society,  fail  to  con- 
sider the  calamitous  end  toward  which  we 
are  being  led.  It  took  real  physical  courage 
to  gain  our  freedom  and  It  will  take  courage 
to  maintain  It.  But  If  we  stand  by,  com- 
pletely Indifferent  and  oblivious  to  the  sub- 
versive trends  of  our  times,  we  can  and  will 
lose  it. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  partisan  politics.  It 
transcends  all  partisan  political  policy.  It 
is  a  question  whether  or  not  we  will  adhere 
to  constitutional  principle  and  insure  the 
freedom  of  our  children,  grandchildren,  and 
future  generations.  It  is  a  matter  of  citizen 
responsibility  in  a  constitutional  republic. 
Those  who  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution  are  looked  upon  by  some  as 
relics  of  a  provincial  age.  There  will  be  those 
who  disagree  with  what  I  say  here,  which  is 
their  privilege.  The  fact  that  I  am  In  the 
minority  does  not  deter  my  thinking.  I  claim 
the  right  to  say  It.  and  the  right  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  Inherent  in  constitu- 
tional violations.  What  Is  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  the  responsible  citizen  In  our  Ameri- 
can republic?  Dean  Alfange  has  expressed 
It  well  In  a  short  credo  he  wrote.    I  quote  it 
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as  a  thought-stirring  statement  as  to  what  a 
true  American  should  believe  In.    He  said: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man.  It 
is  my  right  to  be  uncommon — if  I  can.  I 
seek  opportunity — not  security.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled 
by  having  the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to 
take  the  calculated  risk;  to  dream  and  to 
build,  to  fall  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  to  bar- 
ter incentive  for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  chal- 
lenges of  life  to  the  guaranteed  existence; 
the  thrill  of  fulfillment  to  the  stale  calm  of 
Utopia.  I  wUl  not  trade  freedom  for  benefi- 
cence nor  my  dignity  for  a  handout.  I  will 
never  cower  before  any  master  nor  bend  to 
any  threat.  It  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect, 
proud  and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for  my- 
self, enjoy  the  benefits  of  my  creations,  and 
to  face  the  world  boldly  and  say,  'This  I  have 
done.'  This  is  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American." 


FORMER  U.S.  SENATOR  ROBERT  J. 
BULKLEY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  with  regret  I  report  that  Robert  J. 
Bulkley,  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  died 
at  his  home  in  Bratenahl,  a  suburb  of 
Cleveland,  on  July  21.  He  was  84  years 
of  age.  He  left  behind  him  a  magnificent 
record  as  U.S.  Senator,  Representative, 
community  leader,  civic-minded  benefac- 
tor, and  as  a  respected  and,  in  fact,  out- 
standing lawyer. 

He  was  appointed  U.S.  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  1930  by  our  Governor  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Theodore 
Burton.  In  1931  he  became  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  men  of  prominence 
in  the  United  States  to  advocate  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  1932  he  waged  a  whirlwind  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate  comparable  to 
President  Harry  S.  Truman's  whistle 
stop  campaign  and  was  elected  to  a  full 
term.  He  had  previously  served  for  two 
tei-ms  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1910  to  1914.  He  made  a  great 
record  as  Senator.  He  had  been  a  long- 
time friend  and  was  a  classmate  at 
Harvard  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  during  his  9  years  service 
in  the  Senate  he  was  an  administration 
suppoi'ter  and  leader  upon  whom  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  placed  great  reliance. 

Robert  Johns  Bulkley  was  a  truly 
great  public  servant  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  In  World  War  I  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  legal  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Munitions  Board  and  then  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Legal  Section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  He  won  national  ac- 
claim for  the  services  he  rendered 
throughout  the  war.  From  1933  on  he 
supported  the  recovery  program  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  its  entirety,  and 
he  spoke  out  time  and  again  in  support 
of  the  beneficent  legislation  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  passed  in  the 
Senate  during  that  era. 

In  1938  there  developed  in  Ohio  a 
violent  primary  contest  at  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  between  Gov.  Mar- 
tin L.  Davey  seeking  a  third  term  and 
Charles  Sawyer  of  Cincinnati.  Charles 
Sawyer,  who  later  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  defeated  the  incum- 
bent Governor  for  nomination,  but  the 
bitterness  of  the  primary  contest  had 
a  shattering  effect  upon  Ohio  Demo- 


cratic candidates  that  November  and 
Senator  Bulkley  was  defeated. 

In  1952  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  he  was  Ohio's  favorite  son 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  cultural  and  civic 
affairs  of  Cleveland,  and  at  all  times  he 
was  a  Democratic  leader  well  known 
throughout  Ohio  and  always  active  in 
the  support  of  Democratic  candidates 
and  the  legislative  programs  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  this  re- 
markable man  and  to  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship and  to  have  been  a  guest  in  his 
home.  I  know  that  those  of  ovu'  col- 
leagues who  served  with  him  in  the 
Senate  held  him  in  high  admiration  and 
join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
for  the  fine  service  he  rendered  his  coun- 
try throughout  his  long  life. 

As  a  community  leader  in  Cleve- 
land, Robert  Johns  Bulkley  remained 
active  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in 
connection  with  his  civic  and  busi- 
ness up  to  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  He  was  president  of  the  Morris 
Plan  Bank  of  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland 
Land  &  Securities  Co.,  and  of  the  Bulk- 
ley  Building  Co.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
personality  and  industi-y. 

He  was  a  fine  husband  and  father, 
and  to  his  lovely  wife  of  many  years  and 
to  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Louis  Cherry  of 
Alexandria,  and  Mrs.  Preston  Saunders 
of  Boston,  we  extend  our  sympathy. 


MAYORS  CONDEMN  DIRKSEN 
PROPOSAL  ^ 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
account  from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  concerning  the  way  in  which  the 
National  League  of  Cities  yesterday  in 
Detroit  went  on  record,  by  a  vote  of  ap- 
proximately 4  to  1,  against  the  so-called 
Dirksen  constitutional  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  July  29, 

1965] 
Mayors    Condemn    Dirksen    Proposal — Re- 
pudiate Attempt  To  Nullify  Reapportion- 
ment Decision 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Detroit,  July  28. — The  mayors  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  cities  asked  overwhelmingly  to- 
day for  the  defeat  of  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  Dirksen's  proposcd  constitutional 
amendment  limiting  the  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  here  first  defeated 
efforts  by  California  city  officials  to  kill  or 
modify  a  formal  league  resolution  opposing 
the  Illinois  Senator's  reapportionment  plan, 
now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Then  they  adopted  by  a  429  to  116  vote  a 
strongly  worded  policy  resolution  opposing 
the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mayor  Henry  W.  Maler  of  Milwaukee,  the 
outgoing  president  of  the  league,  told  the 
gathering  of  1,400  city  officials  In  Cobo  Hall 
that  the  vote  was  a  "repudiation"  of  the 
Senate  Republican  leader's  proposal. 

The  Dirksen  proposal  sought  to  permit 
seating  In  one  House  of  a  bicameral  State 


legislature  on  some  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion. 

object  of  amendment 

Its  object  Is  to  nullify  the  Supreme  Court's 
1964  decision  In  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
which  requires  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  be  apportioned  according  to 
population. 

To  become  effective,  Senator  Dirksen's 
amendment  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  clear  the  Senate  and  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

Because  his  measure  had  been  blocked  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Dirksen  proposed  it  as  an  amendment  to  a 
minor  Senate  resolution  giving  recognition 
to  "National  American  Legion  Baseball 
Week."  A  vote  on  the  amendment  Is  ex- 
pected In  the  Senate  soon. 

The  league's  vote  on  the  apportionment 
Issue  today  demonstrated  that  In  addition 
to  the  opposition  of  rural  and  urban  Interests 
on  the  Issue,  there  Is  sharp  controversy  be- 
tween oflSclals  of  big  cities  and  smaller  cities. 

The  small  cities  fear  that  explicit  en- 
forcement of  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
in  their  State  senates  would  leave  them,  as 
well  as  the  less  populous  rural  areas,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  big  cities. 

In  California,  for  example,  Los  Angeles 
County,  with  about  40  percent  of  the  State's 
population,  is  certain  to  have  a  dramatic  gain 
in  its  representation  In  the  State  senate 
under  one-man,  one-vote  reapportionment. 

Before  ending  Its  3-day  session  here,  the 
league  elected  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  as  Its  new  president. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   MRS. 
MILDRED   EDIE   BRADY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  someday, 
I  hope,  historians  will  examine  our  pe- 
riod and  note  among  other  things  that  it 
gave  birth  to  the  concern  for  the  con- 
sumer. If  they  do,  certainly  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  part  played  by  Mrs. 
Mildred  Edie  Brady,  who  died  yesterday. 
While  history  will  weigh  the  exact  de- 
gree of  her  contribution,  all  who  are  to- 
day conscious  of  her  sei*vice  to  the  con- 
sumer are  confident  history  will  give  her 
high  place. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Brady  was  re- 
search associate  of  Consumers  Union 
and  editor  of  its  Consumer  Reports 
magazine.  She  was  a  lady  who  pulled 
no  punches  when  criticizing  the  shenan- 
igans which  consumers  too  often  today 
face  in  the  marketplace.  And  she 
spared  herself  not  at  all  in  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  bad — and  to  praise  the 
good.  We  who  share  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  consumer  cause  will  miss  her 
sorely — but  only  a  little  more  than  every 
consumer  in  America  will. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ABE  FORTAS  AS 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  no  man  in  the  Senate  respects 
more  than  I  do  the  right  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  use  his  full  dis- 
cretion in  making  appointments  to  high 
Government  posts.  Yet  that  does  not 
mean  that  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
act  simply  as  rubber  stamps  in  consider- 
ing these  appointments. 

Yesterday  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  had  appointed  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas  to  fill  the  current  vacancy  on  the 
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highest  tribunal  in  our  land,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Portas  has  a  recognized  record  of 
accomplishment  in  Washington  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  questions  his  ability  as  an 
attorney.  But  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  that  he  had  looked  all  over 
America  to  find  the  best  qualified  man 
for  the  job.  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he 
did  not  look  far  beyond  his  inner  circle 
of  friends. 

In  my  opinion  the  President  could  have 
made  a  far  wiser  choice,  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  must  announce  that  I  am 
not  able  to  support  the  President  in  this 
inst&ric6 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  appearing  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Star  be  printed  at   this  point  In  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  1 
Qualifications  for  Judges 

In  considering  Abe  Fortas  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  you 
can  list  a  number  of  qualifications. 

He  has  been  an  able  Government  lawyer 
In  a  career  that  reaches  back  to  the  Roosevelt 
era.  In  private  practice  he  has  won  renown 
as  a  skilled  practitioner  of  the  law  and  a 
forceful  advocate.  He  has  lectured  In  law  at 
Yale,  and  has  written  articles  for  scholarly 
legal  journals. 

Outside  of  the  courtroom  he  has  proved 
himself  a  negotiator  of  no  mean  attainments, 
an  astute  political  adviser,  a  loyal  Democrat 
and  a  trustworthy  confident  In  council.  In 
his  person,  he  is  extremely  Intelligent  and 
very  personable. 

But  the  qualification  that  counts  most, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  from  among  so  many  for  the  highest 
judicial  bench  In  the  land.  Is  the  fact  that 
he  Is  a  crony  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  July  20, 

19651 

Lack  of  Judicial   Experience  Scored 

(By  David  Lawrence i 

Small  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  steadily  fallen  Into 
disrepute  in  recent  years  as  it  has  developed 
Into  an  oligarchy  of  politically  rather  than 
judicially  minded  Individuals.  Now  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  selected  Abe  Fortas — hU 
personal  friend  of  long  standing  who  has 
never  had  a  day's  experience  on  the  bench — 
to  be  one  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  unfortunate  trend  of  the  past  se-- 
eral  years. 

Other  Presidents  besides  Johnson.  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic,  have  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  political  associates  or 
partisan  supporters  with  a  controversial 
background. 

Just  what  criteria  do  Presidents  use  In 
making  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court? 
They  sometimes  look  for  outstanding  lawyers 
rather  than  experienced  judges,  but  often 
there  are  political  factors  involved.  Occa- 
sionally a  Member  of  the  Senate  with  a  legal 
background  is  appointed,  and  several  men 
have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  Con- 
gress or  from  the  cabinet.  Every  now  and 
then  a  U.S.  Attorney  General  or  solicitor- 
general  In  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
won  promotion  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Some  of  these  appointees  have  made  a  fine 
recOT-d.  and  it  is  possible  that  Fortas  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  well-balanced  and  fair- 
minded    Justice   who    Is   able    to    forget   his 


early  espousal  of  "leftwlng"  causes  that  made 
him  a  controversial  figure  in  the  New  Deal. 
He  is  only  55  tod  ly  and  has  a  long  period  of 
time  ahead  In  which  to  adjust  his  thinking 
to  Judicial  doctrines. 

Men  in  the  political  world,  however,  are 
not  inclined  to  abandon  their  views  when 
they  ascend  to  the  bench.  As  Justices,  they 
do  not  usually  in  their  decisions  forsake 
their  passions  or  preconceived  ideologies. 
Justice  William  Douglas  is  as  much  an  out- 
spoken liberal  today  as  he  was  in  New  Deal 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  Justice  Hugo 
Black,  an  Alabamlan  who  was  exposed  after 
his  appointment  as  having  once  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  has  never  shown 
the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  objectives  of 
that  secret  cult. 

But  it  would  be  easier  for  justice  to  rid 
themselves  of  any  previous  political  preju- 
dices or  partisanship  If  they  could  serve  a 
few  years  In  the  supreme  court  of  a  State  or 
in  an  appeals  court  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
before  being  selected  for  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

This  correspondent,  discussing  the  preva- 
lent indifference  to  the  need  for  men  of 
Judicial  experience  for  service  on  the  highest 
court  of  the  land,  wrote  In  a  dispatch  on 
October  1. 1953: 

"President  Eisenhower  says  he  chose  Gov- 
ernor Warren  (to  be  Chief  Justice)  because 
of  his  middle-of-the-road  philosophy.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  statutes  or  the  settlement  of  contro- 
versies between  citizens,  especially  when 
fundamental  questions  of  constitutionality 
are  Involved? 

"There  Is  no  middle  of  the  road  as  between 
right  and  wrong  in  determining  a  Judicial 
question.  Congress  may  pass  good  or  bad 
laws,  yet  whether  they  are  constitutional  has 
to  be  decided  not  on  the  basis  of  any  par- 
ticular philosophy  of  Government  but  on 
their  actual  conformity  to  the  powers  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution." 

In  that  same  week  in  1953,  but  before  it 
was  known  who  would  be  appointed  Chief 
Justice,  a  statement  was  issued  by  Glenn 
R.  Winters,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society.  In  which  he 
said: 

"Today  the  total  prior  Judicial  experience 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Justice  Blacks  18  months  as  a 
police  Judge  and  Mr.  Justice  Minton's  8  years 
on  the  Federal  appellate  bench." 

Winters  declared  it  was  possible  to  over- 
emphasize the  need  for  prior  judicial  experi- 
ence, but  added: 

"It  seems  more  than  clear  that  It  has 
actually  been  badly  underemphaslzed.  There 
are  great  and  distinguished  Judges  today  on 
both  State  and  Federal  courts  eminently 
qualified  for  the  Judicial  and  administrative 
responsibilities  of  the  chief  Justiceship." 

It  may  be  that  the  articulation  of  these 
and  similar  views  had  an  effect  subsequently 
on  Elsenhower,  for  In  his  later  appointments 
to  the  High  Court  he  nominated  such  objec- 
tive-mlnded  and  experienced  Federal  Judges 
as  John  M.  Harlan.  Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  and 
Potter  Stewart,  all  of  whom  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  constitutional 
law.  But  the  trend  has  since  turned  the 
other  way  again,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
spokesmen  for  the  bar  associations,  who 
often  stress  the  need  for  a  rule  of  law.  are 
willing  to  sit  by  without  protest  as  political 
rather  than  Juridical  training  becomes  the 
major  qualification  for  appointment  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  land. 


THE  MUSK  OX  PROPAGATION  PRO- 
GRAM AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  experiment  in  wildlife  re- 
habilitation or  enhancement,  if  you  will. 


is  taking  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Alaska.  The  animal  whose 
rehabilitation  and  propagation  is  being 
sought  is  the  musk  ox.  Once  widely 
roaming  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
North  American  continent  through  Alas- 
ka and  Canada,  this  valuable  mammal 
was  almost  extinguished  by  uncontrolled 
hunting.  A  few  survived  and  have  been 
propagating  on  Nunivak  Island  off  the 
western  coast  of  Alaska,  to  which  they 
were  transplanted  and  where  these  inter- 
esting animals  are  free  from  the  preda- 
tion  of  the  wolf,  which  it  would  not  be  on 
the  mainland. 

The  enterprise  to  develop  this  animal 
as  a  useful  source  of  wool  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
natural  northern  habitat,  owes  its  im- 
petus to  the  vision  and  initiative  of  Prof. 
John  J.  Teal,  Jr.,  an  anthropologist.  It 
was  may  good  fortune  to  see  this  program 
in  action  during  my  recent  visit  to  the 
University  of  Alaska.  It  is  among  the 
many  fine,  imaginative,  and  constructive 
enterprises  which  this  university,  in 
many  fields,  is  carrying  out  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  its  president,  Dr. 
William  Ransom  Wood. 

The  project  was  described  in  a  recent 
article  to  the  New  York  Times  by  its 
west  coast  correspondent.  Lawrence  Da- 
vies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled:  "Musk  Ox  Thriving  on 
Alaska  Farm,"  with  the  subtitle:  "New- 
Wool  Industry  for  Poor  Eskimos  Is 
Planned, "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Musk  Ox  Thriving  on  Alaska  Farm — New 
Wool  Industry  for  Poor  Eskimos  Is 
Planned 

CoLiECE,  Alaska,  July  14. — A  shaggy,  play- 
ful 360-pound  yearling  musk  ox  tore  out  of 
a  thicket  on  a  University  of  Alaska  farm  here 
this  week  and  headed  toward  a  herdsman 
who  had  just  shouted: 

"Hey,  Duke,  come  on!  baby," 
The  dark,  curious  animal  was  followed  by 
others  in  a  herd  of  22.  They  had  been 
tackled  by  a  former  Harvard  fullback  last 
summer  and  fall  in  icy  lakes  and  lagoons  on 
Nunivak  Island  off  the  southwestern  coast  of 
Alaska  and  flown  to  Fairbanks. 

Prof.  John  J.  Teal  Jr.,  an  anthropologist 
and  geographer  is  going  back  to  Nunivak  in 
September  for  10  more  female  calves  to  round 
out  the  herd.  Then,  with  19  females  and  13 
males,  he  plans  to  start  In  a  year  the  selective 
breeding  of  the  animals  here  on  the  uni- 
versity's farm. 

The  aim  Is  to  distribute  the  herd's  progeny 
among  Alaska's  Eskimos,  providing  a  basis 
for  a  new  home  Industry  for  many  who  are 
living  at  a  bare  subsistence  level.  The  plan 
envisions  the  use  of  the  musk  ox's  thick. 
warm  lightweight  undercoat  of  fine  wool- 
called  qlvlut  In  some  Eskimo  dialects — in 
sweaters  and  other  garments. 

MAJOR    FIRMS    CALLING 

"Since  this  musk  ox  venture  was  announc- 
ed." Professor  Teal  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view from  his  Vermont  home,  "there  is 
scarcely  a  major  textile  firm  that  hasn't  been 
In  touch  with  us." 

This  is  because  the  annual  jrteld  from  a 
musk  ox,  a  prehistoric,  once  almost  extinct 
animal,  is  around  6  pounds  of  qlvlut,  com- 
pared with  a  3 -ounce  wool  yield  of  the  cash- 
mere goat.  Professor  Teal  says  a  man's 
sweater  has  been  knitted  with  4  ounces  of 
qlvlut. 

"But  my  own  feeling  is  running  to  the 
sociological."  said  Professor  Teal,  a  leading 
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American  authority  on  musk  oxen.  "I  think 
more  and  more  of  the  Eskimo  villages  in  the 
Arctic  and  of  training  Eskimo  women  to  spin 
and  knit  so  that  they  will  get  the  financial 
returns  themselves.  Appalachia  seems  a 
prosperous  region  compared  with  what  the 
Eskimos  have  in  some  of  those  coastal  areas." 

Professor  Teal,  in  10  years  of  experimenta- 
tion with  a  small  group  of  Canadian  musk 
oxen  at  the  Institute  of  Northern  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Huntington  Center,  Vt.,  had 
proved  that  the  animals  were  easily  tamed. 

With  a  5-year  grant  of  $336,520  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  he  Joined  the 
University  of  Alaska  faculty  last  year  to  cap- 
ture 33  calves  from  a  wild  herd  on  Nunivak 
and  start  a  program  of  domestication. 

NINETEEN    CALVES    SHORT 

An  expedition  last  July  left  him  19  calves 
short.  To  speed  things,  he  had  used  a  hell- 
copter  to  scatter  a  herd.  Then  his  procedure 
was  to  leave  the  plane,  stalk  a  calf  and  tackle 
it.  With  only  two  men,  he  went  back  in 
October  and  found  the  calves  then  averaging 
more  than  250  pounds  each  "and  far  more 
aggressive." 

"We  captured  31  in  a  week,  diving  into 
ponds,  creeks,  swamps,  ledges  ad  infinitum 
in  pursuit  of  them,"  Professor  Teal  said.  "We 
were  sopping  wet  to  the  shoulders  all  day  and 
our  clothes  turned  to  Ice — a  fairly  brisk 
experience." 

He  kept  the  finest  23  specimens  of  52  ani- 
mals captured  last  year.  One  died  in  March, 
apparently  of  a  form  of  colic. 

"But  the  loss  of  this  one  calf  opened  up  a 
whole  new  field  of  research  and  shot  our 
program  ahead  a  couple  of  years."  Mr.  Teal 
said.  "That  was  the  most  useful  lost  animal 
I  ever  encountered." 

Day  to  day.  almost  hour  to  hour,  watch  is 
kept  over  the  herd. 

The  dally  routine  calls  for  bringing  the 
animals  in  at  4:30  p.m.  from  an  8-acre  pas- 
ture to  the  feeding  pen,  where  they  are  kept 
all  night  after  they  have  been  Individually 
weighed.  They  still  suck  evaporated  milk 
out  of  a  nlppled  pail,  each  drinking  up  to 
5  quarts. 

The  musk  ox  Is  about  as  big  at  maturity 
as  an  old  Texas  longhorn,  with  bulls  weigh- 
ing 900  to  1,000  pounds.  They  grow  massive 
curved  horns  that  were  removed  but  grew 
back. 


ROLE  OF  MAINE  IN  THE  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  deep  desire  to  get  my  State  of 
Maine  in  the  space  program — to  get 
Maine  companies  into  the  program.  In 
furtherance  of  this  objective,  I  arranged 
a  2-week  trip  to  major  NASA  establish- 
ments and  major  space  industry  con- 
tractor offices  and  plants  for  Maine  in- 
dustrial and  business  leaders  August 
6-20.  1962. 

At  the  time  that  I  became  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  2  years  ago  in  1963,  not  a 
single  contract  existed  between  the  space 
agency  and  Maine  industry.  This  was 
discouraging  to  me  in  two  respects. 

Fii'st.  It  was  discouraging  to  me  be- 
cause it  indicated  that  NASA  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Maine  had  space  age  capa- 
bilities. 

Second.  It  was  discouraging  to  me  be- 
cause it  indicated  that  Maine  industry 
at  that  time  had  no  interest  or  desire  to 
participate  in  the  space  program  or  get 
space  business.  It  was  discouraging  be- 
cause despite  my  repeated  efforts  to  get 
M&ine  industry  interested  and  in  the 
space  program,  there  had  been  no  tan- 
gible results. 


I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  2  years  later 
now  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  situation — not  nearly 
as  much  improvement  as  I  desire — but 
nevertheless  an  improvement  that  I  hope 
will  fully  blossom  into  a  definite  and 
growing  trend.  While  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment, I  am  encouraged. 

It  is  gratifying  that  now  we  have  con- 
vinced NASA  that  Maine  does  have 
space-age  capabilities.  This  is  revealed 
in  the  fact  that  at  3  space  flight  centers 
concerned  with  our  Moon  program, 
Maine  companies  submitted  12  bids  on 
12  projects — and  significantly  that  10  of 
these  bids  have  been  awarded  to  Maine 
companies  and  the  remaining  2  bids  are 
currently  being  evaluated  by  NASA. 

In  other  words,  this  analysis  shows 
that  up  until  now,  whenever  Maine  com- 
panies bid  they  get  the  awards — that  up 
until  now  they  are  batting  1,000  percent. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  they  do  not 
stand  up  at  the  batter's  place  often 
enough.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  go 
to  bat  on  getting  NASA  contracts  more 
often  and  thus  get  Maine  more  into  the 
space  program  and  bring  greater  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  Maine. 

Thus,  my  concern  on  this  matter  is 
more  about  Maine  contractors  being 
willing  to  try  to  get  the  NASA  contract 
awards  than  in  NASA  being  receptive  to 
Maine  bidders. 

I  am  concerned  that  Maine  companies 
are  not  seeking  NASA  work  in  two 
respects.  First,  they  are  not  submitting 
many  bids — they  are  not  responding  to 
invitations  and  requests  from  NASA  to 
bid,  and  second,  their  relatively  small 
number  of  responses  have  been  for  rela- 
tively small  dollar-volume  jobs. 

The  1,000  percent  batting  average  is 
on  awards  of  $10,000  or  less  on  NASA 
procurement  by  its  three  facilities  cen- 
ters. Fifteen  Maine  companies  and  2 
Maine  colleges  were  invited  to  bid  on  a 
total  of  39  contracts. 

On  these  39  contracts.  Maine  com- 
panies and  colleges  did  not  bid  27  times. 
Of  the  remaining  12  contracts,  bids  were 
submitted  by  6  different  Maine  com- 
panies. Ten  of  these  bids  were  success- 
ful and  the  remaining  two  are  currently 
under  evaluation  by  NASA. 

The  successful  Maine  bidders  and  the 
projects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bidder:  Baker  Co..  Biddeford,  Maine — 
NASA  projects:  Dust  control.  Saturn  V  ve- 
hicle (twice) ,  R.  &  D.  launch  vehicle  (twice) . 
Saturn  V  vehicle  support. 

2.  E.  S.  Boules  Co..  Portland,  Maine — 
NASA  projects:  Inventory  account. 

3.  Components,  Inc.,  Biddeford,  Maine — 
NASA  projects:   Apollo,  Saturn  I  vehicle. 

4.  Philips  Elmet  Corp.,  Lewiston.  Maine — 
NASA  projects:  Inventory  account. 

Analysis  of  the  declinations  or  non- 
responses  by  Maine  companies  and  col- 
leges to  NASA  invitations  to  bid  on  NASA 
projects  show  the  following: 

Major  communications  company.  Oxford 
County — NASA  project:  Syncom  II — Result: 
No  response. 

Electronic  company,  York  County — NASA 
project:  Magnetic  tape,  Goddard  facilities — 
Result:  No  response. 

Electronic  company,  Cumberland  County — 
NASA  project:  Inventory — Result:  Declined. 


Electronic  engineering  company,  Cumber- 
land County — NASA  project:  Inventory — Re- 
sult: Declined  (three  times) . 

Electronic  laboratory  company.  Cumber- 
land County — NASA  project :  Inventory — Re- 
sult: No  response  (twice). 

Plastic  company.  York  County — NASA 
project:   Inventory — Result:  Declined. 

Major  engineering  company,  C^u^berland 
Cotmty — NASA  project:  Track  sMird&\A  sys- 
tem. In-house  R.  &  D.  project — Result:  De- 
clined first;  no  response  second. 

Manufacturing  company,  York  County — 
NASA  project:  In-house  R.  &  D.  project — 
Result:  No  response. 

College.  Aroostook  County — NASA  project: 
Research — Result :    No   response    ( twice ) . 

Science  foundation,  Knox  County — NASA 
project:  Research — Result:  No  response  (five 
times) . 

Major  engineering  company,  Cumberland 
County — NASA  project:  Data  not  available — 
Result :  No  response  ( twice ) . 

Machine  company,  Cumberland  County — 
NASA  project:  Data  not  available — Result: 
Declined. 

College,  Cumberland  County — NASA  proj- 
ect; Research — Result:  No  response  (twice). 

Now  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  been 
convinced  that  Maine  industry  is  space- 
capable,  I  hope  that  Maine  industry  will 
respond  more  to  invitations  to  bid  and 
provide  greater  participation,  having  in 
mind  the  huge  business  potential  that 
will  accrue  to  Maine  as  a  result  of  the 
new  space  center  being  constructed  in 
Boston. 


TRUST  AND  RESPECT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  clobber  a  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  an  old  American  pastime. 
Cordell  Hull,  Dean  Acheson,  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  did  not  escape  criticism 
when  they  held  the  oflSce  and  certainly 
our  present  Secretary  is  having  his 
share. 

What  makes  it  easy  to  attack  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  what  makes  his  job  so 
hard.  He  is  charged  with  the  direction 
of  our  foreign  policy  to  see  that  it  con- 
forms with  our  long-range,  overall  na- 
tional interests  and  ambitions.  In  line 
with  this  is  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
our  allies  friendly  and  our  enemies  from 
war;  the  maintenance  of  om*  allied 
shield  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 
And  so  the  Secretary  must  place  a  re- 
straining hand  on  the  adventurers  who 
would  risk  long-range  welfare  for  short- 
range  gain;  the  traders  who  would  de- 
stroy an  ally  to  get  rich  quick,  and  the 
war  hawks  who  call  for  gunboat  diplo- 
macy abroad  for  political  advantage  at 
home.  All  of  these  must  be  restrained 
if  our  Nation's  long  and  lasting  interests 
are  to  be  served.  It  is  not  a  simple  job. 
The  Secretary  is  exposed  to  well-nigh 
unimaginable  pressures  from  both  with- 
out and  within  the  Nation. 

To  support  him  in  withstanding  this 
pressure,  the  Secretary  has  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  President,  which  is  unswerv- 
ing, the  support  of  the  bureaucracy, 
which  is  unavailing  and  the  Congress. 
It  is  important  the  Congress  give  the 
Secretary  its  confidence  and  its  trust. 

We  are  fortimate  to  have  Dean  Rusk 
as  Secretary  of  State.  For  over  4  years 
he  has  borne  the  mankilling  responsi- 
bility of  his  office.  With  calm  high  in- 
telligence and  quiet  good  judgment  he 
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has  acted  with  balance  and  restraint 
through  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
Dominican  crisis,  the  collapse  of  Laos, 
and  the  deepening  tragedy  of  Vietnam. 

He  has  no  flair  for  or  interest  in 
drama,  publicity  or  quick,  false  solu- 
tions.   He  does  a  job  and  he  does  it  well. 

We  are  lucky,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
such  a  man  as  Secretary  of  State. 

By  now  no  doubt  he  has  learned  to 
cope  with  the  slings  and  arrows  and  the 
potshots  to  which  he  is  exposed.  But 
for  once  I  would  like  to  say — clearly  and 
for  the  record — that  Secretary  Rusk  has 
my  respect,  admiration  and  trust.  I  am 
certain  the  great  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  country  join  with  me  in 
this  statement. 


EFFECTS  OF  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISION  ON  APPORTIONMENT 
HAVE  BEEN  GOOD 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  a  very  able  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Chicago  Ameri- 
can on  Monday,  July  26,  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DiRKSEN's  Uphill  Fight 

Illinois'  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  plainly 
intencJs  to  fight  one  of  the  major  campaigns 
of  his  career  on  the  Issue  of  the  Supreme 
Cotxrt's  reapportionment  ruling.  Dirksen 
is  trying  to  push  through  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  that  would 
overturn  the  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling,  which  required  that  both  houses  of 
a  State  legislature  must  be  elected  from  dis- 
tricts of  substantially  equal  population. 

We  find  ourselves  sympathizing  with  Dirk- 
sen. while  feeling  no  enthusiasm  at  all  for 
his  resolution.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  one-man,  one-vote  ruling, 
we  criticized  It  on  the  same  grounds  as 
Dirksen:  that  It  was  an  unwarranted  and 
dangerous  extension  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Coiu-t  to  start  tampering  with  the 
political  makeup  of  States.  That  we  think 
Is  still  true,  but  some  further  practical  con- 
siderations need  to  be  added. 

One  is  that,  whether  or  not  the  Supreme 
Court  had  any  business  making  such  a  de- 
cision, the  ruling  did  put  an  end  to  an 
unfair  situation  that  could  not  have  been 
ended  in  any  other  way.  In  many  States, 
the  majority  of  the  senate  represents  a  mi- 
nority of  the  population;  rural  districts  rep- 
resenting, say.  one-fourth  of  the  population 
may  have  a  greater  voice  in  the  senate  than 
urban  districts  representing  half  of  It.  Un- 
less you  can  argue  convincingly  that  State 
senators  should  represent  something  other 
than  people,  this  is  plainly  inequitable. 

One  often-heard  contention  Is  that  State 
legislatures  must  be  patterned  after  Con- 
gress, where  each  State  Is  entitled  to  two 
Senators  and  elects  them  without  regard  to 
population.  But  there  is  no  necessary  par- 
allel here.  The  States  were  In  existence  be- 
fore the  Federal  Union  was  (as  the  name 
"United  States"  Implies) .  and  have  a  political 
entity  of  their  own.  That  Is  not  true  of 
senatorial  districts  of  other  subdivisions 
within  States. 

Moreover,  the  unfairness  of  the  old  sys- 
tem was  built  into  It  and  Is  self-perpetuat- 
ing. Obviously,  no  majority  of  a  State  sen- 
ate would  ever  vote  to  become  the  minority; 
only  some  outside  agency  could  change 
the  system.  And  now  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  so,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
majorities    that    benefited    from    its    ruling 


should  penalize  themselves  by  backing  Dirk- 
sen's  amendment. 

In  short,  even  If  the  Supreme  Court  acted 
wrongly  In  making  this  decision.  Its  effects 
are  good.  Congress  no  doubt  should  act  to 
cvu-b  the  Supreme  Court  and  reassert  Its 
own  lawmaking  authority:  but  it  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  success  if  it  concentrates 
on  court  rulings  that  have  bad  results. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  editorial  ex- 
presses sympathy  with  my  colleague 
FMr.  Dirksen  1,  although  declaring  no 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  his  joint  reso- 
lution. While  the  writer  was  not  enthu- 
siastic about  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  made  its  rulings  on  reapportion- 
ment, it  concludes  that  the  effects  of 
those  decisions  were  good. 

The  editorial  states  that  Congress 
"will  have  a  better  chance  of  success  if 
it  concentrates  on  court  rulings  that 
have  had  bad  results." 

Since  the  editorial  states  that  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court  on  reappor- 
tionment have  had  good  results,  I  as- 
sume that  it  is  a  polite  way  of  opposing 
the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  SLEEP- 
ING BEAR  DUNES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July  13 
and  14  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  S.  936  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan. 

This  year's  hearings  showed  increas- 
ing and  significant  support  for  this  pro- 
posal reflecting  the  growing  desire  in 
Michigan  that  this  bill  be  enacted  into 
law  in  the  present  Congress.  Among  the 
important  additional  evidences  of  sup- 
port was  a  letter  from  the  American 
Automobile  Association  received  after 
the  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Automobile  Association, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation.  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  The  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  supports  and  calls  for 
early  enactment  of  S.  936.  by  Senator  Hart, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and  Senator  McNa- 
mara.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

AAA  policy,  as  established  in  annual  con- 
vention, calls  for  an  expansion  of  recrea- 
tional facilities: 

"Development  of  recreation  and  vacation 
areas  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  people,  nor  can  these 
regions  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  population.  The  AAA  believes 
that  government — State  and  Federal — must 
place  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  creation  of 
new  recreational  travel  resources  throughout 
the  cotmtry." 

Development  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  will  provide  46.100  acres  of 
scenic  land  and  31  miles  of  shoreline.  High 
dunes.  Inland  lakes,  and  green  forests  make 
this  area  outstanding  In  terms  of  scenic 
beauty.  This  area  will  provide  excellent 
swimming,  sun  bathing,  fishing,  water  ski- 


ing,  boating,   camping,   and   picnicking  for 
American  people  on  vacation. 

Within  a  300-mlle  radius  are  the  great 
mldwestern  cities  of  Chicago  and  Detroit.  It 
Is  also  estimated  that  some  20  million  people 
reside  within  1  day's  drive  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

In  1964,  according  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  total  of  102,375.100  people  visited 
U.S.  national  parks  and  other  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service.  Of  thi.s 
total,  it  Is  estimated  that  96  percent  visited 
these  national  parks  and  recreational  areas 
by  automobile. 

The  AAA  supports  the  establishment  of 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  be- 
cause we  feel  It  will  help  fulfill  the  need  for 
additional  recreational  service  facilities  such 
as  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  hunting, 
touring,  camping,  picnicking,  etc. 

It  is  requested  that  this  letter  be  made  a 
part  of  the  oflBclal  hearings  of  your  subcom- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

CoRNELrus  R.  Gray. 
Director,  Legal  Department. 


HYRUM    DAM     PROJECT    IN    UTAH 
PROVIDES  BENEFITS  TO  PUBLIC 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  30  years 
ago  valuable  irrigation  water  was  first 
released  from  behind  Hyrum  Dam  in 
northern  Utah  to  begin  feeding  a  highly 
productive  farm  area  along  the  Little 
Bear  River  in  Cache  County. 

Since  that  time,  millions  of  gallons 
of  almost  priceless  water  has  been  cap- 
tured in  the  relatively  small  Hyrum  Res- 
ervoir, where  it  could  be  held  and  released 
as  needed. 

Construction  of  the  Hyrum  project  was 
approved  by  the  President  in  1933,  with 
funds  made  available  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  in  the 
amount  of  $930,000. 

Hyrum  Reservoir  holds  18,700  acre- 
feet  of  water  and  in  its  30  years  of  op- 
eration there  has  never  been  a  year 
when  the  reservoir  did  not  fill  to  over- 
flowing. Three  canals  take  irrigation 
water  from  the  116-foot-high  dam  to 
delivery  points  to  the  north  and  south. 

The  Hyrum  project  is  the  primary 
source  of  water  for  about  4,000  acres  of 
productive  farmland,  and  a  supple- 
mental source  of  water  for  an  additional 
3,000  acres. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
the  Mormon  pioneers,  led  to  the  Utah 
territory  by  Brigham  Young,  are  credited 
with  devising  the  first  system  of  irriga- 
tion applied  by  Anglo-Saxons  to  arid  and 
semiarid  lands.  This  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  since  the  springs  and  rivers 
along  the  mountains  did  not  provide 
water  for  enough  farmland  to  feed  a 
growing  population  in  this  desert  area. 

Plaiming  and  investigation  of  reclama- 
tion and  irrigation  projects  came  early 
in  Utah's  modern  history.  The  Hyrum 
project  was  first  studied  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Now,  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
Hyrum  project  increases  annually  as  at- 
tempts to  dry-farm  prove  futile.  The 
subscribers  are  repaying  the  cost  of  the 
Hyrum  project  in  annual  payments  based 
on  crop  valuation. 

Other  benefits  are  now  accruing  to  the 
public  because  of  the  Hyrum  project. 
Recreation  features  of  the  reservoir  have 
been  administered   by   the  Utah  State 
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Park  and  Recreation  Commission  as  the 
Hyrum  State  Park.  A  boat  ramp  and 
campgrounds  had  almost  19,000  visitors 
last  year,  a  figure  which  is  small  in  num- 
ber but  highly  important  to  the  northern 
part  of  Utah. 

The  Hyrum  project  is  one  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  smaller  projects, 
but  its  30-year-old  success  story  is  a 
prime  example  of  beneficial  Federal, 
State,  and  local  cooperation  which  has 
provided  an  improved  economy  and  mul- 
tiple benefits  to  an  important  segment 
of  our  population. 

While  the  reclamation  work  Congress 
considers  today  often  runs  into  cost 
figures  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  the 
compensation  we  receive  through  more 
usable  water,  better  flood  control,  and 
greatly  increased  recreation  for  a  grow- 
ing population  will  be  measured  in  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  success 
story,  and  I  will  continue  working  for  a 
better  America  through  consei^vation  of 
one  of  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources— the  water  in  our  streams  and 
rivers. 


APPRAISALS  OF  HAPPENINGS  IN 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  we  keep  up  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Three  interesting  presentations — one  by 
Juan  Bosch,  the  deposed  President  in 
whose  behalf  the  current  revolution 
started,  which  appeared  in  the  July  24 
issue  of  the  New  Republic;  and  another 
one  by  Tad  Szulc,  probably  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  experts  among 
newspapermen  on  Latin  America,  which 
appears  in  the  July  31  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post;  and  the  leading  com- 
ment in  the  current  issue  of  the  Vision 
Letter,  of  which  the  former  President  of 
Colombia.  Dr.  Lleras  Camargo,  is  an  edi- 
tor, are  of  interest  and  value. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Dominican  Revolution 
(By  Juan  Bosch) 

In  most  Latin  American  capitals  newsmen 
writing  about  the  Dominican  crisis  are  still 
.nsklng:  "Why  didn't  Juan  Bosch  return  to 
his  country?"  Some  say  that  in  the  first 
moments  of  the  Dominican  revolution  a  rebel 
plane  landed  In  San  Juan  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
take  me  home  and  I  refused  to  use  it.  This 
Is  a  lie. 

The  constitutionalist  revolution  began  at 
noon  on  April  24,  In  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo;  the  so-called  government  of  Reid 
Cabral  immediately  closed  the  International 
airport  at  Punta  Caucedo.  Because  San  Isi- 
dro,  General  Wessln  y  Wessln's  base,  lies  be- 
tween Punta  Caucedo  and  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Wessln  y  Wessln's  base,  lies  between 
Punta  Caucedo  and  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Wessln  y  Wessln's  control  over  the 
airport  was  complete  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. By  4  In  the  afternoon  Wessln's 
tanks  were  blocking  entrance  to  the  city 
via  Punta  Caucedo,  which  Is  the  same  as 
the  route  from  San  Isldro;  and  It  was  only 
after  4  in  the  afternoon  that  I  received 
my  first  news  of  the  revolution.     I  received 


it  through  a  radio  station  In  San  Juan. 
Thus,  from  1  In  the  afternoon  of  April  24, 
to  this  day,  Wessln  y  Wessln's  forces,  which 
control  the  Dominican  Air  Force,  have  com- 
pletely controlled  the  airways  and  the  roads 
to  the  airport. 

Two  Dominican  Air  Force  planes  came  to 
Puerto  Rico — the  first  a  Mustang  P-51  fighter 
which  landed  on  Monday.  April  26.  I  believe, 
in  Mayaguez,  and  a  Douglas  transport  which 
landed  next  day  in  San  Juan.  Both  were 
grounded  by  U.S.  military  authorities  and 
have  remained  grounded. 

I  did  try  to  reach  my  country.  I  made 
such  efforts  with  Abe  Portas,  the  well-known 
American  lawyer,  who  In  the  first  days  was 
unofficial  liaison  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  Rector  Jaime  Benites  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico.  On  Saturday,  May  1, 
Mr.  Fortas  informed  me  that  a  battle  was 
Imminent  between  U.S.  Marines  and  Domini- 
can constitutionalist  forces.  I  explained  to 
Mr.  Fortas  that  all  I  could  do  in  these  cir- 
cumstances was  to  go  to  my  country  and 
I  asked  him  for  a  plane  to  take  me  there 
immediately.  Mr.  Fortas  did  not  reply.  Early 
on  May  2,  In  the  presence  of  Rector  Benites, 
I  made  the  same  request  to  Ambassador  John 
Bartlow  Martin  and  he  refused  even  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  saying  that  if  I  went  to 
Santo  Domingo  I  would  be  kUled.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  as  it  would  leave  my  country  with- 
out leaders. 

During  its  initial  phase,  for  2  months,  the 
Dominican  revolution  was  confined  to  the 
capital  of  the  Republic;  as  it  entered  its 
third  month,  the  movement  began  to  spread 
to  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  was 
inevitable,  since  a  revolution  is  not  a  uni- 
fied military  operation  which  can  be  con- 
tained within  set  boundary  lines  by  military 
forces.  Washington  has  remained  Inex- 
plicably unaware  of  what  Is  really  happen- 
ing. 

In  bottling  up  the  revolution  and  keep- 
ing it  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  appraising  the  situation  in  terms 
of  force:  The  revolutionary  element  repre- 
sents a  given  number  of  men  with  a  given 
humber  of  weapons;  therefore,  we  can  sub- 
due them  and  knock  them  out  with  a  given 
number  of  soldiers  and  a  given  amount  of 
arms. 

It  Is  easy  to  think  in  terms  of  force  in 
this  day  and  age,  especially  In  the  United 
States,  where  a  battery  of  electronic  com- 
puters comes  up  with  plausible  answers  to 
problems  of  this  type  In  a  few  minutes,  per- 
haps even  in  a  few  seconds. 

A  revolution,  however,  is  an  historical  de- 
velopment which  is  ill-adapted  to  this  type 
of  automated  reasoning.  Its  force  is  de- 
rived from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people. 
Neither  of  these  can  be  measured  by  elec- 
tronic computers. 

The  Santo  Domingo  uprising  was — and 
is — a  typical  people's  democratic  revolution 
in  the  historic  Latin  American  manner,  gen- 
erated by  social,  economic,  and  political  fac- 
tors at  once  Dominican  and  Latin  American. 
It  is  like  the  Mexican  revolution  of  1910. 
The  United  States  reacted  to  the  Dominican 
revolution  of  1965  almost  exactly  as  It  did  to 
the  Mexican  revolution  of  1910.  Why?  Be- 
cause, traditionally,  the  official  world  of  North 
America  has  been  opposed  to  democratic 
revolutions  In  Latin  America.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Kennedy  years,  the  policy  has 
been  to  reach  a  meeting  of  minds  with  local 
power  groups,  and  to  use  force  to  back  them 
up.  During  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  era  the 
use  of  armed  Intervention  was  abandoned, 
but  the  policy  of  supporting  local  power 
groups  was  continued,  and  In  the  case  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  of  1933  North  American 
warships  made  their  appearance  in  Cuban 
waters  as  an  ominous  reminder.  It  was 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  transformed 
outmoded  concepts  by  putting  new  policies 


into  practice;  but  after  his  demise  the  old 
idea  once  more  took  hold  that  power  can 
only  be  exerted  by  means  of  force. 

Yet  this  idea  has  been  disproved  by  his- 
tory. A  revolution  is  not  a  war.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  defeated  ones  in  revolutions 
have  been  those  who  were  stronger  in  weap- 
onry. The  13  American  colonies  were  weak- 
er than  England,  yet  they  won  the  War  of 
Independence;  the  French  masses  were 
weaker  than  Louis  XVI's  monarchy,  yet  the 
people  won  in  the  French  Revolution;  Boli- 
var was  weaker  than  Ferdinand  VII,  yet  he 
won  the  South  American  revolution;  Mad- 
dero  was  weaker  than  Porfirlo  Diaz,  yet  he 
triumphed  in  the  Mexican  revolution  of  1910; 
Lenin  was  weaker  than  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, yet  he  won  the  revolution  of  1917  in 
Russia.  Without  a  single  exception,  all  the 
revolutions  which  have  been  victorious 
throughout  the  course  of  history  have  been 
weaker  than  the  governments  against  which 
they  were  rebelling.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  revolutions  cannot  be  measured  In  terms 
of  military  power;  other  values  must  serve 
as  their  yardstick. 

To  distinguish  between  a  true  revolution 
and  a  mere  disorder  or  struggle  for  power 
among  rival  contenders,  one  must  study  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  uprising,  and  the 
stand  taken  by  the  various  sectors  of  society 
as  it  developed.  It  must  also  be  viewed  in 
its  historical  context.  The  U.S.  officials 
failed  to  consider  any  of  these  aspects  of 
the  Dominican  revolution.  In  Washington, 
word  was  received  that  at  noon  on  Sat- 
iirday,  April  24,  there  had  been  some  rest- 
lessness in  certain  quarters  of  Santo  Domin- 
go and  among  the  people  of  the  city;  a  little 
later  It  was  learned  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  his  subalterns.  Immediately,  plans  to 
land  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  the  little  Carib- 
bean country  were  contemplated.  President 
Johnson  himself  so  stated  when,  at  a  press 
conference  on  June  17,  he  affirmed  that  "as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  landed  our  people  In 
less  than  1  hour  from  the  time  the  decision 
was  made.  It  was  a  decision  we  considered 
from  Saturday  until  Wednesday  evening." 

Since  Saturday,  therefore,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  considered  It  necessary  to  land 
troops  In  Santo  Domingo;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  at  the  time  the  U.S.  Government 
did  not  know  what  kind  of  revolution  was 
developing  or  was  going  to  develop  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
policy  of  the  North  American  government 
was  to  defend  the  status  quo  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo, without  any  regard  for  the  will  of  the 
Dominican  people.  The  reaction  In  Wash- 
ington was,  therefore,  the  usual  one:  The 
controlling  group  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  threatened,  and  had  to  be  defended. 

This  controlling  group  was  pro-United 
States,  without  a  doubt;  but  It  was  also 
antl-Domlnlcan  Republic,  and  this  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  During  Its  19  months  of  gov- 
ernment, this  preferred  regime  of  Washing- 
ton had  ruined  the  Dominican  economy, 
established  a  system  of  corruption  and  dally 
ridiculed  the  hopes  of  the  people  for  a 
dramatic  solution  to  the  country's  problems. 
The  Dominican  revolution  of  April  1965, 
was  not  an  Improvisation.  It  was  an  his- 
torical event,  the  origin  of  which  was  clear 
to  see.  It  had  been  developing  since  the  end 
of  1959.  through  the  death  of  Trujlllo  in  May 
1961.  the  elections  of  December  1962;  and 
finally  the  strike  of  May  1964.  The  coup 
d'etat  of  September  1963,  was  unable  to 
stamp  out  this  revolution.  It  was  a  delusion 
of  sociological  and  political  Ignoramuses  that 
when  the  government  over  which  I  was  pre- 
siding had  been  overthrown,  the  revolution 
would  be  vanquished.  It  was  a  delusion  to 
believe,  as  did  those  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing Dominican  policy  In  Washington,  that 
a  man  of  "good"  social  and  business  back- 
ground was  the  kind  of  person  to  handle  the 
Dominican  situation. 
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Prom  the  time  of  the  1963  coup  d'etat,  the 
country  was  returned  to  the  same  lack  of 
freedom  and  contempt  toward  the  mass  of 
the  people  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Trujlllo.  Corruption  of  the  Trujillo  type 
became  more  widespread  and  more  shameless 
than  under  the  tyrant  himself.  The  Cabral 
regime  sought  a  return  to  TruJiUoism  with- 
out Trujillo.  an  historical  absurdity  which 
could  not  be  continued.  The  middle  classes 
and  the  masses  came  together  as  allies,  united 
in  a  common  cause,  to  restore  the  country  to 
a  regime  of  lawfulness. 

In  April  1965.  a  second  Cuba  could  not  have 
been  In  the  making  In  Santo  Domingo.  What 
erupted  was — and  is — a  democratic  and  na- 
tionalistic revolution.  No  Latin  American 
nation  today  can  accept  a  democracy  which 
does  not  also  offer  social  equality  and  eco- 
nomic Justice.  It  was  a  costly  political 
blunder  to  look  on  it  as  a  revolution  which 
was  in  danger  of  drifting  toward  commu- 
nism. 

The  United  States  will  pay  a  high  price 
for  this  blunder  and.  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  paid  within  our  time.  A  measure  of  the 
grossness  of  the  mistake  is  the  size  of  the 
forces  originally  deployed  to  bottle  up  the 
revolution.  In  April,  the  United  States  had 
23.000  men  in  Vietnam;  It  landed  42.000  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Washington  officials  looked 
upon  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
so  fraught  with  danger  that  their  prepara- 
tions seemed  like  those  of  a  nation  waging 
a  life-and-death  war.  A  tiny.  Impoverished 
nation,  making  the  most  heroic  effort  of  its 
history  to  achieve  democracy,  was  over- 
whelmed by  huge  quantities  of  cannons, 
planes,  warships,  and  by  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign which  presented  completely  distorted 
facts  to  the  world.  The  revolution  did  not 
shoot  a  single  person:  it  decapitated  no  one, 
burned  down  not  a  single  church,  nor  raped 
one  woman.  Nevertheless,  allegations  of 
these  horrors  were  proclaimed  to  the  world 
at  large. 

The  Dominican  revolution  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Cuba,  or  Russia,  or  China.  It  would 
have  ended  in  April  had  the  United  States 
not  Intervened.  Instead,  it  was  bottled  up 
and  consequently  began  to  generate  a  force 
of  its  own.  alien  to  its  nature,  and  including 
hatred  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  this  anti-U.S.  feeling  dis- 
appears. When  democratic  nationalism  Is 
thwarted  or  strangled,  it  becomes  a  breeding 
ground  for  communism.  I  eun  certain  that 
the  use  of  force  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  produce  more  Com- 
munists in  Santo  Domingo  and  In  Latin 
America  than  all  the  propaganda  of  Russia, 
China,  and  Cuba  combined. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  Domini- 
cans that  democracy  Is  the  best  system  of 
goverrmient.  They  were  paying  for  their  de- 
mocracy with  their  lives  and  with  their  blood, 
yet  North  American  democracy  represented 
their  tremendous  and  heroic  struggle  to  the 
world  as  a  work  of  bandits  and  Communists. 
Force  was  used  to  prevent  the  Domini- 
cans from  achieving  their  democracy.  Many 
Americans  may  not  believe  this  Is  true,  but  I 
am  expressing  here  what  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  feel  and  will  continue 
to  feel  for  many  years  to  come,  rather  than 
trying  to  describe  what  the  intentions  of 
the  United  States  were. 

The  United  States  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  In  Santo  Domingo  to  an  expedient 
which  would  permit  it  to  use  force  without 
exposing  Itself  to  world  opprobrium.  This 
explains  the  military  Junta  headed  by  An- 
tonio Imbert.  This  Junta  was  the  brainchild 
of  Ambassador  John  partlow  Martin — of  the 
United  States,  In  other  words.  Rarely  In 
modern  history  has  so  ooctly  an  error  been 
committed  In  terms  of  U.S.  prestige  as 
placing  in  the  hands  of  Imbert  the  pwwer  of 
armed  Dominican  troops,  then  advancing  as 
an  excuse  for  his  crimes  the  argument  of 
fighting  communism  in  Santo  Domingo.    The 


brutal  killings  of  Dominicans  and  for- 
eigners— including  a  Cubam  priest  and  a 
Canadian  priest — which  were  committed  by 
Imbert's  troops  on  the  pretext  of  wiping  out 
communism  will.  In  Dominican  history,  be 
forever  laid  to  the  account  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  to  Ambassador 
Martin.  These  killings  occurred  while  North 
American  forces  were  In  Santo  Domingo; 
moreover.  Ambassador  Martin  knew  what 
kind  of  man  Imbert  was  before  inviting  him 
to  lead  the  Junta.  Imbert's  tyranny  was 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  following 
as  he  did  on  the  heels  of  Trujillo,  there  was 
no  pretext  strong  enough  to  Justify  setting 
up  the  tyranny  of  Imbert. 

Under  the  revolution,  no  one  was  shot  or 
decapitated;  but  Imbert's  forces  shot  and 
decapitated  hundreds  of  persons.  These 
crimes  were  not  given  the  publicity  they 
should  have  had  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  cited  In  the  documentation  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  all  their  ghastly  de- 
tails of  skulls  crushed  by  gun  butts,  of 
hands  lashed  behind  backs  with  wire,  of 
headless  corpses  floating  in  rivers,  of  women 
executed  by  machine  guns,  of  fingers  smashed 
with  hammers  to  prevent  identification  of 
the  dead.  Most  of  the  victims  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party 
(a  party  recognized  as  democratic) ,  since  the 
function  of  Imbert's  "democracy"  is  to  wipe 
out  all  democrats  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
It  is  a  bloody  irony  of  history  that  the  crimes 
Imputed  to  the  Dominican  revolution  were 
actually  committed  by  Imbert.  The  blame 
will  also  fall  on  the  United  States  and,  un- 
fortunately, upon  democracy  in  general  as  a 
system  of  government.  If  I  know  my  people, 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  it  will  be 
hard  for  the  Dominicans  of  today  and  of 
tomorrow  to  be  Indulgent  toward  the  United 
States  and  harsh  only  In  their  Judgment  of 
Imbert  and  his  soldiers. 

The  Dominican  people  will  not  soon  forget 
that  the  United  States  brought  Into  Santo 
Domingo  the  Nicaraguan  battalion  named 
for  Anastasio  Somoza,  that  Central  American 
emulator  of  Trujillo;  that  it  brought  in 
Stroessner's  Paraguayan  soldiers,  of  all  ele- 
ments those  least  qualified  to  represent 
democracy  In  a  land  where  thousands  of 
men  and  women  had  Just  died  fighting  to 
establish  democracy;  that  It  brought  In  the 
soldiery  of  Lopez  Arellano  who.  so  far  as  the 
Dominicans  are  concerned.  Is  a  sort  of  Hon- 
duran  Wessin  y  Wessln.  A  highlight  In  all 
future  history  texts  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  be  the  bombardment  of  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  for  24  hours  on  June  15 
and  16. 

All  these  flow  from  the  use  of  force  as  an 
instrument  of  power  In  the  handling  of 
political  problems.  An  intelligent  evalua- 
tion of  the  events  In  Santo  Domingo  would 
have  prevented  them.  President  Johnson 
said  that  his  Marines  went  Into  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  save  lives;  what  they  really  did  was 
to  destroy  the  democratic  image  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent. 


(Prom    the    Saturday    Evening    Post,    July 
31,  19651 

When  the  Marines  Stormed  Ashore  in  San- 
to Domingo,  U.S.  Officials  DrvED  for 
Cover 

(By  Tad  Sz^^lc) 
This  spring  the  United  States  became  en- 
gaged In  one  of  the  most  hectic,  bizarre  and 
controversial  diplomatic  and  military  opera- 
tions In  recent  history,  highlighted  by  the 
landing  of  22.000  troops  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  protect  American  lives  and  to 
prevent  what  the  Johnson  administration 
feared  might  be  "another  Cuba"  in  the 
Caribbean. 


By  late  June,  after  the  United  States  had 
bounced  back  and  forth  several  times  be- 
tween contradictory  policies,  a  commission 
from  the  Organization  of  American  States — 
heavily  influenced  by  Its  American  member, 
white  -  haired,  professional  diplomatic 
troubleshooter  Ellsworth  Bunker — finally 
came  up  with  the  compromise  proposals  de- 
signed to  satisfy  two  sides  in  the  civil  war. 
But  looking  back  at  the  massive  bloodshed 
and  wild  confusion  of  that  savage  Dominican 
spring,  one  finds  It  hard  not  to  wonder  why 
the  same  Ideas  could  not  have  been  advanced 
at  the  outset  of  the  crisis,  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  story  of  the  Dominican  Intervention 
would  have  been  merely  a  comedy  of  errors 
and  Inconsistencies,  a  mixture  of  Hamlet  and 
the  Marx  Brothers,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
thousands  of  Dominican  dead  and  wounded 
in  the  8-week  civil  war  and  for  the  deep  in- 
volvement of  American  prestige. 

The  direct  cost  to  the  United  States  was 
some  25  lost  lives  of  marines  and  para- 
troopers, over  100  casualties  and  many  hun- 
dred of  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  cost  to  America  In  lost  con- 
fidence among  people  throughout  the  world 
who  regarded  the  episode — rightly  or 
wrongly — as  an  imperialist  military  move  by 
the  United  States.  The  Dominican  crisis 
created  sharp  divisions  within  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington.  How  the  Govern- 
ment handled  that  crisis — with  apparent 
confusion  at  the  local  embassy,  at  the  State 
Department  and  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — deserves  close  scrutiny,  for  Ameri- 
can embassies  are  everywhere  much  the  same, 
and  similar  problems  may  erupt  anywhere 
at  any  time.  The  Dominican  experience  is 
not  the  sort  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
undergo  more  than  once. 

A  good  part  of  the  reason  for  this  drawn- 
out  torture  of  the  ancient  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  Its  460,000  Inhabitants,  If  not 
the  whole  reason,  seems  to  He  in  the  nature 
of  the  initial  reporting  on  the  Dominican 
crisis  to  the  administration  In  Washington 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  the  Dominican  capital. 
This  frequently  overemotional,  exaggerated 
and  partisan  reporting  went  far  to  influence 
decisionmaking  at  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House,  thus  becoming  the  prime 
cause  of  most  of  the  subsequent  events. 
Later,  the  embassy's  recommendations  played 
a  part  In  undermining,  In  effect,  the  peace- 
making efforts  of  special  White  House  envoys 
on  the  scene. 

For  this  reason,  much  of  what  happened 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  is  essentially  the 
story  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  people  in  it  and  its  "special 
guests"  from  Washington.  It  is  the  tale  of 
an  embassy  that  was  at  first  caught  unawares 
by  events  and  then  seemed  panicked  by 
them,  and  of  otherwise  competent  diplomats 
who  allowed  themselves  to  lose  contact  with 
the  real  facts  of  the  situation  and  then  made 
it  a  policy  to  ignore  them.  No  definite  re- 
port can  be  provided  on  Washington's  role, 
but  It  Is  plain  that  during  the  initial  period 
no  effective  brake  on  the  wild  procession  of 
events  was  applied  by  the  State  Department, 
which  seems  to  have  let  itself  be  stampeded 
by  reports  from  the  field. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  unreality  and  In- 
trigue there  inevitably  arose  episodes  that 
served  almost  as  comic  relief  in  the  impos- 
sibly tense  and  chaotic  situation.  There  was 
the  picture  of  American  Ambassador  W. 
Tapley  Bennett.  Jr..  sitting  under  his  desk 
throughout  a  strafing  by  friendly  planes  and 
the  scene  in  which  a  White  House  emissary 
climbed  through  a  window  for  a  secret  meet- 
ing with  the  rebel  chiefs. 

And,  as  the  constant  counterpart  to  the 
political  and  diplomatic  maneuverlngs,  there 
were  the  sounds  and  the  smells  of  the  civil 
war.  Prom  the  moment  that  I  landed  In 
Santo  Domingo  on  Thursday,  April  29 — hav- 


ing been  ferried  by  a  marine  helicopter  from 
the  U.S.S.  Boxer  along  with  other  reporters — 
I  lived  for  5  weeks  with  the  barking  of  ma- 
chine guns,  the  thud  of  mortars  and  the 
sudden  dry  crackling  of  snipers'  rlfies.  There 
was  the  sweet,  sickening  smell  of  death  in 
the  overcrowded  hospitals  and  the  pungent 
odor  of  decay  In  a  city  which  for  weeks  had 
no  water  and  no  garbage  collection;  and 
there  was  the  quiet  heroism  of  American 
Peace  Corps  nurses  working  under  fire  In  the 
hospitals,  the  taut  discipline  of  marines 
holding  fire  until  the  last  possible  moment. 

But  for  the  sake  of  coherency,  this  complex 
story  of  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  must  be  told  chronologically. 
It  began  with  the  revolt  in  Santo  Domingo 
on  Saturday,  April  24,  by  a  group  of  civilians 
and  young  military  officers,  who  set  out  to 
overthrow  the  provisional  government  of 
Donald  Reld  Cabral  and  to  bring  back  de- 
posed President  Juan  Bosch. 

But  it  is  really  necessary  to  go  back  even 
further,  for  the  recent  history  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  Is  a  confused  mesh  of  tawdry 
events.  The  country  was  for  31  years  the 
personal  fief  of  Rafael  Leonldas  Trujillo 
MoUnas.  an  iron-fisted  dictator  whose  rule 
ended  with  his  assassination  on  a  lonely 
Santo  Domingo  boulevard  in  May.  1961. 
After  seven  confused  months,  a  Council  of 
State  was  installed  with  U.S.  support  and 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  democratic 
elections.  Some  council  members  subse- 
quently lost  interest  in  holding  elections, 
and  it  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Donald  Reld  Cabral.  a  slim  but  wiry  automo- 
bile dealer,  that  the  elections  took  place  in 
December  1962.  But  "Donnle"  Reld  was 
surprised  by  the  victory  of  Dr.  Juan  Bosch, 
an  idealistic  writer,  social  reformer  and  self- 
taught  political  scientist  who  had  lived  In 
exile  for  24  years.  Reld  refused  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Bosch  government  and  instead 
alined  himself  with  the  rlghtwlng  opposi- 
tion. 

On  September  25,  1963,  Dr.  Bosch,  the  Re- 
public's first  freely  chosen  President  in  38 
years,  was  deposed  by  a  military  coup.  The 
Trujllloist  generals  and  colonels  who  over- 
threw Bosch  explained  their  move  as  a  nec- 
essary counter  to  the  President's  alleged — 
but  never  proved — Communist  proclivities. 
Reid  Cabral  became  Foreign  Minister  under 
a  new  triumvirate — In  a  government  un- 
recognized by  the  United  States,  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  angrily  broke  diplomatic  re- 
lations after  the  coup  and  withdrew  all  aid. 
The  Johnson  administration  reestablished 
the  relationship  3  months  later,  and  not  long 
thereafter  Reld  was  elevated  to  the  top  post 
in  the  triumvirate.  Reld  became  known  In 
Santo  Domingo  as  "el  Americano."  so  closely 
was  he  linked  with  U.S.  interests. 

Reid  Cabral  meant  well,  but  somehow  he 
never  impressed  his  fellow  Dominicans  who 
became  Increasingly  Impatient  for  the  de- 
mocracy. Jobs,  and  bread  that  had  been 
promised  since  TruJUlo's  death.  His  rule, 
though  authoritarian,  was  not  dictatorial  as 
Dominicans  knew  dictatorship,  and  he  even 
tried  to  put  a  rein  on  the  armed  forces. 
This  helped  seal  his  fate.  Resentment 
among  old-line  military,  wistfully  remem- 
bering the  easy  Trujillo  days,  converged  with 
active  plotting  by  young  officers  who  were 
weary  of  the  triumvirate  and  wanted  democ- 
racy reinstltuted  under  President  Bosch. 

It  was  the  "young  Turks"  group  that  set  off 
the  crisis.  The  conspiracy  of  these  officers 
and  of  civilians  from  Bosch's  Dominican 
Revolutionary  Party  (P.R.D.) — mainly  mid- 
dle-class persons — began  last  September. 
The  target  date  was  June  1,  but  the  capital 
grapevine  became  active  In  March  with 
rumors  that  a  coup  was  in  the  works. 

After  Easter  Sunday.  April  18,  the  coup 
rumors  grew  more  i>erslstent.  A  few  days 
later,  Santo  Domingo's  newspaper  El  Carlbe 
published  a  front-page  story  reporting  un- 
usual military  movement  around  the  presi- 
dential   palace.     And    finally   on    Thursday, 


April  22,  Donnle  Reld  himself  heard  enough 
details  of  the  plot  to  fire  seven  air  force 
officers  involved  In  it.  This  move  shocked 
the  conspirators  into  acting. 

Rebel  civilians  suddenly  captured  the  city's 
main  radio  and  television  station  in  the  early 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  24,  and  an- 
nounced— prematurely — the  government's 
fall.  Two  army  camps  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  declared  themselves  in  rebellion. 
Crowds  poured  into  the  downtown  streets  to 
celebrate  what  they  thought  had  already  be- 
come a  victorious  revolution,  but  loyalist 
forces  soon  recaptured  the  radio  station  and 
arrested  eight  rebels  there.  Although  the 
rebels  at  the  two  army  camps  Ignored  a  5 
p.m.  ultimatum  to  surrender,  Reld  Cabral 
broadcast  that  evening  an  announcement 
that  the  uprising  had  been  stamped  out. 

The  American  Embassy,  which  had  been 
completely  surprised  by  the  original  revolt, 
dutifully  passed  on  to  the  State  Department 
the  announcement  that  the  revolt  was  now 
over,  along  with  Its  own  conclusion  that,  in- 
deed, Donnle  Reld  had  weathered  the  storm. 
A  possible  explanation  for  the  Embassy's 
failure  to  properly  assess  what  was  happen- 
ing may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  Ambas- 
sador Tapley  Bennett,  who  had  left  Santo 
Domingo  on  Friday,  April  23,  the  day  before 
the  rebels  made  their  move.  Mr.  Bennett 
later  explained  that  he  had  expected  trouble, 
and  for  precisely  that  reason  had  gone  to 
Washington,  feeling  that  it  was  his  last 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  Dominican  prob- 
lem before  trouble  came.  However,  on 
Thursday  Bennett  had  sent  his  regular 
weekly  report  to  the  State  Department,  and 
In  It  he  mentioned  new  talk  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo that  some  generals  might  try  to  oust 
Reid  during  the  weekend.  But,  Bennett 
noted,  this  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  "usual 
Santo  Domingo  rumors." 

From  Santo  Domingo  the  Ambassador  went 
to  Georgia  to  visit  his  mother.  It  was  there 
that  he  first  heard  of  the  Saturday  revolt, 
and  only  the  next  day  did  he  go  to  Washing- 
ton, where  the  initial  plans  for  a  large-scale 
U.S.  intervention  were  already  being  consid- 
ered— partly  on  the  basis  of  increasingly 
nervous  reports  from  Santo  Domingo  that 
leftists  and  Communists  were  dominating 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  pro-Bosch  move- 
ment. 

Also  absent  from  Santo  Domingo  that  cru- 
cial weekend  were  11  of  the  13  officers  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.  military  assistance  advis- 
ory group,  whose  job  it  was  to  train  Do- 
minican troops  and  be  in  touch  with  their 
leaders;  they  were  In  Panama  attending  a 
routine  conference.  The  Embassy's  naval 
attache  had  left  Friday  for  a  weekend  of 
dove  shooting  in  the  Cibao  Valley  with  Brig. 
Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barreras,  one  of  the 
two  survivors  of  the  group  that  ambushed 
Trujillo  in  1961 — and  a  man  who  was  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  days  ahead.  The  senior 
American  present  in  Santo  Domingo  was 
Bennett's  deputy,  William  Connett,  a  thin, 
bespectacled  diplomat  who  had  arrived  5 
months  before.  At  46,  he  had  served  in  four 
Latin  American  posts  during  his  14  years  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

In  Washington  It  was  a  quiet  spring  week- 
end. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  Sat- 
urday made  a  statement  about  U.S.  policy  on 
Cambodia.  President  Johnson's  top  Latin 
American  adviser,  Thomas  Mann,  was  re- 
laxing at  home.  And  Jack  Hood  Vaughn, 
who  only  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  succeeded 
Mann  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ter-American Affairs  when  Mann  was  elevated 
to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary,  was  attending 
a  conference  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  As  far 
as  anyone  in  the  administration  seemingly 
could  determine,  this  was  one  of  the  quietest 
periods  that  Latin  American  politics  had 
undergone  In  a  long  time. 

By  any  standards  Tap  Bennett's  Embassy 
was  a  good  Embassy,  staffed  by  about  30 
Foreign  Service  officers.     All  were  career  men 


with  good  records,  and  most  had  Latin 
American  experience.  Its  only  visible  weak- 
ness was  that  all  ranking  officers,  including 
Bennett,  had  served  there  for  a  relatively 
short  time.  This  was  because  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Dominican  Republic  were 
restored  only  late  in  1963,  and  a  whole  new 
team  was  assigned  there  with  the  new  Am- 
bassador. Bennett,  serving  in  his  first  am- 
bassadorial post,  had  been  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo 13  months,  as  had  the  chief  of  the 
Embassy's  political  section.  Only  the  CIA 
contingent,  operating  out  of  the  political 
section  as  an  Independent  unit,  had  been 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  longer. 

Bennett  was  the  classic  State  Department 
career  ambassador — with  all  that  this  im- 
plies in  advantages  and  drawbacks.  At  the 
age  of  48,  his  ambassadorial  appointment 
to  Santo  Domingo  climaxed  24  years  of  a 
Foreign  Service  career  that  had  not  been 
spectacular,  but,  in  State  Department  par- 
lance, had  been  a  good  one.  A  tall,  amiable 
man  from  an  established  Georgia  family. 
Tap  Bennett  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Georgia,  then  spent  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg  In  Nazi  Germany  between 
1937  and  1938  before  obtaining  his  law  degree 
from  George  Washington  University.  His 
first  Foreign  Service  post  was,  interestingly 
enough.  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  After- 
ward he  specialized  in  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  affairs,  becoming  in  1951  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  South  American  Affairs. 

This  backlog  of  experience  made  Tap  Ben- 
nett a  Latin  American  old  hand,  and  In 
1953  he  was  picked  as  personal  assistant  to 
Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  who  then  was  sur- 
veying hemispheric  problems  on  his  brother's 
behalf.  Doctor  Elsenhower  described  Ben- 
nett as  "an  engaging,  sensitive,  tireless  work- 
er." Married  to  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  former  ambassador,  Bennett  carried 
a  pleasant  social  cachet,  and  in  time  he 
was  sent  on  pleasant  assignments  to  Vienna 
and  Athens. 

After  his  arrival  In  Santo  Domingo  last 
year,  the  new  ambassador  established  close 
and  cordial  relations  with  President  Reid 
Cabral  and  with  businessmen,  landowners 
and  military  officers  who  supported  the 
regime.  While  this  was  entirely  proper,  the 
ambassador  and  his  top  associates  seemingly 
maintained  few  contacts  or  friendships  with 
the  followers  of  Doctor  Bosch,  other  opposi- 
tion politicians  or  any  of  the  young  officers. 
As  a  high  administration  official  in  Wash- 
ington said  later,  wondering  aloud  about  the 
ambassador's  selectiveness  In  his  contacts. 
"Tap  didn't  seem  to  know  anyone  who  was 
to  the  left  of  the  Rotary  Club." 

Bennett  was  conscientious  In  carrying  out 
his  ambassadorial  functions,  and  he  traveled 
almost  everywhere  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, dutifully  visiting  aid  projects  and  Peace 
Corps  centers.  But,  as  one  of  his  embassy 
associates  once  remarked.  "Tap  seemed  ill 
at  ease  with  people  who  were  not  well  dressed 
and  to  whom  he  had  not  been  properly  In- 
troduced." When  the  revolt  broke  out,  Ben- 
nett almost  reflexlvely  gave  his  full  commit- 
ment to  people  whom  he  knew.  And  he  sub- 
sequently found  himself  in  a  maelstrom  set 
in  motion  by  men  he  had  never  met  and  by 
powerful  forces  that  he  had  never  discovered. 
After  reporting  Saturday  night  that  the 
rebellion  seemed  to  have  fizzled  out,  Ben- 
nett's deputy,  BUI  Connett — whose  views  ap- 
parently coincided  Icwgely  with  the  ambassa- 
dor's— found  out  Sunday  morning  that  the 
situation  had  changed — although  quite  un- 
dramatlcally.  Not  only  had  the  government's 
planes  and  tanks  refused  to  attack  the  two 
rebellious  army  garrisons,  but  the  old-line 
commanders  had  apparently  decided  to  finish 
off  in  their  own  way  what  the  young  officers 
had  started  the  day  before.  By  Sunday 
morning  Reid  Cabral's  term  in  office  had 
ended — all  the  military  leaders,  rebels  as 
well   as   loyalists,   agreed   on   that.     Donnle 
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Reid  signed  his  resignation  on  the  under- 
standing that  a  junta  would  be  formed  and 
that  elections  would  be  held  soon. 

Then  developments  became  more  confused. 
The  young  military  oflBcers  who  hoped  to 
bring  Doctor  Bosch  back  to  power  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  Junta  plan.  Instead  they 
and  their  followers  moved  Into  the  presi- 
dential palace,  announcing  that  they  were 
establishing  a  provisional  regime  until  Doc- 
tor Bosch  could  return  from  exile  in  nearby 
Puerto  Rico.  Because  most  of  the  troops 
under  command  of  officers  favorable  to  the 
Junta  were  across  the  Ozama  River  at  San 
Isidro  Air  Force  Base,  the  pro-Bosch  officers 
momentarily  had  the  upper  hand.  They  im- 
mediately swore  in  as  provisional  president 
a  mild-mannered  P.R.D.  politican  named 
Jos6  Rafael  Molina  Ureiia,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  Dominican  Chamber  of  De- 
puties which  became  extinct  at  the  time  that 
the  military  overthrew  Bosch  in  the  1963 
coup.  Under  the  1963  constitution,  sus- 
pended at  the  same  time.  Molina  Urena  was 
next  in  line  for  the  presidency  in  the  absence 
of  the  vice  president  and  the  president  of 
the  senate,  both  of  whom  were  in  exile.  Be- 
cause Bosch's  supporters  regarded  the  1963 
coup  as  illegal,  they  claimed  that  the  con- 
stitution was  still  In  effect  and  that  Molina 
Urena  was  the  rightful  provisional  president. 
The  rebels'  characterization  of  their  move- 
ment as  "constitutionalist"  proceeds  from 
this  Interpretation. 

The  installation  of  Molina  Urena  that 
sunny  Sunday  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
the  Dominican  civil  war.  The  other  military 
commanders  who  had  helped  to  dismiss  Reld 
Cabral  a  few  hours  earlier  now  felt  betrayed. 
And  the  most  indignant  among  them  was 
Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin,  the  officer 
who  had  himself  led  the  coup  against  Doctor 
Bosch  19  months  before  and  who  was  not 
now  prepared  to  see  him  brought  back  to 
power.  General  Wessin  had  the  allegiance 
of  the  officers  of  the  aviation  Infantry  and 
armored  brigade,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the 
air  force.  Wessin's  troops — who  at  peak 
strength  numbered  about  2,500  combat  sol- 
diers— were  the  elite  of  the  Dominican  armed 
forces,  and  now  they  were  poised  to  smash 
the  rebels. 

Early  Sunday  afternoon  two  of  General 
Wessin's  P-51  fighters  came  out  of  the  sun 
over  the  sea  beyond  George  Washington  Bou- 
levard and  strafed  the  sprawling  yellow  pal- 
ace. A  Gloster  Meteor  jet  followed  in  a 
screaming  dive,  hurling  rockets.  Across  the 
Ozama  River  Wessin's  tanks  rumbled  toward 
the  bridge  leading  into  town.  Simultane- 
ously the  San  Isidro  radio  station  broadcast 
that  the  pro-Bosch  rebels  were  Communist- 
dominated. 

Although  Doctor  Bosch  had  formerly  been 
one  of  Fidel  Castro's  favorite  targets  as  a 
"Yankee  puppet,"  the  American  Embassy  ap- 
parently concurred  in  General  Wessin's  as- 
sessment of  the  revolt.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
cables  to  Washington,  Connett,  acting  as 
charge  d'affaires  In  Bennett's  absence, 
warned  that  Doctor  Bosch's  return  would 
mean  extremism' in  the  Dominican  Republic 
within  6  mon/hs — by  which  he  presumably 
meant  communism  and.  therefore,  "another 
Cuba"  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  rebels  had  by  now  opened  the  arsenals 
at  the  two  army  camps  they  controlled  and 
at  the  few  downtown  police  stations  they  had 
captured.  A  tnick  loaded  with  guns  pulled 
up  at  the  tree-shaded  Perque  Independencla. 
Men.  women,  and  teenagers — Communists 
and  non-Communists  alike — were  allowed  to 
help  themselves  to  anything  they  wanted. 
Suddenly  the  city  turned  into  an  armed 
camp.  Connett  cabled  Washington  that 
there  were  armed  leftists  on  street  corners. 
There  were  unquestionably  Communists  and 
pro-Castro  elements  in  the  revolution  from 
the  outset,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
basis  for  the  embassy's  warnings  that  ex- 
tremists were  about   to  capture  the  move- 


ment. The  leaders  at  this  early  point  were 
career  army  officers  and  Molina  Urena — none 
of  whom  are  regarded  as  Communists. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  at  5:45  p.m.  on  Sun- 
day, a  delegation  of  top  officials  of  Bosch's 
party  went  to  the  embassy  to  ask  that  the 
United  States  use  its  influence  to  halt  the 
Wessin  air  attacks.  The  group  Included  Sil- 
vestre  Antonio  Guzman,  a  wealthy  planter 
and  former  minister  of  agriculture  in  the 
Bosch  cabinet,  who  was  to  emerge  a  few 
weeks  later  as  the  administration  candidate 
to  end  the  Dominican  civil  war. 

The  charge.  Bill  Connett,  did  not  see  them. 
Instead  they  were  received  by  the  embassy's 
second  secretary,  Arthur  E.  Brelsky,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Guzman's  subsequent  account, 
called  the  rebels  irresponsible  and  said 
they  were  Communist-dominated.  When 
one  of  the  visitors  heatedly  denied  any  Com- 
munist link,  Brelsky  reportedly  responded 
that  "now  you  ask  for  U.S.  help  after  having 
sent  your  people  in  the  streets.  If  I  had 
Wessin's  power   I   would  use  It." 

Wessin  did.  On  Monday  his  tanks  con- 
tinued their  assault  upon  the  Duarte  Bridge, 
where  they  were  resisted  for  hours  in  what 
was  virtually  hand-to-hand  combat.  Occa- 
sionally a  Wessin  tank  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  city  end  of  the  bridge,  but  then  rebel 
bazooka  and  machlnegun  fire  turned  it  back. 
Near  the  bridge  rebel  soldiers  and  civilians, 
some  of  them  teenagers,  crouched  behind 
barricades  among  exploding  missiles.  By 
now  automatic  weapons  were  being  handed 
out  to  anyone  who  asked  for  them.  Aircraft 
bombed  the  city,  where  armed  bands — not 
necessarily  connected  with  any  political 
movement — fired  at  anything  that  moved. 

There  was  soon  a  complete  breakdown  of 
order,  and  the  city  had  no  government.  Pres- 
ently, serious  fears  developed  for  the  safety 
of  the  2.500  Americans  living  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Embassy  officials  monitoring  the 
rebel-controlled  radio  and  television  began 
to  discover  a  leftist-revolutionary  accent 
creeping  into  the  programs.  The  rebel  an- 
nouncers began  broadcasting  the  names  and 
addresses  of  "enemies  of  the  revolution."  an 
apparent  invitation  to  violence.  Though  no 
anti-American  Incident  had  occurred,  the 
embassy  feared  this  as  a  predictable  next 
step  in  the  chaotic  situation.  Late  on  Mon- 
day the  embassy  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
Navy,  which  had  a  task  force  standing  off- 
shore, immediately  evacuate  those  Americans 
who  wished  to  leave.  Nobody  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, on  any  side,  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
this  dacislon. 

Because  logical  analysis  cannot  prove  a 
negative  argument — e.g..  there  are  no  snakes 
in  Manhattan — there  Is  no  way  of  estab- 
lishing that  the  pro-Bosch  revolution  would 
not  have  become  dominated  by  the  Commu- 
nists. They  are.  however,  a  small  minority  In 
the  Dominican  Republic.  And  many  for- 
eign diplomats  In  the  capital — even  some 
officials  at  the  Embassy — point  out  that  the 
United  States,  while  fearing  a  Communist 
takeover,  did  nothing  in  the  revolt's  early 
days  to  encourage  democratic  elements 
among  the  rebels.  Instead  the  Embassy  be- 
came increasingly  identified  with  the  Wessin 
forces,  even  though  the  San  Isidro  general 
personified,  to  a  great  many  Dominicans,  the 
threat  of  a  new  dictatorship. 

Returning  to  Santo  Domingo  from  Wash- 
ington on  Ttiesday.  April  27.  Tap  Bennett 
immediately  passed  to  Washington,  along 
with  his  own  endorsement,  the  Wessin  com- 
mand's urgent  request  for  radio  equipment. 
The  Wessin  forces  had  still  not  managed  to 
break  into  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  San 
Isidro  leaders  pleaded  for  U.S.  walkie-talkies 
and  other  radio  equipment  to  help  provide 
tactical  control  of  their  tanks  and  aircraft. 
Even  before  Bennett  returned  to  his  post, 
the  administration  in  Washington  was — quite 
properly,  in  a  situation  of  such  extreme  un- 
certainty— already  actively  considering  both 
a  landing  of  marines,  to  protect  the  evacua- 


tion of  Americans,  and  a  large-scale  military 
Intervention.  Intervention  was  planned  to 
fend  off  what  the  Embassy  had  represented 
to  Washington  as  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  (The  Embassy  warn- 
ings, however,  were  still  co\iched  in  general- 
ities, and  none  of  the  alleged  Communist 
leaders  in  the  rebel  conunand  had  been  posi- 
tively identified.)  At  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday, 
therefore — before  the  Navy  began  evacuating 
the  first  Americans  from  Santo  Domingo — 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.. 
was  placed  on  alert.  Briefing  his  officers! 
division  commander  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  York 
said  the  mission  would  be  a  parachute  as- 
sault to  secure  San  Isidro.  the  highway  lead- 
ing to  the  Ozama  River  and  the  Duarte 
Bridge. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  military  pic- 
ture in  Santo  Domingo  shifted — the  Wessin 
troops  appeared  to  be  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  tiny  Dominican  Navy,  which  had 
until  then  remained  neutral,  suddenly  went 
to  the  side  of  the  San  Isidro  generals,  and  its 
frigates  lobbed  a  few  shells  at  the  rebel-held 
presidential  palace.  Then  a  new  act  In  the 
Dominican  drama — and  in  the  Embassy's 
drama — began.  A  group  of  rebel  military 
commanders  suddenly  appeared  at  the  Em- 
bassy and  requested  an  interview  with  Am- 
bassador Bennett.  After  checking  their 
weapons  at  the  door,  they  were  ushered  Into 
the  ambassadorial  office.  They  told  the 
Ambassador  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  end 
the  bloodshed,  and  they  asked  him  to  mediate 
in  negotiations  with  General  Wessin. 

Tap  Bennett  replied  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  mediate.  But  he  said  that  because 
he  was  in  contact  with  San  Isidro,  he  would 
be  glad  to  transmit  messages  there.  Some  of 
the  officers,  apparently  believing  their  own 
entreaties  lacked  sufficient  force,  then  sug- 
gested that  the  Embassy  help  persuade  Acting 
President  Molina  Ureiia  that  the  time  had 
come  to  seek  a  truce.  Bennett  assented.  He 
instructed  Benjamin  J.  Ruyle,  head  of  the 
political  section,  to  drive  to  the  palace  and 
deliver  the  message  to  the  Acting  President 
from  his  military  associates. 

Ruyle  found  the  sprawling  palace  deserted. 
There  were  broken  windows  everywhere. 
Bits  of  masonry  lay  strewn  around  where 
rockets  and  machlnegun  bullets  had  hit. 
Walking  through  the  building,  Ruyle  finally 
came  upon  a  room  off  the  main  corridor 
where  Molina  Urena  sat  dejected  In  a  stuffed 
armchair.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  rebels,  some  in  uniform  and  some  in  ci- 
vilian clothes.  At  first  the  Acting  President 
refused  to  consider  giving  up  the  fight,  but 
his  companions  persuaded  him  to  give  it 
some  thought.  Ruyle  left  him  and  drove 
back  to  the  embassy. 

An  hour  later  Molina  Ureiia  and  18  rebel 
officers  arrived  at  the  white  stucco,  one- 
story  embassy.  This  time  the  group  Included 
Lt.  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deii6,  one  of  the 
top  rebel  leaders  and  a  32-year-old  graduate 
of  a  Florida  high  school  and  of  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  schools.  Again  Tap  Bennett  was  asked 
to  mediate,  and  again  he  refused — but  there 
are  two  contradictory  versions  of  what  hap- 
pened. Colonel  Caamano  insists  that  the 
ambassador  told  the  group  that  "this  Is  the 
time  to  surrender  and  not  to  negotiate." 
This,  the  colonel  said  later,  was  an  insult 
to  the  rebel's  honor. 

Bennett  denies  that  he  either  demanded 
a  surrender  or  Intended  to  Insult  anyone. 
However,  Colonel  Caamano's — and  most 
ether  rebels' — personal  abhorrence  of  the 
ambassador  Is  associated  with  this  Incident. 
But  on  one  point  both  sides  agree;  When 
the  conference  finally  broke  up.  Colonel  Caa- 
mano turned  to  Tap  Bennett.  Just  before 
leaving  his  office,  and  said.  "We  shall  go  on 
fighting."  (The  ambassador  did  not  report 
this  remark  in  his  cable  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  night,  nor  had  there  been  any 
mention  of  Caamano  in  embassy  messages 
during  the  first  4  days  of  the  rebellion.) 
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The  rebels  left  the  embassy  one  by  one, 
some  hanging  back  as  if  they  were  reluctant 
to  leave.  Finally  Molina  Urefia  decided  that 
his  side  had  lost  and  drove  to  the  Colombian 
Embassy  to  request  asylum.  As  far  as  the 
U.S.  Embassy  was  concerned,  the  pro-Bosch 
rebellion  had  collapsed.  An  army  battalion 
from  out  of  town,  uncommitted  to  either 
side  until  then,  entered  the  city  from  the 
west  and  marched  on  the  palace.  In  the 
east.  General  Wessin's  tanks  were  smashing 
their  way  into  Santo  Domingo  over  the 
Duarte  Bridge  against  heavy  resistance.  The 
U.S.  Navy  evacuation  of  the  first  1.175  Amer- 
icans had  been  safely  completed.  There  had 
been  an  early  Incident  at  the  Hotel  Embaja- 
dor.  where  evacuees  had  congregated,  when 
rebels  lined  terrified  people  up  against  a  wall 
in  the  lobby  and  fired  a  submachlnegun 
burst  overhead.  But  nobody  was  hurt.  In 
Washington,  administration  officials  ex- 
pressed relief  that  the  revolt  had  collapsed. 

But  to  everybody's  surprise — the  embassy's 
second  major  svu"prise  In  5  days — the  rebels 
not  only  did  not  give  up  but  they  found  a 
second  breath.  Colonel  Caamano,  whose 
promise  to  fight  had  been  ignored  by  Tap 
Bennett  the  evening  before,  took  command 
of  the  rebellion  and  eventually  mustered 
perhaps  3.000  supporters — although  he  later 
claimed  to  command  10.000  armed  rebels. 
Caamano  became  the  rebel  leader  almost 
by  accident,  after  many  of  his  fellow  plotters 
had  vanished  into  diplomatic  asylum.  A 
somewhat  paunchy  man  of  unpredictable 
mood,  he  has  none  of  the  magnetism  of  a 
typical  revolutionary  leader  such  as,  say, 
Fidel  Castro.  If  he  has  any  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  ideas,  beyond  his  proclaimed 
support  for  democracy,  he  has  failed  to 
make  them  clear.  He  alternates  between 
rages,  when  he  swears  to  die  alongside  his 
men  to  preserve  their  honor,  and  a  kind  of 
gay  Insouciance  that  he  displayed  recently 
at  an  Improbable  crepes  suzette  luncheon 
at  one  of  his  hideouts.  He  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  transi- 
tional leader. 

By  Wednesday  morning,  in  any  case,  Caa- 
maiio's  rebels  had  barricaded  themselves 
into  an  area  of  narrow  streets  and  ancient 
houses  In  old  Santo  Domingo.  They  placed 
machlneguns  on  the  roofs  and  posted  snipers 
at  windows.  Molotov  cocktails  were  stored 
in  houses,  many  of  which  became  small 
fortresses.  Captured  tanks  and  trucks,  with 
the  painted  word  Pueblo  | People]  fanned 
out  into  the  city. 

Now  both  the  Wessin  command  and  the 
United  States  had  to  respond  to  a  renewed 
rebel  threat.  The  Embassy  decided  that  in- 
tervention was  necessary,  but  a  legalism  had 
to  be  satisfied:  Someone  had  to  request  U.S. 
military  help.  Accordingly  in  mid-morning 
a  three-man  Junta  was  established  at  San 
Isidro  with  Embassy  guidance.  Because  Gen- 
eral Wessin  was  so  objectionable  to  many 
Dominicans,  an  unknown  air  force  officer. 
Col.  Pedro  Bartolome  Benoit,  was  named  head 
of  the  junta. 

Colonel  Benoit  immediately  appealed  to 
Tap  Bennett  for  help.  At  1:48  p.m.,  on 
Wednesday  the  Ambassador  cabled  Washing- 
ton that  the  junta's  communications  prob- 
lem— the  lack  of  radio  equipment — was 
critical.  He  cabled  that  the  military  was 
facing  leftist  forces  and  raised  a  question 
about  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  air 
force  and  the  others  If  the  United  States 
denied  them  aid. 

Shortly  after  lunch  Colonel  Benoit  radioed 
the  Ambassador  from  San  Isidro  that  the 
recently  formed  Junta  could  no  longer  as- 
sure order  in  Santo  Domingo  or  protect  for- 
eign lives.  He  asked  for  U.S.  intervention. 
Tap  Bennett  passed  this  request  to  Wash- 
ington, then  drafted  another  message  which 
explained  that  he  regretted  that  the  United 
States  might  have  to  impose  a  military  solu- 
tion to  a  political  problem.  While  leftist 
propaganda  could  be  expected  to  character- 


ize the  revolt  as  a  fight  between  the  military 
and  the  people.  Bennett  said,  the  Issue  really 
was  between  those  who  wanted  a  Castro- 
type  solution  and  those  who  opposed  it.  He 
went  on  to  make  clear  that  while  he  did  not 
want  to  overdramatize  the  situation,  he  be- 
lieved that  if  the  United  States  denied  the 
requested  communications  equipment  and  If 
the  opposition  to  those  he  called  leftists  lost 
heart,  the  United  States  might  be  required 
in  the  near  future  to  stage  a  Marine  land- 
ing.   What,  he  asked,  did  Washington  prefer? 

Messages  whipped  frantically  between 
Washington  and  Santo  Domingo  that  after- 
noon, and  the  State  Department  replied  that 
the  United  States  would  not  Intervene  mili- 
tarily unless  the  outcome  was  in  doubt — 
but  that  the  walkie-talkies  were  being  got 
ready. 

At  that  point  the  administration  was 
nearlng  the  decision  to  land  a  contingent 
of  marines  whose  mission  would  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  continuing  evacuation  of 
Americans.  About  2  p.m.  a  group  of  Marine 
Corps  "pathfinders"  came  ashore  at  the  sugar 
port  of  Halna,  7  miles  west  of  the  capital, 
to  survey  the  beach  for  an  amphibious  land- 
ing. 

At  this  point  the  United  States  Identified 
three  men  among  the  Rebel  leadership  as 
having  possible  Communist  ties.  None  of 
them  were  the  visible  top  leaders.  The 
identification  was  sent  by  the  CIA  from 
Santo  Domingo  Wednesday  morning,  and 
Vice  Adm.  Wlllian  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  retired,  who 
had  been  sworn  in  as  CIA  Director  at  12:30 
p.m.  that  same  day,  brought  this  Information 
to  President  Johnson. 

Shortly  before  5  p.m.,  Santo  Domingo  time. 
Tap  Bennett  received  from  Colonel  Benoit 
a  written  note  confirming  the  earlier  radioed 
request  for  "a  temporary  intervention."  Ben- 
nett telephoned  the  White  House  and  talked 
to  the  President.  Then  he  sent  his  "emer- 
gent" message,  the  highest-priority  commu- 
nication in  the  U.S.  Government,  recom- 
mending that  the  jtmta  intervention  request 
be  honored.  Within  minutes  the  first  hell- 
copters  took  off  from  the  deck  of  the  Boxer 
to  ferry  marines  to  the  Hotel  Embajador. 

The  "limited  intervention"  had  begun. 
For  the  first  time  since  1916,  U.S.  troops 
had  set  foot  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
his  televised  announcement  that  night,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  emphasized  that  the  marines 
had  gone  ashore  in  Santo  Domingo  to  assist 
in  the  evacuation  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners.  Nothing  was  said  of  a  feared 
Communist  takeover  or  of  U.S.  help  to  the 
Junta  forces. 

While  the  original  landing  by  the  marines 
on  April  28  brought  no  more  than  500  U.S. 
troops  to  Santo  Domingo,  the  administra- 
tion almost  immediately  moved  toward  a 
major  buildup.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
there  were  5.000  marines  and  paratroopers 
ashore.  During  the  May  Day  weekend,  the 
forces  were  more  than  doubled  to  12,000. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  on  May  8, 
the  p>eak  was  reached  with  22,000  U.S.  troops 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  8,000  sailors 
manning  40  ships  offshore.  The  U.S.  mili- 
tary spokesmen  were  never  entirely  precise 
about  the  need  for  such  a  large  force.  But 
State  Department  officials,  briefing  newsmen 
in  Santo  Domingo,  gradually  escalated  the 
nature  of  the  U.S.  purpose  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  the  Initially  declared  evacua- 
tion mission  to  one  of  assisting  Dominicans 
"to  find  a  democratic  solution  to  their  poli- 
tical problems." 

When  the  landings  began  on  Wednesday, 
however,  the  first  marine  contingent  soon 
secured  its  perimeters.  At  7:30  p.m..  after 
a  marine  platoon  had  been  driven  over  to  the 
Embassy,  Bennett  sent  a  telegram  marked  for 
Under  Secretary  Mann.  Snipers  had  been 
firing  at  the  Embassy  building  from  across 
the  street,  and  the  marines  shot  seven  of 
them.  Tap  Bennett's  cable  told  Mann  that 
U.S.  lives  were  in  danger  and  conveyed  an 


oral  message  from  Colonel  Benoit  that  the 
situation  was  deteriorating  rapidly.  He 
cabled  his  hope  for  an  urgent  reply  to  his 
official  request  for  assistance  to  the  Wessin 
forces. 

Thirty  minutes  later  the  Ambassador  sent 
off  yet  another  telegram  to  Washington.  It 
said  that  the  junta  forces  were  Incapable  of 
resisting  and  added  Bennett's  recommenda- 
tion that  serious  thought  be  given  to  armed 
intervention  to  restore  order,  beyond  the 
mere  protection  of  lives.  If  the  loyalist 
efforts  failed,  he  said,  power  would  go  to 
groups  whose  alms  were  Identical  with  those 
of  the  Communist  Party.  The  United  States 
might  have  to  Intervene  In  force  to  prevent 
another  Cuba. 

In  Washington,  a  stunned  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  was  in- 
formed of  the  U.S.  landing.  The  Latin 
American  ambassadors  were  told  that  the 
marines  went  ashore  to  protect  lives  of  for- 
eign residents  and  that  the  administration 
had  had  no  time  to  consult  beforehand  with 
other  governments.  Several  ambassadors 
protested  that  the  U.S.  action  violated  the 
OAS  Charter,  which  bans  unilteral  interven- 
tion. But.  again,  they  were  assured  that  the 
United  States  desired  only  a  cease-fire. 

But  in  Santo  Domingo  events  were  pro- 
ceeding on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  News- 
men preparing  to  land  behind  the  marines 
from  the  Navy's  amphibious  task  force  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  their  transistor  radios  and. 
quite  accidentally,  tuned  in  radio  exchanges 
between  Tap  Bennett  and  Colonel  Benoit, 
chief  of  the  newly  formed  junta. 

One  message,  at  9:25  on  Thursday  morning 
said:  "This  is  Shade  Tree  1  [the  Embassy's 
radio  call  1 .  The  Ambassador  to  Colonel 
Benoit.  Do  you  need  more?  Believe  that 
with  determination  your  plans  will  succeed." 
Another  message  from  Tap  Bennett: 
"Could  you  open  Punta  Caucedo  |the  inter- 
national airport)  for  air  traffic  to  bring  In 
.food  and  medicine?  Uniformed  marines  can 
operate  there  If  civilians  are  not  there." 

Another  exchange  between  the  Embassy 
and  an  American  voice  at  San  Isidro  Air 
Force  Base  spoke  of  need  for  batteries,  com- 
munications equipment,  and  rations  for  the 
Wessin  troops. 

A  message  from  San  Isidro  reported  that  "a 
significant  morale  boost  is  evident  here  since 
the  arrival  of  rations."  Then.  San  Isidro 
informed  Shade  Tree  1  that  "I've  got  a 
message  that  the  suppression  attack  is  being 
initiated  at  0845  local."  A  message  from  the 
Embassy  asked  Colonel  Benoit  whether  he 
had  enough  supplies  against  "the  Castro 
forces  facing  you."  The  message  then  was 
changed  to  say  "rebel  forces"  instead  of 
"Castro  forces." 

Aboard  the  Boxer  the  task  force  commo- 
dore. Capt.  James  A.  Dare,  dispelled  any 
doubts  about  why  the  marines  had  landed 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Briefing  newsmen,  he 
said  that  American  forces  would  remain 
there  long  enough  "to  keep  this  a  non-Com- 
munist government."  But  the  official  story 
at  the  Santo  Domingo  Embassy  and  in  Wash- 
ington continued  to  be  that  the  troops  had 
gone  ashore  to  provide  safety  during  the 
evacuation. 

That  Thursday  evening  Tap  Bennett 
briefed  the  group  of  newsmen  who  had  come 
ashore  from  the  Boxer.  He  told  them  that 
there  was  evidence  of  Communist  domina- 
tion in  the  rebel  movement,  then  distributed 
typewritten  copies  of  a  list  of  54  Commu- 
nists or  Communist  sympathizers  who.  Ben- 
nett said,  were  active  in  the  rebel  leader- 
ship. 

Simultaneously  the  Embassy  cabled  Wash- 
ington the  text  of  a  rebel  leaflet  that  called 
for  a  fight  "to  death"  against  the  Wessin 
forces.  It  was  signed  by  eight  rebel  leaders, 
beginning  with  Colonel  Caamano.  The 
Embassy  message,  signed  by  Bennett,  said 
that  two  of  the  signers  might  have  Commu- 
nist  connections   but   that   no   information 
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was  available  about  the  others.  In  Wash- 
ington. State  Department  officials  began 
hinting  to  newsmen,  on  the  strength  of  the 
Bennett  telegram,  that  seven  or  eight  of  the 
top  rebel  leaders  might  be  Communist- 
oriented. 

Bennett  also  told  newsmen  that  night  of 
rebel  atrocities — of  several  heads  paraded  on 
pikes,  of  mass  executions,  and  of  how  Colonel 
Caamafto  personally  had  machlnegunned 
Colonel  Calder6n,  the  aide-de-camp  to 
President  Reld  Cabral.  The  reporters  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  Bennett's  accounts,  which 
were  also  being  cabled  to  Washington. 

But  it  subsequently  developed  that  none 
of  these  reports  was  accurate.  Nobody  could 
be  found  In  the  rebel  zone — where  reporters 
went  but  Embassy  officials  did  not — to  con- 
firm the  stories  of  executions  or  of  heads  on 
pikes.  Colonel  Calderon  emerged  a  few  days 
later  at  a  hospital  with  a  slight  neck  wound 
received  at  the  palace  during  the  first  day 
of  the  revolution.  A  newsman  had  a  beer 
with  him  later  on. 

As  days  passed  it  became  evident  that, 
deliberately  or  because  of  faulty  Informa- 
tion, the  Embassy  was  passing  out  inaccu- 
rate reports.  One  evening  an  official  State 
Department  spokesman  announced  that  the 
Embassy  had  received  the  IntelUeence  that 
Colonel  Caamano  had  met  with  five  Com- 
munist leaders  the  night  before  and  prom- 
ised them  cabinet  posts  if  the  revolution 
succeeded.  If  It  failed.  Caamano  was  sup- 
posed to  have  said,  he  would  negotiate  safe 
conduct  out  of  the  country  for  them.  The 
spokesman  did  not  have  the  names  of  the 
leaders,  and  several  days  later  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Embassy  was  not  at  all  sure 
of  this  information. 

At  his  staff  meetings.  Bennett  referred  to 
the  rebels  as  "that  Communist  scum""  or 
"that  bunch  downtown."  Requests  from 
Dominican  professional  groups — business- 
men, lawyers,  doctors,  and  engineers — for 
contacts  with  the  Embassy  to  explain  their 
contention  that  the  "constitutionalist"  revo- 
lution was  not  Communist,  were  not 
granted.  When  a  reporter  asked  Bennett  If 
he  did  not  fear  that  this  policy  of  Isolating 
the  rebels  might  push  them  Into  Communist 
hands,  he  replied.  "They  are  already  In  Com- 
muhist  hands." 

This  was  also  the  quickly  reached  conclu- 
sion of  John  Bartlow  Martin,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  Bosch  regime  whom  President 
Johnson  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  to  establish 
contact  with  the  rebels  and  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  situation.  Martin,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  liberal  and  had  many 
friends  in  Bosch's  P.R.D  .  spent  an  afternoon 
conferring  at  the  Caamario  command  post 
and  Immediately  annovmced  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  the  revolution  had  been  taken 
over  by  Communists.  He  said  flatly  that  all 
"democratic  elements  have  been  destroyed." 
But  neither  Martin  nor  the  Embassy  Is 
known  to  have  made  any  effort  to  encourage 
democrats  against  the  Communists.  For  10 
days  there  were  no  further  contacts  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rebels.  The  Em- 
bassy clearly  demonsti-ated  partiality  for  the 
forces  of  the  Junta — which  it  began  to  call 
"the  Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion." 

To  head  this  "government."  the  Embajsy 
picked  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barreras, 
one  of  two  survivors  of  the  group  that  killed 
Trujillo.  To  assist  General  Imbert.  the 
United  States  made  available  $750,000  on 
May  9  to  pay  the  salaries  of  public  employees 
in  areas  not  under  rebel  control.  No  similar 
offer  was  made  to  Colonel  Caamano. 

Santo  Domingo  was  a  city  governed  by 
confusion.  While  the  United  States  was  still 
proclaiming  "strict  neutrality."  technicians 
from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
CIA  Jammed  the  rebel  radio  station.  News- 
men and  television  cameramen  recorded 
truckloads   of   Imbert   troops  passing   freely 


through  American  checkpoints  en  route  to 
battle  the  rebels. 

On  the  rebel  side.  Colonel  Caamano's  an- 
nouncers vilified  Ambassador  Bennett  In  the 
worst  Imaginable  terms.  Snipers,  who  ac- 
cording to  Caamano  were  not  under  his  con- 
trol, fired  nightly  at  American  positions, 
often  causing  casualties.  Amid  all  the  con- 
fusion, an  Organization  of  American  States 
team  negotiated  a  shaky  truce  on  May  5. 

The  Johnson  administration  determined 
that  a  new  approach  might  be  needed  to 
bring  matters  to  a  settlement,  and  that  the 
reporting  and  the  reconimendatlons  from 
Bennett  and  Martin  were  no  longer  ade- 
quate. In  the  same  way  that  Martin  had 
been  sent  In  because  of  doubts  about  Tap 
Bennett's  reporting.  McGeorge  Bundy.  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  was  dispatched  to  reinforce 
Martin.  With  him  came  the  State  Depart- 
ment's two  top  Latin  experts,  Mann  and 
Vaughn. 

Just  before  the  Bundy  mission's  arrival, 
Imbert  aircraft  broke  the  OAS-arranged 
truce.  Guns  blazing,  they  made  strafing 
runs  on  rebel-held  Radio  Santo  Domingo.  In 
making  their  approach,  the  planes  roared 
over  the  Embassy,  spraying  bullets  Into  ad- 
joining streets.  Tap  Bennett  and  many  of 
his  aides  dived  under  their  desks,  the  Am- 
bassador shouting,  "I  shall  protest  this." 

For  reasons  never  explained.  Bundy's  pres- 
ence in  Santo  Domingo  was  kept  secret  for 
12  hours  while  officials  denied  that  he  and 
other  high-ranking  envoys  were  there. 
Newsmen  were  now  barred  from  the  Em- 
bassy building,  largely  because  the  small, 
green-shuttered  structure  was  so  full  of 
generals  and  top-level  "special  guests"  that 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  move  about  In- 
side or  find  privacy  for  confidential  con- 
versations. 

Bundy's  mission  was  to  negotiate  a  com- 
promise constitutional  government.  Se- 
lected to  head  it  was  Antonio  Guzm&n.  the 
former  agriculture  minister  under  Dr. 
Bosch  and  the  man  reportedly  received  so 
coolly  by  Second  Secretary  Brelsky  on  that 
first  Sunday  of  the  revolution.  Guzman's 
name  was  suggested  by  Bosch,  whom  Bundy 
had  stopped  off  to  consult  In  San  Juan.  He 
was  basically  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Caamaflo  command.  The 
only  remaining  problem  was  to  win  Gen- 
eral Imbert's  agreement  to  resign  In  favor 
of  the  compromise  candidate. 

It  was  not  a  small  problem.  When  Under 
Secretary  Mann  suggested  to  Imbert  that  he 
resign.  Imbert  flatly  refused.  He  told  the 
Americans  that  since  the  United  States  had 
helped  him  to  become  the  head  of  the  Junta, 
he  now  Intended  to  keep  the  post.  To  do 
otherwise,  he  said,  would  be  "to  turn  every- 
thing over  to  the  Communists."  General 
Imbert  told  reporters,  "I  won't  be  played  for 
a  sucker."  One  reporter  described  the  situ- 
ation by  writing,  "General  Imbert  Is  the  U.S. 
puppet  who  Is  pulling  his  own  strings." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lt.  Gen.  Bruce 
Palmer,  commander  of  U.S.  military  forces, 
had  to  order  half  of  the  marine  howitzers — 
which  had  until  now  been  aimed  at  the  rebel 
stronghold  downtown — turned  around  to 
face  Imbert's  troop  emplacements.  Some  of 
Palmer's  troops  appeared  to  be  confused 
about  their  mission,  and  some  wondered 
where  the  enemy  was. 

During  the  Guzman-Bundy  negotiation 
and  while  the  OAS-arranged  truce  was  still 
in  effect,  the  Imbert  forces  mounted  another 
offensive  against  the  rebels,  this  time  In  the 
northern  section  of  Santo  Domingo.  Im- 
bert's tanks  and  artillery  made  a  full-scale 
assault  that  cost  hundreds  of  Dominican 
lives,  mainly  of  women  and  children. 

The  rebels  could  not  counter  Imbert's  at- 
tack In  the  north  because  the  U.S. -controlled 
security  corridor,  bisecting  the  city  from 
east  to  west,  kept  them  hemmed  In  down- 
town.    At  one  stage  the  United  States  pre- 


pared to  open  another  corridor,  running 
north  from  the  rebel  area,  to  halt  the  Imbert 
advance.  But  this  Idea,  advocated  by  Bundy. 
was  vetoed  In  Washington.  At  the  embassy. 
Under  Secretary  Mann  said  that  he  hoped 
Castro  would  recognize  the  Caamafio  regime 
and  prove  once  and  for  all  that  the  rebels 
were  Communist-oriented. 

Then  'the  Guzman  formula" — for  which 
Bundy  had  worked  for  10  days  with  all  the 
prestige  of  his  White  House  post — collapsed 
on  orders  from  Washington.  The  FBI  had 
Intercepted  a  telephone  conversation  between 
Dr.  Bosch  and  a  friend.  The  conver- 
sation reportedly  Included  a  statement  that 
if  the  Guzman  regime  were  Installed  there 
could  be  a  new  government  In  5  days.  About 
this  time  the  State  Department  sent  a  memo- 
randiwi  to  the  White  House  recalling  that  In 
1933  the  United  States  had  been  accused  of 
lmiK>slng  a  government  on  Cuba  and  that 
the  Johnson  administration  should  beware 
of  opening  Itself  to  such  a  charge. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Bundy-Guzman  ne- 
gotiation marked,  for  many  of  those  on  the 
rebel  side,  the  end  of  hopes  for  a  "constitu- 
tional" regime.  The  Imbert  regime  was  al- 
lowed to  go  on  consolidating  its  position  In 
the  governmentless  country,  while  another 
OAS  commission,  the  second  inter-American 
group  to  try  mediation,  arrived  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  seek  a  settlement. 

On  the  day  before  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton, 5  weeks  after  the  United  States  found  it 
had  a  tiger  by  the  tall,  Bundy  arranged  to 
meet  with  Colonel  Caamatio  and  his  asso- 
ciates. It  was  to  be  their  first  encounter,  for 
the  rebel  chief  had  canceled  an  appointment 
a  week  earlier  when  one  of  his  top  aides  was 
killed  by  gunfire,  apparently  shot  by  U.S. 
troops  manning  the  security  corridor.  The 
meeting  place  was  to  be  the  Music  Conserva- 
tory, a  modern  white  building  on  a  seaside 
boulevard  In  the  no  man's  land  between  the 
marine  and  rebel  lines.  Arriving  there  at 
3:45  p.m.,  Bundy  and  his  associates  found 
the  building  locked,  but  assumed  that  Colo- 
nel Caamano's  men  had  made  arrangements 
to  have  the  conservatory  opened.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  Colonel  Caamafio  had 
m£ide  a  like  assumption.  After  unsuccess- 
fully trying  to  find  an  open  door  or  window, 
one  of  the  rebels  produced  a  knife  and  pried 
loose  some  window  panes.  Chairs  were 
brought  Into  position  and  the  two  delega- 
tions climbed  In  through  the  window. 

The  meeting  lasted  4  hours,  with  Bundy 
using  his  fluent  Spanish  in  the  conference. 
Near  the  end  of  the  session,  violent  gunfire 
broke  out  not  far  from  the  conservatory. 
Swearing  In  anger.  Colonel  Caamano  rushed 
to  telephone  his  forces  to  stop  firing.  Bundy 
scurried  for  a  phone  to  contact  U.S.  com- 
manders. But  there  was  no  telephone  in  t;ic 
building. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  missing  tele- 
phone symbolized  the  entire  Domlnlciin 
tragedy,  where  there  was  a  general  break- 
down in  communications  between  Americans 
and  Dominicans  attempting  to  end  the  civil 
war  without  further  loss  of  life,  and  where 
no  formula  seemed  to  offer  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. It  may  be  that  there  was  no  alternative 
to  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo, 
but  the  5  weeks  I  spent  there  at  the  height 
of  the  crisis  failed  to  convince  me  that  there 
was  a  real  risk  of  "another  Cuba."  As  exiled 
President  Juan  Bosch,  sitting  out  his  coun- 
try's agony  In  Puerto  Rico,  observed  sadly. 
"Perhaps  the  United  States  should  have 
taken  a  chance  with  Dominican  democracy." 

The  Vision  Letter 
(The  weekly  analysis  of  Latin  American 
affairs) 
The  Dominican  crisis  hangs  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  upcoming  second  special  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
scheduled  for  Rio  on  August  4.  The  longer 
the  Caribbean  deadlock  endures,   the  more 


prejudicial  It  becomes.  The  U.S.  unilateral 
Intervention,  the  subsequent  creation  of  an 
Inter-American  Peace  Force  and  the  de  facto 
OAS  trusteeship  have  raised  fundamental 
questions  which  completely  overshadow  the 
agenda,  mostly  pegged  to  reorganlzatlonal 
and  economic  matters. 

Lacking  a  consensus  on  the  OAS  role  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  some  members  tried 
to  postpone  the  meeting.  However,  Brazil, 
with  Important  elections  around  the  corner, 
pressed  for  holding  the  meeting  on  schedule 
and  received  key  support  from  Argentina  and 
Chile.  Now,  rumors  of  postponement,  which 
seem  unfounded  at  the  moment,  are  on  the 
wing  again. 

Washington  had  hoped  that  Rio  would  be 
a  foriim  to  discuss  the  setting  up  of  a  per- 
manent inter-American  police  force  to  deal 
with  Communist  flareups,  and  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
OAS  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  all  talked 
it  up.  But  the  kickback  has  been  so  strong 
that  the  idea  has  been  quietly  put  aside,  for 
the  moment  at  least. 

As  a  sign  of  Latin  American  discontent 
over  the  Dominican  affair.  Secretary  General 
Jos6  A.  Mora  came  under  some  sharp  ques- 
tioning from  OAS  ambassadors.  Last  week  at 
a  closed-door  briefing  he  defended  himself 
well,  but  still  he  was  under  the  gun  for 
such  picayune  consideration  as  unfurling  an 
inter-American  flag  in  Santo  Domingo  with- 
out authorization.  Chilean  President  Edu- 
ardo  Frel  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  kind  of  talk 
which  may  be  heard  In  Rio  when  he  stated 
in  Paris  this  week:  "We  want  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  without  hegemony." 

To  avoid  polemics,  some  nations  would  like 
to  make  the  Rio  conference  as  short  as  possi- 
ble. Such  questions  as  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
force  would  be  thrown  Into  some  future 
conference  called  to  amend  the  OAS  Charter. 
Events  In  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been 
no  help.  Loose  ends  keep  appearing  after 
the  mediators  reportedly  have  bagged  a  solu- 
tion. The  whole  involvement  has  stretched 
the  OAS  to  the  limit,  and  Secretariat  officials 
find  themselves  deeply  immersed  in  a  myriad 
of  unfamiliar  tasks  in  Santo  Domingo.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  the  OAS  may  have  two 
conferences  on  the  fire  simultaneously  next 
August.  In  addition  to  the  Rio  conference, 
the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  convoked  to  handle  the  Do- 
minican explosion,  Is  In  force  until  the  crisis 
is  solved. 


MIDWESTERN   STATES  REFUSE  TO 
BACK  ROTTEN  BOROUGH 

AMENDMENT 

,Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
indications  are  growing  every  day  that 
the  rotten  borough  amendment  is  los- 
ing ground  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  in 
the  country.  One  after  another  colum- 
nists, editorial  writers,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  are  recognizing  the 
grave  dangers  which  the  rotten  borough 
amendment  poses  to  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  the  most  significant  indi- 
cation that  the  rotton  borough  amend- 
ment is  losing  support  throughout  the 
country  is  the  fact  that  the  Midwestern 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments refused  to  adopt  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  passage  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  proposed  amendment. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  22.  the  Dirksen 
amendment  failed  for  lack  of  a  majority 
in  the  12-member  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments just  as  it  failed  for  lack  of  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  Washington  Post  reports 
that  6  of  the  12  Midwestern  States  fa- 


vored the  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  approve  the  rotton  borough  amend- 
ment. But  six  States  refused  to  lend 
their  consent  to  this  resolution.  Three 
of  these  six — Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Michi- 
gan— voted  against  the  resolution. 
Three  others — Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois — abstained.  I  find  it  highly 
significant  that  the  minority  leader's 
own  State  should  fail  to  endorse  his  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  and 
that  his  proposal  should  fail  to  carry 
in  the  heartland  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  22.  1965] 
Midwestern  States  Fail  To  Ask  Apportion- 
ing Amendment 

Columbus,  Ohio. — A  resolution  asking 
Congress  to  submit  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment allowing  one  house  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than 
population  failed  by  one  vote  yesterday  at 
the  closing  session  of  a  conference  of  12  mid- 
western  States. 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution which  needed  a  majority  of  the  12 
States  to  carry.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Michigan 
voted  no.  and  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin abstained. 

The  delegates  to  the  Midwestern  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  governments 
voted  7  to  2  with  three  abstentions  against 
a  proposal  to  commend  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  Its  one-man,  one-vote  rule  or 
reapportionment. 


A  PARATROOPER  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
are  defending  the  interests  of  the  free 
world  in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddies  of 
Vietnam  is  a  22-year-old  paratrooper 
from  my  home  city  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. — 
Pfc.  Jerry  P.  Linsner. 

That  this  young  soldier  knows  very 
well  why  he  is  fighting  in  that  far-away 
Asian  nation  is  demonstrated  by  a  letter 
to  the  editor  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Ariz.ona  Republic  newspaper  in  Phoenix. 
The  thoughts  which  he  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  that  letter  are  like  a  clear 
fresh  breeze  compared  to  some  of  the 
juvenile  demonstrations  and  protests  by 
students  of  his  age  on  campuses  through- 
out the  country. 

In  the  belief  that  this  dedicated  young 
serviceman's  letter  deserves  wider  cir- 
culation as  a  forceful  answer  to  advo- 
cates of  appeasement,  I  ask  permission 
tD  have  it  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  July  15,  1965) 
A  Paratrooper  in  Vietnam  Pens  Letter  to 
Students 

Editor,   the  Arizona   Republic: 

I  am  a  22-year-old  paratrooper  now  serving 
with  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  (Separate). 
My  home  address  is  2412  North  37th  Way,  in 
Phoenix.  I  am  writing  this  letter  from  the 
perimeter  defense  position  around  Blen  Hoa 
Alrbase,  South  Vietnam,  and  its  question- 


ing aspects  are  directed  at  a  select  few  who 
are  helping  to  fight  this  war  on  the  home 
front. 

I  must  say  though,  that  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused as  to  which  side  is  being  supported, 
and  whose  cause  upheld  by  some  of  our 
young  and  upcoming  ""Intellectual  soldiers" 
whose  bases  of  operations  are  located  at 
iieveral  of  oxir  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

One  of  our  most  precious  possessions  Is 
the  freedom  to  challenge  the  policies  of  our 
Government,  and  keep  those  policies  within 
the  limits  of  our  society's  national  feel- 
ings. This  freedom  was  borne  to  us  from  our 
Nation's  birth  through  the  careful  actions 
and  watchful  minds  of  dedicated  leaders  and 
protected  by  the  blood  of  thousands. 

It  now  seems  evident  that  this  freedom 
can  be.  and  is  being,  undermined  and  abused 
in  an  ignorant  display  of  rash  actions,  which 
do  nothing  but  confuse  the  public  and  place 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  countries  on  the 
verge  of  communism  as  to  the  soundness  of 
America's  promise  to  defend  them  against 
Communist  aggression. 

The  un-American  aspects  of  these  demon- 
strations, which  are  carried  out  by  those  who 
might  occupy  positions  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  near  future,  carry  the 
traits  of  a  possible  dupe  by  an  outside  force. 

You  would  think  that  the  countless  broken 
Commxinist  treaties,  lies  and  anti-American 
attacks,  and  the  stark  nakedness  of  public 
Communist  announcements,  which  state 
openly  and  coldly  their  Intentions  to  crush 
us.  would  awaken  minds  and  open  eyes. 

From  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  Hanoi,  the 
Communist  cry  that  the  fighting  in  the  south 
Is  a  matter  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  has 
been  heard  all  over  the  world.  Seized  Viet- 
cong  caches  of  Communist-supplied  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  extremely  elaborate  mili- 
tary and  jxjlitical  machine  aimed  at  conquer- 
ing South  Vietnam,  and  the  high  pro- 
portion of  northern  trained  officers,  enlisted 
men,  specialists,  and  secret  agents,  reveal  the 
Communist  line  to  be  a  giant  mockery.  It  is 
a  useless  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  Hanoi 
Is  behind  the  continuing  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion aimed  at  conquering  South  Vietnam. 
There  exists  in  South  Vietnam  a  large  scale, 
carefully  directed,  and  Communist-supported 
program  of  armed  attack  on  a  sovereign  state 
and  a  free  people. 

Obviously,  some  students  are  so  entangled 
in  their  efforts  to  reform  our  international 
policies  that  they  fail  to  see  the  danger.  As- 
sured by  social  and  intellectual  freedoms, 
they  strike  out  viciously  and  defiantly  at  our 
National  Government.  Not  only  do  they  lack 
diplomacy,  they  infringe  upon  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  other  citizens,  and  either  do  not 
care  or  have  no  conception  of  the  ill  effects 
our  Nation  suffers  in  the  world  spotlight. 

I  only  hope  that  when  the  demonstrations 
finally  terminate,  these  students  will  add  to 
their  store  of  knowledge  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  along  with  a  valuable  bit  of  experience. 

Students  should  use  their  freedoms,  take 
advantage  of  their  rights,  pry,  disapprove,  and 
question  our  Government's  actions  and  make 
them  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people.  But 
before  they  pass  judgment,  they  should  take 
another  look  at  our  country's  foundations, 
what  we  have  fought  and  died  for  in  the  past, 
and  what  we  stand  for  today.  They  should 
open  their  eyes  and  see  who  is  trying  to  take 
this  away  from  us. 

I  have  watched  America's  youth  swelter  on 
the  decks  and  in  the  holds  of  troop  ships  and 
LST's.  I  have  watched  them  rise  from 
muddy  pup  tents,  to  construct  through  long, 
laborious  days  as  clean  and  healthy  a  place 
to  live  as  is  possible  In  this  environment. 
I've  watched  their  bodies  burn  and  tan  under 
a  merciless  sun  as  they  dug  bunkers  and 
mortar  shelters.  And  at  night  they  keep  a 
vigilant  watch  in  these  same  positions. 

They  have  dropped  in  convulsions  from 
the  heet.  and  died  from  Communist  steel. 
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They  are  fighting  a  dirty  and  nasty  war,  and 
they  board  helicopters  willingly  to  hunt  out 
an  elusive  enemy  in  their  own  territory. 

There  is  one  thing  I  haven't  slightest 
doubts  about.  Mr.  Student,  and  that  is  these 
men's  determination  to  stop  communism 
here,  on  their  own  back  doorstep.  They 
know  the  score  and  this  realization  shows  in 
their  mental  and  physical  willingness  to 
fight. 

However,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  homeward, 
I  see  something  ugly,  and  I  don't  like  it. 
Where  is  the  moral  support  enjoyed  by  other 
men  in  wars  past  won?  Where  is  determina- 
tion to  stop  communism?  Don't  sell  us 
down  the  river.  Mr.  Student,  you  might  re- 
gret it. 

Pfc.  Jerry  P.  Linsner. 
APO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THE  VAN  ALEN  SIMPLIFIED  SCOR- 
ING SYSTEM  IN  TENNIS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  a  lawn  tenni.s  tournament 
was  conducted  under  VASSS,  the  Van 
Alen  simplified  scoring  system.  This 
tennis  tournament,  which  had  in  it  such 
world  famous  professions  as  Rod  Laver. 
Ken  Rosewall,  Pancho  Gonzales,  and 
Butch  Bucholtz.  was  an  experiment  that 
may  well  pave  the  way  to  making  tennis 
an  even  more  generally  enjoyed,  watched, 
and  participated-in  sport  than  is  pres- 
ently the  case. 

The  VASSS  system  basically  calls  for 
scoring  on  a  point  system  somewhat  like 
table  tennis  with  the  first  person  to  reach 
31  points  winning  the  set.  By  previous 
stipulation  a  set  can  be  decided  by  21 
points  or  41  points  or  any  variable  of  5 
plus  1,  the  unknown  being  divisible  by  2. 

The  VASSS  system  provides  that  the 
server  shall  stand  3  feet  behind  the  base- 
line, thus  eliminating  the  advantage  of 
the  big  server  who  normally  would  rush 
the  net  in  order  to  put  away  the  defen- 
sive return  on  the  first  volley.  Rather, 
there  is  substituted  the  longer  rally 
which  requires  more  emphasis  on  strat- 
egy, experience,  and  precision  as  the 
players  seek  to  maneuver  each  other  out 
of  place  so  that  one  of  them  can  get  in 
position  for  a  winning  shot.  This  longer 
rally  also,  I  believe,  provides  the  spec- 
tator with  a  great  deal  more  enjoyment. 

An  additional  advantage  of  the  VASSS 
system  is  that  it  provides  for  the  possi- 
bility of  handicaps,  like  golf.  This  means 
that  an  exciting  game  can  be  played  be- 
tween two  players  of  very  different  abil- 
ity. For  example,  one  would  start  out 
with  a  10-point  advantage  over  the 
other:  but  the  winner  of  the  set  would 
be  the  first  one  who  reached  31  points. 
This  could  make  tennis  far  more  enjoy- 
able and  would  end  the  necessity  of  try- 
ing to  find  people  of  almost  equal  ability 
with  whom  to  play  as  is  now  so  often 
the  case. 

Finally,  the  frank  relationship  in  this 
professional  tournament  of  the  points  to 
money  added  to  the  excitement  of  the 
audience.  In  fact,  on  the  scoring  board 
where  the  points  were  listed,  the  scoring 
board  also  multiplied  the  points  by  5. 
preceded  by  a  dollar  sign,  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  dollars  that  had  so  far  been 
won  by  each  of  the  participants. 

The  success  of  this  tournament  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  people  that  it 
drew  both  in  the  day  and  at  night.    In 


fact,  another  trailblazing  result  was  the 
introduction  of  outdoor  tournament 
night  tennis  playing. 

All  told,  I  am  glad  to  rise  and  com- 
mend James  Van  Alen,  president  of  the 
Newport  Casino,  for  his  efforts  in  cre- 
ating a  new  scoring  system  and  I  hope 
paving  the  way  for  a  further  populari- 
zation of  tennis.  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  elec- 
tion to  membership  in  the  National  Ten- 
nis Hall  of  Fame.  James  Van  Alen  has 
always  been  an  activist  and  a  doer  and 
is  particularly  qualified  in  the  world  of 
sports,  having  for  many  years  been  the 
court  tennis  champion  of  America. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  REAPPORTION 
STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  a  number  of  editorials  oppos- 
ing the  Dirksen  amendment  have  come 
to  my  attention.  I  ask  unanimqus  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Thoroughly  Bad  Leg- 
islation" from  the  Washington  Afro- 
American  of  July  20,  1965,  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Wait  a  While"  from  the 
Toledo  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   Afro- American, 

July  20,  19651 

Thoroughly  Bad  Legislation 

No  matter  how  ardently  its  reactionary 
proponents  try  to  dress  it  up.  the  so-called 
Dirksen  amendment  would  still  be  bad  legis- 
lation. 

For  one  thing  it  rests  on  the  erroneous 
premise  that  people  who  live  in  rural  dis- 
tricts must  be  presumed  to  be  more  intelli- 
gent, more  patriotic,  and  overall  better  citi- 
zens than  those  who  dwell  in  the  cities. 

It  is  on  this  faulty  foundation,  not  sup- 
ported by  fact,  that  Senator  Dirksen,  the 
Illinois  Republican,  is  asking  Congress  to 
overturn  last  year's  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  must 
be  apportioned  on  the  democratic  principle 
of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Mr.  Dirksens  proposal  calls  for  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  land 
area.  cows,  chickens,  or  other  factors  than 
people.  It  is  an  arrow  aimed  directly  at  the 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  living 
in  the  cities. 

It  Ls  unabashedly  designed  to  allow  the  30- 
percent  minority  of  county  dwellers  to  per- 
petuate the  rotten  borough  sj'stem  of  frus- 
trating the  legislative  aspirations  and  needs 
of  the  urban  majority. 

As  much  as  they  argue  for  its  passage, 
backers  of  the  amendment  cannot  Justify  it 
as  being  in  the  democratic  tradition.  It  is 
patently  discriminatory  and  does  wholesale 
violence  to  majority  rule. 

.  Moreover,  as  Maryland's  Senator  Tydings 
has  so  aptly  pointed  out.  it  would  "carve  out 
an  exception  to  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment." 

Thus  it  would  lower  the  safeguards  of  this 
constitutional  bulwark  on  which  a  majority 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  outlawing  racial 
discrimination  rests. 

More  directly,  it  would  permit  hard-core 
Southern  States,  faced  with  a  growing  col- 
ored electorate  under  the  newly  enacted  vot- 
ing rights  bill,  to  water  down  their  voting 
strength  under  the  Dirksen  formula  of 
counting  factors  other  than  people  In  allot- 
ting legislative  seats. 


It  Is  not  difficult  to  envision  States  like 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  enacting  apportion- 
ment legislation  brazenly  designed  to  again 
disfranchise  citizens  on  the  basis  of  land- 
ownership,  wealth,  education,  or  race. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, once  enacted,  that  would  prevent  such 
action,  which  no  doubt  explains  why  all  of 
the  old  Confederate  States  are  so  enchanted 
with  the  scheme. 

Thus  our  stake  In  the  Impending  Senate 
battle  over  the  Dirksen  amendment  Is  even 
more  vital  than  that  of  other  citizens. 

For  if  It  Is  Jammed  through,  we  stand  to 
lose  not  only  our  political  strength  In  the 
major  northern  cities,  but  In  the  Southern 
States  as  well. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  for  you  to 
keep  reminding  your  Senators  that  a  vote 
for  the  Dirksen  amendment  Is  a  vote  against 
you  and  yours  and  one  which  you  will  not 
soon  forget. 


(From  the  Toledo  Times,  July  14.  1965] 
Wait  a  While 

The  Dirksen  amendment  over  which  the 
U.S.  Senate  soon  will  be  fighting  a  battle 
royal  Is  a  watered  down,  spruced  up  version 
of  the  same  name  proposal  that  Minority 
Leader  Everett  Dirksen  first  Introduced  last 
year  to  nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  ruling  on  State  legislatures. 

As  approved  by  a  Senate  subcommittee  the 
proposal  still  would  allow  one  house  of  a 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  factors  other 
than  population.  But  it  no  longer  would 
bar  Federal  courts  from  hearing  suits  chal- 
lenging apportionment  plans.  And  It  would 
require  a  vote  of  approval  at  least  every  10 
years  by  the  people  of  a  State  which  used 
nonpopulatlon  factors  for  one  of  Its  legisla- 
tive houses. 

The  changes  have  brought  the  proposed 
amendment  considerably  more  support  than 
it  originally  commanded.  Its  passage  Is  still 
uncertain,  but  the  vote  is  bound  to  be  close, 
since  even  such  liberal  spokesmen  as  Sena- 
tors Javits  of  New  York  and  Kuchel  of 
California  are  now  endorsing  It. 

Part  of  this  widespread  sympathy  for  the 
amendment — which  we  are  tempted  to 
share — arises  from  recognition  that  fair  rep- 
resentation in  a  legislative  body  does  not 
always  come  solely  from  numbers.  Tills  is 
most  easily  seen  In  States  like  California, 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  others  where  the 
bulk  of  population  is  massed  In  one  or  two 
great  metropolitan  centers.  The  Courts 
ruling,  strictly  interpreted,  could  create  a 
tyranny  of  majority  in  which  vast  areas  of 
a  State  had  no  voice  In  legislative  affairs  at 
all. 

What  restrains  us  from  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  the  evi- 
dence— and  there  is  plenty  that  most  of  its 
supporters  are  not  really  Interested  In  fair 
solutions  to  apportionment  problems.  They 
want  simply  to  salvage  the  old  status  quo  of 
entrenched  rural  power  that  drove  the  Su- 
preme Court  reluctantly  to  get  Into  the 
political  thicket  It  had  long  avoided. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten — though  the 
Courts'  critics  never  mention  It — that  the 
tribunal  Invaded  this  field  only  because 
those  In  control  of  the  States'  apportionment 
machinery  refused  to  do  anything  about  the 
gross  Imbalances  that  had  developed.  Many 
of  the  same  people  who  now  leap  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  States'  own  laws  and  constitu- 
tions shov/ed  no  such  high  regard  for  them 
when  reapportionment  provisions  were  being 
violated  decade  after  decade  to  protect  vested 
political  Interests. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  has.  In  effect,  re- 
stored to  the  States  the  right  to  devise  sys- 
tems of  legislative  representation  which  are 
fair  now  and  can  be  kept  so  In  the  future. 
Of  course  It  Is  not  easy,  especially  for  those 
with  freakish  distributions  of  population. 
But  they  should  at  least  be  given  the  chance 
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before  an  amendment  Is  added  4o  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which  might  only  perpetuate 
abominations  on  the  representative  form  of 
government. 

If  experience  shows  the  difficult  problems 
of  apportionment  cannot  always  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  population  alone,  that 
will  be  the  time  to  consider  a  basic  con- 
stitutional change. 


his   appeal   for   a   decent   platform   on   civil 
rights. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  fought  hard  and 
well  to  keep  the  Republican  Party  where 
It  belongs,  and  where  It  must  stand  If  It 
Is  not  to  dlstlntegrate.  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  extremists.  He  has  made  mistakes  of 
political  Judgment,  but  not  of  the  heart. 
He  has  never  been  short  of  that  quality  called 
courage. 


GOV.  NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT  REMOVING  HIM- 
SELF AS  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  NOM- 
INATION IN  1968 

Mr.    SCOTT.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Clearing  the  Air,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
July  27,  1965,  dealing  with  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller's  announcement  removing 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can  presidential    nomination    in    1968; 
also  an  article  entitled  "GOP  and  1968," 
written  by  Roscoe  Drummond  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
28,  1965,  praising  Rockefeller's  decision. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   July   27, 
1965) 
Clearing  the  Air 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  announcement 
removing  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican   presidential    nomination    in    1968 
clears    the    political    air    and    should    prove 
helpful  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Until  he  made  his  statement  on  a  "Face 
the  Nation"  program  on  Sunday,  there  had 
been  doubts  as  to  the  Governor's  political 
plans,  and  whether  he  intended  to  rtm  for 
another  term  in  Albany  preliminary  to  tak- 
ing a  future  stab  at  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion which  had  eluded  him  twice  before. 

His  statement  In  Minneapolis,  where  he 
has  been  attending  the  Annual  Governors' 
Conference,  vj&s  straightforward  and  un- 
equivocal. He  will  definitely  seek  a  third 
term  as  Governor.  He  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  President. 

The  Governor  could  have  delayed  his  an 
nouncement  for  many  months.  By  making 
his  position  clear  now,  he  will  give  the  Re- 
publicans that  much  more  time  to  pull  their 
party  together.  In  the  hopes  of  avoiding  a 
repetition  of  the  1964  disaster. 

Rockefeller  served  his  party  well  by  trying 
manfully  to  head  off  the  nomination  of  Barry 
Goldwater.  He  might  very  well  have  ob- 
tained the  nomination  himself  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  lapse  of  judgment 
in  the  timing  of  his  remarriage.  Coming 
just  as  the  presidential  campaign  was  about 
to  get  underway,  that  event  severely  dam- 
aged his  political  chances,  especially  among 
women  voters. 

From  then  on.  his  drive  for  the  nomination 
was  an  uphill  and.  as  It  proved,  a  losing 
struggle.  While  other  moderate  Republican 
leaders  did  nothing  to  stop  the  Goldwater 
surge  except  to  lament  it.  Rockefeller  fought 
It  out  in  the  grueling  heat  of  the  primaries. 
It  Is  possible  that  certain  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders  hoped  that  Rockefeller  and 
GoMwater  would  knock  each  other  off  in  the 
preconventlon  battles,  opening  the  door  to 
their  own  nomination  as  compromise  candi- 
dates. The  result  In  California  dispelled  that 
Illusion,  and  the  New  York  Governor  found 
another  act  of  courage  called  of  him  when 
he  faced  the  roaring  radicals  of  the  Gold- 
water  galleries  In  the  convention,  and  made 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  1965] 

GOP  AND  1968 — Rockefeller's  Decision 

Praised 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Minneapolis. — Three     consequences     flow 
from  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  action  re- 
moving himself — now  and  forever — as  a  pres- 
idential candidate: 

1.  It  make  it  nearly  certain  that  the  1968 
Republican  nominee  will  be  a  political  mod- 
erate. 

2.  It  virtually  rules  out  the  danger  that 
the  remaining  rivals  for  the  GOP  nomination 
will  again  get  Into  such  a  lacerating  contest 
that  the  moderated  forces  within  the  party 
would  end  up  helplessly  divided — as  they 
were  In  1964. 

3.  Barring  the  emergence  of  another  Wen- 
dell Wlllkle  who  Is  less  visible  today  than 
Mars,  It  narrows  the  probable  choice  to  Gov. 
George  Romney  of  Michigan,  Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Each  is  qualified  personally  and  politically. 
Any  of  them  could  get  It.  One  of  them  al- 
most certainly  will. 

The  potential  cai  didates  of  the  two  fur- 
therest  apart  wings  of  the  party  have  both 
taken  themselves  out  of  the  running.  Barry 
M.  Goldwater  has  said  he  would  not  seek  re- 
nomlnatlon.  Now  Rockefeller  follows  suit. 
These  decisions  in  themselves  shift  the  eyes 
of  the  party  to  Its  political  center. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Rockefeller  chose  the 
Governors'  conference  here  in  Minneapolis 
as  the  occasion  to  make  his  political  an- 
nouncement. He  picked  It  deliberately  and, 
thereby,  underlined  the  powerful  role  the 
GOP  Governors  have  played  In  the  past  and 
can  again  play  In  deciding  the  party's  presl- 
Identlal  nominee. 

All  the  most  influential  Republican  Gov- 
ernors are  In  the  moderate-to-liberal  wing. 
They  include  Volpe  of  Masschusetts,  Chaffee 
of  Rhode  Island,  Rhodes  of  Ohio,  Hatfleld  of 
Oregon,  Smylie  of  Idaho,  as  well  as  Rocke- 
feller, Scranton,  and  Romney.  And,  signifl- 
cantly,  they  take  in  most  of  the  populous 
States. 

This  is  a  lot  of  political  power  at  the 
center  of  the  party.  These  Governors  have 
probably  learned  enough  from  their  pre- 
conventlon experience  of  1964  to  realize  that 
they  cannot  Influence  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation at  the  last  minute,  that  their  power 
as  leaders  must  be  concerted — or  dissipated. 
With  both  Goldwater  and  Rockefeller  re- 
moving themselves,  the  prospect  is  that  the 
long-exercised  power  of  the  Governors  will 
not  be  dissipated,  that  most  of  it  will  be 
mobilized  behind  a  candidate  who  will  re- 
flect the  moderate  consensus. 

Rockefeller  gave  a  good  reason  for  taking 
himself  out  of  the  picture  earlier  than  was 
necessary. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  in  order  to  pull 
the  party  back  together,  to  unite  It,  to  make 
It  possible  to  forget  one  of  the  scars  of  the 
past,  my  withdrawal  will  be  a  real  asset  in 
accomplishing  this." 

It  will.  This  Is  a  good  step,  a  broad-gage 
decision.  Even  If  his  prospects  were  thin,  It 
could  not  have  been  easy  for  foreclose  them 
totally. 

The  largest  cloud  on  the  Republican  hori- 
zon today  Is  that  the  most  extreme  con- 
servative, hard-core  supporters  of  Goldwater 
will  turn  themselves  Into  a  third-party  move- 
ment   and   devote    themselves   to    two   pur- 


poses: defeating  liberal  Republican  candi- 
dates in  selected  senatorial  and  congressional 
races  and  finding  an  ultraconservative  to  run 
against  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
nominees  in  1968. 

This  would  be  hurtful  to  the  conservative 
cause,  to  the  Republican  Party,  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
cause of  the  havoc  the  Republicans  Inflicted 
on  themselves  last  year,  we  have  a  very 
weakened  two-party  Government  In  Wash- 
ington today.  If  you  add  to  this  weakness  a 
third,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  recover. 

It  would  be  out  of  character  for  Goldwater 
to  have  any  part  of  such  a  maneuver. 


POSSIBLE  FUTURE  STATUS  OF  U.S. 
INSULAR  AREAS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  July  26, 
carried  an  editorial  entitled:  "Westward 
Ho!"  which  w^as  critical  of  a  proposal 
I  originated  some  years  ago  concerning 
the  future  of  our  island  possessions  in 
the  Pacific. 

As  I  feel  the  editorial  is  mistaken  in 
its  point  of  view,  perhaps  through  lack 
of  understanding,  I  have  replied  to  it  in 
a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial and  my  reply  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Westward  Ho 

The  proposal  of  Senator  Hiram  Fong,  the 
Hawaiian  Republican,  to  introduce  a  Senate 
resolution  leading  to  Hawaii's  annexation  of 
Island  territory  in  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Pacific  Is,  to  put  It  mildly,  troublesome. 

First  of  all,  the  trust  territory — some  2,000 
components  forming  the  Marianas,  the  Caro- 
line, and  the  Marshall  Islands — are  neither 
Hawaii's  nor  the  United  States  to  annex. 
Once  they  were  Spanish,  then  German,  then 
Japanese  administered.  The  United  States 
has  had  them  since  the  defeat  of  Japan  In 
World  War  II,  but  only  under  a  trust  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  a  veto  on 
the  Security  Council,  might  have  something 
to  say  on  any  such  U.S.  territorial  annexation. 

Secondly,  since  Senator  Fong  also  seems  to 
be  envisioning  Guam  and  American  Samoa 
in  his  annexation,  the  people  of  these  two 
areas  certainly  would  have  to  express  a  de- 
sire to  be  annexed.  Guam  and  American 
Samoa  currently  are  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  unincorporated 
areas.  Guam's  newly  elected  and  first  repre- 
sentative to  Washington,  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat,  has  quickly  declared  that  Senator  Pong's 
proposal  "would  simply  mean  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  form  of  absentee  government  for 
another."  He  predicts  that  It  would  be  de- 
feated If  ever  put  to  a  vote  In  Guam. 

American  Samoa  has  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
But  the  U.S.  administration  there  has  been 
less  than  notable.  The  people  of  Western 
Samoa  did  not  want  to  be  joined  by  a  de- 
pressed American  Samoa  when  the  New  Zea- 
land trust  there  recently  was  ended  and  the 
V/estern  Samoans  decided  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. The  trust  territory,  Guam  and  Sa- 
moa together.  Involve  only  170,000  people  on 
a  land  mass.  If  compressed,  no  bigger  than 
985  square  miles. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  present  situation 
Is  not  Ideal.  Each  year  the  U.N.  Trusteeship 
Council  dispatches  an  Inspection  team  to  the 
trust  territory  and  each  year  there  follows 
a  highly  critical  report.  The  United  States 
has  been  trying  to  extend  self-government 
to  the  Islanders,  but  It  has  been  a  discourag- 
ing, patchwork  process. 
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If  they  had  to  affiliate  with  somebody,  the 
Islanders  undoubtedly  would  opt  for  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  benefits  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  But  even  In  the  far  nearer 
XJS.  Virgin  Islands,  where  U.S.  Interest  and 
attention  since  their  World  War  I  acquisi- 
tion has  been  sporadic,  there  is  considerable 
resistance  to  annexation.  Earlier  this  year. 
Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett.  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida,  introduced  a  bill  to  convert 
the  Virgin  Islands  into  a  Florida  county. 
The  islanders  immediately  made  It  quite  clear 
that  they  were  anything  but  flattered. 

Practically  speaking.  Congress  might  better 
defer  action  on  the  outlying  regions  for  a 
while  and  concentrate  on  that  orphaned  ter- 
ritory within  the  continental  United  States. 
This  completely  dependent  territory,  called 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  yet  to  be 
granted  self-government  under  its  own 
elected  officials. 


July  27.  1965. 
Editor. 

The  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir;  Your  editorial:  "Westward  Ho." 
In  the  July  26  issue,  referring  to  a  proposal 
of  Senator  Hiram  Fong  to  Introduce  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  which  might  lead  to  Hawaii's 
annexation  of  island  territories  in  the  far- 
reaching  Pacific — which  you  describe  as  to 
put  it  mildly.  troublesome — essentially 
misses  the  point. 

The  idea  originated  with  me  after  I  had 
made  an  inspection  trip  In  1960  to  the  trust 
territories,  in  company  with  the  late  Sen- 
ator Oren  Long,  as  a  member  of  a  special 
subcommittee  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
trust  territories.  Guam  and  Samoa.  My 
idea  looked  forward  to  the  day  when,  if  it 
were  humanly  possible,  the  United  States 
could  get  rid  of  the  stigma  of  practicing 
colonialism  and.  more  important,  to  free 
these  smaller  political  entities  from  its  evils. 
If  they  so  desired. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  Guam.  Samoa. 
Wake,  Midway,  nor  the  trust  territories  con- 
tain sufficient  resources  or  population  to 
achieve  the  desirable  full  equality  of  state- 
hood under  the  American  flag  should  they 
desire  it. 

Having  been  through  the  long  struggle  to 
achieve  surh  equitable  status  for  Al.iska  and 
Hawaii.  I  know  something  of  the  disadvan- 
tages that  come  with  lack  of  representation 
or  other  forms  of  political  Inequality.  Cer- 
tainly one  should  not  have  to  argue  that 
point  in  the  United  States  In  the  year  1965. 

The  proposed  solution  is  naturally  a  long- 
range  one  and  is  predicated  wholly  and  ab- 
solutely on  the  officially  expressed  wishes  of 
all  the  component  areas.  The  people  of 
Hawaii  would  first  of  all  have  to  determine 
whether  they  would  like  it  If  any  of  these 
outlying  islands — Wake,  Midway,  Guam, 
Samoa,  or  the  trust  territories,  the  latter 
wholly  or  in  part — after  a  suitable  referen- 
dum in  each  area — were  so  annexed.  If  any 
of  these  rejected  it,  it  would,  of  course,  not 
take  plr.ce.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
pr.^ctical  ultimate  solution  would  He  In  some 
such  approach.  Ethically  and  politically  the 
conditions  there  are  predisposed  to  such  a 
solution.  If  the  people  of  the  trust  terri- 
tories desire  some  other  status,  we  should  try 
to  obtain  it  for  them.  If  possible.  But  If  they 
ODt  for  permanent  association  with  the 
United  States,  certainly  the  United  Nations 
could  not  logically  refuse  it:  and  if  they 
should  opt  for  the  fullest  type  of  a^^socla- 
tion.  namely  first-class  citizenship  with  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  appropriate  representation  in  the 
Congress,  there  would  likewise  be  no  excuse 
for  refusing  it. 

Obviously,  if  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  trust 
territories  would  prefer  their  second-class 
status  to  being  represented  in  Congress  by 
two  Seiintors  whom  their  people  would  help 
elect  ond  by  that  time  perhaps  three  or  more 


Representatives,  that  would  be  their  privi- 
lege. 

Physically,  the  solution  was  suggested  by 
the  opposition  argument  to  Hawaii's  admis- 
sion as  a  State — that  it  was  unthinkable  to 
bring  Into  the  Union  a  State  whose  Islands 
were  separated  by  International  waters. 
Given  the  increase  in  rapid  transportation 
and  Improved  methods  of  communication.  It 
is  Just  as  reasonable  to  think  of  these  vastly 
scattered  Pacific  Islands  under  one  hegem- 
ony as  it  was  to  include  islands  separated  by 
several  hundred  miles,  as  are  the  eastern- 
most big  island  of  Hawaii  and  the  western- 
most Island  of  Kauall. 

It  would  not.  If  accepted,  be  as  you  quote 
Guam's  Won  Pat  as  asserting,  absentee  gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  participation  on  the 
basis  of  statehood. 

Senator  Pong's  resolution,  not  yet  Intro- 
duced he  informs  me,  would  be  purely  ex- 
planatory. He  received  the  Idea  from  me  and 
I  have  likewise  discussed  It  not  only  with 
the  other  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Daniel 
Inoute,  but  with  the  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
the  Honorable  John  Burns;  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territories.  M.  Wil- 
fred Goding;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stewart  L.  Udall;  and  others.  Granted  that 
this  is  a  long-range  project,  and  It  depends 
on  mutual  consent,  It  Is  certainly  not  to  be 
rejected,  as  does  the  Post,  as  "troublesome." 
If  the  Post  has  any  better  plan  for  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  these  areas.  It  would  be 
useful  to  have  such  a  constructive  proposal. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Gruening, 

U.S.  Senator. 


NATIONAL       LEAGUE      OP      CITIES 
OVERWHELMINGLY  REJECTS 

DIRKSEN     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  addi- 
tional evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  that 
the  rotten  borough  amendment  is  rapidly 
losing  ground  in  the  country.  Against 
determined  opposition,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  a  resolution  supporting 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims,  and  opposing  any  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  would  overturn 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

City  Heads  Rap  Dirksen  Amendment 
(By  Jack  Eisen) 

DETRorr.  July  28. — Officials  of  the  Nation's 
cities  turned  back  a  determined  challenge 
today  and  put  their  national  organization  on 
record  against  the  proposed  Dirksen  amend- 
ment on  legislative  apportionment. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  mandate  and 
opposing  any  effort  to  change  it  was  approved 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities  by  429  to 
116.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  votes  cast, 
or  362  votes,  was  needed  for  approval. 

The  effort  to  withhold  support  for  the 
High  Court's  ruling — and.  as  a  result,  to 
encourage  congressional  approval  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen.  Republican,  of  Illinois,  was  led  by 
officials  of  northern  California  communities. 

While  their  underlying  reasons  were  not 
mentioned  during  the  floor  debate,  the  offi- 
cials are  fearful  of  future  domination  of  the 
California  Senate  by  Los  Angeles  County, 
which  contains  about  40  percent  of  the 
State's  population.  It  now  has  only  1  of  the 
Senate's  40  members. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  reappor- 
tionment on  a  strict  population  basis.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  would  permit  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  other  criteria. 

Serious  consideration  of  the  effort  to  block 
the  resolution  in  the  forum  of  city  officials 
was  itself  unusual,  since  such  officials  in  most 
States  have  long  protested  bitterly  over  rural 
domination  of  legislatures. 

The  strongest  support  for  the  Northern 
Callfornlans'  p>osltion  came  from  Idaho. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  New  Mexico, 
which  voted  in  blocs.  California  Itself  split, 
27  to  11.  against  adoption. 

Virginia  delegates  were  unanimous  for 
approval,  and  Maryland  voted  20  to  1  in 
favor.  The  dissenting  vote  was  cast  by 
Mayor  Prank  J.  Wilson,  of  Bowie,  who  said 
State  voters  should  be  permitted  to  decide 
the  Issue  themselves. 

In  Its  final  form,  the  resolution  urges  that 
"all  State  legislatures  should  promptly  meet 
their  responsibility  to  provide  full  repre- 
sentative government  by  reapportioning 
legislative  seats  on  the  basis  of  population." 

Delegates  approved  more  than  two  dozen 
other  resolutions  establishing  league  policy 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  One  resolution 
opposed  creation  of  civilian  review  boards  to 
review  police  activities,  saying  these  would 
"adversely  affect  law  enforcement." 

They  endorsed  a  broader  national  air 
pollution  control  program.  Federal  control 
of  allowable  aircraft  noise  levels.  Improved 
State  planning  programs,  and  dlsbursal  of 
low-Income  housing  throughout  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

At  the  closing  session.  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh.  of  Detroit,  was  elected  president  of 
the  league,  succeeding  Mayor  Henry  Maier, 
of  Milwaukee. 


JOHN  W.  GARDNER  AS  SECRETARY 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE:  AN  EXCELLENT  AP- 
POINTMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
highest  possible  commendation  should 
be  given  President  Johnson  for  the  ex- 
cellent choice  he  has  made  in  appoint- 
ing John  W.  Gardner  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Gardner,  in  stepping  into  this  new 
assignment,  is  assuming  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  Department  of  vital  and 
intimate  importance  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans.  Gathered  under 
the  broad  umbrella  of  this  large  and 
ever  growing  Department  are  the  many 
diverse  programs  which  in  one  way  or 
another  affect  the  daily  lives  of  all  of 
us.  The  task  Mr.  Gardner  faces  in  pull- 
ing together  the  threads  of  control  of 
the  Department  is  great  and  will  tax 
even  his  great  administrative  abilities 
as  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  increas- 
ingly important  posts  Mr.  Gardner  has 
filled  with  distinction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  far  fitter 
name  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  would  be  the  De- 
partment of  the  Commonwealth — a  de- 
partment every  action  of  which  should 
be  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  As 
the  New  York  Times  stated  in  its  lead 
editorial  yesterday,  the  administration 
of  this  Department  "calls  for  the  kind 
of  unsentimental  pursuit  of  excellence 
in  vision  and  policy-planning  that  has 
long  been  Mr.  Gardner's  personal  and 
professional  quest." 
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I  am  veiT  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Gardner's  philosophy  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment so  clearly  set  forth  in  his  well- 
written,  thoughtful  book  entitled  "Excel- 
lence." 

In  that  book,  Mr.  Gardner  sets  forth 
the  vital  truth  that : 

It  Is  hard  for  Americans  to  realize  that  the 
survival  of  the  idea  for  which  this  Nation 
stands  Is  not  inevitable.  It  may  survive  if 
enough  Americans  care  enough. 

This  philosophy,  his  concept  that  we 
"must  foster  a  conception  of  excellence 
which  may  be  applied  to  every  degree  of 
ability  and  to  every  socially  acceptable 
activity,"  and  his  past  record  of  achieve- 
ments, augers  well  for  the  future  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Gardner  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

As  he  assiunes  his  new  and  vital  post, 
to  which  he  brings  a  philosophy  and  rec- 
ord of  "excellence,"  I  wish  Mr.  Gardner 
every  success  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
tasks  with  which  he  will  be  charged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Gardner  Appointment 

The  surprise  appointment  of  John  W. 
Gardner  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  another  demonstration  of 
President  Johnson's  newfound  ability  to  look 
in  unconventional  places  to  find  the  indis- 
putably right  man  for  an  Important  Job  at 
the  moment  that  Job  most  needs  doing  right. 
In  the  Department's  short,  12-year  his- 
tory, five  Secretaries  have  struggled  with  In- 
different success  to  transform  a  collection  of 
bureaucracies  Into  a  cohesive  unit.  They 
were  hampered  not  only  by  the  relatively  re- 
cent elevation  of  these  vital  concerns  to 
Cabinet  status  but  even  more  by  the  many 
vested  political  and  bureaucratic  interests 
that  blocked  strong  executive  leadership. 

The  accent  tended  to  lean  heavily  toward 
health  and  welfare,  with  education  often  a 
pious  afterthought.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
an  amiable  politician  devoid  of  expertness  In 
any  of  the  fields  under  his  direction,  was  111 
equipped  to  reform  the  Department's  opera- 
tions or  sharpen  Its  goals. 

The  importance  of  that  mission  Is  now 
beyond  question.  As  the  President  has 
taken  special  pains  to  point  out  in  vir- 
tually every  discussion  of  his  domestic  pro- 
gram, education  has  moved  to  the  center 
of  the  national  stage.  It  is  the  heart  of  the 
"war  on  poverty."  Just  as  it  will  be  a  key  In- 
strument in  any  attempt  to  assure  economic 
health  and  expansion.  And  it  is  the  rational 
basis  of  any  promise  of  social  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  to  racial  minorities. 

Mr.  Gardner  has  long  been  a  sharp  and 
impatient  critic  of  softness  and  lack  of  pur- 
pose In  the  use  of  education,  both  In  the 
Government  and  In  the  academic  commu- 
nity. He  has  made  it  the  main  business  of 
his  hardheaded  advice  and  of  the  founda- 
tion dollars  at  his  command  to  elevate  edu- 
cation to  a  place  of  national  priority.  By 
avoiding  personal  publicity,  he  has  given  a 
special  persuasiveness  to  his  Ideas  and  policy 
guidelines. 

President  Johnson,  impressed  by  Mr. 
Gardner's  effectiveness  in  presiding  over  the 
task  force  that  shaped  :ecent  advances  In 
educational  legislation,  now  clearly  is  giving 
the  new  Secretary  a  mandate  to  raise  edu- 
cation to  Cabinet  rank.  In  fact  as  well  as 
name. 

In  the  end  It  may  take  more  than  a  mere 
reorganization  of  the  Department  to  achieve 


this  objective.  For  the  moment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  a  staff  of  al- 
most 90,000.  with  annual  funds  of  close  to 
$30  billion  and  with  Infiuence  over  many 
times  that  amount,  calls  for  the  kind  of  un- 
sentimental pursuit  of  excellence  In  vision 
and  policy  planning  that  has  long  been  Mr. 
Gardner's  personal  and  professional  quest. 


EASTERN  AIRLINES  SERVICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  July  19,  1965,  I  spoke 
on  the  Senate  floor  urging  that  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in- 
vestigate the  competitive  impact  of  the 
Eastern  Airlines  air  service  policy,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  increased 
Eastern  fares  without  improvement  of 
quality  of  equipment  and  services  on  the 
Washington-New  York-Boston  air  shut- 
tle routes. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  the  re- 
sponse to  my  statement  both  from  in- 
terested individuals  throughout  the 
country  and  from  officials  of  the  CAB 
and  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Committee  who  have  indicated  their 
intention  to  look  into  this  matter.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  sampling  of  the  many  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  air-shuttle 
passengers  and  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  26,  1965.  I  feel 
they  strengthen  the  view  of  those  who 
believe  that  an  immediate  investigation 
of  this  matter  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest in  order  to  promote  a  healthy, 
competitive  atmosphere  in  which  pas- 
sengers will  be  as.sured  economical,  e£B- 
cient,  and  comfortable  air  travel. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  today's  New  York 
Times,  reporting  the  CAB  announcement 
that  our  airlines  should  start  passing  on 
some  of  their  high  profits  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  lower  fares  and 
better  service.  I  am  most  gratified  that 
the  CAB  has  decided  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  overall  picture  of  profits,  pricing, 
and  service  in  the  airlines  industry. 
This  announcement  is  an  important  first 
step,  and  I  hope,  an  indication  that  the 
Board  will  seriously  take  up  my  sug- 
gestion for  an  investigation  of  competi- 
tive imbalance  and  increasing  air  fares — 
without  improvement  of  equipment  and 
quality  of  service — in  the  commuter  mar- 
kets between  Boston-New  York  and 
Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Kragen /Carroll,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  read  with  much 
interest,  in  the  Monday — July  19  Boston 
Herald,  of  your  proposed  Investigation  con- 
cerning the  Eastern  Air  Line  shuttle  service. 

As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and,  fre- 
quent traveler  between  the  three  cities  serv- 
iced by  Eastern's  shuttle,  I  highly  endorse 
your  action. 

Since  I  left  the  staff  of  WBZ  in  1961,  I 
have  averaged  a  trip  a  week  between  Boston- 
New  York- Washington  on  behalf  of  my  busi- 


ness.    After  becoming  a  commuter,  I  soon 
switched  to  regular  usage  of  Northeast. 

Eastern  Is  using  some  of  the  oldest  equip- 
ment currently  In  service  on  U.S.  carriers. 
The  attitude  of  the  employees,  and.  the 
treatment  of  customers  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Among  regular  travelers.  Eastern  Is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  country's  worst 
airlines.  This  fact  was  Included  as  part  of 
a  recent  Time  article.  While  other  aspects 
of  Eastern's  system  have  Improved,  nothing 
has  been  done  about  the  shuttle.  There  Is 
a  rumor  that  jetprop  craft  will  be  used  on 
the  Boston-New  York  run,  similar  to  what 
has  Just  been  Introduced  on  the  Boston- 
Washington  run.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  the 
fifth  fare  Increase. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  with  all  of  Northeast's 
problems,  the  public  is  not  aware  that  their 
Boston-New  York  service  has  more  modern 
equipment,  better  service,  and  Is  $2  cheapter. 

For  a  while  I  lived  In  Los  Angeles.  The 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  Is  excellent.  The  equipment  Is 
superb,  and,  the  trip  takes  less  time,  even 
though  It  Is  a  greater  distance.  Moreover, 
the  fares  are  about  the  same. 

I  hope  your  efforts  are  well  rewarded.  I 
commend  you  for  taking  up  this  task  on  be- 
half of  the  frequent  air  passenger.  If  there 
Is  any  way  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  In  re- 
gard to  the  Investigation.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  assist. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  F.  Carroll, 

Vice  President. 


Passaic,  N.J. 
July  19, 1965. 
My  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  some- 
one Is  on  the  ball  about  Eastern  Air  Lines 
shuttle  to  Boston. 

I  used  to  go  to  Boston  about  two  times  a 
month  to  visit  my  son  who  lives  In  Rockland, 
the  fare  used  to  be  $10  one-way  about  a  year 
ago.  Then  It  went  to  $11,  $12,  $13;  then  $14. 
I  don't  know  what  It  Is  now  because  I  can't 
afford  It  any  more. 

Thank  you,  thank  you. 
Yours, 

Paul  Forkus. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

July  19.  1965. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  B^iilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  have  read  with  Interest  of 
your  planned  Inquiry  Into  Eastern  Airlines 
shuttle  operations  and  hope  that  you  will 
follow  through  on  this. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  It  costs 
$16  to  fly  between  Boston  and  New  York 
when  one  can  fly  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  nearly  twice  the  distance,  on 
new  Jet  planes  for  $13.50.  Probably  you  have 
noted  "Western's  Jets  fly  over  profit  'celling'  " 
in  Business  Week.  March  6,  1965,  page  54. 
Yours  for  better  rates  for  the  east  coast. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  GowEE. 


The  George  Washngton  University, 

School  of  Medicine, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  20,  1965. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Congratulations 
on  your  speech  of  July  19  as  reported  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  concerning  Eastern 
Airlines  shuttle  service. 

I  recently  moved  back  to  the  East  Coast 
after  2  years  in  Los  Angeles  and  It  always 
amazed  me  why  shuttle  service  between  Loa 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  (450  miles)  costs 
about  $12  while  the  same  service  between 
New  York  and  Washington  (225  miles)  costs 
$18.  In  addition  the  west  coast  service  was 
on  Lockheed  Electra  and  Boeing  707  while 
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the  east  coast  service  was  on  old  Lockheed 
Constellations. 

I  support  you  tn  urging  a  CAB  Investiga- 
tion of  the  monopolistic  and  price-fixing 
practices  of  Eastern  Airlines  since  simple 
arithmetic  suggests  that  the  cost  between 
New  York  and  Washington  should  be  about 
$6  even  If  you  don't  take  into  consideration 
the  old  equipment  being  used  by  Eastern 
Airlines. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PHn.iP  Klubes. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  read  with  great 
Interest  in  this  morning's  Post  of  your  ques- 
tions about  the  practices  of  Eastern  Airlines 
on  the  Washington-New  York  (and  other 
Eastern)  runs.  I  have  lived  in  Washington 
the  past  10  years,  use  the  air  services  to  New 
York  ( and  occasionally  to  Boston )  fairly  fre- 
quently, and  share  your  view  that  there  is 
no  question  but  that  Eastern  has  systemati- 
cally squeezed  out  its  competitors,  and  hav- 
ing done  so  has  inflated  its  fares  on  the  spar- 
tan shuttle-service.  I  am  also  familiar  with 
the  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles  fare  structure 
where  for  a  smaller  fare  the  rider  gets  almost 
twice  as  long  a  ride  and  far  better  service  on 
a  variety  of  carriers.  Good  luck  with  your 
Inquiry. 

Gratefully, 

Rev.  E.  R.  Carroll. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations 
for  your  efforts  in  calling  for  CAB  and  con- 
gressional investigation  of  Eastern  Airlines 
monopoly  of  shuttle  service.  It's  high  time 
all  of  Eastern  Airlines  operations  get  a  good 
look-at. 

Evelyn  Freyman. 


Brooklyn.  N.Y., 

July  21.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Congratulations 
on  your  sugEcstlon  that  an  investigation  Is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  air  service 
between  Boston  and  Washington.  I've 
stopped  flying  this  route.  It's  Just  too  ex- 
pensive.    I  drive  instead. 

But  dont  stop  with  Boston-New  York 
service.  The  New  York-Washington  routes 
likewise  have  become  too  expensive.  We 
don't  need  frills  or  jets  on  these  short  routes. 
Low  fares  and  frequency  of  service  will  bring 
in  the  customers.  You  rightly  compared 
these  services  with  the  very  excellent  Los 
Angeles-San  Francisco  service  which  is  also 
a  real  travel  bargain.  Perhaps  those  western 
airlines  should  be  invited  to  come  east  and 
set  up  shop  here. 

Frankly.  I  think  our  airlanes  in  the  Bos- 
ton-New York-Washington  area  are  danger- 
ously overcrowded.  More  attention  should 
be  given  toward  improving  the  rail  service 
on  these  short-haul  runs  so  that  there  will 
be  enough  air  space  for  the  longer  domestic 
air   routes. 

Why.  for  example,  do  we  have  to  wait  for 
more  rail  studies  and  surveys?  With  the 
existing  r:\ll  equipment  and  road  beds  we 
could  speed  up  the  service  from  New  York 
to  either  Boston  or  Washington  by  simply 
eliminating  all  the  stops  between  New  York 
ar.d  Boston  and  Washington.  The  planes 
Cy  nonstop.  Why  can't  we  have  one  non- 
stop train  leaving  New  York  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  evening  bound  for  Boston 
and  Washington?  The  Merchants  Limited 
presently  makes  five  stops  between  Grand 
Central  and  South  Station.  Allowing  10 
minutes  loss  for  each  stop.  I  would  guess  that 
the  schedule  cou'.d  be  speeded  up  by  50  min- 
utes if  these  five  stops  were  eliminated.  The 
train  speed  would  not  have  to  be  increased. 
It  could  be  advertised  as  "Downtown  to 
Downtown"  express  service. 


I  realize  that  solutions  to  our  transporta- 
tion problems  are  not  an  easy  thing  and 
that  there  are  many  problems  involved  about 
which  the  average  person  such  as  myself  Is 
not  aware.  However.  I  am  heartened  that 
you  are  at  least  trying  to  get  something  done 
about  the  poor  transportation  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  M.  Schario,  Jr. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  26,  1965) 

Air  Fare  Mystery 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  demand  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  Washington-New  York- 
Boston  air  shuttle  service  has  let  in  some 
much-needed  light  on  a  mystifying  subject. 

When  Eastern  Air  Lines  began  this  highly 
popular  service  in  1961,  the  rate  was  $14  for 
a  trip  between  here  and  New  York.  A  seat 
was  guaranteed  to  each  passenger,  with  no 
reservation  needed,  even  if  a  second  plane 
had  to  be  ordered.  Such  a  cheap  com- 
muter run  carried  an  understandable  appeal. 
The  effect  was  to  lure  business  away  from 
competitors  and  give  Eastern  an  80  percent 
monopoly,  according  to  Senator  Kennedy. 

But  since  then  Eastern  has  successively 
raised  the  fare  to  the  point  where,  at  $18.  it 
exceeds  the  price  for  some  conventional 
flights.  An  airline  spokesman  cites  costs 
of  standby  planes  and  crews  eunong  the  rea- 
sons for  this. 

Without  condemning  Eastern  out  of  hand, 
it  remains  a  curious  fact  that  airlines  are 
now  flying  passengers  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco — a  340-mlle  trip — for 
$13.50  plus  tax.  using  Jeto.  Is  the  shorter 
Washington-New  York  piston-plane  run  so 
much  more  costly  to  operate? 

Two  rival  airlines.  United  and  TWA,  have 
applications  now  pending  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  begin  unrestricted 
Washington-New  York-Boston  flights.  A 
United  spokesman  adds  that  jets  would  be 
used,  and  that  a  fare  not  exceeding  the  Los 
Angeles-San  Francisco  rate  is  contemplated 
for  Washington  to  New  York. 

The  decision  on  jets  must  await  results  of 
a  study  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  of 
National  Airport,  due  by  December.  But  It 
seems  obvious  that  a  little  more  competition 
on  this  lucrative,  heavily  traveled  route 
would  benefit  the  public. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  29.  19651 
U.S.  AiRLiNE.s  Told  To  Put  Prosperity  Into 
Lower   Fares— CAB   Also   Tells   Carriers 
To  Add  Coach  Seats  and  Allow  Free  Stop- 
overs 

(By  Frederic  C.  Appel) 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  told  the  Na- 
tion's airlines  yesterday  that  they  were  mak- 
ing too  much  money  and  should  start  pass- 
ing some  of  it  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  lower  fares  and  better  service. 

The  Board  said  it  thought  the  following 
.improvements  could  be  made: 

Lower  fares  on  short  trips.  The  Board 
noted  that  the  new  short-range  jets  now 
coming  into  use  had  lower  operating  costs 
that  could  make  possible  lower  fares  over 
routes  such  as  that  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 

More  coach  seats.  The  Board  suggested  a 
higher  ratio  of  coach  seats  to  first-class  seats 
to  reflect  the  public's  desire.  Last  year  76 
percent  of  domestic  air  passengers  flew  coach, 
according  to  the  Air  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. The  Board  also  called  for  more  coach 
service  Into  more  communities. 

More  service  to  smaller  cities.  This  sug- 
gestion was  apparently  a  reaction  to  a  hear- 
ing, ended  2  weeks  ago,  by  the  Senate  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  in  which  the  airlines 
were  severely  criticized  for  neglecting  the 
less  profitable  service  to  smaller  cities. 

Additional  economy  services  on  highly 
traveled  routes. 


Free  stopover  privileges.  With  such  privi- 
leges, a  man  flying  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  might  stop  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days 
at  no  extra  cost.  The  Board,  which  abolished 
these  privileges  in  1958  when  the  airlines 
were  having  financial  problems,  said  that 
now  that  the  airlines'  finances  had  Improved, 
they  should  be  revived  as  a  method  of  stimu- 
lating vacation  travel  in  the  United  States 
and  from  abroad. 

NO  REACTION   YET 

There  has  been  no  official  reaction  from 
the  airline  yet,  but  one  industry  source  pri- 
vately predicted  "a  very  strong"  one. 

Addressing  Itself  to  air  fares,  the  Board  vir- 
tually told  the  airlines  to  forget  about  any 
increases  and  concentrate  on  reductions. 

After  first  noting  that  the  rate  of  return 
of  the  11  domestic  ta-unk  carriers  had  risen 
to  10.6  percent  In  the  12  months  ended 
March  31.  1965.  the  Board  said: 

"In  this  setting,  the  Board  believes  It  is 
difficult  to  find  justification  for  fare  in- 
creases. Rather,  the  CAB  feels,  the  pres- 
ent favorable  earnings  position  of  the  airlines 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carriers 
themselves  to  consider  reductions  in  fares  or 
Improvements  In  service  without  fare 
Increases." 

The  Board  rejected  two  fare  Increase  pro- 
posals by  American  Airlines  and  United  Air 
Lines,  and  ordered  investigations  of  the 
proposals. 

Its  remarks,  which  developed  into  a  major 
policy  statement,  were  attached  to  an  order 
issued  yesterday  allowing  certain  airlines  to 
put  liberalized  baggage  allowances  into  effect 
Sunday. 

FOREIGN    flights    UNAFFECTED 

The  Board's  orders  apply  only  to  domestic 
airlines  and  have  no  effect  on  fares  or  services 
on  overseas  flights,  which  are  negotiated 
among  the  world's  airlines  and  then  ap- 
proved by  the  various  governments.  Its  re- 
marks were  aimed  primarily  at  the  Nation's 
11  trunk  carriers  and  do  not  apply  to  local- 
service  airlines. 

The  new  policy  apparently  grew  out  of  the 
trunk  carriers'  relatively  recent  prosperity. 

"Current  earnings  of  the  domestic  trunk 
line  carriers."  the  Board  said,  "are  well  above 
the  10.5  percent  rate  of  return  considered 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  the  Board's  de- 
cision of  November  25.  1960.  in  the  general 
passenger  fare  Investigation. 

"The  10.5  percent  rate  of  return  has  been 
reached  in  the  12  months  ended  March  31, 
1965.  and  reports  of  current  earnings  show 
the  trend  continues  strongly  upward." 

In  the  year  ended  December  31.  the  airlines 
averaged  an  even  10  percent  return,  accord- 
ing to  a  CAB  spokesman.  The  percentage 
breakdown  was  as  follows: 

American,  9.7:  Eastern  2.7;  TWA,  11.0; 
United.  7.4:  Braniff,  11.7;  Continental,  12.3; 
Delta,  17.4;  National,  15.6:  Northeast,  negli- 
gible or  negative;  Northwest  Orient.  15.9;  and 
Western.  18.2. 

Trans  World  reported  yesterday  that  Its 
revenues  and  earnings  had  set  a  second- 
quarter  record.  It  said  its  net  earnings  for 
the  3  months  ended  June  rose  30.4  percent 
to  $15,875,000  from  $12,172,000  earned  in  the 
second  quarter  a  year  ago. 

FOUR    YEARS    WERE    LEAN 

The  airlines,  however,  were  not  always  so 
profitable.  From  1960  to  1964  the  four  larg- 
est trunks  averaged  a  3.9-percent  return 
while  the  others  managed  7  percent. 

And  In  the  10-year  period  after  1955  the 
four  giants — American,  Eastern,  TWA,  and 
United — averaged  53  percent.  The  seven 
others  averaged  6.5  percent  In  the  same 
period. 

The  new  prosperity  Is  generally  attributed 
to  two  major  factors — the  general  business 
boom,  now  In  its  fifth  year,  and  the  advent 
of  civilian  jet  passenger  transports. 


Jets  are  faster,  more  comfortable,  more 
reliable,  and  generally  superior  to  the  old 
piston-englned  aircraft  in  use  before  1958. 
They  are  cheaper  to  run  and  maintain  and 
can  be  more  effectively  utilized. 

All  these  factors  have  led  to  higher  profits. 
More  and  more  passengers  have  been  climb- 
ing into  the  big  jets.  And  in  the  airline 
business,  every  passenger  after  the  break- 
even point  Is  80-percent  profit. 

However,  a  number  of  Government  officials 
and  agencies  have  been  watching  those 
profits. 

Earlier  this  year  there  was  talk  of  a  jet 
fuel  tax.  One  Senator  suggested  the  air- 
lines take  over  the  subsidies  to  the  strug- 
gling helicopter  lines,  which,  indeed,  the  air- 
lines have,  to  a  certain  extent. 

post    office    asks     REDUCTION 

And  the  Post  Office  Department,  for  whom 
the  airlines  have  been  carrying  mail,  has 
asked  for  a  reduction  in  its  payments  to  the 
airlines.  Under  the  present  rates,  estab- 
lished on  June  7,  1955,  the  Post  Office  pays 
the  major  trunks  $58.8  million  a  year. 

The  Post  Office  made  Its  proposal  on 
December  2,  1964,  and  United  Air  Lines 
quickly  proposed  that  the  industry  offer  an 
8-percent  reduction.  This  now  appears 
likely  to  be  accepted,  according  to  Sellg  Alt- 
schul,  a  consultant  to  the  Industry. 

If  the  new  rate  Is  accepted,  the  Post  Office 
will  pay  about  $54  million,  or  $5  million  less. 
The  reduction  would  affect  the  trunks  plus 
the  local-service  airlines  and  cargo  lines,  but 
it  represents  a  loss  of  only  $132,000  for  each 
local-service  line  and  $27,000  for  each  cargo 
carrier. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation said  the  industry  had  only  recently 
become  very  profitable  and  needed  "adequate 
earnings"  for  a  "protracted  period."  Pro- 
tracted period  means  about  5  years  to  most 
airline  men. 

The  spokesman  also  said  the  industry  had 
$2.4  billion  worth  of  new  airplanes  on  order, 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  for,  in  addition 
to  the  supersonic  transports  expected  in  the 
mid-1970's. 


COMMUNIST  MENACE   IN  CUBA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  so  serious 
that  all  Americans  must  be  on  their 
guard  lest  they  forget  the  Communist 
menace  in  our  own  backyard — namely, 
the  Communist  bastion  on  the  island  of 
Cuba.  In  the  current  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  there  is  a  very  pertinent  reminder 
of  the  dangers  we  face,  and  indeed  all 
the  American  nations  face,  from  Com- 
munist Cuba.  This  reminder  takes  the 
form  of  an  article  by  Kenneth  O.  Gil- 
more  entitled,  "Cuba's  Brazen  Blueprint 
for  Subversion." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru, 
as  follows: 

Cuba's    Brazen    Blueprint    for    Subversion 
(By  Kenneth  O.  Gilmore) 

Here  Is  the  inside  story  of  Castro's  most 
audacious  attempt  to  establish  communism 
on  the  mainland  of  Latin  America. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela's 
Paraguan^  Peninsula,  there  is  a  lonely 
stretch  of  beach  in  a  small  Inlet  known  as 
Macama.  Half  a  mile  from  this  beach.  In  a 
two-room  stucco  hut,  lives  24-year-old  Lino 
Gerardo  Amaya,  a  wiry,  quiet  campeslno.  On 
the  morning  of  November  1,  1963,  Lino  and 
his  18-year-old  brother,  Pedro,  set  out  along 
the  beach  in  search  of  a  lost  goat.  They  came 
upon  two  men  in  bathing  suits,  standing  on 
the  shore  looking  out  to  sea.     Beside  them 


was  a  shiny  16-foot  aluminum  boat  with  a 
handsome  outboard  motor.  The  taller  of  the 
two  calmly  waved  his  hand.  "Hello,  Frank, 
how  are  you?  Don't  you  work  for  the  Creole 
company?" 

"I'm  not  Frank,"  replied  Lino,  "and  I  never 
worked  for  Creole." 

Lino  didn't  find  his  goat  that  day.  But 
shortly  before  5  p.m.  he  and  his  brother  head- 
ed back  to  the  beach,  fishing  poles  In  hand. 
All  that  day  a  thundercloud  of  suspicion  had 
been  building  up  In  his  mind.  What  were 
those  two  strangers  up  to? 

At  the  beach  the  brothers  found  the  boat 
and  outboard  motor.  And  more.  The  coarse 
dark  sand  was  scuffed  with  footprints — lots 
of  footprints  now  etched  by  the  lengthening 
shadows.  And  something  else.  A  rope  mark, 
its  coils  clearly  Imprinted  In  the  sand,  led 
from  the  water  toward  a  tree. 

Lino  followed  the  mark,  Pedro  behind  him. 
At  Its  end  they  spotted  the  corner  of  a  piece 
of  canvas.  They  pulled  It  up.  Underneath 
lay  a  large  dark  bag.  They  dragged  It  out 
and  loosened  a  thick  drawstring.  Four  auto- 
matic rifles.  And  layers  of  bulging  cartridge 
belts. 

On  hands  and  knees  they  pawed  away  more 
sand  and  found  more  sacks  of  rifles,  more 
cartridge  belts.  And  now  that  they  looked 
harder.  It  was  apparent  that  a  large  section 
of  sand  was  loose  and  soft  ahead  of  them. 

Lino  sprang  up.  "We've  got  to  tell  the 
police,"  he  said. 

BURIED    TREASURE 

Shortly  before  10  p.m.  Lino  arrived 
at  the  Jadacaquiva  police  station.  He  told 
his  story  to  the  prefect,  Antonio  Lugo,  who 
immediately  relayed  the  news  to  Police  Com- 
mandant Eusebio  Olivares  Navarrate,  at 
Punto  Fijo,  the  largest  town  on  the  penin- 
sula. Olivares  roared  off  for  the  lonely  beach 
with  five  jeeploads  of  policemen. 

Soon  the  police  were  digging  Into  the  sand 
like  pirates  seeking  lost  treasure,  grunting, 
heaving,  hauling.  In  15  minutes,  Olivares 
had  seen  enough.  He  switched  on  the  radio 
In  his  patrol  car,  gave  the  stunning  news  to 
the  State  Governor.  Pablo  Saher. 

It  took  4  hours  to  hoist  the  entire  deposit 
from  Its  temporary  grave.  The  hole  In  the 
ground  was  8  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide  and 
90  feet  long.  The  cache — automatic  rifles, 
machineguns,  antitank  guns,  mortars,  ba- 
zookas, demolition  charges  and  thousands 
of  rounds  of  ammunition — weighed  3  tons. 

In  Caracas,  the  Venezuelan  capital.  Presi- 
dent Romulo  Betancourt  was  awakened  at 
home  and  briefed  by  phone.  He  ordered  a 
naval  patrol  of  the  peninsula  and  sent  a 
special  alert  to  every  security  and  military 
agency  In  the  country.  For  2  years  Fidel  Cas- 
tro had  boasted  that  he  would  export  his 
Cuban  revolution  to  the  mainland  of  South 
America.  Oil-rich  Venezuela  was  his  prime 
target.  "With  victory  in  Venezuela,"  cried 
Cuba's  old-line  Communist  boss  Bias  Roca, 
"we  shall  no  longer  be  a  solitary  island  In 
the  Caribbean  confronting  the  Yankee  im- 
perialists." Castro-trained  guerrillas  of 
Venezuela's  Communist  Armed  Forces  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  (FALN)  had  terrorized  the 
countryside  In  an  attempt  to  paralyze  the 
nation.  They  had  dynamited  oil  pipelines 
and  bridges,  burned  stores  and  warehouses, 
robbed  banks,  raided  police  stations,  kid- 
naped and  murdered  officials  and  blasted 
the  streets  with  sniper  and  machlnegun 
fire.  More  than  50  policemen  had  been  cut 
down  in  the  streets  of  Caracas  alone,  and 
twice  as  many  civilians. 

But  never  before  had  the  FALN  been 
equipped  with  mortars  and  bazookas.  Obvi- 
ously something  special  was  afoot. 

A    NEW    LEAD 

At  the  heavily  protected  Caracas  headquar- 
ters of  Venezuela's  state  security  police 
(Digepol),  Chief  of  investigation  Orlando 
Garcia  Vazquez  studied  a  surveillance  report 
that  had  just  come  to  his  desk.    It  was  late 


Monday  afternoon  November  3,  exactly  48 
hours  after  Lino  had  looked  under  the  can- 
vas. The  report  disclosed  that  at  10:30 
a.m.  that  day  a  young  woman  known  to  have 
Communist  connections  was  seen  near  the 
home  of  Eduardo  Machado,  a  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party  boss.  She  was  followed 
to  a  cafe  on  Negrin  Street,  where  she  sat 
chatting  with  three  men.  Fifty  minutes 
later  all  four  drove  to  a  complex  of  four 
housing  units  known  as  "Urbanlzacl6n 
Simon  Rodriguez." 

The  woman  strolled  to  building  No.  1  and 
took  the  outside  elevator  to  a  fourth-floor 
apartment.  No.  49.  Her  companions  loitered 
in  the  area,  making  sure  she  was  not  being 
followed.  Two  hoiirs  later  she  came  back  to 
the  car  and  sped  to  the  old  section  of  the 
city,  where  she  was  observed  talking  with 
several  leaders  of  Central  University's  Com- 
munist-controlled student  federation,  some 
of  whom  had  recently  returned  from  Cuba. 

Inspector  Garcia  was  sure  apartment  No. 
49  was  "hot."  Too  many  precautions  had 
been  taken.  "I  think  we  had  better  hit  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  told  his  boss. 

Shortly  after  midnight  five  Digepol  agents 
In  two  groups  sauntered  toward  building 
No.  1,  chatting  and  laughing  as  if  returning 
from  a  party.  Garcia  and  two  agents  took 
the  elevator  to  the  fo\irth  floor,  while  the 
others  climbed  the  stairs,  the  only  other  exit. 

Garcia  knocked  gently  at  apartment  49. 
There  was  a  shuffling  of  slippers.  The  door 
opened  a  crack,  revealing  a  middle-aged 
woman  in  a  nightgown. 

"We've  come  with  a  search  warrant,"  said 
Garcia  shouldering  his  way  In.  "Is  anyone 
else  here?" 

"No,"  she  replied. 

In  a  bedroom  they  found  a  young  man  In 
bed.  "Stay  very  still,"  warned  Garcia.  "Who 
are  you?" 

"German  Lopez  M6ndez,"  the  man  replied, 
and  handed  over  his  identification  card.  No. 
618945 — German  Lopez  Mendez — born  No- 
vember 27,  1941 — 5  feet,  6  Inches — hair, 
brown — eyes,  brown.  On  the  left-hand 
corner  was  pasted  a  small  mug  shot:  a  slim 
face,  placid  eyes,  thin  mustache,  wavy  hair. 
It  matched  the  man. 

"What's  your  occupation?"  Garcia  asked. 

"I'm  a  teacher.  Just  visiting  here  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

"Okay,  don't  move  while  we  search,"  Garcia 
said. 

BIBLE    ON    TERROR 

The  men  began  to  hunt,  opening  closets, 
pulling  out  drawers,  looking  under  beds  and 
in  toilet  tanks.  Under  one  corner  of  the 
suspect's  bed  two  objects  were  extracted: 
the  first,  a  small  light-blue  airline  traveling 
bag  full  of  drawing  equipment  and  mate- 
rials— ink  pens,  tracing  paper,  rulers,  com- 
passes, crayons. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  these?"  Garcia 
asked  L6pez. 

"I've  never  seen  them  before,"  Lopez  an- 
swered, as  if  bored. 

At  fljst,  Garcia  thought  the  second  item 
was  a  Bible.  Book-size,  It  was  enclosed  in  a 
dark  brown  leather  case  with  a  zipper  on 
three  sides,  the  kind  of  covering  often  used 
for  a  Bible.  Inside  was  a  looseleaf  notebook. 
Garcia  flipped  through  some  70  pages.  He 
found  that  he  was  holding  an  Instructor's 
manual  on  the  handling  of  arms  and  explo- 
sives— an  FALN  "bible." 

Garcia  glanced  at  the  man  on  the  bed. 
"This  belong  to  you?" 

"No." 

About  5  a.m.  Garcia  returned  to  headquar- 
ters with  his  two  suspects.  "Keep  search- 
ing," he  told  two  agents  left  behind.  "Mat- 
tresses, pillows,  everything.  When  you're  fin- 
ished, start  all  over  again.  There's  bound 
to  be  more  than  we've  found." 

Dlgepol's  files  indicated  that  the  woman, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  nurse,  was  a  contact  for  a 
fugitive  FALN  leader.  The  man  who  called 
himself  L6pez  was  fingerprinted,  and  a  search 
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through  the  files  disclosed  his  real  Identity: 
Luis  Eduardo  Sanchez  Madero,  age  24.  On 
the  margins  of  the  FALN  sabotage  manual 
were  notes  Jotted  down  in  his  handwriting, 
among  them  a  precise  schedule  of  his  last 
day  Bf  instruction  on  October  21:  6  a.m. — 
rise;  8  to  12 — courses  in  artillery  and  mortar; 
2  to  6  p.m. — training  in  recoilless  rifle,  ba- 
zooka and  machinegun  and  cryptography; 
8  to  10 — study:    11 — bedtime. 

PUZZLE   BECOMES   PICTURE 

Meanwhile,  at  apartment  49.  an  agent  had 
found,  taped  to  the  bottom  of  a  desk  drawer, 
a  2-inch-thlck  stack  of  papers.  Included 
in  the  material  were  lengthy  descriptions 
of  arms  and  explosives  plus  an  intricate 
checklist  for  pulling  off  a  successful  sabotage 
or  kidnaping  operation:  escape  routes,  floor 
plans,  guards,  alarm  systems,  cover  stories, 
hiding  places.  There  was  also  a  large  map 
of  Caracas  showing  every  street  and  major 
building  in  the  city,  and  four  pieces  of 
transparent  paper — overlays  for  the  map — 
dotted  by  rectangles,  circles,  arrows,  asterisks, 
crosses,  parallel  bars  and  triangles. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  Garcia  and  his 
men  studied  these  and  other  items,  zeroing 
In  on  several  papers  crisscrossed  with  neat- 
ly ruled  lines.  At  the  top  of  each  perpen- 
dicular column  were  large  letters:  "P."  the 
symbol  for  fusil,  Spanish  for  rifle:  "PERS" 
for  persons;  "M"  for  mortar;  "Csr"  for 
canone  sin  retroceso — recoilless  rifle;  and 
"B"  for  bazooka.  The  same  type  of  arms 
found  at  Macama. 

More  notes  were  studied,  such  as  a  list  of 
apartment  buildings,  offices  and  streets  with 
speciflc  designations  of  weapons.  These 
numbers  were  compared.  The  map  was 
pulled  out,  and  the  overlays  with  their  sym- 
bols were  arranged  and  rearranged.  At  last 
the  puzzle  became  a  picture.  The  rectangu- 
lar figure  meant  "artillery,"  the  triangle 
"fixed  group,"  the  open  circle  "troop  posi- 
tions," the  slanted  parallel  lines  "barricade," 
the  cross  "emergency  station,"  the  five-sided 
figure  surrounded  by  arrows  "object  of  at- 
tack." Sanchez  Madero  had  drawn  up  a 
detailed  plan  for  attack  upon  Caracas  using 
the  weapons  delivered  at  Macama. 

The  Urdaneta  barracks  was  the  prime  ob- 
jective. A  walled  fort  perched  on  the  city's 
highest  ground,  it  held  a  concentration  of 
troops.  Here  also  were  tanks,  near  a  Jail 
holding  top  FALN  terrorists.  The  scheme: 
isolate  the  troops  and  free  the  prisoners 
to  join  in  the  attack.  This  1  phase  of  the 
operation  called  for  3  artillery  units,  6  fixed 
groups  of  3  to  4  men,  3  mobile  groups  plus 
positioning  of  12  FALN  troop  units  in  care- 
fully chosen  locations.  Assigned  to  do  the 
Job  were  374  men,  195  rlfies,  8  mortars,  12 
bazookas,  4  recoilless  rifles.  75  machineguns. 

Apartment  houses  near  the  barracks  were 
selected,  from  which  snipers  and  machine 
gunners  could  pick  off  soldiers  trying  to  reach 
Jeeps  and  armored  cars.  Mortars  would 
knock  out  key  exits,  sabotage  units  would 
cut  telephone  lines,  seize  power  stations  and 
blow  up  vital  streets;  bazookas  and  recoilless 
rifles  would  be  waiting  for  tanks — if  they 
made  it  through  the  carnage. 

FANTASTIC? 

At  Miraflores  Palace  the  attack  plan  was 
laid  before  President  Betancourt.  "To  those 
of  us  who  have  witnessed  FALN's  murder 
and  arson  for  3  years,  it  doesn't  seem  so 
shocking,"  he  confided  to  a  colleague.  "But 
this  is  going  to  look  fantastic  to  the  outside 
world." 

Indeed,  the  question  was:  Would  the  "out- 
side world"  believe  it?  Could  they  prove 
conclusively  where  the  plan  had  originated, 
where  the  arms  had  come  from? 

The  first  point  hinged  on  Sanchez  Madero. 
An  exhaustive  check  of  all  airline  listings  was 
undertaken.  It  was  a  long  shot  but  it  paid 
off.  Sanchez  Madero  had  fled  from  Venezuela 
to  Jamaica  on  March  5,  1962.  listed  as  "Luis 
E.  Sanchez  M.."  after  an  armored-car  robbery 


in  which  his  fingerprints  were  found.  In 
Jamaica  he  had  boarded  a  KLM  special  flight, 
No.  977  from  Kingston  to  Havana,  Cuba.  He 
had  cocklly  given  the  airline  his  destination 
address:  House  of  Americas  (headquarters 
in  Havana  for  the  infamous  Institute  of 
People's  Friendship,  the  processing  agency  for 
Cuba's  Latin  American  terrorist  trainees). 

Tracing  of  the  arms  was  turned  over  to  the 
Venezuelan  Army.  An  elaborate  effort  had 
been  made  to  disguise  the  weapons.  All 
serial  numbers  had  been  ground  off.  Near 
the  trigger  of  each  rifle,  a  hole  had  been  cut, 
obviously  to  remove  the  Insignia.  But  whose 
Insignia? 

Several  of  the  weapons  were  rushed  to 
Fabrique  Nationale  d'Armes  de  Guerre  at 
Herstal-lez-Liege,  Belgium,  whose  trade- 
mark had  been  left  on.  Fabrique  Nationale, 
the  largest  private  arms  manufacturer  in  the 
Western  World,  had  filed  on  order  by  the 
Cuban  Army  for  22,500  automatic  rifles  on 
March  23,  1959.  Now  company  experts 
examined  the  rifles  dug  up  at  Macama  and 
reported  that  "the  coat  of  arms  of  Cuba  was 
stamped  in  the  place  where  a  cut  has  been 
made."  Moreover,  the  Cuban  weapons  had 
their  serial  numbers  uniquely  located  on  the 
left  side  of  the  trigger  guard,  as  these  had 
been  before  they  were  ground  off.  Rifles  with 
these  characteristics  had  never  been  delivered 
to  any  country  but  Cuba. 

As  for  the  31  '•UZI"  9-mm.  machineguns, 
the  Belgian  company  also  confirmed  that  they 
had  been  bought  by  Cuba.  But  the  Vene- 
zuelans went  a  step  further.  Where  a  seal 
had  obviously  been  ground  away,  an  etching 
solution  was  applied.  Slowly  the  chemical 
made  decipherable  the  outlines  of  a  legend. 
Under  a  magnifying  glass  an  ornate  crest 
could  be  distingtUshed — the  crest  of  the 
Cuban  Army. 

The  case  wes  airtight.  It  was  time  to  bring 
charges. 

IRREFUTABLE  PROOF 

The  wood-paneled  main  council  room  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  4  blocks 
from  the  White  House  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  packed  on  December  3,  1963.  Venezuela 
had  called  the  Organization  of  American 
States  into  emergency  session  to  charge  Cuba 
with  aggression.  Ambassador  Enrique  Te- 
Jera-Paris  of  Venezuela  was  speaking:  "The 
people  of  Venezuela  have  been  the  constant 
victims  of  the  insults  and  attacks  of  Cuba's 
Castro  regime.  Now  in  the  face  of  the  new 
act  of  aggression  by  Cuba,  for  which  there  is 
definite  and  irrefutable  proof.  Venezuela  is 
forced  to  take  this  action." 

An  investigating  commission  was  immedi- 
ately set  up.  composed  of  representatives  of 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Uruguay 
and  the  United  States.  On  December  8.  the 
commission  flew  to  Caracas,  along  with  a 
team  of  military  advisers.  There  they  heard 
detailed  accounts  from  a  score  of  witnesses 
ranging  from  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Gen.  Antonio  Brlceno  to  Juan  DeDlos  Marin, 
a  young  Venezuelan  who  had  been  in  Cuba 
for  several  months  receiving  military  training 
in  the  handling  of  arms  and  guerrilla 
tactics.' 

Venezuelan  Army  officials  picked  out  weap- 
ons at  random,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  In- 
vestigators demonstrated  how  the  Cuban  in- 
signia could  be  raised  chemically.  Ward  P. 
Allen,  chief  US  representative,  was  especially 
curious  about  the  aluminum  skiff  and  out- 
board motor  that  had  been  left  behind  on 
the  beach  that  first  morning  by  the  two 
straJigers.  Odd.  he  thought — a  Johnson 
motor  with  the  manufacturer's  marking: 
The  Outboard  Marine  Corporation  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  serial  nimiber  C367809.  The  Canadian 
Ambassador  in  Caracas  was  asked  to  have  the 
motor  investigated.  A  report  came  back 
through    Canadian    Government    channels: 


four  Johnson  outboard  motors,  IncludlnG; 
C367809,  had  been  purchased  by  an  exporting 
company  in  Montreal  and  flown  to  Cuba  on 
October  1,  1963,  consigned  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform,  Poultry 
Division. 

A    DAMNING    VERDICT 

On  February  24.  1964.  the  OAS  Commis- 
sion presented  its  verdict:  "The  shipment 
was  made  up  of  arms  originating  In  Cuba 
that  were  surreptitiously  landed  at  a  solitary 
spot  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  In  subversive  operations  to  overthrow 
the  constitutional  Government  of  Venezuela. 
The  objective  of  the  Caracas  plan  was  to 
capture  the  city  of  Caracas,  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  elections  on  December  1,  19G3,  and 
to  seize  control  of  the  country." 

This  plan,  plus  Cuba's  propaganda 
methods,  provision  of  funds,  training  in  sabo- 
tage and  guerrilla  operations,  concluded  the 
investigators,  added  up  to  "a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion." A  112-page  report  was  submitted  with 
a  mountain  of  facts  and  proof,  much  of 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  preceding  account. 

Colombia's  OAS  representative  found  it 
hard  to  contain  his  fury.  "This  Is  not  an 
incident  of  unwary  sailors,"  he  declared.  'It 
is  a  serious  International  incident  which  is 
part  of  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  of 
Cuba  for  carrying  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion to  the  hemisphere." 

La  Tribuna,  a  major  newspaper  in  Lima. 
Peru,  commented:  "What  is  important  is  the 
next  step:  that  is,  what  kind  of  action  will 
be  taken  against  a  Government  convicted  of 
armed  Intervention?" 

Incredibly,  the  answer  to  that  question 
was  In  grave  doubt.  Several  Latin  coun 
tries  balked  at  imposing  firm  measures 
against  Cuba,  clinging  to  the  ancient  con- 
cept of  nonintervention  which  had  originated 
years  before  Soviet  communism  moved  into 
the  hemisphere.  Principal  backsliders  were 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Brazil, 
all  of  whom  at  the  time  maintained  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba. 

SANCTIONS OR  NOT? 

Venezuela  would  not  be  put  off,  and  pressed 
for  a  foreign  ministers'  conference  of  the 
20  American  Republics  to  punish  Castro.  It 
called  for  mandatory  steps  such  as  cutting 
off  all  trade,  air  travel  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  "If  the  OAS  does  not  apply 
sanctions  to  Castro's  Cuba,  it  means  the 
bankruptcy  of  democracy  and  the  inter- 
American  system,"  warned  Venezuela's  For- 
eign Minister  Marcos  Falc6n  Brlceno. 

Then  In  April  1964  a  revolution  In  Brazil 
led  by  Gen.  Humberto  Castelo  Branco.  a  firm 
anti-Castroite,  ousted  left-leaning  President 
Joao  Goulart.-  Soon  after,  Brazil  expelled 
Cuba's  diplomatic  delegation.  Now  those 
seeking  stern  measures  against  Castro  felt 
that  the  continent's  largest  nation  could  be 
counted  on  when  the  chips  were  down. 

Still,  weeks,  then  months,  dragged  by 
while  diplomats  dickered  over  sanctions  that 
would  assure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
Finally,  on  July  21,  more  than  8  months  after 
Lino  stumbled  on  the  arms  at  Macama,  the 
hemisphere's  foreign  ministers  gathered  in 
Washington  for  the  crucial  voting. 

The  hemisphere  states  should  not  main- 
tain diplomatic  or  consular  relations  with 
Cuba;  14  yes,  4  no.  1  abstain.  They  should 
suspend  their  trade,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
with  Cuba,  except  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons: same  vote.  They  should  suspend  all 
sea  transportation,  again  with  the  himian- 
itarian  exception:  14  yes,  3  no,  2  abstain. 
Any  new  attempts  to  subvert  an  American 
Republic  could  bring  quick  armed  retaliation 
without  consultation:  15  yes,  4  no. 

By  the  time  the  final  resolution  had 
passed.  It  was  12:15  a.m.,  July  26,  the  day 
Castro  anually   celebrates  the   birth   of  his 
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'  See  "Inside  a  Castro  'Terror  School,"  "  the         -See  "The  County  That  Saved  Itself,"  the 
Reader's  Digest.  December  1964.  Reader's  Digest,  November   1964. 


revolutionary  July  26  movement.  At  long 
last  the  American  Republics  had  branded  an 
outlaw  In  their  midst.  Within  6  months 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay  broke  relations 
with  Cuba.  More  significant  was  that  key 
resolution  giving  the  green  light  to  OAS  na- 
tions, alone  or  collectively,  to  strike  back 
without  delay  should  Castro  be  caught  in 
further  subversion. 

THE    THREAT    REMAINS 

Whether  this  provision  will  be  used  for 
direct  retaliation  against  the  Cuban  sanc- 
tuary is  quite  another  matter.  Just  last 
November  representatives  of  Latin  American 
Communist  Parties  slipped  into  Havana  to 
map  out  a  bold  new  strategy  with  the  Soviets 
to  accelerate  Red  revolutions.  A  secret  dec- 
laration (released  in  Moscow  2  months  later) 
was  signed  promising  "active  aid"  to  "free- 
dom fighters"  In  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Paraguay,  Panama,  Haiti,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

Operations  center  for  this  guerrilla  warfare 
Is  Cuba's  subversion  and  espionage  agency, 
the  DGI  (whose  biggest  unit  promotes  Latin 
revolutions),  advised  by  at  least  five  Soviet 
intelligence  specialists.  Squads  of  Latin 
Americans  are  trained  by  the  DGI's  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Schools.  This  department 
and  other  Cuban  organizations  have  turned 
out  at  least  5,000  graduates.  "This  training 
today  represents  the  most  serious  threat  to 
democracy  in  Latin  America,"  says  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  Jack  H.  Vaughn.  "We  know  of  cases 
where  the  individuals  of  a  given  country 
trained  in  Cuba  return  by  the  hundreds. 
Tliese  people  form  a  cadre  of  guerrilla  units, 
and  the  larger  the  number,  the  greater  the 
threat  ultimately  that  they  will  make  a 
move." 

AN     APPALLING     SCOREBOARD 

The  scoreboard  of  riots,  bombings,  assas- 
sinations, violence  and  espionage  emanating 
from  Cuba  is  appalling.  In  Guatemala  a 
band  of  terrorists  with  a  hard-core  strength 
of  about  300  men  roams  the  mountains  with 
headquarters  in  the  Lake  Izabal  region.  Five 
of  them  recently  burned  the  U.S. -aid-pro- 
gram garage  in  Guatemala  City,  gutting  23 
vehicles.  Last  February  during  a  festive  pa- 
rade in  the  capital,  ten  Guatemalan  soldiers 
were  killed  by  a  grenade  lobbed  Into  the 
back  of  their  truck.  Chief  of  these  guerrillas 
is  stocky,  tough  Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sousa 
who  has  secretly  received  $200,000  from  the 
DGI. 

A  contingent  of  Panamanian  communists 
recently  went  back  to  Cuba  for  a  second 
round  of  guerrilla  Instruction,  while  even 
more  are  preparing  to  Journey  to  Havana. 
Next  door  in  Colombia,  banditry  and  kid- 
naplngs,  once  confined  to  remote  rural  re- 
gions, are  closing  in  on  the  cities.  Former 
Cabinet  Minister  Harold  Eder  was  grabbed 
by  kidnapers  and  a  $250,000  price  put  on 
his  head  even  though  he  had  been  murdered 
before  the  ransom  demand.  A  newly  orga- 
nized Cuban-backed  Army  of  National 
Liberation  (ELN)  directs  much  of  this  vio- 
lence. In  Moscow.  Pravda  propagandizes  that 
events  in  Colombia  are  "very  little  different 
from  the  dirty  war  being  fought  In  Vietnam." 

Finally,  look  at  the  grim  tragedy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  classic  style  a  band 
of  skilled  communists  swlfty  exploited  an 
explosive  chaotic  revolution.  At  least  77 
known  communists  were  pinpointed  and.  as 
President  Johnson  has  disclosed,  "two  of  the 
prime  leaders  in  the  rebel  forces  were  men 
with  a  long  history  of  communist  association 
and  Insurrections."  He  noted  that  many 
of  the  "conspirators"  were  "trained  In  Cuba" 
and,  "seeing  a  chance  to  Increase  disorder. 
to  gain  a  foothold,  Joined  the  revolution." 

WHERE    NEXT? 

Where  will  the  graduates  of  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  Communist  combine  strike  next? 
Where    within    our    hemisphere    will    U.S. 


soldiers  have  to  be  sent  next  to  avert  a  Com- 
munist coup  while  Havana  and  Moscow  have 
a  propaganda  field  day?  And  will  we  and  our 
friends  be  able  to  discover  and  act  against 
the  next  blueprint  for  subversion  before  it 
Is  too  late? 

No  one  can  say — so  long  as  an  operations 
center  for  "wars  of  liberation"  functions 
with  Impunity  In  Cuba.  Time  and  time 
again  our  officials  have  said  this  subversion 
"must  stop,"  yet  It  continues.  Our  words 
and  warnings  are  scorned,  and  we  go  on 
merely  reacting  to  one  Cuban-fomented 
foray  after  another. 

One  long-overdue  solution  is  for  the  OAS 
to  modernize  Its  rules  and  machinery  so  that 
It  can  act  swiftly  against  Communist  "inter- 
ventions." Otherwise,  Latin  countries  must 
accept  United  States  fast  action  when  lives 
and  liberties  of  nations  are  in  the  balance,  as 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Another  solution  lies  in  tightening  the 
economic  noose  around  Cuba.  Considering 
the  mess  communism  has  made  of  the  Cuban 
economy,  experts  say  it  would  collapse  within 
weeks  if  most  outside  assistance  was  cut  off. 
Why,  for  example,  should  we  permit  a  pro- 
cession of  Soviet  oil  tankers  to  steam  Into 
the  Caribbean  to  fuel  Cuba's  Industries  and 
utilities  so  that  this  springboard  for  sub- 
version can  survive?  And  why  should  we 
allow  non-Communist  nations  to  furnish 
vital  items — 867  shiploads  since  1963? 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  called 
for  sanctions  against  Cuba  last  summer,  he 
pointed  out  that  "subversion  supported  by 
terror,  sabotage,  and  guerrilla  action  is  as 
dangerous  a  form  of  aggression  as  an  armed 
attack."  And  he  added  these  significant 
words:  "Today  It  Is  Venezuela  which  Is  under 
attack.  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  can  say 
with  assurance,  'It  cannot  be  my  country 
tomorrow'?" 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  OTTO  OTEPKA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
there  appears  an  article  entitled  "The 
Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka."  This  article 
relates  in  summary  form  the  outrageous 
case  of  the  treatment  of  a  dedicated  se- 
curity oflBcer  in  the  State  Department 
whose  honesty,  loyalty,  and  perseverance 
in  his  job  were  rewarded  with  abuse  in 
the  form  of  police-state  tactics  and  ul- 
timately, in  an  order  of  discharge.  The 
appeal  from  the  order  of  discharge  is  still 
pending.  The  injustices  recited  by  this 
article,  which  are  substantiated  in  great 
detail  by  the  series  of  hearings  currently 
being  released  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  constitute  a 
blight  on  oui-  Government  and  the  bu- 
reaucratic, cliquish  factionalism  into 
which  we  have  permitted  it  to  degen- 
erate. Both  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  an  obligation  to  Mr. 
Otepka  to  see  that  this  injustice  is 
righted,  but  they  have  an  even  greater 
obligation  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity to  eradicate  the  defects  in  the 
system  which  permits  our  Government  to 
be  so  perverted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka 
(By  Charles  Stevenson,  with  William  J.  Gill) 

(Note. — Why  have  State  Department  em- 
ployees been  using  the  tactics  of  a  police 
state    to   oust   a   dedicated   security    officer 


whose  only  sin  seems  to  be  loyalty  to  his 
country?) 

A  few  minutes  before  noon  on  Friday,  June 
27,  1963,  Otto  F.  Otepka,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department's  Security  Evaluations  Di- 
vision, was  summoned  to  the  office  of  his  im- 
mediate superior,  John  F.  Rellly,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Security. 
Rellly  tossed  him  a  one-page  memorandum. 
"Effective  Immediately,"  the  memo  said,  "you 
are  detailed  to  a  special  project  updating  the 
Office  of  Security  Handbook.  You  will  re- 
move forthwith  to  room  38A05." 

Within  a  half -hour  of  this  ouster,  Otepka's 
office  safes  and  file  cabinets,  which  contained 
extensive  security  Information  on  State  De- 
partment personnel,  were  seized.  The  same 
thing  was  happening  to  two  veteran  security 
officers  who  worked  under  Otepka. 

These  police-state  tactics  were  used  not 
against  men  suspected  of  subversion.  They 
were  used  against  men  who  had  been  trying 
to  fight  subversion — the  professional  "secu- 
rity men"  whose  job  It  Is  to  try  to  keep  the 
Government  service  free  of  Communists  and 
I>ersons  who  might  fall  under  their  Influence. 

The  story  of  Otto  Otepka.  a  tall,  quiet, 
darkly  handsome  man  of  50,  is  still  without 
an  ending,  and  on  its  outcome  hang  two 
vitally  important  issues.  One  is  whether  we 
shall,  without  hysterics  and  false  accusa- 
tions, flght  attempts  to  subvert  our  Govern- 
m.ent.  The  other  is  whether  Congress — the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — shall 
preserve  our  right  to  oversee  the  behavior 
of  the  officials  in  the  executive  branch. 

Many  kinds  of  subversion  are  practiced  to- 
day by  the  Communists.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  to  detect  is  "policy  sabotage,"  a  de- 
vice by  which  seemingly  innocent  decisions 
cover  up  disruption  and  delay  of  crucial  ac- 
tivities. A  classic  example  occurred  In  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II:  Harry  Dexter 
White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
withheld  vitally  needed  shipments  of  gold  or- 
dered by  Congress  to  bolster  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  currency,  thus  contributing  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  currency.  The  Nationalist  armies 
were  left  unpaid  and  starving,  an  easy  prey 
to  Mao  Tse-tung's  Communists. 

This  type  of  sabotage  is  doubly  dangerous 
because  It  creates  suspicion  and  confusion. 
Many  who  supported  the  wild  charges  of  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  In  the  early 
1950's,  for  instance,  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween policy  sabotage  and  errors  of  Judg- 
ment, and  they  besmirched  the  reputation  of 
Innocent  people.  Otto  Otepka  was  never  such 
a  zealot.  His  very  background  made  him  re- 
spect the  underdog.  The  son  of  an  Immi- 
grant Czech  blacksmith,  he  had  come  to 
Washington  in  1936  as  a  Government  mes- 
senger. In  1942.  after  earning  a  law  degree 
at  night  at  Columbus  University  (now  the 
law  school  of  Catholic  University ) ,  he  became 
an  investigator  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Following  Navy  service  in  World 
War  II,  he  returned  to  the  Commission,  be- 
came an  expert  on  Communist  subversion 
and  supervised  a  large  staff  analyzing  cases 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Loyalty  Pro- 
gram. 

It  was,  in  part,  his  sense  of  perspective  that 
led  one  veteran  security  officer  to  call  him 
"the  best  evaluator  in  Government."  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  on  June  15, 
1953,  brought  him  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  President  Eisenhower's 
Executive  Order  10450,  designed  to  set  secu- 
rity standards  for  all  Federal  agencies. 

By  1957  Otepka  was  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Security — the  Department's  high- 
est civil  service  security  Job — and  working 
head  of  State's  global  personnel-security  or- 
ganization. In  1958  the  State  Department 
awarded  him  its  Meritorlotis  Service  Award. 
The  citation,  signed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  declared  that  Otepka  "has  shown 
himself  consistently  capable  of  sound  Judg- 
ment, creative  work  and  the  acceptance  of 
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unusual  responsibility."  His  1960  depart- 
mental efficiency  report  noted  that  to  his 
knowledge  of  communism  and  its  subversive 
efforts  in  the  United  States  "he  adds  perspec- 
tive, balance  and  good  Judgment." 

Yet,  as  he  was  receiving  these  plaudits 
from  his  superiors,  Otepka  was  incurring 
the  enmity  of  an  influential  clique  in  the 
Department  who  chafed  at  security  proce- 
dures. Soon  after  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion took  over  in  1961,  these  persons  began  to 
act.  Otepka  found  his  recommendations 
were  being  ignored  or  overruled. 

Then  there  occurred  the  strange  case  of 
William  Wieland,  a  controversial  foreign- 
service  officer  who  had  been  Caribbean  desk 
officer  during  the  early  days  of  Fidel  Castro. 
Tlie  Senate  Internal  Security  Sxibcommit- 
tee,  investigating  Wieland's  role  in  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  Cuban  revolution,  declared  that 
he  could  not  "escape  a  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility" for  Castro's  takeover.  Among  other 
things,  the  subcommittee  uncovered  evi- 
dence that  Wieland  had  withheld  crucial  in- 
telligence reports  warning  of  Castro's  Com- 
munist ties. 

Conducting  an  investigation  under  specific 
Department  orders.  Otepka  in  1961  reported 
he  found  no  proof  Wieland  was  a  Commu- 
nist, but  he  amassed  evidence  that  he  was 
responsible  for  "policy  impedance"  and  had 
"lied"  both  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  and 
to  State's  own  investigators.  Otepka  rec- 
ommended that  higher  authorities  consider 
dismissing  him  as  unsuitable. 

For  an  answer,  on  September  18,  1961,  Wil- 
liam Boswell,  an  old-line  foreign-service  oflB- 
cer  :ind  at  the  time  Otepka 's  Immediate  su- 
perior, ordered  Otepka  to  clear  Wieland  im- 
mediately without  the  required  written  find- 
ings from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Otepka  refused. 

The  Department  made  its  first  formal 
move  to  get  rid  of  Otepka  less  than  6  weeks 
later.  On  November  1,  1961,  Boswell  called 
Otepka  into  his  office  and  announced  that 
25  Security  Office  Jobs  were  being  eliminated. 
Otepka  was  being  demoted  to  chief  of  a  32- 
man  evaluation  staff. 

Many  men  would  have  quit  In  disgust. 
Otepka  stayed  on.  even  though  his  old  job. 
supposedly  abolished  for  economy  reasons, 
was  later  restored  with  someone  else  filling 
It. 

Then  John  F.  Rellly  arrived  as  the  new 
director  of  the  Office  of  Security.  Now 
Otepka's  recommendations  and  memoran- 
dums were  bounced  back  with  critical  nota- 
tions. And  weird  things  began  to  happen. 
At  10:30  p.m.  on  March  24.  Otepka  returned 
to  his  office  after  an  evening  of  bowling  and 
startled  two  of  Rellly 's  aides  there.  Later. 
an  electronics  technician  told  him.  "Your 
phone  Is  bugged."  Another  reported  that 
there  were  concealed  listening  devices 
planted  in  his  office.  One  weekend  his  office 
safe  was  drilled  open.  And  a  mystery  man 
with  binoculars  sat  outside  Otepka's  home 
night  after  night. 

By  early  1963  the  situation  epitomized  by 
the  harassment  of  Otepka  had  become  so 
critical  that  the  State  Departments  entire 
personnel  security  apparatus  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, in  granting  access  to  atomic  secrets, 
refused  to  accept  State  Department  Investi- 
gations, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
reported  to  tlie  National  Security  Council 
deficiencies  and  shortcomings  In  State's 
security  operations. 

At  this  point,  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  resumed  Its  hearings. 
During  February  and  March  1963  It  asked 
Otepka  whether  the  Department  was  clear- 
ing possible  security  risks  despite  warnings 
from  the  Evaluations  Division.  Otepka  de- 
clared It  was.  Rellly  denied  this.  As  the 
hearings  progressed,  more  and  more  discrep- 
ancies developed  between  Otepka's  testi- 
mony and  Reilly's  rejoinders.  The  contra- 
dictions were  so  serious  that  on  May  23  sub- 


committee counsel  J.  G.  Sourwlne  called 
Otepka  to  his  Capitol  Hill  office.  "One  of 
you  Is  lying  under  oath,"  he  said.  "If  you 
have  evidence  to  prove  you're  right,  you'd 
better  produce  It." 

That  night  Otepka  paced  his  basement 
study  at  home.  "The  Code  of  Ethics  for 
Government  Employees,"  adopted  by  Con- 
gress In  1958,  requires  all  civil  servants  to 
put  loyalty  to  country  above  loyalty  to  Gov- 
ernment departments.  Federal  statutes  spe- 
cifically guarantee  their  right  "to  furnish  in- 
formation to  Congress  shall  not  be  Interfered 
with." 

Shortly  thereafter  Otepka  sent  the  sub- 
committee 25  "unclassified",  2  "confidential", 
6  'official  use  only,"  and  3  "limited  of- 
ficial use  "  documents  and  memos.  Point  by 
point  these  papers  upheld  the  truth  of  Otep- 
ka's testimony. 

Four  weeks  later,  on  June  27,  Otepka  was 
given  the  meaningless  assignment  of  updat- 
ing the  Security  Office  Handbook. 

On  August  14,  1963,  Otepka  suffered  the 
next  step  In  his  degradation — he  was  ac- 
cused by  his  superiors  at  State  of  violating 
the  World  War  I  Espionage  Act.  He  was 
charged  with  spying  for  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
turning  over  confidential  documents  (the  pa- 
pers which  cleared  him  of  perjury).  After 
3  days  of  questioning,  the  FBI  threw  out 
the  case  against  him. 

Then,  on  September  23,  1963,  the  State  De- 
partment fired  Otepka  for  actions  "unbecom- 
ing an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State" 
(specifically,  supplying  legitimate  Informa- 
tion to  U.S.  Senators) .  Otepka  appealed  the 
case,  under  State  Department  regulations. 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  protested 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  but  Rusk  recon- 
firmed the  proposed  dismissal.  Dodd  then 
stormed  onto  the  Senate  floor  on  November  5. 
castigating  fhe  Department  for  "chasing  the 
policeman  instead  of  the  culprit,"  and  he 
exploded  a  bombshell:  "Although  a  State 
Department  official  has  denied  under  oath  a 
tap  on  Otepka's  telephone,  the  subcommittee 
has  proof  that  the  tap  was  Installed" — a 
clear  violation  of  State's  own  regulations. 

That  night  the  Department's  top  legal  ad- 
visers called  in  Rellly  and  Elnier  D.  Hill,  an 
electronics  technician,  and  had  them  sign 
letters  asking  the  subcommittee  for  the  right 
to  "clarify"  and  "amplify"  their  earlier  sworn 
testimony  that  they  had  not  tapped  Otepka's 
telephone.    Reilly's  story  now  changed  to: 

"On  March  18  I  asked  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Hill  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  feasibility  of  Inter- 
cepting conversations  In  Mr.  Otepka's  office, 
I  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Hill  that  I  did  not  wish 
any  conversations  to  be  Intercepted  at  that 
tlrpe."  But  days  later  Hill  confessed  to  the 
subcommltte  that  he  had  tapped  "a  dozen, 
perhaps  more"  of  Otepka's  telephone  con- 
versations under  Reilly's  orders. 

Even  after  that,  despite  a  written  protest 
approved  by  the  entire  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Secretary  Rusk  declared  that 
prosecution  of  the  Otepka  case  would  be 
"vigorously  pursued."  Security  Office  divi- 
sion chiefs  were  officially  notified  that  all 
who  "are  disloyal"  to  the  Secretary  will  be 
"Identified  and  ousted.  We  have  lost  face, 
and  It's  up  to  us  to  regain  It." 

Since  then  the  State  Department  has 
allowed  little  to  leak  out.  Otepka,  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  fight  for  reinstatement,  still 
goes  to  the  State  Department  every  Monday 
through  Friday.  In  accordance  with  civil 
service  rules,  he  still  draws  his  $19,310  annual 
salary,  but  he  Is  not  given  any  useful  tasks. 
He  Is,  In  effect.  In  exile  within  the  Depart- 
ment, and  many  of  his  associates  are  afraid 
even  to  say  hello  to  him. 

Seldom  has  an  issue  reached  so  deep  Into 
the  roots  of  our  governmental  system.  For 
if  Otepka  loses  his  appeal,  now  set  for  Octo- 
ber 11.  It  will  set  new  precedents  for  conduct 
of  Government.  Men  like  William  Wieland, 
who  withheld  information  about  Castro,  will 


know  that  they  are  safe  from  accountabil- 
ity. He  Is  still  In  the  State  Department  and 
has  since  been  promoted.  Men  like  Rellly, 
who  deceived  a  Senate  subcommittee,  will 
know  that  playing  the  bureaucracy's  game 
pays  off — he  presently  holds  a  high-paying 
Job  with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. And  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
public  officials — the  Otepkas  and  those  in 
other  Government  agencies — will  have 
learned  their  lessons:  In  Government,  If  you 
see  something  going  wrong,  forget  It.  Says 
Senator  Dodd:  "If  those  forces  bent  on  de- 
stroying Otepka  and  the  no-nonsense 
security  approach  he  represents  are  success- 
ful, wlio  knows  how  many  more  Chinas  or 
Cubas  we  may  lose?" 

The  American  people  can  offer  only  one 
answer:  Loud,  sustained  protest  to  President 
Johnson  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Until  the  men  of  Otto  Otepka's  stamp 
are  safe  In  their  Jobs,  with  full  authority 
to  enforce  a  wise  security  program,  the 
Nation  can  have  no  reasonable  assurance  It 
Is  safe  from  enemies  within. 


A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  AND  A  COM- 
MISSION ON  MARINE  RESOURCES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  8. 
944.  sponsored  by  Senator  Macnuson, 
and  cosponsored  by  myself  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators,  is  a  very  good  bill, 
particularly  in  view  of  changes  made  in 
it  in  the  Commerce  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  Magnuson  is  chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  now  been  reported 
out. 

As  one  who  believes  the  future  of  our 
country  will,  in  great  part,  be  depended 
upon  our  development  of  resources  of 
the  seas  and  of  our  progress  in  the  ma- 
rine sciences.  I  believe  passage  of  the 
Magnuson  bill  will  do  much  to  advance 
our  interests  in  oceanography. 

I  come  from  a  seafaring  State  with  a 
proud  history  of  harvesting  the  seas, 
sending  our  ships  to  the  far  reaches  of 
the  world,  and  of  being  a  mighty  bastion 
for  many  years  of  our  Navy.  Genera- 
tions of  Rhode  Islanders  have  followed 
the  sea. 

The  future  of  my  State  cannot  help 
but  be  vitally  concerned  and  involved  in 
our  development  of  the  seas.  In  Rhode 
Island,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  graduate 
schools  of  oceanography  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island.  My  State  is  part 
of  a  growing  complex  of  marine  oriented 
industries  and  other  activities. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  "National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development"  staff  at  the  Cab- 
inet level.  It  will  not  disrupt  the  existing 
oceanographic  agencies  but  will  provide 
them  with  coordination  and  high-level 
endorsement  they  require  in  order  to  try 
to  continue  our  supremacy,  now  mar- 
ginal at  best.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
it. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  think  this  is 
a  most  important  feature  of  the  bill  that 
was  incorporated  in  committee,  it  calls 
for  a  self-liquidating  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resouixes. 
This,  in  effect,  would  plan  a  broad  out- 
line, over  an  18-month  period  of  pro- 
posed policy  and  direction  and  makes  its 
report  to  the  Council,  which  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  President. 

I  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  such  a 
self-liquidating  study  group  and  have 
taken  note  of  Congressman  Rogers'  in- 
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troduction  earlier  in  the  House  of  a  bill 
for  such  a  study  commission. 

At  a  recent  4-day  Conference  on 
Ocean  Science  and  Engineering  held  here 
in  Washington,  I  participated  in  a  panel 
which  was  concerned  with  organization 
of  oceanography  and  ocean  engineering 
in  the  United  States.  My  participation 
provided  me  with  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity, by  a  show  of  hands,  to  poll  the  as- 
sembled specialists  of  these  important 
fields. 

My  findings  were  that  a  very  few 
thought  the  present  level  of  Grovernment 
coordination  was  adequate,  many  more 
would  prefer  a  high-level  council  to  over- 
see oceanography,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber favored  a  self-liquidating  commis- 
sion to  study  marine  sciences  and  tech- 
nology and  help  set  national  goals.  In 
the  Magnuson  bill,  we  are  now  able  to 
satisfy,  I  believe,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  sea  scientists  and  engineers. 

Recognizing  also  that  oceanographic 
legislation  will  open  many  challenging 
fields  of  endeavor,  for  which  a  variety  of 
specialized  job  skills  will  be  necessary,  I 
plan  to  have  a  study  undertaken  of  prob- 
lems concerned  with  educating  ocean 
technicians,  engineers,  and  scientists  of 
the  future.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  system 
of  sea-grant  colleges,  properly  admin- 
istered and  funded,  would  provide  for  the 
opening  of  the  seas  in  much  the  same 
way  land-grant  colleges  provided  for  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  abundance 
of  agriculture  which  has  made  our  coun- 
try great. 

BIG  BROTHER:  "JUSTICE 
DELAYED—" 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
my  Big  Brother  item  for  today  is  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  the  Government 
Standard  of  July  16,  1965.  signed  by  Mr, 
John  P.  Griner,  national  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

The  editorial  speaks  more  eloquently 
for  itself  than  anything  I  can  add.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hearing   Delays   Deny   Justice 

Three  weeks  ago  In  this  space  we  printed 
the  reply  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  our  earlier  criticism  of  Its  handling  of 
cases  involving  serious  charges  against  some 
of  Its  employees  In  New  York. 

We  criticized  the  IRS  for  delaying  hear- 
ings on  the  employees'  appeals  on  the 
charges  filed  against  them.  To  this,  the  IRS 
replied  that  Government  laws  and  regula- 
tions neither  specifically  authorize  nor  pro- 
hibit delays  in  appeal  hearings. 

Even  If  we  bought  this  legal  argument — 
which  we  don't  for  reasons  we  will  explain — 
It  does  not  absolve  the  IRS  of  Its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  accused  employees  a 
prompt  hearing  on  the  charges  against  them. 
The  American  concept  of  Justice  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  accused  Is  entitled  to 
an  expeditious.  Impartial  hearing.  Despite 
the  IRS's  cavalier  attitude,  It  Is  still  true  that 
"justice  delayed  is  justice  denied." 

As  to  the  rules  and  regulations  on  appeal 
hearings  In  the  Federal  service,  we  would 
refer  the  IRS's  attention  to  Executive  Order 
10987,  the  basic  policy  on  appeals.  Section 
3,  paragraph    (9)    of   the  order  reads:    "An 


appeal  should  be  resolved  expeditiously.  To 
this  end  the  employee  and  the  department 
or  agency  shall  proceed  with  an  appeal  with- 
out undue  delay."  The  order  also  says 
"prompt  consideration"  of  appeals  "will  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  service"  and  directs 
each  agency  to  set  up  a  system  through 
which  an  employee  may  seek  "timely  •  •  • 
reconsideration  of  a  decision  to  take  adverse 
action  against  him." 

We  might  also  point  out  to  IRS  and  the 
Justice  Department,  which  has  delayed  trials 
on  criminal  charges  brought  against  some  of 
the  employees,  that  article  VI  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees  the  "right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions. 

Internal  Revenue  also  contends  that  delay- 
ing the  hearings  does  no  harm  because  If  the 
employees  win  their  appeals  they  will  be  ret- 
roactively restored  to  their  Jobs  with  fuU 
back  pay.  "We  do  not  agree  that  this  pro- 
cedure Is  in  any  way  inequitable,"  IRS  says. 
This  shows  about  as  much  understanding 
of  the  human  factors  Involved  In  the  situa- 
tion as  we  would  expect  from  a  computer. 

The  employees  Involved  stand  accused  of 
serious  charges.  They  were  dismissed  from 
their  jobs  and  thus  far  have  not  been  granted 
a  hearing.  They  must  provide  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families 
now,  and  the  retroactive  pay  they  may  get 
a  year  or  two  from  now  when  the  IRS  finally 
gets  around  to  deciding  their  cases  will  not 
stock  their  larders  today. 

And  what  of  the  mental  anguish  caused 
by  the  unresolved  accusations?  The  em- 
ployees stand  condemned  of  dishonesty  In 
the  eyes  of  their  friends  and  fellow  work- 
ers and  they  cannot  remove  this  blight  until 
the  charges  against  them  are  cleared  up. 
Does  this  count  for  nothing  In  the  eyes  of 
the  IRS? 

The  IRS  also  makes  light  of  our  complaint 
that  the  charges  against  the  employees  are 
based  largely  on  the  accusations  of  a  con- 
fessed briber.  The  briber,  IRS  contends,  Is 
a  natural  source  of  information.  This  may 
be  true,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  when  the 
validity  of  a  case  rests  on  the  accusations 
of  one  man,  the  character  of  that  man  be- 
comes of  utmost  Importance  In  determining 
what  actions  to  take  on  the  strength  of  his 
allegations. 

In  this  Instance  the  character  of  the  ac- 
cuser is  known  to  be  poor.  Yet  IRS  has 
chosen  to  take  his  word  against  that  of  Its 
own  career  employees  who  protest  their  Inno- 
cence. Then,  IRS  further  compounds  this 
travesty  of  Justice  and  fairplay  by  refusing 
to  grant  the  employees  a  prompt  hearing  on 
the  charges  against  them. 

We  are  also  sure  the  IRS  Is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  It  Is  not  unusual  for  an  individual 
facing  charges  to  be  offered  special  considera- 
tion in  exchange  for  his  help  in  implicating 
others.  And  In  such  cases  It  Is  not  unusual 
for  the  person  offered  the  deal  to  stretch  the 
truth  in  his  zealousness  to  please  the  prose- 
cution and  gain  favored  treatment  for 
himself. 

We  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  seek  to  Infer, 
that  any  deals  have  been  made,  with  the  con- 
fessed briber  involved  in  the  IRS  case.  But 
that  such  a  possibility  exists  is  still  another 
factor  Justifying  the  employees  request  for 
a  hearing. 

The  plain  fact  Is  the  IRS*  denial  of  hear- 
ings to  the  accused  employees  Is  Indefensible. 
Their  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  charges 
against  them  should  be  decided  through  the 
hearing  process  established  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  legally  and  morally  entitled  to  a 
hearing  and  they  should  get  it  without 
further  delay. 

John  P.  Qsiner, 
National  President,  AFGE. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr,  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  few  insertions  in 
the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  more  than  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE     NATIONAL    ORIGINS     QUOTA 
SYSTEM    IN    IMMIGRATION    LAWS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  desire 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  resolution  of 
the  Grand  Executive  Council  of  the  Or- 
der of  che  Sons  of  Italy  in  America, 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  express- 
ing support  for  the  repeal  of  the  archie, 
unjust,  and  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  feature  of  our  ex- 
isting immigration  laws. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in  this 
matter,  and  I  salute  them  for  having 
adopted  this  resolution. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  Ames- 
icA,  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  an  act  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Hart-Clark  bill; 

Whereas  said  bill  will.  In  great  measure, 
act  to  repeal  the  unjust  features  of  the  pres- 
ent Walters-McCarran  law :  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In 
Pennsylvania  reaffirm  Its  position  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  laws,  In  force,  which  are 
discriminatory  in  character;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  Sill 
Clark  and  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  the 
U.S.  Senators  representing  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  requesting  they  con- 
tinue their  efforts  in  providing  us  with  a 
workable  and  just  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act. 

Joseph  L.  Conte, 
Grand  Recording  Secretary. 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill,  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  spon- 
sored and  strongly  and  ably  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  ^xfeuld  require  truthful  notations 
to  be  made  on  all  packages  which  are 
placed  on  sale  at  retail. 

Mr.  Andrew  TuUy,  the  well-known  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist,  wrote  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Gazette  a  short  time 
ago.  The  article  Is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
readers  of  the  Record.     It  is  entitled 
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"Marlene  Dietrich's  Theory  and  Truth- 
In-Packaging  Bill."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

May  10.  19651 

Marlene  Dietrich's  Theory  and  Truth-in- 

Packaging  Biio. 

(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Washtngton. — Some    years    ago.    I    spent 

2  hours  and  the  price  of  three  samovars  of 

Moet  et  Chandon  brut  chatting  with  Marlene 

Dietrich  on  the  subject  of  men.    One  of  her 

comments  Is  pertinent  to  the  current  truth- 

In-packaglng  controversy  on  Capitol  HIU. 

"I  am  always  suspicious  of  the  male  who 
runs  on  about  my  Intelligence."  qxiote  Mar- 
lene. "He  Is  just  setting  me  up  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  he  thinks  is  my  stupidity." 
Industry  has  been  using  the  same  gimmick 
In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  a  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
Philip  Hart.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  to  halt 
deceptive  merchandising.  Its  spokesmen 
have  been  saying  that  the  average  housewife 
Is  too  smart  to  be  taken  In  by  packages  filled 
mostly  with  air  and  labels  that  misrepresent. 
There  was.  for  example,  Albert  Halverstadt, 
vice  president  of  advertising  for  the  big  soap 
outfit,  Procter  &  Gamble.  Halverstadt  told 
the  committee  that  to  suggest  the  housewife 
needs  a  law  to  protect  her  In  the  supermarket 
"Is  to  underestimate  the  housewife's  Intel- 
ligence and  shopping  ability."  And  Senator 
Hugh  Scott.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chimed  in  with  the  remark  that  "the  bill 
proceeds  on  the  premise  the  housewife  Is 
dumb,  which  I  deny." 

Those  guys  are  not  going  to  put  me  on 
a  spot  like  that.  As  a  married  man,  I  do  not 
care  to  risk  arsenic  flavoring  In  my  porridge 
by  sugegstlng  that  any  female — even  the  No. 
1  dame  on  Molly's  blacklist — is  deficient  In 
gray  matter.  I  submit  merely  that  even  egg- 
heads do  not  set  out  for  the  neighborhood 
emporium  equipped  with  calculating  ma- 
chines to  figure  out  the  "centa-off"  dodge  or  a 
magnifying  glass  to  read  the  fine  print  on 
the  labels. 

There  Is  nothing  In  Hart's  bill  to  frighten 
the  honest  manufacturer  or  retailer.  It 
would  outlaw  "cents-ofT"  promotions  because 
nobody  ever  knows  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Cents  off  what?"  It  would  ban  such 
labels  aa  "giant  half-quart"  and  "economy 
size."  No  packages  would  carry  Illustrations 
designed  to  deceive.  Chocolate  chips  would 
be  as  evident  in  the  cookies  as  they  were  In 
the  Illustration.  There  would  be  no  more 
6-inch  cardboard  trays  holding  4-lnch  candy 
bars,  or  containers  of  soap  flakes  that  are 
mostly  container. 

Indvistry  has  come  up  with  the  specious 
argximent  that  Federal  agencies  already  have 
power  to  punish  fraud  and  deception  in 
labeling.  This  Is  what  might  be  called  an 
unfact.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
is  so  badgered  by  legal  redtape  it  has  lost 
every  action  against  deceptive  packaging. 
Hart's  bill  would  make  It  unnecessary  for 
the  FDA  to  prosecute  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
so  costly  to  the  taxfiayer. 

Nor  am  I  Impressed  with  industry's  con- 
tention that  consumers  are  quite  content 
with  present  packaging  practices.  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson.  President  Johnson's  special 
assistant  for  consumer  affairs,  has  hundreds 
of  complaints  about  packages  that  proclaim 
their  contents  serve  four  persons  but  which 
scarcely  satisfy  two.  and  pizza  boxes  which 
are  two-thirds  air. 

Housewives  are  not  dumb,  but  most  of 
them  are  busy — too  busy  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  complicated  packages  and  labels 
used  as  come-ons  by  the  Industry.     They 


have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  buying, 
how  much  they  are  buying  and  If  the  price 
Is  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  a  competing 
brand.  In  this,  contrary  to  female  tradition, 
they  are  not  being  unreasonable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Tully  writes,  in  part: 

As  a  married  man,  I  do  not  care  to  risk 
arsenic  flavoring  In  my  porridge  by  suggest- 
ing that  any  female — even  the  No.  1  dame  on 
Molly's  blacklist — Is  deflclent  In  gray  matter. 

The  "Molly"  referred  to  is  Mr.  Tully's 
wife.  For  several  years  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  having  Molly  work  in  my  of- 
fice. We  gave  her  up  with  deep  distress, 
because  she  thought  more  of  Mr.  Tully 
than  she  did  of  us. 

I  commend  Mr.  Tully's  column  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  CHIEF  AS  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  TALENT   SCOUT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  heartened  by  the  fine  ac- 
tivities of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr..  who  is  also  the  chief  personnel  offi- 
cer for  the  White  House.  Mr.  Macy  has 
been  acting  as  President  Johnson's  talent 
scout. 

In  this  connection,  he  has  recruited  for 
the  Federal  service  an  extraordinarily 
large  number  of  very  capable  and  able 
men  and  women.  His  activities  came  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles  Mohr.  of 
the  New  York  Times,  some  time  ago.  and 
he  wrote  an  article  entitled  "Civil  Serv- 
ice Chief  Wields  Power  as  Johnson's  Tal- 
ent Scout,"  which  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  a  short  time  ago.  In 
part,  it  reads: 

It  seems  Ironic  to  some  that  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  consummate  politician,  has  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  patronage  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  of  politicians 
In  general,  and  has  turned  Increasingly  to 
the  apolitical  sort  of  men  Mr.  Macy  favors. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  both  the 
President  and  Mr.  Macy  for  these  strong 
steps  toward  increasing  the  nonpolitical 
flavor  of  our  Government  employment  in 
general,  and  of  the  civil  service  in  par- 
ticular. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  June  28. 
1965] 

Civil   Service   Chief  Wields   Power  as 
Johnson's  Talent  Scout 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washington.  June  27. — Historically,  the 
Chah-man  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  not  been  notably  important  In  the  Wash- 
ington power  structure. 

But  under  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the  current 
chairman,  John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  has  become  a 
major  power  at  the  White  House.  He  has 
the  large  responsibility  of  helping  Mr.  John- 
son fill  such  sensitive  posts  as  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
from  which  Joseph  C.  Swldler  has  announced 
he  Is  resigning. 

Since  last  November  Mr.  Macy  has  served 
as  President  Johnson's  chief  talent  scout  for 
major  appointments.  The  President  has  also 
given  him  responsibility  for  Improving  the 


whole  structure  of  Federal  employment  and 
administration. 

It  seems  Ironic  to  some  that  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  consummate  politician,  has  caused  a  de- 
cline In  the  patronage  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  of  politicians 
In  general,  and  has  turned  Increasingly  to  the 
apolitical  sort  of  men  Mr.  Macy  favors. 

Together  the  two  men  have  given  the  ad- 
ministration a  distinctive  coloration.  It  Is 
one  of  primarily  merit  appointments,  almost 
half  of  them  promotions  from  the  ranks  of 
civil  servants.  There  has  been  a  conscious 
effort  to  exalt  Government  service  as  a  life- 
time profession  and  to  look  first  among 
career  men  when  a  major  job  Is  open. 

THE    BLUE    NOTEBOOK 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  acutely  aware  that  he  will 
be  Judged  as  a  President  partly  by  the  ap- 
pointments he  makes. 

The  President  has  Mr.  Macy  keep  up  to 
date  a  blue-covered  notebook  detailing  all 
of  the  major  appointments  Mr.  Johnson  has 
made  since  November  23.  1963,  the  first  full 
day  of  his  Presidency. 

It  shows  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  made  more 
than  280  major  appointments,  Including  34 
to  the  Federal  bench.  A  total  of  183  of  these 
were  to  full-time,  nonjudicial  Jobs.  Some 
of  the  others  went  to  posts  on  Important  but 
not  full-time  commissions  and  committees. 
If  judges  are  excluded,  48  percent  of  the 
appointees  were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
Government  service.  The  other  appoint- 
ments were  shared  almost  equally  among 
three  groups — lawyers,  labor  and  industry, 
and  universities. 

Mr.  Macy  has  helped  the  President  make 
most  of  these  appointments.  In  most  cases, 
he  has.  In  the  end,  given  the  President  three 
or  four  suggested  names  for  a  job.  along 
with  an  evaluation  of  each  man.  Mr.  John- 
son does  the  choosing,  but  he  is  the  first  to 
say  that  Mr.  Macy  has  considerable  influ- 
ence. 

"I  am  fond  of  him  as  a  person,"  says  Mr. 
Johnson. 

The  Macy-Johnson  friendship  began  when 
Mr.  Johnson,  as  Vice  President,  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Federal  Hiring.  It  Is  apparent  that,  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  Johnson  often  felt  slighted 
by  some  officials  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, he  got  courteous  and  friendly  help 
from  Mr.  Macy. 

"Nobody  gives  a  damn  about  the  Vice 
President."  Mr.  Johnson  says  wryly,  "but 
John  Macy  worked  very  conscientiously  with 
me  on  the  equal  opportunity  committee. 
He  even  worked  at  night." 

Mr.  Macy.  48  years  old.  has  an  almost  boy- 
ishly youthful  air  despite  a  head  of  gray  hair 
clipped  Into  a  crew  cut.  In  Government 
since  1938.  he  served  as  a  personnel  expert 
for  both  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army  before  becoming 
Executive  Director — the  top  career  post — in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1953. 

From  1958  until  1961  he  was  executive  vice 
president  of  Wesleyan  University,  his  alma 
mater. 

AN    ORGANIZED    MIND 

Mr.  Macy  has  a  precise  and  highly  orga- 
nized mind  and  applies  himself  to  his  extra- 
curricular White  House  duties  in  a  precise 
way.  He  has  put  together  a  file  of  about 
20.000  names  of  persons  who  have  expressed 
Interest  In  Government  service  or  have  been 
recommended  by  a  wide  range  of  figures  in 
private  life. 

The  file  often  puts  Mr.  Macy  on  the  track 
of  men  to  fill  a  job  vacancy.  But  the  search 
really  begins  with  a  studious  examination  of 
the  vacant  job  itself. 

Mr.  Macy  usually  writes  a  "Job  profile."  out- 
lining the  qualities  and  experience  needed 
or  most  desirable  in  the  job.  This  proflle, 
which  is  also  studied  by  Mr.  Johnson  in 
many  cases,  makes  the  search  easier  by  mak- 
ing clear  what  It  Is  they  are  looking  for. 
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Finally,   as   the  search   narrows,   Mr.   Macy 
handles  all  details. 

If  warranted,  he  checks  with  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  on  political  as- 
pects of  the  appointment  (but  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  has  clearly  waned),  gathers 
opinion  on  candidates,  and  finally  gives  the 
President  concise  evaluations  of  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  contenders. 

SELECTION    OF    ENVOYS 

Mr.  Macy  sits  In  on  State  Department 
meetings  regarding  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments, and  plays  a  role  In  this  field.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Johnson  believes  In  executive 
"compatablllty,"  Cabinet  Secretaries  have 
great  latitude  In  picking  Assistant  and  Dep- 
uty Secretaries,  but  Mr.  Macy  is  also  in  on 
this. 

A  Job  like  this  never  ends.  Mr.  Macy 
believes  there  will  always  be  a  minimum  of 
about  a  half  dozen  vacancies.  At  present 
there  are  no  more  than  that. 

The  Treasury  Department  needs  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  the  Community  Relations 
Service  needs  a  Director,  and  one  Assistant 
Secretary  slot  Is  open  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Sev- 
eral appointments  to  Government  agencies 
expire  this  month,  giving  Mr.  Johnson  the 
option  of  reappointing  men  or  looking  for 
new  ones. 

The  most  important  of  these  cases  was  that 
of  Mr.  Swldler,  whose  term  officially  ended 
last  Tuesday. 

STANDARDS    OF   CONDUCT 

In  addition  to  screening  and  suggesting 
appointees,  Mr.  Macy  Is  engaged  in  even 
more  fundamental  tasks.  He  has  already 
codified  and  clarified  directives  on  standards 
of  ethical  conduct  for  Government  employees 
and  will  be  the  depositor  for  financial  state- 
ments by  top  policymakers  and  a  sort  of 
court  of  appeal  on  ethics  and  confllct-of -In- 
terest cases. 

He  is  making  the  first  full-scale  study  and 
inventory  of  some  500  to  600  middle-level 
policymaking  Jobs  In  Government.  He  Is 
perhaps  the  most  Important  administration 
adviser  on  such  questions  as  Federal  pay 
scales,  personnel  use,  and  like  matters. 

President  Johnson  recently  remarked  that 
he  had  accepted  about  90  percent  of  Mr 
Macy's  suggestions  In  the  Job  field  and  sent 
about  10  percent  back  for  further  study  and 
reexamination,  ultimately  accepting  some  of 
them. 

In  the  game  of  advising  Presidents,  that's 
an  impressive  batting  average  Indeed. 


There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Federation  of  American  Scientists, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21, 1965. 
Re  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fttlbright, 

Chairman,   Senate   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee, V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  F'ulbright:  The  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientists  supports  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  32,  which  seeks  to 
encourage  the  President  In  "his  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  disarmament  imder  legal- 
ly effective  controls  and  to  develop  Interna- 
tional Institutions  capable  of  permanently 
keeping  the  peace." 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  work  for  disarmament.  We 
strongly  endorse  the  reasons  given  for  the 
resolution  and  its  specific  recommendations. 

It  seems  especially  fitting  to  take  action  on 
this  resolution  at  this  time.  American  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  arises  In  part  from  the  lack  of  In- 
ternational Institutions  which  might  guar- 
antee the  Independence  and  stability  of  those 
countries.  Yet  the  nature  of  this  Involve- 
ment has  raised  questions  in  many  quarters 
about  American  objectives.  It  Is  useful  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  world  peace 
under  world  law. 

We  would  also  commend  the  emphasis 
placed  on  a  study  of  the  International  ma- 
chinery which  must  accompany  disarma- 
ment. The  Institutional  problems  have  too 
often  played  "second  fiddle"  to  bomber  and 
missile  control  or  to  techniques  of  Inspection. 

It  Is  good  to  stimulate  public  discussion 
of  this  vital  subject.  It  is  proper  to  en- 
courage the  other  nations  to  conduct  similar 
studies.  The  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists urges  the  U.S.  Senate  to  adopt  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  M.  Singer, 

General  Counsel. 


amendment  or  to  engage  in  any  debate 
with  respect  to  it.  It  was  left  to  those 
of  us  who  opposed  the  rider  which  he 
proposed  to  tlie  foreign  aid  bill  to  at- 
tempt to  lell  the  Senate  and  the  country 
just  what  was  involved  in  that  proposed 
legislation  which  would  have  reversed 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  legis- 
lative apportionment. 

We  had  thrust  upon  us,  therefore,  a 
double  obligation.  We  not  only  had  to 
oppose  the  resolution,  but  we  also  had 
to  explain  its  import.  The  proponents 
of  what  was  the  then  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
resolution  seemed  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  argvunent  from  their  point 
of  view  was  not  necessary  or  was  super- 
fluous. They  depended  on  sheer  force 
of  numbers  to  carry  their  point. 

We  all  remember  that  in  this  effort 
they  were  unsuccessful,  and  were  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  approximately  2  to  1 
on  the  crucial  motion  to  enforce  cloture. 

This  year,  my  colleague  has  intro- 
duced a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  has  tied  it  to  the  somewhat 
irrelevant  topic  of  National  American 
Legion  Baseball  Week. 

He  was  reported  in  the  press  the  other 
day  as  saying  he  planned  to  have  40  of  his 
proponents  take  the  floor  to  defend  this 
proposal. 

THE    PROPONENTS    HAVE    FAILED    TO    MAKE    ANT 
CASE    FOR    THE    AMENDMENT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
is  no  further  morning  business.  I  suggest 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  PLANNING-POR-PEACE  RESO- 
LUTION—SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  32 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  series 
of  hearings  was  conducted  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the  plannlng- 
for-peace  resolution,  some  time  ago. 
After  the  record  of  the  hearings  was 
closed,  a  most  persuasive  bit  of  testi- 
mony, in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man FuLBRiGHT.  under  date  of  June  21 
was  written  by  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Singer! 
general  counsel  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

The  letter  supports  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32,  which  seeks  to  en- 
courage the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  disarmament  under 
legally  effective  controls  and  to  develop 
international  institutions  capable  of 
permanently  keeping  the  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6, 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  subject  which  is 
now  before  this  body,  I  regret  the  fact 
that  the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  not  taken  the  floor  to  express  their 
point  of  view. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  faced  last 
year.  My  colleague,  with  whom  I  have 
the  friendliest  of  personal  relations, 
made  a  somewhat  irrelevant  speech  in 
offering  his  rider  or  amendment,  and 
then  more  or  less  refused  to  explain  to 
the  Senate  the  purposes  and  effect  of  the 


rl  am  somewhat  struck  by  the  fact  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  no  other  busi- 
ness before  this  body,  none  of  the  ranks 
of  40  are  here,  and  apparently  they  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  measure. 

If  any  of  them  do  appear,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  so  they  can  present 
their  arguments,  because  I  would  not 
think  of  shutting  off  any  Senator  from 
presenting  the  arguments,  which  up  to 
date  we  have  not  heard,  in  behalf  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  possess  the  art 
of  plarmed  and  spontaneous  Irrelevance 
which  is  so  charming  a  characteristic  of 
my  junior  colleague.  Nor  can  I  perform 
his  acts  of  sorcery  and  necromacy  which, 
in  soaring  far  beyond  logic,  disguise  an 
assault  upon  our  political  system  as  a 
mere  amendment  to  an  act  to  encourage 
junior  league  baseball  or,  as  in  the  car- 
toon by  Herblock,  crawls  into  the  base- 
ball park  from  the  supposedly  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  under  and  not  through 
the  turnstile  of  Senatorial  procedure. 

So.  I  cannot  be  as  charming  as  my  col- 
league, and  I  am,  as  Mark  Anthony  is 
reputed  by  Shakespeare  to  have  said, 
only  a  plain,  blunt  man,  and  one  who  can 
only  try  to  talk  sense  to  this  body. 

I  shall  stick  to  the  sober  facts  and  to 
the  logic  with  which  I  somehow,  however 
mistakenly,  believe  most  of  the  dialog  in 
such  grave  matters  should  be  conducted. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point,  before  he 
gets  to  the  main  thrust  of  his  address' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  quite  Interested  in 
the  Senator's  somewhat  satirical,  al- 
though true  comments,  about  the  pro- 
cedure utilized  by  his  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  with  whom  I  am 
on  friendly  terms. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  A  situation  I  am  happy 
to  state  I  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  will  recall 
that  last  year  the  vehicle  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  And  now  it  is  the  Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  Week. 
The  Senator  knows  that  for  a  long  time 
I  have  attempted,  quite  unsuccessfully, 
to  persuade  my  colleagues  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fairly  substantial  change 
in  the  rules,  procedures,  and  the  methods 
of  doing  business  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  amendments 
to  pending  proposed  legislation  must  be 
germane  or  they  are  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  the  Senate  should  have  a  similar 
rule  so  that  all  amendments  to  pend- 
ing measures  will  be  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do,  indeed:  such 
action  would  strip  the  "aliases"  from 
various  measures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  be  sure  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  bear  with  me 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  proposal  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  alias  "Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  The 
last  time  it  was  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment alias  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  while  such  an 
amendment  would  give  more  power  to 
committee  structure  in  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  propose  amendments  to  a 
pending  measure  unless  they  were  ger- 
mane to  the  issue  and  had  been  reported 
from  committee,  that  this  would  be  a 
concession  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
legislative  chaos  which  would  be  well 
worth  making. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    I    agree    with    the 
Senator    from    Pennsylvania.      If    this 
practice  continues  as  it  has  developed, 
many  of  us  will  be  tempted  to  use  the 
same  practice  in  relation  to  other  bills. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     That  leads  me  to  an- 
other subject. 

Some  of  our  distinguished,  ablest,  and 
most  liked  columnists  have  been  accus- 
ing the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  myself,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  conducting  an  educational  debate  in 
connection  with  the  pending  question 
on  the  ground  that  we  took  great  lun- 
brage  and  offense  when  some  of  our  col- 
leagues in  years  past  utilized  the 
filibuster  as  a  means  of  preventing  legis- 
lation from  being  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  strongly 
of  the  view  that  we  are  not  conducting 
a  filibuster,  although  we  are,  to  some 
extent,  at  least  extending  the  debate  on 
the  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  should  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  highly  important.  If  the 
proponents  desert  the  floor  and  will  not 
explain  their  position,  some  of  us  must 
try  to  explain  to  the  country  what  is 
Involved. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct,  but  there  is  another  point  I 
would  like  to  make. 

Columnists  such  as  Arthur  Krock 
and  William  S.  White  suggest  that  we, 
whom  they  refer  to  with  such  various 
unsympathetic  adjectives  as  liberals,  are 
doing  something  unethical  if  we  use  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  immediate  action  on  a  pending 
measure.  My  thought  has  been — and 
this  thought  occurred  to  me  because  we 
are  really  dealing,  are  we  not,  in  essence 
with  a  measure  having  to  do  with  base- 
ball? Mr.  White,  Mr.  Krock,  and  others 
would  like  to  have  the  liberals  operating 
under  a  rule  in  which  two  strikes  are 
out,  whereas  the  conservatives  and  the 
advocates  of  the  status  quo,  those  who 
wish  to  deny  one  vote  to  every  individ- 
ual regardless  of  where  he  lives,  should 
be  guided  by  the  rule  of  three  strikes.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  not  agree  that  there  is  some  logic 
in  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is 
true.  Those  who  oppose  the  filibuster  do 
not  oppose  extended  discussion.  We  be- 
lieve that  important  measures  should  be 
debated  fully.  We  believe,  however,  that 
sometime  the  Senate  should  be  allowed 
to  come  to  a  vote.  We  have  no  intent  of 
preventing  the  Senate  from  coming  to  a 
vote. 

But  a  constitutional  amendment  is  a 
grave  matter,  and  needs  elucidation  and 
elaboration,  which  have  not  been  given 
to  it.    It  also  needs  discussion. 

There  is  one  further  point.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  have  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  changed  to  make  it  easier  to  stop 
a  filibuster.  We  have  been  opposed  by 
the  very  Senators  who  now  criticize  ex- 
tended discussion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  who  now  support 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  who  now  sup- 
port the  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  have  said  that  so  long  as  those  rules 
remain  on  the  books,  it  is  not  improper 
for  us  to  take  advantage  of  them,  al- 
though we  will  not  push  them  to  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  to  which  so  many  of  our 
friends  carried  them  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  civil  rights  measures 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little 
more  hard  boiled  than  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  There  are  many  rules  of  the 
Senate  that  I  should  like  to  change,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  well  knows.  In 
my  younger  days,  I  used  to  engsige  in 
certain  competitive  sports  in  which  I 
thought  some  of  the  niles  ought  to  be 
changed.  But  I  have  always  been  of  the 
view  that  when  the  whistle  blows  to 
start  a  contest,  whether  in  the  Senate 
or  on  the  baseball  or  the  football  field, 
or  anywhere  else,  each  competitor,  each 
player,  each  contestant  has  every  right 
to  use  the  rules  honorably  to  the  full 
extent.  There  should  not  be  one  rule 
for  those  who  want  to  change  the  rules 
and  another  rule  for  those  who  want  to 
keep  the  game  the  way  it  is.  That  is 
why  I  take  some  exception  to  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  the  columnists  to 
whom  I  earlier  referred. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree.  They 
would  have  us  go  into  battle  with  both 
hands  tied  behind  our  back  while  they 
would  allow  their  favorites,  our  oppo- 
nents, to  be  equipped  with  every  device 
in  the  rule  book,  and  many  more,  in 
addition. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Possibly  out  of  undue 
irritation,  I  rather  resent  the  high  moral 
tone  they  take  in  making  the  suggestion 
that  we  should  bow  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  believed 
in  unilateral  disarmament. 

ROTTEN    BOROUGH    AMENDMENT    WOULD    BE    PAR- 
REACHINO   AND  HARMFUL 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  am  pleased  to  see  before  the 
Senate  the  issues  presented  by  the  rot- 
ten borough  amendment,  despite  the  ex- 
traordinary procedure  to  which  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  has  resorted 
in  order  formally  to  place  his  amend- 
ment before  this  body. 

The  substance  of  the  issue  presented 
by  the  rotten  borough  amendment  is  of 
fundamental  importance.    No  more  im- 
portant basic  constitutional  question  has 
been  before  this  body  in  several  decades. 
It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  proposed  amendment,  should  it  be 
submitted  to  the  States,  has  not  been 
equaled  in  significance  since  the  submis- 
sion to  the  States  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,   almost   a  century 
ago.    It  is  only  the  simple  truth  to  say 
that  in  its  long-term  effects  the  rotten 
borough  amendment,  if  ratified  and  put 
into  effect,  would  come  to  be  known  as 
the  constitutional  amendment  which  for- 
ever rendered  the  States  ineffectual  part- 
ners in  the  American  federal  system. 
The    ultimate    effect    of    the    Dirksen 
amendment  is,  of  course,  to  stalemate 
the   State   governments   in  the   United 
States  and  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
sponding adequately  to  modem  problems 
and  to  the  needs  of  their  citizens.    The 
only  possible  result  could  be  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  increasingly 
assume  the  legitimate  responsibilities  of 
the  States. 

UNSEEMLY  AND  UNWARRANTED  WASTE 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
chronology  which  has  led  up  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Senate.  I  know  that 
Senators  need  not  be  reminded  that  It 
was  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
on  June  15, 1964,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  its  decision  in  the  Alabama 
case,  Reynolds  against  Sims,  and  only 
a  little  more  than  3  years  ago  that  the 
Court  announced  its  basic  decision,  upon 
which  the  Reynolds  case  was  based,  in 
Baker  against  Carr,  a  Tennessee  case. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  Court  declared, 
after  years  of  avoidance  of  the  issue  by 
both  Federal  and  State  courts,  that  the 
malapportionment  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures could  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the 
courts  and  that  such  questions  of  fair 
apportionment  were  legitimate  concerns 
of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Reynolds  decision,  or  the  Ala- 
bama case,  of  only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  the  court  spelled  out  the  basic 
standard  which  is  to  guide  the  Federal 
judicial  system  in  reviewing  these  com- 
plaints; namely,  that  the  equal  protec- 
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tion  of  the  laws  provided  for  in  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  requires 
that  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature 
be  based  substantially  on  population. 
The  Tennessee  case  had  referred  pri- 
marily to  the  question  of  whether  the 
issue  of  State  legislative  apportionment 
could  properly  be  examined  by  the  courts 
and  the  malapportionment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee lower  house. 

In  a  decision  accompanying  the  Ala- 
bama decision,  in  the  Colorado  case,  the 
court  established  another  essential  rule. 
It  said  that  not  only  did  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  require  the  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  substantially, 
although  not  wholly,  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation, but  that  this  rule  must  be  fol- 
lowed even  though  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  a  State  might  approve,  in  a 
referendum,  an  apportionment  plan  not 
based  on  population. 

It  is  these  important  decisions  of  the 
highest  Court  of  the  land  which  initiated 
the  war  against  reapportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  we  have  been 
continuously  experiencing  since  June  of 
last  year. 

OPPONENTS      OP      FAIR      APPORTIONMENT      AGAIN 
RESORT    TO    EXTRAORDINARY    TACTICS 

As  Senators  know,  one  of  the  first  ma- 
jor campaigns  by  those  who  fear  the  fair 
apportionment  of  the  State  legislatures 
was  initiated  by  my  jimior  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on  August  12 
of  last  year.  Sounding  the  false 
alarm  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  cre- 
ated chaos  in  the  States,  the  minority 
leader  moved  his  rotten  borough  pro- 
vision as  an  amendment,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out, 
to  the  then  pending  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill. 

This  rider,  in  essence,  provided  for  an 
indefinite  moratorium  by  legislative  ac- 
tion on  compliance  within  the  States 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
one  man.  one  vote.  Some  supporters  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  made  it  clear 
that  they  were  seeking  the  moratorium 
in  order  to  put  forward  for  congressional 
approval  and  for  proposing  to  the  States 
for  ratification  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  override  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment. Other  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  appeared  only  anx- 
ious that  the  Court's  decisions  be  per- 
manently wiped  out.  as  witness  the  sup- 
port of  some  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
the  so-called  Tuck  bill,  which  would  have 
frankly  and  simply  reversed  the  Court 
by  legislative  action  in  its  Baker  against 
Carr  decision  that  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment was  a  proper  question  for 
consideration  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Such  is  the  fear  of  the  opponents  of 
fair  legislative  apportionment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  they  were  willing  to  resort  to 
extraordinary  parliamentary  tactics  last 
fall  with  the  Dirksen  rider,  just  as  they 
are  anxious  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
parliamentary  tactics  in  the  present 
situation.  I  need  not  remind  Senators — 
although  members  of  the  general  public 
should  perhaps  be  informed — that  the 
proposal  last  fall  was  a  decidedly  uncon- 
stitutional interference  in  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  courts  and  the 


Congress  that  the  amendment  had  not 
been  considered  in  any  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  was  offered  out  of 
order  to  a  bill  on  a  wholly  unrelated  sub- 
ject, that  of  authorizing  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations. Of  course,  these  considera- 
tions failed  to  impress  the  movers  of  the 
Dirksen  rider  of  last  fall  just  as  they 
fail  to  impress  the  supporters  of  the 
pending  motion. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  notice  this  unseemly 
haste  and  the  reason  for  it.  What  is  the 
reason  for  it?  The  reason,  simply  put, 
is  that  the  opponents  of  fair  representa- 
tion realize  that  unless  the  present  rot- 
ten borough  legislatures  are  to  have  the 
controlling  hand  in  the  direction  of  ef- 
forts to  overrvile  the  Court,  the  reversal 
of  the  Court  which  they  desperately  want 
simply  will  not  take  place.  The  episode 
of  last  fall  has  done  the  country  the  great 
favor  of  making  very  clear  what  the 
basic  intent  of  the  defenders  of  the  rot- 
ten borough  system  actually  is.  They 
wish  to  have  the  present  rotten  borough 
legislatures  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power  and  recognize  that  this  perpetua- 
tion of  rotten  boroughism  cannot  occur 
unless  it  is  done  before  a  fair  apportion- 
ment of  the  legislatures  in  both  houses 
Is  attained.  In  other  words,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Dirksen  amendment  seek 
a  means  of  letting  the  present  malap- 
portioned  legislatures  lead  the  effort  to 
overrule  the  Court. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Dirksen  rotten 
borough  rider  was  soundly  thrashed  in 
the  concluding  days  of  the  88th  Congress. 
When  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
sought  cloture  on  bringing  his  amend- 
ment to  a  vote,  he  was  turned  down  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  Where 
he  had  hoped  for  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  with  him,  he  received  the  af- 
firmative support  of  only  one-third,  with 
two-thirds  being  against  him. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  record  that,  fol- 
lowing that  vote,  a  series  of  compromises 
were  considered,  and  the  matter  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  in 
the  Seriate,  with  the  support  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Dirksen  rider,  of  innocu- 
ous language  which  was  later  tossed  out 
in  conference. 

BAYH    HEARINGS    EXCELLENT 

I  hope  I  will  not  embarrass  the  very 
able  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  by 
pointing  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  un- 
seemly haste  of  the  movers  of  the  Dirk- 
sen rider  last  fall  certainly  would  have 
been  repeated  this  year  had  it  not  been 
for  his  judicious  and  impartial  leader- 
ship. The  Senator  from  Indiana  an- 
nounced at  the  very  outset  that,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  he  intended  to 
see  that  a  thorough  and  complete  record 
was  developed  on  the  amendments  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dirksen  and  others 
to  interfere  in  the  Court's  decision. 

I  think  all  Senators  should  commend 
Senator  Bayh  for  his  very  able  and  un- 
biased supervision  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Rotten  Borough  amendments.  He 
was  firm  in  his  resolve  that  the  hearings 
not  be  artifically  extended,  and  he 
brought  them  to  a  close  when  he  felt 
the  record  was  adequate.  But  he  was 
also  firm  in  his  refusal  to  rush  through 


the  hearings  without  permitting  all  wit- 
nesses who  asked  to  be  heard  such  an 
opportunity  or  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit their  statements  to  the  committee 
in  writing. 

The  Congress  and  the  country,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  this  debate,  owe  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  commendation 
and  respect  for  his  excellent  chairman- 
shijf  and  his  sustained  interest  in  the 
full  and  fair  hearing  over  which  he 
presided  personally  most  of  the  time. 
He  took  great  personal  care  in  this  even 
though  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  other 
important  matters  at  the  same  time, 
most  notably  the  successful  completion 
by  the  Congress  of  his  presidential  suc- 
cession and  disability  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  record  of  those 
hearings  held  before  the  Sut)committee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
record  is  slightly  over  1,200  pages.  It  is 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  as  introduced. 

The  soundness  of  the  hearing  record 
developed  under  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  testified  to  in  part  by  the  fact — 
and  I  may  say  this  came  as  a  very  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  many  of  us — that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  unwilling  to  support  the  Dirksen 
amendment  despite  the  very  substantial 
changes  made  in  it  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  his  attempt  to  construct  the 
necessary  majority. 

And,  now,  Mr.  President,  we  find  that 
the  minority  leader,  having  lost  in  com- 
mittee, is  resorting  to  the  extraordinary 
parliamentary  device  of  moving  his 
amendment  directly  on  the  floor  as  a 
substitute  for  the  National  American  Le- 
gion Baseball  Week  resolution.  The  mi- 
nority leader  has  been  very  frank  in  ad- 
mitting that  he  is  faced  with  the  inabil- 
ity of  securing  majority  support  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  consequently 
is  making  an  end  run  around  that  com- 
mittee to  propose  his  amendment  directly 
on  the  floor.  I  say  that  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary procedure  but  I  recognize 
that  similar  procedures  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  past.  I  personally  have 
supported  some  such  measures.  The 
record  is,  however,  equally  clear  that 
some  Senators  vehemently  have  pro- 
tested this  avoidance  of  the  Senate  tra- 
dition of  committee  review  on  important 
matters. 

I  do  not  reprimand  my  colleagues  for 
taking  those  steps,  but  there  are  others 
apparently  poised  to  support  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  and  the  Dirksen  proce- 
dure who  should  ask  themselves  if  they 
could  vote  for  such  a  bypassing  when 
they  have  rejected  it  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

While  it  should  not  be  necessary,  I 
point  out  that  this  is  a  far-reaching  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  not  some  minor  and  temporary 
legislative  directive,  nor  a  constitutional 
amendment  seeking  to  do  something 
which  could  as  appropriately  be  done 
through  legislation.  As  a  second  differ- 
ence, I  also  point  out  that  the  present 
case  is  one  in  which  the  committee  ex- 
haustively considered  the  constitutional 
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amendment  and  failed  to  approve  it, 
while  the  major  precedent  for  this  pro- 
cedure now  being  employed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  relates  to  the  poll  tax  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  could  not  take 
up  under  usual  procedxu-es  because  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  refused  to  bring 
it  to  a  vote. 

PROPONENTS    FAILED    TO    GET    MAJORITY    IN 
COMMITTEE 

This  proposal  could  have  been  brought 
to  a  vote  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  but  my  colleague  has  explicitly 
stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  bring  it 
to  a  vote  because  he  knew  that  the  best 
he  could  command  would  be  a  tie  vote 
and  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  have  his 
measure  passed. 

We  should  also  realize  that  the  amend- 
ment now  propHjsed  by  the  minority  lead- 
er is  far,  far  different  from  the  amend- 
ment he  introduced  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  on  which  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings.  As  Senator  Tydings  has 
pointed  out,  the  new  amendment  is  al- 
most totally  different  and  the  issues  it 
presents  have  hardly  been  touched  in 
committee  hearings.  The  committee 
would  have  been  voting  on  a  very  differ- 
ent amendment. 

Senators  will  note  that  I  have  been 
careful  not  to  claim  that  the  extraordi- 
nary procedure  being  followed  by  the 
minority  leader  is  contrary  to  the  rules. 
It  has  indeed  been  employed  before,  but 
its  use  in  the  present  case  of  a  far-reach- 
ing constitutional  amendment  is  truly 
extraordinary.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  1 ,  who  has  been 
subjected  to  a  vitriolic  attack  by  the  col- 
umnist, Mr.  William  S.  White,  for  his  use 
of  permissible  procedures  in  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  game  should  be 
played  according  to  the  rules  in  effect  at 
the  time.  In  other  words,  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  In 
keeping  with  this  principle,  I  hope  I  will 
not  offend  my  colleagues  by  reminding 
many  of  them  of  the  astonishment  ex- 
pressed in  earlier  debates  at  the  employ- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  procedure  now 
being  used  by  the  minority  leader. 

I  merely  call  general  attention  to  these 
comments  made  previously  by  Senators 
for  the  sake  of  consistency.  I  hope  those 
who  would  criticize  Senate  liberals  for 
using  the  existing  rules,  although  we  may 
believe  certain  of  them  should  be 
changed,  will  also,  with  consistency,  crit- 
icize those  who  join  in  with  pitchforks 
held  high  to  draw  blood  from  another's 
ox  but  who  wail  mightly  in  protest  when 
it  is  their  ox  that  is  being  gored. 

I  recognize  that  the  minority  leader 
may  follow  this  procedure  if  he  can  get 
the  votes,  although  I  am  mystified  by  the 
acqu  escence  of  certain  leaders  of  my 
paity  in  thus  move,  and  I  am  alarmed 
that  such  a  procedure  is  being  followed 
with  respect  to  a  fundamentally  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  constitutional 
amendment  rejected  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  INTENT  IS  TO  PERMIT  THE  ROTTEN  BOROUGHS 
TO  PERPETUATE  THEMSELVES 

The  fact  that  this  procedure  is  being 
followed  can  only  reinforce  the  view  I 
have  expressed  of  the  basic  intent  be- 
hind the  whole  movement  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  legislative 


apportionment.  That  intent,  stated 
again,  is  to  have  the  present  malappor- 
tioned  legislatures  perpetuate  their  sub- 
version of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  before  they  go  out  of  existence 
through  fair  apportionment.  The  move 
of  the  minority  leader  shows  unseemly 
haste.  I  will  not,  however,  describe  its 
haste  as  unwarranted,  for  I  believe, 
along  with  the  supporters  of  the  rotten 
borough  amendments,  that  once  fair  ap- 
portionment is  established  in  both  houses 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  judicial  over- 
sight of  fair  apportionment  is  not  im- 
paired, the  cause  of  rotten  boroughism 
may  be  lost  forever  in  this  Nation.  And 
I  hope  it  will  be  lost.  I  may  add  that 
this  does  not  mean  I  would  favor  the 
amendment  if  the  Bayh  amendment  pro- 
viding for  "prior  compliance"  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Even  with  such  an  "improvement" — 
which  will  probably  render  the  amend- 
ment useless  to  its  supporters — the 
amendment  would  be  fundamentally  un- 
wise. 

PROGRESS    IS    BEING     MADE     WITHOUT    EXCESSIVE 
CONFUSION 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  fundamental 
assumptions,  entirely  undemonstrated, 
on  which  the  Rotten  Borough  supporters 
base  their  arguments  is  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions on  legislative  apportionment  is 
causing  imparalleled  and  unbearable 
chaos  in  the  States.  That  charge  was 
made  last  year.  Now,  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  question  of  reapportionment  is 
one  of  vital  concern  to  any  legislature 
based  upon  districts  in  which  the  bound- 
aries may  vary.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very 
heart  of  their  concern,  and  a  proper  con- 
cern. But  this  does  not  mean  that,  be- 
cause it  causes  difficulties,  there  should 
be  no  reapportionment.  To  say  this 
would  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  violations  of 
State  constitutions  which  many  States — 
including  Alabama  and  Tennessee — 
committed  continuously  following  the 
great  grrowth  within  them  of  urban  pop- 
ulations. Of  course,  it  is  difiBcult  to  get 
legislatures  to  reapportion  themselves, 
particularly  when  it  means  the  loss  of 
jobs  to  some  legislators.  And  when 
those  faced  with  the  loss  of  a  seat  or  a 
contest  to  keep  it  are  senior  legislators, 
then,  Mr.  President,  reapportionment 
can  be  very  difficult.  But  after  all,  there 
is  not  much  about  representative  democ- 
racy or  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  not  difficult,  and  we  know 
that  these  problems  can  be  resolved  in 
time,  as  they  have  been  resolved  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  many  times  in 
many  States. 

What  has  happened  in  the  States  since 
the  Rejmolds  decision?  Has  there  been 
unjustified  chaos  as  the  Rotten  Borough 
proponents  suggest?  I  think  that  the 
record  shows  to  the  contrary.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  just  prior  to  the 
Reynolds  decision,  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union  was  malapportioned  badly  in 
at  least  one  house,  and,  in  most  cases,  in 
two  houses. 

This  was  well  summarized  in  an  article 
and  map  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  Sunday,  June  21,  1964. 
The  extent  of  malapportionment  prior 
to  the  Court's  Alabama  decision  is  some- 


times overlooked  so  I  think  these  facts 
again  should  be  a  part  of  the  Record. 

In  California  10.7  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation could  elect  a  majority  of  the 
State  senate. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  case  which 
has  been  cited,  in  which  a  Sierra  Moun- 
tain district  elected  one  Senator,  al- 
though it  had  a  population  of  only  14,500, 
while  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  with 
a  population  of  6.5  million  elected  only 
one  Senator. 

There  are  other  cases,  though  not  quite 
so  lurid  as  that. 

In  Nevada  8  percent  of  the  population 
could  elect  a  majority  to  the  State  senate. 

In  Arizona  the  figure  was  12.8  percent. 

In  New  Mexico  it  was  14  percent. 

In  Idaho  it  was  16.6  percent. 

In  Montana  it  was  16.1  percent. 

In  Florida  it  was  15.2  percent. 

In  Maryland — about  which  the  very 
able  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  spoke  a  few  days  ago — the  fig- 
ure was  14.2  percent. 

In  Delaware  22.4  percent  of  the  EK)pu- 
lation  could  elect  a  majority  of  the  State 
senate. 

In  New  Jersey  the  figure  was  19  per- 
cent. 

In  the  three  latter  cases,  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  the  two  southern 
counties  of  Delaware,  and  the  counties  of 
south  New  Jersey,  though  relatively  un- 
populated, dominate  the  urban  areas  of 
their  States,  and  the  great  urban  and 
suburban  areas  of  Baltimore,  Wilming- 
ton, Newark,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  and 
the  rest,  are  relatively  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

In  Rhode  Island  18.1  percent  of  the 
population  could  elect  a  majority  to  the 
State  senate. 

I  have  mentioned  States  in  which  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  population  elected 
a  majority  of  the  State  senates. 

But  listen  to  the  list  of  States  in  which 
between  20  and  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  those  States  could  elect  a  ma- 
jority in  the  State  senates. 

In  Utah  21.3  percent  of  the  population 
could  elect  a  majority  of  the  State  sen- 
ate. 

In  Wyoming  24.1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation could  elect  a  majority  to  the  State 
senate. 

In  Illinois  28.7  percent  of  the  p>opu- 
lation  could  elect  a  majority  to  the  State 
senate. 

In  Alabama  the  figure  was  27.6  per- 
cent. 

In  South  Carolina,  23.3  percent. 

There  were  many  States  in  which  be- 
tween 30  and  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion could  elect  a  majority  to  the  State 
senate : 

In  Washington  33.9  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation could  elect  a  majority  of  the 
senate. 

In  North  Dakota  the  figure  was  31.9 
percent. 

South  Dakota,  38.4  percent. 

Texas,  30.3  percent. 

Iowa,  38.9  percent. 

Louisiana.  33  percent. 

Mississippi,  37.2  percent. 

Connecticut,  32  percent. 

In  several  other  States  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  population  could  elect 
a  majority  to  the  State  senate. 


The  facts  of  the  situation  so  far  as 
the  upF>er  house  was  concerned  disclose 
extreme  malapportionment  in  almost 
every  State. 

The  lower  house  situation  was  not  quite 
so  bad,  but  in  some  cases  it  was — and 
is — pretty  bad. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  19.4  percent 
of  the  population  could  elect  a  majority 
of  the  lower  house. 

In  Delaware,  18.5  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation could  elect  a  majority  of  the 
lower  house.  Notice  that  in  Delaware 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  houses  were 
badly  malapportioned. 

In  Connecticut  12  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation could  elect  a  majority  to  the 
lower  house.  In  Connecticut  each  of 
the  118  towns  sent  2  members  to  the 
general  assembly,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  236,  and  12  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion elected  a  majority  of  the  seats  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cities  of  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  New  Britain,  Bridge- 
port, and  Waterbury,  the  five  largest 
cities  of  the  State,  sent  only  10,  or  had 
only  about  4  percent  representation  in 
the  lower  house. 

In  Vermont  the  lower  house  was  mal- 
apportioned most  severely;  11.9  percent 
of  the  population  of  Vermont  elected 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
house.  We  may  remember  the  famous 
case  of  the  town  having  a  population 
of  38  which  elected  a  representative  to 
the  lower  house,  while  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington, with  a  population  of  38,000  also 
elected  one  representative  to  the  lower 
house. 

They  were  the  most  striking,  but  there 
were  others. 

In  Florida,  29.6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion could  elect  a  majority.  Ohio,  29.4 
percent.  Maryland,  35.6  percent.  Ne- 
vada, 29.1  percent.  Utah,  33.3  percent. 
Washington,  35.3  percent.  Oklahoma, 
32.5  percent.  Louisiana,  33  percent. 
Arkansas,  33  percent.  Mtfsouri,  20.3 
percent.  Minnesota,  34.5  percent. 
There  are  many  other  cases. 

LEGISLATURES  REFUSED  TO  REAPPORTION  TO  TAKE 
ACCOUNT  OF  SHIFTS  IN  POPULATION  TO 
MErrROPOLITAN  AREAS 

In  the  full  debate  which  was  staged 
last  fall  we  found  that  there  were  few 
citizens  in  the  United  States  whose  rights 
to  equal  representation  has  not  been  se- 
verely diluted  by  the  failure  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  reapportion  themselves  to 
take  into  account  the  great  shift  of  the 
population  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities  and  the  suburbs  over  the  past  half 
century. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  has  pointed  out,  until  1890,  and 
probably  until  close  to  1900,  th©  legisla- 
tures had  not  been  severely  malappor- 
tioned. The  population  was  primarily 
agricultural  and  was  evenly  distributed, 
and  the  apportionments  were  compara- 
tively equal;  but,  since  1900,  the  great 
movement  to  the  cities  began  and  the 
legislatures  did  not  reapportion  them- 
selves to  take  into  account  the  shifts  of 
population.  This  failure  of  State  legis- 
latures to  reapportion  themselves  when 
they  were  faced  with  a  growing  metro- 
politan p>opulation  can  be  well  illustrated 
In  the  case  of  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
as  related  by  Prof.  Herman  Pritchett,  of 


the  University  of  Chicago,  In  an  article 
published  in  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review  for  December  1964.  Mr. 
Pritchett,  by  the  way,  Is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 
He  states: 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  the 
Illinois  Enabling  Act  of  1818,  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution Of  1848,  and  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  1870  all  provided  for  two  houses 
based  on  population.  From  1818  to  1901  both 
houses  were  redlstrlcted  14  times  in  con- 
formity with  population  changes.  In  1870 
Cook  County  contained  only  14  percent  of  the 
State's  population.  But  by  1900  It  had  grown 
to  38  percent  and  1901  was  the  last  reap- 
portionment that  could  be  put  through  the 
legislature,  because  the  population  growth 
of  Cook  County  would  have  had  to  be  recog- 
nized 

Cook  County  now  has  between  51  and 
52  percent  of  the  population  of  the  State, 
yet  apportionment  of  the  State  senate 
has  not  been  changed,  although  some 
change  in  apportionment  has  been  car- 
ried out  so  far  as  the  lower  house  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Last  week,  on  a  televi- 
sion program  sponsored  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Scott]  and  myself,  for  Pennsyl- 
vania audiences,  we  had  the  privilege  of 
having  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  as  our  guests.  The  pro- 
gram was  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the 
reapportionment  issue.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  made  the 
point,  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire]  contested,  that  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  we  had  one- 
man,  one-vote  In  Illinois  because  that 
would  give  Cook  County  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  in  both  the  State  senate  and  the 
lower  house,  which  would  deprive  all  the 
other  counties  of  the  State  of  fair  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  the 
point  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to  think  in 
terms  of  real  estate,  and  that  we  should 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  people.  If  Cook 
County  had  99  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Illinois,  or.  If  Miami  had  99  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Florida,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  99  percent  repre- 
sentation In  the  State  legislature.  This 
goes  down  hard  with  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ar- 
gument is  Irrefutable;  and  I  should  be 
Interested  to  know  what  my  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  thinks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  legislatures  should 
represent  people — not  acres,  not  trees, 
not  cows,  but  people.  The  Constitution 
recognizes  people  as  equals.  The  essence 
of  the  14th  amendment  Is  that  all  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  are  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  in  which 
they  reside.  There  are  no  recourse  class 
citizens.  All  are  first-class  citizens. 
That  Is  the  only  class  there  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  entitled  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   The  Constitution  provides  that  no 


State  shall  deprive  any  citizen  of  the 
right  to  equal  protection  under  the  law. 
The  Constitution  did  not  say  that  some 
people  were  more  equal  than  others. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  bothers  me  some- 
what is  that  the  argument  being  made 
largely  by  the  rural  interests  against  the 
big  cities — which,  really,  today  is  against 
the  big  metropolitan  areas,  because  the 
suburbs  are  mostly  disenfranchised — 
that  there  Is  a  sort  of  Inherent  and 
usually  unexpressed  bias  against  minority 
groups  who  tend  to  live  In  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs,  and  in  support  of  the  rural 
American  who  is  thought  to  be — and  I 
suppose  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  he 
was — the  basis  and  foundation  of  the 
validity  and  integrity  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. It  seems  to  me  that  times  have 
changed  and  that  regardless  of  the  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  of  any 
American,  he  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  just 
as  much  as  anyone  who  came  over  on  the 
Mayflower. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  there  is  an  inherent  bias 
In  the  argument — even  though  the  propo- 
nents may  not  consciously  recognize  it; 
namely,  that  city  folks  In  some  way  are 
inferior  and  therefore  should  not  get  pro- 
portionate representation. 

I  grew  up  In  the  country.  In  fact,  I 
grew  up  in  the  woods.  I  lived  in  a  small 
town  until  I  was  21  years  old.  I  went  to 
New  York  and  studied  there,  and  since 
then  have  lived  in  the  second  greatest 
metropolis  In  the  country — second,  that 
Is,  in  point  of  numbers,  not  in  point  of 
quality,  it  ranks  first  there,  of  course — 
and  I  find  that  city  people  are  about  the 
same  as  country  people — no  better,  and 
no  worse. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  reading  American 
history,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  very  few  areas,  indeed, 
where  I  do  not  find  myself  in  accord  with 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson 
thought  there  was  something  Inherently 
good  and  honorable  about  living  on  a 
farm,  and  something  Inherently  wicked 
about  living  in  the  city.  He  was  afraid 
of  city  mobs,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois well  knows.  That  word  "mob" 
seems  to  be  almost  always  identified  with 
urban  living.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  does  not  feel  that  this  is  a  rather 
outmoded  concept  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  much  so.  To- 
day, at  least  65  percent  of  the  population 
is  living  In  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus describes  as  metropolitan  districts. 
If  we  say  that  those  people  are  inferior, 
we  are  passing  judgment  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  population.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said  that 
he  knew  of  no  way  to  indict  a  whole 
nation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  Holy  Writ  make 
many  references,  as  well  as  In  the  para- 
bles, to  the  wicked  urbanites? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  a  good 
many  references  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  .iust  mentioned,  there  are.  of 
course,  references  to  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. Without  attempting  in  any  way  to 
drag  religion  into  the  discussion,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  Quaker  and  a  Unitarian 
might  not  take  those  references  quite  so 
seriously  as  would  some  of  our  other  col- 
leagues of  a  different  persuasion  of  mind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no.  Seriously, 
but  perhaps  not  so  literally. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  it  might  be 
well — since  a  Chicagoan  and  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  are  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  urbanites,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  still  rural-minded — to  recall  that 
there  are  notable  virtues  in  the  wide 
open  spaces. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.    CertairUy. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  mean  political 
virtues. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  I  affirm  that 
statement.  We  simply  say  that  we 
should  not  have  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
land,  or  in  the  laws  of  various  States, 
measures  which  discriminate  against 
people  on  the  basis  of  residence. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  does  the  Senator  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  geography  with 
respect  to  the  Dirksen  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  means  that  it  is 
to  be  possible  to  manipulate  the  bound- 
aries in  any  fashion  desired,  so  as  to 
produce  a  result  which  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  of  members 
of  a  State  legislature  representing  sub- 
stantially equal  constituencies. 

Geography  cannot  render  its  opinion. 
Grass  cannot  speak.  Trees  cannot  speak. 
Water  cannot  speak.  Legislators  can 
however  so  manipulate  the  boundaries  as 
to  effect  discrimination. 

COtTRTS'      DECISION'S      ARE      BEING      CARRIED      OtJT 

wiTHotrr  "chaos" 

The  Court,  in  the  Reynolds  decision, 
has  started  action  on  reapportionment 
in  a  great  number  of  States.  In  a  June 
14.  1965.  review  of  what  had  transpired 
in  the  States  during  the  year  following 
the  Reynolds  decision.  Julius  Duscha  of 
the  Washington  Post  gave  a  summary 
which  must  leave  no  doubt  that,  despite 
the  stresses,  the  States  are  able  to  re- 
apportion without  cessation  of  govern- 
mental services  nor  any  other  form  of 
"chaos"  except  the  necessary  legislative 
quarrels  of  legislators  seeking  an  appor- 
tionment solution.  Mr.  Duscha  noted 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  "representa- 
tives from  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
have  succeeded  in  slowing  down  the  revo- 
lution in  State  capitals  by  carrying  on 
seemingly  interminable  arguments  on  re- 
apportionment," reapportionment  has 
moved  ahead. 

Like  Old  Man  River,  it  keeps  rolling 
along,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  rolling  along. 
What  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  its 
supporters  would  do  would  be  to  stop  the 
slow  movement  of  the  judicial  process, 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would 
rectify  these  wrongs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  agree  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  if  the  legislatures  themselves, 
or  if  Congress,  had  undertaken  to  solve 
this  problem  many  years  ago  and  had 
kept  it  solved.  There  was  a  long  period 
when  the  Supreme  Court  said  this  was  a 
political  problem,  in  which  it  would  not 
intei-vene.  Because  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  had  not  moved,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
fill  the  vacuum,  else  the  greatest  inequi- 
ties would  have  been  perpetuated  for  all 
time  in  American  political  life. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  In  both  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  the  last  reapportionment  had 
been  made  following  the  1900  census. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  constitutions  of 
those  States  required  decennial  reap- 
portionment, the  legislatures  of  those 
two  States  had  refused  to  carry  it  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  cases  which  went  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  those  States. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  on  the  floor.  If  I  have  stated  the 
situation  incorrectly.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  correct  me. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  my  State  there 
was  no  apportionment  from  1901  until 
1954.  in  the  case  of  the  House,  and  none 
ever  since  1901  in  the  case  of  the  Senate. 
Since  the  legislators  would  not  act.  some 
of  us  felt  that  the  Court  should  act. 

If  I  may  now  put  in  the  Record  a  little 
unwritten  history,  some  of  us  raised  a 
thousand  dollars  in  1945  to  carry  a  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  asking  for  an 
order  .^  reapportionment  in  the  Illinois 
congressional  districts.  I  am  not  a  par- 
ticularly affluent  man,  but  I  subscribed 
one-fifth  of  that  amount.  We  carried 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
case  of  Colegrove  against  Greene,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  it  could  not  take 
jurisdiction  because  this  was  a  political 
matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  My  recollection  is  that 
that  was  a  5-to-3  decision,  with  only  one 
Justice  absent.  It  was  Justice  Frank- 
furter who  carried  it  for  the  Court.  It 
was  not  until  he  left  the  bench  that  the 
Court  rendered  its  Baker  against  Carr 
decision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  may  state  some 
more  history,  some  very  fine  citizens  of 
Atlanta  brought  suit  against  the  county 
unit  system,  which  had  virtually  stripped 
the  city  of  Atlanta  of  representation  in 
the  legislature,  and  which  permitted  two 
small  suburban  counties  to  name  the 
representative  and  thus  defeat  Helen 
Douglas  Mankin,  who  had  won  Atlanta 
and  carried  the  district  by  popular  vote, 
but  who,  because  she  had  not  carried  the 
two  small  counties,  was  denied  nomina- 
tion and  election. 

That  was  so  obviously  unfair,  that  a 
group  of  people  down  there  started  suit. 
I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  when  I  say  that  I 
subscribed  to  that  fund,  but  we  were 
unsuccessful. 

For  17  years  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  do  anything  to  rectify  this  situ- 


ation. Finally  it  did  so  under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendmint, 
which  provides  that  no  State  shall  de- 
prive any  person  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  very 
properly  asked:  How  can  people  have 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  if  they 
are  underrepresented  in  the  legislatures 
which  make  the  laws? 

I  think  that  logic  is  irrefutable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  merely  wish  to  inter- 
ject what  happened  in  my  State — and 
I  shall  speak  on  this  subject  at  greater 
length  probably  next  week — in  that  we 
had  reapportionment  in  1921  under  our 
constitution,  which  requires  a  decennial 
reapportionment.  That  was  during  a 
period  when  the  Republican  Party  con- 
trolled both  the  governorship  and  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Civil  War,  in  1937,  and  the 
last  time  since  the  Civil  War,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  came  into  control  of  the 
governorship  and  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislation.    That  was  in  1937. 

We  promptly  reapportioned  the  State 
on  a  basis  which  I  think  could  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  generally  equitable. 
There  were  certain  technical  deficiencies 
in  the  law.  however,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  at  that 
time — I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  my 
State  is  a  rather  partisan  State,  and 
that  partisanship  reaches  into  the  appel- 
late judiciary 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Often. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  stand  corrected.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  threw 
out  the  reapportionment  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Thereafter  we  had  no  reappor- 
tionment until  1964,  when  the  Republi- 
cans again  controlled  both  the  gover- 
norship and  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature.  This  time  the  reapportion- 
ment act  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  felt  they  had  to  do  that  becau.se 
of  the  decision  in  Reynolds  against  Sims. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  called  being 
hoist  by  his  own  petard. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Duscha  reports 
that  under  pressure  of  the  court  de- 
cisions, the  legislatures  of  15  States  have 
been  reapportioned  since  the  Reynolds 
decision,  but  of  course  some  of  the  plans 
still  retain  some  malapportionment.  In 
12  of  these,  the  job  was  done  by  the  legis- 
latures themselves.  These  States  he 
lists  as  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware- 
Idaho.  Indiana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Utah,  Virginia, 
and  Washington. 

In  New  York,  the  reapportionment 
was  probably  somewhat  inequitable,  and 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  Republican 
control  of  the  legislature,  which  previ- 
ously had  been  insured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  York  State,  drafted  in  the 
1890's,  which  fixed  a  maximum  ceiling 
upon  the  representation  which  New 
York  City  could  have,  no  matter  how 
much  it  grew  in  population. 

In  Michigan,  one  of  the  15  States 
which  has  reapportioned,  the  State  su- 
preme court  picked  one  of  several  plans 
submitted  to  it  by  the  legislature.     In 
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Iowa,  the  redistricting  was  done  by  a 
Federal  court,  and  in  Tennessee,  a  Fed- 
eral court  issued  reapportionment  plans 
that  would  have  gone  into  effect  if  the 
legislature  had  not  agreed  on  its  own 
plan  in  May. 

It  is  crucial  to  understand,  however, 
that  these  plans  will  not  actually  be  car- 
ried out  in  most  instances  until  the  fall 
elections  of  1966  and  so  the  present  legis- 
latures are  the  malapportioned  ones 
which  would  jump  at  the  opportunities 
for  self-perpetuation  offered  by  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  Duscha  also  notes  that  in  another 
12  States  the  legislatures  are  under  Fed- 
eral court  orders  to  reapportion  this 
year  or  they  must  have  the  job  done  by 
the  court.  Those  States  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California.  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Montana.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Texas.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
In  those  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  forces 
of  rotten  boroughism  anxiously  await 
the  "out"  which  they  expect  from  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
moment  the  lower  house  is  controlled 
by  the  Democratic  Party;  the  upper 
house  is  controlled  by  the  Republican 
Party.  They  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  a  legislative  reapportionment  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
dicated that  if  no  agreement  is  reached 
by  the  1st  of  September  of  this  year — 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  be — 
the  Supreme  Court  will  undertake  to 
direct  reapportionment  itself. 

There  is  a  substantial  danger  that 
the  court,  instead  of  appointing  a  spe- 
cial master  and  calling  upon  him  to  pre- 
sent an  equitable  plan  of  reapportion- 
ment, will  throw  up  its  hands  and  call 
for  elections  to  the  legislature  at  large. 
This  happened  in  the  lower  house  of 
Illinois.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has 
any  view  as  to  whether  the  result  was 
better  or  worse  than  it  would  have  been 
if  it  had  been  elected  by  a  fairly  appor- 
tioned State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  so  happens  that 
this  time  the  legislature  was  greatly  im- 
proved. And  I  would  add  that  the  at- 
large  election  came  as  the  result  of  State 
court  action,  not  Federal,  because  the 
legislature  and  subsequently  the  special 
commission  provided  by  the  Constitution 
failed  to  develop  an  acceptable  plan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  individual  who  got  the  largest 
vote  in  the  at-large  election  was  Adlal 
Stevenson,  Jr.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Adlai  Stevenson  m. 
That  is  correct. 

The  Democratic  Party  won  the  elec- 
tion. Under  a  special  State  law  each 
party  nominated  only  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  so  the  Democratic  Party 
elected  118  members  of  the  167-member 
House,  thus  allowing  59  members  to  the 
minority  party.  The  new  men  whom  we 
added  to  the  ticket  were  in  general  of  a 
high  quality,  and,  interestingly,  the  men 
of  high  quality  ran  at  the  head  of  tlie 
ticket. 


Adlai  Stevenson  III  was  first,  John  K. 
Morris,  one  of  our  most  respected  men, 
was  second,  Anthony  Scariano,  a  very 
able  representative,  was  third.  On  the 
Republican  side  the  brother  of  President 
Eisenhower  was  first.  The  Republicans 
improved  the  quality  of  their  representa- 
tion as  well  so  that  the  legislature  was 
very  much  better. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  Democrats 
controlled  the  lower  house  in  Illinois,  the 
Republicans  still  controlled  the  malap- 
portioned upper  house.  The  upper  house 
refused  to  pass,  or  approve,  virtually  all 
the  proE>osed  legislation  which  the  lower 
house  passed.  The  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nor were  tied.  In  the  opinion  of  im- 
partial people,  It  set  back  the  cause  of 
reform,  which  shows  that  only  one  house 
is  needed  to  exercise  a  veto,  and,  in  ef- 
fect, control  the  legislature.  That  is 
precisely  what  is  involved  in  the  pending 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    How  did  it  happen  that 
half  of  the  State  senate  was  not  elected 
at  large? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  malapportion- 
ment of  the  senate  was  being  challenged 
in  the  Federal  comts,  which  subsequent- 
ly ordered  fair  apportionment,  but  this 
order  did  not  occur  prior  to  the  election 
in  which  the  Illinois  House  candidates 
ran  at  large.  The  house  was  elected  at 
large  because  of  a  prior  order  of  the 
State  supreme  court. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  Is  happening  with 
respect  to  reapportionment  In  the  Illi- 
nois State  Senate  now? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  legislation 
failed — because  of  the  last  minute  ac- 
tion of  Republican  leaders — to  agree  on 
an  apportionment  plan  and  so  the  whole 
matter  has  been  remanded  to  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court.  The  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  the  State  senate 
said  they  looked  forward  to  such  action 
because  the  case  would  be  "in  friendly 
hands." 

It  developed  in  a  tape  recording  which 
was  published  in  Chicago's  American 
some  weeks  ago  that  one  of  the  former 
members  of  the  State  senate  said  that 
he  had  conversed  with  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  who  lived  In  the 
district  where  he  resides,  and  he  thought 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right.  The 
member  of  the  supreme  coxirt  did  not 
deny  the  fact.  He  admitted  that  the 
conversation  had  taken  place. 

Here  was  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court  In  a  matter  before  him  listening 
to  a  private  conversation  or  plea  made 
by  an  interested  party  who  wanted  to 
have  the  district  so  laid  out  that  he 
would  be  elected. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  shocked  by  that. 
I  was  shocked  by  It.  I  think  it  was  a 
great  injustice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Having  been  a  lawyer  for 
many  years,  I  certainly  am  shocked  at 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  un- 
judicial behavior. 


I  assimie  that  there  would  be  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  any  judicial  act  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  which  might  vio- 
late the  principles  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  in  a  decision  only  2  months 
ago  that  the  Federal  district  court  re- 
tains ultimate  jurisdiction  and  does  not 
turn  the  matter  over  entirely  to  the  Il- 
linois Supreme  Court  although  the  State 
court  may  draw  the  apportionment  plan. 
The  statement  of  the  Republican  lead- 
er. Senator  Arrington,  that  the  court 
was  a  "friendly"  one  so  far  as  Republi- 
cans are  concerned,  was  certainly  preju- 
dicial to  the  good  repute  of  the  court, 
and  I  hope  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
will  retain  Federal  court  jurisdiction. 

The  tape  recording  of  the  statements 
of  the  former  State  senator  from  Cen- 
tralla  that  he  had  conferred  with  the 
Republican  judge  from  the  State  su- 
preme court  In  that  district,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  that  conversation  by  that 
judge  is  also  a  grave  reflection  upon  the 
impartiality  with  which  the  court  might 
approach  this  question. 

In  eight  additional  States,  Mr.  Duscha 
reports,  the  Federal  courts  have  retained 
jurisdiction  over  reapportiormient  mat- 
ters pending  legislative  action.  Those 
States  are  Arizona,  Florida,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Mmnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
and  Rhode  Island.  So  Mr.  Duscha,  a 
careful  reporter,  concludes  that  in  a  total 
of  35  States  some  action  has  been  taken 
on  reapportionment  since  the  decision  of 
a  year  ago,  or  some  action  is  pending 
under  the  threat  of  Federal  court  inter- 
vention, and  also  that  in  most  of  the 
other  15  States  some  action  on  reappor- 
tiormient is  expected  to  be  taken  In  the 
next  year. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Duscha  which  I 
have  been  quoting  is  now  more  than  a 
month  old,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  additional  changes  in  the  mean- 
time. 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  time  to 
search  the  newspapers  and  the  legisla- 
tive reference  reports  to  see  what  addi- 
tional changes  have  occurred.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  show  very  weU  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  If  there 
is  no  outside  intervention,  such  as  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide, the  States  can  manage  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  their  apportion- 
ments. The  facts  are  that  In  at  least 
15  States  some  compliance  has  been  car- 
ried out,  although  some  still  retain  large 
elements  of  malapportionment,  as  In 
New  York.  When  one  considers  that  this 
reapportionment  under  the  Constitution 
has  been  made  in  1  year  after  50  or 
60  years  of  evasion  and  avoidance  of  fair 
apportiormient,  the  facts  are  hopeful  in- 
deed. Contrary  to  the  pretended  fears 
of  the  amendment  supporters,  the  States 
have  responded  very  well  and  without 
disorder.  The  response  has  been  so  good 
under  the  pressure  of  court  action  that  If 
they  are  left  alone,  that  is,  if  the  court 
action  is  not  stopped,  there  may  well  be 
no  longer  any  possibility  that  the  defend- 
ers of  rotten  boroughism  can  hope  suc- 
cessfully to  interfere.   In  other  words,  let 
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the  operations  of  the  court  move  on.  Let 
the  Mississippi  River  continue  to  flow. 
Let  Old  Man  River  sweep  on  its  majestic 
course.  Do  not  try  to  sweep  it  back  with 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

But  if  the  overhanging  pressure  of 
court  action  is  removed,  and  if  the  State 
legislatures  are  protected  by  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  the  predominantly  mal- 
apportioned  bodies  can  perpetuate  them- 
selves In  EHDwer  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  must,  therefore,  take  no  chance  that 
the  rotten  borough  amendment  will  die 
of  itself  on  the  vine  of  ratification.  We 
must  defeat  it  here  and  now  and  not  seek 
an  easy  way  to  avoid  the  issues.  It  is 
a  fundamental  threat.  It  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

THE  ISSUE  WHETHER  WE  ARE  TO  HAVE  THB 
MERE  roRM  OR  THE  REALITY  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE   GOVERNMINT 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  this 
issue  during  this  phase  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  been  particularly  revealing  of 
what  is  at  the  heart  of  the  fight  to  re- 
verse or  to  impair  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  legislative  reapportionment. 
The  real  issue  behind  this  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  Court's  decision  has 
been  disclosed  to  be  whether  or  not  there 
shall  be  in  our  State  governments  the 
substance  of  representative  government 
or  merely  the  appearances  of  it. 

The  event  which  has  brought  this  out 
so  clearly,  of  course,  is  the  concurrent 
development  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  An  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  declared  that  the  right  to  register 
to  vote  and  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote 
is  a  basic  inalienable  right  of  citizens  In 
a  free  system  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. By  great  contrast,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  at  the  same 
time  appear  to  believe  that  so  long  as  the 
appearances  of  the  right  to  vote  are 
maintained,  it  matters  not  at  all  if  the 
votes  of  citizens  are  unequal.  It  appears 
to  be  their  belief  that  it  is  all  right  for 
one  citizen  to  have  10,  20,  or  30  times, 
or  450  times,  or  a  thousand  times  the 
weight  in  his  vote  as  has  another  citizen 
so  long  as  both  are  unrestricted  in  their 
opportunity  to  cast  a  ballot. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  shameless  hy- 
pocrisy. We  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  hypocritical  practice  of  the  totalitar- 
ian states  of  this  century,  in  particular 
the  Communist  ones,  in  which  the  ofRcial 
"doublethink"  redefines  the  meaning  of 
democracy  as  the  mere  performance  of 
the  procedures  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, but  without  any  real  effect. 
Thus.  99  percent  of  the  citizens  of  Com- 
munist countries  are  forced  to  the  polls 
to  cast  votes  for  the  single  candidate  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  this  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  great  fulfillment  of 
real  democracy.  It  is  only  a  sham,  it  Is 
designed  to  fool  the  people  into  believ- 
ing that  they  somehow  have  representa- 
tive government  when  they  cast  a  mean- 
ingless vote  in  the  absence  of  any  ef- 
fective choice.  This  is  a  curious  prop- 
osition in  which  only  the  doing  matters, 
not  the  subject  or  the  effect  of  the  doing. 
By  this  theory,  a  theory  which  underlies 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  the  people  are 
mere  puppets. 


The  proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment are  asking  Congress  to  imbed  in  the 
Constitution  the  principle  that  so  long 
as  the  forms  of  democracy  are  carried 
out,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  sub- 
stance. 

WHAT   DOCS    THE    AMENDMENT    MIAN? 

Let  US  consider  what  the  amendment 
that  Senator  Dirksen  has  proposed  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66  actually  pro- 
vides. I  read  section  1  and  section  2  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment : 

SECTION  1.  The  people  of  a  State  may  ap- 
portion one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
using  population,  geography,  or  political  sub- 
divisions as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such 
weight  as  they  deem  appropriate,  or  giving 
similar  weight  to  the  same  factors  in  ap- 
portioning a  unicameral  legislature,  if  in 
either  case  such  plan  of  apportionment  has 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  In 
accordance  with  law  and  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution  and  has  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  that  Issue. 
When  the  first  plan  of  apportionment  is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  under  this 
section  there  shall  also  be  submitted,  at 
the  same  election,  an  alternative  plan  of 
apportionment  based  upon  substantial 
equality  of  population. 

Sec.  2.  Any  plan  of  apportionment  which 
has  been  approved  under  this  article  shall 
be  resubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or, 
another  plan  may  be  submitted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1.  at  the  November 
general  election  held  two  years  following 
each  year  in  which  there  is  commenced  any 
enumeration  provided  for  In  section  2  of 
article  I,  and  upon  approval  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  thereon,  such  plan  of  ap- 
portionment shall  continue  in  effect  until 
changed  in  accordance  with  law  and  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  who  now 
graces  the  chair  of  the  Presiding  OflQcer, 
has  so  well  p>ointed  out,  this  is  actually 
the  third  ofiBcial  draft  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  be  printed  first  as  it  was  introduced, 
and  second  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

1 

The  right  and  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  the  legislature  of  a  State  and 
the  apportionment  of  the  membership 
thereof  shall  remain  in  the  people  of  that 
State.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
prohibit  the  people  from  apportioning  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  upon  the 
basis  of  factors  other  than  population,  or 
from  giving  reasonable  weight  to  factors 
other  than  population  In  apportioning  a 
unicameral  legislature,  if,  in  either  case,  such 
apportionment  has  been  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  accordance  with  law  and 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  and 
has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  that  Issue. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

2 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of  each 


House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  of  the  date 
of  its  submission  to  the  Congress: 

Section  1.  The  people  of  a  State  may  ap- 
portion one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
upon  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion, or  give  reasonable  weight  to  factors 
other  than  population  in  apportioning  a  uni- 
cameral legislature,  If,  in  either  case,  such 
apportionment  has  been  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  accordance  with  law  and 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  and 
has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  that  Issue. 

Sec.  2.  Any  State  which  has  approved  an 
apportionment  plan  under  this  article  shall 
resubmit  it  to  a  vote  of  Its  people  at  the 
general  election  next  following  the  year  In 
which  there  is  commenced  any  enumeration 
provided  for  In  section  2  of  article  I,  and 
upon  approval  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
on  that  issue,  such  plan  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  changed  In  accordance  with  law 
and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 
If  not  so  approved,  it  shall  remain  In  effect 
for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  two  years  from 
that  general  election  or  until  the  earlier 
adoption  of  another  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
has  pointed  out  that  these  ofBcial  drafts 
are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
number  of  drafts,  redrafts,  and  re- 
redrafts  which  have  been  discussed 
within  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
He  has  very  properly  suggested  that  the 
Senate  keep  in  mind  that  the  resolution 
now  before  us  is  drastically  changed 
from  the  resolution  considered  by  the 
committee  in  hearings,  even  though  it  is 
the  language  for  which  Senator  Dirksen 
could  not  command  a  favorable  majority 
in  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  also 
properly  asks  that  the  Senate  keep  in 
mind  that  this  Is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, not  a  routine  piece  of  legislation, 
and  that  it  proposes  far-reaching 
changes  in  our  Federal  system  and  in 
the  meaning  of  representative  govern- 
ment. These  facts  make  the  extraordi- 
nary procedure  followed  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment  even  more  objection- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

First.  It  omits  the  first  sentence  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  as  introduced, 
which  quite  clearly  was  intended  to  re- 
move court  jurisdiction  from  the  re- 
apportionment field.  Our  criticisms  of 
this  before  the  committee  were  recog- 
nized, and  the  sentence  was  deleted,  al- 
though the  Intent,  I  think,  is  still  con- 
tained. 

Second.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  people  of  a  State  may  appor- 
tion one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
using  population,  geography,  or  political 
subdivisions  as  factors.  These  words  are 
substituted  for  the  earlier  language  of 
simple  "basis  of  factors  other  than 
population."  Moreover,  the  new  lan- 
guage permits  the  giving  of  each  of  these 
factors  "such  weight  as  they" — osten- 
sibly  the   people — "deem   appropriate." 


This  apparently  means  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  malapportionment  under 
the  amendment,  provided  it  is  somehow 
legitimized  by  one  more  than  one-half 
of  the  voters  who  participate  in  any 
referendum  on  that  subject. 

Third.  The  new  language  provides 
that  when  the  first  plan  of  malappor- 
tionment is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  under  this  section,  there  shall 
also  be  submitted,  at  the  same  election, 
an  alternative  plan  of  apportionment 
based  upon  substantial  equality  of 
population. 

Please  note  that  this  requirement  of 
a  choice  between  a  malapportionment 
plan  and  a  fair  apportionment  plan 
specifically  is  permitted  only  in  the  first 
referendum. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  provides  for 
periodic  review  or  the  resubmission  of 
the  plan  of  apportionment  approved  un- 
der the  amendment,  or  the  submission 
of  another  plan  based  on  population, 
geography,  or  political  subdivisions  at 
the  November  general  election  held  2 
years  following  each  census. 

This  provision,  in  particular,  needs  ex- 
haustive consideration,  for  it  is  apparent 
that  periodic  review  may  raise  more 
problems  than  it  solves  in  terms  of  the 
preservation  of  representative  govern- 
ment. What  this  section  may  say  is  that 
if  we  fail  to  get  minority  control  of 
one  house  of  the  legislature  in  the  first 
referendum,  we  may  try,  try  again,  and 
even  though  the  first  referendum  ap- 
proved an  apportionment  based  upon 
substantial  equality  of  population,  we 
may  again  and  again  submit  alternative 
plans  to  upset  this  decision.  This  Is 
similar  to  the  intended  strategy  in  the 
Senate  stated  by  my  well -liked  colleague 
from  Illinois,  that  if  he  fails  to  have  his 
amendment  included  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  National  American  Le- 
gion Baseball  Week,  he  will  try  again 
and  again  to  have  it  included  in  other 
measures. 

Moreover,  if  only  weak  minority  con- 
trol were  approved  in  the  first  referen- 
dum, in  the  next  one  the  attempt  could 
be  made  to  consolidate  or  strengthen  the 
minority  control.  If  subsequent  popula- 
tion changes  consolidate  minority  con- 
trol, that  minority  may  propose  only  a 
very  bad  plan  after  the  census,  so  the 
voters  will  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  existing  malapportionment  proposal. 

As  I  shall  develop  in  much  greater 
detail  in  a  later  speech  if  this  debate 
continues  and  as  I  shall  touch  upon 
briefly  today,  the  burden  of  the  refer- 
endum under  this  amendment  will  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  diffused  general  in- 
terest in  protecting  the  right  to  an  equal 
vote.  The  interests  which  stand  to  gain 
from  minority  control  are  those  which 
can  most  easily  afford  the  tremendous 
expenses  of  statewide  television  and 
newspaper  propaganda  in  support  of  a 
plan  of  malapportionment.  It  is  not  a 
heartening  thought  that  under  this 
amendment  the  people  will  have  to  de- 
fend time  after  time  their  unalienable 
right  as  citizens.  It  simply  is  outlandish 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  say  that  citizens  may  keep  their 
basic  rights  as  citizens  only  if  they  rise 
each  decade  and  successfully  fight  off 


the  forces  of  minority  control  and  in- 
equality of  citizenship  whose  opportu- 
nity to  try  periodically  to  destroy  these 
basic  rights  is  to  be  forever  imbedded  in 
the  basic  law  of  the  land. 

WHAT     IS     WRONG     WITH     LETTING     THK    PEOPLE 
DECIDE? 

The  first  of  the  superficially  plausible 
arguments  advanced  by  the  suppwrters  of 
the  Dirksen  rotten-borough  amendment 
is  that  under  it  the  voters  of  each  State 
would  have  the  chance  by  secret  ballot  of 
approving  or  disapproving  of  a  legislative 
apportionment  plan  based  on  factors 
other  than  constituencies  of  substantial- 
ly equal  population.  We  are  asked  there- 
fore "what  could  be  fairer  than  that? 
What  are  the  possible  objections  to  let- 
ting the  people  decide?" 

THE   RIGHT  TO  AN   EQUAL   VOTE  IS  UNALIENABLE 

First  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  right 
to  substantially  equal  representation  in 
the  various  State  legislatures  which  make 
State  laws  is  both  inalienable  and  basic 
in  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  heard  several  times 
the  sentence  "Let  the  people  decide."  I 
heard  this  matter  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday.  I  have  heard  it 
debated  repeatedly.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
what  is  wrong  with  letting  the  people 
decide  who  their  representatives  in  the 
State  legislatures  shall  be? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  ^^-ith  letting  the  people  decide  and 
have  an  equal  choice  in  the  election 
of  their  representatives.  That  is  what 
we  are  fighting  for  and  what  my  col- 
league and  his  supporters  would  deny. 

The  constitutional  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Dirksen  is,  most  clearly,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  designed 
to  restrict  or  reduce  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. These  rights  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  are  individual  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
denial  or  reduction  of  them  is  no  less  ob- 
jectionable whether  accomplished  by 
the  dictation  of  a  single  dictator  or  a 
majority  vote  in  some  election. 

The  right  to  fair  and  equal  representa- 
tion is  an  unalienable  right — and  "un- 
alienable" is  the  word  used  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  while  modern 
dictionaries  use  the  word  "inalienable" — 
of  individual  citizens.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son described  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Nation  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  these  are,  I  sup- 
pose, the  most  saci-ed  words  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  believe  most  strongly  that  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  have  his  vote  count  with 
equal  weight  to  that  of  another 
citizen  in  the  election  of  his  State 
representatives  is  an  unalienable  right 
in  our  Republic.  It  is  not  the  right  of 
any  majority  to  reduce  this  right,  nor  is 
it  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  give  up  this 


right  for  himself  or  another  person.  No 
citizen  of  the  United  States  may  sell  him- 
self nor  any  other  person  into  bondage 
or  slavery.  Similarly,  he  is  without 
power  to  give  up  his  right  to  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature  of  his  State. 

Our  Republic  was  founded  on  the  en- 
during philosophy  of  the  18th  century 
thinkers,  and  I  believe  that  what  they 
described  as  natural  rights  were  really 
what  we  would  call  today  moral  rights. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  great 
exponents  in  the  political  arena  of  these 
philosophic  principles.  Again  and  again 
in  his  works  he  resorts  to  the  funda- 
mental belief  that  the  nature  of  man 
sets  up  these  moral  principles  from 
which  are  derived  the  unalienable  rights 
of  each  individual  man.  I  should  like 
to  quote  to  the  Senate  two  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  come  across  in  Jefferson's 
works  relating  to  this  matter.  The  first 
is  from  a  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Gilmer  dated  June  7.  1816,  7 
years  after  he  left  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  It  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  legislators  are  not  sufficiently  apprized 
of  the  rlghtfva  limits  of  their  power;  that 
their  true  office  Is  to  declare  and  enforce  only 
OUT  natural  rights  and  duties,  and  to  take 
none  of  them  from  us.  No  man  has  a  nat- 
ural right  to  commit  aggression  on  the  equal 
rights  of  another. 

Another  moving  statement  of  the  same 
principle  is  contained  in  Jefferson's 
letter  to  John  Cartwright  under  date  of 
June  5,  1824,  2  years  before  he  died. 
Jefferson  wrote : 

Can  one  generation  bind  another,  and  all 
others,  in  succession  forever?  I  think 
not.  •  •  •  A  generation  may  bind  Itself  as 
long  as  Its  majority  continues  In  life;  when 
that  has  disappeared  another  majority  Is  In 
Its  place,  holds  all  the  rights  and  powers 
their  predecessors  once  held,  and  may  change 
their  laws  and  institutions  to  suit  themselves. 
Nothing  then  is  unchangeable  but  the  In- 
herent and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

It  is  true  that  these  unalienable  rights 
of  man,  these  moral  principles,  are  not 
carved  in  stone  on  some  God-given 
monument  to  representative  government, 
but  they  are  within  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  man. 

Certainly  there  is  a  deeper  basis  for  the 
law  than  purely  human  statutes.  Some 
contend  that  it  was  legal  under  the  law  of 
the  Nazis  to  condemn  6  million  Jews  and 
Poles  to  death  because  absolute  power 
had  been  given  to  the  Nazi  leader.  But 
all  of  humankind,  by  their  very  moral 
nature,  revolted  against  this  and  believe 
that  such  action  was  against  the  moral 
law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  maintain 
that  our  Republic  was  founded  on  the 
belief  that  there  are  certain  unalienable 
rights  which  men  cannot  contract  or 
give  away,  and  which  a  majority  cannot 
deny  to  them.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
offends  this  basic  principle  and  in  its 
deceptive  attraction  of  "what  is  wrong 
with  the  people  deciding"  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  our  system  of  government  and 
our  Constitution. 

THE    REFEBENDUMS    PROVISIONS    GIVE    NO    GUAS- 
ANTEE  OF  A  TRUE  POPULAR   CHOICE 

Now  let  US  see  what  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  Dirksen  amendment — ^No. 
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367 — are  so  far  as  referendums  are  con- 
cerned. A  close  reading  of  the  Javits 
amendment — No.  368 — fails  to  disclose 
any  real  difiference  with  the  Dirksen 
amendment  on  this  point.  In  what  way 
will  "the  people  decide"? 

First,  it  is  clear  that  no  direct  referen- 
dum could  be  held  on  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment itself  should  it  be  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  and  then  be 
submitted  to  the  States.  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  is  very  explicit  upon  this 
EKjint.   It  reads  as  follows: 

The  ongress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses,  as  pxart  of  this  Constitution,  when  rat- 
ified by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Thus  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
a  State  may  ratify  or  refuse  to  ratify  a 
constitutional  amendment;  namely,  first, 
by  legislative  action  or.  second,  by  a  spe- 
cial State  convention.  The  Congress  may 
propose  one  or  the  other,  but  may  not 
suggest  any  third  possibility.  A  direct 
referendum  on  the  amendment  itself  In 
which  "the  people  would  decide"  could  not 
therefore  be  laid  down  by  the  Congress, 
even  should  we  wish  to  do  so,  or  by  a 
State  legislature  or  by  a  State  court. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  ratification 
of  the  amendment  would  be  up  to  the 
presently  malapportioned  State  legisla- 
tures unless  Congress  should  specifically 
prescribe  that  separate  State  conventions 
be  called.  The  Congress  has  only  done 
this  once  in  American  history  among  the 
30  amendments  which  it  has  submitted 
for  ratification;  namely,  in  connection 
with  the  21st  amendment,  which  repealed 
the  prohibition  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  if  such  conventions  were 
prescribed  by  Congress  that  some  kind  of 
referendum  on  the  issue  could  be  smug- 
gled in  through  the  back  door.  It  is  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  two  separate 
slates  of  delegates  could  be  drawn  up — 
one  favoring  ratification  and  the  other 
opposing  it — and  the  relative  vote  for 
the.se  could  be  taken  as  definitive  of  the 
will  of  the  State. 

But  it  would  be  unusual  for  Congress 
to  prescribe  such  a  method  of  ratification 
by  convention  because  of  the  force  of 
precedent  and  the  extra  expense  which 
this  would  entail  upon  State  and  local 
government. 

Furthermore,  for  this  back  door  ref- 
erendvim  to  be  effective,  there  would 
have  to  be  at-large  selection  of  the  dele- 
gates to  such  a  convention,  or,  in  those 
few  States  where  it  would  be  possible, 
allocation  of  the  delegates  to  already 
constructed  districts  of  substantially 
equal  population.  Whether  this  speci- 
fication of  at-large  elections  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  Congress  or  whether 
it  would  be  accomplished  by  the  States 
is  in  doubt.  In  the  case  of  the  21st 
amendment — and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
in  passing  that  the  reason  for  the  speci- 
fication of  convention  ratification  was 


the  fear  of  the  Congress  that  the  rural 
interests  who  opposed  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion would  come  to  dominate  the  decision 
unless  it  was  taken  by  convention  action 
because  of  their  control  of  the  State  leg- 
islatm-es — the  Congress  specified  no  rules 
with  respect  to  the  conventions  to  be 
held  by  the  States,  except  that  they 
would  have  to  complete  action  within  7 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  of 
the  amendment. 

While  the  majority  of  States  which 
enacted  legislation  for  the  establishment 
of  conventions  to  ratify  the  21st  amend- 
ment chose  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  at  large,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  such  action  would  be  taken  under 
the  proposed  amendment.  Therefore,  if 
the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  in  a 
meaningful  expression  of  public  opinion 
is  to  be  guaranteed,  the  Congress  would 
have  to  require  In  the  amendment  first 
that  there  be  a  convention  and  second 
that  the  selection  of  delegates  be  on  sub- 
stantially a  population  basis,  preferably 
elected  at  large.  There  is,  however, 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  which  the  Con- 
gress has  to  regulate  the  makeup  of  such 
conventions.  This  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  72d  Congress,  but 
no  determination  was  reached  since  the 
amendment  was  made  to  provide  only 
that  conventions  would  be  called  in  the 
States.  Some  participants  in  the  de- 
bate contended  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress was  limited  to  the  method  of  ratifi- 
cation and  the  time  during  which  such 
ratification  should  be  carried  out. 
Former  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
the  Constitution  granted  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  ratifying  conventions. 

The  legal  commentators  also  differ  on 
the  extent  of  such  a  power  of  Congress, 
but  I  shall  not  go  into  this  fully  at  this 
time.  A  parallel  question  is  whether  the 
Congress  can  provide  the  delegates  to  be 
elected  to  such  conventions  from  mal- 
apportioned districts.  The  answer  to 
this,  as  well,  is  in  doubt,  but  I  think  that 
the  evidence  now  indicates  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  rule  that  the  Con- 
gress may  not  require  ratification 
through  malapportioned  State  conven- 
tions. However,  there  is  also  doubt 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  would  re- 
view this  question,  although  it  might  be 
justiciable  under  Baker  against  Carr. 

KEY    DECISIONS   IN    HANDS   OF    ROTTEN-BOROUGH 
LEGISLATOKES,    NOT   THE    PEOPLE 

Our  own  conclusion  must  be,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  step  of  "letting  the 
people  decide"  under  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment specifically  puts  the  decision  in  the 
hands  of  the  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures. Should  the  Dirksen  amendment 
make  any  progress  in  the  Senate,  we 
certainly  will  have  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  ratification  by  convention.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point.  The  proponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  claim  that  the  people  will 
decide  and  ask  why  its  opponents  "are 
afraid  of  the  people."  The  fact  is  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  key  decision;  namely,  the 
ratification  of  this  amendment,  must  be 
made  by  the  present  minority  controlled 
and  malapportioned  legislatures,  except 


in  the  case  of  those  few  States  in  which 
the  legislature  is  fairly  apportioned 
and  the  present  members  of  the  legis- 
lature were  elected  under  such  a  plan 
of  apportioimient.  For  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  while  a  number  of  States 
have  approved  plans  of  fair  apportion- 
ment, most  will  not  go  into  effect  at  least 
until  the  fall  of  1966.  Moreover,  should 
the  Dirksen  amendment  advance  in  the 
Congress,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  clear  in- 
vitation for  the  forces  of  malapportion- 
ment to  further  delay  and  obstruct  the 
implementation  of  fair  apportionment. 
So  it  can  be  seen  that  in  all  probability 
the  rotten-borough  legislatures  are  wait- 
ing with  great  interest  and  they  would 
ratify  the  amendment  quickly  and  with 
a  "hoot  and  a  holler."  But  no  one  can 
claim  that  such  a  decision  would  be  a 
fair  test  of  real  and  basic  public 
opinion. 

The  referendums  claimed  to  be  the  op- 
portunities for  the  people  to  decide  under 
the  Dirksen  amendment  would  come  only 
after  the  amendment  had  been  ratified 
by  the  rotten-borough  legislatures.  That 
is  the  first  deficiency  in  the  alleged  pro- 
vision for  the  people  to  decide  under  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  The  second  un- 
mentioned  deficiency  in  the  amendment's 
provision  for  a  decision  by  the  people 
is  that  the  plans  for  apportionment 
would  be  constructed  by  the  same  vm- 
representative  legislatures.  Again,  in 
many  cases,  these  rotten-borough  legis- 
latures which  would  want  to  preserve 
minority  control  of  one  house  and  hence 
a  veto  over  the  entire  State  government, 
would  construct  the  plans  of  malappor- 
tionment. The  amendment  now  has 
been  further  modified  to  provide  that  in 
the  first  referendums  two  plans  must  be 
submitted,  one  "based  on  substantial 
equality  of  population"  and  the  other 
taking  account  of  "population,  geog- 
raphy, or  political  subdivisions  as  factors, 
giving  each  factor  such  weight  as  they 
deem  appropriate."  Now,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  while  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  want  to  claim  that  the 
"they"  referred  to  is  the  people,  in  actu- 
ality, because  the  plan  of  apportionment 
will  be  constructed  by  the  legislature,  the 
"they"  is  in  fact  the  legislatures,  and  in 
many  cases  these  will  be  rotten-borough 
legislatures. 

This  is  a  severe  subtraction  from  the 
alleged  opportunity  for  the  people  to  de- 
cide. The  alternative  plan  may  be  so 
constructed  by  an  ingenious  malappor- 
tioned legislature  that  unpalatable  in- 
equities are  included  under  the  popula- 
tion-based plan.  That  is,  in  order  to 
subtract  from  the  support  the  popula- 
tion-based plan  might  have,  a  sly  legis- 
lature could  build  into  it  certain  objec- 
tionable features  which  although  con- 
forming to  the  principle  of  population 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  voters.  The 
voters  therefore  would  have  no  choice  at 
all  but  to  take  the  other  plan  which 
would  give  control  of  the  House  to  the 
minority. 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  DENIED  AN  EFFECTIVE  CHOICE 

A  second  modification  of  this  aspect 
of  the  amendment,  section  2,  has  been 
hailed  by  its  proponents  as  another 
guarantee  of  the  people's  right  to  decide. 
This   modification   provides   that   after 
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each  decennial  census  the  previously  ap- 
proved plan  of  apportionment  shall  be 
resubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or, 
another  plan  many  be  submitted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1,  at  the  Novem- 
ber general  election  held  2  years  follow- 
ing the  census.  Now,  how  does  this 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  people  to  freely 
decide  in  an  equitable  election?  The 
legislature — which  may  be  minority  con- 
trolled either  through  the  plan  of  appor- 
tionment previously  adopted  or  through 
population  changes  in  the  preceding 
decade — has  a  choice.  It  may  resub- 
mit for  referenda  approval  the  existing 
plan  of  apportionment  previously 
adopted  under  the  amendment.  Or,  it 
may  submit  another  plan.  First,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  requirement  for 
submission  of  a  plan  based  on  popula- 
tion. Second,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the 
legislature  which  may  choose  the  single 
proposal  to  be  put  to  the  voters  and  they 
have  no  alternative  choice.  The  initi- 
ative lies  with  the  legislature  and  it  is 
not  diflBcult  to  guess  what  would  interest 
the  legislature.  Their  existing  plan 
would  certainly  override  any  popular  in- 
terest in  reappKDrtionment  and  the  peo- 
ple would  have  no  direct  control  over  the 
choice  to  be  ofiFered  in  the  referendmn. 
It  is  unclear  what  would  occur  if  the 
people  would  object  to  the  existing  plan 
of  apportionment  submitted  to  them 
under  section  2  of  the  amendment.  Pre- 
sumably, the  question  of  apportionment 
could  revert  to  the  courts  or  the  exist- 
ing plan  would  be  continued  until  a  new 
plan  was  constructed  by  the  legislature 
and  submitted  in  a  referendum. 

This  needs  further  study,  but  it  is 
wholly  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  is  carefully  constructed  to 
avoid  giving  the  people  the  chance  to 
decide.  On  these  grounds  alone,  this 
argument  that  the  amendment  will  let 
the  people  decide  is  exposed  as  pure 
fabrication.  But  we  must  go  more  deeply 
into  this  question  and  ask,  even  if  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  there 
would  be  fair  choice  and  that  the  rotten 
borough  legislatures  would  have  no  part 
in  ratifying  the  amendment  or  in  the 
Implementation  of  it,  whether  referenda 
are  perfect  tools  for  the  expression  of 
popular  will  on  so  Important  a  consti- 
tutional question  as  the  individual  and 
unalienable  right  of  a  citizen  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

REFERENDUMS     NOT     PROVED     TO     BE     EFFECTIVE 
EXPRESSIONS     OF     PUBLIC     WILL 

I  personally  remember  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liams S.  Uren  started  the  movement  for 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  in 
Oregon  during  the  period  from  1905  to 
1910,  and  when  the  movement  began  to 
sweep  across  the  country  as  part  of  the 
progressive  movement  in  politics  in  the 
years  prior  to  our  entry  into  World  War 
I.  As  a  youth,  in  company  with  millions 
of  others,  I  had  high  hopes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  movement.  It  seemed  to 
offer  us  the  chance  to  break  through  the 
railway,  utility,  and  corporation-domi- 
nated legislatures  which  were  commonly 
so  corrupt,  and  to  permit  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  people.  After  a  half  century  of 
experience,  I  must  confess  that  the  re- 
sults have  failed  to  live  up  to  our  ex- 
pectations. 


With  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Legal 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Branch  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  I 
have  been  collecting  a  voluminous  mass 
of  material  on  the  various  referendums 
which  have  been  conducted  in  the  States 
which  provide  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  material  must 
await  another  day  when  this  honorable 
body  has  more  leisure  on  its  hands.  But 
I  think  I  can  summarize  this  material 
and  give  a  few  salient  examples. 

VOTER    PARTICIPATION    EXTREMELY   LOW 

The  overwhelming  conclusion  dictated 
by  the  evidence  is  that  the  participation 
of  the  eligible  voters  in  referendums  in 
general  and  in  referendums  on  reappor- 
tionment in  particular  is  extremely  low. 
In  State  after  State  where  referendums 
have  been  used,  the  available  data  show 
that  referendums  participation  Is  cus- 
tomarily so  absurdly  low  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  result 
be  described  as  a  decision  of  the  people 
or  a  real  expression  of  popular  will. 

Let  me  cite  at  the  outset  a  single,  but 
decisive,  sample.  On  September  12, 
1961,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa had  submitted  to  them  in  a  refer- 
endimi  in  a  special  election,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  dealing 
with  apportionment  of  the  house.  In 
this  referendum,  the  deciding  vote  was 
6.3  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion. Think  of  that.  The  decision  to 
reject  this  amendment  on  reapportion- 
ment was  made  by  only  6.3  percent  of 
the  voting-age  population  in  an  elec- 
tion in  which  only  8.2  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing-age population  participated.  The 
total  vote  in  this  proposition  was  115.659 
out  of  a  total  voting-age  population  of 
1,416,000. 

While  this  decision  by  6  percent  of  the 
Oklahoma  voters  is  an  isolated  one,  sim- 
ilarly low  participation  is  not  atypical. 
Let  me  refer  to  additional  evidence. 
Since  1922,  there  have  been  25  instances 
in  9  different  States  in  which  reappor- 
tionment plans  have  been  presented  to 
the  people  In  the  form  of  referendums. 
The  LRS  has  been  unable  to  supply  me 
with  statistics  on  all  of  these  contests, 
but  I  do  have  all  the  figures  now  avail- 
able from  secondary  soiirces.  These  fig- 
ures include  22  different  elections  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  In  all  of  these  States,  the 
referendums  were  on  ballots  that  In- 
cluded a  race  for  Governor  or  President, 
so  that  the  turnout  in  these  elections  was 
much  higher  than  it  would  be  in  a  spe- 
cial election  similar  to  that  proposed  in 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
not  everyone  who  casts  a  vote  for  the 
highest  ofiBce  on  the  ballot  also  casts  a 
vote  for  referendums  that  may  also  be 
on  the  ballot.  In  fact,  in  the  22  elec- 
tions for  which  I  have  figures,  an  aver- 
age of  only  75.5  percent  of  the  people 
who  voted  for  the  top  oflBce  on  the  ticket 
also  voted  on  the  referendum.  What 
is  even  more  important,  and  more 
astounding.  Is  that,  on  the  average,  only 
46.1  percent  of  the  people  voting  for  the 
top  spot  actually  carried  the  referen- 
dum.   This  means,  Mr.  President,  that 


less  than  50  percent  of  the  people  who 
voted  In  the  election  were  able  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  referendums  in 
question. 

I  believe  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
worthwhile  if  I  read  some  of  these  fig- 
ures by  States: 

In  Arkansas,  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  ofiBcial  receiving  the  highest  total 
vote  in  a  1936  election,  only  77  percent 
voted  in  the  referendum.  The  prevail- 
ing vote  on  the  referendum  was  only  51 
percent  of  the  highest  vote  for  an  oflfl- 
cial.  But  note  this,  the  prevailing  vote 
on  the  referendum  was  10.7  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population.  In  a  1956 
referendum,  only  17.6  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  was  suflBcient  to 
prevail. 

In  California,  In  1948,  the  prevailing 
vote  on  the  reapportionment  referendum 
was  only  41.6  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population. 

I  read  now  only  the  prevailing  votes 
on  apportionment  referendums  as  the 
percentage  of  voting  age  population. 

Colorado,  1932,  26.1  percent:  1956.  42 
percent;  1962,  31.1  percent;  1962,  32.2 
percent. 

Michigan,    1930,    11.9    percent;    1932, 

19.4  percent;  1952.  30.7  percent;  1962, 
34.2  percent. 

Oklahoma,  1960,  24.2  percent;  1962, 
23.6  percent. 

Oregon,  1950,  22.8  percent;  1952,  35.5 
percent;  1962, 32.6  percent. 

Washington,  1956,  29.6  percent;  1962, 

25.5  percent. 

The  average  in  all  these  States  was 
only  27.3  percent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation. When  we  consider  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  of  voting  age  in  the  States, 
and  the  number  of  citizens  who  actually 
prevailed  on  these  issues,  the  voter  par- 
ticipation Is  ridiculously  low. 

These  facts  show  that  in  22  elections 
in  8  States  the  average  percentage  of  the 
voting  age  population  that  carried  the 
referendums  concerning  reapportion- 
ment was  only  27.3  percent.  And  remem- 
ber that  these  were  referendums  at  the 
time  of  general  elections  so  voting  par- 
ticipation was  high. 

It  seeMi#obvIous  to  me  that  the  will  of 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  people  of  a 
State  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  State.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  people  who  vote  on  an  Issue  are 
the  ones  who  are  most  concerned  with 
that  Issue  and  most  informed  on  It,  but 
It  Is  even  more  probable  that  the  portion 
of  the  electorate  that  did  not  vote  was 
simply  uninformed  on  the  subject  or 
confused  by  propaganda  or  by  the  word- 
ing of  the  referendum  Itself.  Whatever 
arguments  may  be  put  forth  In  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  away  these  figures,  that 
fact  still  remains  that  in  21  out  of  25 
referendums  contests  held  during  general 
elections,  an  average  of  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  States  In- 
volved were  able  to  impose  their  will  on 
the  methods  of  State  reapportionment. 

Lest  It  be  thought  that  the  figures  on 
apportionment  referendums  are  especial- 
ly incriminating,  I  also  requested  that  the 
LRS  supply  me  with  data  on  referen- 
dums In  general.  Here  the  figures  are 
even  lower.  ^ 
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The  following  statistics  were  supplied 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  while  they 
are  not  completely  inclusive,  they  com- 
prise most  of  the  data  on  referendums 
presently  available  from  secondary 
sources. 

In  17  elections  held  in  California  be- 
tween 1912  and  1946,  the  average  per- 
centage of  the  voting  age  population 
prevailing  on  referendums  issues  was 
28.6  percent. 

In  nine  elections  held  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  between  1932  and  1954,  the 
average  percentage  of  the  voting  age 
population  prevailing  on  referendums  is- 
sues was  28  percent. 

In  six  elections  held  in  Michigan  from 
1932  to  1940,  the  average  percentage  of 
the  voting  age  population  prevailing  on 
referendums  issues  was  24.1  percent. 

In  six  elections  held  in  Maine  between 
1934  and  1950,  the  average  percentage  of 
the  voting  age  population  prevailing  on 
referendums  issues  was  24  percent. 

In  seven  elections  held  in  Missouri  be- 
tween 1932  and  1943,  the  average  per- 
centage of  the  voting  age  population 
prevailing  on  referendums  issues  was  23.3 
percent. 

In  13  elections  held  in  North  Dakota 
between  1940  and  1958,  the  average  per- 
centage of  the  voting  age  population 
prevailing  on  ref  erendmns  issues  was  24.5 
p)ercent. 

In  six  elections  held  in  Oregon  between 
1938  and  1948.  the  average  percentage  of 
the  voting  age  population  prevailing  on 
referendums  issues  was  20.7  percent. 

The  average  for  all  7  States,  which  In- 
cludes 67  elections,  was  25.2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  referen- 
dums fail  to  dependably  represent  public 
opinion,  referendums  in  fact  interfere 
with  a  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

Who  states  the  referendxmi  question? 
In  the  present  case  it  would  be  the  legis- 
latures, and  they  would  be  the  malap- 
portioned  legislatures.  Could  they  be 
depended  upon  to  state  the  terms  of  a 
referendum  fairly? 

To  ask  that  question  is  to  answer  It. 
It  begs  the  question. 

Someone  has  said  that  in  the  latest 
referendum  in  California  on  the  ques- 
tion of  open  occupancy,  no  one  could  tell 
from  the  wording  of  the  referendum 
what  issue  was  before  the  people,  and 
therefore  no  one  could  tell  whether  one 
should  vote  yes  or  no. 

Let  me  read  a  referendvun  question 
■which  was  used  in  Oklahoma.    It  reads: 

Shall  a  constitutional  amendment  amend- 
ing section  10,  article  V,  of  the  Oklahoma 
constitution  to  empower  and  direct  the  State 
election  board  to  use  a  certain  prescribed 
formula  for  each  Federal  decennial  censviB 
to  apportion  menibershlp  In  the  house  of 
representatives;  vesting  original  jurisdiction 
in  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  to  force  said 
bourd  to  make  such  apportionment:  and  re- 
pealing sections  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  article 
V.  of  the  Oklahoma  constitution,  be  approved 
by  the  people? 

That  was  the  question.  How  could 
any  one  make  out  what  was  involved? 
The  average  citizen  could  not  tell  what 
■was  the  issue  any  more  than  he  could 
tell  last  fall  in  California  whether  one 
was  voting  for  open  occupancy  or  against 
open  occupancy. 


I  could  multiply  instances  of  how. 
when  one  can  control  stating  the  issue 
he  can  so  confuse  the  public  about  what 
is  involved  that  a  fair  decision  is  impos- 
sible, because  voters  would  not  be  able  to 
tell  what  was  involved. 

The  question  is,  who  explains  the 
amendment?  In  part  it  will  be  the  legis- 
latures who  will  explain  the  amendment. 
They  will  have  a  direct  interest,  being 
malapportioned  themselves,  in  prevent- 
ing a  clear  statement  from  being  given 
to  the  voters. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  the  big  newspapers 
and  other  communications  media  who 
explain  the  proposals.  A  great  deal  of 
light  was  thrown  on  this  point  by  the 
testimony  of  the  respected  Illinois  ap- 
portionment attorney,  Mr.  Bernard 
Kleiman,  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I 
now  quote  from  his  statement  dealing 
with  my  own  State  of  Illinois.  It  deals 
with  the  use  of  propaganda  during  these 
referendums : 

The  history  of  Illinois  apportionment  sug- 
gests yet  another  reason  for  doubting  the 
efficacy  of  referendums.  In  Illinois  propo- 
sitions have  been  enacted  only  when  the 
large  metropolitan  newspapers  have  sup- 
ported them.  I  know  of  no  successful  ref- 
erendum In  which  there  was  not  virtually 
unanimous  support  for  the  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  Chicago  daily  newspapers.  A 
study  of  the  1954  campaign  for  the  Illinois 
reapportionment  amendment  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Government  and  Public 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  Illinois  sub- 
stantiates this  conclusion.  That  study  dis- 
closes that  the  unanimity  of  the  support  of 
the  metropolitan  dally  newspapers  was  a 
paramount  factor  In  the  passage  of  the 
amendment.  Thus,  It  Is  stated  In  that  report 
that: 

"Newspapers  throughout  the  State  gener- 
ally gave  the  amendment  campaign  complete 
news  coverage  during  this  period.  Most  news 
Items  dealt  with  local  events — forming  of 
citizens  committees,  endorsement  of  well- 
known  local  individuals,  and  speeches  before 
local  groups. 

"More  significant  than  news  articles  dur- 
ing this  period  were  editorials.    (Pp.  19-20.) 

"A  large  percentage  of  Illinois  papers  fav- 
ored the  amendment  editorially:  all  four 
Chicago  dailies;  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
(which  has  a  large  southern  Illinois  cir- 
culation); most  downstate  dailies;  and  many 
of  the  weeklies.  •  •  • 

"The  only  Blue  Ballot  press  supporter  In 
this  district  (Cairo) ,  the  Citizen  was  credited 
with  carrying  the  county  for  the  amend- 
ment."    (P.  29.) 

The  University  of  Illinois  study  of  the  1954 
reapportloiunent  campaign  discloses  further 
that  the  debates  which  attend  referendum 
elections  do  not  emph£islze  the  Issues  but 
rather  are  pitched  at  an  emotional  level. 
Quoting  the  director  of  the  citizen's  cam- 
paign committee,  the  study  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

"As  the  campaign  entered  the  closing  weeks 
before  the  November  election.  ICCR  tactics 
changed.  The  emphasis  on  explanation  of 
the  amendment  before  organized  groups 
changed  to  mass  publicity  methods,  caluc- 
lated  (Sic.)  to  reach  a  high  point  during  the 
6  weeks  before  the  election.  'Wltwer  and 
others  felt  that  (quoting  Wltwer). 

"  'Most  of  the  people  who  would  respond 
to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment had  been  reached  (and)  now  the  com- 
mittee had  to  hit  the  'impression  voter.'  " 
(p.  34.) 

The  opposition  to  the  amendment  utilized 
similar  appeals.  The  University  of  Illinois 
report  cited  the  following  ptissage  from  an 


editorial  contained  In  a  small  town  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Toledo  Democrat  (p.  41)  : 

"Let's  get  rid  of  Cook  County.  Let's  give 
it  to  Indiana,  Wisconsin  or  Texas.  One 
county  of  professional  politicians  has  no 
business  ruling  the  other  101  counties  In  the 
State." 

The  above  comments  do  not  suggest  a  dis- 
trust of  the  electorate.  It  Is  submitted  that 
in  a  statewide  campaign  which  involves  Is- 
sues or  concepts  rather  than  personalities  or 
candidates,  the  electorate  is  almost  wholly 
reliant  upon  the  news  media  and  the  product 
of  the  public  relations  experts.  Reasoned 
dialog  is  simply  Impossible  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  numbers.  The  situa- 
tion is  different  where  the  populace  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  a  candidate  for 
many  years  and  to  make  Judgments  based 
upon  such  personal  observations.  Accord- 
ingly, the  underlying  objection  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  referendum  requirement  will 
protect  the  majority  Is  that  referendums  be- 
come the  property  of  those  In  charge  of  the 
channels  of  conmiunlcatlons. 

Additional  impressive  testimony  on 
this  point  was  presented  by  the  respected 
Michigan  apportionment  expert  and  at- 
torney, Mr.  Theodore  Sachs,  in  discuss- 
ing the  1952  Michigan  frozen  districting 
formula  referendum  which  was  adopted 
after  what  Mr.  Sachs  describes  as  "a 
campaign  of  personal,  racial,  ethnic,  and 
political  abuse,  vilification,  and  deceit." 

As  one  who  stumped  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  my  party  in  1952,  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Sachs  goes  on  to  say  of  the  two 
campaigns : 

One  was  the  high  road  campaign,  and  that 
high  road,  unfortunately,  simply  Involved 
sloganizing — some  vague  kind  of  reference  to. 
If  It  is  good  enough  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, It  is  good  enough  for  us,  even  though, 
as  I  explained  earlier,  In  1952  was  freezing  of 
what  was  theretofore  arbitrary  and  improper. 

But  there  was  a  low  as  well.  And  that  was 
a  whispering  campaign,  and  the  whispering 
campaign  was,  do  not  allow  a  population 
basis  of  representation,  because  if  you  do 
that,  then  the  Negroes  In  the  big  cities  are 
going  to  take  over,  and  the  ethnic,  groups 
are  going  to  take  over,  and  certain  religious 
elements  are  going  to  take  over,  and  labor  is 
going  to  take  over.  And  I  assiu-e  the  Senator 
I  am  using  much  more  polite  terms  than 
were  used  In  the  course  of  that  debate. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  debate  that  was  In- 
volved In  a  referendum  campaign  which  Is 
supposed  to  provide  safeguards  against  im- 
proper representation. 

You  start  off  In  such  a  campaign  with  a 
stacked  deck  In  the  first  place.  You  start 
off  with  those  who  have  vested  Interests  be- 
cause of  malapportionment,  and  the  rural 
blocks  do  have  this  vested  Interest,  and  they 
vote  together.  And  then  you  get  the  big 
city  groups  who  are  split  in  their  voting.  If 
they  split  along  any  recognizable  lines,  they 
split  on  a  political  party  basis. 

And  so  the  forces  that  are  going  for  the 
vested  Interests  are  strong  right  from  the 
start.  And  the  chances  of  getting  off  on  a 
fair  basis,  an  opportunity  to  achieve  fair  rep- 
resentation in  the  second  house,  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  achieve. 

Finally,  after  you  experience  this  ruthless 
kind  of  campaign,  which  rarely  sticks  to  the 
issuefl,  whose  best  argument,  the  best  de- 
scription and  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
for  It  Is  that  frequently  it  Is  irregular — after 
you  go  through  this  kind  of  campaign,  what 
happens  then? 

You  get  to  the  submission  of  the  referen- 
dum question,  which  is  either  vague  or  eva- 
sive or  ambiguous.  If  it  is  not  stacked  one 
way  or  the  other. 


Is  this  the  kind  of  procedure  which  is  sup- 
posed to  assure  fair  representation  in  even 
the  second  house? 

Our  1963  plan  was  also  voter  adopted,  and 
this  time  It  was  not  alone,  but  slb  part  of  a 
complete  constitution.  And  here  again  we 
had  an  interesting  kind  of  campaign. 

The  campaign  to  adopt  that  constitution, 
which  was  led  by  our  present  Governor,  was 
pitched  outstate  on  the  theme  that  the 
apportionment  provisions  would  restrict  De- 
troit area  Influence,  and.  In  Detroit,  on  the 
approach  that  despite  the  apportionment 
provisions,  the  rest  of  the  document  was  too 
good  to  sacrifice.  Besides,  It  was  added,  the 
validity  of  the  apportioiunent  provisions 
"would  after  all  be  a  question  for  the 
courts." 

Wholesale  misrepresentation  abounded. 
When  the  constitution  finally  carried  by  a 
margin,  after  recount,  of  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent,  the  apportionment  provisions 
were  urged  by  their  proponents  to  the  courts 
as  a  significant  expression  of  the  popular 
will — and  no  longer  a  legal,  but  a  voter- 
preempted  question. 

These  experiences  In  Michigan  illustrate 
vividly  that  the  notion  that  the  referendum, 
even  on  a  periodic  basis,  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory protection  of  our  fundamental  rights 
is  a  snare  and  a  delxxsion.  Typically,  voter 
referendum  campaigns  on  initiative  proposi- 
tions have  been  marked  by  acrimonious,  de- 
ceitful, and  vicious  debate,  or  luiinformed 
politicking,  at  best. 

Prof.  Gordon  E.  Baker  has  carefully  studied 
the  California  experience,  which  is  not  dis- 
similar from  Michigan's.  He  reported 
similar  phenomena  and  quoted  one  observer 
as  reporting  the  1948  initiative  campaign  as 
an  "amazing  spectacle  of  a  people  approving 
their  own  disfranchisement." 

In  Michigan  in  1963,  perhaps  the  excuse 
could  have  been  given  for  the  voters  that  the 
proposal  was  so  incredibly  complicated  that 
it  defied  the  best  minds  to  understand  It, 
and  while  Its  proponents  privately  conceded 
that  Its  purpose  was  to  take  away  representa- 
tion from  urban  centers,  publicly  they  merely 
sloganized  that  it  was  mostly  a  population 
formula,  with  some  attention  being  given  to 
area. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  not  a  dozen  peo- 
ple in  the  State  have  any  comprehension  of 
what  the  real  implications  of  this  plan  were 
all  about. 

One  of  the  judges  considering  the  plan  had 
occasion  to  write  this  about  it — when  the 
argument  was  made  to  him,  after  all,  the 
people  have  spoken,  and  this  should  be  the 
end  of  It. 

He  said : 

"It  is  true  that  under  article  IV,  the  fine 
print  appears.  But  it  Is  unlikely  that  the 
average  reader,  even  if  he  read  the  address, 
or  the  proposed  constitution,  could  have  un- 
derstood, without  some  training  In  political 
science,  mathematics,  and  the  law,  and  with- 
out extensive  study,  the  '7  percent,'  'county 
lines,"  and  '75  to  125  percent'  provisions,  to 
say  nothing  about  'equal  proportions.'  It 
has  taken  the  members  of  this  court  some 
considerable  time  to  digest  the  meaning.  In 
applied  form,  of  these  provisions.  So  that 
to  say  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan solemnly  adopted  these  precise  provisions 
of  the  constitution  Is  an  indulgence  in 
rhetoric  only." 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  suggestions 
implicit  In  this  year's  proposals  that  so  long 
as  the  voters  have  ultimate  resort  to  the 
referendum,  that  there  Is  no  harm  In  one 
house  based  on  other  factors  than  popula- 
tion Is  plain  false,  if  begxilllng  to  some. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  of  our  national 
experience  demonstrates  that  the  con- 
tention that  the  Dirksen  amendment 
"would  permit  the  people  to  decide"  is  a 
sham.  It  is  a  carefully  constructed  but 
deceptive  appeal  to  say,  "What  is  wrong 


with  letting  the  people  decide?"  But 
there  is  no  real  truth  in  the  argument 
behind  that  expression  as  it  applies  to 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Referendums,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  would  not  give  any 
true  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  And  referendums  would 
not  even  be  permitted  on  the  initial  and 
key  decision;  namely,  ratification  of  the 
amendment.  Rotten  borough  legisla- 
tures would  do  this.  Referendums,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  inadequate.  There 
is  too  low  a  participation  of  the  voting 
age  population.  The  issue  is  subject  to 
propaganda  and  to  manipulation. 

Pehaps  I  have  presented  enough  for 
today.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  is  present  in  the  Chamber 
and  wishes  to  speak.  I  have  not  pre- 
sented a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
any  means.  There  are  many  other 
points  to  develop.  I  shall  try  to  return 
to  those  issues  on  another  day.  But  per- 
haps enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  great  danger  in  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  4)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  water 
quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  wa- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Blatnk,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  7997)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  and  oflftces, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
EviNS,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
GiAiMO.  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Min- 
SHALL,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia  had  been 
appointed  as  an  additional  manager  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5401)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
national  transportation  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


VIETNAM     IN     PERSPECTIVE— WHY 
WE  ARE  THERE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day President  Lyndon  Johnson  went  to 
the  American  people  to  describe  again 
the  critical  nature  of  the  crisis  in  south- 
east Asia  and  what  its  dimensions  re- 
quire of  us.  He  made  clear  two  funda- 
mental points  that  must*be  imderstood 
everywhere  and  by  everyone.  The  first  is 
that,  in  adversity  or  in  success,  we  do  not 
intend  to  abandon  Vietnam  to  the  ag- 
gressors— that  we  are  there  to  stay 
whatever  the  price  may  be;  and  second 
that  we  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  talk 
to  anyone  in  the  hopes  of  negotiating  a 
peaceful  settlement.  That  these  basic 
concepts  of  our  policy  in  that  troubled 
part  of  the  world  may  become  more 
costly,  more  risky,  and  more  troubled  he 
left  no  doubt.  But  it  was  a  candid  ap- 
praisal which  no  American  could  mis- 
read, nor  from  which  no  American 
would  dare  retreat.  President  Johnson 
made  it  abundantly  clear,  moreover,  that 
we  intend  to  prosecute  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam  within  the  context  of  stopping 
aggression  and  protecting  smaller  na- 
tions from  their  enemies  outside  with- 
out, on  our  part,  resorting  to  general 
war. 

The  response  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage has  been  heartwarming  and,  In  fact, 
very  strong.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  the  editorial  comment  appear- 
ing In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
applauding  the  President's  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  lead 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Daily 
News  entitled  "Everything  That  Is  Nec- 
essary." The  editorial  commends  the 
President  for  his  courage  and  the  forth- 
rightness  of  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  lead 
editorial  published  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  captioned  "No 
Surrender — No  Retreat." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
advertisement  published  by  Freedom 
House  entitled  "The  Silent  Center  Must 
Speak  Up."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  no  one  In 
his  right  mind  wants  war  or  looks  upon 
it  with  a  light  heart — least  of  all  the 
kind  of  dirty,  ugly,  brutal  tactics  which 
are  an  intrinsic  part  of  guerrilla  combat. 
Whether  it  be  as  bloody  and  cruel  as  the 
jungles  or  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam  com- 
mand or  a  nice  "clean"  little  crisis  like 
Berlin  or  Cuba  where  the  nerves  of  the 
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giants  on  the  r>olitical  chessboard  of 
power  politics  were  tested  by  air  power 
alone,  the  central  issue  remains  the 
same — that  of  the  willingness  of  those 
with  power  but  bent  upon  peace  to  use 
that  power  in  behalf  of  peace.  History 
has  thrust  us  into  this  role.  We  did  not 
seek  it.  We  do  not  want  it.  But  the 
tides  of  change  in  our  time  have  swept 
us  up  with  these  alternatives  and  these 
requirements.  We  have  no  choice  save 
one.  That  is  to  forfeit  both  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  opportunity  for  reshap- 
ing the  balance  of  power  of  the  new 
20th  century  world  to  governments  and 
philosophies  and  forces  hostile  to  the 
basic  principles  of  peace  and  human 
freedom. 

The  fact  of  American  military  and 
political  power  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  II  no  one  can  deny.  But  the  price 
of  that  power,  with  those  attendant  risks 
and  sacrifices,  would  be  avoided  or 
evaded  by  some  of  our  people  at  the 
present  time,  if  they  had  their  way. 
We — and  we  hope  they — are  learning, 
however,  that  the  price  of  peace  is  not 
a  cheap  one  and  that  peace  does  not  just 
"happen."  Both  World  Wars  I  and  II 
should  have  taught  that  peace  has  to  be 
waged  as  vigorously  as  we  wage  war. 
This  means  the  willingness  to  risk  the 
use  of  the  tools  of  war  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  peace. 

It  is  In  pursuit  of  this  harsh  fact  of 
international  life  that  the  United  States 
went  to  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  How 
we  got  there  and  why  we  must  stay  are 
better  viewed  and  understood  from  the 
perspective  of  what  has  preceded  our 
policy  there. 

For  a  few  brief  moments  then,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  recast  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  n  in  the  setting  of  stress  and 
pressure  and  threat  which  required  it 
and  to  spell  out  some  of  the  conditions 
which  shape  it.  For  it  can  be  seen  that, 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  cold  war 
years,  our  policy  in  Vietnam  is  but  an- 
other logical  and  necessaiT  commitment 
within  the  same  framework  of  national 
interest  and  international  responsibility 
as  were  Iran,  Greece,  Berlin,  Korea, 
and — in  one  sense — even  Cuba. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  United  States  has  followed  two 
general  lines  of  foreign  policy  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  this.  Indeed,  we  could  not 
avoid  it  for  we  faced  a  world  with  a  split 
personality. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  world  has  been 
made  one  by  the  discoveries  of  scientists 
and  the  inventions  of  technicians. 

The  old  barriers  of  space  and  time 
which  once  cut  off  nations  one  from  the 
other  had  been  wiped  out.  The  indus- 
trial revolution  and  the  agricultural  rev- 
olution and  the  power  revolution  and 
the  revolutions  in  communications  and 
transport  together  have  given  us  the 
means  to  conquer  the  environment  and 
to  raise  standards  of  living  to  levels  of 
decency  throughout  the  planet — to  lib- 
eralize and  to  humanize  life  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Plainly  the  way  to  deal  with  this  world 
of  new  opportunity — of  progress  and 
color  and  excitement — was  the  way  of 
International  cooperation. 


Our  Nation  rose  splendidly  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  world  of  opportunity.  We 
did  well  in  matching  scientific  invention 
with  social  invention.  We  invented  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  invented  the  point 
four  program.  We  launched  the  AID 
program  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  food  for  peace  and  atoms  for  peace 
and  the  Peace  Corps,  to  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

We  have  shared  our  resources  and  our 
technology  and  our  know-how.  We 
have  cooperated  with  all  who  would  co- 
operate with  us. 

And  we  have  organized  for  permanent 
cooperation  in  this  world  of  opportunity 
in  one  way  after  another.  We  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  every  useful  in- 
ternational organization  in  the  world. 
We  send  delegations  to  almost  every  in- 
ternational conference — and  there  are 
half  a  thousand  of  them  every  year.  We 
participate  in  cooperative  regional  or- 
ganizations wherever  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  do  so.  We  take  part  in  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Agency  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
man  Bank  and  have  offered  to  do  the 
same  in  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

We  have  lent  more  support  and  pro- 
vided more  leadership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions than  has  any  other  member.  And 
not  just  in  the  Security  Council.  Not 
just  in  the  General  Assembly.  As  the 
whole  family  of  United  Nations  agencies 
has  come  into  being  and  then  gone  into 
operation,  the  United  States  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  initiators,  the  con- 
tributors and  the  leading  supporters  of 
these  agencies  in  which  the  nations  share 
their  resources  and  talents  cooperatively 
to  help  make  good  the  opportunities 
opened  up  by  science  and  technology. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  examples. 
Taken  together  they  comprise  the  first 
line  of  our  postwar  foreign  policy.  We 
have  done  all  this  partly  out  of  com- 
passion and  partly  out  of  enlightened 
self-interest;  for  the  cooperative  path 
Is  the  path  to  peace  and  order,  to  prog- 
ress and  justice,  in  a  world  made  one  by 
science. 

But  alas,  Mr.  President,  these  actions — 
this  preferred  course  of  our  leaders  and 
our  people — could  not  be  the  whole  of 
our  foreign  policy.  For  there  was  an- 
other aspect  of  the  world  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  too — another  face  to  world  af- 
fairs. This  was  the  face  of  danger,  of 
threat,  of  force,  of  violence,  and  of  war. 

This  face  of  the  world  was  not  de- 
signed by  us;  it  was  designed  by  others. 
By  the  very  nature  of  our  society  we 
could  only  react  to  it.  But  to  defend  our 
society — and  oior  kind  of  society  else- 
where— and  the  very  hope  of  our  kind 
of  society  anywhere — we  were  obligated 
to  react  to  it.  And  we  did.  Taken  to- 
gether our  reactions  to  force  and  the 
threat  of  force  make  up  the  second  gen- 
eral line  of  our  postwar  foreign  policy. 

When  our  offer  to  turn  over  to  the 
United  Nations  full  control  of  the  dan- 
gerous aspects  of  atomic  energy  was  re- 
jected by  the  Soviet  Union — in  one  of  the 
most  tragic  decisions  in  history — we  had 
no  choice  but  to  build  up  an  arsenal  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

And  when  it  became  indisputably  evi- 
dent that  our  wartime  Russian  ally  was 
more  imperialist  than  the  czars,  we  or- 


ganized to  defend  ourselves  and  our 
friends — and  indeed  all  who  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  aggression  to  preserve 
their  national  independence. 

That  policy  was  laid  down  for  all  the 
world  to  see  in  this  very  Chamber  on 
March  12,  1947,  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  It  is  well  worthwhile  to  re- 
call here  today  the  key  passage  of  that 
historic  proposal  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Truman  doctrine.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  the  survival 
of  Greece  was  threatened  by  ^rrorists 
led  by  Communists — that  Greece  must 
have  our  assistance — that  there  ^as  no 
other  place  to  turn  except  the  United 
States — that  the  future  of  Turkey  as  an 
independent  state  likewise  was  threat- 
ened. And  then  the  President  enunci- 
ated the  policy  he  was  recommending  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  in  these 
words : 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  broad  Implications 
involved.  •  •  •  We  shall  not  realize  our  ob- 
jectives, however,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
help  free  peoples  to  maintain  their  free  in- 
stitutions and  their  national  integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to 
impose  upon  them  totalitarian  regimes.  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  Senators 
that  when  President  Truman  spoke  the 
Greek  Army  was  in  no  shape  to  put  up 
much  of  a  fight.  The  terrorists  con- 
trolled most  of  the  countryside  and  gov- 
ernment forces  had  retreated  to  a 
shrunken  area  around  the  capital.  Lines 
of  communications  were  broken. 
Refugees  from  burnt-out  villages  were 
shuffling  into  Athens.  Foreign  exchange 
was  exhausted.  Prices  were  out  of  con- 
trol. And  a  deep  sense  of  panic  infected 
the  people. 

That  doctrine,  laid  down  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  1947,  has  been  in  force  ever  since. 
It  was  tested  first  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Then  it  was  tested  in  Berlin.  Then  it 
was  tested  in  Korea. 

To  support  that  doctrine  has  cost  our 
Nation  dearly  in  time  and  effort — yes,  in 
treasure  and  in  lives.  But  it  worked. 
Not  since  Korea — 15  years  ago — has  any 
nation  marched  its  armies  across  another 
nation's  frontiers. 

The  Truman  doctrine  in  action  taught 
the  world  that  the  United  States  meant 
exactly  what  President  Harry  Truman 
said — that  we  were  in  fact  prepared  "to 
help  free  peoples  to  maintain  their  free 
Institutions  and  their  national  integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek 
to  Impose  upon  them  totalitarian 
regimes." 

Moreover,  it  taught  the  former 
masters  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  armed 
aggression  simply  does  not  work  because 
it  will  not  be  allowed  to  work.  That  was 
an  Important — perhaps  essential — lesson 
in  the  search  for  world  peace. 

But  unfortunately  mainland  China  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  men  who  believe — 
as  Mao  Tse-tung  has  said  again  and 
again — that  "all  political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  And  his 
disciples  have  turned  to  a  new  form  of 
aggression  which  they  offer  to  the  world 
behind  a  false  face  called  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation." 

These  are,  of  course,  neither  liberating 
nor  national.  They  are  aggressions  un- 
disguised by  the  fact  that  they  begin 
without  bugles  or  banners,  that  their 
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agents  may  dress  not  in  uniforms  but 
in  the  work  clothes  of  peasants,  that 
they  strike  not  at  dawn  but  after  sunset, 
that  their  tactics  are  not  those  of  con- 
ventional armed  forces  but  of  noncon- 
ventional  guerrilla  bands. 

Mr.  President,  the  organization,  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  murderers  and 
marauders,  the  clandestine  infiltration 
of  such  bands  across  international 
frontiers,  the  arts  of  guerrilla  warfare 
practiced  in  the  name  of  "national  lib- 
eration"— ^this  is  merely  the  most  modern 
form  of  aggression,  of  conquest,  and  of 
empire. 

And  the  greatest  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  today  lies  in  this  insidious 
doctrine  of  wars  of  national  liberation, 
this  clandestine  form  of  international 
aggression  which  is  facing  its  climatic 
test  in  Vietnam  today. 

If  it  succeeds  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be 
taken  as  proof  that  It  can  succeed 
elsewhere. 

If  it  succeeds  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be 
taken  as  hard  evidence  that  militant 
violence  is  a  better  way  to  promote  com- 
munism than  competitive  coexistence. 
But  if  it  fails  in  Vietnam,  the  policy 
of  promoting  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" will  be  dealt  a  body-blow  every- 
where. So  let  us  be  very,  very  clear 
what  may  be  well  at  stake  here  and 
now. 

The  world  is  still  dangerously  over- 
stocked with  atomic  weapons  and  the 
threat  of  spreading  atomic  power  has 
by  no  means  receded.  Yet  it  is  my  view 
that  when  the  great  atomic  powers  stood 
on  the  edge  of  that  awful  abyss  in  the 
Caribbean  in  the  autiunn  of  1962,  a 
tacit  agreement  against  nuclear  war 
took  silent  hold  in  the  capitals  of  the 
nuclear  powers.  We  have  reason  to 
hope  that  nuclear  weapons,  by  their  very 
desti-uctiveness,  have  outlawed  their  use. 
And  when  old-fashioned  aggression 
with  conventional  arms  was  at  last 
stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  along  the  38th 
parallel  in  Korea,  one  and  all  could  see 
that  there  was  no  mileage  left  in  that 
kind  of  attack  against  a  neighboring 
state. 

Now  clandestine  aggression  is  on  trial 
in  Vietnam.  If  that,  too,  can  be  shown  to 
be  futile,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
day  of  the  aggressor  will  be  over  for  all 
time?  I  would  not  expect  the  sudden  re- 
form of  Mao  Tse-tung  or  Fidel  Castro 
and  some  of  their  followers.  But  the  evi- 
dence would  be  in.  Armed  aggression — 
nuclear,  conventional  or  guerrilla — does 
not  belong  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained — 
nothing  in  it  for  anybody. 

So  Vietnam  could  well  be  the  last 
chapter  in  the  long,  long  story  of  mili- 
tary conquest.  The  stakes  could  be  just 
that  high. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  is  halfway  around  the 
world  is  no  better  reason  for  not  stand- 
ing against  aggression  there  today  than 
it  was  in  Korea  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

The  fact  that  aggression  in  Vietnam  is 
dressed  up  in  the  false  doctrine  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  does  not  make  the 
Truman  doctrine  any  less  relevant  than 
it  was  in  1947. 


We  stand  in  Vietnam  now  for  the 
same  reason  we  stood  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  That  reason  is  right.  It  is  just. 
It  is  moral.  And  if  we  have  the  endur- 
ance— which  I  know  we  have — it  will  turn 
out  as  it  has  turned  out  in  the  past — 
successfully. 

And  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  or  by  statements  mtide 
in  other  capitals  for  domestic  political 
purposes,  or  by  vminformed  pleas  from 
people  who  are  genuinely  frightened,  that 
we  stand  exposed  and  isolated  in  Viet- 
nam. For  we  are  not  alone  in  that  far 
land. 

Outside  of  Communist  China  and  North 

Vietnam,  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  this 

world  which  in  truth  wants  the  United 

States  to  withdraw  its  support  of  the 

Republic  of  Vietnam.    Outside  of  those 

places,    there    is   hardly    a    responsible 

leader  who  does  not  privately  hope  that 

aggression  will  be  stopped  in  Vietnam. 

And  more  than  30  nations,  in  one  way 

or  another,  are  providing  some  kind  of 

help  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  its 

hour    of    agony.    Some   have   provided 

money  and  relief  and  school  supplies; 

some  are  training  young  Vietnamese  in 

their  own  countries;  some  are  offering 

technical   assistance  in   such  fields  as 

agriculture,  forestry,  dairy  practices,  and 

engineering.    Others  have  sent  nurses 

and   medical   and   surgical   teams   and 

mobile  military  hospitals.    Several  have 

sent     psychological     warfare     experts. 

Military   units  are  on  the  scene  from 

Australia,    New    Zealand,    Korea,    and 

Thailand  in  addition  to  U.S.  forces  from 

the  United  States. 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  hostile  or 
irresponsible  critics,  the  world  knows 
well  what  we  want  and  do  not  want  in 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  said  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  by  President  Kennedy 
and  by  President  Johnson  in  turn.  It  has 
been  said  by  others,  including  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson.  More  than  a  year  ago, 
on  May  21,  1964,  Mr.  Stevenson  told  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations: 
The  United  States  has  no,  repeat,  no,  na- 
tional military  objective  anywhere  In  south- 
east Asia.  U.S.  policy  for  southeast  Asia  is 
very  simple.  It  is  the  restoration  of  peace 
so  that  the  peoples  of  that  area  can  go  about 
their  own  independent  business  in  whatever 
associations  they  may  freely  choose  for  them- 
selves withoxit  interference  from  the  outside. 

Later  in  the  same  address,  Governor 
Stevenson  stated — as  others  had  before 
and  have  since — what  is  needed  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam: 

There  is  a  very  easy  way  to  restore  order 
in  southeast  Asia.  There  is  a  very  simple, 
safe  way  to  bring  about  the  end  of  U.S.  mil- 
itary aid  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Let  all  states  in  that  area  make  and  abide 
by  the  simple  decision  to  leave  their  neigh- 
bors alone. 

When  their  neighbors  decide  to  leave  them 
alone — as  they  must — there  will  be  no  fight- 
ing in  southeast  Asia.  •  *  •  Any  time  that 
decision  can  be  put  In  enforceable  terms, 
my  Government  will  be  only  too  happy  to 
put  down  the  burden  that  we  have  been 
sharing  with  those  determined  to  preserve 
their  independence.  Until  such  assurances 
are  forthcoming,  we  shall  stand  for  the  In- 
dependence of  free  peoples  In  southeast  Asia 
as  we  have  elsewhere. 

So  we  are  not  yet  finished  with  the 
task  faced  up  to  by  Harry  Truman  in 


1947.  We  are  still  obliged  to  pursue  that 
second  general  line  of  foreign  policy 
which  is  helping  others  to  stand  against 
those  who  would  impose  totalitarian  re- 
gimes upon  them  from  across  their  bor- 
ders. This  has  been  a  heavy  burden  and 
at  times  a  lonely  and  thankless  task. 

Yet  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  tliis 
world  would  look  like  today  if  the  United 
States  had  not  stood  firm  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  in  Berlin  and  Korea,  as  we  are 
standing  firm  in  Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  hard 
these  past  two  decades  to  make  the 
point  that  armed  aggression  no  longer 
pays.  When  that  point  is  made  once 
again  in  Vietnam,  it  should  be  made 
once  and  for  all. 

And  until  it  is — imtil  the  aggressor  re- 
gains enough  of  his  senses  to  leave  the 
battlefield  for  the  conference  table — I 
shall  support  without  reservation  every 
effort  that  is  needed  to  finish  the  job  for 
good. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  29,  1965] 
The  Vietnam  Pouct 
In  typically  Johnsonian  fashion,  the  Presi- 
dent supplemented  bis  announcement  of 
intensified  American  participation  in  the 
Vietnamese  war  with  an  escalation  of  his 
peace  efforts.  Draft  calls  are  to  be  doubled 
in  the  months  ahead,  and  there  will  be  a 
rapid  buildup  of  American  fighting  men  In 
the  besieged  southeast  Asian  country.  But 
the  aim  of  protecting  freedom  £ind  Independ- 
ence from  Communist  aggression  without 
resort  to  general  war  remains  the  same. 

The  President  made  another  graceful  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Nations  to  exert  whatever 
infiuence  it  can  to  halt  the  aggression  In 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  dis- 
cuss Hanoi's  proposals  along  with  our  own 
and  those  of  any  other  Interested  nation  that 
may  care  to  sit  down  at  a  conference  table. 
His  sincere  desire  to  substitute  the  confer- 
ence table  for  the  battlefield  took  away  any 
suggestion  of  belligerence  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  read  into  the  announcement 
of  expanding  military  operations. 

The  gist  of  what  the  President  had  to 
say  is  that  the  United  States  places  such  a 
high  value  on  peace  that  it  is  willing  to  fight 
for  It.  The  spread  of  Asian  communism  by 
terror  and  slaughter  is  the  antithesis  of  both 
peace  and  freedom.  The  United  States  has 
attempted  to  provide  a  shield  against  this 
menace.  It  is  now  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate that  this  shield  is  not  an  illusion. 

We  do  not  see  how  President  Johnson 
could  have  explained  the  necessity  of  the 
U.S.  course  In  Vietnam  more  effectively  than 
he  did: 

"If  we  are  driven  from  the  fields  In  Viet- 
nam, then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have 
the  same  confidence  in  ovir  promise  of  pro- 
tection. In  each  land  the  forces  of  Inde- 
pendence would  be  weakened.  An  Asia  so 
threatened  by  Communist  domination  would 
impril  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Itself. 

"We  Just  cannot  now  dishonor  our  word 
or  abandon  our  commitment  or  leave  those 
who  believed  xis  and  who  trusted  us  to  the 
terror  and  repression  and  murder  that  would 
follow.  This,  then,  my  fellow  Americans,  is 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam." 

The  President's  reference  to  "Asian  com- 
munism" doubtless  holds  special  significance. 
His  exclusion  of  the  Russians  from  his  com- 
ments was  an  indirect  appeal  for  Moscow's 
understanding  of  why  we  must  do  what  we 
are  doing.  The  Soviet  Union  shares  at  least 
some  of  the  alarm  In  the  West  over  the  openly 
belligerent  and  recklessly  aggressive  course 
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of  Communist  China  and  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. President  Johnson  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing to  Moscow  that  the  United  States  Is  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  avoid  a  general 
war  and  that  the  two  major  nuclear  powers 
have  a  common  Interest  In  not  allowing  this 
Asian  Communist  brushflre  to  get  out  of  hand 
for  want  of  a  rational  confrontation  at  a 
conference  table. 

Within  the  United  States,  we  surmise  that 
the  response  to  the  President's  speech  will  be 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  Despite  the  In- 
nate hatred  of  war,  most  of  the  people  are 
aware  of  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In.  They 
appear  to  be  reconciled  to  a  hard  struggle 
In  a  faraway  land  because  of  the  close  re- 
lation It  has  to  the  preservation  of  our  own 
freedom.  Many  of  those  who  are  committed 
to  the  general  policy,  however,  retain  some 
concern  over  the  way  It  is  being  carried  out. 

One  would  hope  that  much  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  White  House  conferences  of  the 
last  week  has  been  given  to  effective  employ- 
ment of  the  additional  manpower  and  equip- 
ment that  are  flowing  to  Vietnam.  It  Is  not 
enough  merely  to  build  up  larger  forces  and 
the  volume  of  supplies.  With  the  extension 
of  military  might  In  Vietnam,  there  will  be 
increasing  need  for  wise  decisions  and  sound 
strategy  This  perceptive  statement  on  the 
Dart  of  the  President  also  greatly  strengthens 
confidence  that  he  will  be  as  firm  In  pushing 
for  a  rational  settlement  as  he  has  been  In 
trying  to  teach  the  Communists  that  peace 
cannot  be  bought  with  terror  and  aggression. 

ExHisrr  2 
tProm  the  Washington  Daily  News.  July  29. 
'  1965] 

Everything  That  Is  Necessary 

At  his  televised  press  conference  yester- 
day President  Johnson  was  about  as  clear 
as  anyone  could  be  about  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam  and  what  we  propose  to  do  about  It. 

We  are  there.  In  short,  because  we  have  to 
be  Our  national  security  Is  at  stake.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  In  oiu-  frustrating 
and  costly  experience  with  communism  In 
the  last  20  years.  It  Is  that  nonreslstance  Is 
the  quickest  way  to  our  own  downfall. 

And  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  Com- 
munist terrorism  and  aggression  In  Vietnam 
is  everything  that  Is  necessary.  This  may 
be  a  lot.  To  start,  the  President  Is  doubling 
the  draft  and  Immediately  adding  50,000 
troops  to  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  choices  forced  upon  us. 

Every  retreat  from  Communist  attack  has 
resulted  in  defeat.  In  more  peoples  losing 
their  freedom.  Every  evidence  of  weakness 
merely  has  served  to  egg  on  the  Communists. 

The  President  spoke  of  commitments  of 
three  Presidents  to  defend  Vietnam.  But 
even  more  essential  is  our  national  Inter- 
est— for  if  we  should  quit  Vietnam  we  re- 
treat a  long  step  toward  subjugation  of  our 
own  freedoms  to  Communist  domination. 

All  that  we  have  built  In  this  country,  and 
all  that  we  hope  to  build,  would  be  Jeopard- 
ized. We  are  fighting,  even  though  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  for  our  own  security. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  asked  the  com- 
mander In  Vietnam  what  he  needs  to  meet 
the  situation,  and  that  these  needs  will  be 
met. 

The  only  question  here  is  whether  enough 
is  to  be  done  now. 

For  many  months  we  have  hoped  the  drag- 
ging war  In  Vietnam  would  lead  to  a  negotia- 
tion table.     That  hope  has  been  grounded. 

There  are  risks  In  whatever  we  do.  But 
the  risks  If  we  do  not  stop  the  Vletcong  are 
far  greater,  In  terms  of  our  own  safety,  than 
the  risks  In  using  oxxr  power  (all  of  It.  If 
necessary)  to  force  a  decision  In  South 
Vietnam. 

It  Is.  as  the  President  said,  agonizing.  But 
that's  the  way  it  Is.  We  didn't  make  the 
situation.     But  it  Is  up  to  vts,  primarily,  to 


settle   it.   as   completely  and   as   rapidly   as 
possible. 

It  Is  war,  and  let  every  American  see  it  as 
such. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  July  29, 1965] 

No  Surrender — No  Retreat 

The  President's  report  to  the  Nation  on 
Vietnam  was  perhaps  his  best  performance 
since  taking  ofBce. 

He  was  CiU-eful  to  explain — again — why  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam.  It  bolls  down  to 
this:  First  we  have  made  a  commitment 
there  which  we  will  not  dishonor.  Sec- 
ond, to  let  Vietnam  go  would  merely  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  aggressors.  If  we  do  not 
see  this  fight  through,  we  will  surely  have  to 
fight  later  under  even  less  favorable  condi- 
tions at  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Johnson  also — again — held  forth  the 
olive  branch.  He  said  he  would  welcome 
any  effective  Intervention  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  repeated  his  readiness  to  go  to 
the  conference  table  at  any  time.  Oui  goal, 
he  stressed.  Is  a  free  election.  Internationally 
supervised.  "In  the  south,  or  throughout  all 
Vietnam."  In  short,  our  record  In  this  re- 
spect is  as  clear  as  clear  can  be — for  any- 
one who  wants  to  read  It. 

Some  disappointment  has  been  expressed 
because  the  military  buildup  announced  by 
Mr.  Johnson  stopped  short  of  what.  In  one 
view.  Is  needed.  An  additional  50,000  Amer- 
ican troops  will  be  sent  Immediately  to  South 
Vietnam.  But  the  buildup  will  not  stop 
at  that  level.  "Additional  forces  will  be 
needed  later,"  the  President  said,  "and  they 
will  be  sent."  He  Is  not  now  calling  up  the 
Reserves,  although  the  implication  Is  plain 
that  this,  too,  will  be  done  If  and  when 
needed.  The  monthly  draft  call  Is  to  be 
raised  at  once  from  15,000  to  35,000 — presum- 
ably in  preparation  for  the  time  when  more 
units  will  be  shipped  to  the  battle  scene. 
Taken  together,  these  measures  are  a  sig- 
nificant enlargement  of  the  effort  that  we 
are  making  and  will  make. 

Everything  will  depend  upon  the  reaction 
of  the  other  side.  The  President  sought  to 
allay  apprehensions  by  saying  that  "nothing 
we  have  In  mind  should  arouse  any  distrust 
or  provoke  any  violence"  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  only  immediate  response  has  been 
a  Moscow  radio  broadcast,  in  French,  which 
was  monitored  In  London.  It  said  that  the 
United  States  Is  taking  a  "colossal  risk"  in 
boosting  Its  strength  in  Vietnam. 

The  President,  however,  had  already  given 
the  appropriate  answer:  "We  do  not  want  an 
expanding  struggle  with  consequences  no  one 
can  foresee.  Nor  will  we  bluster  or  bully  or 
flaunt  our  power.  But  we  will  not  surrender. 
And  we  will  not  retreat." 

Well  said. 


ExHiBrr  4 
The  Silent  Center  Mttst  Speak  Up 

"I  hope  that  others  who  feel  as  you  do 
may  be  willing  to  Join  In  this  expression." — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  (From  President  John- 
son's letter  to  Freedom  House.) 

The  defense  of  our  Government's  efforts 
In  South  Vietnam  should  not  be  left  solely 
to  the  President  or  to  officials  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  critics  of  the  President  have 
had  the  field  to  themselves.  This  monolog 
is  a  disservice  to  the  American  people.  The 
great  majority  of  oiur  people  have  been 
silent  too  long;  their  voices  must  now  be 
heard. 

The  distorted  plctxire  of  American  public 
opinion  given  by  the  critics  has  undoubtedly 
affected  the  decisions  of  the  Communist 
rulers  in  Hanoi  and  Pelping.  Few  of  these 
rulers  have  ever  visited  Western  countries; 
they  do  not  realize  that  the  strength  of  the 
small  ad  hoc  groups  calling  for  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam   Is  grossly  exag- 


gerated. This  misunderstanding  has  Im- 
peded the  administration's  effort  to  achieve 
a  durable  peace.  The  notion  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  gravely  divided  against  their 
leaders  has  helped  to  create  the  Illusion  that 
in  the  end  the  United  States  would  capitu- 
late to  the  aggressor. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  recent  full-page 
advertisement,  signed  by  several  hundred 
"artists"  and  seeking  to  persuade  the  country 
to  abandon  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam, 
Included  the  names  of  avowed  Conunu- 
nlsts — men  whose  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  Communist  Worker  and  whose  books  are 
official  Communist  publications.  But  more 
noteworthy  is  the  long  list  of  those  others 
who  are  not  Communists  and  have  neverthe- 
less added  their  signatures;  believing  they 
are  striking  a  blow  for  peace,  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  become  parties  to  an 
Insidious  propaganda  campaign. 

One  of  the  many  things  the  advertisement 
forgot  to  mention  is  that  both  Pelping  and 
Moscow  have  rejected  all  appeals  for  nego- 
tiations by  our  President,  by  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  U  Thant,  by  the  mediation 
committee  of  the  17  nonallned  Afro-Asian 
nations,  and  others. 

We  believe  most  Americans  know  that  if 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam — disguised 
as  a  war  of  liberation — is  not  successfully 
resisted,  more  aggression  and  perhaps  even 
larger  scale  war  will  follow.  That  Is  the 
lesson  of  Ethiopia.  That  Is  the  lesson  of 
Munich. 

We  believe  that  at  this  moment  of  peril 
and  challenge  the  American  people  would 
like  to  see  their  real  views  proclaimed  in  a 
forthright  declaration  of  national  unity. 
This  Is  why  Freedom  House  offers  the  fol- 
lowing credo  of  support  for  our  national 
purpose  In  Vietnam: 

1.  Our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  under 
present  circumstances  cannot  be  sustained 
on  moral  grounds.  Such  a  decision  would  be 
morally  Indefensible.  Having  freely  accepted 
responsibility  as  a  world  power  and  a  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  the  United  States  would  dis- 
honor that  role  by  defaulting  on  Its  promises 
and  conunitments.  Such  default  would  not 
only  abandon  men,  women,  and  children  to 
cruel  reprisals.  It  would  seriously  undermine 
the  credibility  of  our  commitments  to  other 
nations. 

2.  The  decision  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion— whether  In  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  the 
Congo — is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

3.  We  welcome  the  recognition  of  a  com- 
mon Interest  which  has  prompted  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Korea  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  present  struggle.  We  hope 
other  allies  will  Join  in  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  areas  threatened  by  Conununist 
"wars  of  national  liberation." 

4.  The  United  States  is  not  embarked  on 
a  military  crusade  against  Communist  na- 
tions. Our  record  In  dealing  with  the  Iron 
Curtain  nations  of  Europe  and  living  peace- 
ably with  their  Communist-controlled  socle- 
ties  Is  our  credential. 

5.  It  is  equally  Important  to  recognize  that 
our  military  effort  Is  only  part  of  the  sub- 
stantial U.S.  program  to  enlarge  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  future  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

6.  We  regret  the  world  Is  still  racked  by 
force  rather  than  run  by  reason.  But  we 
also  see  no  hope  for  reason  until  the  force  of 
lawlessness  Is  checked.  Our  troops  and  arms 
are  not  mere  engines  of  destruction;  they 
are  Instnoments  of  prevention.  We  mean  to 
use  them  as  Judiciously  as  possible.  But  we 
do  mean  to  use  them  effectively. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  we  confront 
today,  either  in  the  challenge  from  the  ag- 
gressor or  in  the  timid  voices  that  would 
yield.  Nor  Is  there  any  blinking  the  fact 
that  the  necessary  responses  are  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.    The  very  nature  of  the  great 


challenges  we  as  a  nation  must  face  requires 
not  only  wise  decisions  but  prompt  and  ef- 
fective action.  We  believe  the  present  policy 
of  the  United  States  meets  these  tests  and 
deserves  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
American  people. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1771.  An  act  to  establish  a  5-day 
workweek  for  postmasters,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6622.  An  act  to  exempt  the  postal  field 
service  from  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1952;  and 

H.R.  6675.  An  act  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
medical  benefits  program  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system,  to  Improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NATIONAL        AMERICAN        LEGION 

BASEBALL      WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6, 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  at  this  time  to  question  a 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  September 
15,  1964,  during  the  last  days  of  the  88th 
Congress,  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  reapportion- 
ment. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  last  few 
hectic  moments  of  discussion  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  so-called  Javits-Humphrey- 
McCarthy  modified  amendment  on  re- 
apportionment during  that  session,  the 
implications  contained  in  the  short 
.speech  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
were  not  fully  grasped  nor  understood. 

I  believe  that  It  is  highly  imperative 
that  the  statement  be  challenged  in  order 
to  have  the  record  set  straight.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  light  of  the  new  move 
to  push  through  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  of  Illinois,  an 
amendment  designed  to  continue  mal- 
apportionment in  our  various  State 
legislatures. 

If  Senators  recall,  my  colleague  stated 
that  "the  logical  extension  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  or 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  requiring  re- 
apportionment of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the 
basis  of  population  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bition that  no  State  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate  under  article  V." 

Drawing  upon  rather  questionable 
logic  and  upon  even  more  questionable 
constitutional    interpretation,    my   col- 


league was  led  to  remark  that  ultimately 
small  States  such  as  Hawaii  would  be 
deprived  of  representation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  By  the  Senator's  own  logic  and 
interpretation,  the  list  could  conceivably 
have  included  some  score  or  more  of  the 
other  smaller  States  of  the  Union. 

I  most  respectfully  feel  that  the  state- 
ment by  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  a  rather  misleading  one. 

First,  even  a  superficial  reading  of  the 
reapportionment  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  would  show  that  it 
specifically  excluded  the  theory  of  rep- 
resentation underlying  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  principle  of  one-man,  one- 
vote  as  applied  to  State  legislatures. 
There  is  no  question  in  the  Court's  mind 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  always  have  two  Senators  repre- 
senting each  State  of  the  Union,  regard- 
less of  size  or  population.  The  point 
made  by  the  Court  is  that  this  Federal 
form  of  representation  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  State  legislatures  which  often 
over-represent  rural  areas  and  xmder- 
represent  metropolitan  areas. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
containing  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii's  population,  is  very 
much  underrepresented  in  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature.  The  decision  would, 
in  effect,  redress  that  imbalance. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  June  15,  1964,  stated: 
Much  has  been  written  since  our  decision 
in  Baker  v.  Carr  about  the  applicability  of 
the  so-called  Federal  analogy  to  State  legisla- 
tive apportionment  arrangements.  After 
considering  the  matter,  the  Court  below 
concluded  that  no  conceivable  analogy  could 
be  drawm  between  the  Federal  scheme  and 
the  apportionment  of  seats  In  the  Alabama 
Legislature  under  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  agree  with  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  find  the  Federal  analogy 
inapposite  and  irrelevant  to  State  legislative 
districting  schemes.  Attempted  reliance  on 
the  Federal  analogy  appears  often  to  be  little 
more  than  an  after-the-fact  rationalization 
offered  In  defense  of  maladjusted  State  ap- 
portionment arrangements.  And  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  clearly  had  no  intention  of 
establishing  a  pattern  or  model  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  seats  in  State  leglslatxires 
when  the  system  of  representation  In  the 
Federal  Congress  was  adopted.  •  •  •  The 
system  of  representation  in  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Federal  Congress  is  one  ingrained  in 
our  Constitution,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  Is  one  conceived  out  of  compromise 
and  concession  Indispensable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Federal  Republic.  Arising 
from  unique  historical  circumstances,  It  Is 
based  on  the  consideration  that  in  estab- 
lishing our  type  of  federalism  a  group  of 
formerly  independent  States  bound  them- 
selves together  \mder  one  National  Govern- 
ment. 

That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said. 
How  can  we  possibly  infer  from  this  that 
the  Court  may  ultimately  require  re- 
apportionment of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the 
basis  of  population? 

Second,  anyone  who  has  read  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  any  attempt  to 
modify  or  amend  the  manner  of  repre- 
sentation, including  that  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, must  first  be  proposed  as  a  formal 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Any 
student  of  government  well  knows  that 
any  such  proposal  must  be  made  and 


approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  or  by  two-thirds  of  all 
State  legislatures,  which,  by  then,  would 
be  reapportioned,  and  the  amendment 
itself  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  State 
legislatures  or  State  constitutional  con- 
ventions. Can  any  responsible  person, 
therefore,  seriously  say  that  the  ultimate 
and  logical  extension  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  would  be  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  requiring  reap- 
portionment of  the  U.S.  Senate? 

I  hardly  think  so. 

In  addition,  how  can  this  possibly  be 
done  in  the  light  of  article  V,  quoted  by 
the  Senator  himself;  namely: 

No  state  without  Its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  students  of  the  Constitution 
refer  to  this  as  the  "unamendable  clause" 
precisely  because  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  it  can  ever  be  amended. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  are  far  too 
knowledgeable,  and  the  knowledgeable 
far  too  many,  to  accept  any  such  mis- 
leading and  misinformed  statements. 

I  also  think  that  the  people  of  all  our 
States  know  that  statements  such  as 
these,  however  sincerely  they  may  be 
made,  have  the  practicable  and  undesir- 
able effect  of  xuidermining  both  the  con- 
cept of  separation  of  powers  and  the 
Constitution  itself. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Burns, 
who  has  stated : 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  Justify 
geographic  representation  on  the  basis  of 
paralleling  the  national  legislative  plan  with 
that  existing  In  some  States  under  so-called 
little  Federal  systems.  However,  the  two 
U.S.  Senators  from  each  State  are  not  geo- 
graphic representatives.  I  say  allegedly  be- 
cause in  fact  the  geographic  representation 
is  only  a  cover  for  a  scheme  to  give  a  mi- 
nority a  stronger  vote — In  most  instances  a 
veto  power,  which  it  should  not  rightfully 
possess. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
designed  by  our  Founding  Fathers  con- 
sciously to  give  equal  and  perpetual  rep- 
resentation to  sovereign  States  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  national  interest.  Up- 
per houses  of  State  legislatures  do  not 
represent  such  sovereign  entities.  They 
represent  county  level  governments 
which  are  not  in  the  same  category. 

As  Roscoe  Drummond  reported  in  simi- 
lar vein  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
23,1965: 

It  Is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral system  Is  applicable  to  the  States,  that 
Just  as  the  States,  regardless  of  size,  are 
equally  represented  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  so 
should  counties  regardless  of  size  be  equally 
represented  in  State  senates.  Plausible,  but 
one  answer  is  that,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  composed  of  sovereign  States,  the 
States  are  not  composed  of  sovereign 
counties. 

Speaking  generally  on  the  topic  of 
malapportionment,  the  Governor  of  my 
State  remarked : 

Heretofore  many  State  legislatures  have 
been  grossly  malapportloned  in  favor  of 
sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  As  a  result, 
the  concern  for  and  response  of  State  legis- 
latures to  problems  of  modern  civilization, 
many  of  them  stemming  from  urbanization. 
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have  often  been  Inadequate.  Consequently, 
tbe  Federal  Government  has  had  to  assume 
more  and  more  responsibility.  If  a  person  is 
sincerely  Interested  in  States'  rights,  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  advocate  continu- 
ing a  system  of  apportionment  that  has  in 
the  p£ist  contributed  to  a  forfeiture  of  States' 
rights  and  duties  by  default,  at  least  not 
without  giving  reapportionment  a  trial. 

Governor  Burns  believes  that — 

Now  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  law  of  the  land  is  that  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  apportioned  substantially  on  a 
population  basis,  I  believe  that  we  should 
abide  by  the  law  and  give  a  fair  trial  to  Gov- 
ernment by  reapportioned  legislatures.  I 
feel  that,  by  and  large,  reapportionment  will 
Inject  new  vigor  into  State  government  and 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  Governor  went  on  to  say : 

The  interjection  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  issue  at  this  time  when  the 
States  are,  or  should  be,  attempting  to  heed 
the  mandate  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  is  regrettable.  It 
diverts  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple from  reapportionment,  and  only  serves 
to  becloud  the  Issue  of  reapportionment  and 
tends  to  delay  reapportionment  and  perpetu- 
ate malapportionment.  If  legislatures  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  equality  of  popula- 
tion prove  to  be  undesirable  or  unworkable 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  trial,  there  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  consider  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  legislature  so  apportioned  will 
be  undesirable  or  unworkable. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
stated  on  June  2,  1965,  the  gist  of  the 
problem  is  fairly  simple.  We  must  pro- 
tect the  Inalienable  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  have  an  equal  and  meaningful 
vote.  Otherwise,  all  our  efforts  to  con- 
fer civil  rights  equally  to  everyone,  all 
our  labors  to  protect  the  right  to  register 
and  cast  a  vote,  would  be  significantly 
diluted,  if  not  actually  contradicted, 
were  we  not  to  vigorously  support  judici- 
ous reapportionment  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  one  man,  one  vote,  and  not  one- 
man,  one-thousand  vote,  as  can  be  had 
under  certain  malapportioned  State  leg- 
islatures. I  concur  with  the  senior 
Senator  of  Illinois  when  he  says: 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  claim 
to  support  the  right  to  vote  but  who  would 
pass  the  rotten  borough  amendments  which 
will  drastically  reduce  the  meanlngfulness  of 
a  person's  vote. 

Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  was  never 
more  openly  apparent  than  in  the  in- 
consistency of  positions  taken  by  those 
who  would  strongly  support  voting  rights 
so  long  as  this  did  not  include  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

These  questions  are  being  asked  in  my 
State  as  witness  an  editorial  from  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  of  June  28,  1965.  It 
is  asked : 

What  is  to  prevent.  •  •  •  Southern 
States  from  using  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  freeze  out  the  growing  Negro 
electorate?  The  liberals  argue  the  proposal 
flies  In  the  face  of  the  voting  rights  bill. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  those  who 
so  courageously  passed  the  voter  regis- 
tration bill  in  this  Senate,  to  ponder  and 
weigh  the  significance  of  their  position 
on  the  constitutional  amendment  now 
being  proposed. 

Consistency  per  se  may  never  be  a 
mark  of  valor  or  a  criterion  of  intel- 


lectual honesty.  But  consistency  in  this 
particular  question  may  indicate  how 
much  and  how  deeply  we  feel  about  equal 
rights  for  all. 

Finally,  may  I  quote  from  the  20th 
Century  Fund  Report: 

The  United  States  was  created  by  13  sov- 
ereign States,  and  the  Constitution  embodies 
a  theory  of  federalism  which  divides  sover- 
eign pxjwer  between  the  Nation  and  the 
States.  A  key  device  for  protecting  their 
residual  sovereignty  was  the  equal  State 
voice  in  the  Senate.  Thus  the  Senate  was  a 
condition  of  union  among  a  group  of  States 
which  the  Federal  Government  created  by 
that  union  has  no  power  to  destroy.  Coun- 
ties, by  contrast,  were  never  independent  or 
sovereign.  They  did  not  create  the  States  but 
were  created  by  them.  They  are  wholly 
creatures  of  the  States  and  may  at  any  time 
be  merged,  divided  or  abolished  by  State 
governments. 

Federalism  as  a  political  theory  has  had 
and  continues  to  have  value  as  a  device  of 
compromise  permitting  the  joining  of  lesser 
sovereignties  into  greater  unions;  an  ex- 
ample in  process  is  the  European  Economic 
Community.  But  to  speak  of  federalism 
within  a  State  is  to  reduce  a  great  principle 
to  an  absurdity.  "The  U.S.  Senate  is  both 
irrelevant  and  improper  as  a  model  for  rep- 
resentation within  a  State,"  Prof.  Paul 
David,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has 
written,  because  "a  State  Is  not  a  Federal 
union  of  sovereign  counties."  Too  often, 
the  argument  for  a  Federal  plan  of  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures  is  born  of 
simple  ignorance  of  its  actual  background 
and  implications.  At  worst,  it  may  be  ad- 
vanced as  a  disingenuous  cover  for  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  urban  and  suburban 
voters. 

I  have,  so  far,  tried  to  analyze  an  ap- 
parent inconsistency  of  positions  taken 
by  those  who  would  vote  for  a  strong 
voter  registration  bill  but  would  not  sup- 
port a  basically  similar  principle  as  one 
man,  one  vote. 

I  should  like  to  spend  some  time  now 
in  trying  to  analyze  the  philosophical 
and  substantive  questions  which  the 
present  amendment  poses  for  all  those 
who  are  seriously  concerned  to  see  that 
our  democratic  principles  be  preserved. 

The  basic  philosophical  tenet  which 
underlies  the  entire  issue  is  that  the  only 
legitimate  and  acceptable  basis  of  dem- 
ocratic representation  In  State  legisla- 
tures ought  to  be  the  people.  On  that 
basis,  one  man's  vote  should  be  worth 
the  same  as  any  other  man's  vote. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  voters  of  a 
State  that  the  legislature  presumably 
must  act.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  legis- 
lature must  be  so  comprised  as  to  effec- 
tively represent  the  entire  mass  of 
voters. 

Historically  speaking,  parliamentary 
institutions  in  their  infancy  did  not 
necessarily  reflect  what  we  have  come 
to  regard  in  the  modern  development  of 
democratic  legislatures  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  free  society.  Feudal  prac- 
tices and  prejudices  were  mirrored  in 
the  composition  of  the  early  forms  of 
representative  government.  This  is  why 
these  parliaments  represented  not  so 
much  people  as  great  feudal  estates, 
geographic  holdings,  and  accumulations 
of  either  title  or  wealth.  After  all, 
feudal  society  had  seen  social,  economic, 
and  political  power  concentrated  in 
these  entities. 

Then,  too,  where  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment had  only  a  very  marginal  in- 


fluence on  the  livelihood  of  men  in  the 
feudal  ages,  government  came  to  influ- 
ence and  even  to  control  the  lives  of 
men  in  a  rapidly  developing  democratic 
society  with  its  complex  interrelation- 
ships of  industrial,  economic,  political, 
and  social  forces.  Government  became 
the  business  of  every  man,  and  every 
man  became  concerned  that  his  inter- 
ests were  fairly  represented  in  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  ought  to 
place  the  current  issue  before  us. 

The  thinking  which  went  into  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  and/or  titular 
representation  was  one  reflective  of  pre- 
vailing geographic  and/or  hierarchical 
stratifications  of  society.  These  times 
have  long  passed. 

And  so  the  principal  argument  of  those 
who  would  want  some  other  basis  for 
representation  than  population  in  at 
least  one  house  of  a  State  legislature  has 
revolved  around  the  contention  that  cer- 
tain citizens  in  a  democratic  society  have 
peculiar  problems  which  can  only  be 
handled  fairly  through  a  body  which  is 
disproportionately  weighted. 

Advocates  of  this  position  have  main- 
tained that  minority  rights  are  as  impor- 
tant as  those  of  the  majority  in  a  demo- 
cratic society — that  the  concept  of  a 
State  senate  is  nothing  more,  nothing 
less,  than  an  embodiment  of  this  basic 
democratic  principle. 

But,  as  attractive  and  tempting  as  may 
be  this  kind  of  an  argvunent,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  such  a  democratic 
principle  was  never  meant  to  block 
needed  municipal  reforms,  was  never  m- 
tended  to  favor  the  rural  interests  over 
more  thickly  populated,  and  more 
heavily  assessed  municipalities,  was 
never  designed  to  intimidate  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  larger  community 
of  citizens  in  any  State. 

The  argument  of  minority  rights  is  a 
rather  misleading  one.  There  are  many 
other  legal  guarantees  and  procedures 
which  seek  to  maintain  this  principle  and 
which  have,  traditionally,  been  success- 
fully resorted  to  and  applied.  It  was 
never  meant  to  perpetuate  the  political 
control  of  a  few  over  the  many.  It  was 
only  meant  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  not  to  extend  their  dominion. 

As  the  political  scientists  discussing 
this  problem  under  auspices  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  have  so  cogently 
stated : 

But  surely  the  problems  of  cities  and  sub- 
urbs, and  their  need  for  Government  aid,  have 
been  as  great  as  those  of  rural  areas  in 
recent  decades;  yet  no  one  has  been  heard 
to  argue  that  city  and  subxirban  voters 
should  therefore  have  been  given  dispro- 
portionate weight  in  legislatures.  As  for  the 
argument  that  rural  citizens  are  a  minority 
needing  special  protection,  would  anyone 
contend  that  in  the  States  still  predomi- 
nantly rural — North  Dakota,  for  example,  or 
Mississippi — the  urban  minorities  should  be 
given  extra  legislative  seats? 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
his  excellent  maiden  speech  before  this 
body  recently  described  the  situation  in 
his  State  where  15  percent  of  the  people 
from  basically  rural  counties  control  52 
percent  of  the  seats  in  the  State  senate. 
He  went  on  to  describe  a  body  which 
could  not  act  on  various  crucial  items  of 
legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  all 
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citizens  of  that  State  but  which  pain- 
fully and  in  detail  argued  the  pros  and 
cons  on  the  burning  question  of  where 
to  locate  an  incinerator  within  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Annapolis. 

The  State  Senate  of  Maryland  has 
been  actually  defended  on  the  grounds 
that  rural  counties  of  that  State  have 
problems  and  interests  peculiar  vmto 
them  and  that  these  must  be  protected 
in  the  senate. 

However,  critics  have  rightly  argued 
that  since  Negroes  are  a  slightly  larger 
minority  in  Maryland  as  compared  to 
the  population  of  these  same  rural  coun- 
ties in  that  they  make  up  approximately 
17  percent  of  the  State's  population,  it 
should  logically  follow  that  Negroes  must 
be  permitted  to  control  the  lower  House 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  at  least. 
If  we  accept  the  notion  that  the  legis- 
lature of  our  States  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  minority  against 
the  majority,  then  it  is  perfectly  reason- 
able and  logical  to  advance  such  an 
argument. 

But  the  problem  is  confined  not  only 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Political 
scientists  have  for  a  long  time  pointed 
to  glaring  instances  of  malapportion- 
ment in  various  State  legislatures  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  In 
Connecticut  where  apportionment  has 
remained  the  same  ever  since  1876,  a 
majority  of  the  house  can  be  elected  by 
12  percent  of  the  population.  The  same 
percentage  holds  for  Vermont,  which  has 
not  changed  apportionment  since  1793. 
The  story  is  the  same  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  although  reapportionment 
battles  waged  and  being  won  may  have 
already  restructured  the  situation  some- 
what. Vermont  will  be  reapportioned 
in  November,  for  example.  A  majority  of 
19  percent  can  elect  the  New  Jersey  Sen- 
ate; 11  percent  in  the  California  Senate; 
29  percent  in  the  Illinois  Senate;  and  17 
percent  in  the  Idaho  Senate. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  publications 
such  as  the  journal,  Christianity  and 
Crisis,  have  stated: 

This  amendment  would  be  the  flrst  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  American  history 
to  reduce  rather  than  expand  the  basic  rights 
of  citizens.  Grossly  inequitable  patterns  of 
representation  are  to  be  Imbedded  in  the 
Constitution.  It  would  multiply  the  difH- 
culty  States  have  in  dealing  with  such  Issues 
as  housing,  transit,  and  welfare. 

The  amendment  would  perpetrate  a  cruel 
hoax  on  those  who  believe  that  the  voting 
rights  bill  will  secure  them  equal  voice  In 
government,  their  votes  rendered  ineffectual 
by  inequitable  apportionment. 

For  the  past  few  days  I  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  the  opponents,  and 
some  proponents,  of  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  would  permit  States  to 
apportion  their  legislatures  on  factors 
other  than  population.  In  the  main,  dis- 
cussion has  centered  around  substantive 
questions  such  as  I  have  just  concluded. 

Both  this  year  and  last,  speakers  have 
brought  their  oratorical  and  intellectual 
powers  to  bear  on  this  issue,  utilizing 
the  words  and  works  of  individuals  rang- 
ing as  far  back  as  Alexander  Hamilton 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  speak  persuasively  on  the 
great  political  and  moral  issues  involved. 


using  professorial  opinions,  newspaper 
editorials,  and  Supreme  Court  decisions 
as  proof  of  their  contentions. 

No  doubt  we  are  all  familiar  by  this 
time  with  the  more  well-publicized  issues 
involved.  Senators  far  more  learned 
than  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  the 
city  versus  the  farm,  majority  versus  the 
minority  rights,  and  the  role  of  the  elec- 
torate in  a  modern  democracy. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  can  take 
another  approach  to  resolving  this  con- 
troversy, an  approach  which  I  believe  to 
be  equally  constructive.  The  issue  in- 
volved, I  would  suggest,  is  not  only  sub- 
stantive in  nature;  it  is  also  procedural. 
The  issue  is  one  that  threatens  the  very 
heart  of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  amendment  has  concerned  me 
profoundly,  for  I  believe  that  it  will  im- 
dermine  one  of  the  most  basic  precepts 
of  constitutional  government.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  amendment's  supporters 
consciously  desire  to  weaken  the  Consti- 
tution but  the  fact  still  remains  that  one 
result  of  the  amendment's  adoption  will 
be  the  undermining  of  the  very  system 
which  has  enabled  the  United  States  to 
grow  and  adjust  to  every  condition  and 
every  new  age. 

By  focusing  on  the  procedural  issue  at 
this  time,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  be- 
yond the  question  of  rights  is  also  the 
matter  of  the  separation  of  powers,  which 
was  ordained  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  which  has  remained  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Last  year  I  felt  constrained  to 
speak  out  against  the  attempt  to  obtain 
a  stay  in  the  court  order  requiring  re- 
apportionment. Again  I  feel  it  vitally 
neccessary  to  oppose  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  which  would  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Reynolds  against  Sims. 

In  effect,  the  initiators  of  the  amend- 
ment say  that  a  judicial  decision  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  legislative  decree.  If 
this  can  be  done  with  the  reapportion- 
ment decision,  who  is  to  say  what  deci- 
sions may  be  reversed  whenever  a  legisla- 
tor may  feel  it  desirable? 

To  approve  this  amendment  would  run 
counter  to  our  traditional  views  that  the 
judicial  and  legislative  functions  must  be 
kept  separate.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
there  is  no  other  interpretation  to  this 
amendment.  What  has  traditionally 
been  the  law  of  the  land  will  become  the 
law  of  the  land  if  only  Congress  so  wills 
it. 

The  f ramers  of  the  Constitution  made 
clear  their  objective  of  establishing  a 
division  of  powers.  Article  III,  section 
one  of  the  Constitution  states: 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Section  two  outlines  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution. 

The  only  power  Congress  exercises 
over  the  courts  is  in  their  creation  and 
in  the  approval  of  appointees.  Converse- 
ly, the  courts  may  not  interfere  with 
the  legislative  processes  except  in  cases 


of  impeachment.  Grant  that  the  power 
to  circumvent  judicial  decisions  through 
constitutional  amendments  is  one  which 
is  always  present  and  constitutionally 
available,  the  fact  remains  that  such  a 
recourse  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers. 

Before  acting  hastily  on  so  momentous 
an  amendment,  we  ought  to  review  the 
intentions  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  on 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  Federalist  Paper, 
No.  78  states: 

The  complete  independence  of  the  courts 
of  Justice  Is  peculiarly  essential  In  a  limited 
constitution.  By  a  limited  constitution,  I 
understand  one  which  contains  specified  ex- 
ceptions to  the  legislative  authority,  such 
for  instance,  as  that  it  shall  pass  no  bills  of 
attainder,  no  ex-post  facto  laws,  and  the 
like.  Limitations  of  this  kind  can  be  pre- 
served in  practice  no  other  way  than  through 
the  medivmi  of  coiui»  of  Justice,  whose  duty 
must  be  to  declare  acts  contrary  to  the  mani- 
fest tenor  of  the  constitution  void.  Without 
this,  all  the  reservations  of  particular  rights 
or  privileges  would  amount  to  nothing. 

Commenting  further  along  in  the  same 
paper,  he  says  that  if  the  legislature  and 
the  Constitution  are  divergent  in  their 
views: 

The  interpretation  of  the  laws  Is  the  proper 
and  peculiar  province  of  the  co\u-ts.  A  con- 
stitution Is,  In  fact,  and  mxist  be  regarded 
by  the  Judges,  as  a  fundamental  law.  It 
therefore  belongs  to  them  to  ascertain  its 
meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any 
particular  act  proceeding  from  the  legisla- 
tive body.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  an 
irreconcilable  variance  between  the  two. 
that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and 
validity,  ought,  of  course,  to  be  preferred; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  statute,  the  intention  of 
the  people  to  the  Intention  of  their  agents. 

Yet  in  this  amendment  we  are  asked 
to  emasculate  a  judicial  decision  and 
assert  almost  absolute  congressional 
supremacy.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Rey- 
nolds against  Sims  and  Lucas  against  the 
Forty-Fourth  General  Assembly  of 
Colorado,  held  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  guar- 
antees to  all  citizens  the  principle  one 
man,  one  vote.  By  permitting  States  to 
allow  malapportioned  State  legislatures, 
this  amendment  would,  in  effect,  override 
the  Supreme  Court. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  milestone 
case,  Marbury  against  Madison,  which 
establishes  the  principle  of  judicial  re- 
view and  the  supremacy  of  the  judicial 
branch  as  the  only  one  to  judge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  our  laws.  This  proposal 
submitted  by  the  junior  Senator  of  Illi- 
nois, would  amount  to  a  denial  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  execute  its  decisions. 

I  stated  earUer  that  the  amendment 
was  a  dangerous  precedent.  What  would 
stop  Congress  from  initiating  amend- 
ments which  would  overrule  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
peka  or  similar  decisions  which  have  es- 
tablished basic  rights  for  all  Americans? 
If  Congress  is  the  sole  interpreter  of 
the  Constitution,  who  will  protect  our 
rights  from  a  possible  future  Congress 
which  is  capricious  and  orecipitate? 
Indeed,  is  any  judicial  decision  sate  from 
a  Congress  which  finds  it  distasteful  and 
so  proceeds  to  imtiate  an  amendment? 
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The  easy  recourse  to  an  amendment 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  role  of  the 
judiciary  and  thus  serve  to  undermine 
the  Constitution.  It  would  ultimately 
compel  the  courts  to  submit  to  the  legis- 
lature and  may  permit  only  congression- 
ally  approved  decisions  to  be  made.  In 
the  end  we  could  have,  in  effect,  a  sys- 
tem in  which  a  single  branch  would 
enact  a  law,  influence  decisions  on  its 
constitutionality,  and  perhaps  even  en- 
force it,  a  system  which  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  regarded  as  the  very 
antithesis  of  democracy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  presentation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  The  comments  he 
made  In  analyzing  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  reflect  a  great  deal  of 
study  on  his  part,  and  a  great  deal  of 
courage,  because  I  believe  that  the  en- 
tire Senate  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  controversial  issue,  one  that  In- 
flames the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
people  across  the  land,  in  part  because 
the  nature  of  the  proposal  and  the  nature 
of  the  response  are  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  per- 
formed an  important  public  service  in 
presenting  to  the  Senate,  and  to  this 
Nation,  a  carefully  considered  and  pro- 
found statement  on  the  proposed  so- 
called  Dirksen  amendment.  I,  for  one, 
am  very  grateful  for  this  contribution. 

One  of  the  questions  which  concern 
me  greatly  about  the  proF>osed  amend- 
ment was  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  refer  to  the 
strange  fact  that  some  who  are  supp>ort- 
ing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  right  to  vote  for 
disenfranchised  minorities  are  at  the 
same  time  supporting  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  denying  those  same  people  the  right 
to  an  effective  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  is  a  glaring  in- 
consistency which  I  do  not  quite  com- 
prehend. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  interested  to 
know  that  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  say  that  while  it 
might  be  conceded  that  the  incumbent 
legislators  might  be  interested  in  draw- 
ing an  apportionment  plan  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  public  ofiBce,  yet  the  sec- 
ond asF>ect  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
X  which  requires  that  the  proposal  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  protects  them  from 
any  bias. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  what 
type  of  protection  from  a  racially  drawn 
apportionment  plan  there  would  be  in 
southern  States  which  discriminate 
against  Negro  voters. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Very  Uttle,  if  any. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  just  examined 
the  figures  appearing  in  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  voting  rights 
legislation.  In  that  report  it  is  pointed 
out  that  in  the  State  of  Alabama  66  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  white  population 
are  registered,  compared  to  18.5  percent 
of  the  Negro  voting-age  population. 

In  Mississippi  66  percent  of  the  white 
voting-age  citizens  are  registered  to  vote, 


comp>ared  to  only  6.4  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing-age Negroes. 

How  could  the  adult  voting-age  Negro 
papulation  of  Mississippi  protect  them- 
selves at  a  general  election  at  which  a 
proposed  apportionment  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  electorate  of  Mississippi, 
one  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
distrlcting  the  Negro  minority  out  of  ef- 
fective representation?  How  could  they 
protect  themselves  in  such  a  general 
election? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
protection  can  be  had.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  now  supporting  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  read  the  committee 
report,  especially  the  section  just  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mf.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor has  heard  the  protestations  of  the 
proponents  of  the  rotten  borough  amend- 
ment that  they  have  no  wish  or  desire 
to  permit  the  amendment  to  be  used  to 
discriminate  against  racial  groups.  They 
have  protested  loudly  and  clearly  here 
and  through  lobbyists  throughout  the 
States  across  the  country.  But,  I  ask, 
if  this  is  the  case,  why  should  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  have 
offered  in  the  subcommittee  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Nothing  In  this  article  shall  permit  an  ap- 
portionment based  upon  any  factor  or  com- 
bination of  factors  which  has  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  discriminating  against  any  group  of 
voters  on  account  of  their  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  education,  or  wealth. 

Why  should  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  introduced  that  amendment  in  sub- 
committee, and  then,  when  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  objected  to  it,  stating 
that  his  followers  would  object  to  it, 
withdraw  the  amendment  in  committee; 
and  when  I  reoffered  his  own  amendment 
in  subcommittee,  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Those  are  the  things 
that  make  me  fearful  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator,  I  feel 
certain,  has  heard  again  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  who  consistently  advocate 
that  we  should  let  the  people  decide. 
They  point  to  the  provision  which  would 
permit  a  referendum  framed  by  a  legis- 
lature to  be  submitted  every  10  years  to 
the  people. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  how  such  a  referendum  would 
work  when  the  constitutions  of  one-third 
of  the  States  today  contain  no  provisions 
for  referendum,  and  the  constitutions  of 
another  one -third  of  the  States  contain 
no  provisions  for  initiative. 

Would  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  amend  the  constitutions  in 
States  which  do  not  have  provisions  for 
referendums,  or  would  those  States,  in 
effect,  be  left  completely  in  the  dark? 
What  would  be  the  effect? 


Does  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  feel  as 
I  do,  that  when  the  last  provision  was 
drafted  outside  the  subcommittee  and 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
merely  another  example  of  why  there 
should  not  be  a  hasty,  ill-conceived,  ill- 
drawn  attempt  to  draft  an  amendment 
outside  the  processes  of  committee,  where 
there  can  be  fair  deliberation? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  has  just  cited  a  good  rea- 
son why  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Burke  Marshall,  who 
I  think  can  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
most  knowledgeable,  seasoned,  and  re- 
sponsible attorney  in  the  country  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  and  to  whom  the 
Nation  owes  an  enormous  debt  for  his 
magnificent  contribution  in  this  field, 
stated  in  response  to  this  proposal: 

Further,  as  I  have  already  p>olnted  out.  in 
several  States  the  electorate  that  would  In 
fact  approve  any  apportionment  system  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  an  electorate  which 
is  already  In  imbalance  because  of  existing 
or  past  racial  discrimination  in  registering 
and  voting. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
analysis  by  Mr.  Marshall? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Absolutely.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Marshall  is  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  distin- 
gushed  friend  for  his  kind  and  generous 
words.  I  close  by  saying  that  I  have 
spent  many  hours  thinking  about  the 
implications  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Just  as  I  could  not 
sit  silent  last  year,  so  I  must  speak  now 
against  this  dangerous  attack  on  our 
Constitution.  The  issue  is  far  too  sig- 
nificant and  great  for  me  not  to  become 
deeply  involved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Shortly  before  the 
Senator  yielded  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  I  imderstood 
him  to  say,  he  indicated  that  a  State 
having  a  single  legislative  body  could 
provide  for  its  apportionment  on  a  geo- 
graphical or  political  subdivision  basis 
with  little  regard  for  population,  and 
then  could  work  its  will  on  the  basis  of 
that  single  body's  representation,  with 
population  given  short  shrift. 

In  saying  that,  the  Senator  has  hit  a 
crucial  weakness  both  in  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  in  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, which  may  be  offered.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  wording  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdivisions 
as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight 
as  they  deem  appropriate  •   •   •. 

The  argument  has  always  been  made, 
"Yes;  we  shall  have  one  house  based  on 
area,  but  the  other  will  be  based  on  popu- 
lation." But  the  next  clause  reads:  "or 
giving  similar  weight  to  the  same  factors 
in  apportioning  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature." 


In  other  words,  after  passing  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  we 
could  end  with  a  number  of  States  that 
wanted  to  disfranchise  the  Negro,  for 
example,  or  any  other  minority  group, 
or  give  predominent  weight  to  a  rural 
group  or  a  suburban  group  or  any  other 
group  it  wished.  The  State  could  have 
a  unicameral  legislature,  with  no  house 
representing  the  people  as  a  whole,  the 
only  legislative  body  being  one  which 
was  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  majority  representation  to  a 
small  minority.  This  device  could  be 
accomplished  by  apportioning  the  only 
house,  the  unicameral  house,  on  a  geo- 
graphical area  basis. 

I  read  a  clause  from  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, which  provides  the  same  thing: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature,  or  a  uni- 
cameral legislature,  using  geography  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  as  well  as  population  as 
factors,  if  such  plan  of  apportionment  bears 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  State.  •   •   • 

Once  ag^in,  it  is  obvious  that  a  State 
legislature  could  decide  how  much 
weight  it  wishes  to  give  to  the  population 
of  the  legislative  house. 

In  the  case  of  either  amendment,  we 
could  end  with  a  State  legislature  con- 
sisting of  one  house  with  representation 
based  largely  on  area,  which  wovild  vir- 
tually destroy  the  opportunity  for  the 
citizens  to  have  anything  like  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  influence  the  election 
of  their  State  legislatures,  which,  of 
course,  determine  the  laws  of  the  States. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  alluded 
to  that,  and  in  so  doing  has  made  a  help- 
ful contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  noted  with  some 
sadness  that  many  of  the  proponents  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  strong 
supporters  of  the  voting  rights  bill. 
Their  support  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  shows  a  marked  in- 
consistency, an  inconsistency  which  I 
myself  cannot  comprehend. 

In  one  bill,  we  said  that  all  Americans 
have  equal  voting  rights;  but,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
provides  that  Americans  shall  have  vm- 
equal  voting  rights. 

I  hope  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  will  be  able  to  see  this  in- 
consistency and  resolve  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MONDALE ],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  in  the  colloquy 
just  held,  clearly  spelled  out  precisely 
how  the  Dirksen  amendment  would,  in 
effect,  in  all  probability,  destroy  the  op- 
portunity for  minority  groups  in  the 
Southern  States  to  have  effective  repre- 
sentation in  their  State  legislatures. 

Furthermore,  in  many  Northern 
States,  where  much  civil  rights  work  has 
to  be  done,  as  we  all  know — where  now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  civil 
rights  work  outside  the  South  has  to  be 
done,  because  the  Negro  in  the  North 
lives  in  the  cities.  In  California,  92.5 
percent  live  in  the  cities.  In  Illinois. 
97.5  percent  live  in  the  cities. 


The  effect  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  be  to  enormously  reduce  the  op- 
portvmity  for  the  Negro  living  in  the 
North  to  have  representation  in  the  State 
legislature  so  that  he  could  use  his  vote 
to  accomplish  the  kind  of  fair  housing 
legislation  and  other  legislation  which 
it  is  important  for  him  to  attain  in  order 
to  achieve  the  full  rights  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  Constitution,  and  for  what 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Congress 
which  have  worked  so  hard  in  his  be- 
half in  the  last  few  years. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  his  excellent  speech. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  partici- 
pating in  this  discussion  in  depth. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  point  at  which  the 
analysis  of  the  so-called  Dirksen  amend- 
ment must  begin  is  the  first  phrase, 
which  states  that  States  may  apportion 
one  of  their  houses  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdi- 
visions, giving  each  factor  such  weight 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  who 
has  analyzed  that  particular  phrase  who 
does  not  agree  that  one  could  do  any- 
thing he  wished,  and  probably  without 
judicial  review.  Even  if  there  were  to 
be  judicial  review,  it  would  be  only  in 
terms  of  the  unlimited  scope  of  discre- 
tion vested  in  the  legislature. 

We  have  had  nearly  two  centuries  of 
experience  with  what  State  legislatures 
can  do  in  terms  of  apportionment.  I 
quote  from  the  distinguished  legal  au- 
thority, Carl  A.  Auerbach,  in  his  article 
entitled,  "The  Reapportionment  Cases: 
One  Person,  One  Vote,  One  Vote,  One 
Value,"  appearing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Review,  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1964.  who  stated: 

In  fact,  the  principal  obstacles  to  equitable 
reapportionment  seem  to  be  the  individual 
legislator's  desire  to  preserve  himself  and  the 
willingness  of  legislators  as  a  group  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  The  "safe  seat"  psychology  also 
dominates  congressional  districting.  For  ex- 
ample, Democrats  in  overrepresented  but 
safe  urban  districts  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Michigan  have  been  content  to 
tolerate  overrepresented  Republican  rural 
districts  and  their  toleration  has  been  more 
than  matched  by  their  Republican  col- 
leagues. 

That  is  what  we  have  seen  in  Minne- 
sota and  in  virtually  every  other  State 
of  the  Union.  The  safe  seat  legislators 
accommodate  each  other  with  comfort- 
able seats  that  are  virtuaUy  incontest- 
able. It  is  not  only  the  riiral  areas  that 
have  been  overrepresented.  Some  urban 
areas  have  also  been  over  represented. 
Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  legislators 
to  disturb  this  situation. 

Thus,  we  have  situations  involving  ap- 
portionment such  as  that  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  where  in  one  district  the 
vote  of  a  voter  accounts  for  424  times  as 


much  as  the  vote  of  a  voter  in  another 
district. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  in  his  dissent  in 
the  case  of  Baker  against  Carr,  said  that 
"relief  must  come  tlirough  an  aroused 
public  conscience  that  sears  the  con- 
science of  the  people's  representatives." 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  not  through- 
out the  history  of  this  country  has  con- 
science seared  legislators  enough  to  get 
them  to  destroy  their  own  safe  seats. 

Thus,  the  Dirksen  amendment  returns 
to  the 'state  legislatures  the  power  to 
preserve  themselves  regardless  of  the 
fairness  of  the  apportionment. 

As  we  pointed  out  before,  the  person 
who  is  most  disadvantaged,  the  Negro 
in  the  South,  would  not  even  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  referendiun  at  which 
the  issue  would  be  decided,  because  he 
has  been  disenfranchised  or  has  never 
been  enfranchised. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  question  of  a 
popular  referendum  can  be  confusing  as 
the  writing  of  "H.M.S.  Pinafore"  in 
which  he  said: 

Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem. 
Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  even  skim  milk. 
It  is  close  to  water.  It  is  to  a  hungry 
person  as  would  be  the  results  of  boiling 
the  shadow  of  a  pigeon  who  had  starved 
to  death.  That  is  all  that  this  proposal 
means.  The  proposal  would  be  prepared 
by  a  legislature  which  wanted  to  perpet- 
uate itself.  The  possibilities  defy  human 
imagination. 

There  are  instances  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  go  into  today  in  which 
these  so-called  proposals  for  apportion- 
ment based  on  population  have  been 
made  so  offensive  and  stated  in  such  an 
unfair  way  that  the  people  would  almost 
certainly  turn  them  down,  and  they  did. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  magnificent  contribution 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.   TYDINGS.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
political  courage  of  both  yovmg  men  who 
have  just  addressed  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]. 

I  know  that  the  position  which  they 
take  is  not  a  particularly  popular  one  in 
some  areas  of  the  electorate  which  they 
represent.  I  know  that  the  vested  In- 
terests are  pouring  lobbyists  into  our 
Capital.  Some  individuals  have  been 
financed  to  come  to  the  Capital  from  the 
far  reaches  of  our  country  and  lobby  on 
this  measure. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  courage  of  both  those  Senators  for 
standing  up  and  being  covmted  on  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  considered  by 
Congress  in  this  century. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  kind  and  gen- 
erous remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  T^hen  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD    HUNGER    AND    FOOD    FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  few  really  bold,  pioneering  interna- 
tional efforts  by  any  government  over  the 
last  decade  has  been  our  American  food- 
for-peace  proErram. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  we  have  sent 
out  more  than  $13  billion  fti  surplus  com- 
modities to  help  feed  the  hungry  peoples 
of  the  world.  Our  sales  for  soft  cur- 
rencies have  stabilized  foreign  food 
prices  and  added  to  scarce  supplies  on 
their  private  markets.  Qur  food  dona- 
tions, distributed  through  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  the  fine  work  of  our  pri- 
vate charitable  agencies,  provide  school 
lunches  for  40  million  children  each  day. 
40  million  children  throughout  the  world 
who  now  have  a  chance  to  grow  sound 
bodies  and  sound  minds. 

Altogether  we  have  saved  millions 
of  all  ages  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, from  disease  and  death.  What  is 
more,  we  have  used  our  food,  and  the 
local  currencies  paid  for  it,  to  build 
schools  and  roads,  to  make  loans  for  pri- 
vate investment,  to  help  support  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  to  perform  countless 
other  good  works. 

And  this  program  has  also  brought 
major  benefits  to  the  United  States.  It 
has  developed  new  markets  for  the 
American  farmer.  It  has  reduced  the 
costs  of  our  storage  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties. It  has  eased  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  providing  foreign  currencies 
to  pay  oversea  government  exp>enses. 

All  of  these  achievements,  and  more, 
we  owe  to  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the 
men  who  sponsored  and  who  administer 
our  food-for-peace  program. 

I  am  very  proud  that  my  predecessor 
here  in  this  body,  now  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  had  the  vision  to 
propose  this  type  of  program  long  before 
Public  Law  480  became  law.  and  was  the 
main  guiding,  creative  spirit  which  made 
this  program  a  basic  part  of  the  farm 
programs  of  this  Nation. 

But  for  all  its  accomplishments.  Public 
Law  480  stands  today  in  urgent  need  of 
revision  and  reform.  Eleven  years  have 
gone  by  since  its  adoption.  It  has  been 
amended  time  after  time,  yet  events  have 
moved  faster  still,  until  today  we  have 
a  program  which,  despite  its  unmatched 
accomplishments,  needs  to  he  reshaped 
in  fundamental  ways. 

We  have  already  helped  millions,  but 
the  food-for-peace  program  is  no  longer 
big  enough  for  today's  needs.  And  if 
present  trends  continue,  it  will  be  far 
too  small  and  far  too  inflexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

We  have  Increased  our  emphasis  on 
quality  foods,  yet  still  more  must  be  done 
to  develop  and  supply  cheap  vitamins 
and  proteins  to  those  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. 


We  have  done  much  ourselves,  but  we 
must  encourage  other  nations  to  make  a 
greater  contribution. 

We  have  used  food  for  peace  to  stimu- 
late economic  development  in  F>oor  coun- 
tries, but  we  must  point  the  program  even 
more  strongly  in  Uiis  direction. 

Finally,  we  have  nm  an  effective  pro- 
gram, but  in  the  future  we  must  over- 
come the  fragmentation  of  its  admin- 
istration by  creating  some  high-level  au- 
thority strong  enough  to  plan  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  problem  of  world 
hunger. 

As  I  have  studied  this  program  during 
the  past  months,  I  have  been  gratified  to 
see  many  of  these  difficulties  being  rec- 
ognized, and  plans  being  made  to  cope 
with  them.  For  the  past  several  months, 
a  special  interagency  task  force,  has  been 
studying  the  program,  and  the  results 
will  shortly  be  available  to  President 
Johnson.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  Food  for  Peace  Office 
have  all  been  alive  with  new  ideas  and 
exciting  proF>osals. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  and 
Mr.  Nelson]  have  given  this  whole  ques- 
tion constant  attention,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  introduced  bold 
new  legislation  for  a  more  effective 
worldwide  war  against  want. 

All  of  this  activity,  all  of  this  ferment 
of  ideas,  is  a  strong  indication  that  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  faced  with  some  funda- 
mental decisions  about  the  future  of  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  future  needs  will  require  us 
to  increase  the  size  of  this  program,  and 
to  allow  flexibility  for  the  use  of  com- 
modities not  necessarily  in  surplus. 

For  one  of  the  grim  facts  the  world 
must  face  Is  the  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  himian  beings  who  go  without 
enough  to  eat  every  day.  What  we  have 
Is  a  hvmger  explosion,  and  its  cause  is 
all  too  clear — in  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world,  recent  statistics  indicate  that  pop- 
ulation is  growing  faster  than  agrlciil- 
tural  production.  In  Latin  America,  for 
example,  food  production  expanded  6 
percent  in  the  last  5  years.  But  popula- 
tion grew  more  than  11  percent.  Before 
the  war  less-developed  regions  exported 
11  million  tons  of  grain  to  the  wealthy 
countries;  today  they  must  import  25 
million  tons  of  grain  from  us.  A  recent 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture spells  out  the  frightening  truth — 
"the  less-developed  world  is  losing  the 
capacity  to  feed  itself." 

Today  10.000  people  will  die  of  hunger 
or  malnutrition  in  the  poor  countries  of 
the  world.  Tomorrow  10,000  i>eople  will 
die.  and  on  and  on.  As  population  grows 
further,  this  hunger  explosion  will  grow 
too,  to  catastrophic  proportions,  unless 
men  everywhere  act  strongly  and  act 
soon. 

I  hardly  need  to  point  out  the  contrast. 
Mr.  President,  between  this  sad  prospect 
and  the  record  of  American  agriculture. 

An  Indian  peasant  can  hardly  produce 
enough  to  feed  himself.  But  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  grows  enough  food  to  feed 
himself  and  30  other  Americans,  and  to 


feed  them  four  times  as  much  as  the 
Indian  gets. 

The  problem  of  the  poor  nations  is 
undeiTJroduction,  and  ours  is  overproduc- 
tion. They  suffer  from  starvation;  we 
from  overweight.  They  save  their 
pennies  for  bread.  We  spend  $149  mil- 
lion a  year  for  dietary  foods,  reducing 
preparations,  and  sjmthetic  sugar. 

With  this  record  of  phenomenal  agri- 
cultural achievement  the  American 
farmer  could  do  far  more  in  fighting  the 
world  hunger  explosion.  And  he  clearly 
has  the  will  to  do  far  more. 

Yet  if  the  present  program  remains 
imchanged,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
For  OUT  food  for  peace  program  is  still 
based  on  the  negative  principle  of  sur- 
plus disposal — that  we  should  give  only 
our  leftovers  which  we  cannot  use  our- 
selves. This  means  that  many  people 
overseas  feel  we  are  just  dumping,  rather 
than  carrying  out  a  great  and  hvunani- 
tarian  international  program. 

And  today,  under  present  agricultural 
policies,  our  surpluses  are  shrinking  even 
as  world  needs  are  growing.  In  the  last 
4  years,  our  stocks  of  wheat  in  storage 
fell  about  600  million  bushels,  and  our 
stocks  of  feed  grains  dropped  by  41  per- 
cent. Indeed,  some  experts  say  that  our 
surpluses  have  already  become  danger- 
ously low  for  our  national  reserve  needs. 
And  the  President  has  wisely  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  set  aside  portions  of 
these  surpluses  for  needed  national  food 
reserves. 

In  1964  a  shortage  of  dry  milk  avail- 
able for  donation  drastically  reduced  our 
ability  to  supply  needed  protein  under 
the  food  for  peace  program. 

In  short,  unless  we  go  beyond  the  phi- 
losophy of  surplus  disposal,  I  fear  we  will 
soon  have  no  choice  but  to  cut  down  our 
food  for  peace  program,  just  when  world 
needs  demand  that  we  expand  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  consciously  plan  for  greater  agri- 
cultural production,  so  that  after  filling 
the  needs  of  the  dollar  market  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  will  have  enough  to  carry 
out  a  program  large  enough  to  meet 
world  needs  and  American  responsibili- 
ties. After  all.  any  intelligent  farmer  or 
businessman  plans  his  production  several 
years  in  advance,  and  the  Government 
should  do  no  less.  And  in  cases  where, 
despite  this  setting  of  future  targets,  pro- 
duction falls  still  short  of  needs,  our 
Government  must  have  general  author- 
ity to  buy  commodities  In  the  market- 
place for  use  in  this  program.  This  will 
raise  prices  to  the  farmer,  encouraging 
him  to  grow  more  of  those  products 
which  are  most  in  demand. 

If  we  can  make  these  fundamental 
changes,  we  may  see  the  day  when  we 
can  spend  some  of  the  money  which  we 
now  use  for  idling  acres  and  storing  sur- 
pluses to  feed  hungry  peoples. 

I  support  the  present  principles  em- 
bodied in  current  farm  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  income  of  our 
family  farmers  increased.  I  recognize 
under  present  circumstances  the  neces- 
sity for  reducing  production  and  paying 
the  costs  of  storage,  unless  we  are  able 
to  devote  the  vast  agricultural  produc- 
tive power  of  this  country  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  starving  people  around  the 
world,  unless  we  can  use  our  resources  to 
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help  these  nations  obtain  viable  econ- 
omies and  establish  stable  democracies. 
I  would  much  prefer  the  latter  course. 
I  am  sure  that  if  this  Nation  continues 
to  ignore  the  latter  course  and  continue 
to  do  too  little  to  meet  the  needs  of 
starving  and  hungry  people,  history  may 
wxite  a  harsh  indictment  of  American 
society. 

We  are  by  all  odds  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world,  and  we  are  living  at  a  time 
when  the  American  farmer  can  only  be 
described  as  an  economic  miracle  man, 
when  his  productive  capacity  is  the 
marvel  of  the  world;  yet  our  money  is 
being  spent  on  idling  acres,  reducing  pro- 
duction, at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
people  a  day  are  dying  of  hunger,  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  are  having 
their  growth  stunted  or  are  living  under 
circumstances  of  malnutrition.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  has  any  concept  of 
what  our  Judeo-Christian  society  stands 
for  can  be  confronted  with  that  fact  and 
be  satisfied. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  our 
shipments  is  not  the  only  question  at 
issue.  Just  as  important  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  nourishment  that  we  provide. 
Our  corn  meal  can  help  to  fill  empty 
stomachs,  but  unless  we  supplement  it 
with  needed  proteins  and  vitamins,  the 
children  we  feed  will  not  grow  into 
healthy  men  and  women. 

The  effects  of  severe  malnutrition  are 
shocking  and  often  irreversible.  In  de- 
veloping countries,  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent of  preschool  children  suffer  perma- 
nent damage,  not  only  to  their  physical 
development,  but  also  to  their  mental  de- 
velopment because  of  deficient  diets. 

Yet,  such  tragic  human  waste  can 
often  be  avoided  at  very  low  cost.  Re- 
search by  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  uncovered  new  ways  of  mixing  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  proteins,  plus  vita- 
mins and  minerals,  to  provide  minimiun 
adequate  diets.  For  example,  at  a  cost 
of  16  cents  per  child  per  year,  we  can 
fortify  nonfat  dry  milk  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  deficiency  in  vitamins  A  and 
D. 

An  intensified  war  on  malnutrition 
would  call  for  increased  American  pro- 
duction of  dry  milk  and  vegetable  pro- 
teins. The  soybean  would  be  in  greater 
demand,  along  with  peanut  and  cotton- 
seed oils.  And  our  food  processing  in- 
dustry would  play  a  large  role. 

So  just  as  we  must  plan  our  production 
to  grow  enough  total  food,  we  must  plan 
also  to  grow  the  right  kinds  of  food, 
those  foods  which  can  supply  the  pro- 
teins, the  vitamins  and  minerals  which 
young  children  all  over  the  world  so 
desperately  need. 

I  have  emphasized  the  need  to  ex- 
pand and  reshape  our  efforts.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  also  encourage  other 
wealthy  countries  to  join  us  In  waging 
this  war  against  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

Until  recently,  few  other  nations  made 
significant  efforts  in  the  field  of  food 
assistance.  But  today  we  find  many  are 
beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  this 
type  of  endeavor.  Under  the  World 
Pood  Program  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  39 
countries  have  already  contributed  com- 


modities, and  we  are  moving  toward  a 
wider  sharing  of  this  responsibility. 

Yet,  though  it  is  rapidly  expanding, 
the  world  food  program  remains  modest 
when  compared  to  our  own  efforts — its 
goal  is  $275  million  in  donations  for  the 
next  3  years. 

We  can  encourage  further  contribu- 
tions by  other  rich  nations  if  we  sup- 
port an  increase  in  this  amount.  I  think 
it  is  a  fine  thing  that  at  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  Cotmcil  meet- 
ing at  Rome  3  weeks  ago,  the  United 
States  tentatively  offered  to  continue 
supplying  50  percent  of  commodity  re- 
quirements under  the  world  food  pro- 
gram. But  this  offer  only  extends  to 
donations  up  to  the  maximum  of  $275 
million.  I  believe  that  we  should  en- 
courage the  program  to  go  beyond  this, 
by  pledging  that  we  will  match,  dol- 
lar for  dollar  in  commodities  or  in  cash, 
any  contributions  by  other  nations  which 
go  beyond  the  present  target. 

Such  a  pledge  would  mean  channel- 
ing a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  our 
food  assistance  through  the  world  food 
program.  In  return,  we  would  be  bring- 
in??  others  to  assume  the  share  of  the 
responsibility  which  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Yet,  if  we  expand  our  program  and 
increase  the  quality  of  our  food,  if  we 
bring  other  nations  to  play  a  larger  role, 
our  efforts  will  still  be  futile  in  the  long 
run  unless  we  place  top  priority  on  our 
only  reasonable,  long-term  objective — 
to  stimulate  rapid  economic  development 
in  the  poor  countries  themselves. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  economic  interest 
to  do  so.  A  recent  study  indicates  that 
for  every  10  percent  the  less  developed 
countries  increase  their  income  level, 
they  expand  their  dollar  purchases  of 
our  farm  products  by  16  percent.  Italy, 
Japan,  and  now  Nationalist  China,  have 
already  moved  from  the  status  of  food 
aid  recipients  to  major  dollar  customers 
for  our  farm  exports. 

Thus,  in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment, we  best  serve  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  American  agriculture. 

We  also  best  serve  the  interest  of  world 
peace.  For  as  President  Johnson  has 
said: 

Our  island  of  abundance  will  [not]  finally 
be  secure  in  a  sea  of  despair  and  unrest,  or 
In  a  world  where  even  the  oppressed  may 
one  day  have  access  to  the  engines  of  modem 
destruction. 

Unless  the  poor  countries  make  sig- 
nificant progress  in  building  better  lives 
for  their  people,  we  will  surely  see  an 
unprecedented  wave  of  bloodshed,  vio- 
lence, and  revolution  sweep  most  of  the 
world,  and  Communist  and  other  dic- 
tatorial governments  may  well  follow  in 
its  wake. 

The  food  for  peace  program  can  assist 
in  economic  development,  by  keeping 
down  food  prices  and  allowing  poor 
countries  to  spend  their  foreign  ex- 
change for  machinery  instead  of  food. 
But  in  the  long  run,  economic  growth  in 
developing  countries  will  depend  on  how 
they  increase  their  own  food  production. 
If  only  their  industry  expands,  factory 
workers  will  have  more  to  spend  on  lim- 
ited food  supplies,  and  this  will  cause 
prices  to  rise.  Increased  food  prices 
will  then  force  wages  upward,  beginning 


an  inflationary  spiral  which  will  bring 
economic  development  to  a  rapid  halt, 
and  lead  to  food  riots  such  as  we  have 
seen  recently  in  India. 

Thus,  the  situation  is  clear.  Without 
agricultural  progress  within  the  F>oor 
countries,  without  balanced  growth  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  they  can  have 
no  sustained  economic  growth. 

Even  worse,  without  this  agricultural 
progress  there  will  be  mass  starvation, 
for  food  donations  from  advanced  coun- 
tries could  never  fill  all  of  the  increasing 
need. 

In  connection  with  this  problem,  I  also 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  ignore  the  need 
to  find  some  way  to  slow  down  the  growth 
of  population.  I  am  happy  that  political 
and  religious  leaders  everywhere  are 
more  and  more  recognizing  this  fact. 
But,  even  if  we  take  strong  steps  in  this 
direction,  there  is  still  a  desperate  need 
to  improve  food  production  in  poor 
countries.  It  is  necessary  to  prevent 
increased  starvation;  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  economic  growth.  And,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  it  is  only  through 
improving  their  own  agriculture  that 
these  countries  can,  in  the  long  run, 
grow  into  major  dollar  importers  of 
American  farm  products. 

We  must  make  certain,  therefore,  that 
we  use  our  food  program  to  stimulate 
progress  in  foreign  agriculture.  We 
must  give  more  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  in  poor  countries.  It  is  easy  to 
provide  these  countries  with  factories, 
featuring  the  latest  and  most  modern 
equipment,  but  it  is  much  harder  to 
adapt  our  American  agricultural  tech- 
nology to  very  different  soils  and  cli- 
mates. It  is  still  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade illiterate  peasants  to  use  advanced 
methods. 

Thus,  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  quick 
impression  with  factories,  but  a  one- 
sided stress  on  industry  can  be  the  worst 
thing  for  these  countries.  So  that  we 
must  follow  the  harder  path,  the  only 
right  path,  of  putting  top  priority  on 
growth  in  farm  production. 

First  of  all,  we  should  make  more  of 
our  food  assistance  conditional  on  great- 
er attention  to  agricultural  progress  by 
the  govenunents  of  developing  countries. 
Among  other  things,  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  imports  of  fertilizer, 
to  expand  their  agricultural  extension 
services,  and  to  adopt  needed  land  re- 
forms. 

We  should  also  consider  requiring  that 
more  of  the  local  currencies  generated 
by  Public  Law  480  sales  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural development  projects.  In  par- 
ticular, we  should  help  finance  research 
in  agricultm-al  techniques  particularly 
applicable  to  tropical  climates  and  soils. 
In  addition,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
export  our  agricultural  know-how,  by 
increasing  the  use  of  our  experts  in  the 
International  Agricultural  Development 
Service  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  by  searching  for  new 
ways  to  lend  effective  aid.  We  should 
expand  the  agricultural  assistance  ac- 
tivities of  the  Peace  Corps.  We  might 
explore  ways  to  use  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  with  their  experience 
and  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
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and  cultures,  in  this  expanded  program 
to  support  agricultural  growth. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  con- 
sider undertaking  crash  programs  of 
rural  development,  in  particular,  coun- 
tries threatened  by  revolution  or  sub- 
version because  of  unrest  in  the  areas 
away  from  the  large  cities.  Such  pro- 
grams would  combine  the  imaginative 
use  of  food  for  peace  with  intensive 
efforts  to  bring  rapid  increases  in  agri- 
cultural production.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  we  had  carried  out  such  a 
program  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
recent  tragedy  there  might  never  have 
come  to  pass.  For  as  Senator  McGovern 
told  this  body  last  month : 

One  In  five  children  born  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  dies  of  malnutrition. 

To  bring  about  the  changes  that  will 
be  required,  to  administer  a  revised  pro- 
gram based  on  changed  conditions  and 
new  needs,  our  food-for-peace  program 
will  require  strong  policymaking  at  the 
top.  So  the  final  question  we  must  face 
is  the  organization  of  this  program  here 
in  Washington. 

Up  to  now,  the  agencies  responsible 
for  this  program  have  run  it  with  real 
eflBciency  and  impressive  cooperation. 
Yet  the  present  situation  is  clearly  one 
of  divided  responsibility  and  fragmented 
authority.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  State  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Commerce  Department — 
all  of  these,  and  others,  have  important 
administrative  duties  In  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

But,  below  the  level  of  the  President, 
there  is  no  one  clearly  in  charge  of  mak- 
ing policy  for  the  whole  operation.  We 
have  a  Food  for  Peace  Office,  headed  by 
an  able  Director,  but  this  office  has  no 
real  power  to  direct  our  overall  eflforts, 
or  to  help  plan  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion so  that  we  can  continue  and  expand 
our  food-for-peace  program. 

I  believe  that  this  vital  responsibility 
should  be  exercised  by  a  body  at  the 
Cabinet  level.  It  is  my  hope  that,  when 
he  proposes  changes  in  the  program,  the 
President  will  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  Food  for  Freedom  Policy  Council, 
on  which  would  sit  the  Director  of  a 
strengthened  Food  for  Peace  Office,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  other 
high  officials  who  now  have  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program. 

Such  a  Food  for  Freedom  Policy  Coun- 
cil would  be  responsible  for  planning 
Americas  overall  policy  concerning  the 
world  food  problem,  including  food  for 
peace  and  technical  assistance  to  agri- 
culture. It  would  set  targets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  production  to  enable  us  to 
do  more  in  filling  world  needs,  and  it 
would  recommend  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  the  policy  changes  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  targets. 

To  increase  international  cooperation 
in  facing  the  world  food  problem,  this 
Council  would  consult  frequently  with 
officials  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization and  the  world  food  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  room  for  us  to 
differ  on  specific  institutional  arrange- 


ments, and  the  suggestion  I  have  put 
forward  would  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
far  greater  detail.  But  I  feel  there  is 
little  room  for  argimient  about  the  need 
to  have  greater  policy  direction  and 
planning,  if  our  program  is  to  be  bold 
enough  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
await  us.  ' 

Mr.  President,  every  American  should 
look  with  pride  on  the  achievements  of 
our  food-for-peace  program.  As  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, said  less  than  a  year  ago: 

No  nation  has  ever  done  more  to  wipe  out 
hunger  in  the  vast  areas  of  the  world  than 
the  United  States. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  f  utiu-e. 
For,  as  the  Vice  President  also  said,  in 
his  next  breath : 

We  have  merely  scratched  the  surface. 

Two  years  ago,  speaking  to  the  World 
Food  Congress,  John  F.  Kennedy  warned 
that  "World  peace  and  freedom  cannot 
be  maintained  in  a  world  half  fed  and 
half  hungry."  These  words  are  no  less 
true  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  speech  which  needed  to  be  made.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  better  qualified, 
for  many  reasons,  to  make  it,  than  is  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. In  the  first  place,  he  comes  from 
a  great  agricultural  State.  It  is  a  di- 
versified agricultural  State.  It  has 
played  a  big  part  in  this  food-for-peace 
program. 

In  the  second  place,  as  he  has  said  in 
his  speech,  the  man  who  inspired  the 
program  and  championed  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  many  years  was  his 
great  predecessor,  the  then  Senator 
Humphrey,  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  well  recall,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate.  Senator  Humphrey  talking  to 
me  in  this  Chamber  about  this  program, 
what  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
program,  and  how  it  could  enable  us  to 
use  our  magnificent  resources  of  farm 
production  to  solve  what  is  the  most 
pressing  and  difficult  and  cruelest  prob- 
lem in  the  world,  the  problem  of 
starvation. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  what  I 
temporarily  neglected  to  note,  and  what 
most  Americans  do  not  realize,  that  we 
have  a  hunger  explosion.  We  have  not 
only  a  population  explosion,  but  also  a 
hunger  explosion.  Although  agricul- 
tural production  in  developing  countries 
has  increased  rapidly,  the  fact  is,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  population  has 
increased  even  more  rapidly.  Therefore, 
we  are  not  gaining  ground  to  hunger  but 
losing  ground. 

He  points  out — and  this  should  im- 
press all  of  us,  because  we  are  a  fat, 
overfed  people,  because  we  are  an  over- 
fed and  overstuffed  people,  many  of  us 
are  dying  of  heart  attacks — that 
throughout  the  world  one-half  of  the 
people  are  hungry,  pitifully  hungry.  Us- 
ing Public  Law  480  food  in  this  way  Is  the 
most  logical  thing  we  can  do. 


I  refer  particularly  to  the  Senator's  re- 
marks at  page  4  of  his  manuscript, 
where  he  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Our  food-for-peace  program  is  still  based 
on  the  negative  principle  of  surplus  dis- 
posal— that  we  should  give  only  our  left- 
overs which  we  cannot  use  ourselves. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
it  is  not  true  that  if  we  were  to  change 
that  concept,  and  put  it  on  a  positive  ba- 
sis, it  would  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  technology  of  the  American  farmer, 
good  as  it  is.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that 
there  is  psychological  and  economic 
pressure  on  the  American  farmer  to  limit 
his  production  and  not  to  take  advan- 
tage, to  the  extent  that  he  would  like  to, 
or  could,  of  the  great  new  techniques 
that  have  been  developed  because  it  is 
plain  to  him  that  he  produces  more  food 
than  we  can  use,  and  the  more  he  pro- 
duces the  more  his  price  drops.  The 
whole  psychology  is  to  produce  less  and 
to  work  less,  to  put  more  into  the  Soil 
Bank  and  not  to  produce. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  observa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  food-for-peace 
program.  His  opinion  is  extremely  val- 
uable, because  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  always  going  forward  arm 
in  arm  with  the  Vice  President,  then 
Senator  Humphrey,  with  the  inspired  ob- 
jective of  trying  to  use  American  agri- 
cultural production  to  help  the  starving 
and  underprivileged  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  modesty  that 
he  has  failed  to  point  that  out. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  the  Sen- 
ator has  asked,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  present  outlook  of 
American  agriculture  Is  one  of  channel 
vision;  it  is  limited  to  the  boundaries  of 
this  country. 

Our  agricultural  economics — and  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  this  fact,  because 
he  serves  with  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry — has  been  one  of  trying  to 
balance  supply  and  demand  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  needs.  For  years  we 
have  failed  to  look  at  the  needs  of  our 
own  underprivileged  within  our  own 
land. 

I  was  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  such  able  leaders  as  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  and  now  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  have  greatly  expanded 
distribution  of  American  food  through 
such  programs  as  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, in  an  attempt  to  make  more  ag- 
ricultural products  available  to  people 
in  our  own  midst. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  this  is  some- 
thing that  I  had  forgotten  about  tem- 
porarily. We  are  not  doing  the  kind  of 
job  that  we  should  do.  In  the  school 
milk  program,  for  example,  a  cutback 
had  to  be  made  in  the  amount  of  milk 
made  available  to  our  own  school  chil- 
dren, because  the  appropriation  was  so 
small.  We  were  practicing  a  fake,  waste- 
ful economy.  There  is  a  law  on  the 
books  which  provides  support  for  milk 
at  75  percent  of  parity.  We  are  storing 
vast  amounts  of  dairy  products,  only  to 
let  them  rot.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
cutting  back  on  the  amount  of  milk 
available  to  children  in  our  schools. 
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This  year  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  what  the  House 
passed,  were  at  least  $10  million  lower 
than  they  should  have  been. 

If  we  were  to  give  full  vent  to  the 
school  milk  program,  we  would  make  the 
amount  about  $113  million.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  House  agreed  on 
a  $100  million  program. 

Even  here  in  America  we  have  not 
recognized  the  possibilities  of  making 
food  available,  as  the  Senator  says,  to 
people  within  our  own  boundaries,  let 
alone  the  unlimited  opportunity  for 
service  to  the  world  in  achieving  peace 
by  opening  up  this  opportunity  to 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  particularly 
true  in  the  high  protein  field.  In  my 
speech  I  commented  on  some  of  the  new- 
est technology.  I  pointed  out  that,  in 
one  case,  we  were  opening  up  ways  by 
which,  at  a  cost  of  only  16  cents  per  year, 
we  could  introduce  into  some  of  our  food 
reserves  of  low  protein  content  special 
additive  that  would  make  the  food  ade- 
quate from  a  high  protein  content  stand- 
point. The  same  thing  could  be  said  for 
farm  production.  If  we  could  have  the 
type  of  program  about  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, we  could  encoui-age  substantially  in- 
creased production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  high  protein  content,  and  there- 
fore we  could  meet  a  special  need  for 
the  underpiivileged  and  starving  people 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  That 
field  has  great  possibilities.  I  see  in  the 
Chamber,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, who  as  head  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  did  such  a  magnificent  job.  I 
shall  yield  to  him  in  a  moment.  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

First,  I  commend  tht'  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  stiass  uii  improving 
food  production.  Many  of  us  think  of 
the  program  as  a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram and  do  not  recognize  that  unless  it 
is  widely  administered,  it  could  be  very 
destructive.  It  is  possible  that  people 
become  reliant  on  regular  large  food 
gifts  from  this  country  with  the  result 
that  they  do  not  imorove  their  own  agri- 
cultural technology.  I  ntil  they  do  so, 
as  the  Sent;tor  has  pointed  out,  they  will 
really  make  no  progress.  That  is  the 
first  step  up  from  poverty.  Until  agri- 
cultural techniques  are  improved  so  that 
manpower  can  be  freed  to  do  other 
things,  the  people  will  be  limited  by  their 
food  supply. 

The  Senator's  stress  on  that  point  is 
most  appropriate  and  often  forgotten  in 
this  kind  of  approach. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  technical 
question.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we 
shall  have  difficulty  in  expanding  our 
food-for-peace  program  because  coun- 
tries do  not  have  the  port  capacity,  the 
transportation,  and  the  storage  facilities 
to  receive  any  more  food  than  they  are 
now  receiving.  India  is  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  said  that  India  seems  to  be 
having  trouble  in  handling  what  it  is 
getting  today.  Is  there  some  sort  of 
absolute  limitation  on  how  much  food 
poor  countries  can  receive? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  raised  that 
question.  It  is  a  question  that  I  have 
often  asked.    My  speech  did  not  get  into 


it  as  deeply  as  I  would  have  liked.  It 
is  true  that  limited  port  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  as  well  as  storage,  have 
been  real  problems.  But  I  think  it  is 
wrong  to  conclude  that  they  are  insur- 
mountable, or  that  they  impose  an  abso- 
lute ceiling  on  the  amount  of  food  we 
send  to  hungry  peoples  no  matter  how 
great  the  need. 

First  of  all,  if  these  governments  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  improv- 
ing their  ports  and  adding  to  their  inter- 
nal transportation,  or  letting  thousands — 
even  millions — of  their  people  die,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  build  better  facil- 
ties.  This  is  the  only  sane  political 
course  for  them  to  take,  not  to  mention 
the  basic  morality  involved. 

But  also,  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
countries  can  increase  tliis  capacity  if 
they  make  strong  efforts.  Take  India, 
the  largest  Public  Law  480  recipient  by 
far.  A  year  ago,  her  ports  were  unload- 
ing no  more  than  600,000  tons  of  grain 
a  month  at  the  most.  At  the  request  of 
the  Indian  Government,  our  Aid  agency 
sent  to  India  a  team  of  American  experts 
representing  both  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprises.  They  arrived  last  Sep- 
tember and  spent  a  month  studying  port 
management  and  cargo- handling  prac- 
tices. They  concluded  that  India  could 
adopt  certain  changes,  and  increase  her 
port  capacity  to  780,000  tons  of  grain. 

Now  this  year,  after  our  longshore- 
men's strike  ended  in  March,  India  had 
to  unload  an  unusually  large  number  of 
ships  in  April  and  May.  By  adopting  the 
new  techniques  she  was  able  to  receive 
more  than  950,000  tons  in  May,  an  im- 
provement of  over  50  percent  in  less  than 
a  year.  And  this  is  950,000  tons  cleared 
from  the  docks,  meaning  it  was  loaded 
onto  railroad  cars  and  on  its  way  toward 
the  people  who  needed  it.  This  ex- 
ceeded the  best  hopes  of  the  American 
technical  assistance  team,  and  while  a 
part  of  the  improvement  may  have  been 
due  to  diverting  some  facilities  from 
other  cargoes,  I  think  this  shows  clearly 
what  a  country  can  do  if  it  has  to  act. 

For  the  long  run,  India  is  planning  a 
new  port  at  Haldia  on  the  east  coast, 
near  Calcutta,  which  can  relieve  conges- 
tion and  permit  the  unloading  of  larger 
ships.  Tills  is  likely  to  be  ready  within 
5  years. 

Pakistan  also  has  made  substantial  im- 
provements. Through  a  combination  of 
her  own  efforts  and  aid  from  the  United 
States  and  the  World  Bank,  she  has  al- 
most doubled  the  capacity  of  the  port  of 
Karachi  in  the  last  10  years,  and  for 
East  Pakistan  the  record  is  even  more 
impressive. 

I  am  not  denying  that  the  problem 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  a  real  one,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  can  be  solved,  especially  if 
it  is  a  choice  between  increasing  capac- 
ity and  letting  millions  starve. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  pleased  to  s^eld 
to  the  outstanding  expert  on  Food  For 
Peace  in  this  country,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  overly  generous  words. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  de- 
livered the  finest  statement  I  have  heard 


on  challenge  of  world  hunger  and  what 
our  response  to  that  challenge  ought  to 
be. 

The  Senator  has  described  in  moving 
terms  the  world  food  gap.  I  regard  it  af 
the  most  important  single  problem  in 
the  world  today.  I  use  those  words  ad- 
visedly. If  we  cannot  figure  out  some 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  that  faces 
half  of  all  the  people  on  this  globe  to- 
day— and  that  is  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate food,  either  too  little  food  or  the 
wrong  kind  of  food — we  are  in  for  very 
serious  times. 

Human  hunger,  human  misery  and 
disease,  all  of  which  are  interconnected, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  many  of  the 
tensions,  instability,  and  explosive  sit- 
uations that  exist  all  over  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  an  absolutely  crucial 
problem.  It  is  crucial  from  a  moral 
standpoint.  It  is  crucial  from  a  polit- 
ical standpoint.  It  is  crucial  from  an 
economic  standpoint. 

The  Senator  has  also  described  in  ef- 
fective terms  the  rough  outline  of  what 
ought  to  be  our  response  to  that  prob- 
lem, which  is  to  harness  the  bountiful 
productive  capacity  in  this  country — 
capacity  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
idle  at  great  expense  to  our  taxpayers — 
and  put  that  bounty  to  work  in  the  cause 
of  health  *and  peace  all  over  the  world. 
I  fully  appreciate,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  that  until  we  find  a 
more  effective  way  of  using  this  food 
overseas,  we  must  have  some  kind  of  con- 
trol program  at  home  to  keep  the  sur- 
pluses from  destroying  our  agricultxiral 
economy. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  particu- 
larly if  we  look  at  the  dwindling  food 
reserves  in  this  country,  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  recommends  to- 
day, and  that  is  to  take  an  imaginative 
and  careful  look  at  the  possibility  of 
using  our  ability  to  produce  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  hungry  people  overseas. 
Today  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the 
world's  leading  nutritionists.  Dr.  Zabrel. 
He  told  me  that  there  are  now  3  million 
children  who  will  die  before  the  end  of 
this  year  because  of  malnutrition  or  out- 
right hunger;  and  that  rate  has  con- 
tinued annually  for  some  time. 

It  may  be  that  the  cause  of  death  is 
not  listed  as  hunger.  It  may  be  that  a 
child  will  be  said  to  have  died  from 
chickenpox,  influenza,  or  any  one  of  the 
diseases  that  take  the  lives  of  children 
all  over  the  world,  but  the  reason  chil- 
dren die  from  those  diseases — diseases 
youngsters  in  this  country  would  throw 
off— is  that  they  are  so  imdernourished 
and  poorly  fed  that  they  have  no 
resistance. 

If  today  the  American  people  were  told 
that  3  million  children  were  about  to 
die  because  of  some  dramatic  catas- 
trophe, perhaps  an  earthquake  or  fam- 
ine or  flood,  they  wovild  respond 
quickly. 

We  would  do  everything  we  could.  We 
would  have  our  globemasters  flying  food 
to  them.  We  would  make  our  military 
forces  available  to  help  distribute  it. 
We  would  bring  ships  out  of  the  moth- 
ball fleet  and  do  whatever  we  could  to 
make  that  food  available. 
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But  we  do  not  see  the  silent  death 
occurring  all  over  the  world.  Millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  drag  out 
their  lives  undernourished  and  under- 
fed, dying  premature  deaths,  not  being 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  society 
because  of  the  lack  of  energy  that  stems 
from  bad  diet.  It  is  to  that  question  that 
we  must  address  ourselves  as  a  nation 
that  has  been  blessed  and  can  produce 
food  beyond  our  own  needs. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  helping  to  open  up  this  subject 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  really 
the  kind  of  war  we  ought  to  fight.  We 
can  win  a  war  against  hunger.  It  is 
the  kind  of  war  the  United  States  is 
better  equipped  to  fight  than  any  country 
in  world  l:istory. 

The  challenge  is  greater  to  meet  than 
in  the  past. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  the  magnifi- 
cent effort  he  has  made  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  highly  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  comments.  He  is 
imiversally  regarded  as  the  Nation's 
leader  in  this  great  fight.  He  was  the 
first  Food  for  Peace  Director,  receiving 
one  of  the  first  appointments  made  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  thus  he 
was  respKjnsible  for  shaping  much  of  to- 
day's program.  Incidentally,  he  incor- 
porated many  new  and  creative  ideas  in 
the  use  of  food  to  help  children,  to  help 
build  roads  and  schools  by  using  food 
for  wages,  and  to  expand  and  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  charitable 
and  religious  organizations  in  food  dis- 
tribution. Our  Nation  will  forever  be  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  contributions,  and 
also  for  the  literature  that  he  has 
written.  This  literature  has  helped  more 
than  that  from  the  pen  of  any  other 
man  to  develop  this  Nation's  understand- 
ing of  the  great  problem  which  we  con- 
front in  facing  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  hunger  explosion. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  made  about  seeing  for  the 
first  time  this  silent  hunger,  as  he  so 
aptly  described  it.  is  the  very  core  of 
the  problem.  If  we  have  a  neighbor 
down  the  street  who  Is  starving,  every- 
one responds.  If  people  in  American 
society  are  starving,  and  we  see  it.  we 
resjjond  without  question.  It  is  what  a 
decent  person  does  without  question.  If 
there  is  a  disaster  overseas — an  earth- 
quake, a  tornado — time  and  time  again 
our  Nation  has  responded  without  ques- 
tion to  make  available  any  resources  we 
have  to  help  those  people  in  their  hour 
of  need.  What  is  different  with  this 
silent  hunger;  this  hunger  that  takes  the 
lives  of  at  least  10,000  people  a  day?  It 
Is  silent:  it  is  unseen:  it  is  unknown. 
And  it  is  not  only  death  that  we  must 
prevent;  we  must  relieve  bodies  and 
minds  from  malnutrition,  not  merely  in 
the  thousands,  but  in  the  millions. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  one  of  the  unfortunate,  permanent 
aspects  of  malnutrition  is  that  when  a 
youngster  lives  out  the  period  of  life 
after  weaning  until  he  is  perhaps  5  or  6 
years  old.  with  a  bad  diet,  a  diet  lacking 
in  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  there 


Is  nothing  that  can  be  done  in  later  life 
to  correct  the  permanent  damage  that 
has  been  done  to  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional life  of  the  child.  That  youngster 
will  be  warped  for  the  rest  of  ills  life. 
The  most  critical  period  Is  from  the  age 
of  1,  after  the  child  has  been  weaned, 
until  he  is  6  or  7  years  old. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  Is  critical 
Is  that  the  child  at  that  age  is  not  old 
enough  to  fight  for  his  share  of  the  food 
that  is  available.  There  is  a  mistaken 
notion  In  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries that  the  father  ought  to  have  the 
major  share  of  the  food  because  he  Is 
working  in  the  field  and  Is  doing  the 
physical  labor.  The  mother  will  care- 
fully set  aside  the  largest  portion  of  food 
for  the  father. 

Actually,  it  Is  the  little  child  that  suf- 
fers the  greatest  damage;  It  is  the  child, 
more  than  adults,  that  requires  the  most 
food  and  requires  a  balanced  diet.  So 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  per- 
haps most  acutely  the  problem  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  If  the  American 
people  had  their  way  about  solving  this 
problem,  they  would  perhaps  be  ahead 
of  Congress.  The  American  people  are 
generous,  moral  people.  What  they  need 
Is  more  aggressive  leadership  from  Con- 
gress and  more  aggressive  leadership 
from  our  policymakers  downtown.  They 
will  quickly  respond  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  will  harness  our  abundance  In 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator's  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  who  is  now  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  in  many  respects  Is  the  father  of  the 
food-for-peace  program,  a  man  who 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  10,  12, 
and  15  years  ago,  talking  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  greater  use  of  our  food  abun- 
dance overseas,  would  be  proud  to  hear 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  his 
successor,  speak  out  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  Senator's  kind  comment.  I  cannot 
Imagine  a  program  in  which  more  in- 
terests of  Americans  converge  than  this. 
It  is  not  merely  our  moral  responsibil- 
ity, which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
enough.  But  we  stand  as  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world,  the  major  surplus- 
food-producing  nation  in  the  world, 
with  incredible  unused  agricultural  pro- 
ductive power  and  surpluses  being  held 
at  Government  expense,  while  thou- 
sands of  people  starve  and  millions  have 
stunted  physical  and  mental  growth  be- 
cause of  malnutrition.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  live  in  that  kind  of  world  and 
respond  in  that  way  without  being 
hated,  just  as  our  neighbor  would  hate 
us  if  we  did  not  help  him  when  he  was 
starving. 

Second,  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  a 
titanic  struggle  with  the  forces  of  com- 
munism and  other  forces  of  dictatorship 
for  the  minds  of  men,  surely  we  must 
know  that  it  is  hunger,  illiteracy,  dis- 
ease, and  poverty  together  which  are  our 
main  enemies.  It  is  the  desperate  acts 
of  frustrated  people  who  reach  out  for 
fanatical  leaders  that  are  our  major 
problems.    The  use  of  American  food  in 


an  enlightened,  creative  manner,  and  in 
the  fullest  sense,  can  help  to  destroy  the 
very  basis  of  our  major  enemy. 

Tliird,  if  we  would  use  our  best  agri- 
cultural productive  power  to  help  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
world  for  food,  we  would  give  to  our 
agricultural  economy  the  lift  it  desper- 
ately needs. 

Any  Senator  who  represents  a  farm 
population  cannot  help  being  struck  by 
the  fact  that  farm  people  are  fine,  hard- 
working Americans,  investing  their  lives 
in  their  chosen  profession,  while  receiv- 
ing less  than  almost  any  other  group 
for  all  they  have  contributed  to  the  rest 
of  American  society.    That  Is  not  fair. 

In  addition,  by  using  the  surpluses  to 
help  nations  to  get  on  their  feet,  to  build 
strong,  viable  economies  and,  hopefully, 
democracies,  we  have  already  demon- 
strated that  we  can  create  new  markets 
for  industry  and  for  farm  products,  as 
we  have  already  done  in  Japan,  Taiwan. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 

Thus,  by  helping  them,  in  the  long  run, 
we  will  create  markets  that  will 
strengthen  our  economy. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  any  nation, 
any  strong  Christian  society  such  as 
ours,  can  forever  ignore  its  moral  re- 
sponsibilities and  remain  fat  in  a  starv- 
ing world.  We  cannot  fail  to  respond 
to  the  growing  voice  of  humanity  crying 
out  for  enough  food  to  survive  and  get 
started. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  our  Nation  to  open  its  eyes 
and  to  take  the  steps  necessai-y  to  be  the 
kind  of  compassionate,  humane  Nation 
that  I  believe  we  can  and  must  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
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PEARSON  IS  MISTAKEN  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  about  to  do  is  not  a  pleasant 
task.  It  is  probably  not  a  wise  task  for 
anyone  engaged  in  politics. 

Two  of  the  outstanding  columnists 
and  the  most  widely  read  and  respected 
columnists  in  the  country  are  Walter 
Lippmann  and  Drew  Pearson. 

Drew  Pearson  supplies  something  that 
is  very  badly  needed.  He  is  a  muck- 
raker.  He  does  an  excellent  job.  He  ex- 
f)oses  scandals  and  situations  involving 
weakness,  inefficiency,  incompetency, 
and  dishonesty  in  our  Government.  He 
is  a  columnist  who  is  widely  read  in  my 
State. 

I  regard  him  as  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  ability,  as  a  man  of  compas- 
sion, and  a  fine  human  being. 

Like  everyone  else.  Drew  Pearson  can 
be  mistaken.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  his 
colimin  of  Tuesday,  July  27,  he  was  very 
much  in  error  in  what  he  had  to  say. 
What  he  had  to  say  can  have  a  most 
unfortunate  effect.  I  believe,  on  the  atti- 
tude of  our  people  toward  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  he  must  be  answered 

Pearson  made  a  series  of  statements 
about  the  situation  in  Saigon,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  about  those  state- 
ments. 


I  have  sought,  through  my  staff,  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  -members  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  various  de- 
partments to  find  out  what  the  facts  are, 
or  what  our  most  competent  and  knowl- 
edgeable people  understand  them  to  be. 

One  of  the  assertions  made  by  Drew 
Pearson  was  as  follows: 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  suffering 
from  such  wholesale  desertions  that  It  is 
risky  to  arm  it.  The  arms  go  over  to  the 
Vietcong. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  desertion 
rate  is  up.  It  has  been  fairly  constant 
for  years  and  is  related  generally  to  such 
factors  as  low  pay  or  no  pay.  poor  com- 
manders, difficulty  of  fighting,  and  un- 
pleasant conditions. 

In  the  southeast  Asian  context,  the 
desertion  rate  is  not  abnormally  high. 
The  Vietcong  desertion  rates,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  very  well  be  higher. 
However,  this  is  very  difficult  to  judge 
or  to  measure. 

The  better  index  of  the  Vietnamese 
fortitude  is  casualties  suffered  by  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces:  26,000  have 
been  killed  in  action  in  the  past  4  years, 
and  51,000  have  been  wounded. 

In  relation  to  population,  this  is  10 
times  the  rate  of  loss  the  United  States 
of  America  suffered  in  Korea,  and  it  Is 
substantially  above  our  total  losses  in 
World  War  H. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  fought 
and  endvured  for  a  long  time.  Pessi- 
mistic out-of-context  emphasis  on  a 
problem  like  desertion  gives  a  mislead- 
ing impression.  ^ 

The  second  assertion  in  Pearson  s  col- 
umn of  July  27,  1965,  is: 

The  Saigon  Government,  always  corrupt. 
always  ineffective,  might  Just  as  well  be 
scrapped. 

This  undocumented  assertion  does  not 
reflect  the  views  of  our  mission  in  Saigon, 
or  of  policymakers  in  Washington.  Ky 
himself  is  not  known  to  be  personally 
corrupt,  nor  was  his  predecessor.  Dr. 
Quat.  Certainly  no  one  here  or  there  be- 
lieves that  the  present  government 
"ought  to  be  scrapped." 

The  third  assertion  by  Drew  Pearson 
is  as  follows: 

American  popularity  once  reasonably  high, 
has  nose-dived.  It  is  now  on  a  par  with  the 
anti-French  feeling  during  the  long  civil 
war  in  French  Indo-China. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  nonsense.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  this  view.  All 
signs,  except  Communist  propaganda, 
point  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ameri- 
cans live  as  individuals  or  in  small  groups 
of  two,  three,  or  four  all  over  Vietnam, 
working  on  AID  projects,  schools,  in- 
formation programs,  and  so  forth,  or,  as 
military  advisers.  We  would  know 
quickly  enough  if  they  were  no  longer 
welcome.  Quite  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Villagers  and  the  local  population  are  at 
pains  to  help  and  care  for  Americans. 

The  Americans  are,  of  course,  targets 
for  the  Vietcong  terrorists,  but  the  rela- 
tively low  number  of  successful  attacks 
against  U.S.  civilians  proves  that  this 
Vietcong  tactic  does  not  have  widespread 
popular  support. 

Americans  are  working  and  fighting 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  for  a  cause 


defined  and  supported  by  them— not,  like 
the  French,  against  the  Vietnamese  to 
maintain  a  fading  colonial  empire. 

The  fourth  charge  made  by  Drew  Pear- 
son was: 

sixty  percent  of  South  Vietnam  Is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Vietcong,  with  many  vUlages 
still  supposedly  loyal  to  the  government  prob- 
ably  actually  disloyal. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  a  misleading 
statistic.  The  Communists  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of  control  of  substantial 
parts  of  the  Vietnam  land  area,  including 
much  of  the  mountainous  and  less  popu- 
lous areas.  Their  control  is  largely 
negative  in  character.  They  can  dis- 
rupt and  harass  efforts  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  exercise 
governing  power  in  such  areas.  They 
can  cut  roads  and  bomb  bridges.  How- 
ever, their  control  is  not  positive  in  the 
sense  that  they  could  not  build  bridges, 
repair  roads,  or  carry  on  the  normal 
processes  of  government  unless  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  permitted  them 
to  do  so. 

The  Vietcong  do  not  have  a  single  city 
or  province  capital. 

The  strength  of  the  Vietcong,  such  as 
it  is,  is  among  the  peasants  and  rural 
population,  a  group  that,  in  southeast 
Asia,  as  elsewhere,  even  in  the  rural 
United  States,  is  traditionally  mistrust- 
ful of  Central  Government  authority. 

Communists  have  exposed  this  trust, 
but  have  not  shown  that  they,  in  turn, 
would  have  the  positive  support  of  the 
peasants  if  they  sought  to  rule. 

When  they  try,  and  try  to  collect  taxes, 
for  example,  the  peasants  quickly  turn 
against  them.  The  South  Vietnamese 
C3rovernment  has  the  support  of  virtually 
all  the  more  educated  people,  and  this  is 
not  to  be  written  off  lightly.  All  the 
major  groups  in  South  Vietnam:  Cath- 
olics, Buddhists,  sects,  labor  unions, 
political  parties  like  Dai  Viet— oppose  the 
Communists.  They  may  have  their  dif- 
ferences about  the  kind  and  complexion 
of  government  they  want  in  Saigon,  and 
their  inability  to  unite  behind  a  strong 
one  is  one  of  the  chronic  problems  of 
South  Vietnam.  But  this  does  not  mean 
they  prefer  the  Communist  alternative. 

The  last  assertion  by  Drew  Pearson  is 
that  the  policy  of  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  a  complete  failure.  Mili- 
tary supplies  have  continued  to  come 
down  from  the  north. 

This  is  not  the  view  of  Pentagon  ex- 
perts and  others  who  have  studied  the 
situation.     Carefully  pinpoint  bombing 
has  taken  out  a  large  portion  of  North 
Vietnam's  logistical  and  military  capa- 
bility, especially  as  it  relates  to  the  war 
in  the  south.    There  is  every  reason  to 
think  this  has  made  it  significantly  more 
difficult  for  Hanoi  to  supply  and  support 
the  Vietcong.     The  shrillness  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Peiping  propaganda— in- 
cluding protestations  that  it  has  not  af- 
fected their  will  to  fights-should  not  be 
taken   at   face   value,    any   more   than 
should  their  charges  that  we  bomb  hos- 
pitals and  civilian  facilities — which  we 
have  not  done.   North  Vietnam  is  a  tight- 
ly  organized  totalitarian  society,   with 
leadership  concentrated  in  a  few  hands 
at  the  top.    Those  few,  such  seasoned 
Commimists  as  General  Glap.  Le  Duan, 


the  party  theoretician,  and,  of  course.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  himself,  would  be  unlikely  to 
tip  their  hand  except  for  a  purpose.  And 
they  are  under  no  meaningful  public  or 
popular  pressure  at  home,  since  they  so 
totally  control  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  personal  expression.  Pearson 
seems  to  have  made  the  elementary  mis- 
take of  taking  Communist  propaganda 
at  its  word.  If  North  Vietnam  really  was 
not  bothered  by  the  bombing  they  would 
not  devote  so  much  of  their  diplomatic 
and  propaganda  effort  to  branding  us  as 
villains  precisely  because  we  bomb,  and 
to  trying  to  have  pressure  brought  on  us 
by  other  countries  to  make  us  stop. 

There  Is  one  other  point  mentioned 
by  Drew  Pearson.    He  states: 

The  above  facts  show  the  contrast  between 
war  in  Vietnam  and  war  in  Korea.  In  the 
Korean  war,  the  United  States  was  supported 
by  a  strong  patriotic  civilian  population  that 
gave  full  cooperation.  We  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  Korean  army,  much  of  it  well 
trained  and  willing  to  fight.  There  was  no 
problem  of  an  enemy  constantly  disappear- 
ing Into  the  jungle. 


Pearson's  memory  in  this  respect  is 
short.   With  all  due  respect  to  the  valiant 
Koreans,  things  were  not  all  that  rosy 
then,  either.    The  enemy  was  often  hard 
to  find,  the  South  Koreans  sometimes  got 
tired  of  fighting,  the  ROK  Army  was  not 
well  trained  or  prepared  when  the  war 
started— that    was    one    reason    North 
Korea  invaded  when  they  did — and  to 
tills  day  it  is  necessary  for  two  U.S.  di- 
visions to  stay  there  to  protect  Korean 
security  and  independence  against  fur- 
ther or  renewed  Communist  encroach- 
ment.   Even  the  origins  of  that  war  were 
not  thought  to  be  all  that  clear  at  the 
time.    Has  Pearson  forgotten  the  exten- 
sive Communist  effort  to  make  it  appear 
South  Korea  started  the  war?    This  is 
a  point  the  Communists,  by  the  way, 
have  never  conceded.    And  the  charges 
of  germ  warfare  against  us  that  were 
so  widely  believed  among  the  neutral 
countries?     Also,   granted   tliis   was   a 
splendid  example  of  collective  security 
under  the  UJJ.,  let  us  not  blind  ourselves 
in  retrospect  by  forgetting  that  this  too 
was  largely  a  U.S.  effort^  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  forces  and  size  of  military 
commitment. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  us  are 
supporting  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to  come 
into  the  South  Vietnam  situation,  we 
should  recognize  that  getting  the  U.N. 
involved  will  not  be  the  end  of  our  South 
Vietnam  fighting  and  dying.  It  re- 
quired a  long  time  after  the  U.N.  came 
into  Korea  to  end  that  situation.  It  will 
be  a  help,  but  of  limited  military  help. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  appropriate  part  of  the 
article  by  Drew  Pearson  entitled,  "Bad 
News  From  Saigon"  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bad  News  Prom  Saigon 
Here  Is  some  of  the  distressing  news  from 
Saigon  that  has  caused  the  series  of  White 
House  huddles  over  future  policy. 
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The  South  Vietnamese  army  la  suffering 
from  such  wholesale  desertions  that  It  Is 
risky  to  arm  It.  The  arms  go  over  to  the 
Vletcong. 

The  Saigon  Government,  always  corrupt, 
always  Ineffective,  might  Just  as  well  be 
scrapped. 

American  popularity,  once  reasonably  high, 
has  nosedived.  It  Is  now  on  a  par  with  the 
anti-French  feeling  dvurlng  the  long  civil  war 
In  French  Indochina. 

Sixty  percent  of  South  Vietnam  Is  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  Vletcong,  with  many  villages 
still  supposedly  loyal  to  the  Government 
probably  actually  disloyal. 

The  policy  of  bombing  North  Vietnam  has 
been  a  complete  failure.  Military  supplies 
have  continued  to  come  down  from  the  north. 

The  above  facts  show  the  contrast  between 
war  in  Vietnam  and  war  In  Korea.  In  the 
Korean  war,  the  United  States  was  supported 
by  a  strong  patriotic  civilian  population  that 
gave  full  cooperation.  We  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  Korean  army,  much  of  It  well 
trained  and  willing  to  fight.  There  was  no 
problem  of  an  enemy  constantly  disappearing 
Into  the  Jungle. 


LIPPMANN  ERRORS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
for  Walter  Lippmann's  criticisms,  Mr. 
Lippmann's  charges  are  less  specific,  and 
more  generalized,  but  I  think  I  can  dis- 
cuss them  a  little  more  briefly. 

Mr.  Lippmann  states  that  no  Asia  or 
NATO  nation  supports  us  in  the  effort 
to  help  South  Vietnam  in  its  fight 
against  Communist  aggression.  Is  this 
the  case?  The  answer  is  emphatically, 
"No." 

Great  Britain  has  stated  its  support 
and  has  a  police  advisory  team  in  Viet- 
nam. Her  prior  commitments  In 
Malaysia  against  similar  aggression  pre- 
cludes her  doing  more.  She  is  a  member 
of  NATO.  Italy,  a  NATO  member,  sup- 
ports us  in  Vietnam.  It  has  sent  a  sur- 
gical team  there.  West  Germany,  a  vital 
NATO  link,  supports  us.  It  has  extended 
economic  aid. 

The  Government  of  Japan  supports 
this  stand  against  Communist  imperial- 
ism and  has  given  considerable  economic 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand  support  our 
action  and  have  sent  assistance  as  have 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Lippmann  then  goes  on  to  say  no  vital 
American  interest  is  involved  in  the  de- 
fense of  Vietnam.  It  is  not  the  same,  he 
says,  as  when  Hitler  was  in  sight  of  the 
conquest  of  Britain  or  when  Japan 
threatened  the  whole  Pacific.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann ignores  the  fact  that  if  the  West- 
ern Powers  had  stood  firm  in  such  places 
as  the  Rhineland,  Munich,  and  Man- 
churia, Hitler  would  not  have  stood  in 
sight  of  Britain's  conquest,  nor  would 
Japan  have  threatened  our  own  western 
coast.  But,  unfortunately,  there  were 
people  then  who  said  that  those  places 
were  not  vital.  People  in  authority 
listened  to  these  councils  and  we  paid  a 
terrible  price.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's views  do  not  command  a  similar 
following  today. 

South  Vietnam  does  not  want  to  ac- 
cept Communist  domination.  Ten  years 
ago  this  country  asked  us  to  help  them 
avoid  this  fate.  We  said  yes  to  this  plea; 
now  Mr.  Lippmann  says  it  was  a  mis- 
take.    He  forgets  that  a  lot  of  other 


countries  from  Japan  to  France  have 
made  the  same  request  and  received  the 
same  reply.  These  countries  are  now 
watching  Vietnam  to  see  just  how  much 
that  reply  was  worth.  The  world  is  too 
small  for  us  to  make  second  class  com- 
mitments. 

This  does  not  mean  as  Lippmann  sug- 
gests, that  we  are  "policeman  for  man- 
kind." It  does  mean  that  we  should 
honor  our  commitments  to  assist  a  small 
country  to  resist  aggression.  It  also  may 
mean  that  in  some  cases  we  will  carry  a 
substantial  part  of  the  burden  of  resist- 
ing such  aggression,  though  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  continue  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  those  everywhere  who  believe  in 
peace  and  honest  self-determination. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  decisive  test,  says 
Mr.  Lippmann.  Again,  people  said  this 
about  Czechoslovakia  and  Manchuria. 

Korea  did  not  stop  the  defeat  in  Indo- 
china, says  Mr.  Lippmann.  Korea  did 
convince  the  Communist  world  that  con- 
ventional aggression  was  too  risky.  That 
is  why  they  advocate  now  the  type  of 
aggression  that  won  for  them  in  Indo- 
china in  1954.  They  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  this  type  of  aggression  is 
also  too  risky.  I  fail  to  see  how  aban- 
doning South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists of  North  Vietnam  can  do  anything 
but  encourage  Communist  regimes  in 
North  Vietnam,  China,  and  Cuba  in  their 
belief  that  subversive  aggression  is 
profitable. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lippmann  that  these 
so-called  revolutionary  wars  are  difficult 
to  deal  with.  I  agree  that  it  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  cure  the  vulnerabilities 
that  the  Communists  exploit  rather  than 
have  to  use  military  force  to  counter  the 
aggression  that  takes  advantage  of  these 
vulnerabilities.  But  to  build  a  strong, 
viable  state  takes  time.  When  the  Com- 
munists do  not  give  the  victim  enough 
time,  and  resort  to  military  aggression 
and  subversion,  then  we  will  respond. 
This  was  the  case  in  Greece  and  in 
Malaya.  I  cannot  agree  that  we  can 
leave  to  the  Communists  all  those  coun- 
tries that  suffer  from  the  vulnerabilities 
of  underdevelopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  of  July  27  by  Mr. 
Lippmann  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asian  War 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

We  are  about  to  pit  Americans  against 
Asians  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  Except 
for  the  diminishing  and  disintegrating  South 
Vietnamese  army,  we  have  only  token  or 
verbal  support  from  any  Asian  country. 
No  great  Asian  power,  Japan,  India,  or  Pak- 
istan, is  alined  with  us.  None  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  Is  contributing  anything  beyond 
scattered  verbal  support.  We  have  no  man- 
date from  the  United  Nations  as  we  had  In 
Korea,  none  from  NATO,  none  from  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  situation  In  which  we  find  ouselves 
is  unprecedented,  and  the  best  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  able  to  achieve  by  way  of 
approval  and  support  from  our  own  p>eople 
is  a  reluctant  and  depressed  acquiescence. 
For  there  has  been  no  proof,  not  even  a  real 
attempt  to  prove,  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States   is  vitally  threatened  In  this 


war  as  It  was,  for  example,  when  Hitler  was 
In  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  and  the 
capture  of  the  British  fleet,  or  when  Japan 
with  a  great  navy  threatened  to  command 
the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  Including  Hawaii 
and  the  coast  of  California. 

Nations  fight  well  when  they  are  defend- 
ing themselves,  when,  that  Is  to  say,  they 
have  a  vital  Interest.  It  Is  the  lack  of  an 
American  vital  Interest  which  explains  the 
current  mood  of  depression  and  anxiety, 
which  explains  why  our  Intervention  in 
southeast  Asia  has  for  10  years  been  so 
gingerly,  so  furtive,  so  Inadequate. 

There  are  In  truth  two  main  reasons  why 
we  are  becoming  ever  more  deeply  Involved 
In  Vietnam.  The  first,  much  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two,  is  a  proud  refusal  to 
admit  a  mistake,  to  admit  the  failure  of  an 
attempt,  begun  10  years  ago,  to  make  South 
Vietnam  a  pro-American  and  antl-Chlnese 
state.  More  than  anything  else  we  are  fight- 
ing to  avoid  admitting  a  failure — to  put  It 
bluntly,  we  are  fighting  to  save  face. 

There  Is  a  second  reason  which  weighs 
heavily  with  many  conscientious  people.  It 
Is  a  respectable  reason.  As  stated  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Sunday: 

"We're  In  Vietnam  at  the  express  Invita- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  Government;  we're 
fighting  there  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 
But  we're  fighting  also  for  the  millions  of 
people  In  the  other  threatened  lands  beyond, 
people  who  haven't  the  power  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  Chinese  colossus,  and 
whose  lives,  safety,  and  freedom  depend  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  policeman — which  only 
we  can  provide." 

My  own  view  Is  that  the  conception  of 
ourselves  as  the  solitary  policeman  of  man- 
kind Is  a  dangerous  form  of  self-delusion 
The  United  States  Is  quite  unable  to  police 
the  world,  and  it  Is  dangerous  to  profess  and 
pretend  that  we  can  be  the  policeman  of  the 
world.  How  many  more  Dominican  Repub- 
lics can  the  United  States  police  In  this 
hemisphere?  How  many  Vletnams  can  the 
United  States  defend  In  Asia? 

The  believers  in  America  as  the  world 
policeman  get  around  these  practical  diffi- 
culties by  making  an  assumption — that  what 
happens  In  Vietnam  will  determine  what 
happens  elsewhere  in  Asia,  that  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  de- 
termine what  happens  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  notion  of  the  decisive  test  Is  a 
fallacy.  The  Korean  war,  in  which  we  suc- 
cessfully defended  South  Korea,  did  not  de- 
termine the  outcome  In  Indochina.  What 
we  have  done  In  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
not  protect  any  other  Latin  American  country 
from  the  threat  of  revolution. 

Revolutionary  wars  are  Indeed  dangerous 
to  order  and  It  Is  baffling  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  them.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  phenomenon  of  revolutionary  wars, 
which  Is  latent  In  all  of  the  underdeveloped 
regions  of  the  world,  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
American  military  Intervention  whenever 
disorder  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  consti- 
tuted authority.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  more 
like  that  In  making  Vietnam  the  test  of  our 
ability  to  protect  Asia,  we  shall  In  fact 
provide  revolutionary  China  with  Just  the 
enemy  It  needs  in  order  to  focus  popular 
hatred  against  us — a  white,  rich,  capitalistic 
great  power.  We  are  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
cast  In  the  role  of  the  enemy  of  the  miserable 
and  unhappy  masses  of  the  emerging 
nations. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.),  imder 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  30,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  29, 1965: 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    temporary    appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  quaUfi- 
catlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Wood  B.  Kyle  Norman  J.  Anderson 

Joseph  b.  Butcher         Keith  B.  McCutcheon 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  29,  1965: 

Department  of  Justice 

Hiram  R.  Canclo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  term  of  8  years. 

Edmtmd  A.  Nix,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
George  C.  Trevorrow,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  a  term  expiring  July  15, 
1968. 


National  Commission  on  Technology, 
atjtomation,  and  economic  progress 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

National  Science  Foundation 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  office 
Indicated : 

Dr.  Mary  I.  Bunting,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  term  ex- 
piring May  10,  1970. 

Harvey  Picker,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  term  expiring  May 
10,  1970. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Federal  Government  and  Massachusetts: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  ignorant  partnership  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts in  keeping  Massachusetts  a  gam- 
bler's treasure  chest.  I  say  this  because 
the  two  governments  have  kept  gambling 
illegal  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  have 
not  by  any  means  eradicated  it.  The 
result  is  that  gambling  emphatically 
exists,  and  as  a  mob  monopoly  that  bank- 
rolls evei-y  depth  and  degradation  of 
crime  and  vice. 

The  Puritan  fathers  would  roll  over  in 
their  graves  if  they  could  see  Massachu- 
setts today.  From  Beacon  Hill  to  Great 
Harrington,  from  Nantucket  to  New- 
buryport,  from  one  end  of  storied  Bos- 
ton to  the  other,  Massachusetts  crawls 
with  illegal  gambling,  set  at  a  statewide 
total  of  better  than  $2  billion  a  year  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts'  very  own 
crime  commission.  So  incredible  is  the 
race  of  gambling  in  Massachusetts  that 
the  State  crime  commission  decided  that 
Bay  Staters  spent  much  more  ea<:h  year 
on  gambling  than  on  groceries.  Per- 
haps this  will  help  to  make  the  point  I 
have  long  been  trying  to  make  about  the 
American  hunger  for  gambling.  That 
hunger  has  reached  vast  proportions  in 
Massachusetts.  The  story  of  Massachu- 
setts gambling  is  the  statewide  biog- 
raphy of  a  bookie  joint. 

The  parimutuel  turnover  in  Massa- 
chusetts last  year,  representing  legal 
gambling,  came  to  $100  million.  This  is 
the  small  part  of  the  iceberg  that  is 
above  the  surface.  The  State  crime 
commission  concluded  several  years  ago 
that  illegal  gambling  was  at  least  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  Using  estimates  presented 
to  the  McClellan  committee  several 
years  ago,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the 
national  illegal  gambling  total  at  $120 


billion,  and  Massachusetts'  share  of  this, 
computed  on  a  E>opulation  basis,  is  $3.36 
billion  a  year.  This  may  be  the  case. 
Massachusetts  Is  the  Nation's  "gamiest" 
Commonwealth.  Radio  news  programs 
in  the  Bay  State  seem  to  have  more 
scandals  than  commercials,  and  this  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  vast  profits  that 
gambling  syndicates  take  out  of  illegal 
gambling,  some  of  which  is  used  to  cor- 
rupt the  governmental  process.  The 
syndicates  generally  get  to  keep  about 
10  percent  of  the  gross  take,  which  could 
put  mob  profits  in  Massachusetts  at  a 
level  of  $200  million  a  year  or  higher. 
That  will  finance  a  lot  of  vice — and  prob- 
ably does. 

To  my  mind,  the  answer  in  Massachu- 
setts as  elsewhere  is  government-run 
gambling,  which  will  make  gambling 
profits  work  for  the  people.  I  think  that 
State  and  National  lotteries  are  the 
answer. 


USDA,    Consumer   Friend:    Homemaker 
Spends  Less — Enjoys  Shopping  More 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29. 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  even  a  meat  expert  can  look 
at  a  steak  lying  in  the  retail  meat  case 
and  be  sure  it  will  be  tender  and  juicy. 
What  chance  has  the  homemaker? 

You  cannot  tell  much  about  the  in- 
terior quality  of  an  egg  by  looking  at 
the  outside.  How  can  the  housewife 
get  the  quality  she  wants? 

Foods  of  all  kinds  are  canned,  frozen, 
packaged,  hidden  from  view.  How  can 
consumers  learn  about  their  quality? 

The  answer  is  simple — by  using  U.S. 
grades  as  a  guide  to  food  quality.  Real 
food  quality  experts  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  grade  much  of 
our  food  to  help  the  American  home- 
maker  make  good  selections. 

In  1964  these  experts  graded  about 
55  percent  of  the  beef  produced  in  the 


United  States;  half  of  the  lamb;  half 
of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk;  two-thirds  of  the  ready-to-cook 
poultry;  one-fifth  of  the  shell  eggs; 
three-fourths  of  the  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  one -fourth  of  the  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  U.S.  grades  are  published  stand- 
ards of  quality.     They  are  applied  by  • 
skilled  official  graders.    The  grade  mark 
on  a  food  product  is  the  consiuner's 
guide  to  greater  value  per  dollar. 

Take  beef,  for  example.  Since  the  age 
of  the  animal  has  a  bearing  on  tender- 
ness, the  grader  examines  carcasses  or 
wholesale  cuts.  This  enables  him  to 
evaluate  age  along  with  the  other  qual- 
ity factors.  Then  he  rolls  the  grade- 
marks  onto  the  meat.  In  most  cases, 
the  grademark  stays  on  the  Individual 
cuts  right  into  the  retail  meat  case. 

The  housewife  then  can  use  the  grade- 
mark  to  get  the  quality  she  wants.  If 
she  needs  an  absolutely  topnotch  roast 
for  that  big  dinner  party,  she  may  select 
U.S.  Prime,  the  tenderest  and  juiciest 
beef  of  all.  It  is  also  the  most  expen- 
sive to  produce.  U.S.  Choice  is  the  most 
popular  grade,  still  tender  and  juicy,  but 
more  economical  than  Prime. 

For  a  stew,  she  can  use  a  lower  grade — 

U.S.  Good  or  U.S.  Standard — which  will 

be  less  tender  than  the  top  two  grades 

Thus,  the  grademark  is  the  consumer's 

guide  to  quality. 

The  U.S.  grades  are  provided  for  vol- 
imtary  use  by  the  food  industry,  and 
USDA  cooperates  with  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  to  make  Govern- 
ment graders  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Wholesale  buyers  and  sellers 
find  the  grading  useful  enough  that  they 
pay  the  costs  of  the  service.  Grades  help 
the  whole  marketing  process  function 
more  efficiently.  Since  they  are  based  on 
nationally  uniform  Federal  standards, 
they  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  in  any  season,  in  any 
store.  In  short,  they  take  the  guesswork 
out  of  buying  and  selling  not  only  for  the 
final  consumer  but  for  wholesalers  and 
retailers  all  along  the  line  of  marketing. 
USDA  food  grades,  in  my  opinion,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  more 
than  50  separate  categories  of  services 
which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture provides  for  American  consumers. 
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Speaker  John  McCormack  and  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Boggs  Greet  52d  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Riyers  and 
Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  messages 
sent  from  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
John  W.  McCormack,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip.  Hale  Boggs.  to  the  recent  52d 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress: 

U.S.  House  of  Represent AxrvEs, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  3,  196S. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Buckman, 

President.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckman:  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  extending  greetings  to  the  52d 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress. 

I  have  long  been  cognizant  and  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  your  valuable  efforts  in  for- 
warding the  cause  of  orderly  development 
of  one  of  America's  most  vital  resources. 

Water  resources,  once  so  plentiful  through- 
out our  great  Nation,  have  been  shamefully 
treated  for  many  years.  They  have  been 
wasted,  polluted  and  Ill-used.  Your  progres- 
sive and  effective  work  In  seeking  to  correct 
this  situation  has  played  a  vital  part  In  the 
growing  public  understanding  of  the  neces- 
sity for  Intelligent  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  all  responsible  public 
agencies  In  the  comprehensive  development 
and  husbanding  of  a  resource  we  know  to  be 
finite  and  for  which  there  Is  no  substitute. 

Please  extend  to  the  membership  my  warm- 
est greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  future 
as  productive  and  successful  as  has  been  your 
past  record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCormack. 

CQJJCRESS  of  the  UNtTED  STATES. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  June  8.  1965. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Buckman, 
President,  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckman:  It  Is  always  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  salute  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  for  the  exemplary  work 
which  Its  officers  and  members  have  done 
through  the  years  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country. 

The  fact  that  I  represent  the  State  of 
Louisiana  In  Congress  makes  me  keenly 
aware  of  the  service  which  your  organization 
has  rendered  for  the  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  our 
great  country.  The  mighty  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  cut  through  my  State; 
and  your  pioneering  efforts  to  launch  the 
Federal  Government's  flood  control  program 
In  1936,  which  since  then  has  realized  so 
much  progress  in  the  harnessing  and  direct- 
ing of  that  great  river,  have  In  turn  enhanced 
the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Louisiana  and  of  all  those  States  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  work  closely  with  Bill  Webb, 
your  executive  director;  and  with  my  col- 
leagues, Congressmen  Bob  Stkes  and  John 
Blatnik  and  others,  all  of  whom  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  farslghted  program 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 


Through  your  assistance  and  guidance  and 
the  fine  work  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  constructing  so  many  navigation 
and  flood  control  projects,  my  work  In  ob- 
taining in  the  Congress,  approval  for  various 
projects  in  Louisiana  and  in  securing  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  complete  them, 
has  been  made  much  easier.  Of  all  the 
things  which  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
over  fhe  years,  none  stands  closer  to  my 
heart — and  none  have  been  more  valuable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  area — than  do  the  navi- 
gation and  flood  control  protection  now  pro- 
vided along  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
around  Lake  Pontchartrain,  along  Bayou 
Baratarla  and  Baratarta  Bay,  and  along  other 
bodies  of  water.  The  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  has  contributed  to  the 
realization  of  these  projects  and  to  countless 
others  throughout  our  country,  and  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  salute  your  organization 
on  the  occasion  of  your  52d  convention. 

I  also  am  quite  pleased  that  your  organi- 
zation will  award  to  the  late  William  G. 
Zetzmann  Sr.  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  whose  family  I  am 
close  to  today,  the  Wlllard  J.  Breldenthal 
Medal.  Mr.  Zetzmann  was  for  so  many  years 
treasurer  of  your  organization,  and  I  know 
he  did  a  great  deal  to  enhance  the  continued 
progress  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  Bill  Zetzmann  has  many  friends 
among  us.  and  we  all  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Boggs  Joins  me  in  commending  your 
organization  for  Its  splendid  service  to  our 
country  and  In  wishing  for  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  a  most  success- 
ful convention  this  year  and  your  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Hale  Boggs. 


Salute  to  Dahomey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  of  August  the  people  of  Dahomey 
will  be  celebrating  their  fifth  year  of  in- 
dependence. On  this  great  occasion,  we 
wish  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  Sourou-Migan  Apithy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey;  and 
to  His  Excellency  Louis  Ignacio  Pinto, 
Dahomey's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

The  people  of  Dahomey  have  begun  an 
auspicious  new  enterprise  in  self-govern- 
ment, one  not  so  different  from  that  faced 
by  this  Nation  not  so  very  long  ago. 

Located  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between 
Nigeria  and  the  Republic  of  Togo,  Da- 
homey is  one  of  the  smallest  states  of 
western  Africa  in  area  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated.  Dahomey's 
geography  and  demography  sum  up  its 
greatest  problem:  a  limited  amount  of 
land  and  a  large,  increasing  population. 
It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  farseeing  lead- 
ers of  Dahomey  that  they  have  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  have  begun  to 
work  for  its  solution. 

By  the  close  of  1961,  the  government 
of  Dahomey  recognized  that  in  spite  of 
the  initiatives  and  progress  of  the  last 


2  years,  Dahomey  was  still  faced  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  a  fundamentally 
underdeveloped  country.  The  govern- 
ment frankly  stated : 

We  have  been  aware  that  after  political 
Independence,  the  only  battle  worth  while 
is  the  unrelenting  and  rational  struggle 
against  underdevelopment  In  order  to  gain 
our  economic  Independence. 

The  goal  of  the  20-year  national  devel- 
opment plan  of  Dahomey,  begun  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  would  seem  difficult  enough 
for  a  Western  state,  that  is,  to  double  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  nation  in  the 
next  20  years.  But  for  a  nation  faced 
with  an  underdeveloped  economy  and  a 
population  that  is  expected  to  more  than 
double  by  1985.  the  task  is  a  staggering 
one.  With  a  demographic  increase  rate 
of  3  percent,  this  would  mean  a  minimum 
national  income  increase  of  6  percent. 
To  do  this  the  people  of  Dahomey  have 
been  willing  to  take  the  initiative  them- 
selves, to  cultivate  new  farm  lands,  to 
diversify  crops,  to  set  up  experimental 
farms,  and  to  raise  the  educational  level 
and  skills  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
The  determination  of  the  government  of 
Dahomey  to  help  itself  while  at  the  same 
time  cooperating  with  advisers  from  the 
United  Nations  and  Western  nations  pre- 
sents a  fine  example,  one  to  be  emulated 
by  other  nations  facing  similar  problems. 

Greater  strides  are  being  made  in  pub- 
lic health:  yaws  and  yellow  fever — once 
the  scourge  of  the  nation — have  almost 
totally  disappeared.  Striking  progress 
has  been  made  against  sleeping  sickness, 
malaria,  spinal  meningitis,  and  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  addition  to  the  struggle  against  dis- 
ease and  poverty,  the  Government  of 
Dahomey  has  begun  a  far-reaching  pro- 
gram to  increase  education  at  all  levels. 
Recognizing  that  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion depends  on  the  ability  of  its  own 
people,  Dahomey  is  one  of  the  few  Afri- 
can nations  which  spends  a  quarter  of 
its  budget  on  education  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  the  educational  system  is  be- 
ing reformed  to  provide  for  more  tech- 
nical and  agricultural  instruction. 

Dahomey  has  been  independent  for 
only  5  years:  yet,  it  is  already  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  that  of  devoting  its 
energies  and  skills  to  bettering  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  welfare  of  its  people. 
Will  you  join  with  me  in  wishing  them 
the  best  of  fortune  on  their  brave  young 
enterprise? 


Brave  Fishermen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29, 1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  the 
coast  of  Maine  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  make  their  living  engaged  In 
commercial  fishing  and  lobsterlng. 
These  men  constantly  brave  the  elements 
and  often  risk  their  lives  to  bring  in  their 
catch.     Sometimes  the  lives  of  others  are 
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spared  due  to  the  compassion  and  bravery 
of  these  men  who  make  their  living  from 
the  sea. 

Recently  two  fishermen  from  my  home- 
town of  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  Mr. 
Martin  Brewer  and  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Wayne  Brewer,  were  responsible  for 
rescuing  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Guerin 
and  their  10-month-old  son,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  when  their  small  boat 
capsized. 

At  10  o'clock  at  night,  on  a  sea  buf- 
feted by  high  winds,  these  two  fishermen 
were  searching  for  herring,  when  they 
heard  cries  of  help.  The  Guerin's  boat 
had  nearly  submerged  and  all  three  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  angry  Atlantic  Ocean 
when  the  Brewers  located  them  and 
pulled  them  from  the  water  to  safety. 

Seafaring  men  are  an  unassuming  and 
modest  lot  as  a  rule;  they  seek  no  rec- 
ognition and  look  upon  such  incidents  as 
commonplace.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
these  events  should  pass  unnnoticed. 
We  constantly  read  accounts  of  citizens 
who  witness  the  injury  or  death  of  their 
fellow  man  and  stand  passively  by,  when 
it  might  be  in  their  power  to  prevent 
tragedy.  It  is  well  to  occasionally  re- 
mind ovu'selves  that  there  are  still  Amer- 
icans who  do  care  what  happens  to  oth- 
ers, to  the  extent  that  they  will  act  in  a 
positive  way  to  help  them. 


World  Law  Day 


World  Law  Day  we  may  remind  ourselves, 
and  we  hope  call  to  the  attention  of  others, 
that  a  decent  world  ruled  by  Just  law  is  not  a 
vain  dream. 

"It  can  be  real.  It  will  be  true— if  the 
peace-loving  peoples  uphold  the  beginnings 
of  world  law  with  the  same  resolve  as  they 
defend  the  end  of  individual  liberty. 

"This  century  has  really  seen  the  begin- 
ning of  a  will  and  an  effort  to  establish  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law  over  the  conduct  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

"And  by  faithfully  honoring  our  agree- 
ments, by  faithfully  keeping  our  treaties  to 
which  we  are  party,  we  seek  to  assure  sub- 
stance for  the  dream  of  a  world  that  is  ruled 
by  law. 

"This  year,  in  September,  the  letwiers  of 
the  law  for  many  nations  will  assemble  here 
in  Washington.  In  observance  of  this  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  they  will  confer 
on  this  most  vital  and  on  this  most  basic 
subject  of  strengthening  the  hope  for  world 
peace  by  strengthening  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations  of  the  world. 

"And  so  to  honor  this  significant  occasion, 
I  am  today  proclaiming  September  the  13th, 
1965,  as  World  Law  Day.  In  so  doing,  I  would 
call  upon  citizens  throughout  the  land  to 
Join  in  appropriate  observances  on  that  day 
to  reafilrm  our  abiding  American  goal  of  a 
world  where  all  men  live  in  obedience  to  the 
rule  of  laws  that  they  have  chosen,  rather 
than  In  subjugation  to  the  rule  of  men  that 
they  have  not  chosen." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  proclamation  on  July  8, 
1965,  which  proclaimed  September  13, 
1965,  as  World  Law  Day. 

In  these  times  when  individual  lib- 
erties are  threatened  by  communism 
throughout  the  world,  the  American  peo- 
ple reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  ultimate 
rule  of  law  as  the  only  firm  basis  for 
peace  and  justice  among  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
aflBrmed  this  faith  eloquently  in  his  re- 
marks at  the  signing  of  this  proclama- 
tion. I  offer  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention: 

Washington,  D.C. 

Statement  by  President  Johnson 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  pro- 
claimed September  13,  1965,  as  World  Law 
Day  at  a  White  House  ceremony,  July  8, 
1965.  In  his  remarks  to  representative  law 
leaders  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
said,  "Today  we  are  meeting  in  this  manner 
to  observe  the  signing  of  a  proclamation 
which,  in  its  way,  expresses  something  of  the 
greatst  Importance  about  the  purposes  of  the 
American  people  and  the  purposes  of  the 
-American  nation.  And  that  Is  our  commit- 
ment to,  and  our  quest  toward,  a  world  where 
all  men  may  live  In  peace  with  the  hope  of 
justice  under  the  rule  of  law. 

"That  goal  cannot  be  made  real  by  any 
proclamation  that  I  issue  or  sign.  It  cannot 
be  attained  by  the  observance  of  any  single 
day  of  the  year.  But  I  do  believe  that  by 
observing   together   one    day    designated   as 


VA  Closings:  The  Battle  Is  Yet  To  Be 
Won 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  invited  to  make  the 
keynote  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
recent  State  encampment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Missouri,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  that  time  the  theme  of  my  talk 
centered  around  the  order  closing  32  vet- 
eran facilities  last  January  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  modifications  proposed  in 
June  by  the  President's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Facilities. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  em- 
phasized our  Goverrmient's  traditional 
policy  of  adequate  veteran  care  and  bene- 
fits. It  was  pointed  out  the  closing  order 
was  founded  upon  a  premise  of  false 
economy  and  that  many  arguments  ad- 
vanced at  the  time  of  the  June  com- 
promise were  fallacious. 

I  have  asked  leave  at  this  time  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  made  in  St.  Louis  in 
order  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  fact  that  al- 
though H.R.  202  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  almost  2  months  ago,  it  has  not 
been  granted  a  rule.  It  is  no  nearer 
consideration  by  our  body  of  the  Con- 
gress than  when  it  was  reported  early 
in  June. 

It  is  my  hope  some  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  at  St.  Louis  may  be  meaning- 
ful to  those  Members  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  VA  facility  in  their  districts. 


I  remain  equally  hopeful  that  portions 
of  those  remarks  might  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  Members  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieve that  care  for  our  veteran  popula- 
tion should  not  be  reduced  or  down- 
graded. They  should  be  reminded  that 
the  battle  has  not  been  won.  There 
must  be  a  reversal  of  the  January  de- 
cision. Now  it  appears  it  will  be  neces- 
sitated by  the  intensification  of  our  mili- 
tary efforts  in  southeast  Asia.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  remarks : 
VA  Closing:  The  Battle  Is  Yet  To  Be  Won 

Commander  Chrisco,  Ambassador  Davis 
and  my  fellow  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars:  This  morning,  unlike  some 
who  bear  the  burden  of  the  description  of 
"public  servant,"  I  am  going  to  try  to  say 
exactly  what  I  mean  and  mean  exactly  what 
I  say. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  subject  that  is  close 
to  your  heart  and  undoubtedly  the  overrid- 
ing issue  of  the  convention — the  pending 
closing  of  some  17  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities,  including  ovu*  regional  office  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

My  comrades,  I  have  never  been  more 
proud  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  than 
I  have  been  since  January  13,  the  date  the 
proposed  closing  of  32  VA  facilities  was  an- 
nounced. Your  leaders  at  all  levels  have 
put  up  a  magnificent  fight. 

If  you  had  not  moved  into  the  vacuum 
quickly  and  decisively,  all  32  VA  installa- 
tions would  have  been  closed  rather  than 
only  17. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  comes  out  of 
this  whole  episode,  it  is  the  fact  that  by  your 
valiant  fight  the  powers  that  be  in  Washing- 
ton are  now  fully  aware  that  this  Nation's 
veterans  are  not  sleeping  but  are  alert  to  the 
dangers  that  exist  and  will  be  ready  to  chal- 
lenge at  a  moment's  notice  any  further  clos- 
ings that  may  be  proposed. 

Some  people  in  Washington  think  the 
veteran  no  longer  exists,  but  instead  is  a 
meaningless  statistic  to  be  fed  into  a  com- 
puter. Thank  God  most  Americans  do  not 
feel  that  way. 

Our  Government's  traditional  policies  have 
been  to  provide  adequate  benefits  for  war 
veterans,  especially  for  those  who  carried 
their  wounds  home  and  for  those  with  fam- 
ilies who  never  returned. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  were  bene- 
fits for  veterans  in  this  country  even  before 
there  was  a  United  States  of  America.  Long 
before  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  the  Pil- 
grims of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Colony  wrote 
into  law  that  any  soldier  injured  while  fight- 
ing "shall  be  maintained  completely  by  the 
Colony  during  his  life."  Several  Colonies  es- 
tablished similar  laws. 

The  recent  order  closing  these  veterans  fa- 
cilities Is  more  than  Just  a  routine  veterans 
problem.  It  Is  more  than  a  medical  matter, 
more  than  a  social  problem,  and  even  more 
than  an  economic  matter.  In  truth,  many 
of  the  closings  involved  a  moral  and  an 
ethical  question. 

Congress  after  Congress  has  stated  and  re- 
stated and  then  ratified  again  and  again  the 
proposition  that  both  service  and  non- 
service-connected  veterans  would  be  given 
the  best  care  possible. 

In  effect,  there  was  a  contract  between  the 
Congress  and  the  VA  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  veterans  population  on  the  other.  The 
directive  of  January  13  ordering  the  closing 
of  these  32  hospitals  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities is  nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than 
a  breach  of  this  implied  contract. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity 
in  this  country,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  settled  for  reducing  and  curtailing  their 
measure  of  service  to  the  worthy  and  needy 
veterans  of  this  Nation.  This  reduction  is 
proposed  at  a  time  when  we  are  shoveling 
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billions  of  dollars  around  the  world  in  a  for- 
eign aid  program  to  recipients  who  reward 
our  efforts  with  Ingratitude  and  hostility, 
expressed  by  the  destruction  of  U.S.  property 
abroad. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  8,  a  messenger 
hand  delivered  to  my  office  in  Washington  a 
copy  of  the  Presidential  order  implementing 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Facilities.  This  meant  that  President 
Johnson  had  Just  placed  his  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  committee's  recommendation 
that  5  of  the  11  hospitals,  2  of  the  4  doml- 
ciliaries.  and  8  of  the  17  regional  offices 
ordered  closed  on  January  13  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  In  operation. 

Some  of  the  administration's  stalwarts 
pointed  out  that  this  reversal  of  the  January 
decision  should  make  us  all  grateful  and 
cause  us  to  cease  our  protest  against  the 
remaining  closings. 

It  is  my  opinion  an  even  better  argument 
can  be  made  that  this  was  Just  a  crxmi  tossed 
out  to  those  who  rightfully  deserve  a  whole 
loaf.  The  order  left  standing  more  than 
half  the  unwarranted  original  decision  to 
close  or  consolidate  32  veterans'  facilities. 

I  don't  know  how  the  President  could  have 
been  talked  Into  approving  the  original  clos- 
ing order  In  January.  Even  the  worst  sooth- 
sayer would  certainly  have  been  able  to  pre- 
dict the  embarrassment  these  decisions  would 
present  to  the  current  administration. 

We  must  speculate  that  he  has  been  so 
busy  that  he  was  unable  to  devote  his  full 
and  undivided  attention  to  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  closings.  He  must 
have  been  completely  preoccupied  with  mili- 
tary events  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  where  he  has  shown  such  great 
energy,  skill,  and  judgment  In  defense  of 
freedom. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  President  has  al- 
ready found  It  necessary  to  reverse  15  of  the 
original  decisions,  and  we  all  hope  and  pray 
that  there  will  be  more  reversals  In  the  near 
future. 

Some  of  us  In  the  Congress  Intend  to  see 
to  It  that  legislation  Is  passed  requiring  fur- 
ther reversals. 

No  one  is  In  a  better  position  than  the 
President  to  realize  that  the  conduct  of  war 
Is  inseparable  from  the  ptoblem  of  adequate 
veteran  care.  If  we  Intensify  our  efforts  in 
military  objectives  in  southeast  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expand — not  contract — our  veterans' 
programs. 

Today,  now.  Is  no  time  to  consider  or  even 
hint  at  reversal  of  the  time-honored  plan 
that  our  veterans  should  receive  the  best  care 
possible. 

The  Chief  Executive  In  his  letter  to  Ad- 
ministrator Driver  expressed  concern  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  that  Is  not  fully 
Justified  In  terms  of  "sound  economy  and 
compassion  for  our  veterans."  I  submit  that 
neither  of  these  criteria  can  be  met  with  re- 
spect to  either  the  original  dj^lon  or  the 
closings  approved  on  June  8. 

There  Is  no  sound  economy  In  either  of 
the  President's  closing  orders.  There  Is  only 
the  false  economy  which  transfers  costs  and 
Inconvenience  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Indi- 
vidual veterans  In  no  financial  condition  to 
bear  these  costs. 

Nor  are  these  decisions  very  compassionate. 
There  Is  no  way  the  closings  can  be  sugar 
coated  or  dressed  up  to  merit  that  designa- 
tion. The  closings  are  callous  and  cruel  In 
their  disregard  for  the  need  of  the  aged  vet- 
erans who  deserve  much  better. 

I  submit  to  you  this  morning  that  you  can 
search  and  search  In  vain  to  find  one  logi- 
cal forthright  statement  of  Justification  or 
adequate  explanation  of  these  closings.  In- 
stead, you  win  be  given  one  after  another 
contradictory  reason  for  closing  a  particular 
facility. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  contradictory 
statements. 


First,  the  VA  said  It  was  necessary  to  close 
hospitals  because  new  construction  was 
bringing  additional  beds  into  use  and  total 
number  of  beds  was  limited  by  law  to  125,000. 
The  truth  is  there  were  only  119,000  beds 
in  use  when  this  statement  was  made,  and 
that  left  a  margin  of  6,000  beds  to  be  taken 
up  in  construction.  The  further  truth  Is 
It  will  require  several  years  of  new  con- 
struction to  use  up  that  margin. 

Second,  the  VA  tried  to  Justify  closing 
some  of  the  hospitals  by  saying  staffing  was 
a  major  problem. 

The  truth  is  the  VA  recruiting  bulletin  put 
out  Just  a  few  months  ago  listed  only  8 
vacancies  for  all  11  hospitals  and  the  4 
domlcillarles  listed  In  the  closing  order. 
How  can  anyone  believe  there  are  difficult 
problems  In  holding  staff? 

Third,  the  VA  Is  Inconsistent  on  the  Issue 
of  hospital  size. 

I  say  to  you  that  It  Is  a  transparent  In- 
consistency for  the  VA  to  try  to  shove  down 
oiu-  throats  the  proposition  that  good  medi- 
cal care  can  only  be  provided  by  big  hospitals 
while  at  the  very  same  moment  HEW  con- 
tinues almost  every  single  week  to  distribute 
money  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  hospitals  smaller  than 
the  VA  proposes  to  close. 

We  know  what  happens  when  a  veterans 
hospital  closes,  but  what  Is  the  Impact  of 
the  closing  of  a  regional  office?  What  does 
that  really  mean? 

Among  other  things.  It  means  the  claimant 
may  find  It  Impossible  to  appear  before  a 
rating  board,  and  It  means  that  many  indi- 
vidual veterans  will  have  increased  expenses 
In  connection  with  their  claims. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  parallel,  but  I  guess 
about  as  good  a  comparison  as  we  could  find 
would  be  to  close  all  the  civil  courts  in  a 
given  area  and  transfer  their  activities  to 
centralized  courts,  thus  requiring  attorneys, 
defendants,  plaintiffs  and  witnesses  to  travel 
great  distances  for  every  court  appearance. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  you  would  hear  a 
cry  that  would  be  heard  clear  around  the 
world.  Everyone  would  scream  that  Justice 
had  become  a  luxury  and  only  those  with 
abundant  time  and  money  could  ever  seek 
her  ear  or  receive  her  smile. 

Yet  the  administration's  proposal  will 
create  a  similar  situation  for  many  veterans 
who  seek  to  pursue  a  claim  with  the  VA. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  VA  has  carefully  and 
utterly  avoided  Important  facts  in  attempt- 
ing to  Justify  the  closing  of  regional  offices 
as  well  as  hospitals. 

For  Instance,  they  have  tried  to  make  us 
all  believe  that  90  percent  of  all  contacts  In 
these  regional  offices  are  made  through  cor- 
respondence, rather  than  through  personal 
contacts. 

Our  great  VFW  truth  squad  caught  them 
redhanded  on  this  one. 

As  to  mail  contact,  the  truth  squad  found 
they  had  included  annual  questionnaires, 
separate  letters  relating  to  a  single  claim, 
returned  form  letters,  and  even  personal  mall 
received  by  employees. 

But  when  personal  contacts  were  counted, 
visits  to  service  officers  of  veterans'  orga- 
nizations and  visits  to  operating  officers  of 
the  regional  office  were  ignored. 

To  me,  that  Is  hardly  an  example  of  fair 
play. 

I  am  sure  we  could  go  on  and  on  finding 
breaches  and  even  great,  gaping  holes  In 
the  explanations  the  VA  uses  In  attempting 
to  Justify  these  closings.  The  public  rec- 
ord on  this  controversy  Is  full  of  them. 

Well,  perhaps  we  cannot  undo  what  has 
been  done  to  us  at  Kansas  City  or  the  other 
places  to  be  closed,  but  we  certainly  can  put 
some  law  on  the  statute  books  to  prevent 
It  from  happening  again. 

We  can  pass  legislation  which  will  not  only 
require  the  VA  to  notify  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  advance  of  proposed  facility  clos- 
ings, but  will  also  require  that  such  pro- 


posals receive  the  proper  consent  of  appro- 
priate Congressional  leaders  prior  to  such 
closings. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  order  of  the  clos- 
ings, the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
met  and  reported  out  such  a  bill,  H.R.  202, 
which  had  been  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee since  the  original  order  of  January  13. 
This  bill  w£is  unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee  just  about  an  hour  away  from 
the  time  the  President  chose  to  make  public 
his  order  to  stand  fast  on  half  of  the  clos- 
ings ordered  last  January. 

It  Is  a  bin  of  great  and  vital  Importance 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  and 
you  should  all  be  made  familiar  with  its 
provisions. 

Briefly,  HSt.  202  provides  that  new  hospi- 
tals costing  more  than  $100,000  or  altera- 
tions to  existing  hospitals  costing  more  than 
$500,000  may  not  proceed  unless  authorized 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

It  further  provides  that  alterations  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000  but  less  than  $500,000  can 
be  carried  out  only  after  the  VA  submits  Its 
prospectus  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  if  a  period  of  60  days  passes  when 
there  Is  no  resolution  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee In  opposition  to  the  change. 

Another  provision  of  section  1  provides 
that  no  hospital  or  domiciliary  In  operation 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
over  which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  jurisdiction  shall  be  closed  until 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  gives  its 
explicit  approval  through  a  resolution. 

These  provisions  follow  the  model  estab- 
lished for  projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  Congress. 
That  law  has  been  found  workable  with  re- 
spect to  most  btilldlngs  constructed  or  sought 
to  be  closed  and  abandoned  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Had  such  a  statute  been  on  the  books  last 
January,  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress would  have  been  spared  much  of  the 
travail  and  heartache  of  the  last  6  months. 
The  President  could  have  made  his  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  could  have  examined  It 
thoroughly  under  more  auspicious  and  less 
emotional  clrciunstances. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  would 
have  found  acceptable  those  proposals  which 
were  directly  In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare 
of  our  veterans. 

No  person  who  is  truly  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  aged  or  disabled  veteran  should 
be  deluded  Into  believing  that  H.R.  202  will 
be  quickly  or  even  easily  passed  into  law. 

It  win  be  opposed  by  the  administration. 
It  will  be  scorned  by  the  liberal  press.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  it  could  be  hindered 
or  delayed  by  the  leadership  of  the  House. 

Yet  I  firmly  believe  that  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — both  liberal  and  con- 
servative— will  not  let  opposition  or  pres- 
sure deter  them  from  responding  to  the  call 
of  duty. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  202  will  pass  by  a  fair 
margin. 

I  hazard  a  further  prediction  that  In  the 
event  of  possible  Presidential  disapproval,  a 
strong  reaction  would  be  created  which 
would  invite  passing  the  bill  again  by  an 
even  healthier  margin. 

Yet  H.R.  202  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  bill- 
It  will  need  amendment  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  and  it  will  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  vigorous  awareness  and  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  veterans'  organizations. 

The  version  reported  by  the  conunlttee 
applied  only  to  hospitals  and  domicillaries 
and  does  not  include  regional  offices,  m 
my  opinion,  that  Is  a  significant  and  a  re- 
grettable omission. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  If  there  Is  any 
parliamentary  tactic  available  In  the  books. 
I  will  personally  propose  an  amendment  to 
Include  regional  offices. 
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H.R.  202  Is  urgent  business.  It  Is  an  im- 
mediate defensive  measxire  to  cope  with  the 
current  closing  orders  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther closings  from  being  executed  without 
congressional  approval. 

But  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
this  morning  Is  the  question  of  a  long-range 
solution.  Just  how  can  the  tragedy  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  VA  system  be  arrested 
or  stopped? 

The  answer  I  propose  Is  directly  tied  to 
another  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  drive  for 
enlistment  of  the  maxlmiun  number  of  eli- 
gible veterans  in  the  ranks  of  our  great  or- 
ganization. The  most  effective  deterrent  to 
hasty  reductions  in  veterans'  rights  In  the 
future  would  be  an  overwhelming  influx  of 
veterans  Into  veterans'  organizations. 

Edmund  Burke,  the  noted  British  states- 
man, wisely  stated  a  long  time  ago  that  "all 
that  Is  required  for  the  trliunph  of  evil  is 
that  good  men  remain  silent  and  do  noth- 
ing." 

I  would  paraphrase  that  quotation  with 
the  comment  that  all  that  is  required  for 
the  triumph  of  the  statistical,  computerized 
approach  to  veterans'  welfare  Is  that  the 
friends  of  veterans  remain  silent  and  do 
nothing. 

It  Is  not  Just  my  personal  Judgment,  but 
that  of  our  great  Commander  In  Chief  Buck 
Jenkins,  that  If  our  own  VFW  could  boast  a 
total  of  5  million  members  within  Its  ranks 
we  could  easily  have  saved  all  32  of  the 
Installations  proposed  to  be  closed. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  our  membership  re- 
mains static  or  if  It  should  happen  to  dwin- 
dle, all  we  have  gained  in  the  past  will  stand 
in  constant  Jeopardy. 

The  veterans  of  the  United  States  deserve 
no  less  than  the  best  efforts  from  you,  their 
leaders,  buttressed  and  sustained  by  elected 
representatives  In  the  Congress  who  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  fight. 


Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  facilitate  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  to  strengthen  our 
State  and  local  governments  in  meeting 
the  growing  and  diverse  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  achieve  equity 
and  consistency  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mounting  numbers  of  people  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  intergovernmental 
programs. 

President  Johnson  has  strongly  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  improved  col- 
laboration among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  his  messages  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  the  budget,  natural 
beauty,  and  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 
In  his  message  on  the  "cities,"  for  exam- 
ple, he  called  for  strengthening  "the  con- 
structive relationships  between  Nation, 
State,  and  city — the  creative  federalism 
which  is  essential  to  progress."  This  bill 
Is  a  contribution  toward  building  a  truly 
creative  partnership  in  which  each  level 


of  government  performs  best  its  proper 
functions  and  in  which  all  levels  make 
the  most  meaningful  contributions  to 
overall  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Several  major  trends  have  marked 
intergovernmental  relations  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  One  is 
the  continued  growth  in  number  and 
complexity  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Another  is  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  intergovernmental  prob- 
lems in  our  exploding  metropolitan 
areas.  A  third  has  been  the  increasing 
displacement  of  people  and  businesses 
by  major  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
such  as  highways  and  urban  renewal, 
and  the  inconsistent  Federal  policies  in 
assisting  relocation  of  those  forcibly 
displaced.  These  relocation  diflBculties 
have  their  major  impact  on  low  income 
and  minority  groups. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965  will  establish  practical  and 
realistic  new  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  achieve  effectiveness  and 
responsiveness  in  our  American  federal 
system. 

This  proposed  act  consists  of  six  major 
substantive  titles:  Improved  adminis- 
tration of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States; 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  imits  of  gov- 
ernment; permitting  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  provide  specialized 
or  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
units  of  government;  coordinated  inter- 
governmental policy  and  administration 
of  grants  for  urban  development;  acqui- 
sition, use,  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  con- 
formity with  land  utilization  programs  of 
affected  local  government;  and  estab- 
lishing uniform  Federal  relocation  prac- 
tices. 

Many  of  the  provisions  grow  out  of 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1959  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  continuing  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  strengthening  of  our 
federal  system. 

Grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  the  National  Government's 
principal  intergovernmantal  instrument 
for  accomplishing  national  legislative  ob- 
jectives, while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing the  strength  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Without  the  support  of  these 
grant-in-aid  programs,  the  vitality  of 
State  and  local  governments  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  difiBcult  and  highly  undesir- 
able for  the  National  Government  to 
establish  its  own  direct  operating  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  more  than  100  grant 
fields  with  consequent  expansion  in  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

In  view  of  our  increasing  dependence 
on  grants-in-aid,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  efiflciency,  integrity,  and  public 
acceptability  of  the  grant-in-aid  device 
be  safeguarded  and  its  effectiveness  pre- 
served and  improved.  Yet  studies  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  and  others,  and 
the  experiences  of  oflQcials  and  citizens  at 
all  levels  of  government,  reveal  that  a 
tangle  of  confusion  and  inconsistent  pro- 


cedures have  been  established,  often  pur- 
suant to  or  required  by  law,  by  many 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering these  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Many  programs,  once  established,  have 
not  been  adequately  reviewed  and  re- 
vised in  light  of  constantly  changing 
needs.  Federal  agencies  often  lack  au- 
thority to  provide  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  agencies  that  would  pro- 
duce savings  for  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. In  our  urban  areas  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  shown  too  little  re- 
gard for  overall  local  goals  and  desires; 
individual  agencies  sometimes  overlook 
the  interdependency  of  their  program 
with  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate activities.  Some  Federal  programs 
have  supported  or  encouraged  the  cre- 
ation of  special  districts,  further  compli- 
cating the  pattern  of  local  government, 
and  there  is  insufficient  recognition  in 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the 
need  for  many  governments  in  our  metro- 
politan areas  to  work  together  on  com- 
mon problems.  Finally,  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  causing  major  displace- 
ments of  people  and  businesses  are  in- 
equitable in  the  treatment  of  those  dis- 
placed and  inconsistent  among  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  relation  to  State  and 
local  programs  causing  displacement. 

The  first  substantive  title  of  this  bill 
authorizes  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  make  full  information  avail- 
able to  the  Governors  on  funds  granted 
within  their  States,  and  provides  for 
more  uniform  administration  of  Federal 
grant  funds.  It  also  improves  the  sched- 
uling of  Federal  transfers  of  grant  funds 
to  the  States,  resulting  in  a  saving  in 
Federal  interest  costs;  permits  the  States 
to  budget  Federal  grant  funds  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  budget  other  reve- 
nues, facilitating  their  overall  financial 
planning ;  and  pennits  simplified  organi- 
zational arrangements  at  the  State  level 
for  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  next  title  provides  for  systematic 
review  of  new  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams so  that  they  will  be  revised  and 
redirected  as  necessary  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing and  changing  needs  which  they  were 
originally  designed  to  support.  A  mani- 
festation of  both  the  basic  importance 
and  the  wholesome  character  of  the 
grant-in-aid  device  in  our  federal  system 
is  the  fact  that  organizations  of  State, 
county,  and  municipal  governments — 
the  grant  recipients,  so  to  speak — 
strongly  support  this  provision  for  the 
systematic  congressional  review  of  new 
grant  programs. 

Another  title  authorizes  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  render  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  services  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  where  such  services  are 
not  conveniently  available  through  ordi- 
nary channels.  This  will  enable  State 
and  local  governments  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  unnecessary  duplication  of  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  more  economical  use 
of  Federal  facilities.  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  such  arrangements  in 
the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  certain 
other  agencies. 
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The  next  title  establishes  a  coordi- 
nated intergovernmental  urban  assist- 
ance policy.  It  also  requires  local  gov- 
ernment review  of  certain  applications 
for  Federal  programs  and  encourages  a 
broader  approach  for  review,  at  the  met- 
ropolitan area  level,  of  applications  for 
loans  as  well  as  grant  projects  affecting 
urban  development.  Urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  are  not  included  among 
the  activities  subject  to  review,  however, 
since  at  the  present  stage  of  urban  de- 
velopment they  are  usually  of  primary 
concern  to  only  one  unit  of  government, 
namely,  the  central  city.  The  title  ba- 
sically serves  to  strengthen  metropolitan 
planning  machinery  and  encourages 
more  orderly  metropolitan  growth.  It 
also  favors  the  eligibility  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government — cities,  towns,  and 
counties — in  contrast  to  special-purpose 
districts  and  authorities. 

Another  title  amends  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  by 
prescribing  a  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure for  urban  land  transactions  and  use 
undertaken  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. By  requiring  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposal  of  land  in  urban  areas 
by  this  agency  to  be  consistent,  to  the 
extent  possible,  with  local  zoning  regula- 
tions and  development  objectives,  this 
title  will  also  help  make  urban  planning 
more  effective. 

The  final  title  establishes  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  of  relocation  payments 
and  assistance  for  all  persons,  businesses, 
and  farm  operations  displaced  by  direct 
Federal  programs  and  by  programs  con- 
ducted through  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  It  re- 
qiures  all  such  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
assure  that  standard  housing  is  provided 
or  being  provided  for  those  displaced,  and 
provides  for  full  Federal  reimbursement 
of  the  first  $25,000  of  any  relocation  pay- 
ment and  Federal  sharing  of  any  cost 
beyond  that  amount  on  the  basis  of  the 
regular  cost-sharing  formula  of  the 
grant  program. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  President 
Johnson  has  stressed  the  need  for  creat- 
ing a  new  dynamic  federalism  and  the 
vital  role  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  achieving  our  goals.    He  has  said: 

What  much  of  the  world  has  still  to  learn — 
and  we  must  not  forget — is  that  levels  of 
government  must  function  Interdependently 
If  they  are  to  succeed  Independently.  Ours 
Is  a  system  of  Interdependence.  Authority 
Is  divided  not  to  prevent  action  but  to  assure 
action. 

This  bill  is  a  major  step  on  the  road 
to  improving  our  interdependent  system. 
The  major  organizations  of  governmen- 
tal officials  in  this  country — the  Gover- 
nors' conference,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, and  the  U.S.  conference  of  mayors, 
support  the  principles  embodied  in  this 
legislation.  They  are  deeply  interested 
in  action  by  the  Congress  to  improve  in- 
tergovernmental relations.  Various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  have  also 
expressed  interest  and  support  for  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  the  bill.  I  look  for- 
ward to  prompt  and  thorough  hearings 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 


Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks : 

HH.  10184 
A  bill  to  strengthen  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions by  Improving  cooperation   and  the 
coordination  of  federally  aided  activities 
between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
of    government:    to    provide    for    uniform 
and  equitable  relocation  procedures  under 
Federal     and    Federal     grant-in-aid    pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted  by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE    I DE^^N^^10N8 

When  used  In  this  Act, 
State 

Sec.  101.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  include  the  goveriunents  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 
Political  subdivision  or  local  government 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government,  including  specifically  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

Unit  of  general  local  government 

Sec.    103.  "Unit   of   general  local   govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,    or    other    general-purpose    political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 
Special-purpose    unit    of    local   government 

Sec.  104.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district, 
public-purpose  corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  Include  a  school  dis- 
trict. 

Grant  or  grant-in-aid 

Sec.  105.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-In- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  In 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  ag- 
gregate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;   or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
istered plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

if  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the 
receipt  of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States;  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  estab- 
lishes by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States 
or  political  subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to 
be  allotted  for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by 
the  States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other 
beneficiaries.  The  term  does  not  Include 
(1)  shared  revenues:  (2)  payment  of  taxes; 
(3)  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or 
repayable  advances;  (5)  surplus  property 
or  surplus  agricultural  commodities  furn- 
ished as  such;  (6)  pajmients  under  research 
and  development  contracts  or  grants  which 
are  awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms 
to  all  qualifying  organizations,  whether 
public  or  private;  or  (7)  payments  to  States 
or  political  subdivisions  as  full  reimburse- 
ment for  the  costs  Incurred  in  paying  bene- 
fits or  furnishing  services  to  persons  entitled 
thereto  under  Federal  laws. 

The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in-aid",  as 
It  U  used  in  title  I  oS  this  Act,  shall  also  In- 
clude payments  made  under  resetirch  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  slmUar  terms  to 
all  qualifying  public  organizations. 


Specialized  or  technical  services 
Sec.  106.  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaluations,  technical  Information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which  the 
Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  any  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  perform. 

Comprehensive  planning 
Sec    107.   "Comprehensive  planning",  ex- 
cept In  title  VI,  Includes  the  following,  to 
the  extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or 
needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  government: 
(1)    preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of  land 
us©   and   the  provision   of  public  facilities, 
including  transportation  facilities,  together 
with   long-range   fiscal   plans   for   such   de- 
velopment;   (U)    programing  of  capital  Im- 
provements   based   on    a    determination   of 
relative  urgency,  together  with  definitive  fi- 
nancing plans  for  the   improvements  to  be 
constructed  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram;  (ill)  coordination  of  all  related  plans 
of  the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the 
goverrmient    concerned;     (iv)     intergovern- 
mental    coordination    of     related    planned 
activities  among  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned;  and  (v)  prepara- 
tion of  regulatory  and  administrative  meas- 
ures In  support  of  the  foregoing. 
Metropolitan  area  or  area 
Sec  108.  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area" 
means  either    (I)    a  stajidard   metroF>olit.in 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et as  not  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  or  (U)  any  urban  area,  Including 
those  surrounding  areas  that  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such   factors   as   present   and 
future    population    trends   and   patterns   of 
urban    growth,    location    of    transportation 
facilities  and   systems,   and   distribution  of 
Industrial,   commercial,   residential,   govern- 
mental,   institutional,   and   other   activities, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  itself  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof. 

Urban  area 

Sec   109.  "Urban   area"   means — 

(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more  Inhabitants; 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any  in- 
corporated unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  such  population  density. 

Areau)ide  agency 
Sec.  110.  "Area wide  agency"  means  an  of- 
ficial State  or  metropolitan  or  regional 
agency  empowered  under  State  or  local  laws 
or  under  an  Interstate  compact  or  agree- 
ment to  perform  comprehensive  planning 
In  an  area,  or  such  other  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality as  may  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor (or,  in  the  case  of  metropolitan  areas 
crossing  State  lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  of  the  States  in- 
volved to  perform  such  planning,  which 
agency  or  instrumentality  Is,  to  the  greatest 
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practicable  extent,  composed  of  or  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  officials  of  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  whose  Ju- 
risdiction such  agency  Is  authorized  to  en- 
gage In  such  planning. 

Urban  development 
Sec.  111.  "Urban  development"  means  all 
projects  or  programs  for  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  urban  renewal,  the  acquisi- 
tion, use,  and  development  of  open-space 
land,  the  planning  and  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, airports,  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  sewerage  faculties  and  waste 
treatment  works,  transportation  facilities, 
highways,  water  development  and  land  con- 
servation, and  other  public  works  facilities. 

Hospital 
Sec  112.  "Hospital"  means  any  public 
health  center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  men- 
tal, chronic  disease,  and  other  type  of  hos- 
pital and  related  facilities,  and  central  serv- 
ice facilities  normally  operated  In  connection 
with  hospitals,  but  does  not  include  any  hos- 
pital furnishing  primarily  domiciliary  care. 

title  n IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS- 
IN-AID   TO   THE    STATES 

Full  information  on  funds  received 

Sec  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  request,  notify  the  Governor  or  other 
official  designated  by  him,  or  the  State  leg- 
islature, of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of  rec- 
ommended or  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the 
State.  No  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Governor  or  other  designated 
officer  from  participating  In  the  State's  deter- 
mination of  Its  financial  needs  In  the  same 
manner  as  he  does  with  respect  to  the  budg- 
eting of  State  funds. 

Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here  en- 
acted, nothing  contained  In  this  law  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States. 

Uniform  handling  of  grant  funds 

Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  each  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  treasurer  or  other  officer 
that  may  be  designated  by  the  legislative 
authority  (or  by  the  Governor  In  the  absence 
of  a  designation  by  the  legislative  authority) 
to  receive  said  funds  and  appropriate  ac- 
counting advice  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  funds  shall  be  provided  to  such 
State  officers  as  may  require  the  data  for  pur- 
poses of  financial  management  and  control. 
The  State  may  provide  for  or  continue  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
In  the  case  of  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

State  salaries  paid  from  grants-in-aid 

Sec  203.  After  July  1,  1967,  and  except  as 
specifically  authorized  pursuant  to  State 
law  and— agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President,  no  Federal 
grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  used  to  pay 
a  salary  In  excess  of  the  regular  salary 
standards  applicable  to  State  employees 
generally,  nor  shall  a  grant-in-aid  be  used 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  a  salary  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  nor- 
mal annual  salary  rates  of  employees  of  the 
State  or  of  State  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 
Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  or  regulation,  no  grant- 
in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  required  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  bank  account  apart 
from  other  funds  administered  by  the  State. 
All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  States  shall  be  properly  ac- 
counted for  as  Federal  funds  In  the  accounts 
of  the  State.    In  each  case  the  State  agency 


concerned  shall  render  regular  authenticated 
reports  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
covering  the  status  and  the  application  of 
the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obligations  on 
hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  said  Federal  agency. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the 
States 

Sec  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering grant-in-aid  programs  shall 
schedule  the  transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds 
consistent  with  program  purposes  and  ap- 
plicable Treasury  regulations,  so  eis  to  mini- 
mize the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer 
of  such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
vury  and  the  disbursement  thereof  by  a  State 
whether  such  disbursement  occurs  prior  to  or 
subsequent  to  such  transfer  of  funds.  States 
shall  not  be  held  accountable  for  Interest 
earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their 
disbursement  for  program  purposes. 

Eligible  State  agency 
Sec  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commission 
must  be  established  or  designated  to  admin- 
ister or  supervise  the  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  may,  upon  request 
of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate  execu- 
tive or  legislative  authority  of  the  State,  re- 
sponsible for  determining  or  revising  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  State  government, 
waive  the  single  State  agency  or  multimem- 
ber board  or  commission  provision  and  ap- 
prove other  State  administrative  structure  or 
arrangements:  Provided,  That  the  head  of 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  determines 
that  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  statute 
authorizing  the  grant-in-aid  program  will 
not  be  endangered  by  the  use  of  such  other 
State  structure  or  arrangements. 

TITLE    m CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW    OP    FEDERAL 

GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES  AND  TO  LOCAL  UNITS 
OF    GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in- 
aid  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  heresif  ter  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  to  Instire 
that  (1)  the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid  as 
Instrimients  of  Pederal-State-local  coopera- 
tion Is  Improved  and  enhanced:  (2)  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  conditions  arising  subse- 
quent to  their  original  enactment;  and  (3) 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 

Expiration  of  grants-in-aid  programs 
Sec  302.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted In  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political 
subdivisions  of  two  or  more  States  and  no 
expiration  date  for  such  authority  is  speci- 
fied by  law,  and  such  grant  Is  not  specifically 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  shall,  not  later  than  June 
30th  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which  begins 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act,  make  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  such  programs.  In  re- 
viewing such  programs,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  mat- 
ters, the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  303  of 
this  Act. 

Committee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
Sec  303.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted In  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in- 
aid  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  years  to 


two  or  more  States  or  to  political  subdivisions 
of  two  or  more  States,  then  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  not  later  than  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  authority  Is  to  expire,  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  to  which  leg- 
islation extending  such  authority  would  be 
referred  shall,  separately  or  jointly,  conduct 
studies  of  the  program  vmder  which  such 
grants-in-aid  are  made  virlth  a  view  to  as- 
certaining among  other  matters  of  concern 
to  the  committees,  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  ptirposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the 
original  program,  or  in  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto; 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in- 
aid  programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing and  changing  needs  which  they  were 
designed  to  support. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its  respec- 
tive House  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  before  such  authority  Is  due  to 
expire. 

Records  and  audit 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
vmder  (1)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  United 
States  to  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  (2)  any  new  grant-in-aid  agree- 
ment, or  extension,  modification,  or  altera- 
tion of  any  existing  grant-in-aid  agreement 
pursuant  to  existing  law  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Federal  agency  administering 
such  grant  may  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  such  grant-in- 
aid,  the  total  cost  of  'the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  such 
grant-in-aid  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received. 

TITLE     IV PERMITTING     FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities,  many  of  which  are  nation- 
wide In  scope  and  financed  In  part  by 
Federal  funds;  to  enable  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
special  service  functions;  and  to  authorize 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
do  not  have  such  authority  to  provide  special- 
ized or  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Authority  to  provide  service 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  authorized  within  his  discretion, 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  to  provide  specialized 
or  technical  services,  upon  the  payment  by 
the  unit  of  Government  making  the  request, 
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of  the  salaries  and  such'o^her  cost  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  for  performing  such 
services:  Provided,  however.  That  such  serv- 
ices shall  Include  only  those  which  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  determines 
are  not  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels. 
Reimbursement  to  appropriation 

Sec.  403.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
other  administrative  division  thereof,  in  pay- 
ment for  furnishing  specialized  or  technical 
services  as  authorized  under  section  402 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal appropriation  from  which  the  cost  of 
providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or  is 
to  be  charged,  or  to  the  appropriation  cur- 
rently available  for  the  cost  of  similar 
services. 

Reports  to  Congress 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the 
services  provided  under  the  administration 
of  this  title. 

Reservation   of  existing   authority 

Sec.  405.  This  title  Is  in  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

TITLE  V — COORDINATINC  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS  FOR 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration  of  urban  assistance  policy 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  its  strength  in 
world  affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  in  large  degree 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
urban  communities.  In  pursuit  of  this  basic 
objective,  the  President  may  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  uniform  application  In 
the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of 
urban  development  programs  and  projects 
for  the  provision  of  federally  aided  urban  fa- 
cilities, and  Federal  projects  having  a  signif- 
icant Impact  on  the  development  of  urban 
and  urbanizing  communities.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  provide  fcr  full  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  achievement  of 
the  following  specific  objectives  o-'  xuban  de- 
velopment, and  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law  reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  between 
such  objectives  when  they  conflict: 

( 1 )  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
■commercial,  industrial,  governmental.  In- 
stitutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems.  In- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest: 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facilities 
Including  utilities  for  the  supply  of  power, 
water,  and  communications,  for  the  safe  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

(7)  Any  other  objective  through  which 
urban  development  activities  can  contribute 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation,  its  strength  in  world 
affairs,  and  the  achievement  of  enhanced 
levels  of  living. 


(b)  All  viewpoints — National,  regional. 
State,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  fully  considered  and  taken  into 
account  In  planning  urban  development  pro- 
grams and  projects.  Regional,  State,  and 
local  government  objectives  shall  be  consid- 
ered and  evaluated  within  a  framework  of 
national  public  objectives,  and  available  pro- 
jections of  futvu-e  national  conditions  and 
needs  of  regions.  States,  and  localities  shall 
be  considered  In  plan  formulation,  evalua- 
tion, and  review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  fiirther  the  objectives 
of  State  and  local  government  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  urban  development.  Con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  all  developmen- 
tal aspects  of  the  total  urban  community 
Including  but  not  limited  to  housing,  trans- 
j>ortatlon,  economic  development,  natural 
resources  development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  Improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid  pro- 
gram shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  all 
other  significantly  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  individual  Federal  programs 
(such  as  highway  construction,  urban  re- 
newal, and  open  space)  shall  be  coordinated 
w^ith  and  made  part  of  comprehensive  local 
and  areawide  urban  development  planning. 

Favoring  units  of  general  local  government 
Sec.  502.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  Fed- 
eral law  providing  that  special  purpose  units 
of  local  governments  are  eligible  to  receive 
loans  or  grants-in-aid  for  urban  develop- 
ment, units  of  general  local  goverrunent 
(cities,  counties,  towns,  and  townships)  act- 
ing singly  or  Jointly,  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  loans  or  grants-in-aid.  Heads 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  substantial  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  make  such  loans  or  grants-in-aid 
for  urban  development  to  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  rather  than  to  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  loan  or  grant-in- 
aid  is  made  to  a  special  purpose  unit  of  lo- 
cal government,  the  chief  executive  oflBcer 
or  the  governing  body  of  each  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  the  loan  or 
grant  recipient  is  located  or  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid 
project : 

( 1 )  shall  be  notified  of  the  purpose, 
amounts,  or  other  factors  related  to  the 
proposed  or  actual  loan  or  grant-in-aid  to 
such  special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment; 

(2)  may  participate  In  such  normal  pro- 
cedures as  relate  to  budgeting  of  said  loan 
or  grant-in-aid;  and 

(3)  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  conrunents  made  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cation  for  such   loan   or   grant-in-aid. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  Joint  sponsorship  of  a  proj- 
ect eligible  for  grant  or  loan  funds  by  two 
or  more  units  of  general  local  goverrunent, 
two  or  more  sp>ecial  purpose  units  of  gov- 
ernment, or  any  combination  thereof,  shall 
not  limit  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  or 
grant-in-aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  avail- 
able to  the  participating  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  and /or  special  purpose  units 
of  government  acting  singly. 

Consistency    with    plans    and    objectives    of 
general  local  governments 
Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  any  application  for  a 


loan  or  grant  made  after  June  30,  1966,  for 
construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  water 
supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works,  water 
development  and  land  conservation  within 
any  metropolitan  area  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  with  au- 
thority to  operate  In  the  area  within  which 
the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located.  No 
action  shall  be  taken  by  any  Federal  agency 
upon  such  application  unless  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment certifies  that  such  project  or  facility  Is 
consistent  with  Its  planning  objectives.  If 
said  unit  does  not  act  on  an  application 
within  thirty  days  after  Its  submission,  the 
application  shall  be  deemed  approved  by  said 
unit.  The  certification  shall  accompany  the 
submission  of  such  application  to  the  area- 
wide  agency  pursuant  to  section  504  of  this 
title.  The  foregoing  requirements  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  the  case  of  applications  from 
units  of  government  larger  than  and  encom- 
passing the  unit  of  general  local  government 
within  which  the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be 
located. 

More  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 
Sec.  504.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  increase 
their  economy  and  efficiency  of  operations 
m  meeting  the  governmental  needs  of  the 
Increasing  concentration  of  population  In 
metropolitan  areas:  to  facilitate  the  coordi- 
nation of  intergovernmental  relationships 
and  activities  on  a  continuing  basis;  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  exchange  of  Information 
among  the  governments  concerned  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  of  planning  and 
throughout  the  planning  and  development 
process;  to  encourage  areawide  comprehen- 
sive planning  on  a  continuing  basis;  and  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments  to 
establish  or  Improve  facilities  for  coordi- 
nating areawide  development,  all  applica- 
tions made  after  June  30,  1966,  for  Federal 
loans  or  grants  to  assist  In  carrying  out  open 
space  land  projects  or  for  the  construction 
of  hospitals,  airports,  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and 
waste  treatment  works,  highways,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  water  development  and  land 
conservation  within  any  metropolitan  area 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  of  the  type  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  accompanied  (I)  by  the 
comments  and  recommendations  with  re- 
sf>ect  to  the  project  Involved  by  an  areawide 
agency  designated  to  perform  metropolitan 
or  regional  planning  for  the  area  within 
which  the  assistance  is  to  be  used,  and  which 
Is,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  com- 
posed of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  officials 
of  the  units  of  general  local  government 
within  whose  Jurisdiction  such  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  such  planning;  and 
(11)  by  a  statement  by  the  applicant  that 
such  comments  and  recommendations  have 
been  considered  prior  to  formal  submission 
of  the  application.  Such  comments  shall 
Include  Information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  proposed  urban  development  proj- 
ect or  program  Is  consistent  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  developed  or  In  the  process  of 
development  for  the  metropolitan  area  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  project  or  program 
contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  area- 
wide  planning.  The  comments  and  recom- 
mendations and  the  statement  referred  to  in 
this  section  shall,  except  in  the  case  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  be 
reviewed  by  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  whlcli  such  application  Is  sub- 


mitted for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  it  in 
determining  whether  the  application  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Federal  law 
which  govern  the  making  of  the  loans  or 
grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  applicant  certifies  that  a  plan 
or  description  of  the  project,  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  under  subsection  (c) 
hereof,  or  such  application  has  lain  before 
an  appropriate  areawide  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality for  a  period  of  sixty  days  without 
comments  or  recommendations  thereon  being 
made  by  such  agency  or  Instrumentality. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  application  which.  In  light  of  the  piu-- 
poses  of  this  title,  Involves  a  major  change 
In  the  project  covered  by  the  application 
prior  to  such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  title. 

TITLE  VI ACQUISITION,  USE,  AND  DISPOSITION  OP 

LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BT  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  LAND  UTILIZA- 
TION PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act 
Sec.  601.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"title   VIII URBAN   LAND    UTILIZATION 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act'. 

"Declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 

"Sec.  802.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  Intergovernmental 
relations  by  prescribing  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  whereby  the  Administrator  shall 
acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  land  In  urban 
areas  In  order  that  urban  land  transactions 
entered  Into  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration or  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  be  consistent  with  zoning  and  land- 
use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  In  accordance  with 
planning  and  development  objectives  of  the 
local  governments  and  local  planning  agen- 
cies concerned. 

"Disposal  of  urban  lands 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tor contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  Federal  agency  of  any  real 
property  situated  within  an  urban  area,  he 
shall,  prior  to  offering  such  land  for  sale, 
give  reasonable  notice  to  the  head  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning 
and  land-use  regulation  in  the  geographical 
area  within  which  the  land  or  lands  are 
located  In  order  to  afford  the  government 
the  opportunity  of  zoning  for  the  use  of 
such  land  In  accordance  with  local  com- 
prehensive planning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  shall  furnish  to  all  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  such  real  property, 
full,  and  complete  Information  concerning — 

"(1)  current  zoning  regulations  and  pros- 
pective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  it  is  unzoned;  and 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street- 
lights, eind  other  service  facilities  and  pro- 


spective availability  of  such  services  If  such 
property  Is  included  in  comprehensive 
planning. 

"Acquisition    or    change    of    use    of    real 
property 

"Sec.  804  (b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change 
of  use  of  any  real  property  situated  in  an 
urban  area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the 
Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines practicable — 

"(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  zoning 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  is  sit- 
uated and  the  planning  and  development 
objectives  of  such  local  government. 

"(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such 
unit  of  government  upon  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  or  use  confilcts  or 
would  confiict  with  such  regulations  or 
objectives;  and 

"(a)  To  the  extent  practicable,  prior  to  a 
commitment  to  acquire  any  real  property 
situated  in  an  urban  area,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment exercising  zoning  and  land-use 
Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such  land 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In 
the  event  that  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  advance  notice  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  proposed  purchase, 
he  shall,  upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition, 
immediately  notify  such  local  government 
of  the  acquisition  and  the  proposed  use  of 
the  property. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  805.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general -purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

"(b)   'Urban  area'  means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government,  except  county  or  parish,  having 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more  in- 
habitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any  In- 
corporated imlt  of  general  local  government 
which  has  such  population  density. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment : 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long- 
range  development,  of  general  physical  plans 
with  respect  to  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of 
land  use  and  the  provision  of  public  facili- 
ties, Including  transportation  facilities,  to- 
gether with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such 
development; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  urgency, 
together  with  definitive  financing  plans  for 
the  improvement  to  be  constructed  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(3)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of 
the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned; 

"(4)  Intergovernmental  coordination  of 
related  planning  activities  among  the  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned; 
and 

"  ( 5 )  preparation  of  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 


Information  on  Medicare  and  $3  a  Month 
Voluntary  Medical  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Will 
medicare  pay  my  hospital  and  doctor 
bills  if  I  get  sick  next  year?"  Many  per- 
sons 65  or  over  will  ask  that  question 
now  that  we  have  passed  the  social  se- 
curity-medicare law  of  1965. 

A   typical    EXAMPLE 

In  explaining  the  new  law  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
I  have  found  it  is  helpful  to  give  a  typi- 
cal example  of  how  the  new  law  will 
work.  Suppose  Mr.  Hanson  is  already  65 
and  receiving  a  monthly  social  security 
check  at  the  time  medicare  goes  into 
effect  next  July  1,  1966,  and  has  signed 
up  for  the  $3  a  month  voluntary  medical 
plan,  too.  Suppose  he  is  hurt  in  an 
accident  or  takes  ill  on  July  4,  1966,  and 
goes  to  the  hospital  and  stays  for  28  days. 
Will  medicare  pay  his  hospital  and  doc- 
tor bills? 

In  a  case  like  this,  Mr.  Hanson  would 
pay  about  $40  to  the  hospital  and  about 
$140  to  his  doctor.  The  social  security 
fund  would  pay  the  balance  of  the  hospi- 
tal bill.  The  new  voluntary  medical  plan 
would  pay  the  balance  of  the  doctor's  bill. 

Here's  how  Mr.  Hanson  can  figure  how 
much  of  his  hospital  and  doctor  bill 
would  be  paid  for  by  medicare  and  the 
voluntary  plan.  He  is  in  the  hospital  for 
28  days. 

The  medicare  law  has  a  $40  deductible 
feature,  so  Mr.  Hanson  pays  the  first  $40 
of  his  hospital  bill.  If  he  is  in  a  ward  at, 
say,  $22  a  day,  medicare  will  pay  the 
other  $576. 

If  his  doctor  bill  runs  to  $500,  Mr. 
Hanson  pays  the  first  $50  and  an  addi- 
tional $90  while  the  voluntary  medical 
plan  pays  the  remaining  $360.  The  law 
sets  the  deductible  sum  at  $50  and  re- 
quires a  person  to  pay  20  percent  of  the 
balance  of  his  doctor's  bill  too. 

where    to     PHONE    FOR    INFORMATION     ON 

medicare 
This  is  a  simple  example.  Many  other 
possibilities  arise  for  different  lengths  of 
stay  in  the  hospital  and  types  of  medical 
services.  I  am  urging  all  people  in  my 
district  to  contact  the  social  security 
office  directly  with  their  questions.  In 
Minneapolis  it  is  in  room  230  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  Building  at  110  South  Fourth 
Street.  The  telephone  number  is  334- 
2701.  Excellent  help  can  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  AFL-CIO  community 
services  office  at  404  South  Eighth 
Street,  Minneapolis.  The  telephone 
number  is  332-5275,  extension  212  or  210. 
wallet  size  medicare  cards  will  be  sent  in 

THE    mail 

Most  men  and  women  who  are  covered 
by  the  hospitalization  feature  of  medi- 
care will  receive  a  wallet  size  card  in  the 
mail  in  the  coming  months.    The  Social 
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Security  Administration  will  also  send 
out  applications  automatically  to  let  re- 
tired people  sign  up  for  the  $3  per  month 
voluntary  medical  plan  if  they  want  to. 
Information  pamphlets  are  now  being 
written  and  will  be  sent  in  the  mail.  too. 

NO  COVERAGE  UNTIL  JULY   1,   1966 

Medicare  does  not  go  into  effect  for 
almost  another  year.  Both  the  volun- 
tary plan  and  the  basic  hospitalization 
start  next  July  1,  1966.  Hospital  bills 
and  doctor  bills  incurred  from  that  day 
on  will  be  paid  in  part  for  those  65  and 
over  who  are  covered  by  the  law.  Until 
next  July  everyone  will  have  to  rely  on 
his  own  hospital  or  medical  insurance — 
Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  or  whatever  he 
is  paying  for.  Needy  oldsters  can  apply 
for  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
through  their  county  welfare  board,  of 
course. 

BASIC   PLAN — HOSPITAL  INSURANCK 

ELIGIBILITY    FOR    PROTECTION    UNDER    THE    BASIC 
PLAN 

All  persons  aged  65  or  over  now  en- 
titled, or  who  will  be  entitled,  to  month- 
ly social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  In  addition,  persons  not  eligi- 
ble for  such  monthly  checks  who  reach 
65  within  the  next  few  years  or  who  are 
now  aged  65. 

BENEmS 

First.  Inpatient  hospital  charges  for 
up  to  90  days  in  each  spell  of  illness  with 
patient  paying  $40  for  first  60  days  and 
$10  a  day  after  that. 

Second.  Nursing  home  care  for  up  to 
100  days  during  any  spell  of  Illness  with 
the  patient  paying  $5  a  day  for  each  day 
after  20  days. 

Third.  Home  health  service  for  up  to 
100  visits  after  a  hospital  stay  of  3  days. 
Patient  must  be  under  a  physician's  care. 

Fourth.  Outpatient  diagnostic  services 
with  the  person  paying  the  first  $20 
and  20  percent  of  the  cost  above  that 
for  all  services  rendered  in  a  20-day 
period. 

Fifth.  Psychiatric  hospital  care  for  up 
to  190  days  during  a  lifetime. 

COST 

These  benefits  are  paid  for  through 
the  social  security  system  by  payroll 
deductions.    There  is  no  "means"  test. 

HOW   TO    ENROLL 

Persons  receiving  social  security  re- 
tirement, railroad  or  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  or  public  assistance  need 
to  take  no  special  action  to  enroll.  Oth- 
ers 65  or  over  should  contact  the  social 
security  oflflce. 

VOLUNTARY     SUPPLEMENTARY     MEDICAL     INSUR- 
ANCE   PROGRAM 

ELIGIBILITY 

All  persons  age  65  or  over,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  so- 
cial security,  railroad  retirement,  or 
other  benefits  who  wish  to  be  covered. 

BENEriTS 

First.  Physicians'  and  surgeon  services 
furnished  in  a  hospital,  clinic,  ofBce,  or  In 
the  home.  Such  specialists  as  dental 
surgeons,  radiologists,  and  pathologists 
are  included,  but  chiropractors  and  podi- 
atrists are  excluded. 


Second.  Home  health  services  for  up 
to  100  visits  during  a  calendar  year  with- 
out being  first  hospitalized. 

Third.  Additional  medical  and  health 
services,  provided  in  or  out  of  a  medical 
institution,  including  diagnostic  X-ray 
and  laboratory  tests,  electrocardiograms, 
basal  metabolism  readings,  and  other 
diagnostic  tests.  X-ray,  radium,  and  ra- 
dioactive isotype  therapy;  ambulance 
services  under  limited  conditions;  surgi- 
cal dressings,  splints,  casts,  iron  limgs, 
oxygen  tents,  artificial  limbs,  eyes, 
and  so  forth. 

Fourth.  Benefits  under  this  program 
are  subject  to  an  annual  deductible 
amount  of  $50.  Then  the  program  will 
pay  80  percent  of  the  patient's  bills 
above  the  $50  deductible. 

COST 

If  a  person  chooses  to  participate  in 
this  program,  it  will  cost  $3  per  month. 
The  Federal  Government  will  match  this 
with  a  $3-per-month  payment. 

If  you  receive  a  monthly  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  check,  the  pre- 
miums would  be  deducted  from  your 
check.  Others  will  pay  their  contribution 
directly  into  a  special  trust  fund. 

The  premium  cost  rises  if  you  delay 
signing  up  for  this  program. 

HOW    TO    ENROLL 

First.  Regulations  will  be  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  establishing  procedures  for  en- 
rolling in  the  program. 

Second.  Persons  65  or  over  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966^  may  enroll  prior  to  March 
31. 1966. 

Third.  Persons  who  become  age  65 
after  January  1.  1966.  may  enroll  during 
a  7-month  period  that  begins  3  months 
before  their  65th  birthday. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  a  general  en- 
rollment period  during  the  period  of 
October  1  to  December  31  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year  beginning  with  1967. 

Fifth.  You  cannot  enroll  more  than  3 
years  after  the  close  of  the  first  enroll- 
ment period  in  which  you  were  eligible. 

OTHER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  PASSED  BY 

CONGRESS 

SOCIAL    SECUBITY    BENEFITS 

Provides  a  7-percent  increase  in  all 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits.  There  is  a  minimum  in- 
crease of  $4  a  month.  Increases  are 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965. 

BENEFITS    FOR    WIDOWS    AT    AGE    60 

Widows  will  now  have  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  at  age  60, 
with  a  reduction  of  benefits  they  would 
otherwise  receive  at  age  62. 

CHILD'S    INSUBANCK    BENEFITS 

A  child's  insurance  benefits  would  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  imtil  the  person  reaches 
age  22 — instead  of  age  18 — if  the  child 
is  attending  accredited  school  or  college 
as  a  full-time  student  after  he  reaches 
age  18.  This  provision  will  be  efifective 
as  of  January  1, 1965.  A  child  18  or  over 
must  contact  the  social  security  office  in 
order  to  receive  payments. 

BENEFITS   TO   PERSONS   AT   AGE   72  OR   OVER 

Liberalizes  eligibility  requirements  by 
providing  a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month 
at  age  72  or  over  to  certain  persons  with 


a  minimum  of  3  quarters  of  coverage 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act,  acquired 
at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  in  1937. 

RETIREMENT   TEST 

Liberalizes  the  social  security  earned 
income  limitation.  Beginning  January 
1,  1966,  a  person  receiving  a  check  will 
be  able  to  earn  $1,500  a  year  without 
having  his  check  reduced. 

DISABILITY    INSURANCE    BENEFITS 

Liberalizes  the  eligibility  requirement 
for  persons  covered  by  the  disability  in- 
surance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

Other  amendments  authorize  benefits 
to  certain  divorced  women,  coverage  of 
physicians,  coverage  of  cash  tips  re- 
ceived by  employees  after  1965,  and  an 
exemption  from  social  security  of  self- 
employed  persons  of  certain  religious 
sects. 
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MEDICARE 


BRINGS      A       NEW      ERA 
LEGISLATION 


OF      EOCUL 


It  is  no  wonder  that  passage  of  the 
medicare  bill  has  been  said  to  open  a 
new  era  in  social  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  important  new 
law.  I  trust  that  it  will  help  relieve 
ovu"  older  citizens  of  the  fear  and  finan- 
cial burden  of  illness  and  hospital  care. 


Age  Discrimination  in  America:  Too  Old 
To  Work,  but  Too  Yoang  To  Retire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29, 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
67  years  since  it  was  founded,  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles  has  successfully 
sponsored  Federal  and  State  legislation 
sought  by  the  workingman  in  his  struggle 
for  social  justice. 

Eagles  were  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
battle  for  old-age  pension  laws  and  for 
the  establishment  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  was  enacted  after  a  14-year  fight 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Eagles  and 
organized  labor. 

In  recent  years,  the  FOE  has  turned 
its  attention  to  mitigating  the  cruel  eco- 
nomic discrimination  exercised  against 
workers  who  seek  new  employment  in 
the  years  of  their  maturity.  Through  a 
jobs-after-40  campaign.  Eagles  have 
sought  to  affirm  the  propositon  that  a 
prospective  employee  ought  to  be  judged 
by  his  previous  work  experience,  by  his 
capabilities,  and  his  willingness  to  work — 
but  not  by  the  arbitrary  yardstick  of  his 
chronological  age. 

Their  concerted  efforts  have  led  to  the 
enactment  of  23  State  laws  which  pro- 
hibit employment  practices  that  arbi- 
trarily discriminate  on  account  of  age. 
In  turn,  these  laws  created  a  climate  in 


which  President  Johnson  could  issue  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11141,  banning  the  use 
of  age  limits  in  advertising  or  in  employ- 
ment practices  by  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor doing  business  with  the  U.S. 
Government. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  Aerie  No.  385, 1  had  the  pleasure 
to  address  my  Brother  Eagles  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  jobs- 
after-40  legislation.  Under  previous 
leave  granted  me,  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  that  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Eagles'  Jobs-After-40  Campaign 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  address  my 
Brother  Eagles.  Other  fraternal  orders  pro- 
mote good  fellowship,  do  good  deeds,  and  do 
them  well.  Other  fraternal  orders  provide 
death  payments  or  other  benefits  to  their 
members.  But  the  Eagles  go  further  than 
that.  They  reach  outside  their  own  ranks 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

As  an  Eagle — and  as  your  Congressman — 
I  am  praticularly  interested  in  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Eagles  in  fostering  timely  leg- 
islation to  alleviate  pressing  social  problems. 

Certainly  no  legislative  efforts  could  be 
more  appropriate  and  more  timely  in  this 
age  of  automation  than  the  national  Eagle 
program  to  eliminate  Job  discrimination 
against  men  and  women  after  they  reach  the 
age  of  40. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  the 
pleasant  anomaly  Involved  in  the  Eagles' 
legislative  efforts? 

Here  we  are — an  organization  that  is 
scrupulously  nonpartisan  and  in  which  no 
man's  religion  is  permitted  to  count  either 
for  or  against  him — and  yet  the  Eagles  have 
religiously  supported  highly  political  legisla- 
tion. No  matter  how  formidable  the  opposi- 
tion or  how  Charged  the  issue,  if  proposals 
are  In  accord  with  the  lofty  ideals  we  profess 
then  we  march  straight  to  the  legislative 
barricades. 

the    eagles'    legislative    RECORD 

Look  at  our  record  of  accomplishments: 

The  first  Mothers'  Pension  Act  in  the 
United  States  was  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  In  1911  because  of  efforts  by  the 
late  Judge  E.  E.  Porterfleld,  a  brother  Eagle 
from  Kansas  City  who  had  observed  the 
plight  of  needy  widowed  mothers  In  his 
courtroom. 

Eagles  helped  steer  this  pioneering  Mis- 
souri law  through  the  State  legislature  at 
Jefferson  City  in  1911,  Just  as  they  are  work- 
ing hard  to  steer  the  Job8-over-40  law 
through  the  same  body  today. 

It  was  an  Eagle  in  Montana  who  drafted 
the  first  State  old-age  pension  act,  the  model 
for  old-age  pensions  enacted  by  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  When  the  1933  na- 
tional convention  of  Eagles  was  held,  dele- 
gates were  able  to  view  with  great  pride  the 
20  pens  that  had  been  used  by  the  same 
number  of  Governors  to  sign  State  pension 
plans  into  law. 

In  the  early  1930'8  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  became  the  first  major  people's 
lobby  in  Washington. 

Our  Washington  dreams  were  big,  and  yet 
we  somehow  were  able  to  fulfill  them.  The 
Eagles  campaigned  for  nothing  less  than  en- 
actment of  a  national  social  security  act. 
After  14  years  and  a  million  dollars  in  edu- 
cational efforts,  such  a  bill  was  signed  into 
law. 

More  recently,  beginning  in  1957,  we  have 
seen  the  start  of  another  major  legislative 
effort  by  the  Eagles — the  Jobs-after-40  cam- 
paign. It  is  due  to  the  widespread  effect  of 
this  FOE  campaign  that  public  attention 
has  been  focused  on  unjust  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age. 
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A    DUAL    AGE    STANDARD 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  society  that 
employers  usually  consider  their  older 
workers  to  be  the  most  valuable  workers 
because  they  possess  skills,  good  Judgment, 
loyalty  and  dedication  to  their  vocation. 
Yet  the  minute  they  begin  to  think  about 
hiring  new  men,  they  toss  these  considera- 
tions to  the  wind. 

Consider  the  disparity  In  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  persons  chosen  to  guide  the 
affairs  of  state  are  older  men  and  women. 

For  instance,  the  average  age  of  Senators 
in  the  current  89th  Congress  is  57.7  years, 
and  the  average  age  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  50.6  years.  Even 
the  present  so-called  freshman  class  in  this 
89th  Congress  has  an  average  age  of  43.8 
years. 

These  same  men — if  they  were  unemployed 
today — would  have  a  statistically  difficult 
chance  of  finding  new  Jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. Tet  they  are  members  of  an  age 
group  in  which  the  voters  of  this  country 
have  Just  placed  their  stamp  of  confidence. 

If  political  old  age  and  economic  old  age 
were  synonymous,  the  membership  in  the 
ranks  of  the  U.S.  Congress  would  be  sadly 
depleted. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
middle-aged  worker  with  children  still  In 
school  who  suddenly — because  of  technologi- 
cal unemployment,  factory  relocation,  or 
structural  unemployment — finds  himself 
without  a  Job. 

What  recourse  does  he  have?  Only  one. 
He  must  seek  new  emplojnnent  If  he  intends 
to  continue  to  meet  his  financial  obligations. 

Yet  because  of  the  arbitrary  factor  of 
age  the  odds  are  greatly  against  his  getting 
new  employment  either  as  quickly  or  at  a 
salary  level  favorably  comparable  with  his 
last  job,  when  compared  with  the  chances 
of  a  younger  man. 

Almost  Inevitably  he  is  measured  against 
the  arbitrary  yardstick  of  chronological  age. 
And  this  is  happening  in  a  period  in  which 
the  40-to-65  group  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  segments  of  our  population. 

SOME  MEDIEVAL  MTTH8 

Why  cannot  these  individuals  obtain  new 
employment  as  easily  as  the  younger  worker? 

The  answer  is  because  of  prejudice  and 
Ignorance — ignorance  of  the  true  facts,  and 
a  reliance  on  medieval  concepts  and  beliefs 
about  older  workers. 

Many  firms  and  individuals  are  still  con- 
vinced that  older  workers  are  more  accident 
prone,  that  their  absenteeism  is  higher,  that 
because  of  age  they  are  less  productive,  and 
also  that  they  are  more  apt  to  leave  their 
Jobs  to  seek  new  emplo3mient.  They  also 
claim  that  costs  and  restrictions  of  Indiistrlal 
health  and  pension  plans  are  often  pro- 
hibitive. 

Most  of  these  claims  are  built  on  myths. 
They  do  not  withstand  the  scrutiny  of 
careful  analysis. 

For  one  thing,  such  workers  bring  the  ad- 
ditional assets  of  experience  and  training, 
and  the  invaluable  attribute  of  Judgment  to 
their  jobs. 

For  another,  older  workers  have  fewer 
accidents,  they  ore  less  likely  to  seek  new 
Jobs,  and  their  absenteeism  decreases  as 
they  grow  older. 

It  is  clear  we  need  to  revive  our  national 
spirit  and  revise  our  attitudes  toward  elder 
citizens.  And  the  Eagles  have  taken  a  long, 
constructive,  and  dramatic  step  forward  In 
this  direction. 

As  a  result  of  Eagles'  activity  some  23 
States  now  have  laws  on  the  books  which 
explicitly  prohibit  arbitrary  discrimination 
in  employment  on  accovmt  of  age.  And 
most  of  these  laws  have  enough  teeth  In 
them  to  stimulate  employers  Into  responsive 
action. 


CUBEENT  PROGRAMS  NOT  ADEQUATE 

One  reasonable  question  which  should  be 
raised  Is  whether  Federal  and  State  efforts 
as  now  constituted  are  on  a  large  enough 
scale,  comparative  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  after-40  discrimination. 

The  answer.  I  am  sorry  to  report.  Is  a  re- 
sounding "No."  But  we  are  making  prog- 
ress; and  we  may  even  be  approaching  a 
turning  point. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1950'8  very  little  was 
done  for  the  over-40  group.  The  Govern- 
ment— and  here  I  am  indicting  the  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle — did  not 
really  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
much  less  feel  any  real  responsibUlty  for 
devising  partial  or  full  solutions  for  it. 

During  that  period,  when  recession  hit  an 
area  and  industries  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  very  little  was  done  to  help  the 
Individual  worker  except  to  pay  him  his 
unemployment  compensation.  There  were 
no  large-scale  programs  of  training  and  other 
assistance  to  prepare  the  individual  for  the 
period  after  unemployment  compensation 
ran  out. 

About  the  only  progress  made  in  Congress 
at  that  time  was  a  rider  attached  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill  in  1956  which  prohibited 
use  of  maximum  age  requirements  in  hiring 
employees  to  serve  in  the  Federal  competi- 
tive civil  service. 

THE  progress  OF  THE   1960'S 

Federal  legislative  and  administrative  ef- 
forts to  secure  and  protect  Jobs  for  workers 
over  40  began  to  pick  up  and  accelerate  with 
the  start  of  this  decade  of  the  1960's. 

In  1961.  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  was  held. 

In  1962,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  passed,  and  in  1964  and  in 
this  very  year  of  our  Lord  1965  amendments 
to  that  act  were  passed  which  Increased  the 
Government's  abUlty  to  alleviate  long-term 
effects  of  structural  or  technological  unem- 
ployment on  a  community.  Already,  320,000 
trainees  have  been  enrolled  In  programs  un- 
der this  act — many  of  them  over  40  years  of 
age. 

The  Eagles  and  older  workers  everywhere 
won  a  real  victory  In  February  of  1964  when 
President  Johnson  signed  Executive  Order 
No.  11141,  banning  use  of  age  limits  in  ad- 
vertising or  in  employment  practices  by  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  doing  business 
with  the  U.S.  Government. 

That  order  covers  virtually  every  major 
corporation  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
exceptions  allowed  are  for  maximum  age 
limits  which  are  bona  fide  occupational 
qualifications  or  which  are  associated  with 
retirement  plans  or  are  required  bv  Fed- 
eral statute. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  the  anti- 
discrimination provisions  in  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  relating  to  employ- 
ment practices,  extend  to  discrimination  tm 
account  of  age  and  sex  as  well  as  to  race  or 
national  origin.  Discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  account  of  sex  is  prohibited  out- 
right, and  age  discrimination  Is  taken  under 
congressional  advisement.  Under  the  terms 
of  section  715.  Congress  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  a  full  study  of  age 
discrimination  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent 
such  arbitrary  discrimination  In  emplojrment. 

EXISTING    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

In  preparing  my  remarks  this  evening,  I 
checked  with  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  find  out  just  how  these  programs 
are  working  out. 

My  first  check  was  with  the  war  on 
poverty,  but  the  results  of  that  inquiry  were 
not  as  fruitful  as  I  might  have  expected. 
As  currently  constituted,  the  economic  op- 
portunity program  is  slanted  towards  maxi- 
mum impact  on  youth. 
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The  real  creative  work  on  older  persons' 
employment  problems  Is  being  developed  In 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  As  a  result 
of  experience  from  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Manpower  Utili- 
zation Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  amassed  a  great  deal  of  experience  In 
handling  the  employment  problems  of  per- 
sons over  40  or  45. 

Although  they  have  yet  to  launch  any 
major  national  older  worker  program,  their 
training,  counseling  and  referral  programs 
are  open  to  all  eligible  Individuals,  regard- 
less of  age.  Moreover,  through  a  Division  of 
Special  Services,  the  Department  is  trying  to 
increase  the  assistance  given  explicitly  to 
older  persons. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Departmejit  of  Labor, 
but  I  would  like  to  svmimarize  some  tenta- 
tive conclusions  about  handling  problems  of 
workers  in  the  over -45  group  which  resulted 
from  my  discussions  with  labor  officials. 

STATE    JOBS-AFTEK-40    LAWS    USEFUL 

First,  state  laws  fostered  and  promoted  by 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  on  account  of 
age  are  by  and  large  beneficial. 

Sometimes  you  hear  it  argued  that  age  dis- 
crimination is  so  hard  to  pin  down  that  laws 
can  be  evaded  by  employers.  That  is  only 
true  if  you  assume  bad  faith  on  their  part. 

The  experience  of  many  States  Is  that  when 
such  laws  exist  and  when  they  have  sanctions 
and  regular  enforcement  personnel  associ- 
ated with  them,  employers  can  be  Induced  to 
change  their  hiring  practices. 

Jobs-after-40  laws  create  a  climate  of  opin- 
ion and  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which  busi- 
nessmen are  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
older  Job  applicants.  Such  statutes  alert  the 
public  to  the  existence  of  the  problem,  stimu- 
late creation  of  local  civic  groups  to  foster 
fairer  employment  practices,  and  encourage 
personnel  men  to  Judge  applicants  on  the 
basis  of  ability  alone. 

The  example  of  California  is  Illustrative 
of  the  impact  of  educational  campaigns  on 
hiring  practices.  Between  1959  and  1963,  3 
short  years,  the  placement  of  older  workers 
increased  some  90  percent.  This  increase 
may  in  part  have  been  the  result  of  popula- 
tion growth,  but  In  greater  measure  it  re- 
flected the  success  of  an  Eagles'  Jobs-after-40 
campaign. 

EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  CAN  BE  CHANGED 

A  second  general  finding  is  that  improve- 
ment in  employment  prospects  for  older 
workers  can  often  be  achieved  through  edu- 
cational efforts  organized  locally  with  assist- 
ance from  the  VS.  Eniployment  Service. 

In  Arkansas,  for  instance,  an  Employer 
Institute  was  organized  to  provide  basic  in- 
formation about  the  capabilities  and  capaci- 
ties of  older  workers.  Discussion  among  the 
40  or  more  individuals  who  attended  revealed 
that  each  individual  employer  had  been  pass- 
ing the  buck  under  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  older  men  turned  down  by  him  would 
be  able  to  find  work  elsewhere.  Everyone 
assumed  that  other  things  were  equal,  and 
then  took  the  younger  applicant. 

Once  they  discovered  their  collective  error, 
the  companies  participating  agreed  that  in 
the  future  they  would  at  least  interview 
older  applicants  and  take  them  seriously.  A 
followup  survey  6  months  later  Indicated 
there  had  in  fact  been  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  older  persons  hired  in  the  area. 

Similarly,  experience  has  shown  In  Penn- 
sylvania that  when  panels  of  six  or  seven  em- 
ployers can  be  organized  to  counsel  older 
men  and  advise  them  about  how  best  to  seek 
employment,  the  result  is  often  Job  offers  for 
the  applicants  and  a  change  In  hiring  prac- 
tices by  the  companies  involved. 

To  cite  another  example,  many  different 
kinds  of  private,  nonprofit  organizations  have 


been  established  to  help  older  workers  help 
themselves  In  creating  new  Jobs  and  services, 
and  to  open  up  new  opportunities  for  over- 
40  workers  In  existing  positions. 

GOVERNMENT  HAS  A  RESPONSIBn,rrY  TO  ACT 

Third,  we  now  recognize  the  Important  role 
which  government  must  play  when  sudden, 
large-scale  unemployment  impacts  a  com- 
munity. 

Retraining  programs,  counseling  and 
guidance  services,  strong  local  initiative  to 
seek  new  Industry,  and  basic  education  of 
workers  about  alternative  employment  op- 
portunities are  all  necessary  to  minimize 
economic  chaos  that  can  hit  communities 
like  a  bolt  of  lightning  out  of  the  blue  sky. 

WORKERS'  ATTITUDES  ARE  IMPORTANT 

Finally,  we  have  learned  that  older  work- 
ers themselves  share  part  of  the  burden  and 
blame  for  Job  discrimination  on  account  of 
age.  Often  the  older  worker  is  unemploy- 
able only  because  he  stoically  refuses  to 
adapt  and  change  his  own  attitudes  toward 
employment  and  career  prospects. 

Many  older  workers  could  and  would  find 
suitable  employment  In  their  chosen  fields 
if  they  would  do  two  things — face  their 
problems  squarely,  and  be  willing  to  pull  up 
stakes  if  necessary. 

A  special  study  is  now  being  conducted  to 
explore  the  different  effects  of  worker  mo- 
bility on  employment.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  older  a  man  Is,  the  more  ties  he  has  to 
his  community  and  to  his  home  and  the 
more  reluctant  he  is  to  go  where  the  work  is. 

Unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  highly  mobile 
society  and  younger  persons  often  work  in 
several  different  cities  before  they  finally 
settle  down.  Right  now  sociologists  and 
economists  are  trying  to  find  out  what  Im- 
pact Immobility  has  on  employablllty.  They 
already  know  that  refusal  to  move  often 
means  that  a  man  unnecessarily  barely 
makes  it,  or  Just  gets  by,  when  he  could  be 
earning  a  decent  wage  elsewhere. 

But  the  psychological  factor  is  even  more 
Important  in  finding  new  Jobs  after  the  age 
of  40.  It  is  incredibly  dlflicuit  to  find  within 
yourself  the  initiative  and  the  Inventiveness 
that  leads  to  employment  If  you  are  con- 
vinced deep  down  Inside  that  somehow  the 
old  Job  is  going  to  return.  Yet  time  and 
again  speed  in  seeking  new  employment — be- 
fore financial  resources  are  exhausted  and 
skills  have  begun  to  dwindle — Is  the  key  to 
reemployment. 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT  TO  REPORT 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  mandatory  re- 
port to  Congress  on  Job  problems  of  the  older 
worker  is  scheduled  for  release  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  Because  of  the  way  such  reports 
are  prepared  and  evaluated  in  the  executive 
branch,  the  contents  will  not  be  revealed 
until  that  date.  As  you  know,  our  Presi- 
dent Is  so  Impressed  with  the  notion  that 
he  is  captain  of  the  ship  of  state,  he  has 
taken  extraordinary  steps  to  plug  all  the 
"leaks"  in  It. 

However,  we  may  speculate  that  the  re- 
port might  comment  on  several  bills  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Some  of  these  bills 
seek  directly  to  prohibit  age  discrimination 
In  hiring  practices  through  timely  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

BtTREAU  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

One  Of  the  best  of  the  bills  now  In  the 
hopper  Is  HJl.  2062.  a  problem-solving  bill 
which  would  elevate  a  branch  of  the  Labor 
Department's  Division  of  Special  Services  to 
the  status  of  a  Bureau  of  Older  Workers. 

This  Bureau  would  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  all  Federal  agencies  in  preventing 
discrimination  on  account  of  age  by  the 
Oovernment  Itself. 


It  would  Investigate  and  propose  changes 
In  tax  policies,  pension  programs,  wage  sys- 
tems, and  collective  bargaining  agreements 
which  might  foster  employment  of  older 
workers. 

It  would  conduct  a  basic  education  pro- 
gram among  employers  to  explore  popular 
myths  about  skills  and  capabilities  of  older 
workers. 

Such  a  bureau  would  also  have  specific 
responsibilities  to  cooperate  with  other  agen- 
cies, first,  in  assisting  older  workers  to  find 
reemployment  whenever  major  plant  shut- 
downs occur,  second,  in  developing  retrain- 
ing programs  designed  for  older  workers,  and 
third,  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
local  voluntary  nonprofit  employment  coun- 
seling services  for  workers  over  40. 

When  the  Congress  finally  begins  to  tackle 
problems  of  the  aging  worker  head-on  In- 
stead of  through  piecemeal  amendments  to 
bills  on  other  subject  matter,  It  will  no  doubt 
Incorporate  features  from  each  of  the  pro- 
posals In  committee. 

An  appropriately  constituted  Bureau  of 
Older  Workers  will  be  necessary  In  order  to 
secure  middle-  and  long-range  stabilization 
of  the  employment  problem. 

But  a  flat  prohibition  of  unfair  hiring  prac- 
tices will  be  needed  to  shift  a  substantial 
share  of  the  burden  of  action  to  the  prlva,te 
employer.  We  must  forget  that  a  change — 
either  voluntary  or  Involuntary — must  take 
place  In  fundamental  employer  attitudes 
toward  hiring  older  workers  If  the  efforts  of 
State,  Federal,  and  local  government  are  to 
be  effective. 

Brother  Eagles,  we  all  remember  the  Bib- 
lical quotation  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  Now  is  the  time  to 
render  unto  the  older  worker  the  things  that 
are  rightfully  his — an  equal  opportunity  for 
employment. 

Surely  we  can  all  support  programs  to  curb 
employment  policies  based  on  age  that  are 
highly  discriminatory,  economically  waste- 
ful, socially  harmful,  and  morally  wrong. 


Speech  of  Representative  H.  Allen  Smith, 
of  California,  on  Communist  Attempts 
To  Undermine  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  29,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  24  our  colleague.  Representative  H. 
Allen  Smith,  of  California,  delivered  the 
main  address  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Roanoke.  Va. 

In  the  address  he  discussed  the  efforts 
by  Communists  and  Communist  sym- 
pathizers here  in  the  United  States  to 
undermine  U.S.  policies  aimed  at 
stopping  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

The  information  presented  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Representative  Smith,  who  is 
knowledgeable  and  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  Communism,  is  very  pertinent 
and  timely.  It  gives  new  insight  into  the 
part  being  played  by  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  to  help  fur- 
ther the  advance  of  international  com- 
munism. 


I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  public 
will  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Representative  Smith's  comments.    Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit 
the  speech  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Congressman  from  California,  Before  the 
Annual    Convention,    Virginia    Depart- 
ment,   American    Legion,    Roanoke,    Va., 
July  24,  1965 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  he  the 
guest  this  evening  of  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion.  As  I  look  out 
over  this  distinguished  audience,  I  see 
friends  of  long  standing.  Your  hospitality 
has  certainly  made  me  feel  right  at  home — 
you  know,  like  being  in  California. 

This  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  the  men 
and  women  of  the  American  Legion.  As  a 
citizen  and  Member  of  Congress,  I  know 
firsthand  the  tremendous  work  you  and  your 
associates  are  doing  to  keep  this  Nation 
strong  and  free.  You  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  America  great. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  Americans 
need  more  to  know  what  patriotism,  cour- 
age and  love  of  country  really  mean.  It  is 
a  thrilling  experience  for  me  to  feel  your 
enthusiasm,  fervor  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  we  all  so  deeply  believe  in. 
America  is  a  better  nation  because  there  Is 
an  American  Legion. 

At  this  hour  America  stands  In  mortal 
danger.  We  face  an  enemy  which  seeks  to 
destroy  everything  we  cherish.  This  enemy 
already  controls  one-third  of  the  world's 
peoples  and  one-quarter  of  the  land  surface 
of  this  planet.  He  is  propelled  by  a  ruthless, 
atheistic  ideology  which  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing less  than  total  world  conquest.  You,  in 
the  American  Legion,  know  this  enemy.  You 
have  fought  it  for  an  entire  generation. 
You  know  what  it  intends  to  do  to  us. 

These  are  no  wild  words.  Communism  is 
today  killing  American  boys.  Some  of  your 
sons  may  be  in  South  Vietnam  risking  their 
lives  that  freedom  be  preserved.  They  may 
be  lying  In  swamps  or  climbing  through 
tangled  undergrowth.  They  may  be  riding 
In  helicopters  or  standing  guard  at  remote 
alrbases.  These  boys  are  marked  men — 
marked  because  communism  has  set  a  price 
on  their  heads.  The  Communists  say,  "Go 
home.  Yankee,  let  us  dominate  this  part 
of  the  world." 

I  have  supported  the  President's  policy  In 
Vietnam.  I — as  all  Americans — do  not  want 
to  see  our  boys  go  to  foreign  lands  to  fight. 
But  we  have  a  vital  national  principle  at 
stake  here — we  must  support  freedom  and 
prevent  the  Communists  from  conquering  yet 
another  nation.  If  we  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam, the  next  day,  the  next  year,  the  Com- 
munist Juggernaut  will  roll  on  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Let's  not  be  fooled  by  talk  that  the  so- 
called  split  between  Russia  and  China  means 
a  lessening  of  the  danger  to  us.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  is  cleavage  between  Moscow  and 
Pelping  but  not  on  whether  this  country 
should  or  should  not  be  destroyed.  A  cardi- 
nal facet  of  Communist  policy,  both  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese,  is  that  this  country  must 
be  liquidated.  The  dispute  is  not  whether 
it  should  be  done,  but  how  It  can  best  be 
achieved.  The  Communist  world,  despite  its 
dlflferences.  is  united  in  its  hostility  and 
hatred  toward  us.  If  we  forget  this  basic 
fact  of  international  life,  we  Jeopardize  our 
national  security. 

Perhaps  no  event  since  the  Korean  war 
has  better  Illustrated  the  strength  and 
danger  of  the  Communist  enemy  inside  this 
country  than  our  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Not  since  1950  has  this  country  been 
more  viciously,  bitterly,  and  treacherously 
assaulted  by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  its 
fronts  and  sympathizers. 


If  ever  there  were  any  doubt  that  commu- 
nism had  a  fifth  column  inside  this  country. 
It  should  now  be  fully  and  completely 
dissolved. 

Following  carefully  formulated  Commu- 
nist tactics,  the  party  In  this  country  has 
consistently  supported  the  operations  of  the 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam,  denouncing 
this  Nation  as  an  "aggressor,"  a  "dirty  Im- 
perialist," and  a  "warmonger."  The  party 
has  demanded  that  American  troops  leave 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  accused  our  mili- 
tary forces  of  perpetrating  atrocities,  but 
says  nothing  about  the  Vietcong  Invasion 
from  North  Vietnam,  about  Vietcong  Ille- 
gal operation,  or  its  policies  of  terror  against 
defenseless  villages  or  its  dastardly  bomb- 
ings in  Saigon. 

As  far  back  as  March  1964,  for  example, 
the  party's  national  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  sent  a  directive  entitled  "The 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  Develop- 
ments" to  all  its  districts.  Party  members 
were  urged  to  send  telegrams  of  protest  to 
President  Johnson,  to  place  advertisements 
In  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  to 
organize  protest  meetings  and  picket  lines 
and  to  enlist  the  support  of  non-Communist 
groups. 

The  party  subsequently  commissioned  Mar- 
grit  Pittman,  a  longtime  member  of  the 
party,  to  prepare  a  discussion  outline  on 
the  topic  of  "Vietnam  and  Peace."  Inci- 
dentally, Margrit  Pittman  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  1959  to  1962,  when  her  husband, 
John  Pittman,  was  the  Moscow  correspond- 
ent for  the  Communist  newspaper.  The 
Worker. 

In  this  outline,  Mrs.  Pittman  character- 
ized the  war  in  South  Vietnam  as  a  war  of 
aggression  by  U.S.  "imperialism,"  while  the 
Vietcong  was  described  as  fighting  a  war  of 
national  liberation.  Mrs.  Pittman  used  this 
outline  to  urge  telegrams,  letters  and  resolu- 
tions, meetings,  marches  and  other  forms 
of  demonstrations  to  demand  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Communist  attack 
increased  in  tempo.  In  November  of  last 
year  Arnold  Samuel  Johnson,  the  party's 
top  public  relations  man,  suggested  to  a 
confidential  party  meeting  that  the  party 
prepare  a  definitive  document  on  Vietnam 
and  distribute  50,000  copies.  This  docu- 
ment was  prepared  and  circulated.  All  the 
time  national  headquarters  tu-ged  party  dis- 
tricts to  step  up  the  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion, seeking  to  undermine  the  American 
position. 

The  trigger,  however,  which  really  set  off 
the  party's  current  assault  occurred  last 
February  when  the  President  ordered  air 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  military  tar- 
gets. Within  minutes  after  announcement 
of  the  air  attacks,  the  party  swung  into  ac- 
tion. Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the 
party  and  actually  the  No.  1  Communist  in 
the  United  States,  bitterly  condemned  the 
American  action  as  "an  act  of  brutal  aggres- 
sion which  horrifies  the  world."  In  Chicago, 
for  example,  a  party  meeting  was  interrupted 
and  blank  telegram  forms  distributed.  Com- 
rades were  Instructed  to  write  and  sign 
telegrams  to  President  Johnson  condemning 
the  air  strikes.  At  another  top  level  party 
meeting  a  few  days  later  strategy  was  mapped 
to  intensify  the  propaganda  and  agitation. 
Robert  Thompson,  organizer  of  the  party's 
New  York  district,  suggested  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  involve  trade  union  peo- 
ple In  the  anti-United  States  campaign,  while 
Gilbert  Green,  a  member  of  the  party's  na- 
tional secretariat,  commented  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  demonstrated  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  not  warmongers  since 
they  had  acted  responsibly  under  great 
provocation. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  There  are 
individuals  in  this  country  who,  for  their 
own  personal  reasons,  disagree  with  our  pol- 


icy in  Vietnam.  These  persons  are  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  Communists 
or  even  sympathetic  with  the  Communist  po- 
sition. We  must  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  label  all  opposition  to  America's  foreign 
policy  In  Vietnam  as  "Communist."  This 
would  be  wrong.  My  emphasis  this  eve- 
ning, however,  is  to  show  how  a  small  minor- 
ity of  Communists,  completely  loyal  to  a 
foreign  government,  is  trying  to  embarrass 
this  country,  to  undercut  our  foreign  policy, 
to  sow  seeds  of  dissension  and,  above  all.  to 
support  an  enemy  who  is  tonight  killing 
American  boys. 

I  think  our  people  should  know  about  this 
fifth  column.  Only  In  this  way  can  they 
protect  themselves. 

The  devious  hand  of  the  Communists  can 
be  seen  in  many  places — in  demonstrations, 
protest  marches,  picket  lines,  and  rallies. 
Let  me  mention  Just  a  few.  On  February  8, 
1965,  for  example,  a  large  rally  of  some  1,300 
students  war  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  This  cam- 
pus, as  you  know,  was  almost  constantly  dis- 
rupted by  disorders  during  the  last  school 
year.  Who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this 
rally?  None  other  than  Herbert  Aptheker, 
a  member  of  the  party's  national  committee. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  recently  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  Individuals  with  subversive  back- 
grounds who  participated  in  the  Berkeley 
demonstrations  included  5  faculty  members 
and  38  individuals  who  were  students  or 
connected  with  the  University  of  California 
in  some  capacity. 

One  of  the  most  concentrated  Communist 
efforts  occurred  much  closer  to  Virginia — 
that  is,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Last  April  17, 
a  student  march  on  Washington  was  held, 
in  which  some  15,000  persons  protested  Amer- 
ican policies  In  Vietnam.  While  the  march 
was  not  Communist  initiated,  dominated,  or 
controlled,  party  members  from  throughout 
the  Nation  participated.  Among  top  Com- 
munists present  were  Arnold  Johnson, 
Michael  Zagarell,  and  George  Meyers.  Zaga- 
rell  is  the  party's  national  youth  director  and 
Meyers  is  in  ciiarge  of  the  party's  southern 
region.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
party's  national  committee  (where.  Inciden- 
tally, the  key  party  decisions  are  taken). 
Zagarell  claimed  that  the  Communist  Party 
played  a  decisive  role  In  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington. Johnson  praised  the  march  and 
said  that  party  people  from  tCll  over  the 
country  participated. 

No  wonder  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently 
commented  that  the  Communist  Party  in 
this  country  was  in  a  highly  optimistic  mood. 
Not  for  15  years  has  it  had  such  a  field  day 
for  propaganda  and   agitation. 

A  key  target,  of  course,  is  young  people. 
For  the  past  several  years  the  party  has  been 
operating  a  program  of  sending  party  speak- 
ers to  college  and  university  campuses.  The 
very  highest  party  offlclals,  including  Gus 
Hall  and  Herbert  Apth^r,  have  spoken  to 
thousands  of  our  stxiTIents  and  faculty 
members.  These  speakers  have  denounced 
this  country,  extolled  the  merits  of  commu- 
nism and  urged  support  for  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. At  a  "teaoh-ln"  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York,  for  example,  Herbert  Aptheker 
severely  criticized  our  Vietnam  policies. 
James  Jackson,  the  editor  of  The  Worker. 
Just  recently  completed  a  tour  of  colleges  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Using  false  ac- 
cusations and  downright  Communist  deceit, 
he  did  everything  possible  to  discredit  this 
country.  It  Is  simply  amazing  how  the 
jmrty  has  been  able  to  gain  platforms  of  re- 
spectability to  spew  forth  Its  subversive 
vitriol. 

Another  weapon  of  the  party— very  much 
In  evidence — is  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs, 
the  party's  front  group  for  young  people. 
This       group       bears      careful      watching. 
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Founded  a  year  ago  by  the  party.  It  has 
gained  surprising  strength.  Membership  Is 
today  estimated  at  some  1,000  with  chapters 
on  campuses  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
highly  dynamic  and  aggressive. 

Last  March,  the  national  office  oi^  the 
DuBois  Clubs  sent  a  document  entitled 
"Emergency  Memo  on  Vietnana  Crisis"  to  all 
Its  chapters.  The  memo  called  upon  DuBots 
chapters,  members,  and  friends  to  Join  with 
other  groups  and  individuals  In  a  "stepped- 
up  campaign  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

Note,  if  you  will,  this  persistent  Commu- 
nist effort  to  entice  the  support  and  assist- 
ance of  non-Communist  groups.  Here  Is 
one  of  the  party's  chief  tactics — that  is,  to 
hoodwink  and  dupe  non-Communists  to  do 
the  party's  work.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
often  quoted  remark  that  communism  must 
be  built  with  non-Communist  hands. 
Here  Is  a  danger  of  great  magnitude. 

In  Chicago,  for  example.  DuBols  members 
participated  in  antl-Vletnam  demonstra- 
tions, as  well  as  in  Los  Angeles.  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  Portland.  Oreg.  In  Portland, 
Richard  Healey,  the  son  of  Dorothy  Healey. 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party's  south- 
ern California  district,  was  one  of  the 
key  leaders.  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Bettlna 
Aptheker,  daughter  of  Herbert  Aptheker,  Is 
a  top  DuBois  leader  and  one  of  the  key  agi- 
tators in  the  university  demonstrations. 

In  addition  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
DuBois  Clubs,  we  also  find  a  number  of 
Communist  splinter  groups  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  agitation.  It  Is,  In  fact,  almost 
startling  to  see  the  Impact  of  Marxist-Une 
organizations  In  the  country  today.  Among 
these  Communist  splinter  groups  are  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance, Workers  World  Party,  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  and  the  May  2  movement. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  full  picture.  There 
are  other  organizations  which  we  might  call 
extremist  groups  with  proclivities  for  radical- 
ism and  rebellion.  Probably  the  most  prom- 
inent Is  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety or  SDS.  This  group  is  the  youth  affiliate 
of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society, 
which  was  founded  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  SDS  claims  some  2,000 
members  in  70  chapters.  This  organization 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  April  17  student 
march  on  Washington. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  SDS  held  a  5-day 
national  convention  in  Michigan.  Actually, 
the  delegates  met  in  a  Bohemian-type  at- 
mosphere, many  going  barefoot  and  dressing 
In  dirty  clothes — really  beatniks,  if  you 
please.  Students  from  many  top-ranked  col- 
leges were  present. 

During  the  convention,  many  statements 
Indicating  a  desire  to  alter  our  democratic 
way  of  life  were  made.  One  of  the  SDS's  top 
officials,  for  example,  stated  that  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  were  no  longer  effective,  because 
police  authorities  were  gaining  experience 
In  handling  them.  What  was  needed,  as- 
serted this  student  leader,  was  an  organized 
violation  of  the  1917  Espionage  Act  which 
makes  it  a  violation  to  urge  soldiers  to  desert 
or  to  Jeopardize  the  war  effort  In  any  way. 

Another  group,  known  as  the  Committee 
for  Nonviolent  Action,  along  this  line,  has 
originated  and  instigated  the  distribution  of 
a  petition  entitled  "Declaration  of  Con- 
science." As  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, who  have  risked  your  lives  to  preserve 
this  Nation,  you  will  be  deeply  Incensed  over 
this  type  of  propaganda.  This  so-called  dec- 
laration of  conscience — and  this  group  Is 
eager  to  secure  signatures  to  It — declares, 
among  other  things: 

"We  hereby  declare  our  conscientious  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Government 
y^       in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
"We  encoiirage  those  who  can  conscien- 
tiously do  so  to  refuse  to  serve  In  the  Armed 


Forces  and  to  ask  for  discharge  If  they  are 
already  In; 

"Those  of  us  who  are  subject  to  the  draft 
ourselves  declare  our  own  Intention  to  re- 
fuse to  serve; 

"We  urge  others  to  refuse  and  refuse  our- 
selves to  take  part  In  the  manufacture  or 
transportation  of  military  equipment,  or  to 
work  In  the  fields  of  military  research  and 
weapons  development; 

"We  shall  encourage  the  development  of 
other  nonviolent  acts.  Including  acts  which 
Involve  civil  disobedience.  In  order  to  stop 
the  fiow  of  American  soldiers  and  munitions 
to  Vietnam." 

The  May  2  movement,  which  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP),  an 
extremely  militant  leftwlng  organization 
supporting  the  position  of  Red  China,  Is  also 
urging  that  American  boys  disobey  the  draft. 
A  recent  Issue  of  Progressive  Labor,  official 
publication  of  the  PLP,  commented  that  "the 
May  2  Movement  Is  spearheading  the  resist- 
ance of  American  students  to  support  that 
war."    The  article  then  continues: 

"We  are  organizing  a  petition  campaign 
calling  on  young  people  of  draft  age  to  re- 
fuse to  fight  In  Vietnam;  we  are  calling  on 
servicemen  to  refuse  to  fight;  we  are  ap- 
pealing to  all  Americans  to  refuse  to  support 
the  continuation  of  Johnson's  war  in  Viet- 
nam. " 

The  May  2  movement  has  also  shown  on 
college  campuses  a  film  entitled  "Heroic 
Vietnam  1963."  This  film,  reportedly  made 
by  the  Vletcong,  contains  violent  antl-U.S. 
propaganda.  Allegedly,  the  film  was  smug- 
gled Into  the  United  States  by  Amertcan 
students  after  an  unauthorized  trip  to  Cuba 
In  1963. 

In  the  last  year  an  ugly  mood  has  erupted 
on  many  of  our  campuses.  At  no  time  since 
the  founding  of  the  party  in  this  country  in 
1919  have  more  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers been  bombarded  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda— much  of  which  is  so  subtle  and  clever 
that  it  Is  accepted  as  fact.  Actually,  not  long 
ago.  a  professor  at  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished universities,  making  a  speech  de- 
nouncing our  policies  in  Vietnam,  com- 
mented: 

"I  should  like  to  testify  as  a  historian  that 
this  DuBois  Club  publication  (and  he  men- 
tioned a  propaganda  release  Issued  by  this 
Communist  front)  seems  to  me  the  best 
analysis  of  the  war's  origins  produced  by  any 
of  the  antiwar  groups." 

Surely.  Communist  propaganda  has  been 
able  to  make  an  Impact  on  academic  minds 
which  should  know  better. 

Again.  I  want  to  stress  that  In  the  current 
public  discussion  on  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  there  are  many  individ- 
uals who  for  their  own  reasons  vlgorovisly  op- 
pose our  actions.  This  opposition  in  Itself, 
obviously,  does  not  make  them  Communists. 
This  point  we  must  remember. 

But.  In  recent  weeks,  it  has  become  ex- 
tremely obvious  to  the  discerning  eye  that 
the  Communists  are  deeply  Imbedded  in  this 
agitation,  are  calling  key  signals  and  plan- 
ning many  of  the  antlgovernment  attacks. 
In  fact,  the  emotional  feelings  which  the 
Vietnam  crisis  has  provoked  In  this  country 
have  enabled  the  Communists,  utilizing 
skilled  tactics,  to  exploit  this  situation  for 
their  own  selfish  advantage. 

As  Americans,  we  must  remain  constantly 
alert.  We  must  not  allow  the  Communists 
to  trap  us  into  supporting  their  position. 

Oh  May  3,  1965,  I  made  a  speech  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Communist  Campaign  To  Oust  the 
United  States  From  Vietnam."  Among  the 
many  responses  I  received  was  a  letter  dated 
July  8,  1965,  from  Saigon,  Vietnam.  Without 
identifying  the  writer,  I  am  quoting  the  let- 
ter. It  shows  how  one  real  American  feels: 
"Recently.  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Record   dated   May   3,    1965,   in 


which  your  speech  'The  Communist  Cam- 
paign To  Oust  the  United  States  From  Viet- 
nam' appeared,  and  it  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  read  your  comments  contained 
in  this  publication. 

"As  a  former  FBI  agent  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  Vietnam  for  the  past  13  months  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  counterlnsurgency 
capability  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Police, 
it  does  my  personal  morale,  and  I'm  svu*e  the 
morale  of  every  American  working  In  this 
vital  effort,  good  to  know  that  we  are  sup- 
ported by  some  of  our  more  enlightened  Rep- 
resentatives  back  home. 

"We  who  have  seen  firsthand  the  terror- 
ism  and  the  misery  brought  upon  the  valiant 
people  of  South  Vietnam  by  this  Communist 
conspiracy,  know  full  well  the  Importance 
and  the  value  of  the  American  efforts  In  this 
country.  We  also  realize  that  the  sacrifices 
we  must  make  here  are  In  a  real  sense  sacri- 
fices that  eventually  would  have  to  be  made 
by  many  more  Americans,  much  closer  to 
home,  if  we  were  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  give  the  Com- 
munists the  political  victory  they  seek  here, 
as  elsewhere. 

"Many  times  we  out  here  have  occasion  to 
read  articles,  quoting  the  so-called  experts 
and  authorities,  who  propose  appeasement 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  It  makes  one's 
blood  boll  to  realize  that  statements  like 
these,  unchallenged,  will  eventually  lead  our 
great  country  down  the  road  to  disaster  and 
eventual  Communist  enslavery.  There  Is 
only  one  solution  to  the  problem  in  Vietnam 
now,  and  that  is  total  defeat  for  the  Vlet- 
cong. Let  them  have  a  victory  here,  either 
partial  or  complete,  and  the  world  will  see 
these  acts  of  terrorism  and  barbarism  re- 
peated again  and  again  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe. 

"Speaking  for  myself,  and  I'm  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I'd  like  to  say  that  Viet- 
nam today  Is  not  an  easy  place  to  work,  or 
to  live  in  either  for  that  matter,  but  this 
country,  and  these  people  richly  deserve  and 
appreciate  our  support.  They  are  good  peo- 
ple and  have  been  fighting  a  hard  and  dirty 
war  for  the  past  20  years.  Many  of  them  are 
tired  of  war,  as  we  all  are,  but  I'm  confident 
that  with  our  continued  support  they  will 
fight  until  victory  Is  theirs. 

"I  personally  am  very  proud  to  be  serving 
my  country  here  In  our  efforts  to  help  these 
people  and  we  Americans  out  here  are  all 
proud  to  know  that  some  of  our  most  able 
leaders  In  the  U.S.  Congress  are  behind  them 
in  this  vital  struggle  for  peace  and  security 
for  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia. 
"Sincerely  yours, 
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I  happen  to  represent  the  school  of 
thought  that  Old  Glory  Is  to  be  reverenced, 
that  love  of  country  is  a  deep  and  abiding 
emotion.  That  lump  In  the  throat,  that 
tingle  down  the  spine  at  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem  means  a  nation  of  free- 
dom to  me — a  nation,  I  openly  confess,  I 
love  and  will  defend  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

As  Legionnaires,  you  have  defended  this 
Nation  around  the  world.  You  are  still  on 
the  front  lines.  It  is  your  beliefs,  your 
principles,  your  Ideals  which  are  today  being 
attacked. 

You  must  fight^and  fight  hard — if  they 
are  to  be  preserved.  The  Communists  are  not 
only  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Red  China,  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  here  in  this  country- 
dangerous,  aggressive,  deadly.  Unless  we 
stand  up  and  combat  this  virus,  we  will  be 
destroyed. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Legionnaire  in 
this  room — and  for  patriotic  Americans 
across  the  country — when  I  say,  "You  can 
count  on  me  In  this  fight." 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and 
for  permitting  me  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning.    God  bless  you  and  goodnight. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    UARTUAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fraser]  gave  an  eloquent  speech  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  He  cited  three  ways  in 
which  this  Nation  should  encourage  the 
spread  of  democratic  self-government 
throughout  the  world. 

This  important  address  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  in  Atlantic  City  is  worth  our 
attention.  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

It  follows : 

Address  by  Mr.  Fraser 

Recognition  of  the  right  of  people  to  choose 
and  operate  their  own  governments  has  been 
an  implicit — and  occasionally — an  explicit 
goal  of  American  foreign  policy  as  we  have 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  world  com- 
munity of  democratic  nations  within  an  in- 
ternational framework  of  law  and  order. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  recognized 
this  right  of  self-government,  we  have  rec- 
ognized the  practical  difficulties  of  imple- 
menting this  right — the  practical  difficulties 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  democratic 
institutions  in  societies  with  few  traditions 
or  little  experience  in  the  exercise  of  self- 
government. 

The  wide  disparity  In  wealth  in  Latin 
America  and  the  overwhelming  problems  fac- 
ing the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  has  to  be  accompanied  or 
even  preceded  by  economic  growth.  Some- 
how, along  the  way,  we  have  transformed  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  these  difficulties  into 
a  false  acceptance  of  the  need  to  first  solve 
the  other  problems  which  confront  these 
nations. 

We  have  concentrated  instead  on  the  prob- 
lem of  health,  education,  and  economic 
growth  in  the  hope  that  democratic  institu- 
tions will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  effort. 

Now,  I  strongly  favor  our  economic  and 
technical  assistance  programs.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  much  more.  Economic 
growth  is  needed  to  complement  the  growth 
of  democratic  institutions.  But  I  believe  that 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  the  growth 
of  democratic  concepts  need  not  wait  for  a 
full  stomach  or  a  good  standard  of  living. 

We  must  work  directly  at  bringing  and 
strengthening  self-government  in  the  lives 
of  these  people  as  an  Integral  process  in 
achieving  this  growth. 

I  wish  to  make  three  suggestions  for  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States.  First,  In  our  aid 
program  we  must  help  these  people  learn  to 
organize  on  their  own  behalf  at  the  commu- 
nity level.  Second,  we  need  to  find  ways  to 
train  local  leaders  in  political  techniques  of 
self-government.  Third,  at  every  opportunity 
the  United  States  must  demonstrate  its  be- 
lief in  self-goverrmient  for  other  nations.  On 
this  third  point.  I  shall  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  SELF-HELP 

As  to  the  first  point  of  helping  people  learn 
to  organize  on  their  own  behalf  in  their  own 
community,  I  don't  mean  to  gloss  over  what 


we  are  doing  already.  The  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  is  making 
Important  contributions  by  helping  to  train 
trade  union  leaders  in  Latin  America.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  persons  trained  in  the 
cooperative  and  credit  union  movements  are 
helping  to  demonstrate  democratic  concepts 
in  self-help  techniques.  These  have  been 
Important  efforts,  but  they  should  be  viewed 
as  the  forerunners  for  a  major  national  com- 
mitment on  our  part.  It  is  urgent  that  the 
concept  of  self-government  and  self-help  be 
brought  Into  every  step  of  our  efforts. 

After  all.  we  need  only  recall  the  role  which 
democratic  self-help  concepts  have  played  in 
the  achievement  of  economic  and  social  op- 
portunity here  in  our  own  country.  I  can 
best  illustrate  my  meaning  by  pointing  to 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  America.  Had 
the  Negro  In  America  not  finally  taken  mat- 
ters into  his  own  hands,  how  many  more 
decades  would  have  elapsed  before  he  made 
measurable  progress  toward  first-class  citi- 
zenship and  better  economic  conditions? 

How  long  would  it  have  taken  the 
working  people  of  America  to  achieve  their 
present  standard  of  living  if  they  had  not 
organized  labor  unions?  How  much  further 
down  the  economic  ladder  would  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  be  without  cooperatives  and  the 
vigorous  political  efforts  of  farm  organiza- 
tions? Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  trickle-down  theory  will  work  any  more 
effectively  in  developing  countries  than  It 
works  here  in  the  United  States? 

Nor  should  I  omit  the  example  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the 
American  system  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  became  reasonably  universal  be- 
cause of  the  local  interest  and  support  of 
schools.  Remember,  that  although  Europe 
led  the  United  States  in  the  development  of 
social  welfare  legislation,  we  were  far  ahead 
of  Europe  in  establishing  universal  educa- 
tion. It  has  tiirned  out.  of  course,  that  edu- 
cation is  the  major  source  of  economic 
growth  In  a  nation. 

DEVELOPING    POLITICAL    SKILLS 

Let  me  turn  then  to  a  second  way  of  pro- 
moting self-government.  Introducing  the 
Ideas  of  self-help  and  organization  into  de- 
veloping countries  is  not  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  We  need  to  accelerate  the  evolution- 
ary development  of  political  skills  and  under- 
standing. 

At  the  heart  of  democratic  societies  is 
political  organization.  But  political  orga- 
nization takes  political  leadership  by  indi- 
viduals. Leadership  and  political  skills  In 
our  country  emerge  in  an  unplanned  man- 
ner— but  we  are  steeped  in  the  traditions  of 
our  society  and  our  citizens  are  Involved  in 
mj^iads  of  organizational  efforts.  Consider 
the  numbers  of  people  Involved  in  local  elec- 
tions— for  mayor,  school  board,  city  or  town 
council,  State  legislature — along  with  aU  the 
groups  organized  to  lobby  or  to  influence 
local  government. 

But  in  developing  countries  why  leave  po- 
litical education  and  the  emergence  of  effec- 
tive leadership  to  chance? 

Why  not  establish  an  Inter-American  In- 
stitute for  Self-Government,  headed  by  Latin 
Americans,  staffed  by  them,  and  supported 
by  foundations  or  by  a  group  of  governments. 
This  Institute  could  teach  the  practical 
aspects  of  political  organization  and  provide 
opportunities  for  stimulation  and  broadened 
experiences. 

I  want  to  push  these  ideas  a  step  further. 
In  Vietnam  we  have  struggled  vainly  for  10 
years  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  buUd  a 
base  of  support  for  the  Govermnent  of  South 
Vietnam  which  could  withstand  the  blan- 
dishments and  terror  tactics  of  the  Vletcong. 
It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  several  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  persons  about  Viet- 
nam, including  Ambassador  Lodge  and  Gen- 
eral Lansdale,  have  urged  the  development 
of  i>olitical  activity  at  the  grassroots  built 


around  the  concepts  of  self-government  and 
community  organization.  One  stressed  the 
Importance  of  the  Idea  of  self-government, 
the  other  the  need  to  use  political  organiza- 
tion as  the  framework  within  which  to  pro- 
vide economic  and  medical  aid  as  well  as 
security. 

A  major  obstacle  to  progress  along  these 
lines  has  been  the  lack  of  personnel  trained 
In  political  organizing  who  could  execute 
such  a  program. 

Our  State  Department  might  be  thought 
of  as  the  operating  political  arm.  but  its 
work  consists  primarily  of  observing,  pre- 
dicting, reporting,  and  negotiating.  These 
are  not  the  roles  of  a  political  organizer  who 
has  a  sense  of  how  to  organize  a  precinct,  or 
perhaps  more  meaningfully,  how  to  teach 
others  to  do  this.  This  suggests  very 
strongly  that  if  we  are  serious  about  imple- 
menting the  Idea  of  self-help  and  self- 
government  at  the  community  level  in  coun- 
tries coming  under  Insurgency  attack,  we 
should  begin  now  to  bring  together  people 
trained  in  political  organization  to  design 
and  Implement  such  a  program. 

In  my  judgment,  this  effort  should  have 
the  highest  priority  in  our  Government. 

OUR    COMMITMENT    TO    SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Finally,  I  believe,  as  my  third  point,  that 
our  Government  must  use  every  opportunity 
to  act  clearly  on  the  side  of  self-government 
and  to  help  people  who  have  placed  their  con- 
fidence in  democratic  procediu-es  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  right  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  most  vivid  example  of  our  failure  to 
keep  our  commitment  to  self-government 
came  with  our  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  earlier  this  year. 

What  I  find  highly  objectionable  about 
our  role  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  our 
lack  of  purpose  once  we  arrived  in  force.  We 
should  have  immediately  annovmced  our 
intention  to  Impose  a  cease-fire  and  submit 
the  matters  at  issue  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  through  the  ballot  box, 
inviting  the  U.N.  or  the  O.A.S.  to  conduct 
the  referendum  or  election.  But  instead  we 
sought  to  manipulate  the  leadership  of  the 
junta  to  make  It  more  acceptable.  Then  we 
sought  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  coalition 
government  which  by  Its  very  nature  would 
have  a  precarious  purchase  on  life. 

We  finally  came  to  the  idea  of  elections 
but  after  such  a  long  delay  that  even  agree- 
ment on  that  has  become  difficult.  My  own 
view  has  been  consistently  that  the  elections 
should  proceed  whether  the  factions  agree  or 
not. 

If  U.S.  International  policies  were  more 
clearly  wedded  to  the  development  and  pro- 
tection of  the  right  of  self-government,  then 
our  purpose  in  intervening  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  have  been  much  clearer  in 
owe  own  minds  as  well  as  throughout  the 
world.  Perhaps  even  more  significant,  we 
might  have  acted  in  the  fall  of  1963  to  sup- 
port the  constitutional  regime  of  Juan  Bosch. 

The  difficulties  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  recent  years  could  have  been  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  United  States  to  demonstrate 
its  willingness  to  protect  the  right  of  people 
of  other  nations  to  govern  themselves. 

Instead  our  actions  have  become  a  source 
of  deep  distrust  about  our  motives  and  won- 
derment at  our  ineptitude. 

I  believe  that  a  vigorous  assertion  of  our 
commitment  to  self-government  offera  a 
more  powerful  idea  to  those  in  the  develop- 
ing world  than  the  appeals  of  the  Commu- 
nists. A  reality  in  the  world  which  we  often 
overlook  as  we  travel  about  in  our  modern, 
air-condltloned  society  is  that  ideas  can 
move  men  more  strongly  than  tangible 
things.  This  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly in  history,  and  is  being  proven  today 
in  Vietnam. 

The  common  aspirations  which  are  held  by 
men  everjrwhere  Include  reasonable  security 
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for  themselves  and  their  family.  Increasing 
economic  opportunities,  more  education  and 
a  brighter  future  for  their  children  and  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  and  oppressive  rule. 

We  must  help  others  learn  that  self-gov- 
ernment Is  the  best  path  toward  these  goals. 

Last  week  the  750th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  was  celebrated 
at  Runnymede.  Western  democratic  values 
stem  from  a  long  history  of  evolutionary 
development.  These  values  have  a  funda- 
mental appeal  for  all  of  mankind.  Even  the 
totalitarian  nations  preserve  the  forms  If  not 
the  substance  of  these  Western  values. 

I  cannot  trace  out  all  the  Implications 
which  should  follow  if  we  fully  embraced  the 
Idea  of  self-government  as  the  major  thrust 
of  American  policies.  Like  every  other  prin- 
ciple it  cannot  be  pursued  In  isolation  or 
without  reference  to  the  higher  demands  of 
survival.  But  it  Is  the  most  powerful  idea 
at  work  In  the  20th  century,  and  it  suggests 
an  active  role  for  the  United  States  con- 
sistent with  our  history.  This  may  be  the 
approach  which  In  the  long  run  offers  the 
best  hope  for  mankind. 


President  Johnson  Makes  Another  Major 
Contribution  to  Alliance  for  Progress 
Success  in  Central  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  moved  another 
important  step  toward  the  achievement 
of  its  goals. 

In  a  White  House  ceremony  attended 
by  the  Ambassadors  from  the  six  Central 
American  countries.  President  Johnson 
signed  a  loan  agreement  under  which  the 
United  States  will  lend  $35  million  to- 
ward the  initial  financing  of  the  Central 
American  Fund  for  Economic  Integra- 
tion. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  further  the 
goals  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  by  financing  needed  regional 
projects. 

The  progress  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  has  been  outstanding. 

These  small  countries,  which  individ- 
ually found  that  their  size  greatly  in- 
hibited their  ability  to  form  viable  so- 
cieties, decided  to  organize  into  a  single 
Common  Market  in  order  to  develop  bet- 
ter their  resources. 

Since  1958,  trade  among  these  Com- 
mon Market  members  has  increased  five- 
fold— from  $20  million  in  1958  to  over 
$105  million  in  1964. 

The  resulting  stimulus  of  this  trade 
has  produced  a  gross  national  product 
increase  in  Central  America  of  almost 
7  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  President  Johnson's  com- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of 
this  new  agreement,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponse of  Dr.  Delgado,  President  of  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Econcmiic 
Integration. 


The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Signing 
OF  the  $35  Million  Loan  to  the  Central 
American   Bank   for   Economic   Integra- 
tion 

Distinguished  guests,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Members  of  Congress,  I  re- 
gret that  these  days  and  nights  I  am  usually 
an  hour  late  and  a  dollar  short,  but  it  Is  good 
to  Anally  be  here  with  you,  and  this  house  is 
honored  today  by  the  presence  of  such  dis- 
tinguished company.  I  am  deeply  privileged 
to  extend  to  each  of  you  a  very  warm  wel- 
come. 

For  all  Americans  of  all  the  Americas,  to- 
day is  a  very  proud  occasion.  I  believe  we 
realize  the  real  meaning  of  this  moment  as 
much  more  than  j\ist  signing  the  papers  that 
are  before  us.  In  a  real  sense  by  what  we 
have  come  to  do  we  really  honor  the  spirit — 
the  new  and  the  soaring  spirit — that  is  stir- 
ring throughout  the  length  of  this  young 
and  this  proud  and  this  newly  hopeful  West- 
ern Hempishere  of  ours,  and  no  cynicism  can 
corrode  the  promise  that  is  beginning  to 
gleam  so  brightly  in  the  sun  of  this  New 
World's  new  day,  for  we  are  thinking  as  we 
have  never  had  cause  to  really  think  before 
as  Americans,  as  peoples,  as  nations,  shar- 
ing not  Just  a  common  history  or  even  a  com- 
mon geography,  but  sharing  a  common 
vision  and  possessing  common  aspirations. 

That  spirit  was  brought  to  life  here  in 
this  room  4  years  ago  when  a  good  many 
of  you  heard  President  Kennedy  speak  his 
hopes  and  speak  the  hopes  of  his  country- 
men, that  the  Americas  could  ally  themselves 
together  in  peace  to  better  the  life  of  man 
in  .ill  of  the  Americas. 

We  see  that  spirit  gaining  substance  and 
reality  now,  and  in  a  good  many,  lands.  But 
nowhere  do  ^we  see  it  more  than  In  the  lands 
of  Central  America — Guatemala,  Hondiu-as, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica.  They 
have,  in  a  series  of  acts  of  the  highest  states- 
manship, embarked  upon  a  process  of  in- 
tegrating their  economies,  which  Is  one  of  the 
really  most  exciting  undertakings  of  our 
world  today.  Together  these  nations  have 
created  a  common  market.  They  have  leveled 
their  trade  barriers.  They  have  coordinated 
their  eflorts  in  higher  education.  They  have 
done  the  same  for  their  tax  systems  and 
their  development  planning.  And  they  are 
all  making  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  ancient  enemies  of  all 
mankind — disease,  poverty,  and  Illiteracy. 

And  the  results  are  already  apparent  and 
already  gratifying.  Trade  among  these  na- 
tions amounted  to  $20  million  in  1958,  but 
reached  $105  million  last  year,  and  the  gross 
national  product  is  rising  at  close  to  7  per- 
cent a  year.  In  support  of  these  historic 
advances  a  key  role  is  today  being  filled  by 
the  Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  In- 
tegration. It  is  represented  here  today  by 
its  able  and  dynamic  president.  Dr.  Delgado. 
This  bank  Is  capitalized  by  equal  contribu- 
tions from  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries. But  as  the  Governments  have  pledged 
mutual  support  to  each  other,  so  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  have  pledged  support  to 
them. 

In  March  1963.  in  Costa  Rica,  our  late  be- 
loved President  John  Kennedy,  pledged  this 
country's  support.  And  so  today  we  have 
come  here  to  fulfill  that  pledge  by  signing 
this  loan  agreement  for  $35  million. 

Yes,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  Cen- 
tral America,  but  the  future  offers  greater 
promise  both  there  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  The  Central  American  repub- 
lics are  providing  all  their  neighbors  and  all 
the  world  what  I  would  think  is  a  very 
stirring  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  free  men  with  vision,  and  with 
wisdom,  and  with  courage.  And  we  of  the 
United  States  are  very  proud  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  work  with  them  in  this  very  hope- 


ful enterprise.  We  are  so  grateful  for  your 
friendship,  for  your  loyalty,  for  your  coopera- 
tion in  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  this 
hemisphere  and  trying  to  be  equal  to  the 
challenges  of  the  20th  century.  And  we  want 
you  to  know  that,  and  we  want  your  Govern- 
ments to  know  it. 

And  so  this  morning,  to  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  Central  America  that  may 
be  present  on  this  historic  occasion.  I  would 
afllrm  again  my  country's  deep  respect  and 
admiration  and  support  for  your  efforts. 
And  likewise,  to  the  distingtiished  represent- 
atives of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  CIAP,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  would  reafiftrm  the  Interest 
and  the  support  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  economic  integration  through- 
out this  hemisphere. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  no  dreams  so 
stirring  or  so  exciting  or  so  Inspiring  as  those 
that  we  can  dream  realistically  and  reason- 
ably now  in  our  own  hemisphere.  The  day 
Is  no  longer  so  dim  and  distant  as  once  it 
seemed  to  be  when  those  dreams  begin  to 
reach  the  lives  of  all  our  people,  for  we  can 
truly  believe  that  that  day  has  already 
dawned  and  we  are  now  working  in  its  early 
morning.  Long  before  the  twilight  of  this 
century  has  come,  we  may  believe  that  men 
and  women  of  the  Americas  will  come  to 
know  a  much  better  life,  a  life  of  peace,  a 
life  of  social  justice,  a  life  of  liberty,  a  life 
of  Independence,  a  life  where  reason  rules 
and  where  tyranny  is  vanquished. 

And  It  is  toward  this  happy  hour  that  we 
work  together  now  with  a  steady  piu-pose  and 
with  a  rising  confidence  and  with  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  what  friendship  and  under- 
standing really  means. 

I'm  sorry  I  was  late.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  coming. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Delgado 
Mr.  President,  your  Excellencies,  distin- 
guished guests,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  personally  signing  the 
loan  of  $35  million  to  our  Bank  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  This 
is  a  moment  of  great  satisfaction  for  me,  a 
satisfaction  that  I  know  is  shared  by  the 
distinguished  Ambassadors  from  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  countries. 

This  occasion  stands  as  the  culmination 
of  long  and  sustained  efforts  to  establish 
the  Central  American  Integration  Fund,  ef- 
forts that  were  initiated  between  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Presidents  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics  and  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, whose  memory  is  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  Latin  Americans.  These  resources, 
matched  with  the  contribution  of  $7  million 
already  made  by  the  Central  American  gov- 
ernments, will  serve  to  initiate  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  necessary  regional  public  works. 
Central  American  Integration  is  thus  ad- 
vanced and  economic  and  social  progress  en- 
hanced. 

We  Central  Americans  are  Indeed  achiev- 
ing a  sustained  rate  of  regional  growth,  show- 
ing that  the  15  years  we  have  devoted  to  the 
creation  of  an  operating  regional  common 
market  are  bearing  fruit. 

The  awakened  spirit  of  entrepreneurshlp. 
which  is  creating  an  entirely  new  generation 
of  business  and  Institutional  leaders,  un- 
doubtedly constitutes  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  in  our  region  today.  Equal- 
ly striking,  however.  Is  the  awareness  that 
social  progress  is  as  Important  as  industrial 
progress.  We  Central  Americans  take  pride 
In  these  developments. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  darkness  and 
disunion  we  are  pleased  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  directly  to  all  of  you  the 
voice  of  a  Central  America  reunited  by 
common  ideals  and  purposes. 

The  support  of  the  United  States  to  Cen- 
tral American  economic  Integration  has  been 
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strong  and  continuing.  The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  also  provided  Im- 
portant financial  support. 

We  must  also  thank  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  and  our 
agencies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  CIAP  and 


ECLA  for  the  special  Interest  they  have  taken 
in  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  Central  American  countries. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  to  be  successful 
requires  confidence  in  Its  principles  and  a 
firm  determination  to  overcome  whatever 
obstacles  may  conspire  to  prevent  us  from 


achieving  our  ultimate  goals.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  and  we  are  determined 
to  do  it — through  the  multilateral  mecha- 
nism of  the  Alliance  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  regional  integration. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


SENATE 

Friday,  July  30, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  we  come  in  all  our  in- 
completeness, stained  and  marred  by  our 
willful  failure  to  seek  and  follow  Thy 
pattern  for  our  lives. 

Yet  with  all  the  falling  short  of  our 
high  calling  Thou  knowest  that  in  our 
most  exalted  hours  Thou  art  to  us  the 
one  reality  above  all  earth's  sophistries 
and  shadov/s. 

We  adore  Thee,  whose  name  is  love, 
whose  nature  is  compassion,  whose  word 
is  truth,  whose  spirit  is  goodness,  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our  eternal 
life. 

Help  us  to  hitch  the  chariot  of  our  daily 
deeds  to  the  blazing  star  of  that  stupen- 
dous faith  so  that  the  common  task  and 
the  trivial  round  may  be  edged  with 
crimson  and  gold  and  all  the  delibera- 
tions here  within  the  walls  of  this  Cham- 
ber, relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  may  be  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  Thee. 

So  may  the  sacred  shrine  of  our  inner 
life  harbor  nothing  unworthy  of  Thy 
expectations  of  us. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  ABE  FORTAS  TO 
BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, an  announcement  was  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  that  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  rescheduled  for  August  12,  1965, 
because  the  nominee  would  not  be  avail- 
able on  August  5,  1965,  as  previously 
scheduled. 

Information  has  now  been  received 
that  the  nominee  will  be  available  on 
August  5,  1965.  Accordingly,  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary on  the  above-mentioned  nomination 
has  been  rescheduled  for  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 5,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  OflBce  Building,  as  originally 
announced. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  29.  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


March  25.  1953,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  112(a) ) , 
are  presently  available  for  use  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  present 
list  of  authorized  equipment  Is  as  follows: 
(1)  addressing  machines.  (2)  automatic 
typewriters.  (3)  electric  typewriters,  (4) 
recording  machines  for  dictating  and  tran- 
scribing, and   (5)    duplicating  machines. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-81,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  be  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Coinage:  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 
dar measures,  beginning  with  Calendar 
Order  No.  499,  were  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  indicated : 


AMENDMENT  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION OP  MARCH  25.  1953,  TO  EX- 
PAND THE  TYPES  OF  EQUIPMENT 
FURNISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  481)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  of  March  25, 
1953,  to  expand  the  types  of  equipment 
and  the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
furnished  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  516),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hoxose  Joint  Resolution  481  would  add  au- 
tomatic letter-opener  machines  and  auto- 
matic letter-sealer  machines  to  the  types  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  ofiBce  equipment 
which,  pursuant  to  the  Joint  resolution  of 


MEMORIAL    TO    MARY    McLEOD 
BETHUNE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  89)  extending 
for  1  year  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"within",  to  strike  out  "six"  and  insert 
"seven",  so  as  to  make  the  joint  resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effective  June 
1,  1965,  the  last  sentence  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune",  ap- 
proved June  1,  1960  (74  Stat.  154)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "within  five  years"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "within  seven 
years". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  extending  for  2  years 
the  existing  authority  for  the  erection  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial 
to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  517),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  89  would  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  granted  by  Public 
Law  86-484  (Jime  1,  1960,  74  Stat.  154)  for 
the  erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  prom- 
inent Negro  educator. 

Public  Law  86-484  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  au- 
thority to  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  to  erect  on  public  grounds  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  memorial  honoring 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  and  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  design  and 
location  of  the  memorial  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  The 
United  States  shall  be  put  to  no  expense 
in,  or  by.  the  erection  of  the  memorial,  and 
the  authorization  granted  by  the  public  law 
shall  be  revoked  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  sufficient  funds 
are  available  to  complete  the  memorial  and 
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unless    construction    of    the    memorial    has 
begun  within  5  years. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
89,  but  h£is  expressed  the  Judgment  that  2 
additional  years  rather  than  1  shoxild  be 
made  available  for  raising  the  necessary 
funds  and  initiating  construction  of  the 
memorial.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  the 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. The  title  has  been  amended  to 
conform  with   that  action. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  120>  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  money  author- 
ized for  the  expenditure  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  under  S.  Res.  39.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  be  increased 
for  $150,000  to  $175,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  518)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  120  would  Increase  by 
$25,000,  from  $150,000  to  $175,000,  the  ex- 
penditiire  authorization  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 39,  agreed  to  February  8,  1965,  for  use 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (acting 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure),  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1965,  through  January  31,  1966,  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation of  administrative  practices  and  proce- 
dures within  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  In  the  exercise  of  their 
rulemaking,  licensing,  and  adjudicatory 
functions.  Including  a  study  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  is  required  to  provide  for 
the  fair,  impartial,  and  effective  performance 
of  such  functions. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  expend  $120,000  for  the  same 
purposes. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  providing 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
$15,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  519) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  130  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 


expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate dmrlng  the  89th  Congress  $15,000  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  approved  August 
2,  1946.  Pursuant  to  that  section  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  Is  author- 
ized to  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  Con- 
gress for  Its  regular  operating  expenses.  Dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  received  an  addi- 
tional $20,000  for  such  routine  expenditures. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF 
A  REVISED  EDITION  OF  "THE  CAP- 
ITOL" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  364)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  a  revised  edition  of 
"The  Capitol"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  520),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  364  would 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document, 
with  illustrations,  of  a  revised  edition  of  "The 
Capitol"  (H.  Doc.  394,  87th  Cong.);  and,  fur- 
ther, would  authorize  the  printing  of  469,000 
additional  copies  of  such  documents,  of 
which  439.000  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1,000  per  Member) 
and  30,000  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on.  Printing.  The  printing  cost 
estimate  is  $73,661. 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11  as  re- 
ferred would  authorize  the  printing  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  4,000  copies  each  of  vol- 
\mies  1  and  2  of  a  compilation  of  the  hear- 
ings, staff  reports,  and  studies  issued  by  its 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staff- 
ing and  Operations  during  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses.  A  list  of  the  publications 
Is  included  in  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson's 
letter  of  January  27,  1965,  reproduced  be- 
low. The  total  estimated  cost  of  printing 
4,000  copies  of  such  a  compilation  would  be 
$13,408.44. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Staffing  and  Operations 
has  reappraised  Its  original  request  and  re- 
duced its  proposal  to  what  It  considers  the 
absolute  minimum  to  serve  Its  purpose. 

The  revised  proposal,  which  the  Rules 
Committee  has  Incorporated  Into  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11  by  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Reduction  of  the  quantity  from  4,000 
to  3,000  copies; 

2.  Elimination  of  the  background  studies, 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  proposed 
volimie  2;  and 

3.  Printing  one  volume  only,  to  consist 
of  the  hearings  together  with  the  brief  staff 
studies  thereon. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  HELD  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
STAFFING  AND  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  11) 
to  print  4,000  copies  of  a  compilation  of 
the  hearings,  staff  reports,  and  studies  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Staffing  and  Operations,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  "That  there  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  three  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  (in- 
cluding brief  staff  studies  thereon)  held 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Staffing  and  Operations  during 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Staffing  and  Operations  during  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  521) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  THE  STUDY  ENTITLED  "U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL  SPACE  PRO- 
GRAMS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  study  entitled 
"U.S.  International  Space  Programs 
With  Texts  of  Executive  Agreements, 
Memorandums  of  Understanding,  and 
Other  International  Arrangements,  1959, 
1965,"  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  a  study  entitled  "United  States 
International  Space  Programs  With  Texts 
of  Executive  Agreements,  Memorandums  of 
Understanding  and  Other  International  Ar- 
rangements, 1959-1965",  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  522) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Reeolution  129  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  study  en- 
titled "United  States  International  Space 
Programs  With  Texts  of  Executive  Agree- 
ments, Memorandums  of  Understanding,  and 
Other  International  Arrangements,  1959-65," 
prepared  for  tlie  use  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences;  and  fur- 
ther would  authorize  the  printing  of  2.400 
{uldltlonal  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
vise  of  that  committee. 


REAPPOINTMENT     OF     ROBERT     V. 

FLEMING  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  324)  to 

provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Robert 

V.    Fleming    as    citizen    regent    of    the 

Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 


Institution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  523)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  324  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  occasioned 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Robert  V. 
Fleming,  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  July  23,  1965.  be  filled  by  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  statutory 
term  of  6  years. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  42,  is  composed  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  other 
persons  other  than  Members  of  Congress. 
The  six  citizen  Regents,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  residents  of  the  District  of  Colimabia  and 
four  of  whom  shall  be  Inhabitants  of  some 
State  (but  no  two  of  the  same  State),  are 
appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
and  serve  6-year  terms. 

Mr.  Fleming's  long  service  as  a  Citizen 
Regent  is  appraised  by  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as 
follows: 

"Robert  V.  Fleming  is  one  of  America's 
distinguished  bankers  and  philanthropic 
leaders.  He  has  given  most  generously  of 
his  time  in  performing  his  duties  as  a  Regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  First  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  on  July  26,  1947,  Mr. 
Fleming  was  reappiointed  In  1953  and  1959. 
He  is  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Mr. 
Fleming's  services  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution have  been  outstandingly  valuable 
because  of  the  wisdom  that  he  brings  to  the 
Institution  In  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  Invested  funds." 


AMENDMENT  TO  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934  WITH  REGARD  TO 
RADIO  TOWERS 

The  bill  (S.  903)  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  painting,  illumination,  and  dis- 
mantlement of  radio  towers  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  section 
303 (q)  of  the  Commimlcatlons  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  303(q))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  permittee  or  licensee  shall 
maintain  the  painting  and/or  illumination 
of  the  tower  as  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section.  In  the  event 
that  the  tower  ceases  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Conunission  for  the  transmission  of  radio  en- 
ergy, the  owner  of  the  tower  shall  maintain 
the  prescribed  painting  and/or  illumination 
of  such  tower  until  it  is  dismantled,  and 
the  Commission  may  require  the  ovsmer  to 
dismantle  and  remove  the  tower  when  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
determines  that  there  is  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility that  It  may  constitute  a  menace  to  air 
navigation." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  except  from  the  report 


(No.  524),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  S.  903  is  to  amend  section 
303  (q)  of  the  (Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  require  that  abandoned  or  unused  radio 
towers  continue  to  meet  the  same  painting 
and  lighting  requirements  that  would  be 
applicable  If  such  towers  were  being  used 
in  connection  with  the  transmission  of  radio 
energy  pursuant  to  a  license  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  The 
bill  further  empowers  the  Commission  to 
direct  dismantlement  of  such  towers  when 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  determines  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able possibility  that  they  may  constitute  a 
menace  to  air  navigation. 

Under  section  303  (q)  of  the  CJommunica- 
tlons  Act,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  authority  to  require  the  paint- 
ing and/or  illumination  of  radio  towers  if 
and  when  In  Its  Judgment  such  towers  con- 
stitute, or  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility 
that  they  may  constitute,  a  menace  to  air 
navigation.  Pursuant  to  this  statutory  au- 
thority, the  Commission  has  adopted  criteria 
to  gage  the  aeronautical  hazard  In  particu- 
lar cases  and  has  prescribed  rules  specifying 
the  painting  and  lighting  requirements  for 
these  towers  (pt.  17  of  FCC  rules) . 

However,  when  a  radio  station  license  ex- 
pires. Is  canceled,  or  Is  revoked,  these  towers 
are  no  longer  used  In  connection  with  au- 
thorized radio  station  operation.  They  are 
then  "abandoned  towers,"  and  as  such,  do  not 
appear  to  fall  within  the  Commission's  Ju- 
risdiction to  compel  continued  marking  or 
lighting.  Radio  towers,  which  are  of  latticed 
construction,  are  Inherently  less  visible  than 
solid  structures  such  as  buildings,  water 
towers,  smokestacks,  and  the  like.  The  po- 
tential menace  to  air  navigation  of  such  a 
tower  left  standing  unllghted  and  unpalnted 
Is  obvious. 

The  Joint  Industry  Government  Tall 
Structures  Committee  (JIGTSC),  established 
by  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  problems  raised  by  the  Joint 
use  of  airspace  by  the  aviation  and  broad- 
cast Industries,  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate action  establishing  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Government,  recommended  in  1957 
that  "the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion require  the  removal  or  appropriate  light- 
ing and  marking  of  unused  or  abandoned 
towers  if  it  has  such  authority,  and  If  such 
authority  does  not  exist  •  •  •  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  seek  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  attain  this  objec- 
tive." 

GENEBAL   STATEMEKT 

Legislation  designed  to  accomplish  the 
lighting  and  painting  of  unused  or  aban- 
doned towers  was  introduced  In  the  85th 
and  succeeding  Congresses  at  FCC  request. 
One  such  bill,  S.  684,  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  on  May  10, 
1961,  with  an  amendment  to  Include  author- 
ity for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  require  the  owner  to  dismantle 
and  remove  such  a  tower  when  there  Is  a 
reasonable  possibility  that  It  may  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  air  navigation.  S.  684,  as 
reported,  passed  the  Senate  on  May  16.  1961. 
The  House  of  Representatives  took  no  action 
on  that  bill. 

S.  903.  the  legislation  here  under  consider- 
ation, Includes  FCC  authority  to  require  the 
owner  to  dismantle  and  remove  such  a  tower 
when  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  determines  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  that  It  may  constitute 
a  menace  to  air  navigation. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  bill  by  the 
conxmlttee  on  June  23,  1965,  at  which  the 


Federal  Gommimlcatlons  Conunission  Chair- 
man, E.  William  Henry,  and  David  D.  Thomas, 
Associate  Administrator  for  Programs,  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  testified  In  support 
of  the  proposal.  No  witness  appeared  In  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  desires  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  legislation  herein  re- 
ported deals  with  abandoned  or  unused  radio 
towers.  Orderly  administration  requires 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion be  authorized  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  assuring  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  that 
radio  antenna  towers  be  properly  lighted  and 
painted  at  all  times  both  during  and  sub- 
sequent to  their  use  for  radio  transmitting 
purposes.  If  necessary,  when  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  finds 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
an  abandoned  or  unused  tower  constitutes  a 
menace  to  air  navigation,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  be  empow- 
ered to  require  the  owner  to  dismantle  and 
remove  It. 


COMMON  CARRIER  NOTICES  TO  BE 
FILED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE 

The  bill  (S.  1554)  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  214  and  subsection 
(c)  (1)  of  section  222  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  substitute  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy)  as  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of  cer- 
tain applications  in  the  common  carrier 
service  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iJi  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  214  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  214 
(b)),  Is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  first 
sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Defense". 

Sec.  2.  That  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Army."  and  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
Defense,"  Immediately  after  "Secretary  of 
State,"   In  such   sentence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  525) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    AGREEMENT 

This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  A  hearing  thereon  was 
held  on  June  23,  1965,  at  which  the  Federal 
Commxinlcatlons  Commission  Chairman.  E. 
William  Henry,  testified  In  support  of  the 
proposal.  No  witness  appeared  In  opposition 
to  the  bin. 

Under  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended,  when  a  communications  common 
carrier  wants  to  extend  its  lines  or  to  dis- 
continue or  curtail  existing  service,  it  must 
apply  to  the  FCC  for  permission  to  do  so. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  214  of  that  act 
provides  that  among  those  entitled  to  receive 
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official  notice  of  the  filing  of  such  an  appli- 
cation are  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  similar  pro- 
vision for  official  notice  is  contained  in  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  of  section  222  in  cases  of  con- 
solidations and  mergers. 

The  FCC  has.  in  practice,  sent  copies  of 
such  applications  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Commission  Chairman 
Henry  testified  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the  agen- 
cy that  makes  the  required  reply. 

S.  1554,  by  requiring  notice  only  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  such  cases,  should 
provide  adequate  notice  to  the  military  and, 
at  the  same  time,  eliminate  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative work. 


Commission  is  authorized  to  make  exemp- 
tions Insofar  as  radio  installations  are  con- 
cerned; and 

3.  Eliminate  the  compulsory  radio  require- 
ments of  the  Communications  Act  for  vessels 
which  are  navigated  both  in  the  open  sea 
and  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  such  time 
that  such  vessels  are  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Vessels  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  sub- 
ject to  the  safety  radio  requirements  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  other  amendments  are  generally  non- 
substantive and  involve  changes  in  termi- 
nology, etc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1948)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  commissioners,  employees, 
and  executive  reservists  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CONVENTION 
FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA. 
LONDON.  1960 

The  bill  (H.R.  7954)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  conform 
to  the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  London  (1960)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  526) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PtJHPOSE    OF   LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  give  full 
and  complete  effect  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  formulated  in  London 
in  1960.  That  Convention  was  ratified  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  April  12,  1962,  and  entered 
into  force  on  May  26,  1965. 

GENERAL    ST.ATEMENT 

H.R.  7954  passed  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  7.  1965,  with  one  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
to  make  clear  the  requirement  with  regard 
to  the  direction  finding  apparatus  should 
apply  only  to  new  direction  finding  apparatus 
and  not  to  existing  Installations. 

A  hearing  on  H.R.  7954,  as  well  as  a  com- 
panion bill,  S.  1949.  was  held  by  the  commit- 
tee on  June  23,  1965,  at  which  time  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  Chairman, 
E.  William  Henry,  testified  and  supported  the 
proposal.  No  witnesses  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

The  bill  generally  modernizes  compulsory 
ship-radio  safety  requirements.  It  would 
make  the  following  substantive  changes  in 
present  law: 

1.  Lower  the  minimum  limit  from  500  to 
300  gross  tons  with  regard  to  cargo  ships 
which  are  required  to  carry  radio  installa- 
tions; 

2.  Eliminate  nuclear  ships  from  the  cate- 
gories of  ships  which  regard  to  which  the 


RESOLUTION    OF    ILLINOIS    HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

House  Resohttion  215  of  the  State  or 
Illinois 

Whereas  the  73d  general  assembly  adopted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  4,  thereby  making 
application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  a  suggested  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  permit  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States  by  application 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, in  lieu  of  calling  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  and  to  omit  rati- 
fication of  proposed  amendments  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States.  The  suggested  amendment  further 
provides  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  certify  that  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  is  deemed  pro- 
posed without  further  action  by  Congress 
whenever  the  applications  from  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States  con- 
tain identical  texts;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  74th  general  assembly  considers  the 
proposal  made  by  such  resolution  inadvisable 
and  is  opposed  thereto:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  That  it  express  its  opposition  to  the 
application  and  intent  of  the  resolution  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  hereof  and  that  It 
hereby  rescinds  the  aforesaid  application  to 
the  Congress;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  House,  June  30,  1965. 
John  P.  Touhy, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


CENTRAL  OKLAHOMA  PROJECT. 
SPONSORED  BY  DEEP  FORK 
WATERSHED  ASSOCIATION— RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Oklahoma's  great  organizations  is  the 
Deep  Fork  Watershed  Association.  Its 
membership  is  made  up  of  the  farmers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  bankers,  and  citizens 
of  this  seven-county  area  of  Oklahoma. 
The  unity  of  the  organization  is  based 
more  on  the  common  objectives  of  its 
membership  than  on  its  constitution  and 
bylaws.  Its  officers  serve  through  a  dedi- 
cated desire  to  do  something  constructive 


for  their  commimity  and  for  their  neigh- 
bors, rather  than  for  any  credit  they  may 
receive.  Its  meetings  are  informal  and 
truly  community  meetings. 

The  organization  has  a  slogan,  "Saving 
the  soil  is  next  to  saving  the  soul."  Also 
on  its  letterhead  is  this  statement: 

All  officers,  old  or  new,  are  directors.  All 
serve  until  every  drop  of  Deep  Fork  water  is 
committed  to  a  useful  purpose. 

One  of  the  projects  which  the  Deep 
Fork  Watershed  Association  Is  sponsor- 
ing is  the  COP — the  central  Oklahoma 
project.  This  project  should  have  been 
included  in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors, flood  control,  and  multiple-purpose 
projects  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
July  27.  However,  it  is  before  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
did  not  meet  the  deadline.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  Board  will  take  favorable 
action  soon. 

At  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Deep 
Pork  Watershed  Association  on  June  25, 
one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  urged  the 
construction  of  two  reservoirs,  a  part  of 
the  central  Oklahoma  project,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  and  attachments 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appropri- 
ately referred.  I  urge  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  give  them  due 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  as 
follows : 

RESOLimoN  BY  Deep  Fork  Watershed 
Association 

Whereas  the  approval  of  the  central 
Oklahoma  project  by  the  Rivers  and  Haxbors 
Board  is  expected  momentarily;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Arcadia 
and  Wellston  Lakes  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
navigation  featvu^  of  that  project;  and 

Whereas  the  determination  of  the  sites  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  right-of-way 
vitally  affects  the  future  plans  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Oklahoma  City  area;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  District, 
Tulsa  Corps  of  Engineers,  survey  report  as 
revised  on  May  14,  1965,  shows  the  annual 
benefits  from  flood  control  alone,  to  be 
$179,100  and  $96,300,  respectively,  on  the 
Arcadia  and  on  the  Wellston  Lakes,  on  a  50- 
year  basis;  and 

Whereas  the  same  survey  report  shows  the 
annual  benefits  from  recreation  alone,  to  be 
$217,000  and  $165,400,  respectively,  on  the 
Arcadia  and  Wellston  Lakes,  on  a  50-year 
basis;  and 

Whereas  the  combined  annual  benefits 
from  the  construction  of  both  the  Arcadia 
and  Wellston  Lakes  for  flood  control  and 
recreation  together  total  $657,700  on  a  50- 
year  basis  and  $751,500  on  a  100-year  basis; 
and 

Whereas  the  early  construction  of  these 
lakes  would  greatly  Improve  and  inspire  up- 
stream flood  control:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Deep  Fork  Watershed 
Association  in  its  semiannual  meeting  at 
Pountalnhead  Lodge  on  Lake  Eufaula  this 
25th  day  of  June  1965.  urge  our  entire  con- 
gressional delegation,  immediately  upon 
notice  of  the  approval  of  said  central  Okla- 
homa project,  to  seek  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  Arcadia  and  the  Wellston  Lakes. 
Robert  W.  Blackstock, 

President. 
Garnet  O.  Dean 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  STUDIES  AS  TO 
THE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 
OP  THE  OPERATIONS  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  make  certain  studies  as  to 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Government,  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  S.  54.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  agreed  to  February  8,  1965, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  amount 
"$435,000"  on  page  6,  line  4,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  amount  "$465,000". 


referred   to   the  Committee   on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 


FUNDS   FOR  THE   STUDY  OF  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  ECONOMY 
AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE    ACTIVITIES     BY     THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  economy  and  efficiency  of  for- 
eign assistance  activities  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  section  4  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 58  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session, 
authorizing  funds  for  the  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  economy  and  efficiency  of  for- 
eign assistance  activities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, agreed  to  on  February  8,  1965.  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "$57,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$91,500". 


RESOLUTIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  STUDIES  AS 
TO  THE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECON- 
OMY OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  make  certain  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  operations 
of  the  Goverrunent.  which,  under  the 
rule  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla., 
for  educational  use. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2346)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction.  Okal<x)sa  County, 
Fla..  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR   OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  19.  1965.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Randolph  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2303)  to  author- 
ize payments  to  college  students  for  sat- 
isfactory undergraduate  work,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCarthy)  on  July  19.  1965. 


FUNDS  TO  STUDY  AND  EVALUATE 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  LAWS  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  PROPOSED  REORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunent  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fects of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed  re- 
organizations in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  which,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 56.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session, 
authorizing  funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed  reor- 
ganizations in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  agreed  to  on  February  8,  1965, 
be  amended  by  striking  out  "$57,500"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$88,000". 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  ECONOMY 
AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  economy  and  efficiency  of  for- 
eign assistance  activities  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Gruening, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


FUNDS   TO   STUDY   AND  EVALUATE 
THE  EFFECTS  OP  LAWS  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  PROPOSED  REORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Goveniment  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed  re- 
organizations in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  which,  under  the  rule 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION  OF  OREN   HARRIS,   OF  AR- 
KANSAS,    TO    BE    U.S.    DISTRICT 
JUDGE,   EASTERN   AND   WESTERN 
DISTRICTS  OF  ARKANSAS 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, August  9,   1965,  at   10:30   a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Oren  Harris,  of 
Arkansas,    to    be    U.S.    district    judge, 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Arkan- 
sas, to  fill  a  position  created  by  public 
Law  87-36,  approved  May  19,  1961. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  578 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  wiU  be  held  on 
S.  578,  a  measure  to  provide  means  for 
the  disqualification  of  circuit  judges  for 
bias  or  prejudice. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Axigust 
12,  1965,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person  who 
wishes  to  testify  or  submit  statements 
pertaining  to  this  measure  should  com- 
municate with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 
Mr.  HOLLAND,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bUl  (S.  2346)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa  County, 
Fla.,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 


CONVEYANCE  OP  REAL  PROPERTY 
OP  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION, OKALOOSA  COUNTY, 
FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  Wednesday  last,  the  entire  Nation 
heard  President  Johnson  present  the  de- 
cisions which  he  had  reached  in  more 
than  a  week  of  consultation  and  soul 
searching  concerning  the  present  stage 
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of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  a  sober- 
ing statement  of  our  purposes  and  aims 
and  of  determination  to  keep  our  com- 
mitments at  whatever  costs  the  situation 
demands,  both  now  and  the  futiire. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  have  in- 
formed themselves  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent said,  even  if  they  were  unable,  as  I 
was,  to  listen  to  the  broadcast  and  tele- 
cast of  the  news  conference.  Neverthe- 
less, his  decisions  and  his  statements  are 
of  very  great  importance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  this  Nation's  position  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  impossible  to  predict  how  long 
we  may  be  involved  in  this  dirty  and  dif- 
ficult war  in  the  steaming  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
the  costs  to  the  Nation  may  become  be- 
fore the  job  is  finished.  Our  course  has 
been  set,  however,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  are  resolved  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  measures  which  will  be  nec- 
essary. Great  sacrifices  will  be  required, 
and  we  shall  have  many  disappointments 
before  we  have  completed  the  task. 

What  we  are  engaged  in,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  for  almost  50  years,  is  a 
global  struggle  which  we  must  win  if  the 
Nation  as  we  know  it  today  is  to  survive. 
The  war  in  VietnaSn  is  only  one  more 
fight  in  the  larger  effort,  and  it  is  a  very 
necessary  one.  We  must  not  shrink  from 
the  tasks  which  we  face  there,  and  the 
President  has  made  it  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  continue  the  wise  and  patient 
course  he  has  been  following,  however 
long  it  may  take.  His  aim  is  still  to  have 
peace  and  stability  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  rather  than  violent  death  and 
destruction. 

The  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
not  coming  to  the  conference  table,  how- 
ever, until  they  have  been  defeated  in 
their  military  efforts  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam.  There  seems  little  disagree- 
ment about  this  fact,  even  among  those 
who  have  tried  repeatedly  to  persuade 
the  government  at  Hanoi  to  negotiate. 
We  face  an  arrogant  and  vicious  enemy 
and  there  Is  only  one  way  and  one  place 
to  deal  with  him  at  the  present  time- 
that  is  by  force  of  arms  on  the  ground 
in  South  Vietnam  and  in  the  air  over 
North  Vietnam. 

We  can  hope  that  he,  and  his  masters 
in  Peiping,  will  be  soon  convinced  of  the 
utter  futility  of  their  effort  to  drive  us 
Into  the  sea.  and  back  across  it  in  retreat. 
Until  that  day  comes,  as  a  great  and 
proud  Nation  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  meet  the  worst  that  the  enemy  can  put 
forth  and  teach  him  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  fight  even  under  such  diflScult 
circumstances  as  we  face  in  fighting  a 
war  thousands  of  miles  away  and  on  ter- 
rain largely  of  his  choosing. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  stepped 
up  their  military  engagement  in  South 
Vietnam  by  steadily  increasing  the  flow 
of  men  and  arms  into  the  country,  and 
by  exercising  more  brutal  methods  of  ex- 
tracting what  they  need  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  people — food  and   recruits. 


They  have,  while  the  world  looked  on, 
improved  the  weaponry  they  employ 
against  villages  as  well  as  armed  men 
by  standardizing  their  "family"  of  arms 
to  ammunition  manufactured  only  in 
Communist  countries,  infiltrated  by  sea 
and  land  in  huge  quantities. 

They  have  overrun  villages  and  dis- 
trict capitals  with  several  battalions  of 
regular  troops,  sometimes  using  innocent 
persons  as  hiunan  shields  as  a  deliberate 
military  tactic.  They  have,  in  terror  at- 
tacks in  Saigon  and  other  cities,  killed 
and  maimed  hundreds  of  Vietnamese 
women  and  children  along  with  a  lesser 
number  of  Americans,  and  hailed  these 
atrocities  as  great  victories.  The  people 
on  whom  these  atrocities  are  being  per- 
petrated deserve  our  best  efforts. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  even  five  or  less,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  South  Vietnam 
deserved  to  remain  independent  and  free. 
Its  right  to  do  so  was  unrelated  to  its 
form  of  government,  social  order,  or  the 
people  who  governed  it;  that  right  was 
based  on  the  aspirations  of  its  whole  peo- 
ple.   It  is  no  less  so  today. 

To  those  who  argue  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
rather  than  meet  the  challenge  there,  I 
would  ask,  what  has  changed?  What 
was  true  in  the  past  is  no  less  true  today 
because  the  Vietnamese  have  faltered  in 
establishing  stable  government,  or  are 
inexperienced  in  rural  administration, 
or  are  suffering  more  this  year  than  last 
at  the  hands  of  Vietcong-North  Viet- 
namese military  forces. 

It  was,  and  is,  true  that  no  segment 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  population  has 
chosen  to  give  up  the  fight  and  accept 
domination  from  Hanoi  and  Peiping.  No 
popular  South  Vietnamese  political  lead- 
er has  chosen  to  join  the  so-called  Lib- 
eration Front,  the  political  arm  of  the 
Vietcong.  The  numbers  of  refugees  from 
Communist  domination  who  have  chosen 
to  abandon  their  lands  and  live  in  Gov- 
ernment-protected areas  is  still  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  important  fact  to  remember,  in 
recalling  the  ups  and  downs  of  political 
development  in  South  Vietnam  is  that 
none  of  the  disputants  for  power  chal- 
lenges the  country's  resistance  to  Com- 
munist aggression  mounted  from  outside 
its  borders. 

Exhibit   1 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  30,  1965 J 

Vietnam  Defense — President   Stands  Fibm 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  actions  President  Johnson  is  taking 
to  build  up  UjS.  strength  in  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  are  Inescapable.  They  are 
wise  actions  because  their  goal  Is  peace,  not 
war. 

The  President  had  no  hard  decision  to 
make  this  week.  He  had  already  made  the 
hard  decision  more  than  3  months  ago. 
Everything  we  are  now  doing  in  Vietnam 
flows  from  it. 

The  really  hard,  soul-searching,  come- 
what-may  decision  was  made  by  Mr.  John- 
son on  the  eve  of  his  April  7  address  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore.  It 
was  embodied  and  embedded  In  these  three 
Incandescent  sentences : 

"We  win  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw" — until 
peace  Is  assured. 

No  fiirther  decision  of  policy  or  will  or 
commitment  had  to  be  made.  All  that  re- 
mained was  to  determine  the  means  to  im- 


plement that  decision — larger  U.S.  forces 
in  Vietnam,  larger  draft  calls,  larger  defense 
budgets,  and — In  the  end — "whatever  is 
necessary." 

Mr.  Johnson  rightly  says  that  three  Presi- 
dents have  gtven  their  word  that  the  United 
States  would  help.  But  there  Is  a  difference. 
It  Is  not  putting  It  too  bluntly  to  say  the 
difference  is  this: 

President  Elsenhower  decided  to  aid  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  decided  to  continue 
aiding  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  decided  to  succeed  In 
aiding  South  Vietnam. 

Because  President  Johnson  is  committed 
to  defending  South  Vietnam  successfully 
against  the  Communist  use  of  force  to  take 
over  the  country,  "whatever  Is  necessary" 
to  do  It  will  be  employed. 

This  is  not  a  decision  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  It  is  shared  by  Congress,  which 
approved  the  President's  course  earlier,  and 
will  have  to  approve  it  again  when  more  de- 
fense appropriations  are  sought. 

Mr.  Johnson  well  knows  there  are  misgiv- 
ings and  doubts  and  pxizzlement  about  why 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  There  couldn't 
possibly  be  a  harder  decision  for  a  President 
to  make  than  to  send  American  soldiers  Into 
combat  when  the  Nation  Itself  has  not  been 
directly  attacked. 

When  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  United  States — through 
the  German  U-boats  and  at  Pearl  Harbor — 
no  painful  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  re- 
sist had  to  be  made.  It  was  automatic  and 
self-evident. 

Now  the  President  Is  asking  the  American 
people  to  ponder  carefully  the  lessons  of 
Munich  and  of  Korea.  The  world  Invited 
Hitler's  terrible  aggression  by  trying  to  buy 
him  off  through  appeasement.  It  didn't 
work.    It  led  to  more  aggression. 

Before  the  Communist  attack  on  South 
Korea,  we  had  withdrawn  most  of  our  forces 
and  left  the  door  open  to  another  aggression. 
It  came  and,  too  late  to  avert  It.  President 
Truman  bravely  decided  It  had  to  be  re- 
sisted. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  helping  defend 
South  Vietnam  becaxise  we  are  applying  the 
grimmest,  the  most  costly  and  the  most  cru- 
cial lesson  of  war  to  date.  It  Is  that.  If 
aggression  is  not  resisted — and  resisted  suc- 
cessfully— when  It  begins.  It  will  grow  and 
spread  and  the  end  result  of  failing  to  re- 
sist will  be  worse  aggression,  worse  war,  un- 
der worse  conditions. 

To  withdraw  in  the  face  of  the  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  would  mean  only 
that  we  would  have  to  prepare  for  the  next 
aggression — and  the  next. 

This  Is  the  lesson  of  Munich.  This  Is  the 
lesson  of  World  War  II.  This  is  the  lesson 
of  Korea. 

President  Johnson  is  applying  this  lesson 
to  save  Uves,  to  avert  worse  war.  and  to  find 
the  way  to  a  safer  peace. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASE- 
BALL WEEK— LEGISLATIVE  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  establish  a  target 
date  for  the  disposition  of  the  reappor- 
tionment matter,  which  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate.  I  believe  we 
have  reached  a  tentative  agreement  with 
respect  to  all  amendments  and  substi- 


tutes and  the  disposition  of  the  joint  res- 
olution, all  of  which  should  come  in  a 
single  day.  The  Senate  should  remain 
in  session  as  long  as  necessary  to  dispose 
of  them.  I  wanted  to  direct  that  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  see  whether  he  has  any 
comment  to  make  upon  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  that  all  Senators  are 
notified  as  to  what  will  happen,  so  that 
if  they  have  other  commitments,  they 
can  cancel  them  and  be  present  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  directed  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  let 
me  say  that  we  had  an  informal  con- 
ference this  morning.  We  consulted  cer- 
tain interested  Senators.  We  were  pre- 
pared today  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  by  means  of  which  the 
Senate  would  convene  at  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  next  and  on  that 
day  dispose  of  both  the  Javits  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
any  amendments  thereto  and  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution,  as 
well. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  encountered  a 
few  minor  snags,  which  we  believe  can 
be  cleared  up  on  Monday.  At  that  time 
we  intend  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  along  the  lines  I  have  just 
outlined. 

The  purpose  of  serving  as  much  notice 
as  possible  is  to  put  Senators  on  their 
guard,  so  that  they  may,  if  they  feel  so 
inclined,  cancel  all  engagements  for 
Wednesday  next  so  as  to  be  present  to 
vote  on  this  most  important  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  leadership,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute the  pending  business  the  first  thing 
on  Monday.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  debate 
it  from  that  point  until  whatever  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  that  is  pro- 
posed is  agreed  to.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  already  agreed  with  the 
leadership  on  my  part  of  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,"  I 
appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  just  said.  Sen- 
ators who  have  other  views  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  most  cooperative.  They 
had  hoped  very  much  to  t>e  able  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to- 
day, but  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  is  thoroughly  understandable. 
But  Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  the 
joint  leadership  will  make  such  a  request 
on  Monday  along  the  lines  sketchily  out- 
lined heretofore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  accommodation  by  the  leadership. 
Speaking  for  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  some  of  the  other 
Senators  who  have  been  strongly  in  op- 
position to  the  Dirksen  amendment,  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  while 


some  of  us  are  anxious  to  press  hard  for 
a  prompt  vote  and  to  resolve  the  question 
as  soon  as  possible,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  of  our  group  are  not 
yet  satisfied,  so  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
firm  commitment  can  be  delivered  to 
agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
on  Monday.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  and  there  is  a  good  indication  that 
we  can,  but  we  wanted  to  make  certain 
that  the  leadership  understood  that  we 
cannot  make  a  verbal  promise  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  now 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  understand  the 
situation  and  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  majority  leader  did 
not  confirm  to  me — and  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  he  would,  because  all 
Senators  would  wish  to  be  advised  of 
this,  too — that,  so  far  as  the  leadership 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
the  pending  business  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  would  be  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Senator's  amendment  should 
not  be  made  the  pending  business  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  the  majority  leader 
anticipate  any  other  business  than  this 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  moment, 
none  that  I  know  of. 


ENACTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  hours  President  Johnson  will  sign 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 
Many  statements  have  been  made  in  this 
Chamber  in  recent  days  to  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  social  legislation  which 
this  afternoon  will  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

During  the  course  of  the  long  debate 
on  the  health  insurance  provisions,  some 
of  the  opponents  raised  grave  doubts 
about  the  possible  injurious  effect  of  the 
legislation  on  hospital  and  medical  serv- 
ices. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  Re- 
porter Jonathan  Spivak  discusses  the 
positive  and  beneficial  impact  the  new 
law  will  have.  It  is  a  very  useful  article, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  editorial  "Opposition  to  a  Gov- 
ernment Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged 
Plan."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medicare's  Impact:  Officials  See  Program 
Bringing  General  Gains  in  U.S.  Medical 
Care — Charity  Case  Drop  May  Aid 
Hospital  Finances;  Private  Health  Bene- 
fits CotTLD  Rise — the  AMA  Quietly  Co- 
operates 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Washington. — If  the  goals  of  Government 
health  planners   are  realized,   the  Nation's 


massive  new  medicare  program  will  Improve 
the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  med- 
ical care  for  aU  the  Nation's  citizens,  not  Just 
the  aged. 

Besides  pa3rlng  for  most  of  the  oldsters' 
hospital  and  doctor  bills,  the  broader  benefits 
anticipated  by  the  optimists  from  the  health 
insurance  measure  President  Johnson  plans 
to  sign  today  are  these: 

1.  A  major  new  source  of  cash  for  many 
of  the  Nation's  hospitals,  enabling  them  to 
acquire  equipment  and  expand  services  for  all 
patients.  Hospital  administrators  say  the 
financial  strain  of  treating  charity  cases  (the 
aged,  or  other  poverty-stricken)  has  ham- 
pered efforts  to  offer  improved  services  to 
financially  better  off  patients  while  inflating 
the  bills  charged  them.  "We'll  be  able  to 
provide  for  more  people,"  says  one  hospital 
expert. 

2.  Speedier  adoption  by  hospitals,  county 
medical  societies,  and  other  health  groups  of 
arrangements  to  prevent  unnecessary  hospi- 
talization and  Insure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
all  local  medical  facilities.  The  duty  of  these 
utilization  review  committees  will  be  to  OK 
the  need  for  prolonged  hospital  stays  by 
medicare  beneflclaries.  But  Federal  medical 
men  expect  the  groups  to  assume  broader 
burdens  by  studying  the  length  of  stays  for 
all  of  an  institution's  patients.  The  results 
could  reveal  shortcomings  that  now  frustrate 
efficient  hospital  administration. 

UNIFYING  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

3.  Pressure  to  unify  the  Government's  wide 
array  of  health  programs.  Medicare  will  en- 
courage each  State  to  develop  its  own  plan 
for  coordinating  medicare  with  Federal  pro- 
grams that  provide  funds  for  such  closely 
allied  purposes  as  constructing  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  or  training  needed  medical 
personnel.  Medicare  will  assign  the  major 
responsibility  for  this  task  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  State  health  departments, 
paying  part  of  the  cost  and  thvis.  the  planners 
hope,  strengthening  these  often  ignored 
agencies.  ' 

4.  Establishment  of  minimum  national 
standards  for  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
organizations  that  provide  medical  services, 
such  as  nursing  aid,  in  the  patient's  home. 
These  requirements  will  be  exceeded  by  many 
institutions,  particularly  those  in  metro- 
politan areas,  but  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  medical  standards  and  even  the  safety 
of  facilities  may  now  be  inadequate. 

5.  A  lightening  of  the  economic  load  on 
nonprofit  prepayment  health  plans  and  for 
commercial  Insurance  companies  as  the  Gov- 
ernment assumes  responsibility  for  the  high- 
est health  risks,  the  aged.  Blue  Cross  esti- 
mates it  loses  $175  to  $200  million  a 
year  by  providing  benefits  for  5.5  million 
oldsters  who  constitute  10  percent  of  its  cus- 
tomers. Medicare  savings  wUl  ease  the  pres- 
sure for  Blue  Cross  premi\im  increases  and 
might  mean  an  actual  increase  in  benefits 
for  members  of  plans  that  currently  enroll 
large  numbers  of  the  aged.  Many  commer- 
cial companies,  too,  will  be  able  to  gracefvdly 
get  out  of  their  unremuneratlve  "65  plus" 
business,  undertaken  largely  to  forestall  pas- 
sage of  medicare.  But  the  Government  will 
make  major  use  of  private  companies  for 
medicare's  day-to-day  operations,  enabling 
the  firms  to  perform  a  public  service  without 
financial  risk. 

TOUGH  NEGOTIATIONS  AHBAD 

Such  Widespread  benefits  won't  come 
about  automatically.  Many  perplexing  prob- 
lems in  medicare's  administration  remain  to 
be  resolved.  Months  of  negotiations  lie  ahead 
between  the  Government  and  hospitals, 
health  groups  and  physicians. 

But  Federal  officials  are  confident  that  or- 
ganized medicine,  which  fought  medicare  so 
vigorously,  now  will  cooperate  to  make  it  work 
well — If  only  because  the  program  offers  the 
doctors  assurance  of  payment  from  patients 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  afford 
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their  regular  fees.  Indeed,  despite  threats 
of  nonparticlpation  from  some  State  medi- 
cal societies,  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation has  quietly  created  a  committee  to 
help  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Administration  set 
up  the  program.  Its  Job  Is  to  find  physicians 
to  advise  the  Government  on  medicare's 
rules  and  regulations  and  serve  on  Its  high 
level  advisory  panels:  The  health  Insurance 
benefits  advisory  council  and  the  national 
medical  review  conunlttee.  Yesterday  Presi- 
dent Johnson  held  a  friendly  sunrunlt  session 
with  a  large  group  of  AMA's  top  officialdom  to 
smoke  the  peace  pipe,  though  specifics  were 
not  discussed. 

Now  that  the  political  strike  is  settled, 
medicare  planners  are  seeking  to  make  par- 
ticipation as  painless  as  possible  for  the  Na- 
tion's 290,000  physicians.  Uncle  Sam  will 
try  to  keep  paperwork  and  other  extra  de- 
mands on  the  doctor  at  a  minimum.  The 
essential  Initial  medical  certification  that  a 
patient  requires  treatment — necessary  to 
start  most  of  the  program's  payments — may 
be  routinely  handled  by  the  hospitals. 
Physicians  won't  even  be  required  to  commit 
themselves  In  advance  to  serve  all  medicare 
patients;  they'll  be  allowed  to  pick  and 
choose. 

NO    tr.S.-WIDE     FEE     SCHEDULE 

There  will  be  no  fixed  nationwide  fee 
schedules.  The  medicare  standard  of  rea- 
sonable charges  means  that  prevailing  fees 
In  each  locality  will  be  followed.  "All  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the  same  shake  for 
the  aged  as  the  doctors  give  their  other 
patients."  explains  one  Federal  official.  Deli- 
cate dealings  with  the  doctors  on  exorbitant 
fees  will  be  conducted  under  contract  by 
Blue  Shield  and  private  Insurance  companies, 
not  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Medicare  is  actually  divided  Into  two  pack- 
ages. Part  A,  the~so-called  basic  plan,  covers 
hospitalization,  nursing  home  care,  out- 
patient diagnosis,  and  health  services  In  the 
home.  Financed  by  compulsory  Increases  In 
social  security  taxes  starting  next  January, 
It  will  be  automatically  available  to  almost 
all  the  aged  over  85  years. 

Part  B,  the  supplementary  plan,  covers 
physicians'  fees  (which  are  excluded  from 
the  basic  plan)  and  a  variety  of  other  medical 
services  in  and  out  of  institutions.  Oldsters 
must  voluntarily  select  B  and  pay  a  $3 
monthly  premium,  matched  by  a  Govern- 
ment contribution.  It's  thought  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  elderly  will  sign  up  for  the 
supplemental  coverage. 

Both  plans  will  start  July  1,  1966,  though 
nursing  home  coverage  won't  come  Into 
effect  until  January  1,  1967. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  Is  signed,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  begin  tackling 
some  350  separate  tasks,  many  of  which  must 
be  completed  within  60  days,  to  ready  the 
administrative  machinery  for  mid- 1966  op- 
eration. One  of  the  major  Immediate  efforts 
win  be  to  locate  all  of  medicare's  potential 
beneficiaries.  SSA  records  In  Baltimore 
headquarters  contain  the  current  addresses 
of  14.5  million  oldsters,  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving retirement  checks  or  other  benefits. 
But  another  4.5  million  persons  65  years  and 
over  remain  to  be  tracked  down.  Senior  citi- 
zens' groups,  county  welfare  departments, 
State  and  municipal  hospitals,  and  other 
agencies  will  all  help  In  the  hunt. 

A  month  before  medicare's  benefits  begin, 
the  SSA  win  mall  a  wallet-sized  health  In- 
surance benefits  card,  containing  an  Identi- 
fication number  and  other  Information,  to 
everyone  who  Is  eligible.  The  card  will  help 
Uncle  Sam  handle  medicare's  Immense  rec- 
ordkeeplns?  requirements.  SSA  computers 
In  Baltimore  will  probably  maintain  the 
master  file,  showing  eligibility,  amount  of 
benefits  used,  payment  of  required  deduct- 
ibles, diagnostic  details,  and  other  essential 
Information  on  every  medicare  beneficiary. 

However,  the  Blue  Cross  Association,  which 
will  perform  most  of  the  dally  administration 


of  plan  A,  serving  as  a  buffer  between  the 
Government  and  the  hospitals.  Is  also  eager 
to  keep  all  the  records.  Blue  Cross  officials 
Insist  it  w^ould  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
for  the  association  to  expand  Its  existing 
health  recordkeeping  arrangements,  than  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  start  a  new  system.  An  un- 
spcken  objective  is  to  Insure  the  largest  pos- 
sible role  for  the  voluntary  organizations  In 
medicare,  making  future  enlargement  of  Fed- 
eral functions  more  difficult.  But  Govern- 
ment experts  are  not  persuaded  by  Blue 
Cross*  sales  pitch,  particularly  because  SSA 
already  has  the  computer  capacity  (three 
IBM  machines)  and  the  expertise  to  handle 
the  Job. 

THE    MECHANICS 

In  current  concept,  medicare's  machinery 
would  work  this  way:  When  sickness  strikes 
and  a  medicare  patient  Is  hospitalized,  he 
would  flash  his  health  Insurance  benefits 
card  as  Immediate  evidence  of  eligibility. 
Through  one  of  SSA's  600  district  offices,  the 
hospital  would  query  the  central  computers 
In  Baltimore  to  find  out  exactly  what  bene- 
fits the  patient  is  entitled  to  (some  medicare 
coverage  could  have  been  exhausted  during 
a  previous  spell  of  sickness).  SSA  would 
reply  In  24  to  48  hours.  At  this  point  Blue 
Cross,  or  whatever  Intermediary  organization 
Is  Involved  (the  Kaiser  Foundation  health 
plan  on  the  west  coast  might  be  one)  would 
take  over  the  details  of  bill  payment  and  all 
other  direct  dealings  with  hospital  or  medi- 
care patient. 

A  somewhat  more  complicated  eligibility 
system  would  be  required  for  plan  B,  since 
the  doctor  bill  coverage  will  not  come  Into 
play  until  the  patient  has  paid  $50  In  medical 
charges  himself.  The  aged  will  probably 
have  to  keep  track  of  their  own  medical  bills, 
although  eventually  SSA  experts  envision  the 
Baltimore  computers  taking  over  this  task, 
too. 

After  the  Initial  deductible,  plan  B  pays 
80  percent  of  the  doctor  bill,  while  the  pa- 
tient pays  the  other  20  percent.  A  doctor 
would  have  two  alternatives  in  his  billing. 
To  avoid  taking  medicare  money  directly,  he 
could  bill  his  patient  for  any  amount  he 
wished.  The  patient  would  have  to  come 
up  with  the  cash  and  then  recoup  80  per- 
cent of  the  reasonable  charge  from  the  Gov- 
ernment (which,  of  course,  might  be  less 
than  the  physician's  actual  bill) . 

BLUE  SHIELD  POLICE 

But  If  the  doctor  is  more  cooperative,  he 
will  agree  to  accept  a  medicare  check  for  80 
percent  of  his  services  and  bill  the  patient 
only  for  the  20  percent  remaining.  The  sec- 
ond system  Is  much  desired  by  medicare's 
managers,  since  It  keeps  a  tighter  rein  on 
physicians'  fees  and  eases  the  payment  prob- 
lems of  beneficiaries. 

Either  way  SSA  would  not  deal  directly 
with  the  doctors.  Commercial  Insurance 
companies  or  nonprofit  medical  payment 
plans,  either  Blue  Shield  or  the  group  health 
organizations  such  as  the  health  Insurance 
plan  of  Greater  New  York,  would  be  assigned 
the  task  of  policing  physicians'  fees  and  a 
multitude  of  other  dally  duties.  SSA  ex- 
pects to  have  one  such  carrier  in  every  State 
or  major  geographical  area;  their  adminis- 
trative efficiency  will  be  compared.  Many 
health  experts  believe  the  key  to  controlling 
the  costs  of  plan  B  will  be  to  detect  and 
deter  the  $5  and  $10  bill  padding,  rather 
than  a  few  outrageously  large  overcharges. 

To  keep  close  current  tabs  on  all  medicare 
costs,  social  security  actuaries  will  scrutinize 
extra  carefully  the  expenditures  for  a  small 
sample  of  15.000  to  20,000  beneficiaries.  By 
this  method.  It's  hoped  fiscal  trends  affecting 
the  entire  program  will  be  detected  In 
months,  rather  than  years. 

Many  medicare  details  remain  to  be  worked 
out.  Nationwide  principles  for  repaying  hos- 
pitals for  treating  medicare  patients  will  be 
negotiated  by  the  Government  and  the  Amer- 


ican Hospital  Association,  which  represents 
most  of  the  Nation's  7.200  acute  care  hos- 
pitals. 

ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS 

The  Important  Issues  will  Involve  the  exact 
accounting  procedures  to  be  used  in  calculat- 
ing medicare  patient  cost.  Will  depreciation 
of  hospital  facilities,  for  Example,  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  original  building  cost  or  cur- 
rent replacement  cost?  Hospitals  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere,  which  don't  set  aside 
money  for  future  construction,  are  pushing 
for  the  higher  replacement  figure.  Will  an 
extra  cost  plus  factor  be  Included  to  help 
hospitals  keep  abreast  of  Increasing  ex- 
penses? Hospital  costs  have  been  rising  about 
7  percent  a  year. 

Another  difficulty  will  be  to  determine 
standards  for  small  hospitals,  particularly 
those  with  25  beds  or  less,  which  might  like 
to  participate  in  medicare.  The  Govern- 
ment's dilemma  is  whether  to  Insist  on  top- 
notch  care  from  the  start,  and  run  the  risk 
that  some  parts  of  the  country  would  be 
short  the  necessary  facilities  (old  folks  oc- 
cupy 27  to  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospital 
beds),  or  to  compromise  on  quality  so  that 
It  can  be  certain  of  supply. 

Standard  setting  is  even  more  uncertain 
for  nursing  homes.  Two  non-Government 
accrediting  groups,  one  headed  by  the  AHA 
and  the  other  by  the  AMA,  have  been  compet- 
ing for  preeminence  In  this  field,  but  Govern- 
ment experts  are  not  satisfied  with  cither's 
results.  It's  hoped  that  medicare  will  force 
the  rivals  to  forget  their  feud  and  work  to- 
gether. The  extra  slow  start  of  medicare's 
nursing  home  benefits  will  help  SSA  cope 
with  this  hurdle. 
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PLANNING   FOR   WATER 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
45  months,  12  Northeastern  States  have 
been  plagued  by  the  most  severe  drought 
In  the  history  of  that  area.  In  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  Nation,  a 
100,000-square-mile  region  is  suffering 
extreme  water  shortage,  and  a  200,000- 
square-mile  area  is  threatened.  In  the 
great  metropolitan  centers,  stringent 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  water 
use.  A  considerable  number  of  local 
government  agencies  are  rushing  the 
construction  of  diversions  and  wells  and 
other  temporary  facilities  as  stopgap 
measures.  Disturbing  as  the  water 
shortage  may  be,  it  can  be  turned  to 
advantage  if  it  generates  the  kind  of 
long-range  planning  and  decisions  which 
must  be  achieved — drought  or  not. 

The  States  of  the  Southwest,  and  those 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  spine  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  known  water 
shortage  throughout  their  existence. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  Westerners, 
the  scarcity  of  water  often  caused  men 
to  attempt  to  settle  disputes  over  the 
precious  mineral  with  rifles.  But  the 
futility  of  weapons  was  recognized,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  carbine  came  the  com- 
pact. We  Westerners  had  to  learn  to 
manager  our  meager  supplies  of  water 
in  cooperation  with  neighboring  States 
because  the  rivers  which  are  the  life- 
streams  of  the  semiarid  States  flow 
across  State  boundaries. 

Nature  required  and  commonsense 
dictated  that  the  States  join  in  appor- 
tioning the  waters  of  interstate  streams. 
The  basin  compact  scheme  for  dividing 
water — a  uniquely  western  agreement — 
was  the  result. 


Early  in  this  century,  men  of  vision 
saw  clearly  that  the  parched  earth  of  the 
West  could  be  made  bountiful  if  suffi- 
cient water  were  available.  With  help 
from  Washington,  large  reclamation 
projects  were  created.  They  provided 
water  with  a  system  for  paying  for  the 
projects.  Those  irrigation  projects  were 
adapted  to  other  basic  uses — flood  con- 
trol, the  generation  of  power,  and,  more 
recently,  recreation  and  pollution  con- 
trol— through  the  multiple-use  concept. 

Etched  deeply  in  the  conscience  of 
those  who  farm  and  ranch  and  live  in  the 
States  where  the  rain  dance  was  one  of 
the  earliest  religious  rites  is  a  total 
awareness  of  water.  The  westerner 
never  takes  rain  for  granted.  His  cousin 
in  the  East  lived  in  a  land  normally  of 
plentiful  rainfall.  He  rarely  had  to  con- 
cern himself  with  quantity  and  only  of 
late  has  he  begun  to  examine  the  quality 
of  his  waters.  But  quality  and  quantity 
are  part  of  the  same  overall  problem.  No 
aspect  of  the  water  problem  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  in  isolation  from  the 
whole.  The  diagram  of  the  water  cycle 
which  leads  to  the  belief  that  water  is 
indestructible  fails  to  consider  that  water 
can  be  destroyed — the  liquid  volume  re- 
mains, but  pollution  renders  it  unusable 
for  many  of  man's  needs. 

The  growth  of  intensively  occupied 
metropolitan  regions  with  industrial  con- 
centrations vastly  increased  water  re- 
quirements. This  is  dramatically  evi- 
denced in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
.and  California,  as  it  is  in  that  megapolis 
which  extents  through  much  of  the 
Northeast. 

This  new  pattern  of  urban  and  indus- 
trial growth  may  be  altering  weather 
patterns — warming  the  atmosphere  and 
producing  new  weather  cycles  which 
could  make  the  data  gathered  over  the 
last  century  of  little  value  in  forecasting 
future  precipitation. 

In  any  case,  we  know  that  the  use  of 
water  is  increasing  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate  than  the  population. 

I  would  hope  that  a  cloudburst  would 
not  wash  away  the  critical  attention 
now  focused  on  the  water  problem.  Even 
If  precipitation  In  the  Northeast  should 
be  abundant  from  now  on,  water  sup- 
plies cannot  be  expected  to  return  to  nor- 
mal within  just  1  year.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  will  take  a  considerable 
period  of  above  normal  precipitation  to 
restore  the  depleted  groundwater  which 
provides  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
baseflow  of  the  streams  and  rivers.  In 
its  report  to  the  President  on  the  North- 
east's drought,  the  Federal  Water  Coun- 
cil warned : 

A  long  period — perhaps  a  year  or  more — 
of  near  normal  rainfall  will  be  required  to 
relieve  drought  conditions  internally. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nors of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Delaware  will  meet  on  Mon- 
day to  discuss  this  pressing  matter.  En- 
during solutions  to  the  problem  will  re- 
quire political  decisions  by  elected  oflB- 
cials,  supported  by  the  public.  The  mo- 
mentimi  and  popular  support  for  solu- 
tions which  exist  now  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  dissipate.  Decisions  cannot  be 
delayed  too  long.  We  know  that  upward 
of  20  years  frequently  is  needed  to  bring 


certain  major  water  resource  develop- 
ments from  the  planning  stage  to  com- 
pletion. 

Political  decisions  could  involved,  for 
example,  the  creation  by  the  involved 
States  of  an  interstate  water  district 
capable  of  funding,  perhaps  tlirough  rev- 
enue bonds,  the  construction  of  large 
water  projects.  The  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority, which  operates  a  transportation 
complex  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
offers  a  local  precedent. 

On  the  west  coast  the  metropolitan 
water  district,  which  serves  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  is  moving  toward  a  decision 
on  the  construction  of  a  150-million- 
gallon-a-day  combination  desalination 
and  power  producing  atomic  reactor 
plant.  The  problems  involved  in  obtain- 
ing revenue  are  less  complicated  for  the 
MWD  because  it  is  an  intrastate  agency. 
Before  the  economics  of  a  comparable 
plant  to  serve  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  can  be  fully  worked  out,  the  ques- 
tion of  revenues  will  have  to  be  resolved. 

The  chances  look  bright  that  a  desalin- 
ation-nuclear power  reactor  could  move 
ahead  rapidly  in  Los  Angeles,  to  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  the  East.  I  am  told  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  engineering 
study  on  the  MWD  plant,  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  plant  in  operation  by 
1970  or  1971.  Armed  with  the  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  siting  and 
sizing  that  plant,  only  3  years  would  be 
needed  to  have  a  comparable  facility 
turning  out  water  and  electricity  in  the 
New  York  area.  Thus,  it  seems  entirely 
possible  to  have  large  desalting-nuclear 
powerplants  in  production  on  both  coasts 
very  early  in  the  next  decade. 

A  preliminary  feasibility  study  has  In- 
dicated that  the  contemplated  MWD 
plant  could  be  constructed  for  $300  mil- 
lion and  would  produce  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  at  the  cost  of  22  to  30  cents  per 
thousand  gallons.  This  is  the  lowest 
cost  water  that  has  been  indicated  to 
date  by  any  feasibility  study  for  a  large- 
scale  plant. 

This  fresh  water  will  not  only  be  a 
direct  addition  to  present  supplies,  but 
it  can  be  blended  with  Colorado  River 
water  to  improve  the  quality  of  that  flow 
without  resort  to  costly  chemical  proc- 
esses. 

Fortunately,  we  have  In  being  a  num- 
ber of  programs  aimed  at  more  effec- 
tively coping  with  the  many  facets  of 
the  water  problem. 

While  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
unbreachable  technical  barriers  to  solv- 
ing the  water  problems  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas,  a  better  understanding  is 
needed  of  the  interrelationships  among 
the  hydrologic,  physical,  biologic,  and 
economic  factors  that  conditions  water 
supplies.  Just  12  months  ago.  Congress 
created  the  water  resources  research  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  a  State  water  re- 
sources research  center  has  been  estab- 
lished in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Each  of  these  centers  has  devel- 
oped a  program  of  research  related  to  the 
important  water  problems  of  its  State 
and  region.  During  the  past  12  months 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
$8,500,000  for  support  of  these  State  cen- 
ters and  some  400  new  research  projects 
being  carried  out  by  the  highly  qualified 


scientists  and  engineers  of  the  univer- 
sities at  which  the  centers  are  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  first  3  weeks  of  July  the  OflBce 
of  Water  Resources  Research  provided 
in  excess  of  $1  million  to  support  103  new 
water  research  projects  undertaken  by 
the  State  universities  of  the  12  north- 
eastern drought-stricken  States.  These 
103  new  research  projects  are  aimed  at 
improving  efficiency  of  water  use  and 
conservation,  development  of  auxiliary 
supplies  from  ground  water.  Improved 
waste  treatment  resulting  in  more  usable 
water  in  streams  or  underground,  and 
improved  environmental  conditions  for 
fish  during  critical  water  periods.  The 
research  projects  include  also  economic 
studies  needed  for  improving  plarming 
and  management  of  water  resources,  and 
basic  studies  in  hydrology.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks  a  brief  report 
on  water  resources  projects  for  north- 
eastern drought  States  with  two  tabula- 
tions of  the  projects  at  the  State  universi- 
ties that  are  now  receiving  support  under 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  earlier  this  year,  strengthened 
the  water  resources  research  program  by 
fully  mustering  all  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  expertise.  This 
would  involve  utilization  of  "centers  of 
excellence"  in  addition  to  the  State  land- 
grant  colleges  now  eligible  for  aid  under 
the  original  Water  Resources  Research 
Act.  It  would  open  the  way  for  grants, 
contracts,  matching  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  educational  institutions,  pri- 
vate institutions,  private  firms,  or  in- 
dividuals, and  Government  agencies, 
local.  State,  and  Federal.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  could  move  ahead  on  this 
Important  measure. 

In  the  West,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  had 
to  have  cooperation  among  all  concerned 
with  water  resources — municipal,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  recreational,  and 
other  users.  Cooperation  leads  to  com- 
mon acceptance  of  the  basis  for  accom- 
modating competitive  uses  of  water.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  takes  form 
is  through  the  development  of  river 
basin  plans.  Through  the  enactment  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965,  which  was  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  July  22,  these  basinwide 
plans  can  be  more  effectively  developed. 

In  1958,  some  of  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  work  going  on  in  saline  water 
conversion  decided  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  build  a  series  of  plants  to 
demonstrate  the  basic  theories.  The 
then  Senator  Johnson  of  Texas  gave 
vigorous  support  to  that  program.  Now, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
continues  to  give  energetic  and  creative 
impetus  to  advancing  the-  desalination 
effort  along  increasingly  productive 
paths. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1962,  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  was  authorized 
$75  million  for  fiscal  1962  through  1967. 
enabling  long-range  planning  and,  for 
the  first  time,  intensive  research  and 
development  on  a  comparatively  large 
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scale,  plus  the  construction  of  five  test 
facilities. 

This  year  the  President  requested 
Congress  to  authorize  $200  million  and 
a  5 -year  additional  extension  of  the 
desalination  program — proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  This  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

In  the  1968-72  period,  it  is  anticipated 
small  communities  will  be  able  to  con- 
vert water  for  residential  and  industrial 
use  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a  thousand 
gallons  in  producing  1  to  10  million 
gallons  a  day. 

Between  1970  and  1975,  large  mvmlc- 
Ipallties  with  a  developed  economy 
should  be  able  to  count  on  obtaining 
water  at  a  cost  approximating  25  cents 
a  thousand  gallons  in  plant  sizes  of  10 
million  gallons  per  day  and  upward. 

I  have  mentioned  this  brief  inventory 
of  Federal  programs  only  to  show  that  a 
solid  foundation  exists  on  which  the 
Nation  can  build  the  kinds  of  water 
projects  reqxiired  for  sound  health,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  social  well-being. 

As  the  West  has  provided  experiences 
which  may  prove  valuable  to  the 
draught- ridden  Northeast,  the  action 
taken  in  that  region  over  the  next  few 
critical  months  will  be  instructive  to 
other  sections  of  the  Nation.  No  region 
is  immune  from  water  difBculties.  We 
should  view  the  crisis  in  the  Northeast 
as  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  political 
and  physical  structures  for  avoiding 
similar  situations  In  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  the  Midwest,  and  elsewhere. 
Exhibit  1 

Water  Research  Projects  for  Northeastebn 
Drought  States 

A  broad  gage  cooperative  Federal-State 
program  of  research  on  water  conservation 
and  utilization  is  moving  forweird  vigorously 
under  Department  of  the  Interior  sponsor- 
ship In  the  drought  area  of  the  Eastern 
Unlte<i  States.  The  Interior  Department's 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  during 
the  first  3  weeks  of  July,  approved  allot- 
ments totaling  $1,050,000  for  support  of  re- 
secu'ch  projects  at  a  university  research  cen- 


ter In  each  of  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
Delaware.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
West  Virginia.  Allotments  of  $87,500  to  each 
State  are  being  used  for  a  total  of  103  new 
water  research  projects. 

The  103  new  research  projects  are  aimed  at 
Improving  efflclency  of  water  use  and  conser- 
vation, development  of  auxUlary  supplies 
from  ground  water.  Improved  waste  treat- 
ment resulting  In  more  usable  water  In 
streams  or  underground  and  Improved  en- 
vironmental conditions  for  fish  during  crit- 
ical water  periods.  They  Include  also  eco- 
nomic sttidles  needed  for  improving  plan- 
ning and  management  of  water  resources, 
and  basic  studies  In  hydrology  (the  science  of 
the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  surface 
and  underground  water ) .  The  studies  will 
take  from  1  to  3  years  for  completion  and 
financial  support  will  be  provided  for  that 
period  dependent  on  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  of  needed  funds. 

The  program  of  cooperative  water  resources 
research  was  authorized  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  329) 
which  President  Johnson  termed  vital  when 
he  approved  the  act  on  July  17,  1964.  It 
authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  grants-in-aid  to  a  water 
resources  research  center  at  the  land-grant 
university  or  other  designated  Institution  of 
higher  education  in  each  State  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  act  also  authorizes  grants-in- 
aid  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis,  matching 
Federal  and  non-Federal  funds  for  addi- 
tional research  carried  on  through  the  State 
research  centers.  Each  of  the  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  established  such  a 
center.  They  are  now  carrying  on  over  400 
new  research  projects  similar  to  the  ones 
described  above.  Since  enactment  of  the 
legislation  In  July  1964.  approximately  $8,- 
700.000  of  Federal  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated for  grants  to  these  State  research 
centers  which  also  use  substantial  additional 
amounts  provided  from  university  and  other 
State  and  non-Federal  sources. 

The  research  projects  at  the  university 
research  centers  are  carried  out  by  scientists 
and  engineers  from  all  parts  of  the  univer- 
sities. These  scientists  Include  chemists, 
geologists,  biologists,  civil  engineers,  sani- 
tary engineers,  economists,  and  lawyers — In 
fact  the  program  enlists  anyone  with  pro- 
fessional research  competence  that  will  aid 
In  solving  water  problems.     Graduate  stu- 


dents work  as  research  assistants  on  these 
projects  thereby  receiving  advanced  train- 
ing that  will  qualify  them  for  future  pro- 
fessional work  In  water  resources  planning, 
administration,  and  research.  The  program 
Is  carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
through  the  Director,  Roland  R.  Renne,  and 
Associate  Director  E.  D.  Eaton. 

Appended  are  a  few  examples  of  the  new 
water  resources  research  projects  started  In 
the  Northeastern  and  Middle  Atlantic 
drought  States,  and  a  tabulation  of  the 
numbers  of  the  various  kinds  of  projects  In 
each  of  these  12  States. 

examples  of  new  RESEIARCH  PROJECTS  STARTED 
IN  1965  BT  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  IN- 
STITUTES OF  THE  12  NORTHEASTERN  STATES 
TO  AID  IN  SOLUTION  OF  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED 
WITH    THE   DROUGHT 

Connecticut:  Development  of  Inexpensive 
structures  for  Improving  the  capacity  of 
streams  to  absorb  hot-water  discharges 
(thermal  pollution) . 

Delaware:  Assessment  of  the  ground-water 
resources  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

Maine:  Water  conservation  In  food  process- 
ing industries. 

Maryland:  Effects  of  hot-water  discharge 
(thermal  pollution)  on  the  aquatic  life  of 
estuaries. 

Massachusetts:  Increasing  the  dependable 
water  supply  from  small  watersheds  by  using 
low  dams. 

New  Hampshire:  Relationship  of  yield  of 
ground  water  from  drilled  wells  to  type  of 
bedrock. 

New  Jersey:  The  lmi>act  of  suburban  de- 
velopment on  the  water  resources  of  New 
Jersey. 

New  York:  Estimate  of  water  supply- 
requirements  of  the  Northeastern-Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

The  effects  of  municipal  waste  discharges 
on  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  In  New 
York  State. 

Pennsylvania:  Management  of  ground- 
water resources  In  the  limestone  regions  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island:  Sources  of  and  remedies  for 
undesirable  natural  constituents  in  water 
from  wells  and  streams. 

Vermont:  The  effect  of  pollution  on  the 
water  and  bed  of  Lake  Champlaln. 

West  Virginia:  The  role  of  algae  In  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  water  In  streams  receiving 
acid  mine  drainage. 
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Cooperative  Federal-State  water  research  projects  started  in  1966  in  the  12  Northeastern  States 


Total  projects 

Improved 

efflclency  of 

water  use  and 

conservation 

of  supplies 

Location  and 

development 

of  new  supplies 

from  ground 

water 

Improved  waste 

treatment 

leading  to  higher 

quality  aquatic 

life 

Studies  of  effect 

of  drought  on 

fish  and  other 

aquatic  life 

Economic  and 

social  studies  for 

planning  water 

management 

Studies  of  natural 

proces.scs  in 

stream  leading  to 

improved  water 

quality 

Basic  science  of 
hydrology 

Connecticut  

11 
S 

8 
8 

17 
6 

11 
0 
8 

11 
4 
8 

1 
1 
3 
1 

4 

3 

1 

1 
2 
1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Massachusetts,- 

2 
1 
3 

6 

4 
2 
1 
4 
3 

2 

Nftw  Jpr<?pv                  - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

New  York 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

West  Virginia 

.„  . 

1 

2 

2 

Total      

103 

14 

13 

12 

7 

12 

29 

16 

CONGRESSIONAL      PAGE      SYSTEM 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  6.  1965,  I  introduced  S.  1712. 
which  would  revise  the  system  of  select- 
ing congressional  pages.  This  bill  Is 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  It  is  the  first  legislative 
proposal  introduced  In  the  Congress  In 


modern  times  to  change  the  qualifica- 
tions for  congressional  pages  or  messen- 
gers. Recently,  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  proposed  a  similar  or  identical  bill. 
The  youngsters  presently  serving  as 
pages  are  fine  boys  indeed.  However, 
the  method  by  which  they  are  selected  is 
archaic  and  troublesome  and  should  be 
changed. 


Historically,  the  custom  of  hiring 
pages  goes  back  to  the  first  Congress. 
In  those  days  Members  of  Congress  who 
knew  of  young  orphan  boys  in  destitute 
circumstances  had  their  sympathies 
aroused  and  they  were  successful  in 
having  officers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives employ  these  boys  as  run- 
ners. 


Originally,  In  1789.  a  few  nmners  were 
employed.  The  earliest  records  show 
that  in  the  20th  Congress,  which  sat 
from  1827  to  1829,  three  boys  were  em- 
ployed as  runners.  In  succeeding  Con- 
gresses the  number  changed,  but  the 
custom  continued. 

In  the  27th  Congress,  which  sat  from 
1841  to  1843,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  "more  than  the  public  good  re- 
quired." It  also  was  to  determine 
whether  their  pay  should  be  adjusted. 
One  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the 
number  of  pages  was  reduced  from  12 
to  8  and  their  compensation  was  in- 
creased from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day.  All  ex- 
tra compensation  for  overtime  was  dis- 
continued. According  to  the  select  com- 
mittee, it  seems  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice to  grant  an  extra  allowance  of  $250 
to  the  pages  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Through  the  years  this  practice 
has  been  modified,  so  that  today  a 
large  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  are  hired  to  serve  at  salaries 
in  excess  of  $5,000  a  year.  This  is  in- 
deed a  handsome  salary  for  a  young  boy 
just  out  of  grade  school  who  answers 
telephones  and  delivers  messages  and 
documents.  It  is  more  money  than  is 
paid  to  many  officers  and  soldiers  serv- 
ing in  combat  in  Vietnam. 

When  these  youngsters  come  to  Wash- 
ington they  are  left  on  their  own  to  se- 
cure adequate  housing  and  meals.  They 
are  without  the  benefit  of  the  parental 
guidance  that  is  so  necessary  for  young 
people.  They  attend  the  Capitol  Page 
School  for  3  hours  daily  and  sometimes 
work  as  much  as  40  hours  a  week,  or 
longer.  This  schedule  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  job  covered  by  Federal 
child  labor  regulations. 

Difficulties  in  the  past  have  caused 
some  Senators  to  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  a  $1  million 
dormitory  for  the  80 -odd  youngsters  who 
work  as  pages.  I  spoke  out  against  that 
proposal  in  July  1964.  at  that  time  urg- 
ing that  the  page  system  be  abolished. 
This  would  be  an  unconscionable  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money.  It  would  only 
serve  to  compound  an  already  un- 
wieldy situation  and  perpetuate  an  out- 
moded, unnecessary,  archaic,  and  un- 
justified system. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  allow  only 
college  students,  both  young  men  and 
women,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22. 
to  serve  as  pages  or  messengers.  This 
would  make  unnecessary  the  proposed 
expenditure  of  $1  million  for  a  dormi- 
tory, and  would  relieve  Representatives 
and  Senators  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  these  teen- 
agers. At  the  same  time  it  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  students  to  finance 
their  college  studies  and  gain  an  insight 
into  the  operation  of  their  Government 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  very  valuable  to  them 
when  they  enter  business  or  professional 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  I  am  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  a  long-estab- 


lished tradition.  However.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  in  this  fast-moving  space 
a^e  of  change  and  challenge  the  present 
method  is  outmoded  and  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose. 


LIBERIA'S  118TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Liberia, 
Africa's  oldest  Republic,  this  week  cele- 
brates its  118th  year  as  an  independent 
state.  Our  own  relations  with  Liberia 
have  always  been  friendly,  and  I  know 
that  President  Tubman  and  the  Liberian 
people  can  be  certain  of  our  continued 
friendship  and  good  wishes  as  they  pass 
this  new  milestone  in  their  history. 

It  was  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety that  helped  found  the  Liberia 
Colony  in  1825.  Monrovia.  Liberia's 
capital  city,  was  named  in  honor  of  our 
own  President  Monroe.  The  Liberian 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  26, 
1847,  was  patterned  after  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  drafted  a  con- 
stitution almost  identical  to  ours.  The 
friendly  relationship  between  our  coun- 
tries has  continued  to  fiourish  and  the 
dialog  has  been  one  of  mutual  respect 
between  sovereign  states. 

In  recent  years,  the  rapid  rush  to  in- 
dependence of  former  colonial  depend- 
encies and  the  sometimes  chaotic  con- 
ditions that  independence  has  brought 
to  these  areas,  have  given  rise  to  the 
impression  that  Africa  is  an  area  of 
chronic  instability  and  uncertainty. 

But  in  Liberia  just  the  opposite  is 
true.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Pres- 
ident Tubman  since  1944,  Liberia  has 
enjoyed  political  stability,  social  prog- 
ress, and  a  period  of  remarkable  eco- 
nomic development  within  a  framework 
of  free  enterprise. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans in  wishing  the  Liberian  people 
continued  good  fortvme  in  the  tasks 
ahead. 

PROGRESS  IN  MICRONESIA— A  RE- 
PORT BY  M.  W.  GODING,  HIGH 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
TRUST  TERRITORY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  which  the  United  States  admin- 
isters under  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  of  interest  and 
concern  to  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 
For  it  is  the  Congress  which  authorizes 
and  appropriates  the  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  trust  territory.  Except  for 
very  limited  local  revenues  and  reim- 
bursements, congressional  appropriations 
finance  nearly  all  the  activities  in  that 
farflung  Pacific  territory.  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  just  begun,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $17,344,000  out  of  a  total  of 
$19,544,000  available  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory. 

An  updated  report  on  the  trust  terri- 
tory has  been  made  by  the  Honorable 
M.  W.  Goding,  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  The  occasion  for  the 
report  was  a  state  of  the  territory  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  session  of  the  First 


Congress  of  Micronesia  on  July  12,  1965. 
at  Saipan.  Marianas  Islands. 

Mr.  GKxling's  report  is  most  encourag- 
ing in  summarizing  the  prepress  achieved 
during  the  4  years  of  his  administration. 
The  accomplishments  are  many — inlud- 
ing  those  areas  identified  as  deficient  by 
a  visiting  United  Nations  mission  in  1961. 
The  most  heartening  foi-%  ard  step  was 
the  creation  of  the  First  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia—the first  democratically  elect- 
ed, territorywide  legislative  body  rep- 
resenting the  87,000  inhabitants  of  trust 
territory  islands.  In  making  possible 
the  convening  of  the  first  regular  session 
in  Saipan  on  July  12.  the  United  States 
carried  out  to  a  substantial  degree  its  re- 
sponsibility under  U.N.  trust  to  promote 
self-government  in  the  trust  territory. 
Mr.  Goding's  report  also  notes  numer- 
ous other  advancements — some  recom- 
mended by  the  1961  U.N.  mission,  others 
initiated  under  his  administration  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  mention  only  two  items  of  special  im- 
portance, out  of  a  score  of  noteworthy 
accomplishments:  Education  and  admin- 
istrative posts  for  Micronesians. 

As  one  example  of  educational  prog- 
ress, Mr.  Goding  points  out  that  in  1961, 
there  was  one  public  high  school  in  the 
entire  trust  territory;  today,  there  are 
six.  Enrollment  has  increased  from  150 
students  in  1961  to  1.980  students  last 
year,  with  a  further  increase  to  2,500  ex- 
pected this  year.  In  advanced  education, 
in  1961,  there  were  56  students  in  college 
on  trust  territory  government  scholar- 
ships. This  fall  the  total  will  be  171.  in- 
cluding 43  in  premedical  and  paramedical 
training. 

Mr.  Goding  reports  rapid  progress  in 
the  turnover  of  senior  administrative 
posts  to  Micronesians,  and  the  upgrading 
of  other  Micronesians  on  all  levels. 

It  is  encouraging  also  to  know  that 
good  progress  is  being  made  in  medical 
and  health  services,  transportation,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  other  activities. 
As  the  Micronesians  gain  greater  self- 
government  and  as  they  move  forward  in 
other  areas,  the  need  for  a  serious  reap- 
praisal of  their  status  as  a  trust  terri- 
tory becomes  more  timely.  In  accord- 
ance with  my  intention  voiced  earlier  in 
this  Chamber,  I  plan  to  seek  the  consen- 
sus of  my  colleagues  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  annexing  the  trust 
territory  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  such  a  far-reaching 
step  is  favored  by  the  people  of  Hawaii 
and  the  people  of  the  trust  territory. 
In  due  time,  the  sentiments  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  also  must  be 
sought  in  view  of  the  trust  territory's 
status  under  the  Council  as  a  non-self- 
governing  area. 

In  encouraging  a  dialog  in  Congress 
on  the  annexation  proposal,  I  believe  that 
wider  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  trust  territory  is  essential  on  all 
sides,  In  view  of  the  generally  limited 
acquaintance  with  that  vast  region. 

The  report  by  Mr.  Goding,  the  terri- 
tory's high  commissioner,  is  both  inform- 
ative and  authoritative,  and  I  com- 
mend it  highly  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  the   Territory  Message  of  Hon. 
M.    W.    GoDiNG,    High    Commissioner    of 
THE    Trust     Territory     of    the     Pacific 
Islands,  to  the  Opening  Session  of  the 
First  Congress  or  Micronesia,  on  Monday, 
July  12,  1965,  at  Saipan,  Marianas  Islands 
Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the 
Congress    of    Micronesia,    Secretary    Carver, 
Governor    Dlckerson,    distinguished    guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  with  deep  pleasure 
and  great  satisfaction  that  I  welcome  all  of 
you  to  this,  the  opening  session  of  the  first 
democratically  elected,  territorywlde  legisla- 
ture in   the  Trxist   Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.    This  day  will  live  long  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all   of   us,   the  session  which   begins 
today  will,  I  am  sure,  augur  well  for  the  peo- 
ple of  these  Islands. 

The  ofBcial  organization  of  the  house  of 
delegates  and  the  general  assembly  this 
morning  marked  both  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  Micronesia,  and  the  end  of  an  eip. 
In  the  period  which  has  just  drawn  to  a 
close,  the  High  Commissioner  was  charged 
not  only  with  executive  authority  for  the  ter- 
ritory, but  with  the  legislative  responsibility 
as  well.  This  latter  resp>onsibllity — and  It  is 
a  tremendous  one — now  passes  from  my 
hands  into  yours.  Representation  of  your 
people  places  a  grave  and  heavy  obligation 
upon  you.  This  morning  you  swore  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  your  office  in  a  manner 
that  will  bring  honor  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  and  to  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory— your  own  people.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
group  of  men  has  the  opportunity  that  is  now 
yovirs  to  break  new  trails  in  the  creation  of 
these  governmental  institutions.  The  eyes 
of  your  own  people — and  the  eyes  of  the 
world — are  upon  you.  The  privilege  of  serv- 
ing Che  people  of  Micronesia  and  indeed  the 
free  world  community  is  now  yours.  I  feel 
with  deep  humility  my  own  privilege — and 
responsibility — of  being  your  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  this  day  to  me  will  remain  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  my  life. 

Now.  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Micronesia,  we  have  the  three  branches  of 
government  on  a  national  level — the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  Each 
of  these  branches.  In  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion, has  vastly  significant  work  to  do  and 
each  must  respect  the  duties  and  prerogatives 
of  the  other.  I  pledge  the  full  cooperation  of 
my  office  and  of  my  staff  to  your  needs,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  support  your  wishes  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  consistent  with 
my  own  responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
Micronesia,  to  the  President  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  are  investing  millions  of  dollars  annually 
in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
area. 

I  said  In  the  beginning  that  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  welcome  you  on  this  occasion. 
Those  were  not  idle  words.  It  is  gratifying  to 
any  conscientious  administrator  to  see  plans 
with  which  he  has  been  concerned,  flower 
Into  such  a  vibrant  reality  as  this  Congress. 
But  I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling  of  tri- 
umph. Numerous  other  people — Microne- 
sians,  members  of  the  trust  territory  staff, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  key  staff, 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  officials  of  the  United  Nations — have 
anticipated  this  day  for  a  long  time.  It  Is 
the  day  that  many  persons,  some  of  whom  are 
at  present  thousands  of  miles  away,  have 
looked  forward  to  and  aided  and  supported  in 
ways  too  numerious  to  mention,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  them  all. 

Yes,  the  efforts  of  many  people  have  led 
toward  this  goal,  but  your  own  efforts  and 
your  desire  to  assume  leadership  roles  in  Mi- 
cronesia's development  have  been  the  vital 
driving  forces  toward  self-government.     All 


the  steps  you  have  taken  along  the  paths  of 
political  advancement  have  led  you  directly 
toward  this  meeting  today.  The  develop- 
ment of  your  village  councils  and  municipal 
governments,  your  district  legislatures,  the 
territorywlde  advisory  council  which  grew 
into  the  Council  of  Micronesia,  the  immedi- 
ate forerunner  of  this  legislative  body — this 
step-by-step  growth,  in  which  so  many  of 
you  here  have  participated,  has  now  borne 
fruit,  in  good  measure  and  of  strong  tissue. 

At  a  June  meeting  at  the  United  Nations 
In  1961 — just  over  4  years  ago — in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Trvisteeship  Council,  one  of  your 
members  sat  beside  me  serving  as  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation.  This  was  Congress- 
man Toslwo  Nakayama,  then  President  of 
the  Truk  District  Legislature  and  now  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  this 
Congress.  Congressman  Nakayama,  in  his 
statement  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  spoke 
of  the  meaning  of  the  district  legislature  to 
the  people  of  Truk,  saying:  "The  emergence 
of  the  Truk  District  Congress  also  created 
a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  Trukese  people 
in  that  it  carries  home  to  the  grassroots  of 
their  communities  the  essence  of  democratic 
government,  the  ideas  of  equal  representa- 
tion, and  of  freedom  and  equality  under  the 
law  •  •  *."  In  his  statement.  Congressman 
Nakayama  might  well  have  been  talking 
about  this  body,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Shortly  before  this  session  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council — on  May  1,  1961,  In  fact — I  was 
appointed  high  commissioner  of  the  trust 
territory.  On  June  13,  1961,  addressing  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  I  informed  the  mem- 
bers that  we  envisioned,  If  the  present  rate  of 
political  growth  and  progress  continued,  that 
by  1965  a  territorial  legislative  body  should 
be  in  existence.  Some  people  during  that 
period  felt  that  this  statement  was  prema- 
ture and  that  perhaps  a  decade  or  more 
would  be  needed  to  bring  such  a  legislative 
body  into  existence.  But  at  that  time,  al- 
though my  tenure  with  the  administration 
had  been  very  brief,  my  contact  with  Micro- 
nesians  from  all  walks  of  life  convinced  me 
that  we  had  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  true  terri- 
torial legislative  body. 

It  Is  gratifying  indeed  that  my  prediction 
was  well  founded,  and  that  I  now  have  the 
satisfying  duty  of  reporting  to  this  new  leg- 
islative body  on  the  state  of  the  territory 
that  has  been  under  my  administration  for 
the  past  4  years.  Colncldentally,  it  was  Just 
before  I  began  my  stewardship  as  high  com- 
missioner that  the  triennial  visiting  mission 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  had  completed  an 
insi>ection  tour  of  the  territory.  I  shall  use 
the  recommendations  contained  in  its  report 
as  a  point  of  departure  In  summarizing  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  4  years. 

Besides  urging  the  speediest  possible  de- 
velopment of  a  permanent  legislative  body, 
the  mission  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministering authority  would  accelerate  the 
training  of  Mlcroneslan  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  order  that  positions  of  higli  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  could  also  be  filled 
by  qualified  Mlcronesians  In  the  near  future. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  have  complied 
with  that  suggestion  purposefully  and  that 
during  the  last  3  years  the  turnover  of  senior 
administrative  posts  to  Mlcronesians  has 
been  rapid.  In  1963  Mr.  Takeo  Yano  was 
named  assistant  district  administrator  for 
administration  in  Palau.  In  1964  Mi".  Leo 
Falcam  was  appointed  assistant  district  ad- 
ministrator for  administration  in  Ponape. 
In  Truk,  Mr.  Ray  Setlk  and  Mr.  Toslwo  Na- 
kayama were  appointed  to  the  posts  of  as- 
sistant district  administrator  for  adminis- 
tration and  public  affairs,  respectfully.  In 
Palau,  Mr.  Thomas  Remengesau  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  district  administrator  for 
public  affairs. 

This  year  Mr.  Bailey  Olter,  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Triisteeshlp  Coun- 
cil and  a  member  of  this  congress,  was  ap- 


pointed assistant  district  administrator  for 
public  affairs  in  Ponape.  The  position  of 
political  affairs  officer  on  my  staff  was  filled 
by  a  Palauan,  Mr.  Raymond  Ulochong.  a 
Palauan  graduate  of  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  School,  Mr.  Kaleb  Udul,  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  assistant  at- 
torney general  and  has  served  very  capably 
as  acting  attorney  general  on  several  occa- 
sions. Very  recently,  Mr.  Manuel  T.  Sablan, 
of  the  Marianas,  was  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  assistant  director  of  pub- 
lic safety.  Our  director  of  sanitation,  as 
you  know.  Is  Mr.  Nachsa  Siren  of  Truk. 

These  are  but  examples  of  how  Mlcrone- 
sians have  been  moving  to  higher  levels  of 
administration.  This  upgrading  process  is 
operating  on  all  levels  at  the  most  rapid 
rate  possible. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  1961  visit- 
ing United  Nations  mission  that  have  been 
carried  out  are,  as  you  know:  the  transfer 
of  the  administration  of  Saipan,  Tlnlan  and 
the  other  northern  Mariana  Islands  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the 
uniting  of  these  Islands  with  Rota  to  form 
one  district;  and  the  moving  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  administering  authority  to 
a  site  within  the  trust  territory. 

The  1961  mission  recommended  renewed 
vigorous  attempts  to  reach  a  settlement  with 
the  former  residents  of  Kwajaleln  for  the 
use  of  their  land  as  a  U.S.  defense  base.  Af- 
ter 18  years  of  negotiations  which  had  proved 
fruitless,  we  did.  In  fact,  reach  a  settlement 
of  this  issue  early  In  1964.  The  mission  rec- 
ommended that  urgent  attention  be  given  to 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  damages 
suffered  several  years  before  by  the  people  of 
Rongelap  from  nuclear  fallout.  The  U.S. 
Congress  has  recently  approved  funds  for 
generous  payments  to  the  people  of  Ronge- 
lap and  It  will  soon  be  my  pleasure  to  dis- 
burse these  payments. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  criticism  of  trust 
territory  programs  by  the  1961  vistlng  mis- 
sion was  in  the  field  of  education,  and  it  is 
in  this  field  as  you  know  that  the  adminis- 
tering authority  has  placed  Its  greatest  em- 
phasis. We  have  as  a  matter  of  fact,  un- 
dertaken an  entirely  new  approach  to  edu- 
cation that  goes  far  beyond  the  changes 
which  the  mission  recommended. 

In  short,  every  major  problem  area  except 
one  noted  by  the  1961  visiting  mission  by  way 
of  criticism  or  recommendation  has  been  re- 
solved or  accomplished  during  the  past  4 
years,  the  one  exception  being  the  matter  of 
securing  settlement  of  claims  for  war  dam- 
ages against  Japan,  and  on  this  issue  the 
U.S.  Government  is  still  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

Does  this  mean  all  our  problems  have  been 
resolved?  No  Indeed,  it  does  not;  for  In 
public  and  governmental  affairs,  as  in  life 
Itself,  nothing  Is  static,  nothing  stands  still. 
As  you  know,  another  mission  traveled 
through  the  territory  last  year  and  In  Its 
report  noted  areas  requiring  attention.  That 
report,  however,  was  notable  for  its  favor- 
able comment  on  the  progress  of  the  preced- 
ing 3  years  and  its  chairman  stated  to  the 
assembled  trusteeship  council  that  "the  hum 
of  activity  can  be  heard  throughout  Micro- 
nesia." And  the  hum  Is  louder  today  than  It 
was  then. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  progress 
we've  made  since  1961  In  the  development  of 
the  territory's  human  and  material  resources. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  we  have  under- 
taken an  entirely  new  approach  in  the  field 
of  education. 

First,  we  have  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  and  for 
the  construction  and  financing  of  school 
buildings  as  well  as  the  provision  of  class- 
room equipment  and  teaching  materials. 
Policies  have  been  changed  to  provide  for 
ElngUsh  as  the  medium  of  instruction  In 
all  grades  and  In  all  schools  where  competent 


teachers  are  available  or  will  become  avail- 
able in  the  future. 

To  make  this  policy  effective  and  to  im- 
prove standards  of  teaching,  a  radical  de- 
parture from  previous  policy  has  been  the 
recruiting  of  American  teachers.  Last  year 
there  were  123  American  teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  Micronesia  and 
this  fall  others  will  be  added  to  the  staff. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  carrying  out  an 
intensive  program  for  the  further  training 
of  Mlcroneslan  teachers.  Including  special 
summer  training  sessions  in  all  districts,  and 
in  1963  we  opened  a  new  Teacher  Training 
Institute  In  connection  with  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands Central  School  In  Ponape  under  the 
supervision  of  educators  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Here,  In  the  last  2  years,  a  total 
of  133  Mlcroneslan  teachers  have  had  from  1 
to  2  years  of  Intensive  training.  For  1965-66 
enrollment  will  be  approximately  45. 

When  Increased  appropriations  became 
available  2  years  ago,  we  started  a  major 
school  construction  program.  Since  then, 
we  have  built  a  total  of  250  classrooms,  all 
of  them  of  permanent  construction,  most 
of  them  from  cement  block,  and  all  of  them 
modernly  equipped.  The  crash  program  to 
Improve  elementary  education  has  been  con- 
fined largely  to  areas  of  concentrated  popu- 
lation but  will  be  extended  during  this  com- 
ing fiscal  year  to  the  outlying  Islands. 

We  have  made  comparable  strides  in  im- 
proving and  enlarging  opportunities  in  sec- 
ondary and  advanced  education.  In  1961 
there  was  one  public  high  school  in  the  en- 
tire trust  territory;  today,  there  are  six 
public  high  schools,  one  In  each  district. 
Enrollment  has  Increased  from  150  students 
In  1961  to  1,980  students  last  year  and  we 
are  expecting  an  enrollment  of  2,500  this 
year.  In  addition,  two  Junior  high  schools 
have  been  built  In  the  subdlstricts  of  Ulithl 
and  Kusale,  which  will  start  senior  high 
school  classes  this  fall. 

Opportunities  for  advanced  education  have 
also  increased.  In  1961.  there  were  56  stu- 
dents In  college  on  trvist  territory  govern- 
ment scholarships.  This  fall  the  total  will  be 
171,  including  43  in  premedlcal  and  para- 
medical training. 

This  will  bring  to  a  total  aproxlmately 
300  Mlcroneslan  students  in  institutes  of 
higher  learning,  including  about  15  District 
Congress  scholars,  a  limited  number  on 
grants  from  outside  Institutions  and  ap- 
proximately 100  students  who  will  attend 
college  on  their  own  resources  or  through 
a  combination  of  administration  and  pri- 
vate assistance. 

In  the  field  of  medical  and  health  services. 
Increasingly  more  funds  and  efforts  have 
been  expended.  Funds  for  health  services 
have  been  quadrupled,  from  $583,901  in  1961 
to  $2,120,000  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended. 
Two  new  hospitals.  In  Saipan  and  Palau, 
were  built  and  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
1962,  and  one  at  Majuro  was  completed  a 
few  months  later.  In  1964  funds  were  allo- 
cated for  a  new  hospital  in  Truk  compa- 
rable to  the  one  in  Saipan,  but  construction 
was  not  started.  The  funds  have  been  car- 
ried over  to  the  new  fiscal  year  and  we  ex- 
pect construction  to  begin  soon. 

Since  1961  we  have  recruited  six  doctors 
with  full  medical  degrees,  one  for  each  dis- 
trict, to  provide  on-the-spot  assistance  and 
advice  to  the  Mlcroneslan  medical  officers. 
Most  significant  was  change  In  policy  In 
1962  to  provide  full  medical  training  for 
future  Mlcroneslan  doctors. 

To  help  \is  analyze  our  particular  health 
problems  and  to  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  department  of  public  health, 
with  a  view  of  insuring  the  best  possible 
health  services  for  the  people  of  Micronesia, 
I  have  requested  the  services  of  a  highly 
qualified  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  special- 
ist. I  am  happy  to  welcome  Dr.  Delmar 
Ruthlg,  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  who 
Is  with  us  today  as  a  guest  of  the  CongresB. 


There  is  an  especially  bright  spot  in  our 
medical  program  that  I  am  happy  to  report. 
In  1964,  an  Intensive  program  was  Initiated  in 
the  territory  to  immunize  every  Mlcroneslan 
citizen  against  smallpox,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  tetanus,  typold,  paratyphoid  and 
poliomyelitis,  as  well  as  BCG  for  tuberculosis. 
The  department  of  public  health  reports 
that  the  program  has  been  completed  or  will 
be  completed  this  month  in  the  districts  of 
the  Mariana  Islands.  Palau  and  Yap;  that  It 
Is  75  to  80  percent  complete  in  Truk  and 
Ponape;  and  that  it  is  completed  In  the 
Marshall  Islands  district  center  and  Ebeye. 
The  program  has  been  delayed  In  the  outer 
Islands  of  the  Marshall  district  because  of 
logistics  problems  but  will  be  launched  there 
soon. 

The  problem  of  transportation  in  the  far- 
flung  area  of  the  trust  territory  is  difficult, 
as  we  all  know,  but  an  adequate  system  of 
transportation  is  essential,  not  only  to  the 
Mlcroneslan  people  and  the  administration, 
but  also  as  a  necessary  Infrastructure  for  the 
territory's  economic  development. 

Four  years  ago,  air  transportation  was  so 
inadequate  as  to  be  a  serious  handicap  In 
the  work  of  the  administration.  We  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  three  amphibious  planes 
with  limited  passenger  and  cargo  capacity 
and  the  phrase,  "I've  been  bumped."  was  a 
common  complaint  throughout  the  trust 
territory. 

In  1961  plans  were  initiated  for  a  major 
undertaking,  the  change  from  a  water-based 
to  a  land-based  operation.  Although  one  of 
the  amphibious  craft  was  replaced  by  a  DC-4 
with  five  times  the  carrying  capacity,  which 
has  eased  the  transportation  problem,  long- 
range  plans  called  for  the  construction  of 
three  new  airfields,  a  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing project.  Two  of  these  airfields  have  been 
constructed  and  are  now  in  use,  and  work  has 
been  started  on  the  third.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted, we  will  have  a  basic  Interdistrict  air- 
lines operation,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
new  aircraft  as  needed,  will  be  capable  of 
handling  any  traffic  that  may  be  required  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

We  have  made  comparable  improvement 
in  sea  transportation.  Four  years  ago  the 
frequency  of  shipping  service  to  the  district 
centers  was  from  21/2  to  3  months.  Today, 
we  have  shipping  service  between  Palau-Yap- 
Guam-Salpan  every  2  weeks  and  to  the 
other  districts  every  4  weeks,  with  our  ships 
carrying  copra  to  Japan  and  retvirnlng  with 
merchandise  on  the  same  schedule. 

Shipping  service  within  districts  is  also 
being  improved.  A  new  65-foot  vessel  is 
providing  regular  cargo  and  passenger  service 
in  the  Truk  lagoon  area  and  two  new  vessels, 
the  Yap  Islander  and  the  Truk  Islander,  will 
be  added  to  the  Trust  Territory  fleet  within 
a  few  weeks. 

As  for  economic  development,  a  big  step 
was  made  a  year  ago  with  the  opening  of  the 
Van  Camp  Seafood  Co.  fisheries  plant 
In  Palau.  Last  year  the  company  exported 
fish  valued  at  $291,000.  Van  Camp  now  has 
12  boats,  and  is  planning  an  immediate 
quarter-of-a-million  dollar  expansion  of  their 
Palau  plant  to  Increase  capacity  from  1,500 
tons  to  2,000  tons.  The  same  company  has 
requested  a  lease  with  tentative  plans  of 
opening  fisheries  In  Truk.  Preliminary  In- 
vestigations have  also  been  made  by  other 
companies  interested  in  fisheries  operations 
In  the  area. 

A  good  example  of  how  economic  develop- 
ment multiplies  opportunities  once  it  gets 
started  in  a  fertile  community,  is  found  in 
Palau.  Not  only  are  local  fishermen  on  the 
Van  Camp  pajrroU,  but  a  group  of  enterpris- 
ing Palauans,  v/lth  the  Van  Camp  Co. 
providing  a  market  for  their  catch,  have 
started  their  own  fisheries  company  and  op- 
erate a  fleet  of  seven  fishing  vessels. 

We  have  recently  signed  a  2-year  contract 
with  a  leading  economic  development  con- 
sulting firm,  which  will  prepare  an  Inventory 
of   assets,   liabilities,   and   opportunities   in 


Micronesia  to  be  used  In  creating  a  long- 
range  integrated  development  program.  At 
the  same  time,  the  firm  will  help  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  development  of  immediate  action 
projects.  Whether  or  not  the  Mlcroneslan 
economy  can  be  developed  to  a  self-support- 
ing level  is  a  question  that  has  been  debated 
at  length  over  the  years  and  one  that  may 
well  be  answered  by  the  work  of  this  consult- 
ing firm. 

We  are  attempting  to  provide  Micronesia 
with  "economic  boots"  through  Government- 
sponsored  pilot  economic  development  proj- 
ects and  loans  to  local  companies  through 
the  Economic  Development  Loan  Fund.  But 
let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  Micronesia  can  pull  Itself  up  by  Its  own 
economic  bootstraps.  No  developing  coun- 
try In  the  world  has  been  able  to  do  so  and 
thus  we  must  also  carefully  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  controlled  outside  capital  invest- 
ment for  there  are  many  benefits  to  the 
local  economy  from  such  investment  and 
from  Joint  commercial  enterprises  between 
local  and  outside  interests. 

This  finishes  my  summary  of  progress  in 
our   major   programs,   but   strides   that   are 
equally  Important  have  taken  place  in  many 
other  activities.    Credit  unions  and  producer 
cooperatives   have   grown   at   a   rapid   pace. 
In  the  last  4  years  we  have  started   adult 
education  programs  in  every  district.    There 
has  been  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Mlcronesians  taking  refresher  courses 
or   receiving   training   in   skilled    trades   in 
many    parts    of    the    world.    Experimental 
projects  have  been  conducted  in  many  new 
crops,  including  rice  in  Ponape,  ramie  fiber 
in  Palau.  coir  fiber  in  Truk,  the  production 
of  cacao  In  Ponape,  Truk,  Palau  and  Yap,  and 
pepper  in  Ponape.    Last  year  a  beef  cattle 
project  was  started  In  the  Marianas  District, 
with   55    Santa   Gertrudls   heifers    Imported 
from  the  United  States  to  form  the  founda- 
tion breeding  herd.    In  Saipan,  a  local  farmer 
has  recently  leased  1.380  acres  of  land  for  a 
cattle-growing     enterprise.    The    beginning 
of  a  modest  tourist  trade  is  evident  in  two 
or  three  districts.    More  and  more  girls  are 
entering  school  and  assuming  places  of  lead- 
ership in  their  communities.    The  employ- 
ment rate  is  rising.    People  are  beginning  to 
build  good  solid  homes  for  themselves  and 
they  are  opening  up   grocery   stores,  filling 
stations,    motels,    hotels,    restaurants,    and 
other  business  enterprises.    Four  years  ago 
only   two   districts    had    banking   facilities; 
today  there  are  banks  in  every  district  but 
Yap  and  I  am  hopeful  a  bank  can  be  estab- 
lished  there   in   the   near   futvire.     In   1961 
there  were  radio  broadcasting  stations  in  two 
districts;  now  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  six. 
These  activities  are  sure  signs  of  prosperity 
and  a  growing  economy.    Yet  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous Job  that  remains  to  be  done.    Many 
of  the  problems  we  face  might  be  described  as 
being   typical   of   any   growing   but   under- 
developed economy.    In  many  cases,  present 
resources  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of   the   moment.    But  in   other   areas,   our 
problems  are  peculiar  to  Islands  like  these  in 
Micronesia   separated   as   they   are   by   vast 
stretches  of  ocean.    One  of  our  most  chal- 
lenging problems  and  one  that  will  require  a 
bold  and  imaginative  approach  lies  In  Im- 
proving living  conditions,  in  supplying  ade- 
quate medical  services  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  people  In  the  more  remote  and 
thinly  populated  islands  of  the  Territory. 

Then,  again,  in  the  whole  area  of  housing, 
we  have  hardly  made  a  start.  In  the  past  our 
communities  were  built  on  the  old  "base" 
Idea,  with  modern  housing  and  utilities  for 
administration  activities  and  personnel.  Now 
we  must  begin  to  expand  powerplants  and 
sewerage  systems  and  water  facilities.  The 
time  has  come  for  town  and  community 
planning,  and  the  building  of  modem,  low- 
cost  homes  that  people  can  afford  to  buy. 
Our  road  system  must  be  rehabilitated  and 
extended. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  our  problems.  Yet, 
if  an  economy  Is  growing  as  ours  Is,  problems 
can  be  minimized  quickly.  In  the  next  few 
days  I  will  be  presenting  to  you  legislative 
proposals  within  some  of  these  problem  areas 
for  your  consideration  and  action,  many  of 
which  you  are  familiar  with  and  probably 
have  considered  solutions.  One  of  these 
which  concerns  the  Congress  itself  is  the 
need  for  better  delineation  of  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  municipal  and  district 
government  in  relationship  to  the  authority 
of  the  new  Congress. 

So  far  I  have  not  mentioned  the  overall 
budget,  which  is  the  llfeblood  of  all  these 
operations  that  I  have  been  discussing.  I 
would  remind  you  at  this  time  that  one  of 
your  chief  responsibilities  will  be  the  review 
of  the  budget  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
appropriation  which  we  -reteive  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stages  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  supplemental  budget  program 
for  expenditure  of  local  revenues. 

With  July  1.  1965,  we  began  a  new  fiscal 
year,  which  will  run  until  June  30,  1966.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed  our 
new  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $17,344,- 
000.  plus  an  estimated  $1,200,000  in  reim- 
bursements and  local  revenues  for  a  total 
funding  of  $19,544,000.  In  1961,  our  total 
appropriation  was  less  than  $6  million. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  back.  We  must  go  for- 
ward with  what  we  have  and  strive  to  do  our 
best.  Just  about  a  month  ago.  Ambassador 
Prank  Corner,  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  New  Zealand  in  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  said: 

"One  of  the  great  watersheds  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  legislature,  freely 
elected  and  armed  with  at  least  a  minimum 
of  powers." 

He  noted  that  once  this  step  Is  taken — 
once  this  watershed  has  begun  its  plunge  into 
the  future — it  is  decisive  and  irreversible. 
He  was  speaking  specifically  of  the  Congress 
■  of  Micronesia.  He  spoke  in  a  friendly,  opti- 
mistic way.  The  free  world  Itself  is  optimis- 
tic about  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
free  world  expects  much  of  it. 

It  Is  now  time  to  begin  work,  and  I  again 
pledge  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
administering  authority  and  the  administra- 
tion with  the  efforts  which  you  initiate. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  reflect  at 
this  point  on  the  words  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  he  said  In  his  inaugural 
address.  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you  but  rather  ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  I  wish  you  the  best  possible 
success  and  godspeed. 


EDWARD  P.  MORGAN  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Edward 
P.  Morgan,  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  has  been  on  a  trip  to  Vietnam  and 
other  Asian  countries,  and  has  made 
some  extremely  thoughtful  broadcasts 
during  his  travels.  Mr.  Morgan  has  pro- 
vided much  convincing  evidence  that 
meeting  the  threat  of  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam  will  require  much  more 
than  military  effort,  but  extensive  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  effort  as  well, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mr.  Morgan's  broadcast  of  July 
26  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hong  Kong. — The  escalation  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  effort  in  Vietnam,  controlled  and 
gradual  as  it  has  been,  is  reaching  the  point 


of  no  return,  and  the  Jagged  conditions  of 
combat  beyond  that  point  may  tear  all  our 
other  efforts  to  make  this  a  stable,  prosper- 
ing land.  Into  shreds.  This  is  the  terrible 
dilemma  we  face.  It  swings  more  sharply 
into  focus  somehow,  from  the  near-distance 
of  Hong  Kong,  than  from  headquarters  In 
Saigon. 

Unless  we  increase  our  military  commit- 
ments, the  war  will  be  lost.  At  this  Juncture 
it  is  not  a  question  of  total  victory,  an  utter- 
ly meaningless  phrase,  but  of  preventing  the 
losses  from  getting  worse.  The  South  Viet- 
namese forces  are  simply  not  strong  enough 
now — they  do  not  have  the  trained  man- 
power reserves  to  repulse  the  increasingly 
bold  lunges  of  the  Communist  Vietcong  on 
their  own.  The  tragic  and  almost  inevitable 
prospect  is.  that  as  we  increase  our  material 
assistance  in  men,  money,  and  machines, 
we  compound  the  problem. 

Over  an  excellent  meal,  with  Vietnamese 
sole,  Japanese  salmon,  and  white  Italian  wine 
from  Orvieto  in  a  French  restaurant  in  Sai- 
gon the  other  day,  one  shrewd  observer  put 
it  this  way:  "South  Vietnam  is  like  a  boat 
sailing  down  the  Mekong  River  and  being 
fired  on  from  both  banks.  If  12  guns  are 
fired  from  the  right  bank,  the  vessel  takes 
on  12  guns  to  neutralize  them.  If  12  now 
open  up  from  the  left  bank,  another  dozen 
cannons  are  hoisted  aboard  to  match  them. 
Before  ever  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  boat  is  sinking.  South  Vietnam  is  sink- 
ing under  too  much  American  advice,  man- 
power, even  equipment  and  other  aid,  be- 
cause there  are  not  adequate  knowing  hands 
to  administer  them  properly." 

Two  other  items  bear  in  on  the  point  of 
the  problem  like  a  burning  glass.  Even  at 
the  lowest  level  of  assistance,  two  people 
who  don't  speak  the  same  language,  but  are 
engaged  in  th,e  exchange  of  aid,  need  an  in- 
terpreter to  get  any  real  understanding  and 
effect  from,  say,  a  new  process  to  raise  pigs 
or  poultry.  When  help  is  pouring  In  like 
a  flood  from  the  American  cornucopia,  In- 
volving everything  from  military  advice  to 
chicken  feed  and  chewing  gum,  the  need 
for  understanding  soars  stratospherlcally. 
But  the  supply  of  competent  interpreters 
Is  long  since  exhausted. 

There  Is  not  adequate  communication  be- 
tween U.S.  officials  and  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts.  True,  more  Interpreters  are 
being  trained,  but  the  need  is  now.  Ameri- 
can personnel  are  being  escalated  far  faster 
than  language  experts. 

And  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  truck  driv- 
ers. In  the  beginning,  when  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion was  a  handful  of  people,  as  American 
handfuls  go,  there  were  enough  Vietnamese 
drivers  to  go  around.  If  one  of  them  hit  a 
child  or  a  bicycle.  It  was  a  local  affair.  Now, 
as  the  mechanical  mastodons  and  litter 
transport  are  unloaded  and  roar  away  from 
the  dock,  not  native,  but  American  drivers 
are  at  the  wheel  and  every  accident  becomes 
an  International  Incident,  If  not  In  court, 
at  least  in  the  anguished  mind  of  the  Viet- 
namese victim. 

There  is  still  another  point,  intangible  but 
penetrating.  It  is  a  mood — a  frame  of  mind. 
United  States-South  Vietnamese  relation- 
ships have  been  singularly  devoid  of  such 
deprecating  American  epithets  as  "kooks" 
or  "slopehead."  This  partly  because  the 
Americans,  with  some  exceptions,  have  been 
dedicated  experts,  trained  and  sophisticated 
in  special  roles.  It  is  also  partly  due,  one 
suspects,  to  the  difficulty  of  making  degrad- 
ing wisecracks  about  a  race  whose  dainty 
women  are  among  the  most  devastatlngly 
beautiful  in  the  world.  But  now.  with  a  vast 
Influx  of  manpower,  that  happy  situation  is 
bound  to  change,  because  the  sensitive  ex- 
pert will  be  drowned  in  a  wave  of  average 
guy.  These  things  always  happen  in  war- 
time, but  they  make  mountains,  not  mole- 
hills, in  Vietnam,  because  it  is  not  a  proper 
war. 


The  Vietcong  have  recently  become  more 
savage  in  their  treatment  of  the  peasants,  as 
if  they  have  decided  to  substitute  terror  for 
I>ersuasion  in  an  effort  to  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Vietnamese,  as  the  saying  goes. 
But  their  basic  strategy,  knowledgeable  ex- 
perts insist,  though  not  unanimously,  is  not 
to  conquer  the  country  by  brute  and  ter- 
rorizing force,  but  to  destroy  the  National 
Army  Reserves,  which  they  have  almost  done, 
and  then  force  Saigon  to  a  political  settle- 
ment on  Conununist  terms. 

One  highly  controversial  counter  to  such 
a  move  would  be  to  abandon  territory  in  the 
southern  Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere,  for 
instance,  which  the  guerillas  now  almost  to- 
tally control  anyway,  and  concentrate  then 
on  some  rural  area  and  such  urban  concen- 
trations as  Saigon,  as  a  basis  for  a  viable 
society  which  could  then  gradually  reach 
out,  and  slowly  stabilize  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  still  fighting  the  war  on  Viet- 
cong terms,  not  on  our  terms. 

Not  a  single  person  I  talked  to  In  2  weeks 
assignment  in  Vietnam,  wanted  the  Ameri- 
cans to  pack  up  and  go  home.  A  central 
concern  is  whether  the  little  seeds  of  social 
Justice  we  have  planted  won't  be  trampled 
under  a  massive  buildup  for  a  massive  clack 
In  classic  warfare. 

All  is  not  lost.  But  if  Washington  Is  not 
aware  of  the  fragile  subtleties  of  the  situ- 
ation, it  soon  could  be  lost.  The  American 
strategy,  a  competent  official  observed,  is  to 
regard  warfare  as  an  engineering  problem. 
II  you  need  more  resources,  you  pour  In 
more  resources.  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  and  in  a  partial  sense,  he  said,  Korea, 
were  won  and  ended  that  way.  But  that  is 
not  the  case  here.  It  isn't  working  and  won't 
work  in  the  strict  sense  in  Vietnam. 

Let  the  military  spin  their  wheels  and  hurt 
the  Communists  where  they  can,  he  said, 
north  and  south,  but  let's  get  on  also  with 
the  Job  of  training  these  people  to  fight 
their  social  revolution  so  they'll  have  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Hong  Kong. 


PROPOSED    SALE     OF    TIMBER    IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
regional  forester  of  the  Alaska  region  of 
the  Forest  Service  has  announced  a  pro- 
posal to  sell  8,750  million  board-feet  of 
timber  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
in  a  50-year  timber  sale.  The  proposed 
sale  will  include  timber  stands  on  por- 
tions of  the  Alaska  mainland  south  of 
Juneau,  the  west  side  of  Admiralty  Is- 
land, and  two  areas  north  of  Juneau,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yakutat. 

The  purpose  behind  this  large  timber 
offering  is  to  obtain  an  additional  wood- 
using  industry  in  Alaska.  If  achieved, 
the  timber  sale  and  its  related  manu- 
facturing facilities  will  make  it  possible 
to  place  a  large  additional  area  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  under  intensive 
multiple-use  management.  The  timber 
sale  contract  will  require  that  there  be 
installed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sale,  a 
pulpmill  or  wood-using  complex  includ- 
ing pulp  manufacture  that  is  capable  of 
using  the  predominantly  pulp  grade  of 
timber  found  in  Alaska. 

The  timber  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
qualified  bidder  vmder  a  contract  that 
contains  specific  provisions  for  protect- 
ing the  wildlife,  recreation,  and  water  re- 
sources within  the  operating  area.  Spe- 
cific contract  clauses  will  provide  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  erosion  on 
the  logged  areas,  and  prevention  of  sedi- 


mentation and  pollution  of  streams  and 
lakes.  Other  clauses  will  provide  for 
special  care  in  logging  and  road  build- 
ing near  feeding  areas  used  by  waterfowl 
or  brown  bear;  the  protection  of 
esthetic  values  in  areas  of  prime  scenic 
beauty;  the  prevention  and  control  of 
forest  fires,  and  the  protection  of  salmon 
streams. 

Although  it  is  proposed  that  the  con- 
tract will  contain  requirements  for  in- 
stalling a  pulpmill,  some  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  timber  may  t>e  used  more 
effectively  for  conversion  to  lumber  and 
plywood  and  the  purchaser  may  elect  to 
install  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

Minimum  acceptable  stumpage  rates 
will  be  determined  by  an  appraisal  which 
will  consider  timber  quality,  cost  of 
logging  operations,  and  value  expected 
to  be  received.  Through  competitive 
bidding,  prospective  purchasers  may 
raise  this  appraised  stumpage  price. 
Periodically,  stumpage  rates  will  be  re- 
determined to  reflect  changing  costs  and 
values. 

The  timber  harvesting  program  on  the 
National  Forests  of  Alaska  is  based  upon 
a  careful  inventory  of  the  forest  resource 
and  its  capacity  to  produce  future  wood 
supplies.  All  harvesting  schedules  are 
calculated  to  provide  cutting  rates  that 
can  be  sustained  indefinitely. 

Detailed  annual  plans  will  specify  tim- 
ber to  be  removed,  areas  to  be  left  uncut 
for  enhancement  of  other  resources, 
methods  to  be  employed  in  timt)er 
removal  for  protection  of  soil  and  vrater 
values,  and  other  provisions  necessary 
for  the  day-to-day  logging  operation. 

WHY  IS  THIS  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDED 
IN    ALASKA? 

Alaska  is  a  new  State.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  reach  a  level  of  prosperity 
and  well-being  in  line  with  its  capabili- 
ties until  its  resources  are  managed  for 
optimum  production  and  directed  into 
orderly  channels  of  use.  The  fisheries 
industry,  long  an  important  mainstay  to 
the  State's  economy,  is  now  at  a  fairly 
constant  level  of  production.  The  min- 
ing industry  has  shown  little  recent 
growth  except  in  oil  production.  How- 
ever, the  past  several  years  have  seen 
recreation  use  burgeon  in  Alaska  and  the 
recreation  industry  promises  to  be  an 
effective  seasonal  bolster  to  the  State's 
economy. 

The  timber  industry  has  shown  growth 
and  stability  during  the  past  decade.  In 
1954,  large-scale  timber  processing  came 
into  being  with  construction  of  the 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  miU.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp 
Co.  plant  at  Sitka.  Alaska's  timber  prod- 
ucts, when  developed  on  a  large-scale 
basis,  are  competitive  with  Pacific  North- 
west timber  in  the  eastern  States  and 
Pacific  rim  markets.  Timber  is  a  renew- 
able resource  which  provides  constant 
year-round  employment.  Timber  indus- 
tries are  stable  industries  and  they  build 
prosperous  communities  and  a  sound  tax 
base. 

Alaska  needs  capital  investments  in 
stable,  long-term  industries  that  use  and 
convert  its  natural  resources  into  mar- 
ketable   products.      This    timber    sale 


offering  is  a  proposal  to  interest  new 
capital  in  Alaska.  It  is  soundly  based 
upon  sustained-yield  production  of  a 
natural  resource.  It  recognizes  the  im- 
portant companion  resources  that  are 
associated  with  timber  in  the  forests  of 
coastal  Alaska  and  provides  for  protect- 
ing them.  Ultimately,  it  will  enhance 
their  usability  by  lending  support  to 
multiple-use  transportation  systems. 

CONTROVERSIAL    ASPECTS    OF    THE    PROPOSAL 

There  are  some  who  question  the 
desirability  of  developing  and  using  the 
timber  resources  of  Alaska.  They  are 
genuinely  sincere  people  who  strongly 
appreciate  untrammeled  wilderness  and 
the  wildlife  that  is  associated  with  it. 
They  feel  that  the  remaining  undevel- 
oped areas  of  the  coimtry  should  be 
preserved  for  the  use  of  people  who  share 
their  feelings.  They  are  appalled  by  the 
size  and  complexity  of  logging  operations 
and  the  harsh  influences  these  opera- 
tions exert  upon  an  otherwise  stable 
forest  situation.  They  are  not  familiar 
with  the  regenei'ation  requirements  of 
trees  and  believe  that  even  the  most 
soundly  conceived  logging  operation  that 
removes  mature  stands  of  trees  is 
"devastation"  and  "rape"  and  they  refer 
to  it  in  that  manner.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  multiple-use  principle 
is  practical  or  desirable  except  as  it  pro- 
vides situations  of  natural  beauty  and 
solitude. 

These  viewpoints  represent  a  type  of 
thinking  that  is  not  uncommon.  How- 
ever, the  wide  expanses  in  Alaska  provide 
opportunities  for  other  uses  as  well  as 
beauty  and  solitude  and,  if  this  new 
State  is  to  grow  and  prosper,  opportu- 
nities must  be  used  to  harness  its  re- 
sources. The  alternative  to  untouched 
wilderness  is  not  devastation  and  ruin. 
Coordinated  use  of  forest  resources,  in- 
cluding harvesting  of  timber,  can  be  seen 
on  millions  of  acres  of  national  forest 
land  in  the  United  States. 

Some  may  ask  if  there  is  a  need  to 
harvest  and  process  this  timber,  much 
of  which  will  be  exported  to  the  Pacific 
rim  countries.  Timber  growth  in  the 
conterminous  States  now  exceeds  na- 
tional requirements.  Why  should  we  be 
concerned  with  supplying  foreign  mar- 
kets? Alaska's  entry  into  the  union  of 
States  places  responsibility  on  it  to  de- 
velop its  resources  and  people  and  be- 
come self-supporting.  Granting  state- 
hood to  Alaska  placed  it  on  an  equal 
status  with  all  other  States.  This  means 
that  Alaskans  must  participate  in  the 
business  activities  that  have  been  the  life 
blood  of  the  commerce  of  other  States. 
This  means  converting  the  resources  of 
Alaska  into  useful  goods  that  can  be 
marketed  at  a  profit  in  other  States  and 
countries.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
few  hindrances  to  business  with  other 
States  and  with  foreign  nationals  and 
this  same  freedom  to  engage  in  com- 
merce and  to  build  and  grow  should  be 
enjoyed  by  Alaskans. 

Many  fear  that  widespread  logging  will 
destroy  the  salmon  spawning  potentials 
of  streams  and  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  wildlife,  most  particularly  the 
huge  brown  bear  which  are  indigenous 


to  coastal  Alaska.  The  possibility  of 
harmful  effects  of  logging  on  wildlife  has 
been  a  subject  of  study  for  many  years 
by  Forest  Service  and  other  biologists. 
The  effects  of  various  aspects  of  logging 
upon  the  salmon  producing  potentials  of 
Alaskan  streams  has  been  the  subject 
of  concentrated  study  at  the  Maybeso 
Experimental  Forest  near  Ketchikan  for 
some  15  years.  These  studies  have  been 
a  cooperative  effort  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Fisheries  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Forest  Service.  The  con- 
clusion of  almost  two  decades  of  experi- 
mentation, study  and  observation  is  that 
logging  operations  in  Alaska,  when  con- 
ducted under  prudent  controls,  are  not 
harmful  to  the  spawning  capabilities  and 
production  of  adjacent  streams. 

Since  1935,  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
maintaining  records  of  brown  bear  pop- 
ulations in  typical  areas  of  coastal 
Alaska,  such  as  the  Admiralty,  Baranof, 
and  Chichagof  Islands.  During  the 
same  period  there  has  been  a  constant 
series  of  timber  harvesting  projects 
throughout  the  sampled  areas.  Data 
recorded  has  shown  that  there  has  been 
no  significant  change  in  brown  bear  pop- 
ulation during  this  30-year  period. 
While  brown  bear  may  avoid  an  area 
where  logging  is  going  on,  they  will  re- 
turn as  soon  as  the  logging  ceases. 
Brown  bear  refuges  have  been  In  exist- 
ence in  Alaska  during  this  30-year  pe- 
riod. There  has  been  no  difference  in 
population  trend  within  such  refuges  as 
contrasted  to  outside  them.  There  is  no 
reason  to  feel  that  a  planned  logging 
operation  such  as  the  one  now  being  pro- 
posed will  adversely  affect  brown  bear 
numbers. 

The  timber  sale  contract  includes  pro- 
visions to  protect  important  resting, 
feeding,  and  nesting  areas  of  migratory 
birds.  Such  areas  are  identified  in 
ranger  district  multiple-use  plans  and 
logging  activity  is  not  permitted  on 
them. 

Concern  is  often  expressed  that  logged 
areas  will  not  regenerate  themselves  for 
long  periods  and  that  it  will  take  sev- 
eral hundred  years  to  reproduce  the  for- 
ests  being   cut.     The    regeneration    of 
newly  cutover  areas  and  the  growth  of 
new  stands  are  fundamental  considera- 
tions  in   multiple   use   and   substained 
yield    and   have    been   under   constant 
study  and  observation  since  the  Alaska 
national  forests  were  created,  more  than 
50  years  ago.    During  this  period,  log- 
ging operations  have  been  conducted  at 
intermittent     intervals     in     practically 
every  bay  and  sheltered  area  in  coastal 
Alaska.       These     cutover     areas     soon 
regenerate  and  only  the  more  recent  ones 
are    identifiable    except    upon    careful 
search  for  old  stimips.   The  oldest  known 
logging  operation  in  Alaska  was  by  the 
Russians  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka.     It 
occurred  over  a  hundred  years  ago.    The 
new  stand,  which  has  had  no  care  or 
attention  since  cutting.  Is  well  stocked 
with  trees  and  the  volume  per  acre  ex- 
ceeds that  found  in  virgin  stands  in 
neighboring    areas.     There    are    many 
other  second  growth  stands  that  have 
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been  studied  and  measured.  The  wet, 
cool  climate  in  coastal  Alaska  favors 
natural  regeneration  and  fast  subsequent 
growth.  A  100-year  rotation  is  prac- 
tical and  readily  obtainable.  Sustained 
yield  in  coastal  Alaska  is  based  on  this 
premise. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  logging  oper- 
ations result  in  excessive  slltation  and 
pollution  of  streams  flowing  through 
logged  areas.  There  are  examples  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  of  silt  and 
trash  clogged  streams  which  no  longer 
produce  fish  and  which  overflow  their 
banks  at  each  period  of  high  water.  The 
geologic  upheaval  that  created  the  sharp 
mountains,  valleys  and  islands  of  coastal 
Alaska  are  comparatively  recent.  Much 
topography  is  unstable  and  most  streams 
are  fast  moving  and  unstable.  Gravel 
bed  loads  in  most  streams  more  fre- 
quently. These  tremendous  forces  are 
never  at  rest.  They  account  for  the 
constantly  changing  streambed  condi- 
tions that  are  so  important  to  salmon 
production.  Long-term  studies  and  ob- 
servations at  the  Maybeso  Experimental 
Forest  show  that  even  in  experiments 
conducted  under  the  most  severe  types 
of  logging,  this  stream  regimen  is  not 
changed. 

Reasonable  care  in  keeping  logging 
equipment  and  logging  debris  out  of 
streams  assures  continuous  and  un- 
changed quantity  and  quality  of  water. 
National  forest  timber  sale  contracts 
contain  provisions  that  require  such 
care.  

COURAGEOUS  REPORTER  TO  RE- 
TURN TO  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
courageous  and  responsible  reporter  is 
about  to  return  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public after  recuperating  from  machine- 
gun  wounds  he  received  while  covering 
the  news  there  last  May.  Al  Burt,  the 
Latin  American  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  was  accidentally  wounded  by 
Marine  sentries  on  May  6.  Also  wound- 
ed was  Doug  Kennedy,  chief  photog- 
rapher for  the  Miami  Herald,  who  is  still 
hospitalized. 

Al  Burt  has  been  a  careful  observer  of 
the  ferment  in  the  Caribbean.  His  re- 
ports on  other  developments  in  Latin 
America  have  always  been  balanced  and 
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Mr.  Burt  traveled  to  Castro's  Cuba 
earlier  this  year  and  produced  some  val- 
uable insights  into  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  that  troubled  island.  More 
than  a  week  before  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis  erupted,  Al  Burt  reported 
on  the  activity  of  extremists  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Donald  Reid  Cabral,  who  was 
then  heading  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  day  he  was  woiinded.  Al  Burt 
filed  a  news  story  that  recaptured  in 
print  the  dangers  of  the  fighting  in 
Santo  Domingo  streets. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Al  Burt's  articles  on  Cuba, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  8-9-10 
editions  of  the  Miami  Herald;  an  April 
11  repwrt  from  Santo  Domingo  and  a 
May  7  report  from  Santo  Domingo,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald.    Mar.    8. 

1965) 
Neighbor  Spiis  on  Neighbor:    Cubans  Livi 
ON     THE     Whims     of     Fidel     Vigilante 
Groups 

(Note. — The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Govern- 
ment extend  Into  aU  Cuba  today.  This  is  the 
first  of  three  reports  on  the  "defense  com- 
mittees," one  in  a  continuing  series  on  Cuba 
by  Herald  Latin  America  Editor  Al  Burt,  who 
has  Just  returned  from  there.) 
(By  AlBurt) 
Havana. — Late  one  evening  in  a  block  near 
downtown  Havana,  an  exciting  and  uncom- 
mon smell  stirred  the  Interests  of  the  neigh- 
bors. 

Someone  was  roasting  a  pig. 
Among    those    who    wrinkled    their    noses 
In  appreciation  was  the  block  chief  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution 
(CDR). 

"I  knew  what  it  was."  the  chief  said.  "Who 
could  mistake  that  smell?  But  I  did  not 
report  him.  If  that's  the  way  he  wants 
It,  okay.  One  day  he  will  get  caught  and 
spend  3  years  In  Jail." 

Roast  pig,  among  the  most  favorite  of  all 
Cuban  dishes,  has  aU  but  disappeared  in 
rationed  Cuba.  Even  at  Christmas,  when 
it  is  the  traditional  dinner.  Cubans  could 
not  have  it. 

But  the  appetite  of  this  man  and  his  fam- 
ily rose  above  all.  and  he  risked  prison  for 
a  pig.  He  drove  his  car  to  the  country, 
bought  the  pig  on  the  black  market,  and 
smuggled  the  meat  back  to  his  home  in 
the  city. 

It  appeared  a  successful  dodge  of  the  au- 
thorities, until  his  wife  popped  the  meat 
Into  the  oven.  Then  the  Jig  was  up.  Cubans 
could  not  mistake  that  delicious  aroma. 

This  man  was  lucky.  He  was  not  arrest- 
ed— but  now  he  lives  at  the  whim  of  the 
CDR  chief,  who  has  knowledge  that  can 
Jail  him. 

Prom  one  end  of  Cuba  to  the  other,  divided 
Into  blocks,  zones,  sections,  districts,  and 
provinces,  the  defense  committees  watch 
their  neighbors  and  each  other.  Little  es- 
capes their  eyes  and  ears. 

They  watch  as  people  come  and  go  from 
their  houses.  Investigate  unusual  packages, 
note  visitors,  carefully  listen  for  antlgovern- 
ment  remarks  and  detect  lack  of  revolution- 
ary spirit,  and  categorize  their  neighbors  as 
"revolutionary"  or  "gusano  (antigovern- 
ment) ." 

If  a  crisis  occurs,  those  labeled  "gusano"  are 
Jailed — "temporarily  detained."  they  say — as 
a  precautionary  measure  until  It's  over.  The 
houses  of  persons  detained  are  searched  for 
hoarded  food  or  evidences  of  anti-Govern- 
ment activity. 

The  committees,  backed  up  by  Cuba's  pow- 
erful military,  are  the  core  of  the  Island's 
defense  against  an  attack  from  the  Inside. 
When  combined  with  the  rationing  system, 
the  diminishing  means  of  private  transpor- 
tation, scarce  housing  administered  by  the 
Government,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  every- 
one works  for  the  Government  In  one  fashion 
or  another,  the  CDR  Is  an  effective  Instru- 
ment of  control. 

Officials  cite  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion,  In  April  1961,  as  the  CDR's  greatest 
achievement.  During  that  time,  when  the 
committee  had  not  one-tenth  the  strength 
they  have  now,  a  mass  roundup  of  suspected 
"gusanos"  put  between  150,000  and  200.000 
persons  Into  public  buildings  like  the  Sports 
City  temporarily  converted  Into  prisons. 

Although  the  Invasion  Itself  apparently 
did  not  coordinate  with  the  underground 
that  existed  at  the  time,  the  mass  roundup 
directed  by  the  CDR  effectively  throttled  any 


internal   resistance    that   might   have   been 
mustered  once  the  action  started. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  no  known 
widely  organized  underground  and  no  sus- 
tained campaign  of  Internal  sabotage  on  a 
significant  scale.  Periodic  arrests  and  exe- 
cutions testify  to  the  fact  that  efforts  per- 
sist, however,  and  at  least  have  the  effect  of 
reminding  the  Government  that  It  has  dedi- 
cated enemies  among  its  own  people  against 
whom  It  must  defend. 

Government  signs  In  the  cities  acknowl- 
edge this.  They  depict  a  huge  sketch  of 
Premier  Castro,  arm  raised,  saying:  "The 
CDR  will  never  lower  Its  guard." 

CDR  officials  like  to  refer  to  a  "sixth  sense 
of  vigilance"  on  the  part  of  the  committees. 
Jose  Matar  (In  English,  his  name  translates 
"to  kill"),  national  president  of  the  CDR, 
once  boasted : 

"The  vigilance  of  the  defense  committees 
has  put  out  of  combat  the  gusanos  and  re- 
actionaries, the  agents  of  the  CIA  and  the 
terrorists. 

"The  CDR  Is  a  powerful  arm  of  our  party 
and  of  our  government  and  for  the  CDR  the 
people,  the  revolution  and  Fidel  are  the  same 
thing." 

Technically,  CDR  members  are  not  sup- 
posed to  make  arrests.  Their  designated 
role  Is  to  report  offenses  to  the  police  or 
militia.  However,  In  practice  many  mem- 
bers are  also  members  of  the  militia  and 
therefore  do  In  many  cases  make  the  arrests 
themselves. 

In  Cuba's  system  of  mass  organizations 
which  reach  into  every  level  and  activity, 
most  dedicated  revolutionaries  belong  to  two 
or  more  groups.  In  addition  to  the  CDR 
and  mllltla.  many  belong  to  the  Pioneers 
(small  children),  the  Young  Communists 
(14  to  25)  one  of  the  labor  unions  and  some 
to  the  party  (United  Party  of  the  Socialist 
Revolution  Itself) . 

But  the  CDR  Is  the  core  watchdog  unit, 
the  pipeline  Into  every  dwelling  In  Cuba. 
It  was  organized  for  this  purpose  and  then 
expanded  to  handle  almost  anything  else 
the  revolution  needs.  Many  Cubans  still 
call  them  by  their  original  name,  the  "Vigi- 
lante Committees." 

Each  committee  Is  headed  by  a  coordinator, 
and  backed  up  by  a  second  In  command 
called  the  organizer.  In  addition,  at  least 
one  person  Is  recruited  to  supervise  duties  in 
each  of  the  following: 

Vigilance,  public  health,  education,  volun- 
tary labor,  popular  defense,  propaganda,  rev- 
olutionary Instruction,  culture,  recovery  of 
state  property,  peace  movement,  savings  and 
finance,  children,  sports,  and  recreation. 

Until  recently,  the  duties  also  have  In- 
cluded the  handling  of  food  and  clothing 
ration  books.  This  now  will  be  transferred 
to  neighborhood  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  Commerce,  officials  said. 

On  the  organization  table,  then,  each 
unit — whether  It  Is  a  city  block,  a  country 
zone,  a  factory,  or  a  work  center — has  at 
least  15  persons.  But  they  average  more 
than  that. 

Most  of  their  work,  whose  rewards  are 
prestige,  power,  and  favor.  Is  a  tedious  neigh- 
borhood routine  amounting  to  spying  and 
gossiping.  Often  It  Involves  petty,  local 
Jealovisles,  ambitions  and  sometimes  desire 
to  exercise  unaccustomed  power. 

Because  law  and  legal  procedure  In  Cuba 
are  accommodated  to  Interpretations  of  the 
mystique  of  the  revolution,  CDR  members 
can  exercise  considerable  power.  An  accusa- 
tion often  need  be  backed  up  only  by  sus- 
picion. K  the  person  accused  has  "revolu- 
tionary" friends,  perhaps  Imprisonment  will 
be  only  temporary. 

Since  there  Is  no  area  of  enterprise  for 
advancement  except  through  Government  fa- 
vor, the  defense  committees  therefor  at- 
tract fanatical  dedication  from  some. 


One  woman  standing  in  a  doorway  and 
doing  her  duties  of  observation  one  evening, 
explained  how  she  felt  about  It  all : 

"Look,  I  spend  the  afternoon  waiting  In 
line  for  chicken  and  now  I  am  here  on  guard, 
without  fall.  My  husband  Is  looking  after 
the  children." 


[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Mar.  9,  1965] 
No  One  Escapes  the  Vigilantes 

(Note. — Cuba's  defense  committees  make 
up  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  government.  This 
Is  the  second  of  three  stories  on  their  func- 
tions, part  of  a  continuing  series  on  Cuba 
by  Herald  Latin  America  Editor  Al  Burt,  who 
Just  returned  from  there.) 

(By  Al  Burt) 

Havana. — While  Premier  Fidel  Castro  was 
speaking,  on  September  28,  1960,  at  the  Pres- 
idential Palace,  two  bombs  exploded  nearby. 

During  the  middle  of  his  speech,  as  some- 
times U  his  custom,  he  changed  gears  and 
announced  a  new  organization  in  Cuba. 

"We  are  going  to  establish  a  system  of 
collective  vigilance.  We  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  revolutionary  collective 
vigilance,"  he  said. 

"And  we  are  going  to  see  how  the  lackeys 
of  Imperialism  are  able  to  move  here,  because 
for  sure,  we  live  In  all  the  city;  there  is  no 
apartment  building  in  the  city,  there  Is  no 
block,  there  is  no  square,  there  Is  no  neigh- 
borhood   which    Is    not   widely   represented 

here. 

"Everyone  knows  who  lives  In  the  block, 
and  what  he  does  who  lives  In  the  block;  and 
what  relations  he  had  with  the  tyranny;  and 
to  what  he  is  dedicated;  with  whom  he  is 
Joined;  what  activities  he  follows. 

"Because  we  are  going  to  plant  a  Commit- 
tee of  Revolutionary  Vigilance  In  each  block, 
so  that  the  people  keep  vigilance,  so  that  the 
people  watch,  and  so  that  It  can  be  seen 
that  when  the  mass  of  people  are  organized, 
there  Is  no  Imperialist,  no  lackey  of  Imperial- 
ism, no  dupe  of  the  Imperialists,  no  Instru- 
ment of  the  Imperialists  that  can  move." 

On  that  night,  the  vigilante  conunittees 
were  born,  later  becoming  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Revolutionary  Defense  (CDR) . 

It  was  a  period  when  the  underground  was 
active  and  widespread  in  Cuba.  In  Havana. 
40  or  50  bombs  a  night  were  being  exploded. 
There  were  frequent  acts  of  sabotage.  It 
was  a  psychological  as  well  as  a  military 
campaign  that  endangered  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  major  test  came  in  April  1961, 
the  month  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 

Premier  Castro  Issued  a  general  call  to  the 
country;  particularly  the  rebel  army,  the  mi- 
litia and  the  vigilantes.  He  asked  the  com- 
mittees to  redouble  their  vigilance  and  de- 
nounced counterrevolutionaries. 

What  followed  was  In  the  nature  of  a  cat- 
tle roundup.  Anyone  under  suspicion,  for 
any  reason,  was  denounced  and  arrested. 
The  number  has  been  estimated  at  from 
150,000  to  200,000. 

Jails  and  prisons  were  Inadequate,  and 
public  facilities  like  Sports  City  and  the 
Blanqulta  Theater  were  used. 

"During  those  72  hours  of  the  Invasion,  it 
can  be  said  that  those  were  the  quietest 
hours  Havana  ever  had,"  said  Jose  Simon,  a 
member  of  the  CDR  National  Secretariat. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the 
CDR  helped  stop  and  destroy  the  fifth  col- 
umn, the  Internal  enemies  organized  from 
abroad. 

"The  committees  knew  the  city,  block  by 
block.  In  each  block  they  knew  who  was 
engaging  In  what  activities.  They  made  de- 
nouncements. It  was  our  biggest  test,  and 
we  won  a  big  victory." 

At  that  time,  the  CDR  was  a  relatively  in- 
fant organization.  There  were  8,000  com- 
mittees In  Cuba.  Now  it  has  grown  Into  a 
massive  blanket  over  the  Island  that  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 


In  1965,  there  are  103,586  committees, 
which  represent  2,300.000  members,  or  some 
38  percent  of  Cuba's  total  population. 

If  today's  organization  Is  compeared  to  that 
of  April  1961 — when  the  underground  was 
stlfied  In  a  period  of  crisis — It  is  clear  why 
Cuba  feels  the  CDR  has  broken  the  back  of 
Internal  opposition. 

The  national  organization  of  the  commit- 
tees lines  up  this  way : 

From  the  local  level,  15  to  30  conunittees 
are  grouped  Into  sectionals.  There  are  some 
4,500  sectionals. 

Sectionals  are  responsible  to  districts, 
which  are  determined  by  population  density 
and  natural  geographic  divisions.  There  are 
218  districts. 

Each  district  Is  responsible  to  a  director  In 
each  of  Cuba's  six  Provinces. 

Provincial  directors  report  to  a  National 
Directorate  of  75  members.  Some  of  the 
most  prestlgous  provincial  leaders  also  be- 
long to  the  National  Directorate,  but  not  all. 

The  directorate  Is  responsible  to  an  Execu- 
tive Bureau  of  34  persons  chosen  from  among 
Its  75  members. 

The  Executive  Bureau  Is  responsible  to  a 
National  Secretariat  of  six,  which  Is  presided 
over  by  President  Jose  Matar. 

The  CDR  has  a  tight  grip  on  Cuba.  It 
Is  the  hand  of  government  Into  every  home. 

"All  that  is  due  to  mass  organization,"  said 
Simon.  "In  our  opinion,  this  can  only  be 
done  in  a  Socialist  country." 

[From   the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,   Mar.   10, 

1965] 
Revolutionart   Commfttees'    Chief   Denies 
Vigilantes  Patterned  on  European  Lines 
(Note. — Cuba's  defense  committees  make 
up  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  government.  This 
Is  the  last  of  three  stories  on  their  functions.) 
(By  Al  Burt) 
Havana.— Premier   Fidel   Castro   calls   the 
Committees      for      Revolutionary      Defense 
(CDR)    "A  Cuban  invention."     Jose  Matar, 
national  CDR  president,  says  the  Cuban  rev- 
olution was  both  the  mother  and  the  father 
of  the  CDR. 

If  so,  there  are  some  aunts  and  uncles  in  the 
socialist  countries  who  bear  close  family 
resemblances.  In  Bulgaria,  for  example,  one 
Is  called  "Frente  de  La  Patrla  (The  Father- 
land Front) ." 

Matar  concedes  Cuba  studied  other  Social- 
ist revolutions  and  their  techniques,  but  does 
not  like  the  suggestion  that  the  CDR  is  a 
borrowed  Idea. 

"We  reached  the  conclusion  that  what  Is 
common  between  the  frente  and  the  com- 
mittees is  that  both  organizations  are  decid- 
edly In  favor  of  the  cause  of  socialism,"  he 
said. 

"In  the  rest  we  are  completely  different." 
Jose  Simon,  one  of  six  members  of  the  na- 
tional secretariat  of  the  CDR,  traveled   to 
both  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia  to  study 
the  systems  In  force  there. 

"They  are  similar,"  Simon  said.  "But  In 
those  countries  the  system  was  created  by  a 
merger  of  political  organizations.  The  CDR  is 
different  because  it  was  created  through  the 
massive  participation  of  the  people. 

"Some  of  these  people  are  also  members 
of  other  organizations,  but  the  CDR  was 
formed  through  the  people  and  not  by 
mergers  of  existing  groups." 

Matar  adds  another  point.  "The  differ- 
ence fundamentally  Is  the  presence  of  oiur 
organization  In  the  centers  of  work  and  the 
rural  zones  of  the  country.  The  frente  is 
now  studying  this." 

Historians  suggest  that  this  type  of  mas- 
sive repression  began  not  with  Cuba  or  Bul- 
garia but  in  the  French  Revolution  during 
the  last  of  the  18th  century,  later  was  devel- 
oped and  amplified  In  the  Russian  revolution 
by  Lenln. 


"One  day  other  countries  will  copy  the 
Cuban  exj)erlence  of  the  revolution  and  our 
committees."  Simon  said. 

The  CDR  is  directed  by  a  professslonal 
cadre  of  some  1,500  who  devote  their  full  time 
to  It.    Simon  Is  one  of  these. 

"We  get  paid  according  to  our  needs  and 
oiir  family  status,"  Simon  said.  "I  get  125 
pesos  a  month,  but  my  wife  works  in  a  de- 
partment store  and  makes  100  pesos  a  month. 
We  have  an  8-month-old  child." 

In  determining  his  salary,  Simon  said  his 
living  expenses  were  considered.  He  said 
basic  fixed  expenses  totaled  about  85  pesos  a 
month. 

"We  pay  30  pesos  a  month  for  a  nursery  to 
take  care  of  the  child  and  25  pesos  a  month 
for  our  house  In  Santa  Fe  beach.  It  Is  fur- 
nished, has  one  bedroom,  and  a  terrace,  and 
are  buying  It  under  the  amortization  plan 
(after  a  certain  number  of  years  paying  what 
amounts  to  rent,  the  house  is  given  to  the 
tenant) . 

"My  wife  and  I  eat  at  the  People's  Cafe- 
terias. It  is  a  place  where  workers  can  eat 
at  special  prices.  It  costs  us  15  pesos  each 
for  our  monthly  cards. 

"On  our  salaries,  we  get  along  very  well. 
Here,  money  is  not  the  important  thing. 
Even  so,  we  £ire  able  to  save  money." 

Among  CDR  propaganda  efforts  are  In- 
cluded two  radio  shows,  and  a  series  of  pub- 
lications. Including  an  annual  review  called 
"Memorlas,"  and  a  weekly  publication  called 
"With  the  Guard  Up."  In  addition  there  are 
study  materials,  and  special  pamphlets  on 
government  programs. 

All  of  It  is  pegged  to  the  theme  of  inter- 
national brotherhood. 

Nothing  Illustrates  Cuba's  basic  foreign 
policy  better  than  the  slogans  and  practices 
of  the  CDR  In  controlling  home  base.  Na- 
tional leader  Matar  summed  It  up : 

"Our  highest  task  Is  to  •  •  •  make  com- 
munism •  •  *.  Our  work  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  •  •  • 
solidarity  with  the  i>eople  that  fight  for  lib- 
eration, for  the  world  movement  of  the 
proletariat." 

[Prom  the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,   Mar.   12, 

1965] 
CtTBA  Develops  Ballet  WrrH  Political  Stamp 
(By  Al  Burt) 
Havana. — One  spring  night  In  1959,  long- 
time Communist  sympathizer  Antonio 
Nunez  Jimenez  knocked  on  the  door  of  Fer- 
nando Alonso's  house.  It  was  1  a.m.,  and 
he  wanted  to  talk. 

"I  have  a  friend  with  me,"  he  called  to 
Alonso.     "Can  I  bring  him  up?" 

The  friend  was  Fidel  Castro,  at  that  time 
the  popular  hero  of  the  new  Cuba  revolu- 
tion. He  talked  for  about  3  hours,  and  then 
came  to  the  point. 

"What  does  Cuba  need   for  ballet?"  was 
the  question  Castro  came  to  ask. 
"I  told  him  $100,000,"  Alonso  said. 
"Take  $200,000  and  make  It  good,"  Castro 
replied. 

That  was  the  bh-th  of  Cuba's  present  ballet 
company  and  training  program  as  part  of 
the  National  School  of  Arts. 

"Nunez  was  president  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  and  we  were  old  friends," 
Alonso  said.  "We  used  to  explore  caves  to- 
gether." 

Alonso,  husband  of  the  famed  ballerina. 
Alicia  Alonso,  himself  an  ex-performer  and 
manager  of  ballet  companies  In  the  United 
States  and  Elurope,  took  It  from  there. 

He  Is  director  of  Cuba's  National  Ballet 
Company  and  School  and  has  a  full-time 
training  program  that  begins  with  children 
of  8,  chosen  in  islandwlde  competition,  and 
ends  with  a  ballet  company  that  tours  the 
world,  with  emphasis  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  bloc  countries. 

"All  we  have  to  do  now  Is  wait  patiently 
for  the  new  performers  to  develop,"  he  said. 
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"We  have  never  had  experience  at  this  sort 
of  thing  before.  Cuba  had  some  very  famous 
artists,  but  It  was  generally  back-ward  In 
the  arts. 

"We  were  fortunate  In  having  Alicia  Alonso 
as  a  flag.  She  Is  a  first-rate  Instriunent  of 
propaganda  as  well  as  top  performer." 

A  new  complex  of  classrooms  and  a  ballet 
theater  are  being  built  as  part  of  the  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  arts  school  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Havana  country  club.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Italian  Architect  Vlttorlo  Garattl. 
and  Is  built  In  circular  lines  with  cupola- 
type  roofs. 

The  old  clubhouse  remains,  used  as  a  cafe- 
teria and  meeting  place  for  students  and  ofB- 
clals,  but  most  of  the  golf  course  area  has 
been  taken  up  In  new  buildings.  A  few 
holes  of  the  course  remain,  but  the  only  per- 
sons who  play  are  some  of  the  cooks. 

There  are  some  130  students  studying  bal- 
let on  Government  scholarship,  all  expenses 
paid  and  everything  provided.  They  live  In 
former  private  homes  In  the  country  club 
section  which  were  seized  by  the  Government 
after  the  owners  fled  the  coimtry.  The  sec- 
tion Is  called  Cubanacan. 

The  training  program  lasts  8  years.  Stu- 
dents are  grounded  in  academics  as  well  as 
physical  education  and  physical  develop- 
ment. All  students  study  French,  Russian, 
and  then  English.  In  addition,  the  boys  are 
taught  Judo  and  boxing. 

"We  organized  oiu"  own  program,  but  bor- 
rowed many  Ideas,"  Alonso  said.  "It  Is  a 
matter  of  custom  and  tradition.  We  could 
not  dance  like  the  Russians,  although  we 
admire  the  way  they  dance  very  much.  Nei- 
ther could  we  dance  like  the  Americans." 

The  ballet  company  returned  recently  from 
a  5-month  tovu-  that  Included  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia.  In 
addition  to  Alicia  Alonso,  prima  ballerinas 
for  the  company  were  two  longtime  Alonso 
students,  Mlrta  Pla  and  Josefina  Mendez.  It 
admittedly  was  a  political  tour. 

"It  can  never  be  separated  from  politics," 
Alonso  said.  "The  Government  pays  for 
everything.  When  we  tour,  we  represent 
Cuba.  It  is  a  message  from  Cuba  that  we 
take." 

The  Alonsos  view  the  revolution  here  as  an 
opportunity  for  artists  to  develop  their  skills 
under  ideal  conditions.  The  political  stamp 
on  it  does  not  bother  them. 

"The  aim  of  every  artist  is  to  strive  to  the 
fullest  to  achieve  the  highest  level  of  perfec- 
tion," Mrs.  Alonso  said.  "Here  you  can  do  It 
without  being  bothered  by  the  necessities  of 
money.  Only  the  artist  and  his  art  matters. 
"Children  from  8  years,  many  of  them  very 
talented,  are  getting  a  chance  they  never  had 
before.  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of  direction, 
of  being  wanted,  of  being  part  of  something. 
It  is  very  good  for  them. 

"An  artist's  purpose  is  to  develop  his  skills, 
and  share  them  with  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Sharing  them  Is  the  secret.  It  is  a  col- 
lective thing,  a  feeling  I  believe  artists  every- 
where have.  This  is  the  revolutionary  way." 
It  is  the  country  club  side  of  communism, 
a  development  of  art  not  for  art's  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  state. 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald] 

DoMiKiCAN    Extremists    Brfw    a    \xlk   Pre- 
election PonoN 

(By  Al  Burt) 

Santo  Domingo,  DR. — ^The  classic  situation 
of  a  troubled  populace  and  approaching  na- 
tional elections  combine  here  to  attract  ex- 
tremists out  of  exile  and  hiding. 

The  time  nears  when  legitimate  opposition, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it,  will  be  bard  to 
separate  from  extremists  serving  special  In- 
terests. 

A  newspapjer  here  recently  published  a 
letter  from  Paris  exiles  calling  on  leftists  to 


return  to  the  country  immediately  and  op- 
pose the  "government  of  force." 

Many  already  had  returned.  While  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  devoted  to 
internal  problems,  some  simply  walked  in 
off  a  plane   at   the  airport. 

Others  stuck  a  $100  bill  in  their  passport, 
and  found  Immigration  authorities  less  at- 
tentive th£in  usual.  Some  avoided  black- 
lists by  entering  under  their  mother's  fam- 
ily names. 

Small  boats  chugged  up  to  points  along 
the  country's  vulnerable  1,000-mile  coast- 
line  and   unloaded   Illegal   passengers. 

"Remember,"  a  Dominican  ofBclal  ex- 
plained, "a  small  boat  can  make  the  round 
trip  from  Punta  Presldente  to  Cuba's  Punta 
Malsi  in  11  hours." 

Not  all  the  extremists  are  from  the  left. 
Government  reports  show  that  elements  of 
the  old  Trujlllo  dictatorship  also  are  return- 
ing. 

As  September  elections  approach,  many 
fear  efforts  of  the  two  extremes  may  merge 
for  the  sake  of  agitation. 

Communists  have  made  intensive  efforts  to 
infiltrate  labor  and  students,  both  in  the 
university  and  in  secondary  schools. 

Government  spMDkesmen  say,  however,  that 
they  are  aware  of  the  quiet  buildup  and  are 
prepared  to  smash  it.  "We  will  begin  hitting 
them,"  one  official  said. 

"If  the  elections  are  interrupted.  It  will 
not  be  because  of  the  Communists.  We 
can  stop  them.  The  dangerous  thing  is 
whether  Dominicans  impatient  with  reality 
will  agitate  against  the  government  and  give 
the  extremists  cover." 

Donald  Reid  Cabral,  president  of  the  ruling 
triimivlrate  which  evolved  from  a  September 
1963  military  coup,  will  run.  He  will  bar 
the  two  major  opposition  figures,  ex-presi- 
dent Joaquin  Balaguer  and  Juan  Bosch,  both 
in  exile. 

Bosch  was  thrown  out  of  office  by  the  coup 
which  set  up  the  triumvirate,  taken  over  15 
months  ago  by  Reid.  Balaguer  was  president 
briefiy  after  the  Trujlllos  fled  the  country 
In  1961,  and  a  favorite  of  the  milltery  ele- 
ments of  that  time,  but  was  thrown  out  fol- 
lowing widespread  public  demonstrations 
against  him. 

Rcld's  popularity  now  Is  questionable,  be- 
cause of  austerity  measures  he  introduced  in 
an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

This,  and  the  fact  that  the  government  is 
unconstitutional,  are  points  the  extremists 
will  attempt  to  exploit. 

The  largest  extremists  group  on  the  left 
is  the  June  14  Party,  named  to  commemorate 
the  date  of  an  unsuccessful  1959  Invasion 
against  Trujlllo. 

It  began  as  a  nationalist  movement,  but  by 
late  1962  was  infiltrated  and  its  leadership 
controlled  by  the  Communists. 

Most  of  its  members  regard  themselves  as 
nationalists.  The  party  was  declared  Illegal 
In  December  1963. 

The  oldest  Communist  party  is  the  Popular 
Socialist  Party  (PSP)  founded  in  1945.  It 
reflects  Moscow  direction,  generally  follows  a 
nonviolent  line,  and  has  been  outlawed  since 
the  year  It  began. 

The  Dominican  Popular  Movement 
(MPD),  founded  In  the  late  1950's,  is  the 
Communist  Party  which  follows  the  more 
violent  Chinese-Cuban  line.  It  originally 
pretended  not  to  be  Communist,  but  2  years 
ago  announced  a  belief  In  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist line.     It  has  been  outlawed  since  1961. 

After  Bosch's  overthrow,  the  Communists 
were  scattered.  The  MPD  was  active  for 
awhile  in  agitation,  the  university  students 
demonstrated  and  June  14  members  tried 
their  hand  briefly  and  unsuccessfully  as  guer- 
rtllas. 

As  a  result,  it  was  outlawed,  and  a  new 
antl-Communlst  law  passed  which  sent  lead- 
ers Into  exile  and  hiding. 

Reid  took  over  in  February  1964,  and  faced 
a  succession  of  tests  from  labor.    There  have 


been  signs  of  both  Communist  and  rightist 
participation.  There  were  six  strikes,  spaced 
from  March  to  December,  and  Reid  grew  In- 
creasingly  tough    against   them. 

This  year,  there  was  a  major  strike  at  the 
La  Romana  sugar  mill,  which  the  courts  de- 
clared illegal.  It  broke  up  a  few  days  after 
the  government  passed  a  law  outlawing  sugar 
strikes  because  the  industry  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

By  law,  candidates  for  president  cannot 
declare  themselves  until  June  1.  However, 
the  three  major  figxires  are  Reid,  who  has  no 
party;  Bosch  with  the  PRD;  Balaguer  with 
the  Ref ormista  Party. 

Bosch  says  he  should  be  returned  to  the 
presidency  without  elections.  The  Commu- 
nists support  this  position,  adding  It  should 
be  carried  out  with  a  united  popular  front. 

Balaguer,  with  his  old  Trujlllo  ties,  would 
be  the  most  acceptable  to  those  representing 
the  late  dictator's  interests. 

Reid  speaks  publicly  of  an  "alliance  of  ex- 
tremes" against  him. 

Between  now  and  September,  alliances  may 
shift.  The  only  sure  thing  is  that  the  Do- 
minican faces  a  new  period  of  unrest. 


[From  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald,  May  7,  1965] 

"When  We  Get  Real  Fire,  You'll  Hear  It 

Zinging" 

(By  Al  Burt) 
Santo  Domingo. — Two  teenaged  boys  bi- 
cycled   down    George    Washington    Avenue 
toward  a  Marine  blockade   in  front  of  the 
American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Skulking  down  along  the  row  of  ocean- 
front  buildings  came  two  rebels.  They 
watched  the  boys  for  a  minute,  and  opened 
up  with  rifles  on  the  marines. 

It  took  less  than  a  minute.  Marine  rifles 
knocked  one  of  the  bicyclists  down,  and  sent 
the  sidewalk  snipers  running.  Then  they 
watched  while  the  cyclist  dragged  his 
wounded  buddy  down  the  street. 

"They  were  setting  us  up,"  the  marine 
lieutenant  explained.  "We  were  supposed  to 
have  stopped  those  two  boys  on  the  bicycles 
and  search  them.  Then  the  guys  on  the 
sidewalk  would  have  nailed  us." 

Most  of  the  trouble  at  this  marine  station 
has  been  sniper  fire.  A  tank  and  a  person- 
nel carrier  block  Washington  Avenue  where 
It   Intersects  Pasteur  Avenue. 

The  marines  search  all  pedestrians,  and 
have  come  up  with  a  wide  assortment  of 
knives  as  souvenirs.  They  rarely  find  any- 
thing else. 

One  sniper  was  knocked  out  of  a  palm  tree 
with  a  .30-callber  machlnegun.  A  man  sta- 
tioned atop  a  nearby  building  with  a  sniper- 
scope — an  infrared  fighting  device — picks 
them  off  when  he  can.  When  he  can't,  pa- 
trols go  hunting. 

When  two  sniper  shots  kicked  up  dirt  in 
the  house  driveway,  marines  hit  the  terrazzo 
porch  floor  and  waited.  A  nervous  young 
private  on  the  radio  picked  up  the  phone. 

"Leema,  this  Is  Leema  3.  We  Just  got 
fire." 

"Whaddya  mean,  fire,"  his  buddies  kidded 
him.  "When  we  get  real  fire  you'll  hear  it 
zinging.     You'll  know  when." 

The  communications  marine  blushed  a 
little.  "Leema  6,  this  is  Leema  3,  negative 
that  last." 

Heavy  gunfire  sounded  nearby,  and  the  boy 
on  the  radio  glanced  around  but  didn't  move. 
It  would  take  a  direct  attack  to  get  him  on 
the  radio  now. 

One  marine  knocked  a  coconut  out  of  a 
tree,  whacked  it  open  with  his  bayonet  and 
chomped  away.     It  was  quiet  again. 

"Leema  6,  this  Is  Leema  3.  Bring  us  50 
rations  and  retrieve  the  water  can." 

The  marines  wore  flak  Jackets,  helmets  and 
those  on  the  porch  picked  away  at  open  ra- 
tion cans.  Mostly  they  talked  about  what  a 
silly  war  It  was  and  how  sloppy  the  Army 
was. 


More  sniper  shots,  and  this  time  they 
zinged.  Leema  3  got  off  his  radio  message 
again.  "That  was  a  hometown  boy  making 
good,"  one  prone  marine  said. 

There  was  a  heavy  report.  They  all 
chuckled.    "That  was  one  of  ours." 

It  continued  all  afternoon,  occasional  rifle 
fire  and  heavy  shooting  nearby.  A  half 
dozen  at  the  time  moved  in  and  out  on 
patrols. 

At  twilight,  the  lieutenant  called  over  some 
Dominican  soldiers  who  had  been  behind  the 
house.  He  told  them  they  would  spend  the 
night  guarding  the  Jaragua  Hotel  2  blocks 
behind  the  lines. 

After  they  were  gone,  he  explained,  "In- 
telligence says  they'll  be  trying  to  Infiltrate 
U3  during  the  night.  The  rebels  have  the 
same  uniforms  and  guns  as  the  guys  who 
are  with  us.    We  can't  tell  them  apart. 

"If  they  stay  back,  we'll  have  a  better 
chance. 

"We've  also  been  warned  the  rebels  have 
about  a  dozen  frogmen.  They'll  be  swim- 
ming around  xis  sometime  tonight.  Then 
they'll  put  on  the  uniforms  and  mix  with 
our  people." 

Sniper  shots  flattened  out  the  marines 
again.  The  lieutenant  thought  he  saw 
something.  He  shouted  orders.  The  men 
moved,  but  he  shouted  again. 

"Get  over  the  gawdam  wall.  Smith.  Get 
down  and  go." 

The  lieutenant  watched  the  men  skitter 
across  the  street  in  the  dim  light  and  begin 
probing  nearby  buildings.  He  shook  his  head 
and  moved  the  men  into  position,  scattered 
in  the  street,  grounds,  and  on  the  porch. 

Then  they  settled  down  and  waited  for  the 
night  and  the  infiltrators. 


In  1899,  Mr.  von  Hamm  founded  the 
Von  Hamm-Young  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  late  Alexander  Young, 
and  brother-in-law,  Archibald  Young. 
He  was  its  president  from  1925  to  1942. 
and  chairman  of  the  board  from  1942  to 
1958.  He  held  offices  or  directorships  in 
various  other  corporations  and  orga- 
nizations. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  direc- 
tor emeritus  and  honorary  chainnan  of 
the  Hawaii  Corp.,  the  new  name  of  the 
Von  Hamm-Young  Co.,  adopted  in  1964. 

A  great  business  leader  has  passed  from 
the  scene.  Mrs.  Pong  and  I  join  the 
people  of  Hawaii  in  extending  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  family — two  daugh- 
ters: Mrs.  James  A.  Constance  Pell  and 
Mrs.  Duncan  Rosalie  McBryde,  and  two 
granddaughters  and  a  grandson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CONRAD 
CARL  VON  HAMM,  HAWAHAN 
BUSINESS  LEADER 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
one  of  Hawaii's  foremost  business  leaders. 
Death  came  to  Conrad  Carl  von  Hamm 
on  Tuesday  this  week,  3  days  after  his 
95th  birthday  anniversary. 

During  his  long,  very  active  and  fruit- 
ful life,  Mr.  von  Hamm  attained  an  emi- 
nent place  in  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He 
contributed  significantly  to  the  economic 
progress  during  the  three-quarters  of  a 
century  he  labored  in  Hawaii.  In  that 
eventful  period,  he  witnessed  the  most 
far-reaching  changes  in  his  beloved 
Hawaii  as  the  islands  evolved  from  a 
monarchy,  to  a  republic,  to  an  American 
territory,  and  ultimately  to  the  50th  State 
of  the  Union.  The  many  enterprises 
which  he  established  and  guided,  flour- 
ished in  tempo  with  the  times  and  con- 
tributed to  the  stability  and  prosperity 
the  community  enjoys  today. 

Born  in  Bremen,  Germany,  in  1870,  Mr. 
von  Hamm  went  to  Hawaii  at  the  age 
of  20,  arriving  in  Honolulu  in  1890  aboard 
a  clipper  ship.  He  intended  to  stay  only 
2  years  but  fell  in  love  with  the  islands 
and  decided  to  stay  permanently.  He 
started  as  a  junior  clerk  at  $60  a  month 
in  his  cousin's  importing  firm,  and  later 
became  a  traveling  salesman,  visiting  the 
rural  areas  and  the  various  islands. 

Mr.  von  Hamm  married  Ida  Bemice 
Young,  daughter  of  a  Honolulu  business 
leader,  Alexander  Young,  on  June  30, 
1898.  Mrs.  von  Hamm  died  in  December 
1963,  ending  a  marriage  that  lasted  more 
than  65  years. 


was  downright  frugal.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  having  a  lot  of  fancy  stationery 
printed  up.  when  the  Commission  wanted 
to  write  a  letter  it  typed  its  name  on  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper. 

Chronicling  this  unorthodox  perform- 
ance In  the  Congressional  Record,  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  CtFRTis,  Republican,  of 
Missouri,  wryly  observed:  "It  is  an  inefficient 
bureaucrat  who  cannot  spend  $33,000  and 
come  In  for  a  supplemental  or  two  and  can- 
not find  many  reasons  to  prolong  the  life  of 
a  temporary  assignment  to  approximate  his 
own." 

The  least  Mr.  Johnson  can  do  now,  be- 
sides awarding  Mr.  Ward  an  appropriate 
medal.  Is  to  assign  him  to  some  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  hopes  he  can  Infect  them 
with  his  rewarding  kind  of  Inefficiency. 
Even  though  we  suspect  that  long  exposure 
to  federalitis  has  made  most  of  them  Im- 


MERITED  PRAISE 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  July  21  editorial,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal gave  some  well-earned  praise  to  the 
temporary  Alaska  Claims  Commission. 

As  the  editorial  noted,  the  commis- 
sion was  set  up  in  March  1964,  to  settle 
a  number  of  disputes  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Commission  acted  promptly,  com- 
pleted its  assigned  task  and  disbanded 
the  following  October,  demonstrating  an 
understanding  of  the  word  "temporary" 
not  always  found  on  such  bodies. 

Not  only  did  the  Commission  carry  out 
its  assignment,  but  it  kept  a  close  eye 
on  expenses.  It  only  spent  $5,354.02  of 
its  $33,000  budget.  The  rest  was  re- 
turned to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ray  Ward,  the  Government  rep- 
resentative, and  Mr.  Maurice  Oaksmith, 
of  Ketchikan,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Arnold,  of 
Anchorage,  the  State's  representatives 
on  the  Commission,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  job  well  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "The  Inefficient  Mr. 
Ward"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Inefficient  Mr.  Ward 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  there  are 
appointees  placed  in  charge  of  Government 
agencies  who  not  only  spend  their  budget 
appropriations  down  to  the  last  penny  and 
then  some  but  also  keep  their  agencies  alive 
and  growing  long  after  they  should  have 
been  interred.  However,  Ray  Ward  Is  not 
among  them. 

Mr,  Ward,  a  former  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
employee,  was  appointed  by  President  John- 
son to  head  the  temporary  Alaska  Claims 
Commission  created  in  March  1964,  to  set- 
tle disputes  between  the  Governtaent  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  Involving  property  valued 
at  several  millions  of  dollars.  TlVe  parties 
had  been  squabbling  for  5  years  arid  getting 
nowhere. 

By  October  of  the  same  year  the  Commis- 
sion had  brought  about  a  settlement  and 
disbanded,  setting  some  sort  of  track  record 
for  Federal  commission  operations.  But  the 
full  extent  of  the  Commission's  achieve- 
ment did  not  come  to  light  until  the  other 
day  when  Mr.  Ward  filed  his  group's  final 
financial  statements. 

Given  a  budget  of  $33,000,  Mr.  Ward  had 
spent  only  $5,354.02,  returning  $27,645.98  to 
the  Government.    He  was  not  Just  thrifty;  he 


mune. 


NEED  FOR  A  FREEDOM 
ACADEMY— NOW 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President  on  many 
occasions  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  the  need  for  establish- 
ment of  a  Freedom  Academy  so  that  our 
representatives  in  foreign  lands  will  be 
ably  equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
communism  psychologically  as  well  as 
militarily.  I  have  pointed  out  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  even  if  we  win  the 
military  battle  in  Vietnam  but  lose  the 
political  battle  we  then  still  lose  the  war. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  we  must  win  both 
the  military  and  political  battle  in  order 
to  win  the  continuing  war  against  the 
encroachments  of  communism. 

^Mx.  President  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  July  27  there  is  an  article  by 
Philip  Geyelin  indicating  that  we  are 
stepping  up  our  "psy-war"  in  the  effort 
to  stiffen  the  Vietnamese  to  carry  on  the 
military  war.  A  Freedom  Academy  in 
operation  would  be  helpful  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  today.  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Saigon's  "Psy-War"  :  United  States  Steps  Up 
Efforts  To  Stiffen  Vietnamese  Will  To 
Carry  On  Battle — Motivation  Training 
Course  for  Home  Guard  Institutes  De- 
mocracy at  Grassroots — Graduation  Day 
IN  My  Tho 

(By  Philip  Geyelin) 
My  Tho,  South  Vietnam. — "Our  greatest 
weakness  out  here,"  says  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  U.S.  military  commanders  in  Saigon, 
"is  in  the  area  of  psychological  war." 

The  comment  seems  startling  while  the 
Johnson  administration  is  urgently  consider- 
ing partial  mobilization  to  meet  the  expand- 
ing American  military  commitment  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  prospect  is  for  bigger  land 
battles,  stepped-up  bombing  attacks  and  a 
steady  stream  of  U.S.  troop  landings  to  beef 
up  U.S.  capacity  for  a  growing  combat  role. 

Yet  even  while  the  conventional  warfare 
is  widening,  the  United  States  is  also  com- 
mitting more  manpower  and  money — and  ex- 
perimenting with  some  radical  new  tech- 
niques— in  a  bewildering  array  of  schemes  for 
such  unmartial  piu-poses  as  social,  economic 
and  political  reform  in  the  country.  In  the 
local  bureaucratic  Jargon,  this  can  come  un- 
der the  heading  of  "civic  action"  or  "rural 
reconstruction"  or  "psy-war."  It  can  take 
the  familiar  forms  of  simple  propaganda  and 
old-fashioned  foreign  aid.    But,  in  Vietnam, 
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It  consists  Increasingly  of  a  somewhat  sub- 
tler, fast-accelerating  effort  to  help  the  Sai- 
gon Government  give  its  combat-weary  citi- 
zenry some  good  reason  for  caring  who  wins 
the  current  conflict  or,  Indeed,  for  wanting 
something  more  than  an  early  end  to  the 
hostilities. 

WHAT  rr  MZANS 

This  means  quiet  pressure  at  the  top  to 
promote  needed  reforms.  It  means  providing 
money  for  housing,  well-digging,  roadbulld- 
ing.  education  and  economic  development, 
and  surplus  rice  to  meet  current,  war-Inflicted 
shortages.  It  includes  counsel  and  material 
aid  ( loudspeakers,  leaflet  drops,  i>amphleteer- 
Ing  and  the  like)  to  help  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment sell  itself  to  the  populace.  But  perhaps 
the  most  intriguing  and  most  controversial 
feature  is  a  fast-growing  effort  to  polish 
Saigons  Image  and  win  public  allegiance  by 
working  from  the  bottom  up. 

Consider  the  festive  scene  the  other  night 
at  a  schoolhouse  outside  this  provincial  capi- 
tal in  the  Mekong  River  delta,  where  the 
members  of  the  local  "home  guard"  platoon 
were  assembled  in  a  mood  to  celebrate.  Un- 
distracted  by  the  rattle  of  machineguns,  the 
rumble  of  mortars  and  the  bright  glare  of 
flares  only  a  mile  or  so  away,  they  feasted 
by  candlelight  on  pork  and  rice  and  flsh 
sauce,  washed  it  down  with  beer,  and  sang 
songs  into  the  night. 

Next  morning,  they  stood  solemnly  at 
attention,  in  black  berets,  red  and  green 
scarves  and  brandnew  uniforms  (all  courtesy 
of  the  U.S.  military  aid  program)  while 
their  platoon  leader  accepted  a  brightly  em- 
broidered banner  (courtesy  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service).  Then,  as  local  officials 
and  a  handful  of  Americans  beamed  ap- 
proval, they  doffed  their  hats,  dropped  In 
unison  to  one  knee,  and  with  arms  out- 
thrust,  shouted  vows  to  brotherhood,  the 
people,  the  nation,  loyalty  and  truth. 

GRADUATION    DAT 

It  was  graduation  day  for  the  38-man 
"popular  force"  militia  unit  from  "motiva- 
tional training  school,"  a  12-day  program  of 
Indoctrination  in  such  matters  as  ancient 
and  current  Vietnamese  history,  the  wiles 
and  evils  of  the  Communist  Vietcong.  the 
proper  conduct  of  militiamen,  the  virtues 
(and.  in  a  spirit  of  candid  self-criticism,  the 
frailties)  of  their  government  In  Saigon. 

Developed  by  a  zealous  band  of  American 
military  and  civilian  specialists  and  carried 
out  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government  in 
close  collaboration  with  Its  U.S.  architects, 
"motivational  training"  is  revolutionary — In 
more  ways  than  one.  It  borrows  bits  and 
pieces  from  the  scientiflc  sales  methods  of 
big  business  and  from  the  spirit  of  16.  But 
It  also  owes  something  to  the  preachings  of 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

In  brief.  It  Is  the  beginning  of  an  attempt 
to  promote  nothing  less  than  a  grassroots 
social -democratic  revolution  to  counter  the 
bright  promises  offered  by  the  Vietcong. 

So  far  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  4.000 
or  so  popular  force  platoons  that  make  up 
South  Vietnam's  home  guard  have  been  given 
the  motivational  treatment.  But  the  pro- 
gram Is  growing  apace.  Provincial  "cadres" 
of  instructors  are  trained  along  with  each 
platoon  by  a  national  "cadre"  composed 
Jointly  of  United  States  and  Vietnamese.  So 
when  the  national  training  team  moves  on 
to  a  new  province,  it  leaves  behind  a  number 
of  training  units  to  carry  on  the  process.  By 
this  geometric  progression,  some  authorities 
predict  all  the  160,000  home  guardsmen  In 
the  country  will  have  received  this  special 
Indoctrination  within  a  year  and  a  half. 

RUDIMENTARY    DEMOCHACT 

What  it  will  do  for  them,  nobody  can  pre- 
dict. But  one  hope  Is  that  It  will  Introduce 
the  first  whiff  of  democracy.  Reason:  The 
course  features  a  free  election  of  a  "polit- 
ical officer"  whose  Job  it  Is  to  serve  both  aa 
"conscience"  and  "big  brother"  to  the  unit, 


as  one  authority  puts  It.  It  will  be  his  Job 
to  remind  his  fellows  of  their  pledges  not  to 
steal  food,  molest  women,  speak  rudely  or 
otherwise  offend  the  local  Inhabitants  they 
are  charged  to  protect.  (The  balloting  here 
was  close,  with  the  winner  gathering  15  votes, 
the  runnerup  13.  and  six  other  candidates 
dividing  the  rest.) 

Another  aim  is  to  make  the  platoons  a 
more  effective  fighting  force  by  instilling 
greater  devotion  to  country  as  well  as  deeper 
responsibility  to  the  locale  and  its  citizens. 
In  all  this,  the  Idea  Is  to  break  down  tradi- 
tional authoritarianism  by  encouraging  In- 
formality. This  much,  as  well  as  an  obvious 
sense  of  pride,  wtis  evident  in  the  graduation 
ceremony  here — in  the  muffled  giggles  of  the 
platoon  leader  at  one  point,  and  In  the 
patent  satisfaction  of  five  prize-winning  pla- 
toon leaders  as  the  province  chief  distributed 
their  awards. 

According  to  current  plans,  the  "motiva- 
tional" concept  will  be  broadened  In  several 
ways.  The  12-day  course  may  be  lengthened 
to  give  the  indoctrination  and  "self-criti- 
cism" sessions  more  time  to  sink  in.  It  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  wider  ranging  regional 
forces,  which  are  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
national  guard  unit  and  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  whole  provinces  that  the  "popular 
forces"  do  to  the  smaller  districts.  The 
course  may  even  be  offered  to  the  regular 
army,  though  most  experts  argue  the  effec- 
tiveness would  diminish  the  further  the 
concept  is  carried  from  the  home  grounds. 

"It's  Just  like  our  revolutionary  war."  says 
one  of  the  psychological  warriors  In  charge. 
"Morale  Is  always  better  when  you  can  drill 
on  the  village  green  and  roister  in  the  village 
tavern." 

There's  talk,  too.  of  eventually  trying  "mo- 
tivation" on  civilian  "cadres."  dispatched  to 
the  hinterlands  by  government  ministries  of 
health,  education,  agriculture  or  economic 
development.  "This  thing  is  Just  getting 
past  the  pioneering  phase,"  says  one  top 
ofncer  in  Saigon.  "Now  we  are  going  to  begin 
to  reap  the  fruits." 

If  the  lessons  stick,  and  training  standards 
aren't  diminished  as  the  process  gets  further 
removed  from  close  national  supervision,  the 
potential  fruits  can  be  measured  in  strictly 
practical  terms.  For  all  the  headlines  about 
big  battles  and  the  rundowns  on  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  army  casual- 
ties, this  remains  very  much  a  local,  home- 
front  war.  Most  Vietnamese  never  see  any 
visible  protection  beyond  their  "popxilar 
force."  These  units,  by  actual  record,  kill 
more  Vietcong  than  all  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment's troops:  they  also  lose  more  weap- 
ons and  suffer  greater  casualties.  They  are 
usually  the  first  to  be  hit.  and  because  they 
are  often  111-tralned  or  outnumbered,  they 
are  frequently  overrun.  Anything  that  Im- 
proves their  military  efficiency  does  much  to 
bolster  the  government's  defenses. 

KET    IN    LOCAL    SKIRMISHES 

Nor  is  the  home  guard's  importance  likely 
to  diminish  Just  because  the  United  States 
and  the  Vietcong  are  building  up  their  forces. 
While  the  tide  of  battle  may  swing  one  way 
or  the  other  In  big  engagements,  neither  side 
In  this  war  can  hope  to  occupy  and  police 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  country  with  reg- 
ular forces.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the 
question  of  who  wields  authority  could  con- 
tinue to  turn  for  years  to  come  on  local 
skirmishing  between  the  Vietcong.  with  their 
terror  tactics,  and  the  home  guards. 

"When  the  popular  forces  are  strong,  the 
Vietcong  can't  simply  walk  In  and  take  over 
with  two  guys  with  tommyguns."  says  on 
U.S.  strategist.  "When  the  Cong  has  to  con- 
centrate Its  forces  to  move  In,  that's  when 
we  have  a  chance  of  setting  them  up  for  at- 
tack by  regular  forces." 

A  strong  home  guard  Is  also  the  key  to  a 
crucial  problem:  Intelligence.  Most  of  It 
comes  not  from  trained  agents  but  from 
the  local  populace.    But  it  comes  only  when 


local   citizens   can  Inform  on  the  Vietcong 
without  fear  of  violent  reprisal. 

"We're  really  getting  good  stuff  now,"  says 
a  Marine  colonel,  talking  of  a  little  town 
called  Le  My,  which  lies  behind  the  Leather- 
necks' lines  near  the  huge  U.S.  base  at  Da 
Nang.  The  marines  moved  In  with  a  civic 
action  effort  featuring  health  clinics,  in- 
cluding painless  dentistry,  and  marine  em- 
blems for  each  member  of  the  village  "pop- 
ular force." 

"If  we  could  promise  that  sort  of  security 
everywhere,  we'd  have  it  made,"  says  the 
colonel.  But  he  adds:  "To  do  that  across 
the  country  would  take  a  million  men." 

That's  why  most  experts  see  "psy-war,"  in 
one  form  or  another,  as  a  vital  part  of  any 
U.S.  buildup  In  Vietnam.  Otherwise,  many 
authorities  here  warn,  the  United  States,  in 
Its  haste  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  is  In 
danger  of  missing  the  point — which,  as  they 
see  It,  Is  not  Just  to  rescue  Vietnam  from 
Communist  Insurrection  but  to  render  it 
proof  against  Communist  takeover  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  come.  If  that's  accepted,  the 
reasoning  goes,  there  Is  little  to  be  gained  un- 
less South  Vietnam's  Government  can  some- 
how achieve  the  political  stability  and  popu- 
lar base  needed  to  sustain  either  a  prolonged 
war  effort  or  the  internal  strains  of  bargain- 
ing for,  and  ultimately  living  with,  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

BIG     OBSTACLES 

The  obstacles  are  huge,  and  only  begin 
with  the  demoralizing  Impact  of  20  years  of 
war.  South  Vietnam  is  In  no  real  sense  a 
nation.  Instead  of  political  parties,  there  are 
only  crude  political  pressures,  religious  and 
regional,  that  must  be  carefully  balanced 
off.  The  military  rules,  but  governments 
must  be  precariously  patched  together  with 
offsetting  Catholic  and  Buddhist  elements, 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  sectional  sensi- 
tivities of  North  and  South.  Lean  on  this 
structure  too  hard.  In  the  interest  of  pro- 
moting social  or  economic  reform,  and,  as 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  even  In  the 
case  of  the  relatively  rugged,  well-entrenched 
regime  of  the  late  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
it  can  suddenly  disintegrate. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Ironfisted  Diem 
regime.  South  Vietnam  has  been  revealed  for 
what  it  really  Is:  A  loose  collection  of  45 
provinces,  divided  Into  237  districts,  further 
fragmented  Into  hundreds  of  tiny  villages 
and  hamlets,  all  run  by  remote  control  from 
Saigon  by  a  rapid  succession  of  short-lived 
governments.  The  whole  arrangement  rests 
on  a  populace  which,  for  the  most  part,  has 
had  little  If  any  contact  with  central  gov- 
ernment, except  at  tax  collection  time.  The 
villagers'  ties  are  to  the  soil,  to  the  hamlet, 
and,  in  a  land  given  to  ancestor  worship,  to 
the  family  burial  ground. 

All  this  plays  nicely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vietcong,  whose  presence,  benigii  or  terror- 
istic as  the  case  may  be.  Is  close  at  hand. 
It  also  puts  sharp  limits  on  Just  how  quickly 
or  effectively  a  Saigon  government  can  make 
its  presence  felt  in  positive  ways,  and  on 
how  much  pressure  the  United  States  can 
apply  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  government 
to  give  "psy-war"  a  try. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Also  Mr.  President  there 
appears  a  story  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  July  28  by  Richard  Crltch- 
fleld,  wherein  he  discusses  an  interview 
with  the  Vietnamese  labor  leader,  Tran 
Quoc  Buu,  who  points  out  that  we  do 
not  have  the  trained  people  in  there 
working  with  the  masses  educating  them 
to  our  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Buu  stated 
that  the  "main  reason  the  Vietcong  are 
not  losing  today  Is  the  splendid  orga- 
nization system  and  group  of  dedicated 
cadres,"  who  are  working  at  the  grass- 
roots political  network  to  Influence  the 
masses  to  their  way  of  thinking.    I  ask 
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that  the  story  from  the  Evening  Star  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor  Leader  in  Saigon  Hits  Ruling  Concept 
(By  Richard  Crltchfleld) 

Saigon. — South  Vietnam's  top  labor  leader 
says  that  even  President  Johnson,  if  he  be- 
came this  country's  premier,  would  probably 
fall  to  build  the  stable  government  needed 
to  win  the  war,  under  existing  social  condi- 
tions. 

Tran  Quoc  Buu,  51,  the  tough-minded  boss 
of  this  country's  labor  confederation  for  the 
last  25  years,  said  in  an  Interview  here  that 
even  "Johnson  or  Kosygin  would  be  power- 
less as  head  of  our  government  considering 
the  present  social  and  administrative  struc- 
ture of  Vietnamese  society." 

Buu,  a  former  Viet  Minh  who  fought 
against  French  rule,  today  commands  the 
nominal  allegiance  of  300,000  Vietnamese 
plantation  laborers,  landless  peasants,  fisher- 
men, factory,  and  transport  workers.  In  the 
view  of  most  senior  U.S.  officials,  he  is  one 
of  the  few  Vietnamese  qualified  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  laboring  and  peasant  classes. 

CITES    RED    dedication 

"The  main  reason  the  Vietcong  are  not  los- 
ing today  Is  because  of  their  splendid  orga- 
nizational system  and  group  of  dedicated 
cadres."  Buu  said.  He  referred  to  the  Com- 
munist grassroots  political  network  built 
up  in  this  country  through  years  of  patient 
guidance  and  support  from  North  Vietnam's 
professional  revolutionaries. 

Buu  Is  convinced  the  fundamental  failure 
of  each  South  Vietnamese  government,  In- 
cluding Ngo  Dinh  Diem's,  has  been  the 
"wrong  concept"  of  believing  stern  decrees, 
a  huge  army  and  an  all-pervasive  secret  po- 
lice apparatus  constituted  "strong  govern- 
ment." The  effect  of  relying  on  armed  force 
instead  of  political  organization,  Buu  said, 
has  been  to  "drive  the  people  toward  the 
Vietcong." 

The  diminutive  and  spectacled  trade  union 
boss,  who  looks  more  like  the  schoolteacher 
he  originally  was.  said  the  Vietcong  and  the 
government  "both  flght  for  the  masses  and  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  people." 

"But  the  government  by  military  means 
tries  to  destroy  the  Vietcong  through  the 
people,"  Buu  continued.  "The  Vietcong 
tries  to  separate  the  government  and  the 
people  through  political  organization.  To 
win  we  must  do  the  same  thing." 

Buu  based  this  thesis  on  the  premise  that, 
after  25  years  of  suffering  war,  Vietnam's 
numbed  population  has  become  an  "amor- 
phous and  apathetic  mass." 

He  said,  "We  make  public  opinion  what  we 
want  It  to  be.  This  Is  true  anywhere  but 
especially  true  In  Vietnam.  If  you  have 
organization  and  good  cadres,  you  can  make 
the  people  think  what  you  want." 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  Vietnam's  land- 
less peasantry  and  urban  workers  still  Iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  Vietcong's  an- 
nounced aspirations,  Buu  said.  "The  Viet- 
cong have  a  very  clever  approach.  They 
make  use  of  grievances  against  corruption  In 
local  administrations  and  all  forms  of  social 
injustice.  The  Vietcong  really  appear  as 
liberators  to  the  people  and  the  people  give 
them  mass  support. 

"Disillusion  only  comes  with  personal  ex- 
perience of  Vietcong  administration  with  Its 
harsh  treatment,  heavy  taxation,  and  terror- 
ism." 

Not  surprisingly,  Buu's  power  and  stanch 
but  realistic  antlcommunlsm  has  made  him 
a  target  of  both  the  Diem  and  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh  regimes,  the  Buddhist  extremist 
minority  and  the  Vietcong. 


cleared   of  conspiract 

Khanh  actually  went  so  far  as  to  arrest 
Buu  and  try  him  before  a  military  tribunal 
for  conspiring  in  the  September  13,  1964.  pro- 
CathoUc  coup  attempt.     Buu  was  acquitted. 

A  favorite  target  of  radio  Hanoi,  Buu  has 
been  the  major  obstacle  In  the  way  of  any 
serious  Vietcong  penetration  of  South  Viet- 
nam's working  class. 

Buu  feels  that  "since  the  Communists 
always  try  to  discredit  a  man  as  an  exploiter 
before  liquidating  him,  the  day  I  lose  my 
reputation  with  the  workers,  I'll  go  Into 
hiding." 

Buu's  relations  with  the  American  mission 
are  good  though  he  Is  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  way  U.S.  economic  aid  is  administered. 

"It  is  commonly  believed  among  the  work- 
ers and  peasants  that  U.S.  economic  aid  has 
helped  the  rich  and  not  the  poor  for  which 
it  Is  Intended,"  he  stated  with  characteristic 
frankness. 

His  confederation  receives  financial  help 
from  the  AFL-CIO  and  French,  German,  and 
Belgian  unions  to  run  social  centers,  but  he 
is  highly  sensitive  to  corruption  charges  and 
maintains  the  imions  are  most  Interested  In 
moral  contributions  from  abroad. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  not  adjourn  until  it 
has  approved  legislation  establishing  a 
Freedom  Academy.  We  must  not  only 
prepare  for  the  military  battles  and  vic- 
tories which  seemingly  are  ahead  of  us, 
but  also  we  must  prepare  our  American 
representatives  abroad  for  the  political 
and  psychological  battles  so  that  we  win 
the  war  on  all  fronts  instead  of  just  on 
the  battlefield. 

The  House  committee  on  July  20  unani- 
mously approved  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill.  I  hope  the  House  Rules  Committee 
soon  gives  it  a  rule  and  that  the  House 
approves  the  legislation.  We  are  already 
late,  very  late,  in  thus  rounding  out  and 
firming  up  our  oversea  activities.  To 
me,  it  is  unconscionable  to  continue  esca- 
lating our  military  commitments  and  our 
casualty  lists  in  Vietnam  while  failing 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
permanence  and  the  productivity  of  the 
victory  which  we  all  seek. 


Ings  on  the  balance  of  payments  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  on  August  3,  4,  5,  17,  and  18. 

In  brief,  the  estimates  project  a  substan- 
tial lessening  of  the  U.S.  payments  deficit 
from  about  $3  billion  In  1964  to  around  $1 
billion  In  1965.  Since  the  deficit  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1965  was  about  $750  million,  this 
projection  Implies  a  very  small  deficit  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  In  fact,  partial  data 
points  to  a  small  surplus  for  the  second 
quarter. 

The  projected  decrease  in  the  1965  deficit 
reflects  principally  a  decline  in  net  capital 
outflows  to  about  $3.5  billion  from  $6.5  bil- 
lion in  1964.  This  reduction  results  princi- 
pally from  a  substantial  decline  In  credits 
extended  to  foreigners  by  U.S.  banks  and  a 
shift  from  a  net  outflow  to  a  net  Inflow  of 
liquid  corporate  funds.  These  changes  may 
be  attributed  to  the  voluntary  restraint 
program. 

The  projections,  on  the  other  hand,  indi- 
cate a  reduction  of  about  $1  billion  In  the 
merchandise  trade  surplus,  resulting  from  a 
larger  Increase  In  Imports  than  In  exports. 
In  recent  years  exports  have  been  Increas- 
ing faster  than  imports.  Only  small  changes 
are  projected  for  the  other  major  categories 
of  international  payments  and  receipts. 

Not  mentioned  in  the  statement  by  the 
council.  In  the  flrst  half  of  1965  there  was  a 
decrease  of  $1.3  billion  in  U.S.  holdings  of 
gold  and  foreign  currencies.  This  has  been 
directly  attributed  to  an  accompanying  de- 
crease in  liquid  liabilities  to  foreign  official 
Institutions,  which  had  Increased  substan- 
tially In  1964  and  In  other  years.  The  re- 
cent gold  loss  thus  reflects  past  payment 
deficits,  rather  than  the  current  situation. 

Liabilities  to  foreign  banks  and  other  pri- 
vate accounts,  which  had  also  Increased  sub- 
stantially In  recent  years,  have  declined  only 
moderately  since  February.  Short-term 
claims  of  foreigners,  representing  mostly 
loans  and  other  credit  advances,  which  like- 
wise Increased  considerably  in  1964,  showed 
little  change  In  outstanding  amounts  dur- 
ing the  flrst  5  months  of  1965.  This  would 
seem  to  Indicate  a  sustained  demand  by  for- 
eigners for  dollar  credits,  although  the  out- 
standing total  amount  Is  no  longer  grow- 
ing— probably  because  of  the  voluntary 
credit  restraint  program. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  weeks.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem has  been  solved.  It  has  not  been 
solved,  but  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
have  published  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  Dr.  Woodlief  Thomas, 
Chief  Economist  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  indicating  that 
It  has  been  measurably  improved;  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded the  bulletin  entitled  "Balance-of- 
Payments  Outlook — 1965  Revised,"  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc.,  and  a  memorandum  at- 
tached to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  From  Woodlief  Thomas,  Chief 
Economist 

Attached  Is  a  statement  of  the  1965  bal- 
ance-of-payments outlook  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, Inc.  These  estimates  and  the  reasons 
given  for  them  will  provide  useful  back- 
ground Information  for  the  resumed  hear- 


Balance-of-Payments  Oxttlook- 
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During  its  customary  midyear  review, 
which  on  this  occasion  was  made  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult  by  the  uncertainties  cur- 
rently Introduced  by  the  working  out  of 
President  Johnson's  voluntary  program  and 
by  some  doubts  concerning  the  continuing 
pace  of  business  activity  abroad,  the  NFTC 
balance-of-payments  group  at  a  meeting  on 
July  20  cut  sharply  Its  overall  estimate  for 
private  capital  outflows  during  1965  and 
revised  downward  Its  estimate  for  U.S.  mer- 
chandise exports.  A  number  of  other  adjust- 
ments were  also  made,  including  an  Increase 
In  the  Import  estimate.  Reflecting  these 
various  changes,  the  group  concluded  that 
on  balance  there  would  be  a  net  reduction 
In  U.S.  monetary  reserve  assets  and  an  In- 
crease in  U.S.  liquid  liabilities  totaling 
approximately  $800  million  or  a  decline  of 
some  $2  billion  from  1964  and  $1.2  billion 
less  than  originally  estimated  in  January. 
Several  members  of  the  group,  however,  felt 
that  this  projection  was  somewhat  too 
optimistic  and  were  more  Inclined  to  put  the 
deflclt  at  $1  billion  or  slightly  above.  The 
group  as  a  whole  noted  that  the  relatively 
favorable  result  achieved  was  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  brought  about  by  the  sizable 
shift  In  corporate  short-term  funds.  How- 
ever, comparable  Inflows  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  indefinitely.  If  a  balance  as 
favorable  as  this  Is  to  be  maintained  or  there 
is  to  be  still  further  improvement,  it  wUl  be 
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necessary  to  look  elsewhere  In  the  balance-of- 
payments  and  to  other  factors. 

On  the  basis  of  its  revised  estimates,  the 
group  anticipates  that  total   payments,  in- 
cluding capital  outflows,  will  equal  those  of 
1964.    This  means  a  net  decrease  of  $1  billion 
from  the  original  January  estimate,  attrib- 
utable In  Its  entirety  to  a  $2-billlon  decrease 
in  the  projected  outflow  of  private  capital, 
with   increases  expected   in  other   items  of 
expenditure  combining  to  serve  as  a  partial 
offset.     In  this  last  connection,   the  group 
raised  its  import  estimate  by  $600  million, 
which  would  mean  a  gain  of  nearly  10  per- 
cent over  1964.    In  arriving  at  this  revision, 
the   group   noted    that   Imports   during   the 
first  half  of  1965  ran  very  well  and  that  there 
was  some  evidence  of  a  continuing  upward 
trend.    In  view  of  the  additional  calls  being 
made  on  the  U.S.  military  services,  the  eetl- 
znate  for  military  outlays  abroad  was  raised 
by   1200    million   from   the    total   originally 
projected.     Allowance  was  also  made  by  the 
group  for  higher  payments  for  other  services, 
such  as  ocean  freight  and  foreign  travel,  and 
for    transfers    of    investment    Income.      In 
projecting  the  new  higher  figure,  the  group 
not  only  took  Into  account  the  first  half  rate 
but  also  the  possibility  that  one  result  of 
the  current  maritime  dispute  would  be  an 
Increase  In  payments  to  foreign  carriers.     A 
slight  increase  was  projected  for  remittances 
and  other   miscellaneous   transfers,   but   no 
change  was  made  In  the  gross  estimate  for 
governmental   grants   and   capital   outflows. 
The  group  reviewed  Its  original  projected 
private  capital  flow  estimates  In  the  light  of 
President     Johnson's     balance -of -pasrments 
program,  taking  particular  note  of  the  guide- 
line restraints  on  lending  by  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  and  the  voluntary  co- 
operative efforts  being  made  by  the  business 
community  to  reduce  the  overall  net  out- 
flow of  capital.     After  extensive  discussion, 
during  which  several  members  of  the  group 
pointed  out  the  many  uncertainties  involved 
and   referred    to   various   conflicting   reports 
which  have  appeared,  the  group  as  a  whole 
felt  that  the  combined  net  outflow  of  U.S. 
priv.ite  capital  during   1965  would  come  to 
around    $3.6    billion,    which    would    mean    a 
drop  of  $2  billion  from  the  original  estimates 
and  of  $2.9  billion  from  the  1964  level.    This 
estimate  is  largely  based  on  an  anticipation 
of  a  fairly  substantial  decline  in  the  amount 
of  new  bank  credit  extended  and  a  shift  from 
a  net  outflow  to  a  net  Inflow  of  liquid  and 
corporate  funds.     Insofar  as   direct  Invest- 
ments are  concerned.  It  was  the  considered 
view  of  the  group  that,  while  the  overall  net 
outflow  might  be  held  to  the  1964  level  or 
even  brought  slightly  below,  it  was  doubtful 
whether    plans   and    commitments   of   long 
standing  would  permit  any  large  cutback  be- 
ing made  In  actual  outflows  during  1965  even 
with  an  allowance  for  a  more  Intenslfled  re- 
course to  foreign  sources  of  funds. 

While  the  group  continued  to  be  optimis- 
tic with  respect  to  export  prospects,  pre- 
liminary data  for  the  first  6  months— even 
after  allowance  for  the  disruptive  effects  of 
the  dock  strike — suggested  that  the  original 
increase  projected  was  too  high.  According- 
ly, the  group  lowered  Its  export  estimate  by 
$300  million.  Several  members  of  the  group 
felt  that  even  this  was  too  optimistic  and 
would  have  preferred  to  have  reduced  the 
estimate  by  $500  million  or  more.  Other  in- 
come, particularly  that  from  investment 
abroad,  is  now  expected  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  originally  anticipated,  despite 
the  possibility  of  a  decline  in  transportation 
earnings.  The  higher  figure  for  Investment 
Income  reflects  not  only  the  experience  dur- 
ing the  flrst  6  months,  but  also  the  en- 
coxu-agement  to  remit  earnings  Implicit  In 
the  President's  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram. 

The  attached  memorandxun  (M-5210)  out- 
lines in  greater  detail  the  views  of  the  group 
as  to  the  revised  outlook  for  the  balance  of 


payments  during  1965  compared  with  the  re- 
sults for  1964  and  with  the  original  estimates 
for  1965  made  by  the  group  last  January. 
With  the  memorandum  are  two  tables  (M- 
5208  and  M-5209)  which  present  In  differing 
formats  the  various  supporting  statistical 
data.  As  before  the  estimates  assume:  (1) 
No  major  adverse  turn  In  the  world  political 
situation.  (2)  no  basic  or  drastic  change  In 
current  ofRcial  financial  or  economic  policies; 
and  (3)  the  carrying  out  of  defense  and 
other  governmental  programs  now  underway 
or  projected  as  approved.  Exports  of  miU- 
tary-end  Items  financed  under  military 
grants  are  excluded. 


Memorandum  No.  M-5210.  Balance-op-Pay- 
MENTS  Outlook — 1965  Revised 
introduction 
The  attached  tables  (M-5208  and  M-5209) 
outline  the  revised  outlook  for  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  during  1965.  compared 
with  the  actual  results  for  1964.  and  the 
original  estimates  for  1965  which  were  agreed 
upon  by  members  of  the  NPTC  balance-of- 
payments  group  at  their  meeting  In  Janu- 
ary. The  new,  revised  estimates  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  NFTC  balance-of-payments  group, 
after  extended  discussion,  at  a  meeting  on 
July  20.  Following  the  customary  practice, 
these  revised  figures  are  predicated  on:  (1) 
No  major  adverse  turn  in  the  world  political 
situation;  (2)  no  basic  or  drastic  change  in 
current  official  financial  or  economic  policies; 
and  (3)  the  carrying  out  of  defense  and 
other  governmental  programs  now  underway 
or  projected  as  approved.  Any  development 
or  circumstance  materially  affecting  the  con- 
tinued validity  of  these  assumptions  could 
bring  about  a  considerable  change  in  the 
outlook  as  presented.  In  its  considerations, 
the  group  also  took  into  account — which 
it  was  not  able  to  do  in  January,  although 
the  group  then  felt  that  corrective  measures 
were  Imminent — the  various  Immediate  and 
longer  term  potential  effects  and  possible 
Implications  of  the  new  official  balance-of- 
payments  program  Initiated  by  President 
Johnson  on  February  10.  The  estimates 
continue  to  envisage  a  high  level  of  U.S. 
business  activity  during  the  year,  and  no 
drastic  shift  in  export  or  import  price  levels. 
Exports  of  mlUtary-end  Items  transferred 
under  military  grants  are  excluded  from  the 
computation  in  view  of  the  special  nature 
of  these  transactions. 

DOLLAR  PAYMENTS 

A  total  of  approximately  $39.9  billion  (ex- 
clusive Of  strictly  military  aid)  Is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  expended  abroad  during  1965 
as  a  result  of  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  by  the  United  States,  military  ex- 
penditures abroad,  private  remittances  and 
pensions,  governmental  economic  grants  and 
capital  outlays,  and  net  private  capital  In- 
vestments from  the  United  States.  This 
sum  Is  $1  billion  less  than  the  original  esti- 
mate of  January  1965,  and  equal  to  the 
amount  made  available  during  1964.  The 
substantial  decrease  in  projected  payments 
from  the  original  January  estimate  is  at- 
tributable In  Its  entirety  to  the  $2  billion 
decrease  in  the  expected  outflow  of  private 
capital,  with  anticipated  increases  in  other 
Items  of  expenditure  combining  to  serve 
only  as  a  partial  offset. 

Merchandise  im-ports 

During  the  first  half  of  1965  expenditures 
on  commercial  merchandise  imports  into 
the  United  States  amounted  to  approximate- 
ly $10  billion.  Preliminary  figures  further 
suggest  that  an  upward  trend  may  now  be 
underway.  It  was  generally  jjfelt  that  this 
advance  would  continue  into  the  second 
half  of  1965  with  the  result*"  that  Imports 
for  the  year  as  a  whole  might  run  from  $500 
million  to  $600  million  above  earlier  ex- 
pectations. In  adopting  a  revised  estimate 
of  $20.4  billion,  an  advance  of  nearly  10  per- 


cent over  1964.  members  of  the  group  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  the  pace  of  domes- 
tic business  activity  and  related  demand  was 
the  most  significant  influence  sustaining  the 
rise  in  imports. 

Military  expenditures 

In  view  of  the  additional  calls  being  made 
on  the  U.S.  military  services,  the  estimate 
for  military  outlays  abroad  was  raised  by 
$200  million  from  the  level  originally  pro- 
jected for  the  year  and  $100  million  above 
the  1964  total.  In  January,  the  group  antici- 
pated a  possible  reduction  consequent  on 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  economize,  but  also  expressly 
noted  that  "these  expenditures  could  very 
quickly  be  affected  by  International  devel- 
opments requiring  special  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States." 

Import  service  items 

In  January,  total  expenditures  on  Import 
services,  Including  transfers  of  investment 
income  to  foreigners,  transportation,  travel, 
etc.,  were  placed  at  $7.5  billion  for  1965  or 
$600  million  more  than  the  provisional  fig- 
vire  for  comparable  payments  in  1964.  Dur- 
ing the  flrst  half  of  this  year,  however,  these 
outlays  were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $7.4  billion.  Accordingly,  the  esti- 
mate for  the  year  was  revised  upward  to 
$7.7  billion  or  roughly  $700  million  more 
than  the  final  revised  total  of  $7  billion  in 
1964.  In  projecting  the  new  higher  figure, 
the  group  took  into  account  a  possible  shift 
of  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  from  U.S.  ships 
to  foreign  vessels  In  consequence  of  the  cur- 
rent labor  dispute,  with  a  resultant  related 
increase  in  payments  to  foreign  carriers. 

Capital  funds  and  other  transfers 

The  estimate  for  remittances,  pyensions,  and 
other  miscellaneous  transfers  was  readjust- 
ed upward  by  $100  million  to  allow  for  a 
slightly  higher  level  than  ordinary  in  the 
flrst  half.  Further,  although  on  the  prelim- 
inary basis  the  first  half  rate  was  below  the 
estimated  annual  rate,  the  January  projec- 
tion on  a  gross  basis  of  $4.4  billion  In  gov- 
ernmental grants  and  capital  outflows  during 
1965  was  left  unchanged.  As  In  the  past, 
these  estimates  are  based  on  existing  and 
announced  plans  and  assume  expenditures 
and  deliveries  In  accordance  with  these  of- 
ficially budgeted  programs.  (Scheduled  re- 
payments on  U.S.  Government  loans,  a  re- 
ceipt item,  are  still  expected  to  amount  to 
approximately  $600  million.  On  the  basis 
of  Information  now  available,  the  group  put 
the  estimate  for  nonscheduled  payments  and 
sell-offs  at  $200  million  compared  with  $100 
million  in  1964.  In  January,  no  separate 
estimate  was  made  for  this  category.  On  a 
net  basis,  therefore,  governmental  grants 
and  capital  outflows  in  1965  would  be  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1964.) 

With  respect  to  private  capital  movements. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  the  group  In  Jan- 
uary that.  In  the  absence  of  any  counter- 
acting restrictive  measvires,  a  further  rise 
of  some  $200  million  might  be  looked  for  In 
new  direct  investment  outflows.  Among  the 
considerations  which  led  the  group  to  this 
conclusion  were  the  reported  results  of 
various  official  and  private  sxirveys  of  pro- 
posed or  planned  capital  outlays  by  corpora- 
tions on  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  prob- 
ability that  participation  in  the  new  oil  ven- 
tures in  the  North  Sea  area  would  require 
commitment  of  additional  funds.  (On  the 
basis  of  data  available  in  January,  the  pre- 
liminary estimate  for  direct  investment  out- 
flow in  1964  was  set  at  $2.2  billion  and  the 
1965  projection  at  $2.4  billion.  It  Is  now 
evident  that  the  actual  outflow  In  1964  was 
nearer  to  $2.4  billion.)  Insofar  as  the  out- 
flow of  other  long-term  capital  was  con- 
cerned, the  group  concluded  In  January  that 
the  demand  for  capital  abroad  would  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  bring  foreign  borrowers 
Into  the  U.S.  market  and  that  the  Increased 
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volvune  of  world  trade  would  require  the 
provision  of  some  additional  financing  by 
U.S.  institutions.  Accordingly,  an  outflow  of 
$100  million  more  than  in  1964  was  projected 
for  this  category.  In  the  case  of  short-term 
capital,  however,  it  was  noted  In  January 
that  the  outflow  d\u-ing  the  last  half  of  1964 
had  been  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  than 
in  the  flrst  half  of  the  year.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  various  political  and  economic  un- 
certainties abroad  and  the  influence  of  do- 
mestic monetary  policy,  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  group  in  January  that  total  short-term 
outflows  would  not  exceed  and  conceivably 
might  fall  below  $1.2  billion. 

At  its  meeting  on  July  20  the  group  re- 
viewed the  originally  projected  private  capital 
flow  estimates  in  the  light  of  President 
Johnson's  balance-of-payments  program, 
taking  particular  note  of  the  guideline  re- 
straints on  lending  by  banks  and  other  flnan- 
clal  institutions  and  the  voluntary  efforts 
being  made  by  the  business  community  to  re- 
duce the  overall  net  outflow  of  private  capi- 
tal. Such  preliminary  and  partial  data  as  are 
currently  available  suggest  that  thus  far 
there  was  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  outflow  of 
bank  loans  from  the  first  to  the  second  quar- 
ter, and  a  net  inflow  of  short-term  capital  in 
both  the  first  and  second  quarters.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  the  group  that  for  1965  as  a 
whole  the  combined  net  outflow  of  U.S. 
private  capital  would  amount  to  around  $3.6 
billion,  a  drop  of  $2  billion  from  the  original 
estimate  and  of  $2.9  billion  from  the  1964 
level.  This  estimated  overall  reduction  Is 
largely  based  on  the  anticipation  of  a  fairly 
substantial  decline  in  the  amount  of  new 
bank  credits  extended  and  a  shift  from  a  net 
outflow  to  a  net  Inflow  of  liquid  corporate 
funds.  Insofar  as  direct  Investments  are 
concerned  It  was  the  considered  view  of  the 


group  that,  while  the  overall  net  outflow 
might  be  held  to  the  1964  level  or  even 
brought  slightly  below,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  plans  and  commitments  of  long 
standing  would  permit  any  large  cutback 
being  made  In  actual  outflows  during  1965 
even  with  allowance  for  a  more  intenslfled 
recourse  to  foreign  sources  of  funds. 

DOLLAR   RECEIFTS 

Merchandise  exports 
In  January  the  group  projected  an  increase 
in  commercial  exports  of  $1.5  billion  for  the 
year,  which  represented  a  prospective  gain 
of  slightly  more  than  6  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  provisional  export  totals  for  1964  or 
roughly  half  the  rate  of  growth  achieved  be- 
tween 1963  to  1964.  Pinal  revised  data  for 
1964  indicate  that  exports  reached  a  level  of 
$25.3  billion  or  $500  million  more  than  was 
thought  to  be  the  case  In  January.  Adding 
the  increase  projected  in  January  would 
mean  a  total  for  1965  of  $26.8  billion.  D\ir- 
Ing  the  flrst  half  of  1965,  however,  exports 
ran  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
slightly  below  the  1964  total.  However,  the 
disruptive  effects  of  the  protracted  dock 
strike  combined  with  a  sizable  drop  In 
agricultural  exports  may  have  had  an  overly 
depressive  Impact  on  the  flrst  half  total. 
Replies  to  a  midyear  export  outlook  survey 
conducted  among  a  larger  segment  of  NFTC 
members  and  reported  In  summary  form  to 
the  balance-of-payments  group  Indicate  sus- 
tained optimism  over  export  market  prospects 
for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  While 
agreeing  that  there  were  potential  points  of 
weakness  In  the  economic  situation  abroad, 
the  group  as  a  whole  took  the  position  that 
exfKjrts  would  exceed  the  1964  level  but  by 
only  about  $700  million  or  less  than  half  the 
increase   projected   In   January.    A  sizable 


nimaber  of  members  felt,  in  fact,  that  the 
gain  might  not  be  more  than  $500  million. 

Investment  income 

Experience  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1965  coupled  with  the  encouragement  to  re- 
mit earnings  implicit  in  the  President's  bal- 
ance-of-p>ayments  program  prompted  the 
group  to  revise  the  original  estimate  for  In- 
vestment Income  upwards  by  $300  million  to 
a  total  of  $6.1  billion  for  the  year. 

Military  sales  and  other  services 
Taking  into  account  the  rate  established 
during  the  flrst  half  of  the  year,  estimated 
receipts  from  military  sales,  tourism,  royal- 
ties, etc.,  were  increased  to  $6.5  billion  despite 
the  considered  pKJssiblllty  of  a  decline  In 
transportation  earnings.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  original  January  estimate  of 
$6.2  billion  anticipated  an  increase  of  $300 
million  from  the  provisional  1964  receipts  of 
$5.9  billion.  Later  and  more  detailed  data 
now  indicate  that  total  receipts  for  1964  were 
nearer  to  $6.3  billion,  so  that  the  revised 
estimate  for  1965  actually  presumes  less  of  an 
increase  than  did  the  original,  $200  million 
compared  with  $300  million. 

Capital  repayments 
This  category  which  includes  scheduled 
and  nonscheduled  repayments  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment loans  and  sell-offs  accounted  for 
receipts  of  $700  million  in  1964.  On  the  basis 
of  information  available  in  January,  the 
group  adopted  an  estimate  of  $600  million 
for  scheduled  repayments  during  1965.  This 
estimate  remains  unchanged.  However,  in 
view  of  newly  announced  nonscheduled  ad- 
vance repayments  of  debt,  the  group  included 
an  additional  $200  million  to  cover  this  cate- 
gory. 


T.\BLE    No.    M-5208. — International   transactions   of  the    United    Table    No.    M-5209. — International   transactions   of  the    United 

States,  1964  and  1965  States,  1965  revised  estimates 


(In  billions] 


[In  billions] 


Type  of  transaction 


U.S.  payments  (debits)  recorded 

Imports: 

Merchandise 

Military  expenditures 

Other  services - 

Remittances,  pensions  and  other  transfers 

Ciovernment  grants  and  capital  outflow's 

U.S.  private  capital 

Direct  investments. 

LonR-terni  portfolio - --. 

Short  term — 

U.S.  receipts  (credits)  recorded -. 

Exports: 

Merchandise  ' - 

Income  on  investments,  private 

Income  on  investments,  Government 

Military  sales 

M  iscellaneous  services 

Repayments  on  U.S.  Government  loans,  scheduled 

Repayments  and  sellofis,  nonscheduled. 

Foreign  private  capital  other  than  liquid  Tunds 

(iovernnient    liabilities    other    than    marketable 
convertible  securities 

Kxcess  of  recorded   receipts   (credits)    or   payments 

^(debits)  (-) 

Unrecorded  trnn.sactions  (net) 

Rpiluction  in  monetury  reserve  assets  and  increase  in 
liquid  habilities,  including  U.S.  Government  non- 
inarketable  medium-term  convertible  securities  (+).. 


1964 
actual ' 


$39.9 


18.6 
2.8 
7.0 
.8 
4.2 
6.5 


2.4 
2.0 
2.1 


38.5 


26.3 
6.0 

.4+ 

.8 
6.5 

.6 

.1 

.2 


-1.6 
-1.2 


+2.8 


1965 
original 
esti- 
mate ' 


$40.9 


19.9 
2.7 
7.5 
.8 
4.4 
6.6 


2.4 
2.0 
1.2 


39.4 


26.3 
6.8 

6.2 
.6 


(«) 


.5 


-1.6 
-.6 


+2.0 


1965 
revised 

esti- 
mate' 


$39.9 


20.4 
2.9 
7.7 
.9 
4.4 
3.6 


(0 
« 
(«) 


39.7 


26.0 
6.1 

6.6 

.6 
.2 


-.2 
-.6 


+.8 


'  Based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  published  statistics. 
'  Estimated  by  N  FTC  Balance-of-Payments  Group,  Januiu-y  1965. 
'  Estimated  by  NFTC  Balance-of-Payments  Group,  July  1965. 
'  Not  separately  estimated. 
'  Excluding  military  aid  shipments  or  transfers. 


Type  of  transaction 

1964 
actual ' 

1965 
original 

esti- 
mate * 

1966 
revised 

esti- 
mate' 

Exports  of  goods  and  services: 

Commercial  merchandise  (adj)  * . 

$26.3 

$26.3 

$26.0 

Transportation 

Travel                   

6.3 
+6.4 

6.2 
6.8 

6.6 

Miscellaneous  services      .  

Income  on  investments 

6.1 

'   Total  services              

11.7 

12.0 

12.  S 

Total  exports,  goods  and  services 

37.0 
18.6 

38.3 
19.9 

38.6 

Imports  of  goods  and  services: 

Commercial  merchandise  (adi)  

20.4 

Transnortation    .    

5.6 

1.4 

2.8 

6.1 

1.4 

2.7 

Travel                              - 

6.2 

Miscellaneous  services             

1.6 

Military  exiienditures ' 

2.9 

Total  Services 

9.8 

10.2 

10.0 

Total  imnorts.  eoods  and  services 

+28.4 

30.1 

31.0 

Balance  on  eoods  and  services 

+8.6 

+8.2 

+7.6 

Capital  and  unilateral  transfers: 

-.8 

-2.4 
-2.0 
-2.1 
-3.6 

-.8 

-2.4 
-2.0 
-1.2 
-3.8 

-.0 

U.S.  private  capital  (net.  outflow  (-)): 

Other  lone  term                       - . 

-3.6 

Government  grants  and  capital  outflow  (net) 

-3.6 

Total                            

-10.9 

+.7 

+2.8 
-1.2 

-10.2 
+.6 

+Z0 
^.  5 

-8.1 

Foreisn  canital  (^net.  inflow  (4-))     -     --- 

+.3 

Reduction  in  monetary  reserve  assets  and  Increase  in 
liquid  liabilities  Including  U.S.   Government  non- 
marketable  medium-term  convertible  securities 

+.8 
-.6 

1  Based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  published  statistics. 
'  Estimated  by  NFTC  Balance  of  Payments  Group,  January  19C5. 
«  Estimated  by  NFTC  Balance  of  Payments  Group,  July  1965. 
*  Excluding  military  aid  shipments  or  transfers. 
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Foreign  private  long-term  capital  and  other 
nonliquid  funds 
This  category  includes  not  only  the  In- 
flow of  private  direct  and  portfolio  invest- 
ment funds,  but  covers  a  number  of  special 
governmental  transactions.  Including  ad- 
vance payments  on  military  sales.  In  both 
1962  and  1963  these  latter  transactions  ac- 
counted for  substantial  portions  of  the  total 
Innow.  Lacking  any  definite  indications  that 
there  would  be  new  or  additional  trans- 
actions of  this  particular  nature  in  1965, 
the  group  arrived  In  January  at  an  estimate 
of  $500  million  for  the  net  inflow  of  foreign 
long-term  capital.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  thought 
there  may  be  some  liquidation  and  repatria- 
tion of  capital  holdings  by  foreigners  during 
the  second  half  sufficient  In  amount  to  off- 
set new  inflows,  the  estimate  was  further 
lowered  to  $300  million. 

MONETARY    RESERVE    ASSETS    AND    LIQtTID 
LIABILITIES 

Since  unrecorded  transactions  or  errors 
and  omissions  in  recent  years  have  tended 
to  run  fairly  steadily  on  the  negative  side 
at  between  $500  million  and  $1  billion,  pos- 
sibly reflecting  unrecorded  capital  outlays  or 
an  understatement  of  payments,  the  group 
originally  included  an  allowance  of  $500  mil- 
lion for  this  particular  Item.  The  group 
has  now  raised  its  estimate  by  $100  million, 
bringing  the  "unrecorded  transactions'*  out- 
flow to  $600  million. 

Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  large 
transfers  of  short-term  capital  abroad  or 
of  unanticipated  special  transactions  of  any 
magnitude,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  reduction  In  U.S.  monetary  reserve  assets 
and  an  Increase  in  U.S.  liquid  liabilities  (In- 
cluding U.S.  Government  nonmarketable 
medium-term  convertible  securities)  of  ap- 
proximately $800  million  during  1965  or 
some  $2  billion  less  than  in  1964  and  $1.2 
billion  less  than  the  original  January  esti- 
mate. While  such  a  result  Implies  a  some- 
what less  favorable  second  than  first  half 
year,  it  is  not  intended  to  suggest  any  marked 
deterioration  in  the  basic  situation.  It  might 
be  noted  that  advance  payments  on  military 
sales  and  other  prepayments  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  lower  deficit  than  would 
otherwise  be  recorded.  In  this  connection, 
the  comparable  balance  on  regular  transac- 
tions would  be  a  deficit  In  the  vicinity  of 
$1.2-$  1.3  billion. 


may  still  be  linked  by  culture  and  education 
with  their  former  subject,  but  they  must  be 
politically  extirpated  in  the  erstwhile  col- 
onies. Consequently,  the  presence  of  West- 
ern forces  Immediately  Justifies  the  activity 
of  all  who  oppose  them,  under  whatever  ban- 
ner. This  has  been  the  great  strength  of  the 
Communist  parties  in  these  countries. 
Where  the  West  has  wholly  withdrawn,  the 
Communist  party  soon  loses  ground  •  •  • 
Communist  movements  which  are  actually 
engaged  In  warfare  with  Western  armies  will 
continue  to  gain  the  covert  support  of  much 
public  opinion  even  when  governments  find 
it  politic  to  approve  the  policies  of  the  West. 
The  application  of  the  domino  theory  is  thus 
self-defeating;  It  generates  the  very  forces 
which  it  hopes  to  contain. 

Professor  PitzGerald's  article  appears 
in  the  June  28  issue  of  the  Nation  maga- 
zine. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA:  FALLACY  OF  THE 
DOMINOES 

Mr.    CHURCH.      Mr.   President,    the 
domino  theory  has  long  complicated  the 
rational  development  of  our  Asian  pol- 
icy.   This  theory,  originally  propounded 
by  John  Foster  Dulles,  postulates  that  if 
one   southeast   Asian    country   falls    to 
communism,  that  all  will  fall  like  a  row 
of  dominoes.    But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  domino  theory  is  a  much 
oversimplified   view   of   the   complexity 
which  is  southeast  Asia.     I  know  that 
many  foreign  policy  experts  in  the  U.S. 
Government  do  not  believe  in  the  dom- 
ino  theory.     And  I  find  it  interesting 
that    one    of    the    leading    Australian 
scholars  in  the  area  of  Asian  studies. 
Prof.  C.  P.  FitzGerald,  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Southeast  Asia:  Fallacy 
of  the  Dominoes"  which  is  a  cogent  argu- 
ment against  the  domino  theory.    Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald  contends: 

It  is  not  communism  or  anti-communism 
which  makes  great  appeal  to  mass  opinion 
In  these  countries,  but  nationalism.  Nation- 
alism has  meant,  and  to  most  still  means, 
first  of  all  anti-European  policies.  The 
former  colonial  rulers  must  give  up  every 
pretention    to   influence   and   power.     They 


Southeast  Asia — ^Fallacy  of  the  Dominoes 
(By  C.  P.  FitzGerald) 
{Note. — C.  P.  FitzGerald  teaches  Far  East- 
ern history  at  Australian  National  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  "China :  A  Short  Cultural 
History,  Ploodtlde  In  China,"  and  other  works 
on  the  country  where  he  lived  for  25  years.) 
Canberra,  Australia. — A  popular  and  offi- 
cially  approved   description   of   the   present 
dangers  and  strife  In  southeast  Asia  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  domino  theory.    It  is  claimed 
that,  like  dominoes,   the   countries  of  this 
region  are  mutually  dependent  for  their  se- 
curity and  siirvival :  if  one  falls  the  others  will 
be  shaken  and  successively  topple.    Thus,  if 
Vietnam  as  a  whole  passed  under  Communist 
rule,  the  same  fate  would  soon  befall  Cam- 
bodia  and   Laos;    then   Thailand,    Malaysia, 
Burma  and  Indonesia:  even  the  Philippines 
would  not  long  escape  the  general  collapse. 
The  Communists  encoiu-aged  by  success  In 
one  country,  woxild  press  on  to  others  and 
these  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  momen- 
tum of  revolution  and  the  strong  subversive 
activities  to  which  they  would  be  subjected. 
Only  the  massive  power  of  the  United  States 
really  prevents  this  from  happening,  and  con- 
sequently, however,  reluctantly,  this  power 
must  be  deployed  at  the  point  most  In  danger. 
This  analysis  Implies  a  corresponding  view 
that  is  rarely  stated.     If  one  falls,  all  fall; 
therefore,  if  one  stands,  all  will  stand.    Yet 
If  this  corollary  Is  applied  to  the  actual  scene, 
one  sees  at  once  that  It  Is  not  necessarily  true, 
and  does  not  correspond  with  the  observed 
facts.     Vietnam  Is  being  most  vigorously  de- 
fended against  both  the  Vletcong  rebellion 
within  and   the  infiltration   of   North  Viet- 
namese aid  from  without.    At  his  very  time, 
the  rapid  and  seemingly  irreversible  slide  of 
Indonesia  toward  a  Communist  or  Commu- 
nist-dominated regime  continues  unabated; 
It  Is  In  no  way  checked — Indeed.  It  may  be 
actually   promoted — by  events   In   Vietnam. 
One  very  big  domino  Is  wobbling,  and  shows 
every  probability  of  falling,  while  the  little 
one  is  stUl  upheld.     This  irony  is.  perhaps, 
more  readily  apparent  to  the  Australian  pub- 
lic, close  at  hand,  than  to  people  in  the  dis- 
tant United  States. 

Malaysia  is  also  shaken,  but  not  by  what 
is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  The  policy  of  con- 
frontation, backed  by  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munist Party  and  approved  by  Peiping,  Is 
producing  the  growing  and  dangerous  ten- 
sions in  the  recently  constructed  federation 
of  Malaysia,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  victory  for  the  government 
in  Saigon  would  modify  the  policy  to  which 
both  President  Sukarno  and  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  are  dedicated.  It  Is  too 
often  forgotten  that  one  lasting  legacy  of 
colonial  rule  Is  the  aloofness  of  the  former 
colonial   countries   from   one   another,   and 


their  much  closer  relationship,  whether  of 
love  or  hate.   In  the  former  suzerain  pow- 
er.   Vietnam  stUl  turns  In  matters  cultural 
to  France;   Malaysia  to  Britain;   and  Indo- 
nesia, having  finally  expelled  the  Dutch  from 
West  New  Guinea,  now  enjoys  better  rela- 
tions  with    Holland   than    with    any   other 
Western    power.      But   the   shared   concerns 
of  these  one-time  colonies  are  as  slight  in 
practice  today  as  they  were  in  colonial  times, 
when    communication    was    almost    entirely 
with  the  rulers  In  Europe.    The  neighboring 
languages   are   not   taught    In    the    various 
states,    but    the    language    of    the    former 
European    overlord    remains    an    Important 
medium,  known  to   all  the  educated  class. 
Thus,  to  the  average  citizen  of  these  coun- 
tries the  affairs  of  other  states  of  the  region 
matter  very  little. 

The  corollary  to  the  domino  theory  is 
therefore  dubious.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
If  or  when  the  Vietnam  war  is  settled  by 
some  compromise  involving  the  continued 
existence  of  a  non-Communist  regime  in 
the  south,  the  West  may  find  Itself  con- 
fronted with  an  Indonesia  that  has  passed 
under  Communist  control  and  a  Malaysia 
that  is  disintegrating.  This  situation  would, 
for  Austrialla  at  least,  be  far  more  menacing 
than  a  wholly  Communist  Vietnam.  Burma, 
although  eschewing  the  name  of  commu- 
nism, is  moving  steadily  toward  a  social  sys- 
tem almost  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  Communist-ruled  countries  of  south- 
east Asia.  Private  property  is  Increasing- 
ly taken  over  by  the  state;  liberty  of  travel 
abroad  is  almost  suppressed,  contact  with 
Western  visitors  restricted,  political  opposi- 
tion wholly  outlawed. 

The  Mao  Tse-tung  rule  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare— to  "surround  the  cities  by  the  coun- 
tryside"— is  being  applied  on  a  huge  scale. 
If  South  Vietnam  Is  the  beleaguered  city 
still  held  by  the  anti-Communist  forces, 
then  Indonesia.  Burma  and  soon,  perhaps, 
Malaysia,  are  the  "countryside"  by  which 
this  city  will  be  surrounded. 

There  are  other  unconsidered  factors  in 
the  relations  between  the  states  of  south- 
east Asia  which  throw  some  doubt  on  the 
theory  that  if  one  falls,  all  will  successively 
fall.  Though  it  Is  true  that  in  the  colonial 
era  communication  among  these  Asian 
neighbors  was  slight  and  tended  to  diminish, 
In  precolonlal  times,  there  had  been  rela- 
tions, usually  hostile.  Once  Western  rule 
was  removed,  these  immediately  reappeared, 
and  with  very  little  loss  of  emotional  im- 
pact. The  countries  of  the  region  at  once 
resumed  the  feuds  and  promoted  the  ambi- 
tions which  their  royal  rulers  had  pursued 
before  the  European  peace  was  Imposed  upon 
them. 

Burma  and  Thailand  had  been  long- 
standing rivals:  as  late  as  the  third  quarter 
of  the  1 8th  century  Burmese  invaders 
sacked  and  burned  the  Thai  capital  of  Ayud- 
hla.  Bangkok  Itself  was  founded  as  a  for- 
tress refuge  against  that  invasion,  and  the 
memory  of  those  events  is  keenly  alive  In 
Thailand  today.  Varying  policies  in  the  two 
countries  and  opposing  alinement  of  their 
foreign  policies  reflect  an  old  hostility. 
What  Thailand  does  will  not  be  copied  by 
Burma,  and  the  path  that  Burma  chooses 
will  be  shunned  by  the  Thais. 

Cambodia  was  saved  by  French  protec- 
tion from  double  encroachment  by  the  An- 
namite  king  (Vietnam)  and  Thailand,  which 
were  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  this  most 
ancient  kingdom  of  southeast  Asia.  Conse- 
quently, the  Cambodians  still  feel  a  friend- 
ship for  France  and  still  fear  and  dis- 
like their  neighbors.  During  the  late  war 
the  Thais  once  more,  with  Japanese  encour- 
agement, encroached  upon  Cambodia,  an- 
nexing the  Angkor  region  Itself.  Those 
conquests  were  nullified  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  an  acrimonious  frontier  dispute 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
association  of  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 


together  In  the  Western  alliance  Is  enough 
to  place  Cambodia  in  the  other  camp,  and 
Prince  Sihanouk's  policy  is  manifestly  far 
more  governed  by  such  considerations  than 
by  fear  of  China  or  trust  In  the  United 
States. 

But  If  all  Vietnam,  reunited  and  poten- 
tially again  strong,  came  under  Communist 
control,  Cambodia  would  almost  certainly 
seek  other  alliances,  and  would  strongly  op- 
pose any  policy  that  encouraged  Vietnamese 
domination — whether  Conununist  or  not. 
Nor  would  Cambodia  feel  much  confidence 
in  the  good  will  or  peaceful  Intentions  of  a 
Communist  Thailand.  China  might  be  re- 
lied upon,  or  entreated,  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence of  Cambcdla;  and  China,  in  the 
pre-European  age  in  southeast  Asia,  always 
sought  to  keep  the  smaller  kingdoms  in  bal- 
ance, preventing  the  too  great  power  of  any 
one  placing  its  weight  and  influence  on  the 
side  of  whichever  was  at  the  moment  the 
weaker. 

Malaya  (now  part  of  Malaysia)  adjoins 
Thailand  in  the  north,  and  the  southern 
Province  of  Thailand  Is  Malay  In  race.  Until 
as  late  as  1910,  the  most  northerly  States  of 
Malaya  were  under  Thai  rule  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  in  that  year.  During 
the  war,  again  with  Japanese  permission, 
Thailand  occupied  and  annexed  the  northern 
sultanates;  some  Malays  were  willing  to  ad- 
minister them  under  Thai  supervision.  There 
thus  remains  a  considerable  distrust  and 
veiled  enmity  between  the  Malay  ruling  class 
in  Malaysia  and  the  authorities  In  Bangkok. 
One  reason  for  the  refusal  of  Malaysia  to 
Join  SEATO  can  be  found  In  this  situation. 

The  present  enmity  between  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  also  has  roots  much  deeper  than 
the  ambitions  and  emotions  of  President  Su- 
karno. Throughout  the  greater  part  of  pre- 
colonlal history  the  two  sides  of  the  narrow 
Malacca  Strait,  Sumatra  and  Malaya,  were 
under  one  rule;  and  this  kingdom  was  very 
rarely  linked  politically  with  the  rulers  of 
Java.  The  historic  connection  of  Sumatra, 
both  by  race  and  commerce  and  formerly  by 
a  political  unity,  also  Is  with  Malaya,  not 
with  Java.  The  Japanese,  toward  the  end 
of  the  war,  planned  and  prepared  to  re-create 
a  new  state,  "Mahamalaya,"  to  embrace  Su- 
matra and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Several 
prominent — and  still  prominent — Malay  and 
Sumatran  politicians  cooperated  with  Count 
Terauchl  in  this  plan,  which  only  the  end  of 
the  war  aborted.  A  disintegration  of  Malay- 
sia could  revive  these  former  connections,  and 
similarly  the  breakup  of  Indonesia  could  lead 
to  a  new  union  between  Sumatra  and  Ma- 
laya. But  these  changes  would  not  stem 
from  any  domino  theory;  they  would  be  a  re- 
newal of  old  historic  relationships  In  a  mod- 
ern setting. 

Other  minor  tensions  between  neighbors 
loom  large  In  their  eyes.  The  Philippines 
claim  Sabah — the  former  British  North  Bor- 
neo— on  the  somewhat  tenuous  basis  that 
early  pirate  sultans  ruled  at  least  the  coast 
of  this  relatively  remote  region.  Nor  do  the 
Filipinos  forget  that  their  southern  islands 
are  inhabited  by  Moslems,  descendants  of 
former  Malay  colonists,  whose  cultural  links 
are  with  Moslem  Indonesia  rather  than  with 
the  Catholic  Philippines. 

All  these  ancient  claims  and  quarrels  are 
more  important,  more  real  and  more  urgent 
to  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  than  the 
conflict  of  communism  backed  by  China 
and  anticommunism  backed  by  the  United 
States.  The  contest  is  seen  essentially  as 
the  quarrel  of  two  great  outsiders,  to  be  used 
for  promoting  national  ambitions  or 
thwarting  those  of  traditional  foes,  but  in 
Itself  extraneous  to  the  countries  themselves. 
The  Asians  may  well  be  wrong  to  take  such 
an  attitude,  but  the  West  Is  also  much  de- 
luded when  it  thinks  of  these  states  as  being 
without  personalities  of  their  own,  willing  to 
enlist  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  global 
conflict,  obedient  to  the  behests  of  Washing- 


ton or  Pelplng.  "The  enemy  of  my  enemy  Is 
my  friend,"  is  an  axiom  flrmly  held  In  south- 
east Asia,  and  the  outcome  of  the  policy  di- 
rected by  this  idea  produces  a  highly  com- 
plex pattern  of  loves  and  hates. 

The  domino  theory  also  rests  upon  an  &b- 
sumption  which  is  hardly  flattering  to  the 
champions  of  democracy.  It  postulates  that 
communism  is  attractive  to  the  peoples  of 
these  states  and  that  the  menaced  countries 
have  no  internal  strength  to  resist  It.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  truth  communism  has 
not  been  spread  in  these  lands  by  any  alien 
Red  army,  as  was  the  case  in  eastern  Europe 
after  the  war.  The  North  Vietnamese  may 
be  wholly  or  only  partly,  responsible  for  the 
Vletcong  rebellion,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  Vietnamese,  not  Chinese.  The  Pathet 
Laos  are  Laotians — attempts  to  prove  even  a 
North  Vietnamese  military  presence  have 
never  been  at  all  convincing.  The  Burmese 
Communist  rebels  were  Burmese,  and  were 
not  helped  by  Chinese  forces  across  the  bor- 
der. The  Indonesian  Communlsl;  Party,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Is  wholly  Indo- 
nesian In  leadership  and  overwhelmingly  so 
in  membership. 

It  has  therefore  to  be  accepted  that  com- 
munism spreads  in  these  countries  without 
the  military  presence  of  alien  Red  armies; 
but  it  is  also  argued  that  It  cannot  be  stopped 
without  the  presence  and  active  operations 
of  Western  military  forces.  This  line  of  rea- 
soning comes  very  close  to  admitting  that 
communism  gains  the  support  of  the  people, 
but  anticommtmism  needs  the  support  of 
outside  force.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
draw  quite  so  dismal  a  conclusion. 

Thet  real  evidence  suggests  that  it  is  not 
communism  or  antlcommiuilsm  which  makes 
great  appeal  to  mass  opinion  in  these  coun- 
tries, but  nationalism.  Nationalism  has 
meant,  and  to  most  still  means,  first  of  all 
anti-European  policies.  The  former  colo- 
nial rulers  must  give  up  every  pretension  to 
influence  and  power.  They  may  still  be 
linked  by  culttire  and  education  with  their 
former  subjects,  but  they  must  be  politically 
extirpated  in  the  erstwhile  colonies.  Conse- 
quently, the  presence  of  Western  forces  im- 
mediately Justifies  the  activity  of  all  who 
oppose  them,  under  whatever  banner.  This 
has  been  the  great  strength  of  the  Commu- 
nist Parties  in  these  countries.  Where  the 
West  has  wholly  withdrawn,  the  Communist 
Party  soon  loses  ground.  The  Malayan 
emergency,  the  local  name  for  the  Commu- 
nist insvurectlon,  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  grant  of  full  Independence  to  Malaysia. 
In  Btirma  the  refusal  of  the  government  to 
aline  with  the  West  weakened  the  appeal  of 
the  Communist  rebels,  while  the  left-wing 
Socialist  ixjllcy  of  the  government  imder- 
mined  their  social  program.  Confrontation 
with  Malaysia  Is  a  necessity  to  the  Indone- 
sian Communist  Party,  because  the  defense 
by  British  troops  of  North  Borneo  and  the 
peninsula  makes  it  possible  to  enlist  na- 
tionalist anti-Western  feeling.  President 
Sukarno  relies  on  the  same  sentiments  for 
his  suppKjrt.  Communist  movements  which 
are  actually  engaged  in  warfare  with  Western 
armies  vrtll  continue  to  gain  the  covert  sup- 
port of  much  public  opinion  even  when  gov- 
ernments flnd  it  politic  to  approve  the  poli- 
cies of  the  West.  The  application  of  the 
domino  theory  is  thus  self-defeating;  it  gen- 
erates the  very  forces  which  it  hopes  to  con- 
tain. 

It  remains  to  ask  how  far  the  major  Com- 
munist powers,  and  China  In  particular,  sub- 
scribe to  their  version  of  the  domino  theory, 
and  whether  they,  too,  are  mistaken  If  they 
trust  to  it.  Communist  theory  teaches  that 
no  revolution  can  come  about,  or  should 
be  promoted,  until  the  coimtry  concerned  is 
ripe  for  revolution,  at  which  time  the  change 
will  occur  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
needing  no  outside  help,  except  sympathy 
and   perhaps   material   aid.     Preparation   of 


the  revolution  must  be  tmdertaken  by  the 
native  Communist  Party;  it  can  get  advice, 
technical  assistance  and  cotinsel  from  estab- 
lished Communist  regimes,  but  should  not 
rely  on  their  armed  forces  to  intervene.  In 
practice  this  doctrine  works  out  in  a  modi- 
fled  form  of  the  domino  theory.  Successful 
revolution  is  a  model  which  others  should 
study  and  copy  when  applicable.  China  Is 
the  model.  Similar  conditions  must  produce 
similar  results;  most  (though  not  all)  of 
southeast  Asia  has  a  social  structure  and  a 
backward  economy  In  broad  aspects  very  like 
thM  of  Nationalist  China.  Therefore  the 
flre  once  kindled  ought  to  spread  In  such 
dry  grass. 

The  weakness  of  such  a  theory,  If  Indeed 
It  Is  held  In  the  Chinese  leadership.  Is  that  It 
also  takes  too  little  account  of  nationalism, 
and,  in  particular,  of  local  nationalism. 
It  tends  to  emphasize  the  struggle  with  the 
West,  above  all  with  the  United  States,  and 
to  Ignore  the  internecine  feuds  of  the  south- 
east Asian  states.  Communists  should  be- 
lieve that  once  the  people  are  in  power  such 
quarrels  lose  their  meaning;  the  real  quarrel 
in  any  country  Is  with  the  exploiting  classes. 
It  may  be  that  the  Communist  leadership  In 
eastern  Asia  does  so  believe,  but  as  lorfg  as 
communism  can  enlist  nationalism  In  Its 
struggle  against  the  West,  the  belief  In  the 
ultimate  mutual  harmony  of  people's  democ- 
racies is  Irrelevant;  no  such  governments 
are  yet  in  power  throughout  the  territories 
of  the  countries  concerned. 

If  this  Communist  version  of  the  domino 
theory  is  in  fact  held,  It  is  clearly  not  en- 
tirely relied  upon.  The  Communists  do  not 
in  practice  wait  for  the  fall  of  one  to  involve 
the  collapse  of  the  rest.  On  the  contrary, 
they  try  to  advance  on  all  fronts,  to  promote 
and  prepare  revolution  In  many  different 
countries — all  those  that  are  deemed  "ripe." 
These  certainly  Include  Indonesia,  Malaysia 
at  a  second  stage,  and  possibly  Thailand, 
also,  while  Cambodia,  ruled  by  its  popular 
uncrowned  king  who  courts  the  favor  of 
China,  is  far  down  the  list.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  Communist  strategy  to  encourage  the 
West  to  follow  policies  based  on  the  domino 
theory.  The  more  effort  and  strength  Is  put 
into  Vietnam,  the  less  Interest  and  attention 
will  be  paid  to  Indonesia  or  Malaysia.  Then 
If  the  revolution  ripens  to  combustion  point 
In  these  countries  of  the  south,  Vietnam  will 
be  isolated,  the  flank  and  rear  turned. 
Whether  Vietnam  falls  or  stands  will  be  rela- 
tively insignificant  if  Indonesia  becomes  a 
fully  Communist-controlled  state. 

The  main  hindrance  to  such  Communist 
policies  Is  precisely  the  local  nationalism  of 
the  peoples  of  the  countries  themselves. 
Confrontation  with  Malaysia  may  at  pres- 
ent suit  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party 
and  receive  the  approval  of  Peiping.  But 
what  if  It  were  to  succeed,  and  Malaysia 
should  be.  In  President  Sukarno's  favorite 
phrase,  "crushed"?  What  is  crushed  breaks 
up,  and  the  disposal  of  the  pieces  would  not 
be  an  easy  or  agreeable  task  for  the  Com- 
munist leaders.  Sarawak  contains  a  one- 
third  Chinese  population,  rather  leftwlng 
in  politics,  which  certainly  cherished  the 
hope  of  running  North  Borneo  had  Malaysia 
not  been  formed.  Peiping  would  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  deny  such  aspirations  If  Malasrsla 
were  dismembered,  and  they  could  suit 
Pelplng  very  well;  but  Indochina  might  flnd 
such  a  settlement  distasteful.  Singapore  Is 
80  percent  Chinese,  and  If  Malaysia  breaks 
up,  the  present  rulers  of  Singapore,  the 
PAP  (People's  Action  Party),  believe  that 
they  would  be  displaced  by  a  crypto  or  even 
an  overt  Communist  government.  Malaya 
itself  has  a  40-percent  Chinese  minority, 
which  Is  economically  the  strength  and  core 
of  the  country.  The  breakup  of  Malaysia 
would  place  this  community  at  hazard.  It 
formerly  provided  the  minority  group  which 
formed  the  Malayan  Communist  Party.  It 
is  certain  that  it  fears  Malay  domination. 
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which    union    with    Indonesia   would    rein- 
force.    A   conflict   between   a   new   Malayan 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  with  far   larger 
support  than  the  former  Insurrection  ever 
commanded,  and  the  Malay-Indonesian  com- 
munity   would   seem    more    than   probable. 
The  complexity  of  local  rivalries,  racial,  reli- 
gious,   and    political,    would    be    greatly    In- 
creased   by  the    crushing   of    Malaysia — and 
there    would   no    longer   be   a   foreign    "Im- 
perialist" presence  to  put  the  blame  upon. 
The   Chinese   will   certainly   be   aware   of 
these  problems,  for  nowhere  Is  their  Infor- 
mation likely  to  be  better  than  in  Malaysia; 
how    they    see    them,    what    remedies    they 
would    apply,    what    short-term    policies    In 
preparation  for  more  long-term  alms,  can- 
not be  surmised.     Yet  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  area  Is  the  region  adjacent 
to  China,  in  which  Its  Influence  through  the 
centuries    has    always   been    present,   some- 
times powerful  and  active,  at  other  times 
dormant,  but  by  the  mere  facts  of  geography, 
never  extinct.    China  will  always  be  there — 
under  whatever  regime,  swayed  by  whatever 
Ideology — at  all  times  the  actual  or  poten- 
tial great  power  most  Intimately  concerned, 
with    the    most    local    knowledge,    and    the 
best  local  contacts.     To  Ignore  this  massive 
and  unalterable  fact  seems  at  present  to  be 
the  main  weakness  of  Western  policy.     To 
some  observers  on  this  side  of  the  world  It 
appears  to  be  a  very  dangerous  and  possibly 
fatal  error. 

PRISON  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA  UNDER  APARTHEID 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
magazine  section  of  the  July  25  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  contained  an  article 
entitled  "There  Is  No  Such  Thing  as 
Regulatioris  Here."  by  Harold  Strachan, 
an  artist  who  spent  3  years  as  a  political 
prisoner  in  South  African  jails.  The  ar- 
ticle describes  the  appalling  conditions 
under  which  Mr.  Strachan  was  con- 
fined, and  the  even  crueler  fate  suffered 
by  other  prisoners.  In  reading  the  arti- 
cle I  could  not  help  but  be  reminded  of 
descriptions  I  have  read  of  prison  condi- 
tions in  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  a  story  from  Johannesburg,  the  July 
26  Washington  Post  reported  that  the 
editor  of  the  Johannesburg  Rand  Daily 
Mail  is  now  facing  prosecution  for  pub- 
lishing a  three-part  description  of  the 
brutalities  suffered  by  political  prisoners. 
The  Times  article  apparently  consists 
of  excerpts  from  this  three-part  descrip- 
tion. According  to  the  Post,  the  Rand 
Dally  Mail  office  was  raided  by  political 
police  and  the  editor  warned  to  stop  pub- 
lishing the  articles  in  question. 

The  Times  article  is  a  damning  in- 
dictment of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. It  shows  the  primitive  and  bru- 
tal means  to  which  the  Verwoerd  govern- 
ment will  resort  and  points  up  the  para- 
dox of  the  South  African  Government's 
claim  that  apartheid  is  a  perfectly  hu- 
mane and  civilized  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  26,  1965] 

Prison  BRtrrALrrY  Is  Charged  in  South 

Africa 

(By  James  C.  Mould) 

Johannesburg,  July  25. — The  Johannes- 
burg Sunday  Times  charged  in  a  four-page 


story  today  that  electric  shock  treatment  is 
used  to  make  prisoners  talk  and  that  there  is 
widespread  brutality  In  South  African 
prisons. 

It  was  the  latest  effort  In  an  opposition 
campaign  to  force  Prime  Minister  Hendrlk 
P.  Verwoerd's  white  nationalist  government 
to  hold  a  public  inquiry  into  the  manage- 
ment of  this  country's  prisons. 

One  newspaper  editor,  Laurence  Gandar, 
of  the  Rand  Dally  Mall,  already  faces  prose- 
cution for  publishing  a  three-part  descrip- 
tion of  hardships  and  brutalities  suffered  by 
political  prisoners. 

The  Sunday  Times  quoted  a  sworn  affidavit 
and  official  reports  by  the  head  warden  of  a 
prison  near  Johannesburg,  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  brutality,  victimization,  bribery,  and 
corruption.  The  newspaper  said  it  held  the 
report  for  2  weeks  of  cross-checking  before 
publishing  it. 

heavy  penalties 
Under  this  country's  prison  laws,  anyone 
publishing  false  statements  about  Jail  condi- 
tions is  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 

Head  Warden  Johannes  Andrles  Theron  Is 
quoted  by  the  Sunday  Times  as  saying:  "I 
have  seen  electric  shock  treatment  being 
given  prisoners  as  a  punishment  and  In  order 
to  make  them  talk." 

Theron  also  alleged  there  Is  misuse  of  con- 
vict labor  on  farms.  South  African  farmers 
are  allowed  to  hire  forced  convict  labor  for 
nominal  wages. 

Opposition  members  of  Parliament  have 
called  for  an  Inquiry  on  the  basis  of  allega- 
tions published  by  the  anti-Government 
Rand  Daily  Mail  and  the  Sunday  Times. 

OFTICES    raided 

Earlier  this  month,  security  police  raided 
the  Mall's  offices  after  It  had  published  the 
first  two  parts  of  its  expos6,  given  them  by 
a  former  white  political  prisoner.  A  senior 
police  officer  warned  Editor  Gandar  It  would 
be  in  his  Interests  not  to  publish  the  last 
article.    He  went  ahead,  nevertheless. 

In  a  front-page  editorial  Gandar  said :  "We 
are  going  to  bust  prison  conditions  In  South 
Africa  wide  open." 

Justice  Minister  Balthazar  Vorster  has  or- 
dered a  departmental  inquiry  Into  certain  al- 
legations in  the  Rand  Daily  Mall  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  Afrikaans  Lan- 
guage press. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  July 

25,  1965) 
There  Is  No  Such  Thing  as  Regulations 
Here 
(Harold  Strachan   Is   a   39-year-old   artist 
who  spent  3  years  as  a  political  prisoner  in 
South  African  jails.     Convicted  of  "conspir- 
acy to  cause  explosions"  as  an  opponent  of 
Prime  Minister  Verwoerd's  apartheid  pxilicy, 
he  was  released  in  May  and  wrote  a  series  of 
three  articles  about  his  experiences  for  Jo- 
hannesburg's Rand  Daily  Mall,  the  govern- 
ment's   most    outspoken    newspaper    critic. 
The  articles  appeared  a  month  ago  and  im- 
mediately produced  a  sharp  reaction.     Stra- 
chan was  declared  a  "banned"  person,  which 
means  that  nothing  he  writes  or  says  can 
be  published  in  South  Africa;  he  was  also  put 
under  house  arrest  for  5  years.     Meanwhile, 
the  Rand  Dally  Mail  faces  prosecution  under 
a  law  that  makes  It  a  crime  to  publish  in- 
formation about  prisoners,  former  prisoners, 
or  prison  administration.    The  articles  may 
not,  of  course,  be  quoted  in  South   Africa; 
any  South  African  who  does  "cause  (them] 
to  be  published."  Is  subject  to  harsh  penal- 
ties.    Nevertheless,  the  Times  magazine  has 
obtained    copies    of    the    articles.      Excerpts 
follow.) 

(By  Harold  Strachan) 

I  was  sent  first  to  the  Port  Elizabeth  North 
End  Prison  and  was  there  about  5  weeks. 
The   Europe<in    section   of   this   prison   was 


generally  known  among  prisoners  as  a  "hobo" 
Jail,  occupied  mainly  by  short-term  prison- 
ers. 

They  had  a  rudimentary  library  there  from 
which  one  could  get  two  books  a  week,  but 
the  books  were  unutterable  rubbish.  The 
books  were  filthy  too.  but  In  any  event  you 
couldn't  read  because  we  were  crammed  12 
Into  a  cell  at  this  place. 

We  had  a  flush  toilet  in  the  cell,  which  is 
quite  unusual  as  far  as  prisons  I  have  been 
In.  But  an  Interesting  thing  about  this 
toilet  was  that  you  didn't  only  defecate  In  It, 
you  also  washed  in  It;  you  brushed  your 
teeth  m  It. 

They  had  suflBclent  bathroom  facilities. 
They  had  a  very  spic-and-span  shower  room 
with  hot  water  and  everything  laid  on,  but 
we  weren't  allowed  to  use  this  because  It  had 
been  beautifully  polished — floor,  taps,  and  so 
forth — and  mats  were  laid  on  the  floor  to 
keep  it  nice  and  tidy,  and  prisoners  were 
seldom  allowed  to  go  In  there. 

It  was  kept  clean  for  Inspection. 
We  were  obliged  to  shower  twice  a  week  In 
cold  water  In  another  shower  house  around 
the  back  of  the  corridor  where  we  were.  The 
section  warder  would  not  allow  us  to  go  even 
to   this   little   bathroom   In   the   morning. 

I  saw  constant  assaults  on  African  prison- 
ers. There  was  a  particular  prisoner — a 
long-timer  whose  name  was  China.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  half  Chinese  and  half  Xhosa 
tribesman,   and    a   terrible   brute. 

He  looked  like  a  gorilla.  He  stood  around 
in  a  reception  office  in  one  of  the  passages 
and  he  beat  up  prisoners. 

On  Friday,  June  15,  1962,  a  few  days  before 
I  left  that  Jail,  I  saw  a  particular  assault  In 
the  reception  office.  It  was  a  freezlngly  cold 
day.  I  came  Into  the  office  and  saw  a  little 
bushman  type  of  colored  man,  short  and 
very  thin. 

He  was  standing  Just  beside  the  door,  and 
he  was  sopping  wet  and  his  clothing  was 
wet.  He  was  dressed  in  prison  shorts  and 
red  shirt  and  was  standing  In  the  strong 
breeze  from  the  open  windows.  His  hands 
and  arms  were  shaking. 

As  I  came  In  I  greeted  him  and  he  sprang 
away.  Warder  Claassens  In  the  office — he 
was  a  huge  man — went  to  this  colored  man 
and  made  a  few  boxing  feints  at  him.  The 
man  sort  of  cowered  and  fell  on  the  ground 
from  fear. 

Claassens  took  off  his  Jacket  and  said: 
"Would  you  like  to  have  my  coat  to  put  on? 
Would  you  like  me  to  shut  the  window? 
Would  you  like  me  to  go  and  run  you  a  nice 
hot  bath?" 

He  then  ordered  this  little  man  to  go  and 
have  a  cold  shower.  I  asked  one  of  the  Afri- 
can prisoners  working  there  If  this  had  just 
happened.  He  replied  that  it  was  the  fourth 
time  the  man  had  been  sent  to  shower  out 
of  doors,  in  the  cold,  with  no  towel,  and 
then  brought  back  Into  the  office  in  his  wet 
clothes  and  made  to  stand  In  a  draft. 

The  man  had  apparently  attempted  an 
escape  from  a  garden  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  work. 

After  leaving  this  little  man  standing  for 
about  another  15  minutes,  Claassens  got  up 
and  with  full  force  hit  the  man  in  his  belly, 
lifted  him  clean  off  his  feet  and  under  a 
table;  then  he  picked  him  up  and  smacked 
him  around  the  face  with  his  hand. 

Another  warder  in  the  office  sat  and 
laughed.  There  was  a  bucket  of  dirty  water 
which  other  prisoners  had  been  using  to 
clean  the  floor. 

Claassens  held  the  little  man  by  his  feet 
and  stuck  his  head  In  the  bucket. 

Then  he  sent  a  prisoner  to  fetch  a  broom 
and  he  gave  this  little  chap  squad  drill: 
making  him  march  up  and  down  with  the 
broom  over  his  shoulder,  still  In  his  wet 
clothes,  his  head  covered  with  filth  from 
the  scrubbing  bucket. 

As  a  rule  the  white  warders  did  not  assault 
prisoners,  but  I  often  saw  them  do  so. 
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Most  of  the  assaults  were  by  non-European 
warders  called  poylsas  and  by  prisoners  who 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  assaults.  This  hap- 
pened often  In  the  presence  of  warders  •  *  *. 

In  June  1962,  together  with  a  batch  of 
other  prisoners  sentenced  to  1  year  or  more, 
I  was  transferred  to  Pretoria  Central  Prison. 
I  was  first  placed  In  the  observation  sec- 
tion. The  theory  of  the  observation  of  pris- 
oners is  an  admirable  concept.  According  to 
the  theory,  every  long-term  prisoner  Is  placed 
on  his  own  in  a  reasonably  comfortable  cell 
and  is  given  time  to  think  about  his  past  life, 
his  crime,  his  trial,  his  sentence,  and  his 
future. 

He  Is  befriended  by  a  qualified  psychologist 
who  remains  his  friend  throughout  his  sen- 
tence and  even  afterward. 

Now  on  paper,  this  Is  what  the  observation 
section  at  Pretoria  Central  Is.  But  in  fact, 
the  time  you  spent  there  is  called  the  penal 
period  by  prisoners. 

The  cells  are  7  feet  square.  This  is  very 
small.  I  was  lucky  because  I  was  alone.  A 
warder  told  me  this  was  because  I  was  a 
political  prisoner.  But  other  prisoners  were 
three  to  a  cell.  They  also  had  a  i>all,  which 
the  prisoners  emptied  twice  a  day  themselves 
and  was  used  by  all  three  of  them. 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  We  were  given  a 
coarse  shirt  which  makes  you  itch  all  the 
time,  a  pair  of  battledress  pants,  an  old  long- 
sleeved  jersey,  and  a  bedraggled  corduroy 
jacket. 

Actually,  for  someone  who  is  working,  I 
suppose  the  clothing  would  have  been  ade- 
quate. But  sitting  dead  still  In  the  cold 
concrete  cell,  it  was  Just  terribly  cold. 

The  floor  was  concrete,  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  macadam..  The  celling  was  high. 
Each  man  there  was  given  two  felt  mats  and 
four  very  thin  blankets.  Also  prison  pajamas. 
But  I  wore  these  all  day  and  all  night. 
You  had  to  wear  everything  you  had  to  keep 
yourself  warm;  pajamas,  clothing,  socks,  even 
shoes,  day  and  night.  And  you  Jiost  sit  and 
freeze. 

It's  like  a  small  dingy  cave.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  It  was  lit  by  an  electric  light, 
a  very  dull  one,  which  somehow  gave  a 
feeling  of  even  greater  cold. 

You  are  not  allowed  to  lie  down.  No.  That 
is  an  offense.  Just  just  sit.  I  used  to  wake 
up  at  5:30  In  the  morning  when  the  gong 
rang  and  Just  sit  and  hope  and  wait  and 
shiver  and  pray  for  4:30  In  the  afternoon, 
which  was  lock-up  time  when  you  were 
allowed  to  go  to  bed. 

You  were  not  allowed  to  roll  out  a  mat 
or  a  blanket  during  the  day.  If  you  are 
seen  doing  It  through  the  little  peephole 
in  the  door  which  has  a  cover  over  it,  you 
get  sentenced  to  "three  meals" — you  do  not 
eat  for  38  hours. 

The  ordinary  prisoner  in  this  section  was 
allowed  out  at  the  most  for  half  an  hour 
morning  and  afternoon  for  exercises.  He  was 
allowed  to  talk  to  no  other  prisoner.  They 
all  had  to  walk  five  paces  apart,  round  and 
round  a  small  exercise  yard  surrounded  by 
prison  blocks  several  stories  high. 

You  looked  your  own  height  ahead  of  you 
and  you  spoke  to  no  other  man. 

The  average  prisoner  is  supposed  to  be  In 
observation  for  about  a  month,  I  believe. 
But  at  that  time  the  section  was  very  full 
with  about  70  prisoners  and  they  were  kept 
there  for  an  average  of  6  to  8  weeks. 

This  observation  section  was  called  the 
"madhouse"  by  all  the  prisoners.  I  thought 
when  I  first  went  Into  It  that  It  was  called 
this  because  psychiatry  was  practiced  there. 
But  In  fact  It  turned  out  that  It  was  called 
this,  not  because  you  were  mad  when  you 
went  In.  but  because  you  were  mad  when  you 
came  out.  Prisoners  regarded  these  6  weeks 
or  2  months  In  the  madhouse  as  their  worst 
time  in  prison. 

And  I  was  in  that  section  for  about  11 
months. 


After  about  3  months  I  saw  the  prisons 
board.  Most  of  the  interview  was  taken  up 
by  a  violent  harangue  directed  at  me  by  the 
chairman.  I  saw  the  board  again  on  several 
other  occasions,  and  each  time  I  made  re- 
quests and  lodged  complaints. 

They  have  also  In  Pretoria  Central  a  segre- 
gation section  for  escapers,  assaulters,  dagga 
[hemp]  smokers  and  those  who  are  generally 
ill  behaved.  This  Is  an  ultramaximum  se- 
curity section. 

These  days  prisoners  don't  stay  In  segre- 
gation for  much  more  than  about  18  months. 
You  really  go  mad  In  there.  You  speak  to 
no  one;  you  have  got  the  worst  clothes  in 
the  prison;  you  lose  all  your  privileges  if 
you  have  any;  you  are  allowed  only  a 
6-monthly  letter  of  500  words  and  a  half- 
hour  visit  every  6  months. 

Prisoners  in  segregation  repair  more  mall- 
bags  than  other  prisoners.  They  work  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  and  do  10  bags  a  day, 
and  that  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  because  when  those 
bags  come  In  from  the  post  ofSce  some  of 
them  are  In  absolute  tatters. 

If  about  3  bags  out  of  your  10  are  rejected, 
then  you  lose  3  meals.  If  an  Inspector  wants 
to.  It  Is  easy  to  reject  3  or  even  all  10  bags. 

Also  In  the  segregation  section  you  are  not 
allowed  to  talk  or  make  any  noise  whatso- 
ever. So  that  you  live  in  absolute  and  total 
silence. 

Men  used  to  go  off  their  heads  In  jail  and 
go  rushing  at  the  walls  and  door  of  their 
cell,  screaming  and  weeping,  banging  with 
their  fists  and  kicking.  Some  also  mutilated 
themselves. 

There  was  one  man,  for  example,  whom  I 
questioned  about  his  speech  Impediment.  He 
showed  me  that  the  front  part  of  his  tongue 
had  been  cut  off.  He  said  he  had  done  this 
while  In  segregation. 

When  I  first  entered  the  main  gate  of  Cen- 
tral I  knew  where  to  look  for  the  gallows  be- 
cause I  already  had  heard  about  It  In  the 
Fort  Elizabeth  Prison.  Tlie  old  hands  had 
told  me:  as  you  come  in  the  main  gate,  look 
up  across  the  huge  black-floored  hall  and 
you  win  see  a  silence  notice.  Look  just  un- 
der that  notice  and  that  is  the  gallows  cell. 

Executions  were  held  about  every  10 
days.  Days  beforehand,  the  condemned  start 
singing,  and  being  Africans,  most  of  them, 
they  can't  help  singing  harmoniously.  But 
as  the  time  wears  on  the  singing  gets  more 
and  more  ragged. 

The  last  2  days  and  nights  they  jiast  sing 
right  through.  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  and 
things  like  that.  I  never  want  to  hear  any 
such  hymns  again. 

Then  you  would  hear  the  condemned  walk- 
ing to  the  gallows  cell  singing  hymns.  You 
would  hear  the  door  shut.  Later,  you  would 
faintly  hear  the  sound  of  the  trapdoor  open- 
ing. I  would  feel  a  tremble  run  through  the 
part  of  the  building  where  I  was  as  the  trap- 
door  fell. 

The  presence  of  the  condemned  at  Pretoria 
Central  is  nerve-racking.  There  are  prisoners 
living  all  around  the  condemned  section  and 
this  hysterical  singing  just  goes  on  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night. 

Aboiit  a  month  after  seeing  the  prison 
board,  Ben  Turok — the  political  prisoner 
who  was  with  me — and  I  were  given  mallbags 
to  sew,  10  mallbags  a  day.  This  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  me  mentally.  I  reached  a  stage 
where  I  literally  forgot  how  to  read. 

Before  I  was  sentenced  my  wife  had  writ- 
ten to  the  commissioner  of  prisons  asking 
for  study  facilities  for  me  and  I  applied  for 
this  as  soon  as  I  got  Into  jail.  Permission 
came  5  months  later. 

I  registered  for  an  honors  English  course 
with  the  University  of  London  and  I  was  due 
to  write  10  subjects  on  my  release  in  June 
1965.  It  was  difficult  to  study  becatise  not 
only  did  words  have  no  meaning  but  objects 
ceased  to  have  any  meaning. 

One  would  look  at  a  mug  and  it  didn't 
strike  one  as  a  receptacle  that  held  a  liquid. 


I  was  given  a  table  and  a  locker  for  my 
books.  That  work  which  I  did  was  good,  and 
I  got  about  95  percent  of  my  essays.  In  spite 
of  this,  every  obstruction  was  put  In  my  way 
as  far  as  studying  was  concerned. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  jail  library 
as  other  prisoners  were.  If  I  sent  up  through 
the  cleaner  or  the  section  officer  lor  two  or 
three  books  I  wanted  for  a  particular  tutorial 
I  would  get  them  up  to  6  weeks  later — after 
I  had  seen  them  lying  around  for  all  that 
period  In  the  office  of  Chief  Warden  Steen- 
kamp  who  said  he  was  censoring  them. 

One  day  when  we  were  exercising  in  the 
yard  we  went  up  to  Steenkamp  and  asked  him 
about  books.  The  three  other  politicals  also 
went  up  to  him  and  we  accused  him  of  vic- 
timizing us. 

We  thought  he  would  deny  It,  but  he  re- 
plied: "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am.  You  are 
pHJlltlcal  prisoners  and  I  am  making  your  lUe 
as  hard  as  possible." 

In  most  of  my  11  months  in  the  observa- 
tion section,  my  average  day  was  Just  getting 
up  and  doing  mailbags,  doing  about  3  hours 
of  studying  and  going  to  sleep.  Occasionally 
they  would  stop  giving  me  bags  for  2  or  3 
weeks  and  I  would  Just  sit. 

One's  mind  would  then  just  go  completely 
blank  and  one  could  feel  this  sort  of  madness 
creeping  on  and  it  would  take  all  one's  con- 
scious effort  and  willpower  to  resist  It. 

So  it  went  on  until  about  March  1963  when 
Turok  and  I  asked  for  an  interview  with  the 
commanding  officer.  We  pleaded  with  him 
to  give  us  some  work  and  he  finally  con- 
sented to  let  us  p>olish  the  passage  of  the 
section  In  which  we  were,  for  about  an  hovir 
and  a  half  a  day. 

We  polished  It  black  with  a  block  of  con- 
crete wrapped  In  a  doormat.  This  work  was 
glorious.  We  reveled  in  it.  Just  to  get  this 
exercise. 

Another  thing  about  Pretoria  Central  was 
the  question  of  mall :  When  I  was  first  there, 
I  was  allowed  to  write  and  receive  one  letter 
every  6  months.  My  first  6-monthly  letter  to 
my  wife  was  simply  lost:  It  disappeared. 
My  wife  went  10  months  without  bearing 
from  me. 

I  got  her  letter  2  months  after  she  had 
written  It.  After  the  6-monthly  visit  from 
my  wife  I  protested  at  the  disappearance  of 
my  letter  to  her  and  she  also  protested. 

I  was  taken  to  the  reception  office  where 
I  was  shown  the  register  of  letters  In  which 
six  letters  were  listed  against  my  name. 
None  of  them  had  been  signed  for  by  me. 

One  day  a  warder  came  up  to  me  in  the 
exercise  yard,  held  out  a  letter  and  said  it 
was  for  me.  I  recognized  my  wife's  handwrit- 
ing. As  I  put  out  my  hand  to  take  It,  he 
pulled  It  back. 

In  mid-May  1963.  Turok  and  I  were  re- 
moved to  the  Pretoria  local  prison.  At  first. 
It  was  relatively  wonderful:  We  had  a  small 
section  of  our  own,  50  feet  long,  containing 
seven  cells  and  a  passage.  Our  Job  was  to 
clean  these  cells  and  the  passage. 

We  did  an  average  of  about  4  hours  of  this 
work  a  day,  but  after  2  weeks  the  number  of 
hours  started  declining  and  finally,  after 
about  3  months,  it  had  faded  away.  Then 
we  were  given  mailbags  again. 

About  June  1964,  complete  segregation 
conditions  were  imposed.  Most  strict.  Our 
doors  were  locked  all  the  time.  We  protested 
vociferously  and  said,  "All  we  are  asking  is 
for  work  that  a  normal  criminal  would  do." 

The  superintendent's  answer:  "I  am  en- 
titled to  lock  you  up  and  I  lock  you  up." 
We  spoke  to  the  section  warder  and  he 
replied,  "Look,  it  is  our  Jail  and  we  do  what 
we  like  here."  We  said,  "What  about  regula- 
tions?" and  he  said,  "Don't  talk  about  regu- 
lations. There  is  no  such  thing  as  regula- 
tions." 

I  can't  complain  about  the  food.  It  was 
about  as  good  as  food  In  a  bad  boarding 
house  but  I  found  there  was  plenty  of  It. 
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As  for  educational  facilities,  there  were 
constant  difficulties  here,  as  at  the  central 
prison.  The  conunandlng  officer  called  me 
In  one  day  about  some  books  which  I  had 
written  for.  He  said:  "These  books  are 
novels."  I  replied  that  I  was  studying  the 
novel. 

He  said:  "Don't  be  silly,  you  don't  study 
novels."     I  said;  "But  I  am  studying  them." 

He  said:  "Novels  Is  story  books.  Don't 
think  I  am  a  child.  No  story  books,  no 
novels." 

That  was  the  end  of  that.  I  gave  up  the 
course  I  was  doing  with  the  correspondence 
college  primarily  because  I  was  unable  to  get 
the  books  I  needed. 

On  another  occasion  he  called  out  Turok 
and  me.  He  told  us  that  some  soft-cover 
books  had  arrived  for  us  but  we  could  not 
have  them.  We  asked  why  not.  He  said: 
"Soft-cover  books  Is  about  sex  or  crime." 
Turok  asked  him  which  soft-cover  book  he 
bad  in  mind. 

So  the  officer  produced  a  copy  of  Qal- 
bralths  book.  "The  Great  Crash,"  which  Is 
about  the  crash  of  the  stock  market  in  1929 
In  New  York.  The  officer  said:  "Here  is  a 
soft-cover  book  about  motorcar  racing  or 
something." 

I  want  to  talk  about  assaults.  The  worst 
assaults  I  have  seen  were  on  non-European 
prisoners  at  Pretoria  local  prison. 

They  were  driven  like  animals  by  the  non- 
European  warders,  the  poyisas,  with  sticks 
and  leather  straps. 

They  used  the  long  double  strap  of  their 
truncheons  or  keys  as  a  whip.  Our  windows 
at  one  time  overlooked  the  yard  and  the  non- 
European  reception  office  at  the  Pretoria 
local  and  we  could  see  these  men  being 
driven  across  the  yard  for  showering  or  other 
purposes  by  these  poyisas  with  these  straps. 

We  could  see  these  men  also  being  hit  with 
fists  and  open  hands.  We  could  see  them 
coming  in  a  column  two  abreast — that  Is, 
"two-two."  as  they  put  It  In  prison — and 
being  thrashed  as  they  rushed  Into  the 
prison. 

We  could  hear  the  same  men  rushing  up 
the  stairs  and  then  Into  the  section  above  us 
with  the  same  cries  as  we  had  heard  In  the 
yard  and  we  could  hear  the  blows  following. 

This  was  general.  But  the  worst  assaults 
I  saw  anywhere  In  Jail  were  those  on  Africans 
at  the  hospital  and  sometimes  on  non-Euro- 
pean patients  in  the  hospital  at  Pretoria 
local.  For  most  of  my  time  there  the  hos- 
pital yard  was  straight  under  my  window. 

All  prisoners  when  they  came  Into  prison 
went  to  the  hospital  to  get  examined  and 
so  forth.  Non-European  prisoners  who  had 
to  see  the  doctors  were  brought  out  at  about 
6:15  In  the  morning,  and  It  could  be  freezing 
cold. 

They  stood  naked;  60,  70.  80  of  them  at  a 
time.  Huddled  up  like  birds  trying  to  keep 
warm.    Like  poultry.    Stark  naked. 

They  had  to  stand  with  frost  thick  on  the 
ground,  barefoot,  clutching  each  other  to 
try  to  keep  warm.    Shivering. 

And  they  would  stand  there  until  the 
doctor  came  at  9  o'clock,  sometimes  later. 
Now  and  then  one  of  the  poyisas  would  al- 
low them  to  pick  up  a  garment  to  drape  over 
their  shoulders.  Otherwise  they  Just  stood 
naked  until  the  doctor  came. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  a  prisoner  car- 
ried Into  the  prison  yard  on  a  blanket,  the 
corners  held  by  other  African  prisoners.  He 
might  have  been  shanunlng  because  many 
prisoners,  like  soldiers,  swing  the  lead  and 
they  like  to  get  Into  the  hospital  where  the 
food  is  slightly  better. 

Anyway,  this  man  was  put  on  the  ground 
and  he  was  lying  there  Immobile.  After  a 
while  he  stirred. 

Two  of  the  warders  had  a  consultation  and 

apparently  decided  the  man  was  shamming. 

One    of    the    warders    took    bis    wooden 

trimcheon  and,  sitting  down,  let  it  fall  on  the 

forehead  of  this  man  on  the  ground — I  sup- 


pose about  20  or  30  times.  Bong,  bong, 
bong — as  you  might  do  with  a  pencil  on  a 
table,  letting  it  fall  with  Its  own  weight. 

But  this  was  a  truncheon  falling  from  6 
Inches.  As  it  turned  out,  the  man  was  un- 
conscious— fortunately,  for  he  didn't  feel  this 
going  on. 

In  wintertime  at  Pretoria  Local  the  wind 
howled  Into  my  cell  through  broken  window- 
panes.  I  remember  sitting  there  one  day 
at  5  In  the  afternoon  with  the  hair  whip- 
ping around  my  head.  And  on  another  oc- 
casion a  shower  of  sleet  falling  onto  the 
book  I  was  studying.  Now,  after  a  cold 
shower,  to  be  In  those  conditions  under  three 
thin  prison  blankets — you  are  Issued  four 
blankets,  but  you  have  to  sleep  on  one  which 
you  put  on  top  of  your  two  felt  mats  on  the 
floor  to  try  to  stop  some  of  the  heat  draining 
out  of  your  body.  The  cold  Is  absolutely  un- 
bearable in  that  place.  It  Is  the  only  thing 
I  couldn't  really  take  in  prison. 

One  thing  I  learned  in  Jail  was  to  fall 
asleep,  and  I  \ised  to  sleep  up  to  15  hours  a 
day.  I  used  to  Just  put  myself  to  sleep  rather 
than  face  the  realities  of  being  awake. 


PEEPING  TOM,  THE  METEOROLOGI- 
CAL SATELLITE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
perfecting  weather  surveillance  and  fore- 
casting techniques.  Much  of  this  tre- 
mendous progress  stems  from  the  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  a  new 
meteorological  satellite  which  has  been 
nicknamed  "Peeping  Tom." 

I  am  proud  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  infrared,  weather  eye  system, 
which  has  been  orbited  with  such  spec- 
tacular and  valuable  results,  has  a 
Hoosier  origin.  It  was  created  and  built 
by  a  small  group  of  space  scientists  at 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Industrial  Laboratories  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.  Recently  the  Indianapolis  Star 
published  a  very  interesting  description 
of  this  project,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keeping  an  Eye  on  the  Weatheh 
(By  Edward  W.  Cotton) 

Hoosier  Astronaut  Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Grissom 
Isn't  Indiana's  only  space  explorer  becaxise 
there  is  a  200-man  team  of  ground-based 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  also 
staking  out  significant  claims  along  the 
frontier  of  the  future. 

Yet.  the  technological  abilities  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  small,  young,  and  highly 
trained  research  and  development  organiza- 
tion were  little  kno«m,  and  even  less  appreci- 
ated, until  recently. 

Most  residents  of  Fort  Wayne  were  aware 
that  the  3-year-old  ITT  Industrial  Laboiu- 
torles,  a  division  of  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.,  was  located  there,  but 
they  often  confused  It  with  an  older  and 
better  known  ITT  branch,  the  Federal  Lab- 
oratories. Since  both  divisions  occupy  the 
same  building,  few  were  sure  of  what  rTTIL 
did. 

It  took  the  spectacular  orbiting  of  Nimbus 
I.  an  earth-oriented,  meteorological  satellite 
which  circled  the  world  in  90-minute  laps, 
to  spotlight  properly  the  importance  of  one  of 
the  division's  electronic  instruments. 

That  instrument,  credited  with  scoring  the 
greatest  success  of  the  Nimbus,  was  a  night- 
time, radiometer.  Infrared  weather-eye  sys- 
tem designed  and  developed  at  nriL. 

Promptly  and  properly  nicknamed  the 
"Peeping  Tom,"  this  Is  a  revolutionary  type 


of  camera  which  can  "see"  in  the  dark  and 
took  the  first  nighttime  pictures  of  the 
earth's  cloud  patterns.  It  pioneered  a  path 
to  the  possibility  of  accurate,  worldwide,  24- 
hour  weather  surveillance. 

Some  27.000  sharp  pictures  were  received 
from  the  television  cameras  and  the  ITTIL 
radiometer  system  mounted  in  battery  ou 
the  Nimbus. 

The  nighttime,  weather-eye  reports  were 
so  sensitive  that  they  registered  differences 
of  1  degree  in  temperature  of  various  ocean 
currents,  pwalnted  out  storm  patterns  and  dis- 
tinguished between  rock  and  soil.  Ice  and 
water,  clouds  and  snow. 

The  Nimbus  flight,  terminated  after  some 
380  orbits.  Is  considered  to  represent  a  major 
breakthrough  In  the  field  of  Infrared  obser- 
vation. 

Scientists  are  predicting  many  applications 
of  the  three-dimensional  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  unusual  photographs  to  weather 
forecasting.  Government  officials  estimate 
that  the  Nation's  farmers  alone  would  save 
between  $2  to  $3  billion  a  year  if  weather  can 
be  forecast,  accurately  5  days  In  advance. 

Pleased  with  the  sudden  fame  generated 
by  the  success  of  the  "Peeping  Tom,"  the 
men  who  made  the  Innovation  possible  were 
modest  In  accepting  praise  for  their  work. 
They  were  chosen  to  design  and  develop  the 
unique  Instrvunent  on  the  basis  of  previous 
accomplishments  In  the  electronics  field. 

Kenneth  DeBrosse,  manager  of  space  and 
physical  sciences,  for  example,  commented, 
"I'm  not  surprised.     I  knew  It  would  work." 

Confidence  In  themselves  and  their  fellow 
workers,  as  well  as  pride  In  what  they  are 
doing.  Is  typical  of  the  team  spirit  which  has 
guided  the  ITTIL  to  a  position  of  respect  in 
many  levels  of  scientific  research. 

For  one  thing,  the  team  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  represent  a  balanced 
blend  of  age  and  experience,  of  education 
and  background,  that  is  in  Itself  unusual. 

The  average  age  of  the  207  employees  Is  a 
mere  35  years,  with  the  11  executive  and 
management  staff  personnel  hitting  the  39- 
year  mark  and  32  administrative  employers 
averaging  33  years  of  age.  However,  the  10 
oldest  employees  average  58  years  of  age  and 
the  10  youngest  range  evenly  between  18  and 
22  years. 

Two  42-year-old  graduates  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Robert  T.  Watson,  division  pres- 
ident, and  Dr.  Cary  W.  Steeg,  Jr.,  director 
of  product  development,  and  43-year-old  Dr. 
Wolfgang  K.  Berthold,  director  of  research, 
who  was  graduated  from  3  German  uni- 
versities, head  the  87-member  professional 
staff. 

There  are  12  Ph.  D.'s  on  the  professional 
staff,  which  Includes  management,  scientists 
and  engineers.  The  12  doctors  are  accredited 
with  a  total  of  30  degrees,  while  12  other 
men  hold  master's  degrees  and  the  remainder 
have  earned  a  bachelor  or  Its  equivalent. 
Although  a  total  of  18  States  and  4  for- 
eign nations  are  represented,  25  of  the  men. 
Including  Dr.  Steeg,  who  was  born  in  Indian- 
apolis, are  native  Hoosiers. 

There  are  graduates  of  Indiana,  Purdue 
and  Butler  Universities,  the  Indiana  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  Tri-State  and  Man- 
chester Colleges,  sprinkled  through  the  76- 
member  engineering  and  scientific  staff.  Of 
96  technical  support  employees,  there  are 
certificates  from  most  of  the  State's  schools 
In  those  fields.  There  klso  are  five  skilled 
glassblowers,  the  youngest  of  whom  has  15 
years  of  tenure. 

Dr.  Watson,  who  was  born  In  Columbus, 
Ohio,  boasts  of  the  high  percentage  of  Hoo- 
siers and  Buckeyes,  in  particular,  and  Mid- 
westerners,  in  general,  who  represent  ITTIL. 
"We  have  a  cross  section  of  professional 
training  and  technical  skills  which  proves 
that  the  Midwest  is  not  lacking  In  scientific 
knowledge — we  have  demonstrated  our  com- 
petence In  competing  effectively  with  east 
and  west  coast  Industry,"  he  explains. 
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Dr.  Watson  ix>lnts  out  also  that  the  labora- 
tories, even  while  competing  with  the  re- 
search and  development  capabilities  of  some 
of  the  giants  of  the  electronics  Industry  on 
land  and  In  space,  are  protecting  a  heritage 
of  imaginative  invention  and  quality  control 
which  goes  back  some  25  years. 

That's  because  ITTIL.  while  only  3  years 
old  as  a  corporate  division,  Is  a  legacy  branch 
of  the  former  Farnsworth  Electronics  Co.,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  and  it  still  works  and  Improves 
on  landmark,  television  Inventions  of  Dr. 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth. 

Some  of  these  were  the  first  electronic 
scanning  and  synchronization  systems  and 
early-day  camera  tubes  which  made  TV  a 
reality. 

Such  Innovations  as  Farnsworth's  Image 
dissector  tube,  latron  storage  tube,  and 
World  War  II's  "sniperscope."  the  night- 
eye.  Infrared  rifle  sight,  still  have  signifi- 
cance in  today's  space-probing  Instruments. 
Even  before  ITTIL's  Infrared  know-how 
was  applied  to  designing  a  nighttime,  space 
camera,  two  special  light  measuring  tubes 
developed  In  the  Fort  Wayne  laboratories 
ferreted  out  new  proof  that  there  may  be  life 
on  the  planet  Venus.  A  telescope,  carried 
some  90,000  feet  into  the  sky  by  balloon,  was 
kept  focused  on  Venus  by  one  of  the  tubes, 
while  its  companion  scanned  reflections  of 
the  Sun's  rays  from  the  planet's  clouds. 

Technically  known  as  very  low  noise.  Infra- 
red multiplier  phototubes,  the  pair  of  tubes 
made  precise  measurements  of  "colors"  be- 
yond human  visibility  which  Indicated  the 
presence  of  water  vapor  In  Venus'  upper  at- 
mosphere in  quantities  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Earth. 

The  laboratories  also  have  developed  spe- 
cial detectors,  sensors,  and  electro-optical 
equipments  for  use  in  space  exploration,  star 
and  satellite  tracking,  and  laser  signal  de- 
tection. 

The  latter,  a  new  and  fascinating  field  of 
scientific  Investigation  known  as  laser  tech- 
nology has  been  explored  by  ITTIL  scien- 
tists for  more  than  2  years.  The  first  Injec- 
tion laser  equipment  put  on  the  market  was 
developed  In  the  laboratories. 

Diversity  and  creativity  are  the  bywords 
at  ITTIL,  and  Dr.  Watson  points  out  that 
some  450  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, ranging  from  $1,000  to  more  than  $1 
million,  were  completed  or  put  into  prog- 
ress last  year. 

"Because  we  are  not  bound  by  large,  one- 
type  contracts,  we  are  concerned  with  tech- 
nology that  can  serve  either  prime  or  sub- 
contracts with  companies  both  large  and 
small,"  the  division  president  says.  "We  are 
proud  of  our  achievements  because  they 
prove  our  capability  for  us." 

The  men  behind  the  drawing  boards,  work- 
benches, and  testing  machines  at  ITTIL  are 
in  the  space  race  seriously,  sometimes  wear- 
ing their  own  Identification,  but  often  pro- 
viding vital  tubes,  sensors,  or  other  equip- 
ment to  make  some  other  firm's  product 
work. 

One  of  the  new  products  of  the  labora- 
tories which  has  Important  commercial  and 
Industrial  value,  as  well  as  satellite  track- 
ing and  control,  Is  the  Vldex  telephone  line 
television  system. 

This  system  already  has  been  put  to  use 
by  some  banks  and  other  similar  bxislness 
organizations  to  verify,  compare,  and  discuss 
necessary  Information  such  as  check  signa- 
tures visually  over  long  distances  at  a  mlnl- 
mvun  of  time  and  expense.  Vldex  also  can  be 
used  by  the  military  services  for  transmitting 
reconnaissance  photographs,  by  airports  to 
get  up-to-the-minute  weather-radar  infor- 
mation from  remote  stations  and  by  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  ITTTL's  Facet  Eye  camera  currently  is 
at  work  at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex., 
on  a  24-hour-a-day  watch  of  manmade  ob- 
jects In  space. 


Designed  to  work  on  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciple as  the  eye  of  a  fly.  made  up  of  hundreds 
of  individual  facets,  the  Facet  Eye  camera's 
cluster  of  25  tele6coj)es,  each  with  its  own 
image  orthicon  sensing  tube,  gathers  and 
records  photo-optical  data  for  the  Air  Force's 
Air  Defense  Command. 

When  special,  fast  control  equipment  was 
needed  for  the  Saturn  spacecraft,  to  convert 
a  blinking  television  image  transmitted  from 
the  missile  to  a  clear,  continuous,  flicker- 
free  ground  display,  ITTIL  was  chosen  to 
design  and  btilld  the  equipment. 

Known  as  controlled  storage  television,  the 
equipment  represents  another  application  of 
the  laboratories'  latron  storage-display  tube. 
Prior  to  the  launching  of  Nimbus,  last  Au- 
gust 28,  weather-probing  satellites  were  able 
to  obtain  data  only  during  the  daylight  por- 
tion of  their  orbits.  By  the  time  Nimbus' 
solar-powered  batteries  died,  September  23, 
it  had  been  proven,  by  the  Peeping  Tom.  that 
night  photos  could  be  obtained  from  300 
miles  out  In  space. 

The  first  nighttime,  weather-eye  camera 
cost  about  *1  million,  taking  Into  account 
the  time  and  expenditures  reqtiired  to  pro- 
duce a  model  which  covQd  be  relied  upon  for 
the  mission. 

One  of  the  principal  problems,  according  to 
Dr.  Steeg,  was  to  provide  a  cooling  system 
for  the  compact  and  complex  camera.  This 
was  solved  by  allowing  the  cold  vacuum  of 
outer  space  to  control  the  temperature  of 
parts  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
camera  since  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
$100,000. 

The  miL's  weather-eye  depends  upon 
measurements  of  varying  Intensities  of  In- 
visible Infrared  radiation  for  Its  pictures, 
rather  than  reflected  sunlight  as  In  the 
human  eye  or  conventional  daytime  cameras. 
This  technique  thus  provides  not  only  for 
the  mapping  of  clouds  over  the  entire  night 
side  of  the  earth,  covering  contiguous  strips 
from  one  orbit  to  the  next,  but  also  permits 
an  estimate  of  the  approximate  height  of 
the  cloud  tops  and  of  the  temperature  of 

land  and  water  surfaxies.  

Nighttime  photographs  taken  by  the  ITTTL 
radiometer  clearly  picked  out  such  land- 
marks as  the  Volga  River  and  the  profile  of 
the  boot  of  Italy,  storm  centers  and  forming 
hurricanes  and  detected  for  the  first  time 
evidence  of  volcanic  action  In  the  mountains 
of  Antarctica. 

Based  partially  on  its  ability  to  perfect  the 
Peeping  Tom,  the  Fort  Wayne  research  cen- 
ter is  working  on  a  new  daytime  scanning 
camera  for  a  future  Nimbus,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  launching  late  next  year. 

The  laboratories,  either  by  prime  or  sub- 
contract, will  provide  sensor  or  camera  equip- 
ment for  siKih  satellites  as  the  orbiting  as- 
tronomical observatory  (OAO),  due  to  be 
launched  this  spring;  the  orbiting  geophysi- 
cal observatory  (OGO) ,  and  the  orbiting  solar 
observatory  (OSO). 

Taking  its  place  In  full  partnership  with 
the  other  ITT  divisions  in  Indiana — the  Fed- 
eral Laboratories,  which  concentrates  on 
military  electronics,  and  ITT  Kellog,  which 
has  been  Instrumental  In  furnishing  min- 
iaturized, low-powered  radio  communications 
equipment  for  the  astronauts  of  both  the 
Mercury  and  Gemini  space  projects — the  In- 
dustrial Laboratories  has  established  an  en- 
viable record  of  success  In  a  relatively  short 
time. 

ITTIL  Is  a  team  of  young  and  capyable 
people  whose  talents.  Imagination  and  en- 
ergy Is  devoted  to  helping  their  coimtry 
maintain  Its  leadership  in  space  exploration. 


LOAN  OF  $35  MILLION  TO  THE  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN  BANK  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC INTEGRATION 
Mr.  MONTOYA.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President,  In  a  White  House 


ceremony  attended  by  the  distinguished 
Ambassadors  of  the  Central  American 
Republics — Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Panama — signed  a  loan  agreement  which 
will  rank  among  the  important  decisions 
taken  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Under  this  agreement  the  United 
States  is  lending  $35  million  toward  the 
initial  financing  of  the  Central  American 
Fund  for  Economic  Integration,  which 
will  be  supported  by  an  initial  contribu- 
tion of  $7  million  from  the  five  Central 
American  Republics.  The  Fund's  total 
resources  of  $42  million,  which  will  be 
administered  by  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration,  will  be 
used  to  finance  regional  projects  in  the 
public  sector  to  benefit — without  regard 
to  national  boundaries — all  the  people 
in  the  five  Republics. 

In  this  way  the  regional  territory  will 
be  served  by  new  roads  crossing  national 
boundaries  and  classified  as  "Central 
American  roads" ;  countries  with  surplus 
power  will  share  this  resource  with  less 
fortunate  neighbors;  industrial  parks 
will  be  built  to  promote  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  area;  and  the  Fund's 
resources  will  also  enable  the  member 
countries  to  finance  other  mutually 
beneficial  projects. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  old 
trade  barriers  have  been  leveled,  and 
trade  has  increased  dramatically  among 
its  members. 

In  1958  such  intraregional  trade 
amounted  to  only  $20  million;  in  1964  it 
had  grown  to  over  $105  million. 

As  a  result  of  this  outstanding  record 
of  increased  trade,  an  active  and  com- 
petitive business  sector  hsis  developed. 
The  gross  national  product  of  the  coun- 
tries involved  is  rising  at  an  average  rate 
of  close  to  7  percent  per  year. 

This  loan  should  give  substantial  addi- 
tional impetus  to  the  growth  and  well- 
being  of  these  small  Central  American 
cotmtries,  who,  through  economic  unity, 
are  achieving  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress which  individually  they  would  find 
impossible. 

I  commend  President  Johnson's 
thoughtful  comments  at  the  signing  of 
this  historic  document  to  our  colleagues' 
attention,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  thk  President  at  the  Signing 
OF  THE  $35  Million  Loan  to  the  Central 
American  Bank  fob  Economic  Integra- 
tion 

Distinguished  guests,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Members  of  Congress,  I 
regret  that  these  days  and  nights  I  am 
usually  an  hour  late  and  a  dollar  short,  but 
It  Is  good  to  finally  be  here  with  you,  amd 
this  House  Is  honored  today  by  the  presence 
of  such  distinguished  company.  I  am  deeply 
privileged  to  extend  to  each  of  you  a  very 
warm  welcome. 

For  all  Americans  of  all  the  Americas 
today  Is  a  very  proud  occasion.  I  believe  we 
realize  the  real  meaning  of  this  moment  as 
much  more  than  just  signing  the  papers  that 
are  before  us.  In  a  real  sense  by  what  we 
have  come  to  do  we  really  honor  the  spirit — 
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the  new  and  the  Bearing  spirit — that  Is 
stirring  throughout  the  length  of  this  young 
and  this  proud  and  this  newly  hopeful  West- 
ern Hemisphere  of  ours,  and  no  cynicism 
can  corrode  the  promise  that  la  beginning  to 
gleam  so  brightly  In  the  sun  of  this  New 
World's  new  day,  for  we  are  thinking  as  we 
have  never  had  cause  to  really  think  before 
as  Americans,  as  peoples,  as  nations,  sharing 
not  just  a  common  history  or  even  a  common 
geography,  but  sharing  a  common  vision  and 
possessing  common  aspirations. 

That  spirit  was  brought  to  life  here  In  this 
room  4  years  ago  when  a  good  many  of  you 
heard  President  Kennedy  speak  his  hopes 
and  speak  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  that 
the  Americas  could  ally  themselves  together 
in  peace  to  better  the  life  of  man  In  all  of 
the  Americas. 

We  see  that  spirit  gaining  substance  and 
reality  now,  and  in  a  good  many  lands.  But 
nowhere  do  we  see  it  more  than  In  the  lands 
of  Central  America — Guatemala,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica.  They 
have,  In  a  series  of  acts  of  the  highest  states- 
manship, embarked  upon  a  process  of  Inte- 
grating their  economies,  which  Is  one  of  the 
really  most  exciting  undertakings  ot  our 
world  today.  Together  these  nations  have 
created  a  common  market.  They  have 
leveled  their  trade  barriers.  They  have 
coordinated  their  efforts  In  higher  education. 
They  have  done  the  same  for  their  tax  sys- 
tems and  their  development  planning.  And 
they  are  all  making  an  effort  to  cope  with 
the  problems  created  by  the  ancient  enemies 
of  all  mankind — disease,  poverty,  and 
Illiteracy. 

And  the  results  are  already  apparent  and 
already  gratifying.  Trade  among  these 
nations  has  amounted  to  $20  million  In  1958, 
but  reached  $105  million  last  year,  and  the 
gross  national  product  ft  rising  to  close  to 
7  percent  a  year.  In  support  of  these  historic 
advances  a  key  role  Is  today  being  filled  by 
the  Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 
Integration.  It  Is  represented  here  today 
by  Its  able  and  dynamic  president,  Dr. 
Delgado. 

This  Bank  is  capitalized  by  equal  contribu- 
tions from  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries. But  as  the  governments  have  pledged 
mutual  support  to  each  other,  so  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  have  pledged  support  to 
them. 

In  March  1963,  in  Costa  Rica,  our  late  be- 
loved President  John  Kennedy,  pledged  this 
country's  support.  And  so  today  we  have 
come  here  to  fulfill  that  pledge  by  signing 
this  loan  agreement  for  $35  million. 

Yes,  great  progress  has  been  made  In  Cen- 
tral America,  but  the  future  offers  greater 
promise  both  there  and  throughout  the  hem- 
isphere. The  Central  American  Republics 
are  providing  all  their  neighbors  and  all  the 
world  what  I  would  think  Is  a  very  stirring 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
freemen  with  vision,  and  with  wisdom,  and 
with  coiu-age.  And  we  of  the  United  States 
are  very  proud  to  be  fortunate  enough  to 
work  with  them  in  this  very  hopeful  enter- 
prise. We  are  so  grateful  for  your  friend- 
ship, for  your  loyalty,  for  your  cooperation 
In  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  this  hem- 
isphere and  trying  to  be  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  20th  century.  And  we  want 
you  to  know  that,  and  we  want  your  gov- 
ernments to  know  It. 

And  so  this  morning,  to  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  Central  America  that  may 
be  present  on  this  historic  occasion,  I  woiold 
affirm  again  my  country's  deep  respect  and 
admiration  and  support  for  your  efforts. 
And  likewise,  to  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  CIAP,  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  I  would  reaffirm  the  In- 
terest and  the  support  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  economic  Integration  through- 
out this  hemisphere. 


In  all  the  world  there  are  no  dreams  so 
stirring  or  so  exciting  or  so  Inspiring  as 
those  that  we  can  dream  realistically  and 
rea.<ionably  now  In  our  own  hemisphere.  The 
day  Is  no  longer  so  dim  and  distant  as  once 
It  seemed  to  be  when  those  dreams  begin 
to  reach  the  lives  of  all  our  people,  for  we 
can  truly  believe  that  that  day  has  already 
dawned  and  we  are  now  working  In  Its  early 
morning.  Long  before  the  twilight  of  this 
century  has  come,  we  may  believe  that  men 
and  women  of  the  Americas,  will  come  to 
know  a  much  better  life,  a  life  of  peace,  a 
life  of  social  justice,  a  life  of  liberty,  a  life 
of  Independence,  a  life  where  reason  rules 
and  where  tjrranny  Is  vanquished. 

And  It  Is  toward  this  happy  hovir  that 
we  work  together  now  with  a  steady  pxirpose 
and  with  a  rising  confidence  and  with  a  deep 
appreciation  of  what  friendship  and  under- 
standing really  means. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  on  the  im- 
portance of  Vietnam  in  the  light  of  20 
years  of  cold  war  maneuvering,  saying 
that  clandestine  aggression  of  the  type 
on  trial  there  remains  today  as  the  one 
big  threat  to  world  peace. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  Roscoe  Dnun- 
mond  has  come  forth  with  a  column 
which  does  much  the  same  thing,  stating 
imperatively  that  we  must  resist  this 
new  face  of  war  in  southeast  Asia  be- 
cause of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  past — 
that  to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam  would  mean 
only  that  we  would  have  to  prepare  for 
the  next  aggression — and  the  next. 
Drummond  sums  up : 

President  Johnson  is  applying  this  lesson 
to  save  lives,  to  avert  worse  war,  and  to  find 
the  way  to  a  safer  peace. 

That.  Mr.  President,  sums  It  up  well. 
I  would  like  to  have  all  those  who  ques- 
tion our  Government's  policies  exposed 
to  this  reasoning  because  it  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Why  are  we  in 
Vietnam?"  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond column,  "President  Stands  Firm." 
from  today's  Washington  Post  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam   Defense — President   Stands   Firm 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  actions  President  Johnson  is  taking 
to  build  up  U.S.  strength  In  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  are  Inescapable.  They  are 
wise  actions  because  their  goal  is  peace,  not 
war. 

The  President  had  no  hard  decision  to 
make  this  week.  He  had  already  made  the 
hard  decision  more  than  3  months  ago. 
Everything  we  are  now  doing  in  Vietnam 
flows  from  it. 

The  really  hard,  soul-searching,  come- 
what-may  decision  was  made  by  Mr.  John- 
son on  the  eve  of  his  April  7  address  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore.  It 
was  embodied  and  embedded  in  these  three 
incandescent  sentences: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw" — until 
peace  is  assured. 

No  further  decision  of  policy  or  will  or 
commitment  had  to  be  made.  All  that  re- 
mained was  to  determine  the  means  to  im- 
plement that  decision — larger  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam,   larger   draft   calls,   larger   defense 


budgets,    and — in    the    end — "whatever    la 
necessary." 

Mr.  Johnson  rightly  says  that  three  Presi- 
dents have  given  their  word  that  the  United 
States  would  help.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
It  is  not  putting  it  too  bluntly  to  say  the 
difference  is  this: 

President  Eisenhower  decided  to  aid  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  decided  to  continue  aid- 
ing South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  decided  to  succeed  in 
aiding  South  Vietnam. 

Because  President  Johnson  is  committed 
to  defending  South  Vietnam  successfully 
against  the  Communist  use  of  force  to  take 
over  the  country,  "whatever  is  necessary"  to 
do  it  will  be  employed. 

This  is  not  a  decision  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  It  is  shared  by  Congress,  which 
approved  the  President's  course  earlier,  and 
win  have  to  approve  It  again  when  more  de- 
fense appropriations  are  sought. 

Mr.  Johnson  well  knows  there  are  misgiv- 
ings and  doubts  and  puzzlement  about  why 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  There  couldn't 
possibly  be  a  harder  decision  for  a  President 
to  make  than  to  send  American  soldiers  into 
combat  when  the  Nation  Itself  has  not  been 
directly  attacked. 

When  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  United  States — through 
the  German  U-boats  and  at  Pearl  Harbor — no 
painful  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  resist 
had  to  be  made.  It  was  automatic  and  self- 
evident. 

Now  the  President  Is  asking  the  American 
people  to  ponder  carefully  the  lessons  of 
Munich  and  of  Korea.  The  world  Invited 
Hitler's  terrible  aggression  by  trying  to  buy 
him  off  through  appeasement.  It  didn't 
work.    It  led  to  more  aggression. 

Before  the  Communist  attack  on  South 
Korea,  we  had  withdrawn  most  of  our  forces 
and  left  the  door  open  to  another  aggression. 
It  came  and,  too  late  to  avert  it.  President 
Truman  bravely  decided  it  had  to  be  re- 
sisted. 

Today  the  United  States  is  helping  defend 
South  Vietnam  because  we  are  applying  the 
grimmest,  the  most  costly,  and  the  most 
crucial  lesson  of  war  to  date.  It  is  that,  if 
aggression  Is  not  resisted — and  resisted  suc- 
cessfully— when  it  begins,  it  will  grow  and 
spread  and  the  end  result  of  failing  to  resist 
will  be  worse  aggression,  worse  war,  under 
worse  conditions. 

To  withdraw  in  the  face  of  the  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  would  mean  only  that 
we  would  have  to  prepare  for  the  next  ag- 
gression— and  the  next. 

This  Is  the  lesson  of  Munich.  This  Is  the 
lesson  of  World  War  n.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
Korea. 

President  Johnson  is  applying  this  lesson 
to  save  lives,  to  avert  worse  war,  and  to  find 
the  way  to  a  safer  peace. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  some  time — more  than  3  months,  in 
fact — since  President  Johnson  said  at 
Johns  Hopkins  that  the  United  States 
did  not  desire  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam ; 
that  it  desired  a  peaceful  settlement,  but 
that  it  would  not  be  defeated  and  would 
not  withc'raw  in  the  face  of  aggression 
from  the  North. 

In  announcing  his  decisions  taken  to 
firm  up  our  position  in  Vietnam  on  Tues- 
day, the  President  only  reaffirmed,  in  my 
belief,  what  has  been  this  Government's 
policy  all  along.  The  numbers  of  troops 
he  has  called  for  is  not  great,  not  in  the 
context  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Our  aim  is 
still  to  get  the  Communists  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
in    this    Nation,    Including    important 


thought  leaders,  who  have  been  dis- 
tressed through  the  early  months  of  this 
year  by  the  increasing  tempo  of  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  and  who  have  been 
groping  for  another  way  out.  Not  the 
least  among  these  has  been  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann.  who  has  today  produced  a 
column  titled  in  the  Washington  Post, 
"Realism  and  Prudence."  I  think  it  is  a 
significant  column,  because  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann agrees  the  President's  actions  are 
realistic  and,  in  the  face  of  continued 
pressure  from  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong, 
prudent  as  v/ell.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lippmann 's  column  from 
today's  Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Realism  and  Prudence 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  decisions  taken  by  the  President  &s  the 
result  of  the  review  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam are,  it  seems  to  me,  realistic,  and  as  a 
result,  the  American  position  is  strengthened 
and  improved.  The  crucial  issue  which  he 
had  to  resolve  was  what  this  country  should 
do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  lost  to  the  Viet- 
cong the  control  of  virtually  all  the  highways 
and  most  of  the  villages  and  territory  of 
South  Vietnam.  Should  the  United  States 
volunteer  to  fight  the  war  which  Saigon  has 
so  very  nearly  lost,  substituting  American 
troops  for  the  Vietnamese  troops,  taking 
military  command  of  all  the  fighting  forces 
and  of  the  government  in  Saigon?  Or  should 
the  United  States  defend  Its  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  political  settlement? 

The  difference  between  these  two  strate- 
gies is  all  the  difference  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  unlimited  and  Illimitable  war  that 
covild  escalate  into  total  war,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  limited  war,  as  the  President 
calls  it  a  measured  war,  which  is  clearly  with- 
in American  military  power,  demands  no 
exorbitant  sacrifice,  and  keeps  the  struggle 
within  the  possibility  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. The  President  on  Wednesday  an- 
nounced. If  I  understand  him  correctly,  his 
choice  between  these  two  strategies.  Al- 
though he  repeated  the  grand  formulae  of 
a  great  war,  in  fact  his  decision  as  of  now  is 
to  fight  a  limited  war.  The  size  of  the  call- 
up  is  in  accord  with  this  decision:  the  addi- 
tional troops  are  sufficient,  or  can  be  made 
sufficient,  for  a  limited  and  defensive  strat- 
egy. They  would  be  absvu-dly  inadequate  if 
our  objectives  were  the  reconquest  of  South 
Vietnam.  Instead  of  125,000  men,  the  troops 
needed  would,  according  to  the  usual  for- 
mula of  10  to  1  for  guerrilla  war,  mean  more 
nearly  a  million. 

There  is  additional  evidence  from  the  offi- 
cial disclosures  on  Wednesday  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  against  a  serious  escalation 
of  the  war  in  North  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
under  pressure  to  send  the  bombers  Into  the 
heart  of  North  Vietnam,  into  the  area  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  where  are  the  indus- 
tries and  the  population  centers  of  the  coun- 
try. While  It  is  never  wise  for  a  commander 
to  say  what  he  will  not  do,  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  administration  has 
decided  not  to  bomb  the  population  centers, 
and  to  avoid  putting  Hanoi  in  the  position 
where,  having  nothing  to  lose  in  the  North, 
it  uses  Its  formidable  army  to  invade  South 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  high  U.S.  Government  officials 
have  let  it  be  known  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  comb  the  countryside  to  eliminate  the 
Vietcong  from  the  villages,  but  rather  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  conventional  military  action. 

Along  with  the  decision  to  keep  the  war 
limited,  the  President  has  launched  a  strong 
diplomatic  campaign  for  a  negotiated  peace. 


He  has  in  the  past,  proposed,  or  hinted  at, 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  elements  of  his 
campaign.  But  the  combination  he  described 
on  Wednesday  is  new  and  impressive.  In 
calling  upon  the  United  Nations  and  on  all 
member  governments,  severally  or  jointly,  to 
bring  the  fighting  to  an  end,  he  has,  for  the 
first  time  I  think,  given  the  mediators  some- 
thing concrete  to  talk  about  with  Hanoi. 

The  President  has  agreed  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  1954  agreements,  which  are  the 
declared  war  alms  of  Hanoi,  are  an  accept- 
able basis  of  negotiation,  and  that  we  are 
prepared  in  South  Vietnam,  or  In  all  Vietnam, 
to  accept  elections  supervised  by  the  U.N. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  position  taken  by 
Secretary  Dulles  10  years  ago,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's willingness  to  return  to  the  purpose 
of  the  1954  agreements  opens  the  door  wide 
In  principle  to  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Probably  Hanoi  will  still  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate. For  the  Vietcong  and  Hanoi  are  with- 
in r.ight  of  a  military  victory,  not  over  the 
United  States  but  over  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  with  his  reinforcements 
can  prevent  that.  But  even  if  he  cannot 
prevent  it,  the  strategy  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  leave  the  United  States  Army  invin- 
cible in  Vietnam,  with  the  United  States  ex- 
ercising an  influence  which  cannot  be  ignored 
in  the  eventual  settlement. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  W.  GARDNER 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  soon  consider  the  nomination  of 
John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Corp..  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  selection  of  this 
distinguished  educator  and  farsighted 
executive  for  such  a  key  position. 

Here  in  Washington  we  have  noted  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Gardner's  work  as  an  in- 
formal adviser  to  Presidents  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  More  recently, 
his  stimulating  efforts  as  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education 
attracted  wide  attention. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  Mr.  Gardner 
will  contribute  his  considerable  skills  not 
only  to  the  development  of  significant 
new  substantive  programs,  but  also  to  a 
searching  critical  evaluation  of  the 
structure  of  his  rapidly  growing  Depart- 
ment. This  multifaceted  Department 
has  tremendous  impact  on  our  society 
today.  It  demands  the  very  best  in 
imaginative  organization  and  perceptive 
management. 


INDIANA    HAS    ATTRACTIONS    FOR 
TOURISTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  comprehensive  study  was  completed  by 
Indiana  University  under  a  contract 
from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. The  large  volume  which  re- 
sulted showed  In  detail,  county  by 
county,  the  excellent  untapped  resources 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  particularly  in 
its  southern  part  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
State  as  well,  for  tourist  attractions. 
There  are  historical,  scenic,  and  recrea- 
tional possibilities  which  bid  fair  to  give 
the  State,  if  fully  developed,  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  draw  visitors  from  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 


Since  the  report  was  issued.  I  have 
joined  with  others  interested  in  promot- 
ing a  series  of  regional  meetings  within 
the  State  to  consider  how  best  we  may  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
study.  Now  there  has  appeared  a  new 
booklet  which  takes  the  attractions  the 
State  can  presently  offer,  presenting 
them  in  text  and  photograph  as  a  new 
"tourist  guide."  This  volume,  published 
by  the  Indiana  Tourist  Association,  was 
recently  reviewed  in  the  Indianapolis 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  by  Antoni  E.  GoUan.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
New    Indiana     Emerges — Hoosier     Tourist 

Gotde  Book  Spotlights  State  Attractions 
(By  Antoni  E.  Gollan) 

Indiana  is  beginning  to  make  a  serious  bid 
for  the  tourist  trade. 

Most  recent  evidence  of  this  effort  Is  the 
"1965  Indiana  Tourist  Guide,"  published  by 
the  Indiana  Tourist  Association,  Inc.  (Mich- 
igan City,  Ind.).  Complete  with  attractive 
color  photography  and  directions  for  travel- 
ers, the  booklet  features  descriptions  of  the 
State's  many  beautiful  parks  and  recreation 
centers. 

Even  native  Hoosiers  may  find  the  Infor- 
mation useful,  and  may  be  reminded  of  the 
attractions  of  such  areas  as  the  Indiana 
Dunes  region,  which  in  the  photographs 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  seaside  resort, 
and  Brown  County,  which,  with  its  pic- 
turesque town  of  Nashville,  is  a  pleasant 
throwback  to  simpler  days  when  the  general 
store  provided  life's  necessities  and  luxuries. 

Hoosiers  may  also  discover  some  svirpris- 
ing  things  about  their  State.  For  one  thing, 
the  booklet  reveals  that,  for  years,  Indiana 
citizens  have  bought  more  Rolls-Royces  and 
Bentleys  than  any  other  market  In  the 
United  States.  That  may  not  stop  New  York 
or  California  In  their  tracks,  but  Hoosiers 
may  consider  the  matter  with  wry  amuse- 
ment. 

Moreover,  Indiana  now  ranks  among  the 
top  10  States  in  Industrial  and  agricultural 
production. 

Since  December  of  last  year,  in  fact,  Indi- 
ana has  won  position  as  the  Nation's  largest 
producer  of  steel,  now  ranking  ahead  of 
former  leaders  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The 
State  also  leads  the  Nation  in  production  of 
biological  drug  products,  musical  Instru- 
ments, phonograph  records,  and  prefabri- 
cated homes. 

Indianapolis  itself  boasts  four  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  manufacturing  firms — Ell  Lilly 
&  Co.,  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inland  Container 
Corp.,  and  P.  R.  Mallory  Co. 

And  in  the  area  of  education,  Indiana  has 
more  than  100,000  students  enrolled  in  its 
colleges  and  universities,  capped  by  Indi- 
ana University  with  a  huge  enroHment  of 
28,975.  The  State  is  pioneering  new  ad- 
vances in  aerospace  research — and  is  hold- 
ing its  breath  waiting  to  discover  whether 
It  will  become  the  home  of  the  largest 
nuclear  reactor  in  the  world. 

Though  the  fertile  Indiana  farm  soil  still 
accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  State  econ- 
omy, the  introductory  theme  of  the  tourist 
association's  booklet  makes  it  clear  a  new 
Indiana  is  emerging — one  which  Is  taking 
its  place  among  the  industrial  and  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  booklet's  emphasis,  of  course,  is 
on  the  Hoosier  State's  outdoor  recreational 
facilities. 

"Incorporated  within  Indiana's  borders." 
the  tourist  association  observes,  "are  sur- 
prisingly different  wonders.  Here,  In  this 
single  State,  you  will  find  both  the  delicate 
beauty  of  cool,  blue  glacler-bom  lakes  like 
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those  of  Michigan  to  the  north,  and  the 
rugged  character  of  deep,  water-hewn  caves 
and  rock-faced  cliffs  like  those  familiar  to 
visitors  to  Kentucky  on  the  south." 

There  are  a  full  21  developed  and  equipped 
State  parks  in  Indiana,  located  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  they  hold  a  great 
variety  of  beauty  to  explore.  The  facilities 
and  attractions  of  each  area  are  outlined, 
as  are  the  most  convenient  ways  of  getting 
there. 

All  In  all.  the  Indiana  Tourist  Association 
has  produced  a  fine  helpmate  to  the  visiting 
tourist  and  to  the  native  Hoosler  wishing  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  his  State.  The 
booklet  Is  well  worth  obtaining. 


ECONOMIC  POLICY— BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
4,  the  day  on  which  the  Dillon  Commit- 
tee on  International  Monetary  Reform 
was  created.  President  Johnson  named 
our  Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  Hon. 
True  Davis,  to  be  the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  While  in  Switz- 
erland, Ambassador  Davis  brought  a  rare 
combination  of  diplomatic  expertise  and 
economic  wisdom  to  the  task  of  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  one  of  the 
worlds  great  financial  centers.  I 
strongly  applaud  his  appointment  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a 
time  when  international  financial  issues 
have  become  critically  important. 

In  two  speeches  delivered  4  months 
and  more  than  4.000  miles  apart.  Ambas- 
sador Davis  gave  proof  positive  of  his  In- 
sight into  the  difficult  and  delicate  area 
of  international  economic  relations. 
Speaking  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on 
February  24  of  this  year.  Ambassador 
Davis  summarized  the  then  balance-of- 
payments  posture  of  the  United  States — 
before  the  President's  voluntary  program 
of  restraint  had  taken  effect: 

In  the  common  type  of  case,  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  results  from  structural 
weaknesses  In  the  economy  of  the  country. 
This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  coun- 
try Is  living  beyond  Its  means.  This  Is  not 
so  In  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11  we  have  had  a 
surplus  In  balance  of  goods  and  services,  and 
In  the  last  2  years  this  surplus  has  risen  at  a 
rapid  rate.  This  shows  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy Is  basically  healthy  and  competitive. 

He  went  on  to  point  out : 
The  private  sector  of  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  has  traditionally  recorded  a  sur- 
plus, even  Including  the  deflcltary  capital 
account.  If  It  were  not  for  the  dollars  sent 
abroad  for  military  expenditures  and  foreign 
aid.  the  United  States  would  not  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  deficit. 

On  June  24.  speaking  In  Chicago,  Am- 
bassador Davis  commented  on  the  EXiro- 
pean  impact  of  the  President's  emer- 
gency balance-of-payments  program: 

The  supply  of  dollars  throughout  Europe 
has  become  much  scarcer.  The  effect  of  this 
in  Switzerland  can  be  seen  In  the  rise  of  the 
dollar  In  the  Swiss  foreign  exchange  markets. 
In  March,  the  rate  approached  4.35  Swiss 
francs  to  the  dollar,  forcing  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Bank,  for  the  first  time  In  3  years,  to 
sell  dollars  on  the  market  In  order  to  keep 
the  dollar  rate  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
bank's  policy.  The  dollar  has  remained  close 
to  this  maximum  rate  ever  since. 

Now  that  Secretary  Fowler  and  the 
entire  Johnson  administration  has  taken 
the  lead  In  calling  for  international  mon- 


etary reform,  now  that  our  success  in 
ending  the  balance-of-payments  defict  is 
threatening  to  produce  even  greater 
problems  in  the  form  of  an  international 
liquidity  crisis,  now  that  American  lead- 
ership in  the  continuing  struggle  to  de- 
fend world  prosperity  is  so  urgently 
needed— I  congratulate  the  President 
upon  his  wise  nomination  of  True  E>avis 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  two  addresses  from  which 
I  have  quoted  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Some  Retlections  on  Current  U.S.  Economic 

Policy 
(An  address  before  the  Swiss- American  So- 
ciety for  Cultural  Relations.  Lausanne,  and 
the  Socl6t6  d'Etudes  Economlques  et  8o- 
clales   at  Lausanne   on  Feb.  26,    1965,   by 
Ambassador  True  Davis) 
Your   Invitation   to  speak  to  you  in  Lau- 
sanne   tonight    was   triply    pleasing    to   me. 
First,  because  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
visit  your  beautiful  city  again  and  to  get  to- 
gether again  with  some  of  the  distinguished 
people  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
here;  second,  because  It  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  the  views  of  the  United  States 
on   some    International    econcwnic   questions 
which  have  recently  been  very  much  in  the 
public  eye,  and,  third,  because  now  that  the 
mayor  of  your  fine  city.  Mr.  Chevallaz.  has 
become  an  honorary  citizen  of  Kansas  City, 
In  my  own  home  State  of  Missouri,  It  is  a 
little  like  coming  home   to  have  a  reunion 
with  a  fellow" citizen. 

In  my  remarks  to  you  tonight  I  shall  try  to 
emphasize   those   aspects   of   American   eco- 
nomic policy  which  affect  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  also  our  trading  partners  and  the 
leading    international    financial    centers,    of 
which  Switzerland  is  a  very  Important  one. 
In  view  of  the  great  degree  of  economic  in- 
terdependence in  the  world  of  today,  a  sub- 
ject of  obvious  Interest  to  many  countries  Is 
the  state  of  the  American  economy.     Euro- 
peans,   and    others,    have    good    reasons    for 
wanting  to  know  whether  the  American  econ- 
omy is  continuing  its  expansion  or  whether 
expansion  will  always  be  followed  by  a  reces- 
sion every  3  or  4  years.    They  are  also  Inter- 
ested in  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  economy  and   the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,   and   the   relationship   be- 
tween the  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 
America's    international    obligations.      This 
leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  economic  problems  of  the  United  States 
detract  from  its  willingness  or  ability  to  carry 
out    its    International   responsibilities.     Our 
friends  abroad  also  have  a  legitimate  Interest 
in  how  well  the  dollar  is  performing  its  Im- 
portant role  in  the  international  payments 
system.     I  hope  that  my  following  remarkn 
will  help  to  clarify  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  these  matters. 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson  the  U.S.  Government  has  under- 
taken a  number  of  Important  new  domestic 
economic  programs.  The  national  economy 
has  been  given  an  Important  stimulus  by 
the  tax  cut.  New  and  Improved  training  pro- 
grams are  helping  to  combat  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  A  bold  new  program  has 
been  Instituted  to  help  those  people  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  not  been  caught 
up  In  the  mainstream  of  economic  progress. 
The  first  bill  placed  before  the  new  Congress 
would  vastly  extend  the  medical  care  avail- 
able to  the  aged.  The  amount  of  public 
attention  directed  to  these  new  domestic 
programs,  together  with  a  tactical  flexibility 
shown  by  the  United  States  In  certain  recent 
International  negotiations,  has  led  some  for- 


eign observers  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  Is  withdrawing  In  its 
shell — that  it  is  becoming  so  concerned  with 
Its  domestic  affairs  that  It  Is  losing  Its  In- 
terest In  Its  International  responsibilities. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you 
tonight  that  this  Is  not  so.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  convince  you — or  In  case  there  are  no 
doubters  among  you  anyway,  to  strengthen 
yovir  belief— that  the  United  States,  although 
It  may  change  its  tactics  as  conditions 
change,  has  not  lessened  its  willingness  to 
face  up  to  its  International  responsibilities; 
and  that  the  United  States  continues  to  con- 
sider Western  Europe  crucial  to  the  military 
defense,  the  political  stability,  and  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 
The  Importance  we  attach  to  our  new  domes- 
tic policies  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  this. 
Continuing  economic  growth  at  home  will 
make  It  easier  for  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  abroad.  Conversely, 
our  acceptance  of  obligations  to  help  defend 
the  free  world  and  to  assist  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  has  had  a  significant  effect 
on  our  domestic  economy. 

Developments  In  the  European  Economic 
Community,  in  EPTA.  and  in  GATT,  may  well 
make  great  Impressions  in  the  Interior  of  the 
North  American  continent.  Americans  have 
come  to  accept  this  Interrelationship  between 
America  and  Europe — between  America  and 
the  world — as  a  permanent  part  of  their  na- 
tional political  picture.  The  Americans  of 
today  have  accepted,  in  fact  If  not  In  law, 
a  limitation  on  their  freedom  of  national  ac- 
tion which  would  have  been  inconceivable  to 
the  generation  of  Americans  which  rejected 
the  League  of  Nations. 

THE     CURRENT      ECONOMIC     SITUATION      IN     THE 
UNITBD     STATES 

At  present  the  United  States  Is  experi- 
encing a  remarkable  economic  expansion.  It 
Is  not  remarkable  so  much  for  the  rate  of 
growth,  which  has  been  exceeded  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries  and  has  been  exceeded 
in  other  periods  In  the  United  States,  but 
for  two  other  features— the  duration  of  the 
period  of  expansion,  and  the  stability  of 
prices.  After  the  1953-54  recession  we  had 
a  35-month  period  of  expansion  before  the 
1957-58  recession  set  In.  This  was  followed 
only  by  24  months  of  recovery  before  the 
1960-61  recession.  The  current  period  of  ex 
panslon  has  already  surpassed  that  of  1964- 
56  In  duration  and  within  a  few  months  will 
have  surpassed  any  other  peacetime  Ameri- 
can expansion  on  record. 

Economists  are  agreed  that  current  forces 
can  be  depended  to  carry  the  expansion  on 
through  1965.  and  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
determined  to  sec  that  It  continues  after 
that.  As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  An- 
nual Economic  Report  to  the  Congress  last 
month:  "I  do  not  believe  recessions  are  in- 
evitable. Up  to  now.  every  past  expansion 
has  ended  In  recession  or  depression— usually 
within  3  years  from  Its  start.  But  the  vul- 
nerability of  an  expansion  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  calendar.  Imbalance — not  old 
age — is  the  threat  to  sustained  advance." 

The  second  remarkable  feature  of  our  cur- 
rent period  of  expansion  Is  that  a  substantial 
expansion  of  the  economy,  with  Increase  In 
the  gross  national  product  from  $503  billion 
In  1960  to  $622  billion  In  1964.  was  not  ac- 
companied by  the  usual  Inflationary  trends. 
Wholesale  prices  In  1964  were  practically  the 
same  as  In  1960.  and  consumer  prices  rose 
only  1.2  percent  per  year.  Since  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  goods,  of  which 
the  price  Index  cannot  take  account.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  no  less  today  than  It  was  in  I960. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  Increase 
In  productivity,  which  has  averaged  3.5  per- 
cent a  year,  and  thus  permitted  wages  to 
rise  without  an  increase  In  unit  labor  costs. 
I,  of  course,  don't  need  to  tell  you  about  all 
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the  dangers  of  Inflation.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  one  Important  ef- 
fect of  America's  ability  to  avoid  inflation, 
while  prices  in  most  other  countries  rose, 
was  to  make  American  goods  more  competi- 
tive on  International  markets.  Thus,  U.S. 
exports  have  been  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  Imports  In  recent  years,  giving  us  an 
ever-increasing  foreign  trade  surplus.  This, 
of  course,  has  made  a  signiflcant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Improvement  In  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

THE   1964   TAX  REDUCTION 

I  do  not  Intend  to  try  to  discuss  all  the 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent economic  expansion  In  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  say  something,  how- 
ever, about  the  role  of  the  1964  tax  reduction 
in  furthering  economic  growth,  because  of 
the  change  it  represents  from  traditional 
American  economic  policy.  This  was  the 
first  time  In  history  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  cut  taxes  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  economy.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  1966  budget,  based  on 
a  reduced  tax  rate,  foresees  an  Increase  In 
Government  spending  but  a  decrease  In  the 
deficit.  I  think  it  may  also  be  Interesting 
to  note  that  our  Federal  Government  budget 
has  been  Increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
gross  national  product.  In  the  last  5  years 
our  gross  national  product  has  Increased  by 
27  percent,  while  the  Federal  budget  expendi- 
tures have  Increased  by  only  23  percent. 

It  has  been  the  American  experience  that 
in  an  economy  with  substantial  unemploy- 
ment and  with  productive  capacity  not  fully 
used  the  ups  and  downs  in  business  activity 
are  caused  not  by  changes  in  the  buying 
habits  of  consimiers,  who  always  spend  about 
93  percent  of  their  disposable  income,  but  by 
fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  disposable  in- 
come in  their  hands.  Thus  the  idea  behind 
the  tax  cut  was  simply  that  if  more  money 
were  put  Into  the  hands  of  consumers  they 
would  buy  more,  production  would  rise,  em- 
ployment would  rise.  Investment  would  rise, 
and.  as  incomes  and  profits  rose,  tax  receipts 
would  rise,  even  under  a  lower  tax  rate. 
Events  so  far  seem  to  have  proven  this  rea- 
soning valid.  The  tax  cut  directly  added  $7.7 
billion  to  disposable  income  In  1964  and  is 
estimated  to  have  caused  consumer  spending 
to  increase  by  $9  billion.  The  Increased  de- 
mand resulting  from  the  tax  cut  also  spurred 
an  Increase  In  business  Investment.  In  view 
of  the  time  lag  between  stimulus  and  Invest- 
ment, we  may  assume  that  a  good  part  of 
the  Investment  stimulated  by  the  tax  cut  Is 
still  ahead  of  us.  This  investment.  In  turn, 
will  add  to  income  and  thus  create  additional 
demand.  In  what  Is  customarily  referred  to  as 
a  "vicious  circle."  although  In  this  Instance 
we  are  Inclined  to  think  of  It  as  a  "virtuous 
circle"  instead. 

UNEMPLO  Y  MENT 

In  spite  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
since  the  last  recession,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  economic  tasks  which  the  United 
States  has  to  perform.  In  the  International 
area,  the  two  most  Important  tasks  are  to 
solve  our  balance-of-payments  problem,  and 
to  assist  the  developing  countries  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living  and  to  assume  roles 
of  greater  Importance  In  world  trade.  In 
the  domestic  sphere,  our  most  urgent  task 
is  to  abolish  unemployment.  The  social  and 
political  reasons  for  setting  up  this  goal  are 
obvious.  There  are  economic  reasons,  too. 
Our  national  product  is  less  than  It  would 
be  if  those  who  are  now  unemployed  were 
producing.  If  they  were  working  they  woiild 
also  be  earning  and  spending  more,  and 
would  thus  increase  demand  and  add  another 
stimulus  to  the  upward  movement  of  the 
economy. 

To  Western  Europeans  accustomed  to  wor- 
rying about  a  shortage  of  labor.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  think  of  a  country  so  rich  and 


productive  as  the  United  States  as  plagued 
by  unemployment.  An  Important  reason  for 
the  continued  existence  of  unemployment  In 
the  midst  of  plenty  Is  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican Industry  has  prepared  for  the  future, 
by  finding  ways  to  reduce  the  need  for  un- 
skilled labor,  better  than  American  society 
In  general  has  done  by  training  workers  In 
the  skills  needed  In  the  future. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

The  second  unfinished  economic  task,  and 
the  most  urgent  one  In  the  International 
field,  is  to  correct  our  balance-of-payments 
situation.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made.  Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  has 
been  reduced  from  over  $4  billion  In  1959  to 
$3.3  billion  m  1963  and  $3  bUllon  In  1964. 
F\irthermore,  If  we  excluded  from  the  cal- 
culation of  our  deficit,  as  many  other  coun- 
tries do.  the  Increased  holdings  of  dollars 
by  private  firms  and  Individuals  abroad,  our 
deficit  in  1964  would  have  amounted  to  only 
$1.3  billion.  This  way  of  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter still  does  not  do  away  with  our  need  for 
further  action,  but  it  does  give  some  Indi- 
cation of  the  confidence  which  private  In- 
dividuals throughout  the  world  have  In  the 
dollar.  Still  more  needs  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  maintain  confidence  In  the  dollar  to 
keep  It  indispensable  to  the  international 
payments  system. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
ponents of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  how  we  expect  to  solve  the  problem. 
I  would  like  to  stress  two  general  points 
about  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  Is  that  there  Is  a  profound 
difference  between  the  American  payments 
problem  and  the  payments  problems  which 
various  other  countries  have  had  in  recent 
years.  In  the  common  type  of  case,  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  results  from  struc- 
tural weaknesses  in  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try which  lead  to  deficits  in  the  current  ac- 
count. This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  country  Is  living  beyond  its  means.  This 
is  not  so  In  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  have 
had  a  surplus  In  our  balance  of  goods  and 
services,  and  In  the  last  2  years  this  surplus 
has  risen  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  shows  that 
the  U.S.  economy  Is  basically  healthy  and 
competitive.  We.  of  course,  have  a  deficit  In 
the  capital  account  which  outweighs  the  sur- 
plus on  goods  and  services  and  thus  causes 
an  overall  deficit.  This  Is  not  a  sign  of  eco- 
nomic weakness,  either.  American  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries  today  will  bring 
about  Increased  earnings  tomorrow.  Thus 
the  outflow  of  investment  capital,  even 
though  It  gives  us  concern  today,  will  In  the 
long  run  contribute  to  an  Improvement  In 
our  balance-of-payments  situation. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that 
the  private  sector  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  traditionally  recorded  a  surplus, 
even  including  the  deflcltary  capital  account. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  dollars  sent  abroad  for 
military  expenditures  and  foreign  aid,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  These  items  once  repre- 
sented a  greater  part  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  than  they  do  today,  but  meas- 
ures Instituted  by  President  Kennedy  re- 
duced the  dollar  outfiow  for  these  programs, 
chiefly  by  tying  most  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  procurement  of  goods  from  the 
United  States.  We  have  not  terminated  our 
commitments  for  the  defense  of  our  allies  or 
escap>ed  our  duty  of  extending  assistance  to 
the  developing  countries.  Nor  would  we  wish 
to  unless  a  greater  willingness  by  others  to 
shoulder  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  makes  It 
possible  for  us  to  reduce  our  contribution 
even  without  Jeopardizing  the  goals.  Thus 
we  still  have  to  maintain  large  numbers  of 
men  abroad,  military  personnel,  aid  techni- 
cians, etc.,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children  who  alone  total  over  800,000.  The 
cost  of  housing  and  feeding  all  these  people 


constitutes  a  slgnlfictmt  drain  on  our  foreign 
exchange — as  does  that  part  of  their  salaries 
which  they  spend  abroad  (and  from  my  ob- 
servation I  would  say  they  spend  most  of 
their  salaries  abroad) . 

Now,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  military  expenditures 
are  in  Europe,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  While  most  of  our 
foreign  aid  expenditures  are  in  the  other 
continents,  it  Is  Western  Europe  that  Is  best 
able  to  share  the  aid  burden  with  us.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  Is  fair  to  consider 
the  question  of  how  great  America's  foreign 
expenditures  for  defense,  and  aid  must  be,  to 
be  a  question  falling  within  the  realm  of 
Amerlcan-Eiiropean  relations.  We  have  not 
sought  the  responsibilities  which  we  now 
bear.  We  have  not  coveted  foreign  territory, 
nor  have  we  sought  political  or  economic 
privileges.  We  have  only  sought  to  help  pre- 
serve the  Independence  of  countries  threat- 
ened by  military  tiggresslon  and  to  help  needy 
countries  get  onto  the  road  to  economic 
progress.  Only  with  political  stability  and  a 
leveling  of  economic  disparities  can  the  world 
as  a  whole  move  toward  a  better  future. 

When  most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  were  left  prostrate  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  and  were  threatened  with  mili- 
tary aggression,  economic  chaos,  and  In  some 
cases  political  turmoil,  we  willingly  came  to 
their  aid.  We  extended  a  total  of  almost  $40 
billion  In  aid  to  Western  Europe,  most  of 
which  was  In  the  form  of  grants.  In  addi- 
tion, we  accepted  the  main  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  Western  E5urope  and  stationed 
large  numbers  of  troops  here.  When  Europe 
had  sufiaclently  recovered,  we  turned  our  at- 
tention to  the  underdeveloped  covmtries  of 
the  world,  where  poverty  and  lack  of  tech- 
nical skills  frustrated  attempts  to  better  the 
conditions  of  life.  For  years  we  were  prac- 
tically the  only  source  of  aid  to  these  na- 
tions. Now  that  Western  E^irope  has  not  only 
recovered  from  the  ravages  of  war,  but  has 
attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  undreamed 
of  when  the  Mcirshall  plan  began.  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  ask  whether  Western  Europe  should 
not  bear  an  even  greater  part  of  the  military 
and  foreign  aid  bxirdens  which  we  took  up 
when  Europe  was  not  able  to  do  so. 

It  Is  clear  that  economically  Western 
Europe  Is  able  to  play  an  even  greater  role  In 
Its  own  defense  than  it  now  does.  In  the 
political  field,  however.  European  prepared- 
ness Is  weaker.  For  Europe  to  achieve  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  military  field,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  subordinate  national  aspirations 
to  the  common  good.  It  was  In  such  a  spirit 
that  during  the  First  World  War  we  were 
proud  to  have  our  troops  serve  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Foch.  because  we  recog- 
nized that  France  was  bearing  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  allied 
cause.  Responsibility  and  infiuence  Inevi- 
tably go  hand  in  hand.  Thus  those  who  say 
they  would  like  to  see  a  lessening  of  Amer- 
ican Influence  might  consider  offering  to 
assume  part  of  America's  responsibilities. 

Before  leaving  the  balance-of-payments 
question  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  measures  announced  by  President 
Johnson  on  February  10  for  the  purpose  of 
slowing  down  the  excessive  outfiow  of  capital. 
As  I  mentioned  before.  If  we  could  dispense 
with  our  military  and  aid  expenditures 
abroad  we  would  not  have  a  balance-of- 
pa3rments  deficit.  We  have  no  thought,  how- 
ever, of  shirking  our  International  respon- 
sibilities. Thus  we  have  had  to  see  where 
a  reduction  of  the  dollar  outfiow  would  do 
the  least  harm.  To  place  any  restrictions  on 
Imports  would  have  been  so  contrary  to  our 
basic  foreign  trade  policy  as  to  be  out  of 
the  question.  This  left  private  capital 
transactions  aa  the  only  area  In  which  reduc- 
tions of  any  great  size  might  be  effected. 

As  you  know,  in  order  to  counter  a  sharp 
rise  In  sales  of  foreign  securities  In  the 
United  States  the  Interest  equalization  t&x 
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waa  applied  to  such  sales  effective  July  19, 
1963.  When  the  decline  In  sales  of  foreign 
securities  was  followed  by  an  Increase  In 
bank  loans  and  other  credits,  it  was  a  logical 
step  to  apply  the  tax  to  them  as  well.  The 
most  controversial  parts  of  the  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Johnson  this  month 
have  been  the  voluntary  programs  to  restrain 
direct  investment  and  short-term  loans,  and 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  plans  to 
Increase  the  interest  rate.  With  reference 
to  the  suggestion,  made  principally  by 
bankers,  that  an  increase  In  Interest  rates 
would  be  the  only  correct  solution  to  our 
problem,  I  would  only  like  to  say  that  such 
a  step  would  be  less  difficult  in  Western 
Europe,  where  full  employment  is  the  rule, 
than  in  the  United  States,  any  step  which 
might  slow  down  the  economic  expansion 
might  Intensify  our  unemployment  problem. 
I  have  heard  suggestions,  both  in  America 
and  abroad,  that  our  voluntary  programs  for 
the  restraint  of  loans  under  1  year  and  of 
direct  Investment  are  unrealistic,  and  that 
we  shoxild  have  Imposed  formal  controls  in 
these  fields,  too.  The  reason  we  did  not,  is 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  all  trans- 
actions in  these  fields  to  the  same  degree. 
Many  of  the  short-term  credits  serve  useful 
and  desirable  purposes,  such  as  the  further- 
ance of  International  trade.  Direct  invest- 
ments, too,  vary  considerable  in  their  vise- 
fulness  and  in  their  importance  to  the  com- 
panies concerned.  Some  of  them  involve 
not  dollars,  but  profits  earned  abroad.  These 
funds  would  be  difficult  to  bring  under  U.S. 
Government  formal  control,  but  we  might,  by 
Informal  consultation,  have  some  of  them  re- 
patriated to  the  United  States. 

Another  reason  for  our  reluctance  to  Im- 
pose a  rigid  hindrance  on  direct  investment 
is  that  experience  has  shown  such  investment 
to  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  American  ex- 
ports. In  fact,  almost  one-fourth  of  Ameri- 
can exports  are  bought  by  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  American  firms.  A  simple  tax  would 
not  permit  the  desired  flexibility  of  treat- 
ment. Some  type  of  foreign  exchange  li- 
censing system  would  be  required.  This 
would  Involve  a  more  direct  Government  in- 
tervention in  private  enterprise  than  we 
would  like  to  see. 

With  respect  to  the  idea  that  the  voluntary 
programs  are  imreallstlc,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  are  not  naive  about  such  matters, 
but  believe  we  have  solid  reasons  for  our 
optimism.     One  Is  that  the  number  of  large 
firms  engaged   in  direct   investment  abroad 
and  large-scale  lending  aboard  is  relatively 
small.     This  greatly  reduces  the  problem  of 
insuring   uniform   action.     Another   is   that 
the  program  was  formulated  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  banks,  who  promised  their  full 
support.     In  the  short  2  weeks  since  the  pro- 
gram was  announced  we  have  already  seen 
some  striking  evidence  that  American  banks 
and   corporations   intend   to   support   it    in 
good   faith.     On   the  day   the  program  was 
announced  the  president  of  a  large  American 
corporation    called    the    Secretary    of   Com- 
merce   to    inform    him    that    his    firm    had 
planned    a    $72    million    direct    Investment 
abroad,  but  that  he  now  planned  to  reduce 
It  to  $60  million  and  would  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  out  another  $15  million. 
A  few  days  later  we  learned  that  a  European 
consortium  had  approached  some  American 
banks  to  request  a  loan  of  $200  million  for  a 
period  of   11  months — Just  under  the  year 
which  would  have  made  the  loan  subject  to 
the  tax.     The  Europeans  requested  a  "gen- 
tlemen's agreement"  that  at  the  end  of  the 
11  months  the  loan  would  be  "rolled  over" 
for  an  additional  11  months.    The  American 
banks  refused  the  proposal  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new  program,  and  reported  the 
offer  to  the  Treasxu-y  Department.     Of  course 
a  voluntary  program  always  entails  a  certain 
risk.     But  we  are  not  going  to  be  panicked 
Into  imposing  more  controls  than  the  situa- 
tion clearly  makes  necessary. 


I  should  like  to  make  one  last  comment 
on  the  subject  of  Anierlcan  direct  Invest- 
ment abroad.  A  good  number  of  countries, 
including  some  which  express  concern  at  the 
volume  of  American  Investment,  still  have 
in  effect  measures  which  tend  to  encourage 
foreign  investment  In  their  countries  or 
which  discourage  their  own  citizens  from 
investing  abroad.  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
should  be  no  place  for  such  measures  in 
countries  which  are  not  suffering  from  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits.  Another  factor 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  that  a 
very  large  part  of  American  direct  Invest- 
ment abroad  was  stimulated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
As  internal  tariffs  among  the  six  EEC  mem- 
ber countries  have  been  reduced,  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Common  Market 
have  become  subject  to  an  Increasing  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  Many  American  firms 
have  attempted  to  overcome  this  disadvan- 
tage by  setting  up  plants  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  itself.  It  was  this  discrimina- 
tion against  American  goods  which  prompted 
the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  into  being  the  Kennedy  round  in 
GATT.  If  the  EEC  and  all  the  other  partici- 
pants cooperate  in  good  faith  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  possible  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers in  the  Kennedy  round,  the  incentive 
to  American  manufacturers  to  get  over  the 
common  external  tariff  by  establishing 
plants  within  the  Common  Market,  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Let  those  who  point  at  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  or 
who  criticize  us  for  our  handling  of  it  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  doing  all  they 
might  do  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  and  to  assist  less-privileged  na- 
tions to  improve  their  standards  of  living. 
Let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
doing  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  artificial  conditions  which  stimulate  un- 
natural flows  of  capital.  Let  them  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  keeping  in  effect 
unnecessary  measures  to  attract  foreign 
capital  and  to  hinder  their  citizens  from  In- 
vesting abroad. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY    STSTEM 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  per- 
sistence of  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits 
Indicates  a  weakness  in  the  dollar  which 
should  be  a  warning  against  continued  reli- 
ance on  the  dollar  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant media  of  international  exchange. 
President  Johnson  flatly  challenged  this  line 
of  thought  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on 
February  10,  when  he  said: 

"The  state  of  the  dollar  in  the  world  today 
is  strong — far  stronger  than  3  or  4  years  ago. 
The  strength  of  our  dollar  is  backed  by — 

"The  world's  most  productive  and  efficient 
economy; 

"The  world's  largest  supply  of  gold; 
"The    world's    strongest    creditor    position 
based  on  $88  billion  of  public  and  private 
claims  against  foreigners.  $37  billion  greater 
than  their  claims  against  us; 

"The  world's  most  favorable  trade  position. 
"Clearly,  those  who  fear  for  the  dollar  are 
needlessly  afraid.  Those  who  hope  for  Its 
weakness,  hope  in  vain.  A  country  which 
exports  far  more  than  it  imports  and  whose 
net  asset  position  abroad  is  great  and  grow- 
ing is  not  'living  beyond  its  means.'  The 
dollar  is,  and  will  remain,  as  good  as  gold, 
freely  convertible  at  $35  an  ounce." 

Now.  as  you  are  all  aware.  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  has  recently  made  a  proposal  that 
the  present  gold  exchange  system  of  interna- 
tional payments  be  abandoned  and  that  all 
countries  return  to  the  full  gold  standard, 
which  collapsed  in  1931  after  bringing  us  all 
to  disaster.  Quite  aside  from  the  practical 
objections  to  this  proposal,  it  Is  contrary  to 
the  trend  of  monetary  theory  and  practice 
in  all  countries.  As  an  economic  writer  ob- 
served recently,  the  entire  history  of  money 


consists  of  a  ceaseless  search  for  more  and 
better  ways  of  avoiding  cash  payments.  In 
trade  between  nations,  as  well  as  in  trade 
between  private  parties,  it  is  necessary  to 
create  instruments  providing  sufficient  flex- 
ibility so  that  temporary  Imbalances  do  not 
disrupt  the  orderly  progress  of  commerce.  A 
payments  system  based  on  gold  alone  would 
not  have  the  needed  flexibility. 

We  must  assume  that  the  French  proposal 
envisages  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  price 
of  gold,  since  otherwise,  the  sponsors  of  the 
proposal  surely  recognize.  It  would  result  In 
such  a  contraction  of  International  liquidity 
as  to  have  disastrous  effects  on  world  trade. 
Now,  the  United  States  would  receive  cer- 
tain beneflts  from  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold.  Since  we  have  the  world's  greatest  gold 
stock,  we  would  benefit  more  than  any  other 
country  from  the  Increase  in  value  of  that 
stock.  Also,  the  United  States  is  still  an 
Important  producer  of  gold,  although  not 
nearly  so  important  as  it  once  was.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  we  were  the 
world's  greatest  gold  producer,  and  as  late  as 
the  1920's  we  were  second  only  to  South 
Africa.  Our  gold  deposits  are  still  far  from 
depleted,  although  the  richest  ones  were 
naturally  exploited  first.  But  the  determi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  Government  to  prevent  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  while  mining  costs 
Increased  steadily,  drove  many  of  our  gold 
producers  to  suspend  operations.  I  myself 
have  toured  Alaska,  where  I  have  seen  some 
20  placer  mining  Installations,  now  standing 
Idle  with  their  machinery  rusting.  An  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold  would  call  these 
installations  back  Into  life  overnight. 

However,  there  are  much  stronger  reasons 
for  our  refusing  to  increase  the  price  of  gold. 
In  dealings  between  nations,  as  in  dealings 
between  private  persons,  successful  perma- 
nent relationships  must  be  based  on  mutual 
trust.     Each  partner's  actions  must  be  based 
on  a  sense  of  honor.    For  us  to  raise  the 
price  of  gold  would  mean  a  cheapening  of 
the  dollar.     It  would  mean.  In  effect,  refusing 
to  pay  our  debts  in  full.    This  would,  quite 
naturally  and  properly,  destroy  faith  In  the 
United  States  and  in  its  dollar.    Thus  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  the  present  inter- 
national   monetary   system    would   crumble. 
We  cannot  and  will  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
In  any  case,  to  Increase  the  price  of  gold 
would  not  solve   anyone's  problems   In  the 
long    run.     It   would   confer    an    immediate 
one-time  benefit  on   those   who  have  been 
hoarding  gold,  and  It  would  confer  a  perma- 
nent beneflt  on   those  who  produce  gold — 
principally  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Af- 
rica— but  all  countries  would  still  have  to 
make  the  same  effort  to  keep  their  Interna- 
tional   payments    In    balance    and    arrange- 
ments would  still  have  to  be  made  to  bridge 
over  temporary  imbalances.     Instead  of  de- 
voting  thousands  of   men,   and   millions   of 
dollars  to  digging  more  yellow  metal  out  of 
the   ground   Just  to   be  put  back   Into  the 
ground  In  bank  vaults.  It  would  perhaps  be 
more    economical    to    devote    a    few    dozen 
financial   experts   to   the   study   of   how   to 
Improve    and    expand    our   present   interna- 
tional payments  system. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  Is  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  the 
present  level  of  $35  per  ounce.  I  think  It  is 
well  for  all  to  realize,  too.  that  as  things 
are  in  the  world  today,  neither  France  nor 
anyone  else  can  bring  about  an  increase  In 
the  price  of  gold  In  the  face  of  American 
determination  to  keep  the  price  unchanged. 
Only  the  United  States  could  change  the 
price  of  gold,  and  the  United  States  will 
not  do  so. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
the  U.S.  economy  has  been  growing  In 
strength  and  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
dollar  has  been  getting  stronger  every  year 


and  will  get  even  stronger  In  the  years  to 
come.  The  strains  that  had  been  placed  on 
the  dollar  would  not  have  come  about  if 
the  United  States  had  not  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  thrust  upon  it  to 
look  after  the  economic  well-being,  and  the 
military  defense,  of  its  friends  in  the  free 
world.  In  its  foreign  affairs  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  center  its  attention 
on  Europe.  We  have  invested  more  in  the 
economic  recovery  and  the  military  defense 
of  Western  Europe  than  of  any  area  of  the 
world.  We  consider  that  these  investments 
have  paid  off  well.  Europe  has  now  achieved 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  Is  more  secure 
In  Its  defenses  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  However,  now  that 
Europe  Is  fully  able  to  do  so,  It  Is  time  for 
E^irope  to  accept  a  greater  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  and  progress  of 
the  free  world.  And  I  mean  not  only  finan- 
cial responsibility,  but  also  moral  responsi- 
bility. For  without  moral  responsibility, 
particular  interests  may  impede  the  kind  of 
sincere  cooperation  which  alone  will  advance 
the  Interests  of  the  free  community  of  na- 
tions as  a  whole. 


Switzerland's  Role  in  Our  Balance-of- 
Payments  Picture 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  True  Davis, 
American  Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  at  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Continental 
National  American  Group  in  Chicago,  HI., 
on  June  24,  1965) 


Today  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem  and  the 
International  monetary  system.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  have  been  many  speeches  re- 
cently by  public  figures  explaining  what  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  is,  how  it  got 
that  way,  and  how  we  are  going  to  cure  it, 
and  many  speeches  for  and  against  the  pres- 
ent international  monetary  system,  and  for 
and  against  the  systems  proposed  to  replace 
it.  I  thought  that  it  might  be  more  Interest- 
ing to  you  If  I  approached  the  subject  from  a 
somewhat  different  angle.  I  therefore  plan 
to  speak  to  you  primarily  about  how  Switzer- 
land fits  into  this  whole  picture. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  recently  about  the 
United  Kingdom's  balance-of-payments  crisis 
and    the    international    action    to    support 
sterling.     You  keep  hearing  too,  that  West 
Germany's  problem  Is  the  opposite  of  ours 
and   Britain's,   that   the   Germans   are   con- 
cerned because  they  are  taking  in  too  much 
money.     You  hear  also  about  French  pur- 
chases of  gold  from  the  United  States  and 
about   General   de   Gaulle's  proposal   to  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard.    You  do  not  hear 
much  about  Switzerland  In  this  connection, 
though.     It  may  therefore  be  interesting  to 
see  what  connection  there  is  between  a  coun- 
try as  small  as  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States    balance    of    payments.     A    few    facts 
win    suffice,    I    think,    to   demonstrate    that 
Switzerland  has  an  Importance  in  the  finan- 
cial world  much   greater  than  its  size  and 
population  would  suggest.     Many  people  may 
not  be  aware,  for  example,  that  Swiss  firms 
and  individuals  are  the  largest  foreign  hold- 
ers of  U.S.  corporate  stocks,  holding  a  port- 
folio with  an  estimated  total  value  of  almost 
$4  billion.     In  addition,  Swiss  firms  have  di- 
rect Investments  In  the  United  States  with  a 
total  value  of  over  $800  million — consider- 
ably more  than  the  aggregate  value  of  Amer- 
ican direct  investment  in  Switzerland.     It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  American  securities 
recorded  as  being  held  by  Swiss  banks  may 
actually  be  owned  by  persons  In  third  coun- 
tries, nevertheless,  I  think  these  figures  give 
some  idea  of  the  international  importance 

of  the  Swiss  financial  community. 

SWISS-UNITED     states     TRADE 

As  you  all  know,  foreign  trade  is  the  larg- 
est item  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  most 
countries  and  the  foreign  trade  balances 


the  largest  positive  item  in  our  balance  of 
payments.    Our    Income    from    exports    of 
goods  and  services  is  more  than  adequate  to 
pay  for  our  imports  and  to  cover  our  other 
current  expenditures  abroad.     Bilateral  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland 
fits  into  the  general  U.S.  foreign  trade  pic- 
ture.    Switzerland    consistently    buys    from 
the  United  States  more  than  we  buy  from 
Switzerland.     On  a  per  capita  basis  Switzer- 
land buys  more  American   goods  than  any 
other  country  except  Canada.     Our  leading 
export   to  Switzerland   is   construction  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  which  happens  to  be 
the  product  of  the  American  industry  most 
dependent  on   the   export   trade,   selling  35 
percent  of  its  total  production  abroad.     You 
might  think  that  because  of  Its  persistent 
foreign  trade  deficit  Switzerland  would  tend 
to  try  to  restrict  Imports  and  to  protect  its 
domestic  industries.    The  Swiss  have  taken 
a  longer  range  view,  however,  and  have  fol- 
lowed a  trade  policy  based  on  liberal  prin- 
ciples.   Thus  the  Swiss  have  enthusiastically 
supported   the    initiative    launched   by   the 
United  States  for  a  far-reaching  reduction 
of  tariffs  in  the  current  Kennedy  round  In 
GATT. 

SWISS  INVESTMENT   IN   THE   UNPTED  STATES 

The    activity    of    Swiss    Investors    in    the 
United  States  has  some  Importance  for  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.    They  have  been 
for  years  the  leading  foreign  buyers  of  Amer- 
ican corporate  stocks,  and  are  estimated  to 
hold  a  portfolio  totaling  almost  $4  billion. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  Swiss  purchases  of  U.S. 
stocks  made  a  useful  contribution  to  lessen- 
ing our  deficit.     In   1959,  for  example,  net 
Swiss  purchases  of  American  corporate  stocks 
totaled  $215  mlllon.     Over  the  next  3  years 
net  purchases  by  Swiss  investors  averaged 
$130    million    per    year.     In    1963,    however, 
Swiss  sales  of  U.S.  stocks  exceeded  purchases 
by  $25  million  and  in  1964  net  sales  rose  to 
$214   million.    In   both   these   last   2   years 
Swiss  Investors  were  still  the  leading  foreign 
buyers  of  American  stocks,  actually  buying 
more  than  before,  but  Swiss  sales  increased 
at  an  even  more  rapid  rate,  thus  leading  to 
a  net   outflow  of   capital  from  the  United 

You  can  see  from  this  that  In  the  period 
when  the  outflow  of  private  capital  became 
an  increasingly  important  element  In  our 
balance-of-payments  deflclt,  the  actions  of 
Swiss  Investors  also  tended  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  balance  of  payments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  new  American 
Investment  In  Switzerland  was  probably 
quite  small,  for  reasons  which  I  will  explain 
shortly.  Thus,  while  there  was  a  substantial 
flow  of  capital  from  the  United  States  to 
Switzerland  last  year,  this  flow  was  different 
in  nature  from  the  flow  to  other  Western 
European  countries.  The  main  item  in  the 
flow  to  Western  Europe  as  a  whole  was  new 
direct  investment  by  American  flrms.  which 
represented  a  new  outflow  of  capital  of  $1.2 
billion.  The  main  item  in  the  flow  to 
Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  capital 
repatriated  by  Swiss  investors. 

SWISS  ANTI-INFLATION  PROGRAM 


There  were  probably  several  reasons  for 
the  liquidation  by  Swiss  investors  of  such 
substantial  holdings  of  U.S.  stocks  last  year, 
including  unduly  pessimistic  predictions  by 
some  Swiss  regarding  the  future  of  the 
American  stock  market.  A  major  factor, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  on  the 
Swiss  capital  market  of  the  antl-lnflatlon 
program  instituted  by  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment early  last  year.  This  program  is  em- 
bodied in  three  decrees  designed  to  cool  off 
the  "overheating"  of  the  economy.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  credit  decree, 
which  forbids  the  payment  of  interest  on 
foreign  money  coming  into  Switzerland  after 
January  1.  1964,  and  prohibits  the  in- 
vestment of  foreign  capital  in  Swiss  secu- 


rities, real  estate,  or  mortgages.  The  other 
two  decrees  are  a  construction  decree,  which 
places  most  nonresidential  construction 
under  licensing  controls,  and  a  decree  limit- 
ing the  employment  of  foreign  labor  by 
Swiss  flrms. 

The  credit  decree  was  intended  to  block 
the  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  feeding  the  overexpansion  of 
the  economy  and  thus  contributing  to  in- 
flationary pressure.  This  decree,  of  cotirse, 
discouraged  American  investment  in  Swiss 
capital  even  more  effectively  than  our  in- 
terest equalization  tax  did.  Although  it  did 
not  cover  direct  Investment  by  foreign  flrms 
in  Switzerland,  it  did,  together  with  the 
other  anti -inflation  decrees,  create  an  un-  -. 
favorable  climate  for  such  Investment.  In 
fact,  more  American  flrms  have  left  Switzer- 
land during  the  past  year  than  have  come 
in,  and  other  American  firms  have  trans- 
ferred part  of  their  facilities  from  Switzer- 
land to  Brussels  and  other  European  cities. 
Thus,  although  the  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  was  no 
significant  increase  in  American  direct  in- 
vestment in  Switzerland  during    1964. 

Throughout  most  of  1964  the  credit  decree 
did  not  seem  to  be  having  the  Intended  ef- 
fect of  reducing  demand  and  thus  lessening 
Inflationary  pressures.     The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  decree  placed  no  restrictions  on 
the  repatriation  of  Swiss  capital  from  abroad. 
Thus    Swiss    flrms    which    were    determined 
tc  expand  and  found  money  harder  to  raise 
on  the  domestic  market,  liquidated  some  of 
their  foreign  holdings  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.     The  Influx  of  dollars  into  Switzer- 
land reached  such  a  volume  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1964  that  the  Swiss  National  Bank 
felt  constrained  to  withdraw  some  $300  mil- 
lion from  the  market  In  order  to  keep  the 
rate  for  the  dollar  from   falling  below  the 
minimum  flxed  by  the  bank's  exchange  rate 
policy.    This  action,  of  course,  added  to  the 
volume  of  Swiss  francs  in  domestic  circula- 
tion, and  thus  tended  to  fan  the  inflation 
which  the  Government  was  trying  to  combat. 
To  counteract  this,  therefore,  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional   Bank    withdrew    225    million    francs 
from  the  market  in  August  by  Issuing  treas- 
ury bonds.    The  National  Bank  then  invest- 
ed the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds  in 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds  denominated  in  Swiss 
francs  (Roosa  bonds).    This,  in  effect,  rep- 
resented a  contribution  of  some  $50  million 
to  the  financing  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  for  last  year.    It  also  brought 
the  Roosa  bonds  held  by  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  to  a  total  of  $100  million. 

By  causing  Swiss  firms  to  repatriate  their 
foreign  investments.  Including  those  in  the 
United  States,  the  Swiss  Government's  anti- 
inflatlor.  program  has  so  far  tended  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. However,  If  the  antl-infiation  pro- 
gram should  succeed  in  its  overall  objective 
of  slowing  down  the  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity in  Switzerland,  there  should  be  a  letup 
in  the  demand  for  capital  and  consequently 
less  repatriation  of  capital  from  abroad. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  CURRENT  U.S.  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS    PROGRAM 

When  President  Johnson  announced  our 
current  balance-of-payments  program  on 
February  10,  the  Swiss  were  pleased  that 
vigorous  measures  were  being  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  but  they  had  certain 
reservations.  They  thought  that  a  better 
way  of  handling  the  problem  of  capital  out- 
flow would  have  been  to  raise  interest  rates 
in  the  United  States.  They  were  also  skep- 
tical about  the  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary 
parts  of  the  program.  The  effects  of  the  new 
program  were  soon  felt  strongly  in  Switzer- 
land, however,  and  skeptics  have  now  been 
reduced  to  wondering  whether  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  American  business  will  be 
as  enthusiastic  a  year  from  now  as  it  is  at 
present. 
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since  the  Institution  of  our  current  bal- 
ance-of-payments  program,  a  number  of 
American  Arms,  which  previously  had  sup- 
piled  money  from  the  United  States  for  the 
needs  of  their  European  subsidiaries,  have 
been  borrowing  in  Switzerland  instead.  The 
supply  of  dollars  throughout  Europe  has  be- 
come much  scarcer.  The  efifect  of  this  In 
Switzerland  can  be  seen  In  the  rise  of  the 
dollar  In  the  Swiss  foreign  exchange  markets. 
As  I  'aentlo-ied  earlier.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter of  last  year  the  dollar  fell  to  4.31  Swiss 
francs,  at  which  point  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Swiss  National  Bank  to  step  into  the  market 
and  buy  dollars  in  order  to  keep  the  rate 
from  falling  any  further.  The  price  of  the 
dollf  r  rose  slightly  in  the  third  quarter,  but 
fell  again  the  fourth.  After  President  John- 
son's February  10  message,  however,  the  rate 
for  the  dollar  began  to  pick  up.  In  March 
the  rate  approached  4.35  Swiss  francs  to  the 
dollar,  forcing  the  Swiss  National  Bank,  for 
the  first  time  in  3  years,  to  sell  dollars  on 
the  market  in  order  to  keep  the  dollar  rate 
within  the  limit  fixed  by  the  bank's  policy. 
The  dollar  has  remained  close  to  this  maxi- 
mum rate  ever  since. 

REFORM    OF   INTER^fATIONAI,    MONETARY    SYSTEM 

The  balance-of -payments  difficulties  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom — the 
countries  whose  currencies  are  the  leading 
ones  used  for  international  payments  and 
reserve  purposes — have  led  to  Increased  dls- 
cuss'on  of  whether  the  present  International 
monetary  system  is  In  need  of  modification. 

Switzerland,  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
financial  centers,  naturally  has  a  keen  in- 
terest In  this  question.  The  most  striking 
of  the  recent  proposals  made  for  a  change  In 
the  present  system  is  that  made  in  February 
by  President  de  Gaulle  of  France  calling  for 
the  settlement  of  balance  of  payments  de- 
ficits between  countries  In  gold  alone. 

I  pm  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Government's  views  on  the  proposed  return 
to  the  gold  standard.  You  might  therefore 
prefer  to  have  me  tell  you  about  the  views 
on  this  matter  I  have  heard  from  Swiss 
banliers  and  Government  officials.  Many 
Swiss  bankers  are  more  convinced  than  we 
are  that  the  present  international  monetary 
system  is  becoming  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world  economy,  and  must  there- 
fore be  Improved  or  !!upplemented.  Most  of 
them  agree,  however,  that  the  world  needs 
a  monetary  system  with  the  flexibility  to 
adapt  to  changing  conditions.  They  see 
clearly  that  a  return  to  the  gold  standard 
would  not  provide  this  flexibility. 

Dr.  Siimuel  Schwelzer,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  Basel, 
expressed  what  I  think  Is  a  tjrpical  Swiss 
view  of  the  future  role  of  the  dollar,  in  his 
address  to  the  bank's  stockholders  in  March. 
Dr.  Schwelzer  said:  "Whatever  the  new 
monetary  system  devised,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  U.S.  dollar  would  be  automatically 
assigned  a  dominant  role  by  the  very  power 
of  the  American  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  fact  Imposes  upwn  the  American 
government  and  the  American  economy 
duties  which  may  not  in  the  past  have  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  due  to  them."  I 
should  also  like  to  quote  one  other  comment 
of  Dr.  Schwelzer's  since  remarks  of  this 
nature  are  not  too  often  heard  in  Europe  to- 
day. Concluding  his  remarks  on  the  inter- 
national monetary  system.  Dr.  Schwelzer 
said:  "It  might  be  recalled  in  Europe  more 
than  anywhere  else  that  not  many  years  ago 
the  monetary  problem  of  our  time — quoted 
and  discussed  from  every  angle — was  the  so- 
called  dollar  gap,  until  Marshall  aid — now 
also  apparently  forgotten — brought  about  a 
decisive  change.  In  those  days  no  com- 
plaints were  voiced  about  an  excessive  crea- 
tion of  credit  by  the  Americans." 

The  official  Swiss  view  of  President  de- 
Gaulle's  proposal  was  given  by  Dr.  Schwegler, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 


Swiss  National  Bank,  in  his  address  to  the 
Bank's  annual  general  meeting  on  March  27. 
Dr.  Schwegler  commented  as  follows: 

"In  the  light  of  experience  with  the  gold 
exchange  standard  In  the  last  few  years.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  French  proposal  is 
Illogical  or  inconsistent.  However,  the  ques- 
tion arises  of  whether  the  system  as  proposed 
by  Prance  would  make  sense  and  could  func- 
tion satisfactorily  under  present  conditions. 

"Obviously,  a  gold  standard  system  would 
only  be  viable  If  accompanied  by  a  large  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  gold.  Prof.  J.  Rueff  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Introduction 
standard  would  necessitate  an  Increase  In  the 
gold  price  from  $35  to  $70  per  ounce.  Such 
a  rise  would  mean  that  the  value  of  gold  held 
by  the  Western  monetary  authorities  would 
be  Increased  from  $43  to  $86  billion.  In 
other  words,  an  artificial  creation  of  money 
of  huge  proportions  would  occur.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  worldwide  inflation,  the  repercussions 
of  which  would  far  overshadow  those  of  the 
so-called  dollar  inflation.  An  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold  could  be  felt  as  a  shock  by  the 
mass  of  the  population  and  would  undermine 
confidence  In  the  authorities,  for  It  Is  well 
known  who  generally  benefit  and  who  suffer 
from  inflation.  In  conclusion  it  can  be  said 
that  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, while  containing  an  element  of  truth, 
appears  unrealistic  and  dangerous." 

Before  closing,  however.  Dr.  Schwegler 
voiced  mild  criticism  of  the  way  the  present 
system  has  been  managed.    He  said; 

"Admittedly,  the  gold  exchange  standard 
is  not  perfect.  But  its  defects  lie  not  so 
much  in  the  system  as  such  as  in  the  fact 
that  Important  participants  in  this  system 
have  in  the  past  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  the  rules  for  the  proper  management  of 
the  International  machinery." 

To  sum  up,  while  the  Swiss  feel  that  it  may 
become  necessary  to  Improve  the  functioning 
of  the  present  monetary  system,  no  set  for- 
mula is  likely  to  bring  this  about.  What  is 
needed,  they  feel,  is  greater  self -discipline  on 
the  part  of  all  the  major  countries  and,  above 
all,  increased  international  coordination  and 
cooperation  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  mu- 
tual confidence.  They  see  the  dollar  continu- 
ing to  play  a  dominant  role  in  international 
trade  and  payments,  and,  unlike  some  coun- 
tries, view  this  prospect  with  satisfaction 
rather  than  alarm. 

SOME  COMMENTS  ON  SWISS  BANKING 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  about  Swiss  banking.  You 
may  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  Switzerland  has 
more  banks  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world.  There  are  some  450  banks  with  over 
4,000  offices  in  Switzerland,  serving  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  6  million.  In  fact,  there 
are  more  bank  savings  accounts  in  Switzer- 
land than  there  are  people.  In  addition, 
there  are  over  a  thousand  companies  and 
institutions  with  quasl-banklng  functions. 
Five  big  banks  handle  over  one-third  of 
Switzerland's  banking  business  and  pre- 
dominate in  international  banking.  Another 
third  of  Switzerland's  banking  is  handled 
by  the  cantonal  banks.  The  rest  Is  bandied 
by  the  hundreds  of  local  banks,  savings 
banks,  etc.  The  Swiss  National  Bank  Is  the 
central  bank  of  the  country.  It  has  less 
power  over  the  capital  and  money  markets, 
however,  than  do  central  banks  In  most  other 
industrial  countries.  It  has  no  power,  for 
example,  to  require  the  banks  to  maintain 
any  certain  level  of  reserves,  and  it  cannot 
engage  in  open  market  operations.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  Swiss  banks  depend 
relatively  little  on  National  Bank  credit,  its 
official  discount  rate  plays  only  a  minor  role 
in  determining  the  cost  of  money.  However, 
since  the  Swiss  banking  community  Is  a 
fairly  close-knit  community  with  common 
interests  and  outlooks,  the  National  Bank  has 


been  able  to  exercise  a  substantial  degree 
of  leadership  by  getting  the  leading  banks 
to  adhere  to  gentlemen's  agreements  to 
achieve  various  objectives. 

I  mentioned  that  in  Switzerland  there  are 
many  institutions  which,  although  they  are 
not  banks,  perform  quasl-banklng  functions. 
The  Swiss  banks,  likewise,  perform  certain 
functions  which  In  our  country  are  not  con- 
sidered banking  functions.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  that  the  Swiss  banks 
act  as  underwriters  and  stockbrokers.  I 
have  beard  it  said,  in  fact,  that  most  of  the 
stockbrokerage  in  Switzerland  is  actually 
handled  by  the  banks,  rather  than  by  broker- 
age houses  as  such. 

One  subject  that  always  comes  up  when- 
ever you  talk  about  Swiss  banking  Is  Swiss 
banking  secrecy  and  the  much  talked  about 
ntunbered  accounts.  To  see  this  subject  in 
Its  proper  perspective  one  must  take  a  look 
backward  into  Swiss  history.  Switzerland's 
tradition  of  neutrality  has  repeatedly  made 
Switzerland  a  haven  for  refugees  of  religious, 
political,  and  racial  persecution.  In  the  17th 
century  thousands  of  French  Huguenots 
fleeing  religious  persecution  came  to  Switzer- 
land. Some  of  these  became  bankers  and 
for  obvious  reasons,  had  to  maintain  secrecy 
regarding  their  affairs  with  clients  back  In 
their  homeland.  A  similar  situation  came 
about  when  a  stream  of  French  refugees 
poured  into  Switzerland  following  the 
French  Revolution.  A  direct  connection  be- 
tween Swiss  neutrality  and  banking  secrecy 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  Hitler's 
persecution  of  the  Jews  which  led  to  the 
Swiss  banking  law  of  1934,  the  present  legal 
basis  of  Swiss  banking  secrecy.  Following 
Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  1933,  Swiss  banks 
came  under  Increasing  pressure  to  reveal 
Information  about  the  accounts  of  German 
clients,  especially  Jews — feeling  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  client  whose  confidence 
was  betrayed  might  not  be  in  a  position  to 
get  adequate  redress  through  the  civil  ac- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Swiss  passed  a 
new  law  making  the  violation  of  banking 
secrecy  a  criminal  offense. 

Swiss  banking  secrecy,  contrary  to  what 
many  people  suppose,  is  not  absolute.  In  a 
number  of  circumstances,  Swiss  bankers  are 
required  to  divulge  information  about  the 
affairs  of  their  clients.  They  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  give  information  to  private  citi- 
zens who  have  certain  rights  regarding  an 
account,  such  as  rights  of  inheritance,  family 
rights,  or  rights  of  guardianship.  Bankers 
must  supply  information  to  the  Swiss  au- 
thorities when  a  criminal  proceeding  is 
underway  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  money  in  the  account  Is  connected  with 
the  crime  In  question.  Swiss  bankers  may 
even  be  compelled  to  give  information  to 
foreign  authorities  If  related  to  a  criminal 
proceeding  involving  a  crime  covered  by  an 
extradition  treaty  between  Switzerland  and 
the  foreign  country. 

The  holder  of  a  numbered  account  acquires 
no  immunity  from  the  possibility  that  his 
banker  may  be  compelled  to  give  information 
under  one  of  the  circumstances  I  have  Just 
mentioned.  What  he  does  acquire  Is  a  cer- 
tain extra  assurance  against  Improper  pass- 
ing on  of  Information  about  his  affairs  by, 
say,  one  of  the  clerical  employees  of  his 
bank.  It  also  keeps  his  Identity  hidden  from 
the  Independent  auditor*  who  go  over  the 
bank's  books.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  using 
numbered  accounts  only  became  frequent 
after  the  1934  law  compelled  the  banks  to 
call  In  Independent  auditors.  The  holder 
of  a  numbered  account  Is  not,  however, 
anonymous.  He  must  be  known  to  the  top 
officials  of  the  bank,  and  they  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  Information  about  his  account 
If  he  were  to  become  Involved  in  a  criminal 
procedure.  The  lower  level  personnel  of  the 
bank,  however,  would  know  only  his  number, 
and  would  therefore  not  be  in  a  position  to 
gossip  about  his  affairs.     Among  the  close- 
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mouthed  Swiss,  though,  the  numbered  ac- 
count seems  an  unnecessary  double  precau- 
tion, and  I  understand  that  its  use  Is 
diminishing. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  United  States  and  Sv^ltzerland  have 
pretty  much  the  same  goals  in  the  inter- 
national economic  field.  We  are  both  ear- 
nestly striving  to  reduce  trade  barriers  In  the 
Kennedy  Round.  We  both  want  to  see  an 
orderly  development  of  the  International 
monetary  system,  without  any  radical  dis- 
ruptive changes  or  any  academic  reliance  on 
formulas  which  would  reduce  flexibility.  We 
both  believe  in  the  importance  of  assisting 
the  developing  countries — a  field  In  which 
Switzerland  has  a  modest  but  increasing 
program.  The  Swiss  wish  us  well  in  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  and  look  forward  to  a  dominant  role 
of  the  dollar  In  the  international  payments 
system  of  the  future.  We  should  consider 
ourselves  lucky  to  have  Switzerland  working 
toward  the  same  goals  as  we  are  In  so  many 
important  matters,  because  in  spite  of  its 
small  size,  Switzerland  knows  a  lot  about 
handling  money. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI 
on  a  nongermane  subject  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  UNITED  ARAB  REPUB- 
LIC VIOLATIONS  OF  FOOD  FOR 
PEACE   PROVISIONS 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  PLACED  ON 
THE    SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On   request   of   Mr.   Harris,   and 


by 


unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


NATIONAL        AMERICAN        LEGION 

BASEBALL      WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  President,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 

business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  past  2  weeks  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has 
released  two  reports  that  are  significant 
contributions  to  the  long  list  of  violations 
of  aid  agreements  that  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

In  addition  to  pointing  out  violations 
of  aid  agreements  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  reports  reconfirm  all  of 
our  fears  concerning  the  bungling,  vac- 
illating, and  totally  inadequate  policy  of 
the  State  Department  in  the  Middle 
East. 

These  reports  are  further  evidence  of 
why  the  Harris  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1965,  which  would 
cut  off  aid  to  Sukarno's  Indonesia  and 
to  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic,  should 
be  retained  in  conference. 

In  1963,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment,  which  I  proposed,  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  which 
provided  that  no  further  assistance  and 
no  further  sales  under  Public  Law  480 
should  be  made  to  any  nations  found  by 
the  President  to  be  "engaging  in  or  pre- 
paring for  aggressive  military  efforts 
against  any  country"  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  That 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Since  that  time,  despite  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  continued  aggression  in 
Yemen,  its  active  support  through  the 
furnishing  of  arms  to  the  rebels  in  the 
Congo,  its  supplying  of  arms  to  Cyprus  to 
promote  strife  there,  its  continuing 
threats  to  destroy  the  independent  na- 
tion of  Israel,  and  its  continuing  boy- 
cott of  that  country  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  a  declaration  of  war  against  it, 
our  President  has  not  made  the  neces- 
sary finding  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public is  an  aggressor  within  the  mean- 
ing of  my  amendment. 

This  year  the  Senate  voted  73  to  13  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965 — proposed  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
FMr.  Harris]— that  would  prohibit  any 
kind  of  aid  to  Indonesia  or  the  United 
Arab  Republic  "so  long  as  they  continue 
to  commit  aggression." 

The   Harris   amendment   refines  my 
amendment.    It  improved  on  it. 

Without  binding  the  hands  of  the 
President,  under  the  Harris  amendment, 


if  adopted.  Congress  would  be  making 
the  finding  that  both  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Indonesia  are  aggressors 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  This 
would  still  leave  the  President  perfectly 
free  to  find,  whenever  he  feels  that  the 
facts  so  justify,  that  either  or  both  of 
these  countries  are  no  longer  aggressors, 
and  thereby  are  again  eligible  to  receive 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  to  purchase 
grain  and  fiber  under  Public  Law  480. 

On  June  23,  1965,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  facts  that  had  come  to  my  atten- 
tion which  indicated  a  serious  and  illegal 
misuse  of  wheat  sold  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
In  my  speech  on  June  23  I  showed  how 
violations  of  her  agreements  with  the 
United  States  and  disregard  of  section 
101(a)  and  section  304  of  Public  Law 
480  have  enabled  Egypt  to: 

Support  the  economies  of  countries 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains; 
Support  the  Cuban  economy  by  ship- 
ping more  than  62,000  metric  tons  of  rice 
to  Cuba  in  1964  alone; 

Adversely  affect  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $15 
million  a  year; 

Expand  Nasser's  brand  of  economic 
and  political  socialism; 

Deprive  the  people  in  Egypt  of  food 
intended  for  them;  and 

Carry  on  an  aggressive  war  in  Yemen 
at  a  cost  of  over  $2  billion  to  date. 

The  recent  reports  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shed 
further  light  on  our  maladministered  aid 
program  in  Egypt. 

The  first  report  to  which  I  refer  is 
titled:  "Displacement  of  Commercial 
Dollar  Sales  of  Tallow  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic."  The  report  clearly  demon- 
strates that  about  $5.5  million  in  com- 
mercial sales  of  tallow  were  displaced  by 
sales  for  local  currency  carried  out  un- 
der title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  our  food- 
for-peace  program,  between  1962  and 
1964. 

This  was  done  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  direct  violation  of  section 
101(a)  of  Public  Law  480  which  states 
that  in  negotiating  agreements  by  which 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  of  the 
United  States  are  exchanged  for  local 
currency : 


The  President  shall  (a)  take  reasonable 
precaution  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of 
the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales 
under  this  Act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  normal 
patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly 
countries. 

Due  to  the  present  excess  currency  sit- 
uation in  Egypt,  this  means  that  the 
United  States  made  an  outright  gift  of 
$5.5  million  to  President  Nasser's  foreign 
exchange  coffers  to  spend  in  any  way  he 
wanted,  including  the  carrying  on  of  ag- 
gressive wars  in  the  Middle  East  and  aid- 
ing rebel."  in  the  Congo. 

It  means  that  $5.5  million  was  sub- 
tracted from  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments during  a  period  when  we  were 
having  serious  balance-of -payments  dif- 
ficulties. 

It  also  means  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  supply  of  tallow  was  not  Increased  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  people  who 
use  tallow  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
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had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  tallow 
they  used. 

Due  to  the  Importance  of  this  report, 
issued  by  the  Comptroller  General,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  substantial 
portions  of  the  reE)ort  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  which  I  refer  is  entitled  "Questionable 
Grant  of  Corn  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Under  Title  II,  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954." 

This  report  discloses  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  acts  of  international  chica- 
neiT  ever  perpetrated  in  connection  with 
our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480.  the 
food-for-peace  program,  the  President 
is  enabled  "to  furnish  emergency  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  friendly  peoples  in 
meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  ex- 
traordinary relief  requirements." 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  thus  author- 
izes the  shipment  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  people  beset  by  famine 
or  in  need  of  relief  for  other  reasons.  It 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  compassion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
starving  peoples  of  the  world. 

On  October  19,  1961,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  requested  the  United  States  to 
grant  200,000  tons  of  corn  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  meet  an 
emergency  crop  failure. 

On  November  19,  1961.  the  United 
Arab  Republic  stated  that  its  1961  corn 
crop  had  suffered  an  estimated  loss  from 
insect  infestation  and  floods  of  about 
350,000  tons,  or  about  20  percent  of  its 
average  annual  corn  crop. 

On  December  28.  1961,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  in  Washing- 
ton, authorized  the  shipment  of  up  to 
200.000  tons  of  corn  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  be  distributed  free  to  famine 
victims  who  had  suffered  food  shortages 
as  a  result  of  insect  infestation  of  crops 
and  who  could  not  purchase  necessary 
food. 

Between  February  12  and  July  22, 1962, 
186,000  tons  of  granted  corn  valued  at 
$23,700,000  arrived  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

An  ofiQcial  United  Arab  Republic  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  published 
subsequent  to  the  grant  of  corn,  shows 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic's  1961  corn 
crop  actually  had  not  failed.  In  fact,  in 
1961,  the  United  Arab  Republic  actually 
had  a  bumper  com  crop  for  the  area 
planted. 

On  November  29.  1961.  the  United  Arab 
Republic  had  agreed  that  it  would  dis- 
tribute the  com  it  received  from  the 
United  States  to  needy  famine  victims 
from  Januai-y  to  May  1962. 

On  April  26.  1962.  only  266  tons  of  corn 
had  been  distributed  in  Sharkia  Gover- 
norate — province — although  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  stated  on  November 
19.  1961.  that  especially  heavy  losses  of 
the  corn  crop  had  occurred  in  that  prov- 
ince. 


On  April  26.  1962.  auditors  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
reported  that  no  corn  had  been  distribut- 
ed in  six  other  provinces  they  visited. 

On  July  1,  1962,  auditors  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
observed  that  weevils  had  begun  to  in- 
fest granted  corn  that  had  been  at  a 
distribution  center  since  March  3, 1962. 

Previously,  on  November  29.  1961,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  agreed  that  it 
would  distribute  the  corn  which  the 
United  States  granted  free  to  the  people 
of  Egypt. 

In  the  course  of  their  visits  to  distribu- 
tion centers  from  April  to  October  1962, 
U.S.  mission  auditors  found  that  6,000 
tons  of  the  granted  corn  had  been  sold. 
Subsequently,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development's  mission  in  Egypt 
was  informed  that  an  additional  8,500 
tons  of  granted  corn  had  been  sold.  StUl 
later  checks  disclosed  that  more  than 
80,000  tons  of  corn  had  been  sold. 

What  happened  to  the  remainder  of 
the  186,000  tons  of  corn  valued  in  excess 
of  $23  million  remains  a  mystery. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  portion 
which  was  not  infested  with  weevils  or 
did  not  rot  on  the  docks  was  distributed 
without  charge  to  the  hungry  F>eople  of 
Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  substantial  portions  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  on  the  mis- 
use of  title  n  famine  relief  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  speech  on  June  23  I  showed  that  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  Public  Law  480  had  been 
violated  in  the  execution  of  wheat  agree- 
ments with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Those  violations  have  had  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of 
at  least  $135  million. 

In  addition.  I  showed  where  violations 
of  section  304  of  Public  Law  480  had  en- 
abled the  Egyptian  Government  to  sub- 
stitute wheat  for  rice  and  to  ship  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  metric  tons  of  rice 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains — 
at  a  great  cost  to  U.S.  taxp>ayers  and  the 
people  of  Egypt. 

One  of  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
ports which  I  have  cited  above  shows  how 
violations  of  section  101(a)  of  Public 
Law  480  have  enabled  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  displace  $5.5  million  worth 
of  commercial  exports  of  tallow  with  tal- 
low acquired  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480. 

The  other  report  cited  above  demon- 
strates the  Illegal  acquisition  of  $23  mil- 
lion worth  of  agricultural  commodities 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic.  My  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  damages  done 
by  all  of  these  violations  of  Public  Law 
480  places  the  dollar  amount  in  exces 
of  $160  million.  This  implies  an  adverse 
affect  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  $160 
million.  It  implies  an  increase  in  for- 
eign exchange  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  excess  of  $160  million. 

But  dollar  costs  are  of  less  significance 
than  the  tremendous  human  cost  that 
must  be  considered  in  assessing  the  dam- 


age done  by  these  violations  of  Public 
Law  480.  It  is  not  simply  a  case  of  pour- 
ing the  American  taxpayer's  money  down 
a  ra thole.  For  then  the  money  would  be 
lost,  but  there  would  be  no  repercussion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  we  have 
shipped  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
have  been  used  by  the  Government  of 
Egjrpt  to  accomplish  goals  that  are  in 
diametric  opposition  to  the  goals  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

For  some  nebulous  reason  it  appears 
that  the  State  Department  thinks  that 
by  continuing  to  throw  away  the  money 
of  the  American  taxpayers  this  way,  Nas- 
ser will  eventually  stop  his  nefarious 
undertakings. 

Not  only  is  Nasser  exploiting  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  aggressive  wars  in  Yemen, 
and  for  supporting  rebels  in  the  Congo, 
but  he  is  also  misusing  the  food-for- 
peace  program  domestically  in  a  fash- 
ion which  results  in  a  widening  of  the 
gap  between  the  extremely  rich  and  the 
extremely  poor  in  Egypt.  Thus,  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  intended  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
less  fortunate  people  in  Egypt  are  being 
used  instead  to  fill  government  coffers. 

Retention  of  the  Harris  amendment 
in  conference  would  result  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  aid  to  Nasser  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  make  war.  It  is  a  necessary 
first  step  in  preventing  further  misap- 
propriation of  foreign  aid.  It  is  one  of 
the  prerequisites  to  the  building  of  a 
constructive  Middle  East  policy  based  on 
just  principles. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Report    by    the    Comptroller    General    of 

THE   United   States   on    Displacement  of 

Commercial  Dollar  Sales  of  Tallow  to 

THE  United  Arab  Republic.  July  1965 

introduction 

Thft  General  Accounting  Office  has  re- 
viewed selected  aspects  of  surplus  tallow 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as  part 
of  an  overall  review  of  surplus  agricultural 
sales  activities  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480). 

This  report  covers  the  part  of  our  review 
that  primarily  was  concerned  with  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  poli- 
cies and  procedures  In  support  of  the  deci- 
sion to  sell  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public for  Egyptian  currency.  We  also 
evaluated  this  decision  In  the  light  of  past 
U.S.  commercial  sales  of  tallow  for  dollars 
and  the  amount  of  Egyptian  currency  on 
hand  for  U.S.  uses.  Our  review  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67).  Our 
examination  was  directed  primarily  to  those 
aspects  of  the  activity  which  appeared  to  be 
In  particular  need  of  attention. 

BACKGROUND 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the 
President  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree- 
ments with  friendly  nations  or  organizations 
of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  with  pay- 
ment to  be  made  In  local  currency  of  the  re- 
dolent country. 

Public  Law  480  states  In  pertinent  part 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to: 

"•  •  •  Stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion of  foreign  trade  In  agricultural  com- 
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modules  produced  In  the  United  States  by 
providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual 
marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  In  payment  therefor." 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  which  provides 
for  such  sales,  requires  the  President  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  the  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  as- 
sure that  such  sales  do  not  unduly  disrupt 
world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with 
friendly  countries.  This  Is  done  by  requir- 
ing recipient  countries  to  procure  with  their 
own  resources  a  stipulated  quantity  of  the 
commodities  from  free-world  sources  and/or 
from  the  United  States.  USDA,  In  determin- 
ing a  country's  usual  marketings,  considers 
such  matters  as  the  country's  commodity 
requirements  and  production.  Its  average  Im- 
ports of  the  commodities  over  a  3-  to  5-year 
period.  Its  balance-of-payments  situation, 
the  U.S.  dollar  sales  of  the  commodities, 
and  the  Public  Law  480  program  In  the  coun- 
try. 

At  the  time  of  the  Initial  title  I  sale  of 
tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  on  No- 
vember 11,  1961,  the  United  States  owned  a 
substantial  quantity  of  Egyptian  currency. 
Also,  at  that  time  It  was  known  that  addi- 
tional Egyptian  currency  would  become 
available  from  loan  repayments  and  from 
the  title  I  program  for  fiscal  year  1962 
and  following  years.  At  June  30,  1964, 
the  United  States  owned  or  was  sched- 
uled to  receive  from  loan  repayments 
about  $500  million  In  Egyptian  pounds  of 
which  about  $61  million  worth  was  available 
for  Immediate  expenditure.  The  $500  mil- 
lion represents  about  50  years'  supply  for 
U.S.  uses  at  the  current  rate  of  expenditure. 

Section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  provided  that  funds  would 
be  made  available  annually  to  finance  the 
export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies,  or  the 
grant,  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States,  In  addition  to  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  standards  as  to  pricing  and  the 
use  of  private  trade  channels  expressed  In 
section  101  of  said  act. 

findings 

Displacement  of  commercial  dollar  sales  of 

tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 

U.S.  commercial  dollar  sales  of  tallow  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  have  been  dis- 
placed by  sales  of  surplus  tallow  for  foreign 
currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  pro- 
grams. We  estimate  that  commercial  sales 
totaling  about  $5.5  million  were  displaced 
between  1962  and  1964  and  that  under  exist- 
ing agreements  additional  sales  are  likely  to 
be  displaced  In  1965.  This  situation  resulted 
because  U.S.  agencies  made  Increasing 
amounts  of  title  I  surplus  tallow  available 
without  establishing  realistic  commercial 
Import  requirements  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Commercial  Import  requirements 
are  specified  In  each  Public  Law  480  sales 
agreement  as  a  means  of  Insuring  that  title  I 
sales  do  not  displace  normal  commercial 
sales. 

In  1958  the  United  Arab  Republic's  Imports 
of  tallow  amounted  to  about  32,000  metric 
tons,  which  were  obtained  from  U.S.  ex- 
porters for  dollars.  In  1964  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  Imports  Increased  to  about  56,000 
metric  tons,  but  U.S.  commercial  dollar  sales 
decreased  to  21,600  metric  tons. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  commer- 
cial sales  and  Public  Law  480  sales  of  edlb!e 
and  Inedible  tallow  from  1956  to  1964,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  records 
we  examined. 


Tallow  exported  to  the  United  Arab  Hepublic 

from  the  United  States,  1956-64 

fin  metric  tons] 


Calendar 

Total 
exports 

Financing 

Public 

year 

Commer- 
cial 

Sec.  402 

Law  480 
exports 

1956... 

22,400 
30.930 
32,336 
24.510 
30,006 
26, 667 
43,669 
53.344 
56,475 

22,400 
30.930 
32,336 
11,710 
13,806 
26,667 
20,161 
7,097 
21,637 

1957 

1958    

1959       

12.800 
16,200 

1960. 

1961. 

1962 

23,508 

1963 

46, 247 

1964 

34,838 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  dur- 
ing the  period  1956  through  1958  commercial 
dollar  sales  averaged  28,555  metric  tons  a 
year  (a  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds) ,    In 

1959  and  1960,  however,  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Imports  financed  under  section  402, 
U.S.  commercial  sales  dropped  to  an  annual 
average  of  only  12,758  metric  tons,  while 
total  Imports  from  the  United  States  held  at 
an  average  of  27,258  metric  tons.  In  1961, 
In  the  absence  of  a  section  402  program,  com- 
mercial sales  returned  to  a  high  of  26.667 
metric  txjns.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  Is  virtually  the  only  supplier 
of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  decrease  in  U.S.  commercial  tallow  ex- 
ports in  1962  through  1964  was  due  to  ( 1 )  the 
establishment  of  unrealistlcally  low  usual 
marketing  requirements  as  part  of  the  title 
I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  and  (2)  serious 
delinquencies  on  the  part  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  In  complying  with  these  reduced 
Import  requirements. 

Public  Law  480,  title  I,  sales  of  tallow 
started  In  fiscal  year  1962  and  continued 
under  subsequent  title  I  agreements  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  These  agreements 
specified  specific  quantities  which  the  United 
Arab  Republic  was  required  to  purchase  com- 
mercially from  the  United  States  (I.e.,  "usual 
marketings") .  However,  our  review  disclosed 
that  the  usual  marketings  established  for  tal- 
low were  understated,  principally  because 
they  were  based  on  the  average  commercial 
imports  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  during 
a  preceding  5-year  period,  excluding  sales 
financed  under  section  402. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  more 
realistic  usual  marketing  requirements  would 
have  made  possible  a  substantially  higher 
level  of  U.S.  commercial  tallow  exports.  The 
requirements  should  have  been  set  on  the 
basis  of  the  level  of  established  Imports  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  from  1956  through 

1960  and  the  United  Arab  Republic's  willing- 
ness to  utilize  Its  foreign  exchange  In  1961  to 
Import  tallow  at  a  level  in  line  with  Imports 
of  previous  years.  Using  these  criteria,  the 
establishment  of  usual  marketing  require- 
ment"^ of  28,000  metric  tons  would  have  been 
arrived  at  to  protect  U.S.  commercial  sales. 
Instead,  responsible  U.S.  agencies  set  sub- 
stantially lower  usual  marketing  require- 
ments with  the  resultant  loss  In  dollar  sales, 
as  shown  In  the  following  table. 

[In  thousands  of  metric  tons] 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Title  I  sales  agreement 

20 

30 

37.5 

87.5 

.\vcrapc  historical  level  of 
imports  from  the  United 
States,  7)er  our  calculation.. 

Usual  marketing  re(|uire- 
ment  in  fillc  1  sales 
agreements        

28 
20 

28 
20 

28.0 
22.5 

84.0 
62.5 

Lass  of  U.S.  dollar 
sales  ...         

8 

8 

6.6 

21.5 

The  foregoing  computation  of  lost  U.S. 
commercial  sales  has  as  Its  basis  the  fact 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  Imported  from 
the  United  States  a  total  of  140,182  metric 
tons  of  tallow  In  calendar  years  1956  to  1960, 
including  those  financed  under  section  402. 
Based  on  these  data  It  seems  reasonable  that 
a  minimum  expectation,  and  consequent 
usual  marketing  requirements,  for  U.S.  tal- 
low should  have  been  at  least  28.000  metric 
tons  which  Is  the  average  of  the  Imports  for 
the  5-year  base  period  used  by  USDA  In  Its 
calculation  of  usual  marketing  requirements. 

We  also  noted  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic was  seriously  delinquent  In  complying 
with  the  reduced  usual  marketing  require- 
ments that  had  been  established  throughout 
the  period  of  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  sales 
of  tallow.  Under  the  Public  Law  480  sales 
agreements,  the  usual  marketing  require- 
ments must  be  met  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's importing,  with  its  own  resources, 
the  specified  quantity  of  tallow  In  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  requirement  was  estab- 
lished. The  cumulative  shortfall,  by  fiscal 
years  from  1962,  was  as  follows  (In  metric 
tons)  : 


Usual 
marketings 

Com- 
mer- 
cial 
imports 

Short- 

Fiscal year 

For 
fiscal 
year 

Cumu- 
lative 

fall 

1962 

20,000 
20.000 
22,500 

25,000 

20,000 
21,751 
31,746 

33, 140 

18,249 
12,505 
23,606 

1 13,754 

1,751 

1963    

9.246 

1964 

8,140 

1965  (as  of  Apr.  30, 
1965) 

'  Most  current  available  data. 

At  an  average  price  of  about  $193  a  metric 
ton,  the  shortfall  in  complying  with  usual 
marketings  at  April  30,  1965,  amounted  to 
$3.7  million. 

The  establishment  of  unrealistic  usual 
marketing  requirements  and  the  delinquency 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  meeting  even 
these  reduced  Import  requirements  led  to  a 
reduction  in  commercial  Imports  from  the 
historical  level  of  about  28,000  metric  tons 
annually  to  an  average  of  only  16,300  metric 
tens  annually  between  1962  and  1964.  We 
estimate  that,  at  world  market  prices  in  effect 
during  these  years,  commercial  dollar  sales 
of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
amounting  to  $5.5  million  were  displaced 
between  1962  and  1964,  as  shown  below: 


Calendar  year 

Total 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Average  historical 

level  of  imports 

from  the  United 

States,  per  our  cal- 

culation (metric 

tons) 

28,000 

28.000 

28.000 

84,000 

Actual  imports  by 
the  UA  R  from  the 

United  States 

(metric  tons) 

20.200 

7,100 

21,600 

48,900 

I^ss  of  commercial 

dollar  sales 

(metric  tons) 

7.800 

20,900 

6,400 

35.100 

4verace  world 
mailcet  price  (per 

metric  ton) 

$166 

$149 

$187 

Estimated  value  of 

lost  commercial 

sales  (in  millions 

of  dollars) 

$L2 

$3.1 

$1.2 

$5.5 

Under  existing  agreements,  additional  sales 
are  likely  to  be  displaced  In  1965. 

Unrealistic  usual  marketings  established 
Tallow  was  added  to  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties sold   to  the  United  Arab  Republic  for 
Egyptian  currency  because  of  a  United  Arab 
Republic  request  submitted  to  the  USDA  in 
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September  1961  for  34.000  metric  tons  of  the 
inedible  tallow  and  6,000  metric  tons  of 
edible  tallow. 

The  Department  of  State  negotiated  an 
amendment  on  November  11,  1961,  to  the 
September  2.  1961.  title  I  sales  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  a  sale  of  20.000  metric  tons  of 
tallow  with  a  20.000-metric-ton  usual  mar- 
keting requirement.  In  an  exchange  of 
notes  accompanying  the  agreement,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  agreed  to  purchase 
20.-)00  metric  tons  of  tallow  with  Its  own  re- 
sources from  the  United  States  during  fiscal 
year  1962.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  being 
provided  under  title  I. 

The  usual  marketing  requirement  for  tal- 
low under  the  title  I  sales  agreement  re- 
mained at  20.000  metric  tons  for  fiscal  year 
1963  but  was  increased  to  22.500  metric  tons 
for  fiscal  year  1964  and  to  25.000  metric  tons 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  E)epartment  of 
State  stated  that  these  gradual  lncrea.306  in 
the  usual  marketing  requirement  took  into 
account  the  increases  in  consumption  en- 
visaged in  the  multiyear  agreement  for  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1965.  The  established 
amounts  of  usual  marketings,  however,  are 
still  less  than  the  average  annual  amounts 
of  tallow  imported  from  the  United  States  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  prior  to  the  title  I 
sales  of  this  commodity.  Moreover,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  not  Imported  com- 
mercially all  of  the  reduced  amounts. 

As  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  a  num- 
ber of  factors  are  considered  In  determin- 
ing a  country's  usual  marketings.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  we  have  ascertained  that  only 
historical  sales  were  used  in  making  this 
determination.  We  were  informed  by  a 
USDA  official  that  only  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic-financed commercial  imports  of  inedible 
tallow  were  included  and  that  Imports  fi- 
nanced under  section  402  were  excluded 
because  they  were  considered  to  be  non- 
commercial transactions.  The  5-year  period 
1956  to  1960  was  used  to  arrive  at  the  usual 
marketing  requirement  of  20.000  metric  tons 
included   in   this  amendment. 

In  regard  to  how  section  402  commodity 
assistance  Is  to  be  considered  in  setting 
usual  marketing  requirements,  our  review 
of  the  Public  Law  480  legislation  disclosed 
that  no  criteria  for  determining  "usual  mar- 
ketings" were  specified  in  the  legislation. 
Although  the  act  requires  the  President  to 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard 
the  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States, 
the  manner  In  which  such  precautions  are  to 
be  taken  Is  not  specified. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
usual  marketing  requirements  of  20.000  met- 
ric tons  were  realistic.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  had  imported  substantially  higher 
quantities  from  the  United  States  prior  to 
1962  despite  its  limited  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  Thus  In  1961,  when  neither  sec- 
tion 402  or  Public  Law  480  commodity  as- 
sistance was  available,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public imported  over  26.000  metric  tons  of 
tallow  on  a  commercial  basis  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  these  purchases,  which  were 
made  in  dollars,  occurred  during  a  period 
when  the  UAR's  foreign  exchange  difficul- 
ties were  most  severe. 

With  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  commodi- 
ties imported  in  1959  and  1960  by  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic  under  section  402  on  the 
ground  that  such  Imports  were  noncom- 
mercial, our  review  showed  instances  where 
section  402  imports  were  considered  as  com- 
mercial transactions  in  setting  usual  mar- 
keting requirements  for  other  countries. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  agrees  that 
this  has  been  true  In  the  past  and  may 
occur  again  for  particular  economic  or  for- 
eign  policy  reasons. 

Agency  comments  and  our  evaluation 

We  received  comments  on  the  foregoing 
findings  from  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  and  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 


national Development.  The  Department  of 
State  classified  Ita  comments  as  confidential, 
and,  as  stated,  they  are  contained  in  the 
classified  supplement  to  this  report.  AID 
advised  us  that  It  concurred  In  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  concerning 
consideration  of  section  402  sales  In  deter- 
mining usual  marketing  requirements.  The 
comments  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  summarized  below. 

Department  of  Agriculture  comments 

The  Department  did  not  agree  that  local 
currency  sales  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
agreements  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  U-S. 
commercial  exports.  The  Department  stated 
that.  In  retrospect.  It  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  correct  decision 
was  made  on  the  quantity  of  tallow  that 
would  be  purchased  conunerclally  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Public  Law  480  agreement  but  that 
this  was  not  the  result  of  an  Improper  pro- 
cedure in  determining  usual  marketing  re- 
quirements. The  Department  advised  us 
that  It  Is  most  difficult  to  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  quantity  of  tallow 
the  United  Arab  Republic  would  In  fact  have 
purchased  In  the  absence  of  a  Public  Law 
480  agreement,  given  Its  deteriorating  foreign 
exchange  position. 

The  Department  made  the  following  addi- 
tional points: 

In  determining  usual  marketing  require- 
ments, the  Department  attempts  to  judge 
what  a  country  would  be  likely  to  purchase 
with  Its  own  resources  in  the  absence  of  a 
Public  Law  480  agreement.  Since  section 
402  Imports  were  financed  with  foreign  aid 
funds,  they  were  noncommercial  imports 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  having  been 
purchased  through  a  country's  own 
resources. 

The  assumption  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public would  not  have  purchased  the 
amounts  of  tallow  provided  under  section 
402  with  its  own  resources  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  financial  situation  of  that  coun- 
try. Beginning  in  1958,  the  external  financial 
condition  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  un- 
derwent a  precipitous  decline  that  reached 
its  lowest  point  In  the  third  quarter  of  1962; 
that  Is,  reserves  fell  steadily  from  $429  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1958  to  $195  million  in 
September  1962. 

Evaluation 

The  comments  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture contain  major  Inconsistencies  In  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  determining  usual 
marketing  requirements. 

1.  The  Department  stated  that  In  deter- 
mining usual  marketings  It  considers  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  of  countries 
receiving  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  assistance, 
but  this  Is  explicitly  omitted  In  another  part 
of  the  Department's  comments,  as  follows: 

"The  usual  marketing  requirement  estab- 
lished represented  a  judgment  of  what  the 
United  Arab  Republic  could  be  expected  to 
procure  commercially  In  the  absence  of  a 
Public  Law  480  agreement.  This  judgment 
was  based  on  available  data  of  past  com- 
mercial imports." 

Our  review  confirmed  the  last  sentence. 
We  ascertained,  through  discussions  with 
agency  personnel  and  review  of  available  doc- 
uments, that  only  historical  sales  were  used 
In  determining  the  commercial  Imports  which 
the  United  Arab  Republic  would  be  required 
to  make  and  that  foreign  exchange  shortages 
were  not  a  consideration. 

Further,  we  do  not  believe  that  It  Is 
realistic  or  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  forgo  commercial  sales 
which  the  United  States  could  make,  solely 
because  the  Importing  country  has  experi- 
enced declines  In  Its  foreign  exchange  hold- 
ings. If  the  country  has  developed  a  pat- 
tern of  commercial  Imports  from  the  United 
States  In  past  years  and  needs  the  commodi- 
ties for  Its  Industries.  It  Is  likely  to  continue 


such  commercial  purchases  regardless  of  the 
decline  In  Its  foreign  exchange  reserves.  This 
Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  purchased  26,667  metric  tons  of 
tallow  from  the  United  States  In  1961  with 
dollars  when  It  could  not  obtain  the  com- 
modity through  AID  financing  or  through 
Public  Law  480.  and  these  purchases  were 
made  at  a  time  when  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic was  experiencing  sharp  declines  In  Its  for- 
eign exchange. 

2.  The  Department  states.  In  one  part  of 
Its  reply,  that  since  section  402  Imports  were 
financed  with  foreign  aid  funds  they  are  non- 
commercial imports  and  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  being  purchased  through  a  coun- 
try's own  resources.  In  another  part  of  the 
Department's  reply,  however,  it  Is  stated 
that: 

"There  have  been  cases  in  the  past,  as 
there  may  be  In  the  future,  where  particular 
economic  or  foreign  policy  reasons  require 
negotiations  and  agreements  in  which  im- 
ports financed  under  section  402  or  under 
other  types  of  AID  financing  were  or  may  be 
characterized  as  i>art  of  usual  marketing  re- 
quirements (i.e..  commercial  imports  require- 
ments) In  reaching  agreement  with  a  foreign 
country." 

It  Is  evident  that  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  tallow  Imports  financed  by 
AID  under  section  402  displaced  conunerclal 
sales  of  tallow.  Although  there  was  no 
requirement  to  protect  UJ3.  commercial 
exports  under  section  402.  such  require- 
ment does  exist  as  regards  Public  Law  480 
surplus  sales.  Reasonable  efforts  to  carry 
out  this  requirement  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  Involved  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
commercial  tallow  imports  in  1959  and  1960 
were  reduced  because  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public was  able  to  meet  its  needs  through 
AID-flnanced  Imports.  Adequate  recogni- 
tion of  this  factor  would  have  resulted  In 
xisual  marketing  requirements  for  tallow  be- 
ing set  at  a  considerably  higher  level. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Interagency  Staff 
Committee  Indicate  that,  in  the  future,  coun- 
try commodity  Imports  financed  by  the 
United  States,  such  as  those  financed  under 
section  402.  will  be  considered  In  establish- 
ing usual  marketing  requirements  In  light 
of  the  overall  capability  of  the  country  to 
Import  commodities  commercially  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  protect  normal  com- 
mercial markets. 

3.  The  Etepartment  stated  that  It  agreed 
with  our  proposal  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture establish  procedures  which  will 
fully  protect  United  States  commercial  sales 
by  requiring  that  transactions  previously 
financed  by  section  402  be  considered  In  es- 
tablishing the  level  of  title  I  sales  and  In 
negotiating  the  quantities  which  countries 
are  required  to  Import  from  the  United 
States  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  Depart- 
ment advised  us  that  Its  policy  is  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  and  that 
this  policy  had  recently  been  reinforced  In 
an  effort  to  assure  that  displacement  of  com- 
mercial sales  was  not  taking  place. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Department's  reply, 
however,  is  that  the  policies  and  procedures 
In  effect  at  the  time  the  Public  Law  480  tal- 
low agreements  were  made  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  were  proper  and  that  local 
currency  sales  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
did  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial exports.  This  discrepancy,  as  well 
as  the  discrepancy  between  the  Department's 
comments  and  the  recently  adopted  policies 
of  the  Interagency  Staff  Committee  described 
above,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is 
need  for  the  Department  to  reappraise  its 
thinking  on  this  matter  and  to  establish  a 
firm  definitive  policy  which  will  assure  the 
maximizing  of  U.S.  commercial  sales  abroad. 
It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  Public  Law  480  legislation  Is  to  de- 
velop Increased  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  ag- 


rlcultural  commodities  through  the  use  of 
title  I  sales. 

The  need  for  such  policy  Is  evidenced  by 
the  facts  related  In  this  report.  U.S.  com- 
mercial dollar  sales  of  tallow  have  been 
displaced  by  Public  Law  480  sales,  but  this 
displacement  could  have  been  avoided,  In 
our  opinion,  had  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  responsible  agencies  es- 
tablished, and  required  adherence  to.  realis- 
tic usual  marketing  requirements  In  light  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  historical  com- 
mercial purchases  of  tallow  and  its  need  for 
that  commodity.  The  record  of  United  Arab 
Republic's  tallow  Imports  from  1956  through 
1961  clearly  shows  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  Importing  Its  tallow  require- 
ments from  the  United  States  and  that  If  it 
could  not  obtain  such  imports  with  U.S. 
financing  It  was  prepared  to  use  Its  own  lim- 
ited foreign  exchange  to  do  so. 

4.  Our  rep>ort  also  notes  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  initial  title  I  sales  of  tallow  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  United  States 
owned  a  substantial  quantity  of  Egyptian 
currency.  These  amounts  accrued  to  the 
United  States  from  the  proceeds  of  title  I 
commodity  sales.  Although  most  of  the 
sales  proceeds  are  granted  or  loaned  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  economic  develop- 
ment or  other  purposes  described  in  Public 
Law  480  legislation,  specified  amounts  are 
reserved  for  the  United  States  and  are  avail- 
able to  pay  its  administrative  expenses  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Department  makes  point  that  it  does 
attempt  to  avoid  building  up  an  excess  of 
local  currencies  under  the  program  and  that: 

"In  the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
the  multiyear  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment covering  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965 
provides  for  10  percent  for  U.S.  uses  as  com- 
pared with  previous  agreements  providing  for 
20  percent  or  more." 

We  do  not  see  how  this  provision  avoids 
building  up  excessive  holdings  of  foreign 
currency.  Obviously  If  the  United  States 
receives  for  its  own  needs  a  lesser  amount 
of  local  currency  and  gives  away  or  writes 
off  the  remainder,  as  has  been  done  in  some 
countries,  there  will  be  less  excess  currency. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  how- 
ever, the  sales  agreements  for  tallow  make  In- 
creased quantities  of  Public  Law  480  local 
currency  proceeds  available  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  loans  which,  as  they  are 
repaid,  may  eventually  result  In  further  ac- 
cumulation of  Egyptian  currency  surplus  to 
United  States  needs  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  Is  equally  apparent  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  avoiding  a  buildup  of  excess 
currency  Is  to  maximize  U.S.  commercial 
sales,  with  the  concomitant  Increase  In 
dollar  earnings  which  would  assist  In  allevi- 
ating   U.S.    balance-of-pajrments    deficits. 

CX>NCLtTSIONS 

It  Is  evident  that  sales  of  tallow  for  local 
currency  under  Public  Law  480  have  dis- 
placed conunerclal  U.S.  dollar  exports  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  This  occurred 
because  responsible  U.S.  agencies  provided 
the  United  Arab  Republic  with  title  I  sur- 
plus tallow  virlthout  requiring  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  Import  tallow  commer- 
cially at  a  level  in  line  with  Its  past  com- 
mercial Imports.  In  setting  the  level  of 
required  commercial  Imports,  the  responsi- 
ble U.S.  agencies  did  not,  In  our  opinion, 
make  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
tallow  Imports  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  need  for  tallow,  and 
the  country's  willingness  to  utilize  Its  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  to  purchase  tallow 
through  commercial  channels. 

We  believe  that  the  real  reason  for  the 
unrealistic  assessment  by  the  U.S.  agencies 
Involved  in  this  matter,  and  the  consequent 
failure  to  protect  U.S.  commercial  exports. 
Is  the  overriding  consideration  by  the  De- 


partment of  State  of  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  and  Implications  of  Public  Law  480 
programs,  and  the  administration  of  these 
programs  In  a  manner  which  focuses  primar- 
ily on  this  consideration  rather  than  on  the 
safeguarding  of  U.S.  commercial  exports.  It 
is  evident  that  this  center  of  focus  results 
in  the  following  adverse  effects. 

1.  One  of  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  480 
legislation — to  develop  increased  dollar  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
through  the  use  of  title  I  foreign  currency 
sales — Is  not  achieved  at  least  so  far  as  tal- 
low Is  concerned. 

2.  The  loss  of  dollar  sales  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  Impaired  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  critical  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  requirement  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  purchase  tallow 
commercially  from  the  United  States  with 
dollars  has  permitted  that  country  to  con- 
serve a  substantial  amount  of  Its  foreign 
exchange  or  to  use  It  for  different  purposes, 
which.  In  effect,  Is  a  form  of  economic  as- 
sistance. However,  unlike  normal  economic 
assistance,  it  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  nor  Is  it  subject  to  the  administra- 
tive controls  Imposed  by  U.S.  agencies  on 
the  more  usual  forms  of  economic  assistance 
which  are  designed  to  Insure  that  such  as- 
sistance Is  used  to  further  U.S.  Interests. 

SCOPE    OF    EXAMINATION 

Our  examination  of  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
sales  of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
consisted  of  a  review  of  the  reasonableness 
of,  and  the  compliance  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  with,  the  usual  marketing  require- 
ments established  for  this  commodity.  We 
reviewed  correspondence,  reports,  and  other 
pertinent  material  available  to  us  at  the  AID 
mission,  the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  the  office  of 
the  agricultural  attach^  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  We  also  discussed  the  matters  In 
this  report  with  responsible  officials  of  the 
AID  mission,  the  Embassy,  AID/Washlngton, 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Exhibit  2 
Report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  on  Questionable  Grant  of 
Corn  to  the  United  Arab  REPxraLic  Under 
Title  II,  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
AND  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Commonly 
Known  as  Public  Law  480),  July  1965 

introduction 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  exam- 
ined the  grant  of  corn  costing  over  $23,700,- 
000  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  In  De- 
cember 1961  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development    (AID)    under   title    II   of   the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.    Our  examina- 
tion was  directed  primarily  toward  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  basis  on  which  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  determined  that  an  emergency 
need  existed  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  for 
a  grant  of  corn  under  title  II.    We  also  exam- 
ined the  adequacy  of  the  actions  taken  by 
these    agencies    to    Insure    that    foodstuffs 
were  proi>erly  distributed  and  utilized.    Our 
review  was  confined  to  the  title  II  program 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  find- 
ings In   this  report  are  not  necessarily  In- 
dicative   of    the    administration   of    title    n 
programs  In  other  countries.    Our  examina- 
tion was  made  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53).  and  the 
Accounting   and   Auditing   Act   of   1950    (31 
U.S.C.  67)    and  was  made  at  AID'S  overseas 
mission  In  the  United   Arab  Republic    (re- 
ferred to  in  this  report  as  the  mission). 
general    comments 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480)    (7  U.S.C.  1691)   authorizes  the  grant  of 
surplus   agricultural    commodities    to    other 
nations  for  disaster  relief.     Section  201,  as 


amended,  of  Public  Law  480  (7  U.S.C.  1721) 
provides,  quoting  from  the  code,  that — 

"In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  fur- 
nish emergency  assistance  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly  peo- 
ples In  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make 
available  to  the  President  out  of  Its  stocks 
such  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (as 
defined  in  sec.  1706  of  this  title)  as  he 
may  request,  for  transfer  (1)  to  any  na- 
tion friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraor- 
dinary relief  requirements  of  such  nation, 
and  (2)  to  friendly  but  needy  populations 
without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their 
government"  (7  U.S.C.  1721). 

Title  n  also  authorizes  the  payment  of 
ocean  freight  charges  from  U.S.  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  upon  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  that 
title. 

The  President  delegated  the  functions  con- 
ferred uj)on  him  by  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  section  2 
of  Executive  Order  10900,  as  amended,  dated 
January  6,  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1691,  note).  The 
Secretary  of  State  redelegated  responsibility 
for  title  II  functions  to  the  Administrator 
of  AID  by  State  Department  Delegation  Or- 
der  No.   104,   effective    September   30,    1961. 

In  addition  to  the  commodities  delivered 
under  title  II,  commodities  valued  at  ovelr 
$70  million  have  been  delivered  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  through  June  30.  1964,  under 
other  titles  of  Public  Law  480. 

findings 

Questionable  grant  of  corn  to  the   United 

Arab  Republic 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment granted  about  186.000  metric  tons  of 
corn  costing  over  $23,700,000  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  In  December  of  1961  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480  on  the  basis  of 
representations  made  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  that  a  famine  would  occur  as  a 
result  of  crop  failures.  The  grant  was  made 
without  adequate  verification  of  the  actual 
need  for  the  requested  assistance.  Official 
statistics  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which  were  subsequently  accepted  by  U.S. 
agencies,  showed  that  the  corn  crop  had 
not  failed  and  most  of  the  corn  was  un- 
delivered many  months  after  it  arrived  in 

In  addition,  responsible  U.S.  agencies  did 
not  check  on  the  distribution  of  85  percent 
of  the  corn  and  do  not  know  whether  this 
quantity  of  corn  ever  reached  intended  re- 
cipients. The  limited  distribution  checks 
which  were  made  disclosed  that  substantial 
quantities,  which  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic had  agreed  to  give  to  needy  people,  were 
sold  commercially.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  took  no  action  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  actual  corn  sales  and 
to  Initiate  a  claim  against  the  country  un- 
til we  suggested  that  this  be  done.  A  sub- 
sequent audit  of  the  records  of  agencies  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  disclosed  that 
over  80,000  tons  had  been  sold. 

Most  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  corn 
crop  is  harvested  In  November  and  December 
of  each  year;  therefore,  AID  should  have 
discovered  that  the  losses  had  not  material- 
ized before  it  accepted  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  representations  on  November  30, 
1961. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  on  October  19, 
1961,  requested  the  United  States  to  grant 
200,000  tons  of  corn  for  human  consump- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  ■  480  to  meet  an  emergency  crop 
failure.  On  November  19,  1961.  the  United 
Arab  Republic  stated  that  Its  1961  corn  crop 
had  suffered  an  estimated  loss  from  Insect 
infestation  and  floods  of  about  350.000  tons. 
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or  about  20  percent  of  Its  average  annual 
corn  crop  of  about  1,700,000  tons.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  stated  also  that  the 
small  farmers'  ability  to  buy  corn  was 
greatly  diminished  because  their  cash  crop, 
cotton,  was  also  seriously  damaged  by  in- 
sect Infestation.  The  mission  informed 
AID/Washington  on  November  30.  1961. 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic's  November 
19  statements  substantially  explained  and 
Justified  the  need  for  200,000  tons  of  corn 
as  emergency  assistance  under  title  II  and 
recommended  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's request  be  approved.  On  December  28, 
1961,  AID  Washington  authorized  the  ship- 
ment of  up  to  200,000  tons  of  corn  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  to  be  distributed  free 
to  famine  victims  who  had  suffered  food 
shortages  as  a  result  of  insect  infestation 
of  crops  and  who  could  not  purchase  neces- 
sary food.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  tons  of  granted  corn  arrived  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  between  Febru- 
ary 12  and  July  22, 1962. 

Estimated  losses  in  the  1961  corn  crop 
did  not  materialize 

According  to  official  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic statistics,  the  United  Arab  Republic's  1961 
corn  crop  actually  had  not  failed.  It  was 
harvested  during  the  period  when  the  corn 
grant  was  approved;  therefore,  the  mission 
could  have  discovered  that  the  estimated 
losses  had  not  materialized  If  the  proper 
verification  had  been  performed  or  a  deci- 
sion had  been  made  to  defer  approval  until 
adequate  verification  was  made.  The  mis- 
sion had  time  to  verify  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  representations,  since  the  com 
was  not  granted  to  relieve  an  immediate 
emergency. 

The  United  Arab  Republic's  1961  corn  crop 
was  within  the  range  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  1955-60  corn  crops.  A  United 
Arab  Republic  Ministry  of  Agriculture  year- 
book published  subsequently  to  the  grant 
of  corn  stated  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's 1961  corn  production  was  1.617.000 
tons.  The  agricultural  attach^  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  also 
reported  after  the  grant  of  corn  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  1961  corn  produc- 
tion was  1.617,000  tons.  The  agricultural 
attache's  reports  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's yearbook  showed  that  the  1960  corn 
production  was  1,691,000  tons  and  that  the 
1955-59  average  production  was  1,624,000 
tons  with  a  range  from  1.495,000  tons  in  1957 
to  1,758.000  tons  in  1958. 

In  1961  the  United  Arab  Republic  actually 
had  a  bumper  corn  crop  for  the  area  plant- 
ed— a  yield  of  1.009  tons  per  feddan  (1.038 
acres) — b\it  had  reduced  the  acreage  planted 
with  corn.  The  United  Arab  Republic's  year- 
book and  the  agricultural  attache's  reports 
showed  that  the  area  planted  with  corn 
dropped  from  1,821.000  feddans  in  1960  to 
1,603,000  feddans  In  1961.  However,  these 
sources  also  showed  that  the  yield  Increased 
from  0.929  ton  per  feddan  in  1960  to  1.009 
tons  per  feddan  in  1961.  The  average  yield 
from  1955  to  1959  was  0.878  ton  per  feddan, 
ranging  from  0.807  ton  In  1959  to  0.935  ton 
in  1955. 

The  agricultural  attache  reported  during 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  that  a  small  part  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  corn  was  pro- 
duced in  the  summer  crop  and  harvested  in 
September  and  October  and  that  most  of 
its  corn  was  produced  in  the  fall  crop  which 
was  harvested  in  November  and  December. 
The  mission  recommended  approval  of  the 
grant  on  November  30,  1961.  If  the  crop  was 
harvested  bv  that  time,  the  mission  should 
have  discovered  by  physical  Inspection  and 
other  verification  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's representations  that  the  crop  was  a 
bumper  crop  for  the  acreage  planted  with 
corn  and  that  the  total  corn  production 
would,  therefore,  be  within  the  normal 
quantity  range  of  preceding  years.    Were  it 


not  jKJssible  to  make  a  complete  verifica- 
tion on  November  30.  1961.  becaxise  the  en- 
tire crop  had  not  been  harvested,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grant  of  corn  should  have  been 
deferred  until  such  determination  was  made. 

The  feasibility  of  such  a  deferral  is  indi- 
cated by  the  mission's  recognition  that  the 
emergency  need  for  famine  relief  was  antici- 
pated rather  than  immediate  at  the  time  It 
recommended  approval  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  request.  The  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic told  us  that  the  mission  did  not  recom- 
mend approval  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
request  in  order  to  relieve  a  famine  situation 
of  pressing  urgency.  As  indicated  above,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  estimated  that  its  1961 
corn  crop  would  be  80  percent  of  normal,  or 
1,350.000  tons.  A  crop  that  was  80  percent 
of  normal  should  have  been  large  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  about  10  months,  or  from  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest  season  In  September  1961 
through  June  1962.  Thus,  the  mission  had 
suiBclent  time  in  which  to  verify  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  representations  that  a  short- 
age of  com  existed  before  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  request 
and  had  time  to  consider  alternatives  to 
granting  corn  if  assistance  was  actually 
needed. 

The  lack  of  urgency  is  further  shown  in 
the  total  quantity  of  corn  scheduled  for  de- 
livery to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
other  Public  Law  480  programs.  Enough 
corn  was  programed  for  delivery  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  titles  I  and  III 
of  Public  Law  480  to  avert  the  anticipated 
famine.  A  total  of  327,000  tons  of  corn  were 
programed  for  delivery  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  at  the  time  the  mission  recom- 
mended approval  of  the  grant  of  corn.  At 
June  30,  1961,  27,000  tons  of  corn  were  pro- 
gramed for  delivery  during  fiscal  year  1962 
under  title  III.  The  title  I  sales  agreement 
of  September  2,  1961,  made  100.000  tons  of 
corn  available  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  the  November  11,  1961,  amendment  to 
that  sales  agreement  made  another  200,000 
tons  of  corn  available.  The  agricultural  at- 
tach6  reported  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's average  annual  corn  imports  for  fiscal 
years  1957  through  1961  were  65.000  tons,  with 
the  maximum  imports  during  that  period 
being  80.000  tons  in  1960,  and  that  these  im- 
ports were  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the 
cities.  Thus,  the  corn  imports  programed 
under  P\iblic  Law  480  provided  about  262,000 
tons  (327,000  tons  less  the  annual  average 
imports  of  65,000  tons)  more  than  had  pre- 
viously been  normally  consumed  in  the  cities. 
These  programed  262,000  tons  plus  the  Em- 
bassy's estimate  of  1961  corn  production  of 
1  350,000  tons  amounted  to  a  total  of  1,612,- 
000  tons  of  corn  available  to  avert  famine  in 
rural  areas.  The  United  Arab  Republic's  corn 
production,  which  was  consumed  by  the  rural 
population  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
agricultural  attache,  amounted  to  1,691,000 
tons  in  1960  and  averaged  1.624,000  tons  from 
1955  to  1959  with  a  range  in  those  years  from 
1.495.000  to  1.758.000  tons.  Thus,  the  avail- 
able 1,612.000  tons  of  corn  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  normal  needs  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  rural  population. 

United  Arab  Republic's  actions  to  alleviate 
losses  by  purchasing  power  caused  by  crop 
failure  not  considered 

The  mission  recommended  approval  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  request  partly  on  the 
basis  that  farmers  had  insufficient  purchas- 
ing power  to  buy  corn,  even  though  the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  taken,  and  was 
considering  taking  additional,  measxires  to 
alleviate  losses  of  purchasing  power.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  requested  the  corn  on 
the  basis  that  losses  in  cotton  crop  due  to 
Insect  Infestation  had  greatly  diminished 
the  farmers'  ability  to  buy  corn,  as  well  as 
on  the  basis  that  the  corn  crop  had  suffered 


serious  losses.  The  mission  recommended 
approval  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
request  on  November  30,  1961,  on  the  basis 
of  both  reasons.  However,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  had  stated  on  October  19,  1961,  that 
It  had  waived  land  taxes  and  postponed  re- 
payment of  agricultural  debts  to  alleviate 
the  hardship  resulting  from  the  crop  losses. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  stated  on  October 
19  and  November  19,  1961,  that  It  was  con- 
sidering distributing  corn  free  or  at  a  nomi- 
nal price  to  further  alleviate  the  problem. 
Thus,  not  only  was  sufficient  corn  available 
to  meet  the  United  Arab  Republic's  normal 
needs,  but  the  United  Arab  Republic  had 
taken,  and  was  considering  taking  addi- 
tional, meas\u'es  to  alleviate  any  losses  of 
purchasing  power  that  might  have  resulted 
from  losses  in  the  cotton  crop.  We  found 
no  evidence  that  the  mission  considered  the 
effects  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  relief 
measures  before  recommending  approval  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  request. 

United   Arab   Republic's   representations    o/ 
crop  losses  not  verified 

The  mission  did  not  verify  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  representations  that  the 
1961  corn  crop  had  suffered  serious  losses. 
We  found  no  evidence  that  the  mission 
verified  the  existence  of  the  estimated  losses 
in  the  1961  com  crop  by  determining  exactly 
where  the  insect  infestation  and  floods  had 
occurred,  or  by  physical  Inspections  of  the 
damaged  areas  or  interviews  with  farmers 
suffering  crop  losses,  or  by  other  means.  We 
found  no  indication  that  the  mission  ascer- 
tained what  evidence  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  representations  of  serious  corn 
crop  losses  were  based  upon. 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  told  us  that  mission 
personnel  and  the  agricultural  attach^  made 
field  Inspections  in  which  they  viewed  the 
damage  to  the  1961  corn  crop  before  the 
mission  recommended  approval  of  the  grant. 
He  also  told  us  that  the  mission  director 
discussed  the  crop  damage  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Minister  of  Supply  who.  he 
said,  had  letters  from  various  governors  re- 
garding damage  In  their  governorates 
(provinces)  before  recommending  approval 
of  the  grant.  He  said  that  the  mission  direc- 
tor talked  with  farmers  regarding  damage  to 
their  crops  after  recommending  approval  of 
the  grant.  However,  the  mission  director 
was  unable  to  give  us  any  documentary  evi- 
dence as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  these 
field  inspections  and  discussions  and  the  in- 
formation obtained  thereby. 

Although  the  mission  based  its  recommen- 
dation for  approval  of  the  grant  on  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  its  November  19,  1961,  request,  it 
did  so  without  resolving  the  contradictory 
Information  contained  in  this  letter  con- 
cerning the  required  quantity  of  corn  needed 
to  feed  the  United  Arab  Republic's  rural  pop- 
ulation. The  request  stated  that  the  esti- 
mated annual  per  capita  corn  consumption 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  16  million 
rural  population  was  120  kilograms,  which 
would  mean  a  total  annual  consumption  of 
about  1,920.000  tons.  The  request  stated, 
also,  that  the  average  annual  corn  produc- 
tion was  about  1,700,000  tons.  The  former 
figure  is  far  in  excess  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's annual  corn  production,  which 
averages    1,624,000   tons. 

Imported  corn  could  not  have  made  up 
the  difference,  since  corn  imports  never 
exceeded  80,000  tons  in  the  prior  5  years, 
and  imported  corn  Is  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  the  urban  population.  Thus,  al- 
though the  United  Arab  Republic  indicated 
that  its  rural  population,  which  it  stated  was 
in  need  of  assistance,  normally  consumed 
about  1,920,000  tons  of  corn  per  year,  in  re- 
ality it  consumed  only  that  amount  within 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  which  was  far 
less  than  this  quantity.  The  mission  did  not 
resolve    this    conflicting    Information    as   to 


the  quantity  of  corn  normally  consimied  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  rural  population. 
Inadequate  supervision  by  AID/Washington 
AID/Washington  did  not  require  the  mis- 
sion to  verify  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
representations  or  to  consider  alternatives  to 
granting  corn.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  informed  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  October  13,  1961,  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  would  shortly  request, 
under  title  II,  200,000  tons  of  corn  for  human 
consvmaption.  AID/Washington  knew*  at 
least  as  early  as  November  17,  1961,  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  requested  200,000 
tons  of  corn  under  title  II.  AID/Washing- 
ton did  not  grant  the  200,000  tons  of  corn 
until  December  28,  1961.  We  found  no  evi- 
dence that  AID/Washington  required  the 
mission  either  to  verify  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's representations  that  a  serious  crop 
loss  had  occurred  or  to  consider  alternatives 
to  granting  corn  under  title  II  if  assistance 
was  actually  needed. 

Final  disposition  of  granted  corn  not 

ascertained 
The  mission  did  not  ascertain  how  the 
United  Arab  Republic  disposed  of  over  85 
percent  of  the  granted  corn,  even  though  it 
was  aware  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
did  not  distribute  the  corn  within  the  stated 
distribution  period  and  had  sold  part  of  the 
corn  although  all  the  corn  was  to  have  been 
distributed  free. 

On  November  29,  1961,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  agreed  that  it  would  distribute  the 
corn  to  needy  famine  victims  from  January 
to  May  1962.  However,  very  little  corn  was 
distributed  through  July  11.  1962.  On 
March  15,  1962,  a  mission  official  reported 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  did  not  plan 
to  distribute  the  granted  corn  until  the 
summer  of  1962.  Mission  auditors  repeat- 
edly reported  from  April  to  June  1962  that 
very  little  granted  corn  was  being  distributed 
to  recipients.  For  example,  on  April  26, 
1962,  they  reported  that  only  266  tons  had 
been  distributed  In  Sharkia  Govemorate 
(province),  although  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public had  stated  on  November  19.  1961,  that 
expeclally  heavy  losses  of  corn  had  occurred 
in  that  province. 

The   auditors   also   reported  on   April  26, 
1962,  that  they  found  no  distribution  going 
on  in  the  other  six  provinces  visited.     They 
observed  on  July  1,   1962,  that  weevils  had 
begun  to  infest  granted  corn  that  had  been 
at  a  distribution  center  since  March  3,  1962. 
They  reported  that  no  granted  corn  had  been 
distributed   by   any    of   the    17   distribution 
centers  visited  in  April   1962  and  that  only 
4  of  the  42   distribution  centers  visited  Ih 
June  and  July  1962  had  commenced  distri- 
bution.    They   reported    that   United    Arab 
Republic  officials  attributed  the  delay  in  dis- 
tributing the  corn  to  needy  famine  victims 
to  the  amount   of  time   required   to  select 
recipients,    prepare    distribution    lists,    and 
print  the   coupons  used   in   identifying  the 
recipients.     They  also  reported  that  the  un- 
loading of  four  ships  was  delayed  temporarily 
because  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  black- 
listed the  ships  due  to  calls  at  Israeli  ports. 
The    mission     found     initially     that    the 
United   Arab   Republic   sold    14,500    tons   of 
the    granted    corn,    although    all    the    corn 
was   to    have    been    distributed    free.      The 
United  Arab  Republic  agreed  on  November 
29,  1961,  that  it  would  distribute  the  corn 
free,  and  AID  specified  on  December  28,  1961, 
that   the   corn   was   to   be   distributed   free. 
The   mission    auditors    found    during    their 
visits  to  distribution  centers  from  April  to 
October  1962  that  6,000  tons  of  the  granted 
corn  had  been  sold.    Subsequently,  the  Mis- 
sion was  Informed  that  an  additional  8,500 
tons  of  granted  corn  had   been  sold.     The 
mission  took  no  action  on  this  matter  until 
we   uncovered   the   situation   and   proposed 
to  AID  that  it  determine  the  extent  of  the 
corn  sales  and  Initiate  a  claim  against  the 


United  Arab  Republic  for  the  value  of  the 
corn  improperly  sold.  A  subsequent  audit 
by  the  Mission  of  the  records  of  agencies 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  disclosed  that 
over  80,000  tons  of  corn  had  been  sold. 

The  mission  took  no  action  to  prevent 
further  deliveries  of  granted  corn  after  It 
discovered  this  lack  of  distribution,  al- 
though delivery  of  granted  corn  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  could  have  been  avoided  by 
terminating  further  shipments.  For  ex- 
ample, on  April  26,  1962,  about  87,000  tons 
of  granted  corn  had  not  yet  arrived  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  At  the  average  cost 
of  the  granted  corn  of  approximately  $127 
per  ton  ($23,700,000  divided  by  186,000  tons) , 
this  undelivered  corn  was  valued  at  about 
$11,049,000.  As  late  as  June  1.  1962,  about 
62,000  tons  of  granted  corn  valued  at  about 
$7,874,000  had  still  not  arrived  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  We  found  no  indication  that 
the  mission  recommended  discontinuance  of 
further  deliveries  of  granted  corn  after  it 
discovered  that  the  delivered  corn  was  not 
being  distributed. 

The   mission   did    not   ascertain   how   the 
United  Arab  Republic  disposed  of  most  of 
the    granted    corn.     The    mission    auditors 
found  that  the  distribution  centers  had  dis- 
tributed free  12,000  tons  in  addition  to  the 
6,000  tons  that  had  been  sold  and  had  24,000 
tons  on  hand.     They  also  found  In  their  Oc- 
tober 1962  visits  that  the  remaining  144,000 
tons  of  granted  corn  had  been  merged  with 
other  corn  obtained  from  the  United  States 
upon  orders  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ernment and  that  a  single  set  of  accounting 
records  was  being  maintained  for  both.     The 
mission  did  not  ascertain  the  final  disposition 
of  the  corn  granted  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, apart  from  the  12,000  tons  identified 
as  having  been  distributed  free  and  the  14,- 
500  tons  verified  as  having  been  sold.    Since 
the  title  n  com  had  been  merged  with  other 
U.S. -furnished    corn,   the    mission    was    not 
In  a  position  to  trace  specific  shipments  of 
title  II  corn  to  Individual  recipients.     Action 
should  have  been  taken,  however,  to  Insure 
that  the  quantity  of  corn  given  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  for  emergency  relief  purposes, 
i.e..    186,000   metric   tons,   actxially   reached 
needy  recipients. 

On  July  26.  1964,  2  years  after  the  last  of 
the  granted  corn  arrived  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  mission  obtained  information 
showing  which  provinces  received  the  granted 
corn.  The  mission  took  this  action  as  the 
result  of  our  inquiries.  The  mission  did  not 
ascertain  what  quantity  of  the  granted  com 
was  distributed  free  and  how  much  was  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  AID  regulations 
assign  responsibility  for  end-use  audits  and 
investigations  to  overseas  missions  which  are 
staffed  with  Internal  auditors  to  carry  out  this 
function.  We  discussed  this  deficiency  with 
responsible  mission  personnel  but  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  explanation  on  this  matter. 
Agency  comments  and  evaluations 
The  AID  and  Department  of  State  com- 
ments are  detailed  below  together  with  our 
evaluation. 

1.  AID'S  comments 


Approval  of  the  title  n  program  was  based 
on  a  major  shortfall  In  the  corn  and  cotton 
crops.  This  approval  was  based  not  only  on 
representations  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
Government,  but  also  on  the  observations 
and  estimates  of  United  States  officials  then 
stationed  in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  agricultural  attache 
in  Cairo.  His  report,  dated  November  9, 1962, 
considered  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's 
estimate  of  1,617,000  tons  as  unreallstically 
high  and  placed  the  1961  crop  production  at 
1,360,000  tons. 

Evaluation:  The  agricultural  attach6'8  re- 
port was  made  nearly  a  year  after  the  grant; 
It  therefore  reflects  an  ex  post  facto  attempt 
to  establish  that  which  should  have  been 
established  prior  to  the  making  of  the  grant. 


Analysis  of  the  report  discloses  that  It  1b 
predicated  on  opinion  rather  than  on  sub- 
stantiated facts,  as  follows : 

(a)  After  citing  the  Yearbook  data,  the 
report  states  a  supposition  that  "a  record 
average  yield  Is  highly  unlikely  In  a  poor 
year  of  bad  climatic  and  growing  conditions 
together  with  the  prevalence  of  diseases  and 
Insects  that  severely  Infested  most  of  the 
crop."  Yet  the  mission  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce at  our  request  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever In  the  form  of  documents  or  facts  ascer- 
tained by  field  visits  before  the  grant  was 
made  to  show  that  the  crop  conditions  were 
in  any  way  unusual. 

(b)  The  report  states  that  "Many  believe 
that  an  average  yield  of  0.848  ton  per  feddan 
last  year  Is  quite  reasonable.  This  would 
place  the  total  crop  production  In  1961  at 
1  360,000  tons  Instead  of  1,617.000  tons  pre- 
sented by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture," 
There  was  no  evidence  of  who  were  the 
"many,"  their  qualification,  or  the  basis  of 
their  belief. 

(c)  The  report  stated  that  this  lower  pro- 
duction estimate  Is  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  com  Imports  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  history  were  made  In  1961-62 
in  order  to  cover  up  the  crop  deficit.  It  thus 
attempted  to  Justify  the  existence  of  the  need 
by  the  actions  taken  to  fulfill  It. 

Subsequent  to  the  agricultural  attache's 
report,  the  Agriculture  Yearbook  1961  crop 
estimate  of  1,617,000  tons  was  used  without 
qualification  by  the  same  agricultural  at- 
tache in  his  May  11.  1963,  report  as  his  re- 
vised estimate  of  the  1961  United  Arab  Re- 
public corn  crop,  and  it  was  also  used  in  a 
report  of  an  acting  agricultural  attache  and 
by  the  current  agricultural  attach^.  The 
American  Embassy  also  used  this  estimate  in 
its  alrgram  No.  615,  dated  February  14.  1964. 
in  statistics  supporting  its  Justification  for  a 
PubUc  Law  480  sale  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public of  400,000  tons.  The  Embassy  stated 
that  the  statistics  presented  were  the  best 
available. 

AID  also  contends  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  we  cross-checked  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Agriculture  Ministry  report  with 
other  published  data  available  for  the  same 
year;  for  example,  the  official  report  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Ministry  of  Supply. 
AID  further  states  that,  "The  records  of  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  Indicate  an  unusually 
high  figure  for  corn  imports  over  the  period 
1961-63."  and  cite  the  same  total  corn  Im- 
port tonnage  data  as  that  given  In  the  agri- 
culture attache's  November  1962  report.  It 
was  also  noted  that,  since  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  stocks  increased  In  the  1961-63 
period.  It  must  mean  that  consumption  in- 
creased. 

We  have  cross-checked  the  United  Arab 
Republic  official  estimate  of  the  1961  corn 
crop  with  all  available  documentation.  In 
addition  to  the  documents  cited  above,  the 
only  other  documents  available  that  contain 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  size  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  1961  corn  crop  are  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  "Statistical  Pocket  Book" 
published  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Mobilization;  the  "In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund's  Staff  Report 
and  Recommendations— 1963  Consultations," 
dated  April  10,  1964;  and  a  publication  en- 
titled "The  Agricultural  Economic  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic"  (Foreign  Agricultural 
Economv  Report  No.  21)  published  In  No- 
vember 1964  by  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  of  these  documents  state  that  the  size  of 
the  crop  in  question  was  1,617,000  tons. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that  the 
high  Imports  In  1961-63  Indicate  Increased 
consumption,  no  evidence  was  furnished  us 
to  support  this  position.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence in  the  agency  files  to  indicate  that 
the  mission  knew  whether  the  Increased  corn 
imports  went  into  Inventory,  were  consumed. 
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or  were  exported.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
actual  need  for  the  grant  of  corn  had  not 
been  established  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made.  We  see  no  reason  why  approval  of 
the  grant  could  not  have  been  deferred  un- 
til it  could  be  established  definitely  whether 
there  was  a  crop  failure  and  the  degree  of 
such  failure,  If  any.  The  feasibility  of  de- 
ferring approval  of  the  title  II  grant  of  corn 
is  lndi<3i»ted  by  the  mission's  recognition  that 
the  emergency  need  for  famine  relief  was 
anticipated  rather  than  Immediate  at  the 
time  It  recommended  approval  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  request. 

2.  AID'S  comments 
Information  received  from  the  mission  In- 
dicates that,  though  the  audit  team  dls- 
.  cussed  numerous  matters  concerning  the 
title  II  program,  there  Is  no  record  that  it 
ever  requested  comments  as  to  the  existence 
or  nature  of  field  Inspections  which  are 
customarily  made  by  mission  personnel  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

A  study  of  reports  filed  by  the  agricul- 
tural attache  reveals  numerous  references 
during  the  period  September  to  November 
1961  of  Infestation  of  both  the  cotton  and 
the  com  crops  as  well  as  losses  due  to  floods. 
United  States  personnel  constantly  traveled 
throughout  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
those  expert  in  agriculture  identified  areas 
where  Infestation  occurred  and  so  reported 
at  staff  meetings  of  the  Embassy  and  USAID. 
With  XJS.  Government  cooperation,  but  with 
all  costs  paid  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
from  limited  foreign  exchange.  Insecticides 
were  airlifted  urgently  to  Kgypt  in  August- 
September  1961  in  an  effort  to  halt  the 
damage  to  crops  from  the  leafworm  infesta- 
tion affecting  both  corn  and  cotton. 

Evaluation:  We  asked  the  Mission  for  evi- 
dence as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of 
the  actions  taken  to  verify  the  alleged  crop 
failure.  Contrary  to  the  Agency's  statement, 
the  Mission  was  unable  to  furnish  us  with 
documentary  evidence  or  concrete  factual 
data  ascertained  by  specific  observation  con- 
cerning the  estimate  of  damage  to  the  grow- 
ing crop  that  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
concluding  that  the  losses  had  in  fact  oc- 
curred. 

The  information  furnished.  Including  the 
numerous  references  to  Infestation  of  both 
the  cotton  and  the  corn  crops  as  well  as 
to  losses  due  to  floods,  was  completely  de- 
void of  specific  facts.  The  Information  con- 
sisted of  broad  generalities  based  on  Infor- 
mation said  to  have  been  furnished  by  the 
people  concerned  in  the  Ministry  of  Supply, 
by  appropriate  people  In  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  statements  made  to  us  that 
the  Nile  flood  conditions  were  observed  dally 
by  Embassy  ofBcials.  There  was  no  evidence 
available  In  the  Mission  to  substantiate  such 
reports  nor  is  any  now  provided.  The  Agency 
response  gives  no  clue  to  the  rationale  of 
accepting  as  valid  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture forecasts  of  future  events  while  reject- 
ing the  Ministry's  Yearbook  reports  on  those 
that  had  occurred. 

It  appears  to  us  therefore  that  the  present 
Insistence  that  such  verification  was  made 
Is  not  only  unsupported  by  facts  or  the  rec- 
ord but  Is  contradicted  by  the  best  available 
Information  as  to  the  actual  crop  results 
for  1961.  Further  doubt  Is  cast  on  the  re- 
liability of  AID'S  position  by  certain  other 
considerations,  which,  while  of  only  general 
bearing,  nevertheless  should  have  shown  the 
need  to  ascertain  the  true  crop  conditions. 
For  example,  insect  infestation  and  fioodlng 
are  relatively  normal  conditions  In  Egypt. 
They  are  known  to  be  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  effective  crop  spraying  is  impracticable 
because  of  the  practice  of  sowing  corn  by  in- 
discriminately scattering  seed  and  the  com- 
mon practice  of  small  farmers'  refusing  to 
spray  disinfectants  in  order  to  salvage  the 
leaves  from  the  stalks  to  feed  their  cattle. 


One  of  the  bases  for  AID'S  rejecting-  the 
crop  statistics  shown  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Ministry  of  Agriculture  Yearbook  Is 
that  Ministry  reports  are  frequently  Inac- 
cvu-ate  or  misleading.  AID  stated  that  this 
Is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural statistics,  since  In  many  countries  a 
high  percentage  of  agricultural  production 
falls  to  reach  the  commercial  market  and 
thus  is  not  easily  captured  by  the  material 
statistical  system.  This  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  actual  production  probably  was 
greater  rather  than  less  than  that  shown  by 
the  agriculture  yearbook. 

A  ftirther  indication  that  the  alleged  short- 
fall did  not  occur  and  that  the  title  II  grant 
was  not  needed  exists  In  the  fact  that  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  title  II  corn  were  not 
distributed  from  January  to  May  1962,  the 
period  in  which  the  supposed  need  existed. 
In  fact  there  is  no  evidence  that  85  percent 
of  it  ever  was  distributed  for  the  purpose 
Intended.  The  United  Arab  Republic  had 
agreed,  on  November  29,  1961,  to  distribute 
the  corn  to  needy  famine  victims  from 
January  to  May  1962.  However,  very  little 
corn  was  distributed  through  July  11,  1962. 
For  example.  Mission  auditors  reported  that 
only  4  of  the  42  distribution  centers  visited 
In  June  and  July  1962  had  commenced 
distributions. 

3.  AID'S  com,ments 
The  Mission  was  fully  aware  of  relief  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public but  concluded  that  these  measures 
would  not  prove  adequate.  While  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  October  and  Novemlaer 
1961  was  considering  distributing  corn  free 
or  at  a  nominal  price  to  further  alleviate 
the  problem.  It  would  not  be  an  erroneous 
deduction  to  state  that  the  possibility  of 
taking  such  measures  was  a  result  of  the 
hope  that  title  II  corn  would  become  avail- 
able, thus  permitting  free  distribution  to 
needy  farmers.  Corn  programed  under 
titles  I  and  III  could  not  be  shifted  to  avert 
the  anticipated  famine.  Title  I  corn  could 
not  be  used  in  this  manner  since  the  re- 
quirement for  the  United  Arab  Republic 
to  pay  for  additional  corn  would  have  pro- 
duced an  undue  burden  on  the  already 
strained  economy  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Title  III  corn  had  been  earmarked 
for  specific  feeding  programs  and  was  re- 
quired for  this  purpose. 

Evaluation:  We  found  no  evidence  to 
support  AID'S  contention  that  It  was  aware 
of  the  relief  measures  being  taken  and  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  actions  had  been 
evaluated  and  found  to  be  inadequate.  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  titles  I  and  III.  agreements  con- 
summated before  the  title  II  grant  was 
made  assured  the  United  Arab  Republic  of  an 
Increase  of  262,000  tons  over  and  above  prior 
years'  imports.  Even  had  the  alleged  short- 
fall In  the  United  Arab  Republic  crop 
occurred,  the  total  thus  available  for  con- 
sumption would  have  been  1.612,000  metric 
tons  (1,350,000  metric  tons  plus  262,000  met- 
ric tons)  or  approximately  the  same  as  the 
average  annual  United  Arab  Republic  crop. 
These  facts,  as  well  as  the  other  allevia- 
tion measures  by  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
were  known  over  a  month  before  the  title 
II  grant  and  show  that  the  threatened  short- 
fall. If  It  occurred,  could  have  been  sub- 
stantially offset  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's own  resources  and  those  which  it 
could  expect  to  receive.  Nevertheless,  we 
found  no  evidence  that  the  mission  actually 
considered  these  facts  in  connection  with 
the  title  II  request  or  of  the  basis  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  Agency  now  says  was 
reached  at  that  time  that  these  pwirtlal  meas- 
ures would  not  prove  adequate. 

With  regard  to  AID'S  reasons  as  to  why 
title  I  corn  could  not  be  used,  audits  by  the 
mission  disclosed  that  In  fact  quantities  of 
title  I  corn  were  commingled  with  title  II 
corn  and  distributions  were  made  from  the 


total  quantity.  With  regard  to  title  III  corn, 
our  review  showed  that  large  quantities  of 
such  corn  were  not  specifically  earmarked  for 
feeding  programs  and  were  used  outside  the 
title  III  program. 

4.  AID'S  comments 
AID/Washington  specifically  requested  the 

mission  to  Investigate  the  crop  situation  and 
outlined  to  the  mission  the  detailed  Informa- 
tion needed  to  Justify  the  program.  Verifica- 
tion wail  made  by  the  mission  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  representation  on  the  crop 
loss.  In  addition,  verification  was  made  by 
review  of  reports  of  the  agricultural  attache 
and  the  mission  agricultural  oflBcer. 

Evaluation:  The  AID  message  that  al- 
legedly specifically  required  the  mission  to 
Investigate  the  situation  asked  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  drought  situation  including  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  desire  for  title  II 
program.  The  mission's  response  did  not  in 
any  way  Indicate  that  It  had  verified  the  need 
for  the  program;  It  merely  stated  that  In  the 
mission's  Judgment  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's request  substantially  explained  and  Jus- 
tified the  requirement. 

AID'S  contention  that  verification  was 
made  by  review  of  reports  of  the  agricultural 
attach^  and  the  mission  agricultural  oflBcer 
also  has  no  substance  since,  as  noted  above, 
such  reports  as  were  made  stated  that  they 
were  based  on  unverified  information  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
mission  agricultural  oflQcer,  In  response  to  our 
request,  told  us  that  he  Issued  no  written  re- 
ports concerning  the  extent  of  damage  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  1961  corn  crop. 

5.  AID'S   comments 
Although  It  Is  true  that  final  disposition 

of  all  corn  granted  under  the  title  II  pro- 
gram was  not  confirmed  by  audit,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (GAO)  draft  report 
does  Indicate  that  15  percent  was  accounted 
for.  Further,  as  of  April  1963  the  AID  mis- 
sion reported  that  186,000  metric  tons  of  corn 
had  arrived  In  the  country  and  that  records 
had  been  examined  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Ministry  of  Supply  to  show  the  total 
allocation  and  distribution  of  corn  to  the 
several  governorates.  In  addition,  some  42,- 
000  tons  of  corn,  or  23  perc'ent  of  the  total 
corn  shipped,  was  traced  by  audit  to  dis- 
tribution centers.  Although  end-use  checks 
were  limited  because  only  a  small  quantity 
had  been  distributed  to  recipients,  the  mis- 
sion audit  report  concluded  that  "storage 
facilities,  records,  and  methods  of  receipt 
and  distribution  are  considered  satisfactory." 
Although  some  problems  were  indicated — 
such  as  delays  in  distribution  beyond  the 
emergency  period,  the  use  of  unmarked  bags, 
and  the  need  for  more  publicity — no  specific 
recommendations  were  set  out  In  the  report. 

The  mission  obtained  information  listing 
Provinces  which  had  received  the  granted 
corn.  Review  of  the  data  furnished  by  the 
GAO  disclosed  that  this  listing  was  checked 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  Ministry  of 
Supply  records  showing  actual  distribution 
to  the  25  governorates.  This  was  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  42,000  tons  (23 
percent)  of  the  total  corn  shipped  which  was 
traced  to  distribution  centers,  of  which  12,000 
tons  were  Identified  as  having  been  distrib- 
uted free.  Further,  all  records  covering  dis- 
tribution to  end  users  were  kept  (and  are 
still  available)  In  the  agriculture  banks. 
The  draft  report  does  not  Indicate  whether 
the  audit  team  availed  Itself  of  these  exist- 
ing United  Arab  Republic  records.  With  re- 
gard to  the  14.500  tons  of  corn  sold,  the  mis- 
sion has  Instituted  measures  for  repayment 
although  no  deposits  have  yet  been  received 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Evaluation:  Mission  verification  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  records  showed  the  to- 
tal allocation  and  distribution  of  com  to 
the  several  governorates  Is  not  evidence  that 
the  corn  actually  was  distributed  to  those 
for  whom  Intended  by  the  grant,  since  the 


governorates  represented  merely  central  dis- 
tribution points.  That  would  be  true  even 
had  the  wholesale  distribution  been  verified, 
which  had  been  done  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  42,000  metric  tons  described  In  our  re- 
port as  having  been  traced  to  that  point  by 
the  mission  auditors. 

As    shown    in    our    report,    the    mission 
auditors   found   that   24,000   metric   tons   of 
that  42.000  metric  tons  remained  at  the  dis- 
tribution centers  still  undistributed  to  con- 
sumers  as   late   as  October   1962,  that  only 
12,000    metric    tons    had    been    distributed 
free,  and  that  6,000  metric  tons  were  sold; 
the  mission  was  also  subsequently  told  by 
United    Arab    Republic    that    an    additional 
8,500  metric  tons  had  been  sold,  or  a  total 
oif  14,500  metric  tons.    The  mission  had  not 
ascertained  the  disposition  of  the  remain- 
ing 159,500  metric  tons  (186,000  metric  tons 
less   the   26,500   metric   tons   sold   and   dis- 
tributed free)  despite  the  clear  evidence  that 
over  half  of  the  known  dispositions  were  Im- 
properly made  by  sale.    It  was  not  until  July 
1964,  and  then  only  as  a  result  of  our  review, 
that  the  mission  obtained  Information  show- 
ing  which   provinces   received    the   granted 
com,  and  It  did  not  even  then  know  the  final 
disposition. 

The  Agency's  statement  that  Its  review  of 
data  we  furnished   disclosed   a  listing  that 
had  been  checked  with  United  Arab  Republic 
records  showing  actual   distribution  to  the 
25  governorates,  and  that  this  was  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  42,000  tons,  im- 
properly Implies  that  this  evidences  actual 
distribution  of  the  entire  186,000  metric  tons. 
Such  is  not  the  case.    We  found  no  evidence 
that  these  quantities  were  actually  delivered 
to  needy  Individuals  or  even  shipped  to  the 
distribution    centers.      In    any    event,    de- 
terminations In  respect  to  the  title  II  pro- 
gram could  not  have  been  made  from,  those 
particular  records  since  both  title  I  and  title 
II  transactions  were  merged  in  the  single  set 
of  records  with  the  commodities  under  both 
titles  being  treated  as  fungible  goods.    Nor, 
in  our  opinion,  could  review  of  such  records 
without  independent  verification  be  consid- 
ered as  fulfilling  the  agency  responsibility. 
Department  of  State  comments 
The  Department  of  State  p,dvised  us  that 
It  concurred  In  the  AID  comments.     The  De- 
partment also  stated  that : 

"Our  willingness  to  consider  a  title  II  pro- 
gram had  an  Important  psychological  effect. 
It  coincided  with  a  conscious  effort  to  Im- 
prove United    States-United   Arab   Republic 
political    relations.     Because    of   the   United 
Arab  Republic  leadership  role  In  the  Near 
East,  its   geo-political  importance,  the  part 
it  played  in  assuring  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Near   East,  •   •   *  a  determination   had 
been  made  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  an  action  program  de- 
signed to  build  a  broad  and  useful  relation- 
ship.   Because  there  was  a  mutuality  of  In- 
terest    In    orderly    economic    development, 
much   of  our  Interest  was  focused  in  this 
field.    For  a  country  with  limited  resources 
and  no   foreign   exchange  resources   to   fall 
back  on,  it  was  clear  that  an   agricultural 
failure  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
over-all  economy  and  could  cause  Its  bur- 
geoning economic  development  program  to 
falter.    Thus  It  appeared  desirable  for  hu- 
manitarian and  political  reasons  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  measures   to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic   consequences    of    this    agricultural 
short-fall  on  the  masses  of  Egyptian  farmers 
who  had  suffered." 

Evaluation:  Our  study  of  title  II.  Public 
Law  480,  discloses  no  specific  authorization 
for  the  Executive  agencies  to  grant  commod- 
ities to  foreign  countries  under  section  201 
of  the  act  in  order  to  Improve  political  rela- 
tions with  these  countries.  Section  201,  un- 
der which  the  grant  of  corn  was  made,  per- 
mits emergency  assistance  to  be  furnished 
to  friendly  people  In  meeting  famine  or  other 


urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements 
by  the  transfer  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. While  "famine  or  other  urgent  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements"  are  not 
defined  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive history,  we  find  nothing  in  title  II  which 
would  authorize  the  donation  of  corn  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  for  the  reasons 
cited  by  the  Department  of  State.  How- 
ever, section  2  of  Public  Law  480  states  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  "to  make  maxi- 
mum efficient  use  of  siuplus  agricultural 
commodities  In  fvirtherance  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States."  Presumably 
the  grant  of  corn  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic for  political  reasons  cited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  made  under  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

CONCLUSION 


We  believe  that  the  underlying  reasons  for 
granting  corn  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
without  adequate  verification  of  the  need  for 
the  commodity  are  to  be  found  In  the  policies 
of  the  Department  of  State.  The  Depart- 
ment advised  us  that  the  willingness  to  con- 
sider a  title  n  program  coincided  with  a 
conscious  effort  to  improve  relations  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  country's 
geopolitical  importance,  and  the  part  it 
played  in  asstirlng  peace  and  stability  In  the 
Near  East. 

We  have  found  no  specific  authorization 
in  title  II,  Public  Law  480,  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  act,  which  permits  the 
grant  of  corn  to  achieve  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. However,  the  act  does  contain  a 
general  statement  of  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  make  maximum  eflBclent  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  In  furtherance  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  believe  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  clarify.  In  existing  legisla- 
tion, the  conditions  under  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  donate  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  achieve  foreign  political  ob- 
jectives. Public  Law  480,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, makes  no  specific  provision  for  such 
donations. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
Identify  more  specifically  the   agencies   re- 
sponsible for  the  decisions  made  relating  to 
Public   Law   480   programs.     Under   present 
arrangements,  the  Department  of  State  car- 
ries out  those  functions  relating  to  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  programs  in  advancing  the  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United   States. 
However,  there  are  no  procedures  Involving 
title  II  grants  requiring  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Department  In  this  area,  which  over- 
ride other  considerations,  be  explicitly  stated 
and  justified  by  the  Department  to  the  Con- 
gress    Ftirther,  the  cost  of  title  II  programs 
which  are  motivated  primarily  by  Department 
of    State    foreign    policy    considerations    Is 
shown  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget  and  defended  before  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    We  believe 
identification  of  agency  responsibility  In  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  presentation  of 
program    justification    by    the    responsible 
agency  would  enable  the  Congress  to  better 
evaluate  the  purpose  of  the  programs  and  to 
make  better  Informed  judgments  relating  to 
appropriations  of  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  purposes. 

Matters  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
The  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  en- 
acting legislation  which  would  require  that 
commodities  be  donated  under  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480  only  upon  a  certification  by 
the  U.S.  Chief  of  Mission  that  he  has  veri- 
fied the  need  for  such  commodities  or  upon 
the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  such  food  donations  are  In  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  may  also  wish  to  consider 
whether  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
require  that  the  expense  of  providing  sur- 


plvis  agricultural  commodities  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  meet  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives be  met  from  appropriations  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
rather  than  from  Department  of  Agriculttire 
appropriations. 

SCOPE    OF    EXAMINATION 

Our  examination  of  this  grant  of  corn  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  consisted  of  a 
review  of  the  justification  of  the  grant  and 
Its  subsequent  administration.  We  re- 
viewed, in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  corre- 
spondence, reports,  and  other  pertinent  ma- 
terial available  to  us  at  the  AID  mission,  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  and  the  office  of  the  agricul- 
tural attache.  We  also  discussed  the  grant 
with  responsible  oflElclals  of  the  AID  mission 
and  the  Embassy  and  with  the  agricultural 
attach^. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  statement  which  he 
has  made  in  the  Senate  today  concern- 
ing aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

I  commend  to  all  Senators  the  report 
which  has  previously  been  made  by  his 
subcommittee  on  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures in  certain  Middle  East  countries. 
There  are  10  of  those  countries  which 
were  included  in  that  report. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  in  recent 
days  to  read  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  misuse  of  foreign  as- 
sistance in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  portions  of  which  have  been 
made  part  of  the  Record. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators, particularly  those  who  are  serving 
as  conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  those 
portions  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  and  the  statement  made  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  which  again  is 
a  significant  contribution  in  this  field. 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  commend  him  for  having  made 
them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  His  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  was  an 
improvement  on  the  amendment  which 
was  in  the  Senate  bill  but  is  still  in 
conference,  is  absolutely  essential^  if  we 
are  to  deserve  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations.  It  is  disgraceful  that  we  have 
ladled  out  funds  of  the  American  tax- 
payers to  a  dictator  whose  every  move 
has  been  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  denounced 
and  insulted  the  American  people,  who 
has  permitted  the  burning  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Library,  who  shot  down  an  unarmed 
American  plane,  and  who  has  conducted 
a  campaign  of  vilification  and  hostility 
to  the  United  States. 

Not  that  alone,  but  he  has  moved  into 
Libya  and  urged  its  rulers  to  throw  out 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  which  we  estab- 
lished there,  and  produces  great  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  that  country.  If  the 
Harris  amendment  is  dropped  by  the 
conferees  it  will  be  a  shocking  betrayal 
of  what  the  Senate  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments  on  the  amendment,  which 
is,  in  truth,  an  extension  of  the  broader 
concept  already  included  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  authored  and  which,  if  followed, 
would  take  care  of  this  problem  without 
any  additional  laws  or  amendments.  In- 
asmuch as  the  amendment  was  adopted 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  the 
Senate.  I  join  with  the  Senator  in  the 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  keep  it  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  it  is  not  kept  in 
the  bill,  the  conference  report  should  be 
rejected. 

NOMINATION  OP  HAROLD  H. 
GREENE  TO  BE  A  JUDGE  IN  THE 
COURT  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  without 
losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  press  and  politics  to  em- 
phasize crises  and  conflicts  and  to  let  the 
good  and  even  inspiring  events  pass 
without  notice.  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  about  a  nomination  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  the  nomination  of  Harold  H.  Greene 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1923.  His 
parents,  in  a  series  of  stop-and-go 
movements,  reached  this  country  in  the 
late  1930's.  Shortly  after  that,  Harold 
Greene  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and 
served  with  distinction  during  the  war 
in  Europe. 

When  he  returned,  he  went  to  George 
Washington  University  Law  School, 
graduating  with  honors.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  editors  of  the  Law  Review 
at  George  Washington  and  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  the  Coif. 

This  early  indication  of  intellectual 
excellence  was  confirmed  by  a  brilliant 
career  almost  exclusively  as  a  Govern- 
ment career  attorney.  He  .served  1  year 
as  a  law  clerk  to  Judge  Bennett  Champ 
Clark  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body. 

In  1953,  Harold  Greene  was  appointed 
an  assistant  U.S.  district  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  position  he  held 
until  1957,  when  he  became  an  attorney 
adviser  in  the  office  of  the  legal  counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  1958.  he  established  the  Appeals  and 
Research  Section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
has  been  there  ever  since. 

I  hope  veiT  soon  that  we  shall  put  on 
the  law  books  of  this  country  the  land- 
mark legislation — the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  All  of  us  who  had  daily  dis- 
cussions in  developing  that  bill  were  im- 
pressed with  the  quickness  of  mind  of 
Harold  Greene,  his  magnificent  tempera- 
ment, and  his  ability  to  adjust  to  and 
understand  competing  points  of  view, 
and  to  contribute  materially  toward  the 
resolution  of  conflicts,  which  was  dem- 


onstrated throughout  the  course  of  the 
many  meetings  and  negotiations. 

When  the  public  bewails  the  fact  that 
somehow  or  another  one  must  have  po- 
litical "muscle"  to  secure  advancement, 
that  hurdles  imposed  in  the  progress  of 
those  who  start  from  scratch  are  too 
great  successfully  to  clear,  in  short,  when 
we  think  about  the  travail  and  the  mis- 
takes which  all  of  us  make  in  our  experi- 
ence, let  us  remember  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  just  sent  to  us 
the  name  of  a  man  who  had  no  head 
start,  but  who  had  the  deep  conviction 
that  by  an  application  of  the  magnificent 
gifts  which  God  had  given  him  he  could 
succeed — and  he  has. 

The  nomination  of  this  able  Govern- 
ment career  lawyer  to  the  Bench  evi- 
dences again  the  detennination  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  Attorney  General, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  to  recognize  merit 
and  ability  in  their  judicial  selections. 

All  of  us  are  the  richer  because  of  it, 
and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  say  so 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  entitled  "Needed  Judge." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Needed  Judge 

In  nominating  Harold  H.  Greene  to  fill  a 
longstanding  vacancy  on  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  the  President  has  picked  a  man 
who  should  be -an  asset  to  this  overburdened 
tribunal. 

The  vacancy  has  gone  unfilled  for  almost  2 
years — a  circumstance  which  adds  unduly 
to  the  work  of  the  other  Judges.  And  fur- 
thermore, there  Is  an  additional  vacancy  to 
which  no  one  has  been  named. 

Mr.  Greene,  who  Is  42,  has  spent  most  of 
his  legal  career  In  Government  posts  since 
graduating  at  the  head  of  his  class  from 
George  Washington  University  Law  School  In 
1952.  For  the  most  part,  he  has  served  In 
the  Department  of  Justice.  But  he  also 
served  a  year  as  clerk  to  Judge  Bennett 
Champ  Clark  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  he  practiced  for  4  years  as  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  In  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  So  he  brings  to  his  Judicial 
assignment  the  kind  of  experience  which 
should  amply  qualify  him  for  the  new  posi- 
tion he  is  to  occupy. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  need  for  more 
Judges  on  this  court.  As  Chief  Judge  Smith 
has  Just  reported  to  the  Attorney  General, 
more  than  235,000  civil  and  criminal  cases 
were  filed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  This  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
3  percent  over  the  previous  fiscal  year — 
an  increase  which  came  on  top  of  a  serious 
backlog  in  the  civil  department.  This  back- 
log is  not  the  fault  of  the  Judges.  What  is 
needed  is  more  "Judge-power,"  and  congres- 
sional proposals  to  create  three  additional 
Judgeships  recognize  this  fact.  In  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  General  Sessions  Court  col- 
lected J4.7  million  in  fees,  fines,  and  for- 
feltiu-es.  So  It  pays  its  way.  And  it  should 
have  the  Judges  required  to  handle  the  work- 
load— both  in  the  interests  of  the  court  and, 
more  importantly,  in  the  interests  of  the 
many  thousands  of  litigants  who  are  entitled 
to  have  their  cases  heard  without  excessive 
delay. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


I  am  looking  forward  to  the  opp>or- 
tunity  of  introducing  Mr.  Greene  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  which 
will  consider  his  nomination  next  week. 


SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  APPEAR- 
ANCE BEFORE  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  announced  that  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  nearing 
the  conclusion  of  its  hearing  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  the  hearing,  along 
with  the  hearings  and  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, had  conclusively  proved  that  the 
funds  requested  in  this  budget  are  noi 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  basic  readi- 
ness of  our  forces  and  to  support  the 
present  level  of  combat  operations  in 
southeast  Asia. 

At  the  time  I  made  the  announcement 
last  week.  Secretary  McNamara  had  just 
returned  from  South  Vietnam  and  was 
in  the  process  of  making  his  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  President.  The 
subcommittee  recessed  until  such  time 
as  Mr.  McNamara  coud  come  before  the 
subcommittee  and  gave  us  more  informa- 
tion. 

In  his  press  conference  on  Wednes- 
day, the  President  stated  that  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  provide  additional  funds 
to  meet  the  increase  in  costs  of  combat 
operations  in  Vietnam.  I  have  asked 
Secretary  McNamara  to  present  a  defi- 
nite request  as  to  amount,  and  to  develop 
and  present  to  us  definite  and  factual 
information  with  respect  to  the  added 
funding  which  will  be  required.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  formal  request  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  the  first  of  next 
week. 

I  believe  that  such  additional  funds 
should  be  included  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  now  pending 
before  the  subcommittee,  rather  than 
wait  for  all  the  needed  funds  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  supplemental  request  which 
may  be  presented  and  acted  upon  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Secretary  McNamara  will  appear  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  next  Wednesday 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  His  testimony 
will  cover  major  aspects  of  the  pending 
bill,  as  well  as  added  funds  for  Vietnam. 
Inasmuch  as  the  request  for  additional 
funds  will  include  the  procurement  of 
items  and  the  construction  of  projects 
for  which  authorization  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired, I  have  invited  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
hearings. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
very  much  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding 
to  me. 


July  30 y  1965 
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CRISIS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  statement  this  week  on  Viet- 
nam will  help  us  all,  I  hope,  focus  our 
minds  on  the  hard  realities  of  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  would  wish  them 
to  be. 


We  are  dramatically  reminded  that 
short  of  nuclear  war,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dishonorable  withdrawal  on  the 
other,  is  another  way,  which,  like  most 
right  courses,  is  a  narrow  and  rugged 
path. 

President  Eisenhower  decided  in  Octo- 
ber 1954,  "to  assist  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  in  developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable  state  capable  of  resist- 
ing attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
through  military  means."  Since  then 
top  officials  in  three  U.S.  administra- 
tions have  constantly  examined  and  re- 
examined the  alternatives  open  to  this 
country  in  southeast  Asia.  Each  re- 
examination has  confirmed  the  basic  ne- 
cessity of  the  commitment  we  made  10 
years  ago,  a  commitment  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  vital  interests  of  the 
free  world  and  our  own  country  could 
be  broadly  affected  by  the  course  of 
events  in  southeast  Asia. 

That  part  of  the  world  has  great  stra- 
tegic significance  in  the  forward  defense 
of  the  United  States.  Its  location  across 
east -west  air  and  sea  lanes  flanks  the 
Indian  subcontinent  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Philippines  on  the  other.  It  dominates 
the  gateway  between  the  Pacific  and  In- 
dian Oceans.  In  Communist  possession, 
this  area  would  present  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  entire  non-Communist  world. 

Also,  South  Vietnam  is  a  test  case  for 
the  Communist  strategy  that  was  spelled 
out  by  Klirushchev  in  1961,  when,  in  a 
major  elaboration  of  Communist  doc- 
trine, he  dedicated  communism  to  the 
provoking  and  encouragement  of  "wars 
of  liberation"  and  specifically  referred  to 
Vietnam  as  one  such  war.  "It  is  a  sacred 
war,"  he  said.  "We  recognize  such  wars." 
The  West  cannot  let  communism  suc- 
ceed with  this  masquerade  of  aggressive 
expansionism. 

Finally,  and  most  to  the  point.  South 
Vietnam,  a  member  of  the  free  world 
family,  is  struggling  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence from  Communist  attack. 
The  Vietnamese  have  asked  for  our  help. 
We  are  giving  it.  We  do  so  in  their  in- 
terest, and  we  do  so  in  our  own  clear 
self-interest. 

Our  goal  there  is  simple  and  forth- 
right. The  United  States  has  no  de- 
signs whatever  on  resources  or  terri- 
tory in  that  part  of  the  world.  Our  na- 
tional interest  does  not  require  that 
South  Vietnam  or  Thailand  or  Laos  or 
any  other  country  of  southeast  Asia  serve 
as  a  western  base  or  a  member  of  the 
western  alliance. 

Our  ultimate  goal  in  southeast  Asia,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  maintain 
free  and  viable  nations  which  can  de- 
velop politically,  economically  and  so- 
cially, and  which  can  be  responsible 
members  of  the  world  community. 

We  could,  of  course,  abandon  Asians  to 
a  Communist  future  by  pulling  out  of 
South  Vietnam  and  vacating  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom.  To  do  so,  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stated  in  1959,  would 
almost  certainly  "set  in  motion  a  crum- 
bling process  that  could,  as  it  progressed, 
have  grave  consequences  for  us  and  for 
freedom  •  ♦  •  .  The  remaining  countries 
in  southeast  Asia  would  be  menaced  by 


a  great  flanking  movement."  As  this 
happened,  the  sphere  of  the  free  world 
would  begin  to  shrink.  We  would  simply 
postpone,  perhaps  for  a  very  brief  time, 
the  multiplication  by  the  thousands — 
ajid  perhaps  by  the  millions — of  the 
casualties  that  would  result  from  our 
giving  away  in  the  struggle  for  southeast 
Asia. 

The  alternative  followed  by  this  ad- 
ministration— and  its  predecessors — is  to 
draw  on  our  rich  resources,  our  dedica- 
tion to  freedom,  the  power  of  our 
prestige,  and  our  military  capabilities  to 
help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  win 
this  war  and  to  build  a  stable,  independ- 
ent society.  This  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
or  quick.  But  because  the  conditions 
are  difficult  and  the  processes  agoniz- 
ingly slow  is  no  reason  to  abandon  our 
carefully  chosen  course,  and  choose  in- 
stead the  dishonor  and  possible  disaster 
of  surrender. 

We  are  a  big  and  great  country,  and 
today  we  shoulder  the  burdens  of  lead- 
ing the  free  world.  Problems  of  war  and 
peace,  and  the  task  of  defending  the 
course  of  freedom  under  adverse  condi- 
tions perhaps  far  from  home  are  an  un- 
shakeable  part  of  that  burden.  Deep 
down  inside,  all  of  us  Americans  know 
this  to  be  true.  We  are  not  going  to  quit 
or  to  panic  because  the  going  is  tough, 
the  cost  is  high  and  the  progress  is  slow. 
We  are  going  to  stick  to  our  commit- 
ment, to  use  our  power  wisely  and  to 
save  and  extend  freedom  wherever  and 
whenever  we  can.  That  is  not  merely 
the  honorable  course,  it  is  the  wise  and 
necessary  one  for  Am^erica. 

So  I  support  President  Johnson  in  the 
course  of  action  that  he  has  outlined.  I 
support  him  soberly,  recognizing  that 
the  decisions  that  have  been  reached  will 
mean  personal  sacrifice  for  many  Amer- 
ican families.  The  decision  to  enlarge 
draft  calls  was  not  taken  lightly.  It  is 
the  product  of  thorough,  searching 
study,  and  a  full  and  careful  weighing 
of  alternatives.  For,  as  the  President 
has  stated  over  and  over  again,  this  is 
not  a  war  that  we  seek.  In  Vietnam  as 
elsewhere  we  prefer  the  paths  of  peace. 
We  have  come  only  with  reluctance  to 
the  course  of  action  now  before  us.  We 
have  done  so  only  after  exploring  all 
valid  alternatives  and  rejecting  them  as 
incompatible  with  our  commitment  and 
oui'  interests. 

Repeatedly  we  have  sought  by  means, 
private  and  public,  to  achieve  a  solution 
short  of  larger  war.  Our  readiness  to 
move  this  confrontation  into  diplomatic 
and  peaceful  channels  has  been  made 
clear  over  and  over  again.  No  signifi- 
cant interval  has  elapsed  in  the  period 
since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1961-62, 
at  which  the  United  States  accepted  in 
good  faith  an  agreement  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  Laos — an  agreement  that 
the  Communists  violated  from  the  start 
by  failing  to  withdraw  their  combat  mili- 
tary personnel — without  a  renewed  effort 
by  our  Government  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions or  in  other  ways  seek  new  pathways 
to  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Communist  record  of  diplomacy 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  this.  Rather 
than  the  quiet,  behind-the-scenes  dis- 
cussion of  difficult  Issues  they  call  loudly 


for  negotiations — but  fail  to  arrive  at  the 
negotiations  table.  They  promote  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  in  international 
forums — but  fail  to  respond  to 
thoughtful  initiatives  that  might  contain 
the  seeds  of  peace  for  southeast  Asia. 

Despite  Communist  intransigence  we 
have  continued  to  take  and  support  ac- 
tions that  might  lead  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  war.  Among  the  steps 
taken  are  these : 

In  the  United  Nations:  In  August  1964, 
we  raised  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  events  in 
the  Security  Council,  and  North  Viet- 
nam was  invited  to  present  its  case.  The 
Foreign  Minister  of  Communist  China  in 
an  August  13  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Nok-th  Vietnam  emphatically  stated 
that  the  United  Nations  had  no  right  at 
all  to  consider  this  subject.  North  Viet- 
nam responded  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  in  a  similar  vein  and 
added  that  any  Security  Council  decision 
would  be  considered  null  and  void  by 
North  Vietnam. 

In  April  1965,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  U  Thant,  considered 
visiting  Peiping  and  Hanoi  to  explore  pos- 
sible ways  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Communist  China  through  the  medium 
of  the  People's  Daily  conimented  on 
April  12  that  U  Thant  was  knocking  at 
the  wrong  door  and  should  spare  himself 
the  trouble  since  "the  Vietnam  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  United  Na- 
tions." The  Prime  Minister  of  North 
Vietnam,  Pham  Van  Dong,  in  a  state- 
ment on  April  8  said  that  "any  approach 
tending  to  secure  United  Nations  inter- 
vention in  the  Vietnam  situation  is 
inappropriate." 

Through  the  British:  On  February  20, 
1965,  the  United  Kingdom  proposed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  British  and 
Soviets  undertake  as  Greneva  cochair- 
men  to  explore  the  bases  of  a  possible 
Vietnam  settlement  with  all  the  Geneva 
Conference  countries.  The  United  States 
supported  this  approach.  The  Soviets 
were,  however,  not  even  prepared  to  co- 
operate in  seeking  the  views  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  regarding  the  grounds  for 
settlement. 

^he  British  then  undertook  to  send 
former  Foreign  Minister  Patrick  Gordon 
Walker  to  visit  interested  countries  and 
explore  the  bases  for  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment. Walker  visited  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Burma  in 
April.  Peiping,  however,  informed  the 
British  Government  in  a  formal  note  that 
it  was  not  suitable  for  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  Government  to 
contact  the  Chinese  Government  on  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  and  that  he  would 
not  t>e  welcome.  Hanoi  also  declined  to 
receive  Walker. 

More  recently  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  Conference  sought  to 
play  a  constructive  role.  We  welcomed 
this  initiative,  which  was  to  take  the  form 
of  a  five-man  team  of  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  led  by  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson.  The  mission  was 
harshly  refused  even  to  receive  the  group. 
Subsequently  a  Labor  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment with  personal  ties  to  individuals  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  at- 
tempted on  his  own  to  keep  this  effort 
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alive.  He,  too,  faced  the  same  intran- 
sigence and  returned  to  London  discour- 
aged by  the  absolute  unwillingness  of  the 
Communist  leadership  to  take  even  pre- 
liminary steps  that  might  lead  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement. 

Unilateral  initiatives:  On  April  7  in  a 
major  address  President  Johnson  stated 
that  the  United  States  stands  ready  for 
vmconditional  discussions  any  time,  any- 
where to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  He 
noted  that  we  have  stated  this  position 
over  and  over  again  to  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Hanoi  and  Peiping  responded  by 
calling  the  proposal  a  hoax,  a  big  swin- 
dle, a  lie  covered  with  flowers. 

Proposals  from  other  nations:  A  pro- 
posal with  wide  international  backing 
was  the  appeal  of  17  nonalined  nations 
for  a  peaceful  negotiated  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  In  its  response  to  this 
appeal  on  April  8,  the  United  States  stat- 
ed again  its  readiness  to  undertake  vm- 
conditional discussions. 

Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam 
rejected  unconditional  negotiations,  de- 
claring that  the  Vietnamese  people  will 
never  agree  to  negotiations  without  pre- 
conditions. Marshal  Tito  and  other  un- 
specified backers  of  the  17-nation  appeal 
were  labeled  monsters  and  freaks  in 
the  Peiping  People's  Daily. 

Another  proposal  by  President  Rada- 
krishnan.  of  India,  called  for:  (a)  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  by  both  sides,  (b)  polic- 
ing of  boundaries  by  an  Afro-Asian 
patrol  force,  and  (c>  maintenance  of 
present  boundaries  so  long  as  the  people 
concerned  desire  it.  We  have  shown  our 
interest  In  this  proix)sal  in  continuing 
discussions  with  the  Indian  Government. 
Communist  China  denounced  the  In- 
dian proposal  as  a  plot  to  use  Afro- 
Asian  countries  to  serve  U.S.  aggression 
against  Vietnam  and  accused  the  Indian 
Government  of  betraying  the  Afro-Asian 
countries'  stand  of  opposing  imperialism 
and  colonialism  and  supporting  the 
national  liberation  front  movement. 

Hanoi  also  rejected  the  Indian  pro- 
posal, calling  the  erroneous  viewpoints  of 
Indian  ruling  circles  an  offense  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Cambodia  conference:  Not  all  over- 
tures for  negotiations  are  direct.  It  was 
widely  suggested  that  a  conference  to 
consider  the  neutrality  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Cambodia  would  provide  op- 
portunities for  discussion  of  other  seri- 
ous and  related  matters  such  as  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam.  Anew  Cambodian  pro- 
posal for  such  a  conference  was  made  in 
1965.  The  United  States  indicated  it 
would  be  willing  to  attend.  But  subse- 
quent statements  by  the  Cambodian 
Government,  strongly  endorsed  and  am- 
plified by  Communist  China,  made  it 
clear  that  such  a  conference  would  not 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  way  to  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  issue. 

Bombing  "pause":  Often  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  Seeing  its  own  over- 
tures and  those  of  other  concerned  na- 
tions rebuffed  by  the  Communists,  the 
United  States  provided  a  further  oppor- 
tunity for  the  other  side  to  demonstrate 
its  interest  in  ending  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict by  suspending  bombing  operations 
against  North  Vietnam  for  the  period 
May  13-17.  Such  a  pause  had  been 
suggested  by  a  number  of  observers  who 


believed  this  might  give  the  Communists 
an  oppKjrtunity  to  indicate  a  change  in 
course  without  preliminary  diplomatic 
or  public  discussions.  This  hope  turned 
out  to  be  baseless.  The  Vietnam  News 
Agency  in  Hanoi  called  the  suspension 
"a  worn-out  trick  of  deceit  and  threat." 
The  New  China  News  Agency  in  Peiping 
characterized  the  suspension  as  "a  peace 
swindle,"  "a  despicable  trick,"  and  "war 
blackmail." 

Equally  significant  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  noticeable  change  in  the 
pace  of  aggression  mounted  from  North 
Vietnam.  The  Canadian  representa- 
tive on  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission in  Vietnam  who  went  to  Hanoi 
to  discuss  North  Vietnam's  reaction  to 
the  pause  also  found  no  change  in  the 
Communist  position. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Michael 
Stewart  told  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  21  that  the  British  Consul  in  Hanoi 
had  attempted  to  serve  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  United 
States  and  the  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities before,  during,  and  after  the 
pause,  but  that  he  was  coldly  rebuffed. 

The  record  is  clear.  On  our  side:  a 
readiness  to  undertake  discussions  un- 
der a  wide  variety  of  auspices,  without 
preconditions,  for  the  purpose  of  end- 
ing the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
Communist  side:  intransigence,  rude  re- 
buffs of  well-intentioned  overtures,  in- 
sistence on  plainly  unacceptable  precon- 
ditions, and  an  unabating  output  of 
harsh  propaganda. 

I  know  our  Government  will  continue 
to  look  for  a  workable  solution  to  this 
problem,  a  solution  that  enables  the 
people  of  Vietnam  to  live  in  peace  and 
enjoy  the  progress  of  which  they  are 
capable.  But  I  would  point  out  in  clos- 
ing that  negotiations  on  a  problem  of 
this  gravity  are  too  important  to  be  en- 
tered upon  lightly.  Each  proposal  must 
be  considered  on  its  merits.  Does  it 
contain  the  possibility  of  a  serious  con- 
tribution toward  a  solution?  Will  the 
responsible  parties  take  part? 

That  is  why  our  Government  insists 
that  any  peace  discussions  be  conducted 
with  responsible  governments.  The 
Communists  are  naturally  anxious  to  get 
us  to  negotiate  with  the  so-called  na- 
tional liberation  front,  or  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  We  know,  however,  that  the  front 
is  just  what  its  name  indicates:  a  front 
for  a  Communist  apparatus  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  Communist  author- 
ities in  Hanoi.  It  is  little  more  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  branch  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  and  as 
such  has  no  valid  claim  to  popular  sup- 
port or  representativeness  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Our  Government  has  quite  correctly 
taken  the  view  that  there  is  no  point  in 
negotiating  with  the  troops  in  the  front 
lines  when  the  real  power  lies  in  Hanoi. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  indicated 
that  we  would  not  object  if  North  Viet- 
nam included  members  of  the  front  in  a 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  to  a  possi- 
ble peace  conference.  That  would  be  up 
to  Hanoi.  But  for  us  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  front,  or  with  the  shad- 
owy figures  who  run  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam,  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
an   elementary   principle   of   successful 


negotiations:  that  the  opposite  party 
actually  have  authority  and  power  to 
speak  for  its  side. 

We  will  continue  to  work  for  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  Our  diplomatic  actions 
are  part  of  that  effort.  So  is  our  mili- 
tary commitment.  As  the  President  has 
indicated,  we  will  persevere  at  both. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  very  fine  speech  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  just  delivered 
on  the  history  of  our  peace  efforts  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  importance 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  that  part 
of  the  Far  East  in  which  Vietnam  is  the 
keystone.  I  commend  him  for  the  his- 
toric research  that  he  has  done  for  his 
speech  on  the  peace  efforts  that  have 
been  made. 

He  has  very  clearly  focused  light  on 
the  f£ict  that  peace  efforts  by  Hanoi  are 
for  propaganda  only.  Repeated  over- 
tures by  responsible  negotiators  of  many 
nations  have  been  rebuffed  and  ridiculed, 
while  the  North  Vietnamese  have  held 
out  a  phony  olive  branch  trying  to  con- 
vince the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  are 
being  denied  a  chance  to  negotiate  a  just 
settlement  for  this  vital  area  of  the  world. 
I  quite  agree  with  my  c^oUeague,  and 
the  actions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  moving  to  strengthen  our  hand 
in  the  Far  East,  so  that  we  shall  be  cer- 
tain not  to  become  the  victims  of  a  mili- 
tary disaster,  and  that  we  shall  have 
the  strength  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  until  peace  overtures  can 
genuinely  come  from  Hanoi  and  North 
Vietnam. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  on  the 
work  he  has  done,  and  what  he  is  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  es- 
pecially because  of  his  superior  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam, 
having  been  there  himself  in  very  recent 
months,  and  because  of  the  great  weight 
his  statements  have  with  me  and  with 
all  others  who  know  of  the  great  dedica- 
tion and  knowledge  which  the  Senator 
has,  not  only  on  this  subject,  but  on  all 
subjects  which  concern  us  these  days. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  join  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  commending 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  an 
excellent  speech  on  Vietnam.  This  is  the 
kind  of  speech  that  is  most  helpful. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
around  the  country  and  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  about  our  position, 
strength,  and  prospects  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Too  few  Americans  understand 
the  remarkable  efforts  President  Johnson 
has  made  to  persuade  our  adversaries  to 
settle  this  tragic  situation  with  peaceful 
negotiations.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma's  brilliant  analysis  of  the  pa- 
tience, persistent  work  for  negotiations 
should  persuade  any  open-minded,  fair- 
minded  American  that  this  administra- 
tion Is  doing  all  It  honorably  and  sensibly 
can  do  to  achieve  peace. 

The  President  has  been  frank  In  tell- 
ing the  American  people  that  this  is  a 
difficult  situation  which  Is  likely  to  take 
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a  long  time  and  likely  to  require  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  all  young  men  sent  over- 
seas. 

The  kind  of  thoughtful  well-organized 
exposition  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]  has  given  us  is  most  helpful 
to  a  thorough  understanding  throughout 
the  country  of  this  complex  and  difficult 
issue. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  and  im- 
derstanding  in  this  field.  Only  yester- 
day I  listened  to  a  careful  accurate,  and 
sound  statement  on  the  very  subject 
which  he  has  discussed.  I  appreciate 
his  comments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I,  too,  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  for 
his  very  fine  speech.  He  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  in  providing  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country  a  source  of  In- 
formation on  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  toward  negotiations.  From  a  his- 
torical standpoint  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  valuable.  I  like 
the  hopeful  note  at  the  end  of  the  speech 
that  efforts  toward  negotiations  will  still 
be  made;  and  we  hope  veiT  much  that 
they  will  finally  have  results. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rol* 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Des- 
eret  News,  a  pioneer  Utah  newspaper 
founded  In  1850,  published  on  Monday, 
July  26.  1965,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Where  U.S.  Control  Is  Warranted." 

Quite  normally,  the  Deseret  News 
takes  a  strong  editorial  position  against 
the  expansion  of  authority  and  infiuence 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  Deseret 
News  shows  its  fiexlbllity  and  Its  great 
understannding  of  a  critical  situation 
now  facing  America. 

The  editorial,  concerning  water  pollu- 
tion and  the  efforts  of  Congress  during 
recent  sessions  to  approve  a  water  pollu- 
tion control  bill  contains  a  recommenda- 
tion that  Congress  now  pass  S.  4.  the 
Senate-approved  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  setting 
of  water  quality  standards  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Deseret  News  rightly  feels  that 
since  the  States  have  been  given  ample 
opportunity  to  enact  water  pollution 
controls  and  provide  strenuous  enforce- 
ment, but  have  not  acted,  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  the  responsibil- 
ity.    The  editorial  also  notes  that  14 


States  have  no  authority  under  existing 
statutes  to  set  the  contemplated  water 
quality  standards. 

A  conference  committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
given  the  authority  to  set  quality  stand- 
ards and  provide  stringent  enforcement 
so  that  our  Nation's  lakes  and  rivers 
might  once  again  run  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Deseret  News  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Where  U.S.  Control  Is  Warranted 

Last  year  Congress  vras  unable  to  pass  a 
water  pollution  control  bill  because  It 
covQdn't  agree  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  States  should  set  water  quality 
standards. 

This  year  the  legislation  passed  both 
Chambers — but  final  enactment  is  being  de- 
layed because  of  the  same  dispute.  In  fact, 
nearly  3  months  have  gone  by  without  even 
so  much  as  the  selection  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  Federal  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  pollution  of  intrastate 
streams  and  other  bodies  of  water.  The 
House  version  allows  States  to  set  their  own 
standards. 

This  deadlock  Is  hard  to  understand  be- 
cause water  pollution  is  one  area  where  Fed- 
eral standards  and  enforcement  are  war- 
ranted. 

In  the  first  place,  in  14  States  no  one  has 
the  authority  to  set  the  contemplated  water 
quality  standards. 

In  the  second  place,  uniform  national 
standards  are  necessary  In  order  to  prevent 
pollution  effectively  and  keep  It  controlled. 
Because  streams  and  rivers  pass  from  one 
State  to  another,  the  State  that  falls  down  on 
the  Job  of  controlling  pollution  unnecessarily 
complicates  the  task  of  those  States  which 
are  conscientious  about  combating  dirty 
water. 

Supporters  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
contend  that  States  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  act  first  because  they  are  closest 
to  the  source  of  the  pollution.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  States  already  have  had  adequate 
opportunity  to  act  on  their  own,  yet  the 
pollution  problem  grows  greater  every  year 
as  the  country  gets  more  people  and  more 
Industry. 

Moreover,  we  can't  afford  to  delay.  By  the 
year  2000,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Nation's 
need  for  water  will  have  far  outstripped  the 
maximum  amount  of  usable  water.  The 
solution  is  to  reuse  the  available  water.  But 
the  more  water  is  polluted,  the  less  possible 
multiple  use  becomes. 

Unless  we  all  pull  together,  the  need  to 
control  water  pollution  could  defy  solution, 
which  is  within  grasp.  So  let's  stop  stalling 
and  start  working,  beginning  with  adoption 
of  the  pollution  control  measure  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


PROGRESS  IN  CURBING  INVASIONS 
OF  PRIVACY  BY  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
subcorrmiittee  over  which  I  preside,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   began   a  small,  limited 


Investigation  Into  the  use  of  electronic 
snooping  devices  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  that  time,  my  small  staff  and  I 
were  deep  in  the  woods  not  knowing 
where  the  small  path  we  had  f  oimd  would 
lead  or  what  we  would  find  along  the 
way.  Today,  we  are  still  not  out  of  the 
woods;  in  fact,  we  are  in  a  woods  darker 
and  more  sinister  than  where  we  began. 
For  today,  the  subcommittee  is  deeply 
involved  in  a  most  important  and  long- 
overdue  investigation. 

Initial  probes  revealed  that  there  had 
been  substantial  purchases  of  electronic 
gear  by  Government  agencies.  If  the 
agencies  had  them  they  must  put  them 
to  some  use. 

As  the  investigation  proceeded  a  little 
further,  the  staff  and  I  became  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  sophistication  of  this 
gear  and  the  potential  dangers  It  posed 
for  the  right  to  privacy. 

After  further  study  and  reflection  we 
decided  that  use  of  electronic  gear  was 
only  one  method  or  weapon  used  to  in- 
vade privacy.  Because  of  the  overall  con- 
cern for  infringements  upon  any  aspect 
of  this  right,  the  subcommittee  decided 
to  attempt  to  take  a  hard  look  at  all  kinds 
of  invasions  of  privacy  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. Pursuant  to  this  decision,  a  com- 
prehensive questionnaire  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  over  30  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  questionnaire,  while  concentrating 
on  the  possession,  cost,  and  use  of  elec- 
tronic gear,  also  inquired  Into  the  use 
of  security  forces,  mall  covers,  psycho- 
logical testing,  desk  checking,  and  other 
activities  that  might  possibly  step  on  the 
individual's  privacy  without  sufficient 
public  need  for  doing  so. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  have 
only  partially  been  analyzed.  Lack  of 
cooperation  in  answering  the  question- 
naire, evasive  answers  when  given,  and 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  responses 
are  some  of  the  roadblocks  to  a  complete 
and  accurate,  even  if  preliminary,  report 
of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  question- 
naire. The  tally  continues.  It  may  be 
some  time  before  all  the  truth  is  re- 
vealed. 

The  questionnaire  did  serve  a  very  Im- 
portant function.  As  the  first  public  and 
official  step  of  the  investigation,  it  gave 
the  subcommittee  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  detailed  and  thorough 
inquiry.  In  addition,  the  press  reports 
of  this  initial  step  made  the  public  aware 
of  our  Interest  In  the  privacy  area.  The 
public  then  began  to  relate  their  expe- 
riences with  the  Government  and  their 
losses  of  privacy  because  of  those  ex- 
periences. 

Marshaling  the  facts  gained  from  the 
questionnaire  and  from  the  independent 
investigations  of  citizens'  complaints,  and 
researching  the  legal  posture  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  and  the  courts  in 
regard  to  these  facts,  the  subcommittee 
was  ready  to  begin  building  an  official 
record  documenting  what  we  knew  or 
had  suspicion  of  for  some  time.  I  might 
add,  that  many  times,  disclosures  were 
made  that  were  unheard  of  until  revealed 
at  the  actual  hearings. 

Hearings  began  February  18,  1965.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  public,  to  the 
press,  and  to  the  Congress  the  insidious 
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and  intrusive  character  of  modern  elec- 
tronic devices,  this  first  day  was  devoted 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  workings  and 
use  of  various  "bugging"  gadgets.  Ex- 
perts in  the  field  testified  as  to  the  use 
and  effectiveness  of  the  "bugs."  and  also 
to  their  potential  danger  to  a  free  so- 
ciety. Indeed,  one  manufacturer  of  such 
devices  stated  his  belief  that  these  "bugs" 
were  dangerous  enough  to  warrant  con- 
gressional control  through  legislation. 

The  devices  included  innocent  looking 
flower  vases  and  cigarette  lighters  clev- 
erly concealing  miniature  microphones,  a 
Dick  Tracy  wrist  watch  transmitter,  a 
transmitter  concealed  in  a  martini  olive, 
telephone  attachments  that  could  sur- 
reptitiously intercept  and  record  either 
telephonic  communications  or  normal 
conversations  within  an  entire  room. 

One  such  device,  when  placed  on  a 
telephone  line,  could  be  activated  by 
merely  dialing  the  phone  number  of  the 
line  to  which  the  device  was  attached. 
The  eavesdropper  could  dial  the  number 
from  just  about  anywhere  in  the  world — 
that  is.  Hawaii  to  Washington.  D.C.— as 
long  as  he  could  dial  directly  and  the 
"bug"  would  be  activated.  The  micro- 
phone of  the  phone  would  then  be  turned 
Into  a  transmitter  which  would  transmit 
over  the  phone  line  all  sounds  in  the 
room  in  which  the  rigged  phone  was  lo- 
cated. I  might  add.  that  the  rigged 
phone  would  not  ring  when  dialed,  and 
if  the  person  who  was  being  bugged  used 
his  phone,  the  device  would  automatical- 
ly deactivate.  In  short,  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  way  to  discover  this  bug 
other  than  by  physical  search. 

Other  devices  of  clever  concealment 
were  shown.  There  were  desk  pen  mikes, 
attache  cases  that  were  in  reality  small, 
compact  and  efficient  broadcasting  and 
recording  studios,  lapel  mikes,  mikes  dis- 
guised as  cigarette  packs,  as  desk  sta- 
plers, desk  calendars,  and  picture  frames. 
The  subcommittee  was  convinced,  due 
to  the  efficiency  and  size  of  these  bugs, 
that  there  is  just  about  no  way  in  which 
they  cannot  be  concealed  in  an  everyday 
object  that  we  all  have  in  our  homes  or 
offices:  and  that  there  was  no  home  or 
office  that  did  not  contain  ample  locations 
for  such  bugs  that  would  provide  a  per- 
fect place  of  concealment.  In  short, 
this  first  day  of  hearings  proved  beyond 
doubt  the  Orwellian  capabilities  of  these 
small  electronic  devices. 

The  next  4  days  of  hearings  turned  the 
subcommittee's  attention  to  activities  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  While  little 
information  was  developed  as  to  the  use 
of  electronic  bugs,  the  hearings  did  reveal 
widespread  use  of  another  type  of  in- 
vestigative technique  with  which,  I  for 
one,  have  known  and  questioned  for  some 
years.  This  technique  is  the  mail  cover. 
By  now,  most  of  us  are  aware  that  a 
mail  cover  consists  of  recording  the  in- 
formation— the  address,  return  address 
and  postmark — on  the  outside  of  an  en- 
velope. A  mail  cover  does  not  Include 
opening  first-class  mail.  The  testimony 
at  the  4  days  of  hearings  revealed  pos- 
sible abuses  of  this  investigative  tech- 
nique. 

Mail  covers  are  used  to  locate  fugitives 
or  aid  in  the  securing  of  evidence  of 
criminal  acts  involving  the  mails.    This 


was  asserted  repeatedly  by  postal  offi- 
cials. However,  it  was  admitted  that 
mall  of  innocent  citizens  was  often 
caught  in  the  cover  of  a  suspect's  mail. 
The  mail  of  an  attorney  and  his  client 
could  be  covered.  The  mail  of  a  suspect's 
wife  and  children  could  be  covered. 
Anyone  corresponding  with  someone  sus- 
pected of  some  Improper  conduct  could 
have  his  mail  covered. 

The  lack  of  safeguards  against  abusive 
use  of  mail  covers  also  concerned  the 
subcommittee.  There  is,  barring  mis- 
take, no  way  to  determine  whose  mail  is 
covered  at  any  one  time.  There  were 
no  records  kept  of  mail  covers  after 
2  years,  yet  there  were  around  1.000  mall 
covers  placed  each  month.  In  addition, 
fearing  improper  disclosure,  the  Post  Of- 
fice requested  to  be  released  from  their 
obligation  to  deliver  a  list  of  24,000  names 
that  were  subjected  to  mail  covers  over 
the  last  2  years. 

The  number,  scope,  and  lack  of  records 
in  regard  to  mall  covers  prompted  the 
subcommittee  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  mitigate  the  chance  for  abusive  use  of 
mail  covers.  The  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee had  several  conferences  with  the 
postal  authorities  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rective steps  necessary  to  protect  the 
mail  of  our  citizens.  The  subcommittee 
was  particularly  gratified  with  the  coop- 
eration given  by  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski. 

Due  to  the  candor  and  aid  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel,  a  tentative  accord  has  been 
reached  on  the  use  of  mail  covers.  On 
June  16,  1965,  I  placed  into  thd^CoN- 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD,  the  new  and  more 
rigid  regulations  regarding  mail  covers 
issued  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

I  emphasize  that  this  was  a  tentative 
agreement.  If  further  abuses  occur  or 
these  new  regulations  are  ignored,  the 
Postmaster  General  understands  that  I 
will  renew  my  previous  efforts  to  ban 
mail  covers  outright.  To  this  purpose  S. 
973  was  introduced  some  time  ago,  and  is 
now,  and  has  been  pending  t>efore  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
In  addition  to  mail  covers,  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  peepholes  or  observation 
galleries  were  examined  during  these  4 
days  of  hearings.  In  th3  major  post  of- 
fices around  the  country,  a  system  of  ob- 
servation galleries  had  been  established 
by  which  postal  Inspectors  could  spy  on 
the  postal  employees  while  at  work. 
These  galleries  extended  throughout  the 
work  areas,  the  swing  or  locker  rooms — 
men's  and  women's — and  the  men's 
toilets. 

The  postal  officials  at  first  claimed  that 
these  galleries  were  essential  to  securing 
inviolability  of  the  mails.  However, 
after  questions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  such  galleries  and  their  actual  effec- 
tiveness in  protecting  the  mails,  the  Post 
Office  Department  issued  new  orders 
blacking  out  the  peepholes  in  the  men's 
toilet  rooms  and  the  women's  shift  rooms. 
While  some  galleries  remain  in  opera- 
tion, we  have  assurances  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  that  these  remaining  ones 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
mails,  and  that  no  peeping  at  employees 
while  engaged  in  purely  personal  activity 
will  recur. 


Throughout  these  4  days  of  hearings, 
the  postal  officials  adamantly  adhered  to 
their  statement  that  no  first-class  mall 
was  or  could  be  opened  unless  pursuant 
to  a  search  warrant  or  statutory  directive 
to  the  employees  of  the  dead  letter  office. 
However,  one  witness  did  testify  that  his 
mail  was  opened.  The  postal  officials 
explained  that  this  was  an  embarrassing 
mistake  that  was  completely  uninten- 
tional. 

While  preparing  to  inquire  into  an- 
other agency's  activities,  the  subcommit- 
tee learned  that  the  profession  that  the 
inviolability  and  sacredness  q}  first-class 
mail  rendered  impossible  the  improper 
opening  of  it  was  not  quite  accurate. 

On  April  13,  1965,  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  what  is  now  referred  to 
as  "mall  levies."  Under  dubious,  if  not 
nonexistent,  legal  authority,  a  mail  levy 
involved  the  handing  of  all  classes  of 
mail— including  first  class— over  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  IRS  then 
would  levy  on  the  contents  of  this  mail 
in  order  to  collect  delinquent  taxes  owed 
by  the  addressee. 

Thus,  without  search  warrant  as  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Ex  Parte  Jackson,  in  the  face  of  three 
criminal  statutes  and  the  many  protesta- 
tions of  the  sacredness  of  the  mail  by 
postal  officials  in  hearings  concluded  not 
3  weeks  before,  the  subcommittee  docu- 
mented 34  cases  in  which  a  mail  levy- 
involving  the  opening  of  first-class 
mail — was  employed  to  collect  taxes. 

The  upshot  of  this  hearing,was  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  a  law  fonbidding  the 
IRS  from  levying  on  first-class  mall. 
This  law  went  into  effect  on  June  21, 
1965. 

The  next  phase  of  this  investigation 
revealed  some  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
bureaucratic  excess  and  incompetent  ad- 
ministration and  law  enforcement  this 
Senator  has  seen  in  a  long  time. 

On  April  27,  28,  29,  and  June  7  the 
subcommittee  took  testimony  concerning 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

From  the  start,  the  FDA  hierarchy 
chose  to  be  evasive  and  uncooperative 
with  the  subcommittee.  Requests  to 
speak  with  various  FDA  officials  often 
had  to  be  repeated.  When  FDA  finally 
acquiesced  in  the  request,  strict  instruc- 
tions were  issued  as  to  just  what  the 
employee  or  official  could  discuss  with 
members  of  the  subcommittee  staff.  Re- 
quests for  documents  and  other  official 
papers  of  the  agency  were  delayed  or  ig- 
nored. Most  responses  came  from  lower 
echelon  officials  instead  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
In  typical  fashion,  when  the  hearings 
opened,  pious  preachments  were  heard 
from  the  FDA  officialdom  about  the 
serious  and  dangerous  task  that  was 
being  performed  by  FDA  inspectors  in 
preserving  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
Also  in  typical  fashion,  after  the  hear- 
ings were  concluded,  some  nameless  of- 
ficial at  FDA  branded  its  critics  as  crack- 
pots and  quacks,  and  charged  that  the 
subcommittee  chose  to  believe  only  one 
side  of  the  story. 

Between  these  two  tjTJical  reactions  of 
the  FDA,  the  subcommittee  documented 
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the  following  astounding  activties  of  the 
FDA.  These  are  only  some  of  those 
activities. 

In  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  area  the  FDA 
inspectors  conducted  an  investigation  in 
the  best  traditions  of  the  keystone  cops. 
Because  some  milk  substitute  allegedly 
did  not  contain  sufficient  protein  con- 
tent, FDA  sent  seven  inspectors,  a  fe- 
male undercover  operator,  and  an  array 
of  electronic  snooping  equipment  that 
would  shame  James  Bond,  to  a  suburban 
supermarket.  The  mission  was  to  gather 
evidence  of  the  illegal  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  product,  AUerjoy.  While  the 
bugging  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  fail- 
ure, the  owner  of  the  company  distribut- 
ing the  product  was  in  any  event  brought 
f^  trial.  Thanks  to  a  sterling  defense 
by  the  former  Governor  of  Georgia,  Ellis 
Arnay,  the  owner  was  acquitted.  How- 
ever, he  was  forced  to  spend  a  huge  sum 
of  money  in  this  groundless  suit,  or  else 
go  to  jail  for  a  farcical  charge  of  violat- 
ing the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

In  addition,  as  if  more  was  necessary, 
the  distinguished  trial  judge,  recently 
appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit,  expressed  his  dismay 
over  the  conduct  of  the  FDA  inspectors 
.  in  the  case.  Indeed,  having  well-founded 
belief  that  one  of  the  inspectors  perjured 
himself  during  the  trial,  the  judge  rec- 
ommended that  the  Justice  Department 
look  into  a  possible  perjury  charge.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  looked  into  the  matter,  and  has  tak- 
en no  action. 

Other  witnesses  testified  of  harassment 
by  inspections,  bugging,  raids  and  other 
methods  of  investigatory  practices. 
Charges  were  made  of  attempts  to  try 
citizens  in  the  press  prior  to  the  ob- 
taining of  any  judicial  process  or  con- 
ducting a  hearing.  Regulations  against 
the  use  of  certain  bugging  devices  were 
ignored  or  winked  at.  As  will  be  shown 
later,  this  is  not  a  custom  limited  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  in- 
stances to  ever  occur  in  this  country  was 
documented  by  the  subcommittee.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  a  technical,  anachro- 
nistic legal  process  that  finds  its  origin  in 
admiralty  law,  libel  of  information,  the 
FDA  out-dld  its  previous  attempts  to  im- 
personate the  Keystone  Cops.  In  Jan- 
uary 1963,  they  staged  a  "raid"  on  a 
church.  This  church  was  the  Church  of 
Scientology.  While  it  is  not  one  of  the 
major  faiths  of  this  country,  while  its 
members  have  no  wealth  or  political  in- 
fluence, and  while  the  church  can  just- 
ly be  described  as  a  minority  religion, 
it  has  been  judicially  and  officially  recog- 
nized as  a  valid  church.  Nevertheless 
FDA  got  14  or  so  U.S.  marshals  with 
one  or  two  patrol  trucks  to  raid  and  seize 
the  property  and  literature  of  the  chmxh. 
This  property  was  used  in  religious  prac- 
tices of  the  church. 

Prior  to  the  raid,  a  spy  was  planted  in 
tiie  church.  During  the  raid,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia roped  off  the  street  w'here  the  church 
was  located.  Press  and  photographers 
accompanied  the  marshals  and  the  FDA 
agents  while  they  ran  through  the  prem- 
ises of  the  church,  banged  on   doors. 


shouted  and  seized  the  property  of  the 
church. 
Why? 

The  reason  for  all  of  this  elaborate 
law  enforcement  activity  was  that  a  de- 
vice used  in  the  confessional  practices  of 
the  church  was  allegedly  misbranded 
under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Yet,  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
that  only  2  days  after  this  raid,  the 
use  of  these  devices  was  resumed  and 
continues  to  this  present  day.  When  the 
subcommittee  inquired  into  how  this  was 
possible;  that  is,  how  such  activity — 
that  warranted  in  the  FDA  officials' 
judgment,  a  raid  similar  to  the  type 
used  in  raiding  gambling  dens  or  bawdy 
houses — was  allowed  to  resume  opera- 
tion only  2  days  later,  we  received  the 
perfunctory  answer  that  the  FDA  had 
no  knowledge  that  such  activity  had 
resimied. 

Intimidation,  trial  by  press,  groundless 
but  expensive  lawsuits,  "bugging,"  raid- 
ing, and  harassment  were  revealed.  Has 
the  FDA  repented?  Has  it  assured  any- 
one it  will  at  least  investigate  to  deter- 
mine if  these  facts  are  true  and  if 
so,  who  is  responsible?  Mr.  President, 
the  answer  is  no.  Not  one  thing,  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  subcommittee,  has  been 
done  to  investigate  and  correct  any 
abuses.  Complete  disavowal  of  any 
wrongdoing  has  been  FDA's  only  re- 
sponse. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  all  of  these 
allegations  against  FDA  were  made  in 
sworn  testimony.  I  also  submit  that  the 
witnesses  are  respectable  lawyers  and 
other  professional  men.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  no  criticism,  no  indictment  or 
charge  can  prompt  the  FDA  to  even  at- 
tempt to  change  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion. However,  for  the  Senate's  infor- 
mation, possible  legislation  is  now  under 
study  to  help  FDA  accomplish  that  which 
they  seem  to  have  no  desire  nor  intention 
to  do  themselves. 

Hearings  were  also  conducted  that 
sought  to  elicit  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in  this 
area  of  electronic  snooping.  New  legis- 
lation could  obviously  help  here. 

To  bring  matters  up-to-date,  only  this 
month,  the  subcommittee  turned  its 
attention  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. To  date  these  hearings  have  elicited 
no  less  than  Federal  agents  frequently 
violating  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
their  own  departments  clear  and  un- 
equivocal policy  directives. 

Since  1934  Federal  law  has  forbidden 
wiretapping.  Since  1938  the  Treasury 
Department  has  issued  written  instruc- 
tions banning  the  use  of  wiretaps.  Since 
1957,  Pennsylvania  has  outlawed  wire- 
taps. Yet,  in  the  1961-64  period  various 
instances  of  wiretapping  occurred  in  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  areas. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  special  agents  have 
admitted  illegal  breaking  and  entering 
to  place  "bugs"  for  the  purpose  of  eaves- 
dropping. Another  agent  admitted  his 
PK)ssession  of  burglar  tools.  Another 
agent  admitted  ordering  a  subordinate 
to  disguise  himself  as  an  officer  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  knowing  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  Impersonate  an  officer  of  the  military. 


Bugging  conference  roomis  where  tax- 
payers are  interviewed,  often  with  their 
attorneys,  is  another  trick  employed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  catch 
suspected  tax  cheats.  Surreptitious 
recorders,  2-way  mirrors  and  snooper 
scopes  and  sniper  scopes  to  peer  in  the 
dark  are,  found  in  the  well-equipped 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agents  investi- 
gative pouch. 

Intimidation  and  harassment  along 
with  all  of  the  other  abusive  law  enforce- 
ment techniques  are  also  being  docu- 
mented. 

As  with  the  other  agencies  subjected 
to  the  subcommittee's  scrutiny,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  chosen  to 
hedge  its  cooperation.  Requests  for 
documents  are  met  with  refusal  or  delay. 
Witnesses  refuse  to  answer  questions  be- 
fore the  committee  on  the  thinnest 
excuse  ever  posed  before  a  congressional 
committee. 

Congress  has  often  had  witnesses 
refuse  to  testify  due  to  their  5th  amend- 
ment rights,  or  some  valid  exercise  of 
executive  privilege.  However,  never  has 
Congress  heard  of  paragraph  7  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue's  au- 
thorization to  testify  used  as  an  objec- 
tion to  a  validly  constituted  subcom- 
mittee of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  need  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  same  agency,  IRS,  that 
has  admitted  wiretapping,  breaking  and 
entering,  possession  of  burglar  tools,  im- 
personation of  officers,  bugging  lawyers' 
offices  and  conference  rooms,  is  the  same 
agency  that  previously  opened  first-class 
mail  to  levy  on  delinquent  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like,  in  fairness 
to  the  involved  special  agents  of  IRS,  to 
state  for  the  record  that  they  are  not  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  their  activities.  As  I 
stated  earlier.  Treasury  has  banned  use 
of  wiretapping  since  1938.  But,  which 
of  us  would  not  believe  that  that  regula- 
tion was  made  purely  for  show,  to  be 
winked  at,  but  not  obeyed,  when  it  was 
the  national  office  of  IRS,  right  here 
in  Washington,  that  not  only  possessed 
and  issued  the  wiretapping  equipment, 
but  also  sent  out  the  experts  to  install 
and  remove  that  equipment? 

Surely,  we  cannot  expect  subordinates 
to  obey  their  department's  directives 
when  those  who  issue  these  directives 
show  every  intention  to  ignore  them. 

Another  aspect  that  I  wish  to  discuss, 
is  the  matter  of  whose  prerogative  It  is 
to  investigate  the  activities  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  Commissioner  of  IRS  made  re- 
peated assertions  that  he  and  his  staff 
would  conduct  a  complete  investigation 
of  these  matters,  and  then  make  a  full 
report  to  Congress  and  to  the  people.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  promise. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Commissioner 
deplores  the  conduct  of  his  agents  as  re- 
vealed by  this  investigation.  However,  I 
do  not  believe,  first,  that  it  is  the  Com- 
missioner's prerogative  to  dictate  what, 
where,  or  when  Congress  may  investigate 
in  order  to  legislate,  and  second,  that  the 
Commissioner  can  get  all  the  facts  that 
an  independent,  open  investigation  as 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
can  obtain.     After  all,  the  top  echelon 
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of  IRS,  from  the  Commissioner  to  Dis- 
trict Director,  repeatedly  asserted  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  these  activi- 
ties until  after  the  subcommittee  made 
its  probe. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  persisted  in 
spite  of  an  eUte  corps  of  200  agents  in 
IRS's  Inspection  Service.  The  Inspec- 
tion Service  has  as  its  sole  function  the 
job  to  investigate  IRS  employees'  integ- 
rity and  efBciency.  Two  hundred  men 
could  not  find  six  wiretaps.  One  inves- 
tigator for  our  subcommittee  found  them. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  organized  crime  drive  conducted 
by  the  Justice  Department  with  the  aid 
of  IRS.  As  I  stated  throughout  the 
hearings,  and  specifically  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  subcommittee  and  its 
staff  has  absolutely  no  desire  to  hinder 
the  organized  crime  drive  program.  I 
regret  that  some  nameless,  unidentified 
official  of  the  Justice  Department  took  it 
upon  himself  to  judge  our  efforts  as  kill- 
ing the  organized  crime  drive  program. 
Despite'  the  obvious  irrelevancy  of  such 
an  objection  to  our  investigation,  since 
no  one  is  authorized  to  violate  consti- 
tutional rights  to  fight  crime  or  commit 
a  crime  to  stop  a  crime,  it  is  mandatory 
that  Congress  investigate  where  it  finds 
possible  legislation  as  the  remedy  for  an 
existing  bad  situation. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  showed  the 
organized  crime  drive  program,  at  least 
in  Pittsburgh,  may  not  have  had  the  sal- 
utary effect  that  would  be  expected.  Lo- 
cal gamblers  were  caught.  However,  the 
result  of  this,  according  to  a  distin- 
guished reporter,  was  to  create  a  vacuum 
into  which  the  larger,  interstate  criminal 
elements  immediately  stepped. 

Today,  gambling  continues  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  before. 

One  other  detail.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment deemed  catching  one  bad  police- 
man more  important  than  putting  five 
organized  crime  drive-type  criminals  be- 
hind bars.  The  reprehensible  conduct 
of  a  public  official  taking  bribes  to  pro- 
tect local  hoodlums  was  reprehensible 
conduct  that  deserved  the  swiftest  and 
severest  punitive  action  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  Following  this  policy, 
the  U.S.  attorney  in  Pittsburgh  promised 
the  five  organized  crime  drive  criminals 
that  if  they  testified  against  the  officer 
they  would  recommend  leniency  in  the 
gamblers'  sentences. 

Mr.  President,  the  disclosures  made 
during  these  hearings  are  truly  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  today.  Are  we  losing  that 
stern  stuff  of  our  founders  which  cre- 
ated the  principle  that  all  men  are  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty?  It  would  seem 
so  when  flagrant  disregard  for  actions  in 
violation  of  our  criminal  laws  is  the 
means  to  put  others  behind  bars,  and 
then  to  criticize  those  of  us  who  would 
stop  such  affrontery  of  our  Constitution 
and  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  one  of  the 
outstanding  jurists  to  grace  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
was  dissenting  in  Harris  v.  United  States. 
331  U.S.  145  (1947).    Restated: 

stooping  to  questionable  methods  neither 
enhances  that  respect  for  law  which  Is  the 


most  patent  element  In  law  enforcement,  nor. 
In  the  long  run,  do  such  methods  promote 
successful  prosecution.  In  this  country 
police  testimony  is  often  rejected  by  juries 
precisely  because  of  a  widely  entertained  be- 
lief that  Illegal  methods  are  used  to  secvire 
testimony.  Thus,  dubious  police  methods 
defeat  the  very  ends  of  Justice  by  which  such 
methods  are  Justified.  Respect  for  law  by  law 
officers  i>romotes  respect  generally,  just  as 
lawlessness  by  law  oflBcers  sets  a  contagious 
and  competitive  example  to  others.  More- 
over, by  compelling  police  officers  to  ab- 
stain from  Improper  methods  for  securing 
evidence,  pressure  Is  exerted  upon  them  to 
bring  the  resources  of  Intelligence  and 
Imagination  into  play  in  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  crime. 

The  great  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  also 
knew  the  danger  of  law  officers  that  wink 
at  the  law.  In  his  great  dissent  in  Olm- 
stead  V.  United  States.  277  U.S.  479 
(1928),  he  stated: 

It  Is  •  *  •  Immaterial  that  the  Intrusion 
(by  means  of  wiretap)  was  In  aid  of  law  en- 
forcement. Experience  should  teach  us  to 
be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when 
the  Government's  purposes  are  beneficent. 
Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to 
repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded 
rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
In  Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning  but  without  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  realize  the 
prophetic  nature  of  these  words?  Does 
the  American  citizen  understand  that  to- 
day, his  freedom  is  threatened  by  smug, 
self-righteous  bureaucrats  who,  through 
the  mistaken  belief  that  they  are  help- 
ing their  Government,  whittle  away  his 
constitutional  rights  and  basic  dignity? 

Mr.  President,  the  investigation  my 
subcommittee  is  conducting  continues. 
It  will  continue  until  the  complete  story 
is  told.  This  may  take  some  time,  for, 
as  can  be  expected,  those  agencies  that 
have  violated  our  citizens'  rights  are  not 
about  to  cooperate  in  their  own  indict- 
ment. But,  I  can  assure  this  body,  that 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes,  nor  where 
the  investigation  leads,  we  shall  fully  and 
completely  document  all  the  facts  for 
the  people  and  Congress  to  study  and  act 
upon. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  time  this 
investigation  has  been  underway,  sig- 
nificant results  have  already  been  ac- 
complished. 

This  investigation  has  brought  before 
the  public  the  modem  developments  in 
electronics  snooping,  making  it  possible 
for  rational  and  corrective  steps  to  be 
taken  to  curb  future  misuse  of  such  gear. 

Peepholes  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment have  been  closed  out — at  least  in 
the  areas  where  they  were  most  offensive. 

New  rigid  regulations  have  been  Issued 
to  control  the  use  of  mail  covers.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  publicly  known  that  if  these 
mail  cover  regulations  are  not  strong 
enough  to  stop  abusive  use,  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  pushed  to  abolish  the  prac- 
tice in  its  entirety. 

A  new  law  has  already  been  enacted 
which  prohibits  the  opening  of  first  class 
mail  by  IRS  in  order  to  levy  on  delin- 
quent taxpayers. 

Legislation  is  under  study  to  correct 
the  distressing  situation  that  exists  in 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

A  record  has  been  built  that  shows  the 
existing  impotence  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  their  efforts 


to  control  and  police  the  area  of  elec- 
tronic snooping.  Such  a  record  can  be 
considered  the  first  step  to  further  hear- 
ings on  this  topic,  with  a  view  toward 
drafting  comprehensive  regulatory  legis- 
lation giving  the  FCC  or  another  agency 
power  to  police  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  all  electronic  snooping 
gadgets. 

The  recent  disclsures  of  lawlessness 
in  our  law  enforcement  agencies  has 
made  the  American  public,  the  press,  and 
Congress,  more  acutely  aware  of  an 
insidious  enemy  of  freedom  within  the 
very  boundaries  of  our  Nation — indeed, 
within  the  very  walls  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  publicly  promised  a  full 
investigation  of  his  agency,  and  has 
promised  a  full  and  complete  report  to 
the  public. 

Recently  the  President  has  expressed 
his  awareness  of  this  investigation  and 
has  unqualifiedly  endorsed  its  purpose. 
The  President  restated  his  long-stand- 
ing policy  against  wiretapping  and  use 
of  electronic  eavesdropping  gear.  By 
such  forthright  and  decisive  action,  the 
President  has  placed  himself  and  thus 
the  whole  executive  branch  foursquare 
against  further  encroachments  of  the  in- 
dividual's rights.  Indeed,  all  of  us  today 
can  be  thankful  that  the  President  has 
taken  this  position  in  the  past,  and  ad- 
heres to  it  today./ Perhaps  we  all  can 
sleep  better  tonight  because  this  policy 
has  been  declared. 

There  we  have  it.  Mr.  President.  The 
public  and  the  Congress  have  been  alerted 
to  a  modern  danger  to  freedom.  Vari- 
ous invasions  of  privacy  have  been  cor- 
rected by  official  directives,  regulations, 
and  an  enactment  of  Congress.  Other 
legislation  can  be  and  is  being  consid- 
ered based  upon  the  record  that  has  al- 
ready been  built,  and  has  yet  to  be  built. 
The  President  has  made  it  clear  where  he 
stands  on  this  issue,  and  has  let  his  posi- 
tion be  clearly  known  to  his  branch  of 
the  Government. 

With  this  successful  record  thus  far, 
there  is  every  hope  that  the  future  prom- 
ises not  an  Orwellian  nightmare,  but  a 
return  to  the  ideals  and  principles  that 
made  this  country,  preserved  it  for 
nearly  200  years  and  will  save  it  in  the 
future.  The  future  thus  promises  that 
the  guarantees  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  basic  dignity  of  all  men  will  be  more 
fully  understood,  and  thus  more  fully 
realized  in  fact  by  all  American  citizens. 
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NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66  >  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  pe- 
riod August  31  through  September  6, 
1965.  as  National  American  Legion  Base- 
ball Week. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  deals 
with  the  freedom  of  States— the  freedom 
of  voters — to  participate  In  the  reappor- 
tionment of  their  own  State  legislatures. 


I  express  this  pleasure  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  but  I  know  I  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  dwell  upon  all  these 
reasons  here  today.  I  will  ask,  however, 
that  Senators  give  me  a  few  moments  of 
special  consideration  to  the  shock,  the 
frustration,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  po- 
tentially harmful  discoiiragement  which 
hovers  around  not  only  my  own  State  of 
Idaho  but  many  of  its  neighbors  which 
together  comprise  the  western  part  of 
the  Nation,  where  population  is  still 
small  compared  with  land  area. 

The  frustration  to  which  I  refer  comes 
chiefly  from  two  sources.  One  is  the 
crazy-quilt  pattern  of  court  actions 
which  siu-rounds  the  subject  of  legislative 
reapportionment.  The  other  is  the  un- 
certainty as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
maintain  fairness  as  a  reapportionment 
principle  if  this  guideline  amendment 
should  fail  of  passage. 

I  am  aware  that  frustrations  of  this 
type  are  apparent  in  many  States.  But 
even  to  the  point  of  being  repetitious,  I 
want  to  tell  the  Idaho  story. 

In  April  1962,  in  Caesar  against  Wil- 
liams, the  Idaho  Supreme  Court,  revers- 
ing a  district  court  finding,  found  that 
the  lower  house  was  constitutionally  ap- 
portioned. It  is  further  stated  that  ap- 
portionment was  a  legislative  function. 
The  apportionment  of  both  houses  was 
then  challenged  in  Federal  district  court, 
plaintiffs  arguing  that  one  house  had  to 
be  apportioned  solely  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  that  population  had  to 
be  the  primary  consideration  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  other  house. 

While  the  suit  was  pending,  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  temporary  apportion- 
ment plan  which  improved  the  appor- 
tionment in  the  lower  house. 

In  January  1962,  the  Federal  district 
court  refused  to  order  reapportionment, 
stating  that  the  lack  of  a  manageable 
criterion  left  it  no  other  alternative. 
This  decision  was  summarily  reversed 
and  remanded  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  June  22,  1964,  in  Heme  against 
Smyhe. 

On  remand,  the  Federal  district  court 
refused  to  enjoin  either  the  1964  primary, 
set  for  August,  or  the  November  election 
and  postponed  further  consideration  un- 
til 30  days  after  the  end  of  the  1965  leg- 
islative session.  The  postponement  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which, 
on  February  1,  1965,  continued  the  ap- 
jieal  until  May  21. 

On  June  1,  1965,  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  iiile  on  a  motion  made  by 
Idaho  Attorney  General  Allan  Shepard 
to  dismiss  the  suit  in  Heme  against 
Smylie. 

This  refusal  had  the  effect  of  leaving 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
district  court. 

The  basis  of  Shepard's  pleading  was 
the  enactment  of  the  legisature,  on 
March  25,  of  a  reapportionment  statute 
which  created  27  house  districts  for  67 
State  representatives  but  left  the  senate 
stable  with  44  members,  although  creat- 
ine: 9  multimember  districts. 

On  April  23  a  suit  was  filed — also  in 
the  Federal  district  court — challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  the  statute. 
While  it  appears  to  the  State's  counsel 
that  this  suit  is  groundless,  no  end  of 


exasperation  has  been  caused  our  leg- 
islators— who  must,  of  course,  make 
their  plans  for  1966 — because  neither 
this  suit  nor  the  original  suit  can  be  dis- 
posed of  until  one  of  the  three  district 
court  judges  recovers  from  an  illness. 

As  I  have  said,  situations  such  as  the 
one  I  have  just  described  in  my  home 
State  of  Idaho  are  frustrating.  Multi- 
plied by  equally  complex  circumstances 
which  have  developed  in  other  States, 
the  result  becomes  a  matter  of  national 
urgency.  Small  wonder  that  the  great 
newspapers  of  our  country  have  been 
headlining  developments  and  issuing 
warnings  in  their  editorial  columns. 

In  commenting  on  current  reappor- 
tionment problems  in  California,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  voiced  this  con- 
clusion based  upon  a  warning  that  the 
courts  would  soon  be  reapportioning  the 
State  senate.  I  read  two  significant 
paragraphs  from  that  editorial: 

When  the  Federal  court  comes  to  the 
end  of  Its  struggle  to  reapportion  the  senate 
of  the  largest  State  of  the  Union  on  a 
straight  population  basis,  we  believe  it  will 
finally  become  clear  how  regrettable  it  is 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  it  nec- 
essary to  put  the  judicial  machinery  to  this 
added  strain.  Tliere  Is  nothing  more  politi- 
cal than  the  process  of  drawing — or  gerry- 
mandering— these  political  lines,  and  the 
necessity  to  draw  them  will,  we  fear,  un- 
avoidably plunge  the  Federal  courts  Into 
a  political  cauldron. 

The  only  hope  now  of  avoiding  such  con- 
sequences is  to  take  reapportiomnent  out 
of  the  courts.  That  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  like  that  of  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  which  would  let  the  people  of  a 
State  apportion  "one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  upon  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population." 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  contrib- 
utes this  equally  forceful  editorial  com- 
ment: 

Backward  government  In  some  States  can 
certainly  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  their  legislatures  are  badly  apportioned 
and  rural  dominated.  But  California,  with 
Its  enlightened  and  forward-looking  State 
government.  Including  Its  legislature.  Illus- 
trates the  error  of  generalizing  on  that  point. 

And  here  is  a  comment  from  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  published 
in  a  State  that  is  not  particularly  over- 
whelmed by  current  difficulties,  but,  note 
that  contained  therein  is  an  illustration 
of  how  States,  when  given  an  opportunity 
will  improve  their  own  systems.  The 
editorial  makes  this  point  with  com- 
mendable clarity : 

The  state  of  Washington  was  not  directly 
affected  by  this  particular  decision,  even 
though  it  was  required  by  Federal  judicial 
edict  to  reapportion  its  legislative  districts. 
The  fault  was  with  the  State's  old  appor- 
tionment law,  which  was  deemed  to  be  In  vio- 
lation of  the  State's  own  Constitution — 
which  has  always  required  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  popu- 
lation basis. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  Is  a  direct  challenge  to  Federal 
court  authority  to  dictate  to  the  States  In  a 
field  of  legislation  previously  reserved  for 
State  Jurisdiction.  Congress  ought  to  chal- 
lenge the  Court  In  this  manner,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  States  an  opportunity  to  ratify  the 
proposed  amendment. 

I  come,  as  I  have  said,  from  one  of 
those  small  States  in  which  the  voters,  if 
the  U.S.  Senate  itself  were  to  be  appor- 


tioned on  the  basis  of  numbers  of  people 
only,  would  probably  be  sharing  its  Sen- 
ate representatives  with  Oregon,  and  pos- 
sibly a  third  State,  such  as  Hawaii.  I 
think  Senators  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  was  real  food  for  thought  in  that 
speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  July  23  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  wherein  he 
pointed  out  in  realistic  fashion  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  niombers  apportionment 
system  many  Western  States  would  be 
forced  to  share  Senate  representation. 
He  presented  computer  figures  that  would 
put  the  States  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Colorado  in  a  position  where 
they  would  be  sharing  a  combined  total 
of  three  representatives  in  this  Senate 
I  can  assure  Senators  that  our  reactions 
here  in  the  Senate  to  this  computer  type 
of  thinking  differ  little  from  the  reactions 
many  voters  in  our  Western  States  have 
had  to  some  of  the  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment proposals  they  have  had 
tossed  their  way  during  recent  months. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment embodies  a  certain  element  of 
pride  in  opportunity  for  every  voter  in 
these  Western  States.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  voiced  this  well  in  a  state- 
ment presented  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  his  able 
presentation : 

Each  of  us  who  serves  In  this  body  repre- 
sents a  sovereign  State  In  the  Union.  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  the  great  State  of 
Colorado  along  with  my  senior  colleague 
Senator  Allott.  Colorado,  like  other  States, 
has  Its  own  history,  geography,  and  econom- 
ic or  other  sorts  of  identifiable  group  inter- 
ests. It  has  its  own  Ideas  about  attempting 
to  Insure  effective  representation  for  its  peo- 
ple in  Its  State  legislature. 

It  has  struggled  along  with  the  problems 
of  communications  because  of  Its  topography 
and  with  trying  to  maintain  convenient 
access  for  its  citizens  to  Its  representatives. 
Is  It  not  fair  and  Just  that  Its  people  be 
empowered  to  choose  their  own  local  way 
of  coping  with  this  problem  and  differences? 

The  distinguished  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  Hon- 
orable Ancher  Nelsen,  gave  an  able  ex- 
planation to  another  western  viewpoint 
in  his  recent  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.    He  said  in  part: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  ingeni- 
ous system  of  government  consisting  of  sev- 
eral levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — Is 
unique  In  the  provisions  it  makes  for  our 
time-proved  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
These  checks  and  balances  were  written  into 
our  Constitution  by  wise  men  who  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  protecting  against 
rash,  ill-founded  actions,  and  these  controls 
have  insured  our  Nation  of  steady,  flexible, 
continued  development. 

The  most  Important  function  of  a  State 
legislature  Is  Its  taxation  of  property  and 
Income.  It  should  be  apparent  that  trees, 
farms,  and  acres  are  among  the  objects  of 
this  taxation.  This  Is  true  even  though  you 
do  not  find  trees  and  acres  overcrowding 
the  school  systems,  populating  the  welfare 
institutions,  and  making  demands  for  a 
great  variety  of  new.  tax-supported  public 
services.  That  Is  why  our  forefathers  so 
wisely  provided  In  our  Federal  Constitution 
that  area  representation  Is  a  legitimate  pro- 
tection that  must  be  afforded  to  Insure  fair 
goverrunent. 
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I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  fully  aware  that  the  great  agricul- 
tural organizations  of  our  Nation  are 
united  in  their  support  of  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  Some  of 
these  great  organizations  have  been 
studying  rural  problems  and  presenting 
farm  viewpoints  for  more  years  than  sev- 
eral of  our  States  have  been  in  existence. 
The  records  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  contain 
many  thoughtfully  prepared  statements 
which  will  certainly  reflect  a  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  among  the  Nation's  farm 
producers.  As  an  outstanding  example 
and  explanation  of  farmer  concern.  I 
want  to  read  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  National  Grange  at  its 
last  annual  convention,  which,  inciden- 
tally, was  the  98th  annual  session  held 
by  this  great  organization.  The  resolu- 
tion reads : 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  a  split 
decision  In  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  ordered  the  several  States 
to  reapportion  their  State  legislatures  solely 
on  the  basis  of  population;  and 

Whereas  development,  utilization,  and  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resoiu-ces,  upon 
which  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our 
total  civilization  depends,  present  problems 
and  legislative  needs  with  which  rural  resi- 
dents have  closer  acquaintance  than  do  urban 
voters;  and 

Whereas  legislation  Involved  in  the  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  water,  timber, 
soil,  mineral,  wildlife,  and  recreational  re- 
sources needs  the  attention  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  vitally  interested  men  and 
women  available;  and 

Whereas  the  very  nature  of  all  agricultural 
pursuits  precludes  density  of  population: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Grange  at  all  levels  use 
Its  vast  Influence  toward  bringing  about  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  would  reserve  to  the  several 
States  the  right  to  apportion  one  house  of 
their  State  legislature  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical subdivision,  as  has  always  been  our  his- 
torical heritage,  as  is  now  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  our  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho,  gave  some 
of  this  farmer  and  western  emotion  a 
national  application  earlier  this  year, 
when  in  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, he  offered  this  comment : 

The  Lucas  v.  Colorado  decision  seems  to 
me  to  challenge  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  system  of  government 
rests,  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty. 
The  American  political  system  is  composed  of 
a  wondrous,  pragmatic  amalgam  of  Insti- 
tutions. But  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
is  built  is  not  these  Institutions,  not  even 
the  Constitution  itself,  but  the  ultimate  will 
of  the  people.  Sovereignty  resides  in  the 
people  as  citizens  of  the  Union  and  as  citi- 
zens of  their  respective  States.  Surely  the 
people  of  the  States  should  retain  the  sov- 
ereign right  to  pass  upon  the  composition 
of  their  own  legislatures.  The  referendum 
is  the  Instrument  of  popular  sovereignty; 
when  Its  results  are  In,  the  people  have  spo- 
ken and  their  voice  should  be  respected.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  unless  the  people  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  sovereignty,  the  con- 
cept withers  from  disuse,  apathy  sets  In,  and 
government  of  the  people  can  become  a 
phrase  In  a  civics  textbook,  not  a  common 
feeling  of  responsibility  which  resides  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 


It  seems  to  me  there  is  also  much  wis- 
dom to  be  found  in  this  personalized  par- 
agraph to  be  found  in  a  statement  made 
not  long  ago  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  by  another  distinguished 
westerner,  Representative  David  S.  King 
of  Utah,  where,  with  notable  thoughtful- 
ness,  he  set  forth  his  personal  analysis  of 
the  problem  in  this  manner: 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  wovUd 
be  perfectly  happy  to  see  the  States  reduced 
to  the  lowly  status  of  administrative  sub- 
divisions of  the  Federal  Government.  I  do 
not  share  this  view.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment demands  the  preservation  of  diversity 
and  local  autonomy. 

Somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  there 
must  be  a  sensible  middle  area  In  which  the 
conflicting  needs  for  centralization  and  for 
decentralization  find  accommodation.  My 
stand  on  the  reapportionment  Issue  Is  con- 
sistent with  my  concept  of  where  that  mid- 
dle area  lies. 

One  of  California's  distinguished  Dem- 
ocratic State  senators,  the  Honorable 
George  Miller,  Jr.,  presented  an  excep- 
tionally clear  analysis  of  the  general 
problem  in  a  letter  recently  published 
in  the  magazine  the  New  Republic. 
These  excerpts  from  the  letter  are  well 
worth  our  study  and  well  worth  making 
of  record  here.    I  am  now  quoting: 

I  have  been  asked  by  liberal  friends  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation — who  automati- 
cally assume  that  progressive  legislation  can 
only  be  conceived  by  urban  legislators — why 
California  Is  In  the  forefront  of  the  drive  to 
secure  an  amendment.  I  reply  that  the 
only  way  the  differing  Interests  and  needs  of 
such  a  varied  and  elongated  State  can  be 
reconciled  and  accommodated  Is  to  assure 
adequate  voice  in  the  legislature  for  Its 
various  parts. 

California  stretches  to  a  length  of  more 
than  800  miles:  If  It  were  situated  on  the 
east  coast  it  would  run  from  Portland.  Maine, 
to  Florence,  S.C.  Moreover,  Its  steep  moun- 
t:iin  ranges  and  wide  deserts  effectively  seal 
off  Its  regions  from  each  other.  Adequate 
voice  for  Its  sparsely  settled,  but  mlnerally 
and  agriculturally  rich  parts  Is  now  achieved 
by  merely  giving  token  representation  In  the 
legislature — one  assemblyman  and  one 
senator — to  a  district  as  large  as  Tennes- 
see •  ♦  •.  I,  for  one,  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  Baker  v.  Carr  decision  of  1962.  When 
State  legislatures  shamelessly  disregard  the 
commands  of  their  own  constitutions  and 
the  people  have  no  recovirse  through  the  In- 
itiative process,  there  Is  clearly  no  relief 
available  but  through  the  Judiciary.  But  I 
cannot  abide  a  decision  which  brushes  a 
mandate  from  the  people  themselves.  The 
fa.'s3  front  of  many  of  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  crusaders  Is  exposed  by  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  Idea  of  letting  the  people  set- 
tle the  question.  They  have  taken  an  elo- 
quently appealing  slogan  and,  somewhat 
dangerously.  I  think,  fastened  onto  one  of 
the  great  moral  Issues  of  all  time:  equal 
rights  for  Negroes.  By  their  sloganeering 
they  hope  to  conceal  the  bald  fact  that  their 
aim  Isn't  Jefferson's  equal  and  exact  Jus- 
tice at  all  but  plain,  total  political  power. 
They  would  exchange  untrammeled  rural 
domination  of  some  legislatures  for  un- 
checked urban  domination  of  all.  If  this 
were  not  so,  they  would  not  recoil  at  putting 
the  question  to  the  people. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  fine  address  he  Is 


making.  I  associate  myself  with  his  ob- 
servation that  the  most  fundamental 
question  at  issue  is  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  themselves.  I  concur  in  what 
the  Senator  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  relating 
to  those  States  where  the  people  had 
no  opportunity  to  pass  upon  their  State's 
system  of  legislative  representation;  but 
where  the  people  have,  by  majority  vote, 
in  a  popular  referendum,  exercised  their 
sovereign  judgment,  and  given  their 
stamp  of  approval  to  a  system  in  which 
one  house  is  based  on  some  formula  other 
than  population,  then  it  seems  to  me  they 
are  entitled  to  make  that  choice. 

This  is  why,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  have,  my- 
self, proposed  one  based  on  such  a  con- 
cept of  popular  sovereignty. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  elementary 
principle  upon  which  popular  Govern- 
ment rests.  Since  our  system  has  been 
one  of  representative  government,  based 
on  the  underlying  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  think  the  majority  in  any  State 
should  have  the  right  to  establish  an 
upper  house  in  the  legislature  in  such 
form  as  seems  to  them  best  designed  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  State. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  excel- 
lent address  and  I  assure  him  that  I 
share  the  view  he  is  expressing. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  my 
colleague.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
present  during  the  earlier  part  of  my 
statement,  but  I  quoted  from  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
wherein  he  enunciated  the  very  principle 
of  State  sovereignty  that  he  has  outlined 
so  ably  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  ex- 
pressions made  heretofore  and  made  on 
the  floor  today.  I  think  he  has  stated 
the  situation  in  the  simplest  language 
and  in  the  simplest  perspective  possible. 
His  argument  is  very  compelling.  I  hope 
we  can  adopt  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposal  and  present  this  question 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  "Wyomiac 
for  his  comments.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er he  was  present  earlier  in  my  remarks 
when  I  quoted  him. 

I  thought  he  made  a  very  fine  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several  days 
ago  in  this  same  manner. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  continuing  with 
my  text: 

Travel  through  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  as  we  will,  through  the  agricultural 
areas,  the  mining  areas,  the  timber 
areas,  the  playground  areas,  and  most 
certainly  I  would  invite  you  to  that 
grandest  of  all  States,  Idaho.  But, 
wherever  we  go,  we  will  find  a  risina 
tide  of  concern  over  this  question  of 
fairness  of  representation.    The  plea  is 
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mounting  in  each  of  our  States — a  well- 
expressed  plea — that  voters  be  allowed  to 
be  participants  in  those  decisions  upon 
which  their  welfare  is  most  closely  re- 
lated. 

Apparently,  everywhere  in  these  pic- 
turesque and  productive  areas  faith 
abounds-1n  the  principles  so  well  enun- 
ciated in  this  constitutional  proposal 
which  we  have  before  us.  I  repeat  their 
plea — let  the  people  decide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Sen- 
ate Joint  Memorial  No.  1,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  on  the 
21st  day  of  January  1965,  expressing 
support  of  the  legislators,  assembled  in 
the  capital  city  of  Boise,  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  implement 
this  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
Memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 

Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Representatives   of   the   United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled In  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent   that: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  prohibit  any  State  which 
has  a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportion- 
ing the  members  of  one  hovise  of  such  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population, 
provided  that  the  plan  of  such  apportion- 
ment shall  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that 
State,  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  restrict  or  limit  a  State 
in  its  determination  of  how  membership  of 
governing  bodies  of  Its  subordinate  units 
should  be   apportioned,   and 

Whereas  in  proposing  an  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  implementing  the  above  free- 
dom from  prohibition,  restriction  or  limita- 
tion of  apportionment,  the  article,  as  pro- 
posed, should  be  Inoperative  unless  It  shall 
have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7  years 
from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to  the  States 
by  Congress:  Now,  therefore 

We,  your  memorialists,  respectfully  make 
application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  article  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  has  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  from  apportioning  the 
numbers  of  one  house  of  such  legislature  on 
factors  other  than  population,  provided  that 
the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  vote 
of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
xinless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
imendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islntures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission   to   the  States  by  Congress." 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  If  Con- 
gress shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  identical  with  that  con- 
tained in  this  memorial  prior  to  June  1,  1965, 


this  application  for  a  convention  shall  no 
longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  this  State,  as  being  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  pursuant  to  article  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Jack  M.  Mttrpht, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Attest : 

Arthur  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  'Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  While  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I  join  in 
commendation  of  his  excellent  speech, 
which  is  eloquent,  thoughtful,  and  mod- 
erate. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions. 
On  Sunday,  July  25,  the  Oregonian  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  published  a  lead  edi- 
torial in  which  Idaho  was  discussed  as 
an  example  of  what  can  happen  when  we 
do  not  apply  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  editorial  and  would  ask  the  Senator 
to  comment,  because  he  is  a  former  Gov- 
ernor and  now  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  is,  therefore,  very  com- 
petent to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Idaho  provides  an  example  of  how  unfair 
the  representation  can  be  when  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  Is  elected  on  other  than 
a  one-man,  one-vote  basis. 

Twelve  of  Idaho's  44  counties  have  a  popu- 
lation less  than  the  seating  capacity  of  Me- 
morial Gymnasium  at  the  University  of 
Idaho.  Those  same  12  counties  have  27 
percent  of  the  votes  In  the  Idaho  Senate. 

Minority  control  of  a  legislative  house 
can  block  legislation  desired  by  a  majority 
of  the  people.  That  Is  Its  purpose.  In  States 
dominated  by  large  cities,  smalltown  and 
rural  people  fear  they  will  be  overrun  by 
the  city  majorities  If  representation  In  both 
houses  Is  based  solely  on  population. 

Their  concern  is  understandable  but  In  a 
democracy  one  man's  vote  must  carry  as 
much  weight  as  the  next.  If  It  doesn't 
situations  like  that  In  Idaho  are  bound  to 
develop.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  few  people  of  Camas  and  Clark  Counties 
are  wiser  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  greater 
voice  in  State  government  than  the  people 
of  Boise,  Lewlston  and  Pocatello. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  The  Senator 
from  'Wisconsin  has  made  a  good  point. 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  malappor- 
tionment which  has  grown  up  in  my 
State,  and  also  in  a  number  of  other 
States,  that  started  reasonably  close  to 
a  one-man,  one-vote  basis.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  excessive  malapportion- 
ment because  it  has  grown  out  of  bounds 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  higher  popu- 
lation centers.  However,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  remedy  within  the  States  to 
correct  the  situation,  without  having  it 
forced  on  us  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  a  service  in  making  the  States 
face  this  important  problem. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difficulty  to  me 
is  that  although  letting  the  people  decide 
is  certainly  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  favoring  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  give  the  majority  of  citizens  in  a 
State  the  opportunity  to  decide  the  make- 
up of  its  legislature. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  One  house 
only  of  a  bicameral  legislature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Having  decided 
that,  if  they  opt  for  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature, taking  the  extreme  example,  and 
then  opt  for  geographic  representation 
in  that  unicameral  legislature,  that  would 
be  the  end  of  letting  the  people  decide. 
For  after  that  one  fatal  decision  all 
other  issues  concerning  for  example  tax- 
ation, civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  agricul- 
ture, and  everything  else  which  affects 
the  people  of  that  State,  the  minority, 
not  the  majority,  would  be  able  to  rule, 
and  the  majority  would  not  have  the 
right  to  decide. 

PHirthermore,  while  both  Senators  from 
Idaho  mak^  an  eloquent  plea  for  popu- 
lar sovereignty  to  let  the  people  decide 
on  this  particular  issue,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  in  an  um-epre- 
sentative  election,  with  the  newspapers 
organized  on  one  side,  with  a  strong 
lobbying  effort,  and  with  the  question  be- 
ing put  by  a  malapportioned  legislature 
and  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  for 
the  answer  the  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures wished,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  the  people  might  very  well  vote 
for  a  system  of  legislative  organization 
which  would  serve  most  of  them  badly, 
and  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  the  vote 
for  many  of  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  have  heard 
that  point  raised  before.  The  distrust 
which  the  Senator  seems  to  have  in  the 
way  the  question  might  be  phrased  on 
a  ballot,  and  the  fear  that  it  might  be 
distorted  and  bring  in  a  vote  favorable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  phrasers  of  the  question 
who  put  it  on  the  ballot,  I  believe  is  going 
a  little  too  far  in  distrust  even  of  malap- 
portioned legislatures.  I  have  more  faith 
in  human  nature  than  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  some 
Senators.  I  doubt  that  it  would  inspire 
these  men  to  try  to  put  a  question  on  the 
ballot  in  order  to  obtain  a  distorted 
answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  State  of 
Idaho  have  a  referenda  system? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  State  submits 
referenda  on  taxes,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Yes,  they 
can. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  State  legisla- 
tor in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  know 
what  my  feelings  are,  and  frankly,  those 
of  almost  every  Senator  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  on  questions  which  have  often 
been  put  in  the  past.  We  never  accuse 
ourselves  of  this,  of  course,  but  we  are 
going  to  get  a  certain  kind  of  answer 
that  those  who  framed  the  question  ex- 
pected. It  does  not  take  much  ingenuity 
to  frame  a  question  to  secure  the  desired 
answer.  The  issue  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment is  relatively  remote  to  most 
people,  compared  with  direct,  personal 
issues  such  as  taxes,  civil  rights,  and  so 
forth. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  might  be  real  danger  that 
a  majority  could  vote  against  their  in- 
terest. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  one  further 
question  I  am  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fect of  this  proposal,  frankly,  in  some  of 
our  Southern  States.  We  know  that  in 
the  Southern  States  to  date  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Negroes  do  not 
vote.  We  have  documentation  of  that 
fact.  It  is  our  hope  that  they  will  vote 
increaisingly  in  the  future,  but  when  we 
have  this  issue  put  to  the  people  in  a 
Southern  State,  the  majority  of  which 
are  white  to  begin  with,  and  where  very 
few  Negroes  vote,  that  the  legislature 
should  be  apportioned  in  such  a  way  that 
the  counties  which  have  a  preponder- 
antly Negro  population  would  have  a  rel- 
atively small  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature, it  would  seem  to  me  that  although 
this  would  imp>ose  a  great  limitation  on 
Negroes'  rights,  and  would  reduce  the 
value  of  their  vote,  I  can  see  how  in 
State  after  State  in  the  South  it  might  be 
a  way  to  overcome  the  voting  rights 
achievements  we  have  made  in  the  1957, 
1960,  1964,  and  1965  civil  rights  bills. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  share  the 
concern  which  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed for  civil  rights.  I  have  voted, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
IMr.  Church],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  for  every  civil  rights  measure 
which  has  come  before  the  Senate — in- 
cluding voting  rights. 

However,  I  doubt  very  much  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  real  concern  or  real  dan- 
ger, because  I  have  confidence  in  the 
people  who  would  phrase  such  a  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
do  it  for  ulterior  motives.  I  still  have 
faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  judgment 
of  the  people  and  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever to  inject  civil  rights  into  this  issue. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  at  that  point, 
that  I  might  answer  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  participated 
in  this  debate  so  far.  I  do  intend  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  but  let  me  say  that 
I  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin — and  made  sev- 
eral times  by  others  during  debate,  either 
directly  or  by  implication,  that  if  the 
Dirksen  amendment  should  be  approved 
by  Congress  and  is  ratified  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  it  could  be  used  in 
the  Southern  States  or  in  other  States  to 
deprive  Negroes  of  their  equal  right  to 
vote.  I  challenge  that  statement.  I 
challenge  it  because  the  Supreme  Court 
had  decided  that  issue  before  the  Baker 
case,  in  the  Gomillion  case.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
spoken  of  this  Issue  several  times.  His 
argument  cannot  stand  in  the  light  of 
Gomillion  against  Lightfoot. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  case  of  Gomillion  against  Light- 
foot? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  know  of  the  case. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Anyone  who  makes 
the  argument  the  Senator  makes  ought 
to  know  that  case.  He  ought  to  read  It. 
He  ought  to  understand  It.  Before  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  apportion- 
ment of  a  State  legislature  was  justici- 
able, and  before  the  Reynolds  case.  It 
held  In  the  case  of  Gomillion  against 
Lightfoot  that  a  State  could  not  fix  vot- 
ing boundaries  to  discriminate  against 
Negroes.  It  applied  to  a  city,  but  the 
principle  Is  the  same. 

As  I  have  heard  the  arguments  of  the 
kind  the  Senator  is  making,  I  have  felt 
that  that  was  wholly  unfair  to  say  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  Is  discriminatory 
racially.  I  say  that  with  great  respect 
for  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  whom  I 
admire.  However.  I  believe  it  is  an  un- 
fair argument.  It  indicates  that  those 
who  are  making  the  argument  have  not 
studied  the  court  decisions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  in  return.  I  ask  him 
whether  this  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  value,  the  force,  the  effect 
of  the  Negro  vote.  Let  me  give  an  exam- 
ple. Beginning  in  line  10  on  page  1  and 
going  over  to  line  3  on  page  2  there  ap- 
pears this  language: 

Section  1.  The  people  of  a  State  may  ap- 
portion one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
using  population,  geography,  or  political  sub- 
divisions as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such 
weight  as  they  deem  appropriate,  or  giving 
similar  weight  to  the  same  factors  in  appor- 
tioning a  unicameral  legislature. 

Let  us  assume  that  In  California  it  was 
decided,  on  this  basis,  that  Los  Angeles 
County  would  have  a  single  State  sen- 
ator, and  that  San  Francisco  County 
would  have  a  single  State  senator.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Negroes  in 
California  live  in  Los  Angeles  County 
and  in  San  Francisco  County.  There  are 
several  hundred  thousand  Negroes  liv- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  County  alone.  An- 
other county  may  have  20,000  or  30,000 
people,  with  virtually  no  Negroes  in  it, 
and,  in  some  cases,  no  Negroes  at  all. 
They  too  would  have  one  State  senator 
representing  them. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  un- 
der those  circumstances  the  effect,  re- 
gardless of  the  Gomillion  case,  would  be 
to  reduce  the  force  of  the  Negro's  vote, 
and  would  not  the  same  situation,  a 
priori,  prevail  also  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
where  97  p>ercent  of  the  Negroes  live  In 
urban  areas  for  example? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  not  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  argument  he 
made  a  few  moments  ago.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  Gomillion  case — and  It 
dealt  not  with  State  legislatures  but  with 
the  voting  boundaries  of  a  city,  but  the 
principle  Is  the  same — that  a  city — and 
It  is  the  creation  of  the  State — could  not 
establish  its  boundaries  in  such  a  way  as 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race. 

I  have  resented  during  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  the  Implication  that  the 
amendment  could  be  used  as  a  discrim- 
ination against  race.  It  Is  extremely  un- 
fair to  say  that.  I  speak  for  myself.  I 
live  in  a  Southern  State.  Yet  I  have  sup- 
ported every  civil  rights  bill  during  my 


service  in  the  Congress.  I  Introduced 
many  bills — bills  on  public  accommoda- 
tions, education,  and  voting  rights  long 
before  the  administration  of  President 
Kennedy  or  of  President  Johnson  offered 
them.  In  1947  and  1948,  in  my  first  2 
years  In  the  Senate,  I  supported  and 
voted  for  civil  rights  bills. 

One  would  think  from  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  argument,  and  that  of 
others  who  oppose  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment that  the  people  have  considered 
that  the  theory  of  one  man.  one  vote,  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  a  basic 
right,  and  that  it  should  have  been  the 
law  of  the  land  for  all  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  truth  is,  that  not  until  the 
recent  decisions,  did  the  Supreme  Court 
consider  it  a  justiciable  matter.  It  had 
considered  It  a  political  matter  for  the 
States. 

No  Justice  at  the  time  of  the  decision 
In  Baker  against  Sims  considered  the 
one-man,  one-vote  theory  of  such  weight 
as  to  suggest  It  be  used  by  the  States  on 
reapportionment. 

The  Solicitor  General,  Archibald  Cox, 
a  very  excellent  lawyer,  in  arguing  that 
case,  did  not  suggest  apportionment  upon 
the  basis  of  population  alone.  It  was  not 
until  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case 
that  this  was  done. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  oth- 
ers would  have  us  believe  that  they  had 
been  thinking  of  the  Reynolds  against 
Sims  rule  all  their  lives,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  thinking  of  It,  that 
the  Judges  had  been  thinking  of  It.  and 
that  the  courts  had  been  thinking  of  it. 
I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  Senator  can 
give  some  historical  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  anyone  was  thinking  of  it  as  a  rule 
for  State  legislations  before  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 

The  Court  had  not  argued  It.  The  So- 
licitor General  did  not  argue  a  rule  on 
the  sole  basis  of  population.  No  politi- 
cal philosophers  proclaimed  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  completely  disagree.  There  is  a 
long  history  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  who  support  the 
Dirksen  amendment  are  arguing  that 
the  States  and  the  people  can  establish 
a  system  of  representative  government 
for  the  States  which  can  be  as  valid,  if 
it  is  fair,  as  the  system  that  the  Senator 
is  arguing  for  so  strongly,  after  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Supreme  Court  probably  had  to 
reach  that  decision  after  the  failure  of 
State  legislatures  to  establish  a  fair  sys- 
tem and  to  apportion  properly  on  its 
framework.  However,  even  after  the 
Court's  decision,  if  the  States  or  people 
or  the  United  States  want  to  adopt  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
authorize  the  States  to  provide  a  certain 
system  of  representative  government 
respecting  the  apportionment  they  have 
the  right  to  do  so.  This  Is  the  argument 
I  make. 

The  Supreme  Court  no  doubt  had  to 
come  to  its  decision.  However,  I  say  that 
its  theory  had  not  been  held  throughout 
our  existence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Foimding  Father  aft- 
er Founding  Father  enunciated  this  ex- 
plicit   doctrine.      I    am    talking    about 
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Mason,  Jay,  and  Madison,  and  later  Jef- 
ferson and  others.  This  was  a  doctrine 
that  they  felt  was  just  as  clear  and 
simple  and  logical  and  necessary  as  it 
could  be. 

Fui'thermore,  they  wrote  It  Into  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  They  re- 
quired that  the  apportionment  in  my 
State  be  based  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
Northwest  Territoi-y  States.  This  is  an 
old  doctrine.  This  is  not  something  that 
has  come  out  suddenly.  This  has  been 
known  to  us  for  a  long  time. 

I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
this  body. 

He  Is  a  great  Senator  and  brilliant 

man. 

I  honor  him  for  the  great  sincerity 
of  his  convictions,  but  I  deeply  disagree. 

This  is  a  civil  rights  issue.  It  is  a 
philosophical  issue  of  the  most  impor- 
tant significance  and  enduring  kind. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  and  thank  him  for  per- 
mitting me  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I.  too,  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho,  whose 
speech  has  been  fair,  logical  and  illu- 
minating. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  close  with 
one  sentence  from  section  1  of  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment: 

When  the  first  plan  of  apportionment  is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  under  this 
section  there  shall  also  be  submitted,  at  the 
same  election,  an  alternative  plan  of  appor- 
tionment based  upon  substantial  equality 
of  population. 

I  yield  the  floor.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .    What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 
One-Man,   One- Vote  Principle   Is   Not   an 

Inalienable  Right  That  Cannot  Be  Vol- 

rNTARiLY  Limited 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
abstract,  the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
sounds  like  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  best  in  a  democracy.  However,  on 
closer  examination,  that  doctrine  has  in- 
herent dangers  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  avoid. 

On  April  24,  1956,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  adopted  their  State  con- 
stitution in  which  they  carefully  deline- 
ated 20  senatorial  election  districts  de- 
signed to  take  Into  consideration  the 
peculiar  problems  of  Alaska  with  its  large 
size  and  small  population.  These  devia- 
tions from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle — however  slight 
these  deviatioris  may  be — were  long  and 
carefully  discussed  in  our  constitutional 
convention  of  1956. 

Alaska's  method  of  apportioning  seats 
in  the  State  senate  was  adopted  only 
after  careful  deliberation  and  was  not 
utilized  as  a  means  of  depriving  any  group 
or  region  of  the  State  of  fair  representa- 
tion in  the  senate. 

Its  objective  was  just  the  opposite.  It 
was  designed  to  assure  that  certain  areas 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  certain  mi- 
nority groups  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  be  represented  in  at  least  one  of 
its  legislative  bodies.    Only  In  this  way 


could  the  people  of  Alaska  assure  that 
the  needs  of  vast  but  sparsely  populated 
portions  of  Its  territory,  with  very  spe- 
cial and  unique  conditions  and  prob- 
lems, would  be  given  adequate  attention. 
This  is  In  no  maimer  Intended  to  dis- 
parage the  type  of  representation  which 
would  otherwise  be  given  by  senators 
chosen  from  the  populous  areas  of  the 
State.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  those 
who  serve  in  the  Alaska  Senate  from  the 
populous  areas  of  my  State  are  as  much 
concerned  as  any  other  State  senator 
about  the  needs  of  the  less  populous  cen- 
ters of  the  State  of  Alaska.  However, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  would 
be  wholly  unrealistic  to  expect  State  sen- 
ators elected  from  the  more  populous 
senatorial  districts  hundreds  of  miles 
away  in  a  greatly  differing  environment 
to  put  the  needs  of  other  areas  of  the 
State  ahead  of  the  needs  of  their  own 
districts. 

However,  with  limited  resources,  it 
would  be  only  natural  for  them  to  put  the 
needs  of  their  own  districts  ahead  of 
other  imrepresented  districts. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  seem  to  say 
that  if  the  people  of  a  particular  State 
through  their  freely  and  deliberately  ex- 
pressed will,  desire  to  have  one  house  of 
a  bicameral  State  legislature  elected  on  a 
basis  other  than  one  man,  one  vote,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  religion,  the 
will  of  the  people  of  that  State  will  be  set 
aside,  and  they  will  be  required  to  follow 
the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  protection 
of  the  undeniable  rights  of  minorities,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
should  hold  sway.  Thus,  if  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  any  State  decide  that 
the  majority  shall  each  have  less  than 
one  vote  In  the  selection  of  the  members 
of  one  of  the  bodies  of  their  State  legis- 
lature. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  they 
should  be  permitted  so  to  decide. 

It  is  not  my  Intent  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  bicameral  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  Is  so  constituted  that 
either  body  could  be  controlled  by  a  small 
clique  of  voters  banded  together.  Theo- 
retically, according  to  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  it  would  still  take  at  least  41.9 
percent  of  the  voters  of  Alaska  to  elect 
control  of  the  Alaska  State  Senate  and 
47.3  percent  of  the  voters  to  elect  control 
of  the  Alaska  House  of  Representatives. 
As  compared  to  comparable  figures  in  the 
Nation,  Alaska  ranks  4th  highest  In  the 
number  needed  to  elect  control  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  17th  In  the 
number  needed  to  elect  control  of  the 
Alaska  State  Senate. 

The  feature  of  any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  dealing  with  apportionment 
that  is  absolutely  vital  Is  that  any  deci- 
sion by  the  majority  of  a  State  to  insti- 
tute less  than  one  man,  one  vote  for  one 
of  the  bodies  of  a  bicameral  State  legis- 
lature In  order  to  give  a  minority 
greater  representation  must  be  reviewed 
periodically. 
For  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  rapid 

change. 

An  apportionment  provision  written 
Into   the   Alaska   constitution    in    1956 


may  or  may  not  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  will  confront  the  voters  in 
1966  or  1976,  or  the  majority  of  the  vot- 
ers may  have  a  change  of  heart  10  years 
later. 

I  am  not  even  attempting  to  defend 
State  legislative  apportionment  schemes 
that,  however  equitable  they  may  have 
been  when  first  adopted,  have  through 
the  passage  of  time  grown  unrepresenta- 
tive and  Inequitable  through  changed 
conditions  or  rates  of  population  or  in 
or  out  migrations.  In  these  instances, 
the  possibility  of  change  is  barred  by  the 
very  unrepresentative  character  of  the 
State  legislatures  Involved. 

Thus  the  requirement  for  periodic  re- 
view is  a  sine  qua  non  from  my  stand- 
point of  any  constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  Any  scheme  adopted  will 
not  and  should  not  be  riveted  upon  the 
body  politic  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  goes  without  saying,  also,  that  no 
apportionment  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  permit  any  plan  which 
would  contravene  any  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  any  individual  guaranteed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  argued  that  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  permitting  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislative 
body  to  be  selected  on  anything  other 
than  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis  would 
contravene  such  a  fundamental  right  and 
should  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  argued,  for  example,  that  such 
action  would  be  equivalent  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  removing  the 
treatymaking  power  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  placing 
it  in  the  Congress  or  In  the  States  or  a 
constitutional  amendment  establishing 
a  State  religion. 

I  feel  that  those  who  so  argue  miss  the 
point. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  would 
support  dealing  with  reapportionment 
the  majority  of  the  people  would  not  be 
depriving  the  minority  of  a  right  but 
rather  would  themselves  be  agreeing  to 
forego  to  a  moderate  degree  their  own 
right  of  one  man,  one  vote  in  order  to 
confer  a  greater  right  on  the  minority. 
This  the  majority  should  be  able  to  do 
if  it  so  desires  and  clearly  expresses  that 
desire. 

The  situation  confronting  the  Nation 
today  in  the  light  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  is  fraught  with  danger. 
I  do  not  refer  to  those  situations  exist- 
ing in  some  States  where,  without  the 
people  having  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves,  an  apportionment 
system  of  a  bygone  era,  designed  often  to 
meet  an  entirely  different  situation,  can- 
not be  changed  because  it  Is  self -perpetu- 
ating. 

The  situation  is  dangerous  for  States 
like  Alaska  where  within  the  past  few 
years  the  people  have  expressed  them- 
selves at  the  polls  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  members  of  the  State  legis- 
lature are  to  be  selected  and  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  have  clearly 
stated  that  the  election  of  one  body  of 
the  bicameral  legislature  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis  would  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  or  of  its  citizens. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  colloquy  which  I  recently  had  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  indicate  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  Reynolds  against  Sims  deci- 
sion was  the  first  time  this  philosophy 
had  been  voiced  by  responsible  national 
leaders. 

Benjamin  Franklin  came  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  on  July  21,  1775,  with 
his  "Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
petual Union."  These  articles  would 
have  allotted  delegates  to  each  of  the 
States  strictly  according  to  the  voting 
population. 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  1783  said : 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  allow  each  town 
regardless  of  size  one  seat  In  the  leglslatvire 
•  •  p  equal  representation  Is  so  fundamen- 
tal a  principle  in  a  true  republic  that  no 
prejudice  can  justify  Its  violation  because 
the  prejudices  themselves  cannot  be  justified. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist 
Papers,  criticized  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation because  tliey  were  not  based 
on  equal  representation.  Hamilton 
stated :  ^ 

Its  operation  contradicts  that  fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  republican  government,  which 
requires  that  the  sense  of  the  majority 
should  prevail. 

James  Madison  argued  for  the  Virginia 
plan  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
the  following  words: 

If  power  Is  not  Immediately  derived  from 
the  people,  In  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
we  may  make  a  paper  confederacy,  but  that 
wlU  be  aU. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  at  the  time 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  is 
replete  with  this  philosophy,  which  was 
enunciated  over  and  over  by  the  leaders 
among  our  Founding  Fathers.  They 
were  the  overwhelming  majority.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  obtain  agreement 
because  one  or  two  States  held  out. 

Senators  will  notice,  if  they  read  the 
proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, that  it  was  not  on  the  principle 
but  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  States 
would  refuse  to  join  in  the  Union  on  that 
basis. 

Delaware,  in  particular,  indicated  that 
she  might  possibly  make  an  alliance  with 
a  foreign  power.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  Founding  Fathers  agreed  on 
a  Federal  basis,  an  agreement  which  I 
believe  was  wise  under  those  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances  but  they  were  em- 
phatic in  their  espousal  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  one  man.  one  vote. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  conflict  with  the  doc- 
trine in  some  of  the  quotations  he  has 
cited  that  the  ultimate  power  to  rule 
rests  with  the  people? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  Indeed.  I  feel 
strongly  about  that;  but  I  also  feel  that 
there  are  certain  rights  that  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  any  majority.  One  of 
them  is  freedom  of  speech;  another  is 
freedom  of  religon;  another  is  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury.    Those  rights  are  safe- 


guarded in  our  Constitution,  so  that  a 
majority  cannot  tyrannically  destroy 
them.  Another  is  the  equality  of  every 
person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  black  or 
white,  living  in  a  remote  area  or  an  urban 
area. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
people  of  a  State,  having  duly  deliberated 
and  approved  a  method  of  voting,  can- 
not be  sovereign  in  that  State.  That  is 
where  I  differ  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  defending.  If  the  people  of 
a  State,  as  in  the  case  of  the  people  of 
Alaska,  after  lengthy  debate  by  their 
elected  delegates  provide  in  their  con- 
stitution, subsequently  approved  by  vote 
of  all  the  people,  that  certain  out- 
lying areas,  sparsely  settled,  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  the  people  elected  from  those 
areas  and  which  would  not  have  repre- 
sentation under  a  one-man,  one-vote 
formula,  that  is  a  proper  and  legitimate 
performance.  That  is  what  has  been 
done  in  Alaska.  It  was  done  deliber- 
ately and.  I  feel,  justly  and  wisely. 

Yet  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  that  that  should  be  thrown 
out.  and  that  those  people — rural  people, 
Eskimos,  and  Indians — should  be  repre- 
sented solely  by  urban  dwellers  living  500 
miles  away. 

That  is  all  wrong.  It  contravenes  the 
basic  principle  that  the  people  have  the 
ultimate  power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  under- 
stand the  unique  problems  of  his  State. 
Alaska  has  the  toughest  problem  of  any 
of  the  50  States  because  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  geography  which  exist 
there.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  makes 
a  strong  case  for  his  position.  But  I 
still  believe  there  can  be  adequate  repre- 
sentation based  on  population,  even  in 
Alaska,  although  I  admit  that  the  situa- 
tion there  is  much  more  difficult. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  referred  to  statements  made 
by  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator advise  us  what  State  Franklin  rep- 
resented ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  well  knows  that  Franklin  was 
a  Pennsylvania  man.  Whether  he  actu- 
ally represented  Pennsylvania  at  the 
time,  I  do  not  know.  He  was  born,  grew 
up,  and  prospered  in  Pennslyvania. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  State  did  Hamil- 
ton represent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    New  York. 

Mr.  AlKEN.    And  Jefferson? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Jefferson  was  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  that  those  gentlemen 
were  trying  to  do  was  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his  friends 
are  trying  to  do  today — to  put  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  wealth.  Had  they  not 
been  defeated  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, there  would  not  have  been  any 
United  States.  They  used  exactly  the 
same  argument  that  we  are  hearing  from 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  some 


Senators  from  the  larger  cities  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  talking  about  something  else. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  I  am  not.  I  am 
talking  about  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  discussed  Rey- 
nolds against  Sims  and  specifically 
argued  that  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple was  not  enunciated  by  our  national 
leaders;  and  that  it  was  not  voiced  as 
national  policy  by  leading  Americans.  I 
maintain  that  it  was.  Certainly,  they 
came  from  large  States;  but  they  were 
also  men  of  deep  principle.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  be  the 
last  one  to  say  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  were  so  self-centered 
and  concerned  with  the  interests  of  their 
States  alone,  and  so  disregarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole,  that 
they  would  subordinate  the  interests  of 
the  Union  to  the  interests  of  their  States 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  that  our  political 
philosophers — upon  whose  ideas  our 
country  was  established — held  that  our 
Government  must  rest  upon  the  will,  the 
consent,  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple rule.  But  to  say  that,  and  not  take 
into  consideration  the  development  of 
our  system  of  representative  government 
with  its  unique  characteristics — such  as 
checks  and  balances,  the  Federal-State 
system  and  others;  is  a  highly  simplistic 
way  to  consider  the  question  we  are  now 
debating,  just  as  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  rather  simplistic. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  to  make  the 
decision  it  made,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  State  legislatures  to  reapportion 
properly.  The  Supreme  Court  could 
have  decided  on  some  other  ground; 
nevertheless,  it  m4de  its  decision,  and  it 
is  the  law. 

My  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  had  two  objectives.  One  was 
to  refute,  if  I  could,  the  line  of  argument 
that  has  been  made  throughout  this  de- 
bate, sometimes  directly,  and  sometimes 
not  directly  enough;  that  is,  to  say  or 
Imply  that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  is  a  civil  rights  issue. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided — before  it  decided 
that  the  reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures was  justiciable,  as  it  held  in  the 
Baker  case,  and  before  it  decided  in  the 
Reynolds  case  that  it  could  lay  down  a 
rule,  for  the  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures — that  a  State  could  not  draw 
boundary  lines  to  discriminate  against 
Negroes  or  anyone  else  by  reason  of  race. 

I  contend  that  if  the  proposed  amend- 
ment should  be  approved  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  States,  the  States, 
nevertheless,  would  not  be  able  to  reap- 
portion in  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate 
racially  against  any  group,  unless  we 
accept  the  argument,  which  we  are  con- 
tending against,  that  the  so-called  one- 
man,  one-vote  theory,  has  always  been  a 
basic  right. 

My  second  point,  went  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  one-man,  one-vote  theory. 
One  would  think  from  the  arguments 
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heard  that  it  had  been  widely  accepted 
and  embraced  throughout  our  history.  I 
make  the  point  that  it  was  not  embraced. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  not  embraced 
it.  In  the  case  of  Baker  against  Carr, 
the  Court  did  not  embrace  it.  The  Hon- 
orable Archibald  Cox,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral who  argued  that  case — did  not  argue 
the  one-man,  one-vote  proposition.  The 
rule  was  developed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  It.  I  re- 
spect the  Court,  do  not  often  differ  with 
it— but  in  this  instance  it  simplified  the 
idea  of  representative  government. 

I  know  that  the  U.S.  Senate  was  con- 
stituted as  it  is — equal  representation 
from  each  State  as  a  political  measure. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  States  established 
their  legislatures  upon  the  Federal  an- 
alogy but  as  a  practical  matter  they  have 
followed  it  throughout  the  years.  Under 
the  electoral  college  system  a  candidate 
can  win  the  popular  vote  but  still  lose  the 
Presidency. 

The  very  fact  that  there  are  legislative 
districts  in  the  States  gives  validity  to 
the  idea  that  areas  in  a  State  must  be 
represented,  because  of  their  special 
characteristics.  Logically  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ought  to 
be  that  members  of  the  legislature  should 
be  elected  at  large  in  every  State.  Then 
there  would  not  be  any  dilution  of  the 
vote  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
argues  there  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor.  I  shall  yield  after  I  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  an 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  pei-mit  action  that 
would  reduce  the  value  of  Negro's  votes 
to  be  taken.  It  has  been  very  simple 
for  the  States  to  permit  this  to  be  done. 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  many  other 
States  have  done  this,  in  most  cases  by 
failure  to  reapportion. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
provide  that  each  county  in  each  State 
shall  have  one  State  senator.  Cook 
County  probably  has  80  or  90  percent 
of  the  Negro  population  of  Illinois.  It 
would  have  only  one  State  senator  under 
such  a  provision. 

In  California,  we  could  have  the  same 
situation.  Los  Angeles,  with  a  predomi- 
nance of  the  State's  Negro  population, 
could  have  one  State  senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  asked  me  to  yield  first.  Permit 
me  to  finish  my  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

It  was  also  implied  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the 
State  legislatures  had  been  apportioned 
on  something  approximating  the  Federal 
basis.  The  fact  is  that  up  imtil  1900, 
our  States  were  apportioned  very  largely 
on  a  population  basis.  Then,  because  of 
a  dramatic  shift  in  population  and  the 
failure  of  State  after  State  to  reappor- 
tion, the  malapportionment  became  so 
bad  that  some  States  changed  their  con- 
stitutions. Many  States  decided  to  ap- 
portion their  legislatures  on  something 
approximating  the  Federal  basis,  with 


one  house  being  apportioned  on  a  basis 
of  area,  and  the  other  on  the  basis  of 
population.  However,  the  basic  system 
of  representation,  even  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  was  fundamentally 
based  on  equality  of  population,  and 
population  representation  in  the  State 
legislatures.  We  are  not  arguing  that 
we  must  have  representatives  at  large. 
Most  of  us  believe  that  that  is  not  a  very 
good  system.  It  is  one  possible  way  by 
which  we  could  have  one  man,  one  vote. 

What  is  wrong  with  apportioning  a 
State  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  many  other 
States — that  is,  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis?  In  many  other  States,  each  dis- 
trict has  equal  representation  in  the 
State  legislature.  However,  the  size  of 
the  district  is  determined  by  population, 
not  by  area. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  Senator  state  a  moment  ago,  in 
his  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  that 
Alaska  was  a  peculiar  case.  I  cannot 
quote  his  words,  but  they  were  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
apply  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
to  that  State,  or  something  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  Senator  may  restate  his  posi- 
tion, if  he  desires. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.      The    Senator    is 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  thought  about  the  situation 
which  exists  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  eight  hab- 
itable islands.  One  of  those  islands  has 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  entire  State.  Some  of  the  islands 
are  divided  by  very  great  water  mileage. 

I  wonder  how  the  Senator  feels  that 
he  could  divide  or  distribute  the  repre- 
sentation in  one  house  of  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  so  as  to  have  the  people  on 
each  of  those  islands,  even  the  smallest 
in  population,  given  some  opportunity  to 
have  ready  access  to  a  representative 
and  have  someone  represent  them  in  the 
fulfilling  of  their  opportunities  for 
development. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  very 
clear  in  that  case.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii,  and  a  number  of  other 
Hawaiians  have  joined  in  support  of  the 
one-man,  one- vote  principle,  and  in  ex- 
plicit opposition  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment along  with  a  long  list  of  Hawaiians 
who  know  the  problem  far  better  than 
does  any  Senator,  other  than  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  They  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
would  work  out  very  well. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  probably 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  people 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union  in  fully 
recognizing,  psychologically,  socially,  and 
every  other  way,  the  importance  of  civil 
rights.  There  is  no  discrimination  of 
any  kind  in  Hawaii.  The  basic  equality 
of  every  person  before  the  law  is  recog- 
nized. 

I  believe,  because  of  that  situation,  and 
in  spite  of  the  very  difficult  geographical 
situation,  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  un- 


derstand and  desire  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentation. However,  in  Alaska  Eskimos 
come  from  a  different  kind  of  culture,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  virtually  everybody 
else  in  the  area.  They  desire  to  have  an 
Eskimo  represent  them  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. Some  of  the  Eskimo  settlements 
are  on  small  islands  which  have  a  very 
sparse  population.  This  makes  it  most 
difficult. 

In  Hawaii,  the  people  are  heterogenous, 
but  they  do  have  common  aspirations. 
The  difficulty  would  not  be  as  great  in 
Hawaii  as  it  would  be  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  How- 
ever, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
the  distinguished  Grovernor  of  Hawaii 
joined  in  fixing  the  distribution  of  the 
two  Hawaiian  houses  when  that  fine 
former  territory  was  admitted  recently 
to  Statehood.  Apparently,  at  that  time 
they  felt  that  was  a  fair  way  to  treat  the 
various  areas  and  the  people  in  the  re- 
mote islands. 

IVIr.  PROXMIRE.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple and  endorsed  the  opposition  to 
the  Dirksen  amendment  wholeheartedly. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
care  to  comment  on  how  there  could  be 
any  agreement  between  the  very  rea- 
sonable position  of  these  distinguished 
citizens  and  fine  gentlemen  who,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  were  party  to  the  present 
distribution  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
which  is  not  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle,  in  both  houses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  is  per- 
fectly understandable.  A  person  who  has 
been  in  politics  as  long  as,  and  who  has 
participated  as  effectively  as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  who 
was  a  fine  Governor  of  his  State  for 
many  years,  knows  that  we  must  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
people  at  the  time.  We  must  work  out 
something  that  will  be  as  practical  and 
acceptable  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. At  that  time,  apparently  it 
seemed  to  be  the  most  acceptable  and 
useful  system  that  could  be  worked  out 
in  Hawaii. 

Since  then,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
the  Grovemor,  and  others,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  some  of  us,  have  learned 
and  become  wiser  with  time  and  experi- 
ence, as  has  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  who  took  a  different  posi- 
tion when  he  was  in  California.  How- 
ever, now  he  represents  the  entire  coun- 
try and  has  had  time  to  reflect  deeply  on 
this  matter.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims.  That  was  a  magnificent  decision. 
It  was  highly  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine enunciated  by  our  Foimding 
Fathers. 

It  is  possible  for  people  to  learn  and 
improve  their  conclusions  in  the  process. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  comment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Pounding  Fathers.  The  de- 
cision in  the  Reynolds  case  depends  up- 
on a  misapprehension  of  the  14th 
amendment.    I  have  read  every  word  of 
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the  debate  that  occurred  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  when  the  14th  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  39th  Congress. 

I  know  that  no  such  reference  was  ever 
made  as  that  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decision  in 
the  Reynolds  case. 

It  would  have  been  virtually  impos- 
sible to  expect  a  ratification  of  that 
amendment  by  the  States  if  such  an  in- 
terpretation had  been  placed  on  it. 

Most  of  the  States  which  ratified  the 
amendment  did  not  follow  any  one-man, 
one-vote  principle,  but  retained  the  kind 
of  representation  in  their  houses  after 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  they  had  had  before. 

Has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  considered  the  case  of  Ari- 
zona? In  Arizona,  as  Senators  know, 
more  than  half  the  population  of  that 
very  large  geographical  area  is  found  in 
one  county,  the  county  of  Maricopa. 
There  are  great  distances  between  that 
county  and  many  of  the  other  counties 
which  are  sparsely  populated.  There 
are  also  areas  in  that  State  which  are 
populated  almost  entirely  by  Indians, 
particularly  in  the  Navajo  region.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  does  not  believe 
that  the  situation  in  Arizona  is  at  least 
as  difficult  as  it  is  in  Alaska,  which  the 
Senator  admitted  would  have  difficulty 
with  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  am  not  say- 
ing it  would  be  too  difficult  to  accom- 
modate to  it.  I  felt  that  Alaska  should 
have  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  in 
both  houses.  The  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  people  living  in  one  county 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Two  in  the  case  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  merely  argue  that 
they  should  have  equal  representation  in 
the  State  legislature.  People  living  in 
all  counties  should  be  represented.  But, 
after  all,  those  who  reside  in  rapidly 
growing  suburban  counties  also  de- 
sei-ve  equal  representation.  They  pay 
the  heaviest  taxes.  They  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  education,  they  too  have 
peculiar  interests.  People  in  those  areas 
are  just  as  deserving  as  are  those  in  other 
areas.  Under  the  Dirksen  amendment 
they  would  lose  much  of  the  value  of 
their  vote.  I  can  see  no  justification  for 
their  not  having  full  and  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from, Florida 
a  question.  If  there  were  a  situation  in 
which  98  percent  were  living  in  one 
county,  does  he  Ijelieve  the  people  living 
in  the  very  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
that  State  should  have  a  majority  in  the 
legislature? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  have  a  majority  in  either  house 
of  the  legislature  under  the  facts  stated; 
but  the  people  who  are  living  in  the  otlier 
geographic  areas  should  have  represen- 
tation, should  have  a  part  in  determin- 
ing who  shall  represent  them,  and  be 
able  to  reach  that  representative  and 
have  him  represent  them  in  efforts  to 
develop  that  part  of  the  State  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  would  be  largely 
undeveloped,  and  which  would  be  fight- 
ing for  industry. 


The  Senator  will  find  that  throughout 
the  history  of  the  cotmtry  the  entire 
State  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  remaining  areas  that  have  not  been 
developed,  and  the  whole  State  makes 
efforts  to  develop  those  areas.  It  is  of- 
fensive to  American  traditions  to  say 
that  people  who  live  in  remote  areas  shall 
not  have  in  one  house  the  right  to  secure 
a  representative  to  whom  they  may  look 
directly  to  try  to  help  them  develop  their 
areas. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  I  am  having  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy. 

I  am  thinking  of  Monroe  County,  Key 
West  being  the  principal  town  of  that 
county.  It  is  169  miles  from  Miami, 
which  is  the  next  community  of  any  size. 
Fortunately,  there  are  today  more  people 
than  there  were  once,  but  they  were 
given  representation  in  days  when  there 
were  not  many  people  there.  That  rep- 
resentation has  enabled  them  to  advance 
and  develop  their  area  and  become  more 
of  an  asset  to  their  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  f>oint  that  two  Presidents 
have  made  their  winter  homes  down 
there.  That  situation  would  not  have 
applied  in  days  when  transportation  was 
much  more  difficult  in  that  area,  so  far 
away  from  the  mainland,  if  it  was  not 
being  represented  in  the  Florida  Legisla- 
tiu-e ;  whereas  it  has  been  able  to  develop 
its  own  resources  and  has  advanced  and 
been  of  benefit  to  both  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  they  should 
be  represented.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
they  should  not  have  over  representation. 
The  people  in  those  areas  should  be  rep- 
resented, just  as  the  people  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State  are  represented.  Of 
course,  they  might  have  to  share  a  rep- 
resentative living  farther  up  the  Keys, 
but  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  that. 

I  do  not  see  why  people  who  live  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  should  have 
more  representation.  The  fact  that  they 
are  living  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
does  not  make  them  wiser  or  better.  The 
areas  of  our  country  which  most  urgently 
need  representation  would  not  have  ade- 
quate representation  under  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  I  am  referring  to  the  sub- 
urban areas  of  the  Nation,  where  great 
numbers  of  people  live,  whose  problems 
of  education  and  other  problems  are 
urgent,  and  who  have  a  right  to  have 
equal  representation.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  would  deprive  them  of  it. 
Those  are  the  areas  that  would  be  de- 
prived of  adequate  representation,  not 
the  central  cores  of  cities  or  rural  areas. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Dirksen  amend- 
ment could  not  possibly  deprive  them  of 
anything  which  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  did  not  agree  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  so  easy  for 
malapportioned  legislatures  to  do  so.  It 
takes  little  ingenuity  to  get  the  kind  of 
answer  they  want.  This  is  not  a  simple 
question  of  taxes  or  education,  or  one 
that  touches  people  directly.  Appor- 
tionment is  a  big  word.  It  seems  rather 
remote  to  many  people,  but  it  is  an  im- 


portant question.  As  the  Senator  from 
California  said,  it  is  the  most  imE>ortant 
issue  that  lias  been  before  this  body  in 
many  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  Senator  con- 
sidered the  case  of  Nevada? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLT  I  AND.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
two  counties  in  that  State,  comprising  a 
very  small  part  of  that  State — which  is  a 
very  large  State,  about  twice  the  area  of 
Florida,  the  State  which  I  represent  in 
part — have  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion, both  being  on  the  California  border. 
I  refer  to  the  county  in  which  Las  Vegas 
is  located  and  the  county  in  which  Reno 
is  located.  The  dominant  enterprise  in 
both  of  those  counties  is  the  entertain- 
ment enterprise. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  those 
highly  liberal  groups  which  foster  that 
entertainment  enterprise,  along  with  di- 
vorce, are  quite  different' from  the  people 
who  live  in  the  remote  areas  of  Nevada, 
separated  by  mountains  and  living  in 
places  that  are  much  more  desertlike. 

What  is  more  to  the  point,  what  is 
wrong  with  providing  that  the  people 
living  in  the  small  areas,  some  of  which 
are  fertile,  located  some  distance  away 
from  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  to  have  some 
chance  of  direct  representation,  have  a 
representative  whom  they  can  contact, 
elected  from  their  own  group  of  friends, 
whom  they  know  will  fight  for  them  to 
develop  their  areas,  areas  which  are  not 
now  developed  and  not  on  the  tax  rolls, 
but  which  can  be  developed  and  produce 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  State? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Nevada  presents  a 
case  in  which  we  can  give  a  chance  to 
people  who  live  in  Las  Vegas  and  Reno 
to  say.  "By  all  means,  let  us  adopt  a  pro- 
cedure which  will  give  those  people  a 
direct  chance  to  have  a  representative 
from  those  outlying  counties." 

It  seems  to  me  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  give 
the  people  of  Nevada,  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  other  States,  in  their  own 
discretion,  the  right  to  say  that  the  stage 
of  development  in  outlying  parts  of  their 
own  States  is  such  that  they  want  to  give 
the  people,  some  of  whom  pioneered,  a 
chance  to  develop  their  areas  for  the 
good  of  their  States  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  should  have 
representation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Why  is  the  Senator 
afraid  to  allow  the  people  of  those  four 
States  a  chance  to  decide?  I  have  named 
only  those  four  States.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI.  He 
represents  a  State  in  which  a  city  and 
its  environs  represent  more  than  half 
the  population  of  that  State.  But  I  am 
referring  to  States  which  have  not  de- 
veloped greatly.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  sufficiently  doubtful  of  the 
democratic  principles  that  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  allow  the  people  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  more  representation  than  pop- 
ulation would  otherwise  allow  to  areas 
which  are  hungry  for  development,  and 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  heard 
in  the  legislative  halls,  or  at  least  one 
legislative  hall? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  series  of  questions.  I  will 
answer  two  of  them.  He  contends  for 
1-man,  10-vote,  or  the  1-man,  100-vote 
principle.  I  favor  the  principle  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote.  Of  course,  I  favor 
having  representation  for  the  people 
living  in  every  area  of  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Every  citizen 
should  have  representation- 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Even  the  Navajo 
Indians? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  Each 
voter  should  not  have  10  votes,  100  votes, 
or  1,000  votes — if  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment went  into  effect.  If  we  will  read 
line  10  on  page  1  through  lines  3  and  4 
on  page  2,  this  is  exactly  what  it  pro- 
vides. 

Briefly,  to  answer  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  on  his  other  ques- 
tion, as  to  why  we  do  not  allow  a  vote 
on  the  issue,  the  answer  is  that  we  feel 
strongly  on  a  fundamental  issue  of  this 
kind,  that  where  the  malapportioned 
legislature  will  frame  the  question,  it 
requires  only  a  little  ingenuity  to  get  the 
kind  of  answer  it  would  like.  When 
there  is  an  issue  which  is  not  in  the 
people's  interest,  I  believe  that  we  may 
get  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  an  elec- 
tion to  destroy  the  basic  and  sacred  right 
of  all  the  people. 

It  would  be  as  bad  for  the  majority 
of  the  people  to  say  to  some  people  in  a 
State  that  they  will  have  one-tenth  or 
one-hundredth  of  a  vote  as  it  would  be 
for  them  to  destroy  their  right  to  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  freedom  of  petition,  and 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental, basic  right  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  permit  anyone  to  de- 
stroy in  this  way. 

Mr.  MURPHY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  distrusts  the  good  judgment  of 
the  people  in  each  of  the  States  I  have 
mentioned.  I  do  not  have  that  dis- 
trust. I  believe  that  as  to  one  house, 
they  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity 
to  decide,  based  on  the  peculiar  facts 
in  their  States — the  geographic  facts,  de- 
velopmental facts,  and  racial  facts.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  Navajos,  and  in  Alas- 
ka of  the  Eskimos.  What  about  the  In- 
dians in  Alaska?  There  are  Indians 
there.  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
can  attribute  anything  else  but  a  civil 
rights  meaning;  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  brought 
that  point  in  a  moment  ago 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  we  do  not 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  a  matter  of  civil 
rights  to  give  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  a  sovereiv?n  State  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  that  they  believe  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  State  and  all 
of  their  people  to  divide  the  two  bodies 
of  one  house  only  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say,  Anally, 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  this 
is  the  most  potent  political  argument 
which   the   supporters    of   the   Dirksen 


amendment  have.  It  is  said  "Why  not 
leave  it  to  the  people?"  It  is  an  in- 
genuous argument.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility as  Senators  to  pass  on  these 
amendments 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  keep  it  away  from  the  people? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  decide  upon  these  amend- 
ments for  ourselves. 

Hundreds  of  referenda  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
legislature;  but  the  State  legislature 
wisely  submitted  only  a  few  to  the  people. 
Why?  Because  the  members  of  the  State 
legislature  stood  up  like  men  and  made 
their  own  decision  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  thought  was  right.  Those  who  sup- 
port or  oppose  the  Dirksen  amendment 
should  do  so  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  has  yielded  at  this  point.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  basic  right  of 
each  citizen  of  our  Nation  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  future  of  our  Govern- 
ment belongs  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  not  in  the  hands  of  any  small  group, 
whether  self-appointed,  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  even  we  who  are  elected  Sen- 
ators. I  consider  myself  to  be  represent- 
ing the  people  of  California  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  in  representing  them — since 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  ref- 
erence to  my  State — I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  him  that  in  California  at 
the  present  time,  this  problem  is  not  a 
remote  question  so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned.  They  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  it. 

They  are  so  interested  and  so  con- 
cerned that  there  has  been  a  bipartisan 
committee  appointed,  headed  by  Mr. 
Burns,  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
California  Senate,  who  is  a  Democrat, 
and  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
who  is  a  Republican.  They  have  been 
at  work  on  this  problem  for  some  time, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  several 
States,  and  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives alike,  that  in  California  the  peo- 
ple are  pleased  with  their  representa- 
tion as  it  now  exists,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  have  it  remain  so. 

The  State  of  California  has  developed 
faster  than  any  other  State  that  I  can 
think  of.  It  has  been  done  with  very 
little  trouble.  They  are  happy  with 
their  congressional  representation,  and 
with  the  two  houses  separate.  In  their 
judgment,  everyone  is  properly  repre- 
sented. 

I  should  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  know  that  in  Califor- 
nia there  is  no  question  that  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides,  of  both  political 
parties,  have  decided  that  they  would 
like  this  issue  to  be  left  to  the  people. 

I  should  like  to  say  on  my  own  be- 
half that  the  day  the  people  of  the 
United  States  lose  their  right  of  self- 
determination,  I  consider  the  Republic 
to  be  in  very  grave  danger. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  California, 
that  he  is  a  fine  Senator.    He  and  I  went 


to  the  same  university — Yale.  However, 
I  am  appalled  that  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  have 
taken  the  position  that  they  insist  on 

the  status  quo 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  my  people 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  Los  Angeles 
Coimty,  with  a  population  of  6  million, 
there  is  but  one  State  senator.  Yet  an- 
other California  county  with  only  20,000 
or  25,000  population,  is  also  represented 

by  one  State  senator 

Mr.  MURPHY.     I  believe  that  I  would 

be  presumptuous  if 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  what 
fair-minded  Califomians  really  want, 
one  State  senator  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
with  a  population  of  6  million?  I  do 
not  believe  that  if  this  were  explained 
to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  County,  they 
would  agree  to  be  served  by  only  one 
State  senator  when  another  county, 
with  only  20,000  population,  is  also  served 
by  one  State  senator.  Is  it  fair  to  count 
on  California's  vote  300  times  more 
heavily  than  another? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Give  the  people  of 
California  an  opportxmity  to  make  their 
own  decision.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
in  this  Chamber  have  any  right  to  deny 
that  to  them, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  the  powers 
of  persuasion,  of  press  relations,  and  of 
the  communication-media  kind  of  per- 
suasiveness are  so  great  on  the  part  of 
some  citizens  in  California  that  I  am 
concerned  as  to  how  they  ever  got  into 
the  situation  of  having  one  State  sena- 
tor in  the  great  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  has  50  percent  more  people  in  it 
than  my  whole  State. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  recall  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the  people 
of  California  have  set  this  up  and  af- 
firmed its  desirability  in  several  refer- 
endums.  If  they  later  choose  to  change 
it,  under  the  Dirksen  amendment,  then 
they  still  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  criticize 
what  is  working  well.  My  State  has 
progressed  faster,  I  believe,  than  any 
other  State.  My  State  is  pleased  with  its 
progress. 

There  has  long  been  a  bipartisan  cam- 
paign carried  on.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous of  me,  and  I  wovild  consider  it  to 
be  bad  manners,  if  I  were  to  criticize  this 
bipartisan  committee.  I  would  not  wish 
to  do  that.  If  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  do  so,  that  is  his  pre- 
rogative. To  me,  it  is  very  simple:  it 
hinges  on  the  fact  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  us,  including  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  that  it  has  to  do 
with  the  basic  principles  of  government, 
as  to  whether  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
have  the  right  to  choose  for  themselves 
in  this  free  society,  even  if  they  make  a 
mistake.  In  my  honest  opinion  and  be- 
lief, that  is  part  of  America's  freedom 
today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  CaUfor- 
nia.  He  is  sincere  in  feeling  so  deeply 
al)OUt  the  purely  democratic  system  and 
enabling  the  people  to  decide  on  all  is- 
sues.   But  I  am  svu-e  that  he  wo\ild  not 
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vote  for  an  amendment  which  would  en- 
able the  people  in  each  State  to  decide 
whethei-  the  people  in  that  State  should 
have  freedom  of  religion,  or  should  have 
freedom  of  the  press  and  to  let  that  be 
put  in  a  referendum.  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  get  one  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
merely  state  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  my  position  on  this  matter 
is  that  the  equality  of  the  vote  is  just 
as  sacred. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  as  much  con- 
fidence in  the  people  as  I  have  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  is  where  the 
power  resides.  Until  we  change  our  form 
of  government,  that  is  where  the  final 
question  resides — that  is.  with  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  a  right  to  take  it  away  or  deny 
it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  listened  to  the 
argument  that  this  issue  should  be  left 
to  the  people  to  decide.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  as  presently 
worded,  gives  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  ratify  it. 

In  committee,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  It 
would  provide  for  ratification  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  by  constitutional 
conventioris  whose  delegates  had  been 
elected  by  the  people.  It  was  beaten 
down.  I  predict  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  beat  it  down  again  because  the 
proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
do  not  want  it  to  be  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  want  the  State  legislatures 
to  ratify  it.  The  legislatures  are  already 
malapportioned.  They  do  not  want  the 
people  to  have  the  say.  They  want  the 
malapportioned  legislatures  to  have  the 
say. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  several  other  Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  Senator 
does  that,  I  should  like  to  join  him  in 
the  argimient  he  is  making.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Every  Senator  should 
read  lines  6  and  7  on  page  1  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment: 

When  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States. 

That  means  the  malapportioned  legis- 
latures. It  does  not  mean  the  people. 
It  means  the  legislatures.  The  legisla- 
ture of  a  State  is  the  very  last  body  that 
should  decide  the  question  on  this  par- 
ticular constitutional  amendment.  The 
way  the  amendment  is  worded,  the  legis- 
latures would  decide  the  question. 

F\irthennore.  there  is  a  remedy  and 
precedent  under  the  21st  amendment. 
That  was  ratified  by  constitutional  con- 
ventions. The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  proposed  in  commit- 
tee, would  have  provided  for  constitu- 
tional conventions.  It  would  provide,  in 
effect,  for  popular  ratification.  His 
amendment  was  turned  down  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  the  prime  propon- 
ents of  the  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  predict  that  the 
same  proponents  will  fight  very  strongly 
against  the  adoption  of  such  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


I  should  like  to  go  back  again  to  the 
areas  we  were  discussing.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  representation  of  broad 
geographical  expanses.  Specifically,  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  there  were  broad 
stretches  of  wilderness  In  Arizona,  In- 
habited only  by  a  few  Indians. 

Reynolds  against  Sims  does  not  say 
that  the  apportionment  must  be  based  on 
precisely  equal  population  districts.  It 
says  that  there  may  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration geography  and  other  factors.  It 
provides  that  apportionment  be  based 
substantially  on  population. 

The  situation  In  Arizona  Is  no  different 
from  the  situation  that  existed  In  Vir- 
ginia In  1783.  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  his  second  draft  of  the  Virginia 
constitution.  At  that  time,  the  State  of 
Virginia  stretched  all  the  way  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  For  the  most  part,  Vir- 
ginia was  populated  by  Indians  and  con- 
sisted of  a  wilderness.  Thomas  Jefferson 
at  that  time  said: 

The  number  of  delegates  which  each 
county  may  send  should  be  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  qualified  electors;  and  the 
whole  number  of  delegates  of  the  State  shall 
be  so  proportioned  to  the  whole  number  of 
qualified  electors  in  that  they  shall  never 
exceed  300  nor  be  fewer  than  100. 

Then  Jefferson  continued: 

If  any  county  be  reduced  In  Its  qualified 
electors,  below  the  number  authorized  to 
send  one  delegate,  let  it  be  annexed  to  some 
adjoining  county. 

The  Reynolds  decision  did  not  say  that 
broad  geographic  expanses  cannot  be 
fairly  represented.  What  did  the  case 
hold?  It  held  that  a  situation  exists 
in  a  State  where  13  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation can  control  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature.  That  is  the  situation  in 
Arizona.  That  is  not  fair  to  the  people 
of  Arizona.  They  are  entitled  to  equal 
representation  under  the  law. 

The  decision  in  Reynolds  against  Sims 
is  workable.  The  case  would  never  have 
gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  outrageous  malapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  throughout 
our  Nation. 

Who  can  expect  members  of  a  malap- 
portioned legislature  to  fairly  apportion 
themselves  out  of  their  seats? 

State  after  State  had  constitutional 
provisions  requiring  reapportionment  of 
these  rotten  borough  legislatures  every 
10  years.  The  legislatures  consistently 
ignored  their  own  State  constitutions. 
In  my  own  State,  even  though  the  provi- 
sion was  already  In  the  constitution,  we 
put  to  a  public  referendum  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  have  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  It  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly, but  our  State  legislature,  which 
can  be  controlled  by  14.2  percent  of  the 
population,  defeated  the  proposition.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  the 
time  and  I  voted  for  a  constitutional 
convention,  but  when  a  State  is  malap- 
portioned to  such  a  degree  you  can  expect 
the  legislature  to  vote  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. First,  I  wish  to  support  what  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  said.  There 
Is  one  more  thought  which  deserves  rep- 
etition. Let  the  people  decide  this  great 
issue,  it  is  said.  The  people  may  decide 
by  a  majority  vote,  in  these  malappor- 
tioned legislatures,  to  apportion  one 
body  on  an  area  basis.  Then  all  other 
questions — taxes,  education,  civil  liber- 
ties, civil  rights,  and  all  other  questions — 
are  not  decided  and  cannot  be  decided 
by  representatives  who  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  gave  an 
excellent  speech  on  this  subject  In  1964, 
In  which  he  pointed  out  that  when  Gov- 
ernor Williams  was  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan he  was  able  to  get  his  program 
through  a  body  that  was  represented  on 
a  population  basis,  with  a  good  vote. 
However,  in  the  other  body  he  was  de- 
feated, because  a  majority  of  State  sen- 
ators representing  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  Michigan  blocked  one  major 
bill  after  another.  This  Is  exactly  what 
this  debate  Is  all  about. 

This  Is  what  we  are  voting  on.  We  are 
voting  on  whether  to  permit  a  question 
to  be  put  in  a  biased  way,  by  a  biased 
body,  so  that  henceforth  the  F>eople  shall 
not  be  able  to  decide. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  interested  In  listening  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  two  Senators.  Just 
so  that  all  the  Information  will  not  seem 
to  be  coming  from  their  side,  I  should  like 
to  engage  In  a  little  colloquy  with  them. 
In  Colorado,  the  people  have  the  right  of 
Initiative.  In  my  State,  we  put  two  ques- 
tions on  the  ballot  for  a  vote  on  the  Fed- 
eral system,  one  based  on  population  ap- 
portionment, and  the  other  on  district- 
ing. The  other  was  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis.  Every  county  in  the  State 
voted  2  to  1  for  the  Federal  plan.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  by  a  vote 
of  3  to  2  or  2  to  1  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  plan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  5  to  4  decision — a  one-man  major- 
ity— provided  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  do  not  have  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  what  they 
should  have.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  make  this  statement  before.  Let 
me  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  What 
was  the  alternative  to  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral plan?  How  many  representatives 
did  It  call  for  In  the  case  of  Denver,  and 
how  were  those  representatives  to  be 
elected?  Were  they  to  be  elected  on  an 
at-large  basis,  which  Is  the  most  unat- 
tractive method  for  most  people,  or  on  a 
district  basis? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that.  The  Democratic 
Party  In  the  State  has  been  fighting  dis- 
tricting from  the  beginning.  They  had 
it  on  an  at-large  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  made  some  mistakes.  I  have 
voted  against  some  of  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.     However,  I  believe  that 
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tlie  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  the  real  answer.  The  fact  Is  that  It 
was  a  fake,  phony  question  that  was  put 
to  the  people.  That  Is  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  that  Is  done  In  State  after  State. 
The  people  are  asked,  "Would  you  like 
to  have  population  apportionment?" 
However,  that  Is  based  on  an  "at  large" 
basis  of  delegates  from  big  cities.  It  is 
not  possible  to  have  very  close  contact 
with  an  "at  large"  delegate,  who  repre- 
sents a  whole  city.  It  is  possible  to  be 
closer  to  a  representative  at  large  on  an 
area  basis.  The  Senator  may  be  right 
in  indicting  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senate  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  when  we  had 
put  the  Federal  plan  in,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  unconstitutional.  We 
then  put  it  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  and  districting,  which  was  in  the 
Federal  plan,  and  got  it  approved  by  the 
Federal  court,  and  put  it  into  effect.  Our 
State  supreme  court  declared  it  uncon- 
stitutional, because  we  put  it  on  a  dis- 
tricting basis,  and  it  was  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

So  the  legislators  are  now  sitting  in  a 
legislature.  No  one  knows  how  it  is  ap- 
portioned, whether  it  is  legal,  or  what  will 
tiappen  to  the  bills  passed  by  that  legis- 
lature. We  cannot  do  anything  about  it 
until  1966,  at  the  very  earliest,  and  then 
whatever  is  done  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  1968  election. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  TMr.  Domi- 
NicK]  is  an  excellent  argument  for  not 
complicating  the  issue  further  with  the 
complex  Dirksen  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
'H.  Con.  Res.  456)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  public  law 
containing  social  security  amendments 
enacted  in  1965  pursuant  to  H.R.  6675. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  CONTAINING  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY AMENDMENTS  ENACTED 
IN  1965 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


No.  456,  which  was  just  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  456)  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  30,000  additional 
copies  of  the  public  law  containing  the 
social  security  amendments  enacted  in 
1965  pursuant  to  H.R.  6675. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
yesterday  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  would  provide  for  the 
printing  of  30.000  additional  copies  of 
the  medicare  bill,  which  was  signed  to- 
day by  the  President.  Since  there  have 
been  a  great  many  calls  for  the  bill,  we 
can  save  about  $1,500  if  we  can  have  the 
additional  copies  printed  while  the  type 
is  set  to  print  the  copies  that  normally 
are  made  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  456)  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  August  2, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  30,  1965: 

In  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  nominations  iDeglnnlng  James  P. 
Shortal,  to  be  senior  surgeon,  and  ending 
James  E.  DeLozier,  to  be  assistant  health 
services  officer,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  7,  1965;  and 
The  nominations  beginning  Nicolas  V. 
Scorzelll,  to  be  medical  director,  and  ending 
Ruth  P.  Richards,  to  be  senior  health  services 
officer,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  22, 1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  Scripture  before  his 
prayer : 

John  17:  22:  That  they  may  be  one. 
even  as  we  are  one. 

Almighty  God,  may  we  realize  that  the 
person  of  Jesus  and  the  power  of  His 
Gospel  must  be  made  manifest  in  the 


unity  and  fraternity  of  those  who  call 
Him  His  followers. 

Give  us  a  love  strong  enough  to  over- 
come all  apathy  and  antipathy  and  gra- 
cious enough  to  melt  all  pride  and  preju- 
dice and  above  all  willing  minds  and 
hands  to  help  the  bitter  needs  of  hu- 
manity. 

May  the  Members  of  Congress  belong 
to  the  Master's  imbroken  and  uninter- 
rupted apostolic  succession  and  seek  to 
carry  on  His  shining  tradition  of  vision 
and  service. 

Inspire  us  never  to  be  content  with 
things  as  they  are,  but  help  us  to  hasten 
that  glorious  day  when  the  wish  becomes 
a  will  and  we  find  the  ways  to  conquer 
our  inertia,  our  vanity  and  bigotry,  our 
division  and  distraction. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL  I 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  29,  1965.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill,  joint  resolutions,  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London 
(1960); 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  expand  the 
types  of  equipment  furnished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol";  and 
providing  for  additional  copies;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  456.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  public  law  containing  social  security 
amendments  enacted  in  1965  pursuant  to 
H.R.  C675. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  painting,  illumination,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers; 

S.  1088.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  Division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1554.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  substitute  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 
of  certain  applications  in  the  common  car- 
rier service; 
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S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Staffing  and 
Operations  during  the  88th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-81,  had  appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  S.\ltonstall.  and  Mr.  Dom- 
imcK  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Commission  on  Coinage. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRITZ  GAR- 
LAND LANHAM 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  the  Honor- 
able Fritz  Garland  Lanham  on  yesterday 
at  Austin.  Tex. 

The  funeral  for  former  Congressman 
Lanham  will  be  at  Weatherford.  Tex.,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  tomorrow. 

Fritz  Lanham  served  in  Congress  from 
April  19.  1919,  to  January  3.  1947.  when 
he  voluntarily  retired.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  effective  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Wednesday  next  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  legislative  business  on 
the  calendar  for  the  day  that  the 
Honorable  Jna  Wright,  of  Texas,  have  a 
special  order  for  60  minutes  for  remarks 
by  himself,  and  to  yield  to  other  Mem- 
bers, on  the  life  and  services  of  the  Hon- 
orable Fritz  G.  Lanham. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ments  that  have  been  discussed  in  con- 
ference off  the  floor  of  the  House  per- 
taining to  H.R.  5024? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  question  and 
purpose  of  H.R.  5024  is  to  increase  from 
$6,500  to  $10,000  the  amount  which  the 
Secretaries  of  the  respective  military  de- 
partments as  well  as  the  Coast  Guard 
can  handle  administratively  in  settle- 
ment of  claims  or  losses  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we  have  had  in- 
formation on  visits  from  members  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  department 
and  we  know  of  the  limitations  on  these 
questions. 

Many  of  the  original  questions  have 
been  answered,  but  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  amendments  that  can 
and  might  be  added  which  would  make 
this  bill  more  adaptable  and  which  would 
keep  the  accountability  factor  there. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  final  question 
while  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  on  his  feet.  I  wish  he  would 
cover  it.  and  that  is  to  state  whether  or 
not  for  the  legislative  record  there  might 
ever  be  any  intent  to  limit  the  amount 
that  might  be  stored  or  transported  on 
the  part  of  any  particular  uniformed 
service  or  individual  so  that  we  can  avoid 
the  staggering  losses  going  higher  and 
higher? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield- 


CONSENT    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SETTLEMENT   OF   CLAIMS   BY    THE 
UNIFORMED    SERVICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5024) 
to  amend  titles  10  and  14.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964. 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  incident  to  their  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  he  proposes  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  if  he  could  discuss  the  amend- 


Mr.  HALL.   Delighted. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment is  to  add  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  that  would  not  be 
retroactive  to  the  point  where  it  would 
make  it  more  costly,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.     No. 

The  second  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  provision  that  Is  really  included  in 
most  bUls  of  this  type;  that  is,  most 
claims  bills,  and  it  was  not  included  in 
the  original  bill  in  this  case  because  there 
are  few  instances.  I  am  sure,  where  an 
attorney  will  be  employed.  As  a  matter 
of  extra  precaution  some  people  thought 
it  might  be  best  to  include  this  provision 
and.  therefore,  we  have  Included  a  10- 
percent  limitation  on  any  attorneys'  fees 
to  be  paid  out  of  awards  made  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
no  judicial  review  once  the  assayers  of 
the  Judge  Advocate's  department  make 
a  determination  as  to  the  total  amount 
of  loss.  This  serves  as  a  protection  to 
the  Government  but  also  makes  it  per- 
haps less  necessary  to  employ  an 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  any  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  or  not  the  total 
amount  of  goods  transported  or  stored  or 
warehoused  might  be  limited  in  these 
instances? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  is  limited,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in 
this  respect.  It  is  limited  under  the  gen- 
eral law  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  these 
members  of  the  military  personnel  are 


only  permitted  to  be  paid  for  property 
which  is  considered  to  be  incident  to 
their  military  service. 

That  is  the  limitation  on  all  of  these 
cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be 
applicable  to  their  service. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  hope  that  future 
implementation  of  regulations  by  the 
military  department  would  limit  this 
more  closely  because  in  some  cases  we 
have  had  overclaims  which  were  prop- 
erly disallowed,  and  we  have  had  claims 
on  matters  that  were  not  truly  incident 
to  military  service  needs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  ob- 
jected to  this  bill  in  the  past,  but  I  will 
not  object  to  it  today.  It  is  my  hope. 
however,  in  giving  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  authority  to  settle  administra- 
tively claims  up  to  $10,000  that  this  au- 
thority will  be  used  sparingly  in  the  full 
amount.  It  would  be  my  further  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  will  take  a  look  at  the 
amount  of  property  that  is  being  ship- 
ped around  the  world  by  servicemen.  It 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  reason- 
able cutoff  point,  and  the  serviceman  re- 
quired to  carry  his  own  insurance  above 
a  certain  amount.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  only  fair  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  am  going  to  further  object,  but  it  will 
be  my  hope  this  increase  in  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  matter  will  not  be 
abused  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  committee  has 
talked  with  military  personnel  and 
claims  officers  in  all  branches  of  the 
service 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2732  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$6,500"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$10,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  490(a)  of  title  14,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$6,500"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$10.- 
000". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  o; 
1964   (78  Stat.  767)    Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$6,500"  and  Inserting  In  place  there- 
of "$10,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Sections  1(1)  and  2  of  this  Act 
are  effective  July  2,  1952.  Notwithstand- 
ing section  2735  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  490(a)  of  title  14,  United 
Stetes  Code,  the  Act  of  October  9,  1940 
chapter  788  (31  U.S.C.  71a).  or  section  4 
of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964.  a  claim  hereto- 
fore settled  In  the  amount  of  $6,500  sole- 
ly by  reason  of  the  maximum  limitation  es- 
tablished by  section  1(a)  of  the  Military 
Personnel  Claims  Act  of  1945.  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  255),  section  2732(a)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  490(a)  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  or  section  3(a)  o. 
the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employ- 
ees' Claims  Act  of  1964  may,  upon  written 
request  of   the  claimant   made  within  one 


year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
be  reconsidered  and  settled  under  the 
amendments  contained  In  sections  1.  2.  and  3 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  "(1)". 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  "(2)  Subsection  (f) 
is  repealed." 

Pnge  2.  lines  4  through  9,  strike: 

Section  3  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Ci- 
vilian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.   767)    Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$6,500'  and  inserting  In  place  there- 
of '$10,000'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  repealed." 

And  Insert : 

(a)  Section  2  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Claims  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 
767)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  'agency'  Includes  an  executive  depart- 
ment, military  department.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  corporation  primarily  acting 
as  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
but  does  not  include  any  contractor  with 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  uniformed  services'  means  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public 
Health  Service;  and 

"(3)  'settle'  means  consider,  ascertain,  ad- 
just, detemilne,  and  dlsp>ose  of  any  claim, 
whether  by  full  or  partial  allowance  or  dis- 
allowance. 

"(4)  'military  department'  means  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force." 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  767)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  the  Coast  Guard  when  It  Is  not  operating 
as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  may  prescribe,  he  or 
his  designee  may  settle  and  pay  a  claim  aris- 
ing after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  against 
the  United  States  for  not  more  than  $10,000 
made  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  department  or 
the  Coast  Guard  or  by  a  civilian  oflScer  or 
employee  of  that  department  or  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  incident  to  his  service.  If  the  claim 
is  substantiated  and  the  possession  of  that 
property  is  determined  to  be  reasonable,  use- 
ful, or  proper  under  the  circumstances,  the 
claim  may  be  paid  or  the  property  replaced 
in  kind.  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to 
claims  settled  before  Its  enactment. 

"(2)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  he  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  has  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment with  respect  to  a  claim  by  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
otherwise  covered  by  this  subsection  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of  personal  property  Inci- 
dent to  his  service. 

"(3)  If  a  person  named  In  this  subsection 
is  dead,  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  or  his  designee,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
made  by  the  decedent's  surviving  ( 1 )  spouse, 
(2)  children,  (3)  father  or  mother,  or  both, 
or  (4)  brothers  or  sisters,  or  both,  that  arose 
before,  concurrently  with,  or  after  the  de- 
cedent's death  and  Is  otherwise  covered  by 
this  subsection.  Claims  of  survivors  shall  be 
settled  and  paid  in  the  order  named. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  any  policies  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  head  of  an  agency,  other  than 
a  military  department,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard, 


or  the  Department  of  Defense,  may  prescribe, 
he  or  his  designee  may  settle  and  pay  a  claim 
arising  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
against  the  United  States  for  not  more  than 
$6,500  made  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  agency 
or  by  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  that 
agency,  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  Incident  to  his  service.  If  the  claim 
Is  substantiated  and  the  possession  of  that 
property  Is  determined  to  be  reasonable, 
useful,  or  proper  under  the  circumstances, 
the  claim  may  be  paid  or  the  property  re- 
placed In  kind.  This  subsection  does  not 
apply  to  claims  settled  before  Its  enactment. 
"(2)  If  a  person  named  In  this  subsection 
Is  dead,  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned, 
or  his  designee,  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
made  by  the  decedent's  surviving  ( 1 )  spouse, 
(2)  children,  (3)  father  or  mother,  or  both, 
or  (4)  brothers  or  sisters,  or  both,  that  arose 
before,  concurrently  with,  or  after  the  de- 
cedent's death  and  Is  otherwise  covered  by 
this  subsection.  Claims  of  survivors  shall 
be  settled  and  paid  in  the  order  named." 

(c)  A  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property 
only  if — 

(1)  It  Is  presented  In  writing  within  two 
years  after  It  accrues,  except  that  If  the  claim 
accrues  In  time  of  war  or  In  time  of  armed 
conflict  In  which  any  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  or  If  such  a  war 
or  armed  conflict  Intervenes  within  two  years 
after  it  accrues,  and  If  good  cause  Is  shown, 
the  claim  may  be  presented  not  later  than 
two  years  after  that  cause  ceases  to  exist,  or 
two  years  after  the  war  or  armed  conflict  Is 
terminated,  whichever  Is  earlier; 

(2)  it  did  not  occur  at  quarters  occupied 
by  the  claimant  within  the  fifty  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  were  not  as- 
signed to  him  or  otherwise  provided  in  kind 
by  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  It  was  not  caused  wholly  or  partly  by 
the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  of  the  claim- 
ant, his  agent,  or  his  employee. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (1) , 
the  dates  of  beginning  and  ending  of  an 
armed  conflict  are  the  dates  established  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  or  by  a 
determination  of  the  President. 

(e)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  report 
once  a  year  to  Congress  on  claims  settled 
under  this  section  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report.  The  report  shall  Include  for 
each  claim  the  name  of  the  claimant,  the 
amount  claimed,  and  the  amount  paid. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmore: 
Page  6,  lines  15  and  16:  Strike  "Sections  1(1) 
and  2  of  this  Act  are  effective  July  2.  1952."; 
and  Insert  "Sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  are 
effective  July  2,  1952  and  section  3  of  this  Act 
is  effective  August  31.  1964,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconsideration  of  settled  claims  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmoee: 
Page  7,  following  line  5,  insert: 

"Sec.  5.  The  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  767) 
is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
section : 

"  'Sec.  8.  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  In  settlement  of  each  Indi- 
vidual claim  submitted  and  settled  vmder 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  that  claim  and   the  same 


shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000.'" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  THAT  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  INTERIOR  SHALL  CONVEY 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  TO  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3433) 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  convey  certain  real  property 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object 
today,  I  simply  want  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  discrepancy  wherein  it 
is  stated  in  the  committee  report  that 
this  land  is  crown  land  consisting  of  1.4 
acres,  was  a  part  of  the  Fort  Brooke 
Military  Reservation;  has  been  explained 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  a  map  presented 
by  both  the  military  branch  and  the 
distinguished  Resident  Commissioner 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
demonstrate  it  is  not  juxtaposed  to  Fort 
Brooke  proper. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

■B.B..  3433 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  qxiltclalm 
deed  and  without  monetary  consideration 
therefor;  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  1.4  acres,  more  or  less, 
located  In  the  Fort  Brooks  Military  Reserva- 
tion. San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  and  more  par- 
tlcvilarly  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  numbered  6,  the  most 
southwestern  corner  of  the  tract  and  the 
most  northern  comer  of  El  Abanlco  plot; 

thence  north  38  degrees  12  minutes  east 
an  approximate  distance  of  30  feet  to  the 
sea; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  sea  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  1,450  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  sea; 

thence  south  22  degrees  14  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  approximately  50  feet  to  point 
niunbered  9; 

thence  north  89  degrees  28  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  155.7  feet  to  point  numbered  8; 

thence  south  83  degrees  08  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  182.1  feet  to  point  numbered  7; 

thence  north  82  degrees  17  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  80.4  feet  to  point  numbered  6; 

thence  north  86  degrees  30  minutes  west, 
a  distance  of  207.1  feet  to  point  numbered  5; 

thence  south  80  degrees  51  minutes  west, 
a  distance  of  174.9  feet  to  point  numbered  4; 

thence  north  86  degrees  41  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  93.8  feet  to  point  numbered  3; 

thence  north  72  degrees  50  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  163.7  feet  to  point  nximbered  2; 

thence  north  84  degrees  17  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  88.6  feet  to  point  numbered  3; 
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thence  north  70  degrees  37  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  83.7  feet  to  point  numbered  4; 

thence  south  87  degrees  15  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  1H.2  feet  to  point  numbered  5; 

thence  north  51  degrees  48  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  114.0  feet  to  point  nimnbered  6; 
point  of  beginning  already  described. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment : 

strike  out  all  of  section  1  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"That  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  1.4  acres  of 
land,  more  or  less,  located  in  the  Port  Brooke 
Military  Reservation,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  more  particularly  described  in  section  2 
of  this  act,  are  hereby  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

DESIGNATING  LOCK  AND  DAM  NO. 

3  ON  THE  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER,  N.C., 

AS  THE  WILLIAM  O.  HUSKE  LOCK 

AND  DAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  496)  to 
designate  lock  and  dam  3  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  N.C.,  as  the  William  O.  Huske 
lock  and  dam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lock 
and  dam  3  located  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
North  Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "William  O.  Huske  lock 
and  dam".  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
such  lock  and  dam  Is  referred  to  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  lock  and 
dam  as  the  "William  O.  Huske  lock  and  dam". 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  appreciation  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  late  William  O.  Huske  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  our  water 
resources  that  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
496.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  lock 
and  dam  No.  3  on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
N.C..  be  named  the  William  O.  Huske 
lock  and  dam. 

William  O.  Huske,  afifectionately 
known  and  referred  to  as  "Billy"  Huske, 
was  a  distinguished  citizen  and  civic 
leader  of  Fayetteville,  N.C.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  having  served 
as  an  enlisted  man  and  then  as  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  149th  Field  Artillery  of 
the  famed  42d  Rainbow  Division.  He 
was  active  in  the  Fayetteville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority, 
which  now  includes  the  port  of  Fayette- 
ville. It  was  my  pleasure  and  good  for- 
tune to  know  him  personally  and  also 
to  assist  him  on  some  worthwhile  proj- 
ects for  our  State. 

William  O.  Huske  had  the  vision  to 
foresee  the  great  potential  that  would 


flow  from  a  navigable  Cape  Fear  River. 
He  was  a  tireless  and  unselfish  worker, 
using  much  of  his  personal  funds  to 
bring  improvements  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  He  organized  the  Cape  Fear 
River  Improvement  Association  and 
served  as  its  president.  He  led  the  suc- 
cessful movement  for  the  construction 
of  lock  and  dam  No.  3  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River  which,  when  completed, 
opened  the  river  to  commercial  and 
pleasure  traffic  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

The  Fayetteville  port  is  being  devel- 
oped as  an  inland  facility  for  Fort  Bragg. 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  and  the  central  and 
industrial  Piedmont  areas  of  both  North 
and  South  Carolina.  William  O.  Huske 
not  only  envisioned  the  benefits  of  a 
navigable  Cape  Fear  River  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  defense  and  civilian 
economy,  but  he  was  also  interested  in 
the  protection  it  would  offer  from  disas- 
trous storms.  Lock  and  dam  No.  3  pro- 
vides a  reservoir  of  water  as  well  as 
low-flow  regulation  for  downstream 
water-supply  needs. 

Since  I  introduced  H.R.  496.  the  re- 
sponse from  the  people  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  area  has  been  in  wholehearted 
support  of  honoring,  in  this  manner,  the 
years  of  constructive  labor  that  William 
O.  Huske  gave  to  sound  conservation  of 
our  water  resom-ces.  He  lived  to  see  the 
fruition  of  his  dream — lock  and  dam 
No.  3— which  has  brought  untold  bene- 
fits to  southeastern  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  496  will  perpetuate  the  name  of 
an  outstanding  citizen  who  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  Cape  Fear  River  im- 
provements. Designating  the  Cape  Fear 
facility  as  the  William  O.  Huske  lock 
and  dam  will  be  a  deserving  memorial 
to  a  man  of  high  character,  vision,  and 
service. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  smd  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer 
to  such  lock  and  dam — and  so  forth. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  in  other  bills, 
but  the  language  here  in  this  bill  does  not 
follow  the  customary  procedure. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  language  is  omitted  and 
if  this  is  passed  over,  without  objection 
we  will  draft  an  amendment  to  add  the 
needed  language. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
with  reference  to  this  gentleman  after 
whom  the  lock  is  to  be  named,  as  I 
understand,  the  gentleman  is  still  living? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Yes.  This  is  an 
unusual  case.  A  project  is  usually  never 
named  after  a  living  individual  but  it  has 
been  done  before  as  the  gentleman  will 
remember  in  the  case  of  the  late  great 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  who 
was  alive  when  he  was  honored. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is 
nicer  to  recognize  people  while  they  are 
alive  instead  of  after  they  are  dead.  But 
I  am  only  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  a  rule 
whereby  they  only  provide  for  the  nam- 
ing of  various  projects  after  worthy 
people  who  were  dead. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  That  is  true. 
That  is  the  rule  of  our  committee.  There 
are  exceptions.  This  we  believe  is  one. 
Mr.  Dosh  has  a  long  record  in  connection 
with  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  He 
is  now  80  years  of  age.  He  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  the  project  and  the  committee 
believes  he  deserves  this  recognition. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


RENAMING  A  LOCK  OF  THE  CROSS- 
FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  790)  to 
rename  a  lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert  Dosh  lock." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  why  in  this  particular  bill  was 
the  customary  language  omitted  which 
prescribes  that  under  the  regulations  any 
law,  regulation,  map,  document,  record 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  forth,  would  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
project. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
information  that  in  the  past  we  have 
always  had  language  in  bills  where  we 
designate  locks  and  dams  and  other  pub- 
lic works  by  the  name  of  some  worthy 
gentleman  that  we  include  a  provision 
in  the  law  saying  that  any  law,  regula- 
tion, map  or  records  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  a  project  is  referred 


DAVID  D.  TERRY  LOCK  AND  DAM 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7475) 
to  name  the  authorized  lock  and  dam 
No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Arkansas 
and  the  lake  created  thereby  for  David 
D.  Terry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7475 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameri  in  Congress  assembled,  That  lock 
and  dam  numbered  6.  Arkansas,  a  feature  of 
the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project,  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24,  1946  (60  Stat. 
641,  647),  shall  be  known  and  designated 
hereafter  as  the  David  D.  Terry  lock  and 
dam.  and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the 
David  D.  Terry  Lake.  Any  law,  regulation, 
map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam 
and  lake  are  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  lock  and  dam  as  the  David 
D.  Terry  lock  and  dam,  and  the  lake  as  the 
David  D.  Terry  Lake. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  arid  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  579 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  the  sum  of  $23,- 
292.50.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  Judgments  rendered  against 
such  State  in  connection  with  personal  in- 
jury and  property  damage  caused  by  the 
collision  between  a  private  automobile  and 
an  Army  truck  which  was  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  which  was,  at  the  time  of 
such  collision  (August  16,  1958),  being  op- 
erated by  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard  In  Canton,  Massachusetts, 
Public  Highway  Route  138,  while  on  active 
duty  for  training  mission  authorized  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  Department  of 
Defense:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read'  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  579)  for 
the  relief  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  633  OF 
TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
PRESCRIBING  FEES  OF  U.S.  COM- 
MISSIONERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7755) 
to  amend  section  633  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  prescribing  fees  of  U.S. 
Commissioners. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  interrogate  one  of  the 
handlers  of  the  bill. 

This  would  materially  raise  the  fees 
paid  to  U.S.  commissioners.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly vmderstand  that  these  increased 
fees  will  be  assessed  as  costs  against  de- 
fendants, both  civil  and  criminal,  so  that 
this  will  not  cost  the  Government  any 
money,  or  will  this  actually  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  budget? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  This  will  not  be  an 
assessment  against  people  in  court, 
plaintiffs  or  defendants,  or  those  who 
are  accused  of  criminal  offenses.  This 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  general  cost  of 
operating  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  is  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  compensating  these  U.S.  commission- 
ers on  a  modem-day  basis.  They  have 
not  had  a  raise  since  1957,  I  believe, 
whereas,  as  Members  know,  all  Govern- 


ment officials  have  had  one  or  perhaps 
two  raises  since  that  time. 

This  will  not  give  all  commissioners  a 
blanket  $2,000  a  year.  That  is  the  max- 
imum increase  which  any  of  these  com- 
missioners might  obtain.  It  is  based  on 
a  work-done  basis.  There  would  be  an 
increase  of  approximately  25  percent  on 
the  average  in  each  fee.  Some  papers 
would  cost  30  cents  each,  and  those 
would  go  up  25  percent.  If  the  cost  were 
$6,  it  would  go  up,  perhaps,  to  $7.50. 

This  is  based  on  work  done  and  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  these  men  are  now 
paid,  but  it  merely  will  give  them  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  which  is  very  much 
deserved. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
this  session  of  Congress  we  have  In- 
creased the  possible  salary  a  court  crier 
can  receive.  We  have  increased  the  al- 
lowances for  com-t  stenographers.  Now 
we  are  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  the 
U.S.  commissioners. 

Has  there  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  court  costs,  in  fees  charged  to 
litigants,  in  order  to  offset  this  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  cost  of  rurming  our 
Federal  judiciary? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  believe  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up.  The  last  figure  I 
saw,  I  believe,  was  a  2-percent  increase. 
Everything  is  going  up.  It  is  something 
we  cannot  control,  evidently. 

I  believe  these  people  deserve  an  in- 
crease in  the  remuneration  for  the  work 
they  do,  more  than  some  others  for  whom 
we  have  provided  increases.  This  would 
increase  the  overall  cost  of  operating  our 
courts  an  estimated  $250,000  a  year. 
That  brings  it  well  within  the  purview  of 
the    restrictions    we    have    on    consent 

We  believe  this  is  reasonable.  We 
heard  testimony  from  a  number  of  com- 
missioners. It  was  amazing  how  small 
a  yearly  sum  was  received  by  some  of 
these  people  who  do  a  lot  of  work. 

This  does  not  affect  the  commissioner 
in  a  district  where  little  work  is  done  in 
court.  Some  of  them  who  have  a  heavy 
volume  of  work  are  near  to  Washington, 
D.C.  They  do  turn  out  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work.  We  feel  that  certainly 
they  should  be  compensated  justly,  fair- 
ly and  equitably,  which  this  bill  intends 
to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
might  reply  to  the  gentleman  that  inas- 
much as  in  this  session  of  Congress  we 
have  increased  costs  materially  in  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  judiciary  it 
seems  that  the  committee  should  make 
a  study  of  these  increased  costs  with  a 
view  of  increasing  income  from  the  U.S. 
Clerks  Office,  to  the  end  that  it  would 
be  a  self-sustaining  proposition,  that  the 
cost  of  running  the  judiciary  should  just 
about  equal  what  we  are  assessing  de- 
fendants, to  operate  our  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7755 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  633 
(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  United  States  commissioners  In  each 
Judicial  district,  except  national  park  com- 
missioners, shall  receive  the  following  fees 
only  for  all  services  rendered,  not  to  exceed 
$12,500  for  any  one  calendar  year : 

"  ( 1 )  For  attending  to  any  reference  by  or- 
der of  court  of  a  litigated  matter  in  a  civil 
case  or  In  admiralty,  $10  a  day. 

"(2)  For  taking  and  certifying  depositions, 
38  cents  for  each  folio  and  for  each  copy 
thereof  furnished  on  request,  25  cents  per 
folio. 

"(3)  A  fee  graduated  according  to  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  cases  In  each  quarterly 
accounting  period.  In  the  sum  of  $17.50  for 
each  of  the  first  twenty-five  cases,  $11.25  for 
each  of  the  next  twenty-five  cases,  $10  for 
each  of  the  next  fifty  cases,  and  $2.50  for 
each  additional  case,  of  the  following  kinds: 
"Issuance  of  an  attachment  and  subse- 
quent hearings  In  Internal  revenue  matters 
pursuant  to  section  7604(b)    of  title  26; 

"Settling  or  certifying  the  nonpayment  of 
a  seaman's  wage  pursuant  to  sections  603  and 
604  of  title  46; 

"Preliminary  proceedings  to  hold  an  ac- 
cused person  to  answer  in  district  court, 
payable  to  the  commissioner  who  disposes  of 
the  case  by  discharge  or  binding  over,  for 
all  services  rendered  after  presentation  of 
the  accused; 

"Each  accused  person  brought  before  the 
commissioner  for  holding  to  answer  in  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  considered  a  case  for  the 
purpose  of  computation  of  fees. 

"(4)  For  all  services  rendered  for  each 
accused  person  presented  before  him  for  pur- 
poses of  ball  only  and  not  for  holding  to 
answer  in  district  court,  whether  or  not  bail 
is  taken  or  commitment  ordered,  $5. 

"(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  sworn,  written 
complaint,  for  all  services  rendered  prior  to 
presentation  of  the  accused  before  the  com- 
missioner,  $5   for   each   person   acctused. 

"(6)  For  all  services  in  connection  with 
each  formal,  written  application  for  a  search 
warrant,  whether  granted  or  denied,  $7.50. 

"(7)  For  each  proceeding  for  the  discharge 
of  an  indigent  prisoner,  $7.50. 

"(8)  (a)  For  each  defendant  who  appears 
before  the  conunlssioner  and  Is  tried  or  sen- 
tenced by  him  for  a  petty  offense,  in  lieu  of 
all  other  fees  provided  In  this  section,  a  fee 
graduated  according  to  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  cases  in  each  quarterly  accounting 
period,  in  the  sum  of  $20  for  each  of  the 
first  twenty-five  cases  and  $15  for  each  ad- 
ditional case. 

"(b)  For  each  defendant  In  a  petty  of- 
fense proceeding  allowed  to  forfeit  collateral 
or  sentenced  without  appearance  at  a  for- 
mal hearing,  a  fee  of  $10  In  lieu  of  all  other 
fees  providing  In  this  section." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  "section  633(a)"  and 
Insert  "the  first  subsection  of  section  633". 

Page  2,  line  1.  strike  "38"  and  insert  "40". 

Page  3.  line  19.  strike  "providing"  and  in- 
sert "provided". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMEMORATE  FATHER  JACQUES 
MARQUETTE 
The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  53)  to  establish  a  tercentenary  com- 
mission to  commemorate  the  advent  and 
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history  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette  in 
North  America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  there  are  15  functions  of 
this  commission  listed,  all  of  which  will 
be  at  some  expense.  Yet  it  says  au- 
thorizations for  appropriated  funds  have 
been  stricken  from  the  bill.  First.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why, 
and  then  I  have  additional  reservations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  for  some  time  tried  to  limit 
these  bills  so  that  there  will  be  no  ap- 
propriation. There  is  authorization  in 
this  proposal  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53  to  receive  donations  from  various 
groups  that  will  carry  on  this  work.  That 
is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  very  commend- 
able, and  I  hope  it  comes  to  pass,  I 
think  within  the  memory  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  we  have  had  similar 
commisions  like  that  in  which  we  hoped 
to  receive  adequate  donations  to  carry  on 
a  worthwhile  project  and  subsequently 
we  have  had  to  appropriate  and  make 
up  the  balances  for  them.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  the  question  is  asked.  Fur- 
thermore, of  course,  it  does  authorize 
many  expenses  for  the  Government 
which  are  not  calculated  in  the  report 
on  the  bill  under  costs,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  penalty  privilege  for  mailing  by 
the  tercentennial  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  that  and  be- 
cause there  are  no  departmental  re- 
ports on  this  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BICENTENNIAL     CELEBRATION     OF 
THE  BIRTH  OF  JAMES  SMITHSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  56)  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  occasion  of  the  bicenten- 
nial celebration  of  the  birth  of  James 
Smithson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  will  we  get  the 
bill,  if  any,  for  the  expenses  on  this  one? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is 
no  expense  that  I  know  of  in  connection 
with  it.  It  is  merely  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
occasion  of  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  James  Smithson,  for 
whom  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
named  and  who  donated  much  of  the 
property  that  started  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.    That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that.  I  read 
the  report  and  find  there  are  to  be  some 
700  scholars,  scientists,  representatives 


of  universities,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
from  around  the  world  who  ^^ill  come 
here  for  this  event.  This  will  be  a  great 
day  in  the  history  of  this  country  if  we 
do  not  get  stuck  with  the  transportation 
to  the  United  States  and  the  upkeep  of 
some  of  these  scientists  and  scholars,  so- 
called,  who  are  to  be  here  for  this  occa- 
sion. The  reason  why  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion is  because  we  are  in  business  every 
day  paying  the  bills  for  a  bunch  of  for- 
eigners to  visit  the  United  States.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure,  if  this  was  being  done 
in  this  case,  that  we  were  doing  it  with 
our  eyes  wide  open. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  compliment 
him  on  the  assurance  that  we  are  not 
going  to  spend  a  dime  to  bring  700  for- 
eigners over  here  for  this  event. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  56 

Whereas  James  Smithson.  of  London,  Eng- 
land, by  his  last  will  and  testament  gave  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Smithsonian  Institution",  an 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  by  Acts  of  Con- 
gress received  that  property  and  accepted 
such  trust;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  such  trust,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  August  10,  1846.  formed 
an  establishment,  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  heads  of  executive  departments,  by 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men;  and 

Whereas  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  mandate 
placed  upon  it.  has  striven  to  serve  as  the 
cutting  edge  of  original  research  In  advanc- 
ing the  frontiers  of  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  practical,  the  profitable,  and 
the  obvious:  and 

Whereas  James  Smithson,  in  setting  forth 
the  Ideal  of  the  "Increase  ana  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men".  Ignored  considera- 
tions of  nationality,  private  interest,  and 
narrow  scholarly  specialization;  and 

Whereas  any  institution  dedicated  to  an 
ideal  must  constantly  remember  and  reded- 
icate  Itself  to  that  ideal;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smithson  have  Invited  prominent 
scholars,  scientists,  and  representatives  of 
universities,  museums,  and  learned  societies 
of  the  world  to  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  on  September  17  and  18.  1965,  for 
a  program  consisting  of  addresses,  papers, 
and  discussions  concerning  the  broad  prob- 
lems of  man  and  his  relationship  to  his 
environment:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  announce  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smithson  and  to  designate  and  set 
aside  September  17  and  18,  1965,  as  special 
days  to  honor  the  memory  of  James  Smith- 
son  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Institu- 
tion which  bears  his  name. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


OBSERVING    THE    250TH    ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  HOPKINTON.  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  Res.  439  > 
relative  to  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
establisliment  of  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUTORY   LIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  136)  to 
amend  sections  1,  17a,  57 j,  64a (5).  67 ib), 
67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  con- 
cerning this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  state  that  this  legislation 
has  passed  three  previous  Congresses 
The  gentleman  most  familiar  with  it. 
and  who  is  really  the  author  of  this  leg- 
islation, is  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFFl.  If  the  gentleman  will  di- 
rect his  questions  to  him  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  able  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  page  8  of  the  report,  as  one 
of  the  examples  of  what  will  happen  un- 
der this  bill  which,  of  course,  is  a  highly 
technical  bill  and  which  I  think  mate- 
rially amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  it  is 
stated: 

Finally,  under  the  amendment  to  section 
67c  In  H.R.  394,  the  estate  would  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

1.  Chattel  mortgage  No.  1— $7,000 

H.R.  394  is  not  this  bill,  but  T  take  it 
this  bill  has  the  same  amendment  in  it, 
which  would  grant  prior  distribution  to 
a  validly  filed  chattel  mortgage. 

In  the  event  of  a  clash  on  distribution 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  personal  property 
previously  recorded  outside  of  the  3- 
month  period  would  be  entitled  to  a  first 
lien  on  distribution;  is  that  correct?  Is 
that  what  this  bill  actually  does? 

Mr.  POFP.  The  essential  purpose,  I 
will  say  to  my  colleague,  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  eliminate  what  attorneys  have 
somewhat  inaptly  described  as  the  cir- 
cuity of  lien  problem.  It  came  into  focus 
in  a  case  which  arose  in  the  gentleman's 
State,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  That 
case  involved  the  question  of  the  dignity 
of  a  chattel  mortgage  which  had  been 
timely  recorded  under  the  laws  of  the 
gentleman's  State.  One  of  the  effects  of 
this  legislation  would  be  to  guarantee 
that  this  dignity  would  prevail  in  the 
administration  of  the  estate  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  assets  of  the  bank- 
rupt. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
thing  that  the  commercial  world  is  in- 
terested in.  in  view  of  the  large  trans- 
actions in  personal  property  where  a 
chattel  mortgage  is  the  main  security,  or 
in  States  where  financing  statements  are 


filed — which  are  the  same  as  a  chattel 
mortgage — the  commercial  world  wants 
to  know  that  that  chattel  mortgage  when 
filed  will  represent  a  first  lien  and  that 
no  secret  liens  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy 
will  make  that  lien  worthless  and  destroy 
the  great  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
field  of  financing  personal  property  to- 
day by  chattel  mortgages  or  financing 
statements. 

Is  that  what  this  bill  does? 

Mr.  POFP.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  bill  does  honor  the  dignity  of  the 
chattel  mortgage,  properly  and  timely 
recorded,  in  the  distribution  of  the  assets 
of  the  bankrupt. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  (11  U.S.C.  1)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ap- 
proved July  1,  1898,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  aft«r  paragraph  29  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(29a)  "Statutory  lien'  shall  mean  a  lien 
arising  solely  by  force  of  statute  upon  speci- 
fier! circumstances  or  conditions,  but  shall 
not  include  any  lien  provided  by  or  depend- 
ent upon  an  agreement  to  give  .security, 
whether  or  not  such  lien  is  also  provided  by 
or  is  also  dependent  upon  statute  and 
wliether  or  not  the  agreement  or  lien  is  made 
fully  effective  by  statute." 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (1)  of  subsection  a  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  said  Act  (11  U.S.C.  35)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  (1 )  are  due  as  a  tax,  penalty,  or  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  county, 
district,  or  municipality;" 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  a  of 
tectlon  64  of  said  Act  (11  U.S.C.  104(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  debts  other  than  for  taxes  owing  to 
any  person,  including  the  United  States,  who 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  priority,  and  rent  owing  to  a  landlord 
who  Is  entitled  to  priority  by  applicable  State 
law  or  who  is  entitled  to  priority  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  subdivision  c  of  section  67  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  such  pri- 
ority for  rent  to  a  landlord  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  rent  which  Is  legally  due  and  owing 
for  the  actual  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
premises  affected,  and  which  accrued 
within  three  months  before  the  date  of 
bankruptcy." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  b  of  section  67  of  said 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  107(b)).  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"b.  The  provisions  of  section  60  of  this  Act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  subdivision  c  of 
this  section,  statutory  Hens  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees, contractors,  mechanics,  or  any  other 
class  of  persons,  and  statutory  liens  for  taxes 
and  debts  owing  to  the  United  States  or  to 
any  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  created 
or  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  may  be  valid  against  the 
trustee,  even  though  arising  or  perfected 
while  the  debtor  is  insolvent  and  within  four 
months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  Ini- 
tiating a  proceeding  under  this  Act  by  or 
against  him." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  c  of  section  67  of  said 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  107(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"c.  (1)  The  following  liens  shall  be  invalid 
against  the  trustee: 

"(A)  every  statutory  lien  which  first  be- 
comes effective  upon  the  insolvency  of  the 
debtor,  or  upon  distribution  or  liquidation  of 


his  property,  or  upon  execution  against  his 
property  levied  at  the  Instance  of  one  other 
than  the  lienor; 

"(B)  every  statutory  lien  which  is  not  per- 
fected or  enforceable  at  the  date  of  bank- 
ruptcy against  one  acquiring  the  rights  of 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  debtor  on 
that  date,  whether  or  not  such  piirchaser 
exists:  Provided,  That  where  a  statutory  lien 
Is  not  Invalid  at  the  date  of  bankruptcy 
against  the  trustee  under  subdivision  c  of 
section  70  of  this  Act  and  Is  required  by  ap- 
plicable lien  law  to  be  perfected  in  order  to 
be  valid  against  a  subsequent  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser, such  a  lien  may  nevertheless  be  valid 
vmder  this  subdivision  If  perfected  within 
the  time  permitted  by  and  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  law:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  if  applicable  Hen  law  re- 
quires a  lien  valid  against  the  trustee  under 
section  70.  subdivision  c,  to  be  perfected  by 
the  seizure  of  property,  it  shall  instead  be 
perfected  as  permitted  by  this  subdivision  c 
of  section  67  by  filing  notice  thereof  with 
the  court; 

"  (C)  every  statutory  lien  for  rent  and  every 
lien  of  distress  for  rent,  whether  statutory  or 
not.  A  right  of  distress  for  rent  which  cre- 
ates a  security  interest  in  property  shall  be 
deemed  a  lien  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
division c. 

"(2)  The  court  may,  on  due  notice,  order 
any  of  the  aforesaid  liens  invalidated  against 
the  trustee  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  estate  and  in  that  event  the  lien  shall 
pass  to  the  trustee.  A  lien  not  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  estate  but  invalidated 
against  the  trustee  shall  be  invalid  as  against 
all  liens  Indefeasible  In  bankruptcy,  so  as  to 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  liens  indefeas- 
ible In  bankruptcy  which  would  otherwise 
be  subordinate  to  such  invalidated  lien. 
Claims  for  wages,  taxes,  and  rent  secured  by 
liens  hereby  Invalidated  or  preserved  shall 
be  respectively  allowable  with  priority  and 
restricted  as  are  debts  therefor  entitled  to 
priority  under  clauses  (2),  (4),  and  (5)  of 
subdivision  a  of  section  64  of  this  Act.  even 
though  not  otherwise  granted  priority. 

"(3)  Every  tax  Hen  on  personal  property 
not  accompanied  by  possession  shall  be  post- 
poned in  payment  to  the  debts  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
tion 64  of  this  Act.  Where  such  a  tax  Hen 
is  prior  in  right  to  liens  indefeasible  in  bank- 
ruptcy, the  court  shall  order  payment  from 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  per- 
sonal property  to  which  the  tax  Hen  attaches, 
less  the  actual  cost  of  that  sale,  of  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  the  tax  lien,  to  the  debts  spec- 
ified in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subdivision  a 
of  section  64  of  this  Act.  If  the  amount 
realized  from  the  sale  exceeds  the  total  of 
such  debts,  after  allowing  for  prior  Inde- 
feasible Hens  and  the  cost  of  the  sale,  the 
excess  up  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  the  total  paid  to  the  debts  specified 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  64  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax  lien,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  holder  of  the 
tax  Hen. 

"(4)  Where  a  penalty  not  allowable  under 
subdivision  J  of  section  57  is  secured  by  a 
Hen.  the  portion  of  the  Hen  securing  such 
penalty  shall  not  be  eligible  for  preservation 
under  this  subdivision  c. 

"(5)  This  subdivision  c  shall  not  apply  to 
Hens  enforced  by  sale  before  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  nor  to  Hens  against  property  set 
aside  to  the  bankrupt  as  exempt,  nor  to  Hens 
against  property  abandoned  by  the  trvistee 
or  unadmlnistered  In  bankruptcy  for  any 
reason  and  shall  not  apply  In  proceedings  un- 
der section  77  of  this  Act.  nor  In  proceedings 
under  chapter  X  of  this  Act  unless  an  order 
has  been  entered  directing  that  bankruptcy 
be  proceeded  with." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  c  of  section  70  of  said 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  110(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"c.  The  trustee  may  have  the  benefit  of  all 
defenses  available  to  the  bankrupt  as  against 


third  persons,  including  statutes  of  limita- 
tion,  statutes   of  frauds,   usury,   and   other 
personal  defenses;  and  a  waiver  of  any  such 
defense  by  the  bankrupt  after  bankruptcy 
shall  not  bind  the  trustee.    The  trustee  shall 
have  as  of  the  date  of  bankruptcy  the  rights 
and  powers  of:   (1)  a  creditor  who  obtained 
a  judgment  against  the  bankrupt  upon  the 
date  of  bankruptcy,  whether  or  not  such  a 
creditor  exists,  (2)   a  creditor  who  upon  the 
date  of  bankruptcy  obtained  an  execution 
returned  unsatisfied  against  the  bankrupt, 
whether  or  not  such  a  creditor  exists,  and 
(3)   a  creditor  who  upon  the  date  of  bank- 
ruptcy obtained  a  Hen  by  legal  or  equitable 
proceedings   upon   all   property,   whether  or 
not  coming  Into  possession  or  control  of  the 
court,  upon  which  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt 
upon  a  simple  contract  could  have  obtained 
such  a  Hen.  whether  or  not  such  a  creditor 
exists.    If  a  transfer  is  valid  In  part  against 
creditors  whose  rights  and  powers  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  trustee  under  this  subdivi- 
sion, it  shall  be  valid  to  a  like  extent  against 
the  trustee.    In  cases  where  repugnancy  or 
inconsistency   exists   with   reference   to   the 
rights  and  powers  in  this  subdivision  con- 
ferred, the  trustee  may  elect  which  rights 
and  powers  to  exercise  with  reference  to  a 
particular  party,  a  particular  remedy,  or  a 
particular  transaction,  without  prejudice  to 
his  right  to  maintain  a  different  position  with 
reference   to   a   different   party,   a   different 
remedy,  or  a  different  transaction." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  amend 
sections  1,  17a.  64a(5),  67(b),  67c,  and  70c 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  [lassed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LIMITING  PRIORITY  OP  TAXES  IN 
BANKRUPTCY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3438) 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  re- 
spect to  limiting  the  priority  and  non- 
dischargeability  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire, after  4  years  that  this  bill  has 
been  coming  up,  why  we  still  do  not 
have  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  gentleman's  question 
why  we  do  not  have  the  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  PELLY.    That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  I 
do  not  know  save  and  except  that  this 
has  passed  three  previous  Congresses. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  Department's  re- 
port goes  back  to  July  1,  1961. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  always  op- 
posed this.  So  you  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  situation  that  may  develop  as 
a  result  of  it. 

Now,  the  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  to  see  that  the  Treasury  Department 
and  Uie  tax  collecting  agencies  of  the 
Government  get  busy  within  the  3-year 
period,  and  if  they  have  a  lien  that  they 
go  ahead  and  establish  it.  That  is  the 
objective  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  has  this  bill  not 
passed  the  other  body  previously,  since 
it  passed  the  House  on  two  or  three 
occasions? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  can  analyze  the  actions  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  then  the 
gentleman  can  answer  his  own  question. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  when  it  is  re- 
ceived over  there  certain  people  who  do 
not  want  it  passed  get  hold  of  it.  That 
is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  I  could  have 
guessed  that  much.  But  I  wondered  if 
there  was  a  reason  that  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado as  to  why  this  bill,  having  passed 
the  House  on  three  occasions,  has  failed 
of  approval  in  the  other  body.  I  won- 
der what  the  I'eason  is? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well, 
now.  what  is  the  reason  and  what  takes 
place  I  do  not  think  has  any  relationship 
to  each  other  here.  The  main  thing  is 
that  we  have  passed  this  and  as  has  been 
indicated  the  Treasury  Department  has 
opposed  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  I  will  have  to 
settle  for  the  gentleman's  last  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  given  for  there  not 
being  a  reason. 

But  could  the  gentleman  say  whether 
these  two  bankruptcy  acts  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  increased  nimiber 
of  bankruptcies  in  the  Great  Society? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  have 
no  relation  whatsoever  because  this 
started  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
division (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  as  amended  (11  U.S.C.  11),  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2A)  Hear  and  determine,  or  cause  to  be 
heard  and  determined,  any  question  arising 
as  to  the  amount  or  legality  of  any  unpaid 
tax,  whether  or  not  previously  assessed,  which 
has  not  prior  to  bankruptcy  been  contested 
before  and  adjudicated  by  a  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  respect  to  any  tax,  whether  or 
not  paid,  when  any  such  question  has  been 
contested  and  adjudicated  by  a  judicial  or 
administrative  tribunal  of  competent  jvirls- 
dlction  and  the  time  for  appeal  or  review  has 
not  expired,  to  authorize  the  receiver  or  the 
trustee  to  prosecute  such  appeal  or  review;". 
Sec.  2.  Clause  (1)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (11  U.S.C. 
35) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  are  taxes  which  became  legally  due 
and  owing  by  the  bankrupt  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof  within  three  years  preceding  bank- 
ruptcy: Provided,  however.  That  a  discharge 
In  bankruptcy  shall  not  release  a  bankrupt 
from  any  taxes  (a)  which  were  not  assessed 


in  any  case  in  which  the  bankrupt  failed  to 
make  a  return  required  by  law,  (b)  which 
were  assessed  within  one  year  preceding 
bankruptcy  in  any  case  in  which  the  bank- 
rupt failed  to  make  a  return  required  by 
law,  (c)  which  were  not  reported  on  a  re- 
turn made  by  the  bankrupt  and  which  were 
not  assessed  prior  to  bankruptcy  by  reason 
of  a  prohibition  on  assessment  pending  the 
exhaustion  of  administrative  or  Judicial  rem- 
edies available  to  the  bankrupt,  or  (d)  with 
respect  to  which  the  bankrupt  made  a  false 
or  fraudulent  return,  or  willfully  attempted 
In  any  manner  to  evade  or  defeat;  but  a  dis- 
charge shall  not  be  a  bar  to  any  remedies 
available  under  applicable  law  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  against  the  exemption  of  the  bank- 
rupt allowed  by  law  and  duly  set  apart  to 
him  under  this  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy  shall  not  re- 
lease or  affect  any  tax  lien." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (4)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
tion 64  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (11  U.S.C. 
104),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  taxes  which  became  legally  due  and 
owing  by  the  bankrupt  to  the  United  States 
or  to  any  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
which  are  not  released  by  a  discharge  In 
bankruptcy:  Provided,  however.  That  no  pri- 
ority over  general  unsecured  claims  shall 
pertain  to  taxes  not  Included  in  the  fore- 
going priority:  And  provided  further,  That 
no  order  shall  be  made  for  the  pajTnent  of  a 
tax  assessed  against  any  property  of  the 
bankrupt  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  bankrupt  estate  therein  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court;". 

Sec.  4.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
amendment  made  by  it,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
Invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  other  amendments 
made  by  It.  or  applications  thereof  which 
can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  pro- 
vision or  application. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  the 
amendments  made  by  It,  shall  operate  to  re- 
lease or  extinguish  any  penalty,  forfeiture, 
or  liability  incurred  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  govern  proceedings  so  far  as  applicable 
In  cases  pending  when  it  takes  effect. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon, insert  a  comma,  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (e)  which  the  bankrupt  has  col- 
lected or  withheld  from  others  as  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  but 
has  not  paid  over;". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMITTING   EARLY   PAYDAY   FOR 
ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3039)  to 
amend  section  1006  of  title  37  United 
State  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
concerned,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
make  payment  of  pay  and  allowances  to 
members  of  an  armed  force  under  his 
jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  payment  is  due. 


The  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3039 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1006  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subsection  (f )  : 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  section  529  of  title 
31,  the  Secretary  concerned  may.  when  the 
last  day  of  the  pay  period  falls  on  a  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  legal  holiday,  authorize  the 
payment  of  pay  and  allowances  to  members 
of  an  armed  force  imder  his  jurisdiction  on 
the  preceding  workday  but  not  more  than 
three  days  before  the  last  day  of  that  pay 
period.  If  a  member  dies  after  he  has  re- 
ceived an  advance  payment  under  this  sub- 
section, but  before  the  last  day  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  the  payment  is  made,  that 
part  of  the  payment  allocable  to  the  part  of 
the  pay  period  he  did  not  serve  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  disbursing 
officer  concerned.  However,  the  amount  so 
credited  remains  a  debt  of  the  member  or 
his  estate  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  that  language 
following  the  comma  and  all  of  lines  6 
through  9  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "no 
part  of  the  amount  so  advanced  is  recover- 
able by  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


RENAMING  A  LOCK  OP  THE  CROSS - 
FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate consideration  to  Consent  Cal- 
ender No.  133,  the  bill  (H.R.  790)  to  re- 
name a  lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert  Dosh  lock." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  790 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Silver  Springs  lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  Is  hereby  renamed  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh  lock". 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr.   KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
offer  a  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Klxjczynski:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "That  the  Silver  Springs  lock  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  shall,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  'R.  N.  Bert  Dosh  lock*. 
Any  law,  regulation,  map,  docvunent,  or  rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  in  which  such  lock 
is  referred  to  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  such  lock  as  the  'R.  N.  Bert  Doeh 
lock'." 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tJiird 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  APPORTION- 
MENT, 1967 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ap- 
portion the  sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  81 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection  (b) 
of  section  108  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  additional  sum  of  $2,900,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1967,". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  of  the 
sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  expenditures  on  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
using  the  apportionment  factors  contained  in 
table  5  of  House  Document  Numbered  42, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  but  the  Congress  re- 
serves the  right  to  disapprove  the  cost  esti- 
mate for  completion  of  such  National  Sys- 
tem submitted  by  the  Secretary  on  January 
11,  1965,  and  contained  In  such  document. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Sys- 
tem, including  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  after  1972.  Such 
study  shall  be  made  In  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments  and  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  costs,  possible  exten- 
sions of  such  Interstate  System,  and  such 
other  considerations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  advisable.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  of  his  findings  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1, 1967. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§135.  Highway  safety  programs 

"After  December  31,  1967,  no  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  under  section  104  of  this  title 
to  any  State  which  does  not  have  a  highway 
safety  program,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  result- 
ing therefrom,  on  highways  on  the  Federal- 
aid  system.  Such  highway  safety  program 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  uniform  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  for 
an  effective  accident  records  system,  and 
measures  calculated  to  Improve  driver  per- 
formance, vehicle  safety,  highway  design  and 
maintenance,  traffic  control,  and  surveil- 
lance of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction 
of  high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations. 
Funds  witliheld  under  this  section  from  ap- 
portionment to  a  State  shall  Immediately  be 
apportioned  among  the  other  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  104  of  this  title." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the  United   States  Code   is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"135.  Highway  safety  programs." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  Interstate  System  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  Jime  30,  1967,  to  authorize  the  appor- 
tionment of  such  amount,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  213] 

Abbltt  Flynt  Multer 

Ashley  Fogarty  Nix 

Ayres  Frellnghuysen  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Battin  Gallagher  Phllbln 

Berry  Grabowskl  Pool 

Bingham  Green,  Greg.  Powell 

Boggs  Griffin  Purcell 

Boiling  Hanna  Qule 

Bonner  Harsha  Redlln 

Cabell  Hathaway  Reld,  N.Y. 

Cahlll  Holifleld  Resnick 

Cameron  Holland  Rivers,  Alaska 

Carey  Hungate  Rivers,  S.C. 

Casey  Jones,  Ala.  Robison 

Chamberlain       Jones,  Mo.  Ronan 

Collier  Kastenmeler  Roncalio 

Colmer  Kee  Rostenkowski 

Conyers  Keogh  Ryan 

Corbett  Leggett  St  Germain 

Cramer  Lindsay  Scott 

Curtis  McDowell  Stalbaixm 

Delaney  McEwen  Stephens 

Dent  McMillan  Sweeney 

Denton  Macdonald  Taylor 

Dlggs  MacGregor  Teague,  Tex. 

Dingell  Martin,  Ala.  Toll 

Donohue  Martin,  Mass.  Walker,  Miss. 

Dulskl  Matthews  Watson 

Dwyer  Michel  Weltner 

Edwards,  Ala.      Mlnshall  Williams 

Evans,  Colo.        Mlze  Wright 

Pino  Morton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  344 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  APPORTION- 
MENT, 1967 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  81  include  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  authorized  for 
the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal  year  1967 
from  $2.9  billion  to  $3  billion  and  author- 
izing the  apportionment  of  these  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  using  the  apportion- 
ment factors  contained  in  the  1965  In- 
terstate System  Cost  Estimate — House 
Document  No.  42,  89th  Congress — but 
withholding  approval  of  the  cost  esti- 
mate; authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
certain  future  highway  needs;  and  creat- 
ing a  new  section  135,  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  high- 
way safety  programs  within  the  several 
States. 


This  legislation  which  is  before  this 
body  today  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  $3  billion  authorization  is  needed 
for  fiscal  year  1967  so  that  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  may  continue  and 
not  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Many 
States  have  almost  run  out  of  funds  and 
this  resolution  will  allow  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  apportion  the  funds  to 
the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  on  the 
basis  of  $3  billion  so  that  there  will  be 
no  break  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction program. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  at  this 
point  to  indicate  that  this  is  very  much 
a  temporary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
committee.  Under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way legislation  of  1956  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  over  the  life  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  set 
up  by  the  1956  act,  cost  estimates  from 
time  to  time  of  the  cost  of  completing  the 
system  as  the  program  moved  along. 

The  latest  such  cost  estimate  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  on  January  11  of  this 
year.  It  covered  the  fiscal  years  1967, 
1968,  and  1969.  This  estimate  set  forth 
what  the  latest  figure  would  be  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  in  the 
various  States. 

That  estimate  raised  the  prior  one  of 
$41  to  $46.8  billion.  An  increase  of  some 
$5.8  billion. 

Of  this  figure  $5  billion  is  the  Federal 
share. 

Additional  revenue  not  originally  an- 
ticipated to  come  into  the  trust  fund  and 
transfer  of  additional  excise  taxes  on 
trucks  and  bus  parts  and  lubricating 
parts  into  the  trust  fund  reduced  the 
need  to  raise  revenue  to  match  the  new 
estimate  of  cost  from  the  figure  of  $5 
billion  to  approximately  $3  billion.  Un- 
fortunately and  most  regrettably  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  date  to  provide  the  necessary  needed 
financing  to  take  care  of  the  new  cost 
estimate.  As  a  result  because  of  the 
lack  of  financing  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  finds  it  cannot  approve  this 
new  estimate  as  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  is  resorting  to 
the  $3  billion  figure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  to  keep  the  highway  program  going. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  this  point  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
and  let  me  say  that  I  have  the  support  of 
the  entire  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon], 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin],  that  we  feel  that  ways  and 
means  must  be  found  to  finance  the 
revenue  needed  for  continued  construc- 
tion of  this  program  until  it  is  com- 
pleted as  the  Congress  intended  in  1972. 
We  have  made  a  commitment  to  the 
American  people  on  this  point.  That  is 
the  very  meaning  of  the  words  "trust 
fund"  and  I  strongly  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  consider  most  carefully  the 
need  to  find  proper  financing  to  carry 
forth  the  program  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  most  effective  one  and  which  each 
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and  every  one  of  you  can  see  as  you  re- 
turn to  the  District  from  time  to  time 
would  be  one  that  is  moving  forward  in 
the  manner  intended  by  the  Congress. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  includes  an 
authorization  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
future  highway  needs.  This  legislation 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  as  a  separate  bill  but  there 
was  no  further  action  taken  on  it. 

This  legislation  has  the  complete  sup- 
port of  all  those  interested  in  the  Fed- 
eral highway  development  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  plan  an  intelligent  program 
for  Federal  highway  construction  beyond 
1972. 

It  has  been  drafted  to  cover  all  and 
any  problems  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lated to  our  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. The  House  has  put  a  stamp  of 
approval  on  this  legislation  once  before 
and  I  trust  this  time  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Finally,  there  is  contained  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  language  which  re- 
quires that  no  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State 
after  December  31,  1967,  which  does  not 
have  a  highway  safety  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  designed 
.  to  reduce  traffic  accidents,  deaths,  in- 
juries and  property  damage  resulting 
therefrom  on  highways  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems.  Last  year  some  47,700 
Americans  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents. 
This  is  an  amazing  and  unnecessary  loss 
of  life  on  our  highway  system.  The  com- 
mittee is  deeply  concerned  about  this 
problem  and  it  believes  it  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  every  State  in- 
volved in  our  highway  program  will  have 
underway  by  the  time  designated  in  this 
bill  a  highway  safety  program  which  will 
help  to  cut  down  this  awful  toll  of  death 
and  injuries  on  our  great  roadways. 

The  language  contained  in  this  section 
gives  the  States  until  the  end  of  1967  to 
set  up  this  program. 

In  some  States  legislative  action  is 
needed  to  bring  about  this  type  of  pro- 
gram and,  for  this  reason,  the  commit- 
tee has  given  the  States  what  it  believes 
is  sufficient  time  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  language  contained  herein. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  as  I  stated 
previously,  has  the  complete  support  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  recommend  its  enactment. 
Mr.    GRAY.      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yieM  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  for  his  very  forthright  work  on 
this  committee  since  he  has  become  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  He  has  worked 
with  diligence  and  with  intelligence. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  in  his  statement,  safety  is  of  vital 
importance  in  our  highway  program. 
Orderly  planning  is  important.  We  are 
killing  40,000  people  a  year  on  the  high- 
ways of  America.  We  need  better  roads 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  want  to  again 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
forth  this  legislation,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 


lution 81,  and  for  the  good  work  he  is 
doing  as  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.       Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   KLUCZYNSKI.     I   yield    to   my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  statement  and  to 
assure  him  of  my  support  for  this  reso- 
lution. If  it  is  not  an  inappropriate 
time,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question 
with  the  gentleman  because  of  his  rank 
and  position  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  think  it  was 
about  3  weeks  ago  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  raised,  in  a  press  conference  in 
Illinois,  the  question  of  the  importance 
of  a  mid-State  highway,  an  interstate 
highway,  as  an  addition  to  the  present 
mileage  on  the  Interstate  System.  He 
indicated  at  that  time  that  it  would  be 
perhaps  within  a  time  period  of  1967 
or  1968  before  any  decision  would  ac- 
tually be  made  with  respect  to  possible 
additions  to  the  mileage  included  in  the 
Interstate  System. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  could  tell  us  anything  about  what, 
if  any,  plans  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  in  that  regard  and  how  they 
would  be  disposed  at  this  time  to  look 
specifically  on  the  question  of  a  mid-state 
or  north-south  interstate  highway  in  our 
State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows  the  question  of  route  loca- 
tions under  present  highway  law  is  left 
up  to  the  various  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

We  must  still  finish  our  present  high- 
way program.  However,  the  needs  study 
beyond  1972  contained  in  this  bill  would 
be  the  vehicle  to  consider  additional 
highway  mileage  for  the  entire  country, 
including  the  north-south  interstate 
highway  in  Illinois.  The  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  would  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  we  could  determine  then  how 
much  additional  mileage  is  needed  for 
further  highway  construction.  May  I 
say  I  support  such  a  route  as  the  gentle- 
man is  proposing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  expression  and  also 
I  am  further  pleased  to  hear  of  his  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  idea  of  a 
north-south  interstate  highway  in  Illi- 
nois and  I  hope  that  will  continue  to  be 
his  position  on  this  matter,  and  that  he 
will  exercise  his  great  powers  of  persua- 
sion on  other  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  his  very  lucid 
and  effective  statement.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 
but  do  so  with  considerable  dissapoint- 
ment. 

It  is  essential  that  funds  authorized 
for  the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal  year 
1967  be  apportioned  to  the  States  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  A  number  of 
States  have,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
exhausted  previously  apportioned  inter- 
state funds  and  have  been  forced  to  defer 
awarding  contracts  for  additional  inter- 
state construction  projects.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  will  permit  appor- 
tionment of  interstate  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  thus  will  permit  continu- 
ation of  the  interstate  program.  For 
this  reason,  I  support  the  resolution  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  also. 
However,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 
does  not  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  the  interstate  highway  program  on 
the  originally  planned  schedule  which 
contemplated  completion  of  the  system 
in  1972.  This  is  because  the  resolution 
simply  pi'ovides  for  the  apportionment 
of  amounts  previously  authorized,  and 
does  not  increase  such  amoimts  to  refiect 
the  $5  billion  additional  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  system  as  reflected  in  the 
cost  estimates  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  this  year. 

H.R.  6548,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  would  have  increased  the 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  by 
$5  billion  to  reflect  the  increased  esti- 
mated cost  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  ap- 
propriate action  but  nothing  has  been 
done  and  apparently  nothing  will  be 
done  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  attrib- 
ute this  lack  of  action  to  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  exert  any 
leadership  or  encouragement  toward  the 
objective  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System  on  schedule.  Apparently  the 
administration  is  so  preoccupied  with 
devising  new  and  spectacular  ways  of 
spending  tax  moneys  that  it  has  no 
time  left  for  supporting  existing  pro- 
grams whose  value  and  necessity  have 
been  proved.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the 
administration  to  lend  .support  to  meas- 
ures to  provide  sufficient  additional  rev- 
enues for  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
complete  the  Interstate  Sytem  on  sched- 
ule. I  hope  that  it  will  do  so.  In  the 
meantime,  in  the  interest  of  continuing 
at  least  some  work  on  the  interstate 
highway  system,  I  must  support  this 
stopgap  measure. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  contains  an  additional  provision 
which  is  of  great  importance. 
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Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
study  of  highway  needs  after  1972.  Such 
a  study  must  be  made  and  a  compre- 
hensive report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress fairly  soon  so  that  the  Congress 
may  make  intelligent  decisions  on  long- 
range  plans  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  after  1972.  This  provision 
is  of  direct  interest  to  all  Members.  In 
my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  study  may 
well  lead  to  the  construction  of  the  miss- 
ing link  in  the  Interstate  System  from 
St.  Petersburg-Tampa  to  Naples  and 
Miami.  The  study,  which  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States,  will  include  ex- 
amination of  the  possiblity  of  the  exten- 
sion or  improvement  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  possible  development  of 
freeways  or  express  routes  on  a  different 
basis  than  the  Interstate  System.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  the  State  officials 
of  Florida  will  furnish  complete  and 
comprehensive  data  to  support  the  ob- 
vious need  for  a  freeway  from  St.  Peters- 
burg-Tampa to  Miami.  The  portion  of 
the  bill  which  provides  for  the  study  of 
future  highway  needs  has  the  same  ob- 
jectives as  House  Joint  Resolution  464, 
which  I  introduced  in  June  of  1963,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  203,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  18,  1965.  There- 
fore, I  support  this  part  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81  without  reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  m-ge  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81, 
but  must  emphasize  my  deep  hope  that 
further  action  will  be  taken  at  an  early 
date  to  enact  legislation  similar  to  HJl. 
6548  to  permit  continuation  of  the  inter- 
state highway  program  on  schedule,  so 
that  it  may  be  completed  as  originally 
planned,  by  1972. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 
This  joint  resolution  is  an  essential 
measure  from  the  standpoint  of  continu- 
ing the  Federal  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram on  schedule. 

Under  our  normal  procedures,  under 
the  overall  Federal  interstate  highway 
program,  we  should  be  passing  at  this 
time  a  measure  to  approve  the  estimates 
of  consti-uction  costs  for  the  4  years  be- 
ginning in  1967.  We  have  received  esti- 
mates for  that  4 -year  period  from  all  the 
State  highway  departments.  Those  esti- 
mates have  increased. 

There  are  recommendations  pending 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  certain  increases  in  taxes  on  road 
users  which  would  offset  the  estimated 
increase,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  and  may  not  be  acted  upon  this 
year  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  resolution 
therefore  merely  approves  the  estimate 
of  costs  for  the  first  of  the  4  years,  1967. 
It  increases  the  figure  authorized  for  ex- 
penditure in  1967  to  $3  billion,  which  can 
be  expended  within  the  amount  of  funds 
that  will  be  coming  in  to  the  trust  fund 
under  the  existing  tax  rates  for  that 
year. 

Second,  the  joint  resolution  author- 
izes a  study  to  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  to  the  type  of  Fed- 
eral-aid assistance  which  should  be  pro- 
vided for  highways  at  the  termination 
of  the  present  Federal  Interstate  High- 


way Act  in  1972.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  we  must  think  ahead  and 
must  think  of  what  should  be  done  be- 
yond that  point.  This  would  authorize 
a  study  to  determine  just  exactly  what 
shovild  be  done  beyond  that  point,  with 
the  recommendatiofi  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration  and  ap- 
propriate legislative  action. 

The  third  major  portion  of  this  bill 
deals  with  highway  safety.  Our  com- 
mittee has  been  deeply  concerned  abc^ut 
this  problem.  Highway  casualties  Iftst 
year  hit  a  new  alltime  high.  More  than 
47,000  people  were  killed  on  our  Nation's 
highways  last  year.  More  than  1.7  mil- 
lion were  injured.  These  casualty  rates 
are  simply  staggering. 

Many  of  us  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  casualties  which  we 
have  suffered  in  Vietnam  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Do  the  Members  realize  that 
here  in  the  United  States,  on  our  high- 
ways, as  many  people  are  killed  in  a 
3-day  weekend  as  the  total  number  of 
men  killed  in  Vietnam  from  the  time  of 
our  original  engagement  in  that  country 
to  the  present  date?  This  is  absolutely 
appalling  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
is  happening  on  our  highways.  When 
we  talk  about  1.7  million  people  being 
injured  on  our  highways  last  year,  we  are 
talking  of  a  greater  number  of  people 
injured  in  a  1-year  period  than  we  have 
ever  suffered  in  any  war  in  which  we 
have  been  involved  in  a  similar  1-year 
period.    This  is  a  staggering  figure. 

Our  committee  has  felt  that  we  should 
give  greater  attention  to  this  problem 
and  try  to  find  a  solution  to  it.  So  the 
last  section  of  this  joint  resolution  states 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
be  authorized  to  establish  certain  mini- 
mum standards  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety  and  that  unless  the  States  indi- 
vidually meet  those  standards,  the  States 
will  not  qualify  for  Federal  aid  under  the 
Federal  interstate  highway  program  and 
Federal  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
highways  programs.  We  feel  this  is  the 
minimum  we  should  do  in  this  field. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  today 
has  a  section  which  works  on  highway 
safety,  which  endeavors  to  develop  im- 
proved means  of  preserving  highway 
safety  and  endeavors  to  work  with  the 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  carry  out 
these  means. 

So  all  this  does  is  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  this  program  by  stating  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and,  we  hope,  of  the  other 
body,  that  action  will  be  taken  in  this 
field  and  that  the  States  will  meet  the 
minimum  standards  established  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  so  that  we  can 
actually  know  that  forward  progress  is 
being  made  in  all  of  the  50  States  to  en- 
deavor to  reduce  this  absolutely  horri- 
fying accident  rate  which  now  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  a  resolution  "to 
amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 


1956  to  increase  the  amovmt  authorized 
for  the  Interstate  System  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  authorize 
the  apportionment  of  such  amount,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

I  want  to  draw  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  section  2  of  the 
bill  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  Federal -aid 
highway  system  after  1972.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  submit  a  re- 
port of  his  findings  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1,  1967. 

This  study  will  include,  among  other 
subjects,  the  extension  or  improvement 
of  the  present  Interstate  System,  the 
possible  development  of  freeways  or  ex- 
press routes  on  a  different  basis,  special 
urban  highway  problems,  classification 
revision  for  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems,  and  their  urban  exten- 
sion, and  other  matters.  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  study  include  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  highway  system,  and  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have 
stated  that  the  study  will  do  this.  In  a 
speech  before  the  county  engineers  on 
February  21,  1965,  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Agnew, 
Chief  of  the  Secondary  Roads  Division, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  said : 

Such  examination  (of  the  secondary  sys- 
tem) on  an  intensive  scale  Is  scheduled  In 
the  study  being  planned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  officials  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
such  a  highway  program  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Rex  Whitton,  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  has  also  indicated  that 
the  study  of  futui-e  highway  needs  will 
include  review  of  the  Federal -aid  sec- 
ondary system. 

While  the  dramatic  Interstate  High- 
way program  attracts  most  of  the  pub- 
lic attention,  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
highway  program  is  also  of  critical  im- 
poi^tance  to  the  Nation's  welfare.  It  is 
in  the  development  of  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  that  the  voices  of  the 
county  and  other  local  road  officials  will 
most  effectively  be  heard.  Under  the 
law,  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
must  be  selected  by  the  State  highway 
department  and  the  appropriate  local 
road  officials  in  cooperation  with  each 
other.  Under  the  law,  programs  for  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal -aid  secondary  sys- 
tem must  be  selected  by  the  State  high- 
way department  and  the  apropriate  local 
officials  in  cooperation  with  each  other. 
In  addition  to  this,  under  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  funds  apportioned  to  each 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  after  diversion 
of  the  highway  planning  survey  funds 
shall  first  be  made  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate road  officials  and  shall  remain 
so  available  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year  for  roads  not  on  the  State  highway 
portion  of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem. 

The  total  mileage  of  routes  designated 
on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  as 
of  December  31,  1963,  was  626,438  miles. 
The  actual  traveled  ways  of  these  routes 
totaled  618,041  miles.  Of  this  mileage, 
nearly  180,000  miles  do  not  have  a  paved 
surface. 
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The  highways  on  the  Federal- aid  sec- 
ondary system  are  essential  for  the  day- 
to-day  activities  of  our  citizens,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  our  rapidly  shifting  pop- 
ulation patterns.  It  is  necessary  that 
highways  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  be  improved  to  adequate  stand- 
ards in  the  interest  of  not  only  adequate 
transportation  but  also  in  the  interest 
of  reducing  loss  of  life,  injuries,  and  prop- 
erty damage  which  result  from  vehicle 
accidents  on  the  secondary  system. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  I  was 
surprised  and  disturbed  at  the  proposal 
of  the  President  to  divert  one-third  of 
all  funds  apportioned  for  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  system  to  the  con- 
struction of  scenic  and  recreational  roads 
and  landscaping  and  roadside  develop- 
ment on  roads,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  be  on  the  Interstate  primary  or  sec- 
ondary system.  I  am  certainly  in  favor 
of  measures  designed  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  our  highways,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  such  should  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  needed  highway  con- 
struction. The  diversion  of  needed  high- 
way funds  from  the  Federal -aid  sec- 
ondary system,  in  my  opinion,  is  deplor- 
able. This  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  was  not  based  upon 
any  comprehensive  study  of  actual  needs 
of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and, 
in  fact,  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  a  study  of  all  highway  needs,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  secondary  system  is 
about  to  get  underway,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  81  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  its  support.  I 
am  particularly  Interested  in  the  high- 
way needs  study  provision,  and  am 
looking  forward  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  its  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  in  sympathy  with  any  reasonable 
program  to  eliminate  the  fatalities  and 
the  terrible  toll  of  injured  on  the  high- 
ways, but  I  would  have  to  disagree  with 
my  friend  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win] that  in  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution we  are  merely  expressing  congres- 
sional intent  in  this  respect.  Page  3 
of  the  bill  makes  it  very  plain  that  after 
December  31,  1967,  no  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  under  section  104  of  this  title 
unless  the  States  have  agreed  to  do  what 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  says  they 
should  do  with  respect  to  highway  safety. 
This  goes  beyond — and  far  beyond — con- 
gressional intent. 

I  have  before  me  a  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence at  Minneapolis  on  July  29,  1965,  in 
which  the  Governors  of  the  United  States 
take  exception  to  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  Let  me  read  to  you  their  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Highway    Safety    RESOLtmoN 

(Passed  uranlmously  July  29.  1965,  by  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  57th  annual 
meeting,  Minneapolis.  Minn.) 

Whereas  the  Governors  have  long  acknowl- 
edged the  gravity  of  their  traditional  obliga- 
tion of  concern  for  the  personal  welfare  and 
safety  of  all  of  the  people  of  their  States;  and 


Whereas  the  Governor's  conference  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  the  collective  de- 
termination of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
States  to  act  In  the  public  Interest  through 
cooperative  efforts  in  behalf  of  highway 
safety;  and 

Whereas  strong  endorsement  has  been 
given  to  the  action  program  for  highway 
safety  as  a  master  plan  and  an  effective  guide 
to  essential  traffic  accident  prevention  serv- 
ices at  all  levels  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  pending  amendment  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  highway 
construction  grants-in-aid  contingent  on 
arbitrarily  determined  highway  safety  stand- 
ards Is  unworkable  and  therefore  unneces- 
sarily punitive:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Governor's  conference. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s  be 
urged  to  adopt  as  national  policy  the  prin- 
ciples contained  In  the  action  program  for 
highway  safety;  and,  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  highway  construction  grants  legislation 
be  set  aside;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor's  conference 
invite  the  National  League  of  Cities.  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  to  join  with  the  Gover- 
nors In  sponsoring  a  national  conference  of 
State  and  local  goveriunents  to  define  and 
clarify  areas  of  traffic  safety  responsibility 
and  to  determine  the  most  effective  possible 
courses  of  action  with  respect  to  priority 
needs  and  financing;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  comprehensive  approach 
to  today's  traffic  safety  problenw  be  extended 
to  Include  a  continuing  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  and  Highway  Safety  of  the 
total  public  and  private  transportation  out- 
look as  it  encompasses  every  manner  of 
movenfient  In  the  service  of  both  people  and 
commerce. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  first  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
never  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in 
administering  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  program.  Let  me  say,  second, 
that  under  the  Federal  Interstate  High- 
way Act.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was 
authorized  to  set  minimum  standards  of 
construction  for  the  highways,  which  the 
States  have  found  not  difficult  to  meet, 
and  the  Governors  have  not  complained 
about  that. 

Furthermore,  in  the  act  passed  3 
years  ago  this  Congress  stated  that  the 
States  would  have  to  comply  and  set  up 
a  comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning process  in  order  for  the  States  to 
continue  to  qualify  under  the  Federal- 
aid  program.  The  States  did  not  com- 
plain about  that.  They  have  met  that 
requirement.  They  have  continued  to 
receive  Federal  aid.  So  this  is  not  estab- 
lishing a  new  precedent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Have  you 
ever  before  armed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  the  power  of  life  and  death 
in  the  matter  of  funds  if  the  States  do 
not.  In  the  matter  of  safety,  adopt  and 
conform  to  the  Secretary's  every  whim 
and  desire?  Where  and  when  before  has 
Congress  delegated  any  such  authority 
by  law? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  to  safety  this  is  a 
new  provision.  But  the  point  that  I 
make  is  that  as  to  highway  construction 
standards,  we  have  functioned  under  this 


procedure  of  a  comprehensive  planning 
process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about 
safety  programs  and  the  arbitrary  au- 
thority to  a  Federal  official  to  lay  down 
rules  and  compel  a  State  government  to 
conform. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  We  have  functioned 
under  this  for  several  years,  and  In  my 
opinion  there  is  nothing  more  important 
on  our  highways  than  safety. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  all  agree  as  to 
that.  But  the  Governors  are  saying,  and 
I  agree  with  them,  that  you  are  going  too 
far  with  this  amendment  in  saying  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  cut  off 
the  funds,  and  all  the  funds,  for  Federal 
highway  construction.  If  I  understand 
this  resolution  correctly,  and  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
he  can  cut  off  all  the  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  and  the  various  subdivisions 
of  government,  for  Interstate,  primary 
and  all  other  roads,  if  they  do  not  con- 
form to  his  desires  in  the  matter  of  a 
safety  program. 

You  are  carrying  too  far,  in  my 
opinion.  The  Governors  think  so,  and 
they  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
in  opposition  only  3  or  4  days  ago. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  amendment  goes 
as  far  as  it  does.  I  think  the  same 
result  could  be  accomplished  with  far 
less  authority  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  punish  the  various  subdi- 
visions of  government  In  the  various 
States.  I  think  this  is  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sorry  the  bill  cannot  be 
amended,  but  it  is  here  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  which  prohibits  normal  pro- 
cedure. If  it  were  here  so  that  it  could 
be  amended  I  have  the  feeling  that  this 
House,  rather  than  delegate  more  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  whip 
the  Governors  and  the  other  officials  of 
the  State  into  line,  would  join  in  an 
amendment  to  at  least  modify  this  pro- 
vision. It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
joint  resolution  could  be  defeated  today 
and  brought  back  without  the  drastic 
language  that  Is  presently  written  In  the 
resolution. 

I  would  like  to  support  this  measure 
but  I  cannot  do  so  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  much  as  any  other  Member 
of  the  House,  I  want  to  stop  the  killing 
and  maiming  on  the  roadways  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the  Gover- 
nors have  so  well  stated,  to  delegate  arbi- 
trary authority  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  wage  an  effective  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  safety  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
KluczynskiI  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

The  legislation  under  consideration  by 
this  body  today,  increasing  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  during  fiscal  year  1967,  is  the 
result  of  the  foresight  and  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee. 

The  increased  funds  will  hasten  the 
day  when  the  I-system  as  presently 
planned  will  be  completed,  enhancing 
commerce,  travel,  and  safety  through- 
out our  Nation. 
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It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  part  of  the 
increased  amount  will  be  allocated  to 
the  initiation  of  construction  of  1-794 
in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  This 
highway  segment  will  provide  a  high- 
level  bridge  across  the  harbor  of  Mil- 
waukee, linking  the  city's  downtown  with 
the  spreading  southern  suburbs.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  expressway  bridge  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  great  manufacturing  re- 
gion of  southeastern  Wisconsin. 

Further,  this  interstate  highway  seg- 
ment Is  the  first  step  toward  a  new  link 
between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  spe- 
cifically sei-ving  the  traffiic  needs  of  com- 
munities close  to  Lake  Michigan.  Al- 
though the  completion  of  this  express- 
way must  await  the  approval  of  a  new 
Interstate  program,  the  Initial  planning 
already  has  begun  both  In  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois. 

Of  particular  concern  at  the  present 
time  is  the  need  for  interstate  funds  to 
plan  and  construct  the  approaches  to 
the  1-794  segment  in  Milwaukee.  The 
people  of  my  district  and  Wisconsin  are 
looking  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  funds  available  to  begin  work  on 
this  needed  project. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  obvious  to  each  of  us  in  this  enlight- 
ened day  that  the  savage  killing  on  our 
highways  of  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
some  47,700  last  year  alone.  Is  one  of  the 
great  fallings  of  our  civilization.  Al- 
though it  is  not  possible  to  legislate  ab- 
solute safety,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  all  we  can  to  prevent  this  butchery  on 
the  Nation's  highways. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  for  their  efforts  toward  plan- 
ning for  our  future  highway  needs  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  which  passed 
the  House  last  week.  The  Nation  owes 
special  gratitude  to  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Kluczynski,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  for  this  resolu- 
tion which  will  not  only  provide  for  the 
present  but  will  facilitate  a  safer  future 
for  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
1,542  persons  died  last  year  on  Florida 
highways  and  that  87,055  were  injured. 
This  is  a  shameful  and  shocking  thing. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  $110  million 
allocation  of  State  and  Federal  funds  In 
Florida  annually  to  make  our  highways 
.safer  and  more  adequate  to  our  motor- 
ing needs  will  be  increased  greatly  in  the 
future. 

Perhaps  the  most  progressive  facet  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  is  its  provi- 
sion that  no  State  shall  receive  new 
funds  unless  its  safety  program  meets 
the  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  reevaluation  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  prevent  highway  deaths  by  both 
Federal  and  State  officials  is  necessary. 
Thus,  I  both  support  and  commend  the 
provision  of  this  resolution  which  will 
instruct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
study  the  future  needs  of  America's 
highways. 

The  increase  in  appropriations  from 
$2.9  billion  to  $3  billion  is  not  overwhelm- 
ing in  scope.  However,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  committee  hopes  to  renew 
these  provisions  in  future  years  so  that 


the  deadline  for  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem. 1972,  will  be  achieved. 

My  great  confidence  in  the  advantages 
of  an  automated  society  are  reinforced 
by  the  progressiveness  of  this  resolution. 
I  hope  we  can  all  laugh  at  the  fictitious 
character  in  Rot>ert  Frost's  poem,  "The 
Egg  and  the  Machine,"  who  scorned  the 
railroad,  and  "gave  the  rail  a  solid  kick." 
With  turtle  eggs  In  hand,  he  said,  "I  am 
armed  for  war.  The  next  machine  that 
has  the  power  to  pass.  Will  get  this 
plasm  in  its  goggle  glass." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  will  help 
make  traveling  a  pleasure  rather  than 
a  hazard.  When  we  have  safety  on  our 
highways,  we  can  say  we  l>ave  harnessed 
miachine  power  to  do  the  job  for  which  it 
was  created. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  two-thirds  had  voted  In 
favor  thereof. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— j'eas  313.  nays  11,  not  voting  110, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  214] 
YEAS— 313 


Abernethy 

Cederberg 

Farnum 

Adair 

Celler 

Fascell 

Adams 

Chelf 

Findley 

Addabbo 

Clancy 

Fisher 

Albert 

Clark 

Flood 

Anderson,  111. 

Clausen. 

Foley 

Anderson, 

DonH. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Tenn. 

Clawson.  Del 

Ford, 

Andrews, 

Cleveland 

William  D. 

George  W. 

Clevenger 

Fountain 

Andrews, 

Cobelan 

Fraser 

Glenn 

Conable 

Friedel 

Annunzlo 

Conte 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Arends 

Cooley 

Fuqua 

Ashbrook 

Corman 

Garmatz 

Aspinall 

Craley 

Gathlngs 

Ayres 

Culver 

Gettys 

Baldwin 

Ctmningham 

Glalmo 

Bandstra 

Curtm 

Gibbons 

Bates 

Daddario 

Gilbert 

Beckworlh 

Dague 

Gilllgan 

Belcher 

Daniels 

Gonzalez 

BeU 

Davis,  Ga. 

Goodell 

Bennett 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gray 

Beits 

Dawson 

Green.  Pa. 

Blatnik 

de  la  Garza 

Grelgg 

Boland 

Dent 

Grider 

Bolton 

Derwlnskl 

Griffiths 

Bow 

Devine 

Grover 

Brademas 

Dickinson 

Gubser 

Bray 

Dole 

Gumey 

Brock 

Dom 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Brooks 

Dow 

Hac;en.  Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Dowdy 

Haley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Downing 

Halleck 

Brown,  Ohio 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Halpern 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hamilton 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Dyal 

Hanley 

Buchanan 

Edmondson 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Burke 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Burleson 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Hardy 

Burton.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Harris 

Burton,  Utah 

Erlenborn 

Harsha 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Everett 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Callaway 

Fal'.on 

Hathaway 

Cameron 

Parbsteln 

Hawkins 

Carter 

Farnsley 

Hays 

Hubert 

Miller 

Schmlrihauser 

Hechler 

Mills 

Schneebell 

Helstoskl 

Mlnlsh 

Schweiker 

Henderson 

Mink 

Scott 

Herlong 

Minshall 

Sec  rest 

Hicks 

Moeller 

Selden 

Holland 

Moore 

Shipley 

Horton 

Morgan 

Shriver 

Howard 

Morris 

Sickles 

Hull 

Morrison 

Sikes 

Huot 

Mosher 

Slsk 

Hutchinson 

Moss 

Skubltz 

Irwin 

Murphy,  m. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jacobs 

Mvuray 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Jarman 

Natcher 

Springer 

Joelson 

Nedzl 

Stafford 

Johnson,  CaUf 

O'Hara.  III. 

Staggers 

Johnson,  Okla. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Stanton 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Konski 

Steed 

Jonas 

Olson.  Minn. 

Stephens 

Karsten 

Ottlnger 

Stratton 

Elarth 

Passman 

Stubblefield 

Kee 

Patman 

Sullivan 

Keith 

Patten 

Teague,  Calif. 

King.  Calif. 

Pelly 

Tenzer 

King,  N.y. 

Pepper 

Thompson,  Tex. 

King.  Utah 

Perkins            / 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kluczynskl 

Pickle 

Todd 

Kornegay 

Pike 

Trimble 

Krebs 

Plmie 

Tuck 

Kunkel 

Poage 

Tunney 

TAlrd 

Poff 

Tupper 

Landnim 

Price 

Tuten 

langen 

Quillen 

Udall 

Latta 

Race 

nUman 

Lennon 

Randall 

utt 

Lipscomb 

Reld.  111. 

Van  Deerlln 

Long,  La. 

Reifel 

Vlgorito 

Long,  Md. 

Relnecke 

Vivian 

Love 

Reuss 

Waggonner 

McCarthy 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

McClory 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Watklns 

McCulloch 

Roberts 

Watts 

McDade 

Rodino 

Whalley 

McFaU 

Rogers,  Colo. 

White,  Idaho 

McGrath 

Rogers.  Fla. 

White,  Tex. 

McVlcker 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Machen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Ma  okay 

Rooney.  Pa. 

WldnaU 

Mackie 

Roosevelt 

Willis 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mahon 

Roudebush 

Wilson, 

Mailliard 

Roush 

Charles  H. 

Marsh 

Roybal 

Wyatt 

Mathlas 

Rumsfeld 

Wydler 

Matsunaga 

St.  Onge 

Yates 

May 

Saylor 

Yoxmg 

Meeds 

Scheuer 

Zablockl 

Michel 

Schlsler 

NAYS— 11 

Ashmore 

Ichord 

Senner 

Baring 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Smith,  Va. 

Gross 

Pool 

Talcott 

Hall 

Satterfleld 

] 

NOT  VOTING- 

-110 

Abbltt 

Gallagher 

Olsen.Mont. 

Andrews, 

Grabowskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

N.  Dak. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Phllbln 

Ashley 

Griffin 

Powell 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Puclnskl 

Battln 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Purcell 

Berry 

HoUfleld 

Qule 

Bingham 

Hosmer 

Redlln 

Boggs 

Hungate 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Jennings 

Resulck 

Bonner 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cabell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

CahUl 

Kastenmeler 

Robison 

Callan 

Kelly 

Ronan 

Carey 

Keogh 

Roncallo 

Casey 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Chamberlain 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Collier 

Lindsay 

St  Germain 

Colmer 

McDowell 

Slack 

Conyers 

McEwen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Corbett 

McMillan 

Stalbaum 

Cramer 

Macdonald 

Sweeney 

Curtis 

MacGregor 

Taylor 

Delaney 

Martin,  Ala. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Denton 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thomas 

Diggs 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dlngell 

Matthews 

Toll 

Donohue 

Mize 

Vanlk 

Dulski 

Monagan 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dwyer 

Moorhead 

Watson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Morse 

Weltner 

Feighan 

Morton 

Williams 

Flno 

Multer 

Wolff 

Flynt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Fogarty 

Nelsen 

Younger 

Frelinghuysen    Nix 

Fulton,  Pa. 

OBrlen 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  FreUnghu3rs€n. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California. 

Mr.   Roncallo  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Yovmger. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  OahlU. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Moor  head  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Grlflln. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr,  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Puclnski. 

Mr.  Redlln  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Blngtiam. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Evans. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  B4r.  Olsen  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Messrs.  GARMATZ.  DERWINSKI.  and 
GLENN  ANDREWS  changed  their  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  to  authorize  the  apportionment 
of  such  amount,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL     LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    FOREIGN    SERVICE    ANNUITY 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
4170)  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  an- 
nuities under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Service 
Annuity  Adjustment  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Annuities  paid  from  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  based 
on  service  performed  by  annuitants  which 
terminated  prior  to  October  16,  1960.  shall 
be  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  section 
821  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
in  effect  on  October  16,  1960,  relating  to  the 
formula  for  reduction  In  annuity  to  provide 
for  a  surviving  widow,  as  though  such  pro- 
visions had  been  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
annuitant's  separation  from  the  Service,  or, 
in  the  case  of  any  annuitant  who  makes  an 
election  under  paragraph  (i)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  in  accordance  with  the  following : 

(1)  An  annuitant  who  at  time  of  retire- 
ment was  married  to  a  wife  who  is  still  liv- 
ing (and  to  whom  he  Is  married  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  and  for  whom  he 
has  not  elected  a  widow  survivor  benefit  be- 
fore such  date  of  enactment,  may,  within  one 
hundred  and  tvirenty  days  after  such  date  of 
enactement,  elect  to  provide  a  widow  survivor 
benefit  of  $2,400  per  annum.  The  annuity 
of  an  annuitant  who  makes  an  election 
under  this  i>aragraph  shall  be  reduced  by 
$300  per  annum. 

(2)  An  annuitant  who  at  time  of  retire- 
ment was  married  to  a  wife  who  is  still  living 
(and  to  whom  he  Is  married  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  and  for  whom  he  has 
elected,  before  such  date  of  enactment,  a 
widow  survivor  benefit  of  less  than  $2,400 
per  annum,  may,  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
elect  to  provide  a  widow  survivor  benefit  of 
$2,400  per  annum.  The  annuity  of  an  an- 
nuitant who  makes  an  election  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  $300  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  any  reductions  of  his 
annuity  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  because  of  elections  made  by  him 
before  such  date  of  enactment  In  connection 
with  the  provision  of  a  widow  survivor 
annuity. 

(b)  If  an  annuitant  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (a)(i)  or  (a)(2)  of  this  section  dies 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  without 
having  made  an  election  under  such  para- 
graph ( a )  ( 1 )  or  (a)(2),  his  surviving  widow 
shall  be  paid  the  greater  of — 

(1)  $2,400;  or 

(2)  the  annuity  to  which  she  may  be  en- 
titled from  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  as  his  widow  under  any 
provision  of  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  annuitant. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  each  annuitant  who 
makes  an  election  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  pay  into  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amoimt  by  which  (A) 
the  total  annuity  received  by  the  annuitant 
during  the  period  beginning  October  16.  1960, 
and  ending  on  the  effective  date  of  any  ad- 
justment in  his  annuity  pursuant  to  such 
election  exceeds  (B)  the  total  annuity  which 


he  would  have  received  during  such  period 
had  he  elected  a  survivor  annuity  of  $2,400 
per  annum  on  October  16,  1960.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  permit  the  payment  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  be  made  in  In- 
stallments of  not  less  than  $25  per  month. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  permits 
payment  in  monthly  installments,  the 
monthly  annuity  of  the  annuitant  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  installment 
until  the  required  amount  has  been  paid 
into  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fimd  or  until  the  date  of  his  death, 
wtiicliever  first  occurs;  and  If  the  latter  date 
first  occurs  any  remaining  portion  of  such 
required  amount  sliall  he  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  into  such  fund  as  of  that  date. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  former  participant  whose  serv- 
ice as  a  class  4  Foreign  Service  oflQcer  was  ter- 
minated prior  to  October  16,  1960.  and  who 
elected  a  deferred  annuity,  dies  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  receive  an  annuity,  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  widow,  if  she  was 
eligible  under  the  terms  of  the  law  In  effect 
upon  his  separation  from  the  Service,  shall 
not  be  less  than  $2,400  per  annum. 

Sec.  4.  In  any  case  In  which  an  annuitant 
who  retired  prior  to  October  16,  1960,  dies 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act, 
leaving  a  widow  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
time  of  retirement  who  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  who 
is  not  receiving  benefits  as  a  widow  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  grant  such 
widow,  whether  remarried  or  not,  an  annuity 
of  $2,400  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  The  annuity  of  each  widow  survivor 
annuitant  who.  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  Is  receiving  a  survivor  annuity 
from  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  of  less  than  $2,400  per  annum 
Is  hereby  Increased  to  $2,400  per  annum. 

Sec.  6.  The  annuity  benefits  elected  or 
provided  with  respect  to  any  widow  under 
section  2,  3,  4,  or  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  In 
lieu  of  any  annuity  benefits  to  which  such 
widow  otherwise  would  be  entitled  as  the 
widow  of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  with  re- 
spect to  whom  such  annuity  benefits  are  so 
elected  or  provided. 

Sec.  7.  Any  Increase,  adjustment,  or  grant 
of  an  annuity  under  section  2.  4,  or  5  of  this 
Act  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  expiration  of  the  one- 
hundred-and-twenty-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
the  monthly  rate  payable  shall  be  fixed  at 
the  nearest  dollar. 

Sec.  8.  Annuity  benefits  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  he  paid  from  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  fund;  except  that. 
no  part  of  such  fund  shall  be  applied  toward 
the  payment  of  any  benefits  under  section 
2,  4,  or  5  of  this  Act  until  an  appropriation 
Is  made  to  such  fund  in  an  amount  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  an  Increase  in  the 
unfunded  liability  to  such  fund  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  during  which  such  benefits  are 
payable. 

Sec.  9.  Title  VIII  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  821(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1076(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  any 
married  female  participant  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  reduced  annuity  and  to  provide  for 
an  annuity  payable  to  her  husband,  com- 
mencing on  the  date  following  such  partici- 
pant's death  and  terminating  upon  the  death 
of  such  surviving  husband.  The  annuity 
payable  to  the  surviving  husband  after  such 
participant's  death  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  participant's  annuity 
computed  as  prescribed  In  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  up  to  the  full  amount  of  such 
annuity  specified  by  her  as  the  base  for  the 
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survivor  benefits.  The  annuity  of  the  par- 
ticipant making  such  election  shall  be  re- 
duced by  21/2  per  centum  of  any  amount  up 
to  $2,400  she  specifies  as  the  base  for  the 
siirvivor  benefit  plus  10  per  centum  of  any 
amount  over  $2,400  so  specified. 

"  (2)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  the  annuity 
of  each  married  male  participant  computed 
as  prescribed  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  $300  to  provide  for  his 
surviving  wife  a  minimum  annuity  of  $2,400. 
except  that,  If  his  annuity  is  more  than 
$4,800.  he  may  elect  up  to  50  per  centum  of 
such  annuity  for  his  surviving  wife,  and  If 
such  election  Is  made,  his  annuity  shall  be 
further  reduced  by  10  per  centum  of  the  dif- 
ference between  $4,800  and  the  base  he  speci- 
fies for  the  survivor  benefit." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  832(b)  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1082(b) )  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  Isefore  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that 
the  annuity  of  any  widow  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2,400". 

(3)  At  the  end  of  title  vm  of  such  Act 
add  the  following : 

"Part  J — Cost-of-Living    Adjustments    of 
Annuities 

"Sec.  882.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  pertaining  to 
per  centum  change  in  the  price  index,  the 
following  adjustments  shall  be  made: 

"(1)  Effective  April  1,  1966,  if  the  change 
in  the  price  index  from  1962  to  1965  shall 
have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centum, 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which 
has  a  commencing  date  earlier  than  January 
2,  1965,  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per  centum 
rise  in  the  price  Index  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

'(2)  Effective  April  1  of  any  year  other 
than  1966  after  the  price  index  change  shall 
have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centum, 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which 
has  a  commencing  date  earlier  than  January 
2  of  the  preceding  year  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  per  centum  rise  in  the  price  index  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  increase 
luider  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase,  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  Effective  from  the  date  of  the  first 
Increase  under  this  section,  an  annuity  pay- 
able from  the  fund  to  an  annuitant's  sur- 
vivor (other  than  a  child  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 821(c),  which  annuity  commenced  the 
day  after  the  annuitant's  death,  shall  be  in- 
creased as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
I  a)  (2)  if  the  commencing  date  of  annuity  to 
the  annuitant  was  earlier  than  January  2  of 
the  year  preceding  the  first  increase. 

"(2)  Effective  from  Its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to  an 
annuitant's  survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
titled under  section  821(c)),  which  annuity 
commences  the  day  after  the  annuitant's 
death  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
increase  under  this  section,  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  increase  the  an- 
nuitant was  receiving  under  this  section  at 
death. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  an- 
nuity which  commences  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  first  Increase  under  this  section 
to  a  child  under  section  821(c),  the  items 
$600,  $720,  $1,800,  and  $2,160  appearing  in 
section  821(c)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total 
per  centum  Increase  allowed  and  in  force 
under  this  section  and.  In  case  of  a  deceased 
annuitant,  the  Items  40  per  centum  and  50 
per  centum  appearing  in  section  821(c)  shall 
be  increased  by  the  total  per  centum  Increase 
allowed  and  in  force  under  this  section  to 
the  annuitant  at  death.  Effective  from  the 
date  of  the  first  Increase  under  this  section. 


the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
as  If  such  first  increase  were  in  effect  with 
respect  to  computation  of  a  child's  annuity 
under  section  821(c)  which  conunenced  be- 
tween January  2  of  the  year  preceding  the 
first  increase  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
first  increase. 

"(c)  No  increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
volimtary  contributions. 

"(d)  No  increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid 
under  authority  of  section  5  of  Public  Law 
84-503,  as  amended,  section  4  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Annuity  Adjustment  Act  of  1965, 
or  any  other  law  authorizing  annuity  grants 
to  widows. 

"(e)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  identical — ex- 
cept for  technical  amendments — to  one 
that  emerged  from  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference last  year.  The  original  House 
bill  was  passed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  The  conference  version  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House.  But  the  Senate 
failed  to  act.  Its  main  provisions  are  as 
follows: 

First.  It  adjusts  survivor  annuities  of 
those  Foreign  Service  oflScers  who  retired 
before  October  1960  when  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system  was  amended 
so  far  as  survivor  benefits  are  concerned 
and  the  system  was  brought  more  nearly 
into  accord  with  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

Second.  Those  officers  who  retired  be- 
fore October  1960  and  made  no  provision 
for  a  survivor  annuity  may  elect  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  of  $2,400  but  must  pay  into 
the  retirement  fund  $300  a  year  covering 
the  period  from  October  1960  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  his  election. 

Third.  It  adjusts  annuities  of  widows 
whose  husbands  retired  before  October 
1960. 

Fourth.  It  requires  future  annuitants 
to  provide  a  minimum  annuity  of  $2,400 
for  surviving  widows. 

Fifth.  It  incorporates  language  in  the 
civil  service  law  providing  cost-of-living 
adjustments  of  annuities. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  4170. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  to  speak 
for  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
lost  most  of  his  voice,  but  he  has  some 
left.  So  I  hope  he  will  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
such  time  as  he  may  consume.   ^^ 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tloink 
most  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  our  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
feel  somewhat  apologetic  for  taking  the 
time  of  this  House  to  consider  once  more 
this  bill.    Last  year  it  was  before  the 


House  twice,  the  second  time  in  a  form 
identical  with  that  which  appears  in  H.R. 
4170.  We  thought  then  that  we  were  in 
the  final  stages  of  enacting  a  bill  that 
gave  a  measure  of  relief  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  deserving  E>eople.  But  the  other 
body  failed  to  act  in  the  last  days  of  the 
88th  Congress.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee is  before  you  again  unanimously 
urging  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  com- 
mittee has  had  before  it  at  least  once  in 
each  Congress  measures  tliat  provided 
some  adjustment  in  the  annuities  of 
widows  of  retired  Foreign  Service  oflB- 
cers.  Each  of  those  earlier  measures 
covered  a  few  widows  whose  annuity 
computation  was  determined  by  the  date 
of  retirement  or  by  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  retired  officers.  In  a  few  cases, 
where  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the 
husband  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity, 
the  committee  recommended,  and  Con- 
gress voted,  a  small  annual  gratuity.  But 
the  approach  was  always  piecemeal.  Re- 
lief provided  to  some  only  created  in- 
equities among  others  not  covered  by  the 
legislation. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  consider  the  matter 
of  survivor  annuities  of  the  older  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  a  more  thor- 
ough manner.  One  reason  for  that  ap- 
proach was  the  fact  that  in  October  1960 
the  survivor  benefits  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  were  amended  to  bring  them  more 
nearly  into  line  with  those  accorded  re- 
tired civil  service  personnel.  But  such 
benefits  were  not  retroactive.  They 
were  granted  only  to  those  who  retired 
after  October  1960.  The  difference  in 
cost  of  survivor  benefits  before  and  after 
the  amendments  passed  in  October  1960 
can  best  be  seen  by  the  examples  given 
on  page  3  of  our  report. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  makes 
it  possible  for  individuals  who  retired  be- 
fore October  1960  and  who  did  not  elect 
a  survivor  annuity  to  elect  a  survivor 
annuity  of  $2,400  and  pay  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  $300  a  year — the  rate  applicable 
to  those  who  retired  after  October  1960. 
Further,  those  who  make  such  an  elec- 
tion must  pay  into  the  retirement  a  sum 
of  $300  a  year  from  October  1960  to  the 
effective  date  of  their  election  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuity.  This  feature  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  last  year  in  a  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
has  been  retained  in  this  bill.  This  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  partial  repayment  of 
sums  that  would  have  been  deducted 
from  their  annuity  had  they  chosen  to 
make  provision  for  their  surviving  wid- 
ows when  they  retired.  , 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  will  be 
foimd  in  section  9(1) .  That  section  re- 
quires that  an  officer  who  retires  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  must 
provide  an  annuity  for  his  surviving  wid- 
ow of  not  less  than  $2,400.  He  may,  of 
course,  provide  considerably  beyond  that 
sum  under  existing  law.  But  in  no  case 
may  he  elect  less  than  $2,400  for  his  sur- 
viving widow.  This  should  do  much  to 
end  the  hardship  cases  that  have  neces- 
sitated numerous  earlier  bills. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  written  into 
this  bill  that  section  of  the  Civil  Service 
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Retirement  Act  that  authorizes  cost-of- 
hving  adjustments  of  annuities  based  up- 
on a  price  index  analysis  made  annually 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  bears  in  mind  the 
objectives  the  committee  is  seeking  to 
achieve,  this  is  not  a  complex  bill.  But 
I  must  admit  that  it  is  quite  technical. 
It  is  so  because  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  deal  in  a  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  individuals  who  have  previ- 
ously been  covered  by  numerous  acts  of 
Congress  that  affected  a  few  of  them  at 
one  time.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
it  should  relieve  the  Congress  of  the  bur- 
den of  considering  further  bills  on  this 
subject  for  some  years.  This  is  a  con- 
structive measure  that  treats  equitably 
our  older  retired  oflBcers  as  well  as  their 
widows. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  4170. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  (H.R.  4170) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONVEY  PROPERTY  TO  OKALOOSA 
COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4905 )  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, Okaloosa  County,  Fla..  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subject 
to  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  donate,  grant,  and  convey  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Instrtiction  for  the 
County  of  Okaloosa.  Florida,  all  right,  title, 
•  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  real  property  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  for  use  as  a  permanent  site  for 
Okaloosa-Walton  Junior  College. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  is  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  1  north,  range  22  west, 
run  north  0  degrees  25  minutes  east  2.800.00 
feet:  thence  north  88  degrees  48  minutes  west 
2,100.00  feet  to  concrete  monument:  thence 
south  0  degrees  25  minutes  west  2,800.00  feet 
to  a  concrete  monument;  thence  south  88 
degrees  48  minutes  east  2,100.00  feet  to  point 
of  beginning. 

Also: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 32,  township  1  north,  range  22  west, 
run  north  0  degrees  25  minutes  east  2,800.00 
feet  to  a  concrete  monument:  thence  south 
88  degrees  48  minutes  east  2,000.00  feet: 
thence  south  0  degrees  25  minutes  west 
2.800  00  feet  to  a  concrete  monument:  thence 
north  88  degrees  48  minutes  west  2,000.00 
feet  to  point  of  beginning. 

All  containing  263.544  acres.  According 
to  redependent  survey  1937. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  provided  for  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  real  property  so 
conveyed  shall  be  used  as  a  permanent  site 
for  Okaloosa-Walton  Junior  College  and  If 
such  property  is  not  used  for  such  purpose. 


all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  such 
real  property  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  the  right  of  im- 
mediate entry  thereon,  and  to  such  other 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  prescribe  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  to  a 
State  school,  a  junior  college,  some  land 
that  is  not  desired  or  needed  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
has  recommended  favorably  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  well  known  to  the  author  of  this 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SiKEsl,  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let  me 
explain  the  reason  for  asking  that  this 
bill  be  placed  on  the  Calendar  for  Suspen- 
sion of  the  Rule.  We  have  a  time  prob- 
lem which  is  urgent. 

It  is  highly  important  that  action  be 
expiedited  on  the  measure  in  every  way 
possible.  Two  million  dollars  in  funds 
for  construction  have  been  made  avail- 
able through  the  Florida  State  Legisla- 
ture and  State  educational  agencies  to 
initiate  construction  for  the  State  junior 
college.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that 
if  action  on  obtaining  a  permanent  site 
could  not  be  substnatially  completed  by 
September  1.  the  money  would  be  di- 
verted elsewhere.  The  college  is  now  in 
temporary  quarters  which  are  crowded 
and  wholly  inadequate  for  the  require- 
ments. At  best,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
these  temporary  facilities  continue  to  be 
used  for  all,  or  a  substantial  part,  of  the 
next  academic  year.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant, however,  that  the  opportunity  to 
provide  better  quarters  be  expedited. 

As  you  have  noted  from  the  title  of  the 
bill,  we  seek  to  make  available  263.54 
acres  of  land,  now  a  part  of  the  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  Reservation,  as  a  permanent 
site  for  the  Okaloosa-Walton  Junior  Col- 
lege.   It  is  undeveloF>ed  property. 

The  project  of  selecting  a  site  for  the 
location  of  the  junior  college  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  2  years.  Because 
of  the  stringent  requirements  set  forth 
by  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  land  covered  by  this  bill  was 
chosen  over  many  other  sites  as  the  best 
possible  location  to  administer  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  students  served  by  this 
fine  institution. 

The  site  chosen  is  almost  in  the  exact 
population  center  of  the  two  Florica 
counties  which  are  served  by  the  college. 
It  lies  within  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
Reservation  but  it  is  separated  by  the 
heavily  traveled  Highway  85  from  prac- 
tically all  Eglin  operations.  The  only 
Eglin  activity  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  proposed  site  is  the  Eglin  Golf 
Course.  So,  there  will  be  no  interference 
with  the  training  operations  at  Eglin. 


The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration have  posed  no  opposition  to 
the  transfer  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  It  points  up  the  attitude  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  advantages  to  the  Air 
Force  in  having  this  bill  enacted. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows : ) 
Department  of  the  Are  Force, 

Washington.  July  29,  1965. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairm.an,    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  letter  of  July  21, 
1965,  which  expressed  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  respect  to  H.R. 
4905,  89th  Congress,  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla."  This 
letter  furnishes  supplemental  information 
on  the  status  of  the  real  property  which 
would  be  conveyed  by  the  bill  discussed  in 
the  referenced  letter. 

While  there  exists  no  planned  mission  for 
the  use  of  the  land  covered  by  this  bill,  it 
would  not  normally  be  declared  surplus  as  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Eglin  test  range 
complex.  However,  the  substantial  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  its  personnel  by  reason  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Junior  college  at  this  lo- 
cation have  caused  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  Interpose  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  4905. 

In  addition,  no  foreseeable  Air  Force  re- 
quirement exists  which  would  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  lands  to  replace  the  land 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  useful. 
If  you  should  desire  additional  Information, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  E.  Turner, 
Deputy  for  Installations. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  spe- 
cifically clarify  that  the  college  is  open 
to  military  personnel  and  to  their  de- 
pendents. Costs  of  tuition  are  the  same 
as  those  charged  to  Florida  residents. 
The  availability  of  course  work  to  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents  is. 
in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of 
the  desire  of  the  Air  Force  to  have  this 
college  located  at  the  site  which  has  been 
selected.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  Eglin 
complex  and  is  only  3  or  4  miles  removed 
from  the  main  Eglin  base.  There  are 
17,500  military,  civilian,  and  contract 
personnel  at  Eglin.  They  and  their  de- 
pendents have  long  had  a  need  for  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Hereto- 
fore the  closest  one  has  been  50  miles 
away. 

The  college.  In  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, has  proven  itself  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  area 
which  It  serves.  First  year  enrollment 
was  predicted  at  a  modest  350  students. 
OfRcials  were  amazed  when  this  total 
reached  over  700.  Already,  second  year 
enrollment  totals  are  being  revised  from 
anticipated  figures  of  1,500  T»  close  to 
3,000. 

The  Okaloosa- Walton  Junior  College 
has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  even  its 
stanchest  supporters.  Dr.  J.  E.  Mc- 
cracken, the  Institution's  able  and  dedi- 
cated president,  has  acquitted  himself 
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admirably  in  maintaining  exacting  effi- 
ciency and  a  high  degree  of  educational 
standards  under  adverse  conditions.  Dr. 
McCracken  has  been  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing the  services  of  an  outstanding  and 
capable  staff  to  implement  the  college 
creed,  "Quality  Education  in  Northwest 
Florida." 

Indicative  of  OWJC's  progress  was  its 
acceptance  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  participation 
in  the  college  work  study  program,  en- 
abling students  from  low-income  families 
to  work  part  time  and  implement  their 
college  education  costs. 

Another  significant  achievement  of 
this  institution  has  been  virtual  assur- 
ance by  the  Southern  Association  of  Sec- 
ondai-y  Schools  and  Colleges  of  accredi- 
tation in  3  years  rather  than  the  normal 
4.  This  was  accomplished  because  of  the 
excellent  curriculum  offered  by  Oka- 
loosa-Walton Junior  College  and  the 
high  standards  maintained  there. 

The  reasons  which  I  have  outlined 
here,  and  the  consuming  desire  of  the 
people  of  Okaloosa  and  Walton  Counties 
to  avail  themselves  of  quality  education, 
dictate  that  all  possible  efforts  be  ex- 
pended to  accomplish  the  mission  of  pro- 
viding permanent  facilities  for  the  col- 
lege. The  acquisition  of  a  permanent 
site  is  all  that  stands  in  the  way.  H.R. 
4905  is  intended  to  make  that  site  avail- 
able and  I  respectfully  urge  its  approval 
today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  presentation.  The  gen- 
tleman is  a  distinguished  Representative 
from  Florida  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  gen- 
tleman has  interceded  and  discussed  this 
bill  with  me  since  I  voted  against  it  com- 
ing out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  want  to  say,  as  a  result  of 
that  intercession  and  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  per- 
sonnel on  the  base  will  be  primarily 
benefited  by  this  college  which  is  already 
a  going  concern,  which  will  literally  move 
on  to  the  post  rather  than  the  post 
having  to  establish  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  its  own  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  the  community,  I  have 
changed  my  opinion  about  it  and  I  am 
happy  to  so  report.  I  have  come  back 
into  the  fold  so  to  speak.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  original  objection  to  this 
was  based  on  a  matter  of  principle  as 
to  the  method  of  transfer  or  disposal  of 
this  kind  of  property.  For  a  long  time 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
have  decried  the  military  giving  away 
land  unless  it  was  truly  declared  to  be 
surplus  to  their  needs,  and  then  in  such 
case  to  be  distributed  through  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  channels, 
and  list  of  priorities  in  the  normal  way. 
In  this  instance  we  are  not  following 
that  procedure  but  it  is  certainly  for  a 
Rood  cause.  The  statement  of  "non- 
excess"  has  been  modified  adequately. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
given  us  such  a  good  explanation  of  this 
from  the  well  of  the  House,  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Congress- 
man SiKES,  if  the  letter  which  he  quoted 


from  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have  in  my 
hand  which  letter  is  signed  by  Lewis  E. 
Turner.  Deputy  for  Installation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  dated  July  28, 
1965,  insofar  as  the  declaration  of  the 
status  of  this  land  and  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  declared  surplus,  does  not  in 
his  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  supersede  the  one  signed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  others  in  the  report  In  that  it 
came  to  hand  of  a  later  date  than  those 
which  had  previously  been  communicated 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  First,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  comments  about  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  letter  which  I  quoted 
from  is  the  most  recent  document  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  is  dated 
July  29. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  takes  precedence 
over  the  others  in  the  report? 

Mr.  SIKES.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  for  the  pur- 
poses of  establishing  educational  institu- 
tions, there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  In 
transferring  such  an  instance  as  this. 
One  example  of  such  a  situation  happens 
to  be  in  the  district  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends] 
adjoining  my  own  county  of  Vermilion 
where  a  portion  of  a  hospital  facility 
there  for  veterans  was  not  needed  any 
longer  so  it  was  ceded  directly  to  the 
city  of  Danville  in  order  that  they  might 
establish  a  junior  college  which  is  a  vei'y 
fine  thing  and  the  city  is  raising  over 
$1,500,000  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
have  a  junior  college  in  Danville. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  my  colleague 
vei-y  much. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  in  particular,  my 
appreciation  to  my  very  good  friend,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  a  second  to 
speak  on  this  legislation  because  the  pro- 
cedure that  we  are  taking  is  rather  un- 
usual. I  was  at  first  rather  reluctant  in 
committee  to  agree  to  this  bill.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure  in  the  dis- 
position of  real  estate,  that  is,  military 
real  estate,  first  it  should  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  military  and  then 
the  real  estate  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  ap- 
prove of  that  declaration  and  then  the 
real  estate  would  go  to  General  Services 
for  disposal. 

There  are  basically  at  least  two  rea- 
sons why  this  was  not  really  a  proper 
procedure. 

First.  It  would  not  be  quite  proper  to 
say  that  the  property  In  question  was 
surplus. 

Second.  Because  of  the  time  it  would 
have  taken  to  resort  to  the  usual  pro- 
cedure would  have  prevented  construc- 
tion of  the  junior  college. 


As  a  third  point,  it  might  have  been 
difficult,  if  the  land  had  been  declared 
surplus  in  the  regular  manner,  to  have 
been  able  to  get  it  for  this  educational 
institution. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  did 
agree  to  this  legislation — is  that  one  of 
the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  junior 
college  will  be  the  personnel  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base. 

Frankly,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  agree- 
ing to  this,  after  the  committee  studied 
the  entire  matter.  I  do  not  want  it  un- 
derstood however,  that  this  will  be  a 
precedent  to  dispose  of  land  in  this 
manner  in  the  futm-e.  In  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  every  case  of  this  kind  should 
receive  very  careful  and  special  attention 
by  the  committee;  and  I  am  certaiivthat 
each  will  be  the  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.'  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
4905,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  as  amended. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thfe  table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  the  bill,  HJl.  4905. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAW     ENFORCEMENT     ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8027)  to  provide  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
and  other  personnel,  and  in  improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for 
other  purE>oses,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  personnel,  and  personnel 
employed  or  preparing  for  employment  in 
programs  for  the  prevention  or  control  of 
crime,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organiza- 
tion or  institution  for  the  establishment  (or. 
where  established,  the  Improvement  or  en- 
largement) of  programs  and  facilities  to  pro- 
vide professional  training  and  related  edu- 
cation to  such  personnel. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  of 
State  and  local  agencies  engaged  in  law  en- 
forcement, the  administration  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws,  the  correction  of  offenders  or  the 
prevention  or  control  of  crime,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with,  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit   agency,    organization,    or    institution 
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lor  projects  designed  to  promote  such  pur- 
poses, Including,  but  not  limited  to  projects 
designed  to  develop  or  demonstrate  effective 
methods  for  increasing  the  security  of  per- 
son and  property,  controlling  the  Incidence 
of  lawlessness,  and  promoting  respect  for 
law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Attorney  General  may  arrange 
with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  and,  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  dele- 
gate any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  program  or  part  thereof,  and 
authorize  the  redelegatlon  of  such  powers. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  or  his 
delegate  shall  require,  wherever  feasible,  as 
a  condition  of  approval  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act,  that  the  recipient  contribute  money, 
facilities,  or  services  for  carrying  out  the 
project  for  which  such  grant  Is  sought.  The 
amount  of  such  contribution  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
delegate. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  criteria 
pursuant  to  which  grants  may  be  reduced 
for  such  programs,  facilities,  or  projects  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  2  or 
3  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regulations. 

(c)  Pa3rments  under  section  2  or  section 
3  may  be  made  in  Installments,  and  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  con- 
ditions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  section  2  or  section  3,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(d)  Payments  under  section  2  may  include 
such  sums  for  stipends  and  allowances  (In- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for 
trainees  as  are  found  necessary  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  his  delegate. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  studies  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  law  enforcement  orga- 
nization, techniques  and  practices,  or  the 
prevention  or  control  of  crime.  Including  the 
effectiveness  of  projects  or  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act,  and  to  cooperate  with 
and  render  technical  assistance  to  State, 
local  or  other  public  or  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate 
Information  and  materials  relating  to  studies 
conducted  under  this  Act,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  law  enforcement  organization, 
techniques  and  practices,  or  the  prevention 
or  control  of  crime,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  or  of  agencies  and  personnel 
engaged  in  programs  concerning  these  sub- 
ject.-, as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  organization,  administra- 
tion or  personnel  of  any  State  or  local  police 
force  or  other  law  enforcement  agency. 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  committees  to  advise  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  this  Act 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

(2)  Members  of  any  such  committee  not 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  meetings  of  their  commit- 
tee, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  including 
traveltlme.  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem.  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Sec.  9.  The  Attorney  General  shall  carry 
out  the  programs  provided  for  In  this  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  piu-pose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize. 

Sec.  11.  On  or  before  April  1,  1966,  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  his  activities  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  bill,  called  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  comes  before  the 
House  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  measure  is  part  of  the  President's 
program  on  crime,  and  was  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  for  training  State 
and  local  enforcement,  correctional  and 
crime  prevention  personnel,  and  for 
projects  designed  along  the  same  lines. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  and  publish  studies  and 
to  appoint  any  necessary  technical  or 
other  advisory  committees. 

No  money  limit  or  reporting  require- 
ment was  contained  in  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. At  the  hearing,  however,  the  At- 
torney General  in  a  discussion  agreed  to 
two  amendments.  The  first  was  that  the 
authorization  would  be  limited  to  $10 
million  the  first  year  and  such  sums  in 
the  second  and  third  years  as  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize,  since  the  bill 
cavers  a  3 -year  program.  The  second 
was  that  an  annual  report  under  the  bill 
must  be  made  both  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  subcommittee  and 
later  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary reduced  the  per  diem  compensa- 
tion for  members  of  committees  which 
might  be  appointed  from  $100  to  $50. 

That,  in  short,  is  the  purport  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  this  time  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  bill.  Section  7  makes 
clear  that  nothing  contained  In  the  act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  Fed- 
eral supervision  or  control  or  direction 
over  the  organization,  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  personnel  of  any  State  or 
local  police  force  or  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Attorney  General  testified  that  under  no 
circimistances  would  the  grant  be  made 


without   the   request  having  first  been 
made  by  local  authorities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  wish  that  the 
bill  just  passed,  wherein  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  was  given  dictatorial 
power  over  safety  programs  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  had  contained  the  section  7 
provision  of  this  legislation.  I  say  that 
because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  or 
practically  no  limit  to  the  power  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  can  use  in  mak- 
ing the  States  conform  to  what  he  deem.s 
to  be  a  safety  program  in  a  State.  In 
other  words,  carried  to  its  ultimate  end. 
theoretically  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  bill  passed  a  few  moments  ago 
on  a  roUcall  vote  could  determine  the 
speed  limits  and  all  other  traffic  move- 
ments in  your  State  and  mine.  This 
would  apply  not  only  on  farm-to-market 
roads  but  to  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  primary  road  system.  I  assume  he 
could  also  make  it  necessary  for  the 
States  to  employ  additional  highway 
patrolmen  and  other  enforcement  offi- 
cers if  deemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
highway  safety. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  the  provision  in  this 
bill  which  prevents  the  invasion  of  the 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  I  would  not  have  reported 
this  bill  out  of  my  subcommittee  without 
this  provision  being  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  that  and 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis]  was  very  painstaking  in 
his  examination  of  witnesses  who  sup- 
port the  bill  with  reference  to  section  3, 
where  it  is  provided  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
or  contract  with  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  insti- 
tution for  projects  designed  to  promote 
such  purposes.  As  I  understand  the 
hearings,  it  is  the  definite  legislative  in- 
tent that  this  not  become  a  program 
whereby  new  nonprofit  organizations  will 
be  brought  into  the  field  and  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  money,  but  it  is 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  law  en- 
forcement organizations  such  as  sheriff's 
associations  or  State  law  enforcement 
ofiBcer  associations  will  be  the  type  of 
nonprofit  organization  to  which  you 
refer. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  People  legitimately  inter- 
ested and  involved  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment business. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  having  research  organi- 
zations spring  up  who  never  had  any  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  with  this  problem. 
Our  committee  intends  to  confine  it  to 
the  folks  who  have  an  overpowering  in- 
terest in    law  enforcement. 
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Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill,  and 
I  support  this  bill  enthusiastically.  The 
measui-e  is  limited  to  3  years,  but  I  call 
specific  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
authorization  of  $10  million  is  limited  to 
the  first  of  3  years.  In  the  event  that 
the  program  must  be  extended  beyond 
that  period  of  time,  the  program  will 
have  to  be  reactivated  by  a  new  au- 
thorization bill. 

In  that  connection,  may  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  bill  in  its  original 
form,  as  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  At- 
torney General,  involved  an  open-end 
authorization.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]  called 
prompt  attention  to  that  defect,  and 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  in  the  subcommittee  agreed  that 
this  would  be  unwise  in  such  a  new,  un- 
tried program. 

Accordingly,  the  $10  million  limit  was 
imposed;  and  I  believe  we  are  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
bringing  this  matter  into  proper  focus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  already  said,  essen- 
tially the  program  would  do  only  two 
things.  First,  it  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  grants  further- 
ing the  training  of  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  officials;  and  secondly,  it 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  grants  for  demonstrations  and 
other  projects  designed  to  improve  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, operating  under  the  injunctions 
which  members  of  the  subcommittee 
placed  upon  him  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  will  be  careful  to  administer 
this  program  in  a  proper  way,  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  properly  administered,  this  pro- 
gram can  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  the  cause  of  law 
enforcement  which  is  so  wanting  im- 
provement today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  did  not 
mean  to  interrupt  his  flow  of  thought 
awhile  ago,  but  I  did  want  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion on  that  one  ix)int  of  the  open-end 
funding  of  the  cooperative  law  enforce- 
ment schools,  or  Assistance  Act.  Is  the 
$10  million  for  3  years,  or  is  it  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  for  a  total  of  $30  million  for 
3  years? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  For  the  second  and 
third  years  the  bill  states  that  a  new  au- 
thorization will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon;  when  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
the  authorization  was  limited  I  intended 
to  point  out  that  the  authorization  would 
have  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  he  first 
year,  and  that  the  $10  million  would  ap- 
ply to  the  first  year.  It  was  the  thought 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  total 


cost  over  a  3-year  period  would  not  ex- 
ceed $30  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  first  au- 
thorization clause  ends  with  the  first 
semicolon  in  section  10,  and  the  rest  of 
it  refers  to  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  for  the  2  subse- 
quent years  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
June  30.  1968;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.  Precisely;  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  effect,  we  are  author- 
izing $10  million  for  the  first  year  of  this 
instruction  and  assistance  and  we  are 
reducing  the  per  diem  of  any  board  that 
may  be  established  to  help  set  this  up, 
and  we  are  stipulating  the  amount  for 
the  future  subject  to  both  authorization 
and  appropriation.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  totally  correct  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  one  further  question? 

Mr.  POFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  very  interested  in 
this  cooperative  law  enforcement.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that 
law  enforcement  is  only  as  good  as  the 
courts  and  the  judiciary  behind  it  are 
empowered  or  inspired  to  act  in  support- 
ing the  apprehension  of  those  who  com- 
mit crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  so  forth. 
I  have  heard  my  local  constabulary,  po- 
lice force,  sheriff's  department,  highway 
patrol  and  others  on  the  one  hand  re- 
mark very  favorably  about  the  assistance 
in  training  that  they  get  from  Federal 
agencies;  and  I  am  thinking  of  the  FBI, 
for  example,  and  their  training  schools. 
Those  are  now  available  to  these  people, 
are  they  not,  almost  for  the  asking? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
They  are  available.  However,  the 
thought  behind  this  legislation  is  that 
the  grants  will  make  available  to  the 
cities  and  covmties  the  kind  of  training 
locally  to  which  the  local  constabulary, 
as  the  gentleman  phrases  it,  have  been 
accustomed  under  the  present  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  answer. 

Now,  if  I  may  go  to  the  other  end  of 
the  stick,  I  have  also  heard  these  same 
local  municipal  or  community  enforce- 
ment organizations  decry  the  day  or  fear 
the  time,  if  and  when  it  might  arrive, 
that  perhaps  they  would  be  taken  over 
by  a  big  Federal  constabulary  or  posse 
comitatus  or  maybe  troops  under  Federal 
action,  removing  that  which  they  can  do 
best  at  the  local  level. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  me — and  I 
am  looking  particularly  at  section  5  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  although  I 
have  had  section  7  well  explained  to  me, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  today  to 
lean  in  the  direction  even  of  the  Federal 
authorities  taking  over  from  the  local  au- 
thorities in  areas  of  their  specific  exper- 
tise and  interest? 

Mr.  POFF.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man I  consider  that  section  5  does  confer 
upon  the  Attorney  General  rather  broad 
discretion  and  he  necessarily  must  have 
some  flexibility  in  the  administration  of 
this  new,  untried  program.    But  I  am 


satisfied  that  under  section  7  of  the  bill, 
in  addition  to  the  colloquies  that  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  between  the  chairman  and 
the  witness  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  between  the  witness  and  myself, 
there  is  no  danger  that  this  discretion 
will  be  abused  in  the  3 -year  period  of  this 
tempKjrary  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  In  his  overt  manner  he  has 
made  a  clear  and  succinct  statement,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
could  not  have  taken  over  this  training 
program  without  the  expenditure  of  $10 
million  in  the  first  year  and,  perhaps,  $10 
million  in  each  of  the  succeeding  2  years? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  present  law  does  not 
contain  authority  for  the  FBI  to  launch 
such  a  program  as  that  contemplated  by 
this  bill.  The  FBI  presently  has  facil- 
ities for  the  training  of  local  enforcement 
officers  who  come  to  Washington  specif- 
ically for  that  purpose.  That  program 
is  carefully  overseen  and  regulated  by  the 
FBI  and  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  assume 
there  is  provided  authority  so  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  a  firm  to  provide  the  train- 
ing? In  other  words,  how  is  the  training 
to  be  handled? 

Mr.  POFTP.  The  program  will  make  it 
possible  under  the  contracts  for  the  local 
officials  and  the  Federal  officials  jointly 
administering  the  program  to  employ 
experts  in  the  field  of  criminal  detection 
who  will  instruct  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  the  localities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  can  the  gentleman  give  us 
any  idea  of  what  you  developed  during 
the  hearings  as  to  how  many  of  these 
training  centers  there  will  be?  Is  this  to 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  training 
program  in  this  country  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sponsoring  and  paying 
for  it? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  as  I  thought  I  indicated 
earlier,  under  the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced, there  would  have  been  no  practi- 
cal limit  on  the  amount  of  proliferation 
which  might  have  occurred.  The  pro- 
gram is  now  limited  to  3  years  and 
there  is  a  spending  ceiling  of  $10  million 
set  on  the  first  year.  Language  has  been 
included  which  requires  the  Department 
of  Justice,  before  it  obtains  an  authori- 
zation for  the  second  year  of  operations, 
to  come  before  the  Congress  and  justify 
its  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  again  I  will  support  reasonable 
measures  to  provide  for  the  elimination 
of  traffic  fatalities  and  injuries  on  the 
highways  of  this  country.  I  deeply  re- 
gret there  was  no  clause  such  as  section  7 
inserted  in  the  bill  passed  a  little  while 
ago  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  invading  the  States  and  dic- 
tating in  the  matter  of  safety  programs. 
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That  was  unnecessary  and  punitive  as 
the  Governors  stated  in  their  resolution. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  tMr.  Willis], 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  writing  into  this  bill  a  proviso  that 
puts  the  brakes  upon  Federal  officials 
invading  the  States  and  throwing  their 
authority  around  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
gram to  hopefully  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  comments,  and  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  confident  this  bill  would  not  have 
survived  subcommittee  action  had  sec- 
tion 7  not  been  in  it.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  given  us  that  as- 
surance. 

However,  I  want  to  sound  a  word  of 
caution:  Unless  this  Congress  is  con- 
tinuously vigilant  that  section  7  is  re- 
spected in  the  administration,  unless  we 
are  vigilant  that  section  7  does  not  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  this  bill  may  very 
likely  be  the  basis  for  a  national  po- 
lice force  in  this  country,  being  adminis- 
tered through  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  valuable  point.  I  call  attention  of 
the  membership  to  the  fact  that  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of 
section  7  the  committee  proposed — and 
it  is  now  in  the  bill — an  amendment 
which  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  so  that  we  will  know  exactly 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  committee 
amendment  certainly  improves  the  bill, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford 
to  rest  here  on  that  point.  The  basis  for 
my  concern  is  the  very  broad  language 
in  section  5  which  does  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  wide  discretionary  powers 
in  administering  the  law.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  any  of  his  successors 
chooses  to  put  more  emphasis  on  section 
5  than  they  do  on  section  7.  then  I  say 
we  have  a  ground  for  concern. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill,  S.  1564,  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  made  a  very  good 
contribution  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  publicly  my  support  of 
H.R.  8027,  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance bill.  It  is  a  well-conceived  and 
imaginative  measure. 

Over  the  years  this  body  has  spent 
much  time  and  effort  in  addressing  itself 
to  the  complicated  problems  of  an  in- 


creasingly urbanized  society.  We  have 
now  finally  begun  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  our  cities.  H.R.  8027 
will  be  a  splendid  beginning. 

I  have  sponsored  a  bill.  H.R.  8110, 
which  would  change  H.R.  8027  in  two 
respects.  It  would  place  the  program 
promulgated  by  the  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance bill  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Thus,  we 
would  all  know  just  where  the  buck  stops. 
It  has  been  my  experience  in  both  busi- 
ness and  government  that  diffused  au- 
thority often  ends  in  inertia  and  non- 
action, whereas  clear  designation  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  often  brings 
forward  momentum  and  positive  action. 

My  bill  would  also  set  up  a  science  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  experts 
in  the  physical  and  communication 
sciences  which  would  advise  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  advances  in  these  fields 
which  could  be  related  to  crime  preven- 
tion and  detection.  As  the  Attorney 
General  stated  recently: 

Police  face  the  20th-century  criminal  with 
19th-century  methods  and  weapons. 

This  country,  which  will  spend  $21 
billion  on  research  and  development  this 
year  could  well  apply  much  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  massive  research  effort  to 
the  protection  of  its  own  citizens,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  our 
great  urban  centers,  given  the  requisite 
effort.  The  $10  million  to  be  appro- 
priated equals  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent  of  the  annual  expenditures 
for  scientific  research  carried  on  in  this 
country — truly  a  modest  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude my  statement  of  July  30,  1965,  be- 
fore the  ad  hoc   subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965.  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 
Statement  of  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Demo- 
crat, OF  New  York,  Before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee   of   the   Senate   Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  you  have  given  me  to  testify  before  you 
today.  I  am  here  to  urge  that  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  bill,  S.  182S,  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Hart,  be  amended  to  Include,  as  addi- 
tional features,  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. H.R. 8110. 

My  bill  adds  two  new  elements  to  the  ex- 
cellent and  well-conceived  program  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hart.  First,  it  would 
establish  a  Science  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  Attorney  General  on  advances  in 
the  physical  and  communications  sciences 
which  could  produce  new  police  techniques 
of  crime  prevention  and  detection.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  effective  liaison  between  physi- 
cal scientists  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Apparently,  no  national  scientific  body  now 
exists  which  regularly  advises  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  other  people  concerned  with 
the  ramifications  of  crime  prevention  and 
detection  on  the  application  of  current  scien- 
tific developments  to  their  specific  fields  of 
interest.  While  it  is  true  that  the  FBI  does 
some  work  in  this  area.  It  Is  apparently  on  a 
scale  Inadequate  to  meet  the  present  needs. 
In  the  New  Yoric  Times  of  July  19.  1965,  it 
was  reported  under  a  London  dateline  that 
Scotland  Yard  has  just  developed  two  new 
weapons  in  the  war  against  crime;  closed -cir- 
cuit    television    cameras     and    buttonhole 


microphones.  The  closed-circuit  television 
cameras  are  carried  In  unmarked  vans  and 
are  used  to  monitor  areas  known  to  be  high 
In  crime  Incidence  such  as  the  Soho  and 
May  fair  Districts  of  London.  The  button- 
hole mikes  represented  an  enormous  break- 
through in  police  communications.  Whereas 
the  police  formerly  had  to  communicate  via 
Inconvenient  telephone  boxes  they  can  now 
report  their  movements  to  the  operations 
room  in  headquarters  with  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
phone placed  on  their  person. 

Scotland  Yard  has  long  held  a  reputation 
as  the  world's  foremost  agency  In  the  field 
of  criminology.  A  number  of  the  techniques 
which  It  has  developed  have  been  taken  over 
by  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  I  see  no  reason  whatever, 
why  the  United  States  which  will  spend 
nearly  $21  billion  this  year  on  scientific  re- 
search and  development — over  10  times  our 
requested  budget  for  our  war  on  poverty — 
cannot  effectively  apply  much  of  this  mas- 
sive research  effort  In  assistance  of  Its  own 
war  against  crime. 

Perhaps  this  effort  would  be  of  less  critical 
importance  if  the  national  crime  rate  were 
diminishing.  Rather.  It  has  been  Increas- 
ing steadily.  Last  year  there  was  a  rise 
of  13  percent  in  reported  serious  crimes  over 
the  previous  year.  More  than  230,000  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  or  Injured 
as  a  result  of  a  criminal  action.  This  repre- 
sents a  number  larger  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Richmond.  Va.  The  United  States 
has  established  several  Federal  research  pro- 
grams for  diseases  which  maim  and  kill  less 
than  this. 

We  have  now  advanced  from  an  age  ot 
science  fiction  to  an  age  of  science  fact. 
From  the  days  of  Jules  Verne  and  Dick  Tracy, 
we  are  now  at  the  stage  where  It  Is  quite 
feasible  to  develop  sldearms  that  fire  pellets 
which  stun  temporarily  rather  than  kill — 
quite  permanently.  This  would  give  the 
police  more  latitude  in  using  their  guns  than 
they  have  now  and  at  the  same  time  would 
reduce  the  nimaber  of  Innocent  bystanders 
killed  or  wounded  by  police  action. 

This  program  should  be  given  top  national 
priority.  At  this  time,  when  relations  be- 
tween the  races  leads  to  tension  ridden  and 
highly  sensitive  community  situations.  In 
both  North  and  South.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  use  of  firearms  be  controlled.  Instead 
of  bringing  a  suspect  Into  a  morgue  on  a 
marble  slab,  development  of  this  new 
weapon  would  enable  the  police  to  bring  In 
their  suspects  safe  and  sound.  The  police 
themselves  favor  the  development  of  such 
a  new  weapon.  Instead  of  bearing  the  brunt 
of  criticism  for  accidentally  injuring  or 
killing  innocent  bystanders,  or  persons 
wanted  for  Interrogation,  their  jobs  would 
be  made  much  easier  as  they  could  tempo- 
rarily disable  a  suspect  without  inflicting 
grievous  or  mortal  physical  injury. 

Transistors  and  IBM  machines  can  also 
be  Invaluable  aids.  The  myriads  of  vital 
information  could  be  quickly  coded  and 
sorted  for  use  by  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  the  police  could  Instan- 
taneously ascertain,  by  the  use  of  these 
machines,  critical  problem  areas  and  send 
men  there  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long  time 
that  dark  streets  are  an  open  Invitation  to 
crime.  However,  no  large-scale  studies,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  been  carried  out  con- 
cerning the  science  of  street  and  park  light- 
ing and  how.  finally,  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem. The  Attorney  General,  himself,  stated 
in  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  thr.t 
"police  face  the  20th  century  criminal  with 
19th  century  methods  and  weapons."  He 
said  that  more  funds  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop "more  sophisticated  equipment  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion." Gentlemen.  I  think  that  my  proposal 
could  meaningfully  fit  into  section  8(a)(1) 
of  S.  1825.    However,  Instead  of  simply  au- 
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thorlzlng  the  Attorney  General  to  appoint 
a  technical  or  advisory  committee.  I  believe 
we  should  instruct  him  to  do  so.  with  the 
proviso  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
committee  should  be  experts  In  the  physical 
and  communications  sciences.  A  similar 
view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm, 
executive  director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  when  he  testified 
before  you  last  Friday. 

I  have  Just  cited  a  few  possibilities.  There 
are  many  others.  The  second  element  which 
my  bill  adds  to  that  of  Senator  Hart  Is  In  the 
administrative  aspect.  Every  program  to 
work,  must  have  a  "daddy"  In  charge.  My 
bill  would  put  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  bill  In  the  hands  of  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  I  feel  this  is  much  more 
preferable  to  the  delegating  and  redelegat- 
ing  of  responsibility,  as  could  now  occxir 
under  section  4  of  S.  1825.  By  giving  one 
man  full  responsibility  for  this  program  on 
a  full-time  basis,  with  adequate  status,  staff 
and  funds,  he  would  be  able  to  give  real 
leadership  and  direction  to  a  massive  re- 
search and  training  program.  It  has  been 
my  experience  both  In  business  and  govern- 
ment, that  diffused  authority  often  ends  In 
Inertia  and  nonaction,  whereas  clear  des- 
ignation of  authority  often  brings  forward 
momentum  and  positive  action. 

To  date,  my  proposals  have  received  the 
endorsement  or  support  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  National 
Police  Oflacers  Association  of  America,  the 
National  District  Attorneys  Association  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities.  Several 
other  Interested  groups  have  Informed  me 
that  they  have  scheduled  formal  considera- 
tion of  my  bill  at  upcoming  meetings. 

Thank  you  once  again,  gentlemen,  for 
your  courtesy  In  letting  me  appear  before 
you. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cor- 
man]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  released  the  uniform 
crime  report  for  1964.  That  report  re- 
vealed that  2,600,000  serious  crimes  oc- 
curred throughout  the  United  States  in 
1963.  In  order  to  curb  crime,  the  FBI 
Director  called  upon  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  improve  police  admin- 
istration and  achieve  more  efficient  use 
of  manpower.  He  stressed  that  all  in- 
vestigative agencies  must  be  alert  for  new 
technological  developments  which  can 
strengthen  their  efficiency  and  facilitate 
more  rapid  exchange  of  essential  infor- 
mation within  law  enforcement. 

By  approving  H.R.  8027  this  House  can 
take  a  historic  step  toward  implement- 
ing those  recommendations  and  bolster- 
ing the  basic  pillar  upon  which  our  free 
society  is  based — the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order. 

H.R.  8027  provides  assistance  in  train- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in 
improving  capabilities,  techniques,  and 
practices  in  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  prevention  of  crime. 

This  is  not  a  program  of  broad  Federal 
assistance  but  rather  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral stimulation  for  specific  development 
of  innovative,  promising  ideas  in  crime 
control  and  the  dissemination  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  development. 

Our  purpose  is  to  strengthen  local  law 
enforcement  and  we  specifically  prohibit 
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Federal  interference  in  the  operation  of 
local  police  and  sheriffs  departments. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Police  Associations. 

We  seek  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  contract  with  any  public  or 
nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  Insti- 
tution to  pursue  the  purposes  of  this  act 
and  we  are  assured  that  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  will  play  a  significant 
role  in  those  committees. 

The  Federal  Government  is  necessarily 
engaged  in  a  multitude  of  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  medicine,  nursing, 
welfare,  housing,  roads,  and  construction 
of  public  facilities.  Nor  have  we  ignored 
several  vital  areas  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice — the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
are  but  two  examples. 

Yet,  nowhere,  have  we  confronted  the 
staggering  task  of  directly  enforcing  law 
and  order.  In  view  of  the  job  ahead, 
the  request  for  $10  million  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  act  for  the  initial  fiscal  year 
may  seem  far  too  inadequate,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Attorney  General  has  been  pru- 
dent in  that  request  for  he  is  determined 
that  every  penny  will  be  wisely  spent. 

What  shall  we  get  for  our  investment? 
A  number  of  benefits  carmot  now  be  fore- 
seen but  there  are  several  t3T>es  of  proj- 
ects that  await  our  support: 

First.  Special  training  programs  for 
police  officers,  such  as  the  ones  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  new  Cali- 
fornia Commission  on  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Training.  These  train- 
ing programs,  if  properly  developed  and 
financed,  would  have  the  effect  of  im- 
proving the  skills  of  the  rookie  police 
officer  before  he  undertakes  his  duties 
as  opposed  to  requiring  him  to  develop 
such  skills  on  the  job  by  the  trial-and- 
error  method.  These  programs  would 
also  keep  more  experienced  officers  up 
to  date  on  new  law  enforcement  tech- 
niques and  practices. 

Second,  Live  experiments  with  better 
lighting  and  the  use  of  electronic  equip- 
ment in  high  crime  areas.  Public  w(^rks 
officials  have  found  they  can  use  tele- 
vision to  inspect  underground  facilities, 
but  the  impact  of  the  use  of  closed-cir- 
cuit television  in  areas  where  crimes 
against  the  person  occur  frequently  has 
received  only  limited  testing. 

Third.  Computers  can  be  used  to 
free  police  officers  from  administrative 
drudgery  and  to  speed  the  process  of 
criminal  identification.  Federal  grants 
would  be  particularly  useful  in  enabling 
smaller  police  departments  to  benefit 
from  this  new  technology. 

Fourth.  Local  officials  would  like  to  de- 
velop imaginative  solutions  to  the  re- 
peater problem,  especially  with  regard 
to  minor  crimes.  Municipal  court  dock- 
ets are  overburdened  with  cases  brought 
against  the  chronic  inebriate,  vagrant, 
and  traffic  violator.  Municipal  judges 
have  been  innovators  in  this  area,  but 
nationwide  exE>erimental  programs  to 
overcome  this  repeater  problem  must  be 
undertaken. 


Fifth.  Improved  methods  of  E>olice  or- 
ganization which  will  permit  special  po- 
lice task  forces  to  deal  effectively  with 
outbreaks  of  crime  on  a  moment's  notice 
and  to  provide  a  mobile  strike  force  to 
bolster  public  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  police  to  prevent  crime  and  to  swift- 
ly arrest  criminals. 

Sixth.  Means  of  strengthening  public 
support  for  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  police.  Especially,  we  need  new  pro- 
grams to  involve  our  youth  on  the  side 
of  law  and  not  on  the  side  of  lawless- 
ness. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
carefully  studied  the  bill  and  believes  that 
this  legislation  provides  no  panacea  but 
rather  a  hard-hitting  instrument  to 
curb  crime  in  a  fashion  which  is  con- 
sistent with  our  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment and  not  otherwise  possible  given 
the  severe  financial  constraints  faced  by 
local  law  enforcement. 

The  time  has  come  to  serve  notice 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  not  stand  idly  by  while  crime  mounts 
and  public  confidence  erodes. 

I  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  8027. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8027,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
and  to  improve  capabilities  and  tech- 
niques for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
crime. 

This  legislation,  I  believe,  is  needed  to 
halt  the  continuing  rise  in  serious  crimes 
in  the  United  States,  which  increased  13 
percent  in  1964  and  1963,  according  to 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Of  a 
more  serious  nature,  this  legislation  is 
also  sufficiently  drawn  to  combat  the 
rising  juvenile  delinquency  crimes  rate, 
also  up  13  percent  in  1964  and  1963. 
This  figure  is  alarming  to  all  law-abiding 
Americans,  especially  when  you  consider 
that  the  population  10  to  17  years  old 
increased  orily  4  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious years,  while  the  increase  in  arrests 
of  persons  under  18  years  of  age  jumped 
13  percent. 

Crime  is  a  national  responsibility,  al- 
though it  is  the  direct  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, in  that  it  is  up  to  each  citizen  to 
do  what  he  can  to  reverse  these  drastic 
Increases  in  crime  rates. 

Prior  to  the  President's  suggestion  for 
a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965,  included  in  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today,  I  introduced  a  package 
of  three  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
bills,  which  I  thought  would  help  halt 
crime,  delinquency,  violence  in  the  streets 
and  adult  apathy  in  their  tracks. 

The  positive  measures  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  16,  1965  include  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  CrUne  Prevention  and  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  secondly  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Interstate  Crime,  and  thirdly,  legislation 
to  provide  grants  to  teach  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  modern  methods  of 
crime  detection,  and  to  provide  grants 
for  research  to  determine  the  causes  and 
cures  for  various  types  of  criminal  be- 
havior. The  second  bill  has  been  admin- 
istratively adopted  by  the  appointment 
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by  President  Johnson  of  a  national  com- 
mission to  study  crime  prevention  meth- 
ods and  criminal  behavior. 

My  third  suggestion,  H.R.  4937,  very 
similar  to  H.R.  8027,  Is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  programs  of  research 
and  experimentation  in  crime  prevention 
and  detection,  and  for  training  of  law 
enforcement  personnel,  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

It  would  establish  grants  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  study  and  do  research  in  the 
causes  and  cures  of  criminal  behavior 
and  for  the  study  of  new  and  improved 
methods  or  techniques  of  crime  preven- 
tion and  detection  and  of  law  enforce- 
ment generally. 

H.R.  4937  would  also  establish  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  training  personnel  in 
the  law  enforcement  field  which  could  be 
made  to  any  Federal,  State,  local  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency,  organization 
or  institution.  I  have  also  introduced 
H.R.  8677  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  bill  before  the  House  today — the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  talked  too  long 
with  too  little  action  about  the  basic 
problems  of  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, gnawing  at  the  very  basic  roots 
of  our  Nation's  moral  and  ethical  fiber. 

The  greatest  need  in  American  life  to- 
day is  a  safe  society  and  no  one  will 
dispute  this. 

The  prime  responsibility  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
which  costs  the  country  annually  $27  bil- 
lion, rests  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  this  legislation  will  help 
them  to  make  a  safe  society. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  8027, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965. 

Organized  crime  has  shown  itself  to 
be  a  major  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  citizens  eversrwhere.  In  their 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  I  sent  out 
recently,  my  constituents  in  the  23d 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  made 
clear  their  concern  over  this  problem. 
More  people  mentioned  crime  as  the 
most  pressing  of  all  domestic  issues  than 
any  other  and  it  ranked  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  education.  I  share  with 
them  their  concern.  As  crime  increases 
across  the  country  it  becomes  a  problem 
of  national  concern,  and  we  must  make 
a  coordinated  national  attack  upon  It. 
That  can  be  accomplished  without  dam- 
age to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  or 
individual  rights. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nbnprofit  agencies  for  the  training  of 
State  and  local  personnel  in  the  fields  of 
law  enforcement,  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  crime  prevention,  and  it  au- 
thorizes him  to  make  studies  of  law  en- 
forcement problems  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  and  to  "collect,  evaluate, 
publish,  and  disseminate"  relevant  in- 
formation. The  act  provides  the  neces- 
sary money  to  carry  out  this  program, 
and  it  also  makes  clear  that  no  depart- 


ment of  the  United  States  is  to  exercise 
any  control  over  any  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  agency.  In  the  words  of 
the  President: 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
financial  assistance  for  research  and  train- 
ing In  other  professions — science,  mathemat- 
ics, foreign  languages,  medicine,  nxirslng. 
Trained,  professional  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel are  fully  as  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  national  health  and  strength — 
and  no  less  deserving  of  Increased  Federal 
support. 

This  act  will  not,  of  itself,  solve  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  part  of  a  balanced  program  of 
governmental  action  against  the  roots 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  crime,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  not  neglect  necessary 
actions  aimed  at  these  roots.  But  by 
permitting  the  Attorney  General  to  help 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  with 
their  work  in  this  field,  it  is  a  vital  step 
forward. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
being  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  8027,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorvun 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  326,  nays  0,  not  voting  108, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  215] 

TEAS— 326 


Abernethy 

Burleson 

Dow 

Adair 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Adams 

Burton,  Utah 

Downing 

Addabbo 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Albert 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Anderson,  111. 

Callan 

Dyal 

Anderson, 

Callaway 

Edmondson 

Tenn. 

Cameron 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Edwards,  Calif. 

George  W. 

Casey 

Ellsworth 

Andrews, 

Cederberg 

Erlenborn 

Glenn 

Celler 

Everett 

Annunzlo 

Chelf 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Arends 

Clancy 

Fallon 

Ashbrook 

Clark 

Farbsteln 

Ashley 

Clausen, 

Pamsley 

Ashmore 

DonH. 

Farnum 

AsplnaU 

Clawson,  Del 

Fascell 

Ayres 

Cleveland 

Flndley 

Baldwin 

Clevenger 

Fisher 

Bandstra 

Cohelan 

Flood 

Baring 

Conable 

Foley 

Bates 

Conte 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Beckworth 

Cooley 

Ford. 

Belcher 

Corbett 

William  D. 

Bell 

Corman 

Foimtaln 

Bennett 

Craley 

Priedel 

Betts 

Culver 

Ftilton,  Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Cunningham 

Fuqua 

Boland 

Curtln 

Garmatz 

Bolton 

Oaddarlo 

Gathings 

Bow 

Dague 

Gettys 

Brademas 

Daniels 

Giaimo 

Bray 

Davis,  Oa. 

Gibbons 

Brock 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gilbert 

Brooks 

Dawson 

Oilligan 

Broomfleld 

de  la  Garza 

Gonzalez 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dent 

Goodell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

Gray 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Devlne 

Green,  Pa. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Dickinson 

Grelgg 

Buchanan 

Dole 

Grlder 

Burke 

Dorn 

GrlfBn 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H6bert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFaU 


McGrath 

McVicker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

MliUsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Reld,  HI. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

NAYS— 0 


Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Say  lor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Seer est 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

SLsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stutablefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

TTUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatee 

Young 

Younger 

ZablocU 


Vanlk 

Weltner 

Wolff 

Walker,  Miss. 

Williams 

Wright 

Watson 

Wilson, 

Watts 

Charles  H. 

NOT  VOTING— 108 


Abbitt 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Barrett 
Battin 
Berry 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carey 

Chamberlain 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Delaney 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Evans,  Colo. 
Feighan 
Flno 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 


Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Grabowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMUlan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matthews 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Moss 

MiUter 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Olsen,  Mont. 

ONeiU.  Mass. 

Patman 

Pliilbin 

PoweU 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Redlln 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Robison 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rostenkowski 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Slack 

Stalbaum 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J' 

ToU 

Utt 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Teeigue  of  California. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Martin  Moss. 

Mr.  Holineld  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Monahan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Dulskl. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Redlln. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Olsen  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  with  reference  to  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wfis  no  objection. 


REHABILITATION  OF  FEDERAL 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6964)  to  amend  section  4082  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
habilitation of  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  with 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4082  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read : 

"§  4082.  Commitment  to  Attorney  General; 
residential  treatment  centers;  ex- 
tension of  limits  of  confinement; 
work  furlough 

"(a)  A  person  convicted  of  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
mitted, for  such  term  of  Imprisonment  as 
the  court  may  direct,  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  designate  the  place  of  confinement 
where  the  sentence  shall  be  served. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  designate 
as  a  place  of  confinement  any  available, 
suitable,  and  appropriate  Institution  or  fa- 
cility, whether  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
within  or  without  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  person  was  convicted,  and  may  at 
any  time  transfer  a  person  from  one  place  of 
confinement  to  another. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  extend  the 
limits  of  the  place  of  confinement  of  a  pris- 
oner as  to  whom  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  he  will  honor  his  trust,  by  author- 
izing him,  under  prescribed  conditions,  to — 

"(1)  visit  a  specifically  designated  place 
or  places  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days  and  return  to  the  same  or  another  Insti- 
tution or  facility.  An  extension  of  limits 
may  be  granted  only  to  permit  a  visit  to  a 
dying  relative,  attendance  at  the  funeral  of 
a  relative,  the  obtaining  of  medical  services 
not  otherwise  available,  the  contacting  of 
prospective  employers,  or  for  any  other  com- 
pelling reason  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest;  or 

"(2)  work  at  paid  employment  or  partici- 
pate In  a  training  program  In  the  commu- 
nity while  continuing  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
institution  or  facility  to  which  he  Is  com- 
mitted, provided  that  such  paid  employment 
will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  lmp>alr  existing  contracts 
for  services,  and  provided  also  that  the  rates 
of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed, geographical  region,  and  proficiency 
of  the  prisoner  employee.  A  prisoner  au- 
thorized to  work  at  paid  employment  in  the 
community  under  this  subsection  may  be 
required  to  pay,  and  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  collect,  such  costs  Incident  to 
the  prisoner's  confinement  as  the  Attorney 
General  deems  appropriate  and  reasonable. 
Collections  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Tretis- 
ury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts." 

"(d)  The  willful  failure  of  a  prisoner  to 
remain  within  the  extended  limits  of  his 
confinement,  or  to  return  within  the  time 
prescribed  to  an  Institution  or  facility  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  be 
deemed  an  escape  from  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  punishable  as  provided  In 
chapter  35  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Attorney  General  by  this  section  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  persons  committed  to  the 
National  Training  School  for  Boys. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 


"the  term  'facility'  shall  include  a  residen- 
tial conununlty  treatment  center;  and 

"The  term  'relative'  shall  mean  a  spouse, 
child  (Including  stepchild,  adopted  child  or 
child  as  to  whom  the  prisoner,  though  not 
a  natural  parent,  has  acted  In  the  place  of 
a  parent),  parent  (Including  a  person  who, 
though  not  a  natural  parent,  has  acted  In  the 
place  of  a  parent) ,  brother,  or  sister." 

Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  section  4082 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read : 

"Sec.  4082.  Commitment    to    Attorney    Gen- 
eral; residential  treatment  cen- 
ters; extension  of  limits  of  con- 
finement; work  furlough." 
Sec.  3.  Sections  751   and  752  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  Insert- 
ing  the    words   "or   facility"   following   the 
word  "Institution". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  to  do  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  Federal  prisoners. 
In  short,  it  would  grant  prisoners  as  to 
whom  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  honor  their  trust,  up 
to  30  days  leave  for  carefully  specified 
purposes  such  as  attending  the  funeral 
of  a  deceased  relative  or  visiting  a  relative 
who  may  be  desperately  sick,  which  would 
be  certified  to  by  the  doctors. 

Further,  this  bill  would  permit  trust- 
worthy Federal  prisoners  to  work  In  pri- 
vate employment.  That  is  another  basic 
pmpose  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  bill,  a  prisoner  who  would 
willfully  violate  the  conditions  of  his 
leave  would  be  considered  an  escaped 
prisoner  and  punished  under  the  Escape 
Act. 

In  order  not  in  any  way  to  disturb 
working  conditions  or  the  existing  labor 
force  near  the  Federal  penal  institution, 
the  committee  amended  the  bill  and  has 
provided,  by  an  amendment  which  has  a 
twofold  purpose,  first,  that  work  releases 
authorized  by  the  bill  shall  not  result  in 
the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and 
that  the  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of 
employment  shall  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amendment 
we  offered  to  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
Justice  Department  is  to  make  clear  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  col- 
lect from  a  trustworthy  prisoner  who 
might  be  employed  from  time  to  time  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  cost  of  his 
board  and  lodging. 

This  is  consistent  with  a  plan  of  this 
kind  which  exists  in  a  number  of  States, 
the  pioneering  State  being  North  Caro- 
lina. The  committee  report  makes  this 
perfectly  clear.    Perhaps  reading  a  few 
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sentences  will  bring  out  what  I  have  in 
mind,  which  was  consistent  with  the  ob- 
servations of  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  committee  [Mr.  Whitener].  The 
repKjrt  states : 

The  committee  understands  that  a  prisoner 
working  or  obtaining  training  In  the  commu- 
nity under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(2) 
win  continue  to  reside  at  the  Institution  to 
which  he  Is  committed  for  the  service  of  his 
sentence.  This  means  that  he  will  be  re- 
leased temporarily  from  the  Institution  only 
on  those  days  and  for  such  hours  that  his 
employment  or  training  may  require.  The 
committee  also  understands  that  the  wages 
of  a  prisoner  working  at  paid  employment  un- 
der this  subsection  will  be  deposited  in  his 
institutional  account  and  disbursed  and 
saved  pursuant  to  written  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  warden  and  signed  by  the  prisoner. 

Finally,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 
I  am  delighted  to  inform  the  House  that 
it  Is  not  anticipated  there  will  be  a  cost. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  work  release 
system  payments  will  be  made,  and  it  is 
anticipated  this  will  mean  a  saving  to  the 
Government  as  iiunates  become  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  cost  of  their  own 
confinement. 

With  that  explanation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  shall  consume  a  minimum  of  time  in 
expressing  my  wholehearted  support  of 
this  legislation.  ->- 

Under  the  so-called  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  and  Federal  Youth  Offenders 
Act,  it  is  now  possible  to  establish  resi- 
dential community  centers  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  half-way  houses. 
Experience  under  this  program  has  been 
extremely  good.  Statistics  show  that 
only  20  percent  of  those  who  are  released 
to  civilian  life  after  service  of  their  pen- 
alty and  prescribed  time  in  the  half-way 
house  violate  parole.  This  is  down  from 
50  percent  for  those  who  have  not  been 
privileged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

We  believe  that  making  this  same  sys- 
tem available  to  adult  offenders  will  make 
it  possible  for  those  convicted  of  crimes 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  before  they 
are  thrust  unprepared  and  embittered 
upon  a  community. 

They  will  be  under  close  surveillance 
while  resident  in  the  residential  commu- 
nity centers,  and  they  will  conduct  them- 
selves according  to  strict  rules.  When 
they  have  finished  their  work  tour  they 
will  be  required  to  return  to  confine- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
if  they  should  leave  the  confines  of  the 
residential  community  center  they  will 
have  committed  an  offense  under  the  Es- 
cape Act  and  will  be  subject  to  penalty 
for  that  violation. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  19  of  our  States  today  use  similar 
programs.  Two  of  them,  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  have  extended  that  pro- 
gram to  adult  felons. 

I  believe  all  of  the  statistics  reflect 
tremendous  success  with  this  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  we  were  careful  to  impress  upon 
the  witnesses  from  the  Department  that 
the  committee  would  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing oversight  of  the  program.    We 


abjured  them  to  be  extremely  careful 
in  using  the  new  authority  which  this 
legislation  will  grant  them.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  intend  to  do  just  that. 

Now.  in  order  that  we  may  have  some 
idea  about  the  scope  of  the  problem  in- 
volved, there  are  today  only  22,000  Fed- 
eral prisoners.  It  is  anticipated  that  no 
more  than  1.000  to  1.500  will  use  this  new 
system,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee  found  it  wise  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  intends  that  this  new 
program  will  not  work  any  undue  or  un- 
fair competition  with  the  private  civilian 
worker. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  my  hometown  is  lo- 
cated the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  Fed- 
eral Hospital  for  Defective  Delinquents. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  prison  system,  of  course.  It  has 
all  types  of  confinements,  including  a 
prison  farm  in  which  the  chronically  ill 
who  are  not  mentally  defective  are  also 
committed,  and  they  work  on  this  pris- 
on farm.  For  example,  those  who  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  recovery  from 
lung  disease  or  tuberculosis,  and  such 
chronic  or  long  duration  diseases. 

Now,  would  this  bill  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, within  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  apply  to  those  in  this  hospital, 
as  well  as  to  those  in  the  community 
treatment  centers,  and  the  regular  pris- 
ons? 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  say,  if  I  understood 
the  premise  of  your  question  correctly, 
the  gentleman  has  reference  to  juvenile 
offenders? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  sir.  These  are  not 
juveniles.  These  are  adult  prisoners  in 
the  U.S.  Hospital  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents in  Springfield.  Mo.,  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  prison  system. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few 
juveniles  there.  They  are  mainly  adults. 
As  I  said,  they  have  this  work  farm  in 
the  confines  of  the  limits  which  the  city 
of  Springfield  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  years  and  years  ago  for 
this  purpose.  Once  in  a  while  we  have 
trustees  who  escape  from  there,  the 
prison  farm,  but  it  has  never  caused  any 
serious  problem.  We  also  had  a  few 
escape  from  the  "maximum  custody" 
portion  of  the  hospital  while  undergoing 
treatment. 

All  I  want  to  know  is.  in  addition  to 
the  regular  prisoners  in  the  community 
treatment  centers,  could  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  parole  to  homes 
in  such  emergencies  or  for  work  or  for 
an  earned  furlough,  within  territorial 
restrictions  and  otherwise,  prisoners  of 
the  prison  hospital,  under  this  act  if  we 
pass  it  here  today? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  believe  that  the  pertinent  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  will  be  found  in  section 
4082  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
subparagraph  (c),  and  I  would  like  to 
read  that  for  the  Record: 

The  Attorney  General  may  extend  the 
limits  of  the  place  of  confinement  of  a  pris- 
oner as  to  whom  there  Is  reasonable  cauae  to 


believe  he  will  honor  his  trust,  by  author- 
izing him,  under  prescribed  conditions — 

And  SO  forth. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  would  apply,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman,  to  any  person 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons? 

Mr.  POPF.  Yes.  I  think  it  would. 
Of  course,  I  think  the  test  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  applied  both  objectively 
and  subjectively.  Whether  or  not  the 
individual  Federal  ward  was  one  who 
would  come  within  these  terms  would 
depend  on  the  determination  made  by 
those  in  a  F>ositlon  to  judge. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  do  I  understand 
further  that  such  a  prisoner,  convicted 
of  a  Federal  offense,  may  be  assigned  to 
an  area  in  which  the  limits  are  pre- 
scribed, and  after  he  has  earned  this 
money  in  employment,  the  receipts  would 
go  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States   as  miscellaneous  receipts? 

Mr.  POFF.  They  go  back  into  the 
fund  and  may  be  disbursed  according  to 
an  agreement  between  the  ofiBcials  and 
the  inmate.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  money  to  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  inmate's  dependents. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  assures  us 
that  in  any  given  area  in  which  they 
might  be  paroled  they  would  not  be  com- 
peting with  labor  for  jobs  in  business  or 
industry:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  I  can  speak  for 
the  subcommittee  chairman — and  if  not. 
he  can  correct  me — in  saying  that  the 
bill  as  amended  has  the  general  approval 
of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
AFL-CIO,  but  in  view  of  the  action  of 
this  House  last  week,  assuming  this  bill  is 
passed  by  the  other  body,  would  these 
men  be  forced  to  join  a  union  in  a  closed 
shop  since  the  repeal  of  section  14 (b>? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  will  allow  the  gentleman 
to  draw  his  own  conclusion  with  refer- 
ence to  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  very  serious  about  it. 
Would  that  be  required  under  such  cir- 
cmnstances? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question.  I  think 
he  will  have  to  reach  his  own  conclusion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to 
test  that  in  a  coiut;  if  a  man  gets  a  job 
when  he  is  under  "house  arrest,"  or  is 
paroled  while  he  is  in  a  house  arrest 
status,  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  if  this 
bill  is  enacted,  would  that  follow  as  a 
just  conclusion? 

Mr.  POFF.    Possibly. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener!  . 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis! 
has  pointed  out  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  re- 
lease approach  in  handling  prisoners. 
Since  that  time  many  jurisdictions  have 
sent  people  to  our  State — not  only  other 
States  in  this  union  but  foreign  coun- 
tries— to  study  the  program  which  has 
worked  so  excellently  in  our  State.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  it  has  worked  excel- 
lently because  of  the  administration  of 
the  law  by  an  outstanding  prison  direc- 
tor, the  Honorable  George  W.  Randall, 
who  is  serving  as  director  of  prisons  In 
North  Carolina. 
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I  would  point  out  that  under  our  law 
in  North  Carolina  we  do  have  some  pro- 
visions which  are  not  in  the  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  now.  One  of 
those  is  that  the  prisoner,  until  he  has 
served  the  minimum  sentence  which 
would  entitle  him  to  consideration  for 
parole,  cannot  be  put  on  work  release  in 
North  Carolina  until  the  judge  who  tried 
him  has  concurred  in  that  decision  by 
the  prison  department.  That  probably 
is  not  necessary  in  the  Federal  situation. 

Another  provision  in  our  North  Caro- 
lina law  is  that  a  prisoner  is  not  entitled 
to  file  a  claim  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  the  event  he  loses  his  job 
while  a  prisoner.  I  think  that  should  be 
probably  considered  here. 

Another  provision  in  our  law  is  that 
a  prisoner  in  North  Carolina  who  Is  on 
work  release  is  not  to  be  considered  an 
agent  of  the  State  in  the  event  he  com- 
mits a  tort  or  a  negligent  injury  while 
going  about  his  work  or  going  to  and 
from  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  provisions 
of  the  North  Carolina  law  might  well  be 
considered  by  the  other  body  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est, I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  the 
Record  section  148-33.1  of  the  North 
Carolina  general  statutes,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

148-33.1  Sentencing,  quartering,  and  con- 
trol of  prisoners  with  work-day  release 
privileges: 

(a)  Whenever  a  person  Is  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  5  years 
to  be  served  In  the  State  prison  system,  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  sentencing  court  may 
recommend  to  the  State  prison  department 
that  the  prisoner  be  granted  the  option  of 
serving  the  sentence  under  the  work  release 
plan  as  hereinafter  authorized. 

(b)  The  board  of  paroles  of  this  State 
may  authorize  the  State  prison  department 
to  grant  work  release  privileges  to  any  In- 
mate of  the  State  prison  system  serving  a 
term  of  Imprisonment.  Provided,  in  any 
case  where  the  Inmate  being  considered  for 
work  release  privileges  has  not  yet  served 
a  fourth  of  his  sentence  If  determinate  or  a 
fourth  of  his  minimum  sentence  if  Indeter- 
minate, the  board  of  paroles  shall  not  au- 
thorize the  prison  department  to  grant  him 
work  release  privileges  without  considering 
the  recommendation  of  the  presiding  Judge 
of  the  court  which  Imposed  the  sentence. 

(c)  The  State  prison  department  shall 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  need  becomes  evi- 
dent, designate  and  adapt  facilities  in  the 
State  prison  system  for  quartering  prisoners 
with  work  release  privileges.  In  areas  where 
facilities  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  not 
available  within  the  State  prison  system 
when  needed,  the  State  prison  department 
may  contract  with  the  proper  authorities  of 
political  subdivisions  of  this  State  for  quar- 
tering in  suitable  local  confinement  facilities 
prisoners  with  work  release  privileges.  No 
prisoner  shall  be  granted  work  release  until 
suitable  facilities  for  quartering  him  have 
been  provided  In  the  area  where  the  prisoner 
has  employment  or  the  offer  of  emplo3mient. 

(d)  The  State  prison  department  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  a  work 
release  plan  under  which  an  eligible  prisoner 
may  be  released  from  actual  custody  during 
the  time  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  place  of 
bis  employment,  perform  his  work,  and  re- 


turn to  quarters  designated  by  the  prison 
authorities.  No  prisoner  shall  be  granted 
work  release  privileges  except  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  presiding  Judge  set  forth 
In  the  Judgment  of  imprisonment  or  written 
authorization  of  the  board  of  paroles.  If 
the  prisoner  shall  violate  any  of  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  prison  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  work 
release  plan,  then  such  prisoner  may  be  with- 
drawn from  work  release  privileges,  and  the 
prisoner  may  be  transferred  to  the  general 
prison  population  to  serve  out  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence.  Rules  and  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  the  work  release  plan 
shall  be  established  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  prison  system. 

(e)  The  State  department  of  labor  shall 
exercise  the  same  supervision  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  persons  working  In  the 
free  community  while  serving  sentences  Im- 
posed under  this  section  as  the  department 
does  over  conditions  of  employment  for  free 
persons. 

(f)  Prisoners  employed  In  the  free  com- 
munity under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  surrender  to  the  prison  departnient 
their  earnings  less  standard  pajrroU  deduc- 
tions required  by  law.  After  deducting  from 
the  earnings  of  each  prisoner  an  amount 
determined  to  be  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's 
keep,  the  prison  department  shall  (1)  allow 
the  prisoner  to  draw  from  the  balance  a 
sufficient  sum  to  cover  his  Incidental  ex- 
penses, (2)  retain  to  his  credit  such  amount 
as  seems  necessary  to  accumulate  a  reason- 
able sum  to  be  paid  to  him  on  his  release 
from  prison,  (3)  cause  to  be  paid  through 
the  county  department  of  public  welfare 
such  part  of  any  additional  balance  as  is 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  prisoner's  de- 
pendents. Any  balance  of  his  earnings  re- 
maining at  the  time  the  prisoner  is  released 
from  prison  shall  be  paid  to  him.  The  State 
board  of  public  welfare  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate uniform  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  duties  of  county  welfare  depart- 
ments under  this  section. 

(g)  No  prisoner  employed  in  the  free  com- 
munity under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agent,  employee, 
or  Involuntary  servant  of  the  State  prison 
system  while  working  in  the  free  community 
or  going  to  or  from  such  employment. 

(h)  Any  prisoner  employed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  benefits  under  chapter  96  of  the  gen- 
eral statutes  entitled  "Employment  Security" 
during  the  term  of  the  sentence. 

Includes  amendments  of  1963  session  of 
general  assembly. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
let  me  get  around  to  the  broad  picture. 
When  Mr.  Randall  and  I  were  talking  a 
few  days  ago  about  this  legislation,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  North  Carolina  ex- 
perience. I  believe  these  bits  of  infor- 
mation which  I  will  give  to  the  Members 
may  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Our  law  was  enacted  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1957.  At  that  time  it  was  limited 
to  misdemeanants.  It  worked  so  well 
with  those  misdemeanants  that  shortly 
thereafter  the  judges  of  the  State  at  their 
judicial  conference  requested  the  legis- 
lature to  extend  it  to  felons  also  because 
they  felt  this  could  very  well  be  used  for 
rehabilitation  of  felons. 

One  of  the  problems  that  our  country 
has  in  the  correction  of  prisoners  is  to 
eliminate  repeated  criminal  conduct  by 
former  prisoners.  I  believe  the  term 
used  In  this  connection  is  "recidivist." 
In  North  Carolina  work-release  has 
played  a  very  important  role  in  reducing 


recidivism.  Pour  years  ago  we  had 
12,000  prisoners  In  our  State  prison  sys- 
tem or  approximately  60  percent  of  all 
the  Federal  prison  population  today. 
Today,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  State 
is  growing  rapidly,  our  prison  population 
has  been  reduced  to  10,600.  This  is 
3,700  fewer  prisoners  than  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  social  scientists 
predicted  we  would  have  at  this  point 
when  they  made  a  study  and  projection 
in  1956.  Our  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  been  able  to  close  22  of  its  field  vmits 
in  its  prison  system,  each  of  which  was 
designed  to  accommodate  100  prisoners. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
it  Is  a  remarkable  thing  that  today  we 
have  more  than  1,000  work  release  pris- 
oners in  North  Carolina  who  are  sup- 
porting themselves  who  otherwise  would 
be  a  complete  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State. 

We  have  had  6,080  participants  in  the 
program  since  its  commencement  in  1957 
through  July  1,  1965.  They  have  earned 
a  total  of  $4.4  million.  The  prison  de- 
partment has  deducted  $1.5  million  for 
their  keep  and  $370,000  for  their  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  inmates  on  work- 
release  have  contributed  $1,212,000  to  the 
support  of  their  families  during  that 
period  of  time.  Of  course,  they  have 
paid  taxes  to  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  upon  their  earnings. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  it  is  that  during 
the  period  that  we  have  had  the  work- 
release  program  the  repeat  rate  of  vio- 
lations of  the  criminal  law  by  these  men 
and  women  who  have  been  on  work- 
release  has  been  only  6.8  percent.  This 
is  certainly  lower  than  the  overall  per- 
centages that  we  find  in  the  Nation  with 
reference  to  the  repetition  of  crime  by 
former  inmates  in  prisons. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  North  Carolina 
prison  director  Randall  gave  an  example 
which  I  believe  \\^11  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members.  He  said  a  former  felon  with 
a  wife  and  one  child  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  go  on  work-release.  He 
was  a  heavy-equipment  operator.  Dur- 
ing approximately  16  months  he  worked 
about  this  type  of  employment  while 
serving  a  sentence  in  prison.  In  spite 
of  the  periods  of  unemployment  due  to 
bad  weather,  his  earnings  totaled 
$6,052.93. 

He  paid  the  prison  department 
$1,172.25  for  his  keep,  $310  for  his  trans- 
portation to  and  from  his  work,  and 
$2,272  to  support  his  family.  He  used 
$998.76  for  approved  personal  expenses. 
When  he  was  released  from  prison  he 
had  $1,299.92,  a  steady  job,  and  a  family 
to  go  back  to.  According  to  his  em- 
ployer, by  whom  he  is  still  employed, 
he  is  doing  a  splendid  job. 

I  think  the  experience  in  my  State 
indicates  that,  properly  administered, 
this  program  can  be  a  great  improve- 
ment In  our  penal  system  and  correc- 
tional procedure. 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  explain  this :  Who  decides 
who  will  go  out  on  this  temporary  parole? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  This  is  not  a  parole. 
The  decision  is  made  by  the  warden  in 
consultation,  of  course,  with  the  prison 
authorities,  as  to  the  level  of  conduct 
which  would  justify  the  prisoner  getting 
this  privilege  of,  let  us  say.  a  stated  leave 
of  absence  or  engaging  in  work  which 
does  not  displace  local  labor.  Somebody 
has  to  make  the  niles.  No  one  is  better 
equipped  than  the  warden  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  here,  for- 
merly headed  by  Mr.  Bennett.  His  suc- 
cessor is  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  not  critical.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  one  man  decided,  or  a 
board,  or  other  consultation. 

Then  another  question:  Are  there  any 
categories  of  crime  to  be  considered  as 
to  eligibility  for  this  sort  of  treatment? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  There  are  no  categories. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  of  the  prison  ofiBcials,  but  they 
must  be  what  we  used  to  call  trusties, 
because  in  the  language  of  the  bill  itself 
the  privilege  of  outside  employment  with 
the  condition  of  going  back  to  prison 
every  night,  and  so  forth,  is  limited  to 
prisoners  as  to  whom  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  he  will  honor  his  trust. 

Here  is  the  language  of  the  bill  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  prisoners  to  whom 
this  privilege  will  extend: 

The  Attorney  General  may  extend  the  lim- 
its of  the  place  of  confinement  of  a  prisoner 
as  to  whom  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve he  win  honor  his  trust,  by  authorizing 
him— 

And  then  the  bill  goes  on  to  say  that 
whoever  violates  his  trust  is  considered 
to  be  an  escai>ed  prisoner  and  punished 
accordingly. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  this  question  has  been  touched 
on  or  not.  What  about  the  criminally 
insane  convictions?  Are  they  to  be  eli- 
gible for  consideration  for  this  leave  of 
absence? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
such  person  being  eligible. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
possibly  this  type  could,  under  circum- 
stances, be  considered? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  conform  to  the  language.  In  my 
opinion  they  would  be  clearly  ineligible. 
I  do  not  think  this  has  come  up  in  the 
record  as  yet,  but  my  understanding  is, 
and  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  Federal  prisoners  for 
many  years,  the  total  prison  population 
of  the  United  States  is  something  like 
22,000.  This  bill  would  involve  employ- 
ment, according  to  statistics  submitted  to 
the  committee,  of  between  1,000  and 
1.500,  or  about  5  percent,  shall  we  say,  5 
out  of  100  people,  who  in  the  old  days  we 
used  to  call  "trusties,"  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee yield  further? 


Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  as  well  as  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  as  to  those  of  imsoimd 
mind  not  coming  under  this  bill,  but  that 
Is  not  the  point  I  wanted  to  raise.  I  tried 
to  stipulate  In  advance  that  we  have 
people  who  are  defective  for  other  rea- 
sons than  being  of  unsound  mind  who 
may  be  in  a  U.S.  hospital  for  defective 
delinquents  or  anyone  else  who  may  be 
convalescing  from  tuberculosis  or  some 
other  sickness  perhaps  who  do  work  on 
the  prison  farms.  My  query  was  to  know 
whether  they  would  come  under  this  bill 
or  not.  I  think  that  question  was  ade- 
quately answered,  that  there  are  ade- 
quate safeguards  as  to  them. 

I  have  another  question  If  the  distin- 
guished and  able  committee  chairman 
will  yield  further. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  interested 
because  of  this  same  hospital  situation  In 
my  hometown  and  In  fact  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man knows,  to  perfect  the  admission  pro- 
cedures of  those  who  are  of  unsound  mind 
to  Federal  facilities.  That  is  section  4244 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  up  to  sec- 
tion 4452  and  so  forth. 

Now  am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  this  bill  deals  only  with  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  an  offense? 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  admission  directly  to  a 
Federal  mental  department  of  justice 
hospital  under  the  revised  section  4082 
of  United  States  Code  18,  paragraph  (a) 
In  your  bill,  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  Is  changed 
and  It  says: 

A  person  convicted  of  an  offense  against 
the  United  States  shall  be  committed,  for 
such  term  of  Imprisonment  as  the  court  may 
direct,  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  designate  the 
place  of  confinement  where  the  sentence  shall 
be  served. 

In  Other  words.  Judicial  determination 
has  already  been  made  before  he  desig- 
nates the  place  of  confinement;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.    Section  (b)  says: 

The  Attorney  General  may  designate  as  a 
place  of  confinement  any  available,  suitable, 
and  appropriate  Institution  or  facility,  wheth- 
er maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
otherwise — 

Under  my  bill,  judicial  determination 
would  have  already  been  made  either  of 
an  unsound  mind  or  juvenile  delinquency 
or  that  he  Is  convicted  of  an  offense 
against  the  Federal  Government;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  He  must  be  a  person 
convicted  of  an  offense  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  this  bill  including  someone 
who  was  suspected  of  being  a  criminal 
who  pleaded  narcotism  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  heinous  crime  which  he 
committed  which  was  obviously  a  felony. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  now  see  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  In  mind.     The  gentleman 


has  in  mind  his  own  proposal.  The  gen- 
tleman need  have  no  concern  about  that. 
This  bUl  refers  to  a  person  convicted  of 
an  offense  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  the  able  gentle- 
man if  there  might  be  any  opportunity 
here  for  a  restoration  or  resumption  of 
a  system  that  we  all  know  once  prevailed 
In  our  part  of  the  country  and  in  other 
States  as  well  where  the  public  authorl- 
ties  would  lease  out  convict  labor  to  pri- 
vate employers,  which  practice  led  to 
abuses  that  I  am  sure  we  would  not  wish 
to  see  again.  Is  there  any  such  practice 
as  that  possible  vmder  this  legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
there  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
In  the  remotest  degree  lend  Itself  to  such 
an  ugly  practice  as  might  have  prevailed 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  question  Is,  Will  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R, 
6964,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant- at- Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was   taken;    and  there 

were — yeas  325,  nays  0,  not  voting  109,  as 

follows : 

[Roll  No.  216] 

TEAS— 325 
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Abernethy 

Buchanan 

Derwlnskl 

Adair 

Burke 

Devlne 

Adams 

Burleson 

Dickinson 

Addabbo 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dole 

Albert 

Burton,  Utah 

Dom 

Anderson,  ni. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dow 

Anderson, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Tenn. 

Callan 

Downing 

Andrews, 

Callaway 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

George  W. 

Cameron 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Dyal 

Olerm 

Casey 

Edmondson 

Annunzlo 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Celler 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ashley 

Chelf 

Ellsworth 

Asbmore 

Clancy 

Erlenborn 

Asplnall 

Clark 

Everett 

Ayres 

Clatisen, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Baldwin 

DonH. 

Fallon 

Bandstra 

Clawson,  Del 

Parbsteln 

Baring 

Cleveland 

Farnsley 

Beckworth 

Clevenger 

Ftwnum 

Belcher 

Cohelan 

Fascell 

Bell 

Conable 

Flndley 

Bennett 

Conte 

Flno 

Betts 

Cooley 

Fisher 

Blatnlk 

Corbett 

Flood 

Boggs 

Gorman 

Foley 

Boland 

Craley 

Ford,  Gerald  H 

Bolton 

Culver 

Ford, 

Bow 

Cunningham 

William  D. 

Brademas 

Curtln 

Fountain 

Bray 

Dague 

Fraser 

Brock 

Daniels 

Frellnghuysen 

Broomfleld 

Davis,  Oa. 

Frledel 

Brown,  Oallf . 

DavlB,  Wis. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dawson 

Fuqua 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Oarmatz 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Dent 

Gathlngs 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gllllgan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 


Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Main  lard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Murphy,  III. 

Miuray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  m. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINa— 109 


Abbltt 
-Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Berry 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brooks 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 

Chamberlain 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 


Evans.  Colo. 

Feighan 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMlUan 


Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matthews 

Miller 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorehead 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Philbln 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Redlln 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 


Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Slsk 

Slack 

Stalba\un 


Sweeney 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J, 
Toll 
Vanlk 
Walker,  Miss. 


Watson 

Watte 

Weltner 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Chsirles  H. 
Wright 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Ca- 
hlU. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.   O'Brien  with  Mr.   Hosmer. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ciirtls. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Dxilskl. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Jennings  vsnth  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  v?lth  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Daddarlo. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Redlln. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr,  Fulbright, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
HrcKENLooPER,  and  Mr.  Aiken  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2054)  entitled  "an  act  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) , 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes," 


DAHOMEY  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
annoimce  that  yesterday,  the  1st  of 
August,  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  E>a- 
homey.  To  president  Sourou-Migan 
Apithy,  to  Ambassador  Louis  Ignacio- 
Plnto,  to  the  Grovemment  and  the  people 
of  Dahomey,  I  extend  warm  congratula- 
tions and  sincere  well  wishes  for  a  happy, 
prosperous,  and  peaceful  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  so  desire, 
and  I  trust  many  will  do  so,  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  tribute  to  and  in  compliment  of 
the  fine,  brave,  courageous,  and  promis- 
ing Republic  of  Dahomey  in  Africa. 

Dahomey  Is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Nigeria,  on  the  west  by  Togo,  and  on  the 
north  by  Upper  Volta  and  Niger.  With 
an  area  of  44,000  square  miles,  slightly 
smaller  than  Pennsylvania,  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  territories  of 
former  French  West  Africa. 

Dahomey's  2  million  people  are  among 
the  best  educated  in  West  Africa.  The 
annual  rate  of  population  increase  is 
about  2.8  percent.  There  are  about  5,500 
Europeans  In  Dahomey,  some  of  them 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese  traders 
who  established  a  trading  post  at  Porto 
Novo  in  the  17th  century. 

Dahomey  achieved  independence  on 
August  1,  1960,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  on  September  20  of  that 
year.  Membership  in  the  French  com- 
munity was  allowed  to  laF>se,  and  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  it  in  the  accords  which 
Dahomey  signed  with  France  on  April  24, 
1961,  defining  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Dahomey  has  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural economy.  Palm  products,  both 
kernels  and  oil,  provide  three-fourths  of 
the  country's  exports  as  well  as  an  Im- 
portant element  in  the  Dahomean  diet. 
In  the  past  decade  four  large  mills  have 
been  constructed  to  extract  palm  oil  from 
the  kernels.  Coffee  is  the  second  cash 
crop.  Other  export  products  are  pea- 
nuts, cotton,  kapok,  and  tobacco. 

A  new  artificial  port,  costing  $25 
million,  Is  under  construction  at  Coto- 
nou,  the  economic  center  of  the  country. 
Dahomey's  foremost  need  is  develop- 
ment of  its  economy.  Over  three -fourths 
of  the  working  population  derives  a  liv- 
ing from  subsistence  agriculture.  Im- 
proved agricultural  techniques  are 
needed.    Although  Industry  is  at  an  early 
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stage  of  development,  the  labor  confeder- 
ation has  a  substantial  membership, 
some  of  which  comes  from  the  many 
unemployed  or  underemployed  Daho- 
means  who  possess  a  good  educational  or 
vocational  background. 

Dahomey  has  adopted  a  neutral  stance 
in  foreign  policy  matters,  preferring  not 
to  become  involved  in  cold  war  issues. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  pan-African 
grouping  formed  in  1963  at  Addis  Ababa, 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
Dahomey  also  belongs  to  the  African  and 
Malagasy  Union,  an  economic  and  poli- 
tical grouping  of  13  French-speaking 
African  states  south  of  the  Sahara  plus 
the  Malagasy  Republic 

Relations  between  Dahomey  and  the 
United  States  are  cordial.  The  United 
States  is  sympathetic  toward  Dahomey's 
efforts  at  self-help  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  toward  its  neutral  policies  in 
international  affairs. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
the  Honorable  Sourou-Migan  Apithy, 
President  of  Dahomey,  and  Ambassador 
Louis  Ignacio-Pinto,  on  the  progress  their 
country  has  made  in  its  5  years  of  in- 
dependence and  to  express  my  hope  that 
the  American  F>eople  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  Dahomey. 

This  small  African  state  was  for  many 
years  the  home  of  several  powerful  an- 
cient kingdoms  whose  culture  and  cus- 
toms have  long  been  a  fascinating  study 
for  anthropologists  and  historians.  Dur- 
ing the  17th  century,  Portuguese,  Eng- 
lish. Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French  traders 
arrived  in  Dahomey  seeking  to  promote 
slave  trade  in  the  area.  For  many  years 
the  country  was  the  scene  of  bitter 
rivalry  between  various  colonial  powers. 

The  conflict  ended  in  1892  when 
Dahomey  became  a  French  protectorate. 
In  1946  it  was  given  representation  in  the 
Fi-ench  Parliament  and  a  certain  amount 
of  internal  self-government.  Begin- 
ning in  1958,  Dahomey  gradually  pre- 
pared itself  for  the  responsibility  of  in- 
der>endence,  which  was  at  last  granted 
on  August  1,  1960. 

Dahomey  is  an  agricultural  country: 
subsistence  agriculture  is  widespread  and 
the  economy  depends  heavily  on  the  ex- 
port of  r  aim  oil  and  palm  kernels.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  agricultural  experi- 
mentation and  innovation,  which  is  be- 
ing met  by  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment technical  assistance  centers.  The 
government  has  also  sponsored  pilot 
stock  raising  farms  and  meatpacking 
plants  in  the  desire  to  expand  the  role 
of  animal  husbandry  in  the  national 
economy.  In  1962  the  National  Assem- 
bly approved  a  4-year  plan,  part  of  a 
20-year  program,  to  Increase  agricvil- 
tural  and  Industrial  production  by  about 
50  percent. 

In  the  fields  of  health  and  education 
Dahomey  has  made  striking  progress  In 
the  years  since  Independence  and  Is 
working  toward  the  establishment  of 
more  hospitals  and  medical  centers  and 
the  expansion  of  the  educational  system 
to  serve  all  the  people. 

The  Republic  of  Dahomey  has  shown 
remarkable  strength  and  stability  in  Its 
political  activities.  We  of  the  United 
States  congratulate  the  Dahomeyans  and 


wish  them  every  success  in  their  plans  for 
further  economic  development. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey  celebrated  5  years 
of  independence  yesterday.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  Dahomey  and  their  lead- 
ers and  to  wish  them  well  in  their  con- 
tinued efforts  to  develop  a  strong  econ- 
omy and  a  strong  and  stable  political 
system. 

The  Republic  of  Dahomey  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  areas  of  former 
French  West  Africa.  In  spite  of  this, 
Dahomey's  2  million  people  are  among 
the  best  educated  in  West  Africa. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  working 
population  is  engaged  In  subsistence 
agriculture.  Palm  products  and  coffee 
are  the  two  most  important  cash  crops. 
Although  Porto  Novo  is  the  official  cap- 
ital of  Dahomey,  a  new  artificial  port  is 
under  construction  at  Cotonou.  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  center  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Dahomey  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  both  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  countries,  having  officially 
adopted  a  neutral  stance  in  foreign  pol- 
icy matters.  Dahomey  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  since  Septem- 
ber 20,  1960.  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  formed  at 
Addis  Ababa  in  1963. 

One  of  Dahomey's  foremost  needs  is 
an  expanded  and  diversified  economy. 
As  a  symbol  of  the  cordial  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  the  United 
States  has  a  modest  aid  program  there. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  5 
years  ago,  a  small  west  African  republic 
named  Dahomey  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Judging  by  American  standards,  Da- 
homey is  a  small  nation,  but  by  any 
standards  the  challenges  facing  its  lead- 
ers are  enormous.  The  challenges  which 
face  Dahomey  are  the  same  challenges 
which  must  face  the  leadership  of  many 
of  the  newly  developing  nations.  The 
economy  is  underdeveloped;  arable  and 
is  limited;  and  the  vast  majority  of  a 
population  which  is  expected  to  more 
than  double  by  1985  is  plagued  with  il- 
literacy. 

Today  I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  on  the 
staggering  problems  faced  by  the  men 
who  must  lead  Dahomey;  rather  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  these 
f arsighted  men  are  facing  up  to  the  tasks 
before  them.  The  problems  which  I  have 
mentioned  have  all  been  recognized  by 
the  leaders  of  Dahomey;  nevertheless, 
they  have  bravely  stated  that  true  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  Dahomey  cannot 
be  achieved  without  a  minimmn  stand- 
ard of  living.  For  this  reason  they  have 
wisely  recognized  that  "the  only  battle 
worth  while"  is  an  unrelenting  struggle 
against  all  those  factors  which  we  so 
casually  classify  under  "vmderdevelop- 
ment." 

They  are  already  making  Important 
progress.  With  the  help  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  terrible  epi- 
demic diseases  which  once  ravaged  the 


countryside  have  been  brought  under 
control  and  in  some  cases,  virtually  elim- 
inated. Illiteracy  Is  being  attacked  no 
less  resolutely.  Last  year  Dahomey  spent 
14  percent  of  its  national  budget  on  edu- 
cation alone.  Finally,  an  imaginative 
plan  has  been  devised  to  fight  the  enor- 
mous problem  of  economic  underdevel- 
opment. It  is  not  merely  rhetoric  which 
has  prompted  the  leadership  of  Dahomey 
to  refer  to  its  20-year  national  develop- 
ment plan  as  "Our  aim.  our  hope,  and 
our  sheet  anchor." 

Dahomey  is  a  young  nation,  but  its 
leadership  shows  the  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence In  facing  its  challenges  realistically 
and  in  devoting  its  energies  to  the  "un- 
relenting struggle  against  underdevelop- 
ment" in  order  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  people. 

To  Dahomey,  Its  leaders  and  its  peo- 
ple, go  my  hearty  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  on  this  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Dahomey  is  celebrating  its  fifth 
year  of  independence.  A  former  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Union,  Dahomey 
achieved  Its  independence  peacefully  by 
a  steady  process  of  political  evolution  re- 
sulting finally  in  an  official  declaration 
of  its  complete  independence  on  August 
1,1960. 

Since  that  date  its  leaders  have  worked 
wisely  to  further  the  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  Its  citizens.  The 
challenges  which  this  young  republic  has 
faced  have  not  been  easy  ones;  neverthe- 
less. Its  leaders  have  not  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  directly  and  face  the 
future  with  resolution  and  optimism. 
The  Government  of  Dahomey  has  re- 
jected the  easy  cliches  of  anticolonial- 
Ism  in  favor  of  rallying  its  citizens  be- 
hind the  less  popular  but  more  valuable 
struggle  against  disease,  poverty,  and  ig- 
norance. To  this  end  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  work  with  the 
West  in  conquering  these  ageless  enemies 
of  mankind.  Let  us  express  our  support 
of  their  high  purpose  and  extend  our 
congratulations  on  this  fifth  anniversary 
of  their  independence. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
stroke  of  midnight  on  August  1,  1960, 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey  came  into  ex- 
istence in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
between  Dahomey  and  France.  Its 
second  President  and  head  of  state, 
elected  in  1964,  is  Sourou-Migan  Apithy. 
Dr.  Justin  T.  Ahomedegbe,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, is  head  of  the  Government.  This 
progressive  country  Is  bounded  by  Nige- 
ria on  the  east.  Togo  on  the  west,  and 
Upper  Volta  on  the  north.  The  excel- 
lent port  of  Cotonou,  center  of  economic 
life  and  some  government  activity,  is  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Nation  of  Dahomey  is  composed  of 
many  kingdoms  dating  back  to  the  16th 
century  which  united  to  form  a  repub- 
lic. The  most  important  of  these  king- 
doms were  Abomey  and  Porto  Novo. 

The  2  million  people  of  Dahomey  are 
among  the  best  educated  in  West  Africa. 
Dahomean  students  are  encouraged  to 
pursue  a  higher  education  through  schol- 
arships offered  by  the  Government.  Al- 
though Dahomey  is  a  French-speaking 
nation,  the  United  States  extends  an  In- 


vitation to  students  who  wish  to  study 
English  to  attend  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

Dahomey  Is  an  agrlcviltiu-al  nation 
whose  economy  Is  based  primarily  on 
palm  products  and  coffee.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  Dahomey  are  also  favorable  to 
an  increased  production  of  teak,  a  highly 
valuable  wood,  which  Is  a  major  Da- 
homey export.  The  people  of  this  grow- 
ing young  coimtry  are  making  great  ef- 
forts to  utilize  Its  mineral  and  other  re- 
sources to  establish  native  Industries. 
Dahomey  and  its  neighbor  Togo  are  ne- 
gotiating an  agreement  which  would  dam 
the  Mono  River  and  provide  hydroelec- 
tric power  for  both  countries. 

Dahomey,  like  many  other  African 
countries,  is  a  member  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  African  Unity.  It  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  African  and  Malagasy 
Union,  an  economic  and  political  group- 
ing of  14  French-speaking  African  States. 

The  United  States  Is  proud  to  note  the 
friendly  relationship  which  we  have 
maintained  with  Dahomey.  At  present 
the  United  States  has  a  modest  aid  pro- 
gram in  Dahomey  which  is  aimed  at  en- 
couraging her  already  vigorous  efforts 
at  self-help  in  economic  development. 

I  want  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  His  Excellency  President  Apithy,  His 
Excellency  Vice  President  Ahomadegbe, 
and  His  Excellency  the  Dahomean  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Louis  Ig- 
nacio  Pinto. 

We  wish  for  the  people  of  Dahomey 
a  day  of  deserved  celebration  on  this  fifth 
anniversary  of  their  independence,  and 
many  years  of  peace  and  increasing  pros- 
perity.   

SUPPORT  OF  1965  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  passed  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I 
supported  those  amendments  because 
from  firsthand  observation  I  have  seen 
the  economic  opportunity  program  at 
work  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  to 
reduce  poverty  by  eliminating  the 
the  causes  of  dependency  must  be  judged 
by  its  possibilities  and  not  by  its  fail- 
ures. Congress  can  only  provide  legis- 
lation and  appropriations. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  program 
will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  response 
in  the  local  community. 

Last  week  I  heard  many  complaints 
and  many  references  to  failures.  These 
did  not  Influence  my  decision  to  vote  for 
these  amendments  because  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  work  being  done  in  my 
district. 

The  following  success  story  of  one 
facet  of  the  war  on  poverty  was  written 


by  Mrs.  Claude  Burgess.  It  tells  the  spe- 
cifics of  Operation  Head  Start  in  the 
county  seat  of  Georgia's  second  largest 
county  accurately  and  eloquently. 

I  am  proud  to  insert  this  statement  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  I  think  it 
will  cause  those  who  have  opposed  this 
program  to  more  closely  examine  this  en- 
ergetic effort  to  make  our  citizens  self- 
reliant  and  productive: 
Head  Start  Can  Succeed:  The  Decatuh,  Ga., 
Story 
Head  Start  can  succeed — it  must.  FYom 
the  beginning  of  this  worthwhile  program  to 
the  end.  the  great  need  for  such  a  program 
has  been  evident.  After  6  weeks  of  Head 
Start,  children  who  were  shy,  withdrawn, 
many  nonverbal,  whose  faces  were  sad,  ex- 
pressionless and  reflected  little  hope,  are 
now  happy,  extroverted,  and  talkative.  Their 
faces  reflect  happiness,  hope,  and  faith — 
faith  that  people  wUl  continue  to  love  and 
respect  them. 

The  excellent  training  period  for  the  seven 
members  of  Decat\ir  Head  Start  staff,  held 
at   Georgia   Tech,   prepared   them   well   for 
their  duties.     The  finest  Instructors  In  the 
fields  of  child  growth  and  development,  child 
guidance,  health  education,  nutrition,  socio- 
logy, and  psychology,  offered  a  concentrated 
but  comprehensive  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  and  setting  up  of  child 
development    centers.      As    a    consequence, 
these  centers  "burst  Into  being"  and  were 
Inviting  and  l^  order  when  the  Head  Starters 
arrived.    Community  groups  and  individuals 
rallied   around   to   help   supply  needed  ma- 
terials and  equipment.    Newspapers,  TV,  and 
radio,  flashed  the  news  as  quickly  as  it  was 
released.    It  appeared  everyone  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  this  humanitarian  program.     Any 
request  for  service,  transportation,  or  equip- 
ment was  readily  granted  by  the  community. 
Decatur  School  Board  members  sponsoring 
the  program,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Carl  G.   Renfroe,  superintendent,  threw  all 
the  resources   and   personnel   of  this  small, 
but   excellent,    independent    school    system. 
Into  action,  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  school 
year,    to    plan    for    this    Important    venture. 
Fortunately,  preschool  registration  held  In 
May  had  pointed  up  the  children  who  would 
profit   by   such   a   program.     Knowledge   of 
families   of    prospective   first    graders,   with 
chUdren  already  in  school,  who  were  Grady 
Hospital-eligible,  many  of  them  already  re- 
ceiving health  and  nursing  service  from  De- 
Kalb  Health  Department,  and  who  were  free 
participants  in   the  school   lunch   program, 
plus  the  knowledge  of  children  who  were  un- 
able   to    afford    paid    kindergarten,    led    us 
quickly  to  o\ir  potential  Head  Starters. 

Principals  and  teachers  called  at  the  home 
of  these  and  other  children  and  did  a  door- 
to-door  coverage,  telling  parents  the  advan- 
tages offered  their  children  through  this  pro- 
gram and  letting  them  know  someone  cared 
about  having  them  ready  when  school  started 
in  September.  Parents,  upon  learning  of  the 
program,  felt  the  Importance  of  getting 
their  children  to  the  center  each  day.  They 
participated  In  health  examinations,  field 
trips;  visited  the  centers  often,  came  for 
interviews  when  requested  and  attended  par- 
ents meetings  where  they  spoke  of  their  ap- 
preciation for  what  was  happening  to  their 
children. 

Parents  were  made  aware  of  ways  In  which 
they  could  greatly  help  to  get  their  children 
ready  for  entering  school.  The  final  week 
they  were  Invited  to  a  special  program  to 
see  some  of  the  things  their  chUdren  had 
accomplished  during  Head  Start.  At  this 
time,  materials  received  from  the  State 
health  department  and  from  their  Congress- 
man, Hon.  James  Mackat,  concerning  child 
care  for  this  age  group,  were  distributed. 
Physical  exaimlnations,  given  the  first 
week,  pointed  up  cardiac  cases,  hernias,  need 


for  plastic  surgery,  respiratory  aliments  and 
hearing  problems.  Trained  counselors  in 
conference  with  parents,  made  this  known 
to  them,  suggesting  agencies  that  would  help 
In  the  correction  of  these  physical  handi- 
caps. 

Volunteers  for  Vision,  headed  by  members 
of  the  auxiliary  of  the  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  Inc.,  screened  children  for  visual 
problems.  Children  with  crossed  eyes,  far 
and  near  sightedness,  mixed  dominance,  that 
may  cause  severe  handicap  In  learning  to 
re£wi.  were  discovered.  This  group  will  con- 
tact parents  and  refer  children  needing  eye 
training  and  glasses  to  sources  for  help  be- 
fore they  enter  school  In  September. 

Decatur's  program  provided  well  for  an 
adequate  mld-momlng  snack  time.  Snacks 
Included  milk  or  orange  Juice.  Many  new 
foods  were  Introduced  into  the  children's 
diet,  such  as  celery,  carrots,  apples,  oranges, 
bananas,  cereal,  cheese,  and  the  alltlme 
favorite — peanut  butter. 

With  volunteers  that  Included  adults, 
teenagers,  and  15  paid  Youth  Corps  workers, 
an  average  of  3  children  to  1  worker,  was 
maintained.  This  meant  children  had  per- 
sonal attention  from  a  number  of  people 
who  were  Interested  In  them,  and  with  whom 
they  could  talk. 

Decatur's  program  Included  sufficient 
funds  for  complete  physicals,  plus  measles 
vaccine;  additional  equipment  needed  for 
centers,  transportation  for  two  big  field 
trips— Grant  Park  Zoo  by  chartered  buses, 
and  Stone  Moxmtaln  on  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road. 

Community   volunteers   transported   chU- 
dren to  Mathls  Dairy,  the  fire  department, 
city  hall,  library,  city  park,  and  recreation 
centers;  health  department,  post  office,  seed 
store,  car  wash,  office  buildings  to  ride  the 
elevator    and    escalator,    drug    stores,     and 
grocery  stores.    These  field  trips  enriched  the 
experiences  of  these  children  and  provided 
them  with  something  to  "talk  about"  now 
and  when  they  enter  school  In  September. 
At  the  end  of  5  weeks,  many  chUdren,  who, 
on  entering  the  program,  not  knowing  how 
to  stack  blocks,  listen  to  a  story,  follow  di- 
rections, engage  In  creative  experiences  In- 
volving   clay,    "play    dough,"    tempera    and 
finger  painting,  and  dramatic  play  In  "dress- 
up  clothes."  had  learned  to  do,  and  enjoy, 
these  things  and  were  now  ready  and  begin- 
ning to  learn  some  of  the  routines  of  school, 
such  as:   Giving  attention  when  directions 
are  given,  tipping  through  halls  in  order  not 
to  disturb  other  groups,  printing  their  names, 
recognizing  and  naming  colors,  tying  shoe 
laces,     zipperlng     and     buttoning     Jackets, 
counting  and  writing  to  10,  and  "speaklng- 
up"  when  spoken  to — all  of  which  gives  them 
a  head  start  to  learning. 

Head  Start  Is  succeeding  In  Decatur,  Ga. 
WhUe  research  wUl  further  prove  many 
things,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  De- 
catiir's  75  Head  Starters,  from  the  three  child 
development  centers,  will  enter  school  with 
an  eagerness  and  confidence  they  would  not 
have  had,  and  with  experiences  to  share  with 
their  classmates;  also,  with  increased  vocab- 
ularies to  take  them  Into  reading  and  most 
Important,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
worthy  Individuals  who  are  "cared  about." 
Those  working  with  Decatur's  Head  Start 
project  predict  that  potential  dropouts,  en- 
rolled In  Head  Start,  will  remain  in  school, 
since  successful  entry  Into  school  and  readi- 
ness for  reading  play  such  Important  parts 
in  encouraging  continued  education. 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  USED  IN  CIVILIAN  JOBS  WITH 
THE    OFFICE   OF   ECONOMIC   OP- 
PORTUNITY 
Mr.   GUBSER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  civilian  jobs  with  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

In  arguing  against  my  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  stated  that  I  was  "playing  with 
words  for  consumption  back  home." 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
free  to  act  as  the  arbiter  of  each  Con- 
gressman's conscience  if  he  wishes.  He 
is  also  free  to  assume  expertise  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  But  when  such 
expertise  is  extended  to  fields  which 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee study  on  a  daily  basis,  then  I  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
needs  more  information.  To  assist  him 
in  his  homework.  I  submit  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Nate  Wolkomir,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
wherein  Mr.  Wolkomir  says: 

The  use  of  military  personnel  in  tradi- 
tionally civilian  positions  In  the  Federal 
service  Is  costly,  wasteful,  and  unsound  from 
every  standpoint. 

I  shall  also  include  under  leave  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  a  press  re- 
lease on  this  subject  issued  by  President 
Wolkomir. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Norman  Paul  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  House  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  release  military  personnel 
from  billets  which  can  be  filled  by  civilian 
employees.  Mr.  Paul  clearly  states  that 
one  of  the  res.ults  of  this  new  policy  can 
be  to  "increase  combat  strengths,"  a  need 
which  our  President  has  recently  stated. 

As  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  July  24, 1965.  Secretary 
Paul  stated  further: 

Clearly,  military  personnel  should  be  uti- 
lized In  combat  units  or  In  units  whose  mis- 
sion and  contingency  plans  call  for  the 
deployment  of  personnel  on  short  notice  to 
a  combat  environment. 

Thus,  the  proper  use  of  military  man- 
power is  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to 
men  of  stature  and  knowledge.  It  is  not 
an  idle  issue  which  Is  Idly  raised. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Wolkomir  and  the 
news  release  follow: 

National  Fideration 

OF  Federal  Employees, 
Washington.  DC,  July  9,  1965. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  use  of  military 
personnel  in  traditionally  civilian  positions 
In  the  Federal  service  is  costly,  wasteful,  and 
unsound  from  every  standpoint. 

It  Is  a  practice,  however,  which  not  only 
Is  widespread  but  Is  accelerating  at  an 
alarming  rapid  rate. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  prob- 
lem nationally.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
calling  to  your  attention  a  statement  Just 
released  to  the  press  and  other  news  media 
on  behalf  of  the  NFPE. 


I  would  appreciate  any  conunent  you  may 
care  to  make  on  this  vital  Issue. 
Yours  sincerely, 

N.  T.  Wolkomir, 

President. 

President  Nathan  T  Wolkomir,  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  today 
assailed  the  Department  of  Defense  for  "fla- 
grant failure  to  take  effective  action  to  curb 
the  wide  and  still  growing  use  of  military 
personnel  in  civilian  positions." 

At  the  same  time  he  said  that  he  was 
presenting  to  Representative  David  N.  Hen- 
derson, of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, "additional  hard-fact  case  evidence  of 
this  entire  situation,  which  Is  worsening  from 
week  to  week." 

The  NFPE  executive  cited  figures  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  own  directorate  of 
statistical  services  which,  he  asserted,  "pro- 
vide irrefutable  proof  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem."  He  said  that  In  the  period 
1960-64,  there  was  a  110,000  increase  in  uni- 
formed personnel  in  the  Army  with  a  corre- 
sponding decline  of  20,500  civilian  jobs.  In 
the  Air  Force  uniformed  personnel  Jumped 
by  42.046  while  civilian  employees  dropped 
by  18,000.  In  the  Navy  there  was  a  50,000 
Increase  In  uniformed  people  while  14.300 
civilians  were  dropped. 

"These  figures  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
military  are  replacing  civilians  In  tradition- 
ally civilian  Jobs  In  all  three  services  at  an 
accelerated  pace  and  all  indications  we  have 
are  that  this  trend  Is  continuing,"  President 
Wolkomir  said. 

He  declared  that  "we  continue  to  receive 
from  DOD  pious  platitudes  and  vague  assur- 
ances which  give  little  indication  of  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  take  effective  remedial  action. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  regardless  of  DOD 
policy  enunciated  at  the  Pentagon,  the  use 
of  military  personnel  In  civilian  positions 
not  only  persists  but  is  mounting  at  many 
installations  and  bases  all  across  the  Nation. 
"We  find  it  incredible  that  the  Pentagon 
does  not  know  that  this  is  the  case.  We  find 
it  shocking  that,  knowing  what  is  taking 
place,  there  is  continued  flagrant  failure  to 
act  forthrlghtly  to  curb  this  wasteful,  costly. 
Inefficient  practice." 

The  NFPE  executive  said  that  while  some 
of  the  blame  for  this  practice  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  Congress,  since  Insuf- 
ficient appropriations  for  civilian  support 
services  account  in  part  for  It,  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cannot  evade  the  major 
responsibility." 

"The  fact  Is,"  he  said,  "that  this  problem 
has  been  with  us  for  many  years  and  has 
been  mounting  in  extent  and  seriousness. 
Much  of  it.  experience  shows  conclusively, 
stems  from  the  desire  of  some  base  com- 
manders to  have  uniformed  personnel  in 
virtually  all  positions,  even  those  clearly, 
obviously  and  historically  civilian  In  nature. 
At  many  installations,  therefore,  we  flnd 
outright  and  persistent  violation  of  EKDD 
policies  and  regulations  dealing  with  man- 
power utilization.  Is  DOD,  below  Chief  of 
Staff  level,  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  military 
control  of  manpower,  both  military  and  civil- 
Ian,  places  them  In  the  position  of  adjudicat- 
ing their  own  violations  of  DOD  policy? 

"This  Is  a  situation  which  has  been  of 
great  and  growing  concern  to  Congress. 
Representative  Henderson  and  his  subcom- 
mittee have  given  much  attention  to  It  and 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  that  concern. 
"But  the  time  has  now  come  for  action. 
DOD  has  tolerated  violation  of  Its  policies 
far  too  long.  DOD.  for  whatever  reason,  has 
failed  to  get  the  message  to  Its  base  com- 
manders and  others  charged  with  carrying 
out  policy  at  the  local  level. 

"The  dangers  In  the  complete  militariza- 
tion of  the  Defense  Establishment  long  have 
been  recognized  by  successive  Chief  Execu- 


tives, Including  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
The  danger  is  real  and  it  Is  present,  and  its 
further  growth  Is  a  national  hazard  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Further,  Its  growth  repre- 
sents a  callous  negation  of  the  military- 
civilian  team  concept  in  our  defense  posture 
which  is  so  completely  vital  to  our  national 
security.  Loss  of  essential  civilian  skills  in 
the  military  establishment  is  proceeding  at 
an  alarming  pace.  DOD's  complacency  in 
the  face  of  this  loss  is  incomprehensible. 

"DOD's  response  to  the  presentation  of 
facts  on  this  issue  Is  evasion  and  equivoca- 
tion. Therefore,  It  is  essential  for  Congress 
to  make  known  its  concern  more  emphat- 
ically, more  directly,  and  more  forcefully 
than  ever  before. 

"It  grows  increasingly  clear  that  drastic 
action  will  be  required  to  bring  a  reversal 
In  DOD  action  on  this  issue,  which  is  so 
vital  to  every  American  citizen." 


BREAD  PRICES  ARE  UP 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  as  the  most  effective  war 
on  poverty  legislation  yet  passed  this 
session. 

When  you  consider  that  three-fourths 
of  the  people  accepted  under  the  old  act 
were  unemployed  at  the  time,  you  must 
realize  that  this  new  expanded  program 
will  provide  means  to  lessen  the  numbers 
of  jobless  even  more.  It  is  mostly  a  lack 
of  income  that  creates  poverty  and  with 
the  trades  taught  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  these  jobless  people 
are  given  the  skills  necessary  to  become 
wage  earners. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  about  V/2 
million  disabled  Americans  today  who 
need  the  services  of  this  program.  There 
are  300,000  added  to  this  total  every  year. 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  training 
the  disabled  of  this  country,  we  must 
rehabilitate  and  place  in  employment 
more  than  the  135,000  yearly  figure  we 
reached  last  year.  This  newly  passed 
legislation  will  provide  for  reaching  the 
annual  goal  of  200,000  rehabilitated  in 
the  next  3  years  or  less. 

I  also  congratulate  the  authors  of  the 
amendments  for  recognizing  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  our  present-day  society; 
that  of  rehabilitating  the  mentally 
retarded  youths  and  adults.  In  1964, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
reached  more  than  7,200  mentally  re- 
tarded Americans  and  the  expanded  pro- 
gram intends  to  reach  even  more. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  new  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  new  facilities.  These  facilities 
are  the  tools  with  which  the  trained  men 
and  women  shape  the  lives  of  these  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  seek  their  help. 

I  know  that  we  in  Minnesota  take  a 
great  pride  in  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  handicapped  individual  and  welcome 
these  new  strides  in  the  direction  that 
we.  as  a  State,  have  struggled  in. 


Mrs.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarlts  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  1.  Members  of  this  body  received  a 
letter  from  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville 
L.  Freeman  in  which  he  declared: 

Consumer  prices  for  wheat  products  have 
remained  stable.  Bread  prices  In  the  past 
12  months  have  averaged  around  21  cents  a 
loaf  or  less,  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
period  before  the  certificate  program  went 
into  effect. 

He  quoted  derisively  predictions  made 
a  year  ago  that  the  certificate  program 
would  lead  to  higher  consumer  prices. 

By  using  loose  phrases  like  "averaged 
around"  and  "virtually  unchanged"  the 
Secretary  protected  himself  while  at- 
tempting to  mislead  you. 

The  truth  is  bread  prices  are  up. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Crop 
Reporting  Board  issued  a  report  July  30 
showing  on  page  23  that  average  price 
paid  by  farmers  for  white  bread  per 
pound — the  average  loaf  weiglis  1 
pound — on  June  15,  1965  was  21.2  cents 
compared  with  20.6  cents  on  June  15, 
1964.  This  increase  of  0.6  cent  amounted 
to  3  p>ercent,  an  Increase  that  is  espe- 
cially significant  when  one  considers  that 
low-income  families  rely  most  heavily 
on  bread. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  that  the  farm  bill 
iH.R.  9811)  proposes  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  domestic  wheat  certificate  by  at 
least  another  50  cents  a  bushel.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  admits  this  means  0.7 
cent  rise  in  the  cost  of  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread. 

Secretary  Freeman  issued  a  speech 
text  today  in  which  he  predicted  net 
farm  income  will  be  reduced  by  as  much 
as  50  percent  if  Congress  fails  to  act. 
This  horror  story  is  pure  speculative  fic- 
tion and  grossly  misleading.  If  no  farm 
legislation  is  passed  this  year,  wheat 
fanners  will  be  covered  by  the  very  same 
program  Secretary  Freeman  twisted 
congressional  arms  to  enact  in  1962. 
Feed  grains  and  cotton  farmers  will  be 
covered  by  programs  amended  in  1958 
and  1963  which,  with  proper  administra- 
tion, will  cut  Government  costs,  reduce 
suiTDluses,  strengthen  income  opportu- 
nities for  the  farmer  in  the  marketplace, 
and  make  him  less  dependent  on  Gov- 
ei-nment  payments. 

As  the  day  for  reckoning  on  the  farm 
bill  (H.R.  9811)  approaches,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  Secretary  Freeman's 
office  often  becomes  a  propaganda  mill 
and  his  statements  are  not  always  reli- 
able. 


HUMANE  CARE  OF  ANIMALS  USED 
IN  RESEARCH 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
humane  care  of  animals  used  in  scien- 
tific research. 

Experimental  use  of  animals  in  lab- 
oratories undoubtedly  has  contributed  to 
the  achievements  of  medical  research  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
State  legislatures,  have  pondered  for 
many  years  the  question  of  how  best  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard 
the  legitimate  interest  of  science. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  both 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare,  I  have  long 
sought  a  solution  for  this  problem. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
my  committee  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]  will  not  prevent  medical  re- 
searchers from  using  animals,  but  it  will 
require  laboratories  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  care  to  spare  these  animals 
avoidable  pain  and  discomfort.  Labora- 
tories failing  to  conform  to  such  stand- 
ards would  be  ineligible  for  Federal  re- 
search funds. 

Several  years  ago,  our  committee  ob- 
tained enactment  of  humane  slaughter- 
ing legislation  to  curb  abuses  and  un- 
necessary cruelty  in  meatpacking  plants. 
Surely,  we  can  assure  minimum  stand- 
ards of  humane  care  for  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  bill  has  the 
support  of  both  the  American  Humane 
Association  and  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  two  largest  humane  organiza- 
tions have  endorsed  a  single  legislative 
approach  to  this  problem. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
animals  used  in  laboratories  shall  be  pro- 
cured and  cared  for  in  a  humane  man- 
ner and  the  number  used  shall  be  re- 
duced as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  ethical  and  moral  obligations  of  a 
civilized  society  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
degree  of  reliability  of  scientific  informa- 
tion obtained  through  their  use. 

To  put  this  policy  into  effect,  the  bill 
provides  for  an  indeE>endent  OflBce  of 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  would  be  headed 
by  a  coordinator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
care,  handling  and  use  of  laboratory 
animals  by  every  practicable  means.  For 
example,  he  could  send  consultants  to 
any  laboratory  requesting  such  assist- 
ance, furnish  advice  on  the  design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  facilities 
for  laboratory  animals,  and  establish 
training  programs  aimed  at  improving 
the  skills  of  animal  handlers  in  the 
laboratories. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  gone  into  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  to  assure  hu- 
mane treatment  for  laboratory  animals 


without  impeding  their  legitimate  use  for 
medical  research.  I  am  requesting  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  to  schedule 
early  hearings  on  this  bill  and  whole- 
heartedly urge  Its  enactment. 


THE  CHALLENGE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  that  the  United  States 
greatly  expand  its  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  Slightly  more  than  a 
month  ago  there  were  72.000  American 
troops  In  South  Vietnam.  Soon  there 
may  be  more  than  100,000  Americans  in 
that  country.  As  a  result,  we  face  an 
increase  in  the  draft;  and  our  soldiers 
face  longer  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  painful  decisions,  but  there 
is — in  my  mind,  at  least — no  doubt  about 
the  answer.  For  the  challenge  In  Viet- 
nam Is  a  challenge  to  the  free  world.  We 
have  always  maintained  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  must  be  free  to  deter- 
mine their  own  government  and  their 
own  course  In  world  affairs.  That  has 
always  been  our  sole  demand.  In  mak- 
ing that  demand,  we  have  affirmed  the 
fundamental  American  idea  that  it  is 
the  people  of  a  country,  and  they  alone, 
who  have  the  right  to  decide  what  kind 
of  country  they  want  to  live  In.  In  1776 
our  f orebearers  believed  that  truth  to  be 
self-evident  and  we  believe  It  now. 

No  man,  and  no  nation,  need  ask  to- 
ward whom  the  challenge  of  tyranny  is 
really  directed  in  Vietnam.  The  free- 
dom of  the  Vietnamese  people  has  be- 
come Inseparable  from  the  freedom  of 
all  people.  Including  our  own. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  test  of  a  propo- 
sition— whether  this  planet  can  be  gov- 
erned In  freedom  and  In  peace,  or 
whether  free  men  must  Inevitably  suc- 
cimib  to  violence.  We  are  no  longer 
protected  by  geography.  Our  safety 
now  depends  on  the  strength  of  our  pur- 
pose, and  our  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

Make  no  mistake — if  we  decline  or 
evade  the  challenge  now  In  Vietnam,  we 
will  soon  be  facing  it  somewhere  else. 
Our  friends  and  enemies  alike  will  make 
their  judgment  and  plan  their  future  on 
the  basis  of  the  choice  we  now  make. 
The  present  challenge  is  merely  one  in  a 
long  line  of  challenges,  past  and  future. 
The  question  is  not  "can  we  afford 
to  stand  our  ground  in  Vietnam,"  but 
rather  "can  we  afford  not  to."  The  an- 
swer Is  clear  to  our  President,  it  is  clear 
to  our  military  leaders,  it  is  clear  to  me — 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  clear  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people. 

WATER— A  NATURAL  RESOURCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
rfian  from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time, 
I  believe,  to  malte  a  few  overdue  observa- 
tions about  water — a  natural  resource 
which  is  necessary  to  all  forms  of  life 
and  upon  which  our  national  prosperity 
Is  dependent. 

It  is  not  suflQcient  just  to  talk  about 
the  Inadequate  supply  of  water  for  our 
major  population  centers  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  is  not  enough  to  frighten  our 
citizens  in  the  arid  Southwest  and  the 
congested  East  with  prognoses  of  water 
rationing.  Much  more  is  required  than 
SE>eeches  and  alarms  and  then  more 
alarms  and  speeches. 

What  is  needed  is  planning  for  future 
water  needs;  and  after  planning,  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  facilities  to  guar- 
antee an  available  supply  of  water  for 
all  agricultural,  industrial,  and  domestic 
uses. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  water  scarcity.  A  solution  must 
be  found  by  employing  numerous  tech- 
niques of  engineering  and  a  developing 
science.  It  is  not  enough  to  build  reser- 
voirs and  transport  water  hundreds  of 
miles  from  source  to  consumer.  A  broad 
attack  against  the  mysteries  of  low-cost 
salt  water  conversion  must  be  sustained 
and  new  methods  to  antisepticize  pol- 
luted waters  must  be  found. 

The  dilemma  of  sufficient  water  for 
future  America  is  not  for  the  States  alone 
to  resolve.  It  is  an  issue  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  must  be  the  subject  of  na- 
tional legislation.  Rivers  cut  across 
State  lines,  rain  which  falls  in  one  State 
is  collected  for  man's  use  in  another, 
waters  polluted  upstream  cause  disease 
and  esthetic  revulsion  downstream. 

The  Congress  has  been  involved  in  wa- 
ter legislation  for  a  long  time.  In  1902 
the  historic  Reclamation  Act  authorized 
funds  for  the  construction  of  dams,  lev- 
ees and  aqueducts  so  that  the  arid  and 
semiarld  Western  States  could  irrigate 
their  land  and  so  that  the  land  could 
support  agriculture,  industry,  and  peo- 
ple. Since  1952.  $95  million  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  study  of 
an  economically  feasible  method  of 
water  desalinization.  As  recently  as 
April  of  this  year  the  House  passed 
a  water  pollution  control  act.  In  all 
this  legislation  that  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom has  enacted,  there  has  been  tacit 
recognition  that  a  gulf  of  many  years 
separates  the  steps  between  the  original 
study  of  water  needs,  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  implement  the  plans  and 
the  delivery  of  water  to  the  waiting 
users. 

I  would  like  to  direct  specific  atten- 
tion today  to  the  water  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  entire  Southwest.  With 
immediately  available  water  resources 
already  overcommitted,  there  is  a  des- 
perate need  to  develop  plans  to  bring  sur- 
plus water  into  the  region  from  other 
areas.  The  Colorado  River  simply  does 
not  have  a  sufficient  flow  to  satisfy  cur- 
rent requirements  of  basin  users,  let 
alone  future  demands  in  California:  for 
instance.  5.2  million  acre-feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  are  currently  used. 
When  Nevada  and  Arizona  begin  to  draw 
the  allotments  to  which  the  law  says 
they  are  entitled,  California  will  be  cut 
back  to  4.4  million  acre-feet.    What  is 


more  in  times  of  shortages,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  California's  share  will  be 
even  less  than  4.4  million  acre-feet. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  the  California  State 
water  project  will  provide  southern  Cali- 
fornia with  a  sufficiency  of  water  for 
about  another  quarter  century,  in  1990 
our  population  will  be  approximately  17 
million — almost  twice  what  it  Is  today — 
and  with  the  Colorado  River  already 
overcommitted,  what  happens  then? 

Our  needs  throughout  the  Southwest 
have  grown  larger  while  our  traditional 
sources  of  supply  have  diminished  so  that 
the  only  obvious  answer  is  that  we  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere,  to  other  areas 
beyond  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  for  the 
water  to  satisfy  those  needs.  Thus,  it 
is  no  longer  a  strictly  regional  problem. 
The  logical  direction  of  our  search  is 
the  wet  Northwest,  with  its  abundant 
Colvunbia  River,  which  discharges  nearly 
170  million  acre-feet  a  year  into  the  sea. 
I  urge  this  Congress  to  begin  immedi- 
ate planning  to  transport  some  of  that 
surplus  water  to  the  dry  Southwest. 

A  Federal  investment  In  developing 
new  value  for  wasting  water,  by  trans- 
porting it  to  places  where  it  will  create 
vast  new  wealth,  will  help  strengthen 
our  Nation  to  meet  its  expanding  future. 
The  entire  Par  West,  not  only  the 
seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
would  gain  from  an  inter-basin  trans- 
port of  but  15  million  acre-feet  of  the 
Columbia  River  water  that  is  wasting 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Nation  needs  our  western  markets 
to  prosper  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  healthy 
national  growth.  The  penalty  for  fail- 
ing to  provide  water  needed  by  south- 
western farms  and  industries  to  pro- 
vide more  jobs  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  country.  By  the  same  token,  the 
whole  of  our  United  States  will  benefit 
from  insuring  the  future  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Par  West,  a  region  already 
contributing  an  increasingly  important 
share  of  tax  income  to  our  Government 
and  a  region  where  pressures  from  grow- 
ing population  are  the  greatest. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  State  econo- 
mies of  Washington,  Oregon.  Montana, 
or  Idaho  should  be  penalized  to  benefit 
the  Southwest.  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that  any  water  should  be  transferred 
which  could  jeopardize  the  economies  of 
these  States  at  some  future  date.  I  am 
saying  that  there  is  a  vast  surplus  of 
water  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  and 
a  feasibility  study  will  undoubtedly 
show  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
surplus  could  be  directed  south  without 
any  adverse  economic  results  to  Colum- 
bia Basin  States.  I  am  also  saying  such 
a  feasibility  study  should  be  undertaken 
immediately. 

Planning  for  the  water  transfer  works 
needed  to  serve  future  needs  of  all  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  should  be 
on  a  scale  adequate  to  also  realize  every 
advantage  possible  for  residents  of  the 
northern  areas  where  the  surplus  water 
exists.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  arable  lands  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  can  produce  con- 
sistently without  irrigation.  By  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  available  to 
vicinities  near  an  interbasin  transfer  of 


surplus  water,  many  of  these  marginal 
water  district  developments  have  justi- 
fiable cost-benefits  ratios. 

Engineers  use  the  term  "economies  of 
scale"  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  if 
it  costs  $1  to  collect  10,000  gallons  of 
water  for  use,  it  normally  costs  only 
about  20  cents  more  to  enlarge  the  con- 
struction so  as  to  double  the  amount  of 
water  to  20,000  gallons.  The  degree  of 
saving  varies  as  conditions  differ,  but  it 
is  substantial  nonetheless. 

Where  it  would  be  best  to  salvage 
surplus  water  in  adequate  quantity,  and 
by  what  path  it  could  best  be  moved  to 
the  Colorado  River,  is  not  known  now. 
That  is  why  H.R.  4673  and  identical  bills 
introduced  by  36  of  my  House  col- 
leagues— provides  for  a  westwide  water 
inventory  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  for  feasibility  studies  which 
will  permit  Secretary  Udall  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  to  benefit  the  entire  Par 
West. 

The  Colorado  River  Association  has 
produced  a  map  which  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  five  proposed  interbasin  aque- 
ducts designed  to  sustain  the  growth  of 
existing  economies  dependent  upon  the 
Colorado  River.  Names  of  many  com- 
munities near  each  of  these  alternate 
proposals  are  shown  on  this  map  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  and  are  available  to 
anybody  interested  in  studying  it.  Resi- 
dents of  these  towns  would  profit  greatly 
if  the  Federal  Government's  feasibility 
studies  favor  an  aqueduct  which  passes 
close  to  them. 

Of  the  five  aqueduct  routes  suggested 
for  transfering  wasting  water  to  the 
Colorado  River,  the  westernmost  is  that 
proposed  by  E.  Frank  Miller,  of  Rock- 
ville.  Md.  Mr.  Miller,  a  former  Govern- 
ment engineer,  recommends  a  diversion 
of  the  Columbia  River  below  Bonneville 
Dam,  upstream  from  Portland,  thence 
taking  the  water  excess  to  local  needs 
through  central  Oregon  and  western  Ne- 
vada to  Lake  Mead. 

The  Oregon  and  Nevada  areas  which 
would  be  crossed  under  the  Miller  plan 
need  water,  too,  as  is  true  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  along  the  routes 
of  the  alternative  proposals.  Putting 
the  imported  water  into  Lake  Mead 
would  benefit  upstream  users.  And  it 
would  permit  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  to  retain  more  of  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  which  now  must  be  released 
under  terms  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact to  the  lower  basin  for  use  in  homes, 
factories,  and  farms  in  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  California. 

A  similar  proposal  of  Col  P.  Z.  Pirkey, 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  The  Dalles  in 
Oregon,  as  a  diversion  point.  This  sug- 
gestion has  received  favorable  notice 
from  Senator  Jordon  of  Idaho.  The 
Pirkey  plan  for  an  interbasin  aqueduct 
is  close  to.  but  not  identical  with,  that 
of  Miller,  and  was  suggested  prior  to 
Miller's  to  serve  some  additional  pur- 
poses. 

Two  other  proposals  contemplate  di- 
verting surplus  water  from  the  Snake 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  That 
of  Samuel  B.  Nelson,  general  manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
would  originate  near  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 


and  travel  south  to  Lake  Mead  through 
eastern  Nevada.  The  suggestion  of  Wil- 
liam Dunn,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  to 
tap  the  Snake  River  downstream,  near 
Weiser,  Idaho,  and  to  carry  the  water 
not  needed  locally  from  there  south 
through  eastern  Oregon  and  central 
Nevada. 

The  easternmost  project  mapped  is  an 
element  of  the  gigantic  Ralph  M.  Par- 
sons Co.  plan.  The  Parsons  plan  in  its 
entirety  would  cost  from  $80  to  $100  bil- 
lion and  proposes  a  system  involving 
Canada  and  Mexico  as  well  as  parts  of 
the  United  States  as  far  east  as  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  route  of  the  partial  Parsons  plan 
runs  from  a  locale  near  Flathead  Lake 
south  through  western  Montana,  eastern 
Idaho  and  western  Utah  to  empty  into 
Lake  Powell  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Dams  on  streams  draining  the  Rocky 
Mountain  trench  might  later  be  increased 
to  create  a  reservoir  hundreds  of  miles 
long,  stretching  far  into  Canada  and  de- 
veloping water  adequate  to  replace  any 
quantity  now  considered  surplus  but 
which  one  day  might  prove  to  be  needed 
up  north. 

The  success  in  reaching  an  agreement 
for  a  power  intertie,  to  make  Bonneville 
Dam  and  Canadian  power  surpluses 
available  to  consmners  in  the  expanding 
southwestern  markets,  makes  many  feel 
a  similar  agreement  could  be  reached 
for  a  water  transfer. 

The  Colorado  River  Board  of  Califor- 
nia has  urged  a  prompt  start  on  the  es- 
sential task  of  a  westwide  water  study. 
It  is  hoped  that  official  agencies  of  other 
Western  States  also  will  declare  how  es- 
sential to  their  future  it  is  that  we  have 
a  proper  balancing  of  Western  water  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

The  necessary  works  will  be  very  ex- 
pensive and  will  require  financing  by 
Federal  fvmds  under  appropriate  repay- 
ment terms.  Realizing  a  project  of  this 
size  will  also  require  years  of  work.  We 
must  get  started  at  once. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  well-prepared,  deeply  rea- 
soned, and  highly  persuasive  statement. 
He  puts  his  finger  on  one  of  the  most 
significant  matters  that  this  Nation 
faces.  With  national  water  conditions 
as  they  presently  are.  many  parts  of  this 
country  are  coming  to  realize  what  Cali- 
fornia has  long  found  out.  No  area,  no 
community  can  prosper  economically 
without  a  well-planned,  coordinated, 
long-range  water  resources  program. 
This  holds  true  for  the  Nation— is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  gentleman's  State 
of  California  and  significantly  so  in  the 
38th  District  of  California  which  is  so 
well  represented  in  this  Congress  by  the 
gentleman  now  addressing  the  House. 

Specifically  referring  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  recall  his  appearance  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Public  Works.  The  gentleman  testified 
on  the  need  of  an  appropriation  of  $1.6 


million  for  the  Coachella  Valley  County 
Water  District.  This  project  was  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
but  was  not  budgeted  for  this  fiscal 
year.  At  his  urgent  request  and  the  case 
he  made  for  its  inclusion  in  the  budget, 
the  committee  acceded  to  the  request. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  testimony 
before  the  conunittee  and  to  congratu- 
late him  for  his  constant  attention  to  the 
needs  of  his  district. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  1564) 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SHIPYARD  CAPABILITY  AND 
SKILLS  ARE  PRICELESS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland,  delivered 
a  stirring  speech  last  Satin-day,  July  31, 
in  Pascagoula,  Miss.  He  spoke  at  the 
launching  of  the  U.S.S.  Tripoli  in  the 
shipyard  of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
which,  as  you  know,  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict and,  in  fact,  in  my  hometown. 

The  U.S.S.  Tripoli  represents  a  new 
family  of  LPH's.  These  are  amphibious 
assault  ships  used  in  a  new  concept  of 
warfare  called  vertical  envelopment  in 
which  troops  are  transported  by  heli- 
copter. It  will  greatly  increase  the  am- 
phibious assault  capabilities  of  our  fine 
Navy. 

Ingalls  shipyard,  and  its  many  skilled 
workers,  are  proud  of  the  U.S.S.  Tripoli. 
just  as  they  are  proud  of  the  many  other 
submarine  and  surface  vessels  they  have 
built  for  the  Navy  and  commercial  in- 
terests. 

My  good  friend,  Eddie  Garmatz,  not 
only  praised  the  record  and  competence 
of  our  Ingalls  yard  and  its  employees, 
but  he  took  the  occasion  to  also  under- 
score the  importance  of  shipbuilding  to 
our  national  interests.  He  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  accomplishments,  im- 
proved techniques,  and  cost  reductions 
of  shipyards  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Since  this  is  an  industry  whose  rela- 
tionship and  importance  to  our  security 
are  frequently  forgotten,  I  am  confident 
my  colleagues  will  be  heartened — as  I 
have  been — by  the  pertinent  observations 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  Through  many  years 
of  vigorous  endeavors  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  he  knows  his  subject  and  his 
views  deserve  our  consideration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,   I  am  submitting 


herewith  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Garmatz' 
speech: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Edward  A. 
Garmatz,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  at 
Launching  of  "Tripolj,"  Jxilt  31,  1965, 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  this  district 
so  ably  represented  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Bill  Colmer. 

It  Is  an  honor,  and  a  privilege  which  I 
value  most  highly,  to  be  with  you  here  to- 
day also  to  help  speed  this  splendid,  modem 
fighting  ship  down  the  ways  and  to  its  ap- 
F>olnted  task  of  bolstering  o\ir  country's  de- 
fense. 

Entirely  fitting  is  it  that  I  bring  greet- 
ings from  a  State  long  versed  in  the  ways 
of  the  sea — a  State  whose  men  have  fought 
our  country's  battles  on  many  seas  in  many 
wars,  and  whose  great  port  of  Baltimore 
produced  the  famed  Baltimore  Clippers 
which  gave  a  new  tempo  to  its  commerce. 

Most  fitting,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
the  occasion  happUy  stresses  the  Interde- 
pendence of  our  great  fleets  of  fighting  ships 
and  the  less  glamorous  but  highly  strategic 
carriers  of  its  world  commerce. 

For,  proud  of  our  Navy  as  I  have  always 
been,  my  prime  responsibility  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  is  to  help  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  country's  commercial  ship- 
ping and  shipbuilding  facilities,  which  oft- 
times,  and  with  good  reason,  are  termed  the 
fourth  arm  of  our  defense. 

Bearing  a  proud  name,  and  refiecting  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  amphibious  landings 
of  World  War  II,  the  ship  on  which  our  at- 
tention is  focused  is  unique  in  concept. 

Known  as  an  amphibious  assault  ship,  the 
Tripoli  is  designed  to  carry  on  the  brave  tra- 
ditions of  her  predecessor,  the  escort  car- 
rier Tripoli,  using  another  form  of  air  power, 
the  helicopter. 

This  new  ship  will  make  possible  landings 
of  troops  and  their  equipment  anywhere  in 
enemy  territory.  No  longer  will  our  forces 
be  limited  to  over-the-beach  operations, 
such  as  proved  so  costly  in  World  War  n. 

The  new  amphibious  assault  ships,  of 
which  the  Tripoli  is  a  prototj^e.  will  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  newly  designed  LSD's 
or  landing  ship  docks.  These  auxiliary  ves- 
sels will  transport  preloaded  heavy  landing 
craft,  as  well  as  troops  and  combat  vehicles. 

Together  they  offer  a  striking  example  of 
new  Navy  teamwork,  designed  to  work  in 
double  harness,  with  deadly  effect.  The  as- 
sault ships  will  land  the  troops  and  certain 
type  of  equipment  by  helicopter,  while  the 
landing  ship  docks  will  land  the  heavier  com- 
bat equipment  by  surface  means  as  well  as 
by  helicopter. 

What  this  means  to  the  Navy  in  Increased 
assault  capabilities  can  easily  be  visualized. 
No  longer  will  their  forces  be  required  to  seek 
out  favorable  landing  beaches  knowing  with 
advance  assurance  that  these  beaches  will  be 
heavily  fortified. 

The  air  assaults  make  possible  far  greater 
dispersal  of  landing  forces — and  establish- 
ment of  beachheads  more  quickly,  and  to 
far  better  advantage.  They  are  but  another 
Instance  in  the  competence  of  the  private 
yards  to  keep  step  with  the  advances  in  mili- 
tary thinking. 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  power  there  are  some, 
even  in  high  places,  unfortunately,  who  seek 
to  downgrade  American  private  shipbuilding 
and  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  and  who  would 
question  their  Importance  to  our  security, 
and  even  to  our  commerce. 

While  unable  to  deny  the  invaluable  logis- 
tic support  fvirnlshed  our  military  forces  in 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea,  they  cite  the 
greater  speed  of  air  transport  as  an  argument 
that  ship  transport  is  outmoded,  and  that  a 
private  shipbuilding  industry  is  less  impor- 
tant than  of  yore. 
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Today,  each  emergency  or  threat  of  emer- 
gency brings  new  proof  of  the  reliance  of  the 
military  forces  on  our  merchant  fleet,  and, 
fortunately,  there  are  available  to  our  de- 
fense at  all  times  the  fastest,  most  modern 
ships  afloa,t.  all  built  in  U.S.  shipyards,  and 
all  in  "ready"  status  because  they  are  in  ac- 
tual commercial  service. 

Due  to  budget  restrictions,  there  aren't 
as  many  of  those  new  vessels  as  our  com- 
merce demands  and  oiu-  vastly  newer  emer- 
gency military  needs  will  require. 

However,  it  is  good  to  know  that  there  are 
more  of  those  high  speed  and  truly  modern 
ships  In  the  American  fleet  than  In  the  fleets 
of  the  other  free  world  nations  combined. 

An  Instance  of  this  reliance  just  this 
month,  on  July  13.  American  shipowners 
were  notified  by  Defense  that  54  merchant 
ships  would  be  required  to  transjwrt  supplies 
to  Vietnam. 

Included  in  thU  group  of  ships  by  the  way 
are  three  new  automated  cargo  liners  recently 
completed  by  Ingalls  for  Moore-McCormack 
Lines.  At  the  same  time,  the  private  U.S. 
shipyards  were  alerted  to  the  possibility  of 
need  for  prompt  conversion  of  other  ships 
from  the  national  defense  reserve  fleet — a  call 
which  the  private  yards  will  heed,  of  course, 
as  always. 

They  may  have  their  troubles  In  fulfilling 
such  a  demand — lack  of  work  has  reduced 
the  ranks  of  their  skilled  workers.  And 
once  dispersed,  these  skilled  workers  are  re- 
luctant to  return  to  yards  which  cannot 
guarantee  permanent  Jobs. 

The  Cuban  threat  brought  a  similar  de- 
mand on  the  ship  operators  which,  as  it 
turned  out.  did  not  have  to  be  fulfilled. 

Operation  Steel  Pike  I.  the  largest  U.S. 
peacetime  amphibious  exercl.se.  staged  last 
October  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  necessitated 
the  use  of  10  large,  fast,  modern  freighters, 
which  were  supplied  by  American  ship  lines, 
as  always. 

There  was  no  question  in  these  cases,  nor 
will  there  be  In  case  of  any  future  emer- 
gencies, as  to  the  need  of  the  military  for  lo- 
gistic support  from  American  shipping  and  of 
the  readiness  of  American  shipowners  to 
meet  any  such  call  upon  them. 

Making  their  fleets  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  emergency  Is  only  part  of  the 
price  the  shipowners  pay  In  retxirn  for  Gov- 
ernment aid. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  In  March  of  this  year.  Vice 
Admiral  McCain,  commanding  the  Navy's 
amphibious  forces  In  the  Atlantic,  declared: 
"There  Is  an  Interdependence  between  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  Navy  which  cannot 
be  violated." 

He  also  quoted  Admiral  Mahan,  famed 
Navy  strategist  and  author,  to  the  effect  that: 
"Seapower  not  only  Included  the  arms  by 
which  the  sea  or  any  part  is  ruled  but  also 
the  peaceful  commerce  and  shipping  from 
which  alone  a  military  fleet  naturally 
springs  and  on  which  its  security  rests." 

So  much  for  the  interdependence  of  the 
two  fleets.  Even  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, however,  there  are  some  who  should 
know  better  who  argue  that  maintenance  of 
a  merchant  fleet  is  uneconomic  because  Gov- 
ernment aid  is  required  toward  construction 
and  operation  of  the  vessels. 

It  would  be  less  costly,  they  contend,  to 
entrust  our  ocean  commerce  to  foreign  ves- 
sels, manned  by  low-paid  foreign  crews. 

America  learned  a  lesson  on  this  point  in 
World  War  I  that  should  never  be  forgotten. 
We  had  no  merchant  marine  to  speak  of  at 
that  time,  and  ovir  commerce  waa  left  high 
and  dry. 

The  foreign  vessels  upon  which  U.S.  ship- 
pers had  relied  were  busy  serving  the  needs 
of  their  own  countries.  They  had  no  time 
or  concern  for  us.  Ocean  freight  rates 
zoomed  as  much  as  2,000  percent  and  cargoes 
rotted  on  our  docks. 


It  would  be  national,  folly  to  lay  our  com- 
merce open  to  such  neglect  again — apart 
from  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  would  have  to  be  spent  foreign  in  such 
event    and  added  to  our  payments  deficit. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  a  mighty  asset  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  It  de- 
serves vastly  mors  consideration  than  some 
elements  of  Government  accord  It. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  what  concerns 
VIS  Immediately  here  today.  Construction  of 
this  fine  vessel  for  the  UJ3  Navy  Is  another 
example  of  the  competence  and  the  unique 
skills  of  our  Nation's  private  shipyard  In- 
dustry— a  competence  and  skill  that  our  peo- 
ple win  do  well  to  cherish  and  maintain  un- 
impaired. 

Victory  Ln  World  War  II  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  "bridge  of  ships" 
built  by  U.S.  private  shipyards,  as  President 
Elsenhower,  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  other 
world  leaders  have  attested. 

Their  high  tribute  to  the  production 
genius  and  output  of  our  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry applies  today  Just  as  much  as  In  those 
critical  days,  for  the  same  high  degree  of 
production  genius  and  quality  of  output  has 
prevailed  In  the  postwar  years. 

As  a  result,  America's  defense  authorities 
have  been  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
private  shipyards  for  the  construction  of  the 
most  modern  and  eCBclent  naval  vessels  ever 
conceived  by  the  minds  of  men:  the  world's 
first  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier;  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  cruiser,  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  frigates,  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  submarine,  and 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship  were  all  built  in  U.S.  private  shipyards. 
These  accomplishments  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  personnel  capabilities, 
the  design  competence,  and  the  modern  plant 
facilities  required  to  deal  with  the  full  spec- 
trum of  engineering  and  technical  problems 
associated  with  nuclear  p>ower. 

No  other  country  in  the  world.  I  say  with 
great  pride,  can  presently  match  this  nuclear 
expertise. 

Govermnent's  confidence  In  the  compe- 
tence of  Ingall's  skilled  craftsmen  Is  evi- 
denced not  only  by  the  amphibious  assault 
ship  being  launched  today,  but  also  by  the 
8  nuclear-powered  submarines  and  the  24 
other  submarines  and  surface  vessels  of  vari- 
ous types  already  completed  or  presently  un- 
der construction  or  under  contract. 

Simply  stated,  our  private  shipyards — as 
exemplled  by  this  fine  yard  In  Pascagoula — 
are  equal  to  and  in  some  respects,  surpass 
the  balance  of  the  world  In  terms  of  tech- 
niques and  facilities. 

Our  private  shipyards.  In  spite  of  steadily 
increasing  material  and  labor  costs  have  been 
able  to  offer  their  customers — in  today's  case 
the  U.S.  Government — selling  prices  which 
are  15  percent  below  the  level  of  prices  as 
they  existed  in  1957. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  defense  Industry 
can  make  that  claim. 

This  peacetime  record  of  accomplishment 
has  resulted  from  not  only  cautious  opti- 
mism and  a  planned  endeuvor  to  survive  but 
also  from  Improved  facilities,  new  techniques 
and  generally  more  eSclent  management  and 
operations. 

Intensive  cost  reduction  programs  are  now 
underway  In  every  private  shipyard. 

In  other  words,  these  achievements  result 
from  increased  productivity,  and  the  hope 
for  an  Increased  volume  of  business,  on  the 
part  of  both  labor  and  management.  All 
of  these  elements  can  be  foxind  here  at  Pas- 
cagoula and  in  the  other  private  yards. 

Most  of  the  modern  shipbuilding  tech- 
niques and  know-how — cost  control  pro- 
grams, reduced  scale  lofting,  optical  layout, 
automated  flame-cutting,  shot-blasting,  au- 
tomated material  handling,  new  welding 
processes  and  prefabrlcatlon — are  already  be- 
ing employed. 


Computerized  operations  and  tape  control 
of  various  fabrication  processes  may  soon 
bring  about  even  more  Improvements  In  our 
shipyards  and  shipbuilding  methods.  More 
advances  in  shipyard  technology  obviously 
are  on  the  horizon.  I  am  Informed  that  this 
yard  has  been  employing  these  new  tech- 
niques and  know-how  for  some  time  now. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  offer  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  Navy  on  having  acquired 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  Its  fighting 
potential  and  to  the  management  and  crafts- 
men at  Ingall's  and  to  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry as  a  whole — my  congratulations  on  an 
excellent  Job  of  modernizing  their  plants  and 
their  operating  procedtires. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  and  I  will  do  my  ut- 
most to  Insure,  that  new  work  In  greater 
volume  win  come  to  the  private  yards  from 
the  Navy  and  from  the  shiplines,  with  Gov- 
ernment's acquiescence. 

The  skills  available  in  your  yard  and  the 
other  private  yards  are  priceless — as  World 
War  II  proved.  We  must  not  permit  these 
skUls  to  be  dissipated  for  even  the  shipping 
demands  of  the  Vietnam  struggle  remind  us 
that  the  danger  of  another  world  conflict  is 
still  with  us. 


DEVELOPMENT     OP     GEOTHERMAL 
STEAM     RESOURCES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  4  years  the  Congress  has  given  some 
consideration  to  the  development  of  a 
policy  for  the  disposition  of  our  geo- 
thermal  steam  resources  and  the  en- 
couragement of  their  development  by 
private  industries  with  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  public  interest. 

Today  I  introduce  a  measure  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  bring  about  the  basic 
development  of  our  geothermal  steam  re- 
sources and  the  accompanying  byprod- 
ucts. I  am  not  advancing  tliis  as  the 
final  panacea  to  full  development  of  these 
resources.  I  know  that  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  geothermal  steam  develop- 
ment is  an  infant  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Private  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged to  invest  in  it  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, and.  of  course,  such  encouragement 
should  take  the  form  of  reasonable  re- 
wards consistent  with  the  risk  attendant 
UF>on  any  such  new  enterprise. 

The  bill  which  I  advance  is  done  so 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  thorough 
consideration  of  the  role  that  geothermal 
steam  will  play  in  our  economy  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  disposed  of. 
I  am  hoping  that  through  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  and  allied  measures 
that  we  may  develop  in  this  session  of 
Congress  an  act  which  will  give  us  a 
good  start  in  advancing  the  infant  geo- 
thermal steam  industry  now  existing  on 
private  lands. 

Other  nations  have  already  gotten  a 
head  start  in  the  use  of  geothermal  steam 
resources.  This  is  particularly  so  in  New- 
Zealand.  Iceland,  and  Italy.  I  had  the 
privilege,  as  a  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  to  view  the  geothermal 


steam  uses  in  Iceland  and  Italy  last  year. 
The  heat  generated  from  the  steam  can 
be  used  to  produce  electrical  energy  and 
also  to  provide  heat  for  human  habita- 
tion. In  many  localities  the  steam  car- 
ries with  it  much  needed  minerals  such 
as  rare  metals  and  salts.  In  a  number 
of  places  in  the  West  today,  geothermal 
brines  are  now  producing  minerals. 

The  greater  part  of  geothermal  re- 
sources of  this  country  are  located,  pri- 
marily on  the  public  domain,  and  there 
are  extensive  sources  believed  to  exist  in 
my  own  State  of  Nevada.  Today  there  is 
no  provision  in  law  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  lease  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  geothermal  resources  in 
these  lands. 

For  this  reason  commercial  developers 
of  geothermal  steam  resources  have  at- 
tempted to  secure  rights  to  them  under 
other  laws  such  as  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  or  by  the  staking  of  placer 
mining  claims.  This  confused  situation 
results  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  plowed 
this  new  ground  to  bring  about  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  industry.  I  hope 
that  our  Interior  Committee  will  join  in 
the  efforts  of  its  sister  committee  in  the 
Senate  to  arrive  at  a  measure  which  will 
make  a  start  in  this  direction.  I  hope, 
too.  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  support  of  the  development  of  this 
new  industry. 


TRADE   BETWEEN   UNITED   STATES 
AND  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  NATIONS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continuing  effort  to  build 
up  trade  between  our  own  country  and 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  is  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  review  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  set 
up  by  President  Johnson  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Committee  consists  of  some  of  this 
Nation's  outstanding  industrial  and  busi- 
ness leaders. 

I  was  very  interested  in  a  recent  report 
issued  by  the  Committee  in  which  it  was 
strongly  recommended  that  financial 
claims  still  pending  against  such  coun- 
tries as  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
should  be  considered  before  any  new 
agreement  for  sale  of  goods  or  manufac- 
tured products  is  reached  by  the  United 
States. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  surely  agree  with  that  position, 
as,  I  am  sure,  would  the  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Just  recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Towanda,  Pa.,  Daily  Review  of  June 
3.  1965,  which  states  the  case  very  suc- 
cinctly. I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  part  of  the 
record  of  these  proceedings.  The  edi- 
torial is  reprinted  herein. 


Pat  Up,  Then  Trade— U.S.  Policy 
One  of  the  more  commendable  documents 
filed  recently  in  Washington  is  the  report  to 
President  Johnson  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  U.S.  I'rade  Relations  with  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  group  of  high-level  businessmen 
strongly  urged  the  President  to  make  ap- 
propriate use  of  his  powers  to  secure  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  any  financial  claims 
outstanding  and  to  obtain  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  such  claims. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
negotiations  with  the  Eastern  European 
countries  should  involve  "hard  bargaining. 
We  should  bargain  for  agreements  on  mat- 
ters related  to  trade,  such  as  reasonable  set- 
tlements of  outstanding  financial  claims." 

This  refreshing  commonsense  advice  comes 
at  a  time  when  Washington  Is  considering  a 
relaxation  of  trade  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Communist  satellites   of   Russia. 

Two  of  the  countries  that  must  be  dealt 
with  firmly  are  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  which  permits  mobs  to 
attack  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Prague,  which 
"bugs"  that  Embassy  with  listening  devices 
and  ships  arms  to  Castro's  Cuba  and  the 
Communist  Vletcong,  has  for  years  owed 
American  citizens  and  business  corporations 
more  than  $113  million  for  property  Its  gov- 
ernment nationalized.  Hungary  owes  Ameri- 
cans more  than  $80  million  for  seized 
properties. 

These  two  countries  have  Ignored  or  have 
been  wangling  to  get  away  with  some 
ridiculously  low  settlement  of  these  debts, 
the  figures  for  which  were  established  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

They  must  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
United  States  must  adhere  to  a  policy  in 
effect  since  1945  of  requiring  reasonable  set- 
tlement of  nationalization  claims  as  a  test 
of  sincerity  and  as  a  condition  to  relaxing 
U.S.  restrictions  on  trade  and  financial  rela- 
tionships with  Communist  countries. 

That  policy  was  applied  in  the  cases  of 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria 
and  It  should  also  apply  to  the  Czechs  and 
the  Hungarians. 

Let's  fonow  the  sound  advice  of  the 
President's  Special  Committee. 


ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  12th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent in  the  House,  is  composed  of  Ma- 
comb County  and  a  small  section  of  the 
city  of  Detroit.  My  district  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  rapidly  growing  suburban 
area  similar  to  some  of  those  surround- 
ing other  of  our  Nation's  large  cities. 

Of  the  411,800  persons  living  in  the 
District,  according  to  the  1960  census, 
405,804  lived  in  Macomb  County,  my 
home  county.  Before  this  year,  Macomb 
County  had  a  total  of  four  State  legisla- 
tors— three  representatives  and  one  sen- 
ator. 

Following  the  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  last 
year,  the  Michigan  State  Legislature 
was  reapportioned.  Now  Macomb  Coun- 
ty has  two  State  senators  and  six  State 


representatives.  One  representative's 
district  also  includes  a  part  of  another 
county. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
people  of  Macomb  County  have  the  num- 
ber of  State  representatives  and  State 
senators  they  deserve.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  the  vote  of  a  Macomb 
County  citizen  for  State  representative 
or  State  senator  in  last  November's  elec- 
tion was  worth  approximately  the  same 
as  votes  of  citizens  in  other  parts  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increase  in  Macomb 
County's  representation  in  the  State  leg- 
islature did  not  just  happen.  It  resulted 
from  the  reapportionment  of  the  legis- 
lature following  the  one-man,  one-vote 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1960  census  figures, 
the  Michigan  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  were  both  reappor- 
tioned. .  And  it  was  a  fair  reapp<wtion- 
ment  with  the  house  members  districts 
varying  in  population  at  most  only  2.8 
percent  from  the  average  and  State  sen- 
ators constituencies  varying  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able 
to  say  that  my  home  State  was  one  of 
the  first  to  apportion  its  legislature  in 
accordance  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  decisions.  Michigan  has  proved 
that  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature  can  be  apportioned  on  a  popu- 
lation basis — and  apportioned  equita- 
bly— to  give  all  citizens  approximately 
an  equal  voice  in  their  government. 

To  illustrate  what  this  has  meant  to 
Macomb  County,  I  include  a  few  para- 
graphs from  an  article  which  appeared 
some  weeks  ago  in  the  Macomb  Daily  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Macomb's  Voice  Now  Louder  in  State 
Legislature 
(By  Jack  Llmpert) 
Macomb  County  has  never  had  more  rep- 
resentation In  the  State  legislature. 

Before  last  fall's  elections,  the  county  had 
four  Democratic  legislators  In  a  Republican- 
controlled  legislature. 

Now  Macomb  residents  have  two  senators 
and  six  representatives,  all  Democrats,  in  a 
legislature  controUed  by  metropoUtan  area 
Democrats. 

To  the  suburbs  this  means  action.  Bills 
once  proposed  but  never  adopted  are  being 
dusted  off  by  the  new  legislators. 

Included  are  bills  affecting  mass  trans- 
portation, the  county  Judicial  system,  county 
home  rule  and  other  areas  vital  to  the 
suburbs. 

Macomb  County  legislators  are  playing  an 
Important  role  In  this  new  look  at  metropoli- 
tan area  problems. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Limpert's  article 
points  out,  to  the  suburban  areas — the 
rapidly  growing  parts  of  our  Nation — in- 
creased State  legislative  representation  is 
going  to  mean  action.  It  means  a  new 
look  at  metropolitan  area  problems. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  effect  of  leg- 
islative reapportionment  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  not  about  to  sit  idly  by  and  do 
nothing  while  efforts  are  made  in  Con- 
gress to  nullify  or  delay  implementation 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  leg- 
islative appdionment. 
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I  Intend  to  flght  the  efforts  now  under- 
way to  modify  the  Court's  decisions  with 
all  the  resources  at  my  command. 


DR.  JAMES  B.  CONANT  URGES  IN- 
TERSTATE COMPACT  FOR  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  foremost  educators.  Dr.  James 
B.  Conant.  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  addressed  the  57th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence in  Minneapolis  last  week  on  "The 
Role  of  the  States  in  Education." 

Dr.  Conant  proposed  an  interesting 
imaginative  new  approach — the  use  of 
an  interstate  compact  or  agreement — for 
cooperative  effort  and  leadership  by  the 
States  in  the  planning  of  a  nationwide 
educational  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  very  able 
and  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.  Terry  Sanford,  is  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Conant  in  this  endeavor. 
Governor  Sanford  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  planning  and  developing  a  work- 
able interstate  mechanism  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  greatly  Impressed  by  Dr.  Con- 
ant's  conclusion,  after  years  of  studying 
education  at  both  the  imiversity  and  high 
school  levels,  that  neither  Federal  money 
nor  Federal  planning  can  produce  an 
effective  nationwide  educational  policy. 
He  said: 

I  am  convinced  Washington  alone  cannot 
do  the  Job  that  must  be  done.  The  con- 
sequence of  failure  of  the  States  to  act 
together  and  together  with  the  Federal  au- 
thorities will  be  confusion  doubly  com- 
pounded. The  vast  Increase  In  Federal 
funds  for  education,  which  I  heartily  wel- 
come, Is  all  too  likely  to  result  In  a  tangled 
mess  that  no  one  can  straighten  out  unless 
the  States  take  new  and  energetic  action. 
And  they  can  only  plan  together  If  they  can 
obtain  and  share  Information.  In  short, 
without  some  such  device  as  an  Interstate 
planning  commission.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
nationwide  educational  policy  can  be  shaped 
and  made  effective. 

I  believe  Dr.  Conant's  important  and 
provocative  address  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  I  there- 
fore include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thk  Role  or  the  States  in  Education 
<Addres.s  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant.  at  session 

on    "Education,"   July    27.    1965.   National 

Governors'        Conference.        Minneapolis. 

Minn.) 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  In  re- 
cent years  about  the  need  for  a  national 
educational  policy.  As  I  have  studied  pub- 
lic education  In  this  country  at  all  levels, 
I  have  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  phrase  "a  national  educational  pol- 
icy" Is  misleading.  To  be  sure,  a  nation 
which  has  a  centralized  government  does 
have  a  national  educational  policy.  France 
Is  an  example.  So  too  Is  Sweden.  Laws 
passed  by  the  national  Swedish  parliament 


have  recently  transformed  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  educational  system.  But  a  na- 
tion In  which  the  basic  governmental  struc- 
ture Is  In  p>art  Federal — as  In  the  United 
States  or  Switzerland  or  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany — one  can  hardly  speak 
with  meaning  about  a  national  educational 
policy.  Each  of  the  separate  States  In  the 
United  States  has  a  more  or  less  definite 
policy.  And  one  could  say  that  the  sximma- 
tlon  of  these  policies  plus  certain  Federal  en- 
actments and  decisions  constituted  some- 
thing approaching  a  vague  nationwide  pol- 
icy. 

Some  people  are  quick  to  point  out  that  In 
the  last  few  years  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Federal  judiciary  have  come  to  play 
an  increasingly  greater  role.  This  Is  true. 
But  the  structure  of  our  educational  system 
Is  such  that  the  Federal  Government  by  it- 
self cannot  formulate  and  Implement  a  na- 
tional policy.  Why?  Because  the  power  to 
establish  and  regulate  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  has  so  long  rested  with  each 
State.  So  too  It  has  the  power  to  charter 
and  establish  colleges,  universities  and  teach- 
er training  Institutions. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Fran- 
cis Keppel,  In  an  address  delivered  in  De- 
troit on  October  15,  1964.  said,  and  I  quote: 
"In  the  long  run  nothing  that  we  in  edu- 
cation can  do,  whether  In  Washington  or 
anywhere  else,  can  be  more  Important  than 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  our  States  to 
respond  to  the  educational  needs  of  our 
time  •  •  •.  In  education  we  look  to  the 
States  to  respond  to  the  educational  needs 
of  our  time  •  •  •.In  education  we  look 
to  the  States  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
law  or  precedent,  but  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical soundness  and  necessity.  In  this  Na- 
tion of  50  States  with  vast  and  Independent 
enterprises  for  education,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help  as  a  partner,  but  only  as 
a  partner  •  •  •  and  a  somewhat  junior 
partner  at  that." 

I  can  do  no  better,  this  morning,  than 
to  take  as  my  theme  the  Commissioner's 
words  "the  Federal  Government  as  a  junior 
partner"  and  add  my  own  words — a  partner 
In  shaping  a  new  and  better  nationwide  edu- 
cational policy. 

Now  we  must  all  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the  resoiu-ces  and  power 
of  this  Junior  partner  have  Increased  rapidly 
and  enormously.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  It.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  electorate  from  which  It  derives  Ita 
power  have  decided  to  make  education 
throughout  the  Nation  a  matter  of  top  pri- 
ority. I  see  no  signs  that  this  trend  will 
change.  Quite  the  contrary.  Right  now  the 
wise  expenditure  of  Federal  fluids  in  the 
various  States  presents  a  set  of  complex  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

In  any  enterprise,  public  or  private,  spend- 
ing money  to  Implement  a  policy  Is  difficult. 
But  If  the  policy  Is  not  clear  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  money  becomes  so  confused  as 
to  be  almost  hopeless.  And  It  Is  my  con- 
tention that  we  have  not  as  yet  developed  a 
clear  nationwide  educational  policy  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  American  public 
In  the  1960"s.  Furthermore,  we  have  no 
political  machinery  to  enable  the  States  to 
work  together  with  each  other  and  with  the 
authorities  In  Washington  to  develop  a  1960 
model  of  a  nationwide  policy. 

To  be  sure,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Offices  has  performed  and  continues 
to  perform  a  moat  useful  function.  But  In 
each  State,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  chief 
State  school  officer  Is  concerned  primarily 
with  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  And  it  Is  in  regard  to  education 
beyond  the  high  school  that  we  find  the 
greatest  diversity  among  the  States  and  the 
greatest  uncertainty  In  many  States  as  to 
what  to  do  In  the  next  few  years. 

In  more  than  one  State  the  question  Is 
being   asked.  How   shall   we   expand   public 


educational  facilities  for  grades  13  and  14'' 
Should  we  follow  the  California  pattern  with 
many  2-year  community  colleges,  closely 
linked  with  both  4-year  and  multipurpose 
State  colleges  and  a  State  university?  Or 
shall  we  follow  the  lead  of  Indiana  by  estab- 
lishing 2-year  branches  of  the  State  univer- 
sity throughout  the  State?  There  Is  no 
study  In  depth  of  the  experience  of  the 
different  States  In  this  vital  matter.  There 
is  no  way  In  which  a  State  now  consider- 
ing the  subject  can  obtain  reliable  and  com- 
plete Information  from  other  States  which 
have  had  many  years  of  experience.  Not 
that  I  yearn  for  the  day  when  the  pattern 
of  post-high -school  education  would  be  the 
same  in  all  the  States.  Not  at  all.  Diversity 
we  shall  have  and  ought  to  have.  But  we 
ought  to  have,  I  believe,  a  mechanism  by 
which  each  State  knows  exactly  what  the 
other  States  have  done  In  each  educational 
area  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con  for  any 
changes  which  are  being  considered.  We 
ought  to  have  a  way  by  which  the  States 
could  rapidly  exchange  information  and 
plans  in  all  educational  matters  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  graduate  schools  of  a 
university. 

Interstate  cooperation  In  the  area  of 
higher  education  In  recent  years  has  be- 
come possible  through  Interstate  regional 
compacts  or  agreements.  I  am  sure  you  are 
as  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board,  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education, 
and  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. These  arrangements  have  proved 
their  worth.  But  they  are  by  themselves 
not  sufficient  to  develop  a  nationwide  co- 
herent policy  for  higher  education  and.  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  extend  the  area  of  competence  to  include 
education  up  to  and  through  the  12th  grade. 
Yet,  today  the  line  between  high  school  and 
college  Is  very  fuzzy.  The  continued  ex- 
pansion of  2-year  colleges  and  the  intro- 
duction of  college  work  Into  the  12th  grade 
In  many  schools  (the  advanced  placement 
program)  underlines  this  point.  Why  not 
extend  the  Idea  of  regional  pacts  both  in 
terms  of  the  area  of  education  to  be  covered 
and  also  In  terms  of  number  of  States  to  be 
Included?  In  short,  why  not  establish  by 
Interstate  compact  or  agreement  an  Inter- 
state commission  for  planning  a  nation- 
wide educational  policy? 

In  a  book  published  last  fall  entitled 
"Shaping  Educational  Policy,"  I  answered 
this  question  In  the  affirmative.  I  suggested 
that  the  States  enter  into  a  compact  or 
agreement  to  establish  a  commission  which 
would  be  a  planning  commission  with  no 
administrative  authority  and  thus  differ 
from  some  of  the  regional  boards.  The 
prime  purpose  would  be  to  study  problems 
at  all  levels  of  education  In  such  a  way  as 
to  help  the  States  plan  together  and  with  the 
Federal  authorities. 

This  suggestion  has  been  discussed  by 
many  groups  and  many  Individuals  In  the 
last  8  months.  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
key  person  in  each  State  to  get  the  idea 
moving  and  keep  It  moving  Is  the  Governor. 
Your  next  speaker,  the  former  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  Terry  Sanford,  will  out- 
line to  you  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
method  of  developing  a  detailed  scheme. 
Here  I  only  want  to  say  that  In  any  scheme 
in  which  the  Governors  take  the  lead,  the 
Governor  In  each  State  Is  certain  to  call 
on  the  person  or  persons  In  his  State  who 
are  responsible  for  higher  education  on  the 
one  hand  and  for  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  on  the  other.  But 
I  leave  further  discussion  on  this  and  re- 
lated matters  to  Governor  Sanford. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  of  yoxir  time 
to  spell  out  In  detail  how  I  think  such  au 
Interstate  planning  commission  might  work. 
A  vital  part  of  my  proposal  Is  the  creation 
of  working  parties  appointed  by  the  inter- 
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state  commission  and  reporting  to  it.  While 
the  members  of  the  Interstate  commission 
would  be  primarily  laymen,  the  working 
parties  would  certainly  Include  many  edu- 
cators and.  In  some  cases,  perhaps  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  professors,  researchers, 
teachers,  and  school  and  college  administra- 
tors. 

First  of  all  the  interstate  commission 
would  have  to  agree  on  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples to  guide  the  activities  of  all  the  work- 
ing parties.  These  principles  would  Include 
a  statement  of  the  ends  of  education  In  pre- 
paring youth  to  function  as  responsible 
members  of  a  free  society,  a  statement  that 
each  State  was  committed  to  free  schooling 
through  12  grades  for  all  children,  the  right 
of  parents  to  send  children  to  private  schools, 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  for  providing 
public  educational  opportunities  beyond  the 
high  school,  the  support  of  a  State  univer- 
sity for  advanced  scholarly  work  and  re- 
search and  the  guarantee  of  academic  free- 
dom for  the  teachers  in  the  university. 

The  declaration  of  some  such  set  of  prem- 
ises by  an  interstate  commission  would  be 
the  first  step  In  shaping  an  educational 
nationwide  policy.  If  each  State  legislature 
would  pass  a  resolution  accepting  such  a 
declaration,  we  would  for  the  first  time  as 
a  nation  be  officially  committed  to  certain 
basic  principles  of  educational  policy.  We 
now  assume  these  principles  to  be  valid,  but 
in  fact  they  have  never  been  promulgated 
by  representative  assemblies  and  could  not 
be  promulgated  by  the  Congress. 

The  working  parties  would  be  so  chosen 
by  the  commission  as  to  represent  a  variety 
of  views.  Unanimous  reports  would  not  be 
expected.  The  right  of  dissent  would  be 
guaranteed  to  each  member.  The  reports 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  commission  and 
perhaps  return  to  the  working  parties  for 
fuller  comment.  In  this  way  the  diversity 
of  State  traditions  and  the  differences  State- 
by-State  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problems 
would  be  reflected  In  the  final  report. 

To  each  of  these  parties  would  be  assigned 
a  particular  task.     Let  me  give  Just  a  few 
examples  of  the  kind  of  task  which  might 
thus    be    carried    out    by    a    working    party. 
First,    there    is    a    question    of    obtaining    a 
thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
on  a  State-by-state  basis  for  people  trained 
for  the  various  vocations.    I  think  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  we  do  not  have  yet  any- 
thing like  adequate  Information.    The  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  education  emphasized 
this  fact  at  a  meeting  I  attended  In  Pitts- 
burgh last  vrtnter.     A  second  matter  which 
might  well  be  considered  by  a  working  party 
would  be  the  dropout  problem,  again  on  a 
State-by-state  basis,  and  here  by  the  drop- 
out problem  I  mean  something  far  more  than 
the  dropout  from  high  school.     I  mean  to 
Include  the  loss  of  talent  between  the  high 
school  and  graduation  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity.    A  document  published  by  the  Na- 
tional  Science  Foundation  some  years   ago 
brought  out  some  alarming  statistics  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
American  public.     I  have  referred  to  these 
in  my  book,  "The  Education   of  American 
Teachers,"  and  would  merely  like  to  repeat 
here  what  I  have  written  In  that  book.    Ac- 
cording to  estimates  In  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  It  would  appear 
that  of  the  30  percent  most  able  students 
In  the  high  schools  of  the  country  only  38 
percent  graduated  from  college  (45  percent  of 
men,  and  31  percent  of  women),  and  even 
of  the  top  10  pprcent  In  terms  of  ability  only 
about   half   complete    college   work.    These 
daU  were  obtained  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
by  a  sampling   procedure.     What   we  need 
are  much  more  accurate  data  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis,  for  the  differences  State  by  State 
must  be  considerable.     Such  data  could  be 
obtained  by  a  working  party  established  by 
the  interstate  commission. 


To  name  another  example — with  the  vast 
svuns  of  money  being  spent  on  research  and 
training  research  people  I  think  It  Is  time 
we  had  a  look  on  a  nationwide  basis  at  the 
standards  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.     There  are 
only  219  institutions  awarding  this  degree. 
One  suspects  the  standards  In  some  of  these 
are  low.    We  need  a  study  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  doctorate.     I  think  only  at  this 
high  level  would  It  be  practical  to  consider 
the   matter   of   degree   standards.    For   the 
lower  degrees  the  task  Is  too  great  and  the 
Institutional  standards  too  diverse.    Before 
It  is  too  late,  however,  we  should  see  If  we 
cannot  develop  a  nationwide  poUcy  for  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  awarded  by  our  universities. 
I  do  not  propose  that  the  Interstate  plan- 
ning commission  would  attempt  to  enforce 
any  standards.     It  wotild  have  no  such  pow- 
er.   What  I  envisage  Is  a  report  finally  agreed 
to  by  the  commission  and   transmitted  to 
each  of  the  States.     It  would  then  be  up  to 
the   States   to   take   appropriate   action   by 
State  authorities  to  accept  or  reject  these 
standards  and,  If  accepted,  to  enforce  them. 
Still  another  subject  that  requires  atten- 
tion by  an   interstate  commission  Is  one  I 
have  already  referred  to.  I  mean  the  provi- 
sion of  public  education  for  the  first  two 
post-high-school  years.     Indeed,  there  is  a 
special  urgency  In  the  demand  for  a  thor- 
ough   study    of    this    problem.    For    many 
States  are   right   now  making   far-reaching 
decisions.    And  I  do  not  see  how  new  funds — 
State  or  Federal — can  be  spent  effectively  In 
this  area  without  much  more  careful  plan- 
ning and  planning  based  on  Information  as 
to  what  Is  contemplated  in  all  the  States. 

Consider  for  a  moment  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  widely  comprehensive  high  school 
which  enrolls  all  youth  In  a  given  area  Is  an 
American  Invention.  To  my  mind  It  Is  an 
essential  element  In  our  democratic  society. 
I  am  certain  It  will  continue  in  spite  of  some 
critics.  But  I  am  equally  certain  many 
comprehensive  high  schools  need  improve- 
ment— Improvement  in  what  is  offered  to 
those  going  on  to  a  4-year  college  and  im- 
provement In  what  Is  offered  to  the  others. 
There  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  high 
school  curricula  in  the  last  10  years.  But 
no  one  can  say  how  widespread  has  been  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  physics,  the  new 
chemistry,  the  new  biologies  and  the  new 
approach  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
We  need  to  know  what  has  happened  in  each 
State  and  the  difficulties,  If  any,  which  have 
been  met  In  introducing  the  new  Ideas. 

More  than  one  well-informed  person  be- 
lieves the  time  has  come  for  a  national  sur- 
vey of  the  present  status  and  future  pros- 
pects of  educational  television  and  the  use  of 
other  audiovisual  aids  to  learning.  This  Is 
a  complex  and  thorny  subject.  What  group 
could  tackle  It  better  than  a  working  party 
appointed  by  an  Interstate  planning  com- 
mission? 

A  considerable  fraction  of  our  youth  In 
some  States  Is  deprived  of  an  adequate  prep- 
aration for  university  work  leading  to  a 
career  In  medicine  or  science  or  engineer- 
ing. The  deprivation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  only  accessible  high  schools  are  very 
small.  Such  schools  cannot  afford  to  provide 
adequate  Instruction  for  able  students  In 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  languages. 
The  cure  Is  district  consolidation  and  the 
establishment  of  good-sized  schools  with 
the  students  brought  by  bus.  Here  each  State 
has  full  responsibility  for  the  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory  situation  which  exists.  The 
shape  and  size  of  school  districts  is  a  legal 
responsibility  of  the  legislature.  Progress  has 
been  made  In  the  last  10  years  In  a  number  of 
States.  But  no  document  exists  which  shows 
the  present  situation  In  each  State  and  re- 
ports on  what  measures  have  succeeded  in 
promoting  district  consolidation  and  which 
have  failed.  Here  is  a  task  for  a  working 
party  to  which  I  would  assign  high  priority. 


There  are  many  topics  that  I  could  have 
added  to  the  list  of  possible  subjects  for  study 
by  the  working  parties  of  an  interstate  plan- 
ning commission.  You  may  well  ask  why  the 
tasks  which  I  have  mentioned  could  not  be  as 
well  performed  by  some  committee  appointed 
In  Washington.  My  answer  would  be  that  I 
do  not  believe  a  report  of  a  working  party 
whose  authority  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment either  on  the  executive  or  con- 
gressional level  would  have  the  acceptance  by 
Governors  and  State  legislators  as  would  the 
report  of  a  working  committee  appointed  by 
an  Interstate  commission  which  would  be.  In 
the  last  analysis,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  States.  Furthermore,  a  committee 
reporting  to  Washington  unlike  an  Interstate 
commission  would  not  open  the  way  to 
Interstate  communication  and  planning. 

The  legislature  in  each  State  has  the  last 
say  in  the  question  of  money  for  education 
and  in  chartering  colleges  and  universities.  A 
legislature  can,  unless  properly  guided,  pass 
legislation  which  is  a  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  American  education.  A  legisla- 
ture to  my  mind  would  be  likely  to  listen 
with  care  to  the  views  of  a  working  committee 
whose  report  had  been  carefully  analjrzed 
and  discussed  by  an  Interstate  conunlssion, 
particvQarly  a  report  that  dealt  with  State  by 
State  differences.  Indeed  It  Is  the  existence 
of  these  State  by  State  differences  of  which  I 
think  you  are  all  aware,  which  has  persuaded 
me  to  make  my  radical  suggestion,  as  a  hope 
of  making  progress  in  developing  a  nation- 
wide  educational  policy. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  making  an  old-fashioned  plea  on  the 
basis  of  States  rights.  This  Is  a  nation  op- 
erating under  a  Constitution  created  by  all 
the  people;  we  are  not  merely  a  federation 
of  50  States.  This  question  was  settled  100 
years  ago  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War. 
But  unless  we  were  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion the  separate  States  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  responsibility  of  developing 
State  systems  of  education.  They  will  differ 
one  from  another  in  important  points.  It  is 
important  that  there  be  a  mechanism  for  the 
interchange  of  Information  and  for  Inform- 
ing the  general  public,  the  Congress  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
what  the  facts  are  In  many  a  crucial  situ- 
ation. 

Educational  policy  in  the  different  States 
has  been  determined  in  the  past  by  the  more 
or  less  haphazard  Interaction  of  ( 1 )  the  lead- 
ers of  public  school  teachers,  administrators 
and  professors  of  education.  (2)  State  edu- 
cational authorities,  (3)  a  multitude  of 
State  colleges  and  universities,  (4)  private 
colleges  and  universities,  and  (5)  the  vari- 
ety of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  which  vast  sums  of  money  have 
flowed  to  Individual  institutions  and  the 
States.  Such  a  jumble  of  the  decisions  of 
Influential  private  and  public  bodies  does 
not  correspond,  It  seems  to  me,  to  the  virgent 
needs  of  the  present  day. 

The  whole  free  world  Is  passing  through  a 
period  of  educational  change,  one  could  al- 
most say  educational  revolution.  I  have 
already  referred  to  what  has  happened  In 
Sweden.  Reform  Is  In  the  air  In  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  free  Germany. 
Statesmen  are  coming  to  realize  the  truth  of 
what  some  economists  have  been  saying; 
namely,  that  there  is  a  close  parallel  be- 
tween national  prosperity  and  the  extent  and 
level  of  education.  The  conclusion  seems 
clear.  No  modern  highly  Industrialized  na- 
tion can  afford  not  to  improve  Its  schools 
and  widen  the  base  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Do  not  the  same  considerations  ap- 
ply to  each  of  owr  50  States? 

I  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  in- 
creased role  of  the  Junior  partner — the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  increased  role  In 
Itself  would  demand  interstate  cooperation 
and  better  Intrastate  planning.    Let  no  one 
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think  this  Issue  can  be  bypassed.  Either  the 
States  individually  and  collectively  must 
plan  or  Washington  wUl  be  forced  to  en- 
deavor to  determine  detailed  policy  in  many 
areas  where  the  partnership  of  which  Com- 
missioner Keppel  spoke  should  prevail.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  on  the  basis  of  any  ideology 
about  government.  My  case  for  an  inter- 
state commission  is  based  on  what  Commis- 
sioner Keppel  called  "practical  soundness 
and  necessity.'"  I  am  convinced  Washington 
alone  cannot  do  the  job  that  must  be  done. 
The  consequence  of  failure  of  the  States  to 
act  together  and  together  with  the  Federal 
authorities  will  be  confusion  doubly  com- 
pounded. The  vast  increase  in  Federal  funds 
for  education,  which  I  heartily  welcome.  Is 
all  too  likely  to  Result  in  a  tangled  mess  that 
no  one  can  straighten  out  unless  the  States 
take  new  and  energetic  action.  And  they 
can  only  plan  together  if  they  can  obtain 
and  share  information.  In  short,  without 
some  such  device  as  an  interstate  planning 
commission.  I  do  not  see  how  a  nationwide 
educational  policy  can  be  shaped  and  made 
effective.  The  times  challenge  educators  and 
statesmen  alike.  What  will  be  the  response 
from  the  States?  The  answer  depends 
largely  on  what  you  gentlemen  decide. 


NATIONAL  PARKINSON  WEEK  RESO- 
LUTION—A TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
JEANNE  LEVEY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  October  25  in 
each  year  as  "National  Parkinson  Week." 
More  than  one  and  one-half  million 
people  are  afflicted  with  Parkinson's 
disease — a  dread  disease  for  which  medi- 
cal science  has  yet  to  discover  a  cure. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  some  strides 
ha^  been  made  in  aiding  victims  of  the 
disease.  An  organization  called  the  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Foundation  has  been, 
and  is.  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
sponsoring  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
rehabUitation.  These  activities  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  National  Parkinson  Insti- 
tute which  is  located  in  Miami,  Fla.  In 
addition  to  an  out-patient  unit,  the  in- 
stitute will  operate  a  100-bed  inpatient 
facility  which  will  alleviate  the  long- 
standing need  for  such  an  intensive  care 
unit.  In  the  past,  victims  of  Parkinson's 
disease  found  that  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  lacked  facilities  for  their  care 
since  patients  required  too  much  care, 
for  too  long,  with  too  little  hope  for 
progress. 

The  institute  Is  a  living  memorial  to 
the  founder  of  the  National  Parkinson 
Foundation.  Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey.  This 
courageous  woman  first  became  aware  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  field 
through  a  personal  tragedy — her  late 
husband,  S.  Jay  Levey,  fell  victim  to 
the  dread  disease  about  18  years  ago. 
After  many  years  of  seeking  some  relief 
or  treatment  of  the  disease,  it  became 
apparent  to  the  Leveys  that  by  and  large 


the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  did 
not  know  much  more  about  it  than  they. 
Finally,  they  were  referred  to  Dr.  Lewis 
Doshay  of  Columbia  University  whose 
studies  of  the  disease  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  cure  but  indicated  that  physical 
rehabilitation  and  medication  could  re- 
tard the  progress  of  deterioration.  Dr. 
Doshay  suggested  that  Mrs.  Levey  start 
a  foundation  to  assist  similarly  afflicted 
persons.  While  this  would  appear  to  be 
an  overwhelming  task  to  most  people, 
Mrs.  Levey  accepted  the  challenge. 

Starting  with  a  small  clinic,  Mrs.  Levey 
tirelessly  engaged  in  fundraising  proj- 
ects. With  the  assistance  of  comedian 
Bob  Hope  as  honorary  national  chair- 
man, the  foundation  has  had  highly  suc- 
cessful annual  dinners  at  Miami  Beach. 
The  proceeds  of  these  dinners  have  been 
a  major  source  of  the  foundation's  oper- 
ating expenses. 

The  determination  of  this  gallant  lady 
is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  her  at- 
tempt to  get  a  Hill-Burton  grant  for  the 
institute.  When  her  request  was  turned 
down,  she  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the 
University  of  Miami's  medical  advisory 
board  and  of  State,  county,  and  local 
officials.  Buttressed  with  this  support, 
Mrs.  Levey  came  here  to  Washington 
where  her  first  stop  was  at  the  office  of 
the  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Abraham  Ribicoff.  After 
this  visit  she  began  a  tour  of  various 
agencies,  finding  that  she  was  endlessly 
referred  from  one  to  another.  Not  one 
to  be  easily  discouraged,  she  pursued  her 
goal  until  she  got  a  positive  response — in 
the  form  of  a  grant  of  $135,000. 

This  Federal  grant,  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  made  possible  the 
worlds  first  Parkinson  Rehabilitation, 
Diagnostic,  and  Research  Institute 
which  was  dedicated  on  May  13.  1962, 
and  opened  a  few  weeks  later  on  June 
1.  The  institute's  doors  are  open  to  all 
victims  of  Parkinson's  disease  regardless 
of  their  race,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
ability  to  pay. 

The  initial  success  in  establishing  the 
clinic  would  have  been  sufficient  for  most 
individuals — but  not  for  Jeanne  Levey. 
Convinced  that  the  clinic  was  only  a  be- 
ginning and  aware  that  thousands  of 
others  were  awaiting  evaluation,  treat- 
ment, and  medication,  her  thoughts 
turned  toward  expanding  the  facilities 
of  the  institute.  Again  setting  out  to 
raise  funds,  she  was  again  successful; 
this  time  the  reward  for  her  efforts  was 
an  additional  Hill-Burton  grant  of  $300,- 
000.  It  was  with  this  grant  that  the 
aforementioned  100  bed  Inpatient  fa- 
cility became  a  reality. 

The  groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
the  addition  took  place  on  September  8, 
1963.  Paradoxically,  just  a  month 
later — on  October  9 — the  individual 
whose  condition  had  been  the  motivat- 
ing force  behind  Mrs.  Levey's  endeavors, 
succumbed  to  the  disease  after  years  of 
battle.  With  her  determination  and 
courage  reinforced  by  this  personal  loss. 
Mrs.  Levey  reassured  all  those  who 
worked  with  the  foundation: 

My  tribute  to  my  dear  companion  •  •  • 
will  be  my  pledge  to  all  his  friends — I  will 
continue  to  help  stem  the  tide,  but  I  will 
need  your  help. 


Having  lost  a  loved  one  to  this  mal- 
ady myself.  I  share  Mrs.  Levey's  in- 
terest in,  and  concern  for,  the  more 
than  IVi  milhon  victims  of  Parkinsons 
disease.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  introducing  this  resolution.  Such  a 
week  would  focus  national  attention  on 
the  need  of  additional  funds  for  re- 
search— research  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  the  disease  can  be  final- 
ly and  fully  conquered.  Such  a  concerted 
drive  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  would 
result  in  the  eventual  eradication  of  the 
disease.  We  know  that  such  unified  ef- 
forts in  the  past  have  resulted  in  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  tuberculosis  and 
poliomyelitis.  If  we  have  done  it  before, 
we  can  do  it  again.  We  cannot  wait  any 
longer,  the  time  for  action  is  now.  Such 
action  can  be  achieved  through  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  particu- 
larly financial  journals  of  today  are  re- 
plete with  articles  which  discuss  the  state 
of  international  monetary  matters  of 
great  importance  to  everyone.  Daily,  ex- 
perienced and  learned  writers  examine 
such  subjects  as  international  payments 
balances,  international  trade,  conversions 
of  key  currencies  into  gold,  activities  in 
the  London  gold  market,  plans  for  inter- 
national monetary  reform,  and  other  re- 
lated topics  of  tremendous  worldwide  in- 
terest. 

Today's  Washington  Post  is  typical.  It 
contains  four  separate  articles  on  inter- 
national monetary  matters,  in  addition 
to  editorial  comment. 

For  instance,  an  article  by  Hobart 
Rowen,  written  from  Paris,  discusses  that 
writer's  apparent  belief  that  the  French 
want  to  downgrade  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  as  the  world's  leading  reserve 
currency,  and  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  convinced  that  gold  is  the  only 
logical  core  of  a  monetary  system. 

Karl  E.  Meyer,  writing  from  London, 
asks  whether  it  is  really  true  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  "sick  man  of  Europe."  His 
account  discusses  the  difficulties  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  rests  on  the  uneasy  ma- 
jority of  three  seats,  the  problems  in- 
volved In  saving  the  British  pound,  in 
view  of  Britain's  serious  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits. 

Also  in  today's  Washington  Post  Is  an 
article  on  the  U.S.  international  pay- 
ments balances  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak.  As  they  put  it,  7  years  of 
U.S.  payments  deficits  endangered  the 
U.S.  gold  reserve  and  world  confidence 
In  the  dollar.  It  was  imperative,  they 
say,  that  the  United  States  show  the 
world  that  it  could  run  a  payments  sur- 
plus. That  is  being  done,  and  now  the 
United  States  must  face  the  completely 
different  problem  of  whether  a  reversal 


of  its  deficit  balances  can  dry  up  the 
supply  of  dollars  abroad  to  the  extent  of 
endangering  the  economic  well-being  of 
some  nations,  and  also  endangering  U.S. 
exports. 

Another  article  in  today's  Post,  this 
by  Frank  C.  Porter,  discusses  how  pay- 
ments balances  would  be  measui-ed  to 
best  give  their  correct  posture. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  interest 
and  concern  that  is  everywhere  evident 
about  international  monetary  matters. 
Several  committees  of  the  Congress  are 
presently  holding  hearings  into  balance- 
of-payments  problems,  in  their  various 
implications.  The  problems  are  difficult 
and  continuing.  Most  are  highly  tech- 
nical, and  some  are  extremely  difficult 
to  comprehend. 

During  studies  which  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations made  into  the  Nation's  coin  short- 
age, and  the  shrinking  U.S.  silver  stock, 
it  received  so  many  inquiries  on  whether 
the  United  States  is  also  encountering 
a  gold  shortage  that  a  study  of  the  U.S. 
gold  situation  was  undertaken  by  the 
subcommittee  staff  under  my  direction, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
results  have  been  released  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  as  a 
report  entitled  "The  Gold  Situation." 

Objectively,  and  in  a  nontechnical 
manner,  the  report,  I  believe,  provides 
background  for  a  more  general  apprecia- 
tion of  such  subjects  as  those  covered  in 
the  articles  in  today's  Washington  Post 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  For  example, 
the  report  contains  factual  data  concern- 
ing the  country's  gold  stock,  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  drained,  the  effects 
deficits  in  U.S.  balances  of  payments  have 
had  on  the  U.S.  gold,  the  efforts  under- 
taken to  reverse  deficits  to  surplus,  some 
of  the  limitations  thereon,  the  present 
outlook,  and  a  compilation  of  plans 
which  have  been  suggested  for  improv- 
ing international  monetary  arrange- 
ments. 

The  report  was  filed  for  release  last 
Friday.  July  30. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  facilitate  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  Federal,  State, 
andjix;al  governments,  to  strengthen  our 
State  and  local  governments  in  meeting 
the  growing  and  diverse  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  achieve  equity 
and  consistency  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mounting  numbers  of  people  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  intergovernmental 
programs. 

My  bill  is  similar  but  not  Identical  to 
S.  561,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
MtJSKiE.    On  July  28,  Buford  Ellington, 


special  assistant  to  the  President,  speak- 
ing before  the  meeting  of  the  Governors' 
conference  in  Minneapolis,  had  this  to 
say  regarding  S.  561 : 

This  bin,  which  has  42  Senators'  names  on 
it  and  is  supported  by  the  President,  awaits 
congressional  action.  I  hope  this  legislation 
can  be  moved  shortly.    It  Is  badly  needed. 

On  Friday,  July  30,  S.  561  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

President  Johnson  has  strongly  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  improved  col- 
laboration among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  his  messages  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  the  budget,  natural 
beauty,  and  the  city  and  the  surburbs. 
In  his  message  on  the  cities,  for  exam- 
ple, he  called  for  strengthening  "the  con- 
structive relationships  between  Nation, 
State,  and  city — the  creative  federalism 
which  is  essential  to  progress."  This  bill 
is  a  contribution  toward  building  a  truly 
creative  partnership  in  which  each  level 
of  government  performs  best  its  proper 
functions  and  in  which  all  levels  make 
the  most  meaningful  contributions  to 
overall  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Several  major  trends  have  marked 
intergovernmental  relations  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  One  is 
the  continued  growth  in  number  and 
complexity  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Another  is  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  intergovernmental  prob- 
lems in  our  exploding  metropolitan 
areas.  A  third  has  been  the  increasing 
displacement  of  people  and  businesses 
by  major  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
such  as  highways  and  urban  renewal, 
and  the  inconsistent  Federal  policies  in 
assisting  relocation  of  those  forcibly 
displaced.  These  relocation  difficulties 
have  their  major  impact  on  low  income 
and  minority  groups. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965  will  establish  practical  and 
realistic  new  Federal  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  achieve  effective  and  respon- 
siveness in  our  American  Federal 
system. 

This  proposed  act  consists  of  six  major 
substantive  titles:  Improved  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States; 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of 
government;  permitting  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  provide  specialized 
or  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
units  of  government;  coordinated  inter- 
governmental policy  and  administration 
of  grants  for  urban  development;  acqui- 
sition, use,  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  con- 
formity with  land  utilization  programs 
of  affected  local  government;  and  estab- 
lishing uniform  Federal  relocation  prac- 
tices. 

Many  of  the  provisions  grow  out  of 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1959  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing continuing  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  strengthening  of  our  Federal 
system. 

Grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  the  National  Government's 
principal  intergovernmental  instrument 


for  accomplishing  national  legislative  ob- 
jectives, while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  strength  of  State  and  local 
governments.  Without  the  support  of 
these  grant-in-aid  programs,  the  vitality 
of  State  and  local  governments  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  difficult  and  highly  un- 
desirable for  the  National  Government 
to  establish  its  own  direct  operating  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  more  than  100  grant 
fields  with  consequent  expansion  in  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Establisliment. 

In  view  of  our  increasing  dependence 
on  grants-in-aid,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  efficiency,  integrity,  and  public 
acceptability  of  the  grant-in-aid  device 
be  safeguarded  and  its  effectiveness  pre- 
served and  improved.     Yet  studies  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  and  others,  and 
the  experiences  of  officials  and  citizens 
at  all  levels  of  government,  reveal  that  a 
tangle  of  confusion  and  inconsistent  pro- 
cedures have  been  established,  often  pur- 
suant to  or  required  by  law,  by  many 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering these  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Many  programs,  once  established,  have 
not  been  adequately  reviewed  and  re- 
vised  in  light  of   constantly   changing 
needs.    Federal  agencies  often  lack  au- 
thority to  provide  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  agencies  that  would  pro- 
duce savings  for  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment.   In  our  urban  areas  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  shown  too  little  re- 
gard for  overall  local  goals  and  desires; 
individual  agencies  sometimes  overlook 
the  interdependency  of  their  program 
with  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate activities.    Some  Federal  programs 
have  supported  or  encouraged  the  cre- 
ation of  special  districts,  further  compli- 
cating the  pattern  of  local  government, 
and  there  is  insufficient  recognition  in 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the 
need    for    many    governments    in    our 
metropolitan  areas  to  work  together  on 
common     problems.     Finally,     Federal 
grant-in-aid    programs    causing   major 
displacements  of  people  and  businesses 
are  inequitable  in  the  treatment  of  those 
displaced  and  inconsistent  among  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  relation  to  State 
and   local   programs   causing   displace- 
ment. 

The  first  substantive  title  of  this  bill 
authorizes  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  make  full  information  avail- 
able to  the  Governors  on  funds  granted 
within  their  States,  and  provides  for 
more  uniform  administration  of  Federal 
grant  funds.  It  also  improves  the  sched- 
uling of  Federal  transfers  of  grant  funds 
to  the  States,  resulting  in  a  saving  in 
Federal  interest  costs;  permits  the  States 
to  budget  Federal  grant  funds  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  budget  other  reve- 
nues, facilitating  their  overall  financial 
planning ;  and  permits  simplified  organi- 
zational arrangements  at  the  State  level 
for  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  next  title  provides  for  systematic 
review  of  new  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams so  that  they  will  be  revised  and 
redirected  as  necessary  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing and  changing  needs  which  they  were 
originally  designed  to  support.  A  mani- 
festation of  both  the  basic  importance 
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and  the  wholesome  character  of  the 
grant-in-aid  device  in  our  Federal  system 
is  the  fact  that  organizations  of  State, 
county,  and  municipal  governments — 
the  grant  recipients,  so  to  speak- 
strongly  support  this  provision  for  the 
systematic  congressional  review  of  new 
grant  programs. 

Another  title  authorizes  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  render  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  services  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  where  such  services  are 
not  conveniently  available  through  ordi- 
nary channels.  This  will  enable  State 
and  local  governments  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  unnecessary  duplication  of  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  more  economical  use 
of  Federal  facilities.  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  such  arrangements  in 
the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  certain 
other  agencies. 

The  next  title  establishes  a  coordi- 
nated intergovernmental  urban  assist- 
ance policy.  It  also  requires  local  gov- 
ernment review  of  certain  applications 
for  Federal  programs  and  encourages  a 
broader  approach  for  review,  at  the  met- 
ropolitan area  level,  of  applications  for 
loans  as  well  as  grant  projects  affecting 
urban  development.  Urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  are  not  Included  among 
the  activities  subject  to  review,  however, 
since  at  the  present  stage  of  urban  de- 
velopment they  are  usually  of  primary 
concern  to  only  one  unit  of  government, 
namely,  the  central  city.  The  title 
basically  serves  to  strengthen  metropoli- 
tan planning  machinery  and  encourages 
more  orderly  metropolitan  growth.  It 
also  favors  the  eligibility  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government — cities,  towTis,  and 
counties — in  contrast  to  special-purpose 
districts  and  authorities. 

Another  title  amends  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  by 
prescribing  a  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure for  urban  land  transactions  and  use 
undertaken  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. By  requiring  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposal  of  land  in  urban  areas 
by  this  agency  to  be  consistent,  to  the 
extent  possible,  with  local  zoning  regula- 
tions and  development  objectives,  this 
title  will  also  help  make  urban  planning 
more  effective. 

The  final  title  establishes  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  of  relocation  payments 
and  assistance  for  all  persons,  businesses, 
and  farm  operations  displaced  by  direct 
Federal  programs  and  by  programs  con- 
ducted through  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  It  re- 
quires all  such  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
assure  that  standard  housing  is  provided 
or  being  provided  for  those  displaced,  and 
provides  for  full  Federal  reimbursement 
of  the  first  $25,000  of  any  relocation  pay- 
ment and  Federal  sharing  of  any  cost 
beyond  that  amount  on  the  basis  of  the 
regular  cost-sharing  formula  of  the 
grant  program. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  President 
Johnson  has  stressed  the  need  for  creat- 
ing a  new  dynamic  federalism  and  the 
vital  role  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  achieving  our  goals.    He  has  said: 

What  much  of  the  world  has  still  to  learn — 
and  we  must  not  forget — is  that  levels  of 


government  must  function  Interdependently 
if  they  are  to  succeed  Independently.  Ours 
is  a  system  of  Interdependence.  Authority 
Is  divided  not  to  prevent  action  but  to  assvire 
action. 

This  bill  is  a  major  step  on  the  road 
to  improving  our  interdependent  system. 
The  major  organizations  of  governmen- 
tal ofiBcials  in  this  country — the  Gover- 
nors* conference,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, and  the  U.S.  conference  of  mayors, 
support  the  principles  embodied  in  this 
legislation.  They  are  deeply  interested 
in  action  by  the  Congress  to  improve  in- 
tergovernmental relations.  Various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  have  also 
expressed  interest  and  support  for  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  the  bill.  I  look  for- 
ward to  prompt  and  thorough  hearings 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: 

ERRORS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  following  the 
President's  speech  on  Vietnam,  I  was 
asked  by  the  press  for  my  comments — 
as  were  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  sure.  I  responded  with  a 
statement  which  said,  in  essence,  the 
following : 

Despite  my  opposition  to  the  escalation  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  I  must  commend  the 
President  on  his  speech.  He  was  moderate 
and  restrained  in  the  actions  which  he  pro- 
posed to  take,  and  he  gave  us  increased  hope 
for  peace  by  the  further  definition  of  the 
goals  we  seek  in  Vietnam,  and  by  his  In- 
creasingly emphatic  assertion  of  our  desire 
and  willingness  to  accept  the  help  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  any  of  Its  members,  in 
bringing  about  negotiations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  unnecessary  and  undeclared 
war.  I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  tragedy  of 
world  war  III. 

I  offer  my  full  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  seek 
a  lasting  peace — a  peace  that  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  shall,  in  the  President's  words, 
"shape  their  own  destiny  in  free  elections 
in  the  south  or  throughout  all  Vietnam 
under  international  supervision,  and  they 
shall  not  have  any  goverrunent  imposed 
upon  them  by  force  and  terror." 

I  offered  this  support  for  efforts  to 
secure  a  negotiated  peace  on  May  5,  when 
I  felt  compelled  to  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $700  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  Vietnam.    I  said  then: 

Let  us  begin  by  pledging  ourselves  un- 
equivocally to  support  the  basic  propositions 
of  democracy  In  a  Vietnam  at  last  free  from 
war.    Let  us  spell  it  out  In  simple  terms. 

First.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall 
control  their  own  government. 

Second.  Every  qualified  citizen  shall  be 
allowed  to  participate  freely  In  elections  and 
In  government  office. 


Third.  The  government  shall  not  permit 
any  individual  or  collective  reprisals  against 
persons  who  have  collaborated  In  any  way 
with  one  of  the  parties  during  the  war  or 
against  members  of  such  persons'  families. 

Fourth.  A  basic  constitutional  form  of 
government  shall  be  adopted  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
people. 

Fifth.  Elections  shall  be  held  In  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  asked  further  that  we  spell  out  our 
support  for  secure  guarantees  of  any 
negotiated  settlement,  in  the  form  of  an 
international  peacekeeping  force,  and 
our  willingness  to  withdraw  our  troops 
and  relinguish  our  bases  when  order  and 
freedom  have  been  restored. 

I  am  well  aware,  however,  that  the 
President  must  contend  with  forces 
which,  in  the  name  of  "national  honor," 
oppose  a  negotiated  peace  and  call  for  an 
ever-increasing  escalation  of  this  war. 
These  are  the  ones  who  call  for  "victory 
at  any  price,"  even  though  their  "vic- 
tory" would  destroy  what  we  sought  to 
save,  weaken  the  fabric  of  freedom  and 
democracy  we  seek  to  strengthen  and 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  generation  of 
American  youth. 

Because  of  this  and  in  answer  to  those 
voices  of  destruction,  I  must  point  out 
that  despite  the  moderation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's course  we  have  this  week  reached 
a  new  stage  in  the  war  we  are  fighting 
in  southeast  Asia — a  new  rung  on  the 
ladder  of  escalation.  This  is  a  rung 
which  brings  us  measurably  closer  to  the 
end  of  the  ladder — that  last  rung  of 
"spasm  and  insensate  war,"  in  the  words 
of  Herman  Kahn. 

Relatively  speaking,  the  new  step  is. 
of  course,  a  small  one.  We  will  only  add 
50,000  troops  to  the  75,000  now  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  will  double  monthly  draft 
callups  from  17,000  to  35,000.  A  few 
billion  dollars  will  be  added  to  this  year's 
military  appropriation  request.  The  ac- 
tions which  are  being  taken  and  proposed 
to  be  taken  are  a  part  of  our  policy  of 
"carefully  measured  response,"  whereby 
we  escalate  in  a  planned  and  deliberate 
way,  carefully  noting  the  results — or  lack 
thereof — as  we  proceed  down  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  worldwide  nuclear 
war. 

The  major  difficulty  with  this  policy 
stems  from  the  basically  unmeasurable 
and  irrational  nature  of  war.  How  can 
we  tell  whether  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  respond  af- 
firmatively to  the  sweet  reason  of  our 
bombs,  or  whether  they  may  decide  that 
the  destruction  of  their  meager  physical 
resources  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  more  of  their  long-suffer- 
ing people  is  better  than  surrender  or 
settlement  on  U.S.  terms?  The  answer 
is  that  we  cannot  know.  And  the  further 
we  proceed  with  our  campaign  of  death 
and  destruction,  the  smaller  becomes  the 
significance  to  our  opponents  of  a  halt 
in  our  military  measures  and  the  greater 
becomes  the  chance  of  war  with  China 
and  Russia. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of 
peoples  and  armies  that  fought  to  the 
death  for  far  less  noble  motives  than 
the  ones  which  inspire  the  Vietnamese 
in  their  resistance  to  U.S.  military  might. 
Despite  our  calculated  downgrading  of 


the  enemy's  purpose  and  aim,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Vietnamese  we  are  fighting 
see  themselves  as  the  instrument  of  a 
transcendant  purpose — the  purpose  of 
national  freedom  and  liberation.  As  the 
U.S.  military  presence  and  role  looms 
increasingly  large,  it  but  confirms  to  the 
peasants  of  Vietnam,  and  indeed  to  all 
of  Asia,  that  this  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Asiatic's  war  of  liberation  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  white  colonialist.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  there  is  no  other  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  growing  sup- 
port for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
among  the  peasants  and  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  the  Saigon  government  in 
maintaining  the  semblance  of  a  govern- 
ment and  a  military  force. 

So,  by  the  very  act  of  escalation,  we  are 
strengthening  the  arguments  of  the 
Front.  We  are  strengthening  their  image 
as  fighters  for  freedom.  We  are  weak- 
ening the  motivation  of  the  people  we 
claim  to  be  assisting.  We  are  increasing- 
ly and  inevitably  confirming  to  the  world 
a  picture  of  this  war  as  a  race  war — a 
war  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  with- 
out moral  or  ethical  justification,  and 
where  the  only  result  will  be  the  genocide 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

This  is  the  tragic  result  of  a  policy  of 
continued  escalation  under  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
armed  our  enemies  in  the  Communist 
world  with  the  strongest  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  man— the  weapon  of  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

If  this  is  so.  then  where  does  this 
sterile  policy  lead?  Already  we  hear  the 
cry  to  bomb  Hanoi,  to  bomb  the  dikes 
which  contain  the  Red  River,  and  to 
bomb  the  Chinese  nuclear  installations. 
Just  as  we  said.  6  monttis  ago,  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam and  that  this  war  had  to  be  won  on 
the  ground  of  South  Vietnam,  now  we  say 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  bombing 
Hanoi  or  Communist  China.  The  very 
policy  of  escalation,  however,  demands 
that  we  be  prepared  to  do  this.  It  de- 
mands that  there  be  no  permanent  host- 
ages, no  privileged  sanctuaries,  and  no 
credibility  gap  as  to  our  intention  to  go 
all  the  way— including  the  way  of  nuclear 
destruction.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
"war  hawks"  are  pressuring  the  Presi- 
dent for. 

World  war  III  may  well  be  the  first 
war  in  history  which  no  country  wanted 
but  which  was  precipitated  by  the  care- 
fully measured  steps  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants, drawn  irresistably  to  a  dance 
of  destruction  by  the  fatal  and  insane 
logic  of  course  of  unlimited  escalation — 
as  lemmings  are  driven  to  the  sea. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  mat- 
ter I  am  compelled  to  point  out  that  if 
this  country  had  acted  vigorously  11 
years  ago  to  guarantee  the  purposes  of 
the  Geneva  agreement,  we  would  not  face 
the  problem  we  face  today.  To  say  this 
does  not  solve  today's  problems,  but  to 
understand  it  may  help  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  yesterday's  errors. 

The  Geneva  agreement  provided  for 
free  elections  under  international  super- 
vision— the  same  election  process  that  we 
now  seek.  Oiu:  Goverrunent  gave  en- 
couragement— by   its  silence   if  not  in 


more  direct  ways — when  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  in  March  1956 
and  on  numerous  other  occasions,  gave 
notice  that  it  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
Geneva  agreement  and  would  not  per- 
mit elections.  The  leading  spokesmen 
for  our  Government  at  that  time,  in 
addition  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles,  were  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Knowland,  Senator  McCarthy, 
Congressman  Walter  Judd,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  other  exponents  of 
"brinkmanship"  and  supporters  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Since  that  time,  the  International 
Control  Commission  established  to  police 
the  agreement  has  been  a  travesty.  In 
report  after  report,  the  Commission  begs 
for  the  great  powers  to  take  action  lead- 
ing to  the  political  settlement  of  the 
problems  in  Vietnam.  These  pleas  have 
gone  unheeded.  Let  me  quote  from  some 
of  the  Commission  reports — the  fifth  in- 
terim report,  dated  January  8,  1956: 

The  review  of  the  4  months'  activities  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  in  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission,  shows  a  fvirther 
deterioration  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam, 
causes  serious  concern  about  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Geneva  Agreement  particularly 
in  view  of  the  continued  nonaoceptance  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  and  the  final  declara- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conference  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  and  also  confirms  the  fear 
expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
in  the  fourth  interim  report  that  the  Com- 
mission cannot  work  with  any  effectiveness 
unless  the  difBculties  mentioned  in  these 
paragraphs  are  resolved  by  the  Cochalrmen 
and  the  Geneva  powers  without  further  de- 
lay (par.  53) . 

And  from  the  sixth  interim  report, 
dated  September  9, 1965: 

Apart  from  these  difficulties,  developments 
of  a  serious  nature  have  taken  place  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  Conmiission  had  already 
pointed  out  in  previous  reports  that  the 
transfer  of  power  from  the  French  authori- 
ties in  the  south  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  had  created  difficulties 
in  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  In 
South  Vietnam,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  did  not  consider  Itself  as  bound 
by  the  Geneva  Agreement,  stating  that  it  was 
not  a  signatory  to  that  Agreement.  On 
April  5.  1956,  the  Commission  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  High  Commissioner  for  France 
in  Saigon  dated  April  3.  1956,  giving  notice 
that  the  French  high  command  would  with- 
draw completely  from  South  Vietnam  on 
April  28,  1956  (par.  86). 

The  cochalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
discussed  the  matter  during  their  talks  In 
London  and  on  May  8.  1956.  issued  messages 
to  the  International  Commission,  to  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  and  a 
joint  message  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  They  strongly  urged 
both  the  Governments  in  Vietnajn  to  make 
every  effort  to  implement  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments, to  prevent  any  future  violations  of 
the  military  provisions  of  the  agreement  and 
to  insure  the  implementation  of  the  political 
provisions  and  the  principles  of  the  final 
declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  They 
further  asked  the  parties  to  give  the  Inter- 
national Commission  all  possible  assistance 
and  cooperation  in  future  in  the  exercise  of 
its  functions.  So  far  as  the  political  settle- 
ment Is  concerned,  the  cochalrmen  requested 
the  two  governments  to  transmit  their  views 
about  the  time  required  for  the  opening  of 
consultations  on  the  organization  of  elec- 
tions and  the  time  reqxilred  for  holding  of 
elections  to  unify  Vietnam  (par.  88). 


In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  It  Is  ex- 
periencing, the  Commission  will,  as  directed 
by  the  cochalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. p>ersevere  In  its  efforts  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  peace  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  on 
Vietnam  with  a  view  to  the  reunification  of 
the  country  through  the  holding  of  free 
nationwide  elections  in  Vietnam  under  the 
supervision  of  an  International  Commission 
(par.  90). 

And  from  the  seventh  Interim  report, 
datedJuly  12, 1957: 

A  major  difficulty  facing  the  Commission 
arises  from  the  failure  to  hold  consultations 
between  the  two  parties  and  free  nationwide 
elections  with  a  view  to  reunification  of 
Vietnam.  The  cochalrmen  In  their  message 
of  May  8,  1956,  to  the  parties  had  asked  them 
to  indicate  the  time  required  for  the  opening 
of  these  consultations  and,  In  their  message 
of  the  same  date  to  the  Commission,  had 
informed  it  that  they  attached  great  Im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  the  cease- 
fire under  the  continued  supervision  of  the 
International  Commission  for  Vietnam. 
There  has  been  no  progress  in  the  matter 
of  the  consultations  and  the  elections  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission Is  naturally  anxious  about  the  dura- 
tion of  Its  stay  In  Vietnam  which  Is  con- 
ditioned by  the  political  settlement  in  this 
country,  as  envisaged  In  the  final  declaration 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  (par.  66). 

And  from  the  eighth  interim  report, 
dated  June  5, 1958: 

The  Commission  notes  that  there  has  been 
no  consultation  between  the  two  i>artles  with 
a  view  to  holding  free  nationwide  elections 
for  the  reunification  of  the  covmtry.  and  to 
resolving  the  political  problems  and  thus 
facilitating  an  early  termination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Its  tasks.  The  Commission  Is  con- 
fident that  this  Important  problem  Is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  cochalrmen  and 
the  members  of  the  Geneva  Conference  (par. 
43). 

And  from  the  ninth  interim  report, 
dated  March  10. 1959: 

There  has  been  no  progress  In  the  field  of 
political  settlement  as  envisaged  In  the  final 
declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
There  has  been  no  consultation  between  the 
two  parties  with  a  view  to  holding  free  na- 
tionwide elections  for  the  reunification  of 
Vietnam.  This  has  maintained  the  prospect 
of  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  Commis- 
sion an<^  Its  activities.  The  Commission 
hopes  that  this  Important  problem  is  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  cochalrmen  and  the 
Geneva  powers  and  that  they  will  take  ef- 
fective measures  to  resolve  this  problem  as 
envisaged  in  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  (par.  45) . 

And  from  the  10th  Interim  report, 
dated  April  6, 1960: 

During  the  period  under  report,  there  has 
been  no  progress  In  regard  to  the  political 
settlement  envisaged  in  the  final  declaration. 
The  F>artles  have  not  held  consultations  with 
a  view  to  holding  free  nationwide  elections 
leading  to  the  reunification  of  Vietnam  and 
thereby  facilitating  early  fulfillment  of  the 
tasks  assigned  to  this  Commission  and  the 
termination  of  its  activities.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  confident  that  this  Important  prob- 
lem is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  cochalr- 
men and  the  Geneva  powers  and  that  they 
will  take  whatever  measures  they  deem  nec- 
essary to  resolve  It  (par.  68) . 

And  from  the  11th  interim  report, 
dated  September  18, 1961 : 

Once  again,  during  the  period  under  report 
there   has   been   no   progress   In   regard   to 
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the  political  settlement  envisaged  In  the 
nnal  declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
(par.  88). 

By  this  time  the  insurgency  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  had  become  serious. 
One  wonders  If  the  warnings  issued 
above,  and  so  completely  disregarded  by 
everyone  concerned,  should  not  have 
signaled  this  eventual  outcome. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation the  Commission  issued  a  special 
report,  dated  June  2,  1962.  The  State 
Department,  in  one  of  its  rare  references 
to  the  reports  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  made  the  following 
statement : 

In  June  1962  a  special  report  on  Vietnam 
was  issued  by  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, a  unit  created  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference and  composed  of  a  Canadian,  an 
Indian,  and  a  Pole.  Though  It  received 
little  publicity  at  the  time,  this  report  pre- 
sented evidence  of  Hanoi's  subversive  activi- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  and  speclficaUy  found 
Hanoi  guilty  of  violating  the  Geneva  accords. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Polish 
delegate  dissented  from  the  views  ex- 
pressed  in  the  special  report,  because  he 
considered  them  too  favorable  to  South 
Vietnam,  submitting  a  separate  state- 
ment of  his  own.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  the  report  as  submitted  by  our 
friends,  Canada  and  India: 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  11th  In- 
terim report,  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has 
shown  signs  of  rapid  deterioration.  The 
Commission  Is  obliged  to  make  this  special 
report  to  the  cochalrmen  with  regard  to  the 
serious  allegations  of  aggression  and  subver- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  serious  charges  of  violations  of  arti- 
cles 16.  17,  and  19  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  receiving 
military  aid  from  the  United  States  of 
America  (par.  4). 

The  International  Commission  wishes  to 
draw  the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of  the 
cochalrmen  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
that  has  developed  In  Vietnam  In  the  last 
few  months.  Fundamental  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  have  been  violated  by 
both  partie.*?,  resulting  In  ever-Increasing 
tension  and  threat  of  resumption  of  open 
hostilities. 

In  this  situation,  the  role  of  the  Com- 
mission for  maintenance  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam is  being  greatly  hampered  because 
of  denial  of  cooperation  by  both  the  par- 
ties <par.  22 1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  fully  accept  the 
statement  that  it  was  the  Communists 
who  cruelly  shattered  the  1954  agree- 
ments. This  great  country,  whose  lead- 
ers did  not  want  the  Geneva  Agreements, 
whose  Secretary  of  State  refused  to  sign 
them,  and  whose  President  and  Congress 
gave  active  encouragement  to  South 
Vietnam  to  unilaterally  renounce  them, 
must  take  a  full  measure  of  responsibility 
for  this  cruel  shattering. 

Today  we  know  that  we  were  wrong — 
that,  as  the  President  says  of  the  agree- 
ment, "its  purposes  are  still  our  own." 
Today  we  can  look  back  and  recognize 
that  "the  machinery  of  those  agreements 
was  tragically  weak."  But  it  was  the 
machinery  of  law,  and  it  held  the 
promise  of  illustrating  the  principle  that 
the  will  of  a  people  expressed  in  elections 
supervised  by  an  international  body,  can 
substitute  for  the  rule  of  force  and  the 


destruction  of  war.  We  could  have 
strengthened  that  machinery.  We  could 
have  nourished  that  principle.  In  addi- 
tion, whether  we  liked  the  precise  re- 
sults or  not,  we  could  have  moved  the 
whole  world  a  long  step  down  the  road  to 
the  rule  of  law  in  world  affairs  instead 
of  another  rung  up  the  ladder  of  escala- 
tion toward  nuclear  war. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  May  5,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  by  the 
President  in  1954,  was: 

In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against 
their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek  to 
achieve  unity  through  free  elections  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly. 

How  much  stronger  would  the  United 
States  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  we 
had  stood  by  and  supported  this  policy 
instead  of  undermining  it?  How  much 
greater  would  be  our  credibility  in  in- 
sisting on  elections  to  reunify  East  and 
West  Germany  or  North  and  South 
Korea?  How  many  festering  sores  of 
conflict  all  over  the  globe  could  be  re- 
solved peaceably  by  free  election  under 
U.N.  supervision  if  we  had  acted  to 
strengthen  this  principle  instead  of  to 
sabotage  it?  And  how  much  stronger 
would  the  United  Nations  and  its  peace- 
keeping functions  be.  if  we  had  chosen  a 
different  course  11  years  ago? 

No  human  being  can  answer  these 
questions  today,  for  history  gives  us  only 
one  chance  at  decisions.  However,  if  we 
truly  support  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination foi'  all  people — if  we  truly  sup- 
port the  principle  of  resolving  disputes 
by  law  rather  than  by  force,  and  adhere 
to  the  goal  of  a  world  free  from  war — 
then  we  must  look  honestly  and  criti- 
cally at  our  own  errors  of  the  past  and 
seek  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

It  is  fruitless  to  seek  to  assess  blame 
for  the  decisions  we  made  half  a  genera- 
tion ago,  but  we  can  and  should  recog- 
nize some  of  the  main  factors  in  those 
decisions.  The  American  people  had 
just  given  a  "mandate  for  cl>ange"  to  a 
new  administration.  A  strong,  new  Sec- 
retary of  State  interpreted  that  man- 
date, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
to  call  not  for  coexistence  with  or  con- 
tainment of  the  Communist  govern- 
ments, but  for  a  "rollback"  of  commu- 
nism around  the  world.  This  "rollback" 
was  more  important  than  the  Geneva 
accords  and  justified  our  ignoring  their 
provisions  for  a  political  settlement — 
if  it  appeared  that  the  settlement  might 
result  in  a  government  sympathetic  to 
communism.  Leading  voices  in  the  Con- 
gress supported  and  encouraged  policies 
built  on  illusions — illusions  such  as  the 
possibility  that  communism  in  China 
would  disappear  if  we  closed  our  eyes  to 
its  existence. 

Within  the  CIA  and  the  military  were 
voices  who  advised  that  we  had  found 
a  leader,  in  the  person  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  who  would  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  a  strong, 
anti-Communist  government  in  South 
Vietnam,  regardless  of  the  cost.  And  the 
military,  of  course,  advised  tiie  adminis- 
tration that  South  Vietnam  could  be 
held  if  we  wished  to  disregard  the  re- 
uniflcaticn  election  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  agreement.     Not  only  could  it 


be  held,  but  it  could  be  held  by  the  Viet- 
namese alone,  provided  we  paid  for  and 
trained  a  large  enough  native  army. 

Other  voices  provided  other  justifica- 
tion— the  sudden,  vital  importance  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world;  the  rich  resources  that  would 
fall  to  communism  if  we  neglected  our 
clear  duty  to  be  "the  guardians  at  the 
gate";  the  eminent  peril  to  the  freedom- 
loving  Cambodians,  Indonesians.  Lao- 
tians, Thais.  Burmese,  and  others  if 
South  Vietnam  "fell  to  communism." 
Today,  of  course,  the  major  justification 
for  continuing  is  merely  that  we  cannot 
stop  what  we  have  been  doing — other- 
wise it  would  appear  that  perhaps  we 
should  not  have  been  doing  it  to  begin 
with. 

A  tragic  corollary  to  our  denial  of  the 
elections  called  for  in  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords is  that  we  justified  it  on  the 
grounds  that  elections  would  result  in 
a  Communist  government — a  govern- 
ment that  would  eventually  suppress  in- 
dividual freedom  and  liberty  by  force 
and  terror.  To  prevent  this,  we  main- 
tained a  family  dictatorship  which  de- 
prived large  segments  of  the  population 
of  freedom  and  liberty  by  force  and  ter- 
ror. We  not  only  footed  the  bills  for 
this  dictatorship,  paid  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  half-million-man  army  to  prop 
it  up,  and  paid  for  most  of  the  foreign 
imports  necessary  for  its  survival,  but  we 
did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Saigon  to  get 
wealthier  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer; the  bureaucrats  to  line  their  pock- 
ets with  graft;  and  the  generals  to  divert 
payroll  funds  meant  for  their  armies- 
provided  by  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram— into  their  own  pockets. 

If  there  were  any  important  errors  of 
judgment  or  practice  that  could  have 
been  made  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  South  Vietnam  which  were 
not  made,  I  have  yet  to  find  them. 

Today  the  government  that  we  deal 
with  in  Saigon  that  is  pictured  as  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  that  collection  of  hand-picked  gen- 
erals, wealthy  businessmen  and  landown- 
ers, and  grafting  bureaucrats  who  have 
managed  to  siphon  enough  out  of  the 
multibillion-dollar  stream  of  American 
AID  money  to  become  Independent  for 
life.  They,  naturally,  want  to  continue 
this  fortunate — for  them — state  of  af- 
fairs. 

The  President,  has  said  that  "nor 
would  surrender  in  Vietnam  bring  peace." 
I  say  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  vic- 
tory in  the  situation  we  have  created 
there.  We  can  only  hope  that  a  benev- 
olent diety  will  forgive  us  our  mistakes 
and  allow  us  another  chance  to  do  bet- 
ter. If  we  do  not  acknowledge  our  mis- 
takes, even  that  is  impossible. 

I  say  further  that  "victory  in  Vietnam," 
whatever  that  term  may  mean,  will  not 
bring  peace  to  the  world.  The  American 
people  delude  themselves  if  they  believe 
tha,t  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  by  virtue  of 
superior  military  force  anywhere  in  the 
world  today  will  prevent  the  further  out- 
break of  wars  and  revolutions  all  over 
the  world.  The  conditions  that  bring 
forth  wars  and  revolutions — the  insatia- 
ble demands  by  the  world's  underpriv- 
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ileged  for  freedom,  for  justice,  and  for 
economic  progress — will  continue  to 
break  forth  in  violence  as  long  as  the 
demands  are  unmet  and  the  causes 
unsolved. 

I  desire  that  my  country  be  the  voice 
for  freedom,  justice,  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  the  world.  I  believe  that  our  suc- 
cess in  that  role  will  do  Immeasurably 
more  to  roll  back  communism  than  will 
our  support  of  petty  dictators  around 
the  world,  our  devotion  to  a  crumbling 
status  quo  that  claims  to  be  anti-Com- 
munist, and  our  willingness  to  allow  our 
foreign  policy  to  be  controlled  by  the 
machinations  of  the  CIA. 

I  desire  that  my  country  lead  the  way 
toward  a  new  world,  a  world  based  on 
law  and  respect  for  individual  human  be- 
ings. This  is  the  road  to  victory  to- 
day— not  not  just  victory  for  the  United 
States,  but  victory  for  mankind.  The 
other  road,  which  is  the  road  followed  by 
all  the  great  empires  of  the  past — the 
road  of  power  exercised  for  the  sake  of 
power  and  national  honor — leads  but  to 
oblivion. 

REACTIVATING   SHIPS    FOR   WAR 
DUTY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
distributing  naval  shipwork  between 
Government  and  private  shipyards  was 
undermining  the  private  yard  capability 
on  which  we  must  dei^end  in  times  of 
emergency. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  for  many 
years  the  naval  shipyards  have  been  re- 
ceiving the  lion's  share  of  this  type  of 
work,  and  that  for  the  last  3  years  the 
Congress  directed  that  at  least  35  percent 
should  be  awarded  to  the  private  yards. 
This  minimal  amount  of  Navy  work  has 
not  stopped  the  closing  of  commercial 
yards  nor  has  it  prevented  the  escape  of 
skilled  workers  to  other  more  steady  em- 
ployment. 

As  a  consequence,  at  this  very  moment, 
when  ships  for  our  Vietnam  commit- 
ments must  be  put  into  service  quickly, 
many  of  our  private  shipyards  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  finding  trained  workers 
in  sufficient  numbers.  This  acute  situa- 
tion is  detailed  in  an  August  1,  1965, 
article  by  Walter  Hamshar,  marine 
editor,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  a  badly 
premised  policy  which  inhibits  the  ability 
of  our  shipyards  to  respond  in  times  of 
emergency.  I  include  Mr.  Hamshar's 
timely  article  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

REACTIVATtNG    SHU'S    TOK    WAE    DTJTY 

(By  Walter  Hamshar) 
The  reactivation  of  merchant  ships  from 
the  Nation's  reserve  fleets  for  the  military 
buildup  In  South  Vietnam  has  created  the 
problem  the  ship  repair  Industry  has  been 
warning  the  Navy  about  for  years. 


And  the  solution  of  that  problem  will  cost 
the  Government — and  the  taxpayers — mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  would  not  have  to  be 
spent  had  the  Navy  provided  more  repair 
work  to  private  shipyards,  especially  in  the 
New  York  area,  Instead  of  allowing  such 
yards  to  close  while  It  funneled  Its  work  to 
Navy  shipyards. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  stepped-up  war 
against  the  Vletcong,  the  Navy's  MUltary  Sea 
Transportation  Service  must  double,  at  least, 
the  flow  of  military  supplies  to  the  Far  East. 
The  MSTS,  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
delivering  all  military  supplies  by  ocean,  has 
been  seeking  the  extra  merchant  ship  ton- 
nage for  the  additional  cargoes. 

REACTIVATION 

Almost  2  weeks  before  President  Johnson's 
announcement  Wednesday  of  the  military 
buildup,  the  MSTS  was  frantically  seeking 
to  charter  every  suitable  American  merchant 
ship  that  was  available.  Unable  to  fulfill  all 
Its  needs,  the  Navy  service  was  forced  to  re- 
quest the  reactivation  of  ships  from  the 
Merchant  Marine  Reserve  fleets. 

As  a  starter,  14  World  War  II  Victory  ships 
have  been  withdrawn — 4  from  the  Hudson 
River  fleet — are  being  readied  In  various  ship- 
yards for  service. 

For  future  ship  breakouts,  the  Navy 
has  asked  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
conduct  a  svirvey  of  the  ship  repair  industry 
to  determine  how  many  ships  can  be  readied 
per  month. 

To  the  layman,  the  breakout  of  ships  from 
reserve  fleets  may  seem  a  simple,  routine 
process  of  scraping  off  a  few  barnacles,  oiling 
up  the  engines,  and  slapping  a  coat  of  paint 
over  rust  spots.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  what  actually  Is  necesstiry. 

COMPLEX 

The  reactivation  of  a  ship  which  has  been 
idle  for  years  Involves  110  standard  Items  and 
a  thousand  and  one  detailed  Items.  All 
take  time  and  money  and  skilled  workers. 

The  Navy  has  ordered  a  crash  program  to 
get  the  ships  In  service  early  this  month.  A 
deadline  of  August  7  has  been  set  for  some 
of  the  vessels  to  be  on  berth  so  that  they  can 
load  supplies  for  the  increased  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

A  survey  Indicated  that  the  deadline  will 
not  be  met  for  most  of  the  reactivated  ships. 
The  sky  is  the  limit  on  overtime  and  men  are 
working  around  the  clock  7  days  a  week.  But 
the  trouble  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

Since  the  Navy  began  starving  the  private 
shipyards  several  years  ago,  the  skilled  men 
who  were  laid  off  have  drifted  to  other  In- 
dustries. Expert  machinists  and  mechanics 
of  the  type  needed  for  reactivating  merchant 
ships  have  no  trouble  getting  shore  Jobs. 
And  they  are  not  eager  to  leave  their  present 
jobs  for  a  temporary  upsurge  in  shipyard 
work.    Even  welders  are  hard  to  get. 

CAPACITY 

"The  skilled  workers  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  are  working  as  fast  as  they  can,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  one  man  can  do," 
one  yard  official  said. 

The  Maritime  Administration  Is  hoping  to 
get  the  Victory  ships  reactivated  at  a  cost 
of  about  $250,000  a  ship.  A  yard  official 
laughed  at  the  figure.  He  estimated  it  will 
be  closer  to  $405,000. 

"When  ships  were  reactivated  for  the  Suez 
crisis  the  average  was  $325,000  per  ship," 
he  said.  "Now  the  ships  are  that  much 
older." 

STORED 

Although  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
followed  a  preservation  program,  the  sun, 
wind,  rain,  and  salt  air  takes  a  heavy  toll  on 
idle  ships.  When  ships  are  in  regular  service 
the  crews  look  to  the  maintenance  of  cargo 
gear,  engines,  decks,  and  other  equipment. 

When  a  merchant  ship  is  laid  up  in  the 
reserve  fleet,  virtually  everything  movable 
that  is  exposed  to  the  elements  is  stored  In 
the    vessel's    holds.    This    Includes    booms. 


cable,  navigating  instruments,  lifeboats, 
davits  and  a  long  list  of  equipment.  The 
decks  inside  and  the  machinery  are  sprayed 
with  oil.  Bedding,  table  linen,  crockery, 
crew  furnishings  are  stored  ashore.  Com- 
passes, chronometers,  radio  equipment  Is 
taken  ashore  to  prevent  it  from  being 
stolen. 

Even  lighting  fixtures  must  be  replaced 
because  they  have  mysteriously  disappeared 
during  layup.  Brass  fittings  for  various 
equipment  are  almost  Invariably  gone  when 
the  ship  repairmen  start  looking  for  them. 

Replacing  and  restoring,  cleaning  and 
painting  all  take  time.  Rusted-out  plates 
must  be  torn  out  and  new  ones  Installed. 
Every  welded  seam  mvist  be  checked  Inch  by 
inch  for  corrosion  during  the  long  years  of 
layup. 

FLEET    OF    1,600    SHIPS 

Should  the  Vietnamese  situation  develop 
Into  a  full-fledged  world  war  the  United 
States  has  a  fleet  of  1.600  ships  laid  up  In 
various  anchorages  throughout  the  country. 
This  would  mean  that  theoretically  a  total 
of  1,600  ships  would  ultimately  be  available 
for  war  duties. 

But  only  960  of  those  ships  have  been 
given  any  form  of  preservation.  The  other 
700  are  mostly  Liberty  ships  and  were  In  the 
process  of  being  sold  for  scrap  at  the  rate  of 
100  a  year  for  the  last  10  years.  To  make 
the  960  priority  ships  serviceable  on  a  crash 
basis  as  has  been  required  for  the  14  ships 
already  withdrawn,  would  cost  an  average 
of  $400,000  to  $500,000  per  ship.  This  would 
be  about  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  building 
new  ships  as  was  done  for  World  War  II. 
To  restore  the  neglected  ships  will  cost  con- 
siderably more. 

The  Maritime  Administration's  preserva- 
tion program  had  to  be  content  to  limp 
along  at  an  annual  budget  of  $5.5  million. 
This  reduced  to  about  $3,000  for  each  prior- 
ity ship.  The  average  age  of  the  ships  in 
the  reserve  fleet  is  21  years.  The  average 
time  each  has  been  laid  up  Is  15  years. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Nelsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week,  for  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  Bingham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Scheuer),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Sweeney,  for  Monday,  August  2, 
1965,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AspiNALL) ,  for  Monday.  August  2  through 
August  12,  1965,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Berry  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  through  August  5.  on  ac- 
coimt of  official  business  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Park  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patman)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Reid 
of  Illinois) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
August  5. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  on  August  3. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 4. 

Mr.  Rextss.  for  1  hour,  on  Augxist  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Albert  )  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RoNCALio. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  COHELAN. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION. 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  489.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National  His- 
torical Park  In  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
V3  painting,  illumination,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1088.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  Division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1554.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  in  order  to  substitute  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 
of  certain  applications  In  the  common  car- 
rier service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  Resolution  extending 
for  2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Op- 
erations during  the  88th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXIV,  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  transmit- 
ting interim  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,  July  1.  1965,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  88-354;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal,  without  regard  to  the 
prescribed  6-month  waiting  period,  of  veg- 
etable tannin  extracts  from  the  national 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  supplemental  report 
with  respect  to  certain  construction  projects 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l).  and  to  author- 
ity delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  disparities  In  transporting 
overseas  personnel  to  and  from  work.  De- 
partment of  State,  Agency  for  International 
Development.  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Peace  Corps,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  Insufficient  amounts  claimed  from 
foreign  governments  for  recovery  of  ocean 
transportation  costs  financed  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954;  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  additional  costs  resulting  from 
failure  to  provide  purchase  options  for  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1404.  A  letter  trom  the  Commissioner, 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  annual  report 
of  the  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.,  for  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
4127;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1405.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  of 
orders  entered  Into,  pursuant  to  section 
13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  for  the  period  July  1,  1964,  to 
June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  section  2672  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


[Submitted  Aug.  2, 1965] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  4653.  A  bill  to  authorize 
checks  to  be  drawn  In  favor  of  banking  or- 
ganizations for  the  credit  of  a  person's  ac- 
count, under  certain  conditions;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  703) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  S.  511.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  705) .  Referred  to  the 
Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  H.R.  9336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  relating  to  certain  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  706) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  1903.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63 
Stat.  734-736);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
707).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  and  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  an  unlawful  manner;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  708) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  the  United  States  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation to  hold  the  22d  World  Health  As- 
sembly In  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1969;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  709),  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  9020.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  cost  for  applicants  invited  by 
a  department  to  visit  it  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  employment;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  710).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference.  S. 
1564.  An  act  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  711).  Ordered 
to  be  printed.  . 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, August  3,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  29,  1965, 
the  following  reports  were  filed  on  July 
30,1965: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Sixteenth  report  on  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  (Rept.  No.  701).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Seventeenth  report  on  the  gold 
situation  (Rept.  No.  702).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  10132.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, former  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  accept  the  award  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of 
grand  officer;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  704 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills   and   resolutions  were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10192.    A  bin  to  amend  the  authoriza- 
tion to  appropriate  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  three  experimental 
stations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10193.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gvist  31.  1964  (78  Stat.  751),  relating  to  the 
satisfaction  of  scrip  and  similar  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJi.  10194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rec- 
ordation of  mining  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  10195.  A  bill  to  revise  existing  ball 
practices  In  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  10196.    A  bni  to  establish  a  U.S.  Cap- 
itol  page   system   for   needy   and   deserving 
students   of  a   college,  university,  or   other 
institxitlon  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10197.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the   trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  10198.  A  bin   to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shipping 
Act,   1916;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10199.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  programs  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  droughts  on  rural  resi- 
dents, small  municipalities,  agriculture  and 
livestock  enterprises,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  10200.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  10201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  re- 
duce the  length  of  certain  p>eriods  governing 
eligibility  for  enrollment  as  an  annuitant 
under  health  benefits  plans  under  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  10202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  with 
respect  to  health  benefits  of  certain  former 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  10203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  BARING: 
H.R.  10204.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of 
geo thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  10205.  A  bill  to  modernize,  revitalize, 
and  strengthen  the  reserve  components  of 
the    Armed    Forces;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
KH.  10206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 


and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  10207.  A  bni  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  obtain  social  security  cov- 
erage, under  Its  State  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant   to   section   218   of  such   act,   for 
policemen  and  firemen  in  certain  cities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  10208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting   the    hours    of    service    of    employees 
thereon,"   approved   March  4,    1907;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  10209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  10210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  require  repre- 
sentation from  the  poor  on  community  ac- 
tion boards;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  10211.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Older  Workers  in  the  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  10212.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities   between  the   Federal,   State,  and 
local   levels  of   government;   to  provide   for 
uniform  and  equitable  relocation  procedures 
under  Federal  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  10213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used   for  scientific 
purposes    without    Impeding    necessary    re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  10214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  programs  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  droughts  on  rural  resi- 
dents, small  municipalities,  agriculture  and 
livestock  enterprises,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  10215.  A  bill  to  assist  the  domestic 
commercial  fishing  Industry  through  the  con- 
struction of  three  advanced  design  factory 
fishing  vessels;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25  in  each  year  as  National 
Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  458.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  in  the  United  States 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  496.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

352.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislatvu-e  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  calling  a  convention  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private' 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  10216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Huzarska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  10217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Mancarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  10218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  F.  E. 
Yust;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
H.R.  10219.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlmetrl- 
os  Chrlstopoulos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdul 
Wohabe;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Al- 
meida Daniel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naotaka 
Nakanlshl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Br.  Mr.  ROOSEVELT : 
H.R.  10223.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Rosa  Chapiro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  497.  Resolution  expressing  greet- 
ings and  felicitations  to  the  American  Golf 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum,  Foxbvu-g,  Pa.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

253.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Fishing  Bridge  Station,  Wyo., 
relative  to  establishing  an  Eastern  Seaboard 
Water  Crisis  Commission  which  was  referred 
to  thp  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

>*        ^»m        »■ ■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  love  and  mercy,  for  a 
sacred  moment  fenced  in  from  the  press- 
ing concerns  of  state,  we  bow  in  rever- 
ence at  this  wayside  altar  speaking  to 
us  always  of  the  sustaining  faith  of  the 
daring  founders  who  knelt  around  the 
cradle  of  the  Republic.  In  this  new  day, 
pressed  by  the  practical  problems  crying 
for  solution  which  crowd  our  hours  with 
all  their  drab  details,  we  would  keep 
clear  the  vision  of  the  changeless  verities 
amid  the  tempest  of  the  temporal. 

Before  we  talk  to  one  another  we 
would  be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art 
God.  Into  Tliy  hands  we  commit  our- 
selves and  our  cause. 
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Against  all  odds  and  obstacles  may 
we  keep  steadfast  our  belief  in  the  awe- 
some meaning  of  life,  our  joy  in  friend- 
ship, our  hunger  for  new  knowledge, 
our  abhorrence  of  what  our  hearts  tell 
us  is  false  and  degrading. 

Accepting  in  all  humility  the  call  of 
destiny  that  our  America  is  summoned 
to  be  the  keeper  of  the  gateway  which 
opens  to  a  realm  of  freedom  for  all  men, 
quicken  our  sense  of  world  mission  that 
we  may  see  the  shining  glory  of  this 
Nation  under  God  both  as  a  heritage 
and  a  trust. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
who  tells  us  that  the  field  is  the  world. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  30,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  ^S.  2054)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  anounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  In  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided under  such  programs,  particularly  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  groups 
presenting  special  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8856.  An  act  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of,  1954,  as  amended. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated:  

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  In  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided 
under  such  programs,  particularly  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  groups  pre- 
senting special  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  8856.  An  act  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  we  all  shared  the  same  feeling  of 
sincere  regret  on  learning  of  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert's  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  He  has  been  a  personal  friend 
for  almost  two  decades,  and  I  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  performed  in  the  many  positions 
of  responsibility  and  trust  he  has  held. 
He  has  served  in  this  position  with  dis- 
tinction following  his  appointment  by 
President  Kennedy  in  January  1961.  He 
has  served  in  that  high  office  longer  than 
any  previous  appointee  and  has  served 
longer  than  any  service  Secretary  in  this 
century,  excepting  only  three.  When  it 
is  considered  that  he  also  served  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from 
1947  to  1952.  this  should  entitle  him  to  be 
known  as  "Mr.  Air  Force."  Eugene 
Zuckert's  remarkable  dedication  to  this 
particular  job  is  only  a  part  of  his  record 
as  a  distinguished  public  servant  which 
began  18  years  ago. 

The  record  of  his  accomplishments 
and  effective  leadership  during  the  past 
4^2  years  is  indelibly  reflected  in  the 
high  state  of  combat  readiness  and 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  today. 
This  can  be  attributed  in  no  small  part 
to  his  personal  talent  and  contribution 
in  effecting  improvements  in  organiza- 
tional and  management  concepts. 
Though  his  successes  in  effecting  cost 
reduction  and  improved  efficiency  are 
well  known,  it  is  reassuring  to  the  Nation 
that  the  objective  of  full  military 
strength  and  effectiveness  have  not  been 
sacrificed  or  impaired. 

As  is  true  of  all  good  leaders,  Eugene 
Zuckert  has  been  a  loyal  and  effective 
member  of  the  defense  team  where  he 
will  be  greatly  missed.  Despite  his  par- 
ticular interest  and  skill  in  managing 
and  directing  the  Air  Force,  it  has  been 
characteristic  of  his  broad  and  balanced 
understanding  that  he  never  overlooked 
or  lost  his  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  people. 

This  devoted  public  servant  has  earned 
his  country's  "well  done." 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UNDER 
RULE  VIII 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  under  rule  VIII  was 
dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  ADomoNAL  Research  Laboratory 
Space  at  UwivERsmr  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville, Pla. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, DC  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  use  of  $1,190,000  of  funds  to  provide  ad- 
ditional research  laboratory  space  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Fla.  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


Report  on  Issttance  of  Guarantee  by  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
issuance  of  a  guarantee  by  that  Bank,  in  the 
amount  of  $20  million,  to  a  U.S.  commercial 
bank  which  has  established  a  credit  In  favor 
of  the  Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Amendment   of  Section   1085  of  Title   10, 
United   States   Code,   Relating   to   Reim- 
bursement Procedures  Among  the  Medi- 
cal Facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend   section   1085   of   title   10.   United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reimbursement 
procedure  required  among  the  medical  facil- 
ities of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  military  departments  (with  an 
accompanying  pap>er);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Publication  of  Notice  of  Proposed  Disposi- 
tion OP  Certain  Magnesium 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approximately 
21.500  short  tons  of  magnesium  contained  in 
primary  pigs  and  alloys  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  (with  an  accomi>anying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Implied  Consent  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
promote  safe  driving  and  eliminate  the  reck- 
less and  Irresponsible  driver  from  the  streets 
and  highways  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
providing  that  any  person  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  within  the  District  while  apparently 
vmder  the  Infiuence  of  Intoxicating  liquor 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  consent  to 
a  chemical  test  of  certain  of  his  body  sub- 
stances to  determine  the  alcoholic  content 
of  his  blood,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  Acting  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  use 
of  Government-owned  aircraft  by  the  Army 
Mobility  Command  and  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive Center,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  July  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  audit  of  financial 
statements  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corp..  calendar  year  1964.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  dated  July  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Replies  op  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  Reports  of  Comptroller 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressional 
Liaison.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  State,  transmitting,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  that 
Agency's  reply  to  a  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  un- 
necessary costs  resulting  from  an  Inflexible 
policy  of  donating  flour  instead  of  wheat  to 
voluntary  relief  agencies  for  distribution 
abroad  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congressional 
Liaison,   Agency  for  International   Develop- 


ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
that  Agency's  reply  to  a  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  unnecessary  dollar  costs  incurred  in 
financing  purchases  of  commodities  produced 
in  Brazil  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  by  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  OfHce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  no  tort 
claims  were  paid  by  that  Office  during  the 
fiscal  year  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Refugee  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  refugee  operations,  for  the  6-month  pe- 
riod ended  June  30.  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Adjustment  of  Immigration 
Status 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  adjustment  of  the  immigration 
status  of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Whereas  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  desire  to 
retain  their  right-to-work  law  and  believe 
that  each  State  should  have  the  right  of 
self-determination  in  this  regard:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  reaffirms 
Its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  sections  13,  14. 
and  15  of  article  XV  of  the  Nebraska  consti- 
tution and  the  statutes  implementing  these 
sections. 

2.  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  disagrees 
with  the  efforts  of  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration to  take  from  the  States  the 
right  to  self-determination  in  this  area. 

3.  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  forward 
printed  copies  of  this  resolution  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Nebraska's  Legislature 
to  the  Nebraska  delegation  in  Congress. 


RESOLUTION 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CURTIS  presented  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
Legislative  Resolution  60 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska in  the  year  1946,  by  initiative  refer- 
endum adopted  by  a  vote  of  212,443.  to  142,- 
702  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  now  designated  sections 

13,  14.  and  15  of  article  XV  which  provide 
In  part  that:  No  person  shall  be  denied  em- 
ployment because  of  membership  in  or  affili- 
ation with,  or  resignation  or  expulsion  from 
a  labor  organization  or  because  of  refusal 
to  join  or  affiliate  with  a  labor  organization; 
nor  shall  any  individual  or  corporation  or 
association  of  any  kind  enter  into  any  con- 
tract, written  or  oral,  to  exclude  persons 
from  employment  because  of  membership  in 
or  nonmembership  in  a  labor  organization; 
and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska in  the  year  1947  adopted  sections 
48-217.  48-218.  and  48-219  of  the  statutes  of 
Nebraska  which  provide  in  part  that:  To 
make  operative  the  provisions  of  sections  13. 

14,  and  15  of  article  XV  of  the  constitution 
of  Nebraska,  no  person  shall  be  denied  em- 
ployment because  of  membership  In  or  affili- 
ation with,  or  resignation  or  expulsion  from 
a  labor  organization  or  because  of  refusal  to 
Join  or  affiliate  with  a  labor  organization; 
nor  shall  any  Individual  or  corporation  or 
association  of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  con- 
tract, written  or  oral,  to  exclude  persons 
from  employment  because  of  membership  In 
or  nonmembership  in  a  labor  organization; 
and 

Whereas  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  our  Federal  statutes  provides  that 
States  may  forbid  agreements  requiring 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  recently 
sent  to  Congress  a  message  urging  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  would  have  the  practical  effect  of  In- 
validating the  rlght-to-work  laws  of  Ne- 
braska and  other  States  having  these  stat- 
utes; and 


TO  AMEND  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE  REQUIRING 
GERMANENESS  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  138)  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  requiring  germaneness  of 
amendments,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  945.  A  bill  creating  a  Joint  Commission 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  make  administrative  determinations  of 
navigability  of  Inland  nontldal  waters  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  State  selections  (Rept. 
No.  529). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1308.  A  bill  to  authorize  revised  pro- 
cedures for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  531); 

S.  1556.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  Its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  533); 

S.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
Invest  In  certain  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments (Rept.  No.  534) ;  and 

S.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  535) . 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1309.  A  bill  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organizations  for 
the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  (Rept.  No.  532) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7969.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  530) . 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1599.  A  bill  to  establish   a  Department 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 

other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  536) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 
S.  2347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marglt 
Deme  and  her  daughters.  Klara  Deme  and 
Zsuzanna  Deme;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  2348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
G.    Echenlque;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  (by  request): 
S.  2349.  A  bill  to  provide  a  supplemental 
pajrment  for  Arapaho  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SENATE 
BILL  2331  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
2331)  to  provide  for  repair  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  of  buildings  violating  the  District 
of  Colvmibia  housing  regulations,  and  to 
make  tenants  evicted  from  unsafe  and  in- 
sanitary buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia eligible  for  relocation  payments, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case]  remain  at  the  desk  for  one 
additional  week  for  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2305) 
to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  in  order  to  promote  travel  in  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY 
(S.  578) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  I  an- 
nounced hearings  on  S.  578,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Record  July  30,  1965. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  hearings  will 
also  be  held  on  two  other  measures: 
H.R.  3999,  a  bill  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  judges 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  the  judges  of  all  other  U.S.  district 
courts  now  have;  and  H.R.  7707,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  crier- 
law  clerks  by  district  judges.  These 
hearings  will  be  held  at  the  same  time, 
August  12.  1965.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments pertaining  to  these  measures 
should  contact  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS  LEGISLATION  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
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John  Sparkman],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Claims  Legislation  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  on  the  following 
matters  on  the  dates  set  forth  below: 

On  August  4, 1965 : 

S.J.  Res.  13.  to  authorize  a  contribution  to 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryuliyu  Islands 
for  death  and  Injxiry  of  persons,  and  for 
use  of  and  damage  to  private  property,  aris- 
ing from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15.  1945.  and  before  April  28,  1952; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  32,  to  authorize  a  contribution  to 
certain  Inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  death  and  injury  of  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
froni  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after  August 
15.  1945,  and  before  April  28,  1952. 

Gut  Dam  Claims  Agreement  with  Canada 
(Executive  C.  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
On  August  5. 1965: 

S.  1826.  To  amend  title  V  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  re- 
lating to  certain  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba;  and 

S.  1935.  To  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  timely  determination  of 
certain  claims  of  American  nationals  set- 
tled by  the  United  States-Polish  Claims 
Agreement  of  July  16,  1960,  and  for  other 
purposes:   and 

S.  2064.  To  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty Interests. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each 
morning  in  room  4221  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildin?T.  Persons  interested 
in  testifying  in  connection  with  the 
above  matters  should  communicate  with 
the  committee  clerk  without  delay. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  re.sclnded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT    FREI,    OF    CHILE.    IM- 
PORTANT ECONOMIC  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  very  Im- 
portant Initiative  reported  in  the  press 
this  morning  by  President  Frei.  of  Chile. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 
President  Frei  is  weighing  a  proposal  to 
link  Latin  American  economic  develop- 
ment to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  seek  to 
bring  Europe  into  a  relationship  with 
Latin  America  in  respect  of  acceleration 
of  the  progress  of  Latin  America  eco- 
nomically. 

This  is  an  idea  and  an  objective  which 
should  have  the  greatest  sympathy  from 
the  United  States  and  other  American 
countries.  It  Is  following  in  a  govern- 
mental sense  what  is  already  developing 
in  a  private  enterprise  sense  through  the 
Atlantic  Community  Development  Group 


for  Latin  America,  the  well-known 
ADEXA  Investment  Company,  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  Initiating  with  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  when  he  was  in  the 
Senate,  through  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference. 

To  bring  the  governments  of  Western 
Europe  with  their  new  found  possibilities 
and  economic  strength  into  a  relation- 
ship of  helping  Latin  America  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  extremely  im- 
portant and  a  most  deserving  objective. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  in  the 
United  States  wants  to  exercise  in  any 
way  the  power  of  exclusivity  with  respect 
to  aid  to  Latin  America. 

On  the  contrary,  just  as  we  did  in  the 
private  enterprise  sector,  we  will  in  the 
governmental  sector  welcome  with  en- 
thusiasm the  new  partner. 

President  Frei  proposes  a  major  role 
for  Latin  America  in  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity by  drawing  Western  Europe 
more  closely  into  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  and  by  revising 
the  OAS  to  permit  closer  ties  between 
hemispheric  institutions  and  those  of 
Western  Europe.  Specifically,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  In  the  New  York  Times, 
President  Frei  is  expected  to  propose  the 
development  of  new  machinery  to  plan 
and  coordinate  Western  European  aid  to 
Latin  America,  possibly  as  an  element  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  through  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  and  by  strength- 
ening and  consolidating  the  functions  of 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

President  Prei's  more  specific  pro- 
posals have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
but  it  is  clear  from  today's  news  story, 
reports  on  his  recent  journey  to  several 
European  capitals,  and  his  statements 
since  his  overwhelming  victory  last  year, 
that  President  Frei's  hope  is  to  place 
Latin  America  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope in  a  number  of  areas  of  great  con- 
cern to  Latin  America,  specifically  the 
development  of  new  markets  for  Latin 
American  exports  and  the  means  to  ac- 
celerate Latin  American  economic  devel- 
opment. 

ADELA  is  specifically  designed  to 
bring  West  European  concerns,  jointly 
with  U.S.  private  capital,  into  the  expan- 
sion of  the  private  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  aspects  of 
Latin  America's  economy.  Since  Sep- 
tember 1964  when  it  began  operations, 
the  ADELA  Investment  Co  has  been  ac- 
tively at  work  to  carry  out  this  objec- 
tive. With  over  $32  million  in  cash 
capital  subscribed  by  120  shareholders — 
corporations  and  financial  Institutions 
from  the  United  States,  12  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  as  well  as  Canada  and 
Japan.  ADELA  and  its  technical  assist- 
ance subsidiary,  the  ADELA  Manage- 
ment and  Technical  Services  Company, 
has  already  made  six  important  invest- 
ments in  El  Salvador,  Peru,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  Colombia.  In  June, 
ADELA  took  a  leading  role  In  organizing 
an  open-ended  mutual  fund  In  Central 
America.  But  ADELA's  Impact  in  Latin 
America  is  far  larger  than  its  $32  million 
capital  indicates.  Its  member  companies 
command  among  themselves  close  to  $200 
billion  in   resources.     These  resources, 


both  In  capital  and  personnel,  can  be 
called  upon  for  sound  proposals  which 
interest  the  respective  companies  in  in- 
dividual Latin  American  countries  in 
which  here  is  a  healthy  climate  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  opportunity  for 
meaningful  partnerships  with  local  con- 
cerns. 

President  Frei's  proposals  could  also 
touch  upon  other  proposals  which  I  have 
made  to  accelerate  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic development.      In  speeches  made 
in  1964  and  earlier  this  year  I  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  built  upon  the  progress 
made  by  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  and  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,  associated  with  North 
America    through    a    limited    Western 
Hemisphere  free  trade  area.      The  pur- 
pose of  these  arrangements  would  be  to 
accelerate  Latin  American  development 
through  closer  economic  integration  of. 
first,    Latin   America,    then   the   entire 
hemisphere.     An  essential  requirement 
to  the  success  of  closer  economic  integra- 
tion   of    Latin    America    is    expanding 
markets  for  the  raw  materials  and  the 
manufactured  products  of  Latin  America 
In  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 
The  initiative  of  President  Frei  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  proposing  to  forge 
links  on  the  governmental  level  between 
Latin  America  and  Europe — and  I  note 
In  this  connection  also  the  role  of  Japan, 
which  is  represented  In  the  OECD — just 
as    ADELA    is    already    forging    links 
similarly  in  the  private  sector.    It  is  my 
hope   that    the    U.S.    Government    will 
wisely   cooperate   in   this   distinguished 
initiative   from   so   important   a   Latin 
American  leader  with  an  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction  and  that  under  present  condi- 
tions time  is  short  for  major  achieve- 
ments along  these  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Frei's  Euro- 
pean Trip  not  Anti-American,"  written 
by  John  M.  Goshko.  and  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  1,  1965;  an 
article  entitled  "Chile  Weighs  Plan  to 
Link  Latins  to  Atlantic  Alliance."  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Raymont,  and  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  August  2, 
1965;  excerpts  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Weekly  Newsletter  of  May  17, 
1965;  an  article  written  by  Paul  Kennedy 
entitled  "Latin  Financing  Steps  For- 
ward— Private  Investment  System  Pre- 
pares First  Meeting"  and  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  22,  1965; 
as  well  as  a  July  4,  1965  article  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  and 
entitled  "Latin  Program  Is  Moving 
Ahead." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles, newsletter,  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Chilean  Leader  Sought  To  Aid  Alliance. 
Unfted  States  Feels  Frei's  European  Trip 
Not  Anti-American 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Chilean     President    Eduardo     Frei     Mon- 

talva's  recent  "journey  of  understanding"  to 

Western    Europe    appears    to    have   sparked 

some     misunderstandings    about    the    Prei 
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Government's  attitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

In  many  quarters,  there  Is  a  feeling  that 
Frei's  trip  was  Intended  as  a  vehicle  for 
asserting  Chile's  Independence  of  the  United 
States  by  bidding  for  closer  European  ties 
and  support. 

This  Impression  seems  due  In  part  to  the 
timing  of  the  trip,  which  took  place  In  the 
Immediate  aftermath  of  Chile's  unyielding 
opposlon  to  the  U.S.  Intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Reinforcing  the  impression  were  some  of 
Frei's  statements  In  Europe — or  rather  the 
interpretations  placed  on  these  statements. 
In  much  of  the  European  and  U.S.  press, 
the  emphasis  appeared  to  be  on  combing 
his  words  for  hints  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

UNITED    states    OF    AMERICA    OPINION 

However,  this  almost  conspiratorial  view  of 
Frei's  trip  Is  not  shared  by  Johnson  admin- 
istration policymakers.  And  they  have 
watched  him  very  closely  in  the  year  since 
he  defeated  a  powerful  Communist-Socialist 
coalition  to  become  Latin  America's  first 
Christian  Democratic  head  of  state. 

From  each  of  the  four  countries  visited  by 
Frei — Italy,  France,  Britain,  and  West  Ger- 
many— the  reports  of  U.S.  diplomatic  ob- 
servers have  been  unanimous  in  agreeing  that 
Frei's  stated  positions  were  devoid  of  antl- 
.^merlcanlsm  or  excessive  neutralism. 

In  short,  the  official  U.S.  assessment  is  that 
Frei's  intentions  were  exactly  what  he  said 
they  were:  to  win  greater  European  support 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But  this  aim, 
he  stressed  repeatedly,  in  no  way  lessened 
Chile's  conviction  that  the  United  States 
must  remain  the  principal  mainstay  behind 
the  drive  to  transform  Latin  America's  social 
and  economic  structure. 

LIKENED    TO    DE    GAULLE 

Those  who  profess  to  find  a  sinister  motive 
in  Prei's  3-week  trip  are,  in  the  view  of 
U.S.  officials,  either  taking  his  remarks  out 
of  context  or  reading  too  much  into  them. 
Those  statements  that  raised  the  most  eye- 
brows involved  the  rap  at  U.S.  hegemony 
over  Latin  America  and  an  appeal  for  the 
reintegration  of  Cuba  Into  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system. 

The  hegemony  remark  came  during  a  press 
luncheon  In  Paris,  and  the  French  press  Im- 
mediately made  a  big  show  of  pointing  out 
that  President  de  Gaulle  frequently  uses  the 
same  word  to  describe  American  pressures 
in  the  International  sphere. 

It  Is  true  that  Prel  said  that  the  United 
states  "exercises  its  hegemony  in  several 
parts  of  the  world"  and  that  Chile,  as  a 
proud"  country,  "cannot  recognize  the 
hegemony  or  domination  of  any  people." 
But  he  also  added: 

"We  want  an  inter-American  system  with- 
out hegemony,  an  association  of  peoples  in 
which  the  United  States  will  have  a  role  to 
play." 

This  is  hardly  a  new  concept  In  the  area 
of  United  States-Latin  American  relations. 
When  weighed  against  some  of  the  other 
knuckle  rapplngs  that  Latin  leaders  occa- 
sionally administer  to  Washington,  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  stand  up  as  an  example  of 
latent  anti-Americanism. 

RESTATEMENT    ON    CUBA 

Similarly,  his  support  of  Cuba's  return  to 
"the  American  family"  was  merely  a  restate- 
ment of  a  position  long  held  by  Prel  and  all 
other  major  segments  of -Chilean  political 
thought. 

Moreover,  Prel  carefully  coupled  his  sup- 
port of  the  Cuban  people's  right  to  self- 
determination  with  the  opinion  that  every 
government  must  respect  the  individual  lib- 
erties of  Its  citizens  and  refrain  from  Inter- 
fering In  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors.  This 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  blanket  en- 
dorsement of  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Pldel 
Castro's  regime. 


All  this  searching  for  an  anti-American 
bias  tended  to  obscure  the  impact  that  he 
made  on  Eiu-opean  leaders.  On  this  score, 
U.S.  officials  believe  he  made  a  first-rate 
impression. 

Although  he  never  glossed  over  his  com- 
mitment to  sweeping  reform  In  Chile,  he  also 
stressed  that  his  Government  is  not  hostile 
to  private  enterprise.  In  Cologne,  he  told  a 
group  of  German  businessmen  that  he  in- 
tends to  create  a  ministry  to  facilitate  and 
guarantee  foreign  investment. 

PROMOTES  CONSORTIUM 

In  talks  with  German  Chancellor  Erhard, 
Prel  Is  known  to  have  promoted  the  idea  of 
a  German,  French,  British,  and  Italian  con- 
sortium to  aid  Chile.  While  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  Europeans  are  ready  to  go  that  far, 
they  are  expected  to  respond  to  his  pleas 
with  a  substantial  boost  in  technical  assist- 
ance, credits,  and  private  investment. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  Europeans  are 
known  to  have  been  greatly  Impressed  by 
Prei's  articulateness,  sincerity,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Latin  American  reform. 

Like  the  United  States,  they  too  will  be 
watching  him  closely  in  the  future.  And  if 
he  Is  successful  in  translating  these  qualities 
Into  concrete  successes  at  home,  Prel  could 
well  emerge  as  the  spokesman  that  Latin 
America  has  long  lacked  on  the  international 
scene. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times    Aug.  2, 

1965] 
Chile  Weighs  Plan  To  Link  Latins  to  At- 
lantic Alliance — OAS  Would  Be  Revised 

and   West   Europe   Would   Aid   Economic 

Growth 

(By  Henry  Rajrmont) 

Santiago,  Chile,  August  1. — ChUe's  Chris- 
tian Democratic  government  Is  seriously 
considering  an  ambitious  proposal  designed 
to  give  Latin  America  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  proposal  would  suggest  a  far-reaching 
revision  of  the  framework  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  open  the  door 
to  a  more  concerted  West  European  coopera- 
tion in  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America. 

The  new  approach,  which  is  emerging  as 
the  keystone  of  Chilean  foreign  policy.  Is 
based  on  President  Eduardo  Prei  Montalva's 
conviction  that  Latin  America  must  be  knit 
Into  the  Atlantic  community  in  a  three-way 
relationship  with  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe. 

Essentially,  it  calls  for  all-out  Western 
support  of  Latin  America's  efforts  to  effect  a 
peaceful  transformation  of  its  social  struc- 
tures In  the  face  of  mounting  revolutionary 
pressures.  In  disclosing  an  outline  of  the 
Chilean  plan,  a  high  Government  official 
declared : 

"Unfortunately,  Latin  America  was  forgot- 
ten during  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic 
policy  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  We  are  now  working  on  plans 
to  rectify  this." 

Because  of  its  scope  and  political  impor- 
tance, Mr.  Prel  hopes  the  plan  will  be  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  several  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments and  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  the  President  is  not  launching 
any  "hard-selling"  effort  or  setting  deadlines 
for  the  consideration  of  the  plan,  but  has 
begun  to  unfold  it  undramatically  in  recent 
talks  with  Latin  American  and  West  Euro- 
pean leaders,  the  Government  official  said. 

It  is  understood  that  initial  response  was 
so  positive  that  Mr.  Prel  asked  his  foreign 
minister,  Gabriel  Cald6s  Subercaseaux,  to 
give  the  matter  top  priority. 

The  plan,  both  In  Its  details  and  concep- 
tion, Is  very  different  from  the  goals  attrib- 
uted to  the  Chilean  Government  in  recent 
newspaper  articles  published  In  the  United 
States.     These   reports   suggested    that   the 


Prel  administration  advocated  the  formation 
of  a  purely  Latin  American  system  that  would 
exclude  the  United  States  and  would  pursue 
neutralist  policies. 

Qualified  sources  disclosed  that  specific 
proposals  for  closer  links  with  Western 
Europe  would  be  submitted  by  Chile  to  other 
Latin  governments  in  advance  of  a  confer- 
ence of  the  OAS  foreign  ministers  sched- 
uled before  the  end  of  the  year  to  reassess 
the  regional  alliance's  requirements  In  the 
light  of  new  world  developments. 

An  immediate  goal  of  the  plan  would  be 
to  draw  the  affluent  European  powers  into  a 
major  effort  to  help  end  economic  underde- 
velopment and  poverty  in  this  tension-rid- 
den region  of  almost  200  million  people, 
which  now  depends  primarily  on  U.S. 
assistance. 

MOVE  to   ease   strains 

But  the  Chilean  blueprint  goes  beyond  ad- 
ministrative and  economic  problems.  By 
breaking  out  of  the  confines  of  the  United 
States-Latin  American  axis  it  is  intended  to 
reduce  some  of  the  psychological  and  po- 
litical strains  that  have  developed  in  the 
Inter-American  alliance  and  put  relations 
with  Washington  on  a  more  relaxed  footing. 

Mr.  Frei,  whose  reformist  Christian  Demo- 
crats surged  to  power  last  year  in  a  decisive 
electoral  victory  against  a  powerful  Com- 
munist-Socialist coalition,  hopes  that  the 
new  three-way  association  could  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  cooperation  among  the 
west  European  nations  as  opposed  to  coop- 
eration with  the  Communists. 

Emphasizing  that  economic  equality  is  es- 
sential for  a  democratic  partnership,  Chilean 
officials  hope  to  achieve  these  objectives: 

The  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  dis- 
criminatory measures  by  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  nations  against  Latin  American 
exports,  especially  on  manufactured  and 
semimanufactured  goods. 

A  broad  shift  in  Western  Europe  from 
short-range  commercial  credits  to  the  con- 
cept of  long-range,  low-interest  development 
lending  that  has  characterized  U.S.  assist- 
ance in  the  area  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

The  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  into 
a  many-nation  convention  that  would  com- 
mit Latin  America  to  specific  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  commit  the  United  States 
to  continued  large-scale  aid. 

political  need  cited 

Chilean  officials  realize  that  Western  Eu- 
rope's assistance  can  only  be  complementary 
to  the  much  bigger  U.S.  resources.  Yet  a 
new  effort  to  extend  European  participation 
Is  considered  highly  Important  for  political 
as  well  as  for  economic  reasons,  especially  now 
that  Washington's  new  commitments  in 
Vietnam  are  causing  apprehension  regarding 
the  future  scope  of  U.S.  programs. 

Among  the  economic  measures  envisaged 
In  the  Chilean  plan  to  reorganize  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  is  the  development 
of  new  machinery  to  plan  and  coordinate 
west  European  aid.  possibly  through  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  functions  of 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

There  Is  a  keen  awareness  here  of  the  re- 
sistance the  plan  is  likely  to  encounter, 
especially  in  France  and  among  conservatives 
In  the  U.S.  Congress.  But  the  Prel  admin- 
istration Is  determined  to  begin  promoting 
It. 

Alliance  for  Progress  Weekly  Newslettes 

Mat  17,  1965. 
ADELA  Investment  Co.,  formed  by  U.S.. 
European,  Canadian,  and  Japanese  corpora- 
tions and  financial  institutions  to  promote 
Latin  American  development,  will  Invest  a 
total  of  $5,250,000,  by  the  purchase  of  stock 
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or  through  convertible  loans.  In  six  enter- 
prises : 

Implementos  Agrlcolas  Centroamericanos, 
S.A.,  in  El  Salvador,  a  new  company  manu- 
facturing handtools  for  agriculture  and 
manufacturing:  and  Flnanclera  de  Desar- 
rollo  e  Inverslones.  S.A.,  San  Salvador,  a  new, 
private  development  finance  company. 

Promecan  Ingenieros,  S.A.,  of  Lima,  Peru, 
steel  fabricator  and  manufacturer  of  heavy 
Industrial  machinery:  and  Banchero  Hold- 
ing Co.,  of  Lima,  operator  of  eight  enterprises 
In  Peru's  dynamic  fishing  industry. 

Ingenio  Madre  Tierra,  a  sugar  mill  near 
Guatemala  City.  Guatemala,  that  is  expand- 
ing its  sugarcane  processing  capacity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  rising  can  production  In  the 
area. 

Corporacion  Nicaragiiense  de  Inverslones, 
S.A..  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  a  recently  es- 
tablished development  company  similar  to 
the  one  In  El  Salvador. 

ADELA  also  announced  the  formation  of 
ADELA  Management  and  Technical  Services 
Co..  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  to  provide 
management  and  technical  assistance  to  pri- 
vate enterprises  In  Latin  American.  The 
new  company  will  be  able  to  draw  on  the 
management  and  technical  skills  of  ADELA 
stockholder  corporations  and  will  also  use 
outside  consultants. 

Incorporated  in  September  1964,  ADELA 
has  its  main  office  in  Luxembourg,  a  branch 
office  in  Zurich,  and  an  operations  office  in 
Lima.  The  imdertaking  now  has  120  share- 
holders— corporations  and  financial  Institu- 
tions from  the  United  States,  Canada.  Japan, 
and  12  European  countries.  ADELA's  first 
Investment  was  in  Forjas  de  Colombia,  a 
new  plant  manufacturing  heavy  forgings  In 
Bucaramanga,  Colombia. 


fProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  June  22, 

1965] 
Latin    Financing    Steps    Forward — Privati: 
Investment  System  PaEPABES  First  Meet- 

tNC 

(By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  June  16. — The  new- 
est Investment  finance  system  in  this  area  of 
Latin  America  will  take  another  step  toward 
coordination  late  this  month  when  the  fl- 
nancieras  of  six  Middle  American  countries 
meet  here  in  Costa  Rica  to  discuss  opera- 
tional integration. 

The  flnanclera  Is  somewhat  the  equivalent 
of  an  investment  bank  and  Is  not  new  to 
Latin  America.  But  the  present  loosely  re- 
lated svstem  that  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
here  June  2&-26  Is  the  first  privately  owned 
and  operated  system  of  this  type  in  Latin 
America. 

The  other  flnancleras,  such  as  those  of 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  are  government-oper- 
ated borrowing  and  lending  agencies  for  in- 
dustrial development  solely  within  their  own 
countries. 

Representatives  of  the  flnancleras  of  Gua- 
temala. El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  are  expected  at  the 
meeting. 

All  of  these  have  been  In  business  only  a 
year  or  less,  but  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Guatemala,  which  is  Just  opening  its  doors, 
have  actually  been  active  in  loans  and  In- 
vestments. 

Rtn.E  ON  capitai. 

Each  of  the  organizations,  with  two  excep- 
tions, have  a  required  minimum  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1  million.  Nicaragua  has  a  capital- 
ization of  $2  million,  and  Guatemala  $1.2 
million. 

All  six  nations  have  loans  of  $3  million 
and  upward  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Nicaragua  has  a  $3  million  loan,  and  El 
Salvador  $5.2  million.  The  remainder  have 
$5  million  loans  each. 


All  of  the  stock  in  each  of  the  flnancleras 
was  disposed  of  almost  immediately  upon 
incorporation. 

In  addition  to  the  private  subscriptions 
and  the  AID  loans,  the  flnancleras  have  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  private  Inter- 
national investment  agency,  Adela  (Atlan- 
tic Conununity  Development  Group  for  Latin 
America)  for  equity  Investments  in  various 
ventures  in  which  the  flnancleras  singly  or  as 
a  group  have  become  Interested. 

riNANCIERA    functions 

Basically  the  flnanclera  procedure  Is  to 
make  long-  and  short-term  loans  for  the 
creation,  development,  or  the  expansion  of 
industries  in  the  Central  American  area. 

The  individual  flnancleras  purchase  equity 
in  the  various  industries  in  which  they  are 
Interested  or  provide  loans  for  working 
capital.  One  of  their  most  important  func- 
tions Is  to  act  as  go-between  in  the  usually 
redtape-snarled  negotiations  between  the 
potential  Investor  and  the  various  govern- 
ments. 

While  each  organization  guards  its  private 
op>erational  status,  the  group  acts  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  Costa  Rica,  for  instance.  It  is  required 
that  industries  in  which  the  local  flnanclera, 
COFISA,  is  Interested  display  a  sign  In  their 
office  with  the  COFISA  Inslgna  on  one  side 
and  the  Alliance  and  AID  Inslgnlas  on  the 
other. 

The  letterhead  of  the  Costa  Rica  organi- 
zation bears  the  Alliance  Insignia  with  the 
legend  "Alliance  for  Progress  In  Private 
Initiative." 

The  various  flnancleras  are  presently 
coordinated  to  the  extent  that  a  project 
too  large  for  one  to  handle  alone  Is  appor- 
tioned to  various  or  all  of  the  others  In  the 
flnanclera  system. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  here 
Is  to  facilitate  this  type  of  Investment  Inter- 
change. It  Is  envisioned  that  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  private  Investors  of  every 
Central  American  country  will  have  inter- 
ests In  the  other  countries. 

One  of  the  principal  Items  to  be  discussed 
at  the  meeting  Is  the  establishment  of  an 
open  end  mutual  fund  of  Central  American 
enterprises. 

Tentative  plans  already  more  or  less 
agreed  to,  guarantee  with  the  underwriting 
of  ADELA,  a  minimum  annual  dividend  re- 
ttirn,  plus  the  usual  partlcipetlon  in  net 
profits. 

Other  items  on  the  meeting's  agenda  in- 
clude the  formation  of  a  communications 
network,  via  shortwave  radio,  between  the 
various  financleras. 

Also  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  a  team  of  technicians  to 
make  studies  of  and  to  set  up  enterprises  in 
which  all  of  the  financleras  have  agreed  to 
participate. 

Thus  far  the  flnancleras  have  participated 
In  projects  in  the  flelds  of  textiles,  food 
processing,  forest  products,  construction 
material  manufacture,  plastics,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, and  the  import  flnanclng  of  trucks, 
tractors,  and  other  working  vehicles. 

The  average  size  of  the  loans  thus  far  has 
been  less  than  $50,000,  but  some  have  gone 
as  high  as  $250,000. 

In  virtually  all  the  flnancleras,  the  leading 
financiers  of  their  respective  countries  are 
on  the  boards  of  directors. 


(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  July  4, 
1965] 

Latin  Program  Is  Moving  Ahead — $15  Mil- 
lion Committed  for  Financing  in  a 
Year 

(By  Edward  T.  CToole) 
International  industrialists  and  financiers 
have  been  quietly  moving  ahead  with  a  rev- 
olutionary program  for  providing  invest- 
ment and  technical  aid  for  Latin  American 
Industry. 


Although  Adela  Is  less  than  a  year  old, 
the  wide-ranging  consortium  of  private  busi- 
ness corporations  and  big  banks  already  has 
committed  more  than  $15  million  for  short- 
and  medium-term  flnanclng  In  the  southern 
republics.  Adela  is  the  acronym  for  the  At- 
lantic Community  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America. 

What  makes  Adela  luiusual  Is  that  It  Is 
a  completely  private,  cooperative  enterprise 
for  channeling  funds  Into  Latin  America. 
It  does  business  on  a  bvisiness-to-buslness 
basis,  although  the  new  organization  wel- 
comes the  participation  of  public  financing 
institutions  once  new  Investment  projects 
have  been  approved. 

During  the  quarter  that  ended  Wednesday 
Adela  put  together  a  six-part  package  that 
will  provide  total  Investments  of  more  than 
$5  million  in  four  countries.  The  Adela  In- 
vestments will  take  the  form  of  equity  par- 
ticipations or  convertible  loans  for: 

In  El  Salvador,  a  new  company  for  making 
tools  called  Implementos  Agrlcolas  Centro- 
Amerlcano  and  a  new  private  development 
company,  Flnanclera  de  Desarrollo  e  Inver- 
slones. 

In  Nicaragua,  another  new  development 
company,  Corporacion  Nlcaraguense  de  In- 
verslones. (The  development  companies  will 
use  Adela  funds  for  making  on-the-spot  In- 
vestments in  native  enterprises.) 

In  Peru,  a  plant  for  making  steel  and  heavy 
Industrial  machinery,  Promecan  Ingenieros, 
also,  a  new  holding  company,  the  Banchero 
Holding  Co.,  which  encompasses  eight  exist- 
ing enterprises  engaged  in  fishing,  producing 
fish  meal  and  fish  oil,  and  in  building  and 
maintaining  fishing  vessels. 

In  Guatemala,  a  sugar-processing  plant 
that  is  expanding. 

Marcus  Wallenberg,  Sr.,  chairman  of  Adela, 
said  recently  that  besides  these  recent  com- 
mitments, a  number  of  others  are  under  ac- 
tive consideration. 

"We  believe  Adela's  activities  will  attract 
additional  needed  capital  and  know-how  into 
manufacturing  industry  and  agriculture  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,"  he  remarked. 
This  chain  reaction  depends  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  International  private  enterprise 
In  the  future  of  Latin  America — and  upon 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves  and  their 
ability  to  create  the  conditions  necessary  to 
attract  foreign  private  btislness." 

Mr.  Wallenberg  Is  vice  chairman  of  Stock- 
holm's Enskllda  Bank.  Other  Adela  mem- 
bers Include  top  names  from  15  member  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Organization. 
A  significant  nonmember  of  Adela  is  France, 
whose  participation  in  NATO  has  become  in- 
creasingly passive  since  the  return  to  power 
of  President  de  Gaulle  In  1958. 

The  120  corporate  and  bank  shareholders 
of  Adela  have  advanced  $32,150,000  In  capital 
funds  so  far.  Tlie  initial  authorized  capital- 
ization is  $40  million,  although  this  can  be 
expanded  when  needed.  The  assets  of  the 
Adela  members  total  more  than  $200  bil- 
lion. 

There  are  32  American  corporate  and  bank 
members  whose  capltal  subscriptions  to  date 
total  $13,750,000.  American  representation 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Adela 
board  of  directors  Includes:  Howard  C. 
Petersen,  Adela  vice  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Co.;  Wil- 
liam Blackie,  president.  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.;  Emlllo  G.  Collado,  director  and  vice 
president.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  (New  Jersey): 
David  M.  Kennedy,  chairman.  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, and  George  S.  Moore,  president,  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Collado,  in  discussing  the  modus  op- 
erandi of  Adela,  indicated  the  membership 
was  encouraged  by  the  progress  made  to  date 
In  constructing  new  investment  channels  for 
aiding  the  less  developed  areas  In  Latin 
America.  He  emphasized  that  the  role  of 
Adela  In  no  way  was  intended  to  diminish 
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the  central  importance  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

"The  private  International  role  of  Adela 
is  fully  compatible  with  what  our  Govern- 
ment, In  cooperation  with  Latin  American 
governments  is  doing  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,"  Mr.  Collado  commented. 
Actually,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  emphasizes 
the  Importance  of  further  developing  the 
private  sectors  of  the  Latin  American  econ- 
omies. 

GIRARD  COLLEGE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Stephen 
Girard,  a  mercliant,  a  banker,  and 
philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  died  in 
1831  leaving  a  last  will  and  testament 
directing  that  his  estate  be  used  to  found 
and  maintain  Girard  College  as  a  free, 
educational  institution  for  poor,  white 
orphan  boys. 

Laurence  H.  Eldredge,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar,  has 
written  certain  letters  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  pointing  out  the 
incontestable  proof  that  "the  future 
rai.sing  of  funds  for  so-called  charitable, 
benevolent  and  educational  purposes, 
depends  upon  a  firm,  continued  adher- 
ence to  the  settled  law  that  here  in 
America,  at  least,  a  person  is  free  to 
make  his  own  choice  in  giving  his  prop- 
erty away,  and  that  the  courts  stand 
guard  to  see  that  the  donor's  intent  is 
faithfully  carried  out,  despite  the  do- 
gooders  who  are  sure  they  could  use  the 
money  for  much  better  purposes." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters written  by  Mr.  Eldredge  to  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Girard  Trustees  Are  Defended 

It  is  time  to  speak  up  In  support  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Girard  College  and  the 
orphan's  court's  orders,  which  are  being  un- 
justly attacked. 

No  question  of  civil  rights  Is  Involved.  The 
talk  about  the  college's  tax  exemption  Is 
.silly.  If  failure  to  serve  all  segments  of  the 
population  Is  a  valid  ground  to  withhold  tax 
exemption  It  must  be  applied  to  every  Cath- 
olic church,  every  Jewish  synagogue  and 
countless  other  organizations,  which  restrict 
their  work  and  services  to  a  limited  segment 
of  the  taxpaylng  population. 

The  recent  letter  of  John  A.  Diemand  to 
U.S.  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  as  reported  in  the 
Bulletin,  stating,  as  president  of  the  Girard 
College  board,  its  position  on  Senator  Clark's 
clamor  to  admit  Negroes,  should  be  ap- 
plauded. 

Too  little  has  been  said  about  the  funda- 
mental point  that  Mr.  Diemand's  letter  to 
Senator  Clark  makes  so  clear;  i.e.,  "that  un- 
der our  free  enterprise  system  it  is  any  man's 
prerogative  to  give  his  money  or  will  his 
property  for  the  benefits  of  Negroes  exclu- 
sively." I  may  add  "or  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  any  other  segment  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Some  may  deem  the  gift  eccentric,  such  as 
a  trust  fund  to  buy  green  neckties  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  for  red-headed  Irishmen.  But, 
thank  God,  there  Is,  as  yet,  no  big  brother 
to  tell  us  what  objects  of  charity  we  shall 
select  as  donees,  short  of  a  gift  to  promote  a 
clearly  antisocial  purpose,  such  as  a  school 
to  train  better  burglars. 

The  thing  the  well-intentioned  benevolent 
yearners,  who  are  howling  again  about  Girard 
College,  overlook  is  that  they  are  a  threat  to 
future  charitable  gifts. 


Experienced  fund  raisers  know  that  few 
people  have  any  general  charitable  bent.  A 
prospective  donor  is  "sold"  on  making  a  gift 
for  some  specific,  limited  purpose  which  ap- 
peals to  him.  Suppose  a  man  is  considering 
making  a  million-dollar  gift  for  any  one  of 
thousands  of  permissible  purposes,  for  exam- 
ple, scholarships  for  sons  of  Methodist  min- 
isters, or  some  specific  type  of  medical  re- 
search on  white  mice,  or  a  hospital  for  sick 
stray  black  cats. 

As  the  generous  donor  reaches  for  his 
checkbook,  the  fund  raiser  says,  "Of  course, 
you  realize  that  some  years  from  now,  a  wave 
of  hysteria  may  sweep  the  community  and 
you  may  be  damned  Instead  of  praised  for 
your  generosity.  In  that  event  your  gift  may 
be  diverted  to  some  purpose  a  vocal  segment 
of  fut\ire  public  opinion  clamors  for,  rather 
than  used  for  the  purpose  we  have  discussed 
and  which  you  find  so  appealing."  Can  we 
not  visualize  the  unopened  checkbook  going 
back  into  the  would-be  donor's  desk  drawer? 

The  future  raising  of  funds  for  so-called 
charitable,  benevolent,  and  educational  pur- 
poses, depends  upon  a  firm,  continued  ad- 
herence to  the  settled  law  that  here  In 
America,  at  least,  a  person  Is  free  to  make  his 
own  choice  In  giving  his  property  away,  and 
that  the  courts  stand  guard  to  see  that  the 
donor's  intent  is  faithfully  carried  out,  de- 
spite the  dogooders  who  are  sure  they  could 
use  the  money  for  much  better  purposes. 

There  is  no  issue  of  civil  rights  Involved 
in  carrying  out  Stephen  Girard's  expressed 
intent,  except  in  the  minds  of  persons  who 
reach  their  conclusions  emotionally  rather 
than  by  objective,  logical  thinking.  The 
courage  which  President  Judge  Klein  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  orphans'  court  have  shown 
in  their  handling  of  this  case  merits  the 
praise,  not  the  condemnation,  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Laitrence  H.  Eldredge. 

Startling  Chapter  in  Girard  Case 
Very  few  people  appear  to  realize  what  a 
significant  and  startling  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  government  in  Pennsylvania  is  now 
being  vsrritten  around  the  Girard  College  sit- 
uation. 

I  see  the  spectacle  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Commonwealth,  acting  through  the 
Governor  and  his  attorney  general,  attempt- 
ing to  nullify  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Commonwealth,  expressed  by 
12  Judges  (including  2  chief  Justices)  as 
recently  as  1958. 

This  takes  the  form  of  using  the  great 
power  of  the  Governor,  including  statements 
to  the  press  containing  veiled  threats,  to 
compel  the  trustees  of  a  charitable  trust  to 
do  precisely  what  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  has  decided  they  may  not  do. 

Indeed,  the  Governor's  public  position  has 
encouraged  the  Philadelphia  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  (which  should  know  bet- 
ter) to  ask  the  attorney  general  to  remove  the 
Girard  trustees,  who,  it  says,  "stubbornly 
and  vfllfuUy"  hold  to  the  racial  restrictions 
(or,  more  accurately,  who  courageously  and 
lawfully  obey  their  fiduciary  duty  as  the 
courts  have  declared  it) . 

The  struggle  to  establish  the  principle  that 
"the  King  is  not  above  the  law,"  took  sev- 
eral centuries  of  English  history  and  ended 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Our  concept  of  "a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men"  was  dramatically  shown  when 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  stated  It 
was  their  duty  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  ordered  Federal  troops 
and  marshals  to  do  Just  that. 

I  suggest  that  under  his  oath  of  office  It  is 
equally  Governor  Scranton's  duty  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and,  if  lawless  elements  make  such 
action  necessary,  to  use  all  necessary  means 
to  enforce  such  decisions. 

Laurence  H.  Kldbedoe. 


THE  THREAT  OF  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try's greatest  and  most  cherished  char- 
acteristic is  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands and  needs  of  its  people  through 
the  orderly  and  constitutional  processes 
of  government.  We  call  this  the  rule 
of  law.  Where  it  does  not  exist,  political 
instability,  social  chaos,  and  violence  are 
the  rule. 

In  order  to  protect  our  law  society, 
all  citizens  must  be  alert  to  attempts  at 
illegal  and  extra-legal  means  to  effect 
change,  no  matter  how  desirable  the 
changes  may  appear.  The  rule  of  law  is 
the  only  alternative  to  war,  revolution, 
and  tyranny.  We  must  remain  opposed 
to  the  philosophy  that  if  the  ends  are 
desirable  we  can  be  less  strict  about  the 
means  used  to  obtain  them.  Righteous 
ends  must  never  be  permitted  to  justify 
nonlegal  means,  because  once  accepted, 
those  same  means  can  be  used  for  less 
desirable  ends,  and  the  rule  of  law  is 
overthrown. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  the  present 
complacency  about  the  use  of  civil  dis- 
obedience in  the  civil  rights  and  other 
causes  is  so  disturbing  to  so  many 
thoughtful  people,  irrespective  of  their 
views  on  the  immediate  issues.  Disre- 
spect for  a  single  law  is  a  short  step 
from  disrespect  for  law  itself.  And 
disrespect  for  law  and  orderly  change  is 
the  fatal  blow  to  democracy  and  the  rule 
of  law. 

I  commend  to  Senators  the  thought- 
ful article  on  this  subject,  entitled 
"Civil  Disobedience:  A  Threat  to  Our 
Law  Society,"  written  by  Mr.  Morris  I. 
Liebman,  and  published  in  the  July  1965, 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civil  Disobedience:   A  Threat  to  Our  Law 
Society 

(Note. — Mr.  Lelbman  writes  that  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  has  been  the  development 
of  the  law  society.  But  today  this  society  Is 
threatened  by  organized  and  deliberate  dis- 
obedience Justified  by  concepts  that  are  se- 
mantic traps.  The  only  enduring  method  of 
realizing  the  goals  of  those  who  engage  In 
civil  disobedience,  Mr.  Lelbman  declares.  Is 
the  use  of  society's  means  for  orderly 
change.) 

(By  Morris  I.  Lelbman,  of  the  Illinois  bar, 
Chicago) 

There  is  a  standard  against  which  we 
should  test  basic  issues  of  foreign  policy. 
That  standard  is  the  historical  and  continu- 
ous struggle  of  human  beings  for  freedom 
and  dignity.  This  must  be  ovu-  basis  in  con- 
fronting world  communism.  We  are  right 
because  the  history  of  man  proves  It.  Only 
the  law  society  can  discipline  the  cult  of  the 
personality.  The  law  society  Is  man's  only 
hope. 

Domestic  Issues  must  also  be  measured 
against  man's  historical  struggle  for  liberty. 
Here,  too,  the  record  establishes  that  the 
Communists  will  pervert  with  tactics  of  con- 
fusion, disruption  and  violence  the  rights  of 
our  law  system.  The  history  of  the  advance 
of  world  communism  overwhelmingly  pro- 
vides the  evidence  that  it  will  seize  upon  any 
situation  approximating  dissent  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 
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Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "A  nation  which 
does  not,  remember  what  Is  was  yesterday, 
does  not  know  what  It  Is  today,  nor  what  It 
Is  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  a  futile 
thing  If  we  do  not  know  where  we  came  from 
or  what  we  have  been  about." 

In  seeking  to  Improve  tomorrow.  It  is  our 
duty  to  remember  where  we  have  been  ax»d 
reflect  on  where  we  are. 

We  live  In  that  Instant  of  time  when  It  can 
be  said  that  never  before  have  190  million 
people  enjoyed  so  many  material  things, 
however  Imperfect  their  distribution.  But 
the  multiplication  of  consumer  wealth  Is 
subordinate  to  our  greatest  accomplish- 
ment— the  fashioning  of  the  law  society. 
This  open  democratic  republic  is  man's  high- 
est achievement,  not  only  for  what  It  has 
already  accomplished  but,  more  important, 
because  It  affords  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  orderly  change  and  the  realization  of 
man's  self-renewing  aspirations.  Our  goals 
are  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  buttressed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  Judicial,  legislative,  and  executive 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which  permits 
the  continuation  of  Western  civilization's 
spirited  dialog  and  makes  possible  the  op- 
portunity continuously  to  approximate, 
through  our  legislative  and  Judicial  systems, 
our  moral  and  spiritual  goals. 

OUR   LAW   SOCIETY    PROVES    FTS    METTLE 


The  long  history  of  man  is  one  of  p:iln  ■ 
and  suffering,  blood  and  tears  to  create  these 
pathwaj-s  for  progress.  This  noble  experi- 
ment of  ours  survived  the  cruelty  of  a  mas- 
sive civil  war,  the  ultimate  test  whether  our 
unique  system  could  endure.  It  did.  It  has. 
It  will.  Let  us  always  remember  that  the  law 
society  Is  both  the  pinnacle  of  man's  struggle 
to  date  and  the  foundation  for  his  future 
hope. 

There  is  an  obligation  to  that  law  society, 
however.  Abraham  Lincoln  stated  It  plainly 
In  these  passionate   words: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  to  his  prosperity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
In  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. •  •  •  Let  every  man  remember  that 
to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  his  father  and  to  tear  the  character  of 
his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother,  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap — let  It  be  taught  In 
schools.  In  seminaries  and  in  colleges;  let  It 
be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books,  and  in 
almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
proclaimed  In  legislative  halls,  and  enforced 
in  courts  of  Justice.  And.  in  short,  let  It 
become  the  political  religion  of  the  Nation; 
and  let  the  old  and  ycung.  rich  and  p)oor,  the 
grave  and  gay.  of  all  sexea.  tongues  and  colors 
and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon 
its  altars." 

No  society  can  give  Its  citizens  the  right  to 
break  the  law.  There  can  be  no  law  to  which 
obedience  is  optional,  no  command  to  which 
the  State  attaches  an  "If  you  don't  mind." 
What  has  happened  to  us?  Why  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  repeat  what  should  be  axiomatic  and 
accepted?  What  Is  the  re.sponslblUty  of  a 
citizen?  Surely  the  continuing  social  task 
for  the  morally  sensitive  citizen  Is  to  Impart 
reality  to  the  yet  unachieved  Ideal  of  full  and 
equal  participation  by  all  In  all  our  op- 
portunities. 

But  we  must  remember  that  there  have 
been  no  easy  solutions  for  man's  Inhumanity 
to  his  fellows.  "Only  those  lacking  respon- 
sible humility  will  have  a  confident  solution 
to  problems  as  Intractable  as  the  frictions 
attributable  to  differences  of  color,  race,  or 
religion."  Justice  Frankfurter  declared. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  violence.  Violence 
has  been  too  often  a  way  of  life  throughout 
mankind's  history.  Whole  continents  have 
been  Involved  in  riot,  rebellion,  and  revolu- 
tion. Human  rights  problems  exist  In  India, 
In  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Africa.    A 


large  part  of  the  world  lives  behind  the  ugly 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  of  communism. 

We  cannot  sanction  terror  in  New  York  or 
In  Mississippi.  Retaliation  is  not  Justified 
by  bitterness  or  past  disillusionment.  No 
Individual  or  group  at  any  time,  for  any  rea- 
son, has  a  right  to  exact  self-determined 
retribution.  All  too  often  retaliation  In- 
jures the  innocent  at  random  and  provokes 
counter-retaliation  against  those  equally 
innocent.  Our  imperfections  do  not  Justify 
tearing  down  the  structures  which  have 
given  us  our  progress.  The  only  solution  Is 
the  free  and  open  law  society. 

In  times  when  man's  progress  seems  pain- 
fully slow,  we  might  consider  how  well  we 
are  doing  on  all  Issues  compared  to  most 
areas  of  the  world.  In  this  frame  of  refer- 
ence, let  us  identify  certain  current  forces 
whose  aim  is  to  destroy  the  law  society. 

The  inexorable  requirement  of  commu- 
nism to  exploit  every  difference  between  men 
should  now  be  clearly  understood.  Com- 
munism constantly  exploits  mankind's 
troubles  ideologically,  philosophically  and 
psychologically.  Yet  we  seem  to  be  sur- 
prised, confused  and  even  bitter  about  Com- 
munist Intervention  in  our  civil  rights  prob- 
lems. What  could  be  a  more  natural  t£irget 
for   Communist  use? 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
has  a  long  history  of  attempting  to  infil- 
trate every  segment  of  our  society.  Tlie 
Negroes  of  America  have  a  long  history  of 
resisting  this  subversion,  but  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  believe  that  Communists  would 
not  seek  to  Insert  themselves  where  there  is 
unreasoning  and  extreme  militancy  in  any 
troubled  area.  This  Is  no  reflection  on  any 
segment  of  our  society.  It  is  a  recognition 
of  the  constant  threat  of  trained  trouble- 
makers and  rabbleroxxsers.  The  Commun- 
ists know  they-  can  profit  by  stimulating 
agitation  and  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 
They  would  neglect  their  own  sinister  doc- 
trines if  they  did  not  use  these  Instruments 
of  subversion  and  violence. 

The  inciting  of  dissension  and  conflict 
between  nationalities  and  races  Is  a  widely 
exploited  revolutionary  tactic.  Communists 
long  have  been  Instructed  to  change  passive 
attitudes  to  "activist"  attitudes,  to  Intensify 
the  struggle  at  all  levels  at  all  times.  To 
the  Communist,  all  means  are  Justified  by 
the  end — a  basic  concept  that  we  of  the  law 
society  reject.  Communist  Imitators — the 
Nazis,  the  Ku  Klux  Klanners — repeatedly 
and  directly  have  challenged  ovir  principles 
and  Insisted  on  taking  law  Into  their  own 
hands.  Those  who  reject  our  legal  methods 
and  choose  terror,  force,  violence,  hate  and 
bigotry  only  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  frontier  demon- 
strated to  the  pioneers  that  law  was  essen- 
tial to  the  establishment  of  civilization.  It 
was  not  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  or 
the  rise  of  fences  or  fast-draw  gunmen  that 
tamed  the  wlldernesa.  It  was  the  installa- 
tion of  American  Jiu-ldlcal  proceedings  that 
enabled  our  people  to  weld  the  disparate 
territories  destined  to  become  a  nation. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  certain  concepts 
which  have  sought  acceptance:  "freedom 
now"  and  "righteous  civil  disobedience." 
Both  terms  are  semantic  traps  and  only  add 
heat  to  the  problems  of  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all.  It  is  also  a  semantic  trap  to  divide 
the  discourse  on  civil  disobedience  into  a 
stereotype  of  liberalism  against  conservatism. 
"Freedom  now"  is  an  illusion.  The  desire 
for  self-expression  can  be  satisfied  only  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  freedom  is 
not  an  absolute.  It  exists  only  within  the 
confines  of  the  necessary  restraining  meas- 
ures of  society.  I  wish  It  were  possible  to 
have  the  Ideals  of  Justice  and  freedom  in  all 
their  perfect  form  at  this  moment.  But  the 
cry  for  Immediacy  is  the  cry  for  impossi- 
bility. What  is  possible  is  to  continue  pa- 
tiently to  build  the  structures  that  permit 
the  development  of  better  justice. 


Let  us  beware  of  pat  expressions,  such  as: 
"Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied."  Justice 
delayed  cannot  serve  as  an  excuse  for  anti- 
Justice.  The  fact  that  particular  reforms 
have  not  been  achieved  completely  does  not 
Justify  rejecting  legal  means — the  only  hope 
for  lasting  achievement. 

The  demand  for  equality  cannot  be  con- 
verted Into  a  fight  for  superiority.  We  must 
be  for  equality  under  the  rule  of  law.  We 
can  only  be  for  freedom  under  law,  not  for 
freedom  against  the  law.  We  must  avoid 
unreal  questions,  e.g.,  Is  Justice  more  im- 
portant than  order,  or  vice  versa.  Order  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

What  about  the  concept  of  righteous  civil 
disobedience?  Everyone  should  recognize 
that  there  can  be  no  Justification  for  violent 
disobedience  under  cur  constitutional  sys- 
tem. Is  the  concept  validated,  however, 
when  the  disobedience  Is  nonviolent?  No. 
this  idea  has  no  place  In  our  law  society.  I 
will  go  further  and  suggest  that  the  crim- 
inal law  experts  consider  whether,  when 
there  is  a  specific  Intent  to  disobey  the  law, 
such  disobedience  is  civil.  This  specific  state 
of  mind  is  ordinarily  treated  as  the  essence 
of  criminality.  There  would  appear  to  be 
an  Inherent  contradiction  in  the  concept  of 
righteous  civil  disobedience. 

Yet.  even  basing  the  case  on  broader 
grounds,  the  concept  of  righteous  civil  dis- 
obedience Is  Incompatible  with  the  Amer- 
ican legal. system  and  society,  which  more 
than  any  other  provides  for  orderly  change. 
I  cannot  accept  the  right  to  disobey  when 
the  law  is  not  static  and  effective  channels 
for  change  are  constantly  available.  Our 
legislatures  have  met  the  changing  times 
and  changing  needs  of  our  society,  and  our 
courts  need  not  apologize  for  their  continued 
dedication  to  the  liberty  of  all  men.  Our 
law  is  not  only  a  guardian  of  freedom,  but 
the  affirmative  agent  for  freedom. 

If  the  cause  seems  Just,  the  idea  of  civil 
disobedience  may  evoke  sympathy.  But  we 
must  be  more  careful  in  the  sympathetic 
case,  because  once  we  accept  a  doubtful 
doctrine  we  legitimatize  it  for  other  causes 
which  we  might  reject.  We  dare  not  sub- 
stitute pressure  for  persuasion  or  squander 
the  carefully  nurtured  value  of  self-restraint 
and  Jeopardize  the  system  of  law. 

Let  us  not  restrict  our  thinking  to  the 
area  of  civil  rights.  Consider  the  people 
who  feel  they  have  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  launching  of  a  Polaris  submarine; 
who  demand  the  right  to  sail  Into  an  area 
restricted  for  military  testing;  who  think 
they  have  the  right  to  publicize  their  Gov- 
ernment's military  secrets  to  the  detriment 
of  national  security. 

A  plain  fact  of  human  natvire  is  that  the 
organized  disobedience  of  masses  stirs  up 
the  primitive  Instinct.  This  is  equally  true 
of  a  soccer  crowd  or  a  lynch  mob.  and  it  has 
been  shown  repeatedly  and  clearly  that  no 
man,  however  well  intentloned,  can  keep 
group  passions  in  control. 

Civil  disobedience  is  an  ad  hoc  device  at 
best,  and  ad  hoc  measures  in  a  law  society 
are  dangerous.  It  is  at  best  deplorable  and 
at  worst  destructive. 

Our  grievances  must  be  settled  in  the 
courts,  not  in  the  streets.  Muscle  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  morality.  We  must  insist  that 
men  use  their  minds  and  not  their  biceps. 
But  while  the  emphasis  mxist  be  on  the 
three  R's  of  reason,  responsibility,  and  re- 
spect, alternatively  we  cannot  accept  self- 
righteousness,  complacency  and  nonlnvolve- 
ment.  We  have  an  obligation  to  eliminate 
discrimination  and  provide  opportunity- 
full  opportunity  and  meaningful  equal  jus- 
tice for  all  citizens. 

I  often  think  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  lawyer's  obligation.  His  has  been 
the  difficult  task  of  protecting  the  law  society 
from  enemies  within  and  without — the  spy 
and  the  gangster,  the  saboteur  and  the  kid- 
naper, the  violators  of  New  York  and  Mis- 


sissippi- Let  his  conduct  remind  us  that 
the  lawyer  must  also  serve  in  the  tough,  hard 
areas  where  our  society  rubs  against  com- 
plexity and  controversy  and  where  prejudice 
and  emotions  are  the  sharpest.  Here  lawyers 
have  a  primary  obligation. 

We  must  Insist  on  the  integrity  of  the 
means.  We  must  support  and  protect  the 
laws,  whether  we  agree  with  the  particular 
statute  or  not.  We  cannot  settle  for  lip- 
service  to  legality.  We  cannot  be  sometime 
lawyers.  We  must  renew  our  understanding 
and  improve  our  articulation  of  the  basic 
issue  of  freedom  under  law.  We  must  not 
tire  of  the  challenges  to  extend  freedom 
abroad  and  to  make  It  a  still  greater  reality 
at  home. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ADLAI  E. 
STEVENSON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  some- 
times believe  that  our  counti-y  is  star- 
crossed.  We  seem  to  be  losing  our  very 
best  men  when  we  need  them  most. 
Truly  this  was  so  in  the  sudden  and  un- 
timely passing  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
me,  I  was  on  a  mountain  top,  high  above 
the  Clearwater  River,  in  the  remote 
woods  of  Idaho.  It  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  relay  more  than  a  brief  and  in- 
sufficient statement,  but  it  did,  at  least, 
contain  the  thought  that  came  first 
to  mind.  I  said  that  many  were  the 
able  and  dedicated  men  I  had  known  in 
public  life,  but  that  the  great  men  were 
few  and  far  between.  Adlai  Stevenson 
possessed  genuine  greatness.  For  me  his 
death  meant  the  loss  of  a  coveted  friend; 
for  the  world,  it  meant  the  loss  of  a 
poignant  force  for  sanity  and  peace. 

Returning  to  Washington  after  the 
funeral  services,  and  after  the  many 
eulogies  had  been  spoken,  I  deferred 
making  any  further  statement  of  my  own. 
No  words  of  mine  could  measure  up  to 
the  beautiful  tributes  that  had  been 
rendered  Stevenson  by  the  most  talented 
masters  of  English  prose  to  survive  him. 
Nothing  I  might  have  said,  which  had 
not  already  been  said  better  could  add 
to  the  memory  of  this  extraordinai-y 
man.  The  pity  is  that  so  eloquent  an 
outpouring  of  deep  affection  and  world- 
felt  respect  could  not  have  come  before, 
rather  than  after,  Stevenson's  death. 

A  year  ago,  while  he  still  lived,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  respects  publicly  to 
Adlai  Stevenson.  The  evening  was  June 
2,  1964,  the  occasion  was  a  special  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club,  held  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel.  Ambassador  Stevenson  was 
the  speaker,  in  honor  of  whom  President 
Johnson  dropped  by.  Mine  was  the 
privilege  of  introducing  the  speaker. 
What  I  said  then  seems  not  inappropriate 
now,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
introductory  remarks  that  evening  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  &s  follows: 

Introductory  Remarks  of  Senator  Frank 
Chttrch 
He  who  introduces  the  principal  speaker 
customarily  accords  to  him  the  same  gen- 
erous treatment  your  gracious  president, 
Florence  Hoff.  has  accorded  to  me.  It  is 
altogether  appropriate  to  recount  the 
speaker's    accomplishments,    to    fiatter    him 
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with  an  embellished  portrayal  of  his  promi- 
nence, and  to  attribute  him  with  qualities 
which  will  assist  him  to  loom  large  before 
his  audience. 

But  when  the  speaker  is  Adlai  Stevenson, 
a  recital  of  his  accomplishments  becomes  a 
presumption;  an  attempt  to  add  luster  to 
his  talents  finds  words  beggars;  and  It  Is 
clearly  impossible  to  assist  him  In  looming 
large  before  this  audience,  as  we  have  long 
since  recognized  that  he  is  a  man  who  looms 
large  before  his  country,  and.  indeed,  before 
the  whole  world.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  flatter 
him,  for  it  is  he  who  flatters  us  by  consent- 
ing to  be  our  speaker  this  evening. 

So  I  shall  adhere  to  that  old  rule  which 
holds:  the  more  eminent  the  speaker,  the 
briefer  the  introduction,  and  content  myself 
with  saying  that,  In  this  city  where  nearly 
every  public  square  commenmorates,  in  en- 
during bronze,  some  vaunted  warrior,  and 
during  these  times,  when  so  much  of  our 
national  treasure  Is  directed  toward  further 
fortifying  our  house  for  war,  I  am  deeply 
privileged  to  present  an  American  states- 
man who  strives  each  day  to  strengthen  the 
world's  one.  still-fragile,  house  of  peace,  our 
gifted  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  other 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  first 
is  a  delicate,  discerning  poem,  composed 
by  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  who  shared  with  Stevenson 
the  long  and  arduous  campaigns,  direct- 
ing women's  work  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  The  second  is  a 
worthy  editorial,  entitled  "A  Stronger, 
Wiser,  Better  Man."  which  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Stevenson  contributed  by  the 
departing  editor  of  the  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
Morning  Tribune,  Mr.  Bill  Johnston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  Max 
Freedman's  column,  entitled  "The  Great- 
ness of  Adlai  Stevenson,"  be  printed  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  together  with  an 
exceptionally  fine  article  by  Richard  N. 
Goodwin,  which  appeared  in  the  July  18 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  under 
the  caption:  "He  Never  Learned  To  Hide 
His  Soul." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President,    Eric 
Sevareid  has  written  that  Stevenson's 
last  expressed  wish  was  for  a  time  to 
pause.    "Oh,  what  I  would  like  is  to  sit 
in  the  shade  with  a  glass  of  uine  in  my 
hand  and  watch  the  dancers."    May  God 
grant  him  eternal  peace. 
Exhibit  1 
In  Memory  of  AJI.S. 
He  was  always  vulnerable, 
So  Incandescently  human. 
Seduced  by  reason  and  delight. 
Awed  by  history's  harsh  commands 
To  be  keeper  of  our  conscience. 
He  made  temples  of  his  prose 
Where  the  discomforted  might  hope. 
He  held  humility  as  high 
As  most  hold  pride;  he  could  not  hide 
His  hurt,  his  doubts,  his  loneliness 
And  yet  he  leaves  a  legacy 
Of  larger  loneliness  for  all 
Who  waited  in  the  heat  brimmed  noon 
Or  on  cold  corners  for  his  voice. 
The  quick  smile  In  surprised  blue  eyes. 
Gathered  into  his  grand  design 
Were  all  their  little  dread  days  doom. 
His  heart  was  bigger  than  his  time. 
In  the  landscape  of  tomorrow's  lives. 
Portals  of  peace  open  at  his  words. 

— Katie  Louchheim. 


(Prom     the     Lewiston      (Idaho)      Morning 

Tribune,  July  15,  1965] 

"A  Stronger,   Wiser,   Better  Man" 

"I   should   have   preferred   to   hear   those 

words   uttered  by   a  stronger,   wiser,  better 

man   than  myself  •   •   •.     The   burdens   of 

(the   Presidency)    stagger   the   Imagination. 

Its  potential  for  good  and  evil  now  and  In 

the  years  of  our  lives  smothers  exultation 

and   converts   vanity    to   prayer. ' — Adlai   E. 

Stevenson. 

For  millions  of  Americans  and  for  un- 
counted millions  more  around  this  troubled 
world  there  Is  a  sudden,  yawning  gulf  now 
in  the  years  of  our  lives. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  surely  the  greatest 
American  political  leader  never  elected  Pres- 
ident in  this  generation,  died  as  he  lived —  - 
in  the  ceaseless,  selfless  service  of  humanity. 
If  there  exists  in  all  this  rich,  resourceful 
land  a  stronger,  wiser,  better  man  than  he 
the  Nation  and  the  world  will  need  htm 
now. 

Stevenson's  speech  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination  In  1952  prob- 
ably was  one  of  the  most  Influential  politi- 
cal speeches  of  this  century.  The  doubters 
may  dispute  this  assessment  In  the  future 
as  they  did  at  the  time.  Certainly  the  ap- 
praisal was  not  sustained  by  the  election 
results  that  November.  Yet.  the  effects  of 
that  speech  profoundly  Influence  national 
and  world  affairs  even  today.  The  Nation 
was  introduced  that  historic  evening  to  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world. 

For  American  liberals,  longing  since  the 
death  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
a  leader  to  express  their  principles  and 
aspirations  in  articulate.  Inspiring  language 
£is  well  as  protect  them  with  the  sturdy 
deeds  of  the  salty  Truman  years,  the  voice 
of  Stevenson  came  as  an  electric  shock. 
Here,  obviously,  was  a  great  new  orator.  The 
magnificent  prose  enveloped  complexities 
and  subtleties  long  unfamiliar  In  American 
political  campaigns.  Here  at  long  last  was 
a  spokesman  for  liberalism  who  seemed 
capable  of  illuminating  the  most  intricate 
nuances  of  complex  public  issues  without 
losing  his  directions  or  his  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  the  public  to  understand.  The 
Stevenson  acceptance  speech  created  almost 
instantaneously  the  nucleus  of  perhaps  the 
most  devoted  band  of  political  followers  ever 
assembled   in   20th   century   America. 

Some  of  the  "eggheads"  in  the  liberal 
audience  already  knew,  of  course,  of  the 
potential  of  this  transcendent  political  per- 
sonality. And  the  realists  among  them 
knew,  even  as  they  thrilled  to  his  words, 
that  he  had  only  the  remotest  chance  of 
defeating  the  beloved  and  trusted  war  hero. 
Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  But  they  also 
knew  that  here  was  a  man  who  would  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  world,  how- 
ever the  election  turned. 

He  made  that  impression  In  two  major 
ways. 

First,  he  elevated  the  style  of  American 
political  campaigning,  even  though  he  lost 
two  presidential  elections.  The  public 
might  prefer  for  a  time  the  homily  verities, 
the  oversimplification  of  complex  Issues  Into 
reassuring  promises  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity— at  least  if  Mr.  Elsenhower  expressed 
them.  But  millions  of  Americans  had  been 
captivated  by  the  eloquence,  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  Adlai  Stevenson.  Any  presidential 
candidate  who  presumed  to  lead  American 
liberals  was  obliged  to  sit  awhile  at  the 
feet  of  its  most  artictilate  champion. 

The  scoffers  derided  this  candidate  who 
"spoke  over  the  heads"  of  the  public,  of 
course,  and  Stevenson  compromised  his  in- 
tellectual approach  to  a  degree  in  his  second 
campaign.  But  those  two  lost  crusades  were 
not  really  lost.  They  set  the  stage  for  the 
philosophy,  the  style  and  the  political  pro- 
gram of  John  P.  Kennedy.    Adlai  Stevenson, 
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more  than  any  other  American  of  this  gen- 
eration, raised  the  political  maturity  level 
of  the  American  people. 

His  second  great  contribution,  of  course, 
was  to  the  people  of  the  world  through  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  superbly  prepared 
for  this  role  through  long  and  brilliant 
service  in  the  American  Government  and 
through  penetrating  studies  in  other  lands. 
When  he  became  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  the  smaller  nations  especially  sent  their 
representatives  to  him  as  a  warm  and  wise 
friend.  He  proved  repeatedly  in  the  fateful 
confrontations  with  the  Communist  bloc 
that  he  could  be  a  stern  defender  of  the  free 
world's  vital  Interests  as  well  as  the  eloquent 
pleader  for  Its  ultimate  dreams.  This  Na- 
tion and  the  whole  free  world  tended  to 
take  him  for  granted,  but  the  world  sensed 
then  and  understands  now  that  his  was  the 
greatest  voice  In  the  council  of  the  nations. 

So  he  labored,  day  after  stormy  day.  He 
struggled  ceaselessly  with  crises  which 
threatened  the  survival  of  the  world  we  know. 
He  conferred  endlessly  with  President 
Kennedy.  President  Johnson,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  speaking  as  a  respected 
equal  In  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
espousing  It  with  unmatched  eloquence  once 
a  consensus  had  been  reached.  He  worked 
constantly  with  delegations  from  all  over  the 
world.  And  he  continued  to  present  outside 
the  U.N.  those  wise  and  witty  speeches  which 
audiences  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world  continued  to  demand. 

It  was  too  much  too  give,  and  so  that 
marvelous  Intellect  and  deep  compassion  will 
live  now  only  in  his  words  and  In  the  mem- 
ories of  the  countless  millions  who  loved 
him.  The  President  described  him  well:  "A 
friend  and  guide  to  all  mankind." 

At  the  outset  of  his  political  career,  im- 
patient with  the  foolish  critics  who  Indis- 
criminately belabor  politicians.  Stevenson 
declared  that  politics  Is  "the  noblest  career 
anyone  can  choose."'  He  pledged  to  devote 
his  life  to  'honest,  sincere,  courageous  per- 
formance" for  the  public. 

Now  his  life  is  ended,  and  millions  who 
knew  him  or  felt  they  knew  him  grieve. 
He  was  loved  as  much  for  his  humility  as 
for  his  nobility,  and  surely  he  hoped  even 
at  the  last  that  "a  stronger,  wiser,  better 
man"  might  stride  forward  to  champion  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  council  of  nations. 
He  hoped  In  vain.  The  world  has  lost  one 
of  the  great  men  of  history. — B.J. 

Thi  Greatness  of  Adlai  Stevbnson 
(By  Max  Preedman) 

By  the  grace  of  his  spirit  and  the  splendor 
of  his  mind  Adlal  Stevenson  turned  the  sting 
of  defeat  Into  a  crown  of  glory.  He  earned 
more  honor  in  misfortune  than  most  leaders 
gain  in  victory.  He  lost  two  elections,  but 
he  never  lost  the  pride  of  his  party  or  the 
admiration  of  his  country.  That  garland  can 
never  wither,  nor  can  time  stain  the  radiance 
of  his  enduring  renown. 

In  1952.  without  his  choosing,  he  took 
charge  of  a  party  divided  by  many  quarrels 
and  uncertain  of  its  future.  He  gave  It  a 
fighting  faith  once  more  by  making  it  con- 
fident of  its  purpose  and  destiny.  That  was 
his  first  great  achievement. 

Then  he  fought  a  campaign  with  the  shin- 
ing weapons  of  wit  and  eloquence  and 
scholarship,  never  once  picking  up  a  dirty 
bludgeon  or  falling  below  the  level  of  his  own 
high  theme.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  first  campaign  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
In  1912;  and  Wilson  ranked  with  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  among  his  three  supreme  heroes. 

The  world  applauded  and  Americans  were 
impressed;  but  an  epigram  can  never  defeat 


a  legend;  and  Stevenson  twice  knew  defeat  on 
a  humiliating  scale. 

What  was  the  greatness  of  Stevenson? 
Even  in  death  his  complex  spirit  commands 
no  unanimity.  But  on  certain  guiding  prin- 
ciples, with  the  wisdom  of  the  afteryears.  all 
may  agree. 

Words  were  sacred  to  him  because  he  re- 
fused to  trifle  with  the  truth.  That  is  why 
he  polished  his  speeches  to  the  last  reluctant 
minute,  to  the  despair  of  his  friends  and  the 
torment  of  reporters.  He  wished  to  say  ex- 
actly what  he  meant.  He  was  not  seeking 
merely  the  sheen  of  eloquence,  though  elo- 
quence often  came  In  the  crackle  of  a  vivid 
epigram,  the  gaiety  of  a  twinkling  sarcasm, 
the  sudden  felicity  of  an  Inevitable  phrase,  or 
the  exaltation  of  a  moral  appeal. 

He  had  a  higher  aim  In  view  than  his  place 
as  America's  prose  laureate.  He  wanted 
words  on  the  political  platform  to  be  used  as 
counters  of  truth  and  never  as  weapons  of 
deception.  He  has  left  vis  his  example  to 
shame  those  who  fall  below  his  standards. 

Was  Stevenson,  the  master  of  noble  words, 
also  the  servant  of  noble  causes? 

His  was  the  first  prophetic  voice  in  a  na- 
tional campaign  that  dared  to  denounce  Ne- 
gro wrrongs  as  an  outrage  on  American  rights. 
There  would  never  have  been  a  Suez  war  if 
his  advice  had  been  followed  In  good  time 
and  If  an  International  police  force  had  been 
placed  In  the  Gaza  strip. 

No  one  can  take  from  Stevenson  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  American  states- 
man fully  to  recognize  the  definite  end  of 
the  colonial  era  and  the  growing  Importance 
of  the  emergent  nations. 

He  pleaded  for  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
when  others  denounced  this  advocacy  as 
theatrical  folly.  He  strove  for  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  though  he  knew  the  barbed  strata- 
gems of  Communist  power  far  better  than 
most  of  his  critics. 

He  argued  with  a  certain  spacious  cour- 
tesy that  made  him  for  some  15  years  the 
most  admired  and  trusted  spokesman  of 
American  policy  on  the  world  scene. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  leader- 
ship In  the  White  House  would  have  done  to 
Stevenson.  Lesser  men  have  grown  in  stature 
and  in  power  of  decision.  He,  too,  might 
have  found  resources  of  character  within 
himself  that  would  have  provided  the  crown- 
ing proof  of  his  greatness.  It  is  more  than 
an  act  of  faith,  under  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  believe  that  this  last  felicity  would  have 
been  granted  to  him. 

Almost  from  the  first  it  has  been  common 
talk  among  his  friends  that  Stevenson's  work 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  was 
uncongenial  to  him.  No  one  in  that  posi- 
tion can  ever  share  fully  In  the  shaping  of 
policy.  He  must  often  speak  from  a  brief 
prepared  in  Washington  instead  of  crying 
aloud  the  mandates  of  his  conscience. 

Bvit  he  served  two  Presidents  In  this  cam- 
paign for  peace,  though  with  a  chafed  spirit, 
because  he  know  he  brought  personal  gifts 
to  America's  cause  that  were  unique  and  In- 
vulnerable. And  two  Presidents  honored  him 
deeply  for  It. 

When  his  vagrant  melancholy  lifted,  as  It 
always  did  at  the  touch  of  wit  or  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  fresh  Idea,  he  could  be  a  compan- 
ion so  beguiling  that  time  folded  Its  wings 
and  crept  away  into  a  corner,  until  the  cas- 
cade of  talk  at  last  came  to  an  end. 

He  honored  us  all  by  refusing  to  stoop  In 
order  to  conquer.  Now  we  are  left  with  a 
huddle  of  grief -stricken  memories  when  only 
yesterday  we  had  a  valiant  friend  and  a 
radiant  champion. 

Tread  lightly,  for  here  is  a  name  certain  to 
blossom  In  the  dust. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  18. 

1965) 

He  Nevir  Learned  To  Hide   His  Soul 

"We  shall  not  come  again 
We  never  shall  come  back  again 
But  over  us  all,  over  us  all. 
Over  us  all  is — something." 

— Thomas  Wolfe. 

(By  Richard  N.  Goodwin) 
Twice  he  had  come  as  close  as  a  man  could 
come  to  leadership  of  the  American  Nation. 
Yet  no  one  noticed  as,  for  a  moment,  Adlai 
Stevenson  looked  toward  the  caped  statue 
of  Pranklln  Roosevelt,  walked  a  few  hundred 
yards,  grasped  the  thin  steel  columns  of  a 
sidewalk  railing,  and  died. 

Questions  of  man's  survival,  of  war.  and 
of  human  progress  had  very  nearly  rested 
on  the  qualities  of  his  personal  mind  and 
will.  The  destiny  of  every  man  and  woman 
he  passed  that  afternoon  was  almost  placed 
in  his  hand.  Yet  no  one  cheered  or  waved 
or  even  turned  to  stare. 

For  he  had  escaped  power.  And  for  a 
politician,  power  is  the  tool  which  etches  out 
one  man's  figure  from  among  his  com- 
panions. 

IMPRESSIVE    QUALrriES 

Would  he  have  been  a  good  leader  of  his 
country,  or  a  great  one?  We  will  never 
know.  Many  deny  it.  And  they  give  reasons 
which  start  to  persuade,  until  we  remember 
that  they — or  their  counterparts  In  other 
years — has  said  the  same  of  past  leaders  such 
as  John  Kennedy  and  Franklin  Rossevelt 
and,  violently,  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  fact  Is  no  man  who  has  not  been 
President  can  survive  analysis  of  his  capacity 
for  the  task.  Nor  can  we  predict  his  quali- 
ties until  they  pass  through  the  purification 
of  power  and  responsibility.  We  do  know 
he  had  more  promise  than  most.  We  do 
know  the  Impressive  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  his  career  permitted  him  to  reveal. 
We  also  know  he  was  ambitious.  For  you 
do  not  run  for  President  unless  your  ambi- 
tions are  greater  than  those  of  other  men. 

Was  that  ambition  tinged  with  self-doubt? 
It  is  for  every  man  except  the  very  danger- 
ous. Did  he  have  the  courage  of  decision? 
His  own  words,  public  and  in  private  con- 
versation, cloud  Judgment.  But  perhaps 
they  only  mask  the  fact  that  never  in  his 
public  life  did  he  fall  to  decide  when  it  was 
time  to  decide;  except  in  1960  when  the 
shameful  prospect  of  leading  his  party  to  a 
third  defeat  postponed  judgment  beyond  the 
reach  of  action. 

Where  public  Issues  were  concerned  he 
spoke — on  the  platform  and  in  the  meeting 
room — with  a  clarity  of  conviction  few  had 
courage  to  match.  And  on  this  question  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  Is  disfig- 
ured by  the  tortured  musings  of  a  man  who 
had  never  quite  learned  the  trick  of  hiding 
his  soul;  whose  confidence  had  been  twisted 
and  battered  by  defeat  and  by  the  Indiffer- 
ence and  contempt  of  lesser  men,  which 
finally  killed  him. 

He  was  not.  as  some  have  said,  marked 
by  fate  for  failure.  He  was  the  victim  of 
less  mystical  forces:  bad  luck,  poor  timing, 
unfortunate  Issues,  a  party  too  long  In  office, 
and  an  opponent  who  could  not  be  defeated. 
Had  6  percent  of  American  voters  switched 
to  him  in  1952  then  all  the  hesitation  and 
humility  would  today  be  regarded  as  the 
skillful  genius  of  a  master  politician. 

So  we  do  not  know,  and  will  never  know. 
If  Adlal  Stevenson  would  have  been  a  good 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
must  be  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  so  many  who  had  desired  his  victory 
so  furiously  could  have  been  so  wrong. 

Great  men  of  affairs  are  either  kings  or 
prophets.     Very  few  are  both.     And  honor 


comes  more  reluctantly  to  prophets  because 
they  touch  us  more  deeply.  Adlal  Stevenson 
never  became  a  king,  but  he  was  a  prophet. 
Death  is  already  beginning  to  dissolve  the 
masks  of  public  failure  and  private  person- 
ality which  hide  that  recognition.  It  will 
become  clearer  as  the  self-Justifying  com- 
mentaries of  those  who  scorned  him  In  life 
begin  to  fade. 

SEED    ON    UNPLOWED    GROUND 

I  knew  Adlai  Stevenson  as  a  colleague  In 
my  work  for  President  Kennedy  and,  more 
recently  for  President  Johnson.  Both 
valued  him  most  highly.  Both  had  worked 
for  his  election  to  the  office  which  they,  not 
he.  were  to  hold.  Both  knew,  as  others  did 
not,  what  it  took  to  bare  yourself — ambitions 
and  hopes— to  the  faithful,  the  indifferent 
and  the  hostile  alike. 

Many  others  In  Washington.  In  these  years, 
looked  at  him  with  a  certain  condescension. 
At  times,  thankfully  only  a  few  times,  my 
own  instinct  was  submerged  in  the  need  to 
be  fashionable.  But  Adlai  Stevenson  will 
be  mourned  more  deeply  and  remembered 
longer  than  any  of  these.  It  is  not  that 
millions  loved  him  and  millions  more  ad- 
mired him  because  they  did  not  know  him. 
It  is  that  closeness  and  ambition,  envy  and 
rivalry  obscure  the  heart's  truth.  Yet  that 
is  the  truth  that  finally  matters;  which  se- 
lects the  man  from  among  the  shadows, 
sadly  past  the  hour  when  recognition  might 
bring  personal  Joy. 

But  though  I  knew  him  and  admired  him, 
opposed  him  in  1960  and  occasionally  worked 
with  him  thereafter,  many  can  speak  far 
more  intimately  than  I. 

I  remembered  best  the  Adlal  Stevenson  I 
never  knew,  when  the  world  was  young  and 
the  ringing  phrases  tumbled  like  the  sowers 
seed  on  the  unplowed  ground. 

In  the  fall  of  1952  I  was  a  senior  in  college 
in  Massachusetts.  John  Kennedy  vras  a 
young  Congressman  I  had  never  met  now 
running  for  the  Senate.  And  Lyndon  John- 
son was  the  uncertainly  familiar  name  of  a 
Senator  from  Texas. 

But  Adlai  Stevenson  was  my  hero  and  my 
leader  and  my  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  never  met  him  or  even  saw 
him  nor  had  I  read  the  carefully  crafted  texts 
of  his  speeches.  But  something  was  in  the 
air.  My  tiny  world  suddenly  seemed  to 
widen.  Events  and  the  course  of  history 
were  drifting  back  within  the  reach  of  a 
man's  skill  and  brains.  The  pursuit  of  power, 
and  its  use.  were  not  solely  the  object  of 
greed  and  vaulting  ambition  but  infused 
with  service  and  nobility  and  the  love  of 
others. 

It  wasn't  that  he  talked  sense  or  spoke  the 
truth  harshly.  It  was  the  more  profound  act 
of  telling  us — my  generation — what  we  knew 
but  .didn't  realize.  He  revealed  a  world  we 
already  sensed  was  there,  bared  challenges 
we  were  aching  to  undertake.  The  words 
were  the  words  of  sacrifice  but  the  music 
sang  of  meaning  and  purpose  to  a  young 
man. 

As  much  as  any,  he  wsis  the  end  of  postwar 
America  and  the  beginning  of  a  time  still 
nameless.  We  knew  and  still  repeated  the 
old  political  phrases  and  the  outworn  battle 
cries.  But  we  did  not  understand  them  be- 
cause the  lines  had  been  drawn  In  a  different 
war.  and  It  was  not  our  war.  Now  finally, 
there  was  a  language  we  could  understand 
and  make  our  own. 

THE   ELEVATED   INTELLIGENCE 

Eight  dreary,  near-tragic,  years  were  to 
pass  before  that  prophesy  was  to  be  fulfilled 
by  different  men.  It  is  hard  to  overstate  the 
extent  to  which  he  helped  shape  the  dialog, 
and  hence  the  purposes,  of  the  New  Frontier 
and  then  the  Great  Society.  He  dissolved 
the  old,  unserviceable  simplicities  and  taught 
us  to  apply  to  the  world  the  complex  wisdom 


we  have  used  so  triumphantly  In  the  affairs 
of  our  Nation:  We  could  seek  peace  while 
resisting  danger.  Everyone  who  was  not  a 
friend  was  not  an  enemy.  Agreement  and 
accommodation  could  come  from  self-con- 
fidence as  well  as  fear.  By  helping  others  we 
could  strengthen  ourselves.  Particular  prob- 
lems could  be  resolved,  but  we  must  learn  to 
live  for  generations  with  a  troubled  world. 
The  contest  was  not  simply  between  our  sys- 
tem and  communism,  but  between  those  who 
found  security  in  dominion  and  those  who 
found  It  In  a  world  of  strong  and  diverse 
lands. 

And  all  these  principles,  and  many  more, 
he  suffused  with  another  welcome  and  shin- 
ing truth:  the  pursuit  of  national  self-inter- 
est was  not  inconsistent  with  the  desire  for 
Justice  and  dignity  and  well-being  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world— that  there  was  no  basic 
unresolvable  contradiction  between  realistic 
policies  and  high  ideals. 

To  our  domestic  problems  he  brought  the 
same  elevated  and  critical  intelligence.  He 
told  us  our  sights  were  too  low.  the  course 
we  had  charted  too  narrow.  In  every  area 
of  our  national  life  we  not  only  could  do 
more  than  we  were  doing  but  more  than  we 
thought.  And  he  taught  that  wealth  was  not 
excellence,  power  was  not  greatness,  the  pur- 
suit of  abundance  was  not  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

After  he  spoke,  no  leader  of  his  party  nor 
the  dialog  of  democracy  Itself,  would  ever 
sound  the  same  again.  He  was  eloquent  and 
acclaimed  for  eloquence,  but  finally  it  was  not 
how  he  spoke,  but  what  he  said  that  mat- 
tered. Others  would  bring  new  accents  and 
perhaps  even  greater  powers  to  leadership. 
But  it  had  all  begun  In  Springfield,  111.,  In 
that  hopeful  dawn  year  of  1952. 


CmZEN-POLmCIAN    CREATED 

The  most  farsighted  policies  molder  and 
dissolve,  lose  content  and  direction,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mediocre  and  the  indifferent. 
The  Nation  rests  on  the  quality  of  Its  public 
men,  and  they  in  turn  are  shaped  by  the 
quality  of  American  politics.  Adlai  Steven- 
son brought  many  individuals  Into  Govern- 
ment who  have  enriched  the  administrations 
of  President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 
But  this  Is  the  least  of  it.  More  than  any 
man,  he  created  the  citizen-politician.  He 
told  an  entire  generation  there  was  room  for 
intelligence  and  idealism  In  public  life,  that 
politics  was  not  Just  a  way  to  live  but  a  way 
to  live  greatly,  that  each  of  us  might  share 
In  the  passions  of  the  age. 

My  first  experience  In  national  politics 
was  in  an  overflowing,  chaotic  room  of  the 
volunteers  for  Stevenson.  Many  thousands 
had  the  same  initiation.  Today,  the  citizens 
groups,  the  volunteers,  the  clubs  to  discuss 
Issues  and  the  clubs  to  reform  politics,  are 
a  force  which  every  politician  must  confront, 
and  which  the  best  will  welcome.  Thus,  he 
changed  the  face  of  American  politics;  en- 
riching the  democracy,  providing  a  base  on 
which  talent  could  aspire  to  power,  opening 
a  gateway  to  public  life  through  which  many 
who  never  heard  his  voice  will  someday 
enter. 

All  these — ideas  and  men — are  contribu- 
tions to  be  remembered.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  Adlai  Stevenson,  a  quality  that 
resists  thought  and  language  alike.  For 
none  of  this  explains  the  fierce  desire  millions 
brought  to  his  cause,  the  disappointed  tears 
of  many  who  never  knew  him,  the  deep  Im- 
pulse which  could  make  even  experienced 
politicians  forget  commitment  and  interest 
alike  to  be  at  his  side. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  this 
quality,  nor  the  last.  But  how  rare  it  Is  In 
those  who  find  their  way  to  power. 

Part  of  It  was  in  his  lesson.  It  was  not  a 
new  lesson.  It  runs  like  a  vein  of  light 
through  the  dark  history  of  the  race.     It  suf- 


fuses the  religion  and  beliefs  of  every  people. 
It  says  that  man  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
his  needs  and  desires  and  fears.  It  ennobles 
those  who  look  beyond  their  own  Interest  to 
great  principle.  It  acclaims,  not  wealth  and 
power,  but  the  charity  of  the  spirit  and  the 
reach  of  the  heart. 

LOVE    FELT    BY    MILLIONS 

This  is  what  he  wanted  for  the  American 
people.  And  although  we  may  never  be 
equal  to  it,  many  loved  him  for  thinking  we 
could. 

The  rest  was  the  man  himself.  You  dldri't 
need  to  know  him  to  feel  It,  although  know- 
ing brought  confirmation.  There  was  a 
gentleness,  a  spaciousness  of  sensibility,  a 
love  which  in  vmseen  ways  was  felt  by  mil- 
lions. He  could  laugh  and  be  cynical.  If  he 
read  these  words  he  would  Joke  about  them, 
and  he  would  deride  this  writing  with  soft 
self-deprecation.  But  all  the  wonderful  hu- 
mor, the  urbanity,  the  captlousness  was.  In 
large  p>art.  a  mask  to  protect  himself  from  a 
world  which  so  easily  confused  humility  with 
weakness,  sentiment  with  unreality,  ampli- 
tude of  understanding  with  failure  of  will. 
Many  who  met  him  were  fooled.  Millions 
who  never  met  him  knew  the  truth. 

This  is  the  secret  of  today's  mourning  and 
to  his  place  in  the  play  of  passion  clothed  In 
fact  which  Is  history.  People  retiu-n  what 
they  receive.  They  believe  In  the  man  who 
believed  In  them  and  thus  made  them  believe 
in  themselves.  They  love  the  man  who  loved 
them  and  thus  let  them  love  themselves  a 
little  more.  They  honor  the  leader  who  told 
them  they  were  better  than  they  were  and. 
In  so  doing,  made  is  so. 

He  has  often  been  compared  to  Hamlet. 
And  those  who  make  the  comparison  do  so  as 
a  metaphor  of  Irresolution.  Hamlet  Is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  tries  to  understand  and 
reach  for  certainty  before  he  strikes.  But 
he  does  strike;  and  for  Justice  loses  kingship 
and  life  while  the  election  lights  on  a  young 
and  valiant  captain. 

Our  Judgment  mtxst  echo  Shakespeare's 
ov(m  when  the  new  king  stands  beside  Ham- 
let's body,  saying: 


"Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally  •   •  •." 


L.B.J.'S  NEWS  CONFERENCE  ON 
yiETTNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  President  Johnson  again 
defined  the  American  purpose  in  Viet- 
nam. He  avoided  any  trumpet  call  for 
a  wider  war,  focusing  his  attention  upon 
South  Vietnam.  Our  commitment — from 
the  beginning — has  always  been  confined 
to  South  Vietnam.  It  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  the  guerrilla  war  is  being 
fought,  and  it  is  there  that  a  solution 
must  be  found. 

I  was  also  reassured  by  the  President's 
emphasis  on  our  stated  goal — a  peaceful 
settlement  at  the  conference  table.  In 
the  past,  I  have  strongly  urged  negotia- 
tions, in  which  I  have  believed  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  should  play  a  role.  On  June 
24  I  called  for  free  elections  in  South 
Vietnam,  once  the  requisite  internal  or- 
der would  permit  them,  and  suggested 
that  peace  talks  would  have  to  include 
the  Vietcong.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
President  indicated  his  willingness  to 
move  in  these  directions. 

In  my  judgment,  the  best  assessment 
of  the  President's  news  conference  was 
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written  by  Walter  Lippmann  and  pub- 
lished in  the  July  30  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  under  the  title  "Realism  and 
Prudence."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Lippmann's  column  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realism  and  Prudence 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  decisions  taken  by  the  President  as 
the  result  of  the  review  of  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  are.  It  seems  to  me.  realistic,  and  as 
a  result,  the  American  position  Is  strength- 
ened and  Improved.  The  crucial  Issue  which 
he  had  to  resolve  ^as  what  this  country 
should  do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  lost  to  the  Viet- 
cong  the  control  of  virtually  all  the  high- 
ways and  most  of  the  villages  and  territory  of 
South  Vietnam.  Should  the  United  States 
volunteer  to  fight  the  war  which  Saigon  has 
so  very  nearly  lost,  substituting  American 
troops  for  the  Vietnamese  troops,  taking  mil- 
itary command  of  all  the  fighting  forces  and 
of  the  government  in  Saigon?  Or  should  the 
United  States  defend  its  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  po- 
litical settlement? 

The  difference  between  these  two  strate- 
gies is  all  the  difference  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  unlimited  and  Illimitable  war  that 
could  escalate  into  total  war,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  limited  war,  as  the  President 
calls  It  a  "measured"  war,  which  Is  clearly 
within  American  military  power,  demands  no 
exorbitant  sacrifice,  and  keeps  the  struggle 
within  the  posslbUlty  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. The  President  on  Wednesday  an- 
nounced, if  I  understand  him  correctly,  his 
choice  between  these  two  strategies.  Al- 
though he  repeated  the  grand  formulas  of  a 
great  war,  in  fact  his  decision  as  of  now  Is  to 
fight  a  limited  war.  The  size  of  the  callup 
la  in  accord  with  this  decision:  the  addi- 
tional troops  are  sufficient,  or  can  be  made 
sufficient,  for  a  limited  and  defensive  strat- 
egy. They  would  be  absurdly  inadequate  If 
our  objectives  were  the  reconquest  of  South 
Vietnam.  Instead  of  125,000  men,  the  troops 
needed  would,  according  to  the  usual  formu- 
la of  10  to  1  for  guerrilla  war,  mean  more 
nearly  a  million. 

There  Is  additional  evidence  from  the  offi- 
cial disclosures  on  Wednesday  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  against  a  serious  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  North  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  under  pressure  to  send  the  bombers 
into  the  heart  of  North  Vietnam,  Into  the 
area  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  where  are 
the  Industries  and  the  population  centers  of 
the  country.  While  it  Is  never  wise  for  a 
commander  to  say  what  he  will  not  do,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  not  to  bomb  the  popula- 
tion centers,  and  to  avoid  putting  Hanoi 
in  the  position  where,  having  nothing  to  lose 
in  the  north,  it  uses  its  formidable  army  to 
Invade  South  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  high  U.S.  Government  officials 
have  let  it  be  known  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  comb  the  countryside  to  eliminate  the 
Vletcong  from  villages,  but  rather  to  confine 
ourselves  to  conventional  military  action. 

Along  with  the  decision  to  keep  the  war 
limited,  the  President  has  laimched  a  strong 
diplomatic  campaign  for  a  negotiated  peace. 
He  has  in  the  past  proposed,  or  hinted  at. 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  elements  of  his 
campaign.  But  the  combination  he  de- 
scribed on  Wednesday  is  new  and  Impressive. 
In  calling  upon  the  United  Nations  and  all 
member  governments,  severally  or  Jointly,  to 
bring  the  fighting  to  an  end,  he  has,  for  the 
first  time  I  think,  given  the  mediators  some- 
thing concrete  to  talk  about  with  Hanoi. 

The  President  has  agreed  that  the  prin- 
ciples  of   the    1954   agreements,   which    are 


the  declared  war  alms  of  Hanoi,  are  an  ac- 
ceptable basis  of  negotiation,  and  that  we 
are  prepared  In  South  Vietnam,  or  In  all 
Vietnam,  to  accept  elections  supervised  by 
the  U.N.  This  Is  contrary  to  the  position 
taken  by  Secretary  Dulles  10  years  ago,  and 
the  President's  willingness  to  return  to  "the 
purpose  of  the  1954  agreements"  opens  the 
door  wide  In  principle  to  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

Probably,  Hanoi  will  still  refuse  to  ne- 
gotiate. For  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi  are 
within  sight  of  a  military  victory,  not  over 
the  United  States  but  over  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment, and  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that 
General  Westmoreland  with  his  reinforce- 
ments can  prevent  that.  But  even  if  he 
cannot  prevent  it,  the  strategy  adopted  by 
the  President  will  leave  the  U.S.  Army  in- 
vincible in  Vietnam,  with  the  United  States 
exercising  an  influence  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored In  the  eventual  settlement. 


JOHNSON'S  BREAKTHROUGH  ON 
TALENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
year  in  Europe  on  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant.  Max  Lerner  is  back  in  his  role  of 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  social  and 
political  analysts  of  our  day.  His  first 
column  after  returning  discusses  Adlai 
Stevenson.  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  the  re- 
markable ability  of  President  Johnson  to 
put  the  right  man  in  the  right  position. 

Commenting  on  the  appointment  of 
Justice  Goldberg  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Lerner  writes: 

It  Is  an  exciting  country  that  can  offer  this 
example  of  stripping  away  the  Inessential 
In  order  to  get  at  the  quality  most  needed, 
of  talent  seized  imaginatively,  reexamined, 
relocated.  It  Is  also  exciting  to  find  a  man 
willing  to  give  up  a  safe  place  In  a  snug  har- 
bar  for  life,  and  accept  the  risks  of  storm 
and  battle  anew. 

I  believe  Senators  will  find  this  column 
of  uncommon  interest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  30.  1965] 
Johnson's  Breakthrough  on  Talent 
(By  Max  Lerner) 
Returning  to  the  battlefront  after  a  more 
serene  vacation  month  than  anyone  has  a 
right   to  enjoy   In   our   troubled   time,   one 
finds   a  profusion   of  events   clamoring  for 
comment — a  death  that  left  a  scar  on  the 
Nation,    a    dramatic    appointment,    disclos- 
ures of  the  inside  story  of  past  events,  emerg- 
ing  political   battles,    war   decisions   In   the 
making.    Such  event  clusters  link  past  and 
present  in  an  unbreakable  web. 

One  is  the  death  of  Adlal  Stevenson  and 
the  appointment  of  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg to  his  U.N.  poet.  The  Nation  gave 
Stevenson,  on  his  death,  the  kind  of  under- 
standing and  devotion  that  It  had  never 
given  him  during  his  life,  much  as  most  of 
us  do  when  some  good  kind  friend  dies, 
whom  we  have  neglected  unconscionably 
and  treated  shabbily.  We  suddenly  redis- 
covered In  Stevenson  a  number  of  lofty 
qualities  we  might  have  noted  earlier.  In 
1952  and  1956,  when  we  not  only  managed 
to  dissemble  our  love  but  kicked  him  down- 
stairs. None  of  the  glowing  tributes  to  him 
could  hide  the  fact  that  at  no  point  in  his 
life  did  we  give  him  the  chance  he  thirsted 
for— the  chance  at  power,  at  making  the 
great  decisions  of  the  Nation, 


The  U.N.  post,  in  which  he  died,  was  not 
a  power  post  but  one  for  an  advocate  and 
negotiator.  He  performed  It  with  grace  and 
wit  and  logic,  and  as  an  advocate  he  was  the 
more  effective  because  for  all  the  newer  and 
smaller  nations  he  was  a  symbol  of  what 
was  best  In  the  Intellectual  and  political 
life  of  the  great  Western  power  he  repre- 
sented. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  asking  our 
Presidents  to  show  more  imaginativeness  in 
their  approach.  President  Johnson  has  now 
done  exactly  that,  with  a  vengeance,  and 
no  one  will  ever  again  prod  him  on  that 
score.  To  take  a  man  who  had  been  general 
counsel  for  the  CIO,  then  Labor  Secretary 
and  then  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  give 
him  the  top  diplomatic  post  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States — that  took  some  bold- 
ness.  To  persuade  him  to  step  down  from 
lifetime  tenure  on  the  Court  took  some  do- 
ing. To  think  of  choosing  a  Jew  for  a  post 
where  he  would  be  vulnerable  to  Arab  at- 
tack, took  some  political  courage.  To  sense 
that  Americans,  and  Indeed  most  of  the 
world,  would  first  be  stunned  and  then  de- 
lighted by  so  extraordinary  an  appointment 
took  some  political  Intuition. 

I  like  this  kind  of  Imaginativeness,  partly 
hecause  it  puts  a  good  man  in  a  good  place, 
where  he  will  acquit  himself  well,  but  mainly 
because  It  shakes  up  the  dodos — In  fact.  It 
shakes  up  the  whole  political  consciousness. 
Many  Presidents,  Including  John  Kennedy, 
have  railed  at  the  State  Department  and  its 
encrusted  paper-shuffilng  ways.  President 
Johnson  didn't  rail,  but  matched  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  Department  with  his  own 
professionalism  as  a  political  man— and  the 
result  was  a  resounding  success. 

The  crucial  talent  that  Goldberg  brings  to 
his  new  post  Is,  I  take  It,  his  capacity  as  a 
persuasive  mediator  and  a  tough  negotiator. 
He  has  shown  It  Inside  the  American  labor 
movement  and  the  American  economy.  He 
will  now  have  a  large  stage  on  which  to  func- 
tion— that  of  helping  resolve  the  fiscal  and 
constitutional  crisis  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  of  giving  some  needed  strength  to  the 
shaky  efforts  at  peacemaking. 

It  may  or  may  not  work.  But  what  counts 
Is  that  willingness  to  look  for  the  needed 
trait  and  talent,  however  far  and  high  one 
has  to  go.  however  unlikely  at  first  sight  the 
external  facts  about  a  man  may  be.  That  Is 
the  breakthrough— the  daring  Is  locating  tal- 
ent, the  will  to  use  It  not  where  tradition 
tells  you  to  use  It  but  where  It  will  have  the 
greatest  effect.  It  Is  a  vertical  way  of  finding 
talent,  by  cutting  down  through  the  accepted 
divisions,  rather  than  the  horizontal  way— 
by  canvassing  the  possible  men  In  a  particu- 
lar field  or  specialty. 

It  Is  an  exciting  country  that  can  offer  this 
example  of  stripping  away  the  Inessential 
In  order  to  get  at  the  quality  most  needed, 
of  talent  seized  Imaginatively,  reexamined, 
relocated.  It  Is  also  exciting  to  find  a  man 
willing  to  give  up  a  safe  place  In  a  snug  har- 
bor for  life,  and  accept  the  risks  of  storm  and 
battle  anew.  What  more  can  men  offer  their 
fellowmen  than  talent  and  commitment?  A 
nation  that  has  such  men  Is  one  with  a 
capacity  for  self-renewal. 


REFORM  MARCHES  ON 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  forward-moving  domestic 
program  has  won  the  support  of  most  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  country.  His- 
torians will  regard  President  Johnsons 
administration  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  our  history  in  implementing 
necessary  social  reforms.  Chalmers  M- 
Roberts 'has  written  an  excellent  on 
President  Johnson's  domestic  program 
which  was  published  in  the  July  25  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  25, 
1965] 

REFORM    MARCHES    ON :    L.B.J.    PROGRAMS   FOL- 
LOW Heritage  of  T.R.,  W.W.,  F.D.R. 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Pour  times  in  this  century — under  Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt,   Woodrow  Wilson,   Franklin 
Roosevelt,    and   now   Lyndon   Johnson — the 
United  States  has  pushed  forward  the  fron- 
tier of  domestic  welfare  and  reform. 

The  circumstances  and  the  details  have 
differed  but  the  aim,  stated  or  unstated,  has 
been  the  same:  to  use  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment to  keep  the  Nation  attuned  to  Its  ever- 
changing  social  and  economic  needs. 

Today,  the  89th  Congress  Is  approaching 
the  end  of  a  remarkable  first  session  In  which 
scores  of  welfare  state  measures  are  being 
enacted.  The  record  Is  extraordinary  If  for 
no  other  reason  because  It  Is  being  com- 
piled In  a  period  so  totally  different  from  the 
last  great  burst  of  domestic  reform,  the 
early  New  Deal  of  the  73d  and  74th  Con- 
gresses In  1933-36. 

What,  In  fact.  Is  happening?  Why  Is  It 
happening   today?     Where   do   we    go   from 

here? 

new  era  of  reform 

In  1933,  when  F.D.R.  came  to  power,  a 
fourth  of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed 
and  millions  more  were  underemployed.  De- 
spair was  abroad  In  the  land;  demands  for 
action,  almost  any  action,  came  from  all 
sides. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  at  the  height  of 
prosperity,  despite  unemployment  of  around 
5  percent  of  the  much  larger  labor  force. 
Despair  Is  limited;  F.D.R. 's  one-third  of  a 
Nation  Ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  Ill-fed  Is 
down  to  one-fifth.  The  presidential  cam- 
paign last  fall.  In  its  domestic  aspects,  cen- 
tered more  on  whether  to  preserve  the  cur- 
rent welfare  state  than  on  expanding  it. 

Yet  now,  in  a  psychological  atmosphere 
totally  different  from  that  of  25  and  30  years 
ago.  the  United  States  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
new  era  of  domestic  reform. 

An  examination  of  the  "why"  question 
with  Senators,  Representatives,  and  White 
HouEf  officials  deeply  Involved  produces  four 
a:iswers:  recognition  of  accxunulated  needs, 
.111  altered  view  of  Government  economics, 
new  majorities  in  both  Senate  and  House  of 
reform-minded  Members,  and  the  legislative 
wizardry  of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  In  com- 
bination, these  factors  are  producing  the 
successes  of  the  Great  Society. 

First,  then,  the  need.  F.D  R.'s  New  Deal 
advances,  bv  and  large,  came  to  an  end  In 
1937  when  the  President  split  the  Congress 
with  his  Supreme  Court  "packing"  plan. 
Prom  then  until  the  current  Congress  opened 
last  January,  the  coalition  of  conservative 
Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans  has. 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  blocked  major 
changes. 

TRUMAN    PROPOSALS 

These  needs  did  not  go  unnoticed,  of 
course.  President  Truman  proposed  to  meet 
many  of  them  and  blasted  "the  terrible  80th 
Congress"  for  balking  at  their  enactment. 
Adlal  Stevenson  twice  tried  as  a  presidential 
candidate  to  arouse  the  Nation  to  action. 
President  Kennedy  modernized  the  list  and 
had  the  first  successes,  though  limited.  The 
8  Ei.senhower  years  amounted  to  a  standstill 
period  but  they  did  serve,  at  least,  to  end 
the  ultraconservatlve  dream  of  repealing  the 
New  Deal  and  all  Its  works. 

During  most  of  these  years  the  Nation's 
energies  were  absorbed  In  the  cold  war  and 
the  hot  war  In  Korea.  Not  until  the  pause 
after  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  did  the 


United  States  have  time  for  general  contem- 
plation of  Its  domestic  problems.  Then  It 
began  to  explore  the  meaning  of  such  massive 
factors  as  the  postwar  population  explosion, 
the  flight  of  whites  to  the  suburbs,  and  of 
Negroes  from  the  South  to  the  northern  city 
cores. 

Numerous  books  dissected  facets  of  these 
problems;  John  Kenneth  Galbralth's  "The 
Affluent  Society"  stirred  many.  Then,  too. 
State  and  local  govermnents  seemed  more 
and  more  overwhelmed  and  pressure  for  Fed- 
eral action  In  many  fields  increased. 

In  an  unexpected  way,  Barry  Goldwater's 
campaign  last  fall  capped  this  growing  pub- 
lic education.  His  "crime  In  the  streets" 
speeches  brought  Into  the  open  unspoken 
worries  over  crime  and  JuvenUe  delinquency, 
especially  among  Negroes.  But  those  speech- 
es did  more:  they  made  the  general  public 
look  at  what  the  specialists  had  been  saying 
that  the  cause  of  the  Negroes'  Involvement 
In  crime  has  not  been  his  race,  per  se,  but 
the  conditions  of  his  life,  his  limited  educa- 
tion, his  low  income,  his  slum  housing;  above 
all,  his  Isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  In- 
creasingly middle-class  America.  Poverty  In 
the  United  States  took  on  a  new  meaning. 

In  his  initial  honeymoon  months  with 
Congress,  President  Johnson  made  a  number 
of  breakthroughs.  By  1965,  public  opinion 
was  ready  to  go  the  whole  way. 

Second,  then  the  matter  of  finances. 
F.D.R.  spent  freely — every  New  Deal  year  ran 
a  budget  deficit — and  the  national  debt 
soared  during  World  War  II.  A  back-to-the- 
balanced-budget  psychology  followed.  This 
conventional  financial  wisdom  was  attacked 
by  John  Maynard  Keynes  and  his  followers, 
including  President  Kennedy,  but  not  until 
after  L.B.J,  entered  office  was  the  country 
and  Congress  prepared  to  accept  the  Idea 
of  tax  cutting,  despite  a  budget  deficit,  to 
fuel  the  economy. 

Top  Government  officials  have  yet  to  say 
a  deficit  Is  good  for  the  United  States  but 
they  operate  on  that  basis.  This  new  eco- 
nomics, under  L.B.J,  has  won  unprecedented 
support  from  the  business  and  financial 
chieftlans  who  so  long  were  the  bulwark  of 
conservative  and  conventional  thinking.  Mr. 
Johnson's  skillful  use  of  liberalized  busi- 
ness depreciation  allowances,  plus  cor- 
porate income  tax  cuts,  has  helped  to  pro- 
duce this  swing  of  opinion,  not  to  mention 
the  contentment  Induced  by  swelling  profits 
and  dividends. 

Spending  thus  no  longer  is  automatically 
suspect.  Spending  to  prevent  lulls  In  the 
economy  has  been  widely  accepted. 

Third  Is  the  matter  of  votes,  the  sine  qua 
non  of  legislative  triumph.  The  1964  elec- 
tion, because  the  Republican  Party  nomi- 
nated Barry  Goldwater,  produced  two  more 
Democratic  Senators  and,  most  Important, 
added  37  more  House  Democrats,  almost  all 
fully  prepared  to  vote  for  expansion  of  the 
welfare  state. 

In  short,  the  old  coalition  was  broken. 
Mr.  Johnson  In  1965  had  a  clear  working 
majority  for  reform  for  the  first  time  since 
1937.  He  had  what  Presidents  Truman  and 
Kennedy  lacked  and  what  Stevenson  doubt- 
less would  iiave  lacked  even  had  he  been 
able  to  win  the  Presidency. 

Fourth  and  finally,  Mr.  Johnson  was  able 
and  anxious  to  u?e  the  votes,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  recognition  of  need  and.  to  ex- 
ploit the  new  economics.  His  fellow^  Demo- 
crats are  often  inclined  to  credit  his  personal 
legislative  magic  with  being  the  key  to  the 
great  flood  pouring  through  Congress.  But 
the  times  had  to  be  right  and  the  votes  had 
to  be  available  for  the  master  tactician  to 
work  his  will. 

His  techniques  are  well  known  and  widely 
advertised:  the  personal  attention,  the  flat- 
tery, the  arm  twisting,  the  telephone,  the 
White  House  receptions  and  the  small  tete-a- 
tetes,  plus  his  ability  to  marry  GOP  proposals 
to  Democratic  plans,  as  In  medicare,  or  to 


find  a  path  past  the  most  dangerous  pit- 
holes,  as  the  religious  issue  In  the  education 
bill.  Nor  should  the  skill  of  his  legislature 
aides,  led  by  Larry  O'Brien,  go  unmentloned. 

FIELDS    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  Great  Society  program  Is  not  easily 
categorized  since,  for  example.  Items  In  the 
poverty,  education,  urban  affairs,  tax.  health, 
and  civil  rights  fields  all  are  aimed  at  helping 
the  disadvantaged  Negro.  Nonetheless,  the 
program  can  be  divided  into  three  broad 
fields,  aside  from  the  specifics  of  civil  rights. 
Public  health  and  welfare:  The  medicare 
measure  Is  prime  here,  breaking  new  ground 
In  both  compulsory  hospital  and  health  in- 
surance and  voluntary  medical  Insurance. 
The  need  Is  to  lessen  the  worry  of  our  In- 
creasing number  of  older  citizens  about  the 
medical  bills  which  mount  at  a  time  that 
income  lowers  and  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
their  children  at  the  family-forming  age 
when  Incomes  generally  are  skimpy. 

Subsidiary  measures  include  better  control 
of  drugs;  at  least  warnings  about  cancer 
danger  In  smoking;  efforts  to  lessen  air  and 
water  pollution;  and  additional  research, 
especially  In  the  key  areas  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke.  New  or  additional  bene- 
fits for  children  In  broken  homes,  or  with 
emotional  or  other  problems,  also  fall  in  this 
category. 

Education:  A  mass  Infusion  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  first  time  into  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  Is  the  prime  item  here, 
with  the  funds  concentrated  In  areas  where 
poverty  and  other  circumstances  have 
crippled  or  defeated  normal  educational 
efforts.  But  more  help  In  higher  education, 
for  the  crowded  colleges  themselves  and  for 
poor  students.  Is  Included.  Many  believe 
educational  techniques  must  be  radically 
changed  In  this  Increasingly  computerized 
society;  at  least  the  new  measures  provide 
financial  underpinning  for  such  efforts. 

Urban  affairs:  The  poverty  program,  begun 
a  year  ago,  is  central  here,  including  such 
related  Items  as  the  teacher  Job  corps  idea 
in  the  cities  and  the  young  people's  job 
corps  in  the  country,  all  aimed  at  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty.  Also  Important  Is  the 
preschool  Project  Head  Start  and  the  rent 
subsidy  scheme  so  poorer  families  will  not 
have  to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come In  rent. 

An  effort  to  pull  together  the  problems  of 
our  Increasingly  urban  society.  Including 
mass  transportation,  will  be  made  by  creat- 
ing a  new  Cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

All  these  items,  and  lesser  ones,  provide  at 
least  an  attack,  however  scattered  and  tenta- 
tive in  some  cases,  on  the  complex  problems 
of  urban  life.  Including  measures  relating  to 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

There  are  other  items  which  do  not  neatly 
fall  into  any  of  these  categories:  the  Appa- 
lachian aid  program  for  the  tier  of  eastern 
rural  and  depressed  counties,  manpower  re- 
training, highway  beautificatlon,  auto  safety. 
And  of  course  the  economic  measures,  chiefly 
tax  cuts. 

Some  of  the  Johnson  measures  will  have  to 
wait  until  next  year  but  the  big  break- 
throughs in  medicare,  housing  rent  subsidies 
and  education  already  are  accomplished. 

In  sum.  these  measures  certainly  will  not 
solve  America's  problems  but  they  at  least 
represent  a  concentrated  attack.  Out  of  the 
experiences  which  fiow  from  their  adminis- 
tration win  come  knowledge  on  which  to  base 
changes  and  to  propose  new  programs  to  fill 
gaps. 

CLEARED     THE     BOARDS 


Some  Senators  will  tell  you  that  "we're 
finally  passing  the  Truman  program,"  noting 
his  pioneering  the  civil  rights,  medicare,  and 
other  Items.  White  House  AssUtant  Richard 
Goodwin  declared  last  week  that  "we  have 
cleared  the  boards  of  most  of  the  old  Ideas, 
from  medicare  to  education." 
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Basically,  that  Is  true.  There  have  been 
some  Innovations:  the  rent  supplement  ap- 
proach in  housing  the  poor,  the  idea  of 
regional  medical  centers  (an  L.B.J,  favorite 
along  with  water  desalinization) .  the  pro- 
posed teacher  corps,  some  aspects  of  the 
poverty  program.  But  the  antecedents  of 
even  these  new  approaches  can  be  found  in 
Roosevelt's  three  R"s:  relief,  recovery  and 
reform. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  bullied  and  badgered  the 
Congress  to  pass  Just  about  all  his  program 
this  year  and  he  is  now  working  on  a  pro- 
gram for  next  year.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  the  Democratic  majorities  will  be  re- 
duced in  the  1966  congra.'^sional  election  and 
the  aim  now  is  to  pass  everything  possible 
while  it  is  relatively  easy  to  do  so. 

Foreign  wars  have  a  habit  of  halting 
progress  at  home  and  Vietnam  may  yet  do 
that,  though  so  far  it  has  not  even  made  a 
dent.  And  the  White  House  is  acting  on 
the  assumption  that  LB  J.  won't  have  to 
repeat  P.D  R.'s  famous  statement  that  "Dr. 
New  Deal"  was  being  supplanted  by  "Dr. 
Wlii-the-War." 

AND    FOR     1966 

Mr.  Johnson's  task  forces  are  being  urged 
to  concentrate  on  three  wide  areas  in  making 
proposals  for  1966:  the  problems  of  the 
American  city,  of  the  Negro  and  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  pollution  of  the  American  en- 
vironment. 

Goodwin,  the  intellectual  shepherd  of  the 
Great  Society — indeed  the  apparent  Initiator 
of  that  phase — last  week  put  out  a  riot  call 
to  the  Nation's  intellectuals.  Come  up  with 
new  ideas  and  quickly;  the  cupboard  is  bare, 
and  "we  in  Washington — posed  with  the 
greatest  political  means  of  forward  movement 
in  a  generation — are  groping  for  proposals 
and  programs." 

Some  critics  feel  that  some  of  what  has 
been  already  enacted  shows  a  lack  of  clarity 
In  thinking,  the  poverty  program  for  one. 
Certainly  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
let's  try  it  and  see  if  it  works  in  some  Great 
Society  measures.  Already  the  politics  of 
poverty  is  evident.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if 
scandals  are  avoided:  they  were  not  avoided 
In  New  Deal  days  either. 

Administrative  problems  now  being  created 
are  immense.  There  Is  a  clash  with  the  en- 
trenched New  Deal-born  bureaucracy,  sls 
demonstrated  by  the  public  housing  lobby's 
struggle  against  the  new  rent  supplement 
Idea. 

But  the  President  quite  obviously  Is  in  no 
mood  to  stop  and  consolidate  his  gain.  He 
wants  to  press  on  and  doubtless  will  until 
the  day  comes,  as  history  indicates  it  surely 
win.  when  public  opinion  calls  for  a  pause. 
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THE    NATION'S    HIGHWAY    BUILD- 
ING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  articles 
which  were  published  in  two  different 
Washington  newspapers  last  week  focus 
attention  on  some  of  the  destructive  as- 
pects of  our  federally  aided  highway 
building  program  in  its  present  form. 

One  article  shows  what  can  happen 
when  the  highway  builders  have  a  free 
hand.  The  article,  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  Wednesday.  July 
28,  reports  that  the  State  of  California 
is  about  to  permit  the  construction  of  a 
federally  aided  freeway  which  will  de- 
stroy 80  acres  of  spectacular  redwood 
trees  in  the  Jedediah  Smith  State  Park 
near  Crescent  City,  Calif.  The  State  park 
was  started  by  the  Garden  Clubs  of 
America  in  honor  of  those  who  served 
in  World  War  II.  Seven  thousand  acres 
were  contributed  with  money  raised  by 
the    Garden    Clubs,    Daughters   of   the 


American  Revolution,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League. 

The  redwood  grove  was  turned  over 
to  the  State,  the  article  adds,  on  the 
premise  that  it  would  be  dedicated  to 
preservation  of  the  big  trees. 

According  to  the  article,  the  redwoods 
could  be  spared  by  moving  the  right-cf- 
way  about  a  mile  north  of  the  proposed 
alinement.  Yet.  the  article  reports,  the 
State  highway  commission  refuses  to 
budge  from  its  present  plan,  and  neither 
the  State  park  commission  nor  the  State 
division  of  beaches  and  parks  has  op- 
posed the  politically  powerful  road- 
builders. 

The  second  article,  published  by  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  same  day, 
strikes  a  more  hopeful  note.  It  points 
to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  our  high- 
way needs  with  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  also  the  livability 
of  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  thrust  of  the  article  is  that  tun- 
nels are  getting  cheaper  to  build  and 
operate,  and  open  highways  more  expen- 
sive, and,  therefore,  it  would  be  useful 
to  consider  putting  many  of  our  new 
roads  underground  in  congested  areas. 
This  challenging  concept  ments  our 
most  serious  consideration. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been 
critical  of  certain  features  of  the  inter- 
state highway  building  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Of  immediate 
concern  is  a  plan  to  run  a  leg  of  the 
so-called  Inner  Loop  directly  through 
Potomac  Park,  site  of  the  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Memorials  and  the  beautiful 
Tidal  Basin.  Under  one  plan,  acres  of 
precious  parkland  would  be  covered  by 
concrete.  In  addition,  it  would  blight 
the  setting  of  several  of  our  most- 
honored  national  shrines. 

Fortunately,  this  plan  has  now  been  put 
into  cold  storage  while  new  proposals 
are  studied.  There  is  still  a  chance  to 
preserve  much  of  the  beauty  and  maj- 
esty of  this  world-famous  memorial  area. 
We  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  threat  to  Potomac  Park  is  not 
unique.  Indeed,  if  this  most  honored 
memorial  area  in  our  Nation's  Capital  is 
is  not  immune,  how  much  more  vulner- 
able are  our  cities,  parks,  and  monuments 
throughout  the  Nation? 

Congress,  which  is  responsible  for  our 
vast  highway  building  program,  must  re- 
consider its  impact  on  our  cities.  In 
building  roads,  are  we  not  destroying 
other,  also  important,  values? 

We  need  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the 
highway  program  on  local  planning,  on 
parks  and  other  open  spaces,  on  housing, 
on  historic  monuments — on  the  need  to 
preserve  essential  values  which,  once  de- 
stroyed, can  never  be  replaced. 

I  am  convinced  we  can  preserve  these 
essential  values  and  have  our  highways, 
too.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  must  be  a 
case  of  "either,  or."  But  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  want  both  and  that 
we  will  pay  for  both. 

If  we  need  proof  that  both  can  go  to- 
gether, we  need  only  look  at  the  Dela- 
ware Expressway  in  Philadelphia.  In  a 
recent  editorial,  the  New  York  Times 
noted  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
agreed  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  addi- 


tional cost — estimated  at  $12  million— of 
building  part  of  the  expressway  below 
ground  level  in  order,  among  other 
things,  to  avoid  obstructing  the  view  of 
the  river  from  residential  areas  beyond 
it.  Not  only  will  motorists  have  the  ex- 
pressway— but  esthetic  values  will  have 
been  preserved. 

The  New  York  Times  also  suggested 
that  the  same  treatment  for  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway  in  New  York  City 
would  be  a  tremendous  improvement.  I 
fully  agree  with  this.  And  if  this  ap- 
proach is  proper  for  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  certainly  it  is  proper  for 
Washington  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  coun- 
try. 

This  same  sort  of  thoughtful  approach 
applied  to  the  construction  of  highways 
everywhere  will  avoid  blight,  prevent  the 
loss  of  real  estate  values  and  tax  revenue 
and  preserve  or  enhance  the  beauty  and 
livability  of  our  cities. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  this  can 
be  done.  In  some  cases,  it  will  involve 
the  actual  design  as  well  as  alinement  of 
the  highways.  In  all  cases,  it  will  call  for 
greater  coordination  of  highway  plan- 
ning with  community  development  of 
every  sort. 

And  I  suggest  here  that  we  establish 
the  principle  that  in  all  cases  where  any 
parkland  is  taken  for  highway  use.  full 
compensation  in  kind  must  be  made. 
Parkland  taken  for  highway  purposes 
must  be  replaced  by  other  equivalent 
acreage  added  to  the  park  system. 

Highway  building  can  and  must  be 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  of  the  beauties  of  our 
countryside,  and  of  the  amenities  of  our 
cities  as  places  in  which  civilized  human 
beings  can  work  and  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  articles  published  in  the  July  28. 
1965.  editions  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News  and  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  10.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  July  28. 
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California   Sticks  to  Plan — Freeway  Will 

Destroy  80  Acres  of  Redwoods 

(By  William  Steif ) 

California  is  about  to  slash  a  2-mlle-long 

freeway  through  a  State  redwood  park  which 

may  become  part  of  the  proposed  redwood 

national  park. 

The  freeway  will  destroy  80  acres  of  the 
bigeest  and  most  spectacular  redwoods  in 
Jedediah  Smith  State  Park,  near  Crescent 
City. 

Russell  Butcher,  an  Audubon  Society  offl- 
clil.  said  the  last  obstacle  to  the  land's  con- 
demnation by  the  State  highway  commis- 
sion w  IS  removed  this  week. 

Mr.  Butcher  added  that  moving  the  road 
"a  mile  or  so"  to  the  north  of  the  proposed 
right-of-way  would  be  no  more  costly,  would 
take  it  out  of  the  park  and  would  take 
it  out  of  the  redwood  acreage  which  a  lum- 
ber company  has  promised  to  sell  to  the 
State  as  an  addition  to  the  park. 

But  the  highway  commission  has  refused 
to  change  Its  18-month-old  plan,  said  Mr. 
Butcher,  and  neither  the  State  park  com- 
mission nor  the  State  division  of  beaches 
and  parks  has  opposed  the  politically  power- 
ful roadbuUders. 


Thirteen  months  ago  President  Johnson 
directed  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  a  national  redwood  park 
by  January  1965. 

The  Park  Service  Is  now  completing  the 
plan  and  Is  expected  to  deliver  It  to  Mr. 
Udall  In  the  next  few  days. 

The  9,539-acre  Jedediah  Smith  Park  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  plan's  key  areas.  It 
abuts  the  Smith  River,  which  empties  Into 
the  Pacific  at  Crescent  City. 

Engineers  planning  the  new  road — part  of 
U.S.  199 — conceded  that  a  cut  through  a  hill 
in  the  park  will  be  as  much  as  700  feet  wide. 
The  United  States  Is  scheduled  to  pay  58 
percent  of  the  road's  cost. 

Mr.  Butcher  said  the  State  park  was 
started  by  the  Garden  Clubs  of  America, 
which  in  1945  suggested  that  a  national  trib- 
ute grove  of  redwoods  be  purchased  in  honor 
of  those  who  served  in  World  War  II. 

In  all,  7.000  acres  were  bought  with  $620,- 
000  raised  by  the  Garden  Clubs.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Sierra  Club, 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  and  Audubon 
Society. 

The  grove  later  was  turned  over  to  the 
State  on  the  premise  that  it  would  be  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  big  trees. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  1965] 
Underground    Roads    Becoming    a   Feasible 
Answer  to  City  Needs 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 
Tunnels  are  getting  cheaper  all  the  time. 
And  urban  highways  are  growing  more  and 
more  expensive. 

Perhaps  It's  too  early  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trend.  But  It  would  seem  to  offer  an 
encouraging  rebuttal  to  those  who  contend 
the  cost  of  Washington's  proposed  subway 
system  will  skyrocket  far  beyond  the  $431 
million  cost  estimate. 

And  after  1972  at  the  least,  when  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  Is  scheduled  to  run 
out  of  steam,  the  trend  suggests  that  Wash- 
ington and  other  major  U.S.  cities  may  be 
able  to  continue  expanding  their  transporta- 
tion systems  without  losing  any  more  of  the 
land  they  need  so  badly  for  other  uses  such 
as  housing  and  recreation. 

Highway  planners  generally  dismiss  the 
thought  of  tunneling  their  freeways  with  a 
wave  of  the  dollar  sign. 

A  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  spokesman  says 
he  knows  of  no  major  urban  link  built  under 
the  Interstate  program  that  has  been 
tunneled.  The  thought  that  It  might  prove 
economical  he  called  "real  futuristic  stuff." 
Yet  according  to  a  study  of  the  Rand  Corp. 
by  George  A.  Hoffman  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  "cost  differences  between  tunnels  and 
new  urban  roads  may  be  indistinguishable 
before  the  end  of  this  century." 

Jiist  when,  he  suggests,  depends  on  how 
hard  we  try. 

Hoffman's  findings — based  on  selected  tun- 
nel and  city  highway  projects — indicate  that 
the  cost  per  lane  mile  of  expressways  through 
heavily  populated  areas  has  been  steadily 
rising  since  1930  while  the  price  tag  on  tun- 
nels— through  all  kinds  of  strata,  appar- 
ently— has  been  steadily  coming  down. 

By  1960,  his  report  shows,  the  price  of  the 
most  expensive  freeways  had  jumped  close 
to  $6  million  a  lane  mile  while  the  cost  of 
some  tunnel  projects  had  dropped  below 
$4  million.  The  cost  of  tunnels,  he  Indi- 
cates, ranged  from  about  $3.8  million  to 
$10  million  a  lane  mile  In  1960  while  urban 
surface  freeways  ranged  from  $1  to  almost 
$6  million  a  lane  mile. 

That  might  not  seem  too  impressive — 
until  you  go  back  to  about  1930.  Timnels 
then  cost  »6.7  to  $20  million  a  lane 
mile  while  blg-clty  highways  cost  only  about 
$210,000  to  $1.5  million  a  lane  mile. 

In  short,  over  the  three  decades,  It  seems, 
the  price  tag  on  the  most  expensive  tunnel 


work  was  cut  in  half  while  the  cost  of  the 
most  expensive  city  freeway  quadrupled. 
The  price  of  the  cheapest  tunnel  dropped 
46  percent  while  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
city  freeway  went  up  almost  five  times.  And 
by  1960.  some  tunnels  were  costing  less  than 
some  freeways. 

Hoffman  says  the  reasons  for  all  this,  such 
as  rising  land  values  upstairs  and  better 
technology  downstairs,  suggest  that  "auto- 
motive and  bus  travel  and  storage  may  soon 
be  cheaper  when  conducted  deep-under- 
ground, below  the  central  city." 

But  tunnels  alone,  he  feels,  won't  be  enough 
"The  city  planner."  Hoffman  says,  "cannot 
consider  only  subterranean  highways  without 
also  considering  connected  subsurface  park- 
ing garages."  He  proposes  that  there  be 
no  outlets  to  city  streets  except  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  elevators.  Cars  would 
come  up  for  air  only  In  the  suburbs. 

Highway  officials  are  fond  of  citing  ventila- 
tion costs  to  squelch  suggestions  for  tun- 
nels. But.  Hoffman  says,  conventional  ur- 
ban freeways  require  about  $500  to  $2,000  a 
lane  mile  each  year  for  snow  and  ice  removal 
and  other  expenses  that  tunnels  would  elim- 
inate. Decent  ventilation,  he  estimates, 
would  cost  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  lane  mile  each 
year.  In  other  words,  the  operating  costs 
are  comparable. 

As  a  starter,  Hoffman  proposes  develop- 
ment of  new  rock-boring  machines  capable 
of  drilling  three-  and  four-lane  tunnels  and 
underground  garages,  too — a  technological 
feat  that  could  be  accomplished  in  the  late 
1960's.  given  enough  research  and  funding 
impetus. 

The  cities  should  be  able  to  provide  the 
Incentive.  Protests  against  freeways  are 
mounting. 

With  some  urban  freeways,  through  areas 
that  would  be  designated  for  urban  renewal 
anyway,  it  would  seem  just  as  well  to  dig  a 
trench  and  cover  It  over  with  new  buildings. 
But  by  and  large,  if  Hoffman's  analysis  is 
correct,  genuine  tunnels  would  offer  the  best 
solution. 

The  new  machine  to  dig  tunnels  with, 
Hoffman  suggests,  could  be  developed  for 
$10  to  $20  million.  Even  without  It.  he 
feels  vehicular  tunneling  costs  can  be 
brought  down  to  between  $2.2  and  $3.5  mil- 
lion a  lane  mile  within  the  next  5  years. 

Highway  officials  may  consider  this  all 
real  futuristic  stuff,  but  the  same  might  be 
said  of  their  plans  for  finishing  the  city's 
Inner  Loop  within  the  next  few  years.  If 
they  think  futuristic,  they  might  get  It 
done. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1965] 
Expressway  Below  Street  Level 

President  Johnson  laid  down  the  principle 
before  the  White  House  Conference  on  Natu- 
ral Beauty  that  new  highways  should  not  be 
built  without  consideration  of  their  effect 
on  the  adjacent  areas.  In  accordance  with 
that  principle,  the  Federal  Government  has 
now  agreed  to  defray  90  percent  of  the  extra 
cost— estimated  at  $12  million — of  building 
part  of  the  new  Delaware  Expressway  In 
Philadelphia  below  ground  level  In  order  to 
avoid  obstructing  the  view  of  the  river  from 
the  residential  areas  beyond  it. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  points  out 
that  this  precedent  means  that  New  York 
could  logically  expect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  90  percent  of  whatever  extra 
cost  might  be  entailed  In  building  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway  below  street  level. 
This  would  be  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  the  present  plan  for  an  eight-lane  ele- 
vated structure,  which  Mayor  Wagner  him- 
self only  3  years  ago  acknowledged  would 
result  In  "economic  and  social  blight"  for 
the  neighborhood. 

While  the  city  Is  acquiring  the  right-of-way 
from  the  Holland  Tunnel  and  the  West  Side 


Highway  to  the  Manhattan  and  Williams- 
burg Bridges,  a  thorough  engineering  study 
could  and  should  be  made  of  the  cost  of  a 
depressed  roadway  compared  with  that  of 
the  proposed  elevated  highway.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  former  would  be  preferable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  urban  planning, 
it  Is  probable  that  many  millions  of  dollars 
In  tax  assessments  would  be  saved  by  pro- 
tecting valuable  real  estate  from  the  desola- 
tion that  would  inevitably  come  to  the  area 
once  an  elevated  highway  was  built. 


AMENDMENT   OF   ACT   OF   JUNE   19, 

1935.  RELATING  TO  THE  TLINGIT 

AND  HAIDA  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 

amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S. 

893. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  893)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  19,  1935  (49  Stat. 
388),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  which 
were,  on  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  "are 
citizens  residing"  and  insert  "reside"; 
on  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "United 
States."  and  insert  "United  States  or 
Canada.";  on  page  2,  line  8.  strike  out 
"are  citizens  residing"  and  insert  "re- 
side"; on  page  2,  line  9.  strike  out  "United 
States,"  and  insert  "United  States  or 
Canada,";  on  page  3.  lines  11  and  12, 
strike  out  "are  citizens  residing"  and  in- 
sert "reside";  on  page  3,  line  13,  after 
"States"  insert  "or  Canada",  and  on  page 
3.  after  line  18.  insert: 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  the  act  of  June  19.  1935, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  the  terms  "Indians 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  reside  In  the 
various  local  communities  or  areas  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada"  and  "persons  of 
Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  reside  in  the  var- 
ious local  communities  or  areas  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada"  mean  only  those 
persons  of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood,  as  defined 
In  section  1  of  said  Act  prior  to  Its  amend- 
ment, by  or  on  whose  behalf  suit  was  prop- 
erly brought  pursuant  to  said  Act  and.  In 
addition,  any  such  Indian  or  any  descend- 
ant of  such  an  Indian  who  may  have  left 
the  local  community  in  Alaska  in  which  he 
lived  or  to  which  he  belonged  on  June  19, 
1935,  and  moved  to  another  community  or 
area  In  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  with  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  strike  out  section  2  and  In- 
sert a  new  section  2  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  the  Act  of  June  19,  1935, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  terms  "Indians 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  reside  In  the 
various  local  communities  or  areas  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada"  and  "persons  of 
Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  reside  In  the  var- 
ious local  communities  or  areas  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada"  mean  only  persons 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  residing  in  a  local 
community  or  area  In  the  United  States  or 
Canada  who  were  legal  residents  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  on  June  19.  1935.  or  prior 
thereto,  or  who  are  descendants  of  persons 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  were  legal  res- 
idents of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  on  June  19, 
1935.  or  prior  thereto. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  S.  893  is  to  amend  sections  1. 
7.  and  8  of  the  act  of  June  19, 1935.  which 
authorized  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  In- 
dians of  Alaska  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Following  lengthy  hearings 
on  April  2,  1965.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  amended  S.  893  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  and  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  passed  the  Senate  on  April 
13. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  modernize  the  1935  Jurisdictional 
Act  to  meet  existing  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  will  soon  be  awarded  a  substan- 
tial judgment  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in- 
volving millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
southeast  Alaska.  It  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  and  provide  a  method 
of  electing  delegates  to  such  Council  so 
that  it  may  prepare  plans  for  the  use  of 
the  judgment  fund.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  for  a  roll  of  the  Indians  who 
will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  fund  and 
remove  a  prohibition  against  per  capita 
payments. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate.  S.  893  defined 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  to  be  citi- 
zens residing  in  the  various  local  com- 
munities or  areas  in  the  United  States. 
The  House  has  amended  the  Senate  bill 
to  permit  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  re- 
siding in  Canada  to  share  in  the  forth- 
coming award. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  the  legislation  to  de- 
fine as  beneficiaries  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  who  have  a  bona  fide  relation- 
ship with  Alaska  communities,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Tlingit  and  Haida  In- 
dians residing  in  Canada  who  never  were 
residents  of  Alaska,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  which  raises  serious  questions 
of  interpretation. 

I  have  discussed  the  House  amend- 
ments with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Alaska,  and  the  staff  of  the  Interior 
Committee  has  consulted  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  most  directly  affected, 
and  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  substi- 
tute language  I  am  offering  for  section 
2  as  passed  by  the  House  will  accomplish 
the  objective  but  avoid  serious  complica- 
tions, including  the  pos.«!ible  exclusion  or 
disentitlement  of  some  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  from  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  sim- 
ply states  that  the  terms  "Indians  of 
Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  reside  in  the 
various  local  communities  or  areas  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada"  and  "persons 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  reside  in 
the  various  local  communities  or  areas 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada,"  as  used 
in  this  act,  mean  individuals  of  Tlingit 
or  Haida  blood  residing  In  a  local  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
who  were  legal  residents  of  Alaska  prior 
to  or  at  the  time  the  1935  act  was  passed, 
or  who  are  descendants  of  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  who  were  legal  residents 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  on  June  19. 
1935.  or  prior  to  that  date. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  S.  2054. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2054)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
substituting  "1966". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows : 
"For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C),  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  paid  and  to  receive  each 
amount  of  a  readjustment  allowance  to 
which  he  is  entitled  after  December  31.  1964, 
wlien  such  amount  is  transferred  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  the  fund 
from  which  such  readjustment  allowance  is 
payable." 

(b)  In  subsection  ( e )  : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "and 
such  health  examinations  and  immunization 
preparatory  to  their  service,"  and  substitute 
therefor  "applicants  for  enrollment  shall  re- 
ceive such  health  examinations,  Immuniza- 
tion, and  dental  care  preparatory  to  their 
service,  and  former  volunteers  shall  receive 
such  health. examinations  within  six  months 
after  termination  of  their  service,". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  ", 
examinations,  and  Immunization"  and  strike 
out  "for  volunteers". 

(c)  In  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  (g), 
strike  out  "one"  and  substitute  therefor 
"two"  and  strike  out  "in  the  aggregate". 

(d)  In  subsection  (h),  immediately  after 
"(5)  U.S.C.  73b-5),"  Insert  "the  Act  of  De- 
cember 23.  1944,  chapter  716,  section  1,  as 
amended  (31  U  S.C.  492a) ,". 

Sec.  3.  In  section  6(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  to  the  spouses  and 
minor  children  of  volunteer  leaders.  Im- 
mediately after  "accompanying  them"  Insert 
",  and  a  married  volunteer's  child  if  born 
during   the   volunteer's   service,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relate  to  Peace  Corps 
employees.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  subsections   (a)    and   (b). 

(b)  Redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (a)  and  In  the  subsection  as  redesig. 
nated: 

(1)  In  the  introductory  phrase: 

(A)  Insert  "(1)"  immediately  before 
"For  the  purpose  of". 

(B)  Strike  out  " — "  immediately  after 
"may". 

(2)  In   paragraph    (1)    strike   out   "(1)". 

(3)  In  paragraph   (2): 

(A)  Amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  President  may  utilize  such 
authority  contained  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  relating  to  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers.  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  and  employees,  alien  clerks  and  em- 
ployees, and  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  apart  from  For- 
eign Service  officers  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act;  ex- 
cept that  (A)  no  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
staff  appointment  or  assignment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
five  years  unless  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  under  special  circumstances,  person- 
ally approves  an  extension  of  not  more  than 
five  years  on  an  Individual  basis;   and   (B) 


no  person  whose  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or 
staff  appointment  or  assignment  under  this 
paragraph  has  been  terminated  shall  be  re- 
appointed or  reassigned  under  this  para- 
graph before  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  his  preceding  tour  of  duty 
or  until  the  expiration  of  one  year,  which- 
ever Is  the  shorter." 

(B)  Strike  out  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "that  Act". 

(C)  In  the  first  proviso  In  the  second 
sentence  thereof  strike  out  "of"  Inunedlately 
after  "the  period  of  the  appointment"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(D)  Insert  immediately  after  "may  pre- 
scribe" In  the  second  proviso  thereof  ": 
Provided  further.  That  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  persons 
who  are  to  perform  duties  of  a  more  routine 
nature  than  are  generally  performed  by  For- 
elgn  Service  staff  officers  and  employees  of 
class  10  may  be  appointed  to  an  unenumer- 
ated  class  of  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  ranking  below  class  10  and  be 
paid  basic  compensation  at  rates  lower  than 
those  of  class  10." 

(4)   In  paragraph  (3) : 

(A)  Strike  out  "specify"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "The  President  may  specify  what 
additional  compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949.  as  amended  (5  US  C 
118h),  and". 

(Bi  Strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a) ". 

(C)  Strike  out  "that  Act"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "those  Acts". 

(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (b)  and  In  that  subsection  as  re- 
designated : 

(1)  Immediately  after  "or  assigned"  in- 
sert "for  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States". 

(2)  Strike  out  "subsection  (c)(2)"  and  in- 
sert  in   lieu  thereof  "subsection    (a)(2)". 

(d)  Redesignate  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  In  the  second  sentence  ol 
that  subsection  as  redesignated  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
date  this  Act  becomes  law. 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  each  person  employed 
under  authorities  repealed  by  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  section  shall  effective  on  that 
date  be  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  or  Foreign  Service  staff  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  the  authority  of  section  7(a)(2) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended,  and 
appointed  or  assigned  to  an  appropriate  clase 
thereof;  except  that — 

( 1 )  no  person  who  holds  a  career  or  career- 
conditional  appointment  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act  shall,  without  his  consent,  be  so  ap- 
pointed until  three  years  after  such  effective 
date;  and 

(2)  each  person  so  appointed  who.  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act,  held  a  career  or  career- 
conditioned  appointment  at  grade  8  or  be- 
low of  the  General  Schedule  established  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  receive  an  appointment  for  the  dura- 
tion of  operations  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended. 

Each  person  appointed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  receive  basic  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  his  class  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  appropriate,  but  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  received  by  such  person 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  his 
appointment  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 
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Sec.  6.  In  section  10(a)(3)  at  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
acceptance,  employment,  and  transfer  of 
gifts,  immediately  after  "and  transfer  such" 
Insert  "money  or". 

Sec.  7.  In  the  second" sentence  of  section 
15(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  training  of  employees,  strike 
out  "Such  training  shall  not  be  considered 
employment  or  holding  of  office  under  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  62),  and  any"  and  substitute  there- 
for "Any". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Ftjlbright, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER,  and  Mr.  Aiken  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  HS  "VICTORIA" 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
launching  a  new  hydrofoil  vessel,  the 
HS  Victoria,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  29, 
Chairman  Magnuson  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  said  some  things  well 
worth  remembering. 

This  new  ship  will  serve  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  This  in- 
ternational course  will  take  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  negotiate — a  startling 
difference  from  today's  schedules  by  con- 
ventional means. 

As  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of 
Washington  pointed  out  in  his  remarks, 
this  remarkable  speed  will  be  important 
in  the  Puget  Sound  scheduling  and  the 
potential  of  this  vessel  already  has  at- 
tracted attention  of  other  nations  around 
the  world. 

For  example,  six  foreign  powers  were 
represented  at  the  launching  ceremonies 
and  have  indicated  interest  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  fast  ship  in  both  its 
trials  and  regular  service. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  Senator  Magnuson 's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Democrat,  op  Washington,  at  the  Launch- 
ing OF  the  HS  "Victoria,"  July  29.  1965 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  within 
sight  of  this  shipyard,  an  event  took  place 
which  Inspired  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 
and  brought   about  the  realization  by  our 
forefathers  that,   to   exist  as  a  nation,   the 
United  States  needed  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine backed  by  an  equally  strong  Navy. 

We  meet  together  to  salute  today  those 
who  have  made  possible  the  construction  and 
launching  of  this  Impressive  vessel,  the  hy- 
drofoil ship  Victoria.  We  offer  this  salute  at  a 
time  in  which  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  is 
far  below  its  immediate  post-World  War  n 
pinnacle  of  strength.  In  fact  it  must  be 
-idmitted  that  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine today  is  suffering  from  severe  criticisms 
both  from  Inside  the  maritime  community 
and  from  those  outside  who  speak  from  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  a  merchant  marine  in  the 
world  struggle  being  carried  out  on  the  high 
seas  today. 
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I,  for  one,  am  confident,  however,  that 
these  harsh  days  will  pass.  I  feel  an  awaken- 
ing Interest  In  the  higher  offices  in  this  ad- 
ministration to  accomplish  something  con- 
structive and  positive  for  our  merchant 
marine.  These  days  of  severe  turmoil  are 
perhaps  needed  to  bring  forth  new  answers 
and  a  brighter  future. 

An  Important  contribution  to  this  brighter 
future  will  be  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  carried  out  by  Maryland  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  and  other  shipyards  throughout 
the  country  to  bring  about  new  designs  and 
new  concepts  in  water  transportation.  The 
research  effort  carried  out  by  private  Indus- 
try and  by  the  Government  through  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  beginning  to  show 
promise.  These  private  and  public  marine 
research  programs  should  be  further  encour- 
aged, not  curtailed;  we  should  spend  more  to 
advance  marine  technology  and  marine  en- 
gineering to  make  certain  that  the  U.S. -flag 
fleet  Is  second  to  none  not  only  In  tonnage, 
but  In  marine  transportation  concepts  and 
design.  We  must  continue  to  pursue  new 
ways  of  thinking,  new  lines  of  thought,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  technology  that  is 
available  and  to  encourage  further  develop- 
ment. 

To  accomplish  this  we  first  must  Improve 
conventional-type  ships.  This  we  are  do- 
ing through  research  in  the  fields  of  auto- 
mation and  nuclear  propulsion.  But  we 
must  do  more.  We  must  go  beyond  tlie  tra- 
ditional concepts  in  conventional-type  ships 
to  pursue  advanced  designs  as  we  see  in  the 
nondlsplacement-type  ship  such  as  the  hy- 
drofoil. Having  personally  followed  this 
program  and  supported  the  development  of 
the  hydrofoil  concept  for  many  years.  I  be- 
lieve, that  to  survive,  the  surface  Navy  and 
the  merchant  marine  must  be  receptive  to 
new  Ideas  and  Innovations  in  ships  In  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  space-age  trans- 
portation; namely,  speed  and  reliability. 

One  of  the  early  vessels  which  was  devel- 
oped from  our  maritime  program  is  the  hy- 
drofoil ship  Deiinison.  The  Dennison  is  an 
experimental  oceangoing  hydrofoil  which 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  private  in- 
dustry and  completed  in  1962. 

Extensive  tests  have  been  run  with  the 
Dennison  and  the  vessel  has  been  success- 
fully operated  In  waves  up  to  6  feet  at  speeds 
up  to  50  knots.  I  mention  Dennison  because 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  from  this  back- 
ground, the  Victoria,  which  we  salute  today, 
was  developed.  Thus  the  launching  of  the 
Victoria  marks  another  significant  step  in  the 
U.S.  effort  to  promote  marine  engineering 
and  technology.  But  for  me  it  involves  some- 
thing a  bit  more  personal  than  that.  The 
Victoria  will  operate  in  Washington  State  and 
more  specifically  will  run  in  Puget  Sound  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Victoria.  British  Columbia. 
It  is  designed  to  CEury  75  passengers  between 
these  2  ports  In  an  hour  and  a  half  run 
and  at  a  speed  of  37  knots.  This  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  transportation  time 
presently  required.  I  consider  this  true  prog- 
ress. I  believe  this  service  will  give  people  in 
the  Puget  Sound  area  a  valuable  means  of 
transportation  and  will  be  an  exciting  ex- 
perience for  the  community. 

I  can  see  many  potential  uses  for  a  vehicle 
such  as  the  hydrofoil.  In  addition  to  supply- 
ing commuter  services,  there  is  no  reason  why 
hydrofoils  cannot  be  built  in  larger  sizes  and 
transport  high-value  cargo  along  our  coasts — 
cargo  which  benefits  from  high  speeds.  They 
can  be  used  to  take  workers  to  and  from  off- 
short  sites,  saving  man-hours  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  They  can  serve  to  give 
quick  aid  to  vessels  in  distress.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  they  are  Indicative  of  a  move  to- 
ward developing  a  truly  modern  water  trans- 
portation system  which  uses  to  full  advantage 
the  best  features  which  technological  ad- 
vancement can  produce.  The  worldwide  in- 
terest in  this  new  and  advanced  ship  concept 
has,  I  note,  led  to  the  attendance  of  repre- 


sentatives from  many  countries,  many  of 
whom  have  traveled  a  long  way  to  be  here 
today.  Most  of  the  countries  represented  are 
located  In  aresis  where  commercial  as  well  as 
military  Victoria-class  hydrofoil  ships  could 
be  advantageously  employed  In  their  domes- 
tic waters. 

I  wish  the  HS  Victoria  and  those  who  have 
sponsored  her  the  fullest  success  In  thU 
worthy  venture. 


WHAT    IS    THE    FUTURE    OF    THE 
PACIFIC     TRUST     TERRITORY? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  2  weeks,  in  a  series  of  remarks  in 
this  Chamber,  I  have  endeavored  to  fo- 
cus some  light  and  insight  on  the  status 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is-  . 
lands.  This  is  a  vast  region  too  little 
known  among  Americans. 

Only  a  generation  ago,  however,  the 
fierce  battles  that  were  fought  by  our 
Armed  Forces  to  wrest  the  tiny  islands 
from  Japan  made  headlines  across  the 
Nation.  Names  such  as  Kwajalein.  Sai- 
pan,  Peleliu,  and  Truk  were  among  the 
most  famous  Pacific  battles  of  World 
War  II. 

Today,  these  and  scores  of  other  is- 
lands scattered  within  a  3 -million- 
square-mile  area  in  the  western  Pacific 
are  home  to  the  people  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory, which  the  United  States  administers 
under  a  United  Nations  trust  agreement. 
Our  Nation  is  responsible  for  promoting 
the  general  well-being  of  the  Microne- 
sians  and  their  eventual  self-government. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  trust  territory  by  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr.,  Under  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior,, in  remarks  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  First  Congress  of  Microne-sia 
in  Saipan  on  July  12. 

With  keen  perception  and  a  sensitive 
awareness  of  the  local,  national,  and  in- 
ternational implications  involved,  Mr. 
Carver  pinpoints  the  all-important  is- 
sue in  these  words : 

In  creating  this  legislative  body  and  In 
participating  in  this  opening  session,  we 
voice  confidence  In  the  future  of  Micronesia. 
But  this  confidence  must  be  tempered  with 
realism.  What,  in  terms  of  stark  reality,  is 
the  future  of  this  area? 

He  then  proceeds  to  suggest  an  answer: 
We  must  plot  a  course  for  the  ultimate 
decision  on  future  political  status  and  asso- 
ciation. The  ultimate  determining  factor, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  will 
be  the  will  of  the  people  who  have  elected 
you  to  represent  them  in  this  Congress.  But 
how  we  arrive  at  making  that  choice  and 
how  we  implement  the  chosen  alternative 
will  Involve  highly  complex  negotiations 
within  the  United  Nations  and  careful  weigh- 
ing of  the  national  policies  of  my  own 
country. 

My  personal  recommendation  is  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Trust  Territory  people  affilia- 
tion with  the  United  States  through 
annexation  to  the  State  of  Hawaii.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea. 

To  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjentng]  goes  the  credit  for  having 
broached  this  subject  several  years  ago, 
in  discussions  with  me  and  several  others. 

It  is  a  subject  currently  being  actively 
discussed  in  the  Pacific.    It  will  take 
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much  time,  years  perhaps,  and  much  con- 
sultation to  obtain  a  consensus  of  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

At  an  early  date,  as  I  announced  in 
this  Chamber  previously,  I  plan  to  offer 
a  resolution  designed  to  seek  the  views  of 
the  Members  of  this  Senate  as  to  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  the  annexa- 
tion proposal.  Assuming  that  Congress 
favors  the  proposal,  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  and  of  the  trust  territory 
will,  of  course,  be  essential,  as  will  be 
the  approval  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council. 

I  believe  it  is  timely  to  start  the  seri- 
ous discussion  of  the  subject.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  which  must  be  resolved  even- 
tually, and  an  early  commencement  of 
consideration  of  the  subject  could  be  both 
prudent  and  productive. 

For  those  wishing  to  be  apprised  of 
the  current  political  situation  in  the 
trust  territory,  I  highly  commend  the  re- 
marks made  by  Under  Secretary  Carver 
before  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  on 
July  12,  1965.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  reason- 
able, and  realistic  appraisal  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Carver's  remarks  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   of  Under   Secretary   of  the    In- 
terior John  A.  Carver.  Jr.  at  Ceremonies 
Opening  the  First  Session  of  the  Con- 
cress    OF    Micronesia.    Saipan.    Marianas 
Islands.  July  12.  1965 
This  Is  indeed  an  historic  day — not  only 
for  Micronesia,  but  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  free  world  everywhere.    For 
today  we  participate  in  the  founding  of  a 
new  political  institution  through  which  the 
democratic    will    of    90.000    people    may    be 
worked. 

For  me  personally  this  is  an  especially 
sentimental  occasion.  When  I  first  visited 
the  Trust  Territory  Just  a  little  over  4  years 
ago.  it  was  a  journey  of  familiarization — to 
learn  more  about  this  territory  of  small 
islands  scattered  over  a  vast  expanse  of  sea. 
to  meet  with  the  people  and  learn  of  their 
aspirations,  and  to  confer  with  Mr.  Godlng 
who  had  Just  assumed  his  new  duties. 

In  that  era.  Saipan  was  maintained  apart 
from  the  rest  of  Micronesia,  the  seat  of  trust 
territory  government  was  not  even  In  the 
territory  but  in  Guam.  The  essential  in- 
gredient of  a  democratic  society — a  popular- 
ly elected  legislative  assembly — was  not  In 
existence.  Public  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  sanitation  lagged  further 
and  further  behind  the  needs.  Economic 
activity  in  the  Territory  was  practically  at 
a  standftill. 

No  miracles  have  occurred  In  the  last  4 
years— but  the  changes  In  Micronesia  are 
measurable.  It  Is  one  governmental  and 
territorial  entity  under  unified  administra- 
tion. Its  headquarters  Is  located  within 
the  territory.  There  Is  a  hum  of  progress 
in  education,  medical  care  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  area.  And  today  we  meet 
to  mark  the  taking  of  that  first  long  stride 
toward  the  Ideal  of  responsible  self-govern- 
ment. 

This  should  Indeed  be  observed  as  an  oc- 
casion for  congratulations  and  well  wishes 
for  future  success.  But  it  must  also  be  the 
occasion  for  sober  reflection.  For  the  as- 
sumption of  democratic  prerogatives  also 
carries  serious  burdens  of  responsibility.  You 
are  the  chosen  leaders  of  a  community  which 
Is  widely  dispersed  by  geographic  distance, 
language  differences,  unequal  levels  of  social 


and  educational  advancement.  It  is  ele- 
mental that  you  must  work  for  the  greatest 
good  to  the  majority  of  the  Mlcronesian  peo- 
ple. But  you  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
rights,  the  aspirations,  and  the  essential  hu- 
man dignity  of  the  minority.  It  Is  one  of 
democracy's  greatest  virtues  that  the  ma- 
jority rules,  but  always  attempts  to  protect 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  minority — 
not  only  to  disagree,  but  to  live  according 
to  Its  own  precepts  so  long  as  they  do  not 
endanger  the  rest  of  the  community. 

This  is  the  reason  that  the  American  BUI  of 
Rights  is  embodied  In  the  code  of  the  trust 
territory  almost  from  Its  inception — and  why 
it  is  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  charter 
for  this  legislative  body.  We  do  not  urge 
the  concept  of  individual  freedom  Just  be- 
cause It  Is  American — or  even  because  we 
claim  any  particular  genius  In  Its  develop- 
ment. It  represents,  rather,  the  democratic 
idealism  which  has  evolved  from  man's  ear- 
liest attempt  at  governing  himself  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom.  We  are  as  Indebted  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish political  philosophers  as  we  are  to  the 
actual  authors  of  our  own  basic  political  doc- 
uments. We  think  them  the  best  set  of 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  social  com- 
munity. 

There  will   be  some — there  may   be  some 
already — who  will  criticize  Secretarial  Order 
No.  2882  as  being  imperfect  in  one  way  or 
another  and   In   one  degree  or  another.     I 
cannot  quarrel  with  such  a  conclusion.    But 
we    must    remember    that    no    constitution 
which  evolves  from  the  free  consent  of  men 
will  ever  be  perfect.     By  Its  nature,  democ- 
racy Is  and  must  be  a  system  of  compromises. 
Its  products  will  therefore  never  fully  satisfy 
those  who  want  to  achieve  perfect  symmetry. 
But.  by  the  same  token,  compromise  of  the 
majority's  position  is  the  only  proven  method 
for  protecting  the  minority  against  tyranny. 
What  has  been  done  In  this  order  Is  to  start 
the  trust  territory  on  the  path  to  self-govern- 
ment.    It  will  be  long,  and  sometimes  dif- 
ficult.   Some  aspects  of  legislative  authority 
are  limited  or  circumscribed — not  because  we 
want    the    Congress    of    Micronesia    to    be 
permanently  deprived  of  the  full  scope  of 
legislative  power,  but  because  our  best  Judg- 
ment Is  that  It  Is  better  to  move  gradually 
and  well  than  to  shoulder  the  total  burden 
suddenly  and  badly.    We  are  able  to  develop 
political   and   legislative   skills  through   the 
process  of  experience.    Those  peoples  whose 
Independence  was  achieved  without  a  back- 
ground of  training  In  self-government  have 
labored  under  a  great  handicap.    Democracy 
stands  in  Jeopardy   in  those  nations  where 
strong  central  rule  became  the  only  answer 
to  the  confusion  and  conflict  of  undisciplined 
legislatures.     We  think  Micronesia  can  and 
win  be  spared  that  kind  of  experience. 

Legislative  self-determination  Is  welcomed 
by  the  administering  authority  In  many  ways, 
but  most  particularly  in  reference  to  the  pace 
of  change  that  Is  occurring  In  the  territory. 
As  the  sovereign  charged  with  protecting  and 
advancing  your  welfare.  It  has  been  our 
stated  policy  to  Interfere  as  little  as  we  pos- 
sibly could  with  the  customs  and  mores  of 
the  community.  Yet  we  know  that  the  peo- 
ple are  demanding  and  will  demand  increas- 
ingly that  changes  be  made  in  the  customary 
way  of  life.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
pace  of  change  be  set  by  representatives  of 
the  people,  rather  than  an  outside  authority 
no  matter  how  S3mnpathetlc  and  well  Inten- 
tloned  "that  authority  might  be. 

In  creating  this  legislative  body  and  In 
participating  in  this  opening  session,  we  voice 
confidence  In  the  future  of  Micronesia.  But 
this  confidence  must  be  tempered  with  real- 
ism. What,  in  terms  of  stark  reality,  is  the 
future  of  this  area? 

In  terms  of  social  and  political  develop- 
ment, the  progress  of  the  recent  past  gives 
us  confidence  that  the  people  of  Micronesia 


can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  Institutions 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs. 

They  are  Interested  In  and  eagerly  seek 
the  education  necessary  to  govern  their  own 
affairs  and  to  cope  with  their  environment. 
As  the  younger  people  achieve  higher  levels 
of  training,  they  can  take  over  the  task  of 
Improved  health  conditions  and  a  generally 
higher  standard  of  living. 

But  Micronesia  will  still  be  faced  with 
many  physical  facts  of  life  that  present 
serious  problems.  Geographic  dlsjierslon.  a 
limited  land  base  with  a  vastly  expanding 
population  load,  relatively  meager  resources, 
and  strategic  location  between  the  contest- 
ing forces  of  East  and  West  pose  grave  ques- 
tions for  a  viable  economic  and  political 
community  on  any  kind  of  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

We  must  plot  a  course  for  the  ultimate 
decision  on  future  political  status  and  as- 
sociation. The  ultimate  determining  factor. 
so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
win  be  the  will  of  the  people  who  have 
elected  you  to  represent  them  In  this  Con- 
gress. But  how  we  arrive  at  making  that 
choice  and  how  we  Implement  the  chosen 
alternative  will  Involve  highly  complex  nego- 
tiations within  the  United  Nations  and 
careful  weighing  of  the  national  policies  of 
my  own  country. 

We  have  said  In  the  past  that  the  people 
of  Micronesia  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
decide  their  political  future  until  they  had 
been  provided  the  tools  with  which  to  make 
a  wise  choice — those  tools  being  education 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  modern  world, 
economic  development  and  experience  In 
self-government.  These  remain  valid  cri- 
teria to  govern  the  timing  of  that  critical 
decision. 

We  are  bridging  that  gap  of  educational 
lag.  Today  we  launch  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  steps  toward  experience  In  responsible 
self-government.  Economic  viability  re- 
mains as  a  substantial  hurdle  to  a  truly  free 
choice.  This  Congress,  In  conjunction  with 
the  administration,  must  concentrate  Its 
attention  on  the  hard  task  of  converting  re- 
sources Into  an  economic  fabric  which  will 
supply  the  people  with  the  standard  of  living 
to  which  they  aspire. 

The  history  of  American  administration 
over  the  past  two  decades  In  this  area  has 
been  an  honorable  one.  Considering  Its  stra- 
tegic character  In  this  unsettled  world  and 
the  constant  threat  to  freedom  that  has  been 
posed  by  totalitarian  powers,  our  commit- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  the  people  has  been 
constant  and  overriding,  albeit  at  some 
times  underfinanced.  Now  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  level  of  investment  in  your 
future.  Probably  this  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased further  In  support  of  your  progress 
toward  whatever  goals  you  seek  to  achieve. 

Just  as  we  have  confidence  In  your  compe- 
tence to  assume  management  of  your  own 
local  affairs,  so  also  do  we  believe  that  you 
are  convinced  of  our  good  faith  In  the  larger 
task  of  protecting  and  developing  your  home- 
land. The  world  Is  not  likely  to  become  less 
tense  over  the  next  few  years,  much  as  we 
might  hope  for  It.  The  trust  territory  will 
very  likely  continue  to  be  a  strategic  factor  In 
the  defense  of  freedom — yours  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  Thus  we  have  a  community 
of  Interest  which  is  based  on  mutual  confi- 
dence and  friendship,  coupled  with  necessity. 


August  2,  1965 
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CRIME    IN    THE    DISTRICT   OF 

COLUMBIA 
Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President, 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  long 
been  a  national  disgrace,  and  it  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  President 
in  very  forceful  terms  has  urged  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  halt  lawlessness  in 
Washington.  However,  Washington  is 
not  alone  in  experiencing  a  great  in- 


crease in  crime.  Unfortunately,  in  re- 
cent years  crime  and  acts  of  violence  on 
our  public  streets  have  been  rampant 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  almost  all  of  our  large  met- 
ropolitan areas.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, crime  increased  in  the 
United  States  last  year  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 13  percent.  No  section  of 
the  country,  neither  the  North  nor  the 
South,  the  East  or  the  West,  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  an  increase  in  the  crime 
rate. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
all  Americans.  The  present  trend  must 
be  reversed.  This  is  a  matter  which  pri- 
marily addresses  itself  to  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  However,  it  also 
addresses  itself  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Federal  judiciary.  I  share  the  view  of 
former  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  Charles  E.  Whittaker,  who  de- 
clared that  it  is  high  time  that  all  the 
American  people,  and  particularly  gov- 
ernmental officials,  demanded  a  vigorous 
and  certain  enforcement  of  the  law  with 
sure  and  meaningful  punishment  for 
those  who  violate  the  law,  circumvent 
the  law,  or  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
July  28  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  an 
excellent  editorial  concerning  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  action 
proposed  by  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  July  28.  1965) 
L.B.J.  AND  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
President  Johnson  used  a  good  country- 
boy  line  with  "some  fur  Is  going  to  fly"  If 
Washington  doesn't  have  the  best  police  in 
the  country. 

The  phrase  means  there's  going  to  be  some 
mean  come-uppance  for  somebody  If  all  that 
goln'  on  Isn't  stopped. 

There's  plenty  goln'  on  In  the  Capital.  The 
President  said  there  Is  a  crime  wave.  And 
in  saying  this  he  signed  a  bill  to  beef  up 
the  police  force. 

"We  are  not  going  to  tolerate  hoodlums 
who  mug  and  rape  and  kill  In  this  city  of 
Washington,"  he  said.  The  stronger  police 
force  and  the  Chief  Executive's  strong  words 
are  welcome — and  overdue. 

For  years  the  rise  in  crime  in  the  Capital 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  talk.  Congress 
has  been  accused  of  being  remiss  in  its  re- 
sponsibility. The  Judicial  system  has  been 
blamed.  The  race  question  has  been  in- 
jected. 

Whatever  the  points  of  debate,  for  the  city 
which  It  Is.  Washington  has  not  had  enough 
police  protection.  But  Mr.  Johnson's  stand 
is  new.  It  is  the  first  time  he  or  any  other 
recent  Chief  Executives  have  personally  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  problem. 

We're  all  for  seeing  some  fur  fly  and  even 
some  heads  roll  if  the  extra  police  aren't 
sufBcient  for  the  Job.  We  are  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  sudden  decisiveness  on  this. 


A  VISIT  TO  OHIO'S  BAD  LANDS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Grace 
Goulder,  a  widely  read  writer  with  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer,  is  author 
of  a  special  feature  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  section  of  the 
Sunday,  July  25,  edition  of  that  news- 


paper under  the  title  of  "A  Visit  to  Strip 
Mining  Country— the  Ohio  Bad  Lands." 

I  commend  Grace  Goulder  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  accuracy  of  her  article  de- 
scribing Ohio's  "bad  lands"  resulting 
from  the  strip  mining  of  coal  and  the 
inadequacy  of  spoil  bank  reclamation, 
partly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  operator 
to  recognize  his  moral  obligation  to  re- 
store the  land  and  partly  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Ohio's  Legislature  to  strengthen 
Ohio's  existing  strip  mine  law. 

The  article  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs  taken  in  Ohio's  "bad 
lands."  I  regret  that  the  rules  forbid 
reproductions  of  those  pictures  in  the 
Record  for  they  contribute  much  to  her 
descriptive  story.  In  my  own  words, 
however,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  what 
Grace  Goulder's  camera  saw  on  her  tour. 

The  photograph  in  the  beginning  of 
her  article  shows  what  is  known  as  the 
"last  cut"  or  "highwall."  This  is  a 
sheer  cliff,  possibly  50  feet  high,  and  at 
at  its  base  is  an  impoundment  of  stag- 
nant, toxic  water  avoided  by  even  the 
lowest  forms  of  insect  and  aquatic  life. 
The  barren  cliff  is  left  exposed  to  the 
elements  to  shed  its  poisonous  waters 
into  springs  and  nearby  streams  and, 
finally,  through  the  process  of  natural 
erosion,  to  slough  off,  carrying  with  it 
boundary  farm  fences,  family  cemeteries, 
township  roads,  or  whatever  is  left  stand- 
ing or  living.  Another  photograph  as 
part  of  the  article  pictures  the  terrain 
of  a  reclaimed  spoil  bank  farm.  The 
caption  under  this  photograph  reads: 

A  solitary  farm  In  the  midst  of  desolation. 
The  top  soil  here  was  saved  and  the  land 
properly  restored  after  stripping.  A  rare 
instance  in  a  small  area  of  good  reclamation, 
it  proves  that  such  practices  could  be  fol- 
lowed for  all  strip  mining. 

Another  photograph  is  of  a  family 
cemetery.  The  photograph's  caption 
reads : 

Many  family  cemeteries  have  been  scooped 
up  In  monster  coal  shovels  to  disappear  com- 
pletely. This,  the  Bronson  cemetery,  is  one 
of  the  few  saved.  The  flag  marks  the  grave 
of  a  young  lieutenant  killed  in  1862  at 
Antletam. 

The  caption  beneath  a  photograph  of 
a  new  giant  strip  mine  shovel  reads  as 
follows: 

The  silver  Spade  being  assembled  and 
observed  by  a  delegation  of  businessmen 
brought  In  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
for  a  tour.  The  shovel  rises  almost  to  the 
height  of  a  10-story  building;  weighs  7,000 
tons  and  has  a  boom  200  feet  long.  It  cost 
$8  million  and  is  about  to  turn  Ohio  earth 
upside  down. 

Another  photograph  reveals  a  black 
river  of  coal  dust  marking  the  roads 
used  by  the  strip  mining  trucks  which 
have  rumbled  through  this  desolate 
earth.  No  greenery  is  left  in  these  man- 
made  hills  and  no  living  thing  remains. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Grace  Goulder 
bt  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Visit  to  Strip  Mining  Country  :  The  Ohio 

Bad  Lands 

(By  Grace  Goulder) 

Strip  mining  aftermath  Is  not  particularly 
noticeable    In    the   immediate   periphery   of 


Cadiz,  county  seat  of  Harrison  County,  the 
most  extensively  stripped  in  the  State.  Ohio 
Division  of  Natural  Resources  statistics  show 
that  38.800  acres,  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
county,  have  been  stripped,  or.  In  company 
language,  "affected,"  much  of  It  more  than 
once. 

On  main  highways  stands  of  trees  planted 
by  the  coal  company  screen  dead  hills  and 
empty  vales.  Company-nurtured  lavender- 
pink  ground  covering,  called  crown  vetch, 
reminiscent  of  Scotland's  heather,  hides 
earth  scars  In  deceptive  prettlness.  The 
Cadiz  Country  Club  (coal  company  officials 
In  the  membership)  has  "a  beautiful  nine- 
hole  golf  course  surrounded  by  reclaimed 
land"  with  another  nine  holes  planned  on 
company-owned,  reclaimed  acres,  according 
to  company  brochures. 

All  in  all,  as  visitors  we  at  first  were 
favorably  Inclined  to  statements  In  hand- 
somely Illustrated  deluxe  publications  hand- 
ed out  by  the  big  operator  here,  the  Hanna 
Coal  Co..  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.. 
that  summed  up  the  Hanna  reclamation  pro- 
gram as  a  "model  for  the  Industry." 

However,  we  had  not  traveled  far  before 
the  picture  changed  drastically,  and  it  took 
searching  to  locate  that  "model"  restora- 
tion. Going  generally  south  of  Cadiz  as  far 
as  the  Belmont  County  line,  we  made  a  fan- 
shaped  tour.  (Tourism  in  Ohio  is  being  ad- 
vocated by  high  State  officials.)  Our  trip 
led  us  mainly,  but  not  exclusively.  Into  the 
territory  between  Route  22  on  the  west  and 
250  on  the  east.  Perhaps  the  coal  company's 
publicity  writers  have  not  visited  this  area. 

We  prevailed  upon  our  long-time  friend, 
Milton  Ronshelm.  editor  of  the  Cadiz  Repub- 
lican, to  guide  us.  And  a  mighty  good  thing 
we  did.  Without  him  we  might  have  be- 
come lost.  We  invaded  a  desert,  upheaved 
and  depeopled,  without  landmarks  of  any 
sort.  There  was  no  house,  no  barn,  no  store, 
no  filling  station,  no  place  where  one  might 
seek  directions.  The  countryside  was  criss- 
crossed by  dirt  roads,  some  of  them  the 
company's,  others  county  roads,  few  of  which 
still  carried  signs.  Villages,  though  their 
names  might  be  carried  on  maps,  no  longer 
exist.     Whole  townships  had  disappeared. 

The  naked,  tortvired  land  was  silent — ex- 
cept when  a  distant  dynamite  blast  erupted. 
Rocks  were  belched  up  like  pebbles,  billows 
of  smoke  rose  heavenward  and  the  earth 
trembled. 

Occasionally  we  encountered  human  be- 
ings. Drivers  of  giant  coal  trucks  lumbered 
past,  covering  us  with  dust.  One  summarily 
honked  us  over  when  we  stopped  In  the 
middle  of  a  nameless  Intersection  to  get  our 
bearings. 

Coal  had  taken  over  completely  in  one  sec- 
tion where  the  black  landscape  seemed  to 
reach  to  the  horizon.  Coal  was  everywhere. 
It  covered  the  ground,  the  roadway,  and  was 
piled  in  hills  of  reserve  stock.  The  black 
heights  were  crowned  with  a  lake  which  we 
learned  was  a  mile  in  circumference  and 
more  than  100  feet  deep. 

It  was  for  preparation,  of  washing,  the 
coal  and  was  ringed  with  "gob."  discarded 
impurities,  also  black.  The  Impounded 
waters  likewise  seemed  black.  No  blade  of 
grass,  no  weed,  no  growing  thing  could  be 
seen.  Here  and  there  the  coal  had  set  Itself 
on  fire.  Little  tongues  of  flame  shot  out  to 
lick  hungrily  at  the  nearest  lumps,  and 
quickly  die  down.  We  had  the  eerie  feeling 
of  having  arrived  at  the  nether  regions.  And 
once  this  was  verdant  farm  country.  Could  It 
ever  be  again? 

Elsewhere  there  were  lively  sights  and 
much  going  on,  like  performance  of  the 
big  shovels.  One.  the  Mountaineer,  was  de- 
scribed in  company  booklets  as  costing  $2.6 
million,  weighing  2,700  tons,  with  a  dipper 
capable  of  scooping  out  98  tons  of  earth  In 
one  bite,  or  enough  to  flll  a  room  10  by  20  by 
9  feet  high.  It  Is  equipped  with  a  three-pas- 
senger elevator.  The  operator's  cab  has  a  tile 
floor,  wood  paneling  and  a  picture  window. 
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But  this  was  pigmy  stuff  compared  to  the 
Silver  Spade.  At  an  observation  point  pro- 
vided by  the  company  we  watched  it  being 
assembled.  Viewing  it.  too,  was  a  delegation 
of  well-groomed  men.  flown  in,  we  were  told, 
on  a  Consol  (Consolidation)  plane  for  a  day's 
tour  under  company  aegis. 

A  Hanna  representative  distributed  facts 
and  figures  about  the  colossus,  whose  dipper 
can  dig  up  in  one  lift  more  than  150  tons — 
no  mention  of  how  it  puts  this  back.  The 
shovel's  electric  power  is  sufficient  to  serve 
a  city  of  15.000.  It  is  headed  soon  for  Bel- 
mont County's  Egypt  Valley  where  plans  are 
announced  for  the  biggest  dig  of  all 

At  one  point  Hanna  officials  recently  were 
quoted  as  threatening  to  halt  the  Silver 
Spade's  construction  and  terminate  Ohio's 
mining  altogether,  if  the  legislature  passed 
what  is  known  as  bill  No.  1.  At  this 
writing  It  Is  scheduled  for  a  hearing  In  the 
House.  Endorsers  claim  it  has  been  watered 
down  by  amendments  that  eradicate  many 
requirements  such  as  leveling  post-mining 
high  walls.  Nonetheless,  backers  concede 
It  is  the  best  bill  so  far  toward  safeguarding 
Ohio's  future. 

Coal  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
opposing  It  as  they  have  opposed  every  pre- 
vious restoration  bill,  claiming,  as  always, 
that  reclamation  costs  would  put  them  out  of 
business. 

"No  one  wants  to  interfere  with  removal 
of  coal."  said  Ronshelm,  whose  weekly  news- 
paper has  fought  consistently  for  more  com^- 
prehensive  reclamation.  "Coal  Is  a  natural 
resource,  a  commodity  needed  for  modern 
Industry.  All  we  want  is  that  the  land  be 
restored  so  it  will  be  habitable  after  the 
coal  runs  out."" 

Published  statements  Indicate  the  coal 
company  antlclF>ates  this  mpy  be  within  20 
to  25  years. 

In  an  effort  to  be  fair,  the  editor  regu- 
larly gives  space  In  his  newspaper  to  the 
coal  company's  accomplishments.  He  was 
at  pains  to  acquaint  me  with  this  program: 
Beef  cattle  imported  by  the  company  for  fat- 
tening on  crown  vetch  In  fenced  pastures; 
plantings  for  paper  pulpwood  and  Christmas 
trees;  experiments  with  fruit  and  grapes,  as 
well  as  40  acres  in  elderberries  and  3  In  cu- 
cumbers for  an  Orrvllle  preserve  maniifac- 
turer. 

Some  of  the  little  plots  we  didn't  find,  not 
surprising  In  that  38.000  acres.  If  the  veg- 
etation seemed  struggling  for  a  root  hold  in 
that  soil,  at  least  It  was  a  start  at  long  last. 
Company  literature  discloses  mining  has 
been  going  on  hereabouts  since  World 
War  I. 

We  Inspected  a  picnic  area  with  tables, 
cookouts  and  three  manmade  lakes,  com- 
pany-established, and  more  planned.  If  this 
one  appeared  a  bit  raw  and  barren,  the  years 
would  soften  it.  Consol  makes  much  of  Its 
recreation  contributions;  plantings  to  at- 
tract wildlife  and  the  hunters  as  well  as 
lakes  for  fishing  and  swimming  (evidently 
these  are  clear  of  mine  seepwige  contamina- 
tion). 

Recreation  Is  desirable,  certainly — If  there 
are  people  to  enjoy  It.  But  the  absence  of 
people  Is  the  most  depressing  aspect  of  this 
desolation.  Harrison  County  has  been  losing 
Its  life  blood.  Us  people,  at  the  rate  of  1.000 
to  2.000  a  year,  according  to  census  figures. 
As  we  drove  up  and  down  deserted  roads. 
Ronshelm  pointed  out  one-time  locations  of 
a  prosperous  farm,  a  school,  churches,  homes, 
a  busy  community.  In  such  places  no 
remnant  remained.    Only  the  naked  earth. 

Consol  states  It  owns  47.000  acres  (not  all 
as  yet  stripped,  some  to  be  stripped  again  for 
deeper-lying  coal  veins).  It  Is  vocal  about 
Its  contributions  to  the  county  In  taxes  (no 
reference  to  low  tax  rates  on  this  kind  of 
land).  Company  publications  are  eloquent 
about  conservation  achievements,  of  land 
changed  "from  a  liability  to  esthetic 
sensitivity"  •   •   •  "Plantsltes  are  to  be  en- 


couraged on  reclaimed  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cadiz." 

There  are  26  other  counties  In  Ohio  with 
strip  mining  operations,  many  leaving  the 
land  far  worse  than  Consol  Is  doing  In  Har- 
rison County. 

We  recommend  a  midsummer.  know-Ohio 
tour  over  backroads  In  the  State's  bad  lands. 


PRESENTATION  OP  LINCOLN  STATUE 
TO  PEOPLE  OP  MEXICO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  88th 
Congress,  enacted  a  measure,  Public  Law 
88-399,  to  provide  for  the  presentation  by 
this  country  of  a  statue  of  Lincoln  to  the 
people  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
today  to  question  this  legislation  or  the 
$150,000  needed  to  carry  it  out.  I  believe 
that  this  is  most  worthwhile  legislation 
and  a  fitting  expression  of  the  friendship 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  after  having  created  good 
legislation  we  shall  fail  in  its  execution 
or  carry  it  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
detract  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
created. 

The  first  question  faced  after  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  present  this  statue  of 
Lincoln  to  the  Mexican  people  was  whose 
statue  should  be  used?  There  are  two 
obvious  sources  of  statues,  sculptors  and 
existing  works.  I  have  been  informed  by 
our  State  Department  that  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts  has  recommended  that 
this  statue  be  a  replica  of  the  standing 
figure  "Lincoln  the  Man"  by  Saint  Gau- 
dens.  which  is  located  in  Dearborn  Park 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  against 
this  statue.  I  am  completely  convinced 
that  Saint  Gaudens  was  one  of  our  great 
artists,  but  also  I  am  convinced  that  by 
choosing  a  replica  rather  than  by  com- 
missing  an  original  work  of  art  we  are 
taking  the  easy  road  of  bland  conformity 
which  do?s  not  reflect  well  upon  either 
our  courage  or  our  willingness  to  make 
a  commitment  to  progress  and  innova- 
tion. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  should  make  this  type 
of  gift  to  the  nation  of  Mexico,  a  world 
leader  in  aristic  and  architectural  devel- 
opment and  a  nation  where  creativity 
and  originality  receive  their  due  and  their 
people  and  the  world  benefit  as  the  result. 
And  here  wc  are,  sending  to  this  nation 
of  artistic  innovation,  to  th's  place  which 
is  alive  and  excitin'j  with  fresh  explora- 
tions into  the  unknown  and  with  new  at- 
tempts at  the  previously  untried,  a  copy 
of  a  statue  that  was  made  78  years  ago. 

There  might  be  some  slight  justifica- 
tion to  this  decision  if  the  original  molds 
could  be  obtained  and  thus  the  cost  of 
casting  substantially  reduced,  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  I  am  informed  that  the 
molds  can  no  longer  be  found,  that  new 
ones  will  have  to  be  made  and  that  the 
cost  will  approximate  that  of  a  work  cre- 
ated from  scratch. 

Undoubtedly  this  decision  rests  in  part 
on  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  avoid 
controversy.  Saint  Gaudens  has  a  se- 
cure place  in  history  and  few  would  now 
attempt  to  evict  him  from  his  niche  in 
the  world  of  art.  And  there  are  many, 
including  those  in  high  places  who  fancy 
themselves  critics  of  art  of  one  sort  or 


another  who  would  undoubtedly  criticize 
a  work  produced  by  a  modern  artist. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  uncomfort- 
able in  the  presence  of  the  strange  and 
unknown,  who  fear  change  and  who  will 
brook  no  variance  in  the  rightness  of  the 
world  as  they  see  it  or  the  standards  to 
which  they  conform.  Mr.  President, 
these  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  their 
opinions  and  their  ideas — or  lack  of 
them — but  we  should  not  permit  their 
fears  to  stifle  initiative  and  progress  in 
any  realm,  artistic,  political,  or  social. 

And  I  believe  that  this  tendency  to 
cling  tightly  to  the  tried  and  true,  to  dis- 
dain artistic  innovation  as  akin  to  and 
perhaps  subtly  a  part  of  creeping  social- 
ism and  moral  decay  is  multiplied  many 
times  in  a  deliberative  body  such  as  the 
Congress    of    the    United    States.    Mr. 
President,  I  stand  second  to  no  man  in 
my  admiration  for  the  sagacity,  intelli- 
gence, and  collective  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress when  applied  to  the  cares  of  state 
and  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.    But 
when  it  comes  to  judgments  on  art  we 
have  a  rather  dubious  record.     We,  or 
those    who   must    answer    to   us,   have 
spawned  lumps  of  buildings  that  have 
neither  form  nor  function ;  we  have  em- 
braced  mediocrity   as   a   standard   and 
shunned     innovation     as     the     plague. 
When  something  of  merit  is  born  of  the 
Pederal  Government,  it  is  either  in  spite 
of  our  decrees,  the  result  of  our  inatten- 
tion, or  a  construction  in  a  foreign  place 
where  our  daring  is  less  likely  to  be  re- 
vealed  to   the   taxpayer.    Prank   Lloyd 
Wright,  the  very  antithesis  of  commit- 
tee art  and  judgments  graced  the  Ameri- 
can scene  for  but  10  years  shy  of  a  cen- 
tui-y.    Monuments  to  his  genius  grace 
the  entire  globe,  yet  in  his  lifetime  he  re- 
ceived   not    a    single    Federal    contract. 
Thus    do    we    officially    honor    artistic 
prophets   in   this   country.    Art   is   the 
demonstration  of  individual  powers  and 
insights;  it  is  a  world  that  we  who  deal 
in  consensus  and  compromise  have  never 
made     We  should  never  try. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  any  form  of 
art.  modern  or  traditional.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  art.  and  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  people  would  find  my  tastes  mun- 
dane. There  is  much  in  modern  art  I  do 
not  understand  and  some  that  I  actively 
dislike.  But  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  my  election  to  this  body 
has  not  made  me  qualified  to  judge  art. 
And  I  will  defend  the  notion  that  prog- 
ress is  made  only  by  venturing  into  the 
unknown,  by  creating  something  new.  by 
inspiring  men  of  skill  and  genius  to  pro- 
duction. We  turn  in  circles  when  we  in- 
sist on  repeating  that  which  has  gone 
before.  Circular  movement  may  at  the 
m-^ment  be  confused  with  progress  but 
in  the  end  you  are  right  back  where  you 
began. 

It  may  well  be  that  any  work  now 
commissioned  would  not  match  in  spirit 
and  artistic  endeavor  Saint  Gauden's 
"Lincoln  the  Man."  But  how  shall  we 
know  this  if  we  do  not  try?  We  may 
avoid  controversy — this,  for  some,  is  an 
end  In  itself— but  we  do  not  advance  the 
arts  or  human  tmderstandlng. 

Mr.  President,  there  certainly  is  no 
shortage  of  American  sculptors  who  have 
the  capacity  and  demonstrated  ability 
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for  this  type  of  commission.  My  State, 
49th  in  population,  has  one  and  there 
must  be  many  more  who  would  welcome 
the  challenge  to  create  for  our  good 
neighbors  the  image  of  a  man  whom  we 
mutually  respect  and  admire  as  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Let  us  not  settle  for  the  easy  way  out. 
Let  us  not  substitute  compromise  for 
challenge.  Let  us  not  bow  before  the 
gods  of  mediocrity.  If  we  can  reach  for 
the  moon,  can  we  not  reach  for  new  ex- 
pressions of  human  spirit  and  seek  new 
horizons  in  man's  expression  of  the  hu- 
manity of  man?  Like  Longfellow,  I  be- 
lieve that  "art  is  power"  and  no  nation, 
no  people  can  afford  to  ignore  its  power 
to  advance  art  and  understanding.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  will  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion, not  in  any  judgment  of  Saint  Gau- 
dens, but  to  acknowledge  that  the  spirit 
which  moved  him  still  works  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  today. 


SECURITIES     MARKETS     AND     THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  a  number 
of  developments  involving  the  relation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  securities 
markets,  and  there  have  been  reports 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission may  be  considering  legislation 
involving  this  relationship. 

Accordingly,  last  April  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cohen,  Chairman  of  the  Security  and 
Exchange  Commission,  asking  the  Com- 
mission to  look  into  this  matter  and  to 
advise  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  need  for  and  prospects 
of  legislation  in  this  field. 

I  have  now  received  an  extensive  re- 
port from  Chairman  Cohen,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  Commission  is  actively 
studying  the  need  for  legislation  of  this 
sort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
letter  of  April  29  and  Chairman  Cohen's 
reply  of  July  30,  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  this  important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

APRIL  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Manuel  F.  Cohen, 

Chairman,    Securities    and    Exchange    Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  noted  with  In- 
terest a  number  of  recent  events  Involving 
the  relationship  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the 
securities  markets  and  reports  Indicating 
that  the  Commission  may  be  considering  leg- 
islation relating  to  Its  powers  over  the  ex- 
changes in  this  field.  In  view  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  committee  over  secu- 
rities legislation,  it  is  Important  for  us  to 
know  whether  the  Commission  has  found 
problems  In  this  field  which  It  feels  require 
new  legislation  or  amendments  to  existing 
legislation. 

For  example,  there  has  been  considerable 
apprehension  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Silver  v.  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  which  held  that  the  securities  ex- 
changes have  no  general  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  even  when  exercising  the  self- 
regulatory  responsibilities  imjKJsed  on  them 
by  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  might  impair 
the  performance  by  the  exchanges  of  these 
important  functions.  We  note  from  former 
Chairman  Cary's  letter  of  August  8.  1963,  to 


the  Congress  that  the  Commission  shares 
our  view  that  the  Silver  decision  should  In 
no  way  be  construed  to  Inhibit  the  vigorous 
performance  by  the  exchanges  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities. In  his  letter,  Chairman  Cary 
stated  that  a  review  of  this  matter  was  being 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
appropriate  changes  In  procedures,  by  legis- 
lation or  otherwise.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  the  committee  Lf  the  Conrniisslon  would 
give  us  a  report  on  Its  review  of  the  Issues 
Involved  In  the  Silver  case. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  other  private 
antitrust  suits  which  have  been  brought  In 
this  field.  I  believe  It  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  to  have  any  comments  that 
you  might  feel  It  appropriate  to  make  on  the 
Issues  and  problems  Involved  in  this  litiga- 
tion. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws 
is  to  promote  and  foster  competition  and 
to  prevent  monopolies.  Vigorous  and  effec- 
tive competition  In  the  securities  business 
and  the  securities  markets  Is  Important  to 
Investors,  to  the  financing  of  Industry,  and 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  committee  Is  aware,  however,  that 
in  a  regulated  field  competitive  considera- 
tions assume  a  somewhat  different  aspect 
than  In  unregulated  Industries  and  may  call 
for  different  forms  of  regulation. 

In  view  of  this  committee's  particular  con- 
cern and  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of 
the  securities  business  and  the  functions  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
both  we  and  the  Commission  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  all  facets  of  this 
Important  Issue,  and  we  wish  the  benefit  of 
your  thoughts  with  respect  to  it. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Chairman. 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson  :  In  your  letter  of 
April  29.  1965,  you  have  expressed  interest 
and  concern  about  recent  developments 
which  may  pose  problems  Involving  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  secu- 
rities markets.  You  note  that  your  commit- 
tee has  responsibility  In  connection  with 
securities  legislation  and  you  ask  whether 
the  Commission  has  found  problems  in  this 
field  which  require  new  legislation  or  amend- 
ments to  existing  legislation.  Your  letter 
also  requests  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
review  of  the  issues  Involving  in  the  Silver 
case. 

The  first  part  of  our  reply  will  discuss  the 
Silver  case  and  the  various  steps  taken  by 
the  Commission  in  light  of  our  analysis  of  It. 
We  win  then  describe  the  existing  powers  of 
the  Commission  in  relation  to  the  self- 
regulatory  agencies  and  express  our  views  on 
the  relationship  of  the  Federal  securities  laws 
to  the  policies  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Finally, 
we  submit  our  thoughts  on  whether  problems 
have  been  found  in  either  of  these  latter 
areas  which  require  new  legislation  or  amend- 
ments to  existing  legislation. 
I 

In  view  of  your  mention  of  the  Sliver  case 
and  of  the  obvious  Importance  of  that  deci- 
sion, which  Is  the  first  and  only  expression 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  the  securities  laws  and 
the  antitrust  laws  and.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  any  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
the  securities  markets,  we  think  It  appro- 
priate first  to  analyze  briefly  the  decision  in 
the  Sliver  case,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
Indicating  what  the  Court  there  decided  and 
what  It  did  not  decide,  as  well  as  pointing 
out  certain  other  implications  from  the  deci- 
sion which  are  relevant  to  the  questions 
which  you  raise. 


The  facts  of  the  Sliver  case  were  quite 
simple.  Silver,  who  was  a  registered  broker- 
dealer  but  not  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  established  private  wire 
connections  with  member  firms  pursuant  to 
"temporary  approval"  by  the  exchange.  In 
1959,  without  prior  notice  to  Sliver,  the  ex- 
change "disapproved"  the  maintenance  of 
these  wire  connections.  Under  an  exchange 
rule,  this  required  the  member  firms  to  dis- 
continue them,  which  damaged  his  busine.ss. 
The  exchange  declined  to  give  Silver  either  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  its  action  or  an 
opportunity  to  explain  or  reply  to  any 
charges  against  him.  He  therefore  filed  an 
action  seeking  an  Injunction  and  damages 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  U.S.  district  court  granted  his  motion 
for  summary  judgment,  holding  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  exchange  and  its  members  con- 
stituted a  collective  refusal  to  deal  and  a 
per  se  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  and 
that  the  exchange's  responsibilities  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  did  not 
extend  to  its  members'  transactions  with 
nonmembers  In  unlisted  securities.  The  ex- 
change appealed  and  the  court  of  appeals 
reversed,  holding  that  the  exchange  did  have 
authority  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
over  transactions  by  its  members  in  unlisted 
securities,  and  that  the  action  of  the  ex- 
change, being  within  the  general  scope  of  its 
authority  under  the  Exchange  Act,  was  not 
subject  to  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  turn,  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  rein- 
stated the  decision  of  the  district  court  but 
on  quite  different  grounds. 

The  Supreme  Court  reasoned  essentially 
as  follows: 

The  action  of  the  exchange  "had  It  oc- 
curred In  a  context  free  from  Federal  regu- 
lation" would  have  constituted  a  per  se  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act,  that  conclusion  "Is  only  the  be- 
ginning not  the  end  of  Inquiry."  The  Court 
then  reviewed  the  evolution  and  purposes  of 
the  Exchange  Act  and  concluded  that  it 
created  a  "federally  mandated  duty  of  self- 
policing  by  exchanges"  which  extended  to 
members'  relationships  with  nonmembers, 
either  In  transactions  In  listed  securities  or 
in  unlisted  securities,  thus  rejecting  the  con- 
clusion of  the  district  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  then  noted  that  the  Exchange  Act 
contains  no  express  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  that  repeals  by  implication 
are  not  favored.  It  stated  that  "repeal  is  to 
be  regarded  as  implied  only  if  necessary  to 
make  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  work,  and 
then  only  to  the  minimum  extent  neces- 
sary." The  Court  pointed  out  that,  although 
the  Exchange  Act  gives  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  require  changes  In  exchange  rules. 
It  does  not  give  the  Commission  jurisdiction 
to  review  particular  Instances  of  enforce- 
ment of  exchange  rules,  such  as  that  In- 
volved In  the  Sliver  case,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  was  no  question  of  exhaustion 
of  administrative  remedies  or  of  conflict  with 
the  Commission's  Jurisdiction.  It  noted  that 
If  the  Commission  had  possessed  authority 
with  respect  to  exchange  action  comparable 
to  that  which  It  has  with  respect  to  discipli- 
nary actions  of  the  NASD  "a  different  case 
would  arise  concerning  exemption"  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  Court  Indicated  agree- 
ment with  the  view  that  Government  over- 
sight over  self-regulatory  activity  by  the 
exchanges  Is  necessary  and  appropriate  and 
concluded  that,  where  the  Commission 
lacked  authority  to  provide  such  review,  re- 
view by  means  of  the  antitrust  laws  would 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  those  laws  with- 
out conflicting  with  the  policy  of  the  Ex- 
change Act.  The  Court  indicated,  however, 
that  even  where  Commission  review  was  not 
provided,  the  rule  of  reason  would  permit 
application  of  antitrust  concepts  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  the  exchange 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Exchange 
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Act  and  further,  implied  at  least,  that  al- 
though there  Is  no  total  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  exemption  might  be  found 
for  "particular  Instances  of  exchange  self- 
regulation."  The  Court,  however,  concluded 
that  the  particular  instance  of  exchange 
self -regulation  found  in  the  Silver  case  could 
not  be  so  Justified  because  the  procedures 
utilized  by  the  exchange  were  unfair  in  that 
Silver  was  not  informed  of  the  charges 
against  him  or  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain them.  Action  taken  by  the  use  of  such 
unfair  procedures  would  not  further  the 
policies  of  the  Exchange  Act.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  these  procedural  safeguards,  the 
Court  felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not,  had  fair  procedures 
been  followed,  the  action  of  the  exchange 
would  have  been  Justified. 

We  believe  that  several  salient  points 
emerge  from  this  decision. 

1.  The  Court  gave  broad  scope  to  the  self- 
regulatory  responsibilities  of  the  Exchange 
but  insisted  also  that  they  be  subject  to 
adequate  governmental  oversight. 

2.  While  the  Court  expressly  declined  to 
decide  whether  or  not  an  antitrust  exemp- 
tion would  be  implied  in  a  situation  where 
the  Commission  possessed  adequate  author- 
ity to  review  the  Exchange's  action,  the 
above-mentioned  reasoning  concerning  the 
broad  scope  of  self -regulation  and  the  neces- 
sltv  for  Government  oversight  seems  to  point 
In  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  that  exemption  Is  to  be  applied 
only  when,  and  to  the  extent  necessary,  to 
make  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  work  Im- 
plies a  limited  immunity. 

3.  Since  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  the 
Court  turned  on  the  lack  of  procedural  safe- 
guards in  Silver's  situation,  the  Court  was 
not  required  to.  and  did  not,  decide  the  sub- 
stantive question  of  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  self-regulatory  activity  of  the 
Exchange  may  be  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  still  less  did  it  decide  whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  activities  of  the  Exchange 
which  may  appear  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
Exchange  Act  but  are  not  self -regulatory  in 
nature  may  be  lmm\mlzed  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  Exchange  Act.  Con- 
sequently, unless  and  until  the  relationship 
between  the  Exchange  Act  and  the  antitrust 
laws  is  clarified,  either  by  further  Court 
decisions  or  by  legislation,  the  entire  subject 
will  continue  in  a  state  of  considerable 
uncertainty. 

Our  letter  of  Augtist  8,  1963.  transmitting 
the  last  Installment  of  the  Special  Study  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  stated: 

"One  sector  of  the  self-regulatory  scheme 
will  require  Joint  analysis  with  the  exchanges 
of  the  need  for  legislation.  •  •  •  We  believe 
It  essential  that  the  Silver  decision  should  in 
no  way  be  construed  to  inhibit  vigorous  per- 
formance by  the  exchanges  of  their  self- 
regulatory  responsibilities.  •  •  •  Steps  can 
and  must  t>e  taken  to  avoid  any  possible 
problems.  These  should  Include  appropriate 
procedural  changes  by  the  exchanges  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  need  for  some  form  of 
review  of  exchange  actions  by  the  Commis- 
sion. If  review  procedures  are  thought 
necessary,  legislation  may  be  required. 

"Our  firm  conviction  is  that  self-regula- 
tion, an  essential  ingredient  In  Investor 
protection,  must  continue  In  a  strong,  for- 
ward movement.  Accordingly,  we  have  writ- 
ten to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  advis- 
ing of  our  concern  and  shall  undertake  to 
resolve  with  it  any  problems  presented  by  the 
Silver  case." 

On  August  6.  1963.  we  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  directing  Its  attention 
to  two  aspects  of  the  Sliver  case:  The  first  in- 
volving the  factual  situation  before  the  Court 
In  which  the  nonmember  involved  did  not 
receive  notice  of  the  charges  against  him  or 
an  opportunity  to  answer  them  and  the  sec- 
ond and  broader  aspect  of  the  case  relating 
to  the  absence  of  review  by  the  Commission 


of  particular  instances  of  exchange  self-reg- 
ulation. In  its  reply  of  September  26,  1963, 
the  exchange  reviewed  the  various  proce- 
dural changes  made  In  its  rules  as  a  result 
of  the  Silver  case  '  and  indicated  some  doubt 
as  to  the  need  for  Commission  review  of 
exchange  actions. 

The  Commission  in  a  further  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  the  exchange  again 
pointed  to  the  need  for  further  consideration 
and  analysis  both  by  the  exchange  and  the 
Commission  of  the  broader  question  raised 
by  the  Sliver  case  and  anticipated  that  this 
might  be  done  In  conjunction  with  discus- 
sions of  certain  recommendations  of  the  spe- 
cial study. 

In  connection  with  the  review  of  exchange 
actions  referred  to  in  our  letter  of  August  8, 
1963.  to  the  Congress,  the  special  study  had 
recommended  that  the  Commission  Improve 
Its  arrangements  and  procedures  for  review 
of  exchange  rules  by  providing  for  the  filing 
of  all  proposed  rules  with  an  adequate  inter- 
val before  effectiveness  (special  study,  pt.  4, 
p.    727).     Because    our   program   for    imple- 
menting the  special  study  recommendations 
Involved  a  considerable  number  of  changes 
in  exchange  rules,  this  recommendation   of 
the  study  was  given  the  highest  priority  in 
our    Implementation    program    so    that    we 
might  have  an  orderly  procedvu-e  for  consid- 
ering these  changes.     In  a  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 15.  1963.  to  the  exchange,  the  Commission 
explained  the  purpose  and  need  for  a  pro- 
posed   rule    which    would    require    the    ex- 
changes to  file  with  the  Commission  a  report 
of  any  proposed  changes  In,  or  additions  to. 
rules   at   least   3   weeks  before  effectiveness. 
We  noted  that  the  Commission  by  this  pro- 
posal was  not  seeking  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  exchange  rules  in  advance  or  to 
prevent   the   exchange    from   adopting   such 
rules  as  it  might  wish  to  adopt.     The  pur- 
pose of   the   rule   was  simply  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  the  exercise  of  its  oversight 
responsibilities   by   Insuring   that  the   Com- 
mission would  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  views,  if  It  so  desired,  before  the 
exchange  adopted  any  rule   change.     In   its 
reply  the  exchange  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  adopt  the 
proposed  rule  and  stated  that  it  would  seem 
•'to  erode  the   principle  of  self-regulation." 
However,   the  exchange  board   of   governors 
voted  not  to  object  to  the  proposed  r\ile. 

On  March  3,  1964,  the  Commission  adopted 
rule  17a-8  requiring  that  exchanges  file  re- 
ports of  rule  changes  with  the  Commission 
at  least  3  weeks  before  effectiveness.  The 
rule  has  served  to  implement,  in  part,  the 
special  study  recommendation  that  the  Com- 
mission improve  its  program  and  procedures 
for  review  of  exchange  actions.  Rule  17a-8, 
however,  is  simply  a  reporting  requirement 
which,  unlike  the  corresponding  require- 
ment with  respect  to  NASD  rules  described 
below,  does  not  call  for  formal  Commission 
action  as  a  condition  for  effectiveness. 
II 
In  this  part,  we  review  the  existing  powers 
of  the  Commission  In  relation  to  the  self- 
regulatory  agencies,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  similarities  and  differences  of 
the  respective  frameworks  within  which  the 
Commission  exercises  Its  supervision  over 
the  exchanges  and  the  NASD,'  and  we  then 


describe  the  relationships  of  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws  to  the  policies  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  state  our  views  on  the  Commission's 
role  in  enforcing  those  policies. 

The  self -regulatory  agencies 
Under  the  Exchange  Act  all  securities  ex- 
changes, unless  exempted  by  reason  of  In- 
significant volume,  are  required  to  register 
with    the    Commission.     In    so   doing    they 
must   (1)    file  copies  of  all  their  rules;    (2) 
satisfy  the  Commission  that  their  rules  "are 
Just  and  adequate  to  Insure  fair  dealing  and 
to  protect  Investors"  and  provide  sanctions 
against  conduct  inconsistent  with  Just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade.  Including  vio- 
lation of  the  acts  or  rules  thereunder:    (3) 
agree  to  comply  with  the  Exchange  Act  and 
rules  thereunder  and.  within  the  limits  of 
their  ability,  to  enforce  compliance  by  their 
members:    and   (4)    agree  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission  copies  of  any  rule  amendments 
"forthwith  upon  their  adoption."    (Sec.  6  (a) , 
(b)    and   (di.)      Once  an  exchange  becomes 
registered.  It  can,  without  Commission  ap- 
proval, adopt  any  rule  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  statute  or  a  Commission  rule  (sec.  6(c) ). 
The  act  also  vests  in  the  Commission  the 
direct  power  to  alter  or  supplement  exchange 
rules,  under  a  defined  procedure,  "In  respect 
of  such  matters  as"  12  specified  areas  of  ex- 
change   operations    and    "Similar    matters." 
(Sec.   19(b).)      Further,   the  CommlEslon  is 
empowered  to  suspend  or  withdraw  the  reg- 
istration of  an  exchange  for  violation  of  the 
act  or  for  failure  to  enforce  member  compli- 
ance with  respect  thereto  (but  without  ex- 
press reference  to  enforcing  compliance  with 
the  exchanges'  own  rules) :  to  suspend  or  ex- 
pel members  and  officers  for  violations  of  the 
acts   or   rules;    and   to   suspend   summarily, 
when  in  the  public  Interest,  trading  In  any 
registered  security  for  periods  of  10  days  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  sus- 
pend all  trading  on  an  exchange  for  a  period 
of  90  days  (sec.  19(a)). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  statute  does 
not  provide  an  express  procedure  by  which 
the  Commission  can  prevent  a  new  exchange 
rule  or  amendment  from  becoming  effective.' 
In  view  of  the  precise  specification  of  mat- 
ters Included  in  section  19(b).  the  question 
may  be  raised  whether  the  Commission  has 
the  power  to  alter  or  supplement  exchange 
rviles  dealing  with  such  important  matters  as 
the  qualifications  of  members  or  seatholders, 
the  organization  or  government  of  exchanges 
or  their  procedures  for  disciplining  mem- 
bers— matters  not  enumerated  in  section  19 
(b).'  Section  19(b)  also  presents  some  pro- 
cedural questions  concerning  the  scope  of 
the  hearing,  the  nature  of  the  changes  that 
can  be  ordered  by  the  Commission  after  the 
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•  The  exchange  made  the  following  modi- 
fications In  Its  procedures  as  a  result  of  the 
Silver  case:  Suspended  rule  355  which  re- 
quired prior  consent  of  the  exchange  for  wire 
connections  to  nonmembers  and  adopted  rule 
359  which  required  only  that  the  nonmember 
agree  In  writing  not  to  transmit  continuous 
exchange  quotations:  and  adopted  rule 
345(c)  granting  registered  representatives 
procedural  rights  similar  to  those  granted  to 
members. 

'See  the  discussion  of  self-regulation  In 
the  special  study  report,  pt.  4,  pp.  692-728. 


'  The  Supreme  Court  In  the  Silver  case  In- 
dicated that  the  statute  Impliedly  gives  the 
Commission  power  to  disapprove  exchange 
rules  (373  U.S.  at  357).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  remark  of  the  Court  was  in- 
tended to  apply  In  a  section  19(b)  context 
or  more  broadly. 

*  Under  section  19(c)  of  the  act,  the  Com- 
mission was  directed  to  make  a  study  of  these 
matters  and  report  to  the  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 1935.  In  Its  report,  the  Commission 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
changes  in  exchange  rules  "to  be  put  into 
effect  by  th«!  voluntary  action  of  the  ex- 
changes themselves  without  resort  to  legis- 
lation." (Report  on  the  Government  of 
Securities  Exchanges.  H.R.  Doc.  No.  85.  74th 
Cong..  1st  sess.  (1935) .  p.  17.)  Many  of  these 
recommendations  were  ultimately  put  Into 
effect  by  the  exchanges.  The  Commission  In 
Its  1941  legislative  program  recommended 
that  the  matters  mentioned  In  section  19fc) 
be  Incorporated  In  section  19(b)  so  that  the 
Commission  could  alter  exchange  rules  deal- 
ing with  organization,  membership  and  disci- 
pline. These  amendments  were  never 
adopted. 


hearing,  and  the  power  of  the  exchanges  to 
modify  rules  Imposed  by  the  Commission 
under  that  section.^ 

While  the  Commission  can  discipline  an 
exchange  member  for  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral securities  laws,  it  cannot  take  action 
against  a  member  for  violation  of  exchange 
rules  as  such."  Also  there  are  no  provisions 
for  Commission  review,  either  on  its  own  mo- 
tion or  on  application  of  an  aggrieved  person, 
of  an  exchange's  enforcement  actions.  It 
was  the  absence  of  Commission  review  of  ex- 
change enforcement  and  disciplinary  matters 
which  the  Supreme  Court  found  crucial  in 
the  Sliver  case.  In  the  words  of  the  Court: 
"♦  •  •(tlhere  Is  nothing  built  into  the 
statutory  scheme  which  perforins  the  anti- 
trust function  of  insuring  that  an  exchange 
will  not  in  some  cases  apply  Its  rules  so  as  to 
do  injury  to  competition  which  cannot  be 
justified  as  furthering  legitimate  self- 
regulative  ends." " 

Complementary  to  the  provisions  giving  the 
Commission  powers  with  respect  to  exchanges 
and  their  self-regulatory  activities  are  powers 
of  direct  rulemaking.  Without  emplojdng 
the  channel  of  self -regulation  at  all,  the 
Commission  may  enact  rules  directly  affect- 
ing exchange  members  and  mechanisms  In 
the  vital  areas  of  floor  trading,  off-floor  trad- 
ing by  members,  and  operations  of  specialists 
and  odd  lot  dealers  (sec.  11  (a)  and  (b) )  and 
also  with  respect  to  short  sales,  stop-loss  or- 
ders, and  manipulative  or  deceptive  devices 
(sec.  10  (a)  and  (b) ). 

In  many  areas,  the  Commission's  powers 
in  relation  to  the  NASD  are  considerably 
broader  than  those  with  respect  to  exchanges. 
While  the  Maloney  Act  follows  the  earlier 
pattern  In  requiring  registration  of  associa- 
tions with  the  Commission  and  the  filing  of 
all  rules  at  the  time  of  registration  (sec.  15A 
(a) ) ,  it  contains  a  considerably  more  detailed 
specification  of  criteria  as  to  which  the  Com- 
mission must  be  satisfied  in  permitting  regis- 
tration. Among  other  things,  these  relate  to 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  members,  fair  repre- 
sentation of  members  in  an  association's 
functioning,  procedures  in  disciplinary  mat- 
ters, and  the  association's  substantive  or 
regulatory  rules  (sec.  15A(b)). 

Important  departures  from  the  original 
1934  pattern  applicable  to  exchanges  are  the 
express  grant  to  the  Commission  of  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  disciplinary  actions  by  asso- 
ciations and  the  requirement  that  associa- 
tions file  subsequent  rule  changes  with  the 
Commission.  Such  changes  become  effective 
only  If  not  disapproved  by  the  Commission. 
In  one  Important  respect  the  Commission's 
powers  with  respect  to  associations  Is  less 
than  that  with  respect  to  exchanges.  Unlike 
the  Commission's  broad  power  to  supplement 
exchange  rules  under  section  19(b),  the 
Conamisslon's  authority  to  alter  or  supple- 
ment a  registered  association's  rules  is  re- 
stricted to  four  areas,  all  of  which  relate  to 
organizational  aspects  of  the  association  and 
do  not  touch  on  substantive  rules  of  conduct 
applicable  to  members  (sec.  15A(k)(2)). 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  exchanges,  apart 
from  the  Commission's  powers  of  supervi- 
sion over  self-regulation  by  registered  asso- 
ciations, the  Commission  has  Important  di- 
rect rulemaking  powers  In  respect  of  sub- 
stantive matters  of  conduct  in  the  market- 
place  (sec.   15(c)).     These  powers  may  be 


"The  Commission  proposed  in  1941  that 
section  19(b)  be  amended  to  give  it  power 
to  stay  temporarily  the  effectiveness  of  new 
rules  pending  final  action  by  the  Commission. 

•In  its  1941  legislative  program,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  the  amendment  of 
section  19(a)  (3)  to  authorize  the  suspension 
or  expulsion  from  a  national  securities  ex- 
change of  any  member  who  has  willfully 
violated  any  rule  of  the  exchange  the  viola- 
tion of  which  subjects  a  member  to  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion. 

•  373  U.S.  at  368. 


said  to  serve  roughly  the  same  function  as 
those  under  sections  10  and  11  in  the  case  of 
exchange  markets  but  are  not  necessarily 
equivalent  in  breadth  of  coverage.  Whereas 
section  11,  for  the  important  areas  covered 
by  it,  confers  powers  to  adopt  rules  deemed 
"necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  investors,"  sec- 
tion 15(c)  uses  this  broad  standard  only  in 
respect  of  rules  as  to  financial  responsibility 
of  broker-dealers.  However,  the  Commission 
is  given  general  and  broad  rulemaking  power 
to  outlaw  conduct  defined  by  it  as  fraudulent, 
deceptive,  or  manipulative  or  as  involving  fic- 
titious quotations,  and  to  "prescribe  means 
reasonably  designed  to  prevent"  any  of  these. 
The  special  study  noted  the  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  provisions  defining  the 
Commission's  powers  in  respect  of  exchanges 
and  those  applicable  in  respect  of  the  NASD 
and  observed  that  these  differences  may  In 
part  reflect  differences  in  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  two  types  of  agencies  and  may 
in  part  reflect  a  time  interval  of  several  years 
between  the  enactment  of  the  two  sets  of 
provisions.  The  study  recommended  re- 
examination of  these  differences  and  of  relat- 
ed Commission  responsibilities: 

"The  Silver  case  pointed  out  the  need  to 
assure,  through  outside  review,  that  what  is 
done  in  the  name  of  self-regulation  is  gen- 
uinely such  and  is  not  inimical  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  public  interest.  In  the  absence 
of  Commission  review,  the  antitrust  court 
was  found  to  be  the  appropriate  forum.  It 
Is  the  belief  of  the  special  study  that  if  self- 
regulation  is  to  function  effectively  and  with 
due  regard  for  all  aspects  of  the  public  inter- 
est, including  the  interest  in  vigorous  self- 
regulation,  the  forum  for  review  of  self-reg- 
ulatory action  shoiUd  be  the  agency  already 
established  as  the  official,  expert  guardian  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  field  of  securities; 
i.e.,  the  Commission." ' 

The  process  of  accommodating  the  de- 
mands of  the  Federal  securities  laws  and 
the  demands  of  other  laws  of  public  concern 
may  be  a  complex  one  when  reviewing  par- 
ticular exercises  of  exchange  self -regulation. 
On  the  one  hand,  under  the  present  scheme, 
exchanges  may  be  subject  to  the  harsh  sanc- 
tions of  ordinary  lawsuits,  particularly  treble 
damage  suits.  In  performing  what  they  in 
good  faith  regard  as  necessary  self-regula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  important  to  assvu-e, 
through  outside  review,  that  what  is  done  in 
the  name  of  self -regulation  is  genuinely  such 
and  is  not  inimical  to  other  aspects  of  the 
public  interest.  It  is  our  strong  view  that 
the  Commission,  subject  to  Judicial  and  con- 
gressional oversight,  is  the  appropriate  forimi 
for  achieving  a  reasonable  accommodation 
between  the  policies  of  the  securities  laws 
and  the  antitrust  laws. 

Relationship  to  the  antitrrist  laws 
Your  letter  points  out  that  In  a  regulated 
field  competitive  considerations  assume  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  than  in  unregu- 
lated industries  and  may  call  for  different 
forms  of  regulation.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  with  relation  to 
competition  in  the  securities  Industries. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Exchange 
Act.  unlike  certain  other  regulatory  statutes, 
to  limit  or  restrict  competition  In  the  secu- 
rities Industry.  The  purpose  of  the  Exchange 
Act  rather  was  to  protect  Investors  by  pro- 
hibiting fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipula- 
tive practices,  providing  additional  disclos- 
ures with  respect  to  securities  and  regulat- 
ing the  operation  of  the  markets  in  the  in- 
terest of  making  them  fair,  honest,  and  or- 
derly. The  Commission  consequently  does 
not  engage  in  economic  regulation  in  the 
sense   of    awarding   exclusive   franchises   or 


licenses,  fixing  or  regulating  prices  or  restric- 
Ing  entry  into  the  field  upon  economic 
grounds,  such  as  "public  convenience,  inter- 
est or  necessity."  Anyone  may  enter  the  se- 
curities business  unless  disqualified  either 
by  past  misconduct  or  by  lack  of  training  or 
experience.  New  exchanges  may  be  estab- 
lished if  they  are  so  organized  as  to  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  standards  of  the  act  and 
the  prices  of  securities  are  determined  by 
competitive  forces.  Similarly,  broker-dealers 
may  either  compete,  or  may  liquidate,  merge 
or  consolidate  without  authorization  from 
the  Commission. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Exchange  Act 
contemplates  and  requires  that  industry  or- 
ganizations, particularly  exchanges  and 
national  securities  associations,  shall  en- 
gage In  extensive  self-regulation.  Effective 
self -regulation  requires  that  the  self -regula- 
tory bodies  take  concerted  action  to  enforce 
the  standards  of  conduct  which  they  estab- 
lish. Such  enforcement  by  concerted  action 
Involves  conduct  which,  absent  the  statutory 
mandate  of  the  Exchange  Act,  would  fre- 
quently constitute  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Accommodation  of  these  policies 
was  the  central  problem  of  the  Silver  case 
but.  as  noted  above,  peculiar  circumstances 
there  presented  made  it  unnecessary  for  the 
court  to  resolve  the  basic  Issue. 

Beyond   questions  of  self-regulation,  the 
structure    of    the    securities   markets    as    it 
presently  exists  involves  practices  concerning 
which  questions  have  recently  been  raised 
under  the  antitrust  laws.     Thus  the  rules 
of  all  of  the  exchanges  fix  minimum  com- 
mission rates  and  provide  lower  commissions 
for  transactions  between  members  than  are 
charged    to   nonmembers.    The   major    ex- 
changes In  addition  have  rules  which  restrict 
the  ability  of  members  to  deal  in  listed  secu- 
rities off   the   fioor   of   the  exchange.    The 
existence  of  the  Commission  rules  and  re- 
lated  requirements  is   expressly   recognized 
In  the  Exchange  Act,  and  in  section  19(b) 
of  that  act  the  Commission  is  given  Juris- 
diction over  such  rules.    In  the  one  formal 
proceeding  which  was  conducted  under  this 
section  the  Commission  found  that  a  rule 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  prohibiting 
its  members   from   acting   as   specialtsts  or 
odd-lot  dealers  in  exchange  listed  securities 
on  other  exchanges  fell  within  several  of  the 
matters  enumerated   In  section   19(b)    and 
that  its  enforcement  would  operate  as  "an 
unreasonable  and  unjustified  restraint  upon 
interstate  commerce"  thereby  violating  "one 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  regulation  under 
the  act.  a  purpose  closely  related  to  the  pub- 
lic policy  regarding  unreasonable  restraints 
and  the  maintenance  of  fair  competition" 
of  the  antitrust  laws.*    Here  the  Commission 
found    that    enforcement    of    an    exchange 
rule    would    Impair    competition    between 
markets  and  thus  deny  to  the  public  the 
benefits  of  competitive  markets.  Including 
the    high    standards    of    performance    that 
competition  can  create. 

A  number  of  private  antitrust  actions  have 
been  filed  against  the  exchange  and  member 
firms  which  raise  such  fundamental  ques- 
tions as  the  validity  of  the  exchange's  mini- 
mum commission  rate  schedule  and  of  Its 
antlrebate  provisions  as  they  apply  to  non- 
member  broker-dealers.  Other  problems  in 
this  area  have  also  arisen  recently  but  have 
not  resulted  in  litigation.  For  example,  ques- 
tions have  been  posed  with  respect  to  ex- 
change memberships  for  mutual  fund  affi- 
liates and  reciprocal  business  practices.  An- 
other such  question  is  the  degree  to  which 
an  exchange  may  restrict  its  members  from 
executing  orders  off  the  exchange. 

In  our  view,  the  Commission,  within  Its 
existing  powers,  can  and  must  resolve  many 
of  these  questions  where  they  may  have  an 


Special  study  report,  pt.  4,  p.  724. 


•In  the  matter  of  the  rules  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  10  SEC  270.  287  (1941) . 
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Impact  on  the  free,  fair  and  orderly  func- 
tioning of  markets.  For  example,  exchange 
rules  relating  to  offboard  trading  by  members 
fall  directly  within  the  ambit  of  section  19 
(b)  of  the  Exchange  Act  and  we  have  recent- 
ly instituted  an  inquiry  concerning  such 
rules.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  Inquiry  will 
put  us  in  a  position  to  make  an  Informed 
Judgment  on  the  consistency  of  these  rules 
with  the  standards  of  section  19(b).  In  the 
matter  of  commission  rates,  where  the  Com- 
mission also  has  the  authority  to  regulate 
under  section  19(b).  our  staff  has  had  nu- 
merous conferences  with  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  seeking  to  improve  the  data  and 
standards  needed  to  measure  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates.  The  exchange  has,  as  a  result 
of  suggestions  made  by  our  staff,  made  a 
number  of  revisions  in  Its  form  used  to 
obtain  income  and  expense  data  from  mem- 
ber Arms  and  our  staff  is  now  conducting 
discussions  with  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  other  recommendations  In  the 
study  in  this  area. 

We  firmly  believe  that  In  matters  like  off- 
board  trading  by  exchange  members  and 
commission  rates  that  the  Commission  with 
Its  responsibility  and  concern  for  these  mat- 
ters is  In  the  best  position  to  comprehend 
and  reconcile  the  diverse  factors  and  con- 
siderations that  may  bear  upon  the  public 
interest  In  the  manifold  circumstances  un- 
der which  questions  may  arise.  Ad  hoc  de- 
terminations in  the  antitrust  courts  of  com- 
plex matters  such  as  these  could  have  an 
undesirable  impact  upon  the  quality  of  the 
markets  and  the  Interests  of  the  Investing 
public. 

In  the  Maloney  Act,  which  provided  for 
the  establislunent  of  national  securities  as- 
sociations. Congress  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  accommodating  the  policies  of  the  secu- 
rities laws  and  the  policies  of  the  antitrust 
laws  in  a  manner  which  has  worked  out  quite 
satisfactorily.  The  rules  of  such  associations 
must  be  designed  not  only  to  prevent  fraud- 
ulent and  manipulative  acts  and  practices 
and  promote  just  and  equitable  principles 
of  trade  but  also  to  effectuate  policies  re- 
lated to  the  antitrust  laws.  Thus  section 
15A(b)(8)  provides  as  follows : 

"(8 1  the  rules  of  the  association  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipula- 
tive acts  and  practices,  to  promote  Just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade,  to  provide 
safeguards  against  unreasonable  profits  or 
unreasonable  rates  of  conmilsslons  or  other 
charges,  and,  In  general,  to  protect  Investors 
and  the  public  Interest,  and  to  remove  Im- 
pediments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of 
a  free  and  open  market;  and  are  not  designed 
to  permit  unfair  discrimination  between 
customers  or  issuers,  or  brokers  or  aealers.  to 
fix  minimum  profits,  to  Impose  any  schedule 
of  prices,  or  to  Impose  any  schedule  or  fix 
minimum  rates  of  conunlsslons,  allowances, 
discounts,  or  other  charges." 

Any  new  or  changed  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion can  become  effective  only  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  among  other  things  that  they 
■  conform  to  this  standard.  If  an  associa- 
tion takes  disciplinary  action  against  a  mem- 
ber or  excludes  any  person  from  membership, 
such  action  Is  subject  to  review  oy  the  Com- 
mission on  the  application  of  any  aggrieved 
person  and  the  Commission's  action  Is  In 
turn  subject  to  review  in  the  courts.  On  the 
other  hand,  section  15A(n)  of  the  act  ap- 
pears to  grant  to  such  associations  an  express 
immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws  when  per- 
forming their  functions  under  the  Exchange 
Act. 

As  we  indicated  earlier  In  this  letter,  the 
Sliver  case  has  highlighted  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  of  exchange  ac- 
tivity where  the  absence  of  Commission  re- 
view was  a  major  factor  in  the  Court's  deter- 
mination that  review  by  an  antitrust  court 
was  not  Incompatible  with  the  Exchange  Act 


and  consequently  immunity  could  not  be 
Implied.  In  order  to  Insure  that  there  Is 
adequate  Conunisslon  review  of  exchange 
actions,  we  believe  that  specific  gaps  in  the 
rulemaking,  enforcement,  and  disciplinary 
areas  of  exchange  activity  should  be  filled  by 
some  form  of  review  power  and.  to  that  end. 
we  have  initiated  discussions  with  the  prin- 
cipal exchanges  looking  toward  legislation  to 
be  submitted  to  your  committee.  The  Com- 
mission's exercise  of  such  review  power 
would,  in  turn,  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
under  section  25  of  the  Exchange  Act.  and 
consequently,  any  failure  upon  the  part  of 
the  Commission  to  give  proper  weight  to 
antitrust  considerations  could  be  corrected 
in  that  way.  It  might,  therefore,  be  advisa- 
ble to  provide  antitrust  Immunity  in  areas 
subject  to  this  review. 

It  is  not  presently  clear  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  beyond  the  foregoing  will 
become  necessary,  and  this  may  depend  upon 
the  decisions  ultimately  reached  in  certain 
of  the  pending  antitrust  actions.  The  Com- 
mission, however,  does  not  seek  broad  eco- 
nomic powers  to  regulate  or  supersede  com- 
petition in  the  securities  markets,  after  the 
model  of  traditional  public  utility  regula- 
tion. In  many  areas  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets competition  alone,  without  Government 
regulation,  has  served  to  protect  Investors 
and  the  public  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Manuel  F.  Cohen, 

Chairman. 


lished;  serious  epidemic  diseases  have 
been  brought  under  control.  A  20-year 
program  to  double  per  capita  income  is 
underway. 

We  congratulate  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  on  the  great  successes  of  the 
past,  and  we  are  confident  that  Dahomey 
will  continue  on  the  course  of  peaceful 
cooperation  and  responsible,  independ- 
ent statehood. 


DAHOMEY  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey  became  an  inde- 
pendent state  on  August  1.  1960.  For 
more  than  h.alf  a  century  Dahomey  was 
a  French  protectorate,  and  the  people 
of  this  country  in  West  Africa  had  little 
or  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  their 
country.  Following  the  Brazzaville  Con- 
ference of  1944,  gradual  changes  began 
to  take  place.  In  1946  Dahomey  became 
an  overseas  territory  of  the  French 
Union;  a  deputy  and  two  senators  were 
sent  to  the  French  Parliament  and  a 
Territorial  Assembly  was  elected.  Twelve 
years  later  Dahomey  gained  the  status 
of  an  autonomous  republic  within  the 
French  community,  and  on  August  1, 
1960,  the  country's  steady  progress  to- 
ward independent  nationhood  culmi- 
nated in  the  proclamation  of  complete 
independence. 

Over  the  past  5  years  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Dahomey  have 
proven  to  the  world  that  they  were  in- 
deed ready  to  assume  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  freedom  and  national 
sovereignty. 

On  the  international  level  Dahomey 
has  shown  its  strong  belief  in  the  validity 
and  usefulness  of  international  coopera- 
tion. It  joined  a  customs  union  with 
Ivory  Coast.  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta; 
governmental  policies  concerning  use 
and  development  of  the  Niger  River  are 
coordinated  with  other  riparian  States 
of  the  region.  Dahomey  has  maintained 
its  connections  to  France,  from  which 
both  countries  continue  to  benefit. 

On  the  domestic  level,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Dahomey  has  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  better  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country.  The  welfare 
of  all  the  people  has  priority  among  gov- 
ernmental policies.  Thus,  educational 
facilities  have  been  expanded;  a  large 
number  of  health  centers  were  estab- 


WISCONSIN   LEGISLATURE   FAVORS 
BUTTER  IN  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though Wisconsin  is  widely  known  for 
its  beer,  baseball,  outdoor  recreation, 
auto,  farm  implement  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery manufacturing — the  Badger 
State  is  perhaps  best  known  as  America's 
dairyland. 

In  this  connection,  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islature recently  memorialized  the  Con- 
gress use  Wisconsin  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  the  food-for-peace,  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  other  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  State  legislature  also  passed  a  res- 
olution urging  the  Congress  to  order  the 
use  of  butter,  not  inferior  substitutes,  in 
Federal  welfare  programs.  The  resolu- 
tion FKJints  out  that  Wisconsin  last  year 
produced  308,517.000  pounds  of  butter,  or 
21.7  percent  of  total  national  production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolxttion  or  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

A  Joint  resolution  to  memorialize  Congress 

to  use  Wisconsin  agricultural  products  In 

the  food-for-peace,  Alliance  for  Progress. 

and  other  foreign  aid  programs 

Whereas  Wisconsin  as  America's  dairyland 
Is  justly  proud  of  Its  Industrious  and  capable 
farmers;  and 

Whereas  the  Industry  of  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  and  the  Ingenuity  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin have  Increased  the  productivity  of  Wis- 
consin's soil  and  of  Its  famous  dairy  herds 
many  times  over;  and 

Whereas  Wisconsin's  agriculture  is  Justly 
famous  for  developing  many  new  and  health- 
ful food  products;  and 

Whereas  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances In  agricultural  technology  in  recent 
decades  and  the  abundance  of  food  In  this 
country,  food  supply  remains  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  mankind;  the  world 
needs  food;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  frequently  lent  money  to 
foreign  nations,  or  granted  them  credit  in 
the  form  of  foreign  aid.  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  agricultural  produce:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
a  massive  program  of  American-grown  food 
for  foreign  aid,  to  ameliorate  starvation 
throughout  the  world:  a  program  in  which 
Wisconsin  dairy  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts could  be  used  not  only  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world,  but  also  to  teach  them. 
in  a  most  Instructive  way,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  when  agriculture  can  freely  develop 
through  the  Industriousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual In  a  democratic  society:  and  be  U 
further 

Resolved.  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
delegation  in  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 
Robert  T.  Huber, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Buckley, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


President  of  the  Senate. 
William  P.  Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Resolution    of    the    State    of    Wisconsin 

A  Joint   resolution   memorializing  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    to    cease    using    butter 
substitutes  In  Its  welfare  programs 
W^hereas  Wisconsin's  butter  industry  ranks 
second   In   the   Nation,    last   year  producing 
308.517.000       pounds       of       butter       which 
amounted   to   21.7   percent   of    the   Nation's 
total  butter  supply;  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  for 
distribution  to  needy  persons  is  a  direct  blow 
to  Wisconsin's  dairy  farmers  and  industry 
and  out  of  focus  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's objective  of  improving  the  dairy 
farmer's  income  and  an  action  which  can 
only  result  in  long-range  damages  to  the 
American  commercial  market  for  butter;  and 
Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  without  exception  exhaust  every 
alternative  available  to  it  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  butter  being  used  In  domestic 
Government  programs  and  make  adjust- 
ments In  foreign  aid  or  In  export  programs 
to  keep  butter  in  the  American  consumer's 
diet:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring) ,  That  the  legislature  requests  that 
positive  action  be  taken  opposing  the  pur- 
chase of  oleomargarine  now  or  at  any  future 
time  for  use  in  the  Nation's  welfare  pro- 
grams; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Robert  T.  Huber, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Buckley. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


President  of  the  Senate. 
William  P.  Nugent. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
carried  a  pro  and  con  discussion  of  law 
enforcement  wiretapping.  Mr.  O.  W. 
Wilson,  the  superintendent  of  police  in 
Chicago,  presented  the  argument  in  favor 
of  legalizing  this  practice  by  police  offi- 
cials. I  had  the  privilege  of  offering  the 
the  case  against  wiretapping. 

Since  this  is  one  of  the  more  thorough 
examinations  of  the  subject  that  has 
recently  appeared  in  print.  I  believe  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  want  to  re- 
view the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  feature  coverage  of  law  en- 
forcement wiretapping  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  July  30,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should  Wiretaps  Be  Allowed? 

YES 

(By  O.  w.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  police 
in  Chicago) 

Chicago. — Indiscriminate  wiretapping  Is 
admittedly  an  Intolerable   and  indefensible 


invasion  of  privacy.    This  Is  not  the  Issue. 

The  true  issue  is:  Can  we  find  a  way  to 
regulate  wiretapping,  through  proper  super- 
vision by  the  courts  or  by  other  means,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  by  legitimate  law-en- 
forcement agencies  against  organized  crimi- 
nals and  yet  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
ordinary  law-abiding  citizen  against  tm- 
toward  invasion  of  his  privacy? 

I  think  we  can  and  must. 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  there  were  another 
noun  we  could  use  as  a  substitute  for  the 
word  wiretapping,  becatise  the  very  word 
wiretapping  conjures  up  a  lot  of  emotional- 
ism that  makes  it  difficult  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  logic. 

Selected  targets 

Law  enforcement  Is  asking  only  for  au- 
thority to  tap  the  telephones  of  a  relatively 
few  selected  targets — the  telephones  used  by 
organized  gangsterdom,  the  Cosa  Nostra,  the 
syndicate  or  whatever  name  you  choose  to 
call  it — and  only  then  when  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  crime  can  be  Introduced  before  a 
court  of  law  to  satisfy  the  court  that  probable 
cause  exists  for  the  use  of  a  wiretap  on  that 
particular  telephone. 

Under  our  present  law,  the  higher-ups  in 
organized  crime  are  given  complete  Immu- 
nity In  their  oral  and  telephonic  commiml- 
cations. 

This  shouldn't  be.  The  very  fact  that  the 
telephone  exists  has  made  law  enforcement 
more  difficult.  It  permits  the  higher-ups  in 
organized  rackets  to  conspire  and  carry  out 
their  illegal  activities  by  telephone  and  to 
issue  directions  to  their  underlings  without 
committing  any  overt  acts  themselves  that 
might  result  in  their  apprehension  by  the 
police  or  other  law-enforcement  officers. 

Immunity  retained 

Thus  they  remain  Immune  from  punish- 
ment, and  the  only  persons  who  are  charged 
with  crimes  are  the  minor  figures  In  the 
rackets — the  lowly  policy  runner,  the  pros- 
titute, or  the  narcotics  pusher,  all  of  whom 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

They  are  the  only  ones  who  do  something 
that  the  police  can  see  and  testify  about 
and  therefore  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
are  arrested  and  charged  with  a  crime. 

The  telephone  is  not  only  a  means  of 
facilitating  crime  but  It  may  be  the  very 
Instrumentality  for  committing  certain 
types  of  crime.  It  Is  almost  invariably 
used  In  such  crimes  as  extortion  and  kid- 
naping, and  is,  of  course,  the  very  sine  qua 
non  of  bookmaklng,  call-girl  operations,  and 
lewd,  obscene,  or  threatening  telephone 
calls. 

If  the  higher-ups  In  our  highly  organized 
rackets  commit  their  crimes  primarily  by 
using  the  telephone,  why  shouldn't  law 
enforcement  be  permitted  to  Intercept  their 
telephone  conversations  and  use  this  as 
evidence  against  them? 

Three  methods  available 

To  get  at  the  higher-ups  in  organized 
crime.  It  is  necessary  to  peel  off  several  layers 
of  protective  covering  surrounding  the  hard 
core  of  leadership.  I  know  of  only  three 
ways  of  doing  this: 

1.  By  persuading  accomplices  to  testify 
against  their  coconspirators; 

2.  By  planting  undercover  operatives 
within  the  upper  echelons  of  the  crime 
syndicate; 

3.  By  Intensive  surveillance  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  using  wiretapping, 
electronic  listening  devices,  covert  visual 
observation,  and  other  sophisticated  audio 
and  visual  techniques  to  obtain  evidence — 
evidence  of  continual  association  and  re- 
peated acts  in  concert  from  which  a  con- 
spiracy to  commit  crime  may  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  first  two  possibilities  are  rather  re- 
mote for  reasons  only  too  obvious. 


Members  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  don't  often 
give  evidence  against  one  another.  Even 
Joseph  Valachl  (witness  In  1963  before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tions) didn't  give  us  any  solid  evidence  that 
could  be  used  In  cotirt  to  prosecute  any  of 
the  major  racketeers. 

Difficulties  noted 

As  to  penetration  of  the  syndicate  with 
undercover  operatives,  this  we  have  tried 
with  limited  success.  It  Is  very  difficult  for 
an  undercover  operator  to  get  very  far  with- 
out involving  himself  in  serious  law  viola- 
tions. 

This  leaves  us  only  with  the  third  pos- 
sibility and  the  racketeers  have  muscled  us 
out  here.  too. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  that  we  occasionally  prose- 
cute major  racketeers  for  income-tax  viola- 
tions but  rarely.  If  ever,  for  the  actual  crimes 
that  are  the  sotirce  of  their  tremendous 
incomes. 

Wiretapping  Is  not  unconstitutional;  but 
even  If  It  were,  the  Constitution  does  not 
make  any  of  our  rights  absolute. 

Our  homes  are  our  castles  but  they  are 
not  Immune  against  search  and  seizure — only 
against  unrea.sonable  search  and  seizure. 
And  so  it  should  be  with  our  telephonic 
communications . 

A  choice  has  to  be  made.  It  seems  to  me. 
Either  we  place  some  confidence  in  our  prose- 
cuting attorneys  and  courts  to  properly  ad- 
minister court-authorized  wiretapping,  or  we 
must  acknowledge  here  and  now  that  we 
cannot  trust  even  them  to  safeguard  our  civil 
liberties. 

In  that  event,  we  must  recognize  organized 
crime  as  a  fact  of  life  In  the  United  States 
for  which  society  must  continue  to  pay  a 
frightful  cost  In  life  and  property  and  ever- 
mounting  insurance  rates, 

NO 

(By  Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Democrat  of  Missouri) 

Washington. — For  some  180  years,  Ameri- 
cans have  prized  the  right  to  be  let  alone  by 
their  Government.  For  the  past  severaJ 
months,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  I  have  been  conducting  a 
wide-ranging  probe  to  determine  Just  how 
much  this  right  has  been  eroded. 

The  subcommittee  has  so  far  uncovered  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Intrudes  into  areas  of  life  that  were 
formerly  held  private  by  Government  agent 
and  individual  citizen  alike.  None  of  the 
snooping  techniques  studied  by  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  more  alarming  than  wire- 
tapping. 

We  have  been  told  of  Federal  agencies  using 
concealed  tape  recorders,  hidden  transmit- 
ters, bugged  conference  rooms,  mail-surveil- 
lance techniques,  two-way  mirrors,  and  other 
means  to  spy  on  American  citizens  who  have 
not  been  convicted  of  any  crime.  Unethical 
and  unsavory  to  freedom-loving  people  as 
these  methods  may  be.  none  compares  with 
wiretapping  as  an  Insidious  encroachment  on 
Individual  liberty. 

A  wiretap  necessarily  monitors  all  phone 
calls  regardless  of  their  nature,  making  no 
distinction  between  the  suspect  and  the  un- 
suspected associate.  It  allows  of  no  respect 
for  the  privileged  conversation  between  a 
lawyer  and  his  client,  a  priest  and  his  parish- 
ioner, or  a  husband  and  his  wife. 

My  subcommittee's  investigation  thus  far 
has  revealed  these  abuses  in  Federal  wire- 
tapping: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  used 
wiretaps  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  State  law 
explicitly  forbids  their  use. 

Federal  agents  have  tapped  an  attorney's 
telephone  in  violation  of  a  privileged  rela- 
tionship that  has  long  been  a  key  concept 
In  our  system  of  criminal  justice. 
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To  place  wiretaps.  Government  snoopers 
have  entered  offices  at  night  with  no  sem- 
blance of  a  search  warrant,  committing  what 
was  clearly  the  criminal  offense  of  breaking 
and  entering. 

Legal  history  outlined 

All  these  abuses  of  personal  liberty  are 
characteristic  of  wiretapping.  Indeed,  all  are 
to  be  expected  If  the  practice  Is  widely  used 
for  law-enforcement  purposEd.  Whether 
legalized  or  nqt,  wiretapping  can  never  be 
subject  to  the  safeguards  and  restraints  that 
the  democratic  process  can  bring  to  bear  on 
most  law-enforcement  procedures. 

The  legal  history  of  the  practice  Is  con- 
fused and  conflicting.  The  only  Federal 
statute  dealing  with  the  subject  is  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934.  It  pro- 
vides that  "no  person  not  being  authorized 
by  the  sender  shall  intercept  any  communi- 
cation and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence, 
contents,  substance,  purpose,  effect,  or  mean- 
ing of  such  Intercepted  communication  to 
any  person." 

In  1940,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  chose  to  interpret  this  lan- 
guage as  not  prohibiting  wiretapping,  so  long 
as  divulgence  of  information  secured  was  only 
to  other  agents  of  the  Justice  Department, 
and  so  long  as  the  facts  gained  were  not  In- 
troduced PS  evidence  In  court.  Since  then, 
the  FBI  has  conducted  a  program  of  wiretap- 
ping that  still  continues  today. 

Power  refused 

A  number  of  attempts  to  legalize  police 
wiretapping  have  been  made  in  the  Congress 
over  the  past  three  decades.  None,  however, 
has  been  successful.  In  the  tense  and  se- 
curity-conscious days  of  the  McCarthy  era 
the  effort  came  under  the  guise  of  an  antl- 
traltor  bill.  Even  then.  Congress  refused  to 
grant  this  vast  power  to  law-enforcement 
officials. 

The  absence  of  congressional  approval, 
however,  has  not  stopped  the  practice.  In 
spite  of  its  questionable  legality  and  In  spite 
of  the  fourth  amendment's  urunista liable 
safeguard  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure,  wiretapping  has  been  practiced  with 
slight  restraint  by  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies.  and  by  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Presidential  action  cited 

Aside  from  the  tangle  of  conflicting  co\art 
decisions  and  legal  interpretations.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  wiretapping  Is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Recentlv.  President  Johnson  took  an  ac- 
tion that  reflects  this  position.  He  instruct- 
ed his  Cabinet  officers  that  In  the  future  no 
wiretapping  was  to  be  permitted  in  Federal 
agencies — except  when  national  security  was 
at  stake. 

I  would  never  belittle  the  need  for  a  vig- 
orous and  determined  Government  effort 
against  crime.  We  should  certainly  make 
the  safety  of  our  citizenry  a  prime  objec- 
tlve  of  Government  at  all  levels.  But  at  the 
same  time,  overzealous  law  enforcement 
must  not  be  allowed  to  run  rampant  over 
our  constitutional  guarantees  of  Individual 
liberty. 

Loss  versus  gain 

Even  if  law  enforcement  wiretapping  were 
legalized  and  if  it  did  prove  a  highly  effec- 
tive tool  in  convicting  lawbreakers,  would 
the  gain  offset  the  loss  of  personal  liberty? 

Our  country  was  not  founded  that  its 
citizens  might  be  spied  upon  at  the  whim 
of  a  Government  bureaucrat. 

Our  Constitution  was  not  framed  by  men 
who  doubted  the  value  of  personal  liberty. 

Our  vast  continent  was  not  tamed  and 
settled  by  persons  who  wanted  to  weigh 
every  word  of  their  every  conversation  against 
the  possibility  of  its  being  overheard  by 
official  ears. 

Wiretapping  for  domestic  law  enforcement 
should  be  prohibited. 


When  I  took  my  oath  of  office  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  I  swore  to  uphold  all  the  Con- 
stitution. No  part  of  that  historic  docu- 
ment is  more  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our 
democracy  than  Its  assurance  of  individual 
liberty.  Since  wiretapping  violates  this  pro- 
tection, every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that 
it  is  prohibited. 

LONG  EAR  OF  THE  LAW:  VIEWS  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  "invasion  of  privacy"  question — an 
ethical  issue  dating  at  least  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  day  of  the  English  Jurist 
Blackstone — is  raised  anew  by  wiretapping 
devices.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  opinion  past 
and  present : 

"Eavesdroppers,  or  such  as  listen  under 
walls  or  windows,  or  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
to  hearken  after  discourse,  and  thereupon 
to  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales, 
are  a  common  nuisance,  and  presentable  at 
the  court-leet  [petty  court  for  misdemean- 
ors], or  are  indictable  at  the  sessions  and 
punishable  by  fine  and  finding  sureties  for 
their  good  behavior."  (William  Blackstone.) 
"This  court  has  never  held  that  a  Federal 
officer  may  without  warrant  and  without 
consent  physically  entrench  into  a  man's 
office  or  home,  there  secretly  observe  or  lis- 
ten, and  relate  at  the  man's  subsequent 
criminal  trial  what  was  seen  and  heard." 
(Justice  Potter  Stewart,  speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  majority.  March  7,  1961.) 

"Bills  arei  being  Introduced  so  that  no  one 
Is  safe  froni  wiretappers.  Congressmen  who 
voted  against  wiretapping  are  Intimidated. 
They  are  Investigated.  We  hear  of  visits  in 
the  night  by  Federal  officials  and  of  Illegal 
seizing  of  records,"  (James  R.  Hoffa.  Team- 
sters Union  president,  March  1,  1963.) 

'To  deny  law-enforcement  officers  tlie  right 
to  monitor  telephone  communications  Is  to 
permit  our  Nation's  vast  communications 
network  to  be  used  as  an  irreplaceable  tool 
of  the  underworld."  (Former  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  In  1962.) 

"Any  wiretapping  constitutes  an  unlimited 
and  unlimltable  general  search  and  is.  there- 
fore, contrary  to  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  free  society."  (Law- 
rence Spieser,  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Washington  office,  April  4, 
1962.) 

"It  (wiretapping)  is  the  single  most  val- 
uable weapon  In  law  enforcement's  fight 
against  crime."  (Prank  S.  Hogan.  New  York 
County  (Manhattan)  district  attorney. 
May  10.  1962.) 

"Wiretapping  and  other  forms  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  are  recognized  by  even  their 
most  zealous  advocates  as  encroachments  on 
the  citizen's  right  of  privacy,  aptly  charac- 
terized by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandels  as  'the  most  comprehensive  of 
rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men.'"  (American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
1962.) 

"It  seems  ridiculous  that  a  criminal  can 
use  every  modem  electronic  device,  Includ- 
ing the  telephone,  but  law  enforcement 
can't."  (New  York  City  Police  Commission- 
er Michael  Murphy.  May  15.  1964.) 


NATIONAL     SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 

PROGRAMS    AIDING    THE    SMALL 

COLLEGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  passed  the  independent  ofiBces  appro- 
priations bill  on  July  12,  we  included  ap- 
proval of  $480  million  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  $60  million,  but  it  was  $50  mil- 
lion below  the  1966  budget  estimate. 
Appearing  in  the  budget  on  page  323, 
where  the  increase  budgeted  Is  listed, 
there  appears  this  notation: 

Includes  increases  to  provide  adequate 
growth  in  overall  Federal  support  for  re- 
search  In   universities    (by   51    percent   In- 


crease In  research  grants)  and  to  strengthen 
Institutional  science  programs  (by  27  per- 
cent)   and  science  education. 

The  conferees  are  still  considering  the 
independent  office  bill.  I  regret  that  we 
did  not  come  closer  to  the  requested  in- 
crease, but  it  is  a  gain  that  we  have  added 
the  funds  we  did  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs  in  these  areas. 

We  are  not  always  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  these  sums  in  the 
programs  of  higher  education.  We  tend 
sometimes  to  think  that  all  of  the  bene- 
fits are  concentrated  in  the  large  univer- 
sities. But  there  are  many  small  col- 
leges which  benefit  also,  and  which  could 
benefit  more  as  the  funds  available  for 
the  programs  of  research  grants,  science 
programs,  and  science  education  within 
the  institution  are  increased. 

One  of  these  smaller  schools  is  Earl- 
ham  College,  of  Richmond,  Ind.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  concerning  the 
ways  in  which  Earlham  has  benefited 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  a 
letter  written  by  Gerald  Bakker.  assist- 
ant professor  of  che mistily.  He  notes 
the  participation  of  Earlham  in  all  three 
of  the  programs  for  which  the  NSF  asked 
additional  funds.  It  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  effectiveness  of  the  NSF 
program  in  such  a  college.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind..  July  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  This  afternoon  I 
sat  In  my  office  and  talked  to  a  representative 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  about 
National  Science  Foundation  programs  which 
are  currently  In  operation  at  Earlham  Col- 
lege. I  tried  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact 
that  we  consider  these  programs  to  be  ex- 
tremely Important  and  valuable  parts  of 
our  educational  effort.  I  argued  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  ought  to  put 
much  more  money  Into  these  programs  be- 
cause of  their  very  high  return.  His  only 
response  was  to  ask  me  If  I  had  written  my 
Congressman — thus,  this  letter. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
Earlham  College  has  benefited  from  funds 
given  by  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  just  a  couple  of 
these.  This  summer  we  are  operating  for 
the  third  time  an  institute  for  high  school 
chemistry  teachers.  We  are  trying  to  bring 
them  up  to  date  in  their  chemistry  and  in 
their  methods  of  teaching.  We  have  some 
37  teachers  here  this  summer  and  we  are 
finding  this  to  be  an  extremely  interesting 
and  worthwhile  venture.  These  teachers 
are  excited  about  the  work  and  are  profit- 
ing very  much  from  their  6  weeks  here.  The 
amount  of  money  which  National  Science 
Foundation  has  to  put  Into  summer  Insti- 
tutes could  very  well  stand  enlarging.  I 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  schools 
which  National  Science  Foundation  could 
grant  money  to  for  the  support  of  summer 
institutes  and  they  have  never  been  able 
to  do  so  because  of  limitations  In  funds 
made  available  to  them  by  Congress. 

The  second  program  with  which  I  am  In- 
volved this  summer  Is  the  undergraduate  re- 
search participation  program  which  Earlham 
has  been  Involved  In  since  Its  Inception  by 
National  Science  Foundation.  In  fact,  this 
program  was  partly  designed  on  the  basis  of 
the  research  efforta  which  Earlham  has  been 
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carrying  out  with  its  undergraduates  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  summer  we  have 
in  chemistry  four  students  working  full- 
time  on  research  sponsored  by  National 
Science  Foundation.  These  students  are 
gaining  an  experience  in  research  which  is 
Invaluable  to  them  and  in  a  way  which 
would  be  impossible  during  the  academic 
year.  We  could  quite  reasonably  enlarge  this 
summer  prograni. 

During  the  academic  year  we  have  sup- 
ported about  half  of  our  students  with  fvmds 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  un- 
dergraduate research  participation  program. 
These  students  do  not  receive  stipends  but, 
instead,  money  is  used  to  pay  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies  and  such.  The  other  half 
of  our  students  carry  out  research  just  as  the 
first  half  do  but  without  the  benefit  of  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  money.  This  has 
placed  a  burden  on  the  college  which  we  are 
willing  to  bear  since  we  agree  that  this  re- 
search experience  is  worthwhile,  but  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  National  Science 
Foundation  support  the  research  of  these 
people  as  well.  They  could  do  better  work, 
and  they  could  profit  jiist  as  the  other  stu- 
dents do.  The  entire  undergraduate  re- 
search participation  program  which  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  supported 
across  the  Nation  has  borne  considerable 
fruit.  Many  students  have  gained  from  a 
research  experience  during  their  undergrad- 
uate years  because  of  tliese  funds  dispensed 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  but 
there  are  many  more  who  could  profit  if  the 
National  Science  Foundation  had  more 
money  available. 

The  third  way  in  which  Earlham  College 
has  benefited  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  been  through  the  institu- 
tional grant,  a  grant  given  without  strings 
to  the  president  of  the  college  based  on  a 
formula  relating  the  size  of  the  grant  to 
other  grants  held  by  the  college  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  This  money 
has  permitted  the  college  to  do  a  wide  va- 
riety of  things  In  science  which  have  been 
of  considerable  benefit.  We  have  supported 
research  too  new  and  too  exploratory  to 
qualify  for  a  normal  research  grant.  We 
have  also  purchased  equipment  which  has 
been  very  useful.  In  a  number  of  ways  this 
institutional  grant  has  permitted  the  college 
to  redress  Imbalances  caused  by  research 
grants  limited  to  specific  projects.  The  in- 
stitutional grant  has  been  a  very  effective 
way  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
give  the  colleges  and  the  universities  of  this 
country  autonomy  in  arranging  their  own 
scientific  affairs.  More  money  could  very 
profitably  be  put  Into  this  program. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
but  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
programs  which  have  been  supported  at 
Earlham  College  through  National  Science 
Foundation  funds  and  how  significant  we 
consider  these  funds  to  be.  The  conclusion 
which  I  come  to  is  that  the  money  which  the 
National  Science  Foundation  spends  Is 
money  very  well  spent.  My  hope  Is  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  not  to  decrease  the 
budget  of  National  Science  Foundation,  but 
they  will  continue  to  increase  its  budget. 
The  money  spent  here  has  produced  signifi- 
cant results.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
further  specific  information  if  you  would 
wish  to  have  it. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  Bakker, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


BETTER  ROADS  CAN  END  HIGHWAY 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  report  to  the 
Senate  the  death  of  25  persons  in  traffic 
accidents  in  Indiana  over  the  past  week- 
end.    This  appalling  toll  is  one  of  the 


heaviest  In  history  and  surpasses  by 
three  the  number  killed  on  highways 
over  the  recent  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 
This  carnage  can  and  must  be  brought 
to  a  halt.  Human  life  is  too  valuable  to 
be  tossed  away  in  meaningless  .slaughter 
on  the  highways.  Already  this  year  810 
lives  have  been  lost  on  Hoosier  highways. 
Across  the  Nation,  nearly  25,000  have 
died  in  useless  automobile  crashes.  Our 
national  resources  are  not  so  great  that 
we  can  sacrifice  one  life,  much  less 
thousands. 

A  prime  solution  to  reducing  highway 
death  rates  is  to  speed  completion  of  an 
enlarged  Interstate  Highway  System. 
These  roads  are  proven  lifesavers  with 
accident  rates  half  those  of  standard 
roads.  In  Indiana,  for  instance,  22  per- 
sons were  killed  on  highways  during  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend.  Not  one  of 
these  died  on  an  interstate  highway  al- 
though more  than  500  miles  of  these 
roads  are  now  in  heavy  use.  The  tragedy 
of  this  past  weekend  took  25  lives,  yet 
only  1  of  these  was  lost  on  an  interstate 
highway. 

I  call  on  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
join  with  me  in  action  to  speed  up  and 
expand  construction  of  interstate  high- 
ways. I  am  urging  that  the  Interstate 
System  be  expanded  now  from  the  41,- 
000-mile  plan  to  a  netw-ork  of  60,000 
miles  of  safe  highways.  Furthermore,  I 
propose  a  new  plan  for  financing  this 
construction  which  will  permit  us  to 
move  with  greater  speed. 

Already,  this  vital  system  is  suffering 
delays  because  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  meet  its  financial  obligations  on 
time.  Just  last  week  Congressman 
Hull,  of  Missouri,  told  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  delays 
in  funds  from  the  Federal  level  were 
holding  up  construction  of  interstate 
highways  in  Missouri.  He  quoted  an  en- 
tire speech  by  Marvin  J.  Snider,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Missouri  Highway  Depart- 
ment, which  said  in  part: 

If  Congress  wants  the  interstate  system  to 
be  financed  adequately  for  completion  In 
1972,  then  additional  revenue  is  going  to 
have  to  be  provided.  Until  this  dilemma  of 
financing  is  solved  in  Washington,  it  would 
appear  to  me  improbable  that  apportion- 
ments or  the  release  of  funds  for  obligation 
would  be  made.  To  me  it  is  a  very  disheart- 
ening thing  to  witness  the  slowdown  in 
State  highway  construction  now  occurring 
in  Missouri.  Delays  such  as  these  are  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest  because,  with 
the  demands  of  traffic  what  they  are  today, 
every  new  road  and  every  new  highway  Im- 
provement is  vital  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  motorists.  Delays  can  mean  loss  of 
lives,  injuries  and  accidents. 

This  is  sad  testimony.  But  it  is  within 
our  power  in  Congress  to  end  these  costly 
delays  with  improved  methods  of  financ- 
ing. 

I  have  proposed  an  acceleration  of  in- 
terstate construction  by  making  avail- 
able an  additional  $1  billion  a  year.  The 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  which  now  accrues 
$3.8  billion  a  year,  is  presently  being 
tapped  for  other  highway  uses  costing 
$1  billion  annually.  If  we  pass  legisla- 
tion which  will  limit  the  fund's  use 
strictly  to  the  construction  of  Interstate 
highways,  we  can  move  ahead  rapidly. 

Most  importantly,  we  will  be  saving 
lives  in  the  process. 


ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
memory  of  the  man  will  abide  with  those 
who  knew  him  and  those  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  him — and  they  number  in 
the  millions.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  is  dead ; 
he  has  left  behind  a  moniunent  which 
will  endure.  His  golden  eloquence  has 
been  captured  on  film  and  tape  so  that 
Americans  and  others  of  a  day  yet  to 
cx)me  may  hear  that  voice  which  became 
one  of  the  mightiest  in  the  land.  They 
may  listen  to  his  speeches  filled  with 
sense  and  sensibility  and  wit.  They  will 
know  as  we  know  Uiat  here  was  a  great 
humanitarian,  a  patriot,  a  man  of  in- 
bred humility  and  superior  intelligence. 
Mr.  President,  since  Governor  Steven- 
son's death  I  have  read  ever  so  many  ac- 
counts by  those  who  named  themselves 
as  his  close  friends.  I  cannot  do  that.  It 
would  be  an  exaggeration  for  me  to  claim 
more  than  casual  friendship.  In  pajang 
this  small  tribute  to  him  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  my  own  evaluation  of  the 
mark  he  made  upon  the  world  which  he 
adorned,  but  to  relate  a  personal  experi- 
ence. 

It  occurred  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
It  kept  me  close  to  this  man  from  Illinois 
for  10  glorious  days.  It  was  in  July  of 
1954,  I  believe,  that  Governor  Stevenson 
and  his  close  frienc  and  confidant,  Wil- 
liam McCormick  Blair,  Jr.,  now  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  and 
I  set  out  on  a  trip  which  took  us  widely 
over  the  then  territory  of  Alaska.  It  was 
a  joyous  occasion.  Adlai  Stevenson, 
standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  1952  and  to  be  the  same  in  1956,  w&s 
acclaimed  at  his  every  stop  in  Alaska  by 
Alaskans  of  all  shades  of  political  belief. 
Later  on  during  the  journey  we  were 
joined  by  the  Governor's  son,  John  Fell 
Stevenson. 

Adlai  Stevenson  made  several  speeches 
in  Alaska.  The  principal  one  was  at 
Anchorage.  There  he  spoke  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  before  what  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  crowd  ever  to  assemble  in  Alaska. 
He  did  the  unexpected.  Alaskans  were, 
and  I  suppose  sometimes  still  are,  used 
to  important  visitors  extolling  the 
beauties  of  the  land  and  speaking  of  the 
State's  economic  promise.  Governor 
Stevenson  did  more  than  that,  far  more 
than  that.  He  flattered  all  Alaskans  by 
devoting  most  of  his  speech  to  foreign 
policy.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know 
everything  about  a  territory  in  which  he 
had  so  recently  arrived.  He  did  know 
much  about  foreign  policy  and  he  com- 
municated his  hopes  and  fears  to  Alas- 
kans that  day. 

Before  making  these  remarks  I  went 
to  a  file  cabinet  and  drew  from  it  the 
manuscript  of  the  Stevenson  speech  at 
Anchorage.  Behind  this  lies  a  story 
which  I  should  like  to  tell.  The  An- 
chorage speech  had  been  written  for  him 
before  he  ever  came  to  Alaska.  It  was 
nicely  typed,  all  prepared.  I  read  it  and 
marvelled  that  its  author,  nameless  to 
me,  had  been  able  to  copy  so  exactly — as 
I  thought — the  Stevenson  style.  But 
what  I  thought  and  what  Adlai  Steven- 
son thought  were  two  different  things. 
It  did  not  suit  Governor  Stevenson.  It 
was  not  his;  he  had  not  composed  it. 
And  his  it  must  be  before  he  could  deliver 
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it.  as  we  learned  during  those  presidential 
campaigns  of  1952  and  1956.     So  what  to 
do?     Well.  Governor  Stevenson  and  Wil- 
liam Blair  and  I  traveled  from  Fairbanks 
to  McKinley  Park  and  stayed  at  the  hotel 
there  while  Governor  Stevenson  rewrote 
the  speech.     Very  little  of  the  original 
remained  when  he  was  through.     But  a 
crisis  then  arose.     There  was  no  typist 
at   the   park   hotel.     There   was   seem- 
ingly no  way  to  transfer  Adlai  Steven- 
son's sometimes  not   too  legible  hand- 
writing to  typewritten  form.     Into  the 
breach  stepped  I.     Typing  was  one  thing 
I  had  learned  at  college — at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska — under  the  expert  tutelage 
of  Mrs.  LaDessa  Nordale     So  I  volun- 
teered, and  was  up  a  good  part  of  one 
night  completing  the  typing  job.     In  the 
morning  I  handed  the  results  of  my  labor 
to  Bill  Blair  and  urged  that  in  payment 
I  should  be  presented  with  the  original 
manuscript     Mr.    Blair    demurred:    he 
said  that  all  .such  were  sent  to  a  library 
to  form  part  of  a  permanent  record.    But 
when  Adlai  Steven-on  appeared  at  the 
breakfast  table  I  renewed  my  request 
He  granted  it.     So  it  is  that  I  am  perhaps 
one  of  the  few  individuals  who  have  an 
original    manuscript    of    a    Stevenson 
speech. 

I  was  looking  it  over  a  bit  earlier. 
There  were  some  words  fron  it  concern- 
ing a  part  of  the  world  which  draws 
America's  attention  now. 

Governor  Steveiison  told  Alaskans  at 
Anchorage : 

'But  far  more  disturbing  than  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Alaska  or  in  the  States — on  the 
outside  as  you  rather  exclusively  call  It — 
Is  the  disintegration  abroad.  The  shooting 
has  stopped  but  Korea  Is  still  divided  and 
there  Is  no  peace  or  unification  In  sight.  And 
this  week  In  Indochina  the  West  suffered  Its 
worst  disaster  since  the  loss  of  China.  Again 
the  shooting  has  stopped  but  Communist 
China  has  staked  out  another  menacing 
salient  Into  free  Asia  and  enveloped  13  mil- 
lion p>eople  and  one  of  the  richest  rlce-grow- 
Ing  areas  In  the  Orient.  Unable  to  fight, 
unable  to  negotiate,  unable  even  to  speak 
with  a  coherent  tongue.  U.S.  policy  failed 
and  Prance  salvaged  what  she  could  out  of 
the  endless  weary  war  In  Indochina — and 
the  Communists  not  only  added  valuable 
and  strategic  territory  but  threw  the  Western 
alliance  Into  confusion  and  dissension.  But 
the  blame  for  the  collapse  of  our  policy  in 
Asia  remains  our  responsibility  and  we  shall 
fall  again  and  again  unless  we  profit  from 
this  experience.  The  fact  is  that  our  think- 
ing since  the  war  has  been  nourished  on 
myths. 

This  as  I  see  It  is  the  function,  the  re- 
sponsibility, of  leadership  at  a  time  like  this. 
Win  the  leaders  of  our  Government  lead  this 
way?  Will  they  eschew  mythology  and  dema- 
goguery?  Will  they  enlighten  the  people? 
Or  will  they  continue  to  confuse  words  with 
reality,  myths  with  truth,  and  confuse 
themselves  and  the  people? 

Long  ago  then,  during  the  very  week 
when  Pi-ance  had  lost  Vietnam.  Adlai 
Stevenson  foresaw  at  least  some  of  the 
torments  that  lay  ahead,  and  he  did  not 
hold  the  United  States  blameless  for  that 
debacle. 

But  all  was  not  on  the  serious  side 
during  those  Alaska  days. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  banquet  at 
which  Governor  Stevenson  was  out- 
matched. He  was  of  course  the  guest  of 
honor  at  this  gathering  in  Anchorage. 


The  toastmaster  was  Judge  J.  Earl 
Cooper,  now  dead.  Always  a  maestro  of 
the  art.  that  night  Judge  Cooper  was 
superlative,  at  his  very  lofty  peak.  His 
wit.  issuing  in  a  steady  stream,  capti- 
vated Adlai  Stevenson,  who,  when  it 
came  his  turn  to  speak,  sought  to  outdo 
the  toastmaster  by  a  snarkling  display 
of  Stevensonian  wit.  However,  he  later 
confessed  that  he  had  been  outdone  and 
years  later  he  continued  to  refer  to  that 
evening. 

At  Anchorage.  Ray  Petersen,  president 
of  Northern  Consolidated  Airlines,  ar- 
ranged for  us  to  fly  to  Katmai  National 
Monument,  where  the  airline  maintained 
lodges.  There  is  to  be  found  some  of  the 
finest  fishing  in  the  world  and  there  for 
2  or  3  days  Governor  Stevenson  left  all 
cares  behind  him  and  put  in  a  12-hour 
day  on  the  fishing  streams. 

And.  so.  finally,  in  southeastern  Alaska 
we  parted,  the  Stevenson  group  leaving 
for  what  we  Alaskans  exclusively  term 
the  outside. 

When  Adlai  Stevenson  died  in  London 
many  reminiscences  appeared  in  Alaska 
newspapers  concerning  his  1954  trip. 
And  many  memories  stirred  in  me.  I 
learned  much  then  about  a  man  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  very  great.  Among 
other  things  I  learned  that  he  was  a 
marvelous  human  being,  a  warm  and 
friendly  human  being,  a  mans  man 
when  he  stood  by  the  water's  edge  with 
fly  rod  in  hand  and  the  world's  man 
when  he  stood  at  the  speaker's  podium. 


As  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  movement 
to  develop  nonprofit  comprehensive  direct 
service  group  health  plans. 

As  a  loyal  friend  and  a  splendid  citizen. 
Bestowed  upon  Nelson  Crulkshank  by  the 
Group  Health  Association  of  America  at  Its 
15th  annual  Group  Health  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia. May  21.  1965. 

Fredeirick  D.  Mott, 

Chairman. 
Kenneth  M.  McCaffree, 

President. 
W.  Palmer  Bearing, 

Executive  Director. 


AWARD  OF  MERIT.  1965.  BY  GROUP 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMER- 
ICA    TO     NELSON     CRUIKSHANK. 
DIRECTOR.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AFL-CIO 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President,  the 
final  enactment  of  the  medicare  legisla- 
tion is  a  tribute  to  the  hard  and  dedi- 
cated work  of  many  persons. 

Among  those  who  can  be  singled  out 
for  special  praise  in  helping  to  guide  this 
program  to  achievement  is  Nelson  Crulk- 
shank. director  of  the  Social  Security 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Recently,  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  presented  Mr.  Cniikshank 
with  its  Award  of  Merit  1965. 

The  text  of  this  award  summarizes 
clearly  the  work  of  Mr.  Crulkshank  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare.  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  the  text  of  the  award 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  award  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  does  hereby  present  its  Award  of  Merit, 
1965,  to  Nelson  H.  Crulkshank  In  recognition 
of  his  long  and  devoted  service — 

As  a  forceful  and  effective  spokesman  for 
the  organized  consumers  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

As  a  tireless  advocate  of  constructive  leg- 
islation to  promote  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment In  developing  needed  programs  of 
health  care  and  standards. 

As  an  architect  of  an  expanded  social 
security  system  to  provide  health  and  other 
benefits. 

As  an  outstanding  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  broad  field  of  health 
and  social  welfare. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  DAHOMEY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  people  of  Dahomey 
on  the  celebration  of  their  independence 
day,  August  first.  Five  years  ago  yester- 
day the  Republic  of  Dahomey  joined  the 
community  of  nations  as  a  sovereign  state 
and  7  weeks  later  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  She  has  since  conducted 
her  international  business  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  respectability  worthy  of 
high  commendation. 

With  only  modest  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  Dahomey  has  earnestly 
undertaken  a  program  of  self-help  in 
economic  development.  In  international 
affairs  she  has  remained  aloof  from  the 
conflict  of  the  nuclear  powers:  yet  she 
has  demonstrated  her  deep  concern  for 
the  international  peace  and  cooperation 
which  will  benefit  all  peoples,  permit- 
ting the  fullest  development  of  human 
and  materials  resources  everywhere. 

The  people  of  Dahomey,  among  the 
best  educated  in  West  Africa,  are  di- 
vided amonn:  some  42  ethnic  groups — 
four  of  which  predominate.  Like  the 
United  States  with  its  many  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities.  Dahomey  is  exper- 
iencing the  challenges  of  national  amal- 
gamation. We  recall  the  many  frictions 
that  have  threatened  to  rend  our  own 
Nation  asunder;  yet  we  realize  now  that 
our  ultimate  strength  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  many  divergent  interests  of  our 
population.  We  trust  that  Dahomey  will 
likewise  find  the  diversity  of  her  people 
to  be  among  her  greatest  assets. 

In  light  of  our  own  heritage  as  col- 
onists who  eventually  attained  national 
independence  and  later  political  and  eco- 
nomic integration,  we  cannot  help  but 
take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  new- 
nations  such  as  the  Republic  of  Da- 
homey. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  many  Americans 
join  with  me  in  saluting  the  people  of 
Dahomey  as  they  celebrate  their  national 
independence. 
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PARTNERS  FOR  ALLIANCE  PRO- 
GRAM. UNDER  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  of  July  18  carried 
a  feature  article  on  the  Partners  for  Al- 
liance program  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  article  is  an  excellent  one. 
which  well  describes  this  marvelous  pro- 
gram. Under  the  Partners  for  Alliance, 
the  people  of  various  States  organize  to 
help  a  state  or  country  in  Latin  America. 
Since  the  program  was  initiated  last 
year,  25  States  have  allied  themselves 
with  25  sister  states  or  countries  in  Latin 


America.  Maryland's  sister  state  is  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues this  excellent  article  and  the  pro- 
gram which  it  describes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alliance      Partners:      Maryland's      "Peace 

Corps"  in  South  America 

(By  John  Dorsey) 

The  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Is  like  Mary- 
land In  a  lot  of  ways.  A  subdivision  of  the 
nation  of  Brazil,  as  Maryland  Is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  United  St.ites,  it  borders  but  does 
not  Include  the  more  famous  city  of  Rlo,  as 
Maryland  borders  Washington. 

It.'',  land  area  Is  half  again  as  large  as  Mary- 
land's (16,000  square  miles  to  10.000  square 
miles)  but  its  population  is  almost  the  same 
(3,400,000  for  Rlo  to  3.100.000  for  Maryland) . 

The  population  of  Rlo  is  largely  urban,  and 
it  has  a  big  steel-producing  plant  In  Volta 
Redonda,  one  of  Its  principal  cities.  Both 
Rio  and  Maryland  border  on  the  Atlantic  and 
lx>th  have  long  stretches  of  shoreline  on  prin- 
cipal bodies  of  water. 

There  are  slums  in  Rio  cities,  as  there  are 
in  our  cities.  There  they  are  called  favelas. 
But  slums  there  are  much  worse  than  any- 
t:nlng  people  In  M.nryland  know  of.  or  prob- 
ably can  even  lm:tglne.     The  misery  is  deep. 

There  are  farms  in  Rlo.  but  farming  meth- 
ods are  old-fashioned  and  farming  equipment 
Is  primitive.  In  some  villages  there  Is  not 
even  an  adequate  water  supply. 

NOT    ENOUGH    SCHOOLS 

There  are  schools  in  Rio,  but  not  enough 
of  them.  There  are  roads,  but  many  of  them 
turn  Into  Impassable  quagmires  when  It 
rains,  and  in  numerous  plrices  there  are  no 
bridges  where  there  should  be  bridges. 

But  Just  last  November  a  group  of  Mary- 
landers  In  Rlo  suggested  to  a  farming  com- 
munity a  simple  solution  to  what  had  seemed 
an  impossible  problem.  As  a  result,  the 
farmers  were  able  to  build  a  bridge,  and  take 
their  produce  to  market  again. 

More  recently,  schoolchildren  from  nine 
Baltimore  public  schools  held  dances,  parties, 
bake  sales,  and  other  activities  and  raised 
$1,000  for  building  a  schoolhouse  in  a  Rlo 
slum  where  the  Illiteracy  rate  is  staggering. 

It  might  not  sound  like  much,  but  $1,000 
will  do  a  lot  more  in  Brazil  than  It  will  in 
the  United  States.  For  between  $800  and 
$1,200  a  one-room  schoolhouse,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating up  to  80  children  a  day,  can  be 
built. 

Also  this  year,  $1,000  was  raised  by  Mary- 
landers  to  provide  equipment  for  a  school  In 
Nlterol.  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  the 
State  of  Rio  (population  245,000). 

GROUPS  OF  PRIVATE  CITIZENS 

All  these  projects  to  help  the  people  of 
Rlo — and  these  are  only  the  beginning — have 
been  accomplished  by  groups  of  private  citi- 
zens In  Maryland.  The  projects  are  part  of 
a  program  known  as  the  Maryland  Partners 
of  the  Alliance. 

A  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  is  a  program  in  which  the 
people  of  various  States  organize  to  help  a 
State  or  country  of  Latin  America. 

Since  the  program  was  originated  about 
a  year  ago,  25  States  In  this  country  have 
allied  themselves  with  25  countries  or  sub- 
divisions of  countries  In  Latin  America. 

Partners  committees  have  Just  begun  to 
tap  their  communities  at  numerous  levels 
for  means  to  Improve  the  education,  health 
and  living  standards  of  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can Partners. 

Texas'  Partner  is  Peru.  Utah's  Partner  Is 
Bolivia.     Connecticut's  Partner  Is  the  state 


of  Paralba  In  Brazil.    And  Maryland's  Part- 
ner Is  the  state  of  Rio. 

Rlo  was  chosen  as  Maryland's  Partner  be- 
cause of  similarities  of  geography,  popula- 
tion and  industry.  The  climate  Is  somewhat 
warmer — more  like  that  of  Florida.  Despite 
conditions  that  are  far  below  those  in  the 
United  States,  Rlo  is  by  no  means  among 
the  least  developed  areas  of  Latin  America. 

DEPENDS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Though  technically  a  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  Partners  of  the  Alliance  re- 
ceives no  financial  support  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Maryland  Partner  pro- 
gram receives  no  State  or  local  government 
funds,  either.  It  depends  solely  on  contri- 
butions of  time,  money  and  knowledge  from 
individuals,  businesses,  fraternal  and  civic 
organizations,  women's  clubs,  school 
groups — anyone  willing  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  Maryland  Partners,  headed  by  Albert 
Berney,  president  of  Hamburgers,  was  orga- 
nized last  fall,  with  headquarters  at  10  North 
Charles  Street.  Its  first  task  was  to  send  a 
team  to  Rio  to  see  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Berney,  Dr.  Vernon  Vavrlna,  associate 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  city  schools, 
and  Julian  Stein,  secretary  of  the  Maryland 
Partners,  spent  10  days  In  Rio  last  November. 
Escorted  by  members  of  the  Rlo  Partners 
Committee,  the  men  visited  towns. 

"We  were  most  impressed  by  the  warmth  of 
the  people  and  the  really  fantastic  reception 
they  gave  us.  They  are  particularly  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  President  Kennedy."  Mr. 
Berney  says. 

The  Maryland  team  got  the  Partners 
program  oflf  to  an  early  start  by  suggesting 
satisfactory  solutions  to  local  problems  on 
two  occasions.  One  resulted  in  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  mentioned  earlier,  and  the 
other  eliminated  a  fishing  village's  tidal 
drainage  problem. 

"We  realized  from  our  trip  that  the  most 
critical  need  of  the  people  was  in  the  area 
of  education,"  Mr.  Berney  recalls.  "The 
average  age  of  the  population  of  Rio  is  15. 
(That  of  the  United  States  Is  about  30.) 
There  is  no  shortage  of  teachers,  but  in 
many  places  there  are  no  schools. 

"There  is  supposed  to  be  compulsory 
education  through  the  fourth  grade,  but 
about  half  the  children  who  are  supposed 
to  be  getting  an  education  are  not  even  in 
school.  The  illiteracy  rate  In  the  state  Is 
40  percent. 

PLAN    ONE-ROOM    SCHOOLHOXTSE 

"As  a  result  of  our  visit,  plans  were  drawn 
up  for  a  one-room  schoolhouse  to  cost  no 
more  than  $1,200.  Schoolhouses  constructed 
to  these  plans  can  be  erected  easily  In  any 
town.  They  can  hold  20  to  30  children 
apiece.  With  shifts,  as  many  as  80  might  be 
accommodated  every  day." 

When  the  Maryland  team  returned,  the 
Partners  were  Increased,  and  special  com- 
mittees were  setup  to  deal  with  specific 
areas.  Including  education,  health,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  Maryland  Partners  now  Include  about 
40  leading  citizens,  including  Senator  Brew- 
ster, William  Boucher  3d,  executive  director 
of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee;  Dr. 
Martin  Jenkins,  president  of  Morgan  State 
College;  and  Charles  Parkhurst,  director  of 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 

So  far.  the  Partners  committees  have  been 
most  concerned  with  organization.  But  some 
projects  have  been  begun,  and  many  others 
are  In  the  planning  stage. 

"We  are  off  to  a  good  start,"  Mr.  Berney 
says.  "We  have  had  a  particularly  good  re- 
sponse from  school  students  In  the  Baltimore 
area.  I  hope  we  can  expand  out  efforts  to 
the  counties  now,  and  get  our  other  com- 
mittees underway  on  their  projects" 

Mr.  Berney,  and  Dr.  Vavrlna,  chairman  of 
the  education  committee,  toured  Baltimore 
schools  In  the  spring,  giving  Illustrated  talks 
on  Rlo  and  the  Partners  program. 


tours    schools    in    BALTIMORE 

During  the  spring  two  members  of  the 
Rlo  Partners  committee,  Durval  Goncalves 
and  Ronald  Hees.  spent  3  weeks  touring 
schools  In  the  Baltimore  area,  speaking  on 
condiitons  in  Rio. 

One  result  was  the  stimulation  of  programs 
to  raise  money,  which  resulted  In  the  $1,100 
donation  to  build  a  school. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Student  Gov- 
ernment responded  to  the  program  s  call  by 
raising  $300  for  purchasing  books  for  the 
University  of  Rlo.  A  student  exchange  pro- 
gram Is  being  developed  between  the  two 
universities. 

Because  Rio  Is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Equator,  its  summer  comes  during  our  win- 
ter, and  Its  school  years  extends  from  March 
to  November.  Under  the  University  of  Mary- 
land exchange  program,  Maryland  students 
will  go  to  Rio  during  the  summer  months, 
when  their  schools  are  In  session. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  Maryland  stu- 
dent will  help  members  of  the  University  of 
Rlo  in  their  program  of  assistance  to  favelas. 
"In  effect,"  say  Dr.  Vavrlna,  "we  will  be 
establishing  a  Maryland  Peace  Corps." 

There  is  also  a  plan  for  4-H  members  to 
live  and  work  on  Rio  farms. 

"I  hope  that  In  the  coming  months  we  can 
set  up  a  college  council  to  interest  all  col- 
leges In  the  State,  State-supported  and  pri- 
vate alike,  to  take  some  part  In  the  Partners 
program,"  Dr.  Vavrlna  says.  "And  I  hope 
that  the  student  exchange  plan  can  be  ex- 
tended to  public  and  private  high  schools  as 
well  as  colleges.  There  might  even  be  an 
exchange  of  faculty  members." 

In  addition  to  school  children  themselves 
Dr.  Vavrlna's  committee  will  attempt  to  In- 
terest labor  groups  and  women's  committees 
In  Joining  the  education  activities  of  the 
Partners. 

"I  think  education  Is  one  area  In  which 
the  program  can  work  to  benefit  both  States," 
he  says.  "We  hope  to  Include  In  our  school 
curricula  here  as  much  information  about 
Rio  as  possible.  Geography  classes  are  prob- 
ably the  best  places  to  fit  the  material  In. 

"Brazilians  speak  Portuguese.  So  far  there 
Is  no  Portuguese  program  in  our  public 
schools.  But  we  have  always  been  fiexlble 
on  this  point.  Any  time  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  for  a  certain  language,  we  try  to  put 
It  Into  the  curriculum.  We  could  easily  begin 
a  Portuguese  program  If  the  students  are 
Interested  in  it." 

The  health  committee  of  the  Partners, 
headed  by  Dr.  Matthew  Tayback.  deputy 
commissioner  of  health  for  Baltimore  City, 
has  also  initiated  a  number  of  programs. 
The  committee  is  trying  to  raise  $1,000  to 
provide  a  water  supply  for  a  clinic  In  the 
fishing  village  of  Saquarema. 

Funds  are  also  required  for  equipment  for 
several  hospitals  the  Maryland  team  visited 
last  November.  Most  needed  is  equipment 
for  obstetrical  and  pediatric  services. 

Dr.  Tayback  hopes  to  raise  money  from 
Individual  contributions  and  from  church 
groups  among  other  sources.  "It  should  be 
pointed  out,"  he  notes,  "that  we  know  the 
money  will  be  spent  wisely,  as  the  recipient 
projects  are  investigated  and  we  work  with 
the  highly  capable  Rlo  Partners  Committee." 
The  chairman  of  the  Rio  Partners  Is  Dr. 
Hugollno  de  Mendonca,  special  assistant  to 
Governor  Paulo  Torres  of  the  State  of  Rlo. 

PROFESSIONAL    MANPOWER    SOUGHT 

Dr.  Tayback  feels  the  health  committee 
"can  be  most  effective  in  the  exchange  of 
people.  I  hope  professional  manpower — doc- 
tors, engineers  and  technicians — will  be  made 
available  by  hospitals,  teaching  Institutions 
and  businesses  for  short  visits  to  Rlo.  That 
way  the  people  there  could  get  advanced 
knowledge  not  only  about  patient  care  but 
about  building  and  equipping  hospitals  and 
clinics." 
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Dr.  Tayback  plan's  to  be  among  those  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Rio  this  fall  to  evaluate  the 
Partners  program  and  give  tjBchnical  assist- 
anc«k.  '•!  want  to  talk  to  people  concerned 
with  the  planning  of  health  facilities  and 
hygiene  programs,  and  help  them  map  out 
their  strategy  for  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral health. 

"When  you  are  dealing  with  areas  that  are 
far  less  developed  than  ours  you  can  be  most 
helpful  in  advising  the  peqple  about  what 
should  take  priority  In  health  planning. 

"Among  the  first  things  are  adequate  water 
and  sewage  facilities  for  the  population. 
People  must  be  made  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  personal  hygiene  and 
health.  And  they  must  give  increasing  at- 
tention to  matters  of  pregnancy  and  Infant 
care." 

The  big  Job  of  the  technical  assistance 
committee  is  aiding  a  rural  electrification 
project  for  the  entire  State  of  Rio.  "We  hope 
to  get  assistance  from  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives In  southern  Maryland  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shore."  says  William  Robertson,  pres- 
ident of  a  local  contracting  company  and 
chairman  of  the  technical  assistance  com- 
niittee. 

"The  cooperatives  can  provide  us  with 
technical  assistance  and  perhaps  with  some 
used  material  that  can  be  shipped  to  Rio  free 
of  charge  in  fruit  ships. 

SEEKING  PIPES  AND  FITTINGS 

"We  are  also  working  to  supply  material 
to  extend  the  water  distribution  system  in 
'State  Hlir  a  Nlterlo  favela.  We're  trying  to 
get  water  departments  and  contractors  and 
engineers  In  Maryland  to  supply  us  with 
pipes  and  fittings.  One  or  two  experts  will 
go  on  the  fall  trip  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance." 

Other  projects  are  under  a  miscellaneous 
projects  committee,  which  has  been  instru- 
mental In  establishing  a  "twin  city"  relation- 
ship between  Westminster  and  Macae  In  Rio. 
Under  the  arrangement,  if  Macae  wants  to 
start  a  project,  it  can  appeal  to  Westminster 
rather  than  to  the  Maryland  Partners  as  a 
whole.  Eugene  Moore,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Metropolitan  Baltimore  and 
head  of  the  miscellaneous  committee,  is  try- 
ing to  promote  the  twin  city  Idea  in  other 
Maryland  towns. 

The  committee  is  also  trying  to  raise  $175 
for  lights  for  a  school  athletic  field  and  $700 
to  equip  a  school  cafeteria  In  Niterol.  "We 
are  also  trying  to  get  local  Klwanis.  Rotary, 
and  other  clubs  Interested  In  sponsoring  ac- 
tivities in  Rio."  Mr.  Moore  says. 

"The  Lions  are  already  active  In  this  field. 
So  far.  we  haven't  had  much  response  from 
the  other  clubs,  but  that  may  not  be  their 
fault.  Many  of  their  activities  have  to  be 
authorized  through  national  headquarters." 
There  are  other  aspects  of  the  Partners 
program.  Dr.  Vavrlna  Is  also  chairman  of  a 
cultural  exchange  committee,  which  is  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  Brazilian  trade  fair  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore. 

It  Is  hoped  that  among  the  team  going  to 
Rio  this  fall  will  be  someone  from  the  State 
planning  department,  to  assist  with  State 
planning  in  Rio.  The  group  will  also  include 
experts  in  the  labor,  business,  and  education 
fields. 

The  first  Inter-American  conference  of  the 
Partners  was  held  In  Washington  earlier  this 
month.  Representatives  of  the  50  Partners 
committees  In  this  country  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica met  to  discuss  progress  and  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

Dr.  Evaldo  Saramago  Plnhlero,  head  of 
Rlo's  agricultural  extension  service  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Rio  Partners  committee, 
came  to  Washington  for  the  conference  and 
spent  a  week  in  Maryland.  He  talked  to  of- 
ficials of  Maryland's  Economic  Development 
Commission  and  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's agricultural   extension  service. 


While  here  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  progress  of  the  Partners  program  so 
far.  He  talked,  too,  about  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  meeting  Marylanders. 

"The  impression  of  American  life  that  our 
people  get  is  a  Holl3rwood  impression,"  he 
commented.  "But  when  we  come  here,  we 
find  that  you  don't  all  lead  lives  filled  with 
scandal.    In  fact,  you're  like  us." 


MEDICARE  AND  VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  entitled  "July 
9  a  Landmark  Day  in  Legislative  His- 
tory." It  was  indeed  a  historic  day  in 
the  annals  of  parliamentary  bodies. 

This  body  passed  an  act  which  will 
probably  be  more  sweeping  in  its  effect 
than  the  law  which  it  amended,  the 
social  security  program.  Under  its  terms 
the  elder  citizens  of  our  country  will  re- 
ceive medical  benefits  they  need  and 
deserve  regardless  of  their  station  in  life 
and  without  being  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  having  to  embarass  themselves 
by  swearing  they  are  paupers. 

The  other  body  on  the  same  day  passed 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  will  insure 
that  all  our  citizens  are  provided  with 
the  most  basic  of  our  liberties,  the  right 
to  vote.  The  House  included  a  provi- 
sion abolishing  poll  taxes,  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  in  this  body 
and  which  lost  by  very  small  margin.  I 
am  sorry  t+iis  provision  was  not  success- 
fully retained  in  the  bill  in  conference. 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  f-ttention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  9  a  Landmark  Day  in 
Legislative  History 
Friday  was  a  historic  day  in  the  Congress, 
a  day  that  saw  passage  of  both  the  voting 
rights  bill  and  a  measure  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  They  represented  victories 
for  President  Johnson  and  his  party,  but 
more  important,  they  were  victories  for  the 
American  people. 

Both  measures  are  intended  to  fill  a  vital 
need.  The  House,  by  overwhelming  vote,  ap- 
proved a  voting  rights  bill  to  close  the  gap 
between  declarations  of  equality  and  the  long 
and  shameful  failure  to  give  the  declarations 
practical  effect. 

Although  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  95  years 
have  gone  since  it  was  reemphaslzed  in  the 
15th  amendment.  American  citizens  are  still 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  In  some  areas. 
It  is  sad  that  such  a  bill  is  necessary  and 
that  there  are  those  who  still  seek  to  deprive 
the  Negro  of  his  right  to  be  a  part,  as  Repre- 
sentative Hale  Bogcs  of  Louisiana,  phrased 
it.  "of  this  great  experiment  in  human  prog- 
ress under  freedom  which  is  America." 

It  is  not,  of  course,  a  perfect  bill  and  even 
the  hammering  it  will  get  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference  will  not  make  it  that.  But 
it  is  a  restatement  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  equality.  And  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  thousands  to  participate  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate,  by  68-to-21  vote,  approved  a 
measure  that  Is  a  great  and  far-reaching 
piece  of  social  legislation.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  medicare  program 
for  19  million  Americans  over  65  and  raise 
all  present  social  security  benefits  and  taxes. 
It  will  affect  every  American  now  under  the 
social  security  program. 


The  measure  for  health  care  is  probably 
as  historic  a  piece  of  legislation  as  will  be 
passed  for  decades.  It  represents  culmina- 
tion of  a  great  struggle  between  various 
points  of  view  and  philosophy.  It  represents 
a  big  advance  In  taking  cognizance  of  the 
extension  of  the  lifespan  of  Americans  and 
of  the  health  and  financial  vagaries  of  older 
persons. 

It  would  have  been  a  proud  day  for  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  had  made 
medicare  and  equality  of  opportunity  his 
major  legislative  goals.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably a  gratifying  day  for  President  Johnson 
who  has  carried  both  objectives  forward. 

Both  measures  are  a  significant  tribute  to 
the  American  political  system  in  that  despite 
tremendous  controversy,  despite  the  passions 
and  fears  of  individuals  and  the  pressures  of 
groups,  there  have  been  remarkable  areas  of 
agreement,  remarkable  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  growing  maturity. 

It  took  some  courage  for  Representative 
BoGGs  to  make  an  Impassioned  plea  for  pass- 
age of  the  voting  rights  bill,  but  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  right  and  the  need  of  it.  There 
Is  something  symbolic  here  of  a  Nation  forg- 
ing out  its  solutions  in  the  free  market  of 
ideas  and  debate.  Credit  for  foresight  and 
courage  also  are  due  Tennessee  Congressmen 
EviNS.  Anderson,  P^jlton,  and  Grider  and  to 
Senators  Gore  and  Bass  for  their  votes  on 
these  measures. 

Not  all  will  agree  with  the  legislation  that 
emerged  from  the  balloting,  but  Friday,  July 
9,  will  stand  as  a  legislative  landmark. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  SPOKE  OUT 
AGAINST  THE  "ROTTEN  BOR- 
OUGH' SYSTEM  OF  MALAPPOR- 
TIONMENT IN  OUR  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  our 
late  beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  firmly  and  unequivocally  opposed  to 
the  "rotten  borough"  legislative  mal- 
apportionment, which  the  Dirksen 
amendment  seeks  to  perpetuate. 

As  early  as  May  1958,  5  years  before 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  Baker  against 
Carr,  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  noted: 

The  apportionment  of  representation  In 
our  legislatures  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
Congress,  has  been  either  deliberately  or 
shamefully  ignored,  so  as  to  deny  cities  and 
their  voters  that  full  and  proportionate  voice 
in  government  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

He  believed  that  the  States  had  failed 
to  meet  their  historic  responsibilities, 
and  that  malapportionment  was  a  prin- 
cipal cause. 

Senator  Kennedy's  statement  appeared 
in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  entitled  "The  Shame  of  the 
States."  In  it,  he  deals  perceptively  with 
the  effects  of  malapportionment  in  pro- 
ducing rural-dominated  legislatures  that 
are  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
urban  areas.  Senator  Kennedy  main- 
tained that  the  key  to  effective  State 
government  is  a  legislature  whose  mem- 
bers represent  substantially  equal  num- 
bers of  constituents.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  "those  who  talk  longest  and 
loudest"  about  restoring  State  power 
over  areas  now  dealt  with  by  the 
Federal  Government  could  best  begin  by 
reapportioning  their  State  legislatures. 

I  believe  that  this  article  will  aid  us  in 
our  consideration  of  the  Dirksen  reappor- 
tionment amendment  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"The  Shame  of  the  States" — Legislatitres 
ARE  So  Constttxjted  They  Deny  Cities 
Fair  Representation,  Declares  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  That  Is  One  Cause  of 
Urban  Ills 

(By  John  F.  Kennedy) 
Washington. — Just  50  years  ago  Lincoln 
Steffens  and  his  fellow  muckrakers  exposed 
"the  shame  of  the  cities."  In  city  after  city, 
they  documented  the  sorry  record  of  bossism, 
bribery,  and  graft,  the  degradation  of  offi- 
cials, police,  and  public.  Mayors  were  either 
the  venal  bosses  of  dishonest  machines  or 
figureheads  for  the  bosses.  The  meeting  of 
any  board  of  aldermen  could  be  completely 
cleared,  a  wag  said,  by  a  prankster  shouting: 
"Alderman — your  saloon  is  on  fire."  It  was 
an  age  in  which  Mr.  Dooley  could  observe 
that  city  bosses  were  "fine,  strong  American 
citizens — with  their  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the 
people  and  their  free  forearm  against  the 
windpipe." 

Whatever  the  truth  of  these  charges  may 
have  been  50  years  ago,  they  are  not  true 
today.  Fifty  years  of  reform  and  recon- 
struction of  municipal  government  have  pro- 
duced a  new  breed  of  able  political  leaders 
and  civil  servants,  playing  a  wholly  different 
and  highly  competent  role  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  towns  and  cities,  their  States, 
and  Nation.  The  oldtime  machines  and 
bosses,  the  politically  managed  police  de- 
partments, the  purchase  and  control  of  elec- 
tions— all  of  these  and  other  causes  for 
shame  have,  on  the  whole,  given  way  to  the 
honest,  efficient,  democratic  kind  of  munici- 
pal administration  the  voters  have  rightfully 
demanded. 

Yet  our  urban  areas  have  only  exchanged 
one  set  of  problems  for  another.  Growth 
has  outrun  reform;  achievement  has  been 
dwarfed  by  need.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  example,  have  Increased  their  em- 
ployment twice  as  fast,  in  this  century,  as 
the  rate  of  growth  for  the  Nation's  total 
population  and  employment.  Their  ex- 
penditures are  30  times  the  1900  level,  far 
outstripping  the  Nation's  economic  growth. 
In  the  last  10  years  alone,  the  financial  de- 
mands on  local  government  have  doubled. 
A  record  proportion  of  cities  are  mired  in  a 
deficit  posiiton.  The  difficulties  of  such  a 
position  were  accentuated  last  year  when 
tight-money  policies  made  borrowing  more 
difficult  and  more  costly;  and  they  are  ac- 
centuated now  by  the  contraction  of  invest- 
ment capital  at  a  time  when  relief  and  other 
needs  are  multiplying. 

Able  and  devoted  city  officials  are  over- 
worked and  underpaid.  Necessary  programs 
and  services  are  either  cut  back  or  defaulted. 
Far  from  progressing,  most  urban  communi- 
ties are  hard  pressed  Just  to  hold  their  own. 
The  shame  of  our  cities  today  Is  not  politi- 
cal; it  is  social  and  economic.  Blight  and 
decay  In  urban  government  have  been  re- 
placed by  blight  and  decay  in  the  cities 
themselves.  They  suffer  from  overcrowded 
and  hazardous  schools,  undermanned  with 
underpaid  teachers — halfway  education  in 
half-day  sessions.  They  suffer  from  slum 
housing,  congested  traffic.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, overcrowded  health  and  penal  insti- 
tutions, and  inadequate  parking.  They  lack 
parks  and  recreational  facilities,  too  often 
crowded  out  and  ignored  in  the  hasty,  hap- 
hazard growth  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 

In  a  blighted  city,  economic  and  social 
malaise  go  hand  In  hand.  Industries  move 
out,  and  so  do  their  markets.  The  city's 
core  tends  to  become  a  community  of  only 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  Downtown 
merchants  lose  their  customers  and  their 
ability  to  match  the  attractiveness  of  subur- 
ban rivals.  As  the  community  deteriorates, 
the  tax  base  shrinks,  the  tax  burden  on  those 
who  remain   grows  heavier — and   the   com- 


munity deteriorates  further.  "The  thing 
generally  raised  on  city  land,"  wrote  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  "is  taxes." 

The  efforts  of  many  local  governments  to 
eradicate  this  shame,  to  rebuild  our  cities 
and  restore  their  health,  have  been  inspiring. 
But  all  too  often  they  have  had  to  do  the 
Job  alone,  even  though  the  work  affects  many 
living  outside  the  town  or  city's  corporate 
limits. 

The  education  of  our  children,  the  control 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  the  expansion  of 
airport  facilities,  provisions  for  civil  defense, 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill — these  and 
other  problems  are  not  confined  within  city 
limits  or  even  to  metropolitan  areas.  They 
affect  us  all;  they  are  of  concern  to  us  all. 
Juvenile  delinquency  bred  in  city  slums 
seeps  steadily  outward.  The  traffic  jams  of 
the  city  become — at  least  twice  a  day — the 
headache  of  the  suburbs. 

The  burden  for  coping  with  these  prob- 
lems rests — logically  or  illogically,  fairly  or 
unfairly — upon  our  municipal  governments 
primarily.  But  the  harsh  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  these  local  governments  receive  all 
too  little  help  and  cooperation  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  State  legislatures.  They  are 
refused  adequate  Federal  and  State  funds 
for  the  programs  they  need  so  badly,  and  for 
which  they  have  paid  so  heavily.  They  con- 
tribute the  lion's  share  of  Federal  and  State 
taxes,  but  an  equitable  share  Is  rarely  re- 
turned to  them.  They  have  been  preempted 
by  the  Federal  and  the  State  Gtovernments 
from  the  best  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

They  have  been  held  back  and  hamstrung 
by  antiquated  debt  limits,  patchwork  city 
charters  and  prehistoric  municipal  bound- 
aries which  uninterested  and  distrustful  leg- 
islatures balk  at  altering.  Often,  they  have 
been  denied  even  the  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

But  a  majority  of  Americans,  100  million 
strong,  live  In  the  metropolitan  areas.  They 
cast  the  majority  of  votes,  they  pay  the 
largest  share  of  taxes.  Why  do  they  not 
exert  their  power  politically  to  secure  their 
rights  and  their  needs? 

This  is  the  root  of  the  problem.  For  the 
sad  answer  is  that  the  urban  majority  is. 
politically,  a  minority  and  the  rural  minor- 
ity dominates  the  polls.  Of  all  the  discrim- 
inations against  the  urban  areas,  the  most 
fundamental  and  the  most  blatant  is  polit- 
ical: the  reapportionment  of  representation 
In  our  legislatures  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In 
Congress  has  been  either  deliberately  rigged 
or  shamefully  ignored  so  as  to  deny  the  cities 
and  their  voters  that  full  and  proportionate 
voice  in  Government  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. The  failure  of  our  governments  to 
respond  to  the  problems  of  the  cities  reflects 
this  basic  political  discrimination. 

Rarely,  in  electing  State  legislatures,  does 
an  urban  vote,  in  effect,  count  for  as  much 
as  a  rural  vote.  At  one  time,  in  a  then 
largely  rural  Nation,  legislative  strength  was 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  rural  areas. 
Though  times  have  changed,  many  legisla- 
tures have  not.  They  have  gerrymandered 
the  shape  of  legislative  and  congressional 
districts.  They  have  left  district  lines  un- 
changed (for  as  long  as  50  years)  without 
adjusting      representation      to      population 

shifts. 

In  some  cases,  urban  dwellers  are  con- 
stitutional minorities."  The  State  constitu- 
tions are  so  written  that  an  urban  area,  no 
matter  how  large,  cannot  win  a  legislative 
majority.  One  method  is  to  give  every  town 
or  county,  regardless  of  size,  one  seat  In  the 
legislature.  What  sounds  like  equality  is  in 
reality  rank  discrimination. 

Whatever  the  means,  the  result  has  been 
systematically  and  often  deliberately  to  deny 
the  cities  their  fair  share  of  political  power. 
Our  legislatures  still  represent  the  rural 
majority  of  half  a  century  ago,  not  the  urban 
majority  of  today. 

In  one  State,  13,000  rural  citizens  have  as 
many    State    senators    as    4    million    urban 


dwellers.     In  another,  a  city  with  one-eighth 
of  the  State's  population  has  less  than  one 
sixty-eighth   of    the    representatives    In    Its 
legislative  assembly.     There  are  States  where 
as  little  as  10  percent  of  the  people  can  elect 
a  majority  in  one  house  of  the  legislature. 
The  citizens  of  one  urban  area  pay  25  per- 
cent of  the  State's  taxes,  but  have  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  legislators  who  appropriate 
them.    Indeed,  in  more  than  half  the  States, 
a  majority  in  at  least  one  legislative  chamber 
is  elected  by  less  than  a  third  of  the  voters. 
Even   in   Congress,   America's   urban   ma- 
jority   is    not    equitably    represented.     The 
same     malapportloned     State     legislatures, 
after     all,     apportion     congressional     seats. 
When,    in    1956,    the    Senate    debated    the 
Mundt-Coudert  proposal  to  apportion  elec- 
toral votes  along  the  lines  of  congressional 
districts,  I  learned  in  startling  detail  how 
many    of    our    urban    citizens    are    short- 
changed  in  their  congressional  representa- 
tion.    In  one  State,  an  urban  Congressman 
has  800.000  constituents.     A  rural  Congress- 
man in  the  same  State  represents  Just  over 
200,000   people.     In   at   least    18   States,    the 
city   dweller's   vote   is   In   effect  worth  less 
than  his  rural  neighbors.     In  at  least  seven 
of  the  States,  a  Congressman  from  a  sparsely 
settled  area  represents  less  than  half  as  many 
pepole   as   his   colleague   from   that   State's 
major  urban  area. 

In  some  States,  all  urban  voters  are  com- 
bined in  one  outsize  district  that  has  no 
more  representatives  than  a  tiny  rural  area. 
In  others,  the  metropolitan  area  is  split  up 
by  shrewdly  but  curiously  drawn  district 
lines  that  disperse  the  city  voters  into  sur- 
rounding rural  or  suburban  areas  where 
their  minority  voice  is  barely  heard.  In 
some  States  the  legislatures  have  simply 
failed  to  redistrlct  in  keeping  with  urban 
growth — in  others  they  have  redlstrlcted  but 
In  a  discriminatory  pattern. 

In  a  big  city,  in  one  typical  State,  the 
average  congressional  district  contains  404,- 
000  people.  Outside  the  city,  the  average 
district  contains  322,000.  This  is  not  an  un- 
common picture  of  the  systematic  discrimi- 
nation that  besets  the  cities.  The  balance 
of  political  power  is  distorted  far  over  to  the 
rural  end  of  the  scale. 

None  of  us,  rural  or  urban,  benefit  In  the 
long  run  from  this  situation.  Our  politics 
should  not  become  a  battle  for  power  be- 
tween town  and  country,  between  city 
dweller  and  farmer.  The  principles  at  stake 
go  much  deeper  than  that.  For  whenever  a 
large  part  of  the  population  is  denied  Its  full 
and  fair  voice  In  government,  the  only  result 
can  be  frustration  of  progress,  bitterness, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  democratic  Ideal. 
Country  and  city  are  Interdependent;  con- 
flict and  discrimination  cannot  serve  the  in- 
terests of  either. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  constantly  warned 
about  the  centralization  of  functions  in 
Washington.  We  are  urged  to  disperse  many 
activities  to  State  governments  closer  to  the 
people.  We  are  asked  to  turn  back  to  the 
States  the  task  of  meeting  many  of  the 
urban  problems  which  Congress — despite  its 
own  Imbalance  of  urban  representation — 
has  attempted  to  meet.  The  present  admin- 
istration has — first  with  the  Kestenbaum 
Commission  and  more  recently  with  a  special 
committee  of  Governors — explored  ways  of 
moving  In  that  direction. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Federal  bureaucracy;  I  see  no  magic  attach- 
ing to  tax  money  which  has  flowed  to  Wash- 
ington and  then  back  again.  But  as  long 
as  our  State  legislatures  are  not  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  urban  areas  and  their  needs, 
there  Is  no  practical  way  In  which  Congress 
can  avoid  Its  responsibility  for  meeting  prob- 
lems that  are  national  in  concern. 

For  all  its  limitations.  Congress  stands  in 
shining  contrast  to  many  State  legislatures 
in  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  city  and  its 
people.     As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  would 
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not  presiime  to  instruct  the  Stat«  legisla- 
tures in  their  responsibilities.  But  I  do  in- 
sist that  Congress  cannot  yield  vital  public 
functions  affecting  our  metropolitan  ma- 
jority to  State  legislatures  dominated  by 
rural  minorities.  To  do  so  would  consign 
almost  two- thirds  of  a  nation  to  second- 
class  citizenship.  As  long  as  democracy  Is 
distorted  in  this  fashion,  our  cities  will  in- 
evitably turn  from  unsympathetic  State 
legislatures  and  seek  help  from  a  more  re- 
sponsive source — the  Federal  Government. 

The  cities  of  America  cannot  afford  to  be- 
come wholly  dependent  upon  unsympathetic 
and  unrepresentative  State  legislatures  for 
assistance  In  tackling  their  problems  of  ur- 
ban redevelopment  and  all  the  rett.  It  Is 
apparent  now  that  our  growing  classroom 
shortage  cannot  be  met  by  State  aid  alone. 
It  is  apparent,  too,  that  we  cannot  leave 
It  up  to  the  States  to  fix  standards  to  unem- 
ployment Insurance  payments.  Today,  when 
the  cushioning  effect  of  this  system  Is  most 
needed.  It  is  woefully  Inadequate  In  too  many 
States  which  have  failed  to  raise  their  bene- 
fit levels  since  the  low-wage  days  of  the  de- 
pressed 1930's.  Those  on  the  State  level  who 
talk  longest  and  loudest  about  returning 
these  and  other  functions  to  the  States  ought 
to  take  an  equally  long  look  at  what  might 
well  be  called  In  1958  "the  shame  of  the 
States" — their  unrepresentative  State  legis- 
latures. 

I  do  not  claim  that  fair  and  equal  repre- 
sentation offers  any  panacea  for  the  city's 
Ills.  Even  given  sufBcient  funds  and  author- 
ity, too  many  of  our  cities  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  trained  personnel,  from  a  multiplicity  of 
governing  units,  and  from  the  political,  hous- 
ing, and  other  personal  habits  and  trends  of 
our  population.  But  whatever  their  handi- 
caps, our  urban  ofHclals  are  more  familiar 
with,  responsible  for.  and  responsive  to  our 
urban  needs.  The  recent  example  of  the 
strong  antlpublic-houslng  Ckjngrestman  who 
became  a  strong  propubllc-houslng  mayor  is 
a  vivid  Illustration  of  this  point. 

Housing  legislation,  school  legislation,  la- 
bor and  similar  measures  of  primary  concern 
to  our  cities  have  been  defeated  In  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  by  narrow  margins.  Had 
our  urban  areas  been  fully  represented,  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  the  outcome  might 
have  been  different.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
cities  have  experienced  similar  frustration  on 
rollcalls  in  our  State  legislatures — denied 
their  fair  share  of  State  funds  or  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  tackle  their  problems. 

The  great  difficulty  In  stating  these  prob- 
lems Is  that  there  is  no  apparent  solution. 
Reform  of  our  State  legislatures  depends 
upon  the  unselfishness  of  our  State  legisla- 
tors. They  are  both  the  perpetrators  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  present  malapportion- 
ment. When  they  undertake  reform — when 
they  restore  to  our  metropolitan  areas  their 
full  suffrage — many  of  them  do  so  at  their 
own  expense.  Even  the  Congress  Is  reluctant 
to  require  fair  apportionment  as  a  condition 
for  representation.  Appeal  to  the  courts  Is 
an  unlikely  avenue  of  relief,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  clear  Its  belief  that  such 
change  depends  basically  upon  political,  not 
judicial,  processes. 

Our  greater  reliance,  therefore,  must  be  on 
the  sheer  weight  of  logic  and  morality  In 
support  of  what  is  right,  practical,  and  neces- 
sary. As  our  cities  grow  and  their  problems 
mount,  the  pressures  for  reform  will  Increase. 
Perhaps  an  aroused  public,  a  vigorous  press, 
and  the  force  of  the  democratic  tradition  will 
create  an  Irresistible  demand  for  Justice  to 
the  second-class  citizens  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs. 

One  hundred  million  citizens — constitut- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Nation — will  not  for- 
ever accept  this  modern  day  "taxation  with- 
out representation."  If  there  Is  a  "shame  of 
the  cities"  today.  It  Is  the  failure  of  our  urban 
dwellers  and  their  spokesmen  to  be  aware  of 


these    discriminations — and    to    press    more 
vigorously  for  their  elimination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6 
m  1965,  as  National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 


FBI    POWERS    OF   ARREST— CIVIL 
RIGHTS  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  summer  of  1964,  and  this  summer,  a 
nurftber  of  civil  rights  workers  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  picketing,  demonstra- 
tions, and  marches  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  The  newspapers  have  unfortu- 
nately been  replete  with  incidents  of  vio- 
lence and  brutality  visited  upon  these 
people  seeking  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
reported  that  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  refuse  to  make  ar- 
rests for  such  offenses  even  for  assaults 
committed  in  their  presence. 

On  June  18.  I  contacted  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  about  this 
matter  specifically  citing  title  18.  sections 
3052  and  3053  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  outline  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  U.S.  mar- 
shals and  deputies  to  arrest  persons  in 
cases  in  which  the  assault  was  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  officials.  I  re- 
quested information  from  the  Attorney 
General  on  why  these  statutes  were  not 
used  more  widely. 

In  his  reply  to  me  of  July  20  the  Attor- 
ney General  cites  the  case  of  Screws  v. 
the  United  States.  325  U.S.  91,  which  de- 
clares that  a  finding  of  specific  intent  is 
a  necessary  element  of  violations  of  civil 
rights  statutes. 


While  I  believe  strongly  that  a  specific 
intent  to  violate  another's  civil  rights  can 
be  proved  in  cases  of  assaults  on  civil 
rights  workers  in  situations  such  as  I 
have  just  described,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  serves  to  underscore  the  need 
for  legislation  which  would  clarify  the 
situation  created  for  us  by  the  Screws 
decision. 

I  have  introduced  such  legislation,  S. 
1497.  Unless  and  until  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  juries  are  willing 
to  take  action  in  cases  of  assault  and 
murder,  we  must  be  prepared  to  bring  the 
full  force  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
bear  on  these  offenders.  Sections  241 
and  242  of  title  18  create  clear  Federal 
offenses  and,  with  the  removal  of  the  re- 
quirement of  specific  intent — which  my 
bill  would  accomplish — these  sections 
could  be  used  more  widely. 

While  I  do  not  accept  the  Attorney 
General's  explanation  of  the  Bureau's  re- 
luctance to  arrest,  I  again  urge  prompt 
Senate  action  on  my  bill  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  Attorney  General  and  me  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  18.  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  June  11  clarify- 
ing the  relatiorishlp  between  S.  1564  and  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Louisiana  constitution 
relating  to  good  character  tests.  Your  state- 
ment will  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  bill,  and  I  intend  to 
Insert  It  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

On  another  matter.  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  constituents  and  civil 
rights  groups  concerning  the  failure  of  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
make  arrests  at  the  scene  of  civil  rights 
demonstrations.  It  has  been  reported  that 
while  agents  take  notes  and  subsequently 
Investigate  violations  of  constitutional  rights, 
they  consistently  maintain  that  they  are 
not  authorized  to  make  arrests. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention,  18  UJS.  Code  sees.  3052  and 
3053  which  outline  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  of  U.S.  marshals 
and  deputies.     These  sections  are: 

"Sec.  3052.  Powers  of  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation:  The  Director.  Associate  Dl- 
ector.  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Assistant  Di- 
rectors, inspectors,  and  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  may  carry  firearms,  serve  warrants 
and  subpenas  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  and  make  arrests  without 
warrant  for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  In  their  presence,  or  for 
any  felony  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  If  they  have  resonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed  or  Is  committing  such  a  felony. 
"Sec.  3053.  Powers  of  marshals  and  dep- 
uties: U.S.  marshals  and  their  deputies  may 
carry  firearms  and  may  make  arrests  with- 
out warrant  for  any  offense  against  the 
United  States  committed  In  their  presence, 
or  for  any  felony  cognizable  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  If  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  Is  committing 
such  felony." 

Many  of  the  acts  both  official  and  private, 
complained  of  by  clvU  rights  workers,  con- 
stitute such  felonies.    I  refer,  for  example,  to 
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18  U.S.  Code  241,  which  prohibits  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  to  the 
criminal  provisions  of  S.  1564  which,  hope- 
fully will  be  law  by  this  summer. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  summer  is 
likely  to  bring  renewed  voter  registration 
drives  and  demonstrations  In  the  South 
which.  In  all  probability  will  be  met  with 
obstructions  and  even  violence,  a  statement 
from  you  that  these  sections  will  be  enforced 
with  vigor  would  be  most  reassuring. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  18,  1965.  In  which  you 
advised  of  your  receipt  of  a  number  of  letters 
from  constituents  and  civil  rights  groups 
concerning  the  failure  of  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  make  ar- 
rests at  the  scene  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. 

While  It  is  true  that  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  U.S.  marshals 
have  the  power  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant under  the  circumstances  described  In 
sections  3052  and  3053,  cited  In  your  letter, 
this  power  Is  sparingly  exercised.  Whenever 
possible.  Federal  officers  secure  warrants  be- 
fore making  arrests.  The  Independent  and 
objective  judgment  of  a  magistrate  reduces 
the  chance  of  error  so  likely  to  occur  when  a 
legal  Judgment,  such  as  that  required  In 
determining  whether  certain  facts  constitute 
an  offense  or  probable  cause.  Is  made  In  the 
context  of  an  emotionally  charged  and 
rapidly   evolving   situation. 

Civil  rights  crimes  Involving  official 
misconduct  are  not  of  such  nature  as  to 
lend  themselves  well  to  the  procedure  au- 
thorized by  sections  3052  and  3053.  A  neces- 
sary clement  of  the  offense  Is  specific  Intent 
(see  Screws  v.  United  States,  325  U.S.  91.  104) , 
the  existence  of  which  Involves  factors  be- 
yond the  Immediate  comprehension  of  the 
observer  and  can  best  be  determined  by  the 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  prosecutor 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action.  It  Is  sub- 
stantially for  this  reason  that  the  Depart- 
ment for  many  years  has  reserved  final  deci- 
sion In  civil  rights  prosecutions  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  In  Washington. 

I  do  not  believe  the  suggestion  of  yoiir  con- 
stituents and  the  civil  rights  groups  who 
have  written  to  you  that  Federal  officer  make 
Immediate  arrests  during  civil  rights  demon- 
strations would  contribute  to  the  orderly 
enforcement  of  the  law. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Attorney  General  to  review  the  cor- 
respondence himself  in  the  light  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  unmet  evils  which 
are  an  assault  and  affront  to  the  dignity 
of  every  American.  Assaults  are  being 
committed  on  civil  rights  workers  in  the 
presence  of  FBI  agents  and  U.S.  mar- 
shals, and  arrests  are  not  being  made. 
The  Attorney  General  states  that  ar- 
rests should  not  be  made. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  join  with  me 
in  protesting  his  determination. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 


provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 
In  my  opinion,  the  question  f£icing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  reapportionment  is  one 
of  extraordinary  importance  and  is  one 
which  cannot  safely  be  ignored  by  any 
citizen  who  is  concerned  with  the  future 
growth  of  the  Nation. 

The  subject  of  reapportionment  is 
swirling  through  the  courts  of  our  land. 
It  is  a  subject  which  is  destroying  great 
legislative  bodies,  a  subject  which  has 
sent  political  bosses  scurrying  to  com- 
puter rooms,  to  meet  with  associates,  and 
contemplate  the  great  political  power 
that  the  subject  offers. 

It  is  a  subject  which  threatens  to 
render  government  in  this  country  asun- 
der from  school  district  to  township, 
from  county  to  State,  and  from  Congress 
to  the  Presidency  itself. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  approve  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  This  is  a  resolution 
created  to  meet  an  overriding  national 
need  under  which  the  governments  in 
our  Nation  are  traveling  a  historic 
course  under  which  we  have  grown  as 
free  men  and  women  into  a  social  and 
economic  body  with  no  equal  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Under  the  composition  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, with  Representatives  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  one  vote  for  one  person,  and 
Senators  chosen  on  the  basis  of  two  Sen- 
ators for  each  State,  we  have  been  able 
to  blend  the  diverse  thinking  of  the  city 
man  with  that  of  the  rural  man.  and  out 
of  that  we  have  been  able  to  forge  pro- 
grams that  have  brought  great  economic 
and  social  advancement  to  our  people. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  constitutional 
crisis.  In  its  wisdom  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  that  every  State  legislature  in 
which  both  houses  have  not  been  con- 
stituted on  strict  population  lines  has 
been  illegally  constituted  since  the 
founding  of  the  United  States. 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  would 
mean  that  the  legislature  of  every  State 
at  some  time  in  our  history  has  been 
illegally  constituted  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  State  legislatures  are 
illegally  constituted  today.  There  may 
be  States  which  are  not  now  legislatively 
in  order. 

However,  a  reading  of  the  newspapers 
practically  every  day  discloses  the  trials 
and  tribulations  confronting  the  courts 
and  the  legislatures  vnth  respect  to  the 
need  of  readjustment  in  conformity  with 
the  decree  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

We  are  faced  with  that  problem  in 
Ohio.  In  Ohio,  three  times  since  1913, 
the  people  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  make 
the  representation  of  Senators  conform 
to  one  person,  one  vote,  and  remove  them 
from  geographical  representation. 

Each  county  has  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative. If  the  county  has  10,000  peo- 
ple, it  has  1  representative.  If  it  has 
more  than  10.000  people,  it  has  at  least  1 
representative,  and  there  is  added  a 
number  so  as  to  represent  population. 


In  1913,  a  constitutional  convention 
was  assembled.  It  took  up  the  subject 
of  reapportionment.  It  refused  to 
change  the  rule  then  in  force  under  the 
constitution. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1933,  a  question 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Ohio: 
"Do  you  want  reapportionment  of  the 
manner  in  which  your  house  and  senate 
are  constituted?"  Again  the  people  de- 
clared they  wanted  no  change. 

In  1953,  while  I  was  Governor,  there 
was,  under  the  constitution,  submitted 
again  to  the  people  the  question  of  a 
change  in  the  apportionment.  Labor 
leaders  and  big  city  political  bosses 
wanted  a  one-man,  one-vote  rule.  There 
are  88  counties  in  the  State.  When  the 
votes  were  counted,  not  a  single  county 
supported  the  theory  of  a  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule.  That  is  the  situation  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  Ohio  until  the  pronouncement 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  pronouncement  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
with  it  we  cannot  quarrel.  We  must 
abide  by  it.  If  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
right,  it  then  becomes  our  duty,  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  change  the 
impact  of  that  pronouncement. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  contem- 
plates the  manner  in  which  rectification 
shall  be  made.  This  turn  of  events,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution,  as  has  been  so  elo- 
quently demonstrated  by  other  Senators 
in  this  Chamber,  and  it  is  not  the  wish 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  made 
it  clear  that  they  believed  sound  gov- 
ernment would  best  be  achieved  by  hav- 
ing a  Senate  composed  of  Senators  num- 
bering two  sent  to  the  Senate  by  each 
State.  Rhode  Island,  with  about  800,000 
people,  has  two  Senators.  New  York 
State,  with  a  population  of  about  16  mil- 
lion, has  2  Senators.  Ohio,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10  million,  has  2  Senators. 

On  its  face,  that  might  not  seem  too 
sound,  but  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, back  in  1787,  wanted  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  They  did  not 
want  a  small  State  to  be  digested  and 
ruled  at  the  whims  and  caprices  of  States 
with  large  populations.  But  to  offset 
what  seemingly  was  an  ill-proportioned 
representation,  they  provided  that  the 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation rather  than  geography. 

To  those  who  are  opposing  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  I  would  put  the 
questions:  Have  we  not  thrived  under 
tliis  Federal  system?  Have  we  not  im- 
proved our  social  relations?  Has  not  the 
economy  of  the  citizenry  of  the  country 
grown  under  it?  The  answers  to  each 
one  of  those  questions  must  be  in  the  af- 
firmative. If  that  system  is  good  for  the 
Federal  Government,  I  submit  to  my  as- 
sociates it  likewise  is  good  for  the  State 
governments. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  colleagues  are 
going  to  vote,  but  let  us  assume  a  Sena- 
tor from  a  small  State  says,  "I  do  not 
want  reapportionment."  I  suggest  to 
him  that  he  probably  soon  will  be  faced 
with  the  specter  of  a  change  in  our  Con- 
titution  which,  if  accomplished,  will  take 
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from  under  him  the  seat  which  he  now 
occupies. 

We  can,  by  popular  constitutional 
means,  submit  to  the  50  States  the  ques- 
tion of  how  apportionment  shall  be  made. 
If  the  States  ratify  this  carefully  con- 
structed constitutional  amendment,  it 
then  will  become  the  duty  of  those  States 
which  desire  to  constitute  one  house  of 
a  bicameral  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population  to  submit  that  issue  to 
the  voters  of  the  State  for  acceptance 
or  rejection. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  argu- 
ment is  repeatedly  made  that  we  should 
advocate  everywhere  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  South  Viet- 
nam, has  repeatedly  stated  that  we  are 
interested  in  allowing  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  for  themselves  the 
type  of  government  that  they  shall  have, 
without  imposition  of  it  by  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Peiping  and  Moscow. 
Yet  with  regard  to  this  issue,  the  para- 
doxical argument  is  made  that  we  should 
not  give  to  the  people  of  the  inidividual 
States  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  one  house  in  a 
bicameral  legislature  to  be  chosen  on  a 
geographical  basis. 

I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  that  position, 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  Senators 
believing  in  human  dignity,  who  proclaim 
on  this  floor  their  great  devotion  to 
liberty,  are  arguing  that  we  should  not 
give  to  the  people  of  the  States  the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  how  they 
want  their  legislatures  constituted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bass 

in  the  chair  >.     Does  the  Senator  from 

Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  approve 
the  argument  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  makine.  I  find  it  completely 
incomprehensible  that  Senators  object  to 
the  submi.ssion  to  the  people  of  a  State — 
each  State— any  State— of  the  question 
whether  one  house  of  its  legislature  shall 
be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  a 
strictly  one-man.  one-vote  basis,  and  in- 
cluding factors  as  stated  in  the  amend- 
ment of  population,  geography,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision. 

I  particularly  fail  to  see  any  strength 
or  soundness  in  such  opposition  to  the 
amendment  when  I  note  that  there  is 
required,  under  the  amendment,  when  a 
choice  is  submitted  to  the  people  of  any 
State  as  to  some  other  plan  for  one  house 
of  their  legislature,  that  there  be  sub- 
mitted a  program  that  is  essentially  the 
one-man.  one-vote  program  as  an  alter- 
native, so  that  the  people  may  vote  for 
one  or  the  other. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator, 
in  looking  at  the  last  sentence  of  section 
1    of   the   proposed  amendment,   would 
not  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
That  last  sentence  reads  as  follows: 


When  the  first  plan  of  apportionment  is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  under  this 
section  there  shall  also  be  submitted,  at  the 
same  election,  an  alternative  plan  of  appor- 
tionment based  upon  substantial  equality  of 
population. 


How  can  any  Senator  possibly  claim 
that  the  people  are  likely  to  be  misled, 
that  the  people  are  likely  to  be  given  no 
choice  when,  under  the  first  section  ol 
the  proposed  amendment,  it  is  required 
that  in  the  submission  of  any  proposed 
plan  which  deviates  from  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle,  there  shall  also  be 
submitted,  as  an  alternative  choice,  un- 
der which  they  might  choose  for  them- 
selves— and  not  because  someone  had  di- 
rected it  from  outside — to  have  that  sec- 
ond house  apportioned  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle.  How  can  Senators 
oppose  the  amendment  when  that  al- 
ternative choice  is  so  clearly  made  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  Senator's  ques- 
tion, in  its  rhetorical  form,  gives  implied 
confirmation  to  the  argument  which  I 
have  made.    The  Senator  is  completely 
correct  when  he  states  at  election,  and 
at  the  same  time,  there  shall  be  submit- 
ted the  alternative  question  to  people. 
It  means  that  to  the  people  is  made  the 
declaration.    They  choose  for  themselves 
what  kind  of  apportionment  they  wish. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     In  the  second  house? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    In  the  second  house, 
yes.     They  can  choose  complete  repre- 
sentation on  the  basis  of  one-man,  one- 
vote,  or  they  can  divide  and  say  that  one 
house  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  geographi- 
cal representation  and  the  other  house  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
stating  that  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion give  the  fullest  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual expression  to  each  voter  in  every 
State  to  determine  how  their  legislatures 
shall  be  composed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  further? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  that  particular  part  of  the 
amendment  appeals  to  that  person  who 
believes  in  the  real  essence  of  democratic 
government  and  who  has  trust  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  his  State? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
crude  in  my  expression,  but  I  have  fre- 
quently found  that  great  confidence  is 
shown  in  the  wisdom  of  the  people  when 
it  is  believed  they  will  vote  in  conformity 
with  the  thinking  of  those  who  are  doing 
the  evaluation:  but.  when  it  is  believed 
that  the  people  will  not  conform  to  their 
thinking,  they  reverse  their  position  and 
lose  confidence  in  the  good  judgment  and 
integrity  of  the  people  in  passing  upon 
the  issues  which  are  so  vital  to  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

How  can  one  say  in  good  conscience, 
if  he  believes  in  the  integrity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  that  they  should  not 
have  the  right  to  determine  how  the 
State  legislatures  shall  be  apportioned? 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I 
cannot  understand  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,  either.  In  a  reasonably  long 
life  in  public  service,  I  have  seen  so  many 
instances  in  which  the  public  judgment 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  trusted 
to  make  a  decision,  that  I  have  come  to 
have  very  great  confidence  in  the  public 
judgment   and   the   public   intelligence. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  our 
States,  we  should  know  that  they  are 
going  to  choose  what  they  prefer.  When 
they  are  given  the  alternative  choice  as 
to  the  second  house  of  their  legislature, 
they  will  take  the  program  proposed 
which  deviates  from  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle,  or  they  will  take  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle. 

I  believe  that  they  have  intelligence 
enough  clearly  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  proposals  which  will  be  made  to 

them.  ^^.     , 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 

yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  favor 
passage  of  the  amendment  do  so  in  full 
confidence  that  the  people  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  are  convinced  that  the 
present  method  of  apportionment  is 
more  than  satisfactory  to  prove  that  the 
question  is  not  mere  wishful  thinking 

I  need  only  to  point  out  the  situation 
in  the  State  of  California,  one  of  the 
States  which  would  be  affected  most  em- 
phatically by  the  Supreme  Court's  so- 
called  one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  peo- 
ple of  California  have  had  no  less  than 
five  opportunities  since  1926  to  express 
themselves  at  the  polls  on  the  matter  of 
apportionment    of    that    State's    upper 

house.  ^         ^        . 

On  every  occasion  the  voters  chose  to 
continue  the  Federal  system  of  appor- 
tionment as  it  exists  today  in  their  State. 
The  fact  that  even  those  citizens  living 
in  the  major  population  centers  made 
their  satisfaction  with  the  present  sys- 
tem known  at  the  polls  is  of  particular 
significance. 

The  experience  in  California  has  prac- 
tically been  duplicated  in  Ohio— as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Three  times,  the 
people  had  the  opportunity  to  repudiate 
the  Federal  system,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion, they  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  making 
an  excellent  statement,  and  I  fully  com- 
mend him  for  it.  There  is  much  that 
goes  into  the  discussion  which  does  not 
get  back  to  the  fundamental  proposition 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been 
emphasizing  and  reemphasizing ;  name- 
ly that  it  will  be  the  decision  of  the  peo- 
ple which  will  control  in  the  procedure 
which  would  be  possible  under  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  a  question  In  regard  to  the  point 
he  made  on  the  plan  in  Ohio,  and  the 
plan  which  is  in  effect  in  CaUfornla 
now— both  of  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  people  repeatedly  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  and  reaffirmed  as  a  plan  oi 
legislative  organization.  When  atten- 
tion is  called  to  that,  the  opponents  of 
the  proposed  amendment  sometimes  say 
that  the  Federal  analogy,  as  it  is  called, 
the  comparison  of  that  kind  of  system 
with  the  U.S.  Senate,  does  not  lie,  be- 
cause there  is  a  historic  reason  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  being  com- 
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posed  as  it  is.  It  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  that  system  in  order  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  large  States  and  the  small 
States  to  get  together  and  create  the 
Republic  which  was  created  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  1789. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  pose  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  this:  Does  it 
matter  too  much  what  the  origin  of  the 
composition  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is,  or  do 
the  results  and  the  fruits  which  have 
flowed  from  this  system  constitute  the 
real  reason  for  trying  to  follow  it  in 
States  where  the  popular  vote  of  the 
State  would  approve  that  kind  of  system? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  say  that  any 
rational  person,  in  detennining  for  him- 
self what  system  he  wished,  would  look 
for  evidence  to  ascertain  what  would  be 
best  for  him  and  his  descendants  and  the 
security  of  the  counti-y.  The  evidence  he 
would  turn  to  would  be  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  our  Federal  composition  of 
Congress.  He  would  ask,  How  did  we 
grow  into  such  mighty  power,  richness, 
intellectual  strength,  and  social  com- 
fort? The  answer  would  be  that  it  was 
through  this  bicameral  Congress,  with 
one  branch  chosen  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  the  other  on  basis  of  geo- 
graphical representation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Do  not  those  fruits  and 
those  results  extend  not  only  in  times  of 
peace  and  times  of  relative  normalcy — if 
that  is  not  an  illegal  word — but  also  in 
all  times  of  stress,  in  times  of  military 
stress,  as  was  the  case  100  years  ago,  in 
times  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n, 
and  in  times  of  depression,  and  in  times 
that  were  normal  or  abnormal  or  sub- 
normal, when  the  bicameral  system  in 
Congress  has  functioned  notably  well, 
and  has  served  the  country? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  further  argument 
is  sometimes  made  that  the  members  of 
a  State  legislature  will  be  reluctant,  per- 
haps, to  propose  a  plan  that  would  work 
themselves  out  of  office,  and,  therefore, 
the  amendment  is  not  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Is  not  the  safety  valve  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  the  answer  to  that  argument, 
to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  ref- 
erendum to  be  held  on  any  plan  that  the 
legislature  may  propose?  If  It  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  people,  it  will 
not  be  adopted ;  and  in  that  case  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  in  the  State 
must  be  apportioned  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  basis.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  should  also  remember  that  un- 
der section  2  of  the  resolution  there  is  a 
requirement  that  there  be  submitted  to 
the  people  at  regular  intervals  the  ques- 
tion of  the  representation  in  their  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is,  the  submis- 
sion is  an  automatic  submission  every  2 
years,  in  the  general  election  held  im- 
mediately after  the  Federal  census  is 
taken;  unless  the  legislature  wishes  to 
submit  a  new  plan  for  that  general  elec- 
tion, there  will  be  submitted  the  plan 
that  is  in  existence  in  the  particular 
State  involved.  Therefore  the  people 
will  have  a  regular  choice  either  to  affirm 
or  to  reject  the  special  plan  that  applies 


to  their  State;  and  that  choice  will  be 
given  to  them  automatically  every  10 
years.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time 
what  section  2  proposes.     It  reads: 

Sec.  2.  Any  plan  of  apportionment  which 
has  been  approved  under  this  article  shall 
be  resubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or, 
another  plan  may  be  submitted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  I,  at  the  November 
general  election  held  2  years  following  each 
year  in  which  there  Is  corrunenced  any 
enumeration  provided  for  In  section  2  of  ar- 
ticle I,  and  upon  approval  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  thereon,  such  plan  of  appor- 
tionment shall  continue  in  eflfect  until 
changed  in  accordance  with  law  and  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  in  that  reference 
to  the  people  in  the  initial  instance,  fol- 
lowed by  resubmission  at  least  every  10 
years,  that  we  find  the  safeguard  and, 
in  fact,  the  genius  of  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  drafting  of  the  amendment. 
However,  one  of  the  evils  of  the  past  was 
the  failure  to  act  at  regular  intervals  in 
assuring  proper  apportionment.  This 
provision  makes  it  mandatory  that  it 
shall  be  done  every  10  years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  acted  and  ren- 
dered a  decision,  there  had  not  been  any 
reapportionment  since  1901.  That  rep- 
resented a  period  of  60  years.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  decision, 
lumped  that  kind  of  situation,  in  which 
there  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
State  constitution  of  that  State,  with  sit- 
uations such  as  those  that  prevailed  in 
Ohio,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  where  there  had 
been  a  reference  of  the  apportionment  at 
frequent  intervals  to  the  people  and  in 
which  the  people  had  approved  the  plan. 
Irhe  result  was  grossly  unfair  to  those 
States  which  have  complied  with  their 
constitutional  provisions,  but  are  unable 
to  follow  through  because  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Congress 
could  do  otherwise  than  submit  the 
issue  to  the  people  for  the  people's  de- 
termination. To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  override  our  entire  history  and  to 
assume  a  dictatorial  position  of  arro- 
gance as  to  what  is  best  for  the  people, 
without  the  people  being  given  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  whether  they  wish 
to  accept  or  reject  this  change  In  our 
form  of  Government.  We  would  be  ar- 
rogating to  ourselves  the  supreme  judg- 
ment, and  substituting  it  for  the  think- 
ing of  190  million  people.  That  is  what 
the  100  Members  and  the  Senate  would 
do,  in  connection  with  the  course  that 
we  should  follow  on  this  issue.  I  re- 
spectfully say  that,  regardless  of  how 
learned  we  may  be  or  how  broad  our  ex- 
perience may  be,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
nothing  more  than  human  beings,  bur- 
dened with  the  same  weaknesses  and  the 
same  prejudices  as  anyone  else,  and  we 
ought  not  to  assume  that  we  are  the 
supreme  source  of  all  good  and  all  wis- 
dom. 


I  point  out  that  the  fin  of  the  shark  is 
beginning  to  show  on  the  surface  of  this 
sea  of  constitutional  crisis. 

It  is  much  like  an  iceberg,  of  which 
only  a  part  shows  above  the  surface, 
with  the  major  and  most  dangerous  part 
beneath  the  surface. 

The  confusion  and  chaos  that  are  yet 
to  come,  because  of  the  litigation  that 
is  pending  and  will  undoubtedly  yet  be 
started,  is  frightening. 

If  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  means  that  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  must  be  consti- 
tuted strictly  along  population  lines,  in- 
suring the  destruction  of  minority  rights 
and  assuring  a  government  through  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  then  what  of 
the  Presidency? 

When  I  joined  the  American  Legion 
back  in  1921, 1  took  an  oath.  There  was 
read  to  me  the  declaration  of  principles 
or  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of 
the  American  Legion. 

One  of  the  principles  enunciated  was 
that  I  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  masses 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  classes. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  pass  the 
joint  resolution,  we  shall  place  into  the 
hands  of  the  masses  of  our  State  a 
tyrannical  power  so  large  that  the  mi- 
nority, regardless  of  the  virtue  of  their 
position,  will  not  be  able  to  assert  itself. 
We  shall  have  Government  controlled 
by  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  in  the 
metropolitan  ai-eas  those  in  charge  of 
the  political  machines  will  be  gloating 
about  the  great  power  they  have.  In 
my  State,  if  the  resident  of  a  small  rural 
area  wants  something  done  for  him  in 
the  State  legislature,  he  will  probably 
have  to  go  humbly  before  the  big  city 
political  boss  and  ask  that  boss  to  pro- 
vide for  him  the  votes  needed  to  obtain 
a  virtuous  demand.  The  tyranny  of  the 
majority  can  be  extraordinarily  cruel. 
I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that 
that  is  the  situation  that  will  prevail. 

Only  the  fin  of  the  shark  is  now  visible 
above  the  waters.  Only  the  head  of  the 
Iceberg  appears.  We  are  arguing  about 
State  legislatures.  But  what  about  the 
U.S.  Senate?  What  about  the  House  of 
Representatives?  What  about  city 
councils  and  county  boards  of  super- 
visors? 

Legal  challenge  has  already  been 
Instituted  against  the  requirement  that 
each  State  must  cast  all  its  electoral 
votes  for  one  presidential  candidate. 
This  may  or  may  not  bi^  a  change  in  our 
presidential  election  process  that  should 
be  brought  about,  but  as  a  single  subject 
it  warrants  the  deliberate  and  careful 
scrutiny  necessary  to  assure  that  such  Is 
the  will  of  the  people,  not  the  unfortu- 
nate side  effects  of  another  decision. 

As  has  been  made  clear  already  to  this 
body,  a  legal  basis  also  exists  for  chal- 
lenging the  composition  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Added  to  that  legal 
basis  is  the  political  and  philosophical 
advocacy  of  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
recently  said  that  each  State  should  not 
be  permitted  two  U.S.  Senators,  but  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  reconstitute  this 
deliberative  body,  strip  away  Senators 
from  our  smaller  States,  and  deliver 
them  body  and  soul  to  the  Nation's  major 
population  centers,  rendering  vast  re- 
gions of  this  Nation  voiceless,  helpless, 
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and  placing  them  in  the  position  of  beg- 
gars going  to  the  mighty  of  the  big  cities 
asking  for  aid. 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  were  constituted  on 
a  one-man,  one-vote  basis,  as  some  would 
have  it.  by  way  of  illustration,  the  States 
of  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado, all  of  which  have  two  U.S.  Senators 
each  at  the  moment,  would  be  reduced  to 
three,  a  net  loss  of  five  for  that  region  of 
fofir  States. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  York  would 
skyrocket  in  Senate  membership  from 
two  to  nine,  while  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land combined  would  be  reduced  to  two. 
Similar  comparisons  for  various  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  would  be  quite  simple 
to  make.  But  the  obvious  fact,  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago.  is  that  vast  regions 
of  our  Nation  would  be  stripped  of  their 
voice  in  Federal  Government. 

We  must  ponder  whether  we  want  the 
policies  of  the  Nation  determined  by  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  country.  Do 
we  want  New  York,  which  would  have 
nine  Senators,  if  the  present  apportion- 
ment of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  were  eliminated,  to  dominate  the 
philosophical,  economical,  and  social 
thinking  of  the  people  of  our  country? 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment,  therefore, 
upon  the  great  influence  exercised  in  this 
Chamber  by  those  representing  States 
whose  land  masses  far  outweigh  their 
populations  in  terms  of  size.  It  is  not 
hard  to  bring  to  mind  the  memories  of 
those  men.  But  it  is  hard  Indeed  to 
imagine  what  this  body  would  have  been 
like  without  their  kind  in  the  Senate. 
Let  us  remember  their  abilities  and  in- 
fluence, which  were  much  greater  than 
the  mere  number  of  constituents  repre- 
sented by  each  of  them.  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  that  had  we  the  time  to  study 
the  history  of  each  of  the  various  State 
senates,  we  would  find  a  parallel  to  our 
own  situation. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  elected  official 
represents  a  small  town  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  small  in  thinking  stature,  any 
more  than  representing  a  big  city  auto- 
matically makes  one  a  big  man. 

In  a  constitutional  sense,  these  are  rev- 
olutionary matters.    They  are  bloodless, 
but  they  represent  an  overthrow  of  our 
system  of  government  as  we  know  it.    If 
we  cut  away  the  false  front  in  today's 
discussion  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 
and  among  other  things  we  reveal  a  vast 
grab  for  political  power  in  which  the  peo- 
ple would  be  deliberately  denied  a  voice 
by  big  city  political  machines  which  long 
have  sought  to  dominate  the  destiny  of 
the  Nation^^ where  does  the  cry  become 
most  strident  that  the  people  cannot  have 
a  voice  in  this  matter?     Loud  cries  are 
emerging  from  the  large  cities — Chicago. 
Philadelphia.  Boston.  New  York.  Detroit. 
Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh.    They  are  the 
ones   which   feel   that   their   population 
should  dominate  the  thinking  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

I  come  from  a  big  city,  but  I  have  had 
enough  experience  in  Ohio  to  know  that 
without  the  contribution  of  the  stable 
thinking  of  the  sparsely  settled  areas,  we 
could  not  have  good  government  within 
the  State — and  that  is  no  disrespect  for 
the  citizenry  of  the  big  cities. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  become  political 
realists  and  face  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is 


in  cities  having  compacted  population 
centers  that  the  greatest  danger  lies  for 
their  own  takeover,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people. 

I  recognize  that  political  organizations 
are  needed,  but  I  also  know  that  the  po- 
litical machines  of  the  big  cities  have  not 
been  conscious  of  a  desire  to  serve  on  an 
equal  basis,  but  frequently  are  motivated 
by  what  will  bring  them  the  greatest  good 
in  promoting  the  course  that  ought  to  be 
followed.  When  that  happens,  the.  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  does  not  work.  It  is 
one  man,  one  vote  by  the  big  city  politi- 
cal boss.  He  tells  his  henchmen  what  to 
do  in  the  legislature.  If  a  bill  is  to  be 
passed,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  with 
him.  I  have  seen  the  system  operate. 
I  was  Governor  of  Ohio  for  10  years. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  it  would  be  much 
harder  to  build  a  political  machine  in 
the  little  town  of  Marengo,  Ohio,  than 
it  would  be  to  build  it  in  Cleveland.  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit,  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia.  Yet  the  people  of  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York  City, 
Detroit,  and  Cleveland  are  strongly  de- 
termined, as  are  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  people  shall 
remain  in  control  of  their  government. 
The  best  proof  of  that  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  three  times  since  1913 
the  people  of  Ohio,  at  a  constitutional 
election,  refused  to  change  the  appor- 
tionment to  what  was  there  proposed. 

These  people  are  largely  in  support  of 
our  cause,  largely  because  they  are  voice- 
less minorities  in  their  own  cities,  who 
are  aware  of  the  debilitating  effect  of 
government  by  absolute  majority,  gov- 
ernment by  political  machines. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  be- 
lieve, philosophically,  that  this  Nation 
should  change  its  form  of  government, 
so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  submit  that 
decision  to  the  people.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  should  take  ringing  exception 
to  those  who  would  fashion  a  new  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  people  would  not 
have  the  deciding  vote. 

All  that  the  proponents  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  as  it  was  originally 
designated,  are  asking  is  that  the  people 
of  the  individual  States  be  allowed  to 
determine  how  their  legislatures  shall  be 
apportioned. 

Conversely,  the  opponents  are,  in  ef- 
fect, saying.  "Have  no  confidence  in  the 
people.  Do  not  give  them  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  what  they 
want.  Let  us  here  in  Washington  do  the 
thinking  and  speaking.  Let  us  formu- 
late a  plan  of  government  for  them  and 
have  them  wholly  indifferent  and  un- 
mindful of  what  the  little  citizen  may 
think." 

The  more  I  ponder  this  position,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  my  advocacy 
of  the  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution 
is  sound,  and  the  less  doubt  I  have  that 
those  who  refuse  to  yield  this  issue  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  have  no  confidence  in 
the  human  dignity  of  our  citizenry.  We 
have  now  reached  the  action  i>eriod.  We 
must  act  before  there  can  be  irreparable 
damage. 

I  have  to  chuckle  when  I  think  about 
the  courts  of  the  country.  They  do  not 
know  in  what  direction  to  move. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  some  of  the 
judges  are  not  leaving  their  courthouse 


buildings  with  their  judicial  robes  on 
their  backs,  not  realizing  that  they  are 
still  on  their  backs  while  they  are  out 
of  the  courtroom.  The  courts  are  con- 
fused. Virtually  every  reapportionment 
case  is  subject  to  different  guidelines. 
I  shall  give  a  few  illustrations. 

In  Hawaii  the  court  first  ordered  the 
legislature  to  adopt  a  reapportionment 
plan  prior  to  dealing  with  any  other  leg- 
islative matters.     When  the  legislature 
finally  adopted  a  reapportionment  plan, 
the  court  promptly  threw  it  out.   Finally, 
the  court  granted  the  State  until  1966  to 
comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling. 
The  Hawaii  court  told  the  State  leg- 
islature to  act  on  the  reapportionment 
plan  first;  not  to  take  up  any  other  busi- 
ness but  reapportionment.     The  legis- 
lature followed  the  instruction,  the  court 
declared     the     reapportionment     plan 
wrong,  and  finally  had  to  say  it  would 
grant  the  State  until  1966  to  adopt  a  re- 
apportionment plan  corresponding  with 
what  the  court  had  told  the  legislature 
to  do. 

In  Oklahoma,  taking  a  tough  line,  the 
Federal  court  first  rejected  an  apportion- 
ment law  enacted  by  the  legislature  in 
1963.  Then  the  Federal  court  nullified 
the  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
in  the  1964  primary  election  and  invali- 
dated the  primar-y  election  itself.  A  new 
primary  election  on  the  basis  of  districts 
contrived  under  the  court's  direction  was 
held,  and  the  nominees  selected  through 
it  in  September  went  into  the  November 
finals.  That  is  another  example  of  com- 
plete confusion. 

Georgia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  bene- 
fitted from  a  soft  line  by  the  courts.  The 
most  recent  decision,  on  April  1  of  this 
year,  gave  the  legislature  3  years  in  which 
to  accomplish  reapportionment.  Geor- 
gians were  not  spared  confusion,  how- 
ever. First,  the  Federal  district  court, 
trying  its  best  to  find  logic  in  the  case 
of  Baker  against  Carr,  declared  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  legislature  to 
base  only  one  house  on  population,  and 
the  Senate  was  districted  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis.  That  court  in  Georgia 
was  completely  confused  about  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  court  decided,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  constitutional  to  mix 
single  multimember  districts  in  the  same 
apportionment. 

Those  difficult  decisions  having  been 
made,  the  lower  court  rested  from  its 
labors,  only  to  be  jolted  by  the  revelation 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  14th 
amendment  requires  population  district- 
ing in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  but 
is  indifferent  to  the  question  whether 
some  districts  might  have  2  or  12  sena- 
tors, while  others  have  only  1. 

Now,  completely  distorted  and  bewil- 
dered, the  district  court  has  ruled  that 
legislatures  elected  in  1964  can  sei-ve  but 
1  year  and  can  conduct  no  investigation. 
Left  uninstructed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
when  the  matter  was  taken  up  on  ap- 
peal, the  lower  court  backed  off  by  de- 
ciding to  give  the  legislature  until  1968 
to  finish  the  job. 

Both  houses  of  the  Washington  Leg- 
islature were  found  to  be  malappor- 
tioned  in  1962  by  a  Federal  court  which, 
even  before  the  rendering  of  Lucas 
against  Colorado,  shrugged  off  the  vot- 
ers' rejection  of  an  initiative  ballot  prop- 
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osition  calling  for  straight  population 
apportionment.  Following  the  Supreme 
Court's  approval  of  its  action  in  1964, 
the  lower  court  consented  to  allow  the 
upcoming  legislative  elections  to  be  held 
on  the  basis  of  unconstitutional  districts 
but  foreshortened  all  legislators'  terms 
to  1  year  and  devised  a  weighted  voting 
scheme  for  the  1965  legislature  to  use. 
Then  the  judges  changed  their  minds, 
scrapped  the  weighted  voting  and  short 
terms,  and  substituted  a  fiat  that  the 
lawmakers  could  do  no  other  business 
than  reapportionment  until  acceptable 
districts  were  enacted. 

In  California,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
court  demanded  reapportionment  by 
July  1965.  I  repeat  that  some  States 
have  been  given  3  years.  Other  States 
have  been  given  2  years.  Some  States 
have  been  given  no  time  at  all.  If  that  is 
not  confusion,  I  do  not  know  what  con- 
fusion means.  California  was  given 
until  July  1965.  That  time  has  now 
gone. 

Thus,  we  have  court  orders  requiring 
compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  vary  like  the  winds  on  the 
Texas  prairie.  The  guidelines  differ 
from  State  to  State. 

Should  Congress  not  take  action,  I 
point  out  that  the  States  themselves  are 
in  the  process  of  mandating  action 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  ground  i-ules 
of  which  no  one  knows  for  certain.  Al- 
ready 30  States  have  petitioned  Congress 
for  action,  27  States  specifically  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act.  Three  other  States 
memorialized  this  body  to  act. 

If  34  States  vote  for  a  constitutional 
convention,  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  shall  be  decided.  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
we  were  not  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  controlled  action  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming expressing  of  opinion  from  the 
different  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
have  voted  for  the  Federal  system  and 
opted  for  it  when  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. About  70  years  ago.  the  people 
of  Ohio  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  gave,  regardless  of  popula- 
tion, at  least  one  sole  representative  to 
each  county.  They  compensated  for 
counties  with  increased  population  by 
giving  them  more  than  one  representa- 
tive. I  believe  that  was  in  about  1900. 
In  1913.  we  had  a  constitutional  con- 
vention in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  which  required  the 
submission  to  the  people,  evei-y  20  years, 
of  the  question.  "Shall  we  or  shall  we  not 
have  a  constitutional  convention?" 

In  1913,  the  people  voted  to  have  a 
constitutional  convention.  That  con- 
vention was  held.  One  of  the  issues  was. 
"Shall  we  repeal  the  geographical  repre- 
sentation?" The  constitutional  conven- 
tion turned  the  proposal  down.  Twenty 
years  later,  the  question  was  again  sub- 


mitted to  the  people.  "Shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  have  a  constitutional  convention? 
Vote  'Yes'  or  'No.'  " 

The  proponents  of  a  convention  went 
to  the  people.  One  of  the  issues  was, 
"We  must  change  the  representation  of 
the  legislature."  That  was  a  primary 
issue.  The  people  turned  the  proposal 
down. 

In  1953,  20  years  later,  the  question 
was  submitted  again.  "Shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  have  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion?" In  1953,  the  labor  leaders  and 
political  bosses  were  the  ones  who  pri- 
marily argued,  "We  must  reapportion  the 
legislature."  The  people  voted.  Not  a 
single  county  of  the  88  counties — includ- 
ing Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield, 
Youngstown,  Toledo,  Columbus,  and 
Cleveland — voted  to  hold  the  convention. 

I  submit  that  on  the  basis  of  that 
expression  of  view,  the  conclusion  is 
warranted  that  the  people  of  Ohio  were 
satisfied  with  their  legislative  apportion- 
ment, although  I  think  it  was  wrong  in 
the  case  of  the  Senate,  because  no  action 
had  been  taken  for  perhaps  50  years  to 
rectify  the  change  in  population. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  at  the  latest  opportunity 
on  which  they  had  to  vote,  on  May  4, 
1965,  the  people  gave  a  different 
response? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Represent- 
ative Sweeney,  in  filing  a  statement 
with  the  subcommittee,  said: 

On  May  4,  1965,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  people  of  Ohio  rejected  a 
proposal  that  was  on  the  Ohio  ballot,  the 
effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  appor- 
tion the  State  legislature  on  a  basis  other 
than  population.  This  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  negated  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  and  thereby  nullified  the  Su- 
preme   Court    one-man,    one-vote    decision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  people  did  vote 
in  1965.  However,  the  issue  was  whether 
the  legislature  had  been  gerrymandered 
in  grotesque  lines.  That  was  the  prin- 
cipal argument  that  was  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  not  the  argu- 
ment also  made  concerning  one  man, 
one  vote? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  was 
also  made  concerning  one  man,  one 
vote.  That  was  a  part  of  the  issue. 
However,  the  principal  argument  con- 
cerned the  maps  which  were  displayed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Representative 
GiLLiGAN,  of  Ohio,  pointed  out  that  in 
1960,  the  percentage  majority  party  vote 
statewide  in  Ohio  was  53  percent.  But 
the  party  representation  in  the  House 
was  only  38  percent. 

In  1962  it  was  53  percent  vote,  and 
again  38  percent  representation. 

In  1964,  the  percentage  majority  vote 
was  58  percent  on  the  legislature,  but 
representation  was  only  45  percent  in 
the  House.  Representative  Gilligan  said 
that  this  was  one  of  the  arguments  which 
was  advanced,  against  the  referendum 
and  for  one  man,  one  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  stated  that  an  evil 
had  developed.  However.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  why  he  does  not 
allow  this  issue  to  go  squarely  before  the 
people  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fine.  I  should 
like  to  answer  the  question.  First,  the 
Dirksen  amendment  does  not  propose  to 


permit  the  issue  to  go  before  the  people 
of  the  50  States. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  were  to  permit  the  issue  to 
go  to  a  constitutional  referendum  of  the 
50  States,  it  would  be  different.  This  is 
an  amendment  which  directly  affects  the 
people.  The  people  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  The  legislatures  would 
ratify  the  amendment.  The  amendment, 
if  ratified,  should  be  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple and  not  by  the  legislatures. 

Second,  once  the  amendment  was 
ratified,  it  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution.  Before  the  amend- 
ment could  go  into  effect  in  each  State, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  p>ointed  out, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  refer- 
endum in  each  particular  State.  How- 
ever, the  framing  of  the  question  would 
again  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lature, which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
biased  because  of  existing  malapportion- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  say  that  if 
there  were  bias,  it  would  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  large  population  centers.  The 
legislatures  would  be  in  control  of  the 
large  population  centers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  -^In  a  very  large 
number  of  States,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  rural  areas  and  small  town 
areas  still  control  legislatures,  and  they 
will  control  them  until  after  1966. 

The  legislators  who  are  anxious  to 
hold  their  jobs,  even  if  it  means  a  mal- 
apportioned  legislature,  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  put  the  question  as  they  wish. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  what  will 
happen  is  what  happened  in  Colorado,  as 
was  brought  out  in  the  debate  on  Friday. 
The  option  would  be  between,  first,  ap- 
portionment on  an  area  basis;  or  second, 
a  one-man.  one-vote  apportionment  with, 
the  legislators  elected  on  an  at-large 
basis.  The  one-man,  one-vote  option 
would  mean  an  election  like  last  No- 
vember's nightmare  in  Illinois  when  the 
legislature  was  elected  on  an  at-large 
basis.  There  it  required  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  vote.  People  had  to  wait 
in  lines  3  and  4  hours  before  they  could 
vote.  Having  that  kind  of  option  would 
mean  that  the  one-man,  one-vote  al- 
ternative would  be  so  impractical  it 
would  have  no  chance.  It  comes  down 
to  a  case  of  a  distorted,  unfair  option. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  reply  first? 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pressed something  that  fortifies  me  In 
my  conviction  that  if  our  objective  is 
good  government,  the  support  for  that 
objective  is  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said.  He  said  the  legislatures 
will  be  in  control  of  the  rural  people; 
therefore,  he  fears  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    No 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  said  they  will 
be  in  control  of  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  not  fear  the  rural  peo- 
ple at  all.    The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

says 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  one  moment. 
My  argvunent  is  that  if  we  want  to  keep 
good  government,  we  should  have  a  blend 
of  the  i-ural  people  and  the  big  city 
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people,  but  do  not  have  it  one  sided. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  that 
the  resolution  or  effort  will  be  ratified 
because  the  legislatures  are  dominated 
by  the  rural  people.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Senator  said  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  say  that.     The  point 
is  that  the  representatives  themselves, 
have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  the 
present  system  and  seeing  that  they  are 
reelected.    This  is  true  of  big  city  peo- 
ple, also.     The  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  city  population  will 
dominate  if  we  have  a  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule  is  just  as  erroneous  as  to  say 
that  the  rural  vote  will  dominate  if  we 
have   population   reapportionment,   be- 
cause the  cities  have  been  losing  popu- 
lation.    They  are  now  overrepresented 
in  some  States.    The  suburban  people 
are  the  ones  who  are  not  getting  fair 
representation.     It  is  they  who  will  bene- 
fit on  the  one-man.  one-vote  basis.    Re- 
gardless of  where  the  people  live,  whether 
they  live  in  cities,  on  the  farms,  or  in 
the  suburbs,  each  one  should  have  his 
vote  counted  equally.     We  do  not  want 
to  see  city  people  ignored,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  see  rural  people  ignored.    They 
should  all  have  1  vote,  not  10  and  not 
one -tenth. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  says  he 
does  not  want  to  see  the  rural  people 

ignored. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  say  that  the 
21st  amendment  was  passed  by  referen- 
dums  of  the  various  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  21st  amend- 
ment, repealing  prohibition,  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  State  constitu- 
tional referendums. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  believe  the  record 
will  disclose,  as  the  Senator  may  well 
remember,  that  it  was  passed  by  State 
conventions,  and  not  in  referendums. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    Technically,  it  was  by  State  con- 
stitutional conventions,  but  the  argument 
I  am  making  is  that  when  we  have  State 
constitutional    conventions,    the   people 
can  choose  on  a  popular  basis.    There  are 
slates  presented  on  which  they  can  vote 
for  or  against.    The  people  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  what  Is 
being  done,  and  can  vote  on  the  question. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  course  presented 
by  the  Dirksen  resolution  is  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  one  that  has  been  contrived  or 
designed  by  devious  minds  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  the  course  that  has  been  chosen  In 
practically  each  one  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  that  has  been  passed  since 
I  have  been  here.     It  is  no  different.     I 
am  quite  certain  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin,   in    the    several    constitutional 
amendments  which  we  adopted,  never 
raised  the  argument  that  it  should  be 
done  by  referendum,  and  not  by  legisla- 
tive approval. 

If  we  approve  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
we  are  followihfe  a  course  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution.     I  know  of  no  reason 

at  this  late  time  to  besin  challenging  the 

integrity  of  that  provision.    It  has  been 


a  part  of  our  Constitution  for  178  years. 
Why  should  we  begin  losing  faith  in  its 
provisions? 

If  I  were  in  the  position  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure,  looking  for  some 
ground,  some  answer  to  the  argument 
that  we  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  people. 
I  would  designedly  find  one.  This  is  the 
path  the  Senator  has  chosen:  Instead  of 
having  approval  by  referendum,  the  pro- 
posal is  for  approval  by  the  legislatures. 
I  will  not  stand  for  that  kind  of  con- 
demnation. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  advocate  an  alterna- 
tive system   in  other  amendments  be- 
cause  the   other   amendments   did    not 
affect    the    personal    interest    of    every 
member  of  the  State  legislatures.    This 
is  an  amendment  that  would  go  to  the 
State   legislatures,   made    up   of   mem- 
bers who  have  an  interest  in  maintain- 
ing  their   places   in   those   legislatures. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  submitted 
to  State  constitutional  conventions,  so 
the  people  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views,  so  they  could  vote 
for  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  or 
for  the  so-called  Federal  system.    This 
proposal   would   give   them    an    option. 
Otherwise,  they  could  not  do  it.     This 
particular  amendment  is  unique  because 
it  affects  the  makeup  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  legislatures,  and  there- 
fore the  legislatures  should  not  be  the 
ratifying    agency.     The    other    amend- 
ments did  not  have  this  feature.    Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  only  comment  is 
that  the  Senator  recognizes  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  choice  made  on  this  sub- 
ject other  than  by  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, he  says  it  should  be  made  directly 
by  the  people,  and  not  through  their  leg- 
islative representatives  in  the  States.  I 
submit  that  his  statement  that  it  ought 
to  be  decided  by  others  establishes 
clearly  the  fact  that  we  ought  not  to  do 
it  That  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do. 
We  are  in  effect  saying,  "Disregard  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  al- 
lowing the  people  to  speak  directly  or 
through  their  representatives."  We 
have  a  republican  form  of  government. 
We  do  not  have  direct  selection  of  legis- 
lators as  is  the  case  in  Switzerland. 

Finally,  the  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  are  driven  up  against  the 
wall  and  they  have  come  up  with  the 
argument  that  we  should  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  referendum. 
Balderdash. 

It  is  apparent,  too,  in  looking  at  the 
roUcall  of  States  petitioning  for  reappor- 
tionment action  that  this  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue,  nor  a  sectional  issue.  Liberals 
and  conservatives.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, easterners,  westerners,  north- 
erners, and  southerners — all  are  petition- 
ing us  to  submit  this  matter  to  the  States 
so  that  the  people  can  decide  the  funda- 
mental issue  confronting  the  Nation. 

This  bipartisan  approach  has  im- 
pressed many  of  us  as  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  political  phenomena  to  be 
seen  in  recent  years.  Those  who  have 
petitioned  this  body  for  a  constitutional 


amendment  constitute  a  microcosm  of 
the  contemporary  American  political 
machine  because  they  are  speaking  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  have  risen 
above  party  labels  and  philosophical 
differences. 

It  is  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  people  of  this  Nation  that  I 
urge  that  we  act  affirmatively  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Constitution  is 
neutral  on  this  point. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  neutral  on  this.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  we  use  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  or  the  State  leg- 
islature. Either  is  perfectly  constitu- 
tional, perfectly  legal,  and  perfectly 
proper.  There  is  no  preference  ex- 
pressed for  ratification  by  State  legisla- 
tures on  the  one  hand  or  State  constitu- 
tional conventions  on  the  other  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Senator 
complaining  about,  then? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    If  we  wish  to  rely 
on  the  people,  and  that  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial argument  I  have  heard  on  the 
other  side,  then  let  us  do  so.    In  ratify- 
ing  the  constitutional  amendment,  let 
the  people  have  the  option,  in  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  to  elect  alternative 
delegates  so  that  the  people  can  vote  for 
or  against  ratification  of   the   amend- 
ment.    I  point  out  that  if  we  will  not  do 
that    if  we  require  ratification  of  the 
amendment    in    the    legislature,    such 
a  method  in  this  case  will  permit  legisla- 
tures   to  perpetuate  malapportionment. 
They  can  then  proceed  to  button  this  up 
by  putting  the  question  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  the  kind  of  answer  which  we  know 
they  are  going  to  strive  for  and  secure. 
I    recognize   that   members   of   State 
legislatures  are  fine  people.    I  served  in 
the  State  legislature  of  Wisconsin  my- 
self.   I  also  recognize,  on  a  question  like 
this,  that  it  is  simple  to  frame  a  ques- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  people  will  be 
left    with    malapportioned    legislatures, 
because  the  population  alternative  could 
very  well  be  to  elect  all  of  the  State 
legislators  at  large— that  is.  technically 
in  accordance  with  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle.    Then  you  might  have  the 
ridiculous  situation  you  now  have  in  Illi- 
nois, an  endless  ballot  which  of  course 
no  one  Is  for.  or  should  vote  for. 

Let  me  make  more  observation  on  the 
persuasive  and  forceful  speech  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  certainly 
never  leaves  anyone  in  doubt  as  to  where 
he  stands.  He  is  a  convincing  and  effec- 
tive advocate  of  his  cause. 

However.  I  point  out  that  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  makes,  that  the  big 
cities  would  be  taken  over,  simply  is  not 
corroborated  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence, because  the  cities— in  many  cases 
that  would  be  the  central  core  cities- 
are,  in  fact,  now  overrepresented  in  many 
State  legislatures. 

Why?  Because  they  have  been  losing 
population,  not  gaining  it.  Every  single 
major  city  in  the  country  in  1960.  com- 
pared with  1950.  has  lost  In  population. 
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The  fact  i«,  all  the  suburban  areas  are 
gaining  in  population.  More  than  one- 
half  the  big  cities— already  have  less 
population  than  their  suburbs — so  that 
by  1970  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  big  cities  will  have  less  than  ever.  No 
city  contains  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  All  cities 
which  contain  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  State  have  felt  a 
percentage  decline  over  the  last  30  years. 
Therefore,  what  we  are  working  for  is 
that  the  vote  will  follow  the  people,  that 
it  will  not  remain  after  the  people  have 
left.  In  other  words,  when  a  farmer 
comes  to  a  suburban  area  he  will  still 
have  the  same  ability  to  influence  a  State 
legislature  as  he  had  before.    It  seems 

to  me  that  this  is  perfectly  fair 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  use  of  semantics.  I  am  talking 
about  metropolitan  areas.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  talking  about  cities  in 
themselves.  I  agree  that  Cleveland  has 
less  population  than  it  had  20  years  ago. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor also  agree 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  Cleveland 
proper,  not  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor also  agree  that  the  suburban  areas 
are  not  subject  to  so-called  machine 
manipulation?  The  labor  leaders  and 
the  ward  bosses  certainly  do  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  influence  in  the 
suburban  areas  that  they  have  had  in 
the  central  city  areas.  After  all,  the 
suburban  people,  by  and  large,  are  the 
best  educated,  earn  the  highest  income, 
and  pay  the  biggest  taxes  anywhere  in 
the  country.  Most  of  them,  unfortu- 
nately, are  Republicans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hesitate  to  say  it, 
but  I  have  seen  instance  after  instance 
where  nefarious  proposals  were  made  in 
the  State  legislature  and  it  was  needed 
to  get  two,  three,  or  four  votes.  Those 
two,  three,  or  four  votes  were  delivered 
by  the  big  city  political  bosses.  When 
I  was  Governor  of  Ohio,  I  was  helpless 
to  stop  it.  They  did  not  get  the  rural 
people.  If  there  was  a  measure  which 
it  was  wished  to  get  passed,  and  it  needed 
an  additional  push — I  will  not  identify 
names — but  there  were  those  available, 
in  the  guise  of  practicing  law,  who  were 
down  in  the  State  legislature  delivering 
votes.    That  is  the  thing  which  I  fear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  relied  heavily  on  defense  of  the 
Federal  system  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution. I.  too,  favor  a  Federal  sys- 
tem for  the  Federal  Congress.  I  invite 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
action  in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  or  any 
other  action,  that  would  change  the 
Federal  system  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  is,  even  if  we  wish  to  do 
so,  article  V  of  the  Constitution  is  clear. 
It  says  in  part:  "And  that  no  State  with- 
out its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  it's 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  we  cannot  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  take  away  two  Senators  from, 
say,  Rhode  Island,  Idaho,  or  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  it  has  already  been  stated  that 


we  should  eliminate  the  constitutional 
provision  which  gives  each  State  two 
Senators. 

My  position  is  that  if  the  reason  sup- 
porting two  Senators  for  each  State  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  sound,  then 
logic  requires  that  the  same  principle 
is  likewise  sound  when  advocated  for 
adoption  by  the  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  take  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  cannot  separate 
the  two. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  separate  the  two,  but  we  know 
how  the  Founding  Fathers  stood  on  equal 
apportionment       and       representation. 

They  did  conceive 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  talking  about 
principles. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  felt  strongly 
on  that  principle — I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Record  or  take  the 
time  today  to  repeat  it,  but  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jay,  Hamilton  all  felt  strongly 
that  all  the  people  should  be  equally  rep- 
resented in  both  houses.  However,  they 
did  compromise  that  principle  out.  They 
did  so  because  it  was  the  only  way  they 
could  persuade  States  like  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey,  to  come  into  the  Union. 
They  compromised.  They  believed  in 
their  principle,  but  they  were  willing  to 
compromise  it  to  get  a  United  States. 

I  say  the  compromise  has  gone  well 
for  the  Federal  Government.     It  is  ap- 
propriate because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  vast  power,  the  power  of  the 
sword,  the  power  of  national  taxation; 
therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  proper  we  give  the  States 
all  the  dignity  and  all  the  residual  sover- 
eignty we  can  possibly  provide  for  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  system, 
by  giving  each  State  two  Senators  is  one 
of  the  points  to  reinforce  this.     It  pro- 
vides that  the  State  can  impose  itself 
between  the  Federal  Government   and 
the  individual  and  provide  real  protec- 
tion for  him.    Having  two  Senators  helps 
that  alone.    There  is  no  analogy  in  the 
States  for  this.    No  one  pretends  that 
counties  are  sovereign.    The  counties  are 
creatures  of  the  State.    They  can  be  cre- 
ated  or   recreated,  their   lines   can   be 
drawn  or  redrawn.    It  is  an  administra- 
tive convenience  for  the  State,  so  there 
is  no  real  basis  for  preventing  the  one 
man,  one  vote  in  the  States  themselves. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  injus- 
tice— not  a  potential   injustice,  but  an 
established  and  sure  injustice.    The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  made,  I  thought,  a 
most  effective  speech  last  year,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  because  we  have  this 
kind  of  division  in  the  States  with  one 
house  based  on  population  and  one  house 
not,  that  often  a  Governor  cannot  get  a 
program  through.    The  States  cannot  do 
the  job  themselves,  so  they  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government.    The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  more  and  is  doing 
more   than   it   should    do.    We    should 
leave  more  responsibility  to  the  States, 
and  the  best  way  to  leave  it  to  the  States 
is  to  require  them  to  organize,  on  a  one 
man,  one  vote  basis,  so  that  both  houses 
can  be  representative  of  the  same  con- 
stituency and  can  move  promptly  and 
properly  in  response  to  what  the  popular 
will  provides. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  merely  one 
comment  to  make.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  driven  into  a  great 
deal  of  sophistication,  and  the  necessity 
of  speaking  many  words  to  exculpate  the 
blame  which  lies  with  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  in  the  arguments  that  are 
being  made. 

It  requires  a  sort  of  algebraic  or  mathe- 
matical mind  to  understand  the  refine- 
ments that  have  been  advanced.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  said  that  geographical 
representation  in  the  Senate  is  good  and 
FK)pulation  representation  in  the  House 
is  good,  but  it  is  not  good  for  the  State. 
The  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  how 
this  conflicting  conclusion  was  reached. 
However,  the  conclusion  is  too  refined 
and  too  belabored  to  be  listened  to.  The 
same  argument  applies  to  the  latter  dis- 
cussion that  we  have  had.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  if  we  evolve  a  system  of 
State  government  in  which  the  people 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
blending  the  thinking  of  the  city  man 
and  the  thinking  of  the  rural  man,  we 
will  have  good  government;  otherwise 
we  shall  have  a  tyrannical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  an  algebraic  or  mathematical  mind 
is  concerned,  this  is  a  very  simple  prop- 
osition. What  we  are  talking  about  is 
one-man  one-vote,  regardless  of  where 
the  man  lives,  whether  he  lives  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs. 
Everybody  should  be  equal.  What  could 
be  simpler  than  that?  One  equals  one 
is  our  arithmetic,  not  one  equals  ten. 

What  the  Dirksen  amendment  advo- 
cates are  talking  about  is  1  man,  10  votes, 
or,  in  some  cases,  1  man,  100  votes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  so.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  contemplates  doing 
what  I  said,  constituting  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  geography  and  the  other 
house  of  the  basis  of  pKjpulation.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  contemplates  serv- 
ing the  city  man  and  the  rural  man.  The 
opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
want  the  government  to  be  controlled  by 
the  big  city  populations  and  the  big  city 
forces.    With  that  I  cannot  agree. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  two  of  the  arguments  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  propounded.  He 
said  that  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment  were  too  re- 
fined, or  too  difficult  to  contemplate.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether 
the  argument  against  the  rotten  borough 
representation  system,  which  existed  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  when  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
were  refused  equal  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  too  refined  for 
our  colonial  ancestors  to  understand? 
They  went  to  war  against  Great  Britain, 
one  of  the  grounds  being  taxation  with- 
out representation.  Was  it  too  difficult 
for  our  people  to  understand  what  it 
meant  not  to  have  free  people  repre- 
sented in  a  legislative  body? 

Second,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin whether,  if  we  had  fair  apportion- 
ment in  the  legislatures  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis,  or 
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on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of 
population— and  the  Reynolds  against 
Sims  decision  provides  for  a  substantial 
representation  on  the  basis  of  equality 
population— the  big  cities  would  pick  up 
additional  representation,  or  whether 
the  subirt-bs  would? 

In  every  major  metropolitan  area,  my 
State  included,  the  big  cities  would  not 
pick  up  more  seats.  It  would  be  the  sub- 
urbs that  gained  the  most  from  reap- 
portionment. It  is  the  people  who  Uve 
m  the  fast  growing  areas  around  the  big 
cities  who  would  pick  up  the  additional 
representation. 

What  we  are  requesting  today  is  no 
more  than  what  our  forebears  requested 
in  1776.  when  they  demanded  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  When  the  British  refused 
this  equal  representation,  our  forebears 
went  to  war  over  it. 

It  was  not  too  difficult  at  that  time  for 
the  people  of  this  countiT  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  equal  representation  or  fair 
representation.  I  say  that  the  argu- 
ments today  are  not  too  difficult  for  the 
American  people  to  grasp,  either. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  . ,     .   .r      1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
uuorum  call  be  rescinded. 
'  The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  these  United  States 
has,  in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  revealed 
to  us  that  the  14th  amendment  dictates 
numbers  alone  as  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  our  State  governments. 
This  is  indeed  a  revelation;  we  would 
never  have  discovered  this  requirement 
In  the  Constitution  ourselves. 

Yet,  though  the  tradition  of  checks 
and  balances  in  our  State  legislatures  is 
thereby  swept  away,  the  tradition  that 
the  Supreme  Court  alone  may  tell  us 
what  the  Constitution  means  remains 
intact.  As  Americans  we  bow  to  the 
rule  of  law;  we  acquiesce.  Though  we 
may  propose  to  the  people  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  restoring  some  sem- 
blance of  checks  and  balances  by  means 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2— and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  do  exactly  that— we  do 
not  deny  that  Reynolds  Is  the  law  of  the 
land. 

And,  may  I  add  parenthetically.  I  ad- 
vocate passage  of  the  resolution  not  by 
any  means  to  protect  a  system  of  what 
some  may  consider  unjust  apportionment 
in  my  State.  Indeed,  in  numerical  terms 
the  legislative  apportiorunent  of  Ken- 
tucky comes  almost  as  close  to  the  ideal 
as  humanly  possible.  Such  is  demon- 
strated by  testimony  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments on  March  4,  1965.  At  that  time 
he  Introduced  a  table  denoting  the  small- 
est part  of  State  populations  which  can 
elect  a  majority  in  each  house  of  our 
legislatures.    In  Kentucky,   45   percent 


can  choose  the  majority  of  the  upper 
house  and  47  percent,  the  majority  of  the 
lower  house.  Senators  will  note  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  of  merely  2  per- 
cent between  these  figures  and  that  both 
are  quite  near  the  numerical  ideal,  which 
is  50  percent  in  each  instance.  Mr. 
President,  while  five  States— notably  Ok- 
lahoma, 49-49;  Michigan.  50-50;  Wis- 
consin, 48-45;  Colorado,  50-50;  and  Ore- 
gon, 48-48 — may  be  judged  equal  or  bet- 
ter in  this  regard,  Kentucky  cannot  be 
accused  of  malapportionment.  We  not 
only  meet  but  surpass  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  courts.  Clearly, 
I  do  not  speak  as  one  defending  a  system 
in  numerical  imbalance. 

Returning  to  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
we  all  know  that  each  precedent  ad- 
vanced by  the  Court  merely  lays  the 
foundation  for  further  doctrine.  Step 
by  step  it  proceeds  on  its  way.  often  by 
diverse  paths.  If  some  steps  surprise, 
astonish  or  exasperate  us,  we  do  not  deny 
that  the  progression  is  but  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  Court's  traditional 
authority  to  find  the  law.  As  we  have 
so  often  heard,  "The  Constitution  is 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is." 

What  was  swept  away  by  the  Court's 
new  law  in  the  Reynolds  decision  -vas  a 
pervasive  imitation  by  the  States  of  the 
Federal  plan  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment, patterned,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  after  the  example  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1964  the  States  were 
convicted  of  using  a  system  that  many 
of  us  think  has  served  this  Nation  well. 
In  determining  representation,  the 
States  had  to  forget  that  the  people  are 
human  beings  with  overlapping,  divided 
and  often  conflicting  loyalties.  Instead, 
the  people  must  now  be  considered  as 
uniform  mathematical  integers,  to  be 
sorted  into  neat,  arbitrary  xmits,  row 
upon  row,  like  coffee  beans. 

But  Congress,  we  were  relieved  to 
learn,  although  it  was  presvunptively  the 
arch-villain — the  dissolute  old  man  who 
had  set  up  a  corrupting  example — was 
freed  on  a  technicality. 
The  Court  concluded  that: 


The  system  of  representation  in  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Federal  Congress  is  one  in- 
grained in  our  Constitution,  as  part  of  the 
law  in  the  land.  It  Is  one  conceived  out  of 
compromise  and  concession  Indispensable  to 
the  establishment  of  our  Federal  Re- 
public •  •  •.  The  fact  that  almost  three- 
fourths  of  our  present  States  were  never  In 
fact  Independently  sovereign  does  not  de- 
tract from  our  view  that  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral analogy  Is  Inapplicable  as  a  sustaining 
precedent  for  State  legislative  apportion- 
ments. 

I  submit  that  there  is  precious  little 
ground  for  complacency  in  those  words. 
Indeed,  I  am  fearful  that  the  wholesale 
junking  of  balanced  apportionment  in 
the  States,  coupled  with  this  flimsy  plat- 
form for  equal  representation  of  the 
States  in  this  very  Chamber,  gives  us 
little  cause  for  confidence.  How  can  we 
be  sure  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
will  not,  as  the  Court  sees  it,  mandate 
that  this  Senate  be  reconstituted  on  the 
basis  of  numbers  alone? 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
footing  the  Supreme  Court  found  for  its 


conclusions  in  Boiling  v.  Sharpe  (347  U.S. 
497)  12  years  ago.  Commendably,  the 
Court  wanted  to  abolish  segregation  in 
the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  foundation  it  selected  to  stand 
on  should  put  us  all  on  guard.  In  that 
case,  the  Justices  looked  for  the  same 
hook  upon  which,  11  years  later,  they 
were  to  hang  Reynolds  against  Sims — the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  It  had  served  admirably  as 
justification  for  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (347  U.S.  483)  and  certainly  the 
evil  was  the  same  if  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  not.  There  was  a  hitch:  In  Boiling 
it  was  the  Federal  Government,  not  one 
of  the  States,  which  was  the  offending 
party  and,  as  we  all  know.  Congress  ne- 
glected to  include  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment within  the  provisions  of  that 
amendment.  No  matter;  the  Court 
forged  ahead  anyway.  Its  rationale  sim- 
ply was  that  if  the  States  could  not  mis- 
behave, neither  could  the  National  Gov- 
ernment.   The  Court  declared: 

In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  States  maintaining  ra- 
cially segregated  schools.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable that  the  same  Constitution  would 
Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  would  do  well  to  consider  what  an 
upheaval  would  take  place  in  the  com- 
position of  this  body  if,  by  that  reason- 
ing, the  Reynolds  doctrine  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  assume  that  the  States 
would  at  least  remain  intact  we  could 
contemplate  a  Chamber  composed  of  27 
multimember  districts. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  would  to- 
gether have  one  Senator,  where  they 
now  have  four.  Maine,  being  the  more 
populous  of  the  two,  in  practice  it  alone 
would  determine  who  that  Senator 
would  be. 

Massachusetts,  with  Vermont  at- 
tached to  it,  would  be  entitled  to  three 
Senators.  Vermont's  inevitable  loss  of 
representation  would  be  the  Bay  State's 
gain. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  would 
share  two.  Again,  the  larger  State 
would  do  the  selecting. 

New  York,  of  course,  would  gain  hand- 
somely. It  would  have  a  total  of  nine 
Senators. 

New  Jersey  would  gain  one  more  mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  and  Pennsylvania's 
delegation  would  go  to  six. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  that  he  would  prob- 
ably be  vice  chairman  of  the  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mai-yland  and  E>elaware  would  have 
two  Senators  between  them. 

Virginia,  with  the  "recovery"  of  West 
Virginia  to  form  its  district,  would  be 
entitled  to  three  Senators. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia 
would  be  three  of  only  four  States  to 
retain  exactly  the  representation  they 
have  in  this  body  today.  And  again, 
I  can  speak  from  an  objective  point  of 
view,  Mr.  President. 

Florida  would  have  three  Senators  of 
its  own  rather  than  its  present  two,  but 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  would  be  joined 
together  to  form  a  three-member 
district. 
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Louisiana  would  be  joined  to  Arkansas 
to  create  another  district  entitled  to 
three  Senators.  Since  Louisiana  has 
nearly  twice  the  population  of  Arkansas, 
it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  either  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  so  long  dis- 
tinguished this  Chamber,  Mr.  McClellan 
or  Mr.  FULBRiGHT,  would  return. 

Ohio  would,  however,  have  five  Sena- 
tors of  its  own — so  John  Glenn  may  yet 
join  our  company — and  Michigan  would 
have  four. 

Wisconsin  would  remain  as  it  is  with 
two,  but  Indiana  would  receive  one  more 
Senator  and  Illinois,  with  its  10  million 
people,  would  be  entitled  to  six. 

Minnesota  and  Iowa  would  have  to 
surrender  some  portion  of  their  individ- 
uality so  as  to  join  in  a  district  entitled 
to  three  Senators. 

Similarly,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa would  be  packaged  in  order  to 
make  the  total  population  come  out  right 
for  five  Senators. 

Texas,  of  course,  would  sacrifice  noth- 
ing.   It  would  now  have  six  Senators. 

A  new  State,  perhaps  named  "North- 
ern Plains,"  might  as  well  be  created  to 
accommodate  the  necessary  cementing  of 
North  and  South  Dakota  to  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana.  This  "district" 
would  be  given  all  of  two  Senators  to 
do  with  as  it  pleased. 

New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado would  have  three  Senators  among 
them — and  note  how  beautifully  compact 
and  contiguous  this  district  would  be. 

With  the  addition  of  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia could  look  forward  to  nine  Sena- 
tors in  all. 

Something  would  have  to  be  done 
about  Hawaii,  of  course,  and  since  num- 
bers would  be  all  that  mattered,  the 
islands  could  be  joined  with  Oregon  and 
Idaho  in  a  "district"  entitled  to  just  two 
Senators. 

By  the  same  token,  we  would  be 
obliged  to  disregard  the  remoteness  of 
Alaska.  Our  youngest  State  would  have 
to  be  made  an  adjunct  of  Washington 
and  since  the  latter  has  more  than  10 
times  the  population  of  the  former, 
Alaska  would  have  to  reconcile  itself  to 
being  represented  in  this  Chamber  by 
2  benevolent  Washingtonians. 

This,  then,  is  a  preview  of  our  new 
Senate,  reapportioned  on  an  equal  pop- 
ulation basis. 

Still,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
even  this  drastic  scheme  falls  short  of 
the  standards  which  the  courts  require 
of  our  State  legislatures.  This  appor- 
tionment treats  the  States  as  distinct  en- 
tities which  may  not  be  fractured.  Al- 
though the  State  constitutions  almost 
without  exception  contain  similar  pro- 
visions as  regards  their  counties,  these 
restraints  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
courts. 

If,  in  redistricting  this  house,  we  were 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  same  rule,  the 
outcome  would  be  even  more  revolution- 
ary. 

For  example,  the  Carolinas  are  really 
not,  by  themselves,  entitled  to  four  Sen- 
ators. They  are  deficient  by  some  200,- 
000  people,  while  Georgia  has  roughly 
370,000  more  inhabitants  than  it  needs 
for  its  2  Senators.  A  solution  to  this 
vexing  predicament  would  logically  be 


to  split  off  the  city  of  Savannah,  plus 
Effingham  County,  and  add  that  area  to 
the  Carolinas.  Naturally,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  larger  State,  would  dominate 
the  "district."  A  South  Carolinian 
would  encounter  formidable  obstacles  in 
getting  elected  in  the  district — and  the 
cause  of  the  Savannah  candidate  would 
be  hopeless — but  such  considerations  are 
of  no  consequence  under  Reynolds.  It 
is  numbers  that  count.    Only  numbers. 

By  the  same  token,  we  could  not  let 
Illinois  have  six  Senators  all  by  itself. 
Nothing  would  do  but  that  a  slice  of 
Iowa  be  taken  to  make  up  its  deficit  in 
population.  Appropriation  of  Dubuque, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Davenport,  and  Ottumwa 
would  be  necessary.  Again,  it  would  not 
matter  that  a  quarter  of  Iowa's  people 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great  elec- 
toral majorities  of  Illinois;  it  is  numbers 
that  count,  not  people. 

In  region  after  region  the  story  would 
be  the  same.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
being  shy  of  their  quota  for  3  Sen- 
ators by  313,500  people,  would  have  to  be 
given  a  bite  of  east  Texas — the  north- 
east corner  would  do. 

The  "district"  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  is  176,000  people  short,  but 
that  is  easily  remedied  by  extracting 
Dutchess  County  from  New  York.  It 
happens  to  have  just  the  right  popula- 
tion. 

Our  problems  really  snowball  when 
we  set  out  to  make  equal  districts  in  the 
West.  The  Washington-Alaska  district 
which  I  described  would  be  deficient  to 
the  extent  of  492,000  people.  The  only 
remedy  would  be  to  perform  surgery  on 
Oregon  to  the  extent  of  removing  all  its 
coimties  bordering  the  Columbia  River, 
taking  care  to  save  Portland's  Mult- 
nomah County  for  the  State,  and  half 
the  counties  down  the  Pacific  coast. 

Naturally,  this  would  wreak  havoc  on 
our  wish  to  assure  Hawaii,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  of  two  Senators,  so,  again,  the 
deficit  population  would  have  to  be  made 
up  elsewhere.  The  obvious  victim  is  Cali- 
fornia. First,  we  renege  on  the  gift  of 
Nevada  to  the  Golden  State — that  will 
yield  about  a  third  of  the  numbers  we 
need — then  we  detach  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  which 
would  virtually  put  the  whole  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountain  Range  in  our  recon- 
stituted district. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  now 
confronted  with  still  another  predica- 
ment: California  will  clearly  have  too 
little  population  now  to  warrant  those 
nine  Senators,  yet  it  will  retain  a  million 
more  than  needed  to  qualify  for  eight. 
Further  dismemberment  is  called  for. 
The  only  logical  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
sever  the  33d  and  38th  Congressional 
Districts  and  attach  them  to  Arizona  for 
inclusion  in  that  four-State  "district." 
That  will  convert  a  population  deficit 
there  of  approximately  460,000  to  a  sur- 
plus of  roughly  423,000.  That  excess,  in 
turn,  could  be  given — at  New  Mexico's 
expense — to  Texas,  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  would  have  to  surrender 
people  to  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

From  these  examples  we  might  ponder 
a  moment  the  predicament  of  the  citizens 
of  Savannah,  Ga.;  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.; 
of  Davenport,  Iowa;  of  Astoria,  Oreg.;  of 


Reno,  Nev.;  of  El  Centro,  Calif.;  of  Carls- 
bad, N.  Mex.;  and  of  Marshall,  Tex.  How 
effective  are  their  votes  going  to  be  in 
these  grand,  new,  beautifully  balanced 
districts?  How  forcefully  are  the  views 
of  one  farmer,  dependent  on  irrigation, 
going  to  be  if  he  lives  on  the  "wrong  side 
of  the  river"  in  a  multistate  district 
where  the  great  majority's  interest  in 
water  rights  goes  directly  counter  to  his? 
How  productive  are  his  relations  with 
the  Government  going  to  be  when  he  has 
to  look  in  one  direction  on  State  matters, 
then  do  an  about-face  when  it  comes  to 
Federal  issues? 

These  instances,  as  I  say,  are  only  a 
part  of  the  picture;  only  a  sketch  of  what 
would  have  to  be  done  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  the  population-only 
rule. 

Absurd?  Farfetched?  Of  course  it 
is.  But  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  national 
adaptation  of  what  has  been  commended 
in  all  seriousness  in  State  after  State  by 
the  Federal  district  courts. 

To  insist  that  a  rigid  population  stand- 
ard is  the  sole  and  exclusive  basis  of  leg- 
islative apportionment  is  to  ignore  the 
fact  that,  as  Justice  Stewart  said: 

Legislators  do  not  represent  faceless  niun- 
bers.  They  represent  people,  or,  more  ac- 
curately a  majority  of  the  voters  In  their 
districts — people  with  Identifiable  needs  and 
interests  which  require  legislative  represen- 
tation, and  which  can  often  be  related  to  the 
geographical  areas  In  which  these  people  live. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  knows  well 
the  peculiarities,  the  variations,  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  parts  of  his 
State.  He  knows  well  the  rivalries  and 
the  conflicting  interests  those  parts  have 
among  themselves,  and  he  knows  that 
these  rivalries  and  conflicts  imfailingly 
show  up  in  the  arena  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  be  blended,  compromised  or 
fought  out,  as  the  case  may  be,  exactly 
as  they  are  here  in  Congress. 

Senators  know,  too,  that  adequate 
voice  for  these  interests  is  not  assured  by 
token  representation  in  the  legislature. 
Adequate  representation  means  reason- 
able parity  for  the  differing  interests  and 
regions  of  a  State. 

We  are  a  democracy.  We  do  believe  In 
majority  rule — with  "the  consent  of  the 
governed" — but  unchecked,  overweening, 
unmitigated  rule  of  numbers  alone  has 
never  been  a  part  of  the  American  way. 
The  distinguished  constitutional  scholar, 
Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr.,  has  made  the  dis- 
tinction very  clear: 

A  representative  democracy  may  be  suffi- 
ciently majorltarlan  to  guarantee  majority, 
rather  than  minority  rule;  but,  an  excess  of 
the  majorltarlan  principle  may  rob  the  sys- 
tem of  its  representative  character  and  may 
yield  action  without  accommodation. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  feel  that 
Congress  should  act  now  to  assure  the 
continuity  of  the  American  system.  It 
seems  apE>arent  that  the  only  course  of 
action  now  available  is  that  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators,  I  have 
had  circulated  and  placed  on  each  desk 
a  map  of  what  the  senatorial  districts 
in  this  country  would  look  like  if  State 
lines  were  followed.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  prepare  a  map  that  would 
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show  what  plan  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed if  it  were  necessary  actually  to  go 
to  the  same  population  extremes  as  are 
suggested  in  the  Federal  court  admoni- 
tions to  the  various  States. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
joyed listening  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  enjoyed  fol- 
lowing the  map.  The  map  is  based  on 
present  population. 

Is  it  not  correct  that,  after  every  cen- 
sus, it  can  be  expected  that  carefully 
prepared  districts  would  have  to  be  re- 
alined  and  district  lines  shifted  back  and 
forth? 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  This 
map  was  based  on  the  1960  census.  It 
is  already  out  of  date. 

I  read  in  the  newspaper  this  morning 
that  many  people  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  census  every  5  years.  Of  course, 
the  population  will  shift  constantly. 
Our  population  is  a  mobile  population, 
perhaps  more  so  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

I  saw  statistics  the  other  day  which 
indicated  that  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  people  in  California  now  live  in  resi- 
dences or  domiciles  other  than  those 
which  they  occupied  19  months  ago. 

We  have  a  mobile  population.  People 
shift  constantly  between  States  and  be- 
tween localities  within  States.  This  con- 
stant moving  greatly  weakens  the  con- 
tinuing accuracy  of  the  U.S.  census. 

Mr.  President,  I  sxiggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose, in  the  course  of  this  presentation, 
to  call  up  at  the  appropriate  time,  my 
amendment  No.  367  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  to  the  pending 
joint  resolution.  I  shall  call  up  my 
amendment  in  due  course,  but  I  would 
first  like  to  make  some  remarks  about  it. 
No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  depth 
of  feeling  on  both  sides  of  this  very  great 
controversy  as  to  what  is  involved  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  thought  about  it  long  and  hard, 
and  I  stand  in  a  rather  interesting  posi- 
tion, myself.  By  parentage,  upbringing, 
education,  and  training,  I  am  a  big-city 
child,  born  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  I 
suppose  I  have  been  asked  as  often  as 
any  man  in  this  Chamber,  in  the  many 
political  campaigns  in  which  I  have  en- 
gaged, about  my  attitude  on  this  subject. 
Also  in  my  present  capacity  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have,  for  almost  a  decade,  repre- 
sented a  tremendously  large  State.  Many 
people  forget  that  my  State  is  not  only 
large  In  population,  but  very  large  in 
size,  and  very  large  in  the  diversity  of 
its  resources,  economy,  and  society. 


I  have  noted  with  the  greatest  of  in- 
terest the  analysis  made  in  the  debate 
of  the  States  of  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  other  States  considered  to 
have  unique  problems  as  related  to 
geography  and  population.  My  State 
has  exactly  the  same  problems.  We 
have  a  vast  area  called  the  North  Coun- 
try, which  extends  from  the  great  cities 
in  the  middle  of  my  State  to  the  Cana- 
dian border,  which  is  a  relatively  sparsely 
populated  area  and  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  undeveloped,  with  problems 
unique  to  itself. 

I  have  had  a  very  deep  feeling  on  what 
legislative  apfwrtionment  on  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  basis  would  mean  to  that 
area  of  my  State,  not  necessarily  that  it 
would  not  be  justly  and  fairly  treated  by 
a  legislature  so  organized,  but  a  feeling 
of  unease  and  disquiet  as  to  what  might 
happen  with  a  heavy  legislative  majority 
from  the  suburbs  and  big  cities  of  my 
State.  For  this  reason  I  stood  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  rather  unique  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  great  issue. 
After  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching  and 
a  great  deal  of  study,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  solution  and 
that  that  solution  should  be  offered  to 
the  Congress  as  an  alternative  to  the 
proposals  which  had  been  made  in  good 
faith,  and  which  had  been  in  good  faith 
opposed.  So  I  suggested  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  I 
shall  be  proposing  before  I  conclude  my 
speech  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  has  many 
safeguards  in  it.  I  would  first  like  to 
read  it  to  the  Senate,  and  also  note  the 
differences  between  it  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  The  substitute  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  The  people  of  a  State  may  ap- 
portion one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature, 
or  a  unicameral  leglslattire,  using  geography 
or  political  subdivisions  as  well  aa  popula- 
tion as  factors,  tf  such  plan  of  apportionment 
bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs 
of  the  State,  Is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Constitution  except  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  a  state- 
wide referendiun  held  in  accordance  with  law 
and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution 
and  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  that  issue.  When  a  plan  of 
apportionment  Is  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  under  this  article  there  shall 
also  be  submitted,  at  the  same  election,  an 
alternative  plan  of  apportionment  based  up- 
on substantial  equality  of  population. 

Sec.  2.  Any  plan  of  apportionment 
which  has  been  approved  under  this  article 
shall  be  resubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  In  a  statewide  referendum,  or,  another 
plan  may  be  submitted  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1 .  at  the  November  general  election 
held  two  years  following  each  year  in  which 
there  Is  conunenced  any  enumeration  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2  of  article  I — 

That  Is  the  decennial  census — 

and  upon  approval  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  thereon,  such  plan  of  apportionment 
shall  continue  in  effect  vmtU  changed  in 
accordance  with  law  and  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution. 

The  salient  difference  In  principle  be- 
tween this  approach  to  the  problem  and 
the   amendment  of   the  Senator   from 


Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  the  following: 
my  amendment,  like  his,  would  permit 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  a  mix  of  popu- 
lation and  geography  or  political  sub- 
divisions, but  my  amendment  provides 
that  this  mix  shall  bear  a  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
Under  this  basic  difference  in  principle, 
the  following  things  would  occur,  in  my 
judgment: 

First.  The  Supreme  Court  would  re- 
tain full  jurisdiction  to  test  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  a  departure  from 
straight  population  apportionment,  based 
upon  the  standard  of  the  needs  of  the 
particular  State.  This  is  a  basic  dif- 
ference from  Senator  Dirksen's  propos- 
al, which  sets  no  such  standard  and 
therefore  gives  no  such  authority  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Second.  The  Supreme  Court  would  re- 
tain full  power  to  insure  that  such  a  plan 
of  apportionment  does  not  discriminate 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color,  since  the 
amendment  would  specifically  preserve 
all  other  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion excepting  only  the  ruling  in  Rey- 
nolds against  Sims  interpreting  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
as  it  applies  to  one  house  of  a  State  leg- 
islature. The  proponents  of  Senator 
Dirksen's  amendment  argue  that  it  does 
this,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  as  clearly 
stated  in  Senator  Dirksen's  amendment 
as  it  is  in  mine. 

Third.  Such  a  plan  would  have  to -take 
population  into  consideration  as  well, 
even  where  geography  or  political  sub- 
divisions are  permitted  as  factors. 
Again,  the  proponents  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's amendment  argue  that  it  does  this, 
but  I  believe  it  should  be  clearly  stated. 
Fourth.  Such  a  plan  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  in 
a  statewide  referendum  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis — not  submitted  to  the  leg- 
islature or  to  a  convention  or  in  county- 
wide  or  subdivision-wide  referenda — and 
approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
on  that  issue.  Senator  Dirksen's  amend- 
ment does  not  specify  a  statewide  ref- 
erendum, although  it  is  claimed  to  imply 
it. 

Fifth.  Such  a  plan,  once  adopted, 
would  have  to  be  resubmitted  to  a  state- 
wide referendum  every  10  years,  follow- 
ing each  decennial  census,  so  that  the 
plan  would  be  responsive  to  changes  in 
the  people's  attitude.  This  provision  is 
also  in  Senator  Dirksen's  amendment. 

Sixth.  Finally,  whenever  a  plan  was 
submitted  or  resubmitted  to  the  people, 
they  would  have  to  be  given  a  clear  choice 
between  the  proposed  plan  and  a  straight 
population  plan. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  requires  such  a 
choice  only  on  the  first  submission  to  the 
people. 

A  number  of  the  points  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  more  clearly  stated  in 
my  amendment  than  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Although 
they  are  more  explicitly  stated,  I  do  not 
believe  that  alone  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  submitting  a  substitute.  One 
could  always  perfect  the  language  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
without  the  need  for  a  substitute. 
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The  fundamental  reason  for  submit- 
ting a  substitute  is  the  basic  difference  in 
principle,  which  is  that  I  believe  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  retain  jurisdiction 
for  these  purposes:  one,  to  be  sure  that 
the  amendment  does  not  violate  the 
other  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  as 
to  race,  color,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
other  factors,  and  strictly  to  confine  the 
amendment  to  the  reapportionment  of 
one  house  based  upon  not  only  pHJpula- 
tion  but  also — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"also" — the  factors  of  political  subdivi- 
sions and  of  geography;  two,  to  require 
such  a  reapportionment  to  be  in  response 
to  the  valid  needs  of  the  State,  rather 
than  to  be  without  any  protection  of  the 
minority  within  a  State,  and  to  put  the 
majority  to  the  proof  that  such  a  plan 
does  not  respond  to  the  valid  needs  of 
the  State. 

I  contend  that  the  standard  of  the  rea- 
sonable needs  of  a  State  is  a  perfectly 
acceptable,  legal  standard,  already  used 
in  many  statutes  and  even  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself  and  entirely  susceptible  of 
definition  and  specificity  in  decisions  by 
the  courts  in  particular  cases.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  svun  up  what  I  have  in 
mind  in  the  amendment  is  to  state  that 
it  is  designed  to  commit  the  problem  to 
the  courts  but  with  a  standard  of  judg- 
ment which  we  have  set  forth  and  which 
Is  not  in  the  Constitution  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  con- 
strue the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  its  theory  is,  as  to  at  least 
one  house,  to  take  the  problem  away 
from  the  courts  and  vest  it  in  the  peo- 
ple, acting  as  a  majority.  This  is  the 
fundamental  question  of  principle  which 
is  involved. 

We  must  strip  from  the  debate  on  this 
issue  of  principle  certain  extraneous 
considerations.  I  have  heard  it  argued 
in  this  Chamber,  for  example,  that  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment  should  be 
committed  to  State  conventions,  such  as 
was  the  case  with  the  21st  amendment, 
rather  than  to  State  legislatures. 

I  have  no  great  feeling  about  that. 
I  have  left  it  to  the  State  legislatures  in 
my  substitute,  because  I  believe  that,  as 
this  Is  a  permissive  matter  for  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  each  State  anyhow,  I  see  no  great 
cause  for  making  it  doubly  permissive; 
that  is,  requiring  a  referendum  for  the 
approval  of  the  amendment  as  well  as 
a  referendum  as  to  whether  any  State 
will  use  it.  One  reason  is  enough,  but  I 
have  no  passionate  feeling  on  that  sub- 
ject. If  that  is  the  sticking  point  which 
will  win  over  the  bulk  of  Senators  op- 
posed to  the  Dirksen  amendment,  I 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  listen  to 
them  on  that  score. 

Also,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI 
as  to  the  so-called  Bayh  amendment,  a 
variant  of  what  I  have  just  discussed, 
under  which  State  legislatures  would  be 
required  to  be  reapportioned  before  they 
would  have  the  qualifications  to  ratify 
the  amendment. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  that,  al- 
though I  believe  it  will  probably  take 
much  longer  and  will  be  somewhat  more 
difficult  and  therefore  less  practical. 
But,  again,  I  have  no  deep  feeling  about 
that  subject  at  all.    If  that  would  be  the 


way  in  which  Congress  could  get  to- 
gether to  resolve  this  dilemma,  I  would 
certainly  not  consider  that  to  be  a  rea- 
son for  holding  out  for  the  particular 
form  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
filed. 

However,  I  respectfully  submit,  from 
what  I  know  about  the  situation,  that 
neither  amendment  represents  the  real 
essence  of  debate  between  the  parties, 
but  the  debate  between  the  two  sides  is 
based  upon  very  much  more  funda- 
mental ground. 

It  is  to  that  point  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself. 

In  my  judgment,  my  substitute  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  the  most  logical 
solution  of  the  controversy  which  has 
been  engendered  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  in  Baker  against  Carr  and 
Reynolds  against  Sims. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Baker 
against  Carr  held  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  take  jurisdiction  of  appor- 
tionment cases,  and  that  Reynolds 
against  Sims  actually  decided  that  the 
Court,  having  taken  jurisdiction,  would 
apply  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 

As  I  see  the  way  the  argument  lines  up, 
it  goes  something  like  this:  Those  who 
wish  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  do  so,  in  my  judgment,  without 
adequate  regard  for  the  political  and 
social  factors  which  dictated  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  wish  to  sustain  the 
decision  do  so  without  regard  to  the 
dilemma  which  the  decision  has  created. 
It  seems  to  me  they  also  disregard  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Court  be- 
lieved that,  based  on  the  wording  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  alone,  they  were  themselves 
powerless  to  create  any  standard  other 
than  the  standard  of  one-man,  one-vote, 
and  that  they  could  not  themselves  create 
a  more  fiexible  standard  such  as  the  one 
my  proposal  embodies. 

I  therefore  believe  that  to  adopt  my 
proposal  would  not  overrule  the  Court, 
but  would,  rather,  follow  a  path  which 
the  Court  itself  has  Indicated,  but  which 
the  Court  Is  powerless  to  delineate  as  an 
acceptable  path,  in  view  of  Its  construc- 
tion of  the  present  language  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  short,  the  Court  Is  In 
the  grip  of  its  own  logic.  Having  decided 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  applies, 
it  was  almost  compelled  to  decide  that 
equal  protection  requires  that  every  vote 
has  the  same  weight  and,  having  decided 
that,  there  was  no  way  out  to  permit  any 
amelioration  of  the  strictness  of  that 
proposition. 

The  Court  Itself  was  not  unmindful  of 
this  and  did  its  best  to  open  a  few  escape 
hatches.  In  this  regard,  I  refer  to  the 
very  interesting  statement  on  page  44  of 
the  slip  opinion  in  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
in  which  the  Court  said: 

History  indicates,  however,  that  many 
States  have  deviated,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  from  the  equal  population  principle 
in  the  apportionment  of  seats  in  at  least  one 
house  of  their  legislatures.  So  long  as  the 
divergences  from  a  strict  population  stand- 
ard are  based  on  legitimate  considerations 
Incident  to  the  effectuation  of  a  rational 
State  policy,  some  deviations  from  the  equal 
population  principle  are  constitutionally  per- 
missible with  respect  to  the  apportionment 
of  seats  in  either  or  both  of  the  two  houses 


of  a  bicameral  State  legislature.  But  neither 
history  alone,  nor  economic  or  other  sorts  of 
group  interests,  are  i>ermissible  factors  in  at- 
tempting to  Justify  disparities  from  popvila- 
tion  based  representation.  Citizens,  not  his- 
tory or  economic  interests,  cast  votes. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Court  very  clearly  indicated  its  own  dis- 
quiet with  the  completely  logical  applica- 
tion of  its  own  rule  and  was,  there,  at 
least  saying  that  it  would  not  be  ab- 
solutely rigid  and  inflexible  in  its  ap- 
plication. Indeed,  the  Court  buttressed 
that  view  by  going  on  to  say,  on  page 
45  of  the  slip  opinion  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims: 

A  consideration  that  appears  to  be  of  more 
substance  in  Justifying  some  deviations  from 
population-based  representation  in  State 
legislatures  Is  that  of  insuring  some  voice  to 
political  subdivisions,  as  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

It  is  these  words  in  the  opinion  which 
gave  rise  to  the  broad  speculation  about 
the  so-called  15-percent  rule;  that  is, 
that  a  tolerable  margin  of  deviation 
would  be  15  percent  in  the  weighting  of 
votes,  and  that  this  would  not  Invalidate 
the  application  of  the  so-called  one-man, 
one-vote  rule. 

The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  it  has 
caused  a  situation  verging  on  chaos, 
which  has  ensued  in  the  decisions  of  vari- 
ous courts,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Court  is  essentially  lashed  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  formula.  Any  deviation 
from  that  mathematical  formula,  unless 
it  is  relatively  minor  in  character,  places 
great  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of 
action  of  the  lower  courts.  It  may  re- 
quire many  years  before  anyone  knows 
exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  con- 
sider as  coming  within  the  terms  of  its 
own  dicta,  which  is  all  the  quoted 
language  was  in  the  case  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 

Many  of  those  supporting  the  Court's 
ruling  argued  that  it  Is  this  language, 
which  indicates  that  the  Court  will  not 
be  inflexible.  I  shall  demonstrate  in  a 
little  while  why  this  must  be  flexible. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  these  persons  are  making  Is 
implemented  by  giving  to  the  Court  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  individual 
cases,  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  done 
It  in  my  substitute  amendment.  We 
would  thereby  be  carrying  out  what  Is 
almost  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
degree  of  flexibility  that  the  Court  ought 
to  have  if  the  proposition  of  fair  repre- 
sentation is  going  to  be  made  to  work. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  constitutional 
proposal  which  I  have  made  is  a  logical 
and  fair  solution  to  an  otherwise  Insolu- 
ble dilemma.  It  gives  to  the  Court  addi- 
tional constitutional  language  on  which 
to  base  a  careful  case -by-case  determina- 
tion of  fair  apportionment  in  the  second 
house  of  State  legislatures.  It  main- 
tains the  Court's  role  in  determining  the 
fairness  of  apportionment  of  both 
houses  of  those  legislatures,  and  It  pro- 
vides for  the  possibility  of  a  departure 
from  strict  population  apportionment  of 
one  house  of  the  legislature,  if  the  people 
of  the  State  so  desire,  and  If  they  mani- 
fest their  will  In  a  one-man,  one-vote 
popular  statewide  referendum. 
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As  I  see  it,  the  opposing  sides  on  this 
issue  are  making  the  following  basic 
arguments.  The  opponents  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  say  that  the  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  was  necessitated 
by  the  stubborn  opposition  to  reappor- 
tionment, over  a  period  of  years  in  prac- 
tically all  the  States,  often  in  spite  of 
State  constitutional  requirements  for  re- 
apportionment to  reflect  the  shifts  in 
population  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities,  and  from  the  cities  to  the  sub- 
urbs. The  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  argue  that  the  right  to  an 
equally  weighted  vote  for  every  citizen 
is  inalienable  and  basic  and  that  there- 
fore the  State  legislatures  must  be  reap- 
portioned as  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule 
dictates. 

As  I  have  noted,  some  opponents  pri- 
vately point  to  language  in  the  majority 
opinion  in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  which 
suggests  that  the  Court  would  permit  di- 
vergencies from  a  strict  population 
standard  if  "based  on  legitimate  con- 
siderations incident  to  the  effectuation  of 
a  rational  State  policy."  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  basic  and  fundamental  thought 
is  carried  in  my  substitute,  except  that 
under  it  the  Court  would  not  have  to  as- 
sume that  power;  we  would  give  that 
power  to  the  Court. 

The  proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment argue  that  we  are  not  living  in  a 
pure  democracy.  They  contend  that  the 
people  have  accepted  for  177  years  the 
fact  that  the  pattern  of  a  State's  legisla- 
tive apportionment  was  a  political  deci- 
sion beyond  the  reach  of  the  courts.  So 
the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment argue  that  to  upset  that  expecta- 
tion, which  the  people  have  entertained 
for  one  and  three-quarter  centuries,  nec- 
essarily causes  grave  social  and  political 
repercussions.  They  say  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
legislative  apportionment  and  that  if  it 
is  unjust,  the  people  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  correct  it.  These  proponents  of 
the  Dirlcsen  amendment  argue  that  strict 
population  apportiorunent  of  State  legis- 
latures could  itself  be  most  unfair  if,  for 
example,  a  political  minority  were  shut 
out  completely  by  the  at-large  election 
of  State  legislators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  jAVrrS.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
that  purpose,  without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


stand  in  adjourrmient  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965.  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

XTNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT   TO   LIMIT 
DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  on  Wednesday, 
there  be  no  morning  hour,  and  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  the  pending  ques- 
tion, which  will  be  the  Javits  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  Javits 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
actually  been  offered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  will  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  shall  call  it  up  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    367 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my    amendment    and   ask    that    it    be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
Mr.  Javits'  amendment  No.  367. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  367)  offered  by 
Mr.  Javits  is  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  66 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  nilnols  (Mr.  Dirksen)  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(two-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  following  article 
Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  "ARTICLE  — 

•*  'SECTION  1.  The  people  of  a  State  may 
apportion  one  hovise  of  a  bicameral   legls- 


latvire,  or  a  unicameral  legislature,  using 
geography  or  political  subdivisions  as  well 
as  population  as  factors.  If  such  plan  of 
apportionment  bears  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  needs  of  the  State,  Is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  ex- 
cept for  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and 
has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
in  a  statewide  referendvun  held  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution  and  has  been  approved  by 
a  majority  of  those  voting  on  that  Issue. 
When  a  plan  of  apportionment  is  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  under  this  article 
there  shall  also  be  submitted,  at  the  same 
election,  an  alternative  plan  of  apportion- 
ment based  upon  substantial  equality  of 
population. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Any  plan  of  apportionment 
which  has  been  approved  under  this  article 
shall  be  resubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
In  a  statewide  referendvun,  or,  another  plan 
may  be  submitted  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1,  at  the  November  general  election 
held  two  years  following  each  year  In  which 
there  Is  commenced  any  enumeration  pro- 
vided for  In  section  2  of  article  I,  and  upon 
approval  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
thereon,  such  plan  of  apportionment  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  changed  In  accord- 
ance with  law  and  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution.' " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  on  Wednesday 
morning  next,  there  be  a  time  allocation 
of  2  hours  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  to 
the  Dirksen  amendment  and  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas];  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  all  other 
amendments,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  or  whomever  he 
might  designate.  The  2  hours  allotted 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  include  time 
on  the  Javits  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not consent  to  that  agreement  because, 
first,  I  wanted  an  hour  and  a  half  my- 
self. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  forgotten 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
agreement  ought  to  apply  to  any  amend- 
ments to  my  amendment.  If  there  are 
any  amendments  to  be  offered  to  my 
amendment,  the  time  on  those  amend- 
ments should  be  divided,  with  adequate 
time,  perhaps  15  minutes,  on  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  would 
have  our  assurance  that,  on  that  sort  of 
basis,  we  would  see  that  the  time  was 
allocated  if  the  entire  request  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  greatest  faith 
in  the  majority  leader.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  I  need  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
Wednesday  on  my  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  had 
that  assurance  last  week.  I  had  forgot- 
ten it.  I  wanted  to  change  the  time  on 
the  Javits  amendment  to  2  hours.  iVz 
hours  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 


distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  one-half  hour  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  if  there  are  any 
amendments  to  my  proposal,  there  might 
be  a  half  hour  on  each  amendment  with 
15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  that  proviso 
In  mind.  If  there  are  any  amendments 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
I  ask  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes  on  each  of  such  amendments, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proposer  of  the  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yorlr 
[Mr.  Javits]  ;  and  that  there  be  1  horn 
on  all  other  amendments,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  or 
whomever  he  might  designate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  E>OUGLAS.    I  happen  to  be  op- 
posed to  all  amendments  and  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment  Itself. 

Mr.  IVLANSFIELD.  Then,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me  to  get  to  the  remainder 
of  the  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
also  that  there  be  4  hours  on  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  and 
Mr.  Douglas]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  that  would  not 
quite  carry  the  work  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like,  first,  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

After  we  have  had  4  hours  on  what  I 
am  pleased  to  call  the  principal  substi- 
tute, I  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
is  in  mind  any  motion  or  any  proposal 
that  would  undertake  to  delay  or  post- 
pone in  any  way  a  vote  on  the  principal 
substitute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  my 
understanding  that  at  the  end  of  the  4 
hours  the  Senate  would  vote  on  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  res- 
serving  the  right  to  object,  if  the  present 
form  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  then 
the  pending  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate, those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  it 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.    CLARK.    The    present    Dirksen 

amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, in  its  present  form  as  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  were  the  pending  ques- 
tion, we  would  be  ready  to  vote  at  that 
time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  purely  in 
my  capacity  as  the  majority  leader,  the 
rights  of  every  Senator,  regardless  of 
his  position  on  the  proposal,  should  be 
protected.  If  a  Senator  wishes  to  amend 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
or  if  some  Senator  wishes  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  he  would  be  exer- 
cising a  right  that  every  Senator  has,  and 
that  is  a  right  which  should  be  safe- 
guarded by  all  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  what  the  majority  leader 
said  should  be  agreed  to  by  every  Sen- 
ator. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us  do 
not  wish  to  be  rushed  to  a  final  vote  on 
any  question  other  than  the  present 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  is  being  rushed  into  anything.  The 
first  proposal  for  a  time  limitation  came 
from  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — we  were  dis- 
cussing the  present  Dirksen  amendment 
and  not  about  some  other  form  of 
amendment  which  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  might  decide  at  the 
last  minute  to  substitute  for  what  he  now 
has  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  If  for  any  rea- 
son some  slight  modification  is  made  in 
the  principal  substitute,  I  am  asking 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  would  then 
propose  virtually  to  ignore  the  4-hour 
limitation  in  order  to  prevent  a  vote  at 
that  time  on  the  principal  substitute. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  present  Dirk- 
sen amendment  is  modified  by  amend- 
ment or  by  substitution,  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  then  be  willing  to  canvass  the 
situation  and  decide  whether  we  should 
proceed  more  or  less  immediately  to  a 
vote  or  whether  we  believe  the  subject 
should  be  developed  further.  In  any 
event,  all  we  are  willing  to  consent  to  at 
present  is  a  vote  on  all  amendments  up 
to  and  including  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution  as  it  will  then  stand,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  agree  to  vote  on  a 
day  certain  if  the  Dirksen  amendment 
should  be  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  of  hammerlocks  before  this. 
I  have  also  heard  of  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration and  understanding  among 
Senators  who  may  differ  widely  in  their 
views. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  would  reconsider 
what  he  has  just  said,  and  understand 
that  everything  which  has  been  advo- 
cated has  been  quite  out  In  the  open; 
that  negotiations  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  majority  leader,  in  his  capacity, 
between  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment  and  the  author  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  repeat  that 
the  first  suggestion  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  came  from  Senators  who  are 


opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amendment,  and 
it  was  at  their  suggestion  at  that  time 
that  the  vote  be  held  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
I  went  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  asked  him  what  his  views 
were  on  this  proposal.  This  was  early 
last  week. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  said, 
"Let  us  think  at>out  Wednesday,  but  not 
definitely  at  this  time."  I  said  that  was 
fine. 

On  Filday  I  again  talked  with  the 
minority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  Senators 
who  are  opF>osed  to  both  amendments. 

We  thought  we  hsid  arrived  at  a  rea- 
sonable agreement.  At  that  time  the 
agreement  was  held  up  pending  a  meet- 
ing with  those  who  are  today  opposed  to 
the  Dirksen  proposal. 

This  morning,  on  my  own  initiative,  I 
called  a  meeting  in  my  ofiBce  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I 
thought  we  had  arrived  at  a  reasonable 
solution.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
the  entire  group  this  afternoon,  at  that 
time  the  views  of  the  group  were  to  be 
made  known. 

I  offered  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  the  basis  of  what  I  thought  was 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  but  I 
shall  not  offer  any  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  withholds  the 
right  of  any  Senator  or  puts  a  hammer- 
lock  on  him  in  respect  to  any  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  that  comes  before 
this  body. 
I  believe  in  fairness  to  all. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  agreed  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
precisely  as  he  stated  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  originally.  The 
majority  leader  stated  it  fairly  and  fully. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] was  merely  restating  his  under- 
standing of  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  said. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  originally 
said  that  any  amendment  to  the  Javits 
amendment,  or  later,  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  would  be  in  order;  and 
any  Senator  would  be  free  to  offer  such 
an  amendment. 

The  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  I  imderstand,  Is  that 
after  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  sub- 
stituted— and  we  would  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  that  question 
also;  that  is  what  the  4  hours  is  all 
about — after  it  is  substituted,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian has  informed  me  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  no  amendment 
would  be  in  order. 

At  that  point,  and  only  at  that  point, 
did  we  say  we  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
consider  whether  we  would  agree  to  fur- 
ther unanimous  consent.  But  this 
would  not  limit  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  or  any  other  Senator  from  offer- 
ing any  amendment  in  the  process  of 
arriving  at  the  third  reading. 

IVfr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  suggestion  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  Is  that  he  will 
agree  provided  there  Is  no  modification 
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In  the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment;  In 
other  words,  the  rule  book  would  go  out 
the  window. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Either  the  Senator  mis- 
understood me  or  perhaps  I  misspoke 
myself.  The  senior  Senator  from  nii- 
nois  [Mr.  Dottglas]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  who  really 
have  the  authority  to  speak  for  all  of 
our  group,  will  correct  me  if  what  I  say  is 
in  error. 

All  I  wanted  to  guard  against  was  that 
we  would  not  find  coming  from  him  at 
the  last  moment  a  significant  amend- 
ment to  his  own  amendment  which  might 
change  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  confronted  us.  In  other  words,  to 
be  perfectly  candid,  we  intend  to  vote 
against  all  amendments;  but  if  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  should  change 
his  mind  and  bring  in  an  amendment 
significantly  different  from  the  one  he 
has  at  the  desk,  at  that  point  we  ought 
to  have  some  liberty  of  action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  under  the  pro- 
posed limitation  the  Senator  suggested 
a  moment  ago.  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  was  a  significant 
amendment  or  not.  The  Senator  said 
"the  Dirksen  substitute  as  is."  So  a 
modification  of  a  word,  a  clerical  correc- 
tion, or  some  inconsequential  addition, 
and  the  original  proposal  would  be  out 
the  window. 

I  have  never,  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  seen  the  time  when 
the  proposer  of  legislation,  whether  it 
was  a  joint  resolution  or  a  bill,  was  ever 
interdicted  from  offering  an  amendment 
if  he  so  desired. 
I  have  no  substantial  changes  in  mind. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Ah.  that  is  what  we 
wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    But  I  am  not  going  to 
get  caught  on  that  kind  of  petard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  no  substantial  changes 
in  mind,  I  will  yield  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  ProxmireI. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whether  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to  modify 
his  amendment  drastically  or  later 
change  his  mind  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It ;  he  is  perfectly  free.  All  we  say  is  that 
we  are  agreeing  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  up  to  and  including  the  third 
reading,  up  to  the  time  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  substituted.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct;  he  can 
change  his  amendment  in  any  way  he 
wishes.  It  would  be  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. But  we  are  simply  not  giving  con- 
sent to  agree  to  final  passage  at  any  time. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] stated  it  well 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  substitute  I  am 
offering  is  in  the  nature  of  an  amend- 
ment.   We  do  not  get  to  a  third  reading 


on  an  amendment.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  in  mind 
when  he  is  talking  about  a  third  reading. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Cliair  understands,  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does  not  include 
a  request  for  a  time  limitation  on  the 
final  rollcall  vote  on  the  joint  resolution 
as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     As  amended. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     If  at  all. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Assiuning  the  substi- 
tute is  adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  stated  it  much  better  than 
did  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  If  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  substituted  for  the 
baseball  joint  resolution,  as  I  understand 
the  Parliamentarian,  at  that  point  no 
amendment  will  be  in  order.  It  is  only  at 
that  point  that  our  group  has  said  we 
would  not  agree  to  a  limitation  of  debate. 
But  up  to  that  point  we  are  willing  to 
agree. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly  I  should 
like  to  have  assurance  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  the  final  substitute  at  the  end 
of  4  hours. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  can 
have  a  vote  on  his  substitute  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  any  form. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  a  vote  to  sub- 
stitute the  Senator's  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  joint  resolution  to 
designate  National  Junior  Baseball  Week. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  there;  it  is  the 
pending  business  until  the  Javits  substi- 
tute is  offered.  But  does  the  Senator 
agree  to  4  hours  of  debate  on  the  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    And  on  amendments 
to  that? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  have  assured  the 
Senator  that  I  have  no  significant  or 
drastic  changes  in  mind  whatsoever;  but 
I  want  a  vote  on  the  substitute  without 
the  intervention  of  any  kind  of  dilatory 
tactic. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  substitute  for 
the  American  Legion  Baseball  Week 
joint  resolution;  but  we  reserve  the  right, 
if  the  Senator's  amendment  has  pre- 
viously been  amended  or  changed,  we 
reserve  the  right  to  determine  how  much 
elucidation  and  discussion  in  depth  the 
measure  should  receive  before  passage. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing now  about  the  substitute  or  the  joint 
resolution  as  amended? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  joint  resolution 
as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing  now   about   the   final    vote? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Being  a  very  naive 
country  boy 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  more  naive  in 
the  parliamentary  wilds  than  my  junior 
colleague. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  been  charged 
with  working  miracles;  I  have  been 
classed  with  Houdini  as  a  magician;  I 
have  been  charged  with  masquerading. 
I  believe  the  only  thing  that  I  have  not 
been  charged  with  is  sorcery. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  I  would  charge 
the  Senator  with  that  on  political  tactics. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  I  am  so  naive 
as  to  inquire  what  do  the  opponents  of 
the  joint  resolution  have  to  say  about 
completing  the  business  on  Wednesday 
next,  when  we  start?  I  will  stay  all  day 
and  all  night. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Since  my  junior  col- 
league has  addressed  the  question  to  me, 
I  think  I  am  privileged  to  reply. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Oh,  indeed. 
Mr.      DOUGLAS.    If      the      Dirksen 
amendment  is  in  its  present  form,  we  will 
stay  all  day  Wednesday,  we  will  stay 
until  midnight  and  until  the  dewy  morn 
of    Thursday,    if    necessary.      But    we 
reserve  the  right.  If  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment should  be  modified  from  its  present 
form,  to  take  counsel  as  to  whether  or  not 
It  needs  further  elucidation  and  discus- 
sion in  depth,  because  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  solemn  thing.    We  are 
not  passing  on  American  Legion  Baseball 
Week.    We  are  passing  on  fundamental 
changes  in  the  structure  of  American 
legislatures     and     possibly     of     county 
boards  of  sui>ervisors.    This  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  rushed  through  quickly  or 
hastily.    We  do  not  want  to  repent  at 
leisure.    We  do  not  believe  in  acting  at 
once  and  repenting  it  at  leisure.    We  be- 
lieve in  orderly  procedure,  and  acting  in 
the  name  of  orderly  procedure.     I  am 
sure  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity  leader   will   agree   with   us   in   our 
position. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  make  my 
position  perfectly  clear.  I  have  been 
charged  with  filibustering  and  anti- 
fllibustering  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not  initiate 
this  move.  One  of  the  opponents  of  the 
substitute  amendment  came  to  me  and 
said,  "We  are  ready  to  pull  down  the  cur- 
tain after  a  reasonable  period  of  time." 
I  said.  "All  right.  What  do  you  sug- 
gest? I  am  like  the  President.  He  says. 
'I  am  a  reasonable  person.  Let  us  come 
and  reason  together  as  reasonable  people 
should  do.'  I  shall  be  glad  to  entertain 
any  kind  of  proposal." 

Out  of  that,  in  a  conference  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  others, 
we  contrived  to  take  this  matter  up  on 
Wednesday.  We  proposed  to  come  in  at 
10  o'clock  and  move  straight  through. 
no  matter  how  long  it  took. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  let  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  stick 
out  like  a  sore  thumb,  and  to  complete 
no  action  on  it,  when  I  had  in  mind,  in 
all  good  faith,  that  that  was  the  reason 
for  the  proposal  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion— that  we  would  plow  the  furrow  t^ 
the  end.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  plow  \: 
far  from  the  end  and  wait  to  see  what 
will  happen,  and  not  to  take  a  chance 
on  what  the  disposition  of  the  Senate 
may  be  at  that  time.  That  would  be  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  was  de- 
bated for  20  solid  days,  covering  a  44- 
day  period  last  year. 

Then  we  had  to  go  to  the  national  con- 
vention. When  we  came  back,  we  laid 
this  to  rest,  at  long  last,  as  they  said 
about  MacEKiff. 

There  was  the  Javits-Humphrey  sub- 
stitute, calling  for  an  expression  of  the 


sense  of  the  Senate,  which  the  Senate 
did  reject.  Then  came  the  Mansfield 
substitute  for  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  which  would  have  provided 
that  the  court  would  not  be  ordered,  but 
would  be  urged  to  suspend  action  for  a 
reasonable  time.  That  proposal  was  de- 
bated all  that  time.  It  was  debated  in 
the  House  in  the  form  of  the  Tuck  bill, 
introduced  by  the  former  Governor  of 
Virginia.  That  proposal  carried  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  218  to  175. 

Talk  about  an  end  run.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  a  2-day 
heai-ing.  The  Conamittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  took  the  proposal  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  4.  I  shall  have  to  go  over  there 
and  take  a  lesson  on  how  to  make  an  end 
run.   I  am  an  amateur. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  my 
junior  colleague  has  quoted  Shakes- 
peare's play  "Macbeth."  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  the  same  play,  I 
should  say  that  perhaps  he  "protesteth 
too  much"  concerning  this  subject.  Let 
it  be  clear  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  proceed  to  a  vote,  on  the  Dirksen  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  Wednesday. 

Our  only  reservation  is  that  if  the 
amendment  is  further  modified,  we 
should  be  permitted  to  know  what  we  are 
to  vote  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  integrity,  the  decorum, 
the  good  manners,  the  understanding, 
and  the  tolerance  of  the  Senate  will  not 
be  disturbed  further.  So  far  as  any 
Senator  is  concerned,  his  rights  will  be 
protected. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  that  it  may  well  be  possible 
to  plow  that  straight  furrow  on  Wednes- 
day next.  I  hope  that,  with  his  usual 
understanding,  he  will  allow  this  ques- 
tion to  be  put  so  that  we  may,  at  last, 
be  able  to  reach  the  objective  of  a  vote 
on  the  Javits  amendment  and  any 
amendments  thereto,  or  the  substitute, 
rather,  any  other  amendments  to  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  and  any  other 
amendment,  if  any,  which  the  proposer 
of  the  Dirksen  substitute  may  wish  to 
have  considered. 

Every  Senator,  regardless  of  what  side 
of  the  picture  he  is  on.  will  get  a  fair 
shake,  and  no  Senator's  rights  will  be 
touched  by  one  title. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
go  along  with  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader.  However.  I  want  to  reach  a  final 
vote  on  this  measure.  I  intend  to  get  it. 
I  said  that  I  would  get  the  measure  to 
the  Senate  floor,  and  that  I  would  get  a 
final  vote.  I  will  climb  the  highest 
mountain  and  go  into  the  deepest  sea 
for  the  majority  leader.  However,  if  I 
am  thrown  a  curve,  there  will  be  no  legis- 
lative action  on  anything  if  I  can  stop  it. 
I  shall  object  to  every  request  to  set  aside 
the  pending  business,  whether  it  be  ap- 
propriations or  any  other  measure. 

The  Senate  will  come  to  standstill,  if 
I  can  bring  it  about,  until  I  get  a  vote 
on  this  substitute. 

I  say  that  with  apologies  to  my  dis- 
tinguished and  gentle  friend,  the  Senator 


from  Montana,  for  whom  I  will  do  al- 
most anything.  However,  I  cannot 
always  foresee  these  cur\'es.  Therefore, 
I  shall  put  myself  in  a  defensive  position 
right  now,  so  that  everyone  will  under- 
stand that,  for  the  time  being,  when  we 
reach  that  point,  there  will  be  no  other 
business,  if  I  can  stop  it,  until  we  get  a 
vote  on  this  substitute,  as  it  amends 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  66. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  100  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  to  take  care  of 
the  American  Legion  Baseball  Week.  We 
shall  take  care  of  that,  too.  There  sits 
the  author.  We  shall  see  that  that  meas- 
ure is  taken  care  of.  Have  no  trepidation 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
there  will  be  no  curves  thrown. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  not 
completely  clear  as  to  what  the  present 
proposed  request  would  do.  I  understand 
that  we  would  first  take  up  amendments, 
if  there  be  any,  to  the  Javits  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  hours  to  the 
Javits  substitute,  and  one-half  hour  on 
any  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  we  would  take 
up  the  amendment  to  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute, or  amendments  thereto,  assuming 
that  the  Javits  substitute  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  amendments  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  we  would  have 
a  vote  on  the  question  of  substituting 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  in  whatever 
form  it  might  then  be,  for  the  resolution 
now  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  would  stop  there,  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  first  place, 
the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but 
they  grind  exceeding  fine. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  so-called 
Humphrey-Javits  amendment,  which 
then  became  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
We  wound  up  by  urging  the  Court  to 
suspend  action  for  a  reasonable  time.  I 
hope  very  much  that,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  again  end.  as  we 
should,  by  leaving  the  matter  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  with  the  ma- 
jority free  to  work  its  will.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  should  like  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  majority  leader  while 
I  make  a  few  parliamentary  inquires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anything  contained  in  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  would  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
substitute  measure  which  I  have  called 
up  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    In  how  many  degrees? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senate  vote 
on  my  amendment  before  voting  on  the 
Dirksen  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
amendment  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  would 
first  be  voted  upon.  Then  the  substitute 
measure  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  After  that  measure  is 
voted  upon,  would  that  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment  if  it  were 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Otherwise  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  that  be  open  to 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  open  to  amendment  if  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  were  adopted.  If  it  were  not 
adopted,  it  would  then  be  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    To  what  degree? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    One  de- 
gree.   The  Dirksen  amendment  would  be 
open  to  amendment  for  two  degrees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  would  that  be  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Dirksen  substitute 
can  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 

Senate;  is  that  correct?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Dirksen  substi- 
tute were  agreed  to,  and  the  title 
amended,  what  vote  would  be  required 
on  the  joint  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  would  vote  on  amending  the  title 
after  it  had  voted  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. However,  on  the  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66,  if  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute amendment  were  agreed  to,  a  two- 
thirds  favorable  vote  would  be  required 
since  it  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority,  except  that  the  final  vote  must 

be  two-thirds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  On  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  substitute,  only  a  ma- 
jority vote  would  be  required. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  express  the  hope  that,  in  the  inter- 
est of  getting  something  done,  no  one  will 
endeavor  to  freeze  my  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  can 
speak  for  himself.  However,  I  believe 
this  subject  requires  discussion  and  con- 
sideration by  the  best  brains  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  not  merely  some  moves  on  a 
checkerboard. 

I  hope  that  the  concern  evidenced  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  will 
also  be  evidenced  by  other  Senators. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  agreement,  subsequently  reduced 
to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,    That,    effective    on    Wednesday. 
August  4,  1965,  after  the  prayer  during  the 
further   consideration    of    the   joint   resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  66)  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  period  from  August  31  through 
September  6  In  1965,  as  "National  American 
Legion  Baseball  Week,"  debate  on  the  meas- 
ure up  to  and  including  the  third  reading 
thereof,  shall  be  limited  as  follows:  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois   [Mr.   Douglas],    except    that   on    the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New  Yortc 
[Mr.  Javits],  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment    by    the    Senator   from   Illinois 
(Mr.  DirksenI.  and  numbered  367.  the  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  with   1^ 
hours  vmder  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits)  and  30  minutes  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas):  Provided,  That,  any  amendments 
to  the  Javits  amendment  (No.  367)  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the   mover  of  any  such 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits);  and  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  joint  resolution  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Dirksen).  num- 
bered 366,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  4  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen  "and  Mr. 
Douglas). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  I  may 
regain  the  floor  after  the  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
discussing  earlier  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
point  of  view  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

They  point  to  the  Federal  analogy — 
the  apportionment  of  the  U.S.  Senate — 
which  could  have  been  prohibited  to  the 
States  had  the  Founding  Fathers  be- 
lieved that  such  apportionment  was  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  or  had 
the  framers  of  the  amendment  believed 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  that 
amendment. 

Finally,  the  proponents  point  to  the 
chaotic  situation  in  which  the  States 
are  now  left.  Take  the  example  of  my 
State  of  New  York.  The  highest  State 
court  ruled  that  a  particular  plan  of  re- 
apportionment upon  which  an  election 
of  the  legislature  was  ordered  this  year 
was  in  violation  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion, but  the  Federal  court  held  to  the 
contrary:  and  only  within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  Federal  courts  have  prevailed. 


so  that  the  State  courts  stayed  their 
hands  and  allowed  an  election  to  take 
place  this  year. 

Cases  in  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  and 
other  places  indicate  similar  practical 
problems  which  are  greatly  unsettling  in 
the  States.  The  courts  are  left  in  this 
matter  with  such  an  uncertain  standard, 
that  they  are  holding  rather  strictly  to 
the  one-man,  one-vote  theory  for  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest 
recommendations  for  my  substitute  is 
that  it  would  untie  the  hands  of  the 
courts  and  give  the  courts  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge.  It  would  make  peo- 
ple feel  that  it  is  worth  trying  to  find 
another  way,  if  the  people  of  the  State 
wish  to  find  another  way,  because  the 
courts  would  have  the  latitude  to  allow 
it  to  take  effect,  if  there  is  reasonable 
need  in  the  State  shown  for  it. 

I  am  personally  most  deeply  impressed 
by  the  need  for  some  flexibility  so  that 
the  States  can,  with  the  approval  of  their 
citizens — approval,  incidentally,  which 
would  have  to  be  given  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis — reflect  the  needs  of  the 
State  in  the  apportionment  of  at  least 
one  house  of  its  legislature.  I  believe 
that  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
Reynolds  against  Sims  may  have  had 
this  in  mind  in  the  language  to  which  I 
have  referred.  But.  let  us  remember 
that  this  was  dictum,  and  leaves  the 
matter  unclear  at  present,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  emphasis  of  just  this  point 
in  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices 
Stewart  and  Clark,  and  in  view  of  the 
almost  undeviatlng  district  court  deci- 
sions since  Reynolds  against  Sims  rather 
strictly  enforcing  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theory. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  made  would 
overcome  this  uncertainty  by  authoriz- 
ing specifically  this  kind  of  flexibility 
while  fully  retaining  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  insure  that  the  deviations  from 
strict  population  apportionment  would 
be  rational  and  based  upon  valid  needs 
of  the  State  and  its  people.  Indeed,  it 
is  just  this  sort  of  test  which  the  Court 
itself  uses  repeatedly  in  assessing  State 
action  under  the  equal  protection  clause; 
that  is,  whether  the  means  chosen  by 
the  State  are  rationally  related  to 
achieving  the  valid  goals  of  the  State. 

Also  highly  important  to  me  have  been 
the  allegations  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  defeat  the  voting  rights  of 
Negroes  which  have  been  effectively  and 
unlawfully  denied  in  a  number  of  South- 
ern States  over  the  years.  One  of  the 
strong  arguments  against  the  Dirk-sen 
amendment  is  that  the  nonrepresenta- 
tion  of  Negroes  in  some  Stat«  legislatures 
could  be  perpetuated  for  a  decade  or 
more  by  the  vote  of  the  white  majority, 
at  least  until  Negroes  were  able  to  vote 
in  those  States. 

My  proposed  substitute  would  insure 
that  the  Court  would  retain  its  authority 
to  protect  against  depriving  Negroes — 
or  for  that  matter  any  minority — of 
representation  in  State  legislatures.  It 
would  do  so  by  stating  speciflcally  that 
a  plan  of  apportionment  must  be — and  I 
quote  from,  my  substitute:  "Consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution, 
except  for  the  provisions  of  this  article." 


Consequently,  the  solution  which  I 
have  authored  deals  with  all  the  objec- 
tions made  to  both  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  and  to  the  Dirksen  amendment 
provides  an  opportunity  for  meeting 
those  objections  without  the  disadvan- 
tages or  dangers  of  either  course  stand- 
ing alone. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point,  or  would  he  prefer  to  finish  his 
address? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.  What  bothers  me  about 
the  new  language  in  the  Senator's  pro- 
posed amendment  is  the  language: 
"Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution,  except  for  the  provisions  of 
this  article." 

Does  that  not  mean  that  Reynolds 
against  Sims  is  still  the  law  and  that  any 
decision  by  a  people  of  the  State  which 
violated  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  of 
Reynolds  against  Sinas  would  automati- 
cally be  barred  by  the  Senator's  pro- 
posed amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  read  it  that 
way.  The  way  I  read  it  is  that  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  would  ap- 
ply, including  the  14th  amendment,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  this  particular  amend- 
ment which  I  am  proposing  gives  further 
latitude;  namely,  gives  latitude  to  adopt 
a  different  apportionment,  one  based  on 
geography  or  political  subdivision  as  weU 
as  population,  in  response  to  the  reason- 
able needs  of  the  State  as  determined  by 
the  courts. 

As  I  read  the  amendment — and  as  its 
author  I  have  made  that  the  authorita- 
tive legislative  history — it  has  only  the 
intention  which  I  have  specified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  5^eld 
further,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  those 
words,  "inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution,"  must  carry  the  im- 
plication, as  the  Constitution  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  to  give  effect  to  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  and  I  would  be  fear- 
ful that  the  Senator's  language  would 
not  achieve  the  results  I  know  that  he 
desires. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  Senator  has  not 
read  the  words,  "except  for  the  provisions 
of  this  article."  It  seems  to  me  that  by 
adding  those  words,  "except  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,"  the  intention  of 
the  article  is  made  very  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  humility  I  suggest  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  this  body,  that  a  reading  of 
that  exception  clause  would  eliminate 
from  a  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  this  new  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
court  would  construe  this  amendment 
so  as  to  cancel  itself  out,  certainly  not 
after  the  Congress  had  gone  to  all  the 
trouble  of  wiiting  the  amendment,  and 
having  it  ratified.  The  Court  has  said 
many  times  that  the  meaning  is  what 
the  'meaning  is  to  an  ordinary  and 
reasonable  man.  What  we  want  is  to 
preserve  all  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, except  to  the  limited  extent 
that  we  are  changing  the  Constitution  in 


this  article;  in  other  words,  we  are 
changing  it  only  to  the  extent  of  allow- 
ing apportionment  of  one  house  of  a 
State  legislature  upon  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  this  article. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  at  least 
48  hours  in  which  to  give  some  further 
thought  to  the  language  that  is  proposed. 
I  suggest,  again  with  deep  humility,  that 
he  take  another  look  at  it  to  see  whether 
what  appears  to  me  at  first  blush  to  be 
the  meaning  could  be  changed  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  The  Senator  heard 
me  ask  the  Senate  to  allow  me  freedom 
of  action,  by  not  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  point.  Knowing  my  col- 
leagues as  I  do,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
have  that  freedom  of  action. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his 
views.  I  shall  again  examine  the  amend- 
ment, though  I  have  been  very  conscious 
of  this  situation  and  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
basic  problems,  I  believe,  with  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  open 
the  door,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
kind  of  situation  which  the  Supreme 
Court  faced  in  the  famous  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
case,  Gomillion  against  Lightfoot,  In 
which  the  Court  struck  down  a  gerry- 
mander designed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Negro  population  from 
casting  votes  in  the  city. 

I  want  to  leave  the  Supreme  Court's 
jurisdiction  intact  on  that  score.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  enables  me 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times 
before.  The  reason  my  own  amendment 
is  in  such  direct  juxtaposition  to  Sena- 
tor Dirksen's  proposal  is  that  I  want  the 
courts  to  do  more,  rather  than  less.  That 
is  the  purpose  I  have. 

I  feel  that  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment it  is  the  only  way  in  which  any 
satisfaction  can  be  given  to  people  who 
complain  about  a  situation.  I  believe 
that  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  will  not  stretch 
that  argument  to  the  point  of  saying  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  found  the  perfect 
solution  to  the  problem.  Rather — and  I 
have  heard  many  say  this — there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  argument 
that  the  decision  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims  may  not  be  "as  hot  as  it  is  cooked." 
It  is  very  difficult — although  I  have  tried 
my  hand  at  it  with  great  study  and 
care — to  draft  something  which  will  pro- 
vide some  easing  of  the  situation  without 
running  afoul  of  many  other  problems 
about  which  the  proponents  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  feel  deeply  con- 
cerned. One  of  them,  which  I  know  is 
a  dominant  question  that  has  concerned 
me,  is  the  civil  rights  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  intends — perhaps  he  has  already 
said  this — by  constitutional  amendment 
to  change  a  conception  so  clearly  written 
in  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case,  that 
it  is  a  civil  right,  an  individual  right, 
that  each  American  citizen  shall  have 
equal  representation  on  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  basis  in  his  local  legislature,  and 
that  this  individual  civil  right  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  him  by  a  majority,  no 
matter  how  large. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
seeking    to    safeguard    that    right    by 


making  it  suspendable  only  when  the 
Court  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  sus- 
pend it  in  a  very  modest  way  in  response 
to  a  valid  need  of  a  State.  I  point  out 
that  even  the  Court  itself — and  I  have 
argued  this — recognizes  that  this  is  a 
problem.  But  there  is  now  the  manifold 
difficulty  of  getting  the  courts  below  to 
define  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  in 
mind.  In  dicta  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims  the  Court  contemplated — and  I  am 
reading  at  page  44  of  the  slip  opinion: 

Some  deviations,  from  the  equal-popula- 
tion principle  are  constitutionally  permis- 
sible with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of 
seats  in  either  or  both  of  the  two  houses  of 
a  bicameral  State  legislature. 

The  Court  itself  says  that  in  its  dicta. 
What  I  am  tiying  to  do  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  people  may  plan  and  work 
upon  that  theory,  and  that  the  Court  will 
actually  approve  it  as  to  one  house,  not- 
withstanding the  one-man,  one-vote 
concept.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  done. 
I  believe  it  can  be  done,  and  I  am  trying. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  very  kind  in  helping  me  to  make 
clear  that  I  believe  the  solution  which 
I  have  authored  deals  with  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  both  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  and  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  and  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  meeting  those  objections 
without  the  disadvantage  or  danger  of 
either  course  standing  alone. 

My  proposal  differs  fundamentally 
from  the  Dirksen  proi>osal  in  that  it  does 
not  repudiate  the  Court,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, strengthens  the  Court's  ability  to 
deal  with  the  dilemma  which  its  own 
decisions  has  created.  Caught  in  the 
logic  of  its  own  decision,  the  Court  ap- 
pears unable  now  to  permit  a  deviation 
from  a  strict  population  basis,  even  to 
meet  the  demonstrably  reasonable  needs 
of  a  State  and  even  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  desire  such  a 
deviation.  My  proposal  would  untie  the 
hands  of  the  Court  in  such  a  case.  It 
would  untie  the  hands  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  such  a  case. 

It  would  therefore  resolve  the  dilemma 
by  setting  a  reasonable  standard  from 
which  the  people  and  the  court  could 
work. 

A  number  of  instances  have  been  of- 
fered in  debate.  I  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  speech  in  favor  of  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  on  July 
20,  1965,  citing  cases  of  alleged  reason- 
able need  for  relaxation  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  concept.  These  were  brought 
out  further  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  relating  to 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  and  Nevada,  and 
were  added  to  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNiCK],  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  Colorado.  I  pointed  out  the  sit- 
uation In  New  York. 

However,  In  all  those  cases  there  was  a 
heavy  concentration  of  population  in  a 
limited  area — a  big  city  area — set  In  a 
vast  territory,  with  enormous  resources, 
but  with  a  relatively  sparse  population 
outside  the  populous  area.  The  basic 
question  involved  in  representation  was 
whether  to  encourage  settlement  in  the 
sparsely  settled  area,  to  encourage  devel- 
opment of  those  resources  through  some 


representation  in  at  least  one  house  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  to  encourage 
those  activities  In  a  way  which  would  be 
completely  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
cited  the  example  of  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, showing  that  this  Is  the  plan  they 
desired  for  then-  State. 

Another  point  that  Is  Important  to 
note  is  that  if  my  amendment  were 
adopted.  It  would  take  no  greater  time 
and  Involve  no  more  litigation  than  would 
be  Involved  in  working  out  the  one-man, 
one-vote  doctrine.  It  probably  would 
Involve  very  little  more  litigation  than 
would  the  Dirksen  proposal,  for  even 
the  Dirksen  proposal  would  require 
litigation  over  the  one,  straight  popula- 
tion house  and  over  compliance  of  the 
other  house,  with  the  procedural  require- 
ments which  are  built  into  his  amend- 
ment as  In  mine.  I  do  not  see  any  choice 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  Utlgation 
under  any  proposal,  my  own,  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment,  or  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  doctrine.  If  that  be  the  case,  we 
should  choose  the  optimum,  the  ap- 
proach best  adapted  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  confident  also  that  the  courts 
would  make  it  clear  speedily,  In  the  event 
my  amendment  Is  adopted,  that  In  the 
absence  of  abuse  and  of  lmix)sltion  on  a 
minority,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  State  should  In  general  pre- 
vail. But  If  there  were  abuses,  they 
would  be  subject  to  review  In  a  forvun  in 
which  justice  can  be  done.  In  addition, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  able  to  pass 
on  whether  a  State  had  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
afford  the  measure  of  flexibility  In  one 
house,  which  my  amendment  would  per- 
mit. 

There  Is  no  short  way  out  of  the  great 
national  upheaval  which  Is  signaled  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  fair  standard  which  the 
Congress  has  often  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  Ust  showing  the  many 
Instances  of  the  use  of  the  concept  of 
"reasonable"  as  a  standard  In  legisla- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  the  courts  accept 
it,  interpret  it,  and  It  leads  to  the  ola- 
jectlve  of  equality  under  law.  The  sub- 
stitute I  have  proposed  meets  that  test. 

I  point  out  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  itself,  which  relates  to 
unlawful  searches  and  seizures,  uses  the 
term  "unreasonable."  The  courts  have 
for  years  Interpreted  and  defined  the 
use  of  the  word  "unreasonable"  In  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  compilation,  together  with 
the  applicable  cases,  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  IV:  "The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  and  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be 
seized." 
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Carroll  v.  U.S.  267  U.S.  132  (125)  and 
other  citations:  construed  In  a  manner 
which  will  conserve  public  Interests  as  well 
as  the  Interests  and  rights  of  Individual 
citizens  and  in  the  light  of  what  was  deemed 
an  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  when  it 
was  adopted. 

Trupiano  v.  U.S..  33  U.S.  699  (1948) :  "The 
Supreme  Court  has  the  duty  of  giving  •'ffect 
to  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  freedom 
from  unreasonable  Intrusion  by  those  in 
authority." 

U.S.  V.  Abel.  258  P.  2d  485,  afT'd  362  U.S. 
217  (1958)  :  "Whether  unreasonable  depends 
upon  particular  facts  and  circumstances  of 
each  case." 

Interstate  Commerce  Act.  24  Stat.  379, 
section  1(5),  49  U.S.C.  section  1(5)  (1887): 
"All  charges  made  for  any  service  rendered 
or  to  be  rendered  In  the  transportation  of 
•passengers  or  property  as  aforesaid,  or  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  Just  and  rea- 
sonable, and  every  unjust  and  unreasonable 
charge  for  such  service  or  any  part  thereof 
Is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful." 

Texa3  R.  Co.  v.  J.C.C..  162  U.S.  197  (1896)  : 
"The  interests  of  the  carrier,  the  shippers, 
and  the  public  must  all  be  considered." 

I.C.C.  V.  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  Co..  141 
P.  1003  aff'd.  209  U.S.  103  (1905)  :  "The  gen- 
eral public  good  may  be  considered  In  rate- 
making,  and  this  Includes  the  welfare  and 
advantage  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  constitute  the  pro- 
ducers, shippers,  and  consumers,  and  it  also 
Includes  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the 
various  localities  and  of  the  common  car- 
riers." 

Many  decisions:  Question  of  reasonable- 
ness is  one  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the 
I.C.C.  and  reviewable  by  the  courts  under 
the  substantial  evidence  rule. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  42  Stat.  164. 
section  305.  7  XJS.C.  206  (1921)  :  'All  rates  or 
charges  made  for  any  stockyard  services  fur- 
nished at  a  stockyard  by  a  stockyard  owner 
or  market  agency  shall  be  Just,  reasonable, 
and  nondiscriminatory,  and  any  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, or  discriminatory  rate  or  charge 
is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful." 

Section  207:  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  sets 
rates  upon  application." 

Tagg  Bros.  A  Moorhead  v.  U.S..  280  U.S.  420 
(1930):  Upheld  as  constitutional  under 
claim  of  violation  of  due  process  clause. 

Many  decisions:  Reasonableness  is  for  the 
Secretary  to  decide,  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view under  the  substantial  evidence  rule. 

Section  7  U.S.  208:  Prohibits  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  practices  generally. 

Farmers'  Livestock  Commission  Co.  v.  U.S. 
54  P.  2d  375  (1931)  :  "Not  Invalid  for  indefl- 
nlteness  of  the  definition  of  acts  prohibited." 

Pood  and  Drug  Act.  52  Stat.  1047.  section 
403(e),   21   U.S.C..  section  343(e)    1938):   "A 
food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded — 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(e)  If  In  package  form  unless  It  bears  a 
label  containing  (1)  •  •  •;  and  (2)  an  ac- 
ctirate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  nu- 
merical count:  Provided,  That  under  claxise 
(2)  of  this  subsection  reasonable  variations 
shall  be  permitted,  and  exceptions  as  to 
small  packages  shall  be  established,  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

United  States  v.  Shreveport  Grain  <fr  Ele- 
vator Co..  287  U.S.  77  (1932)  :  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional with  proviso  for  permitting  rea- 
sonable variation  by  rules. 

Forfeiture  under  Judicial  Code,  28  U.S.C. 
section  2466:  "Upon  the  entry  of  Judgment 
for  the  claimant  in  any  proceeding  to  con- 
demn or  forfeit  property  seized  under  any 
Act  of  Congress,  such  property  shall  be  re- 
ttu-ned  forthwith  to  the  claimant  or  his 
agent:  but  if  It  appears  that  there  was  rea- 
sonable cause  for  the  seizure,  the  court  shall 
cause  a  proper  certificate  thereof  to  be  en- 
tered and  the  claimant  shall  not,  in  audi 


case,  be  entitled  to  costs,  nor  shall  the  person 
who  made  the  seizure,  nor  the  prosecutor, 
be  liable  to  suit  or  Judgment  on  account  of 
such  suit  or  prosecution." 

The  City  of  Mexico.  25  P.  924  (1885) :  "Rea- 
sonable cause  means  the  same  as  'probable 
cavise',  which  in  turn  means  less  than  evi- 
dence which  would  justify  condemnation, 
and  in  all  cases  of  seizure  has  a  fixed  and 
well-known  meaning." 

Bridges  over  navigable  waterways  of  United 
States  (33  U.S.C.  sec.  502):  "Criminal 
liability  for  failure  to  alter  a  bridge  'when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  any  railroad  or 
other  bridge  •  •  •  is  an  unreasonable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  navigation  of  such  waters.'  " 
Wisconsin  v.  Duluth,  (96  U.S.  379  (1878) ) : 
Upheld  as  constitutional. 

Title  33  United  States  Code,  section  503: 
"Tolls  for  passage  of  transit  over  any  bridge 
•  •  •  shall  be  Just  and  reasonable." 

Pederal  Railway  Labor  Act  (44  Stat.  577, 
sec.  2:  45  U.S.C.,  sec.  152  (1926));  "Plrst,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers,  their  of- 
ficers, agents,  and  employees  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  make  and  maintain 
agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules, 
and  working  conditions,  and  to  settle  all 
disputes  •  •  •  in  order  to  avoid  any  inter- 
ruption to  commerce  or  to  the  operation  of 
any  carrier." 

Virginian  Ry.  Co.  v.  System  Federation 
No.  40,  (300  U.S.  515  (1937)):  Constitu- 
tionality upheld. 

Courts  determine  what  is  a  "reasonable 
effort"  in  particular  cases,  imposing  a  duty 
to  bargain  on  all  parties  {Brotherhood  of  Ry. 
and  S.S.  Clerks  et  al.  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Ry.  Co..  201  P.  2d  36  (1953);  Shipley  v. 
Pittsburgh  &  L.E.R.  Co.,  68  P.  Supp.  395 
(1946):  Brisbin  v.  E.  L.  Oliver  Lodge  No.  335. 
279N.W.  277  (1938)  ). 

Pederal  Power  Act.  41  Stat.  1068,  section 
10;  16  United  States  Code,  section  803(d); 
"All  licenses  shall  be  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

"•(d)  That  after  the  first  20  years  of  oper- 
ation, out  of  surplus  earned  thereafter,  if 
any.  accumulated  In  excess  of  a  specified  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  upon  the  net  Invest- 
ment of  a  licensee,  •  •  •  the  licensee  shall 
establish  and  maintain  amortization 
reserves.' " 

"Determination  of  what  is  reasonable  rate 
of  return":  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.  v.  F.P.C.. 
169  P.  2d  719  (1948). 

Title  16  United  States  Code,  section  805: 
Participation  by  Government  In  cost  of  locks, 
etc.,  "consistent  with  a  reasonable  Invest- 
ment cost  to  the  applicant." 

•ntle  16,  United  States  Code,  section  807: 
Compensation  for  condemnation :  "Plus  such 
reasonable  damages." 

Title  16,  United  States  Code,  section  808: 
"Upon  reasonable  terms." 

Title  16,  United  States  Code,  section  809: 
"On  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  profit." 

Title  16.  United  States  Code,  section  812: 
"Reasonable  regulations." 

Title  16,  United  States  Code,  section  824d 
(a) :  "Reasonable  regulations." 

Renegotiation  of  defense  contracts.  60 
United  States  Code,  appendix,  section  1216 
(b)  (1951)  :  "Excluded  from  consideration  in 
determining  excess  profits  are  profits  derived 
from  Income  attributable  to  the  Increment  in 
value  of  excess  Inventory."  The  section  de- 
fines "excess  Inventory"  as  that  "which  is  in 
excess  of  the  inventory  reasonably  necessary 
to  fulfill  existing  contracts  or  orders." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  So  I  beUeve  it  is  this 
standard  of  reasonableness,  set  forth  in 
my  amendment,  which  can  lead  us  out 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  courts  and 
the  Nation  have  been  cast  by  these 
decisions. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Stewart  in  the  case  of 


Resmolds  against  Sims,  which  I  think,  as 
time  goes  on,  will  be  more  and  more  re- 
spected as  a  magnificent  statement  of 
what  the  law  should  be.  Justice  Stewart 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  looked  exactly 
toward  such  a  solution  as  I  am  offering 
here. 

I  quote  from  that  opinion,  because  it  is 
so  apposite  to  the  argvunent  and  position 
I  have  taken. 

And  the  further  fact  is  that  throughout 
our  history  the  apportionments  of  State  leg- 
islatures have  reflected  the  strongly  felt 
American  tradition  that  the  public  interest  Is 
composed  of  many  diverse  interests,  and 
that  in  the  long  run  it  can  better  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  medley  of  component  voices 
than  by  the  majority's  monolithic  command. 
What  constitutes  a  rational  plan  reasonably 
designed  to  achieve  this  objective  will  vary 
from  State  to  State,  since  each  State  Is 
unique,  In  terms  of  topography,  geography, 
demography,  history,  heterogeneity  and  con- 
centration of  population,  variety  of  social 
and  economic  interests,  and  in  the  operation 
and  interrelation  of  Its  i>olitical  institutions. 
But  so  long  as  a  State's  apportionment  plan 
reasonably  achieves,  in  the  light  of  the 
State's  own  characteristics,  effective  and  bal- 
anced representation  of  all  substantial  inter- 
ests, without  sacrificing  the  principle  of  ef- 
fective majority  rule,  that  plan  cannot  be 
considered  Irrational. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  in  my 
opinion  is  the  perfect  interpretation  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims. 

In  a  very  interesting  way  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  might  easily  have  joined  with 
the  majority  and  written  a  concurring 
opinion,  but  he  felt,  I  am  sure,  as  he 
looked  down  the  vale  of  history,  that 
the  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine,  if  his 
point  of  view  were  adopted,  would  be  so 
strained  and  twisted  by  circimistances 
in  particular  cases  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  accept  the  circumstances  in  the 
first  instance  and  adapt  the  law  to  suit 
those  circumstances,  thus  making  the 
law  practical  and  realistic,  as  well  as 
just. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  who  are  so  de- 
voted to  the  strict  application  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  principle  is  applied  to  an  at-large 
State  election  of  a  State  legislature,  it 
would  be  more  unjust  then  the  result 
of  many  of  the  worse  apportionments  of 
State  legislatures  in  defiance  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule. 

Therefore,  no  matter  how  it  is  sliced 
there  are  still  arbitrary  standards,  as 
to  how  to  carve  up  a  State  and  carve 
up  the  population  segments  in  that 
State  in  order  to  bring  about  some  fair 
result,  even  under  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule. 

I  believe  we  had  better  not  make  that 
too  tight.  I  urge  the  opponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  to  consider  that 
carefully.  If  the  string  is  drawn  too 
tightly,  so  as  to  disable  the  people  of  the 
States  from  working  their  will,  within 
some  reasonable  latitude,  the  next 
amendment  which  will  come  along  will 
be  a  great  deal  tougher  than  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  and  a  great  deal  more  dis- 
dainful of  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done,  not  only  in  this  case  but  in  other 
cases. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  Court  has 
found  itself  in  a  very  tight  clutch,  and 


only  Congress  and  the  country  can  pull 
it  out.  I  believe  in  the  Court  and  want 
to  give  it  more  rather  than  less  author- 
ity, but  I  do  not  believe  the  coordinate 
branches  of  government  do  their  duty 
unless  they  support  and  correlate  with 
one  another. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  case  for 
wise  and  judicious  study.  I  am  in  no 
rush  about  this,  either.  I  think  the  op- 
ponents are  very  wise  to  defer  a  vote  on 
the  final  result  for  a  while  and  have  a 
good  look  at  it.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
in  the  other  Ixxly  the  same  will  be  true. 

There  is  no  great  rush  about  this. 

We  were  told  some  time  ago,  when 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  I  had  very 
considerable  objections  to  giving  the 
Court  an  order  to  stop  deciding  these 
cases,  that  the  whole  world  would  col- 
lapse around  our  ears.    It  has  not. 

But  over  a  measurable  period  of  time, 
there  will  be  great  strain  unless  we  do 
the  really  wise  thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  feel 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  strain  if  we  stay 
with  the  court's  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims?  My  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  had  strict  population  apportionment 
in  both  State  legislative  houses  for  116 
or  117  years,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  to  change  it. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  real  strain. 
The  report  I  get  from  Senators  represent- 
ing many  other  States  that  have  recently 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  Court's 
requirements  is  that  after  the  apportion- 
ment almost  all  the  pressure  dies  down 
or  disappears.  Most  of  those  actively 
concerned  are  members  of  legislatures — 
not  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them — and 
the  feeling  is  that  once  the  court  decision 
has  been  agreed  upon,  the  justice  that 
everyone  should  have  one  vote  is  irrefu- 
table and  acceptable.  I  am  wondering 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind  when  he 
says  "If  the  string  is  drawn  too  tight"; 
and  that  if  Reynolds  against  Sims  is  in- 
sisted upon,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
stronger  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  have  in  mind.  First,  there  is  a 
sense  of  disquiet  and  fear  in  those  parts 
of  States  which  urgently  require  devel- 
opment and  additional  settlement,  but 
which  have  small  populations.  This  sit- 
uation will  develop  from  the  pressure  of 
those  who  feel  that  their  needs  are  not 
being  adequately  represented,  just  as 
pressure  for  Reynolds  against  Sims  came 
from  the  people  in  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs who  were  materially  underrepre- 
sented  and  felt  that  the  legislatures  were 
too  conservative — indeed,  in  some  cases 
reactionary — and  were  holding  up  the 
march  of  progress  as  to  housing,  sewage 
disposal,  mass  transportation,  crime 
problems,  and  the  other  things  which  are 
diflBcult  for  cities  and  suburbs  to  handle. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  pendulum  swing 
completely  the  other  way.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  suggested  reasonableness 
in  my  approach.  It  will  leave  the  prob- 
lem manageable;  it  can  be  hsindled.  I 
wish  the  Supreme  Court  had  left  it  that 
way.     That  would  have  been  an  Ideal 


solution.  But  unfortunately,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Court,  for  practical  purposes, 
has  left  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
the  court  left  some  leeway.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  has  on  a 
number  of  occasions  reminded  Senators 
that  the  Court  leaves  some  leeway  by 
saying  that  apportionment  does  not  have 
to  be  strictly,  mathematically,  precisely, 
and  entirely  on  the  basis  of  population. 
It  must  be  substantial,  but  there  is 
enough  leeway  so  that  reasonable  people 
can  agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  dictum.  If  the 
Senator  will  examine  the  cases  which  £ire 
being  decided  all  over  the  country,  he 
will  find  that  the  lower  courts,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  feel  themselves  as  hav- 
ing any  real  latitude.  The  Supreme 
Court  left  itself  some  latitude  in  its  dic- 
tum. But  the  lower  courts  do  not  feel 
that  way.  In  their  decisions,  they  are 
quite  strict  about  population  being  the 
only  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  both 
houses.  Indeed,  there  is  an  argument, 
notwithstanding  what  seems  to  be  the 
clear  language  in  the  decisions,  with  re- 
spect to  the  length  of  the  term  of  one 
house,  even  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theory. 

There  was  some  feeling  by  professors 
in  colleges  and  in  law  schools  that  if  a 
political  subdivision — and  the  Court 
seemed  rather  solicitous  about  political 
subdivisions — made  even  a  material 
population  difference,  the  Court,  unless 
it  were  an  invidious  discrimination,  as 
the  Court  said,  might  let  it  stand.  But 
the  lower  courts  are  not  acting  that  way, 
and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  really  no 
latitude.    That  is  what  I  am  arguing  for. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  basic  deci- 
sion gives  itself  no  latitude,  because  it  is 
arguing  for  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 
It  is  arguing  for  absolutely  strict  enforce- 
ment. 

They  have  gone  to  the  extent — as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
asked  me,  and  he  is  quite  right  alwut  it, 
from  reading  the  majority  opinion — of 
saying,  "You  are  depriving  the  individual 
of  a  civil  right  if  you  deprive  him  of  his 
one-man,  one-vote  weight,  when  he  votes 
for  a  representative  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture." 

I  feel  irL  all  frankness — and,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  was  unwilling  to  vote 
for  the  Dirksen  amendment  in  commit- 
tee; I  announced  I  would  vote  against  it 
if  that  were  all  I  had  to  vote  on — that 
the  Court  is  tying  its  own  hands  so  un- 
necessarily tightly,  that  we  ought  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  recognize  what  I  think 
Justice  Stewart,  and  even  the  majority 
of  the  Court,  have  recognized.  Every 
situation  is  not  the  same ;  there  are  con- 
siderations, and  valid  ones,  which  would 
induce  the  people  of  a  State  to  change 
to  a  better  practice :  to  give  some  weight 
to  geography  or  a  political  subdivision. 
In  a  given  case  they  may  be  warranted 
in  doing  so,  and  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theory  should  not  hold  them  quite  so 
Ughtiy. 

If  the  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  wanted  to  justify  voting  for 
my  amendment,  they  could  do  so  by  ex- 
tending the  doctrine  of  the  dictum  into 
law.    But  I  do  not  argue  for  It  on  that 


basis.  I  am  willing  to  assume,  whether 
I  win  or  lose — if  I  lose,  lawyers  and 
judges  will  still  be  concerned  with  dic- 
tum— that  the  law  will  be  refined  and 
further  defined.  I  hope  it  will;  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  everything  prove  that 
I  was  right  and  everybody  else  was 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  be 
proved  wrong  in  the  fears  I  have,  rather 
than  right.  But  I  feel  that  we  should 
not  leave  the  situation  In  quite  the  strict 
posture  it  is  now,  according  to  the  way 
the  lower  courts  construe  it.  By  vesting 
complete  authority  In  the  courts  and  the 
people,  we  are  safeguarding  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  and,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  the  degree  of  flexibility  which 
Is  deserved  by  the  political  and  social 
conditions  which  are  Involved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  always  makes  a  highly  useful 
and  intelligent  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  issues.  He  is  a  great  lawyer; 
he  is  most  persuasive.  There  is  substan- 
tial merit  in  his  amendment.  He  points 
out.  not  only  in  the  argument  he  is 
making  now,  but  in  section  2,  that  his 
amendment,  as  contrasted  with  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment,  provides  that  any  plan 
of  apportionment — as  I  understand  it, 
after  the  apportiormaent  has  been  ap- 
proved— shall  be  resubmitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  a  statewide  referendum. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide for  that.  I  vmderstand  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  Dirksen  amendment  re- 
quires a  statewide  referendum  with  an 
alternative  but  that  Is  It.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
modifies  that  proposal  by  providing  that 
once  a  State  has  adopted  this  proposal, 
in  subsequent  referendums  population 
alternatives  shall  be  offered  so  that  the 
referendums  are  true  referendums.  and 
there  will  be  a  true  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  This  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
realize  that  my  amendment  falls  be- 
tween two  poles,  and  that  the  lines  are 
so  tightly  drawn  that  It  Is  extremely 
diflBcult  to  work  out  what  I  am  seeking 
to  work  out  practically.  It  Is  sad,  but 
it  is  true.  I  understand  the  situation 
well.  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  know  his  mind  will  be  open  on 
It,  and  .so  will  the  minds  of  other  oppo- 
nents. I  am  gratified  and  rather  solaced 
by  that.  But  I  point  out  that  almost  the 
same  situation  existed  with  respect  to 
such  a  tight  provision  when  the  Tuck 
bin  was  passed  In  the  other  body  last 
year,  and  when  we  were  face  to  face  with 
a  resolution  to  lower  the  boom  on  the 
courts  In  these  cases.  Proposals  were 
made;  they  did  not  seem  to  get  anywhere. 
They  were  rejected  overwhelmingly. 

But  somehow  or  other,  the  basic  con- 
cept prevailed,  because  it  seemed  to 
commend  itself  to  reason  and  justice.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  debate,  as 
we  move  along,  and  fight  this  proposal 
out,  this  concept  in  my  amendment  may 
be  demonstrated,  because  I  think  there 
is  a  deep  feeling  throughout  the  coun- 
try— and  I  believe  it  is  a  majority  feel- 
ing— that  the  one-man,  one-vote  situ- 
ation in  a  State  should  not  be  locked  in 
by  Reynolds  against  Sims,  generally 
speaking,  absolutely  and  forever. 
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For  example,  a  great  newspaper  like 
the  New  York  Times  stated  that  they  see 
a  lot  in  the  argiunent  that  this  concept 
should  not  be  locked  into  law,  but  that 
perhaps  we  ought  to  wait  a  while  and  see 
how  things  come  out  before  deciding 
what  kind  of  an  amendment  we  should 

have. 

In  many  ways,  my  suggestion  would 
accomplish  exactly  that,  because  the 
standard  of  reasonable  need,  which  is  a 
constitutional  concept  and  is  used  in 
many  statutes  and  decided  cases,  is  a 
continuing  one.  What  the  Court  might 
construe  as  reasonable  need  today  and 
what  the  Court  might  decide  as  reason- 
able need  tomorrow  might  be  very  dif- 
ferent. 

I  realize  the  difficulties  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  solution.  However.  I  also 
point  out  that  once  we  freeze  vested  in- 
terests in  control,  when  we  make  a 
change  in  the  apportionment  of  these 
legislatures,  with  different  majorities, 
then  the  pendulum  would  have  swung 
completely  the  other  way.  The  people 
would  no  longer  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  flexibility  to  the  Court  which  I 
seek  to  give. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  something  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  which  makes 
substantial  legislative  iiistory. 

The  Senator  said  that  he  was  simply 
desirous  of  giving  meaning.  sub.stance. 
and  definition  to  the  dicta  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  that  is  true,  it 
places  an  entirely  different  picture  on 
the  following  language: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature,  or  a  uni- 
cameral legislature,  using  geography  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  as  well  as  population  aa 
factors.  If  such  plan  of  apportionment  bears 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the 
State,  Is  consistent  with  the  provision*  of 
this  Constitution  except  for  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

This  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  the  State  is  necessarily  general 
and  vague  language.  If  the  Reynolds 
against  Sims  decision  is  followed,  the 
primary  and  predominant  consideration 
should  relate  to  population,  although 
some  consideration  could,  under  unusual 
circumstances,  be  given  to  geography 
and  area. 

The  Senator  would  then  be  saying  that 
in  a  State  which  has  a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3  million,  and  the  State  as  a 
whole  has  a  population  of  10  million,  to 
take  a  simple  mathematical  example,  the 
Senator  would  not  require  that  if  the 
upper  body  had  100  representatives, 
there  would  have  to  be  precisely  30 
Senators  from  the  city.  However,  prime 
weight  would  have  to  be  given  to  such 
population  consideration,  and  If  any  less 
than  20  or  25  from  the  city  would  not 
provide  this  kind  of  Reynolds-Sims  dicta 
representation. 

The  needs  of  the  State  would  take  Into 
consideration  the  fact  that  3  million  peo- 
ple have  some  very  complicated  problems 
and  that  they  certainly  should  not  be 
confined  to  1,  2.  or  5  Senators.  The  peo- 
ple should  have  something  roughly  ap- 
proaching the  relationship  between  their 


population  and  the  population  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  the  question  of  numbers. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  does, 
either. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  dictum  of  the 
Court  is  a  general  indication.  It  is 
clearly  spelled  out  by  Justice  Stewart. 
I  would  rather  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  trying  to  implement  the  construc- 
tion which  Justice  Stewart  has  placed 
upon  what  the  Supreme  Court  is  trying 
to  do.  The  Justice  said  that  the  Court 
did  not  do  it.  He  said  that  the  way  the 
Court  decided  would  not  lead  it  to  do  it. 
I  say,  let  us  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  it  is 
to  be  done. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  popu- 
lation is  the  standard  except  where  the 
States  have  a  legitimate  reason  for  devi- 
ation. The  Court  itself  Implies  that. 
The  Court  goes  on  to  negate  it  by  saying 
that  stones  do  not  vote  and  fences  do 
not  vote,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
Court  said  that  only  people  vote. 

The  fundamental  dictum  is  there,  too. 
Justice  Stewart  drew  it  out  to  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  logical  conclusion. 
I  felt  that  because  he  did  that,  it  would 
be  entitled  to  some  consideration.  The 
Court  felt  that  the  dictum  was  by  no 
means  the  dominant  objective  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion.  That  is  why  I  felt  it  was 
not  enough  to  argue,  as  does  the  opposi- 
tion, that  there  is  latitude  in  the  decision, 
and  why  I  believe  that  we  must  incorpo- 
rate it  and  give  it  meaning  and  substance 
for  the  future,  in  an  appropriate  form 
of  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
imagine  how  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  YorK  would  apply  in 
Alaska. 

Wisconsin  has  had  over  100  years  of 
successful  representation  based  strictly 
upon  population.  We  have  no  distant 
or  remote  areas  which  are  populated  by 
people  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
culture.  In  our  State  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  be  extremely  hard  for 
the  Court  to  sustain  representation  based 
on  much  else  than  population,  regard- 
less of  the  plea  to  the  Court,  if  the  Javlts 
amendment  as  just  interpreted  by  its 
author  were  to  become  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  after 
listening  to  the  postulates  laid  out  by  the 
Senator.  I  would  agree  as  to  Wisconsin. 
However,  I  should  like  to  give  my  own 
State  of  New  York  as  an  example. 

New  York  State  has  a  population  of 
approximately  18  million  people.  Eight 
million  are  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
the  five  boroughs  alone.  When  we  add 
the  contiguous  areas,  those  in  the  sub- 
urbs who  work  in  New  York  City  we  get 
a  population  of  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  entire  State,  or 
something  like  12  million  people.  There 
is  quite  a  case  to  be  made,  for  example, 
with  relation  to  the  northern  counties 
which  constitute  an  enormous  and  unde- 
veloiped  area. 

A  case  has  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  so-called  southern  tier  underde- 


veloped counties.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member the  amendment  to  the  Appa- 
lachia  bill  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  and  my- 
self. We  do  have  areas  which  would 
probably  qualify  for  aid  under  the  Appa- 
lachia  bill. 

These  are  the  sociological  questions 
which  face  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  them. 
The  mere  fact  that  I  come  from  New 
York  City  and  am  devoted  to  the  city, 
and  that  this  question  has  been  a  big 
cause  in  the  city  for  years  does  not  dis- 
turb me.  That  one  house  should  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population  is 
already  a  big  reform.  And  it  would  be 
a  major  reform  to  provide  that  for  the 
other  house,  if  we  were  to  adopt  my 
amendment,  the  burden  of  proof  would 
be  on  the  State  to  show  that  a  reason- 
able need  existed  to  deviate  from  strict 
population  apportionment. 

The  way  in  which  legislatures  already 
have  been  reapportioned  is  revolutionary. 
There  has  been  a  big  gain  in  the  number 
of  people  in  the  suburbs  and  the  cities. 
Do  we  have  to  go  all  the  way  in  that 
concept? 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  tlie 
interest  of  people  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs  to  go  all  the  way.  My  proposal 
would  still  leave  some  room  for  flexi- 
bility and  modiflcation  so  as  to  suit  the 
situation  of  the  State,  always  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Court  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  goes  haywire  and  no  one 
imposes  on  a  minority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  a  State  like  New 
York,  if  in  order  not  to  impose  on  the 
minority,  we  have  one  house  based  on 
geography,  and  have  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  State  living  in  a  small  con- 
tiguous, fairly  homogeneous  area,  do 
we  have  one  entire  legislative  house 
which  represents  the  outlying  area  and 
therefore  has  a  veto  over  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  people? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  interpreting 
what  the  Senator  said,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  so  organize  the  legislature  in  the 
State  of  New  York  that  one-third  of  the 
people  might  elect  the  majority  of  one 
house,  and  therefore  be  in  a  position  to 
block  action  on  the  part  of  the  popularly 
elected  Governor  and  lower  house,  and 
the  clear  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one- 
third  of  the  people  can  elect  one  house 
today.  I  might  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  that  would  be  possible  even  under 
Reynolds  against  Sims.  It  would  depend 
on  how  many  people  voted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  the  point  is  irrelevant.  If 
we  assume  people  do  not  vote,  of  course, 
they  cannot  elect  or  win  representation 
under  any  system. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Laying  that  question 
aside,  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  that 
under  my  proposed  amendment.  My 
amendment  would  continue  using  pop- 
ulation as  the  fundamental  basis,  but 
making  any  deviation  from  it  justiciable 
and  requiring  justification  on  the  ground 
of  reasonable  need. 

The  same  Supreme  Court  which 
handed  down  the  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  will  be  passing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  need,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted.    I  represent  my  people  fully  in 
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this  effort.  They  will  have  complete 
protection  of  themselves  and  at  the  same 
time  will  not  have  a  situation  which  is 
completely  locked  in,  without  the  flexi- 
bility which  I  think  my  State  requires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  unanimous  consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  shall 
be  quite  brief  in  my  remarks — a  com- 
ment which  I  suspect  will  find  favor  with 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points 
in  connection  with  this  reapportionment 
debate. 

First,  there  appeared  on  the  desks  of 
all  Senators  this  afternoon  a  beautifully 
printed  little  sheet,  in  two  colors  on  a 
white  background — red,  white,  and  blue, 
the  colors  of  our  great  country — contain- 
ing an  anonymous  map  and  chart  en- 
titled "How  the  United  States  Senate 
Would  Look  if  Apportioned  According 
to  'One  Man,  One  Vote.'  " 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  who  pre- 
pared this  beautiful  little  brochure 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  pres- 
ent when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
FMr.  Morton]  made  his  speech.  He  used 
this  as  an  exhibit  when  he  made  his 
speech.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  from  time  to  time  used  exhibits.  If 
he  used  them  in  connection  with  his 
speech,  he  would  assume  he  would  be 
identified  as  the  author  of  them.  I  as- 
sume the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  charming 
and  distinguished  majority  whip.  I  do 
not  know  to  which  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky he  is  referring. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  junior 
Senator  [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  it  Is  quite  an 
extraordinary  document  which  was 
placed  on  every  Senator's  desk.  When 
this  type  of  argument  by  eye  rather  than 
by  ear  is  put  on  each  Senator's  desk,  it 
generally  indicates  the  source  from  which 
it  came.  There  is  nothing  on  it  which 
indicates  it  came  from  the  office  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  suppose, 
knowing  the  Senate  as  I  do,  that  not 
many  Senators  were  present  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  fairness 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  do  not 
believe  there  were  many  Senators  pres- 
ent, but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Most  of  us 
have  had  to  settle  for  less  than  a  quorum 
when  we  make  speeches.  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  suffering  from 
that  same  complaint  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  might  be  called  an 
occupational  disease.  It  is  a  fine  old 
senatorial  practice  to  speak  to  generally 
empty  press  galleries  and  generally  full 


galleries  of  citizens,  but  with  practically 
no  Senators  in  the  Chamber.  This  is 
standard  operating  procedure.  But  this 
docimient  is  so  artistically  made  up,  so 
beautiful,  and  has  so  many  lively  colors, 
that  I  wonder  if  it  was  not  printed  by 
the  firm  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter,  which 
has  been  hired  by  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  to  try  to  put  their 
best  foot  forward.  This  was  the  same 
well-known  public  relations  firm  from 
Madison  Avenue  which  led  that  brilliant 
campaign  against  medicare.  I  suspect 
their  efforts  in  this  regard  will  end  with 
about  as  much  success  as  they  did  in 
that  recent  endeavor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  that  was 
the  firm  that  handled  the  campaign 
against  medicare,  it  was  very  much  over- 
paid, because,  judging  by  its  results,  it 
did  a  poor  job. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  indulging  in  the 
always  precarious  undertaking  of  prog- 
nostication. I  was  thinking  that  if  they 
were  as  well  paid  for  this  campaign  as 
they  were  for  the  last  one,  they  will  be 
equally  unsuccessful.  At  any  event,  I 
raise  the  question  because  I  believe  that 
any  college  graduate  who  has  been  given 
a  course  in  primitive  government,  or  per- 
haps any  high  school  graduate  who  has 
had  a  course  in  American  history,  would 
realize  the  ridiculousness  of  the  wording 
of  the  brochure,  "How  the  United  States 
Senate  Would  Look  if  Apportioned  Ac- 
cording to  'One  Man,  One  Vote.'  " 

This  Is  a  kind  of  adventure  in  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  It  is  a  fairy  story.  Why  is 
it  a  fairy  story?  Because  I  think  every 
college  or  high  school  graduate,  certain- 
ly anyone  who  has  had  1  year  in  law 
school,  knows  that,  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution,  no  State,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate. 

So  if  there  ever  was  a  straw  barrier 
set  up  to  be  knocked  down  by  anyone 
with  even  a  rudimentary  education,  this 
is  it. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  effort  by  Whitaker 
&  Baxter,  who  are  public  relations  ex- 
perts, and  therefore  masterful  in  their 
ability  to  get  American  citizens  into 
habits  through  advertisements  in  slick 
magazines  and  the  like  to  induce  Amer- 
icans to  buy  something  that  they  do  not 
need.  So  successful  have  these  public  re- 
lations firms  been  in  persuading  the 
American  people  to  buy  things  they  do 
not  need  that  the  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations  field  has  been  one  of  the 
most  profitable  that  one  can  get  Into. 

I  close  by  saying  that  if  ever  there 
was  an  example  of  an  effort  to  persuade 
people  not  only  to  buy  what  they  do  not 
need,  but  what  they  cannot  have,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  says  they  cannot 
have  it,  this  is  it.  I  hope  whoever  is 
paying  the  bill  for  this  beautiful  little 
piece  of  advertising  will  not  feel  too  put 
upon  when  he  reads  these  remarks. 


amendment  is  a  prime  example.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  examples.  Last 
year  there  was  a  bill  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
reapportionment  cases  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This 
year  we  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  as  a  substitute  to  the  bill 
to  establish  a  week  in  September  as 
American  Legion  Baseball  Week. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
that  back  in  1964 — and  I  did  not  approve 
of  the  procedure  then — we  undertook  to 
bring  up  an  important  civil  rights  bill — 
a  bill  that  I  was  for  but  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  did  not  favor — with- 
out referring  it  to  committee.  We  took 
it  off  the  calendar  and  lost  the  benefit  of 
consideration  by  committee.  We  did  the 
same  thing  back  in  1957  and  1960,  when 
we  had  other,  more  moderate  civil  rights 
bills,  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
bypassed. 

That  procedure,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  destructive  of  the  orderly  processes  of 
legislation.  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  It 
could  not  be  done  in  any  other  legislative 
body  in  the  free  world. 

They  certainly  could  not  get  away  with 
it  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
way  to  stop  it,  I  pointed  out  before,  and 
should  like  to  point  out  again,  is  to  adopt 
a  new,  standing  rule  of  the  Senate  to  be 
entitled,  "Germaneness  of  Amendments," 
which  would  provide: 

No  amendment  not  germane  or  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  contained  In  the  bill 
under  consideration  shall  be  received;  nor 
shall  any  amendment  to  any  item  or  clause 
of  such  bill  be  received  which  does  not  di- 
rectly relate  thereto;  and  all  questions  of 
relevancy  of  amendments,  when  raised,  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 


GERMANENESS  OP  AMENDMENTS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Second.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, in  all  seriousness,  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
reasonable  rules  of  procedure,  and  I  have 
been  for  a  good  long  while.    The  Dirksen 


PROPOSAL  TO  AMEND  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  in  the  form  of  a  change  in  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  may  be  sent 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  referral,  and 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  legislative 
days,  in  order  that  cosponsors  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  join. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  be  held  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

"The  resolution  (S.  Res.  138)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  new  rule: 

RULE  — 

Germaneness  of  amendments 
No  amendment  not  germane  or  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  contained  in  a  bill  under 
consideration  shall  be  received;  nor  shall  any 
amendment  to  any  Item  or  clause  of  such 
bill  be  received  which  does  not  directly  re- 
late thereto;  and  all  questions  of  relevancy 
of  amendments,  when  raised,  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Presiding  Officer,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Senate  to  be  decided  without 
debate. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  the  majority  of  Senators,  in 
view  of  the  way  we  have  really — and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly— misused  our 
procedures,  would  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  legis- 
lative tactic,  which  is  as  undignified  as  it 
is  unwise. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will 
feel  the  same  way.  I  shall  bring  the 
amendment  to  the  attention  of  each 
Senator,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  with 
general  approval. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  has  appealed  to  me 
on  many  occasions.  The  difiBculty  is 
that  Senators  frequently  vote  on  merit, 
when  there  is  a  question  of  germaneness. 
I  have  been  tempted  to  do  that  myself 
and  I  have  seen  other  Senators  do  it. 
where  the  measure  might  be  a  contro- 
versial one  that  Senators  would  prefer 
not  to  vote  on.  And  I  have  seen  a  vote 
where  the  Senate  would  vote  on  a  matter 
which  was  not  germane,  even  though  a 
very  good  argimient  could  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  it  was.  I  have  had  some 
Senators  confess  to  me  that  they  have, 
on  occasion,  voted  on  a  germane  ques- 
tion, and  voted  on  their  convictions  about 
the  amendment  itself,  on  its  merits, 
rather  than  because  it  was  germane. 

Under  the  Senator's  proposal,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  simple  majority  could 
bypass  the  purpose  of  his  amendment  by 
voting,  without  debate,  that  an  amend- 
ment is  germane  if  they  wish  an  amend- 
ment added  to  the  bill  or  to  keep  it  from 
being  added  to  the  bill  by  voting  that  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  effect,  the  rule  which 
I  have  proposed  is  a  present  rule  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  similar 
to  germaneness  rules  in  effect  in  most 
if  not  all  of  the  State  Ifegislatures.  While 
there  may  be  dangers  along  the  line 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  sug- 
gests, to  my  way  of  thinking  those  dan- 
gers are  minimal  compared  to  the  harm 
suffered  because  of  the  almost  circuslike 
atmosphere  which  now  prevails,  causing 
the  press  and  public  to  snicker  at  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  being  something  ridicu- 
lous, where  a  limitation  in  court  jurisdic- 
tion is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  bill  to  honor  American  Legion 
baseball. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  brings  dis- 
repute on  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  should 
exercise  the  kind  of  judgment  which  has 
motivated  other  legislative  bodies,  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  impose  on  ourselves 
a  measure  of  self -discipline  by  adopting 
a  rule  to  require  germaneness  of  amend- 
ments, realizing  full  well  that  there  may 
occasionally  be  an  abuse  of  such  a  rule. 
However,  I  challenge  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  name  one  abuse  under  the 
rule  which  I  propose  which  would  be 
half  as  bad  as  the  practice  of  permitting 
a  nongermane  amendment,  or  a  consti- 


tutional amendment,  to  be  added  to  a 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  or  to  a 
simple  joint  resolution  dealing  with  the 
question  of  American  Legion  baseball. 
In  order  to  persuade  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  agree  with  me.  let  me  point 
out  that  I  never  had  much  sympathy 
with  the  Stella  reorganized  school  tactic, 
which  the  Senator  will  remember.  That 
involved  a  small  bill  to  pay  $1,500  to  the 
Stella  reorganized  school  in  Missouri,  to 
which  a  civil  rights  bill  was  attached. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  more 
than  patient  people  in  the  Stella  School 
District  have  had  to  wait  a  good  many 
years  before  they  received  their  $1,500. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  right,  either. 

At  that  time.  I  happened  to  be  against 
the  amendment  because,  to  me,  no  op- 
portunity was  given  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
conclusion  whether  something  should  be 
germane  or  not.  depending  upon  how 
we  felt  about  the  amendment. 

Of  course,  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  great  merit.  I 
was  suggesting  the  other  side  of  the 
argument. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  John  Gardner  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Gardner  has  recently  been 
appointed  the  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  What  Mr.  Gardner 
had  to  say  on  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  merits  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  this  body, 
because  I  believe  it  applies  to  the  way  in 
which  we  rim  our  business  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  rather  substantial  criti- 
cism which  we  have  incurred  in  the  press 
and  country  generally  as  a  result  of  the 
way  we  operate. 
Mr.  Gardner  said: 

Experienced  management  knows  that  some 
organizations  can  be  renewed  through  new 
leadership  and  new  Ideas.  Others  need  a 
more  massive  Infusion  of  new  blood  or  far- 
reaching  organizational  changes.  Still  others 
can  only  be  renewed  by  taking  them  apart 
and  putting  them  together  again;  and  some 
cannot  be  renewed  at  all. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Members  of  this 
body,  which  I  love  and  which  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  serve  in,  would  ponder  into 
which  category  the  U.S.  Senate  falls. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6, 
1965.  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  insert  some  documents  in  the 
Record  which  reveal  the  present  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  reapportionment  in 
Pennsylvania. 

We  are  not  very  happy  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Pennsylvania.     Our  dissatis- 


faction goes  back  a  great  many  years. 
We  have  had  four  constitutions  in  our 
State  since  the  first  one  in  1776,  the 
year  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  promulgated. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to 
adopt  population  as  a  basis  for  legis- 
lative apportionment.  Later,  we  fell 
from  grace,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
1874  we  put  such  restrictions  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  system  that  a  Federal 
court  last  year  declared  certain  sections 
of  the  constitution  of  1874  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional in  the  light  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  memorandum  entitled  "Legislative 
Apportionment  and  the  Constitutions  of 
Pennsylvania." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  Apportionment  and  the  Consti- 
tutions OF  Pennsylvania 
1.  The  constitution  of  1776  apportioned 
representation  among  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  taxable  Inhabitants.  It  also  included 
a  mandate  that  reapportionment  take  place 
every  7  years  ("•  •  •  the  general  assembly 
shall  cause  to  be  taken  the  lists  of  the  taxable 
Inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  and  each  coun- 
ty •   •   •" — ch.  II,  sec.  17) . 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to  adopt 
population  as  the  basis  for  legislative  appor- 
tionment. Following  our  lead,  Georgia  (uni- 
cameral like  us) .  New  York,  and  South  Caro- 
lina adopted  population  as  the  standard  of 
representation. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  adopted  the  pap- 
ulation standard  re  the  territorial  legislatures 
(for  every  500  free  male  Inhabitants  there 
shall  be  one  representative) .  The  subsequent 
actions  of  the  States  formed  out  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  leave  little  doubt  as  to 
their  understanding  of  what  the  proper 
standard  should  be:  Of  the  20  States  Joining 
the  Union  after  the  ratification  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  but  before  the  Civil  War,  only 
two  (Vermont  and  Florida)  adopted  non- 
population  schemes. 

The  original  constitutions  of  36  States  re- 
quired that  representation  be  based  entirely, 
or  almost  so.  on  population  factors.  Sub- 
sequently, through  constitutional  amend- 
ments (often  according  legal  status  to  de 
facto  Institutions)  this  pattern  was  to 
change.  Needless  to  say,  the  growth  of  the 
big  cities  was  a  major  factor  in  this  shift. 

2.  The  constitution  of  1790  established  a 
bicameral  legislature  but  retained  population 
as  the  basis  of  representation  In  both  houses. 
The  mandate  that  reapportionment  take 
place  every  7  years  was  retained.  The  new 
constitution  further  required  that  each  ex- 
isting county  be  entitled  to  one  representa- 
tive (but  stipulated  that  no  subsequently 
created  county  could  qualify  for  representa- 
tion without  one  full  ratio  of  population). 
This  was  the  birth  of  the  "one  representative 
to  each  county"  mandate  that  the  Federal 
district  court  found  objectionable  In  Drew 
v.  Scranton. 

3.  The  constitution  of  1838  retained  the 
features  of  its  predecessor  but  tacked  on  the 
added  requirement  that  no  city  or  county 
be  entitled  to  more  than  4  senators.  (By 
1870,  was  to  have  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  State,  but  only  one-eighth  of  the  repre- 
sentation.) 

4.  The  constitution  of  1873  discarded  the 
combination  of  population  plus  taxable 
property  which  had  been  the  basis  of  the 
earlier  constitutions. 

The  convention  debate  regarding  appor- 
tionment In  the  Senate  reflected  the  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
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rest  of  the  State;  the  debate  re  apportion- 
ment In  the  House  was  not  as  bitter  or  pro- 
longed, and  centered  around  the  rural  desire 
to  retain  the  "one  representative  from  each 
county"  requirement.  Also  Included  re  the 
House  was  adoption  of  the  rule  of  major 
fractions  for  counties  with  less  than  four 
full  ratios  of  population,  and  the  rejection 
of  this  rule  for  counties  whose  population 
exceeded  four  full  ratios. 

Quoting  from  the  court's  opinion  In  Drew 
V.  Scranton:  "It  seems  clear  from  the  (con- 
vention) debates  •  •  •  that  the  provisions 
restricting  representation  of  the  more 
populous  counties  were  the  product  of  an 
agrarian  philosophy  which  held  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  rural  counties  were  to  be 
more  trusted  with  the  responsibilities  of 
government  than  the  population  of  the  cities, 
which  contained  a  greater  proportion  of 
wicked  and  irresponsible  men.  *  •  •  The 
desire  to  protect  rural  voters  from  domina- 
tion by  urban  majorities  was  the  basis  for 
(the)  restrictive  provisions." 

(Those  In  favor  of  discriminating  against 
the  cities  quoted  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  the 
effect  that  "great  cities  are  great  sores  upon 
the  body  politic."  (Stevens  had  made  this 
statement  at  the  convention  of  1837  In  sup- 
port of  limiting  each  city  and  county  to  no 
more  than  4  senators.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent status  of  legislative  apportionment 
in  Pennsylvania  is  also  of  interest  to  my 
constituents,  and  I  would  hope  to  many 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  determin- 
ing just  what  the  situation  is  in  each  of 
the  50  States. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  memoran- 
dum, entitled  "Current  Status  of  Legis- 
lative Apportionment  in  Pennsylvania." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu-' 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Current  Status  of  Legislative  Apportion- 
ment IN  Pennsylvania 

1.  On  April  9,  1964,  a  three-Judge  Federal 
district  court  held  unconstitutional  the  ap- 
portionment of  seats  In  the  Pennsylvania 
State  senate  and  house,  under  the  Appor- 
tionment Acts  of  January  9,  1964. 

The  decision  also  struck  down  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  in- 
consistent with  the  "one-man,  one- vote" 
principle. 

The  Federal  court  decision  laid  down  the 
following  rules: 

(1)  Disparity  between  senatorial  districts 
may  not  exceed  one-half  a  ratio  (approxi- 
mately 56,000) . 

(2)  Disparity  between  house  districts  may 
not  exceed  one-half  a  ratio  (approximately 
14,149). 

(3)  Multimember  districts  are  unconsti- 
tutional. 

2.  On  April  14,  1964.  the  Federal  District 
Court  stayed  Its  order  pending  disposition  of 
an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

3.  On  September  29.  1964,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  In  an  Independent 
litigation,  also  struck  down  the  apportion- 
ment scheme  of  the  acts  of  January  9,  1964. 

The  Pennsylvania  court  relieved  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  of  responsibility  for  legis- 
lative apportionment  In  Pennsylvania.  It 
gave  the  State  legislature  until  September  1, 
1965.  to  reapportion  both  senate  and  house, 
and  declared  that  If  this  mandate  was  not 
obeyed  the  court  would  act  on  Its  own  Initia- 
tive. 

In  laying  down  guidelines  for  the  State 
legislature,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
purported  to  render  invalid  the  order  of  the 
Federal  district  court: 

(1)  establishing  numerical  criteria  for  dis- 
parities in  size  of  senate  and  house  districts. 


(2)  establishing  as  unconstitutional  per 
se  the  creation  of  multimember  districts. 
Nevertheless,  the  Pennsylvania  court  cau- 
tioned the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  against 
their  creation. 

5.  As  of  Wednesday,  July  28.  the  situation 
is  as  follows  in  Harrlsburg : 

(1)  The  Senate  Reapportionment  Com- 
mittee, has  reported  out  a  reapportionment 
scheme  for  the  senate. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Elections 
and  Apportionment  has  not  yet  acted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  both 
branches  of  which  were  then  controlled 
by  the  Republican  Party,  did  reappor- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  both 
the  lower  and  the  upper  house;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  memorandum  entitled 
"Effects  of  Apportionment  acts  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1964." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Overall  Effects  of  Apportionment  Acts  of 
January  9.  1964 

The  effect  of  the  1964  acts  was  to  increase 
the  representation  of  the  Republican  sub- 
urbs in  the  southeast  (albeit  not  enough  to 
bring  them  up  to  par)  by  taking  representa- 
tion away  from  overrepresented  districts  In 
Philadelphia.  The  most  flagrantly  over- 
represented  rural  Republican  districts  were 
brought  In  line,  but  much  of  the  rural  over- 
representation  was  left  untouched.  (Before 
1964.  13  senatorial  districts  were  overrepre- 
sented by  more  than  35  percent,  7  of  them 
by  more  than  50  percent.  After  1964,  six  sen- 
atorial districts  were  overrepresented  by 
more  than  35  percent,  two  by  more  than  50 
p>ercent.  Before  1964,  11  districts  were  over- 
represented  by  15  to  35  percent;  after  1964, 
only  6  districts  fell  within  this  range.  As 
regards  underrepreeentation,  the  two  worst 
Isolated  cases  are : 

1.  Westmoreland  County  (39th  district), 
with  deviation  from  average  of  55.8  percent. 

2.  Luzerne  County  (20th  district),  with 
deviation  from  average  of  53.3  percent. 

But  as  a  general  class,  suburban  counties 
In  southeastern  part  of  State  suffer  worst 
discrimination : 

1.  Bucks  County  (10th).  36.3  percent  more 
inhabitants  than  the  average  senatorial 
district. 

2.  Northern  part  of  Delaware  County 
(26th),  31.3  percent. 

3.  Southern  part  of  Montgomery  (12th), 
16.1  jjercent. 

4.  Southern  part  of  Delaware  (9th),  13 
percent. 

5.  Northern  part  of  Montgomery  (17th). 
12.1  percent;   Lancaster   (13th).  23  percent. 

Also:  Discrimination  against  city  of 
Philadelphia  stUl  exists,  but  Is  not  nearly 
so  bad — of  the  eight  senate  districts  In  the 
city,  median  district  has  only  about  10  per- 
cent more  Inhabitants  than  average  for  the 
State. 

Areas  which  benefit  most  by  present 
malapp>ortlonment : 

1.  Wayne-Plke-Monroe-Carbon  (14th  dis- 
trict), has  42.6  percent  fewer  Inhabitants 
than  average  district. 

2.  Somerset-Bedford-Fulton  (36th  dis- 
trict) ,  42.4  percent. 

3.  Franklin-Adams  (33d  district) ,  38.1  per- 
cent. 

4.  Venango-Clarlon-Poreet-Elk  (48th  dis- 
trict), 36.2  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  this 
memorandum  it  will  be  seen  that  the  re- 
apportionment which  was  later  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional,  both  by  a  3 -judge 
Federal  court  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 


of  Pennsylvania,   grossly  discriminated 
against  the  suburban  areas. 

Westmoreland  County,  which  happens 
to  be  Democratic,  is  a  suburb  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  penalized  to  the  tune  of  55.8 
percent  over  the  average  district  repre- 
sentation in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

However,  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Dela- 
ware. Montgomery,  and  Lancaster,  which 
are  Republican,  were  almost  equally  badly 
discriminated  against.  The  areas  which 
had  a  favorable  ratio  were  all  Republi- 
can counties  and  received  a  status  to 
which  Ifftey  were  not  entitled  on  a  popu- 
lation basis.  These  were  the  counties  of 
Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe,  and  Carbon,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Somerset,  Bedford, 
and  Fulton  in  the  second  place. 

Franklin  and  Adams  were  in  the  third 
place  in  terms  of  overrepresentation. 
Venango,  Clarion,  Forest,  and  Elk  were 
in  the  fourth  place.  They  were  all  rural 
counties,  and,  except  for  Elk  County,  Re- 
publican. Elk  County  was  in  a  district 
which  is  normally  Republican,  although 
the  coimty  itself  has  been  a  Democratic 
county,  and  we  have  a  splendid  State 
senator  from  that  district,  who  is  a 
Democrat.  However,  this  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  courts  have 
declared  the  1964  reapportionment  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  unanimous  opinion,  participated  in 
by  six  of  the  seven  justices,  including  all 
of  the  Republican  members,  of  whom 
there  are  four,  declared,  much  to  their 
credit,  that  the  reapportionment  plan 
adopted  by  the  Republican  legislature 
was  unconstitutional. 

A  very  fine  Federal  three-judge  district 
court,  consisting  of  a  very  eminent  ap- 
peals court  judge.  Judge  Maris,  one  of 
the  great  lawyers  and  great  judges  in 
Pennsylvania  of  my  generation,  ably 
aided  by  Judges  Sheridan  and  Nealon, 
came  to  the  unanimous  decision  that  this 
reapportionment  scheme  was  unconsti- 
titional. 

Presently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  which  the  three-judge  court 
relinquished  jurisdiction  once  the  Penn- 
sylvania court  came  to  its  conclusions, 
has  ruled  that  unless  the  legislature  re- 
apportion itself  by  September  1  of  this 
year,  the  court  will  do  it  itself.  As  of 
this  moment,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  legislature  will  comply  with  that 
mandate.  There  is  a  real  possibility  that 
the  supreme  court  itself  not  only  will 
decree  the  reapportionment  In  accord- 
ance with  the  case  of  RejTiolds  against 
Sims,  but  will  also  direct  that  the  legis- 
lature be  elected  at  large. 

This  was  actually  done  in  Illinois. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to 
whether  it  was  successful.  I  personally 
would  not  like  to  see  the  legislators 
elected  at  large.  I  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  geography  to  believe  that  both 
in  the  State  senate  and  in  the  general 
assembly  it  is  wise  to  have  representa- 
tives elected  from  districts. 

In  the  fifth  place,  and  finally,  the  other 
day  I  received  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee a  letter  which  had  been  directed 
to  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  both 
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Houses  of  Congress.    The  letter  is  signed 
by  the  county  chairmen  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party   in   Pennsylvania,   coming 
from  the  counties  which  contain  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  Commonwealth's 
total  population.     These  county  chair- 
men come  from  59  of  our  67  counties. 
Only  eight  Democratic  county  chairmen, 
some  of  whom  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment,  did  not  participate  in  the  poll. 
Among  the  signers,  in  addition  to  my- 
self and  former  Govs.  George  M.  Leader 
and  David  L.  Lawrence,  who  was  also 
the  Democratic  national  committeeman, 
were  the  Democratic  State  chairman,  the 
Democratic    State   vice    chairman,    the 
Democratic  State  Committee  treasurer, 
the    Democratic    national    committee- 
woman,    that    grand    old    lady.    Emma 
Guffey  Miller,  the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 
Joseph  M.  Barr,  and  Maurice  Splain,  all 
of  them  former  Democratic  State  chair- 
men.   Then  follow  the  names  of  the  59 
county  chairmen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter directed  by  these  eminent  democratic 
Democrats  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
in  full  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Pennsylvania  Democratic 

State  Committee, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  July  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Majority  Leader. 
Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Senate  Minority  Leader. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
House  Majority  Leader. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
House  Minority  Leader. 

Sirs:  In  1964  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
State  platform  states  that  "no  person's  vote 
should  be  worth  less  than  another  person's 
vote  simply  because  of  where  he  happens  to 
live."  As  ratified  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee,  the  platform  con- 
tinues: "We  believe  that  the  legislators  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  are  elected  to 
represent  people  and  only  people.  Our 
pledge  to  the  ideal  that  one  person  is  en- 
titled to  one  vote  is  complete  and  unequivo- 
cal." 

In  the  light  of  the  present  debate  focused 
on  legislative  reapportionment  on  both  the 
State  and  National  level,  we  wish  to  reaf- 
firm this  position. 

Further,  we  wish  to  declare  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
The  proposal,  familiarly  known  as  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment.  In  effect  would  nullify  part 
of  the  recent  Penn.eylvania  and  U.S.  High 
Court  rulings  on  reapportionment.  These 
rulings  uphold  the  baste  principle  of  equal 
representation  for  all  citizens  regardless  of 
where  they  live  v/lthin  the  State. 

In  short,  we  believe  in  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  concept  as  valid  and  essential  to  demo- 
cratic State  governments.  It  is  the  only 
approach  to  legislative  apportionment  which 
can  end  the  denial  to  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  of  their  right  to  have  a  legislative 
voice  in  the  State  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

We  believe  passage  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  have  the  negative  effect  of  per- 
petuating the  same  kind  of  unfair  discrimi- 


nation which  now  exists  in  Pennsylvania  and 
would  continue  to  shortchange  the  vital 
urban  and  subiuban  areas  whose  residents 
consistently  contribute  so  much  to  the  wel- 
fare and  economic  prosperity  of  the  entire 
Commonwealth . 

Ostensibly  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
meant  to  permit  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population.  The  Implication  of  this 
amendment  is  that  the  upper  house  of  a 
State  legislature  would  be  apportioned  on  a 
geographical  basis.  Further  implication  is 
made  that  this  approach  is  part  of  the  legis- 
lative traditions  of  the  States,  Pennsylvania 
Included. 

But,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  States, 
this  is  not  so.  The  language  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  constitution  is  unmistakable: 
"The  State  shall  be  divided  into  50  senatorial 
districts  of  compact  and  contiguous  territory 
as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  may  be,  and 
each  district  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  1 
senator." 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  not  only 
provide  the  privilege  of  annulling  this  por- 
tion of  our  State  constitution,  but  it  also 
contains  more  questionable  aspects.  For 
example,  one  section  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  Judicial  review  of  any  State  re- 
apportionment plan  by  a  Federal  court. 

Another  section  has  incorporated  the  con- 
cept of  Irrevocability.  Once  a  State  had  de- 
cided to  apportion  on  a  nonpopulation 
basis  Its  action  could  not  be  reversed.  This 
11  a  form  of  rigidity  without  precedent  or 

logic. 

In  short,  the  Dirksen  amendment  seems  to 
be  saying  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but 
some  men  living  in  some  places  are  more 
equal  than  others  living  in  other  places.  We 
believe  all  men  are  created  equal. 

This  Is  not-  a  partisan  issue.  And  it  Is 
a  distortion  of  fact  to  reduce  the  contro- 
versy to  a  rural-urban  dispute.  Actually 
such  geographic  distinctions  scarcely  exist 
In  present-day  Pennsylvania.  The  1960  Bu- 
reau of  Census  figures  classify  nearly  72  per- 
cent of  Pennsvlvania's  total  population  as  ur- 
ban, with  only  5  of  the  State's  67  counties 
having  less  than  0.1  percent  of  its  population 
classified  as  urban.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
assiu-lng  a  voice  in  government  for  the 
Pennsylvanlans  who.  to  date,  have  been  de- 
prived democratic  representation  In  their 
legislative  halls.  The  Dirksen  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  would  perpetuate  that 
silence  and  deprivation  of  equal  representa- 
tion. That  is  why  we  urge  its  defeat. 
Respectfully. 

(Signed  by  the  following  1 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  U.S.  Senator  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Room    361.    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

George  M.  Leader  (former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania).  320  North  Twenty-seventh 
Street,  Camp  HiU,  Pa. 

David  L.  Lawrence  (former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania).  Room  216.  Executive  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Otis  B.  Morse.  Chairman,  Democratic  State 
Committee.  510  North  Third  Street.  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Louise  M.  John.  Vice  Chairman.  Democratic 
State  Committee.  510  North  Third  Street. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Andrew  M.  Bradley,  Treasurer.  Democratic 
State  Committee.  510  North  Third  Street. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Emma  Guffey  Miller  (Democratic  National 
Committeewoman).  Wolf  Creek  Farm.  Slip- 
pery Rock.  Pa. 

John  S.  Rice  (former  Democratic  State 
Chairman).  60  West  Broadway.  Gettysburg. 
Pa. 

Fred  G.  Klunk,  Chairman.  Adams  County 
Democratic  Committee.  15  North  Peter 
Street.  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


James  W.  Knox.  Chairman.  Allegheny 
County  Democratic  Committee.  800  West 
Penn  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Preston  E.  Busch.  Chairman.  Armstrong 
County  Democratic  Committee.  Box  172. 
R.D.  No.  3,  Apollo,  Pa. 

Ell  Corak.  Chairman.  Beaver  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  740  Virginia  Avenue.  Mid- 
land. Pa. 

J.  Robert  Rohm.  Chairman.  Bedford  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Committee.  RX).  Bree25ewood, 
Pa. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads,  Chairman,  Berks 
County  Democratic  Committee,  5  Hawthorne 
Road,  West  Lawn,  Pa. 

Richard  Rothrauff,  Chairman,  Blair 
County  Democratic  Committee.  Box  254. 
Sylvan  Heights.  Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 

Francis  Sullivan.  Chairman.  Bradford 
County  Democratic  Committee.  R.D.  To- 
wanda.  Pa. 

John  T.  Welsh.  Chairman.  Bucks  County 
Democratic  Committee,  62  East  Court  Street, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

Joseph  M.  Barr.  (former  Democratic  State 
Chairman).  Office  of  the  Mayor,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Maurice  Splain,  (former  Democratic  State 
Chairman),  510  House  Building,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

James  A.  Green.  Chairman.  Butler  County 
Democratic  Committee.  Courthouse.  Butler, 
Pa. 

John  R.  Torquato.  Chairman.  Cambria 
County  Democratic  Committee.  Law  Build- 
ing, Edensburg.  Pa. 

Hugh  Frlel.  Chairman.  Carbon  County 
Democratic  Committee.  77  West  Sixth  Street, 
Jim  Thorpe.  Pa. 

John  Gingher,  Chairman,  Centre  County 
Democratic  Committee.  467  East  Bishop 
Street.  Belief onte.  Pa. 

Alexander  C.  Kovach.  Chairman.  Chester 
Cotmty  Democratic  Committee.  976  Cherry 
Street.  Phoenlxville.  Pa. 

Joseph  F.  Schierberl.  Chairman,  Clarion 
County  Democratic  Committee,  20  Barber 
Street,  Clarion,  Pa. 

E.  L.  Fisher.  Chairman.  Clearfield  County 
Democratic  Committee.  P.O.  Box  205.  Cur- 
wensvlUe.  Pa. 

Esther  M.  Kephart,  Chairman.  Clinton 
County  Democratic  Committee.  Avis,  Pa. 

Floyd  Aten.  Chairman.  Columbia  County 
Democratic  Committee.  Mlffllnville.  Pa. 

B.  Frank  Swigert.  Jr.,  Chairman.  Cumt>er- 
land  County  Democratic  Committee.  123 
South  Pitt  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

G.  Thomas  Miller,  Chairman,  Dauphin 
County  Democratic  Committee.  25  South 
Front  Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ernani  C.  Falcone,  Chairman,  Delaware 
County  Democratic  Committee,  430  Portland 
Drive,  Broomall,  Pa. 

Robert  E.  Horn,  Chairman.  Erie  County 
Democratic  Committee.  4219  Melrose  Avenue, 
Erie.  Pa. 

William  J.  Graham,  Chairman.  Fayette 
County  Democratic  Committee.  358  Morgan- 
town  Street,  Unlontown,  Pa. 

Thomas  Boyd,  Chairman,  Greene  County 
Democratic  Committee,  45  West  Lincoln 
Street,  Waynesburg.  Pa. 

Andrew  F.  Puchalla.  Chairman.  Hunting- 
don County  Democratic  Committee,  125 
South  Division  Street,  Mount  Union,  Pa. 

E.  James  Trimarch!.  Jr.,  Chairman.  Indiana 
County  Democratic  Committee.  P.O.  Box  428, 
Indiana,  Pa. 

Joseph  C.  Stefanelli,  Chairman.  Jefferson 
County  Democratic  Committee.  300  Bradford 
Street,  Reynoldsville.  Pa. 

Patrick  J.  Mellody.  Chairman.  Lackawanna 
County  Democratic  Committee.  311  Larch 
Street,  Scranton.  Pa. 
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John  W.  Hartman.  Chairman,  Lancaster 
County  Democratic  Committee,  18  South 
Duke  Street.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ralph  Audino,  Chairman.  Lawrence  County 
Democratic  Committee,  512  Centenlal  Street, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Wayne  Tobias,  Chairman,  Lebanon  County 
Democratic  Committee,  1108  Forest  Street, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

Joseph  Spirk,  Chairman,  Lehigh  County 
Democratic  Committee,  42  South  Seventh 
Street,  Allentown.  Pa. 

John  L.  Dorrls.  Chairman.  Luzerne  County 
Democratic  Committee.  324  Miners  National 
Bank  Building.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Lewis  L.  Hare,  Chairman.  Lycoming  County 
Democratic  Committee.  R.  D..  Montoursvllle, 
Pa. 

Francis  J.  O'Hearn,  Chairman.  McKean 
County  Democratic  Committee,  41  Main 
Street,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Joseph  M.  Walton.  Chairman,  Mercer 
County  Democratic  Committee.  R.D.,  Green- 
ville. Pa. 

Earl  B.  Fink.  Chairman,  Mifflin  County 
Democratic  Committee,  Granville,  Pa. 

James  V.  Cadue.  Chairman.  Monroe  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Committee.  Oak  Street,  Toby- 
hanna.  Pa. 

J.  Phil  Doud,  Chairman,  Montgomery 
County  Democratic  Committee.  1671  Peach- 
tree  Lane,  Norrlstown.  Pa. 

Harold  Van  Sickle.  Chairman.  Montour 
County  Democratic  Committee.  26  Grand 
Street.  Danville,  Pa. 

Martin  J.  Bechtel.  Chairman.  Northampton 
County  Democratic  Committee,  726  Walnut 
Street,  Easton.  Pa. 

John  Mazur.  Chairman,  Northumberland 
County  Democratic  Committee.  338  E  Ave- 
nue. Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

Francis  R.  Smith,  Chairman,  Philadelphia 
County  Democratic  Committee,  1421  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ernest  H.  Gastmeyer,  Chairman.  Pike 
County  Democratic  Committee.  608  Second 
Street.  Matamoras.  Pa. 

Daniel  Glassmlre.  Chairman.  Potter 
County  Democratic  Committee.  R.D.  Coud- 
ersport,  Pa. 

James  V.  Ryan,  Chairman.  Schuylkill 
County  Democratic  Committee.  Box  360>4, 
R.D.  No.  2,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Marshall  Boyer,  Chairman.  Snyder  County 
Democratic  Committee.  Box  84.  Kreamer.  Pa. 

Paul  L.  O'Connor.  Chairman,  Somerset 
County  Democratic  Committee.  597  East 
Main   Street.   Somerset,   Pa. 

Joseph  Walsh,  Chairman,  Susquehanna 
Coimty  Democratic  Committee,  66  Center 
Street,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

Paul  R.  Willis,  Chairman,  Tioga  i^unty 
Democratic  Committee,  Covington,  Pa. 

Charles  HoUister,  Chairman,  Union  County 
Democratic  Committee,  College  Park,  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa. 

Max  Gabreski,  Chairman,  Venango  County 
Democratic  Committee,  1  Main  Street,  Oil 
City,  Pa. 

William  L.  Martin,  Chairman,  Warren 
County  Democratic  Coimnlttee,  R.D.  Russell, 
Pa. 

Michael  A.  Hanna,  Chairman,  Washington 
County  Democratic  Committee,  R.D.  No.  2, 
Washington,  Pa. 

Isabelle  C.  Dunne,  Chairman,  Wayne 
County  Democratic  Committee,  415  15th 
Street,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

George  R.  Sweeney,  Chairman,  Westmore- 
land County  Democratic  Committee,  Union 
Trust  Building,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Alban  Carney.  Chairman,  Wyoming  County 
Democratic  Committee.  Tunkhannock.  Pa. 

Donald  T.  Puckett,  Chairman,  York  County 
Democratic  Committee,  56  South  George 
Street,  York,  Pa. 


Samuel  Humer,  Chairman,  Franklin 
County  Democratic  Committee,  146  North 
Main  Street.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter points  out  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Democratic  platform  of  1964  states  that 
"no  person's  vote  should  be  worth  less 
than  another  person's  vote  simply  be- 
cause of  where  he  happens  to  live." 

Then  continues  a  most  cogent  argu- 
ment against  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
stating  in  part: 

In  short,  we  believe  in  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  concept  as  valid  and  essential  to  demo- 
cratic State  governments.  It  is  the  only 
approach  to  legislative  apportionment  which 
can  end  the  denial  to  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvanlans of  their  right  to  have  a  legislative 
voice  In  the  State  senate  and  house  of 
representatives. 

I  commend  a  reading  of  this  letter  to 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  before 
they  cast  their  votes  on  Wednesday. 

In  short,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  both  un- 
wise and  unnecessary  and  I  hope  it  will 
fail  to  receive  the  two-thirds  vote  which 
is  essential  to  its  passage  in  this  body. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF 
VISTA— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE 
TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  first  graduation  exercises  of  students 
in  the  VISTA  training  program  in  Phil- 
adelphia. VISTA  stands  for  Volimteers 
in  Service  to  America.  I  was  touched 
and  delighted  by  these  young  people  and 
their  splendid  faces  and  demeanor,  as 
well  as  their  obvious  dedication  and 
earnestness. 

One  of  their  number,  a  Negro,  Morti- 
mer S.  LeCote,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  gave 
a  most  moving  valedictory  address. 

There  are  two  women  for  every  man  in 
the  class.  This  is  only  because  more 
girls  volunteer  than  boys.  They  receive 
a  6-weeks  training  course,  from  which 
they  had  just  graduated.  They  will  give 
10  V2  months  of  volunteer  service  to  the 
war  on  poverty. 

These  young  people  come  from  20 
States.  They  are  of  all  races  and  creeds 
and  colors. 

As  the  valedictorian  noted,  they  have 
become  a  close  knit,  dedicated  group,  who 
have  been  participating  in  fieldwork, 
seminars,  and  lectures,  from  which,  Mr. 
LeCote  said,  they  have  been  able  to  form 
a  confident  philosophy  of  life.  They  feel 
that  on  their  own  they  have  learned  how 
to  get  things  done.  He  said  that  some 
people  have  said  to  these  young  volun- 
teers, in  the  course  of  their  fieldwork, 
"Go  home.  We  do  not  need  you."  He 
said,  "We  did  not  heed  them";  that  the 
volunteers  were  not  discouraged;  that 
they  knew  they  were  needed;  and  that 
they  have  the  determination  to  see  that 
"no  one  is  stepped  on  and  that  everyone 
has  an  equal  opportunity." 

They  are  a  competent  group,  and  they 
know  that  the  future  is  a  test  of  their 
determination.      They    know    that    the 


program  is  not  perfect  and  that  they 
must  help  to  improve  it. 

Then  with  considerable  drama,  and 
not  a  little  learning,  Mr.  LeCote  ended 
his  valedictory  address  with  a  reference 
to  Polonius'  advice  to  Laertes  in  "Ham- 
let" when  he  said : 

This  above  all:  To  thine  ownself  be  true, 
And  It  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  make  a  gradua- 
tion address  at  that  ceremony.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  at 
Temple  University,  July  31, 1965 

We  are  engaged  today  in  a  war — a  war 
which  President  Johnson  has  described  as  a 
"total  commitment  to  pursue  victory  over  the 
most  ancient  of  mankind's  enemies." 

This  war  is  not  being  conducted  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  being  waged  right  here  in  Phila- 
delphia as  well  as  across  the  entire  United 
States. 

The  war  on  poverty,  ignorance,  and  prej- 
udice will  take  longer  to  -win  than  all  the 
foreign  wars  in  our  history  put  together.  Its 
ultimate  aims  are  to  provide  all  our  people 
with  the  opportunities  which  most  of  us  take 
for  granted — the  opportunity  for  our  people 
to  learn;  the  opportunity  for  the  able  bodied 
to  work;  and  the  opportunity  for  the  hungry, 
the  sick,  the  Ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  the 
hopeless  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

These  are  the  commitments  of  the  Great 
Society — the  promise  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  quality  of  life,  not  just  the  quantity 
of  goods  and  services  which  we  produce. 

In  the  noral  and  small-town  America  of 
another  era.  It  was  customary  for  a  man  to 
help  his  neighbor  when  his  neighbor's  barn 
burned  down.  Neighborllness  was  ex- 
pected, but  was  Informal  In  its  delivery. 
In  the  past  half  century,  as  the  Nation  has 
been  urbanized,  much  of  this  neighborllness 
haa  been  lost.  The  social  scientists  tell  us 
we  are  alienated  and  remote  from  one  an- 
other. At  the  same  time  rural  simplicity  has 
given  way  to  urban  complexity.  The  three  R's 
have  given  way  to  the  Ph.  D.,  technical  train- 
ing, and  continuing  education  throughout 
life. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  unparalleled 
prosperity.  We've  had  53  months  of  con- 
secutive economic  growth  and  expansion. 
The  profits  of  our  industry,  divldendLs  to  our 
investors,  our  overall  personal  income,  and 
our  gross  national  product  are  all  at  the 
highest  levels  ever.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  half  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  whole  world.  But  these  are  only  a 
part  of  the  picture  of  the  Great  Society — 
a  part  of  which  we  can  indeed  be  proud. 

Yet,  we  still  find  our  achievements  short  of 
our  aspirations. 

Nearly  5  million  Americans  who  want  to 
work  are  unable  to  find  jobs.  Others,  espe- 
cially many  In  minority  groups,  are  working 
for  wages  too  low  to  support  their  families. 
Nine  million  American  families  live  In  sub- 
standard housing.  Thirty-five  million  Amer- 
icans, a  fifth  of  our  entire  population,  live 
below  the  levels  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

We  are  doing  something  about  all  this, 
but  we  must  do  more. 

We  are  providing  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all.     We  are  stimulating  the 
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capabilities  of  all  our  citizens  as  they  grow 
to  maturity  and  live  out  their  lives.  And 
we  are  searching  for  new  dimensions  of  qual- 
ity in  all  that  we  do.  It  is  toward  these 
goals  of  American  life  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  waged. 

We  are  giving  immediate  attention  to  the 
young,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor, 
who  without  adequate  education  could  never 
break  through  the  economic  barriers  which 
have  held  their  parents  and  grandparents  in 
poverty. 

We  are  providing  the  older  poor,  through 
Job  training  and  basic  education  programs, 
the  skills  which  they  must  have  to  secure 
and  hold  employment. 

Most  significant,  we  have  mobilized  the 
resources  and  talents  of  our  cities  and  towns 
Into  a  massive  and  comprehensive  effort  to 
remove  poverty  from  our  urban  centers. 

As  your  U.S.  Senator,  as  a  former  mayor, 
and  above  all  aa  one  who  has  spent  his  life 
living  and  working  In  and  for  Philadelphia, 
I  am  especially  proud  of  the  Job  that  has 
been  done  in  this  city  In  launching  Phila- 
delphia's community  action  program. 

In  the  few  short  months  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  antipoverty  action  committee, 
programs  have  been  approved  in  many  cru- 
cial areas.  Programs  to  provide  preschool 
education  and  day  care  for  more  than  5.000 
of  our  youngest  deprived  children;  programs 
to  provide  job  counseling  and  training  for 
4.000  adults  at  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan's  oppor- 
tunities industrial  center. 

Programs  for  the  development  and  use  of 
city  and  country  day  camps  and  recreational 
centers  by  12,000  children  and  a  thousand 
families:  for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  250  abandoned  and  vacant  dwellings 
for  lease  and  sale,  with  financial  assistance, 
to  low  Income  families;  and  for  the  arch- 
■  diocese's  "Operation  Discovery"  to  develop 
special  skills  among  400  school  youths,  pro- 
moting and  enhancing  their  leadership 
abilities. 

Philadelphia's  community  action  program 
is  unique  in  one  particularly  significant  re- 
spect. The  war  on  poverty  Is  predicated 
upon  the  premise  that  the  poor  must,  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent  be  represented 
as  policymakers  and  in  the  implementation 
of  community  action  programs. 

In  no  other  city  In  the  country  have  the 
poor  elected  their  own  representatives  to 
community  and  neighborhood  antipoverty 
action  councils.  Philadelphia's  144  elected 
representatives  are  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
poverty  war  Is  carried  to  the  poor  and  back 
from  them  to  the  rest  of  the  conununlty. 
They  are  the  voice  of  the  poor  In  the  coun- 
cils of  leadership. 

The  success  of  Philadelphia's  war  on  pov- 
erty may  well  depend  upon  the  success  of 
this  new  experiment  in  conununlty  leader- 
ship. 

In  another  respect  Philadelphia  has  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  Its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  leadership. 

I  refer  to  the  need  for  family  planning; 
the  need — indeed,  the  freedom — to  limit  the 
size  of  one's  own  family — the  freedom  from 
the  burden  of  bringing  unwanted  children 
into  the  world. 

Statistics  show  that  the  poor  are  more 
likely  than  any  other  group  to  have  large 
families.  Such  families  exist  most  frequently 
among  those  who  can  least  afford  to  have 
them.  Many  of  their  children  are  unwanted 
because  they  cannot  be  given  a  fair  chance 
in  life.  Yet.  becavise  many  of  their  parents 
do  not  have  access  to  adequate  birth  control 
information  and  techniques,  they  are  unable 
to  put  their  desires  into  effect. 

The  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
funded  community  action  program  requests 


for  family  planning  services  in  other  cities, 
why  not  in  Philadelphia?  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  local  request  for  help.  The  need  is 
obvious.  What  is  wrong  with  our  local  lead- 
ership? Family  planning  services  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  our  local  war  on  poverty. 
The  Federal  Government  should  take  a 
more  active  role  in  this  field.  It  must  take 
the  lead.  Congress  should  specifically  au- 
thorize, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  actively  promote,  the  use  of 
antipoverty  funds  for  community  action  pro- 
grams in  family  planning. 

President  Johnson  has  pledged,  before  the 
country  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
"to  seek  new  ways  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion in  world  population." 

On  June  25.  at  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  President  again  reaf- 
firmed this  commitment  before  the  world: 
"Let  us  in  all  our  lands,"  he  said,  " — in- 
cluding this  one — face  forthrightly  the  mul- 
tiplying problems  of  our  multiplying  popu- 
lation and  seek  the  answers  to  this  most 
profound  challenge  to  the  future  of  the 
world.  Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than 
$5  Invested  in  population  control  is  worth 
$100  Invested  In  economic  growth."  Let  us 
In  Philadelphia  particularly  In  our  voluntary 
civic  organizations  take  up  the  President's 
challenge. 

This,  morning's  commencement  marks  the 
completion  of  your  training  course.  It  marks 
the  beginning  of  your  work. 

You  need  not  to  told,  for  you  have  learned, 
already,  in  your  fieldwork.  that  the  VISTA 
volunteer  isn't  somebody  who  tells  people 
what  to  do. 

Your  task,  your  most  difficult  task,  will 
be  to  open  up  a  dialog  between  people, 
break  down  false  barriers,  and  get  people  to 
talk  about  their  own  hioman  concerns. 

You  have  come  with  love,  with  concern 
for  the  plight  of  your  fellow  man.  But  above 
all,  you  come  with  dedication,  wanting  to 
help  to  try  to  find  ways  to  communicate 
with  your  fellow  man  and  to  break  down  the 
false  barriers  of  race  or  color  or  geography 
or  social  origins. 

You  are  part  of  a  new  volunteer  genera- 
tion. You  have  responded  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's call.  You  have  asked  "what  you  can 
do  for  your  country" — because  you  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  your  fellow  man. 
To  give  freely  of  oneself  in  the  service  of 
others  meets  a  standard  of  citizenship  to 
which  more  of  tis  aspire  than  many  of  us 
achieve. 

For  the  past  half  century  the  concept  of 
the  "volunteer"  has  been  emerging.  At  times 
self-righteous,  at  times  mlstised  by  the 
anxious  professional,  and  at  times  resented 
as  "Lady  Bountiful."  the  "volunteer"  has 
come  into  his  and  her  own  during  the  pres- 
ent decade.  The  overseas  Peace  Corps  has 
dramatized  America's  moral  commitment  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  against  charges  of  ma- 
terialism. The  work  of  these  dedicated  peo- 
ple, young  and  old.  has  been  an  eloquent 
statement  of  our  hopes  and  dreams.  In  the 
last  few  years,  thousands  of  college  students 
have  organized  themselves  In  many  groups 
to  tutor  the  young,  persuade  the  fearful  to 
vote,  and  expand  freedom  for  all  of  us.  Now 
you.  the  VISTA  volunteers,  represent  an- 
other generation  of  Americans  who  are  mov- 
ing out  to  build  a  better  America. 

Coming  from  diverse  backgrounds  and 
regions  of  this  land,  you  have  come  together 
these  past  weeks  to  add  competence  to  your 
commitment,  to  add  understanding  to  your 
outrage,  and  to  replace  anxiety  with  both 
toughness  and  sensitivity.  As  you  go  out 
to  your  year  of  service,  these  traits  will  be 
your  skills.     With  them,  you  can  face  the 


apathy  of  an  urban  ghetto,  the  empty  face  of 
an  underdeveloped  youngster,  the  hatred  of 
men  too  long  without  hope,  and  the  pain  of 
the  affiicted.  You  will  serve,  and  you  will 
grow,  and  all  of  us  will  be  richer  for  your 
experience. 

As  you  move  back  into  your  own  families 
and  communities  at  the  end  of  your  service, 
you  will  be  different  people  than  you  were 
before.  You  will  be  painfully  sensitive  to 
the  smugness  and  indifference  so  character- 
istic of  too  many  of  us.  Although  no  longer 
VISTA  volunteers,  your  dedication  must  con- 
tinue In  other  forms  of  conununlty  service 
and  leadership,  and  I  Include  political  serv- 
ice within  that  dimension.  Indeed  it  Is  my 
hope  that  In  addition  to  Its  Immediate  goal 
of  human  service,  VISTA  will  In  time  to  come 
be  regarded  as  a  significant  training  for  life- 
long community  leadership. 

•  •  *  •  * 

I  believe  that  we  have  only  begun  to  un- 
cover the  volunteer  potential  of  this  country. 
In  addition  to  the  current  shape  of  the 
VISTA  program.  I  would  like  to  see  VISTA 
stimulate  every  major  metropolitan  center 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  a  multi- 
faceted  volunteer  program.  Most  of  you  are 
college  students;  there  are  countless  others 
who  would  profit  by  following  your  example. 
College  students  In  classes  can  give  a  few 
hours  of  their  time  each  week  to  make  a 
contribution,  and  expand  their  horizons  at 
the  same  time. 

The  nature  of  our  economy  forces  many 
citizens  to  retire  when  they  are  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Why  not  help  them  to  find  new 
meaning  for  their  remaining  years  through 
voluntary  service.  The  competence  and  wis- 
dom of  a  lifetime  of  productive  work  is 
needed  in  our  hospitals,  schools,  and  neigh- 
borhoods. By  volunteering  within  their  own 
communities  they  can  both  serve  and  stay 
close  to  their  families. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  war  on 
poverty  cannot  be  won  with  existing  per- 
sonnel. It  is  not  a  matter  of  money;  there 
are  Just  not  enough  people  to  do  all  of  the 
Jobs  that  have  to  be  done.  In  addition  to 
the  young  and  the  old,  each  metropolitan 
area  should  find  ways  to  induce  the  compe- 
tent housewife  to  give  some  of  their  time  to 
voluntary  service. 

I  have  recommended  this  metropolitan 
approach  for  VISTA  to  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
believe  that  Philadelphia,  true  to  its  tra- 
ditions, will  be  among  the  first  to  demon- 
strate the  usefulness  of  this  approach. 

VISTA  graduates,  you  are  starting  on  a 
career  that  will  never  be  finished.  It  Is  In  our 
American  nature  as  a  people  to  keep  our 
aspirations  ahead  of  our  achievements.  It  is 
your  task  to  help  our  country  to  achieve  Its 
aspirations.  As  you  move  through  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  pain,  the  Joy  of  accomplishment 
and  the  frustration  of  temporary  failure  of 
the  coming  year,  and  then  for  the  rest  of 
your  years,  remember  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  spoken  In  1884: 

"It  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should 
share  the  action  and  passion  of  his  time,  at 
the  peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 
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Lest  We  Forget 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
August  3,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  world  situation  that 
exists  today,  it  is  well  for  us  to  refresh 
our  memory  and  keep  definitely  in  mind 
the  tragic  events  of  only  three  decades 
ago  when,  due  to  weak  leadershipship 
in  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  aggres- 
sion of  Nazi  Germany  under  Hitler  led 
to  World  War  II  with  its  terrible  de- 
struction of  life  and  property. 

In  that  period  there  were  many  who 
lived  in  "a  dream  world  of  hope."  It  is 
evident  that  if  strong  leadership  existed 
then  in  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
World  War  II  might  have  been  averted. 

The  events  that  took  place  prior  to 
World  War  II  should  convince  any  per- 
son that  appeasement  is  the  road  to  war, 
and  that  the  calculated  risks  of  inaction 
are  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
calculated  risks  of  action. 

"Lest  we  forget"  it  is  well  for  us  to 
keep  in  mind  facts  and  dates  concerning 
the  Saar.  Austria,  Sudetenland,  and 
Poland  which  led  to  World  War  n. 

THE  SAAR 

France,  in  1934,  agreed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  German  activities  in  the  Saar. 
Nazi  propaganda,  including  threats  and 
material  support,  was  conducted  during 
that  year  in  the  Saar,  which  influenced 
the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  plebiscite  in  1935  was  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  the  return  of 
the  Saar  to  Germany. 

The  aims  of  Hitler  had  already  been 
known  to  France  and  England  and  the 
inaction  of  France  could  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  weakness,  and  in  fact,  encouraged 
Hitler  to  proceed  with  his  plans  of  ex- 
pansion. 

AUSTRIA 

Hitler  proclaimed  through  his  infa- 
mous book  Mein  Kampf  and  numerous 
speeches,  his  repudiation  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  intention  of  bringing 
all  Germans  under  German  rule.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  in  1934  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  Austria. 

The  assassination  of  Chancellor 
DoUfuss  by  an  attempted  putsch  by  the 
Austrian  Nazis  occurred  in  July  of  1934. 
The  putsch  failed  due  to  Mussolini  who 
sent  troops  to  the  Austrian  border  to  in- 
tercept any  German  troops  that  might 
attempt  to  cross  into  Austria. 

However,  in  October  1936  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  signed  an  accord,  thereby  es- 
tablishing the  Rome-Berlin  Axis.  In  the 
same  year — 1936 — Hitler  reached  an 
agreement  with  Chancellor  Schuschnigg. 
In  return  for  Hitler's  promise  not  to  in- 
terfere in  Austrian  affairs,  Schuschnigg 
would  allow  German  social  and  cultural 


organizations  to  be  established  in  Aus- 
tria and  that  more  political  responsibil- 
ity to  Nazi  sympathizers  would  be 
granted. 

In  1937  Mussolini  announced  that 
Italy  would  no  longer  protect  Austria 
against  any  German  attempt  to  absorb 
that  country. 

In  February  1938,  due  to  Hitler's 
threats,  Schuschnigg  yielded  to  Hitler 
and  appointed  three  leading  members 
of  the  Austrian  Nazi  Party  to  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Austrian  Chancellor  announced 
on  March  9,  1938,  that  a  plebiscite  would 
be  held  to  determine  whether  the  Aus- 
trian people  wished  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence or  become  annexed  to  Ger- 
many. 

On  March  11,  1938,  the  Austrian  Nazi 
leader,  Seyss-Inquart,  demanded  Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg's  resignation  and 
Ix>stpK)nement  of  the  plebiscite.  This 
demand  was  backed  up  with  a  threat  of 
invasion  by  German  troops  mobilized  on 
the  Austrian  border. 

Schuschnigg  resigned  and  canceled  the 
plebiscite.  Seyss-Inquart  became  Chan- 
cellor and  at  once  invited  the  German 
Government  to  send  troops  into  Austria 
to  preserve  order. 

On  March  13,  1938.  the  German  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  decree  that  declared 
Austria  to  be  a  state  of  the  German 
Reich,  although  vmion  between  Austria 
and  Grermany  was  forbidden  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

England  and  France  formally  protested 
the  absorption  of  Austria  but  did  nothing 
to  preserve  Austria's  independence. 

Thus,  the  annexation  became  complete 
without  one  of  the  Allied  coimtries  offer- 
ing any  assistance  whatever. 

With  the  annexation  of  Austria,  the 
Czechoslovakian  fortifications  on  the 
German  frontier  could  be  outflanked, 
thereby  weakening  any  resistance  to 
Hitler's  plans  for  his  next  move,  the 
absorption  of  a  region  in  western  Czech- 
oslovakia— the  Sudetenland. 

Three  million  Germans  lived  in  the 
Sudetenland  and,  of  course,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment, The  demands  of  the  Sudeten 
German  Nazi  leaders  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  Hitler  steadily  became  more  in- 
creasing. In  1938  the  demand  for  au- 
tonomy gave  way  to  a  demand  for  self- 
determination  and  union  with  Germany. 

Notwithstanding  France's  military  al- 
liance with  Czechoslovakia,  the  French 
and  British  Governments  urged  the 
Czech  Government  to  make  all  possible 
concessions  to  the  Sudeten  Germans. 

Following  an  interview  on  September 
15  between  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
of  Great  Britain  and  Hitler,  the  British 
and  French  Governments  served  what 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum  on  Czecho- 
slovakia— that  is,  to  cede  all  areas  under 
Czechoslovakian  jurisdiction  where  the 
populations  was  more  than  50  percent 
German.  Both  governments  further  in- 
dicated, if  Czechoslovakia  refused  these 


concessions,  they  could  not  promise  any 
aid. 

The  Czech  Government  capitulated 
and  on  October  1,  1938,  Germans  troops 
marched  into  the  Sudetenland. 

In  March  1939  Hitler  absorbed  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Slovak  states  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Munich  agreement  while 
France  and  Britain  stood  by,  making  no 
attempt  to  assist  Czechoslovakia. 

POLAND 

Britain  and  France  announced  they 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  Poland  on 
March  31,  1939,  if  Poland's  independence 
were  threatened.  This  guarantee  was 
extended  to  Greece  and  Rumania  follow- 
ing Mussolini's  seizure  of  Albania  in 
April. 

In  the  same  month,  Britain  and  France 
opened  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  mutual 
assistance  pact.  The  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  meantime,  entered  into  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  with  Germany.  On  August  23, 
1939,  the  nonaggression  pact  was  signed 
between  Germany  and  Russia  with  an 
accompanying  secret  protocol. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  protocol. 
Eastern  Europe  was  to  be  divided  into 
German  and  Russian  spheres,  the  Rus- 
sian sphere  including  Finland,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  parts  of  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  Hitler  demanded 
the  return  of  Danzig  to  Grermany.  On 
August  29,  1939,  Germany  served  in  ulti- 
matum on  Poland  demanding  extra- 
territorial rights  in  the  Polish  Corridor. 
Poland  was  willing  to  discuss  the  Issue, 
but  Hitler  regarded  anything  other  than 
complete  capitulation  as  unsatisfactory. 

On  September  1,  1939,  the  German 
motorized  armies  invaded  Poland  pre- 
ceded by  the  bombings  of  Polish  cities 
by  the  German  air  force. 

The  Soviet  armies  advanced  into  Po- 
land from  the  east  on  September  17, 
1939.  This  turn  of  events  ended  the  last 
hope  of  aid  from  Britain  and  France 
reaching  Poland  in  time. 

The  conquest  of  Poland  by  the  Ger- 
man army  was  over  in  less  than  4  weeks. 

Britain  and  France,  in  accordance 
with  their  pledge  to  Poland,  declared  war 
on  Germany  on  September  3,  1939.  How- 
ever, it  was  too  late  to  halt  the  German 
armies,  and  one  country  after  another 
was  conquered  until  Nazi  rule  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Volga. 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS 

Hitler  announced  rearmament  of  Ger- 
many on  March  16,  1935,  and  compul- 
sory military  training  for  male  Germans. 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  protested  and 
the  League  of  Nations  condemned  these 
violations  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  No 
action  was  taken,  however,  to  prevent 
these  violations. 

The  Nazi  government  had  been  en- 
couraged to  take  these  steps  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
responsible  statesmen  of  the  leading 
powers  in  allowing  Japan  to  seize  Man- 
churia in  1931-32  and  the  aggression  by 
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Italy  against  the  independence  of  Ethi- 
opia in  1935-36. 

No  action  having  been  taken  to  halt 
these  aggressions,  Hitler  sent  20,000 
troops  into  the  Rhineland.  Despite 
this  violation  of  the  Locarno  Treaty, 
France  and  Britain  took  no  action  to 
eject  the  German  troops  from  this  de- 
militarized zone,  and  the  erection  of 
Nazi  fortifications,  in  the  Rhineland, 
was  at  once  begun. 

Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of 
Italy's  seizure  of  Ethiopia  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  certain  sanctions  im- 
posed upon  Italy,  Britain  and  France 
made  many  concessions  to  Mussolini  and 
refused  to  impose  oil  sanctions  upon  the 
Italian  Government.  In  July  of  1936 
the  League  of  Nations  voted  to  end  sanc- 
tions against  Italy.  Hitler,  in  the 
meantime,  stood  by  and  watched  all  op- 
position to  Italy's  aggression  collapse. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  signed  an  accord, 
in  October  1936,  which  established  the 
Rome-Berlin  Axis.  In  1937,  Mussolini 
announced  that  the  Italian  Government 
would  not  assist  Austria  in  the  event 
there  was  any  attempt  by  Germany  to 
absorb  that  nation.  This  removed  an 
Important  obstacle  to  Hitler's  conquest 
of  Austria. 

The  consistent  policies  of  appeasement 
by  Britain,  France,  and  the  free  nations 
of  Europe  aided  and  assisted  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  in  their  ruthless  violations  of 
treaties  and  their  brutal  conquests  and 
enslavement  of  one  country  after  an- 
other. 

When  Britain  and  France  declared  war 
on  Germany  at  the  time  of  her  entry  into 
Poland.  It  was  too  late  to  stem  the  flow 
of  the  German  armies  and  thus  the  world 
witnessed  the  second  greatest  war  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Salute  to  Jamaica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2.  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
August  2,  Jamaica  celebrates  the  third 
anniversary  of  her  independence.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore.  I  wish  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Alexander  Bustamente,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Jamaica;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Sir  Neville  Noel  Ashenheim.  the  Jamai- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Jamaica's  emergence  from  British 
colonial  status  into  independence  made 
her  the  first  new  state  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  and  the  14th  member  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Jamaica  is  a  stable 
multiracial  society  with  a  history  of 
democratic  institutions.  The  Jamaican 
Government's  efforts  to  industrialize 
were  called  laudatory  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  in 
January  of  this  year. 

To  overcome  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems— a  lack  of  investment  capital  and 


technical  know-how — the  Government 
offers  incentives  to  new  enterprises. 
The  incentive  law  permits  duty-free  im- 
ports of  machinery  for  manufacturing 
plants  and  of  raw  materials  for  products 
earmarked  for  export.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  1,000  plants  operating 
on  the  island  came  into  being  with  the 
help  of  the  incentive  laws.  The  incen- 
tive program  was  aided  by  Jamaica's 
st^l^ls  currGncy. 

Of  the  $179  million  the  Government 
expects  to  spend  in  fiscal  1964-65.  no  less 
than  $48  million  is  being  poured  into  the 
economic -development  program.  This 
sum  was  decided  on  to  help  the  gross 
national  product  grow  by  about  5  percent 
each  year.  Such  a  growth  rate  would  be 
sufficient  to  increase  the  per  capita  in- 
come to  $413  by  1967. 

I  referred  to  Jamaica's  tradition  of 
parliamentary  democracy.  To  be  more 
specific.  I  should  say  that  Jamaica  pos- 
sesses a  stable  two-party  system.  Both 
party  leaders  are  moderately  left  of  cen- 
ter and  party  alinements  are  not  based 
on  racial  factors. 

Shortly  after  independence  the  Ja- 
maicans drew  up  a  5-year  independ- 
ence plan.  It  is  especially  significant 
because  it  discusses  political  and  social 
as  well  as  economic  goals  and  plans.  I 
should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  from 
Jamaica's  plan,  which  is  to  extend  until 
1968: 

Present-day  Jamaica  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
world,  mixing  many  of  its  peoples,  tiavlng 
many  of  its  problems,  some  of  its  fortunes, 
and  endeavoring  to  answer  the  question  that 
must  concern  every  country  today,  large  or 
small,  namely:  Can  a  small  country  achieve 
and  maintain  at  once,  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy, economic  viability,  and  social 
Justice? 


The  Independence  Day  of  Dahomey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1, 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey  celebrated  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
The  day  was  one  of  double  national  pride, 
for  the  people  of  Dahomey  are  not  only 
commemorating  5  years  of  independence, 
but  they  are  also  dedicating  the  new 
port  of  Cotonou.  On  this  occasion,  I 
feel  it  appropriate  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  of  the 
House  to  the  Government,  and  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey. 

The  inauguration  of  the  port  is  a  fit- 
ting landmark  to  celebrate  5  years  of 
national  freedom.  The  opening  of  this 
deep-water  facility  signifies  that  Da- 
homey is  making  impressive  progress  in 
economic  development.  Now  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  Cotonou  will 
become  a  growing  center  of  transporta- 
tion and  commerce.  Already  a  leader 
among  west  African  nations  for  its  level 
of  education,  Dahomey  is  now  equipped 
to  assume  a  position  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  the  field  of  transportation. 


It  is  also  fitting  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  recall  the  development  proj- 
ects which  have  grown  out  of  the  coop- 
eration between  our  countries.  The 
United  States,  itself  once  a  recipient  of 
foreign  technical  and  capital  assistance, 
knows  the  value  and  importance  of  a 
nation's  own  contribution  to  its  growth. 
In  this  spirit,  we  have  supported  Da- 
homean  programs  in  agricultural  train- 
ing, 'highway  Improvement,  telecommu- 
nications, and  public  health.  The  dis- 
tinguished Dahomean  Ambassador,  His 
Excellency  Louis  Ignacio-Pinto,  has  done 
much  to  establish  and  maintain  these 
friendly,  cooperative  relations  between 
Dahomey  and  the  United  States. 

When  Dahomey  gained  full  independ- 
ence 5  years  ago.  many  of  us  had  mixed 
feelings  of  concern  and  hope.  The  tur- 
bulent years  of  the  1960's  are  trying 
times  for  any  nation,  especially  so  for  a 
young  one.  But  the  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  youth  and  freedom  would  provide  the 
strength  for  survival  and  growth  has 
been  justified.  That  same  spirit  enables 
the  people  of  Dahomey  to  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence. 


International  Youth  Leadership  Training 
Course 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  presently  in  progress  at  Camp  Thun- 
derbird,  N.  Mex..  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  important  "people  to  people"  pro- 
grams in  which  Americans  have  ever 
been  engaged.  It  is  the  international 
youth  leadership  training  course,  in 
which  40  young  leaders  from  15  nations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are 
being  taught  the  essentials  of  directing 
national  youth-work  programs. 

The  international  youth  leadership 
course  has  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  Sports  International  and 
Youth  for  Development,  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  foster- 
ing youth  development  on  an  interna- 
tional level  through  youth  leadership 
and  sports  training  programs. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  founder 
and  director  of  Sports  International  and 
Youth  for  Development  is  a  constituent 
of  mine  in  New  Jersey's  Second  District, 
Dr.  David  Dichter,  of  Atlantic  City,  a 
former  athlete  and  former  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  officer.  Since  its  incorpora- 
tion in  Febuary  1963.  Sports  Interna- 
tional and  Youth  for  Development  has 
been  about  the  important  work  of  ex- 
changing athletic  and  youth  leadership 
know-how  quietly  and  without  fanfare. 

Sports  International  and  Youth  for 
Development  has  sponsored  annual  pro- 
grams for  foreign  track  and  field  ath- 
letes who  visited  the  United  States  to 
"learn  by  doing"  at  American  colleges, 
urJversities,   and   high   schools.    These 
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programs,  cosponsored  by  the  host  in- 
stitutions and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  the 
foreign  trainees  and  have  resulted  in 
tangible  improvements  of  the  U.S.  image 
in  participating  covmtries,  Dr.  Dichter 
reports.  In  helping  emerging  nations 
achieve  the  pride  of  nationalism  with- 
out hostility,  the  programs  help  make 
clear  that  there  is  no  inbred  Western 
superiority  in  athletics — that  excellence 
if  achieved  through  hard  work. 

A  variety  of  programs  has  been 
launched  by  Sports  International  and 
Youth  for  Development  in  its  relatively 
short  existence  and  still  other,  even  more 
far  reaching,  are  contemplated.  But 
the  international  youth  leadership  train- 
ing course  underway  in  New  Mex- 
ico is  truly  worthy  of  attention,  I  feel. 

While  the  United  States  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  individual  ini- 
tiative and  dynamic  leadership  in  na- 
tional life,  the  international  youth 
leadership  training  course  is  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  to  develop  self-reli- 
ance, initiative,  and  confidence  in  for- 
eign youth  leaders. 

Since  World  War  II  ended,  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  among  newly 
independent  and  developing  nations  in 
utilizing  their  young  people  for  national 
development  work.  Youth  of  these  na- 
tions now  play  important  roles  in  many 
nation-building  tasks.  Sports  Interna- 
tional and  Youth  for  Development  feels 
it  is  essential  that  their  youth  leaders 
be  able  to  cope  with  critical  economic 
problems  they  face,  such  as  rural  back- 
wardness, rapid  urban  growth,  and  seri- 
ous underemployment.  The  lYLTC  was 
devised  to  provide  exactly  such  prepara- 
tion. 

"Learn  by  doing"  is  the  program's 
underlying  philosophy.  Its  threefold 
program  includes  classroom  instruction 
on  the  role  and  mission  of  a  youth  lead- 
er; technical  instruction  on  such  actual 
work  projects  as  building  roads,  laying 
telephone  lines,  rearing  fish  in  ponds  as 
a  food  source,  building  small  dams  and 
schools,  and  so  forth;  and  instruction 
on  how  to  utilize  the  physical  challenge 
of  outdoor  liviiig  in  developing  confi- 
dence. 

After  completing  a  3-month  course 
in  New  Mexico,  the  foreign  leaders  should 
have  mastered  many  basic  construction 
skills,  be  competent  physical  fitness  in- 
structors, and  possess  necessary  self- 
confidence  to  effectively  administer  na- 
tional youth  service  corps  programs. 
Not  only  will  they  be  competent  orga- 
nizers, skilled  in  imparting  discipline  and 
espirit  de  corps,  but  by  their  example 
they  will  also  foster  better  citizenship 
in  their  own  young  people. 

The  program's  instructors  are  among 
the  world's  most  experienced  and  re- 
spected in  the  youth  leadership  training 
field.  They  include  the  former  director 
of  a  Peace  Corps  training  camp  in  Puerto 
Rico,  a  national  official  of  England's 
Outdoor  Activities  Council,  the  Peace 
Corps  director  in  Guatemala,  and  a  for- 
mer director  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development's  youth  conservation 
program  in  Turkey.  They  are  joined  by 
experts  from  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bu- 


reau of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  CARE, 
"Food  for  Peace,"  and  the  Population 
Council. 

Because  of  its  immediate  practical  na- 
ture, this  Sports  International  and 
Youth  for  Development  program  will 
doubtless  enjoy  widespread  applicability 
in  the  nations  of  the  participants.  As 
the  40  youth  leaders  who  are  spending 
the  summer  in  New  Mexico  put  into  prac- 
tice the  experience  they  are  acquiring, 
the  International  Youth  Leadership 
Training  Course  will  amply  demonstrate 
its  effectiveness  as  a  vehicle  for  harness- 
ing the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  for 
productive,  nation-building  tasks. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
this  program  is  a  tribute  to  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  of  American  citizens  to 
dig  in  and  do  something  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  other  parts  of  the  world  on  a 
private  basis  and  at  a  people-to-people 
level.  Dr.  Dichter  and  his  colleagues  de- 
serve the  admiration  of  all  Americans. 


The  Warsaw  Uprising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  all  Americans  should  be  re- 
minded that  August  1,  designated  War- 
saw Uprising  Day,  marks  the  21st  anni- 
versary of  the  historic  act  of  Polish 
patriots  to  liberate  their  capital,  the  city 
of  Warsaw,  from  its  cruel  and  inhuman 
Nazi  occupiers. 

In  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  im- 
pressive proclamation  of  last  year,  desig- 
nating August  1  as  Warsaw  Uprising  Day. 
the  President  acted  on  the  premise  that 
the  American  people  regard  the  actions 
of  the  Polish  patriots  in  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising as  a  great  manifestation  of  bravery 
and  devotion  to  home  and  country.  He 
urged  that  this  historic  effort  should 
serve  to  inspire  people  everywhere  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent are  just  as  meaningful  a  year  later 
as  they  were  when  proclaimed.  The  im- 
portance of  being  reminded  of  the  val- 
iant and  heroic  efforts  of  a  captive  nation 
to  overthrow  its  oppressors  is  vital  to  all 
of  us  living  in  the  free  world  today. 

Today  the  Nazi  occupiers  are  but  a  re- 
corded historic  failure,  but  the  memory 
of  their  cruelty,  their  arrogance  and 
their  lack  of  interest  in  humanity  is  as 
vivid  as  it  was  a  score  of  years  ago.  Un- 
fortunately the  patriots  of  Poland  who 
survived  the  punishments  meted  out  by 
the  Nazis  to  the  Polish  people,  whether 
actually  participating  in  the  uprising  or 
not,  were  not  to  enjoy  freedom  when  the 
Nazi  forces  were  finally  subdued. 

All  too  soon  a  new  and  sinister  force 
took  over  the  destiny  of  Poland  and  sub- 
jected its  freedom-loving  people  to  a  life 


of  privation  and  servitude  under  Com- 
munist leadership  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Nazis. 

Today  the  Polish  people  are  still  de- 
nied the  right  of  self-determination. 
Today  as  in  1944  they  are  subject  to  the 
whims  of  an  alien  master.  Today  their 
lives  are  still  regulated  and  nonconform- 
ity assures  a  swift  and  dire  punishment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  21  years 
after  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  a 
people's  courage  ever  recorded  anywhere 
on  the  pages  of  history,  we  must  remind 
ourselves  that  the  Polish  people  like  all 
the  people  behind  the  nurtains  and  the 
wall  erected  by  Communist  dictatorship 
are  still  held  captive.  They  are  held  in 
bondage  by  those  whose  power  can  only 
be  maintained  as  long  as  there  are  no 
free  elections  and  no  toleration  of  the 
people's  voice  and  will. 

On  this  day  we  pray  that  soon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world  may  be  such  that 
those  who  love  freedom  may  be  able  to 
assert  themselves  to  the  extent  that 
domination  of  the  weak  by  stronger,  for- 
eign powers  will  end  and  that  all  men 
may  choose  their  own  leaders,  pursue 
theii'  own  choice  of  occupation,  worship 
how  and  as  they  please,  and  be  assured 
of  living  in  peace  and  security.  This 
goal  to  the  pessimist  is  an  impossibility; 
to  the  optimist  a  golden  era;  but  to  us  as 
Americans  it  is  but  the  practical  attain- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  world  of  but 
a  fraction  of  what  we  in  America  have 
long  enjoyed.  May  this  anniversary  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligations  as  Americans 
and  help  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  attainment,  worldwide,  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 


Dahomey  Celebrates  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  which  celebrated  its  fifth  an- 
niversary of  independence  on  Sunday, 
August  1. 

Located  in  former  French  West  Africa, 
Dahomey  has  a  population  of  2  million 
people,  and  an  area  of  44,000  square 
miles.  The  capital  of  Dahomey  is  Porto 
Novo. 

The  theme  of  Dahomey  is  economic 
progress,  guided  by  President  Sourou- 
Migan  Apithy  and  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Dahomey's  main- exports  are  palm 
products  and  coffee.  A  272-mile  rail- 
road connects  the  central  city  of  Para- 
kou  with  the  coastal  city  of  Cotonou, 
where  a  new  $25  million  artificial  port 
is  under  construction. 

In  1958,  the  Fifth  French  Republic 
made  Dahomey  an  autonomous  member 
of  the  French  Community.  On  August 
1,  1960,  Dahomey  achieved  independ- 
ence, and  by  September,  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations.  Dahomey  be- 
longs  to  the  Organization  of  African 
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Unity,  the  African  and  Malagasy  Union, 
and  to  the  Council  of  the  Entente. 

I  take  great  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
gratulating the  Republic  of  Dahomey  on 
5  years  of  independence  and  progress. 


Profiles  in  Wyoming  Greatness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
commemoration  of  Wyoming's  75th  anni- 
versary of  statehood,  the  following  ar- 
ticle is  the  third  in  my  series  on  famous 
Wyoming  citizens.  Prior  articles  dealt 
with  Joseph  M.  Carey  and  Francis  E. 
Warren: 

John  B.  Kendrick 

A  Democrat  in  politics,  a  cowboy  for  the 
love  of  It.  and  a  millionaire  In  lands  and 
cattle,  John  Benjamin  Kendrick  was  often 
called  the  most  popular  man  In  Wyoming. 
Born  In  Cherokee  County,  Tex.,  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  1857,  he  went  to  grammar  school  at 
Florence,  Tex.,  but  educational  facilities  In 
those  Civil  War  days  were  meager. 

A  cowboy  from  the  age  of  16,  young  Ken- 
drick had  only  a  will  to  work  when  he  drove 
cattle  from  Matagordo  Bay  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Running  Water  River  In  north- 
eastern Wyoming  In  1879.  The  Journey  took 
5  months  and  covered  1,500  miles. 

UNTTPICAL  COWPOKE  OP  HIS  DAT 

Unlike  some  cowboys,  Kendrick  avoided 
the  saloons  and  gambling  halls,  choosing  to 
study  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  history  un- 
til he  dozed  off  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

He  married  his  boss'  daughter.  Miss  Eula 
Wulfjen,    who    taught    school    at    Greeley, 


Colo.  They  settled  at  the  O.W.  Ranch,  In 
Wyoming's  Hanging  Woman  country.  Mr. 
Kendrick  had  saved  $150  on  the  trip  from 
Texas  and  Invested  It  In  a  small  herd  of  cat- 
tle, establishing  his  own  ranch.  He  drove 
the  cattle  200  miles  to  the  railroad  In  South 
Dakota.  Later,  the  drive  was  reduced  to  115 
miles  to  cattle  cars  at  Gillette. 

THE  cowboy's  fHlEND 

After  the  small  start,  the  ranch  gradually 
became  a  domain,  but  Kendrick  never  de- 
serted his  friends  of  earlier  days.  The  cow- 
boys knew,  liked,  and  trusted  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  became  a  youthful  patriarch 
to  the  carefree  ranch  hands. 

In  1910,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Wyoming  Senate  and  then  elected  Governor 
of  Wyoming  for  the  term  1915-19.  In  the 
primaries  of  1916.  Wyoming  voters  disre- 
garded the  name  of  the  official  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  wrote  in  the  name  of 
Governor  Kendrick,  whose  popularity  was 
such  that  he  was  elected,  and  reelected  for 
the  second  and  third  terms. 

OUTSTANDING   STAFF 

John  B.  Kendrick  did  more  to  shape  the 
future  of  Wyoming's  Democratic  Party  than 
any  other  person  in  its  history.  During  his 
term  of  Governor,  he  encouraged  participa- 
tion in  political  activity  of  a  young  news- 
paperman, Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  who  had 
Just  come  West  with  a  consumptive  brother 
from  Chelsea.  Mass..  hoping  to  find  relief 
for  the  brother's  tuberculosis.  Kendrick  took 
a  liking  to  the  young  man  and  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  offered  a  position  on  his 
staff  to  O'Mahoney.  This  in  turn  made  pos- 
sible Joe  O'Mahoney's  education  and 
launched  his  great  career. 

Another  young  news  reporter  and  student 
In  Wyoming  those  days  was  a  redheaded 
young  Scotsman  named  Tracy  Stephen  Mc- 
Cracken.  He  also  was  encouraged  to  political 
activity,  and  was  hired  as  newspaperman  on 
Senator  Kendrick's  staff  following  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Senator  Kendrick  worked  energetically  in 
Washington  to  curb  the  power  of  big  meat- 
packers.  In  1919,  he  demanded  Federal  su- 
pervision of  the  meatpacking  Industry  to  re- 


duce the  high  cost  of  living.  His  efforts  re- 
sulted in  passage  of  the  Kenyon-Kendrick 
bill  early  in  1920. 

EIXPOSED  TEAPOT  DOME   AFFAIR 

When  the  Teapot  Dome  affair  began.  Sen- 
ator Kendrick  called  for  an  investigation  and 
made  Important  revelations  which  resulted  in 
the  late  Senator  Walsh's  historic  report  on 
the  scandal. 

During  his  later  years  In  the  Senate  he 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  $23  million  Casper- 
Alcova  reclamation  project  which  finally  was 
approved  by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion in  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal. 

When  Congress  wasn't  In  session,  he  would 
return  to  his  home  in  Sheridan,  supervising 
his  lands  and  cattle,  more  at  home  in  the 
saddle  than  in  the  senatorial  armchair.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  a  president  of 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

The  Senator's  daughter  married  the  late 
Gen.  Hubert  Harmon,  one  of  the  first  Com- 
mandants of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
Mrs.  Harmon  is  the  mother  of  a  son,  Ken- 
drick, and  a  daughter,  Eula.  The  Senator's 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ville  Kendrick,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  John 
III. 

Partisan  politics  were  minimal  where  Sen- 
ator Kendrick  was  concerned.  From  all  parts 
of  the  State  his  constituents.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  supported  him  In 
Washington. 

So  great  was  his  following  that  in  the 
months  before  his  death  on  November  3,  1933, 
there  was  talk  of  putting  him  in  the  Senate 
by  acclamation  for  his  next  term.  Republi- 
can newspapers  and  party  leaders  discussed 
the  possibility  that  no  opponent  would  be 
nominated  for  the  fall  senatorial  election. 

Through  a  combination  of  initiative,  dili- 
gence, and  personal  Integrity,  Senator  Ken- 
drick arose  from  humble  origins  as  an  un- 
educated cowboy  to  a  place  in  history  as  one 
of  our  country's  great  leaders. 

Through  his  appeal  to  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life.  Senator  Kendrick  made  an 
everlasting  contribution  toward  realizing 
the  concept  of  true  representative  govern- 
ment. I 
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SENATE 

TiESDAY,  August  3, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  our  salvation,  whose 
ear  is  always  open  to  the  yearning  cry  of 
contrite  hearts,  our  voice  shalt  Thou  hear 
in  the  morning.  O  God.  In  the  morning 
will  we  direct  our  prayer  unto  Thee  and 
look  up.  To  Thee,  unto  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  we  bring  our  inmost 
selves,  cluttered  and  confused,  where  the 
good  and  evil,  the  petty  and  the  great, 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  are  so  entwined 

Yet.  with  all  the  strange  mixture  of 
our  desires  and  motives  Thou  knowest 
what,  at  our  best,  we  long  to  do  and  be. 
In  prayer  we  stand  on  the  summit  of 
our  aspirations  with  far  horizons  of  our 
high  calling  stretching  before  our  plod- 
ding feet.  It  is  there  as  we  lift  the  peti- 
tion. "Thy  kingdom  come,"  that  there  Is 
kindled  within  us  the  burning  passion 
that  it  may  come  through  us  and  that, 
with  all  our  frailties  Thou  wilt  empower 
us  as  heralds  of  good  will  across  all  the 


frowning  barriers  of  race  and  creed  to 
make  some  contribution  before  our  brief 
day  ebbs  out,  to  the  glad  time  now  on 
the  way.  when  justice  and  mutual  under- 
standing shall  engirdle  this  worn  and 
weary  earth  so  plagued  by  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer 
whose  kingdom  has  no  frontiers.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
August  2,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OP   BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  30,  1965,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  26.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  for,  and 
to  develop,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Golden    Spike    National    Historic    Site:    and 

S.  627.  An  act  to  exempt  oceanographlc 
research  vessels  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain vessel  Inspection  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC-PACIFIC 
INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  253) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  refert"ed  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

By  Public  Law  88-609,  I  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  five  men  from  private 
life  to  make  a  full  study  of  the  most 
suitable  site  for,  and  best  means  of  con- 
structing, a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  On 
April  rs,  1965,  I  appointed  five  distin- 
guished American  citizens  to  serve  on  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Commission.  They  are:  Robert  B.  An- 
derson, Chairman:  Robert  G.  Storey, 
Vice  Chairman:  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
Kenneth  E.  Fields,  and  Raymond  A.  Hill. 
The  Commission  immediately  set 
about  Its  difficult  and  complicated  mis- 
sion. The  initial  phase  of  its  work  has 
been  to  develop  a  program  of  investiga- 
tions covering  the  many  aspects  of  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal.  It 
has  selected  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S. 


Army,  to  conduct  the  engineering  feasi- 
bility study  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  will  soon 
call  upon  other  Government  and  private 
agencies  to  carry  out  additional  studies 
to  aid  in  assessing  the  broad  national  and 
international  implications  of  a  sea-level 
canal.  By  early  next  year  the  Commis- 
sion expects  to  begin  on-site  surveys  of 
possible  canal  routes.  The  Commission 
is  also  contemplating  a  trip  to  Panama 
in  the  near  future  to  study  at  first  hand 
the  present  Canal  Zone  and  another  pos- 
sible canal  route  in  Panama's  Darien 
Province.  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the 
progress  made  by  the  Commission,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Anderson,  dur- 
ing the  short  period  that  it  has  been 
working. 

The  Commission  has  requested  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1966  to  initiate  investiga- 
tions on  the  most  promising  sea-level 
canal  routes.  On-site  surveys  would  be- 
gin in  January,  with  the  next  annual  dry 
season  on  the  isthmus.  I  recommend 
prompt  action  on  the  request  in  order 
that  the  Commission  be  in  a  position  to 
initiate  this  important  aspect  of  its  work 
during  this  4-month  period  of  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  authorizing 
legislation,  the  Commission  is  required 
to  report  to  me  on  its  progress  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  July  31  of  each 
year  and  to  make  its  final  report  not 
later  than  June  30,  1968.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  submitting  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Commission. 

In  forwarding  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  wish  to  reiterate  the  importance 
which  I  attach  to  pressing  forward  with 
plans  and  preparations  for  a  sea-level 
canal.  I  think  this  is  needed  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  peaceful 
trade,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  needed  in  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  in  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  all. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  July  31,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate: 

"S.  579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire;   and 

S  J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smlthson. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  81)    to  authorize  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  to  apportion  the  sum 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  for  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  136.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1,  17a, 
64a(5) ,  67(b) ,  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  790.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh  lock"; 

H.R.  3039.  An  act  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  make  pajmient  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  payment  Is  due; 

H.R.  4905.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Okaloosa  County,  Fla.; 

H.R.  7755.  An  act  to  amend  section  633  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing  fees 
of  U.S.  commissioners;  and 

H.R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in  improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  In 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  136.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1,  17a, 
64a(5) ,  67(b) ,  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  790.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh  lock";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  3039.  An  act  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  members  of  an  armed  force  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the 
pay  period  for  which  such  pa3mient  is  due; 
and 

H.R.  4905.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7755.  An  act  to  amend  section  633 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing 
fees  of  U.S.  commissioners;  and 

H.R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  In  Improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  In 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HERBERT    HOOVER    NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  SITE,  IOWA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  498,  H.R.  8111. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8111)   to  establish  the  Herbert  Hoover 


National  Historical  Site  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  515) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8111,  is  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  National 
Historic  Site  and  for  its  administration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system.  A  similar  measure, 
S.  810,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Miller,  for  himself  and  Senator 
HicKENLOoPER.  Hearings  were  conducted  on 
both  bills, 

NEED 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  3lEt  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  August  10,  1874.  In 
a  two-room  cottage  on  the  site  In  West 
Branch,  Iowa.  He  spent  the  first  years  of 
his  life  there  and  his  and  Mrs.  Hoover's  graves 
are  on  the  site.  The  cottage  in  which  he  was 
born  is  still  standing.  It  has  been  fully  re- 
stored and  houses  family  pieces  and  other 
furniture  of  the  period.  A  replica  of  his 
father's  blacksmith  shop  is  also  on  the  site, 
as  is  the  modern  Herbert  Hoover  Library  in 
which  are  kept  his  Presidential  papers  and  a 
number  of  other  memorabilia  from  his  long 
career  as  an  engineer,  translator  (with  Mrs. 
Hoover)  of  Agricola's  "De  Re  Metallica."  re- 
lief administrator  in  Belgium,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  elder  statesman. 

The  proposal  under  the  bill  is  to  set  aside 
approximately  200  acres  of  land  in  order  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  setting  of  the 
Hoover  cottage,  blacksmith  shop,  library,  and 
graves.  Twenty-eight  of  these  acres  are 
already  owned  by  the  United  States  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  Hoover  Birthplace  Founda- 
tion owns  another  6V2  acres  and  has  acquired 
scenic  easements  on  15  more. 

The  plan  for  development  of  the  site  so 
that  It  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  visit- 
ing public  includes  the  building  of  a  small 
visitor  center,  provision  of  adequate  parking 
space,  rerouting  of  a  city  street  In  order  to 
eliminate  vehicular  traffic  Inunedlately  in 
front  of  the  cottage,  and  refurbishing  certain 
older  houses  in  the  area  as  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  atmosphere  of  the  site.  The  library 
will  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  but  provision 
is  made  in  the  bill  for  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment betwen  the  Administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  transfer  to  the 
latter  of  land  not  needed  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  the  library  and  for  use  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  In  accord- 
ance with  terms  to  l>e  agreed  upon,  of  facili- 
ties constructed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs  Is  unanimous  in  its  belief  that  the 
creation  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  His- 
toric Site  is  a  worthy  proposal,  that  the  his- 
toric site  will  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the 
national  park  system,  and  that  the  Nation 
will  be  honoring  Itself  In  showing  its  con- 
tinued respect  for  a  great  American. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  is  of  interest  to  the  Nation 
and  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

The  bill  provides  legislation  for  the 
further  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  Herbert  Hoover  birthplace  site  in 
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West  Branch.  Iowa.  A  great  deal  of 
work  has  ah-eady  been  done  on  this 
project. 

The  West  Branch  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, the  Cedar  County  Historical  So- 
ciety in  Cedar  County,  Iowa,  and  various 
other  groups  have  done  a  great  deal 
toward  rehabilitation  and  development 
of  this  site. 

This  bill,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  committees 
of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  I  introduced  a 
bill  on  the  subject  some  time  ago  in  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  not 
exactly  the  same  bill  that  we  introduced, 
and  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  bill  orig- 
inally introduced  in  the  House,  but  it  has 
been  considered  meticulously  by  the 
committees  of  both  Houses  and  has  had 
the  full  cooperative  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
administration. 

The  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
filed  and  well  understood,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
measure.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  approval  of  the 
program  at  this  time.  The  bill  wUl  ac- 
complish its  objective  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  the  Hoover  family,  the 
Hoover  Foundation,  the  West  Branch 
Heritage  Foundation,  the  Cedar  County 
Historical  Society,  and  all  other  ele- 
ments involved  in  this  development. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  any  further  in  discussing  this 
bill.  It  has  already  passed  the  House  cf 
Representatives,  and  remains  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  10th  of  August  1965,  a  special  Her- 
bert Hoover  commemorative  stamp  will 
be  issued  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  through 
the  post  ofRce  there,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  ceremonies  will  be  conducted  there 
in  commemoration  of  the  issuance  of 
this  stamp. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  worthwhile  effort  in  behalf  of 
a  great  American  and  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  in  the  statement  which  he  just 
made. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1 ,  is  un- 
avoidably absent,  although  he  desired  to 
be  present.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  short  statement  he  prepared  on 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Miller 

Senator  Hickenlooper  and  I  Introduced 
S.  810  on  January  28  of  this  year  for  the 
purposes  covered  by  the  pending  bill. 

Our  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation, 
which  had  been  working  closely  with  the 
Hoover  family,  with  the  city  officials  of  West 
Branch.  Iowa,  and  county  officials  of  Cedar 
County,  with  the  West  Branch  Heritage 
Foundation,  and  with  the  Cedar  County 
Historical  Society. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced   on   January   28    (p.    1465   of   the 


Congressional  Record)  that  considerable 
work  had  been  done  by  the  foundation  in 
reviewing  the  properties  available  and  In 
coordinating  the  program  with  other  inter- 
ested groups. 

The  witnesses  and  testimony  in  behalf  of 
our  bill  during  the  hearings  conducted  on 
June  7  were  Impressive.  Probably  the  finest 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  them  Is  that 
they  all  paid  tribute  In  a  most  objective  way 
to  one  of  our  great  Presidents. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  during  our  White 
House  visit  with  President  Johnson,  he  in- 
dicated the  fullest  support  for  this  project. 
Officials  from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  been  most 
cooperative. 

The  bill  before  us  satisfied  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  witnesses  who  testified 
In  behalf  of  our  bill  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Interior  Department.  Although  It  Is 
not  the  same  one  as  that  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hickenlooper  and  me  (S.  810).  hav- 
ing been  introduced  several  months  after 
ours,  the  important  point  is  that  it  will  get 
the  job  done.  I  am  more  Interested  In  get- 
ting the  job  done  than  I  am  In  whose  name 
appears  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  which  be- 
comes law.  The  people  we  represent  well 
know  of  our  work  in  behalf  of  this  project, 
and  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  Is  suf- 
ficient praise. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELLIS  ISLAND 
AS  A  PART  OF  THE  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY    NATIONAL    MONUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  491,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution <S.J.  Res.  79)  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monu- 
ment and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds,  but  not  more  than 
$6,000,000,  as  may  be  required  to  develop 
Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument,  but  not  more  than 
$3,000,000  shall  be  appropriated  during  the 
first  five  years  following  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  <No.  508) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79 
Is  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 


necessary  to  develop  Kills  Island  as  a  unit 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument. 

NEED 

On  May  11.  1965.  the  President,  acting 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  June  8,  1906 
(34  Stat.  225,  16  U.S.C.  431).  proclaimed 
Ellis  Island  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument.  The  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this 
report,  provided  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should  expend  no  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  administration  of  the  national 
monument  to  develop  Ellis  Island  until  ap- 
propriate legislation  had  been  enacted. 
House  Joint  Resolution  454  was  Introduced 
m  response  to  this  provision  of  the  procla- 
mation. 

Ellis  Island,  situated  In  New  York  Harbor 
1  mile  from  the  tip  of  lower  Manhattan, 
1.300  feet  from  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and 
2,300  feet  from  Liberty  Island,  has  been  In 
Federal  possession  since  1800.  Originally 
3',2  acres  In  size  It  has  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  until  It  now  consists  of  27  V4 
acres.  Its  most  famous  role  was  played  dur- 
ing the  years  1892-1954  when  It  served  as  the 
great  point  of  entry  for  millions  of  the  Im- 
migrants who  were  then  coming  to  the 
United  States.  In  earlier  times  It  had  served 
as  a  place  for  the  execution  of  pirates,  as  a 
part  of  the  New  York  Harbor  fortifications, 
and  as  a  naval  gunpowder  magazine.  It  was 
an  internment  center  during  World  War  I 
and  a  place  of  detention  for  enemy  nationals 
during  World  War  II.  Since  1954  it  has  been 
unused.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  its  development  (see  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions entitled  "Disposal  of  Ellis  Island"  (S. 
Rept.  No.  306.  89th  Cong.) ) .  but  none  has 
received  as  wide  support  as  has  the  proposal 
to  retain  it  In  Federal  ownership  and  to  de- 
velop It  as  a  part  of  the  national  park 
system. 

The  plan  of  the  National  Park  Service  is 
to  rehabilitate  the  main  Immigration  build- 
ing for  use  as  a  public  museum,  to  rehabili- 
tate one  or  two  other  smaller  buildings  for 
administrative  use,  to  remove  all  or  nearly 
all  the  other  structures  now  on  the  Island, 
to  restore  the  ferry  basin,  seawall,  and  utili- 
ties, to  landscape  the  grounds  for  public  park 
use  with  emphasis  through  sculpture  and 
otherwise  on  the  importance  In  history  of 
Ellis  Island,  and  to  provide  (probably 
through  a  concessioner)  a  restaurant  and 
simUar  facilities  for  the  visiting  public.  It 
may  also  be  that,  eventually,  a  walkway  will 
be  provided  to  connect  the  Island  with  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  This  will  be  particularly 
desirable  If  the  plans  which  New  Jersey  has 
for  rehabilitating  the  Jersey  City  waterfront 
and  developing  It  Into  a  public  park  mate- 
rialize, but  plans  for  such  a  walkway  have 
not  yet  been  fully  formulated.  While  part  of 
this  development  work  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  Job  Corps  members,  the 
entire  undertaking  is  obviously  too  large  to 
be  handled  this  way  and  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  454  Is  therefore  needed. 

The  committee  agreed  to  the  House  action 
in  limiting  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  $6  million  In  all,  with  a  $3 
million  limit  on  funds  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  program.  The  Ellis  Island  facilities 
will  be  subject  to  the  fee  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  cf 
1965  and  any  fees  that  are  charged  will  be 
covered  Into  the  fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79  is  to  set  aside  Ellis  Island 
as  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument  complex  with  the  long  range 
prospect  of  creating  an  impressive  and 
meaningful  approach  to  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  hai'bors. 

The  controversy  over  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  27.5  acre  Ellis  Island  tract 
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has  been  long  and  sometimes  bitter.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  reach  a  solution 
by  enacting  this  legislation.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  we  provide  come  monument 
for  those  that  have  given  so  much  to  this 
country.  The  more  than  16  million  im- 
migrants who  passed  through  the  Ellis 
Island  station  between  1892  and  1954 
have  given  of  themselves  to  make  this 
country  grow  and  prosper. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  me- 
morial on  this  island  will  serve  to  beau- 
tify the  entire  approach  of  New  York  bay. 

In  my  own  State,  plans  are  already 
under  way  to  construct  a  waterfront 
park  across  from  this  island.  I  am  sure 
that  many  other  areas  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  will  follow  the  lead  that  we 
now  set  in  creating  areas  of  true  beauty. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  act  with  deter- 
mination and  speed  so  that  the  monu- 
ment to  these  citizens  may  inspire  our 
country  in  growth  and  freedom.  The 
accomplishments  of  these  people  are 
legion.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  take 
steps  to  create  a  monument  to  the  first 
landing  place  for  over  70  percent  of  our 
immigrants.  Just  as  the  Pilgrims  are 
remembered  at  Plymouth  Rock  for  their 
first  steps  on  a  new  soil  so  we  must  pay 
tribute  to  our  20th  century  voyagers 
whose  skills  and  determination  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  this  country. 

The  conversion  of  Ellis  Island  into  a 
national  park  site  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  immigrants  of  all  nations.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  memorial  than  in  the 
shadow  of  the  world's  capital  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  complex.  This  area 
has  become  the  home  for  many  of  these 
immigrants.  The  contributions  of  these 
people  are  all  around  us.  It  seems  orJy 
just  that  the  cities  that  they  helped 
build  should  look  down  upon  this  island 
as  a  living  memorial  of  their  hardships 
and  efforts. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  is  aware 
of  the  changing  face  of  the  American 
composite.  We  are  no  longer  a  Nation 
of  purely  Anglo-Saxon  heritage. 

The  term  "melting  pot"  does  not  ade- 
quately describe  the  contributions  that 
our  immigrants  have  made  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Nation.  That  term  car- 
ries the  connotation  of  a  blending — a 
sameness.  This  is  not  our  America  of 
today. 

The  genius  of  this  people  has  always 
been  our  individuality.  The  basis  of  this 
individuality  is  the  premium  that  we 
place  on  human  dignity  and  there  is  no 
racial  or  ethnic  common  denominator  for 
dignity.  Each  people  has  its  proud  ori- 
gins, each  its  special  talents.  We  have 
not  "melted"  these  qualities  into  a  stereo- 
tyjse  of  the  average  American,  but  rath- 
er accepted  the  uniqueness  of  each  na- 
tionality to  compose  our  one  nationality. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  diverse 
citizens  must  be  memorialized.  It  is  our 
duty  to  insure  that  our  heritage  is  not 
forgotten.  Ellis  Island  is  v.here  Ameri- 
can life  began  for  so  many  of  our  citizens, 
and  we  are  duty  bound  to  maintain  a 
symbol  of  that  beginning  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  future. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  by  proclamation  added  Ellis  Island  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
and 

Whereas  the  Presidential  proclamation 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Ellis  Island  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  Act  of  Congress:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds, 
but  not  more  than  $6,000,000.  as  may  be 
required  to  develop  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of 
the  Statue  of  Llbery  National  Monument, 
but  not  more  than  $3,000,000  shall  be  appro- 
priated during  the  first  five  years  following 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  action 
by  which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79  was 
passed^  An  identical  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  454,  has  been  referred 
to  the  Interior  Committee  and  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  the  House  acting 
on  this  identical  measure  a  second  time 
it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  House  resolution  which  as  I 
said  is  identical  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
LiAMSl.  I  have  cleared  this  procedure 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  454.  a  com- 
panion and  identical  resolution  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  79. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  454. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  454)  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Mon- 
ument, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  matter  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  Ellis  Island  will  be  finally  settled 
with  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Over  the  years,  this  island — which 
holds  such  an  honored  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation — has  been  the  subject 
of  study  and  controversy,  and  many  al- 
ternatives have  been  proposed  for  its  use 
since  it  ceased  to  be  the  immigration 
reception  center  for  the  east  coast. 
Lying  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Har- 
bor, it  is  in  an  ideal  location  for  any  one 
of  a  number  of  projects — a  great  me- 


morial, a  university,  a  housing  develop- 
ment, a  hospital — all  of  which,  have,  at 
one  time  or  another  been  considered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  But  the  plan 
upon  which  we  have  now  settled  is  by  far 
the  most  suitable.  Ellis  Island  will  be  de- 
veloped as  part  of  the  Statute  of  Liberty 
National  Moniunent;  a  museum  will  be 
built  on  the  island  and  park  land  land- 
scaped and  developed.  It  is  hoped  even- 
tually, that  the  island  will  be  connected 
by  walkway  or  causeway  with  the  pro- 
posed Jersey  City  waterfront  park. 

With  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, we  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$6  million  to  develop  Ellis  Island  along 
these  lines.  It  is  an  investment  in 
needed  park  space  and  a  commemoration 
of  a  most  storied  part  of  our  Nation's 
history.  The  shares  of  many  immigrant 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  make  our  Nation  great 
are  with  us  today.  Their  living  descend- 
ants like  myself  and  generations  to 
come  will  deeply  appreciate  this  deed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  454)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79  is 
indefinitely  postponed. 


CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  AMEND- 
MENT TO  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OF  1934 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  509,  S.  1948. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1948)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
commissioners,  employees  and  executive 
reservists  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  3, 
line  10.  after  the  word  "amended",  to 
strike  out  "96"  and  insert  "69";  and 
after  line  15.  to  insert: 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  If  the  commis- 
sioner or  employee  advises  the  Qovernment 
official  responsible  for  appointment  to  his 
position  of  all  pertinent  circumstances  and 
receives  a  written  determination  made  by 
such  official  that  the  financial  Interest,  em- 
ployment, or  official  relation  to  a  person  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  is  not  so  substan- 
tial as  to  be  deemed  hkely  to  affect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  services  which  the  Government 
may  expect  such  commissioner  or  employee. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  A 
commissioner  shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
bxislness.  vocation,  profession,  or  employ- 
ment. He  shall  not,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
following  the  termination  of  his  service  as 
a  commissioner,  represent  any  person  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity, except  that  this  restriction  shall  not 
apply  to  any  commissioner  who  has  served 
the  full  term  for  which  he  was  appointed. 
Not  more  than  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

"(2)  No  member  of  the  Commission  or 
person  in  its  employ  shall  have  a  financial 
Interest  in,  be  employed  by,  or  have  any 
official  relation  to — 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  in  radio  broad- 
casting; 

"(B)  any  person  engaged  in  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio  as  a  common  car- 
rier; 

"(C)  any  person  a  substantial  part  of 
whose  activities  consists  of  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  radio  apparatvis  for  wire  or  radio 
communication ; 

"(D)  any  person  a  substantial  part  of 
whose  activities  consists  of  the  installation, 
servicing,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  ap- 
paratus used  for  the  transmission  of  coni- 
munications  by  wire  or  radio; 

"(E)  any  person  a  substantial  part  of 
whose  activities  consists  of  the  providing 
of  services  to  any  other  person  a  substantial 
part  of  whose  activities  consists  of  radio 
broadcasting  or  communications  by  wire  or 
radio  as  a  common  carrier;  or 

"(F)  a  holding  company,  mutual  fund,  or 
other  Investment  company  whose  invest- 
ments are  concentrated  substantially  in  the 
areas  covered  by  clauses  (A)  through  (E) 
of  this  paragraph  (2). 

"(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply — 

"(A)  to  a  'special  Government  employee' 
as  defined  In  section  202(a)  of  chapter  11 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code:  or 
"(B)  to  persons  acting  as  executive  re- 
servists pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 710  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (69  Stat.  583;  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2160(e)).  and  (1)  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  in  a  full- time 
capacity,  or  (II)  when  employed  full  time 
in  time  of  war  or  during  periods  of  national 
emergency   declared    by    the    President." 

( 4 )  Paragraph  ( 2 )  of  subsection  ( b )  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  If  the  commissioner 
or  employee  advises  the  Government  official 
responsible  for  appointment  to  his  position 
of  all  pertinent  circumstances  and  receives 
a  written  determination  made  by  such  of- 
ficial that  the  financial  interest,  employment. 
or  official  relation  to  a  person  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  Is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be 
deemed  likely  to  affect  the  Integrity  of  the 
services  which  the  Government  may  expect 
from  such  commissioner  or  employee. 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(J)  of  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  527).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


held  on  June  23.  1965,  at  which  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Chairman,  E. 
William  Henry,  testified  In  support  of  the 
proposal.  No  witness  appeared  In  opposition 
to  the  bill. 


PURPOSE    OF   LEGISLATION 

The   purposes   of    this    legislation   are   to 


GENERAL    STATEMENT 

'This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.    A  hearing  thereon  was 


amend  section  4(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act   (47  U.S.C.  154(b))   dealing  with  finan- 
cial   interests    of    FCC    Commissioners    and 
employees  to  bring  this  provision  of  that  act 
more  closely  Into  line  with  current  national 
policy  on  confilcts  of  Interest  as  reflected  by 
the  general  conflict-of-interest  law  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  1962  (Public  Law  87-849). 
and  President  Johnson's  Executive  Order  No. 
11222  of  May  8,   1965,  and  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  section  4(b)   "special  Gov- 
ernment   employees";    i.e.,    the    short-term 
consultant,  and  persons  serving  in  the  Com- 
mission's  executive   reserve   program.      (See 
memorandum   regarding   conflict-of-interest 
provisions  of  Public  Law   87-849  of  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  Attorney   General,   dated  Jan- 
uary 28,  1963;  memorand\im  of  May  2,  1963, 
entitled,  "Preventing  Conflicts  of  Interest  on 
the  Part  of  Special  Government  Employees"; 
and   Executive   Order   No.    11222   of   May   8. 
1965,   reprinted  in  full  in  appendix.) 
As  reported,  the  bill.  S.  1948.  would: 
1.  Prohibit  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission  or  persons   in   its 
employ  from  having  a  financial  interest  in, 
being   employed   by,   or   having   any   official 
relation  to — (i)  any  person  engaged  In  radio 
broadcasting;    (II)    any    person   engaged   In 
communication  by  wire  or  radio  as  a  common 
carrier;    (111)   any  person  a  substantial  part 
of  whose  activities  consists  of  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  radio  apparatus  for  wire  or 
radio    communication;     (Iv)    any    person    a 
substantial  part  of  whose  activities  consists 
of  the   InstaHatlon,  servicing,  operation,   or 
maintenance  of  apparatus  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  communications  by  wire  or  radio; 
(V)   any  person  a  substantial  part  of  whose 
activities  consists  of  the  providing  of  services 
to   any   other  person   a  substantial  part   of 
whose  activities  consists  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing or  communications  by  wire  or  radio  as  a 
common  carrier;  or  (vl)  a  lioldlng  company, 
mutual  fund,  or  other  Investment  company 
whose  Investments  are  concentrated  In  the 
areas  covered  above. 

2.  Exempt  from  Its  provisions  "special 
Government  employees"  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  Public  Law  87-849.  76  Stat.  1119; 
"executive  reservists"  acting  as  such  ptu-su- 
ant  to  section  (e)  of  section  710  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(96  Stat.  583.  50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(e)).  and 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Government 
in  a  full-time  capacity;  and  those  executive 
reservists  employed  full-time  in  time  of  war 
or  during  periods  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President. 

3.  Provide  that  the  proscriptions  of  subsec- 
tion 4(b)(2)  shall  not  apply  where,  after 
full  disclosure,  a  written  determination  is 
made  by  the  appointing  official  that  the  in- 
terest (of  the  Commissioner  or  Commission 
employee)  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be 
deemed  likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the 
services  which  the  Government  may  expect 
from  him. 

4.  Repeal  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion 4(J)  of  the  Communications  Act  as  re- 
dundant. 

Thus,  S.  1948,  while  continuing  to  prevent 
the  same  genertd  types  of  activities  now  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  4(b),  would  narrow 
the  restrictions  contained  therein  to  make 
them  clearer  and  more  realistic  without  sac- 
rificing the  necessary  and  meaningful  re- 
strictions on  substantial  outside  interests 
•which  might  affect  a  Commissioner's  or 
an  employee's  performance  of  his  duties. 
background   and  NECESsrrT   FOR  legislation 

While  PCC  Commissioners  and  employees 
should  continue  to  be  prolUblted  from  in- 


vesting in  broadcasting  companies  and  com-' 
munlcations  common  carriers,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  broad  language  of  present 
suljsection  4(b)  should  be  changed  to  re- 
move the  shadow  land  involving  those 
thousands  of  companies  which  vise  radio 
merely  as  an  incident  of  their  business,  and 
situations  such  as  purchases  of  an  ordinary 
mutual  fund. 

Subsection  4(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  presently  contains  a  wide  prohibition 
against  any  financial  interest  by  any  Com- 
missioner or  Commission  employee  in  any 
company  connected  with  radio.  It  covers 
not  only  communication  common  carriers, 
and  broadcast  and  other  radio  licensees,  but 
also  any  company  manufacturing  radio  ap- 
paratus, and  every  company  furnishing  serv- 
ices or  radio  apparatus  to  companies  which 
are  licensees  or  manufacturers.  It  prohibits 
the  ownership  of  "stocks,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
ciurtles  of  any  corporation  subject  to  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act." 

When  the  Communications  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1934,  the  relevant  background  was 
the  use  of  radio  by  broadcast  companies  and 
the  regulation  of  communications  common 
carriers.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  Com- 
mission has  licensed  over  a  million  com- 
panies and  individuals  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services. 

Thus,  today  many  corporations  having 
nothing  to  do  with  broadcasting  or  commu- 
nications common  carriers  subject  to  the 
Commission's  regulatory  authority  are  Com- 
mission licensees,  and  FCC  Commissioners 
are  prohibited  from  buying  their  stock,  solely 
because  their  corporate  airplane  is  equipped 
with  radio,  or  because  in  some  other  inciden- 
tal way  they  use  radio  communications  in 
their  business.  States  and  munlclpelitles  are 
also  usually  licensees  of  police  and  fire  radio 
systems.  In  fact,  practically  every  facet  of 
modern  industry  and  commerce,  whether  it 
be  farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  trans- 
pvortatlon,  or  public  utilities  uses  radio  com- 
munication and  is  therefore  subject  to  the 
licensing  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act. 

Furthermore,  the  growth  of  mutual  funds 
containing  a  wide  diversity  of  stocks,  some  of 
which  are  almost  certain  to  be  In  the  commu- 
nications field,  raises  further  problems  as 
to  the  applicability  of  subsection  4(b).  Al- 
most any  mutual  fund  would  likely  contain 
some  shares  In  A.T.  &  T..  GE.  RCA.  or  some 
such  company  which  Commissioners  and  em- 
ployees should  not  be  permitted  to  invest  in 
directly.  However,  where  the  employee's  fi- 
nancial interest  In  such  company — through 
investment  in  shares  of  a  mutual  fund — Is  so 
remote  or  Inconsequential  that  he  would  not 
l>e  barred  under  the  general  conflict-of-inter- 
est law  from  participation  in  matters  involv- 
ing such  companies,  then  the  Communica- 
tions Act  should  be  clarified  to  permit  him 
to  hold  such  Investments.  The  nonpartlclpa- 
tion  test  of  the  general  conflict-of-interest 
law  (Public  Law  87-849)  would  apply  In  such 
circumstances. 

S.  1948  exempts  from  the  financial-interest 
provisions  of  subsection  4(b)  "special  Gov- 
ernment employees"  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  Public  Law  87-849,  76  Stat.  1119.  approved 
October  23,  1962.  18  U.S.C.  201.  The  broad 
scope  of  existing  subsection  4(b)  stands  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  use  of  part-time  consul- 
tants contemplated  by  Public  Law  87-849. 
which  has  liberalized  the  conflict-of-interest 
standards  as  they  apply  to  special  Govern- 
ment employees.  That  act  is  designed  to 
"*  *  •  help  the  Government  obtain  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  persons 
with  special  knowledge  and  skills  whose  prin- 
cipal employmen  is  outside  the  Govern- 
ment" (Attorney  General's  "Memorandiim 
Regarding  Confilct-of-Interest  Provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-849."  dated  January  28.  1963 
(28  F.R.  985)). 

Such  an  employee  would  continue  to  re- 
main fully  subject  to  all  the  confilct-of-m- 
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terest  standards  now  contained  in  Public  Law 
87-849.  And,  in  the  event  a  "special  Govern- 
ment employee"  should  become  a  regular 
employee  of  the  Commission,  or  a  member 
thereof,  he  would  then  become  subject  to 
subsection  4(b)  (2)  of  the  Communications 
Act.  In  short,  it  is  not  intended  to  confer 
on  "special  Government  employees"  any 
rights  beyond  those  now  set  out  in  Public 
Law  87-849. 

Also  exempt  from  the  financial  interest 
provisions  of  subsection  4(b)  would  be  per- 
sons acting  as  executive  reservists  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  section  710  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(69  Stat.  583,  50  U.S.C.  app.  2160(e)),  and 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Government 
in  a  full-time  capacity,  and  those  executive 
reservists  employed  full  time  in  time  of  war 
or  during  periods  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President. 

The  executive  reserve  program,  approved  in 
Congress  in  1955.  authorized  the  President 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  train- 
ing of  a  nucleus  executive  reserve  for  em- 
ployment in  executive  positions  in  Govern- 
ment dUrlng  periods  of  emergency.  It  fur- 
ther authorized  the  President  to  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  exemption  of  members  of 
such  reserve  from  the  operation  of  the  con- 
filct-of-lnterest  provisions  In  sections  281, 
283.  284.  434.  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (sec.  99  of  title  5) .  This  he 
did  in  his  Executive  order  establishing  the 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve.  (Execu- 
tive Order  10660,  Feb.  15,  1956.  21  F.R.  1117.) 

The  financial  interest  provisions  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  have  been 
found  to  be  unduly  restrictive  In  the  re- 
cruitment for  the  executive  reserve  training 
program  of  the  Commission.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  difficulties  encountered  In  the 
search  for  well-qualified  appointees.  And  it 
Is  those  people  who  by  reason  of  their  past 
employment  in  the  Commission  or  employ- 
ment in  executive  positions  in  the  communi- 
cations industry,  are  the  best  qualified  and 
most  valuable  to  serve  the  Government  as 
full-time  Commission  employees  in  periods 
of  national  emergency  or  time  of  war. 

amendment 

The  committee  adopted  the  amendment 
recommended  by  Chairman  E.  William  Henry 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  the  course  of  his  testimony  at  the  hearing 
before  the  committee  on  June  23.  1965.  and 
has  amended  the  bill  by  adding  after  line 
15,  on  page  3  the  following  new  paragraph 
(4)  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  as  follows: 

"(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  If  the  Commis- 
sioner or  employee  advises  the  Government 
official  responsible  for  appointment  to  his 
position  of  all  pertinent  circumstances  and 
receives  a  written  determination  made  by 
such  officials  that  the  financial  Interest,  em- 
ployment, or  official  relation  to  a  person  de- 
scriljed  in  paragraph  (2)  is  not  so  substan- 
tial AS  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the 
Integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  expect  from  such  Commissioner 
or  employee." 

Under  the  legislation,  as  introduced,  in- 
justice or  hardship  could  still  occur  In  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  For  example,  if  an 
employee  of  the  FCC  were  to  be  named  bene- 
ficiary of  a  trust  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  few  shares  of  stock  of  an  Interstate 
communications  common  carrier,  he  would 
be  In  violation  of  the  Communications  Act 
if  he  continued  in  the  Commlssl(  n's  em- 
9  ploy.  Yet  he  might  have  no  control  over  the 
trust  and  not  be  able  to  get  the  trustees  to 
sell  the  shares  In  question.  Other  factual 
situations,  each  one  unique,  could  arise. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  your  commit- 
tee provides  some  flexibility  so  that,  in  such 
cases  where  no  substantial  actual  or  appar- 
ent conflict  of  interest  exists,  the  appoint- 


ing official,  upon  a  consideration  of  all  per- 
tinent circumstances,  may  prevent  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  4(b)  (2)  to  the  case  by 
determining  in  writing  that  the  flnanclal  In- 
terest, employment,  or  official  relation  to  a 
person  described  In  paragraph  (2)  Is  not  so 
substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect 
the  Integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Gov- 
ernment may  expect  from  such  Commis- 
sioner or  employee. 

This  language  is  taken  from  a  comparable 
provision  of  the  general  conflict  of  Interest 
laws  revised  by  the  Congress  in  1962  (sec. 
208(b) ,  Public  Law  87-649.  76  Stat.  1119.  ap- 
proved Oct.  23,  1962) . 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
this  legislation  merely  provides  relief  from 
some  of  the  more  stringent  special  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  financial  Interest,  etc.,  of 
members  and  employees  of  the  FCC.  Sub- 
section 4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended,  continues  to  apply  to  such  per- 
sons strict  standards  with  respect  to  the  pri- 
mary fields  of  Commission  regulatory  activ- 
ity; I.e.,  broadcasters  and  communications 
common  carriers.  In  addition,  members  and 
employees  of  the  FCC  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  any  pertinent  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral confilcts  of  interest  law  (Public  Law  87- 
849),  and  to  Executive  Order  11222  1^30  F.R. 
6469,  May  8,  1965).  It  is  only  "special  Gov- 
ernment employees"  and  executive  reservls4;s 
who  are  exempt  from  the  additional  specific 
restrictions  imposed  upon  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  FCC. 

These  changes  thus  accord  with  the  view 
followed  in  both  the  1962  general  revision 
of  the  conflict  of  interest  law  and  Executive 
Order  11222  that  Government  employees 
should  be  free  to  engage  in  lawful  flnanclal 
transactions  to  the  same  extent  as  private 
citizens  where  no  real  conflict  of  interest 
exists.  (See  e.g.,  H.  Rept.  748,  87th  Cong.. 
1st  sess..  p.  6,  and  sec.  203  of  Executive  Order 
11222.  May  8.  1965.  30  F.R.  6469.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  amendments  are 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REFERRAL  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  FI- 
NANCE OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
BANKRUPTCY  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  has  informed  me 
that  the  bill  (H.R.  136)  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  relating  to  statutory 
liens  and  powers  of  the  trustee,  and  the 
bill  (HJEl.  3438)  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the 
priority  of  taxes,  both  of  which  are  com- 
panion bills  of  those  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  line 
with  the  action  taken  with  respect  to  the 
two  bills  previously  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  covering  these  par- 
ticular subjects,  H.R.  136  and  H.R.  3438 
likewise  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  two  Senate  bills  were  previously  re- 
ferred to  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
(H.R.  136)  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
relating  to  statutory  liens  and  powers  of 
the  trustee,  and  the  bUl  (H.R.  3438)  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect 
to  limiting  the  priority  of  taxes,  were 
each  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
instructions  that  they  be  reported  back 
to  the  Senate  within  a  period  of  30  days. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  this 
afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man, Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  prop)osed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  deposits  and  interest 
thereon,  to  limit  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  obtaining  deposits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  three  resolutions  of  the 
Eighth  Guam  Legislature,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Resolution  114 
A  resolution  relative  to  requesting  and  me- 
morializing the  Members  of  Congress  to 
favorably  consider  the  passage  of  bill  H.R. 
8720.  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
legislative  salaries  and  expenses  by  the 
Government  of  Guam 

Be  it  resolved  by  Vie  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas  bill  No.  H.R.  8720  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  consideration  of  the  89th 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  said  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to 
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provide  for  the  payment  of  legislative  salaries 
and  expenses  by  the  Government  of  Guam. 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Territory  of 
Guam  in  that  it  will  enhance  the  degree  of 
autonomy  and  self-government;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  in  the  public 
Interest  that  federally  imposed  limitations 
on  such  salaries  and  expenses  be  eliminated 
and  the  United  States  be  relieved  of  its  obli- 
gation to  pay  those  salaries  and  expenses: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  Congress 
be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested 
and  memorialized  to  favorably  consider  the 
passage  of  bill  No.  H.R.  8720  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress which  provides  for  the  amendment  of 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  payment 
of  legislative  salaries  and  expenses  by  the 
Government  of  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof,  and  copies  of  the  same  hereafter  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  chairman.  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritorial and  Insular  Affairs,  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam,  and  to  the  Washington 
Representative  of  the  Territory  of  Guam. 
Duly  adopted  on  the  13th  day  of  July  1965. 

V.  C.  Reyes. 

Vice  Speaker. 

Antonio  S.  N.  Duenas, 

Legislative  Secretary. 

Resolution  131 
A  resolution  advising  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Eighth  Guam  Leglslatiu-e 
to  encourage  purchases  of  American  prod- 
ucts by  the  Government  of  Guam 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  hereby  Is  memorial- 
ized and  advised  that  an  appropriation  act 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  materials  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Eighth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture provided  at  least  75  percent  of  all  sums 
spent  on  purchases  made  pvu-suant  to  any 
lt«m  of  said  act  shall  be  spent  on  purchases 
of    products    manufactured    In    the    United 
States  and  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
of  the  Eighth  Guam  Legislature  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  American  products  by  the 
Government  of  Guam,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  speaker  be  and  he  here- 
by is  Instructed  to  sign  this  resolution  and 
that  the  legislative  secretary  be  and  he 
hereby  Is  Instructed  to  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  and  to  transmit  a 
copy  hereof  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 

1965. 

Vicente  C.  Retes, 

Vice  Speaker. 
Aktonio  S.  N.  Dtenas, 

Legislative  Secretary. 


motlen  of  a  close  relationship  between  our 
young  people:  and 

Whereas  there  has  seldom  been  an  athletic 
event  that  he  and  his  wife  have  not  attended; 

and 

Whereas  Capt.  Jerry  M.  Barlow  came  to 
Guam  with  an  outstanding  prior  naval  rec- 
ord; and 

Whereas  under  his  capable  administration 
the  naval  air  station  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
substantially  rebuilt  and  extended  to  include 
arrangements  for  the  grading  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  of  land  and  space  for  the  building  of 
an  air  terminal  for  the  territory  of  Guam. 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  Capt.  Jerry  M. 
Barlow,  commanding  officer,  U.S.  Navy. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Agana.  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
to  Commander  Naval  Forces  Marianas,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  13th  day  of  July  1965. 
Vicente   C.   Reyes, 

Vice  Speaker. 
Antonio  S.  N.  Duenas. 

Legislative  Secretary. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  between 
the  levels  of  government  In  order  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  our  federal  system  In  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society,  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
to  provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit  provision 
of  reimbursable  technical  service  to  State 
and  local  governments,  to  establish  coordi- 
nated Intergovernmental  policy  and  admin- 
istration of  grants  and  loans  for  urban  de- 
velopment, to  provide  for  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with 
local  government  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  538). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  7765.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  537) . 


FRUITING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COFIES 
OF  THE  "CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL 
AIDS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS" AND  THE  1965  SUP- 
PLEMENT THERETO— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  45)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Aids  to  State  and  Local  Governments" 
and  the  1965  Supplement  thereto,  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  thirty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  conunlttee  prints  entitled 
(1)  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments,"  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  and  (2)  "Catalog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments— Supplement,  January  4,  1965," 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session;  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  for  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations;  of  which 
twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  of  each  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  ten  thousand 
and  fifty  copies  of  each  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Tom  Killefer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  and 

Executive  D,  88th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow 
on  June  1,  1964  (Executive  Report  No.  4). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Prank  W.  McCuUoch,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 


Resolution  158 
A  resolution  relative  to  extending  to  Capt. 
Jerry  M.  Barlow,  commanding  officer  U.S. 
Nnvy.  on  behalf  of  the  Eighth  Guam  Leg- 
islature and  the  citizens  of  Guam  their 
congratulations  and  appreciation  for  the 
unusual  and  outstanding  performance  of 
duty  as  commanding  officer  of  Navy  Air 
Station,  Agana,  Guam,  from  June  21.  1963. 
to  July  31,  1965 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas  although  the  territory  of  Guam 
has  been  most  fortunate  In  having  outstand- 
ing officers  assigned  to  this  territory,  it  Is 
seldom  that  we  have  had  a  commanding 
officer  who  not  only  went  out  of  his  way 
to  establish  fine  relationships  between  civil- 
ians and  the  military  but  who.  In  addition, 
has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  the  pro- 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  NO.  198  EN- 
TITLED "THE  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS' 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    reported    an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  44 )  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  No. 
198,   entitled  "The   Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,"  which,  un- 
der the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  10.000  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  198  of  the  84th 
Congress  entitled  "The  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph. 
and    Mr.     Kennedy    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
S.  2350.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending   the  Federal  Food.  Drug,   and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  efficacy 
and  reliability  of  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and 
prosthetic    devices:    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2351.  A  bin  to  protect  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
by  prohibiting  the  making  of  certain  threat- 
ening and  abusive  communications  to  mem- 
bers of  such    forces  or  their   families,   and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bjll,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prouty) : 

S.  2352.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  cer- 
tain employees  benefit  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2354.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  deposits 
and  Interest  thereon,  to  limit  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  obtaining  deposits,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PREMARKET  TESTING  OF  CERTAIN 
DEVICES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  that  would  require  pre- 
market  testing — for  safety  and  for  effi- 
cacy— of  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and 
prosthetic  devices  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  reasons  for  enactment  of  this 
measure  are  compelling,  and  the  need 
for  prompt  action  is  urgent.  As  long  as 
we  are  without  this  bill,  we  stand  only 
partially  protected  from  those  who  in- 
fest the  fringes  of  honest  medical  prac- 
tice. As  long  as  we  permit  promoters 
and  crooked  practitioners  to  make  false 
claims  for  useless  gadgets,  we  will  fool- 
ishly permit  the  unscrupulous  to  make 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  from  vic- 
tims desperately  crying  out  for  real  help 
or  well-founded  hope  of  cure. 

The  bill,  would,  quite  simply,  require 
that  a  manufacturer  of  a  device  be  re- 
quired to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  when  he 
wishes  to  introduce  that  device  into  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  manufacturer 
would  have  to  submit  full  reports  of  In- 
vestigations which  have  been  made  to 
show  that  the  device  is  safe  for  use  and 
effective  in  use. 

Exemptions  would  be  made  for  devices 
intended  solely  for  investigational  use 
by  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience.  A  similar  exemp- 
tion would  apply  to  common  devices  rec- 
ognized "as  safe  and  effective  for  use 
under  the  conditions  prescribed."  In 
other  words,  a  surgeon's  scalpel  would 
be  recognized  as  a  safe  device. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  keep 
worthwhile  devices  from  hospitals  or  the 
treatment  rooms  of  reputable  practition- 
ers. The  purpose  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
vicious  misrepresentations  and  use  of 
devices  that  do  nothing  more  than  take 
the  money  of  their  victims  while  post- 
poning helpful  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  many  arguments  for 
this  bill  were  made  in  a  report  issued  on 
January   31    by   the    Subcommittee    on 


Frauds  and  Misrepresentations  Affect- 
ing the  Elderly.  This  subcommittee,  a 
unit  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  conducted  hearings  in  1964 
on  health  frauds  and  quackery.  The 
comments  in  the  report,  though  dealing 
only  with  older  Americans,  nevertheless 
summarize  a  problem  that  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  report  states  that  a  substantial 
trade  in  worthless  devices  exists  in  the 
Uruted  States,  and  that  profits  to  some 
of  the  manufacturers  are  now  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  report  described 
one  highly  mobile  pitchman  who  made 
an  estimated  $21/2  million  from  a  ma- 
chine that  did  little  more  than  give 
colonic  enemas  to  victims  of  major  dis- 
eases. In  the  explanatory  text  on  Its 
recommendation  for  premarket  testing, 
the  subcommittee  added: 

Premarket  testing  of  therapeutic,  diag- 
nostic, and  prosthetic  devices  should  be  re- 
quired at  the  Federal  level. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  sub- 
committee is  concerned  about  a  wide- 
spread traflac  in  devices  purported  to 
provide  treatments  or  diagnoses  to  pa- 
tients in  need  of  competent  professional 
care. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a 
more  effective  action  against  such  de- 
vices was  a  summary  of  seizure  actions 
taken  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration between  January  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963.  Among  the  devices  seized 
were  the  following: 

An  Oxy-Gear  oxygen  Inhalator  kit  de- 
scribed as  providing  effective  treatment 
for  ailments  including  cardiac  and  asth- 
matic attack,  lung  conditions,  and  the 
effects  of  shock. 

A  battery-operated  wrinkle  remover 
that  produced  electrical  impulses  to  the 
body  through  sponge  applicators. 

The  Auto-Electronic  Radioclast,  model 
20,  which  supposedly  detected  diseased 
organs.  Put  on  display  at  the  hearing, 
the  device  was  actually  nothing  more 
than  a  wooden  cabinet  containing  a 
combination  of  electronic  circuits,  pilot 
lights,  and  dials  operated  by  a  practi- 
tioner allegedly  trained  to  interpret  its 
mysteries. 

The  Magnetron,  originally  advertised 
as  a  sure  cure  for  arthritis,  prostate 
gland  trouble,  varicose  veins,  diabetes, 
failing  heart,  and  tumors,  was  demon- 
strated at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  hear- 
ing. Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony: 

Maurice  Kinslow.  You  will  notice  that 
when  I  take  my  hand  off  of  here  the  light 
brightens.  You  cannot  tell  this,  but  I  am 
getting  a  little  shock  out  of  It.  It  is  just 
enough  to  make  the  unsuspecting,  naive,  or 
desperate  person  believe  that  he  Is  getting 
some  advantage  from  it. 

The  Instructions  indicate  that  you  start 
using  It  for  a  minute,  and  increase  up  to 
30  minutes  a  day.  but  you  should  not  expect 
results  In  less  than  a  few  months,  and  pos- 
sibly after  you  have  used  It  for  a  year,  you 
win  have  much  better  results. 

The  Micro-Dynameter:  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  rounded  up  1,200  of 
these  devices  in  1963,  and  most  of  them 
were  taken  from  licensed  practitioners. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  Micro-Dynam- 
eter could  diagnose  all  kinds  of  disease 


by  measuring  the  minute  electrical  cur- 
rents generated  when  metal  attachments 
were  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  patient. 
FDA  scientists  found,  however,  that  the 
device  merely  measured  the  amount  of 
perspiration  on  the  skin. 

Many  other  devices  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  State  law  already  requires 
premarket  testing  of  devices,  a  witness 
gave  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  an 
ozone  generator  which  crackled  and 
buzzed  as  it  produced  a  mixture  of  oxide 
and  nitrogen.  Advertisements  for  the 
generator  claimed  that  the  machine 
would  cure  cancer,  heart  disease,  sinus 
infections,  ulcers,  and  diabetes,  to  name  a 
few  of  the  ailments  listed.  Actual  lab- 
oratory tests,  however,  have  shown  that 
such  gases  have  killed  mice  in  laboratory 
experiments.  Experts  have  informed  the 
California  Bmeau  of  Public  Health  that 
the  gases  could  damage  the  lungs  of  peo- 
ple who  breathe  them  very  long. 
lucrative  trade 

Devices  are  moneymakers  for  small- 
time tinkerers  with  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  also  for  entrepreneurs  with  more 
elaborate  plans. 

The  Magnetron,  for  example,  was  a 
very  simple  cabinet  that  cost  about  $20  to 
build.    It  sold  for  $197.50. 

The  Micro-Dynameter  was  a  more 
sopisticated  product.  Each  one  sold  for 
$875,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to 
patients — at  $5  to  $10  per  treatment — 
could  easily  have  been  from  $25  to  $50 
million,  just  from  the  1,200  devices 
seized  by  the  FDA  in  1963. 

In  California,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived some  evidence  of  an  organized 
plan  to  accelerate  ozone  generator  sales. 
This  exchange  occurred  between  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  Joseph  F.  Bot- 
tini,  program  supervisor  of  the  State  bu- 
reau of  food  and  drug  inspections: 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  how  many 
were  sold? 

IVIr.  Bottini.  Yes;  we  feel  there  were  about 
$1.5  million  worth  sold. 

Senator  Williams.    Nationwide? 

Mr.  Bottini.  Statewide.  The  Interesting 
thing  about  it  was  that  It  was  called  Calozone 
in  California,  Orozone  In  Oregon,  and  Nevo- 
zone  in  Nevada,  and  this  avoided  the  Inter- 
state requirements.  It  was  really  an  elabo- 
rate scheme.  It  generated  a  considerable 
amount  of  ozone. 

Mr.  Bottini  estimated  that  it  cost  $24 
to  make  the  generator.  It  was  sold  for 
$154.  plus  tax.  The  assistant  district  at- 
torney of  Los  Angeles  County,  Mr.  John 
Miner,  showed  the  subcommittee  a  device 
that  used  blood  samples  in  a  machine  to 
effect  "cures"  of  serious  and  minor  ail- 
ments : 

Now  we  laugh  at  this,  or  at  least  It  Is  hu- 
morous to  us,  and  we  smile.  This  particular 
operator  has  records  of  treating  over  35,000 
people  of  whom  some  20,000  are  In  the  area 
of  your  special  concern  and  perhaps  over 
the  age  of  60. 

At  least  from  the  records  we  have,  well 
over  a  half  million  dollars  has  been  taken 
from  these  people  by  the  use  of  this  one 
machine.  They  are  retaUing  now  at  $550 
apiece. 

difficttlties  of  enforcement 

California  State  witnesses  said  that  It 
took  2  years  to  prepare  the  evidence 
needed  to  proceed  against  the  Calozone 
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generator,  and  the  devices  were  sold 
throughout  that  period.  The  officials 
were  hopeful  that  their  new  State  law— 
requiring  testing  before  marketing — 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  Investiga- 
tions after  the  abuses  had  been  com- 
mitted. ,  ,     ,       ., , 

FDA  Commissioner  Larrick  descrlbea 
the  national  problem  and  proposed  a 
solution : 

Under  present  law  a  device  may  be  sold 
with  impunltv  until  the  Government  Is  able 
to  accumulate  evidence  to  prove  In  court 
that  the  device  Is  unsafe  or  will  not  do  what 
is  claimed  In  Its  labeling. 

To  carry  through  one  of  these  cases  by 
the  Government  is  a  terrifically  expensive 
deal.  We  have  to  have  expert  physicists  to 
take  those  machines  all  apart  and  meastire 
every  circuit.  We  have  to  have  very  skilled 
phvsicians  who  will  go  on  the  witness  stand 
and  testify  that  the  device  will  not  do  any 
good. 

The  Commissioner  drew  a  parallel  to 
another  consumer  protection  law: 

The  new  device  clearance  system  would 
operate  In  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
new  drug  procedure  now  works.  The  sponsor 
of  a  new  device  would  be  required  to  furnish 
for  the  Government's  evaluation  and  ap- 
proval sound  scientific  evidence  that  the 
device  is  both  safe  and  effective  for  Its  rec- 
ommended \ises  before  it  can  be  marketed. 
This  would  enable  the  Government  to  give 
the  consumer  the  protection  he  deserves  by 
requiring  uncleared  devices  to  come  off  the 
market  promptly. 

PKOSTHETIC   DEVICES,    A    SPECIAL    PROBLEM 

Under  the  proposed  new  regulations, 
prosthetic  devices  would  be  subjected  to 
the  premarket  testing.  Surgeons  and 
other  medical  specialists,  in  treating 
elderly  people  and  other  patients,  fre- 
quently introduce  into  the  body  artificial 
hip  joints,  pins,  or  nails  used  to  repair 
fractured  bones,  and  other  forms  of 
prostheses. 

Usually  such  devices  give  much  needed 
help  to  persons  for  whom  little  else  could 
be  done.  The  subcommittee,  however, 
received  direct  evidence  that  some  un- 
satisfactory products  are  sold  in  this 
highly  specialized  marketplace. 

The  FDA  brought  to  the  hearing  room 
20  hip  nails.  1  bone  plate,  and  several 
metal  hip  joints,  and  other  devices  re- 
moved by  one  orthopedic  surgeon  from 
elderly  patients  over  a  period  of  less  than 
2  years.  One  had  broken;  all  had  set 
up  chemical  reaction  in  the  body,  fol- 
lowed by  infection.  Twenty-three  arti- 
ficial eyes,  of  poor  design,  were  also  dis- 
played. 

The  following  exchange  between  the 
FDA  witness  and  a  subcommittee  mem- 
ber pinpointed  the  problems  faced  by 
surgeons  and  patients  under  present  law: 
Senator  Yarborough.  Now  what  protec- 
tion does  the  surgeon  have  In  Introducing 
these  pins  into  the  himian  body?  What 
protection  has  the  surgeon  got  to  know  that 
the  metals  In  these  pins  are  the  kind  that 
have  been  made  biologically  Inert  and  that 
they  wUl  not  be  hostile  to  human  tissue? 

Dr.  Martin  Dobkt.i.k.  Actually  he  has  no 
protection  whatsoever.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  a  gaining  tide  of  malpractice  suits,  but 
counsel  and  attorneys  In  general  now  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  defective  device, 
even  though  the  physician  is  a  prime  target, 
actually  Is  the  fault  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  manufacturer. 


Senator  YARBORorcH.  You  mean  for  the 
malpractice  suit,  the  doctor  takes  one  of  these 
pins  made  from  metals  that  are  not  tolerated 
by  the  human  body  and  human  tissue,  a 
competent  surgeon  Introduces  one  of  these 
pins  into  the  body,  to  pin  a  broken  hip.  It  Is 
hostile,  and  the  surgeon  gets  a  suit  for  mal- 
practice. There  is  no  law  or  rule  or  regula- 
tion about  the  manufacture  of  these  devices, 
these  pins,  these  bolts,  these  metal  braces 
that  are  put  In  the  hiunan  body.  There  Is  no 
protection  for  the  surgeon  there  except  his 
Judgment  of  the  manufacturer;  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  DoBELLE.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

The  FDA  witnesses  made  it  clear  that 
most  manufacturers  maintain  careful 
metallurgical  control  standards  and  that 
a  committee  formed  by  the  manufac- 
turers is  "doing  some  heroic  work  in  try- 
ing to  get  some  real  standards."  But 
they  emphatically  said  that  only  pre- 
market testing  would  give  the  patient 
protection.  Examining  the  prosthetic 
devices,  one  subcommittee  member  asked 
this  question: 

Senator  Keating.  Are  they  (the  defective 
devices )  put  out  by  what  you  would  consider 
reputable  manufact\irers? 

Dr.  DoBELLE.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunately are.  I  do  not  think  the  manufac- 
turer sometimes  Is  quite  aware  of  what  might 
have  taken  place  because  they  do  not  sub- 
ject these  to  proper  biological  research.  I 
am  sure  this  one  was  put  out  by  a  very  repu- 
table concern,  and  It  Is  completely  rusted 
Inside,  completely  rusted  here.  You  have 
dulling  along  the  very  areas  to  show  where 
these  excrescences  have  been  cleaned  over. 


TOO     MUCH    CONTROL? 

At  a  later  hearing,  some  concern  was 
voiced  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
about  the  possibility  of  overregulation 
under  premarket  testing  procedures: 

Senator  Williams.  The  problem  arises 
with  thousands  of  noncomplicated  thera- 
peutic devices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  thousands  of  devices  have  ex- 
pressed concern  •  •  •  the  Band-Aid,  for 
example — does  this  have  to  be  tested  before 
marketing?  You  see.  the  simple  device  pre- 
sents a  problem,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  WiNTON  B.  Rankin,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  PDA.  Yes;  It  does.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  have  spoken  with  us  through 
their  associations  about  this  particular  ques- 
tion. Now  the  way  that  we  propose  In  the 
bill  to  deal  with  that  problem  Is  to  classify 
as  a  device  requiring  testing  only  those 
products  that  are  not  generally  recognized 
as  safe  and  effective  by  the  experts,  so  that 
a  surgeon's  scalpel  made  of  ordinary  steel 
that  will  cut  would  not  have  to  be  tested. 
It  would  be  recognized  as  safe.  And  eyeglass 
frames  made  of  nonflammable  plastic  would 
not  have  to  be  tested.  They  are  recognized 
as  safe. 

The  subcommittee  feels,  however,  that 
the  particular  question  raised  about  the 
simple  device  should  receive  careful 
study  and  deliberation  by  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

SUMMARY 

The  premarket  testing  of  devices  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  in  consumer 
messages  of  1963  and  1964.  At  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  the  FDA  witnesses  gave 
strong  arguments  for  such  action.  The 
bill  was  also  endorsed  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau. 
Early  action  on  a  bill,  with  full  hearings 
for  adequate  consideration  of  all  its  ram- 
ifications, is  recommended. 


Mr.  President,  a  nation  that  can  send 
men  in  tandem  through  outer  space  in 
perfect  orbit  can,  it  seems  to  me,  protect 
its  own  citizens  against  charlatans  who 
deliberately  misrepresent  the  gains  of 
science  to  confuse  and  victimize  men 
and  women  suffering  from  illness. 
Should  we  not  at  least  require  full  in- 
formation about  devices  used  in  medical 
treatment  before  we  permit  them  to  be 
distributed  across  State  lines?  I  suggest 
that  the  answer  to  that  question  Is  "Yes." 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  soon  receive  that 
answer  from  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  its  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  cosponsorship  until 
the  close  of  business  on  August  10,  1965. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brevvtster  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested. 

ITie  bill  (S.  2350)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety,  efficacy  and  reliability  of  thera- 
peutic, diagnostic,  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  ( for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2350 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Amendments  of  1965." 

SArETT,  EFFICACY,  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  DE- 
VICES requirement  of  ADEQUATE  CONTROLS 
IN    MANUFACTURE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subclause  (B)  of  clause  (2) 
of  section  501(a)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351(a)(2)(B)) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  words  "it  is  a  drug 
and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "such  drug" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "it". 

(b)  For  effective  date,  see  section  103. 

PREMARKETING    CLEARANCE    OF    NEW    DEVICES 

Sec  102.  (a)  Paragraph  (p)  of  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  US.C.  321(p))  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(p)"  and 
redesignating  the  present  subparagraphs 
"(1)"  and  "(2)"  thereof  as  "(A)"  and  "(B)", 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(p)    a  new   subparagraph  "(2)"  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'new  device"  means — 
"(A)  Any  device  the  composition,  con- 
struction, or  properties  of  which  are  such 
that  such  device  is  not  generally  recognized, 
among  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  devices,  as  having  been  ade- 
quately shown,  through  scientific  Investiga- 
tions (or  through  experience  based  on  com- 
mon use  of  such  device  prior  to  January  1 
1965).  to  be  safe  and  effective  for  use  under 
the  conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  In  the  labeling  thereof:  or 

"(B)  Any  device  the  composition,  con- 
struction, or  properties  of  which  are  such 
that  such  device,  as  a  result  of  such  Investi- 
gations to  determine  Its  safety  and  effective- 
ness for  use  under  such  conditions,  has  be- 
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come  so  recognized,  but  which  has  not,  other- 
wise than  in  such  Investigations,  been  used 
to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material  time 
xmder  such  conditions." 

(b)  Section  505  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  "new  drugs  and  new  de- 
vices". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section,  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section,  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  and  (6) 
of  the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection, 
and  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section, 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "or  device " 
after  the  word  "drug"  each  time  it  appears 
therein. 

(3)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  is  amended  to  read:  "(3)  In  the  case 
of  a  drug,  a  full  statement  of  the  composition 
of  such  drug,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  device,  a  full 
statement  of  its  composition,  properties,  and 
construction  and  the  principle  or  principles 
of  Its  operation;". 

(4)  (A)   The  first  sentence  of  subsection 

(1)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  and  devices  intended  solely  for 
investigational  use  by  experts  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  Investi- 
gate the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  devices". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (1)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  device" 
after  the  word  "drug"  each  time  it  appetu-s 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  such  sentence  and 
the  first  and  third  times  it  appears  in  clause 

(2)  thereof,  and  by  inserting  "or  on  whom 
the  device  is  used"  after  "patients  to  whom 
the  drug  Is  administered". 

(C)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (1)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  de- 
vices" after  the  word  "drugs"  the  first  and 
third  times  It  appears  therein,  and  by  insert- 
ing "or  on  whom  such  devices  or  any  controls 
in  connection  therewith  are  being  used," 
after  "administered.". 

(D)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section (i)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
devices"  after  "drugs". 

(5)  Subsection  (j)  of  such  section  505 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after  the 
word  "drug"  each  time  it  appears  therein. 

(6)  Such  section  505  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (j)  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
exempt  from  this  section,  or  from  one  or  more 
of  the  requirements  imposed  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  section,  devices  licensed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  the  extent  he  finds  it  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  avoid  duplication  of  regulatory 
controls  or  procedures  and  to  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  Whenever  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  with  respect  to  any 
drug  or  class  of  drugs  or  with  respect  to  any 
device  or  class  of  devices  are  not  necessary 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
exempt,  or  provide  for  exempting,  such  drug 
or  device  or  class  thereof  from  such  require- 
ments, or  from  such  part,  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  find  to  be  appropriate." 

(c)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
351(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "or  (5)  If  It  Is  a  new  drug  or 
new  device  and  there  is  not  in  effect  an  ap- 
proval of  an  application  under  section  505 
with  respect  thereto  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  reconunended,  or  suggested  in  its 
labeling  or  it  fails  to  conform  to  such  ap- 
proved application,  unless  such  drug  or  device 
(A)  Is  for  investigational  use  and  conforms 
to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  in  effect  with 
respect  thereto  under  section  505(1)  or  (B) 
conforms  to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  in 
effect  with  respect  thereto  under  section  505 
(k)  or  (1)". 


(d)  Paragraph  (u)  of  section  201  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  321  (u)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(u)  The  term  'safe',  except  when  used 
with  respect  to  cosmetics,  refers  to  the  health 
of  man  or  animal." 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"or  cosmetic"  each  time  they  appear  therein, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  device,  or 
cosmetic". 

EFFECTIVE   DATES  AND  TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  103  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  101 
of  this  Act  to  section  501(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
section  102  of  this  Act  to  section  505(a)  and 
section  501(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  use  of  a  device,  take  effect  (1)  on 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  or  (2)  if  sooner,  on  the  effective  date 
of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  or 
denying  approval  of  such  use  of  the  device 
under  section  505  of  such  Act  as  amended 
by  section  302(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  Where,  on  the  day  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  device  was  in  use  (other  than  investiga- 
tional use)  in  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitiga- 
tion, treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  In 
man  or  animal,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing the  structure  of  any  function  of  the 
body  of  man  or  animal,  such  amendments  to 
section  505(a)  and  section  501(a)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall 
become  effective  with  respect  to  such  pre- 
existing use  or  uses  of  such  device  on  the 
closing  date  (as  defined  In  this  subsection) 
or.  If  sooner,  on  the  effective  date  of  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  approving  or  denying 
approval  of  such  use  of  the  device  under 
section  505  of  such  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "closing  date"  means  the  first  day 
of  the  nineteenth  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted,  except  that,  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  it  would  not  involve  any  undue 
risk  to  the  public  health,  he  may  on  applica- 
tion postpone  such  closing  date  with  respect 
to  any  particular  use  or  uses  of  a  device  until 
such  later  date  (but  in  no  event  later  than 
the  first  day  of  the  thirty-first  calendar 
month  following  such  month  of  enactment) 
as  he  determines  Is  necessary  to  permit  com- 
pletion, in  good  faith  and  as  soon  as  reason- 
ably practicable,  of  the  scientific  Investiga- 
tions necessary  to  establish  the  safety  and 
efllcacy  of  such  use  or  uses.  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  any  such  postponement  at 
any  time  if  he  finds  that  such  postponement 
should  not  have  been  granted  or  that,  by 
reason  of  a  change  in  circumstances,  the 
basis  for  such  postponement  no  longer  exists 
or  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  requirement  of  the  Secretary  for  sub- 
mission of  progress  reports  or  with  other 
conditions  attached  by  him  to  such  postpone- 
ment. 

The     summary     presented     by     Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 
Summary  op  "Pre-market  Testing  Bill"  To 

Be  Cited  as  the  'Tooo,  Drug,  and  CosMFric 

Act  Amendments  of  1965" 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
501(a)  of  the  basic  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  extend  to  devices  (as 
defined  in  the  act)  the  1962  amendment 
which    deems    a    drug    adulterated    if    the 


methods,  controls,  or  facilities  used  in  its 
manufacture,  processing,  packing,  or  holding 
do  not  conform  to,  or  are  not  operated  or 
administered  in  conformity  with,  current 
good  manufacturing  practice  to  assure  that 
safety  requirements  are  met  and  that 
identity  and  strength,  and  quality  and 
purity  characteristics  are  as  represented. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would,  as  explained 
below,  extend  to  new  devices  the  provisions 
of  the  basic  act  relating  to  new  drugs  as 
amended  in  1962. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  201  (p)  of  the  basic  act  to  define  a 
"new  device"  to  mean  a  device  (1)  the  com- 
position, construction,  or  properties  of  which 
are  not  generally  recognized  among  qualified 
experts  as  having  been  adequately  shown, 
through  scientific  investigations  (or  through 
experience  based  on  common  use  prior  to 
January  1,  1965),  to  be  safe  and  effective  for 
use  under  the  conditions  suggested  In  its 
labeling,  or  (2)  which  has  not  (otherwise 
than  in  such  investigations)  been  so  used  to 
a  material  extent  or  for  a  material  time.  The 
parenthetical  clause  permitting  the  scientific 
consensus  as  to  safety  and  efficacy  to  be  based 
on  common-use  experience  before  January  1. 
1965  Instead  of  scientific  Investigation  Is  not 
Intended  to  exclude  a  device  from  the  term 
"new  device"  if,  in  view  of  later  experience 
or  scientific  investigation,  the  device  Is  no 
longer  generally  recognized  among  qualified 
experts  as  safe  and  effective  for  Its  suggested 
use. 

Section  102(b)  would  bring  "new  devices" 
under  the  premarketing -approval  require- 
ments with  respect  to  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  drugs  (and  under  the  provisions  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  such  approval 
and  for  records  and  reports  as  to  experience 
with  such  devices),  contained  in  section  505 
of  the  basic  act  as  amended  in  1962,  by  in- 
serting throughout  section  505  appropriate 
references  to  such  devices,  including  a  pro- 
vision requiring  an  application  for  approval 
of  such  a  device  to  contain  a  full  statement 
of  the  composition,  jM-operties,  and  construc- 
tion, and  the  principle  or  ptrlnciples  of  opera- 
tion, of  such  a  device. 

In  addition,  section  102(b)  of  the  bill 
would  add  to  section  505  of  the  basic  act  two 
new  subsections,  (k)  and  (1),  both  concerned 
with  exemptions  from  the  requirements  of 
section  505  (other  than  exemptions  for  in- 
vestigational use).  The  new  subsection  (k) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exempt  by 
regulation  from  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  505  of  the  basic  act  a  de- 
vice licensed  by  the  Atomic  ESiergy  Commis- 
sion under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  exemption  to 
be  appropriate  to  avoid  duplication  of  regu- 
latory controls  or  procedures  and  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  basic  act. 
The  new  subsection  (1)  of  section  505  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  exempt  by  reeula- 
tion,  upon  such  conditions  as  he  finds  appro- 
priate, any  drug  or  class  of  drugs  or  devljces 
or  class  of  devices  from  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  505  which  he  deems  not 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 505.  Insofar  as  new  drugs  are  con- 
cerned, this  would  make  explicit  the  previ- 
ously assumed  exempting  authority  of  the 
Secretary,  which  has  been  exercised  by  him 
by  exempting  from  section  505  biological 
drugs  licensed  under  section  351  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  or  under  the 
Anlmal-Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act  of  1913. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  501(a)  of  the  basic  act  to  provide 
that  in  the  absence  of  an  applicable  exemp- 
tion granted  under  section  505  of  the  basic 
act  an  article  which  is  a  new  drug  or  new 
device  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  if  and 
when  there  is  not  in  effect  an  approval, 
under  section  505,  of  an  application  with 
respect  to  such  drug  or  device  under  the 
conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or  sug- 
gested in  its  labeling,  or  if  the  article  fails 
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to    conform    to   the    approved    application. 
This  is  a  clarincation  of  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  section  505  that,  in  the  first  place, 
an  article  covered  by  an  approved  appUca- 
tlon  must  conform  to  the  approved  appli- 
cation not  only  at  the  time  of  Introduction 
into  interstate  commerce  but  also  thereafter 
and    secondly,  that  withdrawal  or  suspen- 
sion   of    approval    affects    articles    already 
marketed  and  shipped  as  well  as  those  not 
yet    introduced    into    interstate    commerce. 
Section   102(d)    of  the  bill   is  a  technical 
amendment  that  would  make  the  definition 
of   "safe",    appearing    in   section   201  (u)    ol 
the    basic    act.    Inapplicable    to    cosmetics. 
(Section  201  (u)    defines  "safe"   as  referring 
to  the  "health  of  man  or  animal.") 

Section  102(e)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  301(1)  of  the  basic  act  (now  appli- 
cable to  drugs)  to  prohibit  use,  on  the  label 
or  In  advertising,  or  any  new  device,  or  any 
representation  or  under  section  505  of  the 
basic  act  is  In  effect  with  respect  to  such  de- 
vice, or  that  such  device  complies  with  sec- 
tion 505.  ,_,  ^^  . 
Section  103  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  proposed  amendments  to  section  501 
(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  basic  act  (made  by  section 

101  of  the  bill,  see  above),  requiring  ade- 
quate controls  in  manufacture  of  devices, 
shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh    calendar    month    following    enact- 

The  amendments  to  sections  505(a)    and 
501(a)    of    the    basic    act   made    by    section 

102  (b)  and  (c).  respectively,  of  the  bill,  see 
above  (so  as  to  prohibit  interstate  shipment 
of  a  new  device  unless  covered  by  an  ap- 
proved application,  and  deeming  a  new  de- 
vice or  new  drug  adulterated  if  it  does  not 
conform  to  a  currently  effective  approval  of 
an  application  under  section  505) .  would  also 
become    effective    on    the    first    day    of    the 
7th      calendar      month      following      enact- 
ment, except  that,  as  to  devices  In  use  before 
enactment,  such  amendments  would  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  19th  month 
after  enactment,  with  authority  to  postpone 
such  date  until  the  31st  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  of  enactment:  the  effective 
date  would  be  accelerated  if  the  Secretary 
sooner  approves  or  denies  approval  of  a  new- 
device  application  under  section  5C5  of  the 
basic  act  (as  amended  by  section  102(b)   of 
the  bill,  see  above) .    The  other  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  bill  would  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

PROTECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  AND  THEIR  FAM- 
ILIES FROM  THREATENING  AND 
HARASSING  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
protect  the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces 
by  prohibiting  threatening  and  abusive 
communications  to  members  of  such 
forces  or  their  families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2351)  to  protect  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  prohibiting  the  making  of  cer- 
tain threatening  and  abusive  communi- 
cations to  members  of  such  forces  or 
their  families,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  essential  because 
there  is  mounting  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munist fifth  column  in  this  country  Is 
seeking  to  undermine  the  morale  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  through  a  campaign 
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of  threats  and  harassments  directed 
against  the  families  of  American  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  should 
enact  this  proposed  legislation,  first,  be- 
cause it  has  to  do  with  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and,  second,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  not  only  to  carry  out  its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  but  also  to  do  what  it  can 
to  protect  the  health,  welfare,  and  morale 
of  servicemen  and  their  families. 

I  first  took  the  floor  to  discuss  this 
matter  on  June  22,  shortly  after  the  first 
reports  about  threatening  calls  to  serv- 
icemen's wives  had  appeared  in  the  press. 
Among  other  things,  I  described  the 
anonymous  calls  and  letters  received  by 
the  widow  of  Capt.  Christopher  O'SuUi- 
van.  a  28-year-old  Army  officer  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

Picture  the  agony  of  Mrs.  O'Sullivan 
receiving  a  phone  call  from  an  anony- 
mous caller,  who  said  to  her : 

He  didn't  belong  in  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place  •  •  •  your  husband  got  what  he  de- 
served •  •  *  I  am  glad  •  •  •  it  serves  him 
right. 

I  quoted  a  dispatch  from  Vietnam  de- 
scribing the  resentment  this  incident 
and  others  like  it  caused  among  those 
who  had  served  with  Captain  O'Sullivan 
in  Vietnam. 

Since  I  spoke,  there  have  been  reports 
of  other  incidents  of  an  even  more  vicious 

nature. 

For  example,  an  AP  dispatch  of  July  13 
reported  that  Mrs.  James  Sides,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  had  received  phone  calls 
threatening  her  life  and  the  lives  of  her 
children,  2  days  after  a  newspaper  story 
described  a  letter  she  had  received  from 
her  husband  in  Vietnam.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  two  crude  bombs  had  been 
thrown  at  her  home. 

One  of  Mrs.  Sides'  anonymous  callers 
said  to  her 


I  know  you  are  alone  In  the  house  with 
only  a  woman  and  chUd.  You  will  not  live 
through  the  night. 

On  other  occasions,  the  caller,  some- 
times a  man  and  at  other  times  a  woman, 
said  to  Mrs.  Sides: 

Get  out  of  the  neighborhood.  Your  hus- 
band is  killing  innocent  women  and  children 
in  Vietnam.  We  will  kill  you  If  you  don't 
get  out  of  the  country. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  June  22, 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  at  least  some 
of  those  involved  in  this  campaign  would 
be  brought  to  book.  The  measure  I  am 
introducing  today  is  intended  to  make 
that  hope  a  reality. 

Stated  in  simple  terms,  my  bill  would 
make  it  a  crime,  by  an  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  communication  of  any 
kind,  to  harass  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  any  member  of  his  family,  or  to 
threaten  them  with  physical  hann,  be- 
cause of  miltary  service  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered  by  such  member  of  the  Armed 
Foixes. 

Since  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  a 
standard  part  of  the  arsenal  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  to  seek  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  the  opposing  forces  in  various 
ways — to  breed  discontent  among  them, 
to  fan  anxiety,  to  encourage  insubordin- 
ation, disloyalty,  and  defection. 


During  World  War  11,  the  antimorale 
propaganda  of  the  Axis  Powers  assumed 
particularly  scurrilous  forms. 

Axis  Sally  and  Tokyo  Rose  taunted  the 
American  GI's  with  the  assertion  that, 
while  they  were  bleeding  for  the  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  their  wives  were  making 
sport  with  other  men. 

But  in  all  the  wars  in  which  we  have 
participated  since  our  independence,  our 
forces  have  never  been  subjected  to  a 
form  of  psychological  warfare  as  crude 
and  merciless  as  the  present  campaign  of 
threatening  and  harassing  calls  to  the 
families  of  American  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  past,  psychological  warfare  has 
been  directed  against  the  minds  of  the 
men  in  unifonn.  What  distinguishes 
this  new  fonn  of  Communist  psychologi- 
cal warfare  is  that  it  is  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  against  women  and  chil- 
dren, and,  through  them,  against  the 
men  in  uniform. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  these 
were  not  crank  calls— they  were  ideologi- 
cally motivated  calls.  Nor  were  these 
calls  made  by  pacifists  who  think  that 
our  Vietnam  policy  is  wrong— because  no 
ordinai-y  human  being  could  stoop  to 
such  heartlessness. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  these  calls  were  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
countiT.  and  that  their  puri^ose  is  to  seek 
to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Over  the  years,  the  Communists  have 
employed  the  techniques  of  telephone 
harassment  in  numerous  situations. 
They  have  used  it  against  their  opponents 
in  the  trade  union  movement.  Judge 
Harold  Medina,  who  presided  over  the 
trial  of  the  Communist  Party  leaders,  and 
Judge  Irving  Kaufman,  who  presided 
over  the  trial  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosen- 
berg, were  both  harassed  by  telephone 
calls  for  months  on  end,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night. 

Such   threats   or  harassments,   when 
directed  against  sei-vicemen  or  members 
of  their  families,  constitute  a  crime  akin 
to  treason.    Because  of  this,  and  because 
I  can  conceive  of  no  more  vile  or  un- 
human  form  of  assault  than  these  tele- 
phone calls  directed  against  the  wives 
and  children  of  American  servicemen, 
the  bill  I  am  submitting  provides  for  very 
heavy  penalties  for  convicted  offenders. 
It  provides  for  a  maximum  sentence  of 
15  years  in  prison  or  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 
It  has  always  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  track  down  the  writers  of  anony- 
mous letters  and  the  makers  of  anony- 
mous phone  calls. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  making  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  use  any  form  of  com- 
munication for  the  purpose  of  threaten- 
ing or  harassing  American  servicemen  or 
their  families,  the  way  will  be  paved  foij 
a  concerted  campaign  of  research  and 
enforcement  that  will  result  in  a  much 
higher  rate  of  convictions  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible  in  such  cases. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  police  techniques.  But  it  does 
seem  possible  to  me  that,  by  properly  in- 
forming the  public  and  by  combining 
computer  techniques  with  the  resources 
of  the  FBI  and  the  radio  patrol  cars  ol 


local  police  forces,  methods  could  be  de- 
veloped that  would  make  it  possible  to 
track  down  a  threatening  phone  call 
within  minutes  so  that  the  offenders  can 
be  apprehended  before  they  have  had 
time  to  move  on. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  seek  to  im- 
prove our  capabilities  in  this  area,  be- 
cause we  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Communists  will  not  relent  in  this 
campaign  unless  we  can  find  the  means 
of  apprehending  and  imprisoning  at  least 
some  of  the  offenders. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  potential 
impact  of  this  type  of  anonymous  com- 
munication. 

Think  of  the  impact  it  would  have  on 
your  boy.  or  on  anyone's  boy  if,  shortly 
after  he  learned  that  he  would  be  pro- 
ceeding to  Vietnam,  he  picked  up  his 
telephone  and  a  voice  at  the  other  end 
said: 

Eat  a  hearty  meal  lad.  You  won't  get 
many  more.  Da  Nang  is  not  Dallas.  Over 
there  they're  dying  like  flies  with  dysentery. 
You  don't  belong  there  anyway.  Your 
family  needs  you.     Don't  go.     Get  sick  now. 

Or,  think  of  the  impact  on  an  Ameri- 
can boy  in  Da  Nang  who  reads  in  his 
hometown  newspaper  about  the  mid- 
night calls  his  buddy's  wife  has  been 
getting,  telling  her  that  her  husband  was 
a  butcher;  or  if  his  buddy  has  been  re- 
ported killed  or  missing,  telling  the  dis- 
traught wife  that  her  husband  got  what 
was  coming  to  him. 

Themes  like  this  will  be  played  louder 
and  louder  by  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda apparatus,  and  they  will  have 
their  impact  in  more  and  more  homes  as 
we  become  increasingly  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  owe  it  to  our  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  silence  this  campaign  now,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  crescendo. 

I  intend  to  ask  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report  my  bill  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  prove  possible  for  Congress  to  take 
action  on  this  measure  before  the  close 
of  the  session. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  do  no  more  than 
assure  our  men  in  uniform  that  while 
they  are  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere,  serv- 
ing us  with  all  their  energy  and  all  their 
devotion,  we,  for  our  part,  will  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  protect  them  and 
their  families  from  such  insidious  har- 
assments and  threats  by  the  Commu- 
nist fifth  column  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  this  for  those 
who  are  doing  so  much  for  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  there  have  In  recent  months  been 
repeated  reports  of  telephone  calls  or  other 
communications  to  wives  and  widows  of 
members  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam,  harassing  and  threatening 
them,  and  even  threatening  their  children, 
specifically  on  account  of  their  husbands' 
service  In  Vietnam;   and 

Whereas  It  is  the  natural  expectation  of  all 
members  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  that 
the  society  they  are  serving  will  do  its  utmost 
to  protect  their  families  in  their  absence;  and 

Whereas  the  widespread  publicity  received 
by  the  threats  and  harassments  directed 
against  wives  and  widows  of  American  serv- 


icemen in  Vietnam  has  resulted  In  wide- 
spread indignation  among  our  Armed  Forces 
and  an  understandable  anxiety  over  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  families;  and 

Whereas  this  anxiety  can  only  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  morale  of  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  and  Impair  their  ability  to  render 
efficient  military  service;  and 

Whereas  the  national  security  is  threatened 
by  such  indirect  assaults  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  the  power  and  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  these  purposes: 
Therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  115  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  treason,  sedition,  and  subversive 
activities),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"S.  2392.  Subversive  communications  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
their  families 

"(a)  Whoever,  at  any  time  at  which  the 
United  States  is  at  war  or  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in 
military  operations  abroad,  knowingly  makes, 
or  knowingly  conspires  with  any  other  per- 
son to  cause  to  be  made,  an  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  communication  by  any 
means — 

"(1)  to  any  member  of  such  forces 
whereby  such  member,  or  any  member  of  his 
family,  is  threatened  with  physical  harm  or 
is  subjected  to  abuse  because  of  military 
service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  such 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces;  or 

"(2)  to  any  member  of  the  family  of  any 
member  of  such  forces,  or  of  any  individual 
who  died  while  rendering  military  service  in 
such  forces,  whereby  such  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
is  threatened  with  physical  harm  or  is  sub- 
jected to  abuse  because  of  military  service 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  such  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'Armed  Forces'  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'family,'  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  member  or  deceased  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  means  the  wife,  widow, 
child,  brother,  sister,  or  parent  of  such 
member." 

(c)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  115, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"2392.  Subversive  communications  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  or  their 
families." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
2351,  which  he  introduced  today,  relating 
to  protection  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  from  threat- 
ening and  harassing  communications,  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  TO  CURB  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT 
FUND  ABUSES 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
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Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Labor -Management  Relations  Act  to 
provide  for  more  effective  regulation  of 
employee  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2352)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  certain  employees  benefit  funds, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Prouty)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee has  just  concluded  hearings  on 
the  administration  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds,  and  these  hearings  have  dis- 
closed what  seem  to  be  very  serious,  in- 
deed shocking,  misapplications,  or  per- 
haps even  misappropriations,  of  em- 
ployee benefit  fund  assets — shocking  not 
only  because  the  result  was  to  divert  $4 
million  in  trust  assets  from  their  orig- 
inal purposes  into  private  hands  for  use 
for  other  purposes,  but  even  more  shock- 
ing because  this  manipulation  of  trust 
assets  could  well  have  been  accomplished 
without  any  violation  of  Federal  law.  In 
short,  we  have  been  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  union  officer  or  officers  who 
discovered  a  loophole  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  exploited  it  so  that  the  end  re- 
sult is  that  welfare  benefits,  originally 
funded  out  of  union  dues  and  employer 
contributions  and  intended,  certainly  as 
the  intended  beneficiaries  were  likely  to 
view  it,  for  use  solely  to  provide  welfare 
benefits,  are  diverted  to  other  uses  un- 
likely to  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries. 

The  hearings  just  concluded  threw  the 
spotlight  of  public  scrutiny  on  a  union 
officer  or  officers  who  transferred  several 
million  dollars  in  trust  fund  assets 
arising  out  of  a  union  welfare  fund  to  a 
dummy  corporation  organized  in  Liberia 
and  completely  controlled  by  union  offi- 
cers who  have  the  power  to  dissolve  that 
corporation  at  any  time  and  to  distribute 
the  assets  to  themselves  as  its  members. 
And  all  this,  we  are  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, is  probably  within  the  law. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  cruel  hoax 
which  could  be  perpetrated  on  an  em- 
ployee or  union  member  than  to  make 
him  believe  that  the  money  for  which  he 
is  working  is  being  deposited  in  a  fimd 
held  in  trust  for  his  benefit  and  that  of 
his  family,  only  to  discover,  when  he  ap- 
plies for  benefits,  that  he  has  no  realiz- 
able entitlement  and  that  the  funds  have 
been  diverted  to  other  purposes.  Yet, 
this  apparently  can  happen  under 
present  Federal  law. 

At  present,  the  only  Federal  statute 
regulating  welfare  and  pension  funds — 
other  than  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act — is  section  302  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  essentially  an  antibribery 
statute.  Currently,  section  302  makes 
it  a  crime  for  any  employer  to  pay  money 
to  a  union  or  union  official  and  then 
makes  an  exception  for  payments  to  cer- 
tain welfare  or  pension  funds.  The  sec- 
tion also  requires  that  the  fund  provide 
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certain  stated  benefits  and  be  jointly 
administered  by  labor  and  management. 
The  fundamental  weaknesses  of  sec- 
tion 302,  which  have  been  demonstrated 
in  the  recent  hearings,  are : 

First.  That,  being  basically  an  anti- 
bribery  statute,  it  covers  only  payments 
into  the  fund.  What  happens  afterward 
is  seemingly  irrelevant.  Consequently, 
section  302  does  not  regulate  what  be- 
comes of  assets  of  a  fund  which  is  liqui- 
dated or  terminated — the  money  may 
end  up  in  Liberia,  or  a  private  bank 
account,  or  elsewhere. 

Second.  Section  302  does  not  cover 
conflicts  of  interest.  There  is  no  pro- 
hibition in  it  against  padding  the  fund's 
payroll,  nor  against  the  trustee  misap- 
propriating the  fund's  assets. 

Third.  Section  302  presumes  that  joint 
administration  of  the  fund  will  insure 
proper  management,  while  in  actuality 
in  some  cases  only  one  of  the  trustees 
runs  the  fund,  with  a  proxy  from  the 
other. 

Fourth.  Section  302  docs  not  cover 
those  unilateral  funds  established  solely 
by  management  or  by  a  union — and 
these  funds  comprise  a  majority  of  the 
welfare  and  pension  funds  now  in 
existence. 

Fifth.  Finally,  section  302  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  procedural  remedy 
for  violations — it  is  a  criminal  statute 
which  cannot  be  a  proper  vehicle  for 
regulation.  Indeed,  even  when  the  crim- 
inal is  apprehended,  the  assets  them- 
selves may  be  lost. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  seek  to  close 
these  loopholes.  It  would  create  a  new 
section  306  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  sup- 
plementing section  302,  which  would  de- 
fine in  detail  how  an  employee  benefit 
trust  fund  must  be  administered,  and 
what  must  become  of  the  money  when  it 
is  terminated.  Padded  payrolls,  and 
other  diversions  of  assets  would  be  pro- 
hibited. Joint  administration  would  be 
retained  for  joint  labor-management 
funds,  but  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
would  be  extended  to  cover  "unilateral" 
funds  as  well.  And  the  joint  trustees 
would  be  prohibited  from  divesting  them- 
selves of  responsibility  by  giving  their 
"proxies"  to  an  administrator  who  may 
be  only  a  dummy  for  one  side  or  the 
other.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  union  would  be  permitted 
to  draw  a  salary  from  the  fund. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly,  this 
bill  would  provide  a  battery  of  proce- 
dural avenues  of  enforcement.  First,  an 
individual  beneficiary  could  sue  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  recover  any  benefit 
denied  him  in  violation  of  the  statute. 
Second,  any  beneficiary  could  sue  on  be- 
half of  the  fund  to  compel  any  person  to 
return  to  the  fund  any  assets  wrongfully 
diverted.  And  third,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
fund  or  on  behalf  of  a  beneficiary  to  re- 
cover benefits,  comf>el  return  of  misap- 
propriated funds,  or  restrain  violations 
of  the  statute.  And  if  the  Secretary  re- 
quests it  and  the  court  finds  it  appro- 
priate, the  district  court  could  appoint 
a  receiver  to  take  possession  of  the  assets 
and  conserve  and  administer  the  fuiid 
until  the  violations  of  the  statute  have 
been  remedied. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
should  cause  any  diflSculty  to  a  union,  a 
company,  or  a  welfare  or  pension  fund 
which  is  now  being  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customary  fiduciary 
standards  wiiich  we  have  come  to  expect 
of  trustees.  Nor  is  this  bill  a  trap  for 
the  unwary.  This  is  a  bill  aimed  solely 
at  unscrupulous  persons  who  could  de- 
prive employees  and  union  members  of 
the  benefits  earned  by  long  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  that  the 
bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  will  lie  at  the  desk  for 
1  week  for  additional  cosponsors,  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2352)  is  as  follows: 

S.  2352 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947.  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  certain  employees 
benefit  funds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  ni 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"administration  of  employees  benefit  funds 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  and 
In  section  302(c)(5),  the  term  'employees 
benefit  fund'  means  any  fund,  whether  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  unilaterally  by  one  or  more 
employers  or  by  a  labor  organization,  which 
is  available  for  the  payment  either  from  prin- 
cipal or  income,  or  both,  to  persons  who  are 
employed  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
or  who  are  members  of  a  labor  organization 
representing  employees  in  an  industry  affect- 
ing commerce,  or  to  members  of  the  families, 
dependents,  or  beneficiaries  of  such  per- 
sons, of  one  or  more  of  the  following  bene- 
fits: Medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions  on 
retirement  or  death  of  employees,  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  or  illness  resulting  from 
occupational  activity  or  insurance  to  provide 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  unemployment  bene- 
fits or  life  insurance,  disability  and  sickness 
insurance,  or  accident  insurance,  or  pooled 
vacation,  holiday,  severance  or  similar  bene- 
fits, or  defraying  the  costs  of  apprenticeship 
training  programs. 

"(b)  An  employees  benefit  fund  shall  be 
established  pursuant  to  a  duly  executed  trust 
agreement  which  shall  set  forth  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  the  fund  is  established 
and  the  detailed  basis  on  which  payments  are 
to  be  made  Into  and  out  of  the  fund. 

"(c)  Moneys  In  an  employees  benefit  fund 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  only  for 
the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  pa3rlng 
to  employees  or  their  families,  dependents, 
or  beneficiaries  the  benefits  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  for  defraying  the  reasonable 
costs  of  administration  of  such  fund.  An 
employees  benefit  fund  which  is  available 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  pensions  or 
annuities  for  employees  shall  not  be  used 
for  the  pa3rment  of  any  other  benefits.  None 
of  the  assets  of  an  employees  benefit  fund 
shall  be  held,  deposited,  or  Invested  outside 
the  United  States,  except  as  may  be  permit- 
ted by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Any  such  assets  remaining  upon  dissolution 
or  termination  of  the  fund  shall,  after  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  rights  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries to  benefits  accrued  to  the  date  of 
dissolution  or  termination,  be  distributed 
ratably  to  the  beneficiaries  thereof  or.  if 
the  trust  agreement  so  provides,  to  the  con- 
trlbutors  thereto. 


"(d)   In  any  case  in  which  an  employees 
benefit    fund    Is    established    by    collective 
bargaining  agreement,   the   labor  organiza- 
tion and  the  employer  or  employers  making 
such  agreement  shall  be  equally  represented 
In    the    administration   of   such   fund,    to- 
gether   with    such    neutral    persons    as    the 
representatives  of  the  employer  or  employers 
and  the  labor  organization  may  agree  upon. 
No  person  appointed  by  an  employer  or  group 
of  employers  to  act  as  a  representative  In  the 
joint  administration  of  such   a  fund  shall 
delegate  or  otherwise  transfer  his  responsi- 
bilities to  any  person  appointed  by  a  labor 
organization  to  act  as  its  representative  In 
such  Joint  administration  or  to  any  person 
affiliated    with,    employed    by    or    otherwise 
subject  to  direction  by  such  labor  organiza- 
tion;  and  no  person  appointed  by  a  labor 
organization  to  act  as  a  representative  In  the 
joint  administration  of  such  a  fund  shall 
delegate  or  otherwise  transfer  his  responsi- 
bilities to  any  person  appointed  by  an  em- 
ployer or  group  of  employers  to  act  as  its 
representative  In  such  Joint  administration 
or  to  any  person  affiliated  with,  employed  by, 
or  otherwise  subject   to  direction   by   such 
employer  or  group  of  employers.    In  the  event 
the  employer  and  employee  groups  deadlock 
on    the   administration    of   such    fund    and 
there  are  no  neutral  persons  empowered  to 
break  such  deadlock,  such  agreement  shall 
provide  that  the  two  groups  shall  agree  on 
an  Impartial  umpire  to  decide  such  dispute, 
or  In  event  of  their  failure  to  agree  within 
a   reasonable  length  of   time,   an   impartial 
umpire  to  decide  such  dispute  shall,  on  peti- 
tion of  either  group,  be  appointed  by  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  where   the   fund   has   Its   principal 
office. 

"(e)  Tha  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  an  employees 
benefit  fund  shall  cause  an  independent 
audit  to  be  made  of  the  fund  annually,  and 
shall  make  the  results  thereof  available  for 
Inspection  by  Interested  persons  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  fund  and  at  such  other 
places  as  may  be  designated  In  the  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  which  the  fund  Is  es- 
tablished. 

"(f)  No  person  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  or  association  of  em- 
ployers or  a  labor  organliStion,  which  is  a 
party  to  any  agreement  establishing  or 
relating  to  an  employees  benefit  fund,  shall 
receive  or  accept,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
whether  through  a  corporation  or  other  en- 
tity owned  or  controlled  In  any  substantial 
degree  by  such  person  or  otherwise,  any 
pa3rment,  loan,  pledge,  h3rpothecatlon,  as- 
signment, or  other  transfer  out  of  the  assets 
of  such  fund  (other  than  benefits  to  which 
such  person  la  entitled  as  an  employee), 
except  that  If  such  person  Is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  such  fund,  reasonable  fees  or 
expenses  of  attending  meetings  In  connec- 
tion with  the  business  thereof  may  be  paid 
from  the  fund  to  any  such  officer  or  employee 
attending  such  meetings  In  an  official  capac- 
ity. Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pro- 
hibit the  purchase  by  an  employees  benefit 
fund.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  of 
the  securities  or  indebtedness  of  any  cor- 
poration or  other  business  entity  employ- 
ing a  substantial  number  of  employees  who 
are  beneficiaries   of  such   fund. 

"(g)  Suits  by  persons  entitled,  or  who 
may  become  entitled,  to  benefits  from  em- 
ployees benefit  funds  may  be  brought  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing Jurl-dlction  of  the  parties,  without  re- 
spect to  the  amount  in  controversy  and 
without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties  (1)  against  any  such  fund  to  re- 
cover benefits  required  to  be  paid  from  an 
employees  benefit  fund  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  pursuant  to  which 
such  fund  Is  established  or  other  constitu- 
ent instrument:  or  (2)  on  behalf  of  and  in 
the  name  of  an  employees  benefit  fund 
against  any  person  who  shall  have  trans- 
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ferred  or  received  any  of  the  assets  of  such 
fund  In  violation  of  any  such  agreement  or 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(h)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  em- 
ployees benefit  fund  Is  being  or  has  been 
administered  In  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  petition  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  for 
an  order  ( 1 )  requiring  return  to  such  fund  of 
assets  transferred  from  such  fund  in  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  (2)  re- 
quiring payment  of  benefits  denied  to  any 
beneficiary  In  violation  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  and  (3)  restraining  conduct  In 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
by  any  person  performing  duties  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  such  fund. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition,  the 
district  court  may,  in  Its  discretion,  appoint 
a  receiver  to  take  possession  of  the  assets 
of  such  fund  and  to  administer  them  until 
such  time  as  there  no  longer  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  those  persons  otherwise 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  such 
fund  will  not  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115) 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  (5)  of  section  302(c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(5)  with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  paid  to  an  employees  benefit  fund 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
306." 

(b)  Clause  (6)  of  such  section  is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


INSURANCE     OF     BANK     DEPOSITS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  has  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  legislation  which  would 
provide  effective  penalties  for  violations 
of  Federal  regulations  prescribing  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  which  insured 
banks  may  pay  on  deposits.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  the 
Vice  President,  the  attached  summary 
of  the  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  summary  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2354)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  deposits  and  interest  thereon, 
to  limit  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
obtaining  deposits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2354 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,bled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 


posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  next  to  last 
sentence  thereof,  relating  to  penalties  for 
violations  of  such  subsection,  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  Insured  nonmember  bank  or  of- 
ficer, director,  agent,  or  substantial  stock- 
holder thereof  shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a 
broker,  finder,  or  other  person  compensation 
for  obtaining  a  deposit  for  such  bank,  ex- 
cept as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  any  payment  made  by  any  other 
person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a  deposit  in 
such  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  payment 
of  such  compensation  by  the  bank  If  the 
bank  had  or  recisonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  such  payment  by  such  person 
when  It  accepted  the  deposit. 

"(3)  Any  violation  by  an  Insured  non- 
member  bank  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section or  of  regulations  Issued  hereunder 
shall  subject  such  bank  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  amotmt  of  the 
deposit  to  which  such  violation  relates.  The 
Corporation  may  recover  such  penalty,  by 
suit  or  otherwise,  for  its  own  use.  together 
with  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  recovery. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  authorized 
by  regulation  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  payment  of  interest  by  a 
nonmember  Insured  bank  (which  shall  in- 
clude an  agreement  to  pay  Interest  and  may 
Include  payments  to  the  depositor  or  any 
other  person  made  by  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof  or 
by  any  other  person  If  the  bank  had  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  had  knowledge  of  such 
payment  by  such  other  person  when  it  ac- 
cepted the  deposit),  a  payment  of  compen- 
sation, and  a  substantial  stockholder  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto  and  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
paragraphs  after  the  thirteenth  paragraph 
thereof  (12  U.S.C.  371b)  : 

"No  member  bank  or  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  substantial  stockholder  thereof  shall  pay 
or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  finder,  or  other  per- 
son compensation  for  obtaining  a  deposit 
for  such  bank,  except  as  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
by  regulation  prescribe.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  any  payment  made  by 
any  other  person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a 
deposit  In  such  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
payment  of  such  compensation  by  the  bank 
If  the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  payment  by  such 
person  when  It  accepted  the  deposit. 

"Any  violation  by  a  member  bank  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  the  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  relating  to  pajrment  of  de- 
posits and  Interest  thereon  and  payment  of 
compensation  for  obtaining  deposits  shall 
subject  such  bank  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  de- 
posit to  which  such  violation  relates.  Such 
penalty  may,  by  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  be 
recovered  by  suit  or  otherwise  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  of  the  district  In  which  the 
offending  member  bank  Is  located,  for  Its 
own  use,  together  with  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  such  recovery. 

"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  authorized  by  regulation 
to  prescribe  what  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
payment  of  Interest  by  a  member  bank 
(which  shall  Include  an  agreement  to  pay 
Interest  and  may  Include  pa3mient8  to  the 
depositor  or  any  other  person  made  by  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  substantial  stock- 
holder thereof  or  by  any  other  person  If  the 
bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  such  payment  by  such  other 


person  when  It  accepted  the  deposit),  a  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  and  a  substantial 
stockholder  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto  and 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  prevent  evaslona 
thereof." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  funds  received  by  the  bank 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment  and  to  any 
subsequent  renewals  of  a  deposit. 

The  letter  and  summary  presented  by 
Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Deposit 
Instjhance  Corporation. 

Washington. 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  attached 
legislation  which  I  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress would  amend  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  so  as  to  provide  effective 
penalties  for  violations  of  Federal  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest which  Insxired  banks  may  pay  on 
deposits.  Under  the  proposed  legislation  no 
Insured  bank  or  officer,  director,  agent,  or 
substantial  stockholder  thereof  would  be 
permitted  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker, 
finder,  or  other  person  compensation  for 
obtaining  a  deposit  for  the  bank,  except  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  or 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Any  pajrment  made  by  any  other  person  to 
Induce  the  placing  of  a  deposit  In  an  Insured 
bank  woiild  be  deemed  to  be  a  payment  of 
compensation  by  the  bank  if  the  bank  has  or 
reasonably  should  have  knowledge  of  the 
payment  by  such  person  when  It  accepts  the 
deposit.  Any  violation  by  an  Insured  bank 
of  the  prohibitions  In  the  law  or  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto  would  subject  the 
bank  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  which 
the  violation  relates.  The  Corporation  and 
tiie  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  would  be  empowered  to  recover 
these  penalties,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  together 
with  the  costs  and  expenses  of  recovery. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  would  be  authorized  by  regula- 
tion to  prescribe  what  would  be  deemed  to 
be  a  payment  of  Interest.  This  term  would 
Include  an  agreement  to  pay  Interest  by  an 
Insured  bank  and  Include  pa3rment8  to  the 
depositor  or  any  other  person  made  by  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  substantial  stock- 
holder of  the  bank  or  by  any  other  person 
If  the  bank  has  or  reasonably  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  payment  by  such  other  per- 
son when  It  accepts  the  deposit.  The  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
would  also  be  authorized  to  define  payment  of 
compensation  and  substantial  stockholder, 
and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  law  and  prevent  evasions 
thereof. 

The  financial  condition  of  seven  of  the 
recently  failed  banks  was  brought  about  pri- 
marily through  self-serving  loans  of  the 
management  with  funds  for  this  pvirpose  ob- 
tained with  the  aid  of  money  brokers  rather 
than  from  the  growth  of  deposits  In  the 
normal  course  of  business.  These  funds  were 
brought  In  with  compensation  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  permissible  rate  of  Interest 
which  Insured  banks  may  pay  on  deposits 
under  reg\ilatlons  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
In  any  case  where  the  Corporation  Is  not 
satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  a  claim  for  an 
Insured   deposit.   It   may   require   the   final 
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determination  of  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction before  paying  the  claim.  A  long  line 
of  court  decisions  In  relation  to  State  deposit 
guaranty  plans  years  before  the  formation  of 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  haa 
clearly  established  that  money  placed  In 
banks  under  an  arrangement  for  i>ayment  of 
a  bonus  or  premium  In  excess  of  the  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  Interest  rate  limit  was  not 
a  deposit  insured  or  guaranteed  by  such 
guaranty  plans. 

Under  the  ciroumstances  surrounding  the 
deposits  Involved  in  the  seven  closed  banks, 
the  Corporation  decided  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  courts  for  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  funds  placed  in  these  banka 
under  these  facts  constituted  deposits  en- 
titled to  insurance.  Consequently,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  authorized 
declaratory  Judgment  actions  in  California 
and  Texas  for  a  determination  by  the  courts 
of  whether  these  certificates  qualify  as  In- 
sured deposits  and  to  what  extent  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  may  apply. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  seven  banks  with 
brokered  funds  represented  as  deposits,  there 
was  an  arrangement  made  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  have  a  bonus  over  and  above 
the  permissible  rate  of  interest  on  deposits 
paid  to  obtain  the  money.  Our  litigation 
Involves  about  388  certificates  of  deposit  is- 
sued by  these  closed  insured  banks.  These 
certificates  aggregate  about  $18.3  million  and 
there  was  one  certificateujf  $3  million.  In- 
surance coverage  of  these  depxjslts  would 
amount  to  about  $3.8  million. 

After  these  actions  wtfre  filed  it  became 
apparent  that  these  law  suits  would  not  end 
the  practice  by  some  banks  of  bringing  funds 
into  the  bank  at  excessive  Interest  rates  In 
exchange  for  certificates  of  deposit  or  other 
evidences  of  deposits.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  large  amount  of  money  Involved  in  some 
of  the  transactions,  which  suggests  that 
certain  lenders  of  funds  to  banks  are  not 
interested  in  Federal  deposit  insurance 
protection. 

At  the  time  of  the  Corporation's  original 
suit  on  the  question  of  the  insured  status 
of  certain  certificates  of  deposit,  only  two 
banks  with  an  aggregate  of  $4.5  million  of 
assets  were  Involved.  Our  reports  of  exam- 
ination had  also  indicated  to  us  that  the 
practice  of  brokering  deposits  at  rates  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  permissible  rates  under 
Federal  banking  regulations  was  becoming 
more  widespread.  Last  year  we  thought  that 
this  problem  involved  in  the  closing  of  two 
small  banks  did  not  merit  an  approach  to 
Congress  for  legislative  action,  but  we  did 
decide  it  was  our  duty  to  request  the  courts 
for  a  determination  of  this  matter.  The 
falliu'e  of  12  banks  In  the  last  18  months  with 
book  ai«ets  totaling  $84  million.  In  which 
the  pattern  of  brokered  deposits  at  exces- 
sive rates  of  Interest  was  important  in  seven 
of  these  failtu-es,  has  brought  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  subject  requires  legisla- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  our  declaratory  Judgment  ac- 
tions, in  brief,  is  that  these  funds  brought 
Into  the  banks  at  rates  of  Interest  In  excess 
of  that  permitted  on  deposits  were  not  de- 
posits received  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness and  therefore  were  not  insured.  The 
basis  of  this  position  is  that  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  (1)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insiu-ance  Act  the  term  "deposit" 
means  the  unpaid  balance  of  money  or  Its 
equivalent  received  or  held  by  a  bank  in 
the  "usual  course  of  business." 

Our  subsequent  appraisal  of  this  matter 
after  the  institution  of  our  lawsuits  has 
convinced  us  that  litigation  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  Denial  of  insurance  coverage 
to  these  transactions  would  not  restrict  the 
circumvention  of  the  interest  regulation* 
in  connection  with  transactions  over  the  In- 
sxirance  limit  of  $10,000.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  might  well  have  a  serious  detrimental  ef- 


fect on  the  status  of  an  Insured  deposit  in 
the  minds  of  depositors.  Weighing  the  de- 
sirability of  preserving  the  confidence  of  the 
public  that  their  deposits  of  funds  in  banks 
are  entitled  to  Federal  deposit  insurance  cov- 
erage against  the  fact  that  a  favorable  deci- 
sion in  our  lawsuits  would  not  curtail  the 
objectionable  practice  of  brokered  funds,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  public  Interest  will 
best  be  served  by  preserving  the  deposit 
status  of  these  transactions  and  by  provid- 
ing by  legislation  a  means  for  enforcing  the 
interest  regulations  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  It  is  now  my  view  that  the 
validity  of  the  deposit  relationship  should 
not  be  affected  by  violations  of  the  Federal 
Interest  regulations  which  provide  the 
maximum  permitted  interest  rate  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  prohibit  payment 
of  any  Interest  on  demand  deposits. 

Our  litigation  would  only  determine  the 
question  of  the  Insured  status  of  funds  shown 
on  the  banks'  records  as  deposits  on  which 
the  person  placing  the  funds  in  the  bank 
received  more  compensation  from  the  bank, 
the  bank  officers,  or  the  bank  owners,  than 
permitted  to  be  paid  on  deposits  under  ap- 
plicable Federal  regulations.  An  effective 
penalty  is  needed  to  enforce  the  Interest 
regulations  and  stop  the  practices  of  broker- 
ing funds  Into  Insured  banks  for  sums  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  per- 
mitted on  deposits  by  Federal  regulation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  A.  Randall, 

Chairman. 


regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  pre- 
vent evasions  thereof. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  NO.  198  EN- 
TITLED "THE  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS" 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  44)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  No. 
198,  entitled  "The  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,"  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


Summary  of  Proposed  Legislation  for 
Enforcement  of  Interest  Regitlations 
The  attached  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
and  section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
so  as  to  provide  effective  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  regulations  prescribing  the 
maximum  rate  of  Interest  which  insured 
banks  may  pay  on  deposits.  Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  no  insured  bank  or  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  substantial  stockholder 
thereof  would  be  permitted  to  pay  or  agree 
to  pay  a  broker,  finder,  or  other  person  com- 
pensation for  obtaining  a  deposit  for  the 
bank,  except  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  or  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  Any  payment  made  by  any 
other  person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a 
deposit  In  an  insured  bank  would  be  deemed 
to  be  a  payment  of  compensation  by  the 
bank  if  the  bank  has  or  reasonably  should 
have  knowledge  of  the  payment  by  such  per- 
son when  It  accepts  the  deposit.  Any  viola- 
tion by  an  Insured  bank  of  the  prohibitions 
in  the  law  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  would  subject  the  bank  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  deposit  to  which  the  violation  relates. 
The  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  be  em- 
powered to  recover  these  penalties,  by  suit 
or  otherwise,  together  with  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  recovery. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  would  be  authorized  by  regula- 
tion to  prescribe  what  would  be  deemed  to 
be  a  payment  of  interest.  This  term  would 
include  an  agreement  to  pay  Interest  by  an 
Insured  bank  and  Include  payments  to  the 
depositor  or  any  other  person  made  by  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  substantial  stock- 
holder of  the  bank  or  by  any  other  person 
if  the  bank  has  or  reasonably  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  payment  by  such  other 
person  when  It  accepts  the  deposit.  The 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors would  also  be  authorized  to  define 
payment  of  compensation  and  substantial 
stockholder,  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
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PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  THE  "CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL 
AIDS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS" AND  THE  1965  SUP- 
PLEMENT THERETO 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  45)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Aids  to  State  and  Local  Governments" 
and  the  1965  Supplement  thereto,  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
MiTSKiE.  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S.  2318,  my  bill  to  increase  benefits  for 
the  dependents  of  servicemen  killed  on 
active  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing  I  ask  unrnimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
561,  a  bill  to  promote  intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  McCarthy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Dirksen  and  Senator  Murphy  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  85,  the  measure  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  introduced  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women,  and  that 
their  names  be  listed  among  the  spon- 
sors at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  refeiTed 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Sylvan  A.  Jeppesen,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Idaho,  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment.) 

Anson  J.  Anderson,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of  North  Dakota, 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

John  O.  Garaas,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  North  Dakota,  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Robert  F.  Morey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Massachusetts,  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Frank  W.  Cotner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

David  M.  Satz,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  New  Jersey,  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Doyle  W.  Foreman,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  northern  district  of  Oklahoma,  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Forrest  F.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  term 
of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hei-eby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  August  10,  1965, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ARMY  READINESS  REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  July  27,  1965.  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  unanimously  adopted  and 
approved  a  classified  report  on  Army 
readiness.  This  report,  which  is  based 
on  a  6-month  study  and  inquiry  by  the 
subcommittee  and  its  staff,  finds  that 
the  Army  has  significant  and  existing 
problems  in  equipment  shortages,  lack 
of  repair  parts,  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  overage  equipment,  particularly  in 
the  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicle  area. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
that  these  problems  require  vigorous  and 
prompt  corrective  action. 

The  subcommittee  report  was  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  I  feel  that  It 
will  be  helpful  to  them  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  administration's  request  for 
additional  fiscal  year  1966  defense  funds 
and  In  their  study  of  defense  matters 
and  problems  in  general. 

Several  weeks  ago,  and  before  he  de- 
parted for  Vietnam,  a  copy  of  an  early 
draft  of  the  report  was  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  study  by  him 
and  his  staff. 

The  report  is  based  upon  and  contains 
classified  infoi-mation,  some  of  it  of  a 
sensitive  nature.  Therefore,  the  text  of 
the  report  cannot  be  made  public. 

The  problems  discussed  in  the  sub- 
committee report  exist  in  the  combat 
critical  areas  of  firepower,  mobility,  and 


communications  equipment.  They  di- 
rectly affect  the  Army's  readiness  and 
its  ability  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
missions.  The  only  answer  to  these 
problems  is  increased  funding  and 
additive  procurement.  Therefore,  the 
subcomm.ittee  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  immediately  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  full  information  on 
the  subject  and  such  upward  revisions  in 
the  defense  budget  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  adequate  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  om*  defense  requirements, 
including  oui-  stepped-up  activities  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  insure  also  that  our 
military  forces  do  not  lack  for  any  equip- 
ment and  other  resources  which  are 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  com- 
mitments around  the  world. 

As  the  report  points  out,  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  the  situation  in 
which  tlie  Army  finds  itself  today  is  the 
existence  of  "unprogramed  require- 
ments" which  the  Aimy  has  been  re- 
quired to  meet  from  its  existing  a.ssets 
without  being  given  special  or  added 
funding.  The  major  unprogramed  re- 
quirement is  our  operations  in  Vietnam. 
This  has  not  been  separately  funded  ex- 
cept for  the  recent  $700  million  supple- 
mental appropriation.  Otherwise,  it  has 
been  funded  under  what  is  essentially  a 
peacetime  budget.  Only  about  $8  million 
of  the  $700  million  supplemental  was 
allotted  for  the  procurement  of  Army 
equipment. 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  significant  or  serious  shortages  in 
Vietnam  itself.  However,  the  require- 
ments of  our  operations  there  constitute 
a  serious  drain  upon  the  assets  and  re- 
sources of  the  remaining  Active  Army 
forces  and  it  is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  subcommittee  that  prompt  action 
is  necessary  to  restore  these  assets  and 
rebuild  our  strategic  reserve.  The  con- 
tinued drawing  down  of  our  assets  and 
resources  for  Vietnam  could  create  an 
unacceptable  and  dangerous  degradation 
in  the  Army's  ability  to  meet  other  con- 
tingencies jvhlch  might  arise  around  the 
world. 

To  permit  this  to  happen  would  be  a 
perilous  and  risky  gamble  with  our  na- 
tional security.        ^ 

Thus,  it  is  my  conviction  that  if  and 
when  additional  appropriations  are  made 
to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  operations 
in  Vietnam,  action  should  also  be  taken 
to  provide  funds  to  replenish  the  equip- 
ment and  assets  of  Army  divisions  and 
other  combat  units  which  have  suffered 
depletion  by  reason  of  diversions  to 
Vietnam. 

I  know  that  that  cannot  be  done  in  a 
week,  a  few  days,  or  months,  or  in  a 
short  time;  but  we  ought  to  lay  the 
groundwork  and  start  the  machinery  now 
for  a  systematic  revision,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  money  items  for  tliis  and 
other  purposes. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  are  no 
fatal  or  insurmountable  deficiencies  at 
this  time.  The  problems,  however,  are 
real  and  apparent.  Fortunately,  we  have 
the  time  and  the  resources  to  correct 
them  before  they  reach  the  critical  stage. 
We  should  get  on  with  this  task  now. 

In  issuing  its  report,  the  subcommittee 
had  the  benefit  of  a  great  mass  of  classi- 


fied Army  documents  and  other  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  members  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  personally  visited  and 
inspected  9  of  the  16  Active  Army  divi- 
sions— 4  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  5  in  Europe.  In  summary,  the  re- 
port is  based  upon  factual  data  and  in- 
formation provided  to  the  subcommittee 
by  the  Army  itself  and  not  upon  indi- 
vidual and  unsupported  judgment. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  and 
study  of  this  matter  is  continuing  and 
will  be  pursued  vigorously.  Additional 
reports  will  be  issued  in  the  future  if 
circumstances  warrant. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  fiscal 
year  1966  defense  budget  and  to  present 
and  explain  the  supplemental  request. 
I  hope  that  the  added  amounts  requested 
will  be  adequate  to  remedy  the  problems 
and  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee report,  although  I  know  that  they 
cannot  all  be  covered,  as  I  have  said,  in 
only  a  few  weeks  of  special  preparation. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  funding  is  needed 
not  only  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  but  also  for  replacement 
of  assets  already  sent  there  and  which 
were  diverted  from  other  Active  Army 
forces.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  take 
care  of  the  Vietnam  costs.  It  is  im- 
portant also  that  the  Army  be  made 
whole  so  that  it  will  have  the  capability 
to  react  promptly  to  both  foreseen  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  as  they  occur. 
As  I  have  said,  the  subcommittee  re- 
port cannot  be  given  public  release  be- 
cause of  its  classified  content.  However, 
if  any  Member  of  the  Senate  should  de- 
sire to  read  it  he  may  do  so  by  going  to 
the  subcommittee  ofiBce  where  a  copy  will 
be  available  to  him. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  all  of  tlie 
subcommittee  members  for  their  out- 
standing assistance  and  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  and  other  inquiries. 
These  members  are  Senators  Symington, 
Jackson,  Cannon,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Saltonstall,  Smith,  and  Thurmond.  I 
am  indebted  to  them  for  their  support 
and  advice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  if  I  have 
sufficient  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
minutes  in  order  to  ask  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  tell  us  what  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  additional  expenditures  for 
Vietnam  will  have  on  the  deficit  or  on 
the  budget? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  not  state  a 
round  figure.  It  will  run  over  the 
budget  amount.  We  have  appropriated, 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  $700  million. 
A  request  will  be  made  tomorrow  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  Vietnam  alone.  I  am 
not  yet  at  liberty  to  say  what  the  amount 
will  be,  because  the  figure  Is  not  final.  I 
assume  that  it  will  be  between  $1  and  $2 
billion.    That  amount  will  contemplate 
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still  further  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose in  January,  especially  with  the 
pickup  we  have  had  in  the  last  few  days. 
From  there  on,  the  amounts  to  be  re- 
quested are  highly  uncertain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  would  be  useful  to  let  the 
Senate  have  some  idea,  if  possible,  when 
we  are  asked  to  pass  upon  additional  ap- 
propriations, what  the  effect  on  the 
budget  will  be? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  will  obtain 
the  figures,  as  I  have  already  related. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
urging  for  months  that  the  requests 
come  now.  We  knew  they  were  real  and 
that  money  would  be  needed,  so  we  have 
been  urging  that  the  requests  be  made 
now  for  Vietnam.  Today,  I  am  speaking 
primarily  to  fill  the  deficiencies  in  the 
other  divisions  that  have  been  partially 
created,  although  not  critically,  because 
of  what  is  taking  place  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
view  that  this  is  a  necessary  expenditure 
in  light  of  the  situation;  but  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  entitled  to  know  what 
the  impact  of  the  expenditures  will  be 
on  the  fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  putting  the  other  horse  in 
front,  because  we  must  have  sufficient 
materiel  and  equipment  so  as  not  to  be 
caught  short. 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  more  question. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or  per- 
haps some  other  Senator  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  the  impact  of  these  expenditures 
will  be  on  our  balance  of  payments,  which 
is  a  delicate  matter  now.  since  our  sup- 
ply of  gold  has  been  under  attack  to  some 
extent?  We  have  had  a  successful  sec- 
ond quarter  with  respect  to  balance  of 
payments.  I  am  told,  but  these  additional 
expenditures  might  put  us  back  in  a 
deficit  position  again,  and  that  could 
produce  serious  Implications.  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  entitled  to  know  about 
that  before  we  pass  on  the  rest  of  the  re- 
quests, although  I  say  again  that  I  be- 
lieve the  requests  are  Justified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's interest  in  the  subject  and  tbe 
comments  he  has  made. 


NONPROLIFERATION  OP  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  year.  I  have  been  contending  that 
a  treaty  dealing  with  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  is  one  of  the 
most  important  immediate  objectives  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Not  too  long  ago,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  made  a  brilliant  speech  in 
which  he  took  the  same  position.  He  was 
supported  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
17  other  Senators. 

I  have  been  discouraged  by  the  lack  of 
urgency  given  to  this  matter  by  the  John- 
son administration.  I  have  also  been 
discouraged  because  the  administration 
has  not  seen  fit  to  recognize  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  treaty  deal- 
ing with  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  unless  we  give  up  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  obsolete,  and  unnecessary 
concept  of  the  multilateral  force,  which 


is  of  little  value  militarily,  and  also  the 
British  equivalent  thereof. 

A  most  interesting  editorial  entitled 
"MLF  Versus  Nonproliferation"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  for  Mon- 
day, August  2.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Aug.  2, 
19651 
MLP  Versus  NoNPROLirERATioN 
President  Johnson  had  some  nice  things 
to  say  at  his  press  conference  about  the  Rus- 
sians'  agreement   to  retvu-n   to   the   Geneva 
disarmament  conference  and  his  hope  that 
some  progress  might  be  made.     But  this  time 
It  may  be  up  to  the  United  States,  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  take  more  of  an  initiative 
than  It  so  far  has  done  In  making  progress 
possible. 

The  choice  would  seem  to  be  between  the 
United  States  holding  out  for  a  multilateral 
mixed-man  nuclear  missile  fleet  (MLF)  as  a 
sop  to  its  West  German  ally,  or  making  an 
all-out  attempt  to  achieve  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  agreement  with  the  Russians. 
Disarmament  now  has  a  nuclear  timetable 
on  It.  As  more  powers  join  the  nuclear  club, 
the  chances  of  ever  reaching  any  disarma- 
ment agreement  diminish.  The  other  day. 
both  Communist  China,  which  has  just 
joined  the  club,  and  Indonesia,  which  would 
like  to,  boldly  told  the  World  Congress 
Against  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  gather- 
ing In  Tokyo  that  countries  opposed  to  "im- 
perialism" should  make  It  their  business  to 
obtain  nuclear  weapons.  Indonesian  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  contended  that  this  would  be 
"for  the  defense  of  peace  and  freedom." 

A  nonproliferation  agreement,  such  as  Is 
being  advanced  by  the  British  at  Geneva, 
would  require  a  pledge  from  nuclear  powers 
not  to  transfer  control  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  countries  or  groups  of  countries,  and  a 
pledge  from  nonnuclear  countries  not  to  ac- 
quire them.  Obviously  getting  Russia  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  would  not  necessarily 
commit  either  China  or  Prance.  But  if  oth- 
ers signed  up  the  pressures  on  the  holdouts 
would  become  mighty  persuasive. 

The  United  States,  until  now,  has  given  a 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  lesser  priority 
than  the  working  out  of  some  sort  of  nuclear 
sharing  arrangement  with  the  Germans. 
The  fear.  In  certain  quarters  of  the  State 
Department,  has  been  that  If  the  Germans 
are  not  satisfied  they  might  Insist  on  acquir- 
ing nuclear  weapons  on  their  own. 

Recently.  West  German  Foreign  Minister 
Gerhard  Schroeder  publicly  set  "concrete  and 
Irrevocable  steps  toward  unlflcatlon"  with 
East  Germany  as  the  price  tag  of  an  all-out 
renouncement  of  the  right  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  the  Paris  treaties  of  1955. 
In  which  West  Germany  was  accepted  into 
NATO,  the  Germans  renounced  the  manufac- 
txu-e  of  the  "ABC"  weapons — atomic,  bac- 
teriological and  chemical — on  their  own  soil, 
but  only  Issued  a  policy  decision  on  not  ac- 
quiring such  weapons  elsewhere. 

The  Germans  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
be   consulted   about   the   use  of   any  NATO 
nuclear  weapons  Involving  their  own  security, 
and  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  this. 
But  Is  It  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  be  so  solicitous  over  the  Germans 
participating    in    the    control    of    nuclear 
weapons   If   Germany  Is   only  throwing  out 
hints  about  control  In  order  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians to  agree  to  a  unified  Germany?     These 
hints  rekindle  the  fears  of  all  of  Germany's 
World  War  II  victims,  not  just  the  Russians. 
The  Congress  has  shown  no  enthusiasm 
whatever  for  amending  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  permit  a  multinational  use  of  these 
weapons  under  an  MLP.    The  NATO  peoples. 


other  than  the  Germans,  have  shown  no  en- 
thusiasm for  MLF.  Aware  of  this,  President 
Johnson  last  December  ordered  his  admin- 
istration to  hold  up  on  its  supersell  of  MLP 
and  let  the  NATO  nations  themselves  come 
forth  with  their  alternatives.  But,  despite 
this  order,  the  MLF  boosters  In  the  State 
Department  lately  have  gone  back  to  trying 
to  get  MLP  accepted. 

Germany,  with  one  of  its  frequent  elec- 
tions coming  up  In  mid-September,  has  been 
all  for  this.  The  Germans  also  are  aware 
that  should  the  United  States  and  Britain 
ever  join  in  a  nonproliferation  agreement, 
this  would  cut  off  their  most  likely  sup- 
pliers— should  they  ever  really  want  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons. 

Probably  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  the  John- 
son  administration   to   commit   Itself   to   a 
nuclear   nonproliferation    agreement   before 
the  German  elections,  and  thereby  prejudice 
Premier  Erhard's  chances.     But  the  current 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  is  scheduled 
to  adjourn  around  August  25  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  conferees  to  report  back  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  which  reconvenes  Septem- 
ber   1.     Might   It   not   be   possible   for   the 
United  States  to  look  to  a  reconvening  of 
the  disarmament  conference  after  the  Ger- 
man elections  as  the  right  time  to  give  top 
priority  to  a  nuclear  nonproliferation  effort? 
It  certainly  has  become  apparent  that  the 
world  is  not  going  to  obtain  such  an  agree- 
ment while  the  United  States  still  champions 
the  unwanted  MLP.     And.  because  of  the  in- 
creasing  chances    of    more    nations   joining 
the  nuclear  club,  the  time  for  such  an  agree- 
ment may  be  only  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial makes  the  point  that  it  is  up  to 
the  United  States,  not  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  take  more  of  an  initiative  than  it  so 
far  has  done  in  making  progress  toward 
a  nonproliferation  treaty  possible.  It 
indicates— and  I  agree— that  the  choice 
is  between  the  United  States  holding  out 
for  a  multilateral  mixed-manned  nu- 
clear missile  fleet  as  a  sop  to  its  West 
German  ally,  or  making  an  all-out 
attempt  to  achieve  a  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration agreement  with  the  Russians 
In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  offer  that 
sop  to  our  West  German  ally. 

I  do  not  even  believe,  although  the  edi- 
torial indicates  this  might  be  wise,  that 
we  should  wait  until  after  the  German 
elections.  We  should  be  moving  right 
now  in  Geneva,  today  and  tomorrow,  to 
come  to  an  agreement  v;ith  the  Russians 
on  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 


BACK  TO  McCARTHYISM 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  with 
what  I  thought  was  a  great  exhibition  of 
candor  and  courage,  took  the  floor  to 
denounce  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security,  and  particularly,  to 
censor  its  counsel  for  having  made  a 
totally  unjustified  attack  on  the  patri- 
otism of  the  American  Friends  Ser\'ice 
Committee.  A  number  of  us  joined  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday, 
August  2,  there  was  an  editorial  entitled 
"Back  to  McCarthyism."  This  editorial 
deals  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Back  to  McCarthyism 

That  curious  anachromlsm,  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee,  has  reverted 
to  the  dishonored  practice  of  condemning 
organizations  of  whose  policies  It  disap- 
proves. A  publication  issued  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  July  13  called  "The  Techniques  of 
Soviet  Piopaganda"  contains  a  statement 
that  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee is  "well  known  as  a  transmission  belt  for 
the  Conununist  apparatus." 

The  allegation  is.  of  course,  as  absurd  as 
It  Is  Insulting.  Senator  Dodd,  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  rose  in  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  to  say,  "I  wish  to  disassociate 
myself  from  this  statement,  which  I  never 
saw  and  never  approved  and  which  I  con- 
sider moct  damaging  and  unfortunate."  Sen- 
ators Ervin,  Scott,  Bayh,  Clark,  and  Case 
also  denounced  the  statement  and  disassoci- 
ated tliemselves  from  it.  "I  think  that  coun- 
sel for  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  Is 
entitled  to  criticism  for  what  has  been  done," 
.said  Senator  Case. 

But  Senators  cannot  so  easily  disassociate 
tliemselves  from  the  Insult.  They,  as  well  as 
the  subcommittee  counsel,  Mr.  Jay  Sourwine, 
are  entitled  to  criticism.  For  it  Is  they  who 
permit  Mr.  Sourwine  to  use  the  subcommit- 
tee as  a  megaphone  for  the  expression  of  his 
personal  crotchets.  And  it  Is  they  who  allow 
the  subcommittee  to  go  on  acting  as  a  kind 
of  commissariat  of  political  orthodoxy.  It  is 
outrageous  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  its  prestige  and  its  power  to 
be  employed  In  so  careless  and  Irresponsible  a 
fashion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial makes  the  point  that  Senators 
cannot  easily  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  insult  rendered,  primarily  by 
the  subcommittee  counsel,  Jay  Sourwine, 
to  this  patriotic  organization. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  some  ac- 
tion be  taken  and  states  that  it  is  an 
outrage  for  the  Senate  to  allow  its  pres- 
tige and  its  power  to  be  employed  in  so 
careless  and  in-esponsible  a  fashion. 

The  general  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  Sourwine  rests  primarily 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which,  I  hope,  will  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion. However,  the  secondary  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  This  committee  provides  the 
money  each  year  to  make  it  possible  for 
this  kind  of  activity  to  continue. 

I  shall  undertake  to  see  that  the  re- 
quest for  an  appi-opriation  next  year  is 
closely  scioitinized. 


PUERTO    RICAN    PETROCHEMICALS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  being  treated  to  the  amusing,  if  sor- 
did, spectacle  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  Stewart  Udall,  attempting  to 
disengage  himself  from  a  predicament  of 
his  own  making  in  connection  with  a 
multi-million-dollar  petrochemical  plant 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  I  last  addressed 
myself  to  this  matter,  I  suggested  that 
the  Secretary  seemed  about  to  manipu- 
late the  very  flexible  oil  import  control 
program — imposed  in  the  name  of  the 
national  security — in  a  fashion  which 
appeared  to  accord  a  discriminatory 
preference   to   one  large   oil  company. 


Since  that  time,  we  have  seen  the  de- 
nouement and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  oflQ- 
cial  record.  The  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
will  be  allowed  an  extra  quota — over  and 
above  its  present  22,255  barrels-a-day 
quota  under  the  oil  import  program — of 
50,000  barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  feed- 
stocks from  the  Caribbean,  to  be  brought 
into  Puerto  Rico  for  processing  in  the 
proposed  petrochemical  facility.  Nearly 
25,000  barrels  a  day  of  gasoline  produced 
in  this  petrochemical  facility  will  appar- 
ently be  brought  into  the  U.S.  east  coast 
to  compete  with  domestically  produced 
gasoline.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  un- 
clear the  extent  to  which  the  chemical 
products  of  this  new  facility  will  be  im- 
ported into  the  continental  United  States 
to  compete  with  U.S.  chemical  firms 
which  process  domestically  produced 
feedstocks. 

Now  that  the  cat  is  fully  out  of  the 
bag,  the  other  oil  companies,  whose  im- 
port quotas  will  be  reduced  to  make  room 
for  the  Phillips  windfall,  are  complaining 
of  the  unfairness  of  the  Udall  decision, 
and  seeking  equal  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  Government. 

They  have  thus  presented  Mr.  Udall 
with  a  dilemma  which  should  have  been 
apparent  from  the  start — he  must  either 
grant  similar  treatment  to  all  comers  and 
scuttle  the  import  control  program,  or 
he  must  deny  to  other  U.S.  firms  the 
preferential  treatment  which  he  ac- 
corded Phillips — and  thus  publicly  re- 
veal the  discriminatory  nature  of  the 
scheme.  The  Secretary  has  obviously 
chosen  the  latter  course  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  and  is  now  casting  about  fran- 
tically for  justifications.  About  the  only 
beautification  which  he  has  not  yet  in- 
voked in  support  of  the  handout  to 
Phillips  is  the  beautification  program. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary's periodic  struggles  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions  are  not  without  their  amus- 
ing aspects.  Perhaps  we  should  be 
grateful  to  him  for  the  comedy  relief,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  inevitable  collateral 
injury  which  he  infiicts  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Government  for  impartial 
administration  of  vital  programs,  and 
on  the  faith  of  the  citizens  in  the  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  of  government  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
very  serious  situation  deserves  consid- 
eration at  the  very  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Is  it  not  obvious  that  what 
has  happened  here  is  the  conversion  of 
a  national  security  program  into  a  cyni- 
cal political  payoff  on  a  lordly,  gigantic 
scale?  The  situation  is  hardly  mitigated 
by  the  long  history  of  "adjustments," 
"loopholes,"  and  other  carved-out  spe- 
cial features  rigged  to  bestow  great  bene- 
fits upon  a  very  few  in  the  industry  at 
the  expense  of  the  many. 

I  refer  to  the  following  "flexible"  fea- 
tures of  the  oil  import  program: 

First.  There  is  the  famous  double  dip 
still  enjoyed  by  a  few  favored  refineries 
located  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan.  Quite  appropriately,  no  do- 
mestic refinei-y  whose  import  quota  is 
calculated  on  a  throughput  basis — and 
this  applies  practically  to  all  refineries 
in  the  country — ^Is  permitted  to  include 


the  runs  of  quota-free  overland  oil  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  in  the  calculation  of 
its  quota  for  offshore  imports.  For  some 
peculiar  reason,  this  handful  of  refin- 
eries has  been  allowed  to  claim  import 
quotas  on  the  basis  of  so-called  historic 
imports  of  Canadian  oil,  even  though 
that  oil  is  completely  quota-free.  This 
treatment,  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained  and,  in  fact,  defies 
explanation,  has  resulted  in  greatly  en- 
larged quotas  for  these  favored  few  to 
their  great  financial  advantage  and  to 
the  corresponding  disadvantage  of  all 
other  quota  holders  who  have  had  to 
yield  position  to  them. 

Second.  There  is  the  loophole  in  the 
Mexican  overland  shipments — an  ar- 
rangement which  elicited  this  comment 
from  Fortune  magazine: 

Whenever  men  conspire  to  rig  the  market, 
other  men  are  Euie  to  find  a  loophole  In  the 
rigging. 

Because  oil  entering  the  United  States 
overland  is  quota-free,  nne  operator  is 
permitted  to  bring  Mexican  oil  under 
bend  into  Brownsville,  Tex.,  by  tanker, 
then  to  truck  it  across  the  border  and 
back,  thus  qualifying  such  shipments  for 
quota  exemption.  There  is  a  valid  na- 
tional defense  justification  for  hemi- 
spheric overland  shipments  of  crude,  but, 
it  seems  to  me,  permitting  this  farcical 
Mexican  loophole  to  continue  discred- 
its the  entire  control  program. 

Third.  There  is  a  loophole  of  unre- 
stricted flow  of  imports  from  Puerto 
Rice  into  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  President's 
proclamation. 

Section  2(c)  of  Presidential  Procla- 
mation No.  3279,  as  amended,  states: 

The  maximum  level  of  Imports  of  crude 
oil,  unfinished  oils,  and  finished  products 
Into  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  approximately  the 
level  of  Imports  Into  Puerto  Rico  dvirlng  all 
or  part  of  the  calendar  year  1958,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this  proc- 
lamation, or  such  lower  or  higher  levels  as 
the  Secretary  may  subsequently  determine 
are  required  to  meet  Increases  or  decreases  In 
local  demand  In  Puerto  Rico  or  demand  for 
export  to  foreign  areas. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  procla- 
mation to  permit  increased  crude  and 
unfinished  quotas  only  as  needed  within 
Puerto  Rico,  and  for  export  processing 
to  foreign  areas. 

When  the  mandatory  oil  program  was 
instituted  in  1959,  crude  and  unfinished 
oils  were  set  at  approximately  80,000 
barrels  per  day  for  Puerto  Rico.  The 
volume  of  finished  products  entering  the 
U.S.  mainland  from  the  two  refineries 
was  approximately  28,000  barrels  per 
day,  according  to  information  contained 
in  a  document  officially  filed  with  Sec- 
retary Udall.  Five  years  later,  crude  and 
unfinished  allocations  for  Puerto  Rico 
had  increased  to  about  112,000  barrels 
per  day,  and  finished  product  flow  to 
the  mainland  to  about  50,000  barrels  per 
day. 

Why  has  Mr.  Udall  exceeded  his  au- 
thority under  the  proclamation  and 
boosted  crude  quotas  for  Puerto  Rico  at 
the  expense  of  the  increased  flow  of  by- 
products into  the  U.S.  mainland,  which 
have  increased  by  22,000  barrels  per  day? 
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In  some  of  these  instances,  there  was 
at  least  a  pretense  of  honest  adminis- 
tration, as  the  Interior  Department 
sought  to  minimize  the  disruptive  effects 
of  newly  instituted  controls.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  point  to  some  mitigating 
evidence  in  defense  of  its  action,  no  mat- 
ter how  truly  preferential  it  may  have 
been. 

But  in  this  case,  the  act  was  bare- 
faced.    Mr.   Udall   says   that  no   other 
company   applied   for   the   privilege   of 
building  a  petrochemical  plant  in  Puerto 
Rico.     Of    course    no    other    company 
applied,  because  it   was   a  well-known 
fact   that   the   Government   oil   import 
policy  precluded  the  importation  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  that  would  result  in  in- 
creased oil  flow  to  the  U.S.  mainland. 
In  fact,  the  Interior  Department  rejected 
a  petition  by  one  company  for  an  in- 
crease in  its  crude  quota  to  permit  the 
construction   of    a    somewhat   different 
type  of  facility  in  Puerto  Rico,  on  the 
grounds  that  this  request  depended  upon 
U.S.    outlets — despite    the    creation    of 
additional     employment     opportunities. 
No  other  company  imagined  that  sheer 
gall,  plus   the  felicitous  application  of 
political  cronyi-sm.  would  .■succeed  in  win- 
ning for  itself  preferential  rights  to  im- 
port the  products  into  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  Phillips  admitted  that  its  pro- 
posed facility  would  not  be  constructed 
v;ere  it  not  for  this  special  privilege  of 
access    to    the    protected    U.S. -market. 
Moreover,  the  contract  betv/een  Phillips 
and  Puerto  Rico  provides  that,  in  the 
event  such  protection  is  withdrawn  and 
the  market  opened  up  to  all  through  lift- 
ing of  import  controls,  Phillips  can  pull 
out   of  Puerto  Rico  entirely.    What  a 
brazen  condition.     And  what  a  bonanza 
to  Phillips. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  use  the  word 
"bonanza"  advisedly.  The  right  to  use 
foreign  oil  is  a  valuable  one;  it  has  a 
monetary  value  of  between  $1  and  $1.25 
per  barrel,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  dis- 
count under  the  domestic  crude  price. 
The  rights  given  Phillips  to  import  its 
required  feedstocks  for  shipment  of 
nearly  25.000  barrels  per  day  of  gasoline 
to  the  east  coast  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  close  to  $15  million  a  year.  This 
is  to  be  the  reward  for  seeking  some- 
thing which  Government  policy  denies 
to  all  others. 

What  are  our  citizens  to  think  about 
such  a  display,  where  Government  favors 
are  handed  out  to  some  and  denied  to 
others?  What  are  U.S.  chemical  com- 
panies to  conclude  as  to  the  fairness  and 
objectivity  of  their  Government,  when 
they  are  denied  access  to  the  less  expen- 
sive foreign  feedstocks  which  have  so 
freely  been  made  available  to  a  preferred 
recipient?  And  how  about  the  east  coast 
gasoline  refiners  and  marketers  whose 
operations  are  related  to  U.S.  crude  and 
product  prices?  What  will  they  conclude 
as  to  the  integrity  of  their  Government 
when  they  read  that  Interior  has  made 
a  grant  of  privileges  which  will  flood 
their  markets  with  low-cost  gasoline 
manufactured  in  Puerto  Rico  from  for- 
eign crude  which  is  not  available  to 
them? 

What  are  domestic  oil  producers  to 
think    when    they    see    import    quotas 


handed  out  on  such  a  flimsy  pretext  at 
a  time  when  more  than  two  million  bar- 
rels a  day  of  domestic  oil  is  shut  in  for 
lack  of  a  market? 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  scandalous  situation  which  can 
be  neither  justified  nor  ignored.     The 
last  scene  in  this  tragicomedy  is  yet  to 
be  played,  Mr.  President.    Mr.  Udall  has 
named    an    interagency    committee    to 
study  proposed  changes  in  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  on  which  the  oil 
imports  program  is  based.    When  that 
committee  has  completed  its  delibera- 
tions, its  recommendations  will  presum- 
ably go  forward  to  the  President  for  his 
ratification.     Mr.   Udall  has   indicated 
that,  since  oil  policy  has  been  delegated 
to  him,  the  President  will  simply  ratify 
the  decisions  reached  by  Mr.  Udall  and 
the  interagency  committee.     I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  no  P»resident  of  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  have  these 
kinds  of  decisions  made  for  him  by  un- 
derlings.   These  are  not  considerations 
of  oil  policy  which  are  at  stake.    They 
are  considerations  of  ethics  and  moral- 
ity which  go  to  the  very  roots  of  our  citi- 
zens' confidence  in  their  Government. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  interagency 
committee  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion not  only  to  the  economic  issues,  but 
also  to  the  ethical  questions  involved  in 
this  prejudicial  grant  to  a  single  aspi- 
rant.   And  I  hop)e  even  more  sincerely 
and   fervently   that   the  President  and 
his  closest  advisers  will  consider  whether 
any  government,  no  matter  how  strong 
and  how  popular  with  its  citizens,  can 
assume    the   pose   of    handing    out    its 
favor  in  such  blatant  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intent  to  send 
the  head  of  every  department  and 
agency  concerned  with  the  review  of  the 
important  program  the  text  of  my  ad- 
dress today.  I  would  hope  that  in  their 
dehberations  that  they  would  address 
themselves  to  these  aspects  of  the  Phil- 
lips-Puerto Rico  deal : 

First.  If  the  import  restrictions  can  be 
breached  for  Phillips,  why  not  for  the 
many  other  companies  anxious  to  estab- 
lish petrochemical  industries  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  similar  terms? 

Second.  The  Secretary  stated  that  a 
stimulus  to  Puerto  Rico's  economy  was  a 
cai-dinal  factor  that  prompted  his  ac- 
tion— an  objective  which  we  applaud  and 
sympathize  with.  Would  not  the  same 
logic  apply  to  applicants  who  would  like 
to  establish  petrochemical  facilities  in 
West  Virginia  and  the  Virgin  Islands? 
Would  not  a  similar  program  for  opera- 
tors willing  to  establish  petrochemical 
facilities  in  the  continental  United 
States  be  effective  in  mitigating  the 
poverty  in  our  own  depressed  areas? 

Third.  Is  there  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Puerto  Rican  goverrunent  that 
it  will  not  extend  to  other  applicants  the 
same  privileges  that  have  been  granted 
Phillips,  in  order  to  save  the  Interior 
Department  the  embarrassment  of  hav- 
ing to  turn  down  other  companies  de- 
siring the  same  deal? 

Fourth.  Is  the  Puerto  Rican  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  Interest  in  other  petro- 
chemical projects  due  to  the  fact  that 
Puerto  Rico  has  an  equity  interest  in  the 
Phillips  project  which  it  seeks  to  protect? 


Is  this  compatible  with  Mr.  Udall's  prom- 
ised open-door  policy  there? 

Fifth.  If  Phillips  must  receive  this 
25,000  barrels  per  day  handout  from  the 
friendly  Federal  Government,  should  the 
firm  in  all  conscience  not  yield  its  exist- 
ing 22,255  barrels  per  day  import  quota, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  impact  of  this 
sleazy  deal  on  other  U.S.  refiners  and 
importers? 

Members  of  Congress  will  await  an- 
swers to  these  questions  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  20,  1965,  and  from  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  dated  July  17,  1965, 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  July  20.  1965] 
Oil  Import  Impasse:  Phillips'  Planned  Proj- 
ect IN  Puerto  Rico  Stirs  Controversy 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 
If  all  goes  according  to  plan,  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Co.  will  begin  breaking  ground  in 
a  few  weeks  for  a  $45  million  oil  refinery 
near  Las  Mareas,  PR.,  that's  to  be  the 
core  facility  of  an  eventual  $597.7  mil- 
lion complex  of  petrochemical  plants  and 
consumer  goods  factories. 

Expected  to  employ  33,255  workers  if  all 
the  plants  contemplated  are  attracted  to  the 
complex,  the  huge  project  Is  already  re- 
garded as  the  biggest  boon  eo  far  in  Puerto 
Rico's  war  on  poverty. 

But  it's  stirring  a  war  of  another  kind  in 
the  U.S.  oil  industry.  And  it  confronts  the 
poverty  war's  Commander  in  Chief,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  with  one  of  his  toughest  deci- 
sions to  date. 

In  the  near  future,  the  President  will  have 
to  decide  whether  to  approve  a  proposed 
change  in  the  Presidential  proclamation  gov- 
erning the  Nation's  mandatory  oil  import 
controls  to  grant  Phillips  an  Import  quota 
needed  to  make  the  project  economically 
feasible. 

Under  plans  already  approved  by  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Phillips  would 
be  permitted  to  bring  Into  Puerto  Rico  50.- 
000  barrels  each  day  of  Venezuelan  naphtha, 
and  would  be  allowed  to  ship  to  Phillips 
service  stations  on  the  U.S.  east  coast  up  to 
24.800  barrels  of  gasoline  dally  turned  out 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  plant. 

Competitors  assert  that  Venezuelan  naph- 
tha can  be  delivered  in  Puerto  Rico  for  about 
5  cents  a  gallon  less  than  the  cost  of  naphtha 
refined  from  U.S.  crude  oil.  What's  more, 
since  Puerto  Rico  is  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  usual  57-cent-a-barrel  tariff  on  imported 
gasoline  would  not  apply.  All  this  adds  up 
to  a  windfall  to  Phillips  of  as  much  as 
$30  milion  a  year,  some  angry  oil  men  charge. 
"There  is  absolutely  no  sound  reason  to 
jeopardize  the  whole  domestic  oil  industry 
to  give  a  special  economic  advantage  to  one 
company,"  fumes  Johnny  Mitchell,  president 
of  Jade  Oil  Co..  Houston,  and  former  cam- 
paign manager  for  Lyndon  Johnson  In  Har- 
ris County,  Texas'  most  populous  county 
He  has  asked  U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  to  make  "a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation" of  the  whole  system  of  allocat- 
ing oil  Import  quotas,  with  "attention  fo- 
cused" on  the  Phillips  transaction.  He  as- 
serts there  Is  "a  growing  feeling  within  this 
Industry  that  there  are  unwholesome  devel- 
opment.s  which  could  prove  seriously  embar- 
rassing to  us  all." 

Stanley  Learned,  Phillips'  president,  stout- 
ly defends  the  propriety  of  the  project.  He 
asserts.     "The  Government  of  the  Common- 


wealth of  Puerto  Rico  had  been  trying  to  In- 
terest someone  for  several  years  In  establish- 
ing a  core  chemical  complex  In  Puerto  Rico, 
but  no  one  presented  an  acceptable  pro- 
gram until  the  Phillips  proposal  was  made." 
He  adds  that  Secretary  Udall  has  said  that 
the  Phillips  quota  "will  be  acconunodated 
without  increase  In  the  total  importations  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  products  under  the  im- 
port program." 

deepening  of  the  dilemma 
But  even  a  successful  solution  to  shoe- 
horning  the  Phillips  quota  Into  the  existing 
oil  import  program  may  only  deepen  the 
Federal  Government  dilemma.  Then  It 
will  be  faced  with  what  to  do  about  requests 
for  similar  quotas  for  other  companies.  Re- 
jecting such  quotas  opens  the  Government 
to  charges  of  favoritism;  granting  them 
would  mean  a  massive  scrambling  of  the 
whole  import  program.  If  new  quotas  were 
placed  on  top  of  existing  ones,  domestic 
producers  would  be  hopping  mad;  if  present 
quotas  were  reallocated  to  make  room  for 
new  oil,  It  is  bound  to  make  refiners  angry. 
The  upshot  Is  a  situation  in  which  any 
decision  will  be  controversial.  The  President 
has  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  for  con- 
troversy, and  he  has  taken  particular  pains 
to  disassociate  himself  from  Federal  oil  poli- 
cies, since  he  hails  from  the  Nation's  No.  1 
oil  State.  But  now  he  is  faced  with  a  deci- 
sion that  Is  not  only  controversial,  but  in- 
volves oil  as  well. 

To  make  things  even  more  ticklish  for  the 
President,  two  of  his  close  friends  helped 
steer  the  proposal  through  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Oscp.r  L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  President  Truman,  acted 
as  an  attorney  for  Phillips,  and  Abe  Fortas. 
a  former  Interior  official  and  frequently  the 
President's  personal  attorney,  acted  as  at- 
torney for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  would  own  25  percent  of  the 
core  facility  and  could  participate  up  to  25 
percent  in  future  petrochemical  plants  In 
the  project. 

Nor  Is  this  the  first  time  that  Interior  has 
been  accused  of  giving  an  economic  advan- 
tage to  Phillips.  The  General  Accounting 
Oflflce  charges  that  under  helium  contracts 
Interior  negotiated  with  Phillips  and  three 
other  companies  in  1961  "it  appears  the  Gov- 
ernment will  l^cur  unjustified  costs  of  at 
least  $155  milliJm"  over  the  22-year  life  of 
the  contracts.  Phillips,  with  two  of  five 
plants  Involved,  will  sell  about  $300  million 
of  a  little  over  $1  billion  of  the  helium  In- 
terior will  buy  under  the  contracts.  Secre- 
tary Udall  conceded  that  Interior  made  some 
mistakes  in  the  contracts.  Including  failure 
to  include  a  renegotiation  clause  to  recover 
any  profits  above  a  reasonable  return. 

"The  greatest  concern  of  the  oil  industry, 
however,  rests  in  fears  that  "the  Phillips 
case  could  open  a  whole  Pandora's  box  of 
concessions  that  could  wreck  the  import 
program,"  as  an  economist  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Petrolevmi  Association  of  America 
puts  It. 

Most  major  oil  companies  bitterly  fought 
the  Phillips  proposal  at  public  hearings  a 
year  ago  this  month,  but  now  three  of  those 
who  opposed  it  are  asking  for  similar  special 
quotas  since  it  appears  likely  the  Phillips 
plant  will  be  approved. 

So  far,  at  least  five  other  oil  companies 
have  informed  Interior  that  they're  interest- 
ed in  building  Puerto  Rican  petrochemical 
plants  if  they  can  get  approval  of  import 
quotas  similar  to  those  OK'd  for  Phillips. 
They  Include:  Cities  Service  Co.,  Sinclair  Oil 
Corp.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  Standard 
OH  Co.  (New  Jersey)  and  Tenneco  Oil  Corp.. 
a  subsidiary  of  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Co.  The  first  four  projects  would  Involve 
Importing  a  total  of  143,000  barrels  a  day  of 
foreign  naphtha,  and  shipping  on  to  the  U.S. 
61,000  barrels  of  gasoline  dally. 


Says  Mr.  Learned:  "No  doubt  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  treat  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 
Sinclair  and  any  other  new  applicants  for 
petrochemical  complexes  In  Puerto  Rico  just 
as  they  have  Phillips  and  require  that  they 
first  get  the  endorsement  of  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  go 
through  open  hearings  to  prove  the  need  and 
justification  for  the  project,  and  make  just 
as  exhaustive  an  Investigation  of  their  proj- 
ects as  they  did  of  the  Phillips  project,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  require  that  commitments  as 
great  as  taken  by  Phillips  will  be  established 
by  agreements  with  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Mr.  Learned  adds  that  he  hopes  such  a 
procedure  would  "clearly  show  to  the  pro- 
ducers that  there  is  no  loophole  in  the  import 
program  in  this  connection." 

CONCERN  FOR   MARKETS 

Competitors,  however,  also  worry  about 
what  low  cost  gasoline  will  do  to  east  coast 
markets.  "It  could  simply  wreck  retail 
prices"  grumbles  one  eastern  marketing  of- 
ficial, who  estimates  Phillips  will  have  about 
a  4-cent-a-gallon  advantage  on  other  market- 
ers in  the  cost  of  the  gasoline  coming  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Learned  defends  this  phase  of  the 
project  by  asserting  the  influx  of  Puerto 
Rican  gasoline  will  be  more  than  absorbed 
by  the  growth  of  sales  at  Phillips  own  east 
coast  filling  stations.  Shipments  wouldn't 
start  until  18  to  21  months  after  the  start  of 
construction,  but  6  years  from  now  they 
could  reach  l  million  gallons  a  day.  he 
concedes.  But  that's  equivalent  to  a  gain  of 
only  500  gallons  of  additional  filling  station 
volxune  each  day  of  the  6-year  period,  a 
goal  Phillips  expects  to  "far  exceed,"  he 
says. 

The  chain  reaction  touched  off  by  the 
Puerto  Rico  project  Is  unlikely  to  end  there. 
Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  of  West  Virginia,  for 
example,  suggests  that  what's  good  for 
Puerto  Rican  poverty  should  work  equally 
well  in  fighting  the  continental  U.S.  variety. 
He  has  asked  Buford  Ellington,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  which  Is  cur- 
rently considering  changes  In  the  oil  import 
program,  to  consider  providing  special  oil 
quotas  for  U.S.  petrochemical  plants  as  well. 
West  Virginia  is  backing  a  request  by  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.  that  Interior  grant  a  25,000- 
barrel-a-day  quota  of  foreign  feedstocks- 
naphtha  or  other  petroleum  raw  materials — 
for  a  petrochemical  complex  on  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Appalachla 
antlproverty  program. 

Then  there  are  the  chemical  companies 
that  would  like  (to  gain  the  same  access  to 
low-cost  foreign  feedstocks  now  enjoyed  by 
their  oil  company  competitors.  They  feel  this 
can  be  done  under  current  laws  by  declaring 
all  or  part  of  their  petrochemical  plants 
"foreign  trade"  zones  or  subzones.  Commodi- 
ties coming  into  a  foreign  trade  zone  are 
exempt  from  U.S.  import  restrictions;  only 
products  leaving  such  zones  for  domestic 
consumption  are  liable  to  such  restrictions. 
Since  there's  no  restriction  on  importing 
petrochemicals,  a  plant  within  such  a  zone 
could  freely  bring  in  foreign  feedstocks  and 
produce  unlimited  quantities  of  i>etrochem- 
Icals  for  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  markets. 

Union  Carbide  is  now  seeking  foreign  trade 
subzone  status  for  part  of  a  $90  million  petro- 
chemical plant  planned  for  Taft,  La.  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  is  asking  that  its  Bay  City. 
Mich.,  petrochemical  plant  be  declared  a 
foreign  trade  zone.  Sinclalr-Koppers  Co.,  a 
joint  venture  of  Sinclair  Oil  and  Koppers  Co., 
says  it  plans  to  seek  such  status  for  a  plant 
in  Houston.  And  Monsanto  Co.  asserts  that 
approval  of  any  of  these  projects  will  force  it 
to  seek  such  status  for  Its  mammoth  Choco- 
late Bayou  plant  on  the  Texas  gulf  coast. 


EFFECT    ON    EXPORTS 


William  M.  Halle,  executive  vice  president 
of  Union  Carbide,  warns  that  without  access 
to  low-cost  foreign  crude  oil  or  naphtha,  the 
U.S.  petrochemical  Industry  "will  have  to 
abandon  Important  export  markets  to  plants 
abroad."  Union  Carbide  not  only  doesn't 
have  an  oil  import  quota,  he  notes,  but  Its 
dally  purchases  of  about  100,000  barrels  of 
domestic  feedstocks  actually  boost  the  quo- 
tas of  its  oil  company  competitors,  which  are 
partly  based  on  processing  rates. 

"Where  do  you  draw  the  line"  Secretary 
Udall  wondered  aloud  when  hearing  of  plans 
for  petrochemical  trade  zones  at  the  oil  Im- 
port hearings  last  spring. 

Many  are  asking  the  same  question  about 
Phillips'  Puerto  Rico  project  approved  by 
Secretary  Udall.  In  a  scathing  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor,  Senator  Thruston  Morton,  Re- 
publican, of  Kentucky,  declared  that  the 
Phillips  project  adds  "new  pressures  for  ad- 
ditional patchworks  in  what  is  already  a  crazy 
quilt  of  special  deals." 

Some  examples:  The  same-sized  refinery 
can  process  up  to  31/2  times  as  much  foreign 
oil  if  it's  on  the  west  coast  than  if  it's  on  the 
gulf  or  Atlantic  coasts,  "northern  tier"  re- 
finers not  only  get  unlimited  access  to  low- 
cost  Canadian  oil,  but  pk  Import  quota  as 
well,  based  on  the  amount  of  imported  oil 
they  process.  Small  refixiers  can  use  up  to  a 
four  times  greater  percentage  of  foreign  oil 
as  big  ones.  "Historical"  importers  get  big- 
ger quotas  than  other  companies.  Inland 
refiners  that  can't  economically  use  overseas 
oil  get  quotas  anyw^ay,  reaping  premiums  of 
up  to  $1.25  a  barrel  when  they  swap  these 
quotas  to  coastal  refiners  for  domestic  crude. 

Aside  from  the  quotas,  there's  a  huge 
1,435,212  barrel-a-day  Inflow  of  "exempt"  for- 
eign oil  and  products  that  actually  far  ex- 
ceeds the  1,062,613  barrels  dally  covered  by 
quotas.  Imports  from  Canada  have  tripled 
since  the  program  got  under  way,  and  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  have  about  doubled. 
At  Brownsville,  Tex.,  tankers  unload  30,000 
barrels  of  Mexican  crude  daily  under  bond 
into  trucks  that  make  a  quick  "U-turn" 
through  nearby  Matamoros.  Mexico,  to  earn 
an  "overland"  exemption  from  import  re- 
strictions. 

Noting  that  Secretary  Udall  calls  the 
Puerto  Rico  plant  for  Phillips  "Inviting  In 
terms  of  hemisphere  politics,"  Senator  Mor- 
ton commented,  "That  is  a  nice  choice  of 
words.  But  his  remarks  would  have  been 
Just  as  pertinent  without  the  word  hemi- 
sphere. From  the  start,  politics  seems  to 
have  been  the  yardstick  of  this  program." 

[Prom  Business  Week  magazine, 
July  17,  1965] 
Udall  Sparks  Another  Oil  Battle:  The  In- 
terior   Secretary's    Decision    To    Relax 
Import  Quotas  for  a  Phillips   Complex 
IN   Puerto  Rico  Has   Brought  Requests 
for   Similar   Treatment   by    Others   and 
Threats  or  Court  Action 
Just  17  days  after  he  entered  the  White 
House,  President  Johnson  gave  his  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  "full  responsibility"  for  shap- 
ing   the    Nation's    oil    policy.     Since    then, 
Stewart    L.    Udall    has    grappled    with    that 
problem  In  the  face  of  almost  constant  criti- 
cism.   But  rarely,  If  e\  er.  has  he  found  him- 
self In  as  big  a  snarl  with  the  oil  Industry 
as  he  does  now. 

The  trouble  began  when  Udall  approved  a 
plan  for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  to  build  a 
multimillion-dollar  petrochemical  complex 
In  Puerto  Rico,  starting  late  this  summer. 
The  complex  will  ship  nearly  25,000  barrels 
a  day  of  gasoline  byproducts  to  the  U.S. 
mainland.  Raw  material  needs  of  50,000 
barrels  of  naphtha  dally  will  be  met  entirely 
by  foreign  oil. 

To  give  Phillips  the  foreign  oil.  Udall  de- 
cided to  relax  the  quota  controls  that  have 
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governed  Imports  Into  the  United  States  for 
6  years.  He  based  this  decision  on  Puerto 
Rico's  need  for  heavy  Industry.  Pestered 
by  low  wages  and  high  unemployment,  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  seeking  petrochem- 
ical Investment  since  the  early  1960'8  and 
hopes  this  complex  will  create  33.000  Jobs. 
problem's  root 
But  It  was  giving  this  aid  to  Phillips  that 
touched  off  the  conflagration.  Until  the 
Phillips  plan  went  through  most  companies 
felt  they  were  ruled  out  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
Import  restrictions.  Now.  some  of  the  big- 
gest oil  companies  are  out  either  to  block 
the  project  or  reap  profits  for  themselves. 
By  midweek,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey). 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  Sinclair  Refin- 
ing Co.,  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.'s 
Tenneco  Oil  Co.,  and  Cities  Service  Co.  all 
had  applied  to  build  petrochemical  plants 
of  their  own  in  Puerto.  This  strategy  is 
embarrassing  Udall.  He  knows  that  grant- 
ing all  the  applications  would  undermine  oil 
Import  controls,  while  refusing  any  one  of 
them  will  almost  certainly  result  In  a  court 
challenge. 

HIGH    STAKES 

Quotas  to  bring  in  foreign  oil.  which  Is 
cheaper  by  $1  to  $1.25  a  barrel  than  the 
domestic  stuff,  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
disbursements  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Doled  out  among  domestic  refiners,  they  are 
worth  In  excess  of  $1  million  a  day.  With 
stakes  that  high,  even  the  slightest  change 
in  quotas  sends  shivers  through  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Udall's  decision  to  approve  the  use 
of  foreign  oil  for  the  Phillips  project— at 
the  expense  of  other  companies — enraged 
those  that  didn't  benefit.     ^ 

Opposing  companies  charged  that  the  grant 
was  arbitrary,  that  It  would  open  a  loophole 
in  import  controls,  that  shipments  of  low- 
cost  gasoline  to  the  east  coast  would  shake  up 
markets  there,  and  that  assistance  to  Puerto 
Rico,  however  desirable,  has  no  place  In  the 
oil  Import  program. 

INFLUENCE   PEDDLING? 

Privately,  oilmen  point  to  what  they  con- 
sider Influence  peddling  affecting  the  Phillips 
decision.  They  see  It  as  significant  that 
Puerto  Rico  was  represented  by  the  Washing- 
ton law  firm  of  Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  al- 
though Abe  Fortas.  a  personal  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  President  Johnson,  denies  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  It.  Ofcar  L.  Chapman, 
an  influential  Democrat  who  was  Harry  S. 
Truman's  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  at- 
torney for  Phillips. 

Udall's  decision  evoked  dissension  even 
within  his  own  Department.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  John  M.  Kelly,  an  inde- 
pendent producer  and  Udall's  top  oil  adviser, 
didnt  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  boss.  Subse- 
quently. Kelly  quit  his  post  and  went  home 
to  New  Mexico. 

STATUS  REPORT 

Despite  the  opposition.  Including  threats  of 
lawsuits  by  some  companies,  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  Udall  would  stand  his  ground. 
"Other  companies  will  be  a  little  bit  un- 
happy." he  says,  "but  I'm  willing  to  take  the 
criticism." 

Then  Udall's  opponents  In  the  oil  Industry 
launched  their  counterattack.  The  com- 
panies that  began  lining  up  at  his  door  with 
demands  for  foreign -oil -supplied  complexes 
of  their  own  were  the  same  that  had  most 
vigorously  objected  to  the  Phillips  decision. 

Besides  those  interestetPln  Puerto  Rico,  a 
sixth  company  proposed  a  petrochemical 
complex  to  be  run  on  foreign  oil  In  Appa- 
lachia.  The  company.  Borg-Waxner's  chem- 
ical division,  Marbon.  reasoned  that  Weot 
Virginia  has  unemployment  problems,  too. 

SERIOXTS   INTBNT 

While  the  companies  are  grimly  serloua 
about  their  Puerto  Rican  applications,  they, 


as  well  as  Udall.  realize  that  he  cannot  ap- 
prove them  all  without  opening  a  wide  breach 
in  import  controls.  Thus,  any  company  that 
has  its  proposal  granted  will  be  shciring  rel- 
atively exclusive  economic  advantages.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  request  is  turned  down, 
the  threat  of  a  coxirt  challenge  would  have 
a  basis  for  being  carried  out. 

Thus,  the  Secretary,  still  feeling  his  way 
on  uncharted  seas,  is  moving  with  delibera- 
tion. His  staff  points  out  that  the  Phillips 
plan  took  2  years  to  be  approved,  so  there  Is 
no  need  for  hurry  on  the  rest.  Meanwhile, 
one  company  official  says  with  ill-concealed 
glee:  "I'm  Just  waiting  to  see  how  Udall  will 
wiggle  out  of  this  one." 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  his  Johns  Hopkins  address  last  April 
7,  President  Johnson  stated  his  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  unconditional  nego- 
tiations with  North  Vietnamese  oflBcials 
seeking  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  His 
hard-nosed  militarist  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  at  that  time.  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  when  asked  about  proposed 
unconditional  negotiations,  was  quick  to 
say  that  our  President  did  not  suggest 
unconditional  negotiations,  but  only  con- 
versations. It  would  take  a  militarist 
to  make  the  distinction  between  uncon- 
ditional negotiations  and  unconditional 
conversations  to  try  to  end  a  war  at  a 
conference  table. 

Fortunately,  in  his  recent  press  con- 
ference. President  Johnson  enlarged  the 
invitation  that  was  the  high  point  of 
his  Baltimore  speech.  He  definitely 
stated  our  willingness  to  enter  "uncon- 
ditional discussions"  over  Vietnam.  He 
added  in  his  letter  to  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  U  Thant: 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  peaceful  settlement 
without  condition. 

This  is  significant.  It  takes  the  ground 
from  under  militarists  and  warhawks, 
many  of  whom  favor  the  bombing  of 
nuclear  installations  in  Red  China, 
which  is  capable  at  this  time  of  produc- 
ing only  the  crudest  sort  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  other  words,  some  of  our  gen- 
erals and  warhawk  leaders  of  the  minor- 
ity party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
appear  to  advocate  our  waging  preemp- 
tive war  against  Red  China  by  destroy- 
ing that  nation's  nuclear  installations. 

Furthermore,  our  President  has  stated 
explicitly  that  he  is  willing  to  discuss 
the  four-point  program  of  Hanoi  which 
was  announced  last  April.  In  other 
words,  he  has  come  closer  to  the  demand 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  president  of  North 
Vietnam,  who  has  urged  "free  elections 
in  Vietnam." 

President  Johnson,  in  his  latest  press 
conference,  stated  that  we  are  willing  to 
include  representatives  of  the  Vietcong 
in  any  negotiations  and  that  this  is  not 
an  insurmountable  problem  at  all.  He 
further  indicated  that  we  are  willing  to 
agree  to  free  elections  in  the  south,  or 
throughout  all  Vietnam,  under  interna- 
tional supervision  and  that  the  purposes 
of  the  1954  Geneva  agreement  on  Viet- 
nam "still  guide  our  actions." 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  said  that  the 
machinery  for  this  was  "tragically  weak" 


and  that  these  agreements  were  "cruelly 
shattered"  by  the  Communists. 

The  Hanoi  program,  announced  last 
April,  called  for  "observance  by  both 
sides  of  the  military  provisions  of  the 
1954  Geneva  accord"  and  urged  "recon- 
vening of  an  international  conference 
along  the  pattern  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference." 

If  this  is  still  the  position  of  the  leaders 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  if  the  Vietcong 
will  select  delegates  to  represent  them 
at  the  conference  table,  it  appears  that 
an  honorable  peace  or  cease-fire  in  South 
Vietnam  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. Without  a  doubt.  Ambassador 
at  Large  Averell  Harriman  has  held 
some  fruitful  conferences  in  Moscow 
and  elsewhere  proE>osing  a  cease-fire  in 
South  Vietnam.  Now  our  President,  by 
his  letter  to  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
and  his  instructions  to  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, has  acted  in  a  constructive  manner 
toward  extricating  the  United  States 
from  a  commitment  that  was  first  made 
in  1954  under  General  Eisenhower.  This 
action  has  proved  by  hindsight  to  be  a 
mistake  and  this  mistake  has  been  com- 
pounded many  times  until  now,  instead 
of  2,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  being 
involved  in  southeast  Asia.  150,000  or 
thereabouts  are  involved,  and  many  lives 
are  being  lost. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
Nations  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  debating  society  and  that 
by  exercising  some  initiative  it  can  be- 
come a  real  peacemaking  force. 

President  Johnson  has  now  made 
some  modest  enlargement  of  previous 
statements  toward  peace.  His  state- 
ments are  so  clear  and  unequivocal  that 
even  militarists  bent  on  preemptive  war 
cannot  distort  their  meaning. 

In  negotiating  for  a  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  we  are  presently  able  to  negotiate 
from  strength.  If  Hanoi  is  willing  to 
have  its  delegates  meet  at  a  conference 
table  and  discuss  ending  this  fighting 
and  bloodshed  on  the  basis  of  a  stale- 
mate, with  election  of  a  president  of 
Vietnam  agreed  on  at  an  early  date  to 
be  supervised  in  the  manner  stated,  then 
there  is  real  hope  for  a  cease  fire,  and 
p^ce  may  be  just  over  the  horizon. 

Mr.  President,  those  Republican  lead- 
ers in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cluding Gerald  Ford,  Melvin  Laird,  and 
others,  who  urge  that  we  unleash  our 
airpower  against  all  Industrial  plants, 
installations,  and  cities  in  North  Viet- 
nam are  in  reality  calling  for  all-out 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  This  would 
bring  North  Vietnam  and  possibly  Red 
China  directly  into  the  conflict,  and 
could  mean  our  involvement  in  a  disas- 
trous land  war  in  southeast  Asia.  These 
warhawks  are  really  opposed  to  uncon- 
ditional negotiations  to  end  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  honorably. 

To  date,  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  failed  to  weaken  the  Vietcong. 
In  all  likelihood,  increased  bombing  will 
only  stiffen  enemy  resistance.  Our 
military  situation  there  has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  only  answer  is 
a  negotiated  settlement  involving  major 
concessions  by  both  sides  which  would 


offer  the  Communists  a  reasonable  and 
attractive  alternative  to  military  vic- 
tory. 

President  Johnson  seems  trapped 
politically  by  Vietnam.  When  he  and 
others  advocate  negotiation  so  that  we 
may  withdraw  our  Armed  Forces,  the 
warhawks  scream :  "Appeasement.  Send 
in  more  ground  troops."  If  we  send  in 
more  ground  troops,  they  denounce  this. 
These  armchair  militarists  say  we  ought 
to  win  the  war  the  easy  way,  by  all-out 
bombing,  not  only  of  Hanoi  but  also  of 
Red  Chinese  nuclear  installations  and 
airfields.  Then,  were  thousands  of 
American  boys  to  be  killed  and  this  Na- 
tion bogged  down  in  a  terrible  land  war 
in  southeast  Asia,  these  presently  war- 
hawk  Congressmen,  including  Ford  and 
Laird,  would  next  year  be  terming  it 
"Lyndon's  war." 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  several  times  during  recent 
weeks  about  the  sad  decline  of  the  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  industry.  The  emer- 
gency in  Vietnam,  requiring  the  reactiva- 
tion of  15  ships  from  the  mothball  fleet, 
has  once  again  pointed  up  this  continu- 
ing and  worsening  problem. 

An  excellent  and  timely  article  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce dated  July  22  of  this  year.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
July  22, 1965] 

Shipping  Outlook:  U.S.  Shipping  TIeup 
Limelights  Pught  of  Ailing  Shipbuilding 
Industry 

(By  Charles  F.  Davis) 

The  U.S.  shipping  strike  which  has  Im- 
mobilized a  major  portion  of  the  UJS.  mer- 
chant marine  could  be  serving  a  useful  pur- 
pose, ugly  and  sordid  as  the  situation  may 
now  appear.  The  tieup  came  about  over  such 
relatively  narrow  If  thorny  Issues  as  ship- 
board automation.  Already,  however.  It  has 
directly  or  Indirectly  raised  some  much 
broader  points.  These  Include  the  purpose, 
scope  and  execution  of  the  Nation's  shipping 
laws  and  the  objectives  of  the  maritime  sub- 
sidy programs.  All  this  needs  a  thorough 
airing  and,  hopefuUy,  it  will  get  it  In  the 
months  ahead. 

The  airing  may  well  extend  beyond  the 
problems  of  the  shipping  Industry  as  such. 
Into  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  shipping  tieup  has  brought 
into  sharp  focus  an  unhealthy  state  of 
affairs. 

NEEDED    IN    A    HURRY 

The  situation  develops  as  a  result  of  the 
Defense  Department's  decision  to  break  out 
15  vessels  from  the  reserve  fleet  to  move 
military  cargoes  to  Vietnam  in  lieu  of  com- 
mercial shipping  halted  by  the  strike.  The 
vessels  are  needed  in  a  hurry  and  the  dead- 
line on  reactivating  the  ships  has  been  set 
for  early  next  month. 

Reactivating  these  ships,  mostly  World 
War  II  Victory-class  vessels.  Is  a  considerable 
task  to  undertake  In  such  a  short  time  but 
not  one  which  would  normally  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  shipyards. 


However.  In  at  least  one  Instance,  a  New 
York  yard  has  been  forced  to  turn  down 
some  of  this  business  because  of  the  shortage 
of  trained  manpower. 

PROBLEM    NOT    UNIQUE 

Reports  from  Baltimore  and  other  areas 
Indicate  that  this  problem  is  not  unique  to 
New  York. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  U.S. 
shipbuilding  industry,  lacking  new  orders 
and,  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  Defense 
Department,  allocated  only  a  marginal  share 
of  naval  work,  is  withering  on  the  vine. 

It  can't,  moreover,  wither  much  more  be- 
fore it  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  rou- 
tine requirements  of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding 
industry,  much  less  an  emergency  situation 
such  as  has  been  brought  about  by  the  strike. 

A  score  of  yards  have  gone  out  of  business 
in  the  past  decade  and  a  number  of  big  fa- 
cilities owned  by  major  shipbuilding  firms 
have  been  closed  because  of  a  lack  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  Industry  has  brought 
with  it  a  shrinkage  of  trained  and  skilled 
workers  who,  laid  off  or  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue In  a  precario\is  employment,  have 
turned  to  other  trades. 

PART   AND    PARCEL 

Thus,  It  is  all  too  apparent  that  the  plight 
of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  maritime 
industry. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  this  should  be 
considered  In  any  realistic  appraisal  of  forth- 
coming construction  programs,  immediate  or 
long  range. 

It  certainly  puts  a  new  light  on  any  pro- 
posal to  build  American-flag  shipping  in  for- 
eign yards,  naval  or  commercial. 

It  might  well  be  also  considered  in  terms 
of  the  Navy's  parsimonious  assignment  of  re- 
pair work  on  naval  vessels  to  private  indus- 
try In  favor  of  naval  yards. 

In  sum,  the  work  capacity  of  American 
shipbuilders  is  a  vital  part  of  the  entire  U.S. 
maritime  picture  and  any  realistic  program 
aimed  at  restoring  the  maritime  industry's 
health  should  be  drawn  up  with  this  in 
mind. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  subject,  an  editorial  appeared 
in  the  July  30,  1965,  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine. The  editorial  discusses  the  present 
strike  in  the  maritime  industry.  I  do  not 
wish  to  assess  blame  or  take  sides  in  the 
strike.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the 
problem  we  have  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  industry  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  ^done.  American  tax- 
payers have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  ships  which  are  tied  up 
at  the  same  time  that  cargoes  are  being 
carried  on  foreign-flag  ships  because 
American  ships  cannot  carry  them,  and 
also  U.S.  ships  are  flying  foreign  flags. 
The  editorial  states : 

No  new  maritime  policy  will  make  sense 
until  Washington  solves  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Life  magazine,  July  30, 1965) 
Sink  or  Swim  for  U.S.  Ships 

The  U.S.  Government  pays  out  some  $350 
million  a  year  to  subsidize  a  U.S.-flag,  U.S.- 
built  merchant  marine.  But  when  the  De- 
fense Department  needed  to  expand  Its 
military  shipments  to  Vietnam  It  had  to  hire 
British  and  Danish   vessels  for  some  ship- 


ments and  then  to  mobilize  some  30  U.S. 
ships.  The  reason  for  this  costly  h\unlllatlon 
of  a  traditionally  great  maritime  nation  was 
that  most  of  our  best  cargo  vessels  have  been 
tied  up  for  nearly  6  weeks  in  one  of  the 
industry's  perennial  strikes. 

This  one,  kept  going  by  the  Marine  En- 
gineers' Beneficial  Association,  has  been 
termed  "intolerable"  and  "against  the  pub- 
lic interest"  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Since  U.S.  taxpayers  already  get  up  72  cents 
of  every  maritime  wage  dollar,  and  would 
normally  pay  100  percent  of  any  Increase,  he 
can  say  that  "public  interest"  again. 

MEBA  represents  16,000  seagoing  engi- 
neers who  already  average  $1,500  a  month. 
It  is  known  as  the  "head-kicking  union"  be- 
cause at  one  session  its  president,  Jesse  Cal- 
hoon,  was  charged  with  Jumping  on  the  ne- 
gotiating table  and  kicking  a  shipper  in  the 
Jaw.  Negotiations  have  since  broken  down, 
the  tough  issues  being  retirement  income 
and  automation.  The  owners  have  also  lost 
confidence  in  the  arbitrator  but  are  willing 
to  arbitrate  almost  anything  under  a  new 
one,  including  any  appointee  of  George 
Meany's.     MEBA  says  no. 

Joe  Curran  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  a  third  of  whose  sailors  have  been 
beached  by  it,  calls  this  "a  political  strike" 
and  "a  threat  to  all  other  workers  In  the 
maritime  Industry."  Curran  Is  gored  be- 
cause the  strike  plays  Into  the  hands  and 
treasury  of  the  Seafarer's  International 
Union,  which  means  unsubsldized  tramps 
and  liners  and  whose  chief,  Paul  Hall,  has 
been  Curran's  bitter  rival  for  many  years. 
The  fact  that  only  part  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry Is  shut  down  also  prevents  the  Gov- 
ernment from  Invoking  a  Taft-Hartley 
emergency  and  sending  the  engineers  back 
to  work. 

Chronic  Interunlon  feuding,  extravagant 
demands,  and  ruthless  tactics  have  cost  the 
maritime  industry  10  million  man-hours 
since  World  War  II.  The  subsidy  formula, 
which  offsets  the  fact  that  U.S.  wage  costs 
are  three  to  four  times  foreign  costs,  has 
hitherto  floated  off  the  exorbitant  settle- 
ments. But  not  this  time.  This  strike  co- 
incides with  a  more  general  crisis  In  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine. 

President  Johnson  promised  last  January 
to  Introduce  a  whole  new  Inarltlme  policy  to 
replace  the  1936  system.  ■  His  lively  young 
Maritime  Admlnlstartor,  Nicholas  John- 
son, has  not  only  been  scaring  the  unions 
and  owners  alike  with  boyish  speeches  but 
has  threatened  to  keep  new  wage  Increases 
out  of  the  subsidy  formula  and  even  dis- 
allow Increases  of  several  years  past.  UJ3. 
shipowners,  both  struck  and  unstruck,  are 
therefore  flghtlng  for  their  lives  against  ris- 
ing costs,  foreign  competition,  and  uncer- 
tain Government  policy.  By  tonnage,  U.S. 
shipping's  share  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  haa 
fallen  from  50  percent  to  9  percent  since 
1945.  Large  parts  of  the  fleet  have  been 
scuttling  to  Llberlan  and  Panamanian  reg- 
istry or  counting  their  last  days  as  elderlng 
tramps  carrying  giveaway  "food  for  peace" 
at  subsidized  rates.  The  U.S.  maritime  pic- 
ture Is  gloomy  indeed — except  In  one 
respect. 

The  authors  of  our  1936  subsidy  policy, 
chiefly  P.D.R.  and  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  knew 
what  they  were  about.  They  wanted  a  first- 
class,  liner-type  cargo  fleet  sailing  established 
routes — and  that  we  have.  It  Is  second  only 
to  the  British  In  size;  In  quality,  second  to 
none.  The  15  leading  U.S.  lines  (Grace. 
Lykes,  Moore-McCormack,  United  States 
Lines,  etc.)  run  their  300  vessels  on  a  subsidy 
contract  which  requires  them  to  keep  their 
fleets  modern;  as  a  result,  80  percent  of  all 
cargo  vessels  In  the  world  capable  of  more 
than  20  knots  fly  the  U.S.  flag.  If  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  is  measured  by  value  Instead  of 
by  tonnage,  U.S.  ships  carry  37  percent  of  It. 
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Nicholas  Johnson   would  like  to  see  the 

Government  out  of  the  shipping  business 
eventually.  He  sees  no  future  In  passenger 
subsidies  and  would  cut  cargo  subsidies  by 
relying  on  improved  productivity  through 
technological  change.  Including  such  futur- 
istic carriers  as  undersea  pipelines  and  hy- 
drofoils. 

Undoubtedly  great  technological  Improve- 
ments lie  ahead  of  ocean  shipping,  the  most 
realistic  being  specialized  bulk  cargo  ships. 
The  Industry  Itself  has  ordered  35  new  "au- 
tomated" freighters.  But  much  of  their  au- 
tomation is  in  the  engine  room,  and  MEBA 
refuses  to  agree  to  any  fixed  manning  sched- 
ules in  advance.  This  puts  all  savings  from 
automation  In  doubt— the  more  so  since  any 
maritime  labor  settlement  Is  subject  to  later 
Interunlon  whlpsawlng. 

Some  owners  have  suggested  a  "czar"  to 
save  their  Industry  from  further  strife  and 
stalemate.  Czars  seldom  solve  anything, 
but  this  one  might  provide  what  U.S.  ship- 
ping desperately  needs,  a  period  of  labor 
peace  while  It  adjusts  to  the  throes  of  tech- 
nological change.  No  new  maritime  policy 
will  make  sense  until  Washington  solves  this 
problem.  The  Jobs  at  risk  from  automation 
will  either  expand  with  an  expanding  indus- 
try or  sink  with  a  dead  one. 


\^ETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  comments  on  the  floor 
this  morning  relative  to  Vietnam.  Em- 
phasis, and  proper  emphasis,  has  been 
placed  on  the  military  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  chairman  of 
the  iSenate  Preparedness  Subcommittee. 
Others  have  made  their  views  known,  as 
well. 

I  would  reiterate  that  in  the  speech  by 
the  President  last  Wednesday  he  ex- 
tended both  the  arrow  and  the  olive 
branch.  I  endeavored  to  emphasize  that 
point  in  some  remarks  I  made  last  week, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
inserted  in  the  Record  in  the  form  that  I 
had  requested.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nine  avenues  of  honorable  ne- 
gotiations offered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  that  speech  and 
the  press  conference  that  followed  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  they  be  differentiated  one  from  an- 
other, either  through  the  use  of  asterisks 
or  through  the  use  of  numbers. 

I  make  this  request  because  I  think  the 
President  has  just  about  covered  every 
conceivable  po.ssibillty  In  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
situation  now  existing  in  South  Vietnam 
and  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  he  has. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Once  the  Communists  know,  as  we  know, 
that  a  violent  solution  is  Impossible,  then  a 
peaceful  solution  is  inevitable.  We  are 
ready  now.  as  we  have  always  been,  to  move 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

I  have  stated  publicly  and  many  times, 
again  and  again.  America's  willingness  to  be- 
gin unconditional  discussions  with  any  gov- 
ernment at  any  place  at  any  time. 

Fifteen  efforts  have  been  made  to  start 
these  discussions,  with  the  help  of  40  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  But  there  has 
been  no  answer.     But  we  are  going  to  con- 


tinue to  persist.  If  persist  we  must,  until 
death  and  desolation  have  led  to  the  same 
conference  table  where  others  could  now  join 
us  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 


I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  Its 
own  proposals.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  their 
proposals  and  our  proposals  and  any  pro- 
posals of  any  government  whose  people  may 
be  affected,  for  we  fear  the  meeting  room  no 
more  than  we  fear  the  battlefield.  And  in 
this  pursuit  we  welcome  and  we  ask  for  the 
concern  and  the  assistance  of  any  nation  and 
all  nations. 


And  if  the  United  Nations  and  its  officials 
or  any  one  of  Its  114  members  can  by  deed  or 
word,  private  Initiative  or  public  action, 
bring  us  nearer  an  honorable  peace,  then 
they  will  have  the  support  and  gratitude  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


I've  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go  to 
New  York  today  and  to  present  immediately 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  a  letter  from 
me  requesting  that  all  the  resources  and 
the  energy  and  the  Immense  prestige  of 
the  United  Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways 
to  halt  aggression  and  to  bring  peace  in 
Vietnam. 


moment  decides  that  she  wants  to  cease  ag- 
gression, and  I  would  not  think  that  would 
be  an  insurmountable  problem  at  all.  I  think 
that  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
President  for  the  frankness  he  has 
shown  in  publicly  making  these  pro- 
posals. I  only  hope  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  peace,  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  who  can  rec- 
ognize print  when  they  see  it  will  take  in- 
to consideration  the  nine  choices,  some 
of  them  cumulative,  which  have  been 
offered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion through  negotiations  to  this  most 
complicated  conflict. 


But  we  Insist  and  we  will  always  Insist 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have 
the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to  shape  their 
own  destiny  In  free  elections  in  the  south 
or  throughout  all  Vietnam  under  Interna- 
tional supervision,  and  they  shall  not  have 
any  government  imposed  upon  them  by  force 
and  terror  so  long  as  we  can  prevent  it. 


As  I  Just  said.  I  hope  that  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations  that  has  any  idea  or 
any  plan,  any  program,  any  suggestion,  that 
they  will  not  let  them  go  unexplored. 


And  as  I  have  said  so  many  times,  if  any- 
one questions  our  good  faith  and  will  ask  us 
to  meet  them  to  try  to  reason  this  matter 
out,  they  will  find  us  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  appointed  time  and  the  proper  chair. 


I  have  made  very  clear  in  my  San  Francisco 
speech  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  General 
under  his  wise  leadership  would  explore  every 
possibility  that  might  lead  to  a  solution  of 
this  matter.  In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
General  this  morning  which  Ambassador 
Goldberg  will  deliver  later  in  the  day.  I  re- 
iterate my  hopes  and  my  desires  and  I  urge 
upon  him  that  he — if  he  agrees — that  he 
undertake  new  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  understands  the 
challenge.  We  spent  the  weekend  talking 
about  the  potentialities  and  the  possibilities, 
our  hopes  and  our  dreams,  and  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  an  able  advocate  and  a  search- 
ing negotiator  who,  I  would  hope  could  some 
day  find  success. 


We  have  stated  time  and  time  again  that 
we  would  negotiate  with  any  government, 
any  time,  any  place.  The  Vletcong  would 
have  no  difBculty  In  being  represented  and 
having  their  views  presented  if  Hanoi  for  a 


A  FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  PLAN  FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  WHOLLY  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  DEMOCRATIC 
PRINQIPLES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  speaking  of  the  reapportionment 
proposals  now  before  the  Senate,  I 
stated : 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  of  any  State 
decide  that  the  majority  shall  each  have  less 
than  one  vote  in  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  bodies  of  their  State  leg- 
islature, it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  they 
should  be  permitted  so  to  decide. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Star  last 
night,  August  2,  1965,  in  a  column  en- 
titled "Dirksen's  Apportionment  Plan," 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  thoughtfully  and 
clearly  set  forth  a  point-by-point  analy- 
sis of  Senator  Dhiksen's  reapportionment 
amendment,  stressing  that  it  "is  founded 
surely  and  squarely  upon  the  oldest  prin- 
ciples of  republican  government." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  August  2,  1965,  entitled 
"Dirksen's  Apportionment  Plan"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  Aug.  2, 

1965] 

Dirksen's  Apportionment  Plan 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  is  one  of  those  marvelous  ironies  of 
parliamentary  life,  that  the  merits  of  Ev- 
erett M.  Dirksen's  amendment  may  yet  be 
obscured  by  the  radiance  of  his  charm. 

The  venerable  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  struggling  to  win  approval  of  a  profoundly 
significant  resolution,  intended  to  preserve 
one  of  the  great  principles  of  American  gov- 
ernment; but  the  DxRKSEN  enchantment  Is 
such  that  he  might  almost  ns  well  be  speak- 
ing of  his  choice  of  the  marigold  to  become 
the  national  flower. 

Which  is  to  say  that  not  many  of  the  Sen- 
ator's friends  or  foes  seem  actually  to  have 
read  what  he  proposes.  They  are  enraptured, 
ensorcelled,  overcome  with  delight. 

In  the  past  few  months,  Dirksen  suddenly 
has  emerged  as  an  American  institution,  to 
be  ranked  in  the  Nation's  affections  some- 
where between  Jimmy  Durante  and  Casey 
Stengel.  •   •   • 

As  a  consequence,  people  are  not  writing 
about  Dirksen's  resolution;  they  are  writing 
about  Dirksen's  style.    It  Is  a  terrible  temp- 
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tatlon.  If  the  Senate  has  been  long  on  abil- 
ity in  recent  years,  it  has  been  woefully 
short  on  color.  Now,  after  all  these  years, 
recognition  has  dawned  that  In  Dirksen, 
some  genuine  color  has  returned.  And  we 
correspondents  knock  ourselves  out  to  cap- 
ture the  charm  of  the  guy;  the  face  that  looks 
as  If  he  had  slept  in  It;  the  rumpled  hair, 
like  an  old  Brillo  pad;  the  rolling  eye,  the 
eloquent  hand,  the  sepulchral  voice  that 
sadly  sighs  at  the  Insensitlvlty  of  his  Demo- 
cratic friends. 

But  he  can't  get  the  Senate's  attention. 

The  assumption  Is  that  his  reapportion- 
ment resolution  would  "thwart  the  Supreme 
Court,"  or  "nullify  democracy."  About  the 
most  that  ever  is  said  is  that  the  Dirksen 
resolution,  if  it  were  added  by  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  would  permit  the  States 
to  apportion  seats  in  one  house  of  their  legis- 
latures by  factors  other  than  population. 

There  is  much  more  than  this  to  the  Dirk- 
sen proposal.  It  begins  with  that  great  and 
forgotten  noun  with  which  the  Constitution 
itself  begins — the  noun  that  recurs  four 
times  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  "The  people."  it 
begins. 

"The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdivisions 
as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight 
as  they  deem  appropriate."  Here  Dirksen  Is 
reaching  to  the,  very  roots  of  sovereignty,  to 
the  people  themselves.  He  would  let  them 
decide. 

In  the  next  phrase,  he  echoes  the  words. 
Before  such  a  plan  of  apportionment  could 
be  adopted,  it  must  have  been  submitted  "to 
a  vote  of  the  people  and  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  the  issue."  But 
this  Is  not  the  only  safeguard:  Whon  such  a 
plan  of  apportionment  is  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  "there  shall  also  be 
submitted,  at  the  same  election,  an  alterna- 
tive plan  of  apportionment  based  upon  sub- 
st^intial  equality  of  population." 

What  could  be  fairer?  This  was  precisely 
what  was  done  In  Colorado,  where  the  people 
twice  rejected  by  overwhelming  margins  the 
bogus  "democracy"  one  man,  one  vote. 

The  people  are  capable,  Dirksen  Is  saying, 
of  deciding  their  own  destinies  better  than 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  capable  of  deciding  for 
them. 

Yet  the  Dirksen  proposal  has  still  one  ad- 
ditional safeguard.  The  Indefensible  mal- 
apportionments of  recent  years  cannot  be 
permitted  to  recur,  even  In  one  chamber,  as 
a  consequence  of  one  decision,  once  made. 

Every  10  years,  any  apportionment  plan 
based  on  considerations  other  than  popula- 
tion "shall  be  resubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people."  There  must  be  a  continuing  re- 
newal of  the  people's  consent  to  be  governed 
by  legislators  of  their  own  choosing,  and  not 
by  "King  Numbers." 

This  Is  what  the  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
vides. It  Is  founded  surely  and  squarely 
upon  the  oldest  principles  of  republican 
government.  We  ought  not  to  become  so 
mesmerized  by  the  Senator's  parliamentary 
skill  and  by  his  beautiful  basson  voice  that 
we  fail  to  heed  what  the  Senator  says. 


STOP  TIGHT  MONEY— END  THE  RE- 
STRICTIVE    MONEY     POLICY     OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    last 
week,  business  loans  of  the  leading  New 
York  banks  fell  for  the  fourth  straight 
week.    The  decline  since  the  1st  of  July 
has  now  reached  $394  million.    Here  Is 
proof  positive  of  the  tight  money  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  action. 


Three  months  ago,  the  Federal  Reserve 
moved  to  place  our  banking  system  In  a 
negative  reserve  position.  The  result  for 
the  last  3  months  has  been  an  average 
weekly  reserve  position  of  minus  $150 
million  to  $175  million.  Sooner  or  later, 
as  I  and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], have  consistently  warned,  this 
pressure  on  the  banks  would  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  business.  Furthermore, 
the  Johnson  administration's  basic  fiscal 
policy — which  looks  to  an  expanding 
economy  which  can  produce  higher  tax 
revenues  at  lower  tax  rates — is  being 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

I  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  it  is 
with  his  entire  concurrence  that  we  call 
for  a  reversal  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
tight  money  policy. 

During  the  past  month,  it  has  become 
the  stated  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— declared  so  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler — to  work  toward  expansion  of  the 
international  money  supply  by  reforming 
the  intentional  monetary  system.  Soon 
it  will  be  possible  for  this  policy  to  be 
translated  into  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened action.  But  this  policy  will  be 
meaningless,  this  action  will  be  ineffec- 
tive, if  it  is  not  based  upon  a  soundly  and 
continuously  expanding  American  econ- 
omy. It  is  now  time  for  the  funda- 
mental and  forward-looking  revision  of 
international  monetary  policy  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Fowler  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  similar  revision  of  do- 
mestic monetary  policy  by  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

The  foundation  that  exists  today  for  a 
continued  expansion  of  economic  activity 
is  unprecedented — and  should  be  unques- 
tioned. But  questions  will  continue  to  be 
asked,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  imtil 
all  branches  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment agree  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word 
that  American  prosperity  is  the  No.  1  pre- 
requisite for  world  prosperity.  In  order 
that  this  agreement  may  be  made  known 
to  all  the  world,  I  once  again  call  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  end  its  tight 
money  policy  before  a  squeeze  on  money 
becomes  a  squeeze  on  activity,  profits, 
and  jobs.  ^ 

THE  GROWING  DANGER  OF  OUR 
CONTINUING  UNFAVORABLE  BAL- 
ANCE OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
back  in  1963,  in  a  series  of  five  Senate 
talks,  I  presented  my  growing  apprehen- 
sion about  the  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments. 

Since  then  there  has  been  increased 
discussion  of  this  subject  along,  with  its 
relation  to  such  program  as  first,  off- 
shore military  expenditures;  second, 
tourism;  third,  private  investment  and 
lending  abroad;  and  fourth,  foreign  aid. 

Some  years  ago  the  two  nations  rep- 
resenting the  two  power  centers  of  East 
and  West  achieved  what  might  be  termed 
a  "'nuclear  standoff";  a  position  that  has 
been  described  in  various  ways:  "Bal- 
ance of  terror,"  "two  scorpions  in  a  bot- 
tle," and  so  forth;  and  since  then  it  has 


become  increasingly  clear  that  total  vic- 
tory, as  known  in  the  past,  would  be  im- 
possible in  any  future  all-out  war. 

There  is  a  sphere  in  which  this  Na- 
tion could  suffer  total  defeat;  and  that 
is  in  the  economic  field. 

For  over  100  years  various  Communist 
leaders,  especially  Lenin,  have  pointed 
to  that  possibility;  and  I  believe  it  could 
become  more  than  a  possibility  if  we  do 
not  face  up  to  all  the  implications  of 
this  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

This  thinking  has  brought  an  in- 
creased interest  in  reassessment  of  our 
foreign  economic  policies;  and  it  is  based 
on  that  interest  that  I  now  present  these 
thoughts. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  1957,  the 
United  States  has  been  running  con- 
sistent balance-of-payments  deficits  for 
15  years — since  1950. 

Starting  with  1958,  these  deficits  be- 
came disturbingly  large — and  remained 
at  a  $3  to  $4  billion  level  through 
the  1958-64  period. 

As  a  result,  the  Nation's  gold  supply 
has  dwindled  some  $10  billion.  Our  gold 
stock  now  stands  at  less  than  $14  bil- 
lion with  our  current  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners, redeemable  in  gold,  totaling 
over  $28  billion — more  than  twice  the 
volume  of  our  gold  stock.  That  stock 
is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  since 
August  1938. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  flurry  of 
publicity  that,  as  a  result  of  vo-untary 
actions,  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
is  now  licked.  Any  jubilation  is  prema- 
ture. The  President,  in  his  press  con- 
ference of  July  9,  was  wise  in  caution, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  colloquy. 

Question.  Are  the  reports,  sir,  that  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  wiped  out  in 
the  last  3  months  true.  and.  if  so,  what 
about  some  worry  among  economists  that 
it  will  hurt  the  economy  of  Europe,  that  they 
will  not  have  the  dollars  that  they  had 
before? 

Answer.  The  reports  I  have  read  are  high- 
ly inaccurate.  They  cannot  be  confirmed. 
We  do  not  have  the  exact  information. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
give  me  even  his  speculation.  He  refused 
to  do  that  yesterday.  After  I  read  the  wire 
service  stories  and  stories  in  other  periodicals. 
I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

All  of  them  were  unfamiliar  with  it.  They 
said  that  the  only  thing  they  could  say 
was  that  it  was  premature,  it  was  inac- 
curate and  undependable  as  far  as  the  Infor- 
mation to  the  President  Is  concerned. 

Now.  In  the  days  ahead,  they  may  be  exact- 
ly on  the  nose,  but  they  are  unwilling  to 
say  that  in  their  position  today,  even  to 
me.  or  to  the  task  forces. 

How  long  can  this  development  con- 
tinue before  the  dollar  is  forced  into  de- 
valuation? 

The  answer  is  clear — not  very  long. 

There  are  those  who  ask  about  the  im- 
portance of  a  $3  billion  deficit  in  an  econ- 
omy where  the  gross  national  product 
approswjhes  $650  billion;  and  ask  also  of 
what  real  relevance  is  a  foreign  aid  pack- 
age of  $5.7  billion.  In  this  coruiection. 
the  1966  fiscal  year  request  for  foreign 
aid  was  $780  million  for  development 
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loans;  $210  miUion  for  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grants;  $580 
mUlion  for  Alliance  for  Progress;  $369 
million  for  supporting  assistance;  $271 
million  for  contingency  fund;  $206  mil- 
lion for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  $500  million  for  the  fund  for 
special  operations  of  the  IDB;  $104  mil- 
lion for  the  IDA.  the  soft  loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank;  $125  million  for  the 
Peace  Corps;  $1,658  million  for  food  for 
peace;  and  $1,170  million  for  military 
assistance. 

The  answer  is  that  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue our  policies  of  lending  and  giving 
away  financial  resources  is  dependent 
up>on  first,  the  size  of  our  gold  stock; 
second,  our  net  annual  foreign  earnings; 
and.  third,  liquid  short-term  assets 
abroad,  less  our  short-term  liabilities  to 
foreign  holders.  It  is  not  dependent  on 
either  our  income,  or  our  assets,  in  the 
United  States. 

Any  continuation  of  a  $3  billion  deficit 
In  our  international  accounts  can  only 
mean  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  under- 
take much  of  the  planned  foreign  aid 
and  military  expenditures  programs. 
Actually,  and  as  I  have  presented  previ- 
ously, we  are  already  borrowing  from 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  carry  out 
aid  and  military  programs  for  these  for- 
eign countries. 

If  we  continue  in  this  fashion,  there 
is  real  danger  of  a  forced  devaluation  of 
the  dollar;  and  this  could  well  set  off 
a  chain  reaction  of  diminished  world 
trade  and  serious  domestic  recession  if 
not  actual  depression. 

With  respect  to  foreign  aid,  never  In 
history  has  any  nation  so  willingly 
opened  its  purse  to  so  many  for  so  long. 
In  the  early  postwar  period,  we  re- 
sponded wholeheartedly  to  the  needs  of 
economic  reconstruction,  pvunping  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  EJuropean  and  Japa- 
nese recovery.  Of  the  $64.5  billion  in  net 
foreign  assistance  provided  between 
July  1.  1945.  and  December  31,  1957, 
$53.8  billion,  or  83.4  percent,  was  in  the 
form  of  nonrepayable  grants.  Only  $9 
billion  was  in  long-term,  low-Interest 
credits,  the  rest  being  in  sales  of  com- 
modities under  agricultural  surplus  dis- 
posal programs. 

Of  the  total  $53.8  billion  in  foreign 
military  and  economic  grants  during  this 
period,  about  $35  billion  went  to  Western 
Europe,  and  $15  billion  to  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

I  believe  that  most  of  this  program 
during  that  time  was  sound.  The  world 
was  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  Europe 
and  Japan  from  the  ravages  of  World 
War  II.  Soon  they  reemerged  as  world 
traders. 

Looking  at  It  with  the  aid  of  hind- 
sight, perhaps  our  only  mistake  was  In 
providing  so  much  of  our  postwar  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  nonrepayable 
grants.  Had  we  concentrated  on  20-  to 
25-year  loans  instead  of  grants,  our  In- 
ternational financial  position  today 
would  be  far  different.  As  example. 
Prance  Instead  of  being  a  creditor  with 
the  ability  to  embarrass  our  economic 
and  political  policies,  a  policy  she  is  now 
pursuing  assiduously,  would  owe  us  over 
$4  billion  from  the  economic  grants  we 


provided  during  the  post  World  War  n 
period. 

This  would  be  in  addition  to  $6.4  bil- 
lion France  owes  from  World  War  I. 

It  is  futile  to  bewail  the  past.  But  this 
experience  Is  of  great  Importance,  for 
here  we  are,  20  years  after  the  war,  still 
spending,  gross,  between  $8  and  $9  bil- 
lion a  year  on  foreign  aid  and  defense 
overseas;  and  this  does  not  include  the 
steadily  increasing  cost  of  our  military 
operations  in  South  Vietnam,  nor  the 
proposed  new  programs  for  southeast 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1964,  for  example.  Government 
capital  outflows  under  assistance  pro- 
grams, excluding  military  assistance, 
totaled  $4,362  million.  This  figure  in- 
cluded $1,761  million  under  the  farm 
products  disposal  programs — Public  Law 
480;  $2,011  million  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  related  economic  aid 
programs;  $338  million  under  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank;  S112  million  in  paid- 
in  subscriptions  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank;  and  $140 
million  in  other  assistance  programs. 

If  to  these  figures  we  add  $2.8  billion 
in  direct  cash  military  outlays  overseas, 
plus  $1.2  billion  in  military  aid  expend- 
itures, one  arrives  at  an  $8.3  billion 
commitment  to  both  defend  the  secu- 
rity of  nations  and  to  save  the  less  for- 
tunate from  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease. 

These  are  all  noble  objectives,  but 
every  informed  American  should  study 
the  problem  and  decide  whether  we  can 
afford  this  S8  to  $9  billion  a  year,  In 
the  light  of  our  now  increasingly  serious 
balance-of -payments  position. 

Not  all  of  these  expenditures  involve 
dollar  outlays  which  contribute  to  our 
deficits:  in  fact,  of  the  $4.3  billion  in 
Government  economic  grants  and  loans 
in  1964.  $2,812  million  was  spent  on  mer- 
chandise exports  from  the  United  States, 
and  $585  million  was  spent  on  U.S. 
services.  There  were  other  small  re- 
ceipts which  bring  down  to  $702  million 
the  total  volume  of  dollar  expenditures 
abroad  on  Government  economic  grants 
and  loans. 

Of  the  $2,824  million  in  direct  cash 
military  outlays  overseas,  only  $762  mil- 
lion was  offset  by  purchases  of  military 
hardware  from  the  United  States,  leav- 
ing  a   net   deficit  on  this   account  of 
S2,062  million.    Furthermore,  although 
it  is  believed  in  many  quarters  that  our 
military  assistance  is  all  in  the  form  of 
exported  hardware,  the  fact  is  that  $100 
million  of  this  is  spent  on  foreign  pro- 
curement.   Thus  the  direct  net  balance 
of  payments  impact  of  our  Government 
commitments  in  1964  was  S2.864  mil- 
lion—$702    million    from    Government 
grants  and  capital  outfiows.  $2,062  mil- 
lion from  our  direct  military  cash  out- 
lays, and  $100  million  in  offshore  pro- 
curement under  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  above  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  any  of  the  indirect  effects  of 
such  expenditures:  as  example,  the 
amount  of  substitution  of  credit  sales 
for  cash  sales  under  our  letter-of -credit 


AID  program  loans,  or  the  amount  of 
military  hardware  which  would  have 
been  purchased  here  even  without  the 
offset  agreements. 

That  there  is  a  substitution  of  credit 
sales  for  cash  sales  under  our  "tied  aid" 
program  would  seem  clear  from  the  fact 
that  U.S.  exports  to  countries  in  Latin 
America  which  are  major  recipients  of 
U.S.  aid.  have  been  static — in  some  coun- 
tries there  has  actually  been  a  decline — 
while  exports  from  other  nations  to 
Latin  America  have  increased. 

Mr.  Graydon  Upton,  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  recognized  this  in  a 
statement  he  made  on  April  24,  1962,  in 
Buenos  Aires.    He  stated: 

In  the  light  of  this  continuing  flow  of 
untied  dollars  to  Latin  America,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  review  the  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  trade  between  Latin  America  and  its  chief 
suppliers.  In  1948  Latin  America  imported 
$1.3  billion  worth  of  goods  from  Western 
Europe,  while  importing  $3.7  billion  from 
the  United  States.  By  1960,  Importation 
from  Western  Europe  had  increased  to  $2.5 
billion,  while  imports  from  the  United  States 
had  dropped  to  $3.5  billion.  In  other  words, 
whUe  Latin  America  still  continues  to  secure 
the  majority  of  its  imports  from  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Latin  America 
market  has  dropped  from  59  to  45  percent, 
while  Western  Europe's  share  has  risen  from 
23  to  33  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  American  exports 
to  the  United  States  rose  from  $2.5  billion  in 
1948  to  $3.4  billion  in  1960.  or  by  36  percent 
while  exports  to  Western  Europe  rose  from 
$2.4  billion  in  1948  to  $2.5  billion  In  1960.  or 
by  only  4  percent.  This  means  that  Europe  is 
stUl  increasingly  benefiting  from  the  flow 
of  untied  U.S.  dollars  into  Latin  America  in 
which  the  loans  of  the  lADB  are  a  signiflcant 
factor. 
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A  more  recent  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  that  our  balance-of -payments 
deficits  arise  through  third  country 
transactions  was  made  on  March  25, 
1965.  by  Gov.  J.  L.  Robertson,  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Governor 
stated : 

Actually,  the  main  source  of  the  persistent 
payments  surplus  of  Continental  Europe, 
which  Is  the  counterpart  of  our  payments 
deficit,  are  not  the  direct  transactions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe — but  in- 
direct transactions.  Continental  Europe  has 
a  huge  export  surplus  in  relation  to  the  less 
developed  nations,  which  is  being  financed 
largely  by  the  public  and  private  funds  that 
the  United  States  pours  into  those  countries. 
Hence  a  curtailment  of  the  continuous  in- 
crease in  the  flow  of  U.S.  funds  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  is  needed  for  a  correction 
both  of  our  own  payments  deficit  and  of  the 
Continental  European  surplus. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  our 
balance-of -payments  deficits,  along  with 
the  European  surpluses,  arise  in  large 
part  through  third  country  trade  and  aid. 
While  we  have  maintained  our  trade  sur- 
plus vis-a-vis  Europe.  Japan,  and  Can- 
ada, our  relative  trade  position  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  has  deteriorated;  and 
it  follows  that  if  our  balance  of  payments 
is  to  be  rectified,  some  of  the  public  funds 
poured  into  those  countries  should  be 
curtailed.  That  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that,  to  the  extent  tied  aid  involves 
a  substitution  of  credit  sales  for  cash 
sales,  the  claimed  benefit  to  our  balance 
of  payments  would  appear  exaggerated. 


I  have  here  two  tables  which  illustrate 
that  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
arise  in  large  measure  through  trans- 
actions with  third  countries. 

The  first  table  shows  the  United  States 
share  in  Latin  American  imports  over  the 
1956-64  period.  There  is  a  distinct  de- 
cline of  our  exports  relative  to  the  in- 
crease in  Latin  American  imports  in 
spite  of  the  increasing  amount  of  aid. 

United  States  exports  to  the  Latin 
American  Republics  declined  from  an 
average  of  $3,700  million  in  the  1956-1958 
period  to  an  average  of  $3,400  million  in 
the  1959-1964  period,  while  total  Latin 
American  imports  rose  from  an  average 
of  $7,500  million  a  year  to  $7,700  million 
a  ye<lr. 

The  principle  of  substitution  applies, 
not  only  to  shifts  of  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  other  countries  in  spite 
of  increasing  aid  expenditures,  but  also 
when  aid  money  is  used  for  repayment 
on  interest  and  principal  by  aid-receiv- 
ing countries  to  third  countries  in 
Europe. 

As  example,  in  our  relations  with  In- 
dia, most  of  the  other  countries  belonging 
to  the  aid  consortium,  including  the 
World  Bank,  had  been  making  hard 
loans  to  India,  whereas  United  States  aid 
to  India  has  been  on  a  40-  or  50-year 
basis  without  interest. 

India  now  needs  foreign  exchange  to 
repay  these  hard  loans. 

Although  our  bilateral  aid  to  that 
country  is  supposed  to  be  tied  to  U.S. 
procurement,  this  is  not  true  of  loans  by 
the  World  Bank's  soft  loan  window,  IDA, 
to  which  we  make  heavy  contributions. 

The  reliance  of  a  country  like  India 
on  foreign  aid  to  repay  its  loans  and 
interest  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 
A  story  by  Selig  Harrison,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  foreign  service,  dated  New 
Delhi,  July  17,  quotes  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter T.  T.  Krishnamachari  specifically  on 
this  point. 


Finance  Minister  T.  T.  Krishnamachari 
ruled  out  today  devaluation  of  the  rupee  or 
a  moratorium  on  foreign  debt  repayments  as 
solutions  to  India's  foreign  exchange  crisis. 

Krishnamach?.ri  implied  In  an  address  over 
the  government  radio  that  India  may  ask 
aid-giving  countries  instead  for  more  in  new 
aid  to  cover  debt  repayments. 

Reliable  sources  estimate  that  U.S.  aid — 
now  running  $435  million  a  year — would 
have  to  be  Increased  by  25  percent  in  order 
to  continue  to  have  its  present  impact  on 
Indian  development  during  the  fourth  5-year 
plan  beginning  next  year.  West  European 
and  Soviet  aid  would  also  have  to  be  in- 
creased. 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
repayments  on  principal  and  interest  falling 
due  during  the  fourth  plan  period  on  loans 
from  all  soiu-ces. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  movement 
toward  softer  loans  and  the  emphasis  on 
the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation as  a  medium  of  lending  soft  loans 
to  countries  like  India  is  based  upon  the 
anxiety  of  both  debtor  and  creditor  to 
pay  up  on  their  hard  loans. 

One  can  raise  the  legitimate  ques- 
tion. How  much  new  economic  develop- 
ment can  be  obtained  by  using  foreign 
aid  as  a  means  of  repaying  old  debts? 
Second,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments?  Obvi- 
ously, the  effect  can  only  be  negative. 

My  second  table  is  entitled  "Triangu- 
lar Nature  of  U.S.  Balance-of -Payments 
Deficits,  1960-64."  This  table  shows 
cumulatively  during  these  years  the 
United  States  has  been  running  a  sur- 
plus with  Western  Europe,  although  in 
some  years  there  was  a  deficit  in  total 
transactions.  In  the  main,  however, 
Western  Europe  has  been  earning  dollar 
surpluses  through  transactions  with 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

This  latter  table  also  indicates  that  we 
have  been  running  deficits  with  Canada, 
again  in  total  transactions,  with  Japan, 
and  with  Latin  American  countries,  in 
fact  all  areas  of  the  world  except  West- 
ern Europe. 


We  have  also  been  running  a  deficit 
through  the  international  institutions. 

This  second  tabulation  supports  the 
view  that  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits are  caused  primarily  through  our 
foreign  aid  and  military  expenditures 
in  the  imderdeveloped  countries,  plus 
Japan,  as  well  as  through  these  interna- 
tional institutions  which  continue  to 
grow  in  number  as  well  as  size. 

In  this  talk  I  have  presented  the 
status,  and  chief  reasons  for,  this  con- 
tinuing unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

In  a  further  presentation  to  be  made 
shortly,  I  will  offer  some  specific  recom- 
mendations for  reversing  this  serious 
trend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  1. — U.S.  share  of  Latin  American  im- 
ports and  U.S.  net  aid  to  Latin  America, 
1956-64 


[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 

Total 

Total 

exports 
to  Latin 

Per- 

U.S. net 

imports 

cent 

aid  to 

IDB» 

Latin 

America 

U.S. 

Latin 

America ' 

from  the 
U.S.  1 

share 

America ' 

1956 

$6,924 

$3,318 

47.9 

$212 

1957 

8.306 

4,279 

51.5 

320 

1958 

7,403 

3,498 

47.3 

629 

1959 

7.020 

3  222 

45.9 

397 

1960 

7.550 

3,406 

45.1 

271 

1961 

7,770 

3,426 

44.1 

834 

$7 

1962 

7.879 

3,403 

43.2 

656 

S9 

1963 

7.807 

3.356 

43.0 

630 

141 

1964  *.... 

8,400 

3.600 

42.9 

489 

196 

>  Excludes  Cuba. 

'  Actual  disbursements;  does  not  include  aid  from 
International  institutions. 
'  Actual  disbursements. 
*  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  IDB  Infer- 
matlon  Oflice. 


Table  II. — Triangular  nature  of  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits,  1960-64 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Western  Europe 

Canada 

Japan 

1960 

1061 

1962 

1963 

r 
1964 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Increase    in    reported'  total    foreign    gold 
reserves  and  liquid  dollar  holdings - 

3,042 

2,605 

490 

2.038 

2.449 

109 

391 

281 

170 

207 

(') 

-257 

526 

289 

249 

Through  estimated  net  receipts  from,  or 
payments  (— )  to,  the  United  States... 
Through  other  transactions.. 

900 
2,142 

-818 
3,423 

-1,049 
1.539 

-27 
2,065 

373 

2,076 

-249 
358 

76 
316 

-107 
388 

282 
-112 

109 
98 

S 

328 
-686 

586 
-60 

787 
-498 

676 
-327 

Latin  America  » 

other  countries  • 

International  institutions  and  unallocated  * 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1B64 

Increase  in  reported  total  foreign  gold  re- 
serves and  liquid  dollar  holdings 

-322 

160 

-115 

687 

316 

(') 

336 

426 

410 

475 

996 

-224 

928 

10 

-140 

Through  estimated  net  receipts  from,  or 
payments  (-),  to  the  United  States... 
T  irough  other  transactions. .  

270 
-692 

225 
-65 

25 
-140 

75 
512 

19 

297 

(>) 

L095 
-760 

796 
-371 

684 
-274 

283 
192 

479 
517 

376 
-699 

682 
246 

412 
-402 

386 
-626 

'  Not  available.  ,    _, 

»  The  Increase  in  gold  and  dollar  reserves  in  1963  and  1964  is  probably  due  to  increasing 
aid  disbursements.  .    ,  . 

«  The  "Developed  countries"  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  reported 
a  combined  increase  in  gold  reserves  and  liquid  dollar  holdings  of  $187,000,000  in  1963 
and  a  decline  of  $32,000,000  In  1964.  These  countries  had  net  pajmients  {-)  to  the 
United  States  of  $'280,000,000  and  $609,000,000  in  these  2  years  respectively.    Thus  the 


Increase  In  receipts  from  the  United  States  in  the  "Other  countries"  category  is  mainly 
to  less-developed  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 

« Transactions  with  shipping  companies  operating  under  the  flag  of  the  Bahamas, 
Uonduras,  Liberia,  and  Panama  are  included  in  "Unallocated." 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Oflice),  June  1965,  pp.  16-17. 
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GOVERNOR  BURNS  OF  HAW  AH  SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ON 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  Gov. 
John  A.  Burns,  of  Hawaii,  was  among 
those  privileged  to  attend  a  special 
White  House  briefing  here  last  week  for 
the  Nation's  Governors. 

In  the  belief  that  his  comments  may 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  two  articles  quot- 
ing Governor  Burns,  one  published  in 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  other 
published  in  the  Honolxilu  Star-Bulletin, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

July  30.  19651 

L.B.J.  Stand  Impresses  Governor  Burns 

Washington. — Gov.    John    A.    Burns   said 

yesterday   he   was   strongly   Impressed   with 

the    review    of    Vietnam    operations    which 

President   Johnson    made    to    the    national 

governors    conlerence    at    a    White    House 

briefing  here. 

"I  think  the  President  presented  the  case 
very  well  and  very  thoroughly  and  there  was 
a  general  expression  of  appreciation  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  others  for 
the  comprehensive  presentation  he  made," 
Biims  said. 

"Since  Hawaii  is  the  center  of  operations 
for  the  Pacific  area,  and  because  we  have 
many  Vietnamese  as  well  as  people  from 
many  other  Asian  countries,  we  are  naturally 
vitally  concerned  about  our  Nation's  inter- 
ests In  the  Pacific  area."  he  added. 

I  Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

July  30.  1965) 

Burns  Strongly  Backs  Johnson  on 

VnrtNAM  War 

(By  F^ank  Hewlett,  Star-Bulletin  Bureau) 

Washington. — Gov.  John  A.  Burns  today 

strongly   backed   President   Johnson   on   his 

action  In  Vietnam  and  added:  "I  think  all  of 

Hawaii  Is  100  percent  behind  the  President's 

position." 

Burns,  who  attended  a  2-hotir  White  House 
briefing  last  night  for  the  Nation's  Governors, 
said.  "I  think  the  President  did  a  masterful 
Job." 

He  said  they  had  been  "given  the  total 
picture." 

U.S.  POLICIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  editorial  commentaries  I  have 
seen  on  the  Presidents  address  of  July 
28,  1965.  to  the  Nation  on  U.S. 
policies  in  Vietnam  has  been  printed  in 
the  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.C. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "LBJ  Left 
Much  To  Be  Desired"  and  was  printed  in 
the  July  29,  1965,  issue  of  the  Greenville 
News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  together  with  my  newsletter 
dated  August  2,  1965,  and  entitled 
"Prospects  in  Southeast  Asia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and    newsletter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Greenville  News,  July  29.  1965] 
LBJ  Lett  Much  To  Be  Desired 

President  Johnson's  address  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world  at  his  press  conference  yester- 


day on  the  administration's  "new"  plans  for 
prosecuting  the  war  In  Vietnam  left  much  to 
be  desired  on  the  part  of  American  families 
directly  affected  and  those  who.  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  and  welfare,  hoped  for  a 
definition  of  plans  for  victory. 

It  did  not  help  at  all  In  this  respect  for 
the  President  to  turn  from  his  rather  general 
and  even  vague  discussion  of  American  battle 
plans  and  goals  In  Vietnam  to  his  hopes  for 
further  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Great  Society. 

His  folksy  personal  references  and  his 
declaration  that  he  did  not  intend  to  see 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  people  swept 
away  by  war  fell  fiat. 

And  against  this  backdrop  his  announce- 
ment of  the  appointment  of  John  Chancellor 
of  NBC  to  head  up  the  Voice  of  America 
and  of  Abe  Fortas  to  succeed  Arthur  Gold- 
berg on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiut  was  sadly 
out  of  place. 

On  the  one  hand  the  President  flatly  stated, 
for  the  first  time  so  lar  as  we  can  recall, 
that  the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia  is  a  war 
between  freedom  and  conmunism. 

But  on  the  other  he  said  no  declaration 
of  war  was  needed  because  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive had  ample  authority  to  do  what  had 
been  done  up  to  now  imd  that  he  had  been 
in  constant  consultation  with  the  Congress 
and  had  received  unstinting  cooperation  and 
support. 

"This  Is  war"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  and  the 
United  Stetes  positively  will  not  surrender 
or  retreat,  for  that  way  lies  hopeless  disaster 
and  an  invitation  to  further  Red  aggression 
In  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

But  the  President  did  not  speak  of  victory 
as  the  goal  of  that  war. 

Instead,  he  digressed  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  not  only  Intended  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  reach  the  point  where 
they  could  set  up  their  own  government  with 
free  elections:  It  also  will  render  economic 
assistance  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Johnson  announced  that  large  num- 
bers of  additional  troops  will  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, Including  specific  units  ranging  from 
special  battalions  up  to  the  new  "Air  Mobile" 
Infantry  division. 

This  outfit  has  been  formed  only  this 
summer  by  taking  crack  units  from  the  Na- 
tion's combat-ready  divisions  and  training 
and  equipping  them  to  move  entirely  by  air — 
going  Into  battle  in  planes,  helicopters  and 
by  parachute-drop. 

But  he  said  there  were  at  present  no  plans 
for  calling  up  reserve  units  or  Individual 
reservists,  although  recruiting  efforts  and  the 
draft  will  be  stepped  up. 

The  President  said  he  had  asked  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland,  the  South  Caro- 
linian In  command  of  all  American  forces  In 
Vietnam  what  he  needed  to  do  the  Job  as- 
signed to  him.  although  the  General's  mis- 
sion has  not  been  clearly  defined  to  the  pub- 
lic's satisfaction,  and  these  forces  and  the 
necessary  equipment  were  going  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

In  his  formal  address  the  President  de- 
fined the  American  goal  In  Vietnam  as  a  lim- 
ited one.  although  he  didn't  call  it  that. 
The  purpose,  he  said.  Is  to  convince  the  Com- 
munists they  cannot  win,  or  rather  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  defeated,  by  mili- 
ary force  alone.  The  Idea  Is  to  force  the 
Reds  to  the  conference  table. 

But  he  did  not  say  American  forces  would 
be  turned  loose  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
convince  the  enemy  of  this  fact  by  Inflicting 
on  him  a  thorough  defeat  In  and  from  the 
air  and  on  the  ground. 

In  his  speech  and  In  answer  to  questions, 
he  emphasized  that  escalation  of  the  war.  es- 
pecially a  direct  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viets and  the  Chinese  Conununlsts,  will  be 
avoided  If  possible.  More  significantly,  he 
said  that  the  policy  of  having  American 
troops  serve  primarily  as  advisers  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  rather  than  taking  over 


and  running  the  war  themselves,  would  not- 
be  changed. 

He  made  no  reference  at  all  to  the  commit- 
tal of  larger  air  and  naval  forces  to  stepped 
up  air  and  coastal  raids  on  the  Vletcong 
training  centers  and  supply  bases  in  North 
Vietnam. 

This  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  United 
States  is  committing  more  troops  to  the  con- 
fined battle  area  of  South  Vietnam.  Their 
mission,  presumably.  Is  to  make  the  war  so 
costly  to  the  Vletcong  that  they.  Instead  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States, 
win  give  up  and  ask  for  peace  talks. 

But  the  tactical  and  strategic  problems  of 
maneuvering  such  a  force  against  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  effectively  on  a  battlefield 
and  In  tactical  situations  created  by  the  Vlet- 
cong are  staggering.  It  Is  hard  to  see  more 
than  a  stalemate,  at  best,  as  possible  In  a 
war  fought  under  such  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  President  has  Issued  orders  he 
did  not  disclose  for  security  reasons,  but  his 
emphasis  on  hopes  for  bringing  "peace  with 
honor"  by  negotiating  with  the  Communists, 
hopefully  with  the  full  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations,  Indicates  the  contrary.  And 
he  conceded  that  the  war  could  continue 
Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  war,  and  none  can  deny  it.  But  the 
apparent  limitations  on  goals  and  tactics 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  and  none  can  deny  it. 
But  the  apparent  limitations  on  goals  and 
tactics  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation. 
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(From  weekly  newsletter  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  Republican,  of  South  Carolina, 
Aug.  2,  19651 

Prospects  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  President's  announced  steps  to  meet 
the  crisis  In  Vietnam  were  significant.  Even 
more  significant,  however,  was  his  statement 
of  U.S.  objectives  In  southeast  Asia,  for  these 
objectives  provide  the  basis  from  which  the 
prospects  for  the  war  can  be  measured. 

Initially,  the  President  rejected  the  alter- 
native of  surrender.  He  wisely  pointed  out 
that  surrender  would  not  bring  peace,  for 
"success  only  feeds  the  appetite  of  aggres- 
sion." 

Therefore,  the  President  said,  "We  Intend 
to  convince  the  Communists  that  we  cannot 
be  defeated  by  force  of  arms  or  by  superior 
power."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  can,  by  committing  large  num- 
bers of  military  personnel,  avoid  total  mili- 
tary defeat  in  southeast  Asia.  Conceivably, 
we  can  occupy  strong  points  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  decades,  althoagh  the  cost  In  casual- 
ties and  resources  may  weU  be  high. 

Next,  the  President  said,  "We  are  ready 
now.  as  we  have  always  been,  to  move  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table." 

The  prospects  for  negotiations  appear  un- 
likely. North  Vietnam  has  rejected  out  of 
hand  all  overtures  advanced  by  the  United 
States  and  by  other  nations.  Red  China  has 
shown  an  equal  unwillingness  to  negotiate. 

Some  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  as- 
sist in  bringing  about  negotiations.  Realis- 
tically, this  too  appears  most  unlikely.  The 
Soviets  have  much  to  gain  from  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  a  ground  war  In  Asia.  Against  an 
essentially  guerrilla-type  offensive,  the  United 
States  must  confront  the  enemy  with  an 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority  in  an 
area  10,000  miles  from  the  United  States.  In 
this  area,  the  Conununlsts  have  almost  un- 
limited manpower  In  adjacent  areas,  and 
supplies  from  all  the  Communist  nations. 

Largely  unknown  to  the  public,  the  United 
States  Is  already  faced  with  a  very  serious 
and  severe  shortage  of  equipment  essential 


to  fight  this  type  of  war.  Major  resources 
win  have  to  be  committed  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. The  Soviets  can  also  logically  reason 
that  the  requirements  for  financing  a  ground 
war  In  Asia  will  cause  the  United  States  to 
Increasingly  divert  resources  away  from  Its 
strategic  military  forces,  which  Is  the 
nemesis  of  Soviet  expansion  plans.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Soviets  could  and  probably  do 
reason  that  U.S.  Involvement  In  a  ground 
war  In  Asia  would  make  us  less  capable  and 
less  willing  to  respond  vigorously  to  Soviet 
expansion  efforts  In  other  areas,  such  as 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
would  assist  In  bringing  about  negotiations 
which  would  end  the  conflict.  Indeed,  they 
are  now  supplying  the  Communist  forces 
with  equipment  and  supplies.  Including  mis- 
siles, in  order  to  assure  that  the  Communist 
aggression  can  be  sustained.  The  one  ma- 
jor world  power  who  has  most  to  gain  from 
a  major  U.S.  ground  war  In  Asia  Is  not  the 
United  States  nor  Red  China,  taut  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  any  negotiations  the  President  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  insist  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have  "the  right 
to  shape  their  own  destiny  In  free  elections 
In  the  south."  The  1954  Geneva  accord  spec- 
ified that  elections  would  be  held  In  Vietnam 
in  1956.  The  elections  were  never  held,  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  that  the  Communists, 
through  the  use  of  terror  and  Intimidation, 
could  win  any  election.  In  1956,  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  70  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory; now,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  control  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  territory.  The  fact  Is,  we 
could  not  even  hope  to  win  an  election  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  we  are  negotiated  out, 
even  under  the  guise  of  free  elections,  we  will 
lose  Asia  Just  as  surely  as  If  we  pull  out  now; 
and  the  casualties  we  Incur  In  the  meantime 
wni  have  been  fought  for  naught. 

To  win  the  war  In  Vietnam,  It  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  to  bear  our  real  power  ad- 
vantage— air  and  sea  power.  It  may  also  re- 
quire that  we  use  troops  from  the  Philip- 
pines, Korea,  and  Nationalist  China.  Such 
actions  would  Involve  a  risk  of  confronta- 
tion with  all  communism,  Including  the 
Soviets. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  there  Is  no 
realistic  middle  ground.  We  must  either  ap- 
ply our  power  to  win  the  war  or  get  out, 
either  now  by  surrendering,  or  later,  after 
more  casualties,  through  negotiations,  If 
they  ever  come  to  pass.  We  cannot  escape 
the  immutable  truth  of  General  MacArthur's 
warning,  "There  Is  no  substitute  for  victory." 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  Alan  Walker,  the  director  of 
the  Central  Methodist  Mission  in  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  writing  in  the  August  4, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Christian  Century 
under  the  title  "An  Australian  Looks  at 
Vietnam,"  states: 

The  world  outside  the  contending  powers 
pleads:  In  the  name  of  humanity.  In  the 
name  of  God,  stop  before  It  Is  too  late. 
Turn  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  Take  risks  for  peace  rather  than 
continue  the  risks  of  war.  Accept  military 
disengagement  now. 

I  echo  his  sentiments.  I  have  ex- 
pressed these  views  for  a  year  and  a  half 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere. 

I  reiterate  the  pleas  of  many  here  in 
the  United  States  for  a  cessation  of  the 
escalation  of  the  imdeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam before  it  is  too  late. 

The  Reverend  Walker's  words  should 
be  heeded  by  all  who  would  urge  a  fur- 


ther military  buildup  of  armed  might 
there.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Reverend  Alan  Walker's  article  in  the 
Christian  Century  for  August  4,  1965, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  same  issue  of  the  same  periodical 
contained  a  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  entitled  "Runaway 
War  or  Deadlocked  Peace"  in  which  the 
options  facing  not  only  the  major  powers 
of  the  world  but  the  world  itself.  The 
editorial  concludes  with  the  question : 

will  American  Christians  and  Jews  and 
and  all  other  men  of  good  will  have  the 
maturity  and  the  energy  to  compel  their 
government  to  choose  those  next  steps  which 
could  lead  from  the  brink  of  runaway  war 
to  the  long  hard  pull  that — the  best  we  can 
hope  for — Is  the  deadlock  of  a  peace  In  which 
neither  side  has  victory  and  neither  is 
destroyed? 

Without  such  maturity  and  without 
such  energy  to  persuade  this  adminis- 
tration to  turn  from  the  paths  of  war 
to  the  paths  of  peace,  the  dangers  of  a 
future  thermonuclear  devastation  clearly 
lies  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  also  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Cent\u:y,  Aug.  4,  1965] 

An   Australian   Looks   at  Vietnam 

(By  Rev.  Alan  Walker) 

In  rare  consensus,  the  Christian  churches 
around  the  world  are  appealing  for  an  end 
to  the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Through  Its  In- 
ternational affairs  section  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  has  said:  "The  effort  to  solve 
the  problem  of  South  Vietnam  by  military 
measures  is  bound  to  prove  futile."  The 
British  Council  of  Churches  "supports  the 
worldwide  plea  for  an  end  to  the  suffering 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam."  Some  weeks  ago 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  called  on  the 
Canadian  Government  not  to  support  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam  If  the  war  there  should 
be  further  escalated — and  now  the  escala- 
tion has  occurred.  Even  In  the  United  States 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  has  asked 
for  "persistent  efforts  to  negotiate  for  a 
cease  fire." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  the  Aus- 
tralian Council  of  Churches  has  declared  that 
"now  Is  the  time  to  strive  for  a  conference." 
Japanese  Christians  have  written  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  urging  reappraisal  of 
American  policy.  On  July  20  a  delegation 
of  five  Japanese  Christians  representing  dif- 
ferent denominations  was  to  leave  for  the 
United  States  to  tell  church  and  Government 
leaders  how  the  Vietnam  confilct  looks 
through  Asian  eyes,  and  to  explore  means 
of  peacefully  resolving  that  confilct.  Head- 
ing the  mission  is  Isamu  Omura,  moderator 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  In  Japan 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  East  Asian 
Christian  Council. 

HOW    STAT    the    CONFLICT? 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  war  In 
Vietnam  can  be  halted.  One  Is  by  a  full- 
scale  American  military  effort  aimed  at  Im- 
posing peace  through  victory.  But  the  price 
would  probably  be  war  with  China,  certainly 
a  years-long  policing  by  the  United  States 
of  a  ruined  and  an  embittered  Vietnam, 
north  and  south.  Another  way  is  by  ne- 
gotiation. That  way  He  difficulties,  as  the 
cool  reception  met  in  Asia  by  the  Coimnon- 
wealth  nations'  peace  mission  indicates. 
Certainly   if  peace  Is  to  come  through  ne- 


gotiation there  must  be  a  new  spirit  in 
Hanoi  and  terms  more  specific  than  "uncon- 
ditional negotiations"  from  Washington. 
But  the  struggle  for  negotiated  settlement 
must  go  on;  peacemakers  must  not  permit 
their  patience  to  be  exhausted  by  rebuffs. 

The  third  way  to  halt  the  move  toward 
disaster  Is  for  the  United  States  to  accept 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  withdraw  its 
Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam.  Svirely  America 
does  not  need  to  prove  its  opposition  to 
communism  by  prosecuting  an  unnecessary 
war,  a  war  condemned  by  great  segments  of 
the  world's  people  and  opposed  by  at  least 
40  percent  of  its  own  citizens.  Surely  with- 
drawal would  be  preferable  to  continuance 
of  the  agony  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  to 
great  power  confrontation  leading  to  nuclear 
catastrophe.  The  world  outside  the  con- 
tending powers  pleads:  In  the  name  of 
humanity.  In  the  name  of  God,  stop  before 
It  Is  too  late.  Turn  from  the  battlefield  to 
the  conference  table.  Take  risks  for  peace 
rather  than  continue  the  risks  of  war.  Ac- 
cept military  disengagement  now! 

A  WAR  immoral,  UNJUSTIFIED 

Disengagement  as  a  prelude  to  peace  in 
Vietnam  Is  imperative.  For  one  thing,  the 
conflict  there  Is  Immoral  and  unjustified. 
All  war,  says  the  Christian  judgment.  Is  In- 
compatible with  the  mind  of  Christ.  And 
this  war  is  to  a  greater  extent  than  most 
wars  indefensible. 

Vietnam  has  become  a  cockpit  for  the 
cold  war.  Behind  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  in  the  south  stands  the  Com- 
munist world;  behind  the  South  Vietnam 
Government,  the  West.  Competition  for  in- 
fluence, desire  to  Impress  neighboring  states, 
a  test  of  will — these  are  the  vital  elements 
in  the  confilct.  The  United  States  and  now 
my  own  country  are  committed  In  Vietnam 
to  protect  what  they  regard  as  their  own 
Interests;  It  Is  better,  they  hold,  to  engage 
the  enemy  as  far  as  possible  from  one's  own 
shores.  But  though  apparently  unques- 
tioned, that  assumption  Is  Immoral.  The 
Idea  that  others'  lives  and  lands  may  be 
ravaged  to  protect  one's  own  Is  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  power  politics,  a  relic  of  Imperial- 
ism. To  the  claim  that  Vietnam  offers  a 
time  and  place  for  confrontation  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  D.  T.  Nlles, 
the  Christian  statesman  from  India,  replied 
simply:  "Here  we  ask  only  one  question:  Is 
human  life  cheap  In  Asia?"  An  Asian,  be 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  Asia. 

The  contention  that  escalation  must  occur 
so  the  United  States  can  negotiate  "from 
strength"  Is  specious.  To  sacrifice  countless 
lives  for  a  bargaining  advantage  Is  expediency 
at  Its  most  callous.  And  one  cannot  help 
recalling  that  when  his  country  was  still 
master  In  the  area  the  French  general  in 
charge  drew  up  a  plan  "to  create  military 
conditions  for  an  honorable  solution."  Then 
came  Dlenblenphu  and  the  end  of  French 
power  In  Indochina. 

There  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  argtunent  that 
unless  the  United  States  stops  communism 
In  Vietnam  all  southeast  Asia  will  "go  Com- 
munist." For  communism  cannot  be  con- 
tained by  military  might;  It  is  an  Ideology 
that  breeds  in  the  kind  of  chaos  and  misery 
war  produces.  Asian  countries  will  be  made 
"safe"  from  communism  only  through  peace- 
ful change  and  the  expansion  of  social  and 
economic  Justice.  By  the  time  the  United 
States  managed  to  "defeat"  communism  by 
military  force,  the  peninsula  would  be  a 
bloody  shambles.  Where  then  could  a  gov- 
ernment be  found  that  would  be  accepted 
by  the  people?  The  United  States  would 
have  to  buttress  some  sort  of  puppet  gov- 
ernment for  years  on  end. 

How  can  a  war  be  Justified  that  is  em- 
barked upon  unilaterally  by  nations  that  at 
the  same  time  are  pledged  to  work  through 
the  United  Nations?  The  United  States  has 
long  contributed  to  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
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world  body  by  its  Irrational  insistence  on 
the  exclusion  of  mainland  China.  Now  It  Is 
further  undermining  its  effectiveness  by  tak- 
ing unilateral  action  without  seeking  com- 
bined world  action  through  the  United 
Nations. 

All  this  has  made  millions  of  men  Oi  l 

will  throughout  the  world  uneasy  in  con- 
science; they  know  in  their  hearts  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  basically  immoral  and 
without  justification. 

INTOLERABLE   SUFFERING   OF  A  PEOPLE 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  Viet- 
namese loyalties  accurately.  That  military 
governments  can  "represent"  any  people  is 
questionable,  and  the  present  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  a  military  despotism,  as 
were  the  eight  regimes  that  preceded  it 
through  the  past  20  months.  Certainly  the 
strength  of  the  South  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
and  their  persistence  despite  huge  casualties 
testify  that  a  large  body  of  opinion  is  op- 
posed to  the  Vletcong.  Yet  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Vletcong  could  exert  virtual 
control  over  about  half  the  country  without 
the  collaboration  of  people  from  village  and 
countryside.  Neutral  observers — the  Com- 
mission of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  for  one — report  that  there  is  among 
the  Vietnamese  a  deep-seated  desire  to  be 
Independent.  Certainly  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  suffering  of  the  people  is  deep 
and  tragic.  It  has  lasted  for  19  long  years. 
Terrorized  by  action  both  sides,  subjected 
to  atrocities,  sniped  at  in  the  Jungles,  bombed 
from  the  air,  decimated  by  the  dread  napalm 
bomb,  one  of  the  most  hideous  weapons  yet 
devised,  the  Vietnamese  see  no  end  to  their 
miseries.  For  the  Communist  and  the 
Western  nations  to  prolong  their  suffering  is 
iniquitous. 

As  an  Australian  I  was  ashamed  because 
of  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  Com- 
monwealth prime  ministers'  conference  it 
was  my  country  that  by  choosing  to  be  a 
combatant  in  Vietnam  embarrassed  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson's  peace  mission.  Dis- 
engagement would  make  it  possible  for  Aus- 
tralia to  extract  itself  from  a  conflict  into 
which  it  has  been  led,  without  debate,  by  a 
government  that  has  been  less  than  frank 
with  our  citizens. 

Australia's  present  policies  run  counter  to 
its  own  and  its  neighbors'  long-range  inter- 
ests. For  our  future  Is  irretrievably  bound 
up  not  with  the  West  but  with  the  1.000  mil- 
lion people  of  Asia,  where  the  days  of  Western 
dominance  are  numbered.  We  must  learn  to 
live  at  peace  with  our  neighbors.  Meanwhile, 
the  presence  of  our  soldiers  on  Asian  soil 
combined  with  our  "white  Australia"  policy 
at  home  gives  us  an  ugly  image  throughout 
Asia.  From  such  an  attitude  as  we  now 
display  are  enemies  made.  And  the  Bible's 
warning  still  holds:  They  who  sow  the  wind 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

While  freedom  of  speech  remains,  before 
casualties  mount  and  emotions  are  danger- 
ously aroused,  there  is  still  time  for  Aus- 
tralian troops  to  be  withdrawn  and  an 
example  of  disengagement  to  be  set  Is  a 
prelude  to  peace. 

AHEAD,  NUCLEAR  HOLOCAUST 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  The  world 
today  faces  its  greatest  peril  since  World 
War  n.  Consider  the  pattern  of  escalation 
thus  far  established.  First,  the  United 
States  simply  proffered  aid  and  advice  to 
the  government  in  the  south.  Then  came 
military  support,  with  mounting  numbers  of 
American  troops  engaged.  Then  retaliatory 
bombing  of  military  targets.  Then  Aus- 
tralia's adding  its  quota  to  the  flames  by 
sending  troops.  Finally,  on  June  10,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announcement  that  American 
troops  would  take  the   initiative  In   attack. 

What  are  the  later  steps,  unless  arrested? 
Crossing  of  the  17th  parallel:  accompanied 
by  bombing  of  the  cities  in  the  north,  with 
the   Inevitable   slaughter   of    noncombatant 


men,  women,  and  children;  then  Increased 
and  open  Chinese  Intervention.  The  West 
could  have  but  one  answer  to  the  Impossi- 
bility of  countering  the  military  manpower 
the  700  million  Chinese  can  provide :  Nuclear 
bombing.  Then — one  short  step  to  complete 
nuclear  involvement  and  a  third  world  war, 
leaving  the  planet  contaminated  with  radia- 
tion for  generations  to  come. 

Impossible?  Improbable?  Hardly.  Mental 
attitudes  so  easily  lead  to  overt  action.  And 
there  are  forces,  particularly  powerful  in  the 
United  States,  that  would  urge  the  atomic 
bombing  of  China  now  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing it  from  becoming  a  nuclear  power.  Cor- 
rupted by  unreasoning  fear  of  communism, 
public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  Aiistralia,  could  depart 
from  rationality.  The  peril  of  all-out  nuclear 
war  lies  just  beyond  the  Vietnam  firing  lines. 

Right  now  the  world  may  be  offered  its  last 
chance  to  pause  and  seek  deliverance.  The 
search  for  a  solution  In  Vietnam  must  move 
from  the  battleground  to  the  conference 
table.  And  for  that,  no  matter  what  the  risk 
or  sacrifice  involved,  disengagements  is  a 
necessity.  There  is  still  time  to  reverse  the 
tragic  trend.  I  would  hope  that  a  ground 
swell  of  opposition  to  our  Government's 
policies  in  southeast  Asia  might  move  across 
my  own  nation,  that  Australia  might  become 
a  reconciling,  a  peacemaking  force  in  today's 
splintered  world.  To  seek  peace,  not  to  make 
war,  is  the  call  our  people — as  well  as  those 
In  the  United  States — must  hear.  Let  us 
demand  that  oiu:  troops  be  recalled,  that  the 
issues  be  transferred  to  the  United  Nations. 
Above  all,  as  Christians  let  us  pray  that  the 
miracle  may  take  place,  that  the  doors  to 
peace  missions  now  closed  may  be  opened. 


[From  the  Christian  Century,  Aug.  4,  1965] 
Runaway  War  or  Deadlocked  Peace 
Saigon.  July  14. — In  the  judgment  of  this 
member  of  the  clergymen's  mission  sent  to 
southeast  Asia  at  the  end  of  June  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  a  dangerous 
turning  point  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  at 
hand.  As  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  returns  to  the 
Embassy  In  Saigon  and  the  White  House 
starts  a  sweeping  reappraisal  of  Vietnam  pol- 
icy, the  only  real  alternatives  in  Vietnam  it- 
self. It  seems  to  me,  are  a  runaway  war  and 
a  deadlocked  peace.  It  Is  a  shocking  fact 
that  the  choice  between  these  harsh  alter- 
natives Is  being  made  unilaterally,  in  this 
20th  anniversary  year  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  (Vlet- 
cong) on  the  other.  The  destiny  of  millions 
of  people  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  world 
Is  being  decided  by  a  small  group  of  military 
and  political  officers,  with  not  much  more 
chance  of  broad  citizen-participation  In  the 
decisionmaking  process  In  the  United  States 
than  in  Vietnam,  let  alone  among  the  many 
other  peoples  who  will  bear  the  consequences 
of  the  policies  chosen. 

I 
All  developments  during  this  beautiful 
rain-then-sunshlne-agaln  summer  In  Viet- 
nam Indicate  that  on  both  sides  those  who 
possess  the  power  of  choice  are  moving 
swiftly  toward  runaway  war.  The  Vletcong 
has  astonished  even  Its  Chinese  mentors  in 
the  art  and  science  of  revolutionary  warfare 
by  moving  directly  from  the  first  phase — 
defense — to  the  third  phase — offense — with- 
out bothering  with  Mao's  prescribed  second 
phase — a  balance  of  forces.  At  Djakarta  re- 
cently, a  spokesman  for  Pelplng  stated  that 
his  government  was  studying  the  methods 
and  strategy  of  the  Vletcong,  who  in  their 
20-year  struggle  have  become  unequaled 
masters  at  effecting  social  transformations 
through  revolutionary  warfare. 

The  Vletcong  are  everywhere  In  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  cut  all  major  transpor- 
tation arteries  Unking  the  several  regions  of 
the  country,  making  air  transport  the  only 


means  of  supplying  either  urban  centers  or 
mountain  villages  with  food  produced  in  the 
delta.  They  hold  from  one-  to  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  many  provinces  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night,  leaving  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
forces,  with  their  American  advisers,  in  the 
tense  posture  of  beleaguered  garrisons.  By 
night  the  Vletcong  hold  this  capital  city  It- 
self In  a  ring  of  terror.  Last  Sunday  evening 
about  10  p.m.  my  taxi  driver  missed  the 
house  where  I  am  staying  at  the  edge  of  the 
city — a  bare  3  miles  from  downtown 
Saigon.  As  the  road  led  through  the  dense 
tropical  orchards  toward  the  rubber  planta- 
tions, he  became  quite  anxious.  Soon  we 
were  approaching  the  sources  of  some  of  the 
artillery  fire  that  Is  heard  In  the  city 
throughout  the  night,  and  we  saw  some  of 
the  flares  with  which  the  army  posts  con- 
tinually flood  the  forest  area  with  light. 
These  are  the  measures  by  which  the  repub- 
lican army  tries  to  discourage  the  grouping 
of  Vletcong  forces  for  terroristic  forays  into 
the  city  itself. 

But  as  everyone  knows,  the  Vletcong  Is  not 
merely  an  Insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
countryside,  strongly  supported  by  Hanoi, 
but  a  politico-military  force  within  Saigon 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  south.  There  are 
terrorist  strikes,  such  as  those  against  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  the  floating  restaurant,  the 
Saigon  Airport,  and  very  seldom  do  the 
passersby  offer  the  authorities  any  evidence 
to  help  apprehend  the  offenders.  I  have 
talked  with  city  people  who,  as  both  patriots 
and  social  progressives,  are  continually  solic- 
ited by  the  Vletcong  to  join  the  national  lib- 
eration movement  to  help  overthrow  tiie 
latest  of  Saigon's  junta  governments  and  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  Americans,  who  are 
viewed  as  the  remaining  vestige  of  white  Im- 
perial occupation.  My  interlocutors  had  re- 
luctantly declined  to  enter  the  Vletcong  only 
because  they  could  not  stomach  its  wanton 
violence.  The  Vletcong  appear  to  sense  that 
their  people  are  closer  to  the  goal  of  an  In- 
dependent Vietnam,  free  of  the  last  traces  of 
foreign  domination,  than  they  have  ever  been 
since  the  French  first  arrived  a  century  ago. 
They  smell  victory  and  will  stop  at  nothing 
in  their  effort  to  grasp  It  firmly  In  their  hard 
and  horny  hands. 

n 

Meanwhile,  North  Vietnamese  battalions 
are  taking  up  positions  back  of  the  guerrilla 
warriors,  ready  to  consolidate  their  gains. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  neutralist  Cambodia, 
Koun  Week,  warned  me  in  an  interview  that 
If  these  troops  should  prove  unable  to  with- 
stand the  increasing  number  of  U.S.  para- 
troopers and  Infantrymen,  "the  Chinese  will 
not  hesitate  to  employ  millions  of  soldiers  in 
a  combat  with  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  in  southeast  Asia,  and  Pelplng  would 
definitely  use  the  nuclear  arms  at  her  dis- 
posal." 

There  is  no  need  here  to  recall  in  detail 
the  escalation  of  the  American  war  effort  in 
South  Vietnam  from  a  few  hundred  military 
advisers  10  years  ago  to  more  than  75,000  men 
today,  supported  by  bombing  missions  origi- 
nating both  from  aircraft  carriers  off  the 
Vietnamese  coast  and  from  the  Guam  naval 
base  more  than  2,000  miles  away.  There  is 
great  need  to  hold  congressional  hearings  and 
nationwide  debate  on  the  wisdom  and  rlght- 
ness  of  current  Pentagon  plans  to  turn  the 
large-scale  American  war  effort  Into  a  mas- 
sive land  war  In  southeast  Asia,  whose  im- 
mediate objective  might  well  be  an  independ- 
ent and  friendly  South  Vietnam  but  whose 
ultimate  goal  would  Inevitably  become- 
once  the  armed  might  of  the  United  States 
became  locked  in  mortal  encounter  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese  peoples' 
armies — the  liberation  of  North  Vietnam 
from  the  Communist  rule  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  imperialist  Chinese 
Communist  government  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Since  every  Western  military  expert  be- 
lievea  that  the  United  States  possesses  weap- 
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onry  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  sheer 
numbers  of  the  Asian  Communist  armies, 
the  crucial  question  would  then  be  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  met  no 
one  in  southeast  Asia  who  believes  that  in 
such  a  showdown  the  Soviet  Union  could 
avoid  giving  modern  military  support  to  the 
poorly  equipped  armies  of  sister  Communist 
nations.  This  feeling  that  such  a  situation 
would  close  the  rift  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  is  based  not  on  sentimental 
factors  but  rather  on  the  sober  svu-mlse  that 
a  Pentagon  which  was  allowed  to  destroy 
Chinese  power  would  be  expected  by  the 
Soviets  to  tvirn  Its  sights  at  once  on  the 
Kremlin  Itself — the  only  logical  outcome  of 
the  chain  of  reasoning  that  begins  with  the 
attitude  of  "Why  not  victory?"  The  Soviet 
Union  too  has  to  worry  about  falling  domi- 
noes. The  likelihood  is  that,  as  this  fear 
begins  to  dominate  the  planners  who  con- 
trol the  levers  of  command  at  the  heart  of 
both  the  vast  affronting  blocs,  the  brush- 
fire  on  the  Mekong  delta  will  blaze  into  a 
runaway  conflagration. 

The  Cambodian  foreign  minister  termi- 
nated our  conversation  by  saying :  "The  world 
is  at  an  extremely  dangerous  turning  point 
in  the  Vietnamese  war.  The  peace  efforts 
of  the  American  clergjnnen's  committee  are 
laudable  but,  I  fear,  doomed  like  all  others 
to  failure.  The  world  is  headed  straight 
toward  nuclear  war." 

in 
The  peace  movement  on  the  American 
campuses  and  in  the  American  churches  has 
long  been  aware  of  the  sinister  character  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  has  reminded  all  who 
would  listen  that  the  struggle  there  is  ba- 
sically political  and  must  eventually  be  re- 
solved by  a  political  settlement,  that  military 
power  alone  cannot  obtain  any  end  that 
could  be  termed  victory.  And  It  has  pointed 
out  the  very  real  and  perilous  possibility 
that  one-sided  concentration  on  military 
force  will  end  in  general  war. 

Most  of  those  Americans  who  have  urged 
President  Johnson  to  stop  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam have  responded  to  his  question  "How?" 
by  calling  for  negotiations.  When  pressed 
for  more  detail  they  have  envisaged  the  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conference  or  some- 
thing similar  and  have  Insisted  on  a  return 
to  the  1954  agreement  for  a  reunified  Viet- 
nam In  which  a  national  government  would 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  free  elections. 
These  elections,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
armed  forces  and  the  integrity  of  the  total 
territory  of  Vietnam  would  be  guaranteed  by 
some  kind  of  International  peacekeeping 
police  power. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  in  the 
course  of  Innumerable  conversations  held  by 
the  12  members  of  our  clergjrmen's  mission 
in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand, 
we  heard  no  knowledgeable  person  call  for 
reunification  of  the  two  Vletnams.  Not  only 
does  no  one  we  met  believe  it  to  be  a  pos- 
sible political  objective  at  present,  but  most 
would  seriously  question  its  desirability  now 
or  for  years  to  come. 

We  were  astonished  at  the  depth  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  South  Vietnamese,  whatever  their 
Individual  political  coloring— particularly  be- 
tween the  Tonkinese,  who  predominate  In 
the  north,  and  the  Cochlnchlnese,  who  con- 
stitute 80  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
south.  When  the  Chinese  exercised  their 
1,000-year  suzerainty  over  the  area  that  now 
comprises  the  two  Vletnams,  they  were  al- 
ways obliged  to  handle  them  separately,  and 
the  French  did  likewise  during  their  cen- 
tury of  colonial  rule.  One  reason  for  the 
governmental  Instability  that  has  charac- 
terized South  Vietnam  for  the  past  10  years 
is  that  many  of  the  top  posts  have  gone  to 
able  and  aggressive  men  among  the  refugees 
that  came  from  the  north  In  1954,    No  Co- 


chlnchlnese has  yet  been  Prime  Minister  or 
President  of  South  Vietnam.  In  university 
circles  and  among  religious  groups — e.g.,  be- 
tween the  two  main  Buddhist  reform  move- 
ments— this  same  regional  tension  obtains, 
rendering  unified  action  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. 

In  a  word,  a  deadlocked  peace — one  In 
which  continuing  division  of  the  country  Is 
the  only  reasonable  and  perhaps  the  only 
realizable  basis  for  political  settlement — is 
the  true  option  to  a  runaway  war.  But  a 
separate  South  Vietnam  can  be  achieved  only 
it  the  National  Liberation  Front  participates 
in  its  government.  And  here  lies  a  formida- 
ble obstacle  to  all  negotiations.  There  have 
been  indications  that  the  "unconditional" 
discussions  suggested  by  President  Johnson 
might  countenance  Vletcong  representation 
in  the  delegation  of  North  Vietnam.  But  the 
people  with  whom  I  talked  unanimously  de- 
clared that  this  arrangement  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
arguing  that  the  N.L.F.  and  Its  Vletcong  war- 
riors, while  quick  to  utilize  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
skilled  personnel  and  his  material  support, 
have  no  intention  of  turning  over  to  him 
and  the  detested  northerners  the  fruits  of 
20  years  of  struggle  and  suffering.  The  N.L.F. 
will  Insist  on  being  represented  at  the  con- 
ference table  in  its  own  right,  and  a  good 
share  of  the  cabinet  posts  in  any  coalition 
government  must  go  to  it. 

What  kind  of  society  would  this  coalition 
government  offer  the  continuing  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam?  It  would  have  as  its  hase. 
my  respondents  answered,  a  planned  econ- 
omy in  which  landlords  would  have  a  dimin- 
ishing part — a  "national  socialism"  such  as 
Algeria  and  other  new  nations  are  trying  to 
establish.  But  as  for  foreign  policy  the 
country  would  be  nonalined,  on  the  model 
of  neighboring  Cambodia — swinging  toward 
China  if  pushed  too  hard  by  the  West  but 
swinging  toward  the  United  States  and 
France  If  pushed  too  hard  by  China.  Like 
much  of  the  "third  world,"  most  South  Viet- 
namese who  think  in  geopolitical  terms 
aspire  to  national  Independence,  economic 
development  under  a  socialist  type  of  gov- 
ernment and  elemental  security  from  hunger 
and  violence. 

V 

Could  such  a  small  neutralist  state  remain 
independent  against  new  pressures  from 
North  Vietnam  and  eventually  from  China? 
It  is  clear  that  the  viability  of  such  a  South 
Vietnam  could  be  guaranteed  only  by  the 
continuing  presence  of  an  international 
peacekeeping  force.  But  from  all  sides  I 
have  heard  it  affirmed  that  no  whites,  be 
they  American  or  Swedish,  Russian  or 
French,  would  be  acceptable  for  this  task. 
Only  an  international  police  force  composed 
primarily  of  representatives  of  the  armies  of 
India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  the  smaller 
countries  of  the  area — and  quite  possibly 
Africa  as  well — would  have  a  chance  of  being 
accepted  as  essentially  different  from  colonial 
powers. 

This  vision  of  the  future  will  not  please 
many  Americans,  and  It  may  seem  to  be  an 
entirely  inadequate  reward  to  many  of  our 
military  leaders  for  all  the  risks  run,  mate- 
rials consumed,  lives  lost.  But  will  our  Con- 
gress reassume  its  constitutional  authority 
to  control  the  warmaklng  machine?  Will 
our  President  restore  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  role  of  supreme  adviser  In  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy?  Will  American  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  and  all  other  men  of  good 
will  have  the  maturity  and  the  energy  to 
compel  their  Government  to  choose  those 
next  steps  which  could  lead  from  the  brink 
of  runaway  war  to  the  long,  hard  pull  that — 
the  best  we  can  hope  for — is  the  deadlock  of 
a  peace  in  which  neither  side  has  victory  and 
neither  Is  destroyed? 

Howard  Schomer. 


BIG  BROTHER:  FEDERAL  SNOOPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, my  Big  Brother  item  for  today  con- 
sists of  two  unusually  good  editorials. 
One  is  from  the  Miami  Herald,  of  July  21, 
1965,  and  the  other  is  from  the  Times  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom    the    Miami   Herald,   July   21,    19651 
Case  op  Federal  Snoopery 

Some  of  us  who  fuss  about  big  government 
and  bureaucracy  often  are  set  down  as  lowly 
beaters  of  dead  horses.  But  look  what  big 
government  and  bureaucracy  begot  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  which  has  been 
looking  Into  charges  of  invasion  of  privacy 
by  revenue  agents  has  uncovered  some  exam- 
ples of  unrestrained  folly. 

Wiretapping  Is  practiced  so  widely  that 
there  are  government  schools  where  agents 
are  trained  in  its  niceties.  A  recruit  can  also 
learn  how  to  pick  a  lock,  plant  a  microphone, 
set  up  a  two-way  mirror  and  operate  gadgets 
that  see  in  the  dark. 

All  of  this  Is  not  only  illegal;  It's  even  for- 
bidden by  departmental  regulations.  Thus 
these  invasions  of  privacy  make  a  hypocrite 
of  the  law  Itself,  which  is  perhaps  their  worst 
offense. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  done  in  a  good  cause. 
Many  a  hoodlum  would  have  gone  tax-free 
as  well  as  scot-free  but  for  some  kind  of 
surveillance  on  which  the  law  frowns.  The 
temptation  is  to  write  off  this  activity  as  a 
necessary  evil  In  the  complicated  process  of 
doing  good. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  law  ought  to 
be  observed  or  repealed. 

In  practice.  It  Is  not  considered  Illegal  to 
tap  a  wire  or  bug  a  room  unless  conversations 
which  are  picked  up  are  in  turn  disclosed 
officially.  Yet  evidence  of  this  sort  cannot 
be  used  in  court. 

So  the  law  becomes  not  merely  hypocritical 
but  inconsistent  and  thus  ridiculous. 

Privacy,  like  water.  Is  Ignobly  polluted  in 
the  United  States  today.  The  Senate  hear- 
ing may  have  the  effect  of  cleaning  up  some 
of  the  sources  if  a  shocked  public  opinion 
becomes  the  detergent. 


[From    the    Corpus    Christi    (Tex.)     Times. 
July  3, 1965] 
Privacy 
Quite  a  little  attention  has  been  focused 
lately  on  Invasion  of  privacy  by  units  of  the 
Federal  Government.     The  public  has  been 
made  aware  that  thousands  of  Government 
employees  are  given  "lie  detector"  tests  or 
psychological   tests  featuring  intimate  per- 
sonal questions,  that  the  post  office  pries  Into 
who  gets  mall  from  whom,  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  authorized  and  unauthorized  listening  in 
on  phone  talk  in  Government  offices,  and  so 
on. 

Congressional  committee  probes  have 
brought  most  of  these  disclosures.  That  is 
the  first  half  of  a  pattern  that  has  emerged. 
The  second  half,  more  often  than  not,  is  a 
promise  by  the  offending  agency  that  It  will 
be  less  snoopy — less  In  violation  of  the  basic 
American  right  to  privacy — than  in  the  past. 

The  State  Department,  for  example,  has 
been  reviewing  use  of  psychological  tests,  and 
may  modify  its  practices.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Gronouskl,  after  admitting  that  the  so- 
called  mall  covers  "do  to  some  degree  Invade 
individual  rights,"  has  Issued  new  adminis- 
trative rules  intended  to  keep  this  extralegal 
practice  under  better  control. 
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This  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  deal  with 
a  problem  that  touches  closely  on  a  constitu- 
tional right  we  should  be  zealous  to  pre- 
serve— the  right  to  live  our  private  lives 
without  Government  prying.  The  pattern  of 
disclosure  followed  by  promises  to  do  better 
In  the  future  is  not  adequate.  What  is 
needed  is  congressional  action  to  reafflrm  the 
principle  of  individual  privacy,  and  to  keep 
the  actions  of  Government  agencies  firmly  in 
check. 


THE  HUNGER  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  on  the  danger 
of  the  world's  hunger  explosion,  and  the 
urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to  do 
more  in  order  to  save  millions  from  star- 
vation and  crippling  malnutrition.  I  was 
gratified  to  read,  in  the  Sunday  news- 
papers, two  articles  which  illuminate 
the  dimensions  of  this  crisis  and  discuss 
what  can  be  done  to  cope  with  It. 

In  the  Washington  Post.  Jean  M. 
White  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  de- 
veloping situation  in  her  article,  "The 
Poor  Are  Engulfing  the  Earth." 

In  the  New  York  Times,  an  article  by 
Felix  Belair.  Jr..  gives  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  an  important  new  program  just 
launched  by  our  Agency  for  International 
Envelopment  to  combat  malnutrition  in 
preschool  children  in  developing  nations. 
His  article  is  entitled  "U.S.  Acts  To  Raise 
World  Nutrition." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  these  two 
ai-ticles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Washington  Post.   Aug.    1,    1965] 
The  Poor  Are  ENcxTLriNG  the  Earth;   the 
Population  Explosion — Actually,  a  Holi- 
day FOR  Death — Is  Occurring  Where  Its 
Least  Supportable 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

In  Just  35  years — when  many  of  us  still 
will  be  around — It  is  very  likely  that  there 
will  be  twice  as  many  people  on  earth  as 
there  are  today. 

The  time  to  do  anything  about  that.  If 
we  had  wanted  to.  was  yesterday.  The  popu- 
lation problem  Is  here  and  now  and  grows 
bigger  by  at  least  1'4  million  people  each 
week. 

Population  projections  used  to  be  Inter- 
esting mathematical  exercises  enabling 
demographers  to  predict  when  a  standing- 
room-only  sign  would  be  posted  on  a 
crammed  earth.  But  today  we  are  finding 
that  runaway  population  is  bound  up  with 
many  of  our  big  problems:  hunger,  poverty. 
Illiteracy,  economic  stagnation,  political  In- 
suiblllty. 

It  will  touch  the  very  quality  of  life  for 
those  being  bom  today.  Yet  a  recent  Gallup 
poll  showed  that  only  3  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans who  had  heard  of  the  population  prob- 
lem were  at  all  worried  about  it. 

Why  should  we  suddenly  get  excited  about 
population  growth?  Here  are  some  things 
to  consider: 

A  new  dimension 

1 .  The  human  family  Is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  ever  before  In  man's  history.  This 
Is  the  new.  alarming  dimension  of  the  popu- 
lation problem — the  rate. 

Human  multiplication  Is  self-acceleratlng. 
like  compound  Interest.  It  spurts  upward 
In  geometrical  progression:  2-4-8-16-32-64- 
128.  The  annual  rate  at  which  It  Is  growing 
has  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  from  1  to  2 
percent. 


This  Increase  may  not  seem  extraordinarily 
high  until  you  follow  the  spiral  of  geometri- 
cal progression.  If  the  human  race  had  be- 
gun with  a  single  couple  at  the  time  of 
Christ  and  increased  at  a  rate  of  2  per- 
cent a  year,  there  now  would  be  20  million 
people  for  every  person  now  alive — or  100 
people  on  each  square  foot  of  earth. 

The  current  world  population  is  3.3  bil- 
lion. It  will  take  only  15  years  to  complete 
the  fourth  billion.  The  fifth  billion  will 
follow  in  just  10  years  after  that. 

the  danger  spots 

2.  Most  of  this  population  growth  Is  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  which  can  af- 
ford it  the  least.  There  a  powder  keg  of  so- 
cial unrest  and  political  instability  is  build- 
ing up  as  runaway  growth  smothers  efforts 
to  give  a  little  better  life  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  are  111  fed.  111  clothed,  and  ill 
housed. 

Like  the  Red  Queen,  the  poor  countries 
have  to  run  as  fast  as  they  can  Just  to  stay 
In  the  same  place — bare  subsistence  for  their 
people.  By  the  time  the  Aswan  Dam  is  com- 
pleted, Egypt's  population  Is  expected  to 
have  grown  so  much  that  the  new  Irrigated 
lands  will  merely  provide  food  enough  for 
the  additional  people. 

plenty  and  penury 

3.  At  a  time  of  "a  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations." the  world's  poor  are  finding  their 
hopes  frustrated.  The  world  Is  rapidly 
coalescing  Into  widely  separated  groups  of 
"haves"  and  "have-nots." 

In  1963.  North  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope had  17  percent  of  the  world  population 
and  64  percent  of  the  world's  Income,  as 
measured  in  the  value  of  goods  and  services 
produced.  Asia  had  56  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  14  percent  of  its  income. 

Today,  roughly  a  third  of  the  population 
is  in  the  capitalist  world,  another  third  is  In 
the  Communist  camp,  and  the  last  third  is 
uncommitted.  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Par  East,  runaway  populations  are  creating 
more  poverty  and  misery  in  which  commu- 
nism can  breed. 

THE  road  to   famine 

4.  The  worlds  already  hungry  countries 
are  growing  more  people  than  food  to  feed 
them.  Some  demographers  and  agricul- 
tural experts  are  warning  of  the  threat  of 
serious  famine  by  1980. 

In  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa,  food 
production  is  growing  only  about  two-thirds 
as  fast  as  the  population.  Per  capita  food 
production  Is  actually  declining  In  many  of 
these  countries  and  has  slipped  below  levels 
of  25  years  ago. 

When  people  have  to  eat  what  they  grow 
Just  to  survive,  there  Is  nothing  left  to  In- 
vest In  better  seeds,  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides to  Increase  food  production.  What 
science  might  do  with  algae  gardens  and  sea 
farms  Is  too  far  In  the  future  to  All  bellies 
already  gnawing. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  helping 
to  feed  millions  of  Indians  with  Its  food-for- 
peace  program.  But  the  way  the  world  Is, 
there  can  be  no  common  trough  for  all  men. 

Last  March,  B.  R.  Sen.  Director  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  warned  that  the  world  must 
raise  food  productivity  and  curb  population 
In  the  next  35  years  or  face  "disaster  of  an 
unprecedented  magnitude."  The  alterna- 
tive, he  added.  Is  that  "mankind  will  be  over- 
taken again  by  the  old  Malthuslan  cor- 
rectives: famine,  pestilence  and  war." 

A   CRISIS   AT   HOME 

5.  For  Americans,  the  population  problem 
is  not  Just  that  of  faraway  places.  The 
United  States  Is  having  Its  own  troubles  at 
home  In  its  brave  new  urban  world. 

Think  about  350  million  Americans — 
nearly  double  the  number  today — using  some 
300  million  cars  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


( It  is  not  that  far  away;  children  born  today 
will  be  35  years  old  then. ) 

Then  think  of  the  new  classrooms,  roads, 
Jobs,  houses,  taxes  for  social  services.  Think 
of  the  Jammed  buses,  lengthened  commut- 
ing time,  Increased  pollution  of  water  and 
air.  the  search  for  precious  open  space  and 
privacy. 

Rapid  population  growth  In  the  United 
States — we  are  growing  at  a  rate  of  50  per- 
cent above  that  of  western  Europe  and  close 
to  the  world  pace — Is  aggravating  urban  ills 
and  perpetuating  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  See  our  high  rate  of  growth  as 
a  real  threat  to  the  amenities  and  esthetics 
of  our  preferred  way  of  life. 

In  its  study  of  world  population  growth, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  empha- 
sized the  population  problem  In  these  words: 

"Other  than  the  search  for  lasting  peace, 
no  problem  Is  more  urgent  •  •  •  Nearly  all 
our  economic,  social  and  political  problems 
become  more  dlfiBcult  to  solve  in  the  face  of 
uncontrolled  population  growth." 

THE    REAPER    REPULSED 

What  Is  the  reason  for  the  speed  of  growth 
that  lies  behind  these  population  problems? 
The  answer  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic: 
births  minus  deaths. 

There  has  been  no  sudden  burst  of  fer- 
tility to  set  off  the  population  explosion 
(demographers  cringe  at  the  use  of  this 
phrase).  Birth  rates  haven't  gone  up.  But 
death  rates  have  dropped  dramatically. 

Man  now  is  practicing  effective  death  con- 
trol without  balancing  this  with  equally 
effective  birth  control.  It  Is  ironic  that  one 
of  man's  great  humanitarian  achievements — 
the  control  of  mass  killer  diseases — has 
created  a  new  critical  problem  of  runaway 
population  which,  in  turn,  raises  a  threat 
to  life. 

The  dilemma  Is  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report: 
"Either  the  birth  rate  of  the  world  must 
come  down  or  the  death  rate  must  go  back 
up." 

The  only  choice — for  the  earth  cannot 
contain  or  support  population  growth  at  the 
present  rate  over  a  long  time — Is  between 
humane  birth  control  and  the  cruel  equalizer 
of  death.  In  a  way,  the  bogy  of  Malthu- 
slanlsm,  apparently  burled  a  century  ago,  has 
risen  again. 

ALL    IN    A    decade 

The  sudden,  spectacular  drop  In  death 
rates,  particularly  Infant  mortality,  has  come 
chiefly  In  the  developing  countries.  Indeed, 
the  lowest  death  rates  in  the  world  today 
are  not  In  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  but  In  such  countries  as  Malaysia. 
Taiwan,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  their  younger 
populations. 

Modern  medicine,  vaccines,  and  pesticides 
have  sharply  cut  death  rates  In  a  matter  of 
a  few  years.  In  Ceylon,  after  DDT  spraying 
had  largely  eradicated  malaria,  the  death 
rate  fell  57  percent  In  less  than  a  decade — 
while  the  population  Increased  more  than  80 
percent  and  per  capita  Income  declined. 

A  low  20th  century  death  rate  (about  10 
per  1,000)  Is  now  combined  with  a  medieval 
birth  rate  (40  to  50  per  1,000)  to  send  popu- 
lation splrallng  upward. 

Europe  went  through  a  "demographic 
transition  (changeover  from  high  birth  and 
high  death  rates  to  low  birth  and  low  death 
rates)  before  achieving  its  nearly  stable  pop- 
ulation of  today.  But  there  the  decline  In 
the  death  rate  came  gradually  over  many  dec- 
ades starting  with  the  early  19th  century. 

After  about  1875  (Prance  was  earlier) ,  birth 
rates  began  to  drop  in  European  countries 
Over  the  next  60  to  75  years,  millions  of  cou- 
ples made  personal  decisions  to  limit  family 
size  against  the  opposition  of  both  church 
and  State.  There  had  been  no  advances  In 
contraceptives,  bo  they  relied  on  such  folk 
methods  as  withdrawal.  Marriages  were  de- 
layed, particularly  In  Ireland. 
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To  help  it  through  its  transition,  Europe 
also  had  the  safety  valve  of  emigration.  But 
the  34  million  who  emigrated  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States  from  1820  to  1955  repre- 
sent less  than  a  single  year's  population 
growth  m  Asia  today. 

A     VICIOUS     CIRCLE 

Unlike  Europe,  the  developing  countries 
today  don't  have  time  for  gradual  adjust- 
ments to  balance  birth  and  death  rates. 
They  are  caught  on  a  treadmill.  Rapid 
population  growth  is  blocking  the  moderni- 
zation they  need  to  achieve  the  conditions — 
industrialization,  mass  education,  urbaniza- 
tion, UtM-acy— to  bring  their  birth  rates 
down. 

"The  past  is  not  relevant  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  today,"  says  Irene  B.  Taeuber, 
a  noted  demographer.  "There  must  be  a  new 
pattern.  Something  has  to  happen  that 
never  happened  before.  They  must  cut  birth 
rates  either  before  or  during  the  process  of 
economic  development." 

President  Elsenhower,  who  10  years  ago 
felt  that  birth  control  was  not  a  proper  con- 
cern of  governments,  has  explained  that  he 
abandoned  this  view  after  seeing  the  ero- 
sion of  foreign  aid  programs  by  population 
growth. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations.  President  Johnson 
called  for  all  nations  to  face  "the  multiply- 
ing problems  of  our  multiplying  populations" 
and  pointed  out  that  less  than  $5  Invested  in 
population  control  Is  worth  $100  Invested  in 
economic  growth. 

ECONOMIC     STALEMATE 

If  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  2.5 
or  3  percent  a  year — as  it  is  in  many  of  the 
developing  nations — It  takes  that  same  rate 
of  economic  growth  to  stay  even.  It  comes 
down  to  a  kind  of  holding  operation  at  miser- 
ably low  standards  of  living. 

It  takes  9  percent  of  capital  Investment  to 
generate  a  3-percent  increase  in  income.  It 
will  take  heroic  efforts  to  achieve  the  United 
Nations'  goal  of  5  percent  annual  growth  in 
underdeveloped  countries  In  this  "decade  of 
development."  Expanding         population 

growth  also  brings  a  heavy  burden  of  child 
dependency.  In  the  developing  countries, 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  population  is 
under  15  years  of  age.  (It  is  25  to  30  percent 
in  the  West.)  That  Imbalance  puts  heavy 
demands  on  he.ilth  and  education  services. 

Once,  the  subject  of  population  control — 
which  Implies  birth  control — was  politically 
taboo  and  considered  too  sensitive  for  public 
discussion.  Now  governments  are  speaking 
out  on  the  need  for  action. 

President  Johnson's  historic  25  words  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  lifted  the 
hush-hush  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
A  Senate  subcommittee  under  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  need  for  birth  con- 
trol Information  here  and  abroad. 

The  United  Nations  will  hold  its  Second 
World  Population  Conference  in  Yugoslavia 
late  this  summer.  For  the  first  time,  family 
planning  Is  on  the  agenda — by  demand. 

The  developing  countries  themselves  are 
acting.  Egypt,  India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and 
South  Korea  have  made  family  planning  a 
part  of  national  policy.  There  are  govern- 
ment supported  or  sponsored  projects  in 
Ceylon.  Taiwan,  Turkey.  Tunisia,  Thailand. 
Malaysia,  Barbados.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hong 
King. 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  said  that  he  hopes  the 
Catholic  Church  can  soon  redefine  its  stand 
on  birth  control. 

For  whatever  term  is  used — family  plan- 
ning, fertility  control,  population  control, 
responsible  parenthood — the  Issue  comes 
down  to  the  deeply  emotional  subject  of  birth 
control. 

The  Issue  touches  the  very  fabric  of  society, 
centuries  of  cultural  traditions  and  deeply 


held  beliefs.  There  are  many  barriers  to  its 
Introduction:  illiteracy,  nationalistic  pride, 
the  peasant  desire  for  sons  to  work  the  fields 
and  provide  social  security  in  old  age,  the 
low  status  of  women,  the  tradition  of  early 
marriage,  contraceptive  costs. 

People  have  always  been  ahead  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  limitation  of  family  size. 
Government  can  help  set  the  climate,  but 
individual  couples  must  make  the  final  de- 
cisions— as  they  did  In  Europe. 

Mrs.  Taeuber.  the  demographer,  feels  that 
the  change  in  attitude  toward  birth  control 
has  now  reached  the  ordinary  man  as  well 
as  his  governments. 

"I  have  been  to  Indian  villages,"  she  says, 
"These  people  are  shrewd.  They  have  sur- 
vived where  we  might  not  have.  They  pull 
out  old  maps  of  land  holdings  a  century  ago 
and  the  divisions  today,  with  more  and  more 
children  living.  Population  is  no  abstraction 
to  them." 

Attitude  polls  have  shown  that  the  Chi- 
cago slum  dweller,  the  Mexican  factory 
worker,  and  the  Indian  villager  alike  want 
to  limit  the  size  of  their  families.  All  want 
to  give  their  children  a  chance  at  a  better 
life. 

CHEAP    NEW    CONTROL 

Along  with  the  change  in  attitudes  Is  the 
recent  progress  in  contraceptive  technology. 
The  intrauterine  device — lUD — costs  only  a 
few  cents  and  has  proved  dramatically  ef- 
fective in  pilot  projects.  Once  Inserted,  it 
can  control  fertility  over  months  and  years. 

"Control"  is  an  Important  word  here. 
Frank  W.  Notestein,  president  of  the  Popula- 
tion Council,  a  private  institution  which  has 
spent  $20.4  million  on  the  world's  population 
problems,  emphasizes  that  the  object  of  a 
population  policy  is  not  to  tell  a  couple  how 
many  children  they  may  have.  Rather,  it 
Is  to  give  them  "the  basic  right  to  choose 
freely." 

Most  population  experts  feel  that  popula- 
tion doesn't  have  to  be  stabilized  to  the  point 
of  no  growth.  They  see  it  as  a  choice  be- 
tween uncontrolled  growth  and  a  gradual 
increase  at  a  rate  that  will  allow  for  improve- 
ment of  the  human  lot. 

Population  projections  are  not  predictions. 
If  fertility  is  decreased,  the  United  Nations 
has  projected  a  possible  5.3  billion  figure  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  rather  than  the  7 
billion  prospect  if  current  trends  continue. 

And  once  the  break  Is  made,  the  levellng- 
off  effect  will  be  cumulative.  Just  as  the  pres- 
ent rapid  growth  is  self-acceleratlng. 


[From   the  New  York  Times,  Aug.   1,   1965] 
United  States  Acts  To  Raise  World  Nutri- 
tion— Plans    Projects,    in    Eight    Lands, 

Geared  to  Needs  of  Young 

(By  Felix  Belair,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  31. — A  bold  new  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eradicate  serious  malnutrition  among  pre- 
school children  of  underdeveloped  countries 
was  quietly  set  In  motion  this  week  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Orders  went  out  to  AID  mission  chiefs  In 
14  countries  to  sound  out  host  governments 
on  their  willingness,  with  local  private  enter- 
prise, to  Join  the  U.S.  Government  and  food 
industry  as  well  as  private  Investors  in  an 
effort  to  break  the  biggest  single  bottleneck 
to  economic  development. 

Depending  on  the  responses  from  the  14 
coiintries,  It  is  planned  to  start  experimental 
programs  In  some  8  of  them. 

The  Immediate  objective  would  be  to  in- 
crease Indigenous  food  production  by  more 
Intensive  cultivation  through  fertilizers, 
bringing  new  lands  Into  cultivation,  and  pro- 
viding farmers  with  greater  Incentive  to  pro- 
duce by  land  redistribution  and  pricing 
policies. 

Countries  finally  selected  for  the  pilot  pro- 
grams would  be  expected  promptly  to  en- 
courage local  processors  to  market  commer- 


cially a  grain  based  "complete"  or  formu- 
lated, food  that  utilizes  locally  available 
proteins  and  is  enriched  and  fortified  with 
vitamin,  mineral,  and  amino-acld  additives. 

countries  listed 

The  14  nations  from  which  mission  chiefs 
were  ordered  to  report  were  chosen  because 
of  the  availability  of  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  formulated  foods 
especially  suitable  for  children. 

These  countries  are  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Peru,  India,  Paki- 
stan, Turkey,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, Morocco  and  Uganda. 

The  experimental  programs  would  look  to 
an  expansion  of  the  facilities  as  well  as  the 
development  of  distribution  systems.  Where 
needed  vitamin-mineral  additives  were  not 
available  locally,  or  were  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  government  to  finance,  they  would  be 
supplied  by  AID  loans  or  grants. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  wheat  flour, 
cornmeal  and  vegetable  oil  through  con- 
tinued food-for-peace  shipments  of  U.S.  farm 
surpluses,  the  United  States  would  provide 
metering  machines  for  accurately  measuring 
the  enrichment  and  fortifying  process. 

About  25  percent  of  the  grain  donated 
through  food  for  peace  Is  milled  in  the  recip- 
ient countries.  Unlike  commodities  shipped 
from  this  country,  the  locally  milled  grain 
has  not  been  locally  enriched.  This  would 
be  required  under  the  experimental  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  recipient  governments  would 
be  urged  to  fix  and  enforce  standards  for  en- 
richment of  flour  and  other  commodities  and 
to  sponsor  and  support  local  research  on  the 
development  and  marketing  of  low-cost  pro- 
tein foods. 

Host  governments  would  also  be  asked  to 
assume  progressively  larger  responsibility  for 
the  storage,  processing  and  distribution  costs 
of  donated  food-for-peace  shipments  with 
the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  child  feeding  programs. 

Food-for-peace  operations  In  recipient  un- 
derdeveloped countries  are  already  in  the 
process  of  shifting  from  the  "doling  out" 
system  of  family  and  child  feeding  through 
religious  and  other  voluntary  relief  orga- 
nizations. 

Gradually,  the  emphasis  is  being  shifted 
from  charity  to  the  principle  of  "food  for 
work."  The  voluntary  agencies  will  continue 
to  play  an  Important  role  but  distribution 
Is  being  tied  more  and  more  to  development 
projects  approved  by  the  AID  with  recipients 
required  to  shift  from  "relief"  to  "earning 
their  keep." 

In  his  message  to  mission  chiefs,  the  for- 
eign aid  administrator,  David  E.  Bell,  said  it 
was  now  a  settled  policy  of  the  Agency  that 
"correcting  serious  protein  deficiencies  of 
preschool  children  would  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  development  than  any  other 
health  measures — malaria  eradication,  sani- 
tation and  water  supply  not  excluded."  He 
added : 

"It  is  also  clear  that  food  for  peace  dona- 
tions alone  cannot  solve  this  problem:  and 
that  coordinated  efforts  by  our  agriculture, 
health,  industry  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  will  be  required  if  progress 
is  to  be  made." 

MIX  OF  methods 

Regarding  the  hoped  for  results  of  the 
experimental  programs,  Mr.  Bell  said  that 
"we  would  hope  that  after  a  year  or  two  we 
would  be  able  to  come  to  some  conclusions 
on  the  best  mix  of  methods  for  reaching 
target   groups. 

"At  the  same  time,"  he  said,  "attention 
should  be  given  to,  and  work  Initiated  on, 
the  longer  run  and  more  basic  aspects  of 
the  situation  requiripg  research  on  such 
things  as  Increased  production  of  proteln- 
rlch  foodstuffs,  nutritional  habits,  cultural 
factors,  taboos,  food  processing,  storage  and 
distribution." 
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To  Illustrate.  Mr.  Bell  pointed  out  that 
ground  nuts  were  not  exploited  for  human 
nutrition  in  a  number  of  countries  that  grow 
them  for  oil  or  for  export.  As  for  local 
taboos,  it  was  recalled,  for  example,  that  In 
some  underdeveloped  areas  it  was  axiomatic 
that  meat  could  not  be  digested  by  children 
while  in  others  milk  was  for  babies  only. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
experimental  programs  would  operate  to 
bolster  or  expand  child  food  Industries.  Mr. 
Bell  Included  in  his  message  to  mission  chiefs 
the  following: 

"The  type  of  assistance  required  will  vary 
but  might  include  exchange  or  purchase  of 
specific  amounts  of  the  final  products  for 
use  in  welfare-type  feeding  programs.  Such 
arrangements  should  be  structiired  to  do 
away  with  the  'doling  out"  type  of  opera- 
tions. 

"Plans  should  proceed  for  the  role  of  pri- 
vate Industry  in  these  projects  to  be  in- 
creased progressively,  as  the  private  sector 
can  achieve  results  not  attainable  through 
government  efforts. 

"The  United  States  could,  for  example, 
contract  with  a  local  processing  firm  to  mix 
the  locally  produced  protein  and  vitamin 
elements  with  the  food  for  peace  grain  dona- 
tions and  commercial  products,  thus  com- 
bining the  feeding  operation  with  a  market 
promotiqji  function  for  the  private  firm. 

"New  private  enterprise,  including  U.S. 
firms,  in  coventure  with  existing  or  new  local 
firms,  can  be  encouraged.  Cooley  loans 
(local  currency  counterpart  funds  jointly 
controlled  by  the  United  States  and  recipient 
government),  investment  feasibility  surveys, 
investment  guarantees,  and  other  AID  tools 
could  also  be  used  to  bolster  the  child  food 
Industry  In  host  countries. 

"Loans  could  be  made  to  existing  firms  for 
the  extension  of  their  facilities  for  produc- 
tion, market  development,  or  other  activities. 
These  loans  should  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  production,  advertising,  surveys 
for  acceptability,  and  education." 

The  experimental  programs  are  Intended  to 
carry  out  findings  of  an  executive  branch 
study  group  on  nutritional  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

CONCLUSION    OF    STUDY 

Mr.  Bell  attached  to  his  directive  to  mis- 
sion chiefs  these  principal  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  high  prevalence  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  world  is  a  leading  con- 
tributor to  human  misery,  apathy,  disease, 
economic  stagnation,  and  political  Instability. 

2.  That  the  problems  associated  with 
hunger  and  malnutrition  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  basic  problems  related  to  social 
and  economic  development  such  as  agricul- 
tural production.  Industrial  production,  and 
population  growth. 

3.  That  an  estimated  50  percent  of  the 
preschool-age  children  in  the  developing 
countries  is  suffering  from  malnutrition,  and 
that  there  is  evidence  that  this  condition 
produces  a  nonreversible  retardation  of 
mental  and  physical  development  of  10  to 
25  percent. 

4.  That  overcoming  the  protein  and 
vitamin  deficiencies  of  young  children  in 
most  le.ss-developed  countries  would  do  more 
to  reduce  disease  and  eventually  raise  pro- 
ductivity than  any  other  health  measure  that 
could  be  taken. 


THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  life,  I  have  had  many 
enjoyable  and  memorable  visits  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Certain  re- 
stored sections  of  this  delightful  area 
provide  an  excellent  example  of  16th  cen- 
tury architecture  and  are  deeply  steeped 
in  American  tradition  and  history.  In 
addition  to  sightseeing,  a  relaxed  atmos- 


phere is  offered  by  the  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, fishing,  and  hunting. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  area, 
and  particularly  those  of  Talbot  County 
and  its  county  seat  of  Easton,  are  de- 
scribed in  an  article  entitled  "Maryland 
Eastern  Shore:  A  Delightsome  Land," 
by  Catherine  Handley.  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  25.  1965.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maryland   Eastern  Shore  "A  Delightsome 
Land" 

(By  Catherine  Handley) 
Easton.  Md. — This  lovely  town,  the  seat  of 
Talbot  County  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore, 
lies  215  miles  from  New  York,  via  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  and  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge.  It  is  the  perfect  place  to  make  one's 
headquarters  while  exploring  the  county's  602 
miles  of  waterfront;  It  also  affords  the  trav- 
eler a  glimpse  into  America  as  it  was  three 
centuries  ago. 

Easton  is  a  blend  of  attractive  year-round 
residences;  of  good,  modern  shops,  housed 
mainly  in  buildings  of  colonial  style;  of 
proudly  maintained  historic  structures,  and 
of  a  relaxed  vacation  atmosphere  created  by 
nearby  boating,  fishing,  and  hunting. 

A    town    in    1788 

Easton  grew  inland.  First,  there  was  the 
Friends  Meeting  House,  built  in  1682  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tied  Avon  River.  Then 
there  was  the  Talbot  County  Courthouse, 
erected  from  1710  to  1712.  In  1788,  the  com- 
munity was  organized  as  a  town. 

The  Friends-  Meeting  House,  which  Is  sit- 
uated on  South  Washington  Street,  stands  In 
a  quiet,  meadowlike  clearing  to  which.  In 
early  days,  worshippers  came  by  boat  to  at- 
tend the  all-day  meetings.  William  Fenn 
preached  there  soon  after  the  meeting  house 
was  built,  and  Lord  Baltimore  was  among  the 
worshippers. 

Interesting  aspects  of  the  structure  include 
separate  entrances  for  men  and  women,  and 
the  wall  separating  them  when  they  sat  in 
meetings. 

The  original  Talbot  County  Courthouse,  on 
Washington  Street  between  Dover  and  Fed- 
eral Streets,  was  replaced  in  1794  by  a  second 
structure.  This  has  been  remodeled  and 
wings  have  been  added. 

BRITISH   ACTION   PROTESTED 

On  these  courthouse  grounds  in  May  1774, 
citizens  of  the  county  met  to  protest  Britain's 
closing  of  the  port  of  Boston.  They  also 
adopted  the  Talbot  Resolves,  which  voiced 
.sentiments  that  appeared  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  market  house  on  Washington  Street — 
it  adjoins  the  courthouse — was  a  slave  mar- 
ket before  the  Civil  War,  and  here  farmers 
brought  garden  produce  along  with  their 
slaves.     Tobacco  was  a  leading  crop. 

Housed  in  the  south  wing  of  the  court- 
house group  Is  the  Talbot  County  Free  Li- 
brary. A  large  colored  map  by  John  Mall, 
which  hangs  on  the  wall  just  inside  the 
entrance,  gives  a  good  pictorial  introduction 
to  Talbot  County  and  Is  worth  seeing. 

It  shows  the  kinds  of  fish  native  to  these 
waters,  and  the  types  of  small  craft  in  use 
here — the  oyster  tonger,  bugeye,  skipjack, 
(so-called  for  the  fish  of  the  same  name)  and 
the  log  canoe. 

Among  the  notable  colonial  houses  in 
town  are  the  Hughlett  Henry  House.  26  South 
Street,  built  about  1795;  Poxley  Hall.  Golds- 
borough  and  North  Aurora  Streets,  erected 
about  the  same  year,  and  the  Bullitt  House. 
Dover  and  Harrison  Streets,  built  in  1790. 

White  Marsh  Church,  about  5'/,  miles 
south  of  Easton,  is  now  in  ruins,  but  in  the 


churchyard  are  several  Interesting  graves. 
Tench  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Turbett  were 
married  in  the  church  on  December  29,  1724. 
They  were  the  grandparents  of,  among  others. 
Peggy  Shippen,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Benedict  Arnold. 

On  State  Route  333.  about  10  miles  from 
Easton,  Is  the  charming  small  town  of  Ox- 
ford. It  existed  as  a  town  long  before  Balti- 
more, and  in  its  early  history  was  one  of  two 
leading  settlements  In  Maryland,  the  other 
being  Annapolis. 

Oxford  was  proclaimed  a  port  of  entry  In 
1669.  and  extensive  trade.  Including  slave 
trade,  was  carried  on.  Many  Indentured 
servants  and  convicts  from  England  landed 
here. 

FISHING     AND    CRUISING 

Today,  oysters,  crabs,  clams,  and  many 
varieties  of  fish  are  brought  Into  Oxford,  and 
the  town  has  several  boatyards  and  marinas. 
Boats  for  fishing  or  cruising  can  be  bought 
or  hired. 

The  Robert  Morris  Inn,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  home  of  the  father  of  the  "fin- 
ancier" of  the  Revolutionary  War,  lies  where 
the  Tred  Avon-Bellevue  Ferry  operates.  This 
ferry,  with  a  capacity  of  three  cars.  Is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  one  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States  In  continuous  operation. 

Many  visitors  take  the  ride  simply  for  the 
beauty  of  the  crossing.  Fare  for  foot  pas- 
sengers is  15  cents  one  way  and  25  cents 
round  trip.  The  automobile  rate  Is  75  cents 
one  way  and  $1.25  round  trip. 

The  inn  itself  has  operated  continuously 
since  before  the  Civil  War.  During  the  past 
year,  it  has  been  remodeled  and  redecorated. 

The  fireplace  In  the  tavern  Is  a  copy  from 
Williamsburg,  and  Its  bricks  are  estimated  as 
being  more  than  250  years  old.  The  wall- 
paper in  the  dining  room  is  the  same  as  that 
installed  in  the  diplomatic  reception  room 
and  the  Presidential  dining  room  in  the 
White  House  in  1961,  when  it  was  redecorated 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy.  The  paper 
was  printed  by  Zuber  &  Co.  in  Rixhelm, 
Alsace,  in  1834;  it  is  based  on  engravings  of 
the  1820's. 

A  3-day  regatta  Is  held  In  Oxford  In  Au- 
gust. It  is  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Tred 
Avon  Yacht  Club  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Yacht  Club,  and  Is  regarded  as  a  highlight 
of  the  sailing  and  social  season. 

Wye  Mills,  which  lies  north  of  Easton.  has 
several  points  of  Interest  for  tourists.  Old 
Wye  Mill,  which  produced  flour  for  Washing- 
ton's troops  at  Valley  Forge,  has  been  re- 
stored, and  now  operates  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  Wye  Oak,  the  official  State  tree  of 
Maryland"  and  the  symbol  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  is  owned  by  the  State  and  still  stands 
In  what  Is  now  a  State  park.  It  Is  the 
largest  white  oak  In  Maryland,  and  Its  age 
is  estimated  at  well  over  400  years. 

RESTORED    CHtHlCH 

Wye  Church,  an  Episcopal  Church  built  in 
1721,  was  completely  restored  in  1949  under 
the  direction  of  William  G.  Perry,  supervis- 
ing architect  of  colonial  Williamsburg. 

Among  other  sites  easily  reached  from 
Easton,  and  worth  visiting,  are  St.  Michaels 
and  Tllghman's  Island.  The  history  of  St. 
Michaels,  10  miles  northwest  of  Easton,  has 
been  dramatic.  Its  snug  harbor  has  been 
a  haven  for  boats  since  early  days. 

At  Parrot's  Point,  a  "chain  and  log  boom" 
was  hung  during  the  War  of  1812  to  prevent 
the  British  from  entering  the  harbor.  The 
Village  Green,  called  St.  Mary's  Square,  was 
laid  out  In  the  1770's  as  a  principal  place 
for  town  activities. 

Now  the  harbor  Is  used  primarily  by  the 
oystermen,  crabbers,  fishermen,  and  clam- 
mers.  Regattas  are  held  during  the  summer 
months  from  the  nearby  Miles  River  Yacht 
Club.  They  attract  many  participants  and 
spectators. 
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Tllghman's  Island,  which  lies  13  miles 
from  St.  Michaels,  has  a  $10  million  Industry 
in  canned,  frozen,  and  fresh  seafood.  The 
Tllghman  Packing  Co.'s  plant  Is  built  al- 
most entirely  on  an  Island  of  oyster  shells. 
During  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons, 
many  sportsmen  use  the  Island  as  their 
base. 

"PUBLICK"    ACCOMMODATIONS 

There  are  several  motels  Just  outside  of 
Easton,  as  well  as  accommodations  in  the 
town  Itself.  One  of  these,  of  Federal  design, 
retains  a  definite  feeling  of  the  old  "publlck 
liouses"  of  colonial  days. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  when  he  sailed  Into 
Chesapeake  Bay  In  1608,  wrote  In  his  diary, 
"(this)  is  a  most  delightsome  land."  Cap- 
tain Smith's  phrase  Is  still  a  good  way  to 
describe  the  area. 


A  BREAK  IN  TENSION  THROUGH  A 
DOLL  COLLECTION 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  busy  legislative  session 
replete  with  the  pressures  of  both  do- 
mestic issues  and  new  international  ten- 
sions, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  wonderful  experience  I  had 
recently. 

The  display  windows  of  one  of  down- 
town Washington's  most  prominent  de- 
partment stores  has  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  colorful  exhibition  of  hun- 
dreds of  dolls.  It  is  a  wonder  and  de- 
light to  see  families  looking  and  enjoying 
a  family  of  nations  living  in  peace  and 
harmony.  These  dolls  in  the  costumes 
of  many  nations  reflect  the  culture  and 
heritage  of  the  old  world  and  new.  They 
tell  the  eloquent  story  of  mankind  from 
the  stone  age  to  the  jet  age.  Arabs  in 
flowing  robes  mingle  with  Israeli  farm- 
ers, Indian  maharaja's  with  Pakistani 
camel  drivers,  and  Russian  countrymen 
with  British  royalty. 

I  might  add  that  in  examining  the  ac- 
companying display  I  was  surprised  to 
note  that  my  good  friend  and  a  friend  of 
many  legislators  in  both  parties,  Sam 
Pryor.  vice  president.  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  and  his  wife.  Mary,  are 
the  collectors  of  this  amazing  repository 
of  dolls. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  Sam  Pryor. 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  energy  in  the 
business  world,  doll  collecting  seems  far 
removed.  But.  as  world  traveler,  this 
hobby  has  taken  on  greater  significance 
for  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pryor  have  expressed  it 
in  this  way:  "It  is  our  hope  that  these 
dolls  will  inspire  this  generation,  and 
others  to  come,  with  a  new  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  peoples  everywhere. 
We  hope,  too,  that  the  dolls  will  inspire 
all  of  us  to  imagine  a  world  without  ten- 
sions, a  world  without  frontiers,  a  world 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men." 

I  believe  this  statement  expresses  in  an 
eloquent  way,  the  hope  all  of  us  share 
as  both  parents  and  lawmakers.  I  highly 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  and  their 
families  an  evening  well  spent  in  looking 
at  these  dolls.  The  spirit  evoked  will 
certainly  refresh  us  from  cynicism  and 
skepticism  that  abounds  with  each  new 
international  crisis. 

Further  information  on  this  magnifi- 
cent collection  is  included  in  a  pamphlet, 
"The    Story    of    the    Doll    House."    by 


Mary  Tay  and  Samuel  Pryor.  This 
month's  issue  of  Association  Manage- 
ment, the  Journal  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Association  Executives,  features 
an  article  by  Barbara  Sigel,  "The  Art  of 
Leisure,"  which  also  gives  us  some  in- 
sight into  this  remarkable  hobby. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Story  of  the  Doll  House 

This  collection  grew  from  a  legacy  of  300 
Inherited  from  the  late  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Archi- 
bald of  Washington,  DC,  to  2,500  dolls  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Today,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  several  other  collections  including 
that  of  Janet  Pagter  Johl,  Lila  Slngsen,  and 
Virginia  Woodln  of  Washington,  D.C..  there 
are  8.000  dolls  representative  of  almost  all 
nations  and  eras. 

Tlie  size  of  the  collection  and  its  educa- 
tional value  as  evidenced  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  schoolchildren  led  us  to  dream  oi 
forming  a  nonprofit  foundation  to  create  a 
doll  library.  This  dream  is  now  a  reality. 
Our  International  Doll  Library  Foundation 
can  be  viewed  against  the  authentic  Ameri- 
can background  of  the  old  Mead  Farm  in 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

This  farm,  a  t3rpical  New  England  prop- 
erty, built  In  1792,  has  been  occupied  until 
the  present  by  the  descendants  of  the  Mead 
family,  pioneers  who  settled  the  virgin  land. 
Everything  remains  as  In  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  from  the  rough-hewn 
oak  beams  with  their  wooden  dowels  to  the 
thick  stone  walls  enclosing  the  old  horse 
pasture  at  the  edge  of  Field  Point  Park. 
The  original  farmhouse  In  which  we  have 
now  made  our  home  and  the  great  bam  In 
which  the  doll  collection  Is  displayed  will 
give  our  visitors  an  opportunity  to  visualize 
how  Americans  lived  at  the  time  this  Nation 
was  founded. 

In  an  age  when  so  much  of  our  own 
heritage  Is  vanishing,  we  feel  that  this  per- 
fectly preserved  colonial  homestead  is  an 
appropriate  setting  in  which  to  guard  the 
heritage  of  cultxu-e  from  across  the  seas. 
The  dolls  in  the  costumes  of  all  nations  re- 
flect that  heritage,  and  tell  the  story  of 
mankind  from  the  stone  to  the  Jet  age. 

We  extend  an  Invitation  to  all  of  you. 
from  this  country  and  abroad,  to  visit  the 
International  Doll  Library  Foundation.  Age 
is  no  barrier  among  these  "little  people  of 
the  world,"  and  everyone,  young  and  old, 
is  welcome  at  the  doll  library  by  appoint- 
ment. 

When  you  come,  you  will  find  a  happy 
family  of  nations,  a  family  where  Arabs  In 
flowing  robes  mingle  with  Israeli  farmers. 
Chinese  coolies  with  American  cowboys,  In- 
dian maharajas  with  Pakistani  camel  drivers, 
and  Russian  countrymen  with  British 
royalty.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  library  will 
inspire  this  generation  and  generations  to 
come  with  a  new  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing of  peoples  everywhere.  We  hope,  too, 
that  the  dolls,  representing  as  they  do,  a 
potpourri  of  customs  and  cultures,  will  In- 
spire all  of  us  to  imagine  a  world  without 
tensions,  a  world  without  frontiers,  a  world 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men. 

Mart  Tat  and  Samuel  Pryoh. 

[From  Association  Management. 
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The  Art  of  Leisure 

(By  Barbara  Sigel) 

"You  never  know  where  a  hobby  Is  going 

to  take  you,"  says  famed  Civil  War  historian 

Bruce  Catton,  himself  an  ardent  hobbyist. 

"It  doesn't  much  matter  anyway.    It  matters 

even  less  whether  your  special  Interest  is  in 


an  Intangible  thing  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
a  particular  area  in  history.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  follow  It  for  Its  own  sake.  It  can 
lead  you  into  a  world  of  various  experiences, 
where  you  share  In  fantastic  happenings  that 
took  place  long  before  you  were  born.  It 
can  bring  you  straight  Into  dreamland,  or 
up  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  life  and  death; 
and  what  you  finally  do  with  It  all  is  up  to 
you.  and  to  luck,  and  is  actually  more  or  less 
beside  the  point.  What  matters  Is  the  fun 
you  have  along  the  way." 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  about 
leisure.  It's  an  elusive  concept  that  has 
spurred  the  curiosity  of  semanticlsts  and 
philosophers  from  pre-Christian  times  to 
today. 

Is  it  time  at  one's  command  free  from 
engagements  or  responsibilities?  Spare  hours 
don't  necessarily  connote  leisure. 

There  are  those  contagious  personalities 
who  have  learned  the  art  of  making  spare 
time  work  for  them.  For  such  people,  the 
concept  of  leisure  is  no  longer  ambiguous 
and  elusive,  but  definite  and  exciting.  Spare 
hours  are  not  leftovers  from  a  frustrating 
day   •    *    •  hours  to  be  Idled  away. 

Western  man  has  learned  to  respect  work 
and  the  concept  of  self-improvement.  For 
this  reason,  he  may  have  guilt  feeling  when 
at  leisure.  Even  while  having  a  good  time, 
his  mind  may  be  on  what  he  "should"  be 
doing.  For  the  work-dedicated  man,  having 
fun  is  like  "playing  hooky"  from  school. 
Thus,  one  may  make  use  of  leisure  In  an 
atmosphere  of  nervousness. 

Even  the  liberal  novelist  and  Journalist 
Dahlel  Defoe  planted  this  unrest  in  the  soul 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Instead  of  basking  In 
the  shade,  he  set  to  work  and  taught  his  good 
man  Friday  to  work. 

"We  certainly  need  occasionally  to  take  a 
recess  from  character  building  or,  for  that 
matter,  from  any  kind  of  building  and  simply 
live  and  let  others  live,"  states  Howard 
Braucher,  former  president  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association.  Forget  yourself,  he 
would  say.  Egomaniacs  pounce  on  happi- 
ness, and  always  miss. 

According  to  one  survey,  most  people  who 
work  have  about  45  hours  spare  time  per 
week.  As  leisure  becomes  more  available  the 
concept  of  leisure  gains  In  Importance.  But 
to  achieve  a  conception  of  leisure  Is  to 
achieve  an  aptitude  for  leisure. 

One  who  looks  forward  to  leisure  has  no 
need  to  preach  about  the  emotional  and 
physical  salutary  effects  of  private  pursuits. 
There's  no  need  to  Justify  one%  activities. 
After  watching  Winston  Churchill  with  his 
brush  and  canvas.  President  Elsenhower 
caught  the  thrill  of  painting.  Busy  Con- 
gressmen, when  talking  about  their  favor- 
ite pastimes,  have  been  known  to  attain 
new  dimensions  of  articulation,  wrapping 
their  pronouncements  In  the  choicest 
oratory.  Leisure,  for  them,  has  become  free- 
dom, and  freedom  represents  choice  and 
choice  means  opportunity. 

Occasionally  one  has  the  pleasure  of  en- 
countering a  person  who  seems  to  have  made 
maximum  use  of  the  24-hour  period. 

One  such  person  is  Samuel  P.  Pryor,  Jr.. 
vice  president  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. This  67-year-old  New  Englander  has 
made  the  most  of  his  freedom  to  travel.  As 
a  result  he  has  a  fantastic  and  renowned 
repository  of  more  than  8,000  dolls  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Originally  established  to  Illustrate  the 
materials,  resources,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
country  and  era  which  produced  the  dolls, 
the  hobby  has  become  more  than  a  collec- 
tion with  a  purpose.  The  specially  converted 
barn  which  houses  the  array  Is  another  world 
in  which  he  can  forget  the  real  world.  The 
doll  library  has  led  Pryor  to  the  study  of 
symbolism  in  dolls  and  this  has  led  to  ex- 
tensive lecturing  on  the  subject.  His  hobby 
has  even  talcen  him  to  Japan  for  a  special 
showing  there. 
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Cxirrently,  Pryor  is  restoring  a  small  Ha- 
waiian church  located  in  the  ruggedly  beau- 
tiful Klpahulu  area  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  where 
he  recently  bought  a  200-acre  ranch.  The 
property,  carefully  chosen  for  its  spectacular 
waterfalls  and  vistas  includes  this  once  di- 
lapidated church,  now  108  years  old. 

Pryor  also  works  with  the  agents  from  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics — an  interest  which  grew 
after  experience  as  a  board  member  for  the 
Boys  Club  of  America.  He  holds  a  special 
agent's  badge  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bu- 
reau's special  training  school. 

Although  It  would  seem  that  he  spends  all 
his  time  pursuing  his  hobbles,  his  career  has 
been  marlced  by  several  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, in  addition  to  being  head  of  Pan 
American's  Public  Relations  Division. 

During  his  17-year  service  as  vice  president 
of  the  American  Brakeshoe  and  Foundry  Co.. 
he  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee.  In  1940,  during 
Wendell  Willkie's  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dential nommation,  he  chaired  the  arrange- 
ments committee  at  the  Philadelphia  nomi- 
nation convention  and  later  served  as  mana- 
ger of  Willkie's  eastern  campaign  headquar- 
ters. 

After  Joining  Pan  American  in  1941,  he 
hearted  the  company's  airport  development 
program;  and  his  work  in  building  50 
strategic  air  bases  In  18  countries  In  South 
America,  and  Africa  earned  him  a  Medal  of 
Merit  from  President  Truman. 

Prom  the  unu.sual  hobby  of  doll  collecting, 
Mr.  Pryor  has  been  led  into  a  world  of  vari- 
ous experiences.  To  requote  Mr.  Catton, 
"You  never  know  where  a  hobby  Is  going  to 
take  you." 

RESOLUTION  OP  GOVERNORS  ON 
TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  chief  executives  of  our  50  States  con- 
vened in  Minneapolis  for  the  57th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference. Among  the  few  resolutions 
adopted  unanimously  at  the  conference 
was  a  forthright  statement  of  policy  on 
behalf  of  traffic  safety. 

In  this  resolution  the  assembled  Gov- 
ernors made  two  specific  requests  of  Con- 
gress which  I  believe  merit  our  serious 
consideration.  They  uvfxod  that  Con- 
gress reject  any  attempt  to  make  Federal 
highway  construction  grants  contingent 
upon  arbitrarily  determined  highway 
safety  standards.  Legislation  to  impose 
such  a  requirement  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress,  despite  the  opinion  of  all  50 
Governors  that  the  proposal  is  unwork- 
able and  punitive. 

The  resolution  also  requests  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  action  program  for 
highway  safety  as  national  policy.  This 
program  has  been  worked  out  through 
coperation  of  the  States  and  profession- 
als in  the  traffic  safety  field,  and  it  de- 
serves our  attention  and  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Governors'  Conference 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Highway  Safety  RESOLtmoN 

(Passed  unanimously  July  29.  1965.  by 
national  Governors'  conference  57th  annual 
meeting,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

Whereas  the  Governors  have  long  acknowl- 
edged the  gravity  of  their  traditional  obliga- 
tion of  concern  for  the  personal  welfare  and 


safety  of  all  of  the  people  of  their  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  Governors'  conference  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  the  collective  de- 
termination of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
States  to  act  In  the  public  interest  through 
cooperative  efforts  In  behalf  of  highway 
safety;  and 

Whereas  strong  endorsement  has  been 
given  to  the  action  program  for  highway 
safety  as  a  master  plan  and  an  effective 
guide  to  essential  traffic  accident  prevention 
services  at  all  levels  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  pending  amendment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  highway 
construction  grants-in-aid  contingent  on 
arbitrarily  determined  highway  safety  stand- 
ards is  unworkable  and  therefore  unneces- 
sarily punitive:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Governors'  conference. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  to  adopt  as  national  policy  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  action  program  for 
highway  safety;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  highway  construction  grants  legislation 
be  set  aside;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Governors'  conference 
Invite  the  National  League  of  Cities.  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  to  Join  with  the  Governors 
in  sponsoring  a  national  conference  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  define  and 
clarify  areas  of  traffic  safety  responsibility  and 
to  determine  the  most  effective  possible 
courses  of  action  with  respect  to  priority 
needs  and  financing;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  today's  traffic  safety  problems  be 
extended  to  Include  a  continuing  study  by 
the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Highway  Safety 
of  the  total  public  and  private  transportation 
outlook  as  it  encompasses  every  manner  of 
movement  in  the  service  of  both  people  and 
commerce. 


SAN  DIEGO  SALUTES 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  August  4,  the  95th 
annual  meeting  of  the  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  salute  ocean- 
ography. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  community  of  San  Diego  for  its 
world  leadership  in  the  exploration  and 
study  of  our  oceans. 

The  same  pioneering  and  foresight 
which  San  Diego  applied  to  help  take 
man  far  into  space  is  now  being  used  to 
tap  the  wonders  of  our  world's  vast 
oceans. 

San  Diego  is  leading  the  research  in 
deep-sea  mining  which  hopefully  will 
locate  mineral  resources  still  unknown 
to  oilr  civilization. 

San  Diego  is  also  leading  the  way  in 
extensive  scientific  and  technical  re- 
search in  such  fields  as  antisubmarine 
warfare  to  strengthen  the  free  world's 
military  position.  Companies,  individ- 
uals and  associations  are  flocking  to  San 
Diego  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  un- 
known of  our  oceans. 

This  study  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future  security  because  of  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  deter- 
mining the  great  scientific  treasures  our 
seas  hold. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  to  date  has  been  the 
launching  of  Sealab  II,  the  U.S.  Navy's 
man-in-the-sea  program. 

When  the  Sealab  II  underseas  unit 
starts  its  experimental  work  later  this 


month  in  actual  underseas  quarters  oh 
the  ocean  bottom  one-half  mile  off  the 
Institution  of  Oceanography  at  La  Jolla, 
the  Nation  will  see  and  hear  regular  tele- 
vised broadcasts  from  Sealab  II  and  the 
210-foot  deep  quarters. 

Aquanauts  in  the  quarters  will  carry 
out  experimental  salvage  techniques,  en- 
gage in  oceanographic  and  marine  bio- 
logical research  and  undergo  a  series  of 
physiological  and  human  performance 
tests. 

As  more  and  more  attention  is  focused 
on  oceanography,  it  is  important  that 
the  Government  assist  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to  pro- 
vide expanded  research  and  to  establish 
a  National  Oceanographic  Council. 

Senate  bill  944  would  bring  about 
closer  cooperation,  coordination,  guid- 
ance, and  more  effective  evaluation  of 
the  Nation's  overall  efforts  to  explore  the 
oceans. 

It  is  related,  too,  to  many  other  fields, 
such  as  water  supply,  defense,  under- 
water nuclear  efforts,  to  name  only  a  few. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
Oceanographic  Council  of  11  members  to 
set  forth  a  policy  and  purpose  for  the 
national  oceanographic  program. 

The  Council  would  also  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information  for  both  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  It  would  make 
available  findings  to  individuals,  indus- 
try, educational  institutions,  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  the  Nation's 
efforts  in  oceanography. 

Representative  Bob  Wilson,  the  very 
able  and  experienced  Representative 
from  San  Diego,  has  been  a  prime  factor 
in  San  Diego's  development  as  a  leader 
in  oceanography. 

For  example.  Representative  Wilson 
has  introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Oceanographic  Year  to  call 
worldwide  attention  to  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  this  important  field. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  and  its  chamber 
of  commerce  are  to  be  congratulated  to- 
day on  the  outstanding  contributions 
they  have  made  to  our  Nation's  explora- 
tion of  the  seas. 

The  combination  of  hard  work  by 
community  leaders  in  promoting  the 
city's  natural  advantages  for  such  work, 
and  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  to 
attract  industries  interested  in  studying 
oceanography,  has  made  San  Diego  and 
California  a  leader  in  this  important  in- 
dustry of  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASE- 
BALL    WEEK— LEGISLATIVE     RE- 
APPORTIONMENT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 31  through  September  6,  1965,  as 
"National  American  Legion  Baseball 
Week." 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
truly  regret  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
once  again  to  rise  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
oppose  the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment 
to  overturn  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 

This  regret  is  not  occasioned  by  any 
fear  that  our  opposition  is  not  firmly 
based. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  very  easy  proposition 
to  oppose.  The  facts  and  the  philosophy 
that  we  have  marshalled  in  previous  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  and  which  we  are 
again  presenting,  are,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
assailable. 

We  seek  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
vote  of  the  American  citizen.  This  pro- 
tection was  long  in  coming. 

But  now  that  it  is  here  in  the  form 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  we  do 
not  intend  to  let  it  be  stolen  away. 

That  is  the  real  reason  for  my  regret 
in  having  to  fight  this  issue  again. 

Our  courts  have  spoken.  States  have 
acted  in  accordance  with  those  decisions. 
Others  are  about  to. 

Yet,  the  proponents  of  the  rotten  bor- 
ough system,  those  who  count  trees 
rather  than  people,  are  continuing  their 
diehard  fight  to  scrap  these  historic  rul- 
ings. 

By  so  doing,  they  are  encouraging  some 
States  to  delay  justice,  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  confuse  the  issue. 

The  facts  of  life  are  very  plain.  State 
legislatures  long  dominated  by  rural  in- 
terests have  fought  it  for  years;  but  the 
U.S.  center  of  population  is  no  longer 
rural — it  is  urban.  It  will  become  more 
so. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  lives  in  urban  areas. 
That  70  percent  translates  into  135  mil- 
lion citizens. 

Since  the  last  census  in  1960,  this  fig- 
ure represents  a  10 -percent  increase. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  American  people  will  be  living  in 
urban  areas  within  the  next  50  years. 

By  no  means  do  I  suggest  by  these  fig- 
ures that  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States  is  becoming  so  small  that 
it  should  be  ignored. 

No  American  citizen  should  be  ignored 
by  his  Government.  Every  American 
citizen  should  be  equally  represented. 
That  is  the  key  word — equally. 
That  i.s  the  word  which  the  Supreme 
Court  forced  down  the  throats  of  the 
lopsided  legislatures  when  it  ordei'ed  the 
doctrine  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

That  doctrine,  if  carried  out  in  all  50 
States,  would  provide  the  equality  of 
representation  that  has  been  missing. 

The  rural  areas  will  have  their  rep- 
resentation, but  so  will  the  cities  whose 
interests  have  been  largely  ignored  in 
many  States. 

A  1955  report  by  the  Commission  on 
Intergovemment    Relations    appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower  makes  interest- 
ing reading  today,  10  years  later. 
It  states  in  part : 

Reapportionment  should  not  be  thought 
of  solely  In  terms  of  a  conflict  of  Interests 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  the  long 
run.  the  Interests  of  all  In  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  representation  that  will  strengthen 
State    government    is    far    more    important 


than  any  temporary  advantage  to  an  area 
enjoying   overrepresentation. 

If  States  do  not  give  cities  their  rightful 
allocation  of  seats  in  the  legislature  the 
tendency  will  be  toward  direct  Federal- 
municipal  dealings.  These  began  In  ear- 
nest In  the  early  days  of  the  depression. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this  in  the 
future.  It  is  for  the  States  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  xirban  problems,  in  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment and  In  city  needs. 

If  they  do  not  do  this — the  cities  will  find 
a  path  to  Washington  as  they  did  before — 
and  this  time  it  may  be  permanent — with  the 
ultimate  result  that  there  may  be  a  new 
government  arrangement  that  will  break 
down  the  constitutional  pattern  which  has 
worked  so  well  up  to  now. 

One  result  of  State  neglect  of  the  reappor- 
tionment problem  Is  that  urban  governments 
have  bypassed  the  States  and  made  direct 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  National 
Government  in  such  fields  as  housing  and 
urban  development,  airports,  and  defenre 
community  facilities.  Although  necesf^iry  in 
some  cases,  the  multiplication  of  national- 
local  relationships  tends  to  weaken  the 
State's  proper  control  over  its  own  policies 
and  its  authority  over  Its  own  political  sub- 
divisions. 

In  previous  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
fair  apportionment  I  made  lengthy  refer- 
ences to  the  situation  in  my  own  State 
of  Michigan. 

For  decades  Michigan  had  suffered  un- 
der the  heavy  hand  of  the  rural-domi- 
nated,  minority-controlled    legislatures. 

Year  after  year  progressive  legislation 
was  killed  even  though  it  was  favored  by 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

But  then  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  historic  ruling,  and  the 
walls  of  obstruction  that  had  surrounded 
the  State  legislature  began  to  tumble. 

The  first  State  election  to  be  held 
under  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  was 
held  in  Michigan  last  November. 

The  results  were  startling.  For  the 
first  time  in  more  than  30  years  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  took  control  of  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature.  The  deadwood  swept 
out  with  a  rush;  and  more  than  half  of 
the  members  were  those  serving  their 
first  term. 

There  were  dire  warnings  that  this 
young,  inexperienced  legislature  would 
fail  miserably  to  understand  and  meet 
the  needs  of  the  State. 

But  now  that  the  new  legislature's  first 
session  is  over,  what  is  the  result? 

One  does  not  ordinarily  look  to  the 
Michigan  newspapers  for  praise  of  any- 
thing Democratic. 

But  the  newspaper  reaction  to  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Democratic  Michigan  Legis- 
lature was  astounding. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  headlined  its 
report:  "Legislature  Is  Most  Productive 
in  Decades." 

The  report  stated : 

Michigan's  first  one-man,  one-vote  legis- 
lature carved  a  big  place  In  State  and  Na- 
tional history  books  during  Its  first  6  months. 

It  passed  more  major  legislation  than  any 
since  the  1930's  and  set  new  spending  rec- 
ords. It  broadened  and  Increased  State 
services,  protection  and  benefits  for  the 
schoolchild,  the  worker,  the  oldster. 

The  Detroit  News  said  : 

Perhaps  the  hardest  working  leglslattore 
In  Michigan  history  wound  up  Its  first  ses- 
sion of  the  year  at  midnight  Friday — and 
astonished  observers  are  still  applauding  a 
virtuoso  performance. 


This  performance  included  adoption  of 
400  bills  in  areas  requiring  major  atten- 
tion following  decades  of  inaction  by  the 
legislature's  predecessors. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
that  record. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  legisla- 
ture adopted  the  largest  school  aid  bill 
in  history.  It  approved  $206.5  million,  a 
$71  million  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

It  created  a  new  State-supported  col- 
lege known  as  the  Saginaw  Bay  State 
College. 

The  legislature  voted  a  $41  million  in- 
crease for  higher  education. 

It   established    experimental   summer 
classes  for  children  of  migrant  workers. 
For  the  senior  citizens,  the  legislature 
passed  homestead  tax  exemption. 

It  removed  lien  provisions  from  aid  to 
aged  and  medical  assistance  to  aged. 
This  means  that  the  State  can  no  longer 
claim  from  the  estate  the  funds  it  has 
spent  on  a  senior  citizen  for  financial 
aid  and  medical  assistance. 

A  reduction  of  the  fishing  license  fee 
from  $2  to  50  cents  was  passed  for  per- 
sons over  65. 

Dental  service  was  included  under  the 
Medical  Assistance  to  the  Aged  Act. 

It  eliminated  the  requirement  that  a 
homestead  of  a  senior  citizen  must  be 
valued  at  less  than  $6,000  to  qualify  that 
person  for  old  age  assistance. 

An  institute  of  gerontology  was  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University. 

And  absentee  ballots  will  be  provided 
for  persons  over  the  age  of  70. 

The  legislature  prohibited  employers 
from  denying  employment  to  applicants, 
when  the  only  reason  for  denial  was  their 
age. 

It  prohibited  cancellation  of  auto  in- 
surance policies  solely  because  a  person 
had  reached  the  age  of  65  years. 

It  increased  monthly  old-age  assist- 
ance payments  to  counties  from  $90  to 
$140. 

In  the  field  of  labor  the  legislature 
increased  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits and  allowed  broader  coverage. 

It  increased  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  extended  coverage  to  all 
employees. 

It  established  inspection  and  licensing 
of  agricultural  labor  camps. 

Employees  working  on  State  building 
projects  are  to  be  paid  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  that  are  prevalent  in  the  area 
where  the  project  is  located. 

In  the  realm  of  safety  and  law  enforce- 
ment the  legislature  appropriated  funds 
for  200  additional  State  troopers. 

It  placed  juvenile  trafiic  offenders 
under  a  point  system. 

It  allowed  police  officers  at  the  scene 
of  accidents  to  issue  notices  to  appear  in 
court  to  persons  involved  in  collisions, 
thus  eliminating  so-called  ticketing. 

It  created  new  traffic  violation  of  care- 
less driving,  punishable  by  $100  fine 
and/or  10  days  in  jail. 

It  created  a  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Training  Council  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding adequate  police  training  to  all 
police  officers  in  the  State. 

A  seven-member  Fire  Safety  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  the  legislature  to 
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promote  safety  conditions  and  to  enforce 
regulations  in  nursing  homes,  schools, 
and  homes  for  the  aged. 

A  Construction  Safety  Commission  was 
allowed  to  promulgate  and  enforce  safety 
rules  without  prior  approval  from  the 
legislature. 

Juvenile  divisions  of  probate  courts 
were  allowed  to  establish  county  pro- 
grams to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 

Five  additional  judges  were  provided 
for  the  recorders  court  in  Detroit. 

A  second  probate  judge  was  provided 
in  counties  with  F>opulations  between 
150.000  and  1  million. 

And  13  new  circuit  judges  were  pro- 
vided for  the  State. 

The  legislature,  in  the  area  of  health 
and  welfare,  approved  a  bill  that  would 
permit  participation  in  interstate  com- 
pact on  mental  health.  This  law  allows 
a  patient  in  a  State  mental  institution 
to  be  transferred  to  the  same  State 
where  his  nearest  relatives  live,  provided 
the  relatives  were  residents  of  Michigan 
at  the  time  the  patient  was  admitted  to 
a  Michigan  institution. 

The  legislature  created  an  air  pollu- 
tion control  commission  and  exempted 
from  taxation  air  pollution  control  de- 
vices. 

It  authorized  the  welfare  department 
to  disseminate  information  on  family 
planning,  and  prohibited  pollution  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  in  the  State. 
The  legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring 
inspection  and  licensing  of  slaughter- 
houses. 

It  passed  a  bill  that  would  require  the 
licensing  of  prefabricated  home  manu- 
facturers, salesmen  and  certain  improve- 
ment contractors. 

It  established  an  uninsured  motorist 
fund,  so  that  insured  motorists  can  col- 
lect claims  that  ordinarily  would  be  paid 
by  the  negligent  motorist,  but  which 
cannot  be  paid  because  he  is  uninsured. 
It  required  auto  insurance  companies 
to  offer  pool  coverage  to  those  who  may 
be  unable  to  secure  insurance  through 
ordinary  methods. 

It  passed  a  bill  that  would  allow  emer- 
gency ballots  to  be  issued  to  persons  who 
are  unable  to  set  absentee  ballots  on  the 
deadline  date  because  of  an  emergency. 
The  legislature  reorganized  the  State 
government  so  that  the  120  State  agen- 
cies were  consolidated  into  19  principal 
departments,  which  includes  the  new 
Department  of  Civil  Rights. 

This  is  the  type  of  progressive  record 
that  supporters  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  help  kill  in  other  States  by 
crippling  opixirtunities  to  modernize 
their  legislatures. 

But  the  greatest  argument  against 
fair  apportionment  still  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  somehow  un-American  to  insure 
that  all  the  citizens  of  a  State  are  equally 
represented. 

The  argument  that  is  least  logical  is 
the  one  that  asserts  that,  like  the  U.S. 
Senate,  each  State  should  be  permitted 
one  legislative  house  that  is  apportioned 
on  other  factors  than  population. 

This  argimient  disregards  altogether 
the  history  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place — the  Senate  was  es- 
tablished as  a  brilliant  compromise  in 


order  to  persuade  sovereign  nations  to 
unite. 

Without  this  compromise  there  would 
have  been  no  United  States. 

The  situation  within  each  State  is 
much  different. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  State,  its  coun- 
ties, cities,  townships,  villages,  are  all 
creatures  of  the  State  itself. 

No  State  was  formed  by  a  voluntary 
association  of  sovereign  counties.  On  the 
contrary,  the  State  created  the  counties. 
It  did  not  have  to  persuade  or  entice 
them  into  the  State. 

That  is  why  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  situation  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate— and  the  badly  apportioned  legisla- 
tures of  the  States,  which  had  to  be 
reapportioned  in  accordance  with  the 
one-man,  one-vote  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Discussions  of  the  supposed  analogy 
between  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  State 
legislatures  seem  to  me  to  be  partic- 
ularly shallow. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  now  elect  Senators  in  the  way 
originally  prescribed  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

Every  schoolchild  knows  that  U.S. 
Senators  were  at  first  elected  by  the 
State  legislatures.  When  it  became  clear 
that  there  were  abuses  under  this  sys- 
tem, we  had  the  flexibility  and  the  wis- 
dom to  change  it. 

How  did  we  change  it?  We  changed 
it  to  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis  within 
each  State. 

This  change  is  what  has  enabled  the 
Senate  to  survive. 

By  the  greatest  good  fortune  for  the 
success  of  this  body  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  great  and  unique  qualities, 
the  one-man,  one-vote  basis  for  election 
of  Senators  results  in  a  pretty  adequate 
proportional  representation — of  the  var- 
ied interests  in  the  Nation. 

If  this  were  not  so — there  would  be 
clamors  for  revision  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  drive  to  revise  States  legislative 
apportionment  did  not  arise  out  of  any 
abstract  theorizing. 

It  arose  out  of  abuses  that  could  only 
be  corrected  by  establishment  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule. 

I  have  mentioned  Michigan,  for 
example. 

In  Michigan  we  had  for  many  years 
a  State  legislature  that  was  dominated 
by  a  minority  of  the  population. 

That  legislature  was  often  described 
as  being  back  in  the  stone  age,  or  at  least 
in  the  19th  century. 

We  had  laws  governing  working  con- 
ditions that  had  been  enacted  around 
1905.  and  which  had  not  been  revised 
since  then. 

We  had  a  most  inadequate  workmen's 
compensation  law — and  our  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  was  written  and 
amended  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  the  working  people  it  was 
supposed  to  protect. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  voters  pre- 
ferred more  modern  policies — as  evi- 
denced by  their  election  of  a  Governor 
and  of  two  Senators  who  were  liberals — 
the  State  legislature  steadfastly  refused 
to  enter  the  20th  century. 


The  result  was  stalemate,  frustration 
of  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  majority, 
contempt  for  State  government,  and 
finally  lawsuits  to  redress  the  evils  caused 
by  malapportionment  of  the  legislature. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
quiring fair  and  equitable  apportion- 
ment, the  Michigan  State  Legislature  has 
changed  its  political  complexion.  I  have 
already  discussed  at  length  the  record 
of  this  new  legislature. 

The  one-man,  one-vote  principle  in  the 
election  of  U.S.  Senators  has  had  the 
same  effect. 

U.S.  Senators  represent  majorities  in 
their  States — when  all  eligible  citizens 
are  registered  and  able  to  vote. 

Small  minorities,  special  interests,  and 
selfish  special  pleaders  are  unable  to  con- 
trol Senators  so  elected. 

In  consequence,  the  U.S.  Senate  today 
is  a  most  representative  body.  It  speaks 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and  in  this  respect  it  has  only  re- 
cently because  of  the  more  equitable 
reapportionment  of  House  districts  been 
matched  by  the  other  House. 

Some  Senators  complain  of  the  decline 
of  State  governments. 

We  often  hear  that  programs  under 
consideration  should  be  handled  by  the 
States  and  not  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Yet  the  most  important  reason  for  the 
decline  of  State  governments  is  that  they 
were  so  long  controlled  by  minority  in- 
terests that  refused  to  permit  them  to 
meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  today. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  trend  can  be 
halted — because  many  cf  our  most  seri- 
ous problems  are  by  now  too  great  to  be 
handled  by  States  individually.  If  there 
ever  is  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  reversal 
of  this  trend,  it  will  have  to  come  in  con- 
sequence of  an  increasing  willingness  of 
State  legislatures  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  day. 

This  can  only  happen  if  State  legis- 
latures truly  represent  the  views,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  needs  of  the  ma- 
jorities of  their  populations. 

It  is  clear  that  some  people  are  afraid 
of  these  majorities.  What  are  they 
afraid  of?  Are  they  afraid  of  the  elec- 
torates that  sent  them  here? 

Are  they  afraid  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  large  urban  areas  and  who  make 
up  more  than  70  percent  of  our  Nation 
now? 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
evei-y  citizen  has  a  right  to  be  resentful 
of  any  suggestion  that  he  is  less  a  person 
than  somebody  who  lives  elsewhere  in 
his  State— that  he  ought  to  have  less 
of  a  voice — that  he  is  less  to  be  trusted 
with  the  great  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made. 

The  man  or  woman  who  lives  in  the 
city,  who  is  affected  by  decisions  on 
transportation,  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal, and  highway  construction,  who 
pays  his  taxes  and  meets  his  civic  obliga- 
tions, is  just  as  good,  and  has  just  as 
much  right  to  full  and  equitable  repre- 
sentation in  both  houses  of  his  State  leg- 
islature as  the  man  or  woman  who  lives 
in  a  small  community  and  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  avoid  some  of  these 
major  problems. 
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I  will  fight  just  as  hard  for  equitable 
representation  of  the  small  town  voter, 
but  he  has  no  moral,  nor  legal  right  to 
demand  more  representation  this  his  city 
cousin. 

George  Orwell,  in  his  wonderful  satire 
on  the  Soviet  system  "Animal  Farm"— 
sums  up  the  folly  of  inequitable  repre- 
sentation in  the  slogan: 

All  animals  are  equal,  but  some  animals 
are  more  equal  than  others. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  by  now 
too  sensitive  to  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  want  to  assert  any  superiority 
of  one  group  of  citizens  over  another. 

If  there  is  any  meaning  to  the  great 
debates  over  civil  rights  and  voting  rights 
that  have  occupied  so  much  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  it 
is  that  we  reject  any  suggestion  of  in- 
equality. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  uphold 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

It  is  possible  to  lose  all  we  have  accom- 
plished to  date  in  civil  rights  and  voting 
rights  if  we  permit  the  dilution  of  this 
principle. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  about  whose 
representation  will  be  reduced  now,  by  a 
rejection  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. 

As  things  stand  now  it  will  be  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  cities — because  most 
of  the  proposals  for  nonrepresentative 
apportionments  give  geography  a  voice 
out  of  pi-oportion  to  population. 

But  in  the  long  run,  is  it  not  just  as 
possible  that  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  representation  of  particular  popula- 
tions might  be  used  against  groups  that 
have  long  and  unfairly  been  in  the  sad- 
dle? 

Is  it  not  the  case — now  as  it  always  has 
been — that  the  best  guarantee  of  my 
rights  is  my  respect  for  your  rights? 

Those  who  speak  for  rural  or  geograph- 
ical interests  represent  a  shrinking  pro- 
portion of  the  population. 

Their  best  protection  of  their  own 
rights — of  their  fair  share  in  govern- 
ment— is  to  help  nail  down,  now  the  prin- 
ciple of  one-man,  one-vote. 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  Constitution  was  written. 

It  is  the  special  genius  of  our  system 
tliat  it  has  been  able  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  times. 

If  it  had  not  been  able  to  do  this,  we 
would  have  had  many  more  upheavals 
than  we  have  had. 

One  necessary  adjustment  is  to  make 
certain  that  every  citizen  has  a  voice  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  to  the  voice  of 
every  other  citizen. 

That  adjustment  has  been  made.  We 
must  not  turn  back  the  clock. 

Mr.  RTBICOFP  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   yield,   without   losing   the 
floor? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  66  is  inherently  im- 
sound.  It  abridges  one  of  the  most 
ftmdamental.  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
political  rights— the  right  of  individual 
citizens  to  be  represented  equally  in  the 
legislature  that  controls  public  affairs 
and  appropriates  their  taxes.  This  right 
is  more  than  old— it  is  the  cornerstone  of 
representative  government. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  John  Locke, 
the  great  English  political  philosopher 
and  theorist,  argued  that  the  legitimacy 
of  a  government's  acts  depends  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed — consent  given 
through  the  votes  of  the  legislature. 
According  to  Locke,  legislatures  that  are 
nonrepresentative  are  improper  vehicles 
for  conveying  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.   They  are  to  be  condemned. 

Despite  Locke's  argument,  the  rotten 
borough — the  nonrepresentative  con- 
stituency— continued  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  English  electoral  system  until 
the  19th  century.  In  fact,  reform  of  the 
rotten  borough  is  a  main  theme  that 
runs  through  modern  English  constitu- 
tional history.  Some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  history  are  associated 
with  efforts  for  reform— the  Elder  Pitt, 
the  younger  Pitt,  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Grey,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone. 

The  English  experience  holds  signifi- 
cance for  us  today.  For  while  there 
were  many  outstanding  statesmen  who 
championed  reform  of  the  rotten  bor- 
oughs, and  there  were  some  who  de- 
fended the  rotten  borough  on  the 
grounds  of  custom  and  self-intorest,  yet 
no  one  of  any  political  prominence  ever 
advocated  the  transformation  of  repre- 
sentative constituencies  into  rotten 
boroughs. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  precisely  what 
the  present  resolution  may  do.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  resolution  requir- 
ing the  malapportioned  State  legislatures 
to  apportion  themselves  fairly  before 
acting  upon  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Furthermore,  this  resolution  is  an 
open  invitation  for  some  States  to  adopt 
a  geographical  unicameralism  for  the 
purpose  of  effectively  disenfranchising 
minority  groups. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  seldom  be  called 
upon  to  decide  a  more  fundamental  issue 
in  this  Senate.  We  meet  at  a  time  when 
local  initiative  and  local  action  are  the 
key  to  the  success  of  many  of  our  great 


new  programs.  They  will  require  the 
best  of  otir  State  governments  and  the 
most  imaginative  officials.  Such  pro- 
grams and  such  men  will  come  from 
representative  governments — prepared 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  20th 
century. 

If  adopted,  this  resolution  would 
greatly  modify  the  historic  right  of  equal 
representation.  If  this  resolution  leads 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
it  will  be  the  first  amendment  ever  added 
to  our  Constitution  that  would  substan- 
tially infringe  upon  the  fundamental 
rights  of  American  citizens.  At  a  time 
when  the  Congress  has  been  laboring  to 
extend  and  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  American  citizens.  I  see  no 
consistency  or  reason  in  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  that 
the  votes  of  some  citizens  will  be  worth 
more  than  the  votes  of  other  citizens. 

I  have  said  that  the  right  of  equal 
representation  is  for  American  citizens 
a  historic  right  of  very  long  standing. 
In  Colonial  America,  the  legislatures 
were,  without  exception,  more  represent- 
ative of  the  people  than  the  British  Par- 
liament. In  the  course  of  our  Nation's 
history,  the  concept  of  equal  representa- 
tion has  ever  been  expanded. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  our 
political  leaders  and  theorists  considered 
the  pillars  of  the  English  constitution  to 
be  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
John  Adams  considered  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation to  be  the  basic  right  of  polit- 
ical man — the  right  on  which  all  other 
rights  depended.  Adams  believed  that  a 
representative  legislature  should  be  an 
exact  portrait  in  miniature  of  the  people 
at  large.  It  should  think,  fell,  reason, 
and  act  like  them.    It  should  be  them. 

Alexander  Hamilton  advocated  equal 
representation  in  State  legislatures.  The 
great  Thomas  Jefferson  was  so  critical 
of  Virginia's  failure  to  achieve  equal  rep- 
resentation before  its  second  constitu- 
tion that  he  wrote  to  Ruf  us  King  in  1819 : 

Equal  representation  is  so  fundamental  a 
principle  In  a  true  republic  that  no  prejudice 
can  justify  Its  violation,  because  the  preju- 
dices themselves  cannot  be  Justified. 

There  has  been  a  decided  trend  in  our 
political  tradition  toward  having  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature  apportioned 
according  to  population.  By  1830  nearly 
all  of  the  barriers  to  equal  representa- 
tion had  dissolved  before  the  concept  of 
political  equality.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  only  four  States  entered 
the  Union  with  significant  departures 
from  the  population  principle  of  repre- 
sentation in  either  house  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  historical 
basis  for  an  analogy  between  the  compo- 
sition of  the  State  legislatures  and  the 
Federal  Congress.  Throughout  the  19th 
century  students  of  American  govern- 
ment commented  on  the  great  difference 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Federal 
and  the  State  legislative  bodies.  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville.  one  of  the  most  astute 
observers  of  the  19th  century  American 
political  life,  wrote  in  the  1830's: 

The  members  of  the  two  houses  are  nearly 
everywhere  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
of  eligibility.    They  are  chosen  in  the  same 
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manner,  and  by  the  lame  citizens.  The 
Americans  plainly  did  not  desire  to  make  one 
house  hereditary  and  the  other  elective,  one 
house  aristocratic  and  the  other  democratic. 
It  was  not  their  object  to  create  In  the  one 
a  bulwark  to  power,  while  the  other  rep- 
resented the  Interests  and  passions  of  the 
people. 

What  De  Tocqueville  noted,  the  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  enact.  Congress  itself 
recognized  equal  representation  in  State 
legislatures,  requiring  it  of  territories  in 
the  organic  acts  and  of  new  States  in  the 
enabling  acts. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  centuiT,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  commented  on  the  Federal 
analogy.    He  said: 

No  such  historical  reason  for  having  two 
houses  exists.  The  State  legislatures  have 
two  houses  simply  for  purposes  of  deliberat- 
ing upon  legislation.  The  double  organl- 
ZJftlon  represents  no  principles,  only  an  eiTort 
at  prudence. 

President  Wilson  was  right.  There  is 
no  proper  analogy  between  the  consti- 
tutional compromise  which  produced  the 
Union,  and  the  formation  of  State  legis- 
latures in  which  one  house  if  primarily 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  counties, 
towns  of  other  geographical  districts. 
Perhaps  the  best,  most  concise  comment 
on  this  matter  was  made  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  who,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Ala- 
bama apportionment  case  last  June, 
wrote: 

Attempted  reliance  on  the  Federal  analogy 
appears  often  to  be  little  more  than  an 
after-the-fact  rationalization  offered  in  de- 
fense of  maladjusted  State  apportionment 
provided  that  representation  in  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislatures  would  be  based  com- 
pletely, or  predominantly,  on  population. 
And  the  Fovindlng  Fathers  clearly  had  no 
Intention  of  establishing  a  pattern  or  model 
for  the  apportionment  of  seats  in  State  legis- 
latures when  the  system  of  representation 
in  the  Federal  Congress  was  adopted.  De- 
monstrative of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  adopted  In  the  same 
year.  1787,  as  the  Federal  Constitution,  pro- 
vided for  the  apportionment  of  seats  In 
territorial  legislatures  solely  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

Yet,  opponents  of  fair  representation 
in  the  State  legislatures  repeatedly  argue 
that  the  representation  of  factors  other 
than  population  in  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  follows  the  alleged  analogy 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  read  Madison's 
notes  on  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  explains  clearly  the  situation  as  it 
unfolded.  The  framers  of  the  "great 
compromise"  were  forced  to  compromise 
by  the  open  threat  of  Delaware,  and  the 
veiled  threats  of  Mai-yland  and  possibly 
other  small  States,  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power — one  of  our  enemies 
poised  for  the  opportunity  to  destroy  our 
indeppiidence — unless  they  and  the  other 
small  States  received  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  the  threats  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  possibly  other  small  States  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power 
caused  a  compromise  to  be  entered  into 
with  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
States  of  the  Union,  which  were  then 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Permsyl- 
vania.  Thus  the  Federal  Government's 
structure  stems  from  a  unique  basis.  It 
is  properly  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 


principle  of  federalism,  by  men  who  knew 
that  accommodation  was  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
Let  us  take  a  further  look  at  the  histori- 
cal basis  for  this  decision — to  make  it 
clear  that  the  so-called  Federal  analogy 
cannot  properly  be  used  in  arguing  for  a 
reapportionment  amendment. 

Only  after  the  most  strenuous  debate 
did  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  agree  to  a  U.S.  Senate  based  on  the 
principle  of  two  Senators  from  ever:^ 
State;  in  other  words,  territorial  repre- 
sentation. Only  through  this  expedient 
could  the  framers  of  our  Nation's  Con- 
stitution gain  the  consent  of  the  smaller 
States  to  cede  part  of  their  sovereignty 
to  a  national  government.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  of  course,  maintained 
the  principle  of  representation  on  the 
basis  of  population. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  problem  as 
prominent  contemporaries  saw  it,  we 
might  look  at  a  few  leading  opinions  of 
the  day.  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist 
Papers,  pointed  to  the  confederation, 
which  was  very  definitely  not  based  on 
equal  representation.    He  said: 

Its  operation  contradicts  that  fundamental 
maxim  of  republican  government,  which  re- 
quires that  the  sense  of  the  majority  should 
prevail.  Sophistry  may  reply,  that  sovereigns 
are  equal,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  States  will  be  a  majority  of  confed- 
erated America. 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  54,  Madison 
explained  the  basis  for  apportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  saying: 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  numbers  are 
the  best  scale  of  wealth  and  taxation,  as  they 
are  tlie  only  proper  scale  of  representation. 

Madison  was  concerned  about  unequal 
representation  in  the  Senate.  For  this 
reason  he  said : 

If  the  power  Is  not  Immediately  derived 
from  the  people,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, we  may  make  a  paper  confederacy,  but 
that  will  be  all. 

Elbridge  Gerry  supported  the  com- 
promise reluctantly  in  these  words: 

We  were,  however,  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
We  were  neither  the  same  nation  nor  differ- 
ent nations.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  pur- 
sue the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ideas  too 
closely.  If  no  compromise  should  take  place, 
what  will  be  the  consequence?  A  secession 
would  take  place;  for  some  gentlemen  seem 
decided  on  it;  two  ditlerent  plans  will  be 
proposed,  and  the  result  no  man  could  fore- 
see. If  we  do  not  come  to  some  agreement 
among  ourselves  some  foreign  sword  will 
probably  do  the  work  for  us. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  Federal  com- 
promise, based  on  State  sovereignty,  that 
some  people  want  to  apply  to  State  gov- 
ernments. The  analogy  is  without  merit. 
The  States  created  the  United  States.  In 
so  doing,  they  reserved  much  authority 
and  power  to  themselves.  And  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  States  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  can,  in  fact,  be  justified 
on  the  Federal  principle — the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  that  the  States,  in  fact, 
represent  an  authority  and  force  that 
intervene  between  the  otherwise  all- 
powerful  Federal  Government  and  the 
individual. 

This  principle  of  federalism  is  a  vital 
Ingredient  of  American  liberty.  Coun- 
ties  and    towns   are   creatures    of    the 


State — administrative  units  that  can  be 
abolished  or  created  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. They  exist  to  provide  an  orderly 
framework  for  the  administration  of  laws 
and  the  provision  of  services.  If  and 
when  they  pro^e  too  cumbersome  or  in- 
effective, they  can  be,  and  often  are,  re- 
placed by  units  of  Government  more 
realistically  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

I  know  that  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution  my  own  State  of  Connecticut 
was  formed  by  a  federation  of  river  towns 
and  that,  in  a  sense,  it  had  to  grant 
representation  to  the  towns. 

Also,  in  the  rivalry  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont — with  regard  to 
whether  the  towns  along  the  upper  Con- 
necticut River  would  affiliate  with  Ver- 
mont or  with  New  Hampshire — each 
State  had  to  make  a  promise  that  each 
town  was  to  have  representation  in  the 
State  legislature.  But  these  concessions 
antedate  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  admission  of  these  States  to  the 
Union.  Moreover,  the  agreements  were 
not  binding,  even  to  the  limited  degree 
to  which  they  were  made  in  those  States, 
once  the  Union  had  been  formed — once 
the  14th  amendment  had  been  adopted. 

For  the  37  of  the  50  States  that  came 
into  the  Nation  after  the  Union  was  set 
up.  it  was  the  States  which  were  ad- 
mitted— not  the  counties,  towns,  pre- 
cincts, or  other  subdivisions  of  the  States 
which  are  its  creatures  and  which  it  can 
change. 

Consequently,  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
constitutional  scholars,  and  historians 
have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  counties  and 
towns  have  no  right  to  claim  equal  rep- 
resentation in  a  State  legislature  regard- 
less of  population.  Where  they  have 
such  representation  it  is  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  State  in  the  unconstitutional 
denial  of  equal  citizenship  to  all  its  cit- 
izens. Once  and  for  all,  let  me  say  that 
there  is  no  "Federal  analogy,"  even 
though  it  has  often  been  u.scd  as  a  con- 
venient rationalization.  Often  it  has 
been  used  to  give  State  legislatures  an 
excuse  for  violating  their  own  consti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  warmly  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut on  his  excellent  speech.  I  believe 
that  the  first  two  subjects  with  which  he 
has  dealt  are  extraordinarily  important. 
They  are  usually  overlooked  in  a  line-by- 
line analysis  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  Senator  has  hit  two  fundamental  as- 
pects of  the  debate. 

In  the  first  place,  he  points  out,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  trend  throughout 
our  history  has  been  toward  equal  rights, 
has  been  toward  democratizing  the 
franchise,  has  been  toward  enabling  more 
people  to  participate,  as  our  civil  rights 
laws  passed  last  year,  in  1960  and  1957 
demonstrate,  and  as  the  17th  amend- 
ment, enabling  women  to  vote,  certainly 
did. 

I  also  very  much  appreciate  the  em- 
phasis which  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  given  to  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  a  continuing   trend,  reaching  its 
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crest  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  he  says,  it  will  require  the 
very  best  performance  of  all  our  State 
governments  to  solve  these  perplexing 
and  complex  problems  which  confront 
them. 

Is  it  not  tnie  that  if  a  State  legislature 
is  deliberately  organized  so  that  one 
body — the  lower  body,  perhaps — will  rep- 
resent population,  and  the  other  or  upper 
body  will  represent  area,  it  is  asking  for 
deadlocks,  or  an  impasse,  or  for  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  State  legislature  will 
not  be  able  to  act? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Fiu-ther  along  in  my 
speech,  I  cite  State  after  State  in  which 
that  is  the  case,  in  which  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  held  up,  and.  as  a  result, 
the  States  have  not  been  able  to  make 
progress. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  in- 
viting a  deadlock  or  pitting  a  town  or 
urban  area  against  a  rural  area.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  procedure  to  try 
to  undo  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done,  and  which  many  States,  including 
my  own  State,  have  been  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  not  only  reverse  the 
trend  toward  democratization  of  the 
franchise,  which  is  a  trend  which  most 
of  us  in  theory  approve,  and  in  which 
we  have  had  a  part  in  our  civil  rights 
legislation  and  in  relation  to  other  meas- 
ures, but  it  would  also  provide  a  situation 
in  which  State  legislatures  would  not  be 
able  to  act,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  act. 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  Senator's  excellent  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Government  analogy.  If  there  is 
one  argument  to  which  the  proponents  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  keep  coming 
back,  it  is  the  Federal  Government  anal- 
ogy. They  say,  "If  you  disagree  with 
the  Dirksen  amendment  so  that  the 
States  cannot  have  the  proposed  system 
in  the  States,  how  can  you  justify  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  conduct- 
ing this  debate?"  We  are  not  organized 
on  a  population  basis;  we  are  organized 
on  an  area  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  laid 
that  argument  to  rest  most  convincingly 
by  pointing  out,  first,  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  relating  to  the  Senate 
was  a  forced  compromise.  The  Senator 
has  pointed  out  that  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers felt  very  strongly  and  argued  very 
emphatically  in  favor  of  equal  represen- 
tation, and  they  agreed  to  the  Federal 
compromise  only  because  it  was  the  only 
way  that  they  could  persuade  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  possibly  New  Jersey  to 
come  into  the  Union.  Otherwise,  they 
might  have  made  alliances  with  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Again  I  emphasize 
that  at  that  time  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  dealing  with  13  sovereign  States 
which  were  coming  together  to  form  our 
Nation.  But  I  know  of  no  provision  un- 
der which  the  cities,  towns,  or  counties 
are  designated  as  sovereign  bodies. 
Basically  they  are  creatures  of  the 
States,  and  the  States  can  make  them  or 
undo  them.  So  we  are  dealing  with  a 
completely  different  set  of  circumstances. 


The  analogy  that  is  constantly  being 
made  that  if  it  is  satisfactory  for  the 
U.S.  legislative  process  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  it  should  be  satis- 
factory for  the  State  legislatures  is  in- 
correct. There  is  no  question,  philo- 
sopMcally,  legally,  and  historically,  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  also 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  justifies  federalism  in  our 
Federal  Government.  The  principle  is 
that  under  the  10th  amendment  the 
States  have  reserved  to  themselves  all 
the  powers  not  enumerated.  That  res- 
ervation of  a  degree  of  sovereignty  we 
recognize  as  important.  I  thought  the 
Senator  put  the  point  well  by  saying  that 
the  States  are  constructed  so  that  they 
can  intervene  between  an  all-powerful 
government  and  the  lone  individual. 

That  aspect  of  keeping  the  Federal 
Government's  power  from  being  imposed 
on  the  individual  is  one  that  is  well 
served  by  having  two  Senators  from 
every  State  so  that  the  State  can  be  em- 
bodied with  the  dignity,  the  identity,  and 
the  great  significance  of  having  repre- 
sentatives in  the  top  legislative  body  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Senator  has 
so  well  said,  there  is  no  analogy  with  the 
States  and  their  counties.  No  one  has 
ever  argued  that  counties  have  or  should 
have  or  could  have  sovereignty. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  not  true  that  in  his  study  of 
the  debates  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  he  found  that  virtually  all  of 
the  philosophical  argument  was  made  on 
the  side  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple, and  the  contrary  argument  was 
not  rationalized  in  any  philosophical 
terms;  it  was  strictly  a  question  of 
power. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Every  great  founder  and 
every  great  philosopher  whom  we  con- 
stantly quote,  cite,  and  hold  up  with 
pride — whether  he  be  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, or  Hamilton — recognized  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  principle  and  argued 
against  the  procedure  discussed,  but  it 
was  the  basis  to  get  all  the  States  to- 
gether and  arrive  at  a  compromise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  analogy  to  State 
legislatures.  Mr.  President,  is  simple. 
Some  people  are  made  more  equal  than 
others. 

The  proposed  resolution  is  based  on 
two  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  equal 
representation  will  mean  that  signifi- 
cant minority  interests  in  the  State  will 
be  overlooked — such  as  those  which  have 
long  enjoyed  overrepresentation.  The 
second  assumption  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
decide  on  whatever  system  of  represen- 
tation they  prefer.  Both  are  attractive 
assumptions. 

But  why  should  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  State  election  be  permitted 
to  base  representation  in  one  house  of 
their  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population?  The  easy  answer  is  that 
even  a  majority  should  not  be  allowed 


to  set  aside  basic  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. 

To  give  a  more  searching  answer  we 
must  look  for  a  moment  at  the  nature  of 
constitutional  democracy — the  type 
established  in  this  country. 

The  idea  was  best  expressed  in  Jef- 
ferson's first  inaugural  address: 

All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in 
all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  right- 
ful must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  law 
must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  oppres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President  this  was  the  same 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  drafted  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitution  of  1816  providing  for 
equal  representation  and  its  permanent 
protection  from  majority  power.  The 
true  foundation  of  republican  govern- 
ment, wrote  Jefferson  in  another  place, 
is  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen  in  his 
person  and  property,  and  in  their  man- 
agement. 

Jefferson's  view,  it  seems,  would  warn 
against  pennitting  the  minority  to  vote 
either  to  preclude  majority  rule  in  the 
legislature  or  to  reduce  the  equality  of 
any  majority. 

The  right  to  fair  and  equal  representa- 
tion is  an  inalienable  right  of  individual 
citizens.  In  his  eloquent  way,  Jefferson 
described  these  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Nation  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. They  are  familiar  to  all  of 
us: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

Certainly  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  have 
his  vote  count  with  equal  weight  to  that 
of  another  citizen  in  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives is  an  inalienable  right  in 
our  Republic.  It  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  any  majority  to  reduce  this  right,  nor 
is  it  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  give  up 
this  right  for  himself  or  another  person. 
No  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  sell 
himself  nor  any  other  person  to  bondage 
or  slavery.  Similarly  he  is  without 
power  to  give  up  his  equal  representation 
in  the  legislature  of  liis  State. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  18th  century 
thinkers  described  natural  right  they 
were  describing  moral  rights.  And  these 
moral  rights  are  ingrained  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  man.  There  certainly  is  a 
deeper  basis  for  the  law  than  purely  hu- 
man statutes. 

Our  Republic  was  founded  on  the 
belief  that  there  were  certain  inalienable 
rights  which  men  could  neither  contract 
nor  give  away,  and  which  a  mere  ma- 
jority could  not  deny  them. 

The  issue  of  one  man.  one  vote  is  in 
no  way  a  proper  issue  for  a  referendum. 
It  is  not  one  that  should  be  subject  to  an 
election. 

By  requiring  a  referendum,  the  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution  imply  they 
would  not  trust  a  majority  of  a  legisla- 
ture— even  a  truly  representative  one — 
to  abridge  a  constitutional  right.  Why, 
then,  should  a  majority  of  the  people 
exercise  such  a  power?  Shall  we  stop 
submitting  such  cases  to  the  courts  to 
measure    the    action    of    the    majority 
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against  the  Constitution?  Shall  we  say. 
indeed,  that  nothing  in  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  protect  against  any  law  ap- 
proved by  a  referendum?  Shall  we  re- 
instate every  grandfather  clause,  every 
white  primary  law.  every  freedom  of 
choice  educational  scheme,  every  dis- 
criminatory statute  just  because  it  is  ap- 
proved by  a  referendum?  I  do  not  tmnK 
that  the  limitations  placed  upon  major- 
ity power  ought  to  be  stripped  away. 

Here  is  the  nub  of  the  issue,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident Of  all  the  decisions  about  fun- 
damental rights  that  a  majority  should 
not  make,  the  question  of  how  the  ma- 
jority can  be  formed  is  among  the  least 
appropriate  of  all.  We  must  not  allow 
a  majority  formed  on  a  single  day  to 
prejudice  by  a  single  vote  the  political 
arrangements  within  which  all  future  po- 
litical decisions  will  be  made. 

Mr  President,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  referendum  fails  as  a  magic  guaran- 
tee of  the  democratic  process.  There 
are  the  following  practical  arguments 
against  the  use  of  a  referendum,  as  well 
as  the  constitutional  and  ethical  reasons 
I  have  already  discussed. 

For  example,  many  questions  often 
appear  on  a  ballot.  The  long  ballot  is 
now  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
A  referendum  is  most  likely  to  occur 
during  the  course  of  a  statewide  or  na- 
tional election.  Issues  become  confused. 
The  proposed  resolution  fails  to  protect 
against  more  than  one  question  appear- 
ing on  the  ballot.  Moreover,  according 
to  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  28 
States  now  do  not  have  provisions  for 
holding  a  referendum.  In  each  of  those 
States,  the  handling  of  "the  vote  of  the 
people"  would  be  left  to  the  already  mal- 
apDortioned  legislatures. 

To  further  illustrate  the  disadvantages 
of  a  referendum,  let  us  look  at  what  hap- 
pened when  one  was  held.    In  the  Colo- 
rado case,  Lucas  against  Colorado,  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court,  a  majority 
of  the  population  voted  to  apportion  one 
of  their  houses  on  factors  other  than 
population.    T\*'o  choices  were  presented 
to   the  voters.    But  these  two  choices 
were  anything  but  clear.    The  appor- 
tionment plan  based  on  population  con- 
tained what  many  Colorado  citizens  be- 
lieve  to   be  an  undesirable  feature   in 
Colorado  State   government.    This  was 
the  provision  that  those  counties  with 
more  than  one  seat  in  either  or  both 
houses  had  to  elect  all  of  their  legisla- 
tors at  large  from  the  county  as  a  whole. 
As  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  stated: 

No  Identifiable  constituencies  within  the 
populous  counties  resulted,  and  the  residents 
of  those  areas  had  no  single  member  of  the 
senate  or  house  elected  specifically  to  repre- 
sent them.  Rather  each  legislator  elected 
from  a  multimember  county  represented  the 
county  as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  say  that  the 
use  of  the  referendum  in  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  radical  departure  in 
American  constitutional  practice.  It 
would  create  more  problems  than  It 
would  solve. 

Since  the  concept  of  the  referendum 
was  brought  into  American  politics,  ex- 
perience suggests  that  it  is  a  highly  un- 
workable tool  for  major  Issues.  Indeed, 
more  likely  than  not.  the  use  of  refer- 


endum will  sharply  divide  the  electorate 
and  unnecessarUy  deepen  political  and 
social  divisions.  Important  questions 
like  the  right  to  vote  and  the  composi- 
tion of  State  legislatures  are  best  resolved 
by  working  through  existing  political  in- 
stitutions and  the  legislative  process 
rather  than  through  the  referendum. 
Campaigns  using  the  referendum  nor- 
maUy  skip  the  Issue  involved  and  con- 
centrate on  signs  urging  "Vote  no  on 
question  X." 

Experience    also    demonstrates    that 
most  ref  erendums  draw  a  low  percentage 
of  the  electorate,  even  when  the  issue 
is  well  publicized.   By  providing  for  rati- 
fication by  the  legislatvures  of  the  States, 
this  resolution  presents  every  legislatm-e 
with  an  irresistible  conflict  of  interest; 
for  basically,  the  resolution  would  allow 
the  rotten  boroughs  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  remain  rotten.  Every  sitting 
member  would  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  amendment,  and  too  often  such  in- 
terests exceed  the  public  interest.   If  the 
legislature  were  to  vote  on  it,  I  think 
we  can  expect  in  almost  every  State — 
where  the  legislature  is  under  a  court 
mandate  to  reapportion— lawsuits  chal- 
lenging the  capacity  of  a  malapportioned 
legislature  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this 
amendment.    The  amendment  proposed 
in  this  resolution  should  not  be  submitted 
at  all.     However,  if  it  is  submitted,  it 
should  be  submitted  only  to  conventions 
elected  at  large  in  the  respective  States. 
Only  then  can  any  semblance  of  the  voice 
of  the  majority  be  heard  on  this  subject. 
In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
three  judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Connecticut  held  in  1964  that  the  mal- 
apportionment  of   both   houses   of  the 
general  assembly  impaired  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  thousands  of  citizens  of 
our  State.    The  court  granted  an  injunc- 
tive relief  against  the  holding  of  general 
elections— other  than  elections  at  large— 
to  the  general  assembly  in  1964.  until  the 
house  was  reapportioned  and  the  senate 
redistrlcted.    I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
as  of  this  date,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
has  successfully  met  the  court  order  of 
reapportionment.    At  this  very  moment, 
in  the  capital  city  of  Hartford,  84  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  are 
meeting  in  a  constitutional  convention. 
These  delegates  have  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  reshape  the  fundamental  laws 
of   the   State.    Their   accomplishments 
will    in  fact,  shape  the  lives  of  people 
living  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for 
generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  why 
other  malapportioned  States  cannot  fol- 
low Connecticut's  example  and  convene 
constitutional  conventions.  The  ulti- 
mate source  of  responsibility,  however, 
lies  with  the  citizens  of  each  State.  Do 
they  have  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  set 
their  own  house  in  order,  or  must  the 
court  continue  to  force  the  State  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  its  voters  to  cast  equal- 
ly weighted  ballots? 

A  constitutional  convention  Is  no  place 
for  partisan  politics.  People  must  be 
placed  above  party  and  principle  above 
prejudice.  The  constitutional  convention 
in  Connecticut  is  serving  neither  itself 
nor  a  particular  political  party.    It  Is— 


I  am  proud  to  say— meeting  In  behalf  of 
all  the  people  In  the  State. 

We  in  Connecticut  take  pride  in  our 
heritage  and  justly  so.    We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  our  State  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  history  of  the 
world  because  its  Government  was  the 
first  to  be  established  by  a  written  con- 
stitution.    In  1638,  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  adopted  what  is  known  as 
the  "Fundamental  Orders."    The  orders 
recognized  no  allegiance  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  to  England.    Rather,  they 
established  an  independent  representa- 
tive government  and  in  so  doing  they 
marked  the  beginning  of  American  de- 
mocracy.    The  inspiration  behind  the 
Fundamental    Orders    came    from    the 
Reverend  Thomas  Hooker.    In  a  sermon 
he  preached  the  following: 

The  foundation  of  authority  Is  laid  firstly 
in  the  free  consent  of  the  people.  As  God 
has  given  us  liberty,  let  us  take  it. 
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In  time,  his  words  were  to  be  given 
new  life  and  meaning  for  all  American 
citizens  in  the  phrase,  "governments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  Section  8  of  the 
Fundamental  Orders  is  especiaUy  signifi- 
cant for  those  of  us  who  are  here  to- 
day, because  it  provides  for  representa- 
tion in  the  legislature  according  to  popu- 
lation.   Section  8  states  specifically: 

It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfleld  shall 
have  power,  each  town,  to  send  four  of  their 
freemen  as  their  deputies  to  every  general 
court-  and  whatsoever  other  town  shall  be 
hereafter  added  to  this  Jurisdiction,  they 
shaU  send  so  many  deputies  as  the  court 
shall  judge  meet,  a  reasonable  proportion  to 
the  number  of  freemen  that  are  in  the  said 
towns  being  to  be  attended  therein;  which 
deputies  shall  have  the  power  of  the  whole 
town  to  give  their  votes  and  allowance  to  all 
such  laws  and  orders  as  may  be  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  unto  which  the  said  towns  are 
to  be  bound. 

Mr   President,  in  providing  that  the 
three  settlements  of  Hartford,  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfleld  should  send  deputies  to 
a  general  assembly,  the  drafters  of  the 
Fundamental  Orders  created  what  has 
become  the  oldest  form  of  continuing 
government  in  the  United  States— that 
is,  the  town-by-town  legislative  system. 
It  existed  for  over  325  years.    In  fact, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  has  had  but  one 
constitutional  change  in  all  its  history— 
that  was  in   1818.     For  more  than  40 
years  after  the  independence  of  this  Na- 
tion, the  Fundamental  Orders  continued 
to  be  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  as  the  source  of  their  gov- 
ernment.   In  1662  a  charter  granted  by 
King  Charles  U  set  the  basic  pattern  stui 
in  existence  today  in  Connecticut,  pro- 
viding that  the  general  assembly  should 
not  have  more  than  two  representatives 
from  each  town.     In   1698  the  second 
house  was  added.    The  pattern  for  ap- 
portionment for  the  house  remained  un- 
tU  the  constitution  that  was  adopted  m 
1818     It  provided  in  article  HI,  section 
3.    that    In    the   house    existing    towns 
should  have  the  same  number  of  repre- 
sentatives "as  are  at  present  practiced 
and  allowed;  new  towns,  formed  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  should 
have  one." 


The  system  of  representation  outlined 
in  the  constitution  of  1818  could  be  justi- 
fied only  as  long  as  the  towns  remained 
roughly  within  the  same  area  of  popula- 
tion. And  in  fact  Connecticut  did  re- 
main essentially  a  rural  State  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  There  was 
virtually  no  rural-city  conflict  to  worry 
about.  A  majority  of  city  dwellers  did 
not  appear  until  the  great  population 
shifts  to  the  cities  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century.  This  enormous  popu- 
lation shift  took  place  in  Connecticut 
as  in  most  other  States  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  fact  each  and  every  one  of  us 
must  accept.  What  was  once  a  just  and 
equitable  system  of  representation  In 
Connecticut  in  1638  or  even  in  1818  is 
no  longer  just  and  equitable  in  1965.  The 
malapportionment  in  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  could  not  be  rational- 
ized or  defended  in  the  light  of  the  equal- 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  situation  had  to  be 
remedied. 

In  the  1964  case  of  Butterioorth  et  al. 
V.  John  Dempscy  et  al..  Civil  No.  9571, 
the  U.S.  district  court  handed  down  a 
decision  declaring  unconstitutional  the 
system  of  representation  in  the  house 
and  senate  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  in  light  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Baker  against  Carr 
and  Reynolds  against  Sims.  In  its  de- 
cision, the  court  points  to  the  striking 
inequalities  of  representation  present  in 
the  general  assembly.  The  senate  of 
Connecticut  was  clearly  malapportioned. 
The  disparity  between  the  most  populous 
district^the  25th  with  175,940  inhabi- 
tants— and  the  least  populous  district — 
the  10th  with  21,627  inhabitants — was  in 
a  ratio  of  8  to  1.  Based  upon  a  1960 
State  population  of  2.536,234,  the  norm, 
for  each  senate  district  was  70,423. 

Yet  the  deviations  from  this  norm 
were  striking.  For  example,  the  average 
population  of  the  five  most  populous  dis- 
tricts in  Connecticut  was  159,721 — com- 
pared with  the  norm  of  70,423— indicat- 
ing a  deviation  of  226.8  percent  from  the 
norm.  The  average  population  of  the 
five  least  populated  districts  was  28,722 
or  a  40.8  percent  deviation  from  the 
norm.  Of  the  36  senatorial  districts  In 
Connecticut,  25  deviated  more  than  25 
percent  from  the  norm,  17  below  and  8 
above.  It  was  possible  for  only  31.9 
percent  of  the  population  to  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senate.  The  17  districts  25 
percent  or  more  below  the  norm  con- 
tained only  27.6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Yet  they  elected  47.2  percent  of  the 
senate  membership.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eight  districts  25  percent  or  more 
above  the  norm  contained  43.9  per- 
cent of  the  State  population,  while  they 
elected  merely  22.2  percent  of  the  senate 
membership.  The  votes  of  those  citizens 
living  in  the  more  highly  populated  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  were  clearly  diluted. 

Malapportionment  in  the  house  of 
representatives  was  even  more  flagrant. 
The  house  consisted  of  294  representa- 
tives. It  was  the  second  largest  State 
legislative  body  in  the  United  States,  sur- 
passed only  by  New  Hampshire  in  size. 
Each  of  the  169  towns,  the  basic  local 
governmental  subdivision  In  the  State, 
had  either  one  or  two  representatives  In 


the  house.  Article  m,  section  3,  of  the 
constitution  of  Connecticut  established 
the  town  unit  system  of  representation 
in  the  house.  Each  tov>?n  which  had  a 
population  of  more  than  5,000  was  en- 
titled to  two  representatives,  and  each 
new  town  was  required  to  have  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  2,500  before  being  en- 
titled to  one  representative.  Those 
towns  which  had  two  representatives  at 
the  time  the  Connecticut  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1818  retained  the  right  to 
keep  those  two  representatives.  If  we 
look  at  the  makeup  of  the  house,  we  see 
that  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  Hart- 
ford, with  a  population  of  over  162,000, 
had  the  same  number  of  representa- 
tives— two — as  the  smallest  town.  Union. 
Its  population  was  only  383.  Thus  the 
vote  of  a  resident  of  Union  weighed  424.5 
times  as  heavily  as  the  vote  of  a  resident 
of  Hartford.  This  inequality  is  further 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  11.9  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  Connecticut 
could  elect  a  majority  of  the  house. 
Only  in  Vermont,  where  11.6  percent  of 
the  population  can  control  the  lower 
house,  is  the  situation  worse.  In  Con- 
necticut the  27  towns  having  populations 
per  representative  25  percent  above  the 
norm  of  8,623  contained  64.2  percent  of 
the  population.  They  elected,  however, 
only  18.3  percent  of  the  house  member- 
ship, while  the  119  towns  having  popula- 
tions per  representative  25  percent  or 
more  below  the  norm  contained  20.4 
percent  of  the  population  and  elected  66 
percent  of  the  house  membership. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  these  flg- 
ures  to  show  that,  in  fact,  there  has  been 
and  is  now  blatant  discrimination 
against  those  living  in  the  cities  and 
suburbs.  There  Is  no  rational  basis  for 
the  disparity  between  the  weight  of  votes 
cast  by  citizens  of  different  parts  of  a 
State.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  allows  no  such  inequality.  We  as 
Americans  with  our  innate  sense  of  hu- 
man justice  should  not  tolerate  It. 

When  the  three-judge  U.S.  district 
court  found  in  1964  that  the  malappor- 
tionment in  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly violated  the  constitutional  rights 
of  many  citizens  of  the  State,  the  Honor- 
able Judge  Timbers  stated  in  his  deci- 
sion: 

Tlie  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides  that  "No  State  shall 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  In  Baker 
V.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186  (1962),  where  plaintiffs 
(as  In  the  instant  case)  alleged  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  through  mal- 
apportionment of  a  State  legislature  re- 
sulting in  debasement  of  their  votes,  the 
Supa-eme  Coixrt  held   (p.  237)  : 

"The  right  asserted  Is  within  the  reach  of 
Judicial  protection  vmder  the  14th  amend- 
ment." 

The  "right  asserted"  there,  as  here,  should 
he  kept  clearly  In  mind.  It  is  the  citizen's 
right  to  an  effective  vote  free  of  arbitrary  im- 
pairment by  the  State.  The  equal  protection 
clause  is  not  concerned  with  desires  to  per- 
petuate political  philosophies,  geographical 
entitles,  historical  anomalies.  It  is  equally 
and  impartially  unconcerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  any  minority,  save  one:  the  mi- 
nority of  one  embodied  In  the  individual 
citizen. 

The  court  then  ordered  the  general  as- 
sembly into  special  session  to  set  up  the 


mechanics  for  a  constlbitional  conven- 
tion to  redistrict  the  sehate  and  reap- 
portion the  house  on  a  population  basis. 
The  special  session  lived  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  setting  Its  own  house  in  order. 
It  passed  a  bill  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion. 

At  the  same  time,  it  passed  bills  creat- 
ing 36  new  senate  districts  and  177  house 
districts.  In  creating  the  177  new  house 
districts,  the  legislators  aimed  at  an 
average  population  of  approximately 
14,000,  with  communities  of  20,000  and 
over  entitled  to  two  or  more  represent- 
atives. Before  the  passage  of  the  re- 
apportionment legislation,  the  house  was 
made  up  of  294  members  with  large  towns 
such  as  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and 
Bridgeport  represented  only  by  two  dele- 
gates. Now  these  towns  have  been  given 
10  districts,  rather  than  at-large  repre- 
sentation. The  reapportionment  action 
taken  by  the  special  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly  marked  fie 
end  of  the  unit  system,  which  has  pro- 
vided for  town  representation  in  the 
lower  house  for  over  300  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature has  proceeded  with  the  realine- 
ment  of  general  assembly  memberships 
in  an  exemplary  way.  It  had  the  option 
of  doing  nothing.  Or  it  might  have  done 
so  poor  a  reapportionment  job  that  its 
work  would  have  been  unacceptable. 
The  legislators  had  to  override  many 
strong  personal  reservations  and  doubts. 
Before  they  could  succeed,  they  had  to 
submerge  many  personal  feelings  in  the 
light  of  the  modem,  common  good.  The 
creation  of  36  senate  and  177  house  dis- 
tricts, the  overthrow  of  a  historic  rep- 
resentational system,  the  alteration  of 
partisan  balances,  compliance  with  the 
court  directives  not  generally  popular — 
these  and  other  factors  tested  the  ability 
of  the  individual  legislators  to  rise  to  an 
unusual  challenge.  Mr.  President,  I 
salute  the  compromise  and  bipartisan- 
ship that  took  place  in  the  assembly  dur- 
ing that  difficult  period  of  reapportion- 
ment. The  New  York  Times  also  echoed 
my  sentiments  when  it  praised  the 
"statesmanship  shown  by  the  assembly 
in  the  handling  of  reapportionment 
fairly  and  equitably." 

On  July  1,  1965,  the  constitutional 
convention,  which  the  assembly  author- 
ized, convened  in  Hartford  at  the  Old 
State  House,  amid  the  historic  back- 
ground of  a  structure  built  in  1796.  It 
was  only  the  third  such  convention  in 
more  than  300  years  of  Connecticut's  his- 
tory. The  84  delegates — 42  Democrats 
and  42  Republicans — were  elected  In  a 
special  statewide  election  held  June  15, 
1965.  These  delegates  include  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  State's  public 
life:  former  chief  justices,  former  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives,  mayors, 
jurists,  and  those  well  known  In  every 
aspect  of  the  life  of  Connecticut.  They 
are  Indeed  a  credit  to  all  those  whom 
they  represent.  The  constitutional  con- 
vention will  meet  for  4  months.  It  will 
produce  a  revised  State  constitution  for 
submission  to  the  people  at  a  statewide 
referendum  on  December  14,  1965.  In  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  bipartisanship 
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which  has  characterized  the  entire  re- 
apportionment proceedings  in  the  State, 
the    convention    elected    as    chairman. 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  of  Glastonbury, 
the  distinguished  former  Governor,  U.S. 
Senator,  and  chief  justice  of  Connecti- 
cut    The    convention    elected     retired 
Chief  Justice  P.  B.  O'Sullivan,  of  Orange, 
as  vice  chairman.    Justice  Baldwin  Is  a 
Republican:     Justice    O'Sullivan    is    a 
Democrat.      The     two     major     parties 
reached  a  further  agreement  calling  for 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  to  pre- 
side on  alternate  session  days. 

On  Thursday  morning,  July  1, 1965,  the 
Hartford  Courant  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "To  the  Delegates:  Greeting." 
It  is  a  stirring  challenge  to  the  delegates 
of  the  convention  to  strive  for  excellence 
in  their  deliberation,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  it  now. 

The  constitutional  convention  that  opens 
here  In  Hartford  today  Is  not  like  others. 
The  constltvitlonal  convention,  a  unique 
American  political  Invention,  sprang  from 
the  deep  wellsprlngs  of  our  people.  For 
these  conventions  had  their  origin  in  the 
need  of  the  citizens  of  a  new  country,  whose 
birth  189  years  ago  we  are  soon  to  celebrate 
once  more.  The  need  of  these  people  was  to 
shape  their  own  government. 

Today's  convention,  in  contrast,  is  but  the 
accidental  and  all  but  intended  offspring  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  de- 
cisions. For  all  that,  this  Is  a  God-given 
opportunity.  For  the  delegates  now  have 
the  occasion  and  the  power  to  do  what  has 
not  been  possible  for  almost  a  century  and 
a  half:  to  adapt  to  modern  need  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  lessons  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
past.  This,  then,  is  a  time  to  lay  aside  the 
grubby,  self-seeking  end  of  politics.  It  is  a 
time  to  rise  above  the  partisan  battle,  lusty 
and  necessary  as  that  is  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  government.  It  is  a  time  not  to 
stand  on  petty  symbols  of  party  prestige. 
It  is  rather  a  time  to  seek  a  common  end, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  of 
today,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after.  In  this  spirit,  and  in  full  realiza- 
tion that  there  need  be  no  limit  on  what  Is 
done  In  the  work  now  to  begin,  let  us  too  step 
boldly  Into  the  future. 

Mr.   President,   Connecticut  has   had 
but  one  constitutional  change  in  all  its 
history.    That  was  in  1818.    The  conven- 
tion of  1818  did  its  business  in  slightly 
more  than  3  weeks.     The  entire  State 
constitution  was  drafted,  debated,  and 
approved  in  that  short  period  of  time — 
from  August  20  to  September  16.    This 
was    remarkable,    considering   the    fact 
that  the  bitter  controversy  that  had  pre- 
ceded the  summoning  of  the  convention 
had  lasted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiT.     The  conflict  that  led  to  the 
1818    convention    was    caused    by    the 
domination  of  the  State  government  by 
the  Congregationalist  Church,  which  was 
part  of  the  Federalist  Party  establish- 
ment prior  to  1818.    The  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  ended  the  church-state 
relationship   and   killed   the   Federalist 
Party  in  the  State.    The  issue  in  1818  had 
developed  over  a  period  of  generations 
and  was  forced  by  Tolerationlsts  seek- 
ing religious  freedom.     The  1965  Issue, 
however,  was  not  forced  by  the    people, 
but  by  the  Federal  courts.    The  1818  con- 
vention   proved    to    be    extremely    im- 
portant for  another  reason.   Research  by 
the  Hartford  Courant  uncovered  a  speech 
given  at  that  convention  147  years  ago  by 
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Nathaniel  Terry,  a  delegate  from  Hart- 
ford. In  this  speech.  Terry  called  upon 
the  1818  convention  to  organize  a  house 
of  representatives  based  on  population, 
rather  than  on  the  town-by-town  repre- 
sentation that  began  with  the  Funda- 
mental Orders  in  1638.  But  the  conven- 
tion rejected  his  plea.  From  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  of  that  historic  speech,  my 
colleagues  will  see  the  outlines  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  enunciated  in  the 
1964  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Terry  said : 

I  say  that  numbers  and  not  property  should 
be  the  criterion  of  representation.  In  the 
house  of  representatives,  according  to  our 
present  representation,  does  a  majority  of  the 
people  govern?  This  Is  the  evil  which  we 
ought  to  correct.  It  is  a  principle  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  that  the  majority  should  gov- 
ern: then  alter  the  ratio  of  your  representa- 
tion. I  know  that  your  representation  can- 
not be  made  perfectly  equal.  We  are  now 
legislating  for  posterity,  and  we  ought  to 
have  an  eye  to  the  futvire  situation  In 
Connecticut. 

The  time  will  come  when  certain  towns 
In  the  State  shall  have  15.000  Inhabitants: 
and  shall  no  provision  be  made  for  such 
a  state  of  things?  We  are  sanctioning  the 
very  principle  which  was  the  cause  of  un- 
equal representation  In  England.  II  you 
sanction  the  principle  you  break  down  the 
landmarks  of  democracy  and  destroy  the 
foundation  of  a  Democratic  government. 
In  ail  the  States  an  attempt  has  been  made 
at  an  eqiiality  of  representation,  and  on  the 
principle  of  numbers:  we  can  recognize  the 
same  principle  and  ought  not  to  depart  from 
it. 

Terry  then  went  on: 

Now.  sir.  If  the  people  meet,  as  originally, 
to  transact  their  own  business,  would  there 
not  be  an  equality  In  their  votes?  Would 
not  each  vote  count?  And  the  vote  of  one 
individual  be  equal  to  that  of  another? 

Unfortunately,  the  200  delegates  at 
that  1818  convention,  elected  on  a  town- 
by-town  basis,  voted  to  keep  the  1638 
formula  for  house  representation  in  the 
new  constitution.  Had  Terry's  appeal 
been  accepted,  the  present  constitutional 
crisis  might  have  been  avoided  and  the 
1965  convention  never  summoned. 

Mr.  President,  our  State  legislatures 
could  certainly  do  worse  than  follow 
Connecticut's  example  of  reapportion- 
ment. Through  compromise,  bipartisan- 
ship and  united  party  effort,  the  people 
of  Connecticut  have  provided  an  ex- 
ample, worthy  of  emulation  by  all  those 
who  seek  equality  of  the  franchise  for 
all  the  citizens  of  their  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  and  editorials 
on  reapportionment,  published  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  and  the  Hartford 
Times,  including  some  excellent  studies 
by  the  Courant's  great  political  writer. 
Jack  Zaiman.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the  Hartford   Times,   Feb.   11.   19641 
CrrY  Leaders  Hail  Reapportionment;  Bene- 
fits Claimed 

City  political  and  business  leaders  reacted 
favorably  today  to  a  Federal  court  decision 
requiring  reapportionment  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Mayor  Glynn  termed  It  "the  most  slgnln- 
cant  decision  In  a  generation  or  more  for  the 


welfare  of  this  State  and  the  health  of  our 
cities. 

"We  would  have  a  tax  rate  five  or  six  mills 
lower  had  the  house  of  representatives  been 
more  representative  of  the  city's  needs  In  the 
past. 

"This  decision,"  he  said,  "wUl  turn  the  gen- 
eral assembly  from  the  small  towns  to  the 
cities  where  the  needs  are  greatest," 

New  Republican  Leader  Howard  J.  Kauf- 
man said  the  decision  was  long  overdue. 
Now  political  leaders  have  the  responsibility 
to  reapportion  the  legislature  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people. 

"While  the  GOP  may  appeal  this  decision. 
I  believe  that  reapportionment  of  both 
houses  win  Tlve  the  cities  stronger,  more 
aggressive  representation  which  Is  needed." 

The  GOP  had  sought  apportionment  of  the 
senate  alone  whose  makeup  favored  the 
Democratic  areas  while  it  wanted  the  Repub- 
lican house  of  representatives  left  alone. 

Arthur  J.  Lumsden,  speaking  for  the 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said  the  chamber  had  supported  the  action 
and  was  very  pleased  with  the  decision. 

Mr.  Lumsden  said  reapportionment  should 
bring  more  awareness  of  legislation  needed  to 
deal  with  problems  in  urban  areas  and  the 
State's  several  metropolitan  areas. 

Such  action  will  bring  more  effective  action 
In  the  common  solutions  of  metropolitan 
problems,  spurring  the  economy. 

He  said  the  chamber  supports  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  size  of  the  house  of 
representatives  which,  he  said,  would  bring 
substantial  reductions  in  the  expenses  of 
the  State  government. 

If  a  three-judge  Federal  court  reappor- 
tions both  houses  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly,  it  won't  be  an  unprecedented 
step 

A  similar  Federal  panel  reapportioned  both 
houses  of  the  Oitlahoma  Legislature  last  July 
after  being  convinced  that  the  legislature  "is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  reapportion 
itself." 

The  step  ended  a  half-century  of  rural 
domination  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature. 

The  Federal  panel  said  Monday  It  would 
reapportion  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly If  the  assembly  falls  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time. 


(From  the  Hartford  Courant,  June  25,  1965] 

Convention — 1902  Convention  Failed; 

Small-Town   Ruse  Did   It 

(By  Jack  Zaiman) 

Why  did  the  constitutional  convention  of 

1902  fail? 

Why  did  the  voters,  by  a  2-to-l  margin, 
turn  down  the  product  of  the  4 ',4 -month 
convention?  The  vote  against  the  proposed 
new  constitution  was  21,234  to  10.857. 

The  1902  convention,  like  the  one  opening 
Thursday  at  the  Old  State  House,  was  sum- 
moned primarily  for  reapportionment  of  the 
general  assembly  as  It  was  set  up  in  the  1318 
constitution. 

There  were  168  delegates,  1  from  each  of 
the  towns  then  in  existence.  The  conven- 
tion was  dominated  by  Republicans,  who 
were  split  on  the  reapportionment  issue. 
defeated  bt  rider 
Basically,  the  formula  agreed  on  by  the 
convention  for  reapportionment  didn't  satis- 
fy either  wing  of  the  GOP.  Fiirther,  the 
small  towns  succeeded  in  attaching  a  rider 
to  the  proposed  new  constitution  that,  if 
adopted,  would  effectively  have  prevented 
the  summoning  of  any  future  constitutional 
conventions. 

Attorney  John  H.  Perry,  of  Southport,  first 
vice  president  of  the  1902  convention, 
claimed  In  a  history  of  the  gathering  that  it 
was  this  rider  that  defeated  the  proposed 
constitution  in  the  referendum. 

The  rider  provided  that  no  constitutional 
convention  could  again  be  held  in  Connectl- 
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cut  unless  the  call  for  it  had  been  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  electorate. 
This  meant  that  if  there  were  500.000 
voters  in  the  State,  250,001  would  have  to 
vote  in  favor  of  summoning  a  convention. 
Today  there  are  1,350,000  voters  In  Connecti- 
cut. Under  this  proposal,  775,001  persons 
would  have  to  vote  in  favor  of  calling  a  con- 
vention. 

less    than    70,000    VOTE 

Less  than  70,000  voters  turned  out  In  Con- 
necticut June  15  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
the  84  delegates  to  the  1965  convention. 
This  was  5.1  percent  of  the  electorate. 

In  his  history.  Attorney  Perry  said  the  rider 
attached  by  the  small  towns  created  the  ar- 
gument "that  the  calling  of  future  consti- 
tutional conventions  had  been  made  almost 
impossible." 

"It  was  probably  the  most  commanding 
argument  of  the  opposition,"  Perry  wrote. 
"It  was  Its  conviction  that  constitutional 
conventions  should  be  authorized  at  definite 
intervals,  not  only  for  the  necessary  expan- 
sion of  the  organic  law  as  changed  social  con- 
ditions might  reasonably  demand,  but  also  to 
create  a  medium  for  the  education  of  suc- 
cessive generations  in  both  the  significance 
and  history  of  that  law. 

"There  was,  too,  the  feeling  that  the  de- 
nial of  this  privilege  was  an  unfair  asser- 
tion of  town  exclusiveness." 

So  the  proposed  1902  constitution  fell. 
Along  with  It  collapsed  the  only  serious  ef- 
fort between  1818  and  1965  to  change  the 
apportionment  of  the  assembly. 

SENATE     OF     4  5     PROPOSED 

The  1902  proposal  was  for  a  senate  of  45 
members  elected  from  districts  on  a  popula- 
tion basis  (there  are  36  senators  today,  as 
compared  with  12  in  1818),  and  a  formula 
for  house  membership  providing  for  1  rep- 
resentative from  each  town  having  2,000  or 
less  population,  2  representatives  from  towns 
between  2,000  and  50,000  population,  3  rep- 
resentatives from  towns  between  50,000  and 
100,000  population,  and  4  representatives 
for  towns  having  100,000  population  or  more, 
with  1  additional  representative  for  each 
50,000  population  in  excess  of  the  100,000. 

The  1818  formula,  since  slightly  amended, 
provided  that  no  community  should  have 
more  than  two  representatives.  Towns  with 
less  than  5,000  population  were  given  1 
representative,  and  those  with  more  than 
5,000  got  2. 

However,  those  towns  that  in  1818  had  two 
representatives,  no  matter  what  their  popu- 
lation, continued  to  have  two  under  the 
1818  constitution. 

Thus  the  small  towns  dominated  the  1818 
convention,  and  again  dominated  the  1902 
convention.  The  delegates  In  1818  and  In 
1902  were  elected  on  a  town-by-town  basis. 
But.  in  1965,  they  have  been  elected  on  a 
congressional  district  basis — 14  from  each 
district. 

NO  small  town  control 

The  small  towns  are  not  in  control  of  the 
1965  convention.  The  two  political  parties, 
with  42  delegates  each,  are  In  control. 
Neither  can  act  without  the  other,  however, 
since  a  two-thirds  vote  will  be  necessary  to 
approve  anything.  Including  the  election  of 
a  convention  chairman. 

Only  one  of  the  two  constitutional  con- 
ventions held  thus  far  In  Connecticut's  his- 
tory has  been  successful— the  1818  conven- 
tion. The  people  will  decide  In  a  statewide 
referendum  on  December  14  whether  the  1965 
convention  will  be  successful. 


!Prom  the  Hartford  Times.  Jan.  16.  1965] 

Hard  Work  Done  in  Room  201 

(By  Bob  MacGregor) 

Room   201    at   the    State    capltol    may   go 

down  In  history  as  being  short  on  8i>ace  but 

long  on  accomplishment. 
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The  small  speaker's  room  adjoining  the 
house  of  representatives  is  where  Democratic 
and  Republican  Party  and  general  assembly 
leaders  this  week  put  together  the  final  pieces 
of  a  complicated  legislative  reapportionment 
jigsaw  puzzle. 

Thousands  of  man-hours  went  into  solving 
the  puzzle — cutting  the  State  into  36  senate 
and  177  house  districts  of  nearly  equal 
population. 

It  was  a  game  of  give  and  take  as  the  rival 
leaders  put  together  a  senate  redlstricting 
and  house  reapportionment  plan.  Their  task 
was  greatly  complicated  because  they  tried 
to  put  the  puzzle  together  to  satisfy  as  many 
of  their  local  party  leaders  and  legislators 
as  possible. 

There  were  some  hectic  and  some  humor- 
ous moments  during  the  closed-door  huddles. 

For  example:  All  appeared  In  accord  on  a 
plan  for  dividing  Southington  Into  two  house 
districts.  Suddenly  It  was  discovered  that 
under  the  plan  the  two  Democratic  incum- 
bent representatives  would  be  In  the  same 
districts.  So  the  dividing  line  had  to  be 
shifted  a  couple  of  blocks. 

Before  the  final  piece  of  the  house  re- 
apportionment puzzle  was  fitted  into  place, 
the  lines  for  three  proposed  districts  in  Fair- 
field were  reshuffled  so  that  two  Republi- 
can representatives  would  not  have  to  run 
against  one  another. 

And  after  agreement  was  reached  on  senate 
redlstricting,  two  of  the  districts  were  re- 
numbered reportedly  to  satisfy  a  Republican 
demanding  a  lower  number. 

Among  the  leaders  the.nselves  there  was  no 
pettiness  and  very  little  rancor  in  the  high- 
level  negotiating  sessions,  which  started  with 
the  opening  of  the  current  special  session 
November  10. 

Democratic  Chairman  John  M.  Bailey,  GOP 
Chairman  A.  Searle  Pinney,  and  their  respec- 
tive leaders  in  the  assembly  worked  hard  and 
in  harmony  toward  considering  each  other's 
problems.  There  also  was  considerable 
mutual  respect  between  Democratic  map- 
maker  Leo  Parskey  and  Scott  McAlister,  Re- 
publican reapportionment  technician. 

The  alinement  plan,  slated  for  final  ap- 
proval by  the  general  assembly  Monday,  is 
generally  considered  fair  and  equitable  to 
both  sides. 

It  is  designed  so  that  a  party  winning  the 
State  by  20,000  will  control  both  the  senate 
and  house. 

In  the  past,  the  Democrats  have  been  able 
to  win  the  senate  when  they  carried  the 
State  by  less  than  3,000  votes.  Republicans 
had  to  win  the  State  by  about  25,000  to  gain 
control  of  the  upper  chamber. 

Republicans  have  been  so  solidly  en- 
trenched in  the  house  that  it  took  a  246,000 
landslide  scored  by  Grovernor  Ribicoff  in 
1958  for  the  Democrats  to  gain  control  of  that 
chamber  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  century. 
The  Democratic  house  margin  then  was  only 
three  votes. 

The  plan  for  reducing  the  house  from  294 
to  177  members,  effective  in  1967,  could  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  saving  of  over  $400,000 
every  session. 

With  117  fewer  members  of  the  house  at 
$2,500  each,  the  saving  in  salaries  alone 
would  amount  to  nearly  $300,000. 

The  mileage  allowance  to  legislators,  which 
in  1933  was  more  than  $190,000,  would  be  cut 
by  better  than  a  third.  This  would  represent 
another  saving — some  $65,000. 

With  one-third  fewer  house  members, 
hopefully  there  would  be  fewer  bills  intro- 
duced, shorter  debates  and  possibly  less  ora- 
tory— all  of  which  has  to  be  recorded  and  last 
year  ran  up  a  printing  bill  of  $234,000. 

Of  course,  all  these  savings  could  be  wiped 
out  If  the  lawmakers  voted  a  pay  raise  for 
the  members  of  the  next  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

The  1959  session  boosted  the  pay  of  legis- 
lators from  $600  to  $2,500  a  blennlum,  with 
the  increase  taking  effect  in  1961. 


By  law,  a  legislative  pay  raise  cannot  take 
effect  until  the  session  following  Its  enact- 
ment. 


[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Jan.  31,  1965J 

Historic  Political  Upheaval  Starts  in  State 

(By  Jack  Zaiman) 

A  reapportionment  of  Connecticut's  two 
major  political  parties  Is  getting  underway. 

Throughout  history,  the  structure  of  the 
two  parties  has  been  based,  In  some  way  or 
another,  on  the  structure  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. Once  the  assembly  structure 
changed.  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  structure 
of  the  political  parties  would  have  to  be 
changed  to  conform. 

Studies  are  starting,  both  In  the  political 
parties  and  within  the  State  government,  as 
to  what  changes  are  required  in  the  structure 
of  the  parties  and  in  the  wording  of  the 
State  primary  law. 

The  redlstricting  of  the  State  senate  for 
the  first  time  In  more  than  half  a  century 
win  force  a  huge  reconstruction  of  the  setup 
of  the  State  central  committees  of  both 
major  parties.  Each  political  party  elects 
two  committee  members  from  each  of  the 
36  districts. 

The  reapportionment  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives from  a  town-by-town  system  to 
a  district  basis,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  house  members  from  294  to  177. 
will  alter  the  delegate  setup  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

The  cutting  up  of  Stamford  and  Water- 
bury,  and  the  attachment  of  part  of  these 
cities  to  senatorial  districts  In  other  com- 
munities, will  create  a  major  problem  on  the 
choice  of  State  central  committee  members 
and  on  the  nominating  process  for  senators. 

The  creation  of  numerous  house  districts 
within  the  cities  will  bring  major  changes 
within  the  structures  of  the  two  major 
parties  within  the  cities,  and  also  to  voting 
district  lines  that  may  have  to  be  changed 
by  municipal  authorities. 

two  years  away 

And  one  of  the  big  questions  Is: 

When  are  all  these  changes  supposed  to  be 
made? 

The  reapportionment  of  the  general  as- 
sembly will  not  be  effective  until  the  election 
of  1966. 

But  the  two  major  parties  on  the  State 
level,  the  partly  organizations  on  the  munici- 
pal and  town  level,  and  the  State  primary 
law  provisions  affecting  the  1966  primary 
and  election  setup  become  effective  late  this 
year  and  early  In  1966. 

Do  the  changes  have  to  be  made  this  year 
or  next? 

If  the  reapportionment  Is  not  effective 
until  November  1966,  then  what  about  the 
composition  of  the  two  State  central  com- 
mittees? The  new  committee  members,  who 
elect  the  State  party  chairmen  in  June  1966, 
are  chosen  In  the  spring  of  1966.  Are  the 
new  committee  members  to  be  named  under 
the  existing,  but  outgoing  system,  or  are 
they  to  be  named  under  the  new,  and  In- 
coming system? 

Are  the  delegates  to  the  State  conventions 
In  1966  to  be  picked  under  the  old  or  new 
systems? 

The  answer  to  the  delegate  question  is 
V£istly  important,  because  of  the  possibility, 
even  the  probability,  of  a  major  battle  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  in 
1966. 

The  answer  to  the  State  central  committee 
question  is  important  to  the  GOP  in  case 
there  Is  a  renewal  of  the  battle  for  State 
party  control. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  State  primary  law  will 
have  to  be  changed  In  some  respects. 

The  only  time  these  changes  can  be  made 
Is  within  the  next  4  months  during  the  spe- 
cial regular  session  of  the  holder  general  as- 
sembly. For  If  the  cl  »nges  are  not  made  now, 
then  they  won't  be  aMe  to  be  xxutde  until 
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the  1967  legislative  session,  which  would  be 
too  late  for  the  assembly  election  In  1966. 

Obviously  the  primary  law  will  have  to  be 
changed  at  the  session  of  the  assembly  start- 
ing Tuesday. 

This  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ii 
the  State  law  Is  changed,  effective  for  the 
primaries  and  elections  of  1966.  then  State 
and  local  party  rules  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  would  have  to  be  changed  for  the  whole 
of  1966. 

One  of  the  big  problems  on  the  municipal 
level  for  both  the  political  parties  and  city 
hall  ofBclals  are  the  voting  district  setups 
in  each  community.  Once  house  districts 
are  created  within  a  town,  where  formerly 
house  members  were  elected  at  large,  a  new 
election  district  setup  emerges. 

Voting  districts  overlap  house  districts  un- 
less the  house  districts  are  so  created  as  to 
follow  voting  district  lines  to  the  letter. 
Town  ofBclals,  concerned  about  who  votes 
where  and  for  whom,  have  to  make  sure  that 
each  house  district.  Is.  In  reality,  a  voting 
entity. 

In  Waterbury,  the  GOP  town  committee 
already  has  voted  to  change  its  structure  to 
conform  with  the  new  house  district  setup 
there.  There  is  talk  In  Hartford  of  a  reorga- 
nization of  both  the  Democratic  and  GOP 
town  communities,  as  well  as  a  major  recon- 
struction of  the  city's  45  voting  districts. 
The  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  save  the 
city  quite  a  sum  of  money  by  reducing  the 
number  of  voting  districts  from  45  to  about 
30  or  35. 

Both  parties  in  all  big  communities  have 
to  create  a  nomlnatdng  agency  for  house 
members  In  the  newly  created  districts.  The 
town  committees  make  these  endorsements, 
so  the  town  committees  will  have  to  be  re- 
built to  conform  with  the  new  house  district 
lines  to  create  a  clear  party  endorsement  au- 
thority. 

SM.^LL    TOWN    LOSSES 

So  many  ripples  from  the  assembly  reap- 
portionment are  occurring  that  new  ones 
are  being  spotted  all  the  time.  For  instance, 
what  about  State  GOP  rules  that  give  small 
towns  an  extra  State  convention  delegate  for 
every  GOP  State  representative  they  elect? 
The  small  towns  have  taken  a  battering 
by  assembly  reapportionment  because  of  the 
change  from  a  town-by-town  to  a  district 
house  system.  Automatically  the  towns  will 
lose  State  convention  delegate  strength  be- 
cause they  have  lost  many  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Jxist  a  year  ago.  the  State  GOP  rules  con- 
vention took  convention  strength  away  from 
the  towns  and  distributed  It  toward  the  cities 
and  suburban  areas.  Now  another  such  re- 
dlstrlctlon  may  occur,  giving  the  big  popu- 
lation centers  additional  control — unless  the 
GOP  changes  Its  delegate  distribution  rules 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  further 
erosion  of  town  delegate  strength. 

But  the  towns,  which  got  added  State 
central  committee  strength  in  the  GOP  In 
last  year's  rules  changes,  may  pick  up  addi- 
tional strength  by  redlstrlctlng  of  the  State 
senate.  Hartford  is  losing  one  senate  dis- 
trict. New  Haven  is  losing  two,  and  Bridge- 
port is  losing  one.  These  State  committee 
votes  are  being  redistributed  around  the 
State.  Thus,  the  small  towns,  losing  dele- 
gate strength  In  the  GOP.  are  picking  up 
State  central  committee  power. 

It  Is  a  bit  early  to  start  calculating  what 
the  political  effect  will  be  of  the  massive 
changes  that  are  about  to  be  made  In  the 
structures  of  the  two  parties,  both  on  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

The  State  GOP  has  appointed  State  Leg- 
islative Commissioner  Howard  Hausman,  of 
New  Britain,  to  head  a  study  committee  on 
party  rules,  and  the  Democrats  probably  will 
name  a  counterpart  pretty  soon. 

What  seems  clear,  however,  is  that  a  his- 
toric political  reconstruction  is  underway. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  11.  1965 1 
How   History    Is    Made 
(By  Jack  Zalman) 
Some  day.  perhaps  100  or  200  years  from 
now.   someone   will   be   researching   this  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Connecticut.    This  era 
Is  of  such  massive  importance  that  it  will 
find   Its    place   In   history   along    with    1639, 
1662,   1818.  and  1902,  among  others.     All  of 
these  dates  have  been  thoroughly  researched 
down  the  years.     So  there  is  no  reason  why 
1964  and   1965,  and   the   years   Immediately 
preceding,  won't  be  the  subject  of  extensive 
exploration  in  the  centuries  to  come. 

Being  one  of  the  researchers  into  the  past, 
so  as  better  to  be  able  to  Judge  the  place  in 
history  of  this  period  in  the  life  of  the  State. 
I  discovered  quickly  that  what  I  was  looking 
for  in  these  Journeys  into  history  was  not 
particularly  what  happened,  for  we  know 
that,  but  how  it  happened,  and  who  made 
it  happen. 

In  looking  through  the  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, pamphlets,  and  other  publications 
of  the  past.  I  have  found  a  great  lack  of  this 
explanatory  material.  There  is  plenty  of 
what  happened.  But  there  Is  not  too  much 
of  the  drama  and  excitement  of  what  must 
have  gone  on  behind  the  scenes  In,  let  us 
say,  the  1814  Hartford  convention,  the  1818 
constitutional  convention,  and  the  1902  con- 
stitutional convention. 

Here  is  Just  one  thing  that  Intrigues  me: 
How  did  the  201  delegates  to  the  1818  con- 
vention, plus  all  the  clerks,  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters,  spectators,  and  others  fit 
Into  the  Old  State  House  meeting  room? 
Today  they  won't  let  more  than  25  or  30 
into  the  same  meeting  room  because  of  fire 
laws.  How  did  250  people  get  into  the  room 
in  1818? 

Today  they  won't  let  the  84  delegates  to 
the  1965  constitutional  convention  into  the 
Old  State  House. 

In  1814.  hardly  a  line  of  print  Is  available 
that  I  know  of  to  describe  what  went  on  in 
the  same  smoke-fllled  meeting  room  at  the 
Old  State  House  when  some  30  delegates 
from  the  New  England  States  met  to  discuss 
the  War  of  1812.  The  Journal  of  the  conven- 
tion wasn't  even  made  public  until  20  years 
later  and.  when  it  was,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
dud.  Only  the  barest  convention  essentials 
were  disclosed.  Not  a  word  of  debate  or  dis- 
cussion. 

Will  the  researchers  of  the  future  be  look- 
ing into  1964  and  1965  and  the  surrounding 
years  for  the  how  and  why  of  things,  rather 
than  the  actvial  deeds? 

Will  they  be  wondering  about  the  smoke- 
filled  speaker's  room  at  the  State  capltol, 
where  the  walls  are  lined  with  huge  photo- 
graphs of  former  speakers  of  the  State  house 
of  representatives,  from  the  clean-shaven 
men  of  the  20th  century  back  to  the  bearded 
speakers  of  the  19th  century?  This  is  where 
the  big  decisions  are  being  made. 

Will  they  be  wondering  who  paced  the 
halls  outside  the  speaker's  room  while  the 
State  was  being  cut  up  into  new  senatorial 
districts  and  the  power  of  the  small  towns 
in  controlling  a  general  assembly  was  be- 
ing wiped  out  In  the  creation  of  new  house 
districts  to  replace  the  town-by-town  repre- 
sentation system? 

A  great  behind-the-scenes  drama  Is  being 
played  today.  Just  as  it  was  played  in  1639  and 
1814  and  1818.  A  lot  of  men  are  Involved  in 
this  drama  that  is  shaping  the  State  for 
centuries  to  come.  What  are  they  saying  be- 
hind those  closed  doors:  How  are  they  bar- 
gaining off  one  district  for  another?  What 
outside  Influences  are  being  brought  to  bear 
on  them?  What  do  they  say  about  the  U.S. 
courts  which  have  forced  them  Into  this 
crisis? 

We  know,  for  Instance,  that  the  chief  map- 
maker  on  the  Democratic  side  Is  a  Bloom- 
field  attorney,  Leo  Parskey.  He  Is  counsel  for 
the  Democratic  Party  and  for  the  Democratic 
State  senators. 


We  know  that  the  chief  mapmaker  on  the 
Republican  side  is  C.  H.  Scott  McAlister.  of 
Hartford,  a  former  assistant  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  who  now  is  em- 
ployed as  assistant  to  John  Alsop,  president 
of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford. 

The  political  balance  of  Connecticut,  along 
with  the  legislative  balance,  is  being  decided 
in  the  speaker's  room  by  Connecticut's  top 
political  and  legislative  leaders. 

But  how  they  are  doing  It.  what  they  are 
saying,  how  they  are  chopping  it  up  and 
why,  Is  not  being  disclosed.  We  know  what 
some  of  their  problems  are.  But  we  dont 
really  know  what  is  going  into  solving  these 
problems. 

We  are  missing  the  fascinating  part  of  this 
great  adventure  into  history. 

We  have  missed  the  inside  of  how  the  two 
major  parties  agreed  on  a  constitutional 
convention  in  a  political  pact  that  ranks 
as  one  of  the  great  deeds  In  the  State's  his- 
tory. 

We  are  missing  the  Inside  of  the  struggle 

over  the  new  lines  for  the  senate  and  house 

We  have   missed   the  private   conferences 

between  the  U.S.  court  and  the  political  and 

legislative  leaders. 

Perhaps  this  Is  how  history  Is  made. 


[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Mar.  22,  1965] 
Time  for  Change 
(By  Jack  Zalman) 
Massive   changes   are   underway   In   Hart- 
ford's relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  State, 
as  a  result  of  the  one-man.  one-vote  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The     principle      guarantees     equal     voting 
strength    to    each    person.     It    theoretically 
prevents  an  Imbalance  of  voting  power.    It 
Is  supposed  to  keep  a  majority  In  some  areas 
from    throttling    a   minority   and,    in   other 
areas,  from  letting  the  tail   wag  the  dog— 
a  minority  overpowering  the  majority. 

Before  1966  is  over.  Hartford  will  have 
11  State  representatives  Instead  of  the  2  it 
has  had  since  the  constitution  of  1818  was 
adopted  and  for  many  years  before  then. 
The  three  senatorial  districts  in  the  city 
will  be  reduced  to  two.  The  Republican 
and  Democratic  State  central  committees 
will  lose-  one-third  of  their  membership  from 
Hartford— the  number  of  members  of  each 
State  committee  from  this  city  dropping 
from  six  to  four. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  town 
committees  are  doing  some  thinking  on  a 
reorganization  of  their  district  lines  and 
membership  as  a  result  of  the  reapportion- 
ment changes.  And  city  hall  Is  already 
working  on  a  revision  of  voting  districts  so 
they  will  conform  with  the  new  senate  and 
house  districts  In  Hartford. 

These  and  other  changes  are  the  greatest 
the  city  will  experience  at  one  time  In  polit- 
ical history. 

Yet.  In  all  this  vast  overturn,  there  is  one 
change  that  Is  missing  in  the  municipal 
government.  It  is  a  change  desperately 
needed  to  save  the  city  from  one-party  gov- 
ernment, a  change  that  vrtll  guarantee 
minority  representation  on  the  city  coun- 
cil as  well  as  produce  other  benefits. 

Such  a  change  was  approved  last  week 
by  voters  In  a  Norwich  referendum.  Nor- 
wich Is  returning  to  an  election  system  that 
prevailed  prior  to  1951.  discarding  Its  non- 
partisan election  system  under  council- 
manager  government  and  installing  a  polit- 
ical party  system  with  minority  representa- 
tion. 

What  Hartford  needs,  and  has  needed  for 
some  time,  is  a  restoration  of  the  city's 
municipal  election  system  to  the  political 
parties.  The  present  nonpartisan  election 
system,  which  went  into  effect  In  1947  under 
totally  different  municipal  conditions,  is  a 
detriment  now  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the 
city.     The  nonpartisan  election  system  was 
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put  into  effect  to  throttle  the  power  of  the 
two  major  political  parties. 

It  succeeded  for  a  while.  It  succeeded 
so  long  as  a  nonpartisan  pwlitical  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Citizens  Charter  Commit- 
tee was  able  to  put  up  candidates  for  local 
office  who  could  compete  with  the  political 
parties. 

But  the  CCC  is  no  longer  a  major  factor 
in  municipal  elections.  It  is  a  shell  of  Its 
former  self.  Yet  the  nonpartisan  system, 
which  was  tailor-made  for  a  nonpartisan 
political  organization  that  no  longer  is  ef- 
fective, continues. 

As  a  result,  the  two  political  parties  are 
doing  business  In  Hartford  as  they  did  prior 
to  1947 — but  without  any  tools.  The  local 
election  system,  as  one  municipal  candidate 
once  put  It,  Is  a  Jungle  in  which  the  normal 
rules  of  politics  and  electioneering  do  not 
prevail.  The  political  parties  have  no  official 
responsibility  for  their  municipal  candidates. 
They  don't  nominate  them  officially.  There 
is  no  Democratic  or  Republican  lever.  It  is 
every  man  for  himself. 

This  is  but  one  phase  of  the  problem.  The 
other,  and  by  far  the  more  important,  is  the 
fact  that  Hartford  Is  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic. The  number  of  Democrats  is  about 
40,000,  while  the  number  of  Republicans  is  In 
the  12,000  area.  The  Democrats  cannot  lose 
in  a  nonpartisan  municipal  election  because 
of  this  overwhelming  voting  strength.  There 
is  a  continual  danger  of  complete  Democratic 
control  of  the  city  council — even  to  electing 
all  nine  members. 

The  minority  party  In  Hartford — the  Re- 
publican— is  In  constant  danger  of  being 
shut  out  in  a  municipal  election. 

The  municipal  election  system,  unlike  that 
in  West  Hartford,  permits  one  party  to  run 
the  show,  but  doesn't  give  the  party  any 
authority.  It  Is  like  giving  the  city  an  army, 
but  without  any  general  and  without  any 
rules  of  war.  As  a  result,  the  army  runs  In 
all  directions  during  a  primary  and  election, 
frequently  assassinating  his  own  members 
who,  under  the  election  system,  are  the 
enemy. 

It  is  possible  in  Hartford  to  elect  nine 
councilmen  from  one  street,  from  one  apart- 
ment house,  and,  of  course,  from  one  party. 
And.  once  elected,  the  nine  have  no  responsi- 
bility to  any  party — unless  they  want  to  on 
their  own.  Luckily,  Hartford  has  done  pretty 
well  under  this  astonishing  election  system. 
Most  of  the  councilmen  who  have  come  up 
have  shown  civil  responsibility. 

But  why  tolerate  a  system  with  such  built- 
in  dangers?  The  era  that  produced  the  non- 
partisan election  system  has  long  since  past. 
Now  a  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  local 
system  violates  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  reapportionment 
cases.  A  minority  In  Hartford  has  no  guar- 
antee of  reprepresentatlon  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment. A  single  ethnic  group  could  elect 
all  nine  councilmen  in  the  city. 

On  top  of  It  all,  the  public  doesn't  have 
much  Interest  in  the  local  election  system, 
traditional  campaigning  Is  astonishing  in  Its 
absence  and  observers  can  predict,  almost  to 
the  man,  who  will  be  nominated  In  the  pri- 
mary and  elected  In  November. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  contrast  the  spirited 
West  Hartford  municipal  election,  under  the 
same  council -manager  government  system, 
with  the  barren  Hartford  campaign.  West 
Hartford,  with  its  party  system,  knows  its 
candidates  and  Its  issues.  It  has  minority 
representation.  Hartford  continues  to  oper- 
ate under  an  outmoded  lackluster,  spiritless 
and  potentially  dangerous  system. 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  18.  1965] 

End  of  an  Age 

(By  Jack  Zalman) 

This  day.  January   18.   1965.   will  be  long 

remembered  in  the  history  of  Connecticut. 

The  oldest  form  of  continuing  government  In 


the  United  States — the  town-by-town  legis- 
lative system  of  this  State  that  has  grown 
since  1639 — is  being  voted  out  of  existence. 

Exactly  326  years  ago,  in  January  1639, 
the  three  settlements  of  Hartford.  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfleld  viTote  a  compact  known  as 
the  Fundamental  Orders,  recognized  every- 
where as  the  first  constitution  written  In  the 
world  by  freemen.  The  orders  provided  that 
the  three  towns  shall  send  deputies  to  a 
general  assembly. 

To  this  day  the  towns  of  Connecticut  have 
sent  deputies  (representatives)  to  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  general  assembly. 
But  before  this  day  is  done,  the  town-by- 
town  allocation  of  State  representatives  will 
be  abolished  and  the  State  will  enter  a  new 
age. 

Thus  It  is  that  the  State  capltol  Is  a  place 
of  history  today.  For  this  day  will  go  down 
in  the  books  along  with  1639.  with  1662  and 
the  King's  Charter,  with  1698  when  two 
houses  of  the  assembly  were  formed,  with 
1814  when  the  Hartford  convention  was  held, 
with  1818  when  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted  at  a  constitutional  convention,  and 
witli  1902  when  a  constitutional  convention 
rewrote  the  constitution  but  found  the  peo- 
ple rejecting  the  proposed  new  constitution 
at  a  statewide  referendum. 

The  drama  of  the  day  will  come  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  whose  membership 
structure  was  created  in  1639  in  a  log  cabin 
somewhere  in  what  is  now  the  center  of 
Hartford. 

The  house  chamber  is  a  huge,  hlgh-ceil- 
inged  place  with  tiers  of  seats  for  the  294 
State  representatives.  It  ha?  a  large  gallery 
for  spectators  who  have  an  awful  time  hear- 
ing what  Is  going  on,  despite  the  amplifica- 
tion system.  The  gallery  is  in  such  a  loca- 
tion that  the  spectators  cannot  see  the  ros- 
trum. Tliey  can't  see  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  nor  can  they  see  all  of  the  representa- 
tives. 

Sounds  reverberate  through  the  hall  of  the 
liouse,  as  it  is  known,  making  It  into  an 
echo  chamber.  On  the  floor,  there  is  hardly 
a  place  left  for  an  additional  seat  for  a  rep- 
resentative. Capacity  has  been  reached  with 
a  membership  of  294.  Reapportionment  of 
the  house  has  come  Just  in  time  to  save  the 
house  from  a  housing  problem.  Starting 
with  the  legislative  session  of  1967,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  house  will  be  177. 

The  177  will  come  there  from  districts 
-rather  than  from  towns,  with  each  district 
having  an  average  population  of  about  14,000. 
From  Hartford  alone  will  come  10  State  rep- 
resentatives. Instead  of  the  two  the  city 
has  had  through  history.  The  little  town 
of  Union,  with  Its  400  residents,  had  had 
two  representatives  through  history,  but, 
now.  it  will  close  both  of  them.  Union  Is 
moving  into  a  house  district  with  three 
other  towns  to  form  district  49,  with  one 
representative. 

The  assassination  of  the  town-by-town 
representation  system  is  being  left  in  the 
house  today  to  the  town  representatives 
themselves.  They  are  legislating  themselves 
out  of  existence.  In  one  swoop,  117  State 
representatives  are  being  eliminated.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  177  who  will  be  left 
in  the  house  will  be  the  same  ones  who  are 
there  today.  Many  will  simply  retire.  Many 
will  have  to  fight  for  their  nominations  in 
districts  rather  than  in  their  home  towns. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  being  changed 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  and  the  human 
toll  will  be  enormous. 

Thus  anyone  with  a  sense  of  history  cannot 
help  but  feel  the  drama  that  will  be  played 
here  today.  For  a  legislative  body,  the  sec- 
ond largest  chamber  of  any  State  legisla- 
ture in  the  country,  is  about  to  wipe  Itself 
out.  What  must  be  going  through  the  heads 
of  these  people  as  they  ride  to  the  capltol 
today  from  the  169  towns  In  the  State? 

There  Is  an  air  of  resignation  and  sadness 
In  the  capltol  for  this  fateful  day. 


The  towns  made  their  fight  for  survival, 
and  lost.  Now  both  major  political  parties, 
purhed  by  the  Federal  Court,  have  Joined 
hands  and  votes  to  enact  a  bill  of  historic 
import.  The  Senate  will  keep  Its  36  sena- 
tors, though  with  changed  districts.  But  the 
house,  which  always  has  been  the  center  of 
the  State's  legislative  system,  which  has  pro- 
duced innumerable  Governors.  State  political 
leaders.  Jurists,  and  government  officials.  Is 
completely  overhauling  Itself. 

No  dotibt  the  air  in  the  house  today  will  be 
filled  with  orations  on  the  immensity  of  the 
deed  that  has  to  be  done.  For  how  could 
such  an  occasion  pass  without  some  words 
for  history? 

The  king  is  dead.    Long  live  the  king. 


[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  30.  1965 J 
On  Course:  Full  Speed  Ahead 

All's  well  that  ends  well.  Months  of  con- 
fusion and  doubt  over  how  Connecticut^ 
legislature  could  be  rebuilt,  after  having  been 
knocked  apart  by  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
now  ended  and  ended  right.  As  far  as  any- 
one can  foresee,  the  procedure  announced 
yesterday  by  the  three-man  Federal  tribunal 
that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Issue  Is  the 
soundest  one  that  could  be  adopted  under  the 
circumstances. 

Everyone  concerned  emerges  with  credit 
from  this  happy  ending,  which  now  becomes 
a  happy  beginning  for  what  is  to  come.  Gov- 
ernor Dempsey  had  the  courage  to  suggest  to 
the  court  a  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  work- 
able plan  than  the  one  that  the  court  had 
originally  prescribed.  The  court  itself  re- 
vealed its  own  strength  and  stature  by  re- 
considering, and  by  accepting  much  of  the 
procedure  that  the  political  authorities  of 
the  State  had  suggested.  The  Republicans 
likewise  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  State,  for 
contributing  the  idea  and  the  mechanism  of 
a  constitutional  convention  that  is  to  provide 
a  permanent  new  framework  for  the  State 
legislature. 

Thus  as  early  as  next  Monday,  the  date 
originally  set  by  the  court,  the  existing  gen- 
eral assembly  is  to  convene  in  special  session. 
Its  Republican  house  and  Democratic  senate 
must  agree  in  two  tasks.  The  first  Is  to  set 
up  a  wholly  new  apportionment  for  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  in  accord  with  the  new  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  all  State  legis- 
latures be  apportioned  by  numbers  alone.  In 
equal  districts  in  both  houses — If  there  are 
to  be  two — on  a  basis  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Under  the  scheme  thus  dravm,  a  1965  gen- 
eral assembly  will  be  elected  In  the  fall. 
Whatever  the  system  by  which  It  Is  appor- 
tioned, that  system  Is  to  last  for  the  next 
term  only.  But  this  new  general  assembly 
will  be  in  full  command  of  the  normal  legis- 
lative situation,  without  the  complexities, 
costs,  and  difficulties  of  the  plan  originally 
offered  by  the  court. 

The  second  task  of  the  special  session  will 
be  to  set  up  the  mechanism  for  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  That  convention  Is  to 
write  the  permanent  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  the  new  legislative  branch.  It  is 
also  to  set  up  the  required  new  system  for 
amending  the  State  constitution,  and  for 
enforcing  periodic  redlstrlctlng  of  the  future 
general  assembly.  It  was  the  failure  under 
the  old  system  to  provide  any  legal  remedy 
for  injustices  that  had  come  with  time  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  prompted  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  to  scrap  the  historic  system  that 
otherwise  has  served  well. 

Important  as  is  the  special  session  and  a 
new  system  In  time  for  this  fall's  election, 
the  constitutional  convention  is  even  more 
Important.  For  It  will  design  the  framework 
within  which  future  political  and  legislative 
battles  are  to  be  fought. 

Therefore  the  convention  should  have 
within  it  the  best  political  brains  of  the 
State,  and  Indeed  have  available  to  it  any 
scholarly  authority  outside  the  State  if  need 
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be  that  might  help.  It  must  have  adequate 
staff  and  financing.  For  its  task  wUl  be  no 
less  fiuidamental  than  that  of  the  State's 
last  successful  constitutional  convention  in 
1818.  which  in  its  day  too  gave  legal  form 
to  changing  times. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  court  yesterday 
looked  with  favor  on  the  design  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  Meade  Alcorn  and  Mr.  Pinney  for 
the  Republicans.  This  plan  is  fair  and 
thoughtful,  mere  are  to  be  70  delegates,  a 
number  large  enough  to  provide  variety  of 
thought,  experience,  and  value  yet  small 
enough  to  be  maneuverable.  Sixty  of  these 
delegates  are  to  be  chosen  at  this  fall's  regu- 
lar election.  But  they  must  be  equally  di- 
vided politically,  not  only  as  a  whole  but  in 
that  five  from  each  party  are  to  be  elected 
from  each  of  the  State's  six  new  congressional 
districts.  On  top  of  this  the  Governor,  the 
chief  Justice,  and  leaders  of  house  and  senate 
together  are  to  appoint  a  total  of  10  more.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  these  delegates 
will  be  named  because  of  their  wisdom  and 
experience. 

All  in  all,  under  the  new  plan  now  In  effect 
the  State's  needs  are  well  cared  for.  It  re- 
mains to  operate  the  machinery  thus  set  up 
with  a  maximvun  of  Intelligence  and  good 
will.  Perhaps  a  presidential  year  Is  not  the 
happiest  time  to  avoid  partisan  self-seeking 
and  bickering.  But  the  State  needs  a  genu- 
ine and  earnest  effort  on  the  pirt  of  political 
leaders,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  to 
do  the  most  statesmanlike  job  possible. 

As  far  as  the  future  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion goes,  the  people  are  not  Interested  In 
political  squabbling.  Even  from  the  special 
session,  but  certainly  from  the  constitutional 
convention,  they  will  expect  performance 
worthy  of  the  task  to  be  done.  The  prompt 
and  sensible  agreement  on  congressional  re- 
districtlng,  which  had  not  been  achieved  since 
1911,  is  a  model  to  be  followed  again. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  what  Is  now  to 
happen  Is  fundamental.  We  are  about  to 
have  a  new  framework  of  State  government. 
In  a  situation  that  still  leaves  qualms  becaxise 
a  system  of  dual  representation  that  has  en- 
dured In  the  State  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  still  Is  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Is  now  ruled  out.  But  we  can  take  courage 
from  the  fact  that  the  court,  the  Governor, 
and  the  parties  have  risen  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. May  It  all  continue  so,  as  owe  new 
legislative  framework  Is  hammered  into  shape 
over  the  next  8  months. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Jan.  10,  1965] 

Historic  Two-Party  Alliance  Reshaping 

State 

(By  Jack  Zalman) 

Never  In  the  history  of  Connecticut  politics 

has  there  been  an  alliance  between  two  major 

political  parties  such  as  is  now  operating  at 

the  State  capltol. 

It  Is  a  unique  and  dramatic  thing,  and  the 
stakes  are  the  face  and  form  of  Connecticut 
government  and  politics  for  perhaps  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Nowhere  In  Connecticut  history  can  any- 
thing like  It  be  found.  It  Is  absolutely  with- 
out precedent.  When  this  adventure  In  bi- 
partisanship is  over,  which  should  be  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  a  fascinating  story  for  his- 
tory will  have  been  written. 

Yards  and  yards  of  comment  have  been 
written  about  the  day-by-day  movements  of 
the  Connecticut  politicians  as  they  maneu- 
vered here  and  there  to  try  to  seize  advan- 
tage or  avoid  disadvantage  in  the  congres- 
sional and  general  assembly  reapportionment 
ordered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

But  little  has  been  written  about  the 
amazing  companionship  into  which  the  rival 
political  and  legislative  leaders  have  been 
thrown  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 


They  have  almost  become  buddies  since  the 
reapportionment  situation  developed  early 
in  1964  and  spread,  with  ever-increasing  mo- 
mentum, into  1965.  In  their  common  peril. 
In  their  joint  fear  of  the  political  unknown, 
the  political  leaders  have  been  forced  Into 
a  temporary  alliance  to  shape  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  under  an  agreed  on 
formula  of  their  own. 

Of  course,  nothing  like  this  would  ever 
have  happened  If  the  Supreme  Court  had 
stayed  out  of  reapportionment. 

The  State's  politicians  would  have  con- 
tinued trying  to  knock  each  other's  block  off. 
But  reapportionment  has  been  ordered,  and 
the  politicians  have  been  forced  to  comply. 
What  brought  about  this  dramatic  alliance 
between  both  major  parties  was  the  fact  that 
the  general  assembly  could  not  act  unless 
there  was  such  a  compact. 

For  the  senate  is  overwhelmingly  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats,  and  the  house  Is 
overwhelmingly  controlled  by  the  Republi- 
cans. Both  parties  are  needed  if  anything 
is  to  pass  in  the  assembly. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  New  York, 
where  the  1964  assembly,  under  complete 
Republican  control,  approved  four  alternate 
reapportionment  programs,  and  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  the  Democratic-controlled  as- 
sembly put  through  a  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention  that  gave  the  Democrats  an  81 -to- 
19  margin  In  the  convention  now  meeting. 

In  Connecticut,  one  party  was  unable  to 
deliver  a  reapportioned  assembly  and  reap- 
portioned congressional  districts.  Both 
parties  were  needed,  or  there  wouldn't  be  any 
reapportionment. 

There  is  nothing  politicians  fear  more 
than  the  unknown.  They  hate  to  lose  con- 
trol of  any  operation. 

The  constant  threat  that  a  three-judge 
U.S.  court  In  Connecticut  might  institute  Its 
own  reapportionment  plan.  If  the  assembly 
failed,  has  frightened  the  politicians  In  both 
major  parties  to  a  point  close  to  panic. 

For  a  political  party  is  a  group  of  people, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  party  leaders  to 
lead  their  people  and  to  protect  them  against 
adversity — or  else  the  leaders  are  thrown  out. 

defensive  alliance 

Thus,  faced  with  the  common  danger  from 
the  direction  of  the  court,  the  two  major 
political  parties  Joined  together  in  a  defensive 
alliance  In  Connecticut  to  keep  the  Federal 
Judges  and  the  Yale  University  computer 
from  reapportioning  the  State. 

Most  of  what  has  happened  and  is  hap- 
pening has  gone  on  behind  the  scenes  as 
the  political  apparatus  of  both  major  parties 
went  to  work  In  the  writing  of  a  political 
drama  of  historic  Importance. 

The  first  major  achievement  was  the  re- 
apportionment of  Connecticut's  five  con- 
gressional districts  Into  six — the  first  re- 
apportionment in  this  area  in  more  than 
half  a  century  The  congressman-at-large 
seat,  which  came  Into  existence  In  1931,  was 
abolished. 

Weeks  of  Joint  political  effort  In  Washing- 
ton, among  the  Connecticut  congressional 
delegation,  and  In  Hartford  among  the  po- 
litical generals  of  both  parties,  produced  a 
congressional  reapportionment  that  both 
sides  like. 

Each  side  thinks  It  came  out  ahead,  and 
that  Is  the  mark  of  a  great  political 
accomplishment. 


UPS  and  downs 

The  historic  political  alliance  continued 
Into  general  assembly  reapportionment,  but 
not  without  Its  ups  and  downs. 

Earlier  it  was  said  that  the  key  to  the 
Connecticut  situation  was  the  division  of 
control  of  the  general  assembly — the  Demo- 
crats in  the  senate  and  the  GOP  In  the  house. 
This  setup  fell  Into  pwrll  with  the  nomination 
by  the  national  GOP  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  for  President,  and  the  clear  Indication 
that  he  would  be  swamped  In  Connecticut. 


A  Democratic  landslide,  it  was  clear,  would 
throw  the  house  of  representatives  into 
Democratic  hands,  and  thus  break  up  the 
growing  political  alliance  between  the  two 
major  parties.  It  would  give  the  Democrats 
complete  control  of  reapportionment  In  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  setting  up  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  ordered  by  the  Federal 
court. 

It  was  here  that  GOP  State  Chairman  A. 
^Searle  Pinney  made  a  political  decision  that 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  great  developments 
In  Connecticut  politics. 

To  avoid  losing  control  of  the  House,  and 
to  keep  the  Democrats  from  reapportioning 
the  State  by  themselves.  Pinney  so  maneu- 
vered a  special  legislative  session  on  reappor- 
tionment last  fall  that  It  failed  to  accomplish 
anything.  In  a  historic  decision,  the  Federal 
court  then  canceled  the  November  3  election 
for  the  general  assembly,  thus  saving  the 
house  of  representatives  for  the  Republicans. 

For,  certainly,  in  the  November  3  election, 
the  house  would  have  gone  Democratic,  just 
as  It  did  In  New  York  where  a  complete  Demo- 
cratic legislature  is  now  in  control. 

The  interparty  alliance  thus  was  saved, 
not  without  some  discomfiture  on  the  part 
of  the  Democrats. 

MOMENTOUS  STEP 

The  massive  importance  of  Plnney's  action 
to  history  is  this:  He  may  have  saved  the 
Republican  Party  from  not  only  an  assembly 
election  catastrophe,  but  he  may  have  saved 
the  GOP  from  a  long-term  reapportionment 
catastrophe  of  untold  depth. 

So  the  alliance  that  began  last  year  with 
congresioual  redlstrlcting  now  is  continuing. 

The  second  major  achievement  of  the  al- 
liance has  now  come  forth.  It  Is  the  law 
creating  and  governing  the  operation  of  a 
constitutional    convention   starting   July   1. 

Both  major  parties  have  an  equal  piece  of 
the  convention.  Neither  party  can  do  a 
thing  without  the  other. 

The  alliance  has  to  continue  into  the  con- 
stltutional  convention  if  it  is  to  acomplish 
anything. 

moving  to  crisis  stage 

The  third  phase  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  major  parties  is  moving  into  its 
crisis  stage. 

This  is  the  actual  writing  of  new  senate 
and  house  lines,  overthrowing  a  legislative 
system  that  began  In  1839.  No  political 
project  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  seen  In 
this  State. 

This  linedrawing  must  be  completed  and 
enacted  into  law  bv  January  30,  less  than  3 
weeks  from  today. 

II  it  is  not,  the  Federal  judges  have  said 
they  will  Impose  a  redlstrlcting  plan  on  the 
general  assembly  being  drafted  by  a  special 
master,  Morris  Davis,  of  New  Haven,  director 
of  the  Yale  Computer  Center.  The  gun  is 
at  the  politicians'  head. 

The  fourth  and  climactic  phase  of  the 
great  political  alliance  will  come  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention  later  this  year. 

The  whole  story  Is  yet  to  be  written.  But 
when  It  Is,  It  will  set  down  for  history  a 
political  adventure  story  of  momentous 
importance. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  times  of  rapid  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  have  government  at  every  level  which 
is  responsive  to  change.  The  challenges 
of  our  day  must  be  met  by  leadership 
working  with  people— by  leadership 
working  with  representatives  of  all  the 
people. 

If  legislatures  are  to  be  capable  of  re- 
acting to  the  complex  problems  that  face 
our  cities  and  States,  they  must  cease  to 
be  creatures  of  a  bygone  era  of  American 
life — composed  largely  of  nonurban  rep- 
resentatives.    Such  a  change  can  only 
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result  in  more  vital  States  and  cities — 
and,  indeed,  must  be  the  backbone  of  our 
federal  system. 

Whatever  progress  is  made  will  be 
made  through  decisions  of  those  elected 
by  ballot,  through  political  leadership 
responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Conditions  have  drastically  changed 
since  our  federal  system  of  government 
was  established  176  years  ago.  Our 
population  has  increased  50  times  since 
that  date  and  our  economy,  once  based 
on  agriculture,  now  depends  on  industry. 

Most  of  our  government  bodies  have 
made  attempts  to  adapt  their  processes 
to  the  needs  of  our  industrial  society. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
have  been  revitalized  under  reorganiza- 
tion acts.  On  the  State  level,  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  has  generally  increased  in 
staff,  and  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  modernized.  Too 
many  of  our  State  legislatures,  however, 
continue  to  employ  techniques  for- 
mulated centuries  ago — techniques  that 
are  incapable  of  meeting  modern  needs. 
The  survival  of  State  legislatures  as  a 
meaningful  part  of  our  Nation's  govern- 
ment machinery  depends  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  far-reaching  reform  and 
modernization.  State  governments  can- 
not afford  to  do  their  business  the  same 
way  they  have  for  the  past  100  years. 
Malapportioned  legislatures  have  demon- 
strated their  persistent  refusal  to  in- 
stitute meaningful  reforms.  If  this  is  the 
case  our  State  legislatures  must  either 
make  plans  for  reapportionment  im- 
mediately or  else  cease  to  be  a  working 
part  of  our  American  government. 

In  the  past,  where  there  has  not  been 
fair  representation  in  State  lawmaking 
bodies  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  the 
needs  of  urban  areas  have  too  often  been 
cast  aside.  Legislation  which  would  rec- 
ognize and  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities 
often  has  failed  to  pass  because  a  ma- 
jority of  legislators  are  from  areas  of  the 
State  where  these  matters  are  not  press- 
ing. A  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  mal- 
apportioned States  and  their  unsolved 
problems  illustrates  this  well. 

The  National  Municipal  League  pro- 
duced a  "Compendium  on  Legislative  Re- 
apportionment" in  1962.  It  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  State  governments  dominated  by 
malapportioned  legislatures.  The  fol- 
lowing information  is  drawn  from  the 
"Compendium." 

In  Colorado,  the  formula  for  taxing 
rural  property  and  the  system  of  dis- 
tributing highway  user  taxes  and  State 
payments  to  equalize  local  school  sys- 
tems are  examples  of  State  programs 
wliich  tend  to  aid  rural  areas  at  the  ex- 
l>ense  of  the  urban  areas. 

In  Delaware,  rural  downstate  members 
of  the  legislature  are  said  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  needs  for  parks,  recreation  spots, 
and  welfare  aids  which  are  needed  in 
northern  Newcastle  County.  Further- 
more, the  northern  county  would  move 
toward  an  integrated  administrative  sys- 
tem, but  the  legislature  insists  on  con- 
tinuing the  commission  form.  The 
groups  In  the  urban  area  feel  the  com- 
mission form  is  more  costly  and  the  in- 
tegrated system  would  save  tax  money. 


most  of  which  comes  from  the  populous 
northern  areas. 

In  Florida  there  are  complaints  regard- 
ing the  way  in  which  road  funds  are 
divided  among  the  counties.  Moreover, 
State  service  for  urban  areas  is  held  back. 

The  metropolitan  press  in  Missouri 
consistently  complains  of  urban  under- 
representation  in  connection  with,  first, 
efforts  of  St.  Louis  to  pass  or  renew  the 
city's  earning  tax  law;  second,  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  Bi-State  Develop- 
ment Agency;  and,  third,  efforts  to  ex- 
empt low-cost  public  housing  from  taxa- 
tion. 

In  Montana,  during  the  last  decade, 
very  significant  measures  sponsored  by 
the  Montana  Municipal  League  have 
repeatedly  failed.  A  bridge  bill  and  an 
act  to  permit  cities  to  share  50  percent  of 
the  car  and  truck  license  fees  both  failed 
three  times;  home  rule  bills  lost  twice; 
a  bill  for  snow  removal  and  another  for 
gas  exemption  each  failed  five  times;  a 
measure  to  increase  municipal  court 
jurisdiction  and  raise  the  salaries  of 
judges  failed  twice;  and  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  15-percent  share  of  the  gas  tax 
failed  once  as  did  a  police  reserve  fund 
bill.  Bill  after  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Municipal  League  passes  the 
house  only  to  meet  with  death  in  the 
senate. 

In  Nevada,  rural  areas,  which  have 
little  gambling,  get  a  disproportionately 
high  share  of  the  gambling  tax.  Rural 
interests  have  defeated  repeated  at- 
tempts of  the  cities  to  get  municipal 
home  rule  legislation  passed. 

In  New  Jersey,  rural  control  of  the 
legislature  results  more  in  inaction  than 
in  action  detrimental  to  cities.  The 
efforts  of  urban  representatives  to  get 
legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  rent  con- 
trol in  their  communities  have  been 
blocked  in  the  rural  dominated  senate. 
Provisions  for  increasing  the  water 
supply  for  urban  and  suburban  areas 
were  adopted  only  after  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult legislative  battle.  Reform  of  prop- 
erty tax  assessment  administration  has 
been  blocked  for  years.  State  aid  for 
public  school  operations  remains  at  a 
low  level,  particularly  with  respect  to 
school  construction  most  needed  by  the 
suburbs. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  tax  laws  favor 
rural  areas.  By  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, all  farm  improvements  and  struc- 
tures located  on  agricultural  lands  are 
tax  exempt.  For  example,  a  hou.se  in 
Grand  Forks  City  with  a  value  of  $40,000 
to  $50,000  would  be  taxed  over  $1,000  a 
year.  The  .same  house  on  a  bona  fide 
farm  is  exempt  from  taxation.  Even 
when  an  REA  powerplant  is  located 
within  a  city's  limits,  the  taxes  are  dis- 
tributed to  rural  areas  on  the  basis  of  the 
miles  of  powerlines  involved.  For  exam- 
ple. Grand  Forks  City  has  a  powerplant 
with  a  value  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  located  within  the  city  limits,  but 
it  receives  less  than  $10  a  year  in  taxes 
from  it. 

Rural  domination  of  the  legislature  in 
Oklahoma  is  revealed  in  formulas  con- 
trolling the  distribution  of  State  aid  for 
county  roads  and  to  public  schools. 
Rural  influence  opposes  reorganization 


of  State  government  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  weak  school  systems.  It  has  been 
almost  totally  indifferent  to  municipal 
problems. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  largest  share  of 
State  revenues  is  obtained  from  urban 
areas,  but  the  largest  share  of  State  ex- 
per.ditures  is  bestowed  on  the  rural  areas. 
The  rural  dominated  legislature,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  cities,  refuses  to  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  urban  areas. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  rural  dominated 
senate  has  blocked  modernization  of  the 
annexation  law.  Tax  rates  also  reflect 
the  rural  and  small  county  interest  in  the 
senate.  Generally,  the  senate  is  more 
sympathetic  to  sales  tax  increases  than 
to  income  tax  increases.  Rural  legis- 
latures insist  upon  State  tax  rebates  to 
counties.  Where  rebates  are  ample, 
shall  counties  impose  very  little  property 
tax?  In  order  to  get  the  house  reappor- 
tioned, the  big  counties  had  to  agree  to 
a  formula  for  the  distribution  of  State 
finance  grants  whereby  no  county  will 
receive  less  than  95  percent  of  what  it  was 
entitled  to  under  the  1950  census.  This 
deprives  the  urban  area  of  their  full 
share  under  the  1960  census  figures. 

In  Tennessee,  two  examples  of  the  dis- 
crimination of  rural  controlled  legisla- 
tures against  the  legitimate  needs  of 
people  living  in  the  cities  are  cited  in  the 
plaintiff's  briefs  on  Baker  against  Carr. 
Two -sevenths  of  the  State  gasoline  tax 
is  distributed  according  to  a  formula  dis- 
tributing 50  percent  equally  among  the 
95  counties  of  the  State  and  only  25  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  population.  In  the 
distribution  of  State  educational  funds, 
there  is  a  basic  formula  which  takes  into 
consideration  each  county's  and  city's 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
children,  but  the  rural  counties  are  ex- 
empted from  all  application  of  the  for- 
mula and  are  guaranteed  school  funds  in 
the  amounts  they  previously  had,  even 
though  they  do  not  contribute  on  the 
basis  required  by  the  formula. 

In  the  division  of  revenues  from  motor 
vehicle  fees  collected  by  the  county  in 
Texas,  State  law  provides  that  counties 
may  retain  all  of  these  fees  up  to  $50,000 
and  50  percent  of  the  fees  above  that 
up  to  $175,000.  with  the  remaining 
amount  going  to  the  State.  Rural  coun- 
ties collect  less  than  the  maximum  and 
hence  are  allowed  to  retain  all  or  most 
of  what  they  collect,  while  large  cities 
are  forced  to  turn  over  to  the  State  a 
large  proportion  of  what  they  collect. 
Rural  farm-to-market  roads  are  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  needed  urban 
highways. 

In  Vermont,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  road  mileage  grant-in-aid  goes  to 
larger  schools,  and  this  is  true  of  other 
State  funds.  Fish  and  game  bills  are 
discussed  at  great  length,  while  the 
major  appropriation  bills  get  little  at- 
tention from  the  lower  house. 

And  if  anyone  is  still  not  satisfied 
about  the  extent  to  which  a  rural-domi- 
nated State  senate  can  block  needed 
legislation  despite  the  fact  that  senators 
representing  a  majority  of  the  people 
vote  for  the  measures,  some  illustrations 
from  the  Michigan  experience,  prior  to 
that  State's  recent  reapportionment,  are 
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surely  convincing.  The  following  exam- 
ples are  taken  from  the  testimony  given 
by  August  Scholle.  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  last  year. 

First.  A  bill  to  provide  free  polio  shots 
for  needy  children  was  blocked  by  Sen- 
ators representing  2.8  million  people,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Senators  represent- 
ing 3  2  million  voted  for  it. 

Second.  A  bill  to  provide  an  unem- 
ployment insurance  increase  of  $3  was 
killed  by  senators  for  2.4  million  people, 
despite  support  for  the  bill  by  Senators 
representing  3.5  million. 

Third.  Workmen's  compensation 

amendments  were  killed  by  senators  for 
2.9  million  people,  despite  support  for 
them  by  senators  for  3.5  million. 

Fourth.  A  modest  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way budget  was  killed  by  senators  for 
2.7  million  people,  despite  support  for  it 
by  senators  representing  3.3  million. 

f'ifth.  The  addition  of  several  hundred 
desperately  needed  mental  health  beds 
was  blocked  by  senators  for  2.8  million 
people,  despite  the  support  for  them  of 
senators  for  3.1  million. 

Sixth.  A  bill  to  help  small  business  by 
letting  development  credit  corporations 
secure  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Sn:all  Business  Investment  Act  was 
killetl  by  senators  for  2.6  million  people, 
despite  support  for  the  bill  from  senators 
for  3.6  million. 

Seventh.  A  bill  to  exempt  food  and 
medicine  from  the  4  percent  sales  tax  in 
order  to  help  retirees  and  others  with 
fixed  incomes  was  killed  by  senators 
representing  3.3  million  people,  despite 
the  fact  that  senators  representing  5  mil- 
lion people  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  makes  our 
case  clear.  Failure  to  apportion  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  substan- 
tially on  the  basis  of  population  is  cer- 
tain to  deny  to  the  majority  fair  consid- 
erai-ion  of  their  problems.  As  the  Michi- 
gan experience — which  I  just  discussed 
in  some  detail— illustrates  so  well,  it  takes 
only  one  unrepresentative  house  to  block 
legislation  desired  by  the  majority  of  the 
peonle.  But.  unfortunately.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  dearth  of  examples  of 
State  legislatures  apportioned  on  bases 
other  than  population.  These  legisla- 
tures are  generally  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  majority  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  another  important  sub- 
ject related  to  the  issue  of  reapportion- 
ment is  civil  rights — a  problem  of  na- 
tional urgency  and  overwhelming  im- 
portance to  the  Nation.  The  effort  to 
guarantee  to  all  citizens  their  full  polit- 
ical rights  has  three  kinds  of  forces  at 
its  disposal:  a  moral  force,  an  economic 
force,  and  most  important  of  all.  a  polit- 
ical force — the  right  to  vote. 

For  the  past  5  years,  numerous  private 
citizens  and  organizations  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  securing  this  basic 
American  right  for  those  Negroes  who 
have  been  denied  it  up  to  now.  The 
heroic  and  sobering  events  in  Selma. 
Ala.,  earlier  this  year,  brought  home  to 
the  entire  population  of  this  Nation  the 
problems  of  politically  deprived  Negroes. 
In  the  Government,  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  efforts 


since  1960  to  insuring  Negro  citizens  that 
they  would  be  given  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  freely.  They  would  then  have 
a  proportional  voice  in  their  State  and 
local  governments. 

President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  both  championed  measures  de- 
signed to  insure  this  right.  President 
Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress  have,  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  vot- 
ing right  bill  of  1965.  demonstrated  their 
determination  that  nothing  should  inter- 
fere with  this  right. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  seriously  hamper  these  efforts,  and 
thus  would  frustrate  the  national  will. 

There  are  many  ways  to  deny  a  per- 
son the  vote.  Some  of  them  are  obvious; 
some  are  subtle.  Surely  no  one  would 
contend  that  it  is  enough  merely  to  guar- 
antee that  every  persons  has  the  right 
to  vote  if  there  were  no  requirement  that 
his  vote  be  counted.  Are  we.  then,  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  citizens  to  have 
their  votes  counted  if  we  permit  a  denial 
of  equal  representation— if  v.^e  permit 
the  use  of  contrived  districting  to  make 
some  votes  count  less  than  others? 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  not  created  any  constitutional 
crisis.  Rather,  until  the  Federal  courts 
finally  intervened  to  protect  the  right 
to  equality  in  voting,  a  crisis  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  was  developing  because  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  meet 
their  responsibility.  We  must  remember 
that  in  most  instances  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  the  States  to  act  effectively 
leads  to  reliance  of  the  States  on  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  refusal  in  some 
States  to  correct  discrimination  against 
Negroes  in  registration  and  voting  has 
been  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples 
of  such  a  situation. 

Amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
permit  such  inaction  to  continue  is  dan- 
gerous for  the  future  of  our  society.  It 
is  especially  dangerous  to  the  minority 
groups — Negroes,  particularly,  who  most 
drastically  feel  the  impact  of  State 
neglect.  In  fact,  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, even  though  not  intended  by  the 
distinguished  author,  will  very  seriously 
endanger  our  efforts  to  give  these  groups 
an  effective  political  voice  in  asking  their 
States  for  help. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  con- 
tains an  actual,  substantial  threat  to  the 
further  development  of  legislative  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  problems  of  Negroes. 
In  the  first  place,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 66  nowhere  explicitly  bars  racial 
consideration  as  factors  in  determining 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
a  State  legislature. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  here  in  the  Senate 
consciously  intend  to  dilute  or  eliminate 
the  effect  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments in  this  manner.  Nevertheless, 
even  though  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  disenfranchise 
Negroes,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  choice  of 
methods  of  apportionment  rest  ulti- 
mately with  legislators  in  some  States 
who  have  been  put  in  office  by  an  elec- 
torate that  has  excluded  large  numbers 
of  Negroes. 

Furthermore,  the  effect  of  past  dis- 
crimination in  some  States  has  been  to 


deny  equal  representation  to  the  Negro 
population.  In  those  areas,  even  though 
Negroes  are  now  permitted  to  register 
and  vote,  the  legislature  would  remain 
the  representative  of  only  selected  citi- 
zens of  the  State. 

Thus,  the  initial  decision  in  these 
States,  whatever  the  amendment  says, 
will  be  made  with  racial  history  in  mind. 
The  legislatures  passing  on  the  amend- 
ment itself  would  be  unrepresentative; 
and.  at  least  until  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  has  been  passed  and  given  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  in  which  to  work, 
the  electorate  passing  on  the  system  of 
apportionment  in  any  referendum  would 
be  an  unrepresentative  electorate. 

Mr.  President,  to  believe  that  race 
would  not  be  a  major — if  not  control- 
ling— factor  in  any  referendum  on  the 
apportionment  question  in  several  of  our 
States  for  a  considerable  time  to  come 
would  be  to  ignore  reality. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  include  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  racial  factors  in  apportion- 
ing legislative  districts.  Less  easily 
remedied,  however,  are  the  many  ways 
in  which  racial  considerations  can  enter 
apportionment  decisions  without  violat- 
ing such  a  prohibition. 

But  we  must  not  depend  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  alone  to  bear  the  burden 
of  protecting  our  rights  and  liberties.  It 
is  essential  that  we  make  our  laws  as 
nearly  self-executing  as  possible.  In  our 
democracy,  this  means  that  we  must  al- 
low our  lawmakers  to  be  as  responsive 
to  and  aware  of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  all  members  of  the  population. 

The  limited  amount  of  redistricting 
which  has  occurred  since  1960  has  shown 
that  fair  apportionment  produces  such 

a  result. 

We  must  remember  that  the  essence  of 
the  amendment  now  proposed  is  to  allow 
a  malapportioned  house  in  every  State 
legislature,  which  will  at  the  very  least 
have  veto  power  over  welfare,  economic, 
educational  and  civil  rights  measures 
aimed  at  remedying  urban  problems. 

If  our  past  experience  means  anything, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  responsiveness 
to  these  needs  by  a  legislative  body 
whose  members  owe  little  or  no  political 
allegiance  to  the  people  in  need  of  help. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  change  and  an  age  of  challenge.  We 
have  set  ourselves  great  tasks,  and  we 
have  tried  our  best  to  reach  our  goals. 
We  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  breathe 
new  life  into  our  institutions — we  are 
trying  to  bring  about  "creative  federal- 
ism." 

In  a  dozen  new  programs  and  more, 
we  have  put  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping imaginative  and  creative  plans 
of  action  on  local  communities  and  State 
governments.  The  poverty  program. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  pollution 
control  all  require  the  very  best  of  our 
local  and  State  institutions. 

We  cannot  expect  19th  century  mech- 
anisms to  do  20th  century  tasks.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  will  in  large 
part  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  efforts.  It  can  allow  the  States  to 
continue  in  their  19th  century  ways- 
creating  the  conditions  that  have  made 
the  Federal  Crovernment  more  and  more 
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the  source  of  solution  to  problems.  Or, 
by  defeating  the  Dirksen  resolution  we 
can  allow  the  States  to  do  what  they 
should  do — to  do  what  they  must  do — to 
equip  themselves  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  man,  one  vote  with  a  gov- 
ernment truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Then  the  States  will  be  able 
to  do  their  share  in  bringing  about  a 
better  life  for  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  en- 
tering this  discussion  I  find  myself  in  the 
unusual  position  of  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  that  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
gainsay  have  every  right  to  feel  thwarted 
and  pushed  around. 

The  voters  of  the  great  State  of  Colo- 
rado are  deeply  concerned  and  have  good 
reason  for  their  concern,  over  this  issue 
of  legislative  apportionment  and  over  the 
fate  of  this  debate.  They  have  been  liv- 
ing with  the  issue  in  rough  fashion  for 
.several  years.  Their  own  system  of  legis- 
lative apportionment,  adopted  by  the 
electorate  as  a  part  of  our  State  constitu- 
tion, has  been  under  constant  attack  in 
both  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  They 
have  been  told  their  majority  expressions 
at  the  ballot  box  mean  nothing.  They 
have  been  told,  in  fact,  not  only  what 
they  cannot  do  but  what  they  must  do 
and  when  and  where  their  constitution 
is  at  fault.  To  put  it  bluntly,  they  have 
been  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
what  they  consider  to  be  effective  repre- 
sentation is  all  wrong. 

Some  of  the  developments  regarding 
reapportionment  that  have  taken  place 
in  Colorado  read  more  like  fiction  than 
serious  democratic  undertakings.  What 
has  transpired,  however,  has  served  to 
bring  into  sharp  focus  certain  funda- 
mental concepts  that  must  become  mat- 
ters of  national  concern. 

As  Coloradans  we  deem  it  terribly 
important  that  we  learn  as  quickly  as 
possible  just  how  far  afield  from  our 
home  grown  concepts  of  fair  representa- 
tion we  are  to  be  pushed  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  numbers  game.  I  know  there 
are  those  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
who  are  burdened  with  the  same  anxiety 
and  the  same  frustration  and  it  is  in  this 
atmosphere  of  urgency  that  we  must  act. 
In  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  a  legislative  body 
must  be  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
people.  We  long  since  proved  to  our 
own  satisfaction  in  Colorado  that  we  can 
get  out  best  representation  and  our  best 
re.sponse  from  a  two-house  legislature  in 
which  one  house  is  dominated  by  the  ur- 
ban centers  and  the  other  gives  recogni- 
tion to  geography.  Our  State  has  made 
its  greatest  progress  under  the  checks 
and  balances  which  this  system  provides, 
and  this  progress  has  been  great. 

It  is  likewise  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  legislative  body  based  on  popu- 
lation alone  must  always  be  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  urban  centers  and 
eventually  urban  bossism.  This  our 
people  knew  when  they  carefully  orga- 
nized their  legislature  under  the  Fed- 
eral plan.  This  they  still  believed  at 
their  last  election  even  though  their 
views  were  booted  aside  by  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  how  the  numbers  game 
theory  should  be  applied. 


Lest  generalities  obscure  the  truth  of 
how  frustrating  this  has  been  to  the 
voters  of  my  State,  let  me  be  more  spe- 
cific. Colorado  utilizes  both  the  initia- 
tive and  the  referendum  to  make  its 
majority  views  known.  It  had  formal 
opportunity  in  a  free  and  open  general 
election  as  recently  as  1962  to  express 
its  views  on  the  reapportionment  issue 
which  concerns  us  here.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  electorate  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  decisively  rejected  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  theory  as  expounded  by 
the  opponents  of  the  apportionment 
subject  here  under  discussion  and  ap- 
proved the  representation  principle 
enunciated  in  this  proposal,  and  ordi- 
narily known  as  the  Federal  plan. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  electorate  of 
Colorado  by  a  vote  of  305,700  to  172,725 
has  said  it  wants  to  continue  utilizing 
the  system  of  legislative  representation 
under  which  it  has  been  so  successfully 
living.  At  the  same  time  by  a  vote  of 
311.749  to  149.822  it  rejected  the  num- 
bers game  theory  being  applied  to  its 
State  senate. 

Need  we  seek  stronger  proof  than  these 
votes  that  the  people  of  Colorado  are 
convinced  they  have  been  operating  with 
a  reasonable  balance  between  rural  and 
m"ban  interests  and  in  a  manner  which 
gives  neither  group  a  clear  and  overrid- 
ing balance  of  power? 

I  interpret  this  vote  as  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Colorado  that  an 
intolerant  majority  can  be  fully  as  op- 
pressive as  a  dictatorship.  I  interpret 
it  as  a  strong  endorsement  for  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  We  believe 
the  system  under  which  we  operated 
gives  minorities  everywhere  a  measure 
of  protection  not  obtainable  through  un- 
restricted majority  rule. 

I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
intelligence  and  in  the  fairness  of  the 
voters  of  my  State.  I  join  them  in  their 
desire  to  provide  a  fonun  and  give  pro- 
tections to  minorities  wherever  they 
exist. 

I  believe  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  when  the  voters  of  a 
State  have  expressed  themselves  in  such 
positive  fashion,  they  have  done  so  be- 
cause they  have  been  aroused  and  are 
concerned.  They  know  what  it  means  to 
live  in  a  State  where  one  single  area  rep- 
resenting only  3.5  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  State  contains  53  percent  of  the 
State's  population.  They  know  from 
having  struggled  for  years  with  prob- 
lems of  communication,  due  to  topog- 
raphy and  diversification  of  interests,  the 
exacting  needs  of  minority  representa- 
tion; and,  I  may  say  even  the  necessity 
for  minority  representation.  They  have 
learned  through  experiment  and  experi- 
ence how  to  cope  with  these  problems 
and  differences  and  they  want  to  con- 
tinue and  to  be  permitted  to .  continue 
making  such  decisions. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  re- 
coiu*se  left  for  American  citizens  who 
wish  to  restore  legislative  representation 
in  many  of  our  States  to  its  original  in- 
tegrity and  that  is  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  proposal 
under  discussion  is  a  vehicle  to  bring  this 
relief  to  our  respective  States. 


There  are  two  pwints  I  want  to  em- 
phasize in  connection  with  what  to  me 
is  an  extremely  moderate  resolution. 

First,  it  does  not  require  the  people 
of  any  State  to  constitute  one  house  of 
their  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  It  is  not  compulsory.  It 
is  permissive.  It  leaves  the  decision  as 
to  adoption  of  the  procedure  up  to  the 
people  themselves,  individual  State  by  in- 
dividual State. 

The  philosophy  of  this  amendment  in 
no  way  quarrels  with  the  contention 
that  there  are  legislatures  that  need  re- 
apportioning or  the  argument  that  the 
theory  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  must  be 
respected.  Its  objective  is  to  permit  in- 
dividual States,  by  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  process,  to  determine  how  one  house 
of  their  legislature  shall  be  organized. 
Insofar  as  my  own  State  of  Colorado  is 
concerned  it  reaffirms  for  our  voters  a 
right  which  they  long  thought  they  pos- 
sessed. 

Second.  I  want  to  give  answer  to  those 
opponents  who  carelessly  assert  that 
progress  of  the  civil  rights  movement  is 
dependent  upKjn  reapportioning  legisla- 
tures on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis,  and 
that  this  resolution  will  hurt  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

It  is  probably  natural  when  talking 
about  minority  rights  to  think  first  of 
Negro  rights.  Those  rights  have  been 
much  in  the  news,  and  much  on  our 
minds  here  in  Congress  recently.  But. 
"minority  rights"  is  a  phrase  with  many 
facets,  and  all  facets  are  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  this 
resolution  would  injure  the  civil  rights 
movement,  let  me  answer  that  at  the  top 
of  the  roUcall  of  States  that  are  in  the 
forefront  in  accomplisliments  on  behalf 
of  the  civil  rights  raovement  will  be 
found  States  that  have  for  years  been 
operating  under  the  type  of  legislative 
apportionment  which  this  resolution 
would  permit.  For  example,  under  its 
apF>ortionment  plan  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Lucas  against  44th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
and  the  other  cases  where  the  Court  first 
applied  the  one-man,  one-vote  slogan — 
and  that  is  all  it  is,  Mr.  President,  a  slo- 
gan— Colorado  had  a  proud  record  of  an- 
tidiscrimination legislation.  Our  public 
accommodations  law  was  adopted  in  1895 
(CRS  '63,  25-1-1).  It  is  still  the  law  in 
Colorado,  and  it  is  broader  than  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  section  contained 
in  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
In  1917,  our  public  accommodations  law 
was  strengthened  by  a  new  statute  (CRS 
•63  25-2-1)  forbidding  discriminatory 
advertising  by  any  place  of  public  ac- 
commodation, which  would  indicate  that 
the  patronage  of  any  particular  race, 
creed,  or  nationality  is  unwelcome  or  not 
acceptable.  A  fair  employment  act  was 
adopted  in  1957  (CRS  "63,  80-21-1)  by  a 
legislature  which  was  not  constituted 
solely  on  a  population  basis;  it  was.  in 
fact,  malapportioned  if  judged  by  the 
one-man,  one-vote  standard  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
maintain  is  a  prerequisite  to  advance- 
ment of  civil  rights.  The  Colorado  Anti- 
discrimination Commission,  now  referred 
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to  as  the  Colorado  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion I  understand,  was  established  by  act 
of  the  same  legislature,  in  1957  (CRS  '63. 
80-21-1).  And  in  1959.  our  so-called 
malapportioned  legislature  enacted  fair 
housing  legislation,  prohibiting  the  own- 
er of  housing  from  refusing  to  sell,  rent, 
or  lease  on  the  basis  of  "race,  creed,  color, 
sex,  national  origin,  or  ancestry,"  and 
forbidding  discrimination  based  on  those 
factors  in  the  making  of  loans  related  to 
housing  (CRS  '63.  69-7-1  >. 

Other  States  which  have  deviated 
from  a  population-only  apportionment 
may  have  similar  records  of  progress  in 
civil  rights.  New  York  is  an  example 
which  comes  to  mind.  But,  to  charge 
any  lack  of  progressiveness  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  to  a  failure  to  apply  the 
one-man.  one-vote  slogan  to  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  is  to  indulge  in  a 
grievous  error  of  generalization  and  fol- 
low a  faulty  premise. 

Further,  to  attribute  weaknesses  in 
State  government  to  the  fact  that  one 
house  of  the  State  legislature  is  appor- 
tioned on  a  geographic  rather  than  a 
population  basis  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  we  cannot  operate  properly  and  pro- 
gressively here  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  Federal  Government.  Some  of  the 
criticism  I  have  heard  regarding  this 
resolution  makes  me  wonder  whether 
there  are  not  those  among  such  critics 
who  deplore  the  continued  existence  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  geographic  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  in  Colo- 
rado with  respect  to  apportionment  of 
our  legislature  is  so  compelling  an  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  Senator  Dirksen's  pro- 
posal that  I  wish  to  detail  our  specific 
situation,  as  I  know  it  can  be  detailed 
by  Senators  from  most  of  the  States. 

In  Colorado  we  had  a  constitutional 
provision  which  had  been  properly  im- 
plemented by  the  legislature,  spelling  out 
the  method  of  apportionment  in  both  the 
Colorado  House  and  the  Colorado  Senate. 
That  constitutional  provision  had  been 
adopted  in  1962  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  majority  vote  in  every 
one  of  our  63  counties  on  a  one-man. 
one-vote  basis. 

The  1962  amendment  was  submitted 
to  the  people  as  an  initiated  law  at  a 
general  election,  which  can  be  done  under 
the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Colorado.   The  amendment  which  was 
adopted  was  titled,  on  the  ballot.  No.  7, 
and  was  popularly   called   the  Federal 
plan     for     reapportionment.      It    was 
adopted  statewide  by  a  vote  of  305,700  to 
172.725,  almost  2  to  1.    Every  county  in 
the  State  passed  the  amendment,  includ- 
ing those  counties  which,  according  to 
the  Supreme  Court,   are   under  repre- 
sented.   In  that  same  year,  on  the  same 
ballot,   there   was  another   amendment 
titled  No.  8,  which  would  have  reappor- 
tioned the  legislature  on  a  straight  popu- 
lation basis — that  is,  it  would  have  con- 
formed to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of 
one  man,  one  vote.    Amendment  No.  8 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  311.749  to 
149,822,  or  by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  in  1962  the 
people  of  Colorado,  on  an  initiated  law, 
in  evei-y  single  county  in  the  State,  turned 
down,  by  a  vote  of  over  2  to  1,  the  theory 


which  the  Supreme  Court  has  arrogated 
to  itself  under  the  Sims  decision;  and 
by  a  vote  of  almost  2  to  1  adopted  In 
every  county,  the  principle  that  our  State 
has  maintained  throughout  its  life  since 
1876.  It  was  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  in  its  decision  of  June  15,  1964,  in 
the  Colorado  case,  Lucas  against  44th 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
in  his  dissent  to  the  Lucas  case,  discuss- 
ing apportionment  in  Colorado  under 
that  constitutional  provision,  had  this 
to  say: 

In  the  Colorado  House,  the  majority  un- 
questionably rules  supreme,  with  the  popula- 
tion factor  untempered  by  other  considera- 
tions.    In  the  senate  rural  minorities  do  not 
have  effective  control,  and  therefore  do  not 
have  even  a  veto  power  over  the  will  of  the 
urban  majorities.    It  Is  true  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theoretical   arithmetic  a  minority  of 
36  percent  of  the  voters  could  elect  a  major- 
ity of  the  senate,   but  this  percentage   has 
no  real  meaning  In  terms  of  the  legislative 
process.    Under  the  Colorado  plan,  no  pos- 
sible combination  of  Colorado  senators  from 
rural  districts,  even  sissumlng  arguendo  that 
they  would  vote  as  a  bloc,  could  control  the 
senate.     To  arrive  at  the  36  percent  figure, 
one  must  Include  with  the  rural  districts  a 
substantial  number  of  urban  districts,  dis- 
tricts with  substantially  dissimilar  Interests. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  to  assume  that 
this    theoretical    majority    would    ever    vote 
together  on  any  Issue  so  as  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  Colo- 
rado.   Indeed,  when  we  eschew  the  world  of 
numbers,  and  look  to  the  real  world  of  effec- 
tive representation,  the  simple  fact  of   the 
matter  is  that  Colorado's  three  metropolitan 
areas:  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Springs, 
elect  a  majority  of  the  senate. 


If  there  is  anything  in  the  history  of 
Colorado  which  can  be  described  as  a 
longstanding  antipathy,  the  struggle  be- 
tween urban  centers  of  population  and 
the  predominantly  rural  balance  of  the 
State  would  fit  this  description.  I  can 
testify  that  the  Colorado  plan  adopted  by 
the  voters,  struck  a  reasonable  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  interests,  with 
neither  group  having  a  clear  overriding 
balance  of  power.  But  when  the  State  is 
apportioned  solely  on  population,  we  find 
that  the  Denver  metropolitan  area  alone, 
composed  of  Denver,  Adams,  Arapahoe, 
Boulder,  and  Jefferson  Counties,  can  im- 
pose its  wishes  in  the  whole  of  the  State. 
This  area  accounts  for  only  3.5  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  State,  but  it  contains 
53  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
The  vote  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
alone  is  sufficient  to  offset  55  other  coun- 
ties' votes,  out  of  a  total  of  63  counties  in 
the  State.  This  situation  could  lead  to 
absurd  results. 

I  just  want  to  take  an  absurd  situa- 
tion here  to  illustrate  it.  Assume  that 
a  new  agricultural  facility  is  planned  for 
the  State — perhaps  a  retraining  school 
for  agriculture  workers.  Is  16th  and 
California  Streets  in  downtown  Denver 
the  best  location?  Obviously  not,  but 
Metropolitan  Denver,  assuming  an  ab- 
surd situation,  could  force  that  decision 
on  the  State. 

Or,  to  give  an  example  which  is  not 
so  farfetched,  but  which  would  have  tre- 
mendous importance  in  a  State  such  as 
Colorado  where  water  is  literally  a  pre- 
cious  commodity,    suppose    an    urban- 


dominated  legislature  were  to  enact  laws 
designed  to  divest  all  agricultural  water 
rights;  or  put  a  prohibitive  tax  on  ani- 
mal breeding  stock;  or  drastically  lower 
the  amount  of  State  funds  allocated  to 
sparsely  populated  areas  in  school  aid. 
All  of  these  possibilities  would  seem 
grossly  unfair,  and  yet  they  are  possibil- 
ities in  a  legislature  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives with  little  concept  of  the 
problems  of  the  rural  area. 

And,  while  I  do  not  really  believe  that 
legislators  from  the  urban  areas  would 
insist  on  this  type  of  legislation,  still  I 
do  believe  that  the  hypothesis  demon- 
strates what  the  supporters  of  "one  man, 
one  vote"  have  ignored.  Those  people 
cry  loudly  that  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  break  the  stranglehold  which  the 
rural  areas  have  imposed  on  State  legis- 
latures. They  assume  that  rural  legis- 
lators will  ignore  the  needs  of  urban 
areas,  and  at  the  same  time  they  seem 
to  assume  that  urban  legislators  will  be 
somehow  fairer  and  wiser  in  treating  all 
the  problems  of  all  the  people  in  a  State. 
I  do  not  go  along  with  that  assumption. 
I  agree,  rather,  with  John  Adams,  who 
said  in  1789: 

The  essence  of  a  free  government  consists 
in  an  effectual  control  of  rivalries. 

This  we  had  in  Colorado,  our  own 
solution  worked  out  by  our  own  people, 
adopted  in  free  elections  and  enshrined 
in  our  constitution. 

Yet,  after  the  voters  had  adopted  this 
constitutional  provision  and  the  legisla- 
ture had  implemented  it.  an  opponent  of 
the  Federal  plan  filed  suit  in  the  Federal 
court  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  claim- 
ing violation  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
The  three- judge  district  court  convened 
to  hear  the  case,  held  that  the  Colorado 
plan  of  apportionment  was  not  violative 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  but  when  the 
case  was  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  case  was  reversed  and  remand- 
ed to  the  district  court. 

Thereafter,  we  had  the  following  se- 
quence of  events:  The  Federal  district 
court,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court,    decreed    that    reapportionment 
must  be  accomplished  by  July  15,  under 
threat  of  the  court  itself  accomplishing 
the   reapportionment  if   the   legislature 
was  unable   to   do  so.     The   Governor 
called  the  legislature  into  a  special  ses- 
sion, and  it  proceeded  to  devise  a  new 
plan  on  the  guidelines  of  the  Colorado 
Constitution    as    it    stood    before    the 
amendment    of    1962.      The    new    plan 
adopted  by  the  legislature  provided  for 
subdistricting  of  multimember  districts, 
such  as  the  city  and  county  of  Denver. 
This  plan  was  apptoved  by  the  three- 
judge  Federal  court  and  signed  by  the 
Governor.    Immediately  thereafter  suit 
was  filed  in  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
attacking  the  new  apportionment  plan  on 
the  basis  that  provision  for  subdistrict- 
ing contravened  the  old  Colorado  con- 
stitutional  provisions.     Simultaneously, 
the  backers  of  the  Federal  plan  of  appor- 
tionment appealed  the  district  court's  de- 
cision that  amendment  No.  7  was  not 
severable. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  old  constitutional  provision  on  ap- 
portionment prohibited  the  division  oi 
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the  counties  into  districts  for  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  and  representatives  and 
held,  therefore,  that  the  whole  appor- 
tionment act,  approved  by  the  Federal 
district  court,  was  invalid.  Nevertheless, 
they  permitted  elections  to  be  held  in  the 
fall  of  1964  under  the  invalid  act.  Sub- 
sequently, on  February  1  of  this  year,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the  appeal 
from  the  district  court,  and  in  a  per  cu- 
riam opinion,  said: 

Insofar  as  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  decides  Federal  questions.  It  Is  affirmed. 
Insofar  as  the  judgment  decides  other  ques- 
tions, it  Is  vacated  and  the  cause  is  remanded 
for  further  consideration  In  light  of  the 
supervening  decision  of  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Court. 

Four  Justices,  in  a  concurring  opinion, 
said: 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  court's 
disposition  of  this  case  leaves  It  open  to  the 
district  court  to  abstain  on  the  question  as 
to  the  severability  of  the  various  provisions 
of  amendment  No.  7  pending  resolution  of 
that  Issue  with  reasonable  promptitude  In 
further  State  court  proceedings.  We  deem 
it  appropriate  explicitly  to  state  our  view  that 
this  is  the  course  which  the  district  court 
should  follow.  On  the  basis  we  join  the 
Court's  opinion. 

Senators  are  certainly  aware  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  determining 
what  is  a  Federal  question.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  latest  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Colorado  situation 
points  up  the  near  impossibility  of  laying 
down  guidelines  in  the  apportionment 
problem.  It  clearly  points  up  the  Court's 
unwillingness  to  lay  down  such  guide- 
lines. Basically,  apportiomnent  is  a  po- 
litical question  and  the  more  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  pinned  down  to  have  to 
provide  guidelines,  let  alone  draw  appor- 
tionment plans,  the  more  they  are  going 
to  discover  the  truth  of  this. 

Justice  Harlan  discussed  the  political 
ramifications  when  the  judiciary  gets  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  apportionment, 
in  his  dissent  to  the  case  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims.  He  speaks  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  courts  are  likely  to  encounter 
in  this  field,  and  says: 

Generalities  cannot  obscure  the  cold  truth 
that  cases  of  this  type  are  not  amenable  to 
the  development  of  judicial  standards.  No 
set  of  standards  can  guide  a  court  which 
has  to  decide  how  many  legislative  districts 
a  State  shall  have,  or  what  the  shape  of  the 
districts  shall  be,  or  where  to  draw  a  par- 
ticular district  line.  No  judicially  manage- 
able standard  can  determine  whether  a  State 
should  have  single-member  districts  or  mul- 
timember districts  or  some  combination  of 
both.  No  such  standard  can  control  the 
balance  between  keeping  up  with  population 
shifts  and  having  stable  districts.  In  all 
these  resfyects,  the  courts  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  particular  decisions  with  respect 
to  which  a  principle  of  equally  populated 
districts  will  be  of  no  assistance  whatsoever. 
Quite  obviously,  there  are  limitless  possi- 
bilities for  districting  consistent  with  such  a 
principle.  Nor  can  these  problems  be  avoided 
by  judicial  reliance  on  legislative  judgment 
so  far  as  possible.  Reshaping  or  combining 
one  or  two  districts,  or  modifying  just  a  few 
district  lines,  is  no  less  a  matter  of  choosing 
among  many  possible  solutions,  with  varying 
political  consequences,  than  reapportionment 
broadside. 

It  is  interesting  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  language  in  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
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lan's  dissent  and  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  case  of  MacDougall  against  Green 
decided  in  1948,  in  which  the  Court  said: 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  and  doctri- 
naire, for  this  Court,  applying  such  broad 
constitutional  concepts  as  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  to  deny  a  State 
the  power  to  assure  a  proper  diffusion  of 
political  Initiative  as  between  the  thinly 
populated  counties  and  those  having  con- 
centrated masses.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  have  practical  opportunities  for 
exerting  their  political  weight  at  the  polls 
not  available  to  the  former.  The  Constitu- 
tion— a  practical  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment— makes  no  such  demands  on  the 
States. 

I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart's  dissent  in  the  appor- 
tionment cases: 

What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convert 
a  particular  pyoUtlcal  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 
50  States,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from 
Alaska  to  Texas,  without  regard  and  without 
respect  for  the  many  Individualized  and  dif- 
ferentiated characteristics  of  each  State, 
characteristics  stemming  from  each  State's 
distinct  history,  distinct  geography,  distinct 
distribution  of  population,  and  distinct 
political  heritage.  My  own  understanding 
of  the  various  theories  of  representative 
government  Is  that  no  one  theory  has  ever 
commanded  unanimous  assent  among  politi- 
cal scientists,  historians,  or  others  who  have 
considered  the  problem.  But  even  if  It  were 
thought  that  the  rule  announced  today  by 
the  Court  Is,  as  a  matter  of  political  theory, 
the  most  desirable  general  rule  which  can  be 
devised  as  a  basis  for  the  makeup  of  the 
representative  assembly  of  a  typical  State, 
I  could  not  join  In  the  fabrication  of  a 
constitutional  mandate  which  imports  and 
forever  freezes  one  theory  of  political  thought 
Into  our  Constitution. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  decision  in  the 
Sims  case  did.  And,  all  that  the  Con- 
gress would  do,  if  it  passes  this  proposal 
by  the  required  two-thirds  in  each  body, 
is  to  give  the  people  of  the  various  States, 
if  three-fourths  of  the  States  concur  with 
Congress,  the  opportunity  to  use  factors 
other  than  population  alone  in  appor- 
tioning one  house  of  their  legislatures. 
Representative  government  has  histori- 
cally been  a  balancing  of  many  diverse 
interests  and  good  representative  gov- 
ernment must  protect  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities. And,  I  am  fearful  that  the 
numbers  game  which  is  required  under 
the  Court's  rulings  will,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, leave  much  to  be  desired  in  pro- 
tecting these  minorities. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  strict  population 
basis  as  the  sole  allowable  factor  in  ap- 
portioning both  houses  of  a  bicameral 
legislature.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
intolerant  majority  can  be  fully  as  op- 
pressive as  a  dictatorship,  when  there  is 
no  restriction  placed  upon  the  majority. 
I  have  no  illusions  that  all  values  worth 
protecting  are  fully  protected  in  the 
Constitution.  Again,  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  affords  protection — 
political  protection — to  a  minority  who 
otherwise  might  be  completely  sub- 
merged and  run  over  roughshod  were 
there  no  such  checks.  The  whole  prin- 
ciple of  bicameralism  is  to  provide  an- 
other such  check  within  the  government 
and  this  is  as  true  on  the  State  level  as 
it  is  on  the  Federal  level.  Madison's  ar- 
guments in  the  Federalist  and  John  Stu- 


art Mill's  arguments  in  his  "Essay  on 
Representative  Government"  both  lay 
some  stress  on  having  the  two  houses 
"distinct"  and  "dissimilar  in  genius." 
Madison  in  No.  63  of  the  Federalist  closes 
his  arguments  for  a  distinctive  second 
chamber  saying: 

It  adds  no  small  weight  to  all  these  con- 
siderations to  recollect  that  history  Informs 
us  of  no  long-lived  republic  which  had  not  a 
senate. 

But,  the  basic  question  is  whether  we 
will  give  to  States  and  the  people  the 
opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  factors  are  important  in  apportion- 
ing seats  in  their  legislatures.  Certainly, 
the  proposal  under  consideration  does 
not  require  that  the  States  use  such 
other  factors,  but  only  permits  it  if  the 
plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  electorate 
in  accordance  with  law  and  with  the 
provisions  of  our  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  opens  the 
way,  our  Constitution  will  be  amended. 
The  American  Bar  Association  House  of 
Delegates  recently  gave  their  support  to 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  this  area. 
There  is  obviously  great  sentiment  here 
for  a  change.  I  know  that  the  majority 
of  people  in  Colorado  feel  they  have  been 
unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  been  surprised  by  the 
amount  of  mail  I  have  received,  and  the 
number  of  resolutions  passed  by  various 
groups  in  Colorado,  asking  that  I  do  all 
in  my  power  to  allow  the  people  in  each 
State  to  decide  on  their  own  govern- 
mental structure.  They  understand  the 
Constitution  does  not  speak  of  the  struc- 
ture of  State  government,  except  to  guar- 
antee that  it  be  "republican."  And  they 
understand  the  damage — psychological, 
at  least — done  to  the  Union  of  States  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
letters  and  resolutions  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Colorado  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Deek  Trail,  Colo., 

January  14,  1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  Deer  Trail 
Grange  No.  412,  feel  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
stepped their  authority  in  declaring  our 
plan  for  reapportioning  the  legislature  il- 
legal. 

We  hope  the  National  Congress  will  pass 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making 
it  legal  for  a  State,  with  bicameral  legisla- 
ture, to  elect  one  house  on  other  than  a 
population  basis.  We  hope  you  will  give  this 
some  consideration. 
Yoxirs  truly. 

Deer  Trail  Grange  No.  412, 
Myrtle  Hayward,  Secretary. 

Animas  Valley  Grange  No.  194, 

Durango.  Colo.,  January  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  The  members  of 
Animas  Valley  Grange  No.  194  are  very  much 
concerned  over  the  turn  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  de- 
claring unconstitutional  the  amendment  to 
Colorado's  constitution  pertaining  to  the 
apportionment  of  our  two  legislative  bodies. 
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and  the  resultant  reapportionment  and  re- 
allnement  of  districts  both  State  and  Na- 
tional. 

I  am  enclosing  a  resolution  passed  by  our 
Grange  at  our  last  regular  meeting  regard- 
ing this  matter  and  ask  you  to  give  It  all 
possible  consideration. 

Animas  Valley  Grange  is  comprised  of  134 
members. 

Sincerely, 

Dennie  Gray. 

RESOLXmON 

Whereas  in  the  year  1962  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  passed  by  a  majority  vote 
what  was  termed  the  "Federal  plan"  of  ap- 
portioning our  State's  legislative  body;  and 
Whereas  the  Animas  Valley  Grange  No. 
194.  Durango,  Colo.,  together  with  other 
Granges  in  the  area  and  throughout  the 
State,  supported  the  Federal  plan  of  appor- 
tionment and  worked  for  Its  passage;  and 
Whereas  a  minority  group  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  saw  fit  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which 
set  up  the  guidelines  of  apportioning  Colo- 
rado's legislative  bodies,  appealed  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  set  aside  the  aforementioned 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  caused  the  two  legislative 
bodies  of  the  State  to  be  reapportioned  on 
a  population  basis  as  nearly  as  possible: 
Now,  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved  by  the  Animas  Valley  Grange  No. 
194,  Durango  Colo..  That  legislation  be  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  which  will 
permit  the  sovereign  States  of  this  great 
Union  to  apportion  their  legislative  bodies  by 
similar  methods  as  our  Federal  governmental 
bodies  and  thereby  give  the  Government 
back  to  the  people. 

Robert  Bare, 
Master  of  Animas  Valley  Grange. 

Jennie  Gray, 
Secretary  of  Animas  Valley  Grange. 

Walter   W.   Jefferies, 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 


we  make  our  opinions  and  desires  on  legis- 
lation known. 

Sincerely, 
S.  G.  Deacon,  Jr.,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Deacon,  Jr., 
Keith  Lohr,  Mrs.  Homer  Wright,  Helen 
S.  Adams,  Frances  W.  McCullough, 
Florence  DeSautell,  Nancy  McGrath, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Mitz,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Witt, 
Betty  Porter,  Margie  Male,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Hoffman,  Evelyn  Trimble,  Mrs.  El- 
don  G.  Comin,  D.  D.  David,  Mrs.  D. 
D.  David,  local  townspeople,  ranchers 
and  farmers  (wife)  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley. 


Custer  County  Cowbelles. 
Westcltffe.  Colo..  February  5, 1965. 
Dear   Senator   Allott:    We   have   read   in 
different  farm   magazines  about   the   battle 
over   reapportionment.     "The   courts    taking 
away  the  say  of  the  people." 

Our  Cowbelle  organization  of  35  members 
had  a  discussion  upon  this  and  unanimously 
voted  in  favor  of  writing  to  you  to  tell  you 
we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  give  back  to  the  people  and  niral  areas 
their  voice  in  government.  Instead  of  letting 
the  courts  make  the  decisions. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  In  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  this  effect.     Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  George  Hall, 

Secretary. 

Monte  Vista,  Colo., 
October-November  1964  and  January  1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

EXear  Senator  Allott:  When  the  people  of 
Colorado  defeated  the  amendment  to  reap- 
portion our  beloved  State  according  to  pop- 
ulation the  following  people,  whose  signa- 
tures close  this  letter,  feel  that  this  was  the 
voice  and  desires  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State. 

We  encourage  you  as  Senator  of  our  State 
to  back  any  legislation  to  the  effect  that  a 
State  may  keep  its  area  representation. 

This  is  the  only  way  for  rural  peoples 
to  have  a  voice  in  our  Government. 

We  know  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives can  serve  the  people  best  only  when 


Durango,  Colo.. 
January  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:   It  is  my  request  that  you 
consider    the    enclosed    resolution    that   has 
been  backed  by  the  Colorado  State  Grange. 
Respectfully   yours. 

Walter  W.  Jefferies. 
Chairman.  Subcom,mittee  on  Agriculture 
and    Legislation    for    the    San    Juan 
Basin  of  Colorado  State  Grange. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  in  the  year  1962  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  passed  by  a  majority  vote 
amendment  No.  7— known  as  the  Federal 
plan— to  the  Colorado  State  constitution  as 
the  method  of  apportioning  our  State  legisla- 
tive bodies;  and 

Whereas  the  La  Plata  Pomona  Grange  No. 
10  of  the  County  of  La  Plata,  State  of  Colo- 
rado together  with  other  grangers  in  the  area 
and  throughout  the  State  supported  the  Fed- 
eral plan  of  apportionment  and  worked  for 
its  passage;  and 

Whereas  a  -minority  group  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  challenged  the  constitutionality  of 
amendment  No.  7  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  which  set  up  giiidelines 
of  apportioning  the  States  legislative  bodies; 
appealed  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America  who  set  aside 
amendment  No.  7  and  directed  that  both  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  State  be  reapportioned 
on  a  population  basis  as  nearly  as  possible: 
Now.  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved  by  La  Plata  Pomona  Grange  No. 
10,  La  Plata  Ccmnty,  Colo.,  That  legislation  be 
Introduced  in  this  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  permit- 
ting the  sovereign  States  of  this  great  Union 
to  apportion  their  legislative  bodies  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  the  respec- 
tive States  and  thus  return  the  Government 
to  the  people. 

Resolution  Committee  La  Plata 
Pomona  Grange  No.  10, 

Robert  Barr, 

Walter  W.  Jefferies, 

Bryan  Woods, 


Manutacturers  Association 

of  Colorado, 
Denver.  Colo.,  May  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  The  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  Colorado  would  like  to  lend  its  sup- 
port to  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  the  majority  of 
voters  in  any  State  to  determine  whether  or 
not  one  house  of  their  State  legislature 
should  be  based  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation alone. 

We  recall  that  the  voters  of  Colorado  were 
given  a  clear  choice  In  the  passage  of  amend- 
ment No.  7  and  that  they  favored  this  method 
of  apportionment  by  an  almost  2-to-l  major- 
ity. We  firmly  agree  with  you  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  would  be  better  served 
under  a  "Federal  system"  of  legislative 
apportionment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  H.  DeTemfle, 
Executive  Secretary. 

March  22, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Just  a  note  of  en- 
coureigement  on  your  stand  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  calling  for  an  appropriate  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  people  of  a  State 
vote  on  an  issue,  they  should  have  the  riglit 
to  abide  by  the  outcome  of  that  vote.  As 
long  as  the  Federal  Government  committees 
can  say,  "We  don't  think  you  should  do  it 
that  way,"  why  do  we  bother  to  vote  on 
an  issue  like  reapportionment  in  the  first 
place?  When  the  American  people  start 
fFeling  this  way,  our  governmental  system 
is  on  its  way  backward. 

Have  faith — we're  with  you  all  the  way. 
Sincerely, 

E.  C.  BOXBERGER, 

Larimer  County   Young  Farm  Bureau 
Chairman. 


Redlands  Mesa  Grange  No.  487, 
Hotchkiss,  Colo..  January  5.  1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  We  the  members 
of  the  Redlands  Mesa  Grange  feel  very 
strongly  concerning  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  reappor- 
tionment in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  overrule  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  matter. 

Thanking  you  for  doing  all  you  can  in  this 
matter  so  vital,   not  only   to  the  people  of 
Colorado,  but  to  each  and  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Paulson, 
Master,  Redlands  Mesa  Grange. 
Helen  Hicks, 
Secretary,  Redland  Mesa   Grange. 


Northwest  op  Monte  Vista,  Colo., 

March  29,  1965. 
Mr.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allott:  When  and  if  a  bill  should 
come  up  for  the  reapportioning  of  the  house 
and  senate,  I  urge  you  to  support  a  bill  that 
the  representatives  be  based  on  population 
and  the  senate  on  area  or  district. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  Stoeber,  Jr. 


Amherst,  Colo., 

March  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  am  writing  con- 
cerning Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  seventh  amend- 
ment to  our  State  constitution,  as  was  voted 
on  and  passed  by  the  people,  who  knew  more 
about' Colorado  than  anyone  else,  but  by  a 
split  decision  of  the  U.S.  court  was  declared 
unconstitutional. 

I  cannot  think  we  should  let  that  stand, 
but  let  us  uphold  the  American  principles 
of  government  that  have  served  us  so  well 
in  the  i>ast. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  all  your  efforts  to 
adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2. 

It  will  give  the  States  the  right  to  decide 
the  reapportionment  issue  through  action  on 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Then  the  States  could  consider  factors 
other  than  population  in  apj>ortioning  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislation. 

We  would  be  able  to  follow  the  plan  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  would  preserve  to  the 
States,  and  to  the  voters  of  the  separate 
States,    the   right   to   decide   this   issue  for 
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themselves.    It  would  also  provide  the  check 
and   balance   which  Is   so  very   essential   to 
good  government. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  H.  Stoddard. 


United  Farm  Agency, 
Delta,  Colo.,  March  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  my  understanding  that  you 
favor  and  are  working  for  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  on  legislative 
reapportionment. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  efforts  and  would 
like  you  to  know  it. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  B.  Ross. 


Meeker,  Colo., 

March  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Allott. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  As  legislative  re- 
apportionment is  coming  up  for  considera- 
tion, we  are  supporting  and  urging  action  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  We  know  you 
are  fighting  for  us  and  we  urge  you  to  work 
hard  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 

The  Supreme  Court  took  away  our  right 
that  we  in  Colorado  earned.  The  right  to 
determine  how  our  legislature  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned. And  we  feel  that  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2  would  give  us  back  our  right,  and 
the  voters  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  decision  on  this  Important  issue. 
We  feel  we  must  win.  Thank  you. 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Krack. 


Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 

March  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sure  thankful  for  what  you 
are  doing  for  us  here  in  Colorado  and  hope 
that  you  and  other  supporters  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  will  be  able  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment that  will  give  back  to  the  States  the 
right  to  apportion  their  own  legislatures. 
Yours, 

Leslie  Kiefer. 


Meeker,  Colo., 

March  29,  1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  the  Honorable  Gordon  Allott:  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
2  on  reapportionment  and  will  appreciate 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  get  it  passed.  I 
feel  that  the  States  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  apportion  their  own  legislatures,  one 
house  on  population  and  the  other  on  some 
different  plan  if  they  so  wish. 
Respectfully, 

W.  H.  Jacobs. 

Meeker,  Colo., 

March  29. 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Honorable  Gordon  Allott:  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 
on  reapportionment  and  will  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  help  get  it  passed.  I 
feel  that  the  States  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  apportion  their  own  legislatures,  one 
on  population  and  the  other  on  some  differ- 
ent plan  if  they  so  wish. 
Respectfully, 

Alice  L.  Jacobs. 


Hesperus,  Colo., 

April  3, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Senator    Allott:    As   we   feel    that 
property  rights  should  be  assured  fair  rep- 


resentation equal  to  the  representation  given 
human  rights,  we  feel  it  is  Imperative  that 
State  legislatures  should  be  apportioned  one 
house  on  population  and  one  house  on  a 
basis  other  than  population.  We  feel  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  does  not  assure  this 
equal  representation. 

Therefore,  we  ask  your  support  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  reapportionment 
which  will  provide  that  one  house  of  State 
legislatures  may  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  population. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lloyd  F.  Benton, 
Cecile   a.    Benton. 


March  29,  1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Mt.  View  Grange  No.  411 
of  El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  supports  discharge 
petition  No.  1  of  89th  Congress. 

One  house  by  population  and  one  house 
by  area. 

Thank  you. 

Lee  M.  Alger. 


Resolution 

Whereas  our  system  of  government  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  protection  to 
minorities;  and 

Whereas  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  decreed  that  all  State  legislators  must 
be  apportioned  by  population  alone:  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  Progressive  Pomona 
Grange  favor  amendment  to  our  Federal 
Constitution  allowing  States  to  apportion 
seats  of  one  house  of  their  legislature  by 
some  means  other  than  population:  Be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Colorado  delegates  in  Congress. 

Passed  at  Progressive  Pomona  Grange 
meeting  at  Grand  View  Grange  on  March 
13.  1965. 

Marie  Minshall, 

Secretary. 


Bent-Prowers  Cattle  and 
Horse  Growers  Association, 

March  15, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
y^shington,  D.C. 

«Dear  Senator  Allott:  Our  organization  is 
made  up  of  stockmen  in  five  southeastern 
Colorado  counties.  At  our  96th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Lamar  on  February  27,  1965,  our  group 
adopted  the  enclosed  resolution.  I  was  in- 
structed to  send  a  copy  to  yovu-  ofBce. 

Our  group  also  took  the  position  on  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  one  house  of  the  legislature  be  on 
a  basis  other  than  population.  Also  that 
since  the  Federal  plan  for  Colorado  was  voted 
on  by  the  people  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
ballot,  that  this  power  not  be  subject  to  any 
Federal  Court. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  A.  Smartt, 

Secretary. 


Resolution  Passed  at  the  96th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Bent-Prowers  Cattle  and 
Horse  Growers  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1965 

Whereas  coyotes  have  become  a  great  men- 
ace to  livestock  and  poultry  in  this  area,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  producers  of  livestock 
and  poultry  to  effect  any  practical  destruc- 
tion of  coyotes.  We  hereby  urge  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  sufficient  money  into  the 
program  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of 
this  menace.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Stewart  Udall. 


Stratton,  Colo., 

March  13,  1965. 
Dear  Senator:   I  understand  you  are  for 
legislative  reapportionment  (S.J.  Res.  2),  for 
which  I'm  very  pleased.    Keep  fighting. 
Sincerely, 

Jos  Cure. 


Gunnison,  Colo., 

March  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Old  Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  apportionment  amendment  which 
each  and  every  one  has  a  very  vital  Interest 
in. 

The  Farm  Bureau  supports  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  will  permit  the  States  to  decide  the 
reapportionment  issue  through  action  on  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
author  of  the  Constitution  provides  two 
methods  for  amending  it.  The  first  method 
calls  approval  of  an  amendment  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  ratifica- 
tion by  two-thirds  of  the  States.  The  second 
method  provides  that  if  two- thirds  (currently 
34)  of  the  States  petition  Congress  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  consider  a  partic- 
ular Issue,  the  Congress  shall  do  so.  Any 
amendment  approved  by  a  constitutional 
convention  would  also  require  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  before  It  becomes 
law.  So  far  this  year,  17  State  legislatures 
have  taken  action  to  petition  Congress  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention  to  consider 
apportionment.  This  Is  evidence  of  their 
interest  and  desire  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  such  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  be  approved  by  the  Congress  and  submitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification. 

2.  It  restores  the  power  of  the  people  of 
each  State  to  determine  the  composition  of 
the  legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership.  Under  the  June  15,  1964,  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  the  States  lost  their 
right  to  determine  how  their  legislature  shall 
be  apportioned.  The  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court  held  "that  the  seats  In  both  houses  of 
a  bicameral  State  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis." 

Population  thus  becomes  the  sole  factor 
in  determining  the  composition  and  appor- 
tionment of  a  State  legislature.  Even  If  an 
overwlielmlng  majority  of  the  people  In  a 
State  wanted  to  consider  some  other  factor, 
they  could  not  do  so.  As  the  minority  opin- 
ion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said:  "It  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  intolerable  and 
inappropriate  interference  by  the  Judiciary 
with  the  Independent  legislatures  of  the 
States." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  says,  "The  right 
and  power  to  determine  the  composition  of 
the  legislature  of  a  State  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  shall  re- 
main In  the  people  of  that  State."  We  believe 
that  this  Is  where  our  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended this  power  to  be  lodged,  and  where  It 
should  be  lodged  today. 

3.  The  people  would  have  the  right  to  con- 
sider factors  other  than  population  in  ap- 
portioning one  house  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture. 

The  propxjsed  constitutional  amendment 
would  permit  members  of  one — but  not 
both — of  the  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  leg- 
islature to  represent  districts  established  with 
consideration  to  factors  other  then  popula- 
tion. Area,  geography,  and  the  local  units 
of  government  could  be  considered.  Any 
State  that  wishes  to  apportion  both  houses 
of  Its  legislature  solely  on  a  population  basis 
would  be  free  to  do  so. 

4.  Opportunity  to  follow  the  historic  pat- 
tern of  the  U.S.  Congress  would  be  preserved 
to  the  States. 

Under  the  "Federal"  pattern  one  branch 
of  a  legislative   body  Is  elected  on  an  area 
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basis  while  the  other  branch  represents  dis- 
tricts established  of  a  population  basis. 

Whether  in  the  Federal  Government  or  in  a 
State  government  this  historical  pattern  of 
apportionment  serves  as  an  essential  "check 
and  balance"  in  our  political  system.  It  In- 
sures that  area  problems  and  minority  Inter- 
ests will  be  given  appropriate  recognition 
when  public  issues  are  considered.  Also, 
local  views  and  concerns  will  not  be  buried 
and  lost  before  the  power  of  majorities. 

5.  The  voters  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  that  decision  on  this  important 
issue. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  any  sys- 
tem of  State  legislative  apportionment  based 
on  factors  other  than  population  would  re- 
quire approval  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  a  statewide  referendum. 

This  means  that  the  people  in  a  State 
would  have  two  opportunities  to  express 
themselves  on  this  question  before  any  ap- 
portionment plan  reflects  factors  other  than 
population  could  go  Into  effect:  First,  when 
their  State  legislature  has  before  it  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  ratify  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  such  as  that  proposed  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  and  second,  after 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  amended  when  the 
people  in  the  State  would  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum on  a  specific  plan  of  apportionment. 
With  this  double  safeguard  for  the  will  of 
the  people,  we  do  not  believe  any  Member 
of  Congress  should  oppose  approval  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  such  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2.  The  right  of  the  people  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  this  manner  should  not 
be  denied  them. 

We  support  the  appropriate  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures.  We  recognize  that 
there  have  been  Instances  where  States  have 
failed  to  keep  their  legislatures  apportioned 
in  accordance  with  requirements  of  their 
own  State  constitutions.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  this  Is  adequate  reason  to  perma- 
nently deprive  the  people  of  the  various 
States  of  all  authority  to  determine  the 
apportionment  of  their  legislatures. 

Farm  bureau  urges  the  prompt  enactment 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.     Thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  presenting  our  views. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Louis  P.  Van  Tuyl, 

President, 
Gunnison  County  Farm  Bureau. 


LoNOMONT.,  Colo.. 

July  20. 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allott:   We  do  hope  you  will 
consider   the   feelings   as   set   forth   in   this 
resolution. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 
Mrs.  Fred  C.  Heimbecker,  Secretary. 


RESOLXmOK 

Whereas  If  population  is  a  controlling  fac- 
tor in  all  elections  for  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature,  the  ability  of  rural  citizens 
to  cast  a  meaningful  ballot  will  be  im- 
possible. 

Whereas  the  movement  chips  away  at  the 
built-in  checks  and  balances  whereby 
minority  Interests  In  one  house  will  have  suf- 
ficient voice  and  power  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. 

Whereas  It  moves  to  silence  or  greatly 
diminish  the  farm  voice  at  a  time  when  fewer 
and  fewer  farm  representatives  are  elected 
to  Congress. 

Whereas,  further,  total  urban  control  of 
government  will  open  the  door  to  many  pol- 
icies and  programs  that  rural  people  do  not 
support. 

Therefore:  Libefty  Hall  Grange  No.  459, 
Colorado,  favors  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution allowing  the  people  of  each  State  to 
apportion  one  house  of  their  legislature  on 


factors  other  than  population  by  a  majority 
vote  in  a  statewide  election. 

We  resolve:  That  you  as  our  Congressman 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 

Adopted  July  14,  1965. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate can  at  least  take  the  first  step  to 
restoring  the  balance  in  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  passing  this  proposal,  and 
returning  to  the  States  their  traditional 
right  to  solve  the  problem  of  apportion- 
ment as  their  own  experience  dictates. 
I  urge  that  we  do  so. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  said  in  his  speech  of  last 
Thm-sday : 

Not  only  do  referendums  fall  to  dependa- 
bly represent  public  opinion,  referendums, 
in  fact  Interfere  with  a  fair  expression  of 
the  popular  will. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  seems 
absurd  on  its  face,  but  Senator  Douglas 
cites  statistics  to  prove  his  point.     Ba- 
sically, his  point  was  that  voter  partici- 
pation in  referendums  is  extremely  low. 
He  cited,  among  others,  the  case  of  Colo- 
rado and  gave  the  prevailing  vote  on  ap- 
portionment referendums  in  three  elec- 
tions.   He  stated  that  in  1962,  the  per- 
centage of  the  voting-age  population  on 
the  prevailing  vote  on  the  two  apportion- 
ment questions  on  the  ballot  was  31.1 
and   32.2   percent,   respectively.     I   feel 
constrained  to  point  out.  however,  that 
if  we  are  to  indulge  in  the  nimibers  game 
on  the  Senate  floor,  as  we  have  seen 
the   Supreme    Court    doing    across   the 
Capitol  plaza,  the  figures  can  be  used 
somewhat  differently.     It  seems  to  me 
very   definitely   misleading   to  compare 
the  prevailing  vote  against  the  total  vot- 
ing-age population.    For  example,  using 
the  figures  which  Senator  Douglas  used, 
we  find  that  in  the  1962  election,  36  per- 
cent  of    the   voting-age   population   of 
Colorado  elected  the  Governor  and  31 
percent    of    the    voting-age    population 
elected  a  supreme  court  justice  to  a  10- 
year  term. 

So  the  figures  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  hardly  illustrative  and 
involve  getting  into  the  "numbers  game." 
which  the  opponents  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion seem  so  determined  to  adopt. 

We  in  Colorado  feel  that  we  have  been 
hurt  badly.  We  feel  as  individual  cit- 
izens that  we  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  choose  our  own  form  of  State 
govprnment,  provided  only,  under  the 
Constitution,  that  it  shall  be  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  We  feel  that 
when  63  counties,  even  including  those 
which  would  theoretically  be  hurt  if 
there  were  not  the  so-called  one-man, 
one-vote  theory,  vote  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  initiated  by  the  people,  that 
amendment  ought  to  be  accepted  and 
become  a  part  of  our  government. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Unfortunately.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  to  hear  the 
entire  address  of  my  colleague  from 
Colorado.  However.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity a  few  days  ago  to  hear  Senators 
who  oppose  the  amendment  comment  on 
the  same  problem.  I  interjected  myself 
into  that  debate  and  enjoyed  it. 


What  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado said  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
is  of  extreme  importance;  that  is,  that 
no  one.  by  this  amendment,  is  attempt- 
ing to  determine,  out  of  Washington,  or 
under  the  Constitution,  what  the  make- 
up of  any  particular  State  legislature 
shall  be.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
r6ct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do,  more  than  anything  else,  is  to 
say  that  the  people  in  each  of  the  States 
may  determine  for  themselves  how  their 
legislatures  shall  be  apportioned,  keep- 
ing in  mind  only  one  restriction;  namely, 
that  one  house  of  a  two-house  legisla- 
ture must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect; that  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Once  again,  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  address  on  this  point, 
lb  strikes  me  that  we  are  coming  to  the 
very  nub  of  the  issue;  that  is.  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  shall  let  the  courts 
determine  the  makeup  of  each  State's 
legislature,  or  let  the  people  of  the 
States  themselves  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  contribution  to 
the  debate.  He  has  put  his  finger  ex- 
actly on  the  nub  of  the  problem.  It  is 
a  question  of  whether  we  shall  place 
the  responsibility  in  the  individual  peo- 
ple of  the  States  or  let  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  decide  the  political  question 
of  districting  and  redistricting  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  more  question,  because  I  think  it  is 
pertinent.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  a  number  of  States — as  I  recall, 
20 — have  now  reapportioned? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  memory  is  that 
that  is  the  approximate  number. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  have  appor- 
tioned both  houses  of  their  legislatures 
under  the  one-man,  one-vote  theory. 
The  point  has  been  made  that  we  can- 
not expect  any  legislature  which  has 
not  reapportioned  to  submit  to  a  fair 
test  to  the  voters  by  referendum,  be- 
cause since  the  legislatures  are  already 
dominated  by  the  rural  segment — and 
this  statement  has  been  made.  I  believe. 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Doug- 
las], as  opposed  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] — we  could 
not  expect  them  to  propose  anything 
which  would  be  fair. 

This  particular  amendment,  as  I  read 
it,  merely  provides  that  if  only  one  side 
of  the  proposition  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  people,  there  must  be  presented,  in 
two  separate  amendments,  both  sides 
of  the  proposition  for  a  vote  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes;  it  would  be 
similar  to  the  1962  situation  in  Colorado, 
where  the  so-called  Federal  plan  was 
presented  in  amendment  No.  7.  and  the 
one-man.  one-vote  concept  was  presented 
in  amendment  No.  8. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  of  our  friends 
from  Delaware  said  that  Delaware  had 
already  reapportioned  its  legislature;  and 
that  if  the  legislature  should  be  asked  to 
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go  forward  and  initiate  a  referendum 
for  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  legislature, 
because  it  is  already  controlled  by  the 
cities,  would  undoubtedly  place  on  the 
ballot  a  proposal  which  would  be  even 
more  discriminatory  against  some  of  the 
rural  areas  than  the  present  makeup  of 
the  legislature  is.  Therefore,  he  has 
some  doubts  about  the  amendment. 

But  is  it  a  fact  that  when  the  populous 
counties  and  areas  of  our  State — and  I 
believe  of  California  too — voted  on  this 
proposal,  they  concluded  that  the  make- 
up of  a  two-house  State  legislature  should 
be  more  or  less  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
Federal  Government;  namely,  that  one 
house  should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population,  and  the  other  house  not. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  even  in  a  State 
that  is  reapportioned,  this  amendment, 
in  the  Senator's  opinion,  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would.  It  would 
also  be  helpful  even  in  States  which  did 
not  have  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
as  Colorado  has.  It  would  be  helpful  be- 
cause it  would  at  least  give  the  people  of 
those  States  a  choice. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  my 
feeling.  If  the  people  themselves,  by  a 
vote,  decide  that  they  want  to  main- 
tain the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  in 
both  houses,  they  are  capable  of  doing 
so  under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Under  this '  amend- 
ment, they  would  have  the  right  to  do 
so;  the  Senator  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  again  express  ap- 
preciation for  my  colleague's  distin- 
guished presentation  of  an  extremely 
important  issue. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  a  State  legislature  should 
be  permitted  to  enact  into  law  a  statute 
which  would  provide,  let  us  say,  that  the 
women  of  Colorado  should  be  entitled  to 
only  one-half  of  a  vote  in  an  election 
for  State  oflBcials  or  legislators. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  about 
Maryland,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    In  any  State. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  Colorado. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  our  constitution. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  agree  that  it  should  not  be 
done? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  further  agree 
that  the  legislature  of  Colorado,  Mary- 
land, or  any  other  State  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enact  into  law  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  American  In- 
dians, Negroes,  or  Japanese-Americans 
should  be  entitled  to  only  one-half  of  a 
vote  in  any  election  for  State  legislators 
or  officials? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  query  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  along  the  same  line.  My  an- 
swer would  have  to  be  no. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  realize  that  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  the  Dirksen  amendment — a  ver- 
sion which  was  not  voted  on  or  consid- 
ered by  the  subcommittee  during  ap- 
proximately 13  weeks  of  hearings  and 
which  was  not  voted  on  or  considered 
finally  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary— provides  that  the  people  of  a  State 
may  apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  using  population,  geography, 
or  political  subdivisions  as  factors,  giv- 
ing each  factor  such  weight  as  is  deemed 
appropriate.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that 
that  language  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment pending  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  definition  of  the  word  "geogra- 
phy," which  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
a  legislature  may  use  in  reapportion- 
ment? Is  the  Senator  awai-e  that  the 
definition  of  the  word  "geography"  is  so 
broad  and  all-encompassing  that  it  could 
include  almost  any  factor  that  a  legisla- 
ture might  dream  up,  so  long  as  it  bore 
some  relation  to  a  physical  phenomenon 
on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realize  that  the  term 
"geography"  is  a  broad,  general  term. 
However,  in  this  concept,  I  assume  and 
believe  that  any  reasonable  man  would 
assume  that  the  term  has  a  relationship 
to  the  area  and  land  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  district  apportioned  by  the 
legislature  for  any  particular  legislator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  is  excellent.  It 
would  be  my  firsthand  response,  as  well. 
However,  the  problems  implicit  in  trying 
to  define  the  word  "geography"  exemplify 
the  difficulties  that  arise  when  we  try  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with 
language  that  has  been  drawn  hastily 
and  has  not  been  considered  before  either 
the  subcommittee  or  full  committee. 
Now  we  must  try  for  the  first  time  to  de- 
fine the  term  "geography"  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Testimony  adduced  in  hearings 
would  have  been  extremely  helpful  in  this 
endeavor. 

We  find  in  the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary that  "geography"  is  deflned  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
description  of  the  earth's  surface,  treating 
of  its  form  and  physical  features,  its  natural 
and  political  divisions,  the  climate,  produc- 
tions and  population,  etc.,  of  the  various 
countries.  It  is  frequently  divided  into 
mathematical,  physical,  and  political  geog- 
raphy. 

We  flnd  in  Webster's  Third  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  that  "geography"  is 
defined  as  follows: 

1.  A  science  that  deals  with  the  earth 
and  its  life,  esp.  the  description  of  land, 
sea,  air  and  the  distribution  of  plant  and 
animal  life  including  man  and  his  Industries 
with  reference  to  the  mutual  relationships 
of  these  diverse  elements 

2.  The  geographic  features  of  an  area 

3.  A  treatise  on  geography 

4.  A  delineation  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  constituent  elements. 


We  find  in  the  Century  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopedia  that  the  word  "geography" 
is  defined  as  follows: 

The  science  of  the  description  of  the  earth's 
siirface  in  Its  present  condition,  and  of  the 
distribution  upon  It  of  its  various  products 
and  animals,  especially  mankind. 

We  flnd  in  Funk  &  Wagnall's  Dic- 
tionary that  the  word  "geography"  is 
defined  as  follows : 

1.  The  science  that  describes  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  its  associated  physical, 
biological,  economic,  political,  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  especially  in  terms 
of  large  areas  and  the  complex  of  interrela- 
tionships among  them. 

2.  The  natural  aspect,  featxires.  etc.  of  a 
place  or  area. 

We  find  in  the  American  College  Dic- 
tionary that  the  word  "geography"  is 
defined  as  follows: 

1.  The  study  of  the  areal  differentiation  of 
the  earth's  surface,  as  shown  in  the  character, 
arrangement,  and  interrelatioiis  over  the 
world  of  elements  such  as  climate,  relief, 
soil,  vegetation,  population,  land  use,  indus- 
tries, or  states,  and  of  the  unit  areas  formed 
by  the  complex  of  these  individual  ele- 
ments 

2.  The  topographical  features  of  a  region, 
usually  of  the  earth,  but  sometimes  of  the 
moon,  etc. 

We  find  in  the  Thomdike-Barnhart 
Dictionary  that  the  word  "geography"  is 
defined  as  follows: 

1.  Study  of  the  earth's  surface,  climate, 
continents,  countries,  peoples,  industries, 
and  products 

2.  The  surface  features  of  a  place  or  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  nature  of  the 
term  "geography"  is  so  broad  and  so  in- 
clusive that  it  could  be  used  by  a  State 
legislature  as  a  vehicle  for  disenfran- 
chising groups  of  people  or  for  giving 
greater  weight  to  the  vote  of  one  person 
than  to  the  vote  of  a  member  of  an  un- 
popular minority.  Could  the  legislature 
not  use  one  of  the  many  terms  which 
fall  under  the  classification  of  "geog- 
raphy" to  work  its  will,  and  thus  disen- 
franchise a  minority  group,  which  the 
Senator  and  I  agree  should  not  be  done? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
answer  the  Senator  in  this  way:  First  of 
all,  we  all  have  occasion  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary now  and  then.  When  I  use  the 
dictionary  with  respect  to  a  particular 
word,  I  do  not  look  for  a  definition  that 
has  no  application  to  the  context  in 
which  I  intend  to  use  the  word. 

I  would  assume  that  anyone  who  would 
interpret  this  language,  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  might 
possibly  use  the  word  "geography"  in  the 
context  which  is  meant  to  be  used  here. 

Second,  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  If  the 
Senator  has  lost  faith  in  his  people  to 
the  extent  that  he  believes  the  people  of 
his  State  will  disenfranchise  minority 
groups,  I  should  say  that  he  has  good 
grounds  for  his  point  of  view. 

Frankly,  as  I  look  at  it,  as  I  view  the 
action  of  the  people  in  my  own  State,  and 
as  I  have  watched  them  perform  in  this 
area,  after  being  closely  associated  with 
the  legislature  for  15  years,  and  some- 
what associated  with  it  even  before  that 
time,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  people 
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of  Colorado,  as  an  entiiy.  or  even  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  them,  woiUd  do  this 
kind  of  thing.  . 

My  State  has  a  long  history  in  civil 
rights.  No  man  has  ever  been  deprived 
of  his  right  to  vote  since  the  State  came 
into  the  Union,  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  any  other  reason. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  thing.  It  was  a 
Negro,  a  man  named  Barney  Ford,  who 
enshrined  a  provision  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  which  forbids 
discrimination  in  the  franchise.  Smce 
that  time,  other  minority  groups  have 
come  to  the  State  of  Colorado— including 
Spanish-Americans,  as  well  as  Negroes. 
A  great  many  people  have  come  there 
from  southern  Europe  and  middle 
Europe,  who.  in  the  first  generation,  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  members  of  the 
minority  group,  and  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  underdogs.  None  of  them  has 
ever  been  denied  the  right  to  vote,  and 
to  have  his  vote  counted. 

I  frankly  cannot  conceive  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  a 
referendum,  on  an  initiative,  or  on  an 
amendment  referred  to  them  by  the  leg- 
islature, would  deliberately  set  out  to 
disenfranchise  any  group  of  people.  I 
do  not  care  whether  it  would  involve 
race,  color,  religion,  or  any  other  fac- 
tor; I  cannot  conceive  that  they  would 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator's  confidence  in  the  State 
legislature  is  commendable. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  confidence  is  in 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  rushed  and  has  an  appointment 

at  2:30.  ^  ,   ^ 

Mr  TYDINGS.  One  further  point. 
Forgetting,  for  a  moment,  the  problem 
of  rights  of  minorities,  does  the  Senator 
agree  that  a  State  legislature  should  not 
be  permitted  to  reduce  the  franchise, 
the  right  to  vote,  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  a  State  who  might  live 
in  suburban  communities? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  the  question.  If  the  Senator 
means  a  flat  proposition  that  a  legisla- 
ture should  not  be  entitled  to  reduce  any 
particular  section,  I  would  say  Jes  ; 
but  on  this  amendment— and  this  is 
where  the  Senator  falls  down  and  does 
not  see  the  point,  and  I  am  referring  to 
the  amendment  the  Senator  was  speak- 
ing of— provides  that  the  question  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  in 
an  alternative  form. 

Let  us  suppose  a  finagling  legislature 
did  exactly  what  my  friend  has  premised 
his  question  upon.  Let  us  suppose  it 
presented  a  proposal,  to  be  voted  on  un- 
der this  amendment,  which  would  dis- 
franchise a  group  of  suburban  people, 
or  because  they  are  colored,  or  Spanish- 
Americans,  or  something  else.  The  leg- 
islature also  has  to  submit  at  the  same 
election  an  alternative  plan  of  appor- 
tionment based  upon  substantial  equal- 
ity of  population.  So  even  if  a  legisla- 
ture does  what  the  Senator  has  assumed, 
if  it  betrays  the  trust  of  the  people,  the 
people  wUl  have  the  right  of  voting  on 


the  other  proposal,  and  of  putting  it  back 
on  a  population  basis. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Taking  the  problem 
that  the  Senator  has  set  forth,  why 
should  a  majority  of  the  people,  those 
living  in  the  suburbs,  as  they  do  in  my 
State,  be  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  referendum?  Why  should  the  legisla- 
ture have  a  right  to  require  the  people 
to  vote  in  a  referendum  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  which  is  granted  them  by 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  regard  having 
to  vote  in  a  referendum  as  a  serious  bur- 
den on  the  consciences  or  souls  of  the 
people.  The  process  of  legislation  is  a 
continual  process  of  tugging  and  pulling. 
That  is  why  people  petition  the  Congress. 
People  in  the  suburban  areas  have  the 
same  right. 

Laying  aside  this  question,  the  peo- 
ple are  required  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  for  legislators  who  have  gone 
against  what  they  considered  their  in- 
terests, or  vote  for  people  who  they 
thought  voted  for  their  interests.  I  do 
not  consider  of  any  significance  the  ar- 
gument of  having  the  burden  of  having 
to  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  not  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  cast  an  equal  vote  a  right 
granted  to  every  American  citizen?  Is 
it  not  a  right  so  fundamental  that  no 
legislature  should  be  able  to  take  it  away 
from  the  people? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  friend  has  put  his 
finger  exactly  on  the  issue.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment  every  man  and 
woman  would  have  a  right  to  vote  for 
one  of  two  plans.  At  worst,  it  would 
lead  to  where  the  Supreme  Court  has  put 
us.  At  best,  the  people  would  be  given  a 
right  which  has  been  theirs  ever  since 
the  Union  was  organized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Let  us  assume  that 
the  average  vote  in  a  referendum  in  the 
United  States  is  about  25  or  30  percent. 
That  would  be  about  the  percentage  of 
those  voting.     Suppose  that  in  State  A 
the  national  average  voted  in  a  referen- 
dum, and  the  great  groups  that  were 
working  to  maintain  the  status  quo  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  25  percent  of  the 
vote,  which   resulted   in   depriving   the 
people  in  the  suburbs  of  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  their  equal  representa- 
tion in  one  house.    Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve the  people  of  that  State  would  have 
been  justly  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote? 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     The  Senator  is  only 
playing  a  numbers  game.    If  the  Sena- 
tor will  check  the  general  elections— I 
have  not  made  the  study  myself,  but  I 
feel  reasonably  certain  of  these  facts  in 
my  mind— he  will  find,  as  I  have  detailed 
it— I  do  not  have  before  me  at  present 
the  note  that  I  used— that  according  to 
Senator  Douglas'  figures.  31.1  and  32.2 
percent   of   the   voting   age   population 
voted  on  the  winning  side,  in  the  Colo- 
rado referendums  of  1962;  however,  only 
36  percent  voted  for  Governor,  and  only 
31  percent  voted  for  the  winner  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Justice  contest.     These 
numbers  prove  little. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  we  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  which  would  de- 
prive a  citizen  of  his  equal  right  to  vote. 
We  are  not  talking  about  elections  for 
Governor  or  attorney  general. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
persuade  the  Senator.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
In  my  opinion,  the  right  to  vote  is  guar- 
anteed by  this  proposal.  Certainly,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  situation  where  citi- 
zens of  Colorado,  in  every  one  of  their 
63  counties,  passed  on  a  plan,  only  to 
have  the  Supreme  Court  destroy  that 

plan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point?  I  know 
he  has  an  appointment  to  keep. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
guarantee  to  protect  my  rights  for  me  in 
the  markup  of  the  appropriation  bill 
which  is  presently  going  on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  guarantee 
that.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suf- 
fers from  the  same  problem. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  questions  which 
are  put  to  the  voters  in  referendums  turn 
out  to  be  the  kind  of  loaded  questions  that 
were  put  to  the  voters  of  Colorado? 
What  was  the  so-called  one-man,  one- 
vote  option  in  the  Colorado  election?  It 
was  to  have  16  or  so  State  senators  from 
Denver  elected  on  an  at-large  basis. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  voters 
should  vote  against  at-large  representa- 
tion It  is  not  nearly  as  satisfactory  as 
district  representation.  Tliis  could  very 
well  be  the  reason  why  they  voted  against 

it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  the  present  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  or  what  it  was  prior  to  the  time 
of  our  1962  referendum  and  the  time  the 
Supreme  Court  started  rewriting  it.    Let 
me  say  on  that  point  that  there  were  no 
loaded  questions  in  amendments  7  and  8. 
They  were  stated  as  clearly  as  anything 
could  be.     Never  in  the  history  of  the 
State  had  there  been  any  amendment 
proposed  to  Colorado's  constitution  that 
had  received  such  a  thorough  ventilation 
and  discussion  as  those  two  amendments. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  under  the 
alternative    proposed    by    the    Dirksen 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  knows,  one 
could  have  geography  as  the  sole  crite- 
rion.   Such  an  apportionment  could  pro- 
vide that  Denver  would  have  one  senator. 
Then  the  one-man,  one-vote  alternative 
could  be  that  all  State  senators  are  to  be 
elected  at  large.    The  one-man.  one-vote 
alternative  would  then  be  the  kind  oi 
ridiculous  option  that  confused  the  voters 
in  Illinois  when  they  had  to  vote  last 
year  on  a  sheet  about  as  long  as  a  bed 
sheet.    It  would  be  a  one-man,  one-vote, 
at-large  alternative  that  would  be  utterly 
impractical.    So  the  voters  would  reject 
such  an  alternative.     This  is  the  kind 
of  question  that  might  be  put  by  legis- 
latures made  up  of  legislators  who  do 
not  want  to  lose  their  seats  or  see  their 
friends  lose  their  seats.   When  they  know 
that   a   one-man.   one-vote   rule   would 
destroy  that  seat,  they  put  forward  an 
alternative  knowing  it  would  be  unac- 
ceptable or  impracticable.     The  people 
would  have  the  choice  of  voting  for  the 
status  quo  or  an  unsatisfactory  alterna- 
tive. ,  .. 
This  amendment  does  not  accord  to 
the  individual  citizen  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  people  decide. 

Actually,    it    is    the    malapportioned 
legislature  itself  which  has  a  vested  in- 
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terest  in  the  malapportionment  and 
which  puts  the  question.  It  can  easily 
put  the  question  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  get  the  answer  it  wishes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels  that  way. 
I  know  that  there  is  nothing  v;hich  can 
change  his  mind,  any  more  than  I  can 
change  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  however,  that  it  is  his 
own  party  in  Colorado  which  is  insist- 
ing that  senators  be  elected  at  large. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  that,  because  there  is  sin 
in  both  parties.  There  is  certainly  sin  in 
ours.  I  have  voted  against  the  party  at 
eveiy  opportunity  when  I  believed  that  I 
was  justified  in  doing  so.  Mistakes  are 
made  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Both  parties  have 
made  mistakes.    It  is  something  to  which 
every  one  of  us  is  subject. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
hear  about  that  sin  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  give  us  the 
percentage  of  the  deviating  votes  which 
he  has  cast. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Percentage  of 
what  votes? 
Mr.  CASE.  Deviating  votes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  cast 
any  votes  which  I  consider  to  be  wrong, 
but  they  did  deviate  from  that  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  believe  the  thrust 
of  the  question  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  was  that  I  may  have  voted 
against  the  party  occasionally;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes;  of  course  that  is 
what  I  meant.  I  would  not  suggest  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  it  was 
something  like  35  percent  or  40  percent 
last  year  in  disagreement  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
still  recognized  as  having  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  reason  I  ask  is 
that  I  do  not  like  to  yield  the  floor  for 
colloquy  between  two  other  Senators 
because  I  have  a  meeting  to  attend,  and 
I  am  overdue  now.     I  shall  be  glad  to 

answer  questions 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
the  floor  in  my  own  right,  but  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  know 
that  I  have  a  brotherly  feeling  toward 
him  because,  although  he  and  I  occupy 
different  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  sometimes 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  position. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel  much  better. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  apologize  only  for  what 
the  Senator  understood  me  to  mean,  and 
not  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dressed a  proposition  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  a  few  days  ago.  I  note  also 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland 
raises  the  same  question,  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  To  me. 
there  is  a  critical  distinction  between 
the  argument  which  they  make  and  what 
I  believe  the  facts  to  be  in  the  develop- 
ment of  what  we  call  our  representative 
system  of  government. 

As  I  listened  to  the  two  Senators  speak- 
ing— and  I  have  listened  to  them  with 
great  interest,  and  have  read  their  state- 
ments in  the  Record — it  seems  to  me 
that  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  so-called  right  to  have  the  apportion- 
ment of  both  houses  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture based  on  population  has  always  been 
accepted,  just  as  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
right  to  have  the  vote  counted  are  also 
accepted. 

The  point  I  made  the  other  day,  in  a 
discussion  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, which  I  believe  is  borne  out  by 
history,  by  law.  and  even  by  the  record 
of  the  cases  which  had  been  decided  In 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  that  it  was  not 
until  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case  that 
there  was  a  direct  expression  from  the 
courts,  or  any  legal  theory  expressed  in 
the  decisions,  that  both  houses  of  a  leg- 
islature had  to  be  apportioned  on  popu- 
lation alone. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
the  floor — may  I  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon — if  he  desires  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  so  that  he  may  engage  in  col- 
loquy with  sundry  Members  of  this  body, 
provided  that  in  doing  so  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  without  my  re- 
sumption of  the  floor  being  coimted  as  a 
second  speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
continue  with  my  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  as- 
sumption upon  the  part  of  those  who 
oppose  the  Dirksen  amendment,  an  as- 
sumption which  is  also  shared  by  several 
who  write  in  the  press,  that  the  one-man. 
one-vote  rule  in  the  apportionment  of 
both  houses  of  State  legislatures  had 
been  accepted  throughout  our  history 
and  that  because  it  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  approving  the  submis- 
sion of  this  constitutional  amendment. 

The  point  I  made  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  other 
day  was:  that  it  was  my  judgment,  based 
upon  study,  that  prior  to  the  decision  in 
the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case,  by  a 
closely  divided  court,  that  the  assump- 
tion that  both  houses  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture must  be  based  on  population  only, 
had  not  been  generally  held  In  the  United 
States.    That  does  not  mean,  of  course. 


that  It  Is  not  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  as  the 
law  of  the  land;  but  I  make  the  point 
that  the  assumption  which  Is  being  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
this  has  been  the  view  of  our  political 
philosophers  and  judges  throughout  his- 
tory is  not  correct. 

There  has  been  another  idea 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  on  that 
particular  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will,  but  let  me  finish 
my  point  first.  I  give  full  weight  to  the 
proposal  that  there  should  not  be  any 
malapportionment  which  would  sub- 
stantially strike  down  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation based  upon  population.  But  I 
make  the  point  that  in  the  development 
of  our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment, there  are  other  concepts  which 
have  been  accepted.  It  is  the  concept 
that  the  people  may  choose  the  kind  of 
representative  government  they  wish  if  it 
takes  into  consideration,  in  a  fair  way, 
apportionment  upon  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  considers  other  factors  which 
are  based  upon  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  a  study  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  a  great  many  States,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  will  bear  out 
the  support  of  this  concept. 

It  is  the  approach  suggested  by  Archi- 
bald Cox.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  when  he  argued  the 
apportionment  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

He  said  that  he  was  not  relying  solely 
upon  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 
He  included  in  his  argument  the  fact 
that  other  factors  could  be  considered. 
I  shall  read  the  statement  which  he 
made  in  his  argument.  It  expresses 
very  well  this  principle.    He  said: 

In  matters  of  apportionment  I  suggest 
that  the  critical  difference  is  between  rules 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  making  repre- 
sentative government  work  better,  the  op- 
eration of  which  may  have  the  collateral 
consequence  of  creating  discriminations  per 
capita,  and  rules  whose  only  function  is  to 
create  classes  of  voters  with  preferred  politi- 
cal rights  disproportionate  to  their  number, 
which  we  say  is  impermissible. 

That  is  the  point  I  make — that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  per  se  in  considering 
a  plan  as  Archibald  Cox  said  in  his 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing representative  government  work 
better. 

The  one-man,  one-vote  principle  could 
lead  to  conformity  and  bring  about  as 
great  disparities  in  representation  In  leg- 
islatures, which  has  existed  In  some 
States  and  which  the  Court  has  properly 
stricken  down. 

It  is  possible  and  proper  to  consider 
whether  or  not  another  system  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Dirksen  amendment,  may 
give  weight  to  population,  geography, 
and  political  subdivisions  In  one  house 
and  would  be  a  better  system  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  statement  not  for  the 
Dirksen  version  but  in  support  of  the 
Javits  amendment.  There  is  a  great 
distinction.  I  wish  to  point  out  why. 
The   Dirksen   amendment   provides,   in 
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lines  10  and  11  on  page  1.  through  line  3 
on  page  2: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdivisions 
as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight  as 
they  deem  appropriate,  or  giving  similar 
weight  to  the  same  factors  In  apportioning 
a  unicameral  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  as  distinct  from  the 
Javits  substitute,  which  would  prevent 
legislators  from  creating  a  unicameral 
legislature — we  have  one  in  Nebraska — 
and  th?n  providing,  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphic definition,  which  was  in  some 
detail  put  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  a  few  moments  ago,  for 
apportioning  on  any  basis  they  wish, 
totally  disregarding  population.  I  admit 
that  this  is  an  extreme  interpretation  of 
the  amendment.  However,  I  believe  it 
is  perfectly  proper  and  necessary  for  us 
to  consider  this  possible  interpretation. 
There  has  been  no  restraining  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  Senator  Dirksen. 
that  is  on  the  use  of  geography  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  population.  Those 
are  the  only  alternatives.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  if  the  Dirksen  amendment  were 
adopted  and  followed  strictly  by  States, 
that  States  using  it  would  have  an  ex- 
cellent defense  in  court  if  they  provided 
that  their  only  house  in  a  unicameral 
legislature  should  represent  the  people 
and  that  that  house  should  be  organized 
on  the  basis  of  geography,  without  re- 
gard to  population. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  answer  that 
by  saying  that  I  disagree  with  the  possi- 
bility the  Senator  has  suggested,  on 
these  grounds: 

The  Dirksen  amendment  uses  popula- 
tion as  one  of  its  factors.  In  essence. 
I  believe  it  is  in  accord  with  the  argu- 
ment made  by  Archibald  Cox  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  which  some  judges 
suggested  in  Baker  against  Carr. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  plan  being 
adopted  by  a  State,  and  voted  by  the 
people  that  would  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  if  in  the  language  of  the  land 
it  were  invidiously  or  egregiously  dis- 
criminatory. 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  legal  abil- 
ity of  m.y  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JAvnsl.  I  believe  he 
will  agree  with  me. 

However,  what  I  say  is  that  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  makes — and  I  say  this 
with  great  respect,  but  it  has  to  be 
said — the  argimient  that  the  Senator 
makes  is  extreme  and  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  argument  that  is  being 
made  against  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
that  no  other  plan  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered, except  the  plan  formulated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  both  houses  of  a 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  strictly 
on  population. 

The  amendment  would  provide  States 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  representa- 
tive government  which  i"  their  judgment 
would  work  in  their  own  State.  Th's  is 
in  accord  with  development  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Javits  amend- 
ment is  an  alternative  which  would  do 
that.     Of  course,  I  am  opposed  to  all 


amendments.    However,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  amencment  provides: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion*  *  • 
using  population,  geography,  or  political 
subdivisions. 

It  does  not  say  "and  political  sub- 
divisions"; it  says  "or  political  sub- 
divisions."  I  repeat  "or." 

Obviously,  it  means  population  or 
geography  or  political  subdivisions.  In 
other  words,  any  one  of  those  criteria 
can  be  used. 

They  could  reapportion  the  one  body 
of  their  unicameral  legislature  on  any 
one  of  these  three  criteria. 

Furthermore,  let  us  take  a  Southern 
State,  feeling  as  the  effective  electorate 
of  those  States  do  and  with  a  tiny 
proportion  of  Negroes  voting.  It  might 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  precisely  this 
alternative,  and  the  voting  electorate  in 
a  referendum  might  be  persuaded  to 
validate  it. 

This  might  be  an  extreme  case,  but  I 
believe  our  job  is  to  be  aware  of  that  and 
at  least  to  be  conscious  of  possibly 
amending  it  out,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  tried  to  do. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more,  so  that  I 
may  yield  the  floor,  because  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to  say 
something. 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's criticism  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
argiunent,  that  there  Is  not  a  historical 
principle,  I  would  say  that  this  has  been 
established  in  our  Government  practices, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  said  on 
the  floor.  Our  Founding  Fathers  over- 
whelmingly felt  that  this  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  should  be  the  principle  of 
every  legislature.  The  legislatures  were 
so  organized  in  colonial  times,  and  until 
the  20th  century,  because  the  counties 
were  generally  created  on  an  equal 
population  basis,  so  most  State  legisla- 
tures were  in  fact  organized  on  a  popiila- 
tion  basis,  and  they  recognized  this 
principle. 

It  has  only  been  since  the  mass  migra- 
tion, with  people  leaving  farms  and  mov- 
ing to  suburban  metropolitan  areas  by 
the  millions  in  this  century  that  this  has 
been  changed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator,  with  his 
customary  fair  and  keen  mind,  has  posed 
the  real  dilemma  which  caused  me  to 
offer  my  substitute  amendment.  We  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  a  position 
where  a  new  majority,  created  by  the  case 
of  Reynolds  against  Sims,  could  itself 
malapportion  legislatures  in  effect,  be- 
cause what  we  complain  about  today  is 
that  at  one  time  the  rural  population 
predominated.  Time  went  on,  and  it 
ceased  to  predominate,  but  its  represen- 
tation remained  the  same. 

Now  the  city  population  greatly  pre- 
dominates, and  it  will  have  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  these  legislatures. 
The  interesting  thing  about  human 
beings  is  that  when  they  have  this  au- 
thority they  will  undoubtedly  use  it. 
However,  at  the  same  time  it  Is  possible — 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  probable — that  if 


given  the  opportunity,  they  will  put  re- 
straints, to  some  extent,  on  themselves. 
The  dilemma  is.  What  shall  be  the  na- 
ture of  those  restraints? 

I  must  say  that  I  feel  it  is  also  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  restraints 
upon  themselves,  if  they  choose  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle,  and  that  is  what 
it  would  be  in  a  statewide  referendum. 
I  believe  that  is  the  essence  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argument. 

I  would  not  wish  to  distort  what  is  in 
the  Senator's  mind  by  relating  it  directly 
to  my  own  amendments,  except  to  say  I 
think  I  have  articulated  better,  perhaps 
with  greater  refinement  of  detail  and 
greater  effort,  to  make  States  as  closely 
apportioned  to  the  situation  as  possible. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Than  I  have? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  would  not  say 
greater  than  the  Senator  has,  but  more 
than  the  Dirksen  amendment  would. 

But  I  must  say  that  there  is  this  in- 
herent dilemma,  this  inherent  contradic- 
tion that  we  seem  to  have  in  the  way  of 
righting  the  pendulum  which  has  swung 
away  from  one  side,  has  swung  in  the 
center,  but  is  now  going  to  swing  to  the 
other  side. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  I  know  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is,  that 
this,  too,  can  have  its  inequities,  diffi- 
culties, and  dangers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  I  am  tiying  to  make.  As  the  Sen- 
ator expressed  it  very  well,  the  pendulum 
is  swinging  to  the  wrong  side.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  that.  But  under  the 
proposed  rule  or  standard  it  could  swing 
as  far  the  other  way. 

That  kind  of  a  dilemma  has  been 
present  in  the  development  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  present  in  the  development  of  our 
Federal  Constitution  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  State  constitutions.  The 
idea  of  checks  and  balances  has  been 
accepted.  I  do  not  believe  that  repre- 
sentative government  must  be  exactly 
the  same  in  every  State.  It  would  lead 
to  a  kind  of  conformity. 

If  a  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment in  a  State  is  fair,  and  recognizes 
individual  rights,  protects  against  dis- 
crimination in  voting,  and  provides  that 
one  house  shall  be  elected  on  a  basis  of 
population,  and  takes  into  consideration 
with  respect  to  election  of  the  other 
house,  the  representation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  people — and  it  is  always  people; 
not  geography  or  acres,  or  trees,  or 
rocks — then,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could 
be  said  that  it  is  a  fair  system  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

If  the  courts  can  oversee  it.  I  believe 
it  would  have  more  of  the  element  of 
fairness,  than  merely  a  mathematical 
rule,  which,  of  course,  is  the  easiest  rule 
anyone  could  think  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
very  briefly? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Incipient  in  this  whole 
debate  is  the  idea  that  unless  they  get 
under  the  tent  quickly— and  I  think  that 
is  the  theory  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment— legislatures  and  States  will  not 
approve  a  constitutional  amendment. 


With  all  respect  to  Senators  in  the 
opposition,  their  theory  is  to  let  legis- 
latures become  reapportioned  and  they 
will  never  approve  an  amendment  like 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  not  true. 

I  do  not  use  the  term  "truth"  in  the 
sense  of  any  design  to  deceive,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  valid.  I  deeply  believe 
that  this  proposition  is  profound  enough 
so  that  the  majorities  of  people  in  the 
cities  quite  freely  apportioning  legisla- 
tures might  very  well  favor  a  reasonable 
plan  of  the  kind  the  Senator  describes. 

My  real  difference  with  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  to  have  quite  the  drive,  quite  the 
push,  quite  the  broad  provision,  to  get 
the  advantage  or  benefit,  as  some  might 
wish  to  call  it — of  the  existing  situa- 
tion before  it  is  put  in  some  other  form 
in  order  to  do  what  is  just  with  respect  to 
giving  the  States  the  needed  flexibility. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  going  to 
succeed.  Still,  even  if  he  does  succeed 
here  he  would  have  to  run  the  course  of 
hurdles  in  the  House. 

I  hope,  unless  we  do  something  that 
leaves  it  very  open — and  my  amendment 
would  do  that — we  are  for  the  moment 
better  off  studying  it  carefully  in  order 
to  find  what  is  the  best  plan. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  basic  propo- 
sition, if  it  really  has  the  national  sup- 
port claimed  for  it,  will  be  materially 
prejudiced  or  jeopardized  by  the  fact 
that  further  progress  may  be  made  in  the 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wishes  to 
.speak. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
happy  indeed  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 
His  fine  mind  has  sometimes,  I  think, 
been  exercised  in  behalf  of  a  more 
worthy  cause,  although  I  understand  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  has  posed  his 
views  on  this  particular  subject. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  fascinating 
point,  and  one  upon  which  he,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  and  Senators  from 
other  States  with  whom  he  has  discussed 
the  question,  have  enlightened  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  further  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  for  such  time  as  he  may  take, 
without  my  losing  the  fioor  or  having 
my  resumption  of  the  floor  counted  as  a 
second  speech  today. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  has  completed  his  remarks,  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  the  resumption  of 
my  speech  being  regarded  as  a  second 
speech  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senate  is  about 
to  vote  on  a  fundamental  issue  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

We  are  going  to  decide  where  we  wish 
to  put  the  high  water  mark  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 


The  bedrock  of  our  liberty,  of  our  dem- 
ocratic precepts,  includes  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
the  17th,  19th,  23d,  and  24th  amend- 
ments, the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  I  submit, 
the  great  Supreme  Court  cases  of  Smith 
against  AllwTight,  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education,  Baker  against  Carr,  and 
Reynolds  against  Sims. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  our  history 
books  to  show  that  the  Senate  turned  its 
back  on  these  great  traditions  and 
amended  the  charter  of  our  Government 
to  forestall  the  fulfillment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation  which  was 
enunciated  in  Reynolds  against  Sims  and 
Baker  against  Carr. 

That  is  the  issue  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  that  is  the  issue  that  is  going  to  be 
voted  on  tomorrow. 

No  high  sounding  words  or  soothing 
rhetoric  can  disguise  this  bold  and  re- 
gressive move  to  lock  the  rotten  borough 
into  the  Federal  Constitution.  No  par- 
liamentaiy  maneuver,  no  matter  how 
adroit,  can  hide  the  consequences  of  this 
amendment. 

I  repeat,  as  I  previously  said,  that  this 
will  be  the  first  amendment  since  the 
founding  of  this  Republic  to  limit  the 
right  of  our  citizens  to  vote. 

It  is  a  ticket  to  uninhibited  exercises 
in  political  prejudice.  In  some  States 
this  amendment  could  destroy  much  or 
all  we  have  sought  to  accomplish  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

To  any  Senator  who  has  the  least  ap- 
prehension over  my  statement  I  submit 
that  he  should  read  the  testimony  of 
Burke  Marshall,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  civil  rights,  before 
our  subcommittee.  It  is  combined  in 
hearings  on  each  Senator's  desk. 

His  testimony  showed  many  instances 
in  which  the  rotten  borough  technique 
has  been  used  to  disenfranchise  minori- 
ties before;  and,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  it  might  be  used  again. 

Why  is  the  right  to  cast  an  equal  vote 
so  precious? 

Since  the  time  this  Republic  was 
founded  the  ballot  has  been  the  key  to 
our  liberty.  It  has  been  each  man's 
access  to  power.  It  is  his  only  guarantee 
to  the  right  to  participate  in  our  political 
process. 

We  have  found  it  not  only  illegal  but 
unthinkable  that  some  citizens  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  at  all.  We  have 
found  it  unconstitutional  for  votes  cast 
not  to  be  counted.  We  would  not 
countenance  saying  to  women,  or  to 
Negroes,  or  to  any  minority  groups  in 
America,  "You  may  vote,  but  your  vote 
shall  count  only  half  as  much  as  the 
vote  of  those  who  are  members  of  the 
majority  sex,  the  majority  race,  or  the 
majority  religion,  when  you  vote  for 
members  of  the  State  legislature." 

Yet  this  amendment  would  give  to  any 
transient  majority  that  happened  to  con- 
trol a  State  legislature  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  cast  the  power  to  determine  for 
at  least  10  years  which  citizens  shall  have 
the  right  of  participation  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, how  much  of  a  right,  and 
which  group  should  have  one-half  of  a 


vote,  one-third  of  a  vote,  one-quarter  of 
a  vote,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  States, 
one  one-hundredth  or  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  the  vote  that  others  have. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  does 
no  less  than  to  provide  a  system  of  local 
option  as  to  whether  the  fundamental 
rights  of  American  citizens  to  an  equal 
vote  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  alien  to  our  entire  consti- 
tutional system  and  is  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  our  country. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate,  un- 
like others  that  have  been  added  to  the 
Constitution,  does  not  emerge  from  years 
of  consideration  or  from  any  arduous 
study  and  detailed  thinking.  No;  this 
amendment  springs  from  the  panic  of  a 
few  State  legislators  and  legislative 
leaders  and  the  great  lobbying  groups 
that  back  up  their  special  interest  clients 
who  are  desperately  trying  to  cling  to 
their  power  in  their  malapportioned 
State  legislatures. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  to  let  the 
people  decide. 

The  sole  issue  before  us  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo.  It  is  whether 
those  in  control  in  so  many  State  legis- 
latures will  remain  in  control  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  kill  good  legislation. 
I  have  seen  that  happen  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  my  State. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  salvage  political  power  for  the  very 
forces  which  have  undermined  the  vi- 
tality of  representative  government  in 
the  States.  Those  forces  do  not  trust 
the  people.  They  have,  for  generations, 
held  the  people  in  contempt,  particularly 
those  who  live  in  the  cities  or  the  suburbs. 

Year  after  year,  citizens  from  the  dis- 
franchised groups  have  gone,  hat  in 
hand,  to  their  State  houses  to  plead  for 
equality;  for  an  educational  TV  sys- 
tem, if  you  please,  for  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  Baltimore  City;  and  for  many 
other  urban  and  suburban  needs.  But 
they  were  ignored,  and  many  times  rude- 
ly rebuffed.  Now  they  do  not  have  to  go, 
and  the  old  barons  of  barnyard  govern- 
ment, to  use  the  apt  phrase  of  our  great 
Maryland  writer,  H.  L.  Mencken,  have 
panicked.  They  are  so  panicked  that 
they  are  mouthing  deathbed  allegiance 
ostensibly  to  the  principle  of  majority 
rule. 

Their  tactic  is  to  stampede  Congress. 
They  knew  that  if  we  carefully  deliber- 
ate, as  did  the  Supreme  Court,  we  will 
not  act  in  their  behalf.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  carefully  staged  effort  to 
stampede.  Its  beginning  was  almost  2 
years  before  the  decisions  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims.  It  came,  in  an  early  form, 
from  a  meeting  of  State  legislators  a 
few  weeks  following  the  decision  in  Baker 
against  Carr  which  permitted  Federal 
courts  to  look  into  the  area  of  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  rich 
and  poweiful  lobbies,  which  benefit,  or 
think  they  do,  from  the  rotten  borough 
system  in  many  States.  So  deep  Is  the 
concern  of  these  elements  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  people,  or  of  Congress,  for 
that  matter,  that  they  have  retained  a 
celebrated  advertising  firm  to  help  them 
bamboozle  the  country. 
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We  have  seen  some  of  the  works  of 
that  advertising  firm.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  propovmded  a  question  last 
night,  and  we  have  not  heard  it  an- 
swered, as  to  who  prepared  that  copy. 
It  would  divert  any  person  from  a  study 
of  the  amendment  into  a  completely  ir- 
relevant examination  of  the  way  the 
United  States  Senate  might  be  reap- 
portioned if  the  Federal  Constitution  did 
not  specifically  prohibit  such  reappor- 
tionment. That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  issue  before  us  today. 

The  effort  to  stampede  us  is  dramati- 
cally clear  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
amendment  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  After  hearings  which  extended 
over  a  period  from  January  through 
May— 5  months— and  after  three  com- 
plete afternoons  of  consideration  in  exe- 
cutive session,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  reported  a 
drastically  revised  version  of  Senator 
Dirksen's  originally  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Without  waiting  for  committee  con- 
sideration, the  distinguished  minority 
leader  circulated  yet  another  substan- 
tially revised  draf t^-the  third  form  of  his 
original  amendment — to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  After  less  than  1  hour 
of  debate  in  committee  on  the  newly  re- 
vised, third  draft  version,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  abandoned  his  efforts 
at  compromise  and  persuasion  and.  in  an 
end  run,  took  the  text  of  his  newly  re- 
vised third  draft  amendment  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  attached  it  to  the  joint 
resolution  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 

of  p 

I  submit  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  not  meant  to  be  amended 
in  that  fashion.  The  dangers  of  such  a 
course  are  all  too  apparent  in  the  present 
case.  The  language  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  the  subject  of  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee:  it  was  not  even 
considered  by  the  full  committee.  As  a 
restilt,  we  have  before  us  a  hastily  drawn, 
ill-conceived  amendment  that,  in  my 
judgment,  contains  serious  ambiguities 
and  weaknesses. 

The  first  weakness  is  that  the  present 
amendment  would  remove  the  courts 
completely  from  the  problem  of  State 
legislative  apportionment.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  seek  to  correct  that  weak- 
ness. 

In  its  present  foi-m.  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  deny  the  court  juris- 
diction over  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  a  legislature.  Moreover,  it  now 
provides  a  way  by  which  all  court  juris- 
diction over  reapportionment  may  be 
denied. 

We  who  have  followed  with  almost 
breathless  wonder  the  reputed  trans- 
formations in  the  text  of  the  amendment 
cannot  help  admiring  the  skill  with  which 
the  amendment  has  been  altered.  In  its 
early  versions,  while  clearly  eliminating 
judicial  review  of  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature,  it  permitted  only 
"reasonable"  use  of  nonpopulation  fac- 
tors in  a  unicameral  legislature.    But  In 


its  quick  trip  from  the  subcommittee  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  word  "rea- 
sonable" was  lost. 

There  are  now  no  limits  whatever  on 
the  use  of  geographic  or  political  sub- 
division factors  in  the  apportionment  of 
unicameral  legislatures  under  the 
amendment.  This  is  explicitly  clear  from 
the  language  that  permits  giving  those 
factors  whatever  weight  the  people — and 
by  that  is  meant  the  legislatures — deem 
"appropriate."  By  removing  the  word 
•reasonable"  from  the  unicameral  clause, 
the  amendment  is  now  an  invitation  to 
every  legislative  cabal  which  can  engi- 
neer it  to  establish  unicameral  legisla- 
tures based  on  geography  or  subdivisions, 
and  thus  escape  completely  from  surveil- 
lance by  the  courts. 

The  second  weakness  in  the  present 
amendment  is  that  it  contains  virtually 
no  limit  to  the  extent  that  nonpopula- 
tion factors  can  be  considered  in  appor- 
tioning a  State  legislature. 

In  a  stimulating  debate  earlier  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott  1 ,  I  placed  in  the  Record  various 
definitions  of  the  word  "geography" 
which  indicate  just  how  broad  and  all- 
encompassing  the  word  is. 

I  submit  that  the  language  in  the 
third  draft  of  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
as  it  is  presently  constituted,  would  per- 
mit a  legislature  to  use  geographical  fac- 
tors to  an  extent  that  is  not  intended. 
The  language  is  just  as  broad  and  just 
as  completely  open  as  the  original  Dirk- 
sen amendment  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  they  could  use  any  factors 
they  deemed  appropriate. 

The  door  would  be  open  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  one  house  in  any  man- 
ner in  which  a  State  legislature  might 
wish  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
use  of  the  word  "geography"  in  the  pro- 
posal shows  what  can  happen  when  we 
do  not  have  hearings.  The  word  "geo- 
graphy" is  far  broader.  I  am  sure,  than 
even  the  sponsor  realizes.  The  defini- 
tion of  "geography"  is  such  that  we 
could  use  any  standard  and  come  within 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

If  a  State  can  apportion  on  geographic 
factors,  and  these  factors  include  the 
distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
the  location  of  residential  and  industrial 
centers,  what  would  prevent  a  State  from 
discriminating  against  Negroes,  Jews, 
Mexican-Americans,  and  American  In- 
dians? Negro  precincts,  called  low- 
income  areas  or  geographic  districts, 
still  contain  Negroes.  If,  as  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  tells  us,  the  term 
"geography"  includes  climate,  produc- 
tion, and  population,  what  would  there 
be  to  prevent  a  State  from  according  un- 
equal representation  to  any  arbitrarily 
chosen  minority  that  it  may  wish  to 
single  out  for  favored  or  discriminatory 
treatment? 

The  wholly  arbitrary  and  unbridled 
use  of  "geographic  factors"  was  at  issue 
in  the  Supreme  Court  litigation  involv- 
ing the  apportionment  of  the  Maryland 
State  Legislature.  The  Maryland  State 
Senate,  it  was  argued  by  the  proponents 
of  the  status  quo,  was  apportioned  on  a 
basis  of  political  subdivision. 

The  Maryland  State  Senate  has  29 
senators.    Each  county  has  one  senator. 


Baltimore  County,  one  of  our  23  counties, 
has  more  than  half  a  million  people,  16 
percent  of  the  population  of  our  State. 

That  is  not  Baltimore  City.  That  is 
Baltimore  County,  a  suburban  county. 
Kent  County,  a  lovely  rural  county  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  has  15,000  people  and 
one  senator.  The  one  senator  from 
Baltimore  County  represents  more  people 
than  do  his  15  colleagues  from  the  15 
smallest  counties.  These  15  senators  are 
a  majority  of  our  29-member  State 
senate. 

So  far.  the  proponents  would  claim 
that  Maryland  is  apportioned  on  a  Fed- 
eral analogy,  with  counties  represented 
in  the  Senate,  rather  than  States,  as  is 
the  case  here.  However,  when  one  looks 
at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  analogy 
breaks  down.  The  city  of  Baltimore, 
with  900.000  people,  has  6  State  senators. 
The  city  is  divided  into  six  election  dis- 
tricts. 

The  rationale  of  this  situation  is 
rather  interesting.  Logically,  one  would 
suggest  that  the  six  senate  seats  were  in 
recognition  of  the  population  of  Balti- 
more, from  900.000  to  a  million  people. 
However,  if  that  were  so.  why  should 
Baltimore  County,  with  half  a  million 
people,  not  have  3  State  senators? 

We  find  the  answer,  claimed  the  State 
of  Maryland,  in  its  defense  against  a  re- 
apportionment suit,  in  the  uniqueness  of 
Baltimore.  It  has  a  port,  the  State  ex- 
plained. But  Annapolis  is  not  land- 
locked. Baltimore  city  has  industry,  the 
State  replied.  But  the  largest  steel  works 
in  the  world  is  in  Baltimore  County. 

I  submit  that  these  are  geographic  ar- 
guments. They  were  used  in  my  State 
and  they  will  be  used  in  other  States  in 
support  of  the  argument  of  geography. 
They  show  that  we  can  twist  the  word 
geography  in  any  way  we  wish  to  twist  it. 
Thus,  in  Maryland,  the  defense  of  sen- 
atorial apportionment  rests  upon  geo- 
graphic factors  that  were  not  and  could 
not  be  logically  identified,  much  less  de- 
fended. Geographic  factors  meant,  in 
Maryland,  factors  having  no  basis  in  logic 
or  fact,  other  than  that  they  embody  the 
status  quo. 

The  same  question  comes  up  when  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  subdivisions.  Is 
a  subdivision  any  line  which  the  legis- 
lature wishes  to  draw  in  any  school  dis- 
trict, sanitary  district,  new  county,  or 
town?    What  is  a  political  subdivision? 

These  matters  were  not  considered  in 
sul)committee.  They  were  not  brought 
up.  We  are  talking  about  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent constitutional  amendment  now 
than  the  ones  on  which  we  held  hearings 
for  5  months. 


We  now  come  to  the  clincher.  The 
amendment,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
would  allow  States  to  give  these  vague 
factors  of  geography  and  political  sub- 
divisions such  weight  as  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in 
Maryland,  the  State  senate  was  appor- 
tioned as  was  deemed  appropriate.  How- 
ever, in  a  referendum  in  which  the  people 
were  asked  whether  they  wanted  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention  which  could 
consider  changing  the  apportionment 
system,  the  people  of  Maryland  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  calling  a  con- 


vention; the  legislature  then  refused  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It 
simply  did  not  call  the  convention.  It 
has  also  happened,  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  pointed  out,  that  in 
many  States  whose  constitutions  call  for 
periodic  reapportiomnent,  the  State  leg- 
islatures just  refused  to  reapportion,  in 
order  that  they  might  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many  situ- 
ations concerning  reapportionment 
which  would  be  permitted  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  I  could  go  on  and 
on.  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  situation 
after  situation.  However,  I  should  like 
to  dwell  upon  the  argument  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  that  they 
will  justify  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  malapportionment  of  the 
State  legislature  on  the  ground  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

The  plain  truth  about  the  amendment 
is  that  it  would  permit  anything  to  be 
done.  There  would  be  no  appeal  to  a 
court  of  justice  so  long  as  the  pattern 
was  stamped  with  approval  in  a  referen- 
dum. Were  it  not  for  that  magic  for- 
mula, the  amendment  would  be  long 
since  dead.  However,  on  the  referendum 
rests  the  cry,  "Let  the  people  decide." 

This  refrain  might  be  a  little  more 
believable  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  proposer,  had  agreed  to  my 
amendment  in  the  committee.  My 
amendment  would  have  provided  for 
ratification  by  State  conventions  elected 
by  all  of  the  people,  rather  than  by  the 
rotten  borough  legislatures  all  over  the 
country  which  have  their  own  self- 
interest  to  consider  when  it  comes  to 
ratification. 

If  this  amendment,  in  its  present  form, 
should  be  agreed  to  by  Congress,  it  would 
be  ratified  by  the  rotten  boroughs  legis- 
latures which  are  already  malappor- 
tioned.  We  know  how  they  would  vote. 
They  have  their  own  selfish  interests  and 
status  to  consider. 

Devotion  to  letting  the  people  decide  is 
no  virtue  so  far  as  this  amendment  is 
concerned. 

Do  you  not  believe  In  majority  rule? 
Are  you  not  in  favor  of  letting  the  people 
decide? 

We  are  asked  that  question  time  and 
time  again  in  the  debate.  Let  me  repeat 
the  question:  "Is  there  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  does  not  believe  in  major- 
ity rule?"  Of  course  we  believe  in  major- 
ity rule.  We  cherish  the  principle  of 
majority  rule.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  believe  in  absolute  majority  rule  when 
the  power  of  the  majority  is  to  do  as  it 
will  without  having  to  be  held  to  account 
for  its  actions  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  those  affected  by  the  majority's  deci- 
sions. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  issue  and  this 
is  the  responsibility  the  amendment 
seeks  nimbly  to  avoid.  The  power  of  the 
majority  to  rule  does  not  give  it  the  right 
to  rule  absolutely  without  any  constitu- 
tional restraints.  This  is  what  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  Edmund 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  back  in  1787,  1788, 
and  1789,  were  concerned  with  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
That  is  why  they  demanded  that  the 


Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10  amendments 
to  our  Constitution,  be  adopted. 

We  do  not  give  absolute  power  to  the 
majority.  There  are  certain  things  we 
do  not  let  the  people  pass  on  in  each 
State  by  local  option,  by  referendiun. 

We  do  not  let  the  people,  by  refer- 
endum, decide  to  remove  freedom  of 
speech  or  freedom  of  the  press.  We  do 
not  permit  the  majority  of  the  people  to 
pass  a  law  that  no  Catholic  can  hold 
church  services  in  a  State,  or  that  no 
Jew  can  attend  services  in  a  synagogue. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  rights 
given  to  our  people  which  a  majority  of 
the  people  do  not  have  a  right  to  change. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  argument  the 
Senator  is  making  supports  the  argu- 
ment I  have  made.  It  is  one  of  the 
fallacies  in  the  argument  of  the  oppo- 
nents to  the  Dirksen  amendment,  be- 
cause the  Senator  just  argued  that  there 
is  a  limitation  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment on  the  absolute  rule  of  majority. 
Every  student  of  history  knows  that  our 
system  of  government  involves  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  It  runs  through 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  electoral  college.  It  runs 
through  our  State  governments.  Hav- 
ing that  system  of  checks  and  balances 
provides  a  way  to  give  our  people  proper 
representation.  It  is  not  invidious,  dis- 
criminatory, or  evil. 

Yet  the  Senator  from  Maryland  said 
that  if  this  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  ratified,  a  State  could  adopt 
through  one  of  its  chambers  an  unfair 
system  of  apportionment  for  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  legislature,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  control  over  it.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  act- 
ing upon  the  case  in  Maryland  and  in 
other  cases,  took  jurisdiction  and  de- 
termined that  apportionment  in  those 
States  was  invidious  and  discriminatory, 
as  the  court  said. 

If  this  proposal  should  become  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  should  be 
added  to  the  Constitution,  does  the 
Senator  contend  that  the  court  could 
not  examine  the  disposition  made  by 
State  legislatures  with  respect  to  the 
apportionment  of  one  Chamber? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  can  only  tell  the 
Senator  what  the  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  read  the  amendment.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  Supreme  Court's  saying 
in  one  case,  and  in  the  case  from  the 
Senator's  State,  that  it  was  a  justiciable 
matter,  did  not  the  Supreme  Court  take 
jurisdiction  and  determine  that  appor- 
tionment there  violated  the  14th 
amendment? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  this  amendment 
should  become  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution  

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  this  amendment 
should  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  carve  out  of  the  14th 
amendment  an  exception,  providing  that 
in  the  legislature  the  people  could  be 
deprived  of  their  equal  representation. 


Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  argument 
that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  point  is  that  it 
is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Let  me  read  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  All  we  have  to  go  on 
is  how  it  reads.    It  reads: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdivisions 
as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Therefore,  that  could 
be  done,  but  in  adjudicating  the  effect  of 
the  apportionment  of  one  of  the  houses, 
the  Supreme  Court  could  still  determine 
whether  or  not  that  apportionment  fol- 
lowed a  rational  plan:  whether  it  took 
into  consideration  population  and  other 
factors;  and  whether,  in  effect,  it  repre- 
sented a  fair  type  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  the  Court  was 
saying  in  the  Sims  case.  To  argue  that 
it  could  not  go  back  to  that  standard  is 
fallacious  and  not  worthy  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  dislike  to  disagree 
with  the  Senator,  but  if  his  argument  is 
to  be  universally  accepted,  I  submit  that 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  would  not 
be  pushing  it.  The  reason  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the 
apportionment  of  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature  and  take  it  away  from  the 
dominance  and  control  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  take  the  question  away  from  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Coui-t  and  give 
the  legislature  control. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  so  with  respect 
to  one  chamber,  but  that  does  not  say 
that  apportionment  of  that  chamber 
should  not  be  fair  under  the  standards 
fixed  by  the  court  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  amendment  which  uses  the  word 
"fair."  I  have  listed  the  factors — popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdi- 
visions— each  factor  to  be  given  "such 
weight  as  they  deem  appropriate." 

The  Senator  and  I  want  the  same  end, 
but  we  have  to  take  what  we  have  be- 
fore us.  That  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems in  considering  this  amendment, 
without  having  any  public  hearings, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  legal 
professors  who  would  testify  before  the 
conmiittee.  We  have  to  take  it  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  is,  it  carves  out  an  exception 
to  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  a  dis- 
guished  lawyer.  He  has  engaged  in  law 
practice.  He  is  also  a  former  U.S.  at- 
torney. He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  courts  look  at  the  language,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  debate,  in  the  light  of 
the  history,  in  the  light  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  our  system  of  government. 
If  a  State  made  the  apportionment  of 
one  house  of  its  legislature  not  upon  a 
per  capita  basis,  but  on  factors  set  forth 
in  the  amendment,  and  that  was  ques- 
tioned by  a  group  of  citizens,  as  they 
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could  do,  and  if  the  Court  found  and  said, 
as  it  has  done  in  past  decisions,  that  it 
was  without  rationale,  that  it  was  in- 
vidious, that  it  was  egregious,  the  Court 
could  strike  it  down.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  want  the  same  end. 
I  wish  I  could  say  "Yes"  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  but  I  cannot. 

I  believe  that  the  strong  proponents  of 
the  amendment  would  have  to  agree  with 
me  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  permit  a  legislature  in  apportioning 
one  of  its  houses  subject  to  referendum 
to  use  any  factors  so  long  as  they  fitted 
under  the  definition  of  geography  and 
political  subdivision,  and  to  give  these 
factors  the  weight  it  wished,  without 
having  the  apportionment  plan  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  It  is  judicial  re- 
view which  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Judicial  review  could 
be  undertaken  under  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. It  seems  unreasonable  to  contend 
that,  if  the  apportionment  of  the  one 
house  were  questioned  upon  these  fac- 
tors, and  it  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Court  would  sustain  an  irra- 
tional form  of  apportionment. 

The  Senator  has  read  the  cases  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  and  Baker  against 
Carr.  and  Is  familiar  with  the  arguments 
made  by  the  judges  in  those  cases.  The 
Senator  is  also  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Honorable  Archibald 
Cox.  the  Solicitor  General,  and  he  knows 
that  those  who  did  not  seize  upon  the 
one-man,  one-vote  theory,  said  that 
there  must  be  standards  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  a  legislature,  that  it  must 
have  some  rationale,  that  it  could  not 
be  based  upon  invidious  disseminations. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  Court 
would  not  adhere  to  such  standards  if 
the  apportionment  were  ever  tested  by 
the  Court.  I  cannot  understand  that  ar- 
gimient  being  made.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  language  of  the 
so-called  Dirksen  amendment  provides 
that: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
honse  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdivisions  as 
factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight  as 
they  deem  appropriate.  •    •    * 

Those  are  not  merely  innocent  words; 
those  are  words  which  vest  the  incum- 
bent State  legislature  with  almost  un- 
limited discretion  to  do  what  it  wishes. 

If  I  were  the  Attorney  General — as  I 
once  was  for  nearly  5  years  in  my 
State — and  someone  came  to  me  with 
this  language  and  asked  what  it  would 
permit  the  State  legislature  to  do  in  pro- 
posing an  apE>ortionment  of  one  of  its 
houses.  I  would  say.  "anything  it 
wished."'  While  it  can  be  appealed  to 
the  Court,  the  Court  is  limited  to  re- 


view— the  nearly  unlimited  discretion 
which  would  be  vested  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. Therefore.  I  believe  that  any 
reasonable  reading  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  up  to  the  point  which  I  have 
read,  would  return  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures the  same  powers  of  unlimited  mal- 
apportionment which  existed  prior  to  the 
case  of  Baker  against  Carr.  It  would 
revive  and  restore  nearly  two  centuries 
of  malapportionment  by  which  State  leg- 
islatures, year  after  year,  drew  district 
lines  not  designed  to  represent  geogra- 
phy, not  designed  to  represent  farmers, 
not  designed  to  represent  cities,  not  to  do 
anything  but  to  give  them  safe  seats  and 
to  create  a  self-perpetuating  State  board 
of  directors. 

I  hear  many  times  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  designed  to  retain 
strength  in  rural  America,  but  the  ap- 
portionment in  most  States  is  based  on 
no  such  philosophy,  but  merely  on  the 
"safe  seat"  psychology. 

In  Minnesota,  and  in  many  other 
States,  the  traditional  areas  of  the 
downtown  cities  are  as  overrepresented 
as  many  of  the  traditionally  rural  parts 
of  those  States. 

Why?  By  what  rationale?  Why  are 
the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment so  hard  put  to  describe  the  criteria 
for  the  districts?  The  reason  it  is  diffi- 
cult is  that  there  is  only  one  purpose, 
there  is  only  one  theory  under  which 
apportionment  would  work  under  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  and  that  is  to  cre- 
ate "safe  seats"  for  incumbent  State  leg- 
islators. That  is  the  chief  interest 
which  would  be  served  under  the  amend- 
ment. The  Court  would  have  precious 
little  jurisdiction  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  further? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  argu- 
ment being  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
but  I  would  not  say  it  is  a  wholly  cor- 
rect argument— and  I  say  that  with  great 
respect. 

I  have  said  that  I  felt  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  to  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  legislatvures  to 
apportion,  and  apportion  properly.  But. 
to  say  that,  and  to  accept  that  as  the  final 
judgment  which  the  people  might  make 
of  the  problem,  is.  in  my  opinion,  a 
rather  limited  view,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  our  representative  system  of 
government  has  developed  in  different 
ways  in  different  States  and,  also,  that 
it  has  always  involved  the  element  of 
checks  and  balances. 

Mr.   TYDINGS.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    TYDINGS.    I   subscribe   to   the 
governmental  theory  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, but  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
right  to  vote  to  elect  a  State  official,  a 
local  official,  or  a  Federal  official  is  a 
check  or  a  balance.    I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  to  be  a  fundamental  liberty. 
Mr.  COOPER.    That  is  an  argument 
which  has  been  made.    It  is  not  an  argu- 
ment which  I  would  say  conforms  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  this  country. 


We  talk  about  the  right  to  vote.  Of 
course,  everyone  agrees  on  the  right  to 
vote,  and  the  right  to  have  that  vote 
counted.  I  have  fought  for  this  for  years, 
in  the  Senate. 

How  would  the  Senator  describe  the 
Federal  Constitution?  I  hope  it  is  not 
dashed  off  as  being  an  analogy — but  it 
does  limit  the  right  to  vote,  does  it  not? 
Also,  how  would  the  Senator  describe 
the  electoral  college?  The  right  to  vote 
is  limited,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  a  brilliant  historian.  He 
knows  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1787  when  the  delegates  met  in 
Philadelphia.  He  knows  of  the  great 
compromise  proposed  by  Roger  Sherman, 
and  he  knows  that  the  States  of  New 
Jersey.  Delaware,  and  Connecticut 
threatened  to  leave  the  Constitution  and 
enter  into  separate  treaties  with  France 
and  other  countries,  unless  the  great 
compromise  was  reached;  and  he  knows 
that  the  right  of  equal  representation  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  sovereign  right 
which  cannot  be  amended  out  of  the 
Constitution  without  consent  of  the  State 
itself  even  if  every  other  State  ratified 
it.  Each  State  is  sovereign,  whereas  a 
county  or  a  town  could  be  redistricted 
or  realined  any  time  that  the  State  legis- 
lature wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that,  and  I 
know  it  well.  I  know  the  history  of  the 
Federal  system.  But.  to  get  back  to  my 
point,  the  Senator  made  the  flat  state- 
ment that  we  all  agree  upon  the  right  to 
vote,  and  the  right  to  have  that  vote 
counted,  and  that  it  should  be  given  equal 
weight.  We  all  agree  upon  that.  But  the 
Senator  says  that  it  is  an  absolute.  The 
point  I  make  is  that  it  is  not  an  abso- 
lute in  every  case. 

The  Senator  describes  the  Federal 
analogy  as  a  compromise.  It  was  a  com- 
promise, but  nevertheless  it  still  dilutes 
the  right  to  vote.  It  is  accepted  in  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  fair  system  of 
representative  government. 

I  do  not  say  the  analogy  should  be 
applied  everywhere.  My  argument  is 
that  we  have  accepted  different  forms  of 
representative  government.  They  work. 
They  have  been  accepted,  with  all  the 
factors  involved,  if  they  make  for  a  fair 
system  of  representative  goverrunent. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  a^d  a  State's  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  on  a  basis  other 
than  population  resulted  in  a  malappor- 
tionment which,  as  the  Court  has  said, 
was  invidiously  and  evidently  unfair,  I 
believe  that  the  Court  would  strike  that 
down,  too. 

We  must  give  some  consideration  to 
the  elements  of  representative  govern- 
ment, not  merely  one  mathematical  sys- 
tem of  conformity. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  confuse  what  an  absolute 
majority  can  and  cannot  do,  or  how  a 
majority  is  constituted. 

Let  me  say  again,  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment. "Submit  it  to  a  referendum,  and 
in  that  way  it  will  be  all  right,"  that 
there  are  certain  questions  that  we  do 
not  submit  to  our  referendum  for  ma- 
jority rule.  Among  them  are  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  other 
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questions.  We  do  not  submit  to  a  refer- 
endum in  the  various  States  whether  a 
State  shall  segregate  its  public  schools. 
We  do  not  submit  for  referendum  the 
question  whether  there  shall  be  prayers 
in  public  schools. 

Those  are  fundamental  rights. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois refused  to  accept  in  committee  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  to  ratify  his  amendment. 
He  insisted  that  the  amendment  be  rati- 
fied by  State  legislatures  alone. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the 
amendment  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  was 
not  the  subject  of  any  hearing.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  any  witnesses 
testify  on  it.  We  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  any  direct  testimony  on  what  is 
meant  by  political  subdivisions,  or  on 
what  geographical  factors  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  this  connection,  I  shall  propound 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  to- 
morrow in  debate  the  same  question  that 
was  propounded  to  me  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  namely: 
Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment exactly  what  it  provides,  namely, 
to  permit  State  legislators  to  apportion 
one  house  on  the  basis  of  factors  of  geo- 
graphy or  political  subdivisions,  and  to 
give  these  factors  what  weight  they  wish, 
without  interference  from  the  court?  I 
shall  propound  that  question  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  This  is  a  fimdamental 
question.  We  had  no  hearings,  and  we 
had  no  discussion  in  subcommittee  of  the 
meaning  of  this  particular  amendment. 

Finally,  the  fourth  major  weakness 
in  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  its  wholly 
ambiguous  and  cumbersome  procedure 
for  holding  a  popular  referendum. 

The  latest  version  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  "when  the  first  plan  of  ap- 
portionment is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  under  this  section,  there  shall  also 
be  submitted,  at  the  same  election,  an 
alternative  plan  of  apportionment  based 
upon  substantial  equality  of  population." 

Three  questions  come  immediately  to 
mind: 

Why  is  the  requirement  for  an  alter- 
native plan  of  apportionment  limited  to 
the  first  plan  of  apportionment?  Why 
should  not  the  people  have  a  clear  alter- 
native every  time  they  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  malapportioned  scheme?  Are 
the  proponents  afraid  that,  given  an  al- 
ternative every  10  years,  the  people  will 
reject  the  malapportioned  scheme. 

What  assurance  is  there  that  the  "al- 
ternative plan  of  apportionment  based 
upon  substantial  equality  of  population" 
will  be  a  fair  plan?  What  is  there,  for 
example,  to  prevent,  a  rotten  borough 
legislature  from  proposing  as  the  "al- 
ternative" a  plan  that  provides  for  the 
election  of  all  State  senators  at  large? 

A  comparable  situation  has  occurred. 
It  happened  in  Colorado.  It  was  de- 
feated. It  would  be  defeated  in  Mary- 
land. People  wish  to  elect  legislators 
from  districts,  from  the  areas  in  which 
they  live.  They  do  not  want  a  long  bal- 
lot with  150  names  of  legislators  from  all 
over  the  State.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  malapportioned  legislature 
from  framing  an  alternative,  based  sub- 
stantially on  equality  of  population,  so 


as  to  make  it  a  complete  farce  without 
any  chance  of  popular  approval. 

The  more  one  studies  this  jerry-built 
referendum  procedure,  the  more  one 
wonders  what  effects  this  amendment 
would  have  on  pending  lawsuits  and  on 
existing  court  orders  requiring  reappor- 
tionment. I  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
create  only  chaos  in  the  1966  and  1968 
election  of  legislators  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally 
realized,  but  we  do  not  even  have  provi- 
sion for  State  referendums  in  14  of  our 
States.  In  17  m.ore  States  there  is  no 
provision  for  an  initiative.  That  in- 
cludes my  own  State  of  Maryland.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  way  for  people 
to  put  any  alternative  plan  on  the  ballot. 

The  argiunent  that  "You  can  submit 
it  to  a  referendum  and  the  people  can 
vote  on  it"  is  greatly  weakened  when  it 
is  remembered  that,  if  v;e  permit  a  mal- 
apportioned legislature  to  present  the 
referendum,  a  plan  of  fair  apportion- 
ment would  never  have  a  chance  of  being 
adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  in  such  a 
case  the  State  would  be  required  to  fol- 
low the  rule  in  Reynolds  against  Sims. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  hope  that  would  be 
the  case.  I  submit  that  the  courts  would 
be  tied  up  for  a  long  time  on  that  E>oint. 
Nothing  but  chaos  would  result.  That 
would  prevent  the  interpretation  that 
this  provision  means  that  a  State  must 
have  a  referendum. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  so.    I  may  not  think  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe,  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  sense,  I  can  read  the 
language. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  are  talking  about 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  provides  that  a  State 
"may"  do  so.  Otherwise  it  must  follow 
the  Reynolds  against  Sims  decision. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  is  not  a  good  way 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  I  consider 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  great  scholar.  I  have  subscribed 
to  his  views  time  after  time.  However, 
we  can  differ  on  an  interpretation.  We 
did  not  have  one  witness  testifying  on 
how  this  should  be  interpreted.  We  did 
not  have  it  before  us.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned with  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  with  lan- 
guage on  which  reasonable  men  clearly 
differ.  We  did  not  consider  it  in  com- 
mittee. This  would  be  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  this  subject 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  the  first  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  franchise,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
do  that  without  any  hearings  on  the 
language  of  the  amendment.  I  submit 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2054)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hays,  Mrs. 
Bolton,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Mailliard 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  Conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  496.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
3  on  the  Cape  Pear  River,  N.C.,  as  the  WUllam 
O.  Huske  lock  and  dam: 

H.R.  3433.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico; 

H.R.  3438.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondischargeabllity  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments In  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

H.R.  5024.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  damage 
to,  or  loss  of.  personal  property  incident  to 
their  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6964.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  numbered  6  on  the  Arkansas 
River  In  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  there- 
by for  David  D.  Terry. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions : 

S.  579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire; 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
London  (1960); 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smithson; 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953.  to 
expand  the  types  of  equipment  furnished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee   of   conference   on   the  dis- 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  496.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  3  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Caro- 
lina, as  the  William  O.  Huske  lock  and  dam; 
and 
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H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River  In 
Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
David  D.  Terry;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  3433.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3438.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondischargeability  of  taxes  in  bank- 
ruptcy; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  5024.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964.  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of.  personal  property  incident  to  their 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6964.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


CATHEDRAL  CONCERTS  ENRICH 
LIFE  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  amid  the 
sound  and  fury  of  legislative  battles  and 
debate  on  grave  foreign  issues  in  Wash- 
ington, there  is  constant  need  for  re- 
freshment of  the  soul  in  beauty  and 
harmony. 

Such  notes  were  struck  on  July  26  and 
28  with  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  out- 
door concerts  at  Washington's  National 
Cathedral.  The  "Summer  Festival  of 
Chamber  Music,"  as  it  is  called,  began 
with  a  program  of  trios  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Schumann.  It  will  extend, 
in  the  coming  weeks,  to  vocal,  choral, 
and  other  instrumental  presentations. 

The  scene  of  the  concerts  is  the  Steps 
of  the  Pilgrims,  which  lead  upward  to 
the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral, 
where  floodlights  silhouette  the  gothic 
spires  against  the  darkening  blue  sky. 
The  listeners  are  surrounded  by  the  orna- 
mental shrubbery  of  the  Cathedral  gar- 
dens, where  birds  accompany  the  per- 
formers from  time  to  time. 

In,  the  words  of  music  critic  Irving 
Lowens  of  the  Evening  Star  newspaper, 
these  concerts  have  been  a  sensational 
success  from  many  points  of  view.  One 
indication  was  the  overflow,  first-night 
audience  estimated  at  between  1,500  to 
2,000.  Mr.  Lowens  further  observes  that 
although  many  cities  have  long  enjoyed 
classical  music  during  the  summer,  this 
new  venture  in  Washington  should  pro- 
vide encouragement  and  an  excellent 
precedent. 

Although  the  names  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  festival  do  not  appear  on 
the  program,  I  understand  that  it  was 
conceived  and  planned  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dirksen,  who  also  plays  a  leading  part 
as  the  keyboard  artist,  in  its  execution. 

Werner  Lywen.  the  concertmaster  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
John  Martin,  its  first-chair  cellist,  head 
the  list  of  the  other  outstanding  per- 
formers. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  who  has  been  with  the 
cathedral  for  the  past  20  years  as  its 


associate  choirmaster  and  organist,  now 
occupies  the  position  of  director  of  ad- 
vance program.  This  office  was  estab- 
lished a  year  and  a  half  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  institution's 
ministry  by  presenting  events  such  as 
the  festival  as  free  offerings  from  the 
catherdral  to  the  community. 

In  my  judgment,  the  cathedral  and 
these  individuals  have  enriched  life  in 
Washington  by  providing  pleasant  en- 
tertainment in  an  inspiring  setting. 

I  would  thus  like  the  Congressional 
Record  to  reflect  the  appreciation  of 
one  member  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee and  undoubtedly  many  grateful 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  schedule  of  future  con- 
certs, together  with  reviews  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Evening  Star,  be 
printed  following  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
and  reviews  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Washington  Cathedral  Announces  a  Sum- 
mer Festival  of  Chamber  Music 
Monday,  July  26  and  Wednesday,  July  28: 
Trios  of  Mozart.  Haydn,  Schumann,  and 
Mendelssohn;  Werner  Lywen,  John  Martin. 
Richard  EMrksen. 

Monday,  August  2  and  August  9:  A  cham- 
ber chorus,  music  of  Gesualdo,  Vecchi,  Hlnde- 
mlth,  Thomson  and  Van  Delden;  David 
Koehrlng,  conducting. 

Wednesday,  August  4:  A  Lleder  program, 
Diana  Beveridge,  soprano;  Thomas  Beveridge. 
baritone;  Norman  Scribner,  piano. 

Wednesday,  August  1 1 :  Music  for  flute  and 
oboe;  Carl  Tucker,  flute;  Ernest  Harrison, 
oboe;  Richard  Dirksen,  harpsichord. 

Sunday,  August  15  (in  the  cathedral)  :  The 
festival  chorus;  masses  of  R.  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams and  Poulenc,  David  Koehrlng.  conduct- 
ing. 

All  concerts  are  free  beginning  at  8  p.m. 
In  the  amphitheater,  south  of  the  pilgrim 
steps,  and  will  last  about  an  ho\ir  and  15 
minutes  each. 

Each  program  Is  preceded  by  a  carillon  re- 
cital beginning  at  7:30  p.m.,  Ronald  Barnes, 
carlllonneur. 

Few  chairs  or  benches  are  available  in  this 
area.  A  grassy  slope  Is  the  main  provision 
for  our  guests,  who  are  urged  to  provide  their 
own  campstools,  blankets  or  other  "sltzen" 
materials.  In  case  of  damp  ground,  recitals 
will  be  In  the  cathedral. 

Parking  Is  extremely  limited  on  the  cathe- 
dral close.  Come  early  and  by  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Wisconsin  Avenue,  or  Woodley  Road 
bus  if  at  all  possible. 

The  cathedral  will  remain  open  until  10 
p.m.  on  eachjof  these  evenings,  but  no  aids 
will  be  on  duty.  Your  quiet  poetconcert 
visit  Is  most  cordially  invited. 


Cathedral  Concert  Offering  Praised 
AS  "Festival"  Event 
(By  Charles  Crowder) 

At  last  Washington  has  the  makings  for  a 
unique  and  glorious  summer  festival  of 
music.  On  the  basis  of  last  night's  first  con- 
cert of  a  series  this  week  and  next  month, 
Richard  Dirksen 's  organization  of  outdoor 
musical  events  on  the  grounds  of  Washington 
Cathedral  should  easily  grow  Into  something 
that  would  attract  visitors  from  far  and  wide. 

It  was  by  far  the  most  engaging  and  de- 
lightful summer  music  that  has  come  my 
way  In  Washington  for  a  decade.  Dirksen. 
Werner  Lywen.  concertmaster  of  the  National 
Symphony,  and  John  Martin,  first-chair 
ceUlst  of  the  same.  Joined  forces  as  they  have 
many  times  In  the  past,  and  brought  us  trios 
of  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Schumann. 


Aside  from  the  relaxed  and  gracious  music- 
making  from  the  players,  the  cathedral 
grounds  proved  to  be  spectacular  as  a  setting. 
A  small  platform,  backed  and  angle-roofed, 
was  open  on  three  sides  and  placed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  wide  steps  leading  to  the  newly 
completed  south  entrance  to  the  cathedral.  . 
About  300  chairs  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  not  nearly  enough  to  hold  the  crowd 
which  brought  blankets,  chairs,  baby  car- 
riages, books  and  children  to  hear  the  music. 
Boxwood,  magnolias,  dogwood  and  holly 
banked  the  staircase.  As  darkness  closed  in, 
the  lights  In  the  boxwood,  those  in  the  arch- 
way of  the  door  above  and  on  the  tower 
created  a  scene  around  the  musicians  at  once 
both  peaceful  and  exciting  •  *  •  the  sort  of 
atmosphere  best  described  as  majestic. 

But  for  the  newness  of  the  edifice  it  might 
well  have  been  the  Baths  or  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  in  Rome,  a  Cathedral  Square  concert 
in  Spoleto,  or  a  concert  in  the  Mirabel  Gar- 
dens in  Salzburg.  And  it  must  be  said  that 
had  the  concert  been  given  with  any  less 
than  such  perfect  planning  and  care  for  de- 
tails, things  would  not  have  been  so  rare  and 
so  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  crowd  sat  on  the  lawns  for  at  least 
another  50  yards  out  from  the  chairs.  No 
amplification  system  was  used  but  with  the 
spell  cast  by  the  scene  and  the  music,  only 
the  occasional  zoom  of  a  locust  (which  man- 
aged a  close  rythmic  pulse  in  the  second 
movement  of  the  Haydn)  and  a  goodnight 
chirping  of  a  cardinal  Interrupted  the  calm 
of  listening  conditions. 

It  was  a  very  special  evening.  The  three 
musicians,  longtime  friends  and  playing  part- 
ners, were  in  fine  form.  They  will  take  the 
same  spot  over  again  Wednesday  night,  this 
time  with  other  trios  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
the  Mendelssohn  D  minor.  A  half  hour  of 
carillon  music  will  be  played  by  Ronald 
Barnes  before  concert  time  at  8  p.m.  See 
you  there. 

[From  the  Washington  (  D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  27, 1965] 

News   of   Music:    Concert   at   Cathedral    a 

Success  in  Three  Ways 

(By  Irving  Lowens) 

Note. — Werner  Lywen,  violin;  John  Mar- 
tin, cello;  Richard  Dirksen,  piano.  Outdoor 
amphitheater.  Washington  Cathedral.  Pro- 
gram: Piano  Trio  No.  5  in  B  flat,  K  502, 
Mozart;  Piano  Trio  No.  16  in  D,  Haydn;  Piano 
Trio  No.  2  in  F,  Op.  80,  Schumann. 

The  flrst  of  seven  free  summer  chamber 
music  concerts  presented  by  the  Washington 
Cathedral  In  Its  outdoor  amphitheater  took 
place  last  night,  and  from  many  points  of 
view,  it  was  a  sensational  success. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  the  size  of  the 
audience.  It  was  a  bit  difficult  to  estimate, 
since  the  amphitheater  has  no  chairs  or 
benches,  and  people  were  pretty  widely  scat- 
tered. However,  my  guess  would  be  some- 
where between  1.500  and  2,000,  which  is 
roughly  three  to  four  times  the  capacity  of 
the  Coolldge  Auditorium.  Not  bad  for  piano 
trios. 

And  those  on  hand  did  not  come  just  be- 
cause It  was  a  nice  evening,  although  the 
weather  may  have  helped  to  Increase  the 
crowd.  They  came  to  listen  to  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  Schumann.  They  acted  as  if 
they  were  at  a  concert,  as.  Indeed,  they  were 
and  they  gave  the  excellent  performers  full 
attention. 

For  another  thing,  there  was  the  loveliness 
of  the  setting.  The  three  musicians  played 
from  a  tiny,  wood -frame  shell  perched  on 
the  steps  approaching  the  southern  facade 
of  the  Cathedral.  As  dusk  fell  and  the 
shadows  deepened,  the  thrust  of  the  Gothic 
spires  against  the  deep  blue  sky  was  awe- 
Insplrlng,  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of 
a  European  festival  that  takes  place  In  a  spot 
more  visually  attractive. 

It  would  seem  that  the  potential  of  a  sum- 
mer series  of  outdoor  cathedral  concerts  is 
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limitless,  but  It  would  not  be  fair  to  those 
who  conceived  this  Inspired  idea  to  leave 
the  impression  that  perfection  has  been 
achieved  at  one  full  swoop. 

The  one  big  difficulty  at  the  moment — and 
it  should  not  be  understimated — is  that  bug- 
aboo of  all  outdoor  music:  bad  acoustics. 

The  musicians  play  from  a  spot  well  above 
their  listeners,  and  the  slope  of  the  grass 
from  the  base  of  the  steps  is  downward.  If 
you  think  about  the  architecture  of  all 
theaters  (indoor  and  outdoor),  you  will 
recollect  that  the  audience  Invariably  looks 
down  upon  the  performers — that  Is,  the  slope 
of  the  seats  from  the  edge  of  the  stage  is 
upward. 

The  reason  for  this  was  plain  yesterday — 
sound,  like  smoke,  rises.  As  a  consequence, 
what  one  heard  down  below  was  a  pale 
echo  of  the  three  Instruments,  lacking  both 
highs  and  lows  and  with  middle  tones  faint 
and  dull. 

Thus.  John  Martin's  cello  (even  were  he 
not  handicapped,  in  the  Haydn  D  major 
trio,  with  a  line  which  doubles  the  piano 
more  often  than  not)  was  barely  audible; 
Werner  Lywen's  violin  sounded  more  like  a 
clgarbox  fiddle  than  a  fine  Instrument;  and 
Richard  Dirksen's  piano  reminded  me  of  the 
'practice  uprights"  I  used  to  avoid  on  cam- 
pus In  my  student   days. 

This  was  most  unfortunate,  because  from 
the  evidence,  the  Messrs.  Lywen,  Martin,  and 
Dirksen  were  playing  extremely  well. 

I  was  following  proceedings  score  In  hand, 
so  I  feel  confident  In  saying  so.  They  sim- 
ply were  not  getting  through  In  aural  tones. 

The  program,  although  featuring  familiar 
composers,  consisted  of  rather  unfamiliar 
works.  Only  some  4  years  separated  the  B 
flat  Mozart  (one  of  the  flnest  of  his  eight 
piano  trios)  from  the  D  major  Haydn,  but 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  In  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  men  handle  the  combina- 
tion. Mozart  looks  forward  to  Beethoven; 
Haydn  looks  back  to  the  trio-sonata. 

The  Schumann  F  major  trio,  the  least  per- 
formed of  his  three  Is  characteristically 
romantic  and  Impetuous,  while  It  does  tend 
to  be  a  little  verbose,  it  contains  some  re- 
markably eloquent  pages. 

Tomorrow,  the  Lywen-Martln-Dlrksen 
combination  returns  with  a  completely  fresh 
program:  Mozart  in  E;  Haydn  in  A;  Mendels- 
sohn in  D  minor.  At  7:30  p.m.,  half  an 
hour  before  the  concert  begins,  the  Cathe- 
dral's carllloneur,  Ronald  Barnes,  plays  a 
short  recital. 

If  the  Cathedral's  advance  program  com- 
mittee can  get  the  acoustics  straightened 
out,  Washington  will  get  a  present  of  a 
superb  outdoor  series  of  fine  concerts. 

Bring  your  folding  chairs,  camp  stools,  and 
blankets;  sit  in  close;  applaud  loudly.  The 
least  the  city's  music  lovers  can  do  is  to 
testify  to  the  fact  that  Washington  wants 
more  than  the  service  bands,  the  pickup 
orchestras,  and  the  Carter  Barron  lollipops 
during  the  long,  long  summer. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 1 

Cathedral  Trio  Draws  Throng 

(By  John  Haskins) 

Note. — ^Werner  Lywen,  violin;  John  Mar- 
tin, cello;  Richard  Dirksen,  piano.  At  Wash- 
ington Cathedral  Amphitheater.  Program: 
Trio  in  E.  K.  542,  Mozart;  Trio  In  A,  Hayden; 
Trio  In  D  Minor,  Op.  29,  Mendelssohn. 

There  may  have  been  as  many  as  six  or 
seven  hundred  persons  attending  the  sec- 
ond In  Washington  Cathedral's  series  of  out- 
door chamber  music  concerts  last  night,  but 
it  was  hard  to  tell.  They  eat  in  seats  provided 
on  the  cinder  roadway  below  the  south  en- 
trance, they  clustered  on  the  dripping  steps, 
they  gathered  on  soaked  slopes,  and  they 
just  stood  around. 

One  would  have  expected  the  concert  to  be 
moved  Indoors,  but  Richard  Dirksen  listened 


to  the  strong  though  inaudible  vox  populi, 
and  seeing  them  gathering  outside,  changed 
his  mind  for  the  third  time  and  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  the  original  schedule  of  place. 
It  made  trying  conditions  for  everyone,  not 
least  of  all  the  players,  but  it  was  cool, 
though  dank,  and  the  only  audience  loss  dur- 
ing the  concert  was  accounted  for  by  cranky 
children  who  had  to  be  removed  when  dark- 
ness fell. 

Sound,  though  not  focused,  was  adequate 
for  anyone  who  could  take  up  a  position 
within  a  couple  hundred  feet.  In  the  pecu- 
liar acoustical  situation,  the  Mendelssohn 
trio  came  off  best,  because  of  Its  restlessness, 
its  sweeping  romantic  character,  and  because 
the  cello  was  kept  In  its  high  range  most  of 
the  time.  A  close  second  was  the  Haydn,  its 
natural  strength  asserting  itself  through 
scoring  not  so  heavy  as  the  Mendelssohn. 
There  was  better  ensemble  In  the  Haydn, 
also. 

Least  successful  was  the  Mozart,  Its  pa- 
trician grace  designed  for  sxirroundlngs  more 
Intimate,  Its  open  writing  designed  to  be 
undertaken  only  after  rather  more  rehearsal 
than  this  performance  suggested  it  might 
have  had. 

Two  things  can  be  said  for  chamber  music 
In  what  the  Cathedral  chooses  to  call  an 
amphitheater.  There  is  no  more  magnifi- 
cent backdrop  in  the  area  for  music  of  any 
kind,  with  the  thrusting  Gloria  in  Excelsls 
Tower  dignifying  all  that  falls  within  Its 
shadow.  And  If  hundreds  of  persons  will 
gather  for  chamber  music  under  conditions 
far  less  than  adequate,  the  need  is  un- 
arguable. 

Substitute  a  proper  shell  for  that  junky- 
looking  plywood  hut,  even  located  where  it 
is,  and  Washington  will  have  something  spe- 
cial in  the  way  of  summer  chamber  music — 
better  than  Meridian  Hill  Park  25  years  ago. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  turn 
to  the  subject  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  ex- 
press some  respectful  disagreements 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  in  regard  to  a  speech  that  he 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
July  28.  which  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  because  I  was  en- 
gaged in  committee  work.  I  have  sup- 
plied the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with 
an  advance  copy  of  my  remarks  this 
afternoon. 

On  July  28.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin tMr.  Proxmire]  spoke  in  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  why  the  United 
States  has  not  followed  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  con- 
nection with  Vietnam.  In  general  ex- 
planation of  administration  action,  the 
Senator  said: 

We  cannot  turn  to  the  U.N.  for  practical 
reasons.  Use  of  the  U.N.  Assembly  and  use 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  are  both  blocked. 

Yet  a  few  sentences  later,  the  same 
Senator  said: 

The  President  also  said  that  if  the  United 
Nations  can  by  deed  or  word  bring  us  nearer 
to  an  honorable  peace,  it  will  have  Ameri- 
can support,  and  that  Ambassador  Goldberg 
has  been  directed  to  tell  the  United  Nations 
that  we  want  all  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  used  to  achieve  peace. 

I  assume  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  quoting  with  approval  those  state- 
ments of  the  President.  He  is  in  the 
position  that  so  many  administration 
supporters  are  in  of  saying  that  we  can- 
not turn  to  the  U.N.  but  if  the  President 


turns  to  it,  fine.  Over  the  weeks  and 
months  since  early  1964,  there  has  been 
an  amazing  chronicle  of  American  policy 
spokesmen  explaining  why  one  avenue 
for  action  in  Vietnam  was  closed  to  us, 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  turndown  of 
that  very  avenue  within  a  short  time. 

This  has  been  true  of  statements  on 
escalation  of  the  war,  and  it  has  been 
true  of  statements  on  use  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  we  know  anything  for  cer- 
tain about  the  conduct  of  American 
policy  in  Vietnam,  we  know  that  just  be- 
cause an  alternative  is  rejected  today 
does  not  mean  it  will  not  be  used  to- 
morrow. 

And  I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  defenders  of  the  administration 
will  support  the  administration  if  it 
should  place  the  whole  matter  before  the 
U.N.,  just  as  they  now  support  the  ad- 
ministration in  not  placing  the  matter 
before  the  U.N.  This  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  opinion  polls  which  are  so 
often  cited  to  prove  public  support  of  the 
policy  in  Vietnam.  They  prove  that  the 
public  is  still  putting  its  trust  in  the 
President,  not  that  they  believe  any  one 
given  policy  is  the  best  or  the  soundest. 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  if  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  were  to  ask  for  an 
immediate  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  consider  the  threat  to  the  peace  in 
Vietnam — an  action  we  are  duty  bound 
to  take  under  the  terms  of  the  charter — 
the  American  people  would  continue  to 
say  they  have  confidence  in  the  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
is  saying,  as  I  understand,  is  that  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  the  time 
appears  to  be  propitious,  if  the  time  ap- 
pears to  be  right,  if  the  situation  has 
changed  or  has  become  modified,  if  under 
those  circumstances  the  President  pro- 
poses to  take  a  different  course  with 
regard  to  the  United  Nations,  he  might 
receive  the  support  of  many  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  that  the  situation  does  change. 
There  are  many  reasons  that  might  bring 
about  a  change,  many  of  which  are  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  not  available,  at  least  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that,  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  follow  a  different  course  in  the  future 
than  he  has  in  the  past,  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  wrong  in  the  past. 

It  does  mean  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  information  that 
might  be  persuasive.  I  am  not  saying 
that  I  give  him  a  blank  check  because  I 
do  not.  But  I  do  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  under  new  or  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  might  be  able  to 
make  a  case  which  would  convince  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  other  Sen- 
ators that  his  course  was  correct. 

The  situation  changes.  It  is  very 
subtle.    Often  the  changes  are  behind 
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the  scenes.  For  perfectly  obvious  rea- 
sons, they  mi?:ht  not  be  available  to  the 
general  public.  They  cannot  be.  I  say 
under  those  circumstances  it  makes 
sense  for  the  President  to  change  his 
policy  as  time  goes  on.  The  worst  kind 
of  policy  is  one  v/hich  would  freeze  his 
feet  in  concrete  and  never  permit  change. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  should'  like  to  say 
good-naturedly  and  out  of  love  and  af- 
fection that  by  the  same  argument  it 
does  not  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  right  in  the  past. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  I  agree. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  expressing 
the  point  of  view  for  the  last  2  years 
that  the  Senator  has  been  dead  wrong 
for  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
minute,  either,  that  the  politicians  and 
the  newspapers  who  are  now  defending 
our  refusal  to  live  up  to  the  charter 
would  be  the  first  to  defend  our  resort 
to  it  if  that  became  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

What  we  have  from  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  from  the  Washington 
Post,  which  he  quotes,  is  a  defense  of 
the  President.  Do  either  of  them  mean 
to  say  they  would  express  public  opposi- 
tion to  laying  Vietnam  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council  if  the  President  decided  to 
do  it? 

Of  course  not.  They  would  be  the  first 
to  explain  the  advantages  of  such  a  move. 
The  great,  basic  flaw  in  the  line  pre- 
sented by  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  they  set 
up  a  strawman  which  they  proceed  to 
knock  down.  It  is  nothing  but  a  straw- 
man  to  say  that  supporters  of  the  United 
Nations  indicate  that  going  to  the  U.N. 
would  put  an  end  to  the  whole  struggle. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  held 
out  the  promise  that  the  United  Nations 
could  or  would  eliminate  the  problem  of 
Vietnam. 

The  problem  would  continue  to  exist, 
but  it  would  be  considered  in  a  new  con- 
text and  a  new  forum  and  not  solely  in 
the  context  and  forum  of  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  alone  on 
one  side  and  Communist  powers  in  Asia 
on  the  other  side. 

Second,  it  is  a  great,  and  glaring  as- 
sumption of  their  presentation  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  no  more  to  us 
than  it  is  to  Communist  powers — a  device 
to  be  used  when  convenient  and  ignored 
when  it  is  not  convenient.  The  direc- 
tives of  the  charter  on  what  to  do  when 
a  threat  to  the  peace  occurs  are  not  con- 
tingent on  whether  they  are  practical 
for  any  particular  nation.  There  are 
many  times  when  any  constitution  is  not 
practical.  But  if  we  are  to  have  a  rule 
of  law  either  in  one  nation  or  among 
nations,  the  procedures  designed  in  the 
calm  of  an  international  deliberation  to 
cope  with  threats  to  the  peace  must  be 
followed. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Americans  were 
shocked  when  Kaiser  Wilhelm  referred 
to  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire as  "a  scrap  of  paper."  The  treaty 
was  not  convenient  and  not  practical  for 
the  needs  of  the  German  Empire  at  that 
hour,  so  that  was  the  end  of  the  treaty. 
Today,  we  have  an  American  policy 
that  views  the  United  Nations  Charter 


not  as  a  solemn  national  obligation  but 
as  impractical  and  inconvenient.  Where 
is  our  national  honor  as  pledged  by  our 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter? Where  is  our  word  as  a  nation  that 
we  will  submit  to  the  Security  Council 
any  dispute  to  which  we  are  a  party  and 
cannot  resolve  by  peaceful  means? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  never  been 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who.  when  he  was  the 
majority  leader,  had  great  power  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  the  first  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  attack  procedures  under  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  was  operating.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  strongly  supported 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  that  posi- 
tion. But  I  took  the  initiative  and  criti- 
cized the  major  leader  on  many  issues. 
I  shall  do  so  in  the  future  now  that  the 
former  Senator  from  Texas  is  the 
President. 

I  do  not  criticize  him  in  this  area 
because  I  agree  with  him.  However,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  fact  that  any  nation, 
under  article  35  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  can  bring  any  dispute  or  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly;  yet 
they  have  not  done  so.  Why?  Does  this 
mean  that  all  the  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  are  wrong,  and  that  only  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  is  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ninety  of  them  receive 
our  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  yes.  they  re- 
ceive our  foreign  aid;  but  a  number  of 
them  do  not  get  it.  Some  of  them  that 
receive  our  foreign  aid  have  been  very 
quick  to  criticize  the  United  States  for  all 
kinds  of  factions  adverse  to  the  United 
States.  And  certainly  those  90  nations 
are  not  so  corrupt  that  they  would  sell 
their  moral  obligation  for  foreign  aid. 

No,  the  time  is  not  ripe.  The  other 
nations  in  the  world  know  that  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  Security  Council 
now  would  not  make  sense. 

First.  They  know  that  there  is  a  likely 
veto  in  the  Security  Council. 

Second.  They  know  that  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  Is  paralyzed  and  has 
been  able  to  move  only  on  procedural 
matters,  and  barely  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  past  4  or  5  months.  There  is 
no  prospect  that  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly will  be  able  to  take  action  in  the 
near  future. 

It  is  hopeful  that  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg and  President  Johnson  may  be  able 
to  change  the  situation.  The  situation 
may  change  in  the  future.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  it  will.  But  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  acted  to  date  has  the  afiflrma- 
tion  and  support  of  the  other  nations 
in  the  world.  Yes,  a  himdred  other  na- 
tions could  bring  up  the  matter.  Why 
have  they  not  done  so? 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  two  or  three 
things  before  I  proceed  with  my  speech? 
Many  of  the  comments  of  the  Senator 


from    Wisconsin   are    answered    in   the 
speech. 

Many  of  the  nations  that  are  not  now 
receiving  foreign  aid  have  never  given  up 
hope. 

I  do  not  charge  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin with  being  a  rubberstamp.  He 
will  not  put  words  either  in  my  mouth 
or  in  my  speech.  I  merely  say  that  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
followed  bad  judgment  and  reasoning  in 
following  the  President  In  his  unconstitu- 
tional and,  therefore,  illegal  war  in  Asia. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does 
not  intend  to  follow  the  President  in 
flghting  a  war,  which  the  President  now 
admits  is  a  war — he  stated  his  admis- 
sion last  Wednesday — that  has  not  been 
declared. 

As  I  said  in  my  reply  to  the  President 
last  Wednesday,  he  is  conducting  an  il- 
legal war.  He  is  without  the  slightest 
authority  to  conduct  that  war,  imder 
the  Constitution.  The  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  who  voted  to  seek  to 
delegate  power  to  the  President  to  de- 
clare war  cannot  resolve  their  action  im- 
der the  Constitution,  for  they  have  no 
right  to  delegate  the  power  to  make  war. 
All  that  Congress  can  do  is  to  declare 
war. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in- 
tends to  continue  to  take  the  position 
he  has  taken,  calling  either  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  for  our  stopping  the  mak- 
ing of  war  and  the  taking  of  American 
boys  to  their  slaughter  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Many  persons  are  disturbed  because  I 
said  last  Wednesday— and  I  repeat  it 
today — that  when  life  is  taken  illegally, 
those  who  take  it  become  guilty  of  homi- 
cide. In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  justify 
the  homicides  for  which  the  President,  or 
Rusk,  or  McNamara.  or  Bundy,  or  Lodge, 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  responsible  in 
conducting  an  unconstitutional  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

So  far  as  the  other  nations  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  the  same  legal  obliga- 
tion under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
as  has  the  United  States.  Their  failure 
to  have  the  Security  Council  convened 
does  not  make  our  failures  to  do  so 
right.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
is  a  major  belligerent;  we  are  a  party 
to  the  dispute.  Therefore,  more  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  apply  to  us  than  to 
others,  and  we  have  an  even  greater 
moral  responsibility  to  live  up  to  our 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  That  is  why.  for  2  years,  I  have 
been  pleading  from  this  desk,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  short  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  to  do  what  I  can  to  get  my 
country  to  start  living  up  to  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  and  to 
stop  being  an  outlaw  Nation,  which  we 
are  so  long  as  we  violate  our  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  makr 
sense  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  before  he  takes  this  issue  to  the 
Security  Council,  should  do  everything 
within  his  power  to  create  a  situation 
in  which  he  can  obtain  affirmative  ac- 
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tion  from  the  Security  Council  to  try 
to  dissuade  Russia,  and  perhaps  Prance, 
from  acting  adversely  toward  us?  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Oregon  conceive 
that  this  may  take  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  that  weeks,  perhaps  months  or  even 
years  may  be  needed  to  cause  a  change 
in  the  situation?  There  has  perhaps 
been  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union  recently.  This  is  the  kind 
of  a  situation  into  which  the  President 
would  be  wrong  in  blundering  at  any 
time,  regardless  of  the  situation.  He 
must  work  carefully  with  the  State  De- 
partment, with  his  ambassadors,  with 
those  who  are  talking  with  the  Russians, 
people  who  are  competent  and  have  good 
judgment  concerning  the  situation. 
Should  he  not  permit  the  new  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  situation  and 
use  his  enormous  ability  in  this  regard? 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  impetuously,  without  regard 
to  what  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  may  do,  may  be  techni- 
cally correct,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  charter;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
could  be  a  most  unwise  policy,  and  not 
the  way  an  effective,  successful  policy 
is  achieved. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  recalls,  I 
feel  certain,  how  effective  the  former 
Senator  from  Texas  was  as  majority 
leader.  He  was  vei"y  careful,  before  he 
moved,  to  make  certain  that  he  had  his 
"ducks  in  a  row."  He  worked  for  a 
consensus.  He  made  sure  that  all  his 
bases  were  touched.  All  this  takes  time ; 
it  cannot  be  done  immediately.  Not 
only  does  it  take  time,  but — and  I  feel 
sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  dis- 
agree— it  takes  a  display  of  power  and 
takes  a  demonstration  of  our  resolution 
to  act  militarily.  These  are  the  ingre- 
dients that  must  be  woven  into  the 
fabric. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  really 
believe  that  the  President  should  be  re- 
quired to  act  impulsively,  suddenly,  or 
automatically? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  asked  me  a  question;  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  it.  The  question  is: 
Do  I.  in  essence  think  it  makes  sense 
for  the  President  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  he  has  been  following  in  South 
Vietnam? 

My  answer  is:  No.  I  have  seen  no 
sense  in  the  President's  course  of  con- 
duct in  Vietnam.  To  the  contrary.  I  have 
seen  the  President  write  one  of  the  most 
sorry,  sordid  pages  or  chapters  in  Amer- 
ican history  by  his  course  of  conduct  in 
Vietnam. 

"Time,"  pleads  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. During  that  period  of  time,  boy 
after  boy  has  been  taken  to  his  slaughter 
in  the  escalated  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  it  is  time  the  President  has  needed  in 
order  to  take  this  matter  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  he  should 
have  stopped  killing  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam. By  escalating  the  war.  he  has 
been  clearly  in  violation  of  all  his  powers 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  conduct  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  followed  in  South  Vietnam  is 
completely  unjustified  with  regard  to 
his  violations,  in  my  judgment,  of  one  in- 


ternational law  obligation  after  another. 
It  would  not  have  taken  any  time  to 
live  up  to  the  treaty.  If  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  obligations  under  the  treaty, 
then  we  have  no  right  to  continue  for 
months  and  months  to  violate  that 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  rationalization 
that  time  is  needed  to  get  "ducks  in  a 
row";  that  time  is  needed  to  get  the 
matter  before  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council.  No  time  was  needed  other 
than  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  tell  it  that  we  were 
willing  to  support  the  Council's  taking 
jurisdiction. 

I  know  what  is  going  on,  in  part,  in 
regard  to  this  position.  The  President 
is  aware  of  a  rising  opposition  to  him 
at  the  grassroots  of  America  for  his  fail- 
ure to  take  the  problem  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Now  he  is  talking,  in  his  press  confer- 
ence of  last  Wednesday,  about  sending 
Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  a  letter  to  U  Thant.  That  is 
merely  a  lot  of  semantics.  He  should 
have  sent  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  with  a  resolution  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  instructed  the 
Ambassador  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council.  That  is  what  the 
President  needs  to  do. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  after  we 
get  that  resolution  formally  before  the 
Security  Council,  for  all  the  negotia- 
tions alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time 
to  consider,  as  I  shall  say  later  in  my 
prepared  manuscript  later  this  afternon, 
for  the  negotiations  and  discussions  to 
take  place. 

Some  other  nations  may  then  come 
forward  with  different  proposals,  and 
out  of  the  various  offerings,  I  believe 
they  will  hammer  out  a  final  resolution 
that  I  pray  to  God  will  result  in  the 
United  Nations  taking  jurisdiction  in 
South  Vietnam  and  ordering  a  cease-fire 
and  bringing  about  the  steps  that  I  sin- 
cerely hope  will  bring  this  affair  to  an 
end. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  also  overlook  the  fact 
that,  as  the  President  said  in  his  speech 
on  July  28.  that  on  15  occasions,  working 
through  40  nations,  we  have  sought  to 
negotiate  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
with  the  Communists?  We  have  tried 
again  and  again.  We  have  agreed  to 
negotiate  any  time,  anywhere,  with 
anyone. 

We  are  still  persisting  in  that  en- 
deavor. As  the  President  said,  we  are 
asking  that  all  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  be  used  in  this  endeavor. 
The  President  may  have  decided  that  it 
would  be  ineffective  and  impractical  at 
the  present  time  to  go  to  the  Security 
Council.  That  decision  is  concurred  in 
unanimously  by  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Any  nation  could  go 
to  the  Security  Council.  However,  none 
of  them  do. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  wrong 
to  say  that  the  President  has  not  taken 
such  action  as  he  could  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  bring  an  end  to  this  tragic  situa- 
tion and  try  to  negotiate. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
that  every  so-called  semantic  offering  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
accompanied  by  other  language  which 
rebuts  his  offer.  All  that  the  President 
has  ever  had  to  do  was  to  send  up  a 
formal  resolution  and  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Starting  with  the  President's  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  every  public  professing 
that  he  has  made  and  all  the  peaceful 
overtures  concerning  Vietnam  have  been 
made  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
been  killing,  as  a  result  of  his  orders,  boy 
after  boy,  and  thousands  of  civilian  peo- 
ple in  South  Vietnam.  He  has  attached 
to  every  one  of  his  semantic  offers,  terms, 
conditions,  and  qualifications  that  made 
any  hope  of  a  United  Nations  jurisdic- 
tion fly  out  the  window. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  lay  this 
matter,  under  the  law,  before  the  United 
Nations  would  be  to  submit  a  resolution. 
That  is  what  I  have  been  pleading  for 
for  2  years.  I  do  not  intend  to  have  any 
of  the  verbalism  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  fool  me  as  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  formally  and  officially  and 
in  keeping  with  our  obligations  presented 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  completely  overlooks  the  fact 
that,  while  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  again  and  again  sought  nego- 
tiations, he  has  most  recently  said  that 
we  will  discuss  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
even  on  the  conditions  which  have  been 
implied  or  suggested  by  Hanoi — on  their 
own  conditions.  Not  a  single  time  have 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Chinese 
Communists  agreed  to  negotiate  on  any 
conditions,  anywhere  with  us  or  anyone 
else.  Their  answer  has  been  "No,  No, 
No." 

It  would  seem  to  me,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  killing  boys  out 
there,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows  it.  We  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  there  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  to  help 
defend  against  Communist  aggression. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  doing  the 
killing.  They  are  engaged  in  aggres- 
sion. We  are  trying  our  best  to  defend 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and  to 
negotiate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
killing  under  the  invitation  of  a  group 
of  puppet  corruptlonists,  crooked  polit- 
ical tyrants  financed  by  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  sordid  chapter  of 
the  history  that  we  are  writing. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  non  sequi- 
tur  policy  than  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  we  are  there  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. That  is  a  group  that  we  have 
set  up.  That  is  wliat  history  will  re- 
cord. 

I  love  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
However,  he  and  I  could  not  be  further 
apart  than  we  are  in  respect  to  this  great 
public  issue.  We  are  as  far  apart  as 
opposites  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  go  back  and  re- 
peat a  couple  of  paragraphs  of  my  text. 
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because  I  believe  they  should  be  empha- 
sized. 

Today  we  have  an  American  policy 
that  views  the  United  Nations  Charter 
not  as  a  solemn  national  obligation,  but 
as  impractical  and  inconvenient.  Where 
is  our  national  honor  as  pledged  by  our 
ratification  of  the  U.N.  Charter?  Where 
is  our  "ord  as  a  Nation  that  we  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Security  Council  any  dispute 
to  which  we  are  a  party  and  cannot  re- 
solve by  peaceful  means? 

It  is  the  policy  of  ignoring  those  obli- 
gations that  is  destroying  the  good  word 
and  the  international  honor  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  not  obliged  to  find  out  first 
what  the  U.N.  may  do  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  not  obliged  to  find  out  whether  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  Vietnam  by  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  simply  obliged  to  lay 
the  issue  before  the  U.N.  That  we  have 
not  done,  and  it  is  not  being  done  by  the 
various  letters  between  U  Thant  and  the 
American  administration. 

The  only  letter  to  U  Thant  that  will 
fulfill  our  treaty  obligation  is  a  letter 
asking  him  to  lay  the  Vietnam  issue  be- 
fore the  Security  Council.  It  can  be  done 
that  way.  The  Korean  aggression  was 
done  that  way.  Once  it  was  made  the 
business  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
United  States  had  something  to  say 
about  what  action  the  Security  Council 
should  take  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  possible  courses  for 
the  U.N.  to  follow.     It  could  ask  for  a 
reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954.    I  have  been  asking  for  it  for  2 
years.    It  could  ask  for  the  jurisdiction 
to  be  taken  by  the  SEATO  nations.     I 
have  asked  for  that  course  to  be  followed 
for  2  years.    It  could  ask  the  belligerents, 
including  the  Vietcong.  to  meet  in  con- 
ference.   It  could  prescribe  some  precon- 
ditions or  not.    There  is  a  great  variety 
of  courses  open  to  the  U.N.    But  most  of 
them  are  not  open  to  the  United  States 
acting  alone.    We  are  the  sole  belliger- 
ent, for  all  practical  purposes,  on  our 
side.     The  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  our  creature,  and  it  rises  or  falls 
according  to  the  support  it  receives  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.     The  men  who  run 
it  live  off  American  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid,  without  which  they  would  all 
disappear     from    view.      As    President 
Johnson  well  knows,  it  is  often  not  pos- 
sible for  one  element  in  a  conflict  to 
impose  its  will  on  its  opponent.    Settle- 
ment more  often  comes  by  the  work  of  a 
third  party  who  is  able  to  arrange  and 
negotiate  and  suggest  alternatives  and 
exert  a  third  party  opinion  upon  both 
sides. 

That  is  what  the  United  Nations  is 
supposed  to  do.  That  is  why  disputes 
that  the  parties  cannot  settle  themselves 
are  supposed  to  be  put  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  Do  we  set  up  the  United 
States  above  the  interests  of  world 
peace?  Do  we  believe  that  we  have  some 
security  interest  in  Vietnam  so  vital  to 
our  national  existence  that  the  machin- 
ery mankind  devised  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  to  save  future  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war  deserves  to  be 
scuttled? 

Speaking   on   television   Sunday,   the 
Nation  heard  the  most  respected  figure 


in  American  military  affairs,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
point  out  that  we  have  no  vital  American 
security  interest  at  stake  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  a  contention  that  many  of  us 
have  been  making  here  in  the  Senate  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  not  a  popular  theme 
down  at  the  Pentagon,  but  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  knows  it  to  be  true,  none- 
theless, and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  American  people,  also,  know 
it  to  be  true. 

What  we  are  scorning  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  for  is  not  a  vital  strategic 
interest  of  the  United  States.     We  are 
scorning  it  because  we  think  we  have  to 
save  face.     We  are  scorning  it  because 
we  believe  that  once  we  have  put  our 
American  stamp  upon  a  government  in 
Saigon,  we  must  send  as  much  money 
and  as  many  American  boys  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  going.    We  have  al- 
ready shifted   our  policy   from  one  of 
helping  the  Vietnamese  to  save  them- 
selves to  one  of  doing  the  job  for  them. 
What  President  Kennedy  called  a  war  the 
South  Vietnamese  must  win  for  them- 
selves is  now  overtly  transformed  into 
a  war  the  United  States  must  win  for 
itself.     And  President  Johnson's  warn- 
ing of  last  summer  that  we  must  not 
send  American  boys  to  do  what  Asians 
must  do  for  themselves  is  repudiated  by 
his  own  announcements  of  125,000  troops 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

We  think  we  are  saving  face  in  Viet- 
nam, but  surely  we  are  not  saving  free- 
dom. Again,  as  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia stated  to  the  Nation,  the  people  of 
South,  as  well  as  North,  Vietnam  would 
probably  elect  a  goverrmient  headed  by 
Ho  Chi-minh  if  given  a  chance.  He 
pointed  to  another  obvious  but  unpopu- 
lar truth,  which  is  that  no  leadership  has 
developed  in  South  Vietnam  despite  our 
10  years  of  massive  financial  and  mili- 
tary support  and  that  the  United  States 
is  better  off  out  of  such  a  country  than 
to  continue  to  fight  with  its  own  people 
for  its  existence. 

I  note  the  Secretary  of  State  felt 
obliged  to  deny  the  conclusion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  about  sentiment 
among  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  No 
doubt  he  feels  all  that  money  we  have 
spent  there  must  have  produced  at  least 
some  favorable  result. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Record  that  I  would 
rather  have  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1  on  the  situ- 
ation in  South  Vietnam  than  that  of  10 
Rusks,  10  McNamaras,  10  Bundy's,  10 
Lodges.  10  of  each  of  those  responsible 
for  the  blueprint  who  have  gotten  us 
into  this  shocking,  embarrassing  situa- 
tion in  southeast  Asia. 

Why  not  hold  the  election  and  find 
out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Come  on.  Senator, 
does  the  Senator  agree — really  feel — that 
North  Vietnam,  a  police  state,  will  per- 
mit  an  unrigged   vote  or  even  could? 
North  Vietnam  is  completely  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party. 
The  people  of  North  Vietnam  have  avail- 
able to  them  only  such  information  as 
the   government   wants   them   to  have. 


They    see    the    world    strictly    through 
Communist  eyes. 

There  are  more  people  in  North  Viet- 
nam than  in  South  Vietnam.  We  know 
that  there  are  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam  who  might  vote  for  Ho  Chi- 
minh.  And  under  present  circumstances 
North  Vietnam  would  vote  as  they  do  in 
Russia  and  China — unanimously.  Would 
not  the  kind  of  election  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  proposing  result  in  a  sure, 
predictable,  grossly  rigged  takeover  in 
South  Vietnam  by  the  Communist  Party? 
Would  this  not  result  in  virtually  un- 
precedented genocide  and  destruction  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  shall  reply  briefly  now. 
and  at  greater  length  later.    There  are 
so  many  false  premises  in  that  list  of 
pretty  interesting  premises  laid  down  in 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  must  reply  briefly  to  a  few 
of  them.    The  Senator  from  Oregon  says 
North   Vietnam  is  a  different  kind  of 
Communist  country  from  Red  China  or 
Red  Russia.    The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  talking  about  communism,  as  so 
many  people  do,  in  blanket  terms.    The 
type  of   appeals  to  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  type  of  municipal 
governments  they  are  allowed  to  operate 
in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  North 
Vietnam,  would  lead  me  to  characteiize 
that  part  of  the  regime  more  as  approx- 
imating   a   Socialist    government   than 
Chinese    or    Russian    communism.    Ho 
Chi-minh.  who  was,  not  long  ago,  a  hero, 
is  a  paradox  of  contradictions  and  po- 
litical ideologies.     He  has  a  surprising 
amount  of  procedures  within  his  gov- 
ernment that  the  Senator  and  I  would 
call  democratic  procedures.    But  the  fact 
remains  that  North  Vietnam  is  a  Com- 
munist country,  and  I  despise  it.  as  I  de- 
spise all  forms  of  communism.    But  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  agreeing  to  a 
blanket  characterization  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  Communist  state,  leaving  the 
implication  that  it  is  the  same  as  other 
Communist  states. 

Next,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  not 
been  talking  about  North  Vietnam  under 
a  trusteeship  and  protectorate.  I  have 
been  speaking  for  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their 
government.  The  Geneva  accords  did 
not  set  up  a  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  did  that,  in 
clear  and  open  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954. 

The  record  is  also  clear  that  there  has 
been  little  more  political  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam  than  in  the  North. 
Candidates  for  office  are  as  carefully 
screened  there  as  in  ;the  Communist 
zone. 

I  have  always  pleaded,  and  will  plead 
again,  to  set  the  record  straight,  for  a 
supervised  election  in  both  zones  under 
which  the  people  would  have  the  right  of 
self-determination,  under  the  doctrine, 
which  we  profess  but  of  which  we  have 
become  notably  in  violation.  I  would 
give  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the 
right  of  self-determination.  But — and 
this  is  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  talking  about — if  we  went  to  an 
election  in  South  Vietnam,  either  Ho 
Chi-minh  or  his  candidates  would  win  in 
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South  Vietnam.  That  is  what  has  re- 
sulted from  the  deterioration  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  why  I  say  I  completely  dis- 
count any  appraisal  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Bundy,  Lodge,  and 
Taylor,  have  been  dead  wrong  on  each 
of  their  representations  on  Vietnam 
that  I  do  not  find  them  to  be  reliable  wit- 
nesses at  all  with  respect  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  a 
while  longer,  he  will  find  in  my  speech 
that  I  shall  again  propose  a  United  Na- 
tions protectorate  of  South  Vietnam. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  would  have 
North  Vietnam  rule  South  Vietnam. 
That  does  not  mean  we  would  have 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
plluding  to,  a  so-called  blood  bath  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  always  insist  on  a  pro- 
cedure that  does  not  let  the  Vietcong  kill 
South  Vietnamese  in  a  blood  bath  or 
that  does  not  let  the  South  Vietnamese 
kill  the  Vietcong  in  a  blood  bath.  But 
when  it  comes  to  methods  and  cruelties 
and  terrorism  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  no  different  from 
the  Vietcong. 

Both  sides  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  treaty  in  connection  with 
handling  of  war  prisoners.  The  other 
day,  as  I  announced  on  the  fioor  last 
Wednesday,  at  long  last  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  cognizance  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  there  by  both  the  Viet- 
cong and  the  South  Vietnamese. 

There  must  be  a  protectorate  there. 
I  have  also  called  it  a  trusteeship.  I  do 
not  care  what  label  is  used.  But  it  must 
be  a  third  party  trusteeship,  just  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  20  years  ago  at 
Teheran  and  Cairo,  proposed  for  all 
Indochina. 

But  now  we  have  the  trouble  spot  in 
South  Vietnam.  At  the  very  least  now, 
we  should  move  in,  through  a  concert 
of  nations,  to  change  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  from  one  of  warmaking 
to  one  of  enforcing  the  peace. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  United  Nations 
may  decide,  but  I  am  willing  to  talk  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  some 
hypothetical  questions.  I  would  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  if  the  United  Na- 
tions decided  to  take  jurisdiction  either 
imder  the  Security  Council  or  through 
the  General  Assembly,  and  then  to  set 
up  a  protectorate,  and  that  their  first 
demand  would  be  for  a  ceasefire. 

I  would  pray  for  that.  I  would  also 
pray  for  bringing  the  killing  to  an  end 
on  all  sides,  and  to  send  in  whatever 
number  of  divisions  of  many  nations 
would  be  necessary — as  I  say  later  in  my 
speech — to  enforce  that  ceasefire. 

If  anyone  believes  that  a  ceasefire  will 
end  the  shooting  100  percent,  he  could 
not  be  more  wrong.  It  did  not  do  so  in 
the  Congo.  It  has  not  done  so  in  the 
Gaza  Strip.  It  has  not  done  so  in  Cy- 
prus. It  has  not  done  so  in  the  Kashmir. 
But,  it  is  much  better  than  a  full-fiedged 
war,  and  offers  a  much  better  hope  for 
mankind  to  lead  itself  into  the  path 
of  peace  rather  than  to  complete 
destruction. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  we  all 
wish  for  a  ceasefire,  and  we  all  wish  to 
stop  the  killing.  The  question  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  however,  was 
in  response  to  his  question,  "Why  not 
hold  elections  and  find  out?"  He  is 
talking  about  Vietnamwide  elections,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Elections  in  both  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam.  There  is 
no  question  about  what  North  Vietnam 
would  do.  Let  me  say  respectfully  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  believe 
we  are  10  years  away  from  an  election. 
We  must  have  a  protectorate  for  10  years 
before  we  can  have  an  election  on  uni- 
fication. That  is  the  United  States  do- 
ing, back  in  1956. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
what  the  Senator  is  proposing,  a  Viet- 
namwide national  election.  In  that  kind 
of  election 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ho  Chi-minh.  of 
course,  would  have  a  big  advantage. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  wrong. 
I  am  proposing  an  election  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  am  proposing  one  in  South 
Vietnam;  but  I  am  also  saying  that  Ho 
Chi-minh  would  win  in  South  Vietnam 
probably  with  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
votes.  Once  we  get  out  of  Saigon,  sup- 
port for  the  puppet  administi-ation  which 
the  United  States  is  financing  vanishes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  says 
and  I  read  word  for  word  from  the  text 
of  his  prepared  speech : 

Ho  Chi-mlnh's  followers  or  CJeneral  Ky's 
followers  would  win  a  nationwide  election 
throughout  all  of  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  does  not  mean 
what  he  says,  but  his  statement  certainly 
is  clear  to  me.  It  means  a  nationwide 
election  between  the  followers  of  the 
present  government  in  South  \ietnam 
and  followers  of  the  government  in  North 
Vietnam.  If  it  does  not  mean  that,  it  does 
not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin refuses  to  take  into  account  that 
back  of  it  is  the  United  Nations'  protec- 
torate. The  United  States  must  find  out 
what  the  feeling  is  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  what  the  feeling  is  in  North  Viet- 
nam in  regard  to  support  for  certain 
parties,  if  any;  and,  of  course,  they 
should  find  out  what  the  support  and 
feeling  is  in  regard  to  unification  at  the 
present  time.  But,  that  is  not  going  to 
create  unification  at  the  present  time. 
If  we  have  a  protectorate,  the  protec- 
torate is  not  going  to  vanish.  In  my 
judgment,  we  must  have  a  United  Na- 
tions protectorate  in  Vietnam  for  prob- 
ably up  to  10  years  in  this  particular 
trouble  spot  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954  is  now  good  enough  for  us, 
why  not  permit,  the  canceled  election  to 
proceed?  There  is  nothing  to  be  proved 
by  arguing  in  the  United  States  whether 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  followers  or  General  Ky's 
followers  would  win  a  nationwide  elec- 
tion throughout  all  of  Vietnam.  Only 
the  people  in  Vietnam  can  settle  that 
question.  The  Geneva  Accord  states 
that  such  an  election  was  to  have  been 


held  in  1956  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
International  Control  Commission. 
Discussions  were  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween officials  of  the  North  and  South  to 
settle  the  details  of  time  and  place  of 
voting. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  junked  the 
Geneva  Agreement  because  we  were 
afraid  of  what  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion might  be. 

But  now  President  Johnson  is  talking 
again  of  the  possibility  of  nationwide 
elections  there.  Let  us  go  ahead  with 
them.  At  least  we  would  uphold  the  ele- 
ment of  our  national  honor  which  pro- 
fesses great  confidence  and  belief  in 
self-determination. 

An  election  of  this  kind,  too,  is  some- 
thing that  might  be  better  advanced 
through  the  United  Nations  than  by  the 
United  States  speaking  alone. 

Finally,  I  note  that  the  Washington 
Post  editorial,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  referring  to  it,  regard  the  po- 
tential veto  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
total  obstacle  to  U.N.  action.  Of  course, 
the  possibility  of  a  veto  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  procedures  that  are 
mandatory  under  the  terms  of  the  char- 
ter. To  talk  about  a  possible  veto  as  a 
reason  for  not  going  to  the  Security 
Council  is  not  to  talk  about  a  reason,  but 
an  excuse.  Guesses  as  to  what  the  Soviet 
Union  might  do  are  nought  but  excuses 
for  not  fulfilling  our  legal  duties. 

But  how  do  we  know  what  the  Soviet 
Union  will  veto?  We  have  not  put  any 
course  of  action  for  Vietnam  before  the 
Council.  Probably  there  are  many  po- 
tential U.N.  actions  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  veto.  Probably  there  are  some 
that  France  and  China  would  veto,  too. 
But  until  we  make  a  suggestion  for  U.N. 
action,  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  Russia  might  veto.  And  it  is  also 
entirely  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  make  a  proposal  that  would  prove 
workable. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  veto  the 
Cyprus  peace  mission.  We  tried  to  keep 
Cyprus  out  of  the  United  Nations,  too, 
because  we  wanted  to  handle  it  through 
NATO,  and  we  used  the  excuse  that  if  It 
went  to  the  Security  Council,  Russia 
would  veto  it.  But  the  Cyprus  issue  was 
put  before  the  Security  Council,  anyway, 
and  the  peace  mission  was  sent  without 
a  Soviet  veto. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
Soviet  position  would  be  the  same  or 
different  on  Vietnam:  but  neither  do 
those  who  wave  the  flag  of  a  Soviet  veto 
as  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  they  are 
already  giving  not  only  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  North  Vietnam  a  veto  over  U.N. 
action.  We  read  again  today  that 
Hanoi  has  ruled  out  any  United  Na- 
tions intervention  until  the  American 
troops  have  left.  Why  .should  Hanoi  be 
given  great  power  status  at  the  United 
Nations?  Why  do  we  give  her  an  equal 
weight  in  the  Security  Council  with  the 
other  five  great  powers?  Yet  we  do  it 
every  time  we  point  to  Hanoi's  objections 
to  U.N.  action  as  a  reason  for  not  taking 
action  through  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
not  for  North  Vietnam  to  say  what  action 
the   United   Nations   may   or  may   not 
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take  in  cases  of  a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace,  any  more  than  it  was 
North  Korea's.  North  Korea  was 
not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  did  not  give  North  Korea  a  veto 
power.  We  laid  it  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  and  the  United 
Nations  took  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  mtHI 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  at  that 

point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows  very  well  what  happened 
in  the  Korean  situation,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  boycotting  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  was  not  present  and,  therefore, 
could  not  physically  exercise  its  veto. 
This  was  a  fortuitous  happening  from 
our  standpoint.  That  is  not  the  situation 
today.  I  doubt  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  caught  napping  again,  certainly 
not  in  the  South  VietnEunese  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
not  caught  napping  in  North  Korea,  in 
my  judgment.  She  found  it  a  convenient 
way  for  sending  the  problem  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  but  she  stayed  for  Cyprus. 
In  thinking  about  the  Cyprus  situation, 
the  United  States  had  to  get  kicked  back 
into  the  United  Nations  on  Cyprus. 
France  and  Russia  were  the  leaders  in 
support  of  Security  Council  action  in 
Cyprus. 

That  is  a  good  precedent  to  wrap 
around  Russia's  neck  in  any  debate  in 
the  Security  Council,  over  the  matter  of 
jurisdiction  in  connection  with  the  crisis 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  we  do  not  know  until  we  try. 
This  is  the  argument  which  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State  has  been  advancing  for 
almost  2  years,  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  and  I  keep  saying  to 
him: 

Mr.  Secretary,  why  do  you  not  find  out? 
Why  do  you  stop  reading  the  charter?  Go 
ahead  and  read  the  rest  of  the  charter;  and 
If  Russia  does  veto  It.  you  have  proved  to 
the  world  by  that  veto  who  it  Is  that  does  not 
wish  to  follow  the  rules  of  law  for  settling 
the  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Take 
them  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  many  I  believe  you  would  get  there — 
a   minimum  of  90. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  disagree 
on. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Try  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  determine  foreign  policy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me 
that 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  certainly  could  not 
do  a  worse  job  than  the  one  which  is  now 
being  done  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
without  very  careful  preparation  with 
Russia,  without  knowing  precisely  what 
Russia  is  likely  to  do.  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility,  or  worse — it  could 
mean  premature  repudiation.  That 
could  forestall  constructive  agreements 
later. 

There  may  come  a  propitious  time, 
and  it  is  vei-y  important  that  that  time 


be  prepared  for  with  the  greatest  care. 
Russia  might  very  well  absent  herself 
under  the  right  kind  of  circumstances, 
but  it  is  very  important  that  they  be 
fully  prepared  in  advance.  This  must 
be  done  in  a  way  so  that  it  will  work. 
It  is  not  wise  that  we  move  in  merely 
because  we  can  do  so  under  the  charter, 
technically.  That  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me.  That  is  exercising  the  most 
futile  kind  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  may  not  make  any 
sense  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
but  it  was  right  in  1954.  That  is  how 
long  it  has  been  right.  The  argument 
is  made  that  we  must  have  more  time  to 
put  our  ducks  in  a  line.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  argues.  It  is  argued  that 
we  must  have  more  time  to  get  ready 
to  see  what  Russia  will  do. 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  secret 
diplomacy.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  have  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  out  in  the  open,  with 
open  covenants  openly  arrived  at.  In 
regard  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
they  are  entitled  to  have  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  take  them 
into  their  confidence.  They  are  entitled 
to  have  their  President  and  their  Sec- 
retary of  State  follow  the  clear  proce- 
dures of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
to  file  a  resolution,  or  to  use  one  of  the 
alternatives. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  I  have 
worked  hard  on  the  international  law 
aspects,  to  give  him  a  memorandum 
which  would  provide  for  an  alternative 
resolution. 

I  do  not  quote  the  President,  but  his 
advisers  have  found  no  fault  with  the 
legal  analysis  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. We  get  from  them  the  argument 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
made,  that  they  doubt  that  it  is  prac- 
tical. Of  course,  my  good-natured  reply 
is.  "Why  not  find  out?"  If  it  is  not  prac- 
tical, let  us  find  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  is  an  extremely  experienced 
man  in  these  matters,  and  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  many  years,  knows  perfectly 
well  that  we  cannot  discuss  all  these 
matters  publicly.  He  knows  that  it 
might  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  Rus- 
sia because  of  her  relationship  with 
China  and  North  Vietnam.  That  would 
be  true  under  certain  circumstances.  He 
knows  that  these  things  must  be  dis- 
cussed privately;  otherwise  there  would 
be  very  little  chance  of  success. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  takes  the 

position  that  that  time  may  never  arrive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  may  come. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  fear  that  that  is  the 

Senator's  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  time  may 
never  come.  If  it  does  not  come,  the 
President  would  have  been  mistaken  to 
go  to  the  Security  Council.  He  might 
suffer  an  action  that  might  be  extremely 
adverse  to  our  interest  and  the  interest 
of  freedom  and,  in  the  long  run.  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  peace.  There  may  be 
other  ways  of  achieving  this  than  by 
relying  on  the  Security  Council  or  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that  could  be  prej- 
udiced by  such  an  action. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  outlined  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion that  he  has  with  me. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  rule  of  law 
on  the  basis  of  responding  as  an  outlaw 
to  one's  responsibility  as  a  signatory  to 
a  treaty.  That  is  where  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  part  company. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  take  these  matters  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  disassociate  myself  from  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  implication  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  he  thinks  it 
is  perfectly  all  right  for  our  Government 
to  engage  in  so-called  secret  diplomacy. 
That  can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  millions  of  Americans. 
We  cannot  even  gain  access  to  it,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Congress.  They  tell  us  what  they  want 
to  tell  us,  and  no  more.  I  am  a  great 
advocate  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  policies, 
one  of  which  was  open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at;  and  also  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
concept  as  to  the  constitutional  duties 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
enunciated  that  principle  in  Congress  in 
the  historic  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
the  night  of  April  2,  1917.  when  he 
pointed  out  to  Congress  that  it  was  his 
constitutional  duty  to  come  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
that  he  was  without  constitutional  au- 
thority to  make  war  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war. 

I  thought,  as  an  old  teacher,  that  it 
might  be  helpful  for  the  record  to  get 
that  lesson  from  Woodrow  Wilson  into 
the  Record,  which  I  did  last  Wednesday, 
for  the  edification  of  my  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  Un'ted  States 
is  wrong,  and  he  has  previously  said  that 
our  hands  are  dripping  with  blood.  He 
says  that  although  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  said  again  and  again 
that  he  wants  to  negotiate,  has  indicated 
that  he  is  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
17  so-called  neutral  nations,  and  has 
turned  to  the  United  Nations,  for  ex- 
ample, by  asking  the  Secretary  General 
to  use  his  office  for  intervening,  and  so 
forth. 

Despite  all  that,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  now  says  that  he  is  going  to  give 
the  United  States  no  choice,  but  that  we 
must  act  at  once,  that  we  must  move  into 
the  Security  Council,  without  any  pre- 
paratory action  at  all;  that  we  must  act 
at  once,  and  that  we  alone  among  all 
nations  must  conduct  our  negotiations 
in  public,  in  the  headlines,  in  front  of 
the  world.  I  submit  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  really  handcuffing  our 
Government,  and  suggesting  rules  of 
procedure  that  the  Communists  do  not 
care  about. 

There  are  moral  forces,  of  course,  of 
which  we  must  be  aware,  and  we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  play  by  the  rules.  How- 
ever, this  world  is  not  a  Sunday  school. 
We  must  do  our  best  and  recognize  that 
we  must  act  with  all  the  moral  means 
that  we  can  find,  and  always  with  moral 
ends.  However,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
proper,  it  seems  to  me,  to  operate  dis- 
creetly and  try  to  persuade  nations  to 
come  around  to  our  view  quietly  and  pri- 


vately in  a  way  which  would  do  the  most 
good. 

Also,  we  must  time  our  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  best  judgment  as  to 
what  action  can  best  secure  peace.  This 
Nation  wants  peace.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  never  said  that  this  Nation 
wants  to  get  any  territorial  benefit  out 
of  the  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  that  we 
want  to  get  any  economic  benefit  out  of 
Vietnam. 

In  that  sense  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  agree  that  our  hands  are  clean, 
and  that  all  we  want  is  p>eace. 

What  we  disagree  on  is  the  tactics. 
I  say  that  we  should  give  our  country 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  weapons 
which  will  enable  us  to  win  the  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  not  only  on  tactics,  but 
also  on  the  fundamental  and  basic  policy 
of  our  country  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  make  these  comments  on  the 
verbalistic  and  semantic  offerings  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  dis- 
agree. In  each  one  he  has  a  sleeper 
clause  and  terms  and  conditions  that 
make  impossible  his  professings  of  his 
desire  for  peace,  and  make  impossible 
getting  the  results  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  people  think  he  is  seeking. 

The  Senator  has  heard  me  say  many 
times  that  I  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to  what  politicians  say,  unless  what  they 
say  can  be  squared  with  their  actions. 

So  the  President  has  caused  me  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  until  he  is 
willing  to  keep  our  Nation's  trust  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  by  filing  a 
resolution  calling  for  United  Nations  ac- 
tion, it  does  not  make  much  difference 
what  he  says. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
PROXMIRE]  again  talks  about  time.  We 
must  have  time. 

We  have  had  time  since  1954.  We 
have  been  a  wrongdoer  since  1954.  We 
have  had  all  the  time  many,  manifold, 
than  any  nation  should  need  if  it  really 
wants  to  correct  a  wrong  course  of  action. 

The  Senator  talks  about  our  ob- 
jectives in  South  Vietnam.  I  will  state  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon they  are  not  as  lilywhite  as  he  would 
have  us  believe  from  his  rhetorical  ques- 
tions. 

The  Senator  has  also  heard  me  say 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  major  top 
policymakers  in  the  Pentagon  are  aiming 
at  preventive  war  against  China.  That 
is  what  they  are  after.  The  President 
should  call  them  off — and  quickly. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
heard  me  say  many  times  during  the 
past  2  years  since  that  the  first  demon- 
stration of  nuclear  power  on  the  part  of 
Red  China  that  we  have  those  in  the 
Pentagon  who  wish  to  bomb  those 
Chinese  nuclear  installations.  The  Sen- 
ator has  heard  me  say  that  when  we  do 
I  am  satisfied  that  Red  China  will  come 
in.  They  have  no  alternative.  The  Sen- 
ator has  heard  me  say  that  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Red  Russia  will  come  in,  and 
when  Red  Russia  comes  in  they  will 
not  pick  China  as  the  battlefield  for  Rus- 
sia's war. 


The  great  danger  is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers 
are  leading  the  United  States  to  the 
brink  of  total  war.  The  American 
people  had  better  recognize  it  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  find 
myself  in  such  complete  disagreement 
with  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, or  with  my  President,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  solemn  trust  to  continue 
to  do  what  I  can  do  to  change  the  course 
of  action  of  the  United  States  from  one 
of  warmaking,  which  is  unconscionable 
and  illegal,  to  one  of  peacekeeping,  which 
would  accrue  to  the  everlasting  historic 
credit  of  this  generation. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  allow  its  projections 
of  the  views  of  others  guide  our  policy 
at  the  United  Nations.  Our  treaty  obli- 
gations are  a  far  more  binding  guide 
than  the  views  of  North  Vietnam,  or  even 
the  potential  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  the  objectors  to  U.N.  action 
also  ignore  the  interest  Russia  itself  has 
in  confining  the  Vietnam  war.  A  peace 
mission,  sent  to  Vietnam  to  keep  the 
peace,  could  be  as  useful  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
peace  mission  to  Vietnam  would  have 
much  the  same  role  as  it  has  had  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  Congo,  and  in  Cyprus. 
Its  function  would  be  to  pacify;  but  if  it 
were  attacked  or  its  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions threatened  by  any  party,  it  would 
shoot  back.  That  should  be  its  function 
in  South  Vietnam.  If  such  a  mission 
couid  be  established,  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  current  "pacifica- 
tion" whereby  American  troops  are  going 
to  light  the  Vietcong  while  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  try  to  establish  gov- 
ernment control  behind  the  lines. 

That  kind  of  operation,  which  is  the 
arrangement  advocated  by  General  Ky, 
only  means  that  Americans  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting,  kill  the  villagers 
along  with  the  Vietcong,  bring  in  our 
B-52  heavy  bombers  for  their  indis- 
criminate support  value,  and  provide  an 
umbrella  for  General  Ky  and  his  feeble 
ai-my  to  establish  themselves  in  the  rear. 

Do  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Washington  Post  want  to  call  that 
kind  of  war  preferable  to  a  United  Na- 
tions mission?  I  do  not  doubt  that 
deaths  will  occur  even  among  a  peace- 
keeping operation.  They  occurred  in 
the  Congo.  But  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  rebels  in  the  Congo 
fighting  the  United  Nations  and  rebels  in 
the  Congo  fighting  American  troops  sent 
in  to  prop  up  a  government  of  our  own 
choosing. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  South  Vietnam  is 
in  no  better  condition  to  govern  itself 
than  was  the  Congo.  It  has  many  more 
elements  of  leadership  that  could  de- 
velop into  a  meaningful  government;  but 
at  the  present  time,  it  cannot  furnish  a 
government  and  it  has  not  furnished  one 
out  of  its  own  resources  for  10  years. 

South  Vietnam  should  be  a  United  Na- 
tions protectorate.  It  should  be  policed 
by  a  United  Nations  force  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  until  such  time  as  a  re- 
unification election  can  be  held  or  some 
other  political  disposition  made  of  its 
future. 


I  am  not  impressed  by  any  of  the  ex- 
cuses that  have  been  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  the  press,  or  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  the  continued  flouting 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  find 
it  a  shocking  and  appalling  situation 
when  the  United  States  of  America  an- 
nounces itself  embarked  on  a  war  in 
which  we  have  undergone  no  attack 
whatever,  a  war  8,000  miles  from  our  own 
shores,  and  in  which  American  security 
interests  are  not  at  stake,  without  so 
much  as  a  nod  at  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  What  a  travesty  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  believed  an  Atlantic 
Charter  and  a  United  Nations  were  an 
essential  political  objective  of  World  War 
n.  What  a  repudiation  of  the  principles 
we  have  preached  for  20  years.  What  a 
deplorable  precedent  we  are  setting  for 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  whom  we 
constantly  implore  to  follow  our  example. 

Sukarno's  Indonesia  left  the  United 
Nations  when  it  found  the  organization 
no  longer  served  its  international  pur- 
poses. The  Soviet  Union  has  stalked 
out  from  time  to  time  when  displeased 
by  U.N.  actions.  But  the  United  States 
merely  calls  it  impractical  and  engages 
in  war  without  reference  to  its  charter. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  American  people 
are  prepared  to  see  their  Government 
continue  to  escalate  such  a  war  without 
ever  demanding  that  we  live  up  to  the 
U.N.  Charter?  Is  it  possible  that  our 
people  will  support  an  American  war  in 
Asia  that  is  proseci'ted  by  us  just  as 
though  the  United  Nations  was  never 
created?  I  find  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing outci-y  among  our  population  that  we 
have  pushed  the  Vietnam  war  far  enough, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  live  up  to  some  of 
the  international  obligations  we  under- 
took 20  years  ago  in  order  to  control  fu- 
ture wars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks correspondence  I  have  received  in 
just  the  last  week  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

CONGRESS     MUST     REMAIN     IN     SESSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident,  in  my 
trip  across  the  country  and  back  since 
I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Wednesday,  I  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
rising  denunciation  of  the  President 
and  his  administration  for  their  Viet- 
nam policy.  I  have  heard  the  word  "im- 
peach" used  more  often  in  the  last  week 
than  I  have  heard  it  since  President  Tru- 
man sacked  General  MacArthur.  I  have 
been  asked  by  more  people  than  I  would 
have  thought  possible  if  there  are  not 
grounds  for  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  how  the  process  can  be  set  in 
motion.  I  have  been  advised  about  pe- 
titions that  have  been  circulated  and 
hundreds  of  people  are  signing  asking 
for  the  President's  impeachment.' 

Much  of  this  talk  stems  from  objec- 
tions to  a  war  being  undertaken  without 
congressional  declaration.  Most  of  these 
people  see  the  President  as  waging  an 
executive  war  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  think  the  impeachment 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  miist  apply 
to  such  a  case. 
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I  do  not  think  that  those  of  us  who 
want  this  administration  to  succeed  in 
its  objectives  of  peace  and  prosperity 
should  be  thinking  of  going  home  when 
it  is  coming  under  such  fire  as  that.  The 
President  and  his  administration  are 
going  to  need  all  the  help  and  advice 
they  can  get  from  Congress  on  Vietnam 
this  fall.  It  is  time  they  gave  ear  to  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  appar- 
ently finally  got  the  word  through  to  the 
White  House  that  there  is  a  lot  more 
acquiescence  than  genuine  support  in 
Congress  for  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  put  up  a  verbal 
facade  to  protect  a  President  of  its  own 
party.  It  has  muted  or  stifled  its  criti- 
cism, except  for  a  few  voices  like  mine 
and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI. 

But  the  facade  is  very  close  to  crack- 
ing. When  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is 
at  stake,  the  desire  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances is  less  controlling  than  the  desire 
to  keep  the  Nation  from  making  a 
ghastly  mistake. 

Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
will  serve  their  President  a  lot  better  by 
being  here  to  tell  him  the  truth  than  by 
adjourning  and  leaving  his  ears  to  the 
exclusive  talk  of  the  McNamaras  and  the 
Lodges  and  the  Bundys  and  the  Rusks 
and  the  other  architects  of  Asian  pwlicy 
who  dug  us  into  this  pit  in  the  first 
place.  The  President's  advisers  on  Viet- 
nam have  a  frightening  record  of  having 
been  wrong  over  and  over  again  about 
the  situation  in  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try. They  have  misled  the  President  and 
they  have  misled  the  country.  Their 
estimates  of  the  situation  have  been 
wrong,  and  their  prescriptions  of  what 
to  do  about  it  have  been  wrong. 

Congress  could  do  no  worse  than  they 
have  done.  And  in  fact,  we  would  serve 
the  President  better  by  open  and  honest 
debate  on  Vietnam  than  we  have  served 
him  by  going  along,  sight  unseen,  with 
whatever  the  McNamara-Lodge-Bundy 
cabal  has  proposed.  As  the  war  worsens, 
and  as  the  additional  50.000  soldiers  are 
sent  to  Vietnam,  and  as  the  draft  calls 
go  up.  the  criticism  of  the  President  is 
going  to  increase.  He  will  need  friends 
in  Congress  then,  and  he  will  need  some 
advisers  who,  like  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  and  Montana,  have  a  perspec- 
tive on  American  interests  that  is  lack- 
ing among  the  White  House  advisers. 

The  American  people  respect  the  views 
of  these  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
administration  would  do  well  to  attend 
to  them,  as  well. 

This  is  no  time  for  Congress  to  take 
a  walk,  and  leave  the  war  up  to  the 
President.  We  should  remain  in  session 
until  January  1. 

We  should  never  ovedook  the  fact  that 
under  the  ConstitutiOTi  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  has  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  function  as  an  effective  check 
upon  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent, too.  has  his  checks  upon  Congress. 
But  in  my  judgment,  with  American  boys 
dying  in  Vietnam.  Congress  carmot 
justify  any  sine  die  adjournment. 


Exhibit   1 

CORVALLIS.  OREC. 

July  29,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Let  me  tell  you  that 
I  fully  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam  and 
am  glad  some  others  are  now  seeing  the  light. 
Enclosed  Is  an  article  of  mine  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  whatever  com- 
mitment we  have  to  the  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment is  an  Executive  commitment.  There 
has  been  no  treaty  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Is  this  not  correct? 
Furthermore  weren't  whatever  commitments 
which  have  been  made  made  with  disregard 
of  the  Senate  and  national  sense  of  disap- 
proval of  any  Involvement  In  Vietnam  about 

1954? 

Also,  could  you  tell  me  what  effect  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  before  the  U.N.  In 
June  has  In  bringing  this  Issue  before  the 
U.N.?  What  further  steps  need  to  be  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government? 
Sincerely. 

KERMIT  J.   ROHDE. 

PS. — If  you  have  any  good  suggestions  as 
to  what  further  I  can  do  to  support  you  In 
this  matter,  let  me  have  them. 


[Prom    the    Oregon    State    University    Dally 
Barometer,  May  19,  19651 
Vietnam  Questions 
(By  Kermlt  Rohde,  professor  of  psychology) 
What    are   some   of    the   questions   which 
could  and  should  be  asked  about  Vietnam? 
First,  what  Is  our  purpose  for  being  in  Viet- 
nam? 

That  we  must  honor  our  commitment  to 
the  So\ith  Vietnamese  governments  Is  not  an 
answer.  The  Government  to  which  we  made 
this  commltrhent  was  overthrown,  not 
legally  changed,  and  many  subsequent 
changes  by  force  have  occurred.  Tlie  origi- 
nal government  itself  became  Illegal  when 
It  refused  to  hold  free  elections  In  1956  and 
thereby  to  carry  out  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment terms  under  which  It  was  established. 
Furthermore  we  committed  ourselves  pub- 
licly to  nations  of  the  world  to  uphold  the 
Geneva  agreement  which  requires  us  not  to 
Interfere  la  Vietnam. 

That  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  Is  not  an 
answer.  During  the  1954-58  period  when 
there  was  peace  In  Vietnam,  we  stood  firmly 
behind  the  Diem  government  as  It  abolished 
a  40-year  old  tradition  of  electing  village 
chiefs.  President  Elsenhower  and  Diem 
scuttled  the  holding  of  free  elections  on  a 
nationwide  basis  in  1956  as  planned  In  the 
Geneva  Awards.  Since  then  the  governments 
that  have  been  formed  have  been  military 
dictatorships  overt  or  covert.  Our  Diem 
regime,  the  only  one  which  had  a  peaceful 
period  In  which  to  work,  was  the  most  cruel 
and  repressive,  especially  of  religious  free- 
doms. 

Do  we  fight  for  the  people  of  Vietnam? 
The  reason  General  Elsenhower  gave  for 
overthrowing  the  planned  elections  In  1956 
was  that  80  percent  would  vote  against  those 
we  wanted  to  rule.  There  Is  evidence  that 
even  the  Vietnamese  Army  Is  against  us. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  arms  of  the  Vletcong 
come  from  the  United  States  much  of  this  as 
a  near  gift  from  the  Vietnamese  Army.  As 
testified  by  U.S.  military  men.  the  Vietnamese 
have  used  such  delivery  tactics  as  marching 
Into  Jungles,  carefully  laying  down  their 
arms  and  running  when  a  shot  Is  fired  at 
them. 

Furthermore  Vletcong  fights  a  guerrilla 
war.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  o'^e  can- 
not fight  a  guerrilla  w.ir  without  a  friendly 
populace.  As  Mao,  the  Chinese  expei  puts 
It.  "The  guerrilla  must  be  able  to  move  among 
friendly  people  as  fish  In  a  sea."  How  Is  It 
possible  that  huge  supplies  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain   Vletcong    forces    which    are    strongeet 


around  Saigon  are  obtainable?  Saigon  at  a 
minimum  is  500  miles  from  North  Vietnam, 
the  nearest  friendly  source.  Needn't  there 
be  local  friends  for  direct  contributions  or 
to  facilitate  transport? 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
cooperative  with  Vletcong  through  force. 
The  greatest  use  of  force  and  terror  in  our 
time,  that  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese,  did 
not  make  unfriendly  European  and  Asian 
peoples  cooperative  during  World  War  II. 

The  answer  that  we  are  fighting  commu- 
nism brings  up  other  questions.  Is  it  true 
that  the  elected  president  of  the  Vletcong. 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho.  never  has  been  a  Com- 
munist, and  that  only  one  of  his  vice  presi- 
dents has  been  a  Communist?  Are  we  to 
militarily  oppose  communism  everywhere.' 
Are  we  to  militarily  engage  all  tj-pes  of  com- 
munism, the  Russian,  the  Chinese,  the  Yugo- 
slav, the  North  Vietnamese  type,  the  Cuban 
Marxism?    Why  only  Vietnam  now? 

The  answer  that  the  safety  of  our  Nation 
brings  up  other  questions.  President  Eisen- 
hower stated  that  the  price  of  his  famous 
settlement  of  the  Kore.^n  dispute  w:is  th3 
loss  of  southeast  Asia  Including  Vietnam. 
If  the  loss  of  Vietnam  makes  our  Nation 
powerless  in  its  own  defense,  did  President 
Elsenhower  sell  his  country  down  the  river 
for  a  political  advantage  or  has  the  impor- 
tance of  Vietnam  changed?  If  it  has  changed 
what  has  brought  about  this  change? 

Just  exactly  and  specifically  what  Is  the 
great  harm  which  will  occur  if  we  do  not 
control  a  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth?  If  Vietnam  Is  really  the  key  to  our 
safety,  what  will  we  do«  should  we  lose  It? 
Dissolve  our  Nation?  .Pull  back  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands?  Pull' back  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean? 

The  second  major  question  one  could  ask 
is.  How  practicable  Is  our  present  plan? 

We  are  bombing  North  Vietnam.  Why? 
The  March  1965  white  paper  of  the  U.S. 
Government  simply  supports  earlier  esti- 
mates that  the  Vletcong  was  mainly  a  South 
Vietnam  movement  at  that  time — only  10 
to  20  percent  of  the  aid  comes  from  outside. 
Almost  all  of  the  captured  soldiers  men- 
tioned, though  trained  In  the  north,  are  na- 
tive-born South  Vietnamese. 

Can  North  Vietnam  force  the  war  to  stop? 
North  Vietnam  did  use  its  Influence  to  get 
warfare  to  cease  In  the  south  during  the 
1954-58  period  by  selling  the  Vletcong  on 
the  Idea  that  1956  free  elections  would  be 
held  as  promised  by  the  United  States  and 
others.  After  this  betrayal,  can  the  north 
again  sell  the  Vletcong  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  United  States  or  anyone  associated  with 
It? 

Furthermore,  the  known  morale  effects  of 
strategic  bombing,  ever  since  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  are  to  create  opposition  and  to 
harden  It.  The  military  effects  are  negligi- 
ble. Analysis  of  World  War  n  strategic 
bombing  shows  that  It  contributed  negligibly 
to  military  victory.  In  North  Korea.  1950-52, 
the  only  effect  of  bombing  was  to  demoralize 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Involved.  I  knew  those 
airmen  well.  Indeed  Secretary  Bundy  ad- 
mitted recently  on  "Meet  the  Press"  that 
bombing  has  had  no  visible  effect  on  the 
war.  The  present  allegations  that  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  are  now  fighting  indicate 
that  It  may  have  had  the  predictable  effect 
of  making  the  war  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States. 

To  fight  against  guerrilla  war  takes  a  ratio 
of  10  to  15  to  1.  On  Malaya,  It  took  350,000 
troops  13  years  to  win  against  8,000  guer- 
rillas. One-fourth  of  the  officers  In  the  U.S. 
ground  forces  are  now  Involved  In  this  war 
If  we  Involve  North  Vietnam.  Is  It  to  be 
noted  that  North  Vietnam  has  an  army  twice 
the  size  that  Japan  had  In  southeast  Asia 
during  World  War  II.  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  tie  up  these  large  military  forces  in 
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Vietnam?  Will  we  want  to  do  so  for  many 
years? 

Vietnam  has  had  a  1,000-year-old  tradition 
of  resisting  China.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  leader 
of  North  Vietnam,  has  spent  years  In  a  Red 
Chinese  prison.  There  are  16  million  people 
In  North  Vietnam.  Isn't  It  possible  for  such 
a  group  to  remain  independent  of  Red  China 
as  it  is  for  little  Finland  with  only  4  million 
to  remain  free  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Isn't  It 
possible  that  our  bombing  or  further  attack- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  will  weaken  the  will 
to  resist  Red  China  and  enable  Red  China 
to  enter  and  control  North  Vietnam? 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  though  there 
Is  general  agreement  that  Red  China  Is  hap- 
pier than  we  over  the  fight  the  Vletcong  puts 
up,  no  responsible  authority,  even  our  Gov- 
ernment who  has  every  reason  to  do  so,  con- 
tends and  offers  evidence  that  Red  China 
controls  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vletcong.  In 
short  aren't  we  operating  to  extend  Red 
Chinese  control  In  southeast  Asia?  As  Chou 
En-Lai  said  "Once  we  worried  about  south- 
east Asia.  We  don't  any  more.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  rapidly  solving  our  problems  for 
us." 

Besides  these  practical  questions  there  are 
legal  and  moral  questions  such  as  where 
would  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  principles 
used  for  judgment  at  the  Nuremberg  trials? 
But  these  I  leave  for  others. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  questions 
which  could  and  should  be  asked  and  to 
which  1  would  like  answers  and  some  straight 
answers. 


[From    the    Oregon    State    University    Dally 

Barometer,  May  19,  1965) 

Inhumane  War? 

(By  Amos  Roos.  1965,  engineering) 

The  war  we  are  pursuing  In  Vietnam  Is 
even  more  Inhumane  than  wars  usually  are. 
Prisoners  of  war  are  tortured  in  most  In- 
genious ways,  barbaric  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. Whole  villages  are  napalmed  on  the 
suspicion  that  they  may  shelter  a  few  soldiers 
of  the  Vletcong.  At  our  prompting,  the  Sai- 
gon Government  has  established  "strategic 
hamlets,"  guarded  stockaded  villages  where 
whole  populations,  uprooted  from  their 
homes,  are  forced  to  live  in  virtual  concen- 
tration camps.  Intellectuals  who  speak  out 
for  peace  are  exiled. 

Perhaps  actions  as  reprehensible  as  these 
are  undertaken  by  the  Vletcong  as  well; 
perhaps  they  are  carried  out  by  Vietnamese 
personnel  and  not  by  Americans.  Nonethe- 
less, we  are  responsible.  Torture  cannot  be 
justified  as  revenge  or  reprisal  for  damage 
done  to  us;  the  napalm,  regardless  of  who 
drops  It.  was  furnished  by  you  and  me,  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Once  upon  a  time,  such  a  war  was  not  con- 
sidered civilized;  but  Hitler  has  taught  us 
to  kill  vast  numbers  of  civilians  on  the 
chance  that,  among  them,  there  might  be 
one  soldier.  The  war  we  are  waging  In 
Vietnam  is  obscenely  Immoral. 

The  American  position  In  Vietnam  cannot 
be  defended  on  moral  grounds.  In  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  administration,  I  regret 
to  note,  justice  and  morality  are  no  longer  at 
issue.  We  are  not  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  see  justice  done,  or  human  lives 
saved,  or  to  support  any  moral  law.  Our 
purpose  Is  political.  We  are  there  to  stop 
communism. 

In  Vietnam,  likewise,  our  purpose  is  not 
to  help  the  people  attain  a  fuller  life.  It  is 
to  stop  the  "spread  of  communism,"  and  to 
retain  our  "hold"  on  a  piece  of  land  whose 
strategic  Importance   Is  highly  debatable. 

Perhaps  our  present  position  in  Vietnam 
can  be  justified  from  a  political  standpoint, 
since  It  clearly  cannot  be  justified  from  a 
moral  or  ethical  one.  If  our  presence  there 
brings  about  results  which,  over  the  short  and 
long  term,  are  beneficial  to  the  Interests  of 


the  United  States,  then  that  presence  may 
be  considered  worthwhile.  If  the  ends 
justify  the  means,  as  they  seem  to  for  John- 
son, we  must  ask  whether  the  means  em- 
ployed are  likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  ends. 
What  are  the  ends  we  seek  In  Vietnam? 
Do  we  seek  to  destroy  the  regime  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  In  Hanoi?  His  army  Is  presently  a 
great  obstacle  to  Chinese  incursions  Into 
Indochina.  Do  our  policymakers  seek  to 
provoke  the  Chinese  Into  a  war  so  we  can 
"let  'em  have  it"?  Such  a  war.  if  it  ever 
comes,  will  at  best  Inflict  terrible  damage  on 
both  sides.  It  will  probably  become  world 
war  III. 

Do  we  seek  to  destroy  the  fighting  spirit  of 
the  Vletcong  so  that  a  strong  and  stable 
government  may  be  established  In  South 
Vietnam?  If  so,  the  people  of  Vietnam  will 
remain  divided,  arbitrarily  at  the  17th 
parallel. 

As  the  record  Indicates,  there  Is  little  hope 
that  a  stable  government  could  be  established 
In  the  south.  And  the  policies  we  are  follow- 
ing are  totally  Ineffective  In  destroying  the 
Vletcong.  The  overwhelming  proportion  of 
their  arms  comes,  not  from  Hanoi,  but  from 
the  U.S.  Army. 

The  men  of  the  Vletcong  are  South  Viet- 
namese, flghtlng  to  liberate  their  country 
from  the  American  Imperialism  which  in  1954 
installed  Diem  as  Its  puppet  ruler,  in  1956 
prevented  free  elections  from  taking  place, 
and  has  been  devoting  ever  more  effort  to 
ravishing  their  country. 

Let  us  survey  what  consequences  might  re- 
sult from  our  present  policies  in  Vietnam. 
Will  we  succeed  in  weakening  the  regime  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  guerrilla  leader  who  saved 
Vietnam  from  Mao  Tse-tung?  Impossible: 
under  threat  from  an  outside  enemy,  a 
nation  unites  under  its  chosen  leaders. 
Are  we  In  Vietnam  to  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment? Sure  thing.  We've  already  demon- 
strated half  a  dozen  times  In  the  last  year 
and  a  half. 

Will  our  present  policies  guarantee  that 
the  next  Vietnamese  Government  will  be 
friendly  to  us?  Probably  not.  We  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  the  destruction  of  their 
industrial  base,  such  as  it  was  (though  we 
are  building  plenty  of  good  airstrips),  the 
disruption  of  their  society,  and  the  decima- 
tion of  their  population.  Our  army,  virtu- 
ally an  army  of  occupation,  and  our  vast 
expenditures  of  money  foment  proflteering 
and  corruption  In  Saigon.  And  history  has 
shown  us  no  way  to  guarantee  ourselves  a 
"friendly"  government.  Though  we  may  try 
to  buy  them  with  the  offer  of  a  billion-dollar 
Mekong  Valley  project,  such  loyalty  as  we 
may  gain  will  be  mixed  with  contempt. 

Lyndon  Johnson  seeks  peace  in  Vietnam. 
In  1939,  all  Europeans  wanted  peace  in  Eu- 
rope. Hitler  wanted  a  peace  In  which  Po- 
land would  be  a  part  of  Germany.  England 
and  France  sought  a  peace  under  somewhat 
different  conditions — and  the  peace  was  lost. 
A  difference  of  opinions  about  the  condi- 
tions of  that  peace  helped  lead  to  war.  It  Is 
therefore  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
know  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Johnson 
would  accept. 

Sooner  or  later,  If  world  war  III  does  not 
break  out,  there  will  have  to  be  a  truce  in 
Indochina.  How  will  It  be  maintained? 
Who  will  police  It?  If  a  force  of  Vietnam- 
ese, under  whose  command?  If  an  inter- 
national force,  how  would  it  be  financed? 
Would  It  be  possible  to  set  up  such  a  force 
under  such  circumstances  that  countries 
such  as  France,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  all  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute their  share  of  the  cost? 

Under  what  kind  of  government  might 
Vietnam  then  carry  on?  If  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment, how  could  the  situation  be  main- 
tained?    Because  any  government  which  Ho 


did  not  consider  reactionary,  Johnson  would 
certainly  view  as  Communist.  Perhaps  the 
solution  would  lie  In  the  creation  of  a  trust 
territory  under  the  U.N.  But  what  country's 
trusteeship  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
powers  concerned? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  cannot  possibly  cease 
until  such  questions  as  I  have  raised  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed.  So  far  thev 
have  scarcely  been  raised. 

Aspen,  Colo., 

XT       «,  "^"^y  31, 1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse. 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  former  Orego- 
nlan  I  am  proud  because  of  your  courageous 
opposition  against  our  unwise  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  I  should  have  told  you  this 
much  earlier  but  I  was  mixed  up  and  tried 
hard  to  believe  that  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing.  However  the  more  I  study  the  ques- 
tion, the  less  defensible  our  position  appears 
to  me,  even  when  viewed  solely  from  the 
angle  of  power  politics. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  E.  Brettauer. 

Salem,  Orec, 

„  July  22, 1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  go  on  record,  as  one 
who  has  thought  for  months,  that  It  was 
past  time  for  us  to  take  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem to  the  United  Nations.  I  and  many 
people  who  are  confused,  but  may  not  write 
will  be  grateful  If  you  use  all  your  Influence 
to  use  the  one  and  only  hope  (U.N.)  to  keep 
us  from  being  carried  down  the  road  to 
annihilation. 

Respectfully. 

Lillian  I.  Anderson, 


Portland,  Orec, 

July  26,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  do  all  In  your 
power  to  halt  the  flghtlng  In  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  President  can  keep 
sending  troops  there,  when  we  are  not  at 
war.  We  were  only  supposed  to  show  them 
how  to  use  our  equipment.  No  wonder  they 
look  on  us  as  aggressors. 

If  our  men  must  fight  give  them  every 
weapon.  We  have  no  business  to  do  less. 
These  men  who  are  dying  are  precious  to  us 
I  do  not  see  how  our  leader  has  the  right 
to  draft  men  and  send  them  to  war.  when 
we  have  not  declared  war. 

May  God  forgive  us. 

I  pray  God  will  guide  you  and  help  you  to 
show  others  where  they  are  wrong.    May  He 
bless   your   fine    work,   we   need    more    like 
you  in  our  Government. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jesse  Hackworth. 

Ashland,  Orec, 

July  21,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
State  Capitol  Building, 
Salem,  Oreg. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  heard  an  unbeliev- 
able story  the  other  day.  It  concerned  some- 
thing that  the  mayor  of  Mexican  said  to 
Chou  En-lal  and  the  Chinese  people. 

It  seems  that  the  fighting  has  been  raging 
furiously  around  La  Paz  and  Ensenada  In 
Baja  California.  Grlngo-equlpped  bandltos 
from  northern  Baja  California  have  pene- 
trated across  the  desert  south  of  Pozo  Grande 
and  Santo  Domingo  to  threaten  La  Paz  Itself, 
and  a  posse  of  southern  Baja  Callfomlans 
(with  Chinese  advisers)  are  chasing  the 
bandltos   up   and   down   their  mountainous 
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retreats  In   the  Sierra  de   la   Glganta  while 
the  Chinese  Air  Force  carries  out  daily  bomb- 
ing  raids   to   the   north,   knocking   out   the 
casino    and    resorts    at    Ensenada    and    the 
chamber     of    commerce,    blanches     of    U.S. 
banks,  and  greenback  concessions  In  Tijuana. 
Prom  the  capital  city  of  Mexican,  Just  be- 
low the  California  border,  the  northern  gov- 
ernment has  Issued  a  statement  to  all  Baja 
Callfornlans,  but  pointedly  addressed  to  the 
La  Paz  government  of  the  south.    The  great 
Mexican  people.  It  reminded  them,  share  a 
common    heritage    of    democracy.     Bom    In 
the  revolutionary  days  of  Zapata  there  has 
been  a  fierce  love  of  liberty  throughout  the 
land,  and  a  process  of  change  which  has  seen 
the  growth  of  education  and  a  consequent 
evolution    toward    responsible,    enlightened 
democracy  and  greater  and  greater  individual 
independence.     The  statement  then  charged 
that    the   Emperor   of   La   Pa4   was   a   heel- 
dragger.     Balking  mullshly  against  the  hands 
of  change,  he  was  holding  his  people  back  In 
their  democratic  growth— all  under  the  guise 
of  benevolent  fathershlp — and  that  to  save 
this  benevolent  fathershlp  (which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  selfish  little  monarchy  In 
fear  of  all  threats  to  Its  fatty  sUtus  quo  of 
conquistadores  and  Indians)   he  had  put  on 
a  mask  of  Communist  aspirations  and  had 
beseeched  the  Chinese  to  save  him  from  the 
aggression  of  gringo  commercialism.     Ah,  but 
what  is  more  ridiculous  than  descendants  of 
Zapata  kowtowing  to  coercion — to  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  tyranny  of  pseudoscientlflc  economic 
determinism,  which  Itself  must  change  one 
day?     Measured  against  the  proud  palomino 
of  our  native  heriU^ge,  the  communique  con- 
cluded,   no    foreign    Influence    can    hope    to 
stand  higher  than  the  eye  of  a  lizard. 

Prom  the  Emperor  of  La  Paz  there  were 
only  the  briefest  of  statements.  In  an  In- 
terview with  the  Chinese  people's  daily  TV, 
he  said  that  his  people  were  all  Marxist- 
Leninists  at  heart,  were  born  and  bred  In 
dialetlcal  materialism,  and  only  needed  to  be 
kept  free  from  gringo  commercialism  In  or- 
der to  build  a  showplace  Communist  Utopia 
amidst  the  cactus  and  gila  monsters  of  the 
Territorlo  del  Sur.  The  Emperor  ended  on  a 
note  of  humility,  offering  his  selfless  services 
as  a  servant  of  destiny  and  of  the  people. 
Chou  En-lai  ended  the  interview,  assuring 
the  Emperor  of  the  Chinese  people's  selfless 
and  continuing  support.  The  riches  of  the 
Vizcaino  desert  and  the  heart  longings  toward 
Marxism-Leninism  of  the  progressive  people 
of  La  Paz  must  not  fall  to  the  greedy  com- 
mercialism of  the  gringos  and  their  lackeys 
in  Mexican,  he  said.  Ending  on  a  slmUar 
note  of  humility,  he  reiterated  that  the 
Chinese  peoples  purpose  In  bombing  Ense- 
nada was  only  to  defend  Pelplng  and  the 
Communist  world  and  that  their  stay  In 
Bala  California  was  only  for  the  temporary 
purpose  of  fighting  the  gringo  aggressors 
from  Mexican  and  protecting  an  of  Mexico 
for  communism. 

What  was  ungraciously  unbelievable  was 
what  the  mayor  of  Mexican  replied  to  Chou 
En-lai  Heartily  backed  by  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  US.  Army,  he  replied  that  he  and 
his  people  would  fight  against  the  pirates 
from  China  "for  20  years  and  longer." 
Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  N.  Huggins. 
Department  of  English. 
Southern  Oregon  College. 

July  24.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  When  you  stated, 
earlier  this  year,  that  by  the  end  of  1965 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  would 
be  dying  in  Vietnam,  I  thought  you  were 
probably  exaggerating  to  make  a  point.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  days  have  shown  me 
that,  as  usual,  you  were  right,  your  critics 
wrong.  It  has  become  obvious  that  no  ac- 
tion is  too  Insane  for  President  Johnson.  I 
think  I  know  now  how  many  Germans  must 
have    felt    during    the    latter    part    of    the 


thirties.  As  many  Germans  must  have  done, 
I  teU  myself  that  no  one  Is  heinous  enough 
to  order  the  murder  of  women  and  children, 
that  no  one  is  mad  enough  to  begin  a  war 
over  a  Boy  Scout  concept  of  "honor."  Never- 
theless, the  newspapers,  the  television,  and 
the  radio  all  join  in  telling  me  that  precisely 
this  is  happening. 

Also  like  many  Germans.  I  discover  that  I 
do  not  have  the  courage  or  v/hatever  it  takes 
to  meaningfully  oppose  this  Idiocy.  No,  I  wUl 
not  refuse  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces;  If 
asked,  I  will  even  join  In  the  murder  of  Viet- 
namese women  and  children.  Like  Adolf 
Eichmann,  I  will  "follow  orders."  My  only 
wish  Is  that  bloodthirsty  politicians  would 
not  ask  me  to  believe  in  what  I  do.  In  short, 
I  wish  men  whom  I  despise  and  for  whom  I 
feel  nothing  but  contempt — men  such  as 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Robert  McNamara,  and 
Dean  Rusk — would  cease  mouthing  empty 
platitudes  and  childish  lies.  Because  if  the 
American  way  of  life  can  survive  only  on  a 
base  of  colonialism,  then  I  hope  and  pray 
that  this  society  Is  destroyed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  should  like  now  to  congratulate  you  for 
what  has  been  a  gallant  and  Inspiring  fight. 
Sometimes  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  saves  a 
society,  sometimes  it  does  not.  In  any  event. 
If  the  human  race  has  a  future,  history  wni 
Justify  your  actions.  As  the  war  gets  worse. 
American  democracy,  such  as  it  is.  wUl  prob- 
ably be  replaced  by  a  more  efficient  form  of 
government.  So,  if  you  abandon  your  fight. 
I  will  not  blame  you.  Good  luck. 
Yours  truly, 

Mike  Mikkelson. 


Portland,  Greg., 

July  26,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Presment  Johnson:  I  don't  suppose 
this  letter  will  be  read  by  you,  since  I  under- 
stand about  1  in  50  reaches  your  desk,  the 
rest  receiving  polite  acknowledgments  from 
your  secretaries,  but  I  felt  In  view  of  the 
worsening  Vietnam  situation  I  had  to  write, 
feeling  as  I  do  that  escalation  of  this  war 
will  provoke  us  into  a  major  conflict  with 
unforeseeable  If  not  tragic  consequences. 
Much  as  we  would  like  to  be  the  savior  of 
all  downtrodden  countries  and  carry  the 
shining  banner  of  democracy  Into  every  land, 
realistically  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  such  a  mission,  and  it  is  a  big 
question  whether  democracy.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  Is  the  answer  for  all 
nations. 

Many  people  are  questioning  whether  we 
can  wipe  out  communism  and  play  "Sir 
Galahad"  to  all  our  fellow  men.  It  may  be 
we  will  have  to  learn  to  coexist  with  Russia 
and  Red  China,  protecting  the  interests  of 
threatened  Americans  where  trouble  brews 
(as  in  Santo  Domingo.  untU  that  situation 
mushroomed  into  a  foolish  and  Impossible 
crusade ) .  but  not  extending  hostilities  Into 
enemy  territory.  Our  lines  of  supply  are  so 
far  extended  compared  to  the  Chinese,  In  this 
Vietnam  situation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
juggernaut  of  Chinese  manpower,  that  we 
win  really  find  ourselves  "painted  into  a 
corner'  and  unable  to  get  out  If  we  bomb 
Hanoi  and  other  Red  Chinese  bases.  Maybe 
we  could  win  eventually,  who  knows,  but 
when  the  experts  talk  of  the  war  continu- 
ing 10,  15,  20  years,  in  the  holocaust  of 
death  and  destruction,  attrition  and  possible 
use  of  the  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs  by 
either  side,  the  question  of  who  wins  Is 
purely  quixotic. 

I  often  think  nowadays  of  President 
Franklin  Rooeevelfs  words:  "The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself."  So  many  of 
us  have  become  so  hysterical  about  the  Com- 
munist threat  that  we  have  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion  and  prate  about  it  as  deluded 
parents  do  the  bogeyman  to  frighten  a  child. 


It  Is  the  black  plague,  the  Salem  witchcraft 
hunt  of  our  day.  I.  for  one,  get  mighty  tired 
of  all  these  timid,  frightened  people  who 
scurry  around  In  the  dark  blind  alleys  of 
communism,  like  moles  who  have  lost  not 
only  their  sight  but  other  senses  as  well. 
We  can  recognize  it  as  an  unquestioned 
threat  to  our  way  of  life  but  we  can  meet 
It  clear  eyed  and  clear  headed.  I  think 
much  of  this  pumping  up  the  high  blood 
pressure  of  the  Nation  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  par- 
ticularly Life  and  Time  which  thrive  on  sen- 
sationalism and  the  sometimes  atrophied 
views  of  Mr.  Henry  Luce.  For  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  this  panic  beating  of  the  war 
drums  by  such  publications,  read  George 
Felfer's  excellent  article  "Communism  Is  Not 
What  We  Think"  In  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post's  "Speaking  Out"  section  for  February 
27,  1965,  and  Frederick  Nossal's  "Dateline — 
Pelplng."  published  In  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  you  are  a  fine 
and  dedicated  President;  we  voted  for  you 
and  have  every  confidence  In  your  great 
abilities  but  I  think  some  of  your  advisers 
are  leading  you  astray  when  they  propose 
stepping  up  the  war  and  sending  ever  more 
and  more  American  boys  over  there.  The 
bombing  of  villages,  of  helpless  women  and 
children.  Is  not  only  blackening  the  Image 
of  the  United  States  In  foreign  eyes,  but  a 
grave  sin  on  our  own  collective  soul.  When 
we  can  argue  the  necessary  successful  out- 
come of  any  war  on  the  number  of  hximan 
beings  killed,  whatever  sex  or  age,  combat- 
'  ants  or  noncombatants.  we  have  fallen  low 
Indeed.  I  never  approved  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  despite  the  military 
arguments  designed  to  salve  the  national 
conscience  and  I  am  heartsick  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  If  we  have  to  "lose  face"  to  get 
out  or  negotiate,  better  it  be  now  than  In 
some  near  or  distant  future  when  we  have 
committed  ourselves  too  far  to  ever  with- 
draw. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Margaret  Mozzanini. 

cc:   Hon.  Edith  Green 
Hon  Wayne  Morse 


Portland,  Oreg., 

July  28.  1965. 
Hon.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  President  Johnson:  Your  message 
to  the  American  people  asking  for  a 
doubling  of  the  draft  leaves  me  appalled. 
How  can  our  Nation  call  for  action  on  two 
fronts — seemingly  contradictory— the  wag- 
ing of  a  wider  war,  as  Indicated  by  an  In- 
crease In  the  military  manpower  being  sent 
from  our  country  to  Vietnam  and  at  the 
same  time  an  appeal  to  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary U  Thant  "requesting  that  all  the  re- 
sources, energy  and  Immense  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways  to 
halt  aggression  and  bring  peace  In  Vietnam." 
I  sit  In  attendance  at  a  1-week  Institute 
on  teaching  disadvantaged  children.  For 
what  do  we  want  to  prepare  these  children? 
Don't  we  want  manpower  to  help  our 
country  and  the  world  reach  new  heights  of 
achievement  for  world  peace?  How  do  we 
do  this  when  we  are  faced  with  pronounce- 
ments which  seem  to  give  greater  value  to 
possibilities  of  greater  destruction  of  man- 
kind. 

Our  Nation,  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
world  In  intellectual  and  other  areas  of 
achievement,  should  be  giving  greater  lead- 
ership to  efforts  for  disarmament  and  total 
world  peace.  I  ask  this  of  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  not  live  with  the  lie  that  says 
the  waging  of  a  wider  war  Is  a  true  pursuit 
of  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HiXBN  L.  Gordon, 
Mrs.  William  Gordon. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

July  28,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse.  I  feel  compelled  to 
write  to  you  on  the  recent  developments  in 
the  southeast  Asian  controversy.  As  a  stu- 
dent I  feel  that  the  only  way  to  a  settlement 
at  all  is  through  the  United  Nations.  I  feel 
that  the  recent  draft  Increase  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  Is  unquestionably  an  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Is  therefore  an  act  of  war. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  that  the  President  has 
clearly  overstepped  his  authority. 

As  you  may  well  know  President  Johnson 
becomes  very  upset  when  he  is  criticized, 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  about  time  that  he  was 
brought  under  fire  by  more  people  than 
yourself.  I  would  like  to  also  tell  you  that 
I  am  proud  that  you  represent  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Being  a  student  I  realize  that  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Johnson  administration 
will  no  doubt  affect  me  much  more  than  I 
realize  at  this  time,  and  I  would  serve  faith- 
fully in  any  post  that  I  might  get  placed  in 
should  I  get  called  up  by  the  Army.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  In  all  honesty  that  had  I 
been  old  enough  to  vote  in  1964  I  would 
have  voted  for  Johnson  because  of  his  ap- 
parent stand  on  southeast  Asian  policy,  but 
in  1968  I  will  be  old  enough  to  vote  and  I 
shall  not  vote  for  anyone  who  runs  under 
the  same  colored  fiag  that  he  ran  under  In 
1964.  Johnson  has  broken  his  faith  with  the 
public  and  If  he  feels  that  appointing  Mr. 
Lodge  to  Mr.  Taylor's  Job  in  Saigon  wiU,  curb 
criticism  he's  really  on  the  wrong  trail. 

I  hope  that  every  young  man  and  woman 
that  will  be  affected  by  our  Government's 
recent  shift  In  hit  and  miss  policy  to  more 
of  the  same,  will  write  to  their  representa- 
tives and  let  them  know  how  they  feel  on 
the  subject  of  U.S.  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Donald  James  Nelson. 

Halfway,  Oreg., 

July  27,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  From  the  reports  we  have 
had  this  week  you,  as  well  as  many  others, 
are  being  consulted  about  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

First,  we  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  proud  of  the  way  you  have  expressed 
your  opinions  about  the  situation  and  we 
are  supporting  you  all  the  way  when  you 
say  we_should  pull  out  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  After  careful  consideration  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  we  are  not  wanted  by  these 
people — that  is  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  many.  In  the  first  place  It 
was  our  understanding  that  It  would  be  for  a 
short  time  to  advise  and  keep  the  peace  until 
they  could  have  an  election — which  never 
happened.  Then  It  was  supplies  and  a  few 
men  and  now  many  more  men  to  fight  and 
die  for  a  cause  even  they  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of.  We  believe  In  a  free  gov- 
ernment and  would  like  to  see  the  people  of 
Vietnam  free  to  choose  their  leaders  and 
have  the  right  to  rule  themselves  as  they  see 
fit,  but  are  we  Imposing  our  opinions  on 
them  so  that  they  find  that  we  are  not  the 
welcome  guests  that  we  would  be  led  to 
believe — or  are  supposed  to  be?  Why  are  we 
getting  more  and  more  Involved  In  a  situa- 
tion that  is  so  complicated  and  why  are  we 
afraid  to  lose  face?  Is  It  not  more  Important 
to  save  the  lives  of  our  young  men  than  to 
say  we  have  saved  face  and  let  so  many  die 
Ih  a  cavise  that  we  should  never  have  en- 
tered Into? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Laibo. 
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Portland,  Oreg., 

July  28,  1965. 
The  Oregonian, 
Portland,  Oreg. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Oregonian  has  performed  a  vital  pub- 
lic role  In  giving  front  page  space  in  Its 
July  19  Issue  to  the  article  by  AP  staff  writer 
John  T.  Wheeler.  Most  Americans  must  feel 
both  angry  and  ashamed  of  what  we  are 
doing  In  Vietnam  In  the  name  of  freedom. 
The  London  Dally  Mirror  reports  of  a  July  4 
Interview  with  Air  Force  General  Ky,  now 
head  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
Asked  who  his  heroes  were,  he  replied:  "I 
have  only  one.  Hitler."  In  this  dirty,  un- 
principled war  Hitler  seems  an  appropriate 
hero  to  the  General  but  is  he  to  be  oiir  hero 
as  well? 

Have  we  lost  all  reason,  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  all  human  conscience  that  we 
can  continue  to  devastate  a  country  In  an 
attempt  to  save  a  government  which  lacks 
any  support  from  its  own  people?  If  this 
senseless  slaughter  Is  allowed  to  continue 
In  the  name  of  the  American  people  we  will 
certainly  go  down  In  history  side  by  side 
with  those  tyrannical  powers  who  knew  no 
moral  concern.  Even  beyond  this,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  In  Vietnam  threatens 
to  escalate  Into  a  total  holocaust  engulfing 
not  only  South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam, 
and  China,  but  the  United  States  itself.  Is 
It  so  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the  wailing 
Vietnamese  woman  cradling  a  baby  in  her 
arms — pictured  with  Mr.  Wheeler's  article — 
to  be  an  American  mother  cradling  an  Amer- 
ican baby  midst  the  ruins  of  a  once  happy 
country? 

Time  is  running  out  and  the  American' 
must  protest  In  every  conceivable  way  the 
continuation  of  this  senseless,  fruitless  and 
111-conceIved  war.  Negotiations  through  the 
United  Nations  are  the  only  alternative  and 
no  excuses  can  substitute  for  immediate  ac- 
tion to  end  this  tragedy.  Senator  Morse  has 
repeated  time  and  time  again  the  procedures 
open  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
if  It  truly  wants  to  end  this  fiasco.  Within 
the  last  few  days.  Governor  Hatfield  has 
called  for  an  immediate  convening  of  the 
United  Nations  to  deal  with  ending  this 
horror.  Both  men  deserve  our  thanks  and 
support. 

All  Americans,  of  every  religious  conviction, 
of  every  ethical  persuasion,  of  every  political 
conviction — In  the  name  of  humanity  and 
Its  future — ^have  the  iirgent  task  to  convince 
our  Government  to  order  an  Immediate 
cease-fire  and  to  enter  Into  negotiations  for  a 
political  settlement  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Glazer. 
cc :  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Governor  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

West  Linn,  Oreg. 

July  25. 1965. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  enclosing  clippings  I 
think  you  may  enjoy. 

I  trust  you  won't  consent  to  our  President 
sending  more  men  and  boys  to  be  slaughtered 
in  Vietnam,  without  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  House  and  Senate  majority 
OK. 

I  feel  the  President  and  Attorney  General, 
and    Mr.    McNamara    have    too    much    au- 
thority.    We  do  have  other  minds  worthy 
of  consideration  don't  you? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Bobby  Scheer. 

Hillsboro,  Oreg., 

July  22,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Last  weekend  we 
heard  a  radio  report  that  you  were  preparing 


a  paper  In  hopes  of  taking  the  Vietnam 
problem  (war)  to  the  U.N.  I've  searched  the 
papers  since  and  cannot  find  one  line  re- 
garding this.  I'm  beginning  to  think  we 
have  a  very  wen  controUed  press. 

All  I  could  say  was  "Bless  you,"  please 
continue  that  line  of  thotight  and  speak  out 
loud  and  long  and  do  all  In  your  power  to 
try  for  a  settlement  of  the  horrible  south- 
east Asia  mess.  Somehow  the  citizens  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  American  boys'  Uves 
are  being  sacrificed  every  day  for  them. 

One  does  not  need  a  degree  in  military 
science  to  see  the  mistake  of  getting  in- 
volved In  Vietnam,  unless  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  fight  Red  China  backed  by 
Russia  which  could  mean  a  war  continuing 
many,  many  years.  China  has  been  prepar- 
ing for  this  expansion  for  years  with  her 
2  million  troops  in  uniform.  Why  does  the 
Government  feel  we  have  to  convince  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  they  should  live  In  a 
democracy  when  their  government  has  been 
unable  to  do  It  for  the  last  10  years?  Why 
are  we  so  concerned  that  they  not  be  com- 
munist controlled,  when  we  did  so  little  to 
prevent  it  In  Cuba?  I  realize  that  com- 
munism must  be  contained  but  at  least  we 
could  begin  In  a  country  that  makes  an 
effort  to  defend  themselves.  Our  Govern- 
ment does  not  seem  concerned  when  Com- 
munist members  and  even  coUege  professors 
are  permitted  to  speak  and  Influence  our 
young  people,  who  In  turn,  belittle  democ- 
racy and  defy  our  government  by  burning 
their  draft  cards. 

We  have  spent  billions  on  the  UJJ.  and 
that  is  the  one  place  the  Vietnam  question 
must  be  discussed  to  find  out  just  who  Is 
wrong.  Where  are  our  allies?  We  can't 
even  depend  on  our  good  neighbor,  Canada, 
who  right  now  is  supplying  Red  China  vtrith 
much  needed  supplies.  They  must  feel  that 
we  are  wrong  and  want  no  part  of  It. 
Prance  knows  we  are  wrong,  and  if  nothing 
else,  we  should  have  gained  a  lesson  from 
their  sad  and  costly  mistake.  England  can 
offer  nothing  but  moral  support,  knowing 
our  troops  will  be  a  buffer  for  them  In  Ma- 
laya and  relieve  the  pressure  on  them.  So 
our  allies,  little  Australia  and  South  Korea 
send  a  token  of  troops,  and  our  boys,  the 
cream  of  manhood  between  22  and  30.  will  be 
killed  by  the  thousands  when  Red  China 
completes  their  missile  bases  in  North  Viet- 
nam.   That  doesn't  make  sense  to  me. 

We  have  been  given  the  impression  by  the 
press  that  we  have  to  liberate  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  the  Communists,  but  to- 
night an  article  in  the  Journal  says:  "Taylor 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  officials  were  in- 
side the  stadium  attending  a  rally  marking 
the  creation  of  a  new  movement  to  liberate 
North  Vietnam  from  Communist  control." 
If  that  Is  attempted,  just  who  are  the  ag- 
gressors? 

Now  they  tell  us  that  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  must  be  called  up.  Do  you 
realize  what  that  means?  Thousands  of 
young  men  who  have  worked  hard  for  sev- 
eral years  to  secure  a  Job,  have  married  and 
many  with  small  children,  are  to  be  told  to  . 
give  up  everything  and  go  to  a  seething  jun- 
gle to  klU  and  be  killed.  Is  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Great  Society  we  hear  about 
from  President  Johnson,  who  also  said  dur- 
ing his  campaign  that  he  would  not  send 
troops  to  Vietnam.  That  meant  many  votes 
for  him  because  we  wanted  to  believe  him. 
We  are  sick  to  death  of  war  with  every  Demo- 
cratic President  In  office. 

What  will  become  of  the  families  of  these 
men?  In  most  cases  they  will  lose  their 
homes,  for  certainly  the  salary  of  the  lowly 
enlisted  man  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
home.  The  Government  seems  so  concerned 
with  the  war  on  poverty.  Job  Corps  training 
and  all  the  underprivileged  groups.  I  wonder 
how  concerned  It  vrin  be  when  these  families 
lose  their  husbands  and  daddies. 
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What  Is  hardest  of  all  to  understand  Is  this 
draft  call.  Until  the  late  President  Kennedy 
decided  no  married  men  should  be  drafted, 
all  young  men  physically  able  had  a  military 
obligation  to  fulfill.  Now  it  seems  all  they 
have  to  do  is  produce  a  marriage  license  and 
they  are  immune  to  even  6  months'  training. 
We  have  seen  it  happen  all  around  us.  Right 
out  of  high  school  or  maybe  a  few  years  in 
college,  but  at  least  before  that  draft  board 
calls,  that  marriage  license  is  the  next  step, 
and  they  are  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  the 
"suckers."  as  they  call  them,  who  got  drafted. 

What  is  fair  about  all  these  so-called  stu- 
dents, and  the  troublemakers  we  find  at  every 
coastal  resort,  and  the  black  Jacket  crowd 
and  beatniks,  do  they  not  owe  anything  In 
the  way  of  military  service?  It's  terribly 
hard  to  see  them  roam  the  streets  and  high- 
ways and  our  young  family  men  obligated  to 
give  4  to  6  years  and  maybe  their  lives.  For 
we  know  It  will  be  a  terrible  price  they  will 
have  to  pay  once  they  are  sent  to  fight  the 
Vletcong  guerrillas  with  the  little  training 
they  have  received  In  the  Reserves.  My 
cousin  fought  In  New  Guinea  In  World  War, 
II  and  because  of  8  years'  service  in  the 
Marines  he  lived  to  come  home  but  he  said 
it  was  pure  murder  to  send  in  such  Inex- 
perienced men  as  the  Reserves  and  Guards. 

Again,  please  do  all  In  your  power  to  get 
this  dispute  before  the  U.N.  so  at  least  we 
could  find  out  if  we  have  any  allies  and  if 
they  are  as  Interested  In  containing  com- 
munism as  our  Government  would  like  us  to 
believe.  Our  belief  Is  that  they  are  not,  or 
Cuba  and  Red  China  would  have  been  boy- 
cotted before  now.  We  wonder,  too,  why  our 
other  Senator  and  Representatives  from 
Oregon  have  been  so  silent  on  such  a  vital 
(life  or  death  to  many)  matter. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hathorn. 

P.S. — We  assxxme  because  of  the  untimely 
death  of  our  Ambassador  Stevenson  your 
pxirpose  will  be  delayed,  but  continue  to  per- 
sist. If  you  are  successful  In  this  mission, 
there  is  small  doubt  but  that  you  could  be 
our  next  President  by  popular  demand. 


John  Day,  Orec, 

July  28.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC: 

Am  increasingly  alarmed  at  decreaslngly 
Justifiable  position  of  United  States  In  Asia. 
Believe  It  Imperative  to  stop  escalation,  define 
objectives  clearly  and  publicly,  face  realities 
of  Taiwan,  establish  diplomatic  communica- 
tion with  China,  and  make  fullest  use  of 
United  Nations  despite  difficulties,  seeking  all 
possible  avenues  toward  peace  before  too  late. 
M.  T.  Merrill,  MX). 

Portland,  Oreg., 

July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

We  urge   support   your   continued   efforts 
for  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

Charles  and  Eleanor  Davis. 


Washington,  D.C, 

July  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Recognizing  gravity  current  situation, 
mindful  of  Natlo.i's  welfare  and  world  re- 
sponsibilities, and  awful  dangers  of  escala- 
tion, we  urge  thorough  discussion  by  Senate 
of  Vietnam  policy  including  need  for  limiting 
U.S.  intervention  to  holding  defensible  posi- 
tions, halting  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to 
facilitate  negotiation,  seeking  a  cease-fire 
agreement  by  every  effective  avenue  multi- 
lateral diplomacy,  and  negotiating  with  all 
parties  involved. 

Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant, 

President, 
Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden. 

Vice  President. 
Dr.  A.  Dudley  Ward, 
General  Secretary  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  the  Methodist  Church. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

July  28, 1965. 
Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

Deeply  opF>osed  to  any  further  escalation 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Martha  B.  Foley, 
Margaret  Smith. 


PORTLAND,  Oreg., 

July  29.1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Why  can't  you  elect  Members  in  your  cau- 
cus to  effectively  disallow  the  administra- 
tion's current  policies  In  Vietnam  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  repudiating  them.  Public 
sentiment  will  support  you  gentlemen. 

John  R.  Stafford. 

Corvallis,  Oreg., 

July  25, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  up  the  ques- 
tioning on  Vietnam.  I  noticed  the  Monitor 
had  an  article  saying  that  some  Senate  critics 
had  been  virtually  silenced  by  the  pressure 
that  criticism  was  now  xmpatrlotlc  and  un- 
American.  I  want  you  to  know  I  do  not  think 
that,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  continue 
your  questioning. 

If  you  are  In  Oregon  this  fall,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  share  your  thinking  with  us. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  F.  Davis. 

Eugene,  Oreo. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  the  mother  of  two  sons; 
therefore  I  am  quite  concerned  as  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and  the 
stand  of  President  Johnson  and  others. 

I  protest  wholeheartedly  about  sending  our 
boys  to  fight,  especially  when  we  have  such 
little  knowledge  of  why  we  are  there. 

With  sincere  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can 
to  pass  on  more  information  to  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Brown. 

Portland,  Oreo., 

July  27. 1965. 
Dear  Senator:  I  agree  with  your  views  on 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  as  expressed  In  your 
latest  Senate  speech,  completely. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Stephenson. 


Ing    Vietnam.      I    only    wish    more    policy- 
makers felt  the  same  way. 
Sincerely, 

I         Robert  Staver. 

Astoria,  Oreg., 

July  28.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  word  to  say 
how  glad  I  am  someone  Is  unafraid  to  speak 
out  against  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  I  am  sure  in 
the  events  that  so  surely  lie  ahead  of  all  of 
us  that  you  will  be  thankful  to  have  been 
among  the  counted  who  would  have  sought 
solution,  where  it  properly  belonged,  with 
the  United  Nations. 

Unfortunately  wisdom  and  enlightenment 
is  seldom  shared  by  the  majority  ♦  •  • 
therefore  your  responsibility  is  even  heavier. 
Would  that  our  governing  leaned  more  to 
wisdom  and  less  to  politics. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  all  who  share 
the  burden  of  decisions  in  these  trying 
times. 

Sincerely, 

Blanche  Tucker. 

P.S. — The  Job  Corps  seems  to  be  making 
excellent  use  of  the  Tongue  Point  facility. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

July  27,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  admire  your  force- 
ful stand  against  the  present  policy  on  south- 
east Asia.    Please  continue  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

John  Malone. 
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Portland,  Oreo.. 

July  28. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   DC: 

Strongly  feel  Vietnam  problem  should  be 
brought  before  UJf. 

Charles  W.  Petkeskn, 
Betty  M.  Petersen. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

July  28,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsk. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  glad  to  see  on  the  tele- 
vision screen  your  views  on  Vietnam.    Please 
be  assured  of  our  wholehearted  support  and 
please  keep  on  working  for  peace. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Margaret  Robinson. 

Portland,  Oreo. 

Dear   Senator  Morse:    This   is   merely   a 

brief   note   from   one   of   your  constituents 

and   supporters  who  wishes  to  express  his 

admiration  for  your  logical  views  concern- 


PoRTLAND,  Oreg., 

July  28,  1965. 
Senator  Morse:  I  completely  support  you 
in  your  opposition  to  our  activities  in  Viet- 
nam. I  urge  you  to  devote  yoiu-  complete 
time  to  influencing  other  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen as  well  as  the  press  and  public  to- 
ward an  end  to  this  futile  slaughter. 
With  deepest  concern. 

Holly  M.  Hart. 

Cammer  &  Shapiro, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  30. 1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Javits:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  dismay  at  the  silence  of  Senators  like 
yourself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  over  the  abdication 
by  Congress  of  its  sole  responsibility  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  country  is  to  be  at  war 
in  the  face  of  the  usurpation  of  that  re- 
sponsibility by  the  President. 

Article  I,  clause  11  of  the  Constitution  is 
explicit  that  Congress  alone  has  the  con- 
stitutional "power  ♦  •  •  to  declare  war," 
and  under  clauses  12  and  13  only  Congress 
has  constitutional  authority  "•  •  *  to  raise 
and  support  armies"  and  "•  •  •  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy." 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  Constitution  im- 
poses a  tight  rein  upon  the  President's  par- 
ticipation In  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
declare  war.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  alone  must  make  that  decision. 

"Nothing  In  our  Constitution  is  plainer 
than  the  declaration  of  war  is  entrusted 
only  to  Congress."  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579,  642  (19521. 

The  sole  responsibility  of  Congress  for  this 
decision  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  that 
Congress  should  declare  war  "on  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,"  or  that  the 
"President  with  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress may  declare  war."  As  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  James  Grafton  Rogers  has 
observed :  "The  omission  Is  significant.  There 
was  to  be  no  war  unless  Congress  took  the 
Initiative."  Rogers,  "World  Policing  and 
the  Constitution,"  p.  21  (Boston,  1945). 


The  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention make  clear  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  were  not  only  determined  to  deny  a 
warmaking  power  to  the  President,  but  were 
even  unwilling  to  entrust  it  to  the  Senate 
alone.  To  assure  the  fullest  consideration 
of  these  fateful  decisions  they  therefore  pro- 
vided that  the  entire  Congress,  including 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  partici- 
pate in  the  decision.  Bemls,  "The  Diplomacy 
of  the  American  Revolution"  (New  York, 
1935),  pp.  29-35.  See  also,  Morris,  "The  Era 
of  the  American  Revolution"  (1939),  p. 
140-169. 

Despite  this  constitutional  separation  of 
powers,  the  country  and  the  world  were  sub- 
jected, by  the  President's  East  Room  press 
conference  on  July  28,  to  the  spectacle  of 
an  executive  declaration  of  war.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  even  trouble  to  characterize  our 
involvement  as  a  "police  action;"  he  boldly 
declared  not  only  that  we  were  and  would 
be  at  war,  but  presumed  to  decide  and  to 
declare  the  extent  to  which  we  would  com- 
mit troops    and    other   forces   in   that   war. 

I  submit  that  this  flouting  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  destruction  of  the  form  and 
substance  of  constitutional  government.  No 
justification  appears  for  this  disregard  of 
the  basic  separation  of  powers  which  is  fun- 
damental to  our  form  of  government.  Con- 
gress is  and  has  been  in  session;  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  has  been  in  the  making  for 
many  years;  no  sudden  emergency  or  unex- 
pected developments  have  arisen  which 
might  remotely  Justify  unilateral  executive 
action.  It  Is  wholly  unfitting  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  exercise  powers  which  are  vested 
solely  in  the  Congress.  As  Chief  Justice 
Warren  pointed  out  as  recently  as  June  7, 
1965  (quoting  James  Madison)  : 

"The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judiciary,  In  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  very  def- 
inition of  tyranny." 

United  States  v.  Brown,  —  U.S.  — ,  33  LW 
4603. 

Nor  are  the  President's  closed  discussions 
with  "leaders"  of  Congress  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  congressional  action.  Under  a 
government  of  laws,  action  must  be  taken 
lawfully  through  the  constitutionally  estab- 
lished Institutions  of  government — in  this 
case  by  Congress— and  In  a  constitutional 
manner.  Congress  acts  as  a  Congress  when 
It  acts  In  a  parliamentary  manner  and  with 
opportunity  to  debate  and  deliberate,  not  in 
closed  meetings  with  a  few  over  breakfast 
or  otherwise. 

"With  all  its  defects,  delays,  and  incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  Executive  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary  delib- 
erations." 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring  in  Youngs- 
town Sheet  and  Tube  Company  v.  Sawyer, 
supra,  655  (1952). 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  he  is 
reluctant  to  ask  Congress  for  a  declaration 
of  war  lest  any  opposition  to  his  policies, 
even  If  by  a  small  minority,  might  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  Justify  his  usurpation  of  powers 
which  are  solely  in  the  Congress  and  not  In 
himself. 

But  even  if  it  were.  It  Is  worthwhile  to 
recall  that  when  he  was  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Senate  during  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Johnson  rejected 
such  factors  as  Justifying  the  exclusion  of 
congress  from  the  fateful  decisionmaking 
n  this  area,  and  that  he  took  this  position 
in  connection  with  an  earlier,  and  perhaps 
more  critical  stage  of  the  situation  In  Indo- 
china. 

For  on  May  6,  1954,  It  was  Mr.  Johnson 
Who  broke  the  bipartisanship  which  had 
theretofore  and  since  the  war  characterized 


American  foreign  policy.  On  that  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  May  7, 
1954  (then)  Senator  Johnson,  as  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  launched  an  attack 
upon  the  administration's  foreign  policy  and 
gave  dual  notice  (1)  that  the  bipartisan- 
ship of  the  last  16  months  was  breaking  up, 
and  (2)  that  the  congressional  Democrats 
could  not  be  counted  upon  for  unquestioned 
general  support  in  the  field  of  world  affairs. 

According  to  the  Times,  Senator  Johnson 
and  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  used 
the  Jeflerson- Jackson  dinner  on  May  6,  1954, 
to  lead  off  the  attack  by  a  declaration  that 
the  administration  was  alienating  allies  of 
the  United  States  and  that,  according  to  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  the  United  States  was  in  "clear 
danger  of  being  left  naked  and  alone  in  a 
hostile  world." 

Senator  Johnson  launched  this  attack  at  a 
time  when  the  fall  of  Dienbienphu  was  im- 
minent, and,  in  fact,  It  fell  only  a  few  days 
later.  Nevertheless,  he  criticized  the  admin- 
istration about  the  differences  which  he 
claimed  it  had  developed  with  the  traditional 
allies  of  the  United  States  over  Indochina 
and  demanded  that  thereafter  Congress 
should  be  consulted  in  advance  on  decisive 
Issues  of  national  security  policy.     He  said: 

"We  will  insist  upon  clear  explanations  of 
the  policies  In  which  we  are  asked  to  cooper- 
ate. We  will  insist  that  we  and  the  American 
people  be  treated  as  adults — that  we  have  the 
facts  without  sugar  coating  •  •  •." 

At  the  same  dinner,  Senator  Green  asserted 
that  the  administration  was  "isolating  our- 
selves from  our  friends  about  as  fast  as  the 
administration  can  grind  out  new  policy 
statements  *  •  *.  The  administration  blus- 
ters about  massive  retaliation,  and  our  allies 
fear  we  are  inviting  war." 

As  you  can  discern,  I  deeply  believe  that 
our  Involvement  in  the  current  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  tragic  and  perhaps  fatal  error.  It  is 
occurring  despite  all  warnings  that  we  should 
not  become  Involved  in  a  ground  war  in  Asia. 
And  it  Is  occurring  In  the  worst  possible  cir- 
cumstances, for,  as  Walter  Llppmann  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  alone  in  our  stand.  The 
claim  that  we  must  honor  our  commitments 
Is  patently  hollow.  Not  one  of  the  nations 
we  are  presumably  trying  to  save  has  seen  fit 
to  support  us  In  this  war,  and,  If  anything, 
the  Indications  are  that  they  oppose  our  ac- 
tions. This  includes  Indonesia,  India,  Ma- 
laya, Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos;  none  of 
their  troops  are  in  the  field  with  ours.  Aus- 
tralia Is  not  one  of  the  "dominoes.")  Even 
the  South  Vietnam  beneficiaries  of  our  com- 
mitment have  long  since  gone  or  are  going 
(many  of  them  over  to  the  other  side) .  We 
are  thus  fighting  to  help  people  who  don't 
want  our  help,  or  at  least  not  the  kind  of 
help — barbaric  war — we  are  giving  to  them. 
Lawyers  call  this  officious  intermeddling,  but 
here  the  potential  consequences  are  more 
appalling. 

I  feel  that  you,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  also  as  a  member  of  an  oppo- 
site political  party  from  the  President,  have 
the  greater  opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
speak  up  for  constitutional  government  and 
thereby,  in  this  case,  to  further  the  greater 
cause  of  world  peace.  Perhaps  they  are  one 
and  the  same. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  with  the  hope  that  he,  too,  may 
see  fit  to  Join  with  you  in  opposing  the  Pres- 
ident's usurpation  of  the  function  of  Con- 
gress and  to  bring  to  end  the  self -destructive 
policy  of  Executive  escalation  of  an  unjusti- 
fiable and  dangerous  war. 

I  am  also  sending  copies  to  Senators  Morse 
and  Gruening,  to  whom.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  Nation  owes  a  massive  debt  for  their 
courageous  opposition  to  those  policies.  I 
hope  future  generations  will  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate their  courage  and  wisdom.  I  hope, 
too,  that  you  will  Join  with  them  in  their 
patriotic  efforts. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harold  I.  Cammer. 


Ontario,  Oreg.,  July  29,  1965. 
U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  speech  you  made  in  the  Senate  opposing 
the  President's  stand  in  Indochina.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  speech  you  ever  made. 
Sometimes  I  think  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  the  backbone  of  a  Jellyfish. 

How  can  we  win  a  war  against  700  mil- 
lion people? 

I  have  been  In  nine  different  States  and 
I  find  very  few  people  in  favor  of  a  war 
with  any  part  of  China. 

And  many,  many  people,  workers  and  young 
men  praised  your  stand  "talk  first".  Some 
favored  get  out. 

I  was  born  of  white  parents  in  Kansas 
on  a  farm,  taught  school,  farm  work,  vet  in 
World  War  I,  lived  and  worked  28  years  here 
in  eastern  Oregon.  Was  a  watchman  at 
Nyssa,  Oreg.,  factory  for  about  14  years, 
now  I  am  retired.  72  years  old  this  De- 
cember. Widowed,  live  all  alone  and  have 
a  small  place  north  of  Nyssa,  worth  about 
$5,000,  and  will  keep  it  for  a  summer  home. 
I  pay  taxes  on  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
vets  paying  no  taxes. 

I  bought  a  house  in  Osborne,  Kans.,  my 
old  hometown  and  plan  to  spend  winters 
there.  A  year  ago  you  worked  and  boosted 
for  social  security,  Insurance  companies  said 
it  would  ruin  them,  you  said  it  would  make 
them  grow  and  you  were  right,  without  It 
we  would  be  in  a  mess  50  years  behind  what 
we  are  today. 

Now  Senator  there  is  another  thing  I  wish 
you  would  do  for  this  United  States  of 
America. 

Get  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  make  a 
decision  against  State  laws  that  compel 
our  people  to  buy  insurance  or  put  up  bond 
to  travel  on  our  public  roads.  Article  I, 
section  8  says  Congress  Is  to  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads,  but  I  do  not  find  any 
place  In  our  Constitution  where  it  compels  or 
allows  States  to  have  laws  that  force  us 
to  buy  Insurance. 

I  pay  over  $100  a  year  for  car  insurance 
and  I  need  that  money  to  live  on. 

The  premiums  are  used  for  members  of 
the  insurance  companies.  It  is  not  used 
for  road  maintenance  or  construction  of  new 
public  toads. 

Drivers  licenses  money  is  used  for  help  In 
Oregon  paperwork  and  when  a  person  Is 
convicted  of  an  offense  he  loses  his  license 
for  a  time.  Drivers  license  is  OK,  I  believe. 
A  court  decision  would  give  each  a  choice 
in  buying  Insurance  or  not  to  buy  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  do  like  you  said  social  se- 
curity would  do,  make  the  insurance  com- 
panies grow. 

I  sure  wish  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would 
make   a   decision   like  I  am  asking  for. 

Please  write  me. 

Lee  C.  Taylor. 
Osborne,  Kans. 

July  28,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  What  In  God's  name 
do  our  military  and  civilian  "experts"  hope 
to  accomplish  with  the  insane  policy  of 
escalation? 

Please  inform  the  President  and  his  "ex- 
pert" advisers  that  my  wife  and  I  do  not 
sanction  interference  by  the  U.S.  military 
in  domestic  problems  of  any  country;  prob- 
lems which  the  military  mind  does  not  com- 
prehend, or  appreciate. 

We  suggest  the  fiyboys  practice  using  their 
"toy"  guns  and  hideous  napalm  to  bomb 
in  areas  in  which  innocent  women,  men,  and 
children  are  not  to  be  foimd. 

We  further  suggest  civilian  authorities  to 
place  restrictions  on  military  policymakers. 
We  need  no  Caesars,  Napoleons,  or  Ludin- 
dorffs  today.  Let  the  eager  military  heroes 
attack  poverty  here  and  overseas.  Illiteracy 
in  and  out  of  the  military,  and  other  ills 
of  mankind  Instead  of  helpless  human  beings. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Donahub. 
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Lake  Oswego,  Oreg.. 

July  28.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  sUnd  you  have  taken  over  the  Viet- 
namese situation.  Althoiigh,  yovir  advice  has 
not  been  heeded  by  the  decisionmakers.  It 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  your  constituents. 
Thank  you. 

Today.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  us  a  sugar-coated 
pill  In  his  message  about  Vietnam.    He  min- 
imized the  situation  by  Indicating  that  he 
did   not  think  It   necessary  to  call  up  the 
Reserves,  while  at  the  same  time  he  indicated 
that  he  would  reinforce  the  Vietnam  troop 
commitment  by  50,000  from  a  now  under- 
manned Army.     He  also  indicated  that  he 
would  double  the  draft.     Young  men  need 
mature  leadership  or  they  quickly  die  on  the 
battlefield.    I  have  a  son  who  will  be  one  of 
those  to  go  with  the  1966  draft  or  he  wlU 
volunteer,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  see  him  led 
by   Inexperienced    garrison   soldiers,   or   dis- 
turbed and  disgruntled  reservists.     I  think 
that  he  is  entitled  to  receive  his  training  from 
tried    and    proven   professionals.      One   good 
source  would  be  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  retired   professionals  who  have   left   the 
army  after  only  20  years  service. 

Mr.   Johnson   cannot   call   up   the  retired 
soldiers    without    congressional    permission; 
however,  many  are  serving  in  dual  capacity 
as  reservists  in  the  retired  reserve — many  of 
these  men  in  their  late  thirties  and  early 
forties  covUd  well  free  an  Active  Army  profes- 
sional from  stateside  or  service-type  or  train- 
ing-type   duties   If   ordered   back   to   active 
service.     I   do   not   advocate   that   they  be 
called    to   duty    involuntarily,   but    they   all 
should  be  asked  to  volunteer  their  services; 
many  with  complete  dedication  would  leave 
lucrative  civilian  Jobs  to  return  to  harness. 
Each  one  so  returned  to  duty  woiild  lessen 
the  need  to  draft  a  boy  or  dislodge  an  lua- 
tralned  reservist  who  really  doesn't  want  to 
go,  or  can't  afford  to  go.     These  men  could 
replace    the    military    staff    at    universities, 
recruiting  service,  station  complements,  and 
other    housekeeping    Jobs;    thereby,    freeing 
well  qualified  professionals  for  duty  overseas. 
However,   as   evidenced   during   the    Korean 
war — the  administration  would  not  do  this 
unless  it  were  dictated  by  the  Congress.     It 
ooeta  less  to  recall  a  retiree  because  he  gives 
up  his  retirement  pay — an  economic  factor, 
plus  the  efficiency  that  would  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  experience  that  Is  available.    Fur- 
thermore, many  retirees  would  be  qualified 
for  troop  duties  also.    Of  course,  only  physi- 
cally qualified  retirees  should  be  called. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
above,  and  ask  that  you  consider  these 
thoughts  for  possible  action  slb  my  repre- 
sentative In  the  U.S.  Senate  If  the  president 
should  call  for  authority  to  raise  more  troops. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  a.  2^gleb. 

Ambler,  Pa. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

De.\r  Sir  (meant  to  be  an  appeal  to  Con- 
gress also)  :  Have  you  thought  of  getting  im- 
peachment proceedings  started  against  Pres- 
Iden*  Johnson,  or  Interesting  any  of  your 
colleagues  In  the  legalities  of  starting  Im- 
peachment proceedings  against  a  President 
who  violates  the  Constitution  by  waging 
undeclared  war  according  to  his  own  will 
and  whimsey" 

Surely  he  cannot  play  havoc  with  the  lives 
of  U.S.  citizens  whom  he  has  sworn  to  serve 
and  protect. 

Surely  he  cannot  order  boys  to  their  death 
without  Congress  lifting  a  finger. 

How  has  this  egomaniac,  power-hungry 
man  obtained  such  absolute  authority  over 
this  democratic  Nation? 

Where  are  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
system? 

Can  President  Johnson  (one  man)  involve 
the  whole  world  in  a  nuclear  holocaust? 


Can  he  Ignore  public  and  world  opinion 
and  fool  Congress  with  his  pious  and  hypo- 
critical mouthlngs  that  are  written  by  an- 
other man? 

Democracy  is  truly  dead.  If  such  a  man 
can,  unchecked,  continue  to  embroil  us.  step 
by  step,  into  a  deeper  and  deeper  conflict. 
He  will  sacrifice  thousands,  yea,  millions  to 
save  face  and  pride,  rather  than  admit  de- 
feat. He  dictates  to  Congress  and  then  pres- 
siu'lzes  them  Into  sanctioning  his  wild, 
cowboy  foreign  policy.  Congress  has  become 
a  rubberstamp.    For  shame. 

Are  there  no  men  of  good  will  left,  sane 
men  of  authority  who  will  stand  up  and  stop 
this  stubborn,  obstinate  man? 

The  late  Edward  R.  Murrow  helped  to  tuna. 
the  tide  against  another  seemingly  Invincible 
tyrant,  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 
Let  us  hope  that  enough  similar  good  men 
will  come  forth.  Join  with  you,  and  turn  the 
tide  against  the  Johnson  gang  before  it  is 

too  late. 

Sincerely 

Mrs.  Frances  Cox  Cecchini. 


Flagstatf,  Ariz., 

July  13,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  your  letter  of 
July  6  you  are  probably  right  in  the  idea 
that  any  attempt  to  remove  Johnson  from 
office  would  backfire.  My  suggestion  for  Im- 
peachment, however,  stems  from  an  anger 
which  has  been  growing  for  20  years.  For 
quite  a  while  after  1945  our  diplomacy  to- 
ward Russia  seemed  to  me  to  consist  mainly 
of  the  truculent  stockpiling  of  atomic  bombs. 
Then  came  McCarthy  and  no  Issue  could  be 
discussed  anywhere,  domestic  or  foreign, 
without  fear  of  some  kind  of  reprisal— the 
kind  that  would,  and  did.  bring  ruin  to  many 
Individuals.  Now  Johnson  has  proved  to  be 
quite  as  trigger  happy  as  It  was  feared  his 
opponent  would  be.  I  am  very  much  dis- 
appointed in  him. 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  excerpt  from  the 
Congressional  Record  (July  1.  1965;  pp. 
15466  through  15473  but  I  shall  study  it 
thoroughly. 

I  want  to  endorse  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  July  6  letter  which  I  will  copy  here: 

"I  hope  that  the  opponents  of  Johnson's 
policy  In  Vietnam  will  not  fall  apart  by 
adopting  what  we  call  splinter  tactics  In 
conducting  thU  struggle  for  peace  in  Asia." 
If  there  Is  any  way  in  which  I  can  help 
the  opponents  of  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy 
I  will  do  so. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  care,  the 
thought,  and  experience  shown  In  your  an- 
swer to  my  letter.  You  may  expect  to  hear 
from  me  again.  Meantime,  any  communi- 
cation or  Uteratxire  from  you  concerning  the 
cause  of  peace  will  be  most  welcome. 

My  wife  and  I  are  on  vacation  with  truck 
and  ualler  heading  for  Colorado.  I  am  a 
retired  postal  employee.  We  will  return  to 
San  Bernardino  in  September  when  her 
school  term  begins.  She  Is  a  teacher  of  the 
visually  handicapped  there.  I  am  studying 
a  great  deal  myself  In  an  attempt  to  become 
literate  In  my  old  age.  Rural  Kansas— at 
least  the  part  I  was  born  In— 60  years  ago 
did  not  encourage  education  beyond  the 
elementary.  Or  at  least  I  can  say  It  did 
not  encourage  a  broad  outlook.  During  the 
First  World  War  I  remember  signs  on  the 
street  corners  of  Newton:  "Speak  the  Amer- 
ican language:  If  you  dont  know  it,  learn 
It.  If  you  don't  like  It.  get  out."  And  Ger- 
man was  no  longer  studied  In  the  schools. 
I  am  sure  you  can  read  much  between  these 
lines. 

The  vacation  is  expensive.  We  should 
have  waited  really  until  next  year.  But.  now 
is  the  time.  We  are  still  alive  and  this  beau- 
tiful country  Is  still  here  to  be  seen.  What 
next  year  will  bring  no  one  can  tell. 
Sincerely, 

Clutoro  M.  Tubner. 


PjS. — In  spite  of  everything  I  have  become 
rather  fond  of  the  human  race.  In  it  there 
is  surely  the  potential  for  universal  happi- 
ness and  well-being.  But  not  if  everything 
Is  reduced  to  rubble  by  nuclear  weapons. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 

July  31,  1965. 
Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Negotiate  with  National  Liberation  Front 
for  cease-fire  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Chilton. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

July  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  protest  latest  escalation  in  Vietnam 
Please  escalate  negotiation  attempts  instead. 

Marcia  Barrabee. 

Winnetka,  III.. 

August  1,1965 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Encouraged  by  President's  recently  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  consider  withdrawal 
of  troops  and  Inclusion  of  Vietcong  in  nego- 
tiations. I 

'  Mart  Boter. 


Rye,  N.Y., 
August  2, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Have  telegraphed  President  re  congresslonm 
hearings  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Maooljne  Wang. 


Washington,  D.C. 

August  1, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  great  effort  cease  fire  negoti- 
ation for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Kacer  Rat. 

I  Chicago,  III., 

'  August  2, 1965. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Keep  negotiating  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Selma  Ewiss. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

August  1. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  for  your  hearing  on  negotiations 
to  secure  peaceful  means  in  solving  problem 
In  Vietnam  and  urge  support  for  Goldbergs 

efforts  at  the  U  JJ. 

SARrrA  Davis. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

August  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Let  the  U.N.  arbitrate  In  Vietnam  then 
back  a  free  election.     Democracy  works  for 

everyone.  ,  „ 

James  Kopp. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

July  31,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C:  . 

Strongly  opposed  Vietnam  stepup  woum 

support     unconditional     negotiations    witn 

Vietcong.  ^ 

Mrs.  Howard  Gadlin. 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

July  31,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  keep  world 
peace.    I  believe  you  are  right. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Seggie. 

U.S.  Peace  Corps  Project,  West- 
ern Michigan  University, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July  31, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  few  lines 
(long  overdue)  congratulating  you  for  your 
stand  against  United  States  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

As  a  long  and  careful  observer  of  events 
in  Vietnam,  I  concur  completely  with  your 
pronouncements.  While  you  may  not  be 
popular  and  must  be  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  pressure,  you  have  at  least  the  comfort 
of  being  able  to  look  In  a  mirror  at  yourself. 
Please  keep  up  the  good  work — history  will 
Judge  you  well. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ceoric  C.  Clark, 
Former  Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 


North  Manchester,  Ind. 
Senator  Morse. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  are  grateful  to  you 
for  speaking  out  against  our  country's  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam.  We  feel  that  we  are  in- 
terfering in  the  reasonable  plan  which  was 
agreed  upon  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  a 
plan  which  we  agreed  to  respect.  We  feel 
we  have  no  right  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  or 
to  support  those  in  South  Vietnam  who  have 
not  received  the  support  of  their  own  people. 
Our  boys  are  being  asked  to  die  and  our 
money  spent  for  unjust  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  We  urge  that  you  continue 
upholding  fair  principles  and  oppose  the 
sending  of  our  forces  8,000  miles  from  here 
to  no  good  for  anyone. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  H.  Ashley. 


Fair  Oaks,  Calif.,  July  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  I  am  writing  to  you 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  deeply  con- 
cerned with  those  basic  assumptions  of  our 
foreign  policy  that  seem  to  underlie  our 
recent  actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Senators  Fulbright,  Morse, 
McGovERN,  Gruening,  and  others  have 
pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions  that  an 
effective  foreign  policy  must  be  based  on 
present-day  realities  rather  than  old  myths. 
The  following  assumptions  seem  to  me  ex- 
tremely dangerous  in  an  age  of  thermo- 
nuclear reality. 

Our  foreign  policy  apparently  assumes  (1) 
that  all  Communist  governments  are  dan- 
gerous to  our  security  and  therefore  no  new 
Communist  governments  should  be  allowed 
In  the  world;  (2)  that  subversion  can  be 
equated  with  armed  Invasion;  (3)  that  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  unified  and  Inflex- 
ible and  public  debate  should  be  discouraged, 
and  (4)  that  we  can  win  the  cold  war  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  military 
methods. 

I  will  try  to  discuss  each  of  the  above 
assumptions,  hoping  that  this  discussion 
will  help  to  promote  a  dialogue  on  this 
crucial  subject.  The  first  assumption  does 
not  correspond  to  present-day  reality. 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  for  ex- 
ample, offer  no  military  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity. Inherent  In  this  assumption  Is  the 
belief   In   a   unified    worldwide   Communist 


conspiracy.  Tito's  independence  as  well  as 
events  such  as  the  China-Russia  split  should 
be  sufficient  to  dispell  this  myth. 

The  second  assumption  Is  an  extremely  im- 
portant one.  If  a  few  Communists  attempt 
to  wield  some  Influence  In  a  government  or 
revolution,  are  we  Justified  In  calling  this 
an  act  of  aggression  in  order  to  Justify  our 
armed  intervention?  How  can  an  effective 
war  be  carried  out  against  subversion?  How 
can  we  tell  a  Communist  subversive  from  a 
a  socially  concerned  patriot?  Why  do  we 
fear  subversion?  Has  any  government  that 
was  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  its 
people  ever  been  subverted? 

The  third  assumption  openly  violates  the 
principles  of  our  constitutional  democracy. 
In  a  society  that  is  ruled  by  the  peoples' 
representatives  at  the  concent  of  the  gov- 
erned, the  government  must  provide  the  peo- 
ple with  accurate  information  and  encour- 
age unlimited  discussion  In  the  national  leg- 
islature and  among  the  public  at  large. 
Only  then  are  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives able  to  arrive  at  wise  decisions. 

The  fourth  assumption  Implies  the  defeat 
of  communism.  In  this  assumption  we  im- 
ply that  we  have  the  only  political  system 
worthy  of  existence  In  the  world  and  that 
not  more  than  one  political  Ideology  can 
exist  at  one  time.  Why  is  It  that  we  are  not 
concerned  about  the  exlstance  of  dictator- 
ships? Isn't  this  system  of  government  Just 
as  alien  to  our  own  as  communism?  Obvi- 
ously we  must  learn  to  live  peaceably  and 
with  mutual  respect  for  other  systems  of 
government.  Our  only  other  alternative  is 
to  try  to  conquer  the  world  in  order  to  make 
it  safe  for  democracy.  In  my  opinion  the 
latter  course  of  action  can  lead  only  to  na- 
tional suicide. 

With  sincere  concern, 

Dan  W.  Clancy. 


Redding,  Calif., 

July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  opposition  to  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  ask  you  to  keep  up  the  fight.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  millions  of  parents  are  with 
you.     Keep  up  the  good  work. 

We  have  admired  your  fearless  stand  on 
other  matters  In  the  past,  but,  like  most,  did 
not  take  time  to  write  you. 

We,  like  millions  of  other  parents,  are 
wondering  why  American  boys  should  fl.ght 
for  a  system  obvloulsy  so  corrupt  as  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  system  Is.  We 
are  sick  and  tired  of  more  than  a  decade  of 
bungling  in  Vietnam.  This  country  has 
spent  enough  money  there  to  have  bought 
every  family  there  a  good  farm,  yet  the  con- 
tinuing poverty  of  the  peasantry  makes  them 
easy  converts  to  the  Vietcong. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  turning  against  us 
in  this  war.  We  look  great,  using  napalm 
all  over  the  Vietnam  landscape.  How  many 
innocent  people  have  been  destroyed  because 
of  indiscriminate  plastering  of  a  Jungle  by 
burning  gasoline  and  high  explosives?  The 
pictures  of  our  own  press  runs  of  Vietcong 
suspects — suspects  mind  you — being  tortured 
by  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  enough  to 
turn  anyone's  stomach. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  all  the  world. 
And,  fighting  in  a  hostile  environment  where 
technological  advantages  mean  little,  we  are 
making  ourselves  the  laughing  stock  of  other 
nations.  We  and  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  together  can't  put  down  half-starved 
guerrilla  fighters  who  think  they  have  an 
ideal  to  fight  for. 

Please   read   the   attached   editorial.     Our 
prayers  are  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Garth  and  Lorraine  Sanders. 


(From  the  Redding  (Calif.)   Record-Search- 
light, July  29,  1965] 
Let's  Hope   United   Nations  Will  Mediate 
IN  Vietnam 

The  one  cheering  note  in  President  John- 
son's press  conference  speech  yesterday  was 
the  renewed  appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
to  do  something  about  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

Unless  we  can  get  some  acceptable  inter- 
national body  to  take  over  and  mediate,  it 
appears  we're  trapped  in  an  Increasingly  bad 
mess.  For  without  allies,  Asiatic  or  Eu- 
ropean, we  are  engaged  In  a  land  war  In  Asia, 
and  In  the  eyes  of  a  great  part  of  the  world 
this  Is  rich  white  men  killing  poor  dark- 
skinned  people. 

And  It's  a  war  In  which  there  is  no  real 
winning.  Suppose  we  somehow  whip  the 
Vietcong  and  occupy  and  control  all  of  Viet- 
nam, or  at  least  of  all  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  neither  China  nor  Russia  comes  Into 
the  fight.  This  would  be  "victory,"  but  one 
in  which  we'd  have  to  be  the  occupying  con- 
queror for  a  long,  long  time.  An  alternative 
would  be  to  set  up  another  of  the  long  series 
of  dictatorships  that  have  plagued  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Of  course,  having  gone  as  far  as  we  have, 
it's  difficult  to  back  out  without  losing  face 
and  welching  on  commitments.  The  com- 
mitments should  not  have  been  made;  they 
were  commitments  the  American  people  were 
assured  would  not  be  made;  they  were  made 
to  a  "government"  lacking  the  support  or 
consent  of  the  people  it  seeks  to  govern. 

President  Johnson  did  not  make  the  orig- 
inal commitments,  though  he  has  tightened 
them.  But  now  he's  stuck  with  them,  and 
his  political  enemies,  the  very  ones  who  have 
ur^ed  him  to  hit  even  harder  In  Vietnam, 
already  have  shovsm  they'll  make  him  suffer 
either  way.  If  he  seeks  to  end  the  ghastly 
mess,  he'll  be  called  an  appeaser;  If  the  WM 
goes  on  and  gets  worse,  as  It  shows  every 
sign  of  doing,  It'll  be  'Lyndon's  war"  and 
he'll  face  a  candidate  pledged  to  "bring  our 
boys  home." 

This  Is  a  predicament  from  which  we  seem 
unable  to  free  ourselves.  That's  why  some 
help  from  outside  will  be  more  than  welcome. 


Washington.  D.C. 

July  29.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
courage  in  speaking  out  against  our  occujia- 
tlon  of  South  Vietnam  by  military  forces. 

Our  position  there  seems  Illegal,  Immoral, 
and  untenable  and  completely  opposed  to  our 
stated  national  concept  of  goals  and  ideals 
In  dealing  with  our  fellow  men. 

Tacit  consent  In  aiding  In  torture  of  Viet- 
namese peasants,  both  adults  and  teenagers 
and  actually  children,  who  are  caught 
between  the  ambitions  of  two  politically 
opposed  groups  of  Vietnam  Is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  acts  committed  by  this 
country  in  many  decades. 

Ruthlessly  aiding  In  bombing  Indis- 
criminately, either  because  of  Inexperience 
of  the  military  commanders  or  complete  dis- 
regard of  Internatfonal  military  code,  indi- 
cates that  we  have  already  taken  ourselves 
out  of  the  boundaries  of  behavior  set  by  the 
United  Nations.  As  a  Christian  nation  we 
are  setting  an  appalling  example  of  being 
far  more  ruthless  than  Communist  nations. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  advisers 
of  the  President  disregard  United  Nations 
opinion.  Whatever  good  has  been  achieved 
on  a  national  level  during  the  President's 
tenure  of  his  office  will  be  of  little  or  no 
Importance  if  we  continue  our  International 
policy  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  countries.  Rather,  we  should  with- 
draw all  troops  from  Vietnam  at  once,  leav- 
ing only  ovir  Embassy  personnel  and  work 
through  the  United  Nations  for  fulfillment 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  permit  the  Viet- 
namese electorate  to  decide  their  own  destiny. 
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HopefxUly  they  would  be  willing  to  become 
a  neutralized  nation  and  put  an  end  to  the 
military  dictatorship  which  we  are  support- 
ing In  South  Vietnam. 

Again  my  gratitude  that  we  have  one 
strong.  Intelligent,  and  moral  voice  which 
speaks  out  again  and  again  for  world  law  and 
order. 

With  warmest  best  wishes. 
Cordially. 

Mrs.  Fred  Z.  Hetzel. 

San  Francisco. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  My  congratulations  on  your  forth- 
right militant  rejection  of  President  John- 
son's "war"  program. 

There  are  many  of  us  walking  in  peace 
marches,  talking  to  friends  and  coworkers, 
urging  withdrawal  and  negotiation  who  are 
becoming  more  frustrated  and  discouraged 
as  each  day  more  dreadful  acts  are  carried 
out  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  voice  gives  us  courage  to  carry  on. 

Don't  fall  us — speak  out,  often. 
Most  sincerely, 

Ellen  Izaeo. 

July  29.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  appreciate  your 
having  the  courage  to  speak  out  ond  give 
your  opinion  on  this  terrible  war  In  Vietnam. 
I  agree  with  you  completely.  I  do  hope, 
through  your  efforts,  this  civil  war  In  Viet- 
nam can  be  settled  In  the  United  Nations. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Irene  Mandell. 

July  27.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle — but  thank  God  you  are  fight- 
ing. 

It  seems  as  though  the  warhawks.  Includ- 
ing Johnson,  have  gone  completely  off  their 
mind. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  I  could  help — I  write 
Johnson  almost  daily  hoping  that  enough 
mall  against  war  will  make  him  realize  that 
his  words  of  peace  and  his  actions  of  war 
Is  not  fooling  anyone. 

He  would  make  a  good  actor — he  Is  always 
posing — and  frankly  we  turn  off  our  TV 
when  he  is  on — becavise  he  seems  to  think 
he  Is  fooling  the  American  people.  All  he 
Is  doing  Is  showing  that  he  Is  a  warhawk — he 
lied  to  get  the  Presidency — so  where  do  we 
go  from  here? 

Again  thank  God  that  you  and  a  very  few 
of  the  others  are  protesting — it  gives  us  Just 
a  little  hope. 

Please  help  us  to  help  you  In  some  show 
of  faith  we  have  in  you  to  possibly  make 
the  warhawks  come  to  their  senses. 

Thank  you. 

Peggy  Klempner. 

YucAiPA,  Calif. 

WooDACRE,  Calif. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Please  continue  In 
your   efforts   against   more   military   aid   to 
Vietnam  and  in  your  criticism  of  Johnson's 
policy  regarding  this  disgusting  situation. 
Thank  you. 

Evelyn  Hall. 


voices  will  Join  yours  In  this  effort  In  the 
weeks  to  come. 
Americans  everywhere  are  Indebted  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  K.  Todd. 
P.S. — Since   I   am   a   displaced   Oregonlan 
now  living  In  California,  may  I  be  added  to 
your  mailing  list. 

J.  T. 


State  UNivERsrrY  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo, 

July  31.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Of  all  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ators you  must  surely  stand  most  erect  for 
your  forthright  declaraltons  In  opposition 
to  President  Johnson's  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
can  only  say  that  you  deserve  the  highest 
praise,  our  foremost  respect,  and  our  fullest 
support  In  your  sustaining  efforts  to  Inform 
the  Senate,  the  President,  and  the  American 
people  of  our  persistent  errors  In  regard  to 
our  military  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  I 
plead  with  you  to  maintain  your  courage  and 
your  dedication — not  to  yield  and  lose  heart. 
Let  me  inform  you  that  our  own  endeavors 
to  educate  the  American  public  concerning 
the  Vietnam  situation  continue  with  increas- 
ing vigor  and  dedication  through  the  spon- 
soring of  public  debates,  speeches,  distribu- 
tions of  literature,  conversation,  and  letters 
to  newspaper  editors  and  public  oCQclals.  If 
you  should  have  any  suggestion  to  propose 
to  us  so  that  we  might  be  more  effective, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  so  inform  me. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  have  available 
copies  of  speeches,  official  publications,  or 
any  other  written  material  to  send  me.  I 
would  be  most  pleased  for  you  to  place  my 
name  on  your  mailing  list  in  order  to  receive 
whatever  you  have  to  offer  along  these  lines. 
In  closing,  let  me  offer  to  you  a  more 
complete  quotation  of  President  Johnson's 
appeal  to  reason  so  often  quoted: 
"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together. 
If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 

the  good  of  the  land: 
But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  de- 
voured with  the  sword. 
— Holy  Bible.  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
chapter  1,  verses  18,  19,  and  20. 
What  could  be  more  prophetic? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Sidney  M.  Willhelm, 

Assistant  Professor. 


Carmichael,  Calif., 

July  28.  1985. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  the 
Senate  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  world. 
I  feel,  as  I  know  you  do,  that  our  only  hope 
In  this  age  is  the  settlement  of  our  prob- 
lems through  world  law  and  the  United  Na- 
tions     I   am  certain   that   more  and  more 


Woodland  Hills,  Calif., 

July  29.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  letter  to  register  my  approval  of  your 
ttand  concerning  U.S.  policy  in  southeast 
Asia,  particularly  as  regards  our  action  lit 
Vietnam. 

I  greatly  admire  your  courage  in  taking 
a  forthright  stand  for  what  you  believe  to 
be  right. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harry  E.  Sullivan. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

July  29.1fi95. 
Senator  W\yn=:  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Balding, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.'R  Senator  Morse:  I  heard  your  com- 
ment on  CBS  rega'-ding  Vietnam  where  you 
suggest  th:\t  our  dear  President  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  work  out  a  peace  through 
world  law. 

He  is  asking  for  h2lp  through  the  United 
Nations    but   In   turn    is    committing   more 


American  forces  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  given  up.  This  is  not  a  war  for 
freedom.  This  is  an  American  war.  It  looks 
like  we  are  in  it  to  stay. 

How  can  we  alert  our  Congress  and  the 
people  to  the  facts.  I  heard  Sander  Van- 
ocur — NBC  newsman  Jxist  back  from  Vietnam 
explaining  this  type  of  war  can  never  be  won. 
If  the  Americans  want  to  do  It  alone,  It  will 
take  2  million  men. 

Wish  you  health  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
courage.  Your  Governor  Mark  Hatfield's 
position  Is  great.  I  wrote  and  commended 
him  too. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ida  Messinger. 

Cupertino,  Calif., 

July  28, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  believe  you  will  appreciate  the 
sentiments  I  have  enclosed  with  this  letter. 
I  don't  know  If  you  ever  looked  up  any  of 
the  Bible  passages  I  have  referred  to  in  my 
material  to  you.  I  will  say  this,  you  have 
been  unswerving  in  your  fight  for  honesty 
and  falrplay  In  ovu*  foreign  affairs.  If  you 
and  your  associates  could  all  get  busy  and 
recognize  the  basic  soundness  of  my  analysis, 
perhaps  civilization  might  be  saved. 

I  can  anticipate  a  major  American  naval 
disaster  in  the  immediate  future.  Following 
that  there  will  be  four  or  five  atomic  or 
nuclear  bombs  dropped  by  our  side  In  a  con- 
tinuation of  "measured"  retaliation. 
Sincerely, 

I  Elton  R.  Maas. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

July  30. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  own  Senators  are 
of  no  use  to  me  In  this  matter  about  which  I 
and  many,  many  of  my  neighbors  fcl 
strongly. 

I  speak  of  our  activities  in  Vietnam.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  Lyndon  Johnson  had  the 
opportunity  of  all  history  to  proclaim  peace 
for  the  world  when  he  came  Into  office.  He 
did  not. 

We  look  at  the  wars  of  history  and  find 
that  after  killing  numberless  men,  the  peace 
table  was  the  final  settlement.  We  act  like 
beasts. 

What  concerns  us,  out  West  here,  is  the 
real  motivation  for  this  war  in  east  Asia.  If 
"communism"  the  favorite  cuss  word  of  our 
time.  Is  the  real  cause,  then  it  is  the  fears 
of  business,  private  profits  and  monopolies 
which  are  the  actual  urgency.  Is  it  such 
things  as  tin,  rice,  and  rubber  and  their 
future  control  by  our  "free  enterprisers" 
which  are  furthering  this  killing  spree,  this 
drafting  of  more  and  more  young  men  to 
snatch  their  profits  for  them  at  the  cost  of 
lives,  defeated  family  life,  and  embittered 
young  men? 

I  remember,  during  the  Korean  war,  we 
had  a  pet  shop  and  many  soldiers  on  fur- 
lough used  to  come  in  to  play  with  the  pup- 
pies and  kittens.  One  day  I  asked  one  of 
these  young  men  what  we  were  accomplish- 
ing in  Korea.  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
way  he  stiffened  up  and  replied  "Not  a  damn 
thing." 

After  that  I  made  a  business  of  asking. 
Perhaps  It  was  my  friendly,  gray-haired  old 
lady  appearance  which  made  them  ppeak 
frankly,  but  cut  of  the  39  I  asked  they  all 
made  practically  the  same  reply. 

Why,  for  instance,  have  we  not  sent  ves- 
sel after  vessel  loaded  with  food  and  mate- 
rials for  bettering  life  In  Vietnam,  to  get  the 
same  result  over  communism — if  it  really 
is  communism  we  fear.  Think  of  the  atti- 
tude toward  America  to  be  created  by  such 
gifts,  instead  of  winning  what  we  now  have— 


the  disapproval  of  practically  all  nations, 
lost  trade  with  the  immense  Chinese  popu- 
lation, and  not  the  least,  the  fears,  sadness 
and  unwillingness  of  the  parents  of  drafted 
soldiers. 

Please  set  me  straight.    We  need  the  advice 
and  wisdom  of  a  Senator  who  dares  to  oppose 
our  Government  p>ollcy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ethelyn  M.  Hartwich. 


North  Hollywood,  Calif., 

July  28.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I'm  with  you. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  Katzenberger. 


Port  Lauderdale,  Fla., 

July  29,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few  leaders  in  this  country  to 
whom  the  American  citizen  can  appeal. 

Why  do  our  statesmen  hide  their  heads  In 
the  muck  and  become  merely  politicians 
under  the  heel  of  President  Johnson?  Why 
is  everyone  who  disagrees  with  Johnson 
tarred  as  a  Communist?  Is  it  so  that  none 
win  dare  speak  out? 

Will  we  have  to  whine  like  the  German 
people  did  of  Hitler's  war:  "We  were  not 
responsible;  it  was  not  of  our  doing." 

Khrushchev  got  out  of  Cuba.  Was  he  a 
more  responsible  leader  than  Johnson? 
Doesn't  he  know  or  care  that  the  use  of  vio- 
lence to  solve  problems  is  an  absurdity?  Or 
is  he  some  sort  of  antihero.  above  the  con- 
science of  God  and  man? 

Our  late  President  Kennedy  was  more  than 
a  man  for  America,  he  was  a  man  for  the 
world.  Will  there  be  anyone  to  seize  the 
banner  from  his  stilled  hand  or  are  we  never 
to  have  the  loathsome  yoke  of  war  lifted? 
Must  we  all  follow  like  lemmings  down  into 
the  hellish  pit  which  Johnson  Is  digging 
deeper  for  us  everyday? 

Johnson's  arguments  for  war  are  as  straw 
in  the  wind.  Everyone  of  us  knows  that  this 
country  is  strong  enough  to  turn  back  any 
aggressor.     Let  not  America  be  the  aggressor. 

Why  hasn't  this  vital  issue  been  laid 
squarely  before  the  United  Nations  where  it 
belongs,  in  this  world  that  is  being  forced 
to  use  commonsense?  Why  Is  Johnson 
hedging  this  question? 

Surely,  America  could  do  more  for  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  through  a  demon- 
stration of  all-out  help  In  a  South  Vietnam 
that  is  separated  from  her  Communist 
neighbor,  North  Vietnam. 

This  senseless  killing  of  both  Americans 
and  Asians  is  creating  vast  fear  of  the 
U.S.  Government  throughout  the  world  and 
In  American  citizens,  also. 

In  God  we  trust. 

E.    COOTS. 


Winnbtka,  III., 

July  31, 1985. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson^ 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Not  long  ago,  I  wired 
you  that  I  do  not  want  a  wider  American  war 
In  Asia.  I  still  feel  the  same  way.  I,  how- 
ever, applaud  in  your  latest  remarks  that  you 
are  ready  to  talk  with  the  Vletcong  and  dis- 
cuss the  four  points  previously  made  by 
Hanoi.  I  hope  that  your  request  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  will  be  vigorously  pursued  and 
will  bear  fruit  before  we  become  more  in- 
volved In  deadly  warfare.  I  hope  that  dip- 
lomatic, political,  social,  and  economic  means, 
not  military,  will  be  used  from  this  point  on 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  death,  destruction, 
and  disease  in  both  Vletnams.  The  Increase 
In  draft  calls,  the  request  for  more  military 
spending  and  expansion  of  our  forces  in  Asia, 
frighten  all  of  us  and  serve  to  consolidate 
opposition  to  our  policies  throughout  the 
world. 

I  shall  stand  behind  you  in  every  diplo- 
matic effort  to  bring  an  end  to  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam. 

Yours  for  a  better  world, 

Sarah  Shoresman. 


WiNNETKA.  III., 

July  31. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  Just  sent  to  President  Johnson.  It 
is  only  one  of  many  recent  messages  to  him. 
I  hope  that  you  will  use  his  recent  state- 
ments In  such  a  way  that  he  will  receive 
public  support  for  the  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal approach,  rather  than  the  military  escala- 
tion which  seems  almost  inevitable. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  men  In  Con- 
gress to  whom  we  can  make  an  effective  ap- 
peal. We  hope  that  you  can  convince  more 
of  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Sabah  Shoresman. 


Gaza,  Iowa. 
July  28, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse  :  The  situation 
and  deplorable  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  has 
many  in  this  community  deeply  worried  and 
concerned. 

I  understand  you  are  one  who  is  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  and 
the  terrific  military  buildup  In  South  Viet- 
nam. If  so  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere 
appreciation  and  wholehearted  support. 

It  seems  this  situation  has  gotten  way  out 
of  hand.  Not  much  but  disaster  is  going  to 
be  achieved  by  all  the  military  aggressiveness 
and  show  of  force.  If  all  the  personnel  and 
money  could  be  turned  to  constructive  efforts 
and  peaceful  help  and  building  up  of  the 
country's  resources  rather  than  the  current 
destructive  policies  how  much  better  every- 
one would  be. 

May  you  continue  to  work  for  peace  and  a 
constructive  U.S.  policy. 
Many  thanks, 

Mrs.  Russell . 


Billings.  Mont., 

July  24.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I've  listened  with 
Interest  to  the  opinions  you  have  expressed 
in  recent  years  concerning  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  think  that  we  made  a  terrible  blunder  and 
the  proper  thing  now  is  to  admit  that  we 
made  a  mistake  and  get  out  of  Vietnam,  be- 
cause after  all  anyone  can  make  mistakes  and 
we  have  made  them  before.  We  should  turn 
It  over  to  the  United  Nations  and  let  the 
United  Nations  take  responsibility  and  be 
supported  at  the  very  time  that  It  needs  our 
support.  This  should  be  done  Immediately 
before  this  war  escalates  into  world  war  III. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  V.  Kronmiller,  M.D. 


to  see   the   editorials   and   good  columnists 
from  the  San  Juan  Chronicle? 

My  dear  man,  how  I  wish  we  had  you  for 
our  President. 

Carry  on. 

Helen  Hildreth. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

July  29, 1965. 
Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  May  I  again, 
on  behalf  of  both  myself  and  Mrs.  Borough, 
express  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your 
firm  stand  on  behalf  of  world  peace  in  the 
present  crisis  precipitated  by  the  Johnson 
administration?  You  and  the  courageous 
dissident  minority  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  standing  out  against  the 
warhawks  may  well  prove  the  deciding  fac- 
tor in  the  prevention  of  ultimate  chaos  and 
dissolution  for  civilization.  Your  responsi- 
bility is  tremendous. 

Your  battle  is  by  no  means  hopeless — the 
people  are  being  mobilized  on  behalf  of 
peace.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  de- 
cisive majority  of  the  politically  conscious 
citizenry  of  the  United  States  stands  for 
peace — against  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  for  the  prompt  settlement 
of  the  Issues  involved  through  the  United 
Nations.  As  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  the 
majority  is  torn  by  doubts  and  fears  and, 
though  silent,  is  by  no  means  convinced  that 
It  wants  Its  sons  to  fight  a  truly  foreign  war. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  representatives  of 
the  Pentagon-Industrial  complex  and  their 
defenders — always  the  enemies  of  interna- 
tional law  and  sanity.  But  these,  though 
powerfully  entrenched,  are  by  no  means  In- 
vincible In  the  face  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional opinion.  I  am  eager  that  you  and 
your  courageous  colleagues  accept  this  wholly 
rational  premise.  Do  you?  You  must  not 
concede  that  you  are  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

Above  all  else,  It  ought  to  be  Increasingly 
apparent  that  the  official  Washington  pre- 
sumption that  this  Nation  has  a  right  to  lay 
down  the  moral  law  for  all  humanity  Is 
ludicrous  and  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Let's  get  off  our  high  horse 
and  try  to  be  cooperative  human  beings. 

Thanks  again,  Congressman  Brown. 
Cordially  yours, 

Rextben  W.  Borough. 


Menlo  Park.  Calif., 

July  30,  1965. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  not  seen 
your  name  In  our  papers  since  Johnson's  talk, 
but  I  heard  on  radio  that  you  yelled  "mur- 
der" with  which  I  wholly  agree. 

We  keep  on  trying  to  Influence  Johnson 
to  cease-fire,  to  turn  the  negotiations  over  to 
a  United  Nations  which  we  would  support 
and  make  strong  enough  to  settle  Interna- 
tional disputes. 

Could  some  of  these  clippings  be  Inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record?    Do  you  like 


Cortaro,  Ariz., 

July  30.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  critical  Vietnam  situa- 
tion Is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  seems 
that  most  people,  who  are  concerned  about 
the  Vietnam  fight,  deal  with  It  only  with 
their  emotions,  not  with  their  Intellect  (per- 
haps their  brain  has  been  numbed  by  the 
slaughter) . 

Oh,  how  the  American  people  do  need 
understanding  and  Integrity  when  they  are 
confronted  with  controversial  problems. 

The  average  public  official  and  the  average 
American  Is  starving  for,  at  least,  one  of  the 
qualities  In  which  you  are  outstanding,  that 
Is  Intellectual  and  moral  courage. 

I  think  the  national  administration  Is 
making  some  good  progress  with  many  of  our 
domestic  problems,  but  the  foreign  policy 
seems  to  be  far  off  the  course,  especially  the 
massacre  action  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  Nation  has  no  right  to  use 
military  power  to  force  other  nations  to 
adopt  an  ultra  conservative  or  reactionary 
government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  many  years  the 
United  States  has  been  giving  military  or 
economic  supi>ort  to  royalty  and  other  dlcU^- 
tors  In  foreign  countries.  1 
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It  seema  to  me  that  this  Nation  Is  Inter- 
fering with  the  democratic  processes  In  Viet- 
nam. 

This  Government  should  exercise  more  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  Vietnam  fight  Instead  of 
extending  It. 

Senator.  I  think  some  of  your  views  on 
foreign  policy  are  much  better  than  some 
of  those  being  followed. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  I  apprelcate  your 
active  Intellectual  and  moral  courage  In  yoxir 
concern  with  our  today's  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Jackson. 

P.S.  A  quotation  from  a  cartoon :  "The  only 
thing  to  do  is  set  up  a  reactionary.  Incom- 
petent government,  then  ask  for  U.S.  sup- 
port." 

Egg  Harbor,  N.J., 

July  30.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  How  courageous  a 
man  you  are.  Your  path  must  be  lonely.  I 
pray  for  you  and  your  convictions,  dally. 
How  some  of  our  leaders  throughout  the 
world  can  gamble  with  millions  and  millions 
of  lives  is  nonunderstandable. 
A  concerned  citizen, 

Mrs.  Calette  Gauj. 


Dorchester,  Mass., 

July  31,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  In  favor  of 
your  fight  to  have  President  Johnson  clarify 
our  foreign  policy.  You  are  a  patriot  to  your 
country.  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  harassed 
by  being  unable  to  have  your  speeches 
printed  because  of  your  dissent  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  view. 

Gerald  J.  C'Roxtrke,  Jr. 


Milwaukee,  Wis., 

July  29.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  continue  your 
efiforts  to  have  the  Vietnam  war  settled  by 
the  TJ.N.  My  husband  and  I  are  among  those 
who  do  not  approve  of  U.S.  behavior  In  that 
country  and  who  do  not  go  along  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Ivy  Nevala. 


Davis,  Calit., 

July  27,  1965. 
Dear   Senator   Morse:    My   profound   ad- 
miration for  your  courageous  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. 

You  win  yet  be  honored  for  your  expert 
analysis  of  this  senseless  war — If  there  la 
anyone  left  to  honor  you. 

John  E.  Dhapeb. 

West  Branch,  Iowa, 

July  31, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  "No"  vote  on 
May  4,  1965,  when  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  an  "additional  $700 
million  to  meet  mounting  military  require- 
ments in  Vietnam"  Is  applauded.  May  you 
continue  to  be  responsible  to  and  for  the 
people  of  these  United  States  and  of  thlfl 
world. 

Through  Christ. 
Love, 

Fred  L.  Barnett. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

July  31. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Sir:  You  are  Indeed  the  greatest  man  in 
Washington  today,  I  only  wish  that  you  were 
from  New  York.  My  representatives — one  a 
man  full  of  Boston  beans  who  must  confess 
to  Cardinal  Spellman  and  the  other  Is  for- 
ever looking  for  softer  matzoth  balls  on 
Broadway. 

S.  MORASKl. 


New  York,  N.Y..  July  30. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  to  President  Johnson. 

This  country  Is  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return.  You  are  one  of  the  few 
people  with  the  courage  and  honesty  to  speak 
out.  We  look  to  you  for  leadership  and  guid- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 

Jane  K.  Sklab. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  30, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Yoxir  remarks  concern- 
ing your  distress  at  having  to  send  our  boys 
to  be  killed  In  Vietnam  were  unconvincing. 
To  the  ears  of  a  mother  they  had  a  false  ring. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  worth  the  cost 
of  a  single  life,  American  or  Vietnamese.  If 
you  are  at  all  sincere,  you  can  agree  to  the 
Implementation  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords. 
Then  you  will  be  saved  the  need  for  shed- 
ding tears  for  our  boys. 
Respectfully, 

JaneK.  Sklah. 

Modesto  Junior  College, 
Modesto.  Calif.,  July  15,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  college  teacher 
since    1930,    except    for    4    years'    service    In 
World  War  II,  I  am  behind  you  100  percent 
In  your  program  for  Vietnam.    I  also  suggest 
that  McNamara  and  Rusk  should  go. 
Also,  the  Bundy  boys  should  go. 
What  can  we  Democrats  do  to  help  mat- 
ters? 

Charles  Black, 
Instructor  in  Anthropology. 
P.S.  The  administration  could  use  a  few 
anthropologists,  but  then  these  are  not  very 
popular  with  either  the  south  or  the  Army. 

Springdale,  Conn. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  I  think  you  are  the  only  Senator 
in  Washington  that  Is  sensible.  Please  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  for  you  refiect  the  views 
of  many  Americans. 
Thank  you. 

Dorothy  Osilea. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich., 

Augu.st  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Eastern  Michigan  University  Vietnam 
Committee  urges  cease-fire  and  Immediate 
negotiations  with  National  Liberation  Front 
In  Vletntim. 

J.  Theodore  Hetley. 

James  R.  Walter. 


Pittsburch,  Pa., 

August  2,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  endorse  your  stand 

on  Vietnam.     We  were  wrong  to  go  there; 

are  wrong  to  stay  there.     Two  wrongs  do  not 

make  a  right.     "May  yoiu-  tribe  Increase." 

Celia  C.  Lewis. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich., 

August  2,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  to  cease  bombing  Vietnam.  Be- 
gin negotiations  immediately  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

James  R.  and  Judith  C.  Walter. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

July  27.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Hurrah  and  cheers. 
Heard  your  short  comment  anent  Vietnam 
fracas  tonight  at  10  pan.  over  Station  KCPX. 
Channel  4. 

It  Is  about  time  some  of  you  In  Congress 
pulled  on  President  Johnson's  [but  more  so 
on  McNamara's  and  Rusk's  and  CIA's] 
leashes.  Who  says  we  [the  people]  want  to 
fight?  If  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  well-heeled 
backers  want  to  fight  a  war  let  them — with 
their  bodies,  their  blood,  their  sons — keep  the 
rest  of  us  out  of  their  perile,  childish,  stupid, 
Napoleonisque  games. 

We  have  many  problems  here.  Why  not 
make  this  country  a  closer  approximation  of 
Heaven  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
their  hell-making.  And  what  will  the  Viet- 
namese be  freed  from — an  approximation  ol 
poverty  to  the  sureness  of  destroyed  produc- 
tivity? Since  when  can  the  destruction  of 
land  be  called  a  blessing?  What  kind  of 
friends  are  those  who  come  Into  my  yard  to 
help  me  in  a  fight  with  my  brother  and  who 
leave  me  minus  a  house,  a  barn,  a  crop,  every- 
thing. That  Is  what  we  are  doing  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Johnson  better  take  care  that  he  not 
lose  more  than  his  face.  The  one  called  God 
may  take  a  look-see  on  this  earth  and  decide 
to  sweep  it  clean  of  all  who  encumber  It  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  dead.  With  God, 
positions  and  possessions  do  not  count  and 
leaders  who  lead  their  followers  to  evil-doing 
are  guiltier  than  the  Ignorant  masses  the? 

lead. 

May  that  God  Inspire  you  to  oppose  the 
real  malefactors  within  this  and  within  all 
nations  on  this  earth.  Congress  still  has  the 
last  say-so  on  declaration  of  war.  Don't  let 
Johnson,  et  al.,  eucher  us  Into  that  declara- 
tion. 

God  be  with  you. 

Fred  F.  Jurasek. 

Portland,  Greg.,  July  30. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  feel  the 
pulse  of  heartbreak  for  our  Nation  at  the 
decision  of  President  Johnson  to  send  his 
peace  and  progress  program  forward  on  for- 
eign soil  with  the  blood  of  our  sons,  and  tears 
of  their  loved  ones. 

As  our  confidence  In  our  President  is 
shaken,  please  let  us  extend  our  vote  of  con- 
fidence to  you  for  the  mighty  right  you  stand 
for,  and  thank  God  you  can  speak  out  so  we 
can  all  hear  you. 

We  voted  for  a  man  who  promised  that 
no  mother's  son  would  fight  on  foreign 
soil,  and  not  at  home;  unless  we  were 
attacked.  The  Oregonlan  depicted  our  new 
President  and  Vice  President  In  colored  pic- 
tures and  Ink  as  peace  and  progress. 

Now  he  describes  "peace"  to  us  as  war 
strategy  to  have  peace  If  we  have  to  fight 
for  It.  He  never  talks  of  Initiating  meas- 
ures to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution.  He 
only  suggests  that  those  who  do  not  have 
either  the  ability  or  the  confidence  in  our 
Nation  to  offer  a  solution  that  will  be  Inviting 
enough  for  us  to  stop  killing  them  because 
they  are  Communists. 

President  Johnson  Is  right  when  he  claims 
this  Idea  of  carrying  the  war  forward  over 
there  Is  an  old  Idea  for  that  Is  what 
MacArthur  was  fired  for. 

It  was  hard  to  expect  anything  from  Ike 
except  war  strategy,  but  somehow  we  m 
had  high  hope  that  Kennedy  would  grad- 
ually negotiate  trade  agreements  to  bridge 
a  way  to  greater  understanding  among  na- 
tions, because  of  his  great  Intelligence  in  in- 
fluencing the  nations  of  the  world  to  work 
peacefully  toward  solutions,  and  his  patience 
to  bring  them  about,  and  now  we  mourn  his 
loss  to  our  Nation  anew  as  we  see  the  result  of 
"Impatience." 

When  you  speak  It  Is  like  a  light  high  on 
a  hill  of  hope,  again  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  us  to  you.     | 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  John  Maxwell. 


Jackson,  Calif., 

July  28. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  cannot  vote  for  you, 
but  I  do  respect  you.  Why,  why,  why  must 
we  continue  to  kill  o\ir  lovely  young  boys? 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  for 
United  Nations.  What  Is  It  for?  Can't 
America  produce  even  one  good  leader  that 
can  prevent  war? 

We  are  not  all  behind  President  Johnson. 
Is  this  another  Korea?  What  Is  our  foreign 
policy? 

We  fight  communism  In  Asia,  then  we  have 
it  90  miles  away  and  even  In  the  United 
States. 

I  thought  only  Congress  could  declare  war? 

I've  lost  faith  In  our  "Great  White  Father." 

Respectfully  but  so  very,  very  sad,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Claudia  Babcoke. 


Eastern  Michigan  University, 

July  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  voter  and  citizen  In  the 
United  States,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
and  sincere  appreciation  for  your  courageous 
stand  upon  the  question  of  Vietnam.  It  Is 
comforting  to  know  that  the  Senate  Is  not 
entirely  without  consciousness  that  In  Viet- 
nam the  United  States  has  put  forward  the 
most  unfortunate  foreign  policy  commit- 
ment (with  the  exception  of  the  Inexcusable 
performance  In  the  Dominican  Republic) 
to  date. 

The  United  States  should  never  have  been 
in  South  Vietnam,  to  begin  with.  And 
neither  International  law  nor  commonsense 
support  our  continued  adventures  In  that 
unfortunate  country. 

The  only  conceivably  sensible  and  hon- 
orable thing  for  the  United  States  to  do 
now  In  Vietnam  is  to  ask  the  U.N.  to  exer- 
cise all  Its  possible  power  to  gain  a  cease-fire 
preliminary  to  serious  negotiations  for  a 
settlement.  And  negotiations  must  Include 
all  concerned  parties  (the  Vletcong  also)  at 
the  conference  table. 

Once  the  dangerous.  Insane  escalation  of 
the  war,  and  the  mutual  use  of  terror  and 
brutality,  have  stopped,  we  may  all  recover 
our  wits  sufficiently  to  make  a  settlement 
at  least  as  good  as  the  1954  Geneva  accord — 
with  the  United  States  a  signatory  this  time, 
please. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ann  Hubbell. 

P.S. — I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  President  Johnson. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

July  31, 1965. 
The  Prestoent, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  college  educated, 
voting,  questioning,  responsible  citizen,  I 
feel  compelled  to  protest  what  my  country 
is  doing  In  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  may  not  approve  of  what  other 
countries  do.  but  that  Is  Irrelevant.  This 
Is  my  country,  and  the  only  one  In  which 
I  have  an  Involvement. 

I  am  offended  that  we  feel  we  have  In- 
herited the  divine  right  to  determine  what 
Is  right  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
has  burdened  us  with  policing  the  whole 
world,  enforcing  our  policies  most  cruelly 
at  times  and.  in  short,  led  us  to  a  kind  of 
Insanity  which  calls  every  revolution  com- 
munist and  quashes  the  Just  struggle  for 
freedom.  We  have  turned  our  backs  on  the 
motivations  which.  In  their  turn,  caused  our 
own  revolution.  We  are  ignoring  the  reali- 
ties of  the   world   situation. 

I  feel  like  a  citizen  of  prewar  Germany 
who  sat  and  watched  while  the  trains  took 


Jews  past  to  be  stripped  of  the  final  free- 
dom. There  Is  no  "right"  or  "wrong"  In 
this  world  politically;  but  there  Is  a  wrong, 
and  we  all  know  It,  when  people  are  mangled 
and  murdered  by  us.  Hitler  leveled  Lidice 
In  the  war  when  It  was  supposed  to  hold 
partisans — and  the  world  called  it  Just  one 
more  of  his  atrocities.  I  do  not  want  my 
country  to  be  doing  the  same;  I  grew  up 
being  taught  It  could  never  be  so. 

And  even  more  practically,  can  we  go  on 
using  these  methods  wherever  another  coun- 
try would  use  communism  or  socialism  or 
whatever  to  achieve  what  we  already  have. 
It  is  none  of  our  business.  And  we  cannot 
keep  it  up  forever.  We  must  find  alternative 
methods  to  war  to  settle  human  disputes. 
Instead  of  relying  on  defense  and  armaments 
experts,  please  listen  more  to  the  many 
State  Department  and  university  experts  who 
are  spending  their  lives  working  out  ways 
to  achieve  peace  through  honest  nSgotla- 
tlons,  economic  cooperation,  agreement  to 
allow  others  to  differ  with  us. 

In  brief,  they,  whoever  they  are.  are  no 
more  perfect  than  we.  We  must  accept  this 
and  plan  for.  not  an  end  to  strife,  ways  to 
settle  strife  without  the  horrible  means  of 
modern  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jean  Clarridge  Pelletiere. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich.. 

August  1, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  President  Johnson:  I  wish  to 
convey  to  you  my  opposition  to  the  present 
policy  toward  Vietnam. 

Although  the  number  of  our  troops  has 
been  Increased  In  that  area  and  the  draft 
doubled,  the  war  Is  hopeless.  It  seems  to  me. 
from  a  military  standpoint.  The  French 
committed  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops  to 
the  task  of  defeating  the  Vletmlnh  and  ulti- 
mately had  to  withdraw  even  though  they 
continued  to  hold  the  major  cities. 

If  the  war  continues  to  escalate,  both 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  will  be  killed  In 
Increasing  numbers  In  a  brutal,  senseless 
war  which  can  go  on  for  years  until  It  be- 
comes another  Korea.  And  the  Korean  war 
finally  became  so  unpopular  that  General 
Elsenhower  In  1952  promised  to  go  to  Korea 
If  elected  and  secure  a  cease-fire  which  he 
did. 

The  political  Implication  of  a  continued 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  that  we  will  lose  more  face 
than  we  already  have  among  southeast 
Asians  and  probably  among  undeveloped  na- 
tions over  the  world.  Moreover,  If  It  Is 
communism  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, more  Communists  will  be  produced 
with  each  day  the  war  continues. 

But  the  most  serious  results  of  the  war 
might  well  be  a  nuclear  confrontation  fol- 
lowed by  someone's  decision  to  employ  atom- 
ic weapons.  This  danger.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  so  frightening  that  no  nation  is  Justified 
in  embarking  on  the  sort  of  military  ad- 
venturism which  now  characterizes  ova  Viet- 
nam policy. 

I  urge  you  to  deescalate  the  war  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  tension  and  removing 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Theodore  Hefley. 

Bronx,  N.Y.,  July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Keep  up  your  fight  against  the 
ever-widening  U.S.  military  involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

Only  Congress  can  declare  war,  according 
to  the  Constitution.  We  are  In  a  hot  shoot- 
ing war.  but  why  has  Congress  failed  to  exer- 
cise Its  warmaklng  authority,  which  Is  ex- 


pressly mandated  In  article  I,  section  Vin, 
subdivision  11  of  the  Constitution? 

I  am  proud  that  you  keep  insisting  for 
Congress  to  debate  this  issue.  Too  many  of 
your  colleagues  in  Congress  either  are  too 
timid,  or  too  Indifferent  to  this  life  and 
death  problem. 

Maybe  now  Congress  will  take  up  discus- 
sion of  our  southeast  Asia  troubles  since 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men  are  to 
be  sent  there,  and  since  It  is  to  cost  so  much 
money. 

I  admire  you  for  standing  up  almost  alone 
In  your  dissent  of  current  Presidential  i>ol- 
Icy  on  southeast  Asia.  The  Congress  shotild 
be  grateful  to  you  for  saving  the  warmaklng 
policy  for  the  Congress  to  perform,  as  the 
Constitution  states. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Helen  D.  Earstaot. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

July  31,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  great  dismay  at  your  decision  once 
again  to  escalate  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
The  refusal  of  oiu-  antagonists  there  to  talk 
peace  cannot  be  a  convincing  reason  for 
escalation  until  we  have  offered  to  talk  with 
the  people  we  are  actually  fighting  against. 

If  that  kind  of  peace  negotiation  now 
seems  like  "backing  down."  we  have  nobody 
to  blame  but  ourselves,  since  our  "commit- 
ment" to  dictate  what  kind  of  government 
the  Vietnamese  shall  have  violates  all  oiir 
basis  American  values. 

The  only  moral  purpose  for  a  foreign  mili- 
tary presence  In  Vietnam  would  be  to  insure 
the  freedom  of  free  elections  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
this  Is  to  make  the  military  presence  Inter- 
national; I.e..  imder  the  United  Nations. 

If  we  are  afraid  that  South  Vietnam  would 
go  Communist  In  a  free  election,  then  our 
best  bet  Is  to  have  the  U.N.  supervise  two 
free  elections,  several  years  apart,  so  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  a  chance  to  live  under 
the  kind  of  ^^overnment  they  now  think  they 
want  and  then  have  a  chance  to  change  their 
minds  if  they  want  to. 

Such  a  policy  would  do  the  greatest  honor 
to  our  American  beliefs  In  democracy  and 
Individual  freedom.  Until  it  has  been  tried 
we  cannot  honestly  claim  that  we  have  no 
peaceful  and  honorable  alternatives  to  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Respectfully. 

Elizabeth  Converse. 

Copy  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

July  30.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  being  written  to 
say  that  I  agree  entirely  with  your  position 
in  the  Illegal  war  we  are  carrying  on  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  read  in  the  papers 
at  times  that  you  are  one  of  the  very  few 
men  In  Congress  who  have  the  courage  to 
get  on  your  feet  and  disagree  with  Mr.  John- 
son In  this  matter.  We  have  no  business 
In  fighting  a  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  we 
never  made  any  promises  or  commitments 
to  any  country  to  do  so.  We  were  to  furnish 
some  military  advisers  to  that  little  country 
but  we  were  never  under  any  obligation  to 
send  thousands  of  troops  there  to  carry  on 
a  war. 

If  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam  get  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam  I  do  not  see  whether 
that  makes  any  difference  to  us.  This  whole 
little  country  Is  not  worth  the  life  of  one 
American  soldier.  The  situation  Is  getting 
worse  and  worse.  We  are  losing  men  every 
day  and  the  expense  Is  terrible  and  we  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay.     This  Is  a  matter 
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that  the  United  Nations  should  have  to 
handle  and  not  the  United  States  should 
handle  alone.  We  ought  to  get  out  of  that 
little  country  as  quickly  as  we  can  and  slow 
down  Instead  of  enlarging  the  war.  If  a 
vote  m  this  country  were  taken.  I  am  con- 
fident  that  the  great  majority  would  agree 
with  you  that  we  should  not  and  have  no 
right  to  carry  on  a  war  In  that  country.  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  courage 
In  the  position  you  have  taken.  It  seems, 
however,  that  practically  all  the  Democrats 
m  Congress  go  along  with  whatever  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  and  are  afraid  to  oppose  him 
In  anything. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  Ross. 

PS. Our  Florida  Senator,  Geobge  Smath- 

ERS  is  doing  a  poor  Job— he  does  every- 
thing Mr.  Johnson  orders  to  be  done.  I 
have  so  written  him.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Jacksonville    City    Council    for 

several  years.  _ 

J.HJI. 

July  29,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  the  hopes  that  you  will  relay  my  plea 
to  anyone  who  is  in  a  position  to  listen. 
Please,  please  for  every  mother,  son,  wife,  and 
children  left  behind,  can't  someone  put  a 
stop  to  this  horrible  mess  before  it  goes  any 
further?  It  appears  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  gone  completely  insane  with  a 
few  exceptions   of  course. 

As  a  private  citizen,  taxpayer,  and  voter. 
I  am  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  insane  mess  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President  has  explained  and  explained 
but  I  am  still  unable  to  grasp  the  real  rea- 
sons Why?  Are  they  being  told?  Or  are  we 
being  duped  again? 

Please  do  whatever  you  can  to  help  stop 
the  war   and   register   my   protest   if  It  will 

help. 

Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Laxtrel  Todd. 

July  30, 1965. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
United  Nations, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  all  governments  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  peace  and  the  ending 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  may  I  suggest  that 
you  call  for  a  cease-fire  to  take  effect  August 
14.  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  cease-fire  In 
World  War  II.  This  should  be  accompanied 
by  steps  toward  negotiations. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Philip  S.  Rowen. 

Vista,  Calif.,  July  27. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  In  accord  with  your  pol- 
icy on  Vietnam.  How  can  we  help  you  In 
your  etiorts? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Leroy  Thomas, 
Leroy  Thomas. 


ent  U.S.  policy.  Intelligent  criticism,  that 
is  aware  at  least  of  the  perils  of  surrender 
and  can  consider  them  and  still  offer  alter- 
natives. Is  what  I  seek.  If  you  could  send  me 
any  literature  you  might  have,  copies  of  past 
speeches  on  this  topic  or  the  names  of  some 
other  books  so  I  might  read,  I  would  be 
greatly  appreciative. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Newman. 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y., 

July  29,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  President's  ap- 
proach to  the  United  Nations  In  his  state- 
ment yesterday  indicates  that  he  Is  at  last 
beginning  to  feel  the  force  of  your  persistent 
argument. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you.  and  to  those 
few  of  your  colleagues  courageous  enough  to 
support  you.  I  hope  you  will  find  the  energy 
to  persist  In  your  weaiylng.  and  In  many 
places  unappreciated,  effort  to  bring  sense 
Into  our  foreign  policy. 

I  am  sure  that  If  It  had  not  been  for  you. 
the  President  would  still  be  holding  tight 
shut  even  this  one  little  door  to  peace. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  personal 
consideration,  I  am,  sir. 
Yours  truly, 

Emmett  Swisshelm. 


Sebastopol,  Calif..  July  29,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I've  heard  many 
people  In  this  area  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  your  valiant  effort  In  behalf  of  the 
Vietnam  people.  Accept  my  thanks  for  all 
you  are  doing  to  prcwnote  Justice  and  sanity 

In  world  affairs. 

Lloyd  M,  Allen. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  simply  a  citizen  who  feels 
that  we  are  embarked  upon  a  losing  so  Im- 
moral path  In  Vietnam.  Although  I  am 
aware  of  the  many  mistakes  of  U.S.  policy  of 
the  past  in  this  region  and  of  the  many  falla- 
cies and  flaws  of  the  present  policy,  I  find  It 
difficult  to  consider  alternatives.  Most  of 
what  I  read  Is  either  outright  opposition, 
with  no  actual  realization  of  any  dangers  of 
outright  surrender,  or  approval  of  the  pres- 


JuLY  27, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  I  doubt  that 
President  Johnson's  consensus  Is  any  less 
evident  In  Oregon  than  In  my  locale  In  east- 
ern Massachusetts,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  for  your  (politically)  brave  stand  on  this 
Nation's  policy  of  abandon  in  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly, you  are  alienating  many  of  your  con- 
stituents with  your  statements.  It  is  absurd 
that  the  Senate  Is  proving  Itself  so  woefully 
lacking  In  its  willingness  to  get  informed  on 
the  development  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
that  only  two  In  Its  ranks,  yourself  and  Sen- 
ator Gruening,  seem  to  be  able  to  bring  rea- 
son to  bear  on  the  problem.  More  power  to 
you!  Vietnam  Is  obviously  too  delicate  a 
problem  to  be  coped  with  Intelligently  by 
politicians. 

I  have  recently  finished  reading  Harold 
Laskl's  "The  Rise  of  European  Liberalism" 
(1936).  Below  I  have  quoted  the  closing 
passages  from  that  work  for  you.  In  them 
Laskl  describes  his  Impression  of  the  failure 
of  the  so-called  liberal  states  of  the  19th 
century  to  avoid  the  conflagration  of  1914. 
His  analysis,  which  points  out  the  Ironies  of 
universal  Ideals  compromised  to  parochial 
self-Interest  and  reason  perverted  by  crusad- 
ing self-righteousness,  seemed  to  this  reader 
compelllngly  applicable  to  the  posture  of  the 
present  US.  policymaking  machine.  At  least 
It  helps  to  explain  our  Government's  naive 
understanding  of  modern  Communism,  its 
reluctance  to  understand  Ho,  the  Viet  Minh, 
the  Vletcong,  Vietnamese-Chinese  relations. 
Its  spurious  legitimization  of  South  Vietnam 
In  1954.  Its  sanctlficatlon  of  that  regime  by 
means  of  the  SEATO  protocol  In  September 
of  1954,  and  Its  mounting  of  a  crusade  there 
since  1960.  Surely,  the  men  In  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  so  consciously  pursued  a 
power  position  In  Vietnam,  a  position  which 
can  be  rationalized  only  through  crude  abuses 
of  fact  and  history,  must  feel  threatened  by 
Ideas  such  as  self-determination  of  peoples, 
antl-colonlallsm,  distribution  of  goods  ac- 
cording to  need,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Whether  either  blind  self-righteousness  or 
cunning  greed  alone  inform  the  outlooks  of 
our  Vietnam  policymakers  Is  Impossible  to 
determine  from  my  vantage  point.  More 
than  likely  both  these  traits  are  playing  im- 
portant roles  as  our  Government  enjoys 
equating  the  protection  of  mankind's  free- 
dom with  our  national  self-interest.     With 


an  unassailable  formal  Justlflcatlon  for  our 
policy  such  as  this,  It  has  become  Increasingly 
Impossible  for  the  United  States  to  keep  Its 
foreign  policies  geared  toward  satisfying  the 
hoped-for  community  of  diverse  nations  and 
political  systems  that  gave  a  reprieve  to  the 
war-torn  world  in  1945.  In  essence,  the 
United  States  Is  committing  Its  power  to  a 
concept  of  world  order  that  Is  already  obso- 
lete. The  self-Interest  of  the  United  States 
Is  its  own  business  which  It  must  square 
with  the  Interests  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world:  the  freedom  of  mankind  Is  the 
business  of  a  genuine  United  Nations. 

Well,  enough  of  my  theorizing.     Here  are 
the  passages  from  Laskl : 

"That  they  [the  classical  liberals]  had 
made  war  and  revolution  In  their  search  for 
authority  they  either  did  not  remember  or 
chose  to  forget.  That  there  was  a  time  when 
they,  also,  had  been  driven  to  plead  for 
understanding  and  Justice  and  mercy  they 
no  longer  recollected.  That  the  liberty  they 
cherished  was,  In  sober  fact,  a  freedom  denied 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  fellow- 
cltlzens  too  rarely  entered  Into  their  con- 
scious thoughts.  They  had  refused  to  see 
that  a  Just  society  means  either  one  in  which 
there  is  recognition  of  an  equal  claim  upon 
the  common  stock  of  welfare,  or  one,  at 
least.  In  which  differences  In  reward  are 
capable  of  Justification  in  terms  of  relevance 
to  that  common  stock.  They  had  been  con- 
tent to  assume  that  a  profltmaking  society 
will,  as  science  bestows  the  fruits  of  Its  dis- 
coveries upon  mankind,  always  be  wealthy 
enough  to  buy  off  Its  adversaries  with  mate- 
rial concessions.  On  their  assumptions, 
they  could  not  foresee  that  the  forces  of 
production  would  come  Into  conflict  .so 
profound  with  the  relations  of  production  as 
to  Jeopardize  the  continuity  of  all  the  habits 
by  which  they  shai>ed  their  lives.  That  con- 
flict had  been  predicted  throughout  the 
course  of  the  19th  century:  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  had  refused  to  take  those  steps  by 
which  its  acerbities  might  have  been  as- 
suaged. 

"So  that  when  the  conflict  did  come,  they 
were  unprepared  for  its  advent.  Like  their 
predecessors,  they  fell  into  angry  panic,  and 
felt  with  conviction  that  no  price  was  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  retention  of  their  privi- 
lege. Even  when  the  price  exacted  was  the 
destruction  of  the  liberal  spirit,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  Justify  that  sacrifice.  They  called 
It  the  common  well-being,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  preservation  of  civilized  life. 
They  refused  to  admit  that  the  energizing 
principle  of  their  society  was  exhausted. 
They  could  not  believe — even  with  the  evi- 
dence dramatically  before  their  eyes— that 
mankind  was  ready  for  a  new  social  order 
based  upon  a  new  relation  of  man  to  man. 
They  had  in  their  hands  the  choice  between 
peace  and  war.  But  so  completely  were  they 
in  thrall  to  the  profitmaklng  motive  that,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  they  blindly  chose 
war,  without  the  vision  to  perceive  that  the 
thing  they  called  humanity  was  no  other 
than  the  greed  they  served.  So,  as  In  the 
16th  century,  mankind  seemed  to  enter  upon 
a  long  period  of  winter.  We  can  comfort 
ourselves  only  with  the  hope  that  a  later 
generation  will  detect  In  Its  rigors  the  grim 
prelude  to  a  brighter  spring"  (pp.  263.  264). 
Sincerely. 

Paul  A.  Pideler, 
Instructor    in     History,     State    College. 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Riverside,  Riparius,  N.Y., 

July  30,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  a  new  wrinkle 
of  an  argument  for  you  In  your  continuing 
and  Just  fight  against  the  administration's 
Immoral  policies  in  Vietnam,  though  per- 
haps it  occurred  to  you. 

We  are  allegedly  fighting  to  preserve  and 
secure  freedom  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  we  are  using  B-52's  and  napalm  In  this 
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cause.  Do  we  love  freedom  so  much  that 
we  would  send  some  marines  to  South  Africa 
to  release  the  hundreds  of  political  prisoners 
^^here — who  are  Imprisoned  because  they 
have  stood  up  for  certain  minimal  human 
rights?  Or  Is  our  concern  for  freedom  highly 
selective  and  relevant  only  where  our  banks 
do  not  have  significant  investments.  In 
short,  our  guardianship  of  freedom  Is 
strangely  selective  and  seems  limited  to  de- 
stroying the  terrain  of  primitive  countries 
to  stop  communism.  How  about  freeing 
Albert  Luthull? 
Cordially. 

Warren  E.  Steinkraus. 


Flushing.  N.Y.. 

July  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  mailed  to  Senators  Javits  and 
Kennedy,  and  Congressman  Rosenthal.  We 
wish  to  express  our  approval  to  you  and 
Senator  Gruening  for  being  two  courageous 
men  whose  views  we  applaud. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Holland, 
Burt  S.  Holland. 


The  people  will  follow  the  President 
blindly,  more  readily  because  of  his  evident, 
sincere  desire  for  peace  "with  honor."  The 
conditioned  reflex  of  the  cry  of  "stop  com- 
munism" Is  strong.  But  I  see  little  hope  of 
a  solution  along  lines  acceptable  to  the  Pres- 
ident's advisors  through  the  United  Na- 
tions—whom the  Vletcong  Is  unlikely  to 
trust. 

I  believe  we  must  get  out  with  what  little 
dignity  remains  possible  and  save  our  powder 
for  a  better  fight — which  please  God  may  not 
be  necessary — such  as  a  Chinese  invasion  of 
India.  This  present  one  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  an  interminable,  massive  military  occu- 
pation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  M.  Preston, 


Flushing,  N.Y., 

July  30, 1965. 
Hon.  ROBERT  P.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  are  tremen- 
dously concerned  regarding  the  escalation  of 
our  administration's  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
a  war  not  declared  by  the  Congress  or  ap- 
proved by  the  American  people.  We  believe 
that  neither  we  Americans  nor  the  Western 
World  is  being  threatened  in  the  manner  that 
the  Nazis  menaced  all  mankind. 

We  further  believe  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  the  right  to  determine  their  own  destiny 
and  their  own  form  of  government.  All 
countries  cannot  be  shaped  in  our  image. 
If  President  Johnson  wants  free  elections, 
let  him  adhere  to  the  principles  agreed  to 
at  the  Geneva  convention. 

We  urge  you  to  prevail  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  act  with  sincerity  and  to  talk  with 
the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  who  have 
been  fighting  for  more  than  40  years  to  free 
their  country  from  aggression.  The  so-called 
Vletcong  are  resisting  us  and  it  should  be 
to  these  people  who  are  fighting  that  we  must 
address  with  our  proposals  of  peace,  if  they 
be  real. 

That  the  German  people  did  not  speak  out 
and  protest  a  Hitler  is  now  piously  lamented. 
We  who  still  have  the  right  of  dissent  must 
speak  up  now  against  the  unilateral  policy 
decisions  which  are  earning  us  the  enmity 
of  the  free  as  well  as  the  uncommitted  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Our  stanchest  allies  can 
hardly  contain  their  criticism  of  our  actions. 

Since  our  country  has  not  been  provoked 
our  attitude  is  insane.  If  this  madness  con- 
tinues much  longer  our  country  will  cease 
being  a  democracy  despite  the  administra- 
tion's brilliant  record  domestically. 

Where  are  the  leaders  who  will  speak  up 
for  us?  If  no  one  appears  soon  enough, 
words  such  as  these  will  soon  be  deemed  trai- 
torous and  treasonable. 

May  heaven  help  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Holland, 
Burt  S.  Holland. 


The  States  through  which  my  travels  took 
me  were  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Washington,  D.C, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South   Carolina,   Tennessee,    and   Kentucky. 

I  estimate  that  I  talked  with  40  to  45  per- 
sons. Remember  these  are  the  working  class 
of  people  and  not  executives,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  I  determined  that  by  far  the  largest 
majority  were  Democrats  and  were  very 
bitter. 

As  a  businessman  I  am  hearing  the  same 
thing  from  customers  every  day  and  this  Is 
a    very    strong    Democratic    vicinity. 

Again    congratulations    and    keep    up    the 
good  work.    You  are  winning  a  lot  of  respect. 
Yours  truly, 

Herbert  O.  Johnson. 


Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 

July  28. 1965, 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  and  thank  you  for  your  courageous 
stand  against  U.S.  military  policy  in  Vietnam. 
This  policy  (like  a  cancer)  has  eaten  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  and  morale  of  our 
American  people  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  honestly  evaluate  our  ac- 
tions. I  believe  the  Pentagon  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  this.  This  damage  to  ourselves 
could  become  irreparable  If  not  checked.  My 
heart  aches  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

What  can  be  done  to  turn  the  tide  of  our 
military  policy?  The  American  people  do 
need  and  want  peace.  With  all  best  wishes 
for  your  continued  strength  and  good  health 
to  work  for  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Alta  B.  Chusid. 

Ottawa,  Kans., 

July  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  write  to  say  I  ap- 
prove of  your  views  on  the  world  situation 
in  which  you  state  you  believe  the  United 
States  must  take  the  initiative  for  peace. 
The  President  has  lagged  here,  or  doesn't 
believe  it 

I  am  opposed  to  the  present  Government 
war  policy  as  I  understand  it.  I  urge  you  to 
work  for  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing  raids  on 
North  Vietnam;  cessation  of  troop  move- 
ments to  South  Vietnam. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  work  for  peace, 
especially  to  make  full  use  of  the  U.N.  re- 
sources.    I  feel  the  latter  has  not  been  done. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ruth  A.  Hanna. 


Lincoln  Center,  Mass., 

July  29, 1695. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  do  not  need  to  ex- 
plain to  you  why  I  believe  our  present  course 
of  action  in  Vietnam  Is  wrong — if  not  insane. 
But  I  can  see  no  hope  of  reversing  it  except 
through  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


East  Chicago,  Ind., 

July  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  compliment 
you  on  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  crisis. 
It's  too  bad  that  we  don't  have  more  in  the 
Senate  today  with  your  understanding. 

I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat  as  my  voting  in 
East  Chicago  will  verify.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  welcomed  our  President  to  East  Chicago 
during  the  time  he  ran  for  President. 

I  am  very  disappointed  in  his  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  policy.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  have 
no  obligation  there  and  especially  in  the 
needless  sacrifice  of  our  American  youth. 

Recently  I  returned  from  a  4,000-mile  vaca- 
tion trip.  Rather  by  accident  in  my  travel 
which  covered  11  States,  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion was  mentioned  and  discussed.  Some- 
times it  was  a  gas  station  attendant  and 
others  such  as  fishermen,  resort  owners,  res- 
taurant operators,  etc.  Most  of  those  I 
talked  with  disclosed  their  politics,  and  were 
Democrats,  and  all  of  them  condemned  the 
President  and  his  policy  on  Vietnam.  In 
Washington,  D.C,  I  heard  the  same 
comments. 


Menlo  Park,  Calif., 

July  29, 1965. 
Dear  Sen.^tor  Morse:  This  letter  is  an 
expression  of  support  for  your  outspoken 
criticism  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
present  foreign  {xdicies.  I  am  disgusted  by 
the  acqulesdience  of  Congress  In  the  face  of 
this  grave  situation.  A  full  scale  debate  of 
the  Vietnam  war  by  the  Senate  is  definitely 
in  order.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  continue 
your  efforts  to  present  rational  alternatives 
to  our  present  foreign  policies.  You  have  the 
support  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  bay  area 
citizenry.  Could  you  send  me  a  couple  of 
yoiu-  most  recent  speeches  concerning  the 
Vietnam  situation? 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  K.  Sayre. 

Senator  Morse:  Keep  up  your  Vietnam 
criticism.    You  are  correct. 

Truman  made  a  mess  in  Korea.  Johnson 
has  made  a  mess  In  Vietnam. 

You  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
things  I  say.  But  look  at  things  correctly 
and  you  will  see. 

ABN. 


Moncks  Corner.  S.C. 

July  29, 1965, 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield, 
Portland,  Or  eg. 

Dear  Governor  Hatfield:  With  Interest 
and  satisfaction  I  noticed  that  out  of  all  the 
various  Governors  assembled,  only  you  and 
Governor  Romney  had  sense  and  courage 
enough  to  voice  opposition  to  sanctimonious 
talking  Lyndon-come-lately  as  related  par- 
ticularly to  the  ever-growing-worse  situation 
In  Vietnam. 

My  hat  is  off  to  both  of  you  gentlemen — 
and  my  sincere  wish  is  that  other  men,  both 
in  Governor's  seats  and  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  awaken  to  what  is  going  on  and  side  with 
you  two  gentlemen. 

A  fair,  sensible  and  Impartial  look  at  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  should  make  every 
Intelligent  man  and  woman  realize  that  from 
the  very  beginning  conditions  pertaining  to 
U.S.  Involvement  have  steadily  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.     And,  of  late,  alarmingly  so. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  whom  I  long  ago 
dubbed,  "Mr.  Saigon  failure,"  accomplished 
little  or  nothing  during  his  reign  in  Vietnam. 
Now  he  Is  back.  And  why?  More  because  of 
politics  than  ability. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  has  nothing  to  boast 
about  for  his  efforts. 

Arrogant  McNamara  made  several  trips  to 
Vietnam.  And  if  he  accomplished  anything 
worthwhile — except  wasting  public  money 
on  such  trips — it  has  not  been  apparent. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  think  it  should  be  to 
anyone  and  everyone  with  good  sense,  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  political  leadership 
in    Washington. 

The  Vletcong  have,  on  occasions  too 
numerous  to  mention,  made  monkeys  out  of 
the  men  sent  to  Vietnam  by  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  political  KKK. 

Just  to  mention  three:  When  that  build- 
ing   was    bombed    killing    several    sleeping 
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Americans,  the  official  excuse  was  in  the 
Jungle  and  couldn't  be  guarded.  Bah. 
Green,  country  boys  with  bucltshot  could 
have  and  would  have  protected  that  build- 
ing as  it  should  have  been.  Apparently,  no 
leader. 

When  those  several  planet  .^ere  destroyed. 
Officially,  accidental. 

Bah  again.  No  competent  leadership  was 
evidently  there. 

When  correctly  timed  and  planted  bombs 
at  that  floating  restaurant.  These  three 
occurrences  should  make  people  wonder  why 
this  Government  did  not  hire  a  few  Vletcong 
leaders  to  guide  American  destinies  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Now.  the  United  States  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Washington  leaders  of  the  polit- 
ical KKK  who  have  made  a  mess  so  far  in 
Vietnam,  Is  flirting  with  a  real  war. 

If  we  are  to  become  engaged  in  a  real 
war,  why,  oh  why  can't  the  sensible  and 
thinking  people  of  America  work  for  and  find 
a  way  to  make  the  nigger  vote  wooing  polit- 
ical racketeers  in  Washington  take  a  back 
seat,  and  In  their  place,  put  real  men  to 
guide  this  Nation  when  real  leadership  »8 
most  wanted?  Men  of  the  caliber  of  Gen. 
Mark  Clark. 

The  only  war  that  sanctimonious  talking 
Lyndon-come-lately:  Smiling,  smirking  Hu- 
BEHT,  arrogant  McNamara,  bullying  Katzen- 
bach,  and  their  tools  among  the  Federal 
Judiciary  who  have  made  a  mockery  of  city 
and  State  laws,  can  win — ^have  the  ability 
to  win — is  the  war  against  the  hated  and 
persecuted  South  to  force  equality  between 
races  that  God  did  not  make  equal. 

Withholding  Federal  funds,  Federal  pa- 
tronage from  Members  of  Congress  who  dare 
to  buck  the  political  KKK,  numerous  forms 
of  reprisals,  Federal  court  edicts  that  have 
made  crimes  committed  by  bestial  niggers 
skyrocket,  and  all  such  practices  of  the  polit- 
ical KKK  will  never  win  a  war  In  Asia  or 
Russia. 

This  Nation  needs  real  men  at  the  helm 
to  guide  our  destiny — not  the  poor  excuse 
for  men  with  the  welfare  of  their  Nation  and 
all  of  its  people  at  heart,  that  we  now  suffer 
from. 

Think  over  what  I  have  told  you.  We 
sorely  need  real  leadership — far  different 
from  what  we  now  have:  a  leadership  that 
will  work  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and 
all  its  people.  Instead  of  working  to  win 
the  votes  of  a  class  that  can  and  will  be  led 
to  the  polls  as  so  many  sheep. 

A.  B.  NiMrrz. 

Lowell.  Mass., 

July  29.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  commend  you 
for  your  forthright  statement  on  Vietnam. 

It  is  heartening  to  many  of  us  who  feel 
that  we  are  being  catapulted  Into  a  un- 
tenable situation  to  know  that  there  remain 
some  public  figures  who  have  the  courage  to 
represent  reasonableness  at  a  time  when  this 
may  not  be  popular. 

After  reading  your  comments,  I  was  moved 
to  send  the  enclosed  letter  to  my  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carol  Gass. 
Copy  enclosed. 


Lowell,  Mass.. 

July  29,  1965. 
Senator  Kennedy, 
Representative  P.  Bradford  Morse. 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Saltonstall:  My  deep  con- 
cern over  the  recent  stepped-up  involvement 
on   our    part    in   the   war    In   Vietnam   has 


forced  me,  an  unaccustomed  public  letter 
writer,  to  write  to  you.  Like  many.  I  have 
sat  by  silently  awaiting  the  forces  of  wisdom 
and  restraint  to  eventually  assert  them- 
selves In  our  foreign  policy.  I  am  now.  how- 
ever, appalled  and  frightened  by  the  accel- 
erated tempo  of  our  determination  to  risk 
total  war  as  the  price  of  what  mxist  appear 
to  much  of  the  world  as  our  determination 
to  throw  our  weight  around. 

Phrases  such  as  "survival  of  the  free 
world,"  and  "protection  of  Asia,"  have  a  hol- 
low sound  as  we  find  no  active  allies  among 
the  free  world  or  the  Asians.  Indeed,  al- 
though our  President  has  clarified  what  we 
must  fight  against,  there  appears  little  Indi- 
cation of  any  stable  entity  or  philosophy  In 
South  Vietnam  that  we  are  fighting  for.  I 
appreciate  that  the  situation  cannot  be  over- 
simplified and  that  we  are  In  a  difficult  bind 
in  terms  of  commitments.  Yet  there  must  be 
a  cheaper  price  for  saving  face  than  further 
Immersion  In  this  tragic  venture  which  can 
obviously  not  be  solved  through  further  loss 
of  human  lives. 

Was  It  not  our  fear  that  Just  this  very  kind 
of  situation  could  trigger  off  another  world 
war  that  made  us  so  determined  to  set  up  a 
Council  of  Nations?  Why  have  we  not  trans- 
ferred the  responsibility  of  seeking  some 
compromise  solution  for  this  problem  to  this 
world  body  where  the  United  States  can  take 
Its  proper,  supportive  role  along  with  the 
other  freedom  loving  people  of  the  world? 
I  do  not  Idealize  the  power  of  the  U.N.. 
yet  feel  that  It  can  only  begin  to  gain 
stature  and  become  a  meaningful  Instrument 
as  we  entrust  It  with  the  problems  of  the 
world  and  Invest  In  It  our  Integrity  and 
strength. 

Very  trtily  yours, 

Carol  Gass. 

San  Francisco,  Calit.. 

July  30.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  credited 
with  the  statement  that  "Some  ^.r  the  peo- 
ple can  be  fooled  some  of  the  time  but  not 
all  people  can  be  fooled  all  the  time."  It 
came  to  mind  Wednesday  morning  when 
suffering  the  agony  of  watching  you  on  my 
television  screen  announcing  the  sending  of 
countless  thousands  of  young  Americans  as 
cannon  fodder  to  the  slaughterhouse  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Embarking  upon  an  undeclared  war  no 
different  from  the  criminal  actions  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  when  starting  World  War 
II  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  In  arro- 
gant contempt  of  and  In  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Nation's  Constitution.  Apart  from 
the  nauseating  grin  on  your  countenance, 
the  hypocritical  use  of  the  words  "peace" 
and  "freedom"  It  was  sickening  to  hear  your 
sanctimonious  protestations  of  your  concern 
for  the  young  people  you  are  dispatching  to 
most  cruel,  premeditated  mass  murder  and 
misery. 

Like  warring  heads  of  state  in  times  past 
you  have  also  invoked  the  support  and  bless- 
ings of  Providence.  It  was  the  Immortal 
Scotch  poet  Bobby  Burns  who  once  exclaimed 
"God  does  not  give  nor  accept  pleas  and 
thanks  for  murder."  This  on  the  occasion  of 
an  Invitation  to  participate  In  a  church 
Thanksgiving  ceremony  after  one  of  Britain's 
many  Imperialist,  colonial  adventures.  If 
there  exLsts  a  Just  Providence  what  severe 
punishment  must  await  you  and  your  kind 
when  summoned  to  appear  on  Judgment  day. 
See  Michelangelo's  masterwork  in  the 
Slstlne  Chapel  In  Rome,  "The  Last  Judg- 
ment." 

The  German  people  by  silence  and  acqui- 
escence allowed  Hitler  to  come  to  power. 
Our  planet  has  still  not  recovered  from  that 
tragedy.  Your  acts  of  aggression  In  Vietnam 
If  not  stopped  can  only  lead  to  world  war 


III.    for   which   history   will   denounce   and 
condemn  you. 

I,  a  civilized  human  nearlng  the  three- 
fourths  century  mark,  will  not  remain  silent. 
For  the  sake  of  our  planet's  preservation  and 
In  order  that  America's  youth  and  families 
may  live  out  their  lives  In  peace,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  scourge  of  war,  I  demand  that 
you  cease  and  desist  your  acts  of  aggression. 
Yours  truly, 

Herman  Stttyvelaar 


Evanston,  III., 

August  1.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  | 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  voice  sounds  like  that 
of  the  only  sound  man  in  an  Insane  asylum. 
I  wish  something  could  be  done  that  it 
may  be  heard  all  over  the  world  turning  this 
escalating  nightmare  into  a  bad  dream — and 
the  dawn  of  commonsense  and  peace  Into 
reality. 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Kende. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y., 

July  30.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Sir:  Although  you   are   not  of   my 
home    State,    New    York,    nevertheless    the 
views  you  are  holding  forth  are  my  views 
and  from  what  I've  read  In  the  newspaper, 
may  I  express  my  wholehearted  admiration 
for  your  remarkable  courage  In   your  out- 
spoken criticism  of  the  President's  Vietna- 
mese policy   and  of   the   brutal  sending  of 
our  American  boys  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
such   a   coldblooded   manner.     I'm   shocked 
and  may  I  say  that  you  earn  my  most  pro- 
found respect  and  may  God  bless  you  for 
having    a   conscience    and   not   having   the 
timidity  to  speak  out  against  the  sickening 
war  this  administration  Is  carrying  on  with- 
out any  regard  for  our  youth  and  fighting 
men.     I   also   have   a    son    Just    turned   18 
who   is  very  depressed   and  most   unhappy 
over  the  state  of  affairs  now  going  on  In  our 
country.    Our  Congress  Is  being  Ignored  for 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.     We  might  as 
well  have  no  Constitution  for  all  the  admin- 
istration cares.    The  U.N.  is  a  peacekeeping 
organization.    Where  are  they  functioning, 
on  paper  only?     Also  I  see  by  the  newspapers 
that  your  most  worthy  Governor.  Mark  Hat- 
field of  Oregon,  was  the  only  Governor  be- 
sides Governor  Romney  of  Michigan  who  had 
any  spunk  to  disagree  with  the  other  Gov- 
ernors.   It  really  seems  to  me.  as  a  resident  of 
New    York    City,    that    the    only    Intelligent 
members  of  our  Government,  who  have  minds 
of  their  own.  are  not  afraid  to  express  their 
own  individual  opinions  are  the  rugged  In- 
dividualists from  the  State  of  Oregon,  such 
as  yourself,  sir,  your  Governor  and   also  a 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Senator  Morse,  although  I'm  only  a  woman, 
and  a  poor  one  at  that,  were  I  given  the  op- 
portunity, I  would  have  liked  to  get  up  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  express  my  anguish 
and  sorrow  as  a  mother,  and  also  express  the 
pain  of  the  countless  millions  of  mothers  of 
our  land,  the  poor  people  whose  lives  have 
always  been  one  of  hardship  and  poverty,  and 
to  have  the  final  Insult  thrust  at  them  by 
having  their  flesh  and  blood  sent  to  be 
killed  or  maimed  in  a  far-off  Jungle  and  for 
what,  I  ask  you.  God  bless  you  again,  and 
I  feel  grateful  at  least  that  the  mothers  have 
at  least  one  champion  in  you  to  defend  us 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

May  God  give  you  strength  to  fight  those 
policies  of  the  administration  In  Vietnam  and 
to  let  yourself  be  heard. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mildred  Tirado. 


San  Gabriel,  Calif.. 

July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  May  I  congratulate  you 
highly  for  your  strong  opposition  to  the  es- 
calation of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  You  are 
truly  a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness.  I 
only  wish  many  would  heed  your  words. 
Keep  it  up. 

Sincerely, 

RoLLAND  Thompson. 

Washington  D.C, 

August  2, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  an  end   to  hostilities   and   negotia- 
tions In  Vietnam  based  on  Geneva  accords. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Freeman. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

August  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Do  you  relax  antl-Vletnam  war  effort. 
Strongly  support  you.  Doing  everything  we 
can. 

Dorothy  Allen. 

July  31.  1965 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  In  Inquiry  based  upon 
fading  hope  and  mounting  awe. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  Vietnam  policy  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  communicated 
this  shock  to  Senator  Kuchel,  and.  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  not 
received  a  reply,  despite  my  letters  convey 
Ing  an  interest  in  understanding  their  per- 
ceptions. But.  I  need  a  reply,  if  only  to 
frustrate  the  growing  tension  within  me 
which  manifests  Itself  by  contaminating 
somewhat  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  democ- 
racy which  purportedly  motivates  our  Na- 
tion. Thus.  I  am  writing  you.  in  the  an- 
ticipation that  your  publicly  announced 
position  on  Vietnam  will  allow  you  the  polit- 
ical freedom  to  react  to  my  often  compro- 
mising questions. 

I  inquired  of  the  Senator  and  of  the  Pres- 
ident: by  what  right  does  the  United  States 
Impose  its  might  upon  a  primitive  country 
that  has  for  centuries  resisted  external  con- 
trol? By  what  authority  does  the  United 
States  exercise  Its  weaponry  upon  Innocent 
South  Vietnamese  women  and  children? 
Under  what  aegis  does  the  United  States  pre- 
empt the  United  Nations  In  the  search  for 
peace,  or.  If  not  peace,  then  negotiation? 
What  are  our  naive  assumptions  regarding 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese political  puzzle?  What  ideological 
ignorance  is  the  matrix  for  the  apparent  pre- 
sumption that  the  Vietnam  population  pos- 
sess the  awareness  of  higher  authority,  na- 
tional identity,  or  personal  integrity  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  conviction  demanded  for 
victory,  or  even  combat?  What  evidence  Is 
there  which  suggests  the  commitment  of  the 
lay  South  Vietnamese  Individual,  who,  ulti- 
mately, will  be  expected  to  power  the  social 
aspect  of  reconstruction?  What  Is  the  pro- 
tracted design  regarding  southeast  Asia? 
Is  Vietnam  a  bogus  Issue,  and  is  Red  China 
the  xiltimate  foe?  What  Is  the  reason  for 
the  apparent  disparity  between  the  combat 
troop  reports  (on  deficiencies  of  weapons, 
material,  etc.)  and  the  Pentagon  reports? 
How  do  you  account  for  the  likely  bamboo- 
zling of  the  public  by  the  administration, 
which  manifests  Itself  in  weekly  estlmnte 
contradictions,  reversing  position  evalua- 
tions, heavy  press  censure,  etc?  How  can 
one  American  death  be  Justified  In  a  war 
that  Isnt  a  war,  fought  by  native  soldiers 


who  aren't  soldiers,  for  a  government  that 
Isn't  a  government?  Is  the  stability  of  the 
mightiest  Nation  In  the  history  of  man  de- 
pendent on  aggression?  And  lastly,  what 
happened  to  Goliath? 

I  wonder  how  representative  our  Govern- 
ment really  Is.  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

John  Stellern. 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Lyndonville,  Vt.,  July  26,  1965. 
Dear  Senator:  Can  anything  be  done  to 
stop  this  senseless  war  in  Asia? 

We  will  not  have  a  friend  In  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Arthur  Simpson. 


Casa  Grande.  Ariz..  July  22,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  reading  an- 
cient history.  I  wonder  where  we  have  so 
utterly  failed.  History  repeats  Itself  and 
no  nation  has  remained  free  more  than  200 
years.  Wouldn't  you  think  people  would 
learn.  Is  it  true  that  luxury  living  only 
breeds  rabble  and  it  takes  200  years  for  that 
rabble  to  get  strong  enough  to  rule  things. 
Elections  In  our  loved  land  is  now  only  a 
farce.  Under  a  really  free  election  the  people 
who  have  gotten  elected  for  the  last  35  years 
would  never  have  made  It.  These  people 
fear  the  truth  worse  than  the  Devil  hates 
holy  water.  What  good  Is  education  If  It 
does  not  teach  godliness,  patriotism,  honor, 
duty,  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body,  and  most 
of  all  love  to  work,  not  play. 

We  know  that  for  many  years  there  h£is 
been  an  evil  force  working  to  destroy  every- 
thing that  makes  life  worth  living.  They 
talk  of  progress — the  only  progress  they  are 
making  Is  back  not  forward.  And  as  sad  as 
it  Is  this  has  all  oeen  planned  from  the 
start  of  our  loved  land.  The  Constitution, 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Is  no  longer  a  shield 
but  a  weapon.  All  this  did  not  Just  happen, 
but  was  planned. 

Now  anyone  with  the  courage  to  stand 
against  them  gets  the  smear  act.  They  dare 
not  start  an  argument  by  attacking  what 
they  say,  for  they  only  tell  the  truth — and 
the  truth  must  not  be  known,  at  any  price. 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  full  of  truths, 
but  are  being  Ignored.  Let  me  suggest  you 
read  up  on  your  history  and  see  If  you  want 
the  same  kind  of  government  that  men  have 
struggled  for  years  to  free  themselves  from. 
Or  Is  the  people  under  45  unable  to  be  any- 
thing but  slaves. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Kirkpatrick. 

New  York  University, 
New  York.  N.Y..  July  31. 1965. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  In  sor- 
row and  outrage  that  our  country  has  pro- 
ceeded with  an  extremely  serious  escalation 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  masked  by  appeals  for 
peace.  Many  who  voted  for  you,  like  myself, 
voted  for  opposition  to  Senator  Goldwater's 
call  for  war.  We  will  not  be  deceived  by 
words  which  are  denied  by  actions. 

Others  who  are  now  swayed  by  admira- 
tion of  your  domestic  program  and  the  au- 
thority of  your  office  will  be  shocked  to  reality 
as  the  costs  of  our  country's  Intervention 
mount  If  vigorous  protests  were  made  to 
Democratic  Senators  and  Congressmen  when 
an  Immediate  call  of  the  Reserves  was  ex- 
pected, what  will  happen  when  the  costs  of 
a  war  which  has  Increasingly  ominous  pros- 
pects hits  vast  numbers  of  our  people? 
Reality  will  not  forever  be  masked  by  word 
illusions. 


Moreover,  I  urge  that  you  consider  the 
wiser  voices  of  our  friends  before  we  suffer 
new  setbacks.  As  the  Manchester  Guardian 
recalled  on  June  27,  we  twice  removed 
Souvanna  Phouma  with  unhappy  results,  and 
our  Illusion  that  If  only  foreign  subversion 
could  be  stopped,  all  would  be  well  Is  a  fatal 
mlsconcetplon.  As  our  own  press  has  em- 
phasized, the  North  Vietnam  aid  became 
significant  only  after  our  mounting  Interven- 
tion. 

Since  you  quoted  the  Bible  In  your  Johns 
Hopkins  address.  It  Is  appropriate  to  urge 
that  you  consider  another  part,  "As  a  man 
sows,  so  shall  he  reap." 

Even  at  this  late  hour,  let  us  turn  from 
words  of  peace  with  acts  of  war  to  both 
words  and  acts  of  peace.  Ask  the  United 
Nations  to  organize  negotiations  among  all 
parties  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
will  include  the  Vletminh  as  well  as  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edwin  S.  Campbell, 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

P.S. — I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  letter 
In  appreciation  of  your  persistent  effort  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
Your  work  is  needed  more  than  ever  before. 

Copies  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening,  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 


July  27,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  must  keep  yelling 
against  this  Vietnam  madness.  Atrophy 
must  have  set  In  with  your  colleagues.  They 
cannot  be  allowed  to  sit  Idly  by  and  let 
Johnson-McNamara  &  Co.  push  us  over  the 
brink. 


WHrrriER,  Calif. 

Chevy  Chase,  Mo., 

August  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  President  Johnson 
on  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  hope  my  letter 
helps  In  your  brave  attempt  to  keep  our 
Government  from  escalating  this  war  to  a 
point  of  no  return. 
Good  luck. 

Miriam  Levin. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md., 

August  1,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  I  speak  to  you  as  a 
mother  and  want  to  assure  you  first  of  all 
that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  awesome  Job 
you  have  as  our  President. 

As  a  mother  I  also  have  the  Job  of  giving 
my  son  confidence  that  if  he  Is  drafted  to  go 
to  South  Vietnam  he  Is  doing  the  right  thing 
for  his  country  to  kill  and  perhaps  be  killed. 
In  this  capacity  I  would  appreciate  It  very 
much  If  you  would  answer  some  very  trou- 
bling questions. 

In  essence  you  say  that  we  sire  fighting  In 
that  small  country  to  keep  men  free  so  that 
the  Ideology  of  communism  will  not  spread 
In  southeast  Asia  and  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  this  country. 

Prom  all  reliable  reports  I  have  heard  the 
majority  of  people  In  South  Vietnam  are 
with  or  for  the  Vletcong.  If  the  majority  of 
South  Vietnamese  people  are  with  the 
Vletcong  and  are  helping  them  fight  the 
Saigon  Government,  my  commonsense  tells 
me  that  the  Vletcong  must  be  better  to  the 
people  than  the  Government  of  Salgoa 
which  we  are  keeping  In  power. 
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My  questions  are: 

1.  If  the  majority  of  people  In  South 
Vietnam  do  not  want  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment ruling  them,  why  should  we,  thousands 
of  miles  away,  insist,  by  such  methods  £is  we 
are  using,  that  these  people  be  ruled  by  a 
government  they  are  fighting  to  get  rid  of? 

2.  Is  it  our  Job  to  tell  these  millions  of 
people  that  they  don't  know  what  is  good 
for  them? 

3.  Shall  I  tell  my  son  that  we  are  killing 
the  Vletcong  because  we  say  they  are  Com- 
munists, and  Communists  are  very  bad  peo- 
ple in  our  thinking? 

4.  If  such  be  the  case  then  why  don't  we 
send  our  army  to  the  other  Communist 
countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  Romania,  etc.,  etc..  instead 
of  having  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
with  them? 

5.  I  would  like  to  tell  my  son,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  you  think  a  Communist  is  and 
Just  what  does  communism  mean? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  country's  approach 
to  the  whole  Communist  problem,  (if  that's 
what  you  say  our  problem  is)  is  inconsistent 
and  really  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all  so 
that  I  could  not  in  good  consciousness  at 
this  point  tell  my  son  to  go  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  this  way  help  our  country. 

I  am  very  serious  about  these  questions 
and  would  appreciate  some  serious  answers. 
With  sincere  good  wishes, 

Miriam  Levin. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

July  31.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Leon  Stein,  editor  of  Justice. 
ILGWU,  for  your  reference. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  vote  for  you.  For 
awhile  I  thought  that  men  like  you  are  no 
longer  around.  Although  the  workers  are 
inarticulate  because  of  the  suppression  of 
democracy  in  the  unions,  they  are  with  you 
in  this  great  struggle  for  morality  and  the 
good  name  of  our  country.  History  will 
prove  you  right;  unfortunately,  the  Pentagon 
may  swallow  millions  of  llv^  to  provide  the 
proof. 

May  God  be  with  you  all  the  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Julius  Buchwald. 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

July  31.  1965. 

Mr.  Leon  Stfin, 

Editor,    Justice.    International    Ladies    Gar- 
ment Workers  Union.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Stein  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  21,  1965,  concerning  my  suggestion 
that  you  invite  Senator  Morse  to  reply  to 
Dean  Rusk's  remarks  in  Justice.  In  my  let- 
ter of  June  4.  1965.  I  also  indicated  that  in 
the  spirit  of  the  current  discussion  of  Amer- 
ican policy  In  Vietnam,  and  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  union,  it  is  essential  that  all 
pertinent  views  be  heard. 

You  state,  however,  that  "The  two  basic, 
divergent  positions  in  Vietnam  were  pre- 
sented fully  and  effectively  by  two  leading 
spokesmen— Senators  Dodd  and  Church— In 
the  March  15.  1965,  Issue  of  Justice." 

I  have  studied  the  matter  and  feel  that 
since  the  article  by  Senator  Church  ap- 
peared more  than  a  month  before  the  Rusk 
excerpts,  it  cannot  be  considered  an  ade- 
quate reply  to  both  Dodd  and  Rusk.  Also. 
Senator  Church's  position  is  weak  and  self- 
contradlctory. 

Senator  Church  asks:  "Why  have  we 
spread  ourselves  so  thin?  What  compulsion 
draws  us.  ever  deeper.  Into  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  so  many  countries  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  having  so  remote  a  connection  with 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States?" 

And  he  asserts:  "Such  a  vast  undertaking 
has  at  least  two  defects :  First,  it  exceeds  our 


national  capability;  second,  among  the 
newly  emerging  nations,  where  the  specter 
of  Western  imperialism  is  dreaded  more  than 
communism,  such  a  policy  can  be  self- 
defeating.  As  a  seasoned,  friendly  foreign 
diplomat  recently  put  it:  'The  United  States 
is  getting  involved  in  situations  where  no 
one — not  even  a  nation  of  saints — would  be 
welcome.'  " 

But  then  he  adds:  "the  Judicious  use  of 
both  the  arrows  and  the  olive  branch  repre- 
sents our  best  hope  for  avoiding  a  widening 
war  in  Asia." 

How  does  this  position  differ  from  the  ad- 
ministration's? Come,  come.  Mr.  Stein,  do 
yo\i  really  believe,  do  you.  that  Senator 
Church  represents  the  other  basic,  divergent 
position?  In  effect.  Senator  Church  says 
bomb  North  Vietnam  "Judiciously"  and  talk 
about  negotiations  because  "we  are  losing 
the  contest."  Senator  Church  appears  to 
be  somewhat  more  cautious  than  the  admin- 
istration. 

A  report  concerning  a  debate  between  Sen- 
ator Church  and  Republican  Representative 
Ford  of  Michigan  defines  Senator  Church's 
position:  "A  long-time  critic  of  U.S.  policies 
on  Vietnam  from  the  liberal  side.  Mr. 
Church  was  forced  by  Mr.  Ford's  arguments 
Into  a  defense  of  the  administration's 
strategy.  The  Idaho  Democrat  declared  that 
an  abrupt  step-up  of  the  war  by  U.S.  air 
attacks  would  almost  certainly  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  to  Intervene  In  force. 
This  would  mean  the  very  type  of  land  war 
that  Mr.  Ford  wishes  to  avola.  Mr.  Church 
argued."  (New  York  Times.  July  19.  1965.) 
It  is  obvious  that  .Senator  Church  merely 
obJect.s  to  our  spreading  ourselves  "so  thin" 
and  to  the  "abrupt"  step-up  of  the  war.  but 
not  to  a  gradual  step-up  of  the  war.  I  find 
Senator  Church's  position  very  interesting. 
I  do  not  understand  on  what  basis  you 
determined  that  there  are  two  basic  posi- 
tions on  Vietnam.  May  I  point  out  that 
there  are  other  "basic"  opinions.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Walter  Llppmann  maintains  that  North 
Vietnam,  Saigon,  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (Vletcong)  should  decide  the  is- 
sues for  themselves.  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  July  8,  1965,  Mr.  Llppmann 
says:  "The  new  policy  would  have  to  be.  It 
seems  to  me,  a  pullback  of  our  forces  from 
the  defense  of  villages  and  small  towns  to 
one  or  more  highly  fortified  strongpolnts 
with  certain  access  to  the  sea,  and  then  to 
advise  Saigon  that  it  should  seek  to  make 
peace  with  the  Vletcong  and  with  North 
Vietnam." 

And  Bertrand  Russell  has  said:  "The  U.S. 
Government  Is  conducting  a  war  of  annihi- 
lation in  Vietnam.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
war  is  to  retain  a  brutal  and  feudal  regime 
in  the  south,  and  to  exterminate  all  those 
who  resist  the  dictatorship  of  the  south.  A 
further  purpose  is  an  invastlon  of  the  north, 
which  is  in  Communist  hands. 

"The  real  concern  which  brings  the  United 
States  to  pursue  the  brutal  policy  abandoned 
by  France  in  Indochina  is  the  protection  of 
economic  interests  and  the  prevention  of  far- 
reaching  social  reforms  in  that  part  of  the 
world."  (Letter  to  the  editor,  New  York 
Times,  Apr.  9,  1965.) 

In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  section, 
January  3,  1965,  the  well-known  playwright, 
Arthur  Miller,  spoke  out  against  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  Saigon  regime:  "Who 
among  us  knew  enough  to  be  shocked,  let 
alone  to  protest,  at  the  photographs  of  the 
Vietnamese  torturing  Vletcong  prisoners, 
which  our  press  has  published?  The  Viet- 
namese are  wearing  U.S.  equipment,  are  paid 
by  us,  and  could  not  torture  without  MB. 
There  Is  no  way  around  this — the  prisoner 
crying  out  In  agony  Is  our  prisoner." 

Lewis  Mumford,  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  denounced  U.S. 
political  and  military  policy  in  Vietnam  as  a 
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"moral    outrage. 
1965.) 

On  July  16,  1965.  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse  stated:  "I  have  said  lor 
many  months  that  I  am  satisfied,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  we  have  a  dangerous, 
desperate  group  of  men  in  the  Pentagon  who 
want  a  preventive  war  against  China  and  who 
would  like  to  create  an  opportunity  to  bomb 
the  Chinese  nuclear  installations.  I  consider 
them  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous  men 
In  all  the  world."  (Congressional  Record, 
pp.  17146-17154.) 

Here.  Mr.  Stein,  are  five  opinions  which 
Justice  must  take  note  of.  if  it  intends  to  pre- 
sent "basic,  divergent  positions"  on  Vietnam. 
This  may  Interest  you.  Mr.  Stein:  In  the  edi- 
torial section  of  the  New  York  Times.  July 
25.  1965.  an  article  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy  is  cap- 
tioned. "Johnson's  Policy  in  Vietnam — Four 
Positions  in  Congress." 

I  have  suggested  that  you  print  Senator 
Morse's  opinion  because  he  is  the  foremost 
American  opponent  of  the  Johnson  policy 
and  he  emphasizes  the  immorality,  the 
atrocity,  the  criminality  of  U.S.  aggression  in 
Vietnam.  Senator  Church  complains  only 
that  we  are  "exceeding  our  national  capabil- 
ity" and  that  we  are  "losing  this  contest. ' 
What  would  he  say  if  we  were  winning? 

Publishing  Dean  Rusk's  statements  without 
an  adequate  reply  places  our  paper  in  the 
category  of  an  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon,  in  the  service  of 
war  propaganda.  There  must  be  equal  space 
for  all  pertinent  views.  Tills  is  the  American 
way,  Mr.  Stein. 

In  order  that  Vietnam  may  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  In  order  to  stimulate  discus- 
sion on  other  Important  national  Issues  and 
trade  problems,  I  suggest  that  you  estab- 
lish a  "Letter  to  the  editor"  department  in 
Jiistlce.  and  I  hereby  submit  this  letter  for 
such  a  department. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  Indignation  at  yovjr  using  our 
union  paper  for  Mr.  George  Meeny's  vulgar- 
ity. I  am  referring  to  the  May  15- June  1 
issue  of  Jxistice,  In  which  Mr.  Meany  defines 
the  academic  community  as  "intellectual 
Jitterbugs  and  nitwits."  Should  someone 
offer  you  such  trash  for  publication  in  the 
future,  please,  Mr.  Stein,  think  before  you 
print. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply  to  the  Issues 
I  have  raised. 

Yours  truly, 

Julius  Buchwald, 
Cutters'  Local  No.  10,  International 

Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 


Clevelakd  Heights,  Ohio, 

July  31.  1965. 
Honorable  Senator  Wayne  P.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  While  you're  not  a 
Senator  from  Ohio  (more's  the  pity) ,  I  have 
followed  your  Senate  career  and  feel  I  can 
write  to  you  and  have  a  sympathetic  ear. 

I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  whole 
Vietnam  mess  and  think  the  United  States, 
under  President  Johnson  (although  I  voted 
fo-  him  because  I  thought  he  would  not  get 
us  into  a  war) ,  Is  treading  a  dangerous  and 
horrible  path.  During  my  vacation  travels 
(on  this  continent)  I've  heard  nothing  but 
grave  opposition  and  real  concern  at  the  bel- 
ligerent steps  taken  by  our  President.  I  hope 
you  and  many  other  Senators  will  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  against  this 
foolhardy  Increase  in  men  and  munitions  to 
Vietnam.  You  will  have  my  support  and 
that  of  many,  many  others  If  you  do.  And  I 
am  mindful  that  you  and  Senator  Church 
were  the  only  ones  (that  I  remember,  any- 
way), who  stood  out  against  this  in  the 
beginning.  I  think  It  Is  monstrous  and  dis- 
graceful  that   our   President   has  so  high- 


handedly bypassed  the  U.N.  If  It  falls,  we 
are  the  ones  who  made  the  most  massive 
hatchet  stroke  to  bring  about  its  downfall. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  once  again  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  rubberstamp  John- 
son's and  McNamara's  demands  for  funds  to 
carry  this  on.  Wars  never  settled  any  prob- 
lems and  never  will.  It  seems  to  me  that 
man's  inhumanity  to  many  is  a  greater  curse 
to  the  world  today  than  communism.  I 
hope  you  in  the  Senate  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out  and  vote  against  any  further 
increase  in  money  or  men  for  Vietnam.  We 
surely  would  be  the  first  to  protest  if  they 
tried  to  come  over  and  bomb  us  Into  settling 
our  racial  problems,  in  the  South  or  North. 
Sincerely, 

Martha  L.  Stewart. 

Arbor  Nall  Farm, 
Stilwell,  Kans..  July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Morse:   Keep  fighting  for  a  new 
foreign  policy.    War  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  generals. 
We  cannot  be  policemen  for  the  world. 
Respectfully, 

Ira  Stein. 


New  Orleans,  La., 

July  29, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Perhaps  if  I  knew 
all  the  facts  I  wouldn't  agree  with  you. 
However,  from  what  I've  been  able  to  gather, 
our  stand  In  Vietnam  Is  wrong — not  to  men- 
tion the  Dominican  Republic. 

L.B.J,  did  not  receive  a  mandate;  it  was  a 
popular  rejection  of  what  Goldwater  stood 
for  ("even  Lyndon").  It's  ironic  that  the 
public  seems  to  be  getting  what,  in  essence, 
they  voted  down  at  the  polls  in  1964. 

There  seems  to  be  an  inference  that  if  one 
doesn't  agree  with  the  administration,  he  Is 
slightly  less  than  patriotic.  I  say  "Hogwash, 
and  hurray  for  an  Intelligent  opposition."  I 
have  never  written  a  letter  like  this  before, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  some  people 
think  highly  of  you  for  your  courage  to  stand 
on  a  seemingly  unpopular  Issue. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lawrence  Y.  Yatsu. 

July  30,  1965. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Wayne  Morse: 
Again  I  have  written  to  our  President  to 
recommend  to  him  your  thinking  on  Vietnam 
situation.  On  page  2  of  today's  New  York 
Times,  our  President  is  quoted  as  being  grate- 
ful to  the  women  of  the  land  who  support 
his  position  In  Vietnam.  Today,  I  wrote  to 
him  explicitly  and  solely  to  tell  him  that 
many  "women  of  the  land"  are  opposed  to 
his  position  in  Vietnam. 

Again  I  read  with  Interest  and  hope  what- 
ever the  press   prints   on   your  position   In 
Vietnam.     I  have  also  written  to  my  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Javits. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Edna  Levins. 


nam.  We  shovdd  never  have  been  In  that 
country,  and  whatever  tenuous  support  we 
had  originally  from  a  singularly  corrupt, 
nonrepresentative  government  is  gone.  It 
would  appear  that  due  to  a  recurring,  patho- 
logical fear  of  communism,  we  are  being 
taken  down  a  garden  path  with  patriotic 
platitudes  masking  a  radioactive  end. 

We  regret  that  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
are  not  able  to  approach  the  beginnings  and 
the  end  of  the  Vietnamese  question  as  ra- 
tionally and  intelligently  as  you  are.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  they  show  no  inclination  to 
stop  the  blind  rush  to  disaster,  but  we  are 
grateful  for  your  continued  efforts  to  bring 
some  sense  to  our  policymakers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  a  C.  Wilde. 


Victoria,  Tex. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  read  your  state- 
ment on  Vietnam.     We  want  you  to  know 
most  of  the  people  in  this  area  concur  with 
statements  you  have  made. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zac  Lentz. 

Chicago,  III., 

July  31. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  shotild  like  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  publicly  critical  attitude  to- 
ward the  administration's  Vietnamese 
policy. 

Not  only  is  our  position  in  Vietnam  his- 
torically illegal  and  Immoral,  but  It  Is  tragi- 
cally naive  to  suppose  that  a  political- 
philosophic  movement  can  be  halted  with 
guns.  We  have.  In  effect,  advanced  the 
cause  of  communism  by  meddling  In  Vlet- 


Corning,  Ark., 

July  30. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  attached  col- 
umn of  Walter  Llppmann  pretty  well  ex- 
presses the  opinion  I  have  of  our  Involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

In  the  flrst  place,  I  am  at  more  or  less  of -a 
loss  to  know  what  we  are  doing  there.  In 
the  second  place,  that  area  appears  as  a  poor 
place  to  have  drawn  a  line  in  a  stand  against 
Communist  expansion. 

I  think  that  If  we  had  conducted  our 
diplomacy  right  we  could  have  pitted  Russia 
against  China  and  restricted  our  policeman 
role  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  appears  that  we  sometime  go  out  of  our 
way  to  get  involved  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  some  undeveloped  country.  While  pre- 
tending to  contain  communism  In  some  far 
corner  of  the  world,  we  suffer  it  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold at  our  very  doorstep. 

It  would  certainly  shock  the  world  If  we 
admitted  our  mistake  and  withdrew  our 
forces  from  Vietnam.  It  is  often  said  that 
it  takes  a  big  man  to  admit  his  errors.  I 
doubt  if  we  have  this  kind  of  big  men  In  con- 
trol of  our  affairs. 

I  have  observed  with  Interest  your  posi- 
tion on  some  of  our  foreign  affairs  issues. 
I  hear  many  expressions  of  concern  locally 
about  the  position  of  our  administration  in 
current  foreign  affairs. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Bryan  J.  McCallen. 


North  Bergen,  N.J., 

July  27. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  find  myself  in  a  very  difficult 
position  as  do  friends  of  mine  and  others 
whom  I  have  talked  to.  I  love  my  country, 
not  in  a  chauvinistic  way,  but  because  of  Its 
historical  roots.  Its  people,  the  land  Itself, 
and  the  possibilities  that  exist  here  for  the 
development  of  the  human  being.  All  these 
things  I  love,  however,  are  now  threatened  by 
developments  In  American  foreign  policy. 
The  greatest  threat  to  human  development 
Is  not  communism,  but  perversion  of  those 
ideals  which  America  has  always  claimed  to 
believe  in.  We  have  become  a  nation  that  Is 
Increasingly  willing  to  violate  its  own  pro- 
fessed standards  of  freedom  and  Justice  out 
of  an  unhealthy  and  irrational  fear  of  com- 
munism. That  word  has  come  to  mean  to 
us  what  the  word  devil  meant  to  our  Puritan 
ancestors.  This  fear  has  driven  us  to  a  course 
of  aggression  and  violation  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  in  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  We  are  pvu-sulng  policies, 
especially  in  Vietnam,  that  can  only  lead  to 
increased  suffering  and  the  decline  In  moral 
force  of  the  United  States,  If  not  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  whole  civilization.  I  love 
my  country,  but  I  cannot  support  It.  I  be- 
lieve In  the  ideals  that  we  profess,  and  they 
must  be  practiced,  not  Just  given  lip  serv- 


ice. It  Is  the  discovery  that  my  country 
and  Its  government  does  not  always  believe 
In  them  and  Is  willing  to  condone  grave  viola- 
tions of  those  Ideals  that  hurts  most.  The 
only  course  that  I  can  see  for  persons  like 
myself  is  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  our  Gov- 
ernment until  it  changes  its  immoral,  illegal, 
and  dangerous  foreign  policy.  I  urge  you  to 
use  the  power  and  Infiuence  of  your  office 
to  seek  a  sane  and  Just  path  to  world  order, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  valiant  effort 
that  you  have  made  to  date. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Mottram. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

July  2S,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  portions  of 
your  speech  before  the  SANE  rally  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  bring  be- 
fore the  people  what  the  administration  and 
other  leaders  do  not  want  to  discuss.  I  do 
hope  you  will  continue  to  exert  your  Influ- 
ence to  get  our  Govenunent  to  work  harder 
In  the  direction  of  getting  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam. 
Yours  truly, 

Edward  Brodt. 

Chicago,  III., 

July  31. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Don't  you  think  that  the  right 
to  declare  war  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  our  Congress?  Or  does  the  word  "emer- 
gency" nullify  oxir  Constitution? 

Please  Insist  that  the  right  to  declare  war 
be  returned  to  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  must  fight  those  wars.  Please  open 
debate  on  our  Vietnamese  participation. 
Please  question  our  course. 

We  are  burning  and  bombing,  torturing 
and  murdering  in  the  name  of  "U.S.  honor." 
This  Is  not  my  conception  of  our  honor.  Is 
it  yours? 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  ovu" 
President   today. 
Sincerely, 

Eleanore  Selk. 

P.S.:  I  wish  you  unlimited  courage.  Initia- 
tive, and  support.    You  are  a  voice  for  sanity. 

Perhaps  this  letter  to  our  President  may 

Interest  you.  

Chicago,  III., 
July  31.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  PREsmENT  Johnson:  Isn't  It  time  we 
encouraged  the  Vietnamese  people  to  talk 
to  each  other? 

If  South  Vietnam  Government  representa- 
tives win  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong  a  gov- 
ernment may  emerge  which  represents  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

I  am  tired  of  this  war.  I  am  ashamed  of 
our  participation,  of  our  bombing  and  our 
slogans.  I  am  terrified  of  your  promise  of 
escalation  and  even  annihilation. 

Let's  not  make  this  our  war.  We  were 
called  In  as  middlemen.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  step  aside  and  promote  negotiations  be- 
tween the  warring  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  Vletcong. 
Sincerely, 

Eleanor  Selk. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

August  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Consider  bombing  near  Chinese  border  ex- 
tremely provocative.  Urge  liiunedlate  sub- 
mission of  problem  to  U.N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  Henshaw. 
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Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

August  2,  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Stop  ruthless  bombing  and  killing.  Start 
talking  In  United  Nations  for  world  peace. 

Jacquixine  Oalli. 

Jttlt  28,  1965. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse  : 

Thank  God  for  your  ability  to  voice  your 
convictions  so  strongly.  I  am  with  you  100 
percent  and  I  think  I  would  explode  if  I  did 
not  hear  you  voice  my  convictions  against 
the  behavior  of  our  Government.  I  sit  here 
helpless,  convinced  that  the  United  States 
Is  behaving  badly.   Thank  God  again  for  you. 

I  have  found  a  new  faith,  the  Bahai  faith, 
a  faith  with  a  plan  for  a  Godly  world  gov- 
ernment. I  vmderstand  Woodrow  Wilson's 
sister  was  a  Bahal  and  no  doubt  the  Pres- 
ident got  his  idea  for  the  League  of  Nations 
from  her.  Now  we  have  the  U.N.  along  the 
same  line.  Rome  was  not  made  in  a  day, 
and  If  we  persevere  we  may  bring  to  frui- 
tion the  projected  plan  of  BahauUah,  a 
prophet  with  a  message  for  this  new  era. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this  faith  I 
believe  you  might  benefit  immensely  by  get- 
ting some  of  the  Uteratxire. 

I  went  from  church  to  church  looking  for 
a  solution  to  solve  the  corruptness  of  our 
country.  I  foxuid  the  faith  I  had  In  mind, 
a  faith  with  a  plan  for  coexistence.  Now 
I  am  thinking  In  a  straight  line  which  Is  a 
comfort  and  I  must  again  say:  Thank  God 
for  you.  who  can  express  so  aptly  my  desires 
for  the  United  States. 

I  have  19  grandchildren.  Five  wonderful 
children.  We  made  the  grade  In  spite  of  our 
inequality  In  our  economy.  I  hope  we  can 
build  a  semblance  of  equality. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  fairness  to  all 
peoples. 

Clarice  Graham. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

July  28, 1965. 
Re  Vietnam  mail. 

Dear  Senator:  Today  I  read  an  article  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled, 
"Viet  Malls  Run  Light  In  Senate."  This  ar- 
ticle stated  that  the  Vietnam  mall  to  Sena- 
tors is  falling  off  but  that  the  percentage  of 
protest  against  the  military  buildup  Is  still 
running  high. 

The  Vietnam  mall  is  running  low.  because 
the  American  public  is  not  only  uninformed 
but,  worse  yet.  It  is  misinformed.  For  the 
former  they  are  to  blame,  but  for  the  latter 
you  Senators  are  to  blame,  unless  you,  too, 
have  been  taken  In  by  the  frightening  blan- 
dishments of  the  Pentagon,  and  unless  you. 
too,  are  unaware  of  the  facts  of  history,  past 
and  present,  concerning  Vietnam. 

If  you  are  not  aware  of  these  facts,  read 
the  recent  speeches  of  Senators  Wayne 
Morse,  Pm.BRiGHT,  and  Grxjenino  (Congres- 
sional Record).  Armed  with  this  undis- 
putable  information,  certainly  you  would 
have  the  courage  to  Join  ranks  with  these 
men  and  make  all  possible  haste  to  Inform 
and  arouse  the  complacent.  Indifferent 
American  public  about  Vietnam  and  the  in- 
evitable, useless  massacre  of  Americans  and 
orientals  which  is  going  to  take  place  If 
offensive  ground  action  Is  taken  over  by 
American  forces — to  what  end? 

Your  Job  is  to  help  the  gullible,  brain- 
washed Americans  to  save  themselves  rather 
than  to  sell  them  down  the  river  to  our  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  for  a  profit. 

Those  who  know  the  score  are  begging  you 
for  assistance. 

Yovirs  truly. 

Arch  R.  Maitlsbt. 

P.S. — ^Has  the  U.S.  Senate  abdicated  Its 
constitutional  right  to  declare  or  not  to  de- 
clare war? 


NcwBUBG  Park,  Calxt., 

July  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  God  for  men  of  courage, 
like  yourself,  sir,  who  see  the  disaster  ahead 
and  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out  the 
truth. 

The  appalling  side  thought  Is  that  so-called 
intelligent  statesmen  (I  wUl  not  dignify  the 
military  with  this  adjective)  learn  nothing 
from  the  history  of  Napoleon,  Hitler,  et  al., 
and  expect  to  wage  a  successful  war  with 
such  over  extended  supply  lines,  so  close  to 
the  enemy  and  so  far  from  home. 

I  am  writing,  as  I  have  from  the  onset,  to 
President  Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey,  the 
late  Mr.  Stevenson,  etc.,  in  protest  of  our 
insane  policy,  but  I  feel  a  positive  note  to 
you  is  much  more  constructive,  and  will  be 
counted  among  the  many,  many  thousands 
I  am  sure  you  receive. 

I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  45  years  walked 
a  precinct,  in  the  heart  of  this  John  Birch 
Society  area,  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
cause of  the  policies  he  once  claimed  but  has 
now  abandoned. 

If.  In  the  next  presidential  election,  it 
should  be  possible  to  work  for  one.  Senator 
Wayne  Morse.  I  know  I  shall  work  even 
harder,  and  no  matter  what  the  results,  I 
shall  not  wind  up  with  the  taste  of  bitter 
ashes  in  my  mouth. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Bkuck. 


West  Hempstead,  N.Y.. 

July  30.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  seems  desperate 
to  think  this  way,  but  I  am  finally  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  that  the  American 
people,  and  the  people  in  this  planet  can 
avoid  extreme  disaster  or  extinction,  is  for 
those  who  clearly  see  what  McNamara  and 
the  Pentagon  gang  are  up  to,  to  start  a  new 
political  party.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  of 
the  two  major  parties  as  constituted  today 
offer  the  slightest  hope.  A  new  political 
party  has  to  have  as  its  principles,  a  foreign 
policy  of  real  peace  and  living  together  with 
other  nations  through  the  U.N.  regardless  of 
their  political  orientation.  Let  us  realize, 
that  the  Communist  nations  have  not  been 
military  aggressors,  but  we  have  and  con- 
stantly are. 

I  feel  that  you  or  people  around  you  who 
support  you  could  assume  the  leadership  of 
such  a  party,  and  I  am  sure  that,  even  though 
you  will  be  vUllfied,  and  called  names,  many 
thousands  and  maybe  millions  of  college 
people.  Intellectuals,  rank  and  file  workers, 
and  certainly  mothers,  will  rally  to  the  ban- 
ner of  a  party  of  real  peace  and  decent  rights 
for  all. 

I  hope  that  you  can  consider  this  matter 
carefully.  I  feel  that  It  not  only  has  merit, 
but  hope.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  that  doe*. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Dr.  L.  Prank. 


Seattle,  Wash. 

July  27.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  Senator:  I  am  writing  you  to  exprecs 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  fight  you  are 
waging  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  I 
would  like  to  know  how  they  know  how  the 
American  people  think.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  and  many  others  think  as  you  do. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Many  good  wishes, 

I.  B.  Kingsbury. 


IssAQUAH,  Wash., 

July  29. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobss, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Despite  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  it  surely  is  not  too  late  to  stage 


a  debate  on  the  conduct  and  ultimate  goals 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  At  least  we  have  that 
coming  to  us.  The  most  deadly  serious  ac- 
tions and  commitments  are  made  In  the 
name  of  us  all  by  a  series  of  virtual  executive 
flats.  I  am  convinced  that  the  role  of  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  not  to  simply  melt  Into  a  "patriotic"  mass 
known  as  a  consensus  every  time  a  contre- 
temps arises  outside  our  borders.  There  ex- 
ists a  great  vacuum  waiting  to  be  filled  by  a 
genuine  opposition.  As  far  as  I  can  see  by 
reading  what  Is  vouchsafed  to  us  as  suitable, 
Congress  acts  more  or  less  as  a  rubber  stamp 
whenever  the  combined  weight  and  prestige 
of  the  President  and  his  military  advisers 
is  brought  to  bear. 

How  many  years  are  we  prepared  to  oc- 
cupy South  Vietnam?  North  Vietnam?  Do 
we  intend  to  wipe  out  entirely  the  Vietcong 
insurgents  from  the  face  of  the  earth — If 
this  were  possible?  Are  we  prepared  to  take 
on  China  on  the  ground?  Are  we  looking 
for  some  trumped-up  excuse  dreamed  up  in 
the  military  circles  for  bombing  China's  nu- 
clear establishments?  Will  we  launch  Into 
another  "Vietnam"  In  Thailand?  Cambodia? 
Are  we  to  police  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia? 
Are  we  to  fall  all  over  ourselves  to  rush  to  the 
beck  and  call  of  any  threatened  regime,  any- 
where, regardless  of  how  unworthy  and  inept, 
when  the  local  politicians  cry  "Communist 
wolf?" 

Has  anyone  pointed  out,  when  all  the  hor- 
rified murmurs  about  "loss  of  prestige"  come 
up  when  It  Is  suggested  we  think  up  a  quick 
way  out  of  Vietnam,  that  the  French  suffered 
a  disastrous  defeat  in  that  wretched  coun- 
try, and  pulled  out  Ignomlnlously.  French 
prestige,  French  prosperity  have  never  been 
higher  in  years  than  at  this  time.  France  is 
universally  admired  and  fawned  upon  by 
those  very  peoples  one  would  have  expected 
to  gloat  and  crow  and  never  allow  her  to  for- 
get what  happened  in  Indochina. 

After  four  and  a  half  years  In  England  and 
Canada  I  grew  accustomed  to  lively  and  thor- 
ough parliamentary  debates,  where  no  quar- 
ter was  given  or  expected.  I  returned  home 
recently  and  find  myself  dismayed  at  the  lack 
of  dlsciisslon,  the  poor  reportage  on  what  the 
opinions  of  Members  of  Congress  actually 
are  on  foreign  affairs. 

I'm  very  happy  to  see,  however,  that  Sen- 
ator Morse  Is  still  functioning  as  an  excel- 
lent approximation  of  a  full-scale  opposition, 
and  as  the  conscience  of  the  Senate.  I  sa- 
lute you,  sir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Cecile  H.  Bostrom. 

San  Francisco.  Calif., 

July  27. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  support  your  position  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  I  have  finally  started  to 
write  some  letters  about  It.  The  reason  I 
am  writing  you  Is  to  ask  you  for  suggestions 
about  who  I  should  write  to.  I  don't  flatter 
myself  that  my  letters  will  carry  much 
weight,  but  I  know  they  will  carry  more  of 
whatever  weight  they  have  if  they  get  to  the 
right  place.  Please  help  me. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  John  Marsh. 

I    Seattle,  Wash.. 

juhj  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  on  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  man  In  Congress  with  the  courage 
to  publicly  oppose  our  current  policy. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mary  S.  Leppala. 
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Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

July  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  : 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  bring  peace 
In  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
especially,  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  fortunate  in  your  intelligence, 
energy,  scholarship,  courage,  and  good  will. 

Harry  Marshak. 


Los  Angeles,  Calq*. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Several  days  ago  I  re- 
turned home  after  a  fortnight  in  the  hospital 
where  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  mld- 
20th  century  medicine  and  surgery  to  flnd 
myself  once  again  in  a  world  in  part  still 
governed  by  principles  of  the  stone  age. 

Previously  I  had  addressed  myself  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  our  policies  and  conduct 
In  southeast  Asia.  The  events  of  recent 
months  force  me  again  to  protest  against 
them.  The  talk  should  not  be  of  national 
honor  but  of  national  preservation,  not  of 
international  responsibilities  but  of  inter- 
national morality. 

To  think  that  the  other  side  can  be  driven 
to  the  negotiating  table  by  force  of  arms  is 
to  deny  all  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
human  thinking  and  action.  Negotiations 
can  never  be  undertaken  If  one  side  an- 
nounces In  advance  what  It  demands  for 
satisfaction,  for,  then,  what  would  be  the 
reason  for  negotiating? 

The  blasphemous  morality  of  equating  our 
side  with  God  and  assigning  the  other  to  the 
anti-Chrlst,  of  confusing  what  Is  God's  with 
what  Is  Caesar's,  with  assuming  that  political 
and  economic  systems  unlike  our  own  are 
damned,  all  this  may  confuse  and  lead  astray 
the  thoughtless  among  our  own  citizens,  but 
not  the  thoughtful  here  and  abroad. 

May  I  urge  you  to  temper  o\ir  policies  so 
that  among  us  It  will  again  be  recognized 
that  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  that  our 
country  be  known  for  Its  moral  might,  not  Its 
military  power. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Senators  Kuchel,  Mxnu>HY, 
Grcening,  and  Morse. 
__Yours  respectfully, 

S.  M.  Rabson,  MJ3. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

July  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Every  so  often  we.  In 
this  snug  little,  snug  little,  low-key  pitched 
news  media  area — get  rumbling  usually  tele- 
vision— of  that  healthy  voice  from  the  north- 
west United  States,  last  stand  of  the  "Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution,"  which  you 
have  so  long  and  faithfully  and  dedlcatedly 
and  tirelessly  represented  in  Congress.  Yovir 
long  and  principled  devotion  to  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  to  which  our  country  has  as- 
pired (until  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
its  compromises  with  the  Nazis  In  W.  Ger- 
many)— deserve  eulogies  by  your  consti- 
tuency; casts  a  real  light  of  political  "en- 
lightenment" upon  the  State  you  represent 
and  shines  like  a  neon  sign  in  a  desert  of 
gloom.  Long  may  you  voice  the  principles, 
ideas  and  practicality  In  a  precarious  age — 
of  international  peace  and  universal  brother- 
hood of  man. 

And  like  Abou  ben  Adam:  "May  yoiir  tribe 
increase"  And  I  say — to  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans and  Liberals  alike  sabre  rattling 
bomb — poise  breathing  forth  threads  and 
bombast  of  all  world  tyrannies — "a  plague 
on  all  your  houses."  A  party  of  peace  un- 
conditional peace,  global  peace  is  the  only 
party  (and  Its  candidate  for  public  office  I 
shall  ever  support  again) .  I  nominate  you 
to  search  such  out. 

Anyway  thank  you  for  your  opposition  to 
the  "military-Industrial  complex" — Penta- 
gon, "face  savers"  in  the  administration; 
unilateriallsts  in  foreign  policy  Congresses. 


Men — and  all  such  public  commonweal — 
dlsservlcers — Congress  should  reassume  by 
repealing  Government  by  crisis,  powers,  it 
has  delegated  to  the  President  over  the  yesu-s 
since  1950.  And  never  again  any  admin- 
istration such  absolute  power  as  the  U.S. 
Presidency  wields. 

Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Mrs.  Mildred  O'Toole. 

Yarnell,  Ariz., 
July  29,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  know  I'm  not  one  of  your 
constituents,  but  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late you  for  yotu"  coiirage  to  stand  up  for 
what  you  believe. 

What  I  can't  understand  Is  why  we  send 
our  men  to  Vietnam  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  colored  people,  when  we  deny  that  same 
freedom  to  the  colored  citizens  in  our  own 
country. 

I  wonder  what  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress would  do  if  Africa  or  China  or  Russia, 
were  to  send  soldiers  and  bombs  to  the  United 
States  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  our  Ne- 
groes. 

I.  too,  believe  we  are  rushing  into  world 
war  III. 

I  thank  you  for  your  support  for  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ula  Baird. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

July  31,  1965. 
Wayne  Morris. 
Senator,  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent 
to  President  Johnson  today. 
Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Siegel. 

"Dear  President  Johnson:  Wednesday.  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  July  28,  1965,  has  an 
interview  by  Larry  Johnson,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  his  return  to  St.  Louis 
for  treatment  of  grenade  wounds.  He  was 
asked  how  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  changed 
since  3  years  ago  when  he  was  there.  He 
said  the  only  difference  was  the  war  was  now 
expanded.  'And  now  the  Vietnamese 
couldn't  care  less  which  side  wins.' 

"Is  this  the  freedom  we  are  drafting  oxir 
sons  for?  To  die  in  a  Jungle  12,000  miles 
from  Washington,  D.C? 

"President  Kennedy  said  the  Vietnamese 
have  to  fight  this  out.  Now  we  are  combat 
troops,  no  longer  advisers.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post's  Stewart  Alsop  says  58  percent 
of  the  American  people  do  not  support  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Please  call  a  halt  to  the 
shooting — cease  fire — and  then  negotiate. 
"Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Siegel." 

Copies  to:  Wayne  Morse,  Senator,  Oregon; 
Huntley-Brinkley  Report.  NBC-TV. 

Buffalo,  N.Y., 

July  28,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  only  one  way  to  stop  President  Johnson 
dead  in  his  tracks  on  the  Vietnam  situation, 
and  that  is  by  setting  up  committees  in  every 
city  of  any  size  to  collect  signatures  to  be 
sent  to  congressional  Representatives  and 
Senators  calling  for  the  Immediate  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country  and  for  reneging  on 
his  campaign  pledges.  I've  sounded  out  a 
lot  of  people,  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  they 
think  it  would  catch  and  go  like  wildflre. 
But  it  takes  someone  prominent  in  political 
life  to  launch  the  thing.    You  could  do  It. 

I'm  an  oldtlme  ex-union  organizer.  I've 
learned  that  to  be  effective  when  you  are 
unable  to  stop  someone  you  must  go  for 


his  throat.  And  a  threat  of  impeachment, 
merely  the  gathering  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  signatures,  would  be  a  real  Ivmge 
for  the  President's  vulnerable  Jugular  vein. 
I'm  convinced  it  would  work.  And  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  get  him  to  listen  to  reason. 
I  hope  you  will  seriously  consider  this 
step.  r~^~* 

Sincerely,  ''"^ 

Emanuel  J.  Fried. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 

July  28,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  the  good  God 
strengthen  you  in  your  marvelo\is  courage 
to  uphold  sanity  and  human  values  In  this 
deplorable  condition  in  which  we  of  the 
United  States  have  become  embroiled. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senate  is  letting  us 
the  people  down.  Acquiescence  is  given 
each  new  rapid  step  In  the  escalation,  no 
matter  what  individual  Senators  have  pre- 
viously said  about  the  need  for  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  entire  Vietnam  situation, 
if  it  developed  further. 

Two  things  call  for  most  careful,  con- 
scientious  probing. 

First.  The  President's  declaration  that  our 
cause  is  just. 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 
moment  to  decide  etc." 

Second.  Today  the  President  said  the  pres- 
ent course  might  take  many  years  in  its 
completion. 

This  latter  is  a  terrific  statement  given  as 
a  "plausible  possibility." 

How  can  oiu:  Congress  fail  to  open  the 
whole  situation,  lest  this  brings  the  end  of 
Western   civilization?     How   blind   are  we? 

You  are  our  one  greatest  champion.  Our 
fervent  appreciation  and  earnest  prayers  are 
yoiirs. 

Very  sincerely, 

Hilda  A.  Foster. 

Lansing.  Mich., 

July  29, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  firm  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  The  voices  of  opposition  are 
so  few,  and  so  quickly  stlfied. 

We  said  goodbye  to  our  only  son  last  night 
as  he  left  for  that  war,  and  we  cannot.  In 
spite  of  all  we  have  read,  studied,  or  listened 
to,  give  ourselves  any  good  reason  for  his 
going.  We  have  had  years  of  evasion, 
secrecy  and  lies,  so  why  should  the  American 
I>eople  now  believe  anything  coming  out  of 
Washington?  The  President  does  not  know, 
nor  can  he  ever,  the  tears  of  a  mother, 
father,  wife  or  child.  That  is  nauseating 
hogwash. 

Please  continue  your  stand.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  applaud  you,  and  thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Lucas.  ' 


Staten  Island,  N.Y., 

July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  convey 
to  you  my  deepest  respect  and  admiration 
and  thanks  for  the  courageous  role  you  have 
taken  upon  yourself  on  the  question  of 
United  States  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  that  you  personally  are  responsible 
to  a  large  degree  for  the  Increasing  willing- 
ness of  our  Government  to  take  this  matter 
before  the  United  Nations.  I  also  believe 
that  through  your  speeches  before  the  Senate 
and  by  your  personal  appearances,  such  as 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  rally  of  June 
8,  you  have  given  strength  and  hope  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  protest  our  role  in 
Vietnam.    As  one  who  has  been  involved  in 
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this  struggle  for  the  past  several  months  I 
can  testify  to  how  easy  It  Is  to  lose  heart 
and  get  dlscotiraged  as  mere  and  more  men 
are  sent  over,  and  how  much  It  means  to 
have  someone  who  is  p>art  of  the  power 
structiire  of  this  country  who  is  willing  to 
speak  out  against  our  role.  I  don't  know 
what  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  will  be, 
but  if  our  Government  does  decide  to  take 
this  matter  directly  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  will  agree  to  abide  by  their  deci- 
sion. I  believe  I  will  be  Justified  in  thinking 
that  you  played  a  great  role  in  preventing 
the  possible  destruction  of  all  of  mankind. 
No  man  can  possibly  do  more. 

With  my  profound  respect,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jonathan  Levt. 


Dttltjth,  Minn., 

July  29. 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  wish  to  add  my 
support  that  I,  too,  am  very  much  against 
this  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  must  be  some  way  that  this  could 
be  settled  around  the  conference  table. 

I  do  not  agree  with  President  Johnson 
for  I  fear  that  the  war  will  get  larger  and 
take  more  and  more  young  men. 

I  served  3  years  in  World  War  II  and  I 
know  what  war  is. 

But  to  get  Into  a  war  with  China  and 
that  is  the  way  It  seems  to  be  going  covild 
take  an  awful  toll  of  life. 

I  am  glad.  Senator,  that  we  can  tvirn  to 
someone  in  this  crisis. 

Thank  you. 

Davh)  E.  Opien. 


ment  without  union  membership.  Surely 
there  are  economic  as  well  as  civil  liber- 
ties that  need  to  be  defended.  Also,  the 
unions  have  become  too  powerful  for  the 
public  good.  Congress  should  not  aid  the 
unions  further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  Nixon. 

Kensington,  Calif., 

July  28, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  your  untiring  efforts  to 
argue  and  promote  a  rational  solution  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

How    unfortunate    for    this    country    that 
there  are  so  few  others  In  its  government 
with  your  courage  and  integrity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  A.  Andres. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

July  29.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for 
bringing  before  the  people  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  has  no  right  to  make 
war  without  a  declaration  by  Congress. 

He  is  dragging  xis  into  a  ridiculous  swamp 
like  Korea  and  possibly  over  the  brink  Into 
a  holocaust. 

Since  he  talks  about  honoring  promises, 
he  has  a  promise  to  honor  that  he  made 
to  the  American  people.  He  was  elected 
on  the  basis  that  he  was  against  war.  Yet 
his  foreign  policy  is  so  weak  that  the  only 
way  he  knows  how  to  implement  it  is  by 
waging  war. 

I  certainly   hope   that  more  Members   of 
Congress  speak  up.     I  am,  of  course,  writ- 
ing to  my  own  Senators,  however  I  wanted 
to  write  and  thank  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  B.  Shafran. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  July  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  should  like  to  commend  you 
on  the  views  which  you  have  expressed  con- 
cerning the  inadvlsablllty  of  our  Nation's 
policies  on  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  articulate  more  reasonable  solu- 
tions to  our  current  problems  of  foreign 
policy. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Kimball. 


Kelly,  Kelly  &  Kellt, 
Jackson.  Mich.,  July  29.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  The  American  people 
support    and    applaud    your    standup    fight 
against  the  slaughter  of  American  boys  In 
Vietnam. 
Keep  It  up. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Phillip  C.  Keixt. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

July  27. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  With  today's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Viet  war  Is  being  ex- 
panded there  Is  more  than  ever  the  need  for 
yo\jr  loyal  opposition.  Others  in  high  office 
have  feared  to  speak  out  against  the  admin- 
istration's terrible  mistake,  and  now  there 
will  be  fewer.  Even  the  people  around  here 
appear  dazed  as  to  what  Is  happening;  there 
Is  certainly  no  fiag  waving  among  the  general 
public  because  what  they  thought  was  noth- 
ing has  suddenly  become  a  real  threat,  and 
they  are  mumbling  to  themselves  asking 
"What  has  happened?" 

We  Americans  have  been  blessed  with  too 
few  leaders  of  experience,  wisdom,  and  liberal 
vision  Liberalism,  the  patient  and  reason- 
able defense  of  our  way  of  life.  Is  the  only 
existent  and  truly  effective  alternative  to 
Marxism.  The  present  administration  has 
lowered  themselves  to  a  crass  and  unwise 
method  of  dealing  with  the  "Marxism"  that 
is  being  displayed  in  the  "underdevelojied 
countries."  America  needs  your  voice,  yovir 
leadership,  and  your  far-sighted  wisdom. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  sentiment  against 
the  war;  It  Is  not  being  expressed  in  public; 
the  fear  Is  too  great.  But  you  do  have  a 
silent  support — but  maybe  even  more  Im- 
portant you  have  the  support  of  history. 
Sincerely. 

C.  Fred  Blake. 


Melrose.  Mass..  July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Because  you  have  a  long 
record  of  fearless  and  Independent  action. 
I  am  writing  to  say  that  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  agree  with  the  House  In  repeal  of 
the  "right  to  work"  law  now  on  the  books. 
States  should  retain  their  present  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  Individuals 
should  retain  their  present  rights  to  employ- 


Knueppel's. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  July  29. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  persist  In  the 
attitude  you  have  taken  against  the  Viet- 
nam fiasco.    We  are  with  you  100  percent. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilbert  H.  Knueppel. 


the  Vietnam  solution?  This  policeman  of 
the  world  bit  betrays  the  San  Francisco 
conference  on  peace.  Let  the  U.N.  be  the 
policeman  not  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sincerely. 

R.  L.  Richardson,  D.C. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  an  article  appearing  In 
the  Ann  Arbor  News  you  are  named  as  the 
one  and  only  Senator  who  has  the  fortitude 
to  oppose  L.  B.  Johnson's  steamroller,  as  far 
as  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

Well,  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  some- 
one in  Washington  to  speak  for  a  host  of 
citizens  who  voted  for  L.B.J.  because  they 
were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  "sane,  peace- 
loving  man"  and  who  are  now  thoroughly 
disillusioned. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  other  Senators 
are  such  a  cowardly  lot.  Intimidated  by  right- 
wing  fanatics  who  would  brand  them  as 
Communists. 

Perhaps  If  you  persist  you  can  bring  the 
power  mad  war  lords  In  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  Building  and  the  Senate  to 
their  senses  before  the  world  Is  engulfed  in 
a  fearful  holocaust. 
Respectfully, 

Lattra  Getz. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

July  29.  1965. 
Editor,  New  York  Times. 

Dear  Sir:  I  listened  to  President  Johnson 
during  his  press  conference  on  Vietnam,  and 
I  recalled  that  when  he  was  running  for  elec- 
tion In  November  1964,  he  called  Barry 
Goldwater  trigger  happy,  which  now  can  well 
apply  to  Johnson.  What  one  cannot  forget 
is  the  promise  that  if  elected  he  would  not 
escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Evidently, 
those  were  false  promises  In  order  to  get  the 
people  to  vote  him  Into  office.  He  would 
never  have  received  the  overwhelming  vote 
that  he  got  from  both  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans  if  the  American  people  had  an 
inkling  that  he  would  bring  them  to  this 
pass — where  our  young  men  would  once 
again  find  themselves  giving  up  their  free- 
dom and  their  lives  In  this  atomic  age,  which 
bodes  111  for  all  humanity.  The  atom  bomb 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  deterrent  to 
war — now  look  what  is  happening. 

President  Johnson  Is  a  good  politician,  but 
not  a  wise  statesman,  representing  a  power- 
ful Nation.  It  Is  easy  to  become  Involved  in 
war,  taut  it  takes  wisdom  to  know  how  to 
avoid  one.  Johnson  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  the  wrong  advisers — the  military 
mind — the  CIA — McNamara — Bundy,  et  al. 

This  Is  an  undeclared  war  because  Presi- 
dent Johnson  fears  that  the  Congress  would 
not  support  him  In  this  drastic  step  of 
escalation  which  may  bring  on  a  Third  World 
War  that  spells  madness.  While  there  is 
still  time,  the  American  people  should  openly 
express  themselves  against  this  threatened 
holocaust  which  should  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 

It  Is  either  going  to  be  coexistence  or  no 
existence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Eva  Williams. 


R.  L.  Richardson,  D.  C. 
Pitcairn.  Pa.,  July  30.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  urge  you  to 
continue  your  efforts  In  extricating  us  from 


San  Dieco,  Calif., 

July  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Since  in  my  own  dis- 
trict we  get  so  little  cooperation  from  our 
Representatives  In  the  Congress  we  have  to 
appeal  to  others  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  enclosed  Is  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  far  and  wide  and  to  let 
the  few  great  leaders  among  you  know  the 
citizens  are  aroused. 


The  situation  looks  very  dark  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  I  try  to  believe  that  the  darkest 
hour  may  be  before  the  dawn. 
Thank  you  for  your  wise  leadership. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haskins. 

I  am  having  copies  of  this  letter  made  to 
send  to  Senators  as  well  as  Representatives. 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

August  1, 1965. 
My  Dear  Senator:  In  the  June  21  issue  of 
the  Nation  (which  this  year  Is  celebrating 
its  100th  anniversary)  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  an  editorial  under  the  head  of 
"Where's  Congress?"  It  points  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  not  been  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  Presi- 
dential action  In  committing  the  United 
States  to  hostilities  against  other  states.  In 
failing  to  actively  assume  this  responsibility, 
the  Congress  has,  by  its  inaction  and  abdica- 
tion, nullified  the  Constitution.  With  about 
two  dozen  exceptions,  this  Is  literally  true, 
thus  the  war  in  Asia  rises  to  increasing 
heights  of  mutual  peril,  not  to  mention  what 
is  happening  in  the  other  Americas. 

There  is  no  logic  known  to  man  that  can 
justify  the  ruthlessness  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  waging  war.  It  is  tragically  reminiscent 
of  the  Hitler  period  and  I  am  wondering  If, 
when  this  situation  has  reached  the  point 
of  no  return,  the  American  people  will  claim, 
as  the  Germans  did,  "We  were  unaware." 
There  is  no  way  we  can  escape  responsibility 
for  the  death  and  destruction  bPing  perpe- 
trated either  on  a  neighboring  state  or  on  a 
people  half  a  world  away. 

We  look  to  those  we  have  elected  to  re- 
sponsible places  in  Government  to  take  lead- 
ership in  seeking  solutions  which  will  bring 
peace  to  a  war-torn  world.  The  people  are 
still  awaiting  that  leadership.  As  a  loyal 
American  citizen,  one  who  has  lived  through 
many  wars  and  knows  the  futility  of  them, 
I  beg  of  you  to  stop  this  mad  drive  toward 
world  destruction.  The  more  concerned  a 
citizen  becomes  the  more  suspect  he  is. 

This  insane  fear  of  communism  will  surely 
be  our   ultimate   destruction   if   we   do   not 
return  to  reason. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Hoskins. 


Long  Beach,  Calif., 

July  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  feel  that  your  com- 
ments on  the  Vietnam  situation  are  most 
perceptive,  and,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  win  eventually  be  proven  to  be  highly 
profound.  You  must,  therefore,  exert  all 
possible  efforts  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any 
more  American  lives  defending  remote  Jungle 
outposts  populated  by  ignorant  barbarians. 

I  can  see  no  Justification  for  the  defense  of 
any  territory  whose  people  generally  do  not 
understand  the  Implications  of  life  In  a 
Marxist  society  and  would  tolerate  elected  of- 
ficials with  pro-Communist  views.  For  these 
reasons  I  feel  that  the  American  forces 
should  be  Immediately  pulled  out  of  Viet- 
nam, and  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
concede  all  territory  to  the  Communists  up 
to,  and  Including,  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  with 
the  defense  perimeter  established  at  the  Ore- 
gon State  line. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Emil  M.  Murad. 

Canoga  Park,  Calif., 

July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  Glad  to  hear  you  speak  out  about 
the  powers  of  the  President  not  being  dicta- 
torial. 

We  certainly  need  many  more  men  such 
as  you  In  Congress  these  days.  I  do  hope 
you  will  not  drop  the  fight,  but  keep  on 
until  we  return  to  the  constitutional  form 
of  government. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Eugene  F.  Brown. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

July  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  purpose  of  this  missive  is 
twofold,  to  thank  you  and  to  encourage  you. 

First,  I  wrote  you  last  fall  asking  for  cer- 
tain information  and  copies  of  speeches  that 
you  have  made  in  the  past.  Your  response 
was  immediate,  exciting,  and  more  than  I 
dared  hope  for.  But,  alas,  I  wait  until  now 
to  thank  you. 

Moreover  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
consistent  positions  on  such  matters  as  for- 
eign aid,  education,  and  International  law. 

Second,  I  encourage  you  to  continue  your 
work  with  the  same  zeal  that  you  have  here- 
tofore shown. 

I  would  remind  you  of  a  statement  of 
President  Wilson,  one  that  you  doubtless  al- 
ready keep  In  mind.  I  refer  to  his  statement 
in  reference  to  "Fighting  Bob,"  prior  to  our 
entrance  Into  the  First  World  War,  wherein 
he  stated  that  Mr.  La  Follette  represented  no 
opinion  but  his  own. 

I  hereby  go  on  record  as  stating  that  your 
expressions  represent  my  opinion  and  my 
position. 

Warmly  and  cordially  yours, 

Ira  L.  Lowert, 
Superior    Court    Clerk,    Los    Angeles 
County.  Calif. 


the  peoples  of  those  countries  thought  of 
Goldwater's  policies.  They  were  appalled. 
When  win  we  ever  learn? 

To  sum  up:  Whatever  the  causes  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  reasons  (which  remain 
very  cloudy)  for  any  continuation,  any  step- 
up,  have  too  high  a  price  In  human  lives  and 
In  American  dollars.  The  money  that  Is  be- 
ing spent  to  keep  us  in  Asia  could  far  better 
be  spent  in  cleaning  up  our  own  many  prob- 
lems at  home.  It  Is  Ironic  to  compare  the 
sums  being  spent  for  the  Peace  Corps,  pov- 
erty program  and  beautlficatlon  of  America 
with  the  total  daily  cost  of  this  undeclared 
war.  We  are  rapidly  undoing  whatever  good 
we  have  done  with  our  Peace  Corps  program. 
And  as  for  the  cost  in  human  lives  (what 
Is  the  "price"  of  a  human  life?)  •  •  •  any 
realistic  and  reasonable  thought  should  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  we  cannot  win  any  war 
with  numbers  of  fighting  men  In  Asia.  Can't 
we  learn  from  France's  bitter  experience? 

Shall  we  learn  only  when  our  own  home- 
land Is  finally  bombed?  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  deserved  It  for  we  are  now  committing 
murder  in  Vietnam — while  remaining  Ig- 
norant at  home. 

Joy  Fullerton. 


July  31, 1965. 

Senator  Morse  :  What  little  news  we  get  in 
our  local  Seattle  press  about  you,  plus  your 
statements  over  the  radio — are  aU  very  wel- 
come. Yours  is  one  of  the  few  voices  of 
sanity  in  the  country  when  values  seem  up- 
side down.  Please  keep  up  this  fine  courage- 
ous stand.  If  your  office  has  copies  of  any 
of  yoiu-  policy  speeches,  I'd  like  a  few  copies. 

Thank  you. 

Joy  Fullerton. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

July  28, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C: 

It  will  always  be  our  actions  that  speak  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  we 
rationalize  In  words — and  the  continuation 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
an  act  of  stubborn  perversity,  not  wisdom. 
Eventually  we  shall  provoke  a  conflagration 
we  cannot  stop,  let  alone  cope  with. 

New  complex  social,  political  and  economic 
problems  exist  In  the  world  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  old  show-of-force  technique. 
Greater  numbers  of  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam will  only  force  Russia  closer  to  Red 
China,  and  Red  China  will  be  forced  by  our 
aggressive  "Invitations"  into  war.  No  matter 
what  one's  color  or  politics  •  *  •  when  one 
is  hit  again  and  again,  one  will  eventually 
strike  back. 

When  will  the  leaders  of  our  country  and 
shapers  of  our  foreign  policy  learn  that  by 
swallowing  just  some  of  our  pride  and  ac- 
tively backing  down  to  peaceful  negotiations 
(which  may  seem  to  our  military  minded,  a 
"loss  of  face"),  we.  In  the  long  run,  win 
raise  our  stature  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

What  Is  the  price  of  our  brand  of  democ- 
racy in  southeast  Asia?  Slaughter  of  in- 
nocents as  well  as  the  Vietcong?  Total  war? 
Step  by  step  you  are  leading  us  toward  the 
latter.  I  for  one  have  been  ashamed  of  be- 
ing an  American  since  we  stepped  up  our  ag- 
gression. This  Is  not  what  I  voted  for,  nor 
condone.  And  having  spent  nearly  half  of 
last  year  traveling  In  Europe,  I  know  what 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

July  27,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  your 
viewpoint  of  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo, 
and  If  more  members  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government  knew 
more  history  we  would  not  be  in  the  mess 
in  which  we  are  mired. 

I  wish  that  every  member  of  Government 
would  read  the  article  by  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee  entitled  "We  Must  Woo  Red  China" 
In  the  July  17,  1965,  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Toynbee's  treatise  supports 
yoiu"  contentions,  and  the  article  should  be 
read  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Respectfully  yours, 

D.  W.  Miller. 


St.  Paul,  Minn., 

July  29.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  should  like  to  ex- 
tend my  support  and  solidarity  to  you  and 
your  colleagues,  especially  Senator  Grueninc, 
for  carrying  on  the  campaign  against  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  About  a  year  ago. 
President  Johnson  stated  publicly  that  as 
long  as  he  Is  President,  no  action  of  his  will 
be  In  the  direction  of  provoking  war.  He 
was  elected  to  office  largely  on  the  strength  of 
this  promise,  which  he  has  subsequently  vio- 
lated. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  re- 
prints of  any  material  you  may  have  Inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  or  any  other 
news  media.     Thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  truly, 

Lowell  J.  Satre,  Jr. 


Washington,  D.C, 

July  30, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  mother  have 
written  President  draft  Increase.  Appreciate 
your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Sylvu  Shulman. 


WA£  hington,  D.C, 

July  30,1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  mother  have 
written  President  draft  Increase.  Appreciate 
yotir  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Mollis  Kanabek. 
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Las  Vegas.  Nev.. 

July  28,  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:    I  fully  agree  with  you 
about  our  Involvement  In  Asia,  I  do  hope  the 
lawmakers   heed   your   warning   before  It  Is 
too  late. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kistler. 

MORCANTOWN,    W.    VA., 

July  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  not  a  con- 
stituent, technically,  but  feel  that  you  serve 
me  well.  Too  often,  I'm  swre,  American 
Congressmen  receive  correspondence  of  de- 
mands or  complaints  with  laxirels  too  thinly 
Interspersed.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  however,  to  commend  you  on 
your  intelligent  and  forthright  stand  on  the 
grave  Vietnamese  Issue.  The  praise  Is  better 
deserved  for  your  long  and  continued  opposi- 
tion to  our  policy. 

Although  there  are  those  who  would  have 
us  believe,  however  fantastic,  that  Amer- 
ica's Interests  are  best  served  In  the  rice 
paddles  of  a  nation  Involved  In  civil  war, 
there  are  also  those  of  more  mature  reflection 
who  believe  that  American  Integrity  and 
safety  are  being  compromised. 

The  cry  Is  arising  for  preventative  war 
against  China.  We  have  had  "war  hawks"  In 
the  past.  History  pronounces  their  epitaph 
as  the  walling  of  Idiots.  Enough  American 
blood  has  been  spilled  In  this  century,  not  to 
speak  of  the  wanton  slaughter  of  Europe's 
and  Asia's  millions,  with  no  resolution  of  the 
problems.  Will  we  not  learn  that  war  creates 
more  problems  than  It  solves? 

Our  people  need  proper  medical  care,  our 
children  need  good  teachers,  our  cities  need 
hospitals,  our  rivers  and  streams  are  sorely 
polluted.  Yet  we  callously  spend  the  major- 
ity of  our  national  budget  for  military  pur- 
poses. Surely,  Americans.  Indeed  all  people, 
deserve  better.  For  when  we  Involve  oxir- 
selves  In  war  we  are  Involving  all  others. 
The  responsibility  for  wise  leadership  and 
wise  behavior  rests  with  the  preponderance 
of  power.  The  gargantuan  stands  guilty  as 
accused  of  misusing  Its  power. 

Men.  particularly  leaders  of  men,  appear  to 
be  more  warlike  than  peaceable.  Con- 
sequently the  burden  of  p>roof  and  debate 
rests  with  the  advocates  of  peace  who  con- 
stitute the  minority.  But.  for  the  sake  of 
mankind,  the  mission  of  peace  Is  vastly  Im- 
portant and  must  be  diligently  pursued. 

To  you,  sir,  America  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, for  you  serve  America  well. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Hollidat. 

East  Stroudsbttro.  Pa., 

July  30,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  share  yovir  concern 
over  the  deepening  and  dangerous  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent Is  arrogating  to  himself  the  power  to 
conduct  war  without  a  specific  resolution 
from  Congress  to  that  effect  by  the  constitu- 
tional mandate,  then  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings are  In  order.  It  Is.  I  think,  Imperialism 
of  a  most  blatant  kind. 

As  Norman  Mailer  said  at  a  recent  Harvard 
discussion.  "He  shares  the  insanity  that  la 
In  all  of  us."  The  spending  on  arms,  the 
moon  race,  and  such  simple  things  as  build- 
ing highways  and  killing  more  people  by 
the  automobile. 

As  Professor  Seymotu"  Melman  says  in  his 
recent  book,  "Our  Depleted  Society."  we  are 
tied  too  much  to  the  military,  our  defense 
spending  and  research  Is  throwing  the  rest  of 
development  out  of  kilter. 


So,  I  thank  you  for  adding  your  very 
powerful  and  Influential  voice  In  what  must 
seem  like  a  quite  lonely  wilderness,  and  the 
few  other  Senators  and  Congressmen  as  well 
who  have  risked  Presidential  displeasure  as 
opposing  such  wllllul  and  arrogant  actions. 
Sincerely, 

Olen  Fisher. 

WnrrESTONE.  N.Y.. 

July  29. 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Never  before  have  I 
written  to  any  Senator  about  any  Issue,  how- 
ever. I  am  finally  moved  to  do  Just  that  be- 
cause of  the  courageous  stand  taken  by  you 
regarding  the  Indefensible  position  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  In  the  Vietnam  adventure. 
I  admire  your  Intellectual  honesty  In  piirsu- 
Ing  a  course  advocating  the  widest  possible 
discussion  and  scrutiny  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  In  conformity  with  our 
Constitution.  It  seems.  Indeed,  as  If  too 
many  of  our  legislators  prefer  political  ex- 
pediency to  discharging  their  duty. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  mailed  to  yo\ir 
colleagues.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Javcts.  for, 
after  all  they  are  my  representatives  and  they 
should  be  aware  why  one  of  their  constit- 
uents feels  Impelled  to  write  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Please  be  assiired  of  my  deep  gratitude  for 
the  valiant  fight  you  are  conducting  for  all 
of  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Simon. 

Flushing,  N.Y.. 

July  29.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Regarding  yoxzr  position 
In  the  current  Vietnam  crisis: 

I  thank  God  that  there  Is  a  man  In  the 
Senate  with  your  commonsense  and  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  human  beings.  My 
husband  and  I  truly  admire  you  for  your 
reluctance  to  go  barging  Into  a  situation  that 
obviously  will  never  be  resolved  by  dropping 
bombs  and  sending  troops. 

I  pray  that  your  efforts  are  rewarded. 
Please  never  stop  striving  for  peace.  We 
want  our  children  to  live  In  a  world  without 
constant  fear  and  possible  destruction. 

God  bless  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Aurora  Dohertt. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  I  have 
never  written  to  a  public  person  I  must  say 
I  echo  my  wife's  sentiments.  God  bless  you 
In  your  fight  for  peace  and  commonsense. 

John  Doherty. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

July  28.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  First,  congratula- 
tions for  your  necessary  response  to  the 
President's  address  this  afternoon.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  we  are  In  the  words  of 
Governor  Hatfield  "being  run  and  told  what 
to  do  by  a  few  experts."  As  for  me.  I  agree 
with  people  like  yourself.  Senator  Gruening, 
Walter  Llppmann.  and  Drew  Pearson. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  many 
suppcrrters  all  over  the  country  and  as  for 
myself  (me?)  you're  my  favorite  Senator — 
perhaps  because — quite  bluntly — you  don't 
give  a  damn  about  your  colleagues  and  you've 
the  guts  not  to  go  along  and  be  a  yes-man — 
because  Johnson  says  to.  I  have  been  solidly 
behind  you  ever  since  I  can  remember  (I'm 
only  16)  possibly  because  in  my  eyes — 
you're  the  epitome  of  a  person  who  believes 
wholeheartedly  in  the  welfare  of  not  only 
his  country — but  the  world. 

You  don't  propose  to  be  a  messlah  to  the 
Negro — as  Senator  Robert  Kennedy — yet 
you  show  your  true  colors  by  voting  against 
that  segregationist  Coleman — whereas  "Mr. 
Everything"  voted  for  him. 


I  disagree  with  our  policy  on  South  Viet- 
nam. 1.  We  have  no  right  to  be  there  and  If 
It   were   any  country   in   there   but  us — all 

would  break  loose.    2.  L.B.J.  constantly 

refers  to  the  "aggressors"  but  are  we  the 
epitome  of  peace  when  we  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam?   We  are  always  the  good  guys. 

It  Is  a  civil  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  It's 
none  of  our  business  and  they're  not  even 
fighting  for  the  people  of  that  land — they 
fight  blindly  against  the  Vletcong — they  (the 
Marines)  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Blrchltes 
as  they  seek  out  and  kill  the  "Reds." 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  but  I  don't 
want  to  consume  your  time — I  Just  want  you 
to  please,  please,  please  do  all  you  can  to 
convince  Senators  to  vote  nay  concerning 
the  money  L.B.J,  will  ask  for  to  finance  the 
war  and  please — don't  ever  give  In  and 
never  feel  as  though  you  have  no  support — 
you  have  a  lot. 

Sincerely,  I 

RosANNE  Heller. 

Bronx,  N.Y., 
July  29.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you  because  yours  has  consistently 
been  a  voice  of  reason  In  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

After  hearing  the  President's  news  con- 
ference yesterday,  I  find  myself  dismayed 
In  the  extreme  at  the  continued  pursuit  of 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  disastrous  covu-se. 

This  Is  a  military  operation  which.  In 
my  opinion,  we  cannot  win.  If  by  that  we 
mean  causing  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace 
on  our  terms.  Both  sides  concede  that  this 
could  go  on  for  5  years  or  more.  Aside 
from  "side  Issues"  of  what  happens  to  Viet- 
nam and  Its  people  in  this  period,  as  we 
use  up  more  of  our  own  young  men  and 
materiel  In  this  bottomless  pit,  the  pressures 
for  the  use  of  nuclear  armaments  will  in- 
crease, with  catastrophic  results  we  can  only 
vaguely  Imagine. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you,  how  an  Individ- 
ual can  register  a  protest  so  as  to  at  least 
cause  the  Juggernaut  to  pavise  a  moment 
before  it  crushes  everyone  in  Its  headlong 
dash?  To  whom  can  one  write  or  speak  In 
order  to  arouse  some  meaningful  opposition 
to  this  course? 

I  really  would  appreciate  an  answer  from 
you.  I 

Respectfully,     ' 

Arthur  Httftman. 

SPRiNoriELD.  III. 
My  Dear  Senator:  Stop  Johnson  at  all 
costs.  Get  out  and  come  home.  If  he  must 
have  a  war.  throw  Castro  out.  Our  gold  Is 
gone,  our  sliver  is  gone,  and  we  are  busted 
now.     A  big  war  is  our  finish. 

Stanley  K.  Halbert,  M.D. 

Lakewood.  Ohio. 

Dear  Senator:  You,  Senator,  and  your  col- 
league from  Alaska  are  the  only  men  In  Wash- 
ington who  are  not  frightened  silly  by  com- 
munism. France  and  Italy  have  had  large 
Communist  Parties  for  years  and  even  their 
nations  are  ruled  by  Communists.  We  are 
wasting  men,  money,  and  materials  in 
Vietnam. 

Cannot  you  give  a  little  of  your  courage 
and  backbone  to  our  present  leader? 

D.  LOHMEIER. 

P.S. — wish  you  had  a  chance  of  becoming 
President. 

July  28. 1965. 

Dear  Senator:   Heard  your  comAient  on 

President   Johnson's  policy  speech.!    Amen. 

May  I  thank  you  and  commend  you  for  your 

honesty  and  coxirage.    Our  Constitution  and 


our  elected  officers'  oaths  are  more  precious 
than  any  political  or  military  advantage. 

Arthur  E.  Spencer. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

July  20, 1965. 
Dear  American:  I  hope  you  keep  up  yovir 
fight  as  you  have.     I  think  yovu:  stand  Is 
morally,  logically  correct. 

Success  to  you  and  to  all  of  us  and  the 
world  If  you  win. 
Sincerely, 

John  Conley.  M.D. 


July  27,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Is  there  any  way  I, 
as  a  citizen,  can  help  you  and  your  all-too- 
few  rational  colleagues  restore  sanity  to  our 
country's  foreign  policy.  Why  does  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pursue  a  policy  of  ever-Increas- 
ing military  Involvement  In  Vietnam?  Does 
he  really  think  we  can  bomb  and  burn  peo- 
ple Into  being  our  friends?  The  publicized 
reasons  of  resisting  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam  and  keeping  South  Vietnam  free 
do  not  seem  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Why  doesn't  our  coun- 
try encourage  popularly  supported  resistance 
to  oppressive  authoritarian  regimes  such  as 
in  South  Vietnam,  Portugal,  etc.?  Why 
should  we  support  an  oppressive  anti-Com- 
munist dictatorship  any  more  than  an  op- 
pressive Communist  one?  I  can  think  of  no 
justifiable  reason,  can  you?  I  can  think  of  no 
other  reason  than  to  preserve  the  foreign 
economic  wealth  of  powerful  and  wealthy 
Americans  and  American  corporations.  I 
certainly  hope  there  are  other  reasons,  but 
what  are  they? 

Can  you  suggest  any  organizations  that  I 
could  work  with  in  an  effort  to  deflect  Pres- 
ident Johnson  from  his  present  course  to- 
ward, I  fear,  a  nuclear  third  world  war? 

Is  there  any  way  to  replace  President 
Johnson  with  someone  as  Intelligent  and 
sensitive  as  you  as  the  Democratic  Party 
presidential  nominee  In  1968,  if  we  live 
that  long?  His  actions  concerning  Vietnam, 
Latin  America,  and  U.N.  finances  have  been 
so  distasteful  that  I  can  never  vote  for  him 
again. 

I  would  appreciate  any  documentation  of 
the  Inconsistencies  of  American  Vietnam 
policies  with  facts  that  you  have  readily 
available,  and  want  you  to  know  that  I  sup- 
port your  efforts  to  bring  reason,  truth,  and 
Justice  Into  play  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
our  country's  actions  In  affairs  with  other 
coimtrles. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  D.  Woods. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  definitely  agree  with  you  taking  your 
stand  against  our  boys  being  murdered  In 
Vietnam  and  also  against  Congress  adjourn- 
ing until  this  situation  Is  settled. 

Mrs.   Marie   Steinbeck, 
Mrs.  Gloria  Thomas. 


Akron,  Ohio. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  correct  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  of  opposition  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

Ardath  Rosenberg. 


Denver,  Colo. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  headed  for  disaster  In  Vietnam. 
Get  us  out  of  Vietnam  immediately. 
William  Hannah, 
World    War   II    Veteran,    Republican. 


Chicago,  III. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  courageous  stand  against 
administration's  Vietnam  policy.  Urge  you 
continue  vocal  opposition. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Rothnberg. 


July  27. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  private  citizen, 
I  feel  sick  at  heart  over  the  role  of  our  coun- 
try in  Vietnam.  In  your  recent  remarks,  you 
have  expressed  my  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions very  strongly. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  courage 
in  speaking  out.  People  like  myself  feel  so 
Impotent  to  alter  the  course  of  events.  Per- 
haps men  like  yourself.  In  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, will  be  more  successful. 

I  know  you  will  continue  to  speak  out  as 
you  have  so  often  done  In  the  past.  May 
my  expressions  of  approval  give  you  some 
support. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Irene  A.  Wilcox. 


El  Cerrito,  Calif, 

July  26. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  President  John- 
son Indicating  my  opposition  to  his  policy 
In  Vietnam. 

I  hope  you  may  use  It  as  evidence  of  some 
public  support  of  your  admirable  attempts 
to  change  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  Asia. 
Respectfully, 

Gerald  D.  Berreman. 


El  Cerrito.  Calif., 

July  26, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  appalled 
at  the  military  action  being  taken  In  my 
name  and  in  the  name  of  all  Americans  In 
Vietnam.  I  consider  it  to  be  foolhardy  and 
Immoral.  Moreover,  I  am  certain  that  it  will 
achieve  the  opposite  of  its  professed  alms. 

I  feel  betrayed  as  one  who  supported  your 
candidacy  for  the  presidency. 

I  have  previously  expressed  my  belief  In 
this  matter  to  you  and  to  my  Congressmen 
by  letter.  I  have  expressed  my  belief  publicly 
on  several  occasions  at  debates  and  protest 
meetings  in  the  Bay  Area,  Including  a  talk 
before  an  audience  In  excess  of  10,000  at  the 
Vietnam  Day  "teach-in"  held  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
in  May.  I  have  signed  public  statements  op- 
posing the  war  In  Vietnam  including  the 
one  sponsored  by  the  "Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers for  Johnson"  decrying  your  failure  to 
adhere  to  the  policies  implied  and  promised 
In  your  campaign. 

I  am  endorsing  and  working  for  the  Viet- 
nam Day  Committee  of  Berkeley  in  prepara- 
tion for  massive  protests  this  fall.  I  endorse 
the  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People  To 
Declare  Peace  and  the  other,  associated  ac- 
tivities scheduled  for  Washington,  D.C,  Au- 
gust 6-9. 

These  are  scattered,  perhaps  desperate,  per- 
haps Ineffective  measures.  They  are  the 
product  of  people  who  are  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  course  of  events.  But  these  alarmed 
people  are  also  Informed  people,  thoughtful 
people  and  responsible  people.  The  activi- 
ties listed  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
such  being  carried  out  by  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  most  informed  and  politically 
responsible  segment  of  the  American  pub- 
lic— many  of  them  in  colleges  and  universi- 


ties, many  of  them  in  the  clergy,  many  of 
them  in  public  service.  Not  a  few  of  them 
(like  myself)  make  the  study  of  human  be- 
havior their  life  work;  some  of  them  (like 
myself)  make  the  study  of  Asian  society  their 
specialty.  They  act  urgently,  perhaps  des- 
perately, but  not  foolishly  or  carelessly. 
They  act  from  knowledge  and  conviction. 

For  an  Indication  of  the  variety  of  activi- 
ties in  this  realm,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
recently  initiated  "Biweekly  Information/Ac- 
tion Report  of  the  Universities  Committee" 
(Post  Office  Box  7228,  Detroit.  Mich.) . 

To  those  in  positions  of  political  power, 
such  activities  may  appear  useless,  hopeless 
or  even  ridiculous.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
ridiculed.  We  find  ovirselves  becoming  impli- , 
cated  In  military  and  jwlitlcal  adventures 
which  we  find  utterly  reprehensible  and  In- 
defensible. We  cry  out  for  sanity  before  It 
Is  too  late  for  sanity.  We  do  what  we  do  be- 
cavise  other  means  have  been  Ignored. 

We  will  continue  to  attempt  to  convey  our 
Interpretations,  our  facts  and  our  convic- 
tions in  ways  which  will  be  heard.  Our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  and  as  men  com- 
pel us  to  do  so.  Many  will  resort  to  non- 
violent resistance,  refusal  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  refusal  to  pay  Income  taxes, 
civil  disobedience,  to  disrupt  munitions 
shipments  to  Vietnam,  etc.  I  have  not  found 
these  means  to  be  the  appropriate  ones.  But 
if  no  others  are  effective,  then  surely  these 
mvist  be  tried.  Whether  or  not  they  will  be 
effective,  they  at  least  disassociate  their  par- 
ticipants from  the  policies  they  protest. 
They  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
test and  the  sincerity  of  those  protesting. 
They  are  an  anguished  cry,  but  a  cry  which 
will  be  heard.  It  Is  a  sad  day  If  this  Is  the 
only  cry  which  will  be  heard. 

At  present  I  have  taken  steps  to  do  two 
things  to  register  my  personal  protest: 

1.  I  have  undertaken  to  resign  my  com- 
mission in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  (In 
which  I  served  actively,  1953-55). 

2.  I  have  refused  to  participate  further  In 
training  programs  for  the  Peace  Corps  or 
other  governmental  programs  sending  per- 
sonnel to  Asia.  These  programs  are  sheer 
hypocrisy  in  the  present  context.  You  can- 
not buy  friends  In  India  while  you  are  killing 
potential  friends  In  Vietnam,  and  I  consider 
It  Immoral  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

These  are  two  activities  or  afiailatlons  which 
I  repudiate  in  light  of  the  immoral  war  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

I  will  henceforth  do  everything  within  my 
power  and  conscience  to  oppose  that  war. 
I  am  totally  unconvinced  by  the  doubletalk, 
doublethink,  euphemism  and  hypocrisy  with 
which  that  war  is  rationalized  by  Mr.  Bundy 
and  your  other  advisors,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  before  this 
covmtry  wades  deeper  into  the  morass  which 
is  that  war.  you  would  listen  thoughtfully 
to  Its  critics.  Historians  of  the  futxire, 
should  there  be  some,  will  know  that  current 
U.S.  policy  is  sheerest  folly.  If  it  is  aban- 
doned it  win  be  no  more  than  an  unpleasant 
historical  footnote.  If  It  Is  not  abandoned, 
It  may  well  be  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  present  course  is  hopeless.  There  are 
alternatives  as  you  well  know.  Please  pur- 
sue them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Okrald  D.  Berreman. 

Hayward,  Calif., 

July  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Yours  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
vigorous  and  consistent  voice  for  peace  now 
heard  In  our  land. 

I  can't  help  remembering  the  virtually 
unanimous  clamor  after  the  Second  World 
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War  condemning  the  German  people  for 
standing  by  while  Hitler  led  them  down  the 
path  to  ruin.  I  mention  this,  not  because 
I  think  the  situation  Is  in  any  sense  analo- 
gous to  ours  today,  but  rather  to  emphasize 
that  perhaps  there  is  or  ought  to  be  some 
action  ordinary  people  might  take  now  be- 
fore our  country  takes  the  final  step  In 
Vietnam. 

I'm  doing  the  usual  things.  But  Is  there 
some  political  action  one  might  undertake 
which  could  reverse  the  present  trend?  I'd 
like  to  help  If  I  could.  If  this  were  a  presi- 
dential election  year,  a  lot  of  people  would 
like  to  see  you  and  Senators  Gruininc  and 
Church  Join  together.  But  what  can  be 
done  now? 

Respectfully, 

H.  V.  Yeager. 

Berrien  Springs.  Mich., 

July  28,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  is  In- 
spired by  your  televised  comments  (of  July 
27.  1965)  regarding  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
the  two  Rxissl.in-lnstalled  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile bases  in  North  Vietnam.  I  should 
like  to  convey  to  you  my  wholehearted  svip- 
port  and  approval  of  the  position  you  have 
taken  In  connection  with  this  particular  In- 
cident, and.  more  generally,  of  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  entire  policy  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I.  too.  find  It  impossible  to  understand  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  It  to 
be  Immoral.  Illegal,  and  dangerous.  More- 
over, even  if  one  accepts  the  highly  dubious 
administration  premise  that  an  American 
presence  In  southeast  Asia  is  desirable,  it 
would  still  seem  that  current  American 
policy  is  the  worst  possible  policy  for  achiev- 
ing that  goal.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  aggressive  action  is  succeeding  only  in 
driving  Hanoi  into  the  arms  of  Pelping — a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  shunned. 

I  am  keeping  a  file  (for  my  own  study  and 
for  display  to  my  friends)  of  material  relat- 
ing to  U.S.  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia, 
which  Includes  press  clippings  and  publica- 
tions of  the  tjenate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  would  be  very  grateful  for  any 
material  which  Illustrates  your  own  views 
that  you  would  care  to  send  me:  especially 
welcomed  would  be  copies  of  your  Senate 
speeches  and  public  addresses  on  the  subject. 
Finally.  I  urge  you  to  continue  your  very 
constructive  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  In  Vietnam,  even  though  It 
seems  to  be  falling  on  deaf  ears  at  the  White 
House.  It  Is  of  no  little  comfort  to  those 
like  myself  who  welcome  evidences  of  sanity 
In  the  National  Government  to  know  that 
there  are  still  a  few  reasonable  men  where 
they  are  so  very  necessary. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  C.  Gossaro, 
Graduate   Student  in  Philosophy,   Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 
P.S. — I    have    just    finished    viewing    the 
President's  press  conference,  and  unfortu- 
nately, my  former  fears  are  now  Increased. 
I  still  believe  the  matter  should  be  submlt- 
ted  to  a  formal  debate  In  the  United  Nations 
as  a  first  step  toward  extricating  ourselves 
from    a    wholly    unwise    entanglement    in 
southeast  Asia. 


hindering  gun  transactions  to  all  citizens, 
law  abiding  and  otherwise.  This  raises  the 
question.  Is  it  your  function  to  restrict  fire- 
arms to  all? 

2.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  (which  I  think 
highly  of)  states,  "Let's  legislate  nonvio- 
lence." As  I  recall  the  last  attempt  to  legis- 
late morality,  prohibition,  failed  miserably. 
This  is  an  absolute  Impossibility. 

3.  The  license  fees  In  section  3(a)  will 
prove  a  hindrance  to  both  sportsmen  and 
the  small  businessman.  I  have  a  small  busi- 
ness and  would  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
sell  ammunition  if  these  fees  were  enacted. 
This  Is  an  example  of  which  I  am  sure  there 
are  many. 

4.  Interstate  shipments,  by  the  individual 
for  hunting  or  any  other  purpose  of  which 
there  are  thousands,  will  seriously  hamper 
the  sport  hunting  industry  in  many  of  our 
States.  What  do  we  gain  by  this  sacrifice?  I 
doubt  seriously  if  the  criminal  will  be  dis- 
suaded from  his  endeavors  because  of  this 
law. 

5.  Is  this  suppression  of  guns  a  Federal 
problem?  Certainly  there  is  a  big  difference 
In  States  like  New  York  and  Montana. 

I  could  go  into  quite  a  lengthy  discussion 
on  this  bin  and  Its  different  sections,  how- 
ever I  will  be  brief,  as  I  believe  I  have  con- 
veyed the  main  thought. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  your 
stand  Is  on  this  bill  and  if  you  Intend  to 
vote  for  or  against  Its  passage.  Please  con- 
sider the  Intent  of  this  bill  and  how  the 
proposed  bill  does  not  accomplish  It. 

A  much  better  tool  to  accomplish  the  sup- 
pression of  firearms  In  crime,  would  be  H.R. 
5642  Introduced  by  Bob  Casey,  of  Texas.  This 
bill  is  really  against  the  criminal,  not  a  bill 
to  suppress  firearms  to  the  public  under  the 
guise  of  a  threat  against  crime. 
Sincerely) 

B.  a.  Hakten. 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

July  29. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Right  you  are.  Senator,  about  the  U.N.  and 
Vietnam.  However,  you.  Ford,  Dirksen,  and 
others  relax,  take  it  easy,  and  cheerio,  for 
efforts  along  the  lines  you  suggest  have  been 
taking  place  by  yours  truly,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, etc. — allies  of  late  now,  for  weeks 
now;  but  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day;  right? 
Good  luck.  Wish  me  luck,  too. 

E.  Lane. 


Morrison's  Lodge. 
Merlin,  Oreg.,  July  25.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  feeling  on  the  proposed  gun  bill 
S.  1592. 

From  all  the  press  releases  and  Information 
I  have  read  on  this  bill  It  appears  to  me: 

1.  The  proposed  Dodd  bill  Is  not  strictly 
aimed  at  law  enforcement  as  Senator  Dodd 
Implies,  but  it  Is  aimed   at  controlling  and 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Is  It  true  that  our 
young  sons  just  out  of  high  school  are  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  after  a  few  months'  train- 
ing? I  have  heard  this  story  so  often  and 
have  read  newspaper  accounts  of  the  18-  and 
19-year-olds  fighting  and  dying  In  Asia.  Why 
are  we  fighting  the  Asiatic  Communists  who 
are  supported  by  Red  China  when  many  of 
our  former  allies  are  trading  with  Red  China, 
thereby  strengthening  her  against  us? 

Now  we  are  going  to  double  the  draft  call 
and  perhaps  call  up  the  Reserves,  although 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enlisted 
military  holding  down  civilian  Jobs  on  our 
military  posts.  Why  not  send  these  men  into 
the  war  since  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Armed  Forces?  The  draftees  and  Reserves 
could  replace  these  men  both  here  and  in 
peaceful  areas  overseas,  meanwhile  getting 
additional  training  so  that  they  could  be 
used  as  replacements  In  the  theater  of  war 
when  needed. 

When  a  man  chooses  the  armed  services  as 
his  lifetime  career  he  does  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  can  be  sent  anytime,  any- 
■  where  Into  whatever  war  the  United  States 
becomes  Involved.  Why  are  we  keeping  these 
professional  fighters  back  home  or  stationed 
in  peaceful  areas  of  the  world  and  sending 
teenagers  with  a  few  months'  training  Into 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  a  tough  foe  with 
years  of  training  and  combat  experience?  No 
wonder  we  are  losing  in  Vietnam.  Or  is  this 
war  merely  an  elimination  of  excess  World 
War  II  babies  for  whom  there  is  not  enough 
employment  or  college  facilities  at  this  time 
or  In  the  future?  Please,  please  do  some- 
thing to  Insure  adequate  training  for  ovir 
teenagers. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Gerald  BADCi-iFr. 


Belle  Harbor.  NY., 

July  28,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  student  who  Is 
on  the  verge  of  being  sucked  Into  L.B.J.  & 
Co.'s  Vietnam  Idiocy,  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere    appreciation    and    respect    for    your 
position  on  this  Issue  and  your  courage  to 
speak  out  against  the  current  horrible  trend. 
Your   comment   of   today   on   the   United 
States    abandonment   of   the   U.N.,    our   last 
hope,  seemed  especially  cogent  and  effective. 
I  am  against  this  war,  as  you  are.     What 
steps  do  you  think  I  can  take  In  order  to  help 
try  to  avert  the  final  catastrophe?    We  can't 
Just  sit  back  and  frown  quietly  as  we  sink 
deeper  and  deeper.    What  can  I  do? 
Unless  It's  too  late.    I  hope  It  isn't. 
With  deep  admiration, 

Jerry  L.  Avorn. 

Binc-Cronin  &  Leonard 

Personnel,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  29. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  conservative 
Republican  I  am  seldom  able  to  RRree  with 
your  policies.  At  this  time  however.  I  find 
that  you  are  the  only  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  I  can  agree  with.  I  commend 
your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  crisis  and  urge 
you  to  continue  to  speak  out  against  the 
dreadful  course  which  Is  being  followed. 

I  have  listened  to  and  read  the  speeches 
made  by  Members  of  the  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  the  many  editorials 
printed  in  support  of  Johnson's  policy  in  the 
press.  I  have  also  heard  loudly  condemned 
the  "leftist  beatnlck"  groups  which  oppose 
Johnson.  What  has  amazed  me  Is  the  lack 
of  publicity  or  attention  given  to  the  respon- 
sible middle-of-the-road  and  conservative 
elements  who  oppose  our  present  course  of 
action  In  Vietnam. 

My  friends  and  pssoctates  are  primarily 
conservative  thinking  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic businessmen  of  unimpeachable 
patriotism.  Naturally  the  Vietnam  crisis  Is 
discussed  more  and  more  e;ich  day — what 
would  come  as  a  great  shock  to  President 
Johnson  is  the  opinion  that  most  of  these 
persons  have — they  are  dead  set  against  what 
is  being  done. 

I  am  not  a  Communist  or  a  pacifist,  but  a 
person  who  sincerely  believes  In  the  Ameri- 
can way.  I  fall  to  see.  whatever  arguments 
are  used,  how  as  an  hone.st.  peaceful  Nation 
we  can  continue  the  terrible  things  we  are 
doing  m  Vietnam. 

You  are  by  no  means  alone  In  your  convic- 
tions.    I  am  Indeed  grateful  to  you  for  tak- 
ing the  stand  for  our  country's  honor. 
Sincerely. 

Clement  R.  Knorr. 


Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Though  I  am  not  one 
of  your  constltutents,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  approval  of  your  continued  outspoken  op- 
position to  the  adventure  for  us  becoming 


more  and  more  embroiled  in  Vietnam.  Our 
moral  stance  is  a  pure  shame.  We  have  in 
fact  abandoned  all  semblance  of  morality  and 
are  beginning  to  abandon  all  reason  also. 

This  war  will  profit  no  one,  except  possibly 
China,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  voice 
your  opposition. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  Wald 
Mrs.  George  Wald. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Discount  Cabinet  Center, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  29. 1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse:  I  feel  that  we  are 
going  to  enter  Into  a  terrible  state  of  manu- 
factured hysteria. 

It  seems  the  American  people  are  being 
forced  into  a  war  that  they  don't  need  or 
want  when  a  nation  for  an  individual  can- 
not decide  on  a  right  course  it  ultimately 
leads  to  disaster.  The  world  Is  changing 
and  people  are  made  restless  by  these  lead- 
ers who  don't  seem  to  lead  but  drift.  We 
all  know  that  after  the  killings  and  torture, 
the  leaders  will  sit  down  once  more  and 
divide  the  world  again.  When  nations  rebel 
and  refuse  to  be  friendly  with  the  power's 
who  want  to  help  them  than  something  Is 
wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon  seem  to  run 
this  country.  Why  don't  we  hear  from  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  elected  by 
the  people  to  run  their  affairs,  Instead  of 
supposed  experts. 

My  wife  is  now  in  a  mental  hospital  from 
praying  until  she  no  longer  could  control 
herself.  These  are  sad  days  for  people  of 
liberal  feelings. 

O'  how  long  do  we  have  to  be  deceived. 
All  freemen  should  stand  up  and  shout. 
No  more  wars  we  are  tired  of  killings. 

Incldently,  I  would  have  voted  for  you 
as  president  if  you  were  a  candidate. 

I  too  am  a  maverick. 
Respectfully, 

David  Deamond. 


SPRINGnELD.  N.J. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  Indeed  a  gal- 
lant man.  I  admire  your  courage.  Your 
stands  against  war  are  most  admirable. 

I,  too,  believe  a  victory  In  Vietnam  would 
gain  little.  It  would  temporarily  stymie 
future  efforts  by  the  Communists  to  take  over 
these  small  second-rate  countries. 

Shouldn't  our  primary  aim  be  to  confront 
and  contain  the  giant  Communist  nations? 
Why  then  did  we  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
takeover  of  China  by  the  Communists, 
standing  idly  by  assisting  Chang  to  retreat  to 
Formosa? 

We  tolerate  the  Russian  rape  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  countless  others,  many  being 
the  same  countries  ravaged  by  Hitler,  which 
drew  the  wrath  of  the  free  world  and  led  to 
his  eventual  defeat.  Why  did  we  not  then 
stand  up  and  confront  the  Russians  for  these 
horrible  incidents? 

Our  efforts  in  the  little  brush  fire  wars  as 
Vietnam  prove  little.  With  our  huge  su- 
periority of  modern  weapons  In  the  air  and 
sea,  and  practically  unopposed  in  these 
mediums,  makes  us  look  the  bully. 

Being  a  pacifist  I  realize  the  futility  of 
atomic  war  and  believe  everyone's  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  disarmament  and 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  United  Na- 
tions to  prevent  abhorring  systems  as  com- 
munism from  accomplishing  its  aims  to  sub- 
Jugate  other  coverted  nations. 

Do  you  think  the  masses  of  people  will  ever 
wake  up  and  refuse  to  be  the  tools  of  the 
power  hungry  leaders  and  their  henchmen? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Charles  Sims. 


Hamden,  Conn.,  July  29, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Once  more,  my 
thanks  for  your  courageous  comments  on  the 
new  escalation  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  Just  written  President  Johnson  of 
my  misgivings  and  urged  upon  him  several 
suggestions  to  end  the  war. 

We  are  heading  toward  a  tragedy  of  enor- 
mous proportions  unless  the  bulk  of  the 
American  people  speak  up. 

Sincerely,  and  gratefully  yours, 

Mrs.  JosE  Casanova. 


Miami,  Pla.,  July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  Is  it  too  late?  Is  there 
any  way  we  can  stop  this  before  we  have  a 
huge  land  war  with  nuclear  weapons? 

I  hope  that  many  of  yoxir  colleagues  now 
regret  that  they  did  not  openly  oppose  the 
war  buildup  as  you  and  Senator  Gruening 
have.  Are  these  men  now  scared  into  action? 
Is  there  any  checkpoint  you  can  see? 

We  feel  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do.  We 
have  spoken  of  a  petition  and  could  easily 
collect  slgnattires  of  people  who  oppose  our 
Vietnam  policy,  if  we  thought  this  would  do 
any  good.  We  hope  you  make  a  Senate 
speech  soon  and  indicate  what  is  a  realistic 
approach.  I  would  like  to  be  on  your  mail- 
ing list. 

I  feel  very  thankful  that  you  and  Senator 
GRtTENiNG  have  been  so  outspoken,  that  there 
are  at  least  two  Senators  who  are  willing  to 
bear  witness  against  the  crime  we  are  com- 
mitting. 

Michael  Lurie. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

July  29,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  admiration  of  your  courageous,  per- 
sistent, and  eloquent  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  waging  an  unde- 
clared war  against  the  people  of  a  small, 
impoverished,   and  war-battered   country. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
opposed  to  the  Saigon  government.  They 
are  not  Communists  but  are  siding  with  the 
Vletcong.  At  the  very  least,  they  have  no 
wish  to  fight  the  Vletcong.  Their  greatest 
wish  Is  for  the  war  to  stop. 

Thus  the  United  States,  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world,  is  waging  war — with  the 
planes  and  bombs  and  Increasing  numbers  of 
American  soldiers — against  the  people  of 
South  and  North  Vietnam. 

Although  our  Intentions  were  honorable, 
we  are  now  embarked  on  a  course  which  Is 
morally  wrong  and  endangers  the  peace  of 
the  world.     The  world  must  be  shocked. 

We    must   stop.     A   peacekeeping   mission 
must  be  brought  in  by  some  world  agency, 
preferably   the  United  Nations. 
Sincerely, 

Marion  Hyman, 
Mrs.  Marlon  Hyman. 


North  Hollywood,  Calif., 

July  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  Having  Just  concluded  a  letter  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
minding htm  of  his  past  record  up  to  the 
Vietnamese  mess.  I  feel  that  I  must  com- 
mend you  for  your  forthrlghtly  courage  in 
taking  the  stand  so  much  In  opposition  to 
that  of  our  devious  administration. 


I  have  a  normal  circle  of  friends  and 
friendly  acquaintances.  They  Include  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  Liberals,  Conservatives, 
one  or  two  leftists,  and  a  few  rightists.  With 
the  exception  of  the  few  rightists.  I  find 
among  these  friends  and  acquaintances,  no 
approval  of  our  Vietnamese  adventure — in 
fact,  for  the  most  part  there  is  downright 
disapproval. 

The  President  Is  waging  a  war  without 
the  approval  of  Congress,  as  unconstitutional 
a  procedure  as  any  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. Must  we  risk  the  destruction  of 
humanity  Just  to  cover  the  errors  and  to 
save  face  for  a  stubborn,  misled,  egocentric 
man? 

By  continuing  to  speak  out,  as  you  have 
so  far,  you  will  earn  the  gratitude,  not  only 
of  all  Americans,  but  all  of  humanity. 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

George  Drexler. 


MiLWAXTKEE,  WiS., 

July  29,  1965. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  God  bless  you  for 
your  stand  against  this  foolishness  in  Viet- 
nam. It's  not  even  foolishness,  it  is  mad- 
ness. I  never  thought  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  an  American,  but  I  am  today.  And  to 
think  that  I,  a  conservative  Republican, 
voted  for  Johnson  to  preserve  peace  because 
of  Goldwater's  "fire  and  brimstone  policy," 
la  more  than  a  bit  of  gall  to  drink. 

Alas,  alas. 

Mrs.  Concetta  Sagert. 

P.S. — There  are  five  registered  voters  in 
this  family  who  are  against  this  "mercenary 
army  for  hire"  business  we  seem  to  be  as- 
signed. 


North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

July  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  B.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Morse  code  of 
decency  and  sanity  doesn't  fall  upon  a  com- 
plete sea  of  deaf  mutes — lost  as  most  Amer- 
icans seem  to  be  in  their  refrigerators. 

Yours  is  a  clean,  strong  voice  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  fat  and  cynical  toads.  I  wish,  on 
odd  blue  Mondays.  I  myself  were  cynical 
toad  enough  to  wish  for  the  shallowy  illit- 
erate U.S.  public — with  its  consensus  sup- 
port of  the  megomanlacal  L.B.J,  and  his 
neo-Forestal.  McNamara — the  nuclear  way 
it  deserves. 

Please  keep  talking — loud  and  clean  and 
strong.  A  few  of  us  are  with  you — plus 
hundreds  of  millions  in  Europe  and  Asia  and 
(If  you  will  excuse  the  expression)  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sincerely, 

John  Bright. 


Glendale.  Calif., 

July  29, 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for 
speaking  out  so  clearly  this  morning  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  I  feel  sorry  for  President 
Johnson  for  I  know  the  pressvires  must  be 
enormous,  pulling  him  in  different  directions. 
So  it  Is  especially  good  to  have  a  Senator  of 
your  stature  reminding  us  all  oi  the  dangers 
the  world  faces  if  we  continue  in  our  present 
direction  and  the  alternatives  possible.  I 
agree  with  you  completely,  and  hope  that  the 
dismal  affair  will  soon  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  If  only  we  would  do 
things  because  they  are  right,  not  expedient. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Smiley. 
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Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  grateful  to 
have  at  least  one  person  In  Washington  who 
represents  my  point  of  view.  I  admire  your 
courage  In  speaking  for  peace  when  every- 
one In  Washington  speaks  for  war.  I  hope 
you  wUl  continue  to  fight  until  the  peace  Is 

won.  ,     ,     . 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  Include 
me  on  your  mailing  list. 

I  hope  my  letter  reaches  you  and  not  a 
computer  or  a  scale  because  I  want  to  wish 
you  well. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Mildred  M.  TxmLE. 

North  Hollywood.  Calif. 

Hazelhurst.  Wis., 

July  28.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  sure  I  Join  with 
millions  of  Americans  who  hope  you  are 
wrong  but  are  certain  you  are  right. 

I  am  getting  old.  In  my  time  I  have  seen 
the  last  of  the  HohenzoUerns.  the  Romanoffs, 
the  Hapsburgs.  and  the  Bovu-bons  as  they 
walked  the  plank  of  lost  or  exhaustive  wars 
and  passed  into  history.  Hitler  and  Tojo 
too  Joined  them  In  my  time.  Likely  we  will 
not  live,  to  see  the  end  of  this  war  but  one 
wonders  what  families  are  next. 

Anyhow.  I  believe  you  are  making  a 
notable  contribution  not  only  to  American 
civilization  but  also  to  world  civilization  and 
history. 

It  takes  not  only  courage  but  conscience 
to  chose  the  path  you  have  chosen.  It  will 
be  hard  and  lonely. 

May  the  greatest  power  of  all  bless  you  and 
keep  you  safe. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phil  Kronenwetter. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa., 

July  28.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  follow- 
ing your  views  on  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  Congress 
(the  voice  of  the  people)  does  not  put  a  halt 
to  L.B.J.  and  his  group  that  Is  heading  us 
toward  total  doom.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
he  who  teketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword  and  it  looks  like  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  test  this  saying.  These  are  our  sons 
that  are  doing  the  fighting  and  dying.  John- 
son and  his  group  will  be  safe  in  their  bomb 
shelters.  Please  do  something  to  stop  him. 
I'm  writing  as  a  mother  who  loves  her  sons. 
I'll  sacrifice  them  to  defend  their  homeland 
but  please  not  In  some  forsaken  jungle.  Let 
the  people  decide  by  vote  whether  they  want 
war.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Howard  Klauss. 

July  28,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hope  you  continue 
as  an  outspoken  critic  of  President  Johnson's 
unsound  policy  in  Asia. 

As  a  private  citizen  It  Is  dllflcult  to  know 
how  to  effect  public  policy.  If  your  ofHce  has 
any  suggestions  as  to  how  myself  or  others 
who  share  my  views  can  make  a  contribution 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  rational  approach 
to  communism  in  Asia,  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  running  for  the 
Presidency  in  1968. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Joanne  Dalberg. 

Larkspur,  Calit. 


Batesland,  S.  Dak., 

July  27, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.^.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:    I  have  often  appreciated 
your  courageous  devotion  to  truth,  but  never 


more  than  In  your  sharp  reminders  that  the 
Pentagon  program  means  accelerating  the 
crisis  In  Vietnam,  perhaps  to  the  point  of 
war. 

This  would  be  a  war  nobody  wants  and 
strategically  foolish. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  enlighten 
the  Nation  to  the  fact  that  we  will  reap  a 
harvest  of  devastation  and  war.  If  we  keep 
sowing  seeds  of  acceleration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Parley  J.  Sturky. 

North  Andover,  Mass., 

July  28.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  That  there  Is  one 
man  In  Washington  who  protests  this  hor- 
rible war  In  Vietnam  lends  one  last  ray  of 
hope  to  our  rapidly  dying  faith  and  confi- 
dence. After  bloody  Korea,  how  can  anyone 
want  to  repeat  it?  There  were  over  160,000 
American  casualties  there  (Boston  Herald) 
and  it  ended  right  where  It  started. 

At  the  polls  In  November  1964,  the  people 
spoke  loud  and  clear.  Party  did  not  count. 
There  was  only  one  Issue.  They  voted  for 
peace.  They  voted  against  a  war  In  Vietnam. 
Do  you  believe  that  there  is  one  parent,  black, 
white,  or  yellow,  who  believes  that  Vietnam 
Is  worth  his  or  her  son's  life?  Washington 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  pleas.  The  people 
apparently  do  not  count  any  more. 

The  late  Adlai  Stevenson  so  aptly  said: 
"The  farmer  wants  higher  prices;  but  he 
wants  peace  more.  The  businessman  wants 
stability  and  the  laborer  wants  security,  of 
course;  but  they  want  peace  more."  The 
people  want  all  of  this  but  they  want  their 
sons  most.  And  now,  after  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  centviry,  we  see  our  sons  still  being 
yanked  from  home  and  college  at  the  whim 
of  Selective  Service  and  sent  to  senseless 
slaughter  in  rice  paddies  of  a  people  who  does 
not  want  to  fight.  They  are  not  free.  They 
have  no  choice.  At  least  the  men  in  World 
War  II  believed  in  what  they  were  fighting 
for  but  these  helpless  pawns  do  not  have  even 
that  to  sustain  them. 

Where  are  the  Reserves?  They  are  the 
volunteers.  But  of  course,  it  Is  cheaper  to 
send  our  boys.  And  so  our  boys  die,  cruelly 
and  needlessly,  before  they  are  26.  And  the 
seething  volcano  of  parents'  outrage  and  re- 
sentment grows  and  grows  and  grows. 

As  I  overheard  one  little  old  lady  from  a 
backward  country  say  the  other  day  (she  was 
here  for  a  visit)  :  "We  got  our  sons.  We  got 
everything.  You  don't  have  your  sons.  You 
don't  have  nothing."  She  was  so  right. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ogden. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

July  26,  i 965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  The  expected  callup  of  Reserves 
is  another  escalation  leading  up  to  a  fullscale 
ground  war  in  southeast  Asia  that  I  feel  will 
end  In  disaster  for  all  concerned.  Please 
continue  yovu-  efforts  to  stop  this  path  to 

destruction. 

Tom  Siegel  &  Family. 


leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  are 
doing  In  Vietnam  is  dead  wrong.  To  vise  vio- 
lence to  settle  problems  in  a  cultiu-e  which 
in  its  several  thousand  years  has  not  known 
the  methodology  of  violence  is  a  crime 
against  humanity.  I  hope  we  eventually 
realize  that  a  military  solution  will  not  work 
in  a  strong  Buddhist  culture. 

Keep  up  your  perceptive  criticism  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  us  who  agree  with  the 
stand  you  have  taken. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  F.  Johnson. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

July  27,  1965. 
To  a  Senator  that  is  not  afraid  to  talk  over 
radio: 
And  how  about  the  Far  East  trouble.  It 
seems  to  me  now  that  the  United  States 
has  rockets  that  go  2,000  and  5,000  miles 
there    is   no   need   to   have    troops   In   the 

The  people  In  the  Far  East  live  different, 
and  think  different,  so  let  them  fight 
amongst  themselves.  We,  the  people,  are 
supposed  to  be  free  and  can  vote  for  laws 
that  has  to  do  with  the  people  here  in  the 
United  States. 

So  why  not  call  for  a  special  national 
election,  and  let  the  people  here  in  the 
United  States  vote  on  whether  we  should 
stay  In  the  Far  East  or  to  withdraw  bacK 
to  the  international  date  line  at  the  Pacific 

Ocean. 

Joseph  Fryer. 

.  Tyler,  Tex., 

I  July  28.  1965 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  As  one  who  was  bom 
In  your  State,  I  feel  obligated  to  tell  you  of 
my  feelings  on  the  present  state  of  the 
Union. 

I  am  morally  opposed  to  President  John- 
son's further  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  am  concerned  about  future  Involve- 
ment In  view  of  his  press  conference  today. 
and  recent  bombings  of  Russian-built  missile 
bases. 

I  urge  you  to  convince  him  that  his  present 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  not  In  the  best  public 
interests,  or  In  the  best  national  security 
interests  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  support  you  in  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  foreign  policy,  and  I  hope 
for  the  sake  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  you  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ronald  E.  Young. 


Westwood,  Mass., 

July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  followed  with 
interest  your  critical  reactions  to  recent  ad- 
ministration decisions  concerning  activity  in 
Vietnam.  I  want  to  say  that  I  wholehearted- 
ly support  your  position.  We  need,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  more  voices  like  yovirs. 

Even  though  I  am  from  another  State  than 
the  State  you  represent,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it 
to  you  to  let  you  know  that  yo\irs  is  not  a 
voice  crying  In  the  wilderness. 

I  have  studied  Far  Eastern  philosophy,  cul- 
ture, religion  and  history.    All  I  have  learned 


•  I      Chelan,  Wash., 

July  26.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Through  the  years  I  have 
come  to  respect  your  stand  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  rationality.  Now  I  write  to  you 
asking  help.  We  are  a  typical  young  Amer- 
ican family,  with  ordinary  jobs,  ordinary 
hopes  and  dreams  and  a  lovely,  extraordi- 
nary child  whom  we  love,  protect  and  hope 
for  with  all  our  hearts.  Now  we  live  m 
terror. 

Each  news  bulletin  of  the  Increasing  chaos 
in  southeast  Asia  brings  the  sick  chill  of 
fear  on  us  like  a  flood.  We  don't  Ulk  about 
it,  because  it  only  serves  to  make  the  peril 
more  real,  and  we  feel  so  helpless. 

Marvin  is  one  of  those  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve who  will  be  called  to  active  duty  if  the 
President  and  his  advisors  decide  to  do  so; 
and  it  looks  more  likely  every  day.  He  will 
leave  for  Vietnam  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  may  never  return.  To  some  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  and  perhaps  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he 
is  expendable,  a  mere  digit  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  demonstrate  our  patience  and  re- 
solve in  suppressing  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism. 


Patience  and  resolve  are  all  very  noble,  but 
this  man  is  not  expendable.  He  is  far  more 
than  a  digit.  He  is  our  light,  our  warmth, 
and  Joy  and  our  strength.  It  would  take 
more  than  patience  and  resolve  to  make  our 
lives  meaningful  if  he  were  gone. 

Isn't  it  possible  to  demonstrate  otu:  Na- 
tion's purposefulness  with  equal  strength  at 
the  conference  table?  Must  this  man  and 
thousands  like  him  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  bravado?  Can  we  strengthen  ourselves 
by  sending  men  to  die?  I  only  pray  that 
you  will  use  your  Influence  to  see  that  this 
does  not  happen,  that  you  will  urge  that  we 
strive  to  find  a  nobler  peace  than  that  of 
mutual  destruction,  to  show  the  greater 
strength,  of  reason. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Marvin  Grillo. 


Washington,  D.C, 

July  6. 1965. 
Mr.  Clifford  M.  Turner, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Turner:  Thank  you  for  sending 
to  me  a  copy  of  the  suicide  note  of  Alice 
Herz. 

I  have  not  obtained  a  copy  of  the  July- 
August  Issue  of  Fact,  but  I  shall  do  so  to- 
morrow and  read  it. 

I  am  enclosing  tear  sheets  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  containing  the  latest 
major  speech  I  have  made  in  the  Senate  on 
the  shocking  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  me  for  my  views 
concerning  your  suggestion  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Impeach  President  Johnson  and 
perhaps  some  other  officials.  It  Is  my  view 
that  such  an  Impeachment  attempt  would  be 
a  very  serious  mistake.  All  it  would  do  would 
be  to  divert  attention  away  from  the  basic 
issues  Involved  in  American  foreign  policy 
in  Asia  and  center  attention  on  President 
Johnson,  as  an  individual.  It  would  cavise 
many  people  who  disagree  with  his  foreign 
policy  to  rally  behind  him,  because  they 
would  consider  such  a  movement  to  be  an 
ad  homlnem  approach.  Attacking  Johnson, 
personally,  will  not  change  his  course  of  ac- 
tion, and  It  will  not  win  supporters  for  a 
change  of  foreign  policy  In  Asia,  but  to  the 
contrary,  It  will  drive  supporters  away. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  question  about 
Johnson's  sincerity  or  his  patriotism  or  his 
desire  for  peace.  It  is  Johnson's  bad  Judg- 
ment and  mistaken  reasoning  in  respect  to 
the  war  In  Asia  that  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  crucial  problems  that  confront  us  in 
trying  to  get  a  change  In  Johnson's  policies 
in  Asia.  To  attack  him,  personally,  by  pro- 
posing impeachment  would  be  the  most  seri- 
ous personal  attack  that  co\ild  be  made 
upon  him.  It  would  rally  the  Nation  be- 
hind him  and  result  in  his  policies  being  es- 
calated into  a  major  war  at  a  much  faster 
rate.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  Johnson's 
foreign  policies  must  meet  his  views  on  their 
merits.  We  should  never  attack  him,  jter- 
Bonally. 

Although  you  may  disagree  with  me  on 
this  matter,  I  am  giving  you  my  honest  ad- 
vice in  this  letter. 

I  hope  that  the  opponents  of  Johnsons' 
policy  in  Vietnam  will  not  fall  apart  by 
adopting  what  we  call  splinter  tactics  In  con- 
ducting this  struggle  for  peace  in  Asia. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Enclosure. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif., 

June  29, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  copied  the  en- 
closed suicide  note  of  Alice  Herz  from  the 
July-August  issue  of  Fact.  I  tried  to  type 
It  Just  as  it  appears  in  an  article  "The 
Martjn-dom  of  Alice  Herz."  by  Hayes  B.  Jacobs 
beginning  on  page  11. 

Jacobs'  article  extends  from  page  11 
through  page  17. 


"There  was  some  publicity  about  the  flam- 
ing death  of  Alice  Herz  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Sun-Telegram.  About  as  much  as  you 
got  for  your  speech  June  8  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.     I  have  a  copy  of  that  speech. 

I  am  not  as  brave  as  Mrs.  Herz  but  I  share 
her  feeling.  My  own  sentiment — dangerous 
to  express — is  that  Johnson  should  be  Im- 
peached. Some  other  top  officials  should 
go  with  him.  Some  such  drastic  attempt 
is  necessary  If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  for 
mankind. 

Our  present  actions  are  driving  the  Chinese 
Reds  and  the  Russians  back  together.  Do 
our  great  leaders  think  we  can  win  a  mili- 
tary victory  over  their  combined  forces? 
America  and  Russia  In  coop>eratidn  might 
save  civilization;  opposed  to  each  other  they 
will  destroy  it.  We  surely  must  have  peo- 
ple  in   each    country   who   realize   this. 

"Civilized  men  everywhere  have  common 
Ideals  and  these  Ideals  have  a  force  that 
unites.  They  may  prove  more  lasting  than 
current  conflicts."  (U  Thant,  Reader's  Di- 
gest, July  1962,  p.  172.) 

Civilized  people  In  this  country  and  the 
world  over  must  somehow  unite  if  the  world 
as  Mrs.  Herz  said  is  not  to  "blow  Itself  up 
to  oblivion." 

Eventually  I  shall  write  to  my  own  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  regarding  these 
things.  But  I  don't  know  them  as  yet;  and, 
little  publicity  as  you  have  been  given,  I 
am  sure  I  am  substantially  in  agreement  with 
you.  I  would  be  interested  in  all  you  have 
said  concerning  International  matters. 

I  am  beginning  to  ask  myself  more  and 
more  what  distinguishes  us  from  the  Ger- 
many of  1939?  And  I  quote  here  from  your 
speech  of  June  8,  "The  Communists  murder 
and  kidnap  and  malm  the  villagers;  we  b\irn 
them  with  Jelled  gasoline.  That  Is  some 
record  of  fighting  for  freedom."  We  are 
driving  Asians  by  the  millions  into  the  arms 
of  communism.  Or  I  might  add,  into  some 
kind  of  totalitarianism. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  M.  Turner. 

P.S.  I  am  marking  this  letter  personal  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  sure  you  read  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  And  the  idea  of  removing  John- 
son and  perhaps  some  others  from  office  I 
should  rather  not  at  present  share  with  your 
staff.  It  may  be  of  some  help  to  me  if  you 
can  Inform  me  how  such  a  movement  could 
be  started.  I  recommend  you  read  the  ar- 
ticle In  Fact  for  July-August  1965.  Alice 
Herz  may  well  have  been  wrong  In  some  of 
the  things  she  said  or  did.  But  her  suicide 
was  not  the  act  of  an  insane  person  but  a 
brave,  sincere,  and  hiunane  one.  I  share  her 
feelings — have  since  August  1945 — but  I 
have  never  been  as  courageous  or  energetic. 
I  was  frightened — terribly  frightened — in 
August  1945 — but  I  could  not  find  people 
around  me  who  shared  that  fright.  I  am  no 
great  prophet  and  no  scientist.  But  I  saw 
or  thought  I  saw — the  horrors  that  such  a 
weapon  as  the  then  comparatively  crude 
atomic  bomb  could  bring  humanity.  It  took 
no  sage  or  seer  to  know  that  the  thing  could 
be  "Improved."  Since  that  time,  all  my 
worst  fears  but  one  have  been  realized;  we 
have  not  yet  had  a  nuclear  war. 

We  must  have  peace  or  nothing. 

This  subject  is  endless.  I  will  leave  it 
now. 

P.P.S.  I  Imagine  there  were  many  people 
like  me — though  certainly  a  small  propor- 
tion— who  were  deeply  agitated  but  were  si- 
lent through  sickness  caused  by  Ignorance 
and  apathy — mostly  by  that  which  siir- 
rounded  them  rather  than  their  own. 


March  1965. 
To  the  Nations  of  the  World,  to  U  Thant, 
Executive     Secretary     of     the     United 
Nations: 
As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  in  full  possession 
of  my  physical,  mental,   and  spiritual   ca- 
pabilities, before  the  Creator  of  this  world 


I  accuse  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  having  declared 
his  decision — and  already  started  to  enact 
It;  to  use  his  amassed  capacity  of  400  times 
overkill  to  wipe  out,  If  necessary  whole 
countries  of  his  choosing. 

To  the  American  people  with  the  help  of 
the  colossal  lie  your  Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  ha^^e  deceived 
and  misguided  you.  Through  hatred  and 
fear,  deliberately  whipped  up  during  the  last 
20  years,  you  have  allowed  your  lawmakers 
in  Congress  to  appropriate  endless  billions 
of  dollars  for  an  arsenal  of  destruction — ■ 
unlimited. 

Awake  and  take  action  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Yours  Is  the  responsibility  to  decide  If  this 
world  shall  be  a  good  place  to  live  for  all 
human  beings.  In  dignity  and  peace,  or  If  It 
should  blow  Itself  up  to  oblivion. 

God  is  not  mocked.  To  makQ  myself  heard 
I  have  chosen  the  fiaming  death  of  the 
Buddhists  on  the  Wayne  State  University 
Campus  of  Detroit. 

May  America's  youth  take  the  lead  toward 
life. 

[Signed]  Alice  Herz. 

Marlton,  N.J., 

July  28.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  sincerely  regret 
that  I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents.  It 
seems  Impossible  that  you  stand  alone,  a  man 
of  convictions  who  refuses  to  be  swept  along 
on  a  bandwagon.  Even  men  of  my  own 
church,  whom  I  know  to  be  men  desirous  of 
peace,  of  world  brotherhood,  etc.,  have  been 
found  wanting  (Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  Clark, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harrison  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  even  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson) 
and  have  allowed  their  own  beliefs  to  be 
silenced  in  the  interests  of  political  unity. 
Without  thoughtful  opposition,  no  matter 
the  cost,  democracy  cannot  survive. 

I  hope  you  can  raise  up  some  little  shadows, 
or  Infuse  some  moral  stamina  into  our 
anemic  doves,  the  war  hawks  have  had  far 
too  much  opportunity  to  bring  chaos  into 
our  beautiful  land. 

Though  I  am  not  from  Oregon,  you  con- 
tinuously speak  for  me.  and  for  others  who 
reside  far  afield.     Thank  God  for  at  least  a 
single  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
Sincerely, 

Beatrice  Smolens. 

Easton,  Conn., 

July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Hold  fast,  hold  fast  Sena- 
tor, and  know  well,  that  you  have  the  back- 
ing    of     silent     millions,     who,     tragically 
enough,  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves, 
and  do  not  come  out  to  be  counted  in  these 
dire  times  of  contemplated  destruction. 
It  was  James  Russell  Lowell  who  wrote: 
"They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak. 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
Prom   the   truth  that  needs   must 

think. 
They  are  the  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three." 

Abraham  Young. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

July  29.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  "great  manipu- 
lator" (with  apologies  to  Abe  Lincoln,  the 
great  emancipator)  who  may  go  down  In 
history — If  there  Is  any  future  history — as 
the  "great  exterminator"  has  cleverly  ad- 
vanced us  one  fatal  step  further  toward 
doom. 

L.B.J,  and  his  whole  "Napoleonic  complex" 
administration  have  brainwashed  most  of  the 
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American  people  but  haven't  of  course  fooled 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  grim  farce  must  be  stopped.  We  must 
negotiate  with  the  Vletcong.  More  troops, 
more  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  will  pro- 
duce nothing  but  fiirther  deterioration  of 
the  situation,  aside  from  dragging  us  into  a 
horrible   conflict   with    China,    and   perhaps 

And  except  for  a  handful  of  people  like 
you.  Congress  abdicates  Its  solemn  duty — 
allows  the  President  to  wage,  and  escalate  an 
undeclared  war  In  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  do   not  ordinarily   believe   in   filibusters 
but  I  think  that  you  and  Senators  Gruening, 
Church,  McGovern,  etc.,  must  do  this  now 
or  else — goodbye  world. 
Sincerely, 

Sn>NEY  Rosenblatt. 

Jamaica,  N.Y., 

July  28,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  I  have  seen  you  express  your 
views  many  times  on  television,  and  many 
times  I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  but 
have  resisted  the  Impulse.  But  in  view  of 
the  President's  announcement  today.  I  feel 
as  if  I  must. 

Sir,  in  a  world  of  insane  voices,  yours  is 
the  only  sane  one  I  have  heard  express  Itself 
on  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  only  wish  more 
people  in  high  places  had  the  insight  and 
wisdom  you  have  shown  in  connection  with 
this  terrible  war.  I  am  a  young  mother, 
29  and  I  remember  the  Korean  war  which 
started  when  I  was  14.  I  remember  veterans 
of  the  Second  World  War  saying  that  they 
would  "mop  It  up"  before  the  summer  ended, 
but  before  it  was  over  there  was  a  shocking 
waste  of  young  American  lives  and  all  for 
nothing. 


and  most  sincerely,  that  you  were  one  of  the 
Senators  from  New  York  so  that  I  could  say 
that  my  vote  helped  send  a  sane  man  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

God  bless  you  in  all  your  battles  for  the 
sanity  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ella  Williams. 

Washington,  Conn., 

July  27. 1965. 
Dear   Senator   Morse:    I   was   terrified   to 
hear  of  President  Johnson's  proposed  fund 
toward  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  to  think  of 
possible  and  probable  results. 

I  always  was  opposed  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, but  now  it  seems  that  the  United  States 
Is  Just  asking  for  trouble,  by  trying  to  boost 
the  war  fund. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  result  that  covld 
come  from  this  monstrous  war  fund  is  a 
third  world  war. 

Although,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  powerless  in  this  matter,  I  beg  you  to 
do  all  you  can  to  veto  this  fund. 
Sincerely, 

Anne  Edith  Miller. 

SoNORA,  Calif., 

July  24. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  Just  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  stand  in  the  Vietnam 
affair.  I  think  you  are  right  on  all  you 
have  said.  What  are  we  there  for,  and  what 
will  we  get  out  of  it  except  the  loss  of  a  lot 
of  our  boys  and  money.  I  was  in  the  first 
one,  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and  the  war  to  end  wars.  How 
did  we  come  out?  Keep  up  your  good  work. 
Respectfully, 

Arthur  S.  Paul. 


We  know  you  are  a  singularly  courageous 
and  valiant  voice  of  peace  and  truth  in  a 
world  very  much  gone  mad. 

You  have  ardent  supporters  and  admirers 
everywhere  in  this  land.  Would  that  we 
could  stop  this  holocaust.  We  continue  to 
write  letters  of  protest  to  our  President. 

With  deep  gratitude  and  every  good  wish 
for  your  continued  efforts  toward  peace. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Eleanor  Klein, 
Kalman  Klein, 
RICHARD  Stanley, 
Hazel  Stanley, 
Shirley   Margolin, 
Leo  Margolin, 
and  hvmdreds  of  others  known  to  us. 


This  war  Is  Just  a  repetition  of  Korea. 
Nothing  for  the  boys  when  they  return 
home  because  there  has  been  no  formal  dec- 
laration of  war.  so  thera  will  be  no  GI  bill. 
no  mustering  out  pay.  no  compensation  for 
losing  3  or  more  years  of  one's  life,  not  to 
mention  possibly  losing  ones  life,  no  ade- 
quate pension  for  the  widows,  the  orphans, 
the  lonely  mother  and  very  little  thanks  in 
general  for  all  the  suffering  our  boys  are 
going  through. 

Every  time  I  hear  you  speak,  my  heart  lifts 
a  little.  You  are  a  tiny  light  in  this  sense- 
less horror  and  senseless  waste  of  our  best. 
If  only  you  could  make  enough  people  listen. 
You  are  in  a  position  to  be  heard;  I  am  only 
one  woman,  a  housewife  and  mother,  in  other 
words,  a  nonentity.  Must  we.  in  every  gen- 
eration, waste  and  spend  our  best  In  every 
useless  war  Just  to  prove  our  point? 

I  have  a  3-year-old  son.  Just  3  today,  and 
I  read  in  the  paper  that  this  war  could  last 
20  years.  It's  Just  insane  enough  to  be  true. 
I  will  not  gladly  send  my  bright,  lovely  boy 
to  die  in  some  God-forsaken  mudflat  for 
something  that  has  begun  before  he  was 
old  enough  to  understand  It  all. 

Sir.  I  have  faith  In  you,  both  as  a  Senator, 
and  as  a  man  who  calls  them  as  he  sees 
them.  You  are  a  plain  spoken,  honest  man. 
and  God  knows  there  are  pitifully  few  of 
them  In  Washington.  You  are  speaking  the 
truth,  please  make  them  listen,  try  and  make 
them  see  what  they  are  doing,  how  they 
are  spending  our  best.  When  will  we  get 
more?  These  are  men,  not  Just  machines 
to  be  wound  up  to  die  in  Vietnam.  That's 
not  what  they  were  born  for,  educated  for, 
carefully  nurtured  for.  If  this  is  all  that 
faces  our  male  children,  then  we  ought  to 
kill  them  at  birth  and  save  the  Government 
the  trouble. 

I  realize  that  you  are  a  busy  man.  and  I 
won't  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  But, 
In  conclusion,  I'd  Just  like  to  say,  I  wish. 


Kfw  Garden  Hills,  N.Y. 

July  28. 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  follow- 
ing your  position  on  foreign  policy  and  In 
particular  on  Vietnam.  Your  statements 
have  been  very  logical,  mature,  and  sensible. 
I  wholly  support  your  efforts  to  deescalate 
our  Involvement  in  that  war  and  with  you 
every  bit  of  God's  help  In  your  efforts. 

It  sometimes  becomes  difficult  for  me 
to  reteln  newspaper  clippings  of  your  state- 
ments. I  would  like  to  have  as  complete 
a  file  as  possible,  and  ask  you  to  send  me 
any  copies  of  your  speeches  you  can. 

If  you  do  not  have  such  copies,  could  you 
please  let  me  know  where  I  could  obtain 
them.     I  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  them. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health 
and  activities. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Anthony  Peters. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y., 

July  29.  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  urge  you  to  continue 
your  lonely  cry  against  this  most  dreadful 
act.  Mr.  Johnson  has  agreed  to  commit 
unwarranted  destruction  upon  a  country  and 
ultimately,  the  world. 

If  you  want  to  start  a  motion  to  Impeach 
him,  I  am  with  you. 

Sincerely. 

Dr.  B.  Bauman. 

Jamaica,  N.Y.. 

July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir  :  Our  most  profound  respect 
and  admiration  are  with  you  for  opposing 
the   President's   stand   In   Vietnam. 


Philadelphia.  Pa., 

July  28, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Bless  you  for  keep- 
ing your  voice  raised  In  the  Senate  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  people  of  our  beloved 
country  and  the  world. 

I  have  written  to  my  own  Senator,  Senator 
Clark,  many,  many  times. 

And  as  long  as  I  can  walk  and  talk  I  shall 
In  my  own  small  way  do  what  I  can  with 
others  or  alone  to  help  stop  this  holocaust. 

The  average  person  to  whom  I  have 
talked — say,  "this  Is  all  wrong  but  how  do  we 
get  out." 

The  answer  Is  simple  yet  difficult  but  pos- 
sible and  rational — stop  the  slaughter,  get 
out — and  give  us  the  challenging  opportunity 
to  stop  the  bloodletting  and  begin  to  heal 
the  wounds. 

With  the  deepest  of  feelings, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Kunkle. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Re  your  statement  of  July  16.  quoted  In  I.  F. 

"stone's  Weekly,  July  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington.  D.C.       ' 

"WAR    for    the    sake    OF    JOBS? 

"The  other  day  a  representative  of  a  great 
union  sat  In  my  office  protesting  my  position 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  listened  patiently, 
very  much  Interested  in  a  point  of  view  that 
Is  held  by  too  many  labor  leaders  In  the 
United  States  today.  During  the  conversa- 
tion, he  mentioned  the  great  Interest  his 
union  had  in  the  helicopters,  airplanes,  mu- 
nitions, and  war  materiel  in  Vietnam  that 
was  being  manufactured  by  their  labor. 
Senators  know  that  I  would  be  aghast.  I 
was  shocked  to  think  that  even  the  thought 
should  go  through  his  mind  that  any  change 
in  my  position  should  be  dictated  by  the 
alleged  benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  by  fighting  a  war  In  South  Vietnam." 
(Morse  In  the  Senate,  July  16.) 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Inasmuch  as  I  serve 
the  American  labor  movement  In  a  profes- 
sional capacity.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I. 
too.  am  shocked  by  the  position  of  the  un- 
named leader  you  cited  in  your  statement. 
I  believe  that  the  loss  of  even  one  life  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  cannot  possibly  be  offset  by 
the  alleged  economic  benefits  of  such  a  war 
to  American  workers.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  American  workers  themselves  would  be 
so  callous  as  to  seek  economic  gains  at  the 
expense  of  lives  of  fellow  human  beings. 

Sincerely,      , 

I         Colin  D.  Neal, 
Research    Intern,   Collective   Bargaining 

Section,  Industrial  Union  Department. 

AFL-CIO. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

July  29.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  long  admlrea 
your  unswerving  determination  to  speak  out 
against    our   Government's    war   policies   in 


Vietnam.  Those  of  us  in  New  York  who 
have  feared  the  steady  escalation  of  the  war 
for  a  great  many  months  and  regard  the 
United  Nations  as  one  of  the  promising 
arenas  for  discussion  truly  value  your  per- 
sistent courage  as  you  face  the  tremendous 
odds  on  the  Senate  floor  each  time  you  de- 
clare yourself  on  this  subject. 

I  and  my  friends  ask  that  you  continue 
to  demand  that  the  United  States  honor  Its 
commitment  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  by  permitting  the  dispute  to  go  be- 
fore the  Security  Council.  We  are  very 
much  behind  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Judith  N.  Mitchell. 


Natick.  Mass.. 

July  28.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  trend  of  events  in  Vietnam.  Although 
there  Is  great  disagreement  afc>out  what  is  the 
proper  course  of  action,  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  American  people  which  Is 
convinced  that  the  policy  President  Johnson 
is  following  will  lead  this  country  to  mllitdry 
and  moral  disaster. 

I  urge  you  to  speak  out  against  the  admin- 
istration's policy.  You  win  find  much  pop- 
ular support  behind  you.  The  hostile  tones 
of  the  repKJrters'  questions  at  President  John- 
son's press  conference  of  July  28.  1965.  Indi- 
cate to  me  that  you  will  find  a  favorable 
press. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Olshansky. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa., 

July  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Your  television  com- 
ments on  the  Vietnam  situation  together 
with  two  other  Democratic  Congressmen  was 
very  Informative.  Your  comments  make 
sense  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  take  the  position  and  stand  that  will 
give  the  American  people  an  opportunity  to 
express  displeasure  with  the  method  used  in 
our  involvement.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  reckless  method  of  pursuing  a  policy 
that  can  only  bring  us  disaster. 

If  sufficient  Congressmen  will  follow  your 
stand  and  proclaim  their  position  for  a 
complete  discussion  of  all  the  facts,  then 
perhaps  we  will  not  become  Involved  to  the 
extent  that  It's  too  late  to  change  our  course. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  G.  Roessler. 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 

July  27.1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Capitol  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  Just  heard  a 
recent  speech  of  yours  In  which  you,  once 
again,  deplore  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  It 
seems  that  you  are  one  of  the  few  voices  of 
reason  amid  the  turmoil,  emotionalism,  and 
head-strong  aggression  that  appears  to  char- 
acterize the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
administration. 

My  husband  and  I,  as  well  as  many  stu- 
dents here  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  use  your  Influence 
to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement  and 
peace.  We  only  wish  there  were  more  Sen- 
ator Morses. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Binckerhoff. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

July  28. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude   to   you    for   your   consistent   and 
outspoken  criticism  of  administration  poli- 


cies in  Vietnam  on  this  latest  and  most 
drastic  occasion  as  In  the  past.  Although  I 
am  not  one  of  your  constituents,  you  have 
given  far  better  expression  to  my  views  than 
any  of  the  representatives  from  my  locality, 
and  it  increasingly  appears  that  you  are  the 
last  sane  man  In  Washington.  Although 
this  may  not  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  to  be 
grateful  for.  I  am  nonetheless  extremely 
grateful  that  you  are  there. 
Sincerely, 

Sally  Zanjani. 

Brownsville,  Tex., 

July  28.  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  While  I  am  writing 
this  to  you  on  the  stationery  of  the  church 
of  which  I  am  the  minister,  yet  let  me  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  I  am  speaking  and  writ- 
ing for  only  myself  as  an  individual. 

With  full  attention  and  great  interest  did 
I  listen  to  and  watch  you  on  TV  this  morn- 
ing as  you  held  your  press  conference.  Again 
you  confounded  the  prognosticators  as  to 
what  you  would  probably  advocate  and  say. 
I  was  delighted  with  your  appointments  of 
Mr.  John  Chancellor  as  the  new  head  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Mr.  Abe  Fortas  as  a 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  May  I 
say,  also,  that  I  think  your  appointment  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg  as  our  Nation's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  was  an  excellent 
choice. 

I  am  sure  that  the  decisions  you  an- 
nounced about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  call- 
ing up  of  more  troops  and  the  more  than 
doubling  of  the  draft  quoteis  per  month  were 
reached  only  after  hard,  long,  and  painful 
thought.  I  can  only  commiserate  with  you. 
While  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  called  up  for  duty  in 
Vietnam  is  smaller  than  the  news  media  pre- 
dicted, yet  I  am  concerned,  even  distressed, 
about  what  Is  now  our  Nation's  official  pol- 
icy, posture,  and  stance  regarding  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  As  I  see  It,  It  Is  a  war  pol- 
icy, posture  and  stance  rather  than  a  policy, 
posture  and  stance  of  peace.  This  I  deeply 
and  sorrowfully  regret.  For.  again,  as  I  see 
It,  the  Vletcong  will  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  react  In  kind  as  well  as  the 
forces  associated  with  that  nation.  Thus  we, 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  will  be,  I 
believe,  enlarging  a  vicious  and  widening 
circle.  To  me,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "just"  war;  war  is  always 
and  Inevitably  destructive  and  noncreatlve. 
It  destroys  persons,  and  persons  regardless 
of  their  nationality,  political  allegiance,  race, 
creed,  educational  attainments  and  economic 
status,  are  of  supreme  and  unconditioned 
worth — the  most  precious  trust  of  all  cre- 
ation. War  destroys  cities,  towns,  villages 
and  much  valuable  material.  However  lim- 
ited the  war  may  be.  nobody  wins,  but  every- 
body loses. 

Because  of  these  convictions  may  I  be  so 
bold  and  brash  as  to  suggest  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  possible  creative  way  out  of  the 
present  imp.isse:  (1)  that  the  U.N.  be  re- 
quested to  establish  a  mediation  commis- 
sion consisting  of  representatives  of  the  de- 
mocracies, the  Communist  bloc,  and  the 
nonallned  nations  In  the  U.N.  Excluded 
from  membership  on  the  mediation  commis- 
sion should  be  any  nation  currently  Involved 
in  the  Vietnam  war;  (2)  that  a  cease-fire  or 
truce  be  effected  for  an  Indefinite  period  so 
as  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  mediation 
commission  to  organize  and  do  Its  work;  (3) 
that  there  be  agreements  among  the  nations 
currently  Involved  In  the  war  that  they  will 
abstain  from  any  activity  whatsoever  that 
would  tend  to  Influence  negatively  the  na- 
tion they  regard  as  their  enemy;  (4)  that  the 
mediation  commission  work  with  all  delib- 
erate speed  in  attempting  to  work  out  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  settlement  of  the  disputes 
and  Issues  between  the  nations  now  Involved 
In  warfare;  and  (5)  that  upon  completion  of 
the  mediation  commission's  efforts  its  find- 


ings, proposals,  reconunendatlons  and  sug- 
gestions be  announced  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.N.  and  given  the  widest 
possible  publicity. 

I  am  well  aware  that  It  Is  easy  for  one 
who  Is  not  an  expert  In  International  affairs 
to  engage  in  typewriter  desk  quarterbacking. 
I  am  aware,  also,  that  there  are  risks  In  this 
proposal — It  may  not  work  out.  But  It  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  worth  a  try  in  an  effort  to 
bring  a  permanent  halt  to  this  horrible  and 
terrible  carnage  and  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  permanent  peace — a  Just  peace  and  a  posi- 
tive peace.  And  surely  this  proposal  Is  in 
accord  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  those  named 
below.  This  may  violate  accepted  protocol 
but  when  the  world  Is  threatened  with  a 
conflagration  of  Immense  proportions,  I 
think  protocol  can  be  suspended. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  President,  you  have  my 
prayerful   thoughts   as   you   discharge    your 
difficult  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Albert  P.  Harkins. 

Denver,  Colo., 

July  27.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  I  am  not 
one  of  your  constituents.  I  have  followed 
yovir  congressional  activities  and  efforts  for 
20  years  and  I  might  add  with  admiration. 

Why  is  President  Johnson  pursuing  this 
Vietnam  thing? 

Can  we  win  this  fight  short  of  an  all-out 
atomic  war?  What  kind  of  an  exercise  is 
President  Johnson  putting  us  through? 

The  only  voice  in  the  Senate  that  I  have 
heard  opposing  this  war  has  been  yours.  I 
would  appreciate  any  Information  you  might 
send.     Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.    C.    SXTTTON. 


Maplewood,  N.J.. 

July  29.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  want  you  to  know  that 
we  supi>ort  your  views  on  Vietnam,  that  is, 
for  stopping  the  bombing,  and  negotiation 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  as  well 
as  with  North  Vietnam. 

We  realize  the  difficulties  but  we  must  try. 
We  have  long  hoped  for  China  to  be  in  the 
United  Nations  but  now  that  seems  remote. 
Having  lived  In  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  In 
Europe,  my  husband  and  I  understand  the 
difficulties,  but  also  the  absolute  necessity  of 
avoiding  world  war  III. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Allinsmith. 


Birmingham.  Ala. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  approval 
of  your  outspoken  criticism  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 

I  am  a  loyalist  Democrat,  but  to  me  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  doing  In  Vietnam  the  very 
things  feared  Senator  Goldwater  would  do. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  and  I  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck. 
Sincerely, 

Maymie  C.  Russell. 


Glen  Head.  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that 
I  support  your  stand  concerning  Vietnam. 
You  have   given  me  at  least  a  little  hope. 

Please  continue  to  fight  for  peace  in  the 
world.  You  are  one  of  the  bright  lights 
in  a  country  which  I  am  growing  con- 
tinuously more  ashamed  of 

Thank    you   for    your   great   contribution. 
John  M.  Mondeo,  Jr. 
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WiLMrNGTON,  Ohio, 

July  27,1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  have  tried  so 
hard  to  stop  that  war  In  Vietnam  and  there 
are  many  of  us  that  appreciate  all  you  are 
doing. 

I  Just  cant  understand  the  President, 
either,  especially  since  he  had  promised  no 
wider  war  last  September  when  he  told  us. 
"We  think  that  losing  190  Uves  In  the  period 
we've  been  out  there  Is  bad  but  It  is  not  like 
190,000  that  we  might  lose  if  we  escalated 
that  war." 

It  looks  as  if  that  was  nothing  more  than 
a  campaign  promise  to  be  broken  as  soon  as 
he  was  elected. 

According  to  the  papers  he  wants  to  go 
down  as  the  great  President.  It  looks  more  as 
if  he  wants  to  be  the  last  President.  I,  for 
one.  get  tired  listening  to  a  lot  of  pious  talk 
while  we  are  bombing  those  poor  souls  who 
have  never  harmed  us  in  any  way. 

What  they  need  is  a  better  way  of  life 
and  we  could  give  It  and  have  no  fear  of 
their  going  Communist. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Mrs.  Helen  Gona. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

July  29. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Hats  off  to  a  real 
patriot.  We  In  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict m  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  are  behind  you  in 
your  flght  against  our  immoral  Intervention 
in  Vietnam. 

Please  continue  your  work  so  that  we  will 
all  be  proud  again  to  be  called  Americans. 

George  Hoffman. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  I'm  with  you.  I 
think  Congress  should  be  required  to  go  on 
record  either  for  or  against  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  frankly  admit  that  I  don't  know  what  is 
best  but  I  don't  want  any  drawn-out  land 
war  on  the  mainland.  Let's  either  destroy 
Red  China  now  or  get  out.  We  must  not 
take  on  both  Russia  and  Red  China. 

James   D.   Brtson. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  May  the  Lord  bless  you 
to  continue  to  speak  up  against  this  "stupid 
war."  Our  boys  are  being  sent  to  their 
doom  and  will  die  like  rats. 

Fred  Kupperman. 

Long  Beach,  CALtF., 

July  26.  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  yoiir 
valiant  efforts  for  peace.  You  have  shown 
courage  where  lesser  men  have  weakened. 
Your  efforts  may  be  in  vain,  but  at  least 
you  have  a  clear  conscience. 

Mrs.   EvT    Dawson. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

July  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  My  congratulations  on  your 
stand  on  settling  the  Vietnam  crisis.  It 
takes  courage  to  speak  out  for  your  convic- 
tion. The  American  people  are  with  you. 
What  can  we  do  to  support  you  in  stopping 
this  mad  war?  I  have  written  the  President 
and  have  urged  others  to  do  so. 
Please  continue  to  flght  for  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Atjdret  Hurust. 

Walnttt  Creek,  Calit., 

July  27. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We   Just  sent  this 
telegram  to  Kuchel,  Baldwin,  Muhpht: 

"Speech  shocking — no  formal  declaration 
of  war — U5.  action  unconstitutional — Im- 
moral. 

"You  share  guilt. 


"Voters." 
Please  keep  up  your  work  for  peace  and 
sanity. 

Sincerely, 

Clarence  and  Dale  Andersen. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  coura- 
geously opposing  President  Johnson's  policy 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  you  Godspeed  In  your 
efforts.  I  think  you  express  the  real 
thoughts  of  the  American  people;  thoughts 
they  would  express  far  more  vocally  if  not 
for  the  stigma  of  being  labeled  "unpatriotic." 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  S.  Saltzman. 

Norwich  UNivERsmr, 
Northfleld.  Vt..  July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  newscast 
has  Just  quoted  you  as  taking  violent  ex- 
ception to  the  President's  noonday  press 
conference. 

I  heartily  endorse  your  position.  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that  only  Congress  could  de- 
clare war.  but  there  was  the  tacit  admission 
by  the  President  that  our  country  is  at  war 
and  the  declaration  of  deeper  and  deeper 
Involvement. 

There  should  be  a  thorough  congressional 
debate  on  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  The 
U.S.  Senate  Is  said  to  be  the  most  delibera- 
tive body  In  the  world,  but  have  they  abdi- 
cated their  responsibility?  The  President 
should  not  be  permitted  to  commit  the  coun- 
try through  unilateral  action.  I  felt  that 
his  position  was  perfidious,  illogical  and  ir- 
responsible. I  trust  that  you  wlU  continue 
to  speak  up. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  Herschel  G.  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Reli- 
gion and  Philosophy. 


Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  27, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  In  the  Senate  gallery  today  to  hear 
you  deliver  your  courageous  and  vigorous 
speech  on  our  suicidal  adventures  In  Asia. 
As  a  teacher  and  a  Pulbrlght  grantee  soon  to 
leave  to  teach  English  for  a  year  in  Japan, 
I  feel  especially  keenly  and  close  to  the  truth 
of  yovu-  repeated  and  too  often  Ignored  warn- 
ings. Of  course,  when  I  had  the  temerity  to 
applaud  I  was  hustled  from  the  gallery.  I'm 
not  sure  but  some  of  the  other  visitors  would 
have  liked  to  throw  me  out  onto  the  floor. 
But  even  there,  some  faces  registered  agree- 
ment with  you. 

One  other  thing.  I  was  sitting  In  the 
Orient  Restaurant  the  other  night  when  you 
and  Mrs.  Morse  were  also  there  having  din- 
ner. You  look  far  too  tired.  All  of  us  need 
you  too  much  for  you  to  look  as  weary  as  you 
did  that  evening.  Please  do  your  duty  by 
the  world  only  as  far  as  you  can  maintain 
your  personal  health  as  well. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  A.  Eisenstein. 


and  moderation  still  raised  in  the  Senate 
against  the  wrong  and  dangerous  policies  of 
President  Johnson  in  Vietnam. 

One  can  admire  much  that  he  has  done 
domestically,  but  in  the  International  situa- 
tion he  seems  to  have  done  all  we  feared 
Goldwater  would  do  and  to  have  led  us 
down  a  path  that  can  end  only  in  the  third 
world  war  which  none  of  us  want.  Can  you 
not  rally  your  colleagues  to  oppose  or  restrain 
such  a  policy?  We  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  the  United  Nations  should  handle  this 
matter  were  another  country  engaged  as  we 
are  in  a  foreign  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marjorie  Roach. 

St.  John's  United  Church  of  Christ, 

Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Please  keep  up  your 
witness  against  our  present  increasing  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Read  your  state- 
ments in  Congressional  Record.  Let's  go  to 
United  Nations.    Stop  this  madness.    Help  us. 

Bernice  Buehler. 

j  Rye.N.Y., 

I  July  30, 1965. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  While  your 
speech  was  welcome  in  that  it  Invited  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  In  trying  to  make 
peace.  I  believe  that  we  will  have  to  take 
more  concrete  steps  before  this  hideous  war 
can  be  ended.  I  think  we  should  stop  the 
aerial  bombing  and  withdraw  some  of  our 
troops  to  show  that  we  are  truly  seeking 
peace.  A  10-year  war  in  the  Jungles  Is 
unthinkable,  when  we  have  commitments 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  You  will  have  the 
whole  Nation  under  arms. 

Also,  I  think  the  question  put  to  you  at 
the  press  conference,  about  consulting  with 
Congress,  was  very  pertinent.  Before  any 
more  money  is  spent  or  troops  are  sent,  I 
think  hearings  should  be  held  by  Congress 
and  expressions  of  opinion  from  all  over  the 
country  sought.  We  all  have  much  at  stake 
in  this  and  our  Representative  should  be 
heard,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  Congress  can 
then  decide. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Webber. 


San  Rafael,  Calif., 

July  30, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  Is  the  only  sane  voice  I 
have  heard  in  this  wilderness  of  confusion. 

Keep  it  up.  sir.  The  American  people  are 
listening.  As  a  Callfornian.  I  cannot  vote  for 
you.  but  I  am  with  you,  and  I  pray  to  God 
that  you  will  continue  to  speak  the  truth  as 
you  have  been  doing. 

P.    McMXTLLEN. 

Northampton,  Mass., 

August  2.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:     Yours  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  courageous  voices  of  wisdom 


August  2. 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  telegram  was  sent 
to  President  Johnson  today: 

"As  American  mothers,  we  Implore  you  to 
stop  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam.  You 
talk  of  peace,  but  you  have  devastated  a 
country.  Now  our  young  men  are  to  be 
sacrificed.  You  must  halt  this  madness  by 
withdrawing  American  troops." 

Signed: 

Mrs.  Rose  Kogan,  55  Calhoun  Avenue.  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hoffman,  14  North  Avenue,  Ne-s 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Hetty  Applebaun.  33  Parcot  Avenue, 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Esther  Bass,  461  Stratton  Road,  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Ofle  Mayer,  1  Agar  Avenue,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Betty  Reiser,  74  Hunter  Avenue,  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y. 

New  Rochelle.  N.Y. 

August  2, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  sent  the  following 
message  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
today : 

"We  wish  to  express  horror  at  the  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam.    We  voted  for  you  as 


a  peace  candidate  and  flnd  you  embarked  on 
the  road  to  a  world  holocaust.    As  American 
mothers,  we  urge  you  to  stop  this  undeclared 
war." 
Signed : 

Mrs.  Ruth  Elton, 
Mrs.   Hannah   Ginsberg, 
Mrs.  Caroltn  Blacker, 
Mrs.  Naomi  Unger. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Lands. 
Mrs.  Mariltn  Katz. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  2,  1965. 
Sir:  The  United  States  can  use  the  U.N. 
to  extricate  itself  from  a  losing  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Let  the  United  States  ask  U  Thant  to 
make  a  statement  that  he  is  going  to  send 
U.N.  representatives  to  Vietnam  to  hold  a 
plebiscite.  The  plebiscite:  Do  you  want  to 
unite  with  North  Vietnam?  would  be  voted 
yes  according  to  most  observers.  A  yes  vote 
is  tantamount  to  the  Vietnamese  people  ask- 
ing us  to  go.  The  United  States  could  then 
gracefully  withdraw.  And  even  if  the  vote  is 
no,  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  lose. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Alan  Cooper. 


Astoria,  Oreg.,  July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  First,  please  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  your  stand  and  voice 
about  the  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  think  as  you 
that  we  are  wrong  there  now  and  all  my 
World  War  II  veteran  friends  think  so  too. 
We  should  quit  militarily.  Very  interesting 
that  Mark  Hatfield  thinks  as  you  do  on  this 
and  I'm  very  glad  to  have  seen  his  vote  at 
the  Governors'  conference. 

Please  recognize  this  also  as  the  hearty 
hope  of  myself  and  my  wife  (me  a  doctor  of 
the  common  people,  she  a  career  social 
worker)  that  you  will  vote  nay  on  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I'm  sure  you  recognize  that  this  would  be 
a  bad  nonllberal  thing. 
Sincerely, 

R.  P.  Moore. 


CoRVALLis..  Oreo., 

July  2y,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  several  occasions 
in  the  past  I  have  disagreed  with  your  ideas 
and  policies.  However,  I  now  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  opinions  you  have 
voiced  regarding  our  Vietnam  policies. 

You  must  continue  to  express  these  views. 
Only  through  Influential  people  as  you  will 
we  hope  to  impress  the  administration. 
There  are  many  other  people  who  share  our 
views. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  escalate  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  United  States  must  be 
much  more  willing  and  desirous  of  initiating 
negotiations,  and  every  possible  effort  must 
be  made  to  urge  the  United  Nations  to  start 
efforts  in  bringing  about  a  settlement.  As 
of  now,  we  are  only  subjecting  ourselves  and 
millions  of  others  in  the  world  to  world 
war  III. 

Our  poor  Judgment  in  foreign  policies 
should  have  long  been  corrected.  We  are 
now  reaping  the  results.  It  is  time  we  wake 
up  and  live  In  the  20th  century.  Instead  of 
100  years  ago. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Slabaugh. 


Redwood  City,  Calif., 

July  27, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  grieve  for  my 
country  and  the  world.  The  "last,  best  hope 
of  earth"  cannot  long  survive  on  a  diet  of 
delusion.  We  will  probably  survive  Vietnam, 
but  this  disastrous  display  of  self-deceit 
portends  a  dismal  future. 

Democracy  is  by  nature  slow  to  adjust,  it 
may  be  too  slow  to  survive.  Please  hang  in 
there  and  flght  for  the  truth.  You  and  the 
few  cool  heads  in  the  Senate  may  be  the  last, 
only  hope  of  earth. 
Sincerely, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Marshall. 

Copies  to  Senator  William  Fulbright, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenino,  Senator  George 
McGovERN,  Senator  Frank  Church,  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
Senator  Jacob  Javtts,  Senator  Thomas  Ku- 
chel, Senator  George  Murphy,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 


Division  of  Peace  and  World  Or- 
der, General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the 
Methodist   Church, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  2,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  1  am  sure  that  you 
have  noticed  the  article  in  the  Friday,  July 
30,  New  York  Times  by  Tom  Wicker  suggest- 
ing that  the  positions  taken  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  played  an  important  role  in  mod- 
erating the  decisions  made  by  the  President 
in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

While  we  appreciate  fully  the  great  difficul- 
ties confronting  President  Johnson  in  the 
very  involved  Vietnamese  situation,  we  also 
believe  that  the  restrained  and  thoughtful 
attitudes  of  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  made  a  constructive  contribution  in  the 
shaping  of  policy  at  this  time.  Certainly, 
any  steps  taken  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  taken  with  full  appreciation  of 
their  consequences  and  with  every  effort  to 
achieve  the  declared  goal  of  negotiations  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  time. 

This  note  will  serve  to  express  to  you  ovir 
appreciation  for  whatever  role  you  may  have 
played  as  the  leaders  of  our  Government 
faced  very  difficult  problems  and  fateful 
choices  during  the  past  2  weeks. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  advise  with  the  Pres- 
ident concerning  their  Judgments  of  the  sit- 
uation, for  in  many  ways  they  are  closer  to 
the  concerns  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  than 
policymakers  often  can  be  due  to  preoccupa- 
tion with  study  and  detail. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  Will.  Jr., 
Associate  General  Secretary. 

Chicago,  III., 

July  31. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  believe  that  your 
same  coiuageous  views  on  Vietnam  reflect  the 
true  interests  of  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  has  no  more  right 
to  Intervene  in  South  Vietnam  than  the 
British  had  in  the  South  during  our  Civil 
War. 

Please  keep  fighting  for  an  honest  for- 
eign policy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sydney  G.  Bildern. 

Tribune, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  28, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Since  you  are  one  one  of 
the  few  consistently  principled  men  in  Con- 
gress, I  am  appealing  to  you.  The  American 
people  did  not  elect  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
moimt  a  war  In  Asia,  or  anywhere  else.  His 
was  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  proceed 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  Barry  Gold- 


water.    Today,  he  might  as  well  be  Barry 
Goldwater. 

I  call  upon  you,  as  conscientious  public 
servant,  to  call  for  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson.  He  is  a  vain,  capricio\is 
and  willful  man,  and  his  recent  actions 
demonstrate  the  foolhardiness  of  electing 
a  southerner.  Militarism  and  deviousness 
have  been  inbred  in  them  by  hundreds  of 
years  of  brutalizing  and  deceiving  the  Negro. 

Mr.  Johnson  does  not  have  the  right  to 
throw  away  lives  while  he  holds  out  for  a 
cease-fire  before  negotiations.  Americans 
have  continued  to  fight  when  they  have 
known  that  the  peace  had  already  been  made 
and  while  they  awaited  the  official  word,  in 
past  wars,'  that  is.  Why  stand  on  such  a 
stupid  piece  of  intransigence  now? 

You  have  taken  drastic  action  before  for 
a  principle.    You  owe  It  to  the  thousands 
who  will  die  futilely  to  do  something  now. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alemena  Lomax, 
Editor-Publisher,  Tribune. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

July  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  your  stand  on  foreign  policy  In 
general,  and  especially  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  American  people  in  time  will  rally  be- 
hind you  and  others  who  condemn  the  John- 
son administration  for  its  suicidal  actions  in 
the  field  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  and  the 
whole  gamut  of  giveaway  American  tax  dol- 
lars for  this  or  that  reason. 

We  need  more  men  like  you  to  trumpet  the 
policy  of  getting  our  nose  out  of  everyone 
else's  business.  Send  no  arms  and  no  aid. 
Let  them  solve  their  own  problems.  Our 
relations  should  be  on  a  congenial  trade 
basis. 

Keep  the  pressure  on  Johnson. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Howard  W.  Harris. 

Portland,  Oreo., 

May  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  wish  to  express  my 
heartfelt  commendation  and  admiration  for 
you  in  the  courageous  and  forthright  stand 
you  have  taken  against  President  Johnson's 
foreign  policy — especially  that  of  Vietnam. 
In  my  opinion,  most  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  idiotic  and  self-defeating,  and  that  In  Viet- 
nam is  positively  suicidal.  If  we  are  too 
stupid  to  learn  from  history,  I  suppose  we 
deserve  what  we  will  eventually  get. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  what  we  are  doing 
in  southeast  Asia  Is  wicked.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  double  talk  that  comes  from  our 
President — "war  is  peace,"  etc.,  and  the 
double  think  that  goes  on  in  our  country. 

You  are  a  man  of  conviction  and  Integrity. 
Would  that  every  State  had  at  least  one  like 
you.    Long  may  you  represent  Oregon. 
Sincerely. 

Nina  M.  Harris. 

July  30,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  stand  against  the  war. 

I  thought  that  is  what  we  put  so  much 
money  into  the  U.N.  for — ^to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. It  makes  me  sick  for  all  these  men 
to  have  to  go  over  there  when  there  Is  so 
much  to  do  and  live  for  In  this  day  of  knowl- 
edge in  every  field. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  say  we  are  going 
to  flght  poverty  and  then  go  ahead  and  make 
more. 

I  heard  a  reporter  that  was  hurt  and  back 
here  now.  He  said  the  people  over  there 
didn't  care  who  won.  He  said  they  worked 
beside  you  in  the  dajrtime  and  at  night  would 
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go  out  and  sabotage  the  United  States. 
Maybe  some  countries  would  appreciate  what 
they  are  doing.  But  I  have  felt  those  people 
don't  care. 

I  wish  men  like  you  could  make  others 
see  how  foolish  this  war  Is. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Walker. 

Tacoma,  Wash.      

Tacoma,  Wash.. 

July  29,  1965. 

Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  never  written  a  congress- 
man before,  but  being  an  Oregon  resident 
all  my  life  until  this  month  when  I  moved 
to  Washington;  I  felt  obliged  to  let  you 
know  my  views  on  this  Vietnam  mess. 

It  seems  to  me  you  are  right  when  you 
say  we  have  become  the  aggressor  nation. 
This  is  a  position  that  I,  as  an  American 
citizen,  do  not  enjoy  being  In. 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  Is  playing  follow 
the  leader  with  the  President.  I  believe  as 
I  am  sure  millions  of  Americans  do.  that  It 
Is  up  to  Congress  to  put  a  stop  to  this  non- 
sense over  there. 

It  was  particularly  heartening  to  hear 
Governor  Hatfield  come  out  against  John- 
son's policies.  How  long  does  the  President 
think  we  can  continue  supporting  the  world 
and  fighting  everyone's  battles?  I  hope 
others  In  Congress  will  have  guts  enough  to 
object  and  stop  this  mess.  Or  are  we  slip- 
ping into  a  dictatorship  too? 
Yours  truly. 

Gordon  D.  Peck. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 

August  1. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  You 
represent  many  of  us  wHo  are  otherwise  un- 
represented in  present  national  politics  on 
this  tragic  issue.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  our  Government  can  proceed  so  re- 
lentlessly on  the  road  to  International  war 
when  so  much  stands  to  be  lost,  so  many 
stand  to  perish. 

Would  It  be  possible  for  your  office  to  send 
me  copies  of  your  major  addresses  on  Viet- 
namese situation?  It  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Again,  thank  you  for  speaking  for  me  in 
this  time  of  tragedy. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  R.  Harris. 


President  expressing  our  opposition  to  our 
Increasing  involvement  in  the  fruitless  war 
In  Vietnam.  Your  courageous  pioneering 
plus  a  considerable  slice  of  more  articulate 
public  opinion  combined  with  real  pressures 
from  friend  and  foe  alike  seem  to  have  led 
to  a  more  realistic  evaluation  of  the  actual 
factors  involved.  This  in  turn  has  made 
the  outlook  for  an  honorable  solution  to  that 
terrible  conflict  somewhat  brighter.  We  are 
thinking  of  the  Implementation,  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  of  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  agreement  by  all  sides,  and 
the  subsequent  undertaking  of  a  southeast 
Asia  development  program  which  might  give 
those  sorely  tried  peoples  new  hope  for  a 
better  life. 

The  first  order  of  business  would  seem  a 
renewed  suspension  of  aerial  raids  on  North 
Vietnam  in  order  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
for  meaningful  negotiations. 

Meanwhile    let    us    express    to    you    again 
our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  your  courageous 
work  on  behalf  of  the  most  lofty  of  human 
objectives,  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  and  Michele  Buchholz. 


It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  Nation's  be- 
havior when  the  neutral  nations  feel  Im- 
pelled to  attempt  to  bring  about  negotia- 
tions. Were  I  a  Chinese  or  a  Soviet  citizen 
I  would  feel  the  same  way  about  my  nation. 
Respectfully  yovirs, 

Claxtdia  Parnell. 


Downers  Grove,  III.. 

July  31.1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office. 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  Millions  of  people  all  across  our  land 
appreciate  your  great  courage  in  speaking 
out  against  the  criminal  war  we  are  carry- 
ing on  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
President. 

I  hope  you  will  read  it. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Alberta  Daunells. 

Downers  Grove,  III., 

July  31, 1965. 
President  L.  B.  Johnson. 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sm:  Please  be  willing  to  accept  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
as  a  necessary  party  for  negotiations  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  use  the  U.N.  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Alberta  Datjnixls. 

Pacific  Palisades,  Calif., 

August  1, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  followed  your  advice  and 
wrote    letters    to    your    colleagues    and    the 


San  Jtjan  Capistrano,  Calif., 

July  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon,    \ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  agreement  with  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  situation  100  percent. 
As  a  lifelong  Democrat  I  supported  Johnson 
wholeheartedly  but  now  what  am  I  and 
others  supposed  to  do?  We  can't  sit  idly 
by  and  see  destruction  and  slaughter 
brought  on  by  our  own  party.  That  was 
"Goldwater's"  theme.  What  has  happened 
to  our  idealism  in  the  Democratic  Party? 
God  preserve  you, 

Mrs.  Mary  Sparknhl. 


Eugene,   Oreo., 

July  29,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  oppose  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  will  do  anything  I  can  to  stop 
it.  I  am  very  proud  of  your  courageous  stand. 
But  with  the  administration's  recent  affirma- 
tion of  their  old  senseless  policy,  we  have  got 
to  renew  our  efforts  to  thwart  this  path  to 
oblivion.  Please  continue  your  dissent.  The 
Governor's  recent  position  has  given  me  a 
glimmer  of  hope  (but  it  is  only  a  glimmer). 
I  have  written  Congressman  Duncan  asking 
him  to  state  his  position  In  regards  to  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  he  sxipports  us. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Richard  Reed. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse:  Your  voice  Is  as 
that  of  one  "crying  in  the  wilderness."  The 
peace  forces  of  this  country  do  feel  encoiu-- 
aged,  though,  tcr  have  one  person  with  the 
courage  to  speak  out  against  what  seems  to 
us  as  a  suicidal  policy  being  followed  by  our 
President  and  his  so-called  expert. 

I  am  enclosing  my  most  recent  letter  (copy 
of)  so  that  you  may  see  how  one  citizen  has 
tried  to  work  for  peace.  Please  feel  free  to 
use  it  as  you  see  fit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Claudia  Parnell. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  1,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Again  and  again,  and  yet 
again.  I  have  written  imploring  you  to  use 
your  Influence  to  stop  this  senseless  war  in 
Vietnam.  However,  you  seem  only  to  listen 
to  the  experts  (so-called),  and  they  appar- 
ently advise  to  escalate  this  war. 

You  talk  about  our  "commitments"  and 
"keeping  our  word."  Well.  Were  there  not 
promises  to  the  voters  to  keep  the  peace? 
Let  me  remind  you  that  we  voted  you  into 
office,  as  we  did  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Ei- 
senhower before  him,  believing  all  of  you 
to  be  men  of  peace.  Now,  we  feel  as  if  what 
we  think  means  nothing  to  you,  but  that 
what  your  four  or  five  "experts"  think  Is  all 
that  counts. 

If  this  Nation  continues  on  its  present 
policy,  it  will  become,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  hated  and  distrusted  among  nations. 
And  one  might  add.  that  Instead  of  being 
known  as  a  great  and  good  president,  you 
may  be  spoken  of  as  one  who  "ruled"  without 
regard  to  the  voters'  opinions,  or  the  man 
who  became  a  dictator. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

July  29. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Almost  every  day  I 
read  or  hear  a  statement  by  you  on  the 
Vietnamese  war.  And  everyday  I  thank  you. 
So  for  once  I  thought  I  would  say,  directly 
to  you,  thank  you  for  your  courage  and 
Integrity. 

Sincerely, 

I  Constance  Miller. 


Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif., 

July  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  approval  of 
your  stand  concerning  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  my  admiration  for  your  covirage  In  speak- 
ing out  on  this  apparently  unpopular  view. 

Although  I  can  see  no  good  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  situation  at  this  late  date.  I  feel 
the  escalation  of  the  war  there  Is  the  worst 
of  pKJssltale  approaches  to  the  problem. 
Basically,  it  seems  that  this  Is  the  common 
problem  of  an  emerging,  uneducated,  unpre- 
pared people  struggling  with  their  many 
ambitions  and  also  weaknesses.  While  I  hate 
to  see  the  people  dominated  by  Red  China. 
I  feel  that  we  have  no  real  right  to  insist 
that  Vietnam  be  dominated  by  the  West.  I 
am  also  aware  that  an  Independent  Indo- 
china was  organized  soon  after  the  Japanese 
left  only  to  be  squelched  by  the  French  with 
American  and  British  approval.  In  any  case. 
I  do  not  feel  it  is  a  cause  worth  having  Ameri- 
can boys  (or  any  other  boys,  for  that  matter) 
killed  for. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  courage  and  articulation  on  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  E.  Unnewehr. 

Littlk  Neck,  N.Y.. 

July  28. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  this  letter  to  give  you 
my  support  of  your  opposition  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  to  let  you  know  that  there 
are  p>eople  all  over  the  country  that  are  also 
opposed  to  this  ridiculous  but  Impendingly 
tragic  war. 

Senator,  you  and  Senator  Gruening  are 
ovu-  representatives.  I  write  to  thank  you 
for  your  courage  in  taking  the  dissenting 
stand  and  to  assure  you  that  those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  this  war  have  full  con- 
fidence in  you — and  that  you  will  act  with 
rationality  and  ethics,  as  you  have  In  the 
past. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vamx  E.  Fianard. 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

July  29.  1965. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  voted  for  you.  Sen- 
ator Kuchel,  Senator  Murphy,  and  Con- 
gressman Teacue  because  I  believe  you  are 
good  men.  After  years  as  a  Republican, 
because  of  the  hate  groups,  war-provoking 
groups,  the  senseless  Communists-under- 
every-bed  scare  groups  in  the  Republican 
Party,  I  changed  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  now  their  actions  are  equally  distressing. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  I  be- 
lieve, stands  above  most  Americans  today 
because  he  has  the  knowledge  of  Asia,  the 
integrity  and  courage  to  speak  out  for  what 
is  right.  His  speech  of  July  2  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  true.  And  being  true, 
what  reason  has  the  present  administration, 
and  the  passel  of  politicians  who  follow 
along,  have  in  causing  the  increased  killing 
of  American  men  in  Vietnam?  What  honest 
reason  can  be  given? 

Another  fact:  since  1927  when  Mao  Tse- 
tung  came  to  power  in  China's  communistic 
world,  the  U.S.S.R.  (Stalin  until  his  death) 
has  used  every  means  to  destroy  Mao.  This 
condition  still  exists.  These  two  powers 
win  fight  each  other  to  the  end.  Anyone 
who  has  studied  their  history  should  know 
this.  Surely  the  administration  knows  this. 
Yet,  they  are  doing  exactly  what  communis- 
tic Russia  has  planned,  if  we  go  to  war 
with  China. 

If  you  and  the  administration  cause  the 
death  of  thousands  of  American  men,  as 
happened  In  Korea,  to  take  Vietnam,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  600  million  or  more  Chi- 
nese who  have  good  cause  to  hate  us.  Mao's 
maggot-type  armies  of  millions  have  been 
warring  for  the  past  40  years  or  more.  It 
Is  a  way  of  life  with  them.  On  their  own 
soil  they  can  go  on  fighting  for  another  40 
years  or  more,  slaughtering  Americans  and 
eventually  driving  them  out.  The  situation 
is  like  a  great  diseased  bed  of  quicksand. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  don't  you 
believe  that  the  administration's  causing 
American  men  to  die  In  Vietnam  is  nothing 
short  of  criminal?  Without  reason?  The 
Vietnam  article  in  Time  magazine,  July  9, 
gives  facts  of  the  complete  degeneration  of 
the  Vietnam  government  and  economy  caused 
by  the  U.S.  presence. 

I  thought  Johnson  would  make  a  good 
president.  His  ability  In  domestic  aflfalrs 
has  been  good.  But  I  have  no  faith  in  his 
actions  regarding  Vietnam.  I  wonder  about 
the  caliber  of  men  surroimding  him,  their 
Integrity  and  their  motives. 

Surely  there  must  be  other  men  of  cour- 
age and  Integrity  in  Washington  such  as 
Senator  Morse,  Senator  Gruening,  Senator 
Young,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  Senator 
Fulbright. 

I  do  not  know  anything  of  your  view- 
points on  Vietnam.  What  course  of  action 
are  you  taking  to  bring  peace?  I  most  sin- 
cerely want  to  know.  My  son  is  one  of  a 
very  fine  group  of  officers  going  to  Vietnam 
soon.  If  anything  should  happen  to  these 
men,  the  responsibility  rests  directly  on  your 
shoulders  and  on  your  conscience. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.  Howard  Campbell. 

(Copies  to  Senator  Morse  and  President 
Johnson.) 

Lyons,  Oreg., 

July  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  you  for  your  cour- 
ageous stand  you  are  taking  against  and 
concerning  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  also  that   Gov.   Mark   Hatfield,    of 


Oregon,  also  Is  taking  such  a  courageous 
stand  against  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  Gov- 
ernors conference  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Thus  I  am  very  proud 
that  two  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  are  taking  this  attitude  against  and 
concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
only  hope  that  more  Congressmen  would  do 
the  same  and  support  you  because  you  are 
fighting  a  lone  battle  against  the  forces  that 
would  take  us  Into  World  War  Three  If  it 
goes  worse  in  this  war.  As  I  wrote  you  al- 
ready before  we  will  never  win  this  war, 
the  French  have  tried  it  for  over  20  years 
and  lost  out  and  they  knew  that  country 
and  its  people  far  better  than  the  Americans 
do.  Our  boys  over  there  are  greenhorns 
against  the  seasoned  and  well  trained  sol- 
diers of  jungle  war.  You  cannot  fight  a  war 
In  the  jungles  with  a  modern  Army  and  the 
Communists  have  unlimited  manpower  and 
get  lielp  from  Russia  as  well  as  China.  That 
war  might  well  mean  a  catastrophe  for  our 
country.  We  did  not  have  any  business  in 
the  first  place  to  start  this  war  there;  if 
we  wanted  to  oust  the  Communists  why  did 
we  not  oust  Fidel  Castro  from  Cuba  which 
is  only  50  miles  from  our  shore  and  clean 
up  the  mess  in  the  Santo  Domingo?  This 
is  an  immediate  danger  to  our  country,  but 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the  State 
Department  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  the  Communists  there.  Congress 
should  take  more  action  concerning  these 
danger  spots  close  to  our  home.  Hoping  you 
will  continue  to  fight  against  the  undertak- 
ings in  Vietnam,  I  shall  remain,  with  kind- 
est greetings  and  wishing  you  much  success. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  J.  G.  Miller. 


Middleton,  Wis., 

August  2,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  not  easy  to 
write  this  letter,  believing  as  I  do  that  you 
feel  sincere  in  your  desire  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  followed  your  statements  to 
the  press  and  understand  your  feeling  that 
you  are  only  doing  what  must  be  done.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  sorely  disappointed,  that  the  man  for 
whom  I  and  millions  of  other  Americans 
voted  last  November  has  now  felt  compelled 
to  carry  out  essentially  the  same  foreign 
policy  tliat  we  then  so  resoundingly  defeated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  oiu-  Nation's  "honor" 
requires  military  victory  in  Vietnam,  even 
if  that  were  possible.  What  Is  being  hurt 
Is  our  Nation's  pride — pride  In  our  mili- 
tary power,  and  our  ability  to  use  it  to  make 
others  do  as  we  desire.  This  Nation  has 
stamped  on  all  of  its  money  the  words  "In 
God  We  Trust";  perhaps  "In  Guns  We  Trust" 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  Christian  morality  compels 
us  to  end  this  conflict,  even  though  our  na- 
tional pride  may  suffer  as  a  result.  Im- 
moral means  always  lead  to  immoral  results, 
and  continued  killing  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  (whether  guerrillas  or  non- 
combatants)  can  never  contribute  to  a  last- 
ing peace,  either  for  Vietnam  or  for  the 
world. 

Commendable  as  your  call  for  negotiations 
and  for  United  Nations  participation  are,  I 
fear  that  what  your  more  war-minded  ad- 
visors have  in  mind  is  negotiations  on  our 
terms  only.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  take  unilateral  steps  to  end  the 
war.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  settlement  that  is  consistent  with 
both  the  good  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and 
our  own  profession  of  commitment  to  Chris- 
tian principles. 

Yours  truly, 

Roger  D.  Bnsxnt. 


Copy  of  telegram  sent  to  President  John- 
son, August  2,  1965,  on  extension  of  the  draft 
and  military  policies  in  Vietnam: 

August  2,  1965. 
To  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C: 

Finding  Americans  increasingly  shocked 
by  drafting  more  men  for  Asian  death  and 
by  saving  military  face  through  destruction. 
Constructive  alternatives  announce  cease- 
fire for  several  weeks  permitting  Vietnam 
softening  and  pursue  revival  Geneva  agree- 
ments. Commitment  is  to  humanity  in  sav- 
ing lives.  May  your  hand  be  strengthened  in 
this. 

M.  E.  PiDGEON. 

(For  many  years  Chief  of  Research  Divi- 
sion, Women's  Bvu-eau,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  under  Mary  Anderson;  formerly  for 
several  years  instructor  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.) 

(Copy  to  Senator  Morse.) 


Chicago,  III.. 
August  1,  1965. 
Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Continued  inter- 
vention through  escalation  as  the  civil  war 
in  South  Vietnam  is  a  futile  policy.  The 
one  sure  result  is  thousands  of  dead  men, 
women,  and  children,  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican.    But  certainly  this  is  not  our  aim. 

I  plead  for  a  policy  of  communicating  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  in  genuine 
desire  for  a  cease-fire  at  once,  followed  by 
negotiations. 

Respectfully, 

Hilda  D.  Armin. 
(Copy  to  Wayne  Morse.) 


Harrisburg,  Pa., 

August  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  Having  read  an  editorial 
in  the  Harrisburg  paper  of  your  support  for 
Senator  George  McGovern,  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  stating  your  opinion.  It  seems 
no  one  is  allowed  an  opinion  that  doesn't 
follow  the  wishes  of  the  power  that  is  in. 
Hoping  for  more  men  like  you  in  Congress. 
I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

P.  Vincent  Myers. 

r  

RosEBURG,  Greg., 

July  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  For  what  little  it  seems 
to  be  worth,  you  have  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port in  your  courageous  stand  against  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  my  friends  are  with  you  also — 
and  those  who  are  not  concede  that  there  Is 
no  possibility  of  political  "hay"  il^  your 
stand. 

In  a  way,  it  must  be  a  lonely  feeling — 
your  forecasts  proving  correct,  but  your 
stature  being  such  that  "I  told  you  so"  Is 
not  a  satisfaction  available  to  you.  When 
this  Is  all  over,  and  the  appraisals  are  made 
(if  there  are  any  appraisers  still  function- 
ing), my  bet  is  that  there  are  going  to  be 
many  wishes  that  the  "voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness" had  been  heeded. 

To  me,  the  indications  are  that  we  are 
becoming  a  garrison  state  with  a  rubber- 
stamp  attitude  toward  military  demands, 
and  a  smug  self-satisfaction  in  our  inter- 
national affairs.  I  am  anxious  to  support 
any  movement  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Again,  you  have  my  deepest  admiration 
and  appreciation  for  your  rational  and  self- 
less opposition  to  the  course  being  pursued. 
Sincerely. 

R.  D.  Sherman. 
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St.  Peter  Claver  Catholic  Chtjkch, 

The  Josephtte  Fathers, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  An  Inadequate  word 
of  commendation  and  gratitude  for  the  stand 
that  you  have  taken  on  foreign  policy,  and 
more  particularly,  on  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  South  Vietnam.  Among  people  who 
are  attempting  to  preserve  some  fidelity  to 
our  heritage  and  Christian  values,  you  have 
been  a  model  and  an  inspiration.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  had  it  not  been  for  your  presence 
in  the  Senate,  opposition  to  present  foreign 
policy  would  be  Immeasvirably  weaker  than 
It  is.  This  contingency  is  hard  to  Imagine, 
but  undoubtedly,  it  is  possible. 

In  my  own  feeble  way.  I  have  been  on  the 
line  in  this  issue  for  many  months  now,  and 
like  yourself,  have  experienced  the  stupidity 
and  malice  of  the  superpatrlots  through  the 
extensive  measures  at  their  disposal.  So  I 
have  some  idea  what  this  has  cost  you.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  you  total- 
ly and  that  scores  of  my  friends  do  also,  and 
that  many  of  us  are  literally  willing  to  face 
any  eventuality  to  stop  this  fiasco  and  restore 
reason  and  Christian  political  values  to  the 
scene. 

It  may  be  possible  for  you.  I  do  not  know, 
to  continue  your  efforts  to  have  the  Congress 
reevaluate  our  whole  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam. And  it  may  be  possible  too.  for  you  to 
caU  upon  the  country  for  nonviolent  protest 
against  that  policy.  These  two  meas- 
ures it  would  seem,  are  the  only  check  against 
the  consensus  which  will  logically  lead  to 
a  large-scale  land  war  in  Asia,  and  World 
War  III.  Whatever  you  can  do,  I  know  that 
you  wUl  do.  In  this  I  have  full  confidence. 
My  prayers  and  admiration  go  with  you — to 
me  it  is  very  clear  that  you  are  doing  Christ's 
work.  May  He  give  you  His  wisdom  and 
strength. 

Gratefully  in  Him, 

Rev.  Philip  P.  Berrigan,  SJ5.J. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

August  1.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  writing  to 
Implore  you  to  order  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 
The  slaughter  of  women,  children,  and  other 
noncombatants  is  described  dally  In  our 
newspapers,  and  the  extent  to  which  our 
country  is  willing  to  make  war  In  that 
wretched  country  has  been  made  abundantly, 
horribly  clear.  What  is  not  clear  is  what  we 
are  willing  to  do  to  obtain  peace,  for  to  con- 
tinue to  kill  people  until  their  survivors  ac- 
cede to  our  demands  can  give  us,  at  best,  only 
a  military  victory,  not  peace.  How  we  are 
bated  everywhere. 
Respectfully. 

RXJDOLP   B.   SCHMERL. 

(Copy  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse.) 


Ann  Arbor.  Mich.. 

July  31. 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building.     • 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  mailed  to  President 
Johnson.  It  expresses  my  feelings  on  the 
situation  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  long  and 
dauntless  fight  to  bring  some  sanity  into  o\ir 
policy  concerning  Vietnam.  You  and  a  few 
other  daring  souls  In  our  Congress  and  Sen- 
ate give  one  hope  that  the  democratic  sys- 
tem has  some  hope  of  survival.  The  Presi- 
dent may  be  mad  at  you.  but  you  keep  from 
utter  despair  the  many,  many  thousands  who 
have  been  waiting  for  oxir  elected  representa- 
tives to  speak  out  against  this  crazy,  hopeless, 
immoral  war.  Please  let  us  know  If  there 
is  an3rthlng  we  can  do  to  help  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Joel  Isaacson. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
President  Johnson,  July  31,  1965. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DE.UI  Mr.  President:  Certainly  you  will 
agree  that  saving  the  whole  bodies  of  Ameri- 
can young  men  and  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
civilians  is  more  Important  than  the  saving 
of  face.  I  am  very  pleased  that  you  called  in 
your  most  recent  speech  on  Vietnam  for  the 
United  Nations  to  try  to  seek  a  solution  to  the 
terrible  disaster  that  is  taking  place  there. 
However.  I  believe  that  we  still  seem  to  be 
too  concerned  with  an  honor  that  Is  dis- 
associated from  morality.  We  therefore  lose 
our  chance  to  gain  true  honor  and  glory,  to 
show  that  we  act  on  the  principle  that 
human  life — the  lives  of  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  those  of  our  own — Is  more  Im- 
portant than  some  abstract  Idea  of  national 
greatness. 

I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  consider  the 
following  suggestions:   (1)  that  we  again  In- 
stitute a  period  of  stopping  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam   and  of  suspected  Vletcong 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.    Indeed.  I  hope  you 
would  even  consider  the  more  extreme  Idea 
of  calling  for  a  cease-fire.    Is  it  not  worth  It 
(SO  many  lives  would  be  spared)   to  try  rea- 
son and  good  will  before  we  resort  to  such 
horrific  use  of  force,  and  (2)1  would  ask  that 
you  say  not  only  that  you  would  negotiate 
with  all  governments,  but  that  you  would  be 
wUllng  to  see  the  national  liberation  front 
come  to  the  conference  table  as  a  separate 
entity  and  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation.    Would  it  not  be  to 
our  advantage  to  have  an  NLP  that  might  be 
able  to  show  some  Independence  from  North 
Vietnam?    I  realize  that  our  entire  position 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Hanoi  pulls 
the  strings  and  that  the  NLF  Is  not  Independ- 
ent, but  isn't  it  worthwhile  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility that  "there  might  be  some  Independ- 
ence In  the  relationship  and  that  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  of  Vietnam 
If  we  encouraged  any  Independence?     I  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  policy  in  general  suf- 
fers from  a  blind  spot  in  differentiating  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  nationalisms,  social- 
isms, and  communisms.     We  should  always 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  Independent 
nationalist  movements  when  they  may  wish 
to  not  be  beholden  to  some  larger  and  more 
powerful  Communist  state. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  form  a  stable  and  demo- 
cratic government.  I  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  achieve  one  only  if  the  war  ends.  Let 
us  then  make  every  effort— In  deed  as  well  as 
word— to  help  them  establish  peace  In  their 

land. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Joel  Isaacson. 

Ann  Akbor,  Mich., 

July  31.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  writing  to 
protest  the  continued  step-up  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  war 
Is  neither  pragmatically  nor  morally  Justi- 
fiable on  either  side. 

I  strongly  support  your  recent,  though  be- 
lated, attempt  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  urge  you  most  sincerely  to  announce  an 
Immediate  cease-fire  for  an  Indefinite  period 
and  to  seek  a  political  settlement  with  all  In- 
volved parties  (Including  the  Vletcong  If 
necessary) . 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  D.  Ciarlo. 


minatlon  you  have  shown  toward  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
situation. 

Apparently  we  seem  now  finally  to  be  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  which  you  have  so  ably 
advocated.  Every  American  and  peace-lov- 
ing person  In  the  world  is  Indeed  Indebted 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  N.  Deblingbb. 

I     Chicago,  III., 
'  August  1, 1965. 

President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  view  with  hor- 
ror the  slaughter  which  Is  taking  place  on 
both  sides  In  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Eventu- 
ally a  way  will  have  to  be  found  to  end  the 
bombings,  to  have  a  cease-fire,  to  have  talks 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

I  ask  that  you  use  your  power  and  your 
high  oflBce  to  find  new  ways  leading  to  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  to  prevent  a  horrify- 
ing third  world  war  which  may  lead  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  civilization. 
Sincerely, 

GoLDiE  Shapiro. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Senator  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  agree  that  Congress  should  stay 
In  session  during  this  terrible  situation  in 
Vietnam.  As  you  seem  to  be  the  only  one 
that  Is  using  any  commonsense  of  things,  I 
am  sending  you  some  clippings,  I  don't 
think  we  should  have  to  fight  everyone's 
wars.     Our  boys  have  no  future  any  more, 

and  I  think  a  great  many   of  the  ? 

Is  caused  by  that.    I  am  very  much  worried  • 
about  things.    I  am  a  widow;  have  no  chil- 
dren, but  know  a  great  many  of  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  have  to  go. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Peck. 

North  Bend.  Oreg.. 

July  30,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  a  disheartened, 
confused.  dlsgrunUed.  upset,  saddened,  mid- 
dle-aged American  mother,  surrendering  one 
freedom  after  another,  and  much  of  my 
woman-geared  Income  In  the  name  of  patri- 
otic duty.     Why? 

Now  I  am  faced  with  making  the  ultimate 

sacrifice— two  fine.  Intelligent,  hope-of-the- 

future.  teenaged  sons  fast  approaching  draft 

status.    Why?     Where  Is  the  hope?     Where 

Is  the  future?    What's  the  use? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Weybright. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y., 

August  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
The  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  trust  you  will 
present  as  strong  a  plea  as  possible  to  the 
Senate  in  support  of  your  position  for  an 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  am  appalled 
at  the  constant  Increase  of  American  troops 
and  at  the  admission  that  they  are  no  longer 
there  as  advisers,  but  as  an  actual  fighting 
force. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Celia  ZrrRON. 


Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  August  1. 1988. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  word  to  let  you  know  how 
much  we  appreciate  all  the  effort  and  deter- 


LoNG  Beach,  N.Y., 

August  1.  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  you  for  your  consistent 
opposition  to  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.     What  I  don't  understand  is  that 


your  voice  seems  to  to  go  unheeded  though 

your  thoughts  and  reasoning  seems  so  clear. 

I  believe  that  your  constant  prodding  has 

finally   led   the   administration   to   put   the 

question  before  the  United  Nations,  however. 

Please  continue  your  crusade  against  our 

Involvement  In  an  unnecessary  war. 

Respectfully. 

Mrs.  D.  Bergeb. 


South  Norwalk.  Conn.. 

August  2.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:    Just  to  tell  you  I 
applaud  your  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam. 
I  wrote  President  Johnson  today  urging  him 
to  make  you  Secretary  of  State. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Lasker. 


Chicago,  III.. 

August  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  enclosed  mes- 
sage was  telegraphed  to  the  President  on 
August  1,  1965. 

I  thank  you  beyond  the  power  of  words 
for  all  your  words,  votes,  speeches  and  stand 
for  peace,  truth,  justice,  and  honest  gov- 
ernment. 

Respectfully, 

Gwendolyn  Williams. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  1. 1965. 
Mr.   President:    I   Implore    you   to   exert 
your  full  power  to  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and   use   the   United   Nations   for   peaceful 
negotiations. 

Gwendolyn  Williams. 

Camp  Hill,  Ga., 

August  1. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  Undoubtedly  you  receive 
many  letters  in  regards  to  your  stand  in 
Vietnam.  Personally  I  admire  yo\ir  posi- 
tion. This  war  is  really  a  planned  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  few  people. 

You  have  given  many  speeches  on  this 
subject.  I  would  like  to  have  copies  of 
them.  As  I  recall  you  related  the  steps  we 
have  taken  to  be  In  the  position  we  are  In  at 
present. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  President  Johnson 
is  Incapable  of  turning  his  ear  to  the  mili- 
tary. He  seemingly  deserves  to  be  generous 
to  the  old  and  now  generous  In  giving  lives 
to  a  cause  that  has  no  value.  In  my  opinion 
he  has  fooled  our  entire  Nation.  He  appears 
to  be  mad  for  publicity  and  does  desire  to 
be  a  so-called  war  President. 

Would  you  mall  me  copies  of  your  speeches 
and  by  all  means  keep  the  torch  burning  for 
peace. 

M.  E.  Ackerman. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  1.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  I  have  just  sent  to  President  John- 
son as  a  public  opinion  message: 

"Oppose     undeclared     war     In     Vietnam. 
Withdraw  American  troops.     Honor  Geneva 
Convention  agreement." 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Amelia  K.  Lippin. 


San  Francisco.  Calif., 

July  29, 1965. 
Dear  Sen.ator  Morse:  We  are  in  full 
agreement  with  your  outspokenness  with 
regards  to  Vietnam.  Please  continue  to 
speak  for  us.  I  have  written  to  President 
Johnson  and  would  like  to  help  you  any  way 
I  can.  Today  Mr.  Johnson  likened  the  situa- 
tion to  World  Wars  I  and  II.  We  fought  to 
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protect  freedom  then,  now  we  protect  Gen- 
eral Ky.  who  reportedly  said  his  hero  Is 
Hitler.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

James  F.  McIlroy. 

Egg  Harbor  City,  N.J., 

August  2, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  If  only  all  your  sup- 
porters would  write  to  you.  It  seems  as 
though  so  many  people  feel  as  you  do  about 
the  Vietnam  situation  but  feel  It  uselsss  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

God  bless  you  on  your  courageous  stand 
In  this  terrible  situation.  I  feel  like  a  lot 
more  Senators  and  Congressmen  feel  as  you 
do  but  find  It  easier  and  more  comfortable 
to  go  along  as  "a  nation  of  sheep." 
A  concerned  citizen, 

Mrs.  Colette  Galu. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich., 

August  2, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Our  eternal  thanks 
go  to  you  for  your  intelligent,  humane,  and 
courageous  stand  on  Vietnam.  I  am  en- 
closing two  editorials  by  Jud  Arnett  who 
sums  up  the  situation  very  well. 
Sincerely, 

Gladys  Sweet, 
Ardon  Sweet. 

[From  the  Detroit,  (Mich)  Free  Press, 

July, 1965] 

Another  Wrong  War 

(By  Judd  Arnett) 

TODAY  and  yesterday 

What  did  Lyndon  Johnson  mean  Wednes- 
day when  he  said  of  the  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam — "It  Is  really  war"?  In  a  hiuidred 
newspaper  offices  across  the  land  the  editorial 
writers  are  probably  weighing  the  first  use 
of  those  words  by  the  President  In  describ- 
ing our  participation  In  that  unhappy  affair. 
In  due  course  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
hundred  Interpretations. 

To  me,  the  words  brought  back  memories 
of  another  man  and  another  crisis.  I  remem- 
bered the  poignancy  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's farewell  to  a  group  of  well-wishers  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.  "I  will  see  you  next 
year,"  he  told  his  friends,  "unless  there  Is  a 
war." 

"What  did  he  mean?"  a  hundred  editorial 
writers  then  asked  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  but  It  was  some  months  before  the 
true  significance  of  the  President's  goodby 
was  conunonly  grasped.  Then  It  was  realized 
that  F.D.R.  had.  Indeed,  been  trying  to  tell 
us  something. 

Was  the  later  President,  caught  In  the  web 
of  still  another  International  catastrophe, 
trying  to  tell  us  something  at  his  rather 
strange  and  curious  press  conference  of  July 
28?  Quite  possibly.  As  well  as  he  could 
under  the  circumstances,  he  may  have  been 
intimating  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  no  return  with  the  Red  Chinese.  The  war 
in  Asia  every  American  military  leader  of 
this  century  has  dreaded  may  become  a  real- 
ity unless  the  last  dove  of  peace  can  some- 
how penetrate  the  air  cover  raised  by  the 
hawks.  What  a  tragic  circumstance.  How 
did  it  come  about? 

A  good  deal  of  our  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility has  stemmed  from  the  American  obses- 
sion with  communism,  bordering  at  times  on 
hysteria.  Off  and  on  since  1919  we  have 
been  witchhunting  in  this  country,  at  times 
paying  homage  to  nitwits  who  had  no  other 
credentials  beyond  the  ability  to  shrill — 
"There  goes  a  Communist!" 

The  result  has  been  a  gradual  creation  of 
a  mass  Inner-instinct  to  look  upon  every 
Communist,  real  or  fancied,  regardless  of 
his  location,  as  a  mortal  enemy,  to  be  eradi- 
cated by  any  means.  That  communism, 
particularly  when  It  followed  9n  the  heels  of 
czarlsm  or  some  other  form  of  tyranny,  might 
be  a  first  step  toward  freedom  has  not  oc- 


curred to  many  of  vis.  We  have  crusaded 
Instead  for  Instant  democracy,  little  realizing 
that  it  has  small  chance  In  this  world  tmder 
existing  circumstances. 

This  obsession  has  led  us  Into  faraway 
places.  In  the  role  of  the  policeman,  where 
we  had  no  hope  of  success.  Vietnam  was 
such  a  place,  but  we  went  there,  and  stayed 
there,  because  of  the  assurance  that  we  were 
"fighting  communism."  Bosh.  To  this  day 
the  average  citizen  of  that  hellhole,  north 
or  south,  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween Marxism  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Nor 
could  he  care  less.  What  he  wants.  In  es- 
sence. Is  what  Douglas  MacArthur  once  said 
all  Asians  were  seeking:  a  roof  over  his  head, 
clothes  on  his  back,  food  In  his  belly,  and 
the  chance  to  express  a  bit  of  nationalism. 
He  would  appreciate  help  from  all  sides,  then 
would  the  foreigners  kindly  go  home,  please? 

For  years  In  this  country  the  atmosphere 
has  been  such  that  If  a  decent  citizen  car- 
ried a  sign  In  a  parade,  advocating  peace, 
he  was  Immediately  classified  as  some  kind 
of  a  nut.  We  have  even  made  fun  of  the 
Quakers,  the  gentlest  people  with  whom 
our  society  has  been  endowed. 

A  Quaker,  mind  you,  saying  that  there 
might  be  something  to  brotherly  love  If  only 
we  pursued  it.  has  been  an  object  of  scorn. 
That  obsession,  again;  that  Inner-lnstinct; 
that  inner-fear;  that  disregard  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  political  ideas;  that  reluctance  to  pro- 
vide a  trouble  world  with  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership;  that  substitute  for  warmth  and 
compassion — dollar  diplomacy. 

Well,  here  we  are.  At  least,  here  we  are 
if  I  interpret  the  President's  remarks  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Another  wrong  war, 
in  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time. 

Sure  we  will  fight  It;  "My  country,  right 
or  wrong";  certainly  we  shall  win  it.  But 
Isnt  It  about  time  more  of  us  asked:  Was 
this  war  necessary — and  how  do  we  avert 
the  next  one? 


[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 

July  1965] 

Behind   the  Mask 

(By  Judd  Arnett) 

Persistent  visitors  to  this  outpost  may 
recall  that  a  sense  of  uneasiness  has  been 
weighing  upon  the  sentry  who  mans  it. 

The  night  has  been  dark;  there  have  been 
rustling  noises  out  beyond  the  barbed  wire; 
In  the  distance  a  dog  has  howled:  to  the 
corporal  of  the  guard  the  sentry  has  said — 
"There  Is  something  wrong  with  America." 

But  what?  Until  now,  there  have  been  no 
proper  words  for  It.  Just  mumblings  of 
things  half  seen  and  whispers  half  heard. 
Oh,  for  the  power  of  communication;  oh.  to 
be  able  to  draw  a  word  plctiue  for  the 
corporal  of  the  guard. 

So  thank  heaven  for  Seymour  Melman, 
who  has  put  the  gist  of  my  uneasiness  Into 
disturbing  sentences.  They  appeared  In  the 
July  31  edition  of  Satiirday  Review  In  an 
article  entitled  "Behind  the  Mask  of  Success." 
They  were  but  a  preview,  we  are  told,  of  what 
he  has  written  In  a  book — "Our  Depleted 
Society." 

Dr.  Melman  Is  a  professor  of  Industrial 
engineering  at  Columbia  University  and  he 
has  looked  at  America  through  the  eyes  of  a 
man  appalled  at  the  erosion  occurring  In 
our  productive  capacity.  He  states  what  he 
has  seen  in  this  fashion: 

"A  process  of  technical,  industrial  and 
human  deterioration  has  been  set  in  motion 
within  American  society.  The  comjietence 
of  the  Industrial  system  is  being  eroded  at 
Its  base.  Entire  Industries  are  falling  Into 
technical  disrepair,  and  there  is  massive  loss 
of  productive  employment  because  of  the 
Inability  to  hold  even  domestic  markets 
against  foreign  competition. 

"Such  depletion  in  economic  life  produces 
wide-ranging  human  deterioration  at  home. 
The   wealthiest  Nation   on   earth   has   been 
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unable  to  rally  the  resources  necessary  to 
raise  one-fifth  of  Its  own  people  from  poverty. 
"The  same  basic  depletion  operates  as  an 
unseen  hand  restricting  America's  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  limiting  foreign- 
policy  moves  primarily  to  military-based 
initiatives." 

What  has  caused  this  erosion?  High 
wages'>  Pleasure  seeking?  A  breakdown  in 
public  morals?  Widespread  unrest  because 
of  the  civil  rights  revoluUon?  No.  no— none 
of  these.  ,.       .,,_ 

"The  deterioration,"  Dr.  Melman  writes.  Is 
the  result  of  an  unprecedented  concentra- 
tion of  America's  technical  talent  and  fresh 
capital  on  military  production.  •  •  •  Military 
extravagance  has  been  undermining  the 
world  value  of  the  dollar  and  with  it  the 
world  banking  position  of  the  United  States. 

What  Is  wrong,  you  may  be  asking,  with  a 
Nation  that  In  1964  produced  goods  with  a 
total  value  of  more  than  $600  billion?  Did 
any  of  our  enemies  approach  this  outpour- 
ing or  any  of  our  friends?  Again,  no;  we 
were  In  a  class  by  ourselves.  But  statistics 
can  be  deceiving.  To  get  at  the  truth  you 
have  to  rephrase  the  question.  How  much 
of  our  production,  our  growth,  was  healthy. 
and  how  much  was  parasitic? 

Too  much  was  parasitic.  Bad  enough  was 
the  fact  that  $50  billion  of  the  Federal 
budget  went  into  the  arms  and  space  races, 
which  expended  manpower  and  materials 
without  contributing  to  the  Nations  eco- 
nomic health  or  to  future  production.  But 
even  worse  was  the  slphonlng-off  of  the 
technicians  and  scientists  so  sorely  needed 

In  Industry. 

Very  few  American  companies.  Dr.  Melman 
notes  are  now  undertaking  extensive  re- 
search programs.  For  every  lOO.OOO  Ameri- 
cans, there  are  11  fewer  physicians  in  prac- 
tice than  m  1950,  We  were  short  118.000 
schoolteachers  at  the  start  of  the  1964  au- 
tumn term.  Only  9  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade  Is  carried  In  American  ships— because 
our  shipyards  have  been  oriented  primarily 
to  serving  the  Navy.  And  this.  If  you  please: 
"Americans  must  begin  to  face  the  bitter 
fact  that.  In  many  areas  of  Industrial  tech- 
nology, the  United  States  has  already  become 
second-rate." 

Our  emphasis,  and  much  too  much  of  our 
brainpower,  has  been  devoted  to  overkill. 
Today  we  can  deliver  the  equivalent  ol  6 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  person  on  this  planet. 
In  overkill,  things  are  booming,  you  might 
say.    But  this  Is  progress? 

Chicago,  111., 
Augtist  2. 19SS. 

Senator  Watni  Mors*, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator.  We  understand  you  are  tak- 
ing steps  that  might  call  a  halt  to  Vietnam 
and  its  impending  holocaust.  I  and  all  I 
have  talked  to  are  against  any  involvement 
there  and  for  a  complete  reversal  of  our  steps 
and  thorough  withdrawal  from  that  ar<^. 
Our  naval  control  of  the  seas  Is  enough.  We 
appreciate  your  attitude  and  know  it's  that 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people. 
Let's  get  out  for  good  and  all.  Our  potency 
will  supply  the  grace  for  such  a  step. 

Respectfully, 

Marcus  Chadwtck. 

Chicaco,  Iu.., 
Augtist  1, 1985. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  have  Just  written  to 
President  Johnson  regarding  his  action  in 
Vietnam. 

America  Is  looking  to  you  to  open  up  tte 
discussion.  Believe  me,  the  people  ar«  very 
fearful  and  worried. 

We  are  counting  on  you. 

GratefvQly  yours,  

TOBIT  SCHHW. 
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XjosAnoklxs,  Cauf.. 

July  31. 1965. 
President  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C.  „„„^<.rT, 

Dear  Sni:  I  write  to  express  my  concern 
over  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  I  think  that 
the  increased  war  is  a  mistake.  We  must 
use  otw  Ingenuity  to  arrange  a  cease-flre. 
The  reputation  of  our  country  is  being  se- 
verely damaged  by  our  military  action.  Let 
us  caU  for  a  continuation  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  or  turn  the  entire  matter  over 
to  a  United  Nations  decision. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  E.  Anderson. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Chambers. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  fully  support  your 
position  for  letting  the  Vietnamese  settle 
their  differences  by  a  return  to  the  1954 
Geneva  Treaty  Agreement. 

We  must  honor  that  agreement  and  stop 
the  slaughter  of  Innocent  Vietnamese  women, 
children,  and  patriotic  citizens.  Our  soldiers 
should  be  home. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  Zftron. 

ACCOKEEK,  Md., 

July  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Senator:  Three  cheers  for  =x  man  with 
courage  enough  to  shout  down  the  United 
States  latest  political  endeavor. 

I  am  against  the  Vietnam  fray  and  glad 

to  see  at  least  one  Senator  is  also.    There  Is 

no    Justification    to    sending    Americans    to 

their  death  in  a  country  which  doesn  t  want 

us,    win    throw    us    out    IX    "we"    win    (vrtn 

what')     and   imprison  all   Americans  If  we 

lose      I  can  hardly  believe  that  once  again 

our  country  U  in  such  a  worthless  mess. 

Sincerely.  ^,,       ___, 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Withers. 


New  York.  N.Y., 

July  31.  1965 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President.  The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  a  tragic  mistake 
for  us  to  be  Involved  In  fighting  an  ever-ex- 
tending war  in  Vietnam.  Our  P^^ent  posi- 
tion m  Vietnam  brings  us  more  fear  among 
our  allies  and  more  enemies  than  any  Com- 
munist regime  could  hope  to  do. 

The  United  States  must  Join  with  the 
United  Nations  In  bringing  about  negotia- 
tions for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam^ 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Vletmlnh.  as  well  as 
all  other  parties  Involved  In  the  war  *)« 
brought  to  the  negotiating  table.  This  Is 
the  only  way  In  which  a  real  solution  could 
be  achieved.  The  Vietnamese  people  must 
be  allowed  to  determine  their  own  political 
and  economic  organization  and  must  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  from  In- 
tervention by  China,  the  US  S.R  .  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  country. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  won  by  us 
with  guns,  bombs,  fire,  the  torture  of  Viet- 
namese guerrillas,  or  by  the  destruction  of 
the  face  of  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand, 
vour  idea  of  calling  for  International  aid  in 
developing  the  Mekong  River  Delta  Is  far- 
sighted  and  humanitarian.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
ereat  achievements  of  mankind  and  your 
name  would  become  one  of  the  bright  stars 
in  the  memories  of  all  peoples. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  CAMPBru.. 


Valparaiso,  Ind., 

July  30, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  Is  an  article  I 
read  from  a  Catholic  magazine.  I  knew  you 
would  like  to  read.  Please  hang  this  clip- 
ping on  a  bulletin  board,  so  all  of  your  col- 
leagues can  read,  and  see  the  blunders  being 
made  In  Washington,  for  which  the  people 
of  this  country  must  suffer  In  the  not- 
too-distant  future.  1  go  along  on  your  way 
of  thinking,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  in 
Vietnam  only  to  kill  our  young.  Innocent 
men  and  have  a  large  debt  to  pay.  We  know 
Prance  Is  still  suffering  from  the  ravage  of 
her  war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Morse  please  help  us  not  to  make 
the  same  mistake.     We  need  more  Senators 
like  you,  so  please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
From  an  American  citizen. 

Mrs.  M.  Mahringer. 
PS._What  good   Is  the  U.N.  If  our  dif- 
ferences  cannot   be   straightened    out    In   a 
peaceful  way.  or  are  we  Just  the  suckers  that 
pay  the  bills? 

[Prom    the    Sunday    Visitor) 
Right  or  Wrong— Ambassador  Lodge  Returns 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 
Two  years  ago  our  commander  in  South 
Vietnam,  General  Harklns.  declared  that  the 
war  was  almost  won.     Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  told  us  that  most  of  our  troops 
would  be  home  by  Christmas.     Sir  Robert 
Thompson,    who    was    head    of    the    Britush 
Advisory   Mission    to   South  Vietnam,   noti- 
fied   his    superiors    at    Whitehall    that    the 
Vietnamese    Government    "had    turned    the 
corner  and  was  winning  the  country  back 
from  the  Communists."     Our  dUtlngulshed 
career  Ambassador.  Frederick  E.  Noltlng,  Jr . 
agreed    wholeheartedly    with    these    reports 
and  continued  backing  the  Diem  regime. 

President  Diem  was  so  successful  that  the 
Communists  were  determined  to  get  rid  ol 
him     It  was  their  only  chance  to  avoid  de- 
feat.    In   order   to  get  him   out,   the   Com- 
munist concentrated  on  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign  against   him.     They  soon   convinced 
reporters  that  the  Government   was  perse- 
cuUng  the  Buddhists.     Ambassador  Noltlng 
said  that  In  21/2  years  he  had  not  seen  any 
signs  of  religious  persecution,  but  the  cor- 
respondents  kept  reporting  that  there  WM. 
Their  proof  was  the  fact  that  several  Bud- 
dhists committed  suicide.    A  suicide  actually 
does   not   prove   anything,   but   pictures  of 
two  or  three   suicides   In   Saigon   electrifleU 
the  world.    They  even  made  a  great  Impres- 
sion on  the  White  House. 

Averell  Harrlman  had  been  urging  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  appoint  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
as  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  and  when 
Lodge  walked  Into  the  President's  Office  in 
June  1963,  the  President  exclaimed:  "Just 
look  at  this.  Where  is  It  all  going  to  end? 
He  showed  Lodge  a  newspaper  photo  of  a 
Buddhist  oonunlttlng  suicide.  Kennedy  to\a 
Lodge  that  the  people  in  Vietnam  were 
against  President  Diem  and  our  policy  there 
was  liable  to  fall.  He  urged  Lodge  to  go  to 
Saigon  and  take  over. 


TH«    first    mistake 

The  biggest  single  mistake  about  Lodge 
was  for  the  administration  to  send  him  there 
In  the  first  place.  He  did  not  have  any  ex- 
perience m  Asia,  or  as  an  Ambassador  to  any 
country.  Both  former  President  Elsenho»e. 
and  former  Vloe  President  Nixon  advised 
Lodge  not  to  take  the  appointment.  But  ne 
did,  and  he  arrived  in  Saigon  In  August  1963. 
only  to  commit  blunder  after  blunder,  his 
first  mistake  was  to  present  himself  PUbUciy 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Buddhists  before  ne 
called  on  the  President  of  the  country.  Les 
than  24  hours  after  he  arrived,  he  wirea 
Washington  that  Diem  would  have  to  go^ 
His  next  blunder  was  to  grant  asylum  to  tne 
Buddhist  monk,  Thich  Tri  Quang.  who  hao 
been  trained  by  the  Communists,  and  whoee 


three  brothers  were  Communists.  Trl  Quang 
had  been  giving  the  Government  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  Lodge  gave  him  sanctuary  In 
the  Embassy  for  10  weeks,  until  Diem  was  as- 
siisslnated,  even  though  it  was  against  o\ir 
regulations.  Trl  Quang's  pagoda  was  the 
headquarters  for  the  Communist  Youth  Or- 
ganization. Father  Raymond  de  Jaegher  has 
since  testified  that  Tri  Quang  was  a  Commu- 
nist all  along. 

The  Communists  had  gained  control  of 
only  14  of  the  3,500  Buddhist  pagodas  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  14  got  all  the  atten- 
tion from  the  press,  with  their  cries  of  per- 
secution. The  Communists  also  spread  the 
rtrnior  among  American  officials  In  Saigon 
that  Diem  was  trying  to  make  a  Catholic 
state  out  of  the  country,  and  that  the  500,000 
Protestants  In  South  Vietnam  were  going  to 
be  persecuted. 

Ambassador  Lodge  told  President  Diem 
that  he  said  send  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu, 
away.  Lodge  gave  no  real  reasons  for  this, 
and  Diem  pointed  out  that  it  was  like  asking 
President  Kennedy  to  get  rid  of  his  brother, 
the  Attorney  General.  Shortly  before  his 
death.  Counselor  Nhu  declared  that  at  first 
they  thought  Lodge,  being  a  Republican, 
would  possess  good  anti-Communist  feel- 
ings, but  he  did  not.  His  political  views 
seemed  to  be  dominated  by  Linus  Pauling  in 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  neutralist 
preaching  of  Walter  Lippmann.  ♦  •  •  Lodge 
never  stopped  working  against  us.  His  only 
care  has  been  to  Intrigue  against  the  legal 
government  to  which  he  was  accredited." 
the  biggest  mistake 

When  President  Diem  requested  Lodge  to 
send  four  Americans  away  for  plotting 
against  Diem,  Lodge  failed  to  do  so.  Lodge 
told  Diem  he  should  replace  his  ministers, 
who  were  civilians,  with  army  generals.  He 
even  had  the  generals  polled  to  see  if  they 
would  lead  a  coup.  None  of  them  wanted 
to,  but  as  Marguerite  Hlgglns  wrote:  "Every- 
one In  Vietnam  knew  that  America  had  de- 
clared political  war  on  Diem." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  had  praised  Presi- 
dent Diem  highly  Just  a  few  months  before 
we  Instigated  his  death.  So  had  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  described  the  magnificent 
work  done  by  Diem  as  "a  near  miracle." 
The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  few  weeks  before  Dlem's  death,  declared: 
"In  the  8  years  since  Diem  took  power.  Viet- 
nam has  acquired  full  Independence,  written 
a  constitution,  and  held  the  first  four  na- 
tional elections  based  on  universal  suffrage 
ever  conducted  In  Vietnam." 

To  refute  the  Communist  charges  that 
Diem  was  persecuting  the  Buddhists,  Diem 
had  asked  the  United  Nations  to  send  a 
factfinding  mission  to  investigate.  The 
report  was  due  to  come  out  that  fall,  but 
after  Diem  was  killed  the  United  Nations 
did  Its  best  to  suppress  It.  It  was  finally 
uncovered  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  and 
published  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  It  completely  cleared  the 
late  President  from  charges  of  persecution. 

South  Vietnam  had  enjoyed  nearly  10 
years  of  stable  rule  under  President  Diem, 
and  both  American  and  British  officials  had 
declared  that  the  war  was  being  won.  When 
the  Communists  In  Vietnam  heard  about 
Dlem's  death,  they  exclaimed  that  It  was 
"too  good  to  be  true."  Of  the  8,000  stra- 
tegic hamlets  that  President  Diem  had  built 
to  protect  the  peasants  from  the  Vletcong, 
5.000  were  taken  over  by  the  Communists 
after  his  death.  The  war  was  prolonged 
several  years  by  the  death  of  Diem,  a  death 
brought  on  by  the  policy  of  American  of- 
ficials. Somehow,  through  a  merciful  pro- 
vidence. It  Is  hoped  that  this  time  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  will  not  Impede  the  defeat  of 
communism,  but  expedite  It.  In  either 
case,   his   appointment  remains   a  mystery. 


Towaco,  N.J., 

July  30. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  B.  Morse, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Please  continue  to 
urge  as  boldly  as  you  always  have  negotia- 
tions on  the  Asian  war.  We  hope  the  Presi- 
dent doesn't  get  the  idea  he  has  a  mandate 
on  that  issue — we  are  so  happy  when  we  see 
that  you  have  "spoken  up." 
Sincerely, 


Portland,  Oreg., 

Augv.st  1, 1965. 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield, 

State  House.  j 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Dear  Governor  Hatfield:  Thank  you  for 
your  courageous  stand  at  the  Governors' 
conference  and  later  at  the  Presidential 
briefing.  Your  interview  by  Reporter  A.  Rob- 
ert Smith,  the  Oregonlan,  July  30,  deserved 
most  thoughtful  bipartisan  reading  and  con- 
sideration. Viewpoint  was  obscured  by 
misleading  headlines. 

I  am  grateful  that  you  Joined  Governor 
Romney  In  calling  for  action  by  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  ( 1 )  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  (2)  that  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  Is  indeed  a  crisis  which  threat- 
ens not  only  the  peace  but  the  very  existence 
of  all  people. 

Oregonians    may    well    be    proud    that    a 
leader  in  each  party  is  willing  to  speak  out 
and   voice  scruples   which   constituents  feel 
but  are  hesitant  to  express. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Miss  Alice  B.  Plympton. 


Aside  from  the  moral  question  Involved,  I 
believe  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  is  un- 
sound. We  might  succeed  In  killing  and 
maiming  an  awful  lot  of  Asiatics  but  our 
poUcy  would  fall.  You  can't  create  antl- 
Communlsts  by  killing  people — you  only 
create  more  Communists,  or  some  other  dis- 
tasteful breed  of  'Ists. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  you  and  I  admire 
you  for  what  you  have  done  In  several  Im- 
portant directions.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  letter  to  carp,  but  only  to  express  a 
simple  deep-seated  conviction. 
Respectfully, 

Conger  F.  Shur. 


Chicago,  III., 
August  2, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  v?rltten  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  to  protest  the  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  to  Implore  him  to  do 
e.erjrthing  In  his  power  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement. 
Sincerely, 

Marjorie  G.  Hoks. 


Darien,  Conn., 

August  2, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  I  endorse  what  the 
Clergymen's  Emergency  Committee  for  Viet- 
nam has  to  say  in  the  newspaper  ad,  New 
York  Times,  August  1. 

Indeed,  I  go  further  than  the  committee 
does  and  say  that  I  believe  we  should  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  forthwith. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  said  our  "national 
honor"  is  at  stake  and  that  we  can't  with- 
draw now.  With  all  due  respect,  may  I  say 
that  leaders  in  all  wars  and  on  all  sides  have 
said  that — all  have  believed  they  were  right 
and  that  God  was  on  their  side.  This  think- 
ing has  caused  countless  millions  to  die  and 
countless  millions  to  be  orphaned.  We  can 
no  longer  think  In  this  way  If  we  wish  civili- 
zation to  survive. 

If  the  Communists  act  dishonorably  that 
Is  no  moral  defense  for  our  acting  so.  Un- 
less I  am  completely  wrong  about  the  facts 
of  the  Geneva  agreement  and  our  promises 
In  connection  therewith,  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  acted  altogether  with  honor  there. 

So,  I  believe  we  should  leave  Vietnam  now, 
and  I  say  this  being  fully  aware  of  our  com- 
mitment. A  much  larger  thing  is  at  stake 
than  this.  Besides  I  have  a  hunch  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  us  go.  Present  withdrawal 
would  take  great  courage,  perhaps  too  much, 
for  the  political  wolves  would  surely  be  at 
you.  But  I  think  the  world  would  salute 
you. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


CREATION  OF  NAVIGABLE  WATERS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  512,  S.  945. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
945)  creating  a  Joint  Commission  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
make  administrative  determinations  of 
navigability  of  inland  nontidal  waters  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  State  selections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  2, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "with",  to  strike 
out  "a  similar"  and  insert  "an  equal"; 
on  page  3,  line  18,  after  the  word  "navi- 
gability.", to  insert  "Notice  in  advance  of 
Commission  hearings,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hear- 
ing, shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  may  be  published  elsewhere 
as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate."; 
on  page  4,  line  10,  after  the  word  "by"", 
to  strike  out  "statutory,  common  law, 
and  judicial  authorities  en  the  subject  of 
navigability  of  waters"  and  insert  "the 
law  and  usages  recognized  and  applied  in 
the  Federal  courts";  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "shall",  to  insert  "be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall";  in  line 
17,  after  the  word  "all",  to  insert  "ex- 
ecutive"; and  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"in",  to  strike  out  "the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska 
within  one  year  after  the  publication  of 
such  determination  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Such  judicial  review  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  record"  and  insert  "the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit.  As  a  part  of  its  answer 
the  Commission  shall  file  a  certified  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  record,  including 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  findings  and 
decision  complained  of  are  based.  The 
court  shall  have  E>ower  to  enter,  upon 
the  pleadings  and  transcript  of  the 
record,  a  judgment  aflBrming,  modifying, 
or  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  may,  in  its  discretion,  remand 
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the  cause  for  a  rehearing.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  as  to  any  fact,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  of  Alaska  In  making  a  Joint 
administrative  determination,  for  purposes 
of  State  .=elections  only,  of  the  navigability 
of  inland  nontidal  waters  within  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  designate,  for  such  terms  as  he  deems 
proper,  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than 
five  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  comprise,  together  with  an 
equal  number  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  designated  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  that  department,  a  Joint  commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  determination  of  the  nav- 
igability of  inland  nontidal  waters  within  the 
State  of  Alaska,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Navig.ible  Waters  Commission". 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
mav  designate  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Law  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
as  a  member  of  the  Navigable  Waters  Com- 
mission in  lieu  of  the  designation  of  an  officer 
or  employee  from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  3.  The  Navigable  Waters  Commission 
shall  meet  at  a  suitable  place  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  During  the  course  of  each 
meeting,  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  chair- 
manship shall  alternate  between  members 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
members  from  the  State  of  Alaska.  Salaries 
and  expenses  of  Federal  and  State  members 
shall  be  borne  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Joint  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Sec.  4.  At  each  meeting  the  Department  of 
the   Interior  of   the   United   States  and   the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  shall,  either  Jointly  or  separately, 
propose  to  the  Navigable  Waters  Commission, 
a  determination  of  the  navlg.\bllity  or  non- 
navlgablllty  of  particular  waters,  or  of  all 
waters  conialned  In  particular  areas  described 
with    reference    to    the    public    land    survey 
wherever   possible,  situated   In   whole  or  in 
part  within  the  State  of  Alaska.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  not  take  p.irt 
m    the  making  of  such   proposals   by   their 
respective  departments.        The   Commission 
shall   hear  from    (1)    representatives  of   the 
two  departments,   (2)    any  expert  witnesses 
hired  bv  the  Commission,  and  (3)  any  person 
who  first  establishes   to  the  satisfaction  of 
one-half  of  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion a  sufficient  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
evidence   bearing  on  the   question   of   nav- 
isabiUty.    Notice  In  advance  of  Commission 
hearings,  including  a  statement  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing,  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  may  be  published 
elsewhere    as    the    Commission    deems    ap- 
propriate.   As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  determination  of  the 
navigability  or  nonnavlgability  of  the  inland 
nontidal  waters  .so  proposed.    No  determina- 
tion of  navigability  or  nonnavlgability  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  particular  waters  or 
areas  containing  waters  unless  concurred  In 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Naviga- 
ble  Waters   Commission.     The   expenses   of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  Incurred  In 
investigating  and  proposing  the  navigability 


or  nonnavlgability  of  waters  shall  be  borne 
by  the  respective  governments. 

Sec.  5.  In  making  Its  determinations  the 
Navigable  Waters  Commission  shall  be  guided 
by  the  law  and  usages  recognized  and  applied 
m  the  Federal  courts. 

Sec.  6.  Determinations  of  the  Navigable 
Waters  Commission  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  be  binding.  Insofar 
as  State  selection  rights  of  the  State  ol 
Alaska  are  concerned,  upon  all  executive  de- 
partments, agencies,  officers,  and  employees  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  upon  all  persons  deriving  title 
from  either  or  both  governments  subsequent 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
or  any  other  affected  party  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  any  determination  by  filing 
a  petition  for  that  purpose  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. As  a  part  of  Its  answer  the  Commission 
shall  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  record,  including  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  findings  and  decision  complained 
of  are  based.  The  court  shall  have  power  to 
enter,  upon  the  pleadings  and  transcript  of 
the  record,  a  judgment  affirming,  modifying, 
or  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Commission, 
and  may.  In  Its  discretion,  remand  the  cause 
for  a  rehearing.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission as  to  any  fact.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  529).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  create  a 
Joint  commission  or  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
make  administrative  determinations  of  the 
navigability  of  Inland  nontidal  waters  in 
Alaska  for  purposes  of  State  land  selection. 

LEGISLATIVE    BACKGROUND 

The  bill  was  Introduced  on  February  2. 
1965;  public  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  June  11.  At  the  hearings,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  testified  In  favor 
of  the  legislation  and  suggested  several 
amendments.  In  separate  statements  and 
reports,  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  urged  enactment  of  the 
bin  with  amendments.  The  committee 
amended  the  bill  as  suggested  In  the  testi- 
mony and  by  the  reports  of  the  Justice  and 
Interior  Departments. 

DISCUSSION    OF   LEGISLATION 

The  Alaska  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  339  > 
provides  that  the  navigable  waters  of  Alaska 
are  the  property  of  the  State.  The  act  also 
provides  that  the  State  may  select  in  addi- 
tion approximately  1  million  acres  of  land 
over  a  25-year  period.  Since  the  navigable 
waters  In  the  land  area  selected  are  not  to 
be  charged  against  the  State's  selection 
quota  It  is  essential  that  navigability  must 
be  determined  as  the  selection  proceeds. 
The  responsibility  for  these  determinations 
for  State  land  selection  purposes  rests  with 
the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior,  but  under 
present  procedures  the  determinations  are 
not  being  processed  on  a  current  basis. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  expedite  the 
land  selection  program  by  Improving  that 
condition. 

The  legislation  should  also  be  of  assistance 
In  the  area  of  Alaska  mineral  resource  de- 


velopment. At  the  present  time.  It  Is  neces- 
sary in  many  instances  to  obtain  a  lease  from 
both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  acreage  Includes  navigable 
waters.  The  timely  determination  of  these 
questions  should  b»  of  substantial  assistance 
In  encouraging  the  economic  development 
of  the  State. 

The  bill  proposes  to  expedite  determina- 
tions of  navigability  by  creating  a  Joint 
State-Federal  commission  to  be  known  .is 
the  Navigable  Waters  Commission.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Alaska  commissioner  of  natural  resources. 
The  appointees  shall  come  from  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Alaska  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  Commission  will  be  guided  in 
Its  determinations  by  statutory  provisions, 
common  law,  and  Judicial  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  navigability  of  waters.  De- 
terminations will  be  binding  upon  all  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  employees  of  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government  and 
upon  all  persons  deriving  title  from  either. 
The  legislation  provides  for  notice  for  all 
hearings  and  Judicial  review  of  any 
determinations. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  BILLS  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  call  of  certain  bills  on  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
514  and  ending  with  Calendar  No.  518. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  follow- 
ing calendar  measures  were  considered 
and  acted  upon,  as  indicated: 


REVISED  PROCEDURES  FOR  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  UNFIT  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  NOTES 

The  bill  (S.  1308)  to  authorize  revised 
procedures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit 
Federal  Resei-ve  notes,  and  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  413), 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  revising  the 
last  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  unfit  for  circulation  shall 
be  canceled,  destroyed,  and  accounted  for 
under  procedures  prescribed  and  at  loca- 
tions designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Upon  destruction  of  such  notes, 
credit  with  respect  thereto  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  514) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1308  would  authorize  the  destruction  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  which  are  unfit  for 
circulation  under  procedures  prescribed  and 
at  locations  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Credit  for  the  notes  so  retired 
would  be  allocated  among  the  Federal  Re- 


serve banks  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  need  for  this  bill  arises  from  the 
change  from  $1  silver  certificates  to  $1  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  88-36  of  June  4  1963.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  bill  would  result  In  savings 
of  about  $800,000  a  year  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  in  shipping  and  handling  ex- 
pense. 

One-dollar  bills  constitute  the  bulk  of  our 
currency  and  the  majority  of  wornout  bills. 
In  1962,  for  example,  approximately  965  mil- 
lion $1  bills  were  destroyed,  compared  to  546 
million  bills  of  $5  and  larger  denominations. 
Under  present  law.  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  verify  and  destroy  unfit  silver  cer- 
tificates and  U.S.  notes  at  the  various  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  branches.  This  saves 
about  $500,000  annually,  which  it  would  cost 
to  ship  the  currency  to  Washington  for  this 
purpose. 

Section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
however,  now  requires  that  Federal  Reserve 
notes  unfit  for  circulation  must  be  returned 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  can- 
cellation and  destruction.  S.  1308  would  re- 
peal this  requirement,  and  Instead  it  would 
permit  cancellation  and  destruction  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  under  the  same  procedures 
as  those  used  for  silver  certificates  and  U.S. 
notes. 

In  addition,  at  the  present  time,  unfit  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  are  sorted  by  bank  of  Is- 
sue before  destruction  in  order  to  satisfy 
collateral  requirements  and  accountability 
for  outstanding  notes.  Sorting  $1  Federal 
Reserve  notes  would  add  more  than  $300,000 
a  year  to  the  cost  of  retiring  the  notes.  The 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are 
in  agreement  that  this  sorting  Is  no  longer 
necessary,  since  experience  with  the  billions 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  which  have  already 
issued  and  retired  make  it  possible  to  account 
for  these  notes  on  a  formula  basis  which 
would  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  S.  1308. 

S.  1308  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  a  letter  dated  February 
18,  1965.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  recommended  prompt 
and  favorable  action.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Fiscal  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified  in 
support  of  the  bill  at  a  hearing  on  July  21. 
1965. 


ONE-CHECK  PAYMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1309)  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organizations 
for  the  credit  of  a  person's  account  under 
certain  conditions  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  amendments  on  page 

1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "word",  to  strike 
out  "Except"  and  insert  "It";  on  page 

2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "bank,  savings  institution,  or  Fed- 
eral or  State  chartered  credit  union"  and 
insert  "financial  organization";  in  line 
11,  after  the  word  "same",  to  strike  out 
"banking"  and  insert  "financial";  and  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  "Columbia",  to 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "  'financial  orga- 
nization' means  any  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association  or  similar 
institution,  or  Federal  or  State  chartered 
credit  union.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  492) ,  is  amended— 


(1)  by  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  be- 
fore the  word  "It"  at  the  beginning  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  head  of  an  agency  may, 
upon  the  written  request  of  a  person  to 
whom  a  payment  Is  to  be  made,  authorize  a 
disbursing   officer    to   make    the   payment — 

"(1)  by  sending  to  the  financial  organiza- 
tion designated  by  that  person  a  check  that 
Is  drawn  In  f.-.vor  of  that  organization  and 
for  credit  to  the  account  of  that  person;  or 

"(2)  If  more  than  one  person  to  whom  a 
payment  is  to  be  made  designates  the  same 
financial  organization,  by  sending  to  the 
organization  a  check  that  is  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  organization  for  the  total  amount 
due  those  persons  and  by  specifying  the 
amount  to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  each 
of  those  persons. 

In  this  subsection,  'agency'  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  Independent  establish- 
ment, board,  office,  commission,  or  other 
establishment  in  the  executive,  legislative, 
or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  any 
wholly  owned  or  controlled  Government  cor- 
poration, and  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Colvmibla;  'financial  organi- 
zation' means  any  bank,  savings  bank,  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  or  similar  institu- 
tion, or  Federal  or  State  chartered  credit 
union. 

"(c)  Payment  by  the  United  States  of  a 
check,  drawn  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  and  properly  endorsed,  shall  constitute 
a  full  acquittance  for  the  amount  due  to  the 
person  requesting  payment." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  checks  to  be  drawn 
in  favor  of  financial  organizations  for  the 
credit  of  a  person's  account,  under  cer- 
tain conditions." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  532 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

S.  1309  is  Intended  to  simplify  and  clarify 
the  laws  relating  to  Government  disbursing 
procedures.  If  a  number  of  employees  of  a 
Government  agency,  or  other  persons  to 
whom  the  agency  has  to  make  payments,  ask 
that  payments  due  to  them  be  sent  to  a 
single  bank,  savings  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  or  credit  union,  S.  1309  would 
authorize  the  agency  to  send  a  single  check 
for  the  aggregate  amount,  specifying  the 
amount  to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  each 
of  the  individuals. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

S.  1309  was  proposed  hy  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  In  a  letter  of  January  28, 
1965.  The  Treasury  Department  recom- 
mended enactment.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
vised that  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  bin.  In  addition,  letters  supporting  the 
bill  were  received  from  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  CUNA  International, 
Inc.  A  hearing  was  held  on  July  21,  1965,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Treasury  Department 
testified  in  support  of  the  bill. 


The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  in  order 
to  simplify  Its  payroll  procedures  and  to  re- 
duce expenses,  has  undertaken  one-check 
payroll  procedures  at  a  number  of  Installa- 
tions. This  has  been  questioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  under  some  conditions 
as  going  beyond  current  statutory  authority, 
though  in  other  cases  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  there  was  such  authority  and 
took  no  exception  to  the  procedure. 

The  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  statement  by  the  Air  Force 
representative  at  the  hearing  take  the  posi- 
tion that  significant  savings  might  result 
from  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BILL 

The  bin  would  add  two  new  subsections  to 
section  3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  492).  The  first  new  subsection  (sub- 
sec,  (b)  )  would  empower  the  head  of  an 
agency,  on  the  written  request  of  a  person  to 
whom  a  payment  is  to  be  made  and  subject 
to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  authorize  a  disbursing  officer  to 
make  the  payment  by  sending  a  check  to  a 
financial  organization  designated  by  the 
payee.  In  cases  where  several  persons  to 
whom  payments  are  to  be  made  have  desig- 
nated the  same  financial  organization  to  re- 
ceive their  payments,  the  head  of  the  agency 
could,  at  the  written  request  of  the  payees, 
send  a  single  check  to  the  financial  organiza- 
tion for  the  total  amount  due,  specifying  the 
amount  to  be  credited  to  each  person's 
account. 

The  authorization  Is  entirely  voluntary, 
both  as  far  as  the  Individual  agency  Is  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  the  employee  or  other 
payee  is  concerned.  The  provision  would  ap- 
ply primarily  to  employees  and  payrolls,  but 
It  would  not  be  limited  to  payrolls  and  would 
apply  to  any  other  persons  entitled  to  pay- 
ments from  the  Government,  for  example, 
persons  entitled  to  pensions,  retirement,  or 
other  similar  p>a3rments. 

The  new  authority  would  be  subject  to  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry.  These  regulations  wotold  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  these  procedures  would 
be  applied  only  where  Government  econo- 
mies would  result  and  that  all  i>ayroll  and 
other  disbursement  procedures  would  not  be 
compromised,  but  would  continue  to  provide 
full  protection  to  the  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  payees  Involved.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  these  regulations  would 
provide  for  equal  i>articlpatlon  by  the  various 
financial  Institutions  covered  by  the  bill. 
These  regulations  should  also  be  designed  to 
make  sure  that  no  compulsion  or  undue  in- 
fluence is  exerted  on  employees  or  other 
payees,  either  to  take  their  payments  by  way 
of  check  or  to  designate  any  particular  finan- 
cial Institution,  If  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

The  subsection  would  define  "agency" 
broadly  so  as  to  Include  all  departments, 
boards,  and  commissions  In  the  executive  or 
Judicial  branches,  Government  corporations, 
and  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  "Financial  organization" 
would  be  defined  as  any  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association  or  similar  Insti- 
tution, or  Federal  or  State  chartered  credit 
union. 

The  second  new  subsection  (subsec.  (c)> 
would  provide  that  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  check  drawn  In  accordance  with 
the  statute  and  properly  endorsed  would  con- 
stitute a  full  acquittance  for  the  amount  due 
to  each  payee. 


DELEGATION  OP  CERTAIN  FUNC- 
TIONS OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVER- 
NORS OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

The  bill  (S.  1556)  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  delegate  certain  of  its 
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functions,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (J) 
the  following  subsection : 

"(k)  To  delegate,  by  published  order  or 
rule  and  subject  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  any  of  Its  functions,  other  than 
thoce  relating  to  rulemaking  or  pertaining 
principally  to  monetary  and  credit  policies, 
to  one  or  more  hearing  examiners,  members 
or  employees  of  the  Board,  or  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  assignment  of  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  any  function  that  the 
Board  determines  to  delegate  shall  be  a 
function  of  the  Chairman.  The  Board  shall, 
upon  the  vote  of  one  member,  review  action 
taken  at  a  delegated  level  within  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  by 
rule  prescribe." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  533 ) .  explaining  the  piuposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1556  would  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  any  of  Its  functions,  other  than 
those  relating  to  rulemaking  or  pertaining 
principally  to  monetary  and  credit  policies, 
to  one  or  more  hearing  examiners,  members, 
or  employees  of  the  Board,  o-  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  would  be  au- 
thorized to  assign  responsibility  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  delegated  by  the 
Board.  Any  one  member  of  the  Board  might 
under  the  bill  require  the  Board  to  review 
actions  taken  under  the  delegation. 

S  1556  would  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  same  powers  of  delegation  which 
have  been  granted  to  most  Independent 
boards  and  commissions.  Such  authority  Is 
possessed,  for  example,  by  the  Interstate 
Conrunerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  situation  with  which  the  Board  of 
Governors  is  presently  faced  because  of  its 
Uck  of  specific  authority  to  delegate  any  of 
its  functions  Is  described  In  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  message  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Kennedy  on  April  13,  1961: 

"The  reduction  of  existing  delays  in  our 
regulatory  agencies  requires  the  elimination 
of  needless  work  at  their  top  levels.  Because 
so  many  of  them  were  established  In  a  day 
of  a  less  complex  economy,  many  matters 
that  could  and  should  In  iarge  measure  be 
resolved  at  a  lower  level  required  decision 
by  the  agency  members  themselves.  Even 
where,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  many 
of  these  matters  are  now  actually  deter- 
mined at  a  lower  level  they  still  must  bear 
the  imprimatur  of  the  agency  members. 
Consequently,  unnecessary  and  unimportant 
details  occupy  far  too  much  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  agency  members,  and  prevent  full 
and  expeditious  consideration  of  the  most 
Important  Isauea." 

Under  the  bill  the  Board  could  not  dele- 
gate Its  rulemaking  functions  or  those  per- 
taining principally  to  monetary  and  credit 
policies. 

The  Board  pointed  out  that  in  recent  years 
its  responsibilities  have  increased  tremen- 
dously, both  In  the  field  of  monetary  and 
credit  policies  and  In  the  field  of  bank  su- 


pervision and  regulation.  For  example,  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  and  the  Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1964  have  imposed  substan- 
tial additional  regulatory  responsibilities  on 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  Board  gave  the  following  examples  of 
kinds  of  actions  which  it  might  delegate  If 
the  bill  were  enacted — though  no  decision 
to  do  so  has  yet  been  made:  extensions  of 
time  for  filing  reports  by  afiQliates  of  State 
member  banks:  extensions  of  time  for  regis- 
tration by  bank  holding  companies;  exten- 
sions of  time  for  registration  of  securities 
of  State  member  banks:  waivers  of  the 
6-month  notice  that  a  State  member  bank 
must  give  before  withdrawing  from  member- 
ship: approvals  of  Investments  by  State  mem- 
ber banks  In  bank  premises  In  excess  of  their 
capital  stock;  approvals  of  the  declaration 
of  dividends  by  State  member  banks  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  approvals  of  the 
purchase  of  certain  stocks  by  foreign  banking 
corporations. 

It  is  expected  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  by  relieving  the  Board  of  unnecessary 
detail,  would  enable  it  to  act  more  effectively 
and  more  expeditiously  on  the  major  func- 
tions which  would  not  be  delegated.  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Board  to  Indi- 
cate In  future  annual  reports  the  extent  to 
which  this  authority  to  delegate  Is  exercised 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  delega- 
tions. 


ENABLING  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS  TO  INVEST  IN  CERTAIN 
OBLIGATIONS  OP  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  1557)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  enable  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  invest  in  certain  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  governments  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (e>  of  section  14  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  358)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  establish  accounts  with  other  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  for  exchange  purposes 
and.  with  the  consent  or  upon  the  order  and 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  under  regfula- 
tlons  to  be  prescribed  by  said  board,  to  open 
and  malnUin  accounts  In  foreign  countries, 
appoint  correspondents,  and  establish  agen- 
cies in  such  countries  wheresoever  It  may 
be  deemed  best  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
selling,  and  collecting  bills  of  exchange,  and 
to  buy  and  sell,  with  or  without  Its  endorse- 
ment, through  such  correspondents  or  agen- 
cies, bills  of  exchange  (or  acceptances)  aris- 
ing out  of  actual  commercial  transactions 
which  have  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run. 
exclusive  of  days  of  grace,  and  which  bear 
the  signature  of  two  or  more  responsible 
parties,  and  to  buy  and  sell  any  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of.  or  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by.  any 
foreign  government  or  monetary  authority, 
and  which  have  maturities  from  date  of  pur- 
chase not  exceeding  twelve  months  and  are 
denominated  payable  In  any  convertible  cur- 
rency; and.  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
to  open  and  maintain  banking  accounts  for 
such  foreign  correspondents  or  agencies,  or 
foreign  banks  or  bankers,  or  for  foreign  states 
as  defined  in  section  25(b)  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 


No.  534.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  1557  would  authorize  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  Invest  In  securities  which  are  direct 
obligations  of  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  any  foreign  government 
or  monetary  authority  and  which  have  ma- 
turities from  date  of  purchase  not  exceeding 
12  months  and  are  denominated  payable  In 
any  convertible  currency.  This  authority 
could  be  exercised  with  the  consent  or  under 
the  order  and  direction  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  had  occasion  to  engage  In  foreign 
currency  operations  designed  to  safeguard 
the  value  of  the  dollar  In  International  ex- 
change markets.  These  operations  have  been 
Implemented  by  swap  arrangements  between 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  for- 
eign central  banks  under  which  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  acquires  foreign 
currencies. 

Under  the  present  law  amounts  held  by  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  In  an  account  with  a 
foreign  bank  may  be  Invested  In  bills  of 
exchange  and  acceptances  that  arise  out  of 
actual  commercial  transactions  and  have 
maturities  of  not  more  than  90  days,  or  they 
may  be  placed  In  an  Interest-bearing  time 
account  with  the  same  or  some  other  foreign 
bank.  However,  this  has  not  always  been 
practicable.  Under  present  law,  such  funds 
may  not  be  invested  In  obligations  of  foreign 
governments,  such  as  foreign  treasury  bills, 
which  Eu-e  more  readily  available  under  pres- 
ent conditions.     S.  1557  would  permit  this. 

This  proposal  was  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  was  supported  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 


LOANS  TO  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
BY  MEMBER  BANKS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL  RESERVE   SYSTEM 

The  bill  (S.  1558)  to  amend  section 
22(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relat- 
ing to  loans  to  executive  officers  by  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  22  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  375a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(g)  No  executive  officer  of  any  member 
bank  shall  borrow  from  or  otherwise  become 
indebted  to  any  member  bank  of  which  he  is 
an  executive  officer,  and  no  member  bank 
shall  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  in  any 
other  manner  to  any  of  its  own  execuUve 
officers:  Provided,  That  any  member  bank 
may  extend  credit,  on  terms  not  more  favor- 
able than  those  extended  to  other  borrowers, 
to  any  executive  officer  thereof,  and  such  of- 
ficer may  become  Indebted  thereto.  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $5,000.  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  a  home  owned 
and  occupied  or  to  be  owned  and  occupied 
by  such  officer.  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$30,000.  but  any  such  indebtedness  shall  be 
promptly  reported  by  such  officer  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  of  which  he 
Is  an  officer.  If  any  executive  officer  of  any 
member  bank  borrows  from  or  If  he  be  or 
become  Indebted  to  any  other  bank  or  banks 
In  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  that  which 
he  could  lawfully  borrow  from  the  member 


bank  of  which  he  is  an  executive  officer 
under  this  section,  he  shall  make  a  written 
report  to  the  board  of  directors  of  such  mem- 
ber bank,  stating  the  date  and  amount  of 
such  loan  or  loans  or  Indebtedness,  the  se- 
curity therefor,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  proceeds  have  been  pr  are  to  be  used." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  535),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1558  would  amend  the  provision  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  now  prohibits 
any  member  bank  from  lending  more  than 
$2,500  to  one  of  Its  executlce  officers.  It 
would  authorize  member  bank  loans  to  their 
executive  officers  up  to  $5,000,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  the  officer's  home, 
up  to  $30,000.  Such  loans  could  only  be 
made  on  terms  not  more  favorable  than  those 
extended  to  other  borrowers,  and  they  would 
of  course,  be  subject  to  the  usual  rviles  ap- 
plicable to  personal  or  mortgage  loans.  These 
loans  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  board 
ot  directors  of  the  bank.  In  addition,  if  an 
executive  officer  of  a  member  bank  borrowed 
from  other  banks  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
what  he  could  borrow  from  his  own  bank, 
he  would  have  to  make  a  report  to  his  board 
of  directors. 

The  provision  now  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  enacted  In  1933.  It  has  become  un- 
reallstically  severe  In  the  light  of  changed 
economic  conditions.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  recom.- 
mended  in  1963  that  the  $2,500  celling  be 
increased. 

S.  1558  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
its  enactment  was  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Treasury  Department  advised  the  committee 
that  It  had  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  usual  courtesy  and  graciousness. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  most  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimoixs 
consent  that  I  may  yield,  on  the  same 
basis,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  He 
deserves  much  credit  for  his  patience. 
He  has  waited  a  long  time. 


latures  in  Michigan,  in  which  one 
house,  organized  on  the  basis  of  area, 
was  opposed  to  the  other  house,  which 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Today,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan pointed  out  how  brilliantly  the  1965 
Michigan  Legislature  had  performed  on 
a  one-man,  one-vote  basis.  He  said  that 
even  the  Republican  press  of  Michigan 
had  warmly  praised  the  performance  of 
that  legislature  and  had  described  it  as 
a  virtuoso  performance. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  listed  bill 
after  bill  that  had  passed  this  year,  that 
the  legislature  had  not  been  able  to  pass 
in  previous  years.  This  was  under  the 
unusually  adverse  circumstances  of  the 
first  Democratic  legislature  in  many 
years  and  a  Republican  Governor. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
how  the  one-man,  one-vote  method  will 
operate.  It  will  give  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  State  legislatures  to  act  for  them- 
selves and  not  have  to  depend  on  the 
Federal  Government. 


DzrrsaKNT  kind  of  wab 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  LMr.  McNamara]  de- 
livered a  superlative  speech  on  reappor- 
tionment. To  appreciate  that  speech, 
one  must  read.it  in  context  with  the 
speech  the  Senator  from  Michigan  de- 
livered last  year,  in  which  he  set  forth 
what  had  happened  year  after  weary 
year  because  of  malapportioned  legis- 


L.B.J.'S  JULY  28  SPEECH— EXCEL- 
LENT REBUTTAL  OF  SENATOR 
MORSE  ON  VIETNAM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  in 
his  strong  attack  on  the  policies  of  the 
administration  and  on  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  left  the 
impression,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
President  has  not  been  working  hard  for 
peace.  The  President's  activities  on  be- 
half of  peace  are  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  brilliant  and  remarkable  state- 
ment delivered  by  the  President  last 
Wednesday,  July  28,  which  constitutes 
an  excellent  rebuttal  of  this  afternoon's 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  29.  1965] 
Text  of  Statement  by  President 
ON  Vietnam  Conflict 
(The  text  of  President  Johnson's  formal 
statement  at  his  White  House  news  confer- 
ence yesterday) 

My  fellow  Americans: 
Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  In  the  midwest.  She  wrote:  "My 
dear  Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  way  I  am 
writing  to  you  about  the  crisis  In  Vietnam 
*  *  *  I  have  •  •  *  a  son  who  Is  now  In  Viet- 
nam. My  husband  served  •  •  •  In  World 
War  II  •  •  *  Our  country  was  at  war,  but 
now  this  time  It's  something  I  don't  under- 
stand.   Why?" 

I  have  tried  to  answer  that  question  a 
dozen  times  and  more.  I  have  discussed  It 
fully  In  Baltimore  in  April.  In  Washington 
in  May.  and  in  San  Francisco  in  June.  Let 
me  now  discuss  it  again.  Why  must  young 
Americans — born  Into  a  land  exultant  with 
hope  and  golden  with  promise — toll  and  suf- 
fer and  sometimes  die  In  such  a  remote  and 
distant  place. 

The  answer,  like  war  itself.  Is  not  easy.  But 
it  echoes  clearly  from  the  painful  lessons  of 
half  a  century.  Three  times  In  my  lifetime — 
in  two  world  wars  and  in  Korea — Americans 
have  gone  to  far  lands  to  fight.  We  have 
learned — at  a  terrible  and  brutal  cost — that 
retreat  does  not  bring  safety,  or  weakness 
peace. 


It  is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to  Viet- 
nam. This  is  a  different  kind  of  war.  There 
are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn  declara- 
tions. Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  at 
times  with  understandable  grievances  have 
Joined  in  the  attack  on  their  own  govern- 
ment. But  we  must  not  let  this  mask  the 
central  fact  that  this  is  really  war. 

It  is  guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  It  Is 
spurred  by  Communist  China.  Its  goal  Is 
to  conquer  the  south,  to  defeat  American 
power,  and  to  extend  the  Asiatic  domination 
of  communism. 

And  there  are  great  stakes  In  the  balance. 

Most  of  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves,  resist  the  grow- 
ing might  and  grasping  ambition  of  Asian 
communism.  Our  power  Is  a  vital  shield. 
If  we  are  driven  from  the  fields  in  Vietnam, 
then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the  same 
confidence  in  our  promise  or  protection.  In 
each  land  the  forces  of  Independence  would 
be  weakened.  An  Asia  so  threatened  by 
Communist  domination  would  imperil  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
the  gate,  but  there  was  no  one  else. 

Nor  would  surrender  in  Vietnam  bring 
peace,  because  we  learned  from  Hitler  at 
Munich  that  success  only  feeds  the  appetite 
of  aggression.  The  battle  would  be  renewed 
in  one  country  and  then  another  country, 
bringing  with  it  perhaps  even  larger  and 
crueler  conflict,  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  history. 

PROMISES    ARE    NOTED 

Moreover,  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower. President  Kennedy,  and  your  present 
President — over  11  years,  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  de- 
fend this  small  and  valiant  nation. 

Strengthened  by  that  promise,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  have  fought  for  many 
long  years.  Thousands  of  them  have  died. 
Thousands  more  have  been  crippled  and 
scarred  by  war.  We  Just  cannot  now  dis- 
honor our  word  or  abandon  our  commitment 
or  leave  those  who  believed  us  and  who 
trusted  us  to  the  terror  and  repression  and 
murder  that  would  follow.  This.  then,  my 
fellow  Americans.  Is  why  we  are  In  Vietnam. 

What  are  our  goals  in  this  war-stained 
land? 

First,  we  Intend  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force  of 
arms. 

They  are  not  easily  convinced.  In  recent 
months  they  have  increased  their  fighting 
forces  and  their  attacks. 

I  have  asked  the  commanding  general — 
General  Westmoreland — what  he  needs  to 
meet  mounting  aggression.  He  has  told  me. 
And  we  will  meet  his  needs. 

I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
Mobile  Division,  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75.000  to  125.000  men  almost  inunedlately. 
Additional  forces  will  be  needed  later,  and 
they  win  be  sent  as  requested.  This  will 
make  it  necessary  to  Increase  our  active 
fighting  forces  by  raising  the  monthly  draft 
call  from  17,000  over  a  period  of  time  to  35,000 
per  month,  and  for  us  to  step  up  our  cam- 
paign for  voluntary  enlistments. 

NO    CALL    TO    RESERVES 

After  this  past  week  of  deliberations.  I 
have  concluded  that  It  Is  not  essential  to 
order  Reserve  units  Into  service  now.  If 
that  necessity  should  later  be  indicated.  I 
will  give  the  matter  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  I  win  give  the  country  an  adequate 
notice  before  taking  such  action,  but  only 
after  full  preparations. 

We  have  also  discussed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  lately  the  steps  that 
we  wtU  take  to  suttstantially  Increase  their 
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own  effort,  both  on  the  battlefield  and  toward 
reform  and  progress  in  the  villages.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  Is  now  formulating  a  new 
program  to  be  tested  upon  his  return  tc 
that  area. 

I  have  directed  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  be  available  Immediately 
to  the  Congress  to  review  with  these  commit- 
tees, the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees, what  we  plan  to  do  In  these  areas.  I 
have  asked  them  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions  of  any  Members  of  Congress. 

Secretary  McNamara,  In  addition,  will  ask 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  add 
a  limited  amount  to  present  legislation  to 
help  meet  part  of  this  new  cost  until  a 
supplemental  measure  is  ready,  and  hearings 
can  be  held  when  the  Congress  assembles  In 
January. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  use  the  authority 
contained  in  the  present  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  under  consideration  to  transfer 
funds  in  addition  to  the  additional  money 
that  we  will  ask. 

These  steps,  like  our  other  actions  in  the 
past,  are  carefully  measured  to  do  what  must 
be  done  to  bring  an  end  to  aggression  and  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

READY    FOR    CONrERENCES 

We  do  not  want  an  expanding  struggle 
with  consequences  that  no  one  can  perceive, 
nor  will  we  bluster  or  bully  or  flaunt  our 
power,  but  we  will  not  surrender  and  we 
will  not  retreat,  for  behind  our  American 
pledge  lies  the  determination  and  resources, 
I  believe,  of  all  the  American  Nation. 

Second,  once  the  Conynunists  know,  as  we 
know,  that  a  violent  solution  Is  Impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  Is  inevitable. 

We  are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been, 
to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  I  have  stated  publicly,  and  many 
times,  again  and  again,  America's  willing- 
ness to  begin  unconditional  discussions  with 
any  government  at  any  place  at  any  time. 
Fifteen  efforts  have  been  made  to  start  these 
discussions  with  the  help  of  40  nations 
throughout  the  world,  but  there  has  been 
no  answer. 

But  we  are  going  to  persist,  if  persist  we 
must,  until  death  and  desolation  have  led  to 
the  same  conference  table  where  others  could 
now  Join  UB  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam.  So  has  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  its 
own  proposal.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  their 
proposals  and  our  proposals  and  any  proposals 
of  any  government  whose  people  may  be  af- 
fected, for  we  fear  the  meeting  room  no  more 
than  we  fear  the  battlefield. 

WELCOMES     ASSISTANCE 

In  this  pursuit,  wc  welcome  and  we  ask 
for  the  concern  and  the  assistance  of  any 
nation  and  all  nations.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  officials  or  any  one  of  its  114 
members  can  by  deed  or  word,  private  initi- 
ative or  public  action,  bring  us  nearer  an 
honorable  peace,  then  they  will  have  the 
support  and  gratitude  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  have  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to 
go  to  New  York  today  to  present  immedi- 
ately to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  a  letter 
from  me  requesting  that  all  of  the  resources, 
energy,  and  Immense  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways  to  halt 
aggression  and  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  made  a  similar  request  at  San  Francisco 
a  few  weeks  ago.  because  we  do  not  seek  the 
destruction  of  any  government,  nor  do  we 
covet  a  foot  of  any  territory,  but  we  insist 
and  we  will  always  Insist  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  shall  have  the  right  of  choice, 
the  right  to  shape  their  own  destiny  in  free 
elections  in  the  south,  or  throughout  all 
Vietnam  under  International  supervision  and 
that  they  shall  not  have  any  government  im- 
posed upon  theni  by  force  and  terror  so  long 
as  we  can  prevent  it. 


This  was  the  purpose  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  the  Communists  have  now 
cruelly  shattered.  If  the  machinery  of  those 
agreements  was  tragically  weak.  Its  purposes 
still  guide  our  actions.  As  battle  rages,  we 
will  continue  as  best  we  can  to  help  the  good 
people  of  South  Vietnam  enrich  the  condi- 
tion of  their  lives,  tc  feed  the  hungry  and 
to  tend  the  sick,  and  teach  the  young,  and 
shelter  the  homeless,  and  help  the  farmer 
to  Increase  crops,  and  the  worker  to  find  a 
Job. 

It  Is  an  ancient  but  still  terrible  irony 
that  while  many  leaders  of  men  create  divi- 
sion in  pursuit  of  grand  ambitions,  the 
children  of  man  are  really  united  in  the 
simple  elusive  desire  for  a  life  of  fruitful 
and  rewarding  toll. 

WOULD    HELP    ALL    ASIA 

As  I  said  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore. 
I  hope  that  one  day  we  can  help  all  the 
people  of  Asia  toward  that  desire.  Eugene 
Black  has  made  great  progress  since  my  ap- 
pearance in  Baltimore  in  that  direction — not 
as  the  price  of  peace,  for  we  are  ready  always 
to  bear  more  painful  cost,  but  rather  as  a 
part  of  our  obligations  of  Justice  toward  our 
fellow  man. 

Let  me  also  add  now  a  personal  note.  I 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  send  the  flower  of  our 
youth,  our  finest  young  men,  into  battle. 
I  have  spoken  to  you  today  of  the  divisions 
and  the  forces  and  the  battalions  and  the 
units.  But  I  know  all  of  them,  every  one. 
I  have  seen  them  in  a  thousand  streets,  of  a 
hundred  towns,  of  every  State  in  this  Un- 
ion— working  and  laughing  and  building,  and 
filled  with  hope  and  life.  I  think  I  know  too 
how  their  mothers  weep  and  their  families 
sorrow.  This  Is  the  most  agonizing  and  most 
painful  duty  of  your  President. 

There  is  something  else,  too.  When  I  was 
young,  poverty  was  so  common  we  didn't 
know  It  had  a  name.  An  education  was 
something  you  had  to  fight  for.  Water  was 
really  life  Itself.  I  have  now  been  in  public 
life  35  years,  more  than  three  decades,  and 
In  each  of  those  35  years  I  have  seen  good 
men,  and  wise  leaders,  struggle  to  bring  the 
blessings  to  the  land  of  our  people.  Now, 
I  am  the  President. 

It  is  now  my  opportunity  to  help  every 
child  get  an  education,  to  help  every  Negro 
and  every  American  citizen  have  an  equal 
opportunity,  to  have  every  family  get  a  de- 
cent home  and  to  help  bring  healing  to  the 
sick  and  dignity  to  the  old. 

As  I  have  said  before,  that  is  what  I  have 
lived  for.  That  is  what  I  have  wanted  all 
my  life  since  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  all  those  hopes  and  all  those 
dreams  of  so  many  people  for  so  many  years 
now  drowned  In  the  wasteful  ravishes  of 
cruel  wars. 

I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  never 
happens.  But  I  also  know,  as  a  realistic  pub- 
lic servant,  that  as  long  as  there  are  men  who 
hate  and  destroy,  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  resist  or  we  will  see  it  all,  all  that  we 
have  built,  all  that  we  hope  to  build,  all  our 
dreams  of  freedom — all — will  be  swept  away 
in  the  flood  of  conquest. 

So.  too.  this  shall  not  happen.  We  will 
stand  in  Vietnam. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965.  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  despite,  or 
perhaps  because  of.  the  torrent  of  words 
provoked  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 


I  suspect  that  the  ordinary  citizen  still 
does  not  realize  that  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  debate  is  his,  and  every  man's,  right 
to  have  an  equal  voice  with  his  neigh- 
bor— and  with  his  country  cousin — in 
his  State  government. 

In  words  every  schoolboy  learns,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  He  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  people  on  the  basis  of 
where  they  lived,  or  their  color,  or  their 
religion,  or  their  economic  position. 

In  his  concern,  he  was  reiterating  the 
belief  of  the  Founding  Fathers  who  were 
virtually  unanimous  in  advocating  rep- 
resentation on  the  basis  of  population. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said : 

Equal  representation  is  so  fundamental  a 
principle  in  a  true  republic  that  no  prejudice 
can  Justify  its  violation  because  the  prej- 
udices themselves  cannot  be  Justified, 

Yet  the  blunt  truth  is  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  being  asked  to  do.  We 
are  being  asked  to  give  constitutional 
standing  to  a  particular  prejudice— a 
prejudice  against  people  who  live  in 
urban  and  suburban  areas  in  favor  of 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  even 
before  the  Federal  Union  was  formed, 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  passed  by  the 
Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration provided  that  there  be  one  rep- 
resentative for  a  specified  number  of  in- 
habitants. Of  the  20  States  joining  the 
Union  after  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  before  the  Civil  War,  all  but  2 
made  population  the  basis  for  legislative 
representation  in  both  Houses. 

If  history  is  not  as  strong  a  reed  as 
supporters  of  this  amendment  claim,  the 
realities  of  the  20th  century  are  even 
less  encouraging.  Any  believer  in  our 
Federal  system  must  be  concerned  by 
the  steady  erosion  of  the  role  of  the 
States  in  this  century.  This  amendment 
will  not  halt  that  erosion.  On  the  con- 
trary, should  it  be  adopted,  it  would 
worsen  it.  For  the  erosion  is  in  large 
part  caused  by  the  inability  or  the  re- 
luctance of  malapportioned  State  legis- 
latures to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  great  numbers  of  their 
citizens. 

"You  can't  expect  a  city  man  to  worry 
about  the  farmers."  one  of  the  amend- 
ment's leading  proponents  recently  said. 
To  which  an  opponent  of  the  amendment 
replied,  "or  vice  versa." 

The  vice  versa  can  be  documented  at 
great  length.  But  to  argue  the  relative 
considerations  shown  by  farmers  to  city 
men.  or  by  city  men  to  farmers,  is  to  beg 
the  question.  It  assumes  that  all  farm- 
ers think  alike  and  that  all  urbanites  and 
suburbanites  think  differently.  And, 
from  our  own  experience,  we  know  this 
is  not  so.  For  example,  only  2  years  ago 
wheat  farmers  divided  almost  evenly  in 
rejecting  the  wheat  program  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

And  the  same  differences  in  view  are 
characteristic  of  the  suburban  and  urban 
dweller.  For  farmers  and  city  men  and 
suburbanites  are  more  than  just  that. 
They  may  be  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
producers  as  well  as  consumers,  parents 
or  bachelors,  union  members  or  busi- 
ness executives,  wise  or  stupid,  regardless 


of  where  they  live.  Geographic  location 
may  have  an  influence,  but  it  is  only  one 
of  many  factors  affecting  a  given  indi- 
vidual. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  further  as- 
sumes virtue  is  inherent  in  geographic 
areas  with  the  fewest  people  in  them. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  an  appeal  to  ro- 
manticism, if  not  to  downright  snobbery. 
People  are  not  better  or  worse  because 
of  where  they  live.  Neither  virtue  nor 
wisdom  knows  a  right  or  wrong  "side  of 
the  tracks."  Is  there  anything  less  brutal 
about  the  calculated  murder  of  the  civil 
rights  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
than  about  the  senseless  killing  of  a 
passerby  on  a  New  York  street?  Both 
are  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  decent 
men  everywhere. 

It  is  inherent  in  our  American  system 
that  there  is  no  fixed,  unchanged  minor- 
ity or  majority.  Both  will  vary  with  the 
issue.  Vital  to  the  effective  functioning 
of  our  system  is  the  principle  to  which 
Jefferson  referred;  that  is,  the  belief  that 
no  minority  should  have  a  veto  power 
over  the  majority.  Yet,  in  State  after 
State,  a  minority  has  effectively  throttled 
the  majority  through  the  disproportion- 
ate representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  enable  a  particular  minority 
which  now  enjoys  the  power  of  veto  to 
perpetuate  its  power. 

"The  issue  was  well  put  in  the  statement 
of  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee: 

The  fact  is,  and  history  proves  it,  as  a 
legislature  becomes  malapportioned  through 
the  passage  of  time  it  simply  ceases  to  speak 
for  the  people  on  this  subject.  It  begins  to 
speak  for  its  members  as  olBceholders — and 
officeholders  rarely  vote  to  remove  them- 
selves from  office. 

The  suggestion  that  factors  other  than 
population  be  permitted  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  apportionment  If  approved  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  Is  a  deceptive  proposal 
considered  In  a  practical  light.  It  sounds  as 
if  the  people  can  have  population  apportion- 
ment If  they  want  it,  but  can  permit  devia- 
tions If  approved  by  majority  vote.  But,  of 
course,  the  entrenched  legislator  in  a  grossly 
malapportioned  legislature  can  never  really 
be  expected  to  give  them  that  choice  volun- 
tarily. Tlie  people  can  only  expect  a  chance 
to  accept  or  reject  discriminatory  proposals 
submitted  to  them  by  the  legislature.  If 
the  people  are  offered  an  Improvement,  the 
choice  becomes,  accept  this  or  take  the  worse 
situation  you  have  now.  Under  the  pro- 
posals here,  we  can  assure  you  that  equal 
representation  of  people  will  never  even 
be  proposed  for  adoption  In  Alabama. 

I  recognize  that  the  amendment  now 
provides  for  submission  initially,  to  the 
voters  of  a  State,  of  two  plans  for  reap- 
portionment, one  of  which  must  be  based 
on  population.  But  what  protection  is 
this  to  the  disenfranchised  Negro  cit- 
izens of  Mississippi  or  Alabama?  In  this 
connection,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  amendment  would  provide 
for  periodic  submission  thereafter  of 
reapportionment  to  the  people,  only  one 
plan  of  reapportionment  need  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  later  submissions  and  it 
need  not  be  based  on  population. 

Although  the  proponents  support  this 
amendment  as  a  protection  to  minority 
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rights,  one  of  their  chief  arguments  for 
passage  is  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
establish  a  system  of  unequal  representa- 
tion in  which  one  citizen's  vote  counts 
for  less  than  another. 

I  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  think  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  have  the  right  to 
take  away  a  constitutional  right  from 
even  one  citizen,  and  that  is  the  basic 
issue  involved  in  this  amendment. 

If  this  is  a  simplistic  position,  so  be 
it.    I  am  a  simple  man. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  would  agree,  I 
believe,  if  we  were  talking  about  the 
rights  enumerated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
freedom  of  speech,  jury  trial,  and  the 
like.  Would  this  position  be  regarded 
as  a  simplistic  position?  Most  would 
agree  if  we  were  talking  about  reversing 
the  principle  enunciated  in  the  historic 
decision  on  school  desegregation.  Would 
this  position  be  regarded  by  anybody  as 
a  simplistic  position? 

I  point  out,  as  has  been  suggested  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  apportionment  in  the 
Reynolds  against  Sims  and  other  cases, 
that  like  that  case,  the  school  desegre- 
gation decision  involved  the  overturning 
of  court  doctrines  which  had  been  set- 
tled and  accepted  by  the  courts  gen- 
erally, as  well  as  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  by  the  people  of  the  country  for  a 
long  time.  The  precedents  before  the 
action  in  that  case  were  actually  followed 
by  the  court  in  the  representation  case. 
This  action  affords  just  as  much — and 
I  think  none  at  all — justification  for  ac- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution,  as  does 
the  action  of  the  court  in  the  representa- 
tion case. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  we  can- 
not say  that  some  rights  of  a  citizen  are 
alienable  and  some  are  inalienable.  All 
are  equally  sacred  rights.  I  place  no 
right  higher  than  the  right  to  an  equal 
voice  in  one's  State  government. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  acted  to  up- 
hold the  right  of  individual  citizens  to 
vote  regardless  not  only  of  their  color 
or  race  but  regardless,  too,  of  the  wishes 
of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
their  States — at  least,  certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  those  now  effectively  exercising 
the  franchise  in  their  States.  _ 

It  is  ironic  that  even  before  that  meas- 
ure is  law  we  should  be  asked  to  nullify 
it,  at  least  in  part.  Moreover,  we  are  be- 
ing urged  to  act  not  in  response  to  any 
great  upwelling  of  public  opinion  that  I 
can  see,  but  at  the  behest  of  those  who 
now  enjoy  the  status  quo  and,  not  unnat- 
urally, are  unreceptive  to  change. 

I  have  not  detected  any  great  swell 
of  public  demand  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment or  for  any  of  the  variations  which 
have  been  suggested.  So  far  as  detecting 
any  feeling  about  it  on  the  part  of  the 
public  at  large  is  concerned  there  has 
been  a  feeling  that  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  is  perhaps  long  overdue. 

What  a  weird  perversion  of  minority 
rights  we  confront.  Why  give  a  man 
who  lives  on  a  hundred  acres  a  greater 
voice  than  the  man  who  lives  on  a  100- 
foot  lot  or  a  50-foot  lot,  or  a  15-foot  lot, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  people 
in  Washington.  Is  there  any  more  jus- 
tification for  this  than  there  would  be 


for  giving  more  than  one  vote  to  a  Jew- 
ish citizen,  or  a  Catholic  citizen  or  a 
Unitarian? 

Do  we  really  believe  that,  while  all  men 
are  equal,  some  are  more  equal  than 
others?  In  any  case,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  the 
people  want  unequal  representation.  I 
suspect  the  history  of  reapportionment 
in  New  Jersey  is  not  unlike  that  in  many 
other  States.  For  years,  efforts  to  revise 
our  New  Jersey  State  constitution  were 
unsuccessful  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  legislature  to  open  the  door  to  possi- 
ble reapportionment.  The  price  which 
we  paid  to  secm^e  a  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1947  was  to  exclude  the  ques- 
tion of  apportionment  from  the  purview 
of  the  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. There  was  no  way  the  citizens 
of  New  Jersey  could  vote  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  without  accepting  this 
limitation  imposed  by  the  legislature. 

It  was  on  the  ballot  in  that  form.  The 
question  was :  "Shall  there  be  a  constitu- 
tional convention  that  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  change  the  representative  of 
the  counties  or  the  geographic  limits 
of  the  counties?"  Of  course,  the  peo- 
ple said  they  wanted  that  convention, 
because  they  wanted  a  convention  tc  deal 
with  other  pressing  needs  that  our  people 
long  felt  should  be  met.  The  price  of 
that  was  to  accept  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  legislatiu-e.  There  was  not 
any  way  the  people  of  New  Jersey  could 
have  a  constitutional  convention  without 
accepting  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
legislature. 

Yet  when  the  question  of  reapportion- 
ment was  recently  raised  in  the  cotuts  of 
our  State,  some  members  of  the  State 
legislature  argued  that  by  voting  for  the 
constitutional  convention,  the  voters  had 
"approved"  the  existing  apportionment. 
Our  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  rightly 
rejected  this  specious  claim. 

Our  Federal  system  can  function  effec- 
tively only  if  the  States  function  effec- 
tively. The  story  of  many  of  our  State 
legislatures  has  been  one  of  stall  and 
stalemate,  indecision,  and  inaction  in  the 
face  of  urgent  and  pressing  issues,  issues 
affecting  millions  of  our  people  in  the 
great  urban  areas  of  our  government. 
These  issues  can  only  be  met,  and  will 
only  be  met,  by  governments  truly  repre- 
sentative of  and  responsible  to  all  the 
people. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. I  shall  oppose  it  even  though  it 
is  amended  to  meet  some  of  the  periph- 
eral objections,  some  of  them  very  sound 
objections,  to  the  amendment  as  origi- 
nally proposed. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  proposing  further  amendments,  but 
I  suggest  that  while  these  amendments 
are  desirable,  and  they  represent  an  im- 
provement, there  is  no  amendment 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  see  now,  would 
make  this  constitutional  amendment 
anything  but  offensive  to  those  who  be- 
lieve the  right  of  an  individual  citizen 
imder  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  State  and  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
having  declared  this  right  to  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislature  of  a  State 
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to  be  a  matter  subject  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause;  that  if  we  change  it  by 
this  amendment,  providing  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  a  State  can  take 
that  right  away,  we  are  destroying 
precious  constitutional  rights. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  opposed  it  in  its  original  form  when  it 
came  up  as  a  flagrant  effort,  by  brute 
strength,  to  take  from  the  courts  juris- 
diction over  all  matters  of  apportion- 
ment of  the  legislatures. 

I  have  opposed  it  in  its  various  subse- 
quent forms.  No  matter  how  improved 
it  may  be,  it  will  still  be  something  we 
will  want  to  continue  to  oppose.  I  hope 
It  will  fail  to  E;et  the  votes  required  for  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  editorials  on  the  re- 
apportionment amendment  from  the 
Record,  of  Hackensack,  N.J.;  the  Home 
News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.;  and  the 
New  York  Times;  and  also  an  article  on 
the  same  subject  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Bergen   (N.J.)    Evening  Record, 
May  21.  1965] 
THE  Wish  To  Go  Back— To  What? 
Under    the    terms    of    Senator    Dirksen, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2,  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment whose  purpose  would  be  to  reverse  the 
Supreme    Court's   one-man.    one-vote    deci- 
sions of  1964.  the  power  to  determine  the 
form  and  apportionment  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture would  be  reserved  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  one  house  could  be  app>ortloned 
on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  population. 
The  bill  is  moving  now,  backed  by  powerful 
forces  that  like  State  legislatures  just  the 
way   they   were   before   the   Supreme   Court 
said   this  rotten-borough  outrage  had   gone 
far  enough,  but  it  Is  encouraging  to  find  a 
counteroffenslve   getting   under   way.     Citi- 
zens  who   think   legislatures   should   repre- 
sent people  may  be  cheered  by  three  recent 
utterances   on   Senator   Dirksen's   little   in- 
vasion of  the  Judiciary. 

One,  proposed  by  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
tive correspondents  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
was  quoted  by  Senator  Case.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee holding  hearings  on  the  bill. 
These  wits  had  drafted  for  their  amusement 
a  reapportionment  plan  satisfying  the  terms 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Under  the  plan,  counties  would  be  credited 
with  200.000  residents  for  each  boardwalk, 
250,000  for  each  ferry  mooring.  1.3  for  each 
chicken,  and  5.34  for  each  hundredweight  of 
milk  produced.  The  plan  gives  Somerset  an 
extra  150,000  residents  for  Its  population  of 
foxhounds,  as  determined  under  the  last 
census  by  local  hunt  clubs.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  legislators  represent  people, 
not  acres,  trees,  cows,  or  pastures.  The 
Court  was  eloquently  silent  on  the  specific 
questions  of  boardwalks,  ferries,  chickens, 
butter,  and  foxhounds. 

The  second  comment  was  Mr.  Case's.  He 
noted  that  States  could  and  would  apportion 
themselves  on  such  bases  as  income  level, 
religious  belief,  or  (most  probably)  color. 
Now  he  referred  to  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  fancier's  insistence  that  an  amend- 
ment Is  needed  to  protect  minority  rights. 
Logician  Case  tackled  that: 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment  seem 
to  think  that  the  only  way  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection   of  the  rights  of  any  mi- 


nority Is  to  give  that  particular  minority 
a  hammerlock  on  the  legislative  process. 
They  are  usually  thinking  of  citizens  In  rural 
or  less  populous  areas.  But  if  the  premise 
is  true,  is  not  every  minority  entitled  to 
the  same  kind  of  consideration?  That  Is  to 
say,  why  not  give  every  minority  a  hammer- 
lock  on  the  legislative  process?  Why  should 
one  minority  be  more  equal  than  any  or  all 
other  minorities? 

And  finally  Senator  PEOXMniE,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  raised  the  central  question: 
Why  do  people  in  State  government  sweat 
and  heave  in  support  of  this  lemon?  Said 
Mr.  Proxmire: 

"This  amendment  Is  calculated  to  assure 
the  country  that  State  government — which 
has  been  too  timid,  too  backward,  too  re- 
luctant, and  as  a  result  has  seen  Its  power 
and  Initiative  go  to  Washington — will  be 
slowed  down  to  a  molasses  pace  Indefinite- 
ly. It  would  do  so  by  striking  down  the 
greatest  opportunity  In  many  years  which 
the  States  have  had  for  swift  progress." 

If  Senator  Dirksen  and  his  friends  had  set 
out  to  trip,  rope,  and  hogtle  the  stumbling 
Institution  of  State  government  they  could 
not  have  devised  a  surer  way.  For  the  leg- 
islatures a  new  day  Is  dawning.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  find  how  many  people  In  them  fear 
and  detest  the  light. 


strains  In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  it 
would  never  openly  defy  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  whole  reapportionment  battle  today  is 
a  challenge  to  our  essential  belief  In  de- 
mocracy. If  we  really  believe  in  democracy. 
we  must  believe  In  and  achieve  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  Ideal. 


[Prom  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Dally  Home 
News.  Julys,  1965) 
The  Challenge  to  Democracy 
The  reapportionment  battles  which  have 
followed  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one- 
vote    decision    are    presenting    a    distasteful 
picture  of  Individuals  and  groups  trying  to 
maintain  a  selfish  advantage  rather  than  to 
design    a    system    which    will    permit    every 
man  and  every  woman,  rich  or  poor,  educated 
or  uneducated,  the  same  amovmt  of  political 
power  with  a  vote. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  does  not  use  the 
word  democracy.  It  only  guarantees  to  the 
States  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Most  Americans  give  at  least  Upservice 
to  the  thesis  that  we  are,  and  should  be,  "a 
democracy  within  a  republic."  And  most 
Americans  give  at  least  Upservice  to  a  univer- 
sal right  to  vote,  limited  only  by  factors 
like  youth,  confinement  as  a  criminal,  etc. 

But  the  right  to  vote  Is  fragmented  and  In 
some  cases  almost  destroyed  by  the  way 
many  legislatures  are  constituted.  The 
rural  counties  have  long  held  the  power  of 
veto  over  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  through 
their  representation  In  the  State  senate, 
though  the  number  of  votes  In  the  urban 
counties  far  exceed  theirs. 

Now.  there  Is  no  logic  In  this,  unless  we 
agree  that  a  farmer  has  some  divine  right  to 
say  more  about  how  he  shall  be  governed 
than  a  factory  worker  has.  Or  unless  we 
agree  that  acres  should  have  votes. 

In  the  Western  States  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  one  man,  one  vote  will  give  the  lumber 
Industry  no  say  In  Government.  Who  be- 
lieves the  Industry  should  have  more  say 
than  the  number  of  votes  of  Ixxmbermen 
and  their  friends  and  those  whom  they  can 
persuade? 

The  difficulty  In  getting  legislatures  to 
reapportion  themselves  is  that  the  existing 
power  structure  wants  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  and  Its  present  unfair  advantage. 

This  same  desire  to  maintain  an  unfair 
and  unwarranted  advantage  pervades  the 
thinking  behind  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
which  would  to  some  extent  nullify  the  Su- 
preme Court  one-man,  one-vote  decision  by 
permitting  one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to 
depart  from  the  ruling. 

If  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  and  ratified  by  a 
sufficient  number,  selfish  and  undemocratic 
control  through  unfair  apportionment  will 
continue  to  dominate  many  State  legisla- 
tures.     While    the    High    Court   frequently 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,  1965) 
Babt  FnjBnsTER 
The  Senate  has  reached  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  vote  tomorrow  on  taking 
up  the  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision  on  legislative  reapportionment. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  still  possible  that  a  baby 
filibuster  on  this  issue  may  develop  if  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  goes  through  with  vague  hints 
of  insistence  on  extended  debate. 

Since  he  appears  to  have  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  with  him.  but  not  the  two-thirds 
needed  to  adopt  the  amendment,  observers 
are  divided  as  to  whether  Mr.  Dirksen's 
motive  is  to  play  for  time  in  the  hope  that 
he  can  attract  additional  votes  or  play  to 
the  galleries  in  the  knowledge  that  he  can- 
not win.  Either  way,  he  would  be  wasting 
the  Senate's  time. 

Earlier,  the  Senate  liberals  who  are  deter- 
mined to  block  the  Dirksen  amendment  had 
threatened  a  filibuster  of  their  own.  But 
that  was  before  they  picked  up  the  necessary 
marginal  votes  for  their  side.  The  same  ex- 
change of  tactics  occurred  In  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  liberals  took  their 
time  and  Senator  Dirksen  pressed  for  a  vote 
when  It  looked  as  If  he  had  a  majority. 
When  his  majority  slipped  away,  he  stalled 
and  finally  byi>assed  the  committee  alto- 
gether. He  Is  now  offering  his  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  a  bill  proclaiming  the  week 
of  August  31  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

These  cute  maneuvers  seem  an  inextri- 
cable part  of  the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment. Last  year  Mr.  Dirksen  tied  up  the 
foreign-aid  bUl  for  a  long  period  by  attach- 
ing this  same  proposal  as  a  rider.  One  dif- 
ficulty in  foreseeing  the  probable  course  of 
events  now  is  that  Mr.  Dirksen,  having  twice 
modified  his  smaendment.  may  yet  offer  still 
another  version.  Por  all  the  rather  ele- 
phantine humor  of  the  minority  leader's 
mock-eloquent  speeches  in  defense  of  his 
tactics,  a  serious  point  underlies  these  at- 
tempted legislative  coups  and  drolleries.  It 
Is  that  any  amendment  Incapable  of  com- 
manding overwhelming  national  support 
ought  not  to  be  written  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion. An  amendment  that  requires  pressures 
and  maneuvers  for  Its  success  Is  an  amend- 
ment self -condemned. 

Time  in  this  session  Is  also  becoming  pre- 
clotis.  With  Congress  pressing  for  adjourn- 
ment by  Labor  Day,  either  a  baby  filibuster 
by  the  proponents  or  any  further  extended 
oratory  by  the  opponents  Is  out  of  order. 
The  Senate  should  vote  down  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen's amendment  promptly. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1965) 
Dirksen  Amendment — 1  Man;  10  Votes 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
The  proposed  Dirksen  amendment  Is  vis- 
ibly losing  support  In  Congress. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  reapportioned  roughly  on  the 
basis  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Its  method  is  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  allow  voters  in  each  State,  If  they  so 
choose,  to  have  one  house  apportioned  on  a 
basis  other  than  population. 
Here  Is  what  the  argument  Is  all  about: 
When  In  1  county  30,000  people  elect  2 
State  senators,  for  example,  and  a  neighbor- 
ing county  of  300.000  elects  2  State  senators, 
then  the  votes  of  the  30.000  count  10  times 
as  much  as  the  votes  of  the  300,000. 


This  was  typical  throughout  the  Nation 
at  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
such  a  practice  violated  the  Constitution. 
Until  the  Court  started  reapportionment,  a 
minority  of  the  voters  In  40  States  elected 
either  one  or  both  houses  of  their  legisla- 
tures. In  effect,  the  Court  said  give  the  larger 
counties  more  representation  or  the  smaller 
counties  less  representation. 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  which  alms  to 
permit  the  voters  of  each  State  to  keep  one 
house  from  being  reapportioned  on  a  popu- 
lation basis,  seems  to  many  to  be  self-evl- 
dently  reasonable.  But  is  it?  Let  me  raise 
some  questions  In  the  interest  of  refiecting 
about  it. 

Under  the  Constitution  every  eligible  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  vote  for  State  officials 
as  well  as  Pederal  officials.  Should  this  right 
be  diluted  by  any  action  which  has  the 
effect  of  saying  that,  while  every  citizen  has 
the  equal  right  to  vote,  some  citizens  are 
not  to  have  the  right  to  an  equal  vote? 

Isn't  the  right  to  the  vote  and  the  right 
to  cast  an  equal  vote  as  precious  as  the 
right  of  free  speech?  Or  free  assembly?  If 
so.  should  we  amend  the  Constitution  to 
allow  the  voters  In  even  one  State  to  deprive 
a  citizen  of  any  of  these  rights? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  allowing  un- 
equal representation  In  one  house  will  pro- 
duce better  State  government?  I  haven't 
seen  the  advocates  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment produce  any  such   evidence. 

During  the  past  half  century,  as  the  flow 
of  population  has  moved  massively  Into  the 
cities  and  suburbs,  most  State  legislatures 
have  been  dominated  by  minority  represen- 
tation. The  legislators  have  violated  their 
own  State  constitutions  by  refusing  to  reap- 
portion and  have  perpetuated  such  egregious 
distortions  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  no 
choice  but  to  provide  relief. 

How  is  It  that  the  election  of  one  house 
on  a  basis  other  than  population  suddenly 
becomes  so  meritorious?  Where  were  the 
advocates  of  minority  representation  when 
the  cities  were  In  the  minority  and  the  rural 
population  the  majority. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Ped- 
eral system  is  applicable  to  the  States,  that 
just  as  the  States,  regardless  of  size,  are 
equally  represented  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  so 
should  counties  regardless  of  size  be  equally 
represented  In  State  senates.  Plausible,  but 
one  answer  Is  that,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  composed  of  sovereign  States,  the 
States  are  not  composed  of  sovereign  coun- 
ties. 

Fortunately,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  reflection  before  the  amendment  gets  to 
the  point  of  ratification — If  It  ever  does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  that 
I  was  on  the  floor  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  spoke.  He  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  pending  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  a  man  of  remarkable  courage 
and  independence.  I  congratulate  him, 
because  it  seems  to  me  in  his  speech  he 
went  right  to  the  heart  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  was  so  glad  he  picked 
out  the  term  that  is  used  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  to  attack  our 
position.  To  call  simplistic  our  argu- 
ment in  defense  of  the  equal  right  of 
every  American  to  cast  a  vote  for  his 
legislature  is  to  concede  that  our  simple, 
straightforward  plea  for  an  equal  vote 
for  all  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
did  a  superlative  job  by  pointing  out  that. 


regardless  of  rationalizations,  as  he  said, 
whether  people  are  farmers,  city  people, 
or  suburbanites,  there  is  no  justification 
for  diminishing  the  right  of  American 
citizens  by  providing  in  effect,  that  one 
citizen's  vote  shall  be  counted  as  one- 
tenth  of  a  vote,  and  another  citizen's 
vote  shall  be  counted  as  10  votes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  thank  him  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  say,  if  I  may 
have  his  permission,  that  I  think  this 
has  been  a  great  day  for  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  did  a  superlative  job. 
hitting  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  showed 
the  adverse  consequences  of  passing  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  pointing  out  by 
chapter  and  verse  the  example  in  Michi- 
gan. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
did  as  fine  a  job  as  I  have  seen  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  in  his  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He 
did  so  in  showing  that  if  the  amendment 
passes,  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  pre- 
vented from  reviewing  apportionment  in 
one  house  of  the  State  legislature;  that 
the  amendment  not  only  nullifies  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  but  any  reading  of  the 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land demonstrated  so  well,  destroys  the 
discretion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  using 
its  judgment  as  to  what  would  constitute, 
in  effect,  a  fairly  apportioned  legislature. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota's [Mr.  McNDALEl  brilliant  speech  on 
the  amendment  showed  conclusively  that 
this  amendment  would  give  a  legislature 
an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  create 
spare  seats  and  hold  on  to  their  jobs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FHDNG.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State 
power  to  apportion  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  using  population, 
geography,  or  political  subdivisions  as 
factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight  as 
they  deem  appropriate,  or  giving  similar 
weight  to  the  same  factors  in  apportion- 
ing a  unicameral  legislature  if,  In  either 
case,  such  plan  or  apportionment  has 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
accordance  with  law  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  and  has  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
the  issue. 

This  plan,  or  another  plan  of  appor- 
tionment, must  again  be  approved  by  the 
people  at  the  November  general  election 
held  within  2  years  of  the  next  decennial 
census  and  every  10  years  after  that.  If 
such  a  plan  is  not  approved,  then  the 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  a 
product  of  long  and  careful  analysis, 
study,  and  extensive  deliberations.  Dis- 
cussion of  this  question  dates  from  at 
least  March  26,  1962,  when  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States  held,  in  Baker 
V.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  that  a  challenge 
to  the  apportionment  of  representation 
in  a  State  legislature  presented  a  justi- 
ciable question  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  jurisdiction. 

Then,  on  June  15,  1964,  the  Court 
handed  down  six  decisions  dealing  with 
reapportionment  in  as  many  States.  The 
first  case,  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533. 
promulgated  a  rule  for  apportioning  ail 
State  legislatures: 

We  necessarily  hold  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  requires  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basU   (377  U.S.  at  576). 

The  Court  in  each  of  the  six  cases  spe- 
cifically invalidated  a  system  of  appor- 
tionment adopted  by  nearly  every  State 
with  bicameral  legislatures,  in  which  one 
chamber  was  apEK)rtioned  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  the  other  chamber  on 
factors  besides  population. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  these  historic 
decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  has  cor- 
rected abuses  that  existed  for  many  years 
in  some  States  in  which  State  legisla- 
tures were  apportioned  under  plans  that 
had  not  been  reviewed  for  decades. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  many  State 
legislatures  urban  areas  are  underrepre- 
sented,  as  in  my  own  State  legislature  in 
the  case  of  Oahu. 

The  Supreme  Court  nilings,  however, 
impose  a  single,  inflexible  standard,  that 
of  population,  as  the  sole  factor  which 
may  properly  be  the  basis  of  a  validly 
constituted  legislature  in  all  50  States. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  far-reaching 
decisions,  confusion,  haste,  uncertainty, 
jurisdictional  conflict  between  State  and 
Federal  courts,  invalidation  of  State  con- 
stitutions, and  endless  litigation — in 
short,  a  great  deal  of  chaos — has  resulted 
in  m^ny  of  our  State  governments. 

Since  the  decisions  were  handed  down, 
court  actions  seeking  enforcement  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  ruling  were  filed  or 
implemented  in  39  States. 

In  my  own  State,  a  special  three-judge 
Federal  district  court  on  February  17, 
1965,  ordered  the  State  legislature  to  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  reap- 
portion the  State  senate.  The  order  was 
filed  only  1  hour  before  the  legislature 
convened  for  its  1965  general  session. 

The  three-judge  panel  enjoined  the 
legislature  from  taking  "final  action"  on 
any  legislation,  except  to  organize  itself 
and  appropriate  necessary  operating 
funds,  until  it  has  enacted  legislation 
providing  for  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

The  court  also  set  deadlines  for  the 
following  elections : 

First.  Submission  to  the  voters  by 
August  1,  1965,  of  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  constitutional  convention  should 
be  convened. 

Second.  Special  elections — possibly  a 
primary  as  well  as  a  general  election — to 
elect  delegates  to  the  convention  by 
September  15,  1965.  The  convention 
must  convene  no  later  than  October  15, 
1965. 

Third.  A  special  election  to  ratify  the 
convention's  amendments  to  the  State 
constitution,  by  January  30,  1966. 
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Fourth.  Elections  in  1966— a  primary 
and  a  general— to  choose  an  entirely  new 
senate  on  the  basis  of  the  new  apportion- 
ment, half  of  the  members  for  2-year 
terms  and  half  for  4-year  terms.  The 
court  decreed  that  the  terms  of  all 
senators,  including  those  elected  in  the 
1964  election,  would  be  vacated  as  of  the 
date  of  the  general  election  in  November 

1966. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  all  of  these 
elections  and  the  convention  would  cost 
the  people  of  Hawaii  about  $2  million. 

But  far  more  serious  than  the  high 
cost  resulting  from  the  court's  decree 
is  its  injunction  against  any  "final 
action"  that  the  legislature  may  take  on 
any  matter  except  reapportionment. 

By  this  injunction,  the  court  tied  the 
hands  of  the  legislature  and  placed  a 
legal  cloud  over  all  its  actions,  except  on 
reapportionment,  so  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  after  passing  a  reappor- 
tionment plan,  the  legislature  would  be 
dissolved.  For  the  next  year  and  a  half, 
vmtil  a  new  State  senate  is  elected  after 
the  November  1966  elections,  any  action 
other  than  on  reapportionment  that  may 
be  taken  by  the  legislature  might  be  open 
to  legal  challenge. 

The  State  election  held  in  November 

1964  would  have  been  nullified,  and 
months  of  work  and  hearings  held  by 
legislative  committees  preparing  for  the 

1965  session  would  have  been  rendered 
null  and  void. 

On  March  1.  1965,  the  State  legisla- 
ture, then  convened  in  regular  session, 
petitioned  the  Federal  Court  to  alter  its 
February  17  order  so  as  to  permit  the 
legislature  Itself  to  pass  legislation,  first, 
provisionally  reapportioning  the  State 
senate  on  the  basis  of  1964  registered 
voters,  to  be  effective  for  the  1966  elec- 
tion and  until  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  reapportionment  had  been 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Hawaii,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  State  constitution:  second, 
adopting  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  embodying  the  reapportion- 
ment plan  for  ratification  at  the  1966 
eeneral  election;  and  third,  submitting  to 
the  electorate  at  the  1966  election  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  deal  with  reap- 
portionment. 

The  court  granted  all  three  requests 
on  March  9.  and  on  March  18  the  legis- 
lature informally  submitted  a  multi- 
member senatorial  district  plan  of  ap- 
portionment for  the  State  senate  to  the 
court.  The  largest  district  was  to  elect 
10  senators,  another  district  9.  The 
three-judge  panel  immediately  rejected 
the  plan  on  the  ground  that  "40  percent 
of  the  entire  senate  (coming)  from  one 
senatorial  district  and  36  percent  from 
another  alongside"  would  constitute  a 
"grossly  lumpy  apportionment  of  sena- 
tors." The  legislature  then  submitted  a 
second  multimember  district  plan  to  the 
court.  Several  districts  were  to  elect 
four  senators  each.  The  district  lines 
laid  down  in  this  plan  substantially  co- 
incided with  boundaries  laid  out  for 
representative  districts. 

On  April  23,  1965,  the  same  court  In 
the  case  of  Holt  v.  Richardson,  240  Fed. 
Supp.  724.  handed  down  a  per  curiam 
opinion  rejecting  the  second  plan.   Some 


of  the  senatorial  districts,  the  court 
ruled,  were  too  small,  and  some  too  large. 
While  the  State  house  of  representatives, 
which  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation alone  and  which  has  multimem- 
ber districts,  had  been  determined  by  the 
court  to  have  been  "not  unconstitution- 
ally apportioned."  the  court  ruled  that 
the  senate  may  not  be  apportioned  in  the 
same  manner,  because,  first,  "there 
should  not  be  any  monolithic  political 
units  of  representation,"  and,  second, 
the  representative  districts  had  not  been 
"perfectly  laid  out." 

The  court  laid  down  the  following 
guidelines  for  what  It  considered  to  be  a 
fair  basis  of  apportionment,  guidelines, 
I  must  confess,  which  are  most  unclear. 

The  court  said: 

Unless,  within  any  single  geographically 
defined  political  area  or  unit,  there  Is  a 
meaningful  and  substantial  difference  In 
the  composition  of  that  body  of  electors 
therein,  whose  combined  votes  elect  a  sena- 
tor, from  that  body  whose  combined  votes 
elect  a  member  of  the  house,  then  the  de- 
manded differing  complexions  and  collective 
attitudes  are  lost,  the  necessary  cross  check- 
ing and  resulting  balance  is  absent,  and  the 
majorities  therein  are  given  a  dispropor- 
tlonal  monolithic  command,  not  only  within 
the  narrow  political  unit,  but  also  within 
the  legislative  bodies.  Such  artificially  con- 
centrated political  power  negates  any  no- 
tion of  equality  of  representation  for  the  mi- 
norities entrapped  therein,  as  well  as  for 
all  other  electors  of  the  State  outside  such 
a  monolithic  political  unit. 

However  complicated  or  sophisticated  an 
apportionment  scheme  might  be,  it  cannot, 
consistent  with  the  equal  protection  clause, 
result  In  a  significant  undervaluation  of  the 
weight  of  the  votes  of  certain  of  a  State's 
citizens  merely  because  of  where  they  happen 
to  reside."  WMCA.  Inc.  v.  Lomenzo,  377  US. 
633,  653,  84  S.  Ct.  1418,  1428,  12  L.  Ed.  2d 
568. 

In  setting  down  these  guidelines,  the 
court  complained  that  the  legislature's 
second  plan  was  inadequate  because — 

Within  the  15th  district,  in  the  Mollllli 
area,  there  was  a  higher  proportion  of  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  than  in  any  census  tract 
of  the  island,  yet  Waiklkl,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  tourist  service,  was  the  second 
highest  among  census  tracts  In  percentage  of 
Caucasian  residents.  Also,  high-level  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  managerial  people 
tended  to  live  in  Waiklkl  or  upper  Manoa, 
whereas  operatives,  laborers,  clerical  workers, 
middle  and  lower  middle  income  people  lived 
in  the  central  (Mollllli,  etc.)  area. 

The  fifth  senatorial  district  likewise  en- 
compassed a  highly  heterogeneous  area 
containing  a  multitude  of  Caucasian  widows 
in  the  uplands  area,  and  an  overabundance 
of  Plliplno  males  in  the  seaward  portion  of 
the  district.  The  12th  representative  dis- 
trict, therein,  had  a  very  high  proportion 
of  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  Asiatic  an- 
cestry,  of   the   lower   middle  socioeconomic 


group. 


The    boundary    between    the 


12th  and  13th  representative  districts;  i.e., 
within  the  proposed  5th  senatorial  dis- 
trict, had  a  very  unfortunate  location. 

Within  the  seventh  senatorial  district 
were  two  clearly  defined  and  geographically, 
economically,  and  socially  divided  groups. 
In  Palolo  in  the  16th  representative  dis- 
trict area  were  found  the  socioeconomic 
laborers,  operatives,  and  clerical  workers, 
and  In  the  Walalae-Kahala  and  Alna  Halna 
areas  were  the  highly  professional  and  man- 
agerial class.  In  the  latter  area  the  median 
annual  family  Income  in  1959  was  almost 
$16,000.  whereas  in  Palolo  It  was  $3,000. 


The  court  capped  its  decision  with  the 
dicta  that  "while  it  Is  a  fundamental 
factor  under  decision  of  the  court, 
population  Is  not  the  sole  definitive 
measure  for  setting  up  either  representa- 
tive or  senatorial  districts.  Compact- 
ness and  contiguity  of  the  territoi-y  are 
admittedly  also  factors,  but  community 
of  interests,  community  of  problems, 
socioeconomic  status,  political  and  racial 
factors — each  and  all  must  be  consid- 
ered, and  not  only  must  the  electoral 
districts  be  laid  out  with  the  totality  of 
these  factors  having  been  taken  into 
consideration,  but  even  more,  the  sum 
total  of  all  of  the  districting  must  result 
in  substantial  equality  of  meaningful 
representation  to  each  and  all  voters 
of  the  State." 

This  decision,  which  was  to  have  laid 
down  the  guidelines  for  reapportionment, 
has  only  added  to  the  confusion,  for  it 
is  very  unclear  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

The  State  legislature  has  since  ap- 
pealed this  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  before  which 
this  case  is  now  pending. 

I  am  sure,  to  anyone  attempting  in- 
telligently to  read  the  Court's  opinion, 
the  apportionment  of  the  lower  house, 
which  is  undeniably  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population  alone,  is  even  thrown 
into  question. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  sustain  the 
district  coui-t's  decision,  the  State  legis- 
lature would  either  have  to  try  a  third 
reapportionment  plan  or  call  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  Hawaii's  trying 
and  chaotic  experience  in  the  wake  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims. 

Unfortunately.  Hawaii's  experience  Is 
by  no  means  unique.  Other  instances  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  existing  in 
other  States  have  been  described  by  other 
Senators  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
The  disastrous  experience  in  my  own 
State,  however,  has  been  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, such  as  that  embodied  in  the 
Dirksen  amendment  referred  to  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2,  is  urgently  needed 
to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  and  to 
restore  to  the  people  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  one  house  of 
their  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  a  logical  extension  of 
the  Court's  decision  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims  would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  or  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  requiring  reapportionment  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion in  spite  of  the  prohibition  "that  no 
State  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate" 
under  article  V. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  rule  this  pro- 
vision has  been  superseded  by  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  may  also  rule  that  this  pro- 
vision is  violative  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments. 
It  certainly  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

A  reading  of  the  decision  in  Boiling  v. 
Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497  (1953)  certainly 
gives  cause  for  great  concern  that  the 
Supreme  Court  by  its  decision  may  re- 
quire reapportionment  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  the  basis  of  population  In  spite 


of  the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
reapportionment  of  the  State  without  a 
State's  consent. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  in  that  case, 
which  dealt  with  racial  segregation  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, correctly  held  such  racial  segre- 
gation was  unconstitutional  under  the 
fifth  amendment.  The  fifth  amendment 
does  not  contain  an  equal  protection 
clause.  The  14th  amendment  does,  but 
the  14th  amendment  applies  to  the 
States  only. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
lied on  the  fifth  amendment  and  said 
that  even  though  It  does  not  contain  an 
equal  protection  clause  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  discriminate  on  a  racial 
basis. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  said: 

In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  States  from  maintaining 
racially  segregated  public  schools  It  would 
be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Constitution 
would  impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government.    (347  U.S.  at  499.) 

These  very  same  words  may  easily  be 
applied  in  the  reapportionment  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

In  rendering  such  a  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  need  only  paraphrase  what 
it  said  in  Boiling  against  Sharpe  as 
follows : 

In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  States  from  maintaining 
legislatures  unless  they  are  apportioned 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population,  it  would  be 
unthinkable  that  the  same  Constitution 
would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  so  rule, 
who  is  to  stop  it,  except  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  we  are  here 
proposing? 

According  to  the  1960  census,  Hawaii 
had  only  632.772  of  our  Nation's  180  mil- 
lion people.  On  the  basis  of  population. 
with  100  Senators.  Hawaii  would  be  en- 
titled to  but  one-third  of  a  Senator — In 
other  words,  none. 

The  1960  census  also  shows  that  the 
following  14  States  have  populations 
numbering  less  than  a  million — some  a 
little  more  and  some  a  little  less  than 
that  of  Hawaii: 

Alaska 226,  167 

Delaware 446,  292 

Idaho 667, 191 

Maine 969,  265 

Montana 674,  767 

Nevada 285,  278 

New  Hampshire 606,921 

New  Mexico 951,  023 

North  Dakota 632,446 

Rhode  Island... _. 859,488 

South  E>akota 680,514 

Utah 890,  627 

Vermont 389,  881 

Wyoming 330,  066 

These  states,  having  relatively  small 
populations,  would  also  be  stripped  of 
their  Senate  representation.  They  would 
fare  almost  as  badly  as,  or  worse  than, 
Hawaii. 

In  the  1960  census  there  were  180  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States.  Should 
the  Supreme  Court  decide  that  a  reap- 
portionment of  the  Senate  Is  necessary 
because  It  violates  the  due  process  and 
equal  protection  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  State,  at  that  time,  to  sustain 


two  Senators  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  must 
have  a  population  of  about  3,600,000. 

Since  it  takes  a  population  of  1.8  mil- 
lion to  entitle  a  State  to  1  Senator 
and,  thus,  3.6  million  for  2  Senators, 
the  rule  of  Reynolds  against  Sims  should 
serve  as  a  caveat  to  all  Senators  repre- 
senting States  with  populations  of  less 
than  3.6  million.  For  these  States,  too, 
could  well  be  stripped  of  possibly  one  of 
their  Senators. 

Besides  the  15  States  having  popula- 
tions of  less  than  1  million  which  I  have 
previously  named  and  which  may  stand 
to  lose  all  representation  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, there  are  an  additional  19  States  that 
may  lose  a  Senator  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  list  them  as  follows : 

Alabama 3,  266,  740 

Arizona 1,302,  161 

Arkansas 1,786,272 

Colorado 1,  753,  947 

Connecticut 2,535,234 

Iowa 2.  757,  537 

Kansas 2, 178,  611 

Kentucky 3,  038, 156 

Louisiana 3,  257, 022 

Maryland 3,  100,  689 

Minnesota 3,  413,  864 

Mississippi 2, 178, 141 

Nebraska 1,  411.  330 

Oklahoma 2,  328,  284 

Oregon 1,  768,  687 

South  Carolina 2,  382,  594 

Tennessee 3.  567,  089 

Washington 2,853,214 

West   Virginia 1,860,421 

So.  Mr.  President,  you  can  see  that 
34  out  of  the  50  States,  or  approximately 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  of 
our  Union,  may  find  themselves  shorn  of 
representation  should  the  Supreme 
Court  carry  to  its  logical  conclusion  its 
ruling  in  Reynolds  against  Sims. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  small  State,  I  must 
vigorously  protect  the  small  State's  voice 
in  the  Senate  and  oppose  any  moves 
which  might  deny  or  diminish  that  voice. 
I  know  the  people  of  my  State  and  the 
people  of  the  other  33  States  that  I  have 
mentioned  that  have  a  population  of  less 
than  3.6  million  did  not  send  us  here  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  liquidate  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

A  move  to  so  amend  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion is  not  at  all  farfetched.  As  Robert 
A.  Dahl.  a  noted  political  theorist,  sug- 
gests in  his  book  "A  Preface  to  Demo- 
cratic Theoi-y" — University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1956 — a  revision  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
along  population  lines  may  well  be 
achieved  by  either  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  by  judicial  review. 

Recently  "The  New  Republic,"  a  well- 
known  liberal  publication  with  nation- 
wide circulation,  cited  Hawaii  as  a  State 
which  is  grossly  overrepresented  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  further  stated  that  the 
"widely  malapportioned  U.S.  Senate,  like 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  has  got  to  be 
reformed." 

Throughout  our  histoi-y,  there  have 
been  nine  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  introduced  in  the  Congress 
from  1789  to  the  present  time  that  relate 
to  altering  the  membership  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  population  factors.  They  are 
as  follows: 

THE    47TH    CONGRESS 

H.J.  Res.  85  (joint  resolution).  Mr.  Bayne 
of   Pennsylvania;    January   9,    1882:    Would 


amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  that  each 
State  should  have  at  least  two  Senators,  but 
that  for  each  million  of  Inhabitants  of  any 
State  In  excess  of  2  million,  an  additional 
Senator  should  be  allowed  such  State.  Re- 
ferred to  Judiciary  Committee. 

THE    52D    CONGRESS 

H.R.  35  (joint  resolution).  Mr.  Miller  of 
Wisconsin;  January  17,  1892:  Would  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  that  each  State 
shall  have  one  Senator,  and  an  additional 
one  for  every  million  of  population.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Election  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

THE    8 1ST    CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Mr.  McGrath;  May  24,  1949 
(judiciary)  :  Proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  increase  to  three  the  number 
of  Senators  from  each  State. 

H.J.  Res.  205.  Mr.  Coudert;  March  28,  1949 
(Judiciary)  :  Proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  authorize  Congress  in  admit- 
ting any  new  State  to  limit  its  representation 
in  the  Senate. 

THE    82D    CONGRESS 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Mr.  Coudert;  January  3,  1951 
(Judiciary)  :  Same  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
205,  81st  Congress. 

THE    83D    CONGRESS 

H.J.  Res.  17.  Mr.  Coudert;  January  3.  1953 
(Judiciary)  :  Same  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
205,  81st  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  199.  Mr.  Pillion;  February  23. 
1953  (Judiciary)  :  Proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  that  representation  in 
the  Senate  of  any  new  State,  which  is  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment,  shall  be  limited  according 
to  the  population  of  such  State. 

THE    84TH    CONGRESS 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Mr.  Coudert;  January  5,  1955 
(Judiciary)  :  Same  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
205,  81st  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  208.  Mr.  Pillion;  February  8, 
1955  (judiciary)  :  Same  as  Hovise  Joint  Reso- 
lution 199,  83d  Congress. 

Another  logical  extension  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  one-man,  one-vote  ruling  is 
a  change  in  the  electoral  college  system. 

The  electoral  college  is  part  of  the 
process  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided in  article  II,  clauses  2,  3,  and  4  of 
the  Constitution.  In  voting  for  a  Presi- 
dent evei-y  4  years,  the  people  actually 
vote  for  electors,  who  subsequently  meet 
in  Washington  and  cast  their  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

There  appears  to  be  wide  agreement 
among  political  scientists  and  constitu- 
tional experts  that,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  nile  In  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  Supreme  Court  action  or  congres- 
sional action  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  bringing  the  electoral  college 
system  In  line  with  the  Reynolds  criterion 
is  all  but  inevitable — see,  for  example, 
the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  June  1965, 
panel  discussion  on  electoral  college  re- 
form and  the  Supreme  Court's  reap- 
portionment decisions. 

Proposals  have  already  been  submitted 
in  Congress  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  the  electoral  voting  system,  and 
replace  them  with  either,  first,  direct  na- 
tional popular  election;  or,  second,  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  electoral  vote  of  every 
State  Is  divided  among  the  candidates  in 
proportion  to  the  popular  vote  received — 
see,  for  example.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28 — Senator     Smathers,     January     15, 
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1965 — a  proposal  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college   but   retain   the   electoral   vote; 
Senate     Joint     Resolution     4 — Senator 
Sa«iTH,  January  6,  1965— a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  electoral  coUege  system  en- 
tirely and  provide  for  popular  election. 
If   the  electoral   college  system   were 
abolished  entirely  and  the  President  and 
Vice  President  were  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  the  total  popular  votes  cast — as  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 — Ha- 
waii's voice  in   presidential   elections — 
along  with  those  of  the  other  small  States 
of  the  Union — would  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed.    Figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  1964 
presidential  election,  the  relative  weight 
of  Hawaii's  vote  would  be  reduced  by 
more  than  two-thirds.     This  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  los- 
ing as  many  as  three  out  of  its  four  pres- 
ent electors.    In  other  words,  Hawaiils 
voting  strength  would  be  only  about  one- 
quarter  as  effective  as  it  now  is  in  a  pres- 
idential election.     This  holds  true  also 
for  the  other  33  States  which  I  named 
earlier. 

If  electoral  college  votes  were  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  each  State's 
population  compared  with  total  U.S.  pop- 
ulation— as  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28 — Hawaii  with  its  small 
population  would  have  only  two  electors, 
or  a  loss  of  two  or  three  of  its  four  elec- 
tors. 

It  is  to  protect  small  States  and  minor- 
ity groups  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  urging  caution  in  reapportion- 
ment proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  the  charge  by  itiany  op- 
ponents to  this  resolution  that  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  was  incon- 
sistent with  support  of  the  voting  rights 
bill  is  most  spurious  and  disingenuous. 
The  glib  slogan,  "one  man,  one  vote." 
is  grossly  misleading  in  its  negative  im- 
plication that  the  Dirksen  proposal  would 
somehow  deprive  some  people  of  their 
right  to  vote.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

On  the  contrary,  rather  than  depriv- 
ing anyone  of  this  right,  it  would  pre- 
serve it,  and  render  it  more  effective.   For 
it  would  pr^erve   to   the   people  their 
sovereignty,  the  fundamental   right  to 
govern    themselves    to    determine    how 
their  legislatures  should  be  constituted. 
Should  this  amendment  be  added  to 
the    Constitution,    the    14th    and    15th 
amendments   would   continue   in   force. 
It  would  be  subject  In  Its  implementa- 
tion— like  all  other  constitutional  provi- 
sions— to  judicial  review,  so  that  all  ap- 
portionment questions   continue   to  be 
justiciable. 

The  bill  itself  lists  three  specific  fac- 
tors which  may  be  used  in  apportioning 
one  house  of  the  legislature,  in  whatever 
degree  that  may  be  deemed  appropriate: 
population,  geography,  and  political  sub- 
divisions. No  other  factors  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  language  was  added  duiing  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
subcommittee  took  this  course  to  insure 
that  such  factors  as  race,  color,  religion, 
or  wealth  would  continue  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 


The  bill,  consonant  with  America's 
basic  goverrunental  tenet  of  popular  con- 
sent, also  provides  that  apportionment 
plans  for  one  house  of  State  legislatures 
at  variance  with  strict  population  repre- 
sentation must  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion, voting  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis 
in  a  statewide  election.  No  plan  of  ap- 
portionment may  continue  in  effect  be- 
yond 2  years  after  the  following  decennial 
census,  at  which  time  such  a  plan  or  an- 
other one  proposed  by  the  legislature 
must  again  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  restriction  of  the  franchise  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  It  is  rather, 
an  effective  extension  of  the  franchise. 

Significant,  too.  is  the  fact  that  the  bill 
does  not  require  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions. It  is  not  mandatory.  It  is  per- 
missive, allowing  the  people  of  a  State  to 
reapportion  one  house  of  their  legislature 
on  factors  including  population  if  they  so 
choose.  They  may  choose  to  reject  it. 
All  we  are  asking  here  is  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  chance  to  choose.  Why  are  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  so  af  i-aid  to  allow 
the  people  this  choice?  Are  they  afraid 
that  the  people  will  so  choose?  And  if 
they  do,  is  it  not  their  right? 

Mr.  President,  fundamental  to  this  de- 
bate on  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  are  two  central  facts. 

The  first  is  that  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Oux  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence so  proclaims.  For  189  years  this 
right — so  fundamental  in  our  democ- 
racy— has  been  respected  and  observed, 
and  the  people  have  determined  for 
themselves  the  manner  in  which  their 
State  legislatures  should  be  apportioned. 
Certainly  in  any  representative  govern- 
ment there  exists  a  fundamental  right  in 
the  people  to  determine  how  their  legis- 
latures should  be  constituted,  and  what 
factors  should  be  considered  in  its  ap- 
portionment. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  is  a  bill  which 
I  feel  is  in  line  with  this  basic  concept 
of  our  democracy,  that  sovereignty  ulti- 
mately rests  with  the  people  themselves. 
This  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
would  make  certain  that  the  people  have 
the  final  voice  in  the  makeup  of  their 
own  legislatures. 

As  Prof.  Robert  G.  McCloskey,  writing 
in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  volume  76, 
November  1962.  stated: 


It  Is  certainly  untrue  that  "one  man.  one 
vote"  was  regarded  by  the  framers  (of  the 
Constitution)  as  an  Imperative  basic  principle 
for  carrying  on  the  day-to-day.  year-to-year 
process  of  government:  and  It  Is  at  least 
dubious  that  any  such  principle  became  em- 
bodied In  our  constitutional  tradition  In  the 
years  that  followed. 

But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  acknowledged  popular 
consent  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  set- 
ting up  that  process  of  government  in  the 
first  place.  Though  the  Government  might 
take  various  forms  and  possess  various  pow- 
ers, those  characteristics  were  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  If  this  central 
principle,  so  created  in  the  Declaration,  was 
not  expressed  in  the  explicit  language  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  because  after  1776  it  was 
taken  for  granted.  Its  claim  to  be  a  fxinda- 
mental  principle  of  the  Constitution  Is  about 
as  solid  as  any  claim  could  well  be. 


The  second  fact  that  is  central  to  this 
debate  is  that  our  system  of  government, 
with  a  bicameral  legislature — one  house 
based  on  population,  and  the  other  ap- 
portioned on  several  factors  including 
population — has  served  our  Nation  well. 
It  has  provided  us  with  a  well-balanced, 
fair,  and  effective  scheme  of  representa- 
tion.   Had  this  not  been  the  case,  this 
system  would  surely  not  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  virtually  every  State  in  the  Union. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  points  out  in 
his  dissent  in  Lucas  v.  The  Forty-fourth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, 377  U.S.  at  749,  representative  gov- 
ernment is  "a  process  of  accommodating 
group  interest  through  democratic  insti- 
tutional arrangements  *  *  *  Appropriate 
legislative      apportionment,      therefore, 
should  ideally  be  designed  to  insure  ef- 
fective representation  in  the  State's  leg- 
islature •  •  *  of  the  various  groups  and 
interests  making  up  the  electorate." 

It  is  well  known  that  in  our  American 
tradition  the  public  interest  is  composed 
of  many  diverse  interests.  Thus,  the 
goal  of  a  plan  of  apportionment  of  a 
State  legislature  is  the  fairest,  most  ef- 
fective, and  well-balanced  representation 
of  the  regional,  social,  and  economic  in- 
terests within  a  State  as  possible. 

As  each  State  is  unique  in  terms  of 
topography,  geography,  demograpliy, 
history,  heterogeneity  and  concentra- 
tion of  population,  variety  of  social  and 
economic  interests,  and  in  the  operation 
and  interrelation  of  its  political  institu- 
tions, just  what  constitutes  a  rational 
plan  to  achieve  these  goals  will  vary 
from  State  to  State. 

In  determining  how  the  State  senate 
should  be  constituted  in  Hawaii,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  at  least  the  following 
factors,  in  addition  to  that  of  population, 
to  be  considered : 

First.  We  are  the  only  State  that  has 
evolved  from  an  absolute  monarchy,  to 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  to  a  republic, 
and  then  to  a  U.S.  territory,  before  we 
were  admitted  to  statehood;  there  are 
these  historic  factors,  then,  to  take  into 
account. 

Second.  We  are  an  island  State,  and 
each  of  the  eight  major  islands  in  tiie 
Hawaiian  archipelago  are  separated  by 
wide  channels  of  open  sea;  surely,  these 
geographic  factors  are  relevant. 

Third.  By  1950,  Honolulu,  our  State 
capital  located  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
had  developed  into  a  large  metropolitan 
urban  complex,  while  the  other  neigh- 
boring islands  remained  essentially  rural 
and  agricultural;  this  is  another  relevant 
consideration. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  minority 
and  group  interests  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  am  sure  that  with  respect  to  the  otiier 
States  of  the  Union,  the  situation  in  each 
State  will  pose  problems  and  considera- 
tions peculiar  to  its  area  and  its  develop- 
ment which  should  necessarily  be  taken 
into  account  in  apportioning  one  of  two 
houses  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on  a 
fair  and  just  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  the  people 
of  a  State  to  determine  how  their  legisla- 
ture shall  be  apportioned  has  been 
abridged.  It  cannot  be  restored  until  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  such  as 
that  embodied  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 2,  has  been  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  effectively 
and  fairly  represented  in  their  State  leg- 
islatures has  been  seriously  compromised. 
It  can  only  be  regained  by  the  adoption 
of  the  proposal  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  I  am,  as  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] fully  described  in  opening  this  de- 
bate some  days  ago,  a  member  of  the 
full  committee.  At  a  rather  critical 
meeting  of  that  committee,  when  the 
joint  resolution  was  first  brought  up,  I 
expressed  grave  concern  about  it. 

I  have  read  carefully  and  have  studied 
conscientiously  the  remarks  that  have 
been  voiced  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  days  that  have  intervened.  I  still 
have  the  grave  concern  I  voiced  initially 
in  the  committee.  I  feel  that  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  joint  resolution  would  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan's one-man,  one-vote  legislature 
constitutes  probably  the  best  example  of 
the  reason  for  the  one-man,  one-vote 
concept. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
that  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
joint  resolution  and  do  it  in  such  fash- 
ion that  no  American  longer  need  be 
concerned  that  he  will  have  to  hit  the 
hustings  in  order  to  protect  certain 
rights  which  heretofore  he  felt  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  majority  of  his  neighbors  to 
withdraw;  that  he  will  not  be  required 
to  campaign  every  10  years  or  during  the 
first  year  after  the  next  decennial  census 
for  his  right  to  have  his  voice  in  his 
State  legislature  heard  in  equal  degree 
with  the  voice  of  a  neighbor. 

If  the  question  were  put  to  the  people 
of  America  in  that  simple  proposition, 
I  feel  certain  that  they  would  reject  the 
theory  overwhelmingly.  One  of  the  di- 
lemmas is  that  the  question  is  always 
somewhat  fogged  when  it  goes  to  the 
public,  as  has  been  voiced  before.  This 
is  one  of  the  underlying  concerns  of 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  joint  res- 
olution and  any  modification  of  it  would 
be  a  serious  setback  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  debate  on  his  pending 
resolution  was  opened  some  days  ago  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Dirk- 
sen]. In  his  opening  argument,  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  reported  fully 
and  accurately  the  discussion  which  was 
had  in  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  when  he  first  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  favorable  action  by  that 
committee  on  the  resolution. 

As  that  report  reflects,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  but,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  expressed  serious  concern  and  reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

My  concern  and  reservation  have  not 
been  removed  by  the  full  discussion 
which  has  ensued.  Although  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  remarks  voiced  on  this  floor 
in  the  intervening  days,  I  feel  that  pas- 


sage of  the  pending  resolution  would  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

At  this  late  hour  I  would  not  review 
in  detail  the  many  points  that  have  been 
made  so  effectively  against  the  resolu- 
tion. However,  as  did  my  able  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  I  should  like  to  review  with 
the  Senate,  on  the  eve  of  our  vote,  the 
effective  performance  by  the  new  one- 
man,  one-vote  Michigan  Legislature. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  comes  up, 
there  are  cries  from  one  side  that  equal 
population  apportionments  will  lead  to 
the  domination  of  State  politics  by  venal 
unsavory  big  city  machines,  with  result- 
ant neglect  of  rural  needs,  while  those 
on  the  other  side  contend  that  the  new 
apportionments  will  result  in  a  revitali- 
zation  of  State  governments'.  The  evi- 
dence is  now  beginning  to  trickle  in,  so 
that  we  now  have  some  hard  facts  on 
which  to  base  our  speculation. 

The  Michigan  experience  is  especially 
instructive.  The  able  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Michigan's  12th  District, 
James  G.  O'Hara,  inserted  in  the  Record 
on  July  15  an  article  from  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  which  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  summarize.  The  arti- 
cle is  headlined  "Legislature  Is  Most 
Productive  in  Decades — Spending  Rec- 
ords Set  in  Biggest  Surge  of  Lawmaking 
Since  1930's."    It  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Michigan's  first  one-man,  one-vote  legis- 
lature carved  a  big  place  in  State  and  na- 
tional history  books  during  its  first  6  months. 

It  passed  more  major  legislation  than 
any  since  the  1930's  and  set  new  spending 
records.  It  broadened  and  Increased  State 
services,  protection  and  benefits  for  the 
schoolchlld.  the  worker,  and  the  oldster. 

It  was  controUed  by  Democrats  but  most 
votes  on  major  bills  were  bipartisan,  and 
many  measures  passed  with  near  unani- 
mous support. 

Biggest  bipartisan  achievement  of  the 
session  was  near  unanimous  approval  of 
reorganization  of  the  State's  145  sprawling 
departments,  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions into  19  principal  departments  un- 
der 12  directors  and  7  commissions  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  was  the 
achievement  most  observers  said  couldn't 
be  done  in  this  session. 

The  110-member  house  of  representatives 
with  56  rookies  was  the  hotbed  of  change, 
the  laboratory  of  social  planning,  the  great 
debating  ground  for  new  ideas  such  as 
State  approval  of  birth  control. 

The  senate  was  the  balance  wheel  with 
conservative  Democrat  Garland  Land,  of 
Flint,  at  the  helm  of  the  finance  committee. 
The  senate  changed  the  hastily  written 
house  bin  for  senior  citizen's  tax  relief,  and 
killed  the  house's  plan  to  change  the  busi- 
ness activities  tax  into  a  profits  tax  even 
more   burdensome  to  small  biisiness  than 

"BAT." 

This  last  point,  I  think,  illustrates  well 
that  a  bicameral  system  is  not  rendered 
useless  by  a  one-man,  one-vote  appor- 
tionment. The  Michigan  Senate  con- 
tinues to  act  as  a  balance  wheel  even 
though  it  is  apportioned  on  a  strict  pop- 
ulation basis.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
rather  apparent.  First  of  all  senators 
are  elected  from  large  districts  and  thus 
represent  constituencies  with  wider  and 
more  varied  interests  than  those  in  the 
smaller  house  of  representatives  dis- 
tricts. They  are  elected  for  longer 
terms — 4  years  as  opposed  to  2  years — 


and  are  therefore  somewhat  more  insu- 
lated from  the  transitory  passions  of  the 
people  as  our  Founding  Fathers  would 
have  put  it.  And  not  least,  as  the  quoted 
example  indicates,  politicians  are  human 
beings  whose  differing  personalities  and 
abilities  and  experiences  produce  insti- 
tutions of  differing  qualities. 

Just  a  few  examples  should  suflBce  to 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Legislature: 

First.  The  State  school  aid  guarantee 
was  increased  by  $71  million  to  a  total 
of  $456  million. 

Second.  The  appropriations  for  men- 
tal health  and  public  welfare  each  ex- 
ceeded $100  million  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

Third.  Almost  $190  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  higher  education,  includ- 
ing the  community  colleges. 

Fourth.  Unemployment  benefits  were 
increased,  as  was  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  job-connected  injury  and  sick- 
ness. 

Fifth.  Several  measures  were  passed 
changing  or  modernizing  the  election 
code. 

Sixth.  A  water  pollution  bill  with  teeth 
was  passed  which  bans  the  discharge  of 
materials  into  lakes  or  streams  if  the 
result  would  be  p>ollution  of  those  lakes  or 
streams. 

Seventh.  The  conservation  depart- 
ment's budget  was  raised  by  $6  million 
to  a  new  high  of  more  than  $26  million. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  this  6-month  session  of  the 
newly  reapportioned  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture. 

Now  this  is  all  very  fine,  some  might 
say,  but  what  about  the  specific  needs  of 
rural  people?  Has  the  farmer  not  been 
overlooked  in  all  this  onrush  of  progres- 
sive legislation?  The  short  answer  to 
this  is  "No."  The  new  urban  and  sub- 
urban dominated  legislature  in  Michi- 
gan has  shown  a  considerable  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  farmers  and  a 
readiness  to  make  legislative  decisions 
that  benefit  the  agricultural  community. 

Farm  organizations  in  Michigan  re- 
port that  the  reapportioned  legislature 
was  an  improvement  over  any  legislature 
in  recent  memory.  The  legislative  coun- 
sel for  the  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau, 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  said  he  would  have  to 
characterize  the  1964-65  legislature  as 
friendly  to  the  needs  of  agriculture.  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  record  of 
performance  of  the  legislature  makes  it 
clear  that  the  last  session  was  excep- 
tionally productive  of  good  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Herman  Koenn,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Michigan  State  Grange, 
was  even  more  extravagant  in  his  praise 
of  the  legislature.  He  said  it  was  the 
best  legislature  in  years,  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  agriculture.  Not  only  did  it  pass 
substantially  more  farm  legislation  of  a 
routine  sort,  but  it  passed  a  number  of 
major  bills  that  agricultural  interests 
have  been  trying  to  get  through  the  leg- 
islature for  years. 

And  on  those  matters  where  the  farm 
groups  and  the  legislative  majority  did 
not  agree,  the  disagreements  were 
marked  by  tolerant  understanding  by 
the  legislature  and  real  efforts  to  work 
out   acceptable   compromises.     As   Mr. 
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Smith  of  the  Farm  Bureau  pointed  out, 
the  farm  community  was  not  especially 
happy  about  inclusion  of  agricultural 
workers  under  the  new  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  but  they  acknowledged 
that  the  legislature  made  many  changes 
to  make  the  impact  more  tolerable  and  to 
respond  to  the  special  problems  of  farm 
employers. 

Another  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Michigan  State  Legislature 
during  the  1964-65  session  can  be  found 
in  a  statement  released  by  Richard  K. 
Stout,  an  agricultural  expert,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Michigan  Democratic 
Committee  on  Agriculture.    He  said: 

One  of  the  most  significant,  but  least 
noticed,  achievements  of  this  session  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  has  been  the  passing 
of  many  important  agricultiire  bills. 

A  sound  and  much-needed  agricultural 
program  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by 
all  farm  organizations  in  a  unified  effort. 
This  program  will  be  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Michigan  farmers  and  the  con- 
suming public.  The  legislature,  especially 
the  chairmen  of  the  respective  house  and 
senate  agriculture  committees.  Representa- 
tive Floyd  Mattheeussen  and  Senator  Roger 
Johnson,  dedicated  themselves  to  working 
tirelessly  for  the  betterment  of  Michigan 
agrlcultvire. 

The  major  agriculture  bills  that  were 
passed  included: 

1.  A  unified  meat  Inspection  bill  which 
will  assist  Michigan  livestock  raisers  In  mar- 
keting and  assures  the  consumer  of  a  quality 
and  sanitary  product; 

2.  A  unified  dairy  Inspection  bill  to  end 
duplicate  Inspection  problems: 

3.  Created  a  bean  commission;  strength- 
ened the  potato  commission,  and  so  forth,  to 
help  commodity  groups  do  a  better  Job  in 
marketing  their  products  and  help  Increase 
the  farmers'  Income; 

4.  A  bill  to  allow  contractual  labor  to  be 
employed  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  past; 

5.  Bills  to  Improve  the  State's  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizer,  and  lima  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  farmer; 

6.  Bills  to  Improve  the  plight  of  migrant 
workers  while  not  Increasing  labor  costs 
for  the  farmer; 

7.  Bills  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
sale  of  cracked  and  checked  eggs,  botulism 
and  many  other  bills  important  to  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  consumer. 

The  only  real  fatality  was  the  tabling  of 
the  milk  bill  and  the  Democratic  committee 
on  agriculture  Is  gearing  Itself  for  a  real 
fight  to  assure  passage  of  this  bill  in  the 
fall. 

The  1965  legislative  session  will  long  be 
remember  as  the  session  which  accom- 
plished more  for  Michigan  agriculture  than 
any  other  In  the  history  of  the  State. 

On  Sunday,  August  1,  the  New  York 
Times  "News  of  the  Week  in  Review"  re- 
ported in  some  depth  on  the  just  con- 
cluded Governors'  conference.  It  made 
this  interesting  observation: 

Reapportionment  has  made  the  legislatures 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  lu-ban 
areas.  Michigan,  for  one,  probably  passed 
more  useful  legislation  In  this  first  year 
after  reapportionment  than  In  the  past  dozen 
years,   despite   divided   political   control. 

But  one  must  recognize  that  the  needs 
of  the  rural  areas  in  Michigan  were  rec- 
ognized and,  as  the  Times  puts  it  "more 
useful  legislation"  was  passed  in  its  first 
year  after  reapportionment  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis,  than  in  a  dozen  pri- 
or years. 


The  experiences  of  other  States  which 
have  had  both  houses  of  their  legislatures 
apportioned  on  an  equal  population  ba- 
sis parallels  that  of  Michigan. 

There  are  three  States — Massachu- 
setts, Oregon,  and  Wisconsin— which  ap- 
portioned their  legislatures  substantially 
according  to  population  following  the 
1950  census  and  again  following  the  1960 
census.  The  urban  population  in  these 
States  ranges  from  62.2  percent  in  Ore- 
gon to  83.6  percent  in  Massachusetts. 
Yet  despite  this  dominance  of  urban 
area  population,  in  the  major  State  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  local 
government — education  and  highways — 
each  State's  assistance  formula  contains 
provisions  which  permit  greater  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  rural  areas  than  to 
urban  areas.  These  results  are  due  to 
such  factors  as  the  following: 

First.  Basing  school  transportation  as- 
sistance on  the  extent  of  service  provided 
to  students  residing  more  than  1  or  IV2 
miles  from  the  school— hardly  likely  to 
be  available  to  urban  school  districts. 

Second.  Keying  the  equalization  pro- 
visions of  both  highway  and  education 
assistance  to  equalized  property  assess- 
ment formulas,  although  census  figures 
show  conclusively  that  the  value  of  prop- 
erty is  lower  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas. 
Third.  Providing  in  highway  allocation 
formulas  for  the  distribution  of  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  according  to  highway 
miles  rather  than  automobile  registra- 
tion or  population  within  the  particular 
political  subdivision. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  rural  residents  of 
the  State  have  been  properly  considered 
and  evaluated  by  a  legislature  in  which 
both  houses  were  apportioned  according 
to  population  and  in  which  the  urban 
majority  had  one-man.  one-vote  repre- 
sentation in  each  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

It  has  been  shown  time  and  again — on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate,  in  learned  jour- 
nals, popular  magazines,  and  numerous 
books — that  rural- dominated  State  leg- 
islatures prior  to  Baker  against  Carr  con- 
sistently ignored  the  needs  of  cities  and 
urban  areas.  All  available  evidence  in- 
dicates that  legislatui-es  apportioned  on 
an  equal  population  basis  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  all  areas  of  the  State. 
The  burden  of  proof,  a  very  heavy  bui'- 
den  indeed,  is  on  those  who  would  ad- 
vocate the  return  to  rotten  borough  leg- 
islftturcs. 

Mr.  President,  to  paraphrase  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  is  a  constitution  which  it  is  pro- 
F>osed  that  we  amend. 

I  believe  that  there  are  certain  guar- 
antees in  this  Constitution  which  a  ma- 
jority, no  matter  how  large,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  deny  a  minority,  no  mat- 
ter how  small.  That  minority  ought  not 
be  required  to  campaign  to  retain  its 
right  freely  to  speak  and  publish  and  to 
worship — and  to  have  its  vote  and  voice 
accorded  no  more  and  no  less  weight  in 
the  legislative  decisions  than  the  voice 
of  all  other  citizens. 


FALLOUT:  POLLUTION  AND  POLICY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  the 

contamination  of  the  Arctic  Alaska  food 


chain  by  radioactive  fallout  increases 
day  by  day.  The  contamination  will  in- 
crease year  after  year. 

Mr.  President.  American  citizens  resi- 
dent in  the  Arctic,  dependent  upon  this 
food  chain  are  now  receiving  doses  of 
radioactivity  in  amounts  at  or  above  the 
so-called  permissible  levels  as  set  forth 
by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council.  They 
are  receiving  doses  substantially  above 
the  acceptable  levels  set  by  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiologi- 
cal Protection.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  setting  forth  radiation 
protection  guides  for  exposure  to  cesium 
137  and  strontium  90  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Radiation  protection  guides  for  cesium  137 
in  the  body 

[In  nanocurles] 

Popula- 
I  Indi-     tion 
vidual  average 
National    Council    on   Radia- 
tion   Protection --     3.000         300 

International  Commission  on 

Radiological    Protection 3,000        300 

Federal  Radiation  Council 3 .  000     1 ,  000 

Strontium  90  '  in  picocuries  per  day 

Range  I— - „A?° 

Ranle  II - -       20-200 

Range   III 200-2000 

1  Assumes  Intake  of  1  gram  of  caldixm  per 
day. 

The  grades  are  as  follows:  Range  I,  intakes 
In  this  range  would  result  In  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals, if  any.  reaching  a  large  fraction 
of  the  radiation  protection  guide;  range  n, 
Intakes  in  this  range  would  result  In  average 
exposures  to  population  groups  not  exceed- 
ing the  radiation  protection  guide;  and  range 
III.  Intakes  within  this  range  would  result 
In  expostu-es  exceeding  the  radiation  protec- 
tion guide  If  continued  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time.  The  Federal  Radiation  Council  has 
recommended  that  measures  limiting  intake 
of  radioactive  materials  should  be  considered 
when  indications  are  that  levels  averaged 
over  a  year  will  be  within  range  III. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tamination in  the  Arctic  is  not  a  new 
problem  nor  is  it  short  lived.  There  have 
been  no  major  nuclear  test  series  above 
groimd  since  1962.  Even  so,  radiation 
levels  in  the  Arctic  have  continued  to 
climb  as  the  fallout  placed  in  the  atmos- 
phere more  than  3  years  ago  drifts  to 
earth.  Arctic  radiation  levels,  according 
to  rough  estimates — and  these  are  the 
only  kind  available— will  continue  to  rise 
at  least  through  1968.  They  wiU  con- 
tinue to  rise  even  without  a  resumption 
of  nuclear  testing  by  the  great  powers, 
even  without  the  expected  development 
of  nuclear  test  devices  by  the  smaller 
powers.  There  is  no  immediate  cause  for 
alarm.  The  people  are  reasonably  safe, 
although  constant  continuing  surveil- 
lance is  necessary  to  be  sure  of  this. 

If,  however,  atomic  testing  should  be 
resumed,  if  new  and  substantial  amounts 
of  radionuclides  should  be  released  into 
the  atmosphere  in  addition  to  the  fallout 
already  present,  conditions  in  the  Arctic 
would  soon  call  for  positive  actions  and 
measures  to  counter  the  rise  in  con- 
tamination. And  yet  we  do  not  know 
what  countermeasures  could  be  taken. 


We  do  not  know,  except  in  the  roughest 
terms,  the  pattern  and  cycle  by  which  the 
contamination  works  its  way  through 
the  food  chain.  In  short,  we  are  not 
prepared. 

For  3  years  I  have  called  for  increased 
research  in  radiation  hazards.  I  have 
called  for  increased  monitoring  and 
sui-veillance.  I  have  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  and  workable 
countei'measures  by  which  these  hazards 
might  be  averted. 

THE    ARCTIC    FOOD    CHAIN 

Biology  in  the  Arctic  is  more  simple 
than  it  is  in  the  more  temperate  regions 
of  the  world.  There  is  less  sun.  There 
are  fewer  nutrients  and  life  is  not  easily 
sustained.  As  a  result,  there  is  not  the 
complex  variety  of  flora  and  fauna  found 
in  the  temperate  zones. 

During  summer,  the  Arctic  tundra  is 
covered  with  grasses  and  forage.  In 
winter,  the  grass  is  gone  and  the  tundra 
is  bare  of  everything  but  sedges  and 
lichens.  Across  this  vast  land  great 
herds  of  caribou  migrate  on  a  seasonal 
bisis.  The  Arctic  herd  in  northern 
Alaska  numbers  at  least  250.000  animals. 
Ill  the  summer  the  caribou  feed  on  grass. 
In  the  winter,  they  feed  on  the  lichens 
and  sedges.  Following  the  herds  in  their 
migrations  are  the  hunters — the  wolves 
and  the  Eskimos.  In  the  summer  there 
are  other  things  for  the  Eskimo  to  eat. 
In  the  winter,  the  caribou  is  the  most 
available  source. 

Some  of  the  inland  Eskimos,  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  exist  almost  entirely 
upon  caribou  meat. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Arctic 
food  chain :  The  Eskimo  eats  the  caribou 
and  the  caribou  eat  the  lichens. 

Unfortunately,  the  lichens  are  heavily 
radioactive.  This  is  not  because  Alaska 
receives  more  fallout  than  do  more  tem- 
perate areas.  Precisely  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  level  of  fallout  in  Alaska 
is  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  most 
northern  of  the  contiguous  states.  Li- 
chens and  sedges  have  a  peculiar  prop- 
erty which  causes  the  radiation  buildup. 
These  plants  are  extremely  long  lived. 
They  live  not  for  years  or  decades,  but 
for  a  century  or  more.  They  have  no 
roots.  They  do  not  obtain  their  nutri- 
ents from  the  soil.  Instead  they  sift  the 
air,  straining  from  it  their  nourishment 
and  fallout.  There  is  little  rain  in  the 
Arctic  and  fallout  once  dep>osited  on  the 
lichens  remains  there.  It  is  not  washed 
away.  And  as  a  result  of  the  food  chain. 
the  poisons  on  the  lichens  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  caribou  to  man. 

In  an  article  in  Science  magazine  in 
April  1962  by  Arthur  Schulert,  it  was 
•stated  that  Arctic  caribou  carry  between 
10  to  20  times  as  much  strontium  90  as 
do  domestic  cattle.  Eskimos  were  found 
to  have  4  times  the  strontium  90  con- 
tent of  the  average  world  population  in 
the  north  temperate  zone.  This  arti- 
cle was  based  on  statistics  obtained  dur- 
ing 1959.  1960.  and  1961. 

In  testimony  presented  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  June 
29  of  this  year,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hanson  of  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratory  of  Richland, 
Wash. — operated  under  contract  with 
the      Atomic      Energy      Commission — 


brought  these  figures  up  to  date.  Levels 
of  strontium  90  in  caribou  bone  samples 
have  increased  from  2 '/a  to  5  times  over 
the  years  from  1961  to  1964. 

The  amount  of  strontium  90  ingested 
by  the  inland  Eskimos  increased  almost 
fivefold  over  the  years  from  1962 
through  1965,  from  a  rate  of  5  to  24  pico- 
curies per  day  during  the  summer 
months.  These  figures,  however,  are 
based  on  sketchy  estimates  and  inade- 
quate data.  Even  so,  the  strontium  90 
burdens  in  Eskimo  bone  appear  to  be 
about  4  times  as  high  as  those  found  in 
the  lower  48  States.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  continuing  or  Arctic-wide  measure- 
ment program  is  underway  to  determine 
the  amount  of  strontium  being  absorbed 
by  the  residents. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Hanson  makes 
an  interesting  statement: 

strontium  90  Ingestion  rates  of  Anaktu- 
vuk  Pass  Eskimos  were  within  range  one  of 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  guides  except 
during  the  summer  of  1964. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  range  two  was 
reached.  This  level,  according  to  the 
Council,  calls  for  "quantitative  surveil- 
lance and  routine  control."  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  such  surveillance  and  con- 
trol is  being  undertaken. 

As  far  back  as  1962,  it  was  estimated 
by  non-Government  scientists  that  range 
one  had  been  exceeded  in  the  Arctic. 
This  possibility  was  denied  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  a  letter  to  me  of 
May  6,  1963,  from  S.  G.  English,  Assist- 
ant General  Manager  for  Research  and 
Development.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  English 
explained  that  an  Eskimo  would  have  to 
eat  "an  average  of  58  pounds  of  caribou 
meat  per  day  per  person  for  a  lifetime  at 
these  levels"  if  he  was  to  obtain  a  radi- 
ation dose  above  range  one.  If.  as  Dr. 
Hanson  says  in  his  testimony,  range  one 
was  exceeded  in  the  summer  of  1964,  it  is 
clear  that  either  radiation  levels  have 
jumped  significantly  or  else  that  Eskimos 
are  eating  a  good  deal  more  caribou  meat 
than  they  used  to. 

Strontium  90  is  a  very  long-lived  nu- 
clide. Its  biological  half  life — that  is,  the 
length  of  time  it  stays  in  the  system  once 
ingested — is  11  years.  Once  taken  into 
the  body,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  bones. 
Children,  because  they  are  growing  and 
adding  to  their  bone  structure,  tend  to 
absorb  eight  times  the  amount  of  stron- 
tium 90  absorbed  by  full-grown  adults. 
Very  high  levels  of  strontium  may  cause 
bone  cancer  and  leukemia.  It  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

CESIUM    IN    THE    CHAIN 

Cesium  137.  another  radionuclide  con- 
tained in  fallout,  is  thought  to  have  a 
considerably  shorter  biological  half  life. 
This  is  perhaps  as  short  as  100  days. 
Cesium  does  not  concentrate  in  the  bone 
but  spreads  itself  throughout  the  body. 
Very  high  levels  of  cesium  may  cause 
mutations  and  birth  defects  as  well  as 
cancer.  Whereas  strontium  90  is  largely 
concentrated  in  caribou  bones,  cesium 
137  is  not.  It  is  found  in  the  meat  of 
the  caribou  and  thus  in  the  diet  of  the 
Eskimo.  Because  of  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  caribou,  cesium  levels  in  meat  and 
humans  vary  with  the  season.  The  high- 
est levels  found  in  Eskimos  are  those 
taken  in  the  early  simmier  when  caribou 


meat  comes  from  animals  killed  at  the 
end  of  the  long  winter  during  which  the 
caribou  fed  on  lichens. 

In  1963,  cesium  137  levels  were  found 
to  be  50  percent  greater  than  the  levels 
of  1962.  In  1964,  the  levels  found  were 
twice  those  of  1963.  In  the  summer  of 
1964,  the  average  level  found  in  Anak- 
tuvuk  Eskimos  was  1.330  nanocuries. 
The  maximimi  individual  cesium  137 
body  burden  found  was  3.000  nanocuries. 
Over  past  years,  it  has  been  shown  that 
contamination  levels  drop  fairly  substan- 
tially during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  and  yet  figures  taken  in  April  of 
this  year  indicate  the  average  body  bur- 
den stands  at  1,050  nanocuries  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  level  of  530  nan- 
ocuries in  the  spring  the  year  before. 
The  levels  have  dropF>ed  less  this  year 
than  they  did  last;  substantially  less 
than  the  year  before. 

These  levels  are  particularly  impres- 
sive when  compared  with  the  average 
body  burden  of  all  American  citizens 
which  in  1964  was  but  26  nanocuries. 
Anaktuvuk  natives  are  receiving  far 
more  cesium  137  than  are  the  other  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Dr.  Hanson  had  some  reasonably  reas- 
suring words : 

Measurements  made  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass 
during  the  first  few  months  of  this  year  sug- 
gest that  at  least  the  period  of  maximum  rate 
of  buildup  is  past  but  we  are  as  yet  not  con- 
fident that  we  have  enough  Information  to 
accurately  predict  future  levels. 

This  reassurance,  however,  is  weakened 
when  one  reckons  that  all  such  past  pre- 
dictions of  fallout  levels  have  been  wild- 
ly inaccurate  and  greatly  underesti- 
mated. 

The  scientists  employed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  are  working  on  the 
problems  in  Alaska  are  good  men  who 
do  their  best.  There  are  not  enough  of 
these  men,  however,  and  their  best  is  not 
good  enough. 

What  is  the  biological  half  life  of 
cesium  and  strontium  on  lichens?  How 
much  is  retained  by  the  caribou  and  for 
how  long?  How  much  strontium  are  the 
people  at  Anaktuvuk  receiving  in  their 
diet?  What  is  the  effect  on  caribou  of 
receiving  substantial  levels  of  strontium 
and  cesium?  What  would  be  the  genetic 
effect,  if  any,  of  substantial  increases  of 
strontium  and  cesium  in  the  diet  of  the 
inland  Eskimos  who  are  a  small  isolated 
population.  What  is  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  exposure  to  substantial  amounts 
of  both  cesium  and  strontium?  These 
are  questions  that  have  no  answers. 
They  are  important  questions  and  it  Is 
important  that  more  work  be  done  to  ob- 
tain their  answers. 

The  importance  of  these  matters  turns 
them  into  questions  of  public  policy.  The 
health  and  safety  of  the  people — not  just 
in  Alaska  but  across  the  United  States — 
may  at  some  future  date  depend  upon 
our  knowledge  of  radiation  hazards  and 
their  avoidance.  We  do  not  now  have 
this  knowledge  nor  do  I  believe  we  are 
working  hard  enough  to  get  it.  The  sub- 
ject is  complex,  technical  and  hard  to 
grasp  and  the  issues  tend  to  be  hidden 
by  the  technical  language  in  which  they 
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are  usually  presented.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  public  officials,  including  Members 
of  Congress,  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  lulled  by  the  false  sense  of  reassurance 
which  is  obtained  in  reading  this  mate- 
rial. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  agencies  in 
charge  of  the  development  of  our  nuclear 
capacity  are  also,  in  large  part,  in  charge 
of  research  on  atomic  fallout.  It  has 
been  reported  that  these  agencies  hesi- 
tate to  admit  the  extent  of  our  ignorance 
on  radiation  hazards  or  to  undertake  a 
full  scale  program  of  research  for  fear 
of  raising  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  representatives. 
Whether  this  hesitancy  exists.  I  cannot 
say.  If  it  does,  it  is  certainly  under- 
standable. The  very  possibility  of  its 
existence,  however,  points  out  the  error 
in  assigning  both  development  and  pro- 
tection responsibilities  to  a  single  agency. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  agency  to  avoid 
ambivalence  and  this  is  why,  perhaps, 
the  information  available  to  the  public 
is  often  both  confusing  and  apparently 
contradictory. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  helpful.  It  is 
not  helpful  to  democracy  and  it  adds  to 
the  burdens  of  the  nonscientist  public 
officials.  The  need  for  research  in  the 
problems  of  radiation  presents  scientists 
with  a  responsibility  to  their  fellow  men 
which  they  have  not  as  yet  accepted. 

An  example  of  this  tendency  to  gloss 
is  illustrated  by  a  speech  and  an  inter- 
view given  by  Dr.  Frank  Hungate  of  the 
Hanford  Laboratories.  Speaking  in 
Fairbanks  at  the  15th  Annual  Alaska 
Science  Conference  on  September  8. 1964, 
Dr.  Hungate  made  the  following  points 
which  cry  out  for  rebuttal: 

Dr.  Hungate  said  that  the  strontiimi 
and  cesium  contamination  levels  in 
Alaska  were  "insignificant."  He  said 
this  even  though,  at  the  moment  he  was 
speaking,  the  average  population  con- 
tamination level  at  Anaktuvuk  exceeded 
the  so-called  acceptable  limit  for  popu- 
lation groups  as  set  forth  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council.  He  said  this  even 
though  Dr.  H.  M.  Parker,  manager  of  the 
laboratories  which  employ  Dr.  Hungate, 
had  said  on  August  23,  1963,  in  discuss- 
ing the  problem  of  the  increasing  con- 
tamination of  the  food  chain: 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  In  the  long  run  it 
would  not  be  dangerous  •  •  •  and  If  I 
were  a  resident  there,  I'd  begin  to  look 
around  to  see  how  reasonable  It  would  be  to 
substitute  some  other  kinds  of  food. 

Since  this  statement  of  Dr.  Parker's, 
of  course,  contamination  levels  have 
doubled.  Little  good  is  served  by  calling 
these  levels  "insignificant." 

Dr.  Hungate  said  that  Alaska  levels 
were  no  cause  for  worry  because  people 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  for  genera- 
tions have  received  radiation  doses  in 
excess  of  those  in  the  Arctic  from  nat- 
ural background  sources.  He  men- 
tioned specifically  Sweden,  India,  and 
Brazil.  Background  levels  in  these 
countries  are  high.  The  thorium-bear- 
ing sands  of  Kerala,  India,  do  provide 
background  radiation  levels  15  times 
greater  than  those  in  other  parts  of 
India.  And  people  living  in  Denver  do 
receive  IV2  times  as  much  background 
radiation  as  do  those  living  in  San  Fran- 


cisco.   It  would  be  useful  if  some  mean- 
ingful  study    with    full    environmental 
controls   could   be   made   to   determine 
whether   those   living   in   the   relatively 
highly  radiated  areas  are  more  prone  to 
leukemia,  cancer,  or  genetic  damage  as 
a  result  of  their  exposure.    Work  is  be- 
ing done  in  this  direction.     It  is,  how- 
ever, practically  impossible   to  provide 
the  controls  which  a  scientifically  mean- 
ingful   study    would    require.    For   ex- 
ample,   present    figures    indicate    that 
San  Francisco   citizens  with   but  two- 
thirds  the  radiation  level  of  Denver  have 
1 V2  times  the  incidence  of  leukemia  and 
bone  cancer.    It  would  be  a  very  bad 
scientist  indeed  who  took  this  as  a  "post 
hoc,  propter  hoc"  kind  of  argument  to 
show  that  the  more  radiation  you  have, 
the  less  likely  would  be  yom-  chance  of 
contracting     leukemia.     Environmental 
factors  in  San  Francisco  and  Denver  are 
very  different.   There  are  so  many,  many 
things  different  that  no  reputable  scien- 
tist can  state  whether  high  Denver  back- 
ground radiation  levels  are  less  or  more 
dangerous    than    lower    San   Francisco 
levels.     Dr.  Hungate  no  doubt  is  aware 
of  this.    Why  then  did  he  attempt  to 
reassure  with  irrelevancy? 

Dr.  Hungate  claimed  that  a  speech  of 
mine  to  the  Senate  last  year  exaggerated 
in  saying  that  the  cesium  contamination 
levels  of  citizens  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  were 
300  times  those  of  the  average  American. 
Had  he  read  my  statement  in  full,  he 
would  have  seen  that  what  I  said  was, 
•In  1962  the  average  body  burden  of 
the  average  American  was  estimated  at 
3.9  nanocuries.  The  Anaktuvuk  average 
today  stands  at  300  times  that  level."  I 
would  have  used  the  1964  figure  for  the 
average  American  body  burden  had  it 
been  readily  available  to  me.  but  it  was 
not.  My  statement  as  it  stands  is  ac- 
curate. 

Dr.  Hungate  stated  that  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council's  so-called  radiation 
protection  guide  is  "meaningless"  and 
that  "new  aceptable  levels  should  be  set." 
This  may  or  may  not  be  so.  The  radia- 
tion protection  guides,  it  is  admitted  by 
all.  were  set  conservatively  and,  I  had 
believed,  almost  all  agreed  that  con- 
servatism in  this  regard  was  a  wise  policy. 
Repeatedly  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil has  stated : 

The  nature  of  radiation  hazards  requires. 
In  the  formulation  of  recommendations  for 
radiation  protection,  a  correlation  between 
the  possible  risks  associated  with  a  particular 
radiation  exposure  and  reasons  for  accepting 
exposure. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council,  in  de- 
termining levels  of  acceptability,  has  al- 
ways made  clear  that  the  radiation  pro- 
tection guide  is  the  radiation  dose  which 
should  not  be  exceeded  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so; 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  radiation  doses  as 
far  below  this  guide  as  practicable.  The 
Council  has  never  suggested  that  its 
radiation  acceptability  levels  should  be 
used  as  an  absolute  basis  for  determining 
whether  countermeasures  are  called  for 
in  a  particular  contamination  situation. 
The  guide,  based  upon  a  balancing  of  all 
factors,  social,  political,  and  scientific, 
is  to  be  used  as  an  indication  of  situa- 


tions that  need  careful  surveillance  and 
evaluation.  They  may  not  be  very  good— 
as  many  have  said.  They  may  be  much 
too  vaguely  and  generally  worded  to  be  of 
much  use.  They  are  not,  however, 
"meaningless"  as  Dr.  Hungate  claimed 
and  they  should  not  be  disregarded 
merely  because  acceptance  levels  have 
been  exceeded. 

Having  thrown  away  the  radiation 
protection  guide.  Dr.  Hungate,  in  his 
evaluation  of  the  contamination  levels 
of  the  citizens  of  the  inland  Arctic,  espe- 
cially the  village  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  at- 
tempts to  use  instead  the  maximum  per- 
missible levels  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  workers  employed  in  radiation 
laboratories.  If  these  values  are  applied, 
the  contamination  levels  of  the  Anak- 
tuvuk population  group  do  not  sound  so 
high.  Unfortunately,  these  values  are 
not  really  applicable.  Radiation  work- 
ers are  carefully  monitored  on  a  day-by- 
day,  hour-by-hour  basis.  They  are 
checked  as  they  go  in  and  they  are 
checked  as  they  come  out.  If  their  dose 
level  approaches  the  yearly  limit,  they 
must  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  far  different  from  the 
situation  at  Anaktuvxik  and  elsewhere  in 
Arctic  Alaska  where  only  sketchy  efforts 
are  made  at  surveillance  and  where  no 
one  knows  for  how  long  the  exposure  will 
continue  or  to  what  heights  exposure 
levels  will  climb. 

Dr.  Hungate  estimates  that  the  natives 
of  Anaktuvuk  will  receive  two  to  three 
rad  from  cesium  137  exposure  over  the 
next  30  years.    This  would,  of  course,  be 
in  addition  to  strontium  90  exposure  a.s 
well  as  to  normal  background  radiation 
to  which  we  are  all  exposed.    Hungate 
is   assuming   there  will   be  no   further 
atomic  testing,  no  further  filling  of  the 
skies  with  radioactive  fallout  and  that 
present   contamination   levels   will   not 
continue  to  rise  in  the  years  ahead  as 
they  have  in  the  years  past.    Not  one  of 
these    assumptions    is    assured    and   it 
would  be  a  foolish  man  indeed  who  would 
base  his  calculations  upon  them.    Even 
with  such  assumptions,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  minimal  figure  of  two  or  three  rad  it 
is  necessary  to  calculate  the  biological 
half  life  of  cesium  on  lichens  as  10  years. 
This  is  precisely  one-third  of  the  figure 
usually    taken.    No    one    really    knows 
whether  a  figure  of  30  years  is  more 
accurate  than  10  for  it  is  only  this  year 
that,  as  Dr.  Hanson  said  in  his  recent 
testimony,  work  was  begun  on  evaluat- 
ing   the    retention    of    strontium    and 
cesium  radionuclides  by  lichens  commu- 
nities   because    of    the    importance    of 
lichens  in  providing  a  reservoir  of  fallout 
radionuclides  at  the  base  of  the  food  web. 
These    studies    are    continuing    at   the 
present  time. 

Dr.  Hungate  was  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers as  saying  that  he  did  not  consider 
strontium  90  as  a  significant  factor  to 
Eskimos  since  this  fallout  substance  is 
present  in  meat  only  in  barely  detectable 
amounts.  Dr.  Hanson's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
states  that  levels  of  strontium  90  inges- 
tion were  well  out  of  range  one,  well  into 
range  two  last  summer.  His  estimate, 
based  on  the  most  scanty  figures,  is  that 
the  average  strontium  90  rates  went  from 


13  picocuries  per  day  per  adult  in  1963 
to  24  picocuries  per  day  per  adult  in 
1964.  Whatever  this  is,  it  is  surely  not 
insignificant. 

Dr.  Hungate  was  further  quoted  as 
saying  that  radiation  in  Alaska  is  incon- 
sequential because  fallout  is  fivefold  less 
than  in  the  48  contiguous  States.  As  we 
have  seen,  however,  it  is  the  contamina- 
tion trapped  in  the  food  chain  rather 
than  the  overall  amount  of  fallout  which 
causes  a  problem  in  Alaska.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  claimed  that 
the  Arctic  receives  more  fallout  than 
elsewhere.  It  is  just  that  it  does  a  bet- 
ter job  of  keeping  what  it  gets. 

In  order  to  show  his  lack  of  concern 
with  the  Alaska  situation,  Dr.  Hungate 
stated  publicly  that  he  and  his  fellow 
scientists    at   Hanford   had    considered 
ordering  large  amounts  of  caribou  meat 
with  which  to  feed  their  children  and 
their  families.    This  is  patently  absurd. 
If  his  children  would  like  to  make  over 
70  percent  of  their  diet  caribou  meat  for 
over   30   years,  their  experience  might 
have  some  relevance  to  our  problem  in 
Alaska.    Ordering  a  carload  of  caribou 
meat    as    a    publicity    gimmick    is   not 
i^oing  to  solve  anything  at  all  and  it  is 
distressing  to  have  a  reputable  scientist 
suggest  such  a  thing.    It  is  not  only  dis- 
tressing, it  is  perhaps  contrary  to  law. 
It  is  illegal,  under  Alaska  State  law,  to 
transport,  sell,  offer  to  sell,  purchase  or 
offer  to  purchase  caribou  except  accord- 
ing to  State  regulation.    Fish  and  game 
officials  might  well  wish  to  keep  watch 
on  Dr.  Hungate's  activities. 

Lastly  and  incredibly,  this  scientist  Is 
quoted  as  saying  "repeatedly,"  that  evi- 
dence  had   not   shown   that   radiation 
caused  bad  effects,  and  the  scientist  said 
they  had  fed  animals  large  amoimts  of 
radiation  for  the  last  3  years  and  had 
noticed  an  increased  ability  at  survival. 
He  indicated  the  radiation  had  helped 
cause  mutations  and  that  mutations  had 
been  necessary  in  the  evolution  of  man. 
This  defies  comment. 
Many  a  good  laboratory  mouse  and 
monkey  have  endured  the  suffering  im- 
posed by  leukemia  and  cancer;  many  a 
fruit  fiy  and  mouse  have  given  birth  to 
monstrous  mutations  in  the  process  of 
proving  to  scientists  and  nonscientists 
alike  that  radiation  is  not  good  for  you. 
Exposure  to  radiation  is  harmful.    Ex- 
posure to  more  radiation  is  more  hann- 
rui. 
It  is  absurd  to  imply  otherwise. 
In  a  letter  dated  January  11.   1965, 
Paul  Tompkins,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  explaining  the 
basis  on  which  our  Government  formu- 
lated its  guides  made  clear  that  our  pol- 
icy is  predicated  upon  the  harmfulness 
of  radiation  exposure.     The  guides,  he 
said,  took  into  account  available  scien- 
tific estimates  of  the  risks  of  exposure. 
Tompkins  gave  as  an  example  of  this: 

The  United  Nations  report  expresses  Its 
estimate  of  the  radiation  risk  associated  with 
exposure  of  the  thyroid  In  the  dose  range 
of  100  to  300  rads  as  about  one  case  (of 
cancer)  per  year  per  rad  per  million  exposed 
Individuals  averaged  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 16  years  following  Irradiation. 

Cancer  is  not  good  for  you;  nor  is  ra- 
diation exposure. 


The  Alaska  speech  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  was  written  by  Dr.  Hungate 
himself.  The  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred was  based  on  a  lengthy  interview. 
It  was  written  by  a  Fairbanks  reporter. 
Dr.  Hungate  insisted  that  he  be  allowed 
to  edit  the  reporter's  copy  before  it  went 
to  press.  And  edit  it  he  did,  extensively. 
Although  I  have  read  both  the  original 
and  printed  versions  of  the  story.  I  have 
limited  my  comments  to  the  less  extreme 
printed  version. 

Dr.  Hungate.  alas,  is  not  alone  in  mis- 
leading the  public  and  public  officials. 
Other   scientists   have   done   the   same. 
Ultimately,  the  problems  of  fallout  and 
what  do  do  about  them  become  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy.    Any  sort  of  nuclear 
reactor  or  nuclear  weapons  test  involves 
a  certain  degree  of  risk.     The  benefits 
resulting  from  the  reactor  or  the  test 
must  be  weighed  against  the  genetic  and 
somatic   risks  resulting   from  radiation 
exposure.    Determining  what  these  risks 
are  and  determining  where  the  proper 
balance  should  be  are  immensely  difficult 
and  subtle  problems.     Ultimately,  it  is 
the  Government  and  the  Federal  officials 
who  head   our  Government  who  must 
make  these  determinations.     To  do  so 
responsibly  they  need  the  best  judgment 
and  advice  and  the  most  honest  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  and  evidence  that 
scientists  and  science  can  give.     Any- 
thing less  is  unacceptable. 

AT    LAST,    AN    ACTION    GUTOE? 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council  released  its  stoff  report 
No.   7   setting  for  the   first  time   pro- 
tective action  guides  for  strontium  89, 
strontivmi   90   and   cesium    137.    These 
perhaps  are  supposed  to  have  specific 
applicability  to  faljout  situations.    The 
Council  has  always'taken  an  ambivalent 
position  on  the  applicability  of  the  old 
radiation    protection    guide    to    fallout. 
When  the  protection  guides  were  first 
released  in  1960,  these  were  to  apply  to 
"normal  peacetime  operations"  and  most 
observers  assumed  they  would  apply  to 
the  normal  weapons  testing  which  had 
been  underway  for  15  years.    Two  years 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  radiation 
protection  guides,  in   1962.  it  was  an- 
nounced that  they  did  not  necessarily 
apply  to  fallout  and  yet  both  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  and  other  interested 
groups  continued  to  make  reference  to 
them  in  discussing  fallout  levels  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  refer  to.    For 
example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, in  a  letter  to  me  May  6.  1963.  used 
the  radiation  protection  guide  through- 
out in  analyzing  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tamination in  the  Arctic : 

We  then  calculate  from  the  data  In  TID- 
17226  how  many  pounds  per  day  of  caribou 
meat  an  Eskimo   might  eat  and   still   stay 
within  this  range  of  the  radiation  protec 
tlon  guide. 


•   •   * 


In  an  attempt  to  end  the  confusion 
over  the  applicability  or  nonapplicabil- 
ity  to  fallout  of  the  radiation  protection 
guides,  the  Council  has  now  come  up 
with  something  called  the  protective 
action  guides.  Basically,  these  are  de- 
signed to  indicate  what  levels  of  con- 
tamination must  be  reached  before 
countermeasures  are  brought  into  play 


and  how  these  countermeasures  are  to 
be  applied. 

Unfortunately,  the  action  guides  have 
only  added  to  the  confusion.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  complex,  the  dangers  so  subtle, 
our  knowledge  so  inadequate  that  the 
Council  has  played  it  safe  by  cloaking  its 
directives  in  swards  of  qualifying  ifs, 
ands.  and  buts.  The  Council  avoids  say- 
ing fiat  out  that  when  protective  action 
levels  are  reached,  protective  action 
should  be  taken.  The  Council  does  not 
say  who  should  make  the  decision  to  ap- 
ply the  protective  action  or  by  whom  the 
action  should  be  taken.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  clear  up  the  overlapping  juris- 
dictions of  State,  local  and  Federal  public 
health  authorities. 

The  Council  specifically  says  that  the 
action  guides  apply  to  "release  of  radio- 
active materials  from  nuclear  weapons." 
and  seems  to  direct  most  of  its  atten- 
tion to  potential  contamination  problems 
caused  by  fallout  or  the  accidental  vent- 
ing of  underground  nuclear  tests.  Yet. 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  applying  the 
action  guides  to  fallout,  it  shies  away: 
The  Protective  Action  Guide  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  occurrence,  in  a 
particular  area,  of  environmental  contamina- 
tion that  would  require  protective  action  is 
an  unlikely  event.  Circumstances  that  in- 
volve either  repetitive  occurrence  or  In  which 
there  appears  a  substantial  probability  or 
recurrence  within  a  period  of  1  or  2  years 
would  require  special  consideration. 

Obviously  then  "special  consideration," 
undefined,  will  be  required  whenever  the 
fallout  contamination  reaches  protective 
action  levels — for  fallout  and  venting  are 
repetitive  and  recurring. 

If  the  protective  action  guides  were 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  new  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  radioactive  contamina- 
tion, the  Council  has  kept  this  knowledge 
a  secret.  If  no  new  knowledge  is  in- 
volved, the  Council  has  apparently  de- 
cided that  unspecified  "economic,  politi- 
cal, or  other  considerations  of  national 
welfare"  justify  increasing  by  twenty- 
fold  the  acceptable  radiation  risks  to 
which  Americans  may  be  exposed. 

This  is  a  justification  I  would  like  to 
know  more  about. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  levels  of  acceptability  have  been 
raised.  In  1960,  the  maximimi  permis- 
sible concentration  of  strontium  90  was 
33  micromicrocuries  per  liter  in  con- 
formance with  standards  set  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection.  In  1962,  after  the  largest 
series  of  weapons  tests  in  the  history  of 
man.  and  with  a  resulting  substantial 
Increase  in  strontium  fallout,  our  Gov- 
ernment raised  the  levels  of  tolerability 
from  33  to  200. 

Now,  apparently,  they  are  to  be  raised 
again. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  is  that  acceptable  levels  of  fall- 
out contamination  are  determined 
largely  on  the  basis  of  how  much  fallout 
Is  unavoidable  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
military  and  industrial  progress  and  how 
high  the  acceptable  levels  must  be  drawn 
to  avoid  applying  counter  measures 
which  might  arouse  the  people  to  the 
hazards  which  this  progress  is  exposing 
them  to. 
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This  continued  raising  of  the  levels  of 
tolerabUity  taken  together  with  the  ex- 
treme reluctance  of  official  sources  to  so 
much  as  talk,  let  alone  a^ply  counter- 
measures,  only  shows  how  far  we  have 
come  from  the  first  leport  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  which  emphasized 
that  -every  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  doses  as  far 
below"  the  guide  limits  as  possible. 

The  Radiation  Council  has  given  par- 
ticular attention,  in  its  latest  report  to 
the  contamination  of  the  Arctic  food 
chain  by  fallout.  The  Council  concedes 
the  inapplicability  of  the  new  protective 
action  guides  to  the  continuing  and  in- 
creasing buildup  of  radionuchdes  in  the 
food  chain.  Instead,  the  Council  turns 
back  to  the  radiation  protection  guides  In 
evaluating  the  extent  of  the  contami- 
nation—even though  these  were  said  in 
1962  not  to  apply  to  fallout  conditions. 

Although  the  radiation  protection 
guide  sets  a  body  burden  of  3,000  nano- 
curies  of  cesium  137  as  acceptable  for 
an  individual,  it  reduces  substantially 
the  amount  allowed  for  population 
groups  so  as  to  allow  for  individual  ex- 
tremes within  the  group.  The  per- 
missible dose  of  cesium  137  for  popula- 
tion groups  is  1.000  nanocuries  As  we 
have  seen,  in  the  summer  of  1964.  the 
average  body  burden  at  Anaktuvuk  of  a 
carefully  measured  group  of  40  people 
was  1.330  nanocuries.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  Federal  Radiation  Councils  latest  re- 
port speaks  of  average  doses  for  adults  in 
this  village  as  being  less  than  one-third 
the  radiation  protection  guide. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  year-round 
annual  dose  would  be  less  than  the  sum- 
mer measurement.  Dose  rates  durmg 
the  summer  are  thought  to  be  at  their 
highest  Measurements  are  now  being 
taken  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  the  July 
figures  have  always  so  far  been  the 
highest.  Even  so.  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  average  annual  dose  could  be  as 
low  as  one-third  the  radiation  protection 
guide  as  claimed  by  the  Radiation 
Council.  The  Radiation  Council  also 
claims  that  the  annual  dose  to  individual 
Eskimos  having  the  highest  body  burdens 
was  slightly  more  than  one-half  the 
radiation  protection  guide  of  3,000  nano- 
curies for  individuals.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  highest  body  bur- 
den found  in  July  1964  was  3,000  nano- 
curies. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  year- 
round  average  for  this  man  could  be  but 
one-half  the  radiation  protection  guide. 

The  Council,  in  its  comments  on  the 
Alaska  situation,  does  not  say  what 
should  be  done  as  Arctic  rates  climb.  It 
does  not  say  what  the  cumulative  effect 
is  of  cesium  and  strontium  doses. 

The  Council  says  only  that : 

Surveillance  and  research  programs  exam- 
ining the  special  ecological  situations  In  the 
Arctic  region  (should)  continue  until  future 
trends  can  be  predicted  with  greater  con- 
fidence. 

This  is  not  enough. 

In  an  important  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  recently  said  that  at 
least  18  nations  would  be  in  a  position  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  within  the  next 
3  years. 


The  history  of  nations  makes  clear 
that  if  a  country  can  build  a  better  bomb 
it  will  do  so. 

The  history  of  treaties  makes  clear 
that  sooner  or  later  most  are  broken. 

Although  I  pray  that  the  test  ban 
treaty  will  not  be  broken,  it  is  important 
that  we  plan  for  such  a  contingency  in 
public  health  terms  as  well  as  military 
terms. 

There  has  not  been  been  a  major  series 
of  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  for 
3  years.  Even  so,  not  all  of  the  fallout 
released  into  the  air  has  come  to  earth. 
The  remaining  pwisons  are  still  drifting 
about  the  skies  settling  to  earth. 

Last  year  no  one  expected  the  contam- 
ination rates  in  the  Arctic  to  double  as 
they  did. 

The  year  before  no  one  expected  that 
they  would  increase  by  50  percent  as 
they  did. 

Who  can  say  what  the  levels  will  be 

this  year  or  next  year  or  the  year  after? 

Who  can  say  that  the  great  powers 

will  not  resume  their  testing  at  some 

dreadful  day  in  the  future? 

Who  can  say  that  all  18  or  28  or  128 
nations  will  not  begin  weapons  tests  of 
their  own? 

We  spend  over  $7  DlUion  a  year  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  our  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems.  This 
year  we  are  spending  but  $20  million  on 
radiological  health.    It  is  not  enough. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  pollution; 
pollution  of  our  air.  our  water,  and  our 
land. 

This  is  a  poHution  far  more  dangerous, 
far  more  important — the  pollution  of 
our  inheritance,  the  mutation  of  our 
genes.  The  effects,  both  genetic  and  so- 
matic, of  radioactive  fallout  are  so  subtle 
and  yet  so  vital  that  it  is  foolishness 
itself  to  continue  our  research  efforts  at 
their  present  penny  ante  level. 

We  must  step  up  our  research  on  ra- 
diation, especially  in  the  Arctic. 

We  must  step  up  our  radiation  moni- 
toring and  surveillance,  especially  in  the 
Arctic. 

We  must  step  up  our  study  of  radiation 
countermeasures.  especially  in  the  Arctic. 
And  we  must  insist  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  counter- 
measures  and  the  research  on  the  so- 
matic and  genetic  effects  of  radiation 
exposure  be  separated  completely,  totally 
from  the  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nuclear  armory.  These  re- 
sponsibilities, the  men  and  the  money 
assigned  to  them,  must  be  separated  into 
independent  and  distinct  agencies  each 
with  its  own  and  sufficient  scientific  ca- 
pability. Sound  administrative  and 
managerial  reasons  suggest  such  a  sepa- 
ration. Sound  humanitarian  reasons  re- 
quire it. 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  be  transacted,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  here- 
tofore entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 4,  1965,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  August  3,  1965: 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    lor    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therofor  as  provided  by  law: 
Wallace   H.   Robinson,    Earl  E.  Anderson 

Jr.  Michael  P.  Ryan 

Virgil  W.  Banning  Prank  E.  Garretson 

The  JvDiciART 

Edward  M.  McEntee.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  first  circuit,  vice  Peter 
Woodbury,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  August  3, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  Isaiah  32:  17:  The 
work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and 
assurance  forever. 

Eternal  God.  our  help  in  ages  past, 
and  our  hope  in  years  to  come,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  have  mercy  upon  mankind 
in  its  blindness  and  bitterness,  its  con- 
tention and  confusion. 

Fill  us  with  a  wise  and  just  under- 
standing, a  brotherly  kindness  and  love, 
and  deliver  humanity  from  the  bondage 
of  hatred  and  anger  and  fear,  its  spirit 
of  rancor  and  revenge. 

Temper  the  minds  of  men  with  some 
finer  essence  of  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness and  may  we  know  how  to  rightly  in- 
terpret the  moral  order  of  the  world 
and  Thy  divine  will  for  us. 

Help  us  to  reorder  our  thought  and 
living  so  that  reason,  sanity,  and  good 
will  shall  prevail  everywhere  and  may 
we  believe  that  peace  is  not  only  possible 
but  inevitable.  Hear  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  July  21,  1965: 

H.R.  3638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Overton,  Marjorie  C.  Overton,  and  Sally 
Eltel; 

H.R.  5306.  An  act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  domestic  banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time 
deposits  of  foreign  governments  at  rates  dif- 
fering from  those  applicable  to  domestic 
depositors;  and 

H.R.  7847.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

On  July  24,  1965: 

H.R.  225.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  Incorporate 
therein  specific  statutory  authority  for  the 
presidential  memorial  certificate  program; 


H.R.  4185.  An  act  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  5246.  An  act  to  amend  sections  20a 
and  214  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  and 
H  R.  9497.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1966. 
On  July  27,  1965 : 
H  R.  4526.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  ending  September  7,  1970; 

H.R.  5041.  An  act  to  provide  for  safety 
regulation  of  common  carriers  by  pipeline 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  5242.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
(10)  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  comes  within  the  exemption 
provided  for  by  such  paragraph;  and 

H.R.  8775.  An  act  making  appropriations 

for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  July  28,  1965: 

H.R.  3625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 

Estrada. 

On  July  30,  1965: 
H.R.  1217.  An  act  for  relief  of  Capt.  Paul 
W.  Oberdorfer; 

H.R.  1374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Elden  R.  Comer; 

H.R.  1487.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Kenneth  P.  Coykendall,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Marks; 

H.R.  2881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  Grabert; 

H.R.  2913.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Thomas  A.  Farrell,  U.S.  Navy,  and  others; 
H.R.  6675.  An  act  to  provide  a  hospital 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
medical  benefits  program  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system,  to  Improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8484.  An  act  to  amend  section  2634  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  privately  owned  motor  ve- 
hicles of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a 
change  of  permanent  station; 

H.R.  8720.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
legislative  salaries  and  expenses  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam; 

H.R.  8721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  legislative  salaries  and 
expenses  by  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and 'for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees,  with  an  amendment, 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  a  bill 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  893.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19, 
1935  (49  Stat.  388).  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  TUnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  711) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1564) 
to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  tlie  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  -Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965'. 

"Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  stat- 
ute to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  in  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  the  court  shall  authorize  the 
appointment  of  Federal  examiners  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  6  to  serve  for  such 
period  of  time  and  for  such  political  sub- 
divisions as  the  court  shall  determine  is 
appropriate  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment  (1)  as  part  of  any 
interlocutory  order  if  the  court  determines 
that  the  appointment  of  such  examiners  is 
necessary  to  enforce  such  guarantees  or  (2) 
as  part  of  any  final  Judgment  if  the  court 
finds  that  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment Justifying  equitable  relief  have  oc- 
curred In  such  State  or  subdivision:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  court  need  not  authorize  the 
appointment  of  examiners  of  any  incidents  of 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  ( 1 )  have  been  few  in 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  Is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  in  the 
future. 

"(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  it  shall  suspend  the  use  of 
tests  and  devices  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  determine  is 
appropriate  and  for  such  period  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

"(c)  If  in  any  proceeding  Instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  In  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  justifying  equitable 
relief  have  occurred  within  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision,  the  court. 
In  addition  to  such  relief  as  it  may  grant, 
shall  retain  Jurisdiction  for  such  period  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate  and  during  such 
period  no  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite 


to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  different  from  that  In 
force  or  effect  at  the  time  the  proceeding 
was  commenced  shall  be  enforced  unless  and 
until  the  court  finds  that  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dxire  does  not  have  the  purpose  and  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color: 
Provided.  That  such  qualification,  prerequi- 
site, standard,  practice,  or  procedure  may  be 
enforced  If  the  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  has  been 
submitted  by  the  chief  legal  officer  or  other 
appropriate  official  of  such  State  or  subdi- 
vision to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  At- 
torney General  has  not  interposed  an  objec- 
tion within  sixty  days  after  such  submission, 
except  that  neither  the  court's  finding  nor 
the  Attorney  General's  failure  to  object 
shall  bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin  en- 
forcement of  such  qualification,  prerequi- 
site, standard,  practice,  or  procedure. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  accovmt  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  election 
becaxise  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  in  any  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  (b)  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  such  deter- 
minations have  been  made  as  a  separate 
unit,  unless  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United 
States  has  determined  that  no  such  test  or 
device  has  been  used  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color:  Provided,  That  no  such  de- 
claratory Judgment  shall  Issue  with  respect 
to  any  plaintiff  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  the  entry  of  a  final  Judgment  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  other  than  the 
denial  of  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
section,  whether  entered  prior  to  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  determining  that 
denials  or  abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  through  the  xise 
of  such  tests  or  devices  have  occurred  any- 
where in  the  territory  of  such  plaintiff, 

"An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  judges  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  shall  re- 
tain Jurisdiction  of  any  action  pxirsuant  to 
this  subjection  for  five  years  after  Judgment 
and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon  motion  of 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  that  a  test  or 
device  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  pxirpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  he  shall  consent  to  the  entry  of 
such  Judgment. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  (1)  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  maintained  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with 
respect  to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the 
Census  determines  that  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing 
therein  were  registered  on  November  1.  1964. 
or  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964. 

"A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section 
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6  or  section  13  shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any 
court  and  shall  be  effective  upon  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall 
means  any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  or  registration  for 
voting  (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand,  or  interpret  any  matter, 
(2)  demonstrate  any  educational  achieve- 
ment or  his  knowledge  of  any  particxilar  sub- 
ject. (3)  possess  good  moral  character,  or 
(4)  prove  his  qualifications  by  the  voucher 
of  registered  voters  or  members  of  any  other 

cl&88 

"(d)  for  purposes  of  this  section  no 
State  or  political  subdivision  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or 
devices  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  if  (1)  incidents  of 
such  use  have  been  few  in  number  and  have 
been  promptly  and  effectively  corrected  by 
State  or  local  action.  (2)  the  continuing  ef- 
fect of  such  Incidents  has  been  eliminated, 
and  (3)  there  Is  no  reasonably  probability 
of  their  recurrence  in  the  future. 

"(e)(1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure  the  rights  \inder  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  persons  educated  in  Ameri- 
can-flag schools  in  which  the  predominant 
classroom  language  was  other  than  English, 
It  Is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
conditioning  the  right  to  vote  of  such  per- 
sons on  ability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or 
Interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

"(2)   No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  in   a  public  school  in.  or  a     private 
school  accredited  by.  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Coltimbla.  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  In  which  the  predomi- 
nant   classroom    language    was    other    than 
English,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election  because 
of  his   Inability  to  read,  write,  understand, 
or  interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, except  that  In  States  in  which  State 
law  provides  that  a  different  level  of  educa- 
tion is  presumptive  of  literacy,  he  shall  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  successfully  completed 
an  equivalent  level  of  education  in  a  public 
school  in.  or  a  private  school  accredited  by, 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  In 
which  the  predominant  classroom  language 
was  other  than  English. 

"Sec.  5.  Wherever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  4(a)    are. in  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification    or    prerequisite    to    voting,    or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to   voting    different    from    that   in    force    or 
effect  on  November  1,  1964,  such  State  or  sub- 
division   may    institute    an    action    in    the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colimibla  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
such    qualiflcation.    prerequisite,    standard, 
practice,  or  procedxire  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose and  will  not  not  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abrldeiing  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the 
court  enters  such  ludgment  no  person  shall 
be   denied   the  right   to  vote  for   failure   to 
comply  with  such  qualification,  prereoulsite, 
standard,    practice,   or    procedure:  Provided. 
That  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard,   practice,    or    procedure    may    be    en- 
forced    without    such     proceeding     If     the 
qualification,    prerequisite,    standard,    prac- 
tice,     or      procedure      has      been      submit- 
ted  by   the   chief   legal   officer  or  other   ap- 
propriate official  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
to  the  Attorney  General  and   the   Attorney 
General    has    not    interposed    an    objection 
within  sixty  days  after  such  submission,  ex- 
cept   that    neither    the    Attorney    General's 
failure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory  Judgment 
entered  under  this  section  shall  bar  a  subse- 
quent action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such 


qualiflcation.  prerequisite,  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure.  Any  action  under  this 
section  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

•Sec.  6.  Whenever    (a)    a    court    has    au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  examiners  pur- 
stiant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  (a) .  or 
(b)   unless  a  declaratory  judgment  has  been 
rendered   under  section  4(a).   the  Attorney 
General  certifies  with  respect  to  any  political 
subdivision    named    in.   or    included    within 
the    scope    of,    determinations    made    under 
section  4(b)   that  (1)   he  has  received  com- 
plaints in  writing  from  twenty  or  more  resi- 
dents of  such  political  subdivision  alleging 
that  they  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
under   color  of  law  on  account  of  race   or 
color,  and  that  he  believes  such  complaints  to 
be  meritorious,  or  (2)  that  in  his  Judgment 
(considering,  among  other  factors,  whether 
the  ratio  of  nonwhite  persons  to  white  per- 
sons registered  to  vote  within  such  subdi- 
vision appears  to  him  to  be  reasonably  at- 
tributable   to    violations    of    the    fifteenth 
amendment  or  whether  substantial  evidence 
exists  that  bona  fide  efforts  are  being  made 
within  such  subdivision  to  comply  with  the 
fifteenth  amendment),  the  appointment  of 
examiners  Is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce 
the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint 
as  many  examiners  fca-  such  subdivision  as 
it   may   deem   appropriate    to    prepare    and 
maintain  lists  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  In 
Federal.    State,    and    local    elections.      Such 
examiners,   hearing  officers  provided  for  In 
section    9(a),    and    other    persons    deemed 
necessary  by  the   Conmiisslon  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be   appointed,,  compensated,    and    separated 
without    regard    to    the    provisions    of    any 
statute    administered    by   the   Civil    Service 
Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of   any   statute   administered   by   the 
Civil   Service   Commission,   except   the    pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1939,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181).  prohibiting 
partisan    political    activity:  Provided,    That 
the  Commission  is  authorized,  after  consult- 
ing the  head  of  the  appropriate  department 
or  agency,  to  designate  suitable  persons  In 
the  cfflcial  service  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  consent,   to   serve   in    these    positions. 
Elxamlners    and    hearing    officers   shall    have 
the  power  to  administer  oaths. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  po- 
litical subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regu- 
lation designate,  examine  applicants  concern- 
ing their  qualifications  for  voting.  An  ap- 
plication to  an  examiner  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  require  and 
shall  contain  allegations  that  the  applicant 
is   not  otherwise  registered   to  vote. 

"(b)    Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received  un- 
der section  9(b).  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law  not  inconsistent  with 
the   Constitution    and    laws    of    the   United 
States  shall  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters.     A  challenge  to  such  listing 
may    be   made   in    accordance    with    section 
9(a)   and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prose- 
cution under  section    12   of   this  Act.     The 
examiner    shall    certify    and    transmit    such 
list,    and    any   supplements   as    appropriate, 
at  least  once  a  month,  to  the  offices  of  the 
appropriate  election  officials,  with  copies  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  any  such  lists  and  sup- 
plements   thereto    transmitted    during    the 
month  shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion on  the  last  business  day  of  the  month 
and  In  any  event  not  later  than  the  forty- 
fifth  day  prior  to  any  election.     The  appro- 
priate State   or   local   election   official   shall 
place  such  names  on  the  official  voting  list. 


Any  person  whoae  name  appears  on  the 
examiner's  list  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed 
to  vote  in  the  election  district  of  his  resi- 
dence unless  and  until  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion officials  shall  have  been  notified  that 
such  person  has  been  removed  from  such  list 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  :  Pro- 
vided,  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  any  election  by  virtue  of  this  Act 
xmless  his  name  shall  have  been  certified  and 
transmitted  on  such  a  list  to  the  offices  of 
the  appropriate  election  officials  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election. 

"(c)  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son whose  name  appears  on  such  a  list  a 
certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote 
"(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on 
such  a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by 
an  examiner  if  (1)  such  person  has  been 
successfully  challenged  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  In  section  9.  or 
(2)  he  has  been  determined  by  an  examiner 
to  have  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote  under  Stat*' 
law  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  8.  Whenever  an  examiner  Is  servlnp 
under  this  Act  in  any  political  subdivision, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  assign,  at 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  one  or 
more   persons,   who   may   be   officers  of   the 
United  States,  (1)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any 
place  for  holding  an  election  in  such  subdi- 
vision for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being 
permitted  to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and  at- 
tend at  any  place  for  tabulating  the  votes 
cast  at  any  election  held  in  such  subdivision 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  vote? 
cast  by  persons  entitled   to  vote  are  beins 
properly  tabulated.    Such  persons  so  assigned 
shall  report  to  an  examiner  appointed  for 
such   political  subdivision,   to  the   Attorney 
General,  and  if  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  ( a ) ,  to  the  court. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on  an 
eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing  officer 
appointed   by   and   responsible   to   the  Civil 
Service   Commission    and   under   such   rules 
as  the  Commission  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe.    Such  challenge  shall  be  entertained 
only  if  filed  at  such  office  within  the  State 
as   the   Civil   Service   Commission   shall    Dy 
regulation   designate,   and   within    ten   days 
after   the   listing   of    the   challenged   person 
is  made  available  for  public  inspection,  and 
If  supported  by  ( 1 )  the  affidavits  of  at  least 
two  persons  having   personal   knowledge  of 
the  facts  constituting  grounds  for  the  chal- 
lenge, and  (2)  a  certification  that  a  copy  ol 
the  challenge  and  affidavits  have  been  served 
by  mail  or  in  person  upon  the  person  chal- 
lenged at  his  place  of  residence  set  out  in 
the    application.      Such    challenge    shall    be 
determined  within  fifteen  days  after  It  has 
been  filed.     A  petition  for  review  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  in 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  person  challenged  re- 
sides within  fifteen  days  after  service  of  such 
decision  by  mall  on  the  person  petitioning 
for  review  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer 
shall   be   reversed   unless   clearly   erroneous. 
Any    person    listed    shall    be    entitled    and 
allowed  to  vote  pending  final  determination 
by  the  hearing  officer  and  by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  times,  places,  procedures,  and 
form  for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility 
lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commission  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  instruct 
examiners  concerning  applicable  State  law 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  ( 1 1 
the  qualifications  required  for  listing,  and 
(2)  loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

"(c)   Upon   the  request  of    the   applicant 
or  the  challenger  or  on  its  own  motion  the 


Civil    Service    Commission    shall    have    the 
power  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  docundentary  evidence  relating  to  any 
matter  pending  before  it  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.     In  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena,  any  district  court 
of  the   United  States  or  the  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  possession,  or  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal   to   obey    is   found    or   resides   or   Is 
domiciled  or  transacts  business,  or  has  ap- 
pointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  erf 
process,   upon   application   by   the  Attorney 
General    of    the    United    States    shall    have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  hearing  officer,  there  to  pro- 
duce pertinent,  relevant,  and  nonprivlleged 
documentary  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"Sec  10.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  precondition  to  voting  (1)  precludes  per- 
sons of  limited  means  from  voting  or  imposes 
unreasonable  financial  hardship  upon  such 
persons  as  a  precondition  to  their  exercise  of 
the  franchise,  (11)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  any  legitimate  state  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  (ill)  In  some 
areas  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
persons  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  constitutional  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in 
some  areas  by  the  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to 
voting, 

"(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  Section  2  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  Institute  forthwith  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  such  actions, 
including  actions  against  states  or  political 
subdivisions,  for  declaratory  Judgment  or 
injunctive  relief  against  the  enforcement  of 
any  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting,  or  substitute 
therefor  enacted  after  November  1.  1964,  as 
will  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  declara- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  and  the  purposes  of 
this  section, 

"(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  such  actions 
which  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  judges  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  partlclpmte  In  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(d)  During  the  pendency  of  such  actions, 
and  thereafter  If  the  courts,  notwithstanding 
this  action  by  the  Congress,  should  declare 
the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
to  be  constitutional,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  respect  to  which  deter- 
minations have  been  made  under  subsection 
4(b)  and  a  declaratory  Judgment  has  not 
been  entered  under  subsection  4(a),  during 
the  first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  by  reason  of  registration  by  State  or 
local  officials  or  listing  by  an  examiner,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  f tdlure  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  paynnent  of  such  tax 
for  the  current  year  to  an  exajniner  or  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  official  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  election,  whether  or 
not  such  tender  would  be  timely  or  adequate 
under  State  law.  An  examiner  shall  have 
authority  to  accept  such  payment  from  any 


person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  make  an 
application  for  listing,  and  shall  Issue  a 
receipt  for  such  payment.  The  examiner 
shall  transmit  promptly  amy  such  poll  tax 
payment  to  the  office  of  the  State  or  local 
official  authorized  to  receive  such  payment 
under  State  law,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant. 

"Sec,  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  color 
of  law  shall  fall  or  reftise  to  permit  any  per- 
son to  vote  who  Is  entitled  to  vote  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  Is  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  vote,  or  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to 
tabulate,  count,  and  report  such  person's 
vote. 

"(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  othervrtse,  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote,  or  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  for  urging  or  aiding 
any  person  to  vote  or  attempt  to  vote,  or  in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for 
exercising  any  powers  or  duties  under  sec- 
tion 3(a),  6,  8,  9,  10,  or  12(e). 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives 
false  Information  as  to  his  name,  address, 
or  period  of  residence  in  the  voting  district 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility 
to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his 
false  registration  to  vote  or  Illegal  voting,  or 
pays   or  offers   to  pay   or  accepts   payment 
either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both: 
Provided,  however.  That  this  provision  shall 
be    applicable   only    to   general,   special,    or 
primary  elections  held  solely  or  in  part  for 
the    purpose    of   selecting    or    electing    any 
candidate   for   the  office   of  President.  Vice 
President,    presidential    elector.    Member    of 
the   United   States   Senate,   Member   of   the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  or 
Delegates   or  Commisloners  from  the   terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
"(d)    Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  examiner  or  hearing  officer 
knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies  or  conceals 
a  material  fact,  or  makes  any  false,  flctltlotis 
or  fraudulent  statements  or  representations, 
or  makes  or  uses  any  false  writing  or  docu- 
ment knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"Sec.    12,    (a)    Whoever   shall   deprive   or 
attempt  to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  or  10  or  shall 
violate  section  11  (a)   or  (b),  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  In  a  political  subdivision  In  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  ( 1 )  destroys, 
defaces,  mutilates,  or  otherwise  alters  the 
marking  of  a  paper  ballot  which  has  been 
cast  In  such  election,  or  (2)  alters  any  official 
record  of  voting  in  such  election  tabulated 
from  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  Interferes  with  any  right  secured  by 
section  2,  3,  4.  5.  7.  10.  or  11  (a)  or  (b)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged 
or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage  In  any 
act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  2,  3,  4, 
5.  7,  10,  11,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  temporary  or 
permanent  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  including  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  State  or  local  election  of- 


ficials to  require  them  (1)  to  permit  persons 
listed  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  to 
count  such  votes. 

"(e)  Whenever  in  any  political  subdivision 
In  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  any  persons  allege  to  such 
an  examiner  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstand- 
ing (1)   their  listing  under  this  Act  or  reg- 
istration by  an  appropriate  election  official 
and  (2)   their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have 
not  been  permitted  to  vote  In  such  election, 
the  examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  At- 
torney   General    If   such   allegations    In   his 
opinion   appear  to  be  well  founded.     Upon 
receipt   of   such   notification,   the   Attorney 
General  may  forthwith  file  with  the  district 
court  an  application  for  an  order  providing 
for  the  marking,  casting,  and  counting  of 
the  ballots  of  such  persons  and  requiring  the 
inclusion  of  their  votes  In  the  total  vote  be- 
fore  the  results   of  such   election   shall   be 
deemed  final  and  any  force  or  effect  given 
thereto.     The  district  court  shall  hear  and 
determine   such  matters   Immediately   after 
the  filing  of  such  application.    The  remedy 
provided   in  this  subsection  shall  not   pre- 
clude any  remedy  available  under  State  or 
Federal  law. 

"(f)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any  admin- 
istrative or  other  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"Sec.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated  in   any   political   subdivision  of   any 
State  (a)  with  respect  to  examiners  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  clause  (b)  of  section  6  when- 
ever the  Attorney  General  notifies  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  or   whenever  the  Dis- 
trict   Court   for    the   District   of    Columbia 
determines    In    an    action    for    declaratory 
Judgment  brought  by  any  political  subdivi- 
sion vrtth  respect  to  which  the  Director  of 
the  Censtis  has  determined  that  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  nonwhite  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  therein  are  registered  to 
vote,  (1)  that  all  persons  listed  by  an  exam- 
iner for  such  subdivision  have  been  placed 
on  the  appropriate  voting  registration  roll, 
and   (2)   that  there  Is  no  longer  reasonable 
catise  to  believe  that  persons  vrtll  be  deprived 
of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  In  such  subdivision,  and   (b). 
with  respect  to  examiners  appointed  ptu-su- 
ant  to  section  3(a),  upon  order  of  the  au- 
thorizing court,    A  political  subdivision  may 
petition  the  Attorney  General  for  the  ter- 
mination of  listing  procedures  under  clause 
(a)    of  this   section,  and  may  petition  the 
Attorney  General  to  request  the  Director  of 
the  Census  to  take  such  survey  or  census  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  making  of  the 
determination  provided  for  in  this  section. 
The  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  require  such 
survey  or  census  to  be  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Census  and  it  shall  require  him  to  do 
so  If  It  deems  the  Attorney  General's  refusal 
to  request  such  svirvey  or  census  to  be  arbi- 
trary or  unreasonable. 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1995). 

"(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District 
Coiu-t  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla  or  a  court 
of  appeals  in  any  proceeding  under  section  9 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  any  declara- 
tory Judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  or  any  restraining  order  or  temporary 
or  permanent  injunction  against  the  e'tecu- 
tion  or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  thTs 
Act  or  any  action  of  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee pursuant  hereto. 

"(c)(1)  The  term  'vote'  or  'voting'  shall 
Include  all  action  necessary  to  make  a  vote 
effective  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
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election.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  regis- 
tration, listing  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  other 
action  required  by  law  prerequisite  to  voting, 
casting  a  ballot,  and  having  such  ballot 
counted  properly  and  Included  in  the  appro- 
priate totals  of  votes  cast  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  public  or  party  office  and 
propositions  for  which  votes  are  received  in 
an  election. 

"(2)  The  term  'political  subdivision'  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  except  that 
where  registration  for  voting  is  not  conduct- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  a  county  or 
parish,  the  term  shall  include  any  other  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  conducts  registra- 
tion for  voting. 

"(d)  In  any  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  subpenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  served  In 
any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  no  writ  of  subpena  shall  issue 
for  witnesses  without  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  of  holding  court  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  being  first  had  upon 
proper  application  and  cause  shown. 

"SEC.  15.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (42  U.S.C.  1971),  a*  amended  by  section 
131  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat. 
637) .  and  amended  by  section  601  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  90),  and  as  fur- 
ther amended  by  section  101  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  241),  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Delete  the  word  'Federal'  wherever  It 
appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c) ; 

"(b)  Repeal  subsection  (f)  and  designate 
the  present  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  as 
(f)   and  (g).  respectively. 

"Sec.  16.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Jointly,  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  to  determine  wheth- 
er, under  the  laws  or  practices  of  any  State 
or  States,  there  are  preconditions  to  voting, 
which  might  tend  to  result  In  discrimination 
against  citizens  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  seeking  to  vote.  Such 
officials  shall,  jointly,  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1966.  con- 
taining the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  a  list  of  any  States  In  which  such  pre- 
conditions exist,  and  shall  Include  In  such 
report  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  they  deem  advisable  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  against  citizens  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  17.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  Impair,  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  the  right  to  vote  of  any  person  regis- 
tered to  vote  under  the  law  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision. 

"Sec.  18.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
The  House  recede  from  Its  amendment  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

EMANUEL  CeLLER, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Byron  G.  Rogers. 
Harold  D.  Donohue, 

WlLLMM    M.    McCtJLLOCH, 

William  C.  Cramer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Philip  A.  Hart. 
Edward  V.  Long, 
Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1564)  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  6400  and  then  sub- 
stituted the  provisions  It  had  adopted  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserting  all  of  Its  provisions  in  S.  1564. 
The  Senate  insisted  upon  its  version  and 
requested  a  conference;  the  House  then 
agreed  to  the  conference.  The  House  also 
amended  the  title  of  the  bUl,  which  was  not 
necessary. 

The  conference  report  recommends  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  the  amendment  being 
to  Insert  In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  the  matter  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  and  that  the  House  agree 
thereto. 

The  Hovise  recedes  from  its  amendment  to 
the  title  and  agrees  to  the  Senate  version. 

The  conference  report  contains  substan- 
tially the  language  of  the  House  amendments 
with  certain  exceptions  which  are  explained 
below. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  were  not  In  disagreement. 

Section  3  differed  In  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  in  several  respects : 

(a)  The  Senate  version  authorizes  a  court 
to  suspend  all  tests  and  devices  rather  than 
only  the  particular  test  found  to  have  been 
administered,  dlscrlmlnatorlly.  The  House 
version  authorizes  suspension  only  of  such 
test  or  device  found  to  have  been  used  to 
discriminate.  The  conference  report  adopts 
the  Senate  version. 

(b)  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
bill,  provides  for  suspension  of  tests  and 
devices  where  such  tests  or  devices  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  "or  with  the 
effect"  of  discriminating.  The  House  ver- 
sion was  adopted. 

(c)  The  conference  report  adopts  the  House 
version  which  does  not  qualify,  as  the  Senate 
bill  does,  the  duration  of  suspension  of  tests 
or  devices. 

(d)  The  House  version  respecting  the 
court-Imposed  moratorium  on  new  voting 
laws  was  adopted  In  lieu  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sion requiring  that  the  court  order  the  sub- 
mission of  new  voting  laws  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

(e)  The  conference  report  adopts  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill  providing  that  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  approving  the  use  of  a 
new  voting  requirement  will  not  bar  a  sub- 
sequent lawsuit  to  enjoin  the  use  of  such  a 
requirement. 

With  these  exceptions  and  a  minor  clarifi- 
cation, the  conference  report  adopts  the 
House  version  of  section  3. 

Section  4  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
differed  In  two  Important  respects,  namely, 
the  so-called  escape  provision  (sec.  4(a), 
and  the  formula  for  automatic  suspension  of 
tests  and  devices  (sec.  4(b)).  The  Sen- 
ate bill  suspends  tests  and  devices  until  (1) 
the  effects  of  discrimination  have  been  ef- 
fectively corrected,  and  (2)  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  any  test  or  de- 
vice win  be  used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  discriminating.  The  House  bill  es- 
tablishes an  absolute  bar  to  the  lifting  of  the 
suspension  of  tests  and  devices  for  5  years 
after  the  entry  of  a  Judgment  finding  that 
discrimination  had  occurred  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  State  or  subdivision.  The 
Senate  receded,  and  the  conference  report 
adopts  the  language  of  the  House  bill  with  a 
technical  amendment. 


The  formula  for  suspending  tests  or  de- 
vices contained  In  the  House  bill  requires 
that  there  shall  have  been  a  test  or  device  in 
use  in  November  1964  and  that  fewer  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting  age  population  voted 
or  were  registered  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1964.  The  Senate  version  adds  the  re- 
quirement that  20  percent  of  the  population 
shall  have  been  nonwhlte  according  to  the 
1960  census.  In  addition,  the  Senate  version 
alternatively  provides  that  where  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  population  In  any 
State  or  subdivision  are  registered  to  vote, 
tests  or  devices  are  suspended.  The  Senate 
receded,  and  the  conference  report  adopts  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  with  a  minor  tech- 
nical change. 

Section  4(c)  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
was  not  In  disagreement. 

Section  4(d)  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
Is  substantially  Identical  except  for  a  gram- 
matical difference.  The  conference  report 
adopts  the  House  version. 

Section  4(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  has  no 
equivalent  in  the  House  bill.  It  allows  a 
prospective  voter  to  qualify  with  respect  to 
literacy,  without  taking  a  literacy  test,  by 
demonstrating  that  he  has  completed  the 
sixth  grade,  or  whatever  grade  the  State  re- 
quires. In  a  school  under  the  American  flag 
conducted  In  a  language  other  than  English. 
The  conference  report  adopts  this  provision. 
Section  5  of  the  House  bill  is  similar  to  the 
Senate  bill,  except  that  the  Senate  version 
provides  that  a  declaratory  Judgment  approv- 
ing the  use  of  a  new  voting  requirement  will 
not  bar  a  subsequent  lawsuit  to  enjoin  the 
use  of  such  a  requirement.  The  conference 
report  adopts  the  House  version  with  a  clari- 
fying amendment  and  with  the  Senate  pro- 
vision described  above. 

Section  6  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  is 
substantially  Identical.  The  Senate  bill  re- 
quires, however,  that  examiners  shall  "to  the 
extent  practicable  be  residents"  of  the  State 
In  which  they  are  to  serve.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded and  the  conference  report  adopts  the 
language  of  the  House  version  of  section  6 
with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

Section  7(a)  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
differs  in  that  the  Senate  bill  permits  the 
Attorney  General  to  require  that  an  appli- 
cant for  listing  allege  that  he  had  applied 
for  registration  to  the  State  registrar  within 
the  preceding  90  days.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  House  version,  omitting  the 
Senate  provision. 

Section  7(b)  of  the  House  version  Is  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report  except  that 
the  Senate  provision  requiring  State  or  local 
officials  to  place  the  names  of  listed  persons 
on  the  official  voting  list  Is  adopted.  Addi- 
tional clarifying  language  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  Is  added  to  sections  7  (a)  and 
(b)  In  the  conference  report. 

Section  7  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  were  not  In  disagreement. 

Section  8  of  the  House  bill  and  section  10 
of  the  Senate  bill  relate  to  the  appointment 
of  election  observers.  The  Senate  version 
provides  for  both  Judicial,  as  well  as  admin- 
istrative, appointments  of  observers.  The 
House  version  provides  only  for  administra- 
tive appointment.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
version  provides  for  administrative  appoint- 
ment of  observers  by  the  Attorney  General, 
while  the  House  version  empowers  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  assign  such  persons. 
In  the  conference  report,  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  language  incorporating 
certain  requirements  of  both  bills.  Thus, 
the  Senate  receded  from  the  provision  for 
Judicial  appointment  of  observers,  and  th^ 
House  provision  authorizing  appointment  of 
observers  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  adopted. 

Except  for  technical  differences,  section  9 
of  the  House  bill  and  its  equivalent,  section 
8  of  the  Senate  bill,  are  identical.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  the  House  version  of 


section  9   with   certain   clarifying   language 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  10  of  the  House  bill  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  section  9  of  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  bill  contains  a  ban  on  poll  taxes.  The 
Senate  bill  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
sue  to  Invalidate  the  poll  tax  In  States  where 
the  tax  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  receded  from  the  poll 
tax  provision  In  their  respective  bills.  The 
conference  report  adopts  a  substitute  pro- 
vision which  rephrases  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress In  subsection  (a)  and  contains  a  con- 
gressional declaration  that  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  the  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged,  and 
makes  clear,  in  subsection  (b),  that  the 
Congress  is  acting  under  the  authority  of 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  and  section 
2  of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  remaining  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are 
practically  identical  to  the  Senate  version. 

Section  11(a)  of  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  prohibits  denials  of  the  right  to  vote 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  Act.  In  addition,  the  House 
bill  prohibits  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
persons  who  are  "otherwise  qualified  to  vote." 
The  Senate  receded  and  the  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  11(b)  of  the  House  bill  prohibits, 
whereas  the  Senate  bill  does  not.  Intimida- 
tion of  a  person  "for  urging  or  aiding"  any 
person  to  vote.  The  Senate  receded  and  the 
conference  report  adopts  the  House  version 
with  the  addition  of  certain  clarifying 
language. 

Section  11(c)  of  the  House  bill  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  section  14(d)  of  the  Senate  bill. 
The  two  versions  are  substantially  Identical. 
The  conference  report  adopts  section  11(c) 
in  the  House  bill  with  an  amendment  to  In- 
clude the  election  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
within  the  scope  of  the  section. 

Section  11(d)  of  the  conference  report 
contains  the  language  of  section  14(d)  of  the 
House  bill  prohibiting  false  or  fraudulent 
statements  to  an  examiner  or  hearing  officer. 
There  was  no  equivalent  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Sections  12  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  the  House 
and  Senate  bills,  providing  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  act,  are  Identical  except  that 
In  sections  12  (a)  and  (c)  the  Senate  version 
applies  to  deprivations  or  conspiracies  done 
"willfully  and  knowingly".  In  section  12(b), 
the  Senate  version  applies  to  prohibited  ac- 
tivities committed  "fraudulently".  The 
House  version  contains  no  similar  qualifica- 
tions. The  Senate  receded  and  the  confer- 
ence report  adopts  the  House  version  of  sec- 
tions 12  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  together  with  cer- 
tain technical  and  clarifying  amendments. 

Section  12(d)  in  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  was  not  In  disagreement. 

Section  12(e)  In  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  differs  in  several  respects: 

(a)  Under  the  Senate  version  the  time 
limit  for  an  allegation  to  an  examiner  of 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  is  24  hours;  tinder 
the  House  version  It  Is  48  hours.  The  Sen- 
ate receded,  and  the  conference  report  adopts 
the  House  version. 

(b)  A  report  by  the  examiner  (If  the  al- 
legation is  well  founded)  is  to  be  made  to 
the  U.S.  attorney  under  the  Senate  version; 
it  is  to  be  made  to  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der the  House  version.  The  Senate  receded, 
and  the  conference  report  adopts  the  House 
version. 

(c)  Under  the  Senate  version,  application 
to  the  court  must  be  made  within  72  hours 
by  the  Attorney  General  rather  than  "forth- 
with" as  In  the  House  version.  The  Senate 
receded,  and  the  conference  report  adopts 
the  House  version. 

(d)  Under  the  House  version,  the  court  is 
required  to  Issue  an  order  temporarily  re- 


straining the  Issuance  of  any  certificate  of 
election  prior  to  a  hearing  on  the  merits. 
The  related  Senate  provision  leaves  the  court 
discretion  to  stay  election  results.  The 
House  receded  and  In  lieu  of  the  two-step 
proceeding  contained  In  the  House  version, 
the  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  for  a  single  proceeding 
wherein  a  court  would  retain  the  discretion- 
ary power  to  hold  election  results  In  abey- 
ance. The  conference  report  also  adopts  cer- 
tain grammatical  differences  contained  in 
the  Senate  version  of  section  12(e). 

Section  12(f)  in  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  was  not  in  disagreement. 

Section  13  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
both  provide  for  the  removal  of  examiners 
and  termination  of  listing  procedures  by  peti- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General,  or  to  the 
authorizing  court  with  respect  to  examiners 
appointed  under  section  3(a).  In  addition, 
the  Senate  version  permits  a  political  subdivi- 
sion to  seek,  through  court  action  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
termination  of  listing  procedures  when  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  voting  age 
population  is  registered,  and  (1)  all  persons 
listed  have  been  placed  on  the  appropriate 
voting  list,  and  (2)  there  Is  no  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  there  will  be  denials  of 
the  right  to  vote.  The  conference  report 
adopts  the  additional  Senate  provision  with 
certain  technical  amendments. 

Section  14  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
was  not  In  substantial  disagreement.  The 
conference  report  adopts  certain  clarifying 
language  In  sections  14  (b)  and  (c)  contained 
In  the  Senate  version.  Section  14(c)(1)  of 
the  House  bill  includes  as  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "vote,"  whereas  the  Senate  bill  does 
not,  voting  In  elections  for  candidates  for 
"party"  office.  The  Senate  receded  and  the 
conference  report  adopts  the  House  version. 
In  addition,  section  14(e)  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, permitting  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  issue  subpenas  be- 
yond the  100-mile  limit,  for  which  there  was 
no  equivalent  provision  in  the  House  bill,  was 
adopted  in  the  conference  report.  Except  for 
these  additions  from  the  Senate  version,  the 
conference  report  adopts  the  House  version 
of  section  14. 

There  Is  no  equivalent  in  the  Senate  bill 
to  the  House  version  of  section  15.  This  sec- 
tion amends  title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  by  striking  out  all  limiting  references 
therein  to  "Federal"  elections.  The  Senate 
receded  and  the  conference  report  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

There  is  no  equivalent  in  the  House  bill  to 
the  Senate  version  of  section  16.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  a  Joint  study  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
voting  discrimination  against  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  The  House  receded  and 
the  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

Section  16  of  the  House  bill  which  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  should  be  construed 
to  impair  the  right  to  vote  of  any  person  reg- 
istered under  the  law  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  has  no  equivalent  In  the  Senate 
bill.  Tlie  conference  report  adopts  this  pro- 
vision, renumbered  as  section  17. 

Section  17  of  the  House  bill  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  section  15  of  the  Senate  bill.  They 
provide  for  appropriations.  Section  18  of  the 
House  bill  is  equivalent  to  section  17  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  they  provide  for  severability. 
These  provisions  were  not  In  disagreement. 
They  have  been  renumbered  sections  18  and 
19,  respectively.  In  the  conference  report. 

Section  18  of  the  Senate  bill  provides  a 
temporary  exemption  from  the  appointment 
of  examiners  and  Is  related  to  the  alternative 
formula  contained  In  section  4(b)  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  the  conference  report  does 
not  adopt.    It  has  no  equivalent  in  the  House 


bin.    The  Senate  receded  and  the  conference 

report  omits  this  provision. 

Emanttel  Celler, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Btron  G.  Rogers, 
Harold  D.  Donohtje, 
William  M.  McCulloch, 
William  C.  Cramer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  217] 

Ashley  Hollfleld  Powell 

Battln  Hosmer  Rivers.  Alaska 

Berry  Jones,  Mo.  Roncalio 

Bingham  Keogh  Taylor 

Bonner  Laird  Toll 

Cabell  Lindsay  Vanlk 

CahlU  Long,  Md.  Walker,  Miss. 

Callan  McMillan  Watts 

Carey  Martin,  Mass.  Williams 

Colmer  Morgan  Wright 

Fraser  Morton 

Green,  Oreg.  Nelsen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  401 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  sub- 
mitted a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  8439)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch], 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  arduous  tasks  in  Congress  is  that 
of  a  conferee.  He  must  seek  to  recon- 
cile differences  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
both  Houses.  He  must  try  reasonably 
to  preserve  the  position  taken  of  the 
Chamber  he  represents — but  only  up  to 
a  certain  point.  He  dare  not  persist  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  disbandonment 
of  the  conference,  and  thus  inaction. 
Stalemate,  to  be  resolved,  ofttimes  re- 
quires parry  and  thrust,  give  and  take — 
in  short,  compromise. 

The  conferees  met  numerous  times. 
The  differences  were  many,  wide,  and 
deep.  Mutual  concession  was  essential 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  re- 
port and  there  would  have  been  no  bill. 

Edmund  Burke  said  in  his  speech  on 
conciliation  with  the  colonies: 

All  government,  indeed  every  human  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and 
barter. 


He; 

c 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  compromised. 
This  report  is  the  resiilt  of  compromise. 
In  view  of  the  crisis  impending  on 
civil  rights  and  the  need  to  act  promptly 
so  that  the  Federal  Government  be  em- 
powered to  set  up  machinery  to  enable 
nonwhites  to  register  and  to  be  free  to 
vote  in  any  election,  and  because  the 
bill  represents  a  long  overdue  movement 
toward  genuine  democracy,  we  found  it 
prudent  to  compromise.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  President  Johnson,  we  came  to 
a  consensus.  The  alternative  would  have 
been  failure. 

Some  may  object  to  some  provisions 
of  the  conference  report.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly diflBcult  to  undertake  to  please 
everyone — try  to  please  all,  and  you 
please  none.  The  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  House  side  got 
much  of  that  which  we  sought.  We  had 
to  yield,  of  course,  in  some  instances. 

We  prevailed,  for  example,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "triggering"  formula,  a  very 
important  provision  in  the  bill.  The 
other  body  differed  with  us  in  that  re- 
gard. The  conference  report  adopts  the 
House  formula  for  suspending  tests  and 
devices,  namely,  that  there  was  a  test  or 
device  in  use  in  November  1964.  and  that 
fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  population 
of  voting  age  voted  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1964.  The  Senate  version 
which  added  the  requirement  that  20 
percent  of  the  population  be  nonwhite 
was  not  adopted. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  version  con- 
taining an  alternative  method  for  sus- 
pending tests  or  devices,  namely,  that 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  nonwhite 
population  was  registered,  also  was  not 
adopted.  I  would  say  that  that  was  a 
very  decided  victory  for  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

As  to  the  escape  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  conference  report  adopted  the  House 
version  of  the  escape  provision  which 
requires  a  5-year  cooling  off  period.  The 
House  version  sets  up  a  bar  to  the  lifting 
of  the  suspension  of  tests  or  devices  for 
5  years  after  the  entry  of  a  judgment 
finding  that  discrimination  had  occurred 
within  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
covered  under  the  formula. 

The  Senate  version  had  a  much  weaker 
provision  in  this  regard.  The  House 
conferees  felt  that  a  nvunber  of  these 
States  had  been  derelict  in  this  regard 
for  almost  100  years  and  it  was  essential 
that  a  reasonable  period  be  set  up  for 
redemption,  as  it  were;  and  5  years,  the 
conferees  all  agreed,  was  reasonable. 
That  again  was  a  victory  for  the  House 
conferees. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bill  pro- 
hibit denials  of  the  right  to  vote  with 
respect  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
under  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report 
adopted  the  House  version  prohibiting 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  to  persons 
•'otherwise  qualified  to  vote."  The 
Senate  version  did  not  extend  this  pro- 
tection. In  other  words,  if  a  person  is 
registered  to  vote  under  State  law.  his 
right  to  vote  is  protected  under  Federal 
law  from  denials  by  State  officials.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  House  ver- 
sion prohibiting  intimidation  of  a  person 
for  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  vote. 


The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  this  pro- 
tection for  registration  workers.  This 
is  a  highly  important  provision  and  the 
House  side  prevailed  in  that  regard. 

As  to  the  so-called  90-day  require- 
ment, the  conference  report  adopts  the 
House  version. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the 
House  versipn  by  omitting  any  authority 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  require  that 
an  applicant  for  registration  before  a 
Federal  examiner  allege  that  he  had 
applied  for  registration  to  a  State  regis- 
trar within  the  preceding  90  days.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  compel  the  non- 
white  to  go  back  to  the  source  which 
originally  denied  him  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  to  vote.  That  would  be  placing 
him  under  obloquy  once  more.  We  be- 
lieved it  would  be  wrong  thus  to  deni- 
grate further  the  nonwhite. 

The  residence  of  examiners:  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  the  House  version 
and  omits  any  requirement  or  prefer- 
ence that  Federal  examiners  be  residents 
of  the  State  in  which  they  are  to  serve. 
This  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  provided 
in  the  House  bill.    We  felt  that  if  there 
were  a  command  or  preference  that  the 
examiners    be    residents    of    the    State 
where  they  are  to  serve,  they,  taking  on 
the  color  of  their  surroundings,  might 
repeat  what  the  State  officials  had  done 
and  thus  perpetuate  the  mischief  we  are 
trying  to  eliminate.    Thus  we  leave  it  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  a  nonpar- 
tisan body,  a  fair  body,  to  determine 
whether  or  hot  the  examiners  shall  or 
shall  not  be  residents  of  the  States  where 
they  are  to  serve,  depending  upon  con- 
ditions to  be  determined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Pockets  of  discrimination,  section  3: 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  House 
version  respecting  preclearance  of  new 
voting  laws  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sion  requiring   the   court   to  order  the 
submission  of  new  voting  laws  to  the 
Attorney  General.    The  House  version 
automatically  provides  for  the  submis- 
sion of  new  laws  to  the  Attorney  General. 
The  conference   report  adopts,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  version  authorizing  a 
court  to  suspend  all  tests  and  devices 
rather  than  only  the  particular  test  or 
device  found  by  the  court  In  section  3 
to  have  been  discriminatorlly  adminis- 
tered.   The  House  bill  in  this  regard  was 
more  restricted,  and  we  accepted  the 
Senate  provision. 

Under  section  4.  of  course.  Members 
know  all  tests  and  devices  are  automati- 
cally suspended. 

Party  office:  The  conference  report 
adopted  the  House  definition  of  "vote," 
which  includes  voting  in  elections  for 
candidates  for  "party"  as  well  as  public 
office. 

•Willfully  and  knowingly"  and  "fraud- 
ulently": The  conference  report  adopts 
the  sanction  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
without  the  qualifying  and  limiting 
phrases,  'willfully  and  knowingly"  and 
•fraudulently,"  which  were  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill.  These  terms  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  have  hindered  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  measure. 

The  conference  report  provides.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of 


the  House  conferees  and  the  House  bill, 
that  the  voting  rights  provisions  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  be  amended  to  make 
it  apply  to  State  and  local  as  well  as 
Federal  elections. 

The  observer  section :  Observers  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  in  the  House  version  and  not. 
as  the  Senate  had  It,  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  so-called  Puerto  Rlcan  amend- 
ment :  The  conference  report  adopts  the 
Senate  provision,  for  which  there  was  no 
equivalent  In  the  House  bill.  It  allows 
a  prospective  voter  to  qualify  with  re- 
spect to  literacy,  without  taking  a  lit- 
eracy test,  by  demonstrating  that  he  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade,  or  whatever 
grade  the  States  require,  in  a  school  un- 
der the  American  flag  conducted  in  a 
language  other  than  English.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  approximately  30 
States  have  no  literacy  test. 

Therefore,  in  general  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  the  knowledge  of  English. 
In  adopting  this  provision,  which  is 
firmly  grounded  in  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  Con- 
gress would  be  finding  that  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary classification  for  a  State  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  American  flag  education 
of  one  of  its  citizens  as  evidence  of  his 
qualification  to  participate  in  the  voting 
process. 

The    poll    tax    substitute    provision: 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  sub- 
stitute   poll    tax    provision    which    re- 
phrases  the   findings   of   Congress   and 
contains    a    congressional    declaration 
that  by  the  requirement  of  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
vote  is  denied  or  abridged.     This  pro- 
vision also  contains  the  clear  statement 
that  the  Congress  Is  acting  under  the 
authority  of  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  section  2  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.     Subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  provision  are  practi- 
cally identical  to  the  Senate  version  ex- 
cept subsection  (d)  In  the  conference  re- 
port provides — and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant— that  tender  of  a  poll  tax  for  the 
current  year,  up  to  45  days  before  an 
election,   to   the    appropriate   State   or 
local  officials — or.  to  a  Federal  examin- 
er— in  &n  area  covered  by  the  formula 
will  satisfy  poll  tax  requirements  during 
the  pendency  of  lawsuits  to  invalidate 
the  poll  tax. 

Now,  that  means  just  this:  During 
the  pendency  of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  thereafter  for 
a  period  of  times,  where  the  court  ren- 
ders a  decision  that  the  poll  tax  is  con- 
stitutional, then  any  individual,  partic- 
ularly a  nonwhite.  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  vote  if  he  has  paid 
his  poll  tax  45  days  before  the  election 
for  the  current  year.  He  would  not 
have  to  pay  any  cumulative  tax.  Some 
States  provide  that  the  poll  tax  must 
be  paid  in  January  preceding  the  elec- 
tion. Other  States  have  other  onerous 
provisions  with  reference  to  the  time  of 
paying  a  poll  tax.  However,  here  we 
provide  that  if  he  pays  his  poll  tax  45 
days  before  the  elecUon.  he  shaU  have 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  so-called  Long-Boggs  amendment: 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  provide 
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for  the  removal  of  examiners  by  peti- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  or  to  the 
authorizing  court  with  respect  to  ex- 
aminers appointed  under  section  3(a). 
In  other  words,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  provided  for  removal  of 
examiners.  The  conference  report  adds 
and  adopts  the  additional  Senate  pro- 
vision which  E>ermits  a  political  subdi- 
vision to  seek  through  court  action  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  removal  of  examiners 
when  more  than  50  percent  of  the  non- 
white  voting  age  population  is  regis- 
tered and,  in  addition,  first,  all  persons 
listed  have  been  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate voting  list  and  second,  there  is 
no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  denials  of  the  right  to  vote. 

This  provision  does  not  affect  the  so- 
called  automatic  trigger.  It  does  not 
stay  the  operation  of  the  bill.  It  does 
not  prevent  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners. It  comes  into  play  only  after  the 
examiners  have  been  appointed.  In  the 
House  version  examiners  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  political  subdivision  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  by  the  court 
when  you  have  two  conditions  present: 

First.  All  persons  listed  have  been 
placed  on  the  appropriate  voting  list. 

Second.  There  is  no  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  there  will  be  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

We  add  another  way  to  terminate  list- 
ing procedures  under  the  bill.  Access 
is  provided  to  the  political  subdivision 
in  question  to  the  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  a  mlnimvun  of  50 
percent  of  the  nonwhites  have  been  reg- 
istered and  those  two  provisions  that  I 
have  just  read  are  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court. 

So  that  in  general  I  would  say,  as  I 
said  before,  we  have  a  very  strong  bill. 
We  have  an  adequate  bill.  We  have  a 
bill  we  may  well  be  proud  of.  Of  course, 
we  did  not  get  everything  that  we  hoped 
for.  You  cannot  get  everything  you  hope 
for  when  you  deal  with  the  other  body 
or  when  the  other  body  deals  with  us. 
As  I  said  before,  it  was  a  case  of  give 
and  take,  weighing  the  equities  against 
the  inequities,  weighing  the  give  as 
against  the  take.  I  think  we  got  more 
cut  of  the  conference  than  the  Senate 
conferees  got  out  of  it.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  do  hope  the  conference  report 
will  be  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker  I 
listened  as  best  I  could  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  his  summary  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  final  decision  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment him  on  the  accuracy  of  his  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  in  signing  the 
conference  committee  report,  but  I  did  so 
with  some  reluctance  and  with  much 
regret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  of  who  has  done  what 
and  who  has  been  most  helpful  in  writ- 
ing civil  rights  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  But  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  in  some  high  places,  I  think  it  Is 
proi)er  to  say  a  few  accurate  words  for 
the  record.  There  have  been  few.  If  any 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  given 
more  of  their  time  and  ability  to  this 


question  that  the  Member  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 
I  am  content  to  let  the  record  tell  the 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  in  the 
conference  committee  report  of  which 
I  have  misgivings  is  that  provision  which 
nullifies  or  seeks  to  nullify  by  statute 
a  qualification  to  vote  enacted  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  which  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  of  that  State  for 
more  than  40  years.  That  qualification 
in  the  New  York  law  requires  a  voting 
citizen  in  New  York  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  English.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  an  English-speaking  Nation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  English  is  the  official  language 
of  our  country.  I  ask  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  I  ask  the  people  of  this 
country,  what  is  wrong  with  a  law  re- 
quiring citizens  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish, before  being  eligible  to  vote,  when 
such  law  is  never  used  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race  or 
color? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  late  as  1960,  and  not 
longer  than  1957  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate wrote  into  the  statutory  law  of  the 
land  that  jurors  serving  In  cases  grow- 
ing out  of  civil  rights  legislation  of  that 
year  must  have  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  understand  the  English  language. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  our  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws  require 
that  no  citizen  of  another  land  may  be 
naturalized  in  America  unless  and  until 
he  or  she  can  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  Yet,  with  one  bold  stroke  by 
legislative  enactment,  we  strike  down  the 
law  of  New  York  which  was  enacted 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  late  as  1961  this  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  Federal  courts  of 
New  York,  and  by  a  decision  of  a  three- 
judge  Federal  court  it  was  held  that 
New  York's  law  was  constitutional.  The 
case  was  not  taken  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals or  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  be  a  single  pro- 
vision in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
which  may  be  unconstitutional,  it  is  the 
provision  that  strikes  down  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  You  see  no 
charge  that  such  law  has  been  used  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  every  State  to  require 
literacy  in  the  English  language  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  vote. 

The  establishment  of  State  and  local 
standards  has  been  held  to  be  within  the 
authority  of  the  States  and  not  subject 
to  Federal  supervision — Guinn  v.  U.S., 
238  U.S.  347  (1915) — unless  as  such  leg- 
islation violates  either  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments — Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  302 
U.S.  277  (1937).  Payment  of  a  poll  tax, 
residence  within  a  State  for  a  designated 
period  of  time,  absence  of  criminal  con- 
duct, and  the  passing  of  a  literacy  test 
have  all  been  held  to  be  constitutionally 
valid  State  requirements. 

In  the  legislation  before  us,  it  is  true 
that  State  and  local  standards  of  voter 
eligibility  are  suspended,  but  only  where 
discrimination  against  a  portion  of  the 
State's  population  has  occurred  In  vio- 
lation of  the  mandate  of  another  pro- 


vision of  the  Constitution.  But,  through 
this  amendment,  rejected  by  this  body 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  are  striking 
down  the  constitutional  power  granted  to 
the  States — article  I,  section  2  and  the 
17th  amendment — to  establish  voter 
qualifications  without  even  attempting  to 
rationally  base  it  on  a  constitutional  at- 
tack against  discrimination,  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  violation 
of  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  proponents  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
amendment  cite  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  the 
basis  for  its  validity. 

However,  the  case  which  looked  to  the 
validity  of  the  New  York  requirement 
of  literacy  in  English,  Commancho 
V.  Rogers  (tried  in  the  New  York 
State  courts  and  finally  in  a  three-judge 
Federal  district  court — 199  F.  Supp.  155 
(1961) — denied  the  validity  of  these 
arguments. 

First.  It  is  true  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  State  from  treating  people  in 
the  same  circumstances  differently.  But 
a  State  law  requiring  literacy  in  the 
English  language  does  not  distinguish 
between  people  similarly  situated ;  it  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  people  in  the  same 
circumstances.  As  the  district  covut  said 
in  Commancho: 

The  literacy  requirement  Is  applicable  to 
all  citizens  of  New  York  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color  or  sex.  No  charge  is  made 
that  the  test  Is  Improperly  given  or  its  con- 
tents unfair.  The  test  is  equally  and  fairly 
applied  to  all  who  take  it.  Plaintiff  has  not 
been  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
nor  has  he  been  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  in  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Co.  Board 
of  Elections,  supra;  Trudeau  v.  Barnes,  supra. 

Second.  In  reviewing  the  applicability 
of  the  15th  amendment,  which  provides 
that  neither  the  States  nor  the  Federal 
Government  shall  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  of  any  person  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  the  court  in  Commancho 
said  in  response  to  the  plaintiff  who  had 
claimed  that  he  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  his  Puerto  Rican 
ancestry : 

Because  the  plaintiff  is  unable  to  vote  as 
a  result  of  his  inability  to  pass  the  test,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  plaintiff  is  being 
discriminated  against.  The  15th  amendment 
was  not  designed  to  protect  against  the  claim 
of  this  plaintiff.  He  Is  not  being  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
but  becatise  of  his  illiteracy  in  the  English 
language. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  in  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
Co.  Board  of  Elections.  360  U.S.  45,  79 
(1959): 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age,  previous  criminal  record — 
are  obvious  examples  Indicating  factors 
which  a  State  may  take  Into  consideration 
In  determining  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  haa 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed, 
color,  and  sex,  as  reports  around  the  world 
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show.  Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  ob- 
viously not  synonymous.  IlUterate  people 
may  be  Intelligent  voters.  Yet  In  our  so- 
ciety where  newspapers,  periodicals,  books, 
and  other  printed  matter  canvass  and  debate 
campaign  Issues,  a  State  might  conclude  that 
only  those  who  are  literate  should  exercise 
the  franchise. 

While  this  decision  looked  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  North  Carolina  statute 
which  called  for  a  literacy  test  and  did 
not  address  itself  to  the  requirement  that 
it  be  in  the  English  language,  it  is  ap- 
propriate in  case  of  individuals  literate 
only  in  a  foreign  language.  Citizens 
trained  in  a  language  other  than  English 
in  American-flag  schools  are  no  different 
than  children  born  in  the  United  States 
who  are  taken  from  this  country  in  their 
childhood  and  who  return  later,  literate 
only  in  a  language  other  than  English. 
If  the  proponents  are  to  be  consistent, 
must  they  not  allow  such  persons  to  vote, 
also? 

A  State  law  requiring  its  electorate 
to  be  literate  in  the  English  language 
does  not  create  an  unreasonable  classi- 
fication of  its  citizens.  In  addition  to 
the  necessity  of  being  able  to  read  a 
broad  variety  of  current  publications  and 
to  understand  the  language  used  on  radio 
and  TV  in  order  to  understand  the  cam- 
paign issues,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  voter  be  able  to  read  the  language 
used  in  the  voting  system  itself. 

In  the  next  statewide  election  in  New 
York,  there  will  be  at  least  20  special 
issues  printed  on  the  ballot  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection  by  the  voters.  These 
issues  will  be  printed  in  English,  along 
with  the  titles  of  ofiBces  to  be  filled  and 
the  written  directions  for  the  procedure 
to  be  used  in  marking  the  ballot  or  oper- 
ating the  voting  machine.  How  can  the 
voter  there  function  intelligently  if  he  is 
illiterate  in  the  English  language?  That 
he  cannot  do  so  is  the  best  evidence  that 
an  English  literacy  requirement  is  not 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  State 
powers. 

Would  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion suggest  that  State  standards,  which 
require  that  one  must  be  of  a  minimum 
age  before  is  is  eligible  to  vote,  con- 
stitute a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws?  I  have  never  heard  such  a  pro- 
posal seriously  offered. 

Yet  what  distinction  can  be  validly 
made  between  a  minimum  age  require- 
ment and  a  minimum  literacy  require- 
ment in  the  English  language?  Both 
apply  to  all  people  without  distinction  In 
order  to  provide  minimum  standards  for 
a  qualified  and  responsive  electorate. 

I  believe  that  some  of  us  are  under  the 
impression  that  this  amendment  will  af- 
fect only  the  State  of  New  York.  While  it 
is  true  that  New  York  has.  perhaps,  more 
residents  who  will  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  than  any  other  State,  you 
should  know  that  there  are  13  other 
States  that  require  the  ability  to  read 
and  or  write  the  English  language. 

The  States  which  have  such  require- 
ments are:  Alabama.  Alaska,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Louisiana.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  the  McCulloch 
amendment  is  consistent  with  existing 
Federal  law,  for  it  would  deny  the  right  of 
the  States  to  require  that  which  the 
Federal  Government  requires  in  the  Im- 
migration and  National  Act.  I  quote 
from  the  act : 

REQUIREMENTS  AS  TO  UNDERSTANDING  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES,  AND 
FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  312.  No  person  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title  shall  hereafter  be  na- 
tionalized as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
upon  his  own  petition  who  cannot  demon- 
strate— 

(1)  an  understanding  of  the  English 
language,  including  an  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  words  In  ordinary  usage  In  the 
English  language. 

Furthermore  this  amendment  is  incon- 
sistent in  principle  with  a  portion  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  In  that  law  we 
amended  section  1861  of  title  28  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Federal  jurors.  There  we  pro- 
vided that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  be  competent  to  serve  as  a  grand  or 
petit  juror  must  be  able  to  read,  write, 
speak  and  understand  the  English 
language: 

SEC.    1861.   QUALIFICATIONS   OF    FEDERAL    JURORS 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
who  has  resided  for  a  period  of  one  year 
within  the  Judicial  district,  is  competent  to 
serve  as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  unless — 

(1)  He  has  been  convicted  in  a  State  or 
Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  and 
his  civil  rights  have  not  been  restored  by 
pardon  or  amnesty. 

(2)  He  is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language. 

(3)  He  Is  incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  Infirmities  to  render  efficient  Jury 
service.  As  amended  September  9,  1957,  Pub- 
lic Law  85-315,  part  V.  section  152,  71  Stat. 
638. 

The  motive  of  some  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  purely  political. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  by 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  of  216  to  202  wrote 
such  provision  into  the  law.  which  posi- 
tion was  not  sustained  in  the  confeience 
committee. 

The  second  thing  about  which  I  have 
some  misgivings  in  being  one  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  House,  is  the  aban- 
donment of  the  decision  of  the  House 
on  the  poll  tax  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford-McCulloch  bill, 
and  Mr.  McCulloch  as  an  individual  be- 
fore the  Ford-McCulloch  bill  was  writ- 
ten, attacked  the  poll  tax  which  so  few  of 
us  like  and  which  I  detest  and  which  my 
State  of  Ohio  has  not  had  for  half  a 
century  or  more,  if  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  finding  that  the  poll 
tax  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
had  been  used  as  a  weapon  of  discrim- 
ination solely  by  reason  of  color,  we 
mandated  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  file  complaints  testing 
the  validity  of  such  poll  taxes  in  such 
areas  forthwith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  my  proposal, 
then.  It  Is  really  my  proposal,  now.  and 
for  that  reason  I  cannot  frown  upon  it 
too  much.  However,  the  House  con- 
ferees did  not  stand  by  the  decision  of 
the  House  on  this  important  issue. 


And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  the  so- 
called  Boggs-Long  amendment.  At  the 
very  outset  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
supported  the  Boggs  amendment  when 
it  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  I  supported  it  on  the  statement  that 
the  companion  amendment,  the  Long 
amendment,  had  been  adopted  in  the 
other  body  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
80  to  0.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  head  count  in  the  Senate.  While  the 
vote  was  unanimous — and  I  want  to  be 
completely  fair — there  was  no  head  count 
thereon.  Furthermore,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  were  outvoted  by  a  veto 
of  263  to  155  and  the  House  conferees 
abandoned  their  position  on  that  pro- 
posal notwithstanding  that  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yield- 
ing because  this  point  in  the  conference 
report  is  a  significant  one. 

The  House  conferees  yielded  on  this 
amendment.  One  of  the  cardinal  rea- 
sons given  was  that  this  amendment  dif- 
fered from  the  Willis  amendment  which 
we  considered  in  the  JudiciaiT  Commit- 
tee where  it  was  characterized  as  an 
amendment  which  would  "gut  the  bill." 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Long-Boggs 
amendment  does  differ  from  the  so-called 
Willis  amendment  which  we  considered 
in  the  committee. 

The  Willis  amendment,  offered  in  an 
executive  session  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  May  4,  1965,  and  the 
Boggs-Long  amendment,  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  voting  rights  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  House-Senate  conference,  are  the 
same  in  basic  intent.  Both  would  give 
relief  to  a  political  subdivision  that  can 
meet  a  specified  statistical  test :  a  demon- 
stration that  a  specific  percentage  of  its 
nonwhite  population  is  now  registered 
or  that  a  specific  percentage  was  regis- 
tered and  voted  in  the  last  presidential 
election. 

The  Willis  proposal  would  have  added 
a  new  subsection  le)  to  section  4,  the 
automatic  triggering  provision.  Its  ef- 
fect would  have  been  to  allow  a  political 
subdivision,  with  respect  to  which  the 
50-percent  test  has  been  applied  under 
section  4(b).  to  get  relief  from  the  bill 
if.  when  seeking  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  section  4(a),  it  could  allege  and 
prove:  "that  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  voting-age  population  was 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  and  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1964." 

The  Boggs-Long  proposal  is  an  amend- 
ment to  section  13,  the  "termination  of 
listing"  section  which  was  defeated  in  the 
House  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  262  to  155,  but 
adopted  by  the  conferees.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  bring  a  termination  of  list- 
ing procedures  by  the  Federal  examiners 
not  only  where  the  Attorney  General 
has  found:  "that  all  persons  listed  have 
been  placed  on  the  voting  rolls  and,  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  voter  discrimination  will  continue," 
but  additionally  whenever  "the  District 


Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment 
brought  by  any  political  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus has  determined  that  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  nonwhite  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  therein  are  registered 
to  vote,"  has  found  one  and  two  above. 

Section  13  is  further  amended  in  the 
conference  report  by  adoption  of  the 
Boggs-Long  amendment  to  authorize  a 
political  subdivision  to  "petition  the  At- 
torney General  to  request  the  Director  of 
the  Census  to  take  such  survey  or  census 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  making  of 
the  determination  provided  for  in  this 
section.  The  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  require  such  survey  or  census  to  be 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  and 
it  shall  require  him  to  do  so  if  it  deems 
the  Attorney  General's  refusal  to  request 
such  sui-vey  or  census  to  be  arbitrary  or 
unreasonable." 

The  Willis  amendment  requires  that 
statistical  minimums  for  both  registra- 
tion and  voting  be  met  before  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  escapes." 

The  Boggs-Long  amendment  inquires 
only  as  to  the  level  of  registration.  Un- 
like the  Willis  amendment  it  does  not 
look  to  statistics  from  the  1964  election, 
the  basis  for  the  automatic  trigger  from 
which  relief  is  being  sought  for  innocent 
subdivisions,  but  its  relief  can  be  effected 
at  any  time  in  the  future  when  a  political 
subdivision  increases  its  registration  of 
nonwhite  voting  age  persons  beyond  the 
50-percent  level. 

Thus,  the  Boggs-Long  amendment 
would  give  a  political  subdivision  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  self-help  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  coverage  of  the  bill  by 
actively  encouraging  Negroes  to  register 
until  the  50-percent  level  has  been  at- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  such  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  is  still  faced  with  sustain- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  "that  there  is  no 
longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
persons  will  be  deprived  of  or  denied  the 
riRht  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
in  such  subdivision" — section  13(a)  (2) . 

But  the  exact  point  is  this  was  an 
amendment  upon  which  the  House  had 
given  its  judgment  in  forceful  and  in- 
escapable terms,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  pointed  out.  To  retreat  from  this 
position  was  a  retreat  which  was  signifi- 
cant in  the  bill. 

In  considering  the  conference  report 
as  a  whole  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
record  vote  on  the  Long-Boggs  amend- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  referred  was  of  extreme  importance 
because  it  was  by  virtue  of  the  House  in- 
sistence on  this  amendment,  on  poll  tax 
and  on  other  important  points  that  we 
were  able  to  come  out  of  conference  with 
a  bill  significantly  better  than  the  bill 
the  administration  sent  to  us.  Without 
the  strength  of  the  House  and  without 
the  insistence  of  the  rank-and-file  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  these  points,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  improve 
the  original  draft.  The  other  body  cer- 
tainly did  not  give  us  any  help  in  this 
respect.  The  advances  made  in  confer- 
,  ence  under  this  bill  were  the  advances 
made  by  this  House  and  the  strength  of 


the  House  and  the  purpose  of  the  House 
is  what  made  the  difference. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion, because  he  is  the  Member  who 
sensed  the  play,  even  before  the  quar- 
erback  snatched  the  ball,  and  spelled  it 
out  so  clearly  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record,  and  while 
I  am  feeling  so  pleased  and  so  good 
about  so  many  things,  and  while  I  have 
not  irritated  or  infuriated  anyone,  I 
would  like  to  say  even  with  my  record  as 
I  have  described  it,  this  is  the  most 
weakening  amendment  that  was  offered 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  since 
the  day  it  came  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleague  that  the  gentleman  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch], in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
dedicated  individual  in  this  House  on 
civil  rights.  I  know  he  is  standing  here 
today  asking  us  to  support  this  confer- 
ence report  with  a  lot  of  reservations. 
The  Ford-McCulloch  substitute  bill  that 
he  offered  and  was  turned  down  by  the 
House  was  a  far  better  bill.  That  bill 
was  a  much  stronger  and  a  more  effec- 
tive bill  than  the  shambles  that  are  be- 
fore us  today. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
foresight  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  He 
recognizes  these  problems  before  they 
are  upon  us.  He  has  been  a  champion 
of  civil  rights.  I  congratulate  him,  but 
I  want  to  ask  him  how  he  can  urge  his 
colleagues  on  this  side  to  support  this 
compromise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  against  the  poll  tax  and  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  this  tax  now  and  forevermore. 
We  do  not  want  to  prolong  and  perpetu- 
ate this  problem  just  to  carry  it  over  to 
another  campaign.  We  on  the  Republi- 
can side  want  to  get  rid  of  this  tax  now. 
We  were  doing  that  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
want  to  vitiate  an  English-speaking 
statute  in  New  York  by  this  legislation, 
and  thirdly,  that  we  defeated  the  Boggs 
amendment  in  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly, how  could  the  conferees  agree  to 
this  report? 

Now  in  view  of  these  conference 
changes,  how  can  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  one  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  humbly  ask  his  colleagues  on  this 
side  to  support  this  conference  report? 
Before  he  answers  that  question,  let  me 
ask  this  second  question.  Why  would  it 
not  be  better  for  us  on  this  side  to  turn 
this  proposal  down  and  send  it  back  to 
conference? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
answering  the  last  question  first,  I  re- 
gret to  say  we  the  minority  do  not  have 
the  king's  horses  and  we  do  not  have 
the  king's  men  nor  are  we  of  the  ad- 
ministration supporting  this  weakened 
and  watered-down  bill.  We  did  not  have 
the  king's  horses  and  we  did  not  have 
the  king's  men  in  subcommittee  nor  did 
we  have  them  in  the  full  committee. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  so 
essential  in  a  representative  republic 
that  all  qualified  people  be  permitted 
to  vote  without  let  or  hindrance — and 
not  just  50  percent  of  them — but  all  of 
them — that  I  am  now  willing  to  help 
move  even  a  weakened  bill  to  final  en- 
actment into  law. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  will  yield  only 
for  a  question  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta.J  I  might 
say  I  only  have  one-half  the  time.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  some  of  my 
distinguished  and  able  and  persuasive 
friends  on  the  other  side  who  were  so 
helpful  last  year  when  they  did  not  have 
all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men,  but  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  about  the  king's  men  and  the 
king's  horses,  I  suppose  he  means  the 
administration  supporters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  pledged  to  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  think  it  is  now  time 
to  line  up  some  of  the  king's  men  and 
some  of  the  king's  horses  to  support  the 
House -passed  bill,  a  good  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  and  not  delay  the  abo- 
lition of  the  poll  taxes  in  the  country. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  in  the  committee  from  the 
earliest  days  have  been  supporting 
strong  and  effective  legislation  which 
would  meet  the  test  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  view  of  the 
conditions  which  are  now  upon  us,  I 
am  so  interested  in  seeing  that  all  quali- 
fied people  get  the  right  to  vote,  and  I 
am  so  interested  in  the  clean  elections 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Cramer],  that  I  am  supporting 
the  legislation  as  the  best  we  can  get  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  consumed  16 
minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Boggs]  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  take  this  time  to 
review  and  to  repeat  my  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  supported  this  bill  when 
it  was  here  on  July  9  and  I  say  today 
what  I  said  then,  that  the  right  to  vote 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  an 
American  citizen  has.  I  shall  support 
the  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  for  just 
a  minute  or  two.  in  view  of  the  limita- 
tion of  time  when  the  bill  was  originally 
considered  by  the  House,  to  talk  a  bit 
about  the  so-called  Boggs  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference. 
Now  the  idea  that  this  is,  as  someone 
has  said,  a  gutting  amendment  or  this 
amendment  in  any  fashion  weakens  the 
right  of  American  citizens  to  register  and 
vote  just  is  not  so.  A  lot  of  people  like 
to  make  a  lot  of  statements  and  some- 
times they  do  not  quite  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  encourage  registration  and  to 
reward  those  who  comply  with  the  laws. 
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Now  what  are  the  facts?  Under  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  bUl,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
there  are  certain  provisions  under  which 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  may  remove  an  examiner.  There 
are  two  principal  conditions.  One,  that 
all  eligible  voters  have  been  registered  to 
vote  and,  two.  that  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

If  a  political  subdivision  meets  these 
requirements,  then  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  may  say  that  a  Fed- 
eral examiner  is  no  longer  required. 

I  am  happy  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
made  the  statement  he  made,  and  did 
support  the  bill.  I  am  happy  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  corrected  his 
original  statement,  in  that  he  said  this 
was  a  different  amendment  from  the  one 
originally  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  supple- 
ment the  House-passed  bill.  That  is  all. 
It  does  not  take  anything  away.  It  says 
that  if  all  these  conditions  are  met— the 
same  conditions  as  in  the  bill— then  and 
if  at  least  50  percent  of  the  non-whites 
are  registered  a  political  subdivision  may 
come  in  to  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  if  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
are  met.  then  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  withdraw  the 
examiner,  but  the  District  Court  main- 
tains its  jurisdiction  and  supervision. 

I  submit  that  in  many  ways  that  Is 
not  only  a  supplemental  provision  but  in 
many  ways  it  is  a  more  desirable  pro- 
vision. Why  do  I  say  that?  I  believe 
it  can  be  assumed  that  a  court  Is  less 
apt  to  be  pressured  than  an  appointee, 
even  though  he  be  the  highest  legal 
officer  in  the  land,  the  Attorney  General. 
Nobody  is  going  to  call  up  a  District 
Court  judge  and  try  to  influence  him.  It 
could  happen  the  other  way  around. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  not  a  weaken- 
ing amendment.  It  is  a  supplemental 
amendment.  It  was  agreed  to  by  the 
other  body,  so  far  as  I  know,  unani- 
mously, although  the  Record  does  show 
there  was  no  record  vote  taken  on  It. 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  am  happy  indeed  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  it. 

The  notion  that  the  amendment  would 
limit  registration  to  50  percent  is  totally 
incorrect.  What  the  provision  does  is 
permit  a  political  subdivision  with  a 
minimum  of  50  percent  registration  of 
nonwhite  to  then  apply  to  the  District 
Court  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  removal  of  an  examiner  provided  all 
of  the  other  requirements  of  the  act  are 
met.  Specifically,  those  requirements 
approving  nondiscrimination  and  the 
lack  of  devices  to  prevent  registration. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  "50 
percent  nonwhite  registration  figure" 
which  makes  a  political  subdivision  eligi- 
ble for  withdrawal  of  examiners,  is  a 
minimum,  not  a  maximum.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  and  cannot  underwrite 
token  compliance  with  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

A  court  would  also  have  to  find  that 
first,  all  persons  listed  have  been  placed 
on  the  voting  rolls,  and  second,  there  Is 
no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  voter  dis- 


crimination will  continue.  A  minimum 
of  50  percent  nonwhite  registration  would 
probably  never  even  lead  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars. 

Presumably  whenever  all  these  condi- 
tions exist,  the  Attorney  General  would 
find  it  inappropriate  to  appoint  exam- 
iners. 

As  50  percent  is  a  floor  not  a  maxi- 
mum, a  political  subdivision  by  merely 
complying  with  this  50  percent  figure 
would  not  be  meeting  the  requirement 
of  this  amendment. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
it  has  been  some  days  since  I  voted  to 
support  this  legislation.  Some  people 
were  kind  enough  to  say  some  nice 
things  about  the  fact  that  I  did,  which  I 
appreciate  no  end.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  from  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent with  pride,  and  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing 
now  off  and  on  for  25  years,  I  have  been 
generally  applauded  for  saying  that  the 
right  of  every  American  to  vote  should 
be  and  must  be  supported  by  this  Con- 
gress and  by  the  American  people  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  brief  time  only  to  say  that  this  is  a 
historic  measure.  This  is  a  historic 
day  in  this  Chamber. 

Many  men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  contributed  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  but  I  cannot  let  this  moment 
escape  without  saying  that  this  remark- 
able piece  of  legislation  is  another  mon- 
^ument  to  the  great  dean  of  the  House, 
who  for  more  than  40  years  has  be«i  the 
supreme  champion  in  this  chamber  of 
the  rights  of  human  beings — and  par- 
ticularly of  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
vote. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
that  the  Record  will  be  unmistakably 
clear.  I  stand  by  my  statement  about  the 
Boggs-Long  amendment.  It  materially 
weakens  the  bill,  and  it  is  satisfied  when 
50  percent  of  nonwhites  are  permitted  to 
vote.  Or.  said  substantially  accurately 
in  another  way,  it  is  all  right  with  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  if  50  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhites  are  not  permitted 
to  vote  or  are  not  accorded  the  right. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  made 
an  untrue  statement.  The  gentleman 
ought  to  srield. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FrNO]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9. 
this  House,  by  a  bipartisan  effort,  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  the  voting  rights 
bill  that  would  permit  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Spanish-speaking  residents  of 
New  York  to  vote  in  the  forthcoming 
election  without  meeting  the  English 
language  literacy  requirement  specified 
by  the  State  constitution. 

The  amendment,  which  was  offered  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  had  not  considered 


in  its  hearings,  was  turned  down  by  a 
vote  of  216  to  202. 

Unfortvmately,  this  provision  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  floor  also 
without  hearings.  Therefore,  it  became 
the  subject  for  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  disappointed 
with  the  conference  report  now  before 
us.  I  very  much  regret  that  the  House 
conferees  saw  flt  to  recede  from  the 
House  position  and  accept  a  provision 
in  this  bill  which  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  racial  discrimination. 

The  decision  to  ban  New  York  State's 
English-language  literacy  test  for  Puerto 
Rican  citizens  is  a  pure  concession  to 
political  demagoguery. 

These  are  not  my  words  but  the  words 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  its  July  30 
editorial.  I  fully  subscribe  to  this  edi- 
torial expression.  I  am  certain  the  other 
215  Members  of  this  House,  who  voted 
against  the  Javits-Kennedy  amendment, 
feel  the  same. 

In  describing  the  unfortunate  com- 
promise arrived  at  by  the  House-Senate 
conferees  as  "bad  public  policy,"  and 
"errors  of  judgment"  the  Times  went  on 
to  say: 

It  Is  a  device  for  discouraging  the  full  in- 
tegration of  these  citizens  Into  a  community 
that  conducts  all  Ite  public  affairs  In  English. 


This  kind  of  compromise  on  the  part 
of   the   House   conferees   could   hardly- 
come  at  a  worse  time.    This  year.  New 
York's    voting    machines    will    contain 
25 — ^let  me  repeat— 25  questions,  propo- 
sitions and  amendments  ranging  from 
budget   procedure    to    water    pollution. 
All  of  these  issues  will  be  captioned  in 
English  and,  as  sure  as  God  made  little 
apples,  will  be  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  newly  enfranchised  Puerto  Ricans. 
No  one  sincerely  believes  or  expects 
these  newly  enfranchised  voters  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  these  25  pro- 
posals through  Spanish  language  media. 
I  said  in  the  floor  debate  on  July  9, 
that  this  amendment  was  unfair,  unjust, 
and  discriminatory.    I  repeat  here  again 
that  this  amendment  would  discriminate 
in  favor  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  against 
Jews.    Italians.   Irish,   Poles.    Germans, 
and  other  naturalized  U.S.  citizens  who 
cannot  satisfy  the  English  literacy  re- 
quirement although  they  have  at  least 
shown  some  basic  knowledge  of  English 
and    understanding    of    citizenship    in 
order  to  get  their  citizenship  papers. 

If  anything,  they  are  far  better  quali- 
fied to  vote  than  non-English  speakers 
who  have  never  shown  any  literacy  or 
civic  proficiency  but  whose  brief  school- 
ing in  a  foreign  language  fortuitously 
occurred  under  the  American  flag. 

This  amendment  which  this  House  re- 
jected and  which  the  House  conferees 
accepted  from  the  Senate  is  hypocritical 
and  political  because  it  removes  the 
need  and  necessity  for  Puerto  Ricans  to 
learn  English,  which  is  so  veiy  essential 
if  we  are  to  help  lead  them  out  of  the 
slums  in  our  war  against  poverty. 

This  amendment,  which  this  House  re- 
jected and  which  the  House  conferees 
accepted,  represents  legal  Irrelevancy 
and  political  opportunism. 

I  said  it  on  July  9  and  I  will  say  it 
again.    This  Congress  has  no  business 
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in  interfering  with  New  York  State's 
English  literacy  requirement  which  our 
State  court  of  appeals  upheld,  as  consti- 
tutional, as  recent  as  May  27  of  this  year. 
This  Congress  has  no  right  to  grant 
any  citizen  the  right  to  vote — nor  do  we 
have  the  right  to  regulate  or  control  any 
State's  requirements  and  qualifications 
of  voters  unless  there  is  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color. 
No  one  has  ever  said  that  New  York's 
English  language  literacy  requirement 
has  any  racial  overtones  that  would 
justify  its  destruction  by  this  provision. 
The  House,  in  rejecting  this  amend- 
ment, expressed  its  position  on  this  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  House  conferees 
should  have  held  fast  and  firm  on  this 
proposal. 

The  failure  and  refusal  of  the  House 
conferees  to  stand  pat  against  this  pro- 
vision and  its  willingness  to  accept  this 
most  discriminatory  amendment  will 
mean  nothing  more  than  a  one-way 
ticket  to  trouble  for  New  York  State 
and  future  trouble  in  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

I  urge  this  House  to  vote  down  this 
conference  report  and  insist  that  the 
House  conferees  stand  fast  and  firm  on 
the  House  position  against  this 
provision, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  addressed  the  House 
very  carefully  avoided  mentioning  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
at  its  last  session  adopted  a  law  reducing 
the  requirement  of  literacy  from  the 
eighth  grade  to  the  sixth  grade  and  sig- 
nificantly provided  that  there  shall  be  no 
English  requirement  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting;  and  recommended  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  be 
changed  in  that  regard.  So  that  in  a 
way  the  whole  question  is  academic.  I 
wanted  the  House  to  know  that  as  far  as 
New  York  State  is  concerned  it  is  on  its 
way  to  striking  out  from  its  election  laws 
the  requirement  of  English. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  In 
answer  to  my  colleague's  statement  that 
the  matter  is  academic  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is.  I  have  been  advised  there  are 
at  least  12,  If  not  14  States  of  the  Union 
which  have  the  same  requirement  as  does 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
an  interesting  conference  on  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving.  It  was  inter- 
esting for  many  reasons.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  is  this.  I  always 
thought  that  conferees  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  trying  to  uphold  the  position  of 
the  House  on  major  questions.  I 
thought,  after  the  House  took  a  vote  on 
some  of  these  questions —  and  this  is  re- 
gardless of  what  my  position  may  have 
been — that  the  conferees  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  uphold  the  House 
position. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  first  day  we  went  in 
conference,  the  Long-Boggs  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  contrary  to  the  position 
of  the  House  which  defeated  it,  262  to 
155. 


Second,  the  House  voted  down  the  so- 
called  Puerto  Rican  amendment  202  to 
214.  That  kind  of  dangled  until  the  last 
2  days  of  conference.  There  were  two 
meetings  of  the  conferees  on  this  and  on 
poll  taxes.  On  Tuesday  preceding  the 
final  decision  last  week,  lo  and  behold, 
I  walked  into  the  conference  meeting 
and  was  informed  that  a  deal  had  been 
made  with  the  other  body  and  that  both 
of  these  major  controversies  remaining 
had  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  other 
body. 

All  three  major  questions,  major  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  at  issue,  were  all 
decided  in  favor  of  the  other  body.  They 
were  decided  contrary  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  House.  The  Long-Boggs 
amendment,  which  we  voted  down,  was 
agreed  to  the  very  first  day  in  conference. 
The  poll  tax  ban  which  the  House  voted, 
was  bartered  away  the  last  day  of  the 
conference,  after  the  Tuesday  deal  fell 
through,  because  the  conferees  on  Tues- 
day refused  not  to  sustain  the  House 
position  on  poll  taxes. 

On  the  Puerto  Rican  amendment, 
Thursday  of  that  same  week,  when  we 
met  in  conference  and  the  House  con- 
ferees changed  their  Thursday  position, 
and  the  House  was  sold  out  in  conference 
on  these  two  major  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  thought  that 
conferees  had  a  resixjnsiblllty  to  uphold 
or  to  try  to  uphold  the  House  position. 
In  my  opinion,  the  conferees  did  not 
do  so. 

Now,  admittedly,  those  in  charge  of 
the  conference  report,  will  indicate  that 
we  had  14  amendments  and  the  Senate 
had  7  in  conference.  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily too  good  a  horse  trader,  I  guess, 
but  I  never  thought  that  trading  a 
horse  for  a  rabbit  was  a  good  deal.  That 
is  just  about  what  the  House  conferees 
did.  We  gave  up  three  horses  for  a 
nimiber  of  rabbits. 

On  the  three  major  Issues  we  gave  up 
to  the  other  body.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
integrity  of  the  House.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  position.  My  position  is 
a  matter  of  record  on  these  matters.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  on  final  passage.  I  say 
that  the  House  capitulated  with  relation 
to  these  three  major  questions. 

And,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  what 
happened  between  the  Tuesday  confer- 
ence at  which  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  respect  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
amendment  and  with  respect  to  the  poll 
tax  ban  and  the  Thursday  conference  at 
which  time  the  position  was  reversed. 

On  Thiu-sday  we  were  called  to  con- 
ference again  and  we  were  informed  of 
certain  meetings  with  civil  rights  leaders 
that  had  taken  place.  I  was  not  a  party 
to  those  meetings.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  shakes  his  head 
and  indicates  he  was  not  a  party  to  the 
meeting  where  the  position  taken  on 
Tuesday  was  changed.  However,  a  cer- 
tain meeting  was  held  with  civil  rights 
leaders  who  were  consulted  with  respect 
to  what  the  press  said  was  one  of  the 
basic  major  issues  facing  the  conferees 
and  that  was  whether  to  have  an  abso- 
lute poll  tax  ban,  or  to  have  a  court  de- 
termination of  the  poll  tax  constitutional 
question  with  perhaps  stronger  findings 
of  fact. 


We  were  informed  that  a  certain  meet- 
ing had  taken  place  and  that  certain 
civil  rights  leaders  were  consulted  and 
certain  changes  in  positions  then  were 
taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was 
documented,  as  it  relates  to  one  of  those 
leaders,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment before  me. 

Now  mind  you,  this  is  a  document,  a 
letter,  read  to  the  conferees  but,  unfor- 
tunately, my  hands  are  tied  to  make  this 
dociunent  public  because  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter.  And  I  thought 
this  was  done.  It  was  not,  but  the  con- 
ference was  assured  that  it  would  be 
made  public  by  the  writer  of  the  letter 
indicating  what  evidence  was  before  us 
upon  which  the  conferees  based  their  de- 
termination not  to  stand  by  the  House 
position  on  banning  poll  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  discussed  this  matter 
of  releasing  the  letter  with  our  distin- 
guished chairman  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  now  what  the  chair- 
man intends  himself  to  do  or  does  he 
Intend  to  request  the  writer  of  the  letter 
to  make  this  letter,  which  was  a  sugges- 
tion read  to  the  conferees  and  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  conferees  upon  which  they 
made  a  decision,  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  made  public? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Chair  does  not 
wish  to  violate  the  confidence.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  wants  to  make 
it  public,  that  is  his  responsibility.  But 
the  Chair  will  not.  I  will  not  make  that 
public. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  not  the  chair- 
man feel  that  this  is  information  to 
which  the  House  is  entitled  in  that  the 
conferees  had  such  information  and  xm- 
questionably  it  affected  the  judgment  of 
the  conferees?  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  join  me  in  a  request 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter  make  it 
public? 

Mr.  CELLER.  All  civil  libertarians 
naturally  are  interested  in  what  we  do 
with  reference  to  this  civil  rights  bill, 
this  voting  bill,  and  as  in  all  cases,  repre- 
sentations are  made  and  requests  are 
made  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
bill  and  we  get  representations  from 
them.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
writer  of  the  letter  asked  that  its  con- 
tents be  held  in  confidence  until  he  per- 
sonally would  make  a  public  statement. 
And,  I  say  his  confidence  should  be 
respected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  this  should  be 
made  public  and  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
writer  doing  so.  I  believe  this  Is  in  the 
public  domain. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frcxn  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  our  minority 
leader,  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  before  us  today  or  the  confer- 
ence report  In  reference  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  a  weaker  bill  than  that  which 
passed  the  House  on  July  9.  It  has  been 
diluted  by  the  capitulation  of  the  House 
conferees  In  three  instances.  This  has 
been  well  explained  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  and  others  who  have  taken 
the  floor  here  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically  about 
one  concession  that  has  been  made  by 
the  conferees.  I  refer  here  to  what  is 
called  the  Boggs-Long  amendment. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
when  this  amendment  was  offered,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  indicated 
that  such  amendment  would  gut  the  bill. 
I  am  told  that  when  the  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  full  Committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a 
similar  comment  was  made,  that  the 
Boggs-Long  amendment  would  gut  the 
bill. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  on  July  9  a 
majority,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  voted  to  agree 
with  the  opinion  that  this  amendment, 
the  Boggs-Long  proposal,  would  gut  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  was 
262  against  the  Boggs  amendment  to  155 
who  voted  for  it. 

Now  we  have  the  conferees  agreeing 
to  accept  the  so-called  Boggs-Long 
amendment.  May  I  say  at  this  time  that 
23  days  later — today — there  will  be  a 
motion  to  recommit  offered  that  will 
move  to  send  the  conference  report  back 
to  the  conference  committee  with  in- 
structions to  strike  the  Boggs-Long 
amendment.  A  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  sustain  the  House  position. 
It  will  strengthen  the  legislation.  Those 
people  who  voted  to  disapprove  of  the 
Boggs  amendment  on  July  9  will  have 
a  similar  opportunity  to  vote  the  same 
way  today. 

Let  me  add  that  on  July  10  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

I  also  congratulate  the  House  on  its  de- 
cisive defeat  of  the  substitute  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Republican  leadership, 
which  would  have  seriously  damaged  and 
diluted  the  guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote  lor 
all  Americans. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch]  and  I  and  many  others  vio- 
lently disagree  with  the  President's  views 
in  this  regard.  If  the  Boggs  amendment 
is  defeated  today — and  I  hope  it  is — I 
trust  the  President  will  make  this  kind  of 
a  statement: 

I  also  congratulate  the  House  on  its  de- 
cisive defeat  of  an  amendment,  resisted  by 
the  Republican  leadership,  which  would  have 
seriously  damaged  and  diluted  the  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  vote  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

[Mr.    PEPPER  1. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who.  beginning  as  early  as  1941,  was  the 
author  of  a  bill  in  the  other  body  to  abol- 
ish the  poll  tax,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  those  who  worked  with 
him  for  bringing  to  this  House  a  confer- 
ence report  which  I  am  morally  certain 
will  lay  the  legislative  groundwork  for 
a  judicial  holding  that  the  poW  tax  as  a 
condition  for  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  early  cases  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  failing  to  strike 
down  the  poll  tax  had  nothing  to  do  with 


the  exercise  of  congressional  power  un- 
der the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  Be- 
ginning with  Reynolds  against  Sims,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  laid 
down  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
and  gave  assurance  for  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  that  franchise  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen.  In  April  of  this  year  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice, 
in  Harman  against  Forssenius,  signifi- 
cantly referred  to  congressional  hear- 
ings and  debate,  which  indicated  "a  gen- 
eral repugnance  to  the  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  the  poor  occasioned  by  failure  to 
pay  the  poll  tax. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  language  was 
written  by  the  Supreme  Court,  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  333  to  85  passed  the  bill 
outlawing  by  statute  the  poll  tax.  The 
other  body,  lacking  only  four  votes,  did 
the  same  thing.  Extensive  hearings,  re- 
ports, and  debate  have  further  indicated 
a  general  repugnance  to  the  disenfran- 
chisement  of  the  poor  occasioned  by 
failure  to  pay  the  tax. 

Now  we  have  fulfilled,  I  believe,  the 
requirements  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision for  striking  down  the  poll  tax  as 
a  condition  to  voting  in  the  findings 
made  in  this  conference  report.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  the  report  Is  In 
this  language: 

The  conference  report  adopts  a  substitute 
provision  which  rephrases  the  findings  of 
Congress  in  subsection  (a)  and  contains  a 
congressional  declaration  that  by  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  iable 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  his  associates  for  taking  the  price 
tag  off  the  franchise  to  vote  In  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ad- 
mit I  am  dismayed  and  more  than  a  lit- 
tle frustrated  by  the  action  taken  on  the 
voting  rights  bill  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  am  speaking  specifically  of 
their  action  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision which  would  have  outlawed  State 
F>oll  taxes  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  over 
the  failure  of  the  conference  committee 
to  retain  this  provision  because  It  was 
largely  over  the  poll  tax  Issue  that  I  was 
constrained  to  desert  the  alternative 
measure  drafted  as  a  substitute  by  the 
leadership  of  my  own  party.  I  supported 
the  so-called  committee  measure,  es- 
poused by  the  majority  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  voted  on  Its  behalf. 

A  conference  Is  designed  to  compro- 
mise on  conflicting  provisions  In  similar 
bills  approved  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other;  to  work  out  a  version  acceptable 
to  both.  The  spirit  of  compromise  Is 
that  you  give  a  little  in  order  to  win  a 
little.  I  must  say  I  deeply  regret  and 
I  am  somewhat  mystified  that  the  "little" 
which  our  conferees  gave  was  the  poll 
tax  provision. 


This  provision  was  voted  on  and  up- 
held by  the  House  in  our  version  of  the 
bill.  It  was  knocked  out  of  the  Senate 
version  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  I 
cannot  help  wondering  what  pressures 
were  brought  to  bear  to  fortify  the  Sen- 
ate objections  to  this  provision  and  to 
so  weaken  and  undermine  the  determina- 
tion to  retain  the  provision  expressed  by 
the  positive  vote  of  this  body. 

I  intend  to  support  this  bill.  I  will  vote 
for  It  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  There  Is  much  of  merit  In  the 
bill.  However,  It  remains  Incomplete 
without  the  ban  against  State  poll  taxes. 
It  cannot  do  the  job  it  is  designed  to  do 
so  long  as  these  discriminatory,  unfair 
devices  are  permitted  to  exist.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  remain  any  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  any  of  us  as  to  what  these  poll 
taxes  accomplish,  and  what  they  are 
specifically  designed  to  accomplish.  So 
long  as  they  remain  legal,  there  will  re- 
main a  device  which  can  be  used  to  deny 
fundamental  rights  to  our  citizens. 

I  confidently  predict  that  we  will 
soon  be  forced  to  return  to  this  issue  for 
the  third  time  perhaps  in  as  many  years. 
We  will  have  to  come  back  and  deal  with 
the  poll  tax  because  we  are  falling  to 
deal  with  It  now  and  because,  by  not  deal- 
ing with  It,  we  are  not  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  denial  of  voter  rights.  The  bill 
we  approve  now  snips  some  of  the  fringe 
around  the  edge,  but  leaves  the  binding 
Intact. 

We  will  have  to  come  back  to  it  and 
deal  with  it  In  another  panicky,  so-called 
must  bill  m  another  few  years,  perhaps  in 
another  few  months.  And  we  will  have 
to  answer  the  same  letters  from  our  con- 
stituents who  will  write  to  find  out  why. 
They  will  want  to  know  then,  as  many 
of  them  have  wondered  this  year,  why 
it  Is  necessary  to  tackle  another  major 
civil  rights  bill  so  soon  after  we  have 
finished  with  one.  Their  questions  will 
have  a  more  E>ointed  ring  to  them  since, 
by  that  time,  we  will  have  enacted  not 
one  but  two  major  civil  rights  laws  In  as 
many  years,  and  one  of  these  will  have 
been  In  the  very  same  ballpark — voter 
rights. 

I  must  say.  It  is  not  a  prospect  to  which 
I  am  looking  forward. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
look  very  briefiy  at  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are. 

In  1964  we  passed  a  great  civil  rights 
bill.  It  effectively  eliminated  the  scourge 
of  racial  discrimination  in  many  areas  of 
our  national  life.  But  it  was  a  matter  of 
compromise  and  in  that  compromise  we 
weakened  the  section  that  dealt  with 
voting  rights. 

In  early  1965  it  became  apparent  that 
new  legislation  would  be  required  to  im- 
plement the  15th  amendment.  At  that 
time,  many  supporters  of  strong  civil 
rights  legislation  were  impatient  with 
the  administration  and  expressed  appre- 
hension that  the  proposal  to  come  from 
the  Justice  Department  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  correct  what  had  be- 
come a  disgraceful  and  intolerable  situa- 
tion In  the  hard-core  areas  of  segrega- 
tion. 

President  Johnson  sent  us  a  strong, 
effective  proposal.  During  our  weeks  of 
legislative  work,  our  committee  made 


some  improvements  and  certainly  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  House  approved  our  committees 
efforts.  But  every  one  of  us  was  appre- 
hensive about  the  outcome  of  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  Historically,  no  civil 
rights  legislation  had  ever  weathered  a 
conference. 

I  tell  you  that  this  conference  report 
is  the  finest,  fairest,  most  effective  bill 
that  any  of  us  could  ever  have  hoped  for. 
Much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of 
the  Long-Boggs  amendment.  No  part  of 
the  bill  has  been  so  erroneously  distorted 
as  this  provision.  It  does  one  thing;  It 
encourages  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  voting  rights  bill. 

Now  no  one  is  "satisfied"  when  one- 
half  of  the  Negroes  are  registered.  But 
that  is  not  the  factor  which  implements 
the  Long-Boggs  amendment.  That 
merely  puts  the  case  in  court,  and  In 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  In- 
sure uniformity  of  standards.  Local  of- 
ficials must  then  prove  that  there  Is  not 
and  Is  not  likely  to  be  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  that  district  in  voting. 

Results  of  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  1964  act  clearly  demon- 
strate a  willingness  in  some  areas  in  the 
South  to  comply  with  the  law.  This 
amendment  simply  encourages  such  com- 
pliance. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  suddenly  become 
champions  of  the  poll  tax  ban.  Their 
sincerity  becomes  somewhat  questionable 
when  one  remembers  the  original  Ford 
substitute.  It  kept  poll  taxes.  It  did  not 
ban  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
i-eferred  to  this  conference  report  as  a 
shamble.  He  errs.  The  only  shamble 
was  the  Ford  substitute.  It  was  left  in 
that  condition  when  the  House  properly 
and  overwhelmingly  rejected  it  on  July  9. 
We  hear  that  certain  parts  of  the 
House  bill  over  which  the  conferees  dif- 
fered should  be  inviolate  of  compromise 
because  they  were  a  matter  of  record 
vote.  How  much  legislation  would  Con- 
u'ress  enact  if  we  followed  that  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  whose  rights  have 
been  so  wrongly  and  sometimes  viciously 
denied,  have  been  uncommonly  patient. 
Rejection  of  this  conference  report  would 
be  a  tragic  betrayal  of  that  patience.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes 
me  that  this  last-minute  attack  on  this 
conference  report  is  simply  a  demagogic 
device  to  defeat  the  bill.  I  can  say  now 
as  a  conferee,  we  fought  hard  with  ref- 
erence to  this  bill  and  we  have  the  major 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  In  the  con- 
ference report. 
Some  want  to  make  very  light  of  that. 
With  reference  to  the  so-called  Long- 
Boggs  amendment,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  coufX  order  must  be  ob- 
tained to  remove  examiners.  It  does  not 
merely  rely  on  the  discretion  of  an  ap- 
pointee. This  provision  permits  a  sub- 
division to  seek,  through  court  action  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  removal  of  examiners  when 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  nonwhite 
voting  age  population  is  registered.  This 
is  a  minimum.    The  subdivision  also  has 


to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  (1)  all  persons  listed  have 
been  placed  on  the  voting  rolls,  and  (2) 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  future  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote.  What  wrong  can  there  be 
in  that?  It  is  only  doing  what  is  right 
to  do.  I  say  to  you  again,  any  vote  to 
strike  this  out  will  imperil  this  bill. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1564  is  now  before  vis. 
It  Is  the  final  step  In  developing  this 
bill  on  voting  rights  which  is  long  over- 
due. 

It  Is  almost  100  years  since  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  It  made  a  solemn  pledge  to 
our  Nation's  citizens — a  pledge  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  color, 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  vote.  This 
pledge  has  not  been  fulfilled;  it  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  there  has  been  a 
determined  conspiracy  in  the  South  to 
prevent  Negro  citizens  from  voting.  It 
took  violence,  brutality,  and  murder  to 
arouse  the  Nation  and  make  the  Con- 
gress recognize  the  need  for  legislation 
to  implement  the  pledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Now  we  have  that  legislation  before  us. 
It  has  been  ably  guided  through  the  con- 
ference by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Chairman  Emanttel  Celler,  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  In  most 
cases  the  Senate  conferees  receded  from 
their  version  of  the  bill  and  accepted 
the  stronger  language  adopted  In  the 
House. 

However,  in  at  least  three  cases  the 
differences  are  significant.  In  one,  that 
dealing  with  the  voting  rights  of 
Spanish-speaking  citizens,  the  confer- 
ence has  adopted  the  Senate  language 
for  which  I  have  been  fighting  for  so 

Section  4(e)  of  the  conference  bill 
allows  a  prospective  voter  to  qualify, 
without  taking  a  literacy  test,  by  demon- 
strating that  he  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade,  or  whatever  grade  the  State  re- 
quires, in  a  school  under  the  American 
flag,  without  regard  to  whether  that 
school  was  conducted  In  English. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  will  no 
doubt  remember  that,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  House  debate  on  the  voting 
rights  bUl,  I  urged  that  H.R.  6400  be 
amended  to  Include  this  provision.  I 
noted  that,  without  it,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens,  residing  in 
New  York,  but  educated  in  Puerto  Rico, 
are  being  arbitrarily  disenfranchised, 
merely  because  of  New  Yorks  State's 
English  language  literacy  test.  Chair- 
man Celler  immediately  responded  and 
assured  me  that  he  would  accept  the  pro- 
vision. Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
was  narrowly  defeated  In  the  House. 

The  Senate  adopted  exactly  the  same 
provision  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
48  to  19.  Now  the  conference  has  taken 
the  same  wise  course.  Its  action  Is  an 
important  step  toward  assuring  equal 
rights  for  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  difference 
represents  a  setback,  for  the  House  re- 
ceded from  the  complete  ban  on  the  poll 
tax  which  the  House  adopted.  Instead, 
a  congressional  finding — that  the  poll  tax 
precludes  persons  of  limited  means  from 


voting  or  Imposes  financial  hardship 
upon  such  persons  as  a  precondition  to 
their  exercise  of  the  franchise,  that  the 
tax  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  legitimate  state  Interest  in 
the  conduct  of  elections,  and  that  in  some 
areas  the  poll  tax  has  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  denying  persons  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race  or  color — is  Inserted. 
The  conference  bill  also  directs  the  At- 
torney Greneral  to  institute  action  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax. 

It  is  most  disappointing  that  the  House 
has  retreated  on  the  poll  tax.  Now  is  the 
time  to  ban,  once  and  for  all,  the 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory  poll  tax  In 
all  elections.  I  fall  to  understand  why 
the  administration  did  not  support  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  the 
Boggs  amendment  when  it  was  offered 
in  the  House.  It  was  defeated  then.  I 
regret  that  the  conferees  receded  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopting  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  1965  voting  rights  bill, 
we  will  at  long  last  be  responding  to  the 
conscience  of  America,  a  conscience  that 
cries  out  for  an  end  to  voting  discrimina- 
tion. After  the  President  signs  it,  I  urge 
the  Attorney  General  to  move  Immedi- 
ately to  implement  its  provisions. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  time  does  not  permit  ade- 
quate discussion  of  this  conference  re- 
port. It  Is  a  foregone  fact  that  this 
House  Is  today  going  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  and  I  must  once  again 
raise  my  voice  In  opposition  to  this  vm- 
constltutlonal  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  any  Member 
of  this  Congress  can  believe  that  this 
measure  is  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, constitutional. 

Section  n,  article  4,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, states,  and  I  quote: 

citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  In 
the  several  States. 

This  legislation  Is  discriminatory  In 
that  citizens  of  all  the  States  are  not 
entitled  by  this  legislation,  as  the  Con- 
stitution provides,  to  all  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  citizens  of  other 
States. 

It  further  Ignores  the  Constitution  In 
that  It  takes  away  from  a  few  States  the 
right  to  prescribe  voter  qualifications. 
The  penalty  of  the  law  is  discriminatory 
in  that  the  penalty  is  more  severe  on  six 
Southern  States  than  on  the  other  States. 
It  contains  much  more.  But  we've  dis- 
cussed the  provisions  of  this  bill  on  a 
number  of  occasions  before,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  House  is  not  to  be 
guided  by  constitutional  principles  nor 
by  what  is  right  or  wrong.  The  mass 
hysteria  which  has  swept  over  this  coun- 
try has  come  to  roost  In  this  Congress 
and  too  many  Members  of  this  House  are 
going  to  be  guided  simply  by  what,  at 
the  present,  appears  to  be  political 
expediency. 

I  win  not  be  caught  up  by  such  hys- 
teria, because  I  remember  the  oath  I 
took  upon  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
Congress.  Therefore,  in  good  conscience 
and   without   reservation,   I   will   vote 
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against  this  conference  report  and  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me.  understand  how 
any  man,  especially  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  States  to  be  discriminated  against, 
could  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  DONOHTJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  this  House  to  promptly 
and  resoundingly  accept  and  approve 
this  historical  conference  report  on  vot- 
ing rights  because  I  very  deeply  believe 
its  adoption  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  this  Nation  as  a 
democracy. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee I  can  conscientiously  reassure 
you  that  the  committee  members,  from 
both  Chambers,  worked  diligently  and 
arduously  to  cooperatively  construct  the 
strongest  possible  voting  rights  measure 
in  our  legislative  history. 

The  basic  objective  of  your  committee 
was  twofold.  We  pledged  ourselves  to 
forge  a  legislative  instrument  that  would 
give  each  American  citizen  everywhere 
in  this  country  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  free  elections  of  all 
public  oflBcers  and  which  would  encour- 
age him  to  so  participate.  At  the  same 
time  we  sought  to  reach  this  objective 
by  the  most  careful  choosing  of  such 
language  and  means  as  would  tend  to 
avoid  and  minimize  the  temptations  and 
opportunities  to  project  legal  challenges 
and  probings  that  could  result  in  in- 
terminable obstruction  and  delay  of  the 
fullest  and  speediest  operation  and  ap- 
plication of  all  the  benefits  and  provisions 
of  the  bill.  After  reviewing  the  substance 
of  this  report.  I  feel  you  will  agree  it 
represents  the  most  prudent  achieve- 
ment of  this  twofold  objective. 

This  is  particularly  reflected,  I  think, 
in  the  final  language  of  the  most  contro- 
versial poll  tax  provision  which  em- 
phasizes the  solid  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  at  large  against 
the  poll  tax  levy  as  a  precondition  of  vot- 
ing and  instructs  the  Attorney  General 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  move  in  tradi- 
tional court  charmels  for  its  invalida- 
tion as  constituting  a  device  of  dis- 
crimination. It  appears  that  all  au- 
thorities and  interested  parties  are 
united  in  their  approval  and  acceptance 
of  this  final  provision. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  the  bill 
is  that  providing  automatically  for  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  voters  in 
States  and  subdivisions  in  which  less 
than  50  percent  of  persons  of  the  voting 
age  were  registered  last  fall  and  in  which 
a  test  or  device  was  used  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting. 

A  further  vitally  important  provision 
prescribes  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
acting  under  the  color  of  law  for  failure 
or  refusal  to  permit  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual to  vote  or  failure  to  properly  count 
or  tabulate  their  votes  and  for  the  co- 
ercion, the  intimidation,  or  the  threaten- 
ing of  voters. 

An  overall  examination  of  this  report 
will  show  that  in  its  antipoU  tax  pro- 
visions and  in  protection  of  voters  the 
bill  before  you  goes  far  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration's original  proposals.  The 
distinguished  and  esteemed  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  already  very  ably  and 
fully  explained  all  other  pertinent  is- 
sues and  decisions  within  the  report  and 


there  is  no  need  to  burden  you  now  with 
unnecessary  repetitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  at  the  out- 
set of  my  remarks  I  believe  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  fundamental  to  true  de- 
mocracy in  action  and  I  further  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  exert 
every  possible  legislative  effort  to  pre- 
serve, extend,  and  encourage  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right.  The  only  way  we  can 
carry  out  that  duty  is  through  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  designed  to  re- 
move and  eliminate  all  the  obstacles  and 
obstructions  that  have  been  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  used  to  deny  that  right  to 
any  citizen  anywhere  in  this  country. 

This  great  Nation  was  founded  upon 
and  has  been  committed  to  the  principle 
of  equal  justice  under  the  law  to  all  citi- 
zens. By  approval  of  this  history  mak- 
ing bill  before  us  we  can  take  another 
mighty  step  along  this  Nation's  honored 
march  toward  further  fulfillment  of  our 
traditional  goals  of  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  treatment  for  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Let  us  take  that  giant 
step  now. 

The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

TheSPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  McEWEN.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McEwEN  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1564  to  the  committee  of 
conference  with  Instructions  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Insist  upon  the 
following  amendments: 

In  Section  13,  the  first  sentence,  clause  (a) , 
after  the  words  "Civil  Service  Commission" 
strike  the  words,  "or  whenever  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  deter- 
mines in  an  action  for  declaratory  judgment 
brought  by  any  political  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  the  Director  of  the  Census 
has  determined  that  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  nonwhlte  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  are  registered  to  vote.". 

In  section  13,  the  second  sentence,  after 
the  words  "of  this  Section",  Insert  a  period 
and  strike  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

In  section  13,  strike  all  of  the  third  sen- 
tence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  118,  nays  284,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  218] 
YEAS— 118 


Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Ctirtls 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Plndley 
Fine 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Prellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Ooodell 
GrtflBn 
Oross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hall 


Adair  Baldwin 
Anderson.  HI       Bates 

Andrews.  Bell 

N.  Dak.  Betts 

Arends  Bolton 

Ashbrook  Bow 

Ayres  Bray 


Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Annunzio 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Band.stra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Connan 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 

Dimcan.  Greg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hansen, Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

TAacGregor 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morse 

Mosher 

O'Konskl 

NAYS— 284 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Pried  el 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gatblngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 


Pelly 

Pirnle 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld,  m. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tupper 

Watkins 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 
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Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 


Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Trimble 


Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


HoUfleld 

HoEmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Laird 

Lindsay 

McMillan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Morton 

Nelsen  , 

Powell 


Rivers,  Alaska 

RoncaJlo 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watts 

Williams 

Wright 


Ashley 

Baring 

Battin 

Berry 

Bingham 

Bonner 

Cabell 

Clahill 

Carey 

Colmer 

Green,  Oreg. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  POAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROCK  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annovmced  as 
above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  328,  nays  74,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  219) 
YEAS— 328 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
AsplnaU 


Ayres 

Boiling 

Baldwin 

Bolton 

Bandstra 

Bow 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Bates 

Bray 

Belcher 

Brock 

B«ll 

Brooks 

Bennett 

Broomfield 

Berry 

Brown,  Calif. 

Betts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Blatnlk 

Burke 

Boggs 

Burton,  Calif 

Boland 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUsworth 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Andrews, 
George  W. 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Ii    In 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

NAYS— 74 

Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashmore 
Beckworth 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 


Callaway 

Hansen, Idaho 

Pool 

Casey 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cooley 

Harris 

Roberts 

Davis.  Ga. 

H6bert 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Henderson 

Satterfield 

Dickinson 

Jonas 

Scott 

Dorn 

Jones.  Ala. 

Selden 

Dowdy 

Kornegay 

Sikes 

Downing 

Landrum 

Smith,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala 

Lennon 

Smith,  Va. 

Everett 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Fino 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Tuck 

Flynt 

Martin,  Ala. 

Tuten 

Fountain 

Matthews 

Utt 

Fuqua 

Michel 

Waggonner 

Gathings 

MUls 

Watson 

Gettys 

Murray 

Whltener 

Gross 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Whltten 

Gtirney 

Passman 

Willis 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Poage 

Haley 

Poff 

NOT  VOTING — 32 

Ashley 

Hosmer 

Roncalio 

Baring 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scheuer 

Battin 

Keogh 

Taylor 

Bingham 

Laird 

Thomas 

Bonner 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Cahlll 

McMillan 

Walker,  Miss. 

Carey 

Martin.  Mass. 

Watts 

Colmer 

Morton 

Williams 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Hall 

Powell 

HoUfleld 

Rivers,  Alaska 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The   Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this 

vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor 
against. 

Mr.  Roncalio  for,  with  Mr.  Williams 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  McMil- 
lan against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker   of  Mississippi   against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Battin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Morton.  ' 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2054)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania?      [After  a  pause.]     The  Chair 
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against  this  conference  report  and  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me.  understand  how 
any  man,  especially  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  States  to  be  discriminated  against, 
could  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  this  House  to  promptly 
and  resoundingly  accept  and  approve 
this  historical  conference  report  on  vot- 
ing rights  because  I  very  deeply  believe 
its  adoption  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  this  Nation  as  a 
democracy. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee I  can  conscientiously  reassure 
you  that  the  committee  members,  from 
both  Chambers,  worked  diligently  and 
arduously  to  cooperatively  construct  the 
strongest  possible  voting  rights  measure 
in  our  legislative  history. 

The  basic  objective  of  your  committee 
was  twofold.  We  pledged  ourselves  to 
forge  a  legislative  instrument  that  would 
give  each  American  citizen  everywhere 
in  this  country  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  free  elections  of  all 
public  oflBcers  and  which  would  encour- 
age him  to  so  participate.  At  the  same 
time  we  sought  to  reach  this  objective 
by  the  most  careful  choosing  of  such 
language  and  means  as  would  tend  to 
avoid  and  minimize  the  temptations  and 
opportunities  to  project  legal  challenges 
and  probings  that  could  result  in  in- 
terminable obstruction  and  delay  of  the 
fullest  and  speediest  operation  and  ap- 
plication of  all  the  benefits  and  provisions 
of  the  bill.  After  reviewing  the  substance 
of  this  report.  I  feel  you  will  agree  it 
represents  the  most  prudent  achieve- 
ment of  this  twofold  objective. 

This  is  particularly  reflected,  I  think, 
in  the  final  language  of  the  most  contro- 
versial poll  tax  provision  which  em- 
phasizes the  solid  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  at  large  against 
the  poll  tax  levy  as  a  precondition  of  vot- 
ing and  instructs  the  Attorney  General 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  move  in  tradi- 
tional court  channels  for  its  invalida- 
tion as  constituting  a  device  of  dis- 
crimination. It  appears  that  all  au- 
thorities and  interested  parties  are 
united  in  their  approval  and  acceptance 
of  this  final  provision. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  the  bill 
is  that  providing  automatically  for  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  voters  in 
States  and  subdivisions  in  which  less 
than  50  percent  of  persons  of  the  voting 
age  were  registered  last  fall  and  in  which 
a  test  or  device  was  used  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting. 

A  further  vitally  important  provision 
prescribes  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
acting  imder  the  color  of  law  for  failure 
or  refusal  to  permit  a  qualified  Indi- 
vidual to  vote  or  failure  to  properly  count 
or  tabulate  their  votes  and  for  the  co- 
ercion, the  intimidation,  or  the  threaten- 
ing of  voters. 

An  overall  examination  of  this  report 
will  show  that  in  its  antipoU  tax  pro- 
visions and  in  protection  of  voters  the 
bill  before  you  goes  far  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration's original  proposals.  The 
distinguished  and  esteemed  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  already  very  ably  and 
fully  explained  all  other  pertinent  is- 
sues and  decisions  within  the  report  and 


there  is  no  need  to  burden  you  now  with 
unnecessary  repetitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  at  the  out- 
set of  my  remarks  I  believe  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  fundamental  to  true  de- 
mocracy in  action  and  I  further  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  exert 
every  possible  legislative  effort  to  pre- 
serve, extend,  and  encourage  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right.  The  only  way  we  can 
carry  out  that  duty  is  through  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  designed  to  re- 
move and  eliminate  all  the  obstacles  and 
obstructions  that  have  been  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  used  to  deny  that  right  to 
any  citizen  anywhere  in  this  country. 

This  great  Nation  was  founded  upon 
and  has  been  committed  to  the  principle 
of  equal  justice  under  the  law  to  all  citi- 
zens. By  approval  of  this  history  mak- 
ing bill  before  us  we  can  take  another 
mighty  step  along  this  Nation's  honored 
march  toward  further  fulfillment  of  our 
traditional  goals  of  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  treatment  for  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Let  us  take  that  giant 
step  now. 

The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  McEWEN.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McEwEN  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1564  to  the  committee  of 
conference  with  Instructions  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Insist  upon  the 
following  amendments : 

In  Section  13,  the  first  sentence,  clause  (a) , 
after  the  words  "Civil  Service  Commission" 
strike  the  words,  "or  whenever  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  deter- 
mines In  an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment 
brought  by  any  political  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  the  Director  of  the  Census 
has  determined  that  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  nonwhlte  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  are  registered  to  vote.". 

In  section  13.  the  second  sentence,  after 
the  words  "of  this  Section".  Insert  a  period 
and  strike  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

In  section  13,  strike  all  of  the  third  sen- 
tence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  118,  nays  284,  not  voting  32, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  218] 

YEAS— 118 


Adair 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayxes 


Baldwin 

Bates 

Bell 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 


Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Cxirtls 
Dague 
Devls,  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbcm 
Flndley 
Flno 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Prellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Goodell 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Gumey 
Hall 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Annunzlo 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bxirke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Olevenger 
Cobelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Dtmcan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

lAacGregor 

MallUard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matblas 

Iday 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morse 

Mosher 

O'Konski 

NAYS— 284 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Ga  things 
Gettys 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Griffiths 
Hagan,Oa. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 


Pelly 

Plrnle 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reld,  ni. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Roudebvish 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tupper 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Landriun 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poaga 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 
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Pucinski 

Purcell 

Race 

Eaiidall 

Redlin 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 


Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 


Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Ashley 

Baring 

Baltin 

Berry 

Bingham 

Bonner 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Carey 

Colmer 

Green,  Oreg. 


Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Laird 

Lindsay 

McMillan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Powell 


Rivers,  Alaska 

Roncallo 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watts 

Williams 

Wright 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  wmiams  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr,  Bingham  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  POAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROCK  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as 
above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  328,  nays  74,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  219] 
YEAS — 328 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 


Ay  res 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 


Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

BrEulemas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 


Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Ii    in 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love  '-- 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 


Hanley  Ottlnger 

Hanna  Patman 

Hansen,  Iowa      Patten 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews, 
George  W. 


NAYS — 74 

Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashmore 
Beckworth 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Yoimger 
Zablocki 


Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 


Callaway 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pool 

Casey 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cooley 

Harris 

Roberts 

Davis,  Ga. 

H6bert 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Henderson 

Satterfield 

Dickinson 

Jonas 

Scott 

Dorn 

Jones,  Ala. 

Selden     ,. 

Dowdy 

Kornegay 

Sikes 

Downing 

Landrum 

Smith,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala 

Lennon 

Smith,  Va. 

Everett 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Flno 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Tuck 

Flynt 

Martin,  Ala. 

Tuten 

Fountain 

Matthews 

Utt 

Fuqua 

Michel 

Waggonner 

Gathings 

Mills 

Watson 

Gettys 

Murray 

Whltener 

Gross 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Whltten 

Gurney 

Passman 

Willis 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Poage 

Haley 

Poff 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Ashley 

Hosmer 

Roncallo 

Baring 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scheuer 

Battln 

Keogh 

Taylor 

Bingham 

Laird 

Thomas 

Bonner 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Cahill 

McMillan 

Walker,  Miss 

Carey 

Martin,  Mass. 

Watts 

Colmer 

Morton 

Williams 

Green,  Oreg, 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Hall 

Powell 

Holifleld 

Rivers,  Alaska 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against, 

Mr.  Holifleld  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor 
against. 

Mr.  Roncallo  for,  with  Mr.  Williams 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  McMil- 
lan against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker   of  Mississippi   against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr,  Thomas  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2054)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania?     [After  a  pause.]     The  Chair 
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hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr.  Hays,  Mrs.  Bolton.  Mr. 
Adair,  and  Mr.  Mailliard. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  24) 
to  expand,  extend,  and  accelerate  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


INTEREST   EQUALIZATION   TAX 

Mr.  DELANEY  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  498.  Rept.  No.  719) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the    Whole   House  on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  provide  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalizaton  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.    After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.     It  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended   by   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means  now  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute    shall    be    considered    as    having 
been  read  for  amendment.    No  other  amend- 
ment  to   the   bill   or   committee   substitute 
shall  be  in  order  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,    and   said   amendments   shall    be    In 
order   any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,     but     such     amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.    At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House,  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been    adopted,    and    the    previous    question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and   amendments    thereto   to   final   passage 
without     intervening    motion,    except    one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CAS- 
UALTY    LOSSES     ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO  MAJOR  DISASTERS 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7502)  relatmg 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain 
casualty  losses  attributable  to  major  dis- 
asters, which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  make  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 
Mr.   MILLS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  7502  as  reported  to  the  House  by 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  existing  law  re- 
lating to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of 
casualty  losses  to  provide  that  if  property 
is  destroyed  or  damaged  by  a  storm,  flood, 
or  other  casualty  which  is  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  disaster,  then,  if  the  losses  exceed 
the  gains,  both  the  losses  and  the  gains 
will  be  treated  as  ordinary  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Under  present  law,  uninsured  business 
losses — or  those  from  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income — arising  from 
a  fire  or  other  casualty  are  treated  as 
ordinary  losses  without  regard  to  any 
gains  the  taxpayer  may  have.  This  rule 
is  not  changed  by  H.R.  7502— which  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Al 
Ullman.  In  the  case  of  major  disasters, 
the  pending  bill  supplements  this  rule  of 
existing  law  to  provide  substantially 
similar  loss  treatment  for  partially  in- 
sured business  property — or  property 
held  for  the  production  of  income.  This 
loss  treatment  also  is  provided  in  the  case 
of  major  disasters  for  losses  of  personal 

assets  held  for  over  6  months such  as 

a  personal  residence — whether  or  not  it 
is  covered  by  any  insurance. 

In  addition,  a  technical  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  uninsured  losses  aris- 
ing from  the  destruction — in  whole  or 
in  part — theft,  or  seizure,  or  requisition 
or  condemnation  of  property— used  in 
the  trade  or  business  or  capital  assets 
held  more  than  6  months — are  to  be  off- 
set against  gains  otherwise  treated  as 
capital  gains  except  to  the  extent  they 
are  specifically  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sion. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objection  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  unanimous  in  urging  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7502 


recognized  losses  from  such  partially  insured 
conversions  exceed  the  recognized  gains  from 
such  Involuntary  conversions." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Novem- 
ber 30.  1964. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

"That  (a)  section  1231(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'In  the  case  of  any  Involuntary  con- 
version of  property  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  but  for  this  sentence) 
which  Is  attributable  to  a  storm,  flood,  fire, 
or  other  casualty  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  a  major  disaster  for 
the  pvirposes  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950,  as  amended,  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (42  U.S.C.  sees.  1855-1855g),  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  such  involun- 
tary conversion  (whether  resulting  in  gain 
or  loss)  if,  during  the  taxable  year,  the  recog- 
nized losses  from  such  conversions  exceed 
the  recognized  gains  from  such  conversions." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
November  30.  1964. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1231 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'losses'  the  first 
place  it  appears  '(including  losses  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise)'. 
"(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  in  respect  of  losses  sustained 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. " 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  certain  casualty  losses  attributable  to 
major  disaster 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
section  1231(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    sentence:    "In 
the  case  of  any  Involuntary  conversion  of 
property   (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  but  for  this  sentence)  in  respect 
of  which  the  taxpayer  is  compensated  for  by 
insurance  in  some  amount,  and  which  is  at- 
tributable  to  a  storm,  flood,  flre,  or  other 
casualty   which   is   subsequently   designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  disaster  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950.  as  amended,  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  in  major  disas- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes'  (64  Stat.  1109). 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  such  in- 
voluntary conversion   (whether  resulting  in 
gain  or  loes)  If.  dvurlng  the  taxable  year,  the 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OF  NICKEL— ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  consideration  today  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  6431,  but  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr.  Dun- 
can] that  if  I  did  do  so  he  would  have  to 
object  today.  Therefore,  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  the  bill  be  considered,  but  I  will 
ask  later  in  this  session  for  its  considera- 
tion.   

NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  618)  for  the 
relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  briefly 
discuss  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  few 
moments  private  bill,  S.  618,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  $55,000  lump  sum  payment 
and  retirement  benefits  "as  a  gratuity 
for  the  sacrifices"  of  Miss  Nora  I.  Sam- 
uelli, of  Rumania,  a  former  employee  of 
the   American    Legation   in   Bucharest. 


This  legislation  requires  a  more  complete 
explanation  than  we  have  received  to 
date.  The  bill  was  drawn  by  the  State 
Department,  originated  in  the  Senate, 
and  has  been  passed  over  thrice  by  the 
House  objectors  when  called  up  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  emo- 
tional factors  inherent  in  a  case  of  this 
type  much  publicity  has  been  generated 
which  makes  objective  and  rational  con- 
sideration exceptionally  difficult. 

As  Members  know,  the  Private  Calen- 
dar does  not  permit  any  question,  discus- 
sion or  debate  of  a  bill.  Therefore,  I 
take  this  time  to  present  some  additional 
facts  and  views  regarding  S.  618.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Claims  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  providing  this  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Miss  Samuelli.  by  all  reports,  is  a 
decent,  sensitive  person  who  performed 
her  job  loyally  and  well  for  the  United 
States.  She  was  imprisoned  by  Ru- 
manian authorities  for  12  years — prob- 
ably because  of  her  employment  by  the 
United  States.  She  is  entitled  to  full 
consideration,  even  sympathy— which  I 
am  determined  to  accord  her.  But  in- 
dividual personalities  and  special  inter- 
ests should  not  supersede  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 
Miss  Samuelli  had  been  employed  at 
the  American  Legation  in  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania, as  a  clerk,  performing  unclassi- 
fied duties,  for  V/2  years,  when,  in  July 
1949.  she  was  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
victed— unjustly  by  our  standards — by 
the  Rumanian  Communist  regime  for 
treason  and  espionage  as  a  turncoat  spy 
for  the  United  States.  She  was  confined 
for  almost  12  years.  Her  imprisonment 
was  harsh — often  incommunicado  and 
sometimes  in  solitary  confinement.  She 
suffered  a  painful,  but  not  disabling,  ac- 
cidental back  injury  during  this  period. 

Miss  Samuelli  was  not  a  spy  for  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  she  was  a  spy  for  the 
Communists. 

After  her  release  from  prison  in  June 
of  1961.  Miss  Samuelli  went  to  France, 
where  she  contacted  her  former  superior 
officer  who  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  State  show  full  ap- 
preciation for  her  loyal  services  to  the 
United   States   and   the   hardships   she 
endured.    For  several  reasons — the  un- 
usual circumstances  involved,  the  lack 
of  a  clear  law  or  regulation  covering  the 
case,  the  insistence   by   Miss  Samuelli 
that  the  United  States  reward  her  com- 
parably  with   her   English   and   Israeli 
counterparts,  and  a  variety  of  bureau- 
cratic  mistakes — no    satisfactory   com- 
promise of  her  entitlement  was  effected. 
In  1963,  Miss  Samuelli  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  present  her  case  in  person.    The 
State  Department  agreed  to  sponsor  leg- 
islation to  compensate  all  persons  in  her 
category  for  their  full  salaries  for  the 
time  spent  in  prison.    Such  a  bill  is  now 
pending  In  the  House.     Miss  Samuelli 
also  Importuned  several  Members  of  the 
other  body,  who  were  Impressed  with  her 
story,  and  who  urged  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  seek  a  more  generous  award  of 


her   full   back   salary,   plus   retirement 
benefits,  plus  a  $20,000  gratuity. 

Miss  Samuelli's  compensation  at  the 
time  of  her  arrest  was  $1,920  per  an- 
num— a  fair  and  mutually  satisfactory 
wage  for  unclassified  work  in  Bucharest 
at  the  time.  The  Department  of  State, 
which  now  contends  her  case  is  "the  most 
deserving  ever  encountered,"  originally 
set  her  entitlement  at  $26,972.46--com- 
puted  on  the  basis  of  her  last  prearrest 
salary  rate  projected  over  the  total 
period  of  her  imprisonment. 

After  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
interceded,  the  Department  of  State 
revised  the  figure  upward  to  $44.873.67 — 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
compensation  received  by  a  fellow  em- 
ployee— who  held  a  similar  position  and 
was  paid  the  same  salary  as  Miss  Sam- 
uelli at  the  time  she  was  imprisoned — 
and  who  continued  to  work  throughout 
the  period  during  which  Miss  Samuelli 
was  confined,  plus  full  pay  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  at  the  highest  estimated 
rate  of  about  $3,300  per  annum,  plus 
accrued  annual  leave.  Value  of  .pen- 
sion benents  are  difficult  to  compute; 
however,  at  present  rates  her  annuity 
would  be  about  $85  per  month.  $1,020 
per  year,  or  an  actuarial  value  of  $10,- 
440  to  $28,700.  If  Miss  Samuelli  were  to 
apply  for  service-connected  disability 
compensation,  and  if  approved,  her  total 
benefits  could  be  greater. 

Pursuant  to  standard  procedure,  the 
mother  of  Miss  Samuelli  received  a  sum 
equal  to  her  salary  for  6  months  shortly 
after  Miss  Samuelli  was  arrested  in 
1949. 

Another  pending  bill  would  grant  U.S. 
citizenship  to  Miss  Samuelli. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  $10,000 
payment  for  "suffering  and  expenses" 
was  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Department  has  stated 
that  this  siun  is  "a  gratuity  in  recogni- 
tion, not  only  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal suffering  she  endured,  but  also  the 
expenses  to  which  Miss  Samuelli  has 
been  put  in  developing  this  first  case 
of  its  kind."  These  expenses  are  said  to 
include  legal  fees  and  costs  of  travel  in 
pursuing  her  claim,  although  payment 
of  the  former  is  specifically  prohibited 
by  the  bill.  This  provision,  in  effect, 
pays  a  bonus  to  a  stateless  person  for 
developing  a  claim  against  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Some  Members  believe  this 
Is  a  first-of-its-kind  bonus— which 
should  not  be  encouraged,  let  alone 
subsidized. 

It  is  understood  that  another  almost 
identical  case  is  known  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  was  withheld  because 
the  Samuelli  case  has  more  emotional 
and  political  appeal,  and  also  because 
Miss  Samuelli  has  more  prominent  sup- 
porters and  advocates.  This  appears  to 
be  a  questionable  parliamentai-y  tactic — 
discriminatory  and  conceivably  detri- 
mental to  the  other  case — which  casts  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  both,  in  my  opinion. 
The  State  Department  has  assured  me, 
in  writing,  that  the  "Department  will 
not  consider  the  amount  provided  in  this 
bill  as  a  precedent  for  other  claimants." 
In  other  words,  we  are  assured  that 
other  claimants  will  not  be  given  bo- 
nuses.   Some  Members  consider  this  un- 


fair to  other  claimants — or  specistl 
treatment  for  this  particular  claimant. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  alleged 
that  there  are  pending  as  many  as  50 
comparable  or  similar  cases  for  which 
this  case  would  be  a  precedent. 

Some  Members  contend  that  such  a 
novel  first  case  of  its  kind,  with  dozens 
more  standing  in  the  wings,  deserves 
more  thorough  consideration,  debate, 
and  deliberation  than  the  "ask-no- 
question,  see -no -problem,  hear-no- 
answers,  assume  -  no  -  public  -  interest" 
Private  Calendar  procedure  can  provide. 
Some  Members  have  demanded  that 
Congress,  and  the  public,  be  permitted 
to  know  first,  why  the  State  Department 
changed  its  mind  and  proposed  a  more 
than  100-percent  increase  in  lost  back 
salary;  two,  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment intends  to  pay  gratuities  for  im- 
prisonment to  foreign  nationals  which 
were  not  paid  to  our  own  military  and 
civilian  employees;  and  three,  how  this 
case  will  affect  the  computation  of  sal- 
aries of  future  prisoners  of  war — will 
they  be  entitled  to  hypothetical  poten- 
tial pay  raises  and  gratuities;  and,  if  so, 
what  will  be  the  criteria? 

Some  proponents  have  suggested  that, 
unless  we  treat  Miss  Samuelli  with 
special  generosity,  recruitment  of  na- 
tionals for  employment  in  our  embassies 
and  legations  will  be  severely  handi- 
capped and  Communist  governments 
will  propagandize  that  the  United  States 
"pays  only  salaries,  not  bonuses,  for  im- 
prisonment; so  do  not  work  for  economy- 
minded,  inhumane  capitalists." 

In  other  words,  "do  not  work  for  the 
United  States  unless  you  are  guaranteed 
a  bonus  when  we  put  you  in  jail."  Not 
everyone  concurs. 

Some  proponents  have  suggested  that 
our  friends  in  captive  nations  may  say 
"after  all  we  did  for  the  United  States, 
now  we  do  not  get  a  bonus — how  cheap." 
Or  "after  all,  we  are  volunteers,  we 
did  not  have  to  work  for  the  United 
States — so  we  should  be  entitled  to  spe- 
cial gratuities  in  addition  to  back  sal- 
ary, when  imprisoned." 

These  arguments  may  have  some 
validity — and  perhaps  should  be  a  part 
of  the  basis  of  our  foreign  employment 
policy.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  way 
we  can  attract  competent,  loyal  foreign 
workers.  However,  the  objectors  simply 
believe  that  these  are  dramatic  devia- 
tions from  our  existing  policy  and  there- 
fore should  have  a  fuller  debate  than  Is 
possible  under  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 

Some  proponents  support  the  gratuity 
also  on  the  basis  that  Miss  Samuelli  did 
an  excellent  job.  We  do  not  dispute  her 
competency.  If  she  had  not  done  a  good 
job,  she  should  have  been  dismissed:  if 
her  services  were  more  valuable  than  her 
compensation,  she  should  have  been 
promoted.  Adjustments  of  compensa- 
tion at  termination  has  not  been  the 
practice  of  our  foreign  emplosmient 
policy.  The  objectors  believe  our  policy 
in  this  respect  should  not  be  changed  via 
a  private  bill. 

Other  proponents  justify  the  gratuity 
on  the  basis  that  she  was  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  disparage 
her  loyalty;  we  even  applaud  it.    But  If 
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she  were  not  loyal,  she  should  not  have 
requested  or  been  given  employment  in 
the  first  place.  If  she  were  anything  but 
loyal,  she  should  receive  nothing.  A 
policy  of  gratuities  for  loyalty  needs 
more  discussion,  the  objectors  suggest. 
Her  friends  say,  'She  suffered  pain 
and  severe  hardships  while  in  prison." 
We  do  not  deny  or  disparage  this.  In 
fact,  none  of  us  can  fully  appreciate  the 
full  extent  of  her  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  suffering — as  we  were  not 
there.  But  we  have  never  awarded 
special  gratuities  to  our  own  citizens — 
military  or  civilian — for  harsh  and  in- 
humane treatment  while  military  or 
political  prisoners. 

Some  advocates  of  this  bill  say  that 
gratuities  for  Miss  Samuelli  based  upon 
hypothetical  potential  salary  increases, 
promotions  and  increments  is  progressive 
and  enlightened.  We  do  not  necessarily 
disagree,  but  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  some  criterion  and  that  the  policy 
should  apply  also  to  our  own  civilian  and 
military  prisoners — which  is  believed  not 
to  be  the  practice  now.  If  our  policy  is 
to  be  changed,  some  objectors  believe  it 
should  not  be  done  by  a  precedent  estab- 
lished in  the  House  by  a  Senate  bill  with- 
out question  or  debate  under  the  Private 
Calendar. 

A  point  also  is  made  that  England. 
France,  and  Israel  treat  their  political 
prisoners  more  generously  than  the 
United  States  and  that  this  is  embar- 
rassing or  damaging  to  our  international 
reputation,  especially  when  we  are  more 
affluent  than  they.  First,  substantiating 
evidence  of  this  argument  has  not  been 
adduced.  Second,  if  our  policy  is  dif- 
ferent, there  has  been  no  evidence  that 
a  change  is  necessary.  If  a  change  is 
necessary,  the  specific  proposals  for  such 
change  have  not  been  suggested.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  that  our  present 
policy  failed  to  produce  adequate,  com- 
petent personnel  or  that  our  interna- 
tional relations  or  goals  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  our  policy.  Some 
might  even  dispute  the  efficacy  or  ap- 
propriateness of  maintaining  a  policy 
which  give  more  generous  gratuities  than 
other  nations  give  to  their  political  or 
military  prisoners.  Such  considerations 
and  arguments  cannot  be  developed  dur- 
ing the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  $44.873.67 — 
lately  proposed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment— represents  a  handsome  salary  for 
the  12  years'  work  she  could  have  ob- 
tained during  those  years  in  Rumania. 
No  others  with  her  training  and  classifi- 
cation were  paid  so  well.  The  actual  sal- 
ary of  a  similarly  classified  coworker. 
Miss  Maria  Rothbacker.  during  the  en- 
tire term  of  Miss  Samuelli's  interiiment 
totaled  $35,729.46.  Lost  annual  leave 
amounted  to  $2,385.44 — for  a  total  of 
$38,114.90. 

The  inexcusable  bureaucratic  mis- 
takes and  delay  in  the  State  Department 
should  not  become  an  excuse  for  hasty, 
inadequately  considered  congressional 
action  which  may  have  far-ranging  fu- 
ture consequences. 

We  concede  that  most  of  the  argu- 
ments for  this  particular  claimant  are 
emotionally  appealing — to  conscientious 


legislators;  decent,  humane  officials; 
sob-sisters;  and  avid,  earnest  anti-Com- 
munists— and  they  are  absolutely  apo- 
litical; nevertheless,  the  questions,  res- 
ervations, and  even  objections  have  some 
validity.  Not  only  is  it  the  official  duty 
of  an  objector  to  investigate,  question, 
and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
any  reservation  or  objection  he  may 
have,  or  another  Member  may  request  of 
him,  but  every  Member  should  interest 
himself  in  private  bills  which  are  of  such 
great  importance  to  our  Nation  and  to 
so  many  individuals  who  may  have  been, 
or  may  be.  similarly  situated. 

Nobody  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  case  would  object  to  full  recompense 
for  Miss  Samuelli — even  acceding  to  the 
imponderables  and  vagaries  of  favorable 
hypothetical  potential  increases;  but 
when  the  State  Department  proposed  to 
more  than  double  or  triple  her  remuner- 
ation, after  the  intercession  of  influen- 
tial Senators,  but  without  any  objective 
explanation  or  rational  criterion,  grave 
doubts  were  bound  to  arise  which  could 
not  be  properly  or  adequately  satisfied 
by  way  of  the  limited  and  narrow  Pri- 
vate Calendar  procedure. 

Scores  of  comparable  cases  come  to 
mind — and  I  believe  research  and  elabo- 
ration of  comparable  situations  might 
be  interesting,  sobering,  and  cautionary. 
The  Philippine  Scouts,  I  understand, 
were  certainly  competent  and  loyal,  and 
certainly  suffered  hardships  and  impris- 
onment, even  death — to  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  voluntarily  served 
along  with  our  Army  often  without  pay 
during  the  Pacific  campaign  of  World 
War  II,  and  were  later  promised  com- 
pensations equal  to  our  servicemen — not 
bonuses — but  the  Government  has  never 
seen  fit  nor  thought  it  appropriate  to 
grant  these  loyal,  competent,  suffering 
nationals  any  gratuity. 

We  suspect  that  many  persons 
throughout  the  world,  now  and  in  the 
future,  might  qualify  for  money  pay- 
ments under  the  criterion  or  principles 
of  this  case.  The  objectors  simply  think 
they  should  have  hard  evidence,  fuller 
discussion,  and  cleaner  legislative  his- 
tory before  we  establish  new  criterion 
and  policy  by  the  precedent  of  a  private 
bUl. 

This  case  is  already  beginning  to  bring 
inquiries  from  individuals  asking  if  they 
and  others  are  not  eligible  for  back  pay, 
gratuities,  and  retirement  benefits  for 
their  employment,  service,  or  imprison- 
ment before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  II.  The  objectors  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  a  policy  and  criterion 
before  we  open  the  floodgates  by  passing 
a  private  bill  granting  a  special 
gratuity. 

This  case  could  open  up  an  enormous 
Pandora's  box  of  pending,  dormant,  or 
future  cases  which  are  identical,  com- 
parable, or  sufficiently  similar  to  warrant 
or  invite  an  avalanche  of  private  bills 
and  claims.  Some  Members  question 
whether  this  appealing,  highly  emotion- 
al, pressurized,  single  case  should  be- 
come the  criterion  for  the  disposition  of 
all  future  prisoner-of-war  cases. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  who  wants 
to  help  Miss  Samuelli  and  expedite  her 


claim,  who  believes  a  fair  employment 
practice  requires  our  Government  to  pay 
full  wages  during  enemy  imprisonments, 
but  as  one  who  concurs  with  numerous 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
novel  aspects  of  gratuities  should  be  the 
subject  of  general,  rather  than  special 
legislation,  I  concur  that  the  only  way 
this  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  House  now 
is  to  accept  the  committee  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Senner]  at  my  request.  I  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  is  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  minority  objectors  and  the 
minority  members  of  the  Claims  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  especially  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Senner],  the  pro- 
poser of  this  bill,  and  the  gentlemar 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  AshmoreI 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  foi 
their  splendid  cooperation  in  working 
out  this  compromise  amendment  which 
I  trust  is  satisfactory  to  the  claimant  and 
also  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  The  committee 
demonstrated  concern  for  the  claimant 
and  for  the  U.S.  citizens.  The  commit- 
tee has  demonstrated  that  special  pri- 
vate bills  can  be  processed  through  the 
Private  Calendar  and  that,  when  neces- 
sary and  appropriate,  a  bill  can  be  given 
full  consideration  and  that  the  House 
can  work  its  will. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  other  worthy  claimants  equally 
entitled  with  Miss  Samuelli— at  least  one 
who  served  the  United  States  longer  and 
was  imprisoned  longer  and  under  more 
harsh  circumstances,  and  who  returned 
from  imprisonment  to  continue  loyal 
employment  for  the  United  States,  but 
she  has  had  no  influential  supporters  in 
the  Congress.  Another  case  is  even  more 
pathetic,  but  tragically  her  imprison- 
ment left  her  so  broken  in  mind,  health, 
and  spirit  that  she  could  not  pursue  any 
claim,  no  matter  how  valid. 

If  we  are  today  going  to  pass  a  bill  for 
the  benefit  of  Miss  SamueUi,  which  I 
have  worked  assiduously  to  pass,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  pass  forthwith 
comparable  bills  for  the  benefit  of  other 
nationals  loyal  to  the  United  States  who 
were  Imprisoned  because  of  their  em- 
ployment by  the  U.S.  Government 
abroad. 

I  intend  to  introduce  private  bills  for 
the  benefit  of  several  persons  not  my 
constituents  but  known  to  me,  who 
should  be  compensated  comparably  with 
Miss  Samuelli,  not  to  give  them  bonuses, 
gratuities,  extra  pay,  or  special  consider- 
ation, but  simply  to  treat  them  fairly 
and  comparably  with  other  foreigin 
nationals  employed  by  the  United  States 
in  our  legations  abroad. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  this  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  is  a  clearly  meritorious 
one.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  I  hope  this 
bill,  which  is  equitable  and  long  overdue, 
will  pass  in  the  full  amount  recom- 
mended  by   the   Department  of   State. 
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The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration,  William  Crockett, 
has  informed  me  that  staff  physicians 
report  Miss  Samuelli  is  "physically  in- 
capacitated" and  would  meet  criteria  for 
•medical  retirement."  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances this  could  make  Miss  Samu- 
elli eligible  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
her  annual  salary  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
and  I  trust  this  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  Members  of  the  House  and 
by  Members  of  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman,  I  would  like  to  inform 
him  that  I  am  presenting  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  618,  for  the 
relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli.  This 
bill  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
on  May  27, 1965.  In  the  time  intervening 
from  that  date,  it  has  been  possible  to 
review  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to 
secuie  additional  information.  On  the 
basis  of  this  information  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  there  should  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  amount  provided  in  the  bill 
so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  the 
amount  computed  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  be  the  equivalent  of  that  Miss 
Samuelli  would  have  earned  had  she  not 
been  seized  by  Rumanian  authorities  and 
imprisoned  for  a  12 -year  period.  This 
requires  a  deduction  of  a  $10,000  figme 
which  is  stated  in  the  State  Department 
report  as  being  an  additional  sum  over 
and  above  that  which  she  should  have 
earned.  Further,  it  appears  that  Miss 
Samuelli  was  imprisoned  from  July  24, 
1949,  to  June  14,  1961;  however,  due  to 
some  inadvertence  in  the  period  selected 
in  the  computation  of  the  compensation 
Miss  Samuelli  would  have  earned,  the 
period  covered  was  extended  to  1963. 
Accordingly,  this  amounted  to  the  in- 
clusion of  approximately  2  additional 
years  in  the  original  computation;  there- 
fore, the  figure  for  the  loss  of  compen- 
sation which  previously  was  $44,873.67 
has  been  reduced  by  the  figure  of 
$6,758.77  to  the  revised  figure  of 
$38,114.90.  This  is  the  amount  stated  in 
the  committee  amendment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
period  of  Miss  Samuelli's  imprisonment 
to  be  recognized  as  creditable  service  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  committee  in  reporting 
the  bill  assumed  that  Miss  Samuelli 
would  make  the  required  employee  con- 
tribution in  order  to  receive  the  credit 
for  this  service;  however,  to  make  this 
point  absolutely  clear,  the  committee 
also  recommends  that  the  bill  be  amend- 
ed to  state  affirmatively  that  she  shall  be 
granted  this  service  provided  that  she 
makes  the  required  employee  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
that  this  is  the  type  of  bill  which  ought 
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to  have  been  brought  to  the  House  floor 
under  a  rule,  because  I  am  fearful  it  does 
set  a  precedent.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject, but  in  the  future  I  will  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  consideration  of  bills 
of  this  unique  nature  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  way  of  the  Private  Calendar 
where,  under  ordinary  circimistances,  it 
cannot  be  discussed;  no  questions  can 
be  asked  and  no  answers  given.  I  hope 
that  we  have  seen  the  end  of  this  sort 
of  legislation  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.  618 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli,  the  sum  of  $55,000  as  a 
gratuity  for  the  sacrifices  sustained  by  her  as 
a  result  of  having  been  Imprisoned  for  twelve 
years  by  the  Communist  Government  of  Ru- 
mania on  charges  that  the  said  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  United 
States  while  employed  in  the  United  States 
Legation  in  Bucharest,  Rumania:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  Jn  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  svun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Sec.  2.  The  period  from  July  24.  1949,  to 
June  14,  1961.  inclusive,  during  which  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  was  Imprisoned  '  oy  the 
Communist  Government  of  Rumania  on 
charges  that  she  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  United 
States  while  employed  in  the  United  States 
Legation  in  Bucharest.  Rumania,  shall  be 
determined  to  be  creditable  service  for  the 
purp>oses  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
(5U.S.C.2251,etseq.). 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SENNER 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Senner: 
Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$55,000  as  a  gratuity 
for  the  sacrifices"  and  Insert  "$38,114.90  for 
loss  of  compensation". 

Page  2,  line  15.  after  "2251.  et  seq.)"  insert 
"Provided,  That,  she  makes  the  required  em- 
ployee contribution". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AT- 
LANTIC-PACIFIC INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL  STUDY  COMMISSION  (H. 
DOC.  253) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 


eries and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

By  Public  Law  88-609,  I  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  five  men  from  private  life 
to  make  a  full  study  of  the  most  suitable 
site  for,  and  best  means  of  constructing, 
a  sea-level  canal  cormecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  On  April  18,  1965, 
I  appointed  five  distinguished  American 
citizens  to  serve  on  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Commission.  They 
are:  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Chairman; 
Robert  G.  Storey,  Vice  Chairman;  Milton 
S.  Eisenhower,  Kenneth  E.  Fields,  and 
Raymond  A.  Hill. 

The  Commission  immediately  set  about 
its  difficult  and  complicated  mission. 
The  initial  phase  of  its  work  has  been  to 
develop  a  program  of  investigations  cov- 
ering the  many  aspects  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal.  It  has  selected 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  to 
conduct  the  engineering  feasibility  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  will  soon  call  upon 
other  Government  and  private  agencies 
to  carry  out  additional  studies  to  aid  in 
assessing  the  broad  national  and  inter- 
national implications  of  a  sea-level  canal. 
By  early  next  year  the  Commission  ex- 
pects to  begin  onsite  surveys  of  possible 
canal  routes.  The  Commission  is  also 
contemplating  a  trip  to  Panama  in  the 
near  future  to  study,  at  first  hand,  the 
present  Canal  Zone  and  another  possible 
canal  route  in  Panama's  Darien  Province. 
I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  progress 
made  by  the  Commission,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Anderson,  during  the 
short  period  that  it  has  been  working. 

The  Commission  has  requested  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1966  to  initiate  investiga- 
tions on  the  most  promising  sea  level 
canal  routes.  Onsite  surveys  would  be- 
gin in  January,  with  the  next  annual  dry 
season  in  the  isthmus.  I  recommend 
prompt  action  on  the  request  in  order 
that  the  Commission  be  in  position  to 
initiate  this  important  aspect  of  its  work 
luring  this  4-month  period  of  favor- 
able weather  conditions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  authorizing 
legislation,  the  Commission  is  required 
to  report  to  me  on  its  progress  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  July  31  of  each 
year  and  to  make  its  final  report  not 
later  than  June  30,  1968.  I  take  pleasure 
in  submitting  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Commission. 

In  forwarding  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  wish  to  reiterate  the  importance 
which  I  attach  to  pressing  forward  with 
plans  and  preparations  for  a  sea-level 
canal.  I  think  this  is  needed  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  peaceful 
trade,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  needed  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  in 
fairness  and  justice  to  all. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  July  31.  1965. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 
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MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1380) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Iline. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consicleration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
reconunitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2924) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CHARLES  MAROWITZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1445) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marowitz. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EDWARD  V.  AMASON  AND  EMERITA 
CECILIA  AMADOR  AMASON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1473) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  V.  Amason,  and 
Emerita  Cecilia  Amador  Amason. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOANNE  MARIE  EVANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3103) 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Marie  Evans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.   COL.   JAMES  P.  HUBBARD.   U.S. 
ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5815) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  James  P.  Hub- 
bard, U.S.  Army. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

E.  P.  FORT.  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT,  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6527) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee 
Fort  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  6527 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  E.  P. 
Fort,  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  to  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett.  of  Lake  Wales.  Florida,  and  to  W.  R. 
Fort,  of  Palestine.  Texas,  the  svmi  of  $4,000 
In  full  settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  payment  for  land  formerly 
owned  by  them  and  taken  by  the  United 
States  located  in  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  34.  township  39  south, 
range  42  east,  of  the  Tallahassee  meridian, 
county  of  Martin.  State  of  Florida,  and 
known  as  tract  numbered  131,  Camp 
Murphy,  Florida:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guL'.j^"-  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion \aireof  shall  be  fined  in  any  siun  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


DEDRICK  A.  MAANUM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4070) 
for  the  relief  of  Dedrick  A.  Maanum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MICHIKO  MIYAZAKI 
WILLIAMS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1274) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Michiko  Miyazaki 
Williams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  1274 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representtaives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Mlchlko  Miyazaki  WlUlama  may 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  RUTH  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5206) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Gorfain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN  and  Mr.  HALL  objected 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MARVIN  D.  NELLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7822) 
for  the  relief  of  Marvin  D.  Nells. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

DEBRA  LYNNE  SANDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  916)  for 
the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne  Sanders. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUIS   ADLER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1821) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  Adler. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNA   DEL  BAGLIVO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1871) 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del  Bagllvo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Anna  Del  Baglivo  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  case  of  Anna  Del  Bagllvo.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  said  Anna  Del  Bagllvo  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  on  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GUISIPPINA  RUSSO  LUCIFORO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1415) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Giusippina  Russo 
Luciforo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected and  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.   

CARLO  ANTONIO  DeLUCA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4032) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlo  Antonio  DeLuca. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and  imder  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.      

WRIGHT  G.  JAMES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1196)  for 
the  relief  of  Wright  G.  James. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Kent  A.  Herath  the  sum  of  $676  in  full  satis- 
faction of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  the  loss  of  certain  personal  prop- 
erty from  his  official  residence  In  David, 
Panama,  where  he  was  serving  as  United 
States  Information  Service  branch  public 
affairs  officer:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000.00. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


1ST   LT.    ROBERT    B.    GANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1644) 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Robert  B.  Gann. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  S.  PERRIGO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6726) 
for  the  relief  of  William  S.  Perrigo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KENT  A.  HERATH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8212) 
for  the  relief  of  Kent  A.  Herath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8212 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasvu-y  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 


SUCCESSORS      IN      INTEREST      OF 
COOPER  BLYTH  AND  GRACE  BLYTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8350) 
for  the  relief  of  the  successors  in  interest 
of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace  Johnston 
Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy  Blyth. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8350 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  return  to  Barclays  Bank  Limited,  54  Lom- 
bard Street,  London,  E.G.  3,  as  executor  un- 
der the  will  of  Cooper  Blyth,  deceased,  the 
siun  of  $654.73.  representing  the  proceeds  of 
fifteen  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  evidenced  by  certifi- 
cate nvmibered  CrrP  155563,  which  were 
vested  imder  vesting  order  11122,  dated 
AprU  26,  1948. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Part  1,  line  10:  Strike  "948."  and  Insert 
"1948.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


p.  Berrlgan.  $660.77;  John  M.  Bonvlssuto, 
$1,919.60;  Thomas  G.  Brown,  $2,475.45;  Nor- 
man L.  Butner,  $675;  George  T.  Candy,  $1,886; 
Willis  S.  Cannon,  Junior,  $2,134;  Harry 
Clark,  Junior,  $2,537.50;  George  DeLlma, 
$801;  John  C.  Enlow,  $198;  Wilfrid  P.  Gehr- 
kln,  $325;  Marvin  A.  Gradwohl,  $6,500;  Emil 
E.  Guenther,  $881;  Harold  W.  Hamm,  Junior, 
$235;  Chester  D.  Hand,  $1,638; 

George  T.  Harris,  $3,084.74;  George  P. 
Hartley,  $1,951.50;  William  A.  Hawkins, 
$618.22;  Yushlo  Hlrata,  $1,290;  Guy  R.  Hud- 
son, $1,476.10;  Ronald  H.  Inefuku,  $843.19; 
William  G.  Jackson,  $1,909;  Loren  E.  Jones. 
$1,146.95;  Leroy  E.  Joppie,  $260;  Arthur  K. 
Kawal,  $529;  Lyle  V.  KUpatrlck,  $489;  Verden 
Kim,  $876;  Albert  S.  C.  Kong,  $2,181.40; 
James  T.  Kushlma,  $264.25;  William  A.  Law- 
less, $1,503.83;  Roy  S.  Maklo,  $797;  Manuel 
Marin,  $6,500;  K.  Steward  McClelland,  $329; 

Lestel  D.  McQuay,  $54.77;  Alexander  S. 
MelUglo,  $2,584.45;  Wallace  T.  Morloka, 
$3,128.19;  Thomas  J.  Morris,  $1,284;  Judson 
S.  Munsey,  $3,463.05;  Gary  J.  Nelson,  $510.50; 
Cornelius  E.  O'Brien,  $1,023;  James  T.  O'Don- 
nell,  $2,536.97;  Robert  E.  Orr,  $675;  John  H. 
Outcalt,  $1,108.25;  Daniel  J.  Perelra,  $1,453; 
James  V.  Powell,  $214;  Agnes  M.  Pratt,  $1,- 
144.20;  John  B.  Pratt,  Junior,  $807.90;  Joe 
C.  Price,  $947.55;  Lloyd  V.  Richmond,  $2,495; 
Leroy  Rosa,  $80;  Kenneth  H.  Short,  $1,768; 

Vlanna  C.  Stream,  $626.50;  Chester  K. 
Tatsumura,  $1,106.90;  Rajmiond  S.  Toku- 
moto,  $971.22;  Charles  M.  Unten,  $3,184.75; 
Arthur  H.  Watt,  $545;  James  A.  Wene,  $449; 
Homer  L.  Willess,  $1,834.85;  Robert  G.  C. 
Wong,  $135;  Gordon  R.  Yen,  $400. 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  these  claims,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
Immediately  upxon  Its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLARENCE  L.  AIU  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8351) 
for  the  relief  of  Clarence  L.  Aiu  and 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8351 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  following  claimants,  or  to  his  sur- 
vivors, the  sum  designated,  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  his  claim  against  the  United  States, 
which  sum  represents  the  reasonable  value 
of  each  claimant's  personal  property  lost, 
damaged,  or  destroyed  by,  and  personal  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  result  of,  Typhoon 
Karen  which  occurred  at  Guam,  Marianas 
Islands,  on  November  11,  1962,  where  each 
claimant  was  required  to  be  Incident  to  his 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government: 

Clarence  L.  Alu,  $652.06;  Ralph  O.  Alex- 
ander, $225;  Ronald  E.  Bereman,  $570;  Donald 


MAJ.  DERRILL  deS.  TRENHOLM,  JR.. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8641) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Derrill  deS.  Tren- 
holm,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiu-y  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ma- 
jor Derrill  deS.  Trenholm,  Junior,  AO-664848, 
United  States  Air  Force,  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base,  Nebraska,  the  sum  of  $472.96  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  in  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  2732  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  that  were  lost  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  fire  of  undeter- 
mined origin  on  Augxist  9,  1963,  at  the  Smlt- 
ty's  Van  and  Storage  Company  warehouse, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  whUe  the  property  was 
stored  In  a  warehouse  under  a  Government 
contract.  No  part  of  the  amoimt  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  will  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  xmlawful. 
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any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  svan  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  RAYMOND  G.  CLARK.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  45)  for  the 
relief  of  Maj.  Raymond  G.  Clark,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  WOLVERTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  572)  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Wolverton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  ROBERT  C.  GIBSON 


LT.  RAYMOND  E.  BERUBE.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  97)  for  the 
relief  of  Lt.  Raymond  E.  Berube,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LLOYD  K.  HIROTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  134)  for 
the  relief  of  Lloyd  K.  Hirota. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  149)  for 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1138)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert  C.  Gibson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tJiis  bill  be  passed 
over  vvithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONOR  ATA  A.  VDA  DE  NARRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  263)  for 
the  relief  of  Honorata  A.  Vda  de  Narra. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.   COL.   WILLIAM   T.   SCHUSTER. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE   (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  919)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OTTILIA  BRUEGMANN  JAMES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1008)  for 
the  relief  of  Ottilia  Bruegmann  James. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.   1008 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  on  the  time  within  which  applica- 
tions for  disability  retirement  are  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2257(b)) 
is  hereby  waived  in  favor  of  Ottilia  Brueg- 
mann James,  a  former  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  her  claim  for  dis- 
ability retirement  under  such  Act  shall  be 
acted  upon  under  the  other  applicable  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  as  If  her  application  had 
been  timely  filed,  if  she  flies  application  for 
such  disability  retirement  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
benefits  shall  accrxie  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund. 

Pasfed  the  Senate  May  27.  1965. 

Attest: 

Felton  M.  Johnston. 

Secretary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FRED  E.  STARR 


JACK  C.  WINN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1267  >  for 
the  relief  of  Jack  C.  Winn,  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1068)  for 
the  relief  of  Fred  E.  Starr. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BETTY  H.  GOING 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1221  > 

for  the  relief  of  Betty  H.  Going. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HH.  1221 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  tlte  United  States  o] 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Betty  H.  Going,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the 
sum  of  $5,000  in  full  settlement  of  all  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  she  would  have 
received  as  the  l>eneflciary  under  a  life  in- 
surance policy  (numt)er  85538-E)  issued  in 
1948  by  the  Guardian  International  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Dallas.  Texas,  on  the 
life  of  her  brother,  the  late  Sergeant  Wallcer 
D.  Howie  (AP14268363),  If  the  United  States 
had  not  caused  such  policy  to  lapse  for  non- 
payment of  premiums.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  exces.^  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  "$5,000"  and  insert 
"$4.718.44". 

Page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IRENE   McCAFFERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1395' 
for  the  relief  of  Irene  McCafferty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


M.  SGT.  RICHARD  G.  SMITH,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE,    RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1892) 
for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Richard  G. 
Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RALPH  S.  DeSOCIO,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2571) 
for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S.  DeSocio,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Ralph  S.  DeSocio.  Junior,  of  Pine  City,  New 
York,  the  sum  of  $1,500  in  full  settlement  of 
all  claims  of  Ralph  S.  DeSocio.  Junior,  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of 
amounts  paid  in  settlement  of  Judgments 
against  him  obtained  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
State  of  New  York,  county  of  Chemung,  as  a 
result  of  a  motor  vehicle  collision  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1958,  in  Elmira,  New  York,  between  a 
privately  owned  vehicle  and  a  Government 
vehicle  being  operated  by  him  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  with  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department.  The  payment 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  the  amount  so  received  shaU 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  settlement 
referred  to  herein  In  full  and  final  satis- 
faction of  the  Judgments  obtained  against 
Ralph  S.  DeSocio,  Junior:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
tile  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  ALEXANDER  F.  BEROL,  U.S. 
ARMY,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3684) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Alexander  F.  Berol, 
U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PACIFIC  MISSILE  RANGE 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3770) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 


the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu, 
Calif. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  L.  MINTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4078) 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Minton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  William 
L.  Minton,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  Navy 
service  number  533-9801,  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  $241,  the  amount  of  his  liability 
to  the  United  States  for  overpayments  of  per 
diem  during  the  period  August  16.  1960,  to 
April  13,  1961,  while  he  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  William  L.  Minton,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MYRA  KNOWLES  SNELLING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4596) 
for  the  relief  of  Myra  Knowles  Snelling. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  P.  BRADLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5121) 
for  the  relief  of  James  P.  Bradley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  C.  PAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5903) 
for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Page. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5915) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  5915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Har- 
ley Brewer  (or,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  to 
her  estate)  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  New 
Mexico,  the  vrtdow  of  Harley  Brewer,  the  sum 
of  $4,500.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  of  the 
said  Harley  Brewer  against  the  United  States 
for  compensation  authorized  to  be  paid  to 
him  by  Private  Law  88-360,  approved  Octo- 
ber 14,  1964,  but  which  was  not  so  paid  to  the 
said  Harley  Brewer  by  reason  of  his  death 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  said  private  law: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Amend  this  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harley  Brewer, 
deceased." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  strike  "to 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer  (or,  in  the  event  of  her 
death,  to  her  estate)  of  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo.  New  Mexico,  the  widow  of  Harley 
Brewer,  the  stun  of  $4,500.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all 
the  claims  of  the  said  Harley  Brewer"  and 
insert  "the  sum  of  $4,500  to  the  estate  of 
Harley  Brewer,  deceased,  in  full  satisfaction 
of  the  claims  of  the  decedent". 

Page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read :  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harley 
Brewer,  deceased". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RICHARD  D.  WALSH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7282) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  D.  Walsh. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WALTER  K.  WILLIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8218) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  K.  Willis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  FOR- 
EIGN   SERVICE    OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8352) 

for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of 

the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8352 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
of  the  following  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  des- 
ignated in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  personal  property  lost  while  performing 
their  official  duties:  Edward  H.  Brown, 
$2,240:  Anna  J.  Bryant.  $1,625:  Ronald  G. 
Dixon,  $211;  John  J.  MacDougall.  $1,465; 
Rene  A.  Tron,  $1,500. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  11.  Insert: 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ters.  Tactical  Air  Command  (DA),  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  $702.70 
in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  in  addition 
to  the  amount  he  received  under  section 
2732  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin  on 
July  6,  1958.  at  the  Tidewater  Storage  and 
Crating  Company  warehouse,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, while  the  property  was  stored  in  a 
warehouse  under  a  Government  contract: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sxun  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHIEF  M.  SGT.  ROBERT  J.  BECKER, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8640) 
for  the  relief  of  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Robert  J. 
Becker.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H  R.  8640 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Chief 
Master  Sergeant  Robert  J.  Becker.  AF 
33597473.  United  States  Air  Force,  Headquar- 


COL.  EUGENE  F.  TYREE.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8642) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Eugene  F.  Tyree, 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8642 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Colo- 
nel Eugene  F.  Tyree.  332 18A,  United  States 
Air  Force  (retired) ,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the 
sum  of  $3,601.24  in  full  satisfaction  of  his 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement In  addition  to  the  amount  he 
received  under  section  2732  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  that  were  lost  or  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin 
on  March  26,  1964,  at  the  Lincoln  Moving 
and  Storage  Company  warehouse  located  in 
Moses  Lake,  Washington,  while  the  property 
was  stored  In  the  warehouse  under  a  Gov- 
ernment contract.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of -shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  HON.  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN.  JR..  TO  ACCEPT  AWARD 
OF  THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF 
CHRIST 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10132) 
to  authorize  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  a  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  accept  the  award  of  the  Military  Or- 
der of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand 
officer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10132 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Junior,  of 
Massachusetts,  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Is  authorized  to  accept 
the  award  of  the  Military  Order  of  Christ 
with  the  rank  of  grand  officer  tendered  by 
the  Government  of  Portugal,  together  with 
any  decorations  and  documents  evidencing 
such  award,  and  the  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  expressly  granted  for  this  purpose  as 
required  under  section  9  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  deliver  to  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Junior,  the  decorations  and  docu- 
ments evidencing  such  award. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.   (JG.)    HAROLD  EDWARD 
HENNING.   U.S.   NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4603) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (jg.)  Harold  Edward 
Henning,  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PACIFIC  MISSILE  RANGE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
return  to  Private  Calendar  No.  162,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3770) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu, 
Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3770 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each 
Individual  named  in  section  3  of  this  Act  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  set  forth  opposite  his 
name,  which  amount  represents  an  errone- 
ous payment  of  compensation  received  by 
him  during  the  period,  1959  through  1964, 
as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point 
Mugu,  California,  and  was  erroneously  paid 
to  him  due  to  administrative  error. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  Individual  named  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  the  sum  certified  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  aggregate 
of  amounts  paid  by  such  Individual  to  the 
United  States,  or  withheld  from  amounts 
due  him  from  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  the  liability  for  which  relief  is  granted  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act 
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Sec.  3.  The  individuals  referred  to  In  the  Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri-  The  unprecedented  expansion  of  OUr 

first  section  of  this  Act.  and  the  amount  of  ated   In  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  economy  is  a  serious  problem  to  active 

the  liability  of  each  of  them,  are  as  follows:  claim  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re-  workers  but  in  a  larger  measure  has  be- 

Amount  of  lT.^J/JrIJlf^\^'rfr^ZrZ^lH^''°^^^^  come  the  mortal  enemy  of  elder  citizens 

overpayment  o^-vic.es  "^f -^f^ --«f  ^^ -^^.-^^^  who  are  caught  between  rising  prices  and 

Baker.  Donald  M $340.  00  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  fixed  incomes.    The  impact  on  these  sen- 

Baldonado,  Ernest  C 226.  40  ^^y  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  ior  citizens  is  far  more  critical  than  it  Is 

Balllnger,  Ben  C i  ?=' on  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsde-  on  any  other  segment  of  our  economy. 

Bell.  Lloyd  A    -. IXlZn  meaner  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  The  purpose  of  H.R.  8469  is  to  provide 

Saynly   walfeTL   jr"::::::::::  isllo  ^e  aned  m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000,  equitable,    moderate,    and    desperately 

Brauer,  William  E_"  .__"IIZ"""I  207. 22  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  needed  adjustments  in  the  annuities  of 

Brewer.  Kenneth  R 168.00  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  Federal  civil  service  retirees  and  sur- 

Brewer.  Max  R —  81.28  ^jj^g  ^nd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon-  vivors  currently  on  the  annuity  rolls,  to 

Breyer.  Theodore  J Ho' ^  slder  was  laid  on  the  table.  improve  the  existing  cost-of-living  ad- 

Brickiey.  Cecil  E 168. 00  justment  principle  by  gearing  it  to  a  more 

Bright,  Donald  R 782.34  _^^__^^^  sensitive  monthly  price  index  indicator, 

Sri  Norman  s\\\":::::::::::::  340.00  civil     service     retirement  and  to  increase  the  survivorship  protec- 

chieiion.  Hector  J 739.20  ANNUITY   ADJUSTMENT  tion  of  spouses  of  employees  and  future 

Clark  Harold  A 318.73  annuitants. 

Cowley,  James  A 137.60  Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adopUon  of 

Cox.  Arthur  c,  Jr 19.44  tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  House  Resolution  471. 

Day,  James  H 97.60  up  the  resolution,  House  Resolution  471,  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

Devine,  Lloyd  W 91.20  and  ask   for   its  immediate  considera-  gentleman  yield' 

Dick.  Perry  K     149. 60  ^^^^  ^^  YOUNG.   "l  yield  to  the  gentleman 

DoSn   SJ^F ::::::::::::  S.lo  The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol-  from  Iowa. 

Doran,  Lawrence  B 28.00  lows:  Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 

Dragoo,  Norman  R 91. 20  H.  Res.  471  gentleman  state  why  points  of  order  are 

Duncan,   Robert   E 36.10  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  waived  on  this  bill? 

Duryea,  Leon  K.. 66.40  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  Mr  YOUNG      Mr  Speaker  the  points 

Ellis,    Edgar    C 274.40  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  j       ;j               waived"  on  the  bill  becaUSe 

f^Sl^^S^^j;::::::::::::::  'lUo  ^L'tr\Tc?S.rTuToTt%%i^^^^^^  it  mvoives  certain  appropriated  fimds 

Fox    J.  L 234.40  8469)   to  provide  certain  Increases  In  annul-  that  are  being  disbursed  under  the  biU. 

Praser,  Thomas  A 260.00  ties  payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement  Mr.   GROSS.     In  other   WOrds,  under 

Gallagher,  Warren  L 279. 20  and  disability  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  this  rule  the  House  is  not  able  tO  work  its 

Gustafson,  John  G 25.60  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  will  on  this  legislation  tO  the  extent  that 

Hall,  James   B 56.00  hereby  waived.     After  general  debate,  which  points  of  order  are  ruled  OUt? 

Hansen,  Loren  R 79.20  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  Mr    YOUNG      That  is  a  matter  of  a 

Hayden,  Edgar  H —  104.80  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  |y)int*of  view   of  course   Mr   Sneaker     I 

Hlgginson.  Leo  T 33.60  and   controlled   by   the   chairman   and   the  POint  oi  view,  oi  course,  jvir.  opeaser.    x 

Hollan.  John  E.... 137.92  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  Will  say  to  the  gentleman,  in  one  sense 

Hopwood.  Arthvir  E 193. 60  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  waiving  points  of  order  permits  a  broader 

Hutton,  Sidney  D 149.60  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln-  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  House. 

James,  Anthony  B 79. 84  ute  rule.     It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  Mr.  GROSS.     I  cannot  conceive  that 

Jensen.   Carl   O 176.00  without  the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  or-  it  does,  I  will  say  to  th2  gentleman  from 

Johnston.  Robert  L 205. 60  der   the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Texas        When     points     of     order     are 

Kline.  Robert  A     —  67.20  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^iU  of  this  nature,  to  pro- 

Knapp,  Thomas  R 340.00  now  printed  In  the  bill.    At  the  conclusion  of  ,^j„  *„.„  fv,«  v„,»,^n«,v  ^f  «,^^„„  <«  „  V..«„ 

Lake  Robert  A 25. 60  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment.  ^%  {o^  the  hancUing  of  money  in  a  way 

Lary,  Benjamin  E.,  Jr 97. 60  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  that  is  not  m  conformance  With  the  rules 

Lee,  Robert  E 212.80  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  Of  the  House,  I  would  think  it  would  be 

Llennmann,  Lee  Roy  D 139.89  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques-  restricting   the  ability   of   the  House   tO 

Lopert,  Robert  C 304.80  tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  legislate  In  a  normal  and  regular  way. 

Lucler,  Robert  L 341.69  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  i  thought  that  when  the  Rules  Com- 

Lukshis,  Edward  R —  340. 79  without     Intervening     motion     except     one  mlttee  was  packed  we  were  supposed  tO 

McSrtv° Mic^'aVi ill  II  """""^  ^  recommit.  g^^  ^  different  deal  from  the  Rules  Com- 

McDaniei  Dale  z                "III""  234!  96  The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from  mlttee,  but  apparently  not. 

McQueen,"  RusseUo"I"I""iri"  I6i!60  Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour.  Mr.      SMITH      of      California.    Mr, 

Magasis,  Arthur 175. 04  Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Martin.  Aiex.__ 212.80  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mayo.  Van  s 104.80  [Mr.  Brown]  .  and  pending  which  I  yield  man  from  California. 

NnrTin  S«"iL^;r— T^— " "  07  fio  "lyself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    Actually. 

Oakley  Gerald  E       ""  243  89  Mr.    Speaker,   House   Resolution   471  we  waived  points  of  order  on  this  be- 

Pratt.  William  o'.' Jr"""""IIII  30. 05  provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8469,  cause  a  certain  amount  of  the  money 

Preciado.  Ruben  H.._ 107. 20  a  bill  to  provide  certain  increases  in  an-  will  be  paid  from  funds  in  the  civU  serv- 

Rice.  William  G 112.00  nuities  payable  from  the  civil  service  re-  ice  retirement  fund.    We  will  be  able 

Riley,  Merle  H..  Jr 91. 20  tirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for  to  use  that  money  without  having  to  go 

Roberts,  Bernard  L 343. 83  Q^j^er  purposes     The  resolution  provides  through  the  Appropriations  Committee 

seaeSSmuerF 2S0  53  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  and  appropriating  all  the  money     That 

s^^l"°A5oi1r"!!.'::::::::::::::::  Zfo  with  2  hours  of  general  debate:  also.lt  gj^'CtTuJi'd'^so  it%In^'us°^^^^^^ 

SrbhtTe^s  ? Hill  'T  "^^ '''''? ^r^^r of aTrZ  ouJ^^^^ii^'T^n  ^^^^ 

iTenen  Mavnard  G 7464?  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  j^^^^  ^^  ^                           ^  ^^^^^ 

?hoS'  So         2??" 6?  amendments  recommended  by  the  Com-  rj^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^          j         ^^  ^^^        ^^^_ 

TuS:  George  d":::::::::::::::  illll  mlttee  on  post  omce  and  ClvH  service  man  from  lowa. 

Tucker,  Gordon  L 51.20  now  printed  in  the  bill.  Mr,    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

Turner.  Robert  E.,  Jr —  57. 60  The  history  of  civil  service  annuity  gentleman  yield? 

Valencia,  Albert  J 104.80  adjustments  to  meet  exploding  costs  of  Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

vaiencia  Robert  R 212.00  Hying  has  been  one  of  too  little  and  too  man  from  Missouri. 

Viiiarreai  PhilipR 144* 52  l^te.     The  responsibility  rests  squarely  Mr.    HALL.    Would    the    gentleman 

Vogus  William  D  52  00  on  the  Congress  and  there  is  general  specifically  say  that  it  is  the  language 

Walker  Jesse  J 86  24  agreement  that  this  problem  requires  our  on  page  2,  lines  3  to  8  of  the  bill,  HJR. 

Young.' Chester  c". I 114.11  most  immediate  attention.  8469,  which  requires  the  waiver  of  all 
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points  of  order?     In  that  paragraph  it 
says: 

And  for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  de- 
fer to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
since  this  is  a  substantive  matter. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  The  answer  is  "Yes" 
on  subsection  tb)  on  page  2.  The  other 
relates  to  section  3.  which  provides 
that  these  increases  be  paid  from  the 
retirement  fund  notwithstanding  the 
limitation  of  the  Independent  OflBces  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1959. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  will  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  advise  me  whether 
the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Commission  in- 
volves the  increased  annuities  to  the 
civil  service  retirees,  or  whether  that  is 
simply  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  is  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mission and  does  not  involve  any  in- 
crease in  the  costs  for  the  retirees. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  would  not  involve 
the  $148  million  coming  out  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund,  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  California? 
Mr.  DANIELS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  this  fund  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about?  I  thought 
that  was  $36  to  $38  billion  in  the  red. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  understand  that  the 
fund  has  $12  bUlion  in  cash  assets  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  still  $36  billion 
in  the  red? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  If  the  Government 
does  not  make  its  annual  contribution  to 
the  fund,  then  there  is  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  favor  this  resolution  and  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  which  would  increase  the 
compensation  paid  to  civil  service  an- 
nuitants, to  those  who  have  retired  both 
before  1956  and  since. 

We  have  seen  here  in  the  Congress 
throughout  the  years  a  steady  inflation- 
ary trend  as  result  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernmWit  engaging  in  deficit  financing. 
This  policy  has  increased  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  all  our  citizens:  it  particularly 
hurts  those  people  who  have  been  living 
on  fixed  retirement  benefits. 

We  have  seen  Congress  increase  the 
pay  of  many  Government  employees,  in- 
cluding its  own  Members.  I  voted 
against  the  pay  increase  for  myself,  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  proper 
thing  to  vote  to  increase  my  own  pay, 
but  Congress  saw  fit  to  increase  the  pay 
of  its  Members  and  other  executive  and 
high-ranking  ofBcials  of  Government,  as 
well  as  employees  of  Government  both  in 
the  civil  service  branches  and  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

We  have  seen  the  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation to  increase  by  7  percent  the 
benefits  paid  to  social  security  annui- 
tants because  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  that  large  an  increase  to  meet  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 


They  have  to  eat  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  us.  We  have  seen  this  House  pass  a 
bill  to  increase  the  pay  not  once  but  three 
times  for  those  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  only  fair  and  only  right 
that  the  Congress  give  to  these  retirees 
the  same  treatment  and  consideration 
that  we  have  given  to  ourselves  and  al- 
most every  other  Government  employee. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  this 
bill. 

I  understand  that  the  cost  will  be  some- 
where arovmd  $90.4  million  a  year.  If  we 
include  certain  increases  in  benefits  for 
widows  and  others  who  are  not  covered 
under  the  original  bill  but  who,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  must  eat,  the  cost  will  be  in- 
creased by  another  $58  million. 

There  were  no  minority  views  filed  on 
the  bill:  the  measure  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice with  a  unanimous  vote.  It  was 
cleared  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  approve  the  measure  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from   New    York    [Mr. 
ScHEUERl  for  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  explain  for  the 
record  that,  just  as  I  voted  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  voting  rights  bill, 
I  would  have  voted  for  approval  of  the 
conferees'  report  had  I  not  been  called 
off  the  floor  on  an  urgent  matter  con- 
cerning my  district.     Unfortunately,  I 
underestimated  the  dispatch,  speed,  and 
efficiency  with  which  my  colleagues  can 
act  on  a  matter  of  such  high  national 
priority.     I   have  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  bill  throughout  this  session 
and  would  have  voted  to  approve  the  con- 
ferees' report,  had  I  not  missed  this  vote 
by  a  few  moments. 

Mr.   YOUNG.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CORRECTION    OF   SALARY   INEQUI- 
TIES FOR  OVERSEAS  TEACHERS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  [William  M.  ColmerI, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  483  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6845) 
to  correct  Inequities  with  respect  to  the  basic 
compensation  of  teachers  and  teaching  posi- 
tions under  the  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 


Act.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hovur,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  on  motion  of  reconunlt. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Martin],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  483 
makes  in  order  the  bill  H.R.  6845,  to 
correct  inequities  with  respect  to  the 
basic  compensation  of  teachers  and 
teaching  positions  under  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act.  It  provides  au 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  has  become 
such  in  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  overseas  that  it 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  De- 
pai-tment  to  secure  teachers  for  the 
teaching  of  dependents'  children  over- 
seas. This  bill  would  provide  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  services  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  authority 
to  adjust  the  overseas  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  average 
teachers'  salaries  in  urban  commimities 
in  the  United  States  of  100,000  or  more. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  483. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  just  stated  to  the  House  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  483.  The 
resolution  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6845.  The  rule  is  an  open 
one,  calling  for  1  hour  of  debate.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6845  seeks  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  wage  scale  which  has 
had  some  part  in  continuing  a  difficult 
problem,  that  of  securing  and  retaining 
qualified  teachers  for  the  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
coruiection  with  the  overseas  military 
bases  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, testimony  brought  out  that  while 
there  are  indeed  other  reasons  for  the 
problem,  lower  wage  scales  than  are 
available  in  the  average  urban  school 
system  of  100.000  or  more  population 
plays  a  significant  part  in  our  securing 
and  retention  problem.  I  should  add, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  true  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  more  applications  than  it  has  job 
openings  each  year.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  located  in  desirable  areas,  giving  the 
teacher  many  opportunities  not  available 
in  domestic  school  systems,  for  trips. 
study,  and  vacationing. 

H.R.  6845  will  require  that  the  salaries 
paid  teachers  in  the  DOD  overseas 
schools  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
minimum,  intermediate,  and  maximum 
rates  paid  teachers  holding  positions  of 
comparable  responsibility  in  our  urban 
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school  systems  in  cities  of  100,000  or 
more  population.  The  estimated  cost  of 
increasing  teachers'  salaries  is  $3,065,000 
over  the  present  budgetary  amounts  for 
such  salaries.  The  average  increase  for 
approximately  6,300  teachers  is  $785  per 
year,  or  $300  more  than  the  budget 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increased  pay  alone  will 
not  secure  and  retain  qualified  teachers 
for  the  children  of  our  sei-vicemen  in  for- 
eign lands.  Such  positions,  as  I  said, 
have  other  benefits  not  available  to 
teachers  in  domestic  school  systems.  A 
full  and  complete  study  must  be  made 
if  the  problem  is  to  be  removed.  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
looked  into  this  situation.  I  hope  it  will 
intensify  its  efforts.  I  understand  it 
plans  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
shortly  see  on  the  floor  of  the  House  leg- 
islation directed  at  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  i-ule  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FEDERAL  TAX  COURT  JUDGE  RUS- 
SELL TRAIN  RESIGNS  BENCH  TO 
HEAD  CONSERVATION  GROUP 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
days  ago  the  resignation  of  the  Honor- 
able Russell  E.  Train  as  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  was  announced  by  the 
White  House,  and  simultaneously  an  an- 
nouncement was  issued  stating  that 
Judge  Train  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Conservation  Foundation  effective 
August  1. 

The  resignation  of  Judge  Train  from 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
be  a  loss  to  that  institution.  Judge  Train 
has  participated,  since  his  appointment 
to  that  court  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1957,  in  many  hundreds  of  imporant  de- 
ci.sions  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  judge 
has  been  an  important  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  development  of  tax  law 
through  judicial  decisions.  I  regret  that 
Judge  Train  decided  to  leave  the  court 
because  he  brought  to  bear  on  that  in- 
stitution a  rich  background  which 
peculiarly  suited  him  for  service  on  the 
court. 

Judge  Train,  immediately  before  his 
appointment  to  the  Tax  Court,  served  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  tax  legislation.  Prior  to  his  serv- 
ice in  that  capacity,  he  served  as  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  during  the  formulation  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  during 
the  83d  Congress  and,  subsequently,  he 
served  as  minority  adviser  from  1954 
until  1957.  Judge  Train  also  had  ex- 
perience prior  to  his  service  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation.    This  com- 


bined background  enabled  Judge  Train 
to  make  important  contributions  to  the 
public  interest  through  his  service  as  a 
judge  on  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  I  know 
that  his  presence  there  will  be  missed  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  the  members  of  the 
Tax  Court  bar. 

I  do  want  to  take  this  opportimity, 
while  expressing  my  regret  that  he  de- 
cided to  resign  from  the  Tax  Court,  to 
express  to  him  best  wishes  on  the  very 
important  position  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted as  the  president  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation.  I  understand  that  or- 
ganization has  performed  functions  of 
a  very  valuable  nature  in  the  fleld  of 
population  growth,  water  resources,  air 
and  water  pollution,  recreation  plan- 
ning, conservation  education,  and  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  many  volunteer  organiza- 
tions which  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  increasingly  important  problem  in 
this  day  and  age  of  presei"ving  our  di- 
minishing natural  resources.  I  know 
that  Judge  Train  will  provide  a  sound 
and  constructive  and  imaginative  lead- 
ership to  the  work  of  that  organization 
and  its  allied  groups.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  endeavor. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noted  with  some  regret  the 
resignation  of  Judge  Russell  E.  Train  as 
a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  9  years.  Judge 
Train  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
that  court.  He  will  be  missed.  However, 
I  am  glad  that  he  is  taking  over  the 
presidency  of  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, and  will  continue  his  good  work  in 
the  service  of  the  Nation. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  a  judge  of 
the  Tax  Court,  Judge  Train  served  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  tax  legislation  and  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  He  was  clerk  of 
the  committee  in  the  83d  Congress  and 
minority  counsel  in  the  84th  Congress. 
In  that  capacity,  he  made  valuable  con- 
tributions in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
I  am  certain  that  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  join  me  in  wishing  him  hap- 
piness and  success  as  president  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY  ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sisk)  .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


ConMnittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8469)  to  provide  certain 
increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agrfeed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMFPTEE   OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Commitee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8469  with 
Mr.  Stratton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dan- 
iels] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CoRBETT]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
8469  is  to  provide  equitable,  moderate, 
and  desperately  needed  adjustments  in 
the  annuities  of  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirees and  survivors  currently  on  the 
annuity  rolls,  to  improve  the  existing 
cost-of-living  adjustment  principle  by 
gearing  it  to  a  more  sensitive  monthly 
price  index  indicator,  and  to  increase  the 
survivorship  protection  of  spouses  of  em- 
ployees and  future  annuitants. 

H.R.  8469  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits,  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  U.S.  Government — the  largest  em- 
ployer in  the  United  States — should  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  employers  in  the  pri- 
vate sphere  of  our  economy.  Unhappily, 
this  has  for  the  most  part  not  been  the 
case.  And  in  no  area  has  the  Congress 
been  slower  to  act  than  in  those  areas 
that  deal  with  the  retired  civl  servant. 
Granted  that  we  have  made  important 
steps  in  the  last  few  years,  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  are  all  sharply  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  vast  expansion  of  our  economy 
is  a  serioxis  problem  to  active  workers. 
Are  we  as  well  aware,  however,  of  the 
extent  of  its  effect  upon  our  own  Federal 
retirees?  Are  we  as  cognizant  of  its  re- 
percussion upon  widows  and  children  of 
retirees  and  former  employees  that  in- 
evitably feel  the  squeeze  of  steadily  rising 
living  costs  and  fixed,  meager  income? 
A  serious  problem  to  workers.  It  has  in  a 
large  measure  become  the  mortal  enemy 
of  elder  citizens.  I  submit — without  fear 
of  contradiction — that  its  impact  on 
these  senior  citizens  is  far  more  critical 
than  it  is  in  any  other  sector  of  our 
modern  economy. 

In  times  past,  our  civil  service  retirees 
have  earned  fair  and  decent  retirement 
incomes  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendent survivors.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, too  often  they  do  not  receive  such 
incomes.  They  have  truly  become  the 
forgotten  people  in  our  Great  Society, 
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and  particularly  in  relation  to  their 
friends  and  former  colleagues  who  make 
up  our  family  of  Federal  employees. 

At  a  time  when  $3,000  is  deemed  to  be 
the  borderline  below  which  a  couple  is 
in  the  poverty  class,  the  record  shows 
that  more  than  75  percent  of  retired 
Federal  employees  are  receiving  annui- 
ties of  less  than  $3,000.  The  figures  with 
respect  to  survivor  annuitants  is  even 
more  shocking.  Only  1  percent  receive 
annuities  of  83,000  and  about  80  percent 
receive  benefits  of  less  than  $1,200. 
These  conditions  are  the  result  of  a 
decade  of  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  older 
retirees  and  survivors. 

These  are  the  people  of  whom  I  speak 
today — nearly  700,000.  a  vast  majority 
of  whom  have  been  consigned  to  lives 
of  marginal  survival  on  the  fringes  of 
poverty — innocent  victims  rather  than 
beneficiaries  of  this  country's  expanding 
economy.  If  any  one  group  in  our  society 
has  been  denied  justice,  it  is  those  older 
retired  persons  who  reached  retirement 
age  10  or  20  years  ago  and  whose  annui- 
ties, based  on  the  smaller  salary  bases  in 
effect  then,  are  literal  pittances  in  the 
light  of  present  day  standard.*?. 

A  further  examination  of  the  records 
discloses  that  44  percent  of  these  retirees 
are  receiving  less  than  $1,800  a  year. 
Even  more  astounding  is  the  fact  that 
26  percent  are  paid  less  than  $1,200,  and 
that  10  percent  are  receiving  less  than 
$600  a  year.  The  plight  of  many  of  our 
retirees  is  literally  at  the  point  of  des- 
peration, and  the  record  is  replete  with 
authoritative  testimony  which  clearly 
points  to  the  urgent  need  for  immediate 
remedial  action.  The  committee  files 
contain  thousands  of  letters  from  retirees 
and  survivors  who  are  existing  at  a  mar- 
ginal level  because  the  purchasing  value 
of  the  dollar  is  declining.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  letters  cry  out  for  an  an- 
swer— an  answer  today. 

This  legislation  is  an  effort  to  help 
equalize  inherent  disparities  of  existing 
laws.  It  is  a  long  overdue  attempt  to 
restore  some  sense  of  fairness  and  basic 
justice  to  thousands  of  loyal  and  devoted 
public  servants  whose  golden  years  have, 
for  too  long,  been  tarnished  by  the 
neglect  of  a  busy,  growing,  and  prosper- 
ous society.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to 
maintain  the  annuities  of  its  retirees 
and  survivors  at  a  level  that  will  give 
them  a  living  comparable  to  what  they 
had  and  rightfully  expect  to  have  at  the 
time  of  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reported  bill  pro- 
vides fair,  moderate,  and  desperately 
needed  adjustments  designed  to  increase 
the  annuities  where  the  greatest  relief 
is  warranted.  It  is  the  product  of  vo- 
luminous testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee during  extensive  hearings,  in 
which  over  50  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  appeared,  in  addition  to  repre- 
sentatives of  every  major  employee  or- 
ganization. It  provides  for  an  adjust- 
ment in  benefits  of  approximately  11 
percent  to  those  whose  annuities  com- 
menced on  or  before  October  1,  1956,  and 
approximately  6  percent  to  those  whose 
benefits  commenced  thereafter,  effective 
the  first  day  of  the  third  month  after 
enactment  of  this  bill. 


The  increase  is  in  two  parts :  The  first 
part  is  a  straight  6V2  percent  increase. 
The  second  part  is  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease based  upon  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  as  reported  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  over  the 
average  of  the  price  index  for  1962.  The 
price  index  in  June  1965  had  risen  4^2 
percent  since  1962. 

I  might,  at  this  point,  anticipate  a 
question  which  many  Members  may 
have.  On  page  3  of  the  report  on  this 
bill  it  states  that  the  increases  in  an- 
nuity total  10.2  percent  for  those  whose 
annuities  commenced  before  October  1, 
1956,  and  5.2  percent  for  those  whose 
annuities  commenced  after  that  date. 
The  actual  figures  now  are  11  percent 
and  6  percent,  respectively.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  current  figures 
and  those  printed  in  the  report  comes 
about  because  of  a  rise  of  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  full  committee. 
This  trend  in  the  rising  cost  of  living  is 
indicative  of  the  urgent  need  for  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  6-percent  rise  for  those  whose 
annuities  commenced  after  October  1, 
1956,  is  arrived  at  by  combining  a  iy2- 
percent  increase  with  a  4 1/2 -percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  explain  at  this 
time  why  we  have  chosen  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  retired  before  the 
1956  date  and  those  who  retired  later. 

The  1956  amendments  raised  the  an- 
nuities of  those  who  retired  after  Sep- 
tember 1956  by  about  20  percent.  These 
amendments,  however,  did  nothing  for 
those  who  retired  before  that  date. 
Since  that  time,  the  pre-1956  group  have 
received  about  10  percent  more  in  the 
form  of  increases  than  those  who  re- 
tired after  the  1956  date.  Thus,  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  closing  the  gap 
between  the  two  groups.  This  bill  nar- 
rows the  gap  even  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  your  attention  to 
line  5  of  page  3  of  the  bill.  The  sentence 
which  begins  at  this  point  grants  an 
increase  of  15  percent  or  $10,  whichever 
is  least,  to  the  so-called  forgotten  wid- 
ows. These  are  the  widows  of  employ- 
ees or  annuitants  who  passed  away  at  a 
time  when  widows  were  not  entitled  to 
survivorship  benefits. 

At  present,  these  annuities  which  in 
law  are  really  gratuities,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  pitifully  small,  averaging 
about  $44  per  month.  No  one  can  deny 
that  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  us  to 
do  something  for  these  singularly  de- 
serving individuals. 

One  of  the  most  salient  facts  brought 
out  during  hearings  was  the  fact  that 
the  cost-of-living  feature  for  annuities 
contained  in  the  1962  bill  is  not  working 
out  very  well. 

This  provision  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  shall  have  risen 
by  an  average  of  3  percent  or  more  for 
a  full  calendar  year  above  its  average 
for  the  calendar  year  1962,  annuitants 
shall  receive  a  comparable  increase  ef- 
fective April  1  of  the  next  year. 

It  also  projects  into  the  future  with 
provision  for  similar  cost-of-living  ad- 


justments when  a  like  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  oc- 
curs after  any  cost-of-living  increase  in 
annuities  is  placed  in  effect. 

As  a  practical  matter,  here  is  what  has 
happened  since  1962.  The  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  over  1962  reached 
3  percent  in  November  1964,  and  has 
remained  at  that  point  or  above  ever 
since.  In  fact  the  latest  available  index 
shows  a  4 1/2 -percent  increase  as  of  June 
1965.  Under  the  formula  in  the  1962 
retirement  amendments,  annuitants  will 
not  receive  an  adjustment  until  April  1, 
1966 — 3  years  and  6  months  after  the 
1962  law  was  enacted. 

For  this  reason  we  are  seeking  to 
change  this  provision.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  8469,  whenever  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  shall  have  risen  by  an 
average  of  3  percent  or  more  for  3  con- 
secutive months,  annuities  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  highest  percentage  during 
such  3  months  with  the  increases  begin- 
ning the  third  month  which  begins  after 
the  end  of  such  3-month  period.  This 
provision  will  retain  the  spirit  of  the  1962 
amendments  but  will  accelerate  the  ef- 
fective application  of  the  cost-of-living 
feature. 

The  language  beginning  with  line  12  on 
page  4  and  ending  with  line  15  on  page  5 
extends  the  effect  of  the  basic  annuity 
adjustment  provisions  proportionately  to 
surviving  widows  and  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  proposes  to 
amend  existing  law,  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment, to  provide  that  the  annuities 
of  eligible  widows  of  employees  who  die 
while  actively  employed,  or  who  die  after 
retirement,  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
60  percent  of  the  earned  annuity  or  of 
the  survivor  base  elected  by  the  retiree. 
Existing  law  provides  that  such  com- 
putation be  at  the  rate  of  55  percent  of 
the  earned  annuity  or  selected  base. 

By  proposing  to  increase  the  annuity 
of  future  survivors  under  our  retirement 
laws  from  55  percent  of  the  annuity  to 
60  percent,  we  are  making  a  pitifully 
small  attempt  to  maintain  some  sem- 
blance of  equity  and  justice  for  very  de- 
serving people. 

The  Government  was  late — as  late  as 
1920 — in  getting  around  to  doing  any- 
thing at  all  about  a  retirement  program 
for  its  employees.  Almost  every  private 
industry  in  the  country  had  a  retire- 
ment program  in  operation  when  the 
Government  finally  found  time  to  follow 
suit. 

The  treatment  of  survivors  of  em- 
ployees and  retirees  has  been  even  more 
tardy.  Not  until  1948  did  the  Govern- 
ment embark  upon  a  program  of  pro- 
viding benefits  to  widows  and  children 
of  its  employees.  The  benefits  provided 
then,  and  subsequently,  have  been  par- 
simonious in  the  extreme. 

Under  the  present  laws,  for  instance, 
38  percent  of  all  the  survivors  on  the 
rolls — and  there  are  more  than  200.000 
of  them— are  receiving  less  than  $50  a 
month.  Seventy-nine  percent  are  re- 
ceiving less  than  $100  a  month.  Ninety- 
three  percent  are  getting  less  than  $150 
a  month. 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  depressing 
history  of  insensitive  treatment  of  the 


survivors  of  Federal  retirees  in  the  past, 
we  are,  in  this  bill,  trying  to  avoid  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 
We  can  make  a  start  toward  doing  this 
by  increasing  the  annuity  rate  for  sur- 
vivors from  55  to  60  percent. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  although 
there  are  several  categories  of  survivors 
in  our  retirement  plan,  we  are  talking 
here,  for  the  most  part,  about  widows. 
By  far,  the  greatest  percentage  of  our 
survivors  consists  of  widows  of  former 

employees.  .^    ^     ^i, 

I  do  not  completely  subscribe  to  the 
theoi-y,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  two  can  live 
as  cheaply  as  one,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  solid  truth  to  the  saying  as  far 
as  it  applies  to  elderly  retired  couples. 
They  have  certain  fixed  expenses:  rent 
or  mortgage  payments,  taxes,  and  so 
forth,  and  these  fixed  expenses  go  on 
undiminished  after  one  member  of  the 
couple  dies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
income  taxes  go  up  after  one  dies,  since 
the  survivor  cannot  claim  her  spouse  as 
a  dependent. 

The  survivor  can  save  a  little  on  food, 
but  not  much,  since  it  is  proportionately 
considerably  more  expensive  to  shop  for 
one  than  it  is  to  shop  for  two.  She 
may  also  find  she  can  save  a  little 
on  clothes,  but,  again,  not  very  much, 
since  elderly  couples  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstancese  spend  very  little  on  self- 
adornment. 

And  that  is  about  all  the  survivor  can 
effect  in  savings. 

Meanwhile,  a  surviving  widow  often 
finds,  as  she  grows  older,  that  there  are 
other  expenses  to  be  met  which  she  did 
not  experience  when  her  husband  was 
alive.  She  finds  herself  increasingly  un- 
able to  take  care  of  herself  properly 
without  some  kind  of  help.  Help  costs 
money.  She  finds  herself  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  her  doctor  and 
his  prescriptions.  These,  too,  cost 
money.  She  finds  that  she  must  use 
public  transportation  for  distances  which 
she  used  to  be  able  to  walk.  This  also 
costs  money.  When  you  are  old,  and 
alone,  and  a  woman,  the  simple  business 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together  be- 
comes increasingly  expensive. 

Under  the  present  55-percent  provi- 
sion, many  widows  find  they  carmot 
make  ends  meet,  no  matter  how  hard 
they  try.  This  has  led  too  many  of  them 
to  panic  into  hasty,  ill-advised  remar- 
riages, solely  to  have  someone  share  the 
crushing  burden  of  poverty  with  them. 
This  has  caused,  in  far  too  many  cases, 
heartbreak  and  misery  during  those  sim- 
set  years  when  all  should  be  serene  and 
secure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  because  we  have 
treated  the  widows  and  other  survivors 
of  our  Federal  employees  inadequately 
in  the  past,  there  is  no  justification  for 
accepting  this  state  of  affairs  as  a  way 
of  life  and  a  precedent  for  our  future 
course. 

Even  with  the  increased  pensions  pro- 
vided for  under  this  bill,  the  annuities 
will  not  be  generous.  The  value  of  the 
dollar— which  has  been  constantly 
changing,  and  changing  downward,  ever 
since  1895— except  for  a  few  years  in  the 
great  depression — continues  to  move 
downward.    Unless  we  increase  the  per- 


centage of  the  svu-vlvor  annuities  from 
55  to  60  percent,  we  shall  be  condemning 
a  whole  generation  of  widows  to  a  life 
of  penury,  misery,  and  insecurity. 

We  can  avoid  this  course,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  increasing  the  percentage  for 
the  annuities  of  future  widows  from  55 
to  60.  This  is  a  first  step.  I  hope  that 
future  Congresses  will  continue  the  good 
work  and  build  on  this  foundation  a 
pension  program  for  suryivors  that  will 
be  worthy  of  the  Government  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  technical  in 
nature  and  authorizes  payment  of  the 
annuity  increases  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund.  The 
benefits  would  not  be  payable  unless 
funds  to  cover  their  cost  were  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  the  vast  bulk  of  annuities 
now  being  paid  are  inadequate,  that  alto- 
gether too  large  a  proportion  of  our 
annuitants  are  not  receiving  amoimts 
which  represent  a  minimum  subsistence 
level  of  living.  Meanwhile,  these  an- 
nuitants wait  and  look  to  us,  the  Con- 
gress, to  act. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  but  can 
never  be  said  often  enough,  that  Govern- 
ment has  an  absolute  obligation  to  its 
retired  workers.  That  obligation  rests 
squarely,  I  believe,  on  the  Congress.  The 
past  history  of  delays  and  inadequate 
adjustments  should  not  be  repeated.  Let 
us  start  with  the  simple  principle  that 
this  Nation  has  no  intention  of  permit- 
ting further  deterioration  of  the  relative 
position  of  its  annuitants.  Let  our  goal 
be  that  these  senior  citizens,  whose  work 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity 
the  country  now  enjoys,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  a  just  share  in  that 
prosperity. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  the  full  support 
of  this  body  for  H.R.  8469. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on 
this  legislation,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  As  one  of  those 
who  voted  to  support  this  legislation  in 
the  full  committee.  I  certainly  support 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

I  think  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee have  done  a  very  excellent  and 
outstanding  job. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  and  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
retirement,  insurance,  and  health  bene- 
fits for  bringing  this  legislation  before 

us. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  now  in  the  well,  and  the  sub- 
committee on  retirement  for  an  excellent 
job  on  this  bill  and  this  legislation  for 
the  benefit  especially  of  the  survivors  of 
annuitants  of  the  Federal  retirement 
system.  I  subscribe  to  his  remarks  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  note  that  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  forgotten  widows  and  to  re- 
tirees who  were  getting  and  are  getting 
a  great  deal  less  than  a  subsistence  level 
of  income. 

I  am  happy  to  note  they  are  to  be  given 
an  increase — at  about  $10  per  month. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  At  least  that  much. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Regardless 
of  percentage,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  retirement  for  all  retirees 
in  general,  and  the  gap  between  bene- 
fits has  been  closed. 

I  notice  in  the  second  section  of  the 
bill — which  I  believe  is  justly  done- 
there  is  an  increase  in  percentage  that 
future  survivors  may  receive  of  a  future 
retiree's  annuity.  It  has  been  increased 
to  60  percent. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  The  base  is  increased 
from  55  to  60  percent. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  believe  this 
is  well  merited.  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future  attention  could  be  given  to 
increasing  the  amount  that  older  sur- 
vivors of  annuitants  might  receive  by, 
say,  20  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  committee 
bill  would  increase  the  amounts  of  all 
annuities,  the  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as 
I  would  like.   I  supported  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, but  I  believe  these  widows  should 
be  treated  a  little  better  than  they  have 
in  the  past.    I  sponsored  six  bills  pro- 
viding better  treatment  for  these  sur- 
vivors, all  of  which  are  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  2645  would  apply  the  55 -percent 
formula  to  Einnuities  of  survivors  of  a 
retired  employee  who  retired  prior  to 
October  11,  1962.    This  bill  would  have 
required   a   recomputation   of   the   an- 
nuities of  these  people.   The  administra- 
tion objected  to  this  requirement  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  ad- 
minister.   I  hope  in  the  near  future  your 
committee  will  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
not  requiring  recomputations,  but  will 
provide  a  straight  20-percent  increase  in 
annuities  for  these  survivors  whose  an- 
nuity  is  based   on   service   which  ter- 
minated prior  to  October  11,  1962. 

Another  bill  I  sponsored.  H.R.  9,  would 
Increase  the  55-percent  formula  to  75 
percent. 

I  believe  additional  benefits  for  these 
survivors  are  fully  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  attentions  are  di- 
rected to  the  extraordinary  inequities  in 
the  case  of  survivors,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  "forgotten  widows." 

This  latter  group  are  surviving  widows 
of  employees  or  annuitants  who  passed 
away  at  a  time  when  their  widows  were 
entitled  to  no  survivor  benefits.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  special  inequities 
existed  for  this  class,  and  vmder  various 
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laws  about  15.000  widows  are  receiving 
an  annuity  averaging  $44  a  month. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  can 
provide  an  increase  of  20  percent  in 
widows'  annuities  which  are  based  on 
laws  in  effect  prior  to  October  11,  1962, 
and  will  be  in  addition  to  the  increases 
otherwise  provided  in  this  bill.  Thus, 
the  average  $44  monthly  widow's  an- 
nuity for  the  15,000  widows  will  be  in- 
creased 15  percent  under  this  bill,  or  by 
$6.60.  and  then  by  20  percent  of  the  new 
total,  or  a  new  monthly  annuity  of  about 
$61. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  survivors  af- 
fected by  these  sections  are  receiving 
amounts  in  excess  of  $44.  However.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  most 
modest  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated,  we 
have  granted  only  token  annuities  to 
"forgotten  widows"  of  pre- 1948  laws.  In 
addition,  employees  who  retired  before 
1956  are  still  suffering  annuity  reduc- 
tions up  to  25  percent  in  order  to  pro- 
vide survivor  benefits  for  their  spouses, 
while  persons  retiring  more  recently  may 
provide  similar  benefits  by  deductions  of 
only  2  '2  percent. 

Survivors  of  former  employees  who 
retired  before  October  11,  1962,  cannot 
receive  more  than  half  of  the  annuities 
paid  to  their  spouses,  but  in  the  case 
of  those  who  retired  on  or  after  that  date, 
survivor  annuities  are  10  percent  higher. 

H.R.  8469,  the  committee  bill,  proposes 
to  correct  this  deficiency,  but  only  for 
those  who  retire  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. I  believe  we  should  give  our 
widows  equal  treatment  and  not  jvist 
provide  these  benefits  for  the  future,  as 
is  provided  by  the  bill. 

My  first  proposal  will  do  this  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  20-percent  increase 
for  those  whose  annuities  are  based  on 
service  which  terminated  prior  to 
October  11,  1962,  and.  another  proposal 
which  I  make  covers  those  whose  annuity 
is  based  on  service  which  terminated  on 
or  after  October  11,  1962. 

Federal  civil  retirees  and  their  sur- 
vivors are  truly  the  forgotten  people  in 
the  United  States.  At  a  time  when  $3,000 
is  deemed  to  be  the  borderline  below 
which  a  couple  is  in  the  poverty  class, 
the  records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion show  that  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  482,000  retired  Federal  employees  on 
the  retirement  rolls  are  receiving  annui- 
ties of  less  than  $3,000. 

The  figures  with  respect  to  survivor 
annuitants  are  even  more  shocking.  Of 
205.855  survivor  aruiuitants,  only  2,237. 
about  1  percent,  receive  annuities  of 
$3,000,  and  163,274,  about  80  percent, 
receive  annuities  less  than  $1,200,  or 
under  $100  per  month. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  forgotten 
widows  receive  an  average  of  only  $44  a 
month.  Naturally,  any  increase  involv- 
ing approximately  200,000  survivors  is 
bound  to  cost  a  substantial  svun.  The 
best  estimate  I  could  obtain  on  the  cost 
of  my  first  proposal  is  $31  million  for  the 
first  year. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  the  position  on  all  retire- 
ment legislation  that  we  should  wait 
until  they  complete  their  studies  some- 
time at  the  end  of  the  year.    Also,  they 


say  there  is  neither  need  nor  justifica- 
tion for  any  further  annuity  increase 
legislation  beyond  that  already  enacted 
into  law.  It  is  a  little  hard  for  me  to 
understand  this  position,  particularly 
when,  as  I  have  shown,  15,000  survivors 
are  receiving  an  average  of  $44  a  month. 
We  could  also  go  on  to  show  that  over 
200,000  annuitants  are  receiving  well 
under  $3,000  a  year,  and  over  163,000  are 
receiving  under  $1,200  a  year. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is  time 
we  did  a  little  more  to  help  these  sur- 
vivors, and  that  the  cost  is  amply  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  membership 
today  to  support  this  bill  and  I  hope  we 
can  soon  take  up  my  additional  proposals. 
Further,  I  urge  that  soon  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  apply  the  60-per- 
cent formula  proposed  by  section  2  of  the 
committee  bill  to  those  survivors  whose 
annuity  is  based  on  service  which  termi- 
nated on  or  after  October  11,  1962. 

Section  2  of  the  committee  bill  applies 
the  60-percent  formula  prospectively 
only,  and  specifically  provides  that  it 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  employees 
retired  or  separated  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Existing  law  provides  that  such  com- 
putation be  at  the  rate  of  55  percent  of 
the  earned  annuity.  This  percentage 
originally  was  provided  by  the  1962  act, 
Public  Law  87-793.  I  supported  a  higher 
increase  at  that  time,  and  believe  that 
the  60-percent  formula  now  proposed  by 
the  committee  bill  should  be  applied 
from  October  11.  1962.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  my  bill,  H.R.  9,  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  55  to  75  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  arguments  I 
have  advanced  in  connection  with  my 
first  proposal  are  equally  for  application 
to  this.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  ad- 
ministration, of  course,  does  not  favor 
this  additional  increase,  but  here  again, 
I  am  convinced  that  any  increases  or  ad- 
ditional benefits  that  we  may  authorize 
for  these  survivors  is  amply  justified  and 
this  proposal  would  bring  uniformity  and 
justice. 

The  cost  of  this  latter  proposal  is  esti- 
mated at  only  $2  million  for  the  first 
year. 

I  urge  that  you  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana  that  the  President 
has  appointed  a  Commission  to  study  the 
entire  field  of  retirement  legislation. 
That  Commission  is  due  to  come  in  with 
its  report  on  December  1,  1965.  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
that  when  that  report  is  received  our 
committee  will  give  careful  consideration 
and  study  to  it  and  look  into  this  ques- 
tion of  retirement  legislation  once  again. 
I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  other  in- 
equities which  exist  which  we  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  explore,  but  I 
do  give  you  my  assurance  that  our  com- 
mittee will  look  into  that  proposal  once 
again. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  appreciate  that  assur- 
ance and  know  that  you  share  with  me 
anxiety  over  these  people,  because  people 
who  retired  many  years  ago  had  to  pay 


out  of  their  own  retirement  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  money  in  order  to 
obtain  the  right  of  benefit  for  their  sur- 
vivors. I  would  like  to  see  those  survi- 
vors whose  retirees  paid  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  benefits  get  substantial  in- 
creases. I  am  sure  they  will,  because  we 
have  talked  of  this  matter  off  the  fioor 
privately  ourselves. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Ml".  Chairman. 
Texas'  has  nearly  30.000  Federal  retirees 
and  survivors,  and  we  know  their  plight 
in  these  days  of  infiation. 

H.R.  8469  and  its  amendments  will  in 
some  degree  correct  conditions  for  these 
folks  who  carried  the  workload  of  our 
Government  for  30  to  40  years  and  who 
are  now  plagued  by  high  costs  and  low 
annuities. 

Federal  civil  retirees  and  their  sur- 
vivors are  truly  the  forgotten  people  in 
the  United  States  today.  At  a  time  the 
sum  of  $3,000  does  not  go  very  far  when 
a  retired  couple  confronts  the  usual 
health  problems,  the  records  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  show  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  482,131  retired  Federal 
employees  on  the  retirement  rolls  are  re- 
ceiving annuities  of  less  than  $3,000.  The 
figures  with  respect  to  survivor  annui- 
tants are  even  more  shocking.  Of  205,855 
survivor  annuitants,  only  2,237,  about  1 
percent,  i-eceive  annuities  of  $3,000,  and 
163,274,  about  80  percent,  receive  annui- 
ties less  than  $1,200.  or  under  $100  per 
month. 

These  conditions  are  the  result  of  ne- 
glect of  the  welfare  of  older  retirees  and 
survivors.  There  have  been  many  revi- 
sions of  the  retirement  laws  since  the 
system  was  established  in  1920,  all  be- 
cause of  experience  that  demonstrated 
that  liberalizations  were  necessary.  Ba- 
sic retirements  benefits  were  liberalized 
in  1926.  1930.  1942,  1948,  and  1956.  It 
was  recognized  during  the  early  years 
that  when  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
benefits  for  those  who  would  retire  in  the 
future,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  annuities  of  those  previously 
retired.  Those  who  would  retire  in  the 
future  would  have  the  opportunity  of  sal- 
ary increases  to  boost  their  retirement 
annuities  while  those  previously  retired 
were  seriously  handicapped  financially. 
Consequently,  we  see  that  in  the  retire- 
ment increase  legislation  approved  in 
1926,  1930,  1942,  and  1948,  comparable 
adjustments  were  not  made  in  the  annu- 
ities of  persons  previously  retired  to 
equalize  them  generally  with  the  new  re- 
tirees. There  was  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  1956  law. 

Furthermore,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
decade  between  1950  and  1960,  annuity 
increases  were  approved  to  match  in- 
creases in  salaries  of  employees.  The 
annuity  increase  of  $36  for  each  half  year 
the  employee  had  been  on  the  retirement 
rolls  In  1952  was  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
salary  increase  the  previous  year.    An 


annuity  increase  of  12  percent  on  the  first 
$1,500,  and  8  percent  on  the  excess  over 
$1,500  in  1955,  was  dii-ectly  related  to  the 
salary  increase  in  that  year.  Since  1955, 
there  have  been  no  annuity  increases  to 
match  salary  increases. 

A  limited  annuity  increase  of  10  per- 
cent was  approved  in  1958,  only  for  per- 
sons retired  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  1956  retirement  liberalization  law. 
This  was  not  a  general  annuity  increase 
because  it  was  i-estricted  to  a  particular 
class  of  armuitants.  It  was  a  partial 
compensation  to  pre- 1956  retirees  who 
did  not  receive  the  benefits  of  the  1956 
act.  We  can  judge  its  sufficiency  by  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Sei-vice  Commission  on  the  first  day  of 
the  committee  hearings  in  March  of  this 
year  that  the  1956  act  increased  benefits 
for  retirees  retiring  after  October  1,  1956, 
aoproximately  25  percent,  while  the  1958 
compensating  adjustment  was  only  10 

percent. 

In  round  figures  this  leaves  older  re- 
tirees 10  percent  behind  and  others  pro- 
portionately. 

H.R.  8469  is  a  compromise  of  many  bills 
introduced  in  this  Congress.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  8469. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
.support  H.R.  8469. 

Over  the  past  years,  the  annuities  paid 
to  our  retired  civil  servants  have  failed 
to  provide  a  comfortable  existence  for 
them.  Although  we  have  attempted  to 
provide  salaries  for  Government  em- 
ployees which  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  we  have  been 
falling  behind  in  keeping  the  retirement 
payments  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
addition,  we  have  failed  to  make  sub- 
stantial compensation  for  those  civil 
servants  whose  retirement  or  survivor 
benefits  are  based  on  wages  earned  when 
the  cost  of  living  was  far  below  what  we 
enjoy  today.  As  a  result,  over  75  per- 
cent of  our  retired  civil  servants  are  re- 
ceiving annual  payments  of  less  than 
$3,000,  thus  placing  them  in  the  poverty 
bracket  by  our  economic  standards  for 
today. 

Previous  legislation  has  attempted  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  inflation  on  the 
annuities  of  Government  employees,  but 
this  only  has  succeeded  in  providing 
patchwork  remedies.  Two  major 
changes  occun-ed  in  1948  and  1956. 
These  have  either  become  ineffective  due 
to  a  lapse  of  time  or  have  not  provided 
overall  improvement  of  the  situation. 
There  have  been  no  armuity  increases  to 
match  salary  increases  since  1955.  In 
1962,  legislation  was  enacted  which  pro- 
vided payment  increases  based  on  a 
3-percent  or  more  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing from  the  1962  average.    However, 

these  increases  are  only  calculated  on  a 
yearly  basis.  Annuitants  would  not  re- 
ceive their  first  increase  provided  in  the 

1962  act  untU  April  of  1966. 


The  bill  before  the  House  is  not  patch- 
work legislation.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
bill  which  provides  for  the  future  and 
compensates  those  who  have  received  in- 
adequate payments  in  the  past.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  future  by  increasing  every 
annuity  in  equal  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  with  fiuctua- 
tions  to  be  calculated  quarterly  instead 
of  armually.  These  increases  will  occur 
whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index  fig- 
ures rise  to  3  percent  or  more  of  the 
base  period.  Three  months  from  the 
time  of  enactment,  armuitants  or  their 
survivors  would  receive  their  first  in- 
crease in  payments  based  on  a  near  4  per- 
cent rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1962. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  increasing  the 
survivor  annuities  from  55  to  60  percent 
in  the  case  of  future  retirees. 

The  bill  compensates  for  past  inade- 
quacies in  several  provisions.  First,  by 
providing  an  additional  1.5  percent  in- 
crease for  all  persons  retired  after 
October  1,  1956.  Second,  by  providing 
compensation  for  those  widows  whose 
husbands  passed  away  before  survivor 
protection  was  afforded  in  1948,  and 
who  are  only  receiving  an  average  of  $44 
per  month  under  present  conditions. 

But  most  important,  H.R.  8469  recog- 
nizes that  the  greatest  inadequacies  are 
to  be  found  among  those  who  retired  be- 
fore 1956.  Annuities  are  based  on  the 
average  of  the  5  highest  income  years. 
The  cost  of  living  has  increased  over  18 
percent  since  that  time.  Therefore,  the 
pre- 1956  annuities  could  not  possibly  be 
adequate  in  today's  living  standards.  In 
addition,  these  retirees  have  gained  only 
minimally  from  recent  legislation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  elderly  age  of  these 
people  imposes  tremendous  medical  ex- 
penses on  them.  H.R.  8469  alleviates 
these  lamentable  conditions  by  alloting 
an  additional  6.5  percent  increase  to 
the  annuities  of  all  i>ersons  retired  before 
1956. 


The  cost  of  the  program  would  involve 
$50  million  initial  cost  and  $650  million 
in  actuarial  costs.  These  figures  are 
small  in  comparison  to  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  have  been  denied  the  civil 
service  retirees  and  survivors  over  the 
past  years.  We  are  asked  to  wait  for 
further  studies  and  for  time  to  find  jus- 
tifications for  such  expenditures  in  the 
budget.  We  must  not  waste  time  on  fur- 
ther studies.  The  facts  we  have  before 
us  today  clearly  indicate  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  conditions.  What  more 
justification  is  needed  than  the  dire  need 
of  these  retired  civil  servants,  many  of 
whom  are  classified  in  the  poverty 
bracket? 


We  are  debating  whether  or  not  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  comfortable 
existence  in  retirement  for  our  fellow 
public  servants  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  our  country, 
many  of  them  being  employed  over  40 
years.  These  people  are  victims  of  his- 
tory and  a  spiraling  cost  of  living. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  plan  for  the  financial  demands 
that  would  come  with  the  last  half  of 
the  20th  century.  And  yet,  imder  the 
present  superannuated  retirement  plan, 
we  expect  these  retirees  and  their  sur- 
vivors to  pay  the  current  taxes,  meet 


the  fast-increasing  medical  expenses, 
and  compete  economically  with  members 
of  private  Industry  retirement  plans. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  have  a  broad 
effect  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
my  own  State  of  California,  there  are 
over  70,000  people  who  would  be  affected. 
Its  provisions  reach  both  far  into  the  fu- 
ture and  deeply  into  the  past.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  working  with  the  problems 
of  poverty  throughout  our  Nation  and  at 
a  time  when  we  are  able  to  eliminate 
taxes  on  some  of  our  luxury  items,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  these  retired  civil 
servants  who  are  so  often  referred  to  as 
the  forgotten  people. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8469,  a  bill  which 
provides  relief  from  hardship  to  those 
facing  the  greatest  need. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  the  armuities  of  its  retirees  and 
survivors  at  a  level  which  will  enable 
them  to  enjoy  freedom  from  want  and 
a  measure  of  economic  security  through- 
out their  declining  years. 

Retirement  income  should  be  fairly 
and  directly  related  to  the  level  of  earn- 
ings and  length  of  service  and,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  must  be  calculated  to  refiect 
new  standards  of  living.  The  real  basis 
of  a  merit  system  in  retirement  carmot 
be  measured  by  the  dollar  rate  received 
in  a  past  generation,  but  must  be  a  rate 
deliberately  reappraised  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  our  senior  citizens  elect  to  spend 
their  years  of  retirement  in  my  State  of 
California.  In  July  1964  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ranked  California  first  as 
having  the  largest  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  annuitants.  Out  of  650,367  an- 
nuitants, 70,183  had  settled  in  California. 
It  is  in  their  behalf  that  I  say  to  you 
that,  while  the  unprecedented  expansion 
of  our  economy  is  a  serious  problem  to 
many  active  workers,  it  is  fast  becoming 
an  insuperable  problem  to  retired  citizens 
caught  between  rising  prices  and  fixed 
incomes. 

At  a  time  when  $3,000  is  deemed  to  be 
the  borderline  below  which  a  couple  is 
in  the  poverty  class,  the  records  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  show  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  482.131  re- 
tired Federal  employees  on  the  retire- 
ment rolls  receive  armuities  of  less  than 
$3,000;  and,  80  percent  of  the  survivor 
annuitants  receive  annuities  of  less  than 
$1,200  a  year,  or  under  $100  per  month. 
These  conditions  are  the  result  of  a  dec- 
ade of  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  older  re- 
tirees and  survivors. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  is  to  provide  much  needed  adjustment 
in  the  annuities  of  Federal  civil  service 
retirees  and  survivors  currently  on  the 
armuity  rolls  by  gearing  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  principle  to  a  more 
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sensitive  monthly  price  indicator  to  meet 
the  exploding  cost  of  living;  and.  provide 
an  increase  in  the  survivorship  protec- 
tion of  spouses  of  employees  and  future 
annuitants. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8469. 
The  purpose  of  a  pension  plan  is  not  sim- 
ply to  pay  an  employee  a  set  amount  of 
money  monthly,  but  to  .provide  him  with 
a  certain  amount  of  financial  security 
after  retirement.  It  is  the  obligation  and 
duty  of  the  Government  to  assure  Federal 
employees  sufficient  retirement  income  to 
allow  them  to  maintain  an  adequate  liv- 
ing standard  during  their  retirement 
years. 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  present 
a  drawback  to  most  workingmen,  but 
they  affect  the  retired  in  an  even  greater 
sense,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up,  their  income  remains^ 
stationary.    During  the  hearings  on  this^ 
bill,  spokesmen  from  groups  of  retired* 
Federal  employees  stressed  the  need  for 
immediate  passage  of  legislation  increas- 
ing   retirement    pay.    Their    testimony 
clearly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  help- 
ing those  who  live  on  small,  fixed  incomes 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  presented 
by  the  wage  and  price  rises  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  married  cou- 
ple with  an  income  below  $3,000  a  year  is 
considered  to  be  living  in  poverty,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  most  Federal  civil 
service  retirees  are  getting  annuities  of  a 
considerably  smaller  amount  and  are 
therefore  in  the  poverty  bracket.  These 
retirees  and  their  survivors  are  clearly  a 
neglected  segment  of  our  economy,  and  I 
feel  that  H.R.  8469  would  come  to  their 
rescue  to  some  degree  by  providing  the 
increases  in  annuities  where  they  are 
most  urgently  needed. 

The  bill  would  also  benefit  widows  of 
employees  who  died  before  a  law  con- 
cerning survivor  protection  existed.  It 
has  also  been  disclosed  that  the  survivor 
benefits  currently  provided  are  dras- 
tically inadequate  and  accordingly,  H.R. 
8469  provides  for  an  increase  in  these 
benefits. 

The  aspect  of  the  1962  amendments  to 
the  retirement  act  dealing  with  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustment  has 
proven  inadequate  also  and  H.R.  8469 
provides  for  a  percentage  increase  in 
benefits  whenever  the  consumer  price 
index  rises.  The  acceleration  of  cost-of- 
living  increase  provisions,  along  with 
other  provisions  make  the  bill  a  much 
welcomed,  long  needed  asset  to  our  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirees.  We  In  the 
Congress,  out  of  obligation  to  our  Federal 
employees  who  have  served  our  country 
so  faithfully,  should  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity to  repay  them  slip  by. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman    from    Iowa    [Mr.    Schmid- 


hauser]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  support  of  H.R.  8469,  a  bill 
to  increase  annuities  of  retired  civU  serv- 
ants. The  time  Is  long  past  due  for  a 
realistic  adjustment  upward  of  the  re- 
tirement annuities  of  the  many  civil 
servants  whose  dedicated  public  service 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
public.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Congressman  D.\niels,  and  the  members 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  their 
fine  legislative  craftsmanship  and  their 
humane  understanding  of  the  serious 
financial  problems  of  our  retired  civil 
servants  and  their  survivors. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Machen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  to  Increase  civil  service  retirement 
annuities  is  of  great  interest  to  me  as 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland.  My  district, 
a  neighbor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Is  heavily  populated  with  Federal  em- 
ployees. These  people  have  communi- 
cated to  me  their  concern  for  their  future 
after  retirement.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
tell  them  that  this  Congress  is  cognizant 
of  their  needs  and  is  moving  along  to- 
ward enactment  of  a  bill  providing  sub- 
stantial increases  In  retirement  an- 
nuities. 

This  Congress  has  written  legislative 
history  by  enacting  a  medical  care  and 
social  security  law  that  acknowledges  the 
responsibility  of  a  nation  to  Its  senior 
citizens.  Can  we  do  any  less  for  those 
Federal  employees  who  do  not  have  social 
security  benefits?    I  think  not. 

This  Nation  Is  engaged  In  a  siege  on 
poverty  with  some  of  the  assaults  aimed 
especially  against  poverty  among  the 
elderly.  Congress  has  passed  bills  pro- 
viding housing  assistance  for  low  Income 
elderly,  for  medical  care  and  for  a  special 
administration  on  aging.  However, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  most 
direct  weapon  against  poverty  is  In- 
creased income. 

There  is  another  compelling  reason 
for  passage  of  this  bill.  A  decent  level 
of  retirement  Income  will  Improve  the 
employment  situation  considerably  and 
open  the  way  for  younger  men  to  ad- 
vance themselves.  This  Is  true  because 
the  older  workers  will  be  more  likely  to 
retire  knowing  that.  Instead  of  having  to 
eke  out  a  living  on  an  Inadequate  pen- 
sion, they  will  be  able  to  better  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  with  a  feeling  of 
comfort  not  previously  possible  under 
present,  below -standard  benefits.  Un- 
fortunately, at  this  time,  retirement  for 
thousands  of  people  means  not  a  rest 
from  years  of  labor,  but  Instead  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  poorly  paying  Job,  unsulted 


to  their  talents,  to  supplement  a  totally 
insufficient  retirement  Income. 

I  £un  particularly  pleased  by  that  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  which  provides  for  closing 
part  of  the  gap  between  annuity  improve- 
ments for  pre-1956  retirees  and  post-1956 
retirees.  These  people  are  not  recipients 
of  charity.  They  have  earned  their  re- 
tirement by  contributions  throughout 
their  working  years.  It  is  not  their  fault 
If  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  so  rapidly. 
We  must  recognize  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  same  dollar  today  as  before 
1956  and  those  whose  Incomes  were  ade- 
quate years  ago  are  severely  short- 
changed today. 

I  hope  that  these  factors  and  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  so  forcefully  In  the  excel- 
lent committee  report  on  this  bill  will 
convince  the  Congress  to  move  swiftly 
toward  passage  of  this  badly  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  for  an  out- 
standing job  on  this  leglisation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  adjust- 
ments before  us  today  and  my  only  criti- 
cism of  this  legislation  is  that  it  does  not 
go  as  far  as  it  should  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  our  deserving  Federal  annuit- 
ants. Much  has  been  said  in  recent  days 
hi  this  Chamber  and  in  the  press  about 
poverty.  According  to  most  of  the 
definitions  of  poverty  that  have  been 
proffered,  fully  97  percent  of  the  200,000 
survivors  of  civil  service  annuitants  are 
poverty  stricken.  If  their  entire  Income 
is  derived  from  their  armuities. 

There  were  a  total  of  about  687,000 
civil  service  annuitants  in  all  categories 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1964  and  fully  75  per- 
cent of  these  annuitants  received  less 
than  $3,000  per  year.  This,  I  believe,  the 
President  has  cited  as  the  borderline  be- 
tween barely  living  and  poverty.  Shock- 
ingly enough,  nearly  half  of  these  retirees 
receive  less  than  $2,400  a  year. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  the  Fed- 
eral service  has  had  over  the  years  has 
been  its  vaunted  retirement  system.  I 
submit  that  this  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
myth.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  myth 
because  the  Congress  has  failed  to  keep 
faith  with  those  who  served  our  Govern- 
ment and  yet  have  had  no  control  over 
the  cruel  Inflation  that  has  ensued  over 
the  past  several  years. 

It  seems  that  many  of  our  people  still 
assume  that  anyone  who  has  retired 
from  the  Federal  service  enjoys  the  best 
retirement  benefits  the  world  has  to  offer. 
Perhaps  at  one  time  this  may  have  been 
true.  It  Is  certainly  a  bitter  farce  today. 
I  am  aware  that  the  President  has 
called  for  special  studies  on  retirement 
systems.  I  am  In  full  accord  with  this 
program  and  applaud  it.  However, 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  civil  service 
annuitant  as  a  result  of  that  study  vmtll 
next  year.  The  need  for  relief  by  our 
retirees  is  immediate.  They  need  help 
now. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  strong  support  of  this  measure. 
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Let  us  begin  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to 
the  civil  service  retiree  by  enacting  this 
bill  at  once, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  speak 
for  the  senior  citizens,  I  would  like  to  say 
for  them,  blessed  be  the  name  of  Daniels. 
This  is  good  legislation,  long  overdue. 

Mr.  DANIELS.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  subconunittee.  This 
has  been  somewhat  controversial  legis- 
lation in  years  past,  at  least  among  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee.  To  find 
here  today  that  this  subcommittee  after 
many  long  hours  of  deliberation  brought 
out  a  bill  unanimously  supported  by 
every  member  of  the  committee  is  a 
tribute  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  members  of  your  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 

8469. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  over  the  past 
4>/2  years,  I  have  seen  the  Congress  adopt 
the  policy  of  comparability  in  establish- 
ing compensation  for  our  civil  employees 
and  tie  to  this  principle  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. In  the  business  world  we  see 
cost-of-living  escalation  clauses  written 
into  employment  contracts. 

I  am  and  have  been  most  concerned 
about  the  great  number  of  our  retirees 
who  retired  20  or  more  years  ago  when 
basic  compensation  was  so  much  lower. 
Although  these  annuitants  have  had  in- 
creases in  1948  or  1950,  1952,  1955.  1958, 
and  1963,  their  annuities  are  still  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  below  the  an- 
nuities being  received  by  today's  retirees 
from  the  same  positions. 

There  are  probably  today  about  30,000 
retirees  who  are  receiving  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  annuities  paid  to  per- 
sons recently  retired  from  the  same  or 
.similar  positions. 

It  costs  the  1945  retiree  just  as  much 
to  live  as  it  costs  the  1965  retiree. 

H.R.  8469  will  help  to  provide  the  re- 
tirees whose  service  was  terminated  at  a 
time  when  salaries  were  lower  a  better 
break  and  I  support  it  strongly  for  this 
reason. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  support  H.R.  8469,  and 
urge  the  House  to  approve  it.  I  think  it 
tragic  that  the  very  people  who  need  the 
help  the  most,  our  retirees  and  senior 
citizens,  are  the  ones  who  receive  it  the 
least.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  Fed- 
eral retirement  annuity  system  is  that 
the  recipients  of  annuity  payments  are 
caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze.  Their 
income  is  fixed,  and  their  expenses  go 


up  steadily.  The  more  elderly  they  be- 
come, the  less  becomes  their  real  income, 
but  the  higher  become  their  expenses. 

As  their  medical  expenses  mount, 
which  they  almost  invariably  do  during 
the  declining  years,  their  resources  di- 
minish. 

This  bill  attempts,  in  a  small  way,  to 
adjust  this  gross  inequity  which  inflicts 
itself  upon  almost  700,000  Federal  re- 
tirees and  their  survivors. 

The  bill  accomplishes  a  fair  and  a  just 
result.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  other  members  of  our  committee 
and  congratulate  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  who  led  H.R.  8469  to 
reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  wholehearted 
support  of  this  meritorious  and  badly 
needed  legislation  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  our  civil  service  retirees  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  struggling  to  survive  on 
inadequate  pensions. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act  toward 
improving  the  living  standards  of  those 
dedicated  civil  servants  who  have  given 
their  best  when  our  Government  needed 
them  most.  The  least  we  can  do  here, 
as  a  grateful  employer,  is  to  help  raise 
our  former  workers  and  their  survivors 
out  of  the  depths  of  poverty  into  which 
so  many  have  been  allowed  to  remain  far 
too  long. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  retirement 
system  in  1920,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
over  200  amendments,  the  great  bulk  of 
them  improving  the  retirement  benefits 
of  prospective  retirees.  As  desirable  as 
these  improvements  have  been,  they 
have  been  seldom  applicable  to  persons 
previously  retired.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  Congress  has  improved  conditions, 
to  some  extent,  for  those  already  retired, 
but  I  am  equally  aware  that  many  .sad 
disparities  remained.  Let  us  correct  some 
of  these  disparities  by  giving  them  some 
help  now. 

In  the  last  several  Congresses  we  made 
salary  adjustments  for  Federal  employ- 
ees and  military  personnel.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  considering  additional 
adjustments  for  these  same  groups.  Are 
we  now  going  to  overlook  the  people 
who  carried  the  burden  of  Grovernment 
for  many  years? 

Almost  a  half-million  civil  service 
retirees  are  receiving  annuities  averag- 
ing approximately  $2,200  per  year.  Over 
200,000  widows  and  children  of  former 
Federal  employees  and  retirees  are  re- 
ceiving approximately  $800  yearly  in  sur- 
vivor benefits.  This  pathetic  situation 
exists  with  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
million  beneficiaries  of  our  retirement 
program  at  a  time  when  the  badge  of 
the  impoverished  has  been  affixed  to 
Americans  with  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000.  The  Government  has  too 
long  contributed  to  the  very  poverty  it 
seeks  to  eliminate  by  permitting  Federal 
retirees  and  survivors  to  live  on  Inade- 
quate Incomes. 

These  victims  of  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing economy  have  but  one  place  to  look 


to  for  reUef — that  is,  to  us,  the  Con- 
gress. H.R.  8469  is  a  partial  remedy, 
modest  as  it  is,  but  at  least  an  anti- 
dote that  is  readily  available  and  di- 
rectly accessible  to  their  needs.  I  know 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  greatly 
concerned  over  these  inadequate  pen- 
sions. I  urge  you  all  to  express  that 
concern  by  overwhelmingly  supporting 
this  measure. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningham], who  is  the  capable  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  find  myself  to  be  one  among  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe  that 
"justice  long  delayed  is  justice  denied." 
I  further  find  that  I  am  also  but  one 
among  the  large  majority  of  Members 
who  believe  that  the  history  of  civil 
service  annuity  adjustments  to  meet  ex- 
ploding costs  of  living  has  been  one  of 
too  little  and  too  late. 

I  am  one  who  fully  subscribes  to  the 
definition  of  a  noted  actuary — that  the 
basic  purpose  of  a  retirement  plan  is  to 
enable  each  employee  to  enjoy  freedom 
from  want  and  a  measure  of  economic 
security  after  he  or  she  is  no  longer  ac- 
tively employed,  and  throughout  the  de- 
clining years.  To  think  of  a  pension 
plan  simply  as  a  promise  to  pay  a  stated 
number  of  dollars  monthly  represents 
a  superficial  view. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  fails  to  fully  re- 
veal the  plight  of  these  elder  citizens  who 
are  attempting  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  dependents  after  years  of  ded- 
icated public  service — years  during 
which  their  hopes  and  expectations  were 
continuoxisly  built  around  the  concept 
that  they  would  be  able  to  retire  on  a 
dignified  basis,  and  with  enough  income 
to  meet  their  basic  needs.  With  the 
constant  introduction  of  new  products, 
with  the  necessity  of  Increasing  govem- 
emment  at  all  levels,  with  the  concen- 
tration of  population  in  urban  areas,  and 
with  the  necessity  for  more  dollars  to 
maintain  our  standard  of  living,  the  sit- 
uation of  the  declining  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  not  likely  to  change. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  covers 
prices  of  everything  people  buy  for  liv- 
ing— food,  clothing,  cars,  homes,  furnish- 
ings, household  supplies,  fuel,  drugs, 
recreational  goods,  fees  to  doctors,  law- 
yers, beauty  shops,  rent,  repair  costs, 
transportation,  public  utilities,  and  so 
forth.  It  deals  with  prices  actually 
charged  to  consumers,  including  sales, 
excise,  and  real  estate  taxes,  but  it  does 
not  include  Federal.  State,  or  municipal 
income  taxes,  nor  personal  property 
taxes. 

The  various  items  are  given  specific 
weights,  with  the  total  percentage  being 
100.  The  health  and  recreation  items 
which  affect  retirees  greatly,  provide  20 
percent,  and  Include  but  1  percent  for 
drugs:  2V2  percent  for  professional  medi- 
cal services;  3  percent  for  personal  care; 
6  percent  for  reading  and  recreation; 
and  5  V2  percent  for  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices. It  would  appear  that.  In  the  case  of 
retirees,  the  medical  care  item  would 
greatly  exceed  the  allowance  made  in  the 
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index,  particularly  if  the  retiree  had  to 
spend  substantial  time  in  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  medical  costs  have  risen  more  than 
any  other  single  item  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Medical  studies  disclose 
that  almost  one-third  of  our  citizenry 
age  65  and  older  are  chronically  ill,  and 
that  they  have  twice  as  many  disabling 
illnesses  lasting  a  week  or  longer  as  do 
persons  under  age  62.  These  illnesses 
of  the  aged  last  twice  as  long  as  those  of 
younger  persons. 

In  recent  years  hospital  charges  have 
increased  over  85  percent,  hospital  In- 
surance rates  over  95  percent;  medical 
services  over  40  percent;   doctors'  fees 
over  35  percent:  and  drugs  and  prescrip- 
tions over  10  percent.    As  these  elder  citi- 
zens require  more  medical  attention,  with 
constantly  increasing  medical  expenses, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  these  cost  items 
strike    them    particularly    hard.      It    is 
equally  obvious  that  these  people  are  not 
physically  able  to  evade  them  or  adjust 
to  them,  as  might  a  younger  person.    As 
important  as  cost-of-living  figures  are, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  does  not  repre- 
sent a  true  reflection  of  the  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  of  retirees.    Its  official 
name  is  the  "Consumer  Price  Index  for 
Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Work- 
ers," and  it  is  weighted  to  reflect  the  costs 
of  a  wage-earning  family,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  not  representative  of  the 
expenses  of  a  retired  family.    Salaries  of 
active  workers  have  gone  up  somewhat  In 
relationship  to  increased  living  costs,  but 
civil  service  annuities  have  not  main- 
tained a  comparable  increase.    Our  social 
security  program  has  done  better,  rela- 
tively, for  elder  citizens  in  the  private 
segment  of  our  economy  during  recent 
years  and,  as  all  Members  of  this  House 
are  fully  aware,  in  the  past  week. 

Roughly  40  percent  of  the  retirees  and 
survivors  on  ttie  annuity  rolls  are  persons 
whose  benefits  are  based  upon  pre- 1956 
law.  Their  annuities,  on  the  average, 
would  be  increased  about  $12  per  month. 
The  remaining  60  percent,  constituting 
those  who  enjoy  the  1956  retirement  im- 
provements, would  receive  increases, 
again  on  the  average,  of  about  $8  per 
month. 

A  third  category  consists  of  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  entire  annuity  rolls,  and 
represents  about  43.000  elderly  widows  of 
employees  or  annuitants  who  died  at  a 
time  when  no  survivor  protection  was 
pro\ided  by  law.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  special  equities  of  these  for- 
gotten widows  over  the  years,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  minimal,  gratuitous 
annuities.  Because  of  the  very  small  size 
of  their  annuities,  averaging  only  $44  per 
month,  the  committee  recommends  a 
slightly  larger  increase  than  the  percent- 
ages otherwise  provided.  In  view  of 
these  particular  recipients'  monthly 
benefits,  an  average  adjustment  of  15 
percent  would  Increase  their  annuities  to 
about  $50  j>er  month. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  8469  is  a  measure 
that  has  been  developed  after  prodi- 
giously careful  and  meticulous  resolution 
of  all  of  the  merits  and  factors  concerned. 
It  was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement.  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  and  the  full  Com- 


mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  an  in- 
escapable fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
cannot  remake  the  past.  We  cannot 
alter  the  evidence  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
annuities  now  being  paid  are  inadequate. 
However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  propose  here 
today  a  partial  remedy  that  is  immedi- 
ately available,  and  the  access  to  which 
is  direct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  simply  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing my  appreciation  to  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  It  has  my 
full  support. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  members  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue.  I  certainly  support  it  and  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan!. 

Mr.   BUCHANAN.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of   Mr.    Ellsworth   be   inserted   in   the 
Record  immediately  following  my  own. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BUCHANAN.     Mr.    Chairman,   I 
am  delighted,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee,   to   join   in   this   chorus   of 
praise  to   our   subcommittee  chainnan 
for  his  outstanding  leadership.    It  is  par- 
ticularly a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr. 
0"Hara1.  the  distinguished  member  with 
whom  this  may  be  the  first  and  last  time 
I  shall  agree,  in  his  beatitude  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  which  is  well  de- 
served.   This  is  indeed  a  needed  bill.    It 
is  a  bill  that  reaches  out  to  a  group  of 
people  to  whom  we  have  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Congress,  people  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  Government 
service  and  are  therefore  in  a  unique 
sense  our  responsibility  here. 

I  will  quote  a  second  scriptural  state- 
ment, and  that  is  simply  this: 

He  that  careth  not  for  his  own  Is  worse 
than  an  infldel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  appli- 
cation here  for  us  to  these  who  have 
given  so  many  years  of  service  to  our 
country  as  civil  service  employees. 

In  my  own  State  there  were  some 
10.682  of  these  retirees  as  of  July  1,  1964. 
In  the  Nation  there  are  close  to  700,000. 
Many  of  them  are  living  on  incomes  piti- 
fully low.  This  is  therefore  needed  leg- 
islation and  it  Is  good  legislaiton.  This 
bill  does  not  do  all  that  we  ought  to  do 
for  the  retired  civil  service  and  postal 
employees  of  this  country,  but  it  is  a 


significant  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  does  Increase  their  annuities.  It  does 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  they  can 
more  closely  keep  up  incomewise  with 
the  cost-of-living  index  in  the  future. 
It  does  make  greater  provision  for  the 
survivors  of  future  retirees. 

May  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  and  others  in  expressing  my 
hope  that  this  shall  be  the  beginning  and 
not  the  end  of  corrective  action  by  this 
body  to  place  these,  who  have  given 
themselves  to  Govenunent  service 
through  the  years,  in  a  more  equitable 
position  in  the  future.  I  specifically  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  the 
annuities,  in  later  legislation,  of  sur- 
vivors of  civil  service  retired  employees, 
not  covered  by  the  increase  to  60  percent 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  continue  to  work  toward  plac- 
ing these  whom  we  touch  here  today, 
these  700,000  Americans,  in  a  more  equi- 
table position.  Many  of  them  are  living 
on  incomes  well  below  what  this  Con- 
gress has  determined  to  be  the  poverty 
level.  At  a  time  when  $3,000  is  declared 
to  be  the  borderline  the  records  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  show  that  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  482,131  retired 
Federal  employees  on  the  retirement 
rolls  are  receiving  annuities  of  less  than 
$3,000.  The  figures  with  respect  to  sur- 
vivor annuitants  are  even  more  shock- 
ing. Of  205.855  survivor  annuitants. 
only  2,237,  about  1  percent,  receive  an- 
nuities of  $3,000;  and  163,274,  or  about 
80  percent,  receive  annuities  less  than 
$1,200,  or  under  $100  per  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  there  are  in- 
ternal inequities.  People  who  retired  at 
different  times  and  did  not  receive  the 
same  salary  levels  during  their  working 
period,  did  not  retire  at  the  same  per- 
centage level  and  hence  we  have  a  group 
of  retirees  who  are  in  the  same  grade  and 
class  but  who  are  receiving  different 
benefits  because  of  the  differing  times 
of  their  retirement. 

Those  who  worked  earlier  or  the  older 
retirees  working  on  small  salaries,  are 
receiving  smaller  annuities.  Later  legis- 
lation has  worked  toward  increasing  the 
percentage  of  the  annuities  and  toward 
increasing  salaries  for  working  employ- 
ees. Hence,  inequities  have  been  created 
and  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  such  inequity  but 
it  does  not  fully  do  the  work. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 
Mr.     CORBETT.     Mr.     Chairman,    I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  rise  and  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  upon  his  com- 
ments on  this  bill.  I  believe  we  share  the 
same  views.  I  want  to  say  especially  I 
admire  his  ambition  to  go  further  than 
this  bill  in  the  future,  after  some  fur- 
ther study,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
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that  can  be  done,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  pointed  out, 
after  having  received  recommendations 
from  the  present  retirement  commission 
and  that  it  will  be  done  certainly  earlier 
next  year. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  and  assure 
him  that  this  shall  have  my  personal, 
active  support  and  I  am  sure  the  active 
interest  of  the  full  committee.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concern.  We  shall  be 
actively  working  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]  is  a  new  member  of  our 
committee,  but  he  is  a  member  with  a 
heart,  he  is  a  member  with  a  conscience, 
he  is  a  member  who  works  diligently  in 
the  important  work  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  very  constructive  attitude 
and  the  constructive  work  which  he  has 
contributed  toward  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate 
a  real  leader,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  for  taking  the  ac- 
tion to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  read  into  the  Record  some  additional 
facts.  Insofar  as  the  benefits  for  sur- 
vivors are  concerned,  one  can  under- 
stand some  of  the  present  inequities 
when  one  sees  this  analysis,  all  based  on 
an  annuity  income  of  $3,600  per  annum: 

Those  who  retired  between  1948  and 
1949  must  pay  $360  per  annum  in  order 
for  the  surviving  spouse  to  receive  $1,800 
annually. 

Those  who  retired  between  1949  and 
1956  pay  only  $285  per  annum  for  the 
same  benefits. 

Those  retiring  between  1956  and  1962 
have  to  pay  but  $180  per  annum  for  the 
$1,800  benefit.  Those  retiring  now  pay 
only  $90  per  annum  but  receive  benefits 
for  their  survivors  of  $1,980  per  annum. 

This  illustrates  the  kind  of  inequity 
which  we  only  partially  correct  here,  and 
which  we  must  more  fully  eliminate  in 
the  future. 

I  support  the  bill,  and  urge  your  sup- 
port of  this  much-needed  and  worthwhile 
legislation. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  in  the  hopes  that  this 
meritorious  and  sorely  needed  legislation 
soon  can  become  law.  Reasons  for  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8469  are  quite  evident 


and  have  been  carefully  defined  in  the 
committee  report. 

Certainly,  the  increases  provided  in 
H.R.  8469  can  be  considered  fair,  mod- 
erate, and  although  not  truly  corrective, 
they  will  go  far  to  assist  the  Nation's 
civil  service  retirees  who  have  seen  their 
purchasing  power  drained  by  continuing 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  some  43,000  widows  of 
our  former  Government  workers  are  re- 
ceiving increases  to  assist  in  their  finan- 
cial plight. 

I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to 
section  2  of  the  bill  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  future  widows  of  employees 
and/or  annuitants  to  receive  60  percent 
of  the  earned  annuity.  I  believe  in  the 
case  of  the  retiree,  we  find  a  true  ex- 
ample of  the  age-old  adage  that  "two 
can  live  as  cheaply  as  one";  however, 
when  that  one  finds  herself  alone  in 
the  world,  the  costs  originally  borne  by 
the  two  end  up,  generally,  being  the 
burden  of  the  survivor. 

Let  us  consider  a  typical  widow  of  a 
retiree  who  has  enjoyed  living  with  her 
spouse  for  many  years  in  a  home  which 
they  were  able  to  call  their  own.  The 
widow  has  suddenly  found  herself  alone 
in  the  world  and  her  expenses  started 
mounting,  despite  the  fact  that  under 
present  law  overnight  the  household  in- 
come dropped  45  percent.  The  widow 
found  after  her  first  month  of  being 
alone  that  the  electric  light  bill  remained 
the  same,  telephone  costs  were  not  re- 
duced; and  when  repairs  were  neces- 
sary, she  had  to  pay  where  previously 
her  husband  was  able  to  handle  the 
chores. 

Then  came  the  annual  expenses  and 
the  widow  learned  that  the  real  estate 
taxes  and  the  fire  insurance  were  not 
reduced  because  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  in  fact  in  some  instances  were 
increased. 

All  that  section  2  of  H.R.  8469  does  is 
to  insure  future  widows  that  their  an- 
nuities will  be  60  percent  of  the  amount 
received  by  their  retiree  husbands  rather 
than  55  percent  which  is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Florida    [Mr.    Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
equitable,  moderate,  and  desperately 
needed  adjustments  in  the  annuities  of 
Federal  civil  service  retirees  and  sur- 
vivors currently  on  the  annuity  rolls,  to 
improve  the  existing  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment principle  by  gearing  it  to  a 
more  sensitive  monthly  price  index  in- 
dicator, and  to  increase  the  survivorship 
protection  of  spouses  of  employees  and 
future  annuitants. 

The  history  of  civil  service  annuity 
adjustments  to  meet  exploding  costs  of 
living  has  been  one  of  too  little  and  too 
late.  The  responsibility  rests  squarely 
on  the  Congress  and  there  is  general 
agreement  that  this  problem  requires  our 
most  immediate  attention. 

To  think  of  a  pension  plan  simply  as 
a  promise  to  pay  a  stated  number  of 
dollars  monthly  represents  a  superficial 
view.  Pension  plans  are  long-term 
financial  operations,  and  the  basic  pur- 
pose to  be  served  is  to  enable  an  employee 


to  enjoy  freedom  from  want  and  a  meas- 
ure of  economic  security  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  active  employment  and 
throughout  his  declining  years.  During 
the  period  of  employment,  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  employees  are  con- 
tinuously built  around  the  concept  that 
they  will  be  able  to  retire  on  a  dignified 
basis  and  with  enough  income  to  meet 
their  basic  needs.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Government  to  maintain  the 
annuities  of  its  retirees  and  survivors  at 
a  level  that  will  give  them  a  living  com- 
parable to  what  they  had,  and  rightfully 
expected  to  have,  at  the  time  of 
retirement. 

Representatives  of  organizations  of  re- 
tired Federal  employees  have  strongly 
urged  the  immediate  approval  of  in- 
creases to  meet  the  critical  need  of  those 
living  on  small,  fixed  incomes  to  cope 
with  the  continued  upward  spiral  of  our 
vastly  expanded  economy.  Every  major 
organization  of  active  Federal  employees 
lent  its  support  to  these  proposals.  More 
than  50  individual  Members  of  Congress 
appeared  in  person  or  submitted  state- 
ments recommending  immediate  in- 
creases in  benefits.  These  witnesses  pre- 
sented testimony  and  evidence  which 
clearly  established  the  urgent  need  for 
the  early  adjustments  provided  in  this 
legislation. 

At  a  time  when  $3,000  yearly  income  is 
the  borderline  below  which  a  married 
couple  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  poverty 
class,  the  record  shows  that  the  bulk  of 
the  700,000  civil  service  retirees  and  sur- 
vivors are  receiving  annuities  of  much 
less  than  such  amovmt.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  medical  costs  have  risen 
more  than  any  other  single  item  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Medical  studies 
disclose  that  up  to  one-third  of  those  65 
years  of  age  or  older  are  chronically  ill, 
and  that  they  have  twice  as  many  dis- 
abling illnesses  lasting  a  week  or  longer 
as  do  persons  under  age  65.  Moreover, 
the  average  disabling  illness  of  the  aged 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  that  of  younger 
persons.  During  the  past  decade  the  cost 
of  medical  services  has  increased  over 
40  percent;  doctors'  fees  over  35  percent; 
hospital  charges  over  85  percent;  hos- 
pital insurance  rates  over  95  percent; 
and  prescriptions  and  drugs  over  10  per- 
cent. 

As  people  over  age  65  require  more 
medical  care,  these  cost  items  hit  them 
particularly  hard.  They  are  confronted 
with  reduced  income,  impaired  health, 
depressed  living  standards — and,  in  most 
cases,  with  increased  medical  expenses. 
Federal  civil  service  retirees  and  their 
survivors  are  truly  the  forgotten  people 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States 
today. 

The  reported  bill  provides  fair,  mod- 
erate, and  direly  needed  adjustments  de- 
signed to  increase  annuities  where  the 
greatest  relief  is  warranted.  This  is  our 
opportunity  to  do  our  part  and  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8469  and  wish  at 
the  outset  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  his  demonstrated 
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leadership.  This  legislation  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  toward  a  sound  and 
lasting  policy  with  respect  to  Federal 
employee  retirement  benefits. 

In  my  studies  of  retirement  theory  and 
practice,  as  a  new  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  definition  of  an  effec- 
tive retirement  plan,  as  stated  by  an 
associate  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries  in 
America.    This  is  what  he  said : 

The  basic  purpose  to  be  served  in  estab- 
lishing a  pension  plan  Is  to  enable  each 
employee  to  enjoy  freedom  from  want  and 
a  measure  of  economic  security  after  he  or 
she   is   no   longer   actively   employed. 

• 
Pension  plans  are  very  long-term  financial 
operations.  To  think  of  a  pension  plan 
simply  as  a  promise  to  pay  a  stated  number 
of  dollars  monthly,  commencing  at  some 
future  date,  represents  a  superficial  view. 
The  hopes  and  expectations  of  employees 
are  continuovisly  built,  during  the  period  of 
employment,  around  the  concept  that  they 
w'.ll  be  able  to  retire  under  the  plan  on  a 
dignified  basis  and  with  enough  Income  to 
meet  their  Ijaslc  needs. 
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The  ideal  plan,  in  my  judgment,  would 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  annuities, 
from  time  to  time,  to  equate  them  on  the 
basis  of  length  of  service  and  level  of 
responsibility,  regardless  of  when  the 
service  was  performed.  Sharp  dispari- 
ties in  treatment  of  former  employees 
now  exist,  as  evidenced  by  an  example 
cited  in  our  hearings.  On  the  one  hand, 
an  employee  who  retired  in  1945  from 
a  grade  GS-9  position  after  36  years  of 
service,  whose  original  annuity  was  $150 
a  month,  after  all  subsequent  annuity 
increases,  now  receives  $257  a  month. 
His  surviving  widow  would  receive  an 
annuity  of  $58  a  month. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  employee  who 
retires  under  today's  law  from  an  iden- 
tical position  in  grade  GS-9,  with  the 
same  years  of  service,  can  provide  for 
a  widow's  annuity  of  $165  a  month  and 
receive  a  life  annuity  of  $468  a  month. 
This  results  from  the  many  pay  raises 
during  the  20-year  period,  plus  the  1956 
Retirement  Act  Amendments.  The  GS- 
9  salary  average  for  the  1945  retiree  was 
$3,917  per  annum,  compared  to  $8,200 
for  the  1965  retiree,  and  the  1956  Retire- 
ment Act  Amendments  improved  annuity 
benefits  by  more  than  20  percent  for 
those  retiring  thereafter. 

While  H.R.  8469  is  not  by  any  means 
perfect,  it  is.  as  I  have  noted,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  since  it  gives  at  least 
partial  recognition  to  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  salary  and  benefit  provisions  at 
various  times  of  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  last  to  believe 
that  we  are  not  to  provide  all  retirees 
with  a  decent  living  and  security.  The 
Government  attracts  well-qualified  per- 
sonnel for  its  activities  with  the  promise 
of  amply  designed  retirement  benefits 
which  would  permit  withdrawal  from 
active  service  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  and  their  dependents  will  be  finan- 
cially secure  insofar  as  the  necessities 
of  life  are  concerned.  This  expected 
security  is  not  an  actuality  because  year 
after  year  the  cost  for  services,  utilities, 
medical  fees.  Insurance,  and  staples  keeps 
increasing  while  the  annuity  income  re- 
mains stationary. 


Just  how  vital  a  part  these  retired 
employees  have  played  in  shaping  our 
Government  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
until  one  has  observed  some  of  the 
lesser-developed  countries  in  this  world 
where  the  lack  of  competent  govern- 
mental staffing  at  all  levels  has  put  up 
the  greatest  of  barriers  to  effective  ad- 
ministration of  national  affairs.  For- 
tunately, in  this  country  we  have  no  such 
problem— and  it  is  because  of  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  would  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  that  this  is  the  case. 

A  retirement  annuity,  to  pass  the  fair- 
est tests,  must  meet  two  conditions: 
namely,  provide  an  income  for  the  prin- 
cipal that  is  sufficient  to  maintain  dig- 
nity and  self-respect— and  to  provide  an 
adequate  annuity  for  survivors  who  suffer 
the  loss  of  the  principal's  salary  or  an- 
nuity income. 

Congress  has  taken  cognizance  of  this, 
to  a  degree,  by  providing  increases  for 
other   retirement   programs   within  its 
jurisdiction — social    security,    veterans' 
benefits,   and   railroad   retirement.     It 
would  be  a  gross  inequity  were  we  not  to 
do  the  same  for  our  own  civil  service  an- 
nuitants.   We  have  supported  construc- 
tive legislation  aiding  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  country  with  the  medicare  bill,  we 
have  passed  legislation  benefiting  mil- 
lions of  children  with  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  bill,  and  we  are 
presently  involved  in  writing  salary  legis- 
lation designed  to   attract  and   retain 
high-quality   personnel.     Yet,  we  have 
done  relatively  little  to  increase  the  bene- 
fits of  a  retirement  program  that  assists, 
in  many  ways,  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  quality  in  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  primary  concern  of 
Congress  is  to  legislate  towards  effectu- 
ating equity.  The  bill  now  before  us  will 
deliver  justice  to  a  long  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  These  are  the 
ones  who  have  borne  too  long  the  burden 
of  Federal  service  in  years  past,  and  are 
now  forced  to  meet  an  ever-increasing 
living  cost  with  a  retirement  income  that 
was  inadequate  by  fair  standards  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Certainly,  this  Nation  has  a 
primary  obligation  to  its  own  retired 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  septuagenar- 
ians and  octogenarians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mechanisms  of  this 
bill  will  help  to  guarantee  that  the  great- 
est percentage  increases  will  inure  to  the 
emergent  need  of  those  who  need  them 
most,  with  the  lesser  increases  designed 
for  those  who  have  benefited  by  salary 
increases  and  improved  computation  for- 
mulas. We  cannot,  in  all  good  con- 
science, deny  a  degree  of  comparability 
to  these  deserving  citizens  over  whom 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living  has 
cast  a  cloud  of  poverty  during  the  very 
years  that  they  had  been  promised  would, 
at  least,  be  imcomplicated  and  secure. 

As  a  Congress  that  is  well  on  its  way 
to  bringing  about  the  reality  of  the  Great 
Society,  it  behooves  us  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  ones  we  owe  a  great  obligation,  our 
own  retired  Federal  workers.  I  urge  a 
favorable  vote  on  H.R.  8469. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  has  not  only  eloquently 
spoken  here  on  behalf  of  retired  civil 
service  and  postal  employees  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  he  has  worked  with  energy  and 
dedication  on  the  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman has  shown  a  very  active  inter- 
est in  making  certain  that  there  shall  be 
no  inequity  based  on  year  of  retirement 
and  that  present  inequities  shall  be 
eliminated.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
determination  that  there  shall  be  ade- 
quate provision  for  these  folks  who  have 
felt  the  full  brunt  of  all  cost  of  living 
increases  without  comparative  increases 
in  their  annuities.  The  gentleman  has 
pursued  this  with  energy  and  dedication, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  work  on  the 
committee  as  well  as  here. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  join  in  the 
commendation  earlier  attributed  to  him 
for  the  great  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr. MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  correct 
an  Injustice  which  has  existed  far  too 
long  and  I  support  it.  The  need  for 
an  increase  In  annuities  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  has  been  appar- 
ent for  several  years,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
port such  a  comprehensive  and  worthy 

bUl. 

The  point  which  I  should  like  to  stress 
is  that  the  recipients  of  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities,  the  recipients  of  the 
Increases  proposed  today,  are  people  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  public  serv- 
ice. They  are  the  manpower  behind  the 
process  of  Implementing  and  adminis- 
tering the  laws  which  this  Congress  en- 
acts. They  comprise  the  work  force  of 
the  strongest  and  most  active  national 
government  in  the  world.  As  members 
of  the  civil  service,  they  are  a  very  spe- 
cial and  deserving  class. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  that  Its  employees  will 
enjoy  freedom  from  hardship  and  can 
sustain  economic  security  during  retire- 
ment. It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure 
that  Federal  employees  will  be  able  to 
retire  with  dignity  and  with  enough  In- 
come to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

Civil  service  retirement  annuities 
simply  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
swiftly  rising  cost  of  living.  However 
adequate  the  schedule  of  annuities  may 
have  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
clearly  inadequate  now.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  own  records  show  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  482.131  re- 
tired employees  on  the  retirement  rolls 
receive  annuities  which  fall  below  the 
"poverty  line"  of  $3,000  per  year.  The 
figures  for  those  receiving  survivor  an- 
nuities are  even  more  disgraceful. 

This  bill  would  help  raise  these  an- 
nuities to  a  more  satisfactory  level.  The 
bin  In  part  makes  up  for  past  neglect 
by  providing  Increases  consistent  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.    It  also 
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provides  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  whenever  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  registers  an  advance  of  3  percent 
for  3  consecutive  months,  and  makes 
needed  adjustments  in  survivor  an- 
nuities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  re- 
store to  retired  Federal  employees  the 
retirement  income  which  was  lost  before 
Congress  responded  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  But  it  does  reaffirm  our  intent 
to  provide  our  civil  servants  with  ade- 
quate and  equitable  retirement  annui- 
ties. It  does  affirm  our  intent  to  main- 
tain retirement  annuities  in  the  future 
at  their  present  levels  of  purchasing 
power,  and  not  to  let  the  real  value  of 
an  annuity  decline  as  prices  rise.  It  Is  a 
promise  of  continuing  attention  and  fur- 
ther action. 

For  several  years  I  have  advocated 
necessary  Increases  In  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  the  hard  work  which  it 
has  done  in  drafting  this  comprehensive 
bill,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Find]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  very  important  bill.  This 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  In  recent 
years,  retiree  living  standards  have  been 
progressively  undermined  by  the  creep- 
ing inadequacy  of  pension  purchasing 
power. 

I  am  glad  to  see  H.R.  8469  come  be- 
fore this  House  for  consideration.  It 
constitutes  a  recognition  of  our  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  provide  a  continuing 
and  ascertained  standard  of  living  for 
retired  Federal  employees.  This  bill 
proves  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  to- 
ward seeing  pensions  as  moral  obliga- 
tions and  not  merely  doUars-atiu-  cents 
contracts.  This  is  only  proper  and  just. 
In  the  first  place,  this  bill  includes  a 
much-needed  increase  in  existing  pen- 
sions. This  increase  will  lessen  the  in- 
equities which  have  accumulated  over 
the  years  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
persons  retiring  today  receive  far  higher 
benefits  than  persons  of  the  same  grade 
received  when  they  retired  years  ago. 
The  increases  provided  for — which  vary 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee retired  before  October  1956 — 
will  make  existing  pensions  correspond 
better  to  those  presently  being  granted. 
Unfortunately,  the  increase  provided  for 
does  not  relieve  older  retirees  of  all  of 
the  relative  economic  disability  that  has 
been  accumulating  during  recent  years 
of  prosperity.  My  own  feeling  is  that  we 
still  have  not  exhausted  our  backlog  of 
obligation  to  our  retired  workers.  We 
must  remember  that  the  booming  econ- 
omy we  enjoy — which  cuts  into  the 
value  of  fixed  incomes — is  something  our 
retirees  helped  to  create,  and  in  which 
they  should  share. 

This  bin  we  have  before  us  does  not 
just  aim  at  correcting  the  past — it  also 
seeks  to  better  anticipate  and  solve  future 
retiree  needs  by  making  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  mechanism  more 
responsive  to  actual  economic  change  and 
consequent  retiree  needs.  At  the  pres- 
ent, automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
are  based  on  changes  in  the  consumer 


price  index  over  a  period  of  a  year,  and 
these  cost-of-living  increases  thus  do  not 
generally  become  available  as  quickly  as 
they  are  needed.  Under  H.R.  8469,  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  will  be  computed 
every  3  months  enabling  retirees  to  more 
quickly  get  the  increased  benefits  they 
need  to  cope  with  the  rising  costs  of 
living. 

I  am  also  heartened  to  see  the  surviv- 
ing spouse's  annuity  being  raised  from  55 
percent  of  the  earned  annuity  or  survivor 
base  to  60  percent.  This  Is  necessary  for 
the  future,  but  we  must  also  consider 
those  who  have  already  come  under  the 
woefully  inadeqiiate  existing  benefit 
levels,  I  therefore  support  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  which  will  make  this 
Increase  retroactive  with  respect  to  some 
recently  granted  surviving  spouses*  an- 
nuities, and  provide  also  for  a  straight 
increase  in  older  surviving  spouses'  an- 
nuities. 

I  have  long  urged  Increases  in  Federal 
retiree  benefits  and,  I  am  happy  to  see 
this  day  arrive.  For  each  Congress,  since 
the  83d,  I  have  introduced  a  packet  of 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the  status 
of  Federal  employees — present  and  re- 
tired— as  they  so  much  deserve.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  legislation  on  the  thresh- 
old of  passage  today,  with  its  promise  of 
fulfilling  at  least  some  of  our  Nation's 
obligation  to  Its  retired  civil  service 
workers. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8469. 
Several  months  ago  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  to  provide  reasonable  and 
long-overdue  adjustments  in  the  annui- 
ties of  Federal  civil  service  retirees  and 
surviving  spouses  of  certain  former  em- 
ployees who  died  in  service  or  after  re- 
tirement. 

The  record,  I  believe,  clearly  shows 
that  this  legislation  not  only  Is  overdue 
but  Is  fair.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  strong 
arguments  may  be  made  that  perhaps  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  even  to  meet  the 
swiftly  rising  cost  of  living. 

As  this  Congress  concentrates  and  acts 
on  pK)verty,  It  should  not  and  must  not 
Ignore  Its  responsibility  to  those  dedi- 
cated public  servants  who  have  served  so 
long  and  well. 

This  Is  a  modest  bill,  providing  a  3.8- 
percent  increase  In  every  annuity. 
There  are  other  provisions,  thoroughly 
discussed  by  other  Members,  which  at- 
tempt to  rectify  a  situation  demanding 
our  attention  and  action. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  more  than 
700,000  retirees  and  survivors  are  now  on 
the  retirement  rolls  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  They  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, but  treated  fairly  and  recognized 
for  their  contributions  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Burton  I. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8469,  a  bill  to  provide  badly  needed  ad- 
justments In  the  annuities  of  Federal 
civil  service  retirees  and  survivors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  civil  service 
retirees  are  today's  fogotten  people  In 
the  United  States.    The  Federal  Govern- 


ment is  very  much  concerned  about  pro- 
grams for  assistance  to  families  in  our 
Nation  whose  income  Is  low.  Those 
whose  Income  is  below  $3,000  are  being 
regarded  as  being  below  the  borderline 
of  the  poverty  class.  But  at  this  same 
time  the  records  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  show  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  482,131  retired  Federal 
employees  on  the  retirement  rolls  are 
receiving  annuities  of  less  than  $3,000. 
The  situation  Is  even  more  serious  with 
survivor  annuitants.  Of  205.855  sur- 
vivor annuitants,  only  about  1  percent 
receive  annuities  of  $3,000  or  more. 

Retirement  Income  should  be  fairly 
and  directly  related  to  level  of  earnings 
and  length  of  service,  but  should  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  new  standards  and  cost- 
of-living  changes.  It  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized that  an  individual  retiring  today 
likely  will  receive  a  much  higher  retire- 
ment benefit — as  a  result  of  having 
drawn  higher  salary — than  the  individ- 
ual who  retired  from  a  similar  job  several 
years  ago.  Adjustment  should  be  made 
to  bring  the  older  retiree's  annuity  more 
nearly  in  line  with  the  current  annuities. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
8469  to  bring  a  measure  of  relief  to  the 
older  civil  service  retirees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are  people 
who  have  devoted  their  careers  and  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  country  and 
their  countrymen.  I  am  happy  today 
and  thankful  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  allowing  us  the  opportun- 
ity on  the  floor  and  in  our  subsequent 
vote  to  show  these  people  that  we  are 
concerned  with  their  welfare  and  to  sup- 
port them. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  urge  prompt  passage  of  H.R. 
8469,  providing  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  adjustments.  The  range  of  this 
bill  covers  not  only  the  retirees  of  our 
civil  service,  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors, but  expands  to  benefit  America 
at  large,  by  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  capable  civil  service,  a  system 
which  forms  the  core  of  our  democratic 
Federal  framework. 

The  expression  "civil  servant"  In  the 
true  sense  connotes  selfless  service — long 
hours,  often  with  little  or  no  recognition. 
It  is  the  responsibiliy,  and  indeed  the 
moral  obligation  of  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  remedy  the  present  injustice 
suffered  by  our  civil  service  retirees.  It 
is  a  travesty  of  every  form  of  compensa- 
tion we  hold  dear  to  raise  salaries  of  the 
military  and  present  Federal  workers, 
without  also  turning  to  those  retirees 
of  the  Govei-nment  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  ovenvhelmingly  biu-- 
dened  by  inflation.  They,  too,  are  en- 
titled to  a  life  of  dignity,  a  life  of  re- 
tirement which  shows  our  appreciation 
for  the  sei-vices  they  performed  and 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  contri- 
butions made  during  their  working  years. 
We  can  no  longer  neglect  to  provide  this 
relief  where  it  is  most  warranted. 
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We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  ex- 
ploding costs  of  living  and  the  hardships 
caused  those  senior  citizens  who  find 
themselves  victims  of  our  expanding 
modern  economy.  In  this  case,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  individual,  but  rather 
that  of  the  system  which  needs  long- 
overdue  correction. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  annuities 
of  pre- 1956  retirees  by  10.2  percent,  and 
that  of  post- 1956  retirees  by  5.2  percent. 
It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  closing 
the  gap  created  by  different  systems,  the 
gap  between  those  who  have  benefited 
from  post- 1956  improvements  and  those 
who  retired  from  active  service  before 
that  date.  Moreover,  this  measure  pro- 
vides a  flexible  standard,  with  cost-of- 
living  increases  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  This  flexibility  is  urgently 
needed;  until  this  point.  Congress  has 
never  brought  the  retiree  up  to  par  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  position  and 
needs  of  our  more  than  700.000  retired 
folks     and     survivors,     which     include 
51.262  from  New  York  State  alone.     To 
remedy  the  anomaly  of  their  situation. 
I  have  introduced  two  bills.  H.R.   5694 
and  H.R.  5695.  which  contain  provisions 
very  similar  to  those  considered  here  to- 
day.    It    was    my    privilege    to    testify 
earlier  this  year  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Retirement.  Insurance  and  Health 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.     I  return  to  the  plea 
I  made  at  that  time  to  do  something 
now.  and  not  wait  for  future  studies  by 
committees  appointed  to  report  in  the 
distant   future.    This   is   one   of   many 
cases  where  actions  speak  louder  than 
words;   the  need  for  present  improve- 
ments is  the  first  order  of  business — it  is 
not  only  reasonable  and  just,  but  man- 
datory.    Let    these    measures    go    into 
effect  now,  and  then,  in  the  future,  let 
us  continue  to  remember  our  retired  and 
active  civil  service  employees.    This  an- 
nuity increase  is  only  one  of  many  needed 
measures    affecting    the    condition    of 
American  workers. 

I  think  all  of  us  Pre  aware  of  con- 
stituent letters  in  the  files,  numerous 
cases  citing  need  and  inequity.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  way  of  showing 
our  thanks  and  pride  in  the  long  history 
of  selfless  sei-vice  and  devotion  among 
this  Nation's  civil  employees  than  by 
granting  them  retirement  benefits  in 
keeping  with  the  fine  service  they  have 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier  1. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I.  too.  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  as  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  do 
favor  this  necessary  legislation.  How- 
ever, in  the  committee  report  I  notice  on 
page  8  in  a  letter  from  Chairman  Macy 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Rep- 
resentative Daniels — and  I  refer  you  to 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  thereof — 
it  says  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  program  of  the 
President  if  it  includes  the  provisions  in 
section  2  of  the  bill,    I  understand  that 


these  provisions  are  still  in  the  bill.  Does 
this  mean,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  is  being 
presented  to  us  today? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
read  that  letter  very  carefully,  he  will 
find  that  the  bill  which  was  originally 
opposed  by  the  administration  now  has 
its  approval  except  for  section  2.  We  feel 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee that  section  is  a  much  needed  pro- 
vision. It  is  reasonable,  equitable,  and 
fair.  Most  of  these  people  on  the  rolls 
who  would  be  affected  by  section  2  are 
people  whom  we  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
include  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  I 
do  repeat  my  question,  namely,  is  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  to  the  bill  inas- 
much as  this  provision  is  still  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  DANIELS.  All  I  can  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  is  this  letter  from 
Commissioner  Macy  speaks  for  Itself.  He 
says  that  he  favors  the  bill  except  for 
section  2.  I  think  our  committee  can 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet  and  do  its  own 
thinking.  We  put  this  provision  in  there. 
It  was  unanimously  approved  not  only  by 
the  subcommittee  but  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee's position,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  TMr.  Pepper!. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding  to  me. 

It  is  with  deep  interest  that  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  recognize 
the  need  for  helping  our  Federal  retirees. 
H.R.  8469  with  its  amendments  will  give 
help  and  encouragement  to  the  thou- 
sands of  retirees  on  low  meager  annu- 
ities. The  bill  is  so  designed  to  give 
greater  help  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most — those  who  retired  several  years 
ago. 

My  personal  concern  is  for  the  nearly 
35.000  Federal  annuitants  and  survivors 
in  my  State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  the 
more  than  700.000  retirees  and  survivors 
throughout  these  United  States. 

In  simple  justice  to  these  folks  let  us 
pass  this  bill  and  give  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  the  last  to  benefit.  It 
seems  we  have  taken  care  of  most  every- 
one but  them. 

H.R.  8469  would  give  retirees  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  every  annuity,  ef- 
fective the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
after  approval  of  the  bill,  of  the  amount 
of  the  accrued  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  year  1962.  now  3.7  per- 
cent, and  perhaps  up  to  as  much  as  3.8 
or  3.9  percent  by  the  time  the  bill  passes. 
An  additional  increase  in  the  annuities 
of  all  persons  retired  prior  to  October  1. 
1956,  and  of  the  surviving  spouses  of 
such  persons  as  are  receiving  survivor 
annuities.  In  the  amount  of  6.5  percent, 
making  a  total  increase  of  more  than 
10  percent. 


An  additional  increase  in  the  annuities 
of  all  persons  retired  since  October  1, 
1956,  and  of  the  surviving  spouses  of  such 
persons  who  are  receiving  survivor  an- 
nuities, in  the  amount  of  1.5  percent  mak- 
ing a  total  increase  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent. 

A  provision  that  the  minimum  increase 
in  the  surviving  annuity  of  a  former  em- 
ployee who  died  or  retired  prior  to  April 
1,  1948.  shall  be  15  percent  or  $10  per 
month,  whichever  is  less.  This  would 
mean  a  minimum  increase  of  15  percent 
for  each  of  these  survivor  annuitants 
whose  present  annuity  is  less  than  $67  per 
month. 

Automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in 
the  future  whenever  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  registered  an  advance  of  3  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months  since 
the  base  average,  instead  of  waiting  for 
more  than  a  year  under  the  present  law. 

Increasing  the  percentage  of  survivor 
annuities  for  persons  retiring  in  the  fu- 
ture to  60  percent  and  the  amendments 
would  give  all  survivors  this  needed  im- 
provement. 

There  are  thousands  who  get  only 
meager  annuities  because  when  they  re- 
tired the  salaries,  and  the  benefits  of  re- 
tirement laws  were  then  low.  Many  of 
the  retiree  survivors  fare  worse.  Letters 
bring  us  data  on  these  folks  who  are  re- 
ceiving amounts  as  low  as  $40  per  month, 
$50  per  month  and  until  recent  years, 
very,  very  few  received  over  $200  a  month 
after  a  lifetime  of  work. 

Let  me  read  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
one  of  the  more  fortunate  ones.  Surely 
you  will  agree  his  lot  is  a  rough  one.  We, 
none  of  us.  would  like  to  be  in  this  pre- 
dicament: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  I  have  to  write  you 
regarding  your  low  pensioned  retiree  employ- 
ees. We  need  more  money  and  we  need  it 
badly  -now.  Life  Is  short — we  don't  need  it 
after  we're  dead. 

I  get  a  check  for  $185  out  of  which  I  have 
to  pay  $101  for  rent  and  electricity.  I  cannot 
live  on  $85  a  month  In  this  age  of  high  cost 
of  living.  I  have  to  buy  secondhand  clothes 
and  my  hospital  policy  I  gave  up.  We  need 
that  increase  now.     Time  is  short;  so  is  life. 

We  have  money  to  throw  all  around  the 
world  by  the  millions  to  nations  we  can't  de- 
pend on  in  times  of  war.  Yet  there  is  noth- 
ing to  give  but  a  few  crumbs  to  oiu'  faithful 
servants  who  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
serving  their  country  and  are  old  men — some 
sick  and  can't  get  a  living  pension  to  enjoy 
those  few  years  to  live.  It's  time  we  got  ac- 
tion now  for  more  money,  next  year  may  be 
too  late. 

I  know  you're  doing  your  best  for  us  retired 
men.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
show  some  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
this  letter. 

Yes,  we  have  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  similar  letters,  and  some  are  really 
pitiful.  In  Florida  we  have  more  than 
34.000  of  these  retirees  who  need  help 
and  need  this  help  now. 

I  strongly  support  this  measure.  I  be- 
lieve it  does  justice,  although  in  some 
instances  delayed  justice,  to  one  of  the 
most  deserving  and  important  segments 
of  our  citizens,  the  retirees  from  the  Fed- 
eral service.  I  warmly  commend  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Daniels]  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
given  us  In  the  presentation  of  this 
meritorious  measure  to  this  House. 
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Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyL 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
paramount  objective  of  H.R.  8469  is  the 
granting  of  the  financial  relief  that  our 
Federal  retirees  and  survivors  so  des- 
perately need.  It  has  been  well  sub- 
stantiated by  the  testimony  offered  in  the 
hearings,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
retired  employees  are  in  dire  circum- 
stances— and  that  only  a  comparative 
few  are  in  receipt  of  annuities  that  per- 
mit them  to  maintain  a  reasonably 
decent  standard  of  living. 

The  word  "poverty"  is  being  bandied 
about  these  days  by  people  who  set  their 
own  standards  as  to  what  constitutes 
impoverishment.  Certainly,  by  any 
standards,  and  particularly  those  which 
the  President  himself  has  adopted  in 
connection  with  his  antipoverty  program, 
a  family  income  of  $200  a  month  is  a 
poverty  income.  Now,  since  this  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  appropriate  massive 
sums  of  money  to  combat  poverty  on 
every  conceivable  front,  are  we  not  at 
least  morally  obligated  to  upwardly  ad- 
just the  poverty  level  incomes  of  those 
people  who  have  so  loyally  served  their 
Government?  The  cold  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter completely  justify  the  overwhelming 
need  of  this  legislation — not  next  year — 
but  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  survey  of  our 
economic  activity  over  the  past  decade 
shows  a  significant  amount  of  inflation. 
In  its  simplest  definition,  inflation  means 
that  a  dollar  buys  less  today  than  it 
bought  yesterday.  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  burden  falls  heaviest 
upon  these  persons  whose  fixed  incomes 
do  not  rise  with  the  times.  It  is  these 
persons,  with  this  type  of  income,  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  here  today.  It 
is  these  persons,  many  of  whom  paid  for 
their  annuities  with  100-cent  dollars, 
who  are  being  compensated  with  30- 
cent  dollars  in  their  twilight  years.  We 
are  concerned  today  with  the  problems 
of  those  retired  from  public  service, 
who  20  or  30  years  ago  were  laying  plans 
for  their  later  years  in  life,  and  who 
could  not  foresee  the  inflationary  erosion 
of  the  household  budget  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

There  is  much  concern,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  welfare  of  our  elderly  citizens, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  legislative  rec- 
ord of  the  Congress  the  past  few  months. 
Is  there  similar  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  our  own  former  employees?  Are  we 
as  concerned  over  the  economic  require- 
ments of  their  widows  and  children? 
These  are  the  people  who  have  been 
characterized  as  the  "truly  forgotten 
people  in  our  Great  Society."  These  are 
the  same  people  who  worked  to  make 
life  better  for  all  Americans,  but  whose 
dreams  of  a  peaceful  and  serene  retire- 
ment have  been  turned  into  an  inflation- 
ary nightmare  in  our  present-day  econ- 
omy. 

Legislation  providing  increases  should 
have  been  enacted  in  the  88th  Congress, 
and  only  the  fact  that  time  ran  out  on 
that  Congress  prevented  passage  last 
year.  Meanwhile,  these  annuitants  wait 
and  look  to  us,  the  Congress,  to  act  on 


an  increase  that  is  long  overdue.  How 
much  longer  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  would-be  benefactor  of  a 
Great  Society — turn  away  from  the  ac- 
tual and  existing  needs  of  its  own  for- 
mer employees?  I  hope,  not  long.  The 
subcommittee  has  acted,  the  full  com- 
mittee has  acted,  but  we  must  see  that 
the  Congress  itself  acts — today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  escap- 
ing the  fact  that  this  body  is  dutybound 
to  ease  the  burden  placed  upon  these 
worthy  persons.  By  taking  diligent  and 
favorable  action  today  we  will  not  con- 
demn them  to  retirement  years  that  will 
be  unpleasant  ones.  They  are  the  same 
golden  years  for  which  we  ourselves,  I 
am  sure,  are  laying  plans.  They  are  the 
same  years  upon  which  we  all  are  con- 
tinuously building  our  own  hopes  and 
expectations — a  concept  of  hopes  and 
expectations  that  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
tire from  our  duties  on  a  dignified  basis — 
and  with  sufficient  income  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  our  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  further  support  of 
H.R.  8469  which  amends  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  I  say  the  bill  has  four 
major  provisions:  percentage  increases 
in  the  annuities  of  Federal  retirees,  a 
cost-of-living  increase  in  annuities, 
modification  of  the  procedure  to  deter- 
mine and  effectuate  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, and  a  5-percent  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  the  life  annuities  of  their 
husbands  to  be  received  by  surviving 
widows. 

It  is  my  belief  that  H.R.  8469  is  a  good 
bill  worthy  of  the  support  and  approval 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  clearly  a  com- 
promise measure  with  its  provisions 
stemming  directly  from  the  information 
produced  in  our  hearings  and  discussions 
with  interested  parties,  including  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  major  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  the  6  V2 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  annuities  of  former  Fed- 
eral employees  who  retired  prior  to  Oc- 
tober of  1956.    The  bill  also  includes  a 
IVz-Percent  Increase  in  the  annuities  of 
post  1956  retirees.    Testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  Pen- 
sion revealed  that  75  percent  of  the  482,- 
131  Federal  retirees  receive  annuities  of 
less  than  $3,000  and  80  percent  of  the 
survivor   annuitants   receive    less   than 
$1,200.    These  figures,  shocking  as  they 
may  be.  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily 
demand  that  we  amend  the  Retirement 
Act.    Again  it  was  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  directing  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  older  retirees  were  concen- 
trated on  the  lower  end  of  the  annuity 
scale  which  prompted  that  6 '-a -percent 
increase.    While  it  was  brought  up  that 
many  former  Federal  employees  receive 
small  pensions  because  of  short  periods 
of  Federal  service,  it  was  never  suggested 
that  short  Federal  service  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  negligible  annuities.    This 
6  Va -percent  increase  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  expedient  welfare  measure  de- 
signed to  help  people  who  are  in  need 
merely  because  they  are  in  need.    Testi- 
mony disclosed  that  a  portion  of  the 
blame  for  the  plight  of  Federal  retirees 
stems  from  the  departure  by  the  Con- 
gress from  a  principle  of  long  standing. 


That  principle  was  expoimded  by 
Clarence  Tarr,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees, 
during  the  hearings.    He  said: 

It  was  recognized  during  the  early  years 
that  when  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
benefits  for  those  who  retire  in  the  futiu-e. 
It  v/as  equally  necessary  to  increase  an- 
nultiee  of  those  previously  retired.  Those 
who  would  retire  in  the  future  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  salary  increases  to  boost 
their  retirement  annuities,  while  those  pre- 
viously retired  were  helpless. 

The  reason  H.R.  8469  is  before  us  to- 
day is  that  this  principle  was  not  ad- 
hered to  in  the  major  amendments  to  the 
Retirement  Act  enacted  in  1956.  Un- 
fortunately 1956  became  a  watershed 
dividing  Federal  retirees.  Chairman  Ma- 
cy alluded  to  this  division  during  the 
hearings  when  he  said : 

The  other  half  of  the  annuity  roll  waa 
made  up  of  annuitants  with  benefits  based 
on  service  which  ended  on  or  after  October 
1  1956  These  annuities  had  been  com- 
puted under  the  liberalized  annuity  formula 
installed  by  the  1956  Retirement  Act  amend- 
ments which  afforded  benefits  average  some 
25  percent  higher  than  previous  levels. 

That  the  Congress  recognized  the  un- 
fairness of  this  gap  was  evident  in  1958 
when  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  an- 
nuities of  pre- 1956  retirees  was  enacted 
into  law.    The  gap  was  not  closed  in  1958 
nor  will  it  be  closed  upon  the  enactment 
of  8469      As  Congressman  Daniels  has 
stated,  however,  this  bill  will  produce  a 
much  more  reasonable  relationship  than 
presently  exists  between  the  two  groups. 
The  second  major  feature  of  this  bill 
is  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  increase 
to  be  granted  in  the  third  month  follow- 
ing enactment.   In  1962  legislation  called 
for   automatic   cost-of-living   increases, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  one.    Our 
subcommittee    chairman.    Congressman 
Daniels,  pointed  out  in  the  report  on 
H.R.  8469  that  there  is  need  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  procedures  set  up  in  1962  to 
handle  the  principle  of  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  annuities.    The  purpose  of  the 
changes  the  committee   suggests   is   to 
bring    the    cost-of-living    adjustments 
somewhat  closer  in  terms  of  time  to  the 
actual  changes  in  cost  of  living.     In- 
stead  of   employing   a   yearly    average 
showing  a  3  percent  or  more  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  the  annuity  increase 
to  become  effective  in  the  fourth  month 
following   that   year.   H.R.    8469   would 
institute   a  procedure   whereby  an  in- 
crease will  be  granted  in  the  third  month 
following  a  3-month  period  showing  a 
consecutive  3  percent  or  more  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.    I  feel  that 
since  the  Congress  established  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  annuities 
in  1962,  it  is  important  that  we  amend  the 
law  to  make  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple more  effective. 

The  fourth  provision  of  the  bill,  the 
5 -percent  increase  the  percentage  of  full 
annuity  provided  survivors,  will  apply 
to  the  survivor  of  an  employee  who  re- 
tires or  is  otherwise  separated  after  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  H.R  8469  is  the  best  pos- 
sible bill  the  committee  could  produce 
at  this  time,  and  I  earnestly  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Robison]  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  8469.  a  bill  designed 
to  give  some  measiire  of  relief  to  the 
more  than  700.000  retired  civil  servants 
of  this  Nation  whose  needs  have  largely 
been  overlooked  in  our  recent  efforts  to 
provide  necessary  increased  benefits  for 
those  in  the  military  and  for  those  other 
citizens  covered  by  social  security. 

On  April  29  of  this  year  I  introduced 
my  own  bill — H.R.  7753 — dealing  with 
this  problem,  and,  though  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  now  before 
us  does  represent  a  compromise  from  the 
position  I  have  previously  taken  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  7753, 1  do  support  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

As  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  8469 
states: 

The  history  of  civil  service  annuity  adjust- 
ments to  meet  exploding  costs  of  living  has 
been  one  of  too  little  and  too  late. 

This  has  resulted,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  from  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  these  deserving,  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees have  not  the  organized  voice  to 
speak  with  strength  comparable  to  us,  in 
behalf  of  equitable  treatment,  as  do  the 
many  more  thousands  of  others  now 
presently  employed  by  our  Government. 
So.  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  these 
people  have  found  themselves  too  often 
forgotten. 

H.R.  8469  takes  a  substantial  step  for- 
ward correcting  this  oversight,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
that  step  is  taken  in  behalf  of — to  again 
quote  from  the  repwrt — these  "elder  citi- 
zens that  are  caught  between  rising 
prices  and  fixed  Incomes." 

The  Congress  also,  long  ago,  accepted 
the  premise  that  the  benefits  of  those 
who  retired  some  years  ago  should  not 
be  permitted  to  lag  too  far  behind  the 
benefits  being  granted  those  who. retire 
currently — and  H.R.  8469  addresses  itself 
specifically  to  this  problem  in  a  helpful 
manner. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  H.R.  8469  should  be  passed, 
and  that  the  additional  expenditure 
which  its  enactment  will  entail  can  well 
be  justified  not  only  on  the  basis  of  do- 
ing equity  to  those  to  be  benefited 
thereby — with  whom  we  must  keep 
faith — but  also  on  the  added  ground  that 
we  should  not  expect  to  be  able  to  attract 
to  the  Federal  service  the  type  of  dedi- 
cated talent  and  skills  it  needs  unless 
we  also  provide  the  adequate  financial 
incentives  that  such  employees  should 
have  to  look  forward  to  in  their  retire- 
ment years. 

One  more  word — perhaps  of  gratui- 
tous advice:  This  whole  situation  also 
serves  to  point  up,  once  again,  at  least 
the  indirect  relationship  between  the 
fiscal  and  budgetary  policies  followed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  policies 
are  supposedly  partly  within  our  control, 
and  the  gradual  increase  we  have  been 
witnessing  in  the  general  cost  of  living 
which  affects  all  our  citizens.  It  ought, 
Mr.   Chairman,  to  encourage  us  to  be 


more  watchful  than  we  have  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  other  actions  in  other  legis- 
lative fields  to  the  end  that  we  are  able 
to  maintain  some  degree  of  control  over 
the  inflationary  tendencies  that  are  in- 
herent, today,  in  our  economy,  and  so 
that  we  do  not  place  further  financial 
burdens  on  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  do  have  to  live  on  fixed  incomes  and 
who  therefore  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
inflation,  which  has  aptly  been  called  the 
cruelest  tax  of  all. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

PULTONl. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  H.R.  8469 
and  I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

H.R.  8469  is  a  bill  which  deals  with 
retirement  and  annuities,  one  of  the 
complex  and  difficult  functions  of  our 
U.S.  Government.  This  is  an  area  of 
human  interest,  personal  needs,  and  hu- 
man living  requirements  and  necessities, 
which  requires  constant  vigilance  by 
Congress.  This  retirement  legislation 
must  be  reevaluated  and  reexamined 
constantly  by  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide long  overdue  and  exceedingly  nec- 
essary adjustment  in  the  annuities  of  re- 
tired U.S.  Federal  employees  and  sur- 
vivors presently  on  the  annuity  rolls. 
The  present  cost-of-living  adjustment 
will  be  vastly  improved  by  keeping  it  to 
the  more  sensitive  and  realistic  monthly 
price  index  indicator. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  recog- 
nize the  present  hardship  plight  of  the 
U.S.  civil  service  retirees  and  survivors. 
In  our  age  of  ever  increasing  food  costs 
and  clothing  and  rent  prices  we  must  pro- 
vide adequate  means  for  the  good  and 
worthy  people  on  our  retirement  rolls. 
Congress  should  not  cast  them  aside,  nor 
should  Congress  force  our  retirees  to 
exist  on  a  substandard  basis. 

It  is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  US  Government  to  assure  adequate 
financial  means  so  that  U.S.  retirees  may 
maintain  a  living  standard  comparable 
to  what  they  had  while  working,  and 
which  they  rightfully  deserve  in  retire- 
ment. Retirement  should  be  a  pleasure 
and  a  period  of  well-deserved  good  living 
earned  through  our  good  service  during 
our  working  years.  Retirement  should 
not  be  a  punishment,  a  period  of  lower 
living  standards,  and  real  suffering  time 
of  need. 

The  administration  has  accepted  the 
standard  that  an  income  of  $3,000  a  year 
is  the  borderline  below  which  a  married 
couple  is  classified  as  being  in  the  poverty 
class.  Yet  most  of  the  good  U.S.  civil 
service  retirees  and  survivors  are  receiv- 
ing amounts  which  are  well  below  this 
fieure.  For  the  Government  to  permit 
this  injustice  to  happen  is  to  me  not  only 
wrong  morally,  it  is  an  unhappy  and  un- 
healthy situation  for  our  U.S.  economy. 
This  is  really  hardship  to  our  older  peo- 
ple who  have  given  efficient,  loyal,  and 
devoted  service  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  American  people. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  cost  of  living  for  the  elderly 


is  higher  than  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  special  food,  special  housing 
needs,  medical  requirements,  and  longer 
hospital  stays,  than  any  other  age  group 
in  our  society.  We  must  see  that  our 
older  people  can  meet  their  present  needs 
adequately,  and  can  face  the  future  with 
confidence. 

The  retirees  of  this  Nation  must  not 
face  impaired  health,  increased  medical 
expenses,  and  a  reduced  income.  We  in 
Congress  have  the  responsibility  to  act 
now. 

This  bill  will  provide  reasonable  and 
urgently  needed  increases  and  adjust- 
ments. It  will  provide  a  10.2-percent 
increase  for  those  who  retired  on  or  be- 
fore October  1.  1956.  and  a  5.2-percent 
increase  for  those  who  retired  after  this 
date.  This  is  a  good  increase,  but  we 
should  in  Congress  examine  these  U.S. 
retirement  pensions  and  annuities  soon, 
to  make  sure  these  retirees  have  ade- 
quate purchasing  power  for  decent  and 
comfortable  living  and  they  are  able  to 
keep  this  purchasing  power  in  spite  of 
inflation  and  rising  costs  of  living. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  first  section  of 
H.R.  8469,  covering  U.S.  retirees,  will  be 
$90.4  million,  as  estimated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  second  sec- 
tion covering  annuities  of  widows  and 
widowers  of  employees  who  die  in  U.S. 
service,  would  increase  the  cost  approxi- 
mately $58  million,  or  0  18  percent  of  the 
payroll.  This  expenditure  is  reasonable 
and  worthwhile. 

I  recommend  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  we  act  and  vote  today  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  civil  service  retirees  and 
survivors  with  the  increase  they  so  des- 
perately need,  and  certainly  deserve. 
This  legislation  will  permit  our  U.S.  re- 
tirees to  be  our  gratefully  remembered 
retirees,  rather  than  to  become  the  "for- 
gotten people"  of  the  United  States,  the 
tragic  term  by  which  they  are  now  so 
often  designated. 

I  am  confident  this  Congress  will 
promptly  authorize  this  legislation.  I 
hope  all  the  Members  of  Congress  recog- 
nize the  necessity  and  desirability  of  this 
bill,  and  will  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation by  voting  for  final  passage. 

Mr.     CORBETT.     Mr.     Chairman,    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  simply  want  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  this  has 
been  a  year  of  tax  decreases.  As  you 
know,  we  have  decreased  the  income  tax 
rate,  we  have  decreased  the  excise  taxes, 
but  up  until  right  now  we  have  left  intact 
the  most  cruel  tax  that  we  have  in  this 
or  any  other  country  which  is  inflation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  effort  represents 
really  the  flrst  onslaught  which  we  have 
made  against  inflation  by  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that 
people  who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes 
wherever  they  may  be  in  the  world  or 
In  the  Nation  are  the  real  victims  of 
rising  prices.  They  are  the  ones  who 
see  their  standards  of  living  falling  as 


perhaps  the  standards  of  living  may  be 
going  up  for  other  people  because  of  easy 
money,  easy  credit,  and  increased  sal- 

3.rics. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  most  of  these 
retirees  there  is  no  place  they  can  turn 
except  to  their  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  for  any  help  in  a  situation  that 
has  found  them  going  backward  instead 
of  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  anything  at 
all  to  this  war  on  poverty,  if  there  is 
anything  at  all  to  the  business  that  we 
ought  to  make  this  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  in  these  United  States,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  attacking  at 
exactly  the  right  point  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
House  will  be  doing  the  Nation  a  service 
and  our  elderly  employees  a  service  if 
we  pass  this  bill  unanimously.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  that  that  will  be  the 
result  of  our  actions  here  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  our  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Colorado     I  Mr.    Mc- 

VlCKERl. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  just  enacted  a  retirement 
increase  on  behalf  of  some  20  million 
Americans  in  adopting  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965— a  measure 
which  has  been  called  the  greatest  single 
social  enactment  of  this  century.  I 
applaud  this  action,  and  I  supported  it. 
But  I  appear  today  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
gotten segment  in  this  momentous  leg- 
islation—namely the  some  700,000  re- 
tirees of  Federal  service  in  our  Govern- 
ment whose  retirement  income  is  largely 
unaffected  by  this  legislation.  I  support 
passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8469,  which 
would  make  an  appropriate  adjustment 
on  their  behalf. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  would  help 
to  rectify  this  situation.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  incorporates  a  principle  con- 
tained in  my  bill,  H.R.  8709,  introduced 
on  June  2  of  this  year,  in  that  it  triggers 
the  effect  of  the  adjustment  to  the  auto- 
matic increased  cost-of-living  principle 
incorporated  in  1962  legislation,  by  tying 
it  to  a  monthly  rather  than  an  annual 
measure.  The  earlier  legislation  had 
provided  that  whenever  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics shall  have  risen  by  an  average  of 
3  percent  or  more  for  a  full  calendar  year 
above  its  average  for  1962,  a  comparable 
percentage  increase  will  become  effective 
on  April  1  of  the  following  year. 

But,  during  hearings  conducted  this 
spring  it  became  abundantly  clear  that 
the  automatic  "cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment" feature  contained  in  the  1962 
amendments  has  not  operated  as  effec- 
tively aa  was  anticipated.  The  rise  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  over  1962,  al- 
though averaging  2.6  in  1964,  reached  3 
percent  in  November  1964  and  has 
steadily  risen  to  around  3.7  percent. 
However,  under  the  existing  formula, 
annuitants  will  receive  no  adjustment 
until  April  1,  1966.  The  need  for  a 
better  measuring  rod  is  thus  apparent. 

The  present  inequity  suffered  by  older 
retired  Federal  employees  is  compounded 


by  the  fact  that  their  annuities  are  based 
on  the  low  salaries  for  which  they 
worked  for  their  Government.  This  re- 
sult is  Ulustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
amples which  were  presented  to  the 
committee: 

A  man  who  retired  in  1949,  for  exam- 
ple, after  30  years  of  service  as  a  postal 
clerk  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  $2,328, 
while  in  the  event  of  his  death  his  wife's 
survivor  annuity  would  be  $1,020. 

A  present  postal  clerk,  with  the  same 
years  of  service,  would  be  eligible  for  an 
annuity  of  $3,624  a  year— or  39  percent 
more — while  his  wife  would  be  entitled 
to  $2,052  or  more  than  twice  of  the  older 
wife's  benefit. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  introduced  my 
bill  in  early  June,  a  person  who  retired 
10  or  12  years  ago  receives  from  30  to  50 
percent  less  than  one  who  has  retired 
recently  from  the  same  kind  of  a  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  5  percent  increase 
enacted  in  1962  was  meant  to  cover  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  only  since 
1958  because  another  adjustment  had 
been  made  at  that  time  for  persons  who 
retired  before  October  1, 1956. 

Present  law,  therefore,  largely  disre- 
gards the  steep  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  1956  for  many  annuitants. 
And  for  older  workers  it  fails  to  re- 
flect changes  in  living  standards  since 
their  working  years  when  they  were  pay- 
ing for  their  annuities  with  100-cent  dol- 
lars but  are  now  receiving  30-cent  dol- 
lars, comparatively. 

Most  of  all  I  am  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  a  good  principle  incorporated 
into  present  law— the  principle  of  an 
automatic  adjustment  of  retirement  in- 
come to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living — 
has  proven  itself  to  be  unworkable.  It 
is  a  mechanical  weakness,  rather  than 
a  weakness  of  principle,  and  it  can  easily 
be  fixed. 

Under  the  bill  all  annuities  would  be 
increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
rise  in  the  Consxmier  Price  Index  from 
the  annual  average  of  calendar  year  1962 
to  the  month  latest  published  on  the  date 
of  enactment.  Moreover.  annuities 
which  began,  or  survivor  annuities  de- 
riving from  annuities  which  began,  on 
or  before  October  1,  1956,  would  be 
further  increased  by  6V2  percent  while 
annuities  which  began  after  October  1, 
1956  would  be  further  increased  by  IVz 
percent. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  some  argu- 
ment that  such  action  should  be  delayed 
because,  on  February  1,  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent created  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  under 
the  chaii-manship  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  itself,  while 
holding  that  major  changes  should  await 
the  report  of  this  Committee,  scheduled 
for  December  1,  1965.  acknowledged  that 
experience  to  date  has  shown  that  the 
1962  formula  can  be  improved  by  short- 
ening the  time  element  from  years  to 
months.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
does  not  object  to  this  feature  since  it 
makes  workable  a  principle  adopted  in 
the  1962  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  introducing  my   bill 
on  June  21, 1  said: 

If  we  want  to  attract  and  retain  high  cal- 
iber career  Federal  employees  we  must  offer 


them  an  equitable  and  adequate  guarantee 
that  retirement  benefits  will  keep  pace  with 
increasing  living  costs. 


That  is  good  personnel  practice  and  it 
is  good  business. 

By  enacting  the  bill,  which  does  jus- 
tice and  preserves  equity  for  our  cur- 
rently retired  civil  servants  we  will  not 
only  be  benefiting  them,  but  we  will  be 
providing  assurance  to  all  present  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  that 
they  will  not  be  forgotten  when  they 
have  retired  from  years  of  faithful  and 
dedicated  service. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  KrebsJ. 

Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8469.     I  want  to  say, 
also,  that  I  feel  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  [Mr.  D.^NIELs] 
desei-ves  the  plaudits  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, because  the  gentleman  has  done 
an  excellent  job.    I  want  to  say,  too,  that 
I  am  extremely  happy  that  this  bill  went 
through    the    full    committee    with    its 
unanimous  support.     After  listening  to 
the  expressions  of  concern  for  the  19 
million  elderly  citizens  in  this  country 
today  and  for  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  meager  annui- 
ties or  pensions,  I  eagerly  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  join  again 
with  the  Members  of  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  to  make  the  next  bill  unani- 
mous in  raising  a  bit  closer  the  benefits 
as  compared  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
citizens  today. 

Although  much  of  its  purpose  has  been 
amply  explained  by  my  colleagues,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  this  bill  in  our  overall  legislative 
program. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  Great 
Society  and  the  war  against  poverty. 
But  where  should  this  Great  Society  be- 
gin, if  not  with  those  who  have  given  the 
productive  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  Nation?  Can  there  be  a 
war  against  poverty  if  we  ignore  the  vet- 
erans who  served  unheralded  in  the  do- 
mestic battlefields  of  the  past? 

The  men  and  women  w  hom  we  seek  to 
aid  today  worked  unselfishly  in  an  orga- 
nization which  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  salaries  of  private  industry,  which 
did  not  keep  its  salary  structure  abreast 
of  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  which  has 
provided  an  inadequate  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

When  many  of  our  retirees  first  en- 
tered into  Government  service,  I  am 
sure  they  anticipated  monetary  benefits 
approximating  those  of  private  industry. 
A  below-comparable  pay  scale  has  in- 
creased the  burden  of  a  low  retirement 
annuity.  The  lower  salary  made  week- 
to-week  savings  difficult,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  that  future  income  would  be 
supplemented  by  generous  retirement 
benefits. 

Could  our  retirees  have  left  the  Gov- 
ernment for  better-paying  jobs?  This 
question  can  best  be  answered  rhetorical- 
ly—should this  have  been  necessary?  We 
certainly  did  not  want  to  encourage  our 
qualified  civil  servants  to  find  positions 
elsewhere. 
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With  the  growing  need  for  Govern- 
ment activity  produced  by  the  increas- 
ing pressures  of  our  fast-paced  industrial 
society,  there  has  been  a  carresponding 
need  for  qualified  personnel  to  admin- 
ister new  Government  programs.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  way  of  life  if  we  removed  from 
the  Great  Society  of  the  future  those 
individuals  who  unselfishly  laid  its  foun- 
dations in  the  past. 

H.R.  8469  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  is 
an  aid.  Most  of  our  700,000  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  are  receiving  less  than  $3,000 
in  annuities.  That  is  borderline  income, 
below  which  a  married  couple  is  consid- 
ered to  be  living  in  poverty.  An  increase 
in  benefits  by  5 '2  or  10^2  percent  is  not 
going  to  provide  a  substantial  income. 
But  it  will  help  to  supplement  past  sav- 
ings. 

H.R.  8469  remembers  the  "forgotten 
widows."  These  43,000  widows  whose 
husbands  died  when  there  was  no  retire- 
ment annuity  provision  will  receive  a  15- 
percent  increase,  with  the  maximum  set 
at  $10. 

One  very  important  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  alteration  of  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  feature  contained  in 
the  1962  amendments  to  the  Retirement 
Act.  This  feature,  which  has  not  as  yet 
become  operable,  provided  that  whenever 
the  Consimier  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  shall  have  risen  by 
an  average  of  3  percent  or  more  for  a 
full  calendar  year  above  its  average  for 
1962,  a  comparable  percentage  increase 
shall  become  effective  on  April  1  of  the 
following  year.  It  further  provided  sim- 
ilar increases  when  a  like  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  occurs  after  any 
increase  predicated  upon  such  feature. 

The  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
over  1962,  although  averaging  2.6  in  1964, 
reached  3  percent  in  November  1964,  and 
has  steadily  risen  to  3.7  percent  at  pres- 
ent. However,  under  this  formula  an- 
nuitants will  receive  no  adjustment  until 
April  1.  1966. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  retirees  are 
least  able  to  wait  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments. With  the  productive  years 
spent  in  serving  their  Nation,  they  are 
often  unable  to  supplement  their  income 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living.  These 
people  did  not  wait  to  serve  when  it  was 
convenient;  they  should  not  be  made  to 
wait  unnecessarily  for  an  annuity  that 
reflects  the  cost  of  living.  H.R.  8469  does 
not  change  the  substantive  policy  that 
the  annuity  should  reflect  the  cost  of 
living.  It  does  allow  for  faster  reflec- 
tions by  providing  for  Increases  in  annui- 
ties whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rises  by  3  percent  or  more  for  3  con- 
secutive months  after  any  previous  in- 

Thus,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R. 
8469.  It  is  needed  legislation;  it  is 
equitable  legislation.  I  am  happy  that 
I  can  lend  my  support  to  make  the 
future  a  bit  brighter  for  those  who  did  so 
much  for  all  of  us  in  the  past.  And  I  am 
proud  that  the  Great  Society  will  benefit 
some  of  its  greatest  workers  and  that  the 
war  on  poverty  will  not  neglect  the  de- 
serving domestic  veterans. 


Mr.  RANDALL..  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  long  past  due  privilege  to  raise  a  voice 
in  support  of  H.R.  8469. 

This  bill  to  provide  increases  in  an- 
nuities payable  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  is  an 
action  which  should  have  been  taken  a 
long  time  ago.  Even  the  wording  of  the 
bill  itself,  when  it  refers  to  these  in- 
creases as  adjustments,  is  perhaps  too 
moderate.  For,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  increases  are  equitable  and 
are  desperately  needed.  No  longer  is  it 
realistic  to  look  at  a  pension  which  states 
its  extent  in  terms  of  a  stated  number  of 
dollars  payable  monthly.  In  this  day 
and  age  that  just  does  not  make  good 
sense.  If  a  pension  plan  has  any  real 
usefulness  it  cannot  remain  static  be- 
cause the  basic  purpose  and  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  any  pension  proposal 
is  that  the  pensioners  enjoy  some 
measure  of  comfort  and  convenience  in 
their  declining  years.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
portant that  an  annuitant  be  free  from 
want  but  that  they  have  a  feeling  of 
economic  security  after  the  expiration  of 
their  active  employment. 

The  reason  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  is  so  imp>ortant  is  that  our  re- 
tirees and  their  survivors  thought  or  ex- 
pected at  the  time  of  their  retirement 
that  they  would  have  a  measure  of  in- 
come proportionately  comparable  to  what 
they  had  received  during  their  active 
employment. 

We  all  prefer  times  of  prosperity  and  we 
all  hail  these  52  uninterrupted  months  of 
continued  expansion  in  our  economy. 
Yet  who  can  deny  that  the  present  tempo 
has  posed  serious  problems  for  elder  citi- 
zens caught  in  the  squeeze  between  rising 
prices  and  their  fixed  incomes  in  the 
form  of  an  annuity  that  remains  the 
same  niunber  of  dollars  they  had  received 
before  the  expansion  of  our  economy. 
Yes,  prosperity  is  good  for  most  of  us  but 
the  fact  is  its  impact  on  a  large  group  of 
our  senior  citizens  has  been  very  critical. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
what  measure  of  income  puts  a  person 
in  the  poverty  class.  We  hear  that  if  one 
receives  less  than  $3,000  a  year  he  is  a 
borderline  case.  Yet,  the  bulk  of  our 
700,000  civil  service  retirees  are  receiving 
annuities  in  an  amount  much  less  than 
$3,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  in  recent 
months  when  I  have  visited  my  congres- 
sional district  I  have  been  reminded  by 
these  retirees  of  their  plight.  For  a  long 
time  now  I  have  assured  them  that  they 
would  soon  be  given  consideration.  H.R. 
8469  is  fair.  Maybe  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  but  it  does  provide  a  direly  needed 
adjustment  and  after  the  action  of  the 
House  on  this  bill,  we  may  be  able  to  say 
to  these  retirees  with  reduced  income, 
impaired  health  along  with  increased 
medical  expenses  who  are  existing  upon 
a  depressed  living  standard  that  they 
will  no  longer  be  the  truly  forgotten 
people  in  this  present  era  of  economic 
prosperity.  H.R.  8469  will  also  give  as- 
surance to  these  annuitants  that,  in  the 
future,  they  will  receive  more  frequent 
and  hence  more  flexible  and  more  re- 
sp>onsive  adjustments  in  annuities  to  re- 
flect the  increased  costs  of  living.  Our 
enactment  In  1962  providing  for  an  ad- 


justment on  an  annual  basis  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  too-infrequent  adjustment. 
The  bill  under  consideration  now  will  as- 
sure an  increase  in  annuities  to  be  re- 
flected immediately  upon  a  change  in  the 
cost  of  living.  This  should  be  some  as- 
surance that  those  who  have  been  so 
badly  neglected  in  the  past  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8469,  a  bill  which 
makes  long-overdue  adjustments  in  the 
annuities  that  our  civil  servants  must 
live  on  in  retirement. 

H.R.  8469  is  a  simple,  straightforward, 
proposal  to  help  better  the  lot  of  the 
Federal  civil  service  retiree.  Because 
of  our  ever- expanding  economy,  civil 
service  retirees  are  caught  in  the  eco- 
nomic straightjacket  of  fixed  incomes 
and  increasing  prices.  It  is  shocking  to 
learn  that  most  of  the  700,000  Federal 
retirees  and  survivors  are  receiving  an- 
nuities of  much  less  than  $3,000  yearly, 
the  income  below  which  a  married  cou- 
ple is  considered  in  the  poverty  class. 
This  bill  would  increase  by  about  10  per- 
cent the  annuities  which  commenced  be- 
fore October  1,  1956,  and  by  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  those  which  com- 
menced thereafter.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is  quite  evident:  The  1956  re- 
tirement liberalization  law  improved  the 
annuities  of  those  who  retired  after  that 
date,  but  neglected  to  adjust  the  annui- 
ties of  those  who  retired  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  that 
Federal  civil  service  retirees  are  the 
forgotten  people  in  the  affluent  society  of 
the  United  States  today.  Well,  that  is 
why  we  are  considering  this  legislation. 
Let  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  not  forget  these  civil  serv- 
ants who  spent  their  lifetimes  in  the 
service  of  their  Nation.  These  men  and 
women  have  toiled  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  they  and  their 
survivors,  deserve  retirement  annuities 
at  least  comparable  to  those  who  retire 
from  employment  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

H.R.  8469  also  provides  a  higher  in- 
crease in  annuities  for  approximately 
43,000  elderly  widows  of  employees  who 
passed  away  when  no  siarvivor  protection 
was  afforded  by  law.  Moreover,  this  bill 
would  Increase  from  55  to  60  percent  of 
the  annuity  or  of  the  survivor  base,  the 
annuities  of  eligible  spouses  of  those  who 
retire  or  who  die  in  service. 

Finally,  H.R.  8469  would  correct  the 
presently  slow-moving  adjustment  prin- 
ciple, based  on  the  fluctuations  in  the 
cost  of  living,  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
changes.  Under  this  bill,  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  rises  by  3  percent 
or  more  for  3  consecutive  months  the 
annuities  would  be  increased  to  the  same 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  8469  is  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  realizing  the  goal 
of  providing  our  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirees with  an  adequate  retirement  in- 
come. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  support,  so  that  this  House 
may  keep  faith  with  those  men  and 
women  who  dedicated  their  working  years 
to  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H.R.  8469,  to  provide  certain 
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increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  This  legislation  will  provide  equi- 
table and  desperately  needed  adjust- 
ments in  the  annuities  of  Federal  civil 
service  retirees  and  survivors  currently 
on  the  annuity  rolls,  to  improve  the  ex- 
isting cost-of-living  adjustment  princi- 
ple by  gearing  it  to  a  more  sensitive 
monthly  price  index  indicator,  and  to  in- 
crease the  survivorship  protection  of 
spouses  of  employees  and  future  an- 
nuitants. 

The  only  general  annuity  increase 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  since 
1955  was  the  5 -percent  increase  en- 
acted in  1962.  Yet  the  cost  of  living  rose 
by  14  percent  between  1955  and  January 
1,  1963,  the  effective  date  of  the  1962  in- 
crease. I  think  that  we  should  make  this 
effort  to  allow  retired  Federal  employ- 
ees benefit  from  our  expanding  national 
economy.  American  workers  today  are 
enjoying  unprecedented  increases  in  real 
wages,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
Federal  employees  who  have  benefited 
from  several  substantial  salary  increases 
in  recent  years.  Retired  Federal  work- 
ers have  not  been  treated  nearly  as  gen- 
erously as  have  active  employees  in  this 
regard.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  much  needed  legislation  for  retired 
civil  service  employees. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, most  Americans,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
make  allowances  for  their  retirement 
years  and  most  Americans  by  the  time 
they  reach  retirement  age  have  a  pretty 
good  equity  in  their  homes.  Many  have 
life  insurance  policies. 

The  one  thing  that  most  senior  citizens 
cannot  predict  is  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  inflation.  For  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  8469 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
for  reporting  out  this  legislation  because 
it  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  good  bill. 

It  has  been  reported  that,  since  1900, 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  United 
States,  aged  65  and  over,  has  increased 
from  3.1  million  to  well  over  15  million. 
It  also  has  been  reported  that  over  10  mil- 
lion are  receiving  or  participating  in 
compensation  retirement  programs. 
This  is  a  good  bill  because  it  will  enable 
the  recipients  to  take  care  of  what  they 
have  in  a  dignified  and  deserving  fashion. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
main  reason  for  a  retirement  plan  is  to 
enable  an  employee  to  live  in  dignity  and 
enjoy  economic  security  upon  his  retire- 
ment and  through  his  declining  years. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
maintain  the  annuities  of  our  retired 
Federal  workers  and  their  survivors  at  a 
level  that  gives  them  a  living  comparable 
to  what  they  had  looked  forward  to  and 
expected  upon  their  retirement. 

Our  elderly  citizens  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes have  suffered  more  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  population  due  to  the 
spiraling  cost  of  living.  Retirees  and 
survivors  are  being  forced  to  get  by  on 
very  low  annuities;  nearly  300,000  of 
them  receive  less  than  $100  a  month.  We 
consider  $3,000  the  minimum  Income  for 
a  couple  for  a  decent  living  and  less  than 
that  is  considered  In  the  poverty  class, 
and  yet  the  records  of  the  Civil  Service 


Commission  show  that  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  482.131  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees are  receiving  annuities  of  less 
than  $3,000.  Only  about  1  percent  of  the 
205,855  survivor  annuitants  receive  as 
much  as  $3,000;  and  about  80  percent 
receive  less  than  $1,200  a  year — or  under 
$100  a  month. 

We  must  bring  the  annuities  of  persons 
who  retired  15  and  20  years  ago  up  to  a 
fair  comparison  with  the  annuities  of 
current  retirees.  We  must  Improve  the 
existing  cost-of-living  adjustment  prin- 
ciple and  Increase  the  survivorship  pro- 
tection of  spouses  of  employes  and  future 
annuitants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  annuity-increase  pro- 
posals, and  the  committee  has  recognized 
the  urgent  need  of  retirees  living  on  fixed 
Incomes.  The  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  reporting  out  H.R.  8469.  I 
believe  it  is  a  fair  bill  and  I  support  it.  I 
believe  it  will  benefit  annuitants  and 
survivors  who  are  most  in  need. 

H.R.  8469  win  provide  increases  total- 
ing about  5.2  percent  In  all  annuities 
based  on  service  which  terminated  after 
October  1, 1956,  and  it  will  provide  a  10.2- 
percent  Increase  In  all  annuities  based 
on  service  which  terminated  prior  to 
October  1.  1956.  The  bill  also  provides 
up  to  15 -percent  Increase  in  the  annuities 
of  widows  of  persons  who  retired  or  who 
died  prior  to  April  1.  1948.  It  will  change 
the  plan  for  automatic  annuity  increases 
to  match  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  will  liberalize  survivor  annuities  for 
persons  who  retire  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voice  my  support  of 
H.R.  8469.  The  increased  cost  of  living 
in  recent  years  makes  this  adjustment  in 
annuities  imperative,  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  8469  which  pro- 
vides Increases  in  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund. 

The  adjustments  proposed  In  this  leg- 
islation will  appreciably  relieve  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirees and  survivors  presently  on  the 
annuity  rolls.  The  record  shows  that 
the  bulk  of  the  700.000  civil  service  re- 
tirees and  survivors  are  receiving  annui- 
ties of  much  less  than  $3,000  yearly — the 
borderbne  below  which  a  married  couple 
is  included  in  the  poverty  class.  Com- 
pounding the  effect  of  the  reduced  in- 
come, these  civil  service  retirees  and  sur- 
vivors generally  face  higher  medical 
expenses  and  a  mounting  cost  of  living. 
Benefits  for  those  who  have  served  their 
country  have  lagged  far  behind  rising 
prices. 

H.R.  8469  provides  fair  and  reasonable 
adjustments  to  benefit  these  annuitants 
and  survivors.  It  provides  approxi- 
mately a  10.2  percent  adjustment  in 
those  annuities  which  commenced  on  or 
before  October  1. 1956,  and  5.2  percent  in 
those  which  commenced  thereafter.  The 
difference  in  relief  is  aimed  at  closing  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  gap  in 
annuity  improvements  for  the  pre-1956 
retirees  as  compared  to  Improvements 
which  benefited  the  post-1956  retirees. 


The  bill  also  fulfills  a  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
viding for  a  5-percent  increase  In  the 
share  of  annuities  for  some  43,000  elderly 
widows  of  employees  of  armultants  who 
passed  away  at  a  time  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  survivor  protection.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  remedy  a  serioiis 
defect  in  application  of  the  cost-of-living 
principle  In  the  1962  amendments  to  the 
Retirement  Act.  While  the  bill  will  not 
alter  the  substantive  policy  of  the  Re- 
tirement Act.  the  revision  provides  for 
reflecting  rises  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  on  a  current  basis.  That  is,  when- 
ever the  index  increases  by  3  percent  or 
more  for  3  consecutive  months  after  any 
previous  increase  resulting  from  this 
feature,  the  level  of  annuities  will  be 
raised. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  passage  of  the 
bill  will  not  jeopardize  the  chances  for 
improvements  in  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  retired  Federal  employees.  This 
Is  a  commitment  contained  in  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  Social  Security  Act 
Revisions — one  we  must  redeem. 

In  passing  H.R.  8469  Congress  will 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  meet  respon- 
sibilities to  our  senior  citizens  who  de- 
voted their  most  productive  years  to  the 
service  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  give  prompt  approval 
to  this  long  overdue  legislation.  While 
more  and  more  groups  in  our  society 
have  moved  forward  to  full  participa- 
tion in  our  economy  and  our  national 
growth,  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  our  Government  faithfully  over 
the  years  have  been  left  behind. 

We  should  never  have  permitted  the 
Income  of  the  majority  of  the  700.000 
annuitants  and  their  survivors  to  fall  be- 
low the  $3,000  poverty  level.  Now  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  right  this  wrong 
and  guard  against  such  developments  In 
the  future. 

This  bill  will  Increase  the  annuities 
of  those  who  retired  on  or  before  October 
1.  1956,  by  approximately  10.2  percent 
and  the  annuities  of  those  who  retired 
after  that  date  by  approximately  5.2 
percent.  This  difference  Is  necessary  to 
close  the  gap  In  the  pensions  now  avail- 
able to  those  early  retirees.  The  1956 
amendments  were  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  retired  after  that  date,  but 
did  nothing  for  those  already  retired. 
This  legislation  will  not  right  the  bal- 
ance completely,  but  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  that  goal. 

The  other  significant  amendment 
would  change  the  formula  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  cost-of-living  In- 
creases. According  to  the  findings  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, this  automatic  provision  has  not 
worked  successfully  because  of  the  lag 
between  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  its  reflection  in  the  annuity 
checks.  This  measure,  by  providing  for 
Immediate  reflection  in  the  annuities 
after  a  3-month  period  of  3-month  in- 
creases in  the  Index,  should  give  those  on 
fixed  Incomes  immediate  relief  from  in- 
flation.   I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  8469. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8469,  legislation  which 
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it  is  imperative  that  we  enact  and  which 
is  long  overdue. 

We  all  know  from  our  own  experience 
how  rising  costs  hit  each  of  us.  However. 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  feels  the  effects  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living  more  than  an- 
nuitants living  on  fixed  incomes.  The 
bill  before  us  provides  for  a  much-needed 
increase  for  the  primary  beneficiaries, 
and.  furthermore,  it  provides  increases  to 
bring  more  closely  together  the  annui- 
ties of  those  who  retired  prior  to  October 
1,  1956,  and  those  who  retired  after  that 
date  and  who  have  thus  far  fared  better 
than    the    "prior    to    October    1,    1956, 

group." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  that  it  has 
seen  the  need  to  provide  higher  percent- 
age increases  for  the  approximately  43.- 
000  elderly  widows  of  employees  who 
passed  away  before  survivor  protection 
was  enacted  into  law.  The  gratuity  pay- 
ment they  receive  under  existing  law 
averages  only  $44  per  month,  absolutely 
inadequate. 

Our  Federal  retirees  are  at  the  age 
where  many  are  chronically  ill  or  can  ex- 
pect more  disabling  illnesses  than  the 
general  population— we  all  know  the  costs 
of  medical  care,  medicines,  and  hospital- 
ization. This  group  can  least  afford  it. 
The  bill  before  us  today  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems  of  our  annuitants,  but  it  will 

be  a  big  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  member  of  tne 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice in  1962  when  we  enacted  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  automatic  increase  in 
annuities,  based  upon  the  consumer  price 
index.  Unfortunately,  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  provision  has  not  worked  out 
as  well  as  we  had  anticipated.  The  bill 
before  us  today  seeks  to  correct  this,  and 
future  increases  in  the  consumer  price 
index  will  be  more  quickly  reflected  in  an- 
nuity benefits.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  recall  no  legisla- 
tion which  has  evoked  such  support  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  mail  on  this  subject  and 
not  one  letter  or  postal  card  has  been 
against  this  legislation. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  legislation  is 
overdue.  I  support  it  wholeheartedly,  and 
I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  H.R.  8469  and  urge  its  approval. 
This  bill  is  urgently  needed  to  meet 
the  problem  of  rising  living  costs  for  our 
civil  service  retirees  and  survivors.  For 
many,  the  need  is  desperate  and  this 
action  is  already  in  the  category  of  "too 
little  and  too  late." 

Certainly  this  great  Government, 
which  commands  our  common  allegiance, 
should  not  delay  any  longer  in  assuring 
at  least  a  minimum  opportunity  for  a 
dignified  and  decent  retirement  to  mil- 
lions who  have  served  America  honor- 
ably and  well. 

This  bill  should  be  approved  without 
a  dissenting  vote  in  the  Congress,  and 
speedily  sent  to  the  President. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8469.  I  think  we  all  recognize  the  dire 
need  of  all  the  older  retirees  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Of  the  more  than 
650,000  Federal  retirees  and  survivors  in 


the  United  States,  more  than  10  percent 
reside  in  the  State  of  California. 

Inflation  has  hurt  our  Federal  retirees 
with  fixed  incomes.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  retirees  have  very  low 
incomes.  This  is  due  to  two  causes,  the 
first  being  inflation  and  the  other  being 
low  salaries  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

The  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees  is  the  champion  of  these 
former  Federal  workers.  This  associa- 
tion has  asked  the  Congress  through  the 
years  to  introduce  bills  in  their  behalf 
and  is  just  as  much  interested  in  being 
fair  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  as  to  the 
Federal  retiree.  H.R.  8469  was  proposed 
by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  is  a  fair  bill,  although 
it  does  not  give  all  that  these  folks  de- 
serve. However,  it  gives  encouragement 
and  will  aid  retirees  who  find  themselves 
in  most  difficult  situations  because  of  the 
inroads  of  inflation. 

An  analysis  of  cost-of-living  figures 
from  July  1956  through  December  1964 
will  disclose  there  was  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 15  percent.  Only  a  part  of 
this  gap  was  covered  by  the  increase  of 
1962  which  became  effective  January  1, 
1963.     This  bill  will  correct  this  defl- 


cicticy* 

Again,  let  me  tell  you  the  reason  for 
my  deep  concern.  In  California  we  have 
over  70.000  Federal  retirees,  so  you  can 
easily  see  the  reason  for  my  great  con- 
cern and  interest  in  these  deserving 
folks.  Because  of  its  climate  and  en- 
vironment, California,  with  the  many 
friendly  and  desirable  locations,  such  as 
Apple  Valley,  Twentynine  Palms,  Desert 
Hot  Springs.  Sun  Valley,  Escondido,  San 
Diego,  and  others,  is  the  goal  of  retirees. 
I  shall  continue  my  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
article  on  the  front  page  of  last  Friday's 
Washington  Post  announced  that  the 
cost  of  living  last  month  set  a  23 -month 
high— the  biggest  jump  in  nearly  2  years 
of  steady  increase. 

The  consiuner  price  index  is  over  10 
percent  higher  now  than  it  was  from 
1957  to  1959.  The  recent  increase  is 
blamed  on  the  6-percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  meat  and  the  10-percent  rise  in 
potato  prices,  both  staple  foods. 

This  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was 
no  news  to  me.  It  was  no  news  to  the 
housewife  who  shops  for  her  family's 
food  every  week.  And  it  was  no  news  to 
the  retiree  on  the  fixed  income.  To  him 
it  has  become  a  sad  and  expected  fact  of 
life.  For  in  the  past  few  years  he  has 
become  resigned  to  this  trend  and  each 
new  rise  just  means  that  he  tightens  his 
belt  a  little  tighter  and  does  without  a 
few  more  things.  But  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  for  some,  and  already  here 
for  others,  when  the  belt  will  not  tighten 
any  farther. 

Food  is  not  the  only  necessity  whose 
cost  has  risen.  The  rest  of  the  economy 
has  done  its  part  in  keeping  up.  And 
right  at  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  one  thing 
that  older  people  need  in  greater 
amounts  than  those  below  retirement 
age — medical  care. 

One-third  of  those  people  who  are  over 
65  are  chronically  ill.  They  have  twice 
as  many  disabling  diseases  lasting  a  week 


or  longer  as  their  younger  friends.  The 
average  disabling  illness  of  the  older  per- 
son lasts  twice  as  long.  But  despite  their 
increased  need  for  medical  care  at  this 
time  of  their  lives,  older  citizens  must 
live  on  sharply  decreased  incomes.  And 
to  top  off  the  already  difficult  situation, 
in  the  past  10  years  the  cost  of  medical 
services  have  risen  40  percent,  doctors 
fees  have  increased  over  35  percent  and 
hospital  charges  have  jumped  a  whop- 
ping 85  percent.  At  the  same  time  all 
this  was  happening,  the  cost  of  medical 
insurance  has  almost  doubled.  These  in- 
creases have  hit  us  all,  but  to  the  older 
American  the  squeeze  has  been  its  most 

severe. 

They  are  confronted,  at  just  the  time 
of  their  life  when  they  need  to  slow  down 
and  deserve  a  restful  retirement,  with 
the  added  burdens  of  reduced  income, 
impaired  health,  depressed  living  stand- 
ards, and  increased  medical  expenses. 

What  has  happened  to  the  program 
set  up  to  provide  annuities  for  our  civil 
servants?  Retirement  benefits  were  set 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  5  years 
of  salary.  In  1956.  the  benefits  of  those 
who  retired  after  that  were  improved 
by  over  20  percent,  but  those  who  were 
already  on  the  rolls  were  not  affected 
by  the  increase.  Since  then  they  have 
received  10  percent  more  in  increases 
than  the  post-1956  retirees,  but  there  is 
still  a  gap  of  about  10  percent. 

What  does  this  mean  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  the  retirees?  A  man  who  re- 
tired in  1949  after  30  years  as  a  postal 
clerk  gets  $2,328  a  year.  In  case  of  his 
death,  his  wife  gets  $1,020.  A  present 
postal  clerk  with  the  same  years  of  serv- 
ice would  get  $3,624  and  his  wife  $2,052, 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  earlier  re- 
tiree's wife.  Yet  the  two  families  must 
pay  the  same  prices  for  food,  clothes, 
housing,  and  medical  care.  Certainly 
the  more  recent  retiree's  income  is  not  a 
princely  one — it  is  barely  above  the  lim- 
its this  Congress  has  set  in  its  definition 
of  poverty.  But  the  man  who  retired  in 
1949  is  far  below  these  limits. 

The  retiree  of  the  1940's  or  1950's  is 
not  buying  food  at  1950  prices,  yet  he  is 
paid  1950  wages.  What  would  have 
happened  to  our  civil  service  employees 
if  we  had  not  raised  their  salaries  in  the 
past  15  or  20  years?  We  would  have 
mighty  few  civil  servants — they  would 
have  left  for  other  jobs  where  the  pay 
scale  kept  up  with  the  economy.  But 
we  have  done  just  this  for  our  retirees. 
and  they  cannot  go  out  and  get  another 
job. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  asked  our- 
selves what  our  responsibilities  are  in 
this  area — our  responsibilities  to  the  re- 
tirees who  have  served  their  Government 
even  when  they  could  have  made  more 
money  in  private  enterprise,  and  our  ob- 
ligation to  the  whole  country.  A  pen- 
sion plan  is  not  merely  a  promise  to  pay  « 
a  man  a  certain  number  of  dollars  evei-y 
year  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  is  a  financial 
obligation  to  provide  retirees  with 
enough  money  to  assure  them  freedom 
from  want  and  a  small  measure  of  finan- 
cial security.  It  is  our  unquestionable 
responsibility  to  assure  these  men  and 
women  a  living  comparable  to  that  which 
they  had  at  the  time  they  retired  and 


were  led  to  expect  that  they  would  al- 
ways have. 

The  impact  of  the  squeeze  between 
fixed  income  and  the  rising  cost  of  living 
is  the  greatest  upon  our  senior  citizens 
and  we  have  not  accepted  our  respon- 
sibility to  help  them. 

We  have  a  national  responsibility  too. 
to  set  the  pace  for  employee  relations  and 
benefits.  Yet  in  retirement  annuities  we 
have  lagged  far  behind  other  employers. 
What  can  these  people  think  of  their 
Government  when  we  pass  legislation 
here  to  aid  the  poverty  stricken  with  in- 
comes below  $3,000  and  ask  our  older 
citizens  to  live  on  less? 

My  mail  is  full  of  letters  from  older 
people  trying  to  maintain  a  decent  home 
and  live  in  dignity  on  unbelievably  low 
incomes.  I  hear  from  men  who  are  try- 
ing to  save  enough  from  this  pitiful 
amount  so  that  their  wives  will  have  a 
more  decent  income  than  the  pittance 
we  will  allot  them  when  their  husbands 
die.  Some  of  the  cases  are  heartbreak- 
ing. 

What  are  these  people  asking  for? 
Not  for  luxuries — they  are  people  with 
simple  tastes  who  ask  only  for  clothes 
and  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  food 
on  the  table.  It  amazes  me  that  some 
of  them  are  able  to  provide  even  a  sem- 
biance  of  these  necessities  from  the 
amounts  we  give  them. 

These  are  not  people  asking  for  hand- 
outs, they  are  loyal  citizens  who  have 
spent  their  lives  working  for  us.  and  who 
were  assured  that  when  they  retired, 
they  would  not  be  forgotten  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  their  relatives. 

Our  treatment  of  them  is  one  economy 
of  which  the  Congress  carmot  be  proud. 
H.R.  8469.  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity  adjustments,    has   my    complete, 
unqualified  support. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  increase 
annuities  for  retired  Federal  employees 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  has 
taken  action  on  this  matter. 

My  bill,  H.R.  6633,  would  have  allowed 
annuities  increases  for  the  482,000  re- 
tiree annuitants  in  the  Nation  today. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  those  an- 
nuitants were  receiving  armuities  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year.  At  a  time  when  there 
is  growing  national  concern  about  pov- 
erty, and  the  poverty  label  has  been  ap- 
plied to  those  Americans  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  I 
feel  that  strong  action  is  needed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  a  total  effect  of  giving 
a  combined  increase  of  at  least  10.2  per- 
cent to  those  whose  annuities  were  in 
effect  on  or  before  October  1,  1956.  and 
not  less  than  5.2  percent  to  those  whose 
annuities  went  inlio  effect  after  that  date. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  elder  annuitants 
are  those  who  are  feeling  the  greatest 
hardships  today  as  they  were  Federal 
f^mployees  when  Federal  service  salaries 
were  generally  less  than  they  are  now. 
This  measure  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  inequities  presently  imposed  on  those 
v.hose  service  to  the  United  States  con- 
tributed to  our  present  well-being. 


I  urge  that  this  Congress  give  speedy 
enactment  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8469.  a  bill  which  will  provide  equitable 
adjustments  in  the  annuities  of  Federal 
civil  ser\ace  retii'ees  and  survivors.  I 
introduced  a  measure  similar  to  H.R. 
8469  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  was  happy  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  final  piece  of  legislation  which  was 
reported  by  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  histoiT  of  civil  service  annuity 
adjustments  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
living  has  been  one  of  too  little  and  too 
late.  At  a  time  when  $3,000  yearly  in- 
come is  the  borderline  below  which  a 
married  couple  is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
poverty  class,  the  record  shows  that  the 
bulk  of  our  700,000  civil  service  retirees 
and  survivors  are  receiving  annuities  of 
much  less  than  such  amount. 

During  the  period  of  employment,  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  employees  are 
built  around  the  concept  that  they  will 
be  able  to  retire  in  a  dignified  manner 
and  with  enough  income  to  meet  their 
basic  needs.  But  as  people  reach  age 
65.  they  require  more  medical  care  and 
the  costs  of  living  in  retirement  are  con- 
tinually rising.  I  feel  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  to  maintain 
the  annuities  of  its  retirees  and  sur- 
vivors at  a  level  that  will  give  them  a 
living  comparable  to  what  they  had.  and 
rightfully  expected  to  have,  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

This  bill  provides  fair,  moderate,  and 
directly  needed  adjustments  designed  to 
increase  annuities  where  the  greatest 
relief  is  warranted.  It  provides  an  ad- 
justment in  benefits  of  approximately  11 
percent  in  those  annuities  which  com- 
menced on  or  before  October  1,  1956,  and 
approximately  6  percent  in  those  which 
commenced  thereafter.  The  increase  is 
designed  to  compensate  for  the  lag  in 
annuity  improvements  in  past  yeai's. 

This  legislation  will  also  provide  a 
higher  percentage  increase  for  approxi- 
mately 43,000  elderly  widows  of  em- 
ployees of  annuitants  who  passed  away 
at  a  time  when  no  survivor  protection 
was  afforded  by  law. 

The  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission  esti- 
mates the  initial  increase  in  annuities 
to  be  about  $90.4  million.  No  longer  will 
civil  service  retirees  be  the  forgotten 
people  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion means  that  our  retired  citizens, 
whose  work  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  our  country  now  enjoys,  will 
not  be  deprived  of  a  just  share  in  that 
prosperity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8469 
A  bUl  to  provide  certain  Increases  In  annui- 
ties payable  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  l(t)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 


Act,    as    amended     (6    UJ3.C.    2251  (t)),    1« 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(t)  The  term  'price  Index'  shall  mean  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items — United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  term 
'base  month'  shall  mean  the  month  for  which 
the  price  index  showed  a  per  centum  rise 
forming  the  basis  for  a  cost-of-living  annuity 
increase." 

(b)  Section  17(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2267(a) ),  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for  payment  of 
administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Commission  in  placing  in  effect  such  an- 
nuity adjustment  granted  under  section  18 
of  this  Act". 

(c)  Section  18  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2268),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Effective  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment  each  annuity 
payable  from  the  fund  which  has  a  com- 
mencing date  not  later  than  such  effective 
date  shall  be  increased  by  ( 1)  the  per  centum 
rise  in  the  price  index,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  per  centum,  determined 
by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
average  price  index  for  calendar  year  1962 
and  the  price  index  for  the  month  latest  pub- 
lished on  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment, plus  (2)  61/2  per  centum  if  the  com- 
mencing date  (or  in  the  case  of  the  survivor 
of  a  deceased  annuitant  the  commencing  date 
of  the  annuity  of  the  retired  employee)  oc- 
curred on  or  before  October  1,  1956,  or  11/2 
per  centum  if  the  commencing  date  (or  in 
the  case  of  the  survivor  of  a  deceased  an- 
nuitant the  commencing  date  of  the  annuity 
of  the  retired  employee)  occurred  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956.  The  month  used  in  deter- 
mining the  increase  based  on  the  per  cen- 
tum rise  in  the  price  index  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  the  base  month  for  deter- 
mining the  per  centum  change  in  the  price 
index  until  the  next  succeeding  increase  oc- 
curs. Each  survivor  annuity  authorized  (1) 
by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930, 
as  amended  to  September  1,  1950,  or 
(2)  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  85-465. 
shall  be  increased  by  any  additional  amount 
which  may  be  required  to  make  the  total 
Increase  under  this  subsection  equal  to  15 
per  centum  or  $10  per  month,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser. 

"(b)  Each  month  after  the  first  increase 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
determine  the  per  centiim  change  In  the 
price  Index.  When  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  price  index  has  for  three 
consecutive  months  shown  a  rise  of  at  least 
3  per  centum  over  the  price  index  for  the 
base  month,  the  following  adjustment  shall 
be  made : 

"(1)  Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  price  index 
shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per 
centum  for  three  consecutive  months,  each 
annuity  payable  from  the  funds  which  has 
a  commencing  date  not  later  than  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  increased  by  the  per  cen- 
tum rise  in  the  price  Index  (calculated  on  the 
highest  level  of  the  price  index  during  the 
three  consecutive  months)  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(c)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase,  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to  an  an- 
nuitant's survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
titled under  section  10(d)),  which  annuity 
conunences  the  day  after  annuitant's  death 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first  in- 
crease under  this  section,  shall  be  increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  Increase  the  an- 
nuitant was  receiving  under  this  section  at 
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death,  except  that  the  Increase  In  a  avir- 
vlvor  annuity  authorized  by  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1950,  shall  be  computed  as  11  the 
annuity  commencing  date  had  been  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  flrst  Increase 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  For  piirposes  of  computing  an  an- 
nuity which  commences  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  first  Increase  under  this  section 
to  a  child  under  section  10(d),  the  items 
$600,  $720,  $1,800.  and  $2,160  appearing  m 
section  10(d)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total 
per  centum  increase  allowed  and  in  force 
under  this  section  and,  in  case  of  a  deceased 
annuitant,  the  items  40  per  centum  and  50 
per  centxun  appearing  in  section  10(d)  shiJI 
be  increased  by  the  total  per  centum  increase 
allowed  and  in  force  under  this  section  to 
the  annuitant  at  death. 

"(d)  No  Increase  in  anntdty  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

"(e)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  such 
installment  shall  after  adjustment  reflect  an 
Increase  of  at  least  $1." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2260),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "55"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"60".  This  amendment  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  employees  or  Members  retired  or 
otherwise  separated  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  under   the  heading 

"CIVIL      SERVICE      RETIREMENT      AND      DISABILITY 

ruNO"  in  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844),  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  (1)  Page  2.  line 
7,  strike  out  "such"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"each". 

(2)  Page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  "September 
1,  1950."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  6. 
1950.". 

(3)  Page  3.  line  14.  strike  out  all  matter 
after  the  period  In  such  line  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  in  line  2  on 
p>age  4  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Effective  the  flrst  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  the  price  Index  shall  nave 
equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centvun  for 
three  consecutive  months  over  the  price  in- 
dex for  the  base  month,  each  annuity  pay- 
able from  the  fund  which  has  a  commencing 
date  not  later  than  such  effective  date  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  per  centum  rise  in  the 
price  index  (calculated  on  the  highest  level 
of  the  price  Index  during  the  three  consecu- 
tive months)  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum:". 

(4)  Page  4.  line  16.  strike  out  "September 
1,  1950."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  6, 
1950.". 

(5)  Page  4.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  the 
words  "prior  to". 

(6)  Page  4,  line  25.  immediately  before  the 
comma  Insert  "for  employee  annuities  which 
commenced  after  October  1,  1956". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Stratton,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 


bill  (H.R.  8469)  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  471,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  397,  nays  0,  not  voting  37, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  220] 
YEAS— 397 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Belts 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Bxirleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bvirton,  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Callan 


Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 
C^sey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Oohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
E>enton 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Tenn 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 


Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Parnsley 

Famum 

PasceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Pord. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
F\ilton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 

Gonzalez 
Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

Qrlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 
.  Halpem 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hovrard 

Hull 

Hxmgate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

I.andrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mainiard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 


Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Ml  Us 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

G'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Held,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Retfel 

Relnecke 

Besnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING — 37 


Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Bikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Suilivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggoiuier 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Battln  Holifleld  Rivers,  Alaska 

Berry  Holland  Roncallo 

Bingham  Hosmer  Roybal 

Boiling  Jones,  Mo.  Slsk 

Bonner  Keogh  Taylor 

Cahlll  Laird  Thomas 

Carey  Lindsay  Toll 

Colmer  McMillan  UUman 

Dent  Martin,  Mass.  Vivian 

Derwinskl  Morton  Walker,  Miss. 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Nelsen  Watts 

Green.  Oreg.        Powell  Wright 
Hays 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Morton. 
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Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Mc^Ullan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1198)  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer,  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  House  bill  H.R.  5915,  as  passed  by 
the  House  today  on  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Harley  Brewer  (or.  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
to  her  estate)  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  New 
Mexico,  the  widow  of  Harley  Brewer,  the  sum 
of  $4,500.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  of  the 
said  Harley  Brewer  against  the  United  States 
for  compensation  authorized  to  be  paid  to 
him  by  Private  Law  88-360,  approved  Octo- 
ber 14,  1964,  but  which  was  not  so  F>aid  to 
the  said  Harley  Brewer  by  reason  of  his  death 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  said  private  law: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

Mr,  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmorx: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clavise  of  the 
bill  S.  1198,  and  insert  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
6915  as  passed  today. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5915)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CORRECTION   OF   SALARY   INEQUI- 
TIES FOR  OVERSEAS  TEACHERS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  resolution.  House  Resolution  483, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6845)  to  correct  in- 
equities with  respect  to  the  basic  com- 
pensation of  teachers  and  teaching  posi- 
tions under  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6845,  with  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Corbett]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
advised  this  Is  the  last  legislative  busi- 
ness scheduled  for  today.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  managers  on  the 
minority  side,  and  we  believe,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  House,  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  general  debate  in  perhaps 
20  minutes. 

There  are  no  controversial  amend- 
ments of  which  I  know  except  one.  I 
intend  to  urge  the  House  to  accept  one 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill]. 

I  would  urge  those  Members  who 
might  be  inclined  to  vote  with  me  on 
this  amendment  to  stay  seated  in  these 
comfortable  chairs.  I  know  you  have 
had  a  busy  day.  You  will  not  wish  to 
wander.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
understand  that  those  who  might  want 
to  vote  against  me  on  an  amendment 
do  have  business  back  in  their  oflBces. 
We  will  let  them  know  if  we  should  have 
a  rollcall  vote. 

I  have  prepared  a  very  learned  and 
eloquent  statement  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  presented 
in  the  bill  before  us  Is  whether  or  not 
the  children  of  our  military  and  civilian 
personnel  assigned  to  overseas  posts  are 
to  be  denied  educational  opportunities 
equal  to  those  they  would  have  were  they 
in  the  United  States. 

To  provide  these  children  educations 
of  American  caliber  requires,  first  of  all, 
that  they  have  not  only  teachers  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  but,  especially,  teachers 


of  sufficient  quality.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain; we  get  only  what  we  pay  for.  If 
our  budgets  for  goods  or  services  are 
miserly  and  below  the  going  market  rate 
for  sound  goods  and  services,  then  we 
can  expect  to  receive  only  shoddy  goods 
and  inferior  services.  I  hardly  think 
anyone  can  quarrel  with  this  basic  eco- 
nomic principle. 

Most  regrettably — and  I  believe 
through  honest  misunderstanding — we 
have  forced  our  overseas  dependents 
school  system  into  the  untenable  position 
of  paying  cutrate  salaries  to  teachers 
while  at  the  same  time  demanding  the 
first-class  qualities  to  which  American 
children  are  entitled  although  they  are 
in  foreign  areas  because  their  parents 
are  there  looking  to  the  worldwide  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6845 — to  provide 
an  adequate  salary  structure  for  overseas 
dependents  schools — was  also  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  Public  Law  86-91. 
This  is  the  one  important  purpose  of  that 
law  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  failed  completely. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
this  year  conducted  an  exhaustive  re- 
view of  events  leading  up  to  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-91,  as  well  as  all  perti- 
nent new  information  and  evidence  pre- 
sented in  our  extensive  public  hearings. 
We  consulted  in  detail  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
military  departments,  the  overseas  teach- 
ers, the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Legion,  and  other  authori- 
ties— and  with  senior  members  of  our 
committee  who  developed  and  drafted  the 
legislation  that  became  Public  Law  86- 
91.  They  all  support  the  principles  of 
H.R.  6845. 

The  chief  misunderstanding  that  has 
clouded  perspective  In  the  matter  of 
overseas  teachers'  salaries  relates  to  the 
frame  of  reference  in  which  the  bill  that 
became  Public  Law  86-91  was  written. 
Before  our  committee  reported  the  bill 
the  E>epartment  of  Defense  had  prepared 
draft  regulations  which  it  assured  the 
committee  would  be  placed  In  effect  upon 
enactment.  Therefore,  it  was,  in  direct 
consideration  of  those  proposed  regula- 
tions that  the  language  of  the  law  was 
carefully  prepared  to  coincide.  The  key 
operating  principle  of  the  regulations 
was  that  salaries  of  overseas  teachers 
should  be  fixed  in  relation  to  salary  rates 
for  urban  school  jurisdictions  of  100,000 
or  more  population  in  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  so  as  to  authorize  the  is- 
suance and  implementation  of  such  reg- 
ulations. Public  Law  86-91  explicitly 
spelled  out  that  the  secretary  of  each 
military  department  shall  fix  salary  rates 
of  teachers  in  his  department  in  rela- 
tion to  the  going  salary  rates  "for  similar 
positions"  in  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  turn,  was  re- 
quired to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
fixing  of  salary  rates  for  overseas  teach- 
ers In  relation  to  salary  rates  "for  similar 
positions"  in  the  United  States. 

The  words  "similar  positions"  were 
very  carefully  selected  to  make  certain 
that  appropriate  bases  would  be  used  for 
comparison  of  domestic  teachers'  salaries 
with  overseas  teachers'  salaries.  One  of 
the  most  imjjortant  of  such  bases  was 
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understood  and  agreed  to  be  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  overseas  dependents 
school  system  as  compared  to  school  sys- 
tems of  various  sizes  and  complexities  in 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
necessity  of  making  salary  comparisons 
in  consideration  of  size  and  complexity 
was  fully  recc::,nized  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  legislation  and  the  writing 
of  the  law. 

Today  there  are  some  160.000  Ameri- 
can children  who  look  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  dependents  school  system  and 
its  6,200  teachers  for  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  could  receive  were  they  in  the 
United  States.  Any  diminution  In  the 
quality  of  instruction — whatever  the 
cause — makes  these  children  the  inno- 
cent victims. 

Both  the  numbers  of  students  and 
teachers  and  their  diverse  geographical 
locations  in  fact  constitute  the  overseas 
dependents  school  system  one  of  the 
larger  and  most  complex  school  systems 
operated  anywhere  for  American  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  ninth  largest  in  point  of 
numbers  alone. 

According  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  a  school  student  population 
of  only  about  25,000  is  representative  of 
an  urban  school  jurisdiction  with  100,000 
population  in  the  United  States.  Against 
this  test,  therefore,  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  160,000-student  overseas  dependents 
school  system  properly  could  be  made 
with  an  urban  school  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States  having  several  times  more 
population  than  the  100,000  level  pre- 
scribed by  administrative  regulation  un- 
der Public  Law  86-91  and  provided  for 
in  H.R.  6845.  I  cannot  too  strongly  em- 
phasize this  point,  in  view  of  certain  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  for  reduc- 
ing the  100,000  population  standard  to  a 
ridiculously  low  level — and  other  pro- 
posals I  anticipate  here  today  which 
would  have  a  similar  damaging  effect. 

Incidentally,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  writing  Public  Law  86-91 
we  removed  the  overseas  teachers  from 
the   Classification   Act   because   it   was 
clearly  inappropriate  in  terms  of  both 
salary  levels  and  school  personnel  prac- 
tices.     Now    we    find    that    had    these 
teachers  been  left  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  their  salaries  today  would  be 
higher  even  than  those  that  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6845. 
But.  however  that  may  be.  the  salaries 
of  these  overseas  teachers  now  average 
$785  below  the  levels  authorized  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  regulations  issued 
in  accordance   with  Public  Law  86-91. 
H.R.  6845  will  merely  bring  them  up  to 
the  level  authorized  by  the  regulations. 
Should  the  100.000  population  stand- 
ard of  comparison  provided  in  this  bill 
and   the   administrative   regulations  be 
revised  downward  to  50.000.  for  exam- 
ple, it  would  mean  a  reduction  of  $150 
in  the  average  salaries  authorized  by  the 
bill.      Make    no    mistake    about    It.    the 
burden  and  the  damage  in  such  a  change 
would  fall  squarely  on  the  students.   The 
already   serious  difficulty   in   recruiting 
and  retaining  teachers  of  the  required 
professional  standard  would  be  further 
aggravated.       Numbers     of     applicants 
alone  are  misleading  and  meaningless. 
One   hundred   or   more   applicants   for 


physical  education  positions  can  do 
notiiing  to  meet  the  need  for  capable 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science  and 
American  history.  High-quality  teach- 
ing skills  cannot  be  purchased  at  cut- 
rate  prices. 

H.R.  6845  as  introduced  would  have 
tied  the  teachers'  salary  rates  directly  to 
those  of  teachers  with  similar  levels  of 
responsibility  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system.  This  standard  was 
opposed  by  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  particular, 
recommended  substitution  of  the  stand- 
ard already  authorized  by  administra- 
tive regulations — that  is,  equating  of 
overseas  teaching  salary  rates  to  salary 
rates  for  teaching  positions  with  similar 
levels  of  responsibility  in  urban  school 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  hav- 
ing 100,000  or  more  population. 

The  committee  amendments  carry  out 
this  Department  of  Defense  recommen- 
dation and,  in  addition,  require  that  the 
full  range  of  rates,  including  minimum 
and  maximum  rates,  be  recognized  in 
making  salary  comparisons.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  already  is  paying 
teachers  in  its  dependents  schools  in 
Puerto  Rico  salaries  equal  to  teachers' 
salaries  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system. 

The  salary-determination  procedures 
of  H.R.  6845  are  intended  to  require  that 
the  salary  scheduled  for  a  particular 
school  year  will  be  set  in  consideration 
of  rates  paid  in  school  jurisdictions  in 
the  United  States  for  the  preceding 
school  year.  This  Is  necessary  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  must 
be  prepared  during  the  preceding  year 
when  salary  schedules  in  the  United 
States  for  the  coming  school  year  cannot 
be  determined.  Under  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  regulations,  departments  may 
not  budget  for  anticipated  increases  in 
wages  or  salaries  based  on  prevailing 
rates  outside  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Only  wage  or  salary  schedules  based  on 
wages  or  salaries  actually  being  paid 
can  be  considered. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6845 
will  reaflBrm  the  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  In  Public  Law  86-91  and,  at  long 
last,  make  it  fully  effective  as  originally 
intended.  It  will  help  restore  to  chil- 
dren of  our  overseas  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  access  to  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ican education  which  is  their  right.  It 
will  halt  the  gradual  erosion  in  teach- 
ers* morale  and  overall  level  of  profes- 
sional competence  that  has  reached  a 
critical  point — an  erosion  far  more  dam- 
aging to  the  160.000  students  than  to 
the  teachers. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  committee 
bill  will  receive  the  same  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  House  which  was  given  In 
1959  to  our  bill  which  became  Public 
Law  86-91. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  I  can 
state  what  this  bill  is  about  In  3  or  4 
minutes. 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem.  It 
involves  one  of  the  largest  American 
school  systems  in  the  country.  There  are 
150,000  American  children  who  go  to 
school    in    American   schools    overseas. 


These  are  dependents  and  children  of 
military  people  stationed  in  Germany, 
in  Japan,  and  some  28  other  countries. 
They  are  located  in  some  200  different 
locations. 

There  are  about  6.000  American  citi- 
zens who  are  teachers  in  these  schools. 
These  are  professional  people.  They 
have  B.A.'s.  They  have  M.A.'s.  Many  of 
them  have  teaching  experience  in  this 
country. 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  these  people 
are  now  paid  an  average  of  $750  a  year 
less  than  is  paid  to  comparable  teachers 
in  this  country. 

This  bill  would  do  something  about  it. 
I  am  concerned  about  an  injustice  to  the 
teachers,  but  I  am  also  concerned  about 
an  injustice  to  the  students.  These  are 
American  children  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  forced  to  live  abroad 
because  their  parents  are  serving  our 
coimtry  in  the  Defense  Establishment, 
in  the  State  Department,  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  and  in  the  other  vast  opera- 
tions overseas. 

These  children  are  not  getting  the  kind 
of  education  they  deserve  because  we 
have  not  provided  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing they  need,  because  the  Defense  De- 
partment cannot  recruit  good  teachers 
as  a  result  of  the  salaries  which  are  paid. 
Let  me  give  the  cold  statistics  quickly. 
The  turnover  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  recent  study  made,  58  percent  of 
the  teachers  were  there  in  the  first  year. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  them  had  been 
there  for  1  year  or  2  years.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  provide  a  high  school  or 
grammar  school  with  proper  teachers 
when  they  lack  experienced  teachers  to 
carry  the  work  along  from  year  to  year 
and  to  provide  continuity?  That  is  the 
kind  of  tm-nover  we  have  had  under  the 
present  salary  schedule. 

Another  plain  fact  is  that  a  GS-4.  a 
secretary-typist  in  the  base  adjutant's 
office  at  one  of  these  air  bases,  who  per- 
haps has  had  2  years  of  high  school  and 
a  little  business  school  education,  is  paid 
more  than  a  professional  teacher,  be- 
cause she  is  vmder  the  Classification  Act. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  inequities. 
In  the  United  States  the  teachers  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  mostly 
rated  GS-7,  yet  we  are  providing  less 
than  GS-4's  for  these  overseas  teachers. 
One  of  the  really  ironic  things  is  that 
the  Defense  Department  operates  a 
school  in  Puerto  Rico  under  a  different 
law  and  pays  its  teachers  the  same  sal- 
aries paid  to  District  of  Columbia 
teachers. 

I  could  outline  the  inequities  in  other 
ways,  but  this  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
What  will  this  bill  do?    How  will  the 
bill  solve  the  problem? 

This  bill  will  solve  the  problem  by 
fixing  mandatory  standards  for  teachers' 
pay  at  overseas  dependent  school  sys- 
tems equal  to  the  average  salary  rates 
paid  in  U.S.  school  jurisdictions  of 
100,000  or  more  population.  This  is  a 
well-recognized  standard  used  in  educa- 
tional statistics  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  recognized  as  the  medium  grade 
of  teachers'  salaries  in  this  country. 
This  bill  would  pin  the  oversea  teachers 
effective  in  this  next  school  year  to  the 
salary  level  paid  in  jurisdictioxis  in  this 
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country  of  over  100.000  people.  It  sim- 
ply puts  in  statutoiy  form  what  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  always  tries  to  do, 
because  their  regulations  under  existing 
law  fix  teachers'  pay  at  the  level  of  100,- 
000  population  or  more  and  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  do. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  will  be  $3  million 
a  year.  This  will  be  $3  million  invested 
in  better  salaries  and  in  better  schools 
for  these  160.000  students  overseas.  This 
bill  is  supported  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Overseas  Teachers 
Association,  the  AFL-CIO  teachers 
group,  and  the  American  Legion.  It  was 
voted  out  of  our  committee  without  a 
single  vote  being  cast  against  it.  It  has 
broad  bipartisan  support.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  has  a  companion  bill.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  who  will  be  unable  to 
participate  in  this  debate  with  us,  has 
a  companion  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  also  has  a  com- 
panion bill.  This  bin  has  broad  biparti- 
san support  in  the  committee  and  I  hope 
without  a  great  deal  of  argiunent  or  dis- 
cussion here  that  we  can  pass  this  badly 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  his  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  very  much  needed  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  for  some  support  in  this  debate 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  but  because  I  am  unable 
to  see  him  here.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  have  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Stratton).  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6845  which  would 
correct  the  salary  inequities  of  our  over- 
seas teachers  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona fMr.  Udall]  for  his  effective  leader- 
ship In  guiding  this  legislation  through 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor. 

I  joined  In  the  fight  to  correct  this 
inequity  by  Introducing  a  companion  bill 
because  both  as  a  former  schoolteacher 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  pay  for  our  Defense 
Department's  schoolteachers  overseas. 
Legislation  was  passed  by  Congress  In 
1959  which  took  teachers  In  these  de- 
pendent schools  overseas  out  of  the  regu- 
lar classified  civil  service  structure.  The 
reason  for  this  action  was  that  their  po- 
sitions were  professional,  and  therefore 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  evaluate  and 
grade  than  would  be  the  case  of  regu- 
lar civil  service  personnel.  Needless  to 
say.  had  these  teachers  remained  In  the 
classified  civil  service  they  would  have 
been  eligible  for  all  the  regular  pay  in- 
creases which  have  come  to  civil  serv- 


ice employees  since  1959.  In  order  to 
assm-e  these  teachers  that  they  would 
not  suffer  financially  from  this  change, 
however,  the  understanding  and  assur- 
ance was  given  that  periodic  adjustments 
in  the  pay  of  these  teachers  would  be 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  so  as 
to  keep  their  pay  scales  comparable  to 
those  of  teachers  in  the  continental 
United  States  confronting  similar  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Unfortunately,  since  that  time  nothing 
has  been  done  to  provide  this  upward 
adjustment  of  pay  for  these  over- 
seas teachers,  while  teachers'  pay  under 
civil  service  has  moved  steadily  upward 
Last  year  the  Defense  Department  final- 
ly did  provide  an  across-the-board  In- 
crease of  $100  per  year  for  these  teach- 
ers, and  the  Defense  budget  for  this  fis- 
cal year  includes  a  proposal  for  another 
$300  increase,  also  across-the-board. 

This  boost  too,  although  more  gen- 
erous, would  not  really  begin  to  meet 
the  comparability  status  which  the 
teachers  were  assured  in  1959  would  be 
the  basic  objective  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment In  its  dealings  with  them. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  what- 
ever appropriations  may  finally  be  made 
this  year,  I  believe  we  should  not  fur- 
ther delay  taking  the  necessary  action 
to  put  this  Informal  1959  commitment 
into  hard  legislative  language.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  today, 
and  of  my  companion  measure,  H.R. 
7921.  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  it. 

I  had  the  occasion  this  past  fall  to 
visit  a  number  of  our  bases  overseas  and 
to  consult  with  the  dependent  school- 
teachers themselves  at  that  time  on  this 
problem.  I  am  convinced  that  their  case 
Is  a  sound  and  a  just  one.  The  serv- 
ices have  long  prided  themselves  on  their 
ability  to  provide  conditions  overseas  for 
families  of  career  personnel  adequate 
enough  to  persuade  these  people  to  make 
the  armed  services  a  permanent  career. 
In  this  connection,  certainly  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  career  personnel 
is  an  absolutely  vital  element,  just  as 
valuable  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  than 
commissaries,  say,  or  housing,  and  so 
forth. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its 
individual  services  are  going  to  provide 
this  kind  of  education,  obviously  It  must 
not  be  provided  at  cut  rates.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  teaching  the  children  of 
service  personnel  are  certainly  compara- 
ble to  the  responsibility  of  teaching  chil- 
dren elsewhere.  In  the  long  run,  If  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  our  dependent 
schools  overseas  are  neglected  and  kept 
below  those  paid  to  teachers  In  com- 
parable positions  elsewhere,  the  educa- 
tion of  our  service  dependents  will  In- 
evitably suffer,  and  thus  our  ability  to 
attract  and  keep  qualified  individuals 
in  the  career  service  will  also  suffer.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
pressive argument  of  all,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  while  every  other  employee  In 
Government  has  received  some  kind  of  a 
pay  increase  since  1959,  even  Members 
of  Congress  themselves,  the  overseas 
teachers  have  been  forgotten.  We  can 
no  longer  wait.  It  seems  to  me,  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  Defense  Department 


or  of  the  committees  on  defense  appro- 
priations. The  requirement  of  equity 
must  be  Incorporated  Into  the  law  Itself. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill  and  urge  its 
adoption  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  in  order 
to  get  It  on  the  record.  I  was  some- 
what surprised  this  svunmer  when  one  of 
these  teachers  in  transit  from  one  area — 
from  the  Philippines  In  this  instance — 
to  a  European  destination  came  to  my 
office  with  a  Secretary  of  Defense  card 
showing  she  was  unemployed  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  draw  unemployment 
compensation.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  this  Is  the  general  situation 
with  reference  to  those  teachers.  They 
teach  9  months  and  draw  unemployment 
compensation  for  3  months.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  has  done  something  about 
this,  because  certainly  It  Is  unfair  to  our 
American  teachers  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  addltloioal  minute. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  said  a 
little  while  ago  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
bill  would  not  be  able  to  participate.  I 
would  like  to  say  for  his  benefit  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  cannot  participate 
because  he  Is  presiding  over  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  Information,  of  which  I  was 
aware.  I  had  Intended  to  revise  my  re- 
marks to  take  out  what  I  thought  was 
a  hiunorous  reference  here. 

Mr.  MORFIISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man who  was  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  bill.  I 
think  he  did  an  excellent  job  along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  certainly  want  to  join  with  him 
in  support  of  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KREBS.  I,  too,  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  hard  and  diligent  work 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today, 
and  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  all  of  the 
purposes  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  thank  him  for  the 
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contribution  that  he  made  to  this  legis- 
lation as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  yield  5  minutes  now  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  feel  that  there 
are  serious  inequities  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  our  teachers  in  the  overseas 
teaching  establishment.  I  certainly  feel 
that  this  legislation  is  a  sincere  attempt 
to  correct  these  inequities.  I  believe  that 
we  should  provide  a  basic  formula  under 
which  these  teachers  are  paid  and  on 
which  the  compensation  is  based. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  has 
explained  this  legislation  to  you.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  given  you  an  adequate  pic- 
ture of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
particular  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  take  a 
lot  of  time.  He  has  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  amendments  offered. 
I  do  intend  to  offer,  when  we  are  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  two  amendments 
which  I  feel  are  very  important.  One  of 
them  relates  to  the  salary  formula  itself. 
Under  the  bill  the  teachers'  salaries  are 
nxed  at  those  levels  or  averages  for 
teachers  in  cities  of  100.000  population  or 
more. 

One  amendment  that  I  shall  offer  is  to 
the  effect  that  these  teachers'  salaries 
will  be  fixed  to  school  systems  with  a  stu- 
dent population  of  12.000  or  more  rather 
than  a  total  population  of  100,000  in  the 
city,  but  not  necessarily  students. 

The  other  amendment  will  be  an 
amendment  limiting  to  5  consecutive 
years  the  appointments  of  these  teachers 
to  the  overseas  school  system.  The 
teachers  then  would  return  to  this  coun- 
try for  1  year  and  then  would  be  eligible 
for  another  5-year  appointment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  just  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, that  isjmy  explanation.  I  shall 
explain  in  greater  detail  these  amend- 
ments when  we  come  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  much  of  a  backlog  we  have  in  ap- 
plications of  teachers  for  overseas  ap- 
pointments? Is  that  information  avail- 
able at  all? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
do  not  have  that  information  available  to 
me  on  the  spot.  I  understand  there  are 
a  number  of  people  who  are  applying  for 
these  positions.  They  do  have  a  con- 
siderable turnover  in  these  teaching  po- 
sitions and  continually  they  have  to  go 
out  and  get  new  people  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies that  do  exist  every  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  gather  the  justifica- 
tion then  would  be  more  on  the  strength 
of  the  turnover  rather  than  a  lack  of 
applicants  because,  as  I  am  informed — 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in  our 
own  office  a  number  of  requests  by  teach- 
ers in  this  country  who  want  to  go  over- 
seas to  teach ;  which  raises  the  question, 
if  these  jobs  are  so  attractive  why  do  we 
have  to  raise  the  salary,  if  there  are 
sufficient  teachers  who  are  applying? 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  to  answer 
that  question  specifically.  Before  I  do. 
however,  I  should  like  to  say  that  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  so  many  of  th-5e 
people  who  are  applying  for  these  over- 
seas teachers  positions  I  feel  are  not 
really  siJicere  in  their  expression  of  want- 
ing to  go  over  to  teach.  They  rather 
want  to  go  over  there  as  tourists,  run 
around  the  country,  for  the  fun  of  it. 
I  think  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do, 
and  one  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  legislation,  is  to  raise  the  pro- 
fessional status  of  these  overseas 
teachers. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  might  add 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  that  is  that  our  committee  has 
specifically  stated  that  we  are  going  to 
look  into  this  whole  question  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  the  future.  I  think 
you  will  find  such  an  intent  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  there 
are  two  answers  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. One  of  them  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  just  made  better  than 
I  could  make  it.  That  is  the  quality 
problem.  The  second  is  that  it  does  not 
help  us  at  all  to  have  a  backlog  of  1,000 
physical  education  instructors,  if  we  do 
not  have  enough  good  chemistry  teach- 
ers, science  teachers,  history  teachers,  et 
cetera.  The  fact  that  we  do  have  a  back- 
log— and  I  concede  we  have — does  not 
mean  that  we  have  a  backlog  of  the 
quality  and  the  specific  kinds  of  in- 
structors that  we  need. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatsunagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  new  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  this  year  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  two  matters  dis- 
closed during  our  public  hearings  on 
H.R.  6845. 

The  first  is  the  glaring  failure  to  carry 
out  the  clear  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  when  Public  Law  86-91  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  seemingly  total  disregard  of 
the  Government's  high  moral  obligation 
to  provide,  for  the  children  of  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to 
overseas  posts,  educational  opportuni- 
ties substantially  equal  to  those  afforded 
children  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall], 
has  so  ably  stated,  our  chief  concern  is 
with  the  impact  of  an  inferior  school 
program  on  160.000  dependent  students, 
who  ai*e  in  overseas  areas  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Already  we  find  dif- 
ficulty in  accreditation  of  some  of  the 
overseas  schools  and  the  placement  of 
students  when  they  return  to  their  home- 
land. There  is  no  question  but  that  in- 
attention to  overseas  school  facilities, 
and  particularly  to  the  need  for  high- 
caliber  teachers,  has  taken  its  toll  and 
threatens  irreparable  futiu-e  harm  if  we 


do  not  approve  the  corrective  measures 
provided  for  by  H.R.  6845. 

With  respect  to  salaries,  the  record 
shows  that  one  of  the  key  objectives  of 
Public  Law  86-91  was  removal  of  our 
overseas  teachers  from  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  because  its  salary  provisions 
were  completely  inappropriate  for  teach- 
ing positions.  Our  committee,  which  de- 
veloped Public  Law  86-91,  was  informed 
at  that  time  that  overseas  teachers 
would  be  placed  in  the  proposed  new  sal- 
ary system  on  the  basis  of  a  conversion 
formula  of  87  Va  percent  of  Classification 
Act  salaries.  Under  1959  salary  rates 
this  was  agreed  to  provide  a  range  of 
from  $5,294  to  $6,869  for  teachers  who 
had  been  classified  at  grade  GS-7.  For 
those  who  had  been  classified  at  grade 
GS-9,  the  salary  range  was  to  have  been 
from  $6,318  to  $8,247.  I  repeat,  these 
were  1959  salary  rates. 

Since  Public  Law  86-91  was  passed,  the 
entrance  or  base  rate  for  grade  GS-7 
has  been  raised  nearly  $1,100.  while  the 
base  rate  for  overseas  teachers  has  been 
increased  by  only  $185.  The  disparity 
is  even  greater  at  the  maximum  rates. 

For  certain  Government-operated 
schools  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
schools  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs on  Indian  reservations,  grade  GS-7 
salaries  are  paid  for  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  "journeyman"  teacher's  rate. 
Presently,  the  entrance  rate  is  $6,050,  the 
top  rate  is  $7,850,  and  the  fourth  step, 
which  tends  to  be  the  average  rate,  is 
$6,650. 

The  average  overseas  teacher's  salary 
in  the  fiscal  year  1965.  according  to 
testimony  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  only  $5,030,  or 
$1,620  a  year  less  than  the  average  paid 
a  teacher  on  an  Indian  reservation.  If 
we  were  to  apply  the  87  Va -percent  con- 
version formula  of  Public  Law  86-91, 
the  average  should  be  87.5  percent  of 
$6,650,  or  $5,819.  Based  on  official  Civil 
Service  Commission  testimony,  then,  the 
overseas  teachers  on  an  average  have 
been  shortchanged  by  approximately 
$789  a  year.  Under  the  circumstances, 
how  can  we  blame  the  teachers  for  feel- 
ing there  has  been  a  breach  of  trust? 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  this  $789 
salary  shortage  is  calculated  on  figures 
before  enactment  of  the  liberal  new 
salai-y  increases  now  awaiting  approval 
for  the  Classification  Act  and  other 
statutory  salary  systems  enjoyed  by  1.8 
million  other  Federal  employees. 

But  this  overly  frugal  treatment  of 
overseas  teachers'  salaries  is  only  the 
outward  evidence  of  the  far  more  dan- 
gerous internal  condition.  Plainly,  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  Pub- 
lic Law  86-91  has  not  been  carried  out— 
a  circumstance  warranting  very  thought- 
ful examination  in  and  of  itself.  The 
overruling  question  of  the  moment, 
however,  is  simply  this:  What  is  the  ulti- 
mate result — the  real  injury — of  this 
serious  act  of  omission? 

Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the 
failure  of  responsible  officials  to  imple- 
ment fully  Public  Law  86-91,  or  the 
harsh  inequity  visited  upon  the  teach- 
ers, I  concur  heartily  in  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman's  view  that  the  greatest 


mischief  is  being  imposed  on  the  in- 
nocent students. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  been 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in  forcing 
cutrate  salaries  on  these  teachers.  The 
meat-ax  approach  which  has  kept  the 
teachers'  pay  so  far  in  arrears  has  done 
nothing  but  weaken  and  cheapen  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  children 
of  our  military  and  civilian  personnel 
assigned  to  carry  out  our  critical  over- 
seas commitments. 

Enactment  of  our  committee  bill,  H.R. 
6845,  is  essential  to  carry  out — finally — 
the  congressional  policy  intended  in 
Public  Law  86-91.  The  bill  provides  a 
mandate  for  this  purpose — an  obvious 
need  to  replace  the  authorization  in 
present  law  which  has  not  been  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  worthy  measure 
overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  the  author  of 
a  similar  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  to  H.R.  6845. 
This  legislation  is  badly  needed  to  cor- 
rect inequities  in  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  our  overseas  teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  serious 
situation  affecting  approximately  160,- 
000  children  attending  overseas  schools 
of  our  military  abroad.  At  this  time 
there  are  employed  about  7,000  over- 
seas teachers  who  are  grossly  under- 
paid. Needless  to  say,  if  we  wish  to  give 
these  children  the  type  of  education  that 
they  deserve,  then  we  must  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  and  the  most  important 
tiling  in  a  classroom,  outside  of  the  child, 
is  the  caliber  of  the  teacher.  Constant 
low  pay  breeds  constant  low-caliber 
teachers. 

Favorable  action  today  on  this  legis- 
lation will  go  a  long  way  in  upgrading 
our  overseas  schools  to  the  position  that 
they  so  rightly  belong.  Therefore,  I 
urgo  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  6845. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  at  the  outset,  I  speak 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  for  the  last  few 
years  has  had  the  responsibility  of  fund- 
ing the  overseas  dependents  school  sys- 
tem. For  12  years  I  served  on  a  sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 
This  subcommittee  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  looking  into  the  overseas  depend- 
ents school  system,  of  approving  or  mod- 
ifying the  recommendations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  for 
this  school  system. 

In  the  course  of  a  number  of  trips 
overseas  during  the  12  years  I  served  on 
the  committee.  I  did  visit  and  examine 
the  school  systems  in  a  number  of  areas 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
operated. 

I  have  a  somewhat  different  view,  per- 
haps, than  those  expressed  here  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  believe  we  have  a  good 
dependents  school  system.    I  think  the 


quality  of  the  teachers  in  that  school 
system  is  very  good  with  few  exceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  a  very  small  minority  in  the 
teaching  group  in  the  dependents  school 
system.  Unforttmately,  whenever  the 
pay  demands  that  this  limited  group  had 
asked  for  were  not  granted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  subcommittee, 
or  the  Congress,  it  brought  a  few  vitri- 
olic, bitter  letters  to  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  assume  Members  of  the 
Senate,  condemning  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  Congress. 

I  would  not  put  in  the  Record  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  some  of  the 
letters  that  were  received  by  me  and 
others  which  letters  were  from  a  very 
limited  number  of  those  teaching  in  the 
overseas  dependent  school  system.  These 
lettei's  I  might  say  were  a  disgrace.  The 
public  would  be  shocked  by  intemperate 
letters  written  and  sent  by  these  few 
teachers  in  the  overseas  dependent  school 
system. 

I  concede  that  the  group  in  this  school 
system  do  need  a  pay  increase.  But  the 
poorest  way  to  get  it  was  by  the  kind  of 
letters  that  were  sent  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  this  limited  percentage 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  overseas  de- 
pendent school  system. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  teachers  in  the 
overseas  school  system  were  a  good  group. 
I  believe  the  teachers  who  come  from  my 
district  who  teach  in  the  system  for  2 
years  are  in  the  top  layer  of  the  teachers 
in  my  particular  congressional  district. 
We  have  more  applicants  for  the  pro- 
gram among  the  best  teachers  than  they 
can  accept. 

I  would  like  to  add  this:  These  teach- 
ers who  go  overseas  help  to  improve 
that  system.  I  think  they  infuse  new 
experience,  new  ideas,  and  new  energy 
in  the  system  and  in  addition  when  these 
teachers  from  my  part  of  Michigan  come 
back  home  to  teach  again  in  their  local 
school  system,  they  are  better  teachers. 

I  happen  to  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  are  necessary. 
Particularly  is  it  necessary  to  have  the 
amendment  on  mandatory  rotation. 
There  are  teachers  In  this  system,  some 
of  them  in  administrative  capacities,  who 
have  been  overseas  far  too  long.  They 
ought  to  come  back  home  and  live  in 
America  again.  They  would  be  better 
teachers.  So  this  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
line is  sound  and  desirable.  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  is 
willing  to  accept  it  and  I  compliment 
him  for  his  fine  and  responsible  attitude. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  intend  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  is  a  constructive  suggestion.  I  want 
to  say,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  gentlemsm  from  Michigan  has 
an  intense  interest  in  the  schools  and 
I  know  he  t)elieves  in  good  schools.  I 
regret  the  controversy  that  has  develoE>ed 
between  him  and  some  misinformed 
people  in  this  school  system  and  some  of 


the  Intemperate  things  that  they  have 
said  about  him. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now,  I  appre- 
ciate his  constructive  attitude  toward  this 
legislation.  I  hope  we  can  put  this 
smoldering  controversy  to  bed  once  and 
for  all  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  will 
lay  out  a  statutory  salary  and  we  will 
know  what  it  is  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  wil  not  have  to  be  troubled  by 
the  criticism  that  he  has  had. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  I  do  intend  to  support  the 
legislation,  but  I  do  think  these  two 
amendments  are  desirable.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
is  accepting  the  amendment  on  manda- 
tory rotation.  I  will  support  the  bill 
whether  the  other  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted or  not  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  think  it  is  good  that  these 
salary  scales  are  being  set  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  legislation  proposes  rather 
than  to  leave  it  up  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  establish 
it  according  to  the  method  that  has  been 
used  in  the  past,  with  the  subsequent 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  happy  day  for  me  and  I  think  for 
the  overseas  teachers  because  we  will 
spell  this  out  in  a  fashion  that  reasserts 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  and  we  will 
be  fixing  the  salaries  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  done  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
structive and  statesmanlike  attitude  with 
reference  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  this 
is  good  legislation.  It  can  be  improved 
in  two  instances.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  agreed 
to  accept  the  one  amendment.  The 
other  amendment  I  believe  is  desirable 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved,  but  if  it 
is  not,  I  will  support  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opF>ortunity  to  commend 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  for  the  wonderful 
work  he  has  done  and  the  leadership  he 
has  provided  on  this  measure.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 
has  entered  in  support  of  this  bill.  I 
also  wish  to  join  my  own  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  in  his  great  efforts  to 
see  that  our  teachers  overseas  receive 
recognition  in  the  pay  bill  we  are  now 
considering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  a 
similar  measure  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6845.  This  bill  is  designed  to  correct — 
at  least  in  part — a  gross  inequity  that 
has  developed  in  the  methods  of  paying 
teachers  in  schools  at  Defense  Depart- 
ment overseas  installations. 

In  brief,  the  bill  will  require  that  these 
teachers  be  paid  on  a  level  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  range  of  rates  paid  teach- 
ers having  comparable  positions  in  urban 
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school  districts  with  populations  of  100,- 
000  or  more  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  put  into 
effect  a  pay  policy  that  the  Congress  had 
thought  was  established  by  passage  of 
Public  Law  86-91.  Unfortunately,  the 
intent  of  Congress  at  that  time  never  was 
translated  into  practice. 

As  a  result,  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the 
overseas  school  has  lagged  badly,  result- 
ing in  a  gross  injustice  to  those  teachers 
who  entered  the  overseas  teaching  sys- 
tem expecting  compensation  equal  to 
their  peers  in  the  United  States. 

This  injustice  is  graphically  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  pay  rates  now  sched- 
uled by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
those  in  urban  school  districts  of  100,000 
or  more  population. 

The  DOD  schedule  for  beginning 
teachers  with  a  bachelor's  degree  re- 
mained at  $4,065  from  1960-61  to  last 
year,  and  now  stands  at  $4,1^.  In  the 
U.S.  districts  of  100.000  or  more  compar- 
able salaries  have  risen  from  $4,294  to 
$4,850.  The  DOD  gave  the  same  mag- 
nificent $100  a  year  raise  to  beginning 
teachers  with  a  master's  degree  in  1962- 
63,  raising  their  salary  to  $4,365.  Mean- 
while, the  comparable  figure  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  $5,225.  For 
those  with  6  years  of  college  training,  the 
starting  salary  since  1962-63  has  been 
$4,465,  compared  to  the  comparable 
figure  of  $5,822. 

The  same  discriminatory  story  can  be 
told  of  annual  increments  awarded  these 
teachers  and  of  the  maximum  salaries 
they  can  attain  in  the  overseas  system. 

And  this  is  so  even  though  there  are 
many  who  maintain,  with  some  justice, 
that  even  these  large  U.S.  school  districts 
do  not  pay  enough  for  good  teachers. 

The  obvious  failure  of  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program  to  follow  the  intent 
of  Congress  cries  for  correction,  and  this 
bill  would  provide  it — at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  putting  our  overseas  teachers  on 
the  salary  basis  that  Congress  had  in- 
tended in  the  first  place.  It  would  pro- 
vide these  teachers  with  average  in- 
creases of  $785  a  year,  or  $485  more  than 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  positive 
step  in  the  direction  of  providing  the  chil- 
dren of  our  military  personnel  and  others 
serving  their  country  overseas  with  the 
same  high-quality  education  that  we  en- 
deavor to  provide  for  citizens  within  our 
borders.  It  is  a  step  toward  equality  in 
pay  for  those  teachers  who  leave  their 
homeland  to  sen'e  their  country. 

I  strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6845  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  also. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI  for  his  efforts 
in  bringing  this  bill  before  the  House 
today. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
rank  injustice  exists  today.  The  present 
law  has  not  accomplished  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal objectives  and  that  is  to  provide 
reasonable  and  adequate  salaries  to  many 
of  the  teachers  serving  in  the  overseas 
dependents  schools  of  the  Department  «f 
Defense.  "J 

As  the  committee's  report  makes  very 
clear,  the  median  range  of  annual  sal- 
aries for  overseas  teachers  is  presently 


several  hundred  dollars  per  year  below 
the  median  range  authorized  by  the 
existing  regulations. 

Certainly  American  children  who 
must  attend  school  outside  of  the  United 
States  because  of  their  father's  military 
assignment  should  not  be  short-changed 
in  their  educational  pursuits  by  a  lack 
of  well-qualified  teachers,  which  only 
adequate  pay  can  guarantee. 

Certainly  American  teachers  serving 
overseas  should  not  be  subjected  to 
standards  of  pay  that  are  grossly  inferior 
to  what  they  would  receive  at  home. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  which  indicate  that  both 
of  these  circumstances  do  in  fact  exist. 

This  bill,  by  calling  for  a  formula 
which  is  variable  although  positive,  be- 
cause precise  dollar  amounts  are  readily 
ascertainable,  is  both  an  important  and 
a  long  overdue  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  it  as  a  matter  of 
equity  and  good  educational  insurance 
and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  6845.  a  bill 
which  will  correct  the  inequities  in  the 
basic  compensation  for  our  overseas 
teachers. 

I  recall  President  Johnson's  words  on 
May  28.  1964,  at  a  rally  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  when  he  said: 

I  ask  you  to  march  with  me  along  the  road 
to  the  future — where  no  youngster  will  go 
unschooled,  where  every  child  has  a  good 
teacher  and  every  teacher  has  good  pay,  and 
both  have  good  classrooms. 

The  President  was  including  American 
teachers  who  are  teaching  overseas  in 
his  Great  Society.  But  until  the  passage 
of  this  bill  some  6,000  American  citizens 
who  are  teaching  in  schools  overseas — 
professional  people  with  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees — were  being  paid  an  average  of 
$750  a  year  less  than  comparable  teach- 
ers in  this  country. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  the 
quality  of  education  is  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  instruction  offered  by  our 
teachers.  There  are  150,000  American 
children  who  go  to  school  in  American 
schools  overseas.  These  are  dependents 
and  children  of  militarj-  people  stationed 
in  Germany,  in  Japan,  and  some  28 
other  countries.  They  are  located  in 
some  200  different  locations. 

While  educational  standards  and 
teachers'  salaries  have  shown  some  im- 
provement in  schools  in  the  United 
States,  this  unfortunately  has  not  been 
true  of  our  overseas  Defense  Department 
schools.  In  order  to  remain  open,  the 
overseas  schools  have  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  corners,  to  economize,  and  to  find 
other  means  to  finance  an  Inadequate 
program. 

I  will  vote  for  H.R.  6845  because  this 
legislation  will  help  restore  to  children  of 
our  overseas  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel access  to  the  kind  of  American 
education  which  is  their  right.  Every 
other  employee  in  Government  has  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  pay  increase  since 
1959.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  addi- 
tional funds  will  halt  the  gradual  decline 
of  teachers'  morales  and  thus  strengthen 
their  capacity  to  teach  ovr  American 
youth. 


This  legislation  will,  I  believe,  go  a  long 
way  in  upgrading  our  overseas  schools  to 
the  position  where  they  rightly  belong. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem 
to  be  fresh  out  of  speakers  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 6845 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  4(a)(2)  of  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act  (73  Stat.  214;  Public  Law  86-91;  5 
use.  2352(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  the  fixing  of  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  teaching  positions  at  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  for  similar  positions 
of  a  comparable  level  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities under  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;". 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  (73  Stat.  214; 
Public  Law  86-91;  5  U.S.C.  2353(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment shall  fix  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  teachers  and  teaching  positions 
in  his  military  department  at  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  similar  positions  of 
a  comparable  level  of  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties under  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  school  year  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  UDALL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  be  considered  as  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

On  the  first  page  strike  out  line  7  and  all 
that  follows  down  to  and  including  line  2 
on  page  2.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  the  fixing  of  basic  compensation  for 
teachers  and  teaching  positions  at  rates  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  range  of  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  similar  positions  of  a  com- 
parable level  of  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
urban  school  jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States  of  100,000  or  more  population;" 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED     BY      MR.     BROYHILL     OF 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brothill  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment: 

In  that  part  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  lines  3  to  8,  inclusive,  on  page  2, 
strike  out  "urban  school  Jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States  of  100.000  or  more  population" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "public  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  with  enrollments 
of  12,000  or  more  students". 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  on  the  Compen- 


sation Subcommittee  and,  I  know,  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  assuring  that  the  teachers  in 
our  dependents  schools  overseas  are 
properly  and  fairly  compensated  and  I 
believe  this  bill  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  that 
has  arisen  over  this  question.  Certainly, 
I  know  that  is  the  purpose  that  has 
guided  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  its  recommenda- 
tion of  legislation.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall],  whose  interest,  under- 
standing, and  sincere  effort  has  been  so 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

While  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment today  to  perfect  it.  The  amend- 
ment is  offered  in  the  same  spirit  of  fair- 
ness that  has  gone  into  the  writing  of 
the  bill. 

As  things  stand,  the  present  bill  calls 
for  the  fixing  of  basic  compensation  for 
teachers  in  our  schools  overseas  at  rates 
equal  to  those  being  paid  in  school  juris- 
dictions in  the  United  States  of  100,000 
or  more  population.  My  amendment 
would  substitute  for  the  last  phrase  the 
words  "public  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  with  enrollments  of  12,000 
or  more  students." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1962  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  adopted  the  principle  of 
comparability  in  establishing  rates  of 
pay  for  Federal  employees.  This  is  a 
sound  and  just  principle  which  protects 
the  interests  of  the  Government,  the  tax- 
payer and  the  Federal  employee,  as  well. 
In  a  sense,  we  have  sought  to  reach  some 
formula  for  comparability  in  this  bill 
and  I  believe  that  is  entirely  proper. 

As  the  bill  was  first  discussed,  the 
overseas  teachers  pay  would  have  been 
computed  at  the  same  rates  as  those  paid 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  com- 
mittee recognized,  however,  that  al- 
though the  District  is  a  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is,  after  all,  only  one  jurisdiction 
with  its  own  special  problems  and  does 
not  reflect  any  cross-section  of  American 
school  systems.  For  that  reason  the  bill 
was  amended  to  base  salary  rates  on 
those  paid  in  urban  school  jurisdictions 
of  cities  of  100,000  or  more. 

I  believe  that  if  we  wish  to  apply  the 
principles  of  comparability  more  fairly 
for  overseas  teachers,  we  need  to  use  a 
somewhat  broader  base. 

Most  American  students  are  in  school 
districts  where  there  are  fewer  than  25,- 

000  students.  Nevertheless,  using  the 
12,500  base  would  come  closer  to  a  na- 
tional average  for  pay  rates  than  the 
terms  of  the  present  bill. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

1  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Mr.  John  W.  Macy.  Mr.  Macy 
concurs  with  its  purposes  and  finds  the 
purposes  of  this  amendment  preferable 
to  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  as 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

In  testimony  to  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  Norman  S.  Paul,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  said: 

The  some  6,000  teachers  In  the  dependents 
schools  are  recruited  throughout  the  United 
States  from  all  geographical  areas  and  from 


low.  medium,  and  high  pay  areas.  Accord- 
ingly, the  salary  formula  should  be  essen- 
tially a  national  average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  precisely  what 
my  amendment  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

A  school  district  of  12,000  student  en- 
rollment is,  according  to  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, roughly  comparable  to  a  census 
population  of  50,000  or  more.  According 
to  the  same  source,  the  difference  be- 
tween average  salaries  of  teachers  in 
school  districts  with  enrollment  of  12,000 
or  more  and  average  salaries  of  teachers 
in  school  jurisdictions  of  over  100,000 
population  is  slight. 

However,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage 
in  using  the  formula  I  am  proposing  as 
a  basis  of  comparison.  There  are  an 
estimated  441  districts  with  enrollments 
of  12,000  or  more.  All  information 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment is  available  for  407  of  them. 
Therefore,  we  can  effectively  utilize  this 
information  to  provide  the  broader  base 
we  are  seeking. 

The  use  of  school  districts  of  12,000 
students  or  more  obviously  offers  a  bet- 
ter cross  section  of  teachers'  salaries  and 
levels  of  responsibility,  and  so  would  be 
a  more  accurate  reflection  of  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  by  designating 
school  districts  with  a  specific  enroll- 
ment as  a  comparison  base,  we  eliminate 
distortion  that  would  enter  into  the  gen- 
eralized selection  of  population  areas. 
By  this  I  mean  that  a  school  district  of 
12,000  students  or  more  is  exactly  what 
it  says  and  we  can  pinpoint  duties  and 
levels  of  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  population  area  of  a  certain  size 
may  not  necessarily  represent  a  specific 
school  system.  We  now  have  many  re- 
tirement communities  where  urban  pop- 
ulation statistics  do  not  refiect  propor- 
tional school  enrollment  figures  at  all. 

Enrollment  figures  of  school  districts 
are  readily  available  so  as  to  present  no 
problem  in  defining  them  as  a  point  of 
reference  in  salary  comparability  studies. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
amendment  more  accurately  establishes 
a  basis  for  comparison  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  broadest  reasonable  base  of 
school  systems  throughout  the  country 
upon  which  to  compute  these  salaries. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  know,  this 
is  the  only  amendment  about  which  there 
is  any  controversy,  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  settled  this  I  think  we  can  complete 
the  business  of  the  day. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated,  and  let  me  tell  you 
briefly  why. 

I  have  come  to  a  great  respect  and 
affection  for  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  He  is  a  very  able  member  of 
our  committee. 

The  overseas  teachers  are  now  $1,000 
behind  per  year  in  pay  compared  to 
teachers  in  the  big  cities  such  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Cleveland,  and  St. 
Louis.  If  you  take  the  middle-size  cities, 
they  are  $785  a  year  behind.  They  have 
been  behind  for  6  years.    They  have  had 


two  $100  pay  raises  in  6  years.  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  you  cut  it  back 
$150  more.  When  they  have  been  be- 
hind this  long  and  when  we  are  picking 
the  middle  level — not  the  lowest  levei  or 
the  highest  level  but  the  middle  level — I 
think  we  have  achieved  a  balance  that 
should  be  supported  by  the  committee. 
This  level  of  100,000  was  adopted  in  the 
committee  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  The  original 
bill  had  the  District  of  Columbia  salary, 
and  they  said  that  is  too  much.  We 
agreed  with  them  and  said  that  we  will 
cut  it  down  to  cities  over  100,000  to  get  a 
better  cross  section.  Now  they  want  us 
to  back  off  to  an  even  smaller  level.  I 
think  we  have  a  moderate  middle  ground 
compromise  position  under  the  commit- 
tee amendment  which  we  can  stick  with. 
You  know,  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  overseas  schoolteachers  between 
1959  and  1965  have  had  pay  raises 
amounting  to  4  percent.  That  is  all. 
Teachers  in  this  coimtry  have  averaged 
18  percent.  Other  Federal  employees 
have  averaged  21  percent. 

Now,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  friendly  disagree- 
ment on  this  amendment.  You  can  vote 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
or  you  can  vote  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
says  he  will  support  the  bill  whichever 
way  it  goes,  but  I  hope  you  will  vote 
down  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  and  will  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  about  the 
fringe  benefits  accruing  to  these  over- 
seas teachers.  Do  they  not  in  some 
places  get  cost-of-living  allowances  that 
are  rather  substantial? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  they  get  them 
whenever  the  other  Federal  employees 
get  them,  such  as  the  military;  when  the 
technicians  and  people  in  the  Classified 
Service  get  them,  they  get  them,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  do  get  cost-of- 
living  allowances? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  also  have  the 
privileges  of  the  PX;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  the  same  way  that 
the  military  and  every  Federal  civil  em- 
ployee gets  the  use  of  the  PX,  they  have 
the  privileges  of  the  PX. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  when  Congress 
makes  their  pay  comparable  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  teacher  pay  in  this  country 
they  are  getting  what  amoimts  to  addi- 
tional compensation,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  one  sense  they  are, 
yes.  But  if  you  accept  the  gentleman's 
argument  you  have  to  say,  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  throw  these  people  out  of  the  PX 
or  cut  their  pay  down 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  advocating 
that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  You  would  also,  in  con- 
sistency, have  to  cut  down  the  GS-4's 
and  the  GS-5's,  and  cut  their  pay  over- 
seas, or  refuse  them  the  privileges  of  the 
PX. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  advocating 
that.    I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out 
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that  there  would  be,  I  assxime,  some  sav- 
ing as  between  the  formula  which  is 
presently  in  the  bill  and  that  under  the 
amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  I  assume  there 
would  be  some  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
that  using  the  12,000  formula  instead  of 
the  100.000  formula,  plus  the  fringe 
benefits,  overseas  teachers  would  still  be 
well  compensated. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  else  to 
the  gentleman  and  Members  of  the 
House.  The  only  way  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  cut  down  bills  of  ex- 
pense such  as  these  is  to  see  to  it  that 
those  so-called  friends  of  ours  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  start  providing  troops 
to  take  care  of  the  policing  and  defense 
of  their  own  countries,  and  withdraw 
American  troops.  They  are  not  putting 
their  troops  into  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else  where  we  are  having  difficulty. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  when  they 
should  take  over  the  defense  of  their 
own  countries  and  relieve  American  tax- 
payers of  some  of  the  bills  of  expense  of 
this  nature.  Let  the  foreign  govern- 
ments take  over  and  let  us  bring  oxir 
troops  and  teachers  back  home.  This  is 
what  we  ought  to  do  more  of  instead  of 
continuing  to  supply  troops  and  police 
forces  for  countries  that  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  observe  that 
there  is  much  in  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  hope  we  can  bring  our  troops 
home.  But  our  committee  has  not  yet 
been  given  jurisdiction  over  that  subject. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  say  that  we  are  continuing  to  pour  out 
money  for  this  purpose  and  many  other 
purposes  that  we  ought  to  be  saving  our 
own  taxpayers. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  should  hope  that  we 
could.    The  gentleman  has  a  point. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  asked 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  saving 
under  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 
I  would  say  that  certainly  there  would 
be  an  average,  I  have  been  informed  by 
my  staff — an  average  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  over  $800,000.  I  would  add  very 
quickly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
that  with  my  amendment,  under  the 
maximum  the  teachers  in  the  Overseas 
School  System  are  going  to  receive  a 
$1,200  increase  above  what  they  are 
presently  receiving.  Under  the  maxi- 
mum the  teachers  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  receive  at  present  $6,015,  and 
under  my  amendment  they  would  re- 
ceive under  the  maximum  $7,200. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
realizes  that  the  standards  of  com- 
petence of  these  teachers  overseas  are 
set  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
are  in  no  way  set  by  any  standards  nor- 
mally set  by  anyone  having  anything  to 
do  with  an  educational  agency.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  will  undertake  very 
shortly  to  see  that,  as  we  are  now  going 


to  raise  the  remuneration  of  these 
teachers,  proper  educational  competence 
be  established  not  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  by  the  proper  educational 
agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  6  to  11,  Inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment shall  fix  the  basic  compensation  for 
teachers  and  teaching  positions  in  his  mili- 
tary department  at  rates  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  range  of  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  similar  positions  of  a  comparable 
level  of  duties  and  responsibilities  In  urban 
school  Jurisdictions  In  the  United  States  of 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more  population. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

AME:NDME34T     offered     BT      MR.      BROYHILL      OP 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brothill  of 
North  Carolina:  Page  3,  strike  out  lines  1 
to  3,  Inclusive,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(c)  (1)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (73  Stat.  214; 
Public  Law  86-91;  5  U.S.C.  2353)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  A  teacher  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold 
any  teaching  position  or  positions  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  five  consecutive  years,  except 
that — 

"(1)  a  teacher  who  has  performed  service 
In  any  teaching  position  or  positions  and  has 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  shall  be  eligible  to 
hold  a  teaching  position  or  positions  for  an 
additional  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  con- 
secutive years,  and 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment Is  authorized,  when  he  deems  It  neces- 
sary In  the  public  Interest  in  Individual  cases, 
to  provide,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  extension  of  any 
such  period  of  five  consecutive  years  to  not 
more  than  eight  consecutive  years." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
teachers  appointed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  to  teaching  positions 
for  any  school  year  but  shall  not  apply  to 
teachers  holding  a  teaching  position  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  who  are 
transferred  without  a  break  In  service  after 
such  date. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  first  school  year  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  which 
is  in  progress  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  whichever  first  occurs. 

Mr.  UDALL  (interrupting  reading  of 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  fix  a  limit  on  the  tour  of  over- 
seas employment  of  those  teachers  who 
come  into  this  program  in  the  future. 

The  amendment  would  limit  to  5  con- 
secutive years,  appointments  made  to 
overseas  dependents  school  positions, 
with  the  exception  that  in  certain  cases 
necessary  in  the  public  interest,  an  ap- 
pointment may  be  extended  no  more  than 
an  additional  3  years.  A  teacher  who  re- 
turns to  the  United  States  for  at  least  1 
year  would  then  become  eligible  for  an- 
other 5-year  appointment  overseas. 

Testimony  from  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Civil  Service  Commission  wit- 
nesses fully  supports  this  proposal  and 
they  have  strongly  recommended  that  it 
be  made  a  part  of  this  bill.  Also  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  fixing  such  a  time  limitation  on 
these  overseas  teaching  appointments. 
I  believe  such  a  system  of  rotation  would 
help  improve  the  quality  of  these  schools 
and  would  keep  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  closer  touch  with  current  events 
in  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  have  a  career  pro- 
gram for  dependent  school  teachers,  there 
are  some  who  make  a  career  of  it.  Some 
777,  or  about  13  percent,  of  the  5.850 
teachers  in  the  program  have  held  over- 
seas apr>ointments  for  more  than  5  years. 
There  are  a  few  who  have  held  these  posi- 
tions for  15,  16,  17,  and  more  years. 

I  feel  that  such  extended  service  over- 
seas puts  these  teachers  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  day-to-day  happen- 
ings in  the  United  States.  I  suggest  that 
a  system  whereby  they  return  to  the 
United  States  would  be  in  order  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  abreast  with 
trends  in  American  life  as  well  as  new 
trends  in  teaching  methods  and  proce- 
dures. 

Chairman  Macy  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  supports  this  idea.  He  told 
our  Subcommittee  on  Compensation: 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Congress, 
either  in  legislation  or  in  legislative  history, 
go  on  record  as  supporting  the  rotation  of 
overseas  teachers  at  least  every  five  years. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  to  keep  these 
teaching  staffs  from  becoming  "provincial"  or 
too  far  removed  from  American  customs,  be- 
liefs, and  way  of  life. 

The  Honorable  Norman  S.  Paul,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power expressed  a  similar  opinion.  Said 
Mr.  Paul: 

"We  are  concerned  that  this  continued  and 
Indefinite  overseas  employment  Is  not  gen- 
erally In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government 
for  essentially  the  same  reasons  that  the 
Foreign  Service  finds  it  desirable  to  provide 
periodic  rotation  to  the  United  States  for  its 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  that 
this  amendment  would  not  present  any 
administrative  problem  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  wel- 
come such  instruction  from  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  simply  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that 
I  believe  this  is  an  amendment  which  I 
can  accept  and  support.  I  congratulate 
both  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  distinguished  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  for  making  this 
suggestion  that  we  proceed  in  this 
fashion.  There  is  a  good  argument 
for  rotating  the  teachers  and  getting 
them  home,  bringing  them  back  to 
this  country.  Yet  the  amendment 
places  a  5-year  limit,  with  some 
flexibility  so  that  if  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  really  outstanding  teacher 
or  a  situation  where  teachers  are  not 
readily  available  in  an  isolated  area,  an 
island  or  a  Far  Eastern  place,  they  could 
make  exceptions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  strength- 
ens the  situation  and  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Under  the 
gentleman's  amendment  what  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  jobseeker,  for 
these  teachers  who  must  come  back 
every  5  years?  Where  would  they  find 
a  job  which  they  could  enter  after  hav- 
ing been  away  overseas  for  a  period  of  5 
years?  I  would  assume  that  they  would 
have  lost  their  tenure  in  the  system  out 
of  which  they  came. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  there  are  school 
systems  in  the  United  States  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  They  could 
be  transferred  to  those  systems.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  there  are  school 
systems  operated  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  operated  by  other 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  other 
than  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Of  course,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
these  overseas  teachers  would  be  very 
welcome  and  would  be  in  demand  for 
public  school  systems  all  over  the  coun- 
tiy,  because  they  would  have  the  ex- 
perience of  travel  overseas,  of  contact 
with  our  friends  in  foreign  countries, 
and  would  have  had  this  experience  of 
the  foreign  scene  and  thus  would  be 
valuable  assets  to  public  school  systems 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  KREBS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  be  prepared  to  write  into  law 
a  guaranty  whether  or  not  there  are 
jobs  for  them  we  would  be  responsible 
for  paying  their  salaries? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
May  I  say  that  I  think  that  suggestion 
is  a  little  premature.  We  have  stated 
very  explicitly  not  only  in  the  commit- 
tee report  but  the  chairman  has  stated, 
and  certainly  other  Members  have  stated 
that  the  committee  strongly  intends  to 
hold  further  hearings  on  this  subject. 


We  intend  to  look  into  it,  and  continue 
to  have  our  eyes  on  this  whole  program. 
We  are  not  only  interested  in  it  now,  but 
we  intend  to  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  KREBS.  But  the  fact  remains 
these  people  come  bsick  with  no  assur- 
ance there  will  be  work  available  for 
them.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
if  we  are  insisting  that  they  return  to 
the  United  States  periodically  we  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  them. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  respect 
his  opinion,  and  I  thank  him  for  the 
statement  he  has  made.  If  these  teach- 
ers are  valuable  to  the  oversea  depart- 
ment in  the  5,  6,  7,  or  8  years  they  have 
been  associated  with  the  oversea  school 
system,  if  they  have  been  capable  of 
holding  down  that  job,  certainly  their 
qualifications  would  be  acceptable  in  any 
public  school  system  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  California  pay  the  highest 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  United  States, 
yet  we  are  not  able  to  get  enough  qual- 
ified teachers.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume any  qualified  teacher  in  the  over- 
seas system  can  readily  find  emplojonent 
here  in  the  States. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  for  this  sim- 
ple reason,  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  question: 

Where  will  the  overseas  teachers  rotate 
to?  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Lynn  M.  Bartlett,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense — Educa- 
tion— in  testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  Senate,  and  this  was  his  testimony  on 
a  similar  bill,  now  before  the  Senate, 
S.2228: 

All  dependent  schools  are  In  foreign  coun- 
tries and  we  do  not  have  compvarable  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  which  we  could 
rotate  teachers  after  they  have  served  several 
years  overseas  as  we  do  with  other  employees. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Let  me  point  out 
also  they  cannot  go  into  the  public 
school  systems,  or  many  of  them  cannot, 
because  they  have  been  in  their  present 
jobs  without  qualifications  which  would 
guarantee  them  a  job  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
get  a  job  they  would  have  to  start  at 
the  bottom,  therefore  they  would  be 
starting  all  over  again.  I  really  do  not 
think  this  is  a  sound  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Let  us  de- 
feat this  unsound  amendment. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  assumption  is 
correct  that  these  teachers  in  this  pro- 
gram are  of  a  superior  quality  and  have 
had  a  unique  experience,  certainly  they 
will  be  in  demand  in  any  school  system. 
So  there  will  not  be  any  problem  about 
them  getting  a  job  in  any  good  school 
system  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  overseas 
dependent  school  system,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  these  teachers  come 
back  home  occasionally  and  teach  in  an 
American  school  system  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  they  could  contribute  to 
the  local  school  systems  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  it  would  be  whole- 
some for  them  to  get  reacquainted  with 
the  United  States  after  a  5-year  period. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Andrews]  and  perhaps  others  who 
have  been  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  a  long,  long  time  know 
that  the  school  system  that  we  have  is  a 
good  one  and  that  the  teachers  with  few 
exceptions  are  above  average,  and  that 
when  they  come  back  home  they  will 
have  no  trouble  getting  a  job.  In  fact, 
they  will  probably  be  placed  in  jobs  bet- 
ter than  the  ones  they  have  had  overseas. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Is  it  not  true  how- 
ever that  several  States  have  State  laws 
concerning  certification  of  teachers  and 
that  teachers  may  be  hired  for  overseas 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  who  may 
not  have  the  educational  courses  required 
by  the  various  States  back  home.  There- 
fore, no  matter  how  qualified  they  might 
be,  and  I  agree  that  as  to  teachers  teach- 
ing overseas  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  them  in  any  school  system  in  the 
United  States,  a  local  board  of  education 
no  matter  how  much  they  might  want  to 
hire  this  particular  teacher  may  not  do 
so  by  law  because  the  teacher  may  not  at 
the  time  he  or  she  comes  back  from  over- 
seas be  eligible  for  a  teaching  certificate 
in  an  individual  State  and  this  would  put 
them  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  rec- 
ollection that  most,  if  not  all  States, 
make  exceptions.  They  give  temporary 
permits  for  teachers  who  come  under 
these  unusual  circumstances.  In  addi- 
tion, let  me  say  this.  If  a  teacher  has 
been  overseas  for  5  years  and  has  not 
earned  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
qualify  him  or  her  to  teach  in  a  good 
school  system,  then  that  person  I  think 
is  lacking  in  the  necessary  initiative  to 
qualify  to  teach  overseas. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  example,  one  must  have 
taken  a  course  entitled  "The  History  of 
Pennsylvania."  Such  a  course  might  not 
be  available  to  the  teacher  who  may  be 
trying  to  improve  his  or  her  professional 
standing  overseas  and,  therefore,  that 
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teacher  might  not  meet  the  standards 
of  a  particular  State. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  say,  I  do  not 
very  often  find  myself  supporting  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  against  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
and  the  gentleman  from  California.  But 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Com- 
mission testified  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  rotation  plan  such  as  this 
plan  and  the  Defense  Department  said 
that  they  were  trying  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  plan  with  a  5-year  limit.  I 
thought  that  information  might  be  of 
some  help  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  not  also 
true  there  is  a  provision  that  gives  some 
flexibility  in  cases  of  unusual  circum- 
stances where  a  person  is  needed  for  an 
additional  year  or  two? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oh,  yes,  the  amendment 
gives  flexibility  up  to  8  years  in  particu- 
lar cases  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense thinks  that  retaining  any  particu- 
lar person  for  longer  than  5  years  would 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  that  right  now  with  the  short- 
age of  teachers,  it  is  mighty  easy  to  get 
a  temporary  permit  to  teach.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  in  every  State  and  we  have 
situations  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia right  now  where  I  understand  teach- 
ers have  been  operating  on  a  temporary 
permit  for  over  20  years. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  cease  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  been 
on  my  feet  and  intended  to  obtain  time 
to  address  the  Committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  see  anyone  else 
seeking  time  so  I  suspect  that  the  gentle- 
man will  get  the  entire  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I  may 
put  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  Does  his  request  pertain  to  all 
other  amendments  to  the  bill  as  well? 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  I  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  change  my  re- 
quest and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment, 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  and  that 
all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  cease  at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCINSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  colloquy  on  this  amendment  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  lack  of  wisdom 
of  adopting  it  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  read  ex- 
cerpts from  the  testimony  indicating  the 
difficulty  these  teachers  would  have  in 
gaining  employment  in  the  States,  be- 
cause they  were  hired  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  first  instance  without 
the  certificates  which  are  normally  re- 
quired of  teachers  in  the  States. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  has  indi- 
cated they  are  working  on  some  form 
of  voluntary  rotation  plan  to  get  these 
teachers  back  to  the  States  for  refresher 
courses  for  some  time. 

To  add  to  all  this,  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]  who  is  a  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  has  already  announced 
previously  that  his  committee  is  under- 
taking a  full  study  of  this  whole  program 
of  American  schools  at  overseas  military 
installations. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  in  light  of  all 
these  activities,  that  no  purpose  would  be 
sei-v-ed  by  accepting  this  amendment  to- 
day, to  force  the  rotation  of  these  teach- 
ers, when  I  feel  reasonably  confident 
within  a  very  short  time  we  are  going  to 
have  a  proposal  made  to  Congress  to 
deal  with  this  subject  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  So  that  the  other 
Members  may  understand  this  particular 
issue  and  get  it  in  perspective,  can  any- 
one on  the  committee  tell  us  the  number 
of  overseas  teachers  teaching  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  the  percentage 
who  have  certificates  which  would  qual- 
ify them  to  teach  in  the  school  systems 
here  and  the  percentage  who  do  not? 
What  percentages  are  we  talking  about 
in  respect  to  tills  problem? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  staff  advises  me 
this  was  not  covered.  The  rotation  bus- 
iness came  up  after  the  bill  was  reported. 
I  had  negotiations  with  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  about  the  par- 
ticular problem.  We  had  no  occasion  to 
take  testimony  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
testimony  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunagaI  in  which  he 
clearly  quoted  the  professional  opinion 
expressed  by  those  learned  on  this  sub- 
ject with  regard  to  bringing  these  teach- 
ers back,  in  many  instances. 

This  does  not  mean  we  are  condoning 
inferior  education  at  overseas  bases.  I 
heard  someone  say  that  if  they  cannot 
get  jobs  in  this  country  they  do  not  be- 


long there.  That  is  not  the  case.  These 
teachers  have  been  certificated  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  they  meet  the 
qualifications  and  standards  applied,  but 
unfortunately  do  not  meet  the  standards 
established  by  various  States. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understand  that 
thoroughly.  I  go  back  to  my  original 
question.  I  am  trying  to  determine, 
when  we  speak  of  "these  teachers,"  what 
percentage  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  cannot  help  the 
gentleman.  Perhaps  the  committee  can. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  How  can  we  vote  in- 
telligently on  this  unless  we  know  what 
we  are  talking  about?  What  is  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  put  this  in  focus. 
I  hope  we  can  vote  on  the  amendment 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  cold  plain  fact  is  that  In  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  it  was 
indicated  that  98  percent  of  the  teachers 
come  back  before  5  years,  anyway.  As 
to  the  other  2  percent,  the  amendment 
which  is  before  us  would  give  the  Defense 
Department  discretion  to  extend  that  up 
to  8  years.  This  does  not  really  deal 
with  the  vitals  of  overseas  education. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  98  percent  come  back, 
and  2  percent  do  not? 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  not  exactly  an 
answer  to  the  question  I  asked.  What 
percentage  are  qualified  to  teach  In  the 
school  systems  here,  and  what  percent- 
age are  not? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
does  not  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  answer  that  there  is  no  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  74, 
noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.     If    there    are   no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  6845)  to  correct  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  and  teaching  positions 
under  the  Defense  Department  Overseas 
Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act.  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  483, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel],  has 
said  that  he  may  call  up  certain  privi- 
leged resolutions  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  tomorrow. 


SECTION    14(b)     OF    the    TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  July  28, 1  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  77.  It  was  ruled  out  of 
order  as  not  germane.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  ruling,  nor  with  H.R.  77  which 
I  supported.  I  think  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a  step 
forward.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  worker  should  be  required 
to  support  a  union  unless  that  union  won 
recognition  as  the  result  of  a  free,  secret 
election.  Such  was  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  Today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  have  the  same  effect.  I 
urge  its  prompt  consideration. 


USDA— CONSUMER  FRIEND  FOOD 
INSPECTION  PROTECTS  CON- 
SUMERS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  pro- 
gram of  government  touches  more  peo- 
ple every  day  than  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  service. 

When  we  buy  a  hot  dog  at  the  ball 
park  we  eat  it  without  a  second  thought. 
But  do  we  realize  that  there  are  few 
other  countries  in  the  world  where  It 
would  be  safe  to  do  that? 

The  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Acts 
passed  by  Congress  require  that  every 
meat  animal  and  every  bird  slaughtered 
in  plants  which  sell  across  State  lines 


must  pass  the  rigid  examination  of 
USDA  inspectors.  This  is  why  we  can 
buy  meat  and  poultry  almost  anywhere 
in  this  country  with  perfect  assurance 
that  it  is  clean,  safe,  and  wholesome. 

But  the  USDA  inspection  service  does 
more  than  examine  the  poultry  and  the 
meat.  It  supervises  the  whole  slaugh- 
tering and  processing  operation  to  make 
sure  that  strict  sanitary  controls  are  ex- 
ercised. Everything  that  touches  the 
meat  or  poultry — every  Ingredient  that 
goes  into  preparing  a  product — even  in 
labeling — must  be  approved  by  the  in- 
spection service  to  make  sure  that  the 
consumer  is  protected  from  anything 
that  might  in  any  way  be  unsafe. 

Because  this  is  a  growing  country,  and 
our  increasing  population  is  also  in- 
creasing its  piirchases  of  meat  and  poul- 
try, the  inspection  service  must  grow  to 
keep  pace  with  the  job.  It  now  takes 
some  5.700  Inspectors  to  safeguard  our 
national  supply  of  meat  and  poultry. 

The  USDA  also  conducts  voluntary  In- 
spection programs — for  which  a  fee  is 
charged  the  user.  These  programs, 
which  provide  sanitary  controls  and 
make  sure  that  only  wholesome  products 
are  used,  are  available  for  fruit  and  vege- 
table products,  dairy  products,  and  egg 
products.  They  are  widely  used  by  the 
food  industry — another  reason  that  our 
consumers  are  among  the  best  protected 
in  the  world. 

I  submit  that  these  and  other  con- 
sumer protection  services  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  make  an  im- 
mense contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
every  person  in  this  country.  They  are 
important  to  farmers  and  the  food  trade, 
as  well  as  consumers,  because  only  with 
services  like  these  could  the  kind  of 
modern  food  industry  we  now  have  be 
operated — and  this  is  a  $70  billion-a-year 
business. 

NEGROES  URGED  TO  AVOID  DRAFT, 
REFTJSE  TO  FIGHT 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  on  reading 
in  the  press  a  few  days  ago  of  a  command 
to  young  Negroes  in  my  State  to  avoid 
the  draft  and  refuse  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  command  has 
come  from  a  group  who  have  banded 
together  in  what  they  call  the  Freedom 
Democrat  Party.  This  organization  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  Negroes  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  leadership  comes 
from  without  the  State  and  particularly 
from  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  Actually,  very  few  of  the 
Negro  people  of  my  State  are  afiBliated 
with  the  movement.  The  responsible 
leadership  among  Mississippi  Negroes 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
so-called  party  or  its  leaders. 

Suggesting  to  the  young  colored  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  as  well  as  other  South- 
ern States,  that  they  decline  to  honor 


their  draft  calls,  that  they  go  on  a  hunger 
strike  and  tear  up  their  draft  cards  has 
a  very  familiar  ring.  Similar  conduct 
was  reported  from  another  section  of  the 
country  a  few  days  ago  by  an  irrespon- 
sible group  who  admit  their  disloyalty  to 
our  country  at  a  time  when  our  sons  are 
dying  in  Vietnam  for  the  preservation  of 
our  way  of  life  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism.  I  regret  that  anyone  in 
my  State,  even  those  associated  with  the 
so-called  Freedom  Democrat  Party 
movement,  have  affiliated  themselves 
with  the  enemies  of  this  Nation.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  FYeedom  Democrat  Party,  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised. 

We  have  known  all  along  that  this 
movement  has  had  the  backing  and  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  Party  of  America. 
SiU"ely  no  one  doubts  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  communicat- 
ing the  disloyal  act  of  these  people  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  also 
to  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  head  of  our 
selective  service.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
disloyal  acts  of  those  who  espouse  such 
irresponsible  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
draftees  will  have  the  appropriate  atten- 
tion of  our  President,  the  head  of  Selec- 
tive Service  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  I 
include  in  the  Record  copies  of  press  re- 
ports on  the  matter,  an  editorial  from 
the  Vlcksburg  Sunday  Post,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  also  copies  of  my  telegrams  to 
the  President  and  General  Hershey,  as 
follows: 

Freedom  Democratic  Party  Urges  State's 
Negroes  To  Ignore  Their  Uncle  Sam — 
Refuse  Vietnam  Drait 

(By  James  E.  Bonney) 

The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
circulated  an  appeal  Friday  urging  Negro 
mothers  to  keep  their  sons  from  honoring 
the  draft  and  for  Negroes  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  stage  hunger  strikes. 

The  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  a  civil 
rights  group  that  led  recent  racial  demon- 
strations in  this  capital  city,  printed  the 
plea  In  a  leaflet  distributed  In  Negro  com- 
munities throughout  the  State. 

The  appeal  also  appeared  in  a  monthly 
newsletter  of  the  party  and  copies  were 
placed  on  a  bulletin  board  In  the  head- 
quarters building  In  Jackson. 

Charles  Horwltz,  a  spokesman  for  the  Free- 
dom Democrats,  said  "the  McOomb  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  Initially  published  the 
letter  and  although  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  hadn't 
taken  any  action  in  it,  we  decided  to  reprint 
It  In  the  official  newsletter  for  distribution 
across  the  State." 

chaujcngino 

The  Freedom  Democrats  are  challenging 
the  seating  of  Mississippi's  five  Congressmen 
on  grounds  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  elections. 

An  editor's  note  in  the  newsletter  said  the 
appeal  was  authorized  by  Joe  Martin  of  Mc- 
Comb,  and  Clint  Hopson,  a  law  student  from 
New  Jersey. 

"No  Mississippi  Negroes  should  be  fighting 
in  Vietnam  until  all  the  Negro  people  are 
free  In  Mississippi,"  the  newsletter  said. 

"Negro  boys  should  not  honor  the  draft 
here  in  Mississippi.  Mothers  should  en- 
coiu'age  their  sons  not  to  go. 

respect 
"We  will  gain  respect  and  dignity  as  a  race 
only  by  forcing  the  U.S.  Oovemment  and  the 
Mississippi  government  to  come  with  guns. 
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dogs,  and  trucks  to  take  ovir  sons  away  to 
fight  and  be  killed  protecting  Mississippi. 
Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Louisiana. 

"No  one  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  risk  our 
lives  and  kill  other  colored  people  In  Santo 
Domingo  and  Vietnam,  so  that  the  white 
American  can  get  richer.  We  will  be  looked 
upon  as  traitors  by  all  the  colored  people  of 
the  world  If  the  Negro  people  continue  to 
•fight  and  die  without  a  cause. 

-Last  week  a  white  soldier  from  New  Jersey 
was  discharged  from  the  Army  because  he  re- 
fused to  fight  In  Vietnam;  he  went  on  a 
hunger  strike.  Negro  boys  can  do  the  same 
thing.  We  can  write  and  ask  our  sons  if 
they  know  what  they  are  fighting  for.  If  he 
answers  freedom,  tell  him  that's  what  we  are 
fighting  for  here  In  Mississippi. 

"And  If  he  says  democracy,  tell  him  the 
truth — we  don't  know  anything  about  com- 
munism, socialism,  and  all  that,  but  we  do 
know  that  Negroes  have  caught  hell  right 
here  under  the  American  democracy." 

But  a  Congressman  who  has  supported  the 
Freedom  Democrats  labeled  the  latest  appeal 
OS  "ridiculous  and  completely  Irresponsible." 

Representative  Charles  Dices,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  told  a  newsman,  "I  think  that 
our  domestic  problem  is  separate  from  any 
conflict  that  this  country  has  with  any  other 
country.  There  has  never  In  the  history  of 
the  American  Negro  been  any  such  lack  of 
patriotism.  Negroes  have  always  been  proud 
to  have  fought  and  died  despite  Imperfec- 
tions of  this  country." 

Dices  Is  a  Negro  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
credentials  committee  of  the  last  Democratic 
National  Convention,  supported  seating  of 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  dele- 
gates at  the  convention. 

"In  event  of  any  confrontation  or  con- 
flict with  outside  groups,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  urglngs  for  a  Negro  draft  protest,  "any 
bombs  sent  over  here  will  not  be  labeled  for 
any  particular  segment  of  society:  They  will 
be  labeled  for  all  of  us." 

Negroes  Urged  To  .^voin  Draft,  Refuse  To 
Fight — Freedom  Democrats  Ask  Mothers 
To  Encourage  Sons  To  Balk 
Jackson,   Miss.,  July  30. — Negro   mothers 
are  being  urged  by  a  largely  Negro  political 
organization  to  keep  their  sons  from  honor- 
ing the  draft  and  Negroes  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices were  asked  to  stage  hunger  strikes. 

The  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  composed 
of  some  civil  rights  groups,  made  the  plea  In 
a  leaflet  distributed  In  Negro  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

Asked  about  the  appeal,  Charles  Horwltz. 
a  spokesman  for  the  Freedom  Democrats, 
said,  "The  McComb  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  initially  published  the  letter  and  al- 
though the  executive  conunlttee  of  the  FDP 
hadn't  taken  any  action  on  It,  we  decided 
to  reprint  it  In  the  official  newsletter  for  dis- 
tribution across  the  State."  ^ 
An  editor's  note  In  the  newsletter  said  the 
appeal  was  authored  by  Joe  Martin  of  Mc- 
Comb and  Clint  Hopson.  a  law  student  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  Freedom  Democrats  are  challenging 
the  seating  of  Mississippi's  five  Representa- 
tives on  grounds  they  were  Illegally  elected 
because  Negroes  aren't  registered  In  sufficient 
numbers  In  Mississippi. 
The  newsletter  said: 

"No  Mississippi  Negroes  should  be  fighting 
In  Vietnam  for  the  white  man's  freedom  un- 
til all  the  Negro  people  are  free  In  Mississippi. 
"Negro  boys  should  not  honor  the  draft 
here  in  Mississippi.  Mothers  should  encour- 
age their  sons  not  to  go. 

"We  will  gain  respect  and  dignity  as  a 
race  only  by  forcing  the  UB.  Government 
and  the  Mississippi  government  to  come 
with  guns,  dogs  and  trucks  to  take  our  sons 
away  to  fight  and  be  killed  protecting  the 
whites  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

"No  one  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  risk  our 
lives  and  kill  other  colored  people  in  Santo 


Domingo  and  Vietnam,  so  that  the  white 
American  can  get  richer.  We  will  be  looked 
upon  as  traitors  by  all  the  colored  people 
of  the  world  If  the  Negro  people  continue  to 
fight  and  die  without  a  cause. 

•Last  week  a  white  soldier  from  New  Jer- 
sey was  discharged  from  the  Army  because 
he  refused  to  fight  In  Vietnam;  he  went  on  a 
hunger  strike.  Negro  boys  can  do  the  same 
thing.  We  can  write  and  ask  our  sons  If 
they  know  what  they  are  fighting  for.  If 
he  answers  freedom,  tell  him  that's  what  we 
are  fighting  for  here  In  Mississippi. 

"And  if  he  says  democracy,  tell  him  the 
truth — we  don't  know  anything  about  com- 
munism, socialism,  and  all  that,  but  we  do 
know  that  Negroes  have  caught  hell  right 
here  under  this  American  democracy." 


monsense  in  the  Nation  and  In  the  Congress 
to  evaluate  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  inimical  to  the  very  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  and  of  Mississippi. 


1 


[From  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)   Sunday  Post, 
Aug.  1.  1965] 
A  Defiant  Attitude 
Seldom  have  we  seen  a  published  plea  for 
defiance  as  that  which  came  from  the  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party.     This  was  an  out- 
right attack   upon  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  even  though  It  rather  crudely  endeav- 
ored to  shift  the  blame  for  the  action  to 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia. 
Calling   upon   Negroes   not   to   honor   the 
draft,  and  suggesting  to  mothers  of  sons  in 
the  Armed  Forces  that  they  urge  their  eons 
to  go  on  hunger  strikes,  certainly  does  not 
come  under  the  category  of  responsible  citi- 
zenship. 

There  is  something  familiar  about  this. 
There  have  been  Instances  of  young  men 
tearing  up  their  draft  cards,  supposedly  in 
protest  against  the  Government's  action  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  hunger  strike  has  already 
shown  up  as  a  means  of  protesting  also. 
This  is  no  new  Idea  of  the  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  the  question  rather  quickly 
arises,  where.  Indeed,  did  It  originate? 

The  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  which 
thus  published  open  defiance  of  our  Govern- 
ment, Is  attempting  to  unseat  the  Missis- 
sippi delegation  In  Congress.  The  same 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  was  successful, 
to  a  degree.  In  gaining  some  recognition  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  In  Atlantic  City 
last  year,  and  now  has  visions  of  being  the 
arm  of  the  National  Party  In  Mississippi. 

Let  every  official  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Including  President  Johnson, 
take  cognizance  of  this  act  of  defiance.  Let 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognize 
this  act  as  coming  from  a  leadership  and  a 
membership,  so  devoid  of  responsibility.  Its 
protest  against  the  State's  delegation  should 
immediately  be  thrown  out.  Let  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  been  brainwashed  into  believ- 
ing this  type  of  leadership  should  prevail, 
be  numbed  by  the  audacity  of  those  who  will 
go  to  any  end  to  further  their  cause,  even 
to  acts  of  disloyalty  toward  the  Nation 
which  has  leaned  over  so  much  to  meet  its 
increasing  demands. 

The    audacity,    the    Impudence,    and    the 
downright  published  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States,    as    evidenced    by    the    Mississippi 
Freedom   Democratic   Party,   should   receive 
the   widest   publicity   possible,   so   that   the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  realize  the  type  of 
thinking  that   prevails  in   the  organization 
which  seeks  to  oust  people  who  were  duly 
elected  and  who  have  served  both  our  State 
and  our  Nation  well.     Our  own  John  Bell 
Williams  lost  an  arm  in  the  service  of  his 
country,   and   he   Is   proud   of   his  sacrifice, 
which.  Joined  with  others,  guaranteed  free- 
dom for  all  of  our  people.     He  did  not  fall 
to  honor  his  draft  call-in  fact  he  volun- 
teered.   He  would  have  shuddered  at  the  very 
thought  of  going  on  a  hunger  strike  In  pro- 
test against  otir  Government.    Yet  he  Is  one 
of  the  five  Mississippi  Congressmen  this  irre- 
sponsible group  would  imseat  In  the  Congres.^ 
of  the  United  States. 

Even  under  the  present  situation  of  emo- 
tion and  passion,  there  must  be  enough  com- 


AuGUST  3,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Associated  Press  stories  from  Jackson. 
Miss.,  report  that  so-called  Freedom  Dem- 
ocrat Party  in  Mississippi  Is  urging  Negro 
draftees  not  to  honor  their  draft  calls,  to  go 
on  a  hunger  strike,  and  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  come  with  guns,  dogs,  and  trucks 
to  take  them  to  their  draft  stations.  Such 
conduct  Is  not  only  treasonable  but  Is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  Insult  to  the  President,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Am  sure  such  conduct  was  cheered  In  Mos- 
cow, Pelplng,  and  Hanoi.  Sincerely  hope 
the  responsible  parties  will  have  appropri- 
ate attention  of  your  good  offices  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Thos.  G.  Abernetht, 

Member  of  Congress. 

August  3,  1965. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Director,  Selective  Service  System: 

Associated  Press  stories  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  report  that  so-called  Freedom  Demo- 
crat Party  In  Mississippi  Is  urging  Negro 
draftees  not  to  honor  their  draft  calls,  to 
go  on  a  hunger  strike,  and  to  force  the 
Government  to  come  with  guns,  dogs,  and 
trucks  to  take  them  to  their  draft  stations. 
Such  conduct  Is  not  only  treasonable  but  Is 
nothing  short  of  an  Insult  to  the  President, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Am  sure  such  conduct  was  cheered 
In  Moscow,  Pelplng,  and  Hanoi.  Sincerely 
hope  the  Irresponsible  parties  will  have  ap- 
propriate attention  of  your  good  offices  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Thos.  G.  Abernetht, 

Member  of  Congress. 


LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.   Mr.  speaker,  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  resumes  hearings  to- 
morrow on  the  most  important  issue  to  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  during  this 
session.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  its  im- 
plications for  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment— as  we  have  known  It  up  until 
June  15.  1964 — the  most  Important  issue 
to  come  before  the  Congress  in  a  num- 
ber of  sessions  is  this  Issue  of  legislative 
reapportiorunent. 

June  15.  1964  will  go  down  In  history 
as  the  day  the  people  of  the  United 
States  arrived  at  a  crossroad  In  the 
progress  of  their  Nation  as  a  representa- 
tive republic.  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377 
U.S.  533.  as  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows,  the  Supreme  Court  announced 
that  from  thenceforth,  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  would  be  required  to 
be  apportioned  on  a  strict  population 
basis  to  conform  with  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  and 
again  In  this  session,  many  Members  of 


this  body,  including  the  Representative 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Ohio,  intro- 
duced proposals  for  constitutional 
amendments  designed  to  adjust  what 
they  felt  was  an  overreaching  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Many  of  those 
proposals — some  106  in  number — are 
presently  the  subject  of  hearings  in  Sub- 
committee No.  5.  Three  days  of  hear- 
ings were  conducted  from  June  23  to 
June  25.  During  this  same  period,  hear- 
ings have  been  conducted  in  the  other 
body.  And,  of  course,  the  Congressional 
Record  of  this  session  almost  daily  in- 
cludes excerpts  from  the  continuing  de- 
bate in  the  press  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day House  Joint  Resolution  600  which 
represents  a  refinement  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  69.  the  resolution  I  introduced 
at  the  start  of  this  session.  I  believe  it 
more  accurately  reflects  and  technically 
defines  the  proper  and  desirable  flexi- 
bility the  several  States  must  be  allowed 
in  selecting — as  article  IV,  section  4  of 
the  Constitution  allows — a  republican 
fonn  of  Goveriunent  suited  to  their 
several  needs  and  their  widely  differing 
requirements.  I  claim  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship— the  language  of  this  resolution 
comports  with  the  language  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  in  the  other  body.  I  will  claim 
confidence  in  its  sponsorship,  however, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  submit  it  for  the 
scmtiny  of  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  for  analysis  by  the  many  witnesses 
who  have  accepted  invitations  to  present 
their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  premature  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  thoughtful 
words  of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  he  opened 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments : 

It  •  •  •  Is  my  purpose  now,  not  only  to 
hear  the  spxonsors  of  this  legislation,  but  also 
all  Interested  parties,  so  that  this  committee 
and  the  Congress  may  have  a  clear,  objective 
understanding  of  the  problem,  of  Its  rami- 
fications and  the  responsibility  of  all  con- 
cerned in  order  to  bring  about  the  best  solu- 
tion to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  study  to  achieve  a  clear  objective 
understanding  of  this  problem.  To  that 
end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  selected  series  of  articles, 
editorials  and  statements,  selected  to 
outline  the  scope  of  the  problem,  to  sug- 
gest some  of  its  serious  ramifications, 
and  to  present  some  of  the  considerations 
which  are  essential  to  the  most  practical 
solution  consistent  with  the  needs  of  our 
people,  our  Federal  system  and  our  Con- 
stitution. As  a  preface,  I  submit  a  sum- 
mary compiled  by  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
describes  the  sweeping  imi>act  of  the 
first  reapportionment  case  of  Baker 
against  Carr.  This  summary  is  dated 
July  17,  1965. 

Legislative  Reapportionment  Sinci 

Reynolds  Against  Sims 

the  present  status  of  apportionment 

Since  the  decision  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  on 
March  26,  1962,  court  cases  have  been  filed 
In  44  States,  seeking  declarations  of  Invalid- 


ity of  the  apportionment  of  one  or  both 
houses  of  those  State  legislatures.  The  States 
were  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  It.  Jime  15,  1964,  decisions,'  the  United 
States  Supreme  Coixrt  Invalidated  apportion- 
ments In  six  States — Alabama,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Virginia. 
On  June  22,  1964,  in  a  series  of  per  cvirlam 
decisions.  It  Invalidated  the  apportionment 
of  eight  additional  States — lUnols  (the  sen- 
ate), Washington,  Florida,  Idaho,  Connecti- 
cut, Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  Ohio  (the 
housed . 

Twenty-four  States  began  In  1965  under 
court  orders  to  reapportion.  They  were  Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  California,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Arkanseis,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  New  Mexico  have  since 
joined  the  list. 

Suits  are  presently  pending  involving  vari- 
ous aspects  of  apportionments  In  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan, Nevada,  and  Ohio. 

A  number  of  States  have  reapportioned  In 
1965  to  date.  Those  presently  known  to  us 
are  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia 
(house),  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Missouri 
(house),  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  The 
action  in  Georgia,  Hawaii,  and  Nebraska  has 
been  found  wanting  by  Federal  courts,  while 
the  action  In  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington 
has  been  upheld. 

The  following  article  presents  a  clear, 
layman's  analysis  suggesting  some  of  the 
philosophical  and  historical  drawbacks 
to  the  principle  of  one-man,  one-vote 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Reynolds  against  Sims : 

[From  Fortune  magazine,  August  1964] 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Republic 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

(This  Is  a  layman's,  not  a  lawyer's,  dissent 
from  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
reapportionment.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  Journalist 
and  educator,  onetime  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  subsequently  president  of 
Haverford  College.  He  Is  also  an  authority 
on  constitutional  history  and  the  author  of 
The  Power  In  the  People  and  Freedom  and 
Federalism.  His  views,  considered  alongside 
the  Court's,  point  up  the  profound  difficulties 
of  maintaining  our  system  of  republican 
government.) 

In  his  final  opinion  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  delivered  from  that  bench  on  March 
26,  1962,  Felix  Frankfurter  quietly  observed 
that:  "What  is  actually  asked  of  the  Court 
In  this  case  Is  to  choose  •  •  *  among  compet- 
ing theories  of  political  philosophy." 

The  case  was  Baker  v.  Carr,  establishing 
Jurisdiction  for  Federal  courts  over  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Tennessee,  and,  in  effect,  ordering  that 
representation  In  the  lower  house  be  made 
proportionate  to  the  geographic  spread  of 


1  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533  (and  com- 
panion cases). 


population.  Justice  Frankfurter,  In  his 
monvunental  dissent,  pointed  out  that 
arithmetical  equality  in  voting  "was  not  the 
system  chosen  by  the  Constitution"  and  "is 
not  predominantly  practiced  by  the  States 
today."  The  case,  he  concluded,  "is  of  that 
class  of  political  controversy  which,  by  the 
nature  of  Its  subject.  Is  unfit  for  Federal 
Judicial  action." 

That,  however,  was  not  the  majority  opin- 
ion. And  the  theory  of  Judicial  control  over 
legislative  composition  has  now  been  carried 
much  further  by  the  Supreme  Court's  Judg- 
ment of  June  15,  on  six  similar  cases  appealed 
from  Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, New  York,  and  Virginia.  In  all  of  these 
Justice  Harlan,  associated  with  Frankfurter 
In  the  Tennessee  dissent,  again  denies  valid- 
ity to  the  argument  that  the  legislatures  of 
these  States  "are  apportioned  in  ways  that 
violate  the  Federal  Constitution." 

The  progression  to  the  current  cases  from 
that  of  1962  is  noteworthy.  In  the  Tennessee 
ruling  the  Court  established  its  right  to  inter- 
vene, Justifying  this  by  the  "invidious  dis- 
crimination" among  electoral  districts  of  the 
lower  house  with  very  unequal  population. 
In  the  current  cases  the  right  of  interven- 
tion is  assumed.  Local  efforts  to  rectify 
Imbalance  without  profound  disturbance  of 
traditional  patterns  are  found  inadequate. 
And  not  Just  one  but  both  houses  of  the  af- 
fected State  legislatures  are  told  that  they 
must  reapportion  on  the  principle  of  one- 
person,  one-vote. 

With  this  decision,  which  demands  reorga- 
nization of  legislative  arrangements  in 
almost  every  State,  the  import  of  Justice 
Frankfurter's  prescient  observation  becomes 
more  clear.  What  the  Court  Is  doing  is  to 
Impose  on  the  States  a  new  conception  of 
representative  government,  far  more  egali- 
tarian than  that  established  by  the  founding 
fathers.  The  effect  is  no  less  revolutionary 
because  ordained  by  an  agency — the  Federal 
Judiciary — not  customarily  associated  with 
profound  political  upheavals. 

Nor  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  resultant 
tremors  will  be  confined  to  State  capitols 
and  local  political  organization.  In  Wes- 
berry  v.  Sanders  the  Supreme  Court  decided, 
some  months  ago,  that  "our  Constitution's 
plain  objective"  is  to  provide  "equal  repre- 
sentation for  equal  numbers  of  people." 
This  goes  for  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  clearly  as  for  the  State  legisla- 
tures. And  If  the  U.S.  Senate  is  safeguarded 
by  very  specific  constitutional  guarantees  the 
current  decisions  nonetheless  imply  that  its 
system  of  representation — two  Senators  alike 
from  sparsely  and  heavily  populated  States — 
is  somehow  un-American  and  undesirable. 

THE   CHOICE 

The  "competing  theories  of  political  phi- 
losophy" to  which  Justice  Frankfurter  re- 
ferred are  that  of  a  federal  republic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  a  unitary  democracy 
on  the  other.  "Totalitarian"  would  be  a 
more  descriptive  adjective  than  unitary,  ex- 
cept that  It  has  acquired  a  strongly  deroga- 
tory flavor.  The  point  Is  that  the  opposite 
to  the  division  of  governmental  power  essen- 
tial for  a  federal  republic  Is  the  concentra- 
tion of  governmental  power  necessary  to 
make  a  democracy  operative. 

Democracy,  In  Its  political  sense  of  unqual- 
ified majority  rule,  upholds  the  principle  of 
"winner  takes  all."  Carried  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion it  means  that  minorities  have  no 
rights  which  "the  will  of  the  people"  may 
not  override.  Vox  popuU.  vox  del,  as  the  old 
Romans  said.  The  trouble  there  was  that 
ambitious  generals  soon  saw  themselves  as 
spokesmen  of  all  the  people  and  therefore 
as  godlike  rulers.  Thus  representative  gov- 
ernment, lacking  careful  Institutional  re- 
straint, soon  ceased  to  be  democratic  even 
as  It  claimed  that  objective.  We  see  the 
same  phenomenon  operating  In  Communist 
countries  today,  called  "democratic  people's 
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republics"  by  their  dictators  on  the  assvimp- 
tion  that  they  are  the  only  legitimate  Inter- 
preters of  the  popular  will. 

The  Greeks,  for  a  brief  but  glorious  period, 
were  able  to  avoid  this  political  degeneration, 
simply  by  stressing  the  excellence  for  which 
they  were  taught  to  strive  in  every  aspect  of 
life.  Government  should  be  representative, 
serving  the  interests  of  all.  impartially.  But 
those  who  conduct  it  should  be,  in  every 
sense,  an  "elect"  group,  chosen  by  a  very  lim- 
ited suffrage. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
most  part  good  classical  scholars,  paid  close 
attention  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  prece- 
dents. While  firm  believers  In  representative 
government,  they  found  democracy,  in  its 
political  as  contrasted  with  its  social  sense, 
abhorrent.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution  and  became  especially  mis- 
trusted when  the  doctrine  of  absolute  equali- 
ty led  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Prance.  This 
prompted  the  famous  aphorism  of  John 
Adams,  our  second  President:  "There  never 
was  a  democracy  that  did  not  conunlt  sui- 
cide." 

THE     MEANING    OF    FEDERALISM 

In  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  origin,  to  be 
really  democratic.  It  had  to  take  Federal 
form  to  achieve  the  union  of  the  thirteen 
originally  independent  States.  The  essence 
of  federalism  is  the  reservation  to  its  com- 
ponent parts  of  certain  defined  powers,  which 
of  itself  involves  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  No  matt€*r  what 
their  collective  desires,  the  people  of  a  fed- 
eration are  not  entitled  to  decide  matters 
reserved  to  the  authority  of  the  constituent 
States.  In  a  federation,  majority  opinion  is 
therefore  sometimes  ineffective,  unless  it 
coincides  with  the  public  opinion  of  auton- 
omous localities. 

That  much  is  true  of  any  federation,  but 
In  our  own  the  curbing  of  democracy  was 
originally  carried  further.  Some  of  these 
curbs  on  popular  control  have  been  removed, 
b\it  others  of  great  significance  remain. 
Congress,  for  instance,  "shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Here 
is  a  clear  contraction  of  democracy  but  not 
of  representative  government,  which  serves 
to  protect  those  very  minorities  that  democ- 
racy is  disposed  to  crush.  Under  our  system 
an  opinionated  religious  sect,  like  the  Amish. 
is  safeguarded  not  by  sending  representatives 
to  Congress  but  simply  because  the  conven- 
tional majority  there  is  denied  the  demo- 
cratic power  to  suppress. 

While  deeply  interested  in  political  per- 
sonalities and  detail,  most  contemporary 
Americans  are  far  more  Ignorant  of  political 
theory  than  were  their  forefathers.  This  pre- 
sumably explains  why  the  present  Supreme 
Court  can  effectively  suggest  that  represent- 
ative government  Is  necessarily  democratic, 
and  that  democracy  is  necessary  representa- 
tive. Yet  Illustrations  of  the  Important  dif- 
ference between  the  two  are  all  around  us. 
As  the  electoral  system  has  developed  it  will 
be  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  Novem- 
ber for  a  simple  majority,  or  even  a  plurality, 
of  the  voters  in  each  State  to  decide  the  en- 
tire electoral  vote  of  that  State.  This  accords 
with  the  democratic  principle  of  "winner 
takes  all."  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
representative  in  the  procedure. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  ob- 
jective of  some  Americans  today  Is  to  sub- 
stitute pure  democracy  for  our  traditional 
system  of  representative  government.  One 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  take  all  intelli- 
gent content  out  of  the  technical  political 
term  "democracy."  and  to  make  it  a  "good" 
word  surrounded  with  a  mystique  calculated 
to  make  people  react  with  spontaneous  fa- 
vor to  Its  utterance.  Over  the  years  this 
has  been  done.  Today  it  Is  almost  embar- 
rassing to  recall  that  James  Madison  consid- 
ered political  democracy  "incompatible  with 


personal   security    or   the  rights   of   proper- 
ty." 

The  second  way  to  weaken  representative 
government  is  to  erode  the  Federal  structure 
by  a  continuous  and  progressive  centraliza- 
tion of  governmental  functions.  This  proc- 
ess, too.  was  under  way  long  before  the  day 
of  P.D.R..  who  probably  deserves  less  cred- 
it, or  discredit,  than  he  generally  receives 
for  the  concentration  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton. 

But  the  movement  to  eliminate  the  States 
as  sovereign  entities  is  greatly  Impeded  by 
the  fact  that  local  self-government,  though 
often  Inefficient  and  not  Infrenquently  cor- 
rupt. Is  still  generally  regarded  as  preferable 
to  dictation  by  distant  bureaucrats.  At 
many  points  along  the  road  to  socialism  the 
Congress  has  dug  in  its  heels,  showing 
strong  skepticism  toward  the  provision  of 
"bread  and  circuses."  as  the  old  Romans 
characterized  the  various  new  and  fair  deals 
by  which  the  unconquerable  empire  was  un- 
dermined from  within. 

A   DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT 

There  is,  however,  an  Infrequently  used 
device  by  which  the  executive  may  over- 
come the  obstruction  of  a  recalcitrant  leg- 
islature. It  can  summon  the  third  arm  of 
Government,  which  Is  the  Judiciary,  to  Its 
aid.  and  If  the  Judges  are  compliant,  giving 
fluid  interpretation  to  the  laws,  representa- 
tive government  may  In  effect  be  frustrated. 
Such  a  policy  is  dangerous  and  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  un- 
dertaken. King  Charles  I  of  England  called 
on  the  Judiciary  to  support  the  divine  right 
of  Kings,  as  did  Louis  XVI  a  century  and 
a  half  later  In  France.  In  both  cases  the 
monarchs  were  decapitated  for  their  pains. 

It  is  a  more  subtle  and  promising  tactic 
to  have  the  Judges  find  legislative  obstruc- 
tion "undemocratic"  since  the  charisma  of 
democracy  protects  the  executive  against  any 
charge  of  arrogance,  seems  favorable  to 
everybody,  and  accords  with  the  general 
sense  of  Justice,  in  which  the  Judicial  pro- 
fession is  assumed  to  be  expert.  And  though 
the  Supreme  Court  is.  ironically,  the  most 
undemocratic  of  our  institutions,  it  is  work- 
ing assiduously  In  favor  of  more  democratic 
representation. 

"The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  choice  is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  any  restrictions  on  that 
right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representative 
government."  So  says  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  his  controlling  opinion  on  the  latest  re- 
apportionment cases.  But  the  right  to  vote 
freely  is  not  at  issue  in  any  of  these  cases. 
The  isstie  is  merely  whether  there  Is  Im- 
proper discrimination  when  all  votes  are  not 
equally  weighted  on  a  nose  count  basis. 
And  that  question  does  not  affect  "the  heart" 
of  representative  government.  Its  major 
concern  Is  quality  of  representation  while 
that  of  democratic  government  Is  quantity 
In  election.  New  York  was  not  under- 
represented  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  1787  because  It  had  only  one  delegate — 
Alexander  Hamilton — to  sign  the  Constitu- 
tion, whereas  Delaware  had  five,  whose  names 
would  today  be  recognized  by  very  few. 

NOT    TREES     OR     ACRES 


Confusion  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
values,  in  Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  of 
June  15.  leads  to  a  tortured  reasoning  not 
likely  to  become  more  impressive  as  it  is 
subjected  to  the  test  of  time.  The  opinion 
relies,  in  large  part,  on  that  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  which  says  that  no  State 
shall  "deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Taking  this  clause  out  of  context  It  Is 
laboriously  argued  that  equal  protection  is 
denied  unless  representatives  speak  for  an 
arithmetically  equal  number  of  people. 
"Legislators,"  says  the  current  Judgment, 
"represent  people,  not  trees  or  acres."  That 
Is  the  theory  of  pure  democracy,  which  re- 


duces Individuals  to  so  many  faceless  in- 
tegers, to  be  electronically  numbered  and 
herded  about  like  sheep.  The  theory  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  that  those  who 
make  the  laws  should  consider  their  con- 
stituents not  merely  In  quantity  but  also  In 
quality.  Their  Interests,  too,  merit  consid- 
eration and  these  Include  trees,  acres,  and 
countless  other  properties,  tangible  and  in- 
tangible. To  ignore  these  manifold  inter- 
ests is  to  debase  human  nature. 

That  is  what  happens  when  representative 
government  concentrates  wholly  on  demo- 
cratic principles.  But  if  it  Ignores  these 
principles  entirely  it  also  ceases  to  be  repre- 
sentative. By  the  latter  mistake  the  States 
collectively  have  Invited  the  further  blow  to 
their  sovereignty  that  the  Court  has  now 
delivered.  In  many  of  the  local  legislatures 
there  has  been  no  redlstrlctlng  for  decades, 
so  that  rural  tireas  continue  to  dominate  the 
State  Capitols  in  a  manner  palpably  unfair 
to  the  swollen  metropolitan  ganglia.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  points  out  that  "the  last  ap- 
portionment of  the  Alabama  Legislature  was 
based  on  the  1900  Federal  census,  despite 
the  requirement  of  the  State  constitution 
that  the  legislature  be  reapportioned  decen- 
nially." Few  would  deny  that  the  Supreme 
Coiui;  has  both  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  request  a  State  to  observe  its  own  consti- 
tutional provisions. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  In  regard  to 
Alabama  and  the  five  others  goes  far  beyond 
any  such  timely  admonition.  It  rules  that 
both  houses  must  be  apportioned  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  population,  asserting  that  "the 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  is  one  of  equal  rep- 
resentation for  equal  numbers  of  people." 
If  the  U.S.  Senate  seems  to  refute  this  dictum 
it  is  because  that  body  is  a  case  apart,  con- 
stituted not  on  the  basis  of  logic  but  of  com- 
promise at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787. 

MORE    THAN    A    CONVENIENCE 

Compromise  between  the  large  and  small 
States  certainly  played  a  part  in  the  deci- 
sion to  make  representation  in  the  Senate 
equal  for  all.  while  adjusting  it  to  a  popu- 
lation ratio  In   the  lower  House.     But  the 
suggestion     that     this     arrangement     was 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience  is  not  sus- 
tainable.      When     the     Constitution     was 
drafted  many  of  the  State  legislatures  already 
had  senates  formed  on  a  geographical  basis, 
regardless  of  population.     And  it  was  this 
arrangement  that  made  the  eventual  equiv- 
alence of  two  Senators  from  each  State  In 
the   Union   not   merely    plausible   but   also 
logical.     As    Madison    wrote.    In    No.    62    of 
the   Federalist,    "In    a   compound   republic, 
partaking  both  of  the  National  and  Federal 
character,    the    Government    ought    to    be 
founded  on  a  mixture  of  the  principles  of 
proportional     and     equal     representation." 
Nor  Is  It  convincing  for  the  Court  to  say 
that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments,  and  therefore 
a  State  senate  based  on  geographic  consid- 
erations "is  Impermissible."    The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  concern  itself  with  the  orga- 
nization   of    State    government,    except    to 
guarantee  that  in  each  case  the  form  shall 
be  "republican."     But  the  record  shows  that 
the    counties    were    generally    regarded    as 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  States  as 
these   would   have   to   the   general    govern- 
ment,  with   senates    In    both    sovereignties 
serving  as  "an  anchor  against  popular  fluc- 
tuations."    This  Is  particularly  emphasized 
in  No.  63  of  the  Federalist,  where  Madison 
closes  six  arguments  for  a  distinctive  second 
chamber  by  saying:  "It  adds  no  small  weight 
to  all  these  considerations  to  recollect  that 
history  Informs  us  of  no  long-lived  republic 
which  had  not  a  Senate." 
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for  an  upper  house  "distinct"  and  "dis- 
similar in  genius"  from  the  more  numerically 
representative  legislative  chamber.  Then 
comes  a  passage  that  Is  poignant  reading  In 
connection  with  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion of  June  15.  "This  (distinctive  senate) 
Is  a  precaution  fovmded  on  such  clear  prin- 
ciples, and  now  so  well  understood  In  the 
United  States,  that  It  would  be  more  than 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  It." 

Since  the  Founding  Fathers  are  practically 
ignored.  It  Is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
Warren  opinion  pays  no  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  classic 
essay  on  "Representative  Government."  In 
this,  first  published  In  1861,  the  reasons  for 
bicameral  leglslatiires  based  on  differing 
principles  are  set  forth  in  universal  terms. 
In  a  passage  that  might  have  been  written 
for  the  Warren  court.  Mills  says:  "It  Is  im- 
portant that  no  set  of  persons  should.  In 
great  affairs,  be  able  even  temporarily  to 
make  their  sic  volo  [thus  I  wish]  prevail 
without  asking  anyone  else  for  his  consent." 
He  then  argues  that  the  most  effective  check 
on  legislative  blundering  is  provided  when 
the  second  chamber  is  organized  on  a  wholly 
different  principle  from  that  of  its  opposite 
nxunber.  "One  being  supposed  democratic, 
the  other  will  naturally  be  constituted  with 
a  view  to  Its  being  some  restraint  upon  the 
democracy." 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  principle  of  check 
and  balance  underlying  bicameralism  in  the 
State  legislatures  as  well  as  in  Congress.  To 
strike  at  that  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
States  Is  to  Injure  It  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  With  tiresome  statistical  detail  Chief 
Justice  Warren  emphasizes  that  in  the  Ala- 
bama State  Senate  "members  representing 
25.1  percent  of  the  people  of  Alabama"  can 
theoretically  control  that  body.  This  the 
Court  calls  "invidious  discrimination."  But 
It  is  also  true  that  Senators  representing  only 
16.4  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
form  a  majority  of  that  body.  What  is  in- 
vidious for  50  Capitoline  gees  can  scarcely  be 
admirable  for  the  more  august  gander  who 
cackles  across  the  park  from  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  majestic  home. 

A  final  flaw  In  the  reapportionment  policy 
that  has  been  ordered  is  that  it  can  never 
be  accurate.  In  Its  1964  opinion  the  Court 
takes  statistics  from  the  1960  census  to 
show  disparities.  But  population  changes 
daily.  The  most  meticulous  reapportion- 
ment during  the  next  few  months  would  be 
outdated  when  made,  and  continuously  more 
so  vmtll  replaced  after  the  1970  census. 

So  the  assumption  that  "dilution"  of  a  vote 
is  unconstitutional  leads  on  to  the  unanswer- 
able question :  How  much  dilution?  As  pop- 
ulaton  mounts  It  would  appear  that  the 
condition  of  the  country  steadily  deterio- 
rates. In  the  First  Congress  no  Member  of 
the  House  represented  more  than  30,000  peo- 
ple. Currently,  with  many  more  Represent- 
atives, the  average  is  1  for  approximately 
425,000.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  progres- 
sive "debasement"  would  be  to  cut  off  all 
immigration  and  then  exactly  equalize  the 
numbers  of  births  and  deaths. 

NOT    A    RIGHT    BUT    A    PRIVILEGE 


tTNHEEDED    ADVICE 

Madison  is  discussing  all  legislative  bodies, 
not  Just  the  U.S.  Congress,  when  he  argues 


Reluctantly  the  Court  concedes  that  "it 
may  not  be  possible  to  draw  congressional 
districts  with  mathematical  precision."  And 
this  is  fortunate,  since  If  It  were  possible  the 
most  dangerous  flaw  In  the  argument  might 
be  concealed  by  feasibility.  Representative 
government,  as  Mill  so  cogently  argued  a 
century  ago.  Is  not  a  right  but  a  privilege, 
successful  only  when  voters  are  "willing  and 
able  to  fulflll  the  duties  and  discharge  the 
functions  which  It  Imposes  upon  them."  To 
emphasize  his  point  Mill  was  intentionally 
provocative.  He  would  exclude  from  the 
franchise  not  only  the  Illiterate  and  in- 
competent, but  also  all  who  receive  any  form 
of  relief  from  public  funds.  He  also  advo- 
cated multiple  voting  by  university  gradu- 
ates, on  the  dubious  assumption  that  higher 


education  would  have  Improved  their  minds. 
"It  is  not  useful,  but  hurtful,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  cotmtry  should  declare  ig- 
norance to  be  entitled  to  as  much  political 
power  as  knowledge." 

A    SUPERFLUOUS    COURT? 

Yet  this,  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
is  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
in  its  strongly  egalitarian  ruling.  Equality 
means,  literally,  deficient  in  quality  and  to 
eliminate  quality  has  never  been  a  dominant 
American  objective,  in  the  choosing  of  legis- 
lative bodies  or  in  any  other  function. 
Though  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  in  the 
sense  of  being  entitled  to  equal  social  con- 
sideration and  legal  protection,  they  do  not 
remain  equal  in  their  abilities  and  accom- 
plishment. Equal  opportunity  has  never 
implied  that  competition  is  undesirable. 
The  customs  and  laws  of  the  country  have 
always  encouraged  individuals  to  "get 
ahead" — which  means  to  become  unequal. 

Justice  Harlan  has  the  importance  of  ex- 
cellence in  mind  when  he  warns  that  the  re- 
apportionment edicts  have  "portents  for  our 
society  and  the  Court  itself  which  should  be 
recognized."  We  shall  have  a  very  different 
society  if  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  is  suc- 
cessfully established  as  the  national  image. 
If  the  Federal  structure  is  destroyed  to  gain 
this  objective,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
function  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  only 
constitutional  purpose  Is  to  maintain  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  National  and 
State  Governments.  If  the  latter  lose  their 
autonomy  the  Court  becomes  superfluous. 

There  is  no  similar  organ  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  totalitarian  democracy  is  tri- 
umphant, at  the  cost  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Implementing  the  one-man,  one-vote 
thesis  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  work- 
able plans  of  reapportionment  has  proved 
more  than  simply  complex,  as  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  indicate. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  3,  1965) 
In  THE  Nation:  The  Growing  Reapportion- 
ment "Thicket" 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  2.— The  prophecy  of 
the  late  Justice  Frankfurter  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  flnd  Itself  deeply  en- 
tangled In  a  "political  thicket"  when  It  as- 
serted Jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of 
State  voting  districts  was  emphatically  veri- 
fied in  this  week's  related  decisions.  Ex- 
pressing a  variety  of  attitudes  toward  the 
confusion  the  Court  itself  has  created  among 
the  lower  Judiciary  and  State  legislatures, 
it^- 

Reproved  one  Federal  tribunal  and  peremp- 
torily sustained  another. 

VARIED    ATTITUDES 

Reversed  the  highest  court  of  one  State 
and  admonished  a  Federal  Judge  for  super- 
vening another. 

Complained  of  the  widespread  resort  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  Its  own  preemption 
had  made  inevitable,  of  litigants  In  reap- 
portionment disputes. 

Denied  an  allocation  of  seats  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate  that  had  been  approved 
four  times  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
that  State. 

The  Supreme  Court's  reproof  was  addressed 
to  a  Federal  district  Judge  in  Illinois  who 
refused  to  stay  his  reapportionment  order 
until  due  process  had  been  completed  in 
"appropriate  agencies  of  the  State,"  Includ- 
ing its  highest  tribunal.  The  Court's  sweep- 
ing endorsement  was  conferred  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Federal  Judge  who  held  that,  despite 
the  repeated  popular  endorsement  of  the 
reapportionment  of  the  State  senate,  the 
plan  was  "Invalid"  under  the  key  Supreme 
Court  ruling.  The  highest  State  tribunal 
whose  decision   was  reversed  was  the  New 


York  Court  of  Appeals,  which  ruled  that  the 
legislative  reapportionment  (plan  A)  enact- 
ed at  the  special  session  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  violated  the  State  constitution 
The  Supreme  Coxxrt's  complaint  against  be- 
ing showered  with  requests  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion In  disputes  for  which  it  said  there  is 
ample  intrastate  authority  was  stated  In  the 
Illinois  ruling  as  follows: 

The  power  of  the  judiciary  of  a  State  to 
require  valid  reapportionment,  or  to  for- 
mulate a  valid  redlstrlctlng  plan,  has  not 
only  been  recognized  by  this  Court,  but  ap- 
propriate actions  by  the  States  In  such  cases 
has  been  specifically  encouraged. 

EXEMPLARY    ANOMALY 

There  can  be  few  better  examples  of  an 
anomaly  where  the  source  of  confusion  ad- 
monishes Its  victims.     But  until  or  unless 
Congress  submits — and  three-fourths  of  the 
States  approve — a  constitutional  amendment 
curbing    the    powers    over    reapportionment 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  asserted,  there 
Is  nothing  the  Innocent  victims  can  do  about 
it.      Yet    such    an    amendment,    now    being 
pressed  in  Congress  by  Senate  Majority  Lead- 
er DiRKSEN,  Is  being  hotly  opposed  by  the 
bipartisan  liberal  groups  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  biggest  surprise  of  this 
political  year  would  be  even  indirect  endorse- 
ment of  the  proposal  by  President  Johnson. 
Some  of  the  liberal  opposition  is  based  on 
the    conviction    that    the   Supreme    Court's 
assiunptlon  of  jurisdiction  over  State  reap- 
portionment established  a  basic  principle  of 
the    American   democratic   system,    however 
much  It  may  lack  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    Others  are  prepared  for  a   last- 
ditch  fight  against  the  Dirksen  proposal  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
action     enhances     their    personal     political 
prospects. 

As  for  the  Supreme  Courts  latest  con- 
tributions to  the  confusion  and  Inconsist- 
ency over  reapportionment  it  has  initiated. 
Justice  Harlan  stood  alone  in  noting  these 
growths  in  the  political  thicket  which  he 
and  Justice  Frankfurter  prophesied  with  re- 
markable clairvoyance  at  Its  original  seeding 
by  the  ruling  of  March  26.  1962,  in  Baker  v. 
Carr.  In  dissenting.  Justice  Frankfurter 
v(Tote:  "Disregard  of  Inherent  limits  In  the 
effective  exercise  of  the  Court's  'judicial 
power*  »  *  •  presages  the  futility  of  Judicial 
Intervention  In  the  essentially  political  con- 
flict of  forces  by  which  the  relation  between 
population  and  representation  has  time  out 
of  mind  been  determined  (as  recently  as  5 
years  previous)." 


HARLAN'S   DISSENT 

In  commenting  on  yesterday's  ruling  con- 
cerning New  York  State  reapportionment. 
Justice  Harlan  wrote:  "I  am  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  Court's  casual  way  of  dis- 
posing •  •  •  of  matter  ( which )  bristle  with 
difficult  and  Important  questions  that  touch 
the  nerve  centers  of  the  sound  operation  of 
our  Federal  and  State  judicial  and  political 
systems  •  •  •  [and]  surely  •  •  •  are  de- 
serving of  plenary  consideration  and  rea- 
soned explication." 

To  "casual"  he  might  truthfully  have 
added  "contradictory  and  confusing";  and 
also  noted  the  curious  blindness  of  the  Court 
to  its  sole  accountability  for  the  whole  mess. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  11,  19651 
Law  :  Confusion  Over  Districting 

John  P.  Lomenzo  has  a  problem.  He  Is 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  and  he 
Is  under  a  Federal  court  order  to  prepare  a 
special  legislative  election  for  November  2. 
Ordinarily  this  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
arrange,  an  administrative  matter  that  Mr. 
Lomenzo's  staff  could  handle  in  due  coiirse. 

But  on  Friday  the  Court  of  Appeals,  New 
York's  highest  State  court,  told  Mr.  Lomen- 
zo to  disregard  that  Federal  court  order  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  election  this  fall. 
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And  then  yesterday  a  Federal  Judge  signed 
an  order  requiring  those  who  oppose  the  elec- 
tion to  explain  in  Federal  court  on  Tuesday 
why  they  should  not  be  stopped  from  im- 
peding a  fall  election. 

If  you  were  Mr.  Lomenzo  would  you  be 
confused?  For  that  matter  aren't  you 
confused  anyway? 

The  fact  is  that  all  New  Yorkers  are  today 
caught  in  a  Federal-State  Judicial  crossfire 
over  reapportionment  that  could  turn  out 
to  be  as  serious  as  It  is  now  muddled. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ar- 
ranged for  the  political  restructuring  of  the 
Nation  by  its  "one-man.  one-vote"  ruling  of 
June  1964.  legislatures  and  co\irts  over  the 
country  have  been  grappling  with  its  Impli- 
cation. 

But  as  in  all  other  things,  New  York's 
troubles  come  in  spades.  After  Barry  Gold- 
water's  overwhelming  defeat  In  the  State 
last  fall,  which  wiped  out  Republican  major- 
ities in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  the 
GOP  proceeded  in  "lameduck"  session  to  pass 
a  series  of  alternative  reapportionment  plans. 

The  Democrats  cried  foul  and  promised 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  of  their  own  as  soon 
as  they  took  office.  In  the  meantime  Federal 
and  State  courts  were  taking  up  the  Repub- 
lican plans.  After  a  series  of  decisions,  what 
Anally  evolved  was  that  the  Federal  court 
save  Its  less-than-happy  blessing  to  a  formula 
called  plan  A.  doing  so  only  when  the  Demo- 
crats failed  to  come  up  with  an  alternative. 

Under  plan  A  a  substantial  part  of  the 
voting  power  now  concentrated  in  upstate 
rural  areas  would  be  shifted  to  more  popu- 
lous cities  and  suburbs.  It  was  designed  to 
help  the  Republicans  recapture  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  legal  trouble  with  plan  A,  as  both 
Federal  and  State  courts  agree.  Is  that  It 
violates  the  New  York  constitution,  mainly 
by  increasing  the  membership  of  the  assem- 
bly from  150  to  165.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trouble  with  the  legislature  as  It  is  presently 
constituted.  Is  that  It  violates  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution's "one-man.  one-vote"  requlreiuent. 

The  difference  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts'  approach  to  the  problem  Is  that 
the  Federal  courts  are  unwilling  to  permit 
the  present  legislature  to  sit  for  another 
year  in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
while  the  State  courts  are  unwilling  to  order 
an  election  that  would  violate  State  con- 
stitutional standards. 

But  on  this  point  most  lawyers  agree  that 
the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution requires  the  conflict  to  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government.  Indeed, 
the  majority  opinion  In  the  court  of  appeals 
recognized  this. 

Then  what  Is  the  problem?  What  went 
on  in  Albany  on  Friday? 

In  his  4-3  majority  decision.  Chief  Judge 
Charles  S.  Desmond  seemed  to  say  that  his 
court  would  order  a  fall  election  If  there 
were  "final  and  binding"  Federal  court  orders 
requiring  it. 

But  If  this  were  all  there  was  to  It  the 
Issue  could  be  settled  by  a  new  order,  a  rel- 
atively simple  matter.  Moreover,  the  at- 
torney general's  office  insists  that  there  was 
a  "final  and  binding"  Federal  order. 

There  were  Indications  that  Judge  Des- 
mond meant  more  than  this,  however.  For 
one  thing,  the  three  dissenters,  led  by  Judge 
Stanley  J.  Fuld,  cleary  considered  the  de- 
cision a  "direct  conflict"  with  Federal  author- 
ity. For  another,  there  were  passages  In  the 
majority  opinion  which  could  be  read  to 
mean  that  Judge  Desmond  would  accept  only 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  as  binding. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  matter  could  be 
settled  by  Justice  John  M.  Harlan  at  his 
summer  home  in  Connecticut.  He  could 
sign  an  order  staying  the  effects  of  Friday's 
ruling  until  the  Supreme  Court  can  take  up 
the  matter  In  the  fall,  which  would  be  too 
late  to  affect  the  election. 


But  if  Justice  Harlan  refuses  to  stay  the 
court  of  appeals  ruling,  then  things  could 
get  rough.  For  example.  If  next  week  the 
Federal  District  Court  reafllrms  Its  order  for 
an  election,  and  the  court  of  appeals  does 
not  then  reverse  Its  decision,  what  nobody 
wanted  will  have  happened:  a  head-on  col- 
lision between  Federal  and  State  courts. 

If  the  New  York  situation  on  our  east- 
ern coast  produced  a  knot  of  gordian 
description,  a  situation  on  our  opposite 
coast  brought  similar  upheaval.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  State  had 
long  since  agreed  what  form  of  legisla- 
ture was  best  for  them  and  their  State, 
the  High  Court  decisions  denied  their 
right  to  choose,  and  produced  legislative 
chaos. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9,  19641 
In  the  Nation — Effects  in  California  of 
One  Person,  One  Vote 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  October  8. — Congress  ad- 
journed without  taking  any  legislative  notice 
at  all  of  the  Supreme  Court's  requirement 
that  henceforth  the  populations  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  elect  members  of  each  branch 
of  State  legislatures  must  be  as  "nearly  equal 
as  practicable."  After  many  weeks  of  debate 
as  to  whether  Congress  should  address  the 
Court  on  the  new  apportionment  rule  of  one 
person,  one  vote,  and.  If  so.  what  the  repre- 
sentation should  be,  the  issue  died  In  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference. 

But  it  died  because  the  House,  which  had 
legislated  Intrastate  reapportionment  out  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Jurisdiction,  rejected  a 
Senate  resolution  In  which  acceptance  of  the 
Court's  assertion  of  this  Jurisdiction  was  Im- 
plicit. And  it  seems  certain  that  a  strong 
effort  will  be -made  in  the  next  Congress  to 
submit  the  Issue  to  the  States  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  embodying  the 
principle  of  the  House  bill. 

In  promoting  this  effort  a  current  study  of 
the  effects  the  execution  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decree  would  have  In  California  un- 
doubtedly will  be  prominently  cited.  The 
study,  endorsed  by  Chairman  Edwin  J.  Re- 
gan and  other  members  of  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  California  State  Senate,  arrived 
in  Washington  too  late  for  consideration  be- 
fore Congress  adjourned.  But  meanwhile  it 
will  be  widely  circulated  among  those  elected 
to  Congress  on  November  3. 

The  limitations  of  this  space  prescribe  the 
brevity  of  the  following  summary  of  the 
highlights  of  the  document: 

1.  Beginning  in  1926,  the  voters  of  Califor- 
nia have  three  times  approved  the  "Federal 
plan"  (by  which  Members  of  Congress  are 
chosen)  in  apportioning  the  districts  which 
elect  members  of  the  State  legislature:  Those 
for  the  house  based  on  population;  for  the 
senate,  on  geographic  and  county  lines.  The 
result  has  been  that  "a  majority  of  the  sen- 
ate, no  matter  from  which  counties  or  dis- 
tricts, represents  a  major  part  of  the  State's 
area  and.  accordingly,  a  major  part  of  its  re- 
sources and  Interests.  No  legislative  meas- 
ure, unduly  favoring  a  small  part  of  the  State 
or  a  few  limited  interests,  and  conversely  no 
measure  affecting  the  larger  part,  is  likely  to 
win  a  majority  vote  In  the  senate." 

2.  Problems  of  "serious  magnitude"  that 
could  arise  If  equal  population  is  the  base 
of  apportionment  of  the  State  senate  seats 
Include  water  development,  taxation  and  ed- 
ucation— "In  all  of  which  California  long 
has  been  recognized  as  a  national  leader." 

threats  to  equitable  government 

3.  (Water).  "A  metropolitan  population 
controlling  all  government  power  •  •  •  and 
driven  to  desperate  or  short-sighted  measures 
by  pressing  immediate  needs."  could  grab  all 
or  most  of  the  Immediate  water  supply  that 
originates  in  the  northern  counties.    This  is 


potential  In  the  facts  that  the  4  southern 
counties  which  are  the  largest  water-users, 
and  cover  only  214  percent  of  the  State's 
land  area,  contain  52  percent  of  the  State 
population  of  18  million. 

4.  (Education).  Through  action  of  State 
legislatures  elected  under  the  "Federal  plan," 
the  University  of  California  has  created  "an 
educational  system  of  balanced  financial  sup- 
port and  distinctive  achievement  In  all  parts 
of  the  State,  not  only  at  the  university,  but 
also  at  the  State  and  Junior  college  levels." 
Abolishment  of  the  Federal  plan  could,  as 
has  happened  in  other  States,  destroy  "those 
institutions  situated  outside  the  areas  of 
concentrated  population,  or  reduce  them  to 
mediocrity."  And  without  the  Federal  plan 
"perhaps  they  would  never  even  have  been 
established." 

5.  (Taxation).  Basing  State  senate  elec- 
tion districts  on  population  could  make  law 
of  the  theory,  "often  voiced"  In  the  concen- 
trated population  centers,  "that  tax  expendi- 
tures In  a  given  area  should  equal  the  tax 
revenues  from  it."  This  would  end  the 
present  legislative  policy  of  collecting  tax 
revenues  on  a  uniform  statewide  basis  and 
using  them  "In  the  interests  of  the  State  as 
a  whole."  This  policy  has  made  possible 
"the  extensive  •  •  •  freeway  systems  In  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  ease  their  traf- 
fic problems — while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing neglect  of  rural  needs." 

The  study  Is  sure  to  appeal  to  Members 
of  Congress  from  States  of  like  diversity,  es- 
pecially since  It  approves  whatever  Federal 
action  Is  required  to  compel  decennial  legis- 
lative reapportionment  In  States  which  have 
failed  to  do  that. 

(From    the    Washington    (D.C.)     Post,    Jan. 
21.  1965) 

Splft  California? 

California  Is  the  only  State  In  the  Union 
which  appears  to  have  given  any  serious 
thought  to  bifurcation  as  a  means  of  meeting 
its  reapportionment  dilemma.  The  State  has 
a  precarious  balance  of  power  between  Its 
southern  and  northern  portions  for  many 
years.  Because  of  Its  dense  population.  Los 
Angeles  County  dominates  the  assembly. 
The  senate  has  served  as  a  check  on  the 
assembly  because  none  of  the  58  counties 
has  more  than  one  senator.  This  arrange- 
ment has  led  to  fantastic  Inequalities  of 
representation  In  the  senate,  but  to  eliminate 
the  geographical  basis  for  representation  en- 
tirely, as  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  seem 
to  require,  would  bring  the  State  under  the 
general  domination  of  Los  Angeles. 

To  many  people  In  northern  California 
this  seems  to  be  Intolerable.  If  reappor- 
tionment of  the  seats  in  the  senate  is  to  wipe 
out  the  bargaining  power  they  have  in  State 
affairs,  they  would  rather  see  the  State  split 
in  two.  A  substantial  majority  in  the  present 
senate  has  lined  up  behind  measures  to  bring 
this  about. 

It  seems  highly  Improbable  that  the  as- 
sembly will  consent  to  this  proposed  political 
surgery.  Even  If  It  should  do  so,  Congress 
would  probably  reject  such  a  solution,  and 
no  State  can  be  carved  out  of  the  territory 
of  another  State  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  as  well  as  the  State  legislature. 
Only  one  State — Virginia — has  been  thus 
divided,  and  that  was  under  the  pressures 
of  the  Civil  War.  Texas  In  coming  into  the 
Union  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  dividing 
Into  five  States,  but  under  the  Constitution 
the  consent  of  Congress  would  doubtless  be 
essential  to  make  It  effective. 

California  is  undoubtedly  big  enough  for 
two  States.  In  area  It  is  more  than  three 
times  the  size  of  New  York,  the  second  most 
populous  State.  The  proposed  State  of 
southern  California  would  have  more  than 
10  million  Inhabitants  in  seven  counties; 
the  northern  State  nearly  8  million  In  51 
counties.    Each  of  the  proposed  States  would 
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have  more  population  than  North  and  South     of  Colorado,  and  which  I  signed  into  law 
rarollna   combined   and   several   times   the     on  July  8,  1964.     We  subsequently  held  an 
,.^. _*  xT.,-*v,  o^ri  a^ii«^v>  r^ftVrttA  rom-     election   In   accordance   with   this   plan.     I 


population  of  North  and  South  Dakote  com 

bined.  ^       „^  ^     ^ 

Nevertheless,  the  splitting  of  a  State  be- 
cause of  antagonism  and  conflicting  interests 
between  its  different  segments  would  be  a 
most  unfortunate  precedent.  Despite  the 
steam  that  has  been  built  up  behind  the 
idea  In  the  San  Francisco-Sacramento  areas, 
it  does  not  afford  a  practical  solution.  But 
the  predicament  of  California  may  serve  to 
dramatize  the  case  in  Congress  for  some  de- 
gree of  flexibility  In  the  distribution  of  seats 
In  senates  that  serve  large  States  of  many 
diverse  interests. 

The  requirements  of  fair  representa- 
tion of  a  large  State  containing  areas 
of  divergent  and  conflicting  interests  was 
well  summed  up  by  Colorado  Governor 
John  A.  Love,  in  his  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee: 

St.*tement  op  Hon.  John  A.  Love,  Governor 
OP  the  State  of  Colorado 

Governor  Love.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  and  bring  you  some  of  my 
thoughts,  but  also,  I  think,  perhaps  more 
important,  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about 
Colorado's   reapportionment   history,   which 

1  think  points  up  the  problem  more  clearly 
than  perhaps  any  other  State.  I  also  think 
it  is  true  that  many  of  the  things  that  prior 
witnesses  have  been  talking  about  are  dem- 
onstrated very  clearly  in  the  population  dis- 
tribution and  in  the  geography  of  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

First  as  to  the  reapportionment  history, 
on  June  15  of  last  year,  in  a  companion  case 
to  Baker  v.  Carr.  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  case  of  Lucas  v.  Forty-Fourth  General 
Assembly,  et  at.,  a  case  in  which,  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  I  was  a  party  de- 
fendant. As  you  know,  that  case  held  un- 
constitutional and  void  a  plan  of  legislative 
apportionment  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Colorado  electorate  less  than 

2  years  earlier,  and  embodied  In  our  State 
constitution.  The  voters  of  Colorado,  in 
adopting  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  was  overturned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
evinced.  In  my  opinion,  an  appreciation  of 
the  diversity  of  our  State  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  fair  representation  of  the  rural  mi- 
nority in  our  legislature.  Our  voters  had 
a  clear  choice  between  a  plan  which  appor- 
tioned seats  for  both  houses  of  the  legislature 


think  Colorado  was  the  first  State  to  comply 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate. 

Nevertheless,  I  appear  here  today  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  efforts  of  this  committee 
to  consider  a  means  of  allowing  States  to  ap- 
portion at  least  one  house  of  their  legisla- 
tures by  taking  into  account  factors  other 
than  p>opulatlon  alone.  In  this  respect,  I 
disagree  with  the  philosophy  of  equal  pro- 
tection expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  well  as  with  its  reading  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  14th  amendment. 

I  must  disagree  with  this  philosophy  be- 
cause it  caused  the  majority  of  the  Court  to 
disregard  the  vsrlll  of  the  Colorado  electorate, 
which  approved  the  plan  of  apportionment 
by  a  majority  in  every  county  of  the  State, 
in  an  election  where  all  votes  were  given  the 
equal  weight  now  required  by  the  Court's 
opinion.  In  effect,  this  opinion  held  that 
the  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  urban  areas 
discriminated  against  themselves  in  adopt- 
ing this  plan  rather  than  one  which  appor- 
tioned both  houses  on  a  strictly  per  capita 
basis.  In  the  words  of  Circuit  Judge  Brelten- 
stein,  vsrritlng  for  the  majority  of  the  court 
below  in  the  Lucas  case: 

"The  contention  that  the  voters  have  dis- 
criminated against  themselves  appalls  rather 
than  convinces." 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Colorado  elec- 
torate knew  exactly  what  It  was  doing  when 
it  went  to  the  polls  In  1962.  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  its  decision  thus  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Colo- 
rado should  have  stood  unaltered,  except  by 
another  vote  of  the  people. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
protection  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  would  not  favor  any  attempt 
to  shrink  its  protection  In  any  of  the  im- 
portant areas  of  human  liberty.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  framers  of  that  amend- 
ment ever  dreamed  that  It  might  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  results  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reached  in  the  past  term.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan's  dissent  traces  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  14th  amendment  quite 
carefully,  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  deny  to  the  States  con- 
trol over  the  franchise.  Indeed,  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan's  opinion  quotes  from  speeches  which 
state  that  while  the  speakers  might  per- 
sonally prefer  that  the  amendment  give  more 
protection  to  the  franchise,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  ratification  by  the  re- 
quired number  of  States  of  such  an  inter- 
ference with  their  sovereignty. 

But  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  hav 


a  meandering  line  from  north  to  south,  and 
Colorado's  104,247  square  miles  of  area  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  high  plains 
in   the  east  and  rugged  mountains  in  the 
west.    The  State's  population  is  highly  con- 
centrated in  the  urbanized  eastern  edge  of 
the  foothills,  while  farther  to  the  east  lies 
that  agricultviral  area  of  Colorado  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Great  Plains.    The  area  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  Is  largely 
mountainous,  with  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation living  In   communities  of  less  than 
2,500    inhabitants   or    on    farms.     Livestock 
raising,  mining,  and  tourism  are  the  domi- 
nant occupations.    This  area  is  further  sub- 
divided by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  con- 
taining some  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
United   States,    isolating   communities   and 
making  transportation  from  point  to  point 
difficult,  and  in  some  places  during  the  win- 
ter months  almost  impossible.    The  fourth 
distinct  region  of  the  State  is  the  south-cen- 
tral  region.   In    which   is   located   the   most 
economically  depressed  area  in  the  State.    A 
scarcity  of  water  makes  a  statewide  water 
policy  a  necessity,  with  each  region  affected 
differently  by  the  problem." 

Add  to  this  diversity  the  fact,  according 
to  the  1960  census,  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area  contained  more  than  one-half  of  the 
State's  population  and  in  listening  to  Gov- 
ernor Sawyer  and  considering  other  States, 
this  is  not  too  unusual  across  the  United 
States,  now — in  addition  to  this,  the  three 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Pueblo  contained  two-thirds  of 
the  State's  total,  and  you  realize  that  if  both 
houses   of   the   Colorado   General   Assembly 
were    apportioned    solely    on    a    population 
basis,  that  urban  domination  of  the  legis- 
lature can  be  so  strong  that  the  remainder 
of  the  legislators,  representing  one-third  of 
the    State's    population,    would    barely    be 
heard.     Thus,  serious  problems  confronting 
citizens  in  rural  areas  would,  In  all  prob- 
ability, not  be  given  the  time,  study,  and 
deliberation  given  to  problems  of  more  im- 
mediate  Interest   to   urban    legislators   and 
their   constituents.     In   this   respect,   Colo- 
rado's problems  are  not  unlike  those  of  New 
York  or  Illinois,  or  even  Arizona,  where  it  is 
probable    that   one   metropolitan   area    will 
now    dominate    both    houses    of    the   State 
legislature. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  can  best  represent  its  citi- 
zens as  a  whole  if  the  legislators  individually 
represent  homogeneous,  identifiable  groups 
of  voters.  This  was  also  the  conclusion  of 
the  majority  of  the  Colorado  electorate  in 
1962,  including  a  majority  in  the  so-called 
underrepresented  Denver  metropolitan  area, 
which  voted  to  give  somewhat  greater  repre- 


on  a  population  basis  only,  and  a  plan  which      .f't:^™'^^  opposite  view,  I  am  not  here  sentation  to  many  areas  of  the  State  than 

so  apportioned   the   lower   house,   but   took      J^.^^  gngage  in  a  legal  debate  over  Issues  mere  numbers  would  require.     They  did  not 

other  factors  into  consideration  In  the  upper      J^j^y^^j.^^^^  decided     Rather,   it  is  my  intend  to  have  legislators  represent  trees  or 

Duroose  to  urge  upon  you  the  adoption  of  acres,    but   people    with    distinct   problems 

some  form  of  relief  which  will  return  this  >^«-»r.rro„nHc   «t,h  ««„ir„tton«      Th.«.  vot^r. 


house,  the  so-called  Federal  plan.  In  the 
election  which  was  held  in  1962,  the  voters 
in  every  county  without  exception,  and  by 
about  a  2-to-l  majority  on  the  statewide 
basis,  adopted  the  second  plan,  the  Federal 
plan. 

Nevertheless,  this  plan  was,  as  I  said,  de- 
clared to  be  violative  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  lost 
no    time    in    complying    with    the    Court's 
opinion.     Pursuant  to  my  call,  on  July  1, 
the  forty-fourth  general  assembly  of  Colo- 
rado convened   in  Its  second  extraordinary 
session  of  1964.    The  first  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, held  in  April  of  last  year,  had  seen  the 
general  assembly  redistrict  Colorado's  con- 
gressional districts  in  obedience  to  the  Su- 
preme   Court's     mandate     In     Wesberry    v. 
Sanders,  376  U.S.  1.    The  legislature  thereby 
reluctantly    destroyed    the   homogeneity    of 
Colorado's  unique  western  slope   as  a  con- 
gressional district,  represented  by  Congress- 
man AsPiNALL.    The  second  session  passed  a 
plan  of  reapportionment  for  the  State  legis- 
lature  which   was  approved   by   the   three- 
Judge  U.S.  district  court  panel  for  the  district 


Nation  to  the  state  of  law  which  it  thought 
existed  for  over  90  years,  until  this  past  June 
15.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  stated  In  hie 
dissent,  over  four-fifths  of  the  States  give 
effect  to  nonpopulatlon  factors  in  apportion- 
ing seats  In  at  least  one  house  of  their  leg- 
islatures, indicating  that  there  must  be  some 


backgrounds,  and  aspirations.  These  voters 
recognized  that  Colorado  is  made  of  many 
groups  of  citizens  with  diverse  and  often  con- 
flicting interests,  and  that  these  interests 
sometimes  would  be  without  any  voice  in  our 
legislative  councils  if  measured  on  a  purely 
numerical  basis. 

Another  reason  which  Justifies  departures 


very  compelling  and  convincing  reasons  for     from  strict  per  capita  representation  in  both 
a  deoarture  from  the  rule  now  declared  by     houses  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 


the  Court. 


While  I  cannot  claim  to  be  an 
expert  political  scientist,  or  to  be  able  to  give 
you  all  the  reasons  for  such  a  departure,  I 
can,  based  on  our  own  experience  in  Colo- 
rado, give  you  some  of  the  reasons  which  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  every  county  in  my 
State  found  decisive  in  1962. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  dissent  gives  an  ex- 
cellent one-paragraph  description  of  the  di- 
verse nature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which 
I  quote : 

"The  State  of  Colorado  Is  not  an  economi- 
cally or  geographically  homogeneous  vmlt. 
The  Continental  Divide  crosses  the  State  in 


may  be  times  of  stress  and  crisis  when  public 
feeling  runs  against  a  minority,  when  that 
minority  needs  the  protection  of  the  legisla- 
ture. That  protection  Is  much  mcwe  iikely 
to  be  forthcoming  when  at  least  one  member 
of  the  legislature  has  a  significant  nimaber  of 
such  a  minority  among  his  constituents,  than 
when  the  minority  constitutes  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  large,  heterogeneous  district. 

I  think  it  Is  true  that  in  our  history  of 
government  in  this  Nation,  we  have  alwa3r8 
expressed  a  concern  that  we  be  protected 
from  what  has  been  called  at  times  the 
t3rranny  of  the  majority. 
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In  Colorado,  at  least,  there  is  always  a  pos- 
sibility that  In  some  areas  of  legislation  the 
majority  of  the  population  may  treat  the  mi- 
nority unfairly.  This  can  be  illustrated  in 
the  crucial  area  of  transmountaln  diversion 
of  our  most  vital  natural  resource,  water.  If 
the  populous  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide  were  to  use  its  heavy  rep- 
resentation solely  in  its  own  Interest,  it  might 
divert  so  much  water  from  the  less  heavily 
populated  western  slope  of  the  mountains 
that  this  area's  full  economic  growth  and  the 
development  of  its  vast  natural  resources 
might  be  frustrated,  thus  preventing  it  from 
making  its  full  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  welfare  of  the  entire  State  of  Colorado. 
Such  a  result  can  best  be  avoided  by  effective 
representation  of  western  slope  water  In- 
terests. This  calls  for  a  departure  from  pure 
per  capita  representation. 

The  western  slope,  as  I  say,  representing 
approximately  half  of  the  area  of  Colorado, 
contains  only  about  10  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  contains  most  of  the  water.  It 
contains  great  stores  of  natural  resources, 
including  oil  shale.  It  has  a  great  future 
which  could  be  frustrated,  theoretically  and 
perhaps  practically,  under  the  apportion- 
ment plan  which  we  have  been  forced  to 
follow. 

While  each  area  of  the  State  tends  to  have 
its  own  problems,  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  each  section  affects  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  the  long-term  interest  of  Denver's 
voters  to  have  a  strong  and  vigorous  riiral 
delegation  in  the  Colorado  Senate,  despite 
possible  temporary  conflicts  over  water  or 
other  problems.  Denver's  voters  recognized 
that  fact  when  they  went  to  the  polls  in 
1962  to  reject  a  plan  which  was  based  solely 
on  population  (and  approved  one  taking 
other  factors  into  consideration  in  appor- 
tioning the  Colorado  Senate) . 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Colorado  has,  since 
June  15.  enacted  into  law  a  plan  of  appor- 
tionment complying  with  the  Supreme 
Covirfs  ruling  In  the  Lucas  case.  The  con- 
trast between  the  senate,  as  apportioned 
under  the  new  bill,  and  as  apportioned  under 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  people  In  1962, 
dramatizes  the  disadvantages  of  the  rigid, 
nearly  mathematical  approach  now  required. 
An  example  of  the  problems  created  is  in 
new  senate  district  35,  covering  the  north- 
west part  of  the  State.  The  district  measures 
approximately  175  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  140  miles  from  north  to  south,  over 
rugged  mountainous  terrain.  It  contains  10 
counties  covering  20.514  square  miles,  an  area 
larger  than  that  of  nine  of  our  States.  For 
example,  this  district  is  10  times  the  size 
of  Delaware,  4  times  the  size  of  Connecticut, 
and  over  twice  as  large  as  Massachusetts, 
Hawaii,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  or  Ver- 
mont. The  district  includes  three  major 
river  basins,  one  to  the  east  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  and  two  to  the  west.  And  yet. 
States  smaller  In  area  each  have  two  Senators 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  while  the  district  In  ques- 
tion has  only  one  senator  in  the  Colorado 
Senate. 

Another  example  of  the  problems  created 
by  this  new  plan  of  apportionment  Is  the 
treatment  now  accorded  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
In  the  south-central  region  of  Colorado.  The 
six  counties  In  this  valley  are  In  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin,  and  are  vitally  concerned  with 
water  rights  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  with 
Colorado's  relationship  with  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Mexico,  with  respect  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  rest  of  Colorado  has  no  direct 
Interest  tn  this  great  river,  whose  waters  are 
the  economic  foundation  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  This  area  is  also  one  of  the  most 
economically  depressed  of  the  State,  and  con- 
tains a  high  percentage  of  residents  of  Span- 
ish-American heritage,  with  a  relatively  low 
educational  level,  and  a  relatively  high  State 
welfare  load.  This  area,  containing  38,000 
persons  according  to  the   1960  census,  was 


formerly  able  to  elect  a  senator  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  leglslatiore  Its  unique 
problems.  But  under  the  new  per  capita 
based  apportionment,  the  legislature  was 
forced  to  place  the  counties  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  in  three  separate  senatorial  districts, 
and  the  residents  of  this  valley  are  In  the 
minority  In  each  district.  This  Is  a  clear 
case  of  denying  a  minority  any  representa- 
tion at  all  In  one  branch  of  the  legislature; 
It  hardly  fits  our  traditional  concept  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

One  of  the  districts  Into  which  part  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley.  Saguache  County,  had  to  be 
placed.  Illustrates  problems  of  another  kind 
caused  by  per  capita  apportionment.  Dis- 
trict 30  consists  of  9  counties,  and  extends 
over  150  miles  from  north  to  south,  from  Gil- 
pin and  Clear  Creek  Coimtles,  former  gold 
and  sliver  mining  areas  now  rapidly  becom- 
ing part  of  suburban  Denver,  to  Saguache 
County  In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  which  is  pri- 
marily dependent  on  agricultiure.  This  dis- 
trict straddles  the  Continental  Divide,  and  it 
contains  approximately  33  peaks  over  14.000 
feet  In  height.  It  Is  drained  by  four  river 
basins,  the  South  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Gunnison.  These  areas 
have  sharply  conflicting  Interests,  and  no 
one  senator  can  adequately  represent  all  of 
them. 

I  hope  that  these  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems we  now  face  In  Colorado  make  clear 
what  the  Colorado  electorate  recognized  in 
1962.  and  what  most  of  our  States  have  be- 
lieved; that  effective  representation  of  the 
diverse  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
and  of  the  States  as  a  whole,  Is  best  achieved 
by  representation  of  these  separate  Interests, 
and  not  by  overwhelming  them  in  legisla- 
tures where  their  voice  is  so  small  as  to  go 
unheeded. 

It  has  long  been  part  of  the  American 
tradition  to  allow  the  several  States  to  en- 
gage in  experiments  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution,  such  as  Nebraska's  adop- 
tion of  a  unicameral  legislature.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  certainly  the  States  which  ratified 
It.  had  no  Intention  to  distxirb  this  freedom. 
Over  the  years,  the  systems  of  apportion- 
ment have  varied  from  State  to  State  In 
accordance  with  the  particular  needs  and 
development  of  the  various  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  to  restore  that 
freedom  of  State  action  now. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  means  of 
achieving  this  goal.  I  personally  believe  that 
at  least  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
should  be  apportioned  purely  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  so  that  growing  ubran  areas  will 
always  be  assured  of  svifQclent  representa- 
tion to  protect  their  own  interests.  This, 
coupled  with  the  growing  ability  of  urban 
areas  to  control  the  election  of  Governors 
In  many  States  should  provide  ample  pro- 
tection against  "minority  rule." 

My  own  preference  for  a  remedy  is  a  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  allow  the  States  having  bi- 
cameral legislatures,  by  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  limit  it  to  that  Senator  Hruska — to  give 
reasonable  consideration  to  factors  other 
than  population  in  apportioning  seats  for 
one  hou.se.  I  would  emphasize  that  I  prefer 
the  phrase  "reasonable  consideration"  be- 
cause I  believe  that  such  language  would  do 
no  more  than  restore  to  the  Constitution 
what  most  people  thought  to  be  its  meaning 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. "Reasonable  consideration"  would,  as 
I  understand  it,  allow  the  States  to  give  rea- 
sonable weight  to  factors  such  as  history, 
geography,  economic  interests,  and  effective 
representation  of  minority  groups,  without 
permitting  arbitrary  or  "crazy  quilt"  ap- 
portionment. Such  a  standard  would  strike 
down  any  invidious  discrimination  againtt 
the  majority,  while  accepting  more  variation 
from  per  capita  representation  than  the 
Supreme  Court  would  now  allow. 


The  reason  why  I  advocate  such  a  modest 
amendment  Is  that  It  would,  I  hope,  allow 
the  courts  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
States  from  any  gross  malapportionment  of 
one  house,  of  their  legislatures,  while  still 
allowing  the  States  maximum  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
governmental  machinery  within  the  frame- 
work of  representative  government.  Such 
an  amendment  would.  I  hope,  incorporate 
the  well-established  standards  which  most 
of  us  thought  governed  "equal  protection"; 
namely,  that  any  deviation  from  absolute 
equality  should  have  a  rational  basis  In  per- 
missible objectives  and  not  be  simply 
arbitrary,  or  related  to  an  Invidious  dis- 
crimination against  any  group. 

It  is  not  only  the  interests  of  individual 
voters  who  are  affected  by  the  new  consti- 
tutional doctrine.  The  following  article 
from  Nation's  Business  presents  a  bal- 
anced analysis  of  some  of  the  probable 
and  demonstrated  effects  of  the  decision, 
in  urging  that  final  decision  on  their 
form  of  government  be  returned  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States. 
[Prom  the  Nation's  Business,  December  1964) 
How  Reapportionment  Threatens  Business 

"We're  scared  stiff  of  the  damn  thing  and 
make  no  bones  about  it." 

That's  a  blunt  description  of  the  reappor- 
tionment Issue  by  Gwyn  Thomas,  Govern- 
ment affairs  director  for  Associated  Industries 
of  New  York.  Inc.  It  reflects  the  concern  of 
business  across  the  country  over  the  political 
revolution  caused  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
mandate  that  State  legislatures  must  be  set 
up  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis. 

"No  manager  in  New  York  State  could  plan 
with  any  reasonable  certainty  for  future  cost 
and  future  business  expectations."  the  in- 
dustry group's  board  of  directors  declared. 
"Such  expectations  would  be  subject  to  the 
political  expediency  of  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area  and  entrenched  political  majori- 
ties in  all  bigger  cities." 

Many  businessmen  elsewhere  agree  that 
court-ordered  representation  based  purely  on 
population  threatens  to  wipe  out  traditional 
checks  and  balances  which  protect  minority 
interests — business  Included. 

Thus  many  businessmen  are  expected  to 
support  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen's  cam- 
paign next  year  to  present  the  apportionment 
Issue  to  the  voters  through  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

If  Congress  passes  legislation  providing  for 
such  an  amendment,  the  people  can  decide 
whether  State  governments  can  be  appor- 
tioned as  are  the  House  and  Senate  in  Con- 
gress. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  would  allow 
State  voters  to  choose  periodically  whether 
to  apportion  one  house  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  the  other  on  additional  factors 
such  geography,  economic  Interest,  and  tradi- 
tion. 

The  Issue  Is  not  minority  versus  majority 
rule,  but  effective  representation  of  minority 
Interests  versus  "wlnner-take-all"  domina- 
tion by  highly  concentrated  urban  voting 
majorities. 

Reapportionment  expert  William  J.  D. 
Boyd,  a  senior  associate  with  the  National 
Municipal  League,  foresees  a  political  battle 
involving  more  money  than  you've  seen  in  a 
long  time."  Business  and  unions,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Illinois  are  likely  to  line  up 
on  opposite  sides. 

A    CASE    OF    POLITICS 

Reapportionment,  though  decided  in  the 
courts.  Is  piu-e  politics.  Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr., 
professor  of  constitutional  law  at  George 
Washington  University,  remarks  that  "The 
political  thicket  has  become  no  less  political 
because  the  courts  have  entered  •  •  •  and 
in  politics  no  one  Is  neutral." 


A  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  1962,  widely 
interpreted  as  requiring  one  house  of  each 
legislatTire  to  be  based  on  one  man,  one  vote, 
r^sed  little  uproar.  Many  concede  the  rul- 
ing corrected  glaring  Inequities  of  years- 
standing. 

Sharper  criticism,  however,  followed  a  rul- 
ing last  summer  that  the  voters  of  Colorado 
were  flat  wrong  when  they  chose.  In  a  refer- 
endum conducted  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis,  to  apporUon  one  house  on  population 
while  giving  weight  to  additional  factors  In 

the  other. 

Said  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York: 
••Many  citizens  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  U.S.  Senate  can  be  organized  on  a 
basis  not  of  population  and  the  other  House 
on  the  basis  of  population,  but  the  individual 
States,  even  If  their  people  so  elect— which 
I   emphasize — carmot   have   the   same   prlv- 

Many  businessmen  have  been  living  with 
reapportionment  campaigns  long  enough 
to  assess  the  implications  realistically  In 
concrete  business  terms.  » 

Observers  have  found,  however,  that  many 
with  a  stake  In  the  Issue  are  unaware  of  it 
or  regard  the  Supreme  Court's  rtillng  as  be- 
yond challenge.  One  political  expert,  who 
has  discussed  it  privately  with  some  business 
groups  shocks  them  with  warnings  of  what 
could  happen  to  leaders  of  legislative  com- 
mittees: "Some  of  these  boys  you've  been 
giving  boxes  of  cigars  to  for  years  are  going 
to  disappear." 

The  goals  of  organized  labor  pushing  for 
reapportionment  in  industrial  States  give 
some  Indication  of  what's  at  stake. 

This  Is  clearly  the  case  In  Michigan,  where 
the  one-man,  one-vote  battle  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Gus  Scholle  suit,  after  August 
Scholle.  head  of  the  State  AF^-CIO.  Busi- 
ness expects  an  apportionment  plan  ordered 
into  effect  by  the  union-backed  Michigan 
supreme  court  to  give  impettis  to: 

More  legislation  Increasing  control  over 
business— regulatory  activity  giving  a  State 
agency,  possibly  an  expanded  department  of 
labor,  a  fishing  license  to  cast  about  in  cor- 
porate files. 

The  unions'  long-thne  goal  of  a  corporate 
income  tax  and  an  Individual  Income  tax 
with  high  exemptions— m  the  $6,000  range- 
having  the  effect  of  a  progressive  State  tax. 
Expansion  of  unemployment  and  work- 
men's compensation,  %vlth  Increased  cover- 
age, higher  benefits  and  lower  eligibility 
standards. 

Business  In  other  States  could  feel  the 
effects  of  another  union  drive — toward  estab- 
lishment of  State-operated  workmen's  com- 
pensation funds. 

The  United  Auto  Workers,  for  example, 
have  urged  "establishment  of  an  exclusive 
State  fund  in  each  State  and  elimination  of 
private  insurance  companies  in  this  field  to 
stop  their  profiteering  and  the  negative  ef- 
fects they  exert  on  legislation." 

Both  of  Michigan's  Senators,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  who  was  up  for  reelection,  and  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara,  who  was  not,  led  the  suc- 
cessful filibuster  against  efforts  in  the  last 
Congress  to  give  States  a  breathing  period 
to  adjust  to  the  reapportionment  rulings  or 
press  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

In  New  York  State.  Issues  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  reapportionment  Include  unem- 
ployment and  workmen's  compensation,  edu- 
cation, utility  rates,  regulation  of  utilities, 
banks  and  Insurance  companies,  minimum 
wage  and  taxes,  plus  a  long  string  of  social 
and  economic  measures  focused  on  urban 
problems. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  has  been  con- 
sidering adoption  of  a  payroll  tax.  which 
could  not  be  imposed  without  State  action. 
Some  observers  expect  that  greater  urban 
strength  in  Albany  would  lead  to  Income  tax 
Increases  In  the  higher  brackets. 

Manufacturers  fear  that  the  same  forces 
that  twice  won  Increases  in  the  New  York 


City  mlnlmvun  wage  above  the  statewide 
level — both  actions  were  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional— would  raise  the  State  minimum  If 
In  control  in  Albany. 

This  would  hurt,  for  example,  the  upstate 
textile  manuf  actvirer  who  has  large  numbers 
of  apprentices  and  is  already  hard  up  to  meet 
competition  from  Imports. 

HUGE  urban  advantage 

Thomas  P.  Moore,  Jr.,  counsel  to  the  New 
York  Power  Authority,  has  made  estimates 
Indicating  that  reapportionment  on  a  strict 
population  basis  wovQd  give  the  city  and  sub- 
vu-ban  area  of  2.100  square  miles  95  assem- 
blymen and  31  senators,  compared  with  55 
assemblymen  and  19  senators  for  the  remain- 
ing 47.000  square  miles  in  the  State. 

A  major  force  In  the  New  York  reappor- 
tionment fight  has  been  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union.  David  I. 
Wells,  assistant  director  of  Its  political  de- 
partment, estimates  he  has  spent  half  his 
time  and  efforts  on  this  Issue  for  the  past 
3  years. 

The  union's  Interest  Is  clear.  Por  example, 
ILGWU  Vice  President  Gvis  Tyler  contends 
that  the  unemployment  insurance  tax,  based 
on  a  firm's  experience  with  layoffs,  is  a  bur- 
den on  small,  unstable,  seasonally  fluctuat- 
ing companies  in  the  garment  industry.  They 
are  hit  with  the  highest  taxes  which  they 
are  least  able  to  pay,  he  argues.  In  contrast 
to  banks,  utilities  and  insurance  companies. 
Spokesmen  for  more  stable  industries  coun- 
ter that  they  already  are  subsidizing  bene- 
fits for  employees  of  high  layoff  operations. 
Mr.  Wells,  who  has  written  and  lectured 
widely  on  reapportionment,  notes  that  an 
unemployment  Insurance  bill  opposed  by  or- 
ganized labor  once  passed  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  81,  representing 
6.6  million  citizens,  to  64,  representing  more 
than  7  million. 

"This  means  that  the  assemblymen  who 
opposed  the  bill  were  actually  speaking  for 
almost  a  half  million  more  people  than  the 
assemblymen  who  voted  for  it,"  Mr.  Wells 
charges.  "Yet  the  bill  passed  by  17  votes." 
Much  legislation  never  gets  out  of  the 
labor  committee  in  the  Connecticut  Assem- 
bly, according  to  Joseph  M.  Rourke,  deputy 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  committee  on 
political  education  and  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature.  He  speculates  that 
a  reapportioned  legislature  would  pass  the 
labor  planks  in  the  State  Democratic  plat- 
form. 

Opposition  to  the  latest  batch  of  Supreme 
Court  reapportionment  rulings  is  not  limited 
to  advocates  of  the  status  quo  or  do-nothing 
State  government. 

One  vigorous  opponent  is  Robert  Moses, 
head  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  who  has 
been  associated  with  many  major  public  re- 
source development  projects  in  his  State  for 

A  key  factor  involves  the  characteristics  of 
State  legislators.  Mr.  Boyd  observes  that  city 
types  often  have  been  mere  political  hacks, 
that  urban  seats  in  a  legislature  have  been 
regarded  not  as  steppingstones  to  political 
advancement  but  dead  ends — a  payoff  for  old 
Joe.  But  he  contends  that  the  corrupt  city 
machines  have  been  cleaned  up  since  World 
War  II  and  that  the  caliber  of  urban  legis- 
lators is  Improving. 

Senator  Frank  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  puts  It 
more  bluntly:  "I  was  mayor  of  Cleveland.  If 
the  city  bosses  were  to  get  control  of  the  leg- 
islature, I  would  fear  It  greatly." 

Voters  have  rejected  all-out  one  man,  one 
vote  In  repeated  referendums,  observes  Prof. 
Karl  A.  Lamb  of  the  University  of  Michigan's 
political  science  department  and  a  co- 
author of  "Apportionment  and  Representa- 
tive Institutions:  The  Michigan  Experience." 
Professor  Lamb  tells  Nation's  Business  that 
urban  voters  who  oppose  greater  representa- 
tion for  their  own  areas  seem  dissatisfied  with 
what  they  already  have  and  don't  want  a 
whole  lot  more  of  the  same. 


Professor  Dixon,  who  has  a  foundation 
grant  to  study  reapportionment,  offers  an- 
other reason.  A  party  with,  say,  40  percent 
of  the  vote  In  a  given  district  may  become  a 
"perpetually  submerged  minority"  as  the 
majority  party  with  60  percent  of  the  vote 
repeatedly  sweeps  the  field. 

Such  a  minority  might  well  wish  to  main- 
tain reduced  representation  for  Its  own  dis- 
trict If  Its  Interests  are  better  protected  by 
members  of  the  same  party  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  These  considerations  were  Ignored  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  what  Professor  Lamb 
calls  "a  shocking  assertion  of  judicial  com- 
petence in  redesigning  democratic  represen- 
tational Institutions." 

Another  view  of  the  urban  legislator  U 
offered  by  John  A.  Sklpton,  public  affairs 
manager  for  the  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay, 
Ohio.  He  formerly  served  as  State  finance 
director  and  as  director  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
tive Service  Commission,  the  research  arm 
of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Skipton  says  of  one-man.  one-vote  re- 
apportionment: "It  changes  the  locale  of 
power  and  how  you  acquire  it. 

"The  man  who  has  to  appeal  to  an  unrecog- 
nizable mass  of  voters  will  usually  use  the 
quick  solution,  the  dramatic  approach,  the 
pass-a-law  approach.  Prom  the  legislative 
point  of  view,  these  people  will  be  using 
legislation  or  government  regulation  as  solu- 
tions to  problems  because  this  Is  a  result  they 
can  ascribe  to  themselves  rather  than  seeking 
solutions  to  problems  outside  the  legislative 
area."  -■ 

Government  spending,  mammoth  public 
works,  corporate  Income  versus  sales  taxes — 
these  are  devices  legislators  use  to  keep  In 
the  public  eye  In  urban  areas  were  nobody 
knows  anyone  else,  Mr,  Sklpton  adds. 

"This  Is  not  philosophical;  this  Is  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  how  a  man  gets  elected  In  a 
metropolitan  area." 

These  factors  serve  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  metropolitan  news  media,  he  adds, 
and  that  of  organized  pressure  groups  with 
pocketbook  interests  in  specific  legislative 
measures — groups  needed  to  turn  out  the 
money  and  manpower  to  get  a  man  elected 
In  a  city  constituency. 

Others  argue  that  the  statehouse  attracts 
a  higher  caliber  of  legislator  from  the  rural 
area,  where  a  man  gains  more  prestige  from 
sitting  in  the  legislature.  A  great  fund  of 
know-how  among  many  long-term  rural  leg- 
islators would  go  down  the  drain  If  they 
were  redlstrlcted  out  of  office. 

Rural  legislators  are  closer  to  their  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Boyd  notes.  "This  Is  some- 
thing that's  going  to  pass  and  this  Is  lam- 
entable," he  says. 

Mr.  Sklpton  says,  however,  that  many 
members  of  the  so-called  cornstalk  brigade 
In  highly  urbanized  Ohio  actually  come  from 
metropolitan  areas. 

Studies  show  that  in  Illinois  and  Missouri 
the  failure  of  urban  delegations  to  agree 
among  themselves,  rather  than  rural  ob- 
structionism, has  blocked  urban  programs. 
This  has  led  the  rural  forces  to  throw  up 
their  hands  and  say:  If  you  boys  ever  fig- 
ure out  what  you  want  well  vote  for  It. 

Unions  argue  that  too  many  rural  repre- 
sentatives are  not  farmers  but  smalltown 
lawyers  on  retainers  from  major  industries 
In  the  States.  In  the  same  vein.  Mr.  Boyd 
observes  that  some  United  Auto  Workers 
shop  stewards  sit  in  the  Michigan  legislature. 
Some  conservatives  look  to  reapportion- 
ment as  the  route  to  revitalized  State  gov- 
ernment, reversing  or  at  least  retarding  the 
trend  toward  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

"Anyone  who  thinks  this  Is  going  to  stop 
the  trend  to  Washington  is  out  of  his  mind," 
Mr.  Boyd  declares.  But  he  feels  that  more 
active  State  legislatures  could  slow  the 
process  and,  by  the  example  of  successful 
State  programs,  influence  the  output  ol 
Congress.     Other  authorities  add  that  many 
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urban  liberals  would  prefer  to  see  things 
done  in  Washington  on  a  philosophical 
rather  than  pragmatic  basis. 

Mr.  Boyd  says  that  reapportioned  legisla- 
tures will  not  be  hostile  to  business — with 
the  possible  exception  of  Michigan — and 
will  be  more  sympathetic  to  business  prob- 
lems than  is  Congress. 

In  the  South,  generally  speaking,  pro- 
national  and  governmental-activist  factions 
will  probably  gain  strength  In  both  parties, 
according  to  Prof.  Alfred  de  Grazla.  of  New 
York  University.  If  this  happened,  it  could 
lessen  the  region's  attractiveness  to  business. 

Professor  Dixon  warns  that  anyone  with 
a  stake  in  the  issue  should  analyze  census 
tracts  and  voting  patterns  to  determine  how 
any  reapportionment  scheme  based  strictly 
on  population  would  affect  the  political  bal- 
ance of  power  in  his  locality. 

He  says  gerrymandering  is  already  In  evi- 
dence, whereby  areas  heavily  representing 
one  party  have  been  arranged  to  dilute  mi- 
nority strength. 

For  all  these  reasons  many  businessmen 
are  supporting  a  constitutional  amendment 
designed  to  supplant  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  Justice  Stewart  described  as  being 
without  regard  and  without  respect  for  the 
many  individualized  and  differentiated  char- 
acteristics of  each  State,  characteristics  stem- 
ming from  each  State's  distinct  history,  dis- 
tinct geography,  distinct  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation, and  distinct  political  heritage. 

Adds  a  businessman  from  a  major  Califor- 
nia firm:  The  voter  has  rights  to  be  repre- 
sented not  only  as  a  voter  but  as  a  member 
of  three  groups — stockholders,  employees, 
and  customers.  Any  curves  tossed  at  busi- 
ness hurt  all  three. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  place 
in  the  Record  one  of  the  most  objective 
and  thoughtful  statements  I  have  seen. 
It  was  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
subcommittee  by  Prof.  Karl  A.  Lamb  of 
the  University  of  California.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  hearing  his  testimony  in 
subcommittee,  but  I  feel  every  Member 
of  this  body  will  want  to  read  and  digest 
his  views  on  this  important  subject. 

I  am  an  assistant  professor  of  Govern- 
ment in  Cowell  College  at  the  Santa  Cruz 
campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

I  speak  as  an  individual  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia. However,  State  legislative  apportion- 
ment has  been  my  main  research  interest 
since  1960.  when  I  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  I  claim  famili- 
arity with  the  recent  work  on  political 
scientists  In  this  field.  I  contributed  the 
chapter  on  Michigan  to  the  book  edited  by 
Prof.  Malcolm  Jewell,  whose  testimony  you 
heard  previously.'  I  coauthored  a  book  on 
legislative  apportionment  in  Michigan.' 

I  will  argue  that  those  opposing  and  those 
favoring  the  Dtrksen  amendment  are  ap- 
pealing to  two  of  the  main  symbols  which 
support  the  legitimacy  of  American  govern- 
ment. Those  symbols  are.  on  one  hand,  the 
sanctity  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme 
Court  as  guarantors  of  individual  liberties; 
on  the  other,  popular  sovereignty  within  the 
various  States.  When  applied  to  this  issue, 
those  symbols  are  in  direct  conflict.  Until 
the  basic  nature  of  this  conflict  is  recognized, 
the  issue  cannot  be  resolved  on  Its  merits! 
And  the  continued  evocation  of  these  power- 
ful symbols  may  lead  to  at  least  a  minor 
crisis  in  the  legitimacy  of  American  govern- 
ment. 

1  am  convinced  that  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  Issue  would  agree  on  a  single  goal :  to 

^  "The  Politics  of  Reapportionment"  (New 
York.  1961). 

2  Karl  A.  Lamb.  WUllam  J.  Pierce  and  John 
P.  White.  "Apportionment  and  Representa- 
tive Institutions:  The  Michigan  Experience" 
(Washington,  1963). 


make  representation  within  our  State  legis- 
latures effective  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  a  changing  America. 

They  would  further  agree  that  the  most 
pressing  change  is  the  rapid  urbanization  of 
the  American  population.  State  legislatures 
must  win  the  consent  of  the  people  to  diffi- 
cult decisions  with  aims  as  diverse  as  the 
control  of  urban  blight  and  the  preservation 
of  vanishing  natural  areas. 

How  can  that  consent  be  won?  What  con- 
stitutes fair  representation  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual  citizen?  The  citizen,  above 
all.  wants  to  feel  that  his  own  voice  can  be 
heard.  If  he  has  some  question  to  ask.  some 
request  to  make,  he  wants  a  representative 
who  must  at  least  listen,  or  see  that  his  letter 
gets  answered.  Beyond  this,  he  may  expect 
that  his  representative  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  claims  of  various  organized 
groups  to  which,  in  our  pluralist  society,  he 
gives  his  own  allegiance.  He  may  expect 
that  his  representative  indicate  familiarity 
with  the  problems  of  the  district  and  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  He  may  wish 
to  "own"  his  own  man.  feeling  that  his  own 
voice — or  that  of  his  race  or  his  political 
party — is  swallowed  up  in  a  large,  hetero- 
geneous district  represented  by  several  legis- 
lators.^ 

All  of  these  attitudes  are  but  aspects  of  the 
broader  question  of  legitimacy.  This  con- 
cept is  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  One 
of  its  expressions  was  a  slogan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyrarmy."  A  citizen  owes  his 
allegiance  to  a  legitimate  government.  That 
government  Is  legitimate  when  he  Is  assured 
that  Its  nature  and  procedures  are  deter- 
mined by  a  higher  law. 

What  are  the  sources  of  the  legitimacy  of 
American  Government?  Legitimacy  Is  at 
heart  a  psychological  assurance.  A  primary 
source  of  this  assurance  is  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, a  symbol  of  enduring  majesty,  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  the 
rights  of  the  individual  may  never  be  con- 
travened by  his  Government. 

State  constitutions  do  not  share  In  this 
mystique.  They  tend  to  be  long,  compli- 
cated, and  burdened  with  statutory  material. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  adopted  by 
direct  popular  vote,  and  all  but  14  of  them 
can  be  changed  by  direct  popular  vote, 
through  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  or 
both.  Their  constitutions  are  treated  as 
quite  malleable  Instrvmnents  by  the  people 
of  the  States.  That  of  California  has  been 
amended  350  times  since  1879.  New  Yorkers 
have  changed  their  fundamental  law  on  133 
occasions  since  1894;  Ohio.  88  times  since 
1851;  and  Colorado.  64  times  since  1876.* 
The  people  of  19  States  are  granted  direct 
Influence  upon  the  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures  by  their  State  constitutions." 

These  19  States  provide  specific  applica- 
tions of  a  more  general  symbol  buttressing 
the  legitimacy  of  American  government.  As 
citizens,  we  give  allegiance  to  both  Federal 
and  State  Governments  because  of  our  feel- 
ing that  there  are  certain  matters  reserved 
to  the  States  or  the  people  in  which  the 
National  Government,  or  any  of  Its  three 
branches,  will  not  Intervene.  We  know  that 
the  symbol  of  "States  rights"  is  often  In- 
voked for  unwholesome  purposes  by  scoun- 
drels.   We  know  that  many  of  the  conditions 


'  Malcolm  Jewell  finds  that,  when  south- 
ern legislators  are  chosen  in  large,  plural- 
member  districts.  Negroes  and  Republicans 
are  swamped  despite  their  substantial  num- 
bers. See  "State  Legislatures  in  Southern 
Politics."  26  Journal  of  Politics  177   (1964). 

*  Council  on  State  Governments.  "The 
Book  of  the  States.  1964-1965,"  p.  12. 

'  Library  of  Congress.  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  "State  Constitutional  and  Statutory 
Provisions  for  Popular  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum With  Particular  Reference  to  Legisla- 
tive Apportionment"  (1964)  p.  2. 


which  compelled  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
Union  are  no  longer  operative.  We  also  know 
that  federalism  is  Interlaced  with  American 
history  and  that  Its  principles  are  taught  In 
every  classroom. 

In  this  review  of  the  symbols  of  legitimacy, 
we  have  yet  to  mention  the  notion  that  fair 
representation  depends  upon  population 
equality  in  each  legislative  district.  Yet  this 
concept  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  By  con- 
sidering the  Intellectual  history  of  the  con- 
cept, we  may  discover  the  unplanned  manner 
In  which  these  powerful  principles  of  legiti- 
macy came  into  conflict. 

As  America's  people  moved  to  the  cities 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  and  then 
Into  the  suburbs,  the  apportionment  of 
legislatures  was  not  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
new  distribution  of  population.  The  con- 
stitutions of  most  States  stipulated  that  at 
least  one  house  of  the  legislature  should 
reapportion  Itself;  in  Tennessee,  this  stipu- 
lation was  ignored  for  over  50  years. 

Political  scientists.  Journalists,  and  urban 
based  Interest  groups  such  as  the  National 
Municipal  League,  discussed  "rural  domina- 
tion" of  oxir  State  legislatures.  This  mo- 
tion became  a  prime  tenet  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  concerning  State  government. 
It  was  based  on  fact,  since  many  legislatures 
had  failed  to  reapportion.  But  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  made  the  further  assump- 
tion that  this  failure  to  reapportion  was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  multiplying  problems 
and  frustrations  of  our  major  cities.  The 
most  recent  work  of  political  science  in  this 
field  indicates  that  this  assumption  of  a 
casual  relationship  had  little  foundation  In 
fact.* 

The  decision  In  Baker  v.  Carr  ^  proved 
to  be  among  the  seminal  of  the  decade.  In 
terms  of  Judicial  business  generated,  its 
Impact  was  astonishing.  Baker  was  handed 
down  on  March  26,  1962;  by  October  of  that 
year,  70  cases  were  underway  in  33  States; 
39  in  State  courts  and  31  in  Federal  courts.' 

The  Court  was  confronted  with  a  dilemma. 
Baker  had  made  apportionment  a  Justiciable 
matter;  It  had  not  established  standards 
by  which  lower  courts  could  Judge  existing 
apportionments.  The  Court  could  offer 
some  vague  rule,  such  as  a  "rational  pat- 
tern" or  "without  invidious  discrimination." 
But  this  could  lead  only  to  the  spinning 
of  Judicial  wheels:  the  promise  of  relief 
implied  In  Baker  would  be  withheld.  A 
more  certain  standard  was  required. 

The  Judges  were  being  asked  to  value 
total  systems  of  apportionment.  Typically, 
plaintiffs  filed  complaints  "in  their  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  similarly  sltu- 


« David  A.  Derge,  "Metropolitan  and  Out- 
state  Alignments  in  Illinois  and  Missouri 
Legislative  Delegations,"  52  "American  Po- 
litical Science  Review,"  1051  (1958);  John 
C.  Wahlke,  Heinz  Eulau.  William  Buchanan 
and  Leroy  C.  Ferguson.  "The  Legislative  Sys- 
tem" (New  York,  1962) ;  John  C.  Wahlke  and 
Heinz  Eulau  (ed.),  "Legislative  Behavior" 
(New  York,  1959);  Gilbert  Stelner  and  Sam- 
uel Gove,  "Legislative  Politics  In  Illinois" 
(Urbana,  1960);  Murray  C.  Havens,  "City 
vs.  Farm"  (University,  Alabama,  1957); 
Thomas  A.  Fllnn,  "The  Outline  of  Ohio 
Politics,"  13  "Western  Political  Quarterly," 
702  (1960);  Robert  S.  Friedman,  "Reappor- 
tionment Myth."  National  Civic  Review, 
April  1960;  and  "The  Urban-Rural  Conflict 
Revisited."  14  Western  Political  Quarterly. 
481  (1961);  Robert  H.  Salisbury.  "Missouri 
Politics  and  State  Political  Systems,"  In 
Missouri  Political  Science  Associations  Re- 
search Papers  1958  (Columbia,  1959);  Al- 
fred de  Grazla.  '"Essay  on  Apportionment 
and  Representative  Government"  (Washing- 
ton, 1963),  96-128. 

'369  U.S.  186  (1962). 

"New  York  Times,  Oct.  21,  1962.  Cited 
in  Lamb,  Pierce,  and  White,  op.  clt.  p.  88. 


ated  •  •  *  voters."'  In  effect,  the  Coiut 
was  being  asked  to  find  that  the  residents 
of  cities,  as  a  group,  are  being  denied  con- 
stitutional rights.  In  his  Baker  dissent. 
Justice  Frankfurter  held  that  this  claim 
could  only  come  under  the  purview  of  that 
clause  guaranteeing  to  each  State  a  "Republi- 
can Form  of  Government."  " 

Without  presiunlng  to  read  the  minds  of 
the  Court  majority,  we  mvist  assume  that 
they  found  the  guarantee  clause  inadequate 
to  this  task.  It  has  had  little  Judicial  exer- 
cise; the  Court  declined  to  define  a  "Re- 
publican Form  of  Government"  In  1849," 
and  It  has  not  taken  on  that  task  In  the  116 
years  following.  Such  a  determination  would 
have  brought  the  symbol  of  Judicial  review 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  symbol  of  pop- 
ular State  sovereignty. 

But  another  device  was  at  hand.  In  a 
progression  of  cases,  the  Court  had  expanded 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  14th 
amendment,  which  provides  that  no  State 
may  "deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jiirlsdlc- 
tlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  This 
amendment  clearly  protects  the  rights  of 
individual  citizens  vls-a-vls  the  power  of 
their  State  governments.  Application  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  question  of  legisla- 
tive apportionment  required  the  statement 
of  the  eventual  rule  as  a  personal  civil  right. 
Although  the  Court  cautiously  decides  no 
more  than  It  has  to,  the  logic  of  the  course 
begun  in  Baker  brought  the  Covu-t  to  the 
declaration  in  Reynolds  that  "petitioners 
right  to  vote  has  been  Invidiously  'debased' 
or  'diluted'  by  systems  of  apportionment 
which  entitle  them  to  vote  for  fewer  legis- 
lators than  other  voters." '» 

In  order  to  predict  the  results  of  imple- 
menting this  decision,  political  scientists 
must  ask  two  questions : 

1.  What  evidence  supports  the  contention 
that  districts  of  unequal  population  cause 
unfair  and  unjust  representation — particu- 
larly an  unfair  representation  of  urban- 
based  Interests;  and 

2.  What  evidence  supports  the  expectation 
that  adjusting  district  boundaries  to  con- 
tain equal  populations  will  ensure  fair  and 
effective  representation? 

Here  we  must  confess  to  a  major  failing  of 
political  science.  As  recently  as  10  years  ago, 
writers  in  this  field  accepted  at  face  value 
the  conventional  wisdom  regarding  the 
"rural  domination"  of  State  legislatures  and 
selected  glaring— but  often  atypical — exam- 
ples to  illustrate  it." 

The  result  was  that  political  scientists  had 
simply  not  applied  their  growing  methodo- 
logical sophistication  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  legislative  representation.  This  error 
is  being  corrected  In  response  to  the  Baker 
decision,  but  the  time-lag  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  social  science  data  and  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  legal  fraternity  is  often  very 
lengthy. 

The  Courts  have  widely  accepted  two  par- 
ticular measuring  devices  as  evidence  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  plaintiffs  for  relief  from 
unjust  apportionments.  These  are  (1)  the 
range  In  pK>pulatlon  size  between  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  districts  and  (2)  the  "ma- 
jority to  elect"  or  Dauer-Kelsay  scale.'* 


The  first  of  these  devices  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate as  an  indicator  of  the  effectiveness 
of  an  entire  system  of  representation.  Com- 
paring the  most  populous  district  with  the 
least  populous  district  tells  us  nothing  at 
all  about  the  districts  in  between.  In  the 
language  of  the  statistician,  this  is  a  misuse 
of  the  range  to  measure  dispersion.'^  A  study 
produced  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  warns  that  "[this] 
measurement  is  quite  descriptive  of  extreme 
cases,  [but]  it  indicates  nothing  about  the 
other  constituencies  between  the  extremes."  " 
We  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  so  far  refused  to  state  a 
standard  of  fair  apportionment  based  on  this 
measure.'^ 

The  majority-to-elect,  or  Dauer-Kelsey 
scale,  is  figured  by  adding  the  populations  of 
all  the  smallest  districts  until  a  majority  of 
the  legislature  is  reached,  to  determine  the 
smallest  population  that  could,  in  theory, 
control  the  legislative  business  of  a  State. 
The  words  in  theory  are  very  Important,  for 
the  Dauer-Kelsey  measiu^ment  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  fairness  of  an  entire  system 
of  representation  only  if  the  legislators  from 
small  districts  habitually  conspire  to  thwart 
the  desires  of  the  overpopulated  districts. 
Professors  Schubert  and  Press  state  that  this 
assumption  "is  contradicted  by  all  of  the 
recent  empirical  research  in  legislative  voting 
behavior  with  which  we  are  familiar."  "* 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Covu-t  has  not  specified  a 
mathematical  standard  defining  fair  appor- 
tiorunent.  Yet  the  plaintiffs  in  nearly  every 
case  have  relied  upon  these  two  highly  ques- 
tionable measuring  devices.  If  some  rule  of 
thumb  has  guided  the  Court,  its  dimensions 
are  as  yet  vmrevealed.*" 

Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  all  previous  de- 
vices for  establishing  a  standard  which  would 
facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  legislature  of 
one  State  with  that  of  another,  Professors 
Schubert  and  Press  have  devised  a  highly 
sophisticated  measurement — so  sophisticated 
that  its  application  requires  a  year  of  work 
and  three  minutes  of  computer  time.  Their 
measurement  takes  into  account  such  vari- 
ables as  the  usually  greater  influence  of  the 
upper  house  in  legislative  business;  the  niun- 
ber  of  districts  that  contain  very  nearly  their 
fair  share  of  people  as  well  as  the  range  be- 
tween largest  and  smallest;  whether  single- 
or  multi-member  districts  are  utilized;  and 
the  pattern  of  distribution  of  population  cen- 
ters.   After  correcting  a  coding  error  in  the 


'Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533,  537  (1964) . 

'"  U.S.  Constitution,  art.  IV,  sec.  4.  Frank- 
furter's statement  is  at  369  U.S.  297. 

"  Luther  v.  Borden,  48  U.S.  1. 

'2  As  described  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Harlan,  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S. 
533.  590  (1964). 

'^  See  Gordon  E.  Baker,  "Rural  Versus 
Urban  Political  Power"  (Garden  City,  New 
York,  1955). 

'« Manning  J.  Dauer  and  Robert  G.  Kelsey, 
"Unrepresentative  States,"  National  Munici- 
pal Review  (December  1955)  pp.  571-575,  587, 
as  corrected  in  National  Municipal  Review 
(April  1956),  p.  198.  This  work  also  belongs 
to  the  period  before  political  scientists  real- 


ized that  the  factual  basis  of  the  myth  of 
rural  domination  required  further  examina- 
tion- .L  ,.      ^1, 

"  The  wide  use  of  this  measurement  by  the 
courts,  and  its  Inadequacy  for  their  pur- 
poses, is  discussed  in  John  P.  White  and 
Norman  C.  Thomas,  "Urban  and  Riu-al  Rep- 
resentation and  State  Legislative  Apportion- 
ment," 17  Western  Political  Quarterly  724  n. 
3.  (1964). 

"Library  of  Congress.  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  "Methods  for  the  Measurement 
of  Legislative  Apportionment  Systems,"  Mar. 
3,  1965,  p.  4. 

"In  Roman  v.  Sincock,  377  U.S.  695,  710 
(1964)  the  Court  disapproved  the  suggestion 
of  the  lower  Federal  court  that  the  most 
populous  district  should  contain  no  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  population 
of  the  least  populous  district. 

'»Glendon  Schubert  and  Charles  Press, 
"Measuring  Malapportionment,"  58  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review  302,  305.  The 
authors  cite  at  this  point  the  first  six  sources 
cited  in  note  6,  supra. 

"  In  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  Assem- 
bly of  Colorado,  377  U.S.  713.  730  (1964)  the 
Court  noted  that  the  Colorado  House  "is  at 
least  arguably  apportioned  substantially  on 
a  population  basis"  (with  a  population  range 
of  1.7:1)  but,  at  734,  declined  to  rule  on  the 
question.  See  also  action  in  Roman  v.  Sin- 
cock,  note  17  supra. 


computation.  Professors  Schubert  and  Press 
were  able  to  announce  that,  as  of  March  26, 
1962,  the  State  of  Ohio  enjoyed  the  services 
of  the  best-apportioned  legislature  in  the 
United  States,  when  judged  by  the  "one  man- 
one  vote"  standard  applied  to  the  1960  dis- 
tribution of  population.-"" 

This  result  was  not  necessarily  intended 
by  the  Ohio  constitution  then  In  force,  which 
guaranteed  representation  to  each  county. 
But  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  .this  result 
was  obtained  In  spite  of  the  15-to-l  range  be- 
tween the  least  and  most  populous  districts. 
This  can  only  be  bitter  news  to  Ohioans, 
whose  legislature  was  upheld  by  Federal 
district  court  on  the  basis  of  the  "Federal 
analogy."  The  Supreme  Court  found  that 
analogy  irrelevant  .=*'  The  voters  of  Ohio 
have  since  rejected  a  new  apportionment 
which  meets  more  closely  the  standard  of 
the  Court.  Opponents  of  this  apportion- 
ment claimed  that  it  was  drawn  in  a  manner 
favorable  to  candidates  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

This  controversy  would  Indicate  that  Ohio 
voters  are  aware  that  population  equality 
among  districts  provides  no  guarantee  what- 
ever of  fair  representation  of  groups  within 
the  population — whether  they  be  political 
pairtles,  economic  interest  groups,  or  racial 
minorities.    Schubert  and  Press  conc\ir.» 

In  order  to  consider  the  effects  of  "one- 
man  one-vote"  apportiorunent  upon  the 
perceived  legitimacy  of  legislative  repre- 
sentation, let  us  consider  the  example  of 
Colorado.  Although  statehood  did  not  come 
until  1876,  the  boundaries  of  Colorado  were 
determined  by  exigencies  of  national  politics 
as  the  CS.  Congress  strove  to  prevent  civil 
conflict  by  balancing  a  new  slave  Territory 
or  State  against  a  free  area.  Colorado's 
boundaries  are  completely  artificial.  No 
rivers  or  mountain  ranges  define  the  geo- 
graphical Integrity  that  is  often  considered 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  successful 
p>olitlcal  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  State 
is  split  down  the  middle  by  the  massive 
peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Formerly 
impassable  in  wintertime,  and  difficult  of 
passage  in  any  season,  this  great  mountain 
range  divided  Colorado  into  two  halves. 
Commerce  and  communication  of  the  east- 
ern slope  centered  on  Denver.  The  attention 
of  the  western  slope  turned  elsewhere,  often 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Created  for  its  own  pur- 
poses by  the  National  Government,  Colorado 
was  left  alone  to  evolve  its  own  political 
Institutions.  Popular  participation  has  been 
lively;  as  noted  above,  Coloradans  have 
amended  their  constitution  74  times  since 
1879. 

Most  recently,  the  people  of  Colorado — 
including  a  majority  In  every  county- 
adopted  the  so-called  Federal  plan  of  leg- 
islative apportionment.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  rvded  that  the  people 
of  Denver  are  constitutionally  prohibited 
from  voting  against  their  own  fair  repre- 
sentation.^^ 

This  was  a  direct  confrontation  of  the  two 
symbols:  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  versus 
the  popular  will  of  the  State.  Anger  and 
frustration  are  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  conflict.  Gov.  John  A.  Love,  a  Repub- 
lican, and  former  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  a  Democrat,  both  offered 
anguished  testimony  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  But 
Colorado  lost  no  time  in  choosing  the  higher 
value:  the  legislature  compiled  with  the 
Court's  order;  it  then  memorialized  Con- 
gress for  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 


:"  Schubert  and  Press,  corrected  figures,  58 
American  Political  Science  Review  966  (1964) . 

■-^Nelson  v.  Rhodes.  378  U.S.  556  (1964), 
found  the  Ohio  Leglslattue  unconstitutional. 

"Op.  clt.,  p.  303. 

^  Lucas  V.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  Colorado. 
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Governor  Love  has  described  some  of  the 
results  ot  that  compliance:  Senate  district 
35,  In  the  northwest  Colorado  mountains,  is 
a  single  district  containing  10  times  the 
area  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  twice  as  large 
as  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey.  Or  con- 
sider the  San  Luis  Valley,  economically  de- 
pressed, containing  many  Spanish-American 
citizens,  and  bearing  a  high  State  welfare 
load.  The  38,000  citizens  of  this  geographi- 
cally and  economically  hom.ogeneous  area 
formerly  elected  a  single  Senator.  Now  they 
are  divided  between  three  sep>arate  senatorial 
districts  and  are  a  minority  In  each. 

This,  I  submit,  is  not  the  best  way  to 
maintain  the  symbol  of  the  popular  will  as 
a  pillar  of  the  legitimacy  of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that  those 
38.000  persons  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  ought 
not  to  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  million- 
plus  residents  of  Denver.  This  fact  con- 
fronts us  with  a  mystery:  how  can  the  voters 
of  Denver  County,  or  those  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  vote — as  they  have  done — against 
increasing  their  own  influence  in  their  re- 
spective legislatures? 

A  solution  to  this  puzzle  is  suggested  in 
the  work  of  Professors  John  White  and  Nor- 
man C.  Thomas.  They  begin  by  pointing 
out  that  "popular  analysis  [of  the  Reynolds 
decision  I  stressed  a  major  political  victory  of 
urban  majorities  over  entrenched  rural 
minorities." '«  Reminding  us  that  the  two 
devices  used  by  the  Court  do  not  measure 
the  representation  of  rural  or  urban  popula- 
tions as  such,  nor  can  they  "help  us  to  eval- 
uate the  decision  of  the  Court  in  terms  of 
the  "gravity  of  the  evil'  of  rural  overrepre- 
sentatlon," "  the  authors  analyze  every 
county  in  the  United  States  and  develop  a 
device  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which 
counties  classified  by  the  Census  Bureau  as 
•'rural"  and  "urban"  are  represented  in  the 
legislatures  of  their  States.  They  discover 
that  the  effect  of  rural  overrepresentation 
Is  greatest  in  those  States  which  have  very 
few  urban  counties.  In  11  States,  the  ap- 
portionment in  existence  before  1962 
strengthened  the  legislative  power  of  an  ex- 
tant rural  majority;  in  13  States,  an  urban 
majority  was  transmuted  into  an  artiflcial 
rural  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature; and  an  artiflcial  rural  majority  was 
created  in  one  house  in  six  States.  Since 
many  of  these  States  in  which  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  "rural  domination"  are  found  in 
the  South,  a  consideration  of  their  nature  is 
relevant  to  the  claim  advanced  before  this 
committee  that  ending  "rural  domination" 
through  the  application  of  the  Court's  equal 
populations  standard  may  significantly  In- 
crease the  political  influence  of  the  Negro.'* 

Of  more  relevance  to  the  rhetoric  of  ur- 
ban-rural conflict,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  remaining  20  States,  an  urban  popu- 
lation majority  yielded  an  urban  legislative 
majority. 

All  of  the  larger  States  are  In  this  last 
category.  These  States  are  "more  able  to 
absorb  rural  over-representation  without  dis- 
astrous dilution  of  the  urban  majority. 
California  is  the  best  example.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Senate,  the  rural  population  enjoys 
the  greatest  overrepresentation  In  the 
United  States  •  •  •  yet  because  California 
is  less  than  14  percent  rural,"  only  39  percent 
of  the  California  Senators  may  be  said  to 
represent  rural  interests.  Similarly,  in  Colo- 
rado, a  26-percent  rural  minority  won  but  39 
percent  representation  in  the  Senate.  In 
Ohio,  a  27-percent  rural  minority  was  ac- 
corded   a   38-percent    representation    in    the 


-"*John  P.  White  and  Norman  C.  Thomas. 
"Urban  and  Rural  Representation  and  State 
Legislative  Apportionment,"  17  Western 
Political    Quarterly   724    (1964). 

-'  Id..  725. 

-"  See  attached  Appendix. 


upper  house.  The  comparable  flgures  for 
New  York  are  15  and  22  percent." 

We  now  have  a  plausible  explanation  for 
the  actions  of  the  voters  in  Denver  and  Los 
Angeles.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  voted  against  increasing  their  own  rep- 
resentation because  they  did  not  perceive 
themselves  as  being  disadvantaged  by  the 
existing  arrangements.*  And  they  were 
probably  correct.  But  residents  of  the  areas 
outside  the  principal  urban  area — as  in 
northern  California  or  western  Colorado — 
are  likely  to  resent  bitterly  the  granting  to 
the  urban  residents  of  their  constitutional 
entitlement  of  representation. 

Gentlemen,  the  best  evidence  that  con- 
temporary political  science  can  offer  supports 
thp  following  contentions : 

1.  Apportionment  In  districts  of  equal 
population  does  not  by  itself  guarantee  fair 
representation. 

2.  The  conventional  wisdom  regarding 
rural  domination  of  State  legislatures  rests 
on  shaky  foundations. 

The  rhetoric  of  urban-rural  conflict  may 
be  loudest  in  the  most  populous  States,  such 
as  Michigan,  California,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
But  these  States  will  see  the  least  shift  In 
real  political  influence  as  a  result  of  equal 
population  apportionment. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Dirksen  amendment 
appeal  to  the  symbol  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  guarantors  of  per- 
sonal liberties.  Those  who  support  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  appeal  to  the  sovereignty  of 
State  populations  within  the  Federal  system. 
The  application  of  those  two  great  symbols 
to  this  issue  results  in  a  direct  conflict.  That 
conflict  creates  a  potential  crisis  in  the 
legitimacy  of  American  government. 

The  Constitution  is  what  the  Court  says  it 
is.  When  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  does  not 
result  in  wise  public  policy,  the  Constitution 
may  be  amended,  provided  there  is  an  over- 


whelming consensus  in  Congress  and  among 
the  States  that  it  be  so  amended. 

I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  report  out  a 
resolution,  so  that,  in  the  vast  arena  of  pub- 
lic discussion,  such  a  consensus  may  be 
formed.  But  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
extends  much  further.  I  suggest  that  any 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  must  it- 
self serve  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
these  two  great  symbols  of  legitimacy.  Such 
an  amendment  should  make  clear  that  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  may  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  factors  in  addition  to 
population,  if  approved  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  question  should  be  resubmitted 
to  the  voters  at  regular  Intervals  so  that  no 
system  of  representation  becomes  frozen  and 
unable  to  reflect  population  movements. 
Furthermore,  the  effects  of  all  systems  of 
apportionment  should  be  speclfled  as  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review,  thus  insuring  the  ap- 
plicability in  matters  of  representation  of 
the  14th,  15th,  19th,  or  any  subsequent 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  nae  to  submit 
these  views. 

APPENDIX 

On  June  25,  1965,  Mr.  James  Farmer,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Congress  on  Racial 
Equality,  testified  before  this  subcommittee. 
He  stated  categorically  that  "the  denial  of 
equal  representation  to  urban  dwellers  is 
most  directly  a  denial  of  full  citizenship  to 
the  Negro."  ^  Mr.  Farmer  stated  that  this 
principle  applies  directly  to  the  American 
South;  and  he  cites  percentage  increases  in 
the  nonwhite  urban  population  of  five 
States;  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  North  Carolina. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  1950  and 
1960  percentages  of  nonwhite  rural  popula- 
tion in  those  five  States  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Professors  White  and  Thomas:  ^o 


The  representation  of  rural  nonwhite  populations  in  5  southern  legislatures 


Rural  per- 
centape  of 
total  popu- 
lation 

(I) 

Rural  fx-ra'ntage  of  legis- 
lative representation— 

Nonwliito  percentage  of 
rural  population— 

In  lower 
chamber 

(II) 

In  upper 
cliamijcr 

(III) 

In  1950 
(IV) 

In  1900 
(V) 

Alabama      

■  45. 15 
'26.05 
'.36.73 
'  62. 31 
=  60.55 

'  60.  41 
'51.94 
'  44.  77 

2  68.04 
»70.30 

1  60.  09 
'50.54 
'  43.  67 

2  75.89 
2  66.25 

.•JO.  68 
21.78 
36.15 
48.19 
26.60 

28  96 

Florida    -  

16  31 

33.  4H 

Mississippi 

46.09 

North  Carolina 

25.40 

■  Artificial  rural  majorities  in  both  houses. 

'  Rural  majority  is  strengthened  in  both  houses. 

Several  facts  emerge.  First,  rural  Inter- 
ests did  hold  a  commanding  position  in  the 
legislatures  of  those  five  States  in  1962. 
Second,  the  non-white  portion  of  the  rural 
population  is  substantial  in  those  five  States 
and  is  not  declining  very  rapidly.  Third, 
rural  Negroes  could  in  theory  have  domi- 
nated the  upper  chamber  of  the  Mississippi 
Legislature — with  no  help  from  city  Ne- 
groes— under  the  apportionment  in  force  be- 
fore the  Baker  decision. 

These  flgures  suggest  that,  if  the  1965 
Civil  Rights  Act  should  magically  destroy  all 
barriers  to  Negro  political  participation,  and 
if  Negroes  participated  at  the  same  level  as 
whites,  and  were  as  effective  in  the  country 
as  in  the  cities,  then  the  Immediate  political 
influence  of  Negroes  would  be  greater  under 


the  apportionments  preceding  the  Baker  de- 
cision than  under  "one  man,  one  vote." 
This  would  be  true  only  if  district  bound- 
aries were  not  recast  to  divide  groups  of 
newly  participating  Negroes  between  several 
districts. 

Apportionment  with  districts  of  equal 
population  does  not  by  Itself  guarantee  fair 
representation  to  any  group  or  Its  individual 
members. 


VOTING  RECORD  ON  MAJOR 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


-  White  and  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  729. 

-"*  Technically.  California  voters  retained  the 
system  initiated  in  1926,  while  Coloradans 
chose  between  two  new  apportionments:  A 
Federal  plan  and  a  straight-population  plan. 
A  further  element  of  complexity  was  the  use 
of  multimember  districts  in  the  population- 
only  scheme. 


-•»  James  Farmer.  "Testimony  on  Reappor- 
tionment Before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee," p.  3. 

•"Colunms  I,  II,  and  III  from  White  and 
Thomas,  op.  cit.,  table  III,  p.  729.  Columns 
IV  and  V  calculated  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Census  of  Populations,  for  1950  and 
1960. 


The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    McVICKER.     Mr.    Speaker,   xm- 
fortunately,  because  of  serious  illness  in 
my  family  I  could  not  be  here  last  week. 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  my  posi- 
tion on  the  votes  that  were  taken  on 
major  legislation. 

Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  6675, 
medicare  and  other  social  security 
amendments,  was  agreed  to  in  the  House 
July  27.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  7984, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  was  agreed  to  in  the  House  on 
July  27.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

H.R.  77,  repealing  the  right-to-work 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
passed  the  House  July  28.  Had  I  been 
here  July  26,  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  the  rule.  On  July  28  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  recommital,  and  on  final 
passage  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  conference  reports  on  three  health 
bills,  S.  510 — health  program  extensions; 
H.R.  2984— health  research  facilities; 
and  H.R.  2095 — mental  health  staffing, 
were  agreed  to  in  the  House  July  27.  All 
actions  were  by  voice  vote  except  H.R. 
2985— mental  health  staffing.  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  in  sup- 
port of  all  three  measures. 

H.R.  8283,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  Act  of  1965,  expanding  the 
poverty  program,  passed  the  House 
July  22.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  final  passage. 

H.R.  8856,  amending  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  passed 
the  House  July  29,  1965.  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

H.R.  9026,  amending  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  passed  the  House  by  a  voice  vote 
July  29.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  in  support  of  its  passage. 

H.R.  8310,  amending  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  passed  the  House 
July  29  by  a  voice  vote.  Had  I  been  here 
I  would  have  voted  in  support  of  its 
passage. 

HONORABLE  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  since  De- 
cember 14,  1954,  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
June  30, 1965,  to  be  effective  July  31.  1965. 
His  health  has  been  poor  for  several 
months  and  the  advice  of  physicians 
prompted  his  decision.  With  his  resigna- 
tion the  American  people  have  lost  a 
loyal  and  most  capable  servant,  a  servant 
who  worked  unceasingly  to  bring  to  our 
attention  those  activities  in  the  Govern- 


ment which  indicated  a  need  for  congres- 
sional review,  correction,  or  change. 

He  has  truly  given  substance  to  the 
needs  of  the  Congress  as  contemplated 
in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.    This  act  called  for: 

The  creation  of  an  iiidependent  auditing 
department  will  produce  a  wonderful  change. 
The  officers  and  employees  of  this  depart- 
ment will  at  all  times  be  going  into  the 
separate  departments  In  the  examinations  of 
their  accounts.  They  wiU  discover  the  very 
facts  that  Congress  ought  to  be  in  possession 
of  and  can  fearlessly  and  without  fear  of 
removal  present  these  facts  to  Congress  and 
its  committees.  The  Independent  audit  will, 
therefore,  •  *  •  serve  to  Inform  Congress  at 
all  times  as  to  the  actual  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in 
every  department  of  the  Government. 


It  has  been  well  established  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral should  be  a  constructive  critic,  in  his 
area  of  responsibility  and  something 
more  than  a  bookkeeper  or  accountant. 
No  matter  which  political  party  controls 
the  Congress  or  the  Executive,  it  is  his 
responsibility  to  point  to  inefficiency  so 
that  it  may  be  corrected. 

The  intent  of  Congress  did  not  become 
a  part  of  the  law  vmtil  1945  when  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  were  declared  to  be 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Later  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  65)  spe- 
cifically designated  the  Comptroller 
General  an  agent  of  Congress.  Prior 
to  1946,  the  audit  concept  was  relatively 
simple  as  compared  with  the  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  General  Accovmting  Office. 
During  fiscal  year  1946,  43,672.262 
vouchers  were  examined;  and  at  June 
30,  1946,  14,219  employees  were  on  the 
payroll.  This  compares  with  a  payroll 
of  4,350  on  June  30, 1964. 

The  changed  concept  of  how  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  would  best  serve  Con- 
gress was  started  under  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  from  November  1,  1940,  through 
April  30,  1954.  He  initiated  a  new  ap- 
proach and  methods  with  emphasis  on 
furnishing  information  and  assistance 
to  Congress. 

Comptroller  General  Campbell 
brought  to  his  position  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience. Prom  1924  to  1941  he  held 
various  responsible  financial  positions  in 
private  businesses  and  the  public  ac- 
counting profession.  He  became  associ- 
ated with  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City  in  1941  in  an  administrative 
capacity.  He  resigned  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Columbia  University 
when  he  responded  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's appointment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  July  1953.  Then 
following  his  loyal  and  commendable 
service,  he  was  called  upon  again  and 
became  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  on  December  14.  1954. 

During  his  period  in  office,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  changed,  with 
emphasis  on  serving  Congress  promptly 
and  efficiently  with  the  use  of  profes- 
sional personnel.  The  following  com- 
parisons will  show  the  change  in  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  employed  as  of  June 
30    1956,  and  June  30,  1964:    Certified 


public  accountants  increased  from  288 
to  393;  other  professional  accountants 
from  1,019  to  1,701.  During  the  same 
period,  fiscal  auditors,  transportation 
auditors,  and  investigators  v.-ere  reduced 
from  a  total  of  1,513  to  800  and  the  legal 
staff  from  596  to  294.  Other  employees, 
mostly  in  supporting  and  clerical  posi- 
tions, were  reduced  in  number  from  2,136 
to  1,162.  In  total,  there  were  5,552  em- 
ployees on  the  payroll  in  1956  and  4,350 
in  1964, 

The  scope  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  under  the  di- 
rection of  Comptroller  General  Camp- 
bell during  fiscal  year  1964  Is  described 
in  the  introduction  to  his  annual  report 
for  that  year.  His  staff  reviewed  U.S. 
Government  disbursements  at  340  loca- 
tions in  41  foreign  countries  and  about 
2,400  locations  in  the  United  States. 
Estimated  financial  benefits  to  the  tax- 
payers amounted  to  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion- ..i.  J 
The  Transportation  Division  audited 

almost  5  million  bills  of  lading  and  issued 
claims  against  the  carriers  for  over- 
charges of  more  than  $11  million. 

The  General  Counsel's  office  handled 
5,330  decisions  and  related  matters. 
Among  these  were  788  legislative  or  legal 
reports  to  committees  or  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  Auditing  Division  issued  more 
than  1,000  audit  reports  to  Congress. 
Roughly,  half  of  these  reports  were  in 
response  to  requests  by  congressional 
committees,  officers  of  Congress,  or  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, over  9,000  man-days  of  technical 
assistance  were  provided  to  congressional 
committees. 

A  few  months  ago  a  leading  newspaper 
columnist  noted  that  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Campbell  has  done  a  fearless  job  re- 
gardless of  whether  his  reports  criticize 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  His  leader- 
ship has  been  extremely  demanding  for 
him,  his  integrity  and  courage  have  been 
an  example  to  all.  We  all  salute  him  on 
his  retirement  and  hope  for  his  prompt 
recovery.  We  hope  further  that  his 
health  will  permit  us  to  call  upon  his 
experience  and  wisdom  for  advice  in  the 
future. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  mv  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  a  letter  which  was  before  the 
conferees,  I  sent  the  following  wire  to 
the  Honorable  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 

Augusts.  1965. 
Hon  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington.  DC: 
As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
I  understand  you  were  present  In  the  gallery, 
I  was  going  to  demand  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  which  I  referred  to,  dated  July  29,  1965, 
and  which  was  quoted  in  the  conference  on 
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the  voting  rights  bill  In  toto  last  Thursday 
relating  to  a  major  matter  before  the  con- 
ference and  quoting  one  of  the  civil  rights 
leaders,  be  made  public.  Since  that  time, 
the  press  has  acquired  some  information  con- 
cerning the  letter.  Including  who  the  writer 
was;  namely,  yourself,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
addressing  this  telegram  to  you  asking  that 
the  entire  letter  be  made  public  immediately. 
I  consider  this  matter  within  the  public 
domain,  but  in  keeping  with  your  request 
In  the  letter  that  it  not  be  made  public,  I 
am  willing  to  give  you  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  yourself.  If  this  Is  not  done, 
then,  of  course,  I  will  feel  free  to  make  the 
letter  public  myself  in  that  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  public  domain  and  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  House  should  be  fully 
advised.  Th°  press  apparently  has  acquired 
from  other  soiuces  certain  selected  quotes 
from  the  letter  and  I  think  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  entire  letter  be  made  public. 
William  C.  Ckamer, 
Member  o/  Congress,  Florida. 


MINIMUM   WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  General  Labor  Subcommittee  will 
report  tomorrow  morning  a  minimum 
wage  bill  which  I  feel  will  probably  affect 
nearly  eveiy  Member  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. I  would,  therefore,  like  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions from  constitutents  or  questions  of 
your  own,  if  you  wish  to  get  our  explana- 
tion of  the  bill,  we  will  be  happy  to  give 
you  such  explanation  directly  and  if 
enough  of  you  wish  to  do  so  following 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, I  would  be  delighted  to  obtain 
a  special  order  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering as  many  questions  as  possible  at 
that  time  if  you  would  be  good  enough 
to  let  me  know. 


A    BILL    FOR    THE    RELIEF   OF   MR. 
JUAN  A.  DEL  REAL 

Mrs.  RETD  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Juan  A.  del  Real,  a  Cuban  refugee  who 
is  graduating  from  St.  Louis  University 
Law  School  in  Febiniary  of  1966.  Be- 
cause of  the  dilemma  of  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Missouri  Bar 
Association  and  their  interrelationship 
with  the  naturalization  laws,  Mr.  del 
Real  finds  that  he  could  not  practice  law 
for  a  period  of  approximately  8  to  9 
months. 

Mr.  del  Real's  case  is  one  that  has  its 
counterpart  in  most  of  the  States  of  our 
country.  The  bar  associations  of  States 
like  Missouri  require  that  a  person  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before 
he  is  admitted  for  membership. 


After  leaving  Cuba  in  November  of 
1960  because  of  the  existing  political 
situation  there.  Mr.  del  Real  declared 
himself  a  political  refugee.  He  married 
an  American  girl  and  lived  in  St.  Louis 
until  November  of  1963.  When  he  made 
inquiries  about  becoming  an  American 
citizen,  he  was  told  that  the  time  he  had 
spent  in  this  country  as  a  refugee  would 
not  count  toward  the  3 -year  period  of 
time  necessary  for  the  spouse  of  an 
American  citizen  to  become  naturalized. 
Due  to  this  fact,  he  left  the  United  States 
and  went  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
where  he  applied  for  and  was  granted  a 
residence  visa.  He  reentered  the  United 
States  on  November  7,  1963,  as  a  per- 
manent resident. 

Although  Mr.  del  Real  has  already 
spent  over  3  years  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  time  did  not  count  toward 
citizenship  since  he  was  a  refugee;  and 
he  will  not  be  entitled  to  U.S.  citizenship 
and  membership  in  the  Missouri  Bar 
Association  until  November  7,  1966. 
about  9  months  after  his  graduation 
from  St.  Louis  University  Law  School. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
holding  that  the  time  he  spent  in  this 
country  as  a  refugee  will  be  considered 
in  compliance  with  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  it 
relates  to  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence. Of  course,  the  bill  would  have  to 
be  approved  before  or  soon  after  Febru- 
ary of  1966  in  order  to  prove  beneficial. 
If  it  were  not  approved,  Mr.  del  Real 
could  not  practice  law  for  about  9  months 
between  the  time  he  graduates  in  Febru- 
ary of  1966  and  the  time  he  would  nor- 
mally become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  November  of  1966. 


THE   175TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
August  4,  1965,  will  be  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  intend  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremonies  there,  which  will 
be  highlighted  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's first  day  of  issuance  of  a  4-cent 
commemorative  postal  card  honoring 
this  milestone  in  the  annals  of  our  great 
principal  agency  for  maritime  safety  and 
marine  law  enforcement. 

Last  week,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83)  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  for  nationwide  recognition  of  the 
first  century  and  three-quarters  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  dedication  to  hvunanity 
through  the  saving  of  life  and  property 
at  sea.  In  Massachusetts,  by  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  John  A.  Volpe,  tomor- 


row  is   being   observed   as   U.S.   Coast 
Guard  Day. 

Inasmuch  as  circumstances  prevented 
President  Johnson  from  issuing  his  proc- 
lamation until  today,  I  not  only  plan  to 
quote  it  at  Newburyport  tomorrow,  but 
I  believe  that  inclusion  of  its  text  in  the 
Record  will  help  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  its  message  on  the  eve  of  the 
occasion  we  are  celebrating.  Therefore, 
I  am  at  this  point  inserting  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  together  with  the 
Massachusetts  Governor's  proclamation, 
as  follows: 

Proclamation  Commemorating  the  Pound- 
ing or  THE  Coast  Guard  by  the  President 
OF  the  United  States  of  America 
Whereas  each  year,  the  lives  and  property 
of  thousands  of  people  are  protected  or  saved 
by  the  vigilance  and  alertness  of  the  Coast 
Guard;   and 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  U.S.  law  afloat 
and  the  protection  of  the  Integrity  of  U.S. 
shores  are  key  responsibilities  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  and 

Whereas  the  safety  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  and  numerous  pleasure  craft  operat- 
ing in  our  waters  and  on  the  high  seas  is  of 
primary  concern  to  the  Coast  Guard  through 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  re- 
quirements for  seaworthiness,  proper  equip- 
ment, qualified  personnel,  and  the  system  of 
aids  to  navigation;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  maintains  a 
state  of  readiness  as  a  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and 

Whereas  August  4,  1965,  marks  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Nation's  oldest,  continuous,  sea- 
going service;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  the  Coast  Guard 
receive  the  recognition  and  support  of  all 
citizens  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  many 
tasks; 

Whereas  the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  who 
are  called  upon  to  act  in  situations  of  stress 
and  danger  draw  a  great  part  of  their 
strength  and  courage  from  this  recognition 
and  support;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  resolution 
approved  August  3,  1965,  has  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  commem- 
orating the  175th  anniversary,  on  August  4, 
1965,  of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
at  Newburyport,  Mass:  Now,  therefore, 

I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  Stats  to  observe  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Coast  Guard  on 
August  4,  1965,  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

I  also  urge  appropriate  State  and  local 
officials,  as  well  as  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations, to  join  the  observance  of  this 
milestone  In  the  history  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House. 


A  Proclamation  by  His  Excellency,  John 
A.  Volpe,  Governor,  1965 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  our  oldest 
continuous  seagoing  armed  service,  by  Its 
vigilance  and  alertness  each  year  saves 
hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
property;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  Is  our  principal 
agency  for  promoting  marine  safety  and  law 
enforcement  in  all  its  phases,  including  the 
merchant  marine  as  well  as  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  recreational  boatmen  who 
annually  throng  our  waterways;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard,  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  maintains  Itself  In 
a  state  of  constant  military  readiness  to  as- 
sist In  the  defense  of  our  country;  and 
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Whereas  August  4,  1965  marks  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Coast 
Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass.;    and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  depends 
upon  the  wholehearted  support  of  all  our 
people  for  the  successful  discharge  of  Its 
many  duties:  Now.  therefore, 

I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  day  of  August  4,  1965,  as  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Day  and  urge  all  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  take  cognizance  of  this  event, 
in  commemoration  of  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  to  appropri- 
ately participate  in  its  observance. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 

John  A.  Volpe. 
Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  during  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  for  fiscal  year  1967,  I 
was  called  off  the  floor  by  a  constituent 
and  missed  the  roUcall  vote.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
resolution.  I  favor  the  additional  funds 
to  continue  the  program  and  I  favor 
safety  on  the  highways.  However,  I  ob- 
ject to  that  section  which  gives  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Commerce  final  authority  in 
this  matter. 


A   SPECIAL  BIRTHDAY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  a  very  special  birthday  celebration  this 
weekend.  It  will  take  place  in  a  pictur- 
esque community  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  Franklin  County,  Mass.  It  will  be 
large — everyone  in  the  town  has  been  in- 
vited. It  will  be  long— it  begins  on  Fri- 
day and  does  not  end  until  Sunday  night. 
And,  it  will  be  significant — it  marks  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  Charlemont,  Mass. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  share  this 
historic  occasion  with  my  neighlxtrs  in 
Charlemont.  However,  legislative  duties 
will  take  me  elsewhere,  and  so  I  want  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  today  taking  note 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  events  in 
Charlemont's  early  history. 

The  story  begins  on  June  27,  1735, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  granted  to  the 
town  of  Boston  three  tracts  of  land  in 
western  Massachusetts,  one   of   which. 


Boston  Township  No.  1,  later  became 
Checkley's  Town  and  finally  Charlemont. 
The  grant  stipulated  that  within  5  years 
the  city  of  Boston  should  settle  at  least 
60  families  in  the  township,  build  a  meet- 
ing house  and  a  school,  and  secure  a 
minister  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  land 
was  surveyed  in  1736,  but  no  attempts  at 
settlement  were  made.  Instead,  the 
selectmen  sold  the  town  the  following 
year  to  John  Read,  Esq.,  for  £1,020. 

Read  sold  it  to  John  Checkley  and 
Gersholm  Keyes,  who  in  turn  divided  it 
up  and  sold  parcels  of  it  to  others,  and 
so  the  story  went.  The  purchasers  were 
interested  in  speculation  rather  than  in 
settlement,  and  so  the  greenhills  of 
Charlemont  remained  untouched  for  8 
years  after  the  township  was  established. 
A  "Historical  Discourse"  delivered  by 
Joseph  White  of  Charlemont  in  1858, 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  describes 
well  the  first  settlement  of  Charlemont. 
White  says: 

This  quiet  valley,  now  so  beautiful  with 
its  garniture  of  green,  and  these  guardian 
hills,  still  bore  up  the  ancient  forest.  But 
the  time  appointed  for  a  wonderful  change 
was  at  hand.  The  ax  was  now  to  be  laid 
at  the  root  of  the  giant  trees;  the  blue  smoke 
was  now  to  curl  from  the  low  cabin  of  the 
pioneer;  and  the  voice  of  Industry,  and  the 
notes  of  prayer  and  praise,  were  now  to 
arise;  and  the  long,  dark  reign  of  wild  beast, 
and  wilder  man,  not  without  a  bitter 
struggle,  was  soon  to  cease  forever.  The 
first  settler— the  patriarch  of  the  valley — 
was  on  his  way.  In  the  spring  of  1743,  if  not. 
Indeed,  in  the  previous  autumn,  Moses  Rice, 
of  Rutland,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  the  town  and  settled 
upon  the  tract  which  he  had  previously 
purchased. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Captain  Rice  and 
his  sons  had  visited  the  place  during  the 
previous  summer,  and  begun  the  work  of 
preparation;  had  cleared  portions  of  the 
meadow  and  prepared  them  for  cultivation; 
had  hewn  the  timber,  and.  perhaps,  erected 
the  house  which  was  to  be  his  future  home. 
This  supposition  receives  some  support  from 
the  statement  of  his  son,  Sylvanus  Rice, 
handed  down  to  us  by  his  daughter,  the  late 
Mrs.  Fuller,  that  "he  had  slept  under  the 
buttonwood  tree,"  still  standing  by  the  road- 
side, near  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  William  Patch, 
"when  there  was  no  other  white  person  in 
town." 

Feebly,  Indeed,  can  we  of  the  present  gen- 
eration conceive  of,  and,  much  less,  ade- 
quately appreciate  the  difficult  and  exhaust- 
ing labors,  the  privations  and  hardships  ex- 
perienced by  the  little  band  of  hardy  adven- 
turers who  leveled  the  primeval  forests  and 
turned  the  first  furrow  In  these  peaceful 
fields,  which  now  smile,  In  quiet  beauty,  be- 
neath our  eyes.  Yet,  with  strong  hands  and 
resolute  hearts,  the  father  and  his  youthful 
sons  went  to  their  work.  The  forests  re- 
treated before  them;  the  harvest  was 
gathered:  comforts  were  multiplied;  the  signs 
of  plenty  increased;  and  a  prosperous  and 
smiling  future  seemed  before  them. 


But  in  1744  hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
savage  Indians  were  incited  by  the 
French  against  the  English  colonists. 
They  came  down  Lake  Champlain  to 
Crown  Point,  followed  Otter  Creek  to  the 
highlands  of  Vermont,  whence  they  spUt 
up  into  small  parties  and  proceeded 
along  the  Hoosic,  Deerfield,  and  Con- 
necticut River  valleys  until  they  reached 
the  infant  English  settlements.  The 
English  defense  consisted  of  a  chain  of 


forts  along  the  northern  border  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, garrisoned  by  small  parties 
of  soldiers  from  the  colony.  The  most 
important  post.  Fort  Massachusetts,  lo- 
cated at  the  northern  base  of  Saddle 
Mountain  in  the  Hoosic  Valley,  was 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  benefactor  of  the  college  in 
Williamstown  which  bears  his  name. 

Despite  the  threat  of  danger  from  the 
north.  Rice  continued  to  cultivate  his 
fields.  Since  his  home  was  on  the  route 
from  Deerfield  to  Fort  Massachusetts,  it 
was  a  frequent  stopping  place  for  colo- 
nial soldiers,  and  a  welcome  refuge  for 
small  parties  of  scouts  engaged  in  their 
dangerous  marches. 

Fort  Massachusetts  fell  on  August  20, 
1746.  The  small  garrison  of  22  men 
fought  bravely  for  28  hours,  after  which 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  from  lack 
of  ammunition.  During  the  same  week, 
Moses  Rice  moved  his  family  to  Deer- 
field. This  prudent  retreat  saved  their 
lives,  for  when  Rice  returned  a  few  days 
later,  he  found  his  home  burned  to  the 
ground.  His  provisions  were  gone,  his 
cattle  slaughtered,  his  hay.  grain,  and 
farming  tools  destroyed.  With  a  broken 
heart  he  took  his  wife  and  children  home 
to  Rutland,  where  they  remained  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

But  such  was  the  courage  and  resolve 
of  that  sturdy  pioneer  that  he  eventually 
returned  to  his  desolate  homestead.  A 
new  house  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one,  and  a  separate  dwelling  was 
built  nearby  for  his  son  Samuel,  who  by 
now  had  three  sons — Moses,  Asa,  and 
Martin.  This  time  two  other  families 
joined  the  Rices.  Othniel  Taylor  and 
his  brother  Jonathan  arrived  about  1749; 
Gershom,  Joshua,  and  Seth  Hawks,  prob- 
ably with  their  father  Eleazer,  came  in 
1750. 

In  the  summer  of  1752,  the  three  fami- 
lies sent  Captain  Rice  to  Boston  to  peti- 
tion the  general  court  for  relief.  Rice's 
petition  stated  in  part: 

He  and  several  others,  knowing  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant,  and  expecting  it  would  be 
complied  with,  purchased  a  part  of  said  town- 
ship and  became  obliged  to  settle  the  same 
agreeable  to  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and 
have  made  considerable  Improvements;  but. 
by  reasoa  of  the  negligence  of  the  other  pro- 
prietors, are  brought  under  great  and  Insup- 
portable difficulties  and  hardships,  not  being 
able  to  support  the  ministry,  build  mills,  or 
even  mend  the  roads  and  make  suitable 
bridges  (the  nearest  mill  being  20  miles  dis- 
tant) .  Your  petitioner,  therefore.  In  behalf 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  said  township,  humbly 
pray  that  your  honor  and  honors  would  take 
their  case  into  your  wise  and  compassionate 
consideration,  and  grant  a  tax  on  the  lands 
of  the  nonresident  proprietors.  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  settlement;  or  relieve  the  said 
inhabitants  In  such  way  as  your  honor  and 
honors  shall  think  reasonable.  And  as  In 
duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

The  general  com't  hastened  to  assist 
the  settlers.  A  tax  of  1  penny  per  acre 
was  levied,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
build  a  meeting  house,  support  preach- 
ing, and  encourage  the  construction  of 
roads  and  mills.  Moses  Rice  was  desig- 
nated to  call  a  town  meeting,  at  which  a 
clerk,  treasurer,  assessors,  and  other  nec- 
essary officers  would  be  chosen.  Rice 
was  also  granted  100  acres  of  land  at 
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the  south  end  of  the  township  "in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  losses  he  sustained." 

Rice's  new  land  was  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Wilder,  who  had  recently  pur- 
chased all  of  the  unsold  land  in  the 
township.  He  moved  to  Charlemont 
from  Lancaster,  and  settled  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  town.  Around  him 
grew  up  a  group  of  men  mostly  from 
Lancaster  and  Leominister.  and  Mr. 
White's  narrative  reports  that  "in  the 
proprietary  and  town  meetings  of  sub- 
sequent years — they — were  designated  by 
the  river  men  as  the  Lancaster  party." 

Mr.  White  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  early 
town  meetings,  at  which  Captain  Rice 
presided  as  moderator.  Committees  were 
formed  to  collect  taxes,  lay  out  roads, 
and  secure  a  preacher.  At  one  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  pay  "Mr.  Aaron  Rice,  who 
hath  built  a  corn  mill  in  said  town,  which 
is  allowed  by  the  proprietors  to  be  of 
public  use  for  the  town,  £170  old  tenor, 
in  part  satisfaction  for  building  said  mill 
provided  the  said  Aaron  Rice  will  give 
a  sufficient  obligation  to  the  propriety  to 
keep  said  mill  in  repair,  and  grind  at  all 
convenient  times  for  the  proprietors,  tak- 
ing one-sixteenth  part  for  toll,  and  no 
more:  and  to  keep  said  mill  in  repair  for 
the  space  of  10  years  from  this  day." 

Thus  the  little  settlement,  so  long  in 
getting  its  start,  began  to  prosper  under 
its  organization  as  a  propriety  or  planta- 
tion. But  It  was  destined  to  receive  one 
more  serious  blow  before  its  success 
could  be  firmly  established.  In  1754,  the 
smoldering  conflict  between  the  French 
and  English  burst  into  flames  again.  It 
was  the  final  struggle  for  possession  of 
a  rich  new  land,  made  more  intense  by 
the  conflict  between  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant religious  backgrounds  and  op- 
posing nationalities.  The  French  ce- 
mented their  relations  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Northeast  in  preparation  for  a 
massive  and  deadily  assault,  while  the 
English  settlers  repaired  their  old  de- 
fenses and  stood  ready  for  war. 

Charlemont  took  measures  to  protect 
herself.  Captain  Rice  and  his  sons  forti- 
fied their  homes,  and  other  residents 
moved  their  dwellings  together  and  en- 
closed them  with  pickets.  The  defenses 
were  made  at  the  settlers'  own  cost,  and 
no  soldiers  were  furnished  to  provide 
additional  protection.  The  settlers  kept 
a  constant  vigil,  and  worked  with  mus- 
kets in  hand,  while  women  and  children 
never  left  their  homes  unguarded.  One 
day.  tragedy  struck.  Mr.  White's  narra- 
tive provides  a  vivid  description: 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  11th  day  of 
June  1755.  Captain  Rice,  his  son  Artemaa 
Rice,  his  grandson  Asa  Rice — a  boy  9  years 
of  age — Titus  King  Phineas  Arms,  and  oth- 
ers, went  into  the  meadow  which  lies  south 
of  the  present  village  road,  having  Millbrook 
on  the  east  and  Rice's  brook  on  the  w^est, 
for  the  purpose  of  hoeing  corn.  Captain 
Rice  was  plowing  and  the  boy  riding  the 
horse:  the  others  were  engaged  in  hoeing, 
except  one  who  acted  as  sentinel — passing 
throiigh  the  field,  from  brook  to  brook,  with 
musket  in  hand,  while  the  firearms  of  the 
others  were  placed  against  a  pile  of  logs 
near  the  western  brook.  This,  instead  of 
flowing  in  a  direct  line  to  the  river,  as  at 
present,  entered  the  field  at  some  distance 
below  where  the  road  now  runs,  and  passed 
in   a  southeasterly  direction   nearly   to  the 


mouth  of  Millbrook.  Meanwhile  a  party  of 
six  Indians,  as  tradition  Informs  us,  having 
carefully  observed  their  victims  from  the 
neighboring  hill,  stole  cautiously  down  the 
western  brook;  and.  concealed  by  the  thick 
brushwood  upon  its  banks,  watched  till  the 
working  party  were  near  to  Millbrook  and 
farthest  from  their  firearms,  when  they  sud- 
denly fired  and  rushed  upon  the  defenseless 
party. 

Arms  fell  dead  In  the  cornfield;  Captain 
Rice  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  the 
lad  Asa  upon  the  horse,  and  Titus  King,  a 
young  man,  and  a  relation  of  Captain  Rice. 
Artemas  Rice  escaped  after  a  hot  pursuit, 
and  reached  Taylor's  Port  at  noon.  The  in- 
mates of  the  house  in  the  adjoining  field, 
hearing  the  firing,  fled  to  the  fort. 

The  Indians,  however,  made  no  further  at- 
tack, but  withdrew  with  their  three  captives 
to  the  high  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
p\iblic  house.  Here  the  aged  and  wounded 
man  was  left  alone  with  a  single  savage,  to 
meet  his  fate.  After  a  fearful  struggle,  he 
fell  beneath  the  tomahawk,  and  was  left, 
scalped  and  bleeding,  to  die.  Late  in  the 
day  he  was  found  yet  alive,  and  brought  to 
his  son's  house,  where  he  expired  in  the 
evening. 

The  other  prisoners  were  led  to  Crown 
Point,  and  thence  to  Canada.  The  lad  was 
ransomed  after  a  captivity  of  6  years. 

King  was  carried  to  Prance,  thence  to  Eng- 
land, whence  he,  at  length,  returned  to 
Northampton  his  native  place. 

On  receiving  the  alarm,  Mr.  Taylor  has- 
tened to  Deerfleld  for  succor,  and  returned 
the  same  night  with  25  men.  They  proceed- 
ed up  the  river  in  the  morning  to  Rice's  fort, 
but  only  to  witness  the  desolations  of  the 
preceding  day.  and  to  render  their  kind  of- 
fices to  the  stricken  family  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  Sad.  Indeed,  was  this  the  first 
burial  day  In  Charlemont;  sad.  when  sons  and 
daughters,  and  their  little  ones,  looked  for 
the  last  time  Into  the  mangled  face  of  the 
aged  sire,  and  buried  him  in  silence  and 
gloom  beneath  his  own  soil.  His  grave  was 
made  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  his 
dwelling:  and  here  also,  by  his  side,  they 
burled  the  young  man.  Phineas  Arms,  who 
had  fallen  with  him  in  the  field. 

Fortunately,  this  was  the  last  time  that 
Charlemont  was  exposed  to  the  horrors 
of  Indian  depredation.  The  tide  was 
turning  and  the  French  and  Indians  were 
forced  to  hasten  back  to  defend  their  own 
territories  on  Lake  Champlain  and  in 
Canada.  In  September  1759,  Quebec 
was  taken,  foreshadowing  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  the  French.  In  1763.  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  France  lost  forever  her 
foothold  on  American  soil. 

For  the  next  3  years  Charlemont  grew 
and  began  to  prosper.  There  were  new 
town  meetings,  and  the  projects  begun 
before  the  war  were  resumed  and  com- 
pleted. On  June  21.  1765,  in  response  to 
the  petitions  of  the  settlers,  Charlemont 
was  incorporated  as  an  independent 
township. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  story  be- 
hind the  birthday  celebration  this  week- 
end. It  is  a  fine  story,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  there  is  much  to  celebrate. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  join  with  me  in  sending  our  warmest 
best  wishes  to  Charlemont  on  this,  her 
proud  and  historic  200th  birthday. 


EMPLOYEE  PENSION  AND  WELFARE 
FUNDS 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   [Mr.  Reio]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  along  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  of  employee  pension 
and  welfare  funds.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

This  bill  will  not  affect  those  unions 
and/or  companies  which  are  administer- 
ing welfare  and  pension  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  customary  fiduciary  stand- 
ards— it  is  aimed  solely  at  those  unscrup- 
ulous persons  who  would  deprive  em- 
ployees and  union  members  of  the  bene- 
fits earned  by  long  years  of  service. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to: 

First.  Prohibit  any  officer  of  a  firm  or 
a  union  from  receiving,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  money  other  than  normal 
pension  benefits  from  an  employee  bene- 
fit fund. 

Second.  Insure  that  all  fund  assets 
will  ultimately  be  distributed  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund  and  not  diverted 
for  any  other  purpose,  or  to  the  personal 
use  of  those  in  control  of  the  fund  and 
prohibit  the  transfer  of  fund  assets  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Third.  Extend  existing  Federal  law 
and  regulations  so  that  they  cover  all 
employee  benefit  funds,  whether  or  not 
they  are  established  jointly  by  labor  and 
management. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  sue  in  Federal  court  to  regain 
illegally  diverted  assets  for  the  fund,  to 
restrain  such  diversions  or  to  compel 
payment  of  benefits,  and  to  put  the  fund 
into  receivership  if  necessary. 

Rfth.  Allow  individual  beneficiaries  to 
sue  in  Federal  court  to  recover  benefits  or 
to  protect  or  recover  the  fund's  assets 

It  is  shocking  that  there  are  loopholes 
in  existing  law  which  would  allow  the 
misappropriations  of  employee  benefit 
fund  assets.  Yet,  such  appears  to  be  the 
case.  During  hearings  recently  held  by 
the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  on  the  administration  of 
welfare  and  pension  funds,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  a  "union  officer  transferred 
several  million  dollars  in  trust  fund  as- 
sets arising  out  of  a  union  welfare  fund 
to  a  dummy  corporation  organized  in 
Liberia  and  completely  controlled  by 
union  officers  who  have  the  power  to 
dissolve  that  corporation  at  any  time 
and  to  distribute  the  assets  to  them- 
selves." According  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Labor  Etepartment, 
this  is  probably  within  the  law.  It 
should  be  corrected. 

The  bill,  I  propose,  would  close  these 
loopholes  and  in  addition  would  provide 
a  battery  of  procedural  avenues  of  en- 
forcement. 

First,  an  individual  beneficiary  could 
sue  in  Federal  district  court  to  recover 
any  benefit  denied  him  in  violation  of  the 
statute. 

Second.  Any  beneficiary  could  sue  on 
behalf  of  the  fund  to  compel  any  per.son 
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to  return  to  the  fund  or  on  behalf  of  a 
beneficiary  to  recover  benefits,  compel  re- 
turn of  misappropriated  funds,  or  re- 
strain violations  of  the  statute.  And  if 
the  Secretary  requests  it  and  the  court 
finds  It  appropriate,  the  district  court 
could  appoint  a  receiver  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  assets  and  conserve  and  ad- 
Jainister  the  fund  until  the  violations  of 
he  statute  have  been  remedied. 


THE    HONORABLE    JAMES    D. 
WEAVER  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  fitting  that  from  time  to  time  we 
take  note  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  by 
tlieir  service   in  past  Congresses  have 
made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  its  people.    In 
this  regard,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
give    recognition   to   the    work    of    our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  James 
D.  Weaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  during  his 
tenure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  the  past  88th  Congress,  Jim 
Weaver,  who  In  private  life  had  been  a 
physician  in  Erie,  Pa.,  until  1948,  served 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  which  consid- 
ers the  budget  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.    He  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Subcommittees 
on  Research  and  Development  and  Space 
Sciences  and  Applications.    In  this  ca- 
pacity. Congressman  Weaver  was  a  zeal- 
ous guardian  of  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.     At  the  same  time  he 
recognized  the  paramount  importance  of 
maintaining  U.S.  superiority  in  the  vital 
area  of  science  and  technology.    Along 
with  other  House  Members,  he  strongly 
urged  formation  of  a  special  congres- 
sional group  to  help  shift  emphasis  of 
the  U.S.  space  program  toward  meeting 
the  Soviet  thrust  for  miUtary  domination 
of  inner  space. 

Along  with  his  concern  for  our  coun- 
try's defensive  posture  in  space.  Con- 
gressman Weaver  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  a  firm  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  Communist  threat  in  Latin 
America  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Under  his  guidance  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Congressmen  was  formed  to  explore 
and  consider  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved. He  was  among  the  foremost  in 
understanding  the  continuing  need  for 
policies  and  programs  to  protect  the  free 
world's  vital  Interests  against  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  international  communism. 

Jim  Weaver  served  the  24th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  faith- 
fully and  well.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  three  counties  which  comprise  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  Keystone 
State  reaped  the  benefits  of  his  efforts. 
As  an  example,  the  employment  picture 
improved  to  the  extent  that  the  label  of 
"distressed  area"  has  finally  been  re- 


moved and  unemployment  has  fallen  be- 
low the  national  average.  Through  Con- 
gressman Weaver's  efforts,  progress  was 
made  in  securing  funds  for  both  continu- 
ing useful  projects  and  initiating  new 
projects  of  importance  to  his  district. 
Moreover,  he  was  always  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  his  constituents  and  conscien- 
tious in  his  efforts  to  secure  prompt 
action. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  Jim  Weaver  was  appointed  to 
the  important  and  powerful  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  a  signal  honor 
for  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress.  As 
a  member  of  this  important  committee 
for  14  years  I  was  pleased  to  have  a  per- 
son of  Jim's  outstanding  ability  and  dedi- 
cation assigned  to  this  group  that  has 
the  responsibiUty  to  critically  scrutinize 
the  Federal  budget. 

Jim  Weaver's  concern  for  his  district 
includes  his  longstanding  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  would  have 
been  in  a  strong  position  to  exert  his 
influence  against  the  appropriations  of 
funds  for  this  billion-dollar  boondoggle. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  a  man 
of  Jim  Weaver's  stature  and  high  sense 
of  duty  to  country.  His  record  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  88th  Congress  stands  as  a  trib- 
ute to  his  dedication  and  diligent  efforts 
on  behalf  of  those  principles  which  make 
America  a  great  republic. 


UNIFORM  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Praser],  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak 
following  my  own  today;  and  further 
that  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  wels  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  time 
uniformity  for  several  years.  Time  prob- 
lems plagued  our  State  during  the  years  I 
was  a  member  of  our  Minnesota  Senate, 
but  these  problems  were  not  settled  then 
and  I  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
them  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  believe  we  need  Federal  legislation 
to  resolve  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
use  of  daylight  saving  time,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  introduced  bills  In  the  88th 
and  89th  Congress  to  provide  a  uniform 
period  for  the  use  of  daylight  saving 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  realize  the  com- 
plexities of  the  time  Issue.  Although  the 
bill  which  I  have  Introduced,  H.R.  6134, 


is  a  short,  straightforward  measure,  it 
does  not  belie  the  fact  that  time  prob- 
lems are  knotty. 

Befone  1883  we  had  no  regular  time 
zones,  and  it  was  in  that  year  that  the 
railroad  industry  created  four  time  zones. 
This  eliminated  much  of  the  confusion 
that  had  arisen,  and  this  system  was  In 
effect  until  the  Standard  Time  Act  of 
1918  was  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

This  bit  of  histoi-y  shatters  the  myth 
of  "God's  time"  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  from  opponents  of  daylight  saving 
time.  The  plain  truth  is  that  standard 
time  Is  really  railroad  time  and  not  God's 
time.  Tlie  standard  time  law  which 
went  into  effect  in  1918  has  not  been 
changed  since  its  original  enactment. 
During  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
Congress  adopted  nationwide  daylight 
saving  time.  Except  for  the  war  years, 
the  question  of  the  use  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  has  been  left  to  local  authorities 
causing  what  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribes as  "time  schizophrenia." 

The  latest  Information  available  to  me 
Indicates  that  36  States  observe  daylight 
saving  time.  Eighteen  of  these  States 
have  daylight  saving  time  on  a  statewide 
basis  and  18  States  allow  their  local 
communities  to  decide  the  issue.  I  will 
insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  list  of  those  States  observing  daylight 
saving  time.  The  combined  population 
of  these  32  States  is  almost  110  million 
or  over  half  of  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  causes  of 
time  confusion  is  the  widespread  varia- 
tion in  the  dates  on  which  daylight  sav- 
ing time  begins  and  ends. 

The  variation  in  dates  on  which  day- 
light saving  time  begins  has  been  reduced 
but  there  still  are  important  exceptions 
to  the  general  starting  date  of  the  last 
Sunday  in  April.  Ten  States  begin  day- 
light saving  time  on  dates  other  than  the 
last  Sunday  In  April.  Of  these,  two 
States  begin  on  Memorial  Day,  one 
State  on  the  Monday  after  Memorial 
Day,  one  State  on  May  5,  and  several 
States  have  varying  dates  because  they 
leave  it  up  to  local  officials. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  begins 
daylight  saving  time  on  the  fourth  Sun- 
day In  May. 

Of  the  18  States  having  statewide  day- 
light saving  time,  all  but  3  will  return 
to  standard  time  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
October.  The  communities  of  one  of 
these  States  switch  Instead  on  the  last 
Sundays  of  September  and  October.  One 
State  returns  to  standard  time  on  Labor 
Day  but  has  unofficial  "summer  hours" 
continuing  In  some  areas  as  long  as  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  October.  The  other 
State  will  return  to  standard  time  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  October,  except  for 
two  counties  which  remain  on  daylight 
saving  time  year  around. 

Of  the  18  States  having  nonstatewlde 
daylight  saving  time  only  1  will  end 
daylight  saving  time  on  the  last  Simday 
In  October. 

To  complicate  matters  even  more, 
some  communities  in  two  States  have 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Some  other  States,  I  understand, 
are  now  considering  the  use  of  daylight 
saving  time  In  excess  of  the  usual  6- 
month  period. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  turn  to  the  situa- 
tion in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
situation  there,  which  has  been  called 
"confusion  compounded  with  chaos," 
typifies  in  many  ways  the  problem  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

Minnesota  observes  daylight  saving 
time  on  a  nonstatewide  basis  from  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  May  to  Labor  Day. 

This  year  several  cities  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  jumped  the  gun  and 
began  daylight  saving  time  on  the  same 
date  that  Wisconsin,  our  eastern  neigh- 
bor, started  daylight  saving  time.  This 
prompted  one  Minnesota  paper  to  write: 

Convicts  do  time.  Soldiers  do  double 
time.    Minnesotans  do  triple  time. 

For  a  while  we  had  central  standard 
time,  daylight  saving  time,  and  extended 
daylight  saving  time. 

Some  examples  of  this  situation  show 
the  hiunor  and  the  confusion: 

Students  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota-Duluth  went  to  class  on  standard 
time  but  ate  and  slept  at  home  on  day- 
light saving  time. 

A  person  could  lose  an  entire  hour  by 
walking  the  120  feet  from  the  Duluth 
City  Hall  to  the  St.  Louis  County  Court- 
house but  get  it  back  by  walking  another 
100  feet  to  the  Federal  building. 

On  April  30,  the  town  council  of  Rib- 
bing, Minn.,  voted  to  go  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time  on  May  2.  On  May  1,  they 
voted  to  stay  on  central  standard  time, 
and  later  on  the  same  day  voted  to  begin 
daylight  saving  time  on  May  10. 

I  now  would  like  to  recall  for  my  col- 
leagues our  worst  experience  with  time 
confusion — a  real  "tale  of  two  cities"  to 
quote  Charles  Dickens.  On  May  9  of 
this  year  our  capital  city  of  St.  Paul  de- 
cided to  go  on  daylight  saving  time  2 
weeks  ahead  of  the  statewide  changeover 
date.  The  confusion  that  resulted  is  al- 
most indescribable. 

All  the  State  offices  located  in  St.  Paul 
remained  on  central  standard  time. 

The  St.  Paul  police  were  writing  out 
parking  tickets  on  standard  time  while 
the  firemen  were  fighting  fires  on  day- 
light saving  time. 

The  city  council  which  had  voted  day- 
light saving  time  convened  for  its  regular 
meeting  under  a  clock  that  was  on  stand- 
ard time  because  all  the  courthouse 
clocks  remained  on  central  standard 
time. 

This  confusion  was  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  Twin  City  of  Minne- 
apolis which  I  represent  remained  on 
standard  time.  For  a  while  you  could 
lose  an  hour  just  going  across  the  bridge. 
Or  if  you  were  not  careful,  you  could  get 
caught  in  two  5  o'clock  rush  hour  traffic 
jams  instead  of  the  usual  one. 

All  this  was  made  worse  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  suburbs  went  on  day- 
light saving  time  with  St.  Paul  while 
some  remained  on  standard  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  several  articles   reporting  this 
confusion  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
May  10,  1965] 

Contusion    Reigns    as    St.    Paul    Goes    on 
Daylight  Saving  Time 

St.  Paul  was  on  "wrist  watch  time"  today. 

That  was  really  the  only  way  you  could 

be  s\ire  of  the  time  in  this  city,  which  went 


on  daylight  saving  time  (d.s.t.)  Sunday 
morning,  2  weeks  ahead  of  Minneapolis  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  Minnesota. 

Most  business  places  moved  their  clocks 
ahead  1  hour,  but  some  remained  on  stand- 
ard time  and  moved  the  starting  times  of 
their  employees  ahead  1  hour. 

All  State  and  Federal  ofBces,  however,  were 
on  standard  time.  The  Ramsey  County 
board  opened  Its  regular  weekly  meeting  at 
10  a.m.  standard  time. 

The  telephone  company  was  still  giving 
out  standard  time  in  its  recorded  time-of- 
day  message. 

Sewage  rolled  into  the  Mlnneapolls-St. 
Paul  SanlUry  District  plant  from  St.  Paul 
on  daylight  time,  but  left  on  standard  time. 

If  you  called  a  cop,  he  arrived  to  take  care 
of  your  problem  on  standard  time.  But  If 
you  needed  a  fireman,  he  showed  up  on  day- 
light time. 

Two  St.  Paul  policemen  arrived  for  work 
wearing  a  wrist  watch  on  each  arm,  one  for 
standard  time  and  one  for  daylight  time. 

Mail  arrived  an  hour  earlier  at  St.  Paul 
homes  because  the  post  office  is  on  standard 
time. 

STAGGERED  SHCTTS 

All  city  and  county  offices  in  which  records 
with  deadline  times  are  filed,  staggered  the 
shifts  of  some  employees  to  remain  open  from 
7:20  a.m.  standard  time  to  4:30  pjn.  day- 
light time. 

Most  St.  Paul  business  firms  reported  little 
confusion  with  employees  arriving  late — or 
early — for  work. 

Two  clocks  were  set  up  at  the  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines  registration  desk  to  aid  em- 
ployees In  Informing  passengers  about  flight 
times.  Warren  Phillips  of  the  United 
Airlines  desk  said  "We  just  ask  people 
what  time  It  shows  on  their  watch  and 
give  them  directions  according  to  that." 

Al  Olson.  St.  Paul  City  Council  recorder, 
probably  had  the  best  solution.  "I  don't 
have  any  watch."  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
lunch  when  I'm  hungry." 


[Prom   the   St.   Paul.   Minn.   Pioneer  Press, 

May  10.  1965] 

Time  Troubles:  Clock  Confusion 

Confounds  Cities 

Mother  had  time  on  her  hands — or  at  least 
on  her  mind — Sunday  as  the  Twin  Cities 
area's  fast  and  slow  clock  situation  became 
more  and  more  confusing. 

St.  PauUtes  had  been  Instructed  to  set 
their  clocks  ahead  one  hour  at  2  a.m.  Sunday. 
But  some  forgot. 

Many  families  arrived  for  church  services 
just  as  the  rest  of  the  congregation  was  leav- 
ing. Here  and  there  Sunday  school  pupils 
were  minus  a  teacher  who  still  was  operating 
on  central  standard  time. 

Of  calls  received  In  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  newsroom,  some  were  irate.  All  were 
confused. 

One  man  complained  that  he  had  missed 
his  favorite  television  program.  It  seems  he 
tuned  In  an  hour  too  early  and  then  forgot 
to  tune  back  an  hour  later.    Confusing? 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  all  Twin 
Cities  television  stations  are  on  central  stand- 
ard time.  To  create  as  little  additional  con- 
fusion as  possible,  this  newspaper's  television 
and  radio  logs  will  be  listed  In  standard  time 
as  win  television  highlights.  If  you  live  In 
a  daylight  saving  time  community,  just  re- 
member 7  p.m.  shows  wUl  be  on  at  8  p.m.  on 
your  radio  or  television. 

The  clock -switching  also  has  caused  some 
headaches  for  local  on-sale  and  off-sale 
liquor  establishments.  It  seems  off-sale 
liquor  store  owners  will  have  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  will  operate 
according  to  daylight  time. 

St.  Paul  on-sale  bars  will  operate  on  day- 
light saving  time  starting  today. 

"We  have  moved  otir  clocks  ahead  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  our  city  council,  the 
local  governing  body,"  said  Frank  J.  E^nck, 


executive  secretary  of  the  St.  Patil  On-Sale 
Liquor  Dealers  Association.  "Daylight  saving 
time  hours  will  be  from  9  a.m.  until  2  a.m., 
effective  until  May  23." 

All  of  Minnesota  goes  on  daylight  saving 
time  May  23. 

For  those  still  confused  about  what  time 
it  is  in  various  suburbs,  here's  a  list  of  com- 
munities on  daylight  saving  time:  Bayport, 
Blrchwood,  East  Oakdale  township.  Gem 
Lake.  Lake  Elmo.  Lakeland  Shores.  Landfall, 
Lauderdale,  Lincoln  township,  Mahtomedl. 
Newport  (unofficially),  RosevlUe.  St.  Croix 
Beach.  Shorevlew.  Stillwater,  bunnsn  LiaKe. 
Vadnais  Heights,  West  St.  Paul  and  White 
Bear  township. 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Star,  May 
6. 1965] 

Biggest   Problem:    State   3   Weeks   Behind 
Others  in  Daylight  Saving  Time  Start 

(By  Dick  Caldwell) 

In  the  uproar  over  an  hour's  time  differ- 
ential that  Is  to  come  to  the  Twin  Cities 
Sunday,  the  problems  of  business  and  in- 
dustry apparently  will  be  merely  nuisances. 

The  really  big  problem  Is  Minnesota's  3- 
week  lag  behind  the  Nation's  major  metro- 
politan centers  in  starting  daylight  saving 
time  (d.s.t.) . 

An  hour's  time  difference  between  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  will  affect  most  businesses 
only  to  the  extent  It  will  affect  their  em- 
ployees and  the  man  In  the  street. 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  for  In- 
stance, will  keep  Minneapolis  time  In  its 
Minneapolis  business  office  and  change  the 
clock  to  daylight  saving  time  in  the  St.  Paul 
business  office. 

Honeywell.  Inc.,  will  keep  Its  RosevlUe 
plant  on  standard  time,  even  though  Rose- 
vlUe Is  following  the  lead  of  St.  Paul  by 
going  to  daylight  saving  time  Sunday. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  will  operate 
its  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  divisions  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  time  in  each  city. 

Most  of  the  Juggling  will  be  done  by  trans- 
portation companies,  especially  Twin  City 
Lines. 

John  L.  DahlU,  assistant  to  the  executive 
vice  president  of  that  firm,  said  bus  sched- 
ules will  be  set  ahead  1  hour  In  St.  Paul 
and  suburbs. 

BIG  citt  time 

"This  will  mean  that  people  In  areas  adja- 
cent to  St.  Paul  who  use  our  service  must 
reckon  with  St.  Paul  time,"  said  Dahlll. 

"In  Minneapolis  and  the  communities 
adjacent  thereto,  there  will  be  no  change  In 
the  schedules.  On  trips  between  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  at  the  peak  hours  of  travel, 
adjustment  In  the  service  will  be  made  at 
the  city  limits  to  provide  the  least  Incon- 
venience to  the  traveling  public." 

Greyhound  Bus  Lines  still  operates  on 
standard  time  throughout  Minnesota,  even 
though  Duluth  and  some  other  communities 
already  are  on  daylight  saving  time. 
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[From    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)     Tribune, 

May  9,  1965] 

Now  Is  THE  Hour — Pick  One 

St.  Paul  residents  lost  1  hour's  sleep 
Saturday  night  and  may  lose  a  few  more 
In  the  confusion  of  the  next  few  days,  thanks 
to  daylight  saving  time  (d.s.t.) . 

D.s.t.  (wherein  you  set  your  clock  ahead 
1  hour)  began  In  St.  Paul  and  several 
suburbs  at  2  a.m.  today — that  is,  it  began 
In  most  of  St.  Paul. 

The  municipal  court  has  announced  that 
It  wUl  remain  on  central  standard  time 
(cs.t.)  until  May  23,  and  since  the  courts 
are  on  cs.t..  the  St.  Paul  police  have  decided 
to  stay  on  slow  time,  too. 

Then  there  are  the  Minnesota  legislature 
and  State  office  buildings.  Naturally,  they'll 
abide  by  State  law  that  provides  for  Min- 
nesota to  go  on  d.s.t.  officially  at  2  a.m. 
May  23. 


A  spokesman  for  Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag  said 
the  legislature  has  "torn  up  Its  work  sched- 
ule and  will  be  working  around  the  clock 
anyway." 

Minneapolis  and  most  of  its  suburbs  also 
win  wait  2  weeks  before  starting  d.s.t. 
as  win  both  campuses  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Attempts  by  Minneapolis  Mayor  Arthur 
Naftalln  and  others  to  effect  a  change  in 
State  law  have  been  futile,  at  least  so  far 
in  the  Minnesota  legislative  session. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  divide  their  time 
between  the  Twin  Cities  are  In  something  of 
a  bind.  To  accommodate  80  to  75  part-time 
school  bus  drivers  who  live  or  work  In  d.s.t. 
areas,  the  Mounds  View  Independent  School 
District  621  (primarily  non-d.s.t.)  will  start 
all  activities  1  hour  early  Monday. 

Parents  who  are  stUl  on  CST  will  have  to 
get  their  youngsters  going  on  d.s.t.  School 
board  member  George  Hanzallk  admitted 
that  this  might  be  a  hardship,  but  he  said 
the  decision  was  a  "compelling  one." 

The  St.  Paul  area  communities  now  on  fast 
time  Include  RosevlUe,  Lauderdale,  Shore- 
view.  Vadnais  Heights,  Blrchwood,  Mah- 
tomedl, Sunflsh  Lake.  Lake  Elmo.  Bayport. 
West  St.  Paul.  East  Oakdale  Township.  StUl- 
water,  and  Newport.  In  the  later's  case  the 
move  Is  unofficial,  through  communitywlde 
agreement. 

Hibblng  and  Rochester  also  began  d.s.t.  to- 
day. Many  other  communities,  most  of  them 
near  the  Wisconsin  border,  went  on  d.s.t.  a 
week  ago. 

North  St.  Paul  will  try  to  stand  divided. 
The  vUlage  council  voted  to  remain  on  cs.t. 
until  next  Sunday,  but  the  North  St.  Paul 
Businessmen's  Association  decided  to  start 
d.s.t.  Monday. 

District  courts  In  St.  Paul  will  stick  to  cs.t., 
but  will  start  1  hour  earlier,  as  will  most 
offices  In  the  St.  Paul  City  Hall-Courthouse. 

Twin  City  Lines  buses  will  operate  in  St. 
Paul  on  daylight  time  and  all  bus  patrons 
in  areas  adjacent  to  St.  Paul  will  be  on  con- 
forming schedules. 


[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 

May  11.  1965] 

Two  Times  Cut  City   Meet  to  6  Minutes 

St.  Paul's  private  daylight  saving  program 
ran  along  smoothly  In  the  city  hall  today, 
with  the  council  session  lasting  only  6  min- 
utes— if  you  look  at  It  that  way. 

The  council  had  a  good  measure  of  work 
and  some  public  hearings,  but  It  wound  up 
and  adjourned  at  10:06.  However,  that  was 
central  standard  time  and  since  It  had 
started  at  10  a.m.  St.  Paul  daylight  time, 
which  was  9  a.m.  central  standard  time,  the 
session  lasted  an  hour  and  6  minutes  under 
one  calculation  and  6  minutes  under 
another. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  move  to  re- 
scind the  daylight  rule. 

Nor  was  there  much  comment  about  the 
situation,  although  a  television  team  from 
Chicago,  working  on  the  NBC  circuit  for  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  television  show,  attended 
the  council  session  with  cameras  and  lights, 
hoping  to  get  some  usable  data  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Four  members  of  the  crew,  directed  by 
Nell  Boggs,  Midwest  correspondent  for  the 
show,  came  in  with  equipment  and  took  a 
few  shots  of  the  council  in  action,  but  there 
was  little  said  about  daylight  saving. 

Afterward,  they  Interviewed  Mayor  George 
Vavoulls  on  tape,  and  were  scheduled  to 
hurry  back  to  Chicago  by  plane  so  the  tape 
could  be  used  tonight. 

The  council  received  an  official  notice  from 
the  Shorevlew  village  council  confirming  Its 
changeover  to  daylight  saving  time,  and  a 
couple  of  communications  from  citizens,  one 
a  Minneapolis  housewife  protesting. 

Daniel  A.  Mitchell,  139  Amherst  Street, 
wrote  that  he  works  at  Wold-Chamberlaln 
Airport,  on  standard  time;  his  wife  attends 


University  of  Minnesota  evening  classes, 
standard  time,  and  their  five  children  at- 
tend St.  Paul  schools,  daylight  time,  and 
that  creates  problems. 

Such  communications  were  all  placed  in 
the  city  clerk's  files. 

Most  persons  who  discussed  the  situation 
today  and  found  fault  with  It  consoled 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  It  will  last  for 
only  2  weeks  because  the  entire  State  will 
then  go  on  daylight  saving  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  great 
concern  in  my  State  that  this  same  time 
smorgasbord  might  take  place  all  over 
again  this  fall  when  we  return  to  stand- 
ard time  ahead  of  our  neighbor.  Wiscon- 
sin. This  would  have  produced  an  even 
worse  situation  because  that  would  have 
meant  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been  on 
daylight  saving  time  almost  2  months 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  State. 

However,  recent  events  have  indicated 
that  we  will  be  spared  this  confusion. 
The  mayors  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
each  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
jointly  to  see  if  the  daylight  saving  time 
problems  could  be  resolved.  After  sev- 
eral meetings  the  committee  agreed  that 
daylight  saving  time  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  "could  not  be  voluntarily 
achieved."  As  a  result  of  this  finding, 
the  mayor  of  St.  Paul  has  announced  that 
his  city  will  not  remain  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time  after  the  date  specified  by  State 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  this  entire  epi- 
sode our  State  legislature  was  unable  to 
approve  a  bill  which  would  have  resolved 
these  problems.  I  am  told  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  that  they  have  had  the 
same  experience  in  their  States.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  need  Federal  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  period  for  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

H.R.  6134  which  I  introduced  on  May 
11,  1965  after  I  saw  that  our  legislature 
would  not  act,  provides  that  daylight  sav- 
ing time  begin  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  and  end  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
October.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  these 
are  the  dates  that  are  in  most  common 
use  for  daylight  saving  time  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  my 
bill  would  not  impose  any  unwanted 
change  to  daylight  saving  time  on  those 
sections  of  our  country  which  prefer 
standard  time.  It  would  only  amend  the 
existing  Standard  Time  Act  of  1918  to 
provide  for  a  uniform  period  for  those 
areas  that  use  daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  my  interest  is  in  imiformity.  I  do 
not  want  to  force  any  State  to  go  on  day- 
light saving  time  if  it  does  not  choose  to 
do  so  at  this  time.  The  beginning  and 
ending  dates  proposed  by  me  reflect  the 
practices  of  the  majority  of  the  States. 

I  think  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  by  myself  and  others  are  not  an 
undue  intrusion  on  local  autonomy.  The 
virtues  of  local  autonomy  are  many,  but 
to  the  businessman  or  the  tourist,  the 
varying  dates  of  time  changeover  must 
seem  to  be  mere  idle  caprice.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  all  this 
variance.  Undoubtedly  many  States  and 
communities  set  their  dates  without  any 

real  awareness  of  the   need  for  uni- 
formity. 


In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  a  state- 
wide poll  last  year  showed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Minnesotans  favor  congres- 
sional action  to  decide  dates  for  daylight 
saving  time.  Twenty  years  ago  Min- 
nesotans favored  the  retention  of  stand- 
ard time  throughout  the  year.  Only  8 
years  ago,  in  1957,  did  majority  support 
for  daylight  saving  time  emerge.  The 
subsequent  confusion  over  the  dates  for 
daylight  saving  time  resulted  in  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature. 

To  this  internal  confusion  has  now 
been  added  the  inconvenience  and  unau- 
thorized practices  of  local  communities 
in  choosing  their  own  dates  for  daylight 
saving  time. 

As  a  result,  Minnesota  residents  are 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to  set  a 
uniform  time  period  for  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  This  is  true  for  both  those 
who  support  and  those  who  oppose  day- 
light saying  time  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  in  the  Record  the  results  of  a 
poll  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une on  June  14, 1964: 

Fiftt-eight  Percent  Say  Congress  Shoxjld 
Decide  Dates  for  Daylight  Saving 

Minnesotans  are  divided  on  whether  to 
start  daylight  saving  time  (d.s.t.)  In  late 
April  or  in  late  May,  but  a  majority  of  State 
residents  think  It  would  be  better  If  Con- 
gress set  uniform  limits  for  all  States  who 
use  it. 

In  a  statewide  survey  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune's  Minnesota  Poll,  58  percent  of  the 
people  Interviewed  favor  having  Congress 
establish  uniform  dates  for  daylight  time. 

The  switchover  to  d.s.t.  In  Minnesota  was 
complicated  this  year  because  some  commu- 
nities like  Duluth  and  Winona  started  4 
weeks  ahead  of  the  official  date. 

That  development  led  Representative 
Donald  Fraser.  of  Minneapolis,  to  Introduce 
a  bill  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
calling  for  daylight  time  to  begin  each  year 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  continue 
until  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  His  bill 
would  apply  just  to  d.s.t.  States. 

The  final  question  In  the  series  was: 
"Which  do  you  think  Is  better — that  Con- 
gress decide  when  daylight  time  should  start 
and  end  for  all  States  that  use  It,  or  that 
each  State  decide  that  for  itself?" 

The  responses  of  different  types  of  State 
residents: 

[In  percent] 


Let 

Congress 

decide 

Let  each 

State 
decide 

other 
and  no 
opinion 

All  adults 

Men 

68 
68 
60 

61 
61 
64 
42 

60 
63 

36 
34 
36 

34 
36 
25 
47 

36 
36 

7 
8 

Women 

« 

Residents  of  Twin  Cities 
and  Dulutb 

6 

Smaller  cities 

3 

Town 

11 

Farm 

11 

People  who— 

Like  daylight  saving 
time 

4 

DisUke  daylight  sav- 
ing time 

12 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  will  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  several  editorials  from 
Minnesota  papers  indicating  support  for 
a  Federal  law  to  establish  uniform  dates 
for  daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  committee  of 
the  other  body  concerned  with  time  leg- 
islation held  hearings  on  a  time  bill,  Mr. 
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Lloyd  Braiidt,  manager  of  the  legislative 
department.  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appeared  as  a  witness.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  Mr. 
Brandt's  statement  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

Statement  of  Lloyd  Brandt,  Manager,  Legis- 
lative Department.  Minneapolis  Chamber 
OF  Commerce,  Before  Hearing  Before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate,  on 
S.  1404.  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  a  short  statement  Irom 
our  organization. 

The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
resolution  of  its  board  of  directors,  supports 
S    1404. 

After  years  of  experience  in  our  State  legis- 
lature, it  is  our  conclusion  that  a  national 
bill  is  the  only  way  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  This  bill  has  definite  limitations,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  is  the  situation  in  Minnesota.  The 
time  statute  in  Minnesota  orders  daylight 
saving  time  from  the  fovirth  Sunday  in  May 
to  Labor  Day.  However,  conununlties  along 
the  Wisconsin  border  such  as  Duluth.  Wi- 
nona, and  a  host  of  smaller  towns  move  their 
clocks  forward  the  last  Sunday  in  April  to 
conform  to  daylight  saving  time  being  ob- 
served in  Wisconsin.  On  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  May.  the  rest  of  the  State  will  go  on  fast 
time  except  certain  communities  along  the 
Dakota  border.  The  same  procedure  will  be 
followed  in  the  fall — some  cities  remaining  on 
daylight  saving  time  while  the  State  goes 
back  to  central  standard  time. 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion,  for  6  months 
all  Minnesota  clocks  are  the  same.  Dtirlng 
the  renrxining  6  months  virious  combina- 
tions of  time  can  be  found  In  the  State,  de- 
pending on  what  month  or  day  it  happens  to 
be. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  prob- 
lems are  presented  to  the  transportation  com- 
panies, radio  and  television,  and  others  by 
this  confusion.  These  are  isolated  industries, 
however,  and  If  only  they  were  affected.  It 
mlglit  be  a  tolerable  situation. 

Such  is  not  the  case;  the  efHciency  of  every 
major  company  is  affected.  We  are  a  grain, 
finance,  and  electronics  center  and  for  the 
most  part,  our  community  of  Interest  is  with 
the  East.  The  great  majority.  80  percent  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls  originated  in 
the  Minneapolis  area,  are  with  the  eastern 
connections.  During  the  jK-rlod  that  we  are 
on  central  standard  time  and  the  East  Is  on 
daylight  saving  time,  our  time  for  telephone 
contact  with  the  etistern  offices  Is  reduced  to 
les-s  than  2  hours  per  day. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  traditionallv  a  conserva- 
tive organization.  We  don't  usually  look  too 
favorably  upon  Federal  solutions  to  local 
problems.  In  this  cose,  however,  we  feel  Jus- 
tified in  requesting  your  Intervention  in 
what  has  heretofore  been  a  local  matter. 
This  does  involve  commerce  .tcro«5s  State  lines 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  cannot  or  will  not  be 
satlsf-actorlly  resolved  by  the  States. 

In  1962  an  ad  hoc  association  was 
formed  to  support  efforts  to  promote 
time  uniformity.  This  group,  known  as 
the  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  is 
made  up  of  transportation,  communica- 
tion, (inaiicc.  travel,  farm,  labor,  and 
other  Interi'sts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  m- 
i  ill  Ihe  H' 

fur  Time  Unlformliy 

r  i»r      ur      «  ■         ■         ■■% 

W  M  K  M    H  >  .  K 
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Air  Transport  Association. 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 

American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association. 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

American  Trucking  Associations. 

American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc. 

Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines. 

Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Freight  Forwarders  Institute. 

Insurance  Institute  of  Highway  Safety. 

Investment  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

National   Association  of  Broadcasters. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 

National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
Inc. 

National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions 

National  Bus  Traffic  Association. 

National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 

National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives. 

National  Grange. 

National  Industrial  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 

Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange. 

REA  Express. 

Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 

Transportation  Association  of  America. 

United  States  Independent  Telephone  As- 
sociation. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  today  by  referring  to  the 
results  of  a  Minnesota  poll  which  just 
arrived  in  my  oflBce  today. 

That  poll  conducted  by  the  highly  re- 
spected Minneapolis  Tribune  shows  that 
63  percent  of  people  polled  feel  strongly 
about  the  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time,  36  percent  do  not  feel  strongly  and 
only  1  percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  58  percent 
of  the  people  like  daylight  saving  time 
while  only  35  percent  disliked  it. 

These  figures  are  very  significant.  I 
believe,  and  point  out  the  importance 
the  citizens  of  Minnesota  attach  to  the 
daylight  saving  time  issue. 

I  hope  the  89th  Congress  will  be  able 
to  resolve  this  problem  by  enacting  a  law 
to  provide  uniform  dates  for  daylight 
saving  time. 

E.XTENT  OF  Observance  in   1965  of  Daylight 
Saving  Time  in  the  United  States 

sTArEs  observing  daylight  saving  time 

Statewide:  C.xllfornla,  Colorado.  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Maine,  Masea- 
rhusetls.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jer- 
.s«v  \'t»  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhtxle  Island. 
'  W.ishlnglon.    West    Virginia,    and 

^>.  .  II 

Not  atatewtde     Alabama.   Idaho.   Indiana, 

"i    •   -»»  Keiuurkv.  Maryland,  Mlchlf^an.  Mln- 

i     Minjiotirl.    Moiitaiui.    Nebrask.i.    New 
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(From   the  Grand   Rapids    (Minn),   Herald- 
Review.  Apr.  28,  19651 

Daylight  Time  Confusion  Gets  Federal 
Attention 

Daylight  saving  time  started  or  Sunday 
in  16  States.  Another  nine  States  will  make 
the  switch  during  the  next  month  or  so. 
States  in  the  South  and  in  the  Farm  Belt 
wUl  for  the  most  part  stick  with  standard 
time.  The  situation  is  shown  in  the  map 
below  which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  (not  printed  in  the  Rkcord). 

But  the  proix)sition  isn't  quite  as  simple 
as  it  looks  on  the  map.  A  number  of  Min- 
nesota communities  have  switched  to  day- 
light time  in  spite  of  a  State  law  which 
forbids  the  change  until  the  whole  State 
makes  the  change  on  May  23. 

Among  the  Minnesota  maverick  cities  are 
Duluth,  Two  Harbors,  Winona  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  towns.  Any  law-abiding 
Mlnnesotan  who  keeps  his  watch  set  on 
standard  time,  must  remember  that  events 
start  and  stop  an  hour  earlier  these  days  in 
Duluth. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  a  popular  move 
throughout  most  of  the  Nation.  The  hour 
more  of  daylight  after  regular  working  hours 
is  appreciated   by  most  people. 

Eventually,  however,  some  means  must 
be  found  of  making  the  switch  uniformly 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  sense 
in  having  Wisconsin  on  one  time  and  Min- 
nesota on  another,  even  for  a  month  or  two 
in  spring  and  fall. 

Some  people  would  argue  that  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  should  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  daylight  time  and  change  our  law 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  Eastern  States. 
But  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
agreement  even  on  the  present  compromise. 
The  legislature  could  spend  days  in  debating 
daylight  saving  and  still  end  up  without  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.  The  legislature 
has  much  more  im.p>ortant  business  to  attend 
to  and  it  can  afford  to  spend  little  time  on 
daylight  saving. 

Congress  is  finally  taking  up  the  question 
of  daylight  saving  time  seriously.  It  will 
consider  laws  to  establish  daylight  time  uni- 
formly throughout  the  Nation.  There  Is  a 
natural  reluctance  for  Congress  to  move  into 
the  field  because  some  States  are  strongly 
for  it  and  some  are  bitterly  opposed.  But 
there  is  no  other  reasonable  answer.  The 
costs,  uncertainties  and  inconvenience  pro- 
duced by  lack  of  uniformity  in  time  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  longer  than  nec- 
essary. 


(Prom  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin, 

May  1,  1965] 

Uniform  Daylight  Saving  Time  Bill  Merits 

Support 

(By  Charles  Withers) 

America's  annual  "time  oomb"  has  ex- 
ploded again,  spreading  prescheduled  con- 
fusion throughout  the  land.  Something  like 
100  million  citizens  advanced  their  clocks 
1  hour  last  Sunday,  leaving  85  million  fellow 
Americans  out  of  step,  clockwise. 

Only  15  States  now  schedule  daylight  sav- 
ing time  simultaneously.  In  the  16  others 
that  observe  this  summertime  pleasantry,  the 
whole  business  is  mighty  confused.  In  our 
own  Minnesota,  for  example,  there  are  three 
sets  of  d  St.  periods — one  for  Wisconsin  bor- 
der ct-mmunities,  one  for  communities  bor- 
dering the  Dakotas,  and  one  for  all  the  rest 
of  The  Slate     It  Is  just  plain  silly. 

It's  Just  as  bad  or  worse  elsewhere.  A 
driver  traveling  35  miles  from  SteubenvUle. 
Ohio,  to  Moimdsvllle.  W.  Va  .  now  posses 
through  seven  time  zone  switches.  Penn- 
Bylv.tnla  la  conducting  Htat.e  bunlness  <'n 
•tiindnrd  time  but  recldent  of  more  than  6*H) 
oommuntttes  in  that  8tAt«  are  on  daylight 
Uni«  In  nelghtxjrUig  Iowa  there  ore  23  dlf- 
r«r«ttt  ciimbtuatlons  of  date*  wbetucommu- 
oltlMi  bnttn  and  end  d  »  ^ 
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In  the  16  States,  including  Minnesota,  that 
observe  some  daylight  time  but  not  on  the 
April-October  regular  schedule,  there  are  11 
different  starting  times  and  terminal  dates. 
And  in  States  where  d.s.t.  is  permitted  on  a 
local-option  basis  the  situation  is  completely 
snafu, 

federal,  not  state  matter 

Although  this  newspaper  favors  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  in  Minnesota  from 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  to  last  Sunday  in 
October,  as  observed  m  the  East  and  in  the 
more  populous  States,  we  have  cautioned 
against  a  full-scale  battle  over  this  con- 
troversial proposal  In  the  current  session  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature.  Although  it 
seems  to  be  a  dead  issue  there  anyway,  we 
still  feel  that  our  legislators  have  more  than 
enough  pressing  business  to  handle,  what 
with  reapportionment,  big  new  spending  pro- 
posals and  the  necessity  to  raise  millions 
of  new  revenue  dollars,  so  that  they  shouldn't 
be  tied  up  arguing  about  daylight  time. 

We've  said  before,  and  repeat,  that  exten- 
sion of  d.s.t.  can  wait  a  year  or  two,  while  re- 
apportionment and  tax  reform  can't. 

What  needs  to  be  done  now,  in  this  writer's 
opinion,  is  for  Minnesotans  to  urge  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  support  the  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, to  create  uniform  nationwide  starting 
and  ending  dates  for  daylight  saving  time. 

This  bill  would  not  impose  d.s.t.  on  any 
State.  But  It  provides  that  any  States,  coun- 
ties or  cities  that  do  want  to  go  on  daylight 
time  must  start  on  the  4th  Sunday  of  April 
and  end  on  the  4th  Sunday  in  October. 

Surely  this  proposal  to  unsnarl  the  crazy- 
quilt  now  in  effect  makes  good  sense — not 
only  for  every  industry  and  business  but  for 
the  man  in  the  street  also.  It  is  scarcely  an 
invasion  of  a  State's  rights  or  a  community's 
rights,  to  have  it  observe  a  standardized  time 
rule.  And,  incidentally  both  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Fedaratlon  and  the  National 
Grange  have  gone  on  record  supporting  the 
uniform  d.s.t.  proposal. 

Congress  has  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  the  past  to  bring  order  to  this 
patchwork.  Let's  inform  Congressman  Al 
QuiE  and  Senators  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
Walter  Mondale  that  this  uniform  time  bill 
•Should  be  approved. 

talk  of  "god's  time"  is  nonsense 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  daylight 
saving  time,  let's  explode  a  myth  always  used 
by  the  opposition.  Whenever  the  d.s.t.  con- 
troversy comes  up  the  opposing  speakers, 
and  letterwriters,  invariably  say  man  has  no 
right  to  tinker  with  "God's  time." 

This  is  the  second  phoniest  use  of  religion 
that  we  can  tWnk  of.  (The  first  is  the  drag- 
ging of  religion  into  the  Sunday-closing  de- 
bate by  businessmen  who  are  motivated  100 
percent  by  economic  considerations.) 

At  any  rate  it  is  just  plain  ridiculous,  and 
in  fact  an  untruth,  to  refer  to  standard  time 
as  "God's  time."  The  truth  Is  that  standard 
time  is  railroad  time.  The  four  standard  time 
zones  In  America  were  created  In  1883  to 
eliminate  the  mass  confusion  that  existed 
with  each  railroad  running  on  its  own 
"standard  time."  There  were  more  than  100 
railroad  "standard  times"  in  existence,  eight 
different  ones  In  Pittsburgh  alone. 

Officially,  standard  time  went  into  effect  in 
1918  and  the  law  hasn't  been  changed  since 
except  by  State  or  local  option.  So,  please, 
let's  not  have  any  more  of  this  "Gods  time" 
nonsense. 

Lets  have  dayllpht  saving  time  from  the 
fiid  of  April  to  the  end  of  October,  and  let's 
liave  those  dates  uniform  in  every  State  and 
locality  that  wants  d.s.t. 

'From  the  Hopkins  (Minn  )    Suburban  Life. 
May  9.  1965) 
Times  a  Dem<kratic:  El»:ment 
Tune  is  the  most  democratic  element   in 
r-lUttnc*~-*vw\ar.t  from  the  mighty  to  the 


humble  have  24  hours  in  a  day,  no  more,  no 
less.  It's  the  division  of  the  hours  that's 
causing  all  the  consternation  in  our  State 
today. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  Lord  did 
not  establish  time  zones.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  "natural  times."  There  are  many 
schools  of  thought  of  how  time  zones  were 
established.  The  railroads,  some  assert,  es- 
tablished divisions  of  time  in  this  country 
to  regulate  schedules  more  sensibly. 

Credit  for  the  original  idea  of  daylight 
saving  time  goes  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  Al- 
ways a  careful  man  with  his  pennies,  Mr. 
Franklin  awoke  one  morning  at  6  a.m.  in 
Paris  in  1784  and  was  amazed  to  find  light 
streaming  into  his  room  while  most  of  the 
city  still  slept.  Being  a  logical  man  he  fig- 
ured Parisians  would  not  have  to  light  their 
candles  so  early  at  night  if  they  started  their 
day  an  hovir  earlier  to  take  advantage  of 
early  sunrise.  Being  the  son  of  a  candle- 
maker  he  figured  Parisians  could  save  96 
million  livre  in  candle  overhead  by  just  mov- 
ing their  clocks  ahead  1  hour. 

Minnesota  Is  one  of  the  31  States  observ- 
ing daylight  saving.  Of  this  number  20 
move  their  clocks  ahead  on  May  1,  the  oth- 
ers, including  otir  State,  move  ahead  later 
in  the  month.  Dates  for  turning  clocks  back 
are  equally  as  varied — only  15  States  do  so 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

Before  Minnesota's  present  predicament  Is 
resolved,  it  appears  that  a  bill  now  being 
considered  in  Congress  will  have  to  be  en- 
acted. This  legislation  carries  no  hope  of 
getting  the  entire  Nation  to  use  one  system 
or  another.  It's  a  compromise,  whereby  all 
areas  using  daylight  time  will  be  required  to 
start  on  the  same  day  in  the  spring  and 
end  it  on  the  same  date  in  the  fall.  If  the 
legislation  Is  passed  It  will  mark  the  first 
time  general  agreement  on  the  controversial 
subject  other  than  in  wartime.  Better  write 
your  Congressman  and  tell  him  to  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  proposal. 

[From  the  Virginia    (Minn.)    Mesabl  News, 

May  12,  1965] 

Confusion   in   Time 

Monday,  we  will  start  saving  time,  but  It 
appears  that  we  will  lose  most  of  It  again 
trying  to  figure  out  what  time  It  is. 

This  confusion  has  it  roots  In  a  lack  of 
patience — of  a  willingness  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  differences  of  Interest  and  opinion. 
For  instance  if  the  communities  of  Hibblng 
and  Virginia  felt  that  the  change  to  day- 
light time  2  weeks  ahead  of  the  State  man- 
date was  necessary,  they  had  a  place  to  work 
the  problem  out — the  range  municipalities 
and  civic  association. 

Rural  area  legislators  have  the  law  on 
their  side,  but  they  are  not  without  blame 
as  they  apparently  have  vetoed  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

This  time  confusion  has  proven  again  that 
we  as  a  people  are  not  law  abiding  enough 
to  obey  a  law  without  penalties.  But  those 
who  have  voted  to  Ignore  the  State  law  on 
time  are  not  yet  in  the  clear.  There  is  still 
the  possibility  of  civil  actions  to  recover 
damages  resulting  from  the  change  in  time. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  time  confusion  Is  an 
Illustration  of  the  reason  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  constantly  being  ex- 
panded. When  the  States  cannot  agree,  peo- 
ple, perhaps  Including  some  States  rlghters, 
say  "Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law." 

Meanwhile,  we  will  have  to  wait  2  weeks 
before  we  can  sing.  "My  time  Is  your  time; 
your  time  Is  my  time." 

(From  the  Ortonvllle  (Minn.)    Independent, 
Aprils,  1965] 
It's  Time  To  Unscramble  Time 
The  uniform   time   legislation   introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  end  clock  con- 
fusion is  long  overdue. 

On  Sundity.  April  25.  America  will  again 
live   on   "scrambled    time."     More   than   100 


million  Americans  will  advance  their  clocks 
to  daylight  saving  time,  whUe  90  million  peo- 
ple will  not  change. 

"This  annual  time  scramble  complicates 
the  operations  and  scheduling  of  the  trans- 
portation industry.  It  confounds  the  tele- 
vision viewer,  bewilders  the  vacationing 
traveler  and  aggravates  the  businessman," 
Senator  Norris  Cotton,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  said.  "A  flood  of  missed  ap- 
pointments, and  late  arrivals  will  plague 
many  Americans,"  he  continued. 

Let's  see  what  happens: 

Fifteen  States  start  daylight  saving  time 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  end  the  last 
Sunday  in  October. 

Sixteen  other  States  either  start  or  end 
daylight  saving  time — or  both  on  different 
dates. 

Of  the  31  States,  15  observe  it  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  while  others  have  local  option. 

And  across  the  country  isolated  areas  ob- 
serve "wildcat"  d.s.t,  without  official  sanc- 
tion.    Some  States  do  not  observe  It  at  all. 

This  legislation  to  have  time  and  date 
uniformity,  wherever  daylight  saving  time 
is  adopted  should  be  encouraged. 


[From  the  Cambridge  (Minn.)  Star,  April 
15, 1965] 
Any  change  in  Minnesota's  daylight  saving 
time  schedule  seems  to  be  a  dead  issue  Inso- 
far as  the  present  legislative  session  is  con- 
cerned. However,  a  resolution  has  been  In- 
troduced in  both  houses  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Here  are  some  examples  of  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  today:  Fifteen  States 
start  daylight  saving  time  the  last  Sunday 
in  April  and  end  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 
Sixteen  other  States  either  start  or  end  day- 
light saving  time — or  both — on  different 
dates.  Of  the  31  States,  15  observe  It  on  a 
statewide  basis,  while  the  others  provide  for 
local  option.  Areas  in  other  States  observe 
It  without  official  sanction,  and  other  States 
do  not  observe  it  at  all.  A  uniform  system 
is  badly  needed. 

[Prom  the  Stillwater  (Minn.)  Gazette, 

Apr.  29.  19651 

Timely  Confusion 

In  the  wee  hours  of  Monday,  the  26th  of 
April,  20  States  and  a  scattering  of  adjacent 
communities  went  on  daylight  saving  time. 
Later  in  the  day,  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  day- 
light saving  time  chaos  were  started  by  com- 
mittees In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  situation  Congress  proposes  to  wres- 
tle with  will  take  some  rather  fancy  wres- 
tling. Not  all  the  20  States  that  so  unani- 
mously changed  their  clocks  on  April  26  will 
revert  to  ordinary  time  on  the  same  day;  the 
switch  back  will  be  made  on  various  days, 
ranging  from  sometime  in  August  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  October.  Furthermore,  11  other 
States  will  go  on  and  off  of  daylight  time  on 
a  variety  of  dates.  Nor  Is  the  fast  time 
spread  over  entire  States  in  all  cases;  some 
areas  go  their  own  way. 

Oh,  and  one  more  thing:  The  other  19 
States  pay  no  attention  to  daylight  time. 
All  of  which  makes  life  more  confusing  than 
usual  In  summer.  So  hurry  up.  Congress, 
and  do  something  sensible,  even  If  the  prob- 
lem can't  be  solved  all  at  once. 


(Prom  the  Owatonna  (Minn.)   Photo  News, 

Apr.  29,  1965] 

It's  Time  To  Unscramble  Tims 

As  the  accompanying  editorial  cartoon  in- 
dicates, the  Nation  Is  now  living  on  "scram- 
bled time." 

More  than  100  million  Americans  will  ad- 
vance their  clocks  to  daylight  saving  time, 
Minnesotans  still  having  another  month  to 
wait,  while  90  million  people  will  not  change. 
Fifteen  States  start  daylight  saving  time  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  and  end  the  last  Sunday 
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Lloyd  Brandt,  manager  of  the  legislative 
department,  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appeared  as  a  witness.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  Mr. 
Brandts  statement  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

Statement  of  Lloyd  Brandt.  Manager.  Legis- 
lative Departmext.  Minneapolis  Chamber 
OP  Commerce.  Before  Hearing  Before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate,  on 
S.   1404.  .\PRIL  26.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  a  short  statement  from 
our  organization. 

The  Minneapohs  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
resolution  of  its  board  of  directors,  supports 
S    1404. 

After  years  of  experience  In  our  State  legis- 
lature. It  Is  our  conclusion  that  a  national 
bill  IS  the  only  way  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  This  bill  has  deflnite  limitations,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Tills  is  the  situation  in  Minnesota.  The 
time  statute  in  Minnesota  orders  daylight 
s.xving  time  from  the  fourth  Sunday  in  May 
to  Labor  Day.  However,  communities  along 
the  Wisconsin  border  such  as  Duluth.  Wi- 
nona, and  a  host  of  smaller  towns  move  their 
clocks  forward  the  last  Sunday  in  April  to 
conform  to  daylight  saving  time  being  ob- 
served in  Wisconsin.  On  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  May.  the  rest  of  the  State  will  go  on  fast 
time  except  certain  communities  along  the 
Dakota  border.  The  same  procedure  will  be 
followed  in  the  fall — some  cities  remaining  on 
daylight  saving  time  while  the  State  goes 
back  to  central  standard  time. 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion,  for  6  months 
all  Minnesota  clocks  are  the  same.  Ehirlng 
the  remaining  6  months  various  combina- 
tions of  time  can  be  found  In  the  State,  de- 
pending on  what  month  or  day  it  happens  to 
be. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  prob- 
lems are  presented  to  the  transportation  com- 
panies, radio  and  television,  and  others  by 
this  confusion.  These  are  Isolated  Industries, 
however,  and  if  only  they  were  affected.  It 
mlgiit  be  a  tolerable  situation. 

Such  is  not  the  case:  the  efficiency  at  every 
major  comf>any  is  affected.  We  are  a  grain, 
finance,  and  electronics  center  and  for  the 
most  part,  our  community  of  interest  is  with 
the  East.  The  great  majority.  80  percent  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls  originated  In 
the  Minneapolis  area,  are  with  the  eastern 
connections.  During  the  period  that  we  are 
on  central  standard  time  and  the  East  Is  on 
daylight  saving  time,  our  time  for  telephone 
contact  with  the  eastern  offices  is  reduced  to 
les.s  than  2  hours  per  day. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  tradltionallv  a  con-serva- 
tlve  organization.  We  don't  usually  look  too 
favorably  vipon  Federal,  solutions  to  local 
problems.  In  this  case,  however,  we  feel  Jus- 
tified in  requesting  your  Intervention  in 
what  has  heretofore  been  a  local  matter. 
This  does  involve  conamerce  across  State  lines 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  cannot  or  will  not  be 
satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  States. 

In  1962  an  ad  hoc  association  was 
formed  to  support  efforts  to  promote 
time  uniformity.  This  group,  known  as 
the  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  is 
made  up  of  transportation,  communica- 
tion, finance,  travel,  farm,  labor,  and 
other  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  the  list  of  the  orga- 
nizations associated  with  the  Committee 
for  Time  Uniformity : 
List     or     Companies     and     Organizations 

Which  Have  Associated  With  Committee 

FOR     Time     Uniformity     in     Support     of 

Greater  Time  Unifgrmity 

Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association. 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 


Air  Transport  Association. 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 

American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association. 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

American  Trucking  Associations. 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc. 

Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines. 

Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Freight  Forwarders  Institute. 

Insurance  Institute  of  Highway  Safety. 

Investment  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

National   Association  of  Broadcasters. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 

National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
Inc. 

National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions. 

National  Bus  Traffic  Association. 

National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 

National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives. 

National  Grange. 

National  Industrial  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 

Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange. 

REA  Express. 

Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 

Transportation   Association  of  America. 

United  States  Independent  Telephone  As- 
sociation. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  today  by  referring  to  the 
results  of  a  Minnesota  poll  which  just 
arrived  in  my  office  today. 

That  poll  conducted  by  the  highly  re- 
spected Minneapolis  Tribune  shows  that 
63  p>ercent  of  people  polled  feel  strongly 
about  the  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time,  36  percent  do  not  feel  strongly  and 
only  1  percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  58  percent 
of  the  people  like  daylight  saving  time 
while  only  35  percent  disliked  it. 

These  figures  are  very  significant,  I 
believe,  and  point  out  the  importance 
the  citizens  of  Minnesota  attach  to  the 
daylight  saving  time  issue. 

I  hope  the  89th  Congress  will  be  able 
to  resolve  this  problem  by  enacting  a  law 
to  provide  uniform  dates  for  daylight 
saving  time. 

Extent  of  Observance  in  1965  of  Daylight 
Saving  Time  in  the  United  States 

states  observing  daylight  saving  time 

Statewide:  California.  Colorado.  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware.  Illinois,  Iowa.  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts. Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Not  statewide-  Alabama,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota. Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico.  Ohio,  Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee. Utah,  and  Virginia. 
states  not  observing  daylight  saving  time 

Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Geor- 
gia. Hawaii.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 


(From   the   Grand   Rapids    (Minn).   Herald- 
Review,  Apr.  28.  1965] 
Daylight  Time  Confusion  Gets  Federal 
Attention 

Daylight  saving  time  started  on  Sunday 
In  16  States.  Another  nine  States  will  make 
the  switch  during  the  next  month  or  so. 
States  In  the  South  and  in  the  Farm  Belt 
will  for  the  most  part  stick  with  standard 
time.  The  situation  Is  shown  in  the  map 
below  which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  (not  printed  In  the  Record). 

But  the  proposition  isn't  quite  as  simple 
as  it  looks  on  the  map.  A  number  of  Min- 
nesota communities  have  switched  to  day- 
light time  In  spite  of  a  State  law  which 
forbids  the  change  until  the  whole  State 
makes  the  change  on  May  23. 

Among  the  Minnesota  maverick  cities  are 
Duluth.  Two  Harbors,  Winona  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  towns.  Any  law-abiding 
Miiinesotan  who  keeps  his  watch  set  on 
standard  time,  must  remember  that  events 
start  and  stop  an  hour  earlier  these  days  in 
Duluth. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  a  popular  move 
throughout  most  of  the  Nation.  The  hour 
more  of  daylight  after  regular  working  hours 
is   appreciated  ^y  most  people. 

Eventually,  however,  some  means  must 
be  found  of  making  the  switch  uniformly 
throughout  the  country.  There  Is  no  sense 
m  having  Wisconsin  on  one  time  and  Min- 
nesota on  another,  even  for  a  month  or  two 
In  spring  and  fall. 

Some  people  would  argue  that  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  should  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  daylight  time  and  change  our  law 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  Eastern  States. 
But  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
agreement  even  on  the  present  compromise. 
The  legislature  could  spend  days  In  debating 
daylight  saving  and  still  end  up  without  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.  The  legislature 
has  much  more  Important  business  to  attend 
to  and  it  can  afford  to  spend  little  time  on 
daylight  saving. 

Congress  Is  finally  taking  up  the  question 
of  daylight  saving  time  seriously.  It  will 
consider  laws  to  establish  daylight  time  uni- 
formly throughout  the  Nation.  There  Is  a 
natural  reluctance  for  Congress  to  move  Into 
the  field  because  some  States  are  strongly 
for  It  and  some  are  bitterly  opposed.  But 
there  Is  no  other  reasonable  answer.  The 
costs,  uncertainties  and  Inconvenience  pro- 
duced by  lack  of  uniformity  In  time  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  longer  than  nec- 
essary. 
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(From  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin, 

May  1,  1965] 

Uniform  Daylight  Saving  Time  Bill  Merits 

Support 

(By  Charles  Withers) 

America's  annual  "time  oomb"  has  ex- 
ploded again,  spreading  prescheduled  con- 
fusion throughout  the  land.  Something  like 
100  million  citizens  advanced  their  clocks 
1  hour  last  Svmday,  leaving  85  million  fellow 
Americans  out  of  step,  clockwise. 

Only  15  States  now  schedule  daylight  sav- 
ing time  simultaneously.  In  the  16  others 
that  observe  this  summertime  pleasantry,  the 
whole  business  Is  mighty  confused.  In  our 
own  Minnesota,  for  example,  there  are  three 
sets  of  d.s.t.  periods — one  for  Wisconsin  bor- 
der conuntmltles,  one  for  communities  bor- 
dering the  Dakotas.  and  one  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  State.    It  is  Just  plain  silly. 

It's  Just  as  bad  or  worse  elsewhere.  A 
driver  traveling  35  miles  from  Steubenvllle, 
Ohio,  to  Moundsvllle,  W.  Va.,  now  passes 
through  seven  time  zone  switches.  Penn- 
sylvania Is  conducting  State  business  on 
standard  time  but  resident  of  more  than  600 
communities  in  that  State  are  on  daylight 
time.  In  neighboring  Iowa  there  are  23  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  dates  when  commu- 
nities begin  and  end  d.s.t. 


In  the  16  States,  Including  Minnesota,  that 
observe  some  daylight  time  but  not  on  the 
.'Vfjnl-October  regular  schedule,  there  are  11 
different  starting  times  and  terminal  dates. 
And  in  States  where  d.s.t.  Is  permitted  on  a 
local-option  basis  the  situation  Is  completely 
snafu. 

federal,  not  state  matter 

Although  this  newspaper  favors  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  In  Minnesota  from 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  to  last  Sunday  In 
October,  as  observed  m  the  East  and  In  the 
more  populous  States,  we  have  cautioned 
against  a  full-scale  battle  over  this  con- 
troversial proposal  In  the  current  session  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature.  Although  It 
seems  to  be  a  dead  issue  there  anyway,  we 
still  feel  that  our  legislators  have  more  than 
enough  pressing  business  to  handle,  what 
with  reapportionment,  big  new  spending  pro- 
posals and  the  necessity  to  raise  millions 
of  new  revenue  dollars,  so  that  they  shouldn't 
be  tied  up  arguing  about  daylight  time. 

We've  said  before,  and  repeat,  that  exten- 
sion of  d.s.t.  can  wait  a  year  or  two,  while  re- 
apportionment and  tax  reform  can't. 

What  needs  to  be  done  now,  in  this  writer's 
opinion,  is  for  Minnesotans  to  urge  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  support  the  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, to  create  uniform  nationwide  starting 
and  ending  dates  for  daylight  saving  time. 

This  bill  would  not  impose  d.s.t.  on  any 
State.  But  it  provides  that  any  States,  coun- 
ties or  cities  that  do  want  to  go  on  daylight 
time  must  start  on  the  4th  Sunday  of  April 
and  end  on  the  4th  Sunday  In  October. 

Surely  this  proposal  to  unsnarl  the  crazy- 
quilt  now  In  effect  makes  good  sense — not 
only  for  every  Industry  and  business  but  for 
the  man  in  the  street  also.  It  Is  scarcely  an ' 
Invasion  of  a  State's  rights  or  a  community's 
rights,  to  have  It  observe  a  standardized  time 
rule.  And.  incidentally  both  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Fedaration  and  the  National 
Grange  have  gone  on  record  supporting  the 
uniform  d.s.t.  proposal. 

Congress  has  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  In  the  past  to  bring  order  to  this 
patchwork.  Let's  Inform  Congressman  Al 
QiiE  and  Senators  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
Walter  Mondale  that  this  uniform  time  bill 
should  be  approved. 

talk  of  "god's  time"  is  nonsense 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  daylight 
saving  time,  let's  explode  a  myth  always  used 
by  the  opposition.  Whenever  the  d.s.t.  con- 
troversy comes  up  the  opposing  speakers, 
and  letterwriters,  Invariably  say  man  has  no 
right  to  tinker  with  "God's  time." 

This  is  the  second  phoniest  use  of  religion 
that  we  can  think  of.  (The  first  is  the  drag- 
Ring  of  religion  Into  the  Sunday-closing  de- 
bate by  businessmen  who  are  motivated  100 
percent  by  economic  considerations.) 

At  any  rate  It  Is  just  plain  ridiculous,  and 
in  fact  an  untruth,  to  refer  to  standard  time 
as  "God's  time."  The  truth  Is  that  standard 
time  is  railroad  time.  The  four  standard  time 
zones  In  America  were  created  In  1883  to 
eliminate  the  mass  confusion  that  existed 
with  each  railroad  running  on  its  own 
"standard  time."  There  were  more  than  100 
railroad  "standard  times"  in  existence,  eight 
different  ones  In  Pittsburgh  alone. 

Officially,  standard  time  went  into  effect  In 
1918  and  the  law  hasn't  been  changed  since 
except  by  State  or  local  option.  So,  please, 
let's  not  have  any  more  of  this  "God's  time" 
nonsense. 

Lets  have  daylight  saving  time  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  end  of  October,  and  let's 
liave  those  dates  uniform  In  every  State  and 
locality  that  wants  d.s.t. 


humble  have  24  hours  In  a  day,  no  more,  no 
less.  It's  the  division  of  the  hours  that's 
causing  all  the  consternation  In  our  State 
today. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  Lord  did 
not  establish  time  zones.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  "natural  times."  There  are  many 
schools  of  thought  of  how  time  zones  were 
established.  The  railroads,  some  assert,  es- 
tablished divisions  of  time  In  this  country 
to  regulate  schedules  more  sensibly. 

Credit  for  the  original  Idea  of  daylight 
saving  time  goes  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  Al- 
ways a  careful  man  with  his  pennies,  Mr. 
Franklin  awoke  one  morning  at  6  a.m.  In 
Paris  in  1784  and  was  amazed  to  find  light 
streaming  into  his  room  while  most  of  the 
city  still  slept.  Being  a  logical  man  he  fig- 
ured Parisians  would  not  have  to  light  their 
candles  so  early  at  night  If  they  started  their 
day  an  hour  earlier  to  take  advantage  of 
early  sunrise.  Being  the  son  of  a  candle- 
maker  he  figured  Parisians  could  save  96 
million  Uvre  in  candle  overhead  by  just  mov- 
ing their  clocks  ahead  1  hour. 

Minnesota  Is  one  of  the  31  States  observ- 
ing daylight  saving.  Of  this  number  20 
move  their  clocks  ahead  on  May  1,  the  oth- 
ers. Including  our  State,  move  ahead  later 
in  the  month.  Dates  for  turning  clocks  back 
are  equally  as  varied — only  15  States  do  so 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  October. 

Before  Minnesota's  present  predicament  Is 
resolved,  It  appears  that  a  bill  now  being 
considered  In  Congress  will  have  to  be  en- 
acted. This  legislation  carries  no  hope  of 
getting  the  entire  Nation  to  use  one  system 
or  another.  It's  a  compromise,  whereby  all 
areas  using  daylight  time  will  be  required  to 
start  on  the  same  day  In  the  spring  and 
end  it  on  the  same  date  In  the  fall.  If  the 
legislation  is  passed  It  will  mark  the  first 
time  general  agreement  on  the  controversial 
subject  other  than  In  wartime.  Better  write 
your  Congressman  and  tell  him  to  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  proposal. 

[From  the  Virginia    (Minn.)    Mesabl   News. 

May  12.  1965) 

Confusion   in   Time 

Monday,  we  will  start  saving  time,  but  It 
appears  that  we  will  lose  most  of  it  again 
trying  to  figure  out  what  time  it  is. 

This  confusion  has  It  roots  In  a  lack  of 
patience — of  a  willingness  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  differences  of  interest  and  opinion. 
For  Instance  if  the  communities  of  Hibblng 
and  Virginia  felt  that  the  change  to  day- 
light time  2  weeks  ahead  of  the  State  man- 
date was  necessary,  they  had  a  place  to  work 
the  problem  out — the  range  municipalities 
and  civic  association. 

Rural  area  legislators  have  the  law  on 
their  side,  but  they  are  not  without  blame 
as  they  apparently  have  vetoed  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

This  time  confusion  has  proven  again  that 
we  as  a  people  are  not  law  abiding  enough 
to  obey  a  law  without  penalties.  But  those 
who  have  voted  to  ignore  the  State  law  on 
time  are  not  yet  In  the  clear.  There  Is  still 
the  possibility  of  civil  actions  to  recover 
damages  resulting  from  the  change  In  time. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  time  confusion  is  an 
illustration  of  the  reason  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  constantly  being  ex- 
panded. When  the  States  cannot  agree,  peo- 
ple, perhaps  Including  some  States  rlghters, 
say  "Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law." 

Meanwhile,  we  will  have  to  wait  2  weeks 
before  we  can  sing,  "My  time  Is  your  time; 
your  time  Is  my  time." 


I  From  the  Hopkins  (Minn.)   Suburban  Life, 
May  9,  1965] 
Times  A  Democratic  Element 
Time  is  the  most  democratic  element  in 
existence — everyone  from  the  mighty  to  the 
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(Prom  the  Ortonvllle  (Minn.)   Independent, 
April  8,  1965] 
It's  Time  To  Unscramble  Timb 
The  uniform  time  legislation  Introduced 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  end  clock  con- 
fusion Is  long  overdue. 

On  Sunday,  April  25,  America  will  again 
live  on  "scrambled   time."     More  than  100 


million  Americans  will  advance  their  clocks 
to  daylight  saving  time,  while  90  million  peo- 
ple will  not  change. 

"This  annual  time  scramble  complicates 
the  operations  and  scheduling  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry.  It  confounds  the  tele- 
vision viewer,  bewilders  the  vacationing 
traveler  and  aggravates  the  businessman," 
Senator  Norris  Cotton,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  said.  "A  fiood  of  missed  ap- 
pointments, and  late  arrivals  will  plague 
many  Americans,"  he  continued. 

Let's  see  what  happens: 

Fifteen  States  start  daylight  saving  time 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  and  end  the  last 
Sunday  In  October. 

Sixteen  other  States  either  start  or  end 
daylight  saving  time — or  both  on  different 
dates. 

Of  the  31  States,  15  observe  It  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  while  others  have  local  option. 

And  across  the  country  Isolated  areas  ob- 
serve "wildcat"  d.s.t.  without  official  sanc- 
tion.    Some  States  do  not  observe  it  at  ail. 

This  legislation  to  have  time  and  date 
uniformity,  wherever  daylight  saving  time 
Is  adopted  should  be  encouraged. 


(Prom  the  Cambridge  (Minn.)  Star,  April 
15, 1965] 
Any  change  in  Minnesota's  daylight  saving 
time  schedule  seems  to  be  a  dead  issue  Inso- 
far as  the  present  legislative  session  Is  con- 
cerned. However,  a  resolution  has  been  In- 
troduced In  both  houses  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Here  are  some  examples  of  thi^  con- 
fusion which  exists  today:  Fifteen  States 
start  daylight  saving  time  the  last  Sunday 
In  April  and  end  the  last  Sunday  In  October. 
Sixteen  other  States  either  start  or  end  day- 
light saving  time — or  both— on  different 
dates.  Of  the  31  States,  15  observe  It  on  a 
statewide  basis,  while  the  others  provide  for 
local  option.  Areas  In  other  States  observe 
It  without  official  sanction,  and  other  States 
do  not  observe  It  at  all.  A  uniform  system 
Is  badly  needed. 

[From  the  Stillwater  (Minn.)  Gazette, 
Apr.  29.  19651 

Timely  Confusion 

In  the  wee  hours  of  Monday,  the  26th  of 
April.  20  States  and  a  scattering  of  adjacent 
communities  went  on  daylight  saving  time. 
Later  In  the  day,  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  day- 
light saving  time  chaos  were  started  by  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  situation  Congress  proposes  to  wres- 
tle with  will  take  some  rather  fancy  wres- 
tling. Not  all  the  20  States  that  so  unani- 
mously changed  their  clocks  on  April  26  will 
revert  to  ordinary  time  on  the  same  day;  the 
switch  back  will  be  made  on  various  days, 
ranging  from  sometime  In  August  to  the  last 
Sunday  In  October.  Pxirthermore,  11  other 
States  will  go  on  and  off  of  daylight  time  on 
a  variety  of  dates.  Nor  Is  the  fast  time 
spread  over  entire  States  in  all  cases;  some 
areas  go  their  own  way. 

Oh,  and  one  more  thing:  The  other  19 
States  pay  no  attention  to  daylight  time. 
All  of  which  makes  life  more  confusing  than 
usual  In  summer.  So  hurry  up,  Congress, 
and  do  something  sensible,  even  If  the  prob- 
lem can't  be  solved  all  at  once. 


[Prom  the  Owatonna  (Minn.)    Photo  News, 

Apr.  29,  1965] 

It's  Time  To  Unscramble  Time 

As  the  accompanying  editorial  cartoon  In- 
dicates, the  Nation  is  now  living  on  "scram- 
bled time." 

More  than  100  million  Americans  will  ad- 
vance their  clocks  to  daylight  saving  time, 
Minnesotans  still  having  another  month  to 
wait,  while  90  million  people  will  not  change. 
Fifteen  States  start  daylight  saving  time  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  and  end  the  last  Sunday 
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In  October.  Sixteen  other  States  either  start 
or  end  daylight  saving  time — or  both — on 
different  dates.  Of  these  31  States,  15  ob- 
serve it  on  a  statewide  basis,  while  the  oth- 
ers have  local  option.  And  across  the  coun- 
try Isolated  areas  observe  "wildcat"  daylight 
saving  time  without  official  sanction.  Some 
States  do  not  observe  It  all. 

Uniform  time  legislation  designed  to  end 
clock  confusion  has  been  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  I'm  all  for  it.  How 
about  you? 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  and  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Eraser  1 ,  in  an 
effort  to  better  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  need  for  early  action 
on  any  one  of  a  number  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  bills  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  have  on  several  occasions  talked 
with  the  chairman  of  that  committee — 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  .  I  might  say  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  he  is  most  receptive 
to  hearings,  and  in  fact  favors  action 
on  this  subject.  The  Senate  has  already 
acted  upon  daylight  saving  time  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  adequate  time  can  be 
foimd  within  the  House  establishment 
to  act  likewise. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  reasons  for 
needed  Federal  action.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  always  remains  hopeful  that  the 
several  States  can  resolve  their  own 
problems.  However,  when  it  is  proven 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  some 
of  them  cannot,  will  not,  or  do  not  act 
in  needed  areas,  then  we  ought  to 
act  here  in  a  helpful  manner.  One  of 
those  areas  of  needed  Federal  action  is 
that  of  daylight  saving  time. 

Anyone  who  has  the  occasion  In  this 
modem  day  to  travel  or  communicate 
cross  country  is  ever  mindful  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  time  zones.  This,  in  itself, 
is  a  troublesome  matter  at  best,  but  when 
it  is  compounded  by  the  confusing  pat- 
terns of  daylight  saving  time  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  situation  becomes 
sheer  chaos. 

The  metropolitan  areas  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  want  a  uniform 
period  for  daylight  saving  time  to  facili- 
tate interstate  business  and  communica- 
tions. 

Many  cities  are  hampered  by  State  laws 
setting  forth  daylight  saving  time  pe- 
riods which  are  not  uniform.  It  is  no 
answer,  in  my  opinion,  to  tell  the  city 
governments  that  they  should  go  to  the 
State  legislatures  for  help.  The  facts  of 
life  are  that  legislative  apportionments 
in  many  States  have  shortchaiaged  urban 
areas  of  fair  representation,  so  that  the 
needs  of  the  cities,  when  they  conflict 
with  those  of  rural  areas  are,  more  often 
than  not.  subordinated  to  farm  interests. 
Daylight  time,  frankly,  is  a  subject 
which  often  stirs  many  rural  area  legis- 
lators to  a  high  pitch  of  emotion. 


The  enactment  of  my  bill  and/or  simi- 
lar legislation  would  not  disturb  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  impose  or  not  im- 
pose daylight  saving  time  but  would  only 
set  forth  a  uniform  period  when  daylight 
saving  time  would  be  in  effect:  namely, 
from  the  last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  of  each  year. 

I  believe  that  Congress,  which  has  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  has  the  duty  to  make  bet- 
ter sense  between  the  time  zones  than 
currently  exists  when  dayhght  saving 
time  is  imposed  for  varying  periods  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  legislation  of 
this  kind,  especially  since  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  number  of 
business,  civic,  and  labor  organizations 
favor  the  passage  of  a  uniform  daylight 
saving  time  law. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  July  27,  196S] 

St.  Paul  To  Concur  Wrrn  Daylight  Saving 

Time  Statute 

(By  Jim  Shoop) 

St.  Paul  Mayor  George  Vavoiills  announced 
today  that  St.  Paul  will  not  remain  on  day- 
light saving  time  this  fall  beyond  the  date 
specified  by  State  law. 

St.  Paul  was  on  daylight  time  for  2  weeks 
ahead  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  State  in 
May  and  planned  to  continue  this  fall  until 
October  31.  nearly  2  months  after  the  date 
specified  by  State  law. 

At  Vavoulis'  urging,  the  St.  Paul  City 
Council  passed  a  resolution  May  5  placing 
the  city  on  daylight  time  May  9  until  the 
last  Sunday  in  October. 

State  law  limits  fast  time  to  the  period 
between  the  fourth  Sunday  in  May  (May  23 
this  year)  to  the  Tuesday  after  Labor  Day 
(September  7). 

At  the  time,  Vavoulis  contended  that  Min- 
nesota time  dates  conflicted  with  those  In 
the  East  and  made  It  difficult  for  business- 
men to  conduct  their  operations. 

ACTING  ON  ADVICE 

A  statement  Issued  by  the  mayor's  office 
today  said  Vavoulis  was  acting  on  the  advice 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  study  whether 
daylight  time  could  be  operated  successfully 
on  a  metropolitan  area  basis. 

(Vavoulis  Is  attending  the  National  League 
of  Cities  convention  this  week  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment.) 

The  committee  was  composed  of  Robert 
O.  Eckhardt,  chamber  of  commerce;  Prlscllla 
Rugg,  St.  Paul  public  schools;  Russell  Hun- 
singer,  Downtown  Retailers:  and  Richard 
Radman,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly.  They 
said  daylight  time  In  the  metropolitan  area 
"cannot  be  voluntarily  achieved." 

The  committee  report  said  the  St.  Paul 
action  this  spring  "has  been  Instrumental 
In  making  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
aware"  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  daylight 
saving  time  law. 

The  mayor's  statement  said  he  is  hopeful 
Congres.s  will  pass  a  bill  Introduced  by  rep- 
resentatives Joseph  Karth,  St.  Paul,  and 
Donald  Fraser,  Minneapolis,  both  DFL'ers 
which  would  create  a  national  daylight  time 
period  of  6  months. 

MlnneapKJiis  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  St.  Paul  action  this  spring, 
which  placed  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  an 
hour  apart  for  2  weeks.  He  appeared  before 
the  St.  Paul  City  Council  to  urge  It  to  drop 
the  Idea,  and  argued  publicly  with  Vavoulis 
for  a  week  over  the  wisdom  of  the  move. 

Naftalln  maintained  It  was  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  State  law  and  Vavoulis  argued  It  was 
necessary  to  dramatize  the  need  for  a  longer 
fast-time  period  and  to  pressure  State  legis- 
latures Into  doing  something  about  It. 


The  legislature  took  no  action  on  daylight 
time. 


[Prom  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)    Dispatch.  July 

28,  19651 

GVT  Mission  Accomplished 

Ma>or  George  Vavoulis  has  asked  the  city 
council  to  rescind  a  resolution  that  put  St. 
Paul  on  extended  dayll^t  saving  time.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  council  will  go  along  with 
the  mayor,  at  whose  urging  the  resolution 
was  passed  this  spring.  It  put  St.  Paul  on 
fast  time  2  weeks  ahead  of  Minneapolis 
and  it  would  extend  this  city's  daylight  time 
8  more  weeks  this  fall. 

Vavoulis  now  feels  that  the  mission  has 
been  accomplished.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  action  did  focus  attention  on  this  State's 
asinine  fast  time  law  and  those  in  other 
States.  He  Is  hoping  now  for  passage  of 
legislation  introduced  again  this  session  by 
Representative  Joseph  Karth,  of  St.  Paul, 
which  would  require  uniformity.  The  Karth 
bill  doesn't  force  daylight  time  on  anyo-ie, 
but  It  does  set  forth  that  States  which  go 
on  it  would  have  to  start  and  stop  together. 

We  felt  the  mayor  was  somewhat  impulsive 
when  he  put  St.  Paul  on  an  independent  time 
base.  There  was  confusion  and  it  would 
have  been  compounded  this  fall.  But  he 
emerges  now  a  somewhat  heroic  champion 
of  the  city  folk  over  the  cow,  with  all  her 
fusslness  at  changes  in  working  hours,  and 
her  stanch  champions  in  the  legislature. 

This  city's  head  start  on  fast  time,  oc- 
casionally referred  to  as  George  A.  Vavoulis 
Time,  or  GAVT,  or  merely  GVT,  was  good  for 
a  few  laughs,  more  than  a  few  headaches 
(the  police,  for  example,  spent  a  few  days 
on  standard  time  to  the  regret  of  motorists 
parking  in  timed  no-parking  zones)  and  lots 
of  heated  debate  in  regard  to  lawbreaking 
by  public  officials. 

"There  was,  however,  less  confusion  than 
had  bsen  predicted  and  there  was  the 
therapeutic  benefit  of  cocking  the  city's 
snoot  at  the  chaps  on  our  Capitol  Hill. 

We  can  hope  the  cause  has  been  dram- 
atized enough  at  this  point  to  help  pas- 
sage of  the  Karth  bill.  There  has  been 
enough  Insanity  on  the  Issue  and  apparently 
the  cure  Is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  many 
State  legislatures.  Including  our  own. 


(Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  July  27,  19651 

Mayor   Asks   Repeal   or  Fast-Time   Decree 

(By  Carl  G.  Langland) 

St.  Paul  Is  expected  to  rejoin  the  rest  of 
Minnesota  on  Labor  Day  In  respect  to  day- 
light saving  and  standard  time. 

Mayor  George  Vavoulis  announced  today, 
through  his  secretary,  Duane  Gratz,  that 
he  will  ask  the  city  council  to  rescind  a  res- 
olution, adopted  last  May  4,  at  his  urging, 
which  put  St.  Paul  on  Its  own  Independent 
daylight  saving  time. 

Vavoulis,  attending  a  municipal  confer- 
ence In  Detroit,  sent  word  back  that  he  is 
taking  this  action  in  great  measure  because 
he  hopes  the  Karth-Fraser  bill,  now  in  Con- 
gress, will  pass.  If  It  does.  It  will  require 
that  any  State  adopting  daylight  saving 
must  start  and  end  such  time  change  on 
specific  dates  that  will  encompass  a  6-month 
period. 

If  the  mayor's  request  for  cancellation  of 
the  council  resolution  Is  adopted — and  that 
Is  expected — St.  Paul  will  drop  daylight  sav- 
ing time  at  2  a.m.  Tuesday.  September  7.  the 
day  after  Labor  Day. 

If  the  council  refuses  to  go  along.  St 
Paul  would  continue  on  daylight  time  until 
Sunday,  October  31,  and  thus  provide  nearly 
8  more  weeks  of  the  double  time  standard 
that  prevailed  here  from  May  9  to  May  23. 

The  change  would  put  St.  Paul  in  line 
with  the  State,  which  will  revert  to  central 
standard   time   the  day  after  Labor  Day. 

Mayor  Vavoulis  and  Mayor  Arthur  Naf- 
talln of  Minneapolis,  who  had  set  up  Joint 


efforts  to  win  a  metropolitan  time  schedule 
for  the  Twin  Cities,  were  reportedly  submit- 
ting a  resolution  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  at  Its  Detroit  session,  urging  Congress 
to  adopt  the  Karth-Fraser  bill. 

Also  helping  the  mayor  make  up  his  mind 
to  drop  the  original  longer  daylight  time 
period  was  a  special  report  given  him  by 
a  four-citizen  committee  which  made  a 
special  study  of  the  situation. 

It  reported  that  St.  Paul's  early  start  on 
daylight  saving  served  a  good  purpose  by 
helping  make  Congress  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  uniform,  nationwide  program  as 
to  starting  and  ending  times.  It  also  said 
that  establishment  of  a  uniform  daylight 
saving  time  cannot  be  voluntarily  achieved 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Members  of  the  committee  were  Robert  O. 
Eckhardt  of  the  St.  Paul  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Miss  Prlscllla  Rugg,  St.  Paul 
public  schools;  Russell  Hunsinger,  down- 
town retailers,  and  Richard  Radman,  Jr., 
trades  and  labor  assembly. 


Joseph  E.  Karth  on  his  submission  of  a  bill 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  aimed 
at  standardizing  the  dates  on  which  States 
will  observe  daylight  saving  time;  our  sup- 
port is  given  wholeheartedly  to  Congressman 
Karth  in  his  efforts,  through  such  proposed 
legislation,  to  solve  the  confusion  and  prob- 
lems which  arise  when  States  which  adopt 
daylight  saving  time  do  not  do  so  uniformly 
and  for  the  same  periods  of  time;  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  be 
and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  to  Con- 
gressman Karth  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 
Stephen  L.  Maxwell, 

Corporation  Counsel. 


Ramsey  County  League 

OP   MUNICIPALmES. 

June  24.  1965. 
Representative  Joseph  E.  Karth, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Karth:  The  problem 
of  setting  the  beginning  and  ending  dates  for 
daylight  saving  time  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  In  Minnesota  and  In  other 
States.  As  you  know,  the  situation  this 
spring  In  Minnesota  was  especially  confused 
and  it  promises  to  be  even  worse  this  fall. 
As  an  organization  of  municipal  officials,  we 
feel  that  the  only  sensible  solution  to  the 
problem  is  a  nationwide  daylight  saving  time 
act  which  would  set  a  uniform  beginning 
and  ending  date. 

The  enclosed  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Ramsey  County  League  of  Municipalities 
as  an  expression  of  our  desire  to  see  this  kind 
of  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress.  We 
ask  yovur  support  for  a  national  daylight  sav- 
ing time  act.  We  realize  the  problems  of 
securing  passage  of  such  a  bill  In  the  Con- 
gress are  as  difficult  as  they  are  of  securing 
passage  of  a  daylight  saving  bill  in  the 
Minnesota  Legislattu-e.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
a  national  problem,  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce and  we  feel  a  nationwide  solution  Is 
the  only  reasonable  answer  to  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Byron  Holm,  President. 

Ramsey   County   League   of  Municipalities 

Dratt  of  RESOLxrnoN  on  Daylight  Saving 

time 

Whereas  the  different  beginning  and  end- 
ing dates  for  daylight  saving  time  In  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  create 
confusion  among  neighboring  States  and 
municipalities;  and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Legislature  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  make  the  beginning  and  ending  date 
for  daylight  saving  time  In  Minnesota  con- 
form "with  that  of  the  majority  of  other 
States  of  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  uniform  time 
zones  Is  one  which  the  Congress  has  dealt 
with  on  several  occasions  and  Is  a  nation- 
wide problem  affecting  the  commerce  among 
the  50  States;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Ramsey  County  League 
of  Municipalities  does  hereby  go  on  record  In 
support  of  Federal  Legislation  for  a  uniform 
daylight  saving  time  act:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Min- 
nesota congressional  delegation  be  so  notified 
and  urged  to  support  such  legislation. 

Byron  Holm, 

President. 


Village  of  Newport,  Minn., 

May  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  Karth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  village  council  urges  you, 
as  our  representative,  to  enact  some  nation- 
wide legislation  that  will  put  all  of  the  States 
on  daylight  saving  time  at  the  same  time. 
We  are  stire  that  you  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  law,  as  you  must  cer- 
tainly be  aware  of  the  immeasurable  amoxmt 
of  confusion  eunong  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota as  the  situation  now  stands. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Basil  L.  Loveland, 

Mayor. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Chaotic  business  conditions  are  now  exist- 
ing in  Minnesota  and  In  Its  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  due  to  daylight 
saving  time  disagreement.  State  and  local 
offices  unable  to  agree.  We  feel  that  only 
through  congressional  action  will  this  situ- 
ation be  alleviated.  We  urge  your  Immediate 
attention. 

General  E.  W.  Rawlings, 
President,  General  Mills,  Inc. 


Obviously,  the  charter  commission  would  not 
want  to  call  a  special  election  on  the  sub- 
ject If  the  matter  is  going  to  be  taken  over  on 
the  Federal  level;  but  If  It  looks  as  though 
the  Federal  proposal  was  not  going  to  go 
through,  then  I  think  the  charter  commis- 
sion would  want  to  take  the  initiative,  or  at 
least  consider  doing  so,  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  Intolerable  situation  which  exists  on  the 
confusing  dates  during  the  periods  when 
most  of  the  Nation  is.  but  Minnesota  is  not, 
on  daylight  saving  time. 

I  would  appreciate  word  from  you  that  I 
could  pass  on  to  the  charter  commission  at 
the  meeting  on  July  15  as  to  the  status  and 
probability  of  enactment  of  the  bill  In  Con- 
gress setting  daylight  saving  dates  on  a  na- 
tional basis;  and  if  you  could  give  me  word 
on  this  subject  before  our  meeting  of  July  15, 
I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  and  I  am 
sure  the  other  members  of  the  charter  com- 
mission will  also. 

Cordially  yours. 

Philip  Stringer. 

North    Central   Commercial   Ag- 
gregate and  Ready-Mixed  Con- 
crete    Producers     Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Karth, 

Fourth  District,  Minnesota,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Karth:  The  executive 
board  of  this  association  would  like  you  to 
know  that  we  support  the  bill  which  you  In- 
troduced to  the  Congress  regarding  legisla- 
tion on  a  uniform  daylight  saving  time. 

We  believe  this  Is  an  excellent  bill,  not 
only  for  our  Industry,  but  for  an  expanded 
economy  In  Minnesota  in  the  areas  of  indus- 
try and  recreation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  C.  Fulton, 

President. 


St 


Resolution  by  City  or  St.  Patjl 
Resolved.  That  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Paul    hereby    commends    Congressman 


Stringer,  Donnelly  &  Shahood, 

Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  July  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  Karth, 
Representative  in  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  A  few  days  ago  the  St. 
Paul  Charter  Commission,  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman,  met  for  consideration  among 
other  things  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  St. 
Paul  City  Charter  so  as  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  daylight  saving  time  to  conform  to 
the  national  pattern  on  that  subject.  As 
you  may  remember,  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  fact 
throughout  Minnesota,  daylight  saving  time 
by  statute  extends  only  from  Memorial  Day 
to  Labor  Day,  whereas  on  the  national  scale 
where  there  is  daylight  saving  It  extends  from 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  to  the  last  Sunday 
in  October.  There  Is  pending  before  the 
charter  commission  a  proposal  to  adopt  the 
national  pattern  by  charter  amendment. 
The  commission  passed  a  resolution,  copy  of 
which  you  undoubtedly  have,  endorsing  the 
bill  in  Congress  now  to  put  all  of  the  daylight 
saving  dates  on  a  uniform  basis. 

The  amendment  which  would  put  St.  Paul 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  national  pattern  In 
this  respect  was  warmly  endorsed  by  a  large 
number  of  civil  leaders  and,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  the  Dispatch  conducted  a  pleb- 
iscite on  the  subject  which  endorsed  the 
enlarged  daylight  saving  overwhelmingly  and 
I  think  there  Is  very  little  question  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  overwhelming  support  In 
St.  Paul  for  the  national  pattern  to  be 
adopted  locally. 

The  commission  Is  meeting  again  on  July 
15  for  further  study  of  the  subject  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  by  that 
time  I  could  have  word  from  you  as  to  what 
the  chances  are  of  the  Federal  legislation  In 
this  field  which  is  now  pending,  being  passed. 


International  Brotherhood  or 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs.  Ware- 
housemen &  Helpers  of  Amer- 
ica, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  Karth, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
your  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
standardize  daylight  saving  time  nationally. 
Our  State  legislature  is  again  arguing 
whether  or  not  to  add  an  additional  2  months 
to  our  present  daylight  saving  time  which 
would  be  the  same  as  our  neighboring  State 
of  Wisconsin.  I  am  advised  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not  pass.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  win  no  doubt  wind  up  keeping 
what  we  have. 

I  have  read  in  the  paper  that  Wisconsin 
has  introduced  legislation  to  extend  their 
daylight  saving  time  further,  which  will 
throw  us  4  months  out  of  balance,  If  it  is 
passed. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  leaving  this  problem 
up  to  the  State  Is  not  the  answer,  as  you 
know  the  condition  of  our  legislature  In 
Minnesota.  Ramsey  County  has  already  gone 
on  record  to  recommend  legislation  which 
would  standardize  us  with  Wisconsin.  Evi- 
dently, this  will  not  receive  any  consideration 
In  the  State  legislature. 

There  Is  but  one  answer  to  the  problem 
of  daylight  saving  and  that  is  through  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gordon  R.  Conklin, 

Vice  President. 


Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

St.  Paul  Minn.,  January  30,  1965. 
Hon,  Joseph  Karth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Karth:  The  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
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Lodge  804.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  have  instructed 
this  secretary  to  write  you  to  have  you  take 
steps  to  put  daylight  saving  time  in  effect 
on  a  national  basis,  rather  than  at  State 
option. 

The  reason  for  this  request  is  that  now. 
with  railroads  running  through  the  various 
States,  it  is  very  difficult  for  railroadmen  to 
negotiate  work-hoxir  rulings  that  would  not 
conflict  with  other  areas.  If  the  Nation  was 
to  change  time  uniformly,  as  it  did  during 
World  War  II,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  adjust 
standard  time  to  daylight  time. 

Trusting  that  this  will  receive  your  prompt 
attention,  I  remain. 
Yours  truly. 

Secretary  Lodge  804. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
February  5,  1965. 
lion.  Joseph  E.  Kabth, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.-vr  congressman  Karth:  I  wish  to  offer 
som3  information  relative  to  yovir  bill  to 
standardize  daylight  saving  time.  As  you 
recall,  I  am  a  postal  inspector  assigned  to  the 
St.  Paul  division  headquarters  and  have 
talked  to  you  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  Twin  Cities  at  various  Democratic  func- 
tions. 

The  present  system  of  administering  day- 
light saving  time  by  the  various  States  and 
communities  is  chaotic.  It  Is  costing  the 
Post  Office  Department  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  all  the  air 
mall  changes,  railroad  changes,  star  route 
changes,  and  other  material  directly  con- 
nected with  effecting  such  changes.  Every 
first-  and  second-class  post  office  must  main- 
tain their  individual  copies  of  transportation 
schedules  up  to  date.  At  the  larger  post  of- 
fices, individual  distributors  are  required  to 
maintain  their  own  assigned  distribution 
schedules  and  schemes. 

In  addition,  Just  consider  the  other  me- 
diums of  transportation  such  as  the  airlines, 
railroads,  buslines,  and  telegraph  companies 
that  are  required  to  print  new  schedules  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  standardization  of  day- 
light saving  time.  ^ 
Attached  is  a  news  Item  out  of  last  night  s 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  which  presents  another  pic- 
ture— the  loss  to  business  because  of  the 
present  confusion. 

Besides  the  Post  Office  Department,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  other  governmental 
agencies  that  are  also  affected  and  which 
costs  them  a  considerable  amount  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  their  budget  for  these 
obsolete  practices. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  dinner  in 
your  honor  out  at  the  Venetian  Inn  last  fall. 
Best  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Hintzen. 

Postal  Inspector. 

The  Pillsbury  Co.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  11, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Karth, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Karth:  As  a  new  resident  of  the 
Fourth  District,  I  have  received  the  first  of 
vour  reports  from  Washington. 

I  note  with  great  interest  that  you  have 
a  bill  to  Impose  uniform  daylight  saving 
time  observance.  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of 
this  bill. 

The  PiUsbury  Co.  favors  this  legislation 
because  of  the  extreme  Inconvenience  oc- 
casioned by  Minnesota's  not  having  the  same 
beginning  and  ending  dates  as  most  of  the 
major  commercial  States.  We  do  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  business  by  telephone  and 
other  communications  devices.  The  non- 
uniform status  of  our  daylight  time  In  Min- 
nesota is  a  major  inconvenience  to  our  mer- 


chandising and  communications  operations. 
As  you  know,  this  will  be  particularly  serious 
for  2  months  this  fall  owing  to  the  action 
taken  by  St.  Paul  and  certain  other  com- 
munities and  to  the  failure  of  the  State 
legislature  to  act. 

We  earnestly  urge  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  your  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Tom  R.  Mulcahy. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser],  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
culty which  exists  in  many  areas  as  a 
result  of  the  differences  in  the  calendar 
date  on  which  they  go  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  go  home  on  oc- 
casional weekends  surely  have  found  this 
to  be  the  case  in  Minnesota.  In  my  own 
congressional  district  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible, with  some  communities  being  on 
daylight  saving  time  and  another  one 
not,  sometimes  within  the  same  county, 
to  get  to  one  area  an  hour  early  and  to 
another  an  hour  late.  Also,  there  is  no 
chance  of  making  this  up  on  the  road. 
It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
There  also  seems  to  be  a  pattern  as  to 
time  when  many  areas  go  on  daylight 
saving  time  which  interferes  with  the 
television  programs,  the  world  commu- 
nications and  transportation  being  fitted 
into  this  pattern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  matters  if  the  Congress 
would  take  action  and  set  a  date  when 
daylight  saving  time  would  go  into  effect, 
if  communities  or  States  are  to  have 
daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris],  will  hold  hearings  soon  at 
which  we  can  testify  to  the  effect  in  our 
own  communities  as  to  this  pattern  of 
time  and  the  necessity  for  the  Congress 
to  act  to  set  a  standard  date  when  day- 
light saving  time  will  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  continuing 
efforts  on  behalf  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form daylight  saving  time  throughout 
our  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  January  1963,  I 
have  spoken  several  times  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  support  of  uniform  day- 
light saving  time.  I  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee which  is  chaired  by  the  able  Rep- 
resentative, the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Harley  O.  Staggers,  and  fre- 
quently I  have  discussed  the  problem  of 
the  lack  of  time  uniformity  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Oren 
Harris. 

Welcome  is  this  opportimity  to  again 
speak  for  needed  meaningful  legislation 


in  the  regulation  of  our  Nation's  time- 
keeping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  relent  in  my 
efforts  to  bring  some  synchronization  to 
our  keepers  of  time — the  clock  and  the 
watch.  I  remind  those  opponents  of  a 
reasonable  solution  to  our  state  of  time 
chaos  that  sundials  are  virtually  ex- 
tinct. 

Let  us  not  work  for  time  but  rather 
let  time  work  for  us. 

Each  spring,  some  29  States  repre- 
senting over  100  million  Americans  from 
Maine  to  California  advance  their  clocks 
by  1  hour.  In  only  16  of  these  States, 
however,  is  daylight  saving  time  ob- 
served statewide,  with  the  other  13  ob- 
serving it  on  a  local  option  basis.  Twen- 
ty-one States  do  not  observe  it  at  all. 
Among  those  that  do  favor  fast  time 
during  the  summer,  there  is  no  uni- 
formity as  to  length  or  limits  of  dura- 
tion. 

Now,  it  would  be  ideal  if  there  were 
no  necessity  for  uniformity  of  time,  if 
one  area  could  observe  one  time  and 
one  other  area  another  time,  with  no 
effect  on  institutions  outside  its  borders. 
Consider,  however,  the  classic  example 
of  the  35-mile  stretch  from  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  to  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  where 
travelers  until  recently  were  obliged  to 
change  their  watches  seven  times  in  or- 
der to  observe  various  local  times.  And 
the  situation  becomes  increasingly  det- 
rimental to  business,  commerce,  and 
communications  when,  for  example, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago 
start  and  end  daylight  saving  time  in- 
dependently of  each  other. 

The  transportation  industry  is  par- 
ticularly affected  by  the  annual  time- 
change  disparities  between  areas.  The 
motorbus  industry  estimates  that  it  loses 
$250,000  a  year;  the  Nation's  railroads 
a  million  dollars  a  year  just  in  printing 
costs  necessitated  by  the  annual 
scramble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  realize  that  Cin- 
derella   possibly    would    have    returned 
home  a  beautiful  princess  in  the  horse- 
drawn  carriage  rather  than  a  pumpkin- 
drawn  by  mice  had  she  not  become  con- 
fused as  to  whether  her  community  was 
observing  standard  or  daylight  time. 
Or  can  you  imagine  this  conversation: 
Lord  Elgin:  "Dinner  at  8?" 
Lady  Elgin:  "Is  that  daylight  time?" 
Lord  Elgin:  "Oh  no,  I  am  on  standard 
time." 

Lady  Elgin:    "Sorry,  our  movements 
are  not  together." 

My  bill,  H.R.  76,  is  an  attempt  to  effect 
a  solution  to  this  chaotic  situation.  This 
bill  would  vest  in  the  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility for  regulation  of  the  Na- 
tion's time.  Beginning  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  and  ending  the  last 
Sunday  in  October,  the  standard  time 
of  each  zone  would  be  advanced  1  hour 
This  complete  uniformity  would 
eliminate  situations  such  as  that  exist- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  Here,  the  State 
law  requires  that  official  business  be  con- 
ducted on  eastern  standard  time  but 
more  than  600  localities  observe  daylight 
savings  time.  Similar  interstate  dis- 
crepancies, such  as  those  existing  be- 
tween my  own  State  and  several  others 
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in  the  central  time  belt,  would  be  re- 
solved. 

In  essence,  then,  H.R.  76  would  end  the 
time  confusion  in  this  country  by  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  schedule  of  savings 
time  to  be  observed  in  every  locality  for 
6  months.  Control  would  be  vested  in 
the  Congress  to  keep  our  national  ac- 
tivity at  its  maximum. 

This,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  effort 
to  get  uniformity  and  some  sense  into 
this  current  time  situation  and  in  the 
confusion  which  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  be  essential 
that  Congress  step  into  this  picture. 
This  is  one  area  in  my  opinion  where 
the  Congress  has  a  real  responsibility  in 
an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  confusion  that 
now  exists  and  plagues  our  people  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentle- 
man in  his  statements  and  in  his  pro- 
posal for  obtaining  uniformity  of  time 
nationally. 

I  am  reading  into  the  Record  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  H.R.  9023,  Introduced 
on  June  14,  1965,  a  bill  to  provide  a  uni- 
form period  for  daylight  saving  time. 
These  are  the  provisions: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  save  daylight  and  to 
provide  standard  time  for  the  United  States", 
approved  March  19,  1918,  as  amended  (40 
Stat.  450;  15  U.S.C.  261-264),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  standard  time  In 
any  time  zone,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  ad- 
vanced one  hour  by  any  State  or  a  political 
.subdivision  of  any  State,  such  advanced 
time,  generally  known  as  'daylight  saving 
time",  shall  commence  at  2  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  the  last  Sunday  In  April  of  each 
year  and  shall  end  at  2  o'clock  antemeridian 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  October  of  each  year." 

Tlie  observance  of  time  is  of  high  na- 
tional priority.  Con-ect  and  easily  calcu- 
lated time  uniform  over  broad  areas  is 
essential  for  modern  civilization. 

The  oveiTiding  national  interest  in 
time  in  all  periods,  but  especially  in  times 
of  emergency,  is  shown  clearly  by  what 
happened  during  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  In  both  of  those  con- 
flicts, the  U.S.  Congress  wisely  decided 
that  the  war  effort  deserved  the  highest 
economic  efficiency.  It  therefore  legis- 
lated war  time,  which  was  in  effect  na- 
tional daylight  saving  time.  This  not 
only  eliminated  time  confusions — it 
helped  to  conserve  fuel  and  other  re- 
sources and  eased  the  strain  on  our  power 
system  by  shifting  the  consumer  peak- 
load  demand  into  later  in  the  evening. 


My  proposal  and  that  of  other  Mem- 
bers does  not  assert  that  national  day- 
light time  be  enacted  now,  and  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  not  have  that  effect. 
Our  proposal  is  for  uniformity  in  time 
nationally,  to  avoid  confusion.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  time  decisions  made  by  Con- 
gress during  the  wars  is  impressive  evi- 
dence that  time  confusion  should  not  be 
tolerated  for  reasons  high  in  the  national 
interest.  The  pending  legislation  would 
wipe  out  the  confusion  now  caused  by 
daylight  saving  time  and  would  permit  us 
to  enjoy  that  remarkable  device  without 
causing  ourselves  grave  problems  at  the 
same  time. 

As  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  am  proud  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  unique  idea  of 
daylight  saving  time  came — as  did  so 
many  other  progressive  ideas — from  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  While  Franklin  was  our 
Minister  to  Fi-ance,  he  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  advancing  clocks  1  hour  in  order 
to  make  more  dayUght  available. 
Franklin  even  calculated  how  many  can- 
dles this  would  save  the  people  of  Paris. 
But  the  idea  did  not  sell  them. 

In  the  United  States,  an  early  cinisader 
for  daylight  saving  time  is  another  Penn- 
sylvanian—Robert  Garland,  longtime 
Republican  councilman  of  Pittsburgh, 
whom  I  admired  and  respected,  and  re- 
member well.  In  one  attempt  to  get  day- 
light saving  time.  Garland  declared  that 
only  man,  of  all  living  things,  "is  so 
stupid  as  to  deprive  himself  of  an  extra 
hour  of  sun  by  sticking  to  a  rigid  system 

of  time." 

Pennsylvania  thus  has  a  historic  stake 
in  daylight  saving  time  and  consequent- 
ly a  great  interest  to  see  that  daylight 
saving  time  is  wisely  utilized  as  a  bene- 
fit—rather than  a  problem— for  our 
country.  The  pending  legislation  would 
have  precisely  that  effect— it  would  per- 
mit States  and  localities  desiring  it  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  daylight  saving 
time  without  permitting  our  present 
problems  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  to 
arise. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  this  year  to 
guarantee  that  1965  will  go  down  in  the 
history  books  as  the  last  year  of  the  great 
U.S.  time  snarl,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
uniform  system  or)  a  national  basis  in 
the  institution  of  daylight  saving  time. 
Let  us  at  least  start  on  uniformity 
where  daylight  saving  time  is  desired 
and  initiated  in  the  United  States. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  good 
newspaper  articles: 

[From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 

Apr.  21.  1965) 

Toward  Sensible  Time 

A  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  scientist  con- 
templating the  nationwide  mishmash  of  fast 
time  and  slow  time  in  the  good  old  summer- 
time, was  moved  to  remark  that  "the  United 
States  is  the  worst  timekeeper  In  the  world." 
This  view  Is  amply  documented.  When 
America  starts  shifting  Sunday  to  so-called 
daylight  saving  time — or  not  shifting,  as  the 
case  may  be — the  chaos  is  enough  to  drive  a 
punctilious  man  to  drink. 

There  are  examples  galore.  In  Iowa, 
which  has  local  option  on  time  changes, 
daylight  saving  time  was  In  effect  during  23 
different  periods  last  year.  Carriers  from 
Chicago  to  Milwaukee  to  MlnneapoUs-St. 
Paul  and  back  will  encounter  five  time  shifts 
and  schedule  changes  in  6  months.     Before 


1963,  when  West  Virginia  adopted  daylight 
saving  on  a  statewide  basis,  those  traveling 
the  35  miles  from  Steubenville,  Ohio,  to 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  would  have  had  to  set 
their  watches  every  5  miles  to  have  local 
time. 

It  is  most  encouraging,  then,  that  Con- 
gress seems  on  the  verge  of  taking  con- 
structive if  limited  action  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  Prosposed  legislation  would  keep 
clocks  in  the  four  major  time  zones  In  a  con- 
stant year-round  relationship.  No  State 
would  be  required  to  have  daylight  saving 
time  but  those  that  adopted  It  would  ob- 
serve uniform  starting  and  ending  dates. 
Support  of  the  National  Farm  Bvireau  Fed- 
eration and  the  Grange  undermines  tradi- 
tional rviral  opposition  to  daylight  saving. 
This  appears  to  be  the  year  for  a  start  toward 
a  more  sensible  system. 

[From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Apr.  22, 
19651 
Daylight  Saving  Time 
Daylight  saving  time,  which  will  shortly 
start,    is    popular    with    factory    and    office 
workers,    golfers   and   fishermen,   city   mer- 
chants and  businessmen.     It  is  suffered  by 
railroad  schedulemakers  and  television  pro- 
gramers.     It   is   opposed   by  outdoor   movie 
operators,    bowling    alley    proprietors,    and 
tavernkeepers.     It   is   anathema   to   farmers 
who  Insist  that  cows  want  to  be  milked  on 
"God's  time." 

However,  writh  the  steady  advance  of  State 
and  Federal  legislative  reapportionment,  the 
once  strident  political  voice  of  the  farmer 
slowly  diminishes,  and  an  end  to  the  time 
confusion  appears  feasible. 

As  it  is,  31  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  d.s.t.,  either  sUtewide  or  by 
local  option.  But  only  15  start  and  stop 
simultaneously.  That  means  that  clocks 
will  be  put  ahead  in  only  15  States  on  the 
last  Sunday — next  Sunday— In  April.  The 
same  States  will  push  the  clocks  back  an 
hour  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

An  extremely  modest  start  toward  bring- 
ing order  into  chaos  has  been  made  in  Con- 
gress. A  Senate  committee  last  year  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  impose  uniform  time  stand- 
ards on  all  Federal  agencies  and  on  such 
Interstate  businesses  as  airlines,  buses,  rail- 
roads, and  communications  companies.  A 
House  committee  last  August  approved  a 
compromise  bill  that  would  set  a  uniform 
period  for  d.s.t.  but  would  allow  many  ex- 
ceptions. Neither  measure,  however,  reached 
the  floor.  Identical  bills  have  been  offered 
In  both  Houses  this  year.  And  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  begin  discussion 
of  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  next 
Monday. 

The  cost  and  work  imposed  by  d.s  t.  is  not 
generally  realized.  Western  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, once  estimated  that  it  had  to  adjust 
40,000  clocks  in  tens  of  hundreds  of  cities. 
Add  to  this  the  general  inability  to  agree  not 
only  on  whether  to  have  it  at  all  but  also 
when  to  have  it,  and  confusion  Is  com- 
pounded. 

However,  before  too  long  we  Americans 
may  at  least  be  able  to  agree  on  the  time  of 
day. 


[From  the  Monongahela   (Pa.)   Republican, 

Apr.  20,   1965] 

Order  Out  of  Chaos 

Millions  of  people  favor  daylight  saving 
time,  other  millions  oppose  it.  Other  mil- 
lions still  probably  don't  particularly  care, 
one  way  or  another.  But  all  these  groups 
should  be  able  to  agree  on  one  point — the 
coming  of  d.s.t.,  under  present  circumstances, 
is  accompanied  by  a  welter  of  confusions. 

The  date  is  April  25.  On  that  day  about 
100  million  of  us  will  enter  this  year's  d.s.t. 
period.  But  about  85  million  will  stick  to 
standard  time,  though  some  of  these  will 
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move  to  d.s.t.  at  a  future  date.  In  any  event, 
the  mlxups  will  begin  once  more.  The 
transportation  services — rails.  alrllnea 
buses — will  figuratively  speaking,  go  slightly 
crazy.  They  will  be  constantly  moving  from 
one  kind  of  time  to  another,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  travelers  who  aren't  sure  which  is 
which.  Tourists,  driving  in  and  out  of  d.s.t. 
and  standard  time  areas  will  find  themselves 
off  schedule,  often  with  expired  reservations. 
And  the  confusions  are  not  limited  to  those 
concerned  with  mobility.  In  some  States, 
where  local  option  is  the  rule,  one  town  may 
be  on  d.s.t.  and  the  next  one.  Just  a  Jump 
away,  on  standard  time. 

So  it  goes  in  many  fields — radio  and  TV 
broadcasting,  communications,  farming,  etc. 
Thafs  why  there  is  increasing  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  for  time  uniformity 
to  do  something  about  It.  It  has  distin- 
guished support  from  Industries,  organiza- 
tions of  various  kinds,  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  and  individuals 
interested  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 
It  wants,  as  its  name  implies,  to  end.  through 
agreements  and  neces.=ary  legislative  action, 
the  present  "scrambled  time"  problems. 
May  it  succeed. 


Next  Monday  Congress  is  due  to  begin 
action  on  legislation  that  would  eliminate 
the  snarls. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  a  bill  proposed  by  the  committee 
on  time  uniformity,  which  was  formed  by 
the  Transportation  Association   of  America. 

The  bill  would  fix  the  last  Sunday  of  April 
.and  the  last  Sunday  of  October  as  the  man- 
datory starting  and  ending  dates  in  States 
and  communities  utilizing  daylight  time. 
The  measure  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  it  was  observed  in  any  particular 
area. 


[From  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader 

News.  Apr.  20.  1965) 

SwrrcH  TO  Daylight  Saving  Brings 

Confusion 

New  York,   April  20.— The   United  States 

Is  about  to  enter  into  an  annual  period  of 

confusion. 

Daylight  saving  time  will  soon  be  here  for 
much  of  the  country. 

This  yearly  clock  Juggling  will  affect  busi- 
ness, transportation,  and  ordinary  citizens. 
Next  Sunday  100  million  Americans  in  20 
States  will  advance  clocks  1  hour  and  thus 
get  out  of  step  with  the  other  85  million 
Americans.  These  other  85  million  will  either 
shift  to  daylight  time  on  different  dates  or 
will  remain  on  standard  time. 

Thus,  the  country  will  become  a  patchwork 
of  time. 

Ber.jumin  Franklin  Is  credited,  or  blamed, 
for  daylight  time.  It's  said  that,  when  Am- 
bassador to  France,  he  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  sunlight  streaming  through  his 
window  while  the  city  slept. 

This  "wasted"  sunlight  annoyed  the  frugal 
author  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  he 
soon  evolved  a  plan  to  conserve  this  daylight 
by  advancing  the  clock  1  hour. 

Daylight  time  achieved  its  first  wide  ob- 
servance in  World  War  I  when  it  was  adopted 
throughout  the  country  to  give  farmers  more 
time  to  work  in  their  fields. 

Except  for  during  the  two  World  Wars,  ob- 
servance has  been  optional.  As  a  result,  the 
country  is  spotted  with  areas  of  observance 
and  nonobservance.  This  Is  what  has  created 
the  confusion. 

For  example,  in  1964.  15  States  started 
daylight  time  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and 
ended  it  the  last  Sunday  In  October.  An- 
other 16  States  either  started  or  ended — or 
both — on  different  dates.  The  remaining 
States  kept  standard  time 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  happen: 
An     airplane     takes     off     in     Washington 
and.  according  to  the  clocks,  lands  at  Nor- 
folk 5   minutes  before  It  was  airborne. 

Pennsylvania  tries  to  run  its  State  busi- 
ness on  standard  time  while  residents  of 
more  than  600  communities  try  to  remem- 
ber that   their   towns  are  on  daylight. 

By  the  law.  trains  run  on  standard  time 
and  thus  are  out  of  step  whenever  they 
arrive  in  a  daylight  community. 

Some  west  coast  businessmen  are  gettlrg 
ready  to  go  to  lunch  when  the  east  coast 
business  day  is  over. 

For  years.  p>eople  have  been  talking  about 
daylight  saving  time,  like  the  weather,  but 
doing  nothing  about  it. 

Now  there's  a  move  on  foot  to  get  some 
uniformity  into  the  picture. 


(Prom    the   PhoenixvlUe    (Pa.)    Republican. 

Apr.  22.  1965) 

Scrambled  Time 

At  2  a.m.  on  April  25.  1965.  America  will 
start  living  again  on  "scrambled  time." 
PhoenlxviUe's  Borough  Council  adopted  day- 
light time  at  Its  meeting  this  month. 

"Scrambled  time."  the  Committee  for  Time 
Uniformity  points  out.  Is  because  some  100 
million  of  us  will  advance  our  clocks  to  day- 
light saving  time,  while  the  remaining  85 
million  will  retain  standard  time  all  year 
round  or  move  to  d.s.t.  on  another  date. 

Time  confusion  goes  to  fantastic  lengths. 
An  airplane,  according  to  the  clocks,  may 
arrive  at  its  destination  before  it  took  off 
from  its  point  of  origin.  Trains,  being  held 
to  standard  time  by  law.  are  out  of  step 
whenever  they  arrive  in  a  d.s.t.  community. 
Some  west  coast  businessmen  are  Just  get- 
ting ready  for  lunch  when  the  east  coast 
business  day  is  over.  In  one  of  the  States, 
there  are  25  different  combinations  of  dates 
on  which  community  areas  move  to  and  from 
d.s.t.  In  an  Iowa  town,  the  banks  open  on 
d.s.t.  and  close  by  standard. 

An  impressive  list  of  companies  and 
organlzatloiis — representing  transportation, 
broadcasting.  banking.  communications, 
agriculture,  and  other  enterprises  have  as- 
sociated themselves  with  the  Committee  for 
Time  Uniformity.  Numbers  of  Government 
departments  and  organizations  including 
Commerce.  Defense.  Post  Office.  General 
Services,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  others  are 
also  cooperating.  The  goal  is  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  concerned  and  to  bring 
about  that  uniformity  through  agreements 
and  legislative  action  when  and  where 
needed.  To  risk  a  pun.  It  Is  high  time  this 
was  done. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  New  York  has  been  observing  daylight 
saving  time  continuously  for  over  35 
years,  and  this  observance  has  been 
statewide  for  many  years.  However,  the 
time  situation  around  the  country,  and 
in  many  States  and  localities,  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  Thirty-one  of  the  fifty  States 
observe  some  form  of  daylipht-saving 
time,  but  only  fifteen  States  have  uni- 
form beginning  and  ending  dates:  sixteen 
States  have  it  as  a  matter  of  local  option, 
and  nineteen  States  do  not  observe  it  at 
all.  Additional  confusion  results  from 
time  variations  between  different  locali- 
ties and  communities  within  a  single 
State. 

This  lack  of  time  uniformity  is  more 
than  an  annoyance.  It  represents  a  sub- 
stantial and  unnecessary  waste  in  money 
and  resources.  The  travel  and  communi- 
cations Industries  as  well  as  manufactur- 
ers and  producers  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  this  problem. 

A  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
desirability  of  a  shift  to  daylight  saving 
time,  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Such 
a  proposal  has  met  with  considerable 
favor  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
However,  it  would  be  unwise  to  confuse 


the  situation  with  further  proposals 
while  Congress  is  considering  Federal 
legislation  in  the  same  field. 

The  proposals  now  before  Congress  are 
more  simple.  These  bills  would  perfect 
the  application  of  the  time  zones  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  would  add  a 
single  requirement  concerninL  daylight- 
saving  time.  They  would  not  forbid  it: 
they  would  not  require  it.  They  would 
merely  provide  that  wherever  daylight- 
saving  time  is  established  it  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  a  uniform  period  from  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  to  the  last  Sunday  in 
October. 

This  is  not  a  complete  coverage  of  the 
time  situation  that  exists  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  a  good  step  toward  a  uniform 
system  of  time  by  eliminating  one  of  the 
most  confusing  features,  namely  the  be- 
wildering multiplicity  of  beginning  and 
ending  dates  for  the  daylight-saving 
period. 

I  join  in  urging  that  such  time-uni- 
formity legislation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  is  looking  forward  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  On  that  day.  our  annual  time 
snarl  will  come  to  an  end  as  the  last 
group  of  States  end  daylight  saving  time 
and  revert  back  to  standard  time. 

Then  we  will  have  time  uniformity — 
the  first  uniformity  since  the  first  group 
of  States  started  daylight  saving  time 
last  April. 

The  patchwork  manner  is  which  day- 
light saving  time  is  now  observed  means 
that  America  has  uniform  time  for  only 
5  months  of  each  year — from  October  to 
April.  The  other  7  months  we  spend  in 
a  State  of  confusion,  as  far  as  time  is 
concerned,  because  of  the  many  differ- 
ent time  laws,  standards  and  practices 
permitted  in  the  United  States. 

This  self-infiicted  burden  of  confusion 
is  close  to  a  national  disgrace. 

The  Congress  now  holds  the  power  to 
correct  this  situation  by  passing  the 
pending  legislation,  which  would  at  least 
fix  the  starting  and  ending  dates  for 
daylight  saving  time  by  making  the  last 
Sundays  of  April  and  October  the  man- 
datory switchovers. 

I  support  this  legislation  strongly  and 
hope  the  House  acts  on  it  this  year. 

One  important  point  should  be  noted: 
While  fixing  the  start  and  end  of  day- 
light saving  time,  the  pending  legislation 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  State-level 
and  local -level  decisions  on  whether  to 
utilize  daylight  .saving  time  at  all.  The 
integrity  of  local  and  State  authority 
over  daylight  saving  time  thus  remains 
imimpaired. 

This  is  not  a  daylight  saving  time  bill. 
This  is  not  a  Federal  grab  for  more 
power.  This  is  merely  a  bill  to  bring  a 
measure  of  order  out  of  the  chaos 
created  by  our  nonsensical  time  prac- 
tices. This  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  that  directly  affects  the  daily 
life  of  every  American.  I  believe  that 
fact  should  spur  the  House  to  enact  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  said,  obviously, 
in  favor  of  both  standard  time  and  day- 
light saving  time.  It  would  be  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  each  has  come  to 
have  its  place  in  the  American  way  of 


life.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said,  however,  for  the  need  of  putting  a 
prompt  end  to  the  extremes  of  confusion 
which  have  resulted  and  continue  to 
result  from  the  annual  juggling  of  clocks 
in  this  Nation. 

Year  after  year,  we  find  ourselves 
plagued  by  the  innumerable  variations 
in  standard  and  daylight  saving  times 
across  the  country.  Differing  change- 
over dates  are  the  main  ingredient  of 
this  unhealthy  muddle,  with  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  local  community  options  and 
a  number  of  time  zone  boundary  dis- 
putes serving  to  compound  the  confusion. 
It  is  my  conviction,  therefore,  that  if 
we  do  nothing  else  in  this  regard  than 
set  up  standards  for  the  starting  and 
closing  dates  for  daylight  saving  time, 
standards  that  will  apply  throughout  the 
country  uniformly,  we  will  have  done  all 
Americans  a  real  service. 

Certainly  this  would  be  helpful  to  the 
citizenry  of  Iowa. 

Last  year,  for  example,  there  were 
23  different  combinations  of  dates  on 
which  various  Iowa  communities  shifted 
to  and  from  daylight  time.  There  also 
were  periods  when  some  school  districts 
wei-e  observing  daylight  time  while  ad- 
jacent districts  were  on  standard  time. 
The  confusion  reached  a  peak  begin- 
ning in  late  August  when  many  small 
communities  began  shifting  back  to 
standard  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall 
school  term.  With  other  areas  remain- 
ing on  daylight  time  until  the  first  or 
last  Sunday  of  October,  it  often  was  dif- 
ficult to  figure  with  any  certainty  what 
the  time  was  in  any  given  city. 

There  have  been  some  moves  this  year 
toward  unraveling  the  time  snarl  in 
Iowa,  but  the  situation  is  still  a  thor- 
oughly frustrating  snafu. 

So  again  I  say  that  there  is  urgent  need 
for  national  agreement  at  least  on  the 
starting  and  closing  dates  for  daylight 
saving  time — these  dates  to  be  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  and  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  in  keeping  with  what  is  clearly 
the  majority  choice  in  this  regard. 

I  am  including  an  article  from  the 
Shenandoah,  Iowa.  Sentinel  in  regard 
to  daylight  saving  time.  The  article 
follows : 

(From    the    Shenandoah     (Iowa)     Sentinel, 

Apr.  20.  19651 

Confusion  Over  D.S.T.  Over  Nation 

(By  Jack  Lefier) 

New  York. — The  United  States  Is  about  to 

enter  Into  an  anual  period  of  confusion. 

Daylight  saving  time  (d.s.t.)  will  soon  be 
here  for  much  of  the  country. 

This  yearly  clock  Juggling  will  affect  b\isl- 
ness.  transportation,  and  ordinary  citizens. 
Next  Sunday  100  million  Americans  in  20 
States  will  advance  clocks  1  hour  and  thus 
get  out  of  step  with  the  other  85  million 
Americans.  These  other  85  million  will 
either  shift  to  d.s.t.  on  different  dates  or 
will  remain  on  standard  time. 

Thus,  the  country  will  become  a  patchwork 
of  time. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Is  credited,  or  blamed 
for  d.s.t.  It's  said  that,  when  Ambassador 
to  Prance,  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
sunlight  streaming  through  his  window 
while  the  city  slept. 

This  "wasted"  sunlight  annoyed  the  frugal 
author  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  he 
soon  evolved  a  plan  to  conserve  this  daylight 
by  advancing  the  clock  1  hour. 


Daylight  saving  time  achieved  Its  first  wide 
observance  In  World  War  I  when  It  was 
adopted  throughout  the  country  to  give  farm- 
ers more  time  to  work  In  their  fields. 

Except  for  during  the  two  World  Wars, 
observance  of  d.s.t.  has  been  optional.  As 
a  result,  the  country  Is  spotted  with  areas  of 
observance  and  nonobservance.  This  Is  what 
has  created  the  confusion. 

For  example,  in  1964,  15  States  started 
d.s.t.  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  ended 
It  the  last  Sunday  In  October.  Another 
16  States  either  started  or  ended  d.s.t. — or 
both — on  different  dates.  The  remaining 
States  didn't  observe  d.s.t.  at  all. 

Now  there's  a  move  on  foot  to  get  some 
uniformity  Into  the  picture. 

Next  Monday  Congress  is  due  to  begin 
action  on  legislation  that  would  eliminate 
the  snarls  now  involved  In  observing  d.s.t. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Time  Uniformity,  which  was 
formed  by  the  Transportation  Association  of 
America. 

The  bill  would  fix  the  last  Sunday  of  April 
and  the  last  Sunday  of  October  as  the  man- 
datory starting  and  ending  dates  for  d.s.t.  In 
States  and  communities  utilizing  it.  The 
measure  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  d.s.t.  was  observed  in  any  particular 
area. 

Mr.   WALKER  of  New   Mexico.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  time  uniformity. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  here  the 
great    inconveniences    caused    by    the 
crazy- quilt  pattern  of   time   being  ob- 
served throughout  the  United  States.    I 
am  sure  that  more  than  a  few  Members 
of  this  House  have  arrived  an  hour  early 
or  late  for  speaking  engagements  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  compounded  by 
chaos  in  time-keeping  practices.    As  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  categorized   it. 
"Americans  are  plagued  with  missed  ap- 
pointments and  baffled  by  timetable  dis- 
tortions."    The    neighboring    SUte   of 
Virginia  is  an  example  of  the  expense  in- 
volved.   In  this  State  bus  schedules  must 
be  revised  four  times  in  6  months  each 
year. 


In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  with  the 
exception  of  the  city  of  Los  Alamos, 
standard  time  is  observed  throughout  the 
year.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
citizens  in  the  land  of  enchantment  may 
wish  to  observe  "fast  time"  as  is  done  in 
the  majority  of  our  States.  Until  they 
do,  however.  I  would  hope  that  no  re- 
quirement would  be  imposed  upon  them 
to  observe  daylight  saving  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  early  in  June,  passed  by  voice 
vote,  legislation  which  would  help  im- 
measurably in  clearing  up  the  present 
confusion.  This  bill  would  not  affect 
those  States  which  do  not  observe  day- 
light saving  time.  Those  jurisdictions 
which  do  advance  their  clocks  1  hour 
would,  however,  be  required  to  do  so  on 
a  uniform  basis,  beginning  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  and  ending  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  October.  In  my  judgment 
this  is  a  reasonable  and  realistic  ap- 
proach to  a  difficult  problem. 

Substantially  identical  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  and  await  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  realize 
that  this  great  committee  of  the  House 
has  been  burdened  with  an  extremely 


heavy  workload  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. However,  I  hope  that  before  we 
leave  Washington  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
committee  will  find  it  possible  to  schedule 
hearings  on  these  bills.  I  imderstand 
that  there  is  virtually  no  opposition  and 
the  hearings  could  be  completed  In  the 
course  of  one -half  day. 

In  conclusion  let  me  insert  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  in  the  Alamagordo, 
N.  Mex.,  News  of  May  3,  1965,  which  sets 
forth  very  clearly  the  problems  involved 
and    the    hope    for   at    least    a    partial 

solution : 

Time  Mdcup  Again 

The  popular  attitude  toward  the  summer- 
time mishmash  that  plagues  this  country 
resembles  that  of  the  man  who  worried  about 
his  leaky  roof  when  it  rained  but  did  nothing 
about  It  on  fine  days.  Americans  fret  a  good 
deal  when  the  summertime  chaos  Is  upon 
them  and  nothing  Immediately  effective  can 
be  done  about  it,  but  in  winter  they  tend 
to  put  off  consideration  of  the  matter. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  a  classic  illus- 
tration of  this.  There  was  a  big  hue  and 
cry  last  summer  about  how  stupid  it  was  for 
a  modern  country  not  to  have  a  reasonably 
uniform  time  setup.  There  was  a  lot  of  pub- 
lic irritation  at  ridiculous  discrepancies  in 
time,  not  only  between  States  but  within 
States  and  sometimes  from  community  to 
community.  All  this  led  to  demands  for 
congressional  action  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Congress  did  nothing.  Thus  we 
will  have  to  live  through  a  repetition  of  last 
summer's  time  mixup. 

Some  idea  of  Just  how  mixed  up  the  time 
situation  Is  can  be  gained  by  considering  a 
few  salient  points.  Thirty-one  States  ob- 
serve daylight  saving  time;  19  States  do  not. 
Twenty  of  the  31  did  all  start  daylight  sav- 
ing time  together,  on  April  26.  but  that  Is 
the  last  nod  to  the  Ideal  uniformity.  These 
States  will  go  off  d.s.t.  at  varying  times,  some 
as  early  as  August,  others  not  until  October. 
The  other  1 1  daylight  saving  States  will  both 
start  and  stop  on  a  variety  of  dates.  As  In 
the  past,  the  motto  seems  to  be:  Let  the 
traveler  beware. 

There  Is  some  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
last  summer  of  chaos.  Committees  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  has  turned  the  spotlight 
on  this  matter.  Bills  are  In  the  legislative 
hoppers.  The  proposed  uniform  time  law 
would  not  solve  the  problem,  but  it  would 
be  a  start.  Congress  should  not  let  another 
summer  pass  without  action. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon  in  support  of  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  a  uniform  period 
across  the  country  for  daylight  saving 
time. 

I  have  joined  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  in 
introducing  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  H.R. 
9152,  and  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
subject,  will  soon  schedule  hearings  on  it. 

This  legislation  would  merely  limit 
daylight  saving  time  for  those  States  and 
communities  who  wish  to  use  it  to  the 
period  commencing  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  April  and  ending  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  October  of  each  year. 

Many  States  and  communities  com- 
mence and  terminate  daylight  saving 
time  at  different  periods,  and  within  nor- 
mal time  zones  some  States  and  com- 
munities remain  at  variance  with  their 
neighbors  throughout  the  pertod.  Al- 
though the  legislation  we  advocate  would 
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leave  to  each  State  the  choice  of  adopt- 
ing daylight  saving  time  or  not,  it  would 
accomplish  the  purp>ose  of  standardizing 
the  dates  on  which  it  would  begin  and 
end  for  all  areas  choosing  to  adopt  it. 

The  time  confusion  which  we  now  face 
results  in  enormous  expense  of  chang- 
ing schedules  to  our  railroads  and  air- 
lines and  causes  considerable  incon- 
venience to  p)ersons  who  travel  from  one 
area  to  another  during  the  time  when 
various  States  and  communities  are 
changing  to  and  from  daylight  saving 
time. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  this  ses- 
sion to  end  this  expensive  and  incon- 
vient  system  and  adopt  a  standard  period 
for  daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  State  of  Maine,  located  in 
the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the 
country,  has  always  been  in  the  eastern 
zone,  it  has  a  standard  of  time  which  is 
relatively  the  slowest  in  the  country — 
that  is  in  relation  to  local  sun  time.  With 
daylight  saving  added,  the  time  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  is  only  28  min- 
utes faster  than  sun  time.  Even  our 
rural  dwellers — about  half  the  popula- 
tion— have  grown  accustomed  to  day- 
light saving  time. 

Our  situation  is  complicated  in  that 
our  eastern  and  part  of  our  northern 
boundary  is  shared  by  our  Canadian 
neighbors  in  New  Brunswick,  who  ob- 
serve Atlantic  time,  with  daylight  sav- 
ing added  in  the  summer  months,  mak- 
ing their  time  an  hour  faster  than  ours 
all  year  round. 

Recently,  the  State  legislature  tenta- 
tively adopted  a  proposal  to  establish 
statewide,  year-round  daylight  saving 
time.  This  measure  has  not  become  ef- 
fective, but  is  awaiting  the  acceptance 
of  similar  proposals  in  other  Eastern 
States.  However,  this  move  reflects  a 
trend  which  could  build  up  into  another 
rash  of  time  changes  in  the  near  future, 
unless  Congress  acts  promptly  to  fulfill 
its  duty  to  fix  a  uniform  system  of  time 
standards  for  the  United  States. 

For  years  Congress  has  been  urged 
to  preempt  the  field  of  time  standards, 
thus  preventing  the  exercise  of  local 
option,  which  has  resulted  in  the  present 
chaotic  situation.  The  conflict  between 
two  or  more  standards  of  time  affecting 
public  affairs  and  activities  in  the  same 
community  at  the  same  time,  or  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other  at  the 
whim  of  local  authorities  is  against  the 
public  interest,  and  the  resulting  wide- 
spread confusion  is  becoming  intolerable. 
Sooner  or  later  Congress  will  have  to 
act. 

Maine  citizens  have  not  always  en- 
joyed unanimity  in  their  time  arrange- 
ments; but  in  the  early  years  of  day- 
light saving  time  they  learned  the  lesson 
that  uniformity,  at  least  on  a  regional 
basis,  is  vital,  if  the  benefits  of  daylight 
saving  are  to  be  realized. 

The  pending  bills  would  require  a  uni- 
form period  during  which  daylight  sav- 
ing would  be  allowed.  While  they  would 
not  completely  occupy  the  field,  they 
would  bring  about  a  gresLt  improvement 
over  the  existing  lack  of  consistency,  and 
such  legislation  has  my  support. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  California  recom- 
mend making  our  time  observance  uni- 
form. They  have  done  so  themselves 
with  an  overwhelming  vote  at  the  polls — 
a  vote  which  gives  strong  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  people  want  uniformity  and 
are  sick  and  tired  of  time  confusion. 

The  question  came  up  directly  on  the 
California  ballot  in  November  of  1962,  at 
a  time  when  California  went  off  daylight 
saving  time  in  September  of  each  year — 
1  hour  earlier  than  the  majority  of  the 
other  daylight  saving  time  States,  in- 
cluding the  east  coast  States  which  ob- 
serve daylight  saving  time. 

The  result  of  this  was  that,  during 
that  month,  there  was  a  4-hour  rather 
than  a  3-hour  difference  between  the 
coasts.  Tlie  east  coast  was  shutting  down 
when  people  were  still  at  lunch  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  referendum  was  ordered  held  In  No- 
vember of  1962.  and  the  results  were 
overwhelming.  By  a  vote  of  2,836,050  to 
1,087.408  the  people  of  California  ratified 
their  use  of  daylight  saving  time  and  ex- 
tended it  1  month  to  conform  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  other  States.  This 
put  California  daylight  saving  time  on 
the  April-October  switch  dates  proposed 
as  national  standards  in  the  pending  bill. 

That  vote  meant  that  more  than  72 
percent  of  the  voters  approved  uniform 
time. 

The  trend  of  such  votes  in  California 
adds  an  interesting  commentary  on  a 
change  in .  public  opinion  over  the  past 
35  years  with  regard  to  daylight  saving 
time  itself  and.  then,  uniformity  of  day- 
light saving  time  observance. 

The  E>eople  of  California  rejected  any 
use  of  daylight  saving  time  in  1930  and 
again  in  1940.  In  1948.  however,  daylight 
saving  time  was  approved  by  a  margin 
of  238.000  votes — the  tally  was  1,405,257 
to  1.167.846. 

And  then  came  the  1962  landslide. 

California  enjoys  its  uniform  daylight 
saving  time.  It  recommends  it  highly 
and  I  strongly  support  the  pending  bill, 
H.R.  6781.    Congress  should  act  this  year. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  daylight  saving  time  has  been 
credited  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
all  of  America's  statesmen,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  before  1807.  As  phenome- 
nally prophetic  as  Ben  Franklin  was, 
however.  I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
could  never  have  foreseen  the  involve- 
ments that  the  current  lack  of  time  uni- 
formity in  the  United  States  would  pro- 
duce. In  many  areas  of  this  Nation 
today  the  situation  in  this  regard  is 
nothing  less  that  chaotic. 

We  have  towns  where  banks  open  on 
daylight  saving  time  and  close  on  stand- 
ard time,  and  where  the  citizenry  goes 
to  bed  on  standard  time  and  get.«  up  by 
daylight-standard  time  variations. 

More  confusion  reigns  in  families  with 
members  who  work  or  go  to  school  in 
different  time  zones.  And  there  are  the 
particular  problems  faced  by  the  broad- 
casting agencies  in  trying  to  maintain 
some  continuity  of  timing  across  the 
counti-y  in  reaching  audiences. 

The  list  of  examples  of  clock  juggling 
and  resulting  mixups  is  literally  end- 


less— adding  up  to  one  of  the  greatest 
public  inconveniences  in  America. 

Nor  is  my  own  State  of  Maryland  sep- 
arated from  the  confusion.  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  have  our  share  of  mixups 
as  a  result  of  this  annual  scrambling  of 
time. 

T^iere  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  daylight  saving  time.  There's 
much  more  to  be  said,  however,  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  an  orderly 
system  of  time  changes.  In  a  society 
as  modern  and  progressive  as  Americas, 
there  is  simply  no  place  for  the  monu- 
mental mishmash  of  time  that  has  been 
allowed  to  get  so  far  ahead  of  us. 

As  I  see  it,  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
step  In  the  right  direction  would  be  the 
adoption  of  standard  starting  and  cut- 
off dates,  on  a  statewide  basis,  across  the 
land,  for  daylight  saving  time.  The 
dates  I  have  in  mind  are  the  last  Sun- 
day of  April  and  the  last  Sunday  of 
October. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  visualize  that  the  activities  of  man- 
kind are  affected  by  anything  more  im- 
portant than  our  system  of  timekeeping. 
It  applies  to  all  of  us  as  public  offi- 
cials, professional  persons,  businessmen, 
travelers,  and  citizens  alike.  I  am  sure 
there  is  hardly  any  individual  who  has 
not  suffered  confusion  or  inconvenience 
by  the  differences  in  time  observance.  A 
Wheaton.  Minn.,  resident  recently  com- 
plained that  daylight  saving  time  in 
Minnesota  resulted  in  an  "extra  hour  of 
sunshine  which  turned  my  grass  brown." 
And  then  there  was  the  elderly  lady  in 
New  England  who  felt  tired  all  summer 
until  she  got  her  hour  back  when  stand- 
ard time  resumed  in  the  fall. 

Seriously,  the  practices  across  the 
country  have  during  peacetime  periods 
created  a  crazy-quilt  of  timekeeping. 
This  has  been  a  real  problem  for  the 
banking  and  financial  interests  in  par- 
ticular. Our  stock  exchange  firms  serve 
18  million  stockholders;  a  system  of  rapid 
and  efiBcient  communication  is  a  vitally 
essential  element  for  conducting  a  na- 
tionwide securities  market.  This  need 
also  applies  to  all  other  areas  of  our  fiscal 
structure.  Being  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  I  can 
speak  with  familiarity  about  this  prob- 
lem of  this  important  segment  of  our 
economy. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  American 
people  want  us  in  Congress  to  act.  The 
Nation  has  been  blanketed  with  extensive 
news  accounts  of  time  schizophrenia 
which  need  correction.  It  would  be  a 
constructive  step  forward  to  at  least  get 
those  areas  observing  daylight  saving 
time  to  do  so  for  the  same  period  of  time 
each  year  and  Congress  should  so  legis- 
late. The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  this 
effect  in  June  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
soon  follow  suit. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Henry  Austin  Dob- 
son,  an  English  poet  and  man  of  letters 
whose  career  bridged  from  mld-18th 
century  through  the  days  when  various 
countries  of  the  world  first  experimented 
with  daylight  savings  time,  wrote  these 
lines: 

Time  goes,  you  say?     Ah  no. 
Alas,  Time  stays,  we  go. 


If  Mr.  Dobson  were  still  living,  he 
would  certainly  want  to  revise  that  phil- 
osophical expression,  for  there  ai-e  times 
during  the  summer  months  when  we 
cannot  be  certain  whether  we  are  com- 
ing or  going.  I  believe  that  H.R.  9066, 
or  the  Senate-passed  S.  1404  will  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  confusion  that  plagues 
just  about  everyone  when  some — not 
all — clocks  are  advanced  an  hour  in  the 
spring  and  again  when  hands  are  turned 
back  in  the  fall. 

The  idea  of  saving  a  working  hour 
each  day  during  the  summer  months 
originated  as  early  as  1908  in  England, 
but  it  was  not  until  World  War  I  was 
underway  that  most  nations  on  the 
Continent  as  well  as  Britain  put  the 
plan  into  practice.  Less  than  a  year 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  con- 
flict, we  too  turned  to  daylight  savings 
time  and  have  found  it  generally  ad- 
vantageous in  peacetime  as  well  as  in 
wartime. 

Some  areas  still  rebel  at  the  thought 
of  this  artificial  means  of  lengthening 
the  working  day.  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  this  attitude.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  there  needs  to  be  a  uni- 
form arrangement  whereby  all  States 
and  areas  desiring  to  adopt  daylight 
savings  time  will  do  so  on  a  stipulated 
date.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  for  the  past  47  years  pro- 
vided by  statute  the  opportunity  to  use 
daylight  savings  time  where  desired.  It 
would  seem  only  reasonable  to  specify 
the  respective  dates  for  turning  clocks 
ahead  and  back.  I  feel  such  an  arrange- 
ment especially  important  during  a  pe- 
riod when  the  world  is  beset  with  hostility 
and  America  is  involved  with  men  and 
guns.  With  defense  research  and  pro- 
duction facilities  scattered  across  the 
land,  there  is  no  excuse  for  making  pos- 
sible any  avenue  of  delay  that  may  be 
costly  to  the  war  effort.  Yet,  under  con- 
ditions that  allow  for  flexibility  in  time 
changes,  a  breakdown  in  communica- 
tions— short-lived  though  it  might  be — 
could  easily  develop  to  the  detriment  of 
the  military  program. 

I  urge  that  such  legislation  be  enacted 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  legislation  to  achieve 
a  greater  nationwide  time  uniformity. 
Our  country,  which  can  boast  of  many 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  sci- 
entific field,  is  long  overdue  for  uniform 
time  legislation.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  aware  of  this 
problem  for  many  years,  and  the  mo- 
ment is  now  at  hand  that  Congress  turn 
the  Commission's  recommendations  into 
actuality. 

The  present  lack  of  enforcement  pro- 
visions, leaving  the  determination  to  each 
community  as  to  what  time  it  should 
observe,  has  resulted  in  considerable 
variance  in  clocking,  which  complicates 
the  operations  and  public  schedules  of 
the  transportation  industi-y,  and  as  many 
of  us  here  may  have  experienced, 
it  often  bewilders  travelers,  television 
viewers  and  radio  listeners.  Missed  ap- 
pointments and  late  arrivals  hamper, 
complicate,  and  often  irritate  business 
and  social  affairs. 

Local  option  enables  the  local  author- 
ities to  determine  their  own  pattern  of 


scheduling.  One  point  will  have  stand- 
ard time  and  the  next,  daylight  saving 
time.  The  trains  operate  on  standard 
time  regardless  of  the  local  time,  while 
the  airlines  and  buses  attempt  to  re- 
flect the  local  time  in  their  schedules. 
But  one  of  the  most  confusing  ele- 
ments in  the  situation  is  the  great  dif- 
ference In  the  periods  dvuring  which  day- 
light saving  is  observed.  Although  31 
States,  and  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
have  daylight  saving  time,  only  15  start 
and  stop  at  the  same  time.  In  the  re- 
maining 16  States,  daylight  saving  time 
is  a  decision  of  local  offlcials.  Crossing 
a  single  State  the  traveler  may  be  met 
with  as  many  as  23  different  combina- 
tions of  dates  on  which  areas  or  towns 
go  on  or  off  daylight  saving  time. 

It  is  this  difference  In  periods  of  ob- 
servance which  is  the  principal  point 
of  attack  of  the  pending  bills.  Under 
their  terms  the  State  or  other  govern- 
mental subdivisions  would  be  free  to  de- 
cide whether  daylight  saving  would  be 
observed;  but,  If  adopted,  the  period  of 
observance  would  have  to  be  from  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  last  Smiday 
in  October.  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
needed  improvement  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  legislation  making  the  beginning 
of  progress  toward  a  uniform  system  of 
time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  exception,  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  literally  live  by  the  clock, 
almost  automatically,  as  a  matter  of  hab- 
it. From  the  time  a  child  is  taught  how 
to  read  the  face  of  a  clock  vmtil  he  be- 
comes a  senior  citizen  his  entire  exist- 
ence Is  regulated  by  time.  Whether  it 
involves  going  to  a  movie,  watching  a 
favorite  television  show,  maintaining  ap- 
pointments at  the  office,  or  shopping  for 
Christmas  presents,  we  all  live  by  the 
clock.  Books  have  been  written  about 
the  technicalities  of  time  observance 
throughout  the  world  and  beyond  to  the 
universe.  Most  of  us,  however,  conduct 
our  day-to-day  affairs  with  family, 
friends  and  business  associates  merely  by 
glances  at  our  timepiece  countless  times 
each  day. 

The  history  of  time  observance  in  this 
country  Is  a  fascinating  story.  It  was 
the  railroad  industry  which  adopted  its 
own  system  of  timekeeping  82  years  ago, 
followed  35  years  later  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Standard  Time  Act  of  1918.  cur- 
rently administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Coramisslon.  During  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n,  the  Congress 
adopted  nationwide  daylight  saving  time 
to  enhance  the  war  efforts.  During  the 
intervening  peacetime  periods,  the  ob- 
servance of  daylight  saving  time  has  been 
left  to  the  States  and  local  communities, 
resulting  in  a  veritable  patchwork  of 
conflicting  and  confusing  time  practices. 
Thus,  almost  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  Congress  has  legislated  on  basic 
time  obervance  prevailing  In  peacetime 
periods.  The  time  has  come  to  clear  up 
the  time  scramble.  Congress  must  act, 
since  leaving  the  matter  to  the  States 
has  resulted  in  a  situation  considerably 
less  than  desirable. 

The  extreme  contrasts  in  time  regula- 
tion are  exasperating,  to  be  sure,  and  the 
United  States  Is  probably  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  In  which  you  need  a 


highly  detailed  map  as  well  as  a  watch 
in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  time. 

It  is  my  belief  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions warrant  congressional  attention  to 
the  time  problems  of  today,  and  jvistify 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Fraser]. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
inevitably  marches  on  and  once  again 
it  is  performing  its  annual  giant's  stride, 
leaping  over  an  hour  to  bring  about  an- 
other period  of  so-called  daylight  saving 
time.  The  impact  of  such  clock  con- 
fusion on  our  American  way  of  life,  with 
half  of  our  citizenry  on  daylight  and  the 
other  half  on  standard  time,  has  been 
dramatically  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  What  you  may 
not  appreciate  is  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  become  the  symbol  of  clock 
juggling  which  challenges  belief,  much 
less  a  constructive  solution. 

Let  me  very  simply  describe  time  ob- 
servances in  Virginia.  As  a  result  of 
State  legislative  action,  on  the  first 
Saturday  In  April  the  same  time  was 
observed  in  the  State  capital  of  Rich- 
mond, in  the  metropolitan  area  compris- 
ing Alexandria  and  the  counties  of  Fair- 
fax and  Arlington,  and  in  the  eight 
counties  on  the  Virginia-Tennessee  bor- 
der. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  April  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  adjacent  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  moved  their  clocks  forward 
1  hour.  Then  on  the  Monday  following 
Memorial  Day — June  6 — Richmond 
caught  up  with  Alexandria  but  was  then 
1  hour  faster  than  Bristol  and  the  eight 
counties.  In  just  3  months,  Richmond 
will  rejoin  Bristol  but  will  then  be  1 
hour  behind  Alexandria.  On  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  Alexandria  will  lose 
an  hour  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  State 
until  the  cycle  begins  all  over  again  next 
spring. 

To  further  complicate  matters  this 
year,  Bluefleld  and  Pocahontas,  Va..  on 
the  West  Virginia  border  Ignored  State 
law  and  went  on  daylight  time  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  because  of  the  West 
Virginia  shift  at  that  time. 

What  to  do?  Let  me  add  my  voice  to 
the  growing  chorus  that  it  is  time  to  un- 
scramble time — the  annual  battle  of 
timetables  and  the  time  change  puzzle 
must  be  licked.  An  overwhelming  sen- 
timent nationwide  has  developed  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  must  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  peace — time  uniformity. 
My  own  people  in  Virginia  say  "Amen" 
to  this. 

The  Virginia  State  Legislature  in  early 
1962  adopted  two  resolutions.  One  res- 
olution requested  Congress  to  prescribe 
what  time  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
eastern  standard  time  zone  of  the  United 
States  and,  if  different  times  are  to  pre- 
vail at  different  times  of  the  year,  then 
to  establish  the  periods  during  which 
such  different  times  shall  be  observed. 
The  other  resolution  urged  adjoining 
States  to  join  in  requesting  Congress 
to  take  such  action.  These  resolutions 
were  presented  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  time 
hearings  during  April  1962,  by  one  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  Virginia  State 
Legislature,  the  Honorable  Thomas  N. 
Frost. 
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Mr.  Frost  also  appeared  in  a  similar 
Senate  hearing  earlier  this  year  to  sup- 
port uniform  time  legislation,  since 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  He  presented  a 
letter  from  Governor  Harrison,  dated 
April  23.  1965,  which  included  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Enactment  of  such  legislation.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation  and  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  during  this  session.  As  you  know, 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  has  advocated 
such  an  approach,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  legislation  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  great  majority  of  citizens. 

How  much  more  proof  of  clock  chaos 
is  needed? 

First.  An  airplane  takes  off  in  Wash- 
ington and,  according  to  the  clocks,  lands 
at  Newport  News,  Va.,  5  minutes  before 
it  was  airborne. 

Second.  A  high  foreign  dignitary  early 
in  1963  arrived  in  the  United  States  an 
hour  early  near  Williamsburg  because 
someone  failed  to  note  that  this  partic- 
ular area  of  Virginia  had  not  yet  joined 
the  rest  of  the  State  in  daylight  saving 
time. 

Third.  In  Virginia,  bus  schedules  must 
be  revised  and  reprinted  four  times  in  6 
months  each  year. 

Fourth.  Due  to  the  Virginia  State  law 
the  Official  Bus  Guide  this  year,  effective 
May  28.  used  two  different  systems  of 
telling  time  for  our  citizens,  one  by  Trail- 
ways  and  the  other  by  Greyhound. 
Think  of  how  this  would  confuse  not  only 
the  general  public  but  also  the  25.000 
travel  agents  trying  to  serve  the  public. 

Congress  has  much  to  do  but  it  also 
"has  time  on  its  hands."  Let  us  help  to 
straighten  out  this  crazy  quilt  of  time 
once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Newport  News  Daily  Press  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
It  is  persuasive  evidence  of  the  need  for 
some  corrective  action : 

SCORECARD-TOTING    TIME    ARRIVES 

Two  events  of  the  past  few  days  make  It 
more  certain  than  ever  that  many  Americans 
will  be  toting  scorecards  in  their  pockets. 
Baseball  season  opened  and  that's  one  reason. 
The  other  Is  that  daylight  saving  time  Is 
starting,  and  somebody  who  travels,  or  calls 
back  and  forth  needs  to  know  what  time  it  Is 
anywhere  else  in  the  Nation.  Hence,  the 
scorecard. 

One-third  of  the  country  goes  Into  day- 
light time  today.  Another  third  will  set 
watches  ahead  In  a  few  weeks,  on  or  about 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  won't  observe  daylight  time  at  all. 

We  have  no  Idea  which  States  will  change 
clocks  and  when,  so  we  won't  be  of  much 
help  in  filling  out  your  d  s.t.  scorecards. 

Unfortunately,  this  wouldn't  help  much 
even  if  we  could,  because  In  traveling  about, 
you'd  have  to  have  a  calendar,  too,  to  find 
out  when  d.s.t.  started. 

Solution?     There  doesn't  appear  to  lt>e  one. 

We  can't  possibly  expect  any  national 
agreement  on  the  matter,  because  It  ranks 
next  In  controversial  value  to  dog  leashes, 
insofar  as  we  are  able  to  determine. 

A  small  step  toward  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity, however.  Is  pending  In  Congress 
now.  It  doesn't  say  each  State  should  or 
should  not  have  d.s.t..  but  It  does  require 
standardization  of  the  length  of  time  every 
State  that  does  go  on  d.s.t.  would  make  the 
change.  For  Instance.  It  would  make  d  s.t. 
mandatory  from  the  last  Sunday  In  April  to 
the  last  Sxuiday  in  October  In  those  States 


which  have  d.s.t.,  but  would  have  no  effect 
on  those  States  which  do  not  have  the  sum- 
mer fast  time. 

Virginia,  where  time  Is  neither  fish  nor 
fowl,  goes  on  d.s.t.  on  the  first  Monday  after 
Memorial  Day  holiday,  which  makes  It  pretty 
late  this  year,  and  goes  off  on  the  midnight 
before  Labor  Day. 

Uniformity  Is  the  overriding  need  here,  for 
there  Is  a  time  loss  of  25  percent  of  the 
working  day  when  cities  with  d.s.t.  try  to 
communicate  with  cities  without  fast  time. 
One  office  opens  an  hour  earlier,  the  other 
closes  an  hour  later,  and  the  2  hours  lost 
are  an  Important  part  of  the  8-hour  day. 

But  uniformity,  alas,  is  not  In  the  offing. 
And  chaos  will  continue  to  reign  In  the 
summer. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  design 
rockets  which  take  close-up  pictures  of 
the  Moon  and  Mars  but  we  still  struggle 
along  with  antiquated  methods  of  meas- 
uring time,  something  which  affects  the 
life  of  every  person  every  day. 

Atomic  science  now  permits  1  second 
to  be  divided  accurately  into  100  billion 
equal  parts.  And  scientific  time  meas- 
uring devices  can  be  so  precisely  set  that 
two  of  them  would  deviate  no  more  than 
1  second  in  5,000  years. 

Yet  the  United  States  remains  "the 
world's  worst  timekeeper,"  according  to 
Dr.  William  Markowitz,  leading  time 
scientist  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory. 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
haphazard  way  daylight  saving  time  is 
illogically  observed  on  widely  varying 
dates  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  major  problems 
of  uniformity  within  its  borders — day- 
light saving  time  starts  the  last  Sunday 
of  April  and  ends  the  last  Sunday  of 
October,  as  the  pending  legislation  pro- 
poses to  make  a  national  requirement. 

Pennsylvania,  however,  does  have  its 
own  time  antique — while  towns  and 
other  communities  observe  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  State  law  requires  that  State 
business  be  done  on  standard  time. 

The  ridiculous  result  is  that  all  State 
office  clocks  remain  on  standard  time 
while  everyone  works  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time  hours.  This  little  fiction,  I  sup- 
E)Ose,  preserves  the  sanctity  of  our  laws. 
Wliat  it  really  does,  however,  is  expose 
the  horse-and-buggy  means  by  which  we 
obsei-ve  time. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  no  uniformity 
problem  itself,  the  national  time  con- 
fusion does  affect  our  people  as  they 
travel  or  communicate  to  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

If  the  pending  legislation  became  law, 
one  could  at  least  be  certain  as  to 
whether  or  not  daylight  saving  time  was 
being  observed  anywhere  on  a  certain 
date.  This  would  contribute  a  lot  to 
public  convenience  and  national  effi- 
ciency. 

It  is  time  for  a  real  national  overhaul 
of  our  time  observances  and  I  strongly 
support  the  pending  legislation  as  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  time  sanity. 

I  commend  the  following  news  articles 
to  the  House  for  consideration.  They 
well  point  up  the  time  dilemma  we  find 
ourselves  in : 

[Prom  the  Monessen  (Pa.)  Independent) 

Time  Mixup  Again 
The  popular  attitude  toward  the  summer 
time    mishmash   that    plagues   this    country 
resembles  that  of  the  man  who  worried  about 


his  leaky  roof  when  It  rained  but  did  noth- 
ing about  It  on  fine  days.  Americans  fret 
a  good  deal  when  the  summer  time  chaos  Is 
upon  them  and  nothing  immediately  effec- 
tive can  be  done  about  It,  but  In  winter 
they  tend  to  put  off  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  Is  a  classic 
Illustration  of  this.  There  was  a  big  hue  and 
cry  last  summer  about  how  stupid  It  was  for 
a  modern  country  not  to  have  a  reasonably 
uniform  time  setup.  There  was  a  lot  of 
public  Irritation  at  ridiculous  discrepancies 
in  time,  not  only  between  States  but  within 
States  and  sometimes  from  community  to 
community.  All  this  led  to  demands  for 
congressional  action  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Congress  did  nothing.  Thus  we 
wUl  have  to  live  through  a  repetition  of  last 
svunmer's  time  mlxup. 

Some  Idea  of  Just  how  mlxed-up  the  time 
situation  is  can  be  gained  by  considering  a 
few  salient  points.  Thirty-one  States  ob- 
serve daylight  saving  time;  19  States  do  not. 
Twenty  of  the  31  did  all  start  daylight  sav- 
ing time  together  on  April  26.  but  that  Is 
the  last  nod  to  the  Ideal  of  uniformity. 
These  States  will  go  off  daylight  saving  time 
at  varying  times,  some  as  early  as  August, 
others  not  until  October.  The  other  11  day- 
light saving  States  will  both  start  and  stop 
on  a  variety  of  dates.  As  In  the  past,  the 
motto  seems  to  be:  Let  the  traveler  beware 
There  Is  some  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
last  summer  of  chaos.  Committees  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  turned  the  spot- 
light on  this  matter.  Bills  are  In  the  legis- 
lative hoppers.  The  proposed  uniform  time 
law  would  not  solve  the  problem  but  It 
would  be  a  start.  Congress  should  not  let 
another  stmimer  pass  without  action. 


[Prom  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune 
Review] 

Time  Tinkering 

Congress,  so  It  would  appear,  Is  moving  a 
step  forward  to  end  the  perennial  confusion 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  habit  of  going  on 
daylight  summer  time. 

Legislation  to  establish  uniform  effective 
dates  for  the  summer  time  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  now  goes  to  the  House,  where 
similar  approval  Is  expected. 

This  legislation  would  standardize  start 
of  daylight  time  as  of  2  a.m..  the  last  Sun- 
day In  April,  and  be  removed  at  the  same 
time  the  last  Sunday  In  October.  As  the 
procedure  stands  today  the  start  and  finish 
of  this  time  Is  largely  left  up  to  States  and 
Individual  communities,  which  has  caused 
considerable  confusion  In  the  country. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many  ad- 
vocates of  some  sort  of  standardization  In 
summer  recreation  hours.  As  the  situation 
is  today  the  transportation  media  has  rather 
a  difficult  time  attempting  to  relate  its 
schedules  to  the  whims  of  States  and  munici- 
palities. 

It  might  be  wiser,  therefore,  for  Congress 
to  go  a  step  further  In  Its  time  tinkering 
and  come  up  with  a  universal  pattern.  At 
least  this  would  end  the  annual  confusion 
that  now  prevails. 

[Prom  the  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Dispatch] 
Many    U.S.   Areas  Turn   Clocks   Ahead 
More  than  half  the  American  people  will 
have  to  turn  their  clocks  ahead  1  hour  Sun- 
day to  conform  with  daylight  saving  time. 

The  change  goes  Into  effect  at  2  a.m.  (local 
time) . 

In  16  States,  the  change  will  be  statewide 
In  others,  one  or  more  areas  of  the  State 
will  go  on  daylight  saving  time,  while  other 
areas  stay  on  standard  time. 

Some  States  remaining  on  standard  time 
next  week  will  shift  to  daylight  saving  time 
later  In  the  spring. 

Latest  reports  Indicate  a  slight  gain  for 
the  daylight  saving  time  advocates,  many  of 


whom  would  like  to  see  the  whole  country  on 
daylight  saving  time  all  year  as  some  sections 
in  Indiana  are  now. 

New  to  the  fold  Is  Colorado,  which  will 
turn  the  clocks  Sunday  for  the  first  time. 

Iowa  adopted  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
statewide  basis  for  the  first  time  this  year 
by  legislative  action,  but  will  have  it  only 
from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day. 

Wisconsin  will  begin  daylight  saving  time 
as  usual  Sunday,  but  by  legislative  action 
will  have  an  extra  month  of  it,  going  back  to 
standard  time  at  the  end  of  October,  rather 
than  as  previously,  In  late  September. 

Generally  statewide  daylight  saving  time  Is 
favored  by  populous  States — New  England, 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia. Others  adopting  statewide  daylight 
saving  time  Include  West  Virginia,  Nevada 
and  Washington. 

But  In  other  States  the  picture  is  not  so 
clear.  In  Ohio,  226  cities  and  communities 
In  the  northeast  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
State  will  go  on  "fast"  time  Sunday.  But 
only  21  of  Ohio's  88  counties  will  be  affected 
by  daylight  saving  time  and  some  of  those 
oiily  In  part. 

Other  States  which  will  experience  both 
daylight  saving  time  and  standard  times 
within  their  borders  during  the  summer  are 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Oregon. 

Vast  areas  of  the  South  and  Southwest — 
including  Texas — Ignore  the  whole  Idea. 

Daylight  saving  time  ends  October  31  in 
much  of  the  East. 


AMENDING  THE  TRADE  EXPANSION 
ACT  OP  1962 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Pepper).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
for  amending  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  is  long  overdue.    Today  I  wish  to 
join  the  other  Members  who  also  believe 
that  urgent  action  must  be  taken.   When 
this  act  reached  the  floor  directly  from 
the  executive  branch  of  Government,  it 
was  under  a  closed  rule,  which  prevented 
it  from  being  justly  amended.   The  House 
therefore,  had  little  choice  but  to  adopt 
this  overly  liberal  and  damaging   bill. 
Existing  tariff  rates  were  cut  by  50  per- 
cent with  but  a  few  exceptions.    Those 
items  with  less  than  5  percent  duty,  were 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the  more  cau- 
tious "peril  point"  provision  which  had 
been  in  force  for  10  years  was  abolished. 
In  1955  a  15-percent  tariff  cut  was  al- 
lowed; 1958  saw  a  20-percent  reduction, 
and  in  1962,  the  free-trade  enthusiasts 
made  their  mark  by   establishing   the 
50-percent  reduction,  or  more  than  the 
combined  two  previous  reductions  in  our 
tariff  rates.    The  800  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  committee  on  the  rate  reduc- 
tion,  apparently   failed   to   make   their 
point.     Hardly  an  exception  was  to  be 
found  in  the  across-the-board  50  per- 
cent reduction,  and  the  "peril  point"  pro- 


tection was  lost.  The  new  act  provided 
for  adjustment  assistance  to  industries, 
firms,  and  labor — and  yet,  to  this  date 
not  a  single  applicant  has  qualified  for 
such  assistance.  Seventeen  have  tried 
for  this  assistance,  including  five  labor 
groups.  The  Tariff  Commission  has 
turned  down  16  of  the  17,  unanimously, 
because  the  law  does  not  clearly  define 
the  degree  of  injury  which  is  actionable. 
This  extremely  liberal  piece  of  legislation 
i£,  today  implemented  by  the  GATT  nego- 
tiations which  are  now  moving  along  at 
a  snail's  pace  in  Geneva.  Here  the 
United  States  continues  to  commit  it- 
self to  50  percent  reductions,  and  possibly 
greater,  with  only  "a  bare  minimum  of 
exceptions." 

With  the  fiooding  of  our  markets  by 
imports,  many  industries  have  and  will 
continue  to  take  defensive  measures.    In 
order  to  compete  with  low  foreign  labor 
costs,  and  thus  low  product  costs,  large 
amounts  of  money  have  been  expended 
to  modernize  equipment  and  procedures 
to  bring  about  economies  in  production. 
This  action  has  resulted  in  decreasing 
the  demand  for  large  labor  forces  and 
has  a  negative  effect  on  employment,  as 
the  new  workers  supplied  by  the  popula- 
tion growth  are  not  absorbed.    Another 
option  for  our  industry  was  to  invest 
heavily  in  plants  abroad,  buy  into  going 
concerns,  or  purchase  the  foreign  com- 
pany outright.     License  arrangements, 
by  means  of  patent  royalty  agreements, 
aid  in  supplementing  the  domestic  com- 
pany's income,  without  actually  going 
abroad.    We  all  realize,  however,  that 
heavy  investment  abroad  means  more 
American   dollars    fiowing   out   of    our 
country  and  a  worsening  of  our  balance- 
of-payments   problems,  which  we   are 
striving  so  hard  to  correct  through  the 
"see  America  first"  and  other  programs 
instituted  by  this  administration. 

The  electronics  industry  provides  a 
typical  example  of  the  effects  which 
flooding  imports  have  on  the  domestic 
employment  situation.  The  United 
States  gained  an  early  lead  in  this  in- 
dustry and  provided  a  great  diversity  of 
electronic  products  in  the  industrial,  gov- 
ernmental and  military,  and  household 
or  consumer  areas.  The  television,  tape 
recorder,  and  so  forth,  sector  represents 
the  typical  nonessential  type  of  consumer 
goods  field,  to  which  the  economy  looks 
for  employment. 

This  branch  of  the  consumer  industry 
depends  solely  upon  public  acceptance 
of  the  total  product  package — gadgetry, 
cost,  advertising,  and  so  forth — and  the 
amount  of  income  available  for  such 
nonessentials.  Although  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  purchase  these  types  of  prod- 
ucts, the  affluent  Americans  consider 
them  close  to  being  essential.  Automo- 
biles were  also  considered  luxury  items 
and  today  their  production  and  sales  are 
major  factors  in  our  economy.  Mass 
production  saw  price  reduction  and  new 
layers  of  consumer  purchasing  power  re- 
sulting in  a  vast  increase  in  sales.  The 
potential  market  is  then  expanded  until 
the  lowest  levels  of  income  in  our  econ- 
omy can  afford  these  nonessentials. 
Multiple  unit  consumption  follows  each 
level  of  saturation.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  low-cost  foreign  products,  our  in- 


dustries scramble  for  more  automation 
to  avoid  the  spiraling  labor  costs. 

The  market  for  necessities — that  is, 
food,  is  limited  by  a  standard  of  national 
consumption,  only  to  be  increased  with 
a  growing  population.  Yet  nonessen- 
tials are  very  sensitive  to  the  various  cy- 
cles and  slight  indications  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  elastic  demand  of  the  elec- 
tronic industry  follows  the  confidence  of 
the  consumer,  as  his  income  and  spend- 
ing increases.  Military  and  Government 
purchase  of  electronic  goods  depend  on 
the  defense  budget  and  the  pace  of  space 
exploration.  Industrial  electronics  fol- 
lows both  the  general  economic  picture 
and  the  demand  for  consumer  goods. 

Imports  began  to  register  a  serious  im- 
pact on  consumer  electronic  employment 
from  1958  forward,  as  compared  with  the 
nonconsumer       branches — Government, 
military,  and  industrial.    Imported  con- 
sumer electronic  goods  were  only  $17.2 
million  In   1958,  increased   steadily   to 
$153  million  in  1963  and  were  estimated 
to  exceed  the  1963  figure  by  15  percent 
in  1964.    Employment  in  the  consumer 
sector  was  101,000  in  1954,  fell  to  66,500 
in   1958,   and  after  the  recession   rose 
again  to  83,000  in   1962,  without  ever 
reaching  the  100,000  level  again.    Em- 
ployment in  the  military,  governmental, 
and  industrial  area  grew  from  91,500  in 
1954  to  282,000  in  1962,    Employment  in- 
creased threefold  in  the  other  areas  of 
electronics,  while  it  declined  some   17 
percent  in  the  consumer  electronic  field. 
If  employment  in  the  consumer  field  kept 
pace  with  the  other  areas,  it  would  have 
reached  close  to  300,000  in  1962.  instead 
of  only  83,000.    The  nonconsumer  seg- 
ment is  five  times  as  large  in  the  domes- 
tic sales  as  in  the  consumer  division,  yet 
the  imports  are  less  than  a  fourth  of 
those  in  consumer  goods.    The  result  has 
been  a  heavy  contribution  to  employment 
by  the  nonconsumer  sector  and  a  con- 
tribution to  unemployment  by  the  con- 
sumer  sector.    Thus   one   can   see   the 
sensitivity  of  the  consiuner  sector  to  im- 
ports. 

Growing  import  competition  forced  our 
manufacturers  to  purchase  component 
parts  from  foreign  countries  at  a  small 
cost,  leaving  our  small  parts  manufac- 
turers in  the  cold.  These  lower  levels  of 
domestic  Income  suffered  as  a  conse- 
quence and  were  without  employment, 
along  with  the  small  manufacturer,  who 
lost  his  contracts.  Our  producers  may 
be  able  to  lower  their  prices  over  the 
longer  period  of  years,  as  they  did  with 
televisions,  but  foreign  competition  re- 
fuses to  wait,  for  they  are  ready  now 
with  their  low  cost  and  high  production 
levels. 

Great  expansion  of  investment  in  the 
consumer  electronic  field  is  dubious  un- 
der the  present  national  trade  policy. 
Additional  investment  in  automation 
which  would  lower  the  cost  per  unit, 
would  be  advisable  if  it  didn't  have  such 
a  negative  effect  on  employment.  If  in- 
dustry could  be  assured  that  further 
tariff  reduction  wasn't  imminent,  indus- 
try could  move  judiciously,  yet  swiftly 
toward  a  realistic  program  of  cost  reduc- 
tion and  a  solution  to  the  employment 
problem. 
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The  electronic  industry  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  situation  faced  by  many  of 
the  consumer  industries  today.  Its  fea- 
tures are  common  enough  to  be  shared 
by  all  of  those  concerned  with  consumer 
goods.  We  should  take  heed  of  the  grave 
warning  signs  it  is  displaying  today  and 
provide  corrective  measures  so  that 
America's  industries  continue  their  in- 
novations and  provide  jobs  for  our  grow- 
ing labor  force.  If  we  do  not  face  up  to 
the  problem  today,  we  will  find  ourselves 
buried  in  imports  tomorrow.  The  need 
will  continue  to  increase  for  more  com- 
prehensive retraining  programs,  higher 
antipoverty  measures,  and  larger  area 
redevelopment  projects. 

With  this  in  mind  a  bill  should  be 
passed  that  provides  that  any  product 
whose  imports  have  risen  75  percent 
since  1958  and  now  occupies  IV2  percent 
of  domestic  production,  should  be  taken 
off  the  list  of  products  to  be  considered 
for  further  tarifif  reductions.  By  hold- 
ing the  particular  import  to  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expanding  market, 
the  existing  damage  of  unlimited  im- 
ports would  not  continually  be  reintro- 
duced. The  U.S.  trade  policies  should 
be  subjected  to  congressional  review 
every  year.  They  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  our  yearly  expanding 
economy  and  our  world  trade  goals. 
This  is  not  an  easy  assignment,  but  must 
be  done  to  insure  a  favorable  balance  for 
our  home  industries.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  therefore  place 
this  bill  high  on  its  list,  for  immediate 
consideration. 


THE  FEDERAL  WATER  COMMISSION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan!  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  1 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
457  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion should  immediately  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  relocating  Philadelphia's 
intake  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  ex- 
isting intake  is  vulnerable  to  saltwater 
incursion,  and  to  protect  it  from  this 
threat  New  York  City  is  presently  re- 
quired by  Commission  order  to  forego 
daily  155  million  gallons  of  drinking  wa- 
ter to  which  it  is  entitled  under  a  U.S. 


challenge  which  we  face  today  and  will 
surely  face  again.  Only  3  weeks  ago  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965.  This 
measure,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  $120  million  over  the  next  10 
years  by  river  basin  commissions,  will 
set  the  direction  of  our  water  resource 
planning  for  the  coming  decade.  Yet 
there  is  little  comfort  in  this  law  for 
most  people  living  in  the  Maine-Wash- 
ington-Cincinnati triangle  now  suffer- 
ing acute  drought  conditions.  The  rea- 
son, as  I  pointed  out  on  July  13  at  page 
16554  of  the  Record,  lies  in  a  provision 
added  to  the  bill  for  the  first  time  in  con- 
ference. The  provision,  section  3fd)  of 
the  act.  expressly  forbids  the  Federal 
Water  Resource  Council  or  any  river 
basin  commission  acting  under  the  law 
to  "study,  plan,  or  recommend"  the 
transfer  of  waters  between  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  com- 
mission. 

This  limitation  was  apparently  tailored 
to  the  demands  of  Columbia  River  Basin 
residents  who  feared  the  act  would  lead 
to  diversion  of  Columbia  River  water  to 
the  Southwest.  The  actual  effect  of  the 
provision  is.  however,  far  broader,  and 
its  impact  on  other  areas  dramatically 
illustrates  the  total  inadequacy  of  basin- 
by-basin  water  resource  control  as  the 
governing  premise  of  our  national  water 
policy. 

New  York  City's  present  plans  for  cop- 
ing with  its  acute  water  shortage  is  a 
clear  case  in  point.  New  York  City  has 
extensive  water  recovery  and  storage 
facilities  on  the  upper  Delaware.  These 
have  proved  insufiQcient  to  meet  simul- 
taneously the  requirements  of  both  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia.  Conse- 
quently, New  York  City  plans  to  recon- 
struct a  water  intake  project  on  the  Hud- 
son River  which  it  once  started  and 
foolishly  abandoned.  This  intake,  un- 
like Philadelphia's  intake  on  the  Dela- 
ware, is  located  near  the  conduits  carry- 
ing water  from  the  Delaware  reservoirs 
to  New  York  City.  This  will  permit  New 
York  to  either  use  Hudson  River  waters 
as  an  emergency  substitute  for  Delaware 
withdrawals  or  mix  waters  from  the  two 
sources  for  the  city's  water  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  river  basin  planning 
concept  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965  stands  foursquare  against 
this  proposed  project.  None  of  the  $15 
million  in  Federal  and  matching  funds 
which  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Corn- 


Supreme  Court   decree.     This  water  is 

spilled  over  into  the  Delaware  from  the     mission  might  receive  in  the  next  decade 

city's  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  hold-     could  be  used  to  support  or  perfect  it.  if 


ing  back  the  salt  front  at  Philadelphia's 
intake,  although  very  little  of  it  is  ac- 
tually withdrawn  for  use  by  that  city. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  457  is  de- 
signed to  spur  action  by  a  regional  com- 
mission on  what  may  well  be  one  of  the 
few  remaining  approaches  which  holds 
any  promise  of  enlarging  the  usable  wa- 
ter supply  in  the  New  York-Philadelphia 
area.  Since  such  an  approach  is  only 
possible  now  through  a  regional,  multi- 
state  authority  such  as  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  impwrtance  of  the  concept 
and  practice  of  regional  water  regulation 
in  this  present  drought  crisis. 

However,  the  present  philosophy  of  re- 
gional water  control  is  inadequate  to  the 


a  Hudson  River  Basin  Commission  comes 
into  being  as  it  surely  will,  in  response 
to  the  availability  of  $15  million  under 
the  act. 

Instead  of  addressing  itself  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  prohibition  on  the  North- 
east, the  brief  Senate  debate  on  the 
Water  Resource  Planning  Act  conference 
report  centered  on  a  just-released  Presi- 
dential directive  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  calling  for  a  report  within  7 
days  on  the  Northeast  water  crisis  with 
recommendations  for  Federal  measures 
to  alleviate  it. 

This  report,  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  President  on  July  21,  must  be  a  shock 
as  well  as  a  disappointment  to  many  of 
those  in  the  Northeast.    The  shock  is  due 


to  the  Council's  commendable  candor  in 
concluding  that  the  water  emergency 
will  become  increasingly  serious  during 
the  next  year,  possibly  resulting  in  out- 
right disaster  conditions  in  several 
States.  The  disappointment  stems  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Council's  recom- 
mendations for  Federal  action  in  view  of 
its  own  findings.  The  recommendations 
are  numerous,  but  mainly  focus  on  tech- 
nical assistance  or  credit  extension  to 
State  and  local  governments,  special 
relief  for  the  farm  economy,  and 
ominous  contingency  plans  for  mobiliza- 
tion of  civil  defense  agencies  as  well  as 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Nowhere  does  the  Council's  report 
indicate  that  it  considered  its  mandate 
in  section  102  of  the  act  to  "maintain 
a  constant  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for 
the  coordination  of  water  and  related 
land  resource  policies."  Instead  the 
Council  prefaces  its  recommendations 
with  the  statement,  "The  paramoimt  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  local  water 
supplies  traditionally  and  properly  rests 
with  local  jurisdictions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
ironic  to  assert  flatly,  in  the  course  of  a 
report  foretelling  disaster,  that  the  tradi- 
tional way  is  the  proper  one.  I  would  go 
farther  and  say  that  one  obvious  reason 
for  the  present  crisis  is  the  very  lack  of 
coordination  of  our  basic  water  policies 
which  the  council  declined  to  consider. 
While  we  accept  national  coordination 
in  the  development  of  our  electric  i>ower 
system,  we  still  harbor  the  anachronistic 
view  that  our  water  resource  manage- 
ment should  reflect  virtually  eveiT 
theory  of  water  use  control  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man.  In  keeping 
with  this  we  honor  the  law  of  capture 
or  prescription  on  the  one  hand,  and 
virtual  socialization  on  the  other.  There 
is  a  special  water  commission  in  one 
State,  while  in  another  claimants  must 
press  their  case  in  ill-suited  and  crowded 
courts.  We  exalt  the  geological  integrity 
of  the  river  basin  and  at  the  same  time 
construct  reservoirs  and  conduits  which 
establish  the  preeminence  of  demo- 
graphic considerations. 

In  short,  our  water  economy  is  not  so 
much  mixed  as  it  is  scrambled.  The  ab- 
sence of  nationally  applicable  standards 
and  the  failure  to  coordinate  water  pol- 
lution control  with  water  use  regulations 
has  resulted  in  chronic  misallocation  of 
this  vital  resource  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Now  the  water  problem  which  lies 
under  the  surface  everywhere  is  pain- 
fully exposed  in  that  area  of  the  country 
which  has  been  most  inclined  to  take 
water  for  granted  and  least  receptive  to 
the  changes  which  must  come  sooner 
or  later.  Within  the  next  year,  while 
the  water  shortage  continues,  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  make  these  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
a  measure  entitled  the  Federal  Water 
Commission  Act,  based  in  large  part  on 
the  Model  Water  Use  Act  adopted  in 
1958  by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws.  The 
act  would  cover  all  water  use  or  water- 
polluting  activity  affecting  any  naviga- 
ble, interstate,  or  coastal  water  in  the 
United  States. 


Taking  or  pollution  of  these  waters 
would  be  governed  by  uniform  Federal 
standards  aimed  at  insuring  that  they 
are  employed  only  for  beneficial  uses. 
A  five  man  Federal  Water  Commission, 
modeled  after  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, would  administer  and  enforce 
the  law. 

The  key  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  require  and  issue 
permits  for  all  uses  of  water  resources 
covered  by  the  bill,  including  any  ac- 
tivity which  results  in  water  pollution. 
The  Federal  pei-mit  procedure  spe- 
cifically protects  existing  uses  so  long  as 
they  remain  beneficial  and  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Householders  taking  water 
directly  from  wells  or  streams  for  nor- 
mal domestic  use  are  exempted  from 
the  permit  procedure. 

Permits  issued  by  the  Commission 
would  continue  in  effect  for  a  minimum 
period  of  5  years.  This  provision,  al- 
though working  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  regional.  State,  or  local  government 
which  quickly  corrected  the  shortcom- 
ings in  its  own  laws,  would  remove  the 
market-depressing  element  of  uncer- 
tainty which  would  otherwise  affect  sales 
of  water-related  assets.  Further,  the 
bill  provides  scrupulous  procedural  safe- 
guards and  unqualified  right  of  appeal  in 
connection  with  a  decision  to  invoke  the 
Federal  licensing  procedure. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  suspend 
the  application  of  Federal  licensing  pro- 
cedures when  it  finds,  after  a  hearing, 
that  regional.  State,  or  local  regulations 
will  adequately  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  This  suspension  or  retroces- 
sion of  jurisdiction  over  Federal  waters 
would  be  subject  to  routine  review  after 
5  years,  and  extraordinaiy  reconsidera- 
tion at  an  earlier  date,  if  an  Investigation 
and  hearing  reveal  that  a  particular  ju- 
risdiction had  fallen  below  Federal 
standards  in  its  water  use  E>olicy. 

The  bill  also  provides  the  Commission 
with  the  powers  to  deal  with  two  classes 
of  acute  problems:  water  shortages  and 
water  emergencies.  Where  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  a  shortage  exists  or  is  de- 
veloping, it  may  take  such  steps  as  re- 
quiring water  rotation,  barring  new 
water  uses,  and  prorating  available  sup- 
plies among  existing  users.  Where  these 
steps  are  inadequate  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety,  the  Commission  may 
take  more  urgent  measures,  such  as  out- 
right water  rationing  and  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  private  water  supplies. 

Of  course,  after  the  Federal  Water 
Commission  is  in  operation,  it  should  de- 
velop a  long  range  plan  of  allocation.  If 
this  plan  is  executed  properly,  shortages 
will  be  anticipated,  and  we  will  not  live 
from  crisis  to  crisis. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  two  changes  in 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  First,  it  deletes  altogether  the  ban 
on  planning  interbasin  water  transfers. 
Second,  it  recasts  the  Water  Resource 
Council  in  the  role  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Commission.  This  con- 
forms the  Council's  role  to  the  original 
1956  proposal  of  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Water  Resource 
Policy,  which  envisaged  the  Council  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  a  water  re- 


source coordinator  who  would  be  in  turn 
responsible  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  effect  of 
my  bill  would  be  to  establish  a  Federal 
Water  Commission  as  a  water  policy  re- 
view board,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  other  governmental 
agencies  and  political  subdivisions.  As 
such,  it  should  be  acceptable  in  principle 
to  those  who  have  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  their  region's  allocation  of  its 
water  resources  and  wish  to  retain  dis- 
cretionary control  at  the  regional  or  local 
level. 

The  Federal  Government  has  respond- 
ed to  the  critical  water  shortage  in  the 
Northeast  with  prompt  technical  assist- 
ance to  regional.  State  and  local  authori- 
ties. 

However,  Federal  action  thus  far  has 
failed  to  face  the  hard  fact  that  we  must 
have  an  integrated  national  policy  of 
water  conservation,  water  development, 
and  water  pollution  control.  It  is  in- 
conceivable and,  in  view  of  the  present 
crisis,  intolerable  to  reject  the  principle 
of  Federal  coordination  for  water  re- 
sources when  we  now  embrace  it  actively 
in  developmg  a  national  electric  power 
grid.  Water  is  quite  obviously  a  scarcer 
resource  and  far  more  vulnerable  to  the 
devastating  caprices  of  nature.  The 
Federal  Water  Commission  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  would  close  this  glaring 
gap  in  our  nation's  resource  policy  in  a 
way  consistent  with  both  existing  re- 
gional differences  and  the  paramount 
necessity  of  securing  an  ample,  constant 
water  supply  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


IN  ORDER  THAT  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS MAY  BE  EFFECTIVE  IN 
VIETNAM,  WE  MUST  REHABILI- 
TATE IT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  FMr. 
Reuss]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident deserves  high  praise  for  his  action 
last  week  In  invoking  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Vietnam  situation.  By  his 
letter  to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  ask- 
ing "that  all  the  resources,  energy,  and 
immense  prestige  of  the  United  Nations 
be  employed  to  find  ways  to  bring  peace 
in  Vietnam,"  and  by  his  instructing  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Groldberg  to  communi- 
cate the  matter  to  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  we  have  shown  that  we 
respect  the  United  Nations  and  Intend 
to  use  it. 

What  comes  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions depends  on  what  its  members  are 
willing  to  put  into  it.  I  therefore  hope 
and  pray  for  a  United  Nations  call  for 
a  cease-fire,  for  United  Nations-spon- 
sored negotiations  between  all  Interested 
parties,  for  United  Nations  supervised 
elections  to  enable  the  people  of  South 


Vietnam  to  decide  their  own  future,  and 
for  a  United  Nations  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  for  all  of  southeast 
Asia. 

The  case  for  United  Nations  respon- 
sibility for  southeast  Asia  was  well  stated 
15  years  ago  by  then  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  in  his  January  12,  1950, 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington : 

What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
military  security  of  the  Pacific  area,  and 
what  is  our  policy  in  regard  to  it? 

In  the  first  place,  the  defeat  and  the  dis- 
armament of  Japan  has  placed  upon  the 
United  States  the  necessity  of  assuming  the 
military  defense  of  Japan  so  long  as  that  is 
required,  both  In  the  interest  of  our  security 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  security  of  the 
entire  Pacific  •   *   •." 

This  defensive  perimeter  runs  along  the 
Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then  goes  to  the 
Ryukyus.  We  hold  important  defense  posi- 
tions in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  those  we 
will  continue  to  hold  ♦   *   *. 

The  defensive  perimeter  runs  from  the 
Ryukyu'S  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Our  de- 
fensive relations  with  the  Philippines  are 
containeyl  In  agreements  between  us.  Those 
agreements  are  being  loyally  carried  out  and 
will  be  loyally  carried  out. 

So  far  as  the  military  security  of  other 
areas  in  the  Pacific  is  concerned,  it  must  be 
clear  that  no  person  can  guarantee  these 
areas  against  military  attack.  •  »  •  should 
such  an  attack  occur — one  hesitates  to  say 
where  such  an  armed  attack  could  come 
from — the  Initial  reliance  must  be  on  the 
people  attacked  to  resist  It  and  then  upon 
the  conunitments  of  the  entire  civilized 
world  under  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  which  so  far  has  not  proved  a  weak 
reed  to  lean  on  by  any  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  protect  their  Independence 
against  outside  aggression. 

Those  words  were  valid  then,  and  they 
are  valid  now. 

The  President's  action  in  involving  the 
United  Nations  is  itself  the  best  answer 
to  those  in  high  places  who  have  been 
raising  all  manner  of  objections  to  in- 
volving the  United  Nations. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  Nations  can- 
not play  a  useful  role  where  the  great 
powers  are  involved.  In  fact,  the  United 
Nations  has  more  than  once  intervened 
effectively  in  just  such  a  case.  In  1950. 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  defense  of  South  Korea  was 
mounted  under  the  banner  of  the  United 
Nations.  While  the  Korean  United  Na- 
tions action  escaped  a  Russian  veto  be- 
cause Russia  had  absented  herself  from 
the  Secuitry  Council,  the  possibility  of 
United  Nations  action  even  had  there 
been  a  Russian  veto  was  assured  by  the 
invention  of  the  "uniting  for  peace"  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  General  As- 
sembly can  act.  In  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict of  1956,  a  United  Nations  cease-fire 
was  obtained  against  the  force  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  which,  to 
their  credit,  respected  the  cease-fire.  In 
the  Congo  and  Cyprus,  the  United  Na- 
tions played  a  role  where  the  great  powers 
were  indirectly  involved.  Great  powers 
as  well  as  small  are  likewise  not  exempt 
from  the  United  Nations  writ  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  role  for  the 
United  Nations  In  Vietnam  because  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China  have  re- 
jected and  ridiculed  a  United  Nations 
role.  Their  objection  is  as  Irrelevant  as 
the  unheeded  objection  of  North  Korea 
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to  United  Nations  action  in  1950.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  never  intended  that  the  ag- 
gressor should  decide  whether  he  would 
be  subject  to  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing action. 

Equally,  it  is  irrelevant  that  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Article 
II  of  the  U.N.  Charter  expressly  states: 

The  organization  shall  Insure  that  states 
which  are  not  members  act  In  accordance 
with  United  Nations  principles. 

It  is  said  that  our  invoking  the  United 
Nations  will  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness by  our  adversaries,  and  as  a  har- 
binger of  American  withdrawal.  But 
Pi-esident  Johnson's  signals  are  hardly 
those  of  weakness:  and  the  evidence  so 
far  certainly  points  to  no  misapprehen- 
sion by  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  on  this  score. 

It  is  said  that  our  invocation  of  the 
United  Nations  would  lead  to  acrimoni- 
ous debate  in  the  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion. But  such  debate,  in  and  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  is  sure  to  occur  any- 
way. It  will  have  infinitely  less  founda- 
tion if  we  show  our  respect  for  article  I 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  de- 
fines its  piupose  as  'to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  to  that 
end  to  take  effective  collective  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
thieats  to  the  peace." 

It  is  said  that  invocation  of  the  United 
Nations  would  force  the  Soviet  Union 
into  the  arms  of  Communist  China,  and 
heal  the  breach  caused  by  differing  views 
of  violent  takeovers  by  "wars  of  libera- 
tion." The  Soviet  Union  in  any  event 
faces  the  dilemma  posed  by  conflicting 
desires:  On  the  one  hand,  to  avoid 
heightened  danger  of  conflict  with  the 
United  States  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  show  itself  the  champion  of  world 
communism. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  in- 
tervene militarily  against  us  in  Vietnam 
without  our  going  to  the  United  Nations, 
I  cannot  see  her  intervening  militarily  if 
we  do  go  to  the  United  Nations  with  a 
set  of  peace  aims  that  are  instinct  with 
justice  for  all  the  world  to  see.  No  one 
can  tell  whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  op- 
pose, or  veto,  formal  United  Natioiis  ac- 
tion, if  it  comes  to  that.  But  if  there  is 
a  Soviet  veto,  there  is  then  the  General 
Assembly,  under  the  uniting-for-peace 
procedure. 

It  is  said,  finally,  that  if  all  other 
United  Nations  procedures  of  mediation, 
arbitration,  and  recommendation  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  matter  then  comes  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly,  the  General 
Assembly  may  decline  to  take  action  or 
vote  it  down.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
concede  the  point:  If  we  will  now  move 
to  rehabilitate  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
confident  that  the  requisite  majority  of 
the  General  Assembly  would  take  a  stand 
for  peace  and  for  the  independence  of 
small  nations.  But  even  if  the  United 
Nations  should  in  the  end  shirk  its  re- 
sponsibility, we  shall  at  least  have  shown 
our  dedication  to  the  United  Nations  and 
our  willingness  to  abide  by  our  commit- 
ments under  the  Charter. 


But  as  a  matter  of  the  first  urgency, 
we  must  overcome  the  present  paralysis 
in  the  United  Nations  caused  by  the 
year-old  dispute  about  the  financing  of 
prior  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Congo.  The  Soviet  Union  and  France 
are  both  more  than  2  years  in  arrears  in 
paying  their  assessments  on  peacekeep- 
ing forces  which  they  opposed.  Under 
the  letter  of  article  19,  they  are  thus  sub- 
ject to  the  loss  of  their  votes  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Last  August  the  Con- 
gress, with  administration  encourage- 
ment, passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  permanent  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  to  "make  every  ef- 
fort to  assure  invocation  of  article  19. 
The  Soviet  Union  threatened  to  with- 
draw if  denied  its  vote,  and  there  was  a 
good  chance  that  France  would  do  like- 
wise. The  result  was  that  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  ended  in 
paralysis,  with  no  votes  allowed  to  be 
taken. 

The  confrontation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions stemming  from  our  concurrent  res- 
olution of  last  summer,  if  it  is  still  in  ef- 
fect when  the  General  Assembly  con- 
venes next  month,  will  result  either  in 
our  defeat  or  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  from  the  world 
organization.  For  that  reason,  I  intro- 
duced last  April  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 386.  which  will  permit  our  perma- 
nent delegate  to  the  United  Nations  flex- 
ibility in  handling  the  article  19  prob- 
lem, and  not  comfiel  him  to  torpedo  the 
United  Nations  when  it  meets.  For  the 
future,  we  should  support  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  General  Assembly  peacekeep- 
ing operations  be  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions.  For  the  past,  the  United 
States,  while  remaining  zealous  to  in- 
voke article  19  against  the  countries  in 
arrears  in  their  regular  United  Nations 
dues,  should  not  press  article  19  on  the 
Middle  East  and  Congo  special  assess- 
ments. 

Congress  has  just  a  few  weeks  to  act 
before  September  is  upon  us.  I  hope 
that  the  State  Department  will  act  upon 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  386,  or 
some  similar  resolution,  to  end  the 
United  Nations  impasse.  When  the 
United  Nations  is  revivified,  it  will  be  able 
to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  bringing 
peace  to  Vietnam. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — that  the 
American  people  wholeheartedly  support 
a  United  Nations  role  in  Vietnam.  In 
an  opinion  poll  conducted  in  Milwaukee 
by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  reported 
in  the  Sentinel  for  August  2,  1965,  70 
percent  of  those  asked,  "Do  you  feel  it 
is  time  for  the  United  Nations  to  step 
in  to  find  ways  to  halt  this  aggression 
and  bring  peace  to  Vietnam?"  answered 
"Yes;"  7  percent  said  "No,"  with  18  per- 
cent saying  "Don't  know,"  and  5  percent 
not  answering.  I  include  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  story: 

Poll  Finds  Support  fob  L.B.J. — U.S.  Build- 
up IN  Vietnam   Backed 

(By  C.  Brooks  Smeeton) 
The  majority  of  Milwaukee  area  residents 
support  President  Johnson's  commitment  to 
a  stepped  up  role  for  the  United  States  In 
the  Vietnam  war. 


This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  almost  one- 
half  of  those  polled  feel  the  President's 
decision  to  double  the  draft  call  and  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  fighting  strength  Is  risking 
a  major  war  with  Red  China. 

More  than  6  out  of  10  persons  agree  with 
President  Johnson's  order  to  double  the 
monthly  draft  calls  from  17,000  to  35,000 
and  to  send  50,000  more  men  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  compares  with  only  about  1  In  5 
(19  percent)  who  disagree  with  the  Idea,  or 
(18  percent)   who  don't  know. 

One  hundred  persons  were  Interviewed  by 
telephone  for  the  Sentinel  by  the  research 
department  of  the  Journal  Co.  Of  those 
who  participated  In  the  poll,  59  percent  were 
women  and  41  percent  were  men. 

Interviewers  asked  individuals  throughout 
the  metropolitan  Milwaukee  area  for  their 
opinions  about  the  statement  last  Wednes- 
day on  Vietnam  by  President  Johnson. 

Almost  half — 47  percent — said  that  they 
read  about  it  In  the  newspaper  while  almost 
one-third — 28  percent — listened  to  or 
watched  the  speech  on  radio  or  television. 

The  results  revealed  that  40  percent  agree 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  will  bring  peace  eventually. 
Twenty  percent  were  in  disagreement;  35 
percent  replied  they  didn't  know  and  5  per- 
cent did  not  answer. 

"If  we  didn't  do  It  now  It  would  lead  to 
total  war, "  said  Howard  Bruchkauser,  2709 
East  Whitaker  Avenue,  St.  Francis. 

Also  in  agreement  was  Thomas  K.  Ander- 
son. 3455  South  104th  Street.  Greenfield 
He  said.  "I  like  the  forwardness  In  the  Pres- 
ident's stand.  It's  time  we  show  them  that 
we  mean  business  and  we  will  fight  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom." 

Walter  Waech.  4853  North  66th  Street, 
indicated  he  felt  the  same  way  when  he  re- 
plied, "It's  the  old  Teddy  Roosevelt  theory 
of  'carry  a  big  stick.'  We've  been  horsing 
around  too  long." 

SAME   AS    KOREA 

There  were  some  who  disagreed.  In  the 
opinion  of  John  H.  Ebbe,  3234  South  82d 
Street.  "It's  the  same  as  Korea — fighting  to 
establish  a  status  quo." 

Forty-eight  percent  of  those  polled  felt 
the  action  by  the  United  States  is  risking  a 
major  war  with  Red  China.  Twenty-nine 
percent  said  they  did  not  think  so,  while  19 
percent  said  they  didn't  know. 

The  women  (almost  50  percent)  were  more 
apprehensive  than  the  men  (46  percent) 
about  the  possibility  of  this  country  getting 
Into  a  war  with  Communist  China. 

Seven  out  of  ten  of  the  participants  in  the 
siu-vey  said  that  it  was  time  for  the  United 
Nations  to  step  In  to  find  ways  to  halt  this 
aggression  and  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

Among  those  who  felt  this  was  Eldon  Zich, 
16032  Riviera  Drive.  New  Berlin,  who  said, 
"I've  felt  that  way  for  a  long  time.  It's  the 
Job  for  the  U.N.  They  should  have  tried  to 
keep  peace." 

EASIER   THAN    FORCE 

John  Kallas.  2574  South  35th  Street,  said, 
"I  believe  in  the  U.N.  They  can  settle  prob- 
lems easier  than  brute  force." 

Donald  Weber.  5856  North  61st  Street. 
said.  "It's  part  of  United  Nations  business 
to  do  this.  They  have  made  no  noticeable 
effort  as  yet." 

Oscar  Murphy.  Jr..  2958-A  North  12th 
Street,  said,  "The  United  States  got  them- 
selves into  it.  so  they  should  get  themselves 
out." 

William  Anderson.  3702  West  Sarnow 
Street,  said.  "I  am  negative  on  United  Na- 
tions. They  don't  have  too  much  to  say. 
They're  too  far  to  the  left." 

Mrs.  Ray  Wotta,  2545  South  66th  Street, 
said.  "The  United  Nations  will  never  settle 
anything." 
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Here  are  the  Sentinel  poll  questions  and  it  is  possible  we  can  get  the  other  party  pressure  to  bear  in  this  terrible  situation 

the  results:  to  the  conference  table  or  to  the  United  in  southeast  Asia. 

•Did  you  happen  to  listen  or  watch  Presi-  Nations  in  light  of  what  they  have  had  Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

dent     Johnson's     speech     Wednesday     on  ^  say?  for  asking  that  question.     I  would  say 

Vietnam?"                                                           j^^j.  reuSS.    Yes.    Hanoi  in  the  past  two  things  in  reply  to  him. 

^^^28  has  shown  its  contempt  for  the  United  First,  as  to  the  tactics  and  timing  of 

yes                                    -    ^^  Nations,  and  it  has  done  so  again  in  our  United  Nations  invocation,  on  which 

No  answVrV////////////-'-'-V-'-."II-"II      3  the  last  24  hours.    However.  I  remind  the  we  are  now  happily  embarked,  I  believe 

•Did  you'  read  In  the  newspaper  about  gentleman  that  the  United  Nations  Char-  that  the  tactics  and  timing  must  very 

President  Johnson's  statement  on  Vietnam?'  ter,  article  2,  expressly   states,   and  I  much  be  left  to  those  who  are  directly 

Percent  quote:  in  charge  of  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 

Yes 47         The  organization  shall  Insure  that  States  our  foreign  policy.     Thus  I  do  not  call 

No 50  which  are  not  members  act  In  accordance  this  afternoon  for  any  particular  resolu- 

No  answer 3  virith  United  Nations  principles.  tion  to  be  presented  before  any  particu- 

•Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  President         „     . .                 ^  ^  ^j^^^^.  North  Vietnam  l^r  body  Of  the  United  Nations  at  any 

Johnson's  decision  to  double  the  monthly  ^^^"  ''  J^„..^^  MoHnr..:  artinn   and  is  not  Particular  time.     It  may  well  be  that  the 

draft  calls  from  17.000  to  35.000  and  to  send  '/^^i.^JJ^,^^,^?^'°^^^^^^^^^  initial  step  taken,  of  having  Ambassador 

50.000  more  men  to  South  Vietnam?"  a   member   of    the   United    Nations,    is  ^^^^jj^^^g  ^j^pjy  j^^jg^   ^^e  matter  in- 

-^-""f  '"IquX  in  1950,  North  Korea  resisted  formally  before  the  11  members  of  the 
SrVe":::::::::::::..:..:.:: 19  the  UJJ.  action  and  was  not  a  member  of  security  Councl,  IS  a  good  initial  pro- 
Do  not  know 18  JheU.N.    Yet  that  did  not  stop  the  UJ^.     cee^mg.    J  ^^^1  ^^°f^5„^,^?L  Jfit 

NO  answer 2  j^om  assuming  what  I  think  history  wiU     a  frozen  formal  ^o^^'onj,tihe  outs^ 

■Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  this  action  regard  as  an  important  role  in  damping    might  not  be  the  most  Productive  way  to 

on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  bring  ^^^^  ^hat  threat  to  world  peace.    I  do    Proceed.    So    my    first    answer    to    the 

peace  eventually?"  not^want  to  minimize  the  difficulties  of     ientleman's  question  ^^Jl^^J^.^f^JT 

Percent  ..  ^  citnotinn    hut  T  rio  not  think  that    tant  thing  IS  that  we  are  now  before  the 

Agree 40  g^^^  ^^^^^g^'n^of  NorVv^^^^                      United  Nations     We  are  not  any  longer 

Disagree 20  "'; "'f["j;'fi|.*'  g^cuse    for   the    UN    to    being  disrespectful  of  it  by  refusing  to 

Do  not  know 35  ^^^j^^  J!^^^^^^^^^^                 ^^^    ^^^^    "^    come  before  the  United  Nations.    And 

NO  answer 5  shirk  its  responsibUities                                 this  I  consider  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 

"Do  you  feel  It  is  time  for  the  United  Na-  Mr.  COHELAN.    If  the  gentleman  win     .     . ,, 

tions  to  step  In  to  find  ways  to  halt  this  yield  fui'ther,  did  I  understand  him  clear-     ""7'^;^,,,   ,^^    .,.    ^,_   um\ne   and 

aggression  and  bring  peace  to  Vietnam?"  ly  in  respect  to  the  parties  with  whom        I  .^ould  hope  that  our   timing   and 

Percent  we  should  negotiate?    Do  I  understand    tactics  will  prove  fruitful  in  the  days  and 

Yes 70  that  the  gentleman  includes  any  and  all    weeks  and  months  to  come 

No — -      7  parties  that  might  properly  be  associated        The  second  point  I  would  make  has  to 

Do  not  know 18  ^j^h  an  honorable  settlement?    By  this    do  with  article  19;  and  that  is  that  what- 

No  answer 5  j  ^^^  ^.^e  National  Liberation  Front,    ever  we  do  with  the  United  Nations  is 

"Do  you  feel  this  action  by  the  United  tjje  Vietoong    or  any  other  party,  that    totally  dependent  upon  our  putting  the 

States  Is  risking  major  war  with  Red  China?"  j^^^y  ^  present  and  available  to  negoti-     United  Nations  back  on  its  feet  again. 

Percent  ^te     Is  that  not  correct?                             It  is  now  in  a  state  of  paralysis  owing  to 

Yes 48  j^j.   REUSS     Yes     I  said  all  parties    the  assessments  dispute,  and  we  must 

No..       29  ^^^  j  ^g^^  ^jj  parties,  including  those    move  fast  to  see  that  some  sort  of  a  work- 
So  answer"'' 4  who  are  now  most  responsible  for  carry-    able  compromise  can  be  arrived  at  on 

No  answer 4  .^  ^^  ^^^  conflict,  that  is,  the  Vietcong.    that,  so  that  the  United  Natior^  when  it 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  President  Johnson  in  his  press  confer-    meets  in  New  York  next  month  may  be 

gentleman  yield?  ence  of  last  week  indicated  if  the  North    once  again  a  going  institution. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  will  be  delighted  to  Vietnamese  wished  to  bring  along  the        I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  this 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California,  vietcong    or    the    National    Liberation    will  require  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  congratu-  Front  to  negotiations,  that  would  be  ac-  because  the  Congress  has  presently  sad- 
late  the  gentleman  for  the  very  impor-  ceptable,  and  that  statement  speaks  for  died  our  permanent  representative  at  the 
tant  statement  he  is  making  to  the  House  itself.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  United  Nations  with  a  rather  inflexible 
this  afternoon.  I  should  like  to  associate  think  we  have  to  negotiate  with  whom-  resolution  which  in  effect  requires  that 
myself  with  his  remarks.  ever  our  opponents  are,  and  we  can  leave    on  opening  day  of  the  new  General  As- 

I  was  personally  very  pleased  that  the  juridical  considerations  as  to  whether  a    sembly,  he  has  got  to  challenge  the  right 

President  in  his  press  conference  last  group  of  people  is  a  government  or  not  to    of  France  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  vote, 

Wednesday  stated  that  he  had  sent  Am-  one  side.    They  are  the  people  who  are    and  both  countries,  if  that  challenge  were 

bassador  Goldberg  with  a  special  mes-  firing  at  us,  and  they  wUl  have  to  be    upheld,  would  be  highly  likely  to  leave 

sage  to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  urg-  dealt  with.                                                      the  United  Nations  and  thus  start  the 

ing  him  to  make  full  use  of  the  resources  Mr.  COHELAN.    Now.  if  the  gentle-    trap^^ourse  toward  a  repetition  of  the 

of  the  U.N.  in  bringing  the  war  from  man  will  yield  further  at  this  point  on    last   days   of   the   ill-fated    League    or 

the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table,  just  one  other  matter  before  he  com-    ^aUons.          ,_    ,            ,    .          .    .^  , 

I  have  been  urging  that  this  be  done  for  pletes  his  comprehensive  statement.             Therefore,  it  is  in  my  judgment  vital 

some  months  now.    I  also  have  been  en-  As  the  gentleman  well  knows  from  our    that  the  State  Department  and  Congress 

couraging  every  official  of  our  admin-  own  discussions,  from  discussions  with    move  within  the  next  few  weeks  preier- 

istration  with  whom  I  have  talked  to  very  distinguished  colleagues  of  ours  in-    ably  the  next  few  days,  to  cianiy  our 

make  every  effort  to  include  the  United  eluding  the  gentleman  from  New  York    directive  of  last  summer  which  was  made 

Nations  in  every  step  and  that  it  be  en-  [Mr.  Bingham]  who  at  one  time  was  a    in  good  faith— I  voted  for  it,  and  so,  i  oe- 

couraged  to  play  a  larger  role  in  this  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and  with    lieye,  did  the  gentleman  from  Califon^a 

effort.  members  of  the  administration,  there  has    with  all  other  Members— but   In  effect. 

However,  my  question  to  the  gentle-  been  concern  expressed  about  us  going  to    our  confrontotion  strategy  of  last  year 

man  at  this  point,  in  light  of  some  of  the  United  Nations  at  this  point  and  pos-    regrettably  did  not  f  °J^'  ^^f,^  Jf^^"^! 

the  comments  he  has  made  about  the  sibly  causing  some  embarrassment,  par-    "?.\^o^^°"t^  ^^^J^/.l^^ffi  Son?  ?i 

prospects  of  the  United  Nations  perhaps  ticularly  in  relation  to  article  19.                whether  we  wish  the  United  Nations  to 

being  turned  down,  is  that  I  notice  in  Now  I  realize  the  gentleman  has  com-    continue.           ,        ,               ,          .  .^ 

the  United  Press  International  dispatch  mented  on  article  19,  and  we  have  to  do        I  believe  the  American  people  want  the 

this  morning  that  North  Vietnam  has  something  about  this.    But  I  wonder  if    United  Nations  to  continue.    In  a  pou 

ruled  out  any  United  Nations  role  in  he  would  concentrate  on  the  question  of    conducted  in  my  own  community  or  Mii- 

bringing  the  war  to  the  conference  table  the  reservations  that  are  entertained  by    waukee  over  the  weekend  by  the  Mii- 

or  for  any  international  settlement.    So  some  of  our  colleagues  who  are  equally    waukee  Sentinel.  70  percent  of  the  per- 

I  ask  the  gentleman.  Do  you  really  think  anxious   to   bring    the   United   Nations    sons  queried  on  whether  they  wished  the 
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U.N.  participation  in  Vietnam  said  yes. 
they  did:  only  7  percent  said  no;  18  per- 
cent said  they  did  not  know,  and  5  per- 
cent did  not  answer. 

So  that  I  think  the  American  people 
share  the  faith  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  myself  and  so  many  other 
Members  that  the  United  Nations  does 
have  an  Inspiring  role  to  play  in  world 
peace  if  only  we  will  do  our  part  in  put- 
ting it  on  its  feet  again. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  amplifying  tliis  point,  and  again 
I  want  to  express  my  complete  agreement 
with  what  he  has  had  to  say. 

I  shall  have  further  questions  of  the 
gentleman  as  the  gentleman  proceeds. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  am  going  to 
exercise  my  permission  to  insert  mate- 
rials in  the  Record  and  conclude  my 
formal  remarks  by  expressing  the  deep 
hope  that  the  State  Department  will 
shortly  act  on  the  question  of  the  U.N. 
impasse,  that  it  will  give  a  favorable 
report  on  the  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced last  April  to  give  our  representa- 
tive. Ambassador  Goldberg,  more  flexibil- 
ity on  the  article  19  question  or  perhaps 
come  up  with  some  similar  resolution,  so 
that  the  United  Nations  may  be  revivified 
and  thus  able  to  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  bringing  peace  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  timely  discussion  of  a  most  urgent 
question,  a  question  which  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  security  of  our  Nation  as  well 
as  to  the  future  of  the  world. 

Particularly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is 
worth  noting  the  point  which  the  gentle- 
man has  developed,  which  is  that  before 
we  can  return  to  the  United  Nations  for 
assistance  in  settling  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem, we  must  first  work  out  the  problems 
that  have  kept  the  General  Assembly 
from  functioning  over  the  past  year. 
Because  most  of  the  small  nations  do  not 
want  to  see  in  the  General  Assembly  a 
confrontation  between  the  United  States. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  France  on  the 
question  of  paying  these  assessments  for 
the  peacekeeping  costs,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  recognize  this  as  a  reality  and 
proceed  to  find  other  ways  to  move  ahead 
so  that  the  General  Assembly  can  con- 
tinue to  act  and  function  in  dealing  with 
problems  around  the  world. 

I  might  say,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  one 
point  that  I  believe  the  gentleman 
touched  upon  with  which  I  surely  concur. 
That  is  the  argument  that  by  taking  the 
issue  of  Vietnam  to  the  Security  Council, 
we  would  force  the  Soviet  Union  into  a 
position  of  representing  North  Vietnam 
thereby  committing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
a  firmer  and  harder  line  than  that  to 
which  it  is  presently  committed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  this  ques- 
tion or  consideration  once  had  validity, 
today  we  find  the  Soviet  Union  furnish- 
ing not  only  economic  aid  but  substan- 
tial military  assistance,  including  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  for  North  Vietnam, 


and  warning  our  Government  about  the 
grave  risks  that  we  face  in  oiu:  course  of 
conduct  over  there  and  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  more  deeply 
committed  to  a  defensive  posture  on  be- 
half of  North  Vietnam  than  that  to  which 
it  is  already  committed  as  a  result  of  its 
common  interest  with  North  Vietnam  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  group  of 
nations. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  pursued  that  point  to  the 
degree  that  we  have  discussed  earlier, 
but  I  do  believe  that  this  consideration 
which,  as  I  say,  once  had  validity,  no 
longer  does  have  the  validity  that  it  may 
have  had  in  the  earlier  months. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  while  the 
question  of  the  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  question  of  a  U.N.  presence 
in  South  Vietnam  is  a  serious  one,  it 
deserves  a  fair  discussion. 

I  believe,  on  balance,  that  the  case  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  going  to  the 
U.N.,  and  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  The  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready found  it  necessary,  because  of  its 
position  in  the  Communist  world,  to  take 
very  considerable  steps  to  aline  Itself 
with  North  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  alinement  is  go- 
ing to  become  any  worse  by  reason  or  our 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  United 
Nations. 

Certainly;  if  in  a  given  situation  the 
Soviet  Union,  before  we  take  the  matter 
to  the  United  Nations,  is  not  going  to 
take  military  step  X  against  us,  then 
equally  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to 
take  military  step  X  simply  because  we 
went  to  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  invests  us  with  a  much  better 
world  standing  than  we  have  through 
ignoring  the  United  Nations.  So  I 
think  we  are  better  off  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  everybody  else 
through  going  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  worst  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  do  to  us  in  the  United  Nations,  if 
it  comes  to  that — I  hope  it  will  not — is  to 
veto  such  resolutions  as  have  been  of- 
fered in  the  Security  Council  by  us,  or 
any  other  member.  There  is  then 
available  to  us  the  General  Assembly, 
under  a  procedure  invented  because  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  veto  power.  There  Is 
that  great  forum,  with  its  114  member 
nations,  where  I  am  confident  a  justly 
conceived  and  stated  American  case  can 
attract  the  majority  of  votes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  There  is  another  con- 
sideration which  might  be  worth  de- 
veloping. In  the  earlier  years  many  peo- 
ple had  in  mind  asking  the  United 
Nations  to  declare  the  actions  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam  to  be  acts  of 
aggression  and  calling  upon  the  United 
Nations  for  support  in  meeting  that  ag- 
gression. It  is  true  we  could  go  to  the 
United  Nations  today  and  ask  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  the  General  Assembly 
to  declare  that  aggression  is  being  waged 
by  North  Vietnam  and  call  on  them  for 
help.  That  is  one  course  of  action  that 
is  open,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  light  of 


recent  developments  and  in  the  changing 
complexities  of  the  situation  we  are  more 
likely  to  urge  the  United  Nations  to  take 
a  peace-seeking  role. 

Mr.  REUSS.    Rather  than  in  a  police 
force  role? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes.  Leaving  aside  the 
question  of  aggression,  you  could  go  to 
the  Security  Council  or  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  seek  through  their  offices 
to  find  a  resolution  to  this  conflict.  In 
such  a  case  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
find  itself  pressed  to  defend  North  Viet- 
nam and  thereby  become  more  deeply 
committed  as  some  fear.  What  has  been 
established  since  the  United  Nations  has 
been  in  business  is  that  they  will  recog- 
nize overt  aggression  and  will  act  to  meet 
such  aggression.  That  was  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  Korea,  although  it  is  true 
Russia  was  not  in  the  Security  Council 
at  that  time;  nevertheless,  the  other 
nations  all  recognized  North  Korea  was 
invading  South  Korea,  and  they  did  au- 
thorize a  United  Nations  force  to  take 
action  in  support  of  South  Korea. 

But  here  we  have  a  war  in  which  tiiere 
are  arguments  about  the  nature  of  the 
war.    Some  call  it  a  civil  war  just  as  we 
had  a  civil  war  between  the  North  and 
South  here  in  the  United  States.    Others 
say  the  moral  issues  are  obscured  be- 
cause the  United  States  did  not  support 
the  elections  provided  under  the  Geneva 
agreement.    There  are  moral  questions 
raised  by  those  who  discuss  Vietnam. 
Where  there  are  some  complexities  and 
an  argument  about  whether  or  not  there 
is  truly  aggression,  we  do  have  one  other 
route  to  follow,  and  that  is  the  route  of 
self-determination.    There    is    no    di.s- 
pute  about  the  issue  that  the  people  of 
the  area  ought  to  decide  by  the  ballot 
box  rather  than  by  bullets  what  kind  of 
leadership   they   want.    It   is   here   we 
could  move  foi-ward,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions can  play  an  extremely  useful  role. 
The  value  of  moving  in  this  direction 
is  that  if  we  advocate  self-determina- 
tion and  if  we  say  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  a  vote  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam — and  I  was  happy  to  see  that 
the   President   took    that    position   the 
other  day  in  his  speech — then  it  seems 
to  me  that  puts  us  clearly  on  the  moral 
side,  on  the  side  of  the  angels.     What 
ever  disputes  there  are  about  the  origins 
of  this  war  or  the  morality  of  it.  if  we 
can  go  to  the  United  Nations  and  say  we 
are  prepared  to  ask  their  good  offices  and 
their    help    in    creating    machinery    to 
carry  out  some  kind  of  a  political  deci- 
sion process  such  as  the  use  of  the  ballot 
box  with  a  referendum  or  by  an  election 
of  some  kind,  this  would  be  consistent 
with  the  highest  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.    It   would  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  small  new  nations  for 
which  self-detei-mination  stands  as  per- 
haps the  highest  political  principle  of  any 
that  are  abroad  in  the  world  today. 

Before  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  com- 
ment on  this,  I  might  mention  a  proposal 
that  the  President  could  make.  This  is 
only  for  illustrative  purposes.  He 
might  say,  for  example,  to  the  United 
Nations  that  we  are  prepared  to  support 
a  United  Nations  sponsored  referendum 
In  South  Vietnam  on  the  question  of  the 
political  leadership  that  the  people  de- 
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sire with  the  questions  to  be  framed 

under  United  Nations  jurisdiction. 

Further,  he  could  suggest  that  a  cease- 
fire take  place  in  South  Vietnam  so  that 
the  United  Nations  representatives  would 
have  access  to  all  of  South  Vietnam  in 
carrying  out  such  an  election. 

Third,  he  could  say  that  if  these  steps 
are  agreed  upon,  and  this  would  involve, 
I  think,  a  direct  contact  by  the  United 
Nations  with  the  Vietcong  or  with  the 
national  liberation  front,  if  those  steps 
could  be  agreed  upon,  then  of  course  we 
would  suspend  bombing  in  the  North 
and  agree  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of 
the  election,  as  we  would  expect  all  other 
nations  to  do. 

Now  I  recognize  the  many  problems 
that  exist  in  this  proposal.  I  recognize 
that  the  United  Nations  really  has  not 
done  this  before.  But  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  and  if  there  should 
be  some  willingness  to  proceed  to  allow 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  who  are  the 
people  whose  interests  are  ultimately  at 
stake,  to  make  a  decision  by  going  to  the 
ballot  box — if  we  could  move  in  that 
direction  through  the  United  Nations,  it 
seems  to  me  this  would  clearly  put  us 
square  with  the  world  and  our  own  con- 
science and  the  highest  principles  of 
American  democracy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman,  as  he 
always  does,  has  made  good  sense.  I 
think  his  proposal  is  a  sound  one. 
I  would  add  that  it  is  in  no  way  in- 
'  consistent  with  the  observations  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  his  press  conference  last 
week.  Indeed,  it  simply  carries  out  and 
makes  a  little  more  definite  what  was 
said  there  by  the  President. 

The  gentleman  has  well  said  that, 
while  these  things  have  not  been  done 
in  exactly  this  way  by  the  United  Nations 
before,  the  fact  is  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  like  the  great  Constitution  of 
this  country  and  like  the  British  Com- 
mon-Law Constitution,  is  capable  of  in- 
finite adjustment,  within  its  four  corners, 
to  the  turn  of  events. 

Specifically,  I  think  a  combination  of  a 
United  Nations  directed  cease-fire  which 
of  course,  would  operate  on  our  bombers 
and  would  operate  on  the  Vietcong  and 
on  North  Vietnam  and  on  the  Saigon 
government;  the  suggestion  for  United 
Nations-sponsored  negotiations;  and  the 
suggestion,  which  I  think  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  for  United  Na- 
tions supervised  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam— this  is  the  essence  of  a  proposal 
which,  if  made  a  little  more  formally  by 
our  Government,  and  I  think  we  are 
reaching  in  that  direction  now,  will  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  justice  of  people  the 
world  over.  After  all,  that  is  our  only 
refuge  and  strength.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  real  contribution. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  has 
cataloged  the  points  that  are  important 
in  any  kind  of  United  Nations  proposal 
which  would  lead  to  free  election  ma- 
chinery to  determine  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam and/or  of  South  Vietnam. 

My  question  at  this  point  relates  to 
the  machinery.    While  it  is  true  that  we 


could  organize  elections,  I  think  it  is 
pretty  clear  one  of  the  reasons  we  failed 
to  sign  the  Geneva  accords  in  1954  was 
because  we  could  not  get  U.N.  guaran- 
teed and  supervised  elections. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is: 
What  do  we  propose?  What  can  we  pro- 
pose? What  techniques  and  methods 
will  be  suggested  or  can  be  suggested  to 
arrange  for  the  peacekeeping  costs? 
Obviously,  if  there  is  a  cease-fire  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  have  an  enforcible 
cease-fire  under  U.N.  supervision.  Given 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  which  we  are 
all  aware,  what  does  the  gentleman  en- 
vision as  the  means  for  sorting  this  one 
out? 

Mr.  REUSS.    Of  course,  the  costs  of  a 
United  Nations-supei-vised  election  would 
be  negligible  and  could  be  borne  out  of 
regular  United  Nations  dues,  and  there 
would  be  no  problem,  because  there  has 
been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers generally  to  refuse  to  pay  their  dues. 
If,  however,  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping presence  of  some  sort  may  be 
necessary,     a     United     Nations     police 
force— beai-  in  mind  that  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  just 
a  moment  ago  I  agreed  that  there  were 
other    U.N.    functions    and    operations 
which  seemed  to  be  more  significant  right 
now — in  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  I  should  think  in  the  future,  to 
the  extent  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  set  up  a  police  force, 
the  financing  should  be  done  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  just  as  a  world  organization 
like  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, before  it  makes  up  a  consor- 
tium, goes  to  the  various  members  and 
says,  "How  much  can  we  put  you  down 
for?"    If  the  member  says,  "Nothing  on 
this  one,"  the  IDA  secretary  says,  "Fine, 
we  will  put  you  down  for  nothing." 

So,  vidth  respect  to  future  General  As- 
sembly peacekeeping  forces,  because  of 
their  exacerbating  nature  on  some  of  the 
members,  it  would  not  hurt  to  make  their 
financing  voluntary. 

If  it  be  said  that  then  the  United  States 
may  in  a  given  case  bear  the  lion's  share 
of  the  burden,  I  would  answer  by  saying, 
first,  only  if  the  United  States  agreed, 
and,  second,  how  much  better  it  would  be 
if  we  were  today  bearing  the  lion's  shai-e 
and  more  than  the  lion's  share  of  the 
burden  in  South  Vietnam  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  United  Nations,  and  with  the 
help  of  numerous  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  How  much  ahead,  both 
financially  and  morally,  we  would  be. 

I  believe,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  there  are 
ways  of  working  out  even  expensive 
peacekeeping  forces  without  wrenching 
the  United  Nations  apart. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  was  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  response  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

There  is  an  additional  procedure  which 
could  be  followed  by  the  United  Nations 
which  would  also,  I  believe,  provide  addi- 


tional fiexibility.  I  refer  to  creating  a 
peacekeeping  fund  in  advance,  in  a  pre- 
determined amount — it  might  be  $500 
million  or  some  other  figure — which 
would  have  the  value  of  insulating  a  par- 
ticular peacekeeping  operation  from  the 
request  for  support  of  that  fund.  One 
cannot  insulate  it  entirely,  and  it  may 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  peace- 
keeping operation. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  objections 
raised  to  the  idea  of  having  a  peace- 
keeping fund  established  in  advance  is 
the  possibility  that  the  smaller  nations, 
who  control  the  General  Assembly,  might 
undertake  to  go  off  on  their  own  and 
initiate  some  kind  of  action  which  we 
would  not  feel  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  I  mention  this  because 
it  is  a  common  objection.  On  that  point, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  so  many  other 
things  to  fear  which  are  more  real  and 
more  immediate  that  such  a  remote  con- 
tingency could  not  seriously  impair  our 
national  security.  I  believe  we  should 
look  at  the  possibility  of  establishing 
such  a  fund  as  one  of  the  possible  ways 
to  provide  the  United  Nations  with  the 
flexibility  which  I  very  strongly  feel  it 
needs. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  certainly  agree 
that  this  is  an  idea  worth  exploring.  If 
it  ever  could  be  achieved,  it  would  be  a 
most  helpful  addition  to  the  United  Na- 
tions arsenal  of  peaceful  weapons. 

I  return,  however,  to  my  theme,  which 
Is  that  immediately  we  are  confronted 
with  the  stubborn  fact  that  the  U.N.  has 
fallen  apart  and  that  our  most  imme- 
diate urgent  task  is  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  put  it  back  together  again. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why 
in  about  5  weeks  from  now  the  United 
Nations  cannot  be  on  its  feet,  financially 
sound  once  again,  with  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture and,  I  would  think,  with  the  grati- 
tude ringing  in  our  ears  of  about  80  small 
nations  for  the  Initiative  of  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  put  the  United  Na- 
tions back  on  its  feet,  if  we  will  but  do 
what  has  to  be  done  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  executive  branch  in  the 
3  or  4  vital  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  always  listen  carefully  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussI  .  He  is  truly  one  of  the  out- 
standing scholars  in  the  Congress  and 
a  thoughtful  and  knowledgeable  interna- 
tionalist. I  read  with  appreciation  his 
recent  article  on  the  U.N.  in  Common- 
weal magazine.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  on  his  continu- 
ing efforts  in  support  of  the  U.N.  and 
thank  him  for  taking  this  time  today  to 
discuss  the  U.N.  and  its  vital  place  in 
this  modern  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphatically  deny  that 
fate  decrees  that  warfe  are  Inevitable.  As 
Schopenhauer  said,  ,what  people  com- 
monly call  fate  is,  as  ^  general  rule,  noth- 
ing but  their  own  stupid  and  foolish  con- 
duct, and  if  wickedness  is  atoned  for  in 
another  world,  stupidity  gets  Its  reward 
here. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  proper 
and  well  defined  path  we  can  and  must 
take  In  our  foreign  policy.  I  say  that  the 
ground  rules  are  existing  and  have  been 
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enumerated  by  wise  leaders,  living  and 
dead.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  said : 

If  I  have  seen  farther  than  other  men  It 
Is  because  I  have  stood  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants. 

I  ask  only  that  we  stand  open  eyed,  on 
the  shoulders  of  our  giants. 

I  suppose  that  I  realized  that  the  day 
of  world  wars  was  over  and  done  with 
on  August  6.  1945,  when  our  aircraft 
dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb  and  in  a 
few  seconds  leveled  a  great  city  and 
killed  77,000  people. 

You  will  recall  that  this  was  a  few 
months  after  the  Germans  had  started 
using  the  V-2  rocket,  which  was  fired 
from  hidden  sites,  which  flew  so  fast 
that  the  soimd  of  the  missile  did  not 
catch  up  until  after  the  explosion. 

It  seemed  apparent  on  that  day  that 
substitutes  would  have  to  be  found  for 
warfare,  that  it  would  not  be  too  many 
years  before  any  reasonably  modern  na- 
tion could  construct  both  the  missiles  and 
the  nuclear  warheads  capable  of  destroy- 
ing any  other  country  or  combination  of 
countries.  Any  new  Tojo.  Hitler.  Kaiser. 
Napoleon,  or  Genghis  Khan  now  had  the 
means  of  pulling  down  the  rest  of  the 
world,  whether  in  revenge  or  in  a  frenzy 
of  paranoia. 

Today  we  have  enough  atomic  bombs 
to  kill  every  Russian  over  1.000  times, 
and  they  in  turn  can  do  the  same  to 
us. 

It  does  not  matter  who  strikes  first. 
The  bombs  and  the  means  of  transmit- 
tal are  hidden  in  hardened  sites  or  on 
submarines  which  cannot  be  found,  and 
the  nation  first  attacked  will  always  have 
sufficient  missiles  left  to  destroy  the 
enemy. 

For  a  few  short  years  only  ourselves 
and  the  Russians  were  atomic  nations. 
It  was  our  hope  that  there  would  be 
no  further  proliferation.  We  resembled 
the  trustees  of  the  church  in  southern 
California  upon  whose  property  oil  was 
discovered.  The  next  day  the  trustees 
announced  that  no  more  new  members 
would  be  accepted. 

But  today  we  find  10,  perhaps  15,  oth- 
er nations  with  actual  or  potential  nu- 
clear arsenals.  France,  whose  force  de 
frappe  military  experts  sniffed  at  not 
many  months  ago.  has  an  operational 
force  of  36  Mirage  supersonic  bombers 
armed  with  atomic  bombs  each  with  an 
explosive  force  of  60  kilotons,  or  4  times 
the  Hiroshima  bomb.  The  French  force 
will  soon  be  double  this  size,  and  mili- 
tai-y  experts  say  that  more  than  50  per- 
cent would  reach  their  targets. 

China  has  now  exploded  two  atom 
bombs.  Those  who  assume  that  China 
vi-ill  have  no  missile  delivery  system 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  Chi- 
nese invented  the  rocket.  The  consensus 
of  expert  opinion  is  that  industrialized 
nations  such  as  West  Germany  and 
Japan  could  join  the  atomic  club  in  2 
years.  Other  nations  that  have  the  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  capabilities  In- 
clude Italy.  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Indonesia. 

We  would  consider  it  imbecilic  for  a 
city  to  attempt  to  exist  without  govern- 
ment— as  an  anarchy — without  commu- 
nity   rales    restricting    the    violent    be- 


havior of  its  citizens.  But  the  nations 
in  the  world  today  have  no  effective  gov- 
ernment or  rules  of  law  limiting  their 
sovereignty.  The  sovereign  state  as- 
sumes the  right  to  take  any  action  to 
serve  what  it  considers  its  vital  interests 
and  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of  its 
acts,  no  matter  how  serious  the  con- 
sequences to  others. 

This  system  never  has  worked — it  can- 
not work.  "There  is  no  greater  fiend 
than  anarchy,"  said  Sophocles.  "She 
ruins  states,  turns  houses  out  of  doors." 
In  my  lifetime  alone,  international  an- 
archy has  resulted  in  two  world  wars, 
in  the  violent  deaths  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people,  in  hunger  and  poverty  for 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population, 
and  in  a  breakdown  of  governments  per- 
mitting Communist  rule  over  half  the 
world's  population. 

Even  in  the  brief  periods  between  wars, 
the  preparations  for  the  next  conflict  so 
impoverish  the  world  community  eco- 
nomically and  spiritually,  that  long- 
range  success  in  the  development  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  is  impossible. 

World  expenditures  for  armaments  per 
year  total  over  $120  billions,  of  which  the 
United  States  spends  42  percent.  In  late 
May  it  was  announced  that  our  Nation 
has  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  the  big- 
gest arms  merchant  in  the  world,  with 
sales  of  $1.5  billion  this  year  and  a  spe- 
cial arms  sales  promotion  program  in 
Western  Europe  costing  $500,000  a  year. 
With  the  nations  of  the  world  spending 
$120  billion  per  year  on  arms,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  left  over 
for  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
As  Grenville  Clark  and  Louis  B.  Sohn 
have  pointed  out,  there  must  be  an  an- 
nual flow  of  capital  from  the  industrial- 
ized nations  to  the  low-income  countries 
of  not  less  than  $50  billion  per  year — or 
$25  per  capita.  The  current  flow  of  $8.5 
billion  is  only  one-sixth  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  make  any  real  impression  on 
the  problem. 

Unless  the  developed  nations  allocate 
this  larger  sum  of  capital  to  the  low- 
income  nations,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  develop  monolithic  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems.  Communist 
revolutions  are  not  caused  by  the  Com- 
mvmist  doctrine,  they  are  caused  by 
disease  and  the  lack  of  the  decencies  of 
life.  These  revolutions  will  continue 
even  if  communism  evaporates. 

It  was  2  years  and  2  months  ago  that 
President  Kennedy  made  his  immortal 
speech  on  world  peace  at  American  Uni- 
versity here  in  Washington.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  have  not  since 
changed  my  mind,  that  his  words  sig- 
nified a  new  direction  in  American  for- 
eign policy. 

He  said  that  world  peace  is  the  most 
important  topic  on  earth.  He  said  that 
war  is  not  inevitable — that  mankind  is 
not  doomed — that  we  are  not  gripped  by 
forces  we  cannot  control. 
He  said: 

Our  problems  are  manmade — therefore, 
they  can  be  solved  by  man.  And  man  can 
be  as  big  as  he  wants. 

That: 

World  peace,  like  community  peace,  does 
not  require  that  each  man  love  his  neigh- 


bor— it  requires  only  that  they  live  together 
in  mutual  tolerance,  submitting  their  dis- 
putes to  a  Just  and  peaceful  settlement. 

President  Kennedy  said : 

We  seek  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
•  •  •  to  develop  it  into  a  genuine  world  se- 
curity system — a  system  capable  of  resolving 
disputes  on  the  basis  of  law  •  •  *  and  of 
creating  conditions  under  which  arms  can  be 
finally  abolished. 

You  will  recall  that  within  a  few  short 
weeks  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  country 
had  signed  the  test  ban  treaty,  outlawing 
atmospheric  atomic  testing.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  we  appeared  to  be  close  to 
an  extension  of  the  treaty  to  include 
underground  explosions.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  traveled  to  England,  Ireland. 
and  to  Europe.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
the  leader  who  might  fulfill  Tennyson's 
dream  of  a  time  "when  all  men's  good  be 
each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace  lie 
like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land." 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  commitment 
to  build  world  law  and  order  is  being 
weakened  by  our  actions.  We  appear  to 
be  disassociating  ourselves  from  a  for- 
eign policy  whose  matrix  is  the  U.N.  and 
instead  giving  increasing  importance  to 
unilateral  power  politics. 

I  say  that  this  course  can  only  lead  to 
disaster — that  man's  only  hope  for  world 
peace  is  through  constant  honest  efforts 
toward  world  organization — that  we 
cannot  say  it  won't  work  until  we  have 
tried — and  that  our  attempts  to  date 
have  been  timid  and  unenthuslastic. 

It  is  my  position  that  support  of  the 
U.N.  must  be  the  core  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  lead  its  sister  states  on  the  road  to 
a  world  community  where  disputes  are 
settled  not  by  war  but  by  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 

Where  the  United  Nations  has  been  al- 
lowed by  its  members  to  operate,  its  suc- 
cesses have  been  solid  and  satisfying. 
International  cooperation  has  been  the 
rule  in  the  World  Health  Organization, 
UNICEF,  UNESCO,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization,  the  Monetary' 
Fund,  the  World  Bank.  GATT,  the  ex- 
panded program  of  technical  assist- 
ance, and  many  more. 

The  first  and  primary  purpose,  how- 
ever, of  the  United  Nations  is  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security. 
The  charter  specifically  requires  that 
member  States  shall  use  no  force  except 
in  self-defense — that  the  use  of  self-de- 
fense must  be  reported  to  the  Security 
Council,  and  that  members  must  settle 
their  disputes  peacefully. 

The  charter  contemplates  that  na- 
tions in  dispute  shall  first  seek  a  solution 
through  peaceful  means  of  their  own 
choosing.  Then,  if  a  solution  is  not 
found,  the  dispute  must  be  referred  to 
the  U.N.  before  it  erupts  into  war. 

In  its  first  few  years  considerable  re- 
spect was  paid  to  this  commitment.  Rus- 
sia withdrew  its  troops  from  Iran  and 
France  hers  from  Syria  to  avoid  charges 
of  charter  violation.  The  U.N.  helped 
restore  peace  in  Greece,  Kashmir,  and 
Korea.  In  Israel  peace  was  maintained 
when  the  state  was  first  established  and 
again  during  the  Suez  crisis. 
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But  this  pattern  of  generally  respon- 
sible conduct  has  degenerated  during  the 
past  decade  into  the  practice  of  nations 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
using  force  without  first  submitting  the 
case  to  the  U.N.  There  was  Britain  and 
Prance  in  Suez,  India  in  Goa,  Russia  in 
Hungary,  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 
It  might  possibly  be  argued  that  the 
use  of  force  would  be  legitimate  where  a 
member  in  good  faith  first  seeks  assist- 
ance through  the  U.N.  and  fails  to  re- 
ceive it.  There  is  no  excuse  for  bypass- 
ing the  U.N. 

More  and  more  we  have  been  reversing 
the  proper  order  of  conduct  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Our  charter  obligation  is 
to  first  submit  the  dispute  to  the  interna- 
tional governmental  authority  and  only 
thereafter  back  up  its  decision  with  force. 
There  is  no  authority  to  move  militarily 
first,  seeking  conciliation  later. 

In  recent  years  it  is  said  more  and 
more  that  the  charter  does  not  forbid 
one  nation  from  helping  another  quell  a 
rebellion.  This  is  certainly  an  imagina- 
tive but  unsupportable  conclusion. 
There  is  no  authority  in  the  charter  for 
one  nation  to  intervene  militarily  in  an- 
other country  whether  there  exists  a 
civil  war,  a  war  of  liberation,  or  a  war 
in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

No  state  has  the  right  to  intervene  in 
another  state's  civil  war.  If  the  civil 
war  constitutes  a  threat  to  international 
peace,  then  the  U.N.  may  intervene  to 
deal  with  this  threat. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  charter  to 
justify  the  great  powers  or  the  small 
powers  rejecting  or  ignoring  conciliation, 
mediation  or  the  other  peacekeeping 
processes  of  the  U.N.  The  law  of  the 
charter,  its  very  heart,  outlaws  force  as 
a  method  for  settling  disputes. 

Nor  are  military  alliances  a  substitute 
for  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  UJ^. 
Charter.  NATO  provides  no  machinery 
or  means  for  settling  disputes,  except 
the  use  of  force,  or  the  threat  of  force. 
We  have  seen  from  NATO  no  arms  con- 
trol proposals.  Indeed,  NATO  histori- 
cally has  looked  with  a  Jaundiced  eye 
on  any  plans  for  disengagement,  dis- 
armament or  the  establishment  of  arms- 
free  areas  in  Europe. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  a  single 
path  to  peace  and  that  it  consists  of  a 
more  faithful  adhereance  to  the  rules  of 
the  charter.  There  still  would  remain 
many  intractable  problems  requiring  ad- 
ditional remedies.  The  U.N.  must,  of 
course,  be  open  to  every  nation  includ- 
ing China.  There  must  be  giant  steps 
toward  disarmament  and  the  formation 
of  an  international  police  force.  The 
World  Court's  jurisdiction  must  be  en- 
larged and  strengthened.  There  must 
be  in  the  General  Assembly  a  more  realis- 
tic distribution  of  voting  power. 

But  these  are  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible achievements  in  the  hostile  at- 
mosphere of  the  cold  war.  What  I  sug- 
gest is  that  one  step  is  possible — one  is 
immediately  achievable — and  that  is  for 
the  member  nations  to  cep-se  forthwith 
their  neglect  of  the  U.N.  and  their 
solemn,  written  obligations  under  its 
charter.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
there  are  defects  in  the  charter,  it  is  up 
to  its  signatories  to  make  faithful  and 


diligent  efforts  to  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions. 

A  constitution,  any  set  of  rules  or  laws, 
any  charter,  is  only  as  effective  as  the 
good  faith  of  its  members.  There  are 
a  number  of  totalitarian  nations  whose 
constitutions  read  much  like  our  own. 
There  is  England  which  has  no  written 
constitution,  but  the  long  tradition  of  ob- 
servance of  the  law  by  its  citizens  creates 
a  law-abiding  community. 

Where  law  is  treated  with  contempt  by 
powerful  and  infiuential  segments  of  the 
society,  the  rule  of  law  itself  is  en- 
dangered. 

For  the  past  100  years  in  certain  areas 
of  our  South,  white  men  in  the  position 
of  leadership  have  said  that  continuation 
of  the  creed  of  racism  is  more  important 
than  the  law.  And  to  this  day  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  enforce  ordinary 
criminal  .statutes  against  white  men  who 
assault  or  murder  Negroes. 

A  respectable  and  powerful  political 
leader  such  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  declare  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  segregated  schools  is  more  im- 
portant than  respect  for  Federal  law  as 
enunciated  in  the  1954  school  desegrega- 
tion decisions. 

In  the  community  of  nations  we  see 
the  destruction  of  the  international  law 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  by  the  members  who. 
like  white  Mississippians  viewing  race, 
find  that  the  particular  conflicts  between 
nations  are  more  important  than  the 
preservation  of  the  international  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  the  conflict. 

Russia  declares  its  interest  in  Hungary 
is  more  important  than  its  contract  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  the  U.N.  The 
United  States  finds  its  stake  in  Vietnam 
more  important  than  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions under  the  U.N.  Charter. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
witnessed  a  budding  respect  for  law  and 
order  in  our  South  and  an  increasing 
compliance  with  the  law.  Amongst  the 
causes  are  the  three  civil  rights  bills  and 
the  various  economic  pressures  exerted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  im- 
portant amongst  the  causes  is  the  emer- 
gence of  business  and  Government 
leaders  who  say  that  the  quality  of  civili- 
zation that  results  from  compliance  with 
the  law  is  now  more  important  to  them 
than  illegal  apartheid. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential nation  declare  to  the  world  its 
resolution  to  comply  hereafter  with  its 
written  contracts — most  importantly  its 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nation. 

Paragraphs  3  and  4  of  article  2 
provide : 

All  members  shall  settle  their  International 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  manner 
that  International  peace  and  security,  and 
Justice,  are  not  endangered. 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  lose  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  polit- 
ical Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations. 

And  further  in  article  33 : 

The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security, 


shall,  first  of  all.  seek  a  solution  by  negoti- 
ation, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice. 

And  article  37  continues: 

Should  the  parties  to  a  dispute  of  the 
nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  fall  to  settle 
It  by  the  means  Indicated  In  that  Article, 
they  shall  refer  It  to  the  Security  Council. 
If  the  Seciorlty  Council  deems  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  dispute  Is  in  fact  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security,  it  shall  decide  whether 
to  take  action  under  Article  36  or  to  recom- 
mend such  terms  of  settlement  as  It  may 
consider  appropriate. 

And  even  then  if  the  Soviet  Union 
should  exercise  its  veto,  there  is  then  the 
General  Assembly  to  which  the  matter 
can  be  presented  under  the  Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution,  which  provides: 

That  If  the  Seciirlty  Council,  because  of 
lack  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers, fails  to  exercise  Its  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  In  any  case  where  there 
appears  to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  the  General 
Assembly  shall  consider  the  matter  immedi- 
ately with  a  view  to  making  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  Members  for  collective 
measures.  Including  In  the  case  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace  or  act  of  aggression,  the  use  of 
armed  force  when  necessary,  to  maintain 
or  restore  International  peace  and  security. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  objections 
that  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution 
has  been  emasculated  by  France's  and 
Russia's  refusal  to  pay  certain  peace- 
keeping assessments  or  that  action  by  the 
Security  Council  will  be  frustrated  by  a 
Soviet  veto.  In  Selma  last  winter  I 
talked  to  Sheriff  Jim  Clark  who  wore  a 
big  badge  on  his  chest  that  said  "Never", 
and  I  think  it  clear  now  that  the  in- 
tegration referred  to  on  Clark's  badge 
will  arrive  sooner  than  he  thinks. 

To  follow  this  course  of  compliance 
with  what  we  have  contracted  to  do  by 
signing  the  U.N.  Charter  will  not  be  easy. 
The  right-wing  will  shout  appeasement 
and  treason  unless  every  dispute  is  de- 
cided in  our  favor.  Our  elected  officials 
must  discover  new  reservoirs  of  courage 
and  serenity  that  will  subdue  the  terrors 
of  the  timid.  We  will  have  to  learn  to 
permit  our  President  to  truly  negotiate 
in  foreign  affairs  and  not  force  him  to  be 
the  victor  in  every  skirmish. 

And  we  citizens  must  find  new  charac- 
ter traits  of  sophistication  and  confidence 
in  the  power  of  our  free  society  to  per- 
suade imitation  and  respect.  We  will 
have  to  be  good  natured  and  understand- 
ing in  our  relations  with  the  nations 
emerging  from  Colonialism.  Some  will 
be  headed  by  leftists  and  nonconformers 
who  will  look  with  distrust  upon  our 
conservatism.  They  will  not  always  be- 
have as  we  might  want  them  to,  and  we 
will  have  to  learn  tolerance  as  well  as 
patience. 

I  am  afraid  that  America  will  find  this 
path  difficult  and  calling  for  new  reser- 
voirs of  maturity  because  of  what  Toyn- 
bee  describes  as  our  medieval  religious 
belief  that  our  adversaries  have  a  super- 
human wickedness  and  potency  and  that 
It  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United 
States  to  unilaterally  save  the  world. 
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We  must  be  more  interested  in  solving 
problems  than  in  proving  theories.  All 
the  great  powers  must  learn  that  their 
ideologies  are  as  great  a  source  of  danger 
as  they  are  of  strength. 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  proposed  to- 
day any  radical  steps  that,  if  imple- 
mented, will  magically  produce  a  world 
of  independent  states  with  adequate  in- 
ternational machinery  for  the  peaceful 
settling  of  disputes.  I  suggest,  however, 
that  what  I  have  proposed  is  a  logical 
first  move. 

As  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  recently 
EKjinted  out,  at  least  the  referral  of  dis- 
putes to  the  U.N.  would  cause  delay  so 
that  time  would  have  a  chance  to  oper- 
ate. Our  generation  must  be  wise 
enough  to  find  ways  of  leaving  to  the 
solvent  of  time  and  the  wisdom  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  problems  which  we 
of  our  generation  are  unable  to  solve. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  most  agres- 
sive  ideologies  undergo  changes  over  the 
years.  Even  the  most  fanatical  faiths 
balk  at  self-destruction  and  mellow  with 
time.  As  Justice  Holmes  summed  it  up. 
"time  has  upset  many  fighting  faiths." 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Los  Angeles. 
Automobile  after  automobile  carried 
bumper  stickers.  Some  read  "Impeach 
Earl  Warren."  Two  read  "Register 
Communists — Not  Firearms."  Another 
read  "The  War  on  Poverty  Means 
Poverty  for  All"  and  still  another  read 
"Get  the  U.S.  Out  of  the  U.N."  I  saw 
no  cars  with  bumper  stickers  urging 
support  of  the  U.N.  or  of  world  law. 
This  brought  home  to  me  what,  I  think, 
Gladstone  said,  that  "Good  ends  can 
rarely  be  attained  in  politics  without 
passion."  In  the  battle  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  our  op- 
ponents seem  to  have  all  the  passion  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  counter  this  with  pas- 
sion of  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  that  our 
President  at  his  news  conference  last 
Wednesday  reiterated  his  faith  in  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  U.N.  I 
know  that  our  President  is  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  is  seeking  with 
every  skill  at  his  command  a  formula 
that  can  result  in  an  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam.  I  hail  the  mission  he  has  as- 
signed to  Ambassador  Goldberg.  I  have 
faith  that  the  solution  will  eventually  be 
found  through  the  U.N. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  weeks,  many  of  us  here 
in  Congress  have  urged  a  greater  United 
Nations  role  in  searching  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  were 
all,  therefore,  deeply  gratified  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  remarks  last  week  affirm- 
ing this  country's  decision  to  involve  the 
United  Nations  in  new  diplomatic  initia- 
tives. Ambassador  Goldberg's  appoint- 
ment signaled  such  a  renewed  dedica- 
tion to  international  peacekeeping.  His 
efforts  in  communicating  with  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  represent  new  cause 
for  hope. 

It  seems  to  me  crucial  that  the  United 
Nations  be  the  auspices  under  which 
peace  initiatives  are  to  be  taken.  Initi- 
ally, U.N.-sponsored  gestures  have  a 
greater  chance  of  attracting  support 
from  the  nonalined  countries  whose 
good  will  should  be  a  major  goal  of  his 


country's  foreign  policy.  And,  since  any 
eventual  settlement  should  include  a 
guarantor  role  for  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  important  that  the  organization  be 
involved  in  the  quest  for  peace  as  early 
as  possible. 

Much  of  the  failure  of  the  Geneva 
settlement  in  1954  can  be  attributed  to 
the  inadequacy  of  strong  institutional 
support  and  enforcement.  The  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  had  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  authority  with 
which  to  implement  the  difficult  peace- 
keeping role  assigned  to  it.  We  might 
now  attempt  to  strengthen  the  Commis- 
sion by  establishing  a  United  Nations 
presence  at  ICC  missions.  Renovating 
the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Com- 
mission by  giving  it  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations  might  prove  a  useful  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  author- 
ity equipped  to  handle  the  difficult  job 
of  supervising  peace  in  Vietnam.  "The 
United  Nations  might  also  be  the 
mechanism  for  a  gradual  disengagement 
of  American  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces  following  a  ceasefire.  And,  even- 
tually, full  U.N.  sponsorship  might  be 
given  to  a  new  Geneva  Convention,  with 
the  participation  of  all  relevant  parties, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  think  we  should  be  equally  aware  of 
the  importance  Vietnam  can  have  on  the 
United  Nations.  Peacekeeping  activi- 
ties by  an  international  body  are  now 
generally  looked  upon  with  disfavor  and 
skepticism.  There  is  nothing  the  United 
Nations  needs  more  than  a  success.  This 
country  can  help  bring  that  about,  with 
subtlety  and  prudence,  by  seeking  to  in- 
volve the  United  Nations  in  every  diplo- 
matic initiative  and  policy  which  has  any 
chance  of  succeeding.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  be  generous  in  peace. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  some 
delicacy,  which  is  why  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate to  be  represented  in  the  United  Na- 
tions by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 

Finally,  let  me  take  this  moment  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [  Mr.  Reuss  1 ,  for  taking  this  time 
to  deal  with  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Vietnam.  He  has  been  an  im- 
portant participant  in  a  debate  which 
for  too  long  has  been  private  and  re- 
pressed. His  thoughtful  article  in  the 
Commonweal  magazine  last  month  has 
helped  many  of  us  develop  our  own  views 
on  the  necessity  for  United  Nations  activ- 
ity. We  all  are  grateful  for  his  efforts 
and  diligence. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
CXLVIII 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  deals  with  efforts  to  im- 
plement the  poverty  program  in  New 
York  and  is  part  of  the  series  on  New 
York  City  in  Crisis. 


The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  June  6.  1965,  and  fol- 
lows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
June  6,  19651 

New    York    City    in    Crisis — City    Granted 

$9.1  Million  Antipoverty  Funds 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Alfonson  Narvaez) 

Washington. — New  York  City's  long- 
delayed  antipoverty  program  took  a  large 
step  forward  yesterday  when  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  approved  a  $9.1-mil- 
lion  request  In  community  action  funds. 

These  funds — part  of  a  package  first  re- 
quested by  city  offlcials  early  in  March  and 
delayed  by  the  battle  over  who  was  to  con- 
trol the  program — Is  the  largest  single  grant 
so  far  in  the  Federal  war  on  poverty. 

These  funds,  awarded  for  an  8-month 
period,  were  accompanied  by  Sargent  Shri- 
ver's  approval  for  the  formula  the  city  ad- 
ministration has  finally  worked  out  to  ad- 
minister the  programs. 

Mr.  Shriver  said  he  is  convinced  that  the 
newly  designed  New  York  City  Council 
Against  Poverty,  which  would  give  the  poor 
32  seats  out  of  100.  does  meet  the  Federal 
law's  call  for  "maximum  feasible  representii- 
tion"  of  the  poor. 

"I  think  the  New  York  program  now  has  a 
generally  satisfactory  structure,"  he  said. 
"There  Is  nothing  In  the  law  that  says  fiscal 
control  has  to  be  surrendered  by  public  offi- 
cials and  turned  over  to  the  poor.  It's  up  to 
each  community  to  work  out  the  best 
formula." 

News  of  the  OEO  announcement  reached 
Mayor  Wagner  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  he 
is  spending  the  weekend. 

"As  soon  as  the  Governor  approves  the 
proposal,  we  will  be  able  to  move  ahead  with 
action,  rather  than  words,"  he  said. 

"We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  our 
groundbreaking  for  this  effort.  A  certain 
amount  of  controversy  developed  which  was 
doubtless  a  healthy  thing." 

The  grant  of  $9.1  million  in  community 
action  funds  brings  the  city's  share  of  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  funds  to  more  than  $20 
million. 

When  Informed  of  the  OEO  announcement. 
Paul  Screvane,  head  of  the  city's  Economic 
Opportunity  Corp. — the  operational  arm  of 
the  city's  antipoverty  program — which  will 
receive  the  funds,  said  that  the  city  could 
at  last  begin  to  operate  Its  programs. 

"The  official  logjam  Is  over,"  he  said.  "Now 
we  will  be  able  shortly  to  begin  to  operate 
our  many  community  action  programs.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  community 
action  program  Is  not  a  single  monolithic 
program,  but  a  series  of  programs,  all  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  local  community 
knows  best  what  It  needs,  but  that  a  central 
theme — or  umbrella  — Is  necessary  to  assure 
all  the  people  In  all  of  the  distressed  areas 
that  they  have  equal  access  to  the  benefits 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  enlist  In  the  war  against  poverty." 

The  city's  original  request  for  $10.5  million 
for  the  community  action  phase  of  the  war 
on  poverty  was  sent  to  the  OEO  on  March  11. 

The  Federal  grant  now  goes  to  Governor 
Rockefeller  who  has  30  days  In  which  to 
approve  or  reject  It.  If  he  takes  no  action 
at  all  at  the  end  of  30  days,  the  grant  will  be 
considered  approved. 

But  May  1  passed  without  the  necessary 
approval  and  the  city  was  again  forced  to 
modify  Its  proposal. 

Then,  on  May  9,  Senator  Jacob  Javits  re- 
leased a  report  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Wel- 
fare Committee  which  attacked  the  city's 
proposal. 

However,  Sargent  Shriver  balked  at  this 
proposal  and  asked  for  a  revision  of  the  plan. 
He  wanted  members  of  community  organiza- 
tions represented  on  the  board. 


On  April  7,  city  officials  met  with  the  OEO 
staff  and  agreed  to  modify  their  proposal. 
They  suggested  Instead  an  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Corporation  composed  of  11  city  offl- 
cials and  4  community  representatives.  The 
OEO  called  this  unacceptable. 

When  the  city's  proposal  went  before  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  House  Education  and 
Labor  subcommittee  on  April  15,  It  called  for 
a  corporation  composed  of  11  city  officials 
and  five  or  six  community  representatives. 

Even  then.  Representative  Powell  chal- 
lenged the  city's  position  and  said  that  the 
proposed  corporation  was  "monopolistic"  and 
in  violation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  which  called  for  "the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served." 

Congressman  Powell  then  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  cut  off  funds  for  the 
city's  poverty  programs.  Meanwhile  pres- 
sure from  community  groups,  social  welfare 
agencies  and  from  several  Congressmen 
representing  the  city,  began  to  mobilize 
against  the  proposed  corporation. 

On  May  11,  Mayor  Wagner  released  plans 
for  a  completely  new  arrangement  for  the 
city's  anti-poverty  program.  He  would  cre- 
ate two  corporations — an  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Corporation  and  a  Council  Against 
Poverty. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation 
would  still  consist  of  the  11  city  officials  and 
six  representatives  of  the  community,  but 
the  new  Council  Against  Poverty  would  have 
a  62-man  board  of  directors,  composed  of  16 
city  officials,  40  representatives  of  community 
groups  and  agencies,  and  six  members  of  the 
poor. 

Even  while  the  Mayor  was  releasing  his 
new  proposal,  the  OEO  said  that  the  Inclu- 
sion of  only  six  members  of  the  Indigenous 
poor — the  target  population — was  Insuffi- 
cient and  that  approval  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. It  called  for  a  new  formula  which 
would  have  greater  representation  by  the 
poor. 

Reaction  In  the  community  also  spelled 
doom  for  the  city's  plan.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  In  which  the  poor  and  members  of 
the  already  existing  community  action  agen- 
cies challenged  the  city's  move.  They  called 
for  a  greater  voice  In  the  anti-poverty  move- 
ment. 

Finally  on  May  24  Mayor  Wagner  Issued  an 
executive  order  which  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  Council  Against  Poverty  composed  of 
not  more  than  100  members.  The  proposal 
called  for  inclusion  of  32  members  of  the 
poor — two  from  each  of  the  16  designated 
pockets  of  poverty  In  the  city — and  10  mem- 
bers of  community  action  organizations. 
The  city  would  have  only  16  officials  on  the 
Council.  The  rest  would  come  from  social 
welfare  agencies  and  community  leaders. 

This  new  formula  was  acceptable  to  the 
OEO  only  when  the  Mayor  included  a  prom- 
issory letter  pledging  that  the  Council  would 
include  the  32  representatives  of  the  poor 
and  10  representatives  of  community  action 
groups  "within  a  month — surely  no  longer 
than  60  days." 


New  York  City  in  Crisis — Shriver  Policy 
Linked  to  Haryou-ACT  Charges 
community  action  gives  poor  a  say 
(The  New  York  City  Council  Against 
Poverty  has  promised  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  that  It  will  enlarge  Its  body 
to  Include  32  representatives  of  the  poor, 
and  10  persons  from  community-action 
groups,  to  comply  with  the  law  that  states 
the  poor  shall  have  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation." The  following  report  deals 
with  the  problems  facing  the  city  in  pro- 
ducing these  32  representatives  from  the  16 
communities  designated  as  target  areas  in 
New  York's  antipoverty  campaign.) 


(By  Marshall  Peck) 

There  were  some  200  persons  In  the  audi- 
torium at  PS  11  on  21st  Street,  Thursday 
night,  well-dressed  and  attentive,  men  and 
women,  young  adults,  churchmen,  a  few 
nuns  in  a  row,  gathered  for  a  community 
meeting.  They  were  told  that  this  was 
where  a  democratic  program  starts. 

"What  we  are  doing  tonight  Is  the  anti- 
poverty  program  Itself,"  said  the  Reverend 
John  H.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  evening. 

"This  meeting  makes  up  and  actually 
constitutes  the  program.  For  this  program 
Involves  getting  the  people  together  and 
hearing  their  thoughts  and  suggestions,  and 
planning  things  out." 

As  Father  Wilson  finished,  a  woman  trans- 
lated his  remarks  into  Spanish. 

Discussion 

Then  Father  Wilson  moved  the  microphone 
down  to  the  auditorium  floor  and  opened 
the  discussion  on  proposals  presented  in 
mimeographed  leaflets.  They  were  how  the 
directors  of  the  local  antipoverty  board 
would  be  chosen,  and  what  would  be  its 
composition. 

The  meeting  started  at  8  pjn.  What  fol- 
lowed In  the  next  3  hours — calculated  de- 
bate, heated  exchanges,  charges  of  divisive 
language,  pleas  for  unity  action — may  well 
typify  the  hundreds  of  meetings  that  will 
be  held  across  this  city. 

For  here,  in  Chelsea,  at  the  grassroots, 
people — with  considered  judgment  by  some, 
snap  viewpoints  by  others,  with  poise,  bra- 
vado, shyness — were  articulating  the  views 
and  demands  of  the  poor. 

Objective 

The  objective  of  the  meeting  in  Public 
School  11  was  the  formulation  at  community 
level  of  a  structure  representative  of  the 
poor,  which  would  help  coordinate  anti- 
poverty  programs,  and  help  select  representa- 
tives to  sit  on  the  City's  Council  Against 
Poverty.  Dozens  of  similar  groups  are  gear- 
ing up  the  same  way.  The  Chelsea  meeting 
conveyed  some  of  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram so  far  on  the  people  it  is  intended  to 
serve. 

First,  despite  distribution  of  15,000  leaflets 
(some  allegedly  delivered  the  day  of  the 
meeting) ,  It  was  a  sparse  audience,  with  par- 
ticularly little  representation  from  middle  or 
higher  Income  families.  Two  hundred  people 
were  deciding  on  matters  that  would  have 
some  bearing  on  60,000  neighbors.  (When 
this  was  noted  there  were  cheers,  "That's 
fine,  fine.") 

Second,  it  quickly  became  apparent  that 
the  voice  of  the  poor  Intends  to  be  heard, 
loudly,  in  pursuit  of  Just  demands  as  laid 
down  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Longtime  Chelsea  residents  who  argued 
that  they  were  entitled  to  share  direction 
because  they  had  once  felt  poverty  were 
waved  aside.  A  few  suggestions  of  modera- 
tion, presented  by  some  who  had  In  fact 
arranged  for  this  public  discussion,  were 
quickly  talked  down. 

Third,  out  of  all  came  the  evidence  that, 
with  responsible  assistance,  a  community 
can  organize  such  a  meeting,  get  lower  In- 
come people  to  attend,  and  the  poor  can, 
Indeed,  speak  effectively  for  themselves. 

There  are  still  uncertainties  about  the 
Chelsea  program,  but  the  result  of  this  meet- 
ing Thursday  night,  were  decisions  to  allow 
the  entire  community  to  vote  for  two  slates, 
one  of  the  poor  and  the  other  a  general  list, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the  10-man  board 
membership  should  be  "of  the  ooor." 

A  rough  rule  of  thumb  was  laid  down 
that  the  limits  for  qualifying  as  poor  are 
$3,000  annual  income  for  a  single  person, 
$4,000  for  a  couple,  with  $500  for  each  de- 
pendent. A  man  got  up  and  said  that 
"everyone  is  poor  today,"  and  asked  If  any- 
one  present   considered   himself   otherwise. 


One,  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  planning 
committee,  raised  his  band : 

The  Chelsea  meeting  showed  a  long  road 
ahead  as  the  city  attempts  to  broaden  Its 
base  of  "representation  of  the  poor"  on  the 
New  York  City  Coxmcll  Against  Poverty." 
For  Instance,  Chelsea  is  only  one  of  fovir 
neighborhoods  in  the  West  Side  poverty  tar- 
get area  (along  with  Greenwich  Village, 
Clinton,  Lincoln  Square).  But  somehow 
this  entire  West  Side  must  elect  two  repre- 
sentatives to  the  council  against  poverty. 

Throughout  the  other  15  target  areas  there 
are  similar  problems,  and  In  some  cases 
tougher  ones  of  rivalries  between  "umbrella" 
councils  and  smaller  action  teams,  between 
older  social  agencies  and  upstart  activist 
programs. 

There  is  antagonism  by  some  at  the  use 
of  Spanish  ("You're  In  America  now,  speak 
English,"  said  a  woman.  "I  admire  Puerto 
Bicans  who  try  to  speak  English.  I  don't 
care  about  your  grammar  •  •  •").  And 
there  Is  uneasiness  among  Puerto  Ricans 
that,  as  Miss  Antonio  Pantoja,  executive 
director  of  Aspira,  said,  they  "won't  even 
come  out  second  best,  because  the  Puerto 
Ricans  are  citjrwide  in  scope,  with  no  major- 
ity in  any  one  community."  She  added: 
"The  Negro  Is  always  In  the  majority." 

Centers 

There  are  factions  within  factions,  and  the 
cotirt  had  to  step  in  to  decide  who  was  the 
legitimate  leadership  of  QUEST  (Queens 
United  Educational  and  Social  Teams,  Inc.). 
There  is  much  uncertainty  at  the  grassroots. 
Said  the  Reverend  George  Hardy,  president  of 
SEBU  (Southeast  Bronx  United).  "The  city 
doesn't  want  to  tell  us  how  to  do  It  [elect 
two  representatives],  and  the  community 
doesn't  know  how  to  do  it.  This  is  a  gi- 
gantic task.  It  won't  get  off  the  ground  by 
September." 

The  city  has  planned  to  administer  to 
some  areas  through  so-called  community 
progress  centers,  which  are  to  be  set  up  in 
the  South  Bronx,  Williamsburg,  Brownsville, 
West  Side,  East  Harlem,  and  South  Jamaica, 
but  these  are  viewed  with  disfavor  by  some. 
A  professional  social  worker,  George  Sllcott, 
executive  director  of  Forest  Neighborhood 
House  in  the  Bronx,  said:  "A  CPC  will  be 
superimposed  on  the  community,  and  the 
community  should  be  doing  the  job." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
accepted  the  New  York  Council's  finding  ap- 
plication on  condition  that  the  council  ful- 
fill its  pledge  to  enlarge  its  body  with  32 
representatives  of  the  poor  and  10  persons 
from  community  action  programs.  That 
means  one  each  from  Southeast  Bronx 
United,  Queens  Unlimited  Educational  and 
Social  Teams,  Lower  West  Side  Anti-Poverty 
Board,  Bedford  Stuyvesant  Youth-in-Action, 
Puerto  Rlcan  Forum,  Puerto  Rlcan  Commu- 
nity Development  Project,  South  Bronx 
Neighborhood  Orientation  Project,  Massive 
Economic  Neighborhood  Development 
(MEND),  Mobilization  for  Youth,  and  Har- 
lem Youth  Unlimited-Associated  Community 
Teams  (Haryou-ACT). 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Logan,  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil Against  Poverty,  said  that  he  hoped  to 
have  the  10  new  members  "within  a  few 
weeks,"  and  the  32  additional  representatives 
"within  a  very  few  months." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pointedly  hoped  that  the  council,  as  the  chief 
structure  that  will  administer  New  York's 
antipoverty  program,  could  comply  witli  the 
law  "within  a  month — surely  no  longer  than 
60  days."  There  have  been  two  recent  public 
rallies  by  community  groups,  full  of  hard 
talk  against  city  hall's  recalcitrance,  and 
an  OEO  spokesman  noted  that  action  was 
needed  to  head  off  possible  "long,  hot  sum- 
mer" demonstrations. 

The  city  has  laid  down  guidelines  for  the 
elections  of  "representatives  of  the  poor"  in 
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a  procedures  manual  put  out  by  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations  Board.  But  the  city 
wishes,  quite  properly,  to  give  full  rein  to 
the  communities  in  the  final  choice  of  Its 
delegates. 

So  confusion,  lack  of  information,  antag- 
onism, have  seriously  hamstrung  the  seat- 
ing of  "the  poor"  on  the^^uncil.  In  effect, 
the  program  is  going  on,  and  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  having  a  say,  aren't. 
They  know  it,  and  they're  mad.. 

rULL  DISCLOSURE  OF  BOOKS  DEMANDED 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Alfonao  Narvaez) 
Washington. — Sargent  Shrlver,  head  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  announced 
yesterday  that  all  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  receiving  Federal  antipoverty  funds 
must  respond  fully  to  all  reasonable  requests 
for  information  concerning  programs  and  fi- 
nances. 

If  these  agencies,  after  being  funded  by 
GEO  antipoverty  grants,  it  was  learned  that 
Mr.  Shriver  said  his  office  would  make  this 
information  available  under  his  agency's  full- 
disclosure  policy. 

Though  a  spokesman  maintained  that  the 
full-disclosure  clause  was  standard  in  all 
OEO  antipoverty  grants,  it  was  learned  that 
this  statement  of  policy  was  attached — along 
with  other  special  conditions — to  New  York's 
$9.1  million  grant  because  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  Livingston  Wlngate,  executive  di- 
rector of  Haryou  ACT,  the  controversial  Har- 
lem antipoverty  program,  to  open  his  books. 
During  the  last  3  months.  Mr.  Wlngate.  a 
former  aid  to  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  has  been  under  attack  both  from 
within  and  vrtthout  his  organization  for  his 
administration  of  the  multimillion-dollar 
project. 

Charges — coming  from  some  staff  members 
and  directors,  former  employees  and  residents 
of  the  troubled  area  the  program  has  been 
created  to  help — have  included  political  con- 
trol, padded  payrolls,  slipshod  recordkeep- 
ing, shortages  in  inventory,  little  progress 
and  mismanagement. 

Mr.  Wlngate  has  denied  these  charges  orally 
but.  despite  pressure  from  both  city  and 
Federal  officials,  has  refused  to  provide  fi- 
nancial records  sufficient  to  refute  them. 

In  announcing  the  grant.  OEO  officials 
made  it  clear  yesterday  that  approval  of  the 
request,  which  included  $1.2  million  for 
Haryou-ACT,  was  not  to  be  taken  either  as 
refuting  or  substantiating  these  charges. 

Mr.  Shriver  maintained  that  a  series  "of 
conditions — established  to  fit  local  situa- 
tions— must  be  met  before  Haryou-ACT  and 
any  of  the  other  New  York  projects  would 
receive  these  funds. 

Included  in  these  conditions — which  must 
be  met  within  60  days — are  full  reports  on 
personnel  and  accounting  methods  and,  for 
the  first  time,  a  provision  that  would  bar 
members  of  a  project's  nonsalarled  board  of 
directors  from  receiving  consulting  fees  for 
services  related  to  the  projects'  programs. 

On  May  10.  in  its  first  report  of  trouble 
at  Haryou-ACT,  the  Herald  Tribune's  New 
York  City  in  Crisis  series  pointed  out  that 
several  members  of  the  Haryou-ACT  board 
were  receiving  consulting  fees  from  Haryou- 
ACT  and  ACT,  its  sister  project. 

OEO,  which  with  two  other  Federal  agen- 
cies conducted  a  survey  audit  of  Haryou- 
ACT's  books  last  month,  said  it  was  waiting 
for  the  results  of  a  depth  audit  of  the  pro- 
gram by  Price  Waterhouse,  a  major  account- 
ing firm  brought  in  by  the  Haryou-ACT 
board. 

The  results  of  this  audit  are  expected  by 
the  end  of  the  month  at  which  time  OEO 
will  give  Haryou-ACT  60  to  90  days  to  put  the 
firm's  recommendations  into  effect. 

"We're  pretty  hard  nosed  about  this,"  said 
William  Kelly.  OEO's  assistant  director  for 
management.  "If  there's  something  wrong — 
and  It's  not  taken  care  of — and  I  don't  care 


If  it's  Haryou-ACT  or  Boeing  Aircraft,  well 
do  something  about  It." 

Many  of  the  charges  began  In  June  1964. 
when  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  the  "father"  of  the 
Harlem  antipoverty  plan  "Youth  In  the 
Ghetto."  lost  his  fight  with  the  Powell  fac- 
tion for  control  of  the  agency  and  resigned 
from  his  post  as  chairman. 

The  charges  again  cropped  up  as  Living- 
ston Wlngate,  a  former  aid  to  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  and  director  of  Associated  Commu- 
nity Teams  (ACT),  was  chosen  as  executive 
director  of  the  newly  formed  Haryou-ACT  and 
as.  one  by  one.  the  original  members  of  the 
Haryou  administration  resigned  or  were  fired 
from  their  posts. 

Since  then,  the  charges — coming  from  staff 
members,  directors,  and  former  employees 
at  Haryou-ACT  and  ACT  as  well  as  from  resi- 
dents the  program  was  created  to  help — 
have  Included  political  control,  padded  pay- 
rolls, slipshod  recordkeeping,  shortages  in 
inventory,  mismanagement,  and  little  prog- 
ress in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
area. 

A  promise 

On  various  occasions,  Mr.  Wlngate  denies 
the  charge  orally  to  Herald  Tribune  reporters 
and  promised  to  produce  records  to  refute 
the  charges.  However  when  Mr.  Wlngate 
failed  to  produce  the  records  by  early  May, 
the  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  James  Bel- 
lows, presented  the  issue  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies funding  the  project. 

Their  reply  was  that  the  "Information  con- 
cerning the  expendltiu-e  of  public  funds  is 
public  information  and  should  be  available 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  In  response  to 
legitimate  reasonable  requests." 

Under  prodding  from  Federal  officials,  Mr. 
Wlngate  agreed  to  open  his  records. 

However,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came, 
Mr.  Wlngate  kept  a  Herald  Tribune  reporter 
bottled  up  in  the  comptroller's  office  at 
Haryou-ACT  for  6  hours  and  then  permitted 
a  3-hour  perusal  of  the  records. 

He  then  announced  that  the  Investigation 
was  disrupting  the  operation  of  the  agency — 
which  has  segments  of  its  program  strewn 
throughout  Harlem — and  said  that  he  would 
allow  the  records  to  be  inspected  only  4  more 
hours. 

Reneged 

Appeals  were  again  made  to  Federal  of- 
ficials, who  suggested  that  photographs  be 
taken  of  the  records.  Mr.  Wlngate  refused  to 
allow  this,  and  on  a  television  program  last 
Tuesday  reneged  on  his  promise  of  the  4  more 
hours  and  said  he  would  not  allow  his  records 
to  be  Inspected. 

Increasingly  over  the  past  few  months,  any 
request  for  information  to  refute  or  substan- 
tiate charges  against  the  agency  have  brought 
cries  of  "bigot"  and  "racist"  from  Mr.  Wln- 
gate. 

"You've  got  to  know  where  your  enemies 
are,"  he  said  recently.  "Your  enemies  are  not 
only  in  city  hall." 

He  then  used  as  an  example  this  news- 
paper, which  had  made  "legitimate  and  rea- 
sonable" requests  for  information  from  the 
agency.  He  said  that  he  would  not  make  his 
records  available  for  inspection  any  longer 
and  blamed  his  lack  of  progress  in  imple- 
menting certain  programs  in  the  Harlem 
community  on  "the  enemies  of  the  poor  who 
have  been  hanging  on  our  necks." 

However,  the  funding  agencies  still  Insist 
that  the  financial  records  of  agencies  using 
public  moneys  should  be  available  to  the 
public  and  have  suggested  putting  strong 
language  into  the  antipoverty  bill  to  insure 
this. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
CXLIX 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  New  York  City's 
schools  and  is  part  of  the  series  on  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  15, 1965,  and  fol- 
lows: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Graphic  Display 
To    Underscore    School    Protest 

(By  Sue  Reinert) 
A  gi-oup  of  Washington  Heights  parents 
yesterday  presented  a  gift  to  the  board  of 
education — an  outhouse  to  be  used,  they 
said,  as  an  "addition  to  the  sanitary  facili- 
ties of  Public  School  115,  Manhattan." 

The  parents,  who  made  the  presentation 
to  dramatize  their  claim  that  toilet  facilities 
at  Public  School  115  are  Inadequate,  out- 
moded, and  dirty,  held  a  brief  unveiling  cere- 
mony in  front  of  the  school,  on  177th  Street 
between  St.  Nicholas  and  Audubon  Avenues. 
Last  night  they  planned  to  take  their  wood 
and  paper  outhouse  to  board  of  education 
headquarters  at  110  Livingston  Street. 
Brooklyn,  and  lay  It  on  Superintendent  Ber- 
nard E.  Donovan's  desk. 

The  demonstration  yesterday  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Parents  Association  of  Public 
Schools  28  and  128,  and  by  the  Riverside- 
Edgecombo  Neighborhood  Association.  By 
10:30  a.m.  about  25  men  and  women  were  in 
front  of  the  school.  Some  had  baby  car- 
riages, and  some  brought  rolls  of  toilet  paper 
and  scrub  brushes. 

The  reason  that  parents  from  Public 
Schools  28  and  128  were  among  the  sponsors 
was  that  Public  School  115,  now  a  Junior 
high  school,  is  scheduled  to  become  an  ele- 
mentary school  this  fall.  Some  children 
attending  Public  Schools  28  and  128  will  be 
transferred  to  Public  School  115. 

demonstrators 

Among  the  demonstrators  were  represent- 
atives from  Puerto  Rican  organizations;  a 
man  who  said  he  represented  Representative 
William  Pitts  Ryan,  one  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  mayor:  and  a  minister  from 
the  Holy  Rood  Episcopal  Church.  179th  Street 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 

The  outhouse,  about  6  feet  high,  was  built 
by  Irving  Sadoff,  40,  a  salesman,  and  John 
Battiato,  33.  an  attorney.  Mrs.  Arun  Riv- 
Ingston  painted  It.  It  was  brought  to  the 
demonstration  bundled  up  in  brightly  printed 
cloth.  After  short  speeches  by  the  organiza- 
tion representatives,  the  cloth  was  lifted  off. 

The  parents  claimed  that  a  $650,000  reno- 
vation Job  was  to  be  done  on  the  school  be- 
fore this  fall,  when  the  1.400  children  there 
are  to  move  to  new  Junior  High  School  No. 
143.  About  800  elementary  school  children 
are  to  be  transferred  from  overcrowded  neigh- 
borhood schools  to  Public  School  No.  115. 

There  are  only  two  lavatories  In  the  five- 
story  school  which  was  built  in  1912.  Both 
are  In  the  basement. 

In  the  boys'  lavatory  there  are  15  toilets, 
none  with  doors.  Yesterday  there  were  three 
rolls  of  toilet  paper  In  the  lavatory.  In  the 
girls'  lavatory,  where  there  are  22  toilets — 
also  doorless — there  were  7  rolls  of  toilet 
paper. 

The  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  toilet  paper 
rolls  was  not  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
maintenance  men.  but  the  fact  that  there  are 
very  few  toilet  paper  holders  in  the  lava- 
tories. In  the  boys'  lavatory,  one  of  the  rolls 
was  hung  up  on  a  post  by  a  rusty  chain. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  about 
the  renovation  plans  even  among  board  offi- 
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cials.  The  man  who  Is  to  become  principal 
of  FMblic  School  No.  115  when  it  becomes  an 
elementary  school,  Sidney  Rosenberg,  said 
he  understands  that  a  $75,000  renovation  Job 
is  to  be  done  on  the  school.  He  said  some 
emergency  painting  will  be  done  this  summer 
but  the  main  work  will  begin  this  fall. 

HISTORY 

However,  an  official  of  the  board's  division 
of  school  planning  and  research  said  the 
board  had  never  planned  to  spend  more  than 
$300,000  on  the  renovation. 

This  was  the  history  of  the  renovation 
plans  given  by  board  officials: 

Last  January,  school  planning  and  re- 
se.irch  learned  that  Public  School  No.  115 
would  be  used  as  an  elementary  school  after 
new  Junior  High  School  No.  143  opened. 
Plans  for  renovation  were  made,  including 
plans  to  move  a  unit  of  the  bureau  of  child 
guidance  from  Public  School  No.  139,  Man- 
hattan to  Public  School  No.  115. 

In  February,  school  planning  and  research 
drew  up  the  requirements  for  the  renova- 
tions, and  they  were  sent  to  the  division  of 
maintenance  and  operation.  This  division 
was  supposed  to  survey  Public  School  No.  115 
to  see  how  much  the  Job  would  probably 
cost. 

The  survey  took  2  months.  In  May,  the 
office  of  design,  construction,  and  physical 
plant  hired  an  engineer  to  draw  up  archi- 
tectural plans  for  the  renovation.  The  cost 
estimated  was  $300,000. 

Three  weeks  later,  however,  school  plan- 
ning and  research  ordered  the  Job  stopped 
because  plans  had  been  changed.  The  board 
was  not  going  to  move  a  unit  of  the  bureau  of 
child  guidance  Into  Public  School  No.  115 
after  all. 

Since  then  school  planning  and  research 
has  been  dravirlng  up  new  requirements. 
They  were  completed  yesterday,  an  official 
said.  Instead  of  renovating  five  floors  at  a 
cost  of  $300,000,  four  floors  will  be  repaired 
for  $270,000. 


leader  Bayard  Rustln,  the  force  of  a  "cap 
pistol."  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  city's  people 
now  live  in  poverty  conditions — families 
earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year  and  Individ- 
uals earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year— many  In 
cramped.  Inadequately  heated,  unsanitary, 
rat-infested  apartments. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  finally 
approved  a  $9.1  million  commvmity-action 
poverty  grant  for  New  York  in  June.  Strug- 
gle for  control  of  the  program  has  hamstrung 
the  city's  much  publicized  but  thus  far  woe- 
fully unproductive  war  against  poverty  since 
the  funds  were  first  requested  In  March.  The 
Federal  law  states  that  a  community-action 
program — in  which  people  of  the  slums  are 
given  money  and  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves— must  have  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation" of  the  poor.  The  city  adminis- 
tration has  argued  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  poor  must  control  the  poverty  purse 
strings.  Last  month,  the  city  administration 
finally  gave  In — setting  up  a  Council  Against 
Poverty,  with  100  members.  Including  32 
members  of  the  poor  and  10  representatives 
of  community-action  programs.  The  battle 
hasn't  ended,  however,  even  though  OEO 
head  Sargeant  Shriver  has  approved  this 
formula.  Livingston  Wlngate,  executive  di- 
rector of  Haryou-ACT,  says  this  formula  Is 
still  unacceptable  and  has  tried  to  rally 
other  leaders  and  self-styled  leaders  of  the 
poor  to  support  him. 

YOUTH 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  Cli 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  last  in  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

As  any  New  Yorker  will  tell  you  New 
York  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  and 
everything  is  wrong  with  it.  We  who  love 
New  York  want  to  see  its  problems  solved. 
The  following  article  gives  a  resume  of 
some  of  the  crises  faced  by  our  largest 
city  and  appeared  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  on  June  21,  1965: 
I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 

June  21,  19651 
New   York   City   in   Crisis:    The   Greatest 
City   in   the   World — and  Everything   Is 
Wrong  With  It 

poverty 
It  is  a  city  in  which  poverty  Is  everywhere 
and  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  poor 
grows  greater  and  more  Insurmountable 
every  day.  To  Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
aged  whites,  who  know  the  killing  effects 
ghetto  life  and  Isolation  have  on  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body,  the  much-publicized 
war  against  poverty  so  far  Is  Just  another 
political    slogan    with,    according    to    Negro 


It  is  a  city  in  which  more  than  70.000 
youths  now  roam  the  streets,  out  of  school, 
out  of  work,  or  underemployed,  untrained, 
and  uncaring.  Because  of  its  limited  staff 
and  its  inability  to  keep  training  personnel, 
the  youth  board,  set  up  as  the  official  city 
agency  to  deal  with  youth  problems  in  1947, 
has  made  very  little  headway  despite  a  $45 
million  outlay.  And  Haryou-Act  and  mobili- 
zation for  youth,  the  new  groups  which  of- 
fered so  much  hope  for  the  future,  already 
have  become  bogged  down  amid  political, 
ideological,  and  financial  controversy. 

In  the  past  2  weeks  city  and  Federal  offi- 
cials have  announced  a  multimillion-dollar 
crash   program   to  create  more  than  20,000 
jobs  for  the  troubled  youth  of  the  city — who, 
according  to  most  estimates,   still   number 
more  than  70,000.     Operation   Headstart,   a 
$4.6-mlllion  program  to  expose  preschool  age 
slum  children  to  basic  educational  programs, 
also  has  received  the  green  light.     The  big 
questions  now  are:  Why  are  these  programs 
starting  so  late?     Can  the  city  administra- 
tion get  them  going  quick  enough  to  avert 
another  summer  of  rioting?    One  Manhattan 
Democratic  Congressman,  incensed  that  the 
city  has  lagged  so  far  behind  other  major 
cities  in  processing  applicants  for  Job  Corps, 
has  called  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity  to   take    the    processing   out   of    the 
hands  of  the  city  administration.    Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth,  the  poverty  program  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  has  survived  a  series  of  In- 
vestigations and  charges  that  It  is  Commu- 
nist dominated  and  is  making  some  progress. 
But  Haryou-Act,  the  massive,  multimillion- 
dollar  Harlem  project,  has  become  a  political 
football  between  city  hall  and  Representative 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

TRAFFIC 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  daily  traffic  Jams 
grow  worse  and  worse  and  the  hope  for  any 
imnrovement  grows  less  and  less.  To  many 
New  Yorkers,  particularly  those  forced  to 
drive  the  Long  Island  expressways,  the  Jokes 
about  the  massive  traffic  Jams  (in  one. 
everybody  leaves  his  car.  the  city  pours  ce- 
ment over  the  deserted  autos.  and  New  York 
has  solved  its  traffic  problem)  no  longer  are 
amusing.  Despite  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on  highway  construction.  New  York's 
roads  and  parking  facilities  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  1.5  million 
cars  registered  here  and  the  600,000  others 
that  enter  the  midtown  area  each  weekday. 


Mayor  Wagner  finally  gave  the  green  light 
to  the  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway,  which 
was  first  placed  on  the  city  map  in  1941  and 
since  had  become  the  world's  oldest  phantom 
highway.  Hopefully,  the  road,  which  will 
run  crosstown  from  the  West  Side  Highway 
and  the  Holland  Tunnel  to  the  Manhattan 
and  Williamsburg  Bridges,  will  be  completed 
by  late  1971  and  offer  some  relief  from  the 
massive  lower  Manhattan  traffic  Jams.  Traffic 
Commissioner  Henry  J.  Barnes  has  an- 
nounced new  traffic  control  systems  and 
street  routings  for  the  months  ahead  to  cut 
down  on  the  excessive  time  it  takes  to  drive 
crosstown  in  mid-Manhattan.  He  has  also 
ordered  that  both  Madison  (going  north) 
and  Fifth  Avenues  (going  south)  become 
one-way  starting  next  March.  Despite  this 
limited  progress.  New  York  City  continues  to 
lack  substantial  long-range  planning  in  the 
transportation  and  traffic  area. 

MIDDLE  CLASS 

It  is  a  city  In  which  800.000  middle-class 
whites,  traditionally  the  heart  of  a  metrop- 
olis and  its  economy,  have  fled  to  the  suburbs 
since  1950  to  be  replaced  by  800.000  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
unskilled  or  semiskilled.  And  though  the 
Mayor  and  city  officials  decry  this  exodus, 
they  have  done  little  to  keep  the  middle- 
class  whites  from  leaving.  "This  is  a  white 
man's  city."  says  Miriam  Robinson,  a  Negro 
nurse.  Yet  not  many  white  middle-class 
New  Yorkers  would  agree. 

No  one  can  seem  to  agree  on  the  extent 
of  the  flow  of  middle-class  whites  and  Negroes 
from  New  York.  One  city  report  says  that 
the  drain  has  stopped  and  cites  figures  that 
show  the  middle-class  has  started  moving 
back  Into  the  city.  Another  report  shows 
that  more  than  1  million  middle-class  New 
Yorkers  have  left  the  city  since  1950  and 
says  that  the  end  to  the  exodus  is  nowhere  In 
sight.  What  everyone  does  agree  on. 
however,  is  that,  while  the  city's  total  popula- 
tion has  varied  only  slightly,  the  Influx  of 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  who  for  the  most 
part,  are  tmskllled  or  semiskilled,  continues. 


HOSPITALS 

It   is   a   city   In  which   the  hospitals  are 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  but 
most  patients  and  many  doctors  know  bet- 
ter.    Officials  say  that  there  are  some  3.000 
more  beds  than  are  being  used  daily,  but 
It   Is  not  at   all   unusual   for  people   to  be 
forced  to  wait  hours  and  even  days  to  get 
into  a  city  hospital.    An  84-year-old  woman, 
rushed    by    ambulance   to   a   hospital    after 
suffering  a  stroke  recently,   had  to  wait   8 
hours  and  be  transferred  to  three  different 
hospitals  before  a  bed  could  be  found  for  her. 
"Maybe  there  are  additional  beds  in  the  pri- 
vate rooms  and  semiprivates,  but  we  need 
all   the   ward  space  we   can  get."  said  one 
of  the  admitting  doctors  at  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital.   "There  should  be  an  up-to-the-min- 
ute listing  in  each  hospital  telling  exactly 
where  the  vacant  beds  are.  but  there  isn't 
any."    This  doctor  had  to  phone  seven  hos- 
pitals before  he  found  a  bed  for  the  aged 
woman  at  Metropolitan  Hospital.    While  he 
telephoned,    the   woman   waited   alone   and 
unattended  in  one  of  the  emergency  examin- 
ing rooms.    Yet  even  more  critical  than  the 
problems  of  beds  and  services  is  the  problem 
of  health   insurance.     Despite  a   33 -percent 
increase  in  rates  this  summer  and  a  124-per- 
cent   boost    over    the    last    5    years.     Blue 
Cross  health  insurance,  the  basic  financial 
resource  of  the  city's  hospital  services,  is  on 
the  verge  of  setting  its  prices  beyond  the 
range  of  the  people  who  need  it  most. 

There  is  still  no  up-to-the-minute  listing 
to  show  which  hospitals  have  beds  available, 
and.  though  the  number  of  unoccupied 
beds  continues  to  average  approximately 
3,000  daily,  many  people — particularly  the 
impoverished  of  the  city— find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  gain  immediate  admission — even 
in  some  emergency  cases.     For  those  who 
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do  get  in.  according  to  a  recent  Teamster 
Union-financed  survey,  there  is  a  50-50 
chance  that  the  patient  will  receive  sub- 
standard medical  care.  Dr.  Ray  E.  Trussell, 
who  has  brought  strong  leadership  and  new 
respect  to  his  department  as  head  of  the 
city's  hospitals,  has  announced  that  he  will 
probably  leavre  his  Job  shortly  and  return  to 
Columbia.  According  to  many  people,  both 
within  and  without  the  administration.  Dr. 
Trussell's  loss  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
city's  hospital  system.  The  extent  of  the 
overall  problem  was  described  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Hospital  Costs  last 
April,  after  a  9-month  study.  "The  need 
to  replace  obsolescent  hospitals  has  now 
reached  staggering  dimensions,"  the  report 
read.  "Nothing  less  than  a  crisis  exists  in 
New  York  City."  Meanwhile,  the  problems 
of  Blue  Cross,  despite  a  1^4-percent  Increase 
In  the  last  5  years,  continue  to  mount  and 
have  brought  about  a  special  Joint  legis- 
lative Inquiry. 

COMMUTEKS 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  commuter  rail- 
roads that  are  needed  to  bring  more  than 
200,000  people  into  midtown  Manhattan  5 
days  a  week  are  now  closer  to  financial  ob- 
livion than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
Commuter  fares  have  skyrocketed  on  the  New 
Haven,  New  York  Central,  and  Long  Island 
lines  in  the  past  few  years,  but  losses  con- 
tinue. And  unless  Increased  Federal  aid  and 
control  are  provided  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture, the  railroads  may  be  forced  to  shut 
down  commuter  service  completely.  For  the 
other  New  Yorkers,  who  travel  by  subway  and 
bus  into  midtown  Manhattan,  getting  to  and 
from  work  each  day  has  become  a  true  sxir- 
vlval  of  the  fittest. 

The  problems  of  the  commuter — by  rail,  by 
subway,  by  bus.  by  taxi,  and  even  by  ferry — 
have  continued  to  Increase  drastically.  Only 
an  emergency  Injection  of  Federal  and  State 
(from  New  York  and  Connecticut)  funds 
have  kept  the  New  Haven  Railroad's  com- 
muter service  alive — and  even  this  Is  only  a 
temporary  solution.  And  the  problems  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  are  now  so  critical  that 
the  State  apparently  will  be  forced  to  take  It 
over  to  save  It.  Similar  problems  threaten 
commuter  service  on  the  other  railroads  In 
the  metropolitan  area,  Strikes  threaten  the 
city's  taxlcabs  and,  for  a  while,  seriously 
curtailed  Staten  Island  ferry  service.  And, 
particularly  In  the  rail  crisis,  the  city  ad- 
ministration has  remained  aloof  from  last- 
minute  efforts  of  Federal  and  State  officials 
and  a  group  of  New  York  businessmen  who 
have  banded  together  to  work  for  a  perma- 
nent solution — probably  the  creation  of  a 
tristate  authority. 

HOUSING 

It  is  a  city  In  which  a  public  housing  pro- 
gram has  been  set  up  to  cure  at  least  one  of 
the  problems  of  poverty,  but,  because  of  lim- 
ited funds,  unlimited  red  tape,  and  little 
direction  from  the  top.  It  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated almost  as  many  problems  as  It  has 
solved.  There  are  currently  520.000  people 
living  in  public  hou.<:lng.  but  there  are  more 
than  660.000  others  now  waiting  to  get  in. 
At  the  rate  that  public  housing  has  been  con- 
structed over  the  last  2  years  (12,000  units 
or  apartments  since  1962 ) .  it  would  take 
someone  more  than  10  years  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  a  public  housing  project  If  he  ap- 
plied today. 

There  are  still  more  than  600.000  persons 
waiting  to  get  Into  public  housing.  These 
people — kept  In  deteriorating  tenements  by 
the  scarcity  of  public  housing  and  the 
authority's  strict  eligibility  requirements 
(which  keep  out  most  of  the  people  who  need 
rehabilitation  the  most)  have  found  little 
relief  In  the  special  bousing  phone  set  up 
by  the  city  administration  with  considerable 
fanfare  last  February.  The  phone  was  sup- 
posed to  speed  up  the  process  of  repairing 


housing  violations.  Unfortunately,  accord- 
ing to  many  slum  residents  who  have  tried 
It,  It  still  takes  nearly  a  month  to  get 
the  city  administration  to  take  care  of  the 
violations  and  the  phone  has  merely  added 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  And,  If  the 
housing  authority  did  not  have  enough 
trouble,  the  Manhattan  district  attorney's 
ofllce  Is  currently  probing  a  major  scandal 
Involving  the  authority  and  painting  con- 
tractors. 

URBAN  RENEWAL 

It  Is  a  city  In  which  more  than  $2.19  bil- 
lion has  been  committed  to  urban  renewal 
projects  since  1950  in  an  attempt  to  wipe 
out  slums  and  provide  decent  low-  and 
middle-income  housing,  but  one  In  which 
the  slums  continue  to  spread,  the  ghettos  re- 
main, and  there  is  still  a  critical  shortage  of 
low-  and  middle-Income  housing.  To  many 
New  Yorkers,  urban  renewal  has  come  to 
mean  human  removal,  the  shifting  of  a  mi- 
nority group  from  one  slum  to  another. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  some  respects — 
though  the  administration  of  the  program 
and  the  construction  of  low-  and  truly  mid- 
dle-Income housing  lag  far  behind  the  needs 
of  the  city's  citizens.  An  experiment — largely 
a  Federal  project — Is  being  attempted  on 
114th  Street  In  Harlem,  one  of  the  worst 
streets  In  the  city.  The  concept  there  Is  to 
rebuild  one  street  at  a  time  completely — 
creating  in  effect,  a  garden  of  paradise  in 
the  middle  of  hell.  Hopefully  a  new  look 
for  the  street — where  drug  addiction,  prosti- 
tution and  other  forms  of  personal  and  social 
disorganization  flourish — will  bring  a  new 
look  to  its  people.  Downtown,  In  Cooper 
Square,  residents  have  finally  won  out  over 
political  pressure  and  have  been  promised 
needed  low-Income  housing.  Elsewhere,  the 
city's  Urban  renewal  program,  under  the 
leadership  of  Milton  MoUen,  continues  to 
fall  short  of  city  hall  promises  and  press 
releases.  The  Seward  Park  extension  proj- 
ect, which  was  hailed  as  a  new  concept  by 
city  hall  a  few  months  ago.  was  no  different 
from  the  new  concept  for  the  same  project 
announced  by  city  hall  a  few  years  before 
at  a  much  lower  price  and  Junked  only  be- 
cause of  Indecision  over  the  Lower  Manhat- 
tan Expressway.  And,  in  the  West  Side 
urban  renewal  area,  heralded  as  the  first 
true  test  of  the  city  administration's  human 
renewal  program  where  poor  people  would 
not  be  bulldozed  from  one  slum  to  another, 
residents,  backed  up  by  a  clty-flnanced 
study,  maintain  that  city  hall  has  already 
botched  up  most  of  the  relocation  and  hu- 
man-renewal services. 

WELFARE 

It  is  a  city  In  which  half  a  million  people, 
more  than  the  number  living  In  the  State 
of  Alaska,  Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont,  or 
Wyoming,  are  now  receiving  welfare  with  no 
solution  In  sight.  "There  Is  not  a  single 
thing  we  can  do  to  keep  this  figure  from  In- 
creasing," says  one  welfare  department 
worker.  "For  every  case  we  close,  another 
three  or  four  are  added  to  the  rolls." 

The  welfare  rolls  continue  to  climb. 
There  were  498.563  persons  receiving  public 
assistance  in  March  (the  latest  figures  avail- 
able), an  Increase  of  12.56  percent  over  the 
year  before.  These  people  received  a  total 
of  $35,440,436,  an  increase  of  15.64  percent 
from  1964.  There  continues  to  be  no  solu- 
tion in  sight.  A  strike  of  7,000  welfare  in- 
vestigators, which  lasted  28  days,  pointed 
up  the  excessive  redtape  and  bureaucracy 
that  plague  this  department.  A  blue-ribbon 
citizens'  committee  of  businessmen  reported 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  last  month  that  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  the  Im- 
position of  a  1-year  residency  requirement 
for  any  one  seeking  public  assistance.  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  James  R.  Dumpson,  how- 
ever, continues  to  oppose  the  requirement, 
labeling  It  "impractical,  expensive  admin- 
istratively, and  contributes  nothing." 


BUSINESS 


It  Is  a  city  in  which  the  problems  of  auto- 
mation and  urbanization,  which  threaten  tha 
future  of  cities  all  over  the  world,  are  multi- 
plied a  thousand  times.  In  the  past  5  years, 
hundreds  of  businesses,  both  large  and  small, 
have  deserted  the  city — and  there  appears  to 
be  no  way  and  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
city  ofiBcials  to  halt  this  drain.  Despite  a 
temporary  commercial  building  boom 
brought  on  by  a  change  in  the  zoning  code 
and  by  the  World's  Pair,  construction  Is  now 
on  the  decline,  with  the  trade  unions  cur- 
rently reporting  more  than  15-percent  unem- 
ployment. What  makes  this  problem  even 
more  critical  Is  that  it  Is  precisely  the  em- 
ployers of  the  unskilled  and  the  semiskilled 
who  are  deserting  the  city  In  frightening 
numbers.  More  than  80,000  manufacturing 
jobs  alone  have  been  lost  In  the  city  over  the 
past  5  years.  "Taxes,  labor  costs,  insurance, 
and  the  city  government's  attitude  have  made 
Manhattan  a  nightmare  for  small  business- 
men," says  one  disgruntled  dress  manufac- 
turer. "This  is  becoming  a  city  with  white- 
collar  Jobs  and  blue-collar  people." 

The  flow  of  desperately  needed  blue-collar 
factory  Jobs  out  of  New  York  has  continued 
unabated  despite  imdermanned  and  under- 
financed but  well  publicized  attempts  by  the 
city's  department  of  commerce  and  indus- 
trial development.  Herbert  Blenstock,  Fed- 
eral labor  statistician  In  the  New  York  area, 
has  documented  the  depth  of  the  business 
crisis:  New  York's  factory  Job  loss  has 
amounted  to  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (some  10,000  Jobs 
due  to  be  lost  sometime  soon)  for  each  of  the 
last  17  years — 12,000  Jobs  a  year,  a  total  of 
204,000;  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  who  are 
most  In  need  of  low-skilled  factory  Jobs,  are 
Increasing  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  63  percent 
of  youths  between  15  and  24  years  of  age  in 
New  York  City  5  years  from  now  will  be 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican.  A  committee  of  14, 
representing  the  major  business  and  financial 
Interests  in  the  city,  has  been  formed  to  fight 
the  business  crisis  but,  so  far,  has  received 
little  encouragement  from  the  city  admin- 
istration. 

FINANCES 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  financial  needs 
grow  increasingly  critical  every  day  and  the 
sources  of  possible  revenue  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  find.  The  gigantic  $3,355  billion  ex- 
pense budget — only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Is  larger — has  more  than  doubled 
under  Mayor  Wagner,  creating  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  worsening  financial  crises  for  the  city 
government.  It  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  14  percent  of  each  year's  expense 
budget — nearly  $1.3  million  a  day — must  go 
to  pay  debt  service,  and  a  $350  million  deficit 
has  been  predicted  for  1966.  The  worsening 
problem:  Where  are  the  new  taxes — the 
money  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  city's 
increasing  expenses  and  limited  sources  of 
revenue — going  to  come  from?  The  In- 
creased sales  tax,  booeted  from  3  to  4  percent 
in  1963-64,  has  been  a  dismal  failure,  falling 
to  approach  predicted  revenues.  And  the 
off- track  betting  proposal,  even  if  It  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic-controlled  State 
legislature  this  year,  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  substantial — or  even  adequate — 
revenue.  The  mayor's  solution  (and  one  he 
applies  to  almost  every  major  city  problem) : 
allocating  $1  million  of  city  money,  setting 
up  a  special  commission  to  study  the  prob- 
lem, and  convincing  several  Important  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  to  lend  their  names  (if 
not  their  undivided  attention)  to  it.  "It's  all 
a  game,"  says  one  of  the  mayor's  aids.  "We 
know  we  have  fiscal  problems  and  we  know 
what  we  have  to  do — raise  existing  taxes  or 
put  in  some  new  ones.  But,  most  of  all.  we 
know  that  we  must  get  more  Federal  and 
State  help.  But  by  setting  up  these  commis- 
sions, the  mayor  gets  the  bankers  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  many  of  them  Republicans,  In- 
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volved.  If  they  should  ever  come  up  with 
something  new,  then  all  the  better.  If  they 
don't — and  they  rarely  do — It's  their  failure, 
not  the  mayor's.  And  then,  who  says  that  he 
has  to  do  anything  with  their  proposals?" 

The  mayor  finally  came  up  with  a  solution 
for  his  Immediate  fiscal  problems,  a  solution 
judged  fiscally  Irresponsible  by  his  own  con- 
troller, Abraham  Beame.  What  the  mayor 
plans  to  do  to  meet  his  record  $3.9  billion 
red-Ink  expense  budget  Is  to  borrow  $255 
million  now  and  hopefully.  If  two  successive 
State  legislatures  and  the  voters  in  a  state- 
wide referendum  give  him  approval  to  raise 
real  estate  taxes  by  more  than  20  percent,  re- 
pay later — by  January  1,  1967,  at  the  earliest. 
The  temporary  commission  on  city  finances 
has  so  far  produced  a  preliminary  report, 
which  offered  little  that  was  new  in  ways  to 
provide  new  taxes,  but  the  mayor  additionally 
chose  to  Ignore  several  recommendations  on 
how  to  cut  back  on  current  expenses. 

BUREAUCRACY 

It  is  a  city  in  which  a  giant  bureaucracy 
flourishes,  growing  more  unmanageable  every 
day.  The  first  charter  revision  In  26  years 
was  approved  In  1961,  but  the  government 
and  the  people  continue  to  struggle  along 
seemingly  unable  to  cut  through  the  red- 
tape,  the  politics,  the  duplication  of  time, 
money,  and  departments,  the  inferior  per- 
sonnel, and  the  needlessly  increasing  costs 
that  both  separate  and  strangle  them.  "The 
basic  problem  in  New  York  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  government 
of  and  for  the  people  It  governs,"  says  Jane 
Jacobs,  author  of  "The  Death  and  Life  of 
Great  American  Cities"  and,  labeled  by  her 
critics,  "the  Barbara  Frletchle  of  the  Sliuns." 
'The  people  of  this  city  are  being  utterly 
disregarded.  Our  government  doesn't  listen 
to  the  people.  It  has  become  too  Insulated 
and  too  smug  to  care  about  their  problems." 
One  Planning  Commission  specialist  has 
come  up  with  a  novel  suggestion  that  Is 
guaranteed  never  to  see  the  light  of  day 
under  the  present  city  administration. 
"This  city  needs  a  lot  of  things,  but  I'd 
like  to  use  an  IBM  machine  to  figure  out 
some  chain  of  command  for  how  to  go  about 
getting  something  done  in  this  city,"  he 
says.  "Then  you'd  know  exactly  where  the 
power  was  and  exactly  where  to  go  to  get 
something  accomplished. 

The  number  of  committees  continue  to 
Increase,  with  more  than  240,000  people  now 
working  for  the  city  administration.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  more  than  33  percent  In 
the  12  years  of  Mayor  Wagner,  a  period  when 
the  city's  papulation  has  dipped  slightly. 
Though  a  great  many  people  continue  to 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Borough  President — which  was  pared  largely 
to  a  ceremonial  pliun  by  the  'Charter'  revi- 
sion— as  a  means  to  save  money  and  slash 
bureaucracy,  the  Mayor  has  ignored  them. 

HARLEM 

it  Is  a  city  in  which  an  already  troubled 
Negro  population  learned  last  summer  that 
city  hall  could  be  made  to  listen — if  not 
made  to  act.  As  a  result  of  last  stimmer's 
rioting  and  the  fear  that  It  might  have  be- 
come worse,  Harlem  now  has  a  negro  police 
captain — and  hopes  that  other  concessions 
(perhaps  a  civilian  police  review  board)  are 
no  longer  out  of  the  question.  The  re- 
sponsible people  of  Harlem  may  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rioting,  but  these 
people  and  the  civil  rights  leaders,  who  found 
themselves  totally  unable  to  control  or  direct 
the  demonstrations,  have  not  failed  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  It.  "Time  Is  rimnlng  out 
for  this  city,"  says  CCNY's  Prof.  Kenneth 
Clark.  "The  people  of  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  are  tired  of  promises  and  nothing 
else  from  city  hall." 

As  sxunmer  moves  In,  tensions  once  again 
are  approaching  fever  proportions  in  Har- 
lem.   "Nothing  has  been  done  to  cool  the 


summer  discontent,"  said  Representative 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  recently.  "I  think 
there  Is  going  to  be  trouble,  trouble  all  over." 
The  reasons  for  the  growing  discontent  are 
not  difficult  to  Isolate,  While  Rochester,  a 
city  that  also  experienced  racial  violence  In 
1964,  has  been  active  In  preparing  for  1965, 
New  York  has  for  the  most  port,  avoided 
facing  reality.  The  city's  poverty  program, 
despite  frantic  last-minute  efforts,  has  not 
yet  reached  the  poor  people,  and,  despite  the 
clamor  of  civil  rights  groups  and  others,  the 
mayor  has  refused  to  consider  the  formation 
of  a  civilian  police  review  board.  Puerto 
Rican  groups  are  particularly  Incensed  by  the 
alleged  suicides  of  five  Puerto  Rlcans,  all 
vmrelated  cases,  while  under  police  custody 
during  the  past  5  months.  And,  In  the 
southeast  Bronx,  three  Incidents  of  conflict 
between  police  and  citizens  in  the  last  2 
weeks  Indicate  that  the  growing  discontent 
may  be  cltywlde.  Representative  Powell's 
close  friend  and  former  aid,  Livingston  Win- 
gate,  who  runs  Haryou-Act,  has  on  his  own 
continued  to  fan  the  flames  of  discontent 
by  labeling  his  critics  and  city  hall  as 
"enemies  of  the  poor." 

SCHOOLS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  a  gigantic  school 
system  Is  torn  by  overcrowding  and  sub- 
standard teaching,  particularly  In  slum  areas, 
becoming  a  political  football  for  the  mayor, 
the  board  of  education,  civil  rights  groups 
and  racists.  Though  the  city  has  built  more 
schools  and  classrooms  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration than  It  had  In  all  of  the  previ- 
ous administrations,  the  vocational  schools 
have  been  allowed  to  become  woefully  out- 
dated (more  students  drop  out  than  grad- 
uate) and  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to 
prepare  for  an  elementary  school  population 
in  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  that  is  now 
more  than  65  percent  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican,  "You  don't  worry  about  teaching 
these  kids  here,"  says  one  long-time  Harlem 
teacher  who  happens  to  be  white.  "You  Just 
keep  them  from  killing  each  other  and  from 
killing  you."  With  this  attitude.  It  Is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  24  percent  of  the 
youths  who  took  the  selective  service  exam, 
which  approximates  a  13-year-old  equiva- 
lency test.  In  New  York  last  year  failed.  The 
argument,  favored  by  city  officials,  that  the 
school  dropout  rate  was  greater  25  years  ago 
than  It  Is  today  overlooks  one  basic  point. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  youngsters  dropped 
out  of  school  to  go  to  work  to  go  Into  the 
Armed  Forces.  Today,  with  the  seriously  de- 
clining number  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
Jobs,  youngsters  are  dropping  out  of  school 
not  to  go  to  work  but  to  become  members  of 
the  increasing  number  of  the  untrained  and 
the  unemployed. 

Programs  to  decentralize  the  school  sys- 
tem (by  setting  up  30  separate  districts 
throughout  the  city),  to  Improve  education 
In  slum  schools  (by  the  Involuntary  trans- 
fer of  experienced  teachers  into  these  areas) 
and  to  modernize  the  entire  system  and 
foster  maximum  Integration  (by  eliminating 
the  Junior  high  schools)  are  future  hopes 
for  a  school  system  that  has  just  finished 
perhaps  Its  worst  5  years  In  Its  111-year 
history.  The  culmination  of  a  Insrrlad  of 
problems  came  this  year  when  the  issues 
of  integration,  growing  teacher  militancy  and 
a  red-tape  strangled  bureaucracy  exploded 
with  the  toppling  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  president  of  Its  board  of  education.  To 
complicate  matters,  another  teachers'  strike 
looms  In  September. 

POLITICS 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  strike  of  nearly 
7,000  welfare  department  workers  and  dozens 
of  other  city  problems  grow  more  critical 
every  day,  yet  Mayor  Wagner  seems  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  wheeling  and  dealing  for 
political  control  of  a  State  legislature  more 
than  160  miles  away. 


Mayor  Wagner's  decision  not  to  rim  for  re- 
election has  completely  scrambled  the  city's 
political  picture.  More  than  a  dozen  names 
are  being  bandied  about  by  Democrats,  with 
most  people  now  expecting  a  bitter  primary 
fight.  The  mayor's  withdrawal  Is  also  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  attempted  return  to 
power  by  Tammany  and  the  emergence  of  a 
new  Democratic  leader  In  the  State.  The 
most  likely  successor:  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  has  given  no  Indication  of  whom 
he  will  support  for  the  mayoralty, 

mayoralty 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  mayor  delights 
In  expressing  optimism,  yet  creates  pessi- 
mism by  his  unwillingness  to  act  boldly. 
Today.  Robert  F.  Wagner  Is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  popular  mayors  In  the  city's 
history,  but,  even  to  his  friends,  he  seems 
to  be  a  man  almost  totally  Incapable  or  un- 
willing to  make  forceful  or  meaningful  de- 
cisions. "I  like  the  mayor — everybody  likes 
the  mayor,"  says  one  prominent  New  York 
educator,  who  voted  for  Mayor  Wagner  In 
each  of  his  three  campaigns  for  the  city's 
top  position.  "He's  always  available  and 
he's  always  pleasant.  But  when  you  leave 
his  office  or  Grade  Mansion,  It  suddenly 
dawns  on  you  that  he  hasn't  really  said 
a  damn  thing.  These  are  extremely  troubled 
times  and  the  problems  of  this  city  are  not 
going  to  solve  themselves  or  disappear.  We 
need  a  mayor  who  doesn't  care  about  his 
Image  and  his  political  popularity.  We  need 
a  mayor  who  cares  about  the  city  and  has 
the  ability  to  cope  with   its  problems." 

Over  the  last  6  weeks — either  because 
John  Lindsay  had  entered  the  race  or  be- 
cause he  himself  had  secretly  decided  to 
withdraw — Mayor  Wagner  suddenly  started 
to  act  decisively  on  several  major  issues  he 
had  previously  dawdled  over.  The  most 
noticeable  was  the  Lower  Manhattan  Ex- 
pressway, which  he  had  been  considering 
since  last  December,  when  he  announced 
that  the  measure  would  not  be  stalled  along. 
Lindsay  entered  the  race  on  May  13.  Mayor 
Wagner  gave  the  go-ahead  to  the  expressway 
2  weeks  later.  He  also  has  moved  quickly 
to  provide  needed  police  protection  on  the 
subways.  But  the  overall  direction  and  or- 
ganization of  the  city's  future  remain  with- 
out shape  or  form. 

COURTS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  court  backlog  has 
become  so  bad  that  18  Brooklyn  trial  judges 
currently  face  38.000  civil  cases,  with  more 
than  29^000  listed  on  jury  calendars.  The 
backlog  Is  now  so  excessive  that  It  takes  4 
years  to  get  many  cases  before  a  jury.  The 
caliber  of  the  citys  Judges  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  are  chosen  (picked  by  poli- 
ticians and  elected,  frequently  in  face  of  op- 
position by  the  bar  association)  have  both 
been  severely  criticized  and  reforms  have 
been  suggested,  but  nothing  has  changed. 
"There  are  often  rumors,  difficult  to  sub- 
stantiate, but  persistent  enough  to  cause 
concern,  that  there  Is  a  'going  price'  for  a 
Judgeship,"  wrote  Herbert  Brownell,  former 
U.S.  Attorney  General  and  president  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  "One  year's  salary  is  the  reported  fig- 
ure in  New  York  City.  No  honorable  lawyer 
wants  a  judgeship  at  a  price." 

Despite  dozens  of  recommendations  to  cut 
court  backlog  and  Improve  the  selection  of 
judges,  nothing  has  been  done — except  that 
cases  continue  to  pile  up  and  appointments 
remain  largely  political.  In  Brooklyn,  there 
are  now  40,000  cases  listed,  with  32,000  on  the 
Jury  calendar  and  a  possible  wait  of  nearly 
5  years.  In  New  York  County,  there  are 
38,000  cases  piled  up  (28,000  on  the  jury 
calendar) ;  in  the  Bronx,  19,000  ( 14,000  on  the 
Jury  calendar);  in  Queens  County,  28.000 
(24,500  on  the  Jury  calendar);  and  In  Rich- 
mond. 570  cases  (440  on  the  Jury  calendar). 
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It  Is  a  city  in  which  big  businessmen  com- 
plain about  civic  apathy  and  the  way  the  city 
is  run,  but  rarely  do  more  than  talk  and  lend 
their  names  to  civic  organizations  and  city 
commissions.  When  they  do  become  actively 
Involved  (and  this  does  not  include  lending 
their  names  to  one  of  the  mayor's  countless 
commissions) ,  as  in  the  struggle  for  mid  town 
parking  garages,  the  trade  center,  and  the 
Wall  Street  redevelopment,  it  has  generally 
been  an  involvement  born  as  much  out  of 
self-interest  as  it  has  been  out  of  a  love  for 
the  city.  They  prefer  instead  to  complain 
that,  even  if  New  York  could  organize  a 
supercitizens  council  (as  has  been  done  so 
successfully  in  San  Francisco  and  Philadel- 
phia), it  could  accomplish  little  without  the 
cooperation — if  not  the  leadership — of  the 
man  in  Grade  Mansion.  "There  has  to  be  a 
coordination  of  civic  effort,  but  there  has 
been  none  here,"  says  David  Yunlch,  presi- 
dent of  Macy's,  New  York,  who  favors  the 
creation  of  a  supercitizens  coxmcil. 

In  the  last  4  months.  New  York's  business 
and  financial  leaders  have  banded  together 
to  form  two  blue-ribbon  committees  aimed 
to  meet  critical  issues  on  their  own — without 
waiting  any  longer  for  leadership  from  city 
hall.  Seventy  presidents,  vice  presidents,  and 
board  chairmen  of  the  city's  greatest  corpora- 
tions organized  the  committee  of  14  early  in 
March  to  fight  the  loss  of  blue-collar  Jobs, 
perhaps  through  the  formation  of  an  indus- 
trial development  corporation.  Initial  en- 
thusiasm diminished,  however,  but  when 
Mayor  Wagner  announced  his  massive  deficit 
budget  and  his  plan  to  boost  the  real  estate 
tax,  the  city's  business  leaders  suddenly  be- 
came deeply  concerned  once  more.  Though 
the  committee  of  14  Is  a  noticeable  step  for- 
ward for  the  city's  power  elite,  called  by  one 
non-New  York  redevelopment  expert  the 
most  self-Interested  and  least  clvlc-mlnded 
of  any  In  the  world,  it  still  Is  a  million  miles 
behind  citizens'  groups  In  San  Francisco. 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  a  dozen  other  U.S. 
cities. 

STUDIES 

It  Is  a  city  In  which  the  foundations,  the 
universities,  thousands  of  civic  groups,  and 
the  city  government  Itself  spend  countless 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  studies  relat- 
ing to  New  York  City  (not  Infrequently 
studying  the  same  thing)  and  then  do  little 
more  than  file  the  reports  for  posterity.  It  Is 
only  rarely  that  the  civic  groups  get  together 
on  a  single  project — and  this  seems  to  be  the 
way  the  mayor  would  like  to  keep  It.  By 
keeping  the  civic  ind  business  groups  divided. 
Interested  for  the  most  part  In  winning  Im- 
provements for  their  own  particular  project 
or  area,  the  mayor  remains  the  single  unify- 
ing force  In  the  city. 

Studies  of  municipal  problems,  particularly 
critical  ones,  continue  to  serve  as  a  successful 
device  for  taking  pressure  off  city  hall.  And 
If  the  results  of  the  study  are  negative  or 
antiadminlstratlon  and  can't  be  burled,  the 
mayor  can  always  call  for  another  study — 
even  If  the  problem  already  has  been  studied 
countless  times  before.  Just  how  long  city 
hall  can  take  in  deferring  action  on  a  single 
problem  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
studies  made  of  the  city's  waterfront.  In 
1963,  the  department  of  marine  and  aviation 
turned  In  a  special  report,  which  was  started 
In  1960.  proposing  development  of  the  Hud- 
son River  waterfront  to  the  "year  2000." 
This  report  was  turned  over  to  the  planning 
commission  by  the  mayor  for  further  study. 
The  planning  commission  enlarged  upon  the 
original  study  and  passed  its  own  report  on 
to  the  mayor  last  fall.  The  new  budget  calls 
for  $60,000,  probably  for  planning,  on  a 
superliner  terminal  sought  by  marine  and 
aviation,  but  the  evolution  of  this  study  has 
caused  one  city  ofiBclal  to  remark:  "If  we 
get  things  started  in  2000,  we'll  be  doing 
pretty  good." 


POLICE 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  police  force  has 
added  more  than  7.000  men  in  the  past 
decade  and  Is  called  the  best  and  most 
honest  In  the  world  by  Mayor  Wagner.  Yet 
the  narcotics  rate  In  New  York  has  sky- 
rocketed (half  of  the  narcotics  addicts  in  the 
United  States  now  live  in  New  York)  and 
gambling,  the  numbers,  and  prostitution  con- 
tinue to  flourUh.  "One  of  the  big  problems 
with  Negro  kids  Is  that  they  Just  don't  have 
any  respect  for  the  law."  says  one  white 
policeman.  This  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. In  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
corruption  and  the  law  do  not  always  appear 
to  be  in  confiict.  In  one  after-hours  place  in 
Harlem,  reefers  are  sold  and  smoked  openly. 
In  another,  prostitutes,  some  as  young  as  13, 
solicit  openly  and  argue  over  price  at  the 
bar.  "We  don't  worry  about  being  raided," 
says  Jimmy  the  bartender  and  bouncer,  tak- 
ing a  bet  on  a  number.  "Some  of  our  best 
customers  are  cops — white  cops." 

The  mayor  has  acted  firmly  In  the  face  of 
the  increasing  crime  rate  (ranging  from  a 
13.8-percent  Increase  In  major  violence  to  a 
52-percent  Jump  In  major  subway  crime)  by 
increasing  the  police  force  to  28,000  men  and 
staffing  all  subway  trains  with  guards  during 
the  most  critical  evening  hours.  The  $2.5 
million  monthly  overtime  bill,  brought  about 
by  the  increased  patrols  and  the  $1  billion 
In  goods  stolen  annually  by  the  city's  50.000- 
plus  narcotics  addicts  and  the  countless  mil- 
lions stolen  by  other  criminals  indicate  the 
high  cost  of  the  growing  gap  between  law  en- 
forcement and  crime.  And  this  does  not  In- 
clude the  value  of  time  lost  and  lives  lost 
through  the  Increasing  Incidence  of  crime. 
Police  problems  are  not  limited  to  the  crimi- 
nal element,  however.  The  lines  of  com- 
munication and  respect — vital  to  the  policing 
of  this  or  any  city — have  broken  down,  and 
no  one  knows  what  to  do  about  It.  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  Murphy  has  re- 
signed— In  face  of  another  long  hot  summer, 
growing  calls  for  a  civilian  police  review 
board  and  charges  of  discrimination  leveled 
by  civil  rights  groups  against  the  depart- 
ment— and  Vincent  Broderlck.  a  civilian,  has 
been  named  to  replace  him.  But  the  same 
problems  remain. 

PRESS 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  press  alternates 
between  praising  and  panning  the  mayor 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  by  space 
and  finances,  offers  little  sustained,  construc- 
tive criticism.  One  exception  was  a  lengthy 
indictment  In  the  magazine  The  Nation, 
which  documented  a  serlss  of  major  city 
scandals.  The  article  was  thorough  and 
hard  hitting  and  brought  about  immediate 
concern  and  momentary  indignation  when 
it  appeared  in  late  1959.  But,  in  the  long 
run.  without  the  support  of  the  city's  other 
papers  and  magazines,  it  accomplished  little. 
The  same  administration  sits  in  city  hall, 
seemingly  more  secure  than  ever  before,  and. 
If  the  corruption  and  scandal  are  no  longer 
as  extensive  or  as  obvious  the  problems  of 
the  city  are  a  great  deal  worse. 

Except  In  special  Instances,  the  press  of 
this  city  continues  to  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  dally  problems  of  the  city.  Even  in 
the  instances  of  indepth  investigative  report- 
ing, there  has  been  little  followthrough. 
City  hall  press  releases  are  printed  as  gospel, 
and  politicians,  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican, continue  to  manipulate  the  city's  news 
media  with  Incredible  ease.  Exceptions  have 
been  WMCA,  an  Independent  radio  station 
which.  In  Its  recent  housing  and  reappor- 
tionment campaigns,  added  a  new  dimension 
to  radio  reporting  in  New  York;  channel  13. 
a  local  TV  station  which,  in  a  single  live  show 
on  the  poverty  program,  recently  demon- 
strated the  excitement  and  value  that  city 
coverage  can  generate;  and  the  Village  Voice, 
a  weekly  paper  which,  in  its  articles  by  Mary 
Perot  Nichols  on  the  Lower  Manhattan  Ex- 


pressway and  the  World's  Fair,  left  most  of 
the  dallies  in  its  wake. 

POLmCIANS 

It  Is  a  city  in  which  the  Republican  Party 
assails  the  mayor  and  complains  about  his 
"inefficient  and  corrupt"  administration,  but, 
so  far.   has  offered   no  leader   and   no   pro- 
gram of  its  own.     "OK.  so  they  don't  agree 
with  the  way  I  run  the  city."  says  the  mayor 
"But  what  do  they  offer  in  my  place?     In 
the  years  I've  been  mayor,  the  Republicans 
have    never    even    really    had    a    platform. 
They  don'  t  even  come  to  the  budget  hear- 
ings any  more.     I  wish  they  did.     I'm  will- 
ing to   listen   to  anybody."     Representative 
John  V.  Lindsay,  a  young  Republican  men- 
tioned Increasingly  as  a  candidate  for  may-' 
or.  does  not  dispute  the  mayor's  charge.     He 
suggests  the  creation  of  a  "shadow  cabinet, " 
modeled   after   the   British   body,    made   up 
of   experts    in   the   party   out  of   office   and 
serving   as   a   watchdog   over   the    party    in 
power.     "I  think  that  under  Mayor  Wagner 
New  York   has  lost  its   willpower.  Its  great 
energy,  and  its  great  leadership."  says  the 
Congressman.     "You    hear   a    lot   of   people 
say  that  the  city  is  too  big  to  be  governed 
by  one  man.     I  don't  agree  with  that  at  all. 
It's  Just  a  cllch6.    But  to  run  this  city  prop- 
erly and  get  it  going  again,  the  mayor  has 
to  be  very  tough.    He's  got  to  ask  for  the 
moon  and  he's  got  to  convince  the  people  to 
make   sacrifices.     It   will   take    a   man    who 
loves  the  city  and  a  man  who  loves  its  peo- 
ple.    If  we  don't  get  going  again  soon,  New- 
York  will  become  a  second-class  city."    Bar- 
bara Ward,  the  noted  British  economist,  is 
even   more    pessimistic.     "If    children    were 
r\in  down  In  the  streets,  something  would  be 
done,"  she   said  during  a  speech  last   fall. 
"All  over  the  world  things  are  becoming  In- 
tolerable, but  we  are  tolerating  them.     Un- 
less someone  comes  up  with  some  Jolly  good 
solutions,  the  problems  facing  cities  may  be- 
come more  lethal  than  the  bomb." 

"Can  you  Imagine  a  Republican  winning 
In  New  York  City?"  With  these  words. 
Mayor  Wagner  greeted  the  announcement 
that  Representative  John  V.  Lindsay  had 
changed  his  mind  and  entered  the  mayoral- 
ty race.  With  Democrats  outnumbering 
Republicans  by  more  than  3  to  1  in  the  city, 
Representative  Lindsay  certainly  seemed  to 
have  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  Then  the 
mayor  unexpectedly  withdrew  from  the 
race — leaving  the  Democrats  with  no  heir 
apparent — and  suddenly  the  underdog  had 
begun  to  look  like  a  much  better  bet.  One 
of  the  biggest  things  In  Lindsay's  favor:  the 
announcement  by  the  Liberal  Party  that.  If 
the  mayor  didn't  run.  Representative  Lind- 
say might  very  well  get  the  Liberal  endorse- 
ment. Certain  to  complicate  the  Congress- 
man's campaign,  however.  Is  the  effect  the 
mayor's  withdrawal  will  have  on  his  at- 
tempts to  put  together  an  authentic  fusion 
ticket.  Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  1965 
mayorallty  race  should  result  In  a  move  to- 
ward the  return  of  a  two-party  system  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Indictment  and  the  Aftermath 
"New  York  Is  the  greatest  city  In  the 
world — and  everything  Is  wrong  with  It." 
With  these  words,  on  January  25,  the  Herald 
Tribune  launched  its  dally  Investigative 
series  "New  York  City  In  Crisis."  Today, 
nearly  5  months  later,  the  Tribune  Is  reprint- 
ing Its  original  Indictment  of  the  failures  of 
a  city  administration  and.  with  It.  a  report 
on  the  progress — or  lack  of  progress — In  each 
of  these  areas.  These  twin  Indictments — 
plus  a  special  report  written  by  Barry  Got- 
tehrer.  who  has  headed  the  series — appear  on 
these  two  pages. 

With  a  summer  of  campaigning  coming 
up,  the  Herald  Tribune  has  decided  that, 
finally,  these  problems  that  have  disturbed 
the  past,  cloud  the  present  and  threaten  the 
future  of  the  greatest  city  In  the  world  will 
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now  receive  an  urgent  public  airing.  For 
this  reason,  while  the  candidates  discuss  the 
problems  and  offer  possible  solutions,  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis"  is  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  this  newspaper  will  abandon  its  con- 
cern for  the  city  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead  but  will  continue  to  report  on  the 
problems  of  this  giant  city  In  crisis. 

The  editors  of  the  Herald  Tribune  would 
like  to  thank  the  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
who  have  responded  to  "New  York  City  In 
Crisis"  by  phone  and  by  mall  during  the  last 
5  months.  Even  though  the  series  Is  being 
discontinued  during  the  mayoral  campaign, 
the  Herald  Tribune  will  continue  to  welcome 
response  from — and  attempt  to  assist — peo- 
ple of  New  York  who  are  trapped  by  the  In- 
difference and  the  bureaucracy  of  this  great- 
est city  In  the  world. 

Do  New  Yorkers  Care?     Facts, 
Reaction,  Action 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

'New  York  Is  the  greatest  city  In  the 
world — and  everything  is  wrong  with  It." 

With  these  words,  the  Herald  Tribune,  on 
January  25,  launched  Its  investigative  series — 
"New  York  City  In  Crisis." 

Over  the  last  5  months,  this  dally  series  has 
presented  a  documented  and  sweeping  indict- 
ment of  a  city,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
ta  serious  trouble. 

It  has  been  largely  an  Indictment  of  a  city 
government  which,  through  Inefficiency  and 
indifference,  has  lost  touch  with  Its  people. 

Yet  It  has  also  been  an  Indictment  of  the 
city's  8  million  people  who.  through  fear, 
frustration,  and  bewilderment,  have  come  to 
accept  conditions  and  services  that  grow  in- 
creasingly Intolerable  every  day. 

In  order  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  problems  that  have  clouded  the  present 
and  threaten  the  future  of  this  greatest  city 
in  the  world,  a  special  team  of  four  reporters 
and  writers  spent  more  than  6  months  inter- 
viewing hundreds  of  city  officials  and  citizens 
before  the  first  story  appeared. 

One  of  the  first  persons  contacted  was  a 
Ford  Foundation  official  who  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  project  but  skepticism  about  its 
effect. 

•Frankly,  I  wonder  If  anybody  really  cares 
any  more,"  he  said.  "New  Yorkers  can  still  be 
vigorous,  vital,  and  effective  when  It  Is  their 
personal  comfort  or  well-being  that  is  being 
disturbed.  The  real  question  is:  How  much 
do  New  Yorkers  really  care  today  about  the 
problems  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city?" 

Today,  nearly  5  months  after  the  first  crisis 
story  appeared,  the  Herald  Tribune  can  offer 
a  firm  answer  to  that  question. 

AN   ANSWER 

From  the  thousands  of  phone  calls  and  let- 
ters that  have  poured  into — and  continue  to 
pour  Into — the  "City  In  Crisis"  office,  It  Is 
clear  that  New  Yorkers  do  care  deeply — about 
themselves  and  their  own  personal  problems. 
It  is  true.  Yet  they  also  care  about  New  York 
City  Itself  and  the  deadening  apathy  and  mu- 
nicipal inefficiency  that  have  permitted  these 
problems  to  become  so  vast  and  so  explosive. 

"It  Is  not  corruption  that  Is  killing  this 
city,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  professor  of 
psychology  at  City  College,  the  day  the 
series  started.  "New  York  Is  dying  from 
creeping  dry  rot,  steadily  increasing  blight 
and  a  total  lack  of  leadership." 

Over  the  last  5  months,  the  expanded 
six-man  "New  York  City  In  Crisis"  team, 
with  the  assistance  of  this  newspaper's 
other  reporters  and  specialists,  has  docu- 
mented this  creeping  dry  rot,  the  steadily 
increasing  blight  and  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship— where  Important  problems  are  turned 
over  to  special  committees  and  then  for- 
gotten and  where  a  government  seems  to 
function  by  indecision  and  a  policy  of  not 
rocking  the  boat. 


In  one  area  after  another — from  the  in- 
creasing exodus  of  the  middle  class  and 
manufacturing  to  the  rising  crime  and  nar- 
cotics rate,  from  the  increasing  critical 
problems  of  poverty  and  slum  housing  to  the 
polluted  air,  the  troubled  schools  and  inte- 
gration— the  city  administration's  endless 
reports  and  press  releases  and  the  mayor's 
optimistic  speeches  have  paled  alongside  a 
presentation  of  the  facts. 

What  has  the  presentation  of  these  prob- 
lems— and  the  city  administration's  failure 
to  cope  with  them — accomplished? 

The  city's  leading  businessmen  banded 
together  to  set  up  two  supercitizens  coun- 
cils to  cope  with  the  business  exodus  and 
the  plight  of  the  commuter  railroads.  The 
long-awaited  awakening  of  New  York's 
power  elite  to  the  problems  of  the  city  for 
the  first  time  should  finally  place  these 
crises  in  their  true  perspective — and  perhaps 
be  the  start  of  sweeping  municipal  reform 
as  it  has  been  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  and  dozens  of  other  cities. 

While  city  hall  has  failed  to  act,  the  New 
York  County  District  Attorney's  office  has 
pressed  investigations  of  the  women's  house 
of  detention  and  the  housing  authority. 
And  the  State  Investigation  commission  is 
determined  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  city's 
slum  housing  problem. 

The  plight  of  these  slum  dwellers  has  been 
helped  somewhat  by  the  city's  setting  up  a 
special  housing  complaint  telephone,  though 
many  people  feel  this  has  merely  added 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  The  con- 
solidation of  all  housing  Inspection  under 
one  department,  the  buildings  department 
as  called  for  in  the  series,  figures  to  help 
even  more. 

The  people  of  the  city,  increasingly 
frightened  by  the  rapidly  soaring  crime  rate 
In  the  streets.  In  the  parks,  and  In  the  sub- 
ways, received  hope  with  the  mayor's  deci- 
sion— also  called  for  by  the  press — to  beef 
tip  the  subway  police  patrol  and  add  1,000 
more  men   to  the  police  force. 

Work  has  finally  begun  on  the  long- 
delayed  Harlem  Hospital  and  the  city  ad- 
ministration has  been  forced  Into  changing 
the  structure  of  its  poverty  program — from 
a  'trl>7-controlled  patronage  plum  hopefully 
into  a  program  that  will  allow  the  people  of 
the  city  to  decide  their  own  destinies. 

And,  after  years  of  Indecision  and  several 
complete  reversals  In  position.  Mayor  Wagner 
finally  reached  a  decision  on  the  Lower  Man- 
hattan Expressway — the  phanton  road  which 
has  been  on  the  city's  highway  map  since 
1941  but  has  still  not  been  built.  Despite 
increasing  civic  opposition,  the  mayor  an- 
nounced publicly  that  the  highway  will  be 
built — work  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

Constructive  reaction  to  the  series  has 
come  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity which,  when  city  officials  refused  to 
Investigate  the  growing  and  unanswered 
charges  against  Haryou-ACT.  decreed  that 
the  troubled  program's  records  were  In  the 
public  domain. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  and  Representative 
Ogoen  R.  Reid  plan  to  seek  an  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  would 
guarantee  free  access  to  the  expense  of  public 
funds  by  Haryoii-ACT  and  all  nonprofit 
poverty  programs. 

Tragically,  in  many  areas  the  presentation 
of  these  problems  has  accomplished  very 
little. 

Despite  prodding,  the  city  administration 
continues  to  muddle  along  In  many  areas. 

Among  problems  City  Hall  has  continued 
to  take  no  action  on:  the  spreading  cancer 
of  narcotics  addiction;  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  the  construction  and  trade  unions 
to  Integrate;  a  public  housing  program  that 
calls  for  a  complete  investigation  and  pos- 
sible overhaT'l:  an  urban  renewal  program 
that  continues  to  misfire;  serious  charges 
against  the  administration  of  Haryou-ACT, 
the   controversial   Harlem   poverty   program 


which  has  already  received  $6.5  million  in 
taxpayers'  money. 

Also,  the  sad  state  of  the  women's  house 
of  detention;  growing  amount  of  anti- 
white  feeling  in  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, much  of  It  coming  from  more  than 
70,000  disgruntled  youths  who  roam  the  city's 
streets,  school  dropouts,  out  of  work  or  un- 
deremployed. Increasingly  disillusioned  by  the 
patronage  plums  the  poverty  projects  have 
become;  the  pattern  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
heightened  by  the  mayor's  latest  $255  mil- 
lion "red  ink"  budget;  an  antiquated  welfare 
program  which  doles  out  money  and  little 
else;  and  an  overcrowded  court  system  which 
does  not  offer  equal  Justice  for  all. 


response 
Reaction  to  the  series  has  come  from  all 
over  the  world. 

In  Washington,  several  Congressmen — both 
Democrats  and  Republicans — have  entered  a 
dozen  of  the  special  reports  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Stories  have  been  reprinted  In  papers  In 
places  as  far  away  as  Bulgaria  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  editor  of  an  Indian  paper  re- 
quested copies  of  all  the  articles  for  a  possible 
series.  "New  Delhi  in  Crisis." 

Five  local  colleges  and  universities  have 
assigned  the  series  as  required  reading  in 
government  and  urban  affairs  classes  and 
several  mayors  and  many  Federal  officials 
have  made  the  articles  mandatory  reading 
for  top  staffers. 

Hundreds  of  leading  businessmen,  church 
leaders,  and  educators  have  lauded  the  series 
publicly.  And,  in  response  to  the  articles, 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  both 
have  called  for  the  formation  of  a  super- 
citizens  council  to  bring  about  Immediate 
action  and  get  the  greatest  city  in  the  world 
moving  again. 

Recognition  has  also  come  from  other 
newspapers,  magazines  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. The  series  has  won  the  top  publishers 
awards  of  the  Newspapers  Reporters  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Deadline  Club,  the  local 
chapter  of  the  national  Journalism  fraternity 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  only  two  Journalistic 
awards  It  has  been  eligible  for  thus  far.  The 
series  has  also  won  the  top  award  of  the 
City  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Ralph  K. 
Jonas  award  of  Long  Island  University— 
again  for  public  service. 

And  newspapers  (including  the  New  York 
Poet)  and  magazines  (ranging  from  Editor 
&  Publisher  to  the  Nation)  have  lauded  the 
series  editorially.  Time  magazine  has  called 
It  "an  Incisive  dally  series  on  New  York's 
brutal  and  burgeoning  big-city  problems" 
and  pointed  to  it  as  "the  kind  of  sustained 
city  coverage  it  (New  York)  sorely  needs." 

Now,  as  the  mayoralty  campaign  shifts  into 
second  gear  and  prospects  seem  excellent  for 
a  thorough  public  airing  of  the  vast  prob- 
lems that  have  turned  New  York  Into  a  giant 
city  in  crisis,  the  Herald  Tribune,  after  due 
deliberations,  bring  this  investigative  series 
to  a  close.  The  Herald  Tribune  now  looks  to 
the  candidates— both  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can alike — to  debate  these  Issues  and  offer 
practical  solutions. 


DENGLER,  LAWYER  AND  CIVIC 
LEADER 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York   City,   New   York   State,   and  the 
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Nation  has  lost  a  great  citizen,  Theobald 
J.  Dengler.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  work  with  Mr.  Dengler  in 
connection  with  the  Annual  Steuben  Day 
Parade  which  has  become  an  annual  at- 
traction in  New  York  City  in  September. 
To  work  with  him  and  to  know  him  was 
to  like  him,  respect  him,  and  admire  him 
for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  many 
worthy  causes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  which  briefly  outlines 
his  career  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

Dengler,  Lawyer  and  Crvic  Leader 

Theobald  J.  Dengler,  68,  a  lawyer  here  since 
1922  and  for  many  years  a  leading  figure  In 
German-American  civic,  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  activities  in  the  country,  died  Sat- 
urday night  .Tt  his  summer  home  in  Long 
Beach.  Long  Island.  He  lived  at  2809  Morris 
Avenue,  the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Dengler.  a  native  of  New  York,  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Fordham  Law  School 
and  began  to  practice  law  In  1922  after  serv- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  I  as  an 
enlisted  man.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  the  senior  partner  in  Dengler,  Dengler  & 
Dengler,  170  Broadway. 

He  was  active  for  many  years  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  he  was  designated  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  as  chief 
of  the  Catholic  section  of  the  Religious  Af- 
fairs DivlEloa  of  the  Military  Government  in 
Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Dengler  delivered  lectures  In  many  cities, 
describing  the  desperate  plight  of  the  people 
In  the  defeated  nations  and  enlisting  aid.  As 
a  result  of  this  work,  he  received  the  Officers 
Cross  of  the  Government  of  West  Germany 
and  rimilar  honors  from  other  nations. 

Duiing  the  war,  he  headed  the  national 
German-language  division  of  the  war  bond 
drives  and  received  official  recognition  for  his 
work. 

Mr.  Dengler  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Catholic  Kolplng  Society  of 
America,  which  operates  hostels  and  similar 
services,  and  he  also  was  head  of  the  Ger- 
man-American Committee  of  Greater  New 
York,  sponsors  of  the  annual  Steuben  Day 
Parade  and  many  other  activities. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Dengler  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  wel- 
fare institutions,  the  German  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  figured  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  and  Lenox  Hill  Hos- 
pital since  it  was  established  in  1784. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hilda 
Schweiger  Dengler;  five  sons,  Theobald  J- 
Dengler,  Jr.,  the  Reverend  Ralph  Dengler, 
S.J.;  Norbert.  Bernard  M.  and  Laurence  G. 
Dengler.  and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Hilda  S.  Mc- 
Glew. 


THE 


D.A.  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  PROSE- 
CUTE, NOT  PERSECUTE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  stories  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Evening  Star  which 
created  the  impression  that  a  colleague 


had  attempted  to  influence  the  handling 
of  a  local  criminal  case.  These  stories 
quoted  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  bold  black  headlines 
implied  that  a  member  of  this  House  had 
done  something  wrong  in  writing  two 
letters  and  making  a  phone  call  in  be- 
half of  a  boy  who  was  accused  of  a 
crime. 

I  deeply  resent  and  protest  the  impli- 
cations left  by  these  stories.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
has  done  our  colleague  an  injustice. 
The  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  ought  to  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
is  no  further  removed  from  the  scrutiny 
of  Congress  and  from  the  area  of  its 
proper  jurisdiction  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral office.  It  is  our  duty  as  elected 
Representatives  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
help  people  who  have  business  or  prob- 
lems involving  the  Federal  Government. 
If  a  Congressman  makes  an  inquiry  to  a 
Federal  office  in  behalf  of  a  constituent 
or  in  behalf  of  any  person,  he  is  not 
acting  improperly.  He  is  doing  his  job. 
It  is  just  as  proper  for  a  Congressman 
to  write  or  to  telephone  a  U.S.  attorney 
on  behalf  of  a  constituent  as  it  is  for  the 
Congressman  to  contact  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Air 
Force. 

For  a  U.S.  attorney  to  complain  be- 
cause a  Congressman  has  contacted  him 
on  behalf  of  a  constituent  is  ridiculous. 
But  for  a  U.S.  attorney  to  release  stories 
to  the  news  media  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  wrong  for  a  Congressman 
to  contact  him  borders  on  a  violation  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch. 

If  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  inteniwia- 
ally  "leaked"  the  stories  casting  asper- 
sion on  a  colleague  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  causing  them  to  be 
afraid  of  making  inquiries  on  behalf  of 
other  persons,  it  is  mistaken.  Members 
of  Congress  will  not  be  so  easily  in- 
timidated. 

As  an  example  of  the  damage  and  the 
distortions  that  can  result  from  mis- 
guided efforts  such  as  those  that  ap- 
parently were  made  last  week  by  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  a  newspaper  story 
that  was  carried  on  one  of  the  wire  serv- 
ices and  printed  in  one  of  my  hometown 
newspapers,  the  San  Antonio  Express. 
July  30.  1965. 

The  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  owes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  public  apology. 

The  article  follows: 
Representative   Casey    Accused   of  Try   To 
Influence  in  Theft  Case 

W.\sHiNGTON. — The  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  says  Representative 
Robert  R.  Casey,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  at- 
tempted to  Influence  the  handling  of  a  petty 
larceny  case  In  which  a  constituent  wis  In- 
volved. 

David  C.  Acheson  said  Wednesday  that 
Casey  wrote  two  letters,  made  one  visit  and 


at  least  one  telephone  call  to  Acheson  or 
membert.  of  his  staff  in  an  effort  to  get  favor- 
able consideration  In  a  case  Involving  a 
young  man  charged  with  shoplifting  a  pair  of 
Bermudr,  shorts. 

Casey,  a  former  assistant  district  attorney, 
acknowledged  he  had  Interested  hlmseif  in 
the  case,  but  said  he  was  "very  careful  not  to 
ask  anyone  to  drop  the  charges."     He  added : 

"I  haven't  done  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of.  I've  known  this  t>oy's  follcs  for  15  years, 
and  it's  not  Just  a  case  of  doing  something 
for  a  constituent.  This  boy  didn't  have  any- 
body up  here  to  help  him,  and  I  hope  that 
someone  would  do  the  same  for  one  of  my 
youngsters  If  he  got  In  trouble." 

The  youth,  whose  parents  live  in  Hou.ston, 
was  acquitted  in  a  trial  on  Tuesday  in  the 
court  of  general  seslsons. 

A  store  detective  said  the  youth  took  three 
pairs  of  shorts  into  a  dressing  room,  put  one 
pair  on.  then  put  his  trousers  on  over  them 
and  returned  the  two  other  pairs  to  the  dis- 
play counter. 

The  youth  contended  in  the  trial  that  it 
was  an  unconscious  act  on  his  part.  He  said 
he  had  already  paid  for  other  items  which 
he  had  selected  in  the  store. 

In  acquitting  the  defendant.  Judge  Thom- 
as C.  Scalley  said  the  prosecution  had  failed 
to  prove  the  young  man's  Intent  to  steal  the 
shorts. 


TWO  DOLLARS  OUT  OF  EVERY 
THREE  SPENT  BY  USDA  ARE  FOR 
"CONSUMER   PROGRAMS" 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PtjrcellI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  move 
than  $2  out  of  every  $3  expended  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fiscal 
1965  were  spent  for  services  of  primary 
benefit  to  the  general  public.  In  terms 
of  man-years  of  work  over  90  percent  of 
USDA  activity  was  devoted  to  programs 
that  provided  far  more  benefits  to  tlie 
consumer,  labor,  businessmen  and  the 
general  public  than  to  farmers. 

I  cite  these  facts  because  they  are  too 
little  known — because  in  the  public  mind 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  exists  to 
serve  farmers — or  even  to  subsidize 
farmers. 

Even  when  it  was  first  established  over 
100  years  ago — in  an  era  when  our 
Nation  was  predominantly  agricultural — 
the  USDA  was  known  as  the  "people's 
department." 

Today  when  less  than  7  percent  of  our 
people  live  on  farms,  the  USDA  provides 
a  bigger  and  more  varied  catalog  of 
services  to  consumers  in  general  than 
any  other  agency  of  Government  any- 
where in  the  world. 

We  have  USDA  research  to  thank  for 
the  first  cheap  commercial  method  of 
making  penicillin— for  the  development 
of  dextran,  a  blood  plasma  extender— 
for  improved  paints — for  detergents 
made  from  animal  fats — and  for  the 
aerosol  spray  cans  in  which  we  now  buy 
a  multitude  of  products  from  car  wax 
to  whipped  cream. 
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These  developments  may  seem  far 
afield  from  agriculture  but  they  are  very 
close  to  the  people — and  therefore  highly 
appropriate  activities  for  the  people's 
department. 

There  are  other  services,  perhaps  even 
more  spectacular.  The  USDA  has  estab- 
lished more  than  5,700  radiation  mon- 
itoring stations  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  trained  18,000  employees 
to  measure  radiation  levels.  Why?  Be- 
cau.se  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  upon 
this  country  the  USDA  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  producing,  processing, 
storing,  and  distributing  food  through 
the  wholesale  level.  It  must  guard 
against  fire  damage  in  country  areas. 
It  must  detennine  when  it  is  safe  to  re- 
sume farming  operations. 

USDA  inspectors  at  ports  and  borders 
keep  foreign  pests,  insects,  and  diseases 
from  entering  this  country.  Sometimes 
tlie  Nation  gets  an  unexpected  dividend. 
For  example,  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
ments of  pure  heroin  ever  intercepted 
in  the  United  States  was  stopped  at  the 
Mexican  border  in  October  1963  by  an 
alert  USDA  plant  quarantine  inspector 
making  a  routine  auto  search. 

These  activities  are  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us — 194  million  Americans — not 
primarily  for  the  less  than  13  million  peo- 
ple who  now  live  on  U.S.  farms.  So  are 
the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  pro- 
grams, the  grading  of  food  and  fiber,  the 
pi'otection  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  of  soil,  water,  and  timber. 
Such  activities  as  the  school  lunch,  spe- 
cial milk,  food  stamp,  and  direct  distri- 
bution programs  reach  far  more  urban 
tlian  farm  people. 

At  this  time,  I  can  only  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  Department's  services  to 
tlie  .general  consuming  public.  But  the 
list  includes  how  to  stretch  consumer 
dollars  through  information  on  how  to 
buy,  store,  and  prepare  food;  how  to 
purchase,  clean,  and  conserve  clothing; 
how  to  put  in  and  take  care  of  a  lawn 
and  shrubbery;  how  to  plant  and  nur- 
ture a  garden;  how  to  choose  lumber  for 
building  an  addition  to  a  house  and  how 
to  protect  wood  surfaces  from  decay; 
how  to  get  rid  of  termites,  ants,  and 
roaches. 

USDA  architects  have  drawn  a  large 
number  of  house  plans,  some  for  very 
low-cost  houses.  They  have  also  de- 
veloped plans  for  time-  and  step-saving 
kitchens.  The  U-shaped  kitchen  that  is 
so  popular  today  is  a  USDA  innovation. 
So,  I  am  told,  are  slant-front  cabinets 
nnd  many  other  modern  kitchen  features. 

Even  the  less  than  one  dollar  in  three 
spent  by  USDA  primarily  and  directly  to 
serve  farmers — such  as  for  price  support 
and  the  stabilization  of  farm  income — 
also  brings  substantial  benefits  to  all 
U.S.  consumers.  These  programs  help 
keep  our  food  supply  secure  and  our  food 
co.sts  stable.  Without  them  farm  in- 
come would  be  cut  in  half.  American 
agriculture  would  soon  be  bankrupt,  and 
the  whole  economy  would  suffer. 

It  has  been  said  that  not  a  minute  of 
the  day  elapses  but  that  some  service 
which  USDA  performs  helps  to  make  our 
lives  better,  fuller,  happier.  That  is  a 
very  broad  statement,  but  I  believe  it  is 
true. 


It  is  this  that  makes  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tnily  the  people's 
department. 


OLE  KING  COAL 


POTATOES 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mon- 
agan]  in  a  recent  speech — Record.  July 
27,  1965,  page  18467 — continued  in  his 
series  of  attacks  on  the  current  price 
of  potatoes.  His  basic  argument  comes 
down  to  this:  The  Maine  farmer  should 
look  into  the  future,  see  what  the  weath- 
er will  be  in  the  coming  months,  deter- 
mine the  future  demand  conditions, 
determine  the  price  that  should  be 
charged  for  potatoes,  and  finally,  if  he 
still  has  any  remaining  time,  plant  his 
crop  accordingly. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  farmer 
to  do  these  things.  The  weather  con- 
ditions, the  growing  season,  and  the 
amount  of  demand  for  his  product  are 
indeterminates  and  can  not  be  forseen 
by  either  the  farmer  or  an  agency  of  the 
Government.  In  recent  years,  p>otato 
fanners  have  guessed  wrong  about  how 
much  they  should  plant.  They  have 
planted  too  much  and  low  prices  have 
been  the  result. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has 
made  the  statement  that  Maine  farmers 
had  in  some  way  cut  back  their  plant- 
ing in  1964  so  they  would  get  higher 
prices  this  year.  The  facts  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  statement.  '  In  1963, 
Maine  farmers  planted  142,000  acres  of 
potatoes.  The  resulting  prices  were  far 
from  spectacular.  In  1964,  Maine  farm- 
ers planted  more,  not  less,  potatoes.  In- 
stead of  142,000  acres,  they  planted  145,- 
000  acres  of  potatoes.  These  figures 
clearly  show  that  Maine  farmers  did  not 
cut  back  production,  rather  they  in- 
creased it!  If  it  were  not  for  the  frost 
in  Idaho,  we  would  have  had  too  many 
potatoes,  but  as  I  said  before,  no  man 
can  look  that  far  into  the  future  and 
determine  what  the  weather  will  be. 

The  facts  are  simple  and  easily  vmder- 
stood.  A  short  supply  coupled  with  a 
large  demand  will  cause  a  higher  price. 
That  is  the  way  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  operates.  Several  years  ago  a 
frost  in  Florida  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
citrus  crop.  Even  before  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  was  harvested,  commodity 
buyers  knew  there  would  be  higher  prices 
on  orange  juice  the  next  year.  They 
were  correct.  The  higher  price  rations 
the  limited  supply  of  a  commodity  to 
those  that  value  that  commodity  enough 
to  spend  the  extra  money  to  purchase  it. 
The  Maine  potato  farmer  has  nothing 
for  which  to  apologize.  His  crop  is  not 
subsidized — no  government  guarantees 
him  a  market.  He  plants  as  much  as  he 
thinks  can  sell  to  get  a  reasonable  return 
on  his  investment.  More  often  than  not 
he  has  guessed  wrong — the  lean  years 
have  far  outnumbered  the  fat  ones. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  note  that  "Ole  King  Coal"  is  not 
dead  and  in  spite  of  atomic  powerplants 
financed  in  part  by  the  very  same  persons 
and  organizations  participating  in  the 
following  massive  ixiwer  project,  coal  is 
still  supren^e  as  a  fuel  in  the  generating 
of  electric  power. 

The  following  announcement  also  re- 
affirms the  faith  of  our  people  in  the 
future  of  the  Keystone  State  of  the 
Union,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  happy  to  put  this  important 
announcement  in  the  ofiBcial  Record  of 
the  Congress : 

News  Aboxjt  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co. 

Plans  for  a  multimillion-dollar  interstate 
electric  power  project,  including  a  $140  mil- 
lion, mine-mouth  generating  station  near 
Homer  City  between  Indiana  and  Johnstown, 
were  announced  today  by  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corp. 

The  l,280,000-kilowatt,^mlne-mouth  power- 
plant  would  be  jointly  owned  by  the  two 
utilities.  It  would  consume  about  3.5  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  most  of  which  would  be 
mined  adjacent  to  the  plant  and  delivered  by 
conveyor  belts — with  the  balance  to  be  mined 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  site. 

Construction  of  the  plant  would  com- 
mence next  March  with  the  first  640.000-kllo- 
watt  unit  In  operation  by  May  1969  and  the 
second  unit  of  the  same  size  to  be  completed 
about  18  months  later. 

The  plantslte  Is  in  an  area  rich  In  bitumi- 
nous coal  deposits  and  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Johnstown.  It  Is  about  15  miles 
southeast  of  the  Keystone  power  project  un- 
der construction  near  Shelocta  and  about  12 
miles  northwest  of  the  contemplated  Cone- 
maugh  powerplant  near  New  Florence.  The 
Installation  of  the  Penelec-NYSEA:G  plant 
would  mean,  when  all  three  are  In  operation 
in  the  early  1970's,  that  this  30-mile  stretch 
of  central  western  Pennsylvania  could  pro- 
duce over  5  million  kilowatts  (Including 
Penelec's  existing  Seward  station),  one  of 
the  greatest  concentrations  of  electric  power 
production  capacity  In  the  world. 

NYSE&G's  share  of  the  output  of  the  sta- 
tion wUl  be  delivered  by  a  345 .000- volt  trans- 
mission line  that  will  run  170  miles  from  the 
site  to  the  Elmlra-Binghamton,  N.Y.,  area 
and  would  be  the  first  extra  high  voltage 
(EHV)  line  to  tie  western  Pennsylvania  di- 
rectly with  upstate  New  York.  Penelec's 
share  of  the  station  output  will  be  taken  Into 
its  transmission  network  near  the  site. 

Agreement  to  proceed  with  the  Joint  con- 
struction of  the  plant  was  announced  today 
by  Penelec  President  Louis  H.  Roddls,  Jr., 
and  NYSE&G  President  Joseph  M.  Bell,  Jr. 
The  scope  of  the  project  was  cited  by  the 
utility  executives  as  "illustrating  the  con- 
tinuing commitment  and  ability  of  investor- 
owned  electric  companies  to  finance  and 
build  the  efficient  Icu-ge-scale  facilities  that 
will  assure  consumers  in  the  northeast  of 
dependable  and  low-cost  electric  service." 

The  New  York  utility  serves  over  a  half- 
million  customers,  principally  in  the  south 
central  portion  of  that  State.  Penelec 
serves  420,000  customers  In  about  a  third  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  including  virtually 
the  entire  northern  tier  and  in  the  central 
and    southwestern    parts    of    Pennsylvania. 
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The  Johnstown  based  utility  is  an  operating 
company  of  General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 
and  its  generating  operations  are  Integrated 
with  its  Bister  GPU  companies:  Metropoli- 
tan Edison  Co.  (Pa.),  New  Jersey  Power  & 
Light  Co..  and  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co. 

GPU,  through  the  Jersey  Central  company, 
is  a  part  owner  of  the  Keystone  project  and 
Penelec  is  constructing  and  will  own  portions 
of  the  east-west  EHV  transmission  lines 
emanating  from  Keystone.  The  GPU  com- 
panies' power  production  operations  are  fur- 
ther coordinated  with  other  eastern  utilities 
through  their  participation  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey-Maryland  Interconnection 
(PJM) — the  worlds  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  power  pools. 

Mr.  Roddis  noted  that  Penelec's  forecast  of 
increased  demand  for  electricity  by  its  cus- 
tomers and  the  planned  retirement  of  old 
and  less  efficient  generating  units  would  re- 
quire Penelec  to  have  substantial  additional 
generating  capability  and  that  the  coordi- 
nated installation  of  a  mine-mouth  EHV  pro- 
gram would  meet  the  requirements  of  both 
utilities  In  1970. 

Although  this  project  would  create  the 
first  transmission  tie  of  EHV  level  (over 
230,000  volts)  between  western  Pennsylvania 
and  upstate  New  York.  Penelec.  and  NYSE&G 
have  maintained  transmission  connections 
at  Ave  points  along  the  States'  border  for 
many  years.  In  addition  NYSE&G  has  11 
major  transmission  ties  with  4  other 
utilities  and  Penelec  Is  interconnected  with 
7  other  companies  at  13  other  locations. 

Design  details  for  the  plant  are  still  to  be 
developed  but  would  be  similar  in  concept  to 
the  neighboring  mine-mouth  stations. 
Cooling  water  for  the  plant  will  be  continu- 
ously recycled  from  huge  storage  basins  out- 
side the  plant,  sent  In  to  the  station's  con- 
densers where  It  will  pick  up  heat,  rettu-ned 
outside  and  Into  350-foot  tall  hyperbolic  con- 
crete shell  natural  draft  cooling  towers  and 
dropped  back  down  to  the  storage  basins. 

Additional  supplies  of  water  to  make  up 
for  the  amounts  being  evaporated  In  the 
cooling  process  will  be  withdrawn  from  Two 
Lick  Creek  and  pumped  uphill  to  the  plant- 
site  about  a  mile  away.  The  creek's  flow 
will  be  maintained  at  an  adequate  rate  all 
year-round  for  this  piirpose  by  construction 
of  a  reservoir  further  upstream  with  13.000 
acre-feet  of  water  storage  Impounded  by  a 
concrete  dam. 

The  siting  of  the  plant  in  the  central  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  soft  coal  region  will  allow 
the  companies  to  take  advantage  of  the  sub- 
stantial economies  associated  with  using 
readily  recoverable,  run-of-the-mlne  coal 
with  an  average  heat  rate  of  12,000  British 
thermal  units  per  pound  and  requiring  mini- 
mal preparation  and  transportation.  Studies 
have  shown  about  125  million  recoverable 
tons  of  coal  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site. 
The  officials  reported  that  no  contracts  have 
as  yet  been  entered  upon  with  coal  com- 
panies. 

Part  of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  project 
would  lie  In  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
the  coal  in  the  area,  while  suitable  for  this 
plant,  is  less  In  demand  for  other  uses  and 
much  of  It  might  not  otherwise  ever  be 
mined.  It  Is  predicted  that  operation  of  the 
plnnt  at  full  capacity  would  mean  500  or 
more  mining  Jobs  and  a  large  number  of 
trucking  and  other  associated  Jobs.  Instal- 
lation of  the  plant  will  also  mean  a  large 
number  of  temporary  Jobs  and  substantial 
local  purchases  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
services  during  the  construction  period — all 
of  which  should  Inject  several  million  dol- 
lars a  year  of  additional  purchasing  power 
Into  this  region's  economy. 

Another  feature  evaluated  in  the  economic 
analysis  of  the  site  Is  Its  proximity  to 
Penelec's  network  of  230.000- volt  and  115.- 
000-volt  transmission  lines  leading  to  major 


local    electric    load   centers   and    to   existing 
interconnections. 

Mr.  Roddis  noted  that  consumers  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  fast  been  reaping  the  benefits 
of  the  relatively  new  technology  of  EHV 
transmission  and  the  development  of  large- 
scale  generating  units.  "This  has  been  so," 
he  said,  "both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  siting  mine-mouth 
p;ants  in  our  State  and  in  the  action  of 
Penelec  and  other  investor-owned  electric 
companies  to  pass  along  the  economic  ad- 
vantages to  their  customers."  He  noted  that 
while  Penelec  had  reduced  rates  three  times 
in  1965  alone,  and  had  Initiated  reductions 
totaling  over  $6  million  in  the  past  5  years, 
it  considered  the  substantial  investment 
represented  by  today's  announcement  as: 
'Intended  to  help  us  assure  our  customers 
that  electric  service  will  remain  the  best  bar- 
gala  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  years  to  come." 

Mr  Roddis  and  Mr.  Bell  stated  also  that, 
"our  project  Illustrates  the  Intention  and 
ability  of  Investor-owned  utilities  to  meet 
the  Nation's  growing  electric  power  require- 
ments and  to  work  toward  further  reduc- 
tion In  power  costs — and  to  achieve  these 
ends  without  placing  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer." 

SERVICE   CONTRACTS  ACT   OF    1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  PellyI  and  I  have  introduced 
identical  bills.  H  R.  10238  and  H.R. 
10239.  This  legislation,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Service  Contracts  Act  of 
1965.  represents  an  attempt  to  close  a 
serious  gap  in  our  Nation's  labor 
standards  laws. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Felly!  and  I  have  previously  spon- 
sored legislation  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  introduced  today.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  on  which  I  serve,  held  hearings 
on  proposals  to  provide  labor  standards 
on  Federal  service  contracts,  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
reported  a  bill,  H.R.  11522.  This  bill, 
however,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  full 
House  before  the  adjournment  last  fall. 
H.R.  10238  and  H.R.  10239,  the  bills 
introduced  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  and  myself, 
would  provide  much  needed  labor 
standards  protection  for  employees  of 
contractors  and  subcontractors  furnish- 
ing to  or  performing  maintenance  serv- 
ice for  Federal  agencies.  The  sei-vice 
contract  is  now  the  only  remaining  cate- 
gory of  Federal  contracts  to  which  no 
labor  standards  protections  apply.  Con- 
struction contracts,  including  many 
which  are  partially  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  but  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  party,  require  compli- 
ance with  minimum  labor  standards 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  related 
statutes.  Supply  contracts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  provide  labor 
standards  protection  pursuant  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act. 


NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

Many  of  the  employees  performing 
work  on  Federal  service  contracts  are 
pxjorly  paid.  The  work  is  generally 
manual  work  and  in  addition  to  craft 
work,  may  be  semiskilled  or  unskilled. 
Types  of  service  contracts  which  the  bill 
covers  are  varied  and  include  laundry 
and  drycleaning,  custodial  and  jani- 
torial, guard  service,  packing  and  crat- 
ing, food  service,  and  miscellaneous 
housekeeping  services. 

Service  employees  in  many  instances 
are  not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  or  State  minimum  wage  laws. 
The  counterpart  of  these  employees  in 
Federal  service,  blue-collar  workers,  are 
by  a  Presidential  directive  assured  of  at 
least  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  mini- 
mum. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sur- 
veys of  average  earnings  in  service  occu- 
pations in  selected  areas  in  1961  and  1962 
show,  however,  that  an  extremely  de- 
pressed wage  level  may  prevail  in  private 
service  employment.  In  contract  clean- 
ing services,  for  example,  in  some  areas 
less  than  $1.05  an  hour  was  paid.  Ele- 
vator operators  earned  low  rates,  varying 
from  79  cents  to  $1.17  an  hour.  Service 
contract  employees  are  often  not  mem- 
bers of  unions.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
disadvantaged  groups  of  our  workers  and 
little  hope  exists  for  an  improvement  of 
their  position  without  some  positive 
action  to  raise  their  wage  levels. 

The  Federal  Government  has  added 
responsiblity  in  this  area  because  of  the 
lep;al  requirement  that  contracts  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Since  labor  costs  are  the  predominant 
factor  in  most  service  contracts,  the  odds 
on  making  a  successful  low  bid  for  a  con- 
tract are  heavily  stacked  in  favor  of  the 
contractor  paying  the  lowest  wage. 
Contractors  who  wish  to  maintain  an 
enlightened  wage  policy  may  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment service  contracts  with  those  who 
pay  wages  to  their  employees  at  or  below 
the  subsistence  level.  When  a  Govern- 
ment contract  is  awarded  to  a  service 
contractor  with  low  wage  standards,  the 
Government  is  in  effect  subsidizing  sub- 
minimum  wages. 

PROVISIONS    OF    BILL 

The  bill  is  applicable  to  advertised  or 
negotiated  contracts,  in  excess  of  $2,500, 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  for  the 
furnishing  of  services  through  the  use  of 
service  employees,  as  defined  in  the  bill. 
Thus,  for  example,  contracts  made  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
with  local  hospitals  for  the  care  of  in- 
digent patients  would  not  be  covered, 
since  "service  employees"  as  defined  in 
the  bill  would  be  performing  only  inci- 
dental functions.  Similarly,  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  Government-owned  plants  would 
not  be  service  contracts  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bUl. 

Provisions  regarding  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  must  be  included  in  these 
contracts  and  bid  specifications.  Serv- 
ice employees  must  be  paid  no  less  than 
the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  prevailing  in  the  locality. 


The  bill  also  recognizes  the  growing 
importance  of  fringe  benefits  as  an  ele- 
ment of  wages  in  today's  society.  It 
therefore  requires  inclusion  in  the  con- 
tract of  an  agreement  to  provide  service 
employees  benefits  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  prevailing  for  such  em- 
ployees in  the  locality.  This  obligation 
may  be  discharged  by  furnishing  any 
equivalent  combinations  of  benefits  or 
cash  payments  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  payment  on 
any  Government  service  contract  of 
wages  less  than  the  minimum  wages  re- 
quired under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  and  fringe 
benefits  requirements  of  the  bill,  addi- 
tional stipulations  require  that  service 
or  maintenance  work  shall  not  be  per- 
formed under  unsafe  or  unsanitary 
working  conditions  where  those  working 
conditions  are  imder  the  control  of  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor.  Contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  are  also  required 
to  notify  employees  of  the  benefits  due 
them  under  the  act. 

In  the  event  of  violation,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  withholding  from  the  con- 
tractor of  accrued  payments  necessary 
to  pay  covered  workers  the  difference 
between  the  wages  and  benefits  required 
by  the  contract  and  those  actually  paid. 
The  Government  may  also  bring  court 
action  against  the  contractor,  subcon- 
tractor, or  surety  to  recover  the  remain- 
ing amount  of  the  underpayment.  The 
contract  may  be  terminated  because  of 
violations  and  the  contractor  held  liable 
for  any  resulting  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  procedure  for 
blacklisting,  for  a  period  up  to  3  years, 
those  who  violate  the  act,  with  authority 
in  the  Secretary  to  recommend  removal 
from  the  blacklist  upon  assurance  of 
compliance.  The  Secretary  is  given  the 
same  authority  to  make  rules,  regula- 
tions, issue  orders,  hold  hearings,  and 
take  other  appropriate  action  to  enforce 
the  act  as  under  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  The  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  includes 
authority  to  permit  reasonable  toler- 
ances, variations,  and  exemptions  from 
provisions  of  the  act  where  they  are 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  to  avoid  serious  imi>air- 
ment  of  Government  business. 

Section  7  provides  a  number  of  spe- 
cific exemptions  from  coverage  under 
the  act,  including  contracts  for  public 
utility  services.  This  exemption  would, 
for  example,  include  contracts  between 
Federal  electric  power  marketing  agen- 
cies and  investor-owned  electric  utilities. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  co- 
operatives, municipalities,  and  State 
agencies  engaged  in  the  transmission  and 
sale  of  electric  power  and  energy. 


THE  26  YEARS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION 
OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sign- 
ing by  President  Johnson  of  the  medicare 
bill  is  a  positive  step  in  the  direction  of 
providing  for  the  health  needs  and  care 
of  the  American  people.  This  legislation 
has  a  long  history  with  which  I  have 
been  intimately  connected.  It  has 
evolved  over  a  period  of  26  years: 

First.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
sponsored  chiefly  by  Senator  Wagner, 
of  New  York,  made  the  first  small  be- 
ginning through  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  for  general  public  health  work 
and  maternal  and  child  health  services. 

Second.  In  1939  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
first  Presidential  message  on  health  se- 
curity. In  the  same  year  Senator  Wag- 
ner introduced  the  first  comprehensive 
national  health  bill  upon  which  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  chaired  by  Senator 
Murray  held  hearings  and  issued  a  favor- 
able interim  report  upon  which  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  full  committee  or 
by  the  Senate. 

Third.  In  1940  Senator  Wagner  and 
Senator  George  introduced  a  hospital 
construction  bill  which  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.  It  died  in  the  House  Labor 
Committee. 

Fourth.  In  1943  Senator  Wagner  and 
Senator  Murray  introduced  in  the  78th 
Congress  S.  1161  which  died  in  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee.  It  included  pro- 
visions for  health  insurance. 

Fifth.  In  1943  the  Senate  authorized 
under  Senate  Resolution  74  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Subcommittee  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
investigate  the  educational  and  physical 
fitness  of  the  civilian  population  as  re- 
lated to  national  defense  and  problems 
of  reconversion  to  peace  after  World  War 
II.  The  resolution  authorized,  in  sub- 
stance, a  study  of  the  health  conditions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly before  the  disclosures  with  re- 
spect to  Selective  Service  that,  some  40 
percent  of  the  selectees  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  mental  and  physical  disabilities. 

The  committee  consisted  of  seven  Sen- 
ators appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, the  late  Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  of 
Montana.  I  was  designated  by  him  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

That  subcommittee  held  many  hear- 
ings. The  subcommittee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  in  July  and  September  1944, 
on  the  general  health  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  at  which  the  leading  ex- 
perts in  Government  including  a  cer- 
tain general  of  the  United  States,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, of  other  groups  of  physicians, 
of  the  Blue  Cross  hospitalization  plans, 
of  other  health  organizations,  of  indus- 
try, and  of  labor  testified  and  presented 
their  views.  I  pointed  out  at  the  hear- 
ing that: 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  health  program  to  meet 
the   needs   of  our   people   shovild   supply   a 


field  for  creative  energy  and  work,  which 
wUl  not  only  provide  Jobs,  but  which  will 
also  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people  in  the  postwar  period.  We  know 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  people  is  to  improve 
their  health. 

The  construction  of  hospitals,  medical  cen- 
ters, and  health  centers  In  regions  which 
do  not  have  them  now,  such  as  in  rural 
areas,  and  replacement  of  obsolete  and  old- 
fashioned  types  of  construction  In  other  areas 
is  one  of  the  great  opportunities  which  the 
reconversion  period  affords.  Planning  for 
such  a  program,  however,  must  begin  dur- 
ing wartime. 

Strong  evidence  was  presented  on  the  need 
for  developing  an  expanded,  better  inte- 
grated, and  better  coordinated  system  of 
medical  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  medi- 
cal centers,  and  health  centers.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  some  communities  are  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  afford  such  expensive 
modern  medical  facilities,  and  that  they  will 
therefore  need  aid  from  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  If  they  are  to  develop 
them. 

During  its  existence  the  subcommit- 
tee published  six  reports  on  various 
aspects  of  health  and  education.  In  par- 
ticular, the  third  report,  issued  in  Janu- 
ary 1945,  dealt  with  general  health  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country.  In  that 
report,  our  subcommittee  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  hos- 
pital service  plan  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  medical  facilities,  hospitals, 
and  health  centers  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  American  people.  The  re- 
port No.  3  made  a  special  study  of  the 
problem  of  payment  for  adequate  medi- 
cal care  and  It  disclosed  that  the  actual 
care  received  varied  with  the  income  of 
families.    It  pointed  out: 

Evidence  such  as  this  leads  the  subcom- 
mittee to  conclude  that  the  'pay-as-you-go  or 
fee-for-servlce'  system,  which  is  now  the  pre- 
dominant method  of  payment  for  medical 
services,  Is  not  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
most  i>eople  or  to  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  high-quality  medical  care. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  will  not  be 
easy.  •  •  •  This  might  be  achieved  by  vol- 
untary or  compulsory  health  Insurance,  by 
use  of  general  tax  funds,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  these  methods.  Insurance  methods 
alone  would  not  be  enough,  because  they 
are  not  applicable  to  the  unemployed  or  to 
those  In  the  lowest  Income  groups.  At  this 
stage  of  Its  Investigation,  the  subcommittee 
is  not  prepared  to  pass  Judgment  on  these 
differing  opinions.  It  is  In  agreement,  how- 
ever, with  those  who  feel  that  remediable 
action  is  overdue  and  should  not  be  long 
delayed. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
commented  editorially  upon  this  report 
in  the  following  language: 

The  report.  In  general,  would  seem  to  be 
a  more  scientific,  carefully  Considered  docu- 
ment than  has  heretofore  been  available  as 
a  result  of  previous   hearings  in  the  field. 

Sixth.  In  May  1945,  Senator  Wagner 
and  Senator  Murray  introduced  S.  1059 
on  the  same  subject.  November  1945, 
President  Truman  in  a  special  health 
message  to  Congress,  proposed  a  broad 
legislative  program  for  national  health 
insurance.  This  program  was  incorpo- 
rated in  S.  1606,  the  National  Health  Act 
of  1945,  title  II  of  which  provided  for  a 
system  of  personal  health  services  to  be 
developed  on  a  social  insurance  basis. 
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Title  I  provided  for  the  expansion  of  pub- 
lic health  services,  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  and  medical  care  for  the 
needy.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
S.  1606  in  April  through  June  1946.  with 
a  record  of  over  a  thousand  pages  of 
testimony. 

Seventh.  The  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  was  chairman,  then  proceeded  to  make 
a  study  of  whether  or  not  the  private  fee 
for  medical  service  systems  prevailing 
in  this  country  and  the  voluntary  health 
insurance  systems,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing in  strength  and  usefulness  through- 
out the  United  States,  were  adequately 
meeting  the  challenge  of  financing  the 
poor  health  conditions  of  our  people. 
About  the  latter  part  of  March  1946.  a 
report  on  this  subject  was  prepared  by 
the  subcommittee  staff  and  made  avail- 
able in  July  1946  as  Report  No.  5  to  the 
full  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic for  such  value  as  it  might  have.  The 
introduction  to  the  report  was  as  follows : 
We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
fifth  Interim  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Education. 

The  subcommittee's  third  Interim  report. 
Issued  In  January  1945,  presented  a  series  of 
facts  showing  the  gravity  of  the  Nation's 
health  problem.  Over  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's selectees  were  found  unfit  for  mili- 
tary duty,  and  at  least  a  sixth  of  these  had 
defects  which  were  remediable;  many  more 
had  preventable  defects. 

In  fact,  more  than  23  million  people  In  the 
country  have  some  chronic  disease  or  phys- 
ical impairment.  On  any  one  day,  at  least 
7  million  people  In  the  United  States  are 
Incapacitated  by  sickness  or  other  disability, 
half  of  them  for  6  months  or  more.  Illness 
and  accidents  cause  the  average  Industrial 
worker  to  lose  about  12  days  from  produc- 
tion a  year,  a  loss  of  about  600  million  man- 
days  annually.  Sickness  and  accidents  cost 
the  Nation  at  least  $8  billion  a  year — half  of 
this  amount  In  wage  loss  and  hall  In  medical 
costs. 

Preventive  services  are  Inadequate — 40 
percent  of  our  counties  do  not  have  even  a 
full-time  local  public  health  offlcer.  Sanita- 
tion needs  are  great — 846,000  rural  homes 
do  not  have  so  much  as  even  an  outdoor 
privy.  Hospitals  are  needed — 40  percent  of 
our  counties,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  15  million,  do  not  have  a  single  recognized 
general  hospital.  Doctor  shortages  are 
severe — In  1944,  553  counties  had  less  than 
one  active  physician  per  3,000  population, 
the  "danger  line",  and  81  had  no  active  doc- 
tor at  all.  Even  In  1940  before  many  doctors 
were  drawn  off  to  war,  309  counties  had  less 
than  1  active  physician  for  every  3,000 
people  and  37  had  no  active  doctor  at  all. 
Maternal  and  child  health  services  are  In- 
adequate— It  Is  estimated  that  half  the  ma- 
ternal and  a  third  of  the  Infant  deaths  could 
be  prevented  if  known  measures  were  fully 
applied.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our  rural 
counties  have  no  prenatal  or  well-baby  clinics 
at  all  under  the  supervision  of  State  health 
departments.  State  agencies  had  15,000  chil- 
dren on  their  lists  awaiting  crippled  chil- 
dren's care  In  early  1944.  They  do  not  even 
pretend  to  care  for  the  half  million  children 
with  rheumatic  fever  (the  most  killing  of 
all  diseases  for  children  between  ages  5  and 
15)  or  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  cerebral 
palsy   (spastic  paralysis)   victims. 

To  meet  such  problems,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommended  Federal  action  with  regard 
to  certain  features  of  a  national  health 
program.  Including  Federal  grants  for  hos- 
pital and  health  center  construction,  sanita- 
tion, public  health,  medical  research,  educa- 
tion, and  medical  care  for  the  needy. 


The  report  also  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prevailing  pay-as-you-go  or  fee-for- 
servlce  method  of  payment  for  medical  serv- 
ices but  withheld  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  claims  that  voluntary  health  insurance 
plans  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem.  This  report  summarizes  the  results 
of  our  further  study  of  this  subject  and  sets 
forth  the  conclusion  we  have  reached. 

The  report  continued  to  point  out  that 
the  burdens  of  sickness  and  medical  care 
fall  unevenly  on  the  people: 

There  Is  an  Inverse  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  sickness  and  the  amount  of 
medical  care  received  by  people  In  various  In- 
come groups  In  ovu:  country  at  the  present 
time.  People  with  low  Incomes  have  more 
sickness  and  need  more  medical  care,  yet 
they  receive  less  than  those  In  the  upper 
Income  groups. 

The  report  further  pointed  out : 
In  1945  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
population  had  no  medical  care  Insurance 
whatsoever,  while  25  percent  had  insurance 
against  one  or  more  items  of  medical  care 
costs.  Only  aliout  2.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, however,  are  known  to  have  had  what 
might  be  called  comprehensive  coverage;  I.e., 
at  least  doctor's  care  In  hospital,  home,  and 
office,  and  hospital  service  for  Illnesses  other 
than  those  usually  excluded  by  Insurance 
policies  (such  as  mental  disease  and  tuber- 
culosis). 

Another  10  percent  of  the  population  had 
part  of  their  doctor's  fees  covered,  visually  the 
surgeon's  or  obstetrician's  fees  In  hospital- 
ized illness  only.  The  other  12.5  percent  of 
Insured  persons  had  only  their  hospital  bill 
covered;  I.e.,  bed.  board,  nursing,  operating 
room,  laboratory  fees.  etc..  while  In  the  hos- 
pital. Relatively  few  people  had  any  cover- 
age of  dental]  home  nursing,  or  preventive 
care  costs,  or  regular  health  examinations. 
The  figures  may  Involve  a  good  deal  of  over- 
lap. 

An  analysis  of  existing  prepayment 
medical  plans  covering  about  5  million 
members  was  analyzed  by  the  committee. 
Our  conclusion  was: 

Our  health  needs  are  urgent.  Each  day 
we  fall  to  achieve  the  proper  solution  ex- 
acts Its  toll.  We  must  resolve  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  selective  service  rejection  rates 
win  not  be  lost  upon  us.  that  never  again 
win  we  allow  sickness  to  cripple  our  people  to 
the  extent  It  now  does.  As  a  nation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  our  health. 

Some  say  that  we  are  the  healthiest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
need  be  done.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
we  are  the  healthiest  country  In  the  world. 
We  do  not  rank  at  the  head  of  the  list  In  any 
of  the  major  health  Indexes — crude  or  age- 
specific  death  rates,  life-expectancy  rates,  in- 
fant and  maternal  mortality,  or  even  of  some 
of  the  comparable  disease-Incidence  rates. 
But  even  If  we  were,  it  would  not  excuse  our 
health  fallings. 

Even  before  modern  medicine  had  reached 
Its  present  peak  of  complexity  and  speciali- 
zation, the  fee-for-servlce.  Individual  prac- 
tice method  of  providing  medical  care  did 
not  meet  the  Nation's  health  needs.  Now  it 
is  a  complete  anachronism.  It  results  In 
barriers  to  good  health  care  which  keep  not 
only  low-Income  people,  but  most  middle- 
Income  families,  from  the  fruits  of  modern 
medical  science.  It  Inhibits  the  full  use  of 
modern  preventive  medicine  since  It  forces 
most  people  to  wait  until  they  are  seriously 
111  before  going  to  a  doctor.  And  It  leaves 
any  family  the  prey  of  unexpected  crippling 
costs  from  medical  bills  and  wage  loss.  On 
top  of  the  natural  tragedy  of  Illness  may  be 
heaped  economic  catastrophe. 

The  need  for  health  Insurance  has  become 
clear.    The  well-tried  American  way  of  meet- 


ing the  hazards  of  life  by  spreading  risks  and 
by  prepaying  costs  Is  applicable  to  health 
services. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  American 
people  have  experimented  with  various  ways 
of  Insuring  themselves  against  the  costs  of 
medical  care.  Voluntary  group  prepayment 
plans  of  various  sorts  have  been  devised  for 
certain  occupational  or  other  selected  groups, 
and  for  certain  types  of  medical  service. 
In  the  last  20  years,  the  growth  of  these 
plans  has  accelerated,  but  they  still  provide 
only  3  or  4  percent  of  the  population  with 
relatively  complete  medical  services.  Some 
say  that  since  the  voluntary  plans  are  grow- 
ing, ultimately  they  can  meet  the  need.  We 
do  not  deny  that  they  are  growing.  Tliose 
who  think  as  we  do  helped  build  them, 
against  the  opposition  of  the  stand-patters 
who  15  years  ago  were  attempting  to  block 
their  growth  and  labeling  even  such  volun- 
tary systems  socialized  medicine.  We  also 
agree  that  they  have  certain  potentialities 
for  further  growth. 

However,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  for  rea- 
sons we  have  given  in  this  report,  that  they 
can  never  meet  the  total  need. 

In  Its  third  Interim  report  this  subcom- 
mittee stated: 

"In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public  and  of  the  professional  groups  con- 
cerned, any  method  (of  health  Insurance) 
which  Is  evolved  should  offer  complete  medi- 
cal care,  should  be  reasonable  but  not  cut 
rate  In  cost,  should  Include  substantially  all 
of  the  people,  should  afford  the  highest 
quality  of  care,  should  permit  free  choice 
of  physician  or  group  of  physicians,  should 
allow  democratic  participation  In  jxillcymak- 
Ing  by  consximers  and  producers  of  the  serv- 
ice, should  be  adaptable  to  local  conditions 
and  needs,  and  should  provide  for  continuous 
experimentation  and  Improvement." 

After  careful  study  of  existing  voluntary 
plans,  it  is  evident  to  us  that  none  of  them 
meets  all  of  these  requirements.  Neither 
does  It  appear  probable  that  any  voluntary 
plan  can  be  devised  which  will  fulfill  them. 
The  voluntary  plans  have  served  and  are 
serving  a  valuable  purpose,  even  though  they 
do  not  provide  any  final  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  prepaid  medical  care  for  all  the  people. 
They  have  developed  useful  data  on  the 
prepayment  of  medical  costs,  and  have  edu- 
cated large  sections  of  the  public  on  the 
value  of  medical  care  Insurance.  Further- 
more, they  have  trained  sizable  numbers  of 
medical  and  administrative  personnel  In  the 
techniques  of  prepaid  medical  care.  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  plans  should  not  con- 
tinue to  perform  useful  functions  within  the 
framework  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
system. 

However,  to  cover  everyone,  the  adverse  as 
well  as  the  good  risks,  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  rural  and  the 
city  dwellers,  the  low-  and  the  high-Income 
groups,  the  poor  and  the  rich  areas,  all  takes 
a  mechanism  as  representative  and  all-In- 
clusive as  a  national  health  program,  built 
around  a  system  of  prepaid  medical  care.  It 
must  be  financed  by  required  contributions 
to  the  social-security  fund  and  by  payments 
from  general  tax  revenues.  Such  a  program 
will  satisfy  all  the  requirements  set  forth 
above,  and  will  make  possible  the  achleve- 
naent  in  the  foreseeable  future  of  our  goal  of 
high  quality  health  care  for  all. 

The  cost  will  not  be  greater  than  that  of 
our  present  efficient  and  wasteful  fee-for- 
servlce  system.  According  to  leading  ex- 
perts the  charge  to  the  average  family  under 
a  national  health  Insurance  program  will  ac- 
tually be  less  than  it  pays  now,  partly  because 
the  employer  and  the  Government  will  both 
contribute  to  the  fund.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  labor  organizations,  all  of  whose 
members  are  wage  earners,  are  among  the 
stanchest  suppcwters  of  national  health  In- 
surance. 
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Health  Insvurance  is  often  erroneously 
called  socialized  medicine  or  state  medicine. 
As  President  Tnmian  pointed  out  in  his 
health  message,  such  a  system  Is  one  in  which 
the  doctors  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  advocate  this.  National 
health  insurance,  which  we  do  advocate.  Is 
simply  a  logical  extension  of  private  group 
health  insurance  plans  to  cover  all  the  peo- 
ple It  Is  a  joint  national  endeavor.  It  will 
guarantee  free  choice  of  doctor  or  group  of 
doctors  and  free  choice  of  hospital  by  the 
patient,  and  free  choice  of  patient  by  the  doc- 
tor. Indeed,  free  choice  will  be  extended,  be- 
cause current  financial  barriers  to  the  actual 
exercise  of  free  choice  will  be  broken  down. 

Some  aspects  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  are,  of  course,  experimental.  No  leg- 
islative framework  or  administrative  plan  can 
be  perfect  at  first.  Shortcomings  will  un- 
doubtedly be  uncovered,  but  they  will  be 
overcome  as  we  learn  from  experience.  None 
of  these  shortcomings,  however,  will  be  any- 
where near  as  costly  as  the  toll  of  lives  and 
health  now  being  exacted  by  our  failure  to 
have  a  national  health  program  providing 
good  medical  care  for  all.  The  need  for  it  la 
urgent. 

The  concern  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  this  matter  Is  clear.  If  only  the  national 
defense  were  Involved,  this  would  be  reason 
enough  for  the  adoption  of  a  national  health 
program.  The  costly  lessons  of  the  selective 
service  rejections  and  of  the  Armed  Forces 
medical  discharges  have  made  this  apparent. 

Today  America  faces  the  challenge  of 
world  leadership.  To  a  very  large  extent  we 
bear  the  principal  responsibility  for  the  kind 
of  world  we  are  to  live  in.  America  can  con- 
tinue neither  prosperous  nor  secure  unless 
her  people  are  healthy  and  full  of  strength. 
We  owe  It,  therefore,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  It,  to  open 
to  every  citizen  the  door  to  the  marvels  of 
modern  medical  care.  Only  thus  unhindered 
by  the  heavy  drag  of  sickness  and  111  health, 
can  we  make  our  full  contributions  to  a  free 
and  happy  world. 

The  subcommittee  report  carried  a 
recommendation  for  national  health  in- 
surance as  opposed  to  the  pay-as-you-go 
or  voluntary  health  insurance  plans.  It 
studied  the  voluntary  health  insurance 
plans  then  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  and  concluded  that  they  served 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  people,  that 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  people  had 
any  kind  of  insurance  and  that  we  could 
never  provide  adequate  medical  care  for 
the  people  unless  we  have  a  plan  sup- 
ported by  taxation  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  perhaps  in  addition  to 
that,  a  Federal  appropriation  to  supple- 
ment it.  While  that  report  did  not  spe- 
cifically recommend  the  then  proposed 
legislation  in  President  Truman's  health 
message  to  Congress  in  1945  and  in  the 
famous  Wagner-Murray-Pepper-Dingell 
bill— S.  1161,  78th  Congress;  S.  1606.  79th 
Congress;  S.  1320.  80th  Congress — of 
which  I  was  a  sponsor,  it  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  health  and  hos- 
pital insurance. 

Eighth.  President  Truman  in  his 
budget  message  of  January  3,  1947,  and 
the  accompanying  economic  report  to 
Congress  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
health  insurance  and  he  submitted  a 
broad  public  health  program  including  a 
recommendation  for  a  national  system 
for  compulsory  health  insurance.  On 
May  19. 1947.  in  a  special  health  message 
to  Congress  he  again  called  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a  broad  national  health  program. 


Ninth.  As  a  result  Senator  Murray  and 
Senator  Wagner,  Senator  Pepper  and 
Congressman  Dingell  introduced  S.  1320. 

Tenth.  When  the  pressure  for  national 
health  insurance  became  very  strong  in 
the  1960's,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation forced  through  the  Congress  as  a 
substitute  and  palliative  for  health  in- 
surance the  Kerr-Mills  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1960,  Thereafter.  Congress  gradually 
increased  the  appropriations  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  act  but  as  the  hearings  dis- 
closed before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  the  Kerr-Mills  act  failed  to 
meet  the  problem  of  the  health  needs  of 
the  aged. 

The  medicare  bill  which  has  passed  the 
Congress  and  wtiich  has  been  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
therefore,  represents  the  first  milestone 
along  the  road  of  its  history.  It  repre- 
sents the  first  definite  aggressive  step 
taken  by  Congress  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  must  look  forward  to  the  days 
ahead  when  we  may  have  to  expand  the 
act  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
American  people. 


DR.  RALPH  E.  KNUTTI.  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE   NATIONAL  HEART  INSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
retirement  on  July  31  of  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Knutti,  Director  of  the  National  Heart 
Institute. 

For  the  past  14  years.  Dr.  Knutti  has 
used  his  vast  knowledge  and  remarkable 
skill  as  a  scientist  and  administrator  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Soon  after  joining  the  Service  Commis- 
sioned Corps  in  1951.  he  came  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  help  the 
newly  created  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases  develop  its 
extramural  programs.  Ten  years  later. 
Dr.  Knutti  took  over  the  directorship  of 
the  National  Heart  Institute,  initiating 
bold  new  programs  and  strengthening  the 
liaisons  of  the  Institute  with  other  re- 
lated public  and  private  agencies. 

Dr.  Knutti  came  to  the  NIH  after  long 
experience  as  a  pathologist,  medical  edu- 
cator, and  medical  investigator.  As 
chief  of  extramural  programs  and  later 
as  Associate  Director  for  extramural 
programs  at  the  NIAMD.  Dr.  Knutti 
abandoned  the  role  of  research  scientist 
in  order  to  aid  in  building  the  NIAMD 
research  grant  program.  At  that  time, 
comparatively  few  scientists  in  this  coun- 
try were  interested  in  studying  arthritis 
and  its  related  disorders.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  Dr.  Knutti's  able  efforts,  the 
NIAMD  now  administers  one  of  the  larg- 
est research  grant  programs  within  NIH. 
The  Institute  is  widely  recognized  and 
respected  among  specialists  in  the  field, 
due  in  large  part  to  Dr.  Knutti's  work 
and  the  prestige  he  lent  the  Institute  in 
its  developing  years. 

As  Director  of  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute, Dr.  Knutti  began  several  new 
programs — the  program  projects  grants 


which  broadened  the  concept  of  the  re- 
search grant  which  enables  long-term 
multidisciplinary  projects  to  be  orga- 
nized and  executed  with  maximum  flex- 
ibility; the  collaborative  studies  program 
to  strengthen  research  in  epidemiology; 
the  diet-heart  feasibility  study;  the 
coronary  drug  study;  and  the  artificial 
heart  program.  These  programs  stand 
as  a  testimony  to  Dr.  Knutti's  adminis- 
trative talents. 

In  1963,  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  fourth 
armual  Joint  Scientific  Conference  on 
Cardiovascular  Disease  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
Dr.  Knutti  helped  this  mission  to  encour- 
age greater  scientific  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Last  year,  his 
testimony  before  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  had  substantial  influence  on  the 
conditions  drawn  by  that  select  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Knutti's  recognition  of  the  need 
for  education  in  clinical  practice  as  well 
as  in  research  has  been  instrumental  in 
strengthening  the  support  of  medical 
training.  His  conviction  that  clinical 
training  should  be  given  higher  priority 
in  the  Heart  Institute  training  programs 
has  led  to  the  instigation  of  plans  to  pro- 
vide specialized  clinical  training  for  at 
least  2,800  physicians  during  the  next  5 
years.  This  program  will  provide  in- 
tensive training  in  the  latest  techniques 
of  diagnosis,  clinical  management,  and 
patient  care  in  clinical  cardiology,  both 
for  new  physicians  and  for  those  already 
in  private  practice. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  have  had  on  several  occasions 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Knutti  testify 
at  our  annual  budget  hearings.  He  has 
been  a  most  eloquent  and  able  witness, 
expertly  acquainted  with  day-to-day 
developments  in  the  field  of  cardio- 
vascular diseases. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Dr.  Knutti  per- 
sonally or  at  least  by  his  work,  are  In- 
deed sorry  to  learn  of  his  leaving.  His 
career  has  been  a  credit  to  his  profes- 
sion, an  inspiration  to  his  associates.  I 
know  that  we  all  wish  him  well  in  his 
retirement — a  retirement  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  only  from  full-time  duty, 
for  Dr.  Knutti  will  retain  the  many  ad- 
visory and  trustee  positions  he  now  holds. 
Dr.  Knutti's  many  contributions  to 
NIH  programs,  through  his  genius  as  an 
innovator  and  administrator,  will  never 
be  forgotten.  For  these  works  will  last 
as  continuing  testimony  to  his  dynamic 
leadership  and  creative  talent. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Tupper  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for 
August  4,  on  account  of  official  business 
to  attend  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  order  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Fogarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Reuss), 
for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  SiKES. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 
(The  following  Members  <at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Retjss)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
speaker: 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the  con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  Lon- 
don (1960): 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;   and 

H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953.  to 
expand  the  types  of  equipment  furnished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BELL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire;  and 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smlthson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  4,  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  acting 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  30.  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  i>aper8  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Cape 


Fear  River,  N.C.,  above  Wilmington,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  committees  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  March  29,  1961  and  Augxist  15. 
1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  252) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
three  Illustrations. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insvirance  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  deposits  and  interest  thereon,  to  limit  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  obtaining  de- 
posits, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler Gteneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  excessive  procvirement  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  packaged  disas- 
ter hospitals.  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  orders  entered  into  In  certain  cases,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(e)  (a) 
(28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Ommlssioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  XJ3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  In  certain 
cases,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-885,  (8 
U.S.C.  1254ra)(l));  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  of  all  claims  ad- 
judicated  and   paid   for   the  period  July   1. 

1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  28  U.S.C,  2671-2680;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  of  posi- 
tions established  as  of  June  30,  1965,  pursu- 
ant to  72  Stat.  426,  429  and  75  Stat.  785,  791; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1415.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  no  grants  made  during  fiscal  year 

1965,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1416.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  July  17,  1953  (67  Stat.  173);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  labor  standards  for  certain  persons 
employed  by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish 
services  to  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1418.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  additional 
recommendations  relative  to  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  254); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina :  Committee 
of  conference.  H.R.  8439.  An  act  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  713 1. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  10065.  A  bill  to  more  effec- 
tively prohibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  718).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  498.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4750.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  719) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  24.  An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and  accel- 
erate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No,  720). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  872,  A  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  offenses  conunitted  in  Indian 
country;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  721 1. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  6438.  A  bill  to  authorize 
any  executive  department  or  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Government,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof,  to  make  appropri- 
ate reimbursement  between  the  respective 
appropriations  available  to  such  departments 
and  establishments,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
722).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Olsen;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  712) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H.R.  8646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Rlfkln  Textiles  (Corp.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  714).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
A.  T.  Leary;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
715).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  9787.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  F.  Bachman.  U.S.  Air 
Force;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  716). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SENNER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.R.  2694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Allen; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  717).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  10224.  A    bill     to     establish     a    U.S. 
Capitol  page  system  for  needy  and  deserving 
students  of  a  college,  university,  or  other 


institution  of  higher  ediication;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr,  FARNSLEY: 
H  R.  10225.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  valid  claims  under  the 
Federal    Employees'    Compensation   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  10226.  A   bill   to   provide   certain   in- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRIDER. 
H  R.  10227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  assure  majority  rep- 
resentation by  secret  ballot;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H  R.  10228,  A    bill    to    amend    the   Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
employees  benefit  funds;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KREBS : 
H  R.  10229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income   tax   to   individuals   for   certain    ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By.  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  10230.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation  of   $8   million   for   the   repair   and 
modification  of  certain  structiu-es  along  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10231.     A  bill  to  coordinate  and  con- 
solidate the  major  civilian  marine  and  at- 
mospheric functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Affairs,  to 
enunciate  national  policies  pertinent  to  the 
marine    and    atmospheric    Interests    of    the 
United  States,  to  fvu-ther  the  expanded  ex- 
ploration of  marine  environs  and  the  use  of 
marine  resources,  to  encourage  research  and 
development  in  the  marine  and  atmospheric 
sciences  and  technologies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  10232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water  sup- 
ply, water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems serving  rural  areas  and  to  make  grants 
to  aid  In  rural  community  development  plan- 
ning and  In  connection  with  the  construction 
of  such  community  facilities,  to  Increase  the 
annual  aggregate  of  Insured  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10233.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1P47,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
employees  benefit  funds;  to  the  Committee 
'>n  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  10234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1085  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military 
departments;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-p>owered 
or  diesel-powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a 
Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  10236.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 


duty  on  parts  of  geared  temperattire  and 
pressure  gages;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  10237.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Trade 
Ebcpanslon  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10238.  A  bill  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards  for   certain   persons   employed  by   the 
Federal   contractors   to   furnish   services   to 
F'ederal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  10239.  A  bill  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Fed- 
eral contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  10240.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and   efficient  purchase,   lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  10241.  A   bUl    to    amend    the   Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlciU- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  students, 
and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  the  act 
for  student  loans  and  for  aid  In  construc- 
tion of  teaching  faculties  for  students  in 
such  schools  and  schools  for  other  health 
professions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

ByMr.  O-KONSKI: 
H.R.  10243.  A  bUl  to  require  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary establishments  and  InBtallatlons  to  pur- 
chase wines  and  distilled  spirits  in  com- 
pliance with  and  conformity  to  systems, 
procedures  and  requirements  established  in 
the  several  States,  and  to  limit  the  quan- 
tities of  such  beverages  to  be  sold,  dis- 
tributed or  acquired  within  Federal  en- 
claves; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  10244.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Water  Commission  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  control  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States  for 
beneficial  uses  and  for  their  protection  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL; 
H.R.  10245.  A   bill   to   establish   a   Federal 
Water   Commission  to  provide  for   the   de- 
velopment, utilization,   and  control  of  the 
water    resources   of    the    United    States    for 
beneficial  uses  and  for  their  protection  in  the 
interest   of   the   public   health,   safety,   and 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Public   Works. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  596.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 
H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MARSH : 
H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating   the   200th    anniversary  of   the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  in 


the  Colony  of  New  York.  October  7-25,  1765; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  599.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  limited  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  limited  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
353.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam 
relative  to  an  amendment  of  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  provide  for  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses,  which  was  referred  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
Battaglla;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10247.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cleo- 
patra E.  Beckett;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10248.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sharlotta 
and  Wolf  Gniazdo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  10249.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Mannlnen;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  10250.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan  A. 
del  Real;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  10251.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giviseppe 
Mavirello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10252.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Rocco 
Reclne  and  Santa  Recine;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS : 
H.R.  10253.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
E.    Bencomo;     to    the    Conmilttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  10254.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Jesus  Benltez  Casarez  Hyett;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  10255.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jack  R. 
Carpenter;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  10256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  D. 
W.   Blyth.   his   wife  Jean   Mary  Blyth,   and 
their  daughter  Penelope  Jean  Blyth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  10257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
N.    Thomson;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang 
Heung     An;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Allan 
Baumal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  10260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qosay  S. 
Emam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  10261.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
P,  Chavez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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State  Department  Dealings  in  Southeast 
Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 
Mr.     BROOMFIELD.     Mr.     Speaker, 
even  Pavlov's  dogs  had   the  ability  to 
learn  by  experience. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  not  as  yet  acquired  this 
talent. 

At  a  time  when  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  and  myself  were 
criticizing  the  State  Department  for  con- 
sidering the  sale  of  a  highly  sophisticated 
communications  system  to  the  Indo- 
nesian military — the  same  military 
which,  by  the  way,  was  busily  engaged 
in  guerrilla  warfare  and  terror  tactics 
against  a  much  smaller  neighbor,  Ma- 
laysia— we  find  that  a  representative  of 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  was  mak- 
ing a  trip  to  the  State  Department  Build- 
ing in  Foggy  Bottom. 

His  task  was  to  pick  up  a  check  drawn 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  $350,000. 

This  tidy  little  sum  of  petty  cash  was 
for  payment  of  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  building  to  house  an 
atomic  reactor  which  our  Government 
had  so  graciously  supplied  to  Dictator 
Sukarno  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in 
which  we  held  him  for  his  misuse  of 
American  funds  previously  supplied  to 
him  and  as  a  reward  for  his  penchant  for 
acquiring  adjoining  real  estate  by  any 
means,  including  force  of  arms. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
gram under  which  these  hard  dollars 
were  supplied  to  Sukarno  was  "Atoms  for 
Peace  "  when  Sukarno  wants  his  neigh- 
bors' territory,  not  peace. 

It  is  doubly  ironic  that  Americans  are 
required  to  undergo  restrictions  on  what 
they  buy  overseas  and  are  asked  to  re- 
frain from  unnecessary  overseas  travel 
so  that  we  can  straighten  out  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  caused  by 
such  foolish  giveaways  as  this. 

The  State  Department  will  argue,  I 
am  sure,  that  it  had  a  '"commitment "  to 
supply  these  funds,  that  they  were  the 
result  of  promises  made  some  years  ago. 

But  what  the  State  Department  for- 
gets, or  never  really  learned,  is  that  the 
really  meaningful  commitments  we  have 
in  the  world  are  not  measured  in  dollars 
nor  in  the  size  of  populations  nor  in 
paying  off  the  blackmail  threats  of  petty 
tyrants. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  reason  for  being  as  a  nation 
to  protect  freedom  when  it  is  threatened. 
We  are  not  protecting  freedom  when  we 
supply  its  enemies  with  the  goods  to  help 
them  overpower  peaceful  neighbors. 


According  to  press  reports,  Indonesia 
recently  purchased  military  rockets  from 
Japan.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  dollars 
we  supplied  the  Indonesians  just  2  weeks 
ago  will  help  pay  for  those  rockets. 

We  can  be  equally  certain  that  these 
rockets,  coupled  with  the  $1  billion  in 
military  goods  supplied  in  previous  years 
to  Indonesia  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
joined  with  the  lessons  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  military  tactics  supplied  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  Indonesian 
armed  forces,  will  mean  greater  pressures 
against  Malaysia  and  against  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  us  won- 
der why  the  State  Department  Building 
is  called  Foggy  Bottom.  It  seems  that 
someone  picked  the  wrong  extremity. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
State  Department  persists  in  making  the 
same  mistake  time  after  time  in  its  deal- 
ings in  southeast  Asia.  But  it  is  hap- 
pening, and  it  is  costing  our  Nation  in 
dollars,  and  it  could  cost  the  peace  of 
the  world  unless  we  change  our  policies. 


Amistad  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. July  31.  1965,  ceremonies  were 
held  in  Del  Rio.  Tex.,  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  commemorating  the 
first  pouring  of  concrete  in  the  Amistad 
Dam.  The  primary  function  of  the 
Amistad  Dam  will  be  flood  control  and 
the  United  States  share  of  the  costs — 
56.2  percent — will  total  approximately 
$78  million.  Construction  will  require 
the  acquisition  of  nearly  61.000  acres  of 
lands  in  the  United  States,  the  relocation 
of  14.3  miles  of  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road track.  19  miles  of  U.S.  Highways 
90  and  277.  two  electric  transmission  sys- 
tems, and  two  telephone  lines.  These 
acquisitions  and  relocations  are  now 
almost  complete.  The  construction  of 
the  dam  Itself  is,  today.  19  percent 
complete  and  on  schedule.  It  will 
be  about  6 ''2  miles  long  and  Its  top 
will  extend  254  feet  above  the  riverbed, 
creating  a  reservoir  for  5,660.000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  The  dam  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  December  1968. 

The  joint  construction  of  this  dam  is 
being  carried  out  under  an  agreement 
with  Mexico,  approved  by  the  Congress 
on  July  7.  1960— Public  Law  86-605. 
Before  congressional  approval  was  ob- 
tained for  this  undertaking  extensive 
hearings  were  held  in  the  House  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


The  subcommittee  chairman  was  my 
very  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Armi- 
STEAD  I.  Selden.  JR.,  of  Alabama.  The 
citizens  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  who  attended  these  ceremonies 
were  honored  and  pleased  to  have  that 
able  and  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  make  the  principal  address  at  this 
historic  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  efforts 
of  the  local  citizens  on  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande 
truly  reflect  the  very  spirit  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  compromise.  The 
joint  engineering  and  other  studies  car- 
ried out  by  the  various  agencies  of  both 
the  American  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ments, which  preceded  the  congressional 
approval,  and  the  continuing  collabora- 
tion during  the  present  construction,  is 
indicative  of  the  achievements  that  are 
possible  when  nations  can  negotiate  and 
work  within  the  framework  of  friendli- 
ness and  good  will. 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Armistead  I. 
Selden,  Jr.,  bring  into  focus  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  nations  working  to- 
gether   and    I   commend   them    to   the 

House: 

The  Amistad  Dam 

(Remarks  of  Representative  Armistead 
Selden,  July  31.  1965) 
I  am  extremely  pleased  that  I  could  accept 
the  cordial  Invitation  to  Join  with  you  today 
on  this  truly  memorable  occasion. 

In  this  strife-torn  world,  borders  bristle 
with  armament.  The  Berlin  wall  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  sever  people  with  barriers  of 
hatred  and  suspicion.  Egyptian  troops  fight 
In  Yemen,  Indonesian  troops  in  Malaysia, 
mercenaries  in  the  Congo.  Yet  we  meet  here 
today,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build;  not  to 
erect  fortifications,  but  to  Inaugurate  the 
construction  of  a  peaceful  enterprise  des- 
tined to  advance  the  welfare  of  people  on  two 
sides  of  an  International  frontier. 

Mexicans  and  Americans  can  be  justly 
proud.  Throughout  history  two  questions 
have  persistently  trotxbled  relations  between 
neighboring  states — territorial  disputes  and 
questions  of  water  rights.  We  have  had  our 
share  of  problems.  With  a  1.500-mile  bound- 
ary, this  is  probably  inevitable.  But  for  sev- 
eral decades  now,  our  record  on  both  these 
potentially  explosive  issues  has  been  excep- 
tional. 

The  recent  Chamlzal  agreement  presents 
a  heartening  example  of  the  determination 
to  seek  peaceful  and  Just  solutions  to  thorny 
territorial   disputes.     In  the  field   of  water 
distribution   and   conservation,  Mexico   and 
the    United   States   have   demonstrated   the 
superb  results  of  negotiations  conducted  In 
the  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  considera- 
tion.   We  have  only  to  recall  the  bitter  dis- 
pute   raging   between    Israel   and   the  Arab 
States  over  Jordan  River  waters  to  realize 
how  productive  our  own  efforts  have  been. 
In   the   Middle   East,    where   fertile   land   is 
scarce,  the  Jordan,  If  properly  utUized.  could 
make    deserts    bloom.      Modern    technology 
awaits  only  the  decision  of  men  to  bury  their 
grievances  and  recognize  that  their  peoples 
are  the  losers  so  long  as  destructive  political 
motives  are  permitted  to  outweigh  human 
considerations. 


i 


Water  has  ever  played  a  major  role  In  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  People  must  have  fresh 
water  to  drink  and  water  with  which  to  grow 
their  food.  Where  water  Is  plentiful,  com- 
munities flourish.  Where  water  is  scant,  vast 
regions  He  barren  and  Inhospitable.  No  won- 
der men  have  fought  ferociously  to  assure 
their  domains  an  adequate  water  supply. 

Yet  water — so  essential  to  life — can  also 
be  a  powerful  enemy.  Throughout  history, 
torrential  floods  have  overflowed  rlverbanks, 
inundating  crops  and  sweeping  away  Itve- 
stock,  houses,  and  human  life.  But  haw- 
ever  treacherotis  a  river  might  be,  where  It  is 
vital  to  existence  men  simply  bury  their 
dead,  lament  their  lost  crops  and  animals, 
and  then  set  about  to  rebuild  and  replant 
the  same  hazardous  area. 

In  this  region  you  know  well  both  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  a  great  river  can  bring. 
You  have  seen  parched  land  turn  fertile  and 
productive  with  sufficient  water  for  irriga- 
tion. And  you  have  experienced  tragic 
floods.  The  memory  of  the  1954  disaster 
must  still  be  sharp  In  your  minds.  That 
year  the  Rio  Grande  lived  up  to  Its  Spanish 
name — Rio  Bravo,  or  fierce  liver. 

Thanks  to  modern  engineering  develop- 
ments, men  no  longer  need  to  be  helpless 
victims  of  rampaging  water.  And  thanks  to 
the  determination  and  good  will  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  are  working  together  to  use 
those  modern  techniques  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people.  The  ceremony  in  which  we 
have  participated  today  marks  the  cere- 
monial beginning  of  a  major  step  toward 
taming  the  once  Indomitable  Rio  Grande. 


As  designed,  the  new  Amistad  Dam  will 
alleviate  the  recurrent  floods  along  the  250- 
mile  stretch  from  the  dam  site  to  Falcon 
Reservoir,  affording  increased  protection  to 
over  200,000  people  who  reside  In  Del  Rio, 
Eagle  Pass,  and  Laredo  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Cludad  Acuna,  Pledras  Negras,  and 
Nuevo  Laredo  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  the 
irrigation  developments  aggregating  over 
90,000  acres  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  safeguards  af- 
forded by  the  dam  will  save  over  a  million 
dollars  annually  in  flood  damage  to  property. 
But  none  can  put  a  peso  or  dollar  value  on 
the  protection  the  new  dam  wUl  provide 
from  the  loss  of  life  and  hvunan  suffering. 

I  am  deeply  pleased  to  have  played  some 
role  in  this  great  achievement  in  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
introduce  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  serve  as  floor  manager  for 
the  bill  which  authorized  U.S.  participation 
in  construction  of  the  dam.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  constant,  cordial, 
and  constructive  cooperation  in  which  the 
Mexican  and  United  States  Governments  en- 
gage. I  realize  that  the  commendable  collab- 
oration at  official  levels  is  made  possible,  in 
large  measure,  because  those  of  you  who  live 
along  the  border — Mexican  and  American — 
set  the  example  and  the  environment  |n 
which  friendly  relations  can  be  conducted. 
The  name  "Amistad" — friendship — for  the 
new  dam  is  well  chosen. 

We  all  can  take  pride  in  the  record  and  be 
grateful  for  the  beneflcial  results  in  accruing 


to  both  sides  of  the  border.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Amistad  Deim  wUl  be  but  another 
link  in  a  growing  chain  of  cooperative  ven- 
tures by  means  of  which  Mexicans  and 
Americans  alike  will  grow  and  prosper. 


FOBEION  AFFAIRS 


1.  Should  Red  China  he  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

2.  Should  President  Johnson  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  Chir^a? 

*  Should  our  policy  toward  Red  China  be  reevaluated  to— 

(a)  Include  provisions  for  trade  of  nnn-stratepic  goods? - 

(b)  Take  into  consideration  that  war  with  China  is  Inevitable?. -- 

4.  In  Vietnam,  shouW  the  United  .Stales— 

(a)  Incretisc  the  military  effort?. - 

(b)  Pull  out  of  the  war? 

(c)  Remain  approximately  at  current  levels? 

5.  Should  the  amount  the  United  States  spends  (or  foreign  aid  be— 

(a)  Increased? .- - 

(b)  Decreased? 

(c)  Remain  approximately  at  current  levels? 

fi.  ShouUl  the  United  States  continue  its  aid  program  to— 

(a)  Egypt? - - 

(b)  Indonesia? --- - 

7.  Should  the  United  States  "seek  nepothtions  for  disarmament? 

K.  Is  a  more  inclusive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  needed? w'Yj  "«'".>" 

9.  Should  restriciive  measures  on  U.S.  foreign  investments  be  taken  to  curb  the  gold  How/. 

10.  Should  the  Government  lift  its  ban  on  travel  to  Cuba? - 


The  1965  Questionnaire  Response 
York  Second  District 


-New 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3, 1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  and  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my  constituents,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  percentage  analy- 
sis of  responses  to  my  questionnaire  on 
vital  issues  of  the  day. 

This  year  my  questionnaire  was  pre- 
pared by  the  students  of  the  political 
science  department  of  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity, my  alma  mater,  and  the  response 
analysis  completed  by  them. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  university  and  Its 
hard-working  students  and  pleased  with 
the  participation  by  my  well-informed 
constituency. 

The  percentage  analysis  follows: 


Percent 


AID  TO  THE  AGED 

11.  Do  vou  favor  the  medicare  plan  which  provides  for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  the  aged,  to  be  financed  by  In- 

creased social  security  taxes  paid  by  both  employer  and  emidoyee?    ....----..-----------------------------  — 

12.  Do  vou  favor  the  elder-care  r)lan  for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  to  be  admmistered  by  the  States  on  »  voluntary  basis 

13.  Do  Vou  fool  that  most  people  can  pay  their  bills  through  Kerr-Mills  and  existmg  private  plans  and  that  no  additional 

legislation  is  needed? - - 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


LABOR 

14.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  .\ct? -vrv fV'oV 

15.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  allows  States  to  pass  nght-to-work  laws.'. 

16.  Do  you  favor  placing  greater  restriction  on  organized  labor? - 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 


17.  Do  you  believe  the  Government  should  maintain  the  present  billion  dollar  spending  level  for  aid  to  depressed  areas?... 
IS.  Do  you  favor  the  bill  now  before  Congre.ss  which  would  substantially  Increase  antlpoverty  spending; 


EDUCATION 


19.  There  U  a  bill  before  Congress  which  would  allow  the  Government  to  Increase  Its  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

W.  Are  you  in  favor  of provtsions'in  current  school  aid  measures  wliich  "withhold  funds  from  school  districts  which  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  race? —  — 

21.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools? - 

22.  Do  you  favor  Federal  tax  exemptions  for  tuition-paying  college  students? - 

23.  Should  the  Federal  Government  award  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  need  and  ability? - 

24.  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  allow  prayers  in  public  schools? - 
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37.7 

50.2 
13.8 
30.8 

77.6 
81.0 
39.6 
24.1 
20.1 
79.9 


49.1 
42.6 

51.8 


71.2 
54.1 
21.6 


37.8 
57.2 


28.1 

38.7 
58.3 
14.5 
21.2 
24.9 


2.7 
3.3 

4.6 
9.8 

3.7 
2.6 
4.9 

2.6 
2.5 
3.7 

6.9 
6.4 
3.8 
9.4 
9.7 
3.3 


3.6 
9.7 

12.1 


11.4 

14.9 

4.9 


5.4 
7.1 


3.6 

5.1 
2.3 
Z4 
3.8 
4.7 


No 
response 
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6.7 
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3.8 
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3.2 
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1.7 
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IMMir.BATIOS 


25.  Should  we  change  our  present  national  origins  system  of  immigration  to  one  which  would  admit  persons  with  needed 

-skills,  regardless  of  country  of  oricin?  .      

26.  Should  persons  with  relatives  in  the  Unite<l  States  be  permitted  entry  regardless  of  country  of  origin? 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


REAPPOBTIONMEXT 


27.  Would  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  allow  the  several  States  to  apportion  at  least  1  house 
on  a  basis  other  than  population? 


THE   Bt'DGET,   TEPERAI.  SPEKDINO,   AND  TAXATION 

28.  Do  you  »>elieve  a  tax  cut  should  l>e  instituted  while  Federal  spending  is  maintained  at  present  levels?. 

29!  \)o  you  favor  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  Fe<leral  excise  taxes  on  such  items  as  automobiles? 

30.  Should  Fedprul  funds  tie  provided  for  the  following: 

(a)  A  Cal)intt  level  Department  of  Urban  Affairs? 

(b)  .\id  to  the  Nation's  railroads? 

(c)  Increased  aid  to  housing? - — 


MI9CBLLAN-KOV8 


31.  Do  you  favor  a  bill  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citixens.  regardless  of  race,  providing  the  Federal  Oovenunent 

with  the  means  to  .support  the  bill? 

32.  Should  the  draft  be  ended? - -— - v.— J— Vi; — n"V"ji 

33    Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  an  interstate  commission  to  huUd  a  bridge  between  Long  Island  and  New  England? 


55.8 
34.3 


32.0 


27.0 
51.1 

29.8 
48.  S 
31.2 


77.5 
18.7 
72.4 


No 
opinion 


35.3 

51.7 

42.4 

61.4 

30.4 

54.5 

40.7 

57.6 

15.2 
71.0 
10.9 


7.1 
11.0 


20.0 


6.7 
6.2 

11.0 
7.5 
8.0 


3.3 

7.6 
6.0 


No 
response 
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Address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor,  Commencement  Exercises, 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
August  2,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  invitation  of  Adm. 
Gordon  McLintock.  Superintendent,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point.  N.Y..  I  attended  their  com- 
mencement exercises  yesterday.  August  2. 
1965.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  219  graduates  on  their 
academic  accomplishments  and  to  wish 
them  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  their 
chosen  profession. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
was  the  principal  speaker,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  his  address: 

Address  bt  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 

Connor  at  Commencement  Exercises,  U.S. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Kings  Point. 

N.Y..  August  2.  1965 

I  am  happy  that  my  first  official  visit  to 
Kings  Point  occurs  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion for  you  219  graduates. 

And  coming  as  I  do  from  New  Jersey.  I  am 
proud  to  see  that  the  No.  1  man  In  your  class 
also  Is  from  my  home  State.  So  while  I  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  all  graduates.  I  want 
to  compliment  Roger  Dreher  In  particular  for 
continuing  the  outstanding  academic  work 
he  started  at  Marlst  High  School  in  Bayonne. 
I  know  Governor  Hughes  and  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  are  proud  of  Mr.  Dreher. 

Our  country  Is  proud  of  all  of  you  here  to- 
day. I  know  this  sentiment  is  shared  by  all 
your  relatives  and  friends — many  of  whom 
traveled  very  long  distances  to  be  present  for 
this  occasion. 

You  graduating  cadets  have  today  arrived 
at  a  long  awaited  destination.  You  conclude 
an  eventful  voyage  and  you  embark  on  an- 
other that  can  be  meaningful  to  you  and  your 
country.     Shortly    you    will    walk    through 


Vlckery  Gate  where  countless  liberty  passes 
have  been  signed  over  the  years.  But  I  sup- 
pose some  of  you  probably  will  go  to  Cleve- 
land Hall  and  Jump  the  fence  from  force  of 
habit. 

The  cadets  you  leave  behind  must  envy 
you.  and  so  do  I.  I.  too.  am  enamored  of 
the  sea.  I  do  my  sailing  off  Cape  Cod  but.  I 
must  confess.  In  a  smaller  vessel  and  with 
a  rank  greatly  Inferior  to  yours.  In  our  15- 
foot  Cotult  skiff,  my  two  sons  are  the  skippers 
and  they  take  enthusiastic  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  order  their  crew  around.  I 
am  the  crew. 

Despite  my  ordinary  seaman's  status.  I  find 
few  experiences  more  exhilarating  than  feel- 
ing the  bow  knife  through  the  whitecaps. 
To  my  mind,  man's  sense  of  mastery  over  the 
elements  cannot  be  equaled  in  any  domain 
as  at  sea.  So  In  addition  to  my  best  wishes, 
my  heart  Is  with  you  newly  licensed  officers 
today. 

I  don't  need  to  discuss  with  you  the  pur- 
pKJse  of  the  merchant  fleet  In  war  and  peace. 
Neither  must  I  expound  the  history  of  our 
country's  oldest  Industry  and  the  maritime 
tradition  that  Is  engraved  in  our  national 
character.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  elaborate 
on  the  exciting  challenges  that  He  In  your 
future. 

You  have  been  studying  these  things  for 
4  years,  and  if  those  years  at  this  fine  Acad- 
emy had  not  been  productive  you  would  not 
be  members  of  the  class  of  1965. 

In  the  light  of  the  maritime  situation, 
however.  I  do  want  to  reassert  the  Nation's 
Interest  In  a  strong,  reliable  merchant  ma- 
rine— and  to  emphasize  the  need  for  putting 
the  national  Interest  first. 

Events  In  southeast  Asia  remind  us  dra- 
matically of  how  Indispensable  It  Is  to  have 
a  merchant  fleet  ready  and  able. 

It  Is  In  time  of  peril  that  the  sharpest 
focus  Is  on  our  merchant  marine.  National 
survival  has  often  depended  upon  our  capa- 
bility to  move  vast  amounts  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel to  faraway  places  where  freedom  is 
challenged. 

We  have  seen  this  urgency  demonstrated 
forcefully  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us 
here  today,  in  the  two  World  Wars.  In  Ko- 
rea— and  now  In  Vietnam.  In  that  distant 
but  vital  area  of  southeast  Asia,  the  United 
States  Is  fulfilling  its  commitment  to  protect 
the  right  of  people  to  live  in  liberty  and 
dignity,  free  from  subversion  and  naked  ag- 
gression. 

All  of  us  are  involved  In  the  commitment. 
The  Maritime  Administration  already  is  re- 
activating ships  from  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  fleets,  at  the  call  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.     MSTS  ia  chartering 


private  vessels  to  supply  our  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. The  flow  of  essential  materiel  must 
and  will  go  on. 

And  the  requirements  of  Vietnam  could 
very  well  determine  your  initial  billets.  So 
this  is  a  crucial  situation  of  distinct  personal 
meaning  to  all  of  you. 

But  it  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  cite  crises 
In  order  to  underscore  the  national  interest 
In  a  healthy  merchant  marine.  The  vital, 
continuing  function  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry Is  to  transport  people  and  products 
in  intercontinental  and  coastal  commerce. 
By  all  standards,  this  is  a  major  industry. 

By  Itself,  the  maritime  Industry  accounts 
for  $1.5  billion  of  our  gross  national  product. 
It  pays  $75  million  in  Federal  and  State 
taxes.  It  employs  100,000  workers,  who 
themselves  pay  $80  million  in  income  taxes. 
Moreover,  the  merchant  marine  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  transportation  com- 
plex which  absorbs  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
spending  which  goes  into  our  total  output 
of  goods  and  services.  In  1964  this  added 
up  to  $120  billion,  an  amount  substantially 
greater  than  the  Federal  budget. 

This  figure  alone  Indicates  Just  how  much 
the  cost  of  transportation  affects  the  cost  of 
everything  we  buy  and  Just  about  everything 
we  do.  And  that  Is  why  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  giving  such  high  priority  to 
transportation  research.  We  want  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  huge  transportation  sys- 
tem— and  this  includes  the  merchant  fleet- 
in  order  to  achieve  significant  economies  in 
time,  money,  and  efficiency.  When  we  do  so, 
we  will  be  able  to  pour  additional  resources 
into  a  steadily  growing  economy  and  thus 
raise  the  American  living  standards  higher. 
A  strong,  competitive  merchant  marine 
also  serves  the  national  Interest  by  helping 
to  overcome  the  deficit  In  our  International 
balance  of  payments,  which  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  grew  to  serious  proportions. 

As  a  national  concern,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments cannot  be  overstressed.  The  dollar 
must  and  will  be  maintained  at  full  value 
and  full  strength. 

Trade  flows  on  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
and  trade  is  as  essential  to  our  domestic 
economy  as  It  Is  to  the  world  economy. 
Nearly  SVa  million  American  workers  owe 
their  livelihood  to  exports.  The  role  of  the 
merchant  fleet  in  world  trade  is  obvious. 
And  its  direct  beneflt  to  our  payments  posi- 
tion is  substantial.  The  U.S. -flag  fleet  con- 
serves millions  In  dollar  exchange  every  year. 
And  conserve  we  must — In  every  channel 
of  business,  banking,  and  commerce— for 
there  must  never  be  a  doubt  about  the  dollar. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  alleviate  our  payments 


deficit  In  order  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  and  curtail  the  drain  in  our  gold. 
Let's  state  the  case  unequivocally:  The 
strength  of  our  national  economy  and  our 
defense  posture  rest  squarely  upon  the 
strength  of  the  dollar.  In  solving  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  a  healthy  VS. 
merchant  marine  can  make  substantial  con- 
tributions. 

We  are  making  headway  in  easing  the 
strains  on  the  dollar.  As  you  know,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  developed  a  program  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  among  business  and  bank- 
ing executives  to  bring  our  international  ac- 
counts into  balance.  Businessmen  have 
voluntarily  exercised  restraint  on  the  invest- 
ment of  dollars  abroad,  stepped  up  exports 
and  taken  other  steps  to  Improve  their  in- 
dividual balance-of-payments  ledgers.  The 
results  so  far  are  promising.  But  parentheti- 
cally. I  want  to  express  regret  that  American 
traders  who  voluntarily  committed  them- 
selves to  a  key  aspect  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram have  been  thrown  off  stride  by  the  ship- 
ping tieup.  They  are  the  ones  who  agreed  to 
use  U.S.  vessels  to  keep  their  transportation 
dollars  at  home — and  who  were  compelled  to 
use  loreign  bottoms  Instead,  or  find  their 
cargoes  immobilized  in  strike-bound  ships. 

The  expansion  of  world  trade  and  its 
fabulous  potential  indicate  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  strong  merchant  marine.  To 
fulflll  that  Interest,  we  have  a  lot  of  ground 
to  make  up.  President  Johnson  made  this 
clear  2  weeks  ago  when  he  said  our  pros- 
perity and  safety  through  history  have  been 
linked  closely  to  our  role  on  the  seas  of  the 
world,  a  role  we  can  never  neglect.  The 
President  added  this: 

I  believe."  he  said,  "we  are  all  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  fact  that  as  a  great 
nation  we  have  been  laggard  and  we  have 
been  neglectful  in  many  areas  of  our  trans- 
portation responsibilities  and  our  transporta- 
tion opportunities. 

•'I  am  hop)eful— greatly  hopeful,"  the  Presi- 
dent went  on.  "that  we  can  in  the  next  few 
years  shake  off  the  effects  of  these  neglected 
years  and  move  forward  to  achieve  the  prog- 
ress that  we  are  so  clearly  capwible  of  In 
every  sector,  from  the  highways  on  which  we 
travel  to  the  high  seas  upon  which  we  sail." 
As  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  take  that  to 
mean  that  you  and  I  and  everyone  connected 
with  the  maritime  Industry  are  under  orders 
to  achieve  the  progress  we  are  capable  of  in 
revitalizing  the  merchant  fleet  and  enhanc- 
ing its  competitive  capability  through  tech- 
nology and  modernization. 

Regrettably,  we  must  admit  that  the 
United  States  does  not  now  rank  where  It 
should  in  merchant  seapower.  We  have 
been  neglectful.  We  have  not  acted  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  change  and  our  competi- 
tion. When  the  world's  most  active  trad- 
ing nation  employs  Its  own  shipre  for  only 
9  percent  of  Its  seaborne  commerce,  we  are 
lagging  behind  our  abilities  as  well  as  be- 
hind our  competition. 

The  present  state  of  the  merchant  marine 
requires  this  frank  assessment  of  our  mari- 
time condition  In  view  of  an  ever-Increasing 
contribution  in  the  form  of  subsidies. 
Since  World  War  II  operating  subsidies  have 
added  up  to  $1.7  billion.  And  since  the 
start  of  the  fleet  replacement  program  In 
1955,  construction  subsidies  have  totaled 
$600  million. 

Clearly,  subsidies,  in  themselves,  do  not 
provide  the  answers  to  our  maritime  prob- 
lems. We  have  witnessed  a  decline  In  our 
maritime  Industry  despite  an  Increase  In 
subsidies. 

President  Johnson  is  determined  to 
strengthen  America  on  the  seas.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  he  promised  a 
new  maritime  policy.  That  policy  Is  de- 
veloping. About  a  year  ago  the  President 
appointed  an  advisory  committee  represent- 
ing management,  labor,  and  the  public  to 
make   recommendations   to   the   Secretaries 


of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  matters  of  mari- 
time concern.  The  recommendations  are 
taking  shape. 

In  addition,  we  have  created  an  Interde- 
partmental task  force  on  maritime  policy 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Alan  Boyd,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation. The  task  force  is  working  closely 
with  the  advisory  committee,  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  flndlngs  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  and  I  will  soon  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  has  described  the  current 
weeks  In  which  we  have  an  unfortunate 
shipping  strike  as  being  crucial  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Industry.  I  agree.  But  I  also 
want  to  assure  you  that,  despite  the  enor- 
mous problems  and  despite  the  skeptics,  we 
are  moving  toward  the  development  of  a 
more  vigorous  and  versatile,  a  more  efficient 
and  competitive  merchant  marine. 

Our  goals  must  be  to  stabilize  and  then 
Improve  our  merchant  fleet. 

Now  any  plan  for  improvement  must  be 
keyed    to    modernization.     We    possess    the 
technological  know-how  to  send  to  sea  the 
mechanized   ships    so   essential   to   compete 
with  the  vessels  of  other  nations.    By  apply- 
ing our  technology,  we  hope  to  cut  the  costs 
of  building,  operating,  loading,  and  unload- 
ing our  ships.     Mechanization  aboard  ship, 
of  course,  means  a  reduction  in  crews.    But 
this  should  not  obscure  the  need.    For  one 
thing,  normal  attrition  already  Is  reducing 
the  seagoing  work  force.    Well  have  to  re- 
cruit  additional  seamen.     And   for   another 
thing,  as  we  become  more  competitive  with 
the  ships  flying  the  flags  of  other  nations, 
and  as  our  International  trade  grows,  we  will 
need  more  ships  and  thus  more  men — men 
building  in  the  yards  and  sailing  on  the  seas. 
But  isn't  it  the  challenge  of  competition 
which  has  made  this  country  the  most  pro- 
ductive   and    prosperous    in    the    history    of 
man?    Isn't  it  the  challenge  of  competition 
which   has   enabled   our  system   to  demon- 
strate Its  superiority,  by  allowing  private  en- 
terprise   to   take   risks   and   to   exercise   the 
initiative.    Imagination,    and    ingenuity    to 
convert  risks  into  success?     Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  be  complacent  about  the  fact 
that  ships  can  be  constructed  and  operated 
so  much  more  economically  by  other  nations, 
enabling  them  to  take  the  shipping  business 
away  from  us? 

In  the  maritime  Industry,  as  In  any  other, 
private  enterprise  must  bear  the  prime  re- 
sponsibilities for  stability  and  progress. 

As  it  is,  these  burdens  are  shared  by  man- 
agement, labor,  and  Government.  The  Im- 
mediate Interests  of  each  party  are  not  al- 
ways identical.  Management  and  labor, 
quite  naturally,  are  concerned  with  profit 
and  wages.  The  Government's  lasting  obli- 
gation Is  to  all  Americans.  But  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  point:  The  ultimate  respon- 
sibilities of  each  party,  one  no  less  than  the 
other,  are  to  the  national  interest. 

In  our  system  of  iree,  competitive  enter- 
prise. I  would  prefer  tc  see  a  diminishing 
Government  role  and  an  expanding  private 
role  in  the  maritime  Industry.  But  so  long 
as  the  Government  Is  involved — so  long,  for 
instance,  as  the  Government  is  called  upon 
to  pay  72  cents  or  more  of  every  dollar  In 
wages  aboard  subsidized  ships — the  voice  of 
the  Government  must  and  will  be  heard. 

Now.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  neither 
higher  subsidies  nor  higher  rates  could,  by 
themselves,  enhance  the  fortunes  of  the 
merchant  marine.  Much  more  Is  required. 
As  President  Johnson  said  In  exhorting  us 
to  achieve  progress  In  our  maritime  affairs: 
"To  do  so  will  require  much  more  than  the 
answer  of  Just  money  alone.  So  In  all  the 
fields  of  transportation,  our  future  progress 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  many  dif- 
ferent groups  and  interests  to  cooperate  in 
a  manner  to  which  they  are  not  always 
accustomed." 


Only  with  this  kind  of  cooperation  will  the 
national  Interest  be  served. 

Only  then  can  each  of  us  concerned  with 
the  standing  of  our  merchant  fleet  be  able 
to  say  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  shake  off 
the  effects  of  neglect. 

As  men  directly  concerned,  as  officers  of 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet,  you  will  bear  high 
responsibilities.  In  your  hands  will  be  the 
security  of  your  ship,  your  crew,  your  passen- 
gers, and  the  millions  of  dollars  In  cargo  that 
you  carry.  These  are  life-and-death  respon- 
sibilities assumed  by  few  other  Americans. 
But  your  commitment  does  not  end  on  the 
bridge  or  in  the  englneroom.  I  urge  you  to 
view  your  duties  as  far  more  than  an  exer- 
cise of  professional  skills.  View  them  In  the 
perspective  of  national  needs  and  national 
purposes. 

For  only  with  that  perspective  can  we  truly 
restore  America  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
high  seas. 

Thank  you.  good  sailing,  and  Godspeed. 


A  Salute  to  Niger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  y. 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
August  3,  marks  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Niger.  On  this  auspicious  occasion, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  extend  warm  felic- 
itations to  His  Excellency  Hamani 
Diori,  President  of  Niger,  and  to  the  Ni- 
gerian Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
His  Excellency  Ary  Tanimoune. 

During  this  period,  we  have  seen  the 
economy  of  this  country  increase  by  at 
least  6  percent  per  annum.  Since  its 
economy  is  chiefly  agricultural,  this 
growth  represents  a  remarkable  accom- 
plishment. At  the  same  time,  Niger  has 
been  able  successfully  to  avoid  the  sort 
of  economic  backslide  which  has  been 
occurring  with  increasing  frequency 
among   the   primary   producers   of   the 

world.  . 

Although  Niger  has  registered  a  trade 
deficit  every  year  since  1960.  these  defi- 
cits   are    being    progressively    reduced. 
The  reductions  have  been  largely  due 
to  the  implementation  of  Niger's  plan 
for  raising  crop  yields  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  farmers  and  herds- 
men.   They  also  reflect  a  concerted  ef- 
fort at  crop  diversification— a  move  away 
from  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  pea- 
nuts   and   toward   the    introduction    of 
cotton.    The  exporting  of  animal  hides 
has  greatly  increased,  as  has  tin  produc- 
tion.   For  a  country  which  has  practi- 
cally no  industry,  where  the  most  im- 
portant   factor    determining    successful 
crop    production    is    the    weather,    and 
which  is  located  500  miles  from  the  sea 
on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara.  Niger's  eco- 
nomic progress  has  been  exemplary. 

In  the  political  sphere,  the  Republic  of 
Niger  has  made  great  strides  toward  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions 
a^d  increasing  the  participation  of  all 
groups  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Nation.  Under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Hamani  Di- 
ori, Niger's  able  president,  we  have  seen 
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the  development  of  a  regime  which  is 
both  pro- Western  and  progressive.  This 
has  occurred  despite  a  vigorous  campaign 
of  subversion  and  terrorism  inspired  and 
financed  by  Peiping. 

For  example,  during  1964  there  oc- 
curred a  series  of  sporadic  attacks  on  vil- 
lage outposts.  All  the  attacks  were  un- 
successful, largely  because  the  Hausa 
tribesmen,  upon  whom  the  guerrillas  had 
counted  for  sympathetic  aid,  were  hostile 
to  them.  This  reflects  most  qualifyingly 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
government  and  their  unwillingness  to 
participate  in  terrorism  and  other  acts 
of  violence  against  it.  Such  confidence 
is  reassuring,  faced  as  we  are  by  so  much 
unrest  and  instability  in  the  "third 
world." 

Niger's  stability  is  obviously  due  to  the 
popularity  of  its  present  government,  and 
perhaps  in  part  to  the  legacy  of  Prance. 
France's  policies  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
were  traditionally  more  benevolent,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  colonies 
there  and  France  were  more  equal  than 
was  the  case  in  north  Africa.  The  result 
has  been  that  French  infiuence  in  west 
Africa  has  helped  to  promote  a  rational 
outlook  and  greater  stability  in  the  post- 
colonial  era. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  also  pro- 
vided aid,  because  we  feel  that  countries 
so  dedicated  to  providing  a  better  life 
for  its  citizens  through  economic  and 
political  development  should  be  assisted. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Niger's  independence,  we  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  congratulate  Its  leaders 
and  people  on  the  progress  they  have 
made,  and  wish  them  our  best  for  the 
future. 

Federal  Govenunent  and  Nebraska: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


picking  up  a  lot  of  bread  in  Nebraska. 
Government-run  gambling  would  siphon 
these  moneys  from  mob  treasuries  put- 
ting gambling  revenues  into  needy  public 
coffers. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Nebraska 
would  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate  and 
control  gambling  and  make  it -work  for 
the  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  B4r.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  spineless  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Nebraska  in  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 
Nebraska  thus  making  gambling's  lucra- 
tive profits  available  to  the  exchequers  of 
S3mdicated  crime. 

Last  year  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Nebraska  came  to  $48  million.  More  sig- 
nificant— and  more  menacing — Is  Ne- 
braska's illegal  gambling,  which  makes 
Nebraska  a  prairie  favorite  of  the  syn- 
dicate. Testimony  before  the  McClellan 
committee  indicated  that  off-track  bet- 
ting comes  to  about  $50  billion  annually 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  this  figure 
accounting  for  only  some  42  percent  of 
the  national  annual  illegal  gambling 
total,  which  would  thus  be  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis,  illegal  gambling 
in  Nebraska  would  come  to  about  $960 
million  a  year.  The  mob  cuts  Itself  10 
percent  of  the  illegal  gambling  take, 
which  means  that  the  syndicates  are 


Reserve  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
impressed  by  a  sound  and  knowledgeable 
statement  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett, of  Florida,  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  recently.  It  deals 
with  the  important  job  of  an  adequate 
program  for  the  Nation's  Reserve  Forces 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 
Statement    by    Congressman    Charles    E. 

Bennett  of  Florida,  to  the  Reserves  and 

National    Guard    Subcommittee    of    the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee,  August 

3, 1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  that  you  per- 
mit me  to  testify  in  support  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
Reserve  Forces  and  to  revitalize  them  In  this 
time  of  great  need. 

I  have  been  most  sincerely  concerned  about 
this  crisis  for  some  time.  My  concern  was  In- 
tensified in  recent  days  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announced  a  deeper 
commitment  In  Vietnam,  with  a  major  build- 
up of  our  forces  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  Involved  In  a  complex  war;  the 
Issues  are  complex,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  fighting  forces,  the  battle  situation 
Is  indescribably  complex.  As  members  of 
this  committee  are  aware,  I  know  something 
about  guerrilla  warfare.  In  the  Philippines 
up  until  almost  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I 
lived  and  worked  with  the  guerrillas,  at  one 
time  having  more  than  1,000  under  my 
leadership. 

President  Johnson  commented  the  other 
day  that  we  require  a  10-to-l  ratio  over 
guerrillas  In  fighting  this  sort  of  war.  My 
own  experience  tells  me  he  Is  right.  The 
hit  and  run — the  shrinking  Into  the  shad- 
ows— the  changing  of  costume — the  present- 
ing of  the  false  face — the  alternate  daytime 
and  nighttime  Identities — all  make  the  guer- 
rilla effective  and  gives  a  single  Individual 
the  ability  to  spread  havoc  In  a  compound, 
a  base,  or  among  a  large  group  of  his  uni- 
formed and  fully  armed  enemy. 

The  plan  to  abolish  the  Army  Reserves  Is 
a  shocking  proposal.  To  suggest  the  wiping 
out  of  the  regional  general  officer  training 
supervision  of  the  Army's  backup  forces, 
and  to  place  all  of  the  remainder — the  only 
Reserve  the  U.S.  Army  would  have — under 
the  various  Governors  Is  a  major  security 
mistake  in  itself.  We  need  a  National  Re- 
serve, national  In  every  respect.  This  merger 
proposal  goes  far  beyond  anything  which 
we   should  consider,  even   If  we  were  in  a 


time  when  minimum  security  forces  are  re- 
quired. The  merger  plan  appears  to  me  to 
be  highly  dangerous — an  almost  unbeliev- 
able proposal — In  this  time  when  we  are 
truthfully  telling  the  American  people  we 
are  In  a  national  security  crisis. 

To  consider  carrying  forward  such  a  dras- 
tic reorganization  In  1965 — ^when  the  Nation 
Is  simultaneously  being  prepared  for  dra- 
matic and  heavy  calls  upon  our  manpower 
for  military  services — is  folly  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  principal  element  that  goes  into  guer- 
rilla war  is  trained  manpower.  Southeast 
Asia's  terrain  does  not  lend  itself  to  use  of 
much  of  our  modern  equipment — heavy 
tanks  for  instance.  Manpower  is  the  key  to 
success.  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  outnum- 
ber the  guerrillas  10  to  1.  then  we  know  that 
the  buildup  is  going  to  continue  and  Involve 
more  and  more  men — trained  men,  not  green 
recruits.  Without  revealing  any  classified 
figures,  I  know  this  committee  knows  we  are 
a  long  way  from  any  10-to-l  ratio  now,  even 
with  the  announced  buildup. 

I  applaud  the  determination  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  prepare  some  elements  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  for  callup.  We  perhaps  should  not 
even  take  time  now  to  point  the  finger  at 
anybody  and  ask  why  the  Reserve  Forces  to- 
day are  undermanned,  and  underequlpped. 
What  I  do  feel  free  In  saying  is,  let  us  not 
permit  this  condition  to  continue  a  moment 
longer. 

I  think  the  American  people  properly  ex- 
pect action  now.  In  my  view,  they  are  im- 
patient because  of  the  delay.  I  think  many 
people  are  alarmed  over  the  neglect  of  the 
Reserves,  glaring  shortages  of  equipment 
recently  exposed,  and  the  fallvire  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
which  this  committee  cited  after  long  hear- 
ings In  1962. 

As  a  citizen,  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  spent  many  sleepless  hours 
thinking  of  the  problem  our  Nation  faces 
today.  The  Congress — both  as  a  body  and 
as  Individual  Members — carries  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  the  national  defense, 
and  in  regulating  and  prescribing  strengths, 
and  equipment  levels,  and  training  formula 
for  the  Armed  Forces — both  Regular  and 
Reserve. 

Because  the  Issue  before  us  has  been  that 
of  the  Reserves.  I  have  talked  with  many 
reservists.  They  have  a  right  to  stability 
and  relief  from  continued  turmoil  and  con- 
tinuing 111-concelved  shakeups.  They  have  a 
right  to  know  plans  for  their  employment. 
We  know  that  In  a  general  war,  they  do  most 
of  the  fighting  and  they  do  most  of  the  dy- 
ing. They  have  a  right  to  realistic  training. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  ready. 

I  have  talked  with  the  national  staff  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association.  I  know 
these  officers  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  them.  The  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, as  you  know,  holds  a  charter  from 
the  Congress  and  under  law  Is  charged  with 
working  for  "military  policies  which  will 
provide  adequate  national  security."  ROA's 
attitude.  In  my  observation,  always  has  been 
to  serve  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill,  H.R.  10205,  which  I  Introduced 
yesterday  In  the  House  is  based  upon  ROA's 
reconunendatlons.  These  recommendations 
are  based  upon  the  findings  and  experiences 
of  people  with  broad  background  both  in  the 
Reserves  and  In  the  Active  Duty  Forces. 

My  bin  proposes  a  n\imber  of  amendments 
to  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  which  wa£ 
designed  In  the  post-World  War  n  and  post- 
Korea  period  to  give  us  the  modern,  vital 
Reserve  that  we  should  have  today.  The  bill 
would  provide  essentially  for  the  designation 
of  "Selected  Reserve  Forces"  In  each  com- 
ponent to  be  continually  given  Intensified 
training,  and  maintained  In  a  high  state  of 
readiness. 
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It  would  bring  the  Reserve  Forces  In  line 
with  the  Active  Forces,  and  have  their 
strength  established  each  year  by  the  Con- 
gress Just  as  is  done  with  the  Active  Forces. 
It  would  prescrit>e  at  least  48  drills  per 
year  and  at  least  2  weeks  of  Intensive  active- 
duty  training  with  the  Active  Duty  Forces. 

The  bin  contains  other  important  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  Armed 
Forces-Reserve  Act. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  safety  of  oixr 
Nation,  now  that  we  are  fully  committed  to 
a  war  which  may  require  minions  In  man- 
power and  many  billions  in  dollars  l>efore  we 
achieve  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  em- 
phasize my  most  earnest  recommendation 
that  you  reject  forthwith  the  merger  pro- 
posal. If  It  had  any  ground  for  considera- 
tion in  1964,  it  has  none  now  In  1965. 

The  Defense  Department,  In  my  view, 
should  begin  without  another  moment's  de- 
lay improving  the  readiness  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve.  New 
personnel  must  be  recruited,  new  training 
programs  Instituted,  new  support  In  many 
ways  provided.  The  crisis  of  today  places 
urgent  demands  upon  the  14  corps  com- 
manders whose  professional  leadership  and 
training  supervision  are  required  as  never 
before. 

The  21  divisions — now  admittedly  starving 
from  lack  of  support — can  prove  the  dif- 
ference l>etween  disaster  and  safety  of  our 
country.  The  150,000  trained  men  It  was 
thought  last  December  we  could  do  without 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  Indispensable 
members  of  our  counterguerrilla  teams. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Reserves 
have  not  been  too  discouraged  so  that  they 
win  tackle  their  new  challenge  with  vigor 
and  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  have 
been  encouraged  to  drop  out  may  come  back. 
Our  country  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
an  infinite  one,  to  our  reservists. 

Even  if  the  Vietnam  crisis  were  settled 
today,  I  still  would  say  we  need  to  Improve 
our  defense  structure.  The  way  of  the  world 
Communist  conspirator  is  to  entice  us  Into 
relaxation.  I  hope  we  never  again  make  that 
mistake.  Oxir  survival  as  a  free  nation  is  the 
stake.  I  would  not  surrender  one  of  our 
freedoms  for  promise  of  $150  million — nor 
$150  billion. 

As  the  late  great  statesman  Bernard  Baruch 
used  to  say,  "I  have  no  ambition  to  be  the 
richest  In  the  graveyard." 


gardless  of  whether  they  were  previously 
eligible  for  Social  Security  benefits  and 
regardless  of  need — millionaires  are  in- 
cluded. Thus  it  does  too  much  for  those 
who  do  not  need  it,  and  too  little  for 
those  who  do.  It  is  compulsory.  It  adds 
enormously  to  the  payroll  deduction  of 
every  wage  earner,  putting  a  burden  on 
the  younger  people  who  are  striving  to 
support  their  families,  pay  for  their 
homes,  and  educate  their  children.  If 
these  workers  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
under  this  plan,  they  will  have  paid  for 
them  many  times  over. 

The  bill  I  introduced  in  Congress  would 
have  provided  much  better  coverage  and 
benefits,  would  have  been  voluntary, 
would  have  been  financed  by  tax  credits 
and  the  General  Treasury,  and  therefore 
would  have  been  paid  for  by  those  most 
able  to  pay,  easing  the  burden  on  those 
least  able  to  carry  it. 

Above  all  do  not  cancel  your  hospitali- 
zation insurance  yet  because  this  legisla- 
tion falls  far  short  of  covering  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  furthermore,  it  does 
not  become  effective  until  July  1,  1966, 
and  some  provisions  do  not  become  effec- 
tive until  January  1, 1967. 

Following  are  the  highlights  of  the 
new  law:  It  provides  for  the  following 
hospital  insurance :  90  days  of  hospitali- 
zation in  semiprivate  rooms  or  wards 
with  the  patient  paying  $40  for  the  first 
60  days  and  $10  a  day  after  that.  One 
hundred  days  of  posthospital  care  in  a 
skilled  nursing  home  with  the  patient 
paying  $5  a  day  for  each  day  after  20 
days.  This  provision  does  not  become  ef- 
fective until  January  1,  1967.  Care  and 
treatment  of  mental  diseases  or  tubercu- 
losis are  not  covered  under  this  provision. 
Outpatient  diagnostic  services  are  pro- 


vided with  the  beneficiary  paying  the  first 
$20  and  20  percent  of  the  cost  above  that 
for  all  services  rendered  during  a  20-day 
period. 

Nonhospital  insurance.  This  coverage 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  recipient  pay- 
ing a  $3  monthly  premium  to  be  matched 
by  an  equal  payment  by  the  Government. 
The  recipient  must  enroll  in  this  pro- 
gram; he  is  not  automatically  covered. 
It  provides  for  physician  and  surgeon 
services  whether  in  hospital,  home,  or 
office.  However,  chiropractors  and 
podiatrists  are  excluded.  It  also  provides 
for  diagnostic  tests,  surgical  dressings, 
casts,  and  medical  equipment  such  as 
oxygen  tents.  Besides  the  $3  monthly 
premium,  beneficiaries  must  pay  the  first 
$50  of  expenses  during  a  calendar  year 
and  20  percent  of  the  total  bills  above 
that  amount. 

Important:  This  law  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  July  1,1966. 

Financing  hospitalization  and  other 
social  security  benefits — under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  first  $4,800  of  your  earn- 
ings are  taxed  annually  at  current 
rates  for  payments  into  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  This  is  referred  to  as  the 
taxable  base.  Under  the  new  law  this 
base  will  be  raised  on  January  1,  1966, 
to  $6,600  and  your  tax  rate  increased  to 
4.2  percent  each  on  employee  and  em- 
ployer. The  self-employed  rate  will  rise 
to  6.15  percent  on  $6,600.  The  rate  of 
taxation  rises  periodically  until  it  reaches 
5.65  percent  each  on  employee  and  em- 
ployer and  7.80  percent  on  the  self- 
employed. 

For  a  comparison  of  these  taxes  to  be 
paid  in  future  years  see  the  following 
chart: 


How  your  social  security  taxes  will  go  up 


Congressman  Harsha  Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally I  report  to  my  constituents  various 
facts  about  our  Government  and  the 
legislation  that  Congress  is  enacting.  I 
do  this  through  the  medium  of  a  news- 
letter. 

However,  because  the  Congress,  in  re- 
cent days,  has  enacted  legislation  that 
has  so  many  ramifications  and  will  create 
such  a  change  in  our  way  of  life,  I  am 
choosing  this  method  to  report  to  my 
constituents  so  that  not  only  they,  but 
other  citizens  as  well,  may  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  their  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  are  doing. 
medicare 

Medicare  has  now  become  the  law  of 
the  land.    It  applies  to  all  over  65  re- 
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Under 
present 
law  em- 
ployee 
pays— 

Under  new  law  employee  must  pay  tax  shown  (employer  pays  slmUar  tax) 

Income 

1966,    4.2 
percent 

1967-68,  4.4 
percent 

196»-72, 
4.9  percent 

1973-75, 
5.4  percent 

1976-79 

5.45 
percent 

1980-86, 

5.55 
percent 

1987  (and 

after).  6.65 

percent 

$4,487 

$162.  65 
174.00 
174.00 
174.00 
174.00 

$188. 45 
210.00 
235.20 
252.00 
277.20 

$197.43 
220.00 
246.40 
264.00 
290.40 

$219.86 
245.00 
274.40 
290.40 
323.40 

$242.30 
270.00 
302.40 
324.00 
356.40 

$244.54 
272.60 
305.20 
327.00 
359. 70 

$249.03 
277.50 
310.80 
333.00 
366.30 

$253.62 
2S2.50 

SSjOOO 

316.40 

$5,600 

339.00 

$6,000 

372.90 

$6,600.— 

SOCIAL     SECtTKITT     BENEFITS 

Amendments  to  the  social  security  law 
have  been  enacted  that  will  raise  bene- 
fits by  7  percent  with  a  minimum  in- 
crease of  $4.  This  increase  is  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1965,  and  beneficiaries 
should  receive  these  benefits  by  Septem- 
ber 15.  The  amendment  I  introduced 
called  for  a  10-percent  increase,  but  the 
Congress  held  the  increase  down  to  7 
percent. 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  pensions  will  be 
able  to  earn  $1,500  in  wages  a  year  with- 
out losing  any  berJefits;  present  law 
limits  this  sum  to  $1,200.  The  amend- 
ment I  introduced  would  have  raised 
tills  exemption  to  $3,000  but,  here  again, 
the  Congress  held  the  increase  down  to 
a  very  meager  one. 

There  are  many  other  changes  in  the 
law  such  as  reduced  benefits  for  widows 


who  choose  to  receive  them  at  age  60  in- 
stead of  62;  remarriage  of  a  widow  will 
not  cause  loss  of  her  eligibility  for  her 
deceased  husband's  benefits,  and  chil- 
dren may  continue  to  receive  benefits  to 
age  22  provided  they  are  in  school— and 
others.  If  there  is  any  question  about 
any  of  these  changes  or  if  any  assistance 
is  needed  in  obtaining  benefits  by  those 
who  feel  they  are  entitled  to  them,  I  hope 
these  people  will  call  on  me  to  help  them. 
I  am  more  than  happy  to  utilize  the 
complete  facilities  of  my  office  to  assist 
those  who  request  it. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  into  law  a 
new  housing  bill  containing  a  completely 
new  departure  in  housing  legislation. 
In  addition  to  FHA  housing,  the  law 
contains  an  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2.9  billion  for  urban  re- 
newal.   Many    complaints    have    been 
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raised  against  urban  renewal.  The  pro- 
gram became  so  questionable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  conducted  an  investigation 
of  urban  renewal  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  served  on  that  com- 
mittee which  held  more  than  130  hours 
of  public  hearings  and  six  volumes  of 
testimony  were  printed.  This  study  re- 
vealed the  following:  First,  although 
$130  million  had  been  spent,  not  one  imlt 
of  low-rent  or  public  housing  had  been 
built  in  any  urban  renewal  area;  second, 
while  thousands  of  homes  were  demol- 
ished, the  program  failed  to  provide 
housing  for  low -income  families  and 
a  critical  housing  shortage  of  nearly 
10.000  units  exists;  third,  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  illegally  re- 
ceived and  used  $23  million  in  Federal 
funds;  fourth,  one  project — cancelled 
after  the  committee  investigation — 
which  would  have  cost  $22  million,  was 
unjustified;  fifth,  that  preferential  selec- 
tion of  redevelopers  resulted  in  windfall 
profits  in  some  cases  and  in  other  cases 
the  complete  default  on  contracts  after 
several  years;  sixth,  it  will  be  at  least 
33  years  before  the  public  will  receive 
the  first  dollar  in  taxes  above  the  cost 
of  a  completed  project;  and,  seventh, 
that  small  businesses  were  essentially 
without  any  protection  and  were  not 
given  reasonable  provisions  for  reloca- 
tion. 

The  housing  legislation  contained  one 
program  heretofore  undreamed  of.  open- 
ing such  vistas  of  waste,  favoritism  and 
political  power  that  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill  e"en  though  it  continued  pro- 
grams I  favor  such  as  FHA  loans  to 
homeowners,  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
for  colleges. 

The  new  program  is  called  rent  sup- 
plements or  renticare.  "Renticare"  is  a 
brand  new  miracle  drug  not  just  some- 
thing warmed  over  from  the  New  Fron- 
tier and  the  New  Deal  as  are  most  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  Great  Society.  As  it 
first  came  from  the  White  House  it  was 
not  aimed  at  low-income  families  but 
those  of  middle  Income  not  eligible  for 
public  housing.  It  would  provide  more 
suitable  quarters  for  a  mysterious  group 
of  people  referred  to  as  the  disad- 
vantaged by  paying  part  of  their  rent. 
This  disadvantaged  group  was  so  sus- 
ceptible of  a  wide  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions and  so  all  inclusive  that  it  provided 
for  extending  rent  doles  to  about  half 
the  families  in  America.  As  a  result  it 
was  modified  to  meet  the  same  income 
qualifications  that  apply  to  public  hous- 
ing. But  what  most  people  do  not  un- 
derstand is  that  this  varies  from  place 
to  place  and  under  the  amended  lan- 
guage, people  living  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Philadelphia,  or  San  Francesco,  can 
get  rent  supplements  even  though  they 
earn  as  much  as  $11,200  or  nearly  twice 
the  median  national  family  income. 

Th's  renticare  program  kills  the  in- 
centive of  the  American  family  to  im- 
prove its  economic  status ;  it  kills  the  in- 
centive of  home  ownership;  it  actually 
places  an  incentive  on  poverty  and  it 
makes  renters  wards  of  the  Government. 
Here  is  how  the  bill  works.  Under  sec- 
tion 101(d)  of  the  bill  the  Housing  Ad- 


ministrator may  subsidize  a  tenant's  rent 
in  an  amount  up  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fair  market  rental  for  the  unit 
and  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  income. 
That  formula  kills  the  incentive  of  the 
American  family  to  improve  its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  efforts.  A 
family  with  $3,000  a  year  income — $250 
a  month — could  live  in  a  $100-a-month 
apartment  and  pay  rent  of  only  $62.50  a 
month — one-fourth  of  income — with  the 
Government  providing  a  subsidy  of 
$37.50  a  month — difference  between  one- 
fourth  of  tenant's  income  and  market 
rent  for  the  unit.  The  disincentive  of 
the  family  to  improve  its  housing  accom- 
modations is  readily  apparent.  Should 
that  $250-a-month  family's  income  in- 
crease to  $300  a  month,  its  rent  payment 
would  increase  to  $75  a  month  and  the 
Federal  subsidy  would  drop  to  $25  a 
month.  And,  of  course,  if  the  family's 
income  increased  to  $400  a  month,  it 
would  pay  the  full  market  rent  of  $100 
a  month  as  one-fourth  of  family  income 
of  $400  a  month  would  equal  full  market 
rent  for  the  unit.  In  other  words,  the 
family  with  $250-a-month  income  has 
no  incentive  to  improve  its  living  accom- 
modations by  increasing  its  earnings  to 
enable  it  to  rent  better  accommodations. 
It  can  live  in  the  same  accommodations 
with  $250-a-month  income  as  it  could  if 
it  increased  its  income  to  $400  a  month. 
In  other  words,  an  incentive  is  placed  on 
poverty,  since  the  administration  chooses 
to  use  the  figure  of  $3,000  as  being  in  the 
poverty  classification. 

The  forjnula  also  produces  another 
type  of  disincentive  to  a  family  improv- 
ing its  living  accommodations  by  its 
own  efforts.  That  $250-a-month-income 
family  might  decide  it  wants  to  live  in  a 
$200-a-month  apartment  instead  of  the 
$100-a-month  unit.  Under  the  formula 
it  could  do  so.  And  under  the  other 
proposed  provisions  of  this  section,  this 
still  would  be  true.  The  primary  re- 
quirement for  a  qualified  tenant  is  that 
he  be  unable  to  obtain  standard  pri- 
vately owned  housing  at  a  rental  no 
more  than  one-fourth  of  his  income. 
As  far  as  the  proposed  law  is  concerned, 
that  standard  housing  could  be  stand- 
ard housing  suitable  to  the  tenant's 
needs  or  suitable  to  his  desires.  The 
Administrator  could  decide  either  way. 
The  family  would  pay  the  same  one- 
fourth  of  its  income  as  rent  or  $62.50  a 
month  and  the  Government  would  pay 
an  increased  subsidy  of  $137.50  a  month 
to  make  up  the  balance  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket rent  for  the  unit.  Under  the  for- 
mula the  way  to  better  housing  is  in- 
creased Federal  subsidy  rather  than  in- 
creased individual  effort. 

Another  example  would  be  a  family 
living  in  New  York  with  a  total  family- 
annual  income  of  $11,200.  Under  the 
housing  law,  up  to  $2,300  is  allowed  as 
exemptions,  not  countable  in  tabulating 
total  family  income.  With  the  exemp- 
tion, this  leaves  total  annual  income  of 
$8,900.  One-fourth  of  this  is  $2,225,  a 
monthly  figure  of  about  $185.  This 
family  could  live  in  an  apartment  cost- 
ing $300  per  month,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  subsidize  the  difference  be- 
tween $185  and  $300,  or  $115  per  month. 


When  another  head  of  a  family  earn- 
ing $400  a  month  and  paying  $100  a 
month  rent — without  any  help  from 
Uncle  Sam — saw  that  his  neighbor,  earn- 
ing far  less  than  he,  was  able  to  move 
into  a  much  better  apartment  with  no 
increase  in  his  rent  payments,  he  sud- 
denly would  wake  up  to  the  possibility 
of  the  formula.  This  family,  otherwise 
eligible  for  rent  supplements,  by  free 
choice  could  be  living  in  standard  but 
crowded  quarters.  The  head  of  the 
family  simply  does  not  want  to  allocate 
more  than  $100  a  month  of  his  income 
to  housing.  With  the  balance  of  his  in- 
come he  prefers  to  enjoy  other  ameni- 
ties of  life,  such  as  a  second  car  or  an 
extra  week's  vacation.  Rent  supple- 
ment is  his  easy  way  out.  He  would  be 
eligible  for  subsidy  in  a  more  expensive 
apartment.  He,  too,  would  move  to  the 
$200-a-month  apartment.  He  would 
continue  to  pay  only  $100  a  month  of  his 
income  as  rent  because  the  Government 
would  provide  the  other  $100  a  month 
necessary  to  cover  the  market  rent  for 
the  unit. 

This  formula  is  a  formula  for  killing 
the  American  incentive  system  of  im- 
proving one's  lot  by  one's  own  effort. 
This  would  be  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses  via  Federal  subsidies. 

To  own  one's  own  home,  no  matter 
how  modest,  is  the  goal  of  the  typical 
American  family.  The  rent  supplement 
kills  the  incentive  of  a  family  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Under  FHA  underwriting 
standards  a  family  with  $3,000-a-year 
Income  can  afford  to  purchase  a  home 
costing  21/2  times  that  amount  or  a  $7,500 
home.  The  housing  cost  of  such  a  home 
would  approximate  $60  a  month.  But 
as  noted  in  the  illustration  above,  the 
$3.000-a-year  family  by  paying  $62.50  a 
month  as  rent  could  live  in  a  partially 
federally  subsidized  $100-a-month  rental 
tmlt.  The  cost  of  such  a  dwelling  unit 
would  approximate  $12,500.  Or,  as  above 
noted,  that  same  family  could  also  live 
in  a  $200-a-month  rental  unit  and  pay 
only  $62.50  of  its  income  a  month  as 
rent  with  the  balance  of  $137.50  paid  by 
the  Government  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment formula.  The  cost  of  the  $200-a- 
month  rental  unit  would  approximate 
$25,000.  Why  would  a  family  strive  to 
own  a  $7,500  home  when  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  monthly  outlay  for 
housing  it  could  rent  a  $12,500  or  $25,000 
cost  dwelling  unit?  Not  only  would  the 
rent  supplement  proposal  kill  Incentive 
for  homeownership,  it  also  would  be  a 
powerful  incentive  for'  a  family  to  dis- 
continue homeownership  and  become  a 
renter  on  the  Federal  dole.  That  runs 
counter  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Home  ownership  preserves  family  life. 
Home  ownership  can  do  more  in  a  minute 
to  keep  communism  from  our  shores  than 
the  FBI,  the  CIA,  and  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  can  do  in  a  lifetime. 
Proponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  it  has  a  price  tag  of  only  $7.5  bil- 
lion but  they  are  not  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  these  rent  supplements  are 
contracted  on  a  40-year  basis  at  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $150  million— this 
adds  some  $6  billion  to  the  price  tag 
or  a  total  of  over  $13  billion. 
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EAPiD  TRANSIT  as  to  Why  Only  1  of  the  15  requests  Is  ever  Poles   for   surplus   American   foodstuffs, 

rr^      «^„co    «f    T?Anrp.:pntntivp«;    has  mentioned  publicly  as  foreign  aid.  Public  Law  480. 

^H  i^H^PntLtoriSate  where  lit  ^''''''''^  y°""'       .  „  This  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 

passed  and  sent  to  the  benate,  wnere  it  otto  e.  Passman,  foiiorv  in  thP  rPB<?nnine  nf  those  who  be- 

^doubtedly   will  be   approved,   a  rapid  chairman,    Foreign    Operations    Sub-  ^.^l^^'^.^^.fJf^?^^^ 

transit  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  committee  on  Appropriations.  Heve  that  unlunit^ed  foreign  aid  fmids 

ThiTbill  authorized  the  expenditure  of  (Enclosure.)                                     .  can  succeed  in  bringmg  Communists  to 

almost  $500  million  to  construct  a  sub-  --           ,  ^       ,„    ,„  the  side  of  the  West, 

fr^  svstem  here  in  the  District.     The  New  foreign  aid  funds  requested  so  far  m  Here  is  another  example  of  the  fuzzy- 

Jlederal  G^vernmeS  is  underwriting  the  ^^'^    ^  headed  thinking  in  the  State  Depart- 

tntal  expense  and  even  the  proponents  Foreign  assistance  requests.  ment.    Everyone   is   familiar   with   the 

°i    if   tv,ot  tbt.:  iQ  nnlv  thP  first  steo  ^^  amended    mutual  secu-  attacks  of  Sukarno  and  the  Indonesians 

ThTsvS  IS  to  be  expanSedTnto  Vir-'        '''^^ .-7-  •3.459. 470. 000  United  States,  its  Embassies,  its 

The  system  is  to  oe  expanaea  into  vir  Receipts  and  recoveries  from  uKrori^^c  onri  thpir  «iPi7iirP<;  nf  Ampriran- 

ginia  and  Maryland,  adding  considerably        previous  credits 209, 770, 000  libraries,  and  their  seizures  of  American 

io  the  cost.     The  taxpayers  of  America  MiUtary  assistance  advisory  owned     Industries.     Likewise     we     are 

me  going  to  eventually  foot  this  biU.        group 76,000.000  familiar  with  Sukarno  s  efforts  to  destroy 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  of  the  6th  Export-import  Bank   (long-       ^^^^^^^  Malaysia  and  his  honey-foggling  with 

ni^trirtnf  Ohio  have  to  subsidize  the        term   credits) 900,000.000  the  Communists.    In  fact,  Congress  be- 

f  o^c^^rt^tinn  nf  thp  citizens  of  Mary-  P"^"c  Law  480  (agricultural  came  so  incensed  with  his  activities  that 

InS^^S?  and  the  Sict  of  Co-        commodities) .- 1. 658. 000. 000  it  amended  the  foreign  aid  bill  prevent- 

land,  Vu-gmia.  ana  rne  uistrici  01  v.o  mter-Amerlcan  Development  ,                fnrthpr  aid    both  economic  and 

lumbia?    A  transportation  system  is  like  ^^^^  (Latin  America) .—       705. 88O.  000  "J,^.f„"l   ^^  inLnPsia^  unlS  th?  PrS^^ 

a  utility  and  the  users  and  those  bene-  international      Development  ^'^^T'       ^^f  ?^  tio  ^^H^JiLUrf^t 

fiting  from  it  should  have  to  pay  for  it.        Association  (IDA) 104. 000, 000  dent  deemed  it  m  the  national  interest 

not  the  residents  of  Ohio  or  anywhere    Peace  corps 115.000. 000  Everyone   also  is   aware   that  Sukarno 

iicn  for  thnt  mattpr  Contributions  to  Internation-  with  the  aid  of  the  Communists  IS  trying 

else  lor  xnai  maiber.                                         ^^   organizations 96,953.000  to  take  over  southeast  Asia. 

FOREIGN  AID  Permanent          construction  3^^.  ^ow  in  the  midst  of  all  this  con- 

When  the  Congress  considered  foreign        overseas  (military) 85. 986. 000  ^^^^^  ^^^  aggression  by  Sukarno  and 

aid  the  Johnson  proposal  for  $3.4  billion  ^'^'J^^il^^^L-.^:"!"^^"                    gg  200  000  Indonesia,  the  State  Department  is  urg- 

was  labeled  as  a  "bare  bones"  request,  j^"^^"    islands                "'         h!  733!  000  ing  a  private  U.S.  firm  to  sell  a  highly 

I  challenged  that  position  and  stated    Migrants  and  refugees 7,575,000  sophisticated   military   communications 

that  the  State  Department  was  mislead-  Atxjmic  Energy   commission  system  to  the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces. 

ing  the  American  taxpayer.     I  pointed        (overseas) 5.900,000  -j-j^  system  Is  difficult  to  intercept  and 

out  that  much  more  than  this  was  being  mter-Amerlcan  Highway  monitor  and  is  jam  proof. 

funneled  into  foreign  aid  and  also  called        (Latin  America) 4. 000, 000  ^^  ^^  all-out  war  should  erupt  between 

attention  to  the  unexpended  balances  fnroian  aid  re-  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  this  would  pro- 
still  in  the  fund.    Recently,  I  received  a  qSest^^ist   e   months  vide  a  decided  edge  to  Indonesia.    It  is 

letter  from  the  Honorable  Otto  Pass-               ^^   ^ggg 7,512,467,000  quite  probable  that  Sukarno  would  turn 

MAN,   Democrat   and   chairman   of   the  ottoE  Passman  this  system  over  to  Russia.    After  all. 

Appropriations   Subcommittee   on   For-  chairmar^      Foreign     operations'  Sub-  she  is  supplying  Sukarno  with  miUtary 

eign  Aid.    Mr.  Passman  is  probably  the  committee  on  Appropriations.  aid  in  enormous  amounts.    Or  what  Is 

most  knowledgeable  man  in  Congress  on  ^     4.1,  *  to  prevent  him  from  turning  It  over  to 

this  subject  of  foreign  aid  expenditures.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  ^^^  vieteong  to  be  used  against  Amer- 

The  following  is  his  letter  verbatim:  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise  and  tne  j^j^^^ boys' 

A  great  American  once  said:  "It  is  true  value  of  our  dollar  droPS    Or^y  ?,^^\^^^^  Yet,  our  State  Department  is  pressur- 

that  you  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the    Government    announced    that    the  ^  ^g    industry  to  make  this  sale. 

the  time;   you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  Consumer    Price    Index    had    risen    to  rr^Jcie  „  foreign  policy' 

people  all  of  the  time:  but  you  can't  fool  $110.1.     The  index  means  that  it  COSt  •i"^a«>»  u     B    t~     J 

all  of  the  people   all  of  the  time."     This  $11.01   to  purchase  items  in  June  that  _^_^^^___^_ 

statement  was  made  before  America  started  ^q^^  ^iq  ^n  the  1957-59  base  period.    The 

the  foreign  giveaway  program.  Labor  Department  reported  this  was  the  ,  ^             •         j 

Requests  for  new  foreign  aid  funds  so  far  v-i„i,est  Quarterly  rise  since  1957.  A  Vibrant  Era  of  Opportunity  and 

this  year  amount  to  $7,512,467,000.    I  am  at-  *"B"^°^  vi"«          j  w,        , 

t.iching.  hereto,  a  list  showing  the  15  sepa-  foreign  policy  treedom 

rate  requests  for  foreign  aid  funds.    Only  the  our  State  Department  argues  that  if  

first  Item  on  the  attached  list  Is  ever  men-  ^g  grant  Communist  nations  foreign  aid  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

tioned  publicly  as  being  foreign  aid.    The  ^nd  preferential  trade  conditions  this  Will  of 

other  14  items  are  just  as  much  foreign  aid  Communists  tO  our  side  and  draw  „.     ..-^^   pwjppro 

as  your  hand  is  a  part  of  your  body.  rhLJ^  owov  frnm  Rn<;sift  and  Red  China  HON.   CLAUDE   PtrPtK 

On  June  30.  1965.  unliquidated  funds  from  them  away  from  RUfSia  ^"^,  "^,^-5^^?: 

prior  years'  authority  to  the  credit  of  these  They  say  if  we  "sell"  them  SUrplUS  foodS  of  Florida 

15  items  amounted  to  $10,605,738,000.    If  the  under  Public  Law  480  the  captive  people  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Congress  approves  the  full  additional  $7,512,-  in  these  Communist  nations  will  know  Tuesday  August  3,  1965 

467,000    that    the    administration    has    re-  jt  jg  America  that  is  giving  them  the 

quested  In  new  funds  this  year,  then  there  ^^^^     Incidentally  under  the  "sales"  of  Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 

will  be  a  staggering  total  available  for  dis-  food  through  Public  Law  480  this  money  President  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 

bursement  In  the  amount  of  $18,118,205,000.  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  United  States  our  most  eloquent  spokesmen  for  the  hu- 

The  $7,512,467,000  requested  In  new  funds  °°^^  ^       ^^  ^^e  nation  making  the  "pur-  manitarian   progress  of   our  great  Na- 

S'^$iTb^ri?L';°iJ".rort"o?^rSStr  chL^e-SidVanomy  be  used  fo'r  programs  tion.     He  has  demonstrated   this  o^^^^^ 

propriation  bill  for  the  International  Mone-  to  develop  that  nation  or  in  some  case  again,  as  he  has  so  niany  times  in  tne 

tary  Fund  so  that  It  would  apply  to  the  fiscal  for  maintenance  of  our  embassies,  and  past,  in  the  splendid  address  ne  nas  pre- 

year  which  ended  on  June  30.  1965,  rather  go  forth,  in  that  country.  pared  for  the  55th  annual  conventimi  01 

than  to  the  new  fiscal  year.    Neither  does  it  Recent  newspaper  reports  indicate  that     the  National  Urban  League  at  the  Eden 

Include  the  $4  billion  annual  interest  we  are  Communist  Poland  has  turned  down  the  Roc  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach.    I  am  proud 

paying  on  the  money  we  have  previously  bor-  j.gqugst  f or  a  U  S  delegation,  headed  by  to  have  this  address  delivered  in  my  dis- 

rowed  to  give  away.  .^.^^  President  HUMPHREY,  to  attend  the    trict  and  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 

How  any  administration  could  dissipate  dedication  of  a  new  hospital  financed  by  my  colleagues: 

^ZlTJ"^''^rT  ^°7'«"/'^^/  Z'JIn  US    funds      A  modern   and   expensive  remarks  bt  Vice  Pkes^ent  Hubert 

doing  is  beyond  the  realm  of  sane,  human  ,      \  .          ."              .       .        ^.  ^i,  ~,4iHnn-  wmwuHPirY 

understanding.     I  hope  that  the  circulation  facility.  With  a  price  tag  of  $11  million.  Humphrey 

of   the   startling   information   contained   in  it  was  built  in  Krakow.                     ,,          v,         ^  ""  "^^^^^^  ?°''T'l>,^  Sttion^i    Urb^ 

this  letter  will  be  broad  enough  to  cause  the  Financing  of  the  hospital  was  through     with    my    friends    of    the    National    Urban 

American  people  to  demand  an  explanation  the  accumulation  of  money  paid  by  the     League. 
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This  organization  was  founded  In  1910  In 
the  midst  of  the  progressive  era.  You  retain 
today  the  spirit  of  that  era — the  spirit  of 
Innovation,  experimentation,  and  commit- 
ment to  social  JusUce.  You  are  still  on  the 
frontUnes  of  social  and  economic  reform — 
grappling  with  the  basic  Issues  of  employ- 
ment, education,  housing,  health  care,  and 
recreation. 

During  the  years  of  your  founding,  the 
American  people  worked  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Individual  In  a 
time  of  rapid  Industrialization— attempting 
to  build  a  social  and  economic  order  free  of 
special  privilege  and  discrimination. 

These  same  Issues  of  social  and  economic 
justice  concern  the  American  people  today. 
For    the    truth    is   simply   this:    We    need 
everybody    in    the    difficult    task    of    self- 
government. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
squandering  the  resources  of  human  skills. 
Intellect,  and  ability  through  discrimination, 
poverty,  disease,  and  Illiteracy. 

And.  for  the  first  time  In  history,  this 
Nation  possesses  the  intellectual  resources 
and  economic  power  to  make  every  American 
a  full  partner  In  this  enterprise  of  democracy. 
We  possess  the  knowledge  and  the  wealth. 
But  do  we  also  possess  the  courage  and  com- 
passion to  do  this  Job?  Do  we  have  the  inner 
strength  needed  to  build  a  society  where 
every  citizen  enjoys  an  equal  chance  In  fact — 
and  not  Just  In  theory? 

In  recent  years  the  American  people  have 
demonstrated  their  Intention  to  answer  "yes" 
to  these  questions. 

We  have,  for  example,  witnessed  the  virtual 
elimination  of  legalized  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination In  America. 

Many  brave  and  co\irageous  people,  both 
black  and  white,  have  risked  their  lives,  and 
sometimes  lost  their  lives,  in  carrying  forward 
this  assault  upon  the  barriers  of  legalized 
discrimination. 

We  can  look  with  pride  upon  the  dignity 
and  compassion,  yes,  even  the  love,  which 
has  characterized  the  efforts  of  these 
courageous  Americans. 

Their  actions  have  demonstrated  that  free- 
dom still  lives  on  these  shores.  They  have 
shown  us  that  the  quest  for  freedom  Is  the 
strongest  and  most  compelling  force  In  the 
world. 

With  the  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
culminating  In  the  historic  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  case  In  1954 — and  with  the 
series  of  congressional  actions  leading  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965 — the  initial  phase  of  the 
civil  rights  struggle  Is  now  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  until  these  de- 
cisions of  our  Government  are  fully  Imple- 
mented. But  the  fact  these  decisions  were 
taken  demonstrates,  in  compelling  fashion, 
the  Intention  of  the  American  people  to  ban- 
iBh  legalized  Inequality  and  discrimination 
forever. 

In  recent  years  we  have  also  witnessed 
what  your  executive  director,  Whitney  M. 
Young,  Jr.,  has  termed  the  quiet  revolu- 
tion— a  revolution  stemming  from  the  en- 
couraging increase  of  Negro  enrollment  in 
college  and  professional  schools,  from  the 
rising  level  of  Income  among  Negroes,  from 
the  availability  of  more  challenging  and  re- 
sponsible Job  opportunities,  and  from  the 
declining  rate  of  school  dropouts  among 
Negroes  as  compared  to  the  population  In 
general. 

Everyday  we  encounter  fresh  evidence  that 
Negro  Americans  are  succeeding  despite  the 
handicaps  of  prejudice,  of  closed  doors,  of 
limited  or  nonexistent  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  the  deep  psychological 
wound  Of  being  a  Negro  In  a  period  where 
this  usually  implied  second-class  citizenship 
and  the  back  of  the  bus. 

There  are,  then,  definite  signs  that  our 
country  will  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 


every  American  with  the  chance  to  pursue  his 
individual  destiny  in  a  climate  of  dignity  and 
freedom. 

Yet,  as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
his  historic  address  at  Howard  University: 
"For  the  great  majority  of  Negro  Americans — 
the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  uprooted,  and 
the  dispossessed — there  is  a  much  grimmer 
story  •  •  •  for  them  the  walls  are  rising  and 
the  gulf  Is  widening." 

We  are,  In  fact.  In  danger  of  creating  two 
separate  and  distinct  Negro  Americas.  One 
America,  comprised  of  a  minority  of  Negroes 
entering  the  middle  class,  has  been  the 
beneflclary  of  the  very  real  progress  we  see 
about  us.  The  other  America,  inhabited 
largely  by  the  residents  of  our  xirban  ghettoes 
and  rural  slums,  has  been  Increasingly  iso- 
lated from  this  progress — shunted  aside  in 
this  march  toward  freedom  and  Justice. 

In  his  Howard  University  tiddress.  President 
Johnson  set  forth  the  tragic  dimensions  of 
this  American  failure — this  broadening  of 
the  gap  between  the  vibrant  promise  of 
America  and  its  hollow  fulfillment: 

Today  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes  Is  twice  as  high  as  among  whites. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  about  equal. 

Today  the  unemplojrment  rate  for  Negro 
teenage  boys  is  23  percent  as  against  13  per- 
cent for  whites  unemployed.  In  1948  it  was 
actually   lower  for  Negro   youth. 

Today  the  median  Income  of  Negro  fami- 
lies compared  to  whites  Is  lower  than  It  was 
a  decade  ago. 

Today  Infant  mortality  of  nonwhltes  is  90 
percent  greater  than  whites.  In  1940  it  was 
70  percent. 

Today  the  number  of  white  families  living 
in  poverty  has  decreased  27  percent  since 
1947.  The  number  of  poor  nonwhlte  families 
has  dropped  only  3  percent. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  these  facta 
honestly.  The  time  has  come  to  appreciate 
how  we  have  largely  failed  to  make  equal 
opportunity  meaningful  In  many  people's 
lives  as  well  In  the  Nation's  laws.  The  time 
has  come  to  recognize  that  although  our  laws 
are  more  Just  than  ever  before.  Justice  Is  for 
many  a  distant  and  unrealized  promise. 

As  we  enter  this  new  phase  of  the  Negro's 
struggle — the  phase  dedicated  to  securing 
economic  and  social  Justice — two  general 
problems  must  be  isolated  and  confronted — 
problems  of  substance  and  problems  of  spirit. 
We  know  that  the  problems  of  substance 
are  complex  and  Intertwined.  We  cannot 
identify  a  single  aspect  of  the  Negro's  life  and 
try  to  deal  with  It  alone. 

We  cannot  emphasize  Just  the  need  for 
more  Jobs,  or  better  housing,  or  improved 
education. 

More  Jobs  cannot  come  without  better 
education. 

Better  education  awaits  stable  families  and 
neighborhoods. 

Stable  families  and  neighborhoods  require 
better  housing  and  health  facilities. 

And  better  housing  and  health  facilities 
call  for  better  Jobs. 

Where  do  you  begin  to  arrest  this  down- 
ward spiral  of  second-rate  education,  func- 
tional illiteracy,  delinquency,  dependence, 
and  despair? 

We  can  only  begin  by  attacking  all  these 
social  and  economic  ills  at  once. 

We  must  also  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  spirit  which  plagues  the  Negro.  We 
must  understand  that  generations  of  preju- 
dice, deprivation,  disease,  and  subservience 
have  sown  among  many  Negroes  the  seeds  of 
profound  despair,  apathy,  indifference,  and 
distrust. 

What  can  we  expect  when  hope  Is  reso- 
lutely crushed  from  the  young,  when  there 
are  no  Jobs  even  for  the  educated,  and  no 
homes  In  good  neighborhoods  even  for  the 
hardworking? 

What  can  we  expect  when  a  man's  dally 
regimen  Is  a  combination  of  humiliation,  in- 
sxilt.  and  embarrassment? 


Is  It  surprising  that  authorities  on  human 
rights  emphasize  the  need  to  replace  the  atti- 
tudes of  unimportance  and  inferiority  with 
the  qualities  of  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence? 

The  origins  of  this  crisis  of  the  spirit  lie 
in  old  brutalities.  Its  impact  is  the  result 
of  past  Injustice.  And  its  virulence  is  b\is- 
talned  by  present  prejudices. 

So  progress  toward  full  citizenship  will 
come  not  only  v?lth  liberation  from  discrim- 
ination In  housing,  education,  and  Jobs,  but 
also  with  liberation  of  the  spirit. 

Liberation  of  the  spirit  Involves  the  exer- 
cise of  man's  uniquely  human  capacities :  the 
potentiality  for  creativity  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  excellence.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  produce  not  only  a  climate  of 
equal  rights,  but  one  of  equal  respect  as  well. 
We  make  no  pretense  at  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  must  be  done  to  combat  this 
dual  challenge  of  substance  and  spirit. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  are  com- 
mitted to  this  complex  task. 

And  we  know  that  cooperation  must  be  the 
keynote — cooperation  between  public  and 
private,  between  National,  State,  and  local, 
between  all  concerned  parties.  Only  such  a 
broad  assault — with  a  sense  of  commitment 
and  Imagination  unknown  until  now — will 
be  capable  of  altering  this  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  disintegration. 

In  no  area  is  there  greater  opportunity  for 
constructive,  cooperative  relations  than 
President  Johnson's   war  on  poverty. 

We  are  committed  to  mobilizing  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation  to  lift  35  million  Amerl- 
cans  out  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  pov- 
erty Into  the  fresh.  Invigorating  air  of  self- 
sufficiency.  This  Is  a  task  worthy  of  a  free 
and  compassionate  people. 

And  while  the  Federal  Government  Is  pre- 
pared to  carry  much  of  the  burden,  we  know 
that  victory  ultimately  depends  upon  our 
receiving  the  enthusiastic  supjxirt  of  such 
nongovernmental  groups  as  the  National 
Urban  League. 

We  are  especially  gratified  that  many 
Urban  League  chapters  have  already  assumed 
responsibility  for  local  antlpoverty  programs. 
And  your  continued  assistance  Is  crucial. 

We  need  your  help  In  reaching  the  p«or  and 
demonstrating  to  them  that  opportunity  for 
a  new  life  does  exist. 

We  need  your  help  in  developing  neighbor- 
hood organizations  and  block  councils — those 
units  so  vital  In  the  struggle  for  self-suffi- 
ciency and  self-respect. 

We  need  your  help  In  developing  anti- 
poverty  approaches  and  techniques  which 
have  direct  impact  on  the  lives  of  people. 

We  need  your  help  In  finding  meaningful 
Jobs  for  those  who  participate  In  training 
and  educational  programs — and  In  expand- 
ing housing  facilities  and  other  allied  com- 
munity services. 

And  we  need  your  help  in  developing  lead- 
ership to  carry  forward  the  war  on  poverty, 
to  plan  and  administer  community  action 
programs — Head  Start  projects.  Job  Corps 
centers  and  the  like — and  to  develop  con- 
structive recommendations  for  Improving  the 
operation  of  the  antlpoverty  program. 

Indeed,  we  encourage  constructive  criti- 
cism. We  Intend  to  discard  programs  that 
don't  work.  We  will  expand  those  that  do. 
And  we  are  depending  upon  you  to  assist  us 
in   reaching  these   decisions. 

The  problems  of  substance  and  spirit  re- 
quire all  the  compassion,  commitment,  and 
in<?enulty  we  can  muster.  Our  labors  must 
be  recorded  not  in  the  headlines  of  the  dally 
press  but  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  seldom  read  newspapers  at  all. 

Our  progress  must  be  measured  not  in 
number  of  programs  funded  or  dollars  al- 
located, but  in  the  improvement  In  the  lives 
of  those  affi'.cted  by  poverty  and  prejudice. 

And,  m  the  end,  our  goal  must  be  to  help 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Negro  America— 
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the  land  left  in  the  backwash  of  recent 
progress — to  step  forward  confidently  into 
this  new,  vibrant  era  of  opportunity  and 
freedom. 


Kern  Coanty  Youth  Are  Outstanding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF   CAXIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  strength  of  our  great 
country  is  the  quality  of  its  people  and 
the  opportunity  given  them  to  develop 
their  best  talents  to  the  utmost  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  equality. 
Daily  we  are  gratified  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  young  people  and  I  wish 
to  present  two  illustrations  of  accom- 
plishment from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  first  of  these  was  announced  in 
the  Bakersfield  Califomian  of  Saturday, 
July  10,  1965: 

Bakersfield   College   Singers   Take   Inter- 
national Concert 

Bakersfield  College  won  the  international 
trophy  for  mixed  choirs  yesterday  at  the 
Llangollen  International  Musical  Eisteddfod 
(song  and  poetry  festival)  Wales  although 
nearly  half  the  singers  had  colds. 

They  competed  before  an  audience  of  10,- 
000  against  15  of  the  world's  best  choirs, 
from  11  countries. 

The  change  from  Bakersfield's  sunny  cli- 
mate to  chilly,  damp  Britain  gave  many  of 
the  Bakersfield  singers  the  snlffies. 

But  In  spite  of  this,  they  piled  up  263 
points,  one  more  than  the  Marlakoren  Sing- 
ers of  Vasteras,  Sweden. 

Adjudicator  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  sug- 
gested warm  hearts  must  be  behind  the 
warm  tones  produced  by  the  Bakersfield 
choir.  "They  at  once  thrilled  us  and  en- 
gaged our  sympathy,"  he  added. 

The  choir  may  return  home  to  National 
and  State  honors. 

Art  Boehnlng,  civic  leader  and  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Bakersfield  College  Choir's 
trip  abroad,  today  sent  messages  to  Con- 
gressman Harlan  Hagen  and  Senators 
Thomas  Kuchel  and  George  Murphy  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  the  choir's  trltunph 
In  song  was  an  International  triumph 

The  victory  brings  attention  to  the  cul- 
tural achievements  of  this  country  and  of 
an  American  Junior  college. 

He  said  college  choir  members  achieved 
their  triumph  by  steadfast  devotion  to  their 
art.  In  addition,  they  worked  hard  at  many 
endeavors  to  help  pay  their  own  expenses  to 
the  Eisteddfod. 

"If  they  should  be  Invited  to  Washington, 
DC.  to  sing  on  the  White  House  lawn  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  re- 
ceive national  recognition.  It  would  mean 
much  to  these  outstanding  young  people," 
Boehnlng  wired. 

Boehnlng  said  the  international  triumph 
for  the  Bakersfield  College  choristers  was  also 
a  triumph  for  the  State  of  California  and 
the  State  will  also  play  a  role  in  their  Au- 
gust 3  welcome  home. 

Senator  Walter  Stlern  and  Assemblyman 
John  C.  Williamson  and  Jack  T.  Casey  will 
be  among  those  to  welcome  home  the  choir, 
Boehnlng  said.  He  reported  an  invitation 
is  being  extended  to  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
to  attend  the  welcome-home  ceremonies. 


The  choir  won  Its  international  triumph 
Friday  and  was  awarded  the  International 
trophy  along  with  a  cash  award  of  450  pounds 
sterling  (about  $1,260).  The  director  is 
Joseph  Husztl. 

Ray  Petty  placed  second  in  the  tenors' 
solo  contest  and  Patricia  Varney  third  In  the 
altos'  contest.  The  madrigal  ensemble  of 
the  choir  placed  seventh. 

The  choir  returned  to  London  Friday  to 
sing  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  there.  The  choir 
win  sing  the  Sunday  Mass  July  18  at  the 
Munich  Cathedral.  Singing  tours  of  Holland 
and  Germany  will  follow  with  concerts  at 
Bonn,  and  Heidelberg. 

The  choir  Is  scheduled  to  give  an  open- 
air  concert  In  St.  Mark's  Square  In  Rome 
and  to  sing  in  Florence.  The  singers  will 
leave  Italy  July  29  and  stop  brlefiy  In  Svrttz- 
erland  and  Paris  before  returning  to  New 
York  August  3. 

If  a  reception  is  held  for  the  choir  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  It  probably  will  be  August 
4,  or  even,  August  3,  depending  upon  the 
time  of  arrival. 

Dr.  Ed  Simonsen,  president  of  the  Bakers- 
field College,  when  told  of  the  international 
victory  achieved  by  the  choir  said : 

"I  am  very  proud  and  happy,  but  not  too 
surprised  that  they  won.  These  young  peo- 
ple put  all  their  best  efforts  Into  this  project 
for  months.  We  know  how  hard  they  worked 
to  make  the  trip,  and  In  addition  to  the 
many  long  hours  they  rehearsed  to  become 
the  champions  they  are.  This  victory  brings 
not  only  great  honor  to  Bakersfield  College, 
but  to  Kern  County  and  California  and  it 
Is  also  a  national  honor. 

"The  singers  and  the  college  could  not  have 
achieved  so  much  without  the  fine  commu- 
nity backing  given  them.  They  were  singing 
as  much  for  their  community  as  for  their 
college." 

Chaperons  for  the  trip  are  choir  director 
Joseph  B.  Husztl  and  Mrs.  Husztl.  Miss  Marl- 
belle  Murray.  Miss  Helen  Welsch,  Roger 
Winter,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Braun. 

Choir  members  are:  Lana  Sue  Widener, 
Jane  C.  Chapln,  Janet  I.  Cheary.  Ashley  K. 
Cooper.  Patricia  Ann  Welsel,  Helen  Clanln, 
Ronald  L.  Henson,  Joyce  I.  Caldwell,  Robert 
E.  Whitchurch,  James  D.  Hamman,  Charlie 
E.  Walker,  Kathleen  Bulkeley,  Edna  L.  Rol- 
lins, Patricia  C.  Varney,  Laurel  Ann  Miller, 
Charlotte  Gaines,  Daniel  K.  Snlffln,  Jordan 
L.  Grant,  Bonnye  R.  Conner,  Roger  W.  Jobe, 
William  R.  Matlock,  Mary  Jane  Anderson, 
Don  Gllkison,  Richard  B.  Dixon,  Paye  D. 
Mahoney,  Robert  W.  Dallons,  John  A.  Brady, 
Katherine  Ann  Clark,  Roxanne  A.  Tigner, 
Margie  N.  Debord,  Sara  Lynn  Kinney,  Janice 
L.  Stone.  Eddie  J.  Murders,  Prank  L.  Saxton, 
Marilyn  J.  Bauer.  Ramona  Forquera.  Karen 
Hodson.  Ray  Petty.  Vlckl  Leech.  Lonnl  Rae 
Doss.  Richard  Paul,  James  Dunaway,  William 
Grlsham,  Janet  P.  Plummer,  Roberto  Mendez, 
Alice  G.  Torres,  Judith  Ann  Fryer,  Jean  Clark. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  prize 
won  by  the  Bakersfield  College  singers 
is  the  most  signal  honor  to  be  won  by 
mixed  choirs  and  in  further  recognition 
of  their  achievement  they  will  be  re- 
ceived by  President  Johnson  at  the  White 
House  this  Wednesday.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Bakersfield  College  has  only 
2  years  to  build  a  choir  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  junior  college  with  only 
a  2-year  program.  This  fact,  too,  is  a 
favorable  commentary  on  the  quality  of 
education  offered  in  California  at  all 
levels  of  training. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  the 
commentary  entitled  "Pipefuls"  by  Jim 
Day  which  appeared  In  the  July  23, 1965, 
issue  of  the  Bakersfield  Califomian. 


PXPETDLS 


(By  Jim  Day) 
Milton  Reed,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Taunton  Daily  Gazette  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
writes  Walter  Kane  about  a  recent  experi- 
ence which  conveys  a  nice  compliment  to 
Bakersfield  yovmgsters. 

"I  spotted  two  sightseeing  buses  parked 
at  the  center  of  Taunton,  Mass.  Upon  see- 
ing a  large  group  of  young  people  about  them 
I  sent  one  of  our  reporters  over  to  see  if  there 
was  a  story  and  later  I  went  over  myself  and 
gave  them  some  copies  of  oxir  paper  to  take 
home  as  souvenirs.  As  you  can  see  by  read- 
ing the  story  we  were  much  impressed  by 
the  splendid  behavior  of  this  group.  They 
were  perfect  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  really 
was  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  such  a  fine  group 
especially  after  reading  about  so  many  rlota 
about  the  country  during  the  last  few  weeks." 
The  report  about  the  86  California  teen- 
agers having  lunch  in  Taunton  is  quoted  in 
part: 

"As  a  few  of  them  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  superior  courthouse,  they 
noticed  a  shaggy  looking  young  man  in  loud 
clothes  stroll  by.  They  chuckled  to  them- 
selves and  referred  to  him  privately  as  a 
pseudosurfer. 

"Several  of  the  young  boys,  all  with  care- 
fully groomed  haircuts,  explained  that  the 
group  Is  conscious  of  Its  tourist  appearance. 
They  told  of  one  boy  who  had  submitted  to 
a  haircut  for  the  trip  and  of  their  policy  to 
wear  ties  and  jackets  In  the  larger  cities. 
The  girls,  they  said,  could  not  wear  slacks  in 
larger  cities.  Furthermore  even  at  brief  stops 
such  as  Tavmton,  shirt  taUs  must  be  tucked 
in  and  feet  shod. 

"They  found  the  South  much  friendlier 
than  the  Northeast.  One  boy  commented 
about  New  York,  'In  3  days  only  one  person 
smiled  at  us."  " 

Further  corroboration  of  the  excellent  im- 
pression the  county's  touring  youngsters  have 
made  is  contained  in  another  letter  to  Pub- 
lisher Kane  from  Robert  B.  Devlne  of  Bufl^alo 
N.Y.,  who  is  quoted  in  part: 

"Many  words  have  been  written  dwelling 
on  the  faults  of  our  young  people  in  thalr 
teens. 

"May  I  call  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  Bakersfield  the 
very  fine  Impression  we  gained  of  your  com- 
munity from  a  group  of  your  young  people 
in  this  age  classification. 

"We  were  able  to  observe  these  young  folks 
the  evening  of  July  8,  and  during  their  de- 
parture at  a  motel  in  the  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  area. 
Their  conduct  and  friendly  manner  was  most 
heartening  and  this  message  is  to  commend 
these  young  men  and  women  and  the  com- 
munity of  Bakersfield." 

There  are  six  adult  leaders  taking  some 
80  students  on  a  9,600-mlle  tour  that  waa 
begun  last  June  and  which  wUl  be  con- 
cluded this  month.  Mlgs  Apslt  of  this  city 
Is  a  pioneer  here  in  arranging  and  conduct- 
ing such  tours  which  he  has  headed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Jerome  A.  Muzlnlch,  of  this  city,  writes 
Walter  Kane  from  Dubrovnlk,  Yugoslavia, 
giving  him  a  report  concerning  Steve  Strellch 
of  this  city  who  was  Injured  In  an  automobile 
accident  In  Dubrovnlk  while  traveling  with 
Dr.  Chris  Stockton,  of  Bakersfield.  The  car 
at  the  time  was  being  driven  by  the  mayor 
of  Dubrovnlk  and  was  Involved  in  a  collision 
with  a  truck  on  a  one-way  street.  Dr.  Stock- 
ton was  shaken  up  and  severely  bruised. 
Steve  suffered  more  serious  Injuries  but  is 
making  a  good  recovery  In  Yugoslavia.  Dr. 
Stockton  has  returned  here. 
Mr.  Muzlnlch  writes  In  part: 
"I  was  supposed  to  have  met  Steve  in  Bel- 
grade, but  found  there  after  much  statelike 
red  tape,  that  he  had  been  hit  by  a  state 
truck  in  Dubrovnlk,  a  260-mlle  trip  •  •   •  I 
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foiind  him  In  high  spirits  and  well  on  the 
way  to  recovery. 

"Although  he's  covered  in  plaster  from  the 
chest  down  he  will  be  out  ol  his  cocoon 
shortly  after  you  get  this  letter.  Some  rest 
after  that  and  he'll  be  in  fine  shape  for  dove 
season  in  California. 

"I  was  certainly  Impressed  with  Steve's 
doctor.  He's  a  fine  gentlenmn  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  At  36,  he's  sec- 
ond in  command  for  this  area  and  speaks 
seven  languages  Just  for  the  hell  of  it.  We're 
going  fishing  together  in  the  morning." 

Incidentally  I  believe  Dr.  Stockton  went 
fishing  with  the  same  doctor. 

The  foregoing  favorable  comment  with 
respect  to  a  touring  group  of  Kern 
County  high  school  students  is  a  further 
apt  reflection  on  a  representative  group 
of  young  people  from  my  district  and 
invites  attention  to  a  tour  which  is  an 
annual  event  designed  to  better  acquaint 
students  with  the  virtues  of  America. 

The  tour  is  conducted  annually  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marger  Apsit,  of  Bakersfield. 
Mr.  Apsit  is  a  teacher  in  the  Bakers- 
field  high  school  system  and  is  a  former 
college  and  professional  football  player. 
I  would  recommend  that  other  public- 
spirited  citizens  sponsor  such  tours.  The 
young  people  participating  return  home 


with  a  better  knowledge  of  their  country 
and  its  history  and  institutions. 


A  Greeting  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  and  its  endeavors. 
Many  of  us  have  attended  its  annual 
conventions  and  have  been  impressed 
with  its  dedication  to  the  science  of  water 
use,  control  and  conservation. 

Our  good  friend  the  minority  whip, 
Leslie  Arends,  wrote  a  note  of  greetings 
on  June  4  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Buckman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  Include  Mr.  Arends' 
letter . 


Congress  of 
THE  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  4, 1965. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Buckman, 

President,  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Buckman:  I  extend  to  you  and 
to  all  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  my  personal  greetings  and 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Your  contribution  for  the  control  and  bet- 
ter utilization  of  our  country's  water  re- 
soxirces,  for  the  conservation  of  our  farm 
and  timber  land,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauties.  Is  a  contribution  be- 
yond measure.  More  than  any  other  single 
organization,  you  have  brought  about  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  this  rich  heritage,  not 
only  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  us  but  to  be 
so  used  that  the  heritage  Is  enriched  for  those 
who  come  after  us. 

You  have  indeed  accomplished  much.  But, 
knowing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  as  I  do.  you  are  meeting  here  not 
In  self-glory  of  what  has  been  done  but  to 
explore  what  remains  to  be  done. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
most  successful  and  enjoyable  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely,  i 

L.  C.  Arends. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1%5 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  August  3. 
1965 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  spirits, 
whose  power  is  unsearchable,  whose  judg- 
ments are  a  great  deep,  our  feverish 
hearts  are  quieted  as  in  prayer  we  touch 
the  hem  of  Thy  garment. 

As  amid  the  earthquake,  wind  and  fire 
of  this  violent  world  we  wait  for  Thy 
still,  small  voice,  give  us,  we  ask,  sensi- 
tive ears  to  listen,  teachable  minds  to 
learn,  humble  wills  to  obey. 

Here  today  in  this  Chamber  of  na- 
tional deliberation,  let  some  revelation 
of  Thy  light  fall  on  our  darkness,  some 
guidance  from  Thy  wisdom  save  us  in 
our  bewilderment,  some  power  from 
Thine  infinite  resource  strengthen  us  in 
our  need.  Acknowledging  our  oneness 
with  all  humanity,  we  come  as  patriots 
believing  that  our  America  has  come  to 
the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

Because  of  our  sense  of  mission  our 
Nation's  welfare  is  of  supreme  priority 
to  us.  Grateful  for  its  best  traditions, 
anxious  for  its  present  perilous  state, 
prayerful  for  its  sons  who  this  very  hour 
are  fighting  in  liberty's  cause,  we  come 
crying  for  wisdom  for  our  national  lead- 
ers that  we  may  contribute  worthily  to 
mankind's  abiding  peace. 

We  ask  It  in  that  Name  which  Is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  p>e- 
riod  from  August  31  through  September 
6  in  1965,  as  "National  American  Le- 
gion Baseball  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  time  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment Is  limited  to  1 1/2  hours  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
one-half  hour  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Douglas]. 


Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President>- 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  all  the  time 
that  he  might  desire. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIjD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  Augxist 
3,  1965,  be  considered  as  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASE- 
BALL WEEK— LEGISLATIVE  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resxmied  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  In 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  necessary  for  the  call  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  understanding  of  the  portentous 
issue  and  the  great  decision  that  face  the 
Senate  today.  The  days  of  debate  have 
highlighted  the  importance  of  the  deci- 
sion. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  issue  is  what 
politicians  call  a  "sleeper,"  in  that  the 
public  has  not  as  yet  become  aroused  to 
what  is  at  stake,  but  I  believe  it  will. 
Also,  I  believe  it  is  the  kind  of  issue  of 
which  much  can  be  made  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  made  in  future  campaigns. 
It  is  the  kind  of  issue  that  develops  slowly 
when  something  is  done  about  which  the 
people  are  unhappy.  At  some  point  they 
will  suddenly  return  to  the  fact  that  the 
action  has  been  taken  and  it  has  made 
them  unhappy,  and  then  they  will  look 
to  what  we  did  about  it  here — whether 
we  adopted  one  of  the  two  amendments 
or  whether  we  did  nothing.    It  is  our 


job  to  look  down  the  road  of  time  and 
of  tiistory,  and  viewed  in  this  way  the 
issue  is  fully  as  important  as  it  has  been 
made  by  the  opponents  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposals  that  are  before 
the  Senate. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
strikes  me  as  highly  significant  is  that 
the  substitute  amendment  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  has  stood  up 
amazingly  well  in  the  analysis  and  the 
debate  which  has  ensued.  My  staff  and 
I,  together  with  the  aid  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  law,  developed 
this  substitute ;  and  whenever  one  postu- 
lates a  standard  of  this  kind,  he  antic- 
ipates its  being  shot  full  of  holes.  But 
if  nothing  else  results  from  this  effort 
on  my  part,  I  am  now  convinced,  more 
than  ever,  that  if  a  solution  is  desired — 
and  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate — this  is  a 
feasible,  just,  and  constitutional  solu- 
tion. 

Today,  I  wish,  first,  to  deal  with  the 
essential  differences  between  the  substi- 
tute which  I  have  suggested  and  the  orig- 
inal proposal  of  my  beloved  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN] ,  and  then  to  deal  with  the  ma- 
jor arguments  which  have  been  made 
against  any  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  show  how,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  substitute  which  I  suggest 
meets  all  the  arguments  conclusively. 

First  as  to  the'changes :  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  first  change  is  that  in  my  pro- 
posal there  is  a  joinder  of  the  popula- 
tion along  with  geography  or  political 
subdivisions  as  factors  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
reason  why  we  are  here  at  all  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  legislature — and 
undoubtedly  the  one  house  of  a  unicam- 
eral legislature  as  well — must  be  appor- 
tioned strictly  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion— one  man,  one  vote.  The  Court  has 
indicated  that  there  may  be  a  difference 
between  the  two  houses,  but  not  in  the 
matter  of  the  weight  of  voting,  in  ac- 
cordance with  population.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  exactly  how  the 
Court  felt  about  that,  so  I  should  like  to 
read  from  the  decision,  in  slip  opinion 
form,  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  at  page  41.    The  Court  said : 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  concept  of  bi- 
cameralism is  rendered  anachronistic  and 
meaningless  when  the  predominant  basis  of 
representation  in  the  two  State  legislative 
bodies  is  required  to  be  the  same — popula- 
tion. A  prime  reason  for  bicameralism, 
modernly  considered,  Is  to  insure  mature  and 
deliberate  consideration  of.  and  to  prevent 
precipitate  action  on,  proposed  legislative 
measures.  Simply  because  the  controlling 
criterion  for  apportioning  representation  is 
required  to  be  the  same  In  both  houses  does 
uot  mean  that  there  will  be  no  differences  In 
the  composition  and  complexion  of  the  two 
bodies.  Different  constituencies  can  be  rep- 
resented In  the  two  houses.  One  body  could 
be  composed  of  single-member  districts  while 
the  other  could  have  at  least  some  multi- 
member districts.  The  length  of  terms  of 
the  legislators  In  the  separate  bodies  could 
differ.  The  numerical  size  of  the  two  bodies 
could  be  made  to  differ,  even  significantly, 
and  the  geographical  size  of  districts  from 


which  legislators  are  elected  could  also  be 
made  to  differ.  And  apportionment  in  one 
house  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  balance  off 
minor  inequities  in  the  representation  of 
certain  areas  in  the  other  house. 

In  short,  the  Court  allowed  for  the 
continued  use  of  two  houses — but  only 
within  the  strict  population  standard 
for  both. 

It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the 
first  change  which  my  substitute  amend- 
ment makes  is  to  require  that  popula- 
tion be  the  base,  but  that  the  factors  of 
geography  or  political  subdivisions  may 
also  be  given  consideration  in  addition 
to  population.  The  difference  between 
the  Dirksen  amendment  and  my  amend- 
ment in  that  regard  is  in  the  use  of  the 
disjunctive  in  the  Dirksen  amendment: 
"population,  geography,  or  political  sub- 
divisions." 

The  first  difference  therefore — and  I 
think  it  is  most  meaningful,  because  it 
goes  to  one  of  the  primary  objections 
made  by  the  opponents  of  any  constitu- 
tional amendment — is  that  under  my 
amendment,  population  must  continue 
to  be  used,  but  geography  or  political 
subdivisions  may  also  be  used  as  factors; 
while  it  is  charged  that  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  any  one  of  the  three  may  be 
used  at  the  option  of  the  people. 

The  next  difference,  which  is  critically 
important,  is  my  omission  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Dirksen  amendment  which 
read: 

Giving  each  factor  such  weight  as  they 
deem  appropriate,  or  giving  similar  weight  to 
the  same  factors  In  apportioning  a  unicam- 
eral legislature 

The  effort  in  the  Dirksen  amendment 
is  obviously  to  place  whatever  decision  is 
made  on  this  subject  within  the  limits  of 
geography,  political  subdivisions,  or  pop- 
ulation, in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  referendum,  without  tying 
them  to  any  particular  standard.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  would  make  the 
State's  judgment  final. 

In  the  case  of  my  amendment,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  preserved  to  determine,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  population  has  still  been 
used  as  the  base,  and  geography  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  have  been  utilized  as 
an  additional  factor.  That  is  the  second 
distinction. 

The  third  distinction  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, most  basic.  It  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  plan  of  apportionment  to 
the  needs  of  the  State.  The  new  words 
which  I  use  are: 

Bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution  except  for 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

This  language  contains  two  separate 
ideas.  One  relates  to  the  fact  that  even 
if  the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  State 
desire  to  apportion  one  house  on  a  basis 
of  not  only  population,  but  also  geogra- 
phy or  political  subdivisions,  it  must  yet 
be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  courts  that  the  mixture  of  factors 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  seek 
bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  the  State. 


This  is  a  time-honored  standard  of 
judgment  which  the  courts  will  pass  on. 
I  have  cited,  and  will  cite  again  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks,  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  itself  and 
a  host  of  statutes  under  which  the  courts 
have  dealt  with  precisely  such  a  stand- 
ard. Such  a  standard  is  entirely  appro- 
priate and  is  one  with  which  the  courts 
can  deal. 

This  would  mean  that  proof  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  Court  that  the 
nature  and  the  needs  of  the  State  are 
such  that  one  of  the  houses  should  be 
apEK)rtioned  on  a  basis  other  than  strictly 
population.  Let  me  cite  some  examples, 
because  they  are  classic  examples  in  this 
controversy. 

It  is  a  fact,  for  example,  that  in  my 
own  State — and  it  is  always  best  to  start 
with  one's  own  State — some  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  State  is  concen- 
trated in  the  five  counties  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  contiguous  suburban 
areas.  That  represents  but  a  small  part 
of  the  State  in  area.  However,  it  rep- 
resents two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  State.  The  other  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  State  occupies  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  totaJ  area  of 
the  State. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Alaska. 
In  two  heavily  populated  areas  of  Alaska. 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  reside  half 
the  population  of  the  State. 

In  Hawaii,  five-sixths  of  the  population 
is  concentrated  in  the  Honolulu  area. 

In  Arizona,  three-fourths  of  the  State's 
population  is  concentrated  In  the  area  In 
and  around  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

In  Nevada,  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  Is  concentrated  in  and 
around  Las  Vegas  and  Reno. 

These  are  classic  cases.  There  are 
others.  My  colleagues  have  debated  the 
situation  which  exists  in  Colorado.  Colo- 
rado is  a  classic  instance  of  that  char- 
acter. Although  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
In  front  of  me,  it  is  roughly  in  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  cases  I  have 
cited.  However,  Colorado  is  also  sharply 
divided  by  a  mountain  chain  which  al- 
most compartmentalizes  the  State  in  a 
physical  sense  and  gives  the  people  of 
that  State  a  great  desire  for  apportion- 
ing one  of  the  houses  of  their  State  legis- 
lature with  that  concept  in  mind. 

These  are  classic  examples  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  geography  of  a  State  to 
its  legislative  apportionment. 

There  are  62  counties  in  New  York. 
The  counties  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
being  contiguous  to  or  part  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City,  in  which 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  population  re- 
side, comprise  8  or  9  of  the  State's  62 
counties.  The  disparity  is  immediately 
apparent.  The  other  counties,  consti- 
tuting the  overwhelming  part  of  the  area 
of  the  State,  are  relatively  sparsely 
populated. 

Therefore,  I  have  drafted  a  substitute, 
and  proposed  it  to  the  Senate.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  an  apportioning  of  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature,  which  would 
differ  from  the  strict  population  ap- 
proach and  relate  to  the  need  for  devel- 
opment of  parts  of  the  State  which  are 
not   heavily   populated,   would   qualUy 
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tovuxd  him  In  high  spirits  and  well  on  the 
way  to  recovery. 

"Although  he's  covered  In  plaster  from  the 
chest  down  he  will  be  out  of  his  cocoon 
shortly  after  you  get  this  letter.  Some  rest 
after  that  and  he'll  be  In  fine  shape  for  dove 
season  In  California. 

"I  was  certainly  impressed  with  Steve's 
doctor.  He's  a  fine  gentleman  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  In  Europe.  At  36.  he's  sec- 
ond m  command  for  this  area  and  speaks 
seven  languages  Just  for  the  hell  of  It.  We're 
going  nshlng  together  in  the  morning." 

Incidentally  I  believe  Dr.  Stockton  went 
Qshlng  with  the  same  doctor. 

The  foregoing  favorable  comment  with 
respect  to  a  touring  group  of  Kern 
County  high  school  students  is  a  further 
apt  reflection  on  a  representative  group 
of  young  people  from  my  district  and 
invites  attention  to  a  tour  which  is  an 
annual  event  designed  to  better  acquaint 
students  with  the  virtues  of  America. 

The  tour  is  conducted  annually  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marger  Apsit,  of  Bakersfleld. 
Mr.  Apsit  is  a  teacher  in  the  Bakers- 
field  high  school  system  and  is  a  former 
college  and  professional  football  player. 
I  would  recommend  that  other  public- 
spirited  citizens  sponsor  such  tours.  The 
young  people  participating  return  home 


with  a  better  knowledge  of  their  country 
and  its  history  and  institutions. 


A  Greeting  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  3. 
1965 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  <Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  our  spirits, 
whose  power  is  unsearchable,  whose  judg- 
ments are  a  great  deep,  our  feverish 
hearts  are  quieted  as  in  prayer  we  touch 
the  hem  of  Thy  garment. 

As  amid  the  earthquake,  wind  and  Are 
of  this  violent  world  we  wait  for  Thy 
still,  small  voice,  give  us,  we  ask.  sensi- 
tive ears  to  listen,  teachable  minds  to 
learn,  humble  wills  to  obey. 

Here  today  in  this  Chamber  of  na- 
tional deliberation,  let  some  revelation 
of  Thy  light  fall  on  our  darkness,  some 
guidance  from  Thy  wisdom  save  us  in 
cur  bewilderment,  some  power  from 
Thine  infinite  resource  strengthen  us  in 
our  need.  Acknowledging  our  oneness 
with  all  humanity,  we  come  as  patriots 
believing  that  our  America  has  come  to 
the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

Because  of  our  sense  of  mission  our 
Nation's  welfare  is  of  supreme  priority 
to  us.  Grateful  for  its  best  traditions, 
anxious  for  its  present  perilous  state, 
prayerful  for  its  sons  who  this  very  hour 
are  fighting  in  liberty's  cause,  we  come 
crying  for  wisdom  for  our  national  lead- 
ers that  we  may  contribute  worthily  to 
mankind's  abiding  peace. 

We  ask  It  in  that  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  and  its  endeavors. 
Many  of  us  have  attended  its  annual 
conventions  and  have  been  impressed 
with  its  dedication  to  the  science  of  water 
use,  control  and  conservation. 

Our  good  friend  the  minority  whip, 
Leslie  Arends,  wrote  a  note  of  greetings 
on  June  4  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Buckman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  Mr.  Arends' 
letter. 


Congress  of 
THE  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  4, 1965. 
Mr.  H.  H.  BccKMAN, 

President,  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Buckman:  I  extend  to  you  and 
to  all  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  my  personal  greetings  and 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Your  contribution  for  the  control  and  bet- 
ter utilization  of  our  country's  water  re- 
soxirces.  for  the  conservation  of  our  farm 
and  timber  land,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauties,  is  a  contribution  be- 
yond measure.  More  than  any  other  single 
organization,  you  have  brought  about  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  this  rich  heritage,  not 
only  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  us  but  to  be 
so  used  that  the  heritage  Is  enriched  for  those 
who  come  after  us. 

You  have  Indeed  accomplished  much.  But, 
knowing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  as  I  do,  you  are  meeting  here  not 
in  self-glory  of  what  has  been  done  but  to 
explore  what  remains  to  be  done. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
most  successful  and  enjoyable  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely, 

L.  C.  Arends. 
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NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  pe- 
riod from  August  31  through  September 
6  in  1965,  as  "National  American  Le- 
gion Baseball  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  time  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  1 V2  hours  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
one-half  hour  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Douglas]. 


Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President- 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Dlinois  yield  for  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  all  the  time 
that  he  might  desire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  August 
3,  1965,  be  considered  as  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASE- 
BALL WEEK— LEGISLATIVE  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  necessary  for  the  call  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  understanding  of  the  portentous 
issue  and  the  great  decision  that  face  the 
Senate  today.  The  days  of  debate  have 
highlighted  the  importance  of  the  deci- 
sion. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  issue  is  what 
politicians  call  a  "sleeper,"  in  that  the 
public  has  not  as  yet  become  aroused  to 
what  is  at  stake,  but  I  believe  it  will. 
Also,  I  believe  it  is  the  kind  of  issue  of 
which  much  can  be  made  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  made  in  future  campaigns. 
It  is  the  kind  of  issue  that  develops  slowly 
when  something  is  done  about  which  the 
people  are  unhappy.  At  some  point  they 
will  suddenly  return  to  the  fact  that  the 
action  has  been  taken  and  it  has  made 
them  unhappy,  and  then  they  will  look 
to  what  we  did  about  it  here— whether 
we  adopted  one  of  the  two  amendments 
or  whether  we  did  nothing.    It  is  our 


job  to  look  down  the  road  of  time  and 
of  history,  and  viewed  in  this  way  the 
issue  is  fully  as  important  as  it  has  t>een 
made  by  the  opponents  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposals  that  are  before 
the  Senate. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
strikes  me  as  highly  significant  is  that 
the  substitute  amendment  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  has  stood  up 
amazingly  well  in  the  analysis  and  the 
debate  which  has  ensued.  My  staff  and 
I,  together  with  the  aid  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  law,  developed 
this  substitute ;  and  whenever  one  postu- 
lates a  standard  of  this  kind,  he  antic- 
ipates its  being  shot  full  of  holes.  But 
if  nothing  else  results  from  this  effort 
on  my  part,  I  am  now  convinced,  more 
than  ever,  that  if  a  solution  is  desired — 
and  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate — this  is  a 
feasible,  just,  and  constitutional  solu- 
tion. 

Today,  I  wish,  first,  to  deal  with  the 
essential  differences  between  the  substi- 
tute which  I  have  suggested  and  the  orig- 
inal proposal  of  my  beloved  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  and  then  to  deal  with  the  ma- 
jor arguments  which  have  been  made 
against  any  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  show  how,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  substitute  which  I  suggest 
meets  all  the  arguments  conclusively. 

First  as  to  the  changes:  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  first  change  is  that  in  my  pro- 
posal there  is  a  joinder  of  the  popula- 
tion along  with  geography  or  political 
subdivisions  as  factors  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
reason  why  we  are  here  at  all  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  legislature — and 
undoubtedly  the  one  house  of  a  unicam- 
eral legislature  as  well — must  be  appor- 
tioned strictly  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion—one man,  one  vote.  The  Court  has 
indicated  that  there  may  be  a  difference 
between  the  two  houses,  but  not  in  the 
matter  of  the  weight  of  voting,  in  ac- 
cordance with  population.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  exactly  how  the 
Court  felt  about  that,  so  I  should  like  to 
lead  from  the  decision,  in  slip  opinion 
form,  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  at  page  41.    The  Court  said: 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  concept  of  bi- 
cameralism Is  rendered  anachronistic  and 
meaningless  when  the  predominant  basis  of 
representation  in  the  two  State  legislative 
bodies  is  required  to  be  the  same — popula- 
tion. A  prime  reason  for  bicameralism, 
modernly  considered,  is  to  insure  mature  and 
deliberate  consideration  of,  and  to  prevent 
precipitate  action  on,  proposed  legislative 
measures.  Simply  because  the  controlling 
criterion  for  apportioning  representation  is 
required  to  be  the  same  in  both  houses  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  be  no  dlfiferences  In 
the  composition  and  complexion  of  the  two 
bodies.  Different  constituencies  can  be  rep- 
resented in  the  two  houses.  One  body  could 
be  composed  of  single-member  districts  while 
the  other  could  have  at  least  some  multi- 
member districts.  The  length  of  terms  of 
the  legislators  in  the  separate  bodies  could 
differ.  The  numerical  size  of  the  two  bodies 
could  be  made  to  differ,  even  significantly, 
•md  the  geographical  size  of  districts  from 


which  legislators  are  elected  could  also  be 
made  to  differ.  And  apportionment  in  one 
house  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  balance  off 
minor  inequities  in  the  representation  of 
certain  areas  In  the  other  house. 

In  short,  the  Court  allowed  for  the 
continued  use  of  two  houses — but  only 
within  the  strict  popvilation  standard 
for  both. 

It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the 
first  change  which  my  substitute  amend- 
ment makes  is  to  require  that  popula- 
tion t>e  the  base,  but  that  the  factors  of 
geography  or  political  subdivisions  may 
also  be  given  consideration  in  addition 
to  population.  The  difference  t>etween 
the  Dirksen  amendment  and  my  amend- 
ment in  that  regard  is  in  the  use  of  the 
disjunctive  in  the  Dirksen  amendment: 
"population,  geography,  or  political  sub- 
divisions." 

The  first  difference  therefore — and  I 
think  it  is  most  meaningful,  because  it 
goes  to  one  of  the  primary  objections 
made  by  the  opponents  of  any  constitu- 
tional amendment — is  that  under  my 
amendment,  population  must  continue 
to  be  used,  but  geography  or  political 
subdivisions  may  also  be  used  as  factors; 
while  it  is  charged  that  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  any  one  of  the  three  may  be 
used  at  the  option  of  the  people. 

The  next  difference,  which  is  critically 
important,  is  my  omission  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Dirksen  amendment  which 
read: 

Giving  each  factor  such  weight  as  they 
deem  appropriate,  or  giving  similar  weight  to 
the  same  factors  in  apportioning  a  vmicam- 
eral  legislature 

The  effort  in  the  Dirksen  amendment 
is  obviously  to  place  whatever  decision  is 
made  on  this  subject  within  the  limits  of 
geography,  political  subdivisions,  or  pop- 
ulation, in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  referendum,  without  tying 
them  to  any  particular  standard.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  would  make  the 
State's  judgment  final. 

In  the  case  of  my  amendment,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  preserved  to  determine,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  population  has  still  been 
used  as  the  base,  and  geography  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  have  been  utilized  as 
an  additional  factor.  That  is  the  second 
distinction. 

The  third  distinction  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, most  basic.  It  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  plan  of  apportionment  to 
the  needs  of  the  State.  The  new  words 
which  I  use  are: 

Bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution  except  for 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

This  language  contains  two  separate 
ideas.  One  relates  to  the  fact  that  even 
if  the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  State 
desire  to  apportion  one  house  on  a  basis 
of  not  only  population,  but  also  geogra- 
phy or  political  subdivisions,  it  must  yet 
be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  courts  that  the  mixture  of  factors 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  seek 
bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  the  State. 


This  is  a  time-honored  standard  of 
judgment  which  the  courts  will  pass  on. 
I  have  cited,  and  will  cite  again  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks,  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  itself  and 
a  host  of  statutes  under  which  the  courts 
have  dealt  with  precisely  such  a  stand- 
ard. Such  a  standard  is  entirely  appro- 
priate and  is  one  with  wliich  the  courts 
can  deal. 

This  would  mean  that  proof  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  Court  that  the 
nature  and  the  needs  of  the  State  are 
such  that  one  of  the  houses  should  be 
apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  strictly 
population.  Let  me  cite  some  examples, 
because  they  are  classic  examples  in  this 
controversy. 

It  is  a  fact,  for  example,  that  in  my 
own  State — and  it  is  always  best  to  start 
with  one's  own  State — some  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  State  is  concen- 
trated in  the  five  counties  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  contiguous  suburban 
areas.  That  represents  but  a  small  part 
of  the  State  in  area.  However,  it  rep- 
resents two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  State.  The  other  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  State  occupies  the  over- 
whelming iJercentage  of  the  total  area  of 
the  State. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Alaska. 
In  two  heavily  populated  areas  of  Alaska. 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  reside  half 
the  population  of  the  State. 

In  Hawaii,  five-sixths  of  the  population 
is  concentrated  in  the  Honolulu  area. 

In  Arizona,  three-fourths  of  the  State's 
EKjpulation  is  concentrated  in  the  area  in 
and  around  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

In  Nevada,  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  is  concentrated  in  and 
around  Las  Vegas  and  Reno. 

These  are  classic  cases.  There  are 
others.  My  colleagues  have  debated  the 
situation  which  exists  in  Colorado.  Colo- 
rado is  a  classic  instance  of  that  char- 
acter. Although  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
In  front  of  me,  it  is  roughly  in  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  cases  I  have 
cited.  However,  Colorado  is  also  sharply 
divided  by  a  mountain  chain  which  al- 
most compartmentalizes  the  State  in  a 
physical  sense  and  gives  the  people  of 
that  State  a  great  desire  for  apportion- 
ing one  of  the  houses  of  their  State  legis- 
lature with  that  concept  in  mind. 

These  are  classic  examples  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  geography  of  a  State  to 
its  legislative  apportionment. 

There  are  62  covmties  in  New  York. 
The  counties  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
being  contiguous  to  or  part  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City,  in  which 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  population  re- 
side, comprise  8  or  9  of  the  State's  62 
counties.  The  disparity  is  immediately 
apparent.  The  other  counties,  consti- 
tuting the  overwhelming  part  of  the  area 
of  the  State,  are  relatively  sparsely 
PKjpulated. 

Therefore,  I  have  drafted  a  substitute, 
and  proposed  it  to  the  Senate.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  an  apportioning  of  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature,  which  would 
differ  from  the  strict  population  ap- 
proach and  relate  to  the  need  for  devel- 
opment of  parts  of  the  State  which  are 
not   heavily   populated,   would   qualify 
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within  the  concept  of  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  needs  of  the  State. 

In  referring  to  judicial  review,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  note  that  even 
the  Dirksen  amendment  is  not  fi-ee  from 
the  need  for  court  construction.  Indeed, 
limiting  the  permissible  factors,  as  that 
amendment  does,  to  geography  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  population  would  itself 
open  a  plan  of  apportionment  to  chal- 
lenge in  the  courts  on  the  ground  that 
some  other  standard  had  been  used. 

I  p>oint  out  also  that  in  an  early  draft 
of  the  proposal  of  the  minority  leader. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  the  word 
"reasonable"  appeared  as  applicable  to 
the  method  by  which  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature might  be  apportioned.  Once  the 
word  "reasonable"  was  introduced,  the 
Court  would  have  jurisdiction.  It  is  my 
judgment  that,  even  under  the  Dirksen 
amendment  as  now  drafted,  the  Court 
would  have  to  give  special  consideration 
to  the  situation  of  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature. 

To  proceed  with  my  analysis,  the  basic 
and  fundamental  difference  and  the  third 
difiference  between  the  two  amendments, 
Is  the  standard  in  my  proposal,  that  a 
plan  must  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  needs  of  the  State.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  refer  again  to  a  partial  list  of 
statutes  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  on 
Monday,  in  which  the  concept  of  "rea- 
sonable" is  written,  and  which  the  courts 
have  for  years  construed  in  many  cases 
with  no  trouble  at  all.  as  they  have  also 
in  the  case  of  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  "un- 
reasonable" searches  and  seizures. 

I  refer  to  these  statutes  now  by  title. 
They  are:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act;  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act;  the 
Judicial  Code,  insofar  as  condemnation 
and  forfeiture  of  property  is  concerned; 
the  Federal  law  relating  to  bridges  over 
navigable  waterways;  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  which  has  the  word  "reasonable"  in 
quite  a  few  of  its  sections;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Railway  Labor  Act. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  In  that  act  the  words  used 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  words 
which  I  use  in  my  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  These  words  have 
been  construed  by  the  executive  agencies 
and  the  courts  with  no  trouble,  just  as 
the  words  in  my  proposal  can  be  con- 
strued by  the  courts  with  no  trouble,  in 
my  judgment.  Section  1216  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  which  relates 
to  a  cost  allowance  and  deals  with  in- 
ventory, states: 

Sec.  1216.  Exemptions. 

(b)  Cost  allowance.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  term  "excess  Inventory" 
means  Inventory  of  products,  hereinbefore 
described  In  this  subsection,  acquired  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  in  the  form  or 
at  the  State  In  which  contracts  for  such 
products  on  hand  or  on  contract  would  be 
exempt  from  this  title  [said  sections]  by  sub- 
section (a)(2)  or  (3)  of  this  section,  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  inventory  reasonably 
necessary  to  fulfill  existing  contracts  or 
orders  •  •  • 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  are  very 
similar  to  the  words  that  I  have  used  in 
my  amendment,  and  the  agencies  and 
courts  have  had  no  trouble  in  construing 


the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  The 
courts  will  have  no  trouble  in  construing 
the  exact  intention  of  this  language. 

On  another  issue,  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  necessary  under  my  amendment  to 
wait  until  the  people  had  acted  in  a  state- 
wide referendimi  adopting  an  apportion- 
ment plan,  before  submitting  it  to  the 
courts  to  determine  whether  it  bears  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  State.  I  state,  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history,  that  I  believe  that  a  jus- 
ticiable controversy  is  established  as  soon 
as  the  question  is  proposed  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  proper  legal  action  to  the 
people.  At  that  point  there  is  a  jus- 
ticiable controversy,  and  the  matter  may 
be  considered  by  the  courts.  If  the 
courts  are  not  ready  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, they  may  stay  the  referendum  until 
such  time  as  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 
So.  without  the  embarrassment  of  hav- 
ing the  Court  overrule  the  people,  a  plan 
may  be  tested  in  the  courts  under  the 
standard  and  the  question  answered  be- 
fore the  people  act  on  the  proposal,  or 
the  proposal  may  be  amended  until  it 
conforms  to  the  standard  set  by  this 
amendment. 

I  point  out  that  at  all  times  the  people 
will  be  given  a  fair  choice,  since  tmder 
my  proposal,  whenever  a  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  there  is  also  sub- 
mitted an  alternative  plan  based  on  ap- 
portionment of  the  same  house  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  is  a 
perfectly  practical  proposal  which,  if 
adopted,  would  give  flexibility  to  what  is 
now  inflexible,  as  I  read  the  cases,  where 
flexibility  is  highly  desirable,  without  in- 
volving the  jeopardy  of  the  courts  over- 
ruling the  mandate  of  the  people  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  meet  the  test  of 
the  constitutional  amendment. 

In  sum,  the  third  aspect  of  difference, 
and  the  most  essential  one,  is  the  test  of 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  Stato,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  courts  to  decide,  when  that  relation- 
sliip  has  been  established,  that  the  peo- 
ple may  apportion  one  house  on  the  basis 
of  population  and — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "and" — geography  or  political  sub- 
divisions, rather  than  population  alone. 

The  next  difference  in  the  language  of 
my  amendment  from  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment Is:  "is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Constitution  except  for  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

Again,  I  state  the  meaning  of  this  as 
a  matter  of  authoritative  legislative  his- 
tory. What  is  meant  is  that,  apart  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  that  the  14th  amendment 
requires  the  appKJrtionment  of  the  upper 
house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  appor- 
tioned strictly  on  a  population  basis, 
every  other  requirement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion remains  as  it  has  been,  notwith- 
standing the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  all  I  mean  by  those  words. 
Any  effort  to  construe  them  differently 
would  be  a  tortured  construction  of 
words  which,  in  simple  English,  mean  ex- 
actly what  they  say,  and  have  no  hidden 
implications.  I  do  not  propose  to  amend 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  or  any 
construction  thereof  except  solely  the 


one  which  must  necessarily  yield  so  that 
this  amendment  can  be  operative.  Other 
than  that,  I  intond  to  change  nothing. 

My  reason  for  inserting  this  language 
is  that,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
without  such  protection,  an  opportunity 
might  be  presented  to  some  States  to 
perjjetuate  racially  discriminatory  mal- 
apportionment which  arose  because  for 
decades  a  part  of  their  population — Ne- 
groes— have  been  inhibited  from  voting, 
by  outright  discrimination,  discrimina- 
tory application  of  literacy  and  other 
tests,  by  intimidation,  custom,  or  for  any 
other  reason.  There  has  been  a  very 
sharp  limitation  in  some  places  upon 
their  opportunity  to  vote. 

I  am  seeking  to  protect  against  the 
utilization  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  apportion  one  house  on  such 
a  basis  as  to  capitalize  upon  the  fact  that 
many  Negroes  do  not  yet  vote,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  have  just  stated.  There- 
fore, by  making  applicable  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  with  special 
reference  to  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, except  that  part  of  the  14th 
amendment  affected  by  this  amendment. 
I  seek  to  insure  that  there  shall  be  no 
inhibition  in  any  way  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people.  I  feel  that 
those  rights  are  protected,  and  that  the 
courts  will  protect  those  rights  under 
this  amendment,  with  the  inclusion  of 
those  words. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  courts  would 
do  that  under  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
even  though  it  is  not  explicitly  ex- 
pressed as  it  is  in  my  amendment.  It 
is  so  important  to  me — and,  I  feel,  to  the 
Nation — that  it  be  crystal  clear,  that  I 
have  made  it  crystal  clear  in  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  itself. 

Two  other  differences  between  my 
amendment  and  the  Dirksen  amendment 
are  as  follows: 

I  provide  specifically  for  a  statewide 
referendum  in  which  the  people  exer- 
cise their  choice  between  plans  of  ap- 
portionment. The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  calls  for  a  vote  of 
the  people  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  add  to  that  the  terms  "in  a  statewide 
referendum,"  because,  as  we  lawyers  say, 
it  is  boilerplate  language  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  a  referendum  in  which  all  the 
people  of  the  State  would  vote,  and  not 
unit-wide  or  county-wide  referenda, 
in  which  the  result  of  separate  major- 
ity votes  might  be  different  from  the 
statewide  majority  vote.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  charge  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  had  anything  else 
in  mind  than  did  I,  but  it  is  not  stated 
in  so  many  words  in  his  amendment. 
In  my  amendment  I  have  stated  it  in 
just  so  many  words. 

Finally,  there  is  in  both  amendments 
provision  for  the  submission  of  alternate 
plans  to  the  people,  that  is,  a  plan  for 
the  apportionment  of  one  house  as  per- 
mitted by  the  constitutional  amendment 
and  a  plan  based  strictly  on  population, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  use  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  propose  that  not  only  the  first 
submission  to  the  people,  but  all  sub- 
sequent submissions,  every  10  years  fol- 
lowing the  decennial  census,  shall  also 


be  in  the  alternative.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  provides  for  the 
submittal  in  the  alternative  only  on  the 
first  occasion,  that  is,  when  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  is  first  used  in 
a  State. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  these 
amendments  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
population  shifts,  it  is  better  to  repeat 
the  process  in  the  most  complete  fair- 
ness, so  far  as  people's  judgment  is  con- 
cerned, by  giving  them  the  alternative 
of  a  straight  population  plan  whenever 
the  apportionment  of  one  house  other 
than  on  a  population  basis  is  submitted 
to  them,  rather  than  to  that  only  on  the 
first  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  salient 
differences  between  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment and  mine. 

When  I  resim:ie  the  fioor,  I  shall 
analyze  why,  in  my  judgment,  my 
amendment  has  stood  up  so  well  in  this 
debate  as  answering  every  one  of  the 
points  which  have  been  made  against 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  except,  of 
course,  the  basic  opposition  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  people  to  apportion  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  other  than  on  a 
basis  of  strict  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  some  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT],  although  he  does  not  intend  to 
espouse  my  part  of  the  argument. 
Nevertheless,  I  desire  to  accommodate 
him,  as  he  wishes  to  state  his  position 
on  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  He 
may  be  unduly  pessimistic,  because  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  concerning 
his  amendment.  As  debate  progresses, 
perhaps  I  can  support  it.  At  this  mo- 
ment, I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  commit- 
ment either  way. 

Aside  from  that,  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  alternatives,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  most  unsought  and  un- 
desirable alternative  of  all  is  waiting  in 
the  wings,  in  case  this  body  and  the  other 
body  do  not  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  reapportionment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  quite  sur- 
prised that  throughout  the  debate  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what 
can  happen,  and  what  is  very  likely  to 
happen,  if  we  quibble  over  the  wording 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  instead 
of  meeting  together  among  all  who  may 
have  divergent  views  to  agree  upon  some 
sort  of  wording,  rather  than  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  second  choice  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  is  sound  advice  not  to  for- 
get that  there  is  a  Constitution,  and  that 
the  Constitution  contains  provisions. 

One  of  those  provisions  has  never  been 
used — which  is  not  to  say  that  it  can- 
not  be  used,  or  will  not  be  used — and  thatj 


is  the  alternative  in  article  V,  which  I 
read  in  part: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, — 


In  those  two  small  letters  "o"  and  "r" 
reside  the  danger  of  what  can  happen 
and  what  well  may  happen  on  this  issue 
if  we  do  not  deal  with  it  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  responsible  legislators. 

Continuing  reading  from  article  V: 
or.  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall — 

Notice  that  it  says  "shall."  The  word 
is  not  "may"  or  "might"  or  "could"  or 
"maybe."  The  word  is  not  a  Presidential 
word.  It  is  not  up  to  the  President  at  all, 
for  once  in  our  legislative  excitement  this 
year.  It  is  something  which  is  not  up  to 
the  President.  It  is  something  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  have  anything  to  do  with. 
It  is  something  the  President  has  indi- 
cated he  is  staying  out  of — and  I  believe 
that  is  good. 

The  provision  reads  "shall." 

Who  shall? 

The  Congress  shall. 

Continuing  reading  from  article  V: 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments, which,  in  either  case — 

Either  alternative,  that  is — 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

Mr.  President,  what  is  going  on? 
I  believe  that  we  already  know  what 
the  Dirksen  amendment  provides. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  merely  per- 
mits States,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
their  electorate,  to  apportion  one  house 
of  their  legislatures  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  The  only  nonpopulation 
factors  which  can  be  considered  are  ge- 
ography and  political  subdivisions.  The 
use  of  these  factors  would  be  permissive 
only  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  a 
State's  voters  in  a  referendum.  Failure 
to  act,  or  a  majority  defeat  at  the  polls, 
would  mean  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  be  based  on  population  alone. 
Under  the  Dirksen  amendment,  a 
State  legislature  when  first  submitting 
to  the  electorate  a  plan  of  apportion- 
ment based  upon  geography  and  political 
subdivisions  must  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mit an  alternative  plan  of  apportion- 
ment based  upon  substantial  equality  of 
population.  Thus,  a  State's  voters  have 
the  last  word  as  to  how  they  want  the 
second  house  of  their  legislature  con- 
stituted. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  mistake  of  those 
who  oppose  this  amendment.  There 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  far-fetched 
conviction  among  them  that  because  we 
who  support  it  have  been  forced  by  court 
decisions  to  take  the  initiative  if  we  want 
to  preserve  a  long  exercised  State  right, 
that  as  opponents,  all  they  need  to  do  is 
to  deny  us  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
here  on  the  Senate  fioor  and  their  prob- 
lems and  our  problems  will  quickly  fade 
away. 


Mr.  President,  they  are  mistaken  for 
two  reasons: 

First  of  all,  no  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  commands  supf>ort  even  ap- 
proaching the  two-thirds  mark  just  fades 
away  after  a  rollcall.  Majority  will  re- 
mains intact  for  a  long  time  and  has  a 
way  of  prevailing  ultimately. 

Second,  the  tactic  of  delay  is  not  going 
to  work.  Far  too  many  people  are  too 
deeply  concerned  abut  this  issue  to  be  de- 
flected from  trying  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jective. For  example,  30  of  the  50  State 
legislatures  have  submitted  formal  pleas 
for  action  by  Congress.  Twenty-seven 
have  actually  told  us  that  if  Congress 
does  not  want  to  act,  they  want  a  con- 
stitutional convention  called  so  that  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  regardless  of  our 
wishes. 

I  might  advise  some  of  our  knee-jerk, 
liberal  friends  that  we  can  hardly  expect 
fair  apportionment  if  we  turn  this  whole 
proposal  over  to  State  legislators,  many 
of  whom  are  infinitely  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  membership  of  this  body, 
and  whose  adjudication  would  be  more 
conservative  than  that  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  Therefore,  I  wonder 
whether  liberalism  is,  as  they  may  desig- 
nate it  for  themselves,  a  very  liberal  act 
when  they  endanger  every  civil  rights 
proposal  for  which  they  and  I  fought  and 
bled  and  almost  died  for  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

This  is  a  caveat.  This  is  a  warning: 
"Ye  know  not  what  ye  do." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  30  State  legis- 
latures have  formally  asked  us  to  act  on 
this  matter,  and  bearing  in  mind,  also, 
the  alternative  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution  provided  in  article  V,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  opponents  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  offered  by  my  able 
and  distinguished  leader,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
fail  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  the 
developing  chain  of  events. 

If  four  more  States  demand  action  on 
this  proposal.  Congress  will  be  in  trouble. 
Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  there 
are  more  than  four  State  legislatures  de- 
termined that  action  should  be  taken. 

Keep  in  mind  that  only  34  States  have 
formally  to  demand  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. Only  38  States  are  needed  to 
ratify.  This  entire  issue  would  then  be 
taken  from  our  hands  and  given  to  a 
national  convention  to  decide. 

Here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  Pandora's  box  which  those 
who  oppose  have  so  far  failed  to  perceive. 
A  constitutional  convention  would  be 
able  to  act  as  it  pleases  on  this  issue  or, 
for  that  matter,  on  any  issue.  Perhaps 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  could  abolish  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  it  could  amend  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  which  we  deeply  cherish.  It 
could  even  propose  to  eliminate  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  our  opponents  claim 
is  at  stake  in  this  debate.  We  should 
remember  that  the  product  of  such  a  con- 
vention would  not  come  back  to  Congress 
for  study,  correction  or  even  official  com- 
ment. It  goes  back  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

Only  one's  Imagination  can  limit  his 
speculation  about  the  wide  variety  of 
controversial  subject  matter  which  might 
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erupt,  but  I  can  say  that  a  wide-open 
convention  is  not  something  that 
thoughtful  and  concerned  citizens  would 
relish. 

I  can  well  imagine  that  there  could 
be  a  great  deal  of  unofilcial  comment 
here.  I,  for  one,  would  not  want  a  con- 
vention forum  afforded  those  who  do  not 
like  our  American  interpretation  of  free- 
dom, our  faith  in  the  voter's  judgment 
or.  for  that  matter,  our  way  of  life  in 
general.  There  are  those,  we  all  know, 
who  do  not  like  the  way  this  Senate  is 
constituted  and  who  would  gladly  have 
us  represent  population  alone. 

If  that  were  to  come  to  pass,  my  State 
would  have  six  Senators  instead  of  two. 
and  I  am  told  that  I  would  be  vice  chair- 
man of  the  delegation.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  say  that  I  like  it  the  way  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  are  those  who 
zealously  seek  greater  centralization  of 
political  power  here  in  Washington. 
And,  there  are  those  who  distrust  both 
the  right  and  the  abiUty  of  the  people  to 
decide. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, if  successful,  get  something  very 
much  worse.  Have  they  paused  to  con- 
sider what  a  constitutional  convention 
Involves?  Do  they  realize  what  such  a 
convention  would  have  to  face? 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  problems  which 
would  have  to  be  faced : 

Who  will  preside  over  the  convention? 

There  is  a  nice,  meaty  subject  to  argue 
about.  The  President  cannot  suggest  it. 
Of  course  he  can  suggest  it,  but  he  can- 
not nominate. 

Could  the  call  of  the  convention  be 
limited  to  the  amendment  of  a  single 
article  of  the  Constitution? 

I  say  it  cannot. 

Could  the  call  of  the  convention  be 
limited? 

Who  would  be  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention? 

There  is  a  nice,  healthy  opportunity 
for  lengthy  discussion. 

How  would  they  be  selected? 

Would  the  number  of  delegates  from 
each  State  be  equal  or  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population? 

If  according  to  population,  what  guar- 
antees are  there  for  the  rights  of  the 
small  States? 

I  suggest  that  Senators  from  the  small 
States  might  give  a  little  consideration 
to  that. 

What  rules  would  govern  the  conven- 
tion? 

Could  such  rules  be  adopted  by  ma- 
jority vote?    By  States  or  population? 

Would  there  be  any  limitation  on  de- 
bate upon  the  rules  of  the  convention? 

Would  there  by  any  limitation  on  the 
length  of  the  convention? 

Could  not  the  convention  last  for  3 
or  5  or  10  years? 

Would  the  convention  have  the  power 
to  recess  and  return  later? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  What  would  be  the  sta- 
tus of  reapportionment  of  the  various 
State  legislatures  during  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention? 

Remember  this:  The  action  of  the  few 
remaining  State  legislatures  necessary 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  could 
occur  at  any  time. 

If  those  who  oppose  the  Dirksen 
amendment  do  not  want  this  to  happen, 
what  have  they  done  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  could  reasonably 
expect  to  secure  the  support  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  approval  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States? 

It  is  the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
who  would  open  Pandora's  box. 

The  contents  of  Pandora's  box  are  not 
elucidated  in  Greek  mythology.  Perhaps 
the  box  contained  a  bucket  of  eels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  statement  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  bow  to  the  Senator  whose  name 
Is  most  popularly  Identified  with  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  now  before 
us  and  whose  broad  understanding  of  the 
problem  has  caused  him  to  think  through,  as 
few  of  us  would  be  able  to,  and  deliver  him- 
self of  a  summary  statement  of  how  this 
resolution  protects  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  refer  to  that  great  student  of  legislative 
procedvu'e,  my  beloved  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen)  who,  just  a  few  days 
ago,  brought  added  clarity  to  the  discussion 
by  listing  the  fundamental  principles  In- 
volved, as  follows: 

(1)  Government  derives  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Stated  simply,  let  the  peo- 
ple decide. 

(2)  The  preservation  of  the  traditional 
Federal  pattern  of  two-house  representation 
where  the  voters  of  a  State  so  decide. 

(3)  An  opportunity  for  voters  to  consider 
alternative  plans  for  State  representation 
\mder  constitutionally  authorized  procedure. 

(4)  An  opportunity  for  judicial  review. 

(5)  A  mandatory  voter  review  of  appor- 
tionment after  every  Federal  census. 

(6)  Deliberate  avoidance  of  all  language 
which  might  detract  from  or  impair  the 
force  and  effect  of  any  existing  constitutional 
provision  or  law  dealing  with  guarantees  of 
equal  rights  of  all  citizens  In  a  State  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

How  much  simpler  our  legislative  task 
would  be  If  we  could  keep  such  fvmdamentals 
as  these  before  us  and  place  them  In  proper 
perspective  as  we  debate  the  Issue  point  by 
point.  Much  of  the  noise  and  din  of  the 
battle  would  fade.  I  am  sure.  Politics  being 
what  it  is,  however,  I  realize  that  this  is  too 
fond  an  expectation. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  last 
March,  I  summarized  my  view  on  the  pro- 
posal now  before  us,  as  follows: 

"What  is  at  stake  here  Is  not  equal  repre- 
sentation, as  suggested  by  the  slogan  'one 
man,  one  vote,"  but  fair  representation.  Not 
only  do  individuals  per  se  deserve  representa- 
tion, but  Individuals  in  the  context  of  areas 
wherein  they  reside.  I  am  not  asking  that 
trees  and  open  fields  be  represented  on  a 
par  with  people,  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
people  in  certain  areas  and  the  problems  and 
interests  they  share  cannot  be  ignored  in 
constructing  a  system  of  fair  representation. 
This  principle  underlies  our  Federal  system 
of  representation  whereby  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Is  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population  whereas  the  U-S.  Senate  Is 
based  on  area  considerations. 


"The  American  system  of  representative 
Government  is  far  more  complex  than  the 
simple  structure  suggested  by  the  slogan 
'one  man,  one  vote.'  Given  the  many  in- 
terests and  groupings  and  shades  of  opinion 
present  In  our  pluralistic  society,  achieving 
fair  representation  of  all  these  elements  is 
not  an  easy  undertaking.  Equality  as  an 
abstract  ideal  may  be  noble.  In  the  prac- 
tical world  of  our  political  system  however, 
fairness  must  be  the  standard  in  developing 
a  system  of  representation  for  our  people. 
That  sxirely  was  the  standard  guiding  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  as  they  con- 
sidered the  structiire  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

None  of  the  debate  that  has  occurred  since 
then  has  caused  me  to  change  my  mind. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  more  it  becomes 
known  Just  what  this  resolution  is  all  about, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  mass  overwhelming 
support  for  it  in  every  State.  Its  principles 
underlie  our  Federal  system  as  we  and  our 
forefathers  have  known  it,  and  it  provides 
a  mighty  challenge  for  us  to  defend  that 
which  has  worked  so  well. 

If  we  pursued  to  the  end  the  philosophy 
which  some  of  the  opponents  of  this  reso- 
lution are  advocating  we  would  soon  find 
ourselves  and  our  Republic  heading  down 
hill  for  the  cliffs  with  no  brakes  to  apply. 
The  slogan  "one  man.  one  vote,"  which  this 
resolution's  opponents  use  with  such  seem- 
ing Innocence  is  the  first  precipice.  Those 
who  stridently  utter  this  slogan  really  want 
to  see  ix>lltlckl  power  centralized  into  the 
hands  of  big  city  bosses,  who  in  combination 
can  soon  be  running  not  only  their  States 
but  the  Nation  as  well.  In  elaboration,  let 
me  quote  from  an  article  In  Newsweek,  June 
14.  1965,  by  the  well-known  commentator 
Raymond  Moley. 

After  pointing  out  that  In  the  Industrial 
centers  the  leaders  are  the  political  bosses 
and  the  labor  leaders.  Mr.  Moley  says: 

"For  more  than  a  century  these  urban 
areas  were  boss  controlled.  Some  still  are. 
But  as  Federal  welfare  grew  after  the  middle 
1930's.  the  bosses  became  mere  proconsuls 
under  the  Federal  Establishment  which  had 
unlimited  funds  to  supplant  the  machine's 
beneficial  treasury.  This,  it  seems,  meant 
the  twilight  of  the  boss  and  the  machine. 
Like  Othello,  they  found  their  'occupation 
gone.' 

"Reapportionment,  which  will  throw  con- 
trol of  the  legislatures  to  these  city  machines 
and  unions,  will  mark  a  revival  of  the  old 
order.  For  in  many  States  the  urban  organi- 
zations, mostly  Democratic,  will  dominate  the 
State  capitals.  Through  control  of  the  leg- 
islatures, the  urban  legislative  stooges  will 
next  redraw  the  congressional  district  and 
thus  assure  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  majority  capable  of  perpetuating  what  we 
have  now. 

"That  is  the  prospect  before  us.  And  un- 
less some  constitutional  means  is  devised  and 
enacted  to  assure  some  semblance  of  geo- 
graphical representation  in  at  least  one  house 
of  the  State  legislatures,  there  may  well  be 
indeterminate  domination  of  national  affairs 
by  the  political  and  labor  leaders  in  the  great 
cities." 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  speech  made 
on  the  Senate  fioor,  July  23,  last,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson  1.  He  described  In  startling  fashion 
the  second  precipice  toward  which  we  can 
find  ourselves  headed  because  of  failure  to 
pass  this  resolution.  Some  individuals  have 
been  so  engrossed  in  the  politics  and  the 
power  potentials  of  this  issue  that  they  are 
beginning  to  consider  the  application  of  the 
"numbers  only"  theory  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
They  see  the  prospect  of  a  handful  of  big 
city  bosses  controlling  State  political  con- 
ventions, national  conventions,  national  and 
State  patronage,  as  well  as  legislative  bodies. 
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My  able  friend  from  Wyoming  put  It  this 

way: 

"Using  the  1960  census  figures,  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  be  apportioned  on  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  basis.  The  total  number  of  votes  to  be 
considered  would  represent  something  over 
178,500,000.  Because  of  its  population.  New 
York  State  would  be  given  nine  Senators, 
Pennsylvania  would  be  given  six,  California 
would  be  given  nine,  Illinois  six,  Texas  five, 
and  Ohio  five.  Let  us  stop  right  there.  I 
have  listed  just  6  States  with  40  votes.  Next 
let  us  add  four  for  Michigan,  three  for  New 
Jersey,  three  for  Florida,  and  three  for 
Indiana.  At  this  point  my  story  Is  told— 
10  States  and  53  votes — a  clear  majority. 

"It  may  help  to  know  that  In  working  out 
these  tabulations,  we  found  ourselves  giv- 
ing the  four  States,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Colorado,  a  combined  total  of 
three  Senators.  We  found  ourselves  giv- 
ing Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  a  com- 
bined total  of  five  Senators,  and  the  States 
of  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana  would  get  a  total  of 
only  two  Senators." 

I  think  Senators  and  all  Americans  should 
pull  up  sharply  and  look  at  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do.  or  rather  not  do.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
found — and  It  was  pursuing  its  responsibil- 
ity  that    the    writers    of    the    Constitution 

had  neglected  to  spell  out  in  necessary  de- 
tail those  provisions  needed  if  States  are  to 
make  decisions  in  regard  to  legislative  ap- 
portionment. There  Is  language  on  this 
point  regarding  the  United  States  Senate 
because  It  was  placed  in  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  reiterated  as  an  amend- 
ment in  1913.  Ours  is  now  the  choice  of 
adding  language  to  our  Constitution  which 
establishes  once  and  for  all  the  right  of  a 
State  to  exercise  its  judgment  in  appor- 
tionment matters.  Our  alternative  is  to 
sit  here  on  our  hands  and  permit  the  In- 
fluence of  big  city  bosses  to  become  na- 
tional In  scope.  Those  who  oppose  the  res- 
olution have  one  advantage  which  its  pro- 
ponents do  not  possess.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  try  to  block  the  effort  to  preserve  In 
constitutional  language  certain  State  rights 
which  were  long  considered  Inviolate. 

This  situation,  I  warn,  Is  not  one  that  In- 
volves majority  control  alone.  It  Is  one  In 
which  a  small  group  seeks  to  block  a  two- 
thirds  vote  expression.  One  sometimes  gets 
the  Impression  that  to  them  "majority  will" 
means  nothing  unless  It  Is  their  will.  Such 
conduct  adds  strength  to  the  argxmient  that 
they  prefer  control  from  the  top,  boss  con- 
trol, to  control  from  the  bottom  which  Is 
the  expressed  majority  will  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  finest  attributes  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  has  been  its  obvious  concern  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  minorities.  Major- 
ity rule  is  only  one  side  of  our  system  of 
government.  The  protection  of  minorities, 
be  they  economic,  regional,  religious,  racial, 
or  political,  is  also  a  part  of  our  system  and 
should  be  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  all  of  us. 
Arbitrariness,  caprice  and  unreasonable- 
ness make  no  contribution  to  progress  under 
this  system. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  some  Individuals 
would  reduce  State  agencies  to  mere  admin- 
istrative tools  for  a  central  government. 
Some  ambitious  city  bosses,  also,  are  deter- 
mined to  control  entire  States  with  or  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Central  Government. 
Both  groups  see  this  resolution  as  a  threat 
to  their  ambitions  and  to  their  power  objec- 
tives. And  It  is  right  they  should,  for  this 
resolution  would  retain  In  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  voters  In  each  State  the  right  to 
give  minorities  a  voice  In  legislative  halls 
which  no  big  city  boss  would  ever  offer 
voluntarily. 

Now  on  this  question  of  majority  will,  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  have  not  come  before 


you  In  whining,  demanding,  or  belittling 
fashion  and  claimed  foul  play  because  the 
rules  of  this  Senate  and  the  demands  of  oxrr 
Constitution  call  for  a  two-thirds  rather 
than  majority  vote.  Let  me  say  that  If  a 
mere  majority  vote  were  required,  this  de- 
bate would  be  short  lived.  We  know  at  the 
outset  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  Sena- 
tors favor  this  resolution,  just  as  more  than 
one-half  of  the  State  legislatures  of  this 
Nation  have  formally  urged  us  to  take  action. 
The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  follow  the  course  of  action 
specifically  called  for  by  article  V  of  our  Con- 
stitution. As  everyone  knows.  It  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  approval  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  by  three-foiu-ths  of  the 
State  legislatures  before  an  amendment  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land. 

Let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
With  high  emotion  the  opponents  of  this 
resolution  have  injected  catch  phrases  Into 
the  debate  and  elevated  the  cry  for  ma- 
jority rule  to  hysterical  heights.  They  decry 
all  systems  of  representation  not  based  on  a 
head  count  and  a  head  count  alone,  and 
they  indulge  In  tricky  comparisons  such  as 
cows  versus  people  and  Imaginary  denials 
of  racial  rights.  But  just  where,  I  ask, 
do  they  stand  on  this  question  of  majority 
rule?  Is  threatening  filibuster  tactics  against 
a  two-thirds  expression  showing  a  true  and 
proper  respect  for  majority  decision? 

This  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
is  a  mild  one,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  the  very 
opposite  of  arbitrary.  Its  greatest  virtue 
is  that  it  provides  a  basis  for  all  States  that 
wish  a  very  esisy  and  logical  acconunodatlon 
of  conflicting  interests.  For  some  States  this 
would  permit  a  continuation  of  a  legislative 
apportionment  system  which  they  have  uti- 
lized for  years.  For  others  It  need  mean  no 
change  at  all.  It  Is  permissive  In  Its  Intent 
and  rests  Its  usage  upon  a  popular  vote  of 
the  people.  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  demo- 
cratic method  for  dealing  with  gross  dis- 
parities and  minority  claims  on  a  basis  of 
representation,  not  dictatorship.  It  deals 
with  a  way  for  fair  representation. 

All  of  us  have  some  special  knowledge  of 
the  frustrating  circumstances  that  have  de- 
veloped In  many  States  across  the  Nation 
since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In 
Reynolds  v.  Sims.  Each  State  has  the  task 
of  working  Its  way  out  of  a  complex  and 
extremely  frustrating  dilemma. 

My  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  struggling  with  the  problem  for 
months.  Pennsylvania's  problem  was  ably 
outlined  by  the  Honorable  Marvin  Keller,  a 
member  of  Pennsylvania's  State  senate  and 
chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Elections  and 
Reapportionment,  as  follows: 

"Pennsylvania,  while  not  without  fault  in 
the  past.  In  January  1964,  met  Its  obligation 
under  Its  constitution  by  apportioning  the 
seats  in  both  houses  of  its  legislature. 

"These  1964  Apportionment  Acts  were  test- 
ed both  In  the  Federal  and  State  courts.  [See 
Drew  et  al.  v.  Scranton,  civil  actions  Nos. 
8293  and  8338,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania  (Apr.  9, 1964) 
and  Butcher  v.  Bloom.  415  Pa.  438  (Sept.  29. 
1964).] 

"In  both  courts,  Pennsylvania's  legislative 
apportionment  was  found  Invalid  solely  be- 
cause of  compliance  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements which  have  governed  reappor- 
tionment In  Pennsylvania  for  90  years. 

"The  constitution  of  1776  provided  for 
representation  by  cities  and  counties  and 
from  1790  factors  other  than  population  have 
been  mandated. 

"The  constitutional  requirements  con- 
tained In  the  Pennsylvania  constitution 
were  approved  by  a  referendum  of  all  the 
people.  It  is  significant  that  five  times 
since  1891  the  matter  of  calling  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  has  been 
submitted  to  the  people  and  five  times  they 


have  rejected  It,  Indicating  satisfaction  with 
present  provisions  or  at  least  no  urgency  for 
change;  the  last  such  rejection  v/as  in  1963. 

"It  is  submitted  that  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  utilization  of  the  factors  other 
than  population  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
istence of  Pennsylvania  as  a  State,  are  valid 
today. 

"As  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bell  observed  In 
Butcher  v.  Bloom,  a  rule — 

••  <•  •  •  which  completely  disregards  and 
discards  history,  tradition,  geography,  local 
Interests,  and  local  problems,  differences  In 
dialects  and  language.  In  cvistoms.  In  Ideas, 
and  Ideals  In  each  State  and  also  In  many 
parts  of  each  State;  which  will  almost  in- 
evitably deprive  minority  groups  of  a  fair 
and  effective  representation  in  legislative 
halls  of  their  principles,  customs,  traditions, 
their  particular  problems  and  desired  solu- 
tions, and  the  preservation  of  their  cherished 
way  of  life;  which  will  Insure  that  their 
interests  will  not  only  be  diluted,  but  will 
be  In  practical  effect,  frequently  ignored; 
which  is  so  far  removed  and  so  different 
from  what  the  people  In  each  State  of  the 
United  States  have  believed  In  and  cher- 
ished and  on  which  they  have  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more  based  their  government  and 
their  way  of  life;  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  stand.' 

"A  plan  which  Is  acceptable  for  represen- 
tation In  the  Congress  as  adequate  to  pre- 
serve free  government  should  not  be  less  so 
when  applied  to  a  State  legislature." 

This  is  Pennsylvania's  story,  and  I  know 
a  parallel  will  be  found  In  many  other  States. 
Pennsylvania  and  every  State  needs  en- 
couragement from  the  national  level  to  work 
out  our  solutions.  They  need  the  assurance 
that  can  come  only  with  permissive  lan- 
guage being  placed  In  our  National  Consti- 
tution. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  whether 
or  not  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
votes  for  my  substitute,  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate what  he  has  said,  and  I  am  delight- 
ed to  have  given  him  the  time  to  say  it. 
He  has  made  a  most  significant  point. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  elo- 
quently, as  is  his  wont,  explained  the 
dangers  which  are  inherent  in  the  de- 
mand of  some  27  or,  at  a  maximum,  30 
States,  for  a  constitutional  convention, 
an  alternative  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  not  heretofore  used  since 
the  foimding  of  our  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  underline  this  point. 
It  is  a  perfectly  proper  argument  and  a 
legitimate  consideration  to  raise  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  extend  It  one  step 
further,  because  I  believe  it  typifies  what 
we  are  dealing  with  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  sympathetic  toward  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept.  No  one  has  been 
a  stancher  defender  of  the  Supreme 
Court  than  I.  I  fought  for  it  when  its 
decisions  were  popular  and  when  they 
were  unpopular.  I  do  so  now.  I  hope  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

But  I  recognize  that  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
not  simply  a  willful  attempt  to  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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What  we  are  discussing  is  the  danger 
of  a  constitutional  crisis,  which  may 
arise  in  our  Nation  if  we  do  nothing. 
That  is  quite  possible. 

At  one  time  the  President  sought  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court.  That  was  back 
in  the  thirties.  There  was  a  cry  of  out- 
rage. The  proposal  was  turned  down  by 
the  Congress.  However,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Congress  from  packing  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  a  majority  vote,  had 
it  wished  to  do  so.  By  majority  vote,  we 
could  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
essential  elements  of  its  appellate  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  President,  if  34  States  should  de- 
mand a  constitutional  convention,  and  if 
the  Supreme  Court  should  intervene  and 
say  that  such  a  convention  must  be  called 
on  the  one-man.  one-vote  basis  and  not 
othen^^se,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  then  intervene  and  say  that  the 
work  of  such  a  convention  may  not  be 
submitted  to  the  State  legislatures — be- 
cause they  are  malapportioned — until 
they  are  fairly  apportioned,  there  could 
be  a  constitutional  crisis  second  to  none, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
defied,  as  Andrew  Jackson  defied  the 
Supreme  Court  when  he  told  it  to  go 
ahead  and  enforce  one  of  its  decrees  if 
it  had  the  soldiers  to  do  it,  and  not 
otherwise. 

We  are  legislators.  We  are  statesmen. 
We  are  not  children.  We  have  to  con- 
template all  the  dangers  and  strains  to 
the  Nation  which  may  result. 

That  is  what  would  happen  if  this  issue 
assumed,  as  it  would,  in  the  public  fo- 
rums, the  lineaments,  the  size,  and  the 
tension,  which  it  does  not  now  have — I 
am  the  first  to  say  that.  So  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  as  of  now  we  have 
gotten  no  real  reaction  to  indicate  that 
they  are  cognizant  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  this  Chamber,  except  that  a  colorful 
Senator  is  moving  an  amendment  which 
is  called  the  Dirksen  amendment,  and 
that  many  dug-in  liberals  are  opp>osing  it. 
Other  than  that,  the  public  is  generally 
unaware  of  the  crucial  issue  which  is  be- 
fore us.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should,  with  judiciousness,  with  intel- 
ligence, and  with  a  deep  analysis,  and  In 
an  objective  and  dispassionate  way — be- 
cause the  public  is  not  pressing  passion 
upon  us,  as  it  often  does  with  respect  to 
burning  issues — come  to  a  conclusion  in 
this  matter. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  offered 
an  amendment. 

That  is  why  I  said  when  I  opened  this 
morning  that  I  believe  the  whole  course 
of  the  debate  has  buttressed  and  borne 
out  exactly  what  I  am  arguing  for;  that 
this  amendment  has  stood  up  remark- 
ably well  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  but  which  could  not  be 
made  of  my  amendment.  The  debate 
leaves  only  the  central  proposition,  Shall 
we  allow  any  measure  of  flexibility  to  the 
p>eople  of  a  State  who  wish  to  adopt  the 
Federal  analogy,  the  composition  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  who  face  particular 
State  problems,  with  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  metropolitan  populations,  or  the 
physical  separation  of  parts  of  the  State, 
as.  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado?   Shall  we  let  anyone  do  anything 


about  such  cases?  Shall  we  give  them 
any  such  opportunity  with  the  most 
complete  safeguards  in  the  world?  I 
respectfully  submit  that  we  should.  We 
would  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  did 
not. 

If  we  keep  the  top  on  top  of  the  kettle 
while  the  kettle  is  boiling,  it  wUl  blow 
some  time.  It  would  be  a  very  unwise 
and  dangerous  thing  for  legislators  to  do. 
I  feel  this  is  so  especially  since  the  de- 
bate has  shown  that  I  have  met  the 
challenge  of  framing  an  amendment 
which,  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
means  and  the  greatest  safeguards, 
would  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  namely, 
to  give  back  a  little  bit  of  flexibility  to 
the  people  which  I  think  would  be  unwise 
and  dangerous  to  deny  them. 

The  changes  my  amendment  would 
make  in  the  Dirksen  amendment  answer 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment.  It  is 
most  signiflcant  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  themselves,  as 
they  have  argued  against  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  have  been  compelled  to  say 
time  and  again,  "Yes;  what  we  say  is 
true  as  to  the  Dirksen  amendment  but 
it  is  not  true  as  to  the  Javits  amend- 
ment." I  believe  that  is  very  important, 
underlining  and  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  in  my  amendment  I  have  answered 
in  substance  the  major  points  made 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  present  I  should 
like  to  conclude  my  argument  upon  this 
note.  The  question  is.  What  am  I  do- 
ing in  my  amendment  as  it  relates  to  the 
basic  decision  in  Reynolds  against  Sims? 
There  are  two  things  I  am  trying  to  do. 
One  is  to  implement  the  dictum  which 
the  Court  itself  uttered.  We  lawyers  call 
a  dictum  an  observation  not  necessary 
to  the  decision  in  a  case.  My  second 
purpose  is  to  implement,  to  spell  out  what 
that  dictum  meant,  a  meaning  which  I 
find  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  joined  in  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clark. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  w^e  un- 
derstand that  point,  because  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  the  final  proof  of  the  fact  that 
what  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  follow  along, 
within  a  very  well-trodden  path,  that 
precedent,  and  that  my  proposal  draws 
on  not  only  the  dissents,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  opinion,  but  also 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court. 

As  to  the  majority,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  I  read  to  the  Senate  from  page  41 
of  the  majority  opinion,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  both  houses,  not 
merely  one  house,  must  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population.  The  Court 
went  to  some  pains  to  point  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  which  the  Senator  yielded  to 
himself  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  did  not  mean 
that  one  of  the  houses  could  not  differ 
from  the  other.  The  Court  specified 
what  could  be  the  areas  of  difference. 

For  example,  the  Court  said  that  one 
of  the  bodies  could  be  given  a  longer 


term.  Those  serving  in  that  body  could 
represent  broader  geographical  areas, 
and  there  could  be  fewer  legislators  in 
that  body;  and  It  could  have  different 
powers.  But  the  Court  emphasized  that 
that  was  the  only  latitude  permissible 
in  the  requirement  that  both  houses  be 
apportioned  according  to  population. 

Then  the  Court,  in  a  very  interesting 
understanding  of  realities,  went  on  in 
what  I  call  dictum.  At  page  44  of  the 
slip  opinion,  the  Court  said: 

So  long  as  the  divergences  from  a  strict 
population  standard  are  based  on  legitimate 
considerations  incident  to  the  effectuation  of 
a  rational  State  policy,  some  deviations  from 
the  equal -population  principle  are  constitu- 
tionally permissible  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  seats  in  either  or  both  of  the 
two  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature. 

The  Court  indicated  that  even  they 
had  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  be  quite  so  strict  as  they  might  like. 

Then  we  find  on  page  8  of  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  the 
following  statement  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  clear  implementation  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  majority  in  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  read.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  said : 

What  constitutes  a  rational  plan — 

Note  that  he  picks  up  the  same  idea — 
a  rational  plan — 

reasonably  designed  to  twihleve  this  objec- 
tive, to  wit,  representation  of  diverse  inter- 
ests, will  vary  from  State  to  State,  since  each 
State  is  unique  In  terms  of  topography, 
geography,  demography,  history,  hetero- 
geneity and  concentration  of  population, 
varied  social  and  economic  interests,  and  in 
the  operation  and  Interrelation  of  its  politi- 
cal Institutions.  But  so  long  as  State  ap- 
portionment plans  reasonably  achieve,  in  the 
light  of  a  State's  own  characteristics,  effective 
and  balanced  representation  of  all  substan- 
tial interests  without  sacrificing  the  prin- 
ciple of  effective  majority  rule,  that  plan 
cannot  be  considered  Irrational. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  all  I  have 
done  with  my  amendment.  I  have  taken 
this  concept  which  is  carried  out  In  the 
majority  opinion  and  carried  out  in  the 
minority  opinion  and  have  put  it  into  the 
language  of  law,  so  that  it  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  the  respective  States, 
with  some  degree  of  flexibility,  but  with 
the  fullest  jxtsslble  protection  which  the 
courts  can  give,  to  work  their  will  In 
this  situation  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

I  represent  a  very  large  State.  I  am  a 
"big  city'  Senator  in  the  sense  that  I 
come  from  New  York  City.  I  have  lived 
there  all  by  life.  It  is  a  State  having, 
without  any  question,  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  voting  and  political  support 
both  in  New  York  City  and  in  its  envi- 
rons. Nonetheless,  I  have  stood  here 
and  espoused  this  proposal  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  path  of  statesmanship. 
I  believe  It  would  avoid  a  constitutional 
crisis  which  we  might  very  well  Invite 
If  we  do  nothing.  I  believe  I  am  hon- 
estly representing  the  best  judgment  of 
not  only  the  people  of  my  State,  but 
also  the  people  of  my  home  city  and  Its 
environs.  In  suggesting  that  we  move  a 
material  step  away  from  the  Inequities 
of  the  past.  Inequities  which  have  oc- 
curred In  New  York  and  In  many  other 
States;  but  that  we  not  let  the  pendulum 
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drive  us  completely  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

I  am  against  the  tyrannies  of  minori- 
ties and  also  against  the  tyrannies  of 
majorities.  I  consider  It  to  be  my  duty 
to  do  everything  I  can,  so  far  as  human 
Ingenuity  will  permit,  which  will  avoid, 
equally,  both  tyrannies. 

This  is  not  the  celebrated  amendment 
that  all  the  newspaper  talk  has  been 
about,  but  I  think  it  is  a  logical  amend- 
ment and  the  right  amendment.  It 
would  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  means  and 
the  preservation  of  the  greatest  values 
Involved  In  this  debate. 

I  deeply  believe — and  this  Is  where  I 
differ  with  the  opponents  both  of  my 
amendment  and  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment— that  it  is  a  great  mistake  of  the 
liberals — and  that  does  not  mean  that 
I  derogate  from  their  liberalism:  I  re- 
spect them  for  it  and  honor  them — to 
keep  the  lid  on  a  kettle  that  Is  likely  to 
be  hotly  boiling,  without  providing  some 
escape  valve.  That  is  what  I  propose 
to  do,  with  the  utmost  safeguards  which 
human  endeavor  and  Ingenuity  can  de- 
vise. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

The  Javits  amendment,  like  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment,  Is  fundamentally  based 
on  the  assumption  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  or  Incomplete  ir  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  covering  the 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  su- 
premely right  and  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  them. 

The  State  legislatures,  over  a  period 
of  60  years,  had  refused  to  reapportion 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  move- 
ments of  population.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  State  legislatures  were  grossly 
malapportioned.  Voters  In  some  dis- 
tricts had  10,  20,  100.  or  In  some  cases 
even  1,000  times  the  voice  In  selecting 
members  of  the  legislatures  as  did  other 
voters.  The  Court  correctly  said  that 
voters  could  not  be  assured  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  were 
presumably  guaranteed  under  the  14th 
amendment  if  they  were  grossly  under- 
represented  In  the  legislatures  which 
made  the  laws. 

There  were  many  striking  cases  of 
States  where  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
voters  elected  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  house  of  the  legislature,  and 
in  one  case  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature; there  were  many  other  cases  in 
which  less  than  20  percent  elected  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  one  house;  and 
still  others  in  which  less  than  30  percent 
and  in  many  less  than  40  percent  elected 
such  a  majority. 

The  legislatures  had  refused  over  many 
decades  to  reapportion  themselves,  so 
the  Supreme  Court,  acting  under  the 
14th  amendment,  finally  was  compelled 
to  act. 

I  wish  to  clear  up  one  assumption 
under  which  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  seems  to  travel,  name- 
ly, that  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  deci- 
sions tended  to  impose  an  inflexible  sys- 


tem of  representation  In  Implying  that 
there  must  be  a  precise  mathematical 
equality  among  the  various  districts  and 
a  precise  equality  in  the  number  of  vot- 
ers who  are  to  elect  each  member.  I 
shall  read  from  the  case  of  Reynolds  v. 
Sims,  the  Alabama  case,  377  U.S.  533,  to 
show  that  this  is  false. 

Whatever  the  means  of  accomplishment, 
the  overriding  objective  mvist  be  substantial 
equality  of  population  among  the  various 
districts,  so  that  the  vote  of  any  citizen  is 
approximately  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  any 
other  citizen  in  the  State. 

That  was  reaflflrmed  in  other  passages 
of  that  decision,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

We  realize  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibil- 
ity to  arrange  legislative  districts  so  that 
each  one  has  an  identical  number  of  resi- 
dents, or  citizens,  or  voters.  Mathematical 
ejcactness  or  precision  is  hardly  a  workable 
constitutional  requirement. 

So  it  is  clear  that  in  its  initial  decision 
the  Court  provided  for  flexibility,  hold- 
ing, however,  with  the  basic  principle  of 
substantial  equality.  But  there  was  to 
be  a  margin  of  tolerance  around  the 
average. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  Lucas  v.  Colorado 
General  Assembly,  377  U.S.  713,  which 
related  to  an  apportionment  which  had 
been  put  into  effect  by  a  somewhat 
rigged  referendum,  in  a  decision  handed 
down  on  the  same  day  as  the  Alabama 
case,  the  Court  reaffirmed  the  principle 
that  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  substan- 
tially on  a  population  basis.  In  the 
footnote  to  that  case,  dealing  with  its 
decision  in  the  Maryland  case,  the  Court 
said,  however,  that  its  Maryland  deter- 
mination had  been  to  establish  districts 
substantially  equal  In  population,  but 
that  after  an  evaluation  of  the  appor- 
tionment plan  in  its  totality,  the  Court 
could  then  determine  whether  there  had 
been  sufficient  compliance. 

Only  last  winter.  In  a  Georgia  case, 
Fortson  v.  Toombs,  379  U.S.  621,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  Court  might 
desire  to  achieve  some  flexibility  by 
creating  multimember  of  flotarlal  dis- 
tricts, and  reaffirmed  Its  decision  in  Rey- 
nolds: 

Whatever  the  means  of  accomplishment, 
the  overriding  objective  must  be  substantial 
equality  of  population  among  the  various 
districts,  so  that  the  vote  of  any  citizen  is 
approximately  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  any 
other  citizen  in  the  State. 

There  can  therefore  be  a  departure 
from  the  principle  of  mathematical 
equality  provided  It  Is  not  substantial. 
The  Court,  in  Its  good  judgment,  can 
determine  what  constitutes  substantial 
equality  and  what  constitutes  a  deviation 
from  substantial  equality. 

The  Court  is  on  the  right  track.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  corrected.  But  my 
good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  would  open  up  all  kinds  of  pos- 
sible misinterpretations  in  his  proposed 
amendment.  He  would  provide  that  a 
State  may  depart  from  the  use  of  popu- 
lation as  a  basis  for  apportionment  if 
such  plan  of  apportionment  "bears  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  State."     Who  is  to  determine  the 


reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  State? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
presently  malapportioned  State  legisla- 
tures would  determine  the  needs  of 
the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  may  be 
bound  to  accept  that  decision,  because 
while  my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  tries  to  cover  himself  by 
saying  that  It  must  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  he 
adds  the  phrase,  "except  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article."  The  Court  might 
hold  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Javits  article,  they  might  depart  sub- 
stantially from  the  basis  of  population. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  agree  to  the 
Javits  amendment.  The  situation  Is  sim- 
ilar to  a  group  of  people  being  confronted 
with  a  piece  of  polluted  meat,  which,  if 
eaten,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  multitude.  I  believe  that  Is  what 
the  Dirksen  amendment  is. 

My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  would  try  to  retain  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  by  pouring  formaldehyde 
on  the  meat  in  the  hope  that  it  would  In 
some  manner  disinfect  the  meat  and  re- 
move the  bacteria. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
clear  up  the  confusion,  defeat  the  Javits 
amendment,  and  then  defeat  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  Javits  substitute 
for  the  Dirksen  substitute  for  the  Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  joint 
resolution. 

I  do  so  with  some  regret,  for  I  bow  to 
no  man  In  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Certainly. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  is  an  exceptionally  able  lawyer.  I 
have  admired  him  throughout  my  tenure 
in  this  august  body. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  studied 
In  depth  the  question  of  amending  our 
Constitution  to  modify  the  Reynolds 
against  Sims  decision. 

I  believe  that  he  has  an  Intimate  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  judicial  deci- 
sions rendered  on  the  subject  of  reappor- 
tionment by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by 
the  lower  courts. 

In  addition,  I  share,  as  does  the  dis- 
tingtiished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  is  desirable,  and.  indeed, 
necessary  to  permit  the  State  some  lati- 
tude and  flexibility  in  the  apportionment 
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of  their  legislatures.  I  believe  that  l^is- 
lative  districts  should  be  substantially 
equal  in  population,  as  does  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
However,  if  there  is  some  good  and  ra- 
tional reason  to  deviate  in  some  modest 
degree  from  this  standard,  there  should 
be  no  constitutional  prohibition. 

I  believe,  however,  that  that  is  where 
our  agreement  ends.  If  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
is  correct  in  interpreting  his  amendment 
as  merely  reiterating  the  judicial  review 
inherent  in  the  language  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims,  then  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  is  not  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  pwint  out  that  we  had 
hearings  for  5  months.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  pages  of  testimony  were 
taken  before  our  subcommittee.  But  we 
never  once  considered  the  complete  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  which  now 
seeks  to  be  included  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  have  the  knowledge  we  would  have 
gained  from  hearings  and  from  study  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  believe  that,  even  if  we  were  to  pass 
an  amendment  which  would,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  states, 
merely  restate  the  law  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims,  it  could 
then  become  a  vehicle  in  the  other  body 
for  an  objectionable  amendment  or  an 
amendment  which  might  revert  it  to  the 
present  Dirksen  substitute.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  entirely  undesirable. 

I  should  like  to  comment,  as  did  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  on  the  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims  decision.  I  believe 
that  that  decision  has  been  thwarted 
and  twisted  by  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  so  that  many  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  what  that  decision 
means. 

That  decision  makes  it  very  clear  that 
mathematical  exactness  is  not  required. 

I  shall  read  a  portion  of  the  decision 
In  that  case  now  to  emphasize  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

A  state  may  legitimately  desire  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  various  political  sub- 
divisions. Insofar  as  possible  and  provide  for 
compact  districts  of  contiguous  territory  in 
designing  a  legislative  apportionment 
scheme.  Valid  considerations  may  underlie 
such  alms.  So  long  as  the  divergences  from 
a  strict  population  standard  are  based  on 
legitimate  considerations  incident  to  the  ef- 
fectuation of  a  rational  State  policy,  some 
deviations  from  the  equal  population  prin- 
ciple are  constitutionally  permissible  with 
respect  to  the  apportionment  of  seats  In 
either  or  both  of  the  two  houses  of  a  bi- 
cameral State  legislature. 

A  State  can  rationally  consider  according 
political  subdivisions  some  Independent 
representation  in  at  least  one  body  of  the 
State  legislature,  as  long  as  the  basic  stand- 
ard of  equality  of  population  among  districts 
Is  maintained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Delaware  case,  Sincock  against  Duffy,  the 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the  standard 


of  flexibility  that  it  had  expressed  in 
Reynolds  against  Sims.  It  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  of  Delaware, 
which  approved  an  apportionment  stand- 
ard that  permitted  deviations  up  to  IV2 
to  1.  The  Court  took  pains  to  state  that 
it  was  not  approving  a  mathematical 
standard,  but  rather  held: 

In  our  view,  the  problem  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  any  such  uniform  formula,  and  It 
is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  estab- 
lish rigid  mathematical  standards  for  evalu- 
ating the  constitutional  validity  of  a  State 
legislative  apportionment  scheme  under  the 
equal  protection  clause.  Rather,  the  proper 
Judicial  approach  is  to  ascertain  whether,  un- 
der the  particular  circumstances,  existing  in 
the  Individual  State  whose  legislative  appor- 
tionment is  at  Issue,  there  has  been  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  a  plan  of  population-based 
representation  with  such  minor  deviations 
only  as  may  occur  in  recognizing  certain  fac- 
tors that  are  free  from  any  taint  of  arbitrari- 
ness or  discrimination. 

The  lower  courts  have  permitted  simi- 
lar flexibility  in  approving  the  apportion- 
ment plans  in  Georgia. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  the  lower  courts 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  somewhat  me- 
chanical attitude  toward  one  man,  one 
vote.  But  these  decisions  have  not  yet 
been  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  now  have  an  effort  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  one  unpopular  Supreme  Court 
decision — unpopular  in  certain  areas. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  the  Supreme 
Court's  statements,  admittedly  in  dicta, 
or  the  decisions  of  some  of  the  lower 
courts  are  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
hope  and  expect  the  general  attitude  of 
flexibility  will  prevail.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take, I  believe,  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion on  a  prediction  or  hunch  that  the 
case  law  will  not  develop  in  a  reason- 
able way. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Reynolds  decision  is  barely  1  year  old. 
Let  us  not  amend  the  Constitution  in 
haste.  If  I  am  wrong,  and  the  law.  as 
it  develops  becomes  fixed  and  inflexible, 
I  will  support  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  seeking  ways  to  loosen  these 
standards.  For  the  time  being,  I  would 
hope  we  would  follow  the  age-old  tradi- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  of 
allowing  the  law  to  develop  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  at  least  until  it  becomes  clear 
what  the  law  is.  Only  then  will  we 
have  an  adequate  basis  for  determining 
what,  if  any  constitutional  amendment 
is  needed.  We  should  not  pass  an 
amendment  which  has  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  and  which  has  not 
been  debated  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  but  which  has  been  tacked 
on  to  a  substitute  for  a  substitute  for 
the  American  Legion  baseball  joint  res- 
olution. 

That  is  no  way  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  us? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  16  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains under  the  control  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  27 
minutes  remaining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wish  to  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
with  very  great  interest  the  arguments 
made  against  my  amendment  by  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  all  reapportionment 
amendments.  I  should  like  to  answer 
those  arguments. 

The  first  point  is  that  it  is  contended 
that  there  should  be  some  latitude  and 
flexibility  and  that  there  could  not  be 
mathematical  exactness,  but  that  Rey- 
nolds against  Sims  now  provides  lati- 
tude and  flexibility,  and  that  therefore 
the  amendment  is  unnecessary. 

I  respectfully  submit,  however,  that, 
although  the  dictum  which  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  read,  which  uses  the 
words  "legitimate  considerations  inci- 
dent to  the  effectuation  of  a  rational 
State  policy."  would  indicate  that  di- 
vergence of  the  very  kind  contemplated 
by  my  amendment  would  be  permissible, 
the  majority  opinion  goes  on  to  make  it 
very  clear  as  have  the  lower  courts  in 
subsequently  decided  cases  in  New  York, 
Colorado,  and  other  States,  that  they  will 
enforce  the  equal  population  principle 
very  strictly. 

Therefore,  as  a  lawyer,  I  say  that  the 
expression  which  the  Court  has  used 
was  dictum.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart,  whose  opinion  I  read,  to  pick 
up  the  dictum  in  the  majority  opinion, 
namely,  a  rational  policy,  and  to  define 
it  by  saying  that  apportionment  should 
be  permissible  if  it  is  developed  rational- 
ly in  the  light  of  the  State's  own  char- 
acteristics. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not  match 
these  words  quoted  from  the  majority 
opinion,  I  have  called  those  words  dicta, 
because  I  am  a  God-fearing  lawyer  with 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  devoted 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  tried, 
therefore,  to  incorporate  in  my  amend- 
ment what  the  Court  indicated  in  its 
opinion  it  sees  as  the  sociological  re- 
quirements of  the  day  and  what  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  spelled  out  in  great  de- 
tail as  a  rational  State  policy.  Justice 
Stewart  picked  up  the  Court's  words  on 
page  8  of  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Lucas 
against  Colorado  when  he  used  the 
phrase,  "what  constitutes  a  rational  plan 
reasonably  designed  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jective." 

My  amendment  seeks  to  permit  the 
people  of  a  State  to  develop  a  reasonable 
plan,  which  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
was  its  view,  but  which  has  not  been  its 
practice  in  deciding  the  cases,  and  which 
was  implemented  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart's  dissenting  opinion. 

Second,  it  has  been  stated  that  my 
substitute  was  not  studied  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  Dirksen  amend- 
ment was  studied  in  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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There  was  considerable  debate  on  the 
Dirksen  concept  last  year,  in  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  whole  effort  was 
to  stop  the  Supreme  Court  from  deciding 
this  issue  and  that  effort  was  headed 
off.  There  was  much  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  its  effect  can  be  fully  judged  by 
Senators  as  a  result  of  the  weeks  which 
have  intervened  since  it  was  proposed, 
and  that  there  has  been  full  opportunity 
to  study  my  amendment. 

I  note  the  argument  which  has  been 
made  that,  if  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  may  be  a  vehicle  for  perhaps  doing 
something  more  far-reaching  in  the  oth- 
er body;  that  it  may  go  to  conference, 
and  perhaps  a  result  will  occur  which 
no  one  desires.  There  is  no  way  of  guar- 
anteeing oneself  against  anything  in  life 
or  in  death.  The  other  body  will  act. 
The  action  will  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  or  at  least  go  to  confer- 
ence. Probably  we  would  do  something 
about  it.  If  it  goes  to  conference,  we  can 
turn  down  the  conference  report  if  we 
do  not  like  it.  We  have  done  it  many 
times  before. 

As  I  have  just  said,  there  is  no  way 
that  one  can  have  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  what  may  happen  in  life  or  in 
death.  All  we  know  is  what  we  do  here. 
It  is  our  duty  to  do  our  best  here.  When 
matters  are  before  this  body,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  consider  them.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  acting  and  doing  what  is 
right  because  of  what  we  consider  could 
conceivably  be  abuses  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol.  The  great  majority  of 
Senators  have  not  been  inhibited  from 
acting  on  this  side  because  of  what  may 
happen  in  the  other  body. 

I  would  like  to  sum  up  exactly  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

First.  I  believe  I  have  taken  care  of 
every  legitimate  objection  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Second.  I  think  I  have  not  only  pre- 
served, but  broadened  and  ennobled  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  full 
accord  with  the  traditions  and  the  terms 
which  the  Court  has  used  and  utilized 
in  reference  to  the  fomth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  a  succession  of 
statutes,  which  I  have  spread  on  the 
Record. 

Third,  I  have  proposed  a  way  to  take 
care  of  a  situation  which  might  one  day 
generate  sufficiently  to  create  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  have  been  fortimate  in  the  compar- 
atively few  constitutional  crises  we  have 
had.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  one  after 
the  effort  of  President  Roosevelt  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  trying  to 
avoid  a  constitutional  crisis  by  providing 
the  little  flexibility  which  is  needed  to 
avoid  it. 

Finally,  realistically  and  practically, 
I  do  not  put  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility within  my  own  State,  or  any  other 
State  similarly  situated,  the  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  not  based  strictly  on 
population,  but  having  an  admixture  of 
population  with  geography  or  political 
subdivisions  as  additional  factors,  by  the 


vote  of  the  people  in  the  areas  which  are 
most  congested  and  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
voting  against  such  a  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

When  we  face  the  people  in  a  delib- 
erate way  with  a  measure  of  self-re- 
straint, in  a  constitutional  sense,  they 
will  often  adopt  a  proposal,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  if  they  are  not 
given  that  opportunity  they  will  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  that  which 
gives  them  maximvim  power. 

In  other  words,  if  we  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  people  living  in  New  York 
City  and  the  counties  of  Westchester. 
Nassau,  Suffolk,  Rockland,  and  other 
similarly  situated  coimties,  who  would 
ordinarily  elect  representatives  to  rep- 
resent their  specialized  point  of  view,  to 
vote  for  less  representation  and  to  give 
greater  representation,  for  example,  to 
the  great  north  country  of  my  State,  they 
very  likely  will,  nevertheless,  vote  to  do 
so.    I  refer  to  parts  of  a  tremendous  area 
of  my  State,  largely  undeveloped,  the 
so-called  southern  tier  area,  which  may 
qualify  under  the  Appalachia  develop- 
ment program  because  of  its  conditions. 
The  inequity  nas  been  that  malappor- 
tioned  State  legislatures  have  been  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  the  people  of  the  cities 
and  suburbs  because  history  stood  still 
in  legislative  apportionment  while  it  re- 
sulted in  a  reshuffling  of  the  population. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  In 
giving  a  tyranny  to  the  majority  over 
the  minority,  which  may  have  legitimate 
requests,  not  only  abstractly,  but  which 
would  willingly  be  accepted  by  the  ma- 
jority itself.  I  say  let  us  give  the  ma- 
jority that  opportunity.  On  that  groimd 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senators  will 
choose  this  logical  way  and  adopt  my 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has 
12  minutes  under  his  control. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
has  17  minutes  under  his  control. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
rum call,  with  the  time  not  charged  to 

either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  friend  and  junior  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  a  little  distressed  when  I  have  to 
take  issue  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York.  I  recognize  his  legal 
capabilities.  I  fully  appreciate  his  judi- 
cial temper,  and  above  all  else  I  appreci- 
ate his  sincerity  and  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  he  inter- 
prets it.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  I  share 
his  great  regard  for  the  high  tribunal 
which  was  created  by  the  Constitution. 
I  find  it  difficult,  under  those  circum- 
stances, when  I  am  compelled  to  disa- 
gree. 

Section  2  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
contains  a  proposal  that  a  plan  of  appor- 
tionment which  has  been  approved  under 
this  article  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  a  statewide  referendum. 
The  word  "referendum,"  insofar  as  I 
can  determine,  is  not  a  word  of  art  in 
legal  terminology.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  presume  that  there  are  many  States 
which  have  no  special  laws  dealing  with 
a  referendum. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  be  assured  on 
that  point,  but  what  we  would  do  in  the 
Dirksen  substitute  would  be  to  provide 
for  the  submission  of  these  plans  at  a 
general  election.  A  general  election  is 
undertaken  in  every  State.  It  is  taken 
every  2  years,  because  the  House  of 
Representatives— with  a  2 -year  term- 
must,  in  its  entirety,  submit  to  the 
suffrage  of  all  the  people.  Concomitant 
with  that,  there  are  other  State  and  local 
officials  who  will  be  on  the  ballot  at  that 
time. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois,  that  is  the  way 
we  refer  proposals  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  We  do  not  use  the  word  "refer- 
endum." We  put  all  such  proposals  on 
the  general  election  ballot.  I  believe  that 
such  a  provision  in  a  statewide  refer- 
endum would  only  add  to  confusion. 

For  that  reason,  I  cannot  accept  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  provides  for  "a  reasonable  relation- 
ship in  any  plan  to  the  needs  of  the 
State." 

Who  shall  determine  what  the  needs 
are? 

That  would  call,  doubtless,  for  judicial 
interpretation.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  understands  that,  when  I  ap- 
proached this  problem,  I  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  people.  I  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  primary 
principle  in  our  Government. 

I  notice  another  dissenting  opinion  by 
one  whom  I  regard  as  a  great  juridical 
scholar.  Associate  Justice  John  Marshall 
Harlan,  who  has  addressed  himself  to 
that  very  issue.  In  one  excerpt  from  his 
opinion,  he  states: 

It  la  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  Intolerable 
and  inappropriate  interference  by  the  judi- 
ciary with  the  independent  legislatures  of 
the  States. 
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I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  de- 
mean the  status  or  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  mean,  however,  that,  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  wish  to  get  back  to  the 
people,  because  I  believe  the  States  are 
sovereign,  for,  if  they  were  not,  we  would 
have  no  State-Federal  system,  as  we 
understand  it. 

Justice  Harlan  deals  with  that  subject 
also  when  he  says  that  the  majority 
opinion  is  so  profoundly  ill-advised  and 
constitutionally  impermissible.    He  said: 

These  decisions  also  cut  deeply  Into  the 
fabric  of  our  federalism — 

Meaning  our  Federal-State  system. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  continue  to  read : 

What  must  follow  from  them  may  even- 
tually appear  to  be  the  product  of  State 
leglslatiu-es.  Nevertheless,  no  thinking  per- 
son can  fall  to  recognize  that  the  aftermath 
of  these  cases,  however  desirable  It  may  be 
thought  In  itself,  will  have  been  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  a  radical  alteration  In  the  re- 
lationship between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  more  particularly  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  Only  one  who  has  an  over- 
bearing Impatience  with  the  Federal  system 
and  Its  political  processes  will  believe  that 
that  cost  was  not  too  high  or  was  Inevitable. 

I  can  understand  his  solicitude  for  the 
Court.  I  do  not  yield  in  that  respect  to 
anyone.  On  the  other  hand.  I  take  my 
constitutional  doctrine  straight.  When 
that  preamble  began  by  saying,  "We,  the 
E>eople,  ordain  this  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  even  though  that  is  not 
admissible  for  purposes  of  legal  in- 
terpretation, it  still  means  to  me  exactly 
what  it  says. 

It  is  in  full  accord  with  what  Jefferson 
wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  is  because  of  my  concept  of  a 
Federal-State  system  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  it  destroyed;  and  when  overem- 
phasis is  put  on  judicial  interpretation, 
as  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  then 
look  out  for  a  precious  system,  which  has 
made  this  the  greatest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  substitute  offered  by  my 
distinguished  friend — and  he  is  my 
friend — from  New  York. 

He  and  I  have  conferred  time  and  time 
again  on  the  verbiage  of  his  substitute 
and  on  the  language  that  I  propose  to 
the  Senate.  However,  I  would  rather 
not  undertake  the  dangers  that  may  lie 
in  the  Javits  substitute.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  by  an  overwhelming  vote  it 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "  Eight 
minutes  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Fifteen  minutes 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  hope  that  we  may 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No  one  can  listen  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  without  pleasure 
and  without  profit.  It  should  also  be 
stated  in  great  tribute  to  him  that  his 
amendment  has  undergone  considerable 
modification.  The  modifications  have 
been  sought  in  an  endeavor,  insofar  as 
the  Senator  could,  to  meet  the  views  of 
people  like  myself  as  to  necessary  proce- 
dural safeguards,  such  as  the  repeated 
submission  to  the  people  of  an  alterna- 
tive straight  population  plan,  and  the 
limitation  of  permissible  factors  to  geog- 
raphy or  political  subdivisions  only  along 
with  population,  not  in  lieu  of  It. 

He  has  endeavored  in  every  way  to  im- 
prove his  amendment.  It  should  be  said 
to  Senator  Dirksen's  credit  also  that  he 
never  once  first  said.  "If  I  make  these 
changes,  do  I  have  your  vote?"  That  was 
typical  and  generous  of  him. 

He  has  answered  the  argiunent  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las! by  saying  that  my  amendment  is 
merely  sprinkling  formaldehyde  over  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Is  so. 

Our  proposals  do  have  fundamental 
differences  in  principle.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  reflects  the  view,  honestly 
and  deeply  felt,  that  the  Court  should 
have  refused  jurisdiction  in  Baker 
against  Carr  and  Reynolds  against  Sims 
on  the  ground  that  for  176  years  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  said  that  legislative  ap- 
portionment was  a  political  decision  and 
would  not  touch  It,  and  that  It  Is  not  a 
matter  for  judicial  cognizance.  But  the 
Court  took  jurisdiction.  In  doing  so  It 
made  a  great,  historic  breakthrough  In 
American  history,  which  the  Court  jus- 
tified on  the  ground  that  the  people  had 
no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  the  clutch 
of  malapportionment.  My  proposal  ac- 
cepts the  Court's  jurisdiction.  There- 
fore it  differs  from  the  Idea  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

My  proposal  accepts  the  Court's  juris- 
diction, but  it  does  so  by  establishing  a 
method  by  which  flexibility  can  be  af- 
forded within  that  jurisdiction.  That  is 
why  I  read  into  the  Record  portions  of 
the  majority  opinion  and  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  to  dem- 
onstrate exactly  what  I  was  doing.  My 
amendment  accepts  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion and  uses  the  Court  as  an  arbiter  in 
order  to  give  flexibility  to  the  one-man, 
one-vote  system  which  the  Court's  deci- 
sion has  put  into  effect. 

There  is  a  deep  difference  in  principle, 
I  say  to  both  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  and  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  my  amendment  and  of  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  not  to  accept  the  historic  break- 
through of  the  Supreme  Court  when  it 
took  jurisdiction  and  used  It  to  break  the 
dilemma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute.  But  I  say  we  should  not  keep 
the  lid  on  too  tight.  If  we  do,  it  will 
blow  up  in  our  faces.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  my  argument.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  running 
short.  If  he  would  yield  to  me  2  or  3 
minutes,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, is  well  aware  of  my  views  on  this 
question.  I  regret  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  compelled 
to  intervene  in  the  problem,  which  I,  as 
a  former  State  legislator,  believed  very 
frankly,  should  have  been  solved  on  the 
local  level.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  adequately  stated  the  point. 
Some  action  was  necessary  because  a 
number  of  States  had  failed  to  reappor- 
tion for  long  periods  of  time.  In  Tennes- 
see it  had  been  70  years  while  my  own 
State  went  for  40  years  before  apportion- 
ing— although  it  was  one  of  the  better 
States  in  this  regard.  What  alternative 
does  the  individual  have  when  State  after 
State  refuses  to  accept  this  responsibil- 
ity? This  question  has  been  posed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  remains  un- 
answered. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  was  forced  into 
the  field  to  protect  individual  rights.  To 
the  consternation  of  some  of  my  good 
friends  in  this  body,  I  share  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  we 
should  still  permit  some  State  leeway. 
But  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
feel  that  we  must  have  safeguards  to  go 
with  that  leeway.  The  proposal  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  have 
adequate  safeguards.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  would  require  the  "reasonable 
necessity"  test.  That  is  not  his  exact 
verbiage,  but  that  is  the  major  thrust  be- 
hind his  safeguard. 

Until  recently  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  contain  my 
own  views  on  the  subject.  With  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, I  hope  later  to  discuss  a  modifica- 
tion. I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  to  save  time  I  shall  not  do  so. 
I  had  thought  that  perhaps  prior  com- 
pliance with  the  Court  ruling,  coupled 
with  provisions  for  some  leeway  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  desires, 
would  be  the  better  course. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  To  engage  him  in  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  also  in  the 
committee  has  been  an  educational  op- 
portunity. I  still  wish  that  we  could 
provide  for  some  leeway.  Frankly,  as  I 
view  It  now,  It  appears,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said,  the  deck 
is  stacked  against  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  have  safeguards  and  yet  also  some 
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leeway.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  most  congenial  and  most  interest- 
ing to  me.  Whatever  his  action  might 
be  on  my  amendment,  I  believe  every 
Senator  wishes  to  feel  that  he  has  tried 
to  propose  something  which  makes  basic 
sense.  I  have  now  highlighted  what  I 
feel  very  deeply.  In  the  present  argu- 
ment I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Court  pro- 
ponents. But  I  believe  the  Court  tied 
its  hands  in  a  way  in  which  logic  dic- 
tated. It  could  do  nothing  else.  As  we 
look  through  the  decisions,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dicta  which  have  been  referred 
to,  I  feel  that  they  would  allow  some 
flexibility.  When  it  comes  to  deciding 
cases,  they  are  straight  down  the  line 
on  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 
They  feel  that  that  is  what  they  must  do. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  do  anything  else, 
unless  we  tell  them  that  that  Is  what  we 
would  like  to  have  done. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  one 
further  thought? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  What  I  have  to  say  is  in 
line  with  the  Senator's  argument.  I 
must  admit  that  I  speak  from  a  very  low 
rating  in  the  batting  order  so  far  as 
seniority  in  this  body  is  concerned.  But 
as  I  look  at  the  legislative  process,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  as  legislators  must 
decide  the  issue  which  is  before  us.  The 
vote  which  will  soon  be  taken  will  be  on 
the  following  question :  Do  we  prefer  the 
Javits  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, or  do  we  prefer  the  Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute? That  is  the  issue  on  which  I  in- 
tend to  vote — not  what  might  conceiv- 
ably happen  at  some  indeterminable 
period  in  the  future  in  some  other  body. 
Life  is  extremely  uncertain.  Any  ac- 
tion which  is  taken  in  the  other  body 
must  come  back  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence. I  know  very  well  from  recent 
experience  that  it  takes  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  to  concur  in 
any  action  which  is  taken  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  has  been  thorough.  We  shall  not 
use  any  more  of  our  time.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  wish  to  use 
any  more  of  his  time,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  come  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment.  He  Is  on  his  feet  for  that 
purpose.  Is  It  necessary  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  my  amend- 


ment.bef ore  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offers 

his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
cannot  be  offered  until  all  time  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired  or  Is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  a  clarification  of  the  ruling 
which  the  Chair  has  made^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  is  In  order  to  be  debated 
until  after  the  time  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  provide  that  on  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  there  will 
be  available  time  which  I  shall  control  in 
opposition  and  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  would  control  In  favor  of  the 

amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  orig- 
inally entered  into,  there  will  be  30  min- 
utes available  on  the  amendment,  15 
minutes  to  each  side.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  would  have  control  of  the  time 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  If 
he  desires  any  time  out  of  my  15  minutes, 
I  shall  certainly  yield  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  brief 
in  presenting  his  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute has  been  yielded  back.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  2,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  When  a  plan  of  apportionment  of 
either  house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
or  of  a  unicameral  State  legislature  Includes 
a  district  or  political  subdivision  having  more 
than  one  member  of  a  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, each  such  member  shall  be  elected 
from  a  separate  subdlstrlct  based  on  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population  to  that  of 
every  other  subdlstrlct  of  the  district  or 
political  subdivision :  Provided,  That  nothing 
shall  preclude  a  State  from  adopting  a  plan 
of  apportionment  under  which  more  than 
one  member  Is  elected  from  a  separate  sub- 


district  where  the  rights  of  racial.  rellglouB. 
and  political  minorities  are  protected." 
Renumber  the  remaining  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 18  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  in  Fortson 
against  Dorsey,  which  was  No.  178  of  the 
October  term,  1964.  In  reversing  the 
district  court's  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  under  the  particular 
facts  before  It,  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  not  violated.  The  case 
involved  apportionment  of  the  Georgia 
State  Senate,  and  the  facts,  briefly,  were 
that  In  those  counties  where  there  were 
more  than  one  State  senator,  each  sena- 
tor was  elected  from  a  separate  district, 
but  all  of  the  people  of  the  county  voted 
for  all  the  senators  from  that  county. 

The  Court  did  say,  however,  that  "It 
might  well  be  that,  designedly  or  other- 
wise, a  multimember  constituency  ap- 
portionment scheme,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case,  would 
operate  to  minimize  or  cancel  out  the 
voting  strength  of  racial  or  political  ele- 
ments of  the  voting  population";  and 
that  when  this  condition  could  be  dem- 
onstrated, it  would  be  time  enough  to 
consider  the  constitutional  aspects. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  to  avoid 
the  numerous  ad  hoc  cases  which  could 
arise  and  proliferate  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argiunent, 
that  voting  strength  of  racial  or  politi- 
cal minorities  might  not  be  jeopardized 
at  a  particular  time,  this  would  not  mean 
that  the  situation  would  not  change. 
People  move,  and  political  affiliations 
change.  Why  not  avoid  the  problem  al- 
together by  having  the  Constitution  pro- 
vide that,  in  counties  having  more  than 
one  legislator — representative  or  sena- 
tor— each  legislator  must  be  elected  from 
a  separate  district?  Such  constitutional 
provision  would  contradict  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Fortson  against 
Dorsey  case  insofar  as  it  would  preclude 
all  of  the  people  of  a  county  from  vot- 
ing for  all  representatives.  People  resid- 
ing in  one  legislative  district  could  not 
elect  a  representative  from  another  leg- 
islative district.  Unless  such  a  provision 
exists,  how  could  racial  and  political 
minorities  be  protected?  And,  I  believe 
that  any  representative  from  any  dis- 
trict is  going  to  quite  naturally  be  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  his  county. 
After  all,  he  will  be  a  resident  of  not 
only  his  legislative  district  or  subdls- 
trlct, but  also  of  his  county. 

To  permit  a  situation  to  exist,  as  Is 
now  the  state  of  the  law,  in  which  all 
the  legislators  from  one  county  may 
come  from  one  corner  or  one  small  sec- 
tion of  the  county  because  all  of  them 
can  run  at  large,  also  lays  the  foundation 
for  deprivation  of  rights  of  racial  and 
political  minorities. 

Such  a  situation  exists  In  my  own  State 
of  Iowa  today.    The  largest  county,  Polk 
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County,  has  11  State  representatives  and 
3  State  senators.  Several  other  counties 
have  from  four  to  six  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  I  have  prepared  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Memorandum  op  the  Iowa  General  Assem- 
bly. House  of  Representatives,  March  1. 
1965 

The  following  counties  have  more  than 
one  State  representative  under  the  interim 
apportionment  plan  and  they  are  all  elected 
at  large  within  their  counties  under  article 
m,  section  37  of  the  Iowa  constitution: 

Polk _ 11 

Linn 6 

Black  Hawk ._ S 

Scott 5 

Woodbury 6 

Pottawattamie 4 

Dubuque -  8 

Cerro  Gordo 2 

Clinton 3 

Des  Moines »  2 

Johnson «  2 

Lee 2 

Marshall 2 

Story 2 

Wapello 2 

Webster 2 

Polk  County  also  has  three  senators  elected 
under  the  same  system. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  certain  sections  of  Des 
Moines,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Iowa 
and  the  largest  city,  by  far,  in  the  State, 
contains  racial  minorities  of  a  substan- 
tial number  not  present  in  other  parts 
of  Polk  County.  It  is  also  recognized 
that  certain  sections  of  Des  Moines  con- 
tain a  great  preponderance  of  voters  af- 
filiated with  the  minority  party,  which 
today  happens  to  be  the  Republican 
Party.  A  similar  condition  exists  in 
some  of  the  other  larger  counties  in 
Iowa.  As  a  result  of  the  election  of  last 
fall,  all  11  State  representatives  from 
Polk  County  are  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Racial  minorities  are  rep- 
resented in  the  11  elected  State  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  hapF>ened  to  turn  out 
that  way.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
state  of  the  law  which  would  assure 
such  representation  in  future  primary 
and  general  elections.  Also,  it  is  gen- 
eraly  conceded  that  if  Polk  County  had 
been  districted  into  11  State  representa- 
tive districts  of  approximately  equal 
population  size,  some  of  the  11  State  rep- 
resentatives would  have  been  elected 
from  the  minority  party. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  require 
that  separate  subdistricts  be  set  up  for 
multilegislative  counties  or  multilegis- 
lative  districts,  so  that  the  people  in  one 
district  may  elect  their  own  State  repre- 
sentative  or   their   own   State   senator. 

I  also  provide  in  my  amendment  that 
the  separate  subdistricts  must  be  ap- 
proximately of  substantially  equal  popu- 
lation with  all  the  other  districts,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  problem  with  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  being  eflfec- 
tive  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

I  also  provide  that  if  the  State  does 
not  see  fit  to  have  separate  subdistricts 
for  each  of  its  legislators,  it  can  never- 


theless adopt  a  plan  of  apportionment 
under  which  more  than  one  member  is 
elected  from  a  subdistrict,  provided  that 
the  rights  of  racial,  religious,  and  po- 
litical minorities  are  protected. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  Illi- 
nois, for  example,  there  are  legislative 
subdistricts  from  which  three  members 
of  the  State  legislature  are  elected,  but 
that  because  of  cumulative  voting  it  is 
further  required  that  at  least  one  of  the 
three  be  from  the  minority  party.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  this  particular  ar- 
rangement in  Illinois  would  at  least  pro- 
tect political  minorities.  To  what  extent 
racial  and  religious  minorities  are  pro- 
tected. I  do  not  know;  but  they  should 
be  protected,  nevertheless. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  my  amendment. 
I  believe  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  fair  rep- 
resentation: and  that  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  protection  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  political  minorities,  which  is 
what  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  seeks  to  do  any- 
how. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  Senators  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
problem  that  is  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  because  In- 
diana, too.  has  multilegislative  districts. 
However,  are  we  being  consistent  in 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  people  of 
a  State  the  leeway  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  formula  they  want  and  yet 
incorporate  in  the  amendment  restric- 
tions which  would  require  them  to  treat 
multicoimty  and  multilegislative  districts 
in  a  sE>ecific  way? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  we  are  en- 
tirely in  order.  We  are  really  compelled 
to  impose  a  restriction  such  as  I  have 
indicated.  I  have  stated  that  there  is 
nothing  that  would  preclude  a  State 
from  adopting  a  plan  of  apportionment 
under  which  more  than  one  member 
would  be  elected  from  a  separate  district 
when  the  rights  of  racial,  religious,  and 
political  minorities  are  protected.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  reasonable  restriction  to 
place  on  them.  If  that  is  not  to  be  done, 
I  do  not  believe  a  State  has  any  busi- 
ness having  multilegislative  districts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  due  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  fully  his  amend- 
ment; but  as  I  understand,  he  makes  cer- 
tain requirements  in  the  first  section  and 
then  says,  in  effect,  "But  if  you  do  not 
want  to  do  this,  you  do  not  have  to,  pro- 
vided you  protect  racial  and  other  minor- 
ities^' It  seems  to  me  that  a  much 
simpler  way  would  be  to  require  the  pro- 
tection of  racial  minorities,  which  is  a 
clear  requirement  under  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  well  knows  that  the  umbrella  to 
which  he  has  referred  provides  protec- 
tion, theoretically,  at  least;  but  he  is  also 
aware  of  the  proliferation  of  cases  that 
could  arise  out  of  these  situations. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  in 
the  case  involving  the  Georgia  senator- 


ial districts,  the  Supreme  Court  inti- 
mated that  under  certain  circumstances 
they  might  find  that  there  had  been 
discrimination,  and  this  would  entail  ad 
hoc  cases  ad  infinitiun.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, does  not  want  to  see  the  Federal 
courts  bogged  down  any  more  than  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, if  the  Javits  amendment  is  ulti- 
mately adopted,  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  unnecessary  cases  that  other- 
wise would  arise.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  the  amendment  is  drawn  sound- 
ly to  protect  the  rights  of  racial,  religious, 
and  political  minorities,  which  is  what 
we  are  striving  for  basically  and  what  we 
are  seeking  to  accomplish  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  now. 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  any 
ultimate  umbrella  is  involved,  because 
there  is.  The  Supreme  Court  has  inti- 
mated as  much.  But  in  order  to  have 
that  umbrella  cover  the  rights  of  racial, 
religious,  and  political  minorities,  I  can 
visualize  countless  cases  coming  before 
the  Court.  So  let  us  eliminate  them  as 
best  we  can,  and,  at  the  same  time,  get 
the  job  done.  That  is  the  basic  thrust 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  more 
sensitive — and  perhaps  I  should  be — in 
the  whole  area  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  importance  of  great 
care  and  deliberation  be  given  in  the 
verbiage  put  into  that  great  document. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  an  illustri- 
ous lawyer  in  his  home  State  and  is 
aware  of  this  need  to  give  the  proposed 
amendment  all  the  care  that  is  necessary. 

However,  I  must  admit  to  a  bit  of 
reluctance  to  voyage  into  the  field  of 
cumulative  and  proportional  representa- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  want 
to  protect  the  rights  of  religious  and  na- 
tional minorities;  but  to  get  into  the 
position  of  saying  that  I  want  to  protect 
the  rights  of  political  minorities  exposes 
the  whole  area  of  representation,  which 
can  be  debated  at  some  length.  There- 
fore, I  am  concerned  about  the  ramifica- 
tions in  the  conviction  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  perhaps  an  individual  in 
a  single-legislator  district  can  get  better 
representation.  While  that  is  probably 
the  case,  I  believe  we  must  consider  all 
the  other  ramifications  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  tolerance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  should  be  so 
reluctant.  The  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  before  his  subcommit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Iowa  appeared 
and  testified  on  this  very  point.  My 
amendment  is  relatively  simple.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  be  unhappy  about  the  jeopardy  to 
racial,  religious,  and  even  political  mi- 
norities if,  in  the  largest  county  of  his 
State,  there  were  11  State  representa- 
tives, all  running  at  large,  so  many  that 
the  voters  would  not  know  more  than 
2  or  3  of  them.  That  simply  does 
not  make  for  good  government  nor  does 
it  lay  a  foundation  for  the  protection  of 
basic  rights. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  Senator  is  endeavoring 
to  get  at  a  very  important  and  useful 
point. 

If  his  amendment  were  limited  to  his 
first  requirement  without  the  proviso,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  support  it.  I  do 
believe  that  the  proviso  is  unworkable. 
It  would  purport  to  give  a  duty  to  the 
Supreme  Court  or  to  the  courts  which 
I  do  not  believe  the  courts  are  competent 
to  perform.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Court  can  protect  the  political  minority, 
for  example. 

Specifically.  I  should  be  rather  happy 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  if  it  did  not 
contain  that  proviso.  I  believe  that  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  representation  in  every 
political  body  down  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible case  and  to  have  one  person  rep- 
resenting each  area. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  reasons  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I 
point  out  to  him  that  I  originally  had 
my  amendment  drafted  in  that  way. 

The  amendment  which  was  presented 
to  the  Bayh  subcommittee  was  so  drafted. 
I  then  discovered  that  there  appeared 
to  be  at  least  one  State  which  has  a 
peculiar  situation  in  existence.  I  would 
be  most  loath  to  have  my  amendment 
prevent  the  State  of  Illinois  from  follow- 
ing a  plan  which  appears  to  be  working 
for  the  protection  of  the  political  minor- 
ities, and  probably  the  racial  and  reli- 
gious minorities,  of  that  State. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  many 
States  which  would  follow  this  particular 
point.  I  believe  that  most  of  them 
would  go  along  with  the  use  of  the  sepa- 
rate subdistrict  approach.  However,  in 
cases  in  which  they  have  not.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  say, 
"regardless  of  how  fairly  the  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  political  minorities  are 
treated  in  Illinois,  we  will  not  let  Illinois 
follow  that  plan." 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  a  second 
part  to  the  amendment  if  we  want  to  be 
fair. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  purpose. 
I  believe  that  it  Is  a  laudable  one.  I 
should  hope  that  we  could  find  some  way 
to  meet  it.  I  have  personally  seen  the 
difficulties  that  legislatures  have  in  han- 
dling matters  of  this  sort  when  they 
must  make  a  decision. 

The  general  result  has  been  that  the 
legislature  ends  with  a  compromise 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  basis  of 
equality  of  population,  but  does  satisfy 
the  individual  members  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  state  to  the  people  of 
the  State  that  they  had  better  have 
separate  subdistricts  for  their  legisla- 
tures because  this  is  the  key  to  the  pro- 
tection of  racial,  religious,  and  political 
minorities.  However,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  they  can  proceed  with 
their  own  plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  they 
do  not  want  to  do  that,  they  would  have 
the  privilege  of  developing  another  plan, 
provided  that  it  would  protect  racial, 
religious,  and  political  minorities. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 

1  minute. 

Mr.    BAYH.     Mr.    President,    let    me 
make  It  abundantly  clear,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  that  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  contribution  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  made.    However, 
the  Senator  is  aware,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  hearings  were  spread  out  for  about  2 
months.    We  heard  about  200  witnesses. 
There  were  several  volvimes  of  testimony. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that  I  take  the 
full  consequence  of  the  fact  that  this 
matter  was  not  discussed  as  thoroughly 
as  it  should  have  been.    It  was  discussed, 
along   with   other  proposals.    However, 
here,  at  almost  the  11th  hoiu:,  we  have  to 
discuss  this  with  all  of  Its  ramifications. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.    I   believe    that   the    individual 
would  get  better  representation  by  the 
kind  of  legislative  district  proposed  by 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Iowa. 
However,  I  believe  that  we  would  have  to 
consider    all    the    other    ramifications 
which  I  am  frankly  not  prepared  to  vote 
on  intelligently  at  this  time.    We  have 
not  discussed  the  measure  thoroughly 
enough.  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 

Illinois.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  sprung,  not  only 
at  the  11th  hour,  but  also  at  the  11th 
hour,  59th  minute,  and  59th  second. 
Only  a  few  Senators  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  printed.  It  is 
contrary  to  parliamentary  procedure  In 
the  consideration  of  so  grave  a  matter 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  voted 
down  overwhelmingly  because,  procedur- 
ally alone,  it  is  a  monstrosity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
appalled  by  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment comes  at  the  11th  hour,  59th 
minute,  and  59th  second. 

If  I  covild  encompass  the  matter  intel- 
lectually, I  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  Some- 
times we  are  placed  in  this  position.  It  is 
a  matter  of  first  impression  with  me.  I 
saw  the  amendment  a  few  moments  ago. 


I  cannot  accept  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  helped 
by  pointing  out  that  if  we  were  to  design 
an  amendment  on  my  theory,  with  regard 
to  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  or  on  the 
theory  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
people,  giving  some  degree  of  fiexibility 
to  this  process  in  respect  to  one  house, 
we  could  not  adopt  another  section  which 
would  restrict  the  fiexibility  which  I  seek 

to  give.  ..  . 

The  proposal  seems  to  be  contradictory 
to  what  my  amendment  seeks.  As  I  leave 
the  reasonableness  of  apportionment  to 
the  Court,  I  should  leave  this  matter  to 
the  Court  as  well. 

In  the  case  to  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  referred,  Fortson  against 
Dorsey,  the  Court  reversed  and  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  was  sending  the  issue 
of  multimember  districts  back  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  That  is  pretty  much 
my  judgment  of  what  we  should  do  here. 
I  should  like  to  feel  that  the  funda- 
mental decision  of  the  Senate  is  being 
made  on  the  basic  issues  and  principles 
which  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  myself  as  well  as  many  other 
Senators.  That  is,  whether  we  shall  give 
some  fiexibility.  and.  if  so.  what  shall  it 
be?  Shall  it  be  entrusted  to  the  Court  or 
left  exclusively  to  the  people? 

As  sympathetic  as  I  am  for  the  prob- 
lem in  my  colleague's  State.  I  believe 
that  if  my  amendment  were  agreed  to. 
this  problem  would  fall  very  easily 
within  its  ambit  and  could  be  worked 
out  within  the  confines  of  my  amend- 
ment. ,  J  ^„ 
I  hope,  with  all  due  deference  and  re- 
spect that  the  Senate  will  not  encumber 
the  rather  clear  proposition  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Senate  through  my 
amendment  and  which  has  been  debated 
and  discussed.  I  believe  the  amendment 
to  my  substitute  might  change  the  views 
of  some  Members  for  reasons  unrelated 
to  the  basic  Issues  of  principle  before  the 

For  those  reasons,  and  with  the  great- 
est understanding.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendment  to  my 
substitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      _    .^     ^   ..     .  ,^ 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthyI  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
gviished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr. 
Morse].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  12, 
nays  85,  as  follows: 

(No.  202  Leg] 
TEAS— 12 


Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Bass 

Javlts 

Moss 

Bayh 

Mclntyre 

Muskle 

Chvirch 

MetcaLf 
NAYS— 85 

Scott 

Aiken 

Hart 

Neuberger 

AUott 

Hartke 

Pas  tore 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Bible 

Hill 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

ProxnUre 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Burdlclc 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Bypd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell.  S.C. 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell,  Oa. 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Simpson 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCIellan 

Talmadge 

Oominlck 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Tower 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Tydlngs 

Ellender 

Miller 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Moiironey 

Yar  borough 

Pong 

Montoya 

Young,  N  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Murphy 

Gnienlng 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Morse 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  367) 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  Is 
limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  opponents  and  the  propo- 
nents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  already  spoken  out  in  behalf 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  proposal  has  suffered  for  want 
of  the  kind  of  exposition  it  has  been 
given  here  in  the  past  week,  and  hope- 
fully, there  is  still  time  to  offset  the 
wholly  misleading  things  that  have  been 
said  of  it  in  the  past  6  months. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  Members  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle  Join  in  this  en- 
deavor. It  is  an  issue  which  rises  above 
party  affiliation,  as  it  should.  Whenever 
we  consider  a  matter  of  such  profound 
and  fundamental  constitutional  implica- 
tions we  should,  preeminently,  look  at 
it  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  And,  I  would  add. 
for  all  time  and  not  solely  for  its  conse- 
quences today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  doctrine  that  numbers  alone 
shall  hereafter  be  the  sole  basis  of  leg- 
islative representation  in  the  States, 
there  is  a  clear  and  inescapable  loss  to 
the  American  system  of  government. 

I,  for  one,  had  always  thought  that 
checks  and  balances  were  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  this  constitutional  fabric 
that  we  call  the  American  Federal  sys- 
tem. It  is  true  that  we  cannot  find  the 
phrase  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  cannot  find  consent  of  the 
governed  or  the  rule  of  law  there,  either. 

The  concept  is,  of  course,  part  of  our 
traditions;  our  heritage  down  through 
the  centuries.  The  American  way  is  the 
sum  total  of  those  things  from  our  na- 
tional experience  which  have  served  us 
well  and.  by  their  very  endurance,  proved 
their  worth. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  put  it 
very  succinctly  when  he  said: 

The  life  of  the  law  is  not  in  logic;  it  la 
experience. 

I  think  it  is  ironic,  indeed,  that  the 
blow  which  was  dealt  to  the  checks  and 
balances  system  in  the  Reynolds  decision 
was  administered  by  a  body  whose  au- 
thority to  work  fundamental  changes  in 
our  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
rests  not  upon  an  explicit  constitutional 
power  but,  rather,  on  an  implied  one. 
The  sweeping  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  have  worked  great  changes 
in  American  society  over  the  centuries 
rest  UFK)n  a  foundation  no  more  con- 
crete than  an  appropriation  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  the  other  branches  have 
bowed.  That  original  assumption,  and 
I  speak  of  Marbury  against  Madison,  of 
course,  has  been  acquiesced  in;  it  has 
full  force  today  and,  sustained  and  nour- 
ished as  it  is  by  tradition,  there  is  no 
danger  of  it  being  swept  away. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  how  extraor- 
dinary it  is  that  a  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  equally — if  not  more — hon- 
ored by  tradition,  stands  in  peril  of 
being  lost  if  not  retrieved  by  explicit 
constitutional  amendment. 

What  shall  we  have,  I  wonder,  in  place 
of  the  checks  and  balances  in  State  gov- 
ernment? After  all,  if  we  will  not  act  to 
save  a  system  we  have  used  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  we  should 


at  least  try  to  answer  that  question.  We 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see  a  vacuum 
open  up.  The  question  demands  an 
answer. 

I  submit  that  the  confidence  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  that  "numbers  only" 
apportionment  will  guarantee  majority 
rule  is  unfovmded.  On  the  contrary,  I 
envision  "plurality  rule" — total  political 
power  entrusted  to  a  transient  plurality. 

The  other  day,  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  ad- 
mitted that  his  disquietude  over  the 
Dirksen  amendment  stems  from  a  fear 
that  a  transient  majority  could  install  a 
system  of  legislative  districting  for  as 
much  as  10  years  at  a  time.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  I  do  not  share  his 
fear.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  have 
been  able  to  hold  the  Republic  together 
despite  175  years'  use  of  Elbridge  Gerry's 
monster,  a  provision  for  decennial  refer- 
endum on  legislative  apportionment 
poses  no  peril.  Indeed,  I  much  prefer 
the  latter  and  am  greatly  heartened  at 
the  prospect  of  its  availability.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Republicans  of  Texas,  who 
have  had  some  experience  with  problems 
of  the  gerrymander,  would  gladly  wel- 
come it. 

I  have  confidence  that  a  proposition  as 
fundamental  as  this  is  not  going  to  be  so 
lightly  considered  in  an  election  cam- 
paign that  its  outcome  will  be  a  matter 
of  caprice.  If  there  are  skeptics  among 
us.  I  suggest  that  they  consider  the  ref- 
erendum of  May  4  in  Ohio  this  year  in 
which  the  question  of  legislative  district- 
ing was  put  to  the  voters  in  an  off  year, 
nongeneral  election,  and  yet  1,200.000 
people  went  to  the  polls  and  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  legislature. 

No.  Mr.  President;  it  is  not  majorities 
that  trouble  me.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  when  he 
says.  "Let  the  people  decide."  What  wor- 
ries me  is  the  likelihood  of  government 
by  plurality. 

Let  me  elaborate.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  who  leads  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposed  amendment,  said 
here  the  other  day  that  control  of  the 
governorship  and  one  house  of  his 
State's  legislature  was  not  good  enough 
for  his  party;  he  noted  that: 

It  requires  only  the  control  of  one  house 
of  the  State  legislature  in  order  to  exercise 
the  veto  power  upon  legislation. 

And  he  went  on  to  say,  relative  to  the 
recently  concluded  session  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature,  that: 

The  Illinois  House  passed  a  good  deal  of 
legislation  which  I  think  the  Judgment  ol 
history  will  record  as  being  in  the  public  in- 
terest, only  to  have  the  measures  defeated  In 
the  senate  and  the  program  of  the  Governor 
disrupted. 

Now,  I  believe  we  ought  to  pause  a 
moment  and  think  through  the  implica- 
tions of  this  statement.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  frank  exposition  of  the  case  for  gov- 
ernment by  plurality.  Consider:  the 
governorship  of  Illinois  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democrat  Party.  The  lower 
house  of  the  legislature,  as  a  result  of 
that  celebrated  "blindman's  buff"  elec- 
tion last  November,  is  two- thirds  Demo- 
crat. Although  control  of  the  State  sen- 
ate is  in  Republican  hands,  the  margin  is 


small:  33  to  25.  In  other  words,  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  saying 
is  that,  no  matter  how  considerable  his 
party's  control  is  everywhere  else,  those 
eight  Republican  senators  have  got  to 
be  done  away  with  somehow.  Plurality 
rule  must  triumph. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  rather  suspect  that 
the  people  of  Illinois  are  rather  glad  to 
have  that  margin  of  eight  Republicans. 
I  do  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  registered  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  want  their  State 
administered  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  downstate 
Illinoisan,  whether  he  be  Democrat  or 
Republican,  is  concerned  over  the  pros- 
pect of  Illinois  State  policy  being  tailored 
to  suit  Cook  County.    It  would  not  sur- 
prise me   to  hear   that  the  people  of 
Peoria  and  Bloomington  and  East  St. 
Louis  really  did  not  know  they  were  in- 
stalling Chicago  as  their  master  when 
they    voted    Democrat    last   November. 
Under  the  impact  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  the  people  of  Illinois  are  headed 
straight  toward  total  government  by  plu- 
rality. 

This  is  the  alternative  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  place  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. It  requires  no  innate  wisdom  or 
extensive  familiarity  with  American 
history  to  see  that  under  "numbers  only" 
reapportionment,  it  is  the  plurality  with- 
in the  majority  party  that  is  the  real 
winner. 

Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  the  simplistic 
slogan  of  "one  man,  one  vote."  No 
man's  vote  is  any  better  than  the  out- 
come of  the  ballot  he  casts.  Under  a 
differentiated  system  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment— such  as  we  have  here  in 
Congress— there  is  at  least  the  chance 
that  the  momentum  of  the  well-oiled  big 
city  machine  will  at  least  be  checked. 
Remove  that  barrier  and  you  remove  a 
voice  in  government  to  those  who  do  not 
genuflect  to  the  machine. 

In  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  case  for 
the  Dirksen  amendment  last  Wednesday, 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Let  me  warn  that  the  alternative  which 
these  critics  endorse,  yet  so  skillfully  hide, 
is  the  haunting  specter  of  unrestrained  boss- 
ism,  which  has  ever  lead  to  the  denial  of 
minority  representation.  Carried  to  its  full- 
est implication,  this  can  only  mean  that 
such  critics  are  willing  to  entrust  the  de- 
termination of  future  State  policies  and  ex- 
penditures to  a  type  of  popular  expression 
mobilized  and  controlled  by  big  city  bosses. 

I  could  not  agree  more  fully  with  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that,  as  postwar  polit- 
ical events  have  shown,  big  city  ma- 
chines have  held  sway  wherever  cir- 
cumstances favored  plurality  rule.  I 
have  only  to  point  to  the  amateur  re- 
form movements  which  have  sprung 
up—and  usually  died — in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  and  California  to 
make  my  point. 

The  full  flower  of  organization,  money, 
and  discipline  that  one  flnds  as  a  hall- 
mark of  the  machine  enable  it,  like  a 
parasite,  to  grab  the  plurality  from  dis- 
organized and  nonprofessional  opposi- 
tion in  the  party  primary  or  State  con- 


vention, and  moving  forward  under  the 
official  banner  of  the  majority  party, 
seize  victory  in  the  general  elections. 

I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  the  rec- 
ord is  clear.  We  may  prefer  a  prettier 
world,  but  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "We 
cannot  escape  history." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  heard  innumerable  references 
to  the  Founding  Fathers— and  rightly 
so.  Their  wisdom  has  served  us  well 
over  the  years. 

James  Madison  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Yes;  he  did  trust  the  peo- 
ple— and  so  do  the  advocates  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  We  say,  let  the 
people  settle  this  fvmdamental  question 
for  themselves  in  an  open  and  clear-cut 
referendum. 

We  advocate  this  amendment  because 
we  fervently  believe  that  something  is 
about  to  go  out  of  the  American  sys- 
tem if  it  is  not  adopted.  We  follow 
James  Madison  who  said  in  the  Federal- 
ist Papers : 

In  Republican  government,  the  legislative 
authority  necessarily  predominates.  The 
remedy  for  this  •  •  •  Is  to  divide  the  legis- 
lature into  different  branches;  and  to  ren- 
der them,  by  different  modes  of  election  and 
different  principles  of  action,  as  little  con- 
nected with  each  other  as  the  nature  of 
their  common  functions  and  their  com- 
mon dependence  on  the  society  will  admit. 


Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment expresses  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence, in  the  integrity  of  the  citizens  in 
this  country.  I  have  the  utmost  faith 
in  them. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  reject  the 
dispassionate  and  farsighted  counsel  of 
James  Madison.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues grant  the  States  the  right — 
merely  the  right — to  follow  that  coun- 
sel. I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Governor  of  my  own  State,  Gover- 
nor Connally,  very  strongly  supports  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  may  be  pub- 
lished an  article  from  the  Sunday  Star 
of  August  1,  1965.  entitled  "We  Vote  for 
Dirksen." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Aug.  1,  1965] 

We  Vote  for  Dirksen 
The  Dirksen  constitutional  amendment, 
which  would  modify  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  ruling,  is  slated  for  a 
decisive  test  in  the  Senate  this  week.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  and  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader,  have  agreed  to  seek  unan- 
imous consent  tomorrow  for  a  showdown 
vote  on  Wednesday.  If  the  opponents  think 
they  can  block  the  two-thirds  Senate  vote 
required  for  passage  of  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal, they  presumably  will  go  along  with  the 
unanimous-consent  appeal.  If  not,  if  they 
do  not  believe  they  have  the  needed  nega. 
tive  votes,  then  a  prolonged  liberal  filibus- 
ter is  to  be  anticipated. 

We  think  the  Dirksen  proposal,  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  should  be  approved.  For  It  has 
been  significantly  Improved  since  It  was 
first  submitted. 

At  one  time  It  was  feared  that  the  amend- 
ment. If  finally  adopted,  would  enable  State 


legislatures  controlled  by  members  repre- 
senting a  minority  of  a  State's  population 
to  apportion  one  branch  of  a  leglslattire  on 
factors  other  than  population.  In  other 
words,  one  house  of  the  legislature  might 
continue  to  be  dominated  by  a  minority  of 
the  population  over  the  objection  of  the 
majority. 

This  Is  not  true.  The  Dirksen  amend- 
ment contains  two  key  provisions.  First, 
assuming  ratification  of  the  amendment,  a 
State  legislature  wishing  to  act  under  it 
would  be  required  to  submit  two  plans  to 
the  voters  of  the  State  In  a  referendum. 
One  plan  would  have  to  embody  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept.  The  other  would 
authorize  apportionment  of  one  branch  of 
a  legislature  on  such  factors  as  the  people 
deem  appropriate.  In  short,  at  the  very  out- 
set a  majority  of  the  voters  In  each  State 
would  have  to  approve  any  modification  of 
the  one-man,  one- vote  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  last  year. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  change  In  the 
amendment  stipulates  that  any  plan  ap- 
proved m  an  Initial  referendum  would  have 
to  be  resubmitted  in  a  new  referendum  every 
10  years. 

To  us,  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the 
amendment,  far  from  protecting  entrenched 
minorities,  would  enable  the  people  of  the 
States  to  have  a  voice  In  choosing  their  own 
form  of  government,  and  to  revise  their 
choice  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so  at  10- 
year  intervals. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable,  more  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  process?  To  op- 
pose it  on  liberal  grounds  Is  absurd.  We 
hope  the  Dirksen  amendment  will  be  called 
up  this  week,  and  that  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  to  approve  it  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  already  spoken  in  behalf  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  It  is,  to  me,  a 
reasonable  proposal  and  a  desirable  one. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  reasonable  men.  I  have  had 
the  high  honor  of  serving  here  nearly  15 
years  and  I  believe  that,  in  the  main,  my 
colleagues  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
reasonable  men. 

I  believe  that,  above  all,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  proven  him- 
self a  reasonable  man.  He  has  time  and 
again  placed  the  national  interest,  as  he 
saw  it,  above  partisan  interest.  If  he 
were  the  leader  of  the  loyal  opposition  in 
England  I  suspect  he  might  be  in  some 
difficulty  today  for  this  "weakness"  of 
his.  I  use  the  word  "weakness"  because, 
if  we  assume  that  the  role  of  the  minority 
leader  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  to  oppose,  embarrass,  and  generally 
cause  mischief,  he  has  passed  up  all  sorts 
of  opportunities  to  do  it.  He  is  prey  to 
the  habit  of  pursuing  national  goals  first 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  addiction 
he  can — or  wants  to — break. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  legislative 
apportionment  has  been  with  us  a  good 
many  months  now.  It  might  be  said  to 
have  first  come  before  us  a  year  ago  In 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Perhaps  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  issue;  it  occupied 
some  of  our  time  last  summer.  There 
were  some  who  had  misgivings  about  that 
approach;  they  wondered  about  its  con- 
stitutionality. I,  for  one,  did  not  share 
that  view,  but  there  is  room  here  for 
honest  differences. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  proposal  before 
us  now  is  new.  When  the  89th  Congress 
convened  in  January,  the  minority  lead- 
er, joined  by  37  of  his  colleagues — of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  one — came  for- 
ward with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2— 
better  known  as  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  us  for 
more  than  7  months.  Prolonged  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  with  my 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  in  the  chair.  The  minority 
leader's  proposal,  and  three  other  reso- 
lutions, received  microscopic  examina- 
tion during  those  hearings.  Distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyers,  eminent 
political  scientists.  Governors,  legisla- 
tors, and  mayors  came  forward  to  speak 
their  minds.  The  subject  has  received 
a  very  thorough  airing.  I  would  hope 
that,  by  now.  we  all  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  com- 
mented upon  the  reasonableness  of  the 
minority  leader.  He  caught  the  temper 
of  those  hearings.  He  heard  the  fears 
and  doubts  expressed  by  several  earnest 
people.  He  did  not  share  those  appre- 
hensions but,  because  his  is  of  a  concili- 
atory nature,  he  altered  the  wording  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  When  it 
came  time  for  a  vote  we  had  new  la.n- 
guage.  With  amendments.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  won  the  endorsement  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  I  voted  for  the 
proposal.  I  was  prepared  to  support  it. 
too,  in  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  but 
it  was  quite  clear  that  we  had  a  stale- 
mate that  might  have  lasted  until  Christ- 
mas. So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  it  before 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate. 

I  confess  I  am  somewhat  disheartened 
at  the  refusal  of  the  opposition,  notwith- 
standing all  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place,  to  read  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posal before  us.  It  is  not  the  language 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  as  intro- 
duced in  January.  It  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  as 
approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  in  June.  It  goes 
further  yet  to  meet  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  made. 

What  is  the  substance  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment?    The  actual  language  is: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography  or  political  subdivisions  as 
factors. 

Let  US  pause  a  moment  here.  The 
proposal  does  not  say  "both  houses." 
The  equal-population  rule  mandated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims  for  one  house  of  the  legislature  is 
undisturbed.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  one  of  two  chambers. 

Secondly,  this  language  categorically 
limits  the  other  factors  to  "population, 
geography  or  political  subdivisions." 
Some  detractors  rest  their  case  on  the 
allegation  that  this  amendment  will 
sanction  outrageous  gerrymandering  so 
as  to  deny  Negroes  their  right  to  repre- 


sentation. I  think,  quite  frankly,  that 
they  do  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  "Pop- 
ulation" means  no  more  than  it  says. 
It  does  not  mean  race;  it  does  not  mean 
color;  it  does  not  mean  national  origin; 
it  does  not  mean  income;  and  it  does  not 
mean  religion. 

Third,  judicial  review  is  maintained. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  in  this  pro- 
posed amendment  that  would  deny 
Federal -court  jurisdiction  of  any  scheme 
that  might  be  devised  to  dilute  or  cir- 
cumvent the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
Let  me  read  the  final  clause  of  the  sec- 
ond section: 

Such  plan  of  apportionment  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  until  changed  in  accordance 
with  law  and  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  were  those 
who  were  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
original  provision  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  for  popular  review.  It  is  true 
that,  in  its  original  form,  this  proposed 
amendment  provided  for  just  one  refer- 
endum. The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
noted  this  and  pointed  out  that  his  pro- 
posal, Senate  Joint  Resolution  38,  called 
for  "periodic  review." 

There  was  much  to  be  said  for  this 
view  and  so,  when  the  Subconunittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  reported 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  language 
was  inserted  to  require  a  referendum 
within  2  years  following  each  Federal 
census.  If  the  referendum  fails  at  any 
juncture — by  which  I  mean  1972,  1982, 
1992,  or  any  other  time — the  entire  leg- 
islature will  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  equality  of  population. 

It  appears  that  the  fears  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposal  revolve  around 
safeguards;  in  any  event,  that  is  what 
they  say.  I  hope  those  fears  have  now 
been  allayed.  There  are  safeguards,  as  I 
have  shown. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  chance  that 
some  States  will  return  to  a  basis  of 
apportionment  that  denied  population 
representation  in  both  houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest 3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  the  cry  that  this  amendment 
will  "free  the  Southern  States  to  con- 
tinue their  racial  oligarchy." 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  fear  that 
judicial  review  is  barred.  The  very  ab- 
sence of  language  to  the  contrary  as- 
sures court  jurisdiction  in  legislative  ap- 
portionment. 

There  can  be  no  "legislative  strait- 
jacket"  locking  in  certain  apportion- 
ment plans  for  all  time.  Decennial  ref- 
erendums  will  meet  that  problem.  In- 
deed, I  may  say  that  this  is  certainly  one 
area  where  my  reform-minded  colleagues 
have  been  outdone.  The  circumstance 
that  flows  from  Reynolds  against  Sims 
is  one  in  which  the  people  are  at  the 
whim  of  the  judicial  branch.  If  there  Is 
to  be  any  further  change  to  keep  abreast 
of  future  developments,  it  will  come  only 
as  the  result  of  a  plea  to  the  courts. 


The  referendum  clause  of  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  represents  an  imagina- 
tive solution  to  the  problem  of  assuring 
periodic  reevaluation  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment. Moreover,  the  mechanism 
it  creates  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  themselves. 

Those  who  still  oppose  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me.  are  put  in 
a  very  curious  position.  On  the  one  hand 
they  advocate  representation  whoUy  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  numbers.  For  them 
nothing  else  will  do.  They  are  fond  of 
saying  "trees  and  acres  don't  vote,  only 
people."  Yet.  despite  their  professed 
concern  for  the  people — as  people — they 
simply  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  al- 
lowing the  people  to  settle  this  issue. 
Their  speeches  are  full  of  praise  for  the 
people  and  we  hear  quotes  from  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  and  William  Jennings  Bry- 
an, yet  these  modem-day  Populists  will 
not  trust  the  people.  The  decision,  it 
seems,  is  too  complex,  too  recondite  for 
the  people  to  decide. 

We  who  support  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment are  willing  to  trust  the  people;  we 
are  willing  to  take  our  chances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment has  now  been  made  so  thoroughly 
permissive  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  basis  of  the  opposition's  alarm. 

Consider  this:  The  Dirksen  amend- 
ment must  be  ratified  by  38  State  legis- 
latures. Today,  that  necessarily  means 
that  several  States  whose  legislatures 
have  been  reconstituted  by  Court  order 
along  rigid  population  lines  must  give 
this  amendment  their  blessing.  Next,  to 
implement  its  provisions,  both  houses  of 
a  legislature  will  have  to  agree  on  an 
alternate  plan  of  apportionment.  In 
several  States,  where  Democrats  control 
one  house  and  Republicans  the  other, 
this  will  be  no  easy  task.  Next,  before 
the  plan  can  be  put  into  effect  it  must 
survive  a  popularity  contest  in  a  gen- 
eral election.  Finally,  every  10  years 
the  plan  will  be  put  to  the  test.  If  it 
has  failed  to  satisfy  the  voters  it  will 
automatically  be  scrapped  and  "num- 
bers only"   apportionment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, like  its  namesake,  is  both  reason- 
able and  fair.  It  represents  an  effort  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  intransi- 
gence of  some  States  who  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Court,  and  the  sweep- 
ing revolution  that  the  Court's  decisions 
have  worked. 

Those  of  us  who  support  this  middle- 
road  solution  have  the  unhappy  lot  of 
wading  against  a  stream  of  misinforma- 
tion, distortion,  and  oversimplification 
poured  out  by  some  members  of  the 
press.  We  are  accused  of  trying  to  save 
"rotten  boroughs"  and  "undoing"  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions. 

So  ill-informed  is  some  of  the  informa- 
tion I  have  read  and  some  of  the  com- 
ment I  have  heard  that  I  am  reminded  of 
the  sardonic  words  of  that  old  newspa- 
perman of  another  day,  Ambrose  Bierce 
Bierce  once  defined  a  conservative  as  "a 
statesman  who  Is  enamored  of  existing 
evils,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal, 
who  wishes  to  replace  them  with  others." 
While  I  think  that  view  simply  goes  to 
show  the  depths  of  cynicism  to  which 
people  often  descend,  there  is.  I  think, 
something  pertinent  to  it.     If  we  who 
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support  this  amendment  are  to  be  forced,     same  electorate  and  would  be  mirror  Images     opportunity  to  longer  deny  just  repre- 
ocToinct  niir  will  and  the  merits  of  our     °'  ^^^^  other.  sentation  to  people.     And  the  rights  of 

L^ifnt^  thrnosmon  of  defending  the  ^°«*  ^^''^""^  °'  ^"'  ^^l"''!.-'"^?^'  T^""''^  People  are  whTt  is  important-not  the 

case,  mto  tne  posiuon  oi  aeientuiig  tiie  (dictum,  as  handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  iTIt:!^   ^f    „„i.4.i„     *^»,„»V«^ofc     o„h    «,««« 

status  quo.  then  I  think  our  opposition  J^^  {^^  summer,  denies  the  logic  of  our  eights  of  cattle,  fenceposts.  and  mine 

ought   to   accept   the   responsibility   for  time-tested  Federal  system,  In  which  Interest  snalts. 

creating  new  evils.  is  balanced  against  interest,  power  against  There  are  those  who  contend  that  our 

What  are  the  new  evils'  I  believe  the  power.  As  the  great  French  political  phi-  system  of  Government  is  strengthened 
senior  Senator  from  California  described  losopher,  Montesquieu  put  it  over  2oo  years  by  the  checks  and  balances  it  incorpo- 
thpm  nuitp  accuratelv  here  the  other  day  ^^o.  "if  power  is  not  to  be  abused,  then  It  ^ates  by  law  and  custom.  I  believe  in 
Sf^?H  IS  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  that  arrangement.  But  I  do  not  sub- 
He  said.  power  must  be  made  a  check  to  power.  ^„^;k„  +^  ti^^  o„Ko««„„^f  „,.rr„^««*  *k«4- 

To  those  who  might  be  misled,  and  to  all  "^  To  expand  a  bit.  the  decisions  of  the  Court  scribe  to  the  subsequent  argument  that 

others     let    me    warn    that    the    alternative  regarding    legislative    apportionment    have  sucn  being  true,  one  nouse  01  a  Dlcamerai 

which' these  critics  endorse,  yet  so  skillfully  placed    It   squarely   In    the   densest   under-  State  legislature  should  be  apportioned 

hide,  Is  the  haunting  specter  of  unrestrained  growth   of   the   "political   thicket"  the   late  on  factors  other  than  p>opulation  as  a 

bossism,  which  has  ever  led  to  the  denial  of  Justice   Felix   Frankfurter    warned    hlB   col-  check    on    the    population-based    house, 

minority  representation.  leagues  about.     The  result  has  been  chaos,  j  believe  that  considerations  of  FKJlitical 

T  e„wrv,it  thof  th«  nrr^nnnpntQ  of  "nnm-  ^"  California,  for  Instance,  a  system  of  ap-  boundaries,  history,  and  other  elements 

I  submit  that  the  proponents  of    num-  portionment— approved  on  four  separate  oc-  ^^    aoDroDriatelv    fitted    into    the 

bers  only"  apportionment  seek  to  ride  the  caslons  by  the  voters  of  that  state  and  hailed  f^/.^    ^?  SotL    ci^oV^rfoi    ^S.ilt^ 

back  of  a  tiger.    That  tiger  appears  to  be  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  warren  while  he  was  ^ZV^      \  iT  ,7       *,:  r        C'      °is."^^^^- 

going  in  their  direction  today.    They  are,  still  Governor-has  been  thrown  out  by  the  But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  considera- 

fnr  the  most  part    concerned  over  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.    Similar  instances  tions  should  override  population.    To  do 

Jl„iLt    «f    f  ho   ritUc    hilt     rnthPr   than  abound  in  the  more  than  40  States  that  have  so  is  to   encourage   legislative   deadlock 

vpmpriv  that  neeSbv  means  ofare^     patterned  their  legislatures  on  the  proven     and  prevent  the  constructive  statewide 
remedy  ^hat  neglect  by  means  of  a  r^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^.^^^  economic 

sonable  and  balanced  device,  they  would  j          opinion,  so  long  as  the  people  of  a  ^^       :  ,  nroeress  of  our  States 

ride  the  tiger  aU  the  way.    -They  can.  Uke  state  hlve^he  final  say.  through  the  ballot,  ^^r  President  I  haveTreo^^^^^        series 

the    dictators    Winston     Churchill     de-  on  the  matter  of  legislative  reapportionment,  ,^^:  f     ^    v,'  -^."^^^  preparea  a  series 

scribed,  get  all  they  want  from  the  Uger.  the  courts  should  not  interfere.  of  tables  which  show  quite  clearly  that 

Thev  can  "turn  the  tables"  on  their  ad-  with  best  personal  regards,  I  am  the  representational  situation  m  the  New 

versaries  and  punish  them  with  interest  Sincerely  yours.  Mexico  Senate  is  growing  steadily  more 

b^ause   the  tiger  is  with  them  today.  George  a.  Sma™|^J  unfair.    In  1950   the  16  least-populated 

But  what  of  tomorrow?    They  would  do  ^•^-  ^^""*'^-  counties  each  had  one  senator- 16  sena- 

well   to   remember   that,    as   Churchill  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  tors    representmg    145,475    people,   and 

noted^igers  get  hungry.  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex-  BernaUllo  County,  with  145.673  people. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  making  progress  ico  [Mr.  Anderson]  .  T^^fo J,  oo^^"    *»         .^u     *  *  , 

at  all  if  we  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President.  I  am  In  I960.  22  counties,  with  a  total  popu- 

other.    That  does  not  solve  the  problems  opposed    to    the    Dirksen    amendment  lation  of  255,469,  each  had  1  senator 

of  the  States     I   for  one,  would  Uke  to  and  to  constitutional  amendments  which  And  it  is  important  to  note  that  most  of 

see  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  workable  solu-  would  serve  not  the  cause  of  democratic  those  counties  lost  population  between 

tion  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  litigation  government,    but    the    perpetuation    of  the  1950  and  1960  censuses.    BemalUlo 

into  which  we  have  been  plunged.  totally  unfair  representational  systems  County  with  262,199,  had  1  senator 

Mr  President  I  would  like  to  see  the  in  many  of  the  State  legislatures.  It  is  By  1970,  projections  show  the  24  least- 
Senate  put  its  shoulder  behind  this  pro-  not  ^^ath  pride  that  I  view  the  chariis  Populated  counties  wiU  have  a  total  of 
posal  We  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  the  which  show  that  in  New  Mexico  14  per-  385^00  people  and,  with  a  senator  from 
turmoil  and  confusion  persists.  We  have  cent  of  the  people  can  elect  a  majority  each  county  as  provided  in  present  law, 
a  responsibility  to  perform  and  I  hope  we  of  the  State  senate,  pat  is  one  of  the  they  wm  have  24  senators;  while  Ber- 
shall  rise  to  it  Let  us  pass  the  Dirksen  grossest  cases  of  malapportionment  in  nalillo  County,  with  an  estimated  375,400 
amendment  the  Nation  and  it  ill  serves  the  interests  people,  will  have  1  senator. 

Mr  President   I  ask  unanimous  con-  of  a  yovmg  and  growing  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 

sent  that  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Normally,  a  Member  of  Congress  would  tables  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 

the  Miami  Herald  be  printed  in  the  Reg-  shy  away  from  entangling  hi^nself   m  remarks.                                    ,v,     .  k, 

ORD  at  this  point  the  "poUtical  thicket"  of  his  State  s  leg-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  ^^^f  ^fv,„J^iy^,ji^^^„,*,^  <?t^^^^^^^  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  YP^^  ruhng  of  the  Unit^ States  Supreme  asfollows: 

as  follows  •  ^°^'  Congress  has  been  involved  in  this  ^^^^  proiection-^ounties  ranked  in  order 

JULY  28  1965.  issu^and  m  my  opmion  that  is  proper  ^^         of  population 

Mr.  JOHN  McMuLLAN,  -The  Congress  has  acted  to  assure  equal  Population 

Knight  Newspapers,  inc..  rights  for  all  Citizens  regardl^s  of  the     n^^ing 2.200 

Washington  Bureau,  color  of  their  skin.     It  should  dO  no  less     catron 3,000 

1286  National  Press  Building,  to   assure   equal   representational   rights      DeBaca 3.100 

Washington,  D.c.  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  their  ad-     Mora 4, 700 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  yotu-  letter  of      dress rural  route  or  city  street.  Torrance 6.000 

the  22d  asking  for  my  views  on  legislative  we  debated  for  3  weeks  last  summer  in     Hidalgo 7.300 

reapportionment.  this  Chamber  the  wisdom  of  an  amend-     ^^°°---v I'lJJ 

1.  The   answer  to  yovir   first  question   Is  i:  %  "t,<„v,  „,„„i^  ho™  rfoiox7<wl    if  not      Guadalupe 7,500 

quite  simple:  Yes.  I  do  favor  legislation  that  ment  which  WOUld  have  delayed    if  not     si„ra.„ 7,900 

would  allow  States  with  bicameral  leglsla-  blocked,  any  fair  apportionment  ui  opth     Lincoln 10,200 

tures  to  apportion  one  of  their  houses  on  houses  of  the  State  legislatures.     That     socorro -  10,600 

bases  other  than  strictly  population.  amendment   having  failed,  we  now  are      Luna 13,500 

2.  While  It  should  be  left  to  the  people  asked  to  cement  into  the  Constitution  of     Sandoval J*'?°° 

of  a  given  State  to  determine  these  bases,  I  the  United  States  the  invitation  to  un-     Quay ---  ^5.400 

would  think  that  logically  such  factors  as  fair  representation  Of  one  house  of  a  leg-     5°'^" la  600 

geography,    political   subdivisions    within   a  islature.                                                                         R^Seveit 20*400 

State,    and    well-defined    economic    regions  what  we  did  approve  last  September     Grant       21200 

should  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  make-  ^^  ^  gg^se  of  the  Congress  resolution     rio  Arriba""!""!".""— II 22!  200 

up  of  one  house  of  a  State  legislature.  ^^^  Federal  district  courts  should  allow      Los  Alamos 23,  700 

3.  Certainly    I  recognize  that  Florida  has  legislatures  up  to  6  months  to  com-     San   Miguel 25,  400 

long  suffered  from  the  effects  of  malappor-  ^,'r''^.*'^  orders  reouirins  that  members      Valencia 38.900 

tionment.    However,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Ply^ith  orders  reqmringtnat  mem  oer^  „  j„  j                                                _    41.400 

strict   one-man,    one-vote    rule,    applied    to  of  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  be      ^™«y """/":::::::.:.:  44  500 

both  houses  of  the  State  legislature,  will  elected  from  districts  of  approximately  "         .      „. 

remedy  the  situation.    Such  a  rule  makes  one  equal  population.     We  Simply  were  try-  24  counties,  385.300  population,  24  senators, 

of  the   two   lawmaking  bodies  superfluous,  Ing  to  give  the  State  legislatures  time  in  1  county,  Bernalillo,  375.400  population,  I 

as  both  would  be  drawn  from  essentially  the  which   to   do   the   right   things — not   an  senator. 
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Counties  ranked  in  order  of  population, 
1950  census 

Population 

Harding 3. 013 

De  Baca 3,464 

Catron ■ 3'  533 

Hidalgo 6.  095 

Guadalupe 0.  772 

Sierra 7, 186 

Union 7.  372 

Lincoln - --  7.  409 

Mora 8, 720 

Luna 8,  753 

Socorro —  &■  870 

(Los  Alamos) 110.746 

San  Juan 12,438 

Quay - - ^3,  971 

Otaro - 1*.  909 

Roosevelt 18.  409 

Colfax 18,  761 

Sixteen  counties,  145,475  population.  16 
senators.  One  county.  Bernalillo,  145.673.  1 
senator. 

iLo6  AlamoB  did  not  have  a  senator  In 
1950.     Not  Included  in  total  of  145,475. 

Counties    ranked    in    order    of    population. 
1960  census 


County 


Harding 

Catron 

De  Baca 

Hidalgo 

Uuadalupe.- 

Mora.. 

Union 

Sierra.. 

Torrance 

Lincoln 

Luna 

Socorro 

Quay 

Los  Alamos. 

Colfai - 

Sandoval — 

Taos.-- 

Roosevelt... 

Orant-  

San  Mifpjel. 
Rio  Arriba  - 
Curry 


Percentage 
loss  (    )  or 

gain  of 
population 

1050-eO 


(37. 8) 

(21.5) 

(13.  7) 

(■-'.  6) 

(17.  2) 

(30.9) 

(17.  7) 

(10.8) 

(18.9) 

4.5 

12.4 

5.1 

(12. 1) 

24.4 

(17. 6) 

14.2 

(7.1) 

(1.3) 

(13. 6) 

(11.5) 

(3.2) 

40.0 


Population 
1960 


1.874 
2,773 
2.991 
4,961 
5,610 
6,028 
6,063 
6,409 
6,497 
7.744 
9.339 
10,168 
12.279 
1.3, 037 
13.806 
14.201 
15.934 
16,198 
18.700 
•23,4«8 
24,193 
32.691 


22  countie-s.  25,"i.4«9  population.  22  senators.  1  county, 
Remallllo,  Jtj-'.liW  population.  1  senator.  Bernalillo.  80. 
6  counties  showed  gain  1950-60, 18  siiowed  loss  in  popular 
tioa. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  Is  not  just  Ber- 
nalillo County  which  will  have  major 
population  gains.  Other  counties,  in- 
cluding Dona  Ana,  Chaves.  Santa  Fe. 
Eddy,  and  others,  will  expand  too.  They 
will  be  shortchanged  in  the  Senate  if 
considerations  of  population  lose  out  to 
the  county  lines. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  much  more  time 
to  state  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Portales,  N.  Mex.,  News- 
Tribune  and  my  reply  to  the  editor,  a 
good  friend,  be  printed  at  this  point.  It 
amplifies  my  position  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Portales  News-Tribune.  July  25. 

19651 

The  Dirksen  Amendment 

We  hope  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
and  Joseph  M.  Montoya  remember  that  New 
Mexico  Is  a  high,  wide,  and  handsome  State 
when  It  comes  time  for  the  showdown  vote 
on  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  proposes  simply 
that  each  State  shall  have  the  right  to  decide 


in  periodic  referenduma  the  question  of 
whether  one  of  Its  legislative  houses  may  be 
apportioned  on  some  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation. 

Senator  Anderson  In  particular  is  well  read 
as  to  the  struggle  that  marked  the  principle 
of  area  representation  in  the  UJB.  Senate. 
Populous  areas  resisted  to  the  bitter  end. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation  if  the  principle  of  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  had  applied  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate through  the  formative  years  of  the  Union. 

This  land  of  ours  is  broad,  and  even  In  this 
day  of  Instant  communication,  less  populated 
areas  must  have  a  voice  In  lawmaking  at 
some  level.  Quite  often  the  points  of  view 
of  lawmakers  from  these  less  populated  areas 
are  needed  to  temper  and  balance  the  herd 
Instincts  of  the  papulation  centers.  The 
system  of  area  representation  has  worked 
well  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  New  Mexico  has 
contributed  great  voices  In  times  of  stress 
because  of  this  principle.  Senator  Anderson 
has  been  one  of  the  moet  effective  of  these 
voices. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  there  was  nothing 
but  tradition  to  uphold  a  similar  arrange- 
ment In  State  legislatures,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
these  traditions  are  not  binding.  We  are  now 
face  to  face  with  determining  once  and  for 
all  whether  we  are  all  In  one  big  population 
pot,  with  no  distinction  as  to  area  or  occu- 
pation, as  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Im- 
plies, or  whether  In  our  highest  deliberative 
body  there  Is  a  place  for  the  Influence  of  the 
kind  of  personality  that  can  bring  great  dig- 
nity and  influence  on  some  basis  other  than 
having  a  mass  of  faceless  persons  behind  him. 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  we  believe,  will 
restore  balance  to  the  legislative  process  of 
our  States.  Without  It  we  hesitate  to  guess 
what  the  futiue  could  be  of  rural  areas.  The 
apportionment  of  the  House  has  restored  the 
Imbalance  that  formerly  existed  in  the  State 
legislature.  It  isn't  possible  to  use  the  same 
formula  In  the  State  senate  without  making 
that  body  too  large.  Shoestring  districts 
would  create  all  sorts  of  political  stresses. 
Our  leglslatxu-e  has  adopted  a  sensible  alter- 
native In  weighted  voting.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  would  uphold  this  sort  of  ar- 
rangement, If  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  can't  think  of  a  more  democratic 
way  to  solving  this  problem. 

august  3,  1965. 
Mr.  Gordon  K.  Greaves, 
Managing  Editor.  Portales  News-Tribune, 
Portales,  N.  Mex. 

Dear  Gordon  King:  I  read  your  recent 
editorial  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  particularly  since  the 
debate  In  the  Senate  on  reapportionment  is 
reaching  a  climax. 

Many  of  those  who  support  the  Idea  of  at 
least  one  house  of  the  State  legislature  be- 
ing apportioned  on  some  basis  other  than 
population,  hinge  their  argument  on  the 
"Federal  analogy;"  that  Is,  that  seats  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  are  based  on 
population  while  those  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
are  apportioned  solely  by  area.  In  effect, 
they  argue:  "What's  sauce  for  the  goose  Is 
sauce  for  the  gander." 

That  argiunent  is  used  to  rationalize  mal- 
apportionment In  State  legislatures.  It  Is 
not  a  valid  reason  for  continuing  minority- 
dominated  legislatures.  The  separate  States 
at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
In  Philadelphia  were  virtually  sovereign. 
In  order  to  gain  the  consent  of  those  for- 
mally Independent  States  to  the  creation  of 
a  National  Government,  it  was  necessary  to 
achieve  a  compromise  between  the  more 
populated  and  the  less  populated  States. 
The  result  was  the  Constitution  provided 
two  seats  In  the  Senate  for  every  State  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  based  on  popu- 
lation. 


No  such  historical  basis  or  necessity  for 
compromise  brought  Into  being  the  States. 
Counties — unlike  the  original  States — do  not 
create  a  State;  rather  a  State  creates  the 
coimties.  This  Is  the  fact  that  destroys  the 
national  analogy. 

Moreover,  the  Founding  Fathers  believed 
In  population  as  being  the  surest  basis  for 
democratic  representation  because  the  North- 
west Ordinance  adopted  In  1787,  the  same 
year  as  the  Federal  Constitution,  provided 
that  the  territorial  legislatures,  both  Senate 
and  House,  be  appyortloned  solely  on  popu- 
lation. 

Indeed,  the  Organic  Act  establishing  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  in  1850  stated: 

"An  apportionment  shall  be  made,  as 
nearly  equal  as  practicable,  among  the  sev- 
eral counties  or  districts,  for  the  election  of 
the  council  and  house  of  representatives, 
giving  to  each  section  of  the  territory  rep- 
resentation In  the  ratio  of  its  population 
(Indians  excepted),  as  nearly  as  may  be." 

So  New  Mexico  became  a  territory  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis. 

Additionally  the  New  Mexico  constitution, 
adopted  at  the  time  of  statehood,  declared: 
"At  Its  first  session  after  the  publication  of 
the  census  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1920  and  at  the  first  session  after  each  U.S. 
census  thereafter,  the  legislature  may  re- 
apportion the  legislative  districts  of  the 
State  upon  the  basis  of  population." 

So  New  Mexico  became  a  State  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis.  My  vote  on  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  should  sustain  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Apportionment  of  senate  seats  at  Santa  Pe 
In  the  past  was  far  more  equitable  than  It  Is 
today  when  14  percent  of  the  population  con- 
trols the  State  senate.  As  Albuquerque. 
Santa  Fe,  Farmlngton,  Roswell,  Portales,  Las 
Cruces  and  other  cities  have  grown,  the  less 
populated  areas  have  continued  to  either  lose 
population  or  to  remain  virtually  unchanged. 
How  can  anyone  justify  a  situation  where  a 
citizen  In  Harding  County  has  150  times  more 
the  representational  power  in  the  senate 
than  a  citizen  In  Bernalillo  County?  (Pro- 
jections for  1970  indicate  that  will  worsen 
to  170  times.)  Is  there  some  special  virtue 
In  a  citizen  in  Roosevelt  County  having  only 
about  one-eighth  the  representational 
strength  In  the  State  senate  as  a  citizen  In 
Harding  County?  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
and  that  is  why  I  oppose  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
apportionment  of  a  State  senate  on  a  his- 
torical, geographical  or  some  other  basis.  I  do 
not  believe  that  those  considerations  should 
serve  to  create  a  State  senate  where  malap- 
portionment, from  the  standpoint  of  popula- 
tion. Is  still  extreme.  I  believe  strongly  In  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  But  I  do  not 
believe  In  a  system  whereby  the  political 
power  of  one  group  of  legislators  far  out- 
weighs that  held  by  other  groups  and  that 
this  Imbalance  is  established  and  perpetu- 
ated by  law.  This  Is  the  situation  that  we 
have  In  New  Mexico. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  may  be  attractive 
on  the  surface  In  providing  for  periodic  ref- 
erendums  on  legislative  apportionment.  The 
trouble  Is  that  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
the  legislatures  be  fairly  apportioned  before 
such  a  referendum.  I  think  the  words  of 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  point  up  the  real  heart 
of  the  case  against  the  Dirksen  amendment: 
"The  right  of  a  citizen  to  have  his  vote 
count  with  equal  weight  to  that  of  another 
citizen  in  the  election  of  representatives  is 
an  unalienable  right  in  our  Republic.  It  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  any  majority  to  reduce 
this  right,  nor  Is  It  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  give  up  this  right  for  himself  or  another 
person.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
sell  himself  nor  any  other  person  to  bondage 
or  slavery.  Similarly  he  is  without  power  to 
give  up  his  equal  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature of  his  State." 
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Last  year  Senator  Dirksen,  through  an 
amendment  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  sought  to 
block  any  fair  apportionment  of  both  houses 
of  State  legislatures.  That  attempt  failed. 
Having  been  defeated  In  that  attempt,  he  Is 
now  trying  to  bar  a  Just  apportionment  of 
one  house.  But  that  desire  runs  contrary  to 
what  is  taking  place  In  many  States.  Half 
of  the  States  have  already  reapportioned  both 
Houses  to  meet  the  one-man,  one-vote  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  yo\ar  statement  that  as  a  result 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  being  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  geography,  "New  Mexico  has  con- 
tributed great  voices  In  times  of  stress,"  and 
that  I  have  been,  "one  of  the  most  effective 
of  these  voices."  I  have  worked  closely  on  a 
wide  variety  of  problems  with  Senators  who 
have  come  from  less  populous  States  as  well 
as  with  those  from  States  with  heavy  con- 
centrations of  people.  Frankly,  ability, 
courage.  Intelligence,  honesty,  and  energy 
have  no  relationship  to  the  census  figures  in 
the  State  a  man  represents. 

The  present  one-county,  one-vote  arrange- 
ment In  the  New  Mexico  Senate  forecloses 
opportunities  for  many  capable  persons  to 
be  elected  to  represent  the  growing  areas  of 
the  State.  I  am  not  talking  merely  about 
Bernalillo  County — this  applies  to  Dona  Ana. 
Chaves  and  several  other  counties  as  well. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  legislator  from  a 
city  is  endowed  with  any  more  brains  or 
integrity  than  his  colleague  from  the  farm 
or  ranch.  But.  the  large  population  centers 
face  serious  problems  which  are  growing 
worse.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  legislators 
from  large  urban  areas  would  Ignore  the 
problems  of  the  rural  areas.  But  there  is 
every  sign  that  the  lawmakers  from  riiral 
areas  have  been  ignoring  the  plight  of  the 
cities  and  for  that  reason  the  cities  have  had 
to  turn  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  wide 
variety  of  assistance.  That  fact  has  helped 
increase  the  bureaucracy  of  a  growing  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Those  who  decry  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  read  the  words  of  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
established  by  President  Eisenhower  which 
stated  in  1955: 

"One  result  of  State  neglect  of  the  reap- 
portionment problem  is  that  urban  govern- 
ments have  bypassed  the  States  and  made 
direct  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
National  Government  in  such  fields  as  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  airports,  and 
defense  community  facilities.  Although 
necessary  In  some  cases,  the  multiplication 
of  national-local  relationships  tends  to 
weaken  the  State's  proper  control  over  its 
own  policies  and  its  authority  over  Its  own 
political  subdivisions." 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  weighted  voting 
plan  enacted  in  the  last  session  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature  Is  the  wisest  way 
to  more  reasonably  apportion  the  seats  in  our 
State  senate.  It  has  a  number  of  defects. 
One  of  the  most  obvious,  of  course,  is  that 
while  an  urban  senator  may  have  several 
times  the  voting  strength  on  the  floor  of  an- 
other senator  who  comes  from  a  rxiral  area, 
the  urban  senator  will  have  no  increased  vot- 
ing power  in  committee  or  in  caucus.  And 
we  know  that  It  Is  the  committees  of  the  leg- 
islature which  have  the  real  power  because 
virtually  all  bills  are  passed  or  rejected  on 
tiie  recommendation  of  a  committee.  That 
is  the  great  flaw  in  weighted  voting. 

The  problem  of  the  urban  and  suburban 
areas  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  giving  the 
senator  from  the  urban  area  more  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  State  senate.  The  cities  and 
their  suburbs  are  not  of  one  mind  on  any 
given  issue  and  they  cannot  be  represented 
"jy  one  voice.  By  giving  these  growth  areas 
a  fairer  share  of  the  State  senate  seats,  dif- 
ferent viewpoints,  including  those  based  on 
political  afflliation,  would  be  achieved.  This 
is  the  essence  of  our  system  of  representative 
government. 


I  am  convinced  that  this  debate  on  ap- 
portionment should  not  be  cast  strictly  as  a 
clty-versus-riu^l  conflict.  If  we  look  at  it 
squarely,  it  Is  an  effort  to  enable  ovir  legis- 
latures to  deal  effectively  with  the  complex- 
ities of  a  rapidly  changing  environment  and 
economy.  If  this  Issue  is  resolved  with  rea- 
son, all  areas  of  the  State — city,  suburb,  farm 
or  mining  town — will  beneflt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting footnote  to  the  situation  in  New 
Mexico.  Last  week  I  read  a  newspaper 
account  that  at  the  recent  National 
League  of  Cities  Convention  in  Detroit, 
strong  support  for  the  Dirksen  proposal 
was  given  by  a  small  bloc  of  States,  in- 
cluding New  Mexico.  The  National 
League,  however,  endorsed  the  one-man, 
one- vote  decision  by  about  4  to  1.  I  was 
curious  as  to  why  New  Mexico  was  placed 
in  the  column  supporting  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

I  learned  that  the  principal  New 
Mexico  representative  to  the  conven- 
tion was  the  mayor  of  Santa  Rosa,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Mu- 
nicipal League.  He  cast  a  bloc  of  votes 
for  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  better 
understood  his  vote  when  I  looked  up 
the  census  figures.  Santa  Rosa  gained 
only  21  people  between  1950  and  1960  and 
its  county,  Guadalupe,  declined  over  17 
percent  in  population  in  that  decade.  I 
take  no  pleasure  in  that.  I  want  to  see 
all  of  the  communities  in  my  State  grow- 
ing and  prospering.  But  rural  towns  in 
New  Mexico  and  in  other  States  have 
either  not  grown  or  have  lost  population. 
The  mayor's  support  for  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  I  feel,  does  not  reflect  either 
the  attitude  or  the  needs  of  the  urban 
population  of  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  support  the 
Dirksen  amendment  recognize  what  has 
been  a  great  tide  in  our  Nation's  values 
and  dreams. 

For  almost  2  centuries  the  force  of  our 
democratic  convictions  has  led  men  to 
fight  continually  for  the  expansion  of  our 
suffrage.  For  example,  of  the  14  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  9  of  those  14  amendments 
were  designed  to  make  the  franchise 
more  democratic  and  give  more  Ameri- 
cans full  voting  citizenship. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  there  is  pro- 
posed an  amendment  that  would  re- 
verse that  process  and  would  write  into 
the  basic  constitutional  law  a  provision 
that  for  crucial  elections  in  State  legisla- 
tures 1  man's  vote  literally  counts 
as  10,  while  another  man's  vote  might 
count  as  one-tenth. 

Is  it  right  that  we  should  deliberately 
alter  our  Constitution  to  make  one  man's 
vote  worth  less  than-  another's?  This 
has  happened  in  America  in  the  failure 
of  State  legislatures  to  apportion  but 
rarely  by  explicit  calculation,  and  never, 
not  ever,  never  before  by  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  fundamental  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  whether  Congress  should  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  that,  regard- 


less of  the  interpretation  of  the  14th 
amendment,  one  man's  vote  can  be  con- 
sidered of  less  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  can  con- 
tribute to  the  present  debate  by  offering 
a  brief  comment  on  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  such  a  strong 
interest  in  the  problem  of  State  legis- 
lature apportionment. 

In  1958,  President  Kennedy — then  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts — wrote  in 
the  New  York  Times  an  article  entitled 
"The  Shame  of  the  States,"  which  dem- 
onstrated that  malapportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures  was  a  major  cause  of 
urban  problems. 

After  discussing  all  the  frustrations 
and  problems  of  the  cities,  and  their  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  prevailing 
malapportionment,  the  Senator  con- 
cluded -with  the  discouraging  statement 
that  "The  great  difficulty  in  stating  these 
problems  is  that  there  is  no  apparent 
solution." 

In  1961  when  President  Kennedy  took 
office  the  opportunity  was  at  hand  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  The  Su- 
preme Court  had  the  previous  November 
agreed  to  hear  a  case  challenging  the 
persistent  malapportionment  of  the  State 
legislature  in  Tennessee.  This  case  was, 
of  course.  Baker  against  Carr.  Its  facts 
presented  the  Supreme  Court  with  a  par- 
ticularly good  illustration  of  the  prevail- 
ing malapportionment  and  its  effects. 
In  Tennessee  one-third  of  the  voters, 
coming  from  rural  areas,  were  electing 
two-thirds  of  the  legislature.  The  re- 
sults were  manifest — the  rural  areas  had, 
for  example,  been  treated  to  distribution 
formulas  for  school  aid  and  highway 
funds  which  obviously  discriminated  in 
their  favor.  And  the  situation  in  many 
States  was  far  worse  than  that  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  Kansas,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  for  example, 
the  majority  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  were  elected  by  221/2  percent, 
19^2  percent,  17  percent,  121/2  percent, 
and  9V2  percent  of  the  population, 
respectively. 

These  disparities  in  representation  had 
deprived  urban  citizens  In  particular  of 
effective  State  help  in  meeting  their 
problems.  The  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures had  really,  in  fact,  ceased  to  provide 
progressive  legislation  for  the  people  of 
their  States  generally.  This  failure  had 
caused  urban  communities  to  look  to 
Washington  to  help,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
solve  all  the  problems  by  itself.  We  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  we  should  urge 
the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  its  previous 
refusal  to  adjudicate  apportionment 
cases.  We  felt  that  if  the  Court  did  agree 
with  the  plaintiffs  in  Baker  against  Carr 
and  with  us,  the  logjam  created  by  mal- 
apportionment might  be  broken  and  the 
State  legislatures  might  recapture  their 
proper  status  in  our  federal  system. 

The  arguments  which  we  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Baker  case  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  malapportionment 
reflected  the  discussion  which  had  gone 
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on  in  the  executive  branch.  We  pointed 
out  that  State  legislatures  used  to  be 
effective  formulators  of  policy  on  the 
domestic  level.  Thirty  years  ago.  we  said, 
Justice  Brandeis  had  praised  the  State 
legislatures  as  laboratories  which  could 
"try  novel  social  and  economic  exper- 
iments without  risk  to  the  rest  of  the 
country."  Partly  because  of  failure  to 
reapportion,  the  State  legislatures  had 
failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  modem 
problems  and  majority  needs,  particu- 
larly in  urban  areas. 

The  Courts  holding  in  Baker  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  administration's 
commitment  In  this  area.  The  following 
year  Gray  against  Sanders,  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  challenged  Georgia's  county 
unit  system  of  electing  its  statewide  oflB- 
cials,  came  before  the  Court.  Although 
the  case  did  not  involve  State  legislatures 
directly,  it  was  clearly  related. 

Gray  against  Sanders  and  the  Court's 
later  decision  in  Wesberry  against 
Sanders,  regarding  the  apportionment 
of  congressional  districts — in  which  the 
United  States  again  appeared  as  a  friend 
of  the  Court — set  the  stage  for  the  criti- 
cal cases  which  the  Court  heard  in  late 
1963  and  decided  in  June  1964.  These 
were  the  cases  in  which  the  reach  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  the  area  of  reappor- 
tionment was  to  be  determined.  These 
were  Reynolds  against  Sims,  Lucas 
against  Colorado,  and  others — challeng- 
ing in  all  the  legislative  apportionments 
in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land. New  York  and  Virginia. 

This  was  the  key  time — the  time  when 
we  would  find  out  how  far  the  Supreme 
Court  was  willing  to  go  to  force  open 
the  door  to  State  legislative  reform.  We 
talked  to  lawyers  and  law  school  profes- 
sors all  over  the  country,  asking  them  for 
their  advice  on  the  position  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  take.  Dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  throughout  the 
executive  branch — not  only  within  the 
Justice  Department,  but  among  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies  and  including  a 
nimiber  of  high  officials  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  problem. 

Ultimately,  we  decided  that  if  each 
citizen's  vote  were  to  have  the  weight  and 
significance  It  deserved,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  had  to  be  regarded  as 
prohibiting  any  substantial  departure 
from  representation  on  a  per  capita 
basis  in  either  house  of  a  State  legis- 
lature. 

The  matter  was  then  taken  personally 
to  President  Kennedy.  Again  we  had  a 
far-reaching  discussion  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  problem  in  relation  to  getting 
an  effective  State  contribution  to  the 
problems  faced  by  individual  citizens, 
particularly  in  the  cities.  He  agreed 
that  if  substantial  departure  from  per 
capita  representation  were  permitted 
even  in  one  house,  the  result  would  be 
stalemate  and  the  same  old  story  of 
legislative  paralysis. 

I  have  gone  into  the  detail  I  have  be- 
cause I  want  to  explain  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government,  took  such  an  interest  in  the 
problem.  We  believed  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  And  for 
this  reason  the  ultimate  decision  was  not 
made  by  the  Solicitor  General  or  the 


Attorney  General,  but,  after  consultation 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  among  professors  and  law- 
yers, by  the  President  himself. 

We  all  know  of  the  Courts  consequent 
holding. 

Now  we  are  confronted  by  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
effectively  set  us  back  to  where  we  were 
before  Baker  against  Carr. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  One  mal- 
apportioned  house  can  in  many  cases  be 
as  bad  as  two.  History  demonstrates 
this.  Throughout  the  hearings  and  in 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  we  have  heard 
example  after  example  in  State  after 
State — in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  and  others — where 
the  fairly  apportioned  house  passed  pro- 
gressive and  badly  needed  legislation 
and  a  majority  of  the  malapportioned 
house,  representing  a  minority  of  the 
people,  blocked  it. 

And  it  is  important  to  note  the  sig- 
nificant progress  which  has  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Courts  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  describing  the 
accomplishments  of  reapportioned  legis- 
latures in  Colorado,  Delaware,  and 
Michigan,  in  contrast  with  their  failures 
before  reapportionment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

The  records  of  the  States  In  which  re- 
apportionment has  occurred  are  most  in- 
structive. 

Colorado  concluded  the  main  session  of  Its 
45th  general  assembly  early  in  May.  It 
was  the  first  legislature  elected  under  the 
one-man.  one-vote  rule,  and  the  session  was 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  years.  Lee 
Olson  of  the  Denver  Poet  wrote  that  "much 
of  this  legislation  supports  the  conclusion 
that  Colorado,  along  with  many  other  States, 
has  turned  a  highly  significant  corner  In  its 
political  life."  One  yovmg  Denver  lawmaker 
was  quoted  as  saying  that:  "We  passed  things 
which  shoxild  have  been  passed  10  years  ago. 
The  rural  bloc  simply  sat  on  the  lid  too 
long — and  now  It's  off." 

Among  the  many  accomplishments  of  the 
legislature  were;  enactment  of  a  fair  hous- 
ing act,  extending  the  right  of  minority 
groups  to  buy  any  housing  or  commercial 
property,  the  repeal  of  all  State  sales  taxes 
on  food,  and  greatly  Increased  aid  to  higher 
education. 

A  second  State  now  apportioned  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  in  both  houses — though  there 
are  additional  Court  tests  pending — Is  Dela- 
ware. The  impressive  record  of  legislation 
enacted  this  year  in  Delaware  Includes  adop- 
tion of  the  State's  first  minimum  wage  law 
after  a  struggle  of  some  13  years;  a  model 
wage  pa3mient  and  collection  law;  two  con- 
sumer bills;  Improved  workmen's  compensa- 
tion; and  additional  days  for  voter  registra- 
tion. 

A  third  reapportioned  State  is  Michigan, 
whose  73d  legislature — the  first  elected  on 
a  one-man.  one-vote  basis  in  both  houses — 
recently  concluded  Its  first  session.  It  was 
the  most  productive  session  In  Michigan 
history. 

Before  reapportionment,  a  bill  providing 
an  unemployment  increase  of  $3  was  killed 
by  senators  representing  2.4  million  people 
despite  support  for  the  bill  by  senators  repre- 
senting 3.5  million.  This  year  the  Michigan 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  increasing  unem- 
ployment benefits  by  20  percent,  and  extend- 


ing coverage  to  an  additional  60,000  em- 
ployees. 

Before  reapportionment,  workmen's  com- 
pensation amendments  were  kUled  by  sena- 
tors representing  2.9  million  people  despite 
support  for  them  by  senators  representing 
3.5  million.  This  year  the  legislature  passed 
a  vastly  Improved  workmen's  compensation 
blU.  A  worker  hurt  on  the  Job  after  Sep- 
tember 1  will  receive  the  highest  benefits  of 
any  industrial  State.  The  new  law  also 
broadens  coverage  to  take  in  another  120,000 
persons. 

Before  reapportionment,  the  addition  of 
several  hundred  desperately  needed  mental 
health  beds  was  blocked  by  senators  repre- 
senting 2.8  million  people  despite  support  for 
the  measure  of  senators  representing  3.1  mil- 
lion. This  year  a  broad  new  mental  health 
program  was  enacted,  covering  everything 
from  Increased  support  for  community  men- 
tal health  services  to  ratification  of  an  inter- 
state compact  on  mental  health. 

Reapportionment  In  Michigan  benefitted 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  New 
legislation  for  the  aged,  ranging  from  tax 
relief  to  expanded  old-age  assistance  to  a 
prohibition  on  discrimination  In  hiring  be- 
cause of  age.  was  enacted.  Record  increases 
in  aid  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  were  enacted.  The  legislature 
enacted  significant  legislation  relating  to 
conservation,  water  pollution,  and  air  pol- 
lution. 

And  rural  Michigan  benefited  directly  as 
well  as  indirectly — a  fact  which  Is  extremely 
important 

The  legislative  counsel  for  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau In  Michigan  characterized  the  record 
of  this  year's  newly  reapportioned  legislature 
as  "friendly"  to  the  needs  of  agriculture  and 
"especially  productive  of  good  farm  legisla- 
tion." The  legislative  representative  of  the 
Michigan  State  Grange  has  said  that  this 
was  the  best  legislature  In  years  in  terms  of 
the  needs  of  agriculture.  The  list  of  the 
major  agricultural  bills  passed  Is  most  Im- 
pressive : 

1.  A  unified  meat  Inspection  bill  which 
will  assist  Michigan  livestock  raisers  In  mar- 
keting and  assure  the  consumer  of  a  qual- 
ity and  sanitary  product. 

2.  A  unified  dairy  inspection  bill  to  end 
duplicate  inspection  problems. 

3.  A  bill  which  created  a  bean  commis- 
sion and  strengthened  the  potato  and  other 
commodity  commissions  to  help  commodity 
groups  do  a  better  Job  In  marketing  their 
products  and  help  Increase  the  farmers  in- 
come. 

4.  A  bill  to  allow  contractual  labor  to  be 
employed  on  the  same  basis  as  In  the  past. 

5.  Bills  to  Improve  the  State's  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizer,  and  lime  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  farmer. 

6.  Bills  to  Improve  the  plight  of  migrant 
workers  while  not  increasing  labor  costs  for 
the  farmer. 

7.  Bills  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
sale  of  cracked  and  checked  eggs,  botulism 
and  many  other  bills  Important  to  the  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  the  Michi- 
gan experience  which  deserves  notice.  The 
reapportioned  Michigan  Legislature  took 
some  first  steps  toward  making  itself  more 
efficient.  Research,  legal,  and  other  staff 
services  were  increased:  needed  space  was 
appropriated  to  alleviate  the  previously 
cramped  working  conditions;  and  the  capltol 
was  generally  brightened  up. 

After  the  session.  House  Speaker  Joseph  J 
Kowalskl  said: 

"For  the  first  time,  we  truly  have  a  com- 
mittee system  operation.  Committees  are 
no  longer  functioning  as  rubberstamp  blH- 
passing  groups;  they  have  learned  the  par- 
ticular area  of  State  government  assigned  to 
them.  There  have  been  more  committee 
meetings  so  far  this  year  than  at  any  time 


during  the  past  20  years.  And  the  commit- 
tees have  heard  10  times  as  many  witnesses 
as  had  ever  appeared  before." 

These  structixral  reforms  were  no  acci- 
dent. Julius  Duscha  recently  pointed  out 
in  an  article  In  the  Washington  Post  that 
the  reapportionment  decisions  appear  to  have 
Btimulated  structural  reform  In  the  State 
leglslatxu^s  In  a  nimiber  of  States.  He  ob- 
served that  since  many  of  the  representation 
schemes  rendered  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  decisions 
axe  contained  In  State  constitutions,  there 
is  an  inevitable  prod  to  State  constitutional 
reform.  Rhode  Island  and  Cormecticut  are 
holding  constitutional  conventions  this  year, 
and  Idaho.  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  have 
taken  some  steps  towau-d  constitutional  re- 
form. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Michigan  experience  is 
particularly  significant,  because  it  dem- 
onstrates the  responsiveness  of  the  re- 
apportioned legislature  to  rural  as  well 
as  urban  needs,  and  the  tendency  of  a 
reapportioned  legislature  to  be  interested 
in  structural  reform. 

The  record  shows  that,  under  the  prod 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  our 
States — at  least  some  of  them — have  be- 
gun to  move.  What  President  Kennedy 
called  the  shame  of  the  States  may  turn 
to  pride  if  we  refrain  from  disturbing  the 
process  which  the  Court  set  in  motion 
with  its  holding.  This  was  a  major  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  in  en- 
tering the  litigation  in  the  first  place, 
and  it  is  a  major  Interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  today.  I  urge  the  Senate 
not  to  turn  the  clock  back  on  this  proc- 
ess. I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  turn  the 
clock  back  to  the  past.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  an  excellent  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  not  true  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
for  many  years,  it  was  diflBcult  to  get 
legislation  passed.  For  example,  when 
Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  was  elected 
with  a  strong  popular  mandate,  a  situa- 
tion existed  in  which  the  lower  Michigan 
House  was  elected  by  a  popular  vote, 
and  the  State  senate  apportioned  In  ac- 
cordance with  geography  blocked  bill 
after  bill,  although  senators  represent- 
ing the  majority  of  the  people,  but  a 
minority  of  the  State  senate,  voted  for 
the  Williams  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  cite  a  few  specific  ex- 
amples of  what  happened  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Before  reapportionment,  a  bill  provid- 
ing an  unemployment  increase  of  $3  was 
killed  by  senators  representing  2.4  mil- 
lion people  despite  support  for  the  bill 
by    senators    representing    3.5    million. 


This  year  the  Michigan  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  increasing  unemployment 
benefits  by  20  percent,  and  extending 
coverage  to  an  additional  60,000  em- 
ployees. 

Before  reapportionment,  workmen's 
compensation  amendments  were  killed 
by  senators  representing  2.9  million  peo- 
ple despite  support  for  them  by  senators 
representing  3.5  million.  This  year  the 
legislature  passed  a  vastly  improved 
workmen's  compensation  bill. 

In  the  memorandum  I  have  submitted, 
I  have  examples  of  three  or  four  major 
pieces  of  legislation  which  were  defeated 
in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
by  the  time  of  reapportionment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  believe  that  his  speech 
demonstrates  that  there  are  practical 
benefits  in  rejecting  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment and  enabling  our  State  govern- 
ments to  move  ahead  under  the  Reynolds 
against  Sims  decision  with  both  houses 
based  on  population.  The  State  govern- 
ments have  been  encumbered  by  mal- 
apportionment. They  have  been  blocked 
and  unable  to  act.  Because  of  Inaction 
by  the  States,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  move  in- 
to areas  into  which  the  States  should 
have  moved. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  has  been  a 
most  practical  and  helpful  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  we  have  devoted 
enough  attention  to  the  civil  rights  im- 
plications of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Its  adoption,  I  would  suggest,  could  result 
in  nullification  of  much  of  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  Just  two  and  a  half  short 
months  ago  when  we  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Its  adoption  could 
make  a  mockery  of  our  scheduled  action 
tomorrow  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Why  is  this  so?  Certainly  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  as  first  introduced  could 
have  been  far  more  discriminatory  in  its 
effect.  The  broad  "factors  other  than 
population"  language  might  have 
allowed  racial  factors  to  be  used  as  an 
explicit  basis  of  apportionment.  That 
language  has  been  replaced  with  an 
enumeration  of  particular  factors  which 
may  be  used,  an  enumeration  which  ex- 
cludes race  as  a  factor. 

Nevertheless,  racial  discrimination  in 
the  operation  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
Is  inevitable. 

Consider  first  a  State  in  which  Negroes 
are  substantially  underregistered  due  to 
previous  discrimination.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  new  Voting  Rights  Act 
results  in  the  registration  of  all  of  these 
Negroes.  In  the  meantime  a  legislature 
elected  by  the  existing  electorate  will  be 
formulating  a  reapportionment  plan  un- 
der the  Dirksen  amendment  to  put  to  the 
people  for  a  vote.  Who  doubts  the  re- 
sult? A  way  will  be  found  to  keep  the 
Negro  a  political  cripple  indefinitely. 

Former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Buiike  Marshall  made  this  point  particu- 
larly well  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee : 

We  have  seen  again  and  again  in  the  States 
I  have  referred  to,  and  in  others,  the  lengths 


to  which  the  majority  of  voters  will  go — even 
complicating  very  seriously  the  methods  by 
which  they  become  registered  themselves — 
to  find  ways  of  keeping  Negroes  from  gaining 
any  political  voice.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Constitution  thus  far  has  prohibited  the 
majority,  even  through  democratic  means, 
from  depriving  members  of  a  minority  group 
of  their  right  to  be  treated  fairly  under  the 
law. 

The  Negro's  subsequent  registration 
and  realization  of  the  franchise  will  be  of 
Uttle  help  to  him. 

Even  if  the  referendum  on  the  reap- 
portionment plan  occurs  after  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  been  operative  for  long 
enough  to  have  had  some  effect,  the  re- 
sult vidll  very  likely  harm  the  Negro. 
The  plan  put  to  the  people  will  still  have 
been  shaped  by  the  malapportioned  legis- 
lature which  wants  to  preserve  the  old 
order.    It  still  would  not  be  a  fair  fight. 

More  broadly,  the  amendment  will  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
nority groups  through  its  effect  on  badly 
needed  urban  legislation.  This,  of 
course,  holds  true  for  the  entire  coun- 
try— North  as  well  as  South. 

Earlier  today  I  discussed  how  mal£^- 
portionment — even  in  only  one  house  of 
a  legislature — has  blocked  significant 
pieces  of  progressive  legislation.  This 
discrimination  against  our  Nation's  cities 
is  especially  bad  for  the  Negro  because, 
as  Burke  Marshall  testified,  It  "propor- 
tionally deprives  Negroes  of  a  political 
voice  more  than  any  other  identifiable 
group.  In  1960,  over  72  percent  of  Negro 
Americans  lived  in  urban  areas.  There 
is  every  Indication  that  this  percentage  Is 
increasing,  and  increasing  rapidly." 
And,  of  course,  it  is  the  Negro  who  feels 
most  keenly  the  burden  of  the  problems 
which  the  legislatures  have  tended  to 
Ignore. 

Comparative  census  figures  for  1950 
and  1960  are  revealing.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  York,  the  urban  nonwhite  pop- 
ulation rose  by  525,000  during  the  10- 
year  period,  as  against  an  increase  in 
the  rural  areas  of  only  12.000.  New  York 
State  in  1960  coimted  nearly  1^2  million 
nonwhites — primarily  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican — in  its  urban  areas,  and  less  than 
50.000  In  rural  sections  of  the  State. 
The  figures  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  as  a  whole  are  similar.  Between 
1950  and  1960  the  urban  nonwhite  popu- 
lation rose  by  nearly  1  million  people, 
while  the  increase  in  rural  areas 
amounted  to  just  over  10,000. 

In  Illinois  the  increase  in  the  urban 
nonwhite  population  between  1950  and 
1960  was  over  400,000,  while  the  rural 
nonwhite  population  actually  declined 
by  100  during  the  same  10-year  period. 
Indiana  experienced  a  rise  of  nearly 
100,000  in  its  urban  nonwhite  population 
between  1950  and  1960.  as  against  an 
increase  of  1,000  in  the  rural  areas.  The 
east  north-central  region  as  a  whole  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
In  the  same  10-year  period  the  urban 
nonwhite  population  rose  by  more  than 
1.100,000— while  the  rural  nonwhites, 
constituting  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  nonwhite  population  in  the  region, 
showed  an  increase  of  less  than  12,000. 

The  situation  is  the  same  in  California. 
Between  1950  and  1960  its  rural  non- 
white    population    rose    by    a    meager 
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12.000 — while  the  increase  of  nonwhites 
in  the  urban  areas  amounted  to  over 
575.000.  The  Pacific  region  as  a  whole 
showed  an  increase  of  rural  nonwhites 
amounting  to  160.000  as  against  a  970.- 
000  rise  in  the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Marshall's  testimony  showed  the 
South  to  be  following  the  same  trend, 
only  perhaps  more  markedly: 

In  Alabama  •  •  •  the  percentage  of  non- 
whites  living  In  urban  areas  went  up  23 
percent  between  1950  and  1960.  while  those 
living  in  rural  areas  went  down  almost  20 
percent.  In  Mississippi  the  comparable  fig- 
ures were  27.6  percent  increase  against  2.5 
percent;  in  Louisiana,  over  200  percent  as 
against  8.6  percent.  Of  all  the  Southern 
States,  only  Florida  showed  any  increase  in 
the  nonwhlte  population  in  rural  areas,  and 
that  increase  was  slightly  over  1  percent  as 
against  71.3  percent  in  urban  areas. 

This  marked  increase  of  nonwhite — 
primarily  Negro — population  in  the  ur- 
ban areas  underscores  the  discrimina- 
toiT  nature  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  other  de- 
prived minorities  are  city  dwellers — and 
are  becoming  more  so.  Perpetuating  the 
antiurban  balance  of  power  in  the  State 
legislatures,  therefore,  would  jeopardize 
any  hope  that  these  minorities  have  of 
obtaining  significant  help  at  the  State 
level  in  their  struggle  for  equality  of 
economic  opportunity,  better  housing, 
and  better  schooling. 

As  Burke  Marshall  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  I  Mr.  Bayh  I : 

It  seems  to  me  that  •  •  •  giving  the  States 
the  power  to  weigh  rural  votes  more  heavily 
than  urban  votes  in  itself  will  prove  to  be 
another  disadvantage  added  to  the  many 
substantial  ones  already  inflicted  upon  our 
Negro  citizens. 

Support  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  of  first-class  citizenship  for  all 
Americans  requires  us  to  defeat  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  ris- 
ing to  speak  in  support  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  I  want  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  cynicism  that  has  been  hovering 
around  this  issue. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  people  among 
the  States  are  not  Interested  in  this  pro- 
posal and  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
on  the  subject  anyway.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  if  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Nation  had  wanted  the  States  to  have 
a  full  voice  in  legislative  apportionment, 
they  would  have  spelled  it  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution. And.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
what  we  are  proposing  verges  on  being 
undemocratic. 

Let  us  put  some  of  this  cynicism  to  rest 
here  and  now.  First  off.  we  are  propos- 
ing to  deal  with  this  apportionment  issue 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  In  their  wisdom,  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  foresaw  that  clarification 
and  additions  to  the  Constitution  might 
be  required  and  to  this  end  they  pur- 
posely added  an  amending  clause.  We 
plan  to  utilize  that  clause  and  I  ask  this 
simple  question:    What  is  more  demo- 


cratic than  following  the  language  of  our 
Constitution  in  seeking  a  clarifying 
amendment  that  gives  people  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  make  decisions  at  the  State 
level? 

I  particularly  resent  the  type  of  cyni- 
cism that  puts  forth  only  words  of  scorn 
and  belittlement  for  the  heroic  labors 
and  the  wisdom  of  those  men  who 
drafted  our  Constitution.  They  were  not 
just  a  flock  of  sheep  drifting  before  the 
wind,  nor  were  they  men  who  could  not 
distinguish  the  good  guys  from  the  bad 
guys  or  gray  areas  from  black  or  white 
areas.  They  knew  they  were,  in  draft- 
ing the  Constitution,  engaged  in  a  search 
for  answers  that  would  be  tested  by  both 
prolonged  debate  and  time.  They 
sought  language  that  would  dwarf  and 
restrain  selfish  and  fanatical  narrow- 
ness. They  knew  that  the  closer  Gov- 
ernment could  be  kept  to  the  people  the 
safer  this  Republic  would  be.  They 
knew  that  with  growth  and  change  in 
the  Nation,  clarification  of  constitutional 
intent  and  purpose  might  be  required. 
The  amending  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  we  propose  to  utilize,  article 
V,  attests  to  their  wisdom  on  this  score. 

As  to  the  determination  of  these  men 
that  the  Nation's  Government  should 
suit  the  needs  of  the  people,  what  better 
words  of  emphasis  can  be  used  than 
those  of  John  Adams  when  he  said : 

Our  people  must  be  consulted,  invited  to 
erect  the  whole  building  with  their  own 
hands  upon  the  broadest  foundations. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  argue  that 
we  should  not  be  tampering  with  the 
Constitution  on  such  a  subject  as  legis- 
lative apportionment.  I  have  two  an- 
swers. One  is  that  we  are  not  engaged 
in  either  the  unusual  or  the  unexpected. 
As  recently  as  1913  there  was  an  amend- 
ment of  a  similar  nature.  At  that  time 
it  was  felt  there  was  need  for  clarifica- 
tion and  improvement  in  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  the  electing  of  men  to  this 
august  body.  The  language  and  the 
protections  desired  were  not  in  the  orig- 
inal Constitution.  AU  Senators,  I  am 
sure,  have  had  occasion  to  read  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 
Let  me  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  en- 
acted back  in  1913  or  at  some  date  since, 
we  would  with  certainty  be  debating  such 
a  proposal  here  today.  All  of  us  know 
the  amendment  serves  a  valuable  pur- 
pose. 

We  face  exactly  the  same  situation 
here  today  in  regard  to  State  legislative 
apportionment.  Conflict  exists  between 
what  the  voters  in  many  States  have 
long  cherished  as  an  inherent  right — the 
right  to  participate  in  fundamental  de- 
cisionmaking— and  the  cuirent  Court  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  existing 
constitutional  language  governing  ap- 
portionment at  the  State  level.  We  are 
confronted  with  one  of  those  things  that 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  antici- 
pated— the  need  for  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. Sentence  by  sentence  the  proce- 
dure to  follow  in  bringing  about  this 
clarification  is  spelled  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution. We  as  Senators  know  the  proce- 
dure and  we  have  the  language  before 
us  today  that  presents  and  solves  the 
issue. 


And  what  is  that  issue?  In  simple 
language  it  is  whether  we  are  to  rely 
upon  the  people  in  the  various  States 
to  determine,  under  guidelines  which  we 
supply,  how  one  house  of  their  State  leg- 
islature shall  be  apportioned.  The  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution  had  faith  in 
the  people  and  they  leaned  heavily  upon 
this  faith  just  as  we  must.  Read  the 
language  of  section  1  of  article  IV  of  the 
Constitution,  for  example,  and  these 
words  will  be  found : 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  State. 

Faith  existed  that  the  States  can  be 
trusted  to  use  reason  and  fairness  and 
that  they  would  be  constant  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  words  like  freedom,  riglits, 
and  liberties  understood,  appreciated, 
and  respected. 

Actually,  this  issue  resolves  itself  into 
a  question  of  freedom  to  participate.  If 
the  American  people  are  to  be  protected 
from  tyranny  they  must  be  able  to 
thwart  all  efforts  ol  any  faction  to  grab 
power  and  erode  the  strengths  of  our 
constitutional  system.  The  arbitrary  use 
of  power  is  a  basic  evil  that  can  become 
the  real  enemy  of  human  progress.  We 
must  therefore  never  dare  to  forget  that 
we  are  the  heirs  of  an  earlier  revolution 
through  which  men  gained  freedoms 
never  before  enjoyed  and  that  those 
freedoms  will  remain  with  us  only  so  long 
as  they  are  protected. 

None  of  us  in  our  lifetime  has  ever 
before  been  called  upon  to  guard  quite 
so  vigilantly  such  truths  as  these  in  ap- 
plication to  legislative  representation. 
As  legislators  we  must  deal  honestly  with 
the  mechanics  of  preventing  a  further 
erosion  of  the  people's  rights  in  the 
various  States.  The  courts  have  told  us 
that  old  interpretations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  they  apply  to  legislative  appor- 
tionment in  the  various  States  are  in- 
correct. A  vacuum  has  been  created 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  let  continue. 
To  fail  to  act  will  add  fuel  to  the  proc- 
ess of  erosion  that  will  stimulate  a 
sweeping  grab  for  power  by  the  political 
bosses  of  the  Nation's  big  cities.  In  fact, 
I  believe  the  dominant  theme  of  this 
debate  should  be  whether  we  are  willing 
to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  individual 
voter  in  the  various  States  to  an  extent 
that  will  lead  the  bosses  of  about  nine 
big  cities  to  try  to  dominate  the  Nation. 
We  think  the  people  of  each  State  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  how  much 
will  be  surrendered.  They  take  the  po- 
sition we  have  no  choice  but  to  sur- 
render. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  our  oppo- 
nents will  find  much  support  for  their 
position  anywhere  in  the  Nation  once 
the  significance  and  the  attendant  dan- 
gers of  their  negative  position  on  this 
matter  become  known  and  understood. 
The  goals  of  our  society  can  always  best 
be  realized  through  free  and  open  deci- 
sions by  the  voters.  Such  goals,  we  all 
know,  can  never  be  achieved  with  safety 
and  without  sacrifice  to  the  eroding  proc- 
esses designed  to  increase  the  centrali- 
zation of  power. 

Now  to  this  vacuum  which  is  still 
obviously  unfilled  despite  the  numerous 
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court  decisions  and  the  self-help  efforts 
of  individual  legislators : 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  for 
all  of  us  created  an  unprecedented  situ- 
ation. To  put  it  mildly,  they  have  been 
far-reaching  and  they  have  been  history 
making.  But  as  realists  we  also  know 
they  have  created  in  many  States  what 
can  inelegantly  be  called  a  mess.  Poli- 
tics being  what  it  is,  there  have  been 
loosed  efforts  at  self-preservation  that 
have  compounded  the  troubles  in  some 
States  and  in  others  the  courts  have 
themselves  added  materially  to  the  con- 
fusion. Some  measure  of  the  difiBculty 
is  found  in  the  words  of  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Matthew  M.  Levy,  of  New 
York,  when  he  described  one  reappor- 
tionment plan  that  had  been  offered  as 
nothing  more  than  a  "launching  pad" 
for  further  litigation. 

Those  who  have  indulged  in  wishful 
thinking  and  hoped  the  courts  would  be 
able  to  pick  up  the  problem,  examine  it, 
make  certain  adjustments  and  return  it 
as  a  complete  and  workable  program 
nicely  wrapped  in  a  single  pretty  pack- 
age just  do  not  understand  the  problem. 
The  wondrous  ramifications  related  to  a 
complete  shift  in  balance  of  political 
power  in  a  nation  such  as  ours  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  simple  packaging.  I 
think  the  developments  of  recent  weeks 
and  months  have  well  proved  my  point. 
You  can  technically  get  rid  of  a  vacuum 
by  lifting  the  lid,  but  you  will  have  an 
empty  space  to  deal  with  still,  and  such 
empty  spaces  are  always  dangerous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  able  students  of  the  subject 
who  will  quickly  agree  that  the  courts, 
in  trying  to  adjudicate  apportionment 
State  by  State,  have  actually  added  to 
the  frustrations  of  all.  The  history  of 
court  actions  on  this  subject  is  long, 
varied,  confusing  to  read,  and  complex 
in  seeming  purpose.  In  fact,  I  believe 
we,  as  Senators,  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
become  familiar  with  some  of  the  legal 
complexities  and  uncertainties  involved. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  follow  Al 
Smith's  advice  and  look  at  the  record, 
even  though  that  record  Is  changing  so 
fast  a  course  in  rapid  reading  is  required 
to  keep  pace  with  the  almost  daily 
changes.  It  makes  the  logic  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  approach  much 
more  understandable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sum- 
maries of  the  legal  situations  in  several 
of  our  States  be  set  forth  in  the  Record 
at  this  r>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  state  supreme  court.  In  a  1960  ruling, 
anticipated  the  Federal  high  trlbvmal's  de- 
cision in  Baker  v.  Carr.  In  Asbury  Park 
Press  v.  Woolley  (33  N.J.  1,  161  A.  2d  705) 
the  New  Jersey  court  concluded  that  it  had 
the  power  to  compel  reapportionment  and 
notified  the  legislature  that  it  had  better  act 
or  "face  the  music."  The  legislature  obliged 
at  its  next  session  and  the  State  court  laid 
the  issue  to  rest.    After  last  June's  Supreme 


Court  decisions,  however.  New  Jersey's  high 
court  again  declared  the  legislature  malap- 
portioned.  The  State's  lawmakers  were 
commanded  to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion and.  in  the  meantime,  to  enact  a  tem- 
porary plan  for  the  regul£w  1965  election. 

TENNESSXK 

Tennessee,  the  offending  State  In  Baker  v. 
Carr,  was  ordered  by  a  Federsd  district  coiirt 
to  redraw  Its  legislative  districts  In  a  1962 
special  session.  Following  passage  of  reap- 
portionment acts,  the  district  court  found 
both  unconstitutional  but  ordered  their  use, 
nonetheless,  for  the  November  election.  The 
1965  legislature  then  adopted  new  districts 
for  each  chamber,  winning  approval  only  of 
Its  plan  for  the  Hoiise.  The  co\irt  fo\md  the 
Senate  apportionment  unconstitutional  but 
backed  away  from  finalizing  action  until 
the  Supreme  Court  disposed  of  six  cases  be- 
fore It.  With  the  announcement  of  the  fl.at 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  In  the  Reynolds  case, 
the  Federal  coiirt  retrieved  Its  blessing  of 
the  Tennessee  lower  house  apportionment 
and  ordered  the  Implementation  of  districts 
drawn  In  the  city  of  NashvUle — ^If  the  legis- 
lature, by  Jvme  1,  1965,  failed  to  pass  pala- 
table alternatives.  The  legislature  met  this 
May  to  adopt  the  third  comprehensive  re- 
apportionment in  as  many  years.  The  fruit 
of  its  labors  once  again  awaits  the  sanction 
of  the  Judiciary. 

WASHINGTON 

Both  houses  of  the  Washington  Legislature 
were  found  to  be  malapportloned  In  1962  by 
a  Federal  court  which,  even  before  the  ren- 
dering of  Lucas  V.  Colorado,  shrugged  off  the 
voters'  rejection  of  an  initiative  ballot  prop- 
osition calling  for  straight  population  ap- 
portionment. Following  the  Supreme  Co\irt's 
approval  of  Its  action  In  1964,  the  lower 
coiurt  consented  to  allow  the  upcoming  leg- 
islative elections  to  be  held  on  the  basis  of 
unconstitutional  districts  but  foreshortened 
all  legislators'  terms  to  1  year  and  devised 
a  weighted  voting  scheme  for  the  1965  legls- 
latiu-e  to  use.  Then  the  judges  changed  their 
minds,  scrapped  the  weighted  voting  and 
short  terms,  and  substituted  a  fiat  that  the 
lawmakers  could  do  no  other  bvislness  than 
reapportionment  until  acceptable  districts 
were  enacted. 

HAWAn 

On  the  heels  of  Reynolds,  a  suit  was  filed  in 
the  State's  high  court  but  that  tribunal,  al- 
though acknowledging  the  present  appor- 
tionment to  be  unconstitutional  under  the 
Federal  supremacy  rule,  declined  to  grant 
Injunctive  relief  and  the  suit  was  dropped. 
Following  the  Inability  of  the  leglslattue  to 
agree  on  a  new  districting  basis  that  svun- 
mer.  apportionment  was  again  challenged — 
this  time  In  Federal  court — In  Holt  v.  Rich- 
ardson (238  F.  Supp.  468) .  The  covut  put  off 
action  untU  after  the  elections  then.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  although  commenting  that  It  was 
"not  prepared  at  this  time  to  accept  plain- 
tiff's premise  that  total  population  Is  the 
only  basis  upon  which  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures  can  constitutionally  be 
based,"  It  took  a  tough  line  with  the  legisla- 
ture. Key  sections  of  the  State  constitution, 
calculated  to  leaven  what  was  otherwise  a 
substantially  population-apportionment  with 
geographic  realities,  were  niillifled.  The  leg- 
islature was  ordered  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  and,  taking  no  chances,  a  gim 
was  put  to  Its  head  in  the  form  of  a  prohibi- 
tion against  its  taking  final  action  on  any 
other  legislation  until  It  had  compiled. 
When  a  stalemate  developed  between  the 
senate  and  house  over  the  convention  call, 
the  court  relented  somewhat  but  uncertainty 
and  confusion  persist  to  this  day. 

MICHIGAN 

One  of  half  a  dozen  States  to  enjoy  judi- 
cial blessing  of  its  legislative  apportionment 
today,  Michigan  has  traveled  a  tortuous  road. 
A  1963  State  constitutional  provision  giving 


overwhelming  advantage  to  population  In 
districting  both  houses  of  the  legislature  was 
first  sanctioned,  then  scrapped  by  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  Meanwhile,  a  State-constituted 
apportionment  commission  failed  to  agree  on 
districts  for  the  1964  election.  Accordingly, 
the  State  supreme  court  provisionally 
adopted  a  plan  of  Its  own  and  waited  to  see 
what  breezes  would  blow  from  Reynolds  v. 
Sims.  The  Supreme  Court's  dictiun  but- 
tressed their  Invention  and  Michigan  became 
one  of  two  States  to  elect  legislators  on  the 
basis  of  court-devised  districts  last  fall. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  was  the  other.  Taking  a  tough 
line,  the  Federal  covut  first  rejected  appor- 
tloiunent  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  In 
1963,  then  nullified  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  1964  primary  election — 
as  well  as  the  primary  election  itself.  A  new 
primary,  on  the  basis  of  districts  contrived 
under  the  court's  direction,  was  held  and  the 
nominees  selected  through  It  In  September 
went  Into  the  November  finals. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  benefited 
from  a  soft  line  by  the  coiorts.  The  most 
recent  decision — on  April  1  of  this  year — 
gave  the  leglslatvire  3  years  to  accomplish 
apportionment.  Georgians  were  not  spared 
confusion,  however.  First  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court,  trying  Its  best  to  find  the  logic 
of  Baker  v.  Carr,  declared  it  would  be 
s\ifflclent  for  the  legislature  to  base  Just  one 
house  on  population  and  the  Senate  was 
districted  on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis. 
The  court  decided,  however,  that  It  couldn't 
be  constitutional  to  mix  single-  and  multi- 
member districts  In  the  same  apportionment. 
Those  tough  decisions  having  been  made, 
the  lower  court  rested  from  Its  labors,  only 
to  be  Jolted  by  the  Supreme  Court's  revela- 
tion that  the  14th  amendment  requires 
population  districting  In  both  houses  of  a 
legislature  but  Is  Indifferent  to  the  question 
of  whether  some  districts  might  have  2  or 
12  senators  while  others  have  Just  1.  Now 
distraught,  the  district  court  ruled  that 
legislators  elected  In  1964  could  serve  but  1 
year  and  could  conduct  no  Investigations. 
Left  imlnstructed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
when  the  matter  was  taken  up  on  appeal, 
the  lower  court  backed  off  by  deciding  to 
give  the  legislature  until  1968  to  finish  the 
Job. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  has  been  through  the  wringer 
on  reapportionment.  First,  a  Federal  court 
ruled  that  the  subject  was  "nonjusticiable" 
and  was  contradicted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Then  the  district  court  examined  the  State's 
apportionment  laws  and  concluded  they 
were  sound.  Again,  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
agreed. Following  the  announcement  of 
Reynolds  and  its  companion  cases,  the  same 
district  covurt  Imposed  a  10-month  deadline 
on  the  New  York  Legislature  to  redlstrict 
and,  for  good  measure,  truncated  the  mem- 
bers' terms  of  office.  Governor  Rockefeller 
summoned  legislators  Into  special  session 
following  the  November  election  and. 
within  3  weeks,  the  court  had  three  plans 
to  choose  from.  The  Judges  selected  one 
and  It  became  the  basis  for  the  November 
1965  election  even  though  violating  the 
State  constitution  by  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  assembly.  The  scene  was 
thus  set  for  one  of  the  few  instances  In 
which  Federal  and  State  courts  have  "gone 
to  the  mat"  over  reapportionment.  New 
York's  court  of  appeals  struck  down  the 
new  districting  act  on  the  rationale  that 
size  of  the  legislature  was  not  one  of  the 
State  constitutional  provisions  automati- 
cally Invalidated  by  Reynolds.  The  Federal 
court  won  the  confrontation,  notwithstand- 
ing certain  prior  admonitions  from  Wash- 
ington that  Federal  Judges  should  be  guided 
by  State  Jurists'  Interpretations  of  State  law. 
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ILLINOIS 

nilnols,  too,  has  gained  some  notoriety 
over  Its  reapportionment  woes.  When,  In 
1963,  an  impasse  developed  over  decennial 
reapportionment  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  State  supreme  court  declared  that 
at-large  districting  would  prevail  In  1964. 
Predictably,  the  majority  party  captured  all 
the  seats  it  sought  in  the  "blind  man's  buff" 
election  which  resulted  In  Adlai  Stevenson's 
son  leading  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  brother  outpolllng  all 
other  Republican  candidates  for  the  house. 
Litigation  over  reapportionment  of  the  Illi- 
nois Senate  has  led  to  a  showdown  between 
the  Federal  and  State  courts  with  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  latter  being  upheld  this  past 
June  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt — apparently  on 
the  basis  that  the  State  Judges  have  shown  a 
greater  predilection  for  being  tough. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  people  of  Connecticut  had  to  forgo 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  legislators  last 
year.  A  special  session  of  the  leglslatxxre 
failed  to  devise  a  plan  meeting  the  Federal 
court's  requirements  and  the  Jurists  re- 
sponded by  simply  holding  over  its  members 
and  canceling  the  election.  Backing  up  a 
January  30  deadline  to  the  legislature  with 
appointment  of  Yale's  computer  expert  aa  a 
special  master  on  a  standby  basis,  the  court 
amassed  such  pressure  on  the  legislature 
that  it  came  up  with  a  temporary  appor- 
tionment for  a  special  election  to  be  held 
this  November.  Having  thus  submitted, 
the  lawmakers  were  rewarded  by  being  per- 
mitted to  deal  with  other  legislative  busi- 
ness this  spring. 

IOWA 

Iowa's  Senate  was  reapportioned  by  the 
1961  legislature  In  a  session  which  also  saw 
initial  approval  given  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  substantially  greater 
weight  for  population  in  districting  both 
chambers.  The  new  apportionment  was 
sanctioned  by  the  State  supreme  court  2 
weeks  prior  to  Baker  v.  Carr.  then  Junked 
by  a  Federal  district  court.  In  a  special  1963 
election,  Iowa  voters,  although  predomi- 
nantly urban  today,  rejected  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Nevertheless,  the  Fed- 
eral court,  following  up  on  Its  previous 
action,  ordered  the  preparation  of  temporary 
legislative  districts  for  1964.  Now  those  dis- 
tricts have  been  thrown  Into  Umbo  with  the 
election  out  of  the  way  and  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature, overwhelmingly  composed  of  first- 
term  legislators,  is  under  court  order  to  come 
forward  with  still  another  temporary  plan 
for  1966. 

NEBRASKA 

In  the  general  election  of  1962  the  voters 
of  Nebraska  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  which  modified  the  here- 
tofore strict  population  rule  to  the  extent 
of  prescribing  consideration  of  area  In  leg- 
islative apportionment.  The  permissible  de- 
viation was  set  at  20  to  30  percent.  A  month 
after  the  Reynolds  doctrine  was  promul- 
gated, however,  a  Federal  district  court.  In 
League  of  Nebraska  Municipalities  v.  Marsh 
(209  F.  Supp.  189),  declared  both  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  the  implement- 
ing statute  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
court  permitted  the  1964  legislative  elections 
to  be  held  as  scheduled  but  mandated  the 
1965  regular  session  to  reapportion  Itself  oh 
a  strict  population  basis.  For  3  months 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  wrestled  with  this 
problem.  Three  major  proposals  were  put 
forward,  all  of  them  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  legislature.  As  the 
weeks  passed,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
plan  offered  by  Senator  George  Gerdes,  of 
Alliance,  LB.  628,  offered  the  greatest  pros- 
pect of  enactment.  This  bill  proposed  to  add 
two  senators  to  Omaha's  present  11-member 
delegation  and  combine  Districts  16  and  18. 


in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State.  This 
bill  won  committee  approval  on  March  4 
and.  following  3  weeks'  debate,  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  on  March  29.  40  to  5.  (I 
might  say,  by  the  way,  that  2  days  afterward 
the  legislature  approved  Resolution  14  ask- 
ing for  a  constitutional  convention  on  legis- 
lative apportionment.  Governor  Morrison, 
who  is  a  Democrat,  signed  both  measures.) 
On  May  12.  by  a  split  vote,  the  Federal  Judges 
held  this  reapportionment  act — with  a  popu- 
lation variance  of  only  1.5765  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  districts — Invalid.  The 
court  true  to  the  pattern  we  have  seen,  de- 
clined to  formulate  any  standards  of  Its  own. 
It  gave  the  legislature  until  July  15  to  do 
the  Job  over.  The  legislature,  exhausted  by 
wrestling  with  both  State  and  congressional 
apportionment  at  the  same  session,  was  un- 
able to  comply.  The  bleak  prospect,  there- 
fore, is  that  we  shall  have  at-large  elections 
In    1966. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  con- 
trast the  approaches  which  I  have  just 
outlined  with  the  straightforward  lan- 
guage of  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
you  find  confusion  weighed  against  clar- 
ity and  simplicity.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  will  be  serene  in  any  of 
the  States  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  the  people  in 
each  State  will  be  participating  in  the 
decision  and  the  battle  will  be  waged  on 
the  home  grounds  and  with  participants 
that  know  the  score. 

Mr.  President,  I  like  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  debate  here  last  summer  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
when  he  said — and  I  quote  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110.  part  15, 
page  20007: 

If  the  people  all  over  the  country  had  the 
same  power  that  the  people  of  Colorado  and 
the  people  of  Oregon  have,  and  they  decided 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reversing  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  or  in  amending  their  State 
constitutions,  no  one  would  find  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  raising  one  objection  because 
the  people  themselves  would  be  making  that 
determination. 

I  join  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  faith  in  the  referendum  proc- 
ess. It  Is  a  principle  embodied  in  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

I  disagree  with  his  statement  only  in 
part.  We  are  not  debating  the  question 
of  whether  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
should  be  reversed.  That  is  not  our  ob- 
jective. Indeed,  if  the  Congress  does  not 
take  some  action,  the  States  themselves 
may.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  27 
have  demanded  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention: another  3  have  called  on  us  to 
act.  The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  be 
creative  may  very  well  provide  the  spur 
to  that  additional  number  of  States  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
Need  I  point  out  that  it  only  requires  34? 

Let  us  move  forward.  We  have  before 
us  a  proposed  amendment  which  re- 
asserts a  viewpoint  which  the  majority 
of  our  j)eople  want  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution— the  right  of  the  voters  in  the 
several  States  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing the  apportionment  of  their  State 
legislatures. 

In  the  name  of  heaven,  let  us  act. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  any  remains. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  LMr.  Bible]. 

Mr.  BffiLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  The  entire  issue  of 
legislative  apportionment  is  a  vexing 
problem  of  unwieldy  proportions :  yet  the 
time  for  decision  is  at  hand  and  the  time 
for  deliberation  has  nearly  terminated. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  thought  and 
discussion  that  has  already  been  devoted 
to  this  question,  I  will  only  briefly  sum- 
marize the  question,  attempting  to  view 
it  in  its  entirety,  and  state  the  conclu- 
sions which  I  feel  may  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  facts. 

In  the  landmark  case  of  Baker  against 
Carr.  decided  early  in  1962,  a  divided 
court,  in  a  plurality  of  opinions,  held 
that  malapportionment  of  seats  in  a 
State  legislature,  as  distinguished  from 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  presenting  a  political 
question  when  the  validity  of  the  former 
is  challenged  on  the  basis  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  amendment  14. 
This  decision,  which  paved  the  way  for 
all  succeeding  cases  on  the  issue  of  ap- 
portionment, constituted  a  major  de- 
parture on  the  part  of  the  Court  from  its 
previously  traditional  attitude  that  such 
issues  amounted  to  political  questions 
and  were  therefore  nonjusticiable.  This 
is  to  say  that  until  Baker  against  Carr, 
the  Court  regarded  the  problem  of  mal- 
apportionment to  be  strictly  of  legisla- 
tive cognizance,  and  simply  not  amena- 
ble to  judicial  development. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  departure 
may  be  best  explained  as  judicial  re- 
straint being  supplanted  by  obvious  and 
overriding  needs  of  the  individual.  The 
political  situations  which  gave  rise  to 
Baker  against  Carr,  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  and  various  other  reapportion- 
ment cases  offered  clear-cut  examples  of 
a  minority  exercising  political  control 
through  the  device  of  malapportionment. 
And,  it  may  be  true  that  the  Court  did 
substantial  good  in  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  these  injustices.  It  is  also  true, 
It  seems  to  me.  that  the  structure  of  a 
State's  political  system  is  a  subject  which 
concerns  the  people  of  that  State,  and  is 
not  a  logical  or  legitimate  area  for  Fed- 
eral judicial  intervention. 

There  Is  an  unquestioned  need  for  re- 
form. However,  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  seat  of  power  shall  do  the 
refo lining.  It  is  the  legislative  function 
to  determine  the  policy,  the  executive 
function  to  implement  that  policy,  and 
the  judicial  function  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  that  policy.  In  this 
regard,  my  views  correspond  with  those 
of  Mr.  Justice  Harlaii  in  his  various  dis- 
senting opinions  when  he  states  that  the 
vitality  of  our  political  system,  in  which 
in  the  last  analysis  all  else  depends,  is 
weakened  by  reliance  on  the  judiciary  for 
political  reform  and  that  when,  in  the 
name  of  constitutional  interpretation,  the 
Court  adds  something  to  the  Constitution 
that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  It, 
the  Court  in  reality  substitutes  Its  view 
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of  what  should  be  so  for  the  amendment 
process. 

Thus,  It  becomes  apparent  that  the 
reapportionment  decisions  represent  a 
two-pronged  attack  on  certain  funda- 
mental concepts  of  American  constitu- 
tional government  as  it  has  been  tradi- 
tionally defined.  First,  the  Court  aban- 
dons the  principle  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" by  entering  an  area  which,  by  its 
own  definition,  is  political  and  should 
belong  exclusively  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

Second,  it  abrogates  the  basic  tenets 
of  federalism  by  patently  disregarding 
a  State's  sovereign  right  to  determine 
its  own  political  system.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  correctly  states  the  re- 
sult of  this  recent  judicial  intrusion 
when  he  says  in  the  case  of  Lucas  against 
Colorado : 

It  stifles  values  of  local  Individuality  and 
initiative  vital  to  the  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral union  which  It  was  the  genius  of  our 
Constitution  to  create. 

After  taking  jurisdiction  of  State  ap- 
poi-tionment  cases,  the  Court  moved 
swiftly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  made  any  legislative 
scheme  unconstitutional  which  was 
based  on  any  factor  other  than  popula- 
tion, this  being  so,  even  though  a  ma- 
jority of  people  gave  their  overwhelming 
support  to  the  contrary — as  the  Colorado 
case  indicates.  The  Court  rested  its  de- 
cisions on  a  single  inflexible  standard — 
one  man,  one  vote. 

I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  and 
briefly  comment  on  the  Colorado  case, 
since  that  case  represents  the  extreme 
application  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
standard.  In  1962,  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, reapportioned  and  generally  recon- 
stituted its  legislature.  Accordingly, 
one  house  was  based  strictly  on  the 
theory  of  equal  representation  and  clear- 
ly comported  with  the  concept  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  However,  what  principle 
of  representation  was  to  prevail  in  the 
other  house  was  referred  to  the  people, 
and  they  adopted  a  form  which  consid- 
ered factors  other  than  population  but  in 
no  way  could  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  electorate.  The  Supreme 
Court,  nonetheless,  struck  this  down  as 
a  device  denying  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  This  result,  though  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  Court's  standard,  is  a  bit 
incongruous.  It  is  especially  incongru- 
ous when  one  learns  that  the  Court 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  phrase 
"We  the  people,"  in  arriving  at  the  stand- 
ard of  one  man,  one  vote.  Is  the  Court 
a  better  interpreter  of  what  the  will  of 
the  people  is  than  the  people  who, 
through  the  use  of  their  franchise,  ex- 
press that  will? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  sound  response  to  the 
challenge  of  federalism  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  well  as  an  eflQcacious 


proposal  to  combat  the  apparent  Inequi- 
ties being  perpetuated  In  the  various 
States  through  malapportloned  State 
legislatures.  It  places  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  State  legis- 
latures where  it  properly  should  reside — 
with  the  people  of  the  given  State.  It 
leaves  open  for  consideration  the  tradi- 
tional factors  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  proper  considerations  when 
establishing  a  representative  political 
entity.  The  provision  requiring  a  peri- 
odic review  of  any  apportionment 
scheme  adopted,  offers  certain  assurance 
that  the  power  to  change  such  a  scheme 
will  continually  rest  with  the  people  of 
the  State  at  large. 

It  is  strange  that  this  Court,  which 
has  placed  such  high  regard  on  minority 
rights,  has  chosen  to  deny  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  legislative  arrangement 
which  substantially  guarantees  minority 
representation.  But  use  of  the  phrase 
"minority  representation,"  I  am  not  en- 
dorsing any  of  the  oppressive  or  unrea- 
sonable results  which  have  arisen  due  to 
malapportloned  State  legislatures.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  the  reverse  of  the 
coin  Is  not  entirely  desirable,  either. 
While  a  "tyranny  of  the  minority"  may 
result  In  the  denial  of  "equal  protection 
of  the  law"  under  the  14th  amendment, 
there  is  certainly  no  assurance  that  a 
"tyranny  of  a  majority"  will  not  have 
the  same  effect. 

In  concluding,  I  think  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  the  problem  of  State  legislative 
reapportionment  poses  very  diflflcult 
questions,  questions  of  practicality  as 
well  as  philosophical  consistency.  One 
can  hardly  stand,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
status  quo  which,  in  this  instance,  means 
supporting  the  inequities  of  legislative 
malapportionment  as  it  is  manifested 
among  the  various  States.  However,  I 
find  myself  equally  troubled  with  a  con- 
stitutional mandate  requiring  that  all 
States  reapportion  according  to  the 
strict  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine. 
What  is  the  efficacy  or  the  justice  of  ex- 
changing one  undesirable  extreme  for 
another?  The  amendment  before  this 
body  represents  an  opportunity  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  extreme  positions, 
a  balance  that  would  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Federal  structure,  and  at 
the  same  time,  vest  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  with  the 
right  and  continuing  opportunity  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  their  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  earnestly 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
under  consideration  which  was  prepared 
and  proposed  by  my  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  before  the  Senate  is  whether  to 
consider  a  major  change  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  proposed  change 
goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Fed- 
eral system. 


I  know  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  have  based  their 
case  largely  on  the  idea  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  applying  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  to  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures,  performed  some  kind  of 
drastic  surgery  on  the  Federal  system. 

That  idea  is  quite  mistaken,  and  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  long  debate  of 
last  year  was  to  make  it  cleau-  to  the 
country  that  it  was  the  Supreme  Court 
wtdch  was  upholding  the  Federal  system 
and  not  those  who  were  seeking  to  re- 
verse its  decisions  through  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  facts  have  been  put  in  the  record 
time  and  time  again  which  show  that  the 
original  States  of  the  Union  did  use  ap- 
portionment according  to  E>opulation  for 
both  houses  of  their  legislatures.  One 
man,  one  vote  was  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple for  State  representation  for  gener- 
ations. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  population  shifts  began  on 
a  marked  basis,  that  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  became  grossly  distorted. 
New  State  constitutions  began  to  allow 
apportionment  on  a  basis  other  than 
population,  and  States  where  equality  of 
representation  was  required  disregarded 
the  directives  to  reapportion  themselves. 

Yet,  the  health  and  vitality  of  fed- 
eralism was  founded  on  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  States.  If  there  has  been 
an  imdue  trend  in  the  direction  of  na- 
tional power  and  action  in  flelds  his- 
torically left  to  State  action,  it  has  been 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  States  to 
remain  up  to  date  in  respect  to  the  needs 
of  their  own  people. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  this  whole 
debate  that  those  who  have  complained 
the  loudest  over  the  last  30  years  about 
excessive  Federal  power  have  also  stood 
flrmly  behind  malapportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures.  I  say  nothing  more 
than  the  obvious  when  I  say  that  if  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  approved,  and 
succeeds  in  maintaining  malapportloned 
legislatures,  then  the  States  will  atrophy 
at  a  much  faster  rate  in  the  next  30 
years. 

Indeed,  had  conditions  continued  as 
they  existed  before  Baker  against  Carr, 
I  believe  that  the  States  would,  in  30 
years'  time,  become  little  more  than  geo- 
graphic lines,  having  little  effect  on  the 
lives  of  their  citizens,  or  on  conditions 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

We  are  seeing  population  figures  pro- 
jected for  the  United  States  that  place 
our  population  at  between  300  and  350 
million  by  the  year  2000.  These  addi- 
tional tens  of  millions  of  people  su-e  not 
going  to  be  farmers;  they  are  not  going 
to  be  residents  of  small  towns.  Most 
of  them  are  going  to  contribute  to  the 
swelling  size  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Unless  the  State  legislatures  are  ap- 
portioned to  reflect  these  population 
changes,  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing to  move  into  all  areas  of  metropol- 
itan need.  We  have  already  moved  into 
many  of  them  out  of  necessity. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  reappor- 
tionment decisions,  has  sought  to  re- 
store the  effectiveness  of  federalism. 
The  Supreme  Court  gave  the  Federal 
system  its  greatest  shot  in  the  arm  in  50 
years. 
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I  wish  to  uphold  what  the  Court  has 
begun.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican States  slip  backward  into  the  back- 
waters of  American  Government. 

No  matter  how  it  may  be  amended 
and  doctored,  the  purpose  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  to  preserve  apportionment 
based  on  something  other  than  people. 
In  my  opinion,  such  an  objective  can 
only  lead  to  a  further  weakening  of  fed- 
eralism, and  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  that 
reason  alone. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  it  because  it 
would  remove  from  court  review  a  present 
constitutional  right  of  every  American — 
the  right  to  test  in  the  Federal  courts 
his  equal  protection  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Embedded  in  our  American  sys- 
tem as  deeply  as  federalism  is  the  ulti- 
mate procedural  right  of  an  American 
to  have  his  substantive  rights  tested  in 
court.  Of  course,  by  constitutional 
amendment,  either  the  substantive  right 
or  the  right  of  court  review  may  be  re- 
moved. But  that  is  an  inroad  into  our 
legal  protection  of  minorities.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  making  any  such  inroads. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment,  and  of 
the  Javits  substitute,  claim  that  court 
review  will  continue  where  an  issue  of 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  or 
color  can  be  raised.  Are  we  going  to  say 
that  equal  protection  will  continue  to  be 
guaranteed  as  between  races  but  Ignored 
among  people  of  the  same  race?  That 
is  a  limitation  on  the  equal  protection 
clause  that  is  siu-ely  unacceptable.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  robbing  our  citizens  of 
court  protection  of  any  of  their  rights, 
and  we  do  that  when  we  turn  over  to  any 
majority  the  final  decision  on  what 
sound  apportionment  shall  be  considered 
to  be. 

In  short,  I  see  no  longrun  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  this  proposal,  either 
for  the  majority  of  citiaiiis  of  a  State  or 
for  a  minority  of  its  citizens.  The  Dirk- 
sen amendment  robs  both  of  some  very 
useful  and  precious  procedures  now  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  an  assault  upon  good  govern- 
ment and  upon  personal  rights  and 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Without  charging  the 
time  to  either  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — I  should  like  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides  in  the  interest  of 
expediting  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  is  that  I  am  going  to  be  a  little 
short  on  time  and  I  have  not  been  heard 
yet.  I  am  trying  to  accommodate  as 
many  Senators  as  have  made  requests, 
so  I  trust  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
will  not  object  to  my  request. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  inquire  of  my 
colleague  whether  it  is  understood  that 
this  will  not  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  not  be  a  Uve 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  not  be  a  live 
quoinam.  So  it  will  be  discontinued  some- 
where along  the  middle  of  the  alpha- 


bet— perhaps  60  percent  along  the  alpha- 
bet? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  60  percent  might  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  it  will  be 
somewhere  around  Russell. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  not  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk.sen]  ?  The  Chair 
hears  none;  and,  without  objection,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  glad  to  agree  that  the  quorum  call 
be  not  charged  to  either  side,  in  order 
to  accommodate  my  friend,  and  also  to 
accommodate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  I  understand  will  speak. 
However.  I  must  say  that  hereafter  I 
shall  not  give  consent  that  that  be  done. 
I  believe  that  quorimi  calls  should  be 
charged  to  the  side  requesting  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Maine,  Senator  Smith. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
people  of  each  of  the  50  States  should 
not  be  given  the  right  to  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  have  their  State  senate  modeled  after 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  can  understand  the  argument  and 
logic  that  the  membership  of  at  least  one 
of  the  two  bodies  of  a  State  legislature 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  direct  popula- 
tion and  the  theory  of  one  man,  one  vote. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  at  all  for  that 
is  the  very  basis  of  the  membership  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution. 

But  if  the  constitutional  basis  for 
membership  of  the  U.S.  House  is  a  valid 
guide  for  States  in  setting  the  member- 
ship of  their  State  house  of  representa- 
tives, then  surely  the  constitutional  basis 
for  membership  of  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
be  permitted  at  least  to  be  voted  on  di- 
rectly by  the  people  of  a  State  as  to 
whether  they  wish  to  have  that  type  of 
basis  of  membership — that  is.  other  than 
direct  population — for  their  State 
senates. 

Let  me  make  myself  completely  under- 
stood on  this  issue.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  issue  should  be  settled  by  the  vote  of 
State  legislatures.  I  mean  that  it  should 
be  settled  by  none  other  than  the  people 
themselves  voting  on  a  referendum  in 
State  elections. 

For  if  they  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
so  make  their  own  and  free  choice  and 
if  the  one-man,  one -vote  concept  as  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then 
the  U.S.  Senate  should  be  reorganized 
and  Senators  elected  on  the  basis  of 
population  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
two  for  each  State. 

Is  this  what  the  people  of  each  of  the 
."^O  States  want?  I  doubt  that  it  is.  I 
am  sure  that  my  own  State  of  Maine 


people  would  not  want  it — for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  the  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  of  representation  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate were  applied,  Maine  would  lose  both 
of  its  two  Senators. 

So  would  Alaska,  Delaware,  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont 
and  Wyoming.  Who  are  some  of  the 
Senators  that  these  State  currently  send 
to  the  Senate? 

Montana  provides  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  New  Mexico  provides  the 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee.  Ne- 
vada provides  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  Vermont 
provides  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  former  chairman,  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Rhode  Island  provides 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  Utah  provides  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  New 
Hampshire  provides  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Delaware  provides  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
South  Dakota  provides  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  Vermont  provides 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  Maine 
provides  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Space  Committee. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  States  that 
would  be  adversely  affected  if  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept  is  applied  to 
membership  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
States  that  would  lose  one  Senator  are 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Arizona  provides  the  present  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Ari- 
zona provides  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Arkan- 
sas provides  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Oklahoma  provides  the  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  Kansas  provides  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Missis- 
sippi provides  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  Committee.  Nebraska  provides 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  and  Administrative  Committee. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  I  have 
heard  repeated  most  frequently  in  sup- 
port of  the  one-man,  one-vote  applica- 
tion to  deprive  the  people  of  the  50  States 
the  freedom  of  choice  to  have  a  State 
senate  modeled  after  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
that  it  would  eliminate  obstructionism 
to  progressive  and  liberal  legislation. 

This  argument  has  intrigued  me.  It 
advances  the  theory  that  representatives 
of  the  most  sparsely  populated  areas  are 
conservative  and  are  obstructionists 
against  liberal  legislation.  The  logic 
that  it  propounds  is  that  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  less  densely  populated 
areas,  less  urban  areas,  were  eliminated 
through  the  exclusive  application  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  concept,  the  barriers 
holding  back  liberal  and  progressive  leg- 
islative progress  would  be  smashed  down. 
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I  come  from  a  relatively  sparsely  popu- 
lated State— one  of  the  largest  in  area  of 
all  the  50  States,  but  one  of  the  smallest 
in  population.  So  I  was  intrigued  by  this 
argument  that  the  one-man-one-vote 
concept  would  get  rid  of  the  reactionaries 
that  were  holding  back  progressive  leg- 
islation. Under  such  an  argument  I 
would  fall  under  that  category.  Yet,  I 
have  never  considered  myself  to  be  a 
reactionary  or  an  obstructionist  to  lib- 
eral and  progressive  legislation.  To  the 
contrary,  ultraright  wing  groups  have 
denounced  me  as  being  a  leftwinger. 

So  I  made  a  study  of  the  individual  50 
States  and  their  U.S.  Senators  to  see  just 
how  true  was  this  intriguing  argument 
against  letting  the  people  of  each  State 
decide  for  themselves  by  direct  vote  if 
they  wanted  to  have  a  State  senate  mod- 
eled after  the  U.S.  Senate— the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  the  form  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  Senators  know,  certain  organiza- 
tions issue  a  report  card — or  a  grade 
card— on  those  of  us  in  Congress.  They 
rate  us  on  what  they  consider  key  issues 
on  whether  we  voted  "right"  or  "wrong" 
according  to  their  own  views.  The  two 
most  diametrically  opposed  organiza- 
tions issuing  such  grade  reports  are  the 
liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
and  the  conservative  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action — more  popularly 
known,  respectively,  as  the  ADA  and  the 
AC  A. 

I  took  the  report  cards  of  these  two 
opposing  organizations  on  the  Senators 
in  the  States  that  would  lose  Senators, 
under  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept  if  it 
were  applied  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  see 
if  such  a  concept  would  get  rid  of  the 
conservatives— if  the  conservatives  were 
concentrated  in  Senators  from  the 
smaller  population  States. 

The  analysis  provided  some  very  in- 
teresting facts.  It  revealed  that  of  the 
15  States  which  would  lose  both  Sen- 
ators under  the  application  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate—States which  would  have  no  Sena- 
tors because  they  were  too  small  in  pop- 
ulation—that 11  of  the  15  States  had  a 
combined  two-Senator  representation 
that  was  more  liberal  than  conservative 
as  rated  by  ADA  and  ACA.  Only  4  of 
the  15  States  that  would  lose  both  Sen- 
ators had  a  combined  two-Senator  rep- 
resentation that  was  more  consei-vative 
than  liberal  as  rated  by  the  ACA  and 
the  ADA. 

The  division  between  the  States  that 
would  lose  one  Senator  was  practically 
even— five  liberal  to  six  conservative. 

I  do  not  suggest  in  the  slightest  that 
this  analysis  proves  that  the  more 
sparsely  populated  States  are  more  lib- 
eral than  conservative.  But  I  do  say 
that,  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  disprove  the  contention  of 
the  one-man,  one-vote  advocates,  who 
oppose  letting  the  people  of  the  States 
decide  for  themselves,  that  representa- 
tives of  sparsely  populated  areas  are 
reactionary  obstructionists. 

Their  contention  simply  does  not  hold 
water.  The  smaller  population  States 
are  not  dominated  by  conservatism.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  report 
card  of  another  liberal  organization,  the 


AFL-CIO's  COPE,  which  has  given  a 
perfect  100-percent  grade  to  a  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  to  a  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  to  a  Senator  from 
Maine,  to  a  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
It  has  given  a  score  of  86  percent  to  both 
Senators  from  Alaska— 96  percent  to  one 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  88  percent  to  one 
Senator  from  Idaho,  98  percent  to  one 
Senator  from  Montana  and  88  percent 
to  the  other  Senator  from  Montana,  83 
percent  to  one  Senator  from  Nevada,  87 
percent  to  one  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
98  percent  to  the  other  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  97  percent  to  one  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  93  percent  to  one 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  86  percent  to 

one  Senator  from  Wyoming.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Yet,  despite  these  lib- 
eral ratings  by  COPE  for  these  Senators, 
each  of  their  States  would  lose  both  of 
their  two  Senators  under  application  of 
the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  How  some  advocates  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept  can  contend  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  that  its  applica- 
tion is  necessary  to  State  legislatures  In 
order  to  remove  reactionary  obstruc- 
tionism to  progressive  legislation  Is  be- 
yond my  imderstandlng. 

No,  this  argument  that  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  produce  obstructionists  op- 
posing liberal  and  progressive  legislation, 
and  therefore  should  be  denied  area  rep- 
resentation, just  does  not  make  sense. 

For  had  it  been  applied  in  the  past  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  small  population 
States  denied  the  two-Senator  represen- 
tation that  the  Constitution  gives  them, 
the  Senate  would  not  have  had  the  past 
liberal  leadership  of  Senators  from  small 
population  States  like  George  W.  Norrls, 
of  Nebraska;  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho ; 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming; 
James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana ;  WUllam 
Langer,  of  North  Dakota;  Dennis  Cha- 
vez, of  New  Mexico;  Charles  Tobey  of 
New  Hampshire;  Theodore  Green,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  several  others  who 
authored  and  fought  for  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive legislation. 

Such  argument  Is  no  more  logical  and 
tenable  than  the  opposition  to  giving  the 
people  of  each  State  the  right  to  vote  in 
a  referendtun  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  have  a  State  senate  modeled  after 
the  U.S.  Senate,  as  provided  In  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  founders  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


themselves,  or  will  Congress  permit  nine 
men  who  are  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
what  Is  the  proper  way  for  the  people  to 
be  represented  In  their  respective  State 
legislatures.  The  case.  In  my  judgment, 
has  been  well  presented,  and  I  know  that 
the  views  I  have  expressed  and  the  views 
which  I  am  about  to  state  are  shared  by 
the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, both  houses  of  our  State  legisla- 
ture, and  I  am  confident  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Wyoming  people. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  unduly  criti- 
cize the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  feel  that 
It  has  erred  and  that  the  Congress  and 
the  States  must  take  corrective  action 
at  this  time.  «  t 

I  want  to  tell  the  Wyoming  story. 
Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Union  In 
1890,  75  years  ago.    In  fact,  we  just  cele- 
brated on  July  10  otu:  75th  anniversary 
of  statehood.    At  the  time  of  admission 
to  the  Union,  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  had  already  been  adopt- 
ed.   The  14th  amendment  was  the  sup- 
posed constitutional  basis  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  used  In  ruling  that  popula- 
tion be  the  only  factor  considered  In 
reapportioning    both    houses    of    State 
legislatures.    When    Wyoming     sought 
statehood.  It  submitted  Its  proposed  con- 
stitution to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  approval.    That  constitution 
was  approved  by  this  Congress.    In  my 
judgment,  Wyoming's  constitution  was 
in  conformity  with  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion when  it  was  approved  by  Congress 
and  it  still  is  today.    Wyoming's  State 
Legislature  was  created  In  conformity 
with  our  State  constitution  which  pro- 
vides for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment as  required  by  article  4,  section  4, 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  Wyoming  constitution  provides: 
Each  county  shall  constitute  a  senatorial 
and  representative  district;   the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the 
counties   respectively   every   2   years.     They 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  said  covm- 
tles  as  nearly  as  may  be  according  to  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants.     Each  county 
shall  have  at  least  one  senator  and  one  rep- 
resentative but  at  no  time  shall  the  number 
of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
be  less  than  twice  nor  greater   than  three 
times  the  number  of  members  of  the  senate. 


mlng. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  on  other  occasions  to 
support  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  reapportion- 
ment. I  think  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
people  reassert  themselves  in  this  fight. 
The  question  Is  fundamental  and  basic 
to  our  form  of  government.  The  issue 
is-  Shall  the  people  be  trusted  to  govern 


This  is  the  formula  which  was  laid 
out  In  our  State  constitution  and  which 
has  been  followed. 

In  1964  citizens  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lous counties  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
brought  an  action  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
State  officials  who  were  charged  with 
conducting  elections,  under  State  laws, 
from  proceeding  In  the  1964  primary  and 
general  elections.  The  allegation  was 
that  the  recently  adopted  reapportion- 
ment laws  of  1963  relating  to  the  election 
of  representatives  to  the  Wyoming  State 
Legislature  were  unconstitutional  and 
violated  the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  They  alleged  that  the  ap- 
portionment faUed  to  give  representa- 
tion on  an  equal  basis  as  required  by  the 
Wyoming  constitution  and  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  case  was  heard  by 
a  Federal  three- judge  court  and  the 
court  ruled  that  the  upper  body  of  the 
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Wyoming  State  Legislature  did  consti- 
tute "an  invidious  discrimination  against 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  Wyoming," 
thus  violating  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  court 
then  ruled  that  the  Wyoming  reappor- 
tionment act  of  1963  was  null  and  void. 
This  court  also  determined  that  section 
3,  article  3,  of  the  Wyoming  constitu- 
tion, which  provided  that  each  county 
shall  constitute  an  election  district,  is  in- 
effective and  not  to  be  considered  when 
determining  the  reapF>ortiormient  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Senate. 

In  effect  the  Federal  Court  was  saying 
that  Wyoming's  constitution  which  had 
been  approved  by  Congress  and  had  been 
Xinchallenged  for  75  years  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  was  proper,  was  at  fatal  vari- 
ance with  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  thus  must  be  considered 
unconstitutional  from  its  inception. 
This  is  a  bimch  of  tommyrot. 

There  is  no  validity  to  such  an  as- 
sumption other  than  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which  I  think  must  be  remedied 
by  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

When  you  represent  a  State  such  as 
Wyoming  which  is  rich  in  natural 
resources,  has  0F>en  spaces  grazed  by 
cattle  and  sheep,  many  oil  wells  and  a 
great  deal  of  mineral  activity,  it  is 
stupid  and  silly  to  say  that  you  must  only 
be  concerned  with  the  population  of  the 
State.  For  States  such  as  Wyoming  have 
interests  which  must  be  represented  and 
if  those  interests  are  not  represented,  the 
economy  of  that  State  and  thus  the 
Nation  will  be  damaged.  It  is  ridiculous 
for  the  Court  to  set  new  standards 
declaring  it  to  be  unconstitutional  for  a 
State  to  give  effective  consideration  in 
establishing  legislative  districts  to  his- 
tory, economics,  group  interests,  or 
geographic  factors. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  people  on 
this  floor  or  on  the  Court  who  suggest 
that  every  major  social  ill  in  this  country 
can  find  its  cure  in  some  constitutional 
principle  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  take  the  lead  promoting  reform 
when  other  branches  oft  Government  fail 
to  do  so.  I  realize  that  our  Constitution 
takes  on  expanded  meanings  and  devel- 
opments, but  I  believe  the  fimdamentals 
of  good  government  as  laid  down  in  our 
Constitution  never  change.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  writing  these 
new  directives,  exercised  an  amending 
power  that  was  never  intended.  Since 
this  has  been  done,  it  Is  now  necessary 
for  us  to  adopt  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  so  our  Federal  Republic  will 
be  ruled  by  the  people  and  not  by  the 
Court.  The  argimients  that  we  have 
heard  the  last  several  days  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  indicate  to  me  that  there 
are  Senators  here  who  do  not  trust  the 
American  people  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  t5T>e  of  representation  will 
be  best  for  themselves  and  their  State. 

I  trust  people  and  I  believe  that  people 
have  the  ability  to  determine  things  for 
themselves.  I  think  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment which  would  give  an  alternative  to 
the  American  people  is  sensible,  reason- 


able, and  should  be  enacted.  I  do  not 
understand  the  argimient  of  those  lib- 
erals here  on  the  floor  who  contend  that 
the  American  people  should  not  be 
given  a  chance  or  a  choice  but  rather 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  the  one 
to  dictate  the  terms  under  which  all 
election  districts  should  be  established. 
I  know  that  my  Wyoming  friends  and 
constituents  are  better  prepared  to  de- 
termine what  is  best  for  the  interests  of 
Wyoming  than  are  five  men  who  sit  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  unconcerned  about 
Wyoming  as  an  entity.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wyoming  story  is  clear  and  the 
Wyoming  people  know  it.  Thus,  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 
I  want  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the 
urgent  need  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
an  appropriate  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  guarantee  to  the  respective 
States  their  legal  and  historical  right 
to  determine  the  apportionment  of  their 
own  legislatures.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  at  length  on  the  subject  at  this 
time,  but  I  do  want  to  present  to  the 
Senate  what  I  believe  to  be  the  basic 
issues. 

During  the  past  30  years  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  numerous 
decisions  which  have  announced  abrupt 
departures  from  the  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  theretofore  rendered  by 
the  Court.  The  latest  and  one  of  the 
most  far  reaching  of  these  departures 
from  a  well  defined  and  established  prin- 
ciple occurred  in  a  series  of  opinions  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Coiurt  on  June  15, 
1964.  dealing  with  the  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  Prior  to  the  de- 
cision in  Baker  et  al.  v.  Carr  et  al., 
369  U.S.  186  (1962),  the  Court  had  uni- 
formly refused  to  entertain  such  appor- 
tionment cases  on  the  ground  that  these 
cases  involved  political  questions  not 
presenting  a  justiciable  issue  to  the 
Court.  In  Baker,  however,  the  Court 
summarily  reversed  its  prior  decisions 
and  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  and  that  the  cause 
of  action  was  justiciable. 

In  Reynolds  against  Sims  and  com- 
panion cases  rendered  last  year,  the 
Court  went  much  further,  Mr.  President, 
than  it  did  in  the  Baker  case.  In  those 
cases,  the  Court  announced  that  both 
houses  in  a  bicameral  legislature  must  be 
strictly  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation and  that  such  apportionment 
must  reflect  as  nearly  as  practicable  the 
one-man,  one-vote  concept.  Up  to  that 
time,  It  had  never  been  considered  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  requires  that  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  be  composed  of 
members  apportioned  on  a  strict  popula- 
tion basis.  To  the  contrary,  our  system 
of  Government  presupposes  representa- 
tion of  all  elements  of  society. 

It  seems  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Court  moved  beyond  the  bounds  of  judi- 
cial  responsibility  In   rendering   these 


decisions  on  June  15,  1964.  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  one 
of  those  cases,  Lucas  against  Colorado, 
expressed  this  opinion  very  clearly  when 
he  stated: 

In  striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of  appor- 
tlonment,  the  Court,  I  believe,  is  exceeding 
its  power  under  the  equal  protection  clause; 
it  is  invading  the  valid  functioning  of  the 
procedures  of  the  States,  and  thereby  com- 
mits a  grievous  error  which  will  do  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  our  Federal-State  relation- 
ship. 

There  is  no  time  to  develop  that  point 
here.  I  am  sure  It  has  been  developed 
already.  Merely  a  reading  of  the  facts 
In  the  Colorado  case,  in  which  actions 
by  the  people  were  thwarted,  set  aside, 
and  nullified.  Indicates,  with  all  defer- 
ence, how  shocking  it  is  that  we  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the  actions  of 
the  people  on  this  subject  are  not  al- 
lowed to  control. 

Until  the  Court  acted,  it  had  been 
rightfully  assumed  for  175  years  that  a 
State  had  the  right  to  apportion  one 
house  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
Indeed,  it  had  pot  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

These  cases,  dating  back  to  Baker 
against  Carr,  present  two  fundamental 
questions:  First,  does  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grant  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  the  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  legislative  apportloiunent; 
and  second,  does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  require  that  not  only  one, 
but  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  be 
strictly  apportioned  on  a  basis  of  popu- 
lation? 

That  has  already  been  required  by 
the  Court.  The  real  issue  here  is.  Shall 
we  overturn  It?  The  logic  against  the 
Court's  ever  having  ruled  that  way  is 
the  real  reason  for  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

In  an  unanswerable  dissent  In  Baker 
against  Carr,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
destroyed  the  majority  argument  and 
holding  that  questions  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment constituted  justiciable  is- 
sues to  the  Court  under  which  the  Court 
may  exercise  jurisdiction.  Despite  the 
logical  and  historical  validity  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  opinion,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  entertain  these  cases  since 
Baker.  In  so  doing,  the  Court  siunmar- 
ily  reverses  and  Ignores  a  uniform  cour.'^e 
of  decisions  prior  to  1962  holding  to 
the  contrary. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory and  original  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment  clearly  discloses  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  does  not  grant 
unto  the  Federal  courts  the  authority 
which  has  now  been  assumed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  In  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  fully 
develops  the  debate  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
very  wording  of  that  amendment  dem- 
onstrates that  its  authors  and  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  its 
adoption  did  not  Intend  to  take  from 
the  respective  States  the  right  which 
they  had  previously  exercised  to  deter- 
mine composition  of  their  legislatures.  I 
will  not  discuss  this  legislative  history 
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in  detail,  but  I  would  refer  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's 
dissenting  opinion. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  of  this  leg- 
islative history  and  experience,  as  well  as 
the  judicial  precedents  prior  to  the  ren- 
dering of  these  decisions  on  June  15,  is 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  apportionment 
cases  and  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
prohibit  the  States  from  determining  the 
apportionment  and  composition  of  both 
houses  of  their  respective  legislatures. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  attacks  on  the 
constitutional  validity  of  these  decisions, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  are 
compelling  reasons  to  correct  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court.     This  is  a  Nation 
composed  of  many  elements  and  popu- 
lation groups,  each  having  an  economic, 
political,  and  social  interest  peculiar  to 
their  own  circumstances.    In  a  republi- 
can government  each  of  these  group  In- 
terests Is  entitled  to  recognition  In  its 
legislative    representation.     Citizens   in 
rural  areas,  for  example,  have  Interests 
different  from  those  of  urban  and  semi- 
urban  population  groups.     Agricultural 
interests  differ  from  those  of  Industrial 
organizations,   and   similar   distinctions 
can  be  made  for  many  other  Interested 
groups  throughout  our  Nation.    The  fac- 
tors which  should  be  considered  In  pro- 
viding representation  for  these  various 
interests  are  susceptible  of  recognition 
and  definition  only  by  the  State  and  local 
governments.    No  judicial  body,  State  or 
Federal,  is   qualified   to  pass  on  these 
questions  and  render  fair  and  workable 
solutions.    Our  entire  legal  and  histori- 
cal background  substantiates  this  fact. 
I  stated  last  year  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question,  and  I  say  so  again 
now,  that  there  is  no  more  vital  issue 
pending  In   Congress  than  the  subject 
matter   of   Senate   Joint   Resolution   2. 
The  principles  Involved  go  right  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  Federal  system  and  the 
principles  of  representative  government. 
While  recognizing  that  certain  inequities 
have  existed  In  the  apportionment  of 
some  State  legislatures,  I  believe  that 
these  are  far  outweighed  by  the  dangers 
inherent    In   Baker    against    Carr    and 
Reynolds  against  Sims.    In  my  opinion. 
Congress  must  act  and  act  now  to  re- 
verse these  decisions  and  restore  control 
of    legislative    apportionment    to    the 
respective    States,    where    it    rightfully 
belongs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen  1  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  which 
would  permit  States  to  apportion  one 
house  of  their  legislatures  on  factors 
other  than  population  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  legislative 
proposals  ever  to  come  before  the  Senate. 
How  we  act  upon  it  will  shape  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  our  States,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  generations  to  come. 

The  question  of  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures  is,  in  effect,  a  civil 


rights  bill  of  the  highest  magnitude  for 
It  affects  the  voting  rights  of  over  half 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  Stripped  of 
all  Its  verbiage,  the  amendment  comes 
down  to  the  essential  question  of  whether 
we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  concept  of 
one  man,  one  vote  In  our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  reap- 
portionment is  very  clear.  I  support  100 
percent  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  heart  of  that  decision  is 
that  next  to  the  right  to  vote  is  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  have  his  vote  equal  the 
vote  of  every  other  citizen.  In  the  words 
of  the  Court,  one  man,  one  vote. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  was,  quite 
simply,  a  ruling  in  favor  of  fair  repre- 
sentation for  all  citizens.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  stop 
the  clock  of  progress  and  to  perpetuate 
a  system  whereby  mlDlons  of  our  citizens 
do  not  receive  fair  representation.  Its 
aim  Is  to  protect  the  vested  political  in- 
terests and  preserve  minority  control 
rather  than  correct  the  gross  imbalance 
of  power  that  now  exists  In  most  of  our 
State  legislatures.  In  effect,  it  will 
allow  evil  to  perpetuate  itself.  It  will 
permit  present  State  legislatures,  many 
of  them  apportioned  with  gross  unfair- 
ness, to  prevent  reapportionment  for 
decades  to  come. 

Not  only  will  this  affect  the  composi- 
tion of  our  State  legislatures,  but  also  of 
our  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
status  quo,  rural-dominated  legislatures 
have  to  a  great  extent  so  gerrymandered 
congressional  districts  in  their  States 
that  citizens  living  in  cities  and  their 
suburbs  do  not  have  fair  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  some 
State  legislatures  sitting  for  50  years  or 
more  without  so  much  as  acknowledging 
the    requirement    of    their    own    State 
constitutions  regarding  apportloiunent. 
With  the  enormous  development  of  in- 
dustry m  the  last  70  years  and  the  corre- 
lative growth  of  urban  areas  more  and 
more  States  amended  their  constitutions 
in  order  to  freeze  rural  predominance  in 
at  least  one  house  of  their  legislatures. 
My  own  State  of  Ohio  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample.   Both  chambers  were  generally 
apportioned    according    to    population 
during  most  of  the   19th  century.    In 
1903,    however,    the    so-called    Hanna 
amendment  was  adopted  In  Ohio  which 
guaranteed  to  each  county  at  least  one 
member   in    the   lower   house.    It   was 
adopted  under  the  leadership  of  Marcus 
Alonzo  Hanna,  who  was  then  the  boss  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  Ohio  and  was 
ambitious  to  become  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  States  elected  U.S. 
Senators.    Following  the  adoption  of  the 
Hanna  amendment,  Hanna  was  in  fact 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  and 
represented  my  State  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Ohio  the  Dirksen  amendment  would 
permit  the  legislature  again  to  be  ap- 
portioned with  1  member  In  the  house 
of  representatives  for  each  of  the  88 
counties,  regardless  of  population.  Vin- 
ton County,  for  example,  would  have  1 
legislator;    and   Lake   County,   with   a 


population  18  times  as  large,  would  also 
have  only  1. 

The  68  less  densely  populated  counties 
of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  2,800,000 
today  have  68  representatives  In  the 
house,  while  the  remaining  20  more 
heavily  populated  counties  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  7  million  have  only  66  repre- 
sentatives in  the  lower  body.  The  result 
is  that  28.4  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation has  more  than  50  percent  repre- 
sentation in  the  house. 

Regarding  the  State  senate,  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  situation  In  Ohio  Is  not 
so  bad.  There,  It  would  require  only  a 
minority  of  44.8  percent  to  elect  a 
majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Ohio  on 
last  May  5  rejected  a  reapportionment 
proposal  which  would  have,  in  effect,  nul- 
lified the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  ovur 
State.  I  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  Ohioans  support  me  in  rejecting  this 
attack  on  our  great  American  tradition 
of  freedom  and  equality  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision was  long  overdue.  It  has  provided 
a  tremendous  stimulus  for  the  States  to 
take  the  long  needed  remedial  action 
necessary  to  make  their  legislatures 
capable  of  coping  with  the  voluminous 
and  diverse  problems  facing  State  gov- 
ernments in  this  space  age  of  change  and 
challenge.  My  only  regret  is  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Federal  courts  to  step 
in  at  all.  This  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary had  the  States  taken  action  them- 
selves. 

The  facts  are  that  at  the  time  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  was  handed 
down,  less  than  45  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  able  to  elect  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislatures  of  some 
33  States.  Today,  there  are  still  2 
States  in  which  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  people  can  elect  a  majority  to  the 
lower  houses  and  17  States  In  which  from 
20  to  40  percent  can  elect  a  majority. 
With  respect  to  the  upper  houses,  there 
are  10  States  In  which  less  than  20  per- 
cent can  elect  a  majority  and  13  States 
in  which  from  20  to  40  percent  can  elect 
a  majority.  These  figures  are  based  on 
the  1960  census,  so  the  disparities  are 
probably  greater  now. 

Today  7  out  of  10  Americans  live  in 
the  cities  and  suburbs.  In  10  years  that 
figure  will  be  8  of  every  10.  In  25  States 
more  than  half  the  population  resides  in 
the  cities.  Many  of  these  States  are 
saddled  with  malapportioned  and  imrep- 
resentatlve  legislatures  which  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  their  great  ur- 
ban and  suburban  majorities.  The  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  cities  are  ignored  by 
the  dominant  majorities,  the  politicians 
elected  from  sparsely  populated  areas. 
In  some  cases  there  might  be  some  truth 
to  the  saying  that  some  State  legislatures 
have  become  old  folks  homes  for  retired 
township  trustees. 

Many  of  our  States  violated  their  own 
constitutions  by  faUing  to  periodically 
reevaluate  their  apportionment.  One 
State  made  no  attempt  to  reapportion  at 
all  at  any  time  In  this  century  imtil  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Another  had 
not  reapportioned  since  1901. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  must 
be  brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
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the  Nation,  for  It  has  a  bearing  on  other 
recent  legislation  designed  to  assure  full 
and  equal  rights  to  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  their  race. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  last 
decade  in  reaffirming  constitutional 
guarantees  to  all  Americans.  All  of  our 
civil  rights  laws  and  the  voting  rights 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  along 
with  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  have  been  written  to 
protect  Negroes  and  all  others  in  their 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  only 
dilute  the  rights  that  we  have  labored 
so  long  and  hard  to  assure.  It  is  clear 
that  in  some  States  the  choice  as  to 
what  method  of  apportionment  should  be 
used  would  fall  upon  legislators  who  have 
been  elected  by  an  electorate  from  which 
large  segments  of  the  citizenry  were 
barred  from  their  rightful  privilege  at 
the  ballot  box.  I  have  supported  all  civil 
rights  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  If  I  were  to  approve  of  this 
amendment  I  would,  In  effect,  be  negat- 
ing evei-y  vote  I  cast  for  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  arguments 
against  the  Supreme  Court's  dictum.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  single  argument 
against  equal  representation  based  on 
fundamental  principles.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  that  there  is  ample  founda- 
tion for  the  one-man.  one-vote  rule. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  which  was  intended  to  be 
a  guide  for  future  government,  included 
the  provision: 

The  inhabitants  shall  always  be  entitled 
to  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  legislature. 

James  Madison  in  one  of  his  Federal- 
ist papers  wrote  that  "Numbers  are  the 
only  proper  scale  of  representation,"  and 
JefTerson  wrote  that  "Equal  representa- 
tion is  so  fundamental  a  principle  in  a 
true  republic  that  no  prejudice  can  jus- 
tify its  violation."  Between  1790  and 
1889  every  State  admitted  to  the  Union 
entered  with  a  constitutional  provision 
for  representation  based  on  population. 
In  all.  36  States  had  this  provision  in 
their  original  constitutions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  emphasis  on  pop- 
ulation as  the  basis  for  representation  is 
rooted  deeply  in  our  American  philoso- 
phy of  representative  government.  In 
many  States,  though,  including  Ohio,  the 
original  constitutional  provisions  were 
altered  in  order  to  preserve  the  legisla- 
tive control  by  areas  of  declining  popula- 
tion regardless  of  subsequent  shifts  of 
population. 

I  firmly  believe  that  votes  should  be 
cast  by  persons  on  an  equal  basis.  I  was 
bom  and  reared  in  a  rural  community — 
Puckerbrush  Township  in  Huron  County, 
Ohio.  Huron  County  is  strictly  a  rural 
county  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 47,000. 

I  know  from  living  in  a  rural  area  of 
Ohio,  and  from  having  lived  in  urban 
areas  of  my  State,  that  citizens  of  our 
cities  will  not  act  unjustly,  capriciously 
or  vengefully  in  legislative  matters. 

Equal  representation  for  all  citizens 
without  discrimination  cannot  be  dan- 
gerous, despite  the  view  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  this.  On  what  basis,  for  ex- 
ample, are  citizens  of  Franklin  County 


or  Cuyahoga  County,  or  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty, the  three  largest  counties  in  Ohio,  to 
be  considered  Intellectually  or  morally 
inferior  to  citizens  of  Union  or  Vinton 
Counties,  two  of  our  smaller  counties? 

Mr.  President,  adherence  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not  be 
based  on  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a 
few  politicians  who  fear  for  their  polit- 
ical lives.  The  courage  and  wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  changed  the  sys- 
tem under  which  millions  of  Americans 
have  been  deprived  of  equal  representa- 
tion for  so  long  a  time.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  vested  political  interests  rather 
than  correct  the  imbalance  of  power  in 
legislative  chambers. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposal  provides 
for  the  submission  of  reapportionment 
plans  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  ap- 
proval for  a  majority  of  those  voting. 
Presumably,  the  reapportionment  re- 
ferred to  is  one  in  which  a  second  house 
is  apportioned  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

Shotild  this  amendment  be  approved 
by  both  houses  of  the  Congress  and  rati- 
fied by  the  States,  it  would  allow  the  leg- 
islatures of  those  States  which  have  not 
been  reapportioned,  and  which  are  mal- 
apportioned,  immediately  to  present  a 
plan  to  the  voters  for  apportionment  of 
one  house  on  bases  other  than  popula- 
tion. The  referendums  themselves  would 
be  prepared  by  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  every  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  has  extended  in  one  way 
or  another  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  all  Americans.  If  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment should  be  passed  through  both 
branches  of  Congress,  there  is  real  fear 
that  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures 
would  ratify  it  providing  what  would  be 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  reduce  and  minimize  the  peoples'  lib- 
erties rather  than  guarantee  and  expand 
them. 

The  proposal  is  full  of  ambiguities  and 
uncertainties.  It  is  dubious  of  prin- 
ciple and  dubious  in  practice.  Its  pro- 
visions are  biased  in  favor  of  those  who 
will  benefit  most  from  its  ratification  and 
who  will  be  the  ones  to  judge  it.  It  is 
supported,  not  by  facts  and  experience, 
but  by  rationalizations  and  by  uncertain- 
ties, even  fear.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  constitutes  a  backward  step 
in  our  Nation's  history  is  too  important 
to  be  based  upon  such  shifting  sands. 

I  urge  deliberate  consideration  of  all 
its  aspects  and  I  believe  that  when  we 
have  finished  our  examination  it  will  be 
resoundingly  defeated,  a  consequence 
which  it  well  merits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  yield  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1.  He  is  not  on  the  floor 
at  the  moment  but  we  expect  him  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  address  by  our  very  good  friend 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  ,  who  seemed  to 
imply,  even  though  she  did  not  directly 


state,  that  there  was  involved  in  this 
question  the  abolition  of  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

A  spurious  map  has  been  circulated 
from  an  unknown  origin  and  is  on  the 
desks  of  Senators,  indicating  what  the 
representation  of  the  States  would  be  if 
they  were  represented  in  this  body  ac- 
cording to  population. 

All  Senators  understand,  even  though 
not  all  citizens  imderstand,  that  the  fea- 
ture of  the  Constitution  which  calls  for 
each  State  to  be  represented  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  two  Senators  is  the  one  feature 
of  the  Constitution  which  cannot  be 
amended. 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  article  V  of 
the  Constitution,  which  deals  with  the 
process  of  America,  to  see  that  this  is  so. 
Article  V  states  in  part:  "Provided,  that, 
no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate." 

This  is  the  one  feature  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  cannot  be  amended. 
Therefore,  the  implication  that  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  would  be 
eliminated  if  we  were  to  defeat  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  is  a  complete  non  sequi- 
tur.  Like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  note 
that  there  are  a  good  many  more  of  my 
friends  in  the  press  gallery  than  are 
usually  there  when  I  address  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  I  believe  that  a 
very  important  procedural  question  is 
raised  by  the  p>ending  amendment. 

I  believe  that  we  should  face  up  to 
that  procedural  question  before  we  de- 
termine whether  we  want  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  adoption  of  a  new 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  procedural 
question:  Does  not  the  action  of  at- 
tempting to  engraft  on  an  innocent  little 
joint  resolution  dealing  with  American 
Legion  baseball,  an  important,  and,  in- 
deed, critical  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  tend  to 
bring  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
into  disrepute  throughout  the  countiy, 
if  not  indeed  throughout  the  world?  I 
believe  that  it  does. 

I  should  hope  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  would  agree,  and  that,  purely 
on  the  procedural  question,  we  shall  get 
a  good  strong  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  other  legislative  body 
in  the  free  civilized  world  which  would 
permit  nongermane  amendments  to  be 
offered  on  the  floor  of  a  legislative  body. 
It  could  never  be  done  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  know  of  no  State  leg- 
islature whose  procedural  rules  are  so 
loose  that  it  could  be  done  there.  How- 
ever, we  have  fallen  into  a  bad  habit  on 
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both  sides  of  the  aisle,  among  all  degrees 
of  political  philosophy  in  this  body,  in 
utilizing  this  utterly  illogical  and  ridic- 
ulous procedure.  We  did  it  in  the  case 
of  the  Stella  School  District  when  we 
passed  an  earlier  civil  rights  bill. 

In  that  case,  we  engrafted  a  civil  rights 
bill  on  a  small  bill  to  provide  approxi- 
mately $1,500  which  was  justly  owing  to 
a  certain  school  district.  As  a  result,  the 
unfortmiate  school  district  did  not  re- 
ceive that  money  for  several  years. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  again  to- 
day. We  did  it  last  year  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

This  makes  no  sense  whatever.  As  I 
have  said,  it  tends  to  bring  the  Senate 
into  disrepute. 

I  have  sent  to  the  desk  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
which  amendment  will  lie  there  for  co- 
sponsorship  for  10  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posed rule  would  eliminate  the  right  to 
propose  nongermane  amendments  to  a 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  Stella  School  District  maneuver 
was  taken  in  an  effort  to  bypass  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  because  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  then  controlled 
by  the  opponents  of  civil  rights.  The 
present  maneuver  is  being  taken  because 
now  the  committee  is  controlled  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  hope  that  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  sought  to  be 
amended,  we  shall  summon  a  vast  array 
of  Senators  and  rebuke  this  effort  to 
demean  the  procedures  of  this  legislative 
body  by  the  introduction,  motioning  up, 
and  adoption  of  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
spoken  at  length  and  with  much  elo- 
quence about  the  unwisdom  of  any  con- 
stitutional amendment  undercutting  the 
established  constitu^tional  principle  of 
equal  representation.    I  share  this  view. 

The  right  of  every  citizen  to  have  his 
vote  count  and  count  with  equal  weight 
to  the  vote  of  all  other  citizens  is,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said,  a  right  basic  to 
our  constitutional  principles  of  equal 
protection  and  representative  democracy. 
For  that  reason  alone,  I  would  be  opposed 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Dirksen. 

I  rise,  today,  however,  to  imderline  a 
particular  defect  of  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal— a  defect  which  should  be  cause 
for  concern  to  all  of  us  here  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  continvdng  fight  to  obtain 


full  and  complete  citizenship   for   our 
Negro  citizens. 

It  is  cause  for  concern  because,  if 
adopted,  the  Dirksen  amendment  would, 
in  my  judgment,  permit  the  enactment 
of  State  legislative  apportionment  plans 
which  seriously  diluted  the  vote  of  our 
Negro  citizen  both  in  our  northern 
cities  and  in  many  of  our  Southern 
States. 

In  some  areas  of  our  country,  the  mo- 
tivation for  racial  malapportionment 
still  exists.  It  existed  in  the  past  when 
malapportionment  was  permitted.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  1961  voting 
study  found  a  close  correlation  between 
malapportionment  and  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  motivation  does  not  still  persist  in 
certain  areas. 

An  the  opportunity  is  there.    Until  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  worked  its 
beneficial  effects,  the  electorate  passing 
on  apportionment  plans,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Dirksen  amendment,  would  in 
some  States,  because  of  past  racial  dis- 
crimination, be  an  unrepresentative  elec- 
torate with  the  power  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  race  a  factor  in  such  plans 
The  motivation  is  there,  the  opportu- 
nity is  there,  and  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  adequate  means 
for  preventing  racial  malapportionment. 
As  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee made  plain,  discriminatory  plans 
to  nullify  or  dilute  the  Negro  vote  can 
be  achieved  by  apportionment  based  up- 
on factors  of  geography  or  political  sub- 
division—factors    which    the    Dirksen 
amendment  makes  explicitly  permissible. 
As  Burke  Marshall  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  ap- 
portionment on  the  basis  of  geography 
or  political  subdivision,  because  of  the 
increasing  movement  of  Negroes  into  ur- 
ban areas  can  be  an  effective  means  of 
effectuating   racial    discrimination   and 
depriving  Negroes  of  a  fair  political  voice. 
Similarly  in  the  South,  because  of  the 
high  concentration  of  Negroes  in  certain 
counties,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
achieve  racially  discriminatory  results  by 
the  application  of  these  factors. 

Studies  by  Prof.  V.  O.  Key,  an  author- 
ity on  southern  politics,  and  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  indicate  that  over- 
representation  of  rural  counties  in  cer- 
tain Southern  States,  have  in  the  past 
given  white  citizens  in  certain  States  a 
disproportionate  strength  in  the  State 
legislatures. 

Even  if  we  give  the  most  liberal  read- 
ing possible  to  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
it  cannot  cope  with  this  problem  of  racial 
malapportionment.  It  is  simply  not 
enough  to  say.  as  the  present  version 
does,  that  "such  plan  of  apportionment — 
must  have — been  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  in  accordance  with  law  and 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 
It  is  not  enough  because  the  practical 
effect  of  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  to  alter  and  dilute  two 
existing  consitutional  provisions:  the 
14th  amendment  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  15th  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  complete  suffrage. 

The  damage  to  the  14th  amendment 
by  overruling   Reynolds  against  Sims 


would  be  intentional,  the  damage  to  the 
15th  amendment  would  be  unavoidable, 
because  as  soon  as  you  permit  people's 
votes  to  be  weighted  differently  on  the 
basis  of  residence,  you  can  dilute  the 
votes  of  those  groups  in  the  society 
whose  residences  tend  to  cluster  geo- 
graphically. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  amendment, 
time  and  time  again  witnesses  testified 
to  this  effect — that  the  greatest  danger 
posed  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  that  appoitionment  plans 
in  some  States  would  be  used  as  devices 
to  abridge  and  deny  the  right  to  vote 
of  our  Negro  citizens. 

I  have  excerpted  some  of  these  re- 
marks and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  inserted  at  this  time  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Testimony  on  Methods  of 
Apportionment 
Burke  Marshall's  concern  has  been  Indi- 
cated earlier  in  my  remarks.  He  summarized 
his  position  in  the  statement  that  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  "is  specifically  danger- 
ous to  the  minority  groups,  particularly 
Negroes,  who  most  drastically  feel  the  im- 
pact of  urban  problems  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  fact,  the  proposed  amendments 
seem  to  me  to  endanger  very  seriously  our 
entire  effort  to  give  these  groups  an  effec- 
tive political  voice  in  asking  their  States  for 
help." 

Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the  NAACP. 
Washington  bureau,  expressed  his  concern 
that  enactment  of  the  amendment  would 
undo  the  progress  that  has  been  made  re- 
cently in  Congress  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Fur- 
ther, as  Mr.  Mitchell  put  it,  "If  there  is  one 
thing  that  would  constitute  a  major  and  al- 
most insurmountable  roadblock  on  the  high- 
way of  democracy,  it  would  be  this  amend- 
ment, or  any  similar  thing  which  would  be 
designed  to  frustrate  the  principle  that  our 
representative  system  ought  to  be  based  on 
a  one-man,  one-vote  philosophy." 

Bernard  Kleirunan.  a  Chicago  attorney, 
testified  to  apportionment  abuses  in  Illi- 
nois. He  pointed  out  that  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  in  Illinois  reside  In  sen- 
atorial districts  which  are  grossly  overpopu- 
lated,  and  that  representation  of  the  Illinois 
Senate  has  been  diluted  to  the  extent  of  per- 
haps one-twentieth  of  his  rightful  share.  He 
expressed  the  irony  of  the  current  amend- 
ment In  clear  terms: 

"There  Is  simply  no  way  that  the  proposals 
before  this  subcommittee  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
and  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  support." 
The  New  York  City  Bar  Association  offered 
its  analysis  that  "The  amendment 
might  •  •  *  Invite  attempts  at  districting 
based  on  racial  criteria  or  arbitrary  criteria 
having  racial  or  other  discriminatory  over- 
tones. It  is  patently  undesirable  to  have  an 
amendment  which  might,  for  example,  be 
relied  on  to  tmdermlne  the  safeguards  of  the 
15th  amendment  *   *   ••" 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  in 
its  report  to  the  committee  expressed  their 
belief  that  the  proposed  amendment  could 
easily  lead  to  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  Jtistice  Feldman,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  and  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  on  reapportionment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  New  York,  warned 
against  reversing  the  trends  being  set  by  civil 
rights  legislation  by  enacting  such  an  amend- 
ment which  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
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apportion  or  district  on  the  basis  of  arbi- 
trary or  discriminatory  criteria. 

"We  are  Involved  in  this  country  at  this 
time  in  a  great  struggle  to  make  certain  that 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  has 
the  right  to  vote  •  •  •  surely  no  one  would 
contend  that  it  is  enough  merely  to  guaran- 
tee that  every  person  has  the  right  to  exercise 
his  franchise,  if  there  were  no  requirement 
that  his  vote  then  be  counted." 

The  position  of  the  ACLU  on  the  reappor- 
tionment issue  was  presented  by  Prof.  Robert 
McKay,  associate  dean.  School  of  Law,  New 
York  University.  He  stated  that  the  ACLU 
because  of  its  Interest  in  first  amendment 
freedoms  and  minority  groups'  rights  was 
concerned  by  the  lack  of  adequate  safeguards 
against  discrimination: 

•Just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say  •  •  • 
that  is  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  possible  under  these  proposals  granted 
Judicial  review  to  discriminate  against  racial, 
religious  or  ethnic  groups,  and  my  answer 
then  was  I  would  think  the  Supreme  Court 
would  knock  that  down  if  it  were  ovei*.  but 
as  soon  as  you  take  population  out,  there 
are  ways  of  Indirectly  achieving  the  same 
result.  Any  kind  of  emphasis  upon  dlsen- 
franchisement  of  the  urban  areas,  for  in- 
stance, and  this  comes  very  close  to  the  area 
of  interest  of  the  ACLU,  tends  to  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  minority  groups  because 
the  minority  groups  do,  whether  wisely  for 
their  own  interest  or  not,  tend  to  cluster  In 
the  cities." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  15th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  guarantees  that  all  citizens 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  regardless 
of  race  or  color. 

We,  here  in  the  Senate,  in  this  very 
session,  have  sought  through  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  make  this  funda- 
mental guarantee  a  living  reality  for  our 
Negro  citizens. 

Would  it  not  be  a  mockery  if  the  same 
Congress  which  adopted  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  approved  and  pre- 
sented to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  could  undermine  the 
15th  amendment  guarantees  upon  which 
this  Voting  Act  was  premised? 

We  must  not  write  into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  device  for  disenfranchisement  of 
our  Negro  citizens.  Yet.  I  believe  any  law 
which  would  permit  the  votes  of  some  of 
our  citizens  to  count  for  more  than  the 
votes  of  others  is  potentially  just  such  a 
device. 

The  decision  in  Reynolds  against  Sims 
is  only  1  year  old.  No  one  can  yet  say 
that  this  decision  will  do  harm  to  any 
State's  system  of  government.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  any 
harm  has  been  done. 

Quite  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  once  our  States  are  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
our  State  governments  will  be  able  to 
play  a  more  responsible  role  in  our  gov- 
ernmental structure,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  believe  there  should  be  no  retreat 
from  the  historic  one-man.  one-vote  rule, 
the  only  rule  which  is  in  keeping  with 
our  highest  ideals  of  representative 
democracy,  the  only  rule  which  can  make 
possible  a  rebirth  of  federalism,  and 
the  only  rule  which  will  maintain  in- 
violate for  all  our  citizens  the  guarantees 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  had  an  admirable  record  on 


the  question  of  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment. In  recognizing  the  problem 
and  achieving  a  solution.  Massachusetts 
struggled  with  some  of  the  same  issues 
with  which  we  are  confronted  today. 

As  early  as  1635.  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  Colony  to  establish  population  as 
a  basis  of  representation  in  its  colonial 
legislature.  At  that  time,  the  funda- 
mental plan  in  all  the  colonies  was  that 
each  town  should  be  represented.  Mas- 
sachusetts refined  this  notion  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  whereby  larger  towns 
had  more  representatives,  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  retained  when  the  colonies 
achieved  independence  as  the  United 
States. 

But  the  fight  for  a  better  system  of 
truly  equal  representation  continued. 
In  1775.  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
declared  that  every  town  had  a  right  to 
be  represented,  thus  causing  a  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  legislators. 
Dissatisfaction  with  this  scheme  led  to 
much  agitation  for  reform,  culminating 
in  a  1776  statute  giving  3  members  of 
the  legislature  to  each  town  with  220 
freeholders,  with  1  more  for  each  addi- 
tional hundred. 

Even  this  compromise  system — based 
on  both  population  and  town  represen- 
tation— was  criticized  by  many.  And  in 
1776,  the  county  of  Essex  adopted  a  reso- 
lution pointing  out  that: 

The  rights  of  representation  should  be  so 
equally  and  Impartially  distributed  that  the 
representatives  should  have  the  same  views 
and  interests-  with  the  people  at  large.  •  •  • 
Let  these  representatives  be  apportioned 
among  the  respective  counties,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  of  freemen. 

This  compromise  system  prevailed  into 
the  next  century,  assuring  at  least  one 
representative  to  every  existing  town,  no 
matter  how  small.  Then  in  1836.  the 
Constitution  was  changed  to  provide,  in 
effect,  that  the  small  towns  were  to  be 
unrepresented  in  the  legislature  in  some 
years. 

The  struggle  for  complete  equality 
of  representation  continued.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  made  an  eloquent  argu- 
ment— appropriate  then  and  appropri- 
ate today — for  such  equality.    He  said: 

I  maintain  that  the  moment  a  majority  in 
a  republic  assumes  to  draw  a  distinction  with 
the  Intent  that  certain  men  shall  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  politi- 
cal power  which  an  equal  nimiber  of  other 
men  are  to  possess,  that  is  the  house  when 
tjrranny  begins. 

Finally,  in  1857.  this  popular  senti- 
ment prevailed  and  a  district  system, 
based  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  nu- 
merical equality,  was  put  into  effect. 
Numerical  equality  is  defined  in  terms 
of  "legal  voters."  The  system  has  con- 
tinued, and  equal  representation  has  pre- 
vailed, from  1857  down  to  the  present. 

Results  have  been  excellent.  As  of 
July  1.  1961.  before  many  States  re- 
apportioned their  legislatures  in  response 
to  Baker  against  Carr,  there  were  only 
eight  States  where  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  population  needed  to  elect  a 
majority  in  both  houses  was  45  percent 
or  over.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  these 
eight  States. 

As  the  figures  indicate.  Massachusetts 
long  has  stood  for  the  principle  of  equal 


representation  in  the  State  legislature. 
I  am  proud  of  the  record  my  State  has 
in  this  area. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  where 
Massachusetts  stands  now  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment.  A 
resolution  requesting  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures on  factors  other  than  population 
Wfis  rejected  by  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  on  April  22.  1965.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  a  memorial  will  be  pro- 
posed for  enactment  by  the  general 
court  urging  the  U.S.  Congress  to  reject 
the  Dirksen  amendment  and  all  similar 
proposals. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  for  yielding  me  some  of  his 
allotted  time  on  this  matter.  I  have  no 
prepared  text.  I  speak  for  the  allotted 
time  in  an  effort  to  try  briefly  to  sum- 
marize for  the  Record  my  thoughts  on 
this  issue. 

Inasmuch  as  fate  has  placed  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  in  a  position 
where  I  could  hear  every  word  of  the 
entire  debate,  in  the  presentation  before 
the  committee.  I  have  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  study  the  subject  in  some 
depth — I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
express  myself  one  last  time  on  this 
subject. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  it  became 
rather  apparent  that  we  were  confronted 
with  two  seemingly  diametrically  op- 
posed points  of  view.  One  was  that  it 
should  be  strictly  a  one-man,  one-vote 
legislative  apportionment.  The  other 
was  that  this  was  completely  wrong.  I 
read  some  editorials  in  certain  publica- 
tions which  stated  that,  although  there 
was  nothing  wrong  about  majority  rule, 
one  house  of  the  legislature  should  be 
confined  strictly  to  minority  representa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because 
of  my  firsthand  experience  in  the  Indi- 
ana General  Assembly  or  whether  it  came 
from  hearing  all  the  testimony,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  breach  this 
seemingly  unbreachable  obstacle. 

Prom  the  very  outset  it  appeared  that 
the  matter  of  legislative  apportionment 
was  really  a  State  problem;  that  if  the 
State  legislative  bodies  were  to  fulfill 
their  constitutional  responsibilities  they 
would,  on  their  own  initiative,  apportion 
their  legislatures.  There  are  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  legislative  body  as 
composed  continued  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  without  change.  The  case 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in- 
volved a  State  which  had  not  had  reap- 
portionment for  70  years.  There  have 
been  many  instances  in  which  the  legis- 
lative bodies  refused  to  reapportion,  not 
in  violation  of  the  Supreme  Court's  edict, 
because  it  had  not  yet  been  laid  down, 
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but,  rather,  in  violation  of  the  State's 
own  constitution. 

Indiana  was  one  of  the  better  appor- 
tioned legislative  bodies,  yet  it  went  for 
40  years  without  apportionment  in  vio- 
lation of  its  own  State  constitution. 
Some  of  the  results  were  difficult  to  ra- 
tionalize, especially  when  a  particular 
State  has  8  percent  of  its  citizens  con- 
trolling one  house  of  the  legislative  body. 
There  are  similar  States  in  which  a  small 
minority  has  a  stranglehold  on  a  legis- 
lature. 

A  study  of  this  problem  discloses  that 
the  only  practical  alternative — in  fact, 
the  only  possible  alternative,  because 
the  legislatures  themselves  have  refused 
to  apportion— was  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  in 
the  given  States — and  that  is  what  it  did. 
After  the  hearings,  I  thought  I  had 
glimpsed  a  way  to  bridge  the  gap  which 
existed  between  these  two  diametrically 
opposed  philosophies.  I  hoped  that  we 
would  be  able  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, frankly,  to  give  the  States  enough 
leeway  to  determine  for  themselves,  in 
li?ht  of  certain  circumstances  which 
existed  in  individual  States,  the  way  in 
which  they  wished  to  apportion. 

An  important  aspect  of  apportionment 
is  the  kind  of  representation  each  citizen 
receives.  In  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
it  was  made  abundantly  clear — at  least, 
to  me — that  a  citizen  living  in  the  down- 
town metropolitan  area  of  Denver,  for 
example,  would  have  better  access  to  his 
legislator,  and  his  legislator  would  have 
better  access  to  him,  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  similar  group  or  a  similar 
number  of  citizens  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado spread  out  all  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  need  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  leeway  to  citizens 
who  live  in  terrain  which  is  diflScult  to 
reach,  and  in  some  cases  almost  impos- 
sible to  reach,  as  in  Colorado. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  certain 
parts  of  Colorado,  particularly  in  its 
western  sector,  many  of  its  citizens  can- 
not be  reached  by  television  stations  in 
their  own  State,  and  they  have  to  tune 
in  television  stations  operating  in  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  should 
consider  giving  those  citizens  some  lee- 
way. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  deter- 
mined that  we  should  have  certain  basic 
safeguards,  and  I  therefore  suggested 
that  these  factors  should  not  be  left 
open,  but  should  be  enumerated. 

I  suggested  that  geographic  and  politi- 
cal subdivision  factors  as  well  as  pop- 
ulation should  be  considered,  and  that 
there  should  be  periodic  review  by  the 
people  and  that  the  Court  must  have  the 
power  to  review  overall  legislative 
apportionment  schemes. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  accept  these  three  particu- 
lar proposals  made  by  me  and  other  Sen- 
ators, and  I  believe  that  the  measure 
now  before  us  is  much  improved  and  is  a 
much  safer  measure. 

Still,  in  one  sense,  it  lacks  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  important  require- 
ment of  all ;  namely,  that  although  each 


State  should  be  permitted  adequate  lee- 
way, they  should  all  start  from  the  same 
point.  Some  States  have  apportioned. 
They  have  gone  through  the  rigors  of 
adhering  to  the  edict  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  are  other  States  which 
are  doing  everything  humanly  possible 
to  keep  from  having  to  reapportion. 

If  we  are  to  talk  about  equality  of 
representation,  let  us  treat  each  State 
equally.  Let  us  insert  in  the  so-called 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  the  requirement  that  each 
State,  before  it  can  deviate  from  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule,  must  first  reap- 
portion itself. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  at  some 
length  with  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  and 
the  great  bulk  of  his  followers  are  con- 
vinced that  they  should  not  support  it. 
I  have  also  talked  with  Senators  who 
feel  that  there  should  be  no  amendment 
whatsoever. 

Therefore,  at  long  last,  with  some  re- 
luctance, I  have  decided  not  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  prolonged  debate  and  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amendment; 
but  I  am  still  convinced  that  if  we  per- 
mitted this  as  a  starting  point,  and  then 
gave  each  State  some  leeway  to  consider 
these  other  factors  to  apply  its  appor- 
tionment scheme  to  the  State  in  ques- 
tion as  it  thought  best,  we  would  then 
come  closer  to  any  plan  I  have  seen  to 
accommodate  the  opposing  philosophies, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  final  argument,  and  ask  the  Senator 

from  Illinois  one  last  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  us  re- 
member that  if  we  are  successful  in  rat- 
ifying the  measure  which  is  known  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  and  it  be- 
comes the  25th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Senator  Dirksen's  proposal 
wovdd  be  the  26th  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  that  this  great  document 
had  been  changed. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  any  Senator  of  the 
severity  and  seriousness  of  such  a  move; 
yet,  I  am  extremely  alarmed  over  the 
fact  that  we  should  seek  to  impose  a 
constitutional  amendment  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  one  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  without  the  benefit  of 
close  committee  scrutiny. 

Quite  frankly,  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed two  or  three  times  in  the  sub- 
committee, but  it  was  never  discussed 
in  detail,  or  in  depth,  by  the  parent  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

I  make  this  plea,  because  of  the  recent 
experience  that  we  had  in  advancing  the 
last  constitutional  amendment,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  through  the  Senate. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  law  that  can 
be  changed  overnight.  We  are  talking 
about  amending  the  Constitution. 

I  remember  when  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  hammered  out  what  it 
thought  was  the  best  possible  solution. 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  were  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ators, and  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, made  significant  contributions 
that  made  it  a  better  constitutional 
amendment  than  it  was  when  it  was  first 
introduced  and  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate we  argued  for  2  hours  over  whether 
"either/or"  would  change  the  structure 
of  the  constitutional  amendment. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  we  gained  much 
from  that  additional  debate.  I  see  the 
smiling  countenance  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland — who  was  my  great  right  arm 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  we  fought 
to  eliminate  the  small  imperfections  from 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
I  know  he  realizes  the  value  of  those  dis- 
cussions. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  debate — and  I  have  heard  some  ex- 
tremely fiowery  and  factual  oratory — 
much  better  than  the  oratory  that  I  am 
now  displaying — but  as  yet  there  is  no 
line-by-line,  period-by-period,  sentence- 
by-sentence,  discussion  of  this  matter 
that  can  take  place  only  in  a  committee. 
There  have  been  great  statements  of 
policy,  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed,  but 
we  have  not  yet  had  a  specific  point-by- 
point  discussion  of  this  problem,  as  is  the 
product  of  committee  work. 

I  hope,  after  the  fire  has  died  out  and 
the  smoke  has  blown  away,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  let  us  consider  this 
problem  in  committee  in  the  great  depth 
which  the  subject  matter  deserves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for   a  freshman   Senator   to 
speak  of  the  importance  of  the  commit- 
tee system  in  a  legislative  body. 
We  are  violating  it,  to  the  detriment  of 

the  entire  country.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  US. 
Constitution  stands  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  effective  charter  of  government  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

In  175  years  of  government,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion only  14  times  since  the  first  10 
amendments  were  added  in  1791. 

We  have  been  hesitant  to  tamper  with 
this  magnificent  plan  of  government, 
even  in  times  of  national  crisis  and  public 
outcry. 

The  Foimding  Fathers  recognized  that 
times  of  public  discontent  might  militate 
for  constitutional  revision.  So  they  pro- 
vided a  difficult,  long,  and  orderly  process 
for  amendment  so  that  discontent  could 
not  easily  be  translated  into  the  poten- 
tial disaster  of  hasty  constitutional 
change. 
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Those  wise  men  who  created  our  plan 
of  government  pnadently  provided  that 
the  Constitution  could  be  amended  only 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowed by  a  ratification  by  a  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

If  we  keep  faith  with  the  Pounding 
Fathers  and  if  we  accept  the  lessons  of 
our  history,  we  will  not  amend  the  Con- 
stitution under  pressure,  in  haste,  or 
without  taking  a  very  long,  thoughtful 
look  at  the  conditions  we  seek  to  change. 
Yet  today  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  a 
proposal  for  constitutional  revision  which 
has  not  been  subjected  to  the  time- 
proven  tests  of  legislative  prudence,  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pointed 
out. 

Barely  12  months  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  each  citizen  must 
be  equally  represented  in  State  legis- 
latures, some  ask  us  to  overturn  that 
decision  by  constitutional  amendment. 

No  one  has  pointed  to  any  evils  which 
may  flow  from  that  decision. 

No  wonder.  Fewer  than  half  the 
States  have  even  been  reapportioned 
under  it.  And  only  a  handful  of  re- 
apportioned legislatures  have  met. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  said,  the  amendment  we  are 
asked  to  approve  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  without  the  normal  considera- 
tion given  to  legislation  as  vital  as  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Although  one  version  of  the  proposed 
amendment  was  voted  upon  in  the  sub- 
committee, the  form  of  the  amendment 
we  are  asked  to  vote  upon  today  has  been 
barely  considered  and  has  never  been 
voted  upon  in  any  Senate  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

We  have  no  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee reports  from  either  House  of  Congress 
to  point  out  its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  carmot 
support  this  amendment. 

In  fact,  in  the  light  of  serious  defects 
in  the  amendment,  I  must  vote  against 
it. 

Yet  no  Senator  has  been  more  con- 
cerned than  I  with  the  problems  of  fair 
State  legislative  apportionment. 

And  there  has  been  plenty  of  cause 
for  concern. 

For  decades,  the  legislature  of  prac- 
tically every  State  has  been  grossly  mal- 
apportioned. 

The  majority  of  State  legislatures, 
some  in  flagrant  violation  of  their  own 
State  constitutions,  refused  to  reappor- 
tion themselves  to  reflect  the  radical 
shifts  in  population  which  have  occurred 
in  nearly  every  State  since  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Prior  to  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
reapportionment  cases,  the  legislatures  in 
more  than  half  the  States  could  be  con- 
trolled by  fewer  than  two-flfths  of  a 
State's  population. 

In  one  of  our  States,  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  population  could  control  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature. 

In  fact,  for  many  years  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  the  population  ratio 
between  the  most  populous  State  legisla- 
tive district  and  the  least  populous  was 
427  to  1.  The  382  people  of  one  small 
town  in  my  State  could  elect  as  many 
representatives  as  the  162.178  people  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  State. 


This  failure  on  the  part  of  most  States 
to  fairly  apportion  themselves  violates 
the  tradition  of  American  State  govern- 
ment. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  revolted 
against  their  mother  country  under  the 
banner  of  "no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." The  original  constitutions  of 
36  States  embodied  that  revolutionary 
principle  of  fair  representation  by  pro- 
viding for  State  legislative  apportion- 
ment based  completely,  or  substantially 
so.  on  population. 

What  happened  to  change  this  pre- 
dominant pattern  of  equality  of  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures? 

What  created  the  grotesque  and  unfair 
pattern  of  unequal  representation  which 
prevailed  among  the  States  at  the  time  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  reap- 
portionment? 
The  answer  is  simple. 
Between  1890  and  1960  the  population 
of  this  Nation  shifted  from  70  percent 
rural  and  30  percent  urban  to  30  percent 
rural  and  70  percent  urban. 

During  those  70  years,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  many  of  the  rural  legis- 
lative districts  created  during  the  19th 
century  moved  to  the  cities. 

But  the  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures stood  still,  frozen  in  the  19th- 
century  pattern. 

The  malapportionment  which  re- 
sulted from  the  massive  urban  migra- 
tion of  the  last  seven  decades  destroyed 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  in  State 
governments. 

At  least  69  of  the  99  State  legislative 
houses  in  the  United  States  in  1961  could 
be  elected  and  controlled  by  less  than  40 
percent  of  a  States  people.  At  least  52 
of  those  houses  could  be  controlled  by 
less  than  35  percent  of  the  population. 
By  violating  the  principles  of  fair  rep- 
resentation and  majority  rule  which  un- 
derlie our  entile  system  of  government, 
malapportionment  has  ripped  the  fabric 
of  our  Federal  system. 

It  has  paralyzed  State  legislatures  in 
the  face  of  modern  problems. 

Time  after  time  State  legislatures  ap- 
portioned on  a  19th-century  census  have 
proved  unwilling  or  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  20th-century  life. 

Time  after  time  the  people  of  the 
States,  clustered  increasingly  in  under- 
represented  urban  centers,  have  had  to 
turn  to  Washington  for  the  answers  to 
urgent  State  problems  in  such  areas  as 
health,  transportation,  urban  planning, 
education,  and  conservation. 

And  Washington  has  answered  these 
demands  for  essential  action  which  the 
States,  paralyzed  by  apportionment  sys- 
tems based  on  the  population  patterns 
and  problems  of  the  past,  have  been  un- 
willing to  recognize  and  remedy. 

I  cannot  support  any  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  perniit  con- 
tinuation of  the  gross  malapportion- 
ment which  has  imperiled  our  Federal 
system  by  depriving  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  States  from  fair  representa- 
tion. 

The  amendment  we  are  asked  to  en- 
act would  do  just  that. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
allow  a  State  to  malapportion  one  house 
of  its  legislature  as  long  as  the  malap- 


portionment is  approved  by  a  popular 
vote. 

No  standards  are  established  as  to  the 
degree  of  malapportionment  the  amend- 
ment will  permit. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  heard 
Members  of  the  Senate  decry  this  con- 
tinued and  growing  centralization  in 
Washington.  This  is  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons for  it. 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  will  pre- 
vent the  urban  majority  of  a  State  from 
malapportioning  the  legislature  in  its 
own  favor  and  then  ratifying  that  mal- 
apportionment in  the  popular  election. 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  will  pre- 
vent a  State  from  adopting  a  one-house 
legislature  in  which  the  representation 
of  racial  or  rural  minorities  is  unfairly 
diminished. 

Never  before  in  our  national  history, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  anyone  sug- 
gested that  any  of  our  basic  freedoms 
and  liberties  should  be  subject  to  a  popu- 
lar vote. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  the  extent 
of  our  freedom  of  religion  or  our  freedom 
of  the  press  should  be  decided  by  an  elec- 
tion. 

But  this  amendment  would  make  tiie 
value  of  a  man's  vote  depend  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  popular  election  on  a  plan  of 
malapportionment. 

I  must  oppose  this  amendment  because 
it  imperils  the  rights  of  the  minority  in 
the  States  and  because  it  subjects  the 
value  of  our  cherished  right  to  vote  to 
popular  opinion. 

These  perils  this  proposal  poses  to  the 
right  to  vote,  to  fair  representation,  and 
to  the  Federal  system  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution in  haste. 

If  we  amend  in  haste,  we  will  surely 
repent  at  leisure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  AncENl. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  year  probably  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
needed  reapportioning  in  one  or  both 
branches. 

I  also  agree  that  the  rule  of  one  man, 
one  vote  is  a  basic  rule  of  good  govern- 
ment. But  I  insist  that  neither  the  mat- 
ter of  apportionment  nor  the  question  of 
one  man,  one  vote  is  the  issue  here  to- 
day. 

The  issue  today  is  whether  one  man 
having  one  vote  shall  be  permitted  to 
exercise  that  vote,  especially  in  matters 
affecting  our  form  of  government. 

One  vote  without  the  right  to  vote  is 
simply  a  mockery,  and  that  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  would  let  people  vote  on  this  matter. 
I  would  let  them  decide  what  the  frame- 
work of  their  government  should  be.  It 
is  the  most  basic  of  all  questions  they 
could  vote  upon.  The  determined  effort 
now  being  made  to  deny  the  people  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  decide,  is  clear- 
cut  evidence  in  my  mind  that  the  people 
would  disagree  thoroughly  with  the  op- 
ponents of  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  support  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlgoperI. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, .  ^     ^ 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.   Mr.  President, 
I  have  some  remarks  in  support  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.    Complementary  to 
v/hat  other  Senators  have  said  in  support 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  amendment  would  offer  not 
only  an  opportunity  to  implement  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
would  leave  to  the  States  themselves  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  second 
house  of  a  legislature  is  to  be  based  on 
other  than  population. 

That  would  leave  the  question  for  the 
States  to  deteraiine.  If  the  States  desire 
to  have  both  houses  on  a  population 
basis,  they  can  have  that  under  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

The  amendment  would  not  alter  that 
right  at  all,  and  it  would  preserve  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  people 
of  a  State. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  more 
serious  hour  in  this  body  than  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  basic  nature  of  our  Republic.  I  want 
to  speak  on  that  subject  today,  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  preserve  our 
heritage  of  self-determination  within  the 
States  of  the  Nation. 

I  use  the  term  "preserve"  advisedly  in 
this  context,  because  in  these  days  of 
enormous  change  and  reform  and  ex- 
pansion of  government  any  appeal  to 
traditional  values  or  procedures  often  is 
suspect  on  its  face,  without  regard  to  the 
basic  issues  involved. 

But  the  proposed  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  TMr.  Dirk- 
sen], and  others,  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  appeal  to  tradition  or  a  suggested  re- 
turn to  the  status  quo  of  our  political  life. 
Instead,  it  is  a  hinge  which  will  permit 
us  to  open  the  door  to  future  apportion- 
ment of  our  State  legislative  districts, 
without  closing  the  door  either  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  this  regard 
or  on  the  political  heritage  under  which 
this  Nation  has  written  an  unprecedented 
history  of  achievements. 

One  fundamental  principle  which  has 
remained  unchanged  throughout  all  of 
that  history  is  the  Federal  system  and 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for 
the  American  people.  It  was  basic  to 
the  Founding  Fathers  in  their  break 
from  Great  Britain,  it  was  basic  to  the 
establishment  of  each  of  the  States,  and 
it  is  basic  today  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. We  would  no  more  attempt  to 
undertake  Federal  apportionment  of  city 
council  districts  throughout  the  country 
than  we  would  attempt  to  legislate  a 
monarchy.  Self-determination  is  an 
unquestioned  fundamental  in  our 
country. 

We  trust  the  people  and  we  derive  our 
powers  from  them.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  the  people— as  citizens,  as  voters — 
retain  all  those  powers  which  are  not 
specifically  enumerated  to  the  States  or 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  now  our  obligation,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  State  legislatures  them- 
selves, to  protect  those  powers.  It  is 
now  our  responsibility,  beginning  where 
the  Court  left  off.  to  make  certain  that 


no  man's  vote  is  reduced  to  a  meaning- 
less exercise.  It  is  our  duty  to  create 
effective  protection  against  abuse  of  the 
citizen  by  certain  political  interests 
which  would  use  the  Court  decisions  for 
self-seeking  aggrandizement  through 
minority  rule. 

This  the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment 
is  prepared  to  do.  By  the  simple  means 
of  permitting  the  voters  of  the  States  to 
determine  the  form  and  composition  of 
one  house  of  their  legislature— by  simply 
spelling  out  their  continued  right  of  self- 
determination,  and  always  against  an 
alternative  proposal  based  solely  upon 
population — this  amendment  will  provide 
periodic  opportunities  for  them  to  decide 
whether  to  apportion  one  house  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population  alone. 

Significantly,  the  opposition  to  con- 
tinuing this  right  of  the  people  is  not 
based  substantially  on  constitutional  or 
legal  grounds.    We  are  under  no  Su- 
preme Court  injunction  to  refrain  from 
acting  on  this  issue.    The  opposition  is 
based  almost  solely  on  political  precepts. 
Those  who  see  the  greatest  immediate 
gain  at  the  polls  through  the  so-called 
one-man,  one-vote  concept  are  those  who 
would  take  the  revolutionary  step  today 
of  denying  American  voters  a  voice  in 
the  makeup  of  their  legislatures.    Others 
of  us  who  see  an  inherent  danger  to  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  concept  of 
minority  rule   are  convinced  that  this 
amendment  is  an  essential  bridge  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future. 

The  opponents  of  this  proposed  safe- 
guard by  and  large  never  addressed 
themselves  to  this  subject  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Yet  today 
these  same  opponents  are  constantly 
criticizing  the  histories  of  so-called  mal- 
apportioned  State  legislatures,  as  though 
the  progress  of  our  States  throughout  all 
the  decades  past  were  to  be  measured 
against  this  standard  of  apportionment 
instead  of  the  realities  of  history. 

I  reject  this  criticism  completely.  I 
do  not  believe  the  histories  of  our  States 
need  apologies,  any  more  than  I  question 
the  capacities  of  the  voters  of  any  State 
to  engage  wisely  in  self-government. 

My  own  State  of  Iowa  has  a  State  leg- 
islature which  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  would  define  as  "malappor- 
tioned."  But  the  record  of  that  legisla- 
ture and  the  record  of  that  great  State 
are  sources  of  tremendous  pride  to  the 
people  of  Iowa  and  to  me. 

This  malapportioned  legislature  of 
ours  has  created  such  an  outstanding 
school  system  that  Iowa  today  can  boast 
the  highest  literacy  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

This  malapportioned  legislature  has 
created  three  great  universities  whose 
academic  standards  are  acknowledged 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world- 
Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

This  malapportioned  legislature  has 
developed  the  Home  Economics  School 
at  Ames  into  a  model  of  its  kind  not  only 
for  the  United  States  but  for  the  world. 
This  malapportioned  legislature  has 
given  the  State  of  Iowa  one  of  the  finest 
highway  systems  in  the  Midwest,  with  an 
outstanding  ancillary  road  system  to 
move  the  products  of  our  farms  to  the 
markets  of  America. 


And  this  great  malapportioned  leg- 
islature has  created,  maintained,  and  ex- 
panded a  magnificent  public  health  sys- 
tem, operating  efficiently  and  effectively 
under  the  self-help  concept  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill. 

And  so,  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  I  would 
counsel:  Look  to  the  States  and  you  wUl 
see  that  "malapportioned"  legislatures 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
They  have  balance.  They  have  cross 
sections  of  interest — economic,  geo- 
graphic, legal,  ethnic,  political. 

They  are  not  weighted  solely  by  a 
standard  of  numbers;  they  are  not 
weighted  to  favor  a  big-city  vote  over  a 
small-city  vote,  as  you  would  restrict 
them  to  do.  They  are  balanced,  and 
their    balance    is    their    formula    for 


progress. 

Iowa  certainly  is  not  alone  in  this  re- 
gard. The  great  State  of  California  is 
another  obvious  case  in  point.  Many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  allege  that 
California's  State  senate  is  the  most 
malapportioned  in  the  Nation. 

Yet,  as  the  No.  1  farm  State  In  the 
country,  Iowa  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  that  California  is  the 
No.  1  income-producing  farm  State  in 
America,  and  that  its  great  agricultural 
industries  have  benefited  enormously 
from  the  enlightened  farm  legislation 
coming  from  its  "malapportioned" 
legislature. 

I  call  the  Senators'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  California  also  has  an  enlight- 
ened FEPC  program,  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  highways,  most  progressive 
schools,  beneficial  welfare  programs,  for- 
ward-looking labor  legislation,  and  more 
protective  programs  for  the  aged,  to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  achievements  in 
which  its  "malapportioned"  senate  may 
claim  partnership. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  they  are  in  error  if  they 
assume  that  a  senator  elected  on  a  basis 
of  geography  is  less  able  to  vote  in  the 
interests  of  his  entire  State  than  one  who 
is  elected  on  a  basis  of  population  alone. 
And  yet  there  are,  I  admit,  certain 
services  in  my  State,  at  least,  which  th§^ 
government  and  the  people  of  Iowa  do 
not  provide  themselves — and  there  are 
two  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

First,  the  people  of  Iowa  traditionally 
reject  bond  issues.  Generally  speaking, 
they  will  not  commit  themselves  to  long- 
term,  interest-paying  obligations.  In 
the  last  10  years,  the  State  of  Iowa  has 
passed  one  bond  issue— $26  million  for 
Korean  war  veterans;  and  one  in  1948 
for  World  War  II  veterans.  The  State 
treasurer  says  that  it  would  take  2  weeks 
to  determine  the  number  that  had  been 
rejected. 

Second,  they  have  placed  debt  ceilings 
and  tax-rate  limits  directly  in  their  State 
constitution  so  that  neither  State  nor 
local  debts,  nor  State  or  local  taxes, 
could  become  oppressively  great. 

The  people  of  Iowa  have  refused  to  in- 
crease either  ceiling. 

Now  I  presume  my  colleagues  would 
say  that  my  people  have  refused  to  in- 
crease their  debt  or  tax  ceilings  not  be- 
cause of  an  overriding  sense  of  frugality 
or  prudence  or  fiscal  responsibility,  but 
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because  allegedly  they  know  they  can  get 
the  same  services  they  deny  themselves 
by  asking  Washington  for  them,  since  the 
cost  from  that  source  simply  would  be 
added  to  the  national  debt  for  their 
grandchildren  to  pay. 

This  is  the  common  assumption,  or  at 
least  the  common  claim,  of  those  opposed 
to  this  amendment — that  malappor- 
tioned  State  legislatures  are  a  failure, 
and  therefore  their  people  are  forced  to 
turn  to  a  burgeoning  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  their  needs  are  to  be  met. 

But  this  allegation  I  also  reject  cate- 
gorically. Has  a  single  Senator  from  a 
single  State  with  a  one-man,  one-vote 
legislature  asked  this  Congress  to  exempt 
his  State  from  Federal  programs,  on  the 
grounds  that  his  legislature  is  now  so 
efiBcient  and  effective  and  perfectly  rep- 
resentative that  his  people  no  longer  need 
turn  to  Washington  for  i-edress  of  their 
needs? 

Of  course  the  answer  is  "No."  And  it 
will  always  be  no. 

For  the  Senators  know  this  is  not  a 
valid  excuse  for  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  More  than  100  years 
ago  De  Tocqueville  foresaw  the  dangers 
of  government  which  would  seek  to  keep 
men  in  perpetual  childhood  with  minimal 
need  to  act  and  think  on  their  own. 

Today  that  danger  is  being  realized  in 
reality.  The  Federal  Government  has 
become  massive,  and  the  States  have  had 
their  capacity  to  serve  diminished  by 
those  who  are  sowing  tax  money  in  every 
possible  field  to  harvest  votes.  The  ag- 
grandizement of  Government  is  contin- 
ued, to  the  accompanied  weakening  of 
individual  will,  by  those  who  would  build 
power  by  promising  solutions  to  all  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  not  the  weakness  of  the  States  that 
has  fed  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Instead,  it  is  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  has  weakened 
the  States. 

They  will  be  weakened  further — and 
they  could  be  weakened  fatally,  to  the 
everlasting  detriment  of  our  country — if 
this  apportionment  amendment  Is  not 
passed  and  ratified.  For  without  this 
amendment.  State  legislatures  could  be 
reduced  almost  to  the  status  of  commit- 
tees for  city  councils  in  the  largest  cities 
of  the  States. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  to  consider 
carefully  the  political  consequences 
which  would  concern  us  all.  if  the  sub- 
stance of  this  proposed  amendment  is 
not  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Each  of  us  is  here  as  a  product  of  the 
political  system  of  free  choice  which  we 
hold  so  dear  in  this  Nation.  We  have 
competed  fairly — and  as  Senators  we 
have  won  on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis 
only  insofar  as  our  own  electorates  are 
concerned,  while  our  respective  elector- 
ates are  weighted  vastly  different  one 
from  the  other.  Those  of  us  represent- 
ing States  of  widely  diverse  interests, 
such  as  my  own  where  there  is  a  healthy 
economic  balance  between  agriculture 
and  industry  as  well  as  a  healthy  polit- 
ical balance  between  rural  and  urban 
voters,  believe  we  are  accountable  to  the 
whole  and  must  serve  the  whole,  rather 


than  any  favored  segment  or  powerful 
fraction  of  it. 

Now  if  this  system  of  free  choice  is 
denied  the  States — if  the  right  which 
was  theirs  until  2  years  ago  is  perma- 
nently abrogated — what  will  be  the  con- 
sequences to  the  States  themselves,  to 
the   Nation,   and   to   us? 

Considering  the  States  first,  we  know 
of  course  the  defeat  of  this  proposed 
amendment  would  insure  urban  domina- 
tion of  both  houses  of  the  State  legis- 
latures apportioned  strictly  on  a  popular 
basis.  Simply,  for  example.  New  York 
City  would  dominate  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  leaving  the  upstate  areas 
permanently  almost  voiceless  and  west- 
ern New  York  permanently  almost 
powerless.  The  pattern,  if  not  the  geog- 
raphy, would  be  the  same  in  Chicago's 
domination  of  Illinois,  or  Los  Angeles' 
domination  of  California,  or  a  score  of 
other  cities  dominating  a  score  of  other 
States. 

In  response  to  those  arguments  that 
this  would  assure  justified  political  rep- 
resentation to  millions  of  urban  voters. 
I  reply  that  it  would  also  deny  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  State  afifairs  to 
millions  of  additional  citizens  and  voters 
outside  the  largest  urban  areas — and  to 
deny  anyone  an  effective  franchise  can- 
not be  justified. 

And  even  if  we  prof>osed  to  justify 
it — even  if  we  turned  our  backs  now  on 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  cast  a  mean- 
ingful vote,  after  ourselves  voting  in  two 
successive  Congresses  to  preserve  and 
protect  minority  rights— even  if  we  ig- 
nored the  moral  aspects  of  wrongly  say- 
ing. "We  will  permit  by  default  the 
concentration  of  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few" — we  would  still  be  com- 
mitting an  error  in  political  judgment 
unworthy  of  any  Senator  who  has 
earned  election  to  this  Chamber. 

Let  us  look  at  the  inevitable  process. 

A  generation  ago  this  Nation  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conse- 
quences of  urban  domination  of  certain 
States.  There  was  incredible  abuse  of 
the  democratic  process  by  those  self -per- 
petuating political  machines  in  which 
political  power  was  looked  upon  as  pri- 
vate property  rather  than  as  a  public 
triist.  The  public  business  was  con- 
ducted more  by  coercion  than  by  consent. 

Fortunately,  in  the  never-ending  proc- 
ess of  perfecting  and  maturing  our  sys- 
tem of  representative  government,  that 
age  is  now  virtually  past.  The  political 
trusts  have  been  broken.  Government 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
cities  is  responsive  to  the  wills  of  the 
people,  and  the  governments  of  our 
States  are  responsive  to  the  electorate, 
rather  than  to  the  bosses  of  the  cities. 

Yet  suddenly  we  stand  on  the  brink 
of  reversing  that  progress.  If  we  permit 
the  major  cities  to  control  the  major 
States,  without  their  representation  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  checks  and  balances 
which  are  traditional  to  the  success  of 
our  country's  political  system,  then  in- 
evitably we  will  invite  the  creation  of 
new  bossism  within  the  cities. 

Without  question  the  great  masses  of 
population  now  swelling  our  cities  de- 
serve adjustment  in  their  representation. 


This  proposed  amendment  permits  that 
adjustment,  not  just  once  but  period- 
ically, regularly,  and  subject  to  their 
own  approval. 

Yet.  if  that  adjustment  is  levied  arbi- 
trarily and  without  regard  to  the  bal-. 
ance  of  a  State's  population,  then  we 
shall  be  permitting  great  masses  of 
voters,  in  the  words  of  Raymond  Moley, 
"to  work  their  will  and  promote  their 
interests  without  check  or  restraint." 

In  a  compelling  article  in  the  June  14 
issues  of  Newsweek,  Mr.  Moley  said: 

The  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  coun- 
tervailing forces  to  assure  deliberation  of 
debate  and  legislative  calm  these  days  may 
be  excoriated  by  the  gentle  knights  of 
change.  But  sober  reflections  on  the  mo- 
tives and  habits  of  the  people  in  the  mass 
must  tell  us  of  the  need  for  balance. 

When  power  is  given  without  limitation 
to  people  in  the  mass,  they  do  not  make  their 
decisions  by  individual  and  rational  choice. 
They  move  as  a  unit,  dominated  by  their 
social  and  economic  environment — and  their 
leaders. 

Mr.  Moley  continued  by  saying  that 
in  the  industrial  centers  today  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  are  the  political  bosses  and 
the  labor  leaders.   He  wrote : 

For  more  than  a  century  these  urban  areas 
were  boss  controlled.  Some  still  are.  But 
as  Federal  welfare  grew  after  the  middle  of 
the  1930's,  the  bosses  became  mere  procon- 
suls under  the  Federal  establishment  which 
had  unlimited  funds  to  supplant  the  ma- 
chine's treasury.  This,  it  seemed,  meant  the 
twilight  of  the  boss  and  the  machine.  Like 
Othello,  they  found  their  occupation  gone. 

But  Mr.  Moley  went  on  to  point  out 
that  reapportionment  will  throw  con- 
trol of  the  legislatures  back  to  the  city 
machines.  It  will  mark  a  revival  of  the 
old  order.  It  will  restore  concentrated 
power  without  checks  or  restraints,  for 
in  many  States  the  uban  organizations 
will  dominate  the  State  capitals.  And 
through  control  of  the  legislatures,  leg- 
islative majorities  machines-tooled  in 
the  cities  inevitably  will  next  redraw 
congressional  districts  to  perpetuate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  concen- 
tration of  such  enormous  power  that  the 
Representatives  of  no  more  than  six  cit- 
ies in  this  Nation  could  control  the  fate 
of  every  piece  of  Federal  legislation. 

To  those  of  us  in  this  body,  that  pros- 
pect must  be  a  compelling  consideration 
today — for  if  the  day  ever  arrives  when 
half  a  dozen  city  machines  control  the 
power  of  the  House,  then  Senators  we 
will  be  forced  to  prove  that  it  can't  hap- 
pen here.  As  realists,  as  products  of  the 
elective  system,  we  know  that  those  of 
us  from  States  which  do  not  have  one  of 
the  6,  10,  or  12  largest  cities  could  very 
well  be  reduced  to  a  ix)litical  impotence 
equal  to  the  silenced  millions  outside  the 
major  cities  who  would  have  no  voice  in 
their  State  governments.  Those  others 
who  do  come  from  those  States  with 
those  cities  under  those  bosses  would,  I 
know,  sense  the  political  perils  of  free 
thought  in  this  deliberative  body  if  and 
when  it  should  be  in  conflict  with  the 
will  of  those  few  lords  of  the  cities. 

This  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
change  we  are  facing.  It  is  our  oppor- 
tunity now  to  prevent  it  from  happening. 
We  may  never  have  this  chance  again. 


If  we  believe  in  the  need  for  balanced 
representation,  we  have  here  a  vehicle 
with  which  to  preserve  it. 

If  we  abhor  the  concentration  of  polit- 
ical power  at  the  expense  of  many,  we 
now  have  an  injunction  against  it. 

If  we  trust  the  American  voters  of  20, 
50,  or  100  years  from  now  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  themselves,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility today  to  permit  them  that 
choice. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  ours  is  not  a 
government  by  plebiscite.  But  if  its  de- 
liberative bodies  were  to  be  destroyed, 
we  would  do  far  better  to  establish  gov- 
ernment by  plebiscite  than  to  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  minority.  It  is  the 
decisive  minority  against  which  this 
amendment  offers  protection — and  for 
all  Americans  this  amendment  preserves 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  composition  of 
their  government,  in  the  scope  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  control  of  their 
governments. 

I  urge  you  to  reaffirm  this  freedom  as 
one  that  is  just  as  inalienable  as  the 
personal  choice  of  religion,  or  a  place  to 
live,  or  a  newspaper  to  read.  If  we  fail 
in  this  obligation  and  the  future  brings 
the  consequences  I  have  foreseen  here 
today,  or  even  a  modification  of  those 
ill-effects,  the  American  people  of  years 
to  come  who  inherit  this  political  legacy 
will  look  back  to  this  hour  in  1965  and 
say,  that  was  the  day  when  our  franchise 
was  betrayed. 

But  if  this  Congress  submits  this 
amendment  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion—and more  than  half  the  States  al- 
ready have  indicated  their  profound  de- 
sire to  approve  such  an  amendment — 
then  I  suggest  we  will  have  done  our  ut- 
most to  preserve  truly  a  great  society 
created  out  of  the  fabric  of  representa- 
tive government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  the  Dirksen  amendment  as  it 
now  appears  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
could  really  be  opposed. 

Perhaps  they  sincerely  believe  that  the 
one-man,  one-vote  doctrine  should  ap- 
ply to  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature. 
Insofar  as  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  require  that  doctrine  to  be  applied 
to  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  legis- 
lature, there  would  be  no  argument. 

The  argument  tiu'ns  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  second  house  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature.  To  those  who  believe 
the  second  house  should  also  be  based 
strictly  on  population — on  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle.  I  think  the  argument 
boils  down  to  this: 

The  opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment wish  to  have  the  principle  apply 
to  the  second  house  absolutely,  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  a  State. 

The  proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment wish  to  have  the  principle  apply  to 
the  second  house  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  State,  in  a  general  ref- 
erendimfi,  wish  to  have  it  apply. 


I  find  the  position  of  the  opponents 
very  inconsistent.  In  effect,  they  say 
that  they  want  the  people  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  second  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
unwilling  to  let  the  people  decide  that 
very  question.  It  seems  to  me  that 
either  they  trust  the  people  or  they  don't 
trust  them.  If  they  trust  the  people, 
they  should  have  no  difficulty  in  support- 
ing the  Dirksen  amendment. 

If  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  know  that  one  house  must  be  on  a 
population  basis.  And  if  the  people  of 
a  State,  in  a  general  referendum,  vote  to 
have  the  second  house  also  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  then  both  houses  will  be  based 
strictly  on  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  people  vote  to  have  the  sec- 
ond house  apportioned  on  both  popula- 
tion and  area — geographical  or  political 
subdivision  factors — that  is  the  way  it 
will  be. 

Furthei-more.  so  that  the  plan  for  ap- 
portioning the  second  house  is  not  locked 
in  forevermore.  and  to  enable  the  people 
to  review  the  situation  at  reasonable  in- 
tervals, the  Dirksen  amendment  requires 
that  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  out  the  existing  plan  after  each 
decennial  census.  If  they  have  been  op- 
erating on  a  basis  of  both  houses  appor- 
tioned according  to  population,  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  in  a  new  plan  with 
the  second  house  based  on  population 
and  other  factors.  If  they  have  been 
operating  on  a  basis  of  one  house  on 
population  and  the  other  house  on  popu- 
lation and  other  factors,  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  in  a  new  plan  with  both 
houses  based  on  population. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  protection  of 
racial,  religious,  and  political  minorities 
furnished  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  still  be  present.  If  a 
plan  of  apportionment  with  the  second 
house  based  on  factors  other  than  mere 
population  lays  a  foundation  for  discrim- 
ination by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  will  enable  a  Federal 
court  to  grant  relief. 

There  are  some  sincere  individuals  who 
express  concern  lest  one  house  of  their 
State  legislature  be  based  solely  on  pop- 
ulation and  the  other  house  be  based  on 
factors  other  than  population  in  such 
manner  as  to  cause  overrepresentation 
to  certain  segments  of  the  population. 
The  answer  is  that  this  is  for  the  people 
to  decide,  with  the   understanding,  of 
course,  that  discrimination  will  still  be 
prohibited  under  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.    As  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  supported  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  I  am  not  about  to  join  in 
supporting  any  measiure  which  will  undo 
the  work  we  have  done  in  this  deeply  im- 
portant area  of  human  rights.     If,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  referendum  by 
the  people  of  a  plan  of  reapportionment 
should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
disenfranchises  any  of  our  citizens,  I  am 
sure    the    Supreme    Court   would   very 
quickly  throw  out  the  plan  of  apportion- 
ment.   If  the  plan  of  apportionment  it- 
self would  discriminate  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  I  am  sure  the  Federal 


courts  would  have  no  trouble  in  throw- 
ing out  the  plan  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

There  are  some  opponents  who  allege 
that  the  plan  of  apportionment  relatir^ 
to  the  second  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture might  be  developed  to  perpetuate  in 
office  the  State  legislators.    This  position 
is  not  valid.    If  the  State  legislators  do 
nothing,  then  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture will  be  apportioned  strictly  accord- 
ing to  population.    If  they  come  up  with 
a  plan  for  the  second  house  which  locks 
in  these  legislators,  it  will  still  be  for  the 
people  of  the  State  to  decide  whether  the 
plan  will  be  approved.    And  if  the  plan 
is  not  approved,  then  both  houses  will 
be  based  strictly  on  population.   In  short, 
if  there  is  any  perpetuation  in  office  of 
any  legislators,  it  will  be  done  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  State  in  a 
general  referendum  and  by  nobody  else. 
As  a  member  of  our  Iowa  State  Legis- 
lature for  a  number  of  years,  I  took  part 
in  the  leadership  to  provide  reapportion- 
ment.    I   know   something   about   this 
problem.    At  the  time  I  served,  roughly 
30  percent  of  the  people  controlled  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.    Also,  I  happen 
to  come  from  one  of  the  largest  coimtles 
in  Iowa,  and  I  always  felt  we  were  not 
given  fair  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature.    This  is   not  a   Republican  or 
Democratic  fight.    Nor  is  it  a  rvural  and 
m-ban  fight  either.     Farmers  living  in 
my  county  were  as  underrepresented  in 
the  legisature  as  people  living  in  the 
coimty's  major  city.    And  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans  living  in  my  county 
were  equally  underrepresented.    I  sup- 
pose one  might  say  that  the  clash  over 
reapportionment  has  primarily  been  be- 
tween the  large  population  counties  and 
the    small    population    coimties,    and 
nothing  more. 

The  principle  we  are  striving  for  here 
is  one  of  reserving  to  the  people  their 
powers  of  government.    Under  our  sys- 
tem of  govermnent,  we  say  that  the 
people  retain  the  ultimate  power.    It  is 
not  the  Supreme  Court,  because  if  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  Court's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  people  can 
change  the  Constitution.    That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here — and  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  still  have 
to  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.     Once  ratified,  it  would  still  be 
left  to  the  people  of  a  State  to  decide 
the  makeup  of  one  house  of  their  legis- 
lature.  The  other  house  would  have  to  be 
on  a  strict  population  basis.   If  the  people 
wish  to  give  some  added  weight  in  repre- 
sentation in  the  second  house  to  mining 
areas,  to  ranching  areas,  to  industrial 
areas,  or  to  recreational  areas  because 
of  their  impact  on  the  economic  futvu-e 
of  the  State  and  to  the  job  opportunities 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  why  should 
they  not  have  this  right?    If  they  do  not 
wish  to  give  some  added  weight  to  factors 
other  than  population  and  they  wish  to 
have  the  second  house  based  on  popula- 
tion, why  should  they  not  have  the  right 
to  decide  this  for  themselves?    I  think 
they  should.    And  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Dirksen  amendment  Is  all  about — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  lay  to  rest  an- 
other fallacy.  There  are  some  who  sug- 
gest that  the  one-man.  one-vote  prin- 
ciple is  basic — just  like  the  right  to  free 
speech.  It  is  not  so.  The  right  to  free 
speech  exists  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels.  The  one-man.  one-vote 
principle  exists  only  at  the  State  and 
local  levels — not  at  the  Federal  level. 
It  is  not  a  true,  fundamental  right,  or  it 
would  exist  at  the  Federal  level  too. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.  Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  remain- 
ing time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] has  47  minutes.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  64 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  view  of  the  time 
situation  I  suggest  that  my  friend  and 
colleague  [Mr.  Dirksen]  use  some  of 
his  time,  and  we  shall  use  some  of  our 
our  time,  but  of  course,  we  shall  permit 
him  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sume one  might  call  this  "D-day."  not 
because  it  is  Douglas  day  or  Dirksen  day, 
but  rather  because  it  is  decision  day. 

At  the  outset.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  his 
associates  who  have  been  active  in  the 
discussion  of  this  resolution  for  their 
forbearance  and  kindness. 

We  have  tried  to  be  equally  forbearing, 
and  we  have  tried  at  all  times  to  co- 
operate in  the  interest  of  bringing  the 
issue  to  an  ultimate  conclusion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  assure  my  colleague  that  that 
has  been  our  intention  and  our  desire 
also. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  coun- 
try has  taken  note  of  the  issue.  I  have 
talked  with  some  who  have  been  through 
various  regions  of  the  country,  making 
observations,  both  political  and  other- 
wise. Let  no  Senator  believe  that  this 
issue  is  not  fundamental,  or  that  the 
people  are  not  taking  account  of  it. 

Let  no  one  for  a  moment  get  the  idea 
that  this  is  the  end,  if  perchance  we 
should  not  prevail.  I  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate before  that  I  play  for  keeps.  I 
made  that  statement  to  a  distinguished 
visitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George 
Meany,  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  one  of  his  assistants,  who  came  to 
see  me  this  morning. 

I  said  that  I  shall  use  every  weapon 
in  the  arsenal,  and  I  intend  to  do  so 
from  now  on.  There  will  be  no  hiatus 
in  this  effort  because  I  esteem  it  of  such 
importance  to  the  country.  If  I  get 
nothing  else  done.  I  hope  I  can  make 
some  telling  marks  in  the  Interest  of  this 
proposal  for  the  well-being  of  our  people. 
I  have  been  lampooned;  I  have  been 
cartooned.  A  local  cartoonist  likes  to 
cast  me  in  the  character  of  Red  Skelton. 
who  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,  but 
the  cartoonist  always  depicts  Red  as  a 
hobo  with  my  name  on  the  figure.  I  do 
not  mind. 


There  have  been  editorials  and  there 
have  been  particles  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  I  believe  it  is  now 
time  to  pull  the  elements  of  the  question 
together  and  see  where  we  are. 

The  genesis  of  this  struggle  was  the 
Tennessee  case  of  Baker  against  Carr. 
The  Court  said  that  it  was  a  justiciable 
issue.  But  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about  that  case  was  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  a  great  Associate  Justice,  Felix 
Fiankfurter.  who  said  the  Court  was 
getting  itself  into  a  political  thicket.  I 
have  seldom  read  a  better  or  more  classi- 
cal dissenting  opinion  than  that.  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  shared  with  Mr. 
Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  now  on 
the  bench,  the  sentiment  with  respect  to 
the  authority  and  the  competence  of  the 
Court  to  intrude  iself  into  this  domain 
and  undertake  to  become  an  amending 
power  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  a 
power  that  is  exclusively  and  carefully 
saved  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  for  the  people  when  they  in- 
itiate amendments  by  petition  for  the 
holding  of  a  convention. 

There  have  been  other  cases. 

Then  came  the  case  from  Alabama,  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims.  Interestingly 
enough,  that  happened  on  the  15th  of 
June  1964.  only  14  months  ago.  It  was 
in  that  case  that  Justice  Harlan,  after 
doing  a  great  amount  of  research  work, 
finally  wrote  what  I  regard  as  a  classical 
dissent   that  will   go  down  in   history. 

1  make  this  statement  in  all  kindness, 
but  I  doubt  if  some  of  the  Justices  did 
their  homework  as  Justice  Harlan  did — 
and  examined  all  the  debates  on  the  14th 
amendment,  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate — to  make 
sure  he  was  on  solid  ground. 

Thereafter,  of  course,  the  first  action 
came  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  there  were  introduced  a  great 
number  of  bills.  One  bill  in  particular 
was  introduced  by  the  former  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Virginia,  Repre- 
sentative Tuck.  That  bill  would  have 
denied  to  the  Federal  courts  the  au- 
thority to  entertain  jurisdiction  where 
representative  apportionment  was  in- 
volved. 

I  saw  the  weakness  in  it,  because  it 
would  not  be  retroactive  and  would  look 
down  the  road.  I  entertained  the  same 
idea  at  one  time,  but  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives brought  the  question  to  a 
vote.  Some  Senators  think  I  make  an 
end  run  in  the  Senate  and  circumvent 
committees.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  they  have  been  circumvented,  but 

2  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the  Tuck 
bill  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  it  looked  to  all  the  world  as  if  the 
climate  was  unfavorable.  What  hap- 
E>ened? 

What  happened?  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4, 
took  it  away  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  put  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  rule  for 
speedy  action.  What  was  the  result? 
By  a  vote  of  218  to  175,  the  House  passed 
it  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  where  some- 
thing fundamental  Is  involved,  the  House 
has  some  idea,  also,  of  how  to  expedite 
action. 


I  learned  my  rule  book,  after  a  fashion, 
a  long  time  ago.  When  I  see  that  I  am 
confronted  with  what  seems  to  be  a  hos- 
tile condition — I  say  it  in  the  utmost 
kindliness — I  then  have  to  look  else- 
where. I  am  reminded  of  what  John 
Ruskin  once  said.  There  were  three 
types  of  audiences — friendly,  indifferent, 
and  hostile.  He  said,  "I  will  take  a 
friendly  audience;  I  will  take  a  hostile 
audience ;  but  I  do  not  like  an  indifferent 
audience." 

I  had  a  hostile  audience  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  although  we  could  get  no 
consent  to  take  a  vote,  or  consent  to  vote 
the  following  week,  or  the  following 
week. 

But  when  the  situation  looked  favor- 
able to  the  opponents,  and  when  they 
observed  that  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  missing — all  of  them  repre- 
senting votes  for  the  proposal  that  I  have 
introduced — they  were  ready  to  vote;  and 
they  were  ready.  Mr.  President,  proxies 
cannot  be  voted  in  that  committee.  I  al- 
most lost  my  eyesight  once  and  had  to 
quit  Congress;  but  I  am  not  so  blind  that 
I  cannot  see  what  is  going  on.  When  I 
saw  what  was  going  on,  I  knew  that  I 
must  repair  to  the  rule  book  in  order  to 
have  done  what  I  wanted  to  do.  That 
is  precisely  what  I  did. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
I  tried  last  year,  in  the  88th  Congress. 
to  buy  a  little  time.  That  seems  to  be 
a  good  military  expression.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  teamed  up. 
and  the  interesting  thing  was  that  we 
had  some  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  we  brought  it  to- 
gether and  offered  It  as  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Then  began  the  business.  When  I  say 
"the  business,"  I  mean  that  all  the  vocal 
stops  were  opened.  We  could  not  tell 
how  long  the  debate  would  last. 

Then  came  a  substitute  for  our  pro- 
posal— the  Humphrey -Javits  substitute. 
Once  upon  a  time  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  could  stand  down  here  and  re- 
ply to  arguments.  I  remember  saying  at 
a  dinner.  "Now  we  have  him  where  we 
want  him.  He  cannot  reply  to  anything. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor." 

That  proposal  was  one  of  those  sense- 
of-the-Senate  things.  We  had  one  up 
once  before  in  connection  with  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal.  A  man  who  graces  this 
body  today,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Robert  Kennedy,  was  the  At- 
torney General.  When  we  pointed  out 
that  in  an  agricultural  bill  there  was  a 
provision  stating  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  shipments  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  he  dismissed  it  in 
his  opinion,  saying  that  if  Congress 
really  intended  to  do  so.  it  would  have 
said  so.  instead  of  submitting  it  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  So  that  proposal 
got  nowhere. 

Finally  we  got  together  still  another 
substitute,  this  one  to  order  the  courts 
to  give  us  a  respite  in  the  matter.  I 
used  the  term  "a  breather."  We  were 
not  fooling  ourselves  as  to  what  we  were 
up  against.  There  was  a  scheme  of 
events  that  made  it  difficult.  So  we  let 
it  stand.  For  what  reason?  We  all 
piled  off   to   the  national  convention, 


starting  on  the  22d  of  August.  We  did 
not  return  here  until  August  30.  The 
amendment  was  still  here. 

Then  my  friend  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  suggested 
that  Instead  of  ordering  the  court,  we 
urge  the  court.  Finally  we  disposed  of 
the  matter. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  [Mr.  Tydings]  at  one  time 
wanted  to  recommit  this  measure,  saying 
that  more  time  and  deliberation  were 
required,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I 
remind  Senators  that  last  year  this  pro- 
posal was  before  the  Senate  for  44  days. 
Twenty  days  were  devoted  to  debate. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  spoke  about  how 
cautious  and  careful  we  must  be  before 
we  lay  profane  legislative  hands  upon 
the  Constitution.  I  remind  Senators 
that  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Con- 
stitution when  Jefferson,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Paris,  huiTied  back  and  offered 
12  amendments.  Two  of  them  were  dis- 
carded; the  other  10  became  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Talk  about  taking  time,  I  think  we 
have  taken  all  the  time  we  needed  In 
order  to  cope  with  this  proposal.  But 
we  were  seeking  a  breather  then.  That 
was  where  we  left  It  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, last  year,  when  Congress  adjourned. 
But  I  promised  the  Senate  then  that 
I  would  resume  the  battle;  and  on  the 
6th  day  of  January  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  for  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  37  other  Senators.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  then  was  sent  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, presided  over  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  Hoosier  neighbor 
[Mr.  Bayh],  for  whom  I  have  great  af- 
fection. 

How  long  was  the  joint  resolution  In 
that  subcommittee?  There  were  17 
days  of  actual  hearings.  There  were  74 
witnesses.  There  were  121  statements. 
The  subcommittee  heard  professors, 
farm  experts,  labor  leaders,  Governors, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the 
House,  and  many  others.  Everybody 
was  free  to  come.  The  whole  subject 
was  explored.  At  long  last,  there  had  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  subconunlttee  for  the 
markup. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  almost 
evei-y  one  of  the  subcommittee  meetings 
was  held  in  my  office. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  subcommittee  is  in- 
debted to  the  minority  leader  for  his 
hospitality.  That  is  correct.  I  only 
wish  we  could  benefit  further  from  his 
hospitality  to  do  a  little  additional  work 
on  the  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  delighted  to 
turn  over  my  office  to  the  subcommittee 
in  order  to  hammer  out  the  differences. 
My  friend  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  on  one  occasion  said,  "It  has 
been  change,  change,  change."  The 
medicare-social  security  bill  contained 
500  modifications,  including  the  techni- 
cal changes,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  who  is  a  member  of  the 


Committee  on  Finance,  will  attest.  Five 
hundred  modifications  were  made  In  that 
bill,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that  it  went 
to  conference  with  the  House. 

Talk  about  changes;  a  Johns  Hopkins 
professor,  thinking  he  had  Isolated  one 
truth,  only  to  have  It  dissected  and  pxilled 
apart  by  his  associates  on  the  faculty, 
fairly  wept  and  said,  "In  God's  name.  Is 
there  nothing  eternal?" 

One  of  his  associates  said,  "Yes.  One 
thing  is  eternal,  and  that  Is  change." 
May  the  day  never  come  when  we  can- 
not work  our  will  and  impress  our  con- 
victions at  every  stage  of  the  legislative 
procedure  to  make  sure  that  we  try  to 
hammer  out  on  the  anvil  of  discussion 
the  truths  that  we  feel. 

That  we  did;  and  then,  of  course,  it 
went  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
shall  not  belabor  the  Issue.  I  have  had  it 
placed  in  the  executive  notes  and  cer- 
tified, because  I  wanted  the  world  to 
know  what  happened  in  that  meeting. 
Mr.  President,  if  anybody  wants  to 
find  out  whether  there  was  a  stacked 
deck,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
notes.  It  was  then  that  I  said  I  would 
get  It  to  the  floor  In  one  way  or  another. 
So  it  is  here,  and  it  Is  In  compliance  with 
the  rules.  It  Is  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  American  Legion  Baseball  Week, 
which  we  shall  take  care  of  In  time.  It 
will  not  begin  until  the  1st  of  September. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  has  already  introduced  another 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

An  interesting  committee  comes  vmder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  has  two  members.  I  am 
the  chairman.  I  am  the  only  Republican 
chairman  in  the  Senate.  My  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan].  and  I  can  meet  In  a  phone 
booth.  We  can  report  a  bill  and  then 
take  It  to  the  full  committee.  That  Is 
expedition.  We  need  a  little  expedition 
from  time  to  time. 

These  efforts  to  obtain  action  have 
been  tried  before.  There  has  been  ref- 
erence to  the  Stella  School  District  bill. 
The  distinguished  occupant  of  the  White 
House  used  to  occupy  that  chair.  He  is 
the  one  who  tacked  the  civil  rights  meas- 
ure onto  the  Stella  School  District  bill. 
It  was  a  claim  which  involved  approxi- 
mately $2,000. 

I  learned  my  techniques  in  a  good 
school  under  good  tutelage.  The  man 
who  occupies  the  White  House  pretty 
well  knows  the  rules  and  the  techniques 
of  the  Senate.  Incidentally,  if  anyone 
has  any  doubts  about  it,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  I  went  to 
see  him  concerning  adjournment — it  will 
have  been  2  weeks  ago  this  coming  Fri- 
day—I  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  prom- 
ised me  that  you  would  not  intervene  in 
this  matter."  He  said,  "I  have  not  done 
so." 

I  said,  "The  newspapers  say  that  the 
Vice  President  has  done  so."  He  said, 
"Yes;  I  saw  it."  I  said,  "Then,  call  him 
up  and  tell  him  to  stop  It."  He  said,  "I 
reassert  to  you  the  promise  that  I  made 
before,  that  I  have  not  Intervened  and 
I  shall  not  Intervene,  because  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  sign  a  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution.   This  is  for  Con- 


gress and  not  for  the  President  to  deter- 
mine." So,  here  we  are.  At  this  point, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  under  date  of  Sunday, 
August  1,  1965.  The  editorial  has  a  very 
fetching  title.  It  ought  to  make  me  feel 
good,  because  the  title  is,  "We  Vote  for 
Dirksen."  That  is  pretty  good,  is  it  not? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W^E  Vote  foh  Dirksen 
The  Dirksen  constitutional  amendment, 
which  would  modify  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man.  one-vote  ruling,  is  slated  for  a 
decisive  test  In  the  Senate  this  week.  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  and  Senator  Mansfield,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  have  agreed  to  seek  vmanimous 
consent  tomorrow  for  a  showdown  vote  on 
Wednesday.  If  the  opponents  think  they 
can  block  the  two-thirds  Senate  vote  re- 
quired for  passage  of  the  Dirksen  proposal, 
they  presumably  will  go  along  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  appeal.  If  not.  if  they  do 
not  believe  they  have  the  needed  negative 
votes,  then  a  prolonged  "liberal"  filibuster  is 
to  be  anticipated. 

We  think  the  Dirksen  proposal,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  should  be  approved.  For  it  has 
been  significantly  improved  since  it  was  first 
submitted. 

At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  the  amend- 
ment, if  finally  adopted,  would  enable  State 
legislatures  controlled  by  members  repre- 
senting a  minority  of  a  State's  population 
to  apportion  one  branch  of  a  legislature  on 
factors  other  than  population.  In  other 
words,  one  house  of  the  legislature  might 
continue  to  be  dominated  by  a  minority  of 
the  population  over  the  objection  of  the 
majority. 

This  is  not  true.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
contains  two  key  provisions.  First,  assum- 
ing ratification  of  the  amendment,  a  State 
legislature  wishing  to  act  under  it  would  be 
required  to  submit  two  plans  to  the  voters 
of  the  State  in  a  referendum.  One  plan 
would  have  to  embody  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  concept.  The  other  would  authorize 
apportionment  of  one  branch  of  a  legisla- 
ture on  such  factors  as  the  people  "deem 
appropriate."  In  short,  at  the  very  outset  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  each  State  would 
have  to  approve  any  modification  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  last  year. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  change  In  the 
amendment  stipulates  that  any  plan  ap- 
proved in  an  initial  referendum  would  have 
to  be  resubmitted  In  a  new  referendum  every 
10  years. 

To  us,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the 
amendment,  far  from  protecting  entrenched 
minorities,  would  enable  the  people  of  the 
States  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  their  own 
form  of  government,  and  to  revise  their 
choice  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so  at  10-year 
Intervals. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable,  more  con- 
sistent with  OUT  democratic  process?  To 
oppose  it  on  "liberal"  grounds  is  absurd. 
We  hope  the  Dirksen  amendment  will  be 
called  up  this  week,  and  that  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  to  approve  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve It  was  Bruce  Barton  who  once  said 
that  "everybody  reads  a  commentary 
about  the  Bible,  but  never  reads  the  Bible 
itself."    This  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be  warned  at 
the  end  of  45  minutes;  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  told  that  I  have  used  It  already. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  this  amend- 
ment provide? 
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This  is  the  way  the  amendment  is  be- 
fore the  Senate: 

The  people  of  a  State  may  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  or  political  subdivisions 
as  factors,  giving  each  factor  such  weight  as 
they  deem  appropriate,  or  giving  similar 
weight  to  the  same  factors  in  apportioning 
a  unicameral  legislature,  if  In  either  case 
such  plan  of  apportionment  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  accordance 
with  law  and  with  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitution and  has  been  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  that  issue. 

That  is  the  simple  language  of  the 
amendment  resolution.  It  refers  to  the 
people.     That  is  a  great  word. 

I  continue  to  read: 

When  the  first  plan  of  app>ortlonment  Is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  under  this 
section,  there  shall  also  be  submitted,  at  the 
same  election,  an  alternative  plan  of  appor- 
tionment based  up>on  substantial  equality  of 
population. 

The  people  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  two  proposals,  not  only  on 
whatever  the  legislature  lays  before 
them,  but  also  on  the  proposition  that 
embodies  the  philosophy  of  the  finding 
of  the  high  tribunal  in  the  Reynolds 
against  Sims  decision. 

How  much  further  can  we  go  in  order 
to  get  back  to  a  Federal-State  system 
with  a  proper  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State? 

I  continue  to  read: 

Any  plan  of  apportionment  which  has  been 
approved  under  this  article  shall  be  resub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or.  another 
plan  may  be  submitted  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1,  at  the  November  general  elec- 
tion, held  2  years  following  each  year  in 
which  there  is  commenced  any  enumeration. 

Enumeration  of  course,  means  census. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  was  made 
was  that  they  can  make  a  plan  and  freeze 
it.  I  said,  "All  right.  We  will  see  that 
they  do  not  freeze  it." 

So  every  10  years,  plus  2,  when  there  is 
an  election,  they  go  back  to  the  people 
with  a  plan.  There  can  be  no  freeze. 
Once  more  the  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  on  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  one  man,  one  vote. 

I  heard  it  argued  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  EKjcglasI  and  by  oth- 
ers that.  "Legislatures  are  so  skillful  and 
adroit  that  they  can  get  something  on 
the  ballot  in  the  form  of  a  referendum, 
and  people  do  not  understand."  The  peo- 
ple understood  judicial  reform  in  Illinois. 
That  was  a  pretty  complicated  business. 
They  understand  bond  issues  for  schools 
and  highways. 

I  have  not  seen  anything  yet  that  they 
do  not  understand.  They  have  shown 
enough  perspicacity  to  turn  down  an 
overwhelming  number  of  things  that 
have  been  submitted  to  them.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  they  do  not  understand.  EkJ 
not  tell  me  that,  even  in  a  malappor- 
tioned  legislature,  justice  cannot  be  done. 

Our  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  in  the  Mj^isconsin 
State  Legislature.  He  and  I,  an^  our  dis- 
tin^'uished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI,  and  our 
friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  were  on  a  television  show 


downstairs.  We  laid  it  on  hot  and  heavy. 
There  was  no  kidding.  I  was  not  wearing 
any  16-ounces  gloves  when  I  slugged. 

The  Senator  said,  "We  have  apixirtion- 
ment  on  a  papulation  basis  in  Wisconsin 
for  both  branches  of  the  legislature."  I 
said,  "Yes;  but  why  not  tell  them  that 
it  was  the  legislature  and  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  brought  It  about?" 
That  is  the  difference.    I  want  to  go  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  the  Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court  that  brought  it  about. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  legislature 
of  Wisconsin  did  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  legislature 
had  failed  to  do  it.  The  State  supreme 
court  ordered  it  to  be  done.  It  was  done 
because  the  supreme  court  required  it 
to  be  done.  And  it  was  done  by  the  su- 
preme court  approving  a  plan  proposed 
not  by  the  State  legislature  but  by  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  a  decision 
made  within  the  State.  The  Senator 
should  not  give  me  that  line.  I  know 
better. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  that  we  ask 
for.  The  Senator  does  not  want  his 
neighbors  in  Michigan  to  have  that  right. 
I  am  his  neighbor.  His  father  and 
mother  used  to  live  in  my  district.  They 
were  good  Republicans.  They  always 
voted  for  me. 

The  Senator  does  not  want  his  neigh- 
bors in  Minnesota  to  have  that  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  burden  of  my 
argument  has  been:  Go  back  to  the 
people. 

There  was  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  that  State,  whose  likeness  appears 
in  an  oval  frame  in  the  room  containing 
the  likenesses  of  five  great  Senators.  I 
refer  to  the  elder  Robert  La  Follette. 
He  once  thundered  on  the  floor  that  the 
time  had  come  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  stop  the  legislatures  from 
picking  Senators,  and  let  the  people  send 
them  here.  A  dozen  Senators  walked 
out  of  this  Chamber  with  contemptuous 
sneers  on  their  faces.  That  prompted 
Bob  La  Follette  to  say,  "The  seats  that 
are  temporarily  vacant  will  be  perma- 
nently vacant";  and  many  of  them 
were. 

Back  to  the  people — that  is  what  I  have 
been  urging  all  along,  because  if  we  do 
not  have  a  Federal-State  system,  what 
do  we  have,  and  what  do  we  fight  for? 

The  erosions  are  bad  enough  as  it  is. 
There  was  the  Nelson  case  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Under  the  subversion  law  some- 
one was  indicted,  and  that  conviction 
was  sustained  in  the  courts  of  that  State. 
They  had  him  redhanded,  until  it  came 
to  the  highest  tribunal,  and  it  stated  that 
because  the  Congress  had  passed  the 
Smith-Connally  Act.  and  had  preempted 
the  field,  the  law  of  Permsylvania  had 
no  validity. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  cooking  on  the  front  burner.  That  is 
why  Mr.  Meany  came  to  see  me  this 
morning.  He  wanted  to  know  how  long 
it  was  going  to  last.  He  said.  "I  know 
how  you  feel  about  14(b)."  I  told  him 
that  even  if  he  couM  induce  the  Senate 


to  allow  the  Chaplain  to  have  a  vote  and 
he  should  vote  with  the  other  Senators 
for  its  repeal,  I  would  still  stand  for 
opposing  repeal. 

It  is  proposed  to  say  to  19  States,  "You 
cannot  legislate  in  that  field." 

If  we  let  this  decision  stand  without 
a  constitutional  amendment,  the  erosion 
will  continue. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  my  good 
friend  from  my  State,  Mr.  Yates.  I  once 
ran  against  him.  I  am  sorry,  but  glad 
in  a  way,  because  I  won.  What  was  done 
in  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act?  It  took 
away  the  veto  power  of  the  Governor. 
I  see  sitting  in  the  Chamber  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
a  former  Governor;  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  a  former  Governor; 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], a  former  Governor  of  that  State. 
There  may  be  projects  that  the  people 
do  not  want  to  see  in  Wyoming,  but  the 
Governor  of  that  State  is  not  going  to 
have  any  veto  power.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  that  p>ower  away. 

So  the  erosion  process  is  going  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  One  day  we  shall 
be  in  the  position  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  Democrat  from  my  State. 
who  occupied  the  Senate  Chamber,  who 
had  pink  whiskers  and  flashy  waistcoats. 

1  refer  to  J.  Hamilton  Lewis.  We  were 
staying  at  the  same  hotel.  He  used  to 
say,  "My  boy."  I  used  to  brush  the  par- 
ticles off  his  shoulders,  and  he  would 
say,  "Don't  do  that.  I  purposely  put 
those  on  there."  He  would  say,  "I  won't 
see  it,  but  you  will  see  the  time  when 
the  only  people  interested  in  State  boun- 
daries will  be  Rand-McNally,  for  there 
will  not  be  any  authority  left  in  the 
States."  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  ero- 
sion process. 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  that  when  the 
Constitution  was  called  before  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  his  State,  only 

2  days  of  consideration  were  given  to 
it.  It  was  ratified  63  to  11.  One  of  the 
members  had  15  amendments.  The 
convention  would  not  listen  to  him.  They 
said  that  next  week  they  would  consider 
them,  because  Saturday  and  Sunday  in- 
tervened. Then  they  turned  them  down. 
So  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
received  2  days'  discussion  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Maryland.  I  went  back  and  looked  up 
my  history  as  to  what  happened  there. 
So  do  not  tell  me  we  are  rushing  the 
amendment,  because  this  has  had  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  this  amendment  is  an 
attack  on  the  Court.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  respect  the 
Court.  I  would  be  the  last  to  attack  the 
Court.  But  this  is  a  remedy  within  the 
power  of  Congress.  Always  the  court 
decision  is  there.  The  people  can  make 
their  selection.  If  they  do  not  do  any- 
thing, they  automatically  come  under  the 
decision  in  Reynolds  against  Sims.  How 
much  further  do  we  have  to  go? 

It  is  said  that  the  population  basis 
works  well.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  that  he  must 
excuse  me  for  this,  but  the  city  of  Balti- 
more has  three  Representatives,  and  it  is 


entitled  only  to  two.  One  of  the  three  is 
Representative  Sam  Friedel.  Repre- 
sentative Friedel  and  his  two  colleagues 
have  52  years  of  cumulative  service,  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore  wants  to  keep  them, 
so  it  is  said  in  this  case,  "We  have  to 
ignore  population."  So  some  of  us  ignore 
it  in  one  instance  and  insist  on  it  in  an- 
other. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  Representatives  from  Baltimore 
should  continue  to  represent  the  city  and 
its  suburbs,  where  there  are  2  million 
people,  if  they  were  to  receive  fair  rep- 
resentation, and  that  there  should  be  a 
redistricting  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
We  need  fair  districting,  just  as  we  need 
fair  apportionment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  I  know  is  what  I 
read  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  One  headline. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  read  it  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  and  I  read  it  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  That  newspaper  loves  to 
cartoon  me. 

So  it  is  said  that  we  are  showing  haste. 
This  is  no  haste.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
an  attack  on  the  Court.  This  is  no  at- 
tack on  the  Court. 

It  is  said  that  it  reverses  the  Court. 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  go  back 
to  the  people.  If  they  fail,  they  auto- 
matically come  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Court  decision. 

Senators  speak  about  nonapportioned 
legislatures.  I  was  distressed  to  hear 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROXMIRE],  and  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and 
even  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  talk  about  legislators  In  the  State 
legislature  being  so  anxious  to  hold  on 
to  their  seats  that  one  could  not  get  a 
fair  shake. 

Do  Senators  mean  to  tell  me  that  only 
in  the  50  legislatures  is  there  a  lust  for 
public  oflBce? 

Look  around  the  Chamber  and  see  how 
many  Senators  are  going  to  run  again. 
My  colleague  is  going  to  run.  He  will  be 
73  years  old — perhaps  he  already  is.  He 
says  that  73  is  too  old  to  be  President, 
and  too  old,  perhaps,  to  be  a  judge,  but 
it  is  not  too  old  to  be  a  Senator  and, 
therefore,  he  is  going  to  be  back  in  this 
Chamber  if  possible. 

Look  at  the  list  of  Senators  and  see 
how  many  will  run  for  reelection. 

Are  we  so  different  from  members  of 
the  legislature  v/ho  wish  to  hold  onto 
their  seats? 
Oh,  indeed  no. 

When  I  got  my  first  taste  of  Congress 
in  1933,  and  I  was  called  Honorable,  and 
invited  to  dinners  without  having  to  pay 
for  them,  and  people  came  saluting  me  in 
my  ofBce,  I  thought,  "This  is  for  me.  I 
do  not  wish  ever  to  give  up  this  office." 
And  I  fought  to  keep  it  until  a  malady 
made  me  resign;  and  later,  by  the  grace 
of  the  voters  of  Blinois,  I  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  in  1950,  and  I  thought,  "The 
Senate  is  for  me.  There  is  no  germane- 
ness rule.  You  cannot  be  taken  off  your 
feet." 

The  amazing  thing  about  expressing 
that  kind  of  sentiment  concerning  the 


members  of  our  State  legislatures  is  that 
on  the  average  they  are  no  different  from 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  If  there  is  someone  well 
under  the  age  of  70,  let  us  say,  with  a 
great  deal  of  energy — and  I  exclude  my- 
self— who  is  not  going  to  rtm  for  reelec- 
tion, I  have  to  see  it. 

The  State  legislators  are  no  different, 
but  they  are  honorable.  I  have  found 
them  to  be  honorable,  and  I  would  be 
the  last  man  ever  to  demean  other  leg- 
islators in  the  State  bodies  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yet  v/e  talk  about 
malapportioned  legislatures,  and  about 
the  fact  that  legislators  wish  to  hang 
onto  their  positions. 

If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
request  some  time  from  his  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  measure,  because  this  will 
give  me  a  little  extra  time  which  I  shall 
need,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  need  only  1  minute 
to  reply. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Give  the  Senator  2 
minutes  because  I  gave  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
answer  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  be- 
cause he  has  referred  to  me. 

I  hope  that  in  the  many  decisions  he 
has  had,  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  this 
measure,  he  did  not  misinterpret  or  mis- 
understand the  thrust  of  my  discussion 
about  legislators  themselves. 

Having  been  a  State  legislator  for  8 
years,  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
what  they  do. 

I  merely  referred  to  the  history  of  the 
situation  which  seemed  to  show  that  in 
some  legislatures,  for  as  long  as  7  years, 
legislators  hung  onto  their  seats  in  places 
where  there  was  great  disparity  in  the 
kind  of  representation  which  was  being 
provided  for  many  areas. 

I  did  not  in  an>  way  wish  to  demean 
the  many  men  and  women  in  my  State, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  other 
48  States,  who  serve  their  constituents 
with  a  great  deal  of  honor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he  will  tell 
me  how  he  can  talk  about  a  malappor- 
tioned legislature  made  up  of  legislators 
who  are  so  anxious  to  hold  onto  their 
seats  that  they  are  prepared  to  violate 
principle,  and  by  adroit  and  skillful  ma- 
neuvering to  push  something  at  the 
voters  in  a  referendum  that  could  be 
probably  deciphered  only  after  taking  a 
course  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Al- 
though it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  a 
burden  on  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  would  not  do 
it.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  State 
legislators.  When  they  present  a  plan, 
they  must  present  two  plans. 

Then  we  come  to  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle.    There  we  have  the  one 


man,  one  vote  within  the  framework  of 
the  Federal  system.  If  that  is  what  the 
people  wish,  well  and  good.  But  evi- 
dently, that  is  not  what  the  Court  wishes. 
Senators  should  read  Justice  Harlan's 
decision  concerning  how  the  Court  mis- 
interpreted that  one  provision  in  the  14th 
amendment.  He  makes  the  point,  and 
quotes  the  debate  in  House  and  Senate, 
to  show  that  both  sections  1  and  2  must 
be  read  together;  but,  instead  of  that, 
they  pick  out  one  phrase  between  two 
commas  of  the  equal  protection  law, 
and  that  becomes  the  foundation  for 
Reynolds  against  Sims. 

That  is  why  the  Harlan  decision  is 
classic.  That  is  why,  one  day,  Congress 
will  have  to  act  on  this  matter  if  it  is 
to  save  the  Federal -State  system. 

Here  we  have  a  decision  which,  in  a 
way,  is  a  little  like  the  prohibition 
amendment,  when  Congress  said  to  the 
people,  "Thou  shalt  not"— "thou"  mean- 
ing "the  people"— "Shalt  not  manufac- 
ture, transport,  and  sell  spirits  with  a 
little  kick  in  them." 

That  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Constitution  that  a  stop  sign 
w-as  erected  against  the  people.  Find 
me  any  other  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  does  that  and  I  will  eat 
it  right  out  of  the  page  in  the  rule  book. 
How  long  did  the  18th  amendment  last? 
Fourteen  years — with  all  the  mischief 
that  went  along  with  it. 

In  1932.  my  party  was  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  out  of  oflBce,  and  not  the 
least  of  the  issues  were  bread  and 
booze — and  I  use  that  term  in  a  refined 
sense.  Those  were  among  the  great  is- 
sues on  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  went 
into  the  White  House. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  discernment 
of  the  voters  in  my  old  congressional 
district  back  home  gave  me  as  much  of 
a  majority  as  they  did  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. That  is  what  I  call  discerrunent 
with  a  vengeance. 

But,  that  was  one  time  when  we  held 
up  the  halting  hand  to  the  people.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  take  that  amend- 
ment out  of  the  Constitution — and  it 
probably  will  never  get  back  there. 

That  is  exactly  the  import  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  representing  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  representing 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  will  comply  with 
the  Court  not  with  what  their  people 
wish. 

I  go  back  to  "We  the  people,"  because 
if  that  is  not  fundamental  to  the  Amer- 
ican system.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
that  is.  We  have  made  the  issue  as 
simple  as  we  can.  I  believe  that  we  are 
on  good  ground.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  shall  win  or  lose.  I  know  that  the 
nose-counting  has  been  going  on  for 
many  weeks. 

There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to 
correct.  The  intimation  was  made  on 
this  floor  that  I  had  hired  the  publicity 
firm  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  did  not  know  that  such  a  firm 
ever  existed. 

I  could  not  accumulate  enough  money 
In  a  lifetime  ever  to  be  able  to  afford 
hiring  a  firm  of  that  kind. 
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I  do  not  even  have  one  publicity  man. 
However,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  I 
had  employed  this  firm,  and  that  it  had 
been  doing  work  on  this  project.  I  do 
not  know  who  hired  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
paying  them.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  firm 
is  working  on  it.  I  wish  they  could  do 
more  to  insure  the  success  of  the  substi- 
tute that  we  shall  be  voting  on  before  too 
long. 

I  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  is 
about  all  I  wanted  to  say,  except  for  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  things. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  time  to  stand  up 
to  our  resEHjnsibilities  as  Senators,  be- 
cause when  we  talk  about  "We,  the  peo- 
ple." we  go  back  to  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution.  When  we  talk  about  "We, 
the  people,"  we  go  back  to  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to 
that  great  red-haired,  square- jawed  Vir- 
ginian. Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wTote  that 
immortal  document.  He  said  that  gov- 
ernments derived  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Then  they  signed  their  names  to  that 
document.  John  Hancock  wrote  his 
name  so  high  and  big  that  the  King 
could  read  it  without  his  spectacles. 

What  happened  to  them?  Five  of 
those  signers  were  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish. Five  lost  their  lives  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Most  of  them  had  their 
goods  confiscated.  One,  who  had  13 
children  and  a  sick  wife,  was  harassed 
by  the  British  and  the  Tories  and  others, 
to  the  point  where  he  had  to  leave.  He 
returned  just  in  time  to  see  his  wife  pass 
away.     There  were  13  children  left. 

Those  men  were  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  principle. 

I  add  to  all  this  that  man  from  home, 
who  stood  in  Gettysburg.  All  my  life 
I  had  wanted  to  be  asked  to  go  up  there 
to  make  the  annual  memorial  address. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  asked.  It  was  a 
great  day  in  my  life. 

Lincoln  was  there.  He  stood  before 
a  crowd  of  5.000.  Who  knows  how  many 
heard  him?  At  long  last  came  his  en- 
treaty, and  then  his  prayer  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people  and  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

If  there  is  anything  to  this  Federal- 
State  relationship  and  to  the  sovereignty 
of  States,  that  is  hallowed  for  me. 

Some  may  want  to  throw  all  that  out 
the  window  and  say  that  that  is  old  hat. 
that  that  is  old  stuff,  and  that  we  cannot 
be  encumbered  with  that  sort  of  business 
any  more.  It  still  registers  in  my  blood. 
After  I  had  been  here  for  a  while,  al- 
most 32  years  ago,  I  made  my  first  speech 
back  home.  It  was  a  few  years  later.  I 
said  I  had  one  suitcase  full  of  ideas  when 
I  came  here,  and  4  suitcases  of  clothing. 
I  said  that  the  clothes  had  long  since 
gone,  but  the  ideas  were  pretty  much 
intact. 

Lyle  Wilson,  the  columnist,  has  said 
that  DIRKSEN  has  painted  himself  and 


his  party  into  a  corner.    How  stupid  can 
one  be? 

In  one  comer  is  Jefferson,  and  in 
another  corner  is  Lincoln;  and  I  am 
happy  to  stand  in  that  corner  with  my 
party,  and  go  back  to  the  people. 

One  wonders  why  I  took  exception  to 
the  substitute  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  using 
those  words  that  would  put  us  back 
where  we  started. 

I  want  the  people  of  Illinois,  as  the 
occupants  and  residents  of  a  sovereign 
State,  to  determine  whether  one  branch 
of  our  legislature  shall  be  apportioned 
according  to  their  desires,  taking  into 
account  geography,  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  population. 

I  am  sure  Senators  have  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  in 
1948.  Then  he  stood  where  I  stand  to- 
day, with  this  substitute.  He  said  that 
for  this  was  the  thing  which  the  State  of 
California  must  have. 

In  the  space  of  15  or  16  years  he  did  a 
180°  turn. 

There  sits  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  Four 
times  the  people  of  California,  including 
populous  Los  Angeles  County,  voted  on 
a  proposal  like  this.  They  had  their 
choice  of  voting  on  a  population  basis 
only  or  taking  other  factors  into  account. 
Four  times  they  voted  down  population 
alone.  They  knew  what  they  wanted. 
They  knew  what  was  good  for  their 
State. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  State  of 
California,  populationwlse  is  the  No.  1 
State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  I  know. 

It  would  have  more  Representatives  in 
Congress  than  any  other  State.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  it.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
my  own  State  surpassed  even  in  this 
regard.  Because  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia have  the  perception  to  understand 
what  they  must  have  for  a  State  like 
that,  they  should  vote  down  the  popula- 
tion idea  alone.  They  had  their  choice 
in  so  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  say  any  more,  or  that  I  need  add 
anything  else.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  conclude,  and 
save  the  remaining  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  wrap  up  this 
speech  by  telling  what  happened  on  the 
17th  of  September  1787,  in  Philadelphia. 
That  is  the  day  action  was  completed  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  first 
man  out  of  the  door  was  the  venerable 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  83  years 
old  at  the  time.  He  came  out  onto  the 
lawn  in  the  courtyard  of  Constitution 
Hall,  where  a  number  of  women  had 
gathered.  Among  them  was  the  leader 
of  a  group.  She  was  named  Eleanor 
Powell.  Her  father  had  been  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  Her  husband  has  been 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  quite  a 
politician  in  her  own  right.  She  walked 
up  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and,  presum- 
ably holding  him  by  the  shoulder,  said, 


"Mr.   Franklin,   what  have   we   got — a 
monarchy  or  a  republic?" 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Benjamin  Franklin 
said,  "A  republic,  if  you  can  keep  it." 

What  great  sentiment. 

That  Constitution  guarantees  every 
State  a  republican  form  of  government. 
We  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  because  it  is  rep- 
resentative. 

Coming  down  the  corridor  of  time  is 
this  great  echoing  challenge  of  Frank- 
lin— "If  you  can  keep  it." 

I  want  to  keep  it. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  go  along  with 
John  Marshall  Harlan  in  his  great  deci- 
sion, when  he  points  out  that  federalism 
is  in  danger  in  this  country,  contrary  to 
the  remarks  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  earlier  this  afternoon  on 
the  floor. 

That  is  the  issue.  It  will  not  die.  I  do 
not  propose  to  let  it  die. 

There  will  be  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion. There  will  be  a  place  to  hook  it  on. 
I  may  not  succeed,  but  this  I  must  do 
for  the  people  of  my  State  and  the  people 
of  other  States. 

I  can  only  add,  in  the  language  of  one 
who  saw  Caesar  with  all  those  stab 
wounds,  and  Brutus  with  his  apology, 
"not  that  I  love  Caesar  less,  but  that  I 
love  Rome  more." 

I  love  this  country.  My  parents  came 
from  the  old  country.  I  went  to  school 
in  overalls.  I  lost  my  father  at  the  age 
of  5.  Drew  Pearson  was  right  this  morn- 
ing when  he  referred  to  me  as  the  driver 
of  a  bakery  truck.   Yes;  I  was. 

Show  me  the  country  that  will  give 
any  humble  person  the  opportimity  that 
this  country  does.  I  do  not  want  it 
eroded;  I  do  not  want  it  soiled;  I  do  not 
want  it  impaired.  I  want  no  court  to 
somehow  destroy  this  great  inheritance 
that  has  come  from  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  vouch- 
safed to  us  the  greatest  government  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  for  which,  and 
because  we  hope  to  maintain  its  perpetu- 
ity, we  have  boys  12,000  miles  from  home. 

I  say  to  Senators — mark  it  well — "You 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  this."  It  will 
be  tragic  indeed  when  we  have  to  cam- 
paign and  say,  "We  are  sorry;  we  tried 
to  make  you  understand,  but  we  could 
not  and  so  we  can  only  say.  "You  do  not 
love  the  people.  You  do  not  trust  them." 
That  is  better  yet.  We  would  say.  "You 
do  not  trust  them  to  pass  on  this  matter." 

May  it  never  be  said  of  me  that  I 
quailed  in  the  endeaver  to  keep  my  trust 
in  the  people  and  keep  intact  the  power 
which  the  people  reserved  to  themselves 
in  1787,  until  they  are  prepared  to  for- 
feit it  to  the  Central  Government  in 
Washington. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
ply to  my  earlier  statement  today,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ill- 
inois, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  friendship — and  who,  I  am 
proud  to  say.  was  once  a  resident  of 
Maine  and  an  honor  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  College — called  attention  to  that 


part  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
which  states: 

No  state  without  Its  consent  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Because  of  this.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  if  a  State  should  not  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
founders  of  our  Nation  and  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  by  adopting  a  simi- 
lar "no  county  without  its  consent  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  m  the 
State  senate."  in  view  of  that  portion  of 
section  4  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  states  that.  "The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  indeed,  in  the 
most  specific  words,  and  when  the  anal- 
ogy was  drawn  with  this  body,  which 
is  not  selected  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, the  Chief  Justice  delivered  an  in- 
triguing note.  He  said  the  analogy  "is 
in  apposition." 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  that 
means. 

I  may  have  to  look  it  up  in  the  diction- 
ary, but  anyway,  that  was  a  sort  of  test 
of  the  analogy. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  compromise;  and 
it  was  done  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives. It  was  submitted  to  the  people 
or  their  conventions  freely  selected,  and 
that  is  why  we  have  a  constitution ;  and 
that  is  why  the  States  have  constitu- 
tions in  which  powers  are  fixed  and  del- 
egated to  the  legislature,  to  the  execu- 
tive and  to  the  judiciary. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  that  we  have  trusted  them 
since  1818,  when  we  came  into  the 
Union,  and  I  am  prepared  to  trust  them 
a  much  longer  time  because,  as  Lincoln 
once  said: 

The  best  rule,  after  all,  is  to  let  the  peo- 
ple do  pretty  well  as  they  please  with  their 
own  business. 

Mrs.   SMITH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  I  have  any  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  listened  for  55  minutes  to  a  speech 
by  my  colleague  full  of  charming  irrele- 
vancies,  which  covered  virtually  every 
subject  under  the  sun  except  the  amend- 
ment in  question,  to  which  he  referred 
only  incidentally  and  at  random.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  reply  to  such  a 
speech  as  that,  which  covers  everything 
and  touches  nothing.  I  am  unable  to 
match  my  colleague  either  in  oratory  or 
in  range  of  allusion;  I  shall  have  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  subject  and  be  prosaic 
and,  I  hope,  brief. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment are  opposed  to  any  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  subtracts  from 
the  equality  of  citizens  before  the  law. 
That  is  why  we  oppose  the  amendment 
of  my  junior  colleague.  Putting  aside 
all  of  the  obfuscation  and  deception 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  dis- 


cussion of  the  issue,  what  the  Dirksen 
amendment  really  seeks  to  do  is  to  re- 
voke an  inalienable  right  which  is  now 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  my  judgment  for 
ever  guaranteed  to  human  beings  in  the 
moral  law  which  lies  beneath  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  inherent  dignity  of 
man.  That  right  is  the  right  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
held  during  this  last  year,  men  and 
women  do  not  have  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  when  they  are  denied  an  ap- 
proximately equal  vote  to  that  of  other 
citizens  in  the  selection  of  their  State 
legislature  which  makes  the  laws.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  world 
do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  equal  citizen- 
ship and  are  not  protected  in  them.  But 
for  190  million  Americans,  the  greatest 
Constitution  designed  by  the  minds  of 
men  now  protects  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual not  only  to  stand  equally  before 
the  courts  of  the  land  but  to  stand 
equally  before  the  legislatures  which 
make  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  to  withdraw  this  right  by  giving 
the  rotten-borough  legislatures  now  in 
operation  the  power  of  self -perpetuation. 
There  is  no  getting  around  that  fact.  It 
is  an  awesome  and,  in  my  judgment,  an 
abominable  proposal.  The  great  decep- 
tion upon  which  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  rely  is  to  say  that  all 
they  are  doing  is  letting  the  people  de- 
cide, and.  according  to  them,  what  could 
be  more  democratic  than  that? 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  this  week,  this 
appeal  is  attractive,  but  it  is  also  decep- 
tive. 

First,  the  claim  of  letting  the  people 
decide  is  without  substance  because  the 
amendment  carefully  retains  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  malapportioned  or 
rotten-borough  legislatures— and  it  is 
now  admitted  even  by  the  proponents  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  that  the  present 
legislatures,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
malapportioned — the  initial  and  the  cru- 
cial decision;  namely,  the  ratification  of 
the  amendment  itself. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  legis- 
latures have  enacted  reapportionment 
plans,  most  of  those  plans  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  the  fall  of  1966,  and  the 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would^^e  an  open  invitation 
for  further  obstruction  and  delay. 

I  am  levying  no  special  charge  against 
these  legislatures  when  I  say  that  it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  human  beings 
to  hold  onto  such  power  as  they  possess 
and  not  to  divest  themselves  of  it  even  if 
they  should. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  retain 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  rotten  bor- 
ough legislatures  the  power  to  propose 
whatever  plans  of  apportionment  are  of- 
fered to  the  people  in  referenda.  They 
have  the  power  to  frame  the  questions 
and  the  terms  vmder  which  they  will  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  Even  though 
in  the  initial  referendum  there  must  be 
offered  both  a  population  plan  and  a 
malapportionment  plan,  a  rotten-bor- 
ough legislature  may  construct  the  pro- 


posal so  as  to  force  the  approval  of  a 
"less  bad"  amendment  rather  than  a 


worse  one. 

The  Colorado  referendum,  which  was 
held  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Lucas  case.  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
that. 

Third,  the  so-called  periodic  review 
provided  in  the  amendment  continues  to 
leave  the  actual  decision  in  the  hands  of 
the  forces  of  minority  control  and  mal- 
apportionment. There  is  no  requirement 
that  an  alternative  plan  based  upon  pop- 
ulation be  submitted  under  the  review 
following  a  subsequent  census.  A  legis- 
lature may  propose  for  ratification  the 
existing  plan,  which  may  be  one  of  gross 
malapportionment  due  to  the  previous 
adoption  of  a  plan,  or  due  to  population 
changes  in  the  period  since  the  prior 
referendum. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  pointed  out 
that  the  argument  of  "letting  the  people 
decide"  in  a  referendum  is  a  deception 
because,  in  addition  to  the  built-in  pro- 
tections for  rotten-boroughism  in  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  referenda  them- 
selves, generally,  are  not  an  adequate  ve- 
hicle to  express  public  opinion,  particu- 
larly on  something  so  complex  as  appor- 
tionment. The  facts  show,  first,  that 
actual  participation  in  such  referenda 
is  universally  and  absurdly  low.  In  some 
cases,  as  little  as  6  or  10  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  have  made  the 
decision  on  referenda  on  apportionment 
of  the  State  legislatures.  And  from 
available  data  it  is  clear  that  even  in 
referenda  submitted  at  general  elections 
decisions  are  made,  on  the  average,  by 
a  total  of  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
population  of  voting  age. 

Second,  it  is  overwhelmingly  clear  that 
referenda,  particularly  on  apportion- 
ment, are  subject  to  widespread  confu- 
sion in  the  understanding  of  the  voters. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  average 
voter  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
complex  referendtun  proposal.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  more  likely  to  ignore  the 
question  and  not  vote,  or  cast  a  vote 
without  understanding  it.  There  is  a 
good  question  whether  this  truly  and 
fairly  expresses  public  opinion. 

Third,  the  history  of  referendum  cam- 
paigns in  recent  years  shows  that  they 
are  subject  to  manipulation  by  powerful 
interest  groups,  newspapers,  and  other 
communication  media.  Referenda  have 
become,  in  this  day  of  modem  commu- 
nications and  propaganda  techniques 
the  tools  of  special  interests  rather  than 
acceptable  vehicles  for  the  expression  of 
an  informed  popular  will.  And  I  may 
point  out  that  the  special  interests  who 
may  control  the  public  understanding  of 
referenda  are  the  same  special  inter- 
ests who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  pre- 
serving rotten-boroughism  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  very  elements  are 
behind  the  present  movement  to  have 
Congress  submit  the  Dirksen  amendment 
to  the  States  and  to  have  it  ratified  by 
the  legislatures. 

Mr.  President,  another  deception  in 
the  arguments  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  the  assertion  that  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  accord  representation  to  other 
factors  than  population— and  now  these 
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are  called  geography  and  political  sub- 
divisions— in  one  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture so  long  as  the  equal  population 
principle  is  followed  In  the  other  house. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  no  one  will  be  fooled 
by  this  argument.  Since  the  forces  of 
rotten-boroughism  have  been  unable  to 
preserve  their  control  in  both  houses, 
they  will  settle  for  control  in  one.  And 
for  good  reason.  Minority  control  of 
one  house  of  a  legislature,  as  should  be 
apparent  to  everyone,  in  actuality  gives 
control  over  the  State  government  to  this 
minority  by  placing  a  veto  in  their 
hands.  By  that  veto  they  can  dictate 
what  the  final  legislation  shall  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us.  con- 
trary to  what  appears  from  the  facts  on 
the  surface,  is  not  one  of  urban  voters 
versus  rural  voters.  It  only  appears  this 
way  because  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  malapportionment.  The  mal- 
apportionment came  about  because  the 
distribution  of  population  changed  in  the 
last  75  years  from  being  equally  dis- 
tributed to  being  concentrated  in  the 
great  cities  and  suburbs. 

In  the  metropolitan  centers  of  cities 
and  suburbs  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion now  live,  as  compared  with  only  30 
percent  in  the  smaller  towns  and  the 
countryside,  whereas  70  years  ago  the 
situation  was  precisely  the  opposite. 

The  needs  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  much  the  same  whether  they 
live  in  rural  or  urban  areas,  but  because 
most  of  the  people  are  now  concentrated 
in  the  cities  and  the  suburbs  their  prob- 
lems are  intensified  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  Most  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, regardless  of  where  they  live,  look 
to  the  governments  of  their  States  and 
of  the  Nation  for  the  same  things:  An 
opportunity  for  their  children  to  receive 
an  education  commensurate  with  their 
abilities,  the  opportunity  to  live  decent 
lives  in  good  health  and  with  self-respect, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  real  issue  at  stake  here  is  whether 
the  needs  of  the  people  are  to  be  met  by 
their  State  governments  or  whether 
those  interests  who  oppose  protections 
to  the  consumer  and  the  revenues  neces- 
sary to  provide  needed  government  serv- 
ices are  to  control  and  hold  back  the 
activities  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  All  these  narrow  interests  need 
In  order  to  stop  needed  programs  for  es- 
sential government  services  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  is  a  minority  con- 
trol over  one  house  of  a  State  legislature. 
In  many  States  their  existing  minority 
veto  has  been  achieved  through  the  years 
by  an  alliance  with  representatives  from 
the  more  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the 
country.  The  retention  of  this  veto 
against  the  interests  of  the  great  masses 
of  consumers,  wage  and  salaried  workers, 
and  the  general  body  of  citizens  is  the 
real  purpose  behind  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  in  the  final  analysis, 
therefore,  seeks  to  pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  by  having 
them  believe  that,  if  the  mere  procedures 
of  representative  government  are  fol- 
lowed, it  matters  not  whether  there  Is 
any  substance  to  them.   To  say  that  some 


citizens  may  have  a  vote  worth  10,  20,  50, 
100.  or  1,000  times  the  weight  of  the  vote 
of  other  citizens  is  to  make  a  near  sham 
of  democracy  and  a  farce  of  constitu- 
tional, representative  government.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  stop  the  Dirksen  mo- 
tion to  substitute  his  amendment  for  the 
American  Legion  baseball  resolution, 
but  we  should  never  submit  his  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  Let  us  ultimately  hold  fast 
for  the  principle  of  substantial  equality 
of  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
State  legislatures.  Let  us  be  done  with 
rotten-borough  legislatures  and  vote 
down  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

There  have  been  rumors  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  at  the  last  moment 
the  proponents  were  going  to  bring  a 
modification  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
out  of  the  box  and  onto  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  a  vote,  in  the  hope  that  this 
action  would  gain  some  votes  so  that  the 
amendment  could  be  adopted. 

I  am  suspicious  of  all  these  last-min- 
ute tactics.  I  hope  that  if  they  are  used, 
they  will  stand  condemned  in  their  own 
right  and  that  we  may  vote  down  the 
Dirksen  amendment  or  any  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

THK   SCBIPPS-HOWARO   NEWSPAPERS   SUPPORT 
THE    DISKSEN    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Scripps-Hdward  newspapers  published 
today  an  excellent  and  convincing  lead- 
ing editorial  in  support  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  entitled:  "The  People  Are 
the  Last  Word."  It  is  sufficiently  im- 
pressive and  logical  so  that  I  desire  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain  includes  17  news- 
papers, respectively,  In  New  York  City, 
Pittsburgh.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Mem- 
phis. Birmingham,  Covington.  Ky„  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  Denver.  El  Paso,  Fort 
Worth.  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Knoxville, 
Evansville.  Albuquerque,  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  should  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  people  of  their  com- 
munities. 

I  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  ideas 
expressed  in  this  editorial  and  shall  sup- 
port the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Although  the  entire  editorial  will  ap- 
pear following  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
read  three  sentences,  as  follows: 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dirksen 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves. 

*  •  *  •  • 

If  the  people  in  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  wish  their  legislatures  to 
be  organized,  then  it  is  valid  to  question  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  other  ques- 
tions— who.  for  instance,  should  represent 
them  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  issue  now  before  the  Senate  is  funda- 
mental— the  right  of  the  people  of  the  States 
to  decide  for  themselves. 


ExHiBrr  1 


[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Aug.  4, 

1965] 

The  People  Are  the  Last  Word 

In  our  system  of  government,  as  spelled  out 
by  the  Constitution  and  every  other  princi- 
ple we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  final  word. 

But  a  substantial  number  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  although  generally  classi- 
fying themselves  as  "liberals."  are  opposed 
to  this  system. 

They  demonstrate  this  opposition  by  the 
bitter  manner  in  which  they  seek  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t.  in  an  amaz- 
ing ruling  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature"  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis — the  so-called  one-man, 
one-vote  proposition.  This,  despite  the  State- 
by-State  apportionment  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
despite  the  constitutions  of  most  States,  de- 
spite recent  and  specific  approval  by  the 
voters  in  some  States  of  a  difficult  system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  this  airy  decision,  although 
the  decision  had  the  effect  of  ripping  out 
most  State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  is  to 
write  into  the  Federal  Constitution  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois.  All 
the  amendment  says  is  that  any  State  may 
set  up  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  other 
than  a  population  basis  if — emphasis  on  the 
if — the  people  of  the  State  want  it  that  way. 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dirksen 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  Implication  is  that 
the  Senators  know  better  than  the  people 
of  the  States  what  is  a  proper  system  for  the 
States.  Since  many  of  these  Senators  have 
been  among  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
civil  rights,  their  Inconsistency  on  the  Dirk- 
sen issue  is  beyond  comprehension. 

If  the  people  in  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  wish  their  legislatures 
to  be  organized,  then  it  is  valid  to  ques- 
tion the  capacity  of  the  people  to  decide 
other  questions — who,  for  instance,  should 
represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Maybe,  if  these  anti-DiRKSEN  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  having  U.S.  Senators  chosen  by  State  leg- 
islatures. (We  wouldn't  favor  that  for  a 
minute,  but  it  is  Just  as  logical  as  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dirksen  amendment.) 

There  are  many  arguments  favoring  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  But,  regardless  of  all 
other  arguments,  the  issue  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  fundamental — the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves. 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  Is  the  only 
issue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  if  he  has  finished 
using  his  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  yet  quite 
certain  what  feat  of  magic  will  appear 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  up  all  the  time.  But  I  prom- 
ise that  unless  some  extraordinary  feat 
of  legerdemain  is  produced,  we  shall  take 
very  little  time  from  now  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
4  minutes  left.  I  suppose  that  in  4 
minutes  Houdini  could  probably  perform 
a  feat  of  magic. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  colleague  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  forbearance.  Since  he  has  that 
much  time,  and  I  have  only  4  minutes.  I 
think  I  shall  save  my  4  minutes  and  see 
what  wiU  happen.  I  assure  my  colleague 
that  I  have  no  aces  up  my  sleeve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time  on 
the  condition  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league yields  back  the  remainder  of  his 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
with  the  exception  of  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
with  the  exception  of  1%  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleague.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can 
say  to  my  loyal  friend  who  used  to  be  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  whose  perception  is  great,  except 
what  is  contained  in  the  amendment. 

It  just  states  that  the  people  may 
apportion  one  branch  of  a  legislature 
according  to  population,  geography,  or 
political  subdivision. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  to  say.  If 
that  is  not  clear.  I  am  quite  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  my  colleague  does  not 
understand  the  most  elementary  provi- 
sion that  we  can  couch  in  the  English 
language.  It  will  be  all  right  if  the  plan 
is  first  submitted  to  the  people  for  a 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  and  is  approved  by  a 
majority. 

How,  by  syntax,  parsing  a  sentence, 
or  by  any  other  grammatical  technique, 
can  we  make  it  any  plainer  than  that? 
The  Senator  said  that  my  remarks 
were  studded  with  irrelevant  statements. 
I  presented  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  to  say.  If  my  colleague  does 
not  comprehend  it  now,  I  shall  pray  for 
him  and  hope  that  light  and  under- 
standing will  come. 

My  prayer  will  be  like  that  of  Solo- 
mon's, because  I  shall  address  the  Lord 
and  say.  "Give  him  an  understanding 
heart " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
whether  all  time  has  been  yielded  back 
or  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  amendments  to  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  which  are  clarifying 
in  nature  and  ask  that  they  be  con- 
sidered severally,  and  that  the  one  desig- 
nated as  No.  1  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1.  strike  "or"  and  Insert 
"and." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  the  Dirksen  substitute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  My  amendment  would 
replace  the  disjunctive  with  a  conjunc- 
tive in  reference  to  the  three  factors 
which  are  permissible  for  apportioning 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature. 

This  would  bring  within  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  substitute  which  was 
submitted  earlier  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

It  would  require  the  employment  of 
all  three  of  these  factors  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  in  any  plan  sub- 
mitted under  the  amendment.  That  is 
its  intent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
cussed this  subject  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  also  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. This  is  a  clarifying  amendment. 
I  have  no  objection,  as  the  author  of 
the  substitute,  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Has 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  modified  his 
amendment? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes,  as  suggested. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  second  amend- 
ment  proposed   by    the   Senator   from 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  2,  strike  "similar"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "reasonable." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  that  was  the  original  terminology 
of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  It  was 
changed  in  the  revisions  that  were  made. 
In  the  case  of  the  apportionment  of  a 
unicameral  legislature  reasonable  weight 
could  be  given  to  the  three  factors  spec- 
ified under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  states  the  case 
accurately.  We  used  the  word  "reason- 
able" all  through  any  number  of  texts  of 
the  amendment.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
quite  how  the  word  "similar"  finally  got 
in  the  measure.  However,  I  presume  that 
it  was  done  in  the  subcommittee.  The 
amendment  being  rather  technical  in 
nature,  I  have  no  objection  to  accepting 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  legislative  history,  does  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  use  of  the  word  "reason- 
able" would  subject  the  measure  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  a  unicameral  legislature? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

clerk  will  state  the  third  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  "the  first"  and 

insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a";  and  In  the  same 

line  8,  after  "apportionment"  insert  "based 


on  factors   of   population,   geography,   and 
political  subdivisions". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this, 
again,  is  a  matter  of  clarification.  The 
amendment  would  then  read  as  follows: 

When  a  plan  of  apportionment  based  on 
factors  of  population,  geography,  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  vmder  this  section  there  shall  also  be 
submitted,  at  the  same  election,  an  alterna- 
tive plan  of  apportionment  based  upon  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population. 

Under  this  amendment,  alternate 
plans  would  appear  simultaneously  on 
the  ballot  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  people  voting  to  exercise  a  choice  as 
to  one  plan  or  the  other.  There  had  been 
confusion,  in  the  minds  of  some,  in  the 
use  of  the  words  "the  first." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  amend- 
ment mean  that,  not  only  as  to  the  first 
submission,  but  as  to  any  subsequent 
submission  after  a  decennial  census, 
there  must  be  two  alternate  proposals 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  ^.  ^^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished   Senator.    He    has   been    most 

helpful.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
regard  these  as  clarifying  amendments, 
and  quite  in  accord  with  the  assurances 
which  I  gave  to  the  Senate  that  I  would 
submit  no  drastic  or  significant  changes 
of  any  kind.  Having  discussed  these 
with  those  on  the  opposite  side,  I  believe 
that  they  will  agree  that  these  are 
clarifying  amendments. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Dirksen 
substitute,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  7,  substitute  a  comma  "." 
for  the  period  "."  and  Insert  thereafter:  "and 
provided  that  under  such  plan  the  people 
residing  In  the  less  populous  geographic  areas 
or  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  shall  In 
no  case  have  less  representation  in  either 
hovise  than  they  would  have  under  a  plan 
based  upon  substantial  eqijallty  of  individ- 
ual votes." 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  because  I  am  concerned 
about  a  weakness  in  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment which  could  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  citizens  in  less-populated  areas 
of  reapportioned  States.  My  own  State 
of  Delaware  is  included  among  the  20  or 
so  States  now  in  this  category.  Addi- 
tional States  are  in  the  process  of  being 
reapportioned,  and  this  weakness  would 
also  affect  them. 

Where  reapportionment  has  taken 
place,  it  is  the  legislators  from  a  State's 
more  populous  areas  who  are  generally 
in  the  majority.  If  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment were  enacted,  they  would  have  a 
decisive  influence  over  whatever  reap- 
portionment plan  was  proposed  to  the 
voters.  The  plan  could  be  based  on  any 
combination  of  the  factors  of  population, 
political  subdivisions,  and  geography. 
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It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume — from 
a  logical  or  a  political  point  of  view — 
that  these  legislators  would  draw  up  or 
favor  any  plan  which  would  lessen  their 
position,  or  the  E)Osition  of  the  people 
they  represent. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable  to 
supp>ose  that  a  plan  might  be  devised, 
perhaps  even  unintentionally,  which 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  citi- 
zens in  less  populous  areas,  and  these 
areas  would  not  have  sufficient  represen- 
tation in  the  State  legislature  to  stop  it. 

To  take  the  case  one  step  further, 
when  a  reapportionment  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  electorate  in  a  referendum, 
the  more  E>opulous  areas  of  a  State  would 
have  the  built-in  protection  of  numbers. 
They  could  vote  down  the  referendum  if 
they  felt  it  would  reduce  the  present  situ- 
ation in  which  they  have  an  equal  vote. 

Voters  in  the  less  populous  areas,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  have  the  vot- 
ing strength  to  protect  any  weakening  of 
their  present  equal  vote  status.  A  plan 
might  be  adopted  which  would  diminish 
their  representation  and  the  weight  of 
their  individual  votes. 

My  point,  then,  is  that  citizens  in  the 
less  populous  areas  of  States  should  be 
protected  from  this  danger  of  having 
their  individual  votes  whittled  down. 
The  rights  of  voters  in  these  areas  to 
an  equal  voice  in  the  voting  booth 
should  not  be  left  to  the  hope,  charity, 
and  political  good  will  of  the  legislature 
plus  a  bare  majority  of  the  State's 
voters. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  voting  rights  of  individuals  in 
the  less  populous  or  rural  areas  by  pro- 
viding that  any  new  apportionment  plan 
could  not  give  them  any  less  representa- 
tion in  either  house  than  they  would 
have  under  a  plan  based  upon  substan- 
tial equality  of  individual  votes. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
mean,  therefore,  that  no  apportionment 
plan  could  cut  back  the  present  position 
of  voters  in  less  populous  areas,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  their  vote  has  equal  weight 
with  the  vote  of  persons  in  the  more 
populous  areas. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, if  I  interpret  it  correctly,  would 
give  to  the  people  residing  in  less  popu- 
lous areas  protection  against  the  adop- 
tion of  any  plan  under  the  proposed 
amendment  which  would  lessen  their 
proportionate  share  of  representation. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     That  is  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  it  would  not  provide 
such  protection  for  people  living  in  the 
more  populous  areas  of  the  State. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct.  I  ex- 
plained that  in  my  statement  by  saying 
that  those  areas  have  a  built-in  protec- 
tion, because  the  populous  areas  have  a 
majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
and  a  majority  in  the  referendum. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  modify  his  amend- 


ment, the  addition  of  which  would  read 
as  follows: 

And  provided  that  under  such  plan  the 
people  residing  In  either  the  less  populous  or 
the  more  populous  geographic  areas  or  polit- 
ical subdivision — 

And  so  forth — 
shall  In  no  case  have  less  representation — 

And  SO  forth. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  thought  about 
this  matter  in  studying  the  amendment. 
As  I  pointed  out,  the  majority  have  a 
built-in  protection  in  already  reappor- 
tioned States.  There  is  no  need  for  it 
at  all.  The  amendment  is  needed  for  the 
protection  of  the  minority  which  does 
not  have  such  protection  in  the  legisla- 
ture or  in  a  referendum. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  built-in  protections 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  are  people. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  be  afraid  of  the 
people?     Let  the  people  vote. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
the  people.  We  are  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  would  not  the  Sen- 
ator accept  the  modification  of  the 
amendment  which  would  provide  protec- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  more  populous 
areas  that  he  seeks  to  provide  for  peo- 
ple in  the  less  p)opulous  areas? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  For  the  reason,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  that  the  ma- 
jority is  in  the  populous  areas,  and  they 
have  a  built-in  protection.  Under  the 
concept  of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  it  is 
the  minority  who  do  not  have  a  voice  or 
a  vote  to  protect  citizens'  right  in  the 
legislature,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
need  this  constitutional  protection.  The 
other  group,  the  majority,  have  a  built- 
in  protection.  They  have  the  final  deci- 
sion. I  have  confidence  they  would  vote 
to  protect  their  interests,  and  I  am  happy 
to  submit  to  their  final  judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
read  this  language,  there  is  no  specific 
guideline  whatever.  It  seems  to  modify 
the  substitute  so  as  to  provide  that : 

Under  such  plan  the  people  residing  In  the 
less  populous  geographic  areas  or  political 
subdivisions 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting, but  it  is  impossible  to  hear  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  am  in  control  of 
the  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1 
has  control  of  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time  opposing  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agi-eement,  the  senior  Senator  from 
IllinoiG  has  control  of  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
comment  shall  be  brief.  I  could  not  ac- 
cept the  language.  The  language  is 
rather  vague.    It  inserts  a  proviso  in  the 


language  already  in  the  substitute.    It 
provides : 

That  under  such  plan  the  people  residing 
in  the  less  populous  geographic  areas  or 
political  subdivisions  of  the- State  shall  in  no 
case  have  less  representation  in  either  house 
than  they  would  have  under  a  plan  based 
upon  substantial  equality  of  individual  votes. 

There  is  no  specific  guideline  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  less  populous  area  or 
a  more  populous  area,  either  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis  or  a  political  subdivision 
basis.  Frankly,  the  administration  of  a 
proposal  like  this  would  be  diflBcult  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  vidll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  North  Carolina  we 
have  100  counties.  Ninety-nine  of  them 
are  less  populous  than  the  100th  county. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Blinois  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  not  nullify  the  whole 
amendment,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, because  it  would  provide  that  99 
counties  of  North  Carolina  would  have 
to  be  given  the  same  representation  un- 
der the  one-man.  one-vote  system. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  that  is  so, 
and  a  comparable  situation  would  exist 
in  practically  every  State,  including  my 
own. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGsl  to  the  Dirksen  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  amended, 
to  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    As  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
modified. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (when  his 
name  was  called).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent and  his  pair  was  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

(No.  203  Leg.] 
YEAS — 59 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirlcsen 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 


Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlcli 

Case 

Clarlc 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 


Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Ga. 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 


Jordan,  Idaho  Smathers 

Kuchel  Smith 

Lausche  Sparkman 

Mansfield  Stennls 

McClellan  Symington 

Metcalf  Talmadge 

Miller  Thurmond 

Monroney  Tower 

Morton  Williams,  Del. 

Moss  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Mundt 

NAYS— 39 

Inouye  Morse 

Jackson  Muskie 

Javits  Nelson 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Pastore 

Long,  Mo.  Pell 

Magnuson  Proxmire 

McQee  Randolph 

McGrovern  HlblcofT 
Mclntyre  Tydings 

McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

Mondale  Y^arborough 

Montoya  Yoimg,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 2 
Long,  La.  McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  pass? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senate  is 
no  longer  under  a  time  limitation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  much 
time  is  being  allotted? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no 
time  limitation  in  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  agree  to  a 
time  limitation,  so  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly? He  could  take  a  full  hour  or 
\more.  Can  he  give  any  indication  of 
jhow  long  he  will  take? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  unanimous  consent  agreement  being 
made  after  I  finish  my  speech.  I  shall 
probably  take  between  45  minutes  and 
an  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  could 
take  an  hour,  and  perhaps  an  additional 
half  hour.  Senators  could  govern  them- 
selves accordingly,  if  he  were  agreeable 
to  such  a  suggestion.  Members  of  the 
Senate  could  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly insofar  as  their  engagements  and 
other  matters  they  must  attend  to  with 
their  constituents  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  ac- 
commodate the  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Not  the  majority 
leader.     I  am  thinking  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    It  will  not  take  me 
more  than  an  hour,  probably  consider- 
ably less  than  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  correct.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  Senators  will  please  cease 
conversation  or  retire  to  the  cloakrooms. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  1962,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  held  that  a 
challenge  to  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation in  a  State  legislature  put  for- 
ward a  justiciable  question  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution over  which  the  Federal  courts 
have  jurisdiction. 

Two  years  later  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
377  U.S.  533,  and  in  other  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  required  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislatme  to  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

Prior  to  these  decisions  the  Court  had 
almost  consistently  refused  to  hear  ap- 
portionment cases  on  the  ground  that 
these  suits  involved  purely  political 
questions  and  presented  an  issue  inap- 
propriate for  judicial  determination. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  dissenting  in 
the  Baker  against  Carr  case,  attacked 
the  foundation  of  the  Court's  decision 
when  he  said : 

The  notion  that  representation  propor- 
tioned to  the  geographic  spread  of  population 
is  so  universally  accepted  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  equality  between  man  and  man  that 
it  must  be  taken  to  be  the  standard  of  a 
political  equality  preserved  by  the  14th 
amendment — that  it  Is,  in  appellants'  words 
"the  basic  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment"— is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  not  true. 


troversies — the  14th  amendment,  "itself  a 
historical  product"  provides  no  guide  fCM- 
Judicial  oversight  of  the  representation 
problem. 

In  deciding  that  each  house  of  a  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis,  the  Supreme  Court  totally 
ignored  the  legislative  history  of  the  14th 
amendment — the  concept  of  that  amend- 
ment held  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  which  promoted 
its  adoption  and  the  political  practices 
of  the  State  from  the  begirming  of  the 
Federal  Union. 

Of  the  23  loyal  States  which  ratified 
the  14th  amendment  prior  to  1870,  15 
had  State  legislatures  apportioned  on  a 
basis  other  than  population.  No  one  has 
yet  been  bold  enough  to  suggest  that 
the  State  legislatures  who  participated 
in  ratification  had  a  desire  or  intent  to 
invalidate  their  own  legislative  bodies. 

Six  of  the  ten  Southern  States  which 
were  required  to  ratify  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  a  condition  to  their  readmission 
to  the  Union  had  legislative  systems  far 
different  from  those  now  made  manda- 
tory by  the  Court. 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  could 
point  to  no  single  statement  in  the  en- 
tire legislative  history  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment which  supported  its  invasion  of 
States  rights  and  its  overturning  of  the 
discretion  of  the  people  of  those  States. 

The  Court's  shocking  assault  upon  the 
foundation  of  our  Federal-State  relation- 
ship calls  to  mind  the  warning  given  to 
the  American  people  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress.  Lincoln  said : 


Justice  Frankfurter  continued: 
However    desirable    and    however    desired 
by  some  among  the  great  political  thinkers 
and  framers  of  our  Government,  It  has  never 
been   generally   practiced,   today   or   In   the 
past.     It  was  not  the  English  system,  It  was 
not  the  colonial  system,  it  was  not  the  sys- 
tem chosen  for  the  National  Government  by 
the  Constitution,  It  was  not  the  system  ex- 
clusively   or    even    predominantly    practiced 
by  the  States  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment,  It  Is  not  predominantly 
practiced     by     the     States     today.     Unless 
Judges,  the  Judges  of  this  Court,  are  to  make 
their  private  views  of  political  wisdom  the 
measure  of   the   Constitution — views  which 
in  all  honesty  cannot  but  give  the  appear- 
ance, If  not  reflect  the  reality,  of  Involve- 
ment with  the  business  of  partisan  politics 
so  Inescapably  a  part  of  apportionment  con- 


The  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  If 
the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people  Is  to 
be  Irrevocably  fixed  by  the  wide  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  •  •  •  the  people  will 
have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having 
to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  that  eminent 
trlbiinal. 

Lincoln  was  right.  When  vital  deci- 
sions are  made  by  a  judicial  tribunal 
without  regard  to  the  rights  and  wishes 
of  the  States  and  the  people  generally, 
there  is  a  passing  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  we  live  under  a  judicial 
oligarchy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  document  that  may  be  amended  by 
the  action  of  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States.  If  it  has 
deficiencies — if  it  needs  improvement— 
the  amendment  process  is  the  clearest 
and  surest  way  of  political  reform. 

In  the  reapportionment  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  done  more  than  inter- 
pret the  Constitution.  It  has  amended  it. 
This  was  brought  clearly  to  light  by  the 
views  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  who  said : 

The  vitality  of  our  political  system,  on 
which  In  the  last  analysis  all  else  depends,  is 
weakened  by  reliance  on  the  Judiciary  for 
political  reform. 

Justice  Harlan  also  said: 

When,  In  the  name  of  political  Interpreta- 
tion, the  covirt  adds  something  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  was  deliberately  excluded  from 
It.  the  Court  In  reality  substitutes  its  view 
of  what  should  be  so  for  the  amendment 
process. 
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For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  it 
has  been  the  right  of  each  State  or  the 
people  of  that  State  to  decide  under 
which  political  system  they  shall  operate. 

Operating  under  this  right  or  principle, 
the  State  of  Colorado  reapportioned  and 
restructured  its  legislature.  One  house 
was  established  on  the  equal  representa- 
tion or  one-man,  one-vote  theory.  The 
legislature  left  up  to  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado the  determination  as  to  what  system 
should  prevail  in  the  other  House. 

In  a  referendum  the  people  of  Colorado 
decided  to  adopt  a  system  which  took 
into  account  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. Yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  cast  aside  the  will  of  the 
people  and  substituted  its  own  set  of 
standards. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  who  dissented  in 
the  Colorado  case,  exposed  for  all  time 
this  shocking  challenge  to  the  precedents 
and  practices  of  a  free  society  when  he 
said: 

What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convert  a 
particular  political  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 
50  States  without  regard  and  without  respect 
for  the  many  Individualized  and  differenti- 
ated characteristics  of  each  State,  character- 
istics stemming  from  each  State's  distinct 
history,  geography,  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  political  heritage.  Even  if  it  were 
thought  that  the  rule  announced  by  the 
Court  is,  as  a  matter  of  political  theory,  the 
most  desirable  general  rule  which  can  be  de- 
vised as  a  basis  for  the  makeup  of  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  a  typical  State,  I  could 
not  Join  in  the  fabrication  of  a  constitutional 
mandate  which  Imports  and  forever  freezes 
one  theory  of  political  thought  into  our  Con- 
stitution, and  forever  denies  to  every  State 
any  opportunity  for  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive innovation  in  the  design  of  Its  demo- 
cratic institutions,  so  as  to  accommodate 
within  a  system  of  representative  goverrunent 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  diverse  groups 
of  people,  without  subjecting  any  group  or 
class  to  absolute  domination  by  a  geographi- 
cally concentrated  or  highly  organized  ma- 
jority. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has  brought 
about  a  political  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  gainsaid. 

As  of  March  of  this  year,  all  States  but 
Oregon  and  South  Carolina  have  been 
involved  in  reapportionment  matters. 
Forty-four  States  have  been  parties  in 
Federal  and  State  court  suits.  Four  of 
these  States  were  reapportioned  by  the 
courts,  while  22  others  are  under  order 
to  reapportion  one  or  both  houses  of  their 
legislatures. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  several  legis- 
latures have  petitioned  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  allow  States  to 
apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population. 

Those  who  feel  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  only  by  the  processes 
described  in  that  document  believe  that 
in  Reynolds  against  Sims  the  Highest 
Court  attempted  to  insert  in  our  funda- 
mental charter  its  own  notions  with  re- 
spect to  political  representation. 

These  observers — and  I  count  myself 
as  one  of  them — recall  with  amuse- 
ment— and,  yes,  sadness — the  vast 
change  that  has  come  over  the  views  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  since  he  be- 
came insulated  from  everyday  political 


life.  While  Governor  of  California, 
Warren  said: 

Many  California  counties  are  far  more  Im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  State.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  been  in  favor  of  restricting  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate  to  a  strictly  popula- 
tion basis. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced 
representation  to  the  States  of  the  Union — 
squal  representation  in  one  house  and  pro- 
portionate representation  based  on  popula- 
tion in  the  other. 

Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  in  our  State,  even 
though  it  has  served  us  well  and  is  strictly 
in  accord  with  American  tradition  and  the 
pattern   of   our   National   Government. 

There  was  a  time  when  California  was 
completely  dominated  by  boss  rule.  The 
liberal  election  laws  and  legislative  reappor- 
tionment of  the  system  have  liberated  us 
from  such  domination.  Any  weakening  of 
the  laws  would  Invite  a  return  to  boss  rule 
which  we  are  now  happily  rid  of. 

Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
progress  under  our  present  system  of  legis- 
lative representation.  I  believe  we  should 
keep  it. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
who  believe  that  our  States  have  made 
remarkable  progress  under  legislative 
systems  devised  by  our  people  and  their 
elected  representatives. 

Earl  Warren  was  right  in  1948  when 
he  favored  an  apportionment  which  re- 
flected the  will  and  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  California.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues who  joined  him  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  are  wrong  now  in  attempt- 
ing to  impose  on  California  and  all  other 
States  a  legislative  scheme  which  com- 
ports with  their  o^\ti  political  ideology — 
an  imposition  or  intrusion  that  finds  no 
support  in  the  Constitution  itself  or  in 
the  statements  of  the  authors  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
American  Constitution  did  not  cover 
legislative  apportionments  in  1904,  In 
1924.  or  1944.  Yet.  the  Court  held  that 
it  did  in  1964. 

The  political  bosses  in  the  larger  cities 
are  ecstatic  with  joy.  The  judicial  lever 
has  opened  the  door  for  their  political 
combines,  and  there  is  virtually  no  limit 
to  a  possible  expansion  of  boss  power. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  those  who  warmly  endorse  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  the 
first  to  complain  If  the  Court's  concept 
of  equity  and  justice  were  to  be  trans- 
ported and  applied  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

In  that  Assembly  at  the  U.N.,  176,000 
people  from  Iceland  have  as  many  votes 
as  nearly  a  half  a  billion  people  from 
the  nation  of  India. 

As  one  writer  said,  if  delegates  to  the 
U.N.  were  appointed  solely  by  popula- 
tion, India  would  have  2,489  delegates  to 
Iceland's  1. 

Do  any  of  these  advocates  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  suggest  that  Egypt 
should  be  allowed  to  outvote  Israel  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  1?  No,  on  this  ques- 
tion the  one-man,  one-vote  crowd  is 
curiously  silent. 

Those  who  want  the  Supreme  Court  to 
prescribe  the  makeup  of  our  State  legis- 
latures tell  moving  tales  about  how  the 


big  cities  are  neglected  by  rural  legisla- 
tors. They  ignore  the  fact  that  in  study 
after  study,  political  scientists  have  con- 
cluded that  when  cities  fail  to  get  what 
they  want,  it  is  generally  the  result  of 
squabbling  between  city  Republicans  and 
city  Democrats. 

Prof.  David  Derge,  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, did  an  analysis  of  every  rollcall  vote 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature  between  1948 
and  1959.    He  concluded: 

The  city's  bitterest  opponents  in  the  legis- 
lature are  political  enemies  from  within  its 
own  walls,  and  those  camped  in  the  adjoin- 
ing suburban  areas. 

Dr.  Murray  Clark  Havens,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  reports: 

In  the  case  of  rural  splits,  which  were  fre- 
quent, urban  representatives,  fairly  well 
united  themselves,  found  It  relatively  easy 
to  employ  the  ancient  political  device  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

After  studying  the  actions  of  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature,  George  D.  Young,  of 
Missouri,  concluded: 

In  the  house,  the  dlflSculty  In  passing  city 
legislation  does  not  come  from  rvu-al  mem- 
bers but  from  members  of  the  city's  own 
delegation. 

Indeed,  he  went  on  to  say: 

It  is  almost  Invariably  true  that  If  the 
city's  delegation  is  united  upon  a  measure, 
it  win  be  accepted  by  the  entire  general  as- 
sembly. 

Noel  Perrin,  writing  in  the  Yale  Re- 
view in  the  fall  of  1962,  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  in  Connecticut  half  a  dozen 
country  villages  have  been  wiped  out  for 
the  sake  of  one  city's  water  supply.  One 
of  the  villages,  he  said,  was  170  years  old, 
in  good  shape  physically  and  financially, 
and  not  a  bit  anxious  to  die. 

Examples  of  this  type  will  multiply  if 
the  people  in  each  State  are  not  per- 
mitted to  devise  the  composition  of  their 
legislature. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Con- 
stitution of  1776  called  for  representa- 
tion by  cities  and  counties  and  since 
1790  factors  other  than  population  have 
been  required. 

The  constitutional  mandates  contained 
in  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  were 
adopted  In  a  referendum  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. At  least  five  times  since  1891  there 
have  been  proposals  submitted  to  the 
people  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution,  and  five 
times  the  people  have  rejected  these  pro- 
posals, thereby  Indicating  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  language  in  that  constitu- 
tion or  their  feeling  that  change  was  not 
imperative. 

In  Butcher  v.  Bloom,  415  Pa.  438,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Bell  made  a  wise  observa- 
tion when  he  stated : 

A  rule  which  completely  disregards  and 
discards  history,  tradition,  geography,  local 
interests,  and  local  problems,  differences  In 
dialects  and  language,  in  customs,  in  Ideas 
and  ideals  in  each  State  and  also  In  many 
parts  of  each  State;  which  will  almost  in- 
evitably deprive  minority  groups  of  a  fair 
and  effective  representation  in  legislative 
halls  of  their  principles,  customs,  traditions, 
their  particular  problems  and  desired  solu- 
tions, and  the  preservation  of  their  cherished 
way  of  life;  which  will  insure  that  their 
interests  will  not  only  be  diluted,  but  will 
be    in    practical    effect,    frequently    Ignored; 


which  is  so  far  removed  and  so  different  from 
what  the  people  In  each  State  of  the  United 
States  have  believed  In  and  cherished  and 
on  which  they  have  for  a  century  or  more 
based  their  government  and  their  way  of 
life;  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand. 


Mr.  President,  let  a  word  be  said  about 
the  importance  of  the  proximity  of  the 
State  legislator  to  the  people  he 
represents. 

In   Vermont,   prior   to   the   Supreme 
Court    decision,    each    community    was 
entitled    to   one    representative    in    the 
State's  lower  house.     A  person  with  a 
legislative   problem   could   walk   a   few 
blocks  and  talk  it  over  with  his  town 
representative.      This    easy    identifica- 
tion of  the  citizen  with   his  legislator 
must,  under  court  order,  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.    What  Vermonters  think  is 
good  government  must  give  way  to  the 
notion  ef  men  in  judicial  robes,  many 
of  whom  have  never  been  in  ovu:  State. 
I   am    not   prepared    to    accept    this 
judicial  revolution  supinely,  and  I  co- 
sponsor  and  strongly  support  the  Dlrk- 
sen  amendment  which  would  restore  to 
the  voter  a  voice  in  the  apportionment  of 
his  State  legislature. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal have  led  many  persons  to  believe 
that  if  it  were  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, each  State  will  have  one  of  Its 
legislative  houses  based  upon  factors 
other  than  population.  Yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Dirksen  amendment  gives  the 
citizens  of  each  State  a  free  choice.  If 
they  so  desire,  they  may  structure  both 
houses  of  their  legislature  on  a  popiila- 
tion  basis,  or  if  they  so  choose,  they  may 
apportion  one  house  using  population, 
geography,  or  political  subdivisions. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  every  State  may  have 
a  legislature  whose  composition  is  based 
on  population,  even  If  the  Dirksen 
amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

What  do  opponents  of  the  amendment 
have  to  fear?  Are  they  afraid  that  the 
voters  will  repudiate  the  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Court?  Are  they  afraid  that 
the  voters  may  have  some  ideas  of  their 
own  as  to  what  constitutes  good  govern- 
ment? Are  they  afraid  that  the  city 
political  bosses,  made  secure  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  will  see  their  thrones 
trembling  when  the  people  speak? 

We  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate 
tally  will  be  on  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
but  we  are  sure  of  at  least  this:  That 
well  over  half— and.  the  earlier  vote  in- 
dicated, nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors will  support  it.  We  know,  too,  that 
a  high  percentage  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures recommend  its  adoption.  And  we 
know  also  that  people  from  every  walk 
of  life— fanners,  factory  workers,  house- 
wives—are asking  that  their  voices  be 
heard  and  we  should  not  ignore  their 
pleas. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  should  lose  on  final 
passage  by  a  margin  just  short  of  the 
two-thirds  requirement,  there  may  be 
other  means  available  to  protect  the 
voter's  right  to  choose  his  own  form  of 
government. 

If  the  research  I  am  doing  in  depth 
bears  out  what  I  think  it  will,  I  may  offer 


a  new  proposal  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  if  the  Dirksen  amendment  fails 
today  or  should  fail  of  passage  when 
offered  at  another  time. 

I  feel  that  in  the  full  and  proper  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Congress  might  well  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  objective  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  through  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 

One  may  ask.  How  can  this  be  so? 
Subject  to  modification  based  on  later 
research,  this  would  be  my  answer. 

The  opening  words  of  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Constitution  are: 


The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  enforcement  of  this  provision  Is 
of  a  political  character — exclusively  com- 
mitted to  Congress — and  as  such  is  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

Should  the  Congress  decide  that  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  is  the  right  of  the  people 
or  their  elected  representatives  to  devise 
what  shall  constitute  the  proper  appor- 
tionment of  their  State  legislatures,  why, 
then,  it  may  declare  unrepublican  those 
State  governments  whose  legislative  arm 
was  shaped  under  judicial  coercion. 

In  No.  32  of  the  Federalist  Papers, 
Madison  declares  that  it  Is  essential  to 
a  republican  form  of  government  that  It 
be  derived  from  the  great  body  of  the 
society,  not  from  an  Inconsiderable  por- 
tion or  a  favored  class  of  it. 

Can  it  be  truly  said,  Mr,  President,  that 
a  State  legislature  Is  derived  from  the 
great  body  of  citizens  within  that  State 
if  Its  shape,  its  composition.  Its  numbers 
are  determined  not  by  the  people  them- 
selves nor  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives? Nothing  could  be  more  unre- 
publican. 

The  opening  words  of  the  guarantee 
clause  are  "The  United  States  shall." 
This  is  the  only  Instance  in  the  Constitu- 
tion where  the  Government  by  its  cor- 
porate name  is  given  a  duty,  and  In 
Texas  v.  White.  7  Wallace  730,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  said  the  power  to  carry 
into  effect  the  clause  of  guarantee  is  pri- 
marily a  legislative  power,  and  resides  in 
Congress. 

In  the  words,  "The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,"  what  Is 
meant  by  the  tenn  "State"? 

In  Texas  against  White,  the  Court 
said: 

The  primary  conception  Is  that  of  a  people 
or  community.  The  people  (whether  dwell- 
ing In  a  particular  physical  area,]  •  •  •  and 
whether  organized  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment ♦   •   •  constitute  the  State. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  the  fundamental  Idea 
upon  which  the  republican  institutions  of  our 
country  are  established. 


So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion says  that  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  each  SUxte  a  republican 
form  of  government,  1';  means  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  authors  of  the  14th  amendment 
were  very  much  aware  of  the  great  power 
which  resides  in  Congress  by  reason  of 


the  guarantee  clause.    Indeed,  Senator 
Sumner  said: 

It  is  a  clause  which  Is  like  a  sleeping  giant 
In  the  Constitution,  never  imtil  this  recent 
war  awakened,  but  now  It  comes  forward 
with  a  giant's  power. 

Anyone  who  would  seriously  contend 
that  the  14th  amendment  places  a  limi- 
tation on  the  power  of  Congress  imder 
the  guarantee  clause  distorts  history  and 
Ignores  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Indeed,  when  the  Committee  on  Re- 
construction reported  out  the  14th 
amendment,  it  stressed  Its  strong  re- 
liance on  article  IV  as  that  source  of 
power  under  which  Congress  could  re- 
construct the  Southern  States  and  deal 
with  the  rights  of  the  people  in  these 
States. 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee 
maintained  that  it  was  for  Congress,  not 
the  President,  to  establish  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Southern  State  governments 
to  the  Union. 

When  we  speak  of  the  United  States 
gruaranteeing  to  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  government,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"guarantee." 

In  the  dictionaries  being  used  at  the 
time  of  our  Constitutional  Convention, 
"to  guarantee"  is  defined  as  "to  under- 
take to  secure  the  performance  of  any 
articles." 

The  words  "to  secure"  are  defined  as 
"to  make  certain,  to  make  safe,  to  pro- 
tect, to  put  out  of  hazard." 

The  clause  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
stated as  "The  United  States  shall  un- 
dertake to  make  certain,  make  safe,  pro- 
tect, put  out  of  hazard  republican  forms 
of  government  In  each  State." 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  under  the  guarantee  clause.  Con- 
gress can  protect  as  well  as  restore  re- 
publican government,  and  Its  role  Is  not 
to  be  a  motionless  observer  while  a  State 
Is  forced  to  operate  under  a  political 
system  not  chosen  by  Its  people  or  their 
elected  representatives. 

It  matters  not  who  destroys  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  State  or  Impedes  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people — It  matters  not 
what  form  of  tsn^anny  makes  a  State 
unrepublican  in  character.  In  any  and 
all  efforts  the  Congress  may  Intrude  and 
insert  its  will. 

The  makeup  of  a  State  legislative 
body  involves  a  political  question,  and 
the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
limited  to  the  enforcement  of  State  stat- 
utory or  State  constitutional  law. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  said  many 
years  ago: 

If  the  people,  in  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution,  should  ever 
think  of  making  Judges  supreme  arbiters  In 
political  controversies,  when  not  selected  by 
nor,  frequently,  amenable  to  them,  nor  at 
liberty  to  follow  such  various  considerations 
In  their  Judgments  as  belong  to  mere  politi- 
cal questions,  they  will  dethrone  themselves 
and  lose  one  of  their  own  Invaluable  birth- 
rights; building  up  in  this  way — slowly,  but 
surely — a  new  sovereign  power  in  the  Repub- 
lic, in  most  respects  Irresponsible  and  un- 
changeable for  life,  and  one  more  dangerous, 
In  theory  at  least,  than  the  worst  elective 
oligarchy  In  the  worst  of  t'mes. 
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In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ex- 
press again  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  It  contains  the  best  of 
all  possible  solutions  to  the  reapportion- 
ment problem. 

Should  it  pass — and  I  certainly  hope 
it  will — then  I  hope  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  give  its  provisions  re- 
sounding approval. 

Should  the  Senate,  through  unwisdom, 
reject  it  by  a  close  margin,  I  hope  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  will  offer  it 
again  to  give  those  in  error  a  chance  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  people. 

The  able  minority  leader  has  given  his 
pledge  that  he  will  offer  his  constitu- 
tional amendment  time  and  time  again 
if  necessary,  and  if  by  chance  such 
course  should  be  essential,  he  may  count 
on  my  voice,  my  vote,  and  my  devotion 
to  his  cause. 

His  plea  is  simple.  It  is  simply  this: 
Let  the  people  speak. 

There  can  be  no  other  choice  in  a 
truly  free  society. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  modified  Dirksen  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
States  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
how  they  will  be  represented  in  their 
State  legislatures. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  people  are 
to  be  given  the  choice  at  the  voting  booth 
between  two  plans,  one  based  on  popula- 
tion, geography,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions, the  other  on  substantial  equality 
of  population. 

The  factors  on  which  a  nonexclusive 
population  plan  could  be  based  are 
strictly  limited  to  geography  or  political 
subdivisions,  thereby  ruling  out  other 
factors. 

The  measure  provides  that  this  right 
of  the  people  to  decide  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing one.  in  that  after  every  decen- 
nial census,  they  would  choose  a  plan  for 
the  future. 

At  any  time  the  voters  defeated  a  geo- 
graphical plan,  both  houses  of  a  bicam- 
eral legislature  or  the  one  house  in  a  uni- 
cameral system  would  have  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis. 

The  amendment  does  not  restrict  the 
power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  provide 
judicial  relief  if  a  legislature  were  not 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
adopted  by  the  people.  If  a  State  did 
not  utilize  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  both  houses  would  be  ap- 
portioned by  population.  If  they  were 
not.  a  citizen  would  be  entitled  to  a  ju- 
dicial remedy.  In  all  circumstances,  ju- 
dicial relief  would  be  afforded  whenever 
one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  was 
not  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  the  essence  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem that  the  people  are  the  authority  for 
the  government. 

The  amendment  would  permit — not 
require  but  permit — the  people  to  decide 
the  basis  of  their  representation.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  should  have  that  right 
and  therefore  shall  vote  for  the  modified 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
and  as  a  citizen  of  Oklahoma,  I  support- 
ed reapportionment  under  Oklahoma's 


constitution.  However,  once  the  Fed- 
eral court  had  issued  Its  order  for  re- 
apportioning the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
under  the  rule  established  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  because  I  respected  my 
oath  to  uphold  the  United  States  and 
Oklahoma  constitutions,  I  joined  in  co- 
authoring  a  bill  in  the  1963  Oklahoma 
Legislature  to  apportion  that  body  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  court  de- 
cree. 

Thereafter,  the  people  of  Oklahoma, 
during  the  same  primary  elections  in 
which  I  was  nominated  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, adopted  State  question  No.  416,  pro- 
viding reapportioiunent  of  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  on  a  formula  different  from 
that  established  by  the  Federal  court 
decree.  The  Federal  court  then  invali- 
aated  State  question  No.  416. 

Thereafter,  in  a  widely  publicized 
statement  before  the  Oklahoma  Munic- 
ipal League  in  Tulsa,  during  the  last 
general  election.  I  stated  that  I  felt 
morally  committed  by  reason  of  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  on  State 
question  No.  416  to  support  some  meas- 
ure along  the  lines  proposed  by  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois.  My  Re- 
publican opponent  In  that  campaign 
made  a  similar  statement  at  the  same 
time. 

Since  that  time  and  since  my  election 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  newly  reappor- 
tioned Oklahoma  Legislature,  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  Federal  court 
decree,  passed  a  resolution  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  start  procedures  for 
amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  allow 
each  State  to  determine  how  its  legis- 
lature should  be  apportioned. 

The  amended  Dirksen  resolution, 
which  would  refer  to  the  States  the  ques- 
tion of  amending  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  allow  the  people  of  each  State  to  de- 
cide how  its  legislature  should  be  ap- 
portioned and  providing  for  a  periodic 
review  by  the  vote  of  the  people  of  each 
State,  is  in  line  with  my  commitment  to 
the  people  of  Oklahoma.  I,  therefore, 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Also  weighing  heavily  in  my  mind  is 
the  fact  that  some  29  States  have  me- 
morialized Congress  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  this  purpose,  which 
I  think  would  be  a  far  more  unwieldy 
procedure  than  that  proposed  in  the 
Dirksen  resolution,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  constitutional 
convention  apparently  would  not  be  lim- 
ited to  considering  that  proposition  alone. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  began 
with  Baker  against  Carr  have  done  much 
to  correct  stubborr  abuses  in  State  ap- 
portionment. But  they  have  done  more 
than  just  that.  They  have  also  helped 
to  rejuvenate  State  government 

During  the  past  30  or  more  years,  as 
problems  of  an  ever-changing  society 
have  become  ever  more  complex.  State 
governments  were  bypassed,  overlooked, 
ignored,  and  just  plain  forgotten.  Much 
of  the  reason  for  this  affront  to  the 
States  is  the  fault  of  the  States  them- 
selves. They  simply  were  not  equipped 
to  grapple  with  the  enormous  and  grow- 
ing problems  of  education,  welfare,  trans- 
portation, and  air  and  water  pollution— 
which   are  vexing  problems  for  North 


Dakota  as  much  as  problems  for  Cali- 
fornia or  New  York. 

The  farflung  wave  of  reapportion- 
ment reform  set  in  motion  by  Baker 
against  Carr,  Gray  against  Sander.s, 
Wesberry  against  Sanders,  Reynolds 
against  Sims,  and  subsequent  reappor- 
tionment cases  demonstrated  an  en- 
couraging quality  both  of  restraint  by 
tne  Coui-t  and  compliance  by  most 
States.  Certainly  not  every  State  has 
overnight  complied  to  the  Court's  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Many  cases  are  still  in  dispute,  includ- 
ing North  Dakota.  But  in  the  over- 
whelming number  of  cases,  the  wheels  of 
genuine  reapportionment  have  been  set 
in  motion.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  various 
States  were  waiting  for  an  objective  third 
person  to  rule  on  abuses  which  had 
grown  more  perplexing  and  harder  to 
resolve  with  each  passing  year. 

If  Congress  now  tampers  with  the 
delicate  question  of  reapportionment,  by 
adopting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  or 
any  of  its  cousins,  the  whole  impulse  for 
reform  will  be  thrown  out  of  gear.  It 
will  do  great  harm  to  this  and  future 
generations. 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  a 
roundup  of  reapF>ortionment  cases  by 
States  commented  on  July  13,  1965: 

The  States  are  putting  their  legislative 
houses  In  order. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  In  American  history  has 
there  been  such  widespread  activity  in  the 
reallnement  of  the  districts  from  which  State 
legislators  are  elected. 

In  summarizing,  the  Monitor  notes: 
All  but  six  States — Alaska,  Maine,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  South 
Dakota — have  been  Involved  In  one  or  more 
lawsuits  over  legislative  apportionment 
•  •  *.  With  reapportionment  court  orders 
ringing  In  thelx  ears,  cautious  State  law- 
makers have  had  little  choice  but  to  do  the 
Job  many  have  dreaded  for  decades. 

Obviously  this  has  not  been  easy.  In- 
deed, it  has  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out some  pain  and  suffering  inside  the 
various  States.  Many  members  of  State 
legislatures  have  found  themselves  vot- 
ing for  apportionment  schemes  which 
promised  to  eliminate  their  own  political 
careers.  Yet  it  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done,  not  only  because  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling,  but  because  the 
States  knew  they  had  erred  and  the 
Court  had  merely  prodded  them  into  ac- 
tivity. If  Congress  now  injects  new 
concepts  completely  foreign  to  the  long 
tradition  of  equal  representation,  our 
whole  Nation  will  suffer  irreparable 
harm. 

OURS      IS      A      NATIONAL      GOVERNMENT STATES 

WILL       FLOURISH       WITH       FAIR       APPORTION- 
MENT 

It  may  come  as  some  surprise  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  realize  that 
apportionment  is  a  live  topic  in  a  sparse- 
ly populated  State  like  North  Dakota,  as 
much  as  it  is  in  Maryland.  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Georgia,  or  New  York.  A  pending 
law  suit  filed  by  several  eminent  North 
Dakota  citizens  is  designed  to  end  some 
of  the  inequities  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  apportionment.  The  Reynolds 
against  Sims  decision  has  hastened  the 
drive  for  fair  apportionment  in  North 
Dakota  as  well  as  other  States.    The  ap- 


proval of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  or 
any  other  dilution  or  renunciation  of  the 
Reyonlds  standard  would,  in  effect, 
throw  the  seats  of  our  State  legislatures 
into  a  pile  and  encourage  interest  groups 
to  scrabble  for  as  many  as  they  can  get 
their  hands  on. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  State  govern- 
ment can  best  flourish  when  it  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  all  its  people. 
While  no  one  contends  that  districts  can 
be  drawn  with  "mathematical  exacti- 
tude," as  the  Supreme  Court  phrased 
it,  certainly  no  one  would  seriously  con- 
tend to  a  citizen  of  the  9th  Senatorial 
District  in  North  Dakota  that  his  vote 
should  be  worth  half  again  as  much  as 
one  in  the  36th  District.    Should  a  resi- 
dent of  Oliver  County  be  given  a  skimpier 
ballot  than  a  voter  in  Ward  County? 
I  think  not.    The  citizens  of  both  coun- 
ties have  an  equal  stake  in  good  State 
government.    The  sheepherder  of  Het- 
tinger County  has  the  same  basic  in- 
terest in  good  government  as  the  shoe- 
maker  of    Cass    County.     Why    weigh 
their  votes  on  a  different  scale? 

The  Constitutional  Revision  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  North  Dakota  Legislative 
Research  Committee  wrote  some  guide- 
lines for  apportionment  which  are  worth 
repeating : 

The  extreme  deviation  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  legislative  district  should  not 
exceed  10  percent  over  or  under  the  desired 
population  factor,  and,  if  possible,  a  closer 
relationship  should  be  obtained. 

A  sober  and  fair  yardstick.  Are  we  to 
throw  this  kind  of  calm  and  reasoned 
counsel  to  the  winds?  I  fear  we  shall  do 
just  that  if  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
is  adopted,  where  all  guidelines  of  fair- 
ness are  made  fuzzy  and  a  frenzy  of  back- 
scratching  and  logrolling  is  encouraged- 
and  tolerated.  Judicial  restraint  and 
guidance  will  go  down  the  drain,  as  we 
tell  the  State  legislatures— Do  what  you 
want,  forget  about  reasonable  standards, 
the  fenceposts  count  as  much  as  people. 


There  are  many  States  righters  who  fa- 
vor the  Dirksen  rotten-borough  amend- 
ment. I  respect  them,  although  I  dis- 
agree with  them.  But  I  ask  them  if  they 
know  what  they  are  doing  to  the  States. 
If  we  approve  tliis  slap  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  face  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims,  this  is  precisely  what  it 
is,  then  what  are  we  doing  to  State 
government? 

Mr.  Allen  Otten  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  only  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  Governors'  conference  in  Min- 
neapolis that  the  States  no  longer  have 
an  inferiority  complex.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  come  to  grips  with  the  monu- 
mental problems  of  education.  Why? 
Certainly  one  reason  is  reapportion- 
ment— not  just  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts, but  of  the  State  legislatures,  too: 
Legislative  reapportionment,  ordered  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  producing  legislatures 
more  representative  of  the  cities  and  suburbs 
and  more  willing  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  expanding  metropolitan 
areas — 

Writes  Mr.  Otten,  a  most  astute  polit- 
ical reporter  on  the  national  scene — 
It  also  is  focusing  attention  on  the  whole 
problem  of  absolescent  State  government. 
In  close  to  two  dozen  States,  constitutional 
revision  conventions  or  commissions  are  on 
the  way  or  already  at  work.  These  often  are 
set  up  mainly  to  reapportion  the  State  legis- 
lature, but  most  branch  out  to  streamline 
archaic  constitutions  and  bolster  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches. 

Are  we  now  going  to  discourage  this 
wave  of  reform  which  is  sweeping  the 
States  by  saying  to  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature,  you  can  reapportion  just 
about  any  way  you  please  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  touch  you?  I  hope 
not.  For  the  sake  of  good  State  govern- 
ment, able  to  sti-uggle  successfully  with 
the  problems  of  the  jet  age,  let  u.s  not 
foist  the  machinery  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  on  the  States. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  FARMERS  RELT  ON  GOODWILL  OT 
CITY    DWELLERS 

It  is  self-evident  that  North  Dakota 
agriculture  is  the  predominant  economic 


activity  of  my  State.  But  North  Dakota 
is  by  no  means  a  predominantly  rural 
State.  Not  many  realize  that  more  than 
one-third  of  North  Dakota  or  222,708  of 
its  inhabitants  are  urban  dwellers.  An- 
other 202,738  according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus are  rural  nonfarm,  and  the  remain- 
ing 207,000  are  rural.  There  has  been 
a  steady  urbanizing  trend  in  North 
Dakota  for  the  past  60  years.  The  rural 
sector  has  steadily  diminished  as  the 
urban  group  has  grown.  In  a  State  like 
ours,  family  relationships  are  very  close 
regardless  of  where  people  live.  Grand- 
father Nyberg  may  live  in  Minot.  He 
has  farmed  all  his  life  and  is  now  classi- 
fied in  the  census  figures  as  a  city 
dweller,  while  his  sons  are  farmers. 
Does  grandfather  rate  25  or  15  percent 
less  of  a  vote  than  his  son  because  he 
moved  to  the  city  during  his  old  age? 
I  think  not. 

North  Dakota  farmers  long  ago  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  "farm  prices  are 
made  in  Washington."  North  Dakota 
farmers  realize  that  without  the  votes 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  city 
and  suburban  areas  they  could  not  have 
a  farm  program  which  assures  an  ample 
supply  of  wheat  in  a  hungry  world  and 
an  adequate  price  for  that  wheat. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  also  like 
to  point  out  that  in  last  year's  passage 
of  H.R.  6196,  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  on 
April  8  in  the  other  body,  it  was  the  64.7 
percent  "Yes"  votes  from  big  city  con- 
gressmen which  made  the  difference  in 
the  outcome  and  meant  so  much  to  the 
wheat  farmers  of  North  Dakota. 

The  following  chart  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Legislative  Services  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  illustrates  my 

point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Type  of  congressional  district 


Total. 


Democrats 


Biecity 

Midurban... 
Kural 


oreseTiiuit 

Republi- 
cans 

Forn.R.6196i 

Against  H.R.  6196 ' 

Percent  of 

total  votes 

for 

Percent  of 

total  votes 

against 

Percent  of 

Democrats 

lor 

Percent  of 
Democrats 

Democrats 

Republi- 
cans 

Democrats 

RepubU- 
cans 

against 

177 

207 

10 

42 

167 

50.9 

49.1 

83.1 

85.7 
78.3 
82.2 

16.0 

31 
35 
111 

78 

18 

111 

1 
1 
8 

13 

5 

24 

30 

34 

103 

64.7 
32.8 
48.4 

35.3 
67.2 
51.6 

14.3 

21.7 
17.8 

I  Negative  (-)  and  positive  (-f-)  pairs  are  counted  in 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
mention  this  to  emphasize  that  North 
Dakotans  have  for  a  long  time  appreci- 
ated their  reliance  oivthe  city,  as  I  hope 
the  city  people  realize  they  depend  on 
the  hard  work  and  efficiency  of  the  North 
Dakota  wheat  farmer.  There  is  no  more 
precious  world  asset  today  than  our 
abundant  supply  of  wheat.  Would  that 
we  would  make  more  use  of  it  than  we 
do.  Hunger  stalks  the  face  of  much  of 
the  world,  and  our  food  is  a  stronger 
weapon  in  winning  friendship  for  the 
United  States  than  napalm,  bombers, 
and  marines. 


total. 


STATES    ARE    BYPASSED    BECAUSE    THEY    ARE    NOT 
RESPONSIVE    TO    CITY    PROBLEMS 

The  political  science  literature  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  filled  with  warn- 
ings that  State  government  will  decline 
unless  it  becomes  more  responsive  to  the 
felt  needs  of  the  cities  and  suburbs. 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  cer- 
tainly no  advocate  of  big  government, 
issued  several  warnings  to  the  States,  as 
did  a  former  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  devout  States  rlghter. 

Said  Mr.  Eisenhower: 

Opposed  though  I  am  to  needless  Federal 
expansion,  since  1953  I  have  found  it  neces- 


sary to  urge  Federal  action  In  some  areas 
traditionally  reserved  to  the  States.  In  each 
instance  State  Inaction,  or  Inadequate  action, 
coupled  with  undeniable  national  need,  has 
forced  emergency  Federal  action. 

Mr  Eisenhower  said  this  in  a  speech 
to  the  dinner  of  the  1957  Governors' 
conference. 

Former  Gov.  J.  Melville  Broughton,  of 
North  Carolina,  has  written: 

Those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  States  rights  and  local 
self-government  may  as  well  concede  frankly 
that  much  of  the  almost  terrifying  expansion 
of  Federal  encroachment  upon  the  original 
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domain  of  the  States  has  come  about  because 
State  governments  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  day.  Inadequate  educa- 
tional opportunities,  archaic  labor  laws  and 
regulations,  unrelieved  hardships  and  In-^ 
equities  suffered  by  the  working  people,  low- 
pitched  politics  and  unjust  class  and  race 
discriminations  have,  all  too  frequently, 
caused  the  people  to  lift  their  eyes  beyond 
the  horizon  of  State  lines  and  call  for  relief 
from  the  Federal  Government.  ("The  Fu- 
ture' of  the  States."  State  Government, 
March  1943.  pp.  5&-56.) 

IT  IS  EXPECTING  TOO  MUCH  FOR  STATE  LEG- 
ISLATTJKES  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  OUTSIDE 
GUIDANCE 

Why  should  the  Supreme  Court  get 
Into  the  middle  of  "this  political  thicket" 
as  Justice  Frankfurter  warned?  Why 
not?  How  else  in  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  can  we  better  resolve  this 
tangle  which  grows  more  tangled  as  our 
Nation  changes,  as  people  move,  and  new 
problems  emerge? 

Any  substantial  change  in  districts  means 
that  the  members  must  face  new  constitu- 
ents and  deal  with  uncertainties — In  short, 
undergo  risks  that  few  politicians  would  vol- 
untarily put  upon  themselves.  Voting  for  a 
fair  apportionment  bill  would.  In  many  cases, 
mean  voting  oneself  out  of  office.  That  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  most  politicians.  The 
result  Is  that  the  State  legislatures  do  not 
reapportion  fairly  or,  more  commonly,  do  not 
reapportion  at  all.  Some  recent  examples  of 
the  performance  of  State  legislatures  on  ap- 
portionment problems  indicate  how  futile  It 
Is  to  remit  the  disenfranchised  for  relief  to 
the  body  which  has  failed  to  enfranchise 
them. 

So  writes  Anthony  Lewis,  prophetical- 
ly, 4  years  before  Baker  against  Carr  in 
an  article  calling  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  take  apportionment  case  jurisdiction 
in  a  Harvard  Law  Review  article  "Legis- 
lative Apportiormient  and  the  Federal 
Court." 

REITIRENDUM  AND  INITIATIVE  NOT  INTENDED  FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL    CONSTITUTIONAL    CHANGE 

North  I>akota  has  a  long  and  proud 
history  providing  for  initiative  and 
referendums,  but  this  was  never  intended 
to  decide  so  fimdamental  a  question  as 
the  right  to  have  a  full  and  equal  vote. 
The  history  of  referendiuns,  not  only  in 
North  Dakota  but  in  other  States  as  well, 
indicates  that  questions  highly  technical 
in  their  wording,  obscure  in  their  mean- 
ing are  not  easily  grasped  by  the  people 
during  a  few  minutes  In  a  voting  booth. 

In  almost  every  case  I  can  think  of 
there  is  a  disturbing  dropoff  In  vote  be- 
tween the  votes  cast  for  candidates  for 
public  oflBce  and  the  votes  cast  for 
referendums,  questions.  Thus,  how  can 
you  guarantee  that  bedrock  constitu- 
tional questions  will  be  fully  grasped.  If 
there  is  a  wide  dropoff  In  vote? 

This  question  was  admirably  explained 
diu-ing  the  hearings  by  Representative 
Andrew  Jacobs,  of  Indiana,  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  other 
body  and  himself  a  former  precinct  com- 
mitteeman familiar  with  interpretation 
of  questions  raised  by  voters.  He  had 
this  to  say  in  response  to  Senator 
Hruska  : 

Senator,  I  think  anybody  with  the  right 
qualincatlons  who  is  elected  by  the  people  Is 
fit  and  qualified  to  sit  on  legislative  bodies. 


I  would  not  consider  myself  prepared  to  vote 
on  certain  Issues  in  this  Congress  before  I 
came  to  this  Congress  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity as  a  full -time  Job  to  study  those 
Issues.  So  I  only  think  It  Is  asking  too  much 
to  say  that  every  Issue,  no  matter  how  tech- 
nical, no  matter  how  far-reaching,  no  matter 
how  complicated,  should  be  decided  by  ref- 
erendxun.  (Hearings,  S.J.  Res.  2.  pp.  704- 
705.) 

In  a  further  comment.  Representative 
Jacobs  added: 

I  give  you  my  assurance  that  those  two 
gentlemen  (Johnson  and  Gold  water)  did  run 
In  Indiana,  so  we  shall  take  Indiana  as  an 
example  and  say  with  a  highly  emotionally 
charged  election,  way  over  at  the  end  of  the 
machine,  a  referendum  vote,  statistics  and 
history  clearly  show  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  citizenry  actually  getting  that  far  over 
on  a  voting  machine  and  vote.  In  many  In- 
stances, they  have  not  had  the  opportunity, 
and  I  emphasize,  the  opportunity  to  have 
been  clearly  Informed  or  clearly  study  a  pro- 
posal. I  think  it  Is  possible — I  think  It  Is 
possible  that  In  such  an  election,  by  sheer 
accident,  the  people  of  a  State  could  permit 
themselves  to  be  enslaved  by  taxation  or 
without  representation.  (Hearings,  S.J.  Res. 
2,  p.  707.) 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  MOVED  CAUTIOUSLY  AND 
HAD  EVERY  RIGHT  TO  MOVE 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  move  int" 
the  knotty  question  of  reapportionmen 
recklessly  or  hastily.  After  it  shied  awa; 
from  taking  jurisdiction  in  Colegrove 
against  Green,  it  waited,  hoping  possibly 
the  States  would  move  or  that  civic 
groups  would  take  Justice  Frankfurter's 
admonition  and  bestir  themselves.  But  if 
these  were  the  Court's  hopes,  they  were 
to  be  sorely  disappointed.  Even  the  most 
ardent  States  righter  admits  that  little 
or  nothing  either  before  or  after  Cole- 
grove  against  Green  was  done  to  reappor- 
tion on  a  scale  befitting  a  changing  Na- 
tion. 

So  the  Court  moved,  but  it  moved  cau- 
tionsly.  In  Baker  against  Carr  the  Court 
did  not  move  in  rashly  and  tell  Tennessee 
precisely  what  it  must  do.  It  counseled 
and  persuaded.  And  as  matters  began 
to  move,  the  Court  moved  In  deeper,  but 
it  has  still  left  much  of  the  initiative  in 
the  hands  of  the  States  themselves. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  in  his  1958  article 
before  Baker  against  Carr  said  In  "Legis- 
lative Apportionment  and  the  Federal 
Court": 

"If  speech  by  a  dissident  minority  is  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  the  political  health 
of  society  to  deserve  special  judicial  protec- 
tion, surely  there  Is  greater  warrant  for  in- 
tervention by  the  courts  when  "the  streams 
of  legislation  •  •  ♦  become  poisoned  at  the 
source."  Of  what  use  is  the  right  of  a  minor- 
ity— of  a  majority,  as  Is  often  the  case  In 
malapportloned  districts — to  apply  persua- 
sion if  the  very  machinery  of  government 
prevents  political  change? 

Malapportionment  Is  a  disease  Incurable 
by  legislative  physic.  (Lewis,  Harvard  Law 
Review,  vol.  71,  1958.  pp.  1096-1097.) 

Later.  Mr.  Lewis  observes: 

The  Federal  courts  cannot  remake  politics. 
But  they  can  be  a  conscience,  expressing 
Ideas  which  take  root  In  public  and  political 
opinion  (Ibid.,  p.  1098). 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  reap- 


portionment decisions  have  meant— 
they  have  appealed  to  the  public  con- 
science. It  would  be  a  great  tragedy, 
indeed  a  travesty,  if  we  now  undo  the 
good  which  the  Court  has  done,  by  allow- 
ing one  house  of  our  State  legislatures  to 
give  votes  to  inanimate  objects  like 
stones,  signposts,  and  silos  instead  of 
people. 

RtJRAL  PEOPLE  NEED  THE  GUARANTEE  OP  ONE 
MAN.  ONE  VOTE.  OR  THEY  COULD  LOSE  EVEN 
THAT 

The  one-man.  one-vote  principle 
which  the  Court  has  clearly  enunciated, 
is  not  a  blind,  mathematical  formula 
which  has  no  give  or  take  to  it.  Indeed 
not.  The  Court  hais  merely  said  that 
"the  rule  of  reason"  shall  be  the  yard- 
stick in  apportioning  congressional  and 
State  legislative  districts.  Thus,  there 
can  be  variations  from  State  to  State, 
or  from  district  to  district — but  they 
must  be  reasonable. 

Farm  people  have  a  vital  stake  in  se- 
curing the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote.  Nobody  questions  the  fact  that  a 
great  shift  in  population  from  farm  to 
city  has  occurred.  It  is  more  in  some 
States  than  in  others,  but  even  in  North 
Dakota,  which  depends  on  agriculture 
as  its  principal  source  of  livelihood,  the 
urban  trend  continues  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  it. 

If  farm  people  fiddle  around  with  area 
voting  they  will  perpetuate  terrible 
abuses  and  further  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  city  dwellers.  If  we  do  not  have  fair 
standards  of  representation  along  the 
lines  prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  wholly  conceivable  that  the 
tables  could  be  reversed,  that  the  cities 
given  enough  time  and  given  enough  out- 
rage will  react  in  such  a  way  that  farm 
dwellers  will  be  deprived  of  even  their 
right  to  one  man,  one  vote.  That  Is  why 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
are  both  good  for  the  sheepherder  and 
good  for  the  shoemaker. 

OONGRXSS  SHOULD  NOT  LOCK  INTO  THE  PO- 
LITICAL    PROCESS    A    DECEPTIVE    METHOD    FOR 

AssimiNG  MiNoarrr  control 

On  the  surface.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  looks  like  a  fair  proposition.  Give 
the  people  the  right  to  vote.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  insist  this  is  a  deceptive  pro- 
posal. There  Is  nothing  in  our  history 
which  requires  that  the  people  should 
vote  over  and  over  on  their  fundamental 
right  to  full  and  equal  representation, 
any  more  than  they  should  be  expected 
to  vote  on  their  right  to  free  speech  or 
free  press.  A  full  vote — even  though  it 
has  been  denied  by  malapportionment 
through  the  years — is  still  the  right  of 
every  American.  The  Court  has  ruled 
that  an  honest  count  of  a  man's  vote  Is 
his  right,  and  the  Court  has  ruled  that 
a  citizen's  vote  cannot  be  diluted  by 
tricky  arrangements,  subject  to  the  whim 
and  pressures  of  a  legislative  body,  which 
itself  has  too  often  been  malapportloned. 
The  rulings  of  the  Court  are  being  obeyed 
and  complied  with — this  is  the  great  and 
marvelous  thing  about  the  reapportion- 
ment rulings.  There  Is  scant  under- 
mining of  the  Court,  as  occurred  in  the 
school  desegregation  cases,  unless  it  be 
permitted  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 


The  issue  has  been  well  stated  by  Prof. 
Royce  Hanson  of  American  University,  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee: 

But  I  must  emphatically  oppose  any  sys- 
tem that  permits  a  majority  found  on  a 
single  day  to  prejudice  by  a  single  vote  the 
power  arrangement  within  which  all  sub- 
sequent decisions  must  be  made,  and  by 
which  every  individual  citizen  must  then 
abide. 

No,  Mr.  President,  Congress  must  not 
treat' lightly  the  right  of  every  American 
to  a  full  and  imdiluted  vote.  This  is  no 
small  matter  which  Congress  or  a  fleet- 
ing majority  in  a  State  legislature  has 
either  right  or  reason  to  tamper  with. 

THERE     IS    NO    SUCH    THING     AS     BEING     JUST     A 
LITTLE    BIT    DISENFRANCHISED 

Mr.  President,  the  wisdom  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  on  reapportiorunent 
grows  as  time  goes  on.  In  our  North 
Dakota  brief  for  fair  apportionment,  the 
plaintiffs  say,  quite  correctly,  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  being  a  little  bit  dis- 
enfranchised." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  grand- 
fathers who  move  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  can  in  North  Daokta  have  their 
votes  whittled  away  by  an  apportion- 
ment scheme  which  is  prejudicial 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Bismarck. 
Grand  Forks,  Fargo,  Minot,  or  any  other 
city  of  any  size  in  North  Dakota. 

We  are  a  mobile  people.  We  move 
from  coimty  to  county,  from  town  to 
town,  from  city  to  city.  Why  should  our 
vote  be  diluted  each  time  we  move  The 
Supreme  Court  soundly  reasons  that  In 
a  mobile  society  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  the  authors  of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance were  right  In  establishing  equal 
representation.  There  Is  no  other  rule 
which  can  better  meet  the  test  of  fair- 
ness and  reason. 

Mr.     THURMOND.       Mr.     President, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference   report  on   S.   1564.   on  the 
same   grotmds   that   I   opposed   Senate 
adoption  of  the  legislation  In  the  first 
instance.    The  primary  issue  involved  In 
the  constitutional  protection  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  ballot.     This  is  a  privilege 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  coiisider  dear. 
More  particularly  Involved  is  the  pro- 
tection accorded  that  privilege  by  the 
15th   amendment   to   the   Constitution. 
Since  S.  1564  is  predicated  solely  upon 
the  15th  amendment,  it  becomes  Incum- 
bent upon  us  to  carefully  examine  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.     It  pro- 
vides in  section  I  that  "the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude."  The  second  section  of  the  amend- 
ment authorizes   Congress  "to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

In  my  judgment,  S.  1564  is  not  appro- 
priate legislation,  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  second  section  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

In  my  judgment,  S.  1564  is  imconstl- 

tutional,  because  it  is  in  direct  coiiflict 

with  other  portions  of  the  Constitution. 

The    pending    bill    would    invalidate, 

among  other  things,  the  literacy  tests  of 


the  Southern  States.  Literacy  tests  are 
one  valid  method  by  which  a  State  can 
judge  the  qualifications  of  citizens  who 
offer  to  vote.  At  the  present  time,  more 
than  20  States,  obviously  including  many 
States  outside  the  South,  have  some  form 
of  a  test  which  could,  in  more  or  less 
degree,  be  described  as  a  literacy  test. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  authorize  a  State  to  require  the 
proof  of  literacy  for  voters  are  clear  and 
unequivocal.  Article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  states: 

Electors  (for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualincatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 


The  17th  amendment,  adopted  more 
than  40  years  after  the  15th  amendment, 
contains  language  identical  to  that  found 
in  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution. 
In  providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
U.S.  Senators,  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  specifically  re- 
affirmed the  basic  principle  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  States  to  establish  quali- 
fications for  voters. 

S.  1564  would  override  both  of  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  sub- 
stitute qualifications  for  voters  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  intervening  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment  in  no  way  invalidated  the 
specific  provisions  of  article  I,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment. At  a  very  early  date,  but  sub- 
sequent to  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  literacy  tests  which  are  drafted  so 
as  to  apply  alike  to  all  applicants  for  the 
voting  franchise  would  be  deemed  to  be 
fair  on  their  face,  and  in  the  absence 
of  proof  of  discriminatory  enforcement 
could  not  be  viewed  as  denying  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
plicit that  neither  would  they  violate  the 
terms  of  the  15th  amendment. 

In  1959,  Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for 
the  Court  in  the  case  of  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  Election  Board,  said: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  we  have  seen  Its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision, and  Indeed,  Its  validity  Is  admitted. 

This  decision  upheld  the  literacy  test 
of  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  against 
a  charge  of  unconstitutionality  on  its 

face. 

Even  £is  recently  as  March  1  of  this 
year,  the  Court,  speaking  through  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  made  the  following  obser- 
vation concerning  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  States  to  prescribe  voter 
qualifications : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  other  qualifications 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Indeed,  the 
States  have  long  been  held  to  have  broad 
powers  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exercised. 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Board, 
360  U.S.  45. 


In  that  case,  the  Court  quoted  with  ap- 
proval the  following  language  taken  from 
Pope  v.  Williams,  193  U.S.  621: 

In  other  words  the  privilege  to  vote  in  a 
State  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
itself  to  be  exercised  as  the  State  may  direct, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  possible  to 
continue  giving  citations  and  examples 
which  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt 
that  a  State  has  been  both  the  constitu- 
tional right  and  responsibility  to  specify 
the  qualifications  for  voters,  both  in 
State  and  Federal  elections,  including 
requiring  voters  to  pass  literacy  tests  if 
such  literacy  tests  are  not  used  as  a  cloak 
to  discriminate  against  anyone  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  However,  this  should 
be  sufficient  authority  to  convince  any- 
one of  the  basic  constitutional  right  of 
the  States  to  require  literacy  standards 
for  voters.  For  this  reason.  I  would  like 
to  turn  now  to  the  bill  itself  and  attempt 
to  point  out  some  of  the  more  obvious  de- 
fects of  the  proposal. 

The  primary  object  of  the  bill  is  to  out- 
law the  use  of  any  "test  or  device"  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  voters  in 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  if,  first,  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  the 
State  were  registered  on  November  1. 
1964;  or.  second,  less  than  50  percent  of 
such  persons  voted  in  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964. 

The  Attorney  General  is  empowered 
to  determine  what  standard  required  by 
a  State  will  be  considered  a  "test  or  de- 
vice" for  the  purposes  of  the  bill.    Sec- 
tion  3(b)    of   the   bill   contains   broad 
guidelines  for  the  Attorney  General,  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  delegated  unlimited 
power  to  brand  any  qualification  a  "test 
or  device"  and  outlaw  its  further  use.   To 
illustrate,  if  an  applicant  is  required  to 
sign  his  name  to  the  application  blank, 
then  obviously  he  is  being  required  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  write.    The 
Attorney  General,  imder  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  could  determine  that  this  Is  a 
prohibited  test  or  device.    Similarly,  the 
prohibition  against  requiring  ah  appli- 
cant to  "demonstrate  any  educational 
achievement"  forces  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  title  I,  the  voting  rights  section, 
of  the   Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964   falls 
within  the  prohibition  of  this  bill.    As 
you  are  aware,  that  act  states  that  proof 
of  a  sixth-grade  education  raises  a  re- 
buttable presumption  of  literacy.    This 
is  unquestionably  a  requirement  of  edu- 
cational achievement  which  would  fall 
within  the  proscriptions  of  the  pending 
measure.    In  this  unhappy  circumstance, 
a    State   registration   official    would   be 
placed  In  the  unenviable  position  of  vio- 
lating one  Federal  law  by  enforcing  an- 
other Federal  law. 

This  bill  is  predicated  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  terms  of  the  15th 
amendment  have  been  violated  merely 
by  the  existence  of  the  fact  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting-age  residents  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
were  registered  or  voted  at  the  time  of 
the  presidential  election  of  1964.  This  is 
a  presumption  which  has  no  logical  or 
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legal  connection  with  the  facts.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  15th  amendment 
prevents  the  United  States  or  any  State 
from  denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  vote  solely  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Any  appropriate  legislation  designed  to 
further  effectuate  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  must  be  predi- 
cated upon  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  specific  reasons  enumerated  in 
the  amendment. 

The  pending  bill  goes  far  beyond  that. 
It  would  allow  the  registration  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  qualified  to  vote 
under  any  objective  standard,  regard- 
less of  race  or  color,  in  the  guise  of  pre- 
venting discrimination  solely  because 
of  race  or  color.  If  the  presiunption 
were  valid,  then  the  bill  would  apply 
and  would  have  to  be  enforced  in  all 
political  subdivisions  which  meet  the 
statistical  test.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  no 
intention  of  applying  the  terms  of  this 
bill  to  any  section  of  the  country  out- 
side of  the  South. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  premise  of  the  bill  fails  to  meet 
any  objective  standards  which  would  be 
necessary  to  assure  its  constitutionality. 
In  reality,  the  bill  would  not  effect  and 
override  racial  discrimination  which 
exists  in  areas  outside  of  the  South. 
The  bill  would  allow  an  illiterate  to 
register  and  vote  in  the  six  Southern 
States  and  34  counties  of  the  other 
Southern  State  covered,  but  it  would 
not  allow  the  same  illiterate  to  register 
and  vote  in  any  of  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  which  require  a  literacy 
standard  but  do  not  fall  statistically 
within  the  purview  of  this  proposal. 

To  this  extent,  the  bill  establishes  a 
double  standard — one  for  the  federal- 
ized States  and  another  for  the  States 
which  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
over  50  percent  of  their  voting  age  popu- 
lation registered  and  voting  in  Novem- 
ber 1964.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
people  of  these  six  Southern  States  to 
have  such  rank  discrimination  imposed 
upon  them. 

The  figures  upon  which  all  these  con- 
clusions have  been  based  are  subject 
to  serious  question.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  other  proponents  of  this  bill 
primarily  rely  upon  a  tabulation  of  reg- 
istration and  statistics  compiled  and 
distributed  by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Needless  to  say,  the  figures  con- 
tained in  this  compilation  pertain  to  only 
11  Southern  States. 

To  illustrate  my  contention  concerning 
the  questionable  nature  of  these  figures, 
a  large  portion  of  the  statistics  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  contained  in 
this  study  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion are  attributed  to  an  article  from 
the  November  1,  1964,  edition  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier.  By  no 
means  do  I  question  the  dedication  and 
ability  of  the  author  of  this  article;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  these  are,  at  best, 
unvalidated  and  unofiBcial  figures.  This 
article  estimates  the  total  registration 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina  as  of 
November  1.  1964,  to  be  816,457.  The 
figure  given  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 


sion is  816,458  registered  voters,  a  de- 
viation of  only  one  voter.  However,  a 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Greenville,  S.C,  News  on  March  16, 
1965,  states  that  the  oflBcial  total  regis- 
tration for  the  1964  election  in  South 
Carolina  was  772,748.  This  figiu-e  was 
attributed  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  O.  Prank 
Thornton,  whose  ofiBce  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  official  voting  records  in  South 
Carolina.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
that  the  latter  figure  of  772.748  would 
be  more  reliable.  This  one  example 
merely  serves  to  point  out  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  accurate  and  meaningful 
statistics  upon  which  to  base  any  pro- 
posal, if  this  is  indeed  the  proper  way 
to  proceed  in  this  matter. 

The  total  voting -age  population  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  according  to  the 
1960  census,  was  1.266,251.  The  total 
voting-age  population  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  as  of  November  1,  1964, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  was  1,380,000.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  figure  is  an  approximation 
and  is  not  an  official  tabulation.  By 
using  every  possible  combination  of  the 
four  figures  available,  over  50  percent  of 
the  voting-age  population  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  was  registered  at  the  time 
of  the  presidential  election  of  1964.  If 
registration  were  the  sole  criterion  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  as  a  whole  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. However,  South  Carolina  is  cov- 
ered, simply  because  an  unfortunately 
large  percentage  of  those  registered  to 
vote  chose  not  to  vote  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1964.  Last  fall  524,748 
registered  voters  cast  their  ballot  in  the 
presidential  election.  This  is  less  than 
50  percent  of  either  the  official  voting- 
age  population  based  on  the  1960  census 
or  the  unofficial  estimate  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the  voting-age  popula- 
tion as  of  November  1,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Federal  law, 
and  no  State  law  that  I  know  of,  which 
requires  qualified  citizens  to  vote. 
Neither  have  I  heard  it  suggested  by  any 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  that 
such  a  law  is  desirable  or  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  freedom  which  is  sought  to 
be  achieved  through  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  bill. 

We  all  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  to  vote  in  all 
elections  and  thereby  contribute  to  rep- 
resentative goverrunent.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  in  attempting 
to  get  out  the  vote.  Last  fall,  I  traveled 
all  over  the  State  of  South  Carolina  In  an 
effort  to  get  out  the  vote,  and  my  efforts 
were  not  limited  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

I  spoke  to  everyone  who  would  come  to 
hear  me.  I  urged  that  they  vote  in  the 
presidential  election.  I  might  add  that 
I  even  suggested  very  strongly  which 
candidate  they  should  support.  Even 
with  all  these  efforts  by  me  and  many 
others,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  population  of  South  Carolina  voted 
last  November.  Even  so,  the  total  vote 
far  exceeded  any  previous  vote  ever  cast 


in  the  State.  Previous  voting  records 
were  surpassed  by  at  least  100,000  votes. 

South  Carolina  has  made  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  make  great  strides  in  voter 
registration  and  participation,  and  yet 
no  mention  is  made  of  this  fact.  One 
must  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
freedom  necessarily  includes  the  right 
not  to  vote  as  well  as  the  right  to  vote  as 
each  individual  decides. 

There  are  no  valid  charges  of  voting 
discrimination  in  South  Carolina  based 
on  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Elven  the  Attorney  General, 
in  his  statement  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  stated  that,  "of  the  six 
Southern  States  in  which  tests  and  de- 
vices would  be  banned  statewide  by  sec- 
tion 3(a^.  voting  discrimination  has  un- 
questionably been  widespread  in  all  but 
South  Carohna  and  Virginia."  His  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  application  of  the 
bill  to  South  Carolina  on  the  basis  that, 
"other  forms  of  racial  discrimination  are 
suggestive  of  voting  discrimination,"  does 
a  great  injustice  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  is  unworthy  of  any  high 
ranking  Federal  official.  This  is  guilt  by 
association  in  its  worst  form. 

The  only  constitutional  method  where- 
by the  National  Government  could  take 
over  the  voting  processes  of  any  State 
would  be  by  constitutional  amendment. 
This  is  the  method  which  was  followed 
in  doing  away  with  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. It  is  the  only  method  which  can 
be  constitutionally  taken  to  establish 
voter  qualifications  in  any  State. 

LET  THE  PEOPLE  DECIDE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  on  June  15,  1964,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
jected a  great  principle  which  has  been 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Court  revoked  the  principle 
that  all  segments  of  the  population  of  a 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  State  which  governs 
them. 

On  that  June  day  to  which  I  refer,  the 
Court,  in  handing  down  decisions  dealing 
with  the  reapportionment  of  the  legisla- 
tures in  six  States,  rejected  the  time- 
proven  doctrine  that  all  the  people  are 
entitled  to  equal  protection.  Thus,  as 
the  Constitution  is  now  interpreted  and 
tmless  the  Dirksen  amendment  (S.J.  Res. 
2)  is  adopted,  the  people  of  the  50  States 
will  be  denied,  or  granted,  representation 
merely  on  a  population  basis. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  is  a  simple 
measure.  It  merely  gives  effect  to  the 
first  three  words  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. If  those  three  words,  "We,  the 
people  *  •  *,"  are  to  be  given  a  mean- 
ing, the  Dirksen  amendment  providing 
that  the  right  and  power  to  determine 
the  composition  of  a  State  legislature 
shall  remain  with  the  people,  must  be 
adopted  by  this  body.  Why  carniot  the 
people  of  our  States  be  trusted  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny?  Why  cannot 
we  recognize,  here  and  now,  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  28  State  legislatures 
which  have  called  for  a  constitutional 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending 


the  Constitution  so  as  to  overcome  the 
harshness,  the  injustice,  and  yes,  the  un- 
democratic features  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  reapportioiunent  decisions? 
Why  must  "We,  the  people"  be  denied 
the  right  to  apportion  our  own  State 
legislatures  by  a  judicial  oligarchy  of 
five  men  who  made  the  basic  reappor- 
tioiunent decision? 

The  Dirksen  amendment  is  to  simply 
provide  the  people  with  a  means  of  ap- 
portioning one  house  of  their  State  leg- 
islature on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population  if.  and  only  if.  that 
apportionment  has  been  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting.  By  not  letting 
the  people  decide,  by  not  passing  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  we  in  the  Senate 
will  stand  accused  of  supporting  "judi- 
cial tyranny." 

Colorado,  Nebraska's  good  neighor  to 
the  west,  has  had  its  heartaches  and 
headaches  with  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions. Moreover,  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado have  even  had  the  Supreme  Court 
deny  them  their  rightful  choice  as  to  ap- 
portionment of  their  legislature.  In 
1962,  the  people  of  Colorado  were  given 
the  right  to  choose  by  an  election  one 
of  two  methods  )y  which  their  legisla- 
ture could  be  apportioned.  The  first 
plan,  the  so-called  Federal  plan,  had  one 
house  of  the  Colorado  Legislature  based 
on  population  only  while  the  other  house 
was  to  be  based  on  geography  plus  pop- 
ulation. The  second  plan  provided  for 
both  houses  of  the  Colorado  Legislature 
to  be  based  on  population  only.  By  a  2 
to  1  majority,  the  people  of  Colorado 
chose  the  Federal  plan  over  the  one-man. 
one-vote  plan.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court 
rejected  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Col- 
orado and  insisted  upon  their  own  ob- 
scure and  confusing  dogma.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  judicial  tyranny  when 
the  plan  approved  by  the  good  citizens 
of  Colorado  was  obstructed. 

In  the  Colorado  case— Lucas  v.  Forty - 
fourth  General  Assembly  of  Colorado, 
377  U.S.  713.  1964 — Justice  Stewart  made 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  great  and  rational 
di.ssenting  opinion  from  which  I  quote: 
To  put  the  matter  plainly,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  all  this  Court's  de- 
cislon.s  which  supports  this  constitutional 
rule.  The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  sup- 
port itrthe  words  of  the  Constitution,  in  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175- 
year  political  history  of  our  Federal  Union. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Court's  concept  of 
equality  is  based  on  sheer  numbers 
rather  than  on  a  plan  of  rational  repre- 
.sentation  of  all  the  various  interests  in  a 
State.  By  these  reapportionment  deci- 
sions, the  Court  has  done  nothing  more 
than  to  say.  "might  makes  right."  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  these  "might  makes 
riRht"  decisions,  adopt  this  amendment, 
and  let  "we,  the  people"  determine  how 
their  legislatures  are  to  be  apportioned. 

The  good  citizens  and  the  legislature 
of  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  have  been 
vexed  by  these  reapportionment  deci- 
sions. In  1962,  the  citizens  of  my  State 
amended  our  constitution  and  by  popu- 


lar vote,  selected  a  method  of  redistrict- 
ing  our  legislature.  The  amendment  to 
which  I  refer  provided  that : 

Primary  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  popu- 
lation and  not  less  than  20  percent  nor  more 
than  30  percent  weight  shall  be  given  to 
area. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska  clearly  indicated  their 
preference,  yet  the  Federal  courts  have 
said  "No"  to  the  citizens  of  Nebraska. 

The  courts,  through  these  reappor- 
tionment decisions,  have  substituted 
their  wisdom  for  that  of  the  people. 
Why  cannot  the  people,  not  only  in  Ne- 
braska, but  in  the  other  49  States  as 
well,  be  trusted  to  adopt  fair  and  equita- 
ble apportionment  of  their  legislatures? 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
would  be  here  today  except  for  direct 
action  by  the  people  of  his  State. 

If  today  we  say  the  people  are  not  to 
be  trusted  to  select  their  own  method  of 
apportioning  their  legislatures,  tomorrow 
we  shall  surely  hear  the  cry  that  the 
people  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  select  their 
representatives  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  U.S.  Senators,  it  is  and  must  always 
be  our  duty  to  insure  all  the  citizens  of 
all  the  States  and  all  the  various  areas 
within  those  States  fair  and  equitable 
representation.    I  am  heartily  in  agree- 
ment with  the  contention  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  when  they  say 
that    such    representation    cannot    be 
brought  about  by  cold  computer  totals 
that  turn  people  into  numbers  and  num- 
bers only.    To  adopt  such  a  philosophy 
and  such  an  approach,  in  my  opinion,  is 
to  cast  aside  that  precedent  that  has 
been  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life.    It 
is  to  depart  from  a  system  of  representa- 
tion that  has  made  the  rural  areas  of  our 
States  self-reliant  and  self-confident.    I 
am  utterly  amazed  when  I  hear  the  op- 
ponents   of   this   proposed    amendment 
claim  that  they  are  abiding  by  the  best 
of  civil  liberties  precepts  when  they  tell 
us  that  the  vast  and  widely  scattered 
units  of   our  economy  are  entitled  to 
only   such   representation   as   they  can 
win  through   bargaining  with   the   po- 
litical bosses  of  big  cities.    This  is  not 
the  way  things  have  been  done  in  this 
country.    It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
American    philosophy     and    with    the 
American  understanding  of  fairness. 

To  me,  this  entire  debate  has  resolved 
itself  into  the  simple  question  of 
whether  we,  as  Senators,  are  afraid  to 
trust  the  voters  who  sent  us  to  Wash- 
ington— trust  them,  I  mean,  to  make 
other  decisions  as  to  how  they  want  to 
be  represented.  I,  for  one,  am  going 
to  support  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  permit  such  decisions  to  be 
made  at  the  voter  level.  I  urge  support 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  Everett  Dirksen,  in 

his  splendid  efforts  to  increase  legislative 

responsibility  and  leadership  at  the  State 

level. 

FREEDOM  ACADEMY  LEGISLATION 
MOVES    FORWARD 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  It  is  fre- 
quently difficult  for  a  layman  to  specu- 


late accurately  about  what  activities  of 
Congress  or  in  Washington  are  likely  to 
be  considered  newsworthy  by  the  news- 
gathering  people  on  Capitol  Hill.  A  dif- 
ference of  opinion  involving  two  officials 
of  different  political  conviction  may  stir 
up  columns  of  comment  and  reportorial 
material  whereas  a  decision  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress — unanimously  ar- 
rived at — may  be  overlooked  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  press  despite  the  fact  its 
potentiality  is  so  great  it  can  conceivably 
change  the  course  of  human  history. 

A  recent  case  in  point  is  the  imani- 
mous  vote  by  which  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  reported  ■ 
favorably   to   the   House   the   so-called 
Freedom  Academy  bill.    This  significant 
action  was  virtually  unreported  by  half 
the  Nation's  press;  it  was  overlooked  en- 
tirely by  many  of  the  commentators  and 
reporters  who  purport  to  give  the  public 
a  full  and  fair  daily  report  on  national 
developments  over  radio  and  television. 
Even  the  wire  services  failed  to  catch 
its  significance  or  to  report  its  highly 
important  ramifications.     If  passed  by 
this  session  of  Congress — as  I  hope  will 
happen — the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
create  a  Freedom  Academy  for  strength- 
ening the  capacity  of  America  to  win 
the  cold  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
by  other  than  military  might  and  sacri- 
fice, in  all  probability  can  bring  about 
a  real  turning  point  in  the  cold  war. 
It  is  thus  highly  unfortunate  so  many 
Americans  remain  uninformed  about  this 
action  because  it  was  not  considered  ex- 
citing or  important  or  controversial  by 
such  a  large  segment  of  the  publicity 
media  covering  Washington. 

However,  facts  will  out.  Slowly  but 
surely  Americans  are  learning  about  this 
significant  development.  For  example, 
today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  carries  as  its  top  column  in  the  edi- 
torial section  an  interpretative  piece 
written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  entitled 
"Freedom  Academy  Plan  Backed."  It  is 
an  excellent  resume  of  what  is  involved 
in  this  important  legislation.  I  urge 
those  who  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord to  write  their  Congressman  or  Sena- 
tors requesting  a  copy  of  the  committee 
report  issued  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  its  favorable 
action  on  the  Freedom  Academy  bill.  It 
is  informative,  interesting,  compelling 
and  encouraging  reading.  It  gives  real 
hope  that  situations  such  as  that  in 
which  are  now  engaged  in  Vietnam  will 
not  need  to  be  repeated  and  that  peace 
and  freedom  may  well  prevail  In  this 
world  without  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Kilpatrick  column  may  ap- 
pear in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Feeedom  Academy  Plan  Backed 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  came  up  with  a  bill  the  other  day 
that  has  been  almost  wholly  ignored  In  the 
press.  This  Is  a  pity,  for  the  bill  Is  a  good 
bin,  intended  to  fill  a  critical  need,  and  It 
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ought  not  to  be  left  to  languish  for  want 

of  public  discussion. 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  seven-man 
Freedom  Commission,  whose  principal  duty 
would  be  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Free- 
dom Academy  And  the  principal  business 
of  the  Academy  would  be  to  teach  courses 
and  conduct  research  in  "total  political  war- 
fare" against  the  Communist  foe. 

Such  a  proposal  is  not  new.  The  bill  Just 
reported  by  the  House  committee  is  pat- 
terned generally  upon  a  measure  actually 
approved  in  the  Senate  5  years  ago.  Since 
then,  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  both  Houses  has  kept  the 
idea  alive.  Sponsors  of  the  plan  Include 
such  respected  men  as  Mttndt,  Case,  Dodd. 
Douglas,  Fong,  Hickenlooper.  Miller. 
Prouty,  Proxmire,  Scott,  and  Smathzhs  In 
the  Senate:    and  Ichord,   Herlong,   Gcbser, 

BOCGS.      GtTRNEY.      CLAtrsEN.      ASHBROOK,      BU- 
CHANAN, and  Peighan  In  the  House. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  may  disagree  on 
details,  but  they  share  a  common  convic- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
and  more  critically,  the  people  In  key  posts 
In  Government — know  pitifully  little  about 
the  natiire  of  communism  and  the  tech- 
niques of  the  Communist  conspiracy  around 
the  world.  By  and  large,  we  are  babes  In 
this  wood.  Trustful.  Innocent,  gullible, 
eager  to  be  loved.  Americans  by  and  large 
refuse  to  accept  the  relentless  purposes  of 
the  Communist  Ideology.  Conventional  war- 
fare we  understand. 

The  proposed  Freedom  Academy  would  seek 
to  fill  this  gap  through  teaching  and  re- 
search. It  would  maintain  a  library,  publish 
papers,  conduct  seminars,  cultivate  public 
understanding;  and  It  would  draw  Its  stu- 
dents not  only  from  Government  agencies, 
graduate  schools,  and  college  faculties  here 
at  home,  but  also  from  key  Institutions  and 
governments  throughout  the  free  world. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  State  Department  is 
cold  to  the  plan.  In  State's  view,  "the  bill 
as  a  whole  would  not  serve  as  a  useful 
instrument  of  national  policy."  Granted 
that  we  must  employ  not  only  military 
strength  but  also  all  of  the  "political,  psy- 
chological, economic,  and  other  nonmlUtary 
means  at  our  disposal,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment "seriously  questlonr  whether  compre- 
hensive and  realistic  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  Infinitely  complex  problems  of  U.S.  for- 
eign affairs  can  be  developed  by  a  new,  sep- 
arate Government  agency,  especially  one 
without  operational  responsibilities."  In 
brief.  State  would  leave  the  job  to  State. 

From  a  purely  administrative  viewpoint, 
the  objection  may  have  merit,  but  it 
founders  In  the  blunt  rebuttal  that  the 
State  Department  Itself  has  failed  abysmally 
to  comprehend  precisely  this  field  of  politi- 
cal warfare.  If  the  State  Department, 
through  Its  Foreign  Service  Institute,  had 
demonstrated  a  keen  and  continuing  aware- 
ness of  Communist  imperialism — If  It  had 
done  Its  own  hard  training  job — more  effec- 
tive policies  might  have  been  devised,  first 
to  contain  the  enemy  and  then  to  defeat 
him. 

In  any  event,  the  sponsors  observe,  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  exists  for  purposes 
at  once  broader  and  narrower.  Its  principal 
task  Is  to  teach  the  whole  of  diplomacy  to 
the  Department's  own  personnel.  The  Free- 
dom Academy  would  specialize  In  the  field 
of  "Communist  external  political  warfare," 
and  the  devising  of  means  to  combat  It.  In 
the  sponsors'  view,  only  an  Independent 
agency,  cooperating  with  State,  Defense,  and 
the  CIA  but  separate  from  them,  could  run 
the  proposed  Institution. 

The  committee  report  gives  no  Indication 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  freedom  commis- 
sion (the  State  Department's  cool  guess  is 
"several    million   dollars   a   year"),   but   in 


terms  of  total  outlays  for  national  security 
the  sum  would  not  be  large.  Quite  con- 
ceivably, the  Investment  might  bring  far 
greater  returns  than  we  got  from  the  $900 
million  In  foreign  aid  laid  out  for  Indonesia. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK— LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965.  as  "National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week." 

LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT:    SOUTH   DAKOTA 
HAS    PROUD    HISTORY    OK    EQUALITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  fundamental  constitutional  principle 
that  all  citizens  shall  enjoy  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  The  14th  amend- 
ment says  that  no  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  abridges  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Furthermore,  no  State  may  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Finally,  a  State 
may  not  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Indeed,  the  rallying  cr>'  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  gave  birth 
to  our  Nation,  was  based  on  this  concept 
of  equal  and  just  representation — "No 
taxation  without  representation." 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — 
in  the  highly  significant  case  of  Rey- 
nolds against  Sims — ruled  that  the  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures  must 
be  equitably  based  upon  population:  the 
concept  of  "one  man.  one  vote."  The 
Senate  must  now  decide  whether  to 
nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  by 
passing  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  allow  States  to  apportion 
legislatures  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  ably  discussed  the  legal 
questions  involved  in  the  reapportion- 
ment controversy.  This  year,  having 
passed  sweeping  legislation  to  protect 
voting  rights  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
for  the  Senate  to  decide  that  certain 
citizens'  votes  should  mean  more  than 
others.  I  am  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] that  passp.ge  of  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  would  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  civil  rights. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  effect 
of  reapportiorunent  on  the  effectiveness 
of  State  goverrunents.  We  hear  much 
today  about  the  desirability  of  having 
more  vital  and  energetic  governments  on 
the  State  level.  Now  we  must  ask  wheth- 
er a  State  government  which  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  population  distribution 
in  a  State  can  ever  be  truly  effective.  If 
population  centers  within  a  State  can 
expect  no  aid  from  the  State  govern- 
ments, they  may  feel  that  their  only 
choice  is  to  go  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Reapportionment  on  the  basis  of 
population  is  destined  to  lead  to  more 


healthy  State  and  local  government  and 
to  breathe  fresh  life  and  vitality  into  the 
principle  of  local  responsibility.  The 
continued  existence  of  malapportion- 
ment can  only  be  a  hurdle  to  effective 
State  and  local  government. 

This  situation  was  recognized  by  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, which  reported  to  the  President  in 
1955.  The  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  was 
charged  with  an  examination  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  States  and  the 
National  Government  in  our  Federal 
system.  On  the  question  of  reapportion- 
ment, the  report  concluded: 

Reapportionment  should  not  be  thought 
of  solely  In  terms  of  a  conflict  of  Interests 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  the  long 
run.  the  interests  of  all  In  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  representation  that  will  strengthen 
State  government  Is  far  more  Important  than 
any  temporary  advantage  to  an  area  enjoy- 
ing overrepresentatlon. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  State,  South  Da- 
kota, because  it  has  been  responsive  to 
the  necessity  of  fair  representation  for 
all  our  citizens.  Article  III,  section  2.  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  constitution  de- 
clares that  the  membership  of  the  State 
senate  may  vary  from  not  less  than  25 
to  not  more  than  35.  The  membership 
of  the  State  house  of  representatives  may 
vary  from  not  less  than  50  to  not  more 
than  75.  Because  both  houses  of  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  are  compara- 
tively small,  the  apportionment  problems 
that  arise  are  particularly  difficult  to 
solve.  Equitably  apportioning  the  statu- 
tory 75  house  seats  among  67  counties 
with  populations  varying  from  1,042  to 
86,575  is  difiBcult.  Even  more  taxing  is 
the  job  of  dividing  the  35  senate  seats 
among  the  same  counties  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

Nevertheless,  South  Dakota  legisla- 
tures have  made  significant  and  largely 
successful  efforts  to  apportion  the  State 
In  accordance  with  population  move- 
ments. The  South  Dakota  constitution 
laid  out  the  legislative  districts  from 
which  the  members  of  the  first  State  leg- 
islature were  to  be  elected.  Under  sec- 
tion 2,  article  XIX,  this  apportionment 
was  to  remain  in  effect  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  The  legislature  of  1891 
passed  a  major  reapportionment  act.  and 
others  followed  in  1897,  1907.  1911.  1917. 
and  1937.  In  addition,  adjustments  were 
made  in  1903, 1951,  and  1961. 

Striving  to  draw  apportiorunents 
which  would  reflect  population  move- 
ments, the  South  Dakota  legislatures  of 
the  early  years  sought  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  increasing  population  in  the 
area  west  of  the  Missouri  River — the 
West  River  area.  Possessing  only  1 1  per- 
cent of  the  seats  in  both  the  house  and 
senate  under  the  original  constitutional 
apportionment  of  1889,  the  West  River, 
in  1961.  held  25  percent  of  the  house 
seats  and  29  percent  of  the  senate  seats. 

The  1961  reapportionment  represented 
a  step — although  not  the  final  one — on 
the  road  to  equitable  representation.  In 
a  paper  prepared  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  Governmental  Research  Bureau  of 
the  State  University  of  South  Dakota,  Dr. 


Alan  L.  Clem,  associate  director  of  the 
bureau,  evaluates  the  1961  reapportion- 
ment.  Dr.  Clem  notes  that: 

On  the  basis  of  sectional  representation. 
the  legislature  In  1961  did  Improve  matters 
considerably  by  shifting  a  senate  seat  out 
of  the  northeastern  quarter  (Brown  County) 
and  into  the  West  River  section  (Pennington 
County).  Before  the  1961  reapportionment, 
the  West  River  section  had  been  underrepre- 
sented  in  both  the  house  and  the  senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1961  apportion- 
ment, South  Dakota  was  placed  in  the 
•well  apportioned"  category  by  Glendon 
Schubert  and  Charles  Press  in  an  article 
in  the  American  Political  Science  Review 
for  June  1964.  Still,  South  Dakota's 
largest  counties  remained  underrepre- 
sented.  Once  again,  in  1965,  the  State 
legislature  took  action  to  bring  legislative 
apportionment  into  line  with  population 
concentrations.  This  year.  South  Da- 
kota has  passed  both  a  legislative  and 
congressional  reapportionment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables — one  showing  the 
populations  of  South  Dakota's  house  dis- 
tricts and  the  other  showing  the  popula- 
tions of  her  senate  districts — be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
South  Dakotans  can  take  pride  in  the 
record  of  our  State  in  living  up  to  the 
"one-man,  one-vote"  standard  set  forth 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Only  2  of  29 
senatorial  districts  and  only  3  of  39 
house  districts  deviate  from  their  respec- 
tive chamber  averages  by  more  than  15 
percent.  None  of  the  deviations  reach 
20  percent,  and  it  appears  that  they  have 
resulted  principally  from  particular  ar- 
rangements of  the  population  that  are 
invariably  a  problem  in  redistricting. 
South  Dakota  has  done  well  in  comply- 
ing with  the  equitable  apportionment 
which  is  called  for  both  by  the  Federal 
and  State  constitutions. 

Professor  Clem  has  written  to  me  con- 
cerning the  Dirksen  amendment.  At  the 
close  of  his  letter  is  this  observation 
which  I  find  eloquent  and  moving: 

May  I  be  allowed,  in  closing,  one  personal 
conclusion.  I  deeply  revere  the  American 
political  heritage,  particularly  its  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principles  of  self-government, 
of  free  government,  of  limited  government, 
and  of  responsible  government  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  It.  Crucial  to  these  principles  Is 
the  political  equality  of  every  citizen.  In 
this  sense,  I  strongly  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  defeat  the  Dirksen  reapportionment 
amendment  and  any  other  proposal  that 
would  limit  the  rights  of  Americans  to  re- 
ceive fair  representation  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  As  the  1964  court  deci- 
sions said,  the  right  of  qualified  citizens  to 
political  equality  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  referendum  as  well  as  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

I  agree  with  this  well-stated  opinion 
of  Professor  Clem's.  Acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  tradition  of  po- 
litical equality  and  South  Dakota's  proud 
history  of  fair  apportionment,  I  shall 
oppose  this  attempt  to  dilute  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling. 


Exhibit  1 
T.\BLE  3. — South  Dakota  House  of  Representatives  districts,  1966  apportionment 


District 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3t 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 


Members 


Counties 


Harding  and  Perkins.. 

Butte 

LawTence - 

Pennington 

Custer  and  Fall  River 

Bennett  and  Shannon 

Mellette,  Todd,  and  Washabauph.. 

Gregory  and  Tripp 

Jackson,  Jones,  and  Lyman 

Haakon.  Meade,  and  Ziebach 

Campbell  and  Corson 

Dewey  and  Potter 

HuRhes,  Stanley,  and  Sully... 

Walworth.- -- 

Edmunds.  Faulk,  and  McPherson. 

Hand  and  Hyde 

Brule  and  Charles  Mix. 

Brown - 

Day...- -- 

Clark  and  Spink .-- 

Beadle 

Aurora,  Buffalo,  and  Jerauld 

Davison --. 

DouRlas  and  Hutchinson 

Bon  llomme 

Yankton. - 

Clay. -, — 

Union 

Lincoln  and  Turner. -■ 

Minnehaha 

McCook.- 

Han.son  and  Sanborn 

Lake  and  Miner 

Moody... 

Brookings..  

Hamlin  and  Kingsbury - 

Codington,    .    

Deuel  and  Grant • 

Marshall  and  Roberts 


Census 


Numt>er 

per 
member 


Total. 


8,348 

8,592 

17.076 

58,195 

16,594 

9,053 

8.367 

16,160 

8,479 

17,842 

9,329 

10,183 

19, 417 

8,097 

16,297 

9.314 

18,104 

34.106 

10,  516 

18,840 

21,«82 

10.344 

16,681 

16. 198 

9.229 

17, 551 

10, 810 

10, 197 

23,630 

86,575 

8.268 

9.225 

17. 162 

8,810 

20.046 

15.530 

20,220 

16, 695 

19,853 


8,537 
9,699 
7,797 


8.080 


8.921 


9,706 


8,148 


9,052 
8,526 


9.420 
10.841 


8,340 
8.000 


8,775 


680,514 


7.843 
9,619 


8,581 


10,023 

7,765 

10,110 

8,347 
9.926 


Table  4.— South  Dakota  Senate  districts,  1966  apportionment 


District 
No. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

26 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Members 


Counties 


Marshall  and  Roberts — 

Brown.. 

Deuel  and  Grant -- 

Codington 

Clark  and  Day 

Brookings -■ 

HamUn,  Kingsbury,  and  Miner 

Beadle 

Hanson,  McCook,  and  Sanborn 

Lake  and  Moody - 

Minnehaha 

Lincoln  and  Union - 

Clay  and  Turner -- 

Douglas  and  Hutchinson - - 

S'aukton 

Bon  Homme  and  Charles  Mix 

Davison - 

Aurora.  Bmle.  Buffalo,  and  Jerauld 

Hand,  Hyde,  and  Spink .  - 

Edmunds,  Fanlk,  MoPherson.  and  Potter 

Campbell,  Corson,  and  Walworth 

Dewev,  Meade,  and  Ziebach.. 

Hughes,  Stanley,  and  Sully - 

Bennett,    Haakon,    Jackson,    Jones,    Lyman, 

Washabaugh 

Gregory,  Todd,  and  Tripp.. --- 

Custer.  Fall  River,  and  Shannon 

Lawrence - 

Pennington - --- 

Butte,  Harding,  and  Perkins.. - 


Census 


Number 

per 
member 


Mellette,    and 


Total. 


19,853 
34,106 
16. 695 
20. 2'2l) 
17,650 
20,046 
•20, 928 
21. 682 
17.493 
■20. 574 
86. 575 
22.568 
21,969 
16.198 
17,551 
21.  014 
16,681 
16.663 
21.020 
21,223 
17. 426 
19,796 
19,417 

18.541 
20,821 
21,594 
17.075 
58.195 
16.940 


17,053 


21.643 


680,514 


19,398 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  which 
proposes  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  one  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture to  be  apportioned  on  factors  other 
than  population,  provided  the  people  of 
the  State  so  elect. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  fundamen- 
tal and  paramount  domestic  issue  facing 


the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
I  would  indeed  be  negligent  if  I  did  not, 
at  the  outset,  pay  tribute  and  commend 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
perseverance,  his  astuteness,  and  his 
leadership  in  chairing  and  steering  this 
bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  took 
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part  In  the  extensive  hearings  that  were 
held  on  this  resolution.  The  hearings 
have  helped  to  focus  the  people's  atten- 
tion on  this  issue.  I  have  studied  them 
carefully  and  I  hope  that  as  many  Amer- 
icans as  possible  will  read  them.  The 
hearings  have  been  helpful  in  improving 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  As  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  a  bill  has  been  drafted 
that  will  permit  the  people,  if  they  so 
elect,  to  have  one  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture based  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation. 

At  the  same  time,  safeguards  have  been 
written  into  the  measure  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  composition  of  the  legisla- 
ture will  continue  to  reflect  the  wishes 
and  the  desires  of  the  people.  It  does 
this  by  requiring  the  resubmission  to  the 
people  of  any  approved  plan  every  10 
years. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  June  15, 1964,  in 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  ruled  that  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population. 
This  was  a  precedent-shattering  and  a 
far-reaching  decision — one  I  believe  that 
goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  system 
of  free  government.  No  decision  since 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  portends 
greater  disruption  and  alteration  of  our 
State  legislatures. 

To  implement  the  Court's  decision 
would,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  representative  government 
and  bring  an  unv.anted  end  to  the  time- 
tested  and  successful  tradition  of  our 
balanced  bicameral  State  legislature — a 
system  under  which  the  States  have  pros- 
pered and  grown,  a  system  under  which 
the  many  interests  of  our  many  people 
have  been  accommodated,  and  a  system 
under  which  the  will  of  the  majority  has 
prevailed  and  the  rights  of  the  minority 
have  been  protected. 

The  United  States  has  changed  dras- 
tically since  its  founding.  From  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States  of  approximately  3 
milUon  rural  people  engaged  mainly  in 
agriculture,  we  have  developed  into  a 
mighty  Nation  of  190  million  people 
spanning  the  continent  and  reaching 
many  miles  into  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii. 
During  this  development,  the  face  of  the 
Nation  has  changed.  Unlike  the  rural 
agricultural  society  of  our  forebears,  we 
became  an  industrial  urban  society.  Be- 
cause of  this  remarkable  growth,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  State  legislatures  have 
served  the  people  well.  "True,  the  work 
of  society  is  not  completed ;  yet  one  can 
discern  the  steady  advance  of  this  great 
Nation.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  in 
many  cases  the  legislators  failed  to  re- 
apportion the  lower  house  to  reflect  the 
population  changes. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  is  a  reason- 
able approach.  It  is  an  approach  that 
allows  the  people  to  continue  to  pattern 
their  legislature  after  the  Federalsys- 
tem.  It  is  an  approach  that  will  allow 
the  people  to  decide  whether  factors 
other  than  population  are  important  in 
achieving  a  fair  representation.  It  is  an 
approach  that  allows  continuous  scrutiny 
by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Sunday    Star,    entitled    "We    Vote    for 


Dirksen,"  urging  support  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 

Aug.  1, 1965] 

We  Vote  for  Dikksen 

The  Dirksen  constitutional  amendment, 
which  would  modify  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one- vote  ruling.  Is  slated  for  a 
decisive  test  In  the  Senate  this  week.  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  and  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader,  have  agreed  to  seek  unani- 
mous consent  tomorrow  for  a  showdown  vote 
on  Wednesday.  If  the  opponents  think  they 
can  block  the  two-thirds  Senate  vote  re- 
quired for  passage  of  the  Dirksen  proposal, 
they  presumably  will  go  along  with  the  unan- 
imous-consent appeal.  If  not.  If  they  do  not 
believe  they  have  the  needed  negative  votes, 
then  a  prolonged  "liberal"  filibuster  Is  to  be 
anticipated. 

We  think  the  Dirksen  proposal.  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  should  be  approved.  For  It  has 
been  significantly  Improved  since  It  was  first 
submitted. 

At  one  time  It  was  feared  that  the  amend- 
ment, if  finally  adopted,  would  enable  State 
legislatures  controlled  by  members  repre- 
senting a  minority  of  a  State's  population  to 
apportion  one  branch  of  a  legislature  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population.  In  other  words, 
one  house  of  the  legislature  might  continue 
to  be  dominated  by  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion over  the  objection  of  the  majority. 

This  is  not  true.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
contains  two  key  provisions.  First,  assuming 
ratification  of  the  amendment,  a  State  legis- 
lature wishing  to  act  under  It  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  two  plans  to  the  voters  of 
the  State  in  a  referendum.  One  plan  would 
have  to  embody  the  one-man.  one-vote  con- 
cept. The  other  would  authorize  apportion- 
ment of  one  branch  of  a  legislature  on  such 
factors  as  the  people  "deem  appropriate."  In 
short,  at  the  very  outset  a  majority  of  the 
voters  In  each  State  would  have  to  approve 
any  modification  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
year. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  change  In  the 
amendment  stipulates  that  any  plan  ap- 
proved In  an  Initial  referendum  would  have 
to  be  resubmitted  In  a  new  referendum  every 
10  years. 

To  us.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  tJiat  the 
amendment,  far  from  protecting  entrenched 
minorities,  would  enable  the  people  of  the 
States  to  have  a  voice  In  choosing  their  own 
form  of  government,  and  to  revise  their 
choice  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so  at  10-year 
Intervals. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable,  more  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  process?  To  op- 
pose it  on  "liberal"  grounds  Is  absurd.  We 
hope  the  Dirksen  amendment  will  be  called 
up  this  week,  and  that  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  to  approve  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
editorial  states: 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment far  from  protecting  entrenched  minori- 
ties will  enable  the  people  of  the  States  to 
have  a  voice  In  choosing  their  own  form  of 
government  and  to  revise  their  choice  should 
they  see  fit  to  do  so  at  10-year  Intervals. 

The  editorial  ponders: 

What  could  be  more  reasonable,  more  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  process? 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a  leg- 
islature cannot  be  apportioned  with 
mathematical  exactness.  The  Supreme 
Coiut  has  recognized  this  in  its  opinions. 
If  we  are  in  fact  desirous  of  apportion- 
ing on  a  true  one-man,  one-vote  basis. 


we  would  require  all  representatives  to 
run  at  large  in  the  States.  Such  a  pro- 
posal  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the 
opF>onents'  arguments.  Such  a  proposal 
would  give  all  an  equal  voice,  but  it  would 
not  result  in  giving  good  representation. 
Fair  representation,  I  submit,  is  the  is- 
sue before  us.  To  show  that  an  at-large 
election  is  not  completely  remote,  it 
might  be  well  to  heed  Justice  Harlan's 
dissenting  opinion  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims: 

It  Is  not  mere  fancy  to  suppose  that  in 
order  to  avoid  problems,  the  Court  one  day 
may  be  tempted  to  hold  that  all  State  legis- 
lators must  be  elected  In  statewide  elections. 

All  this  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  we  are,  indeed,  dealing  with  a  most 
complex  issue. 

Opponents  of  this  issue,  using  the 
finest  techniques  of  Madison  Avenue, 
have  attempted  to  cloud  and  confuse  the 
issue  by  drumming  the  catchy  euphonic 
"one  man,  one  voice"  slogan  throughout 
the  country.  I  hope  that  the  people  will 
not  be  taken  in  by  this  appealing  and 
all  too  simple  slogan. 

I  can  assure  the  minority  leader  this 
is  an  issue  that  is  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  Californians.  It  is  an  issue  which 
transcends  political  parties.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  has  the  support  of 
Governor  Brown.  It  also  has  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  the  California  State  Leg- 
islature. The  majority  leader  of  the 
State  senate.  Senator  Hugh  Burns,  and 
the  minority  leader.  Senator  Jack  Mc- 
Carthy, have  diligently  and  tirelessly 
worked  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  legislature  following  the 
Federal  plan.  California  citizens  have 
been  heard  on  this  issue,  also.  The  pres- 
ent apE>ortionment  of  the  California 
State  Legislature  was  established  on  the 
basis  of  an  initiative  proceeding  in  1926. 
At  that  election,  there  also  app>eared  on 
the  ballot  an  alternative  plan,  which,  in- 
cidentally, would  have  complied  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  plan. 
The  people  decisively  rejected  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  plan,  and  voted  for  the 
legislature  patterned  after  the  Federal 
system. 

Subsequently,  the  people's  voice  was 
again  heard,  and  the  earlier  decision  was 
reaffirmed  in  1928.  again  in  1948,  again 
in  1960,  and  again  in  1962. 

Overwhelming  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion memorializing  Congress  to  enact  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  received 
in  the  California  Legislature.  In  the 
California  40-man  Senate.  39  out  of  ."O 
voted  for  the  resoultion.  In  fact,  all  39 
of  the  senators  cosponsored  the  resolu- 
tion. We  did  not  have  40.  because  at 
the  moment  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
California  Senate.  Obviously.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, senators  from  the  populous  areas 
as  well  as  senators  from  the  rural  areas 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

In  the  assembly,  the  resolution  passed 
easily  by  a  vote  of  58  to  10. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no 
question  on  how  the  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  California  feel  on  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  are  aware  of  the 
voters'  sentiments  in  this  issue.  Know- 
ing  the  people's  feelings,  they  object  to 


.submitting  this  question  to  the  people. 
They  feel  that  the  peoples'  verdict  will 
not  coincide  with  their  views  as  to  what 
is  fair  representation. 

My  own  pergonal  observations  and 
conversations  with  my  California  con- 
stituents, together  with  the  mail  I  have 
received  on  this  issue,  confirm  the  peo- 
ple's feelings  as  expressed  through  the 
ballot  and  the  actions  of  the  State  leg- 
islature on  this  issue.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial consensus  among  Californians 
on  this  issue. 

Opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
have  tried  to  cloud  the  question  by  im- 
plying that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  civil  rights  issue.  Ap- 
parently, this  is  done  to  benefit  from 
the  recognized  public  sympathy  across 
the  country  for  both  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 

1965. 

Mr.  President.  I  reject  and  resent  this 
argument.  It  is  very  unfair  to  suggest 
or  imply  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  man  most  respon- 
sible for  the  civil  rights  acts,  would  now 
attempt  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
harm  the  civil  rights  cause.  This  argu- 
ment is  specious  to  say  the  least. 

As  the  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  know  very  well,  the  Supreme 
Court  even  prior  to  its  decision  in  the 
reapportionment  cases  ruled  in  Gomil- 
lian  against  Lightfoot  that  voting  bound- 
aries could  not  be  fixed  that  would  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes.  The  distin- 
soiished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1.  refuted  this  argument  when  he 
spoke  to  this  point  on  June  30.  I.  for 
one.  would  hope  that  the  discussion 
would  not  be  confused  by  the  interjec- 
tion of  civil  rights. 

Opponents  of  the  Dirksen  resolution 
argue  that  no  analogy  exists  between 
the  bicameral  legislature  on  the  State 
level  and  the  Federal  system.  What  they 
really  mean  to  say  is  that  no  perfect 
analogy  exists.  Opponents  reached  the 
conclusion  that  no  analogy  exists  by 
stating  that  our  forefathers  accepted 
the  Great  Compromise  providing  for  one 
House  of  our  Federal  Legislature  to  be 
based  on  population  and  the  other  House 
to  be  based  on  equal  representation  be- 
cause a  "gun  was  at  their  back."  Fur- 
ther, they  argue,  the  counties  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  States  because  the 
former  are  sovereign. 

Mr.  President,  admittedly,  there  are 
distinctions  between  the  counties  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  States  on  the  other, 
but  I  feel  that  the  American  people,  with 
their  great  commonsense,  believe  this 
is  not  a  meaningful  distinction.  They 
would  say.  "Even  if  all  you  say  is  true, 
so  what?" 

Regardless  of  how  the  Federal  system 
was  fashioned,  it  has  been  a  great  sys- 
tem—a system  that  has  served  the  Na- 
tion well  in  times  of  both  peace  and  war. 
Despite  the  distinctions,  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  similar  to  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. For  the  most  part,  the  State  legisla- 
tures have  served  their  people  well. 
Where  the  State  legislatures  have  been 
at  fault,  is  in  their  failure,  often  ignoring 
the  explicit  commands  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions, to  apportion  the  lower  house 
on  a  true  population  basis.    Some  adjust- 
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ments  are  unquestionably  called  for,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  scrap  the 
entire  workable  system  because  repairs 
are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  ask  the  teachers  across 
the  covmtry  and  their  pupils.  They  will 
tell  us  that  an  analogy  exists  between  the 
Federal  and  the  State  legislatures.  A 
majority  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
infiuential  American  Bar  Association 
concluded  that  an  analogy  exists.  The 
academic  theory  that  no  such  analogy 
exists  files  in  the  face  of  what  actually 
has  been  so  in  practice  and  the  common 
sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  American 
people. 

I  find  Judge  Campbell's  opinion  in 
Germano  v.  Kernar,  220  Fed.  Supp.  230, 
most  persuasive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Judge  Campbell's 
opinion  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  except 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  adopting  this  political  and  practical 
compromise,  lUlnols  has  done  no  more  and 
no  less  In  my  opinion  than  to  foUow  the 
example  of  the  Founding  Fathers  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  PhUadelphla. 
Having  recognized  the  necessity  for  protect- 
ing minority  voting  rights  and  local  sov- 
ereignty, the  Founding  Fathers  adopted  the 
system  still  In  use  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  our  bicameral  Congress.  As  In  Illi- 
nois, election  to  the  upper  House  Is  based 
on  geographical  area,  or  If  you  will,  a 
weighted  voting  system.  Election  to  the 
lower  House  Is  based  on  population  similar 
to  Illinois.  Should  that  which  Is  deemed 
proper  when  observed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  suddenly  deemed 
Improper  when  associated  with  a  sovereign 
State?  Must  the  subject  be  more  royal  than 
the  king?  Must  the  State  be  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  United  States? 

Necessarily.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  atypi- 
cal distinctions  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Individual  States.  My  re- 
liance on  this  analogy  Is  limited  somewhat 
by  these  nuances.  The  States  as  sovereign 
preexisting  smaller  units  created  the  larger 
unit,  the  Federal  Government.  Contrast- 
ingly, In  apportionment  cases  we  view  the 
States  in  a  different  perspective:  as  the  larger 
unit  creating  the  smaller.  And  further,  the 
smaller  unit  In  apportionment  cases  lacks 
the  element  of  sovereignty  possessed  by  the 
States  m  their  relationship  to  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  these  distinctions  do 
not  render  for  naught  this  analogy.  In  both 
Instances  the  piurposes  were  similar,  to  pro- 
tect minority  rights  and  check  unopposed 
majority  control.  The  methods  selected  to 
achieve  the  desired  purposes  are  similar,  and 
by  and  large  the  results  have  been  similar. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Thus,  it  may  be  true 
that  counties  are  not  sovereign  as  are  the 
respective  States.  Yet,  the  subdivisions 
of  the  States  do  represent  a  governing 
entity.  Within  the  unit  are  people  with 
similar  interests,  similar  problems,  and 
similar  hopes  for  tomorrow.  To  me,  it 
seems  perfectly  logical  to  have  one  house 
reflect,  if  the  people  desire,  the  local  gov- 
erning unit. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
during  the  hearings  held  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  one  benefit  of 
organizing  a  State  legislature  along  the 
lines  of  a  federal  system  is  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  upper  house  have  a 
tendency  to  view  problems  with  a  State- 


wide outlook.  The  senate  of  my  State 
has  always  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
entire  State  in  the  finest  tradition.  The 
League  of  California  Cities,  which  ob- 
viously is  vitally  concerned  with  urban 
problems,  made  the  following  comment 
regarding  the  1961  session  of  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature : 

Both  offensively  and  defensively  the  so- 
called  rural  senate  and  Its  committees  showed 
more  understanding  and  sympathy  toward 
bills  of  Interest  to  the  cities  than  did  the 
urban  assembly. 

To  further  illustrate  this  fact.  I  should 
like  to  have  incorporated  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  study  prepared  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  outlining  the 
record  of  the  California  State  Senate  on 
urban  legislation.  A  reading  of  tliis  doc- 
ument will  dispose  of  the  myth  that  one 
body  in  the  State  legislature  based  on 
factors  other  than  population  will  be 
unsympathetic  to  the  needs  of  an  urban 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  may  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  President,  oppo- 
nents of  the  Dirksen  amendment  contend 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  personal  right 
similar  to  that  of  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion, 
and  for  that  reason  we  should  not  act  on 
the  Dirksen  resolution.    First,  from  my 
reading  of  the  Constitution,  I  can  see  no 
constitutional  prohibition  preventing  the 
people  from  altering  even  these  basic 
rights  through  the  established  amending 
procedure.    Would  they  do  so?    Obvi- 
ously not,  for  even  if  such  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  a  basic  right  were  made,  the 
American  people  would  rise  and  resound- 
ingly shout  it  down.    Could  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Dirksen  amendment  for  a 
single  second  imagine  the  American  peo- 
ple tolerating  the  existence  and  continu- 
ance on  an  infringement  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  religion  for  the  period  of 
time  which  the  States  have  had  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  apportioned  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population?     Certainly 
not.    Yet,  I  have  seen  an  effort  to  equate 
these  basic  rights  with  the  question  of 
fair  representation.    They  are  just  not 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  a  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  Robert  H. 
Dixon  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  which  he  distin- 
guishes between  some  of  the  personal 
civil  rights  and  the  question  of  fair  rep- 
resentation be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Professor  Dixon  has  long  been  a  student 
of  constitutional  law  and  his  remarks 
cogently  refute  the  opposition's  argu- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


1  We  are  not  dealing  here  solely  with  a 
matter  of  civil  rights  and  liberties,  even 
though  voting  concededly  Is  Involved.  Few 
would  argue  that  the  people  of  one  State 
should  be  the  final  arbiter  of  such  federaUy 
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protected  Interests  as  freedom  of  speech  or 
racial  equality.  But  that  Is  not  the  kind  of 
Issue  before  us.  Rather,  the  Issue  Is  fair 
representation.  The  Issue  can  be  phrased 
also  as  one  of  political  equity.  To  put  It 
more  clearly,  we  are  dealing  with  the  intra- 
state problem  of  setting  up  a  legislature,  a 
representation  system,  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  direct  democracy  of  the  town 
meeting  which  is  impractical  on  a  statewide 
basis.  Apportionment  and  districting  are 
part  of  the  process  of  setting  up  a  legislature 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  direct  democracy. 
Viewed  thusly,  the  argimient  for  giving  seri- 
ous consideration  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Javits-Church  type  iS.J.  Res.  44  and  S.J.  Res. 
38)  is  based  to  a  large  degree  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  people  served  by  a  given  appor- 
tionment-representation system  are  appro- 
priate Judges  of  the  system,  and  they  ex- 
press their  judgment  through  the  direct 
democracy  device  of  recurring  statewide  one- 
man,  one-vote  referendums. 

The  National  Committee  for  Fair  Repre- 
sentation, which  has  done  good  work  in  the 
past,  would  oppHDse  looking  at  the  matter 
this  way.  but  in  opposing  It  I  think  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Is  in  danger  of  bel3rlng  the 
term  fair  representation  in  its  title.  It  Is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  National  Commit- 
tee for  One-Man,  One-Vote,  as  an  abstract, 
self-sufficient  mathematical  absolute.  This 
Is  to  talk  the  language  of  faith,  and  puts  one 
beyond  the  pale  of  reasoned  discussion  or 
empirical  Inquiry.  The  literature  of  political 
science  and  of  law  Indicates  that  the  prob- 
lems and  complexities  in  working  out  fair 
and  effective  representation  systems  are  far 
more  involved  than  the  National  Commit- 
tee is  willing  to  admit  In  Its  most  recent  pro- 
nouncements. 

In  apportionment  cases  the  j)ersonal  civil 
right  of  the  voter  is  intertwined  with  large, 
corollary  questions  concerning  representa- 
tion; i.e..  concerning  political  philosophies 
and  practices  of  representation  In  a  dynami- 
cally democratic  public  order,  In  which 
groups  are  as  relevant  as  individuals.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  its  most  recent  pro- 
nouncement on  reapportionment  2  months 
ago  {Fortson  v.  Dorsey.  85  S.  Ct.  498  (1965)  ) 
suggested  the  possible  existence  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  groups  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented— I.e..  a  political  equity  Interest  as  a 
corollary  of  "one-man,  one- vote."  The  Court 
did  not  have  to  decide  the  issue  because  the 
factual  record  In  Fortson  was  Incomplete  but 
Justice  Brennan  did  write  as  follows: 

"It  might  well  be  that  designedly  or  other- 
wise, a  multimember  constituency  appor- 
tionment scheme,  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  particular  case,  would  operate  to  mini- 
mize or  cancel  out  the  voting  strength  of 
racial  or  political  elements  of  the  voting 
population." 

2  In  other  writings,  while  advocating  the 
"one-man.  one-vote"  or  "equal  population 
district"  standard  as  a  primary  guide  to  re- 
apportionment, I  have  pointed  out  its  in- 
sufficiencies as  an  exclusive  guide  to  fair 
representation.  For  example,  an  at-large 
election  satisfied  the  mathematics  of  one- 
man,  one-vote,  but  yields  no  representation 
at  all  for  the  minority,  no  matter  how  large. 
(See  38  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  367  (1963):  52 
National  Civic  Review  543  (1963):  63  Mich- 
igan Law  Review  209  ( 1964 ) . ) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  op- 
ponents of  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
scream  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  perpetuate  the  "rotten  bor- 
ough" system.  Although  I  would  not 
deny  that  one  can  produce  examples 
showing  that  a  rural-dominated  legisla- 
ture has  supported  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, at  the  same  time.  I  am  aware  that 
history  is  more  replete  with  examples  of 
corruption  by  city  machines.  A  balanced 
legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  as  a 
barrier   against   the  extremes   of   rural 


domination  and  city  domination.  Sen- 
ator Rattigan  addressed  himself  to  this 
point  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee: 

We  Callfornlans  like  to  compliment  our- 
selves on  our  record  of  clean  poUtlcs  and 
our  freedom  from  boss  rule.  But  it  has  not 
always  been  thiis. 

California's  celebrated  progressive  era 
opened  with  the  bitter  campaign  in  1910  In 
which  Hiram  Johnson  and  the  Lincoln 
Roosevelt  League  vanquished  the  railroad 
machine  which  had  dominated  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches,  at  various 
Intervals,  since  the  1870's. 

This  unsavory  machine  era  In  California 
history  curiously  falls  within  the  same 
period — 1879-1926 — which  saw  the  legisla- 
ture organized  wholly  on  a  population 
basis — both  houses.  While  this  certainly  Is 
not  intended  to  mean  that  one  man,  one  vote 
gives  rise  to  corrupt  politics,  the  context 
suggests  that  there  Is,  Indeed,  much  to  be 
said  for  retaining  one  house  on  a  different 
districting  basis  than  the  other.  Seldom 
does  a  political  machine  acquire  domination 
on  the  basis  of  both  urban  and  rural,  north 
and  south,  worker  and  employer,  political 
strength. 

One  of  otu"  most  distinguished  Governors 
once  said: 

"Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  in  our  State,  even 
though  It  has  served  us  well  and  Is  strictly 
in  accord  with  American  tradition  and  the 
pattern  of  our  National  Government.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  State  was  completely 
dominated  by  boss  rule  •  •  •  Any  weaken- 
ing of  the  laws  would  invite  a  return  of  boss 
rule,  which  we  are  now  happily  rid  of." 

The  then  spokesman  for  senate  apportion- 
ment as  It  then  stood,  as  It  was  in  1948,  Is 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren. 

The  distinguished  Senator's  remarlcs. 
that  one  of  the  most  corrupt  periods  in 
the  history  of  California  politics  occurred 
surprisingly  enough  when  the  State  leg- 
islature was  organized  wholly  on  a  popu- 
lation basis,  should  be  carefully  digested. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  that  many  of 
the  one-man,  one-vote  advocates  come 
from  areas  wherein  the  big-city  vote 
has  been  most  helpful  to  them.  I  also 
note  that  for  the  most  part,  these  same 
cities  are  not  recognized  for  having  model 
governments. 

As  Senators  know,  California  like  most 
States  of  the  Union  has  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature. The  lower  house,  or  Assembly, 
is  generally  based  on  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  senate  consists  of  40 
members.  In  the  senate,  no  county 
can  have  more  than  one  senator  and 
no  senatorial  district  can  be  composed 
of  more  than  three  counties. 

I  naturally  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I,  along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  KucHELl.  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  largest  state  in  the  union. 
The  varying  geography  of  the  State  is 
matched  only  by  its  size  and  by  the  di- 
verse interests  and  backgrounds  of  the 
State's  inhabitants.  We  have  towering 
and  majestic  mountains,  bountiful  and 
productive  valleys,  irrigated  deserts,  and 
attractive  and  busy  coasts.  I  mention 
this  not  to  boast  about  the  Golden  State, 
but  rather  to  paint  a  background  from 
which  I  might  destroy  the  myth  that  a 
legislature,  with  one  house  based  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population,  cannot  re- 
spond and  react  to  the  needs  and  the 
problems  of  the  people.  I  have  sat  and 
listened   to   Senators   speaking    of   the 


legislative  obstacles  confronting  legisla- 
tion when  a  state  legislature  is  so  orga- 
nized. Is  there  any  State  in  the  Union, 
Mr.  President,  that  faces  problems 
greater  and  more  complex  than  the  State 
of  California?  Yet,  look  at  the  record. 
Has  the  California  legislature  stumbled 
in  inefiBciency  and  thwarted  the  will  of 
the  people?  I  challenge  any  of  my  col- 
leagues to  show  me  any  State,  anywhere, 
having  a  legislature  based  on  the  so- 
called  one-man,  one-vote  plan  that  has 
a  more  responsive  record  than  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  It  is  true  that  Cali- 
fornia has  not  solved  all  of  its  problems, 
but  I  do  know  that  in  most  areas  we  are 
showing  the  way  for  the  other  States  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government.  For 
as  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  says  edi- 
torially: 

Backward  government  in  some  States  can 
certainly  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  their  legislatures  are  badly  apportioned 
and  rural  dominated.  But  California,  with 
Its  enlightened  and  forward-looking  State 
government,  including  its  legislature  Illus- 
trates the  error  of  generalizing  on  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia will  have  to  discard  the  present 
form  of  their  legislature.  This  legisla- 
ture has  not  only  served  the  people  of 
California  with  distinction,  but  it  has 
also  enacted  legislation  which  has  served 
as  a  model  of  legislation  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  opponents  of  the  Dirksen  measure 
have  made  great  noise  about  senatorial 
district  No.  28  in  my  State,  which 
is  comprised  of  the  counties  of  Inyo. 
Mono,  and  Alpine.  This  is  the  smallest 
senatorial  district  in  my  State  and  thie 
one  that  is  450  times  smaller  than  Los 
Angeles  County.  This  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial area  in  California  that  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The 
legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  first  gave 
these  counties  two  representatives,  and 
later  the  legislature  decided  to  give  each 
county  a  representative,  so  that  effective 
representation  might  be  given  to  these 
citizens  in  Sacramento. 

What  might  happen.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  were  to  follow  the  court's  one-man, 
one- vote  decree?  I  again  quote  from 
Senator  Rattigan's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  where  he 
states: 

To  reduce  this  to  one  dramatic  example. 
If  you  would  put  your  finger  on  Imperial 
County,  which  Is  at  the  extreme  lower  right. 
the  very  foot  of  California  on  the  right, 
that  Is  the  Mexican  border.  One  prospec- 
tive district  and  one  district  which  might 
have  to  be  so  Identified  by  reason  of  com- 
munity of  Interests — that  Is  desert  or  moun- 
tain territory,  with  relatively  Inadequate 
highway  conununlcatlon  with  the  rest  of 
California  because  of  the  complex  of  moun- 
tains— one  district  will  start  at  Imperial 
County  and  run  from  there  along  the  entire 
eastern  border  of  California,  to  and  Includ- 
ing Modoc  County  at  the  extreme  upper 
right,  which  is  on  the  border  of  Oregon.  If 
that  district  were  so  apportioned  and  Its 
population  would  be  about  right  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  theory  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  that  district  would  be  1.000  miles  long 
by  airline  and  possibly  2,000  miles  long  by 
traverslble  highway,  most  of  which,  because 
of  our  mountains,  would  lie  In  the  State  of 
Nevada.  That  entire  district  could  be 
reached  from  the  rest  of  California  by  only 


about  six  all-year  highways.  Many  of  our 
trans-Sierra  highways  are  closed  all  winter 
because  of  the  snow.  About  six  of  them, 
most  of  those  in  the  south,  are  open  all 
year. 

But  one  district  for  one  man,  because  of 
one  man,  one  vote,  would  be  2,000  miles 
by  road.  There  is  no  rail  or  bus  transporta- 
tion and  no  regular  air  transportation  the 
length  of  that  area.  But  by  State  highway, 
it  would  be  2.000  miles  from  one  end  of  his 
district  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reap- 
portion that  long  district  on  a  lateral  method 
so  that  It  would  be  split  about  six  ways 
across  the  State  because  of  the  paucity  and 
the  inadequacy  of  our  all-year  highway 
system  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

In  conclusion  I  reiterate  that  the  Federal 
plan  of  apportionment  Is  the  clear  prefer- 
ence of  the  people  of  California.  It  Is  an 
arrangement  which  has  served  us  well 
through  our  most  trjrlng  years. 

California's  balanced  legislature  has 
blended  remarkably  well  the  diverse  in- 
terests of  its  people.  This  system,  by 
achieving  a  consensus  among  the  many 
groups  of  people,  has  produced  effective 
and  fair  representation  in  the  proper  in- 
terests of  all. 

Many  foresee  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  America.  I  do 
not  share  their  fears,  for  Americans  his- 
torically have  been  sympathetic  to  their 
fellow  citizens'  problems.  Americans 
realize  that  the  rural  and  urban  interests 
compliment  and  are  interdependent  of 
each  other. 

States  should  be  permitted  to  organize 
their  government  in  the  manner  desired 
by  the  people.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  would  establish  broad  guidelines  which 
would  require  that  one  house  be  truly 
based  on  population  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  upper  house,  if  the  peo- 
ple desired,  to  be  based  on  factoids  other 
than  population. 

Frequently,  opF>onents  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  also  rely  on  the  catchy 
euphonic  one-man,  one-vote  slogan. 
Yet,  supporters  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
decision  by  their  very  opF>osition  seem 
to  fear  the  result  of  allowing  citizens 
.such  a  vote,  for  one  man,  one  vote  is 
f  xactly  what  this  resolution  commends. 
Every  voter  would  voice  his  choice 
through  the  ballot  box,  whether  he 
wished  to  be  represented  in  one  house  of 
a  bicameral  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population.  It  allows  people  to 
determine  whether  the  State's  unique 
characteristics  require  that  representa- 
tion in  the  upper  house  be  based  on  fac- 
tors such  as  geography,  economics,  area 
and  local  political  subdivisions. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  no 
effort  to  undermine  the  Supreme  Court. 
Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  like  the 
operations  of  the  other  great  branches 
of  our  Government,  properly  remain  ac- 
countable to  the  people,  the  ultimate 
source  of  political  pMDwer  in  our  free  so- 
ciety. The  courts  do  not  have  the  final 
word  in  constitutional  law.  Our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  wisely  established  an  amend- 
ing procedure  giving  the  people  the  final 
verdict.  I.  for  one,  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple have  the  right  and  they  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
decision  on  this  most  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  representation  in  the  State  legis- 
lature.   I  urge  passage  of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  various  editorials  in  support  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Times  editorials,  Feb.  21,  1965] 
Reapportionment:  No  Time  To  Give  Up 
Finally  overcoming  its  reluctance,  the  as- 
sembly has  joined  the  Stete  senate  In  peti- 
tioning Congress  to  act  on  modifying  the 
Supreme  Court's  harsh  legislative  reappor- 
tionment decision. 

A  great  deal  of  precious  time  was  lost  by 
assembly  footdragglng  on  support  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  restoring 
the  right  of  States  to  elect  one  legislative 
house  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
Approval  by  Congress  and  the  States  of  such 
an  amendment  Is  the  surest  way  out  of  the 
reapportionment  dilemma. 

California's  upper  house  has  been  ordered 
to  reapportion  Itself  by  July  1  according  to 
the  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decree.  Thus 
far,  however,  there  has  been  far  more  argu- 
ment than  action  In  Sacramento. 

But  now  that  the  assembly  has  voted  Its 
approval  of  the  reapportiorunent  amend- 
ment, the  legislators  and  particularly  Gov- 
ernor Brown  should  begin  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  win  congressional  approval.  Califor- 
nia has  the  second  largest  delegation  in  Con- 
gress and  it  can  surely  make  common  cause 
with  the  many  other  States  hit  by  the  Court 
ruling. 

The  amendment  Introduced  by  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  supported  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation would  permit  one  house  of  State 
legislatures  to  be  apportioned  "UF>on  the  basis 
of  factors  other  than  population"  If  approved 
by  voters  "in  accordance  with  law  and  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

No  reapportionment  plan  thus  could  be 
adopted  unless  the  right  to  vote  was  pro- 
tected and  enforced  for  all  citizens.  The 
absence  of  such  protection  was  a  valid  basis 
for  the  Supreme  Court's  earlier  decisions  on 
legislative  reapportionment. 

In  California,  however,  the  present  system 
was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people  and 
endorsed  by  the  people  in  several  subsequent 
elections.  In  spite  of  some  disparity  In  urban 
representation,  the  system  Is  basically  sound 
and  has  served  California  well,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  said  so  forcefully  when  he 
was  Governor. 

Preservation  of  that  system  Is  worth  the 
fight,  worth  the  efforts  of  California's  Gov- 
ernor, State  legislators,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. And  the  time  for  an  all-out  campaign 
is  now. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  23,  1965] 
Public  Must  Raise  Voice:  Reapportionment 
Still  Threat 
The  people  of  California  cannot  let  the 
legislature  rest  its  case  on  apportionment  by 
the  passage  of  one  resolution. 

A  resolution  passed  by  both  houses  and  In 
conference  asks  Congress  to  nullify  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  requiring  the  State 
senate  as  well  as  the  assembly  to  be  based 
on  population. 

The  resolution  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  raises  a  mere  whisper  to  Congress  in- 
stead of  the  groundswell  needed  to  avert 
the  drastic  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
both  ignored  previous  pleas  of  States  to  re- 
consider the  so-called  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling.  Congress  will  continue  to  Ignore  the 
pleas  unless  there  Is  enough  public  pressure 
to  reach  its  politically  sensitive  nerves. 

California's  stake  in  continuing  the  pres- 
sure Is  great.  If  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
is  allowed  to  stand,  a  few  populous  southern 


covmtles  will  control  the  State  senate  as  well 
as  the  assembly. 

Representation  In  the  large  and  economi- 
cally important  northern  counties  that  are 
sparsely  populated  would  dep>end  on  the 
grace  and  favor  of  the  urban  legislators. 
State  government  would  be  far  removed 
from  people  of  the  north. 

The  people  of  California  have  clearly  indi- 
cated in  past  years  they  do  not  want  the 
State  senate  elected  on  a  population  basis. 
It  Is  written  Into  the  constitution.  Six  pro- 
posals to  reapportion  the  legislature  were  de- 
feated at  the  polls  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.    The  last  was  as  recently  as  1962. 

As  then  Gov.  Earl  Warren  pointed  out  in 
1948,  "Large  counties  are  far  more  Important 
In  the  life  of  our  State  than  their  population 
bears  to  the  entire  piopulatlon  of  the  State. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  never  been 
In  favor  of  redistricting  representation  in 
our  senate  on  a  strictly  population  basis." 

Yet  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
he  favored  the  one-man,  one-vote  ruling  that 
win  leave  years  of  bitterness  and  divlsive- 
ness  in  California.  Some  already  Is  evident 
In  the  proposals  to  divide  California  Into  two 
States. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  legislatxire  to 
seek  relief  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
Is  a  good  initial  step.  Now  the  campaign 
must  be  started  on  all  fronts  In  earnest  and 
maintained  Incessantly. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Feb.  4, 

1965] 

It  Isn't  So 

Justice  Arthvir  Goldberg  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  defended  In  Washington  the 
other  day  the  Court's  recent  decision  com- 
pelling the  reapportionment  of  State  senates 
on  a  population  basis.  He  said,  "For  the 
first  time  In  the  country's  history,  everj- 
man's  vote  Is  going  to  have  as  much  weight 
as  the  next  man's." 

This  Is  not  true.  It  was  never  true.  It 
was  not  meant  to  be  true.  California  has 
2  U.S.  Senators  and  18  million  population. 
Nevada  has  2  U.S.  Senators  and  300,000 
population.  The  vote  of  a  single  Nevada 
citizen  weighs  as  much  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  the  votes  of  60  Callfornlans. 

That  IB  the  federal  system,  prescribed 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  Constitution.  It 
was  also,  In  a  modified  and  very  successful 
way,  the  system  followed  In  California's 
State  senate  until  the  Court  Interfered. 


(Prom  the  Bakersfield  Calif ornian,  Feb.  23, 
1965] 
Senate  Pushes  reappor'tionment  Fight 
A  nationwide  effort  to  enUst  public  sup- 
port for  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment affirming  the  right  of  States  to  deter- 
mine their  own  legislative  organization  and 
apportionment  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
California  Legislature.     It  Is  a  project  that 
earns  the  commendation  of  all  Callfornlans 
and    certainly    should    receive    the    prompt 
and  unqualified  support  from  the  citizens  of 
all  States.    It  is  one  that  conerns  their  most 
fundamental  right. 

Having  approved  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion favoring  the  passage  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, the  California  Legislature  Is  requesting 
those  of  the  49  other  States  to  take  similar 
action  and  asking  the  support  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  In  Congress.  It  is  also 
seeking  to  arouse  a  popular  movement  amo  ig 
the  citizens  for  the  amendment  by  appealing 
directly  to  each   legislator  In  the  Nation. 

Noting  these  moves.  Senator  Walter  Stiern 
of  Kern  County  has  observed  that  California's 
historic  method  of  legislative  apportionment 
"has  been  upheld  In  four  statewide  elections, 
and  significantly,  voters  In  our  dense  popu- 
lation centers  who  would  have  gained  addi- 
tional senators  In  such  a  readjustment  bal- 
loted heavily  to  preserve  present  senate  dis- 
trict boundaries  which  the  Court's  decision 
threatens." 
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Since  t±iere  la  a  time  limit  on  the  Court's 
designation  for  preparation  for  arranging 
State  affairs  to  comply  with  its  ruling,  the 
need  for  concentrated  action  to  bring  about 
a  constitutional  amendment  Is  all  the  more 
pressing.  It  is  certainly  the  "sense"  of  the 
States  that  defense  of  their  fundamental 
rights  Is  to  be  accomplished  at  all  costs,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  States  should  make  their 
wish  clear  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  legis- 
latures that  this  amendment,  giving  positive 
Eissurance  to  the  States  of  their  right  to  ap- 
portion their  legislature  as  they  wish,  a  right 
that  had  been  assumed  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  until  the  Court's  recent 
decision. 

Rapid  and  sustained  action  is  necessary 
and  the  California  senate  is  to  be  commended 
upon  Its  initiative. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Feb.  8,  1965] 

Apportionment  Decision  Calls  for 

Amendment 

It  is  noteworthy  that  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
H.  Kuchel,  of  California,  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  close  friend 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  has  given  his 
backing  to  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  give  States  the  right  to 
apportion  one  legislative  house  on  a  basis 
other  than  population. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  and  the 
voters  then  give  their  approval  to  a  plan  for 
election  of  State  senators  representing  geo- 
graphical areas,  California  cou'd  have  the 
legislative  system  which  existed  prior  to  the 
Court's  rxillng  and  which  served  the  State 
so  well. 

There  Is  no  sound  basis  for  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court  for  its  decision  that  the 
Constitution  requires  the  membership  of 
both  houses  of  State  legislatures  be  based  on 
population.  The  Court  was  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  responsibility  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution. 

Immediately  after  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered there  was  a  proposal  for  a  congressional 
act  which  would  have  stripped  Federal  courts 
of  any  authority  to  pass  on  State  apportion- 
ment. Such  an  act  would  be  an  Improper 
and  dangerous  attack  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Judiciary. 

However,  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution is  no  more  an  attack  on  the  Court 
than  was  the  16th  amendment  which  made 
it  possible  to  collect  the  Income  tax.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  16th  amendment  the 
Supreme  Court  was  obligated  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  rule  that  no  income  tax  could  be 
Imposed  by  Congress.  Thi.s,  of  course,  was 
changed  by  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  permits  imposition  of  the  tax. 

This  is  essentially  what  the  proposed  ap- 
portionment amendment  would  accomplish. 
It  would  change  the  Constitution  speciflcally 
to  permit  States  to  have  one  legislative  house 
not  based  strictly  on  population.  The  Su- 
preme Court  no  longer  would  be  concerned 
with  tlie  m.\tter. 

The  wishes  of  the  people  would  be  pro- 
tected fully  because  the  proposal  would 
require  that  any  plan  based  strictly  on  popu- 
lation would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
voters. 

The  amendment  deserves  support  because 
It  would  permit  those  States  wishing  to  re- 
tain geographical  representation  in  one 
house  to  do  so,  but  would  not  require  It. 
The  choice  would  be  left  to  the  people  In 
each  State.    No  approach  could  be  more  fair. 


public  moves  vigorously  to  block  the  pro- 
posed change. 

The  Court  on  that  date  decreed  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quires the  States  to  compose  both  houses  of 
their  legislatures  solely  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. In  Its  unusual  Interpretation,  the 
Court  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  not  Intended  to  prevent  a  State 
from  setting  up  the  legislative  structure  It 
believes  best  suited  to  Its  needs.  When  the 
amendment  was  debated  years  ago  In  the 
House,  It  was  stated  the  measure  "takes 
from  no  State  any  right  that  ever  pertained 
to  It." 

California,  with  its  exceptional  divergence 
of  economy  and  geography,  could  be  imusu- 
ally  hard  hit  by  the  decision.  This  State 
has  a  concentration  of  population  along  Its 
coastline  with  vast  geographical  areas  Inland 
that  are  vitally  important  to  the  overall 
economy  but  thinly  populated. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  some  foreign 
countries  where  government  representation 
Is  based  on  population  alone.  What  has 
happened?  Political  power  Is  concentrated 
along  the  coastlines.  Tremendoxis  Inland 
resources  go  undeveloped.  Highway  and 
school  programs  and  all  major  developments 
are  concentrated  In  the  population  centers 
while  other  areas  are  Ignored.  The  full  po- 
tential of  such  a  nation  will  never  be  realized 
until  geographic  considerations  are  recog- 
nized In  government. 

Representative  William  McCttlloch,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  has  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  further  guarantee 
the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house 
of  its  legislature  on  "factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation." 

It  reads:  "Nothing  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  prohibit  a  State, 
having  a  bicameral  legislature,  from  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  population, 
if  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  apportion- 
ment." 

Such  an  amendment  would  eliminate  any 
legal  quibbling  about  a  State's  sovereign 
authority  to  maintain  its  legislative  frame- 
work on  an  equitable  basis. 

Representative  McCulloch's  resolution, 
however,  appears  doomed  unless  there  Is 
aggressive  leadership  and  support  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  California,  the  people 
have  repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  to 
maintain  the  present  legislative  structure. 
This  is  the  logical  State  from  which  such 
leadership  should  emanate. 

These  leaders  should  Include  legislators, 
political  figures,  business,  and  civic  groups, 
and  other  organizations  which  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system.  Once  organized  in  California, 
they  should  carry  their  campaign  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Otherwise,  California  and  other  States  will 
be  confronted  with  a  real  disfranchised 
"minority" — the  people  who  have  not  mi- 
gr  ited  to  metropolitan  centers. 

This  development  could  prove  disastrous 
to  this  cou.itry's  entire  concept  of  free  and 
equitable  government  to  Its  full  economic 
development. 

California,  the  most  populous  State  In  the 
Union,  must  move  now  to  assume  Its  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership. 


them  20  senators.  With  the  help  of  one  ad- 
ditional county,  this  power  group  would 
dominate  the  affairs  of  California  and  Its  18 
million  people. 

Reapportionment  was  a  flat  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  brought  about  In  a  ruling 
on  a  Tennessee  case  which  enunciated  the 
one-man,  one-vote  theory. 

Subsequently,  a  panel  of  Federal  Judges  In 
Los  Angeles  set  July  1  as  a  deadline  for  com- 
pliance. Callfornlans  themselves  were  not 
consulted. 

We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
the  recent  remarks  of  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  Republican,  of  Maine. 

She  Insists  the  United  States  Is  a  re- 
public and  a  truly  representative  govern- 
ment, as  It  "provides  representation  for  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority." 

The  U.S.  Senate,  she  says,  Is  striking  proof 
that  our  Government  Is  not  a  democracy 
but  a  republic. 

"New  York,  with  a  population  of  several 
million  people  has  no  more  representation 
In  the  Senate  than  my  State  of  Maine,  which 
has  a  population  of  less  than  a  million  peo- 
ple," she  says. 

"Both  States  have  two  Senators  each.  This 
Is  a  check  against  unlimited  majority  rule 
for  the  protection  of  minority  population 
States." 

The  Constitution  Itself  says,  "The  Unit- 
ed States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  Supreme  Court  In  1964  got  around  the 
situation  with  neatness.  It  was  argued  that 
the  States  entered  the  Union  as  sovereign 
States  and  Senators  were  delegates  of  the 
States  and  not  the  people  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Counties,  It  was  contended,  are  not  sov- 
ereign but  political  creatures  of  the  State; 
therefore  any  legislative  body  apportioned 
by  area  and  not  population  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, unfair,  and  not  consistent  with  the 
1964  views  of  Justice  Warren. 

A  large  proportion  of  California  voters 
will  In  fact  be  disenfranchised  politically, 
with  the  vesting  of  voting  power  of  the  sen- 
ate In  the  representatives  of  a  few  large 
counties.  It  will  be  In  effect,  "one  man, 
no  vote." 


I  Prom  the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot. 
Aug.  7,  19641 
Reapportionment  Issue:   People  Can  Over- 
rule Court;  Now  Is  the  Time  for  Action 
A  historic  June  15  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
premo Court    could    reshape   this  country's 
b£islc  philosophy  of  government,  unless  the 


(From  the  Culver  City  Star  News,  Feb.  161 

A   Republic   or   a   Democract?     New   Rttle 
Thwarts  Constitution 

The  magnitude  of  the  political  change  that 
Is  to  come  over  California  Is  reflected  In  the 
tentative  plan  for  reapportionment  of  the 
State  senate. 

Four  counties — Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San 
Diego,    and    Imperial — would    have    among 


(From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Jan.  24.  1965) 
Returning  Power  to  Calitornia's  CrrizENS 

Apportionment  based  partially  on  geo- 
graphic factors  helps  provide  balance  and 
flexibility  In  government.  Specifically.  It 
prevents  urban  areas  from  acquiring  such 
overwhelming  control  of  legislatures  that 
rural  problems  are  Ignored. 

Moreover,  in  areas  of  rapid  growth,  where 
today's  rural  area  Is  tomorrow's  city,  geo- 
graphic apportionment  helps  provide  the  up- 
coming areas  with  a  voice  against  vested 
urban  Interests. 

Moreover,  cities  are  less  stable  and  tranquil 
than  rural  areas.  Legislatures  weighted  to 
give  greater  representation  to  the  most  stable 
elements  in  society  are  valuable  assets  In  the 
process  of  orderly  reform  and  progress. 

The  argument  Is  not  that  cows  and  stumps 
should  get  a  vote,  but  rather  that  geographic 
apportionment  provides  valuable  checks  and 
restraints  on  urban  majorities. 

We  have  never  lived  in  a  society  of  ab- 
solute majority  rule.  Any  system  in  which 
majorities  have  unlimited  dominion  over 
minorities  Is  Inherently  totalitarian.  Just  as 
any  system  that  gives  a  minority  unlimited 
dominion  over  a  majority  is  Inherently  to- 
talitarian. 

The  problem,  then.  Is  to  protect  the  vital 
Interests  of  minorities,  Including  rural  mi- 
norities. Toward  that  vital  goal,  we  urge  the 
California  Legislature  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to 
deal  with  the  apportionment  problem. 


[From  the  San  Jose  News.  Aug.  7.  1964] 
A  Rational  Proposal  on  Reapportionment 

A  controversial  and  far-reaching  decision 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sometimes  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  rash  of  countermeasures,  usually 
In  the  form  of  constitutional  amendments, 
which  mercifully  are  allowed  to  suffocate  In 
congressional  committee  pigeonholes. 

In  the  heat  of  controversy,  proposals  some- 
times are  made  that.  If  enacted,  would  weak- 
en the  very  Institution  the  proponents  seek 
to  protect,  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Before  Congress  now.  however,  Is  a  rational 
plan  for  countering  portions,  but  not  all,  of 
the  Court's  latest  stand  on  legislative  appor- 
tionment. 

Coauthorized  by  Representative  Charles  S. 
GUBSER,  a  Republican,  of  Gllroy.  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  not  affect  the 
Court's  Insistence  that  cities  be  fairly  repre- 
sented In  State  legislatures.  That  principle 
Is  a  sound  one. 

What  the  Gubser  amendment  would  do  Is 
enable  a  State  to  follow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's example  of  having  one  house  appor- 
tioned strictly  on  a  population  basis  and  the 
other  apportioned  along  lines  dictated  by 
geography  and  other  factors. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  are  organized  In  accordance  with 
such  a  formula.  So  Is  the  California  Legis- 
lature. 

This  Is  not  a  demote  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Impeach  Earl  Warren  amendment.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  retain  a  system  that  has  worked 
well  at  the  Federal  level  and  In  those  States 
which  have  used  It. 


Exhibit  1 

The   California   Senate   Record   on  Urban 

Legislation 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  reappor- 
tionment have  been  hailed  by  many  metro- 
politan newspapers  as  a  victory  for  cities. 
The  requirement  that  the  seats  in  both 
chambers  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
must  be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis 
supposedly  will  give  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  States  relief  from  the  oppression  of  rural 
dominated  legislatures  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  majority  representing  heavily  pop- 
ulated cities  to  accomplish  social  objectives 
heretofore  rejected  by  rural  representatives. 
The  record  in  California  during  the  past  30 
years  will  demonstrate  that  the  theoretical 
approach  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  In 
rewriting  o\ir  Federal  Constitution  and  tor- 
turing the  equal  protection  clause  Ignores 
both  the  genius  of  the  Federal  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  the  facts  in  a  State 
which,  during  the  past  30  years,  has  changed 
more  quickly  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  State 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

Counties  have  simply  been  used  as  one  of 
several  devices  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
within  each  State  guaranteed  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  same  stable  government 
within  each  State,  consideration  has  been 
given  to  history,  economic  or  other  group 
interests,  area,  geographic  considerations. 
etc.  The  people  of  California,  voting  in 
absolutely  free  elections — where  every  man's 
vote  was  given  precisely  the  same  weight — 
have  five  times  In  the  Wst  two  and  one-half 
decades  approved  and  Insisted  upon  this  the- 
ory of  bicameralism. 

Thus,  the  people  of  our  State  have  not 
only  taken  the  Federal  system  which  has 
been  an  example  to  all  of  the  free  countries 
of  the  world  but  they  have  improved  on  that 
Federal  system  by  making  It  absolutely  cer- 
tain through  the  Initiative  that  a  willful 
minority  may  never  completely  control  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  decisions  made  by  the 
majority. 

As  Indicated  at  the  outset,  the  record  of 
the  senate  of  the   State   of   California   on 


legislation  of  major  Interest  to  cities  In  met- 
ropolitan areas  has  been  both  responsive  and 
farsighted.  The  following  Is  a  list,  year-by- 
year  since  1933,  which  demonstrates  results 
rather  than  tenuous  theory : 

1933 

S.B.  563  (ch.  767)  gas  tax  allocation  (one- 
fourth  cent  State  highways)  provided  one- 
fourth  cent  for  State  highways  within  cities. 
To  be  used  for  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance,  or  improvement.  If  State  high- 
ways, adequate  funds  available  for  major 
streets.  Delegation  of  expenditure  to  cities 
and  accumulation  authorized.  This  is  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  State  that 
gas  tax  was  spent  Inside  of  cities  and  the 
program  was  initiated  by  a  "rural"  senate. 

1935 

S.B.  919  (ch.  330)  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  (50-percent  gross  fines)  replaced 
earlier  State  Liquor  Control  Act  and  made 
provisions  for  recognizing  valid  zoning  or- 
dinances, notice  of  license  applications,  and 
closing  of  bars  on  election  days.  Authority 
to  keep  liquor  establishments  out  of  certain 
zones  was  essential  to  the  orderly  and  moral 
growth  of  cities. 

Substituted  50  percent  of  gross  fees  for  60 
percent  of  net  fees  after  administration  and 
enforcement  had  been  deducted.  Made  spe- 
cific provision  for  disposition  to  cities  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  where  imposed  by  city 
and  courts. 

S.B.  561  (ch.  642)  gasoline  tax  allocation 
(one-fourth  cent  major  streets)  provided  for 
additional  one-fourth  cent  for  major  city 
streets  and  required  submission  of  a  budget. 
This  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  great 
need  for  Improvement  of  city  street  systems. 

S.B.  1119  (ch.  362)  In  lieu  tax:  As  first 
enacted  gave  cities  25  percent  and  counties 
12 '/2  percent.  The  in  lieu  tax  Is  a  State 
license  tax  In  Ueu  of  local  property  taxes, 
and  (as  will  be  noted  below  under  the  year 
1947)  all  of  the  proceeds  now  amounting  to 
about  $130  million  annually  are  distributed 
equally  to  counties  and  cities.  This  early 
recognition  of  the  financial  problems  of  cities 
is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  following 
years. 

S.B.  586  (ch.  260)  Utility  property  assess- 
ment (Valuation  division) :  Made  provision 
for  equalizing  assessments  to  correspond  to 
assessment  of  other  property  by  a  city. 

S.B.  239  (ch.  273)  Contracts  for  fire  pro- 
tection: Authorized  cooperative  contracts 
with  fire  districts  and  protected  firemen  op- 
erating outside  of  city. 

1937 

S.B.  539  (ch.  717)  Special  fund  for  capital 
outlays:  Authorizes  transfer  of  surplus 
funds,  or  levy  of  taxes  to  "Capital  outlay" 
fund  and  funds  to  be  transferred,  raised  or 
accumulated  must  be  spent  for  single  pur- 
pose unless  released  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
people. 

1939 

S.B.  514  (ch.  297)  Annexation  of  unin- 
habited territory:  New  act  to  replace  act 
repealed  in  1937.  Provides  for  annexation 
after  hearing  where  there  is  no  majority 
protest.  A  major  urban  growth  problem  was 
and  continues  to  be  ample  authority  for  or- 
derly expansion.  This  meeisure  was  the  first 
of  several  to  give  cities  additional  annexa- 
tion authority. 

S.B.  1194  (ch.  1026)  Codification  of  ordi- 
nances: An  act  recognizing  a  basic  internal 
need  of  our  largest  cities  with  numerous  and 
conflicting  ordinances. 

SB.  19  (ch.  231)  niegal  parking  (Pre- 
sumption) :  An  act  which  placed  the  burden 
on  the  ovraer  of  an  Illegally  parked  vehicle 
to  show  that  he  did  not  park  the  vehicle. 
Without  this  authority  traffic  strangulation 
In  major  metropolitan  areas  would  have  Im- 
mediately followed.  No  such  need  existed 
in  the  "rural"  areas. 


1941 


SB.  425  (ch.  339)  County  aid  to  cities: 
Streets.  Authorizes  county  aid  for  street 
work  and  ordinance  to  provide  conditions 
upon  which  allocation  shall  be  made. 


1942 

S.B.  (ch.  1)  Emergencies — war  use  only: 
Provided  authority  to  expend  funds  or  use 
property  or  personnel  to  meet  any  emergency 
created  by  war  or  sabotage. 

1944 

S.B.  48  (ch.  47)  Plans  and  sites:  One  of 
the  most  farsighted  measures  ever  adopted 
by  our  legislature  (and  Initiated  by  the  sen- 
ate) granting  cities  $10  million  to  prepare 
plans  and  speciflcatlons  for  public  works 
which  could  not  be  built  during  the  war  but 
which  would  be  absolutely  essential  after  the 
war.  This  was  followed  in  1946  by  a  $90  mil- 
lion matching  construction  program  which, 
although  assembly  initiated,  was  carried  over 
the  Governor's  veto  as  a  result  of  senate 
leadership.  (Incidentally,  this  was  the  only 
override  of  an  Earl  Warren  veto  during  the 
time  he  was  Governor  of  the  State.) 

1945 

SB.  586  (ch.  932)  Hospital  districts:  An 
act  desperately  needed  in  the  postwar  years 
to  provide  hospitals  In  both  urban  and 
suburban  California. 

S.B.  1302  (ch.  1024)  Disaster  act:  An  act 
which  still  serves  as  a  model  for  many  States 
in  the  establishment  of  a  working  organi- 
zation to  cope  with  any  type  of  manmade 
or  natural  disaster. 

1947 

S.B.  1351  (ch.  712)  Liquor  license  fees:  In- 
creased the  allocation  to  cities  of  liquor  li- 
cense fees  from  50  percent  of  gross  to  100 
percent  of  the  amount  actually  collected 
within  cities. 

S.B.  712  (ch.  777)  Gasoline  tax:  The  largest 
single  increase  ever  made  in  allocation  of  gas- 
oline taxes  to  cities  by  the  State  assuming 
the  entire  cost  of  extension  of  State  high- 
ways through  cities  and,  In  addition,  in- 
creasing the  annual  allocation  for  city  street 
purposes. 

S.B.  1593  (ch.  1168)  In  lieu  tax:  As  Indi- 
cated above,  this  Is  a  major  source  of  munici- 
pal revenue  received  without  strings  where 
the  cities  get  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
of  vehicle  license  fees  which  are  in  Ueu  of 
local  property  taxes  on  such  vehicles. 

S.C.A.  14. — Ballot  Proposition  18  (ch.  173) 
Reimbursement  for  tax  exempt  property. 

1949 

33.  20  (ch.  1147)  Separation  of  grade  dis- 
tricts: Facilitating  construction  of  grade  sep- 
arations by  areawide  financing. 

S.B.  246  (ch.  1481)  Added  sec.  25643  to  Gov, 
C.  County  structural  fire  tax:  Excepting 
cities  from  county  structural  Gxe  tax,  and 
thereby  relieving  cities  from  unfair  taxation. 

SB.  851  (ch.  1488)  1941  sewer  and  sanita- 
tion— revenue  bond  law:  Revenue  bonds  for 
water.  Prior  to  this  time,  cities  were  without 
authority  to  construct  or  expand  such  es- 
sential facilities  except  through  the  Issuance 
of  general  obligation  bonds  requiring  a  two- 
thhrds  vote.  By  this  time,  California  was 
growing  at  an  astonishing  rate,  and  every 
method  of  financing  including  the  one  listed 
immediately  below  had  to  be  utilized.  Here 
again,  we  find  rural  recognition  of  tirban 
needs. 

S.C.A.  33  (ch.  195)  Pledge  of  parking  meter 
revenues:  To  finance  acquisition  of  offstreet 
parking  facilities. 

1951 

SB.  282  (ch.  633)  Special  census:  Author- 
izing special  census  by  cities  for  gas  and  in 
lieu  tax  purposes. 

S.B.  914  (ch.  738)  Use  tax  authority  for 
Blxth-class  cities:  Broadening  and  diversify- 
ing local  tax  base.    This  act  was  essential  to 
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the  levy  of  both  sales  and  use  tax  by  cities 
and  was  subsequently  followed  in  1955  by 
the  Bradley-Burns  Act.  This  latter  proposal 
which  was  opposed  by  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural interests  now  produces  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $300  million  a  year  for  local  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  major  reason  the  metro- 
politan cities  of  California  have  been  able 
to  meet  some  but  not  all  of  their  growth 
problems. 

1953 

S.B.  900  (ch.  526)  1941  revenue  bond  law: 
To  Include  garbage  collection,  ferry  systems, 
parking,  swinuning  pools,  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities within  revenue  bond  financing  au- 
thority of  cities. 

S.B.  1100  (ch.  1582)  Distribution  of  fines 
and  forfeitures:  Under  inferior  court  reor- 
ganization cities  are  guaranteed  no  loes  of 
revenue  as  a  result  of  losing  city  courts. 

S.B.  1159  (did  not  pass)  County  and  city 
affairs  commission:  Showed  recognition  of 
metropolitan  area  problems.  Measure  would 
have  provided  a  forum  to  consider  local  Inter- 
governmental relations  problems. 

igss 

S.B.  278  (ch.  703)  Reimbursera'ent  agree- 
ments in  subdivisions  for  drainage:  Extended 
sewer  financing  principle  to  storm  drainage. 

S.B.  1268  (ch.  1440)  OASI  coverage  for 
public  employees:  Made  basic  social  security 
coverage  available  for  first  time  to  many  city 
and  other  public  employees. 

S.B.  1971  (ch.  1890)  Engineering  and  ad- 
ministration allocation  of  gas  tax:  Engineer- 
ing and  administrative  allocation  of  gas  tax 
to  cities  based  on  population. 

1957 

S.B  1234  (ch.  1696)  Urban  renewal  author- 
ity: Very  important  legislation  for  metropoli- 
tan cities. 

S.B.  2208  (ch.  2091)  Grade  separation :  Five 
million  dollars  allocated  annually  to  cities 
from  gas  tax  for  grade  separation.  Construc- 
tion costs  to  reduce  accident  toll  from  rail- 
road crossing  accidents  by  speeding  up  con- 
struction. 

S.B.  933  (ch.  1651)  Aircraft  operation — zone 
of  approach :  Helpful  to  airport-owning  cities 
In  metropolitan  areas. 

S.B.  244  (ch.  1989)  Community  mental 
health  act  (Short-Doyle  Act) :  A  precedent- 
setting  step  forward  in  establishing  programs 
for  outpatient  care  of  the  mentally  disturbed. 

SB.  2175  (ch.  2376)  State  participation  in 
Federal  beach  erosion  control  projects:  Help- 
ful to  southern  beach  areas. 

S.B.  2110  (ch.  2375)  Loans  for  small  craft 
harbors. 

SB.  2107  (ch.  2362)  Small  craft  harbors 
division. 

1889 

S.B.  1461  (ch.  1658)  Authorization  for  ac- 
quisition by  counties  and  cities  of  open 
spaces:  Open  space  is  most  needed  in  and 
around  congested  metropolitan  areas. 

S.B.  703  (ch.  1102)  Revision  and  streamlin- 
ing of  Community  Redevelopment  Act:  The 
most  Important  urban  renewal  legislation  In 
California  since  the  act  was  adopted  In  1946. 

S.B.  5  (ch.  822)  $750,000  annually  to  small 
craft  harbor  revolving  fund :  Most  municipal 
small  craft  harbors  are  now  financed  with 
this  fund. 

S.B.  931  (ch.  1598)  Small  Craft  Harbor 
District  Act. 

S.B.  169  (ch.  2157)  Distribution  of  rentals 
from  State  freeway  acquisitions  to  taxing 
agencies. 

S.B.  20  (ch.  6)  Extension  of  Vi-cent  gas 
tax  (imposed  In  1953  and  due  to  expire  in 
1959).  Act  enables  State  to  continue  with 
freeway  construction  program  in  urban 
areas. 

igai 

S.B.  1031  (ch.  1404)  Municipal  tort  lia- 
bility: Postponed  for  2  years  the  effect  of  a 


California  Supreme  Court  decision  making 
cities  liable  in  all  cases  where  an  individual 
would  be  liable  for  negligent  acts.  Permitted 
the  legislature  to  consider  governmental 
problems  which  would  arise  if  liability  made 
government  unable  to  govern. 

S.B.  1294  (did  not  pass)  Local  option  in 
lieu  tax:  This  measure  would  have  helped 
cities  eliminate  several  billion  dollars  of  criti- 
cal street  deficiencies.  The  bill  was  approved 
by  the  senate  and  defeated  by  the  assembly 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  80  percent  of 
the  money  would  have  been  spent  within 
metropolitan  areas. 

S.C.A.  26  (did  not  pass)  Telephone  gross 
receipts  tax:  Would  have  given  cities  1  per- 
cent of  telephone  gross  receipts  or  $9  mil- 
lion annually.  Approved  by  senate  and  de- 
feated by  assembly. 

SB.  1522  (did  not  p>ass)  Withdrawal  from 
park  and  recreation  districts:  Would  have 
permitted  city  territory  to  withdraw  from 
park  and  recreation  districts.  It  would  have 
eliminated  dual  taxation  on  property  owners 
by  both  district  and  city  when  service  is 
provided  only  by  city.  Approved  by  senate 
and  defeated  by  assembly. 

1963 

SB.  344  (ch.  1852)  Gasoline  tax:  This  un- 
questionably was  one  of  the  most  Important 
measures  for  metropolitan  cities  considered 
during  the  30-year  period  we  are  covering. 
City  receipts  from  gasoline  taxes  were  more 
than  doubled  and,  as  a  result,  critical  de- 
ficiencies Oil  congested  city  streets  are  now 
being  corrected.  The  measure  will  produce 
about  $76  million  annually,  in  addition  to 
revenues  already  received  by  local  govern- 
ment. 

S.B.  42  et  seq.  (ch.  1681  et  seq.)  Municipal 
liability:  These  bills  spell  out  in  detail  the 
nature  and  extent  of  municipal  tort  liability. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  continue 
to  operate  municipal  Jails,  police  depart- 
ments, fire  departments,  and  so  forth,  with- 
out such  legislation. 

In  the  1963  session,  as  well  as  others,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  bills  beneficial  to 
urban  Interests  were  initiated  in  a  house 
(assembly)  districted  largely  on  the  basis 
of  population  but  in  every  case  these  meas- 
ures had  to  be  approved  by  the  senate.  This 
was  true  of  the  State  water  program  and 
the  Rumford  Fair  Housing  Act. 

In  his  Legislative  Review,  dated  July  18, 
1961,  the  executive  director  of  the  League  of 
California  Cities  concluded : 

"Both  offensively  and  defensively  the  so- 
called  rural  senate  and  Its  committees 
showed  more  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy toward  bills  of  interest  to  cities  than 
did  the  urban  assembly.  Contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief  this  is  not  unusual.  This  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  assembly  showed 
an  alarming  disregard  for  the  principles 
of  home  rule  and  the  needs  of  cities.  This 
is  not  true  of  all  assemblymen  nor  is  the 
outstanding  senate  record  true  as  to  all 
senators  but  it  is  a  completely  accurate  state- 
ment as  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
each  house.  The  proof  is  in  the  final  his- 
tory." 

On  the  negative  side,  we  can  only  state 
that  almost  all  bills  which  would  infringe 
on  the  right  of  cities  to  control  their  own 
internal  affairs  originate  in  the  assembly, 
and  where  successful,  they  have  been  de- 
feated in  the  senate  where  there  is  much 
greater  recognition  of  the  rights  of  city 
councils  to  control  their  own  internal  oper- 
ations. One  need  only  examine  measures  to 
decrease  the  hours  of  firemen.  Increase  vaca- 
tion periods  of  firemen  and  policemen,  pre- 
empt certain  fields  of  taxation,  preclude  local 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  restrict  the 
right  of  cities  to  enact  their  own  land  use 
regulations. 

A  wide  variety  of  tax  exemption  measures 
(narrowing  both  the  property  and  sales  and 


use  tax  bases  which  are  the  principal  source 
of  revenue  of  local  government)  originate  in 
the  assembly.  When  successful  in  the  as- 
sembly, they  have  been  defeated  by  the 
senate.  There  can  be  no  greater  threat  to 
urban  and  metropolitan  municipal  home 
rule  than  to  make  our  cities  dependent  upon 
the  State  for  adequate  revenues  with  which 
to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  municipal 
services. 

In  short,  the  record  is  clear  that  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  State  and  the 
regulation  of  the  right  of  cities  to  control 
their  own  affairs  stems  from  legislators  who 
represent  metropolitan  areas. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  as  now 
constituted.  17  of  the  40  senators  represent 
metropolitan  areas  as  listed  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  standard  metropolitan 
areas.  This  means  that  42  percent  of  the 
present  senate  represents  the  metropolitan 
or  predominately  urban  areas  of  California. 
Because  California  has  grown  so  rapidly, 
senators  representing  once  rural  areas  now 
represent  heavily  populated  areas  even 
though  their  districts  have  not  been 
changed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66,  as  amended  by  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  are  we  vot- 
ing on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  voting  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66  as  amended  by  the  Dirksen 
substitute,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66  as  amended  by  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  as  modified. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  1 .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."   If  I  were  per- 


mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."    I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (when  his 
name  was  called).  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  vote  on  a  question  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  I  am  paired, 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  ,  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  .  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is 
necessarily  absent  and  his  pair  was  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  57, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  204  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI. 
Their  services  were  above  and  beyond 
praise.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  all 
those  who  worked  hard  and  who  stood 
firm  amidst  the  tremendous  pressures 
which  were  placed  upon  them. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  minority 
leader,  my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  with  whom  I  differed  very 
sharply  on  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  who  was  not  only  courteous,  but 
also  extremely  fair  in  the  allocation  of 
time  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  debate. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  also  for 
his  courtesy  in  the  matter. 

In  short,  I  believe  this  has  been  a 
good  day  for  the  American  people. 


Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Allott 

Fulbrlght 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Oruenlng 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Russell.  Ga. 

Byid,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

RvisseU,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Hruska 

SaltonstaU 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smith 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

McCleUan 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Miller 

Thurmond 

EUcnder 

Monroney 

Tower 

Ervln 

Morton 

WllllamH.  Del. 

Fannin 

Moss 

NAYS— 39 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bass 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Neuberger 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Case 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

McGee 

Randolph 

Dead 

McGovern 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Long,  La. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  57  and  the  nays  39.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
joint  resolution,  as  amended,  is  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  today  on  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  was,  I  believe,  a  real 
vote  for  the  American  people.  It  should 
enable  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the 
various  States.  The  result  will  be,  I 
believe,  a  very  healthy  increase  in  the 
vigor  of  State  legislatures  and  in  the 
degree  of  actual  representation  which 
they  will  give  to  the  people. 

It  should  also  lead  to  less  dependence 
upon  the  Federal  Government  and  more 
work  on  the  State  level. 

I  thank  all  those  who  participated  In 
the  debate.  Especially,  I  wish  to  single 
out  for  praise  the  two  whips,  who  helped 
us  very  materially,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Sen- 


VIETNAM— THE    IMPEACHMENT   OP 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate : 

Mr.  President,  in  my  trip  across  the  coun- 
try and  back  since  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday,  I  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  rising  denunciation  of  the  President 
and  his  administration  for  their  Vietnam 
policy.  I  have  heard  the  word  "Impeach" 
used  more  often  in  the  last  week  than  I  have 
heard  it  since  President  Truman  sacked 
General  MacArthur.  I  have  been  asked  by 
more  people  than  I  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible if  there  is  not  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment of  the  President,  and  how  the  process 
can  be  set  In  motion.  I  have  been  advised 
about  petitions  that  have  been  circulated 
and  hundreds  of  people  are  signing  asking 
for  the  President's  impeachment. 

Much  of  this  talk  stems  from  objections 
to  a  war  being  undertaken  without  congres- 
sional declEiratlon.  Most  of  these  people  see 
the  President  as  waging  an  executive  war, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  They  think 
the  Impeachment  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
must  apply  to  such  a  case. 

Then  I  went  on  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  why,  in  my  judgment.  Congress  should 
not  adjourn  sine  die  but  should  remain 
in  session  until  January  1.  I  pointed  out 
that  we  should  remain  in  session  and 
carry  out  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  serving  as  a  legislative  check 
upon  executive  action. 

There  are  those,  judging  from  the  in- 
terviews with  the  press  today,  and  from 
telephone  calls  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  received,  who  interpret 
my  remarks  as  indicating  that  I  advo- 
cate the  impeachment  of  the  President. 

Of  course,  such  an  interpretation  is 
nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  mail  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter and  many  people  have  talked  to  me 
at  meetings  at  which  I  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  President's  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  been  answering  all  of 
the  mail  on  the  impeachment  matter 
with  a  letter  that  contains  these  two 
paragraphs.  I  read  two  j,  paragraphs 
from  a  letter  dated  July  6,  1965.  I  have 
sent  similar  letters  before  and  since  that 
time: 


In  your  letter,  you  asked  me  for  my  views 
concerning  yotir  suggestion  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Impeach  President  Johnson  and 
perhaps  some  other  officials.  It  Is  my  view 
that  such  an  impeachment  attempt  would 


be  a  very  serious  mistake.     All  It  would  do 
would  be  to  divert  attention  away  from  the 
basic   issues   involved    in   American   foreign 
policy  in  Asia  and  center  attention  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson,   as  an  individual.     It  would 
cavise  many  people  who  disagree  with   his 
foreign  policy  to  rally  behind  him,  because 
they  would  consider  such  a  movement  to  be 
an  ad  homlnem  approach.     Attacking  John- 
son, personally,  will  not  change  his  course 
of  action,  and  It  will  not  win  supporters  for 
a  change  of  foreign  policy  In  Asia,  but  to 
the  contrary.  It  will  drive  supporters  away. 
In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  question  about 
Johnson's  sincerity  or  his  patriotism  or  his 
desire  for  peace.     It  Is  Johnson's  bed  Judg- 
ment and  mistaken  reasoning  In  respect  to 
the  war  In  Asia  that  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  crucial  problems  that  confront  us  in  try- 
ing to  get  a  change  in  Johnson's  policies  in 
Asia.     To   attack   him,    personally,   by   pro- 
;>oslng  Impeachment  would  be  the  most  seri- 
ous personal  attack  that  covild  be  made  upon 
him.     It    would    rally    the    Nation    behind 
him  and  result  in  his  policies  being  escalated 
into   a  major   war  at   a   much   faster  rate. 
Those  of  us  who  oppose  Johnson's  foreign 
policies  must  meet  his  views  on  their  merits. 
We  should  never  attack  him,  personally. 

I  wish  the  record  to  show  that  this 
letter  represents  the  position  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken  In  all 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Also  it 
represents  my  answers  to  questions  on 
impeachment  at  all  rallies  I  have  at- 
tended, and  in  all  my  conversations  with 
those  who  urge  impeachment  of  the 
President. 

Those  that  I  have  talked  to  and  who 
have  written  to  me  suggesting  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  are  not  extremists 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  irresponsible 
persons.  Many  of  them  are  on  the  fac- 
ulties of  American  universities.  Many 
of  them  are  out  of  the  professional  life 
of  our  Nation. 

I  have  no  intention  of  joining  them  in 
such  a  program.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  significant  fact  that  there 
is  growing  discussion  in  this  country  of 
an  attempt  to  stop  the  President  from 
his  illegal  war  In  southeast  Asia,  even 
to  the  extent  of  circulating  impeach- 
ment petitions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  it  is  inde- 
fensible and  cruel  for  any  person  to  talk 
about  impeaching  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  our  part 
in  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  professors 
are  urging  and  circulating  petitions  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  President. 
What  does  that  mean? 

Does  that  mean  that  professors  of  our 
universities  are  gifted  with  infallibility? 
The  President  has  tried  with  all  his 
might  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
that  would  end  the  shooting  and  the 
carnage  in  South  Vietnam.  Eleven  im- 
portant measures  have  been  proposed  by 
him,  any  one  of  which,  if  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  brought  to  an  end 
the  carnage. 

With  respect  to  imp>eaching  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  letters  in  the  last  8 
years  asking  for  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Kennedy  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  debacle.  Those  letters 
come  to  us  and  I  do  not  attach  signifi- 
cance to  them. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  bogged  down  by  a 
weight  so  great  that  it  has  never  been 
equal  to  that  imposed  upon  any  ruler 
in  a  republic  or  in  a  monarchy  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
attempting  to  carry  that  burden  coura- 
geously. He  is  trying  to  achieve  peace 
by  the  proposal  of  negotiations  to  the 
extent  that,  rather  than  be  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  he  does  not  want  peace, 
he  ought  to  be  attacked  because  he  is 
going  too  far  in  surrendering  to  the  op- 
ponents of  our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  for  people  in  the 
country  who  think  the  President  is  fol- 
lowing an  unconscionable  and  illegal 
course  of  action  in  South  Vietnam  to  turn 
to  the  Constitution  and  look  for  what 
procedural  protection  they  have.  They 
have  a  perfect  right  to  turn  to  the  im- 
peachment procedure.  I  believe  that 
they  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  judg- 
ment. I.  of  course,  would  defend  them 
in  their  right  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  But,  in  one  sense,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  until  the  President  follows  his  con- 
stitutional obligation  by  coming  before 
this  body  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  the  President  is  engaged  in  an  illegal 
war.  It  is  a  war  now  conducted  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  in  South  Vietnam  with- 
out a  scintilla  of  constitutional  right. 
This  Congress  is  likewise  guilty  of  vi- 
olating its  duties  under  the  Constitution 
by  seeking  to  delegate  to  the  President 
a  power  that  it  cannot  constitutionally 
delegate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
under  article  I.  section  8.  either  to  de- 
clare war  or  to  stop  the  President  from 
slaughtering  American  boys  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  have  no  doubt  that  impeach- 
ment talk  will  increase  if  the  President 
continues  to  conduct  an  unconstitutional 
war. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  had  no  letters 
asking  for  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson;  I  have  had  a  thousand  letters 
asking  for  the  impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  I  have  disregarded  the 
latter.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  be  talk- 
ing about  impeaching  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  face  of  the  President's  effort 
to  achieve  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
our  country  and  his  courageous  handling 
of  a  most  difficult  challenge  to  our  se- 
curity, we  should  not  speak  of  impeach- 
ing but  rather  helping  the  President  in 
the  solution  of  a  backbreaking  problem 
that  no  individual  ought  to  carry- 

The  President  needs  and  is  entitled 
to  help,  but  not  to  the  cruel  and  shame- 
ful threat  of  impeachment. 


in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes  to 
establish  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment. 


NATIONAL  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  511.  Senate  bill  944. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
944)   to  provide  for  expanded  research 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  3.  1965,  pp.  19187- 
19191,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  Senators  to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
so  that  we  may  expedite  action  on  the 
pending  question  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees on  the  voting  rights  bill  have,  fol- 
lowing some  six  meetings,  reported  what 
I  believe  can  be  described  as  a  strong 
bill. 

There  would  be  100  versions  of  this 
bill,  I  assume.  If  each  of  us  were  a  czar, 
but  I  believe  the  conference  recommen- 
dation will  be  regarded  as  an  efifectlve 
bill  and  one  which  will  bear  the  test  of 
time  well. 

There  were  really  two  significant  dis- 
agreements and  attention-gathering 
features  of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  fair  to 
say,  on  both  of  these,  that  the  Senate 
position  Is  reflected  In  the  conference 
report. 

The  section  on  American-flag  schools, 
the  so-called  treatment  of  Puerto  Ri- 
cans.  Is  as  the  Senate  adopted  It. 

The  treatment  of  the  poll  tax,  I  believe, 
fairly  could  be  said  to  be  substantially  as 
the  Senate  adopted  the  provision.  The 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
sought  very  strongly  to  retain 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

The  Senator  is  entitled  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  very 
Important  matter.  The  Chair  asks  those 
In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  to  please  re- 
frain from  conversation  and  find  them- 
selves comfortable  chairs.  If  they  can- 
not, please  exit. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HART.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  treated  the  poll 
tax  by  outlawing  it. 


We  made  a  finding  that  both  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  appeared  to  be 
abused  and  breached,  and  directed  that 
the  Attorney  General  promptly  file  suit 
In  such  cases.  This  Is  the  approach 
agreed  on  In  conference. 

Additionally,  provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  poll  taxes  during  the 
pendency  of  the  judicial  decisions.  In  the 
event  decision  had  not  been  reached 
within  45  days  of  any  election. 

Perhaps  the  third  most  significant 
item  of  disagreement  is  what  we  in  this 
Chamber  know  as  the  Long  amendment. 

Here  provision  is  made  for  a  county 
which  enrolls  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
nonwhlte  eligible  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, make  a  presentation  satisfactory  to 
the  court  that  more  than  50  percent  are 
enrolled,  and  that  no  discriminatory 
practices  are  being  engaged  In.  On  that 
showing  and  finding  by  the  court,  the  ex- 
aminers, if  any  have  been  appointed,  are 
removed. 

The  conference  report  additionally  re- 
quires, as  the  Senate  bill  did,  that  if  a 
court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
abused  in  any  jurisdiction  under  section 
3.  it  shall  suspend  all  tests  and  devices  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

Additionally,  the  so-called  triggering 
provision  of  the  legislation  reflects  the 
House  approach. 

We  provided  that  if  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  in  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  voted  last  November, 
and  at  least  20  percent  of  the  population 
was  not  white,  a  suspension  of  the  tests 
and  devices  would  apply. 

The  20 -percent  limitation  was  dropped 
in  the  coriference,  and  tests  and  devices 
are  suspended  upon  a  showing  of  less 
than  50  percent  voting. 

The  sanctions  of  the  bill,  the  protec- 
tions of  the  bill,  are  extended  to  those 
who  aid  and  assist  others  in  seeking  to 
register  and  vote,  thus  protecting  any 
registration  drive  that  might  occur. 

The  provision  that  was  added  by  the 
Senate  seeking  to  make  automatic  the 
introduction  of  examiners  In  an  area 
without  tests  or  devices  where  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  nonwhites  have  reg- 
istered— and  I  regret  to  say  this — was 
eliminated  by  the  conferees. 

Section  18  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
dropped  since  it  was  related  specifically 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  where  partic- 
ular problems  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
25-percent  trigger  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  a  complete  new  registration 
requirement  under  the  Arkansas  con- 
stitution. 

The  Senate,  in  passing  the  bill,  per- 
mitted the  Attorney  General  to  require, 
in  his  discretion,  that  anyone  seeking 
to  register  with  a  Federal  examiner  first 
go  to  a  local  examiner  and  allege  that 
he  had  been  denied.  This  provision  was 
dropped. 

Further,  we  suggested  as  desirable, 
though  did  not  direct  or  require,  that 
examiners  be  selected  from  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  political  unit  in  which  they 
would  serve.  This  is  not  embodied  in 
the  conference  report. 

The  reach  of  the  bill  Is  extended  to 
the  selection  of  party  ofiflcers.  as  the 
House  version  provided. 


The  voting  title  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  amended  to  extend  to  State  and 
local  elections. 

As  is  always  the  case,  there  were  dis- 
appointments, I  am  sure,  on  the  part  of 
both  groups  of  conferees.  I  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  bill 
as  developed  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence represents  an  adequate,  effective 
response  to  a  problem  which,  if  left  un- 
resolved much  longer,  could  bring  dis- 
aster on  us  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  voice  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  conferees  in 
standing,     as     they     apparently     did, 
rigidly  back  of  the  verdict  of  the  Senate, 
although  by  a  close  vote,  against  any 
approach  to  a  repeal  of  local  and  State 
poll  taxes  by  way  of  Federal  statute.    I 
realize  that  the  conferees  were  of  vary- 
ing convictions  upon  that  subject.    But 
the  expression  of  the  Senate  was  quite 
clear  on  that  subject,  and  I  congratulate 
the  conferees  upon  having  stood  their 
ground  on  this  matter. 

Also — and  I  am  not  saying  this  en- 
tirely facetiously— I  believe  the  distin- 
guished conferees  have  saved  themselves 
and  the  Senate  a  good  bit  of  time  by 
taking  that  very  correct  and  loyal  posi- 
tion. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  having  in  that  respect  stood 
sturdily  by  the  expression  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  he  was  standing  for  and  rep- 
resenting in  conference. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  recognizes  that  in 
this  particular  Instance  the  position 
that  we  as  conferees  took  did  not  hap- 
pen to  represent  the  position  I  took  when 
the  subject  was  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  conference  report  omits 
the  provision  that  the  military  would  be 
counted  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  impression  that 
there  Is  no  disagreement. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  does  that 
leave  us?  We  Alaskans  thought  It  un- 
fair to  discriminate  against  us  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  remains  as  the 
Senate  passed  It.  It  Is  my  impression 
that  this  provision  was  not  in  disagree- 
ment and  therefore  this  rules  out  a  mat- 
ter before  the  conferees. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  able  work 
in  the  conference,  and  particularly  for 
preserving  the  Senate  version  with  re- 
spect to  false  registration.    I  refer  the 
Senator  to  section  11(c),  on  page  7  of 
the  conference  report,  the  so-called  clean 
elections  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware   fMr.  Williams]   and  I 
sponsored.    I  notice  that  a  slight  change 
has  been  made  In   conference  In  the 
wording  of  the  language  as  passed  by 


the  Senate.     I  refer  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  the  proviso: 

Provided,  however.  That  this  provision 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  general,  special, 
or  primary  elections  held  solely  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  or  electing  any 
candidate  for  the  offic-  of  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector,  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  or 
Delegates  or  Commissioners  from  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Do  I  correctly  tmderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  provision  to  be  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  election,  let  us  say,  for  Gover- 
nor of  a  State,  or  for  State  legislators, 
and  also,  at  the  same  time,  there  Is  to  be 
an  election  for  a  Member  of  Congress, 
this  provision  would  apply  due  to  the  "in 
part"  language  that  was  provided  by  the 
conferees? 

Mr.  HART.  The  impression  or  inter- 
pretation voiced  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
ferees. I  should  explain  that  this  Is 
what  we  knew  as  the  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware amendment.  It  was  added  as  an 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Cramer  to  the  House  bill.  The  confer- 
ence has  consolidated  this  language  as 
a  fair  summary  of  the  two  versions.  Ex- 
cept for  technical  variations,  I  believe  it 
represents  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  tMr.  Williams]. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.   I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.    He  is  cor- 
rect.   The  conferees  retained  the  Wil- 
liams  amendment   which   was   cospon- 
sored     by     Senator     Miller,     Senator 
Murphy,  and  Senator  Simpson.     With 
the  possible  exception  of  a  grammatical 
change,  it  is  the  amendment  exactly  as 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Senate.    I 
am  delighted  that  it  was  included  in  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.    This 
was  the  so-called  clean  elections  amend- 
ment. 

For  the  first  time,  we  shall  now  have 
spelled  out  in  the  Federal  law  that  penal- 
ties are  applicable  to  anyone  who  will- 
fully gives  false  Information  to  a  regis- 
trar for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
eligibility  to  vote.  This  is  a  highly  im- 
portant section  of  the  bill.  While  we 
subscribe  to  the  right  of  every  person  to 
vote,  we  want  to  make  certain  that  when 
he  votes  he  casts  a  legal  ballot  and  that 
his  vote  Is  properly  counted. 

Likewise,  this  amendment  makes  it  a 
Fedei-al  crime  for  anyone  to  pay  or  offer 
to  pay  any  Individual  either  to  register 
or  to  cast  a  vote  and  the  same  penalty 
applies  to  anyone  who  accepts  such  pay- 
ment for  voting. 

This  penalty  Is  applicable  in  any  elec- 
tion where  the  name  of  a  candidate  for 
a  Federal  office  is  on  the  ballot.  This  Is 
an  important  part  of  the  bill.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  It  has  been  retained  by  the 
conferees.  This  new  provision  should 
help  us  to  promote  cleaner  elections. 

Mr.  HART.  It  was  certainly  our  in- 
tention to  preserve  It  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  intended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  11(c),  which  was  the  so-called 


Williams  amendment,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  This  amendment 
was  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senators 
from  California  and  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Murphy  and  Mr.  Simpson]  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  section  ordered  to  be  prmted  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  11.  (c)   Whoever   knowingly   or   will- 
fully gives  false  Information  as  to  his  name, 
address,  or  period  of  residence  In  the  voting 
district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
eligibility  to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with 
another  Individual  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging his  false  registration  to  vote  or 
Illegal   voting,   or   pays  or  offers   to  pay   or 
accepts   payment  either  for   registration   to 
vote  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both:  Provided,  however,  That 
this   provision  shall  be   applicable   only  to 
general,   special,   or   primary   elections   held 
solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
or  electing  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  Vice  President,  presidential  elec- 
tor.  Member  of   the  United  Stotes   Senate. 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  Delegates  or  Commissioners 
from  the  territories  or  possessions,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  voted  in  favor  of  the  conference 
report,  not  because  I  favored  all  of  its 
provisions — I  think  that  was  the  case 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  conferees — but 
because  it  represented  a  compromise,  a 
give  and  take,  on  the  various  points. 
This  is  inherent  In  legislation. 

However,  there  is  one  particular  provi- 
sion upon  which  I  reserve  the  right  to 
comment  briefiy,  and  that  is  section  4(e) , 
which  has  to  do  with  the  declaration  by 
Congress. 

That  to  secure  the  rights  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  persons  educated  In 
American-flag  schools  in  which  the  pre- 
dominant class  room  language  was  other 
than  English.  It  Is  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  conditioning  the  right  to  vote  of 
such  persons  on  ability  to  read,  write,  under- 
stand, or  Interpret  any  matter  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

That  language,  of  course,  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  situation  in  New 
York.  Since  1920,  that  State  has  had  a 
law  on  its  statute  books  providing  that  if 
a  person  Is  not  qualified  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  interpret  matter  In  the 
English  language,  he  would  not  be  quali- 
fied to  vote.  That  law,  as  we  know,  has 
particular  reference  to  the  large  segment 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  population  in  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State. 

The  reasons  why  I  was  opposed  to  this 
provision  are,  first,  that  it  Is  a  matter  for 
the  State  itself  to  deal  with;  it  is  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  for  Congress 
to  override  this  law.  It  is  very  Important 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
be  possessed  by  a  voter. 

Supporting  evidence  of  this  fact  was 
found  in  the  record.  In  the  next  gen- 
eral election  in  that  State,  there  will  be 
some  20  or  25  propositions  on  the  ballot 
for  the  purpwse  of  amending  the  New 
York    State    constitution.     Without    a 
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knowledge  of  the  English  language,  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  voters 
even  to  identify  the  amendments,  let 
alone  to  scan  them  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  their  substance  and  merit. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  others,  this 
Senator  certainly  disagreed  with  that 
provision. 

One  of  the  further  arguments  is  that 
the  national  policy  is  that  there  be  com- 
mon access  to  the  facts  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  English  is  necessary  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  of  citizens. 

We  know  that,  because  in  order  to  be- 
come naturalized  one  must  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  that  knowledge  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  on  a  jury. 

There  are  other  reasons.  However.  I 
shall  not  go  into  them  in  any  detail. 
Considering  the  compromise  nature  of 
any  conference  bill  and  any  major  piece 
of  legislation,  I  was  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  size  of  the  vote  on  the  so-called 
Puerto  Rican  amendment.  The  vote  was 
48  for  and  19  against,  with  33  not  voting. 
The  presumption  is  that,  had  all  Sena- 
tors been  present  and  voting,  there  would 
have  been  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor 
of  section  4(e)  and  the  related  parts 
thereof. 

For  that  reason,  I  felt  constrained  In 
my  capacity  as  a  conferee  to  uphold  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  as  it  had  been 
expressed  in  that  vote. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  chariman  of  our  con- 
ference committee  for  his  patience  and 
persistence,  not  only  during  the  hearings, 
but  also  during  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference committee  as  well. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  wovdd 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  word  "dem- 
onstrates" in  section  4(e)  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  was  one  of 
the  conferees,  and  would  therefore  be 
aware  of  the  intent  of  the  conference 
committee  in  agreeing  to  include  section 
4(e),  which  was  not  contained  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  Would  it  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  demonstration 
which  one  must  give  of  one's  educational 
attainment  in  order  to  invoke  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(e)  is  not  limited  to 
production  of  a  diploma  or  certificate, 
but  can  also  be  satisfied  by  an  oath 
or  affirmation  of  the  requisite  educa- 
tional attainment,  made  at  the  time 
and  place  of  registration? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Section  4(e)  contemplates  that  a  poten- 
tial voter  may  demonstrate  his  educa- 
tional attainment  by  oath  or  affirmation 
made  when  he  comes  to  register. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  gather  that  the  so-called  25 -percent 
trigger  the  device  to  Invoke  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  in  an  instance  In  which 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  a 


particular  political  subdivision  were  reg- 
istered to  vote — was  dropped  from  the 
bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  I  say,  I  regret  to  report  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  that,  therefore,  re- 
sult in  the  bill's  failure  to  reach  the 
States  of  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Florida? 
That  situation — less  than  25  percent  of 
the  Negroes  voting — occurred  in  some 
parts  of  those  States. 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  well  knows,  those  States  and  all 
other  States  are  subject  to  the  reach  of 
the  bill  in  section  3.  However,  the  auto- 
matic device  that  was  provided  by  the 
25-percent  formula,  or  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, is  not  now  available  vmder  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  fact  is  that  In 
those  particular  areas  in  which  that  trig- 
ger would  have  worked,  we  must  resort 
to  litigation  which  has  proved  unsatis- 
factory before. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that,  in  such  fringe  areas,  be- 
cause they  are  relatively  smaller  in  nvun- 
ber,  their  litigation  road  under  section 
3 — which  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  to  be 
a  simpler  road  than  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides— would  make  it  possible  to  reach 
them  effectively. 

I  shared  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  25-percent  device 
might  be  available.  However,  we  were 
unable  to  retain  that  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  express  my  disap- 
pointment that  that  was  not  done.  A 
suspicion  was  sought  to  be  created  that 
that  was  omitted  because  it  pertained  to 
the  State  of  Texas.  I  do  not  join  in 
that  suspicion. 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  In  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  have 
that  particular  provision  adopted  by  the 
conference. 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  will,  with  fairness  and  impartial- 
ity, pursue  these  cases  under  section  3 
wherever  they  arise. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  that 
those  parts  of  States  will  not  be  reached 
because  the  trigger  has  been  stricken  out. 

Could  the  Senator  teli  us  whether,  by 
virtue  of  the  Long  amendment,  which, 
in  the  other  body,  was  the  Boggs  amend- 
ment, we  are  letting  out  any  specific 
parts  of  States  which,  when  the  bill  left 
the  Senate,  we  believed  the  triggering 
device  would  reach,  aside  from  the  25- 
percent  provision? 

Mr.  HART.  The  answer  is  "No."  For 
the  clarification  of  the  record,  the  House 
had  rejected  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  BocGS.  The  bill,  as  it  left  here,  con- 
tained the  Long  amendment  which,  as 
we  understood  at  the  time,  would  per- 
mit counties  which  established  the  50- 
percent  factor  and  persuaded  the  U.S. 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
discriminatory  practices  had  been  elimi- 
nated, if  any  had  existed,  would  be  able 
to  have  the  examiner  removed.  There 
was  no  change  with  reference  to  the 
Long  amendment  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  Long  amend- 
ment represents  a  bonus  for  substantial 
additional  effort  and  does  not  represent 


a  windfall  to  coimties  which  should  not 
have  a  windfall  because  they  have  not 
done  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
allowing  Negroes  to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  puts  it  very  effectively.  It  is  a  de- 
vice to  persuade  and  to  encourage  the 
application  of  nondiscriminatory  prac- 
tices. It  represents  a  bonus  In  that 
sense,  as  the  Senator  described  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  so-called  Puerto  Rlcan  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  amendment  which 
would  affect  New  York,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  voting  of  those  who  took 
their  instruction,  within  the  grades  spec- 
ified, in  American-flag  schools  in  which 
the  predominant  language  was  other 
than  English. 

Some  have  construed  what  I  did  with 
respect  to  that  amendment  as  being  very 
unwise  politically  on  the  ground  that 
thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  will  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  New  York,  and  that 
they  may  not  vote  in  the  manner  in 
which  I  would  like  to  see  them  vote. 
That  would  be  my  problem  if  I  could 
persuade  them  and  if  my  friends  and 
political  colleagues  cannot  persuade 
them.  However,  I  believe  it  is  right  that 
the  franchise  should  be  available  to 
these  people,  as  Puerto  Rico  is  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  citizens  may  feel  that  they  want 
to  participate  actively  in  the  political 
process.  They  were  educated  in  schools 
within  the  American  framework,  and 
under  the  American  flag.  Yet,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  participate  In  the  polit- 
ical process. 

However,  I  express  the  hope  that 
everybody  understands  that  the  provision 
is  imbedded  in  the  New  York  State  con- 
stitution and  that,  therefore,  this  is  a 
very  serious  change  so  far  as  New  York 
is  concerned. 

Second,  the  matter  has  already  had 
rather  sympathetic  attention  from  the 
Crovernor  and  the  State  legislature  of 
New  York. 

Governor  Rockefeller  signed  a  bill  the 
other  day  to  reduce  the  literacy  require- 
ment to  a  presumption  of  literacy  after  a 
sixth  grade  education  for  all,  rather  than 
an  eighth  grade  education,  which  was 
the  previous  requirement.  The  bill 
would  also  create  a  presumption  that 
those  are  qualified  in  literacy  who  were 
educated  through  the  sixth  grade  in 
Puerto  Rican  schools,  but  who  took  the 
predominant  part  of  their  Instruction  in 
English. 

So  measurable  progress  was  made  in 
that  regard.  Also,  I  had  hoped,  as  I 
have  little  doubt  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  had  hoped,  the 
legislature  might  have  taken  this  matter 
In  hand  and  dealt  with  it.  But  it  dealt 
with  it,  as  I  pointed  out,  partially,  but  not 
sufficiently. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  obligation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  received 
the  benefit  of  this  provision.  Knowing 
them  as  I  do — and  I  know  many  who  may 
be  qualified  to  vote  under  this  provision — 
I  think  they  are  diligently  anxious  to 
learn  to  write  and  speak  English,  as  they 
do  Spanish,  as  well  as  anyone  in  New 
York. 


r  believe  they  will  justify  our  con- 
fidence in  them  by  being  equally  literate 
before  very  long  in  the  English  language. 
This  provision  represents,  to  my  mind, 
but  an  acceleration  of  what  time  would 
have  taken  care  of.  It  is  something 
which  time  would  have  corrected,  but  it 
would  have  denied  these  people  the  right 
to  vote,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
American  citizens,  for  a  period  of  perhaps 
5  or  10  years. 

I  saw  this  process  at  work  in  my  own 
personal  life.  My  mother  learned  to 
read  and  write  English  when  she  was 
55  years  of  age,  in  an  adult  education 
school.  This  is  the  very  same  spirit 
which  animates  those  who  will  be  covered 
by  the  amendment. 

I  express  the  expectation  that  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  will  be  fiil- 
filled  by  these  fine,  patriotic  Americans; 
in  that  they  will  become  sufficiently 
literate,  not  only  in  the  Spanish 
language,  of  which  they  now  have 
capability,  but  the  English  language  as 

well. 

Finally,  I  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  though  I  am  disappointed 
over  loss  of  the  25-percent  trigger  pro- 
vision, I  applaud  the  legislation  as  a  sig- 
nal measure  for  this  country.    I  refer  to 
the  need  to  correct  conditions  which  in 
.some  parts  of  our  country  are  shameful, 
outrageous,  and  shocking.    The  bill  will 
deal  with  the  great  bulk  of  those  condi- 
tions.   I  hope  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  be  bold  enough,  as  it  must  be,  to  ask 
for  the  money  and  personnel  needed  to 
enable  them  to  implement  this  statute. 

Mr.  HART.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  say  I  have 
another  reason  now  to  congratulate 
again  for  action  by  the  conferees;  name- 
ly, the  matter  just  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Of  all  the  punitive 
provisions  In  the  bill,  at  least  from  my 
point  of  view,  and  of  all  the  uncon- 
stitutional provisions  in  the  bill,  at  least 
from  my  point  of  view,  the  most  punitive 
one  was  the  25-percent  triggering  provi- 
sion, aimed,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  suggested,  at  the  State  of 
Florida,  among  other  States. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  how  com- 
pletely punitive  it  was.  There  are  two 
small  forest  products  counties  in  Florida 
which  might  have  been  affected  by  this 
provision  of  the  bill .  They  have  between 
them  a  population  of  only  a  little  over 
400  adult  Negro  citizens.  Their  stand- 
ard of  education,  of  course,  Is  low  In 
that  type  of  county.  There  Is  no  city  In 
either  of  these  counties,  with  a  few  Negro 
people  scattered  through  the  woods, 
camps,  and  the  naval  stores  camps  in 
those  counties.  There  has  not  been 
anything  in  any  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  remotely  indicating 
any  fraud,  suppression,  or  intimidation 
of  Negro  registrants  in  those  two  coun- 
ties. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  and  the 
other  conferees  for  having  yielded  on 


this  provision.  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing which  was  more  clearly  punitive, 
and,  in  the  case  of  my  own  State,  which 
leveled  an  accusing  finger  at  the  people 
of  my  State,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
given  voting  rights  to  all  adult  Negro 
citizens  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  without  any  test  of  educa- 
tion, or  literacy,  or  poll  tax,  or  other  tax. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  register  and  vote 
if  they  so  desire.  Over  300,000  of  them 
do  so. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  the 
members  of  the  conference  for  having 
yielded  on  that  point  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachvisetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  less  than  4  months 
since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
introduced  into  the  Congress.  Since 
that  time  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  worked  diligently  to  see  to  it  that 
this  legislation  moved  through  the  Con- 
gress not  only  with  speed  but  that  It  was 
strengthened  in  the  process.  I  think  it 
is  a  tribute  to  this  Nation,  and  to  the 
Congress,  that  what  will  be  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  civil 
rights  legislation  was  so  treated,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  behavior  of  the  Con- 
gress is  an  indication  of  the  acceptance 
in  this  Nation  of  the  basic  assumptions 
of  the  bill. 

Too  many  people  have  waited  too  long 
for  this  country  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties implicit  in  the  15th  amendment.  I 
do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  In  any  way 
delay  any  further  our  final  action  here. 
But  I  do  think  It  should  be  noted  that 
as  a  result  of  the  attention  and  dili- 
gence of  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  in  the  Senate 
this  legislation  is  stronger  now  and  car- 
ries greater  assvu-ances  of  success. 

I  would  note  explicitly  that  in  the  area 
of  the  poll  tax,  the  original  proposal  be- 
fore us  fully  accepted  the  existence  of 
this  abridgment  on  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  and,  Indeed,  sought  to  involve 
the  Federal  examiners  in  its  collection. 
The   members   of   the   Judiciary   Com- 
mittee made  a  forceful  case  against  this 
device  and  as  a  result  brought  to  the 
floor  a  bill  which  completely  outlawed 
the  poll  tax.   We  did  this  because,  In  our 
view,  the  presence  of  a  tax  on  the  right 
to  vote  carried  with  it  a  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment,  both  in  terms  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  provided  by 
that  amendment  as  well  as  the  safe- 
guards Inherent  In  the  due  process  clause. 
We  also  felt  that  the  presence  of  this  tax 
was  a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment, 
for  we  knew  the  evil  Intent  behind  the 
enactment  of  such  laws,  and  we  knew 
that  this  tax  fell  heavy  upon  a  class  of 
citizens    who    had    been    discriminated 
against  in   an  economic  sense  for  the 
past  century. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  not  successful 
in  our  attempt  to  ban  the  tax;  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  successful. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  conferees  on  the  voting 
rights  bill.  They  have  dealt  with  the 
poll  tax  Issue  and  In  my  view,  while  it 
is  not  all  that  I  would  desire,  they  have 


dealt  with  It  well.  The  law  now  carries 
a  strong  finding  by  Congress  that  this 
tax  violates  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments;  there  is  an 
explicit  recognition  that  Congress  in  its 
findings  and  in  its  direction  to  the  At- 
torney General  Is  duly  exercising  Its 
powers  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment;  and  the  Congress  calls  for 
the  courts  to  treat  this  matter  in  an  ex- 
peditious fashion. 

Mr.  President,  In  all  likelihood  this 
action  by  the  conferees  will  accomplish 
the  task.  It  is  the  view  of  civil  rights 
leaders  that  now  "The  poll  tax  is 
doomed."  It  is  my  hope,  indeed  it  is 
my  expectation,  that  the  prophesy  of  the 
civil  rights  leaders  will  become  a  reality 
through  the  vigorous  and  timely  action 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  meet  his  re- 
sponsibilities so  strongly  stated  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  I  had 
an  opportimity  to  be  involved  with  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  conference  report.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  bill  will  rank  foremost  in  the 
achievements  of  this  Congress  and  among 
any  lasting  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  It  may 
be  unusual  to  compliment  the  House  con- 
ferees at  the  same  time  we  congratulate 
the  dedicated  Senator  from  Michigan, 
when  there  have  been  various  objections 
to    the    conference    report.    But    the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  had  a 
difficult  task.    In  the  flLrst  place,   the 
House  had  voted  for  the  tax  poU  provi- 
sion.   It  was  a  pretty  hard  task  to  elimi- 
nate the  poll  tax  provision  after  It  had 
been  nailed  down  in  the  House.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  had  In  the  Senate  bill 
the   so-called   Puerto  Rlcan   provision, 
which  had  been  nailed  down  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  large  vote— I  believe  48  to  19. 
One  can  guess  at  the  difficulties  when 
the  House  conferees  went  back  to  the 
House  and  the  conference  report  had  no 
poll  tax  ban  In  it.    If  one  wants  to  read 
some  caustic  remarks,  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  when  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  and  what  Members 
of  the  House  had  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.    I  thought 
he  did  a  magnificent  piece  of  work.    He 
was  always  ready  to  listen. 

While  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  I  bestow  equal  con- 
gratulations on  Representative  Celler. 
of  New  York,  for  ills  fine  service,  and  for 
coming  forth  with  a  favorable  arrange- 
ment.   He    was    charged    with    having 
stripped  the  bill.    It  is  not  easy  to  face 
it,  because  when  I  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  on  occasion  I  was 
the  only  conferee,  and  the  House  Mem- 
bers would  sit  down  and  say,  "We  are 
not  going  back  without  our  shirt."    I 
would  tell  them  to  go  back,  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  act  like  gentlemen, 
resume  the  conference.    So  I  know  the 
difficulties  when  one  Is  dealing  with  a 
membership  of  435.    I  compliment  Rep- 
resentative Celler  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  having  gotten 
the  bill  out  of  conference,  which  I  know 
was  a  difficult  task. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  people 
across  the  country  may  wonder  if  all  the 
things  they  hear  about  the  Senator  from 
Illinois'  [Mr.  Dirksen]  abilities  are  true. 
If  anyone  had  sat  in  the  conference,  he 
would  recognize  the  great  services  the 
Senator  has  rendered  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  let  this  historic  occasion  go  by 
without  noting  the  important  bipartisan 
nature  of  the  work  on  this  measure.  I 
want  to  give  full  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  Rep- 
resentative on  the  House  committee,  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH,  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 

I  believe  that  this  was  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort of  tremendous  significance  and.  that 
both  parties  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  their  willingness  to  work 
hand  in  hand  on  an  important  national 
problem  and  for  making  reasonable  sac- 
rifices. Indeed,  there  is  enough  credit  to 
go  all  the  way  around. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  men  like  Representative  Mc- 
culloch of  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
difficult  to  achieve  the  kind  of  report 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate — if  I 
may  say  so,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. They  have  served  the  Nation,  this 
Congress,  and  their  party  well  and  I 
commend  them  for  their  efforts. 

I  congratulate  all  the  conferees  and 
the  entire  Senate  for  what  they  have 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  Is  de- 
tained on  official  business  and.  If  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

(No.  205  Leg] 
YEAS — 79 


Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Allott 

Douglas 

McGee 

Anderson 

Fannin 

McGovem 

Bartlett 

Feng 

Mclntyre 

Bass 

Gore 

McNamara 

Bayh 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Harris 

Miller 

Bible 

Hart 

Mor.dale 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Brewster 

HIckenlooper 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Morse 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Morton 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Moss 

Case 

Javlts 

Mundt 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Murphy 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Muskte 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Cvnis 

Lausche 

Pas  tore 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Pearson 

Dodd 

MagniiAon 

Pell 

Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 
Scott 


Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervln 
Frilbrlght 


Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

NAYS— 18 

Hill 

Holland 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
Robertson 


WUllams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Hayden  McCarthy  Tower 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  might  be 
for  Thursday,  and  also  for  Friday,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
unfinished  business  is  S.  944,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  expanded  research  in  the 
oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  to  establish 
a  National  Oceanographic  Council  and 
for  other  purposes. 

It  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  following 
the  morning  hour. 

Following  that,  there  will  be  considera- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Following  that  there  will  be  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  military 
construction. 

Then  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  on  intergovern- 
mental operations,  which  I  understand 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Fol'.owing  that,  it  is  intended  to  have 
a  discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  tomorrow,  on 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

On  Friday,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
can  take  up  S.  1599,  dealing  with  the 
proposed  Department  of  Housing. 

Other  matters  will  be  taken  up  as  they 
develop. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  may  pursue  the 
matter  a  little  further,  the  Department 
of  Housing  bill,  of  course,  is  quite  a  con- 
troversial matter.  There  are  some  Sen- 
ators who  are  committed  to  be  out  of 
the  city  on  that  day.  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader,  if  he  does  set  the  bill  down 
for  Friday,  will  agree  that  there  will  be 
no  votes  on  it  on  Friday,  so  as  not  to 
foreshorten  the  plans  of  Senators  who 
have  made  plans  to  be  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  it  be  more 
agreeable  if  we  took  up  this  bill  next 
week,  and  considered  other  matters  in 
between? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  believe  It 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
many  members  of  committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  It  is 
possible  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
S.  2069  and  H  R.  4346,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  These  may  be 
brought  up  on  Friday,  Instead. 

That  is  about  it. 

There  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight. 


Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  accept  the  award  of  the  Military  Or- 
der of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand  officer. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1008)  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia  Brueg- 
mann  James.  * 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli;  and 

S.  1198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harley 
Brewer. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8439)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty  H. 
Going; 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michlko  Miyazakl  Williams; 

H.R.  1871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
BagUvo; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSocio.  Jr.; 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.; 

H.R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
L.  Mlnton; 

H.R.  6527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  F. 
Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort; 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teach- 
ers and  teaching  positions  under  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act; 

H.R.  7502.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses  at- 
tributable to  major  disasters; 

H.R.  8212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kent  A. 
Herath; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  Interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blyth; 

H.R.  8351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Aiu  and  others; 

H.R.  8352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States: 

H.R.  8640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
MSgt.  Robert  J.  Becker,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

HJl.  8641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Derrlll  deS.  Trenholm,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force; 

HJR.  8642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Eugene  P.  Tjnree,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
and 

H.R.  10132.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
454)  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


partment  of  Defense — military  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Amendment  op  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
To  Permit  Certain  Persons  To  Receive  In- 
struction AT  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Academies 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  persons  from  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  to  receive  Instruction  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
H.  Going; 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michlko  Miyazakl  Williams; 

H.R.  1871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Del  Baglivo; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
S.  DeSocio,  Jr.; 

HH.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.; 

H.R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Mlnton; 

HB..  6527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  F. 
Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort; 
H.R.  8212.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Kent 
A.  Herath; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  Interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blj'th; 

H.R.  8351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Aiu  and  others; 

H.R.  8352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States; 

HH.  8640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
M.  Sgt.  Robert  J.  Becker,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  8641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Derrlll  deS.  Trenholm,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
and 

H.R.  8642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Eugene  F.  Tyree,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired)  : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of 
teachers  and  teaching  positions  under  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personnel  Practices  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7502.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses  at- 
tributable to  major  disasters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  10132.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachu-  - 
setts,  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  accept  the  award  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of 
grand  officer;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1966, 
FOR  the  Department  of  Defense — Military 
(S.  Doc.  No.  45) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
In  the  amount  of  $1,700  million,  for  the  De- 


RESOLUTION    OP    ILLINOIS    STATE 
SENATE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
State  of  Illinois  Senate  Resolution  No.  52 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  74th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  That 
this  body  respectfully  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the    purpose    of    proposing    the    foUowing 
article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

article  — 
Sec.  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a  bicam- 
eral legislature  from  apportioning  the  mem- 
bership of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

Sec  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress :  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Illinois  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  June  22,  1965. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 
__  President  of  the  Senate. 

Edward  E.  Fernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Machado  Silva  and  Victor  Manuel  da  Silva; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  2358.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the   Interior   to   sell   reserved    phosphate 
Interests    of    the    United    States    in    certain 
lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record  owners  of  such  lands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
S.  2359.  A  bill  to  provide  labor  standards 
for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal  con- 
tractors to  furnish  services  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.  2360.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  the  sur- 
viving child  of  Henry  C.  Furstenwalde;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  2361.  A  bill  to  reimburse  certain  per- 
sons recruited  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  In 
connection  with  the  Athletes  In  Temporary 
Employment  as  Agricultural  Manpower  pro- 
gram for  certain  travel  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  them  while  participating  In  such 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks   of  Mr.  Simpson   when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  Shen 
Tslang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admlnls- 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
lands  situated  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  to 
the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart) : 
S.  2364.  A  bill  to  provide  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  the  deportation  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence,  and  to  remove  cer- 
tain distinctions  made  in  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  between  native-born 
and  naturalized  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The  Year 
of  the  Bible";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  2355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lazar  Jlvu 
and  his  wife,  Elisabeth  Jlvu;  and 

S.  2356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  J. 
Grachek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  2357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Olga 
G.    M.    Silva,    and    her   sons.    Jorge    Manuel 


LABOR  STANDARDS  FOR  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  FEDERAL  SERVICE  CON- 
TRACTORS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  administration,  is  to 
provide  labor  standards  for  employees 
of  Federal  service  contractors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2359)  to  provide  labor 
standards  for  certain  persons  employed 
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by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish  serv- 
ices to  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  as  follows : 
Explanation     of    Bill    To    Provide    Labor 

Standards     for     Employees     of     Federal 

Service    Contractors 

This  bill  Is  proposed  to  provide  much 
needed  labor  standards  protection  for  em- 
ployees of  contractors  and  subcontractors 
furnishing  services  to  or  performing  main- 
tenance service  for  Federal  agencies.  The 
service  contract  Is  now  the  only  remaining 
category  of  Federal  contracts  to  which  no 
labor  standards  protections  apply.  Construc- 
tion contracts,  including  many  which  are 
partially  financed  with  Federal  funds  but  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  not  a 
party,  require  compliance  with  minimum 
labor  standards  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  related  statutes.  Supply  contracts  of 
the  Federal  Government  also  provide  labor 
standards  protection  piu-suant  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act. 

NEED  FOB  THE  LEGISLATION 

Many  of  the  employees  performing  work  on 
Federal  service  contracts  are  poorly  paid. 
The  work  is  generally  manual  work  and  in 
addition  to  craft  work,  may  be  semiskilled  or 
unskilled.  Types  of  service  contracts  which 
the  bill  covers  are  varied  and  Include  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning,  custodial  and  Janitorial, 
guard  service,  packing  and  crating,  food 
service  and  miscellaneous  housekeeping  serv- 
ices. 

Service  employees  in  many  instances  are 
not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
or  State  minimum  wage  laws.  The  counter- 
part of  these  employees  in  Federal  service, 
blue  collar  workers,  are  by  a  Presidential  di- 
rective assured  of  at  least  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  minimum.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistic  surveys  of  average  earnings  in  serv- 
ice occupations  in  selected  areas  in  1961  and 
1962  show,  however,  that  an  extremely  de- 
pressed wage  level  may  prevail  in  private 
service  employment.  In  contract  cleaning 
services,  for  example.  In  some  areas  less  than 
$1.05  an  hour  was  paid.  Elevator  operators 
earned  low  rates,  varying  from  79  cents  to 
$1.17  an  hour.  Service  contract  employees  are 
often  not  members  of  unions.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  disadvantaged  groups  of  ova 
workers  and  little  hope  exists  for  an  improve- 
ment of  their  position  without  some  positive 
action  to  raise  their  wage  levels. 

The  Federal  Government  has  added  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  because  of  the  legal 
requirement  that  contracts  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Since  labor 
costs  are  the  predominant  factor  In  most 
service  contracts,  the  odds  on  making  a  suc- 
cessful low  bid  for  a  contract  are  heavily 
stacked  in  favor  of  the  contractor  paying  the 
lowest  wage.  Contractors  who  wish  to  main- 
tain an  enlightened  wage  policy  may  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment service  contracts  with  those  who  pay 
wages  to  their  employees  at  or  t)elow  the 
subsistence  level.  When  a  Government  con- 
tract Is  awarded  to  a  service  contractor  with 
low  wage  standards,  the  Government  Is  in 
effect  subsidizing  subminlmum  wages. 

PROVISIONS    OF    BILL 

The  bill  is  applicable  to  advertised  or  ne- 
gotiated contracts,  in  excess  of  $2,500,  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  through  the  use  of  serv- 
ice employees,  as  defined  in  the  bill.  Thus, 
for  example,  contracts  made  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  with  local  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  indigent  patients  would  not 
be  covered,  since  "service  employees"  as  de- 
fined in  the  bill  would  be  performing  only 


incidental  functions.  Similarly,  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  management  and  operation  of 
Government-owned  plants  would  not  be 
service  contracts  within  the  meaning^  of  the 
bill. 

Provisions  regarding  wages  and  working 
conditions  must  be  included  in  these  con- 
tracts and  bid  specifications.  Service  em- 
ployees must  be  paid  no  less  than  the  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
prevailing  In  the  locality. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  growing  im- 
portance of  fringe  benefits  as  an  element  of 
wages  in  today's  society.  It  therefore  re- 
quires Inclusion  in  the  contract  of  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  service  employees  benefits 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  prevail- 
ing for  such  employees  In  the  locality.  This 
obligation  may  be  discharged  by  furnishing 
any  equivalent  combinations  of  benefits  or 
cash  payments  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  payment  on  any 
Government  service  contract  of  wages  less 
than  the  minimum  wages  required  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  and  fringe  bene- 
fits requirements  of  the  bill,  additional  stip- 
ulations require  that  service  or  maintenance 
work  shall  not  be  performed  under  unsafe 
or  unsanitary  working  conditions  where 
those  working  conditions  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 
Contractors  or  subcontractors  are  also  re- 
quired to  notify  employees  of  the  benefits 
due  them  under  the  act. 

In  the  event  of  violation,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  withholding  from  the  contractor  of 
accrued  payments  necessary  to  pay  covered 
workers  the  difference  between  the  wages 
and  benefits  required  by  the  contract  and 
those  actually  paid.  The  Government  may 
also  bring  court  action  against  the  con- 
tractor, subcontractor,  or  surety  to  recover 
the  remaining  amount  of  the  underpayment 
The  contract  may  be  terminated  because  of 
violations  and  the  contractor  held  liable  for 
any  resulting  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  procedure  for 
blacklisting,  for  a  period  up  to  3  years,  those 
who  violate  the  act,  with  authority  in  the 
Secretary  to  recommend  removal  from  the 
blacklist  upon  assurance  of  compliance. 
The  Secretary  Is  given  the  same  authority  to 
make  rules,  regulations,  Issue  orders,  hold 
hearings,  and  take  other  appropriate  action 
to  enforce  the  act  as  under  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  The  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  includes  au- 
thority to  permit  reasonable  tolerances,  vari- 
ations, and  exemptions  from  provisions  of 
the  act  where  they  are  deemed  necessary  and 
proper  in  the  public  Interest  or  to  avoid  seri- 
ous Impairment  of  Government  business. 

Section  7  provides  a  number  of  specific  ex- 
emptions from  coverage  under  the  act,  in- 
cluding contracts  for  public  utility  services. 
Tills  exemption  would,  for  example,  Include 
contracts  between  Federal  electric  power 
marketing  agencies  and  investor-owned  elec- 
tric utilities.  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration cooperatives,  municipalities  and 
State  agencies  engaged  in  the  transmission 
and  sale  of  electric  power  and  energy. 


relief  for  the  victims  op  the 
department  of  labors  a- 
team  eixperiment 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  provide  relief  for  the  victims 
of  the  Department  of  Labor's  recent  A- 
team  experiment. 

One  June  30  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  the 
sad  results  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  at- 


tempts to  send  youths  to  work  in  the  ag- 
ricultural fields  of  distant  States. 

The  case  of  the  A-team  sent  from 
Wyoming  to  California  was  one  example 
out  of  many  that  pointed  up  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  Labor  Department's  program 
and  its  policies.  The  Wyoming  team  ar- 
rived in  Salinas,  Calif.,  to  find  that  liv- 
ing conditions  were  unsatisfactory  and 
that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  as 
to  wages.  Following  3  days  of  confu- 
sion and  frustrations  arising  from  the 
continuing  misrepresentations  made  to 
them,  the  Wyoming  team  decided  to  re- 
turn home.  The  parents  of  the  boys  on 
the  team  bon-owed  over  $2,000  in  order 
to  charter  a  bus  for  38  members  of  the 
team. 

In  my  earlier  speech  to  the  Senate.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  so-called  A-team 
scheme  was  a  hastily  conceived  and 
poorly  executed  attempt  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  control  and  manipulate  our 
Nation's  farm  labor  force.  Since  the 
publication  of  my  remarks,  other  Con- 
gressmen have  charged  that  the  Labor 
Department  was  attempting  to  blackmail 
certain  growers  by  forcing  them  to  re- 
place their  bracero  labor  with  inexperi- 
enced youths  under  the  guise  of  the  A- 
team  program. 

Immediately  following  my  statement 
in  the  Senate,  I  made  an  official  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  he  pro- 
vide some  remedy  to  the  parents  who 
had  paid  for  the  untimely  return  of  the 
Wyoming  team.  I  got  no  response  from 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Then  on  July  22  I  requested  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  was  prompted  to  make  thi.s 
second  request  when  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming were  waiting  to  hear  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  case  and  that  interest 
charges  were  mounting  as  they  waited. 

All  of  this  has  been  made  clear  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  yet,  his  Depart- 
ment has  persisted  in  keeping  silent.  I 
have  had  no  reply  to  any  of  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  tolerate  in- 
action any  longer  and,  therefore,  intro- 
duce this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  take  speedy  action  in  direct- 
ing and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  repay  the  claims  for  transporta- 
tion money  that  is  rightfully  owing  to 
the  Wyoming  A-team. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2361)  to  reimburse  certain 
persons  recniited  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming in  connection  with  the  athletes  in 
temporary  employment  as  agricultural 
manpower  program  for  certain  travel 
and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them 
while  participating  in  such  program,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ELIMINATION  OP  CERTAIN  IN- 
EQUITIES IN  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  aside  from 
the  glaring  inequities  in  our  Immigration 
Act  with  respect  to  the  quota  system 


based  on  national  origins,  there  are  oth- 
er sections  which  are  equally  unjust. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart!  will  eliminate  several 
sections  and  amend  another,  to  bring 
the  Immigration  Act  into  harmony  with 
our  traditional  American  concept  of  fair 
play  and  Justice  for  all  under  the  law. 
My  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  statute 
of  limitation  on  deportation  proceedings 
brought  against  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  resident  in  this  country. 
Under  this  amendment,  no  such  action 
could  be  effected  if  the  alien  has  been 
living  continuously  in  this  country  for 
10  years  or  more,  nor  could  an  action 
be  brought  against  an  alien  if  the  con- 
duct for  which  he  could  be  deported  oc- 
curred more  than  10  years  before  the 
proceeding  is  brought. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Schneider  versus  Rusk  has 
ruled  that  a  naturalized  citizen  who  re- 
turns to  his  country  of  birth  and  re- 
mains for  more  than  3  years  cannot  be 
stripped  of  his  U.S.  citizenship,  the  sec- 
tions of  the  act  which  contain  these 
odious  provisions  should  be  repealed  to 
make  our  Immigration  laws  consistent 
with  the  Court's  ruling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2364)  to  provide  a  statute 
of  limitations  with  respect  to  the  de- 
portation of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  to  remove  certain  distinctions 
made  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  between  native-born  and  natural- 
ized citizens,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlB 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  "The  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Amendments  Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  Immigration 
;md  Nationality  Act  is  "  nended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  t  >     vlng  new  section : 

"LIMITATIO^     ON  -  ORTATION 

"Sec.  293.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permament  resi- 
dence shall,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  be  deported  (1)  if  such 
alien  has  been  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  for  a  continuous  period  of  not 
less  than  ten  years  at  any  time  after  being 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
or  (2)  if  the  conduct  for  which  such  alien 
is  deportable  occurred  more  than  ten  years 
prior  to  the  Institution  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  him." 

(b)  So  much  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  de- 
scribes the  contents  of  chapter  9  of  title  II 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Sec.  293.  Limi- 
tation on  deportation." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  840 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
":  Provided,  That  refusal  on  the  part  of  a 


naturalized  citizen  within  a  p>eriod  of  ten 
years  following  his  naturalization  to  testify 
as  a  witness  in  any  proceeding  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  concerning  his  sub- 
versive activities,  in  a  case  where  such  person 
has  been  convicted  of  contempt  for  such 
refusal,  shall  be  held  to  constitute  a  ground 
for  revocation  of  such  person's  natvu-aliza- 
tlon  under  this  subsection  as  having  been 
procured  by  concealment  of  a  material  fact 
or  by  willful  misrepresentation". 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
340  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  340  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: "subsections  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section, 
or  under  the  provisions  of". 

(d)  Sections  352,  353,  and  354  of  such  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(e)  Section  355  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  352". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  350  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon:  "as  such  para- 
graphs existed  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Amendments  Act  of  1965". 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1966  AS  "THE  YEAR  OP  THE 
BIBLE' 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  this  body  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  worthy  societies  and 
to  one  of  our  most  worthy  traditions. 
The  tradition  of  which  I  speak  is  that  of 
respect  for  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  has  been  a  vital  force  in  the 
lives  of  Americans  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  and  the  tradition  of  Bible  read- 
ing has  been  supported  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  a  nonprofit,  nondenomina- 
tional  organization,  for  the  150  years 
since  its  founding. 

Following  the  American  Revolution, 
the  new  Nation  was  largely  without  a 
supply  of  Bibles.  Presses  operating  in 
the  Old  World  had  been  cut  off  to  Amer- 
ica for  2  years.  The  few  Bibles  available 
were  far  too  expensive  for  the  majority 
of  Americans  to  purchase  them.  People 
moving  west  often  were  forced  to  settle 
in  areas  without  a  church  and  without 
access  to  a  Bible.  Also,  this  was  the  age 
of  the  missionary.  Those  who  had  gone 
overseas  were  pleading  with  their  home 
offices  to  provide  Bibles  in  the  native 
tongues  of  the  areas  where  they  worked. 
Missionary  translations  lay  unpublished 
for  lack  of  funds  and  facilities  to  produce 
inexpensive  editions.  There  was  a  great 
need  for  cooperation  in  meeting  these 
problems,  and  the  cooperative  effort  was 
begun  with  the  f  oimding  of  the  American 
Bible  society  in  1816  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot,  then  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bible  Society  and  a  past 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  goal  of  the  society  at  that  time 
and  ever  since  has  remained  constant: 
to  make  the  Scriptures  available  and 
meaningful  everywhere.  To  this  end  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  donated 
Bibles  to  the  personnel  of  our  armed 
services  and  to  the  armed  services  of 
other  nations.  They  have  published 
Bibles  in  more  than  500  languages,  often 
making  the  Bible  available  In  a  specific 
language  for  the  first  time.  For  instance, 
portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  published 


recently  in  Bafia.  Cashibo,  and  Ilongot. 
In  this  translation  effort  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  been  joined  by  other 
Bible  societies. 

Prompted  by  a  special  concern  for  the 
blind,  the  society  produces  the  Scriptures 
In  braille  and  on  recordings.  They  con- 
tinue in  all  ways  to  do  their  best  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  the  times— in- 
creasing secularism,  newly  literate 
peoples,  and  the  Communist  drive  toward 
atheism.  Their  record  of  service  Is  long 
and  continuous. 

I  have  always  supported  the  goals  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  the  fullest, 
and  have  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion as  its  vice  president  for  the  last  3 
years.  This  same  position  Is  held  by  my 
colleague  on  the  House  side.  Representa- 
tive Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghitysen,  and  he 
will  join  me  in  supporting  the  American 
Bible  Society  by  introducing  to  the 
House  the  joint  resolution  which  I  place 
before  you  today. 

Just  as  Representative  Frelinghitysen 
and  I  have  found  the  society's  goals 
worthy  of  support,  so  too  have  note- 
worthy Americans  of  all  faiths  and  of 
all  positions.  Many  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion have  expressed  their  concern  by 
serving  as  honorary  chairmen,  including 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  The  so- 
ciety has  also  been  served  by  chief  jus- 
tices. Congressmen,  Governors,  and 
Cabinet  members.  The  list  could  con- 
tinue at  length. 

The  resolution  which  I  introduce 
today  would  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the 
notable  past  achievements  of  the  so- 
ciety, an  Incentive  to  present  purposes, 
and  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  this  distinguished  organiza- 
tion It  would  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  1966  as  "The  Year 
of  the  Bible"  and  encourage  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
Scriptures.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  join 
me  In  supporting  this  resolution. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  documentary  material  explaining 
some  of  the  achievements  of  the  society 
In  recent  years  be  entered  In  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  documentary  material  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  101)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  year 
1966  as  "The  Year  of  the  Bible,"  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  documentary  material  presented 
by  Mr.  Pell  is  as  follows: 

Highlights  or  1964 


During  1964  the  American  Bible  Society — 

Distributed  at  home  682,895  Bibles,  1,437- 

029     Testaments,     4,966,383     portions,     and 

18,255,605    selections,    a    total    of    25,341.813 

Scriptures; 

Provided  through  donor  gifts  a  distribution 
overseas  of  1,118,584  Bibles,  1,102,435  New 
Testaments,  13,506,946  portions  and  7,605.740 
selections,  making  a  total  of  23,333,705 
Scriptiu-es.  which  represented  approximately 
58  percent  of  the  total  distribution  in  130 
countries    abroad,    so    that    altogether,    the 
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ABS  accounted  for  a  grand  total  at  home 
and  overseas  of  48,675,617  copies  of  Scrip- 
tures; 

Engaged  in  translators'  institutes  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Special  institutes 
were  held  in  Peru  and  New  Guinea.  More 
than  3,000  persons  are  now  Involved  in  Bible 
translation  throughout  the  world; 

Shared  in  the  first  Joint  worldwide  meet- 
ing of  Bible  Society  and  church  leaders, 
held  June  22-26  at  E>riebergen,  Holland; 
more  than  100  persons  from  50  nations  par- 
ticipated; 

Published  for  the  first  time  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  in  the  English  of  today,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Right  Time."  This  transla- 
tion is  especially  useful  to  people  without 
English  as  their  mother  tongue  and  for  those 
with  a  limited  vocabulary; 

Issued  to  the  blind  65,834  Scriptures  in 
braille  and  on  talking  Bible  records; 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Cana- 
dian Bible  Society — the  motion  picture 
"Freedom  in  Their  Souls"  and  filmstrlps 
"Mukaba  and  His  Bible"  and  "The  Blind  Can 
Lead."  Daily  1-minute  radio  spot  announce- 
ments were  developed  for  some  2,000  stations 
and  six  1 -minute  television  spots  for  650 
stations: 

Circulated  the  Bible  Society  Record,  now 
in  its  147th  year  of  continuous  publication, 
to  about  1  million  members  of  the  Bible 
Society  family  10  times  during  the  year. 
More  than  130.000  of  the  recipients  are  min- 
isters of  churches; 

Adopted  the  boldest  budget  in  the  society's 
history— $6,348,000  for  1965.  or  $448,000  more 
than  that  of  the  previous  year; 

Supported  the  "circle  of  the  concerned" 
movement  of  church  women.  This  program 
has  grown  from  the  urgency  to  get  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  spiritually  hungry  of  this  new 
age,  and  the  need  for  greater  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  Bible; 

Received  from  churches  $1,186,960,  an  In- 
crease of  $66,683  over  1963; 

Participated  May  17.  in  the  first  global 
program  of  reading  and  sharing  the  Pente- 
costal message,  acts  2,  presented  in  an  attrac- 
tively illustrated  booklet; 

Erected  a  Scripture  distribution  center  in 
Wayne,  N.J.  (20  miles  from  Manhattan) .  ded'j 
icated  September  3; 

Appointed  its  first  woman  field  secretary, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Newcomer,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  the  new  program  of  "women's  activi- 
ties" in  the  United  States  of  America; 

Started  to  construct  the  new  Bible  House 
at  61st  Street  and  Broadway.  New  York  City, 
near  Lincoln  Center; 

Included  17  new  languages  in  its  acces- 
sions, of  which  9  were  ABS  publications;  and 

Provided  a  total  of  301,541  volumes  of 
Scriptures  to  World's  Fair  visitors. 


Japanese.  Javanese. 

Kachln  Jinghpaw,  Kambera,  Kamhau, 
Kankanaey.  Kannada.  Karen,  Pwo,  Karen 
Sgaw.  Kashmiri.  Kharia.  Khasi,  Khondi  Kul, 
Khumi,  Koho.  Korean,  Kulu,  Kurdish  Ker- 
manshahi.  Kurdish  Kurmanji,  Kurdish  Mu- 
kri,  Kurukh. 

Lahnda  Hlndko,  Lahu,  Lahull  Bunan,  La- 
huli  Tlnan,  Lalzo.  Lakher.  Lambadl.  Lisu 
Western.  Lushal. 

Macassar.  Maguindanao,  Malay  High.  Ma- 
layalam.  Manlpurl.  Manobo  Agusan.  western 
Bukldnon  Manobo.  Manobo  Illanen,  Marathi. 
Marathl  Konkanl,  Mentawel.  Miklr,  Mon, 
Mongolian  Literary.  Mori. 

Nundari,  Naga  Angami,  Naga  Ao,  Naga 
Kabul,  Naga  Konyak,  Naga  Lhota.  Naga  Mao, 
Naga  Mzieme,  Naga  Phom,  Naga  Rengma, 
Naga  Sangtam,  Naga  Sema,  Naga  Tangkhul. 
Naga  Zeme.  Nepali.  Ngawn,  Nicobarese  Car. 
Nias. 

Oriya.  Paharl  Garhwall  Tehri,  Paite,  Pal- 
wan.  Palawano.  Pali,  Pamona.  Pampango. 
Pangasinan.  Panjabi.  Panjabi  Persian,  Pash- 
to,  Persian. 

Rade.  Rawang,  Rlang,  Rlang  Lang. 

Samareiio,  Sanglr.  Sanskrit,  Santall,  Sedlq. 
Shan,  Shan  Yunnanese,  Sindhi,  Sinhalese, 
Sora.  Subanen,  Sundanese.  Syriac  (ancient), 
Syrlac  (modern). 

Tagabili,  Tagalog,  Tal  Lao,  Tamil,  Taung- 
thu.  Tau  Sug.  Tayal.  Telugu,  Thado:  Kulki. 
Thado:  Vaiphei.  Thai.  Tibetan,  Timorese. 
Tiruray.  Toda.  Toradja  (South).  Turkish, 
Turkish  (Azerbaijani).  Turkish  (Kashgar). 
Turkish  (Uzbek). 

Urdu.  Vietnamese.  Wa,  Wewjewa,  Yakan, 
Zambal  Zangskarl,  Zotung. 

For  the  blind 

Arabic  braille,  Arabic  talking  book  records, 
Armenian  braille,  Burmese  braille,  Chinese 
braille,  Hebrew  braille,  Hindi  braille,  Japa- 
nese braille,.  Turkish  braille,  Urda  braille. 

EUROPE:     45 

Albanian,  Albanian  Gheg,  Albanian  Tosk, 
Basque  Labourdin,  Basque  Souletin,  Breton 
L6on,  Bulgarian.  Czech,  Danish,  Dutch,  Es- 
peranto. Estonian,  Faroe,  Finnish,  French, 
Frisian.  Gaelic.  Georgian.  German.  German 
(low),  Greek  (ancient),  Greek  (modern), 
Hungarian. 

Icelandic.  Irish.  Italian,  Latin.  Latvian. 
Lithuanian.  Norwegian,  Norwegian  Nynorsk, 
Polish,  Romany,  Rumanian,  Russian,  Russian 
(White).  Serl)o-Croatian,  Slavonic.  Slovak, 
Slovenian.  Spanish.  Judaeo-Spanish,  Swed- 
ish, Ukranian,  Welsh,  Yiddish. 


Languages  and  Dialects  in  Which  thb 
American  Bible  Society  Distributed  thk 
Scriptures   in    1964 — 492 

ASIA:     186 

Abor-Miri.  Akha,  Alangan,  Amis,  Anal, 
Arabic,  Arabic  Algerian,  Arabic  Judaeo- Tu- 
nisian. Arabic  Mogrebi,  Arabic  Tunisian,  Ar- 
menian ancient,  eastern  modern  Armenian, 
western  modern  Armenian.  Asho,  Assamese, 
Atsi. 

Balinese,  Balochl,  Batak  Karo,  Batak 
Slmalungun.  Batak  Toba,  Bawm,  Bengali, 
Bengali  Musalmani,  Bhili  Dehwall,  Bicol, 
Biete,  Biharl  Bhojpurl.  Bilaan,  Blnukid,  Bo- 
linao.  Boro,  Bugis.  Bunun.  Burmese. 

Cambodian.  Cebuano.  Chinese  Kuoyti,  Chi- 
nese high  Wenli,  Chinese  easy  Wenll,  Chi- 
nese Amoy.  Chinese  Cantonese,  Cuyono. 

Daphla,  Dimasa,  Dyak  Ngaju. 

Garo  Achik,  Gondl  Adilabad,  Oujarati. 

Haka.  Hanunoo,  Hebrew.  Hindi,  Hindi 
Chhattisgarhi,  Hindustani.  Hkun.  Hmar,  Ho. 

Ibanag.  Ifugao  Banaue.  Ilocano.  Ilongo. 
Ilongot,  Indonesian. 


For  the  blind 
French  braille,  French  talking  book  rec- 
ords. German  braille.  Greek  ancient  braille, 
Greek  modern  braille. 

AFRICA:     187 

Afrikaans,  Agatu,  Amharic,  Anuak,  Ashan- 
ti  (Fante),  Ashanti  (Twl),  Avikam. 

Bambara,  Bangala,  Baouli,  Bari,  Bassa 
Liberia,  Bassa  Nigeria,  Bemba,  Bena.  Benga, 
Boran,  Bulu. 

Chaga  Mochia,  Chokwe.  Dagbane,  Dogon, 
Duala.  Dyerma. 

Ebrie.  Efik.  Ethiopic.  Ewe.  Pang.  Fula.  Futa 
Jalon,  Fulanl.  Ga.  Galla:  Northern.  Ganda, 
Gbeapo,  Gio.  Gipende.  Glryama.  Gogo.  Gour- 
ma,  Gouro,  Grebo,  Gu:  Alada. 

Ha,  Hanga.  Hausa,  Haya,  Herero,  Ibo.  Idoma, 
Igala.  IJo:  Brass.  Ila.  Isoko:  Igabo.  Jieng:  Bor. 
Jieng:  Padang.  Jita. 

Kabba-Laka.  Kabyle.  Kalana.  Kalenjin. 
Kamba,  Karamojong.  Karr6,  Ke'bu,  Kele: 
Congo,  Klkinga,  Klkuyu,  Kim,  Kisii,  Klssl, 
Kituba,  Kiyaka,  Kongo:  Fioti,  Kongo:  San 
Salvador,  Kpeile.  Kunama. 

Lamba,  Lendu  Batha.  Lobl.  Loma.  Lomwe. 
Lozi.  Luba  Kalebwe.  Luba  Kaonde.  Luba  Ka- 
tanga. Luba  Sanga.  Luchazl,  Lugbara.  Luimbl, 
Lunda:  Kambove,  Lunda:  Ndembu,  Luo,  Lur, 
Luvale,  Lwo. 

Makua.  Malagasy.  Mambwe.  Maninka.  Mano, 
Masai,  Masana.  Mbundu  Benguella,  Mbundu 


Loanda.  Mende.  Meru.  Mongo-Nkundu,  Mor6, 
Mukuni,  Mundang. 

Nambya.  Namwanga,  Ndandl,  Ndau,  Ndon- 
ga,  Ngala,  Ngambal,  Ngandu  Ngombe, 
Ngwana:  Iturl,  Nkore-Klga,  Nkoya,  Nsenga, 
Nuba:  Nirere,  Nupe,  Nyamwezi,  Nyanja, 
Nyika:  Nyasa,  Nyore,  Nyoro. 

Ogoni,  Otetela,  Popo,  RagoU,  Reml,  Ronga, 
Ruanda.  Rundl,  Sanglr.  Sango.  Sara:  Mbal, 
Sena.  Shambala,  Shllha:  Southern,  Shilluk. 
Shona.  Sobo  (Urhobo),  Somali,  Suk,  Sukuma. 
Sura.  Susu.  Suto.  Swahili  Congo,  Swahill 
Mombasa,  Swahili  Zanzibar. 

Tabele,  Taita  Dabida,  Taita  Sagalla, 
Tamachek  Tamahaq,  Tangale,  Tchien,  Teso. 
Thonga,  Tigre,  Tigrlnya,  Tlv,  Toma,  Tonga 
Inhambane,  Tonga  of  Lake  Nyasa,  Tonga 
Rhodesia,  Tshlluba,  Tshwa,  Tswana,  Tum- 
buka. 

Uduk,  Venda,  Wiza  Lala,  Xhosa,  Yao,  Yl- 
pounou,  Yoruba,  Zanaki,  Zande,  Zulu, 

For  the  blind 
Bemba     Braille,     Hausa     Braille,     Nyanja 
Braille. 

PACiric  islands:   i4 

Chamorro,  Fiji,  Gilbertese,  Kate,  Kusaie. 
Maori,  Marshallese  Neo-Melaneslan,  Palau. 
Samoan,  Tahitlan,  Toaripi,  Tonga  of  Tonga 
Islands.  Trukese. 

AUERICAS :     60 

Aguacatec.  Amuesha,  Aymara,  Aztec  Si- 
erra, Cakchlquel,  Carib  Garifuna,  Cheyenne. 
Choi.  Chontal  of  Oaxaca,  ChuJ,  Comanche. 
Combe,  Conob,  Cuna. 

English,  Eskimo  Kuskokwim,  Eskimo  Lab- 
rador. Guajlra.  Guarani.  Haitian  Creole,  Ha- 
waiian, Hopi,  Huastec,  Iroquois,  Kekchi, 
Lengua. 

Mam.  Maya  Mazatec,  Mazahua,  Miskito. 
Mixtec.  Mlxtec  San  Miguel  el  Grande.  Navajo, 
Negro  English,  OJlbwa,  Otoml  Mezquital. 
Papiamento,  Plro.  Portuguese. 

Quechua  Ancash,  Quechua  Ayacucho, 
Quechua  Bolivian,  Quechua  Cuzco,  Quechua 
Ecuadorean,  Quechua  Huanuco,  Quechua 
Junln,  Quiche. 

Shiplbo,  Spanish,  Tarahumara,  Tarascan, 
Tlapanec,  Totonac,  Tzeltal,  Tzeltal  Bachajon. 
Valiente,  Warao,  Zapotec  Isthmus,  Zoque. 

For  the  blind 

English:  English  Braille,  Moon,  New  York 
Point,  American  Braille,  Braille  Grade  l',2. 
Braille  Grade  2,  Interpoint  Grade  2,  English 
Talking  Book  Records. 

Portuguese  Braille,  Spanish  Braille,  Span- 
ish Talking  Book  Records. 

Scriptures  were  issued  through  the  Bible 
House  in  New  York  in  215  of  these  492 
languages  and  dialects.  To  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  by  the  non-English  speaking 
people  in  the  United  States.  Scriptures  were 
distributed  nationally  in  129  languages. 

Overseas  distribution  reached  people  rep- 
resenting 422  different  languages  and  dialect 
groups  through  the  Joint  agencies  and  the 
associated  Bible  societies,  for  which  the 
American  Bible  Society  provides  subsidies 
and  aid  in  other  countries. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  EXECUTIVE 
REPORT  NO.  4.  RELATING  TO  CON- 
SULAR CONVENTION  WITH  SO- 
VIET RUSSIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I,  together  with 
any  other  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  might  decide  to 
join  me,  may  be  permitted  to  file  minor- 
ity views  to  Executive  Report  No.  4  deal- 
ing with  a  consular  convention  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  chaii-man  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Ptjlbright],  and  he  has  approved  of  the 
request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted,  as  In 
executive  session. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  be  authorized  to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953.  to 
expand  the  types  of  equipment  furnished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


and  disability  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS     OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30  I  introduced  S.  2230.  which  was 
a  companion  bill  to  that  of  Representa- 
tive Rivers'  military  pay  raise  bill.  Last 
v.eek  I  testified  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  support  of  that  bill. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  re- 
port it  out  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  at  the  next  printing  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  now  joined  with  me  in  the  bill 
S.  2228,  which  would  make  the  pay  of 
overseas  teachers  in  our  Department  of 
Defense  schools  comparable  to  that  of 
the  average  in  cities  above  100,000  popu- 
lation, 17  other  Senators.  We  have  just 
held  hearings  on  this  bUl  in  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and 
I  hope  we  may  have  a  report  and  affirm- 
ative Senate  action  before  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of 
one  more  of  my  colleagues  be  added  to 
this  bill,  that  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  July  22,  1965.  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bill  and  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  2318.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  increase 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion rates  payable  under  such  chapter  to 
widows  and  children  of  veterans:  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brew- 
STEH,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalp, 
Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mrs.  Nett- 
berger,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

S  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  all  floor  remarks  by  Members  of  Congress 
In  tribute  to  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson:  Mr. 
BARTLETT,   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.  Bible,   Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Carlson,    Mr. 
CHtJECH,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.   Holland.   Mr.   Inouye,   Mr.   Jordan   of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr    Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Montoya,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr    Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmhie, 
Mr    Randolph,   Mr.   Ribicoff,   Mr.   Salton- 
stall    Mr.   Sparkman,  Mr.   Symington,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Willl^ms  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 


APPOINTMENTS       BY      THE      VICE 
PRESIDEITT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  Senators 
Pastore  and  Hickenlooper  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Tokyo  for  2  weeks, 
beginning  September  21,  1965. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  August  4,  1965,  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire; 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
London  (1960); 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smithson; 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  4,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
New  Hami^shire;  and 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
John  Smithson. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1742)  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
articles  of  agreements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8469)  to 
provide  certain  increases  in  annuities 
payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  8469)  to  provide  certain 
increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

SEA  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  LIFE  ON 
LITTLE  DIOMEDE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
now  and  again,  mid  the  hustle  and 
bustle,  the  stresses  and  strains  of  mod- 
em-day boomllfe,  we  are  reminded  that 
there  are  some  people  who  live  simply 
and  happily  and  find  fulfillment  in 
places  that  most  of  us  would  call  unin- 
habitable. Little  Diomede  Island  is  just 
such  a  place.  Located  in  the  Bering 
Strait  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  Little  Dio- 
mede is  perhaps  the  only  place  on  earth 
where  it  is  possible  to  see  at  one  time, 
two  continents,  two  oceans,  two  days,  and 
the  world's  two  most  powerful  nations. 
From  the  summit  of  Little  Diomede  one 
can  see  the  rugged  shores  of  Siberia 
while  looking  across  the  international 
date  line  and  the  snowcapped  moun- 
tains of  Alaska;  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
south  and  the  icy  waters  of  the  Arctic 
to  the  north. 

The  people  of  Little  Diomede  are 
Eskimos,  hardened  to  a  life  without  lux- 
ury yet  satisfied  with  their  lot,  working 
and  hunting,  tirelessly  struggling  against 
the  challenges  of  nature.  They  are  peo- 
ple who  fight  the  elements  to  live,  but 
who  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  shar- 
ing whatever  meager  largess  the  earth 
and  the  sea  give  up. 

The  15  families  of  Little  Diomede  are 
not  however,  free  from  all  the  tensions 
of  the  big  world  with  which  their  con- 
tacts are  so  few  and  sparse.  Some  years 
ago  a  family  visit  to  neighboring  Soviet 
Big  Diomede  resulted  in  52  days  intern- 
ment. No  such  visits  have  since  taken 
place  to  Big  Diomede  from  Little 
Diomede. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Jim  Kimball 
which  appeared  in  the  Great  Palls  Trib- 
une on  August  1,  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sea  Is  the  Mother  of  Life  on  Little 

Diomede 
(EDrroR's  Note.— This  is  the  third  in  a 
series  about  Arctic  Alaska  by  Jim  Kimball. 
Minneapolis  Tribune  staff  writer.  Kimball 
and  Dr.  Walter  J.  (Breck)  Breckenridge,  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  made  their  Arctic 
Journey  in  June.) 

(By  Jim  Kimball) 
Little  Diomede  Island,  Alaska. — That 
Little  Diomede  Island  could  be  inhabited  by 
anything  other  than  cliff-nesting  birds  seems 
incredible.  It  is  a  1,308-foot-high  mountain 
of  rock  less  than  7  miles  In  circumference. 
Much  of  the  shoreline  rises  out  of  the  water 
as  a  precipitous  cliff.    The  vUlage  of  Diomede 
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the  home  of  15  families  totaling  70  people, 
clings  to  the  movmtainside  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island.  It  seemed  unbelievable  that 
human  life  could  be  sustained  on  this  tiny 
island  ol  barren  rock  until  I  realized  that 
for  Eskimos,  as  for  the  birds  that  nest  here, 
it  is  the  sea  which  provides  the  resources. 

A  few  leaves,  herbs,  and  berries  are  col- 
lected by  Eskimos  high  on  the  mountain, 
but  almost  everything  they  eat.  wear,  or  use 
to  build  boats  comes  from  the  sea.  When  the 
sea  falls  to  yield  Its  bounty,  food  is  scarce. 
Starvation  is  within  the  memory  of  the  is- 
landers. 

I  have  been  trying  to  understand  the  Es- 
kimo's attitude  toward  the  animals  and  birds 
which  keep  him  alive.  I  have  not  completely 
succeeded.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  one 
raised  In  the  traditions  of  conservation, 
sportsmanship,  and  the  love  of  wild  things, 
for  what  they  are,  ever  to  comprehend  the 
Eskimo's   attitude  toward  wild  animals. 

The  Eskimo  is  a  hunter — a  predator  akin  to 
the  hawk,  wolf,  or  fox.  Like  other  predators, 
he  kills  so  he  may  survive.  At  various  sea- 
sons he  hunts  seals,  walrus,  polar  bears,  and 
whales.  He  traps,  nets,  and  shoots  birds  and 
collects  their  eggs.  He  doesn't  worry  too 
much  about  tomorrow — to  say  nothing  of 
next  year  or  of  succeeding  generations. 

Conservation  and  sportsmanship  are  recent 
attitudes      accepted     by     our     civilization 
Should  we  expect  to  find  them  In  Eskimos 
who  are  In  about  the  position  of  our  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  75  years  ago? 

On  a  foggy  morning  I  watched  as  nearly 
all  the  village  men  took  to  sea  In  three  skin 
boats  to  hunt  walrus.  It  seemed  Incredible 
that  they  would  go  out  and  expect  to  get 
back  to  this  little  Island  when  you  could  not 
see  a  hundred  yards  through  the  fog. 

After  hunting  all  day  and  all  night,  men 
In  two  boats  returned.  One  boat  had  taken 
44  walrus,  the  other  20.  The  men  ate,  took 
on  more  gasoline  for  the  boat  motors  and 
went  out  again,  without  sleeping.  They 
think  nothing  of  going  several  days  and 
nights  without  rest.  When  walrus  are  In 
the  area,  nothing  else  counts.  If  storms  are 
too  severe,  they  pull  their  boats  onto  the  ice 
and  wait. 

Breck  and  I  started  climbing  the  mountain 
behind  the  village,  to  photograph  birds  &a 
they  returned  from  the  sea  In  the  evening. 
I  spotted  an  Eskimo,  Raleigh  Ozenna.  climb- 
ing the  mountain  with  a  bird  net  and  got 
hla  permission  to  accompany  him  on  his 
hunt. 

NETTING    BntDS 

Par  up  the  mountain  he  suspended  a  line 
between  rocks  for  his  decoys.  A  few  feet 
away,  a  half  circle  of  rocks  formed  a  blind. 
As  the  birds  came  over  the  blind.  Raleigh 
deftly  scooped  a  crested  auklet  out  of  the  air 
with  his  net,  which  was  a  strange  oblong 
hoop,  about  6  by  16  Inches,  on  a  thin  14- 
foot  handle. 

He  threaded  a  short  thong  through  the 
auklet's  nostrils  and  tied  the  bird  to  the 
decoy  line.  There  it  hung  by  Its  bill,  flapping 
violently,  while  he  went  back  to  the  blind. 
The  first  10  birds  caught  were  hung  on  the 
line. 

"You  want  to  try?"  he  asked  me.  I 
couldn't  resist.  Then  I  thoroughly  disgraced 
myself.  I  swung  the  net  at  every  bird  that 
came  by  and  never  even  touched  one. 

I  kept  on  climbing  to  the  top  of  Little 
Diomede.  Prom  the  summit  I  looked  to  the 
east  and  saw  the  snowcapped  mountains  of 
mainland  Alaska.  To  the  west,  acroes  the 
International  dateline,  the  rugged  coast  of 
Siberia  loomed  over  Russian-owned  Big 
Diomede  Island.  The  Pacific  Ocean  lay  to 
the  south  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  north. 

TWO    CONTINENTS 

I  was  standing  on  the  only  spot  on  earth 
from  which  you  might  see  two  continents, 
two  oceans.  2  days,  and  the  two  majcx'  world 
powers. 


By  the  time  I  got  back  down  to  the  village. 
It  was  midnight.  Looking  due  north,  I 
photographed  the  sun  at  its  lowest  point. 
Nearly  half  of  It  was  visible  above  the 
horizon. 

In  2  days  here  I  have  seen  more  birds  than 
dxirlng  the  previous  years  of  my  life.  The 
air  above  is  constantly  filled  with  birds. 
They  are  perched  on  and  under  every  rock — 
It  seems  the  world  has  been  taken  over  by 
birds — murres,  auklets,  and  puffins. 

John  lyapana  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
Eskimos  on  the  Island.  We  had  no  language 
barrier  when  we  talked  to  him.  We  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  44  walrus  taken  in  1  day 
by  his  boat,  plus  20  killed  by  the  other  boat, 
meant  that  100  tons  of  meat,  blubber,  and 
hide,  and  nearly  as  many  more  wounded, 
were  left  to  rot  In  the  sea. 

DIRECT   ECONOMICS 

He  felt  not  the  slightest  twinge  of  con- 
science. His  economics  were  direct  and  per- 
fectly logical.  "That  Is  good  hunting."  he 
said.  "We  need  Ivory  to  carve  and  sell.  That 
Is  how  we  get  money  for  gasoline,  guns,  and 
fuel  oil." 

He  explained  that  bringing  in  one  or  two 
whole  walrus  carcasses  would  be  a  day's  work, 
but  If  hunters  brought  only  the  Ivory  tusks 
they  could  shoot  many.  Walrus  must  be 
hunted  during  the  short  time  they  are  avail- 
able. And  these  Eskimos  already  had  enough 
cow  walrus  for  food. 

Walrus  ivory  Is  worth  $2.25  per  pound,  and 
a  bull  carries  about  15  pounds.  The  oozhook 
(baculum)  Is  worth  at  least  $10. 

Each  hunter  may  take  not  more  than  five 
walrus  cows  per  year — there  Is  no  limit  on 
bulls.  When  cows  are  available,  the  bulls 
are  considered  valuable  only  for  their  ivory 
because  their  meat  Is  tough  and  their  hides 
less  valuable. 

EXCEL  AT  CARVING 

These  Eskimos  excel  at  Ivory  carving.  Next 
to  hunting.  It  is  their  greatest  skill  and  their 
greatest  source  of  pride,  as  well  as  Income. 
Every  man  at  Diomede  carves.  Last  year 
their  carvings  brought  the  village  an  income 
of  about  $8,000. 

Bracelets,  beads,  buttons,  letter  openers, 
watchbands.  figures  for  mounting  on  ear- 
rings, pickle  forks,  cocktail  sticks,  and  charms 
are  carved  from  walrus  tusk  Ivory.  The  fig- 
ures of  seals,  polar  bears,  and  walrus  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Frequently  the  new  white  Ivory  is  com- 
bined with  Jet  black  balene  from  whales' 
throats  and  rich  brown  antique  Ivory  dug 
from  the  ground  where  It  may  have  aged 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  The  carvers 
also  use  beautiful  brown  Ivory  from  tusks  of 
mastodons  which  have  been  extinct  for  10,- 
000  to  12.000  years. 

UNDERGROUND    HOMES 

A  casual  visitor  to  Diomede  would  say  the 
town  consisted  of  tiny  shacks.  He  would  be 
missing  the  real  living  quarters,  which  are 
built  Into  the  rocky  mountainside  and  are 
primarily  subterranean.  Each  home  Is  a 
single  room,  many  about  8  x  10  feet,  some- 
times too  low  to  stand  In.  Usually  there 
are  no  tables,  chairs,  beds,  or  furniture  of 
any  kind  other  than  a  shelf  along  each  wall. 

To  get  Into  the  homes,  one  goes  through 
a  tunnel  about  20  feet  long,  21/2  feet  wide, 
and  3'/i  feet  high.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
a  hole  about  18  Inches  In  diameter  brings 
one  through  the  floor  of  the  dwelling. 
There's  usually  a  single  window  In  the  ceil- 
ing. Without  furniture,  the  rooms  seem 
quite  spacious. 

All  necessities  of  life  are  In  the  room. 
Surpluses  are  stored  In  the  attached  little 
shacks. 

EVERYTHING    SHARED 

In  Diomede.  the  ancient  custom  of  sharing 
practically  everything  still  is  followed.  If 
there  Is  any  food  In  the  village,  everyone 
eats.     When   the   hunters  come   home,   vil- 


lagers come  to  the  beach  to  get  what  they 
need.  Including  the  precious  Ivory. 

How  does  one  go  about  teaching  that  the 
white  man's  efforts  to  outdo  and  outpossess 
his  neighbor  are  more  Christian? 

The  village  of  Diomede  would  be  consid- 
ered a  slum  by  our  standards,  but  It  is  not. 
It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  Eskimo  culture 
and  traditions. 

The  homes  are  functional  and  practical  in 
a  country  where  fuel  Is  scarce  and  expensive 
and  temperatures  are  always  low.  The  peo- 
ple have  poverty  only  In  the  gadgetry  that 
our  society  has  decreed  essential  to  a  high 
standard  of  living.  They  lead  a  life  of  great 
variety,  hunting  and  working  tirelessly  at 
times  and  working  not  at  all  at  other  times, 
and  none  is  richer  or  poorer  than  his  neigh- 
bor. 

It  makes  one  wonder.  What  are  we  strug- 
gling for? 

Superstition  strongly  Influenced  the  Eski- 
mos' Uves  In  the  past.  Most  of  the  super- 
stitions, and  the  fears  they  generated,  now 
are  gone,  but  they  do  have  one  great  fear. 

RUSSIAN    INCIDENT 

This  great  fear,  of  Inadvertently  landin? 
on  Russia's  Big  Diomede  Island  In  the  fog.  is 
not  superstition.  It  springs  from  a  serious 
Incident.  Albert  Lyakuk,  who  with  his  wife 
and  2-year-old  son  figured  in  this  Incident, 
told  us  about  it. 

Some  of  the  Dlomeders  and  most  of  their 
ancestors  were  born  In  Siberia  or  on  Big 
Diomede  Island.  Occasionally  they  would 
return  to  visit  relatives.  In  1947  or  1948.  17 
Dlomeders  In  two  boats  set  out  for  Siberia 
and  stopped  at  Big  Diomede  to  have  their 
passports  checked.  They  were  unaware 
Russia  had  ruled  against  further  visits. 

The  Russians  took  them  Into  custody  and 
held  them  52  days.  The  Eskimos  were  put 
Into  tents  and  fed  fish  soup  once  a  day.  They 
were  In  bad  shape  when  finally  released. 

"Do  you  still  have  relatives  In  Siberia. 
Albert?  "    I  asked. 

"Did  have,  but  no  more — no  more."  Albert 
answered,  and  then  lavighed.  Albert  always 
laughs  at  a  tragic  situation. 

He  sat  silently  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  "I  thought  we  not  going  back  here 
no  more."    He  laughed  again. 

Since  that  time  no  one  has  known  whether 
there  still  are  Eskimos  living  on  Big  Diomede 
Island,  and  there  Is  no  contact  with  those 
In  Siberia. 


SALUTE  TO  BAKERSFIELD  COLLEGE 
INTERNATIONAL  EISTEDDFOD 

CHOIR 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  in 
times  when  difficulties  and  problems  in- 
volving American  youth  are  the  subject 
of  wide  and  continuous  discussion  and 
study,  we  often  are  inclined  to  overlook 
commendable  achievements  of  young 
people.  Too  often,  insufficient  attention 
Is  paid  the  great  numbers  of  them  who 
devote  time,  talents,  and  efforts  to 
worthwhile  purposes. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  pleasure  today  to 
note  the  return  to  their  homeland  of 
a  group  of  48  students  of  both  sexes  who 
are  a  credit  to  their  Nation,  their  com- 
munities, their  families,  and  their  col- 
lege and  whose  dedication  offers  en- 
couraging hope  they  will  become  the 
finest  typ)e  of  citizens. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my 
colleagues  the  return  to  the  United 
States  today  of  the  Bakersfield  College 
Choir,  a  mixed  chorus  organization. 
from  a  European  trip  marked  by  the 
winning  of  the  International  Eistedd- 
fod choral  competition  held   at  Llan- 


gollen. Wales.  The  group  during  its 
travels — expenses  of  which,  incidentally, 
were  met  with  money  raised  by  the  mem- 
bers through  their  own  efforts — paid  a 
visit  to  Pope  Paul  VI  at  his  summer 
villa  for  a  performance  which  won  a 
standing  ovation. 

The  justified  pride  felt  in  California 
over  this  group's  activities  will  be  in- 
tensified by  the  reception  for  these 
young  people  scheduled  at  the  White 
House  this  afternoon  by  President 
Johnson.  As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  am  delighted  to  salute  such  an 
upstanding  assemblage  of  responsible 
and  talented  growing  Americans. 


THE     WHEAT     CERTIFICATE     PLAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  farm  programs  of  all  kinds, 
no  matter  how  meritorious,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  vicious  and  mis- 
leading attacks  through  magazine  arti- 
cles, newspaper  columns,  highly  paid 
lobbyists  in  Washington,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Most  of  these  attacks  are  so 
untruthful  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  people  would  be 
fooled  and  misled  by  them — but  a  great 
many  are. 

The  pending  wheat  certificate  plan  is 
a  good  example.  This  plan  was  first 
proposed  years  ago  by  two  great  Repub- 
licans— the  late  Senator  Charles 
McNary.  of  Oregon  and  Congressman 
Gilbert  Haugen.  of  Iowa.  It  was  known 
as  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  It  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support  among  wheat 
growers  over  these  many,  many  years. 

Recently  the  wheat  certificate  proposal 
has  been  subjected  to  unusually  severe 
attacks  by  highly  paid  propagandists 
sponsored  by  some  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
reference  to  the  millers,  bakers,  and 
some  grain  trade  interests. 

Mr.  President,  among  those  sponsoring 
and  financing  this  campaign  against  the 
wheat  certificate  plan  is  a  lobbying  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Wheat  Users 
Committee.  This  is  financed  for  the 
most  part  by  millers  and  bakers.  These 
are  the  people  who  have  reaped  huge 
profits  from  declining  wheat  prices  over 
the  past  20  years. 

During  this  20-year  period  bakers  have 
virtually  doubled  the  price  of  bread  and 
the  price  of  wheat  to  the  consumers  to- 
day is  lower  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Practically  all  of  the  big  milling  and 
baking  concerns  show  unusually  high 
profits.  Their  profits  for  the  past  year 
during  which  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram was  in  operation,  with  but  one  or 
t-Ao  exceptions,  are  higher  than  they 
were  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
a  column  appearing  in  today's  daily 
newspapers  by  two  reputable  journalists. 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  en- 
titled. "The  Bread  Battle." 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  take  the  time  to  read  this  enlighten- 
ing and  accurate  analysis  of  what  this 
whole  issue  is  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  column  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 


Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  4,  1965] 
The   Bread   Battle 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Surprisingly  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  con- 
sensus-style Washington.  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultvu-e  Orvllle  Freeman  is  sporting  a  large 
red  badge  on  his  lapel  with  this  legend:   "I 
will  not  bow  down  to  the  bread  trust." 

Freeman's  "bread  trust"  is  the  blg-flve 
baking  companies  which  collect  nearly  60 
peicent  of  the  Industry's  profits.  These 
giants  are  battling  over  the  new  wheat  pro- 
gram scheduled  for  House  action  soon. 

This  is  indeed  startling  In  the  Washington 
of  1965  where,  according  to  the  gospel  of 
consensus,  big  government,  big  business,  and 
big  labor  are  supposed  to  cozy  up  together. 
But  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  farm  front 
(perhaps  because  President  Johnson  takes 
little  personal  Interest  here).  Instead,  the 
climate  Is  ripe  for  a  rlp-snortlng  battle 
reminiscent  of  Truman  days. 

In  simplified  form,  this  is  what  the  fight 
is  all  about:  The  administration  wants  to 
raise  the  Income  of  wheat  growers.  But  to 
hold  the  line  on  the  Federal  budget.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  decreed  a  strict  ceiling  on 
farm  spending. 

How  then  could  the  wheat  subsidy  be  fi- 
nanced? By  raising  the  bushel  fee  that  the 
baking  companies  now  pay  the  wheat  growers 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25.  The  bakers  would 
have  to  absorb  the  cost  or,  more  likely,  pass 
It  on  to  the  consumer.  Hence,  foes  call  this 
fee  "the  bread  tax." 

Actually.  Freeman  tried  an  L.B.J.-6tyle 
consensus.  Early  this  year,  when  bread  In- 
dustry leaders  met  privately  with  him. 
Freeman  thought  they  might  accept  some 
variation  of  the  "bread  tax."    They  didn't. 

Freeman  believes  a  compromise  might  have 
been  found  had  It  not  been  for  a  lobbyist 
named  Maurice  Rosenblatt — best  known  for 
his  National  Committee  for  an  Efl:ectlve  Con- 
gress (which  endorses  and  finances  liberal 
candidates).  But  Rosenblatt  Is  also  a  paid 
commercial  lobbyist,  and  Freeman  believes 
he  prodded  the  bread  industry  Into  battle. 
For  their  part,  bread  executives  say  they 
never  would  have  bought  the  Freeman 
scheme. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  end  result  Is  a 
Government  versus  business  battle  not  seen 
since  preconsensus  days.  The  bread  in- 
dustry, claiming  the  plan  will  hike  the  cost 
of  bread  2  cents  a  loaf.  In  courting  big  city 
Democratic  Congressmen  who  never  have 
been  ecstatic  about  farm  legislation. 

Freeman  is  fairly  bursting  for  the  fight. 
In  a  memorandum  distributed  to  Congress- 
men, he  contends: 

"The  bread  trust  may  be  wringing  Its 
hands  about  the  wheat  farmers  to  throw 
up  a  smokescreen  about  its  own  monopolistic 
condition."  Arguing  that  the  price  Increase 
per  loaf  should  be  no  more  than  seven - 
tenths  of  a  cent.  Freeman  implies  that  the 
breadmen  would  pocket  the  extra  1.3  cents. 
Although  the  Issue  Is  still  In  doubt.  Free- 
man Is  the  clear  favorite. 

Republican  ranks  are  crumbling.  Con- 
gressmen from  wheat  States  just  can't  afford 
to  fight  a  huge  farm  subsidy.  It  was  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Sole,  a  Goldwater  Republi- 
can from  western  Kansas,  who  talked  the 
House  GOP  Policy  Committee  out  of  taking 
a  stand  against  the  bill. 

More  Important,  the  bread  lobby  hasn't 
been  able  to  get  through  to  urban  Democrats 
In  Congress  who  have  breadbuyers,  not 
wheatgrowers,  as  constituents. 

Take  the  case  of  Representative  Joseph 
RESNicK,  a  first- term  Democrat  from 
Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  Resnick  has  been 
besieged  by  protest  mall  (particularly  from 
workers  for  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  (Na- 
bisco)  m  Beacon,  N.Y.)   who  were  told  the 


bread  tax  might  shut  down  their  plant. 
Instead  of  running  In  panic,  Resnick  fired 
off  this  letter  to  Nabisco  President  Lee  S. 
Blckmore  in  New  York. 

"I  have  noted  that  the  National  Biscuit 
Co.,  under  your  able  leadership,  seems  to 
have  done  quite  well  In  recent  years.  I  also 
note  that  your  personal  salary  and  compen- 
sation has  gone  from  $123,000  to  $175,000. 
•  •  *  For  you  as  a  responsible  head  of  a 
large  corporation  to  tell  your  employees  that 
they  will  be  out  of  business  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  despicable." 

If  the  Resnicks  prevail,  the  message  will 
be  clear:  For  businessmen  who  would  op- 
pose the  Great  Society  the  best  defense  Is 
not  of  offense.     It's  consensus. 


MURRAY  STEIN— WATER  POLLU- 
TION FOE 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  vast  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  competent,  devoted,  out- 
standing individuals  who  spend  their  lives 
helping  to  make  our  Nation  and  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in.  Such  an  in- 
dividual is  Murray  Stein  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
who  since  1956  has  headed  a  small  branch 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

As  a  former  Governor  and  Secretary 
of  that  Department  I  know  the  delicate 
ground  of  State-Federal  relations  Mr, 
Stein  must  trod — with  its  many  pitfalls 
and  frustrations.  And  yet  for  almost  10 
years  he  has  handled  his  responsibilities 
in  a  most  outstanding  manner,  achieving 
real  pollution  control  in  the  process. 
Men  like  Murray  Stein  seldom  receive  the 
recognition  due  them.  That  is  why  I 
was  so  pleased  this  morning  to  read  an 
article  about  him  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Water  Pollution  Foe:  Murray  Stein 
Cleveland,  August  3.— Murray  Stein,  a 
husky,  bespectacled,  gimlet-eyed  man  with  a 
flashing  grin  and  a  hardy  Brooklyn  accent, 
is  a  leader  of  the  Federal  Government's  cam- 
paign against  contamination  of  the  Nation's 
waterways.  He  Is  also  one  of  the  Nation's 
notable  diplomats  without  portfolio.  As 
water  pollution  enforcement  director  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— ranking  only  a  few  notches  below  Sec- 
retary John  W.  Gardner — Mr.  Stein  travels 
regularly  from  Washington  to  the  various 
States  with  the  unenviable  mission  of  revers- 
ing the  trend  that  has  turned  the  Nation's 
leading  watercourses  Into  open  sewers.  To- 
day he  was  the  central  figure  at  the  opening 
of  2  weeks  of  Interstate  hearings  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Federal  law  provides  that  intransigent 
polluters  of  Interstate  waters  can  ultimately 
be  thrown  In  Jail.  Mr.  Stein  seeks  to  obtain 
compliance  through  prior  steps  more  ex- 
peditious and  more  agreeable. 

His  technique  is  to  preside  over  hearings 
at  which  State,  municipal  and  Industrial  offi- 
cials are  confronted  with  evidence  of  pollu- 
tion gathered  by  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Investigators,  and  then  are  invited, 
cajoled  or  maneuvered  Into  subscribing  to 
remedial  programs. 

NOT  AN  EAST  TASK 

Generally,  this  is  not  easy.  Polluters, 
whether  they  are  municipalities  or  Industrial 
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establishments,  are  usually  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit antisocial  deportment,  to  say  nothing  of 
spending  the  millions  of  dollars  often  neces- 
sary to  neutralize  liquid  waste.  State  oflB- 
clals  on  occasion  carry  their  reluctance  to  the 
point  of  challenging  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Intervene  at 
all. 

'"One  of  the  most  delicate  and  vexing  social, 
economic  and  legal  situations,"  Mr.  Stein  ob- 
served In  starting  the  Cleveland  hearing,  "Is 
to  have  one  Instrumentality  of  government 
telling  another  what  to  do,  when  the  other 
one  may  not  be  ready  to  do  It.  It  presents 
some  very  awkward  problems." 

Mr.  Stein,  a  lawyer,  copes  with  these  prob- 
lems by  radiating  amiability,  soft-pedaling 
the  compulsory  nature  of  the  proceedings, 
and  resolving  contretemps  with  casual  re- 
marks that  end  in  a  disarming  chuckle. 

"We're  dealing  with  facts  subject  to  sci- 
entific measurements,"  Is  his  watchword. 
"Once  we  get  agreement  on  the  facts,  the 
solutions  will  present  themselves." 

He  lets  off  steam  at  afterhours  cocktail 
and  dinner  gatherings  with  associates,  punc- 
tuating these  sessions  with  such  exclama- 
tions as.  "We're  certainly  getting  a  lot  of  Jazz 
from  the  so-and-so  people,"  or  "Did  you  hear 
what  that  son  of  a  gun  from  XYZ  Co.  had  the 
nerve  to  claim?" 

The  net  result  of  his  onstage  tact  has  been 
that  in  34  enforcement  cases  to  date,  only 
one  has  reached  the  point  of  court  proceed- 
ings. All  have  produced  remedial  programs, 
and  in  about  a  dozen  cases,  pollution  has 
been  ended  or  significantly  reduced. 

A    FEDERAL    CAREER    MAN 

Mr.  Stein  has  had  only  one  employer  In 
his  life,  the  U.S.  Government.  He  was  born 
In  the  East  New  York  section  of  Brooklyn  on 
October  17.  1916.  the  son  of  a  food  broker. 
He  graduated  from  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  and  studied  for  2  years  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  before  seeking  his 
fortune  in  Washington. 

There,  he  worked  as  a  printer's  devil  in  the 
Government  Printing  OflBce,  served  as  an 
Army  medical  technician  during  World  War 
II  and  worked  as  a  clerk  In  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency's  law  office  while  studying  law 
at  George  Washington  University.  On  get- 
ting his  degree,  with  honors,  in  1949,  he 
Joined  the  stall  of  the  security  agency's  gen- 
eral counsel. 

Since  then  he  has  dealt  with  most  of  the 
many  health  activities  that  are  now  under 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  ranging  from  vital  statistics,  home 
accidents  and  poultry  sanitation  to  radiation 
hazards,  shellfish  sanitation  and  mental 
health. 

He  has  been  enforcement  chief  of  the 
public  health  service's  division  of  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control  since  the  pres- 
ent pollution  control  law  was  passed  In  1956. 

Mr.  Stein  and  his  wife,  the  former  Anne 
Kopelman,  also  of  Brooklyn,  have  two  teen- 
age daughters.  His  hobbles  are  hiking  and 
surf-swlmmlng.     He  has  no  middle  name. 

The  Steins  live  In  Fairfax  County.  Va..  In 
a  conservative  modern  home.  As  one  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  prodding  authorities 
all  over  the  country  into  installing  modern 
sewage  treatment  systems.  Mr.  Stein  con- 
fesses somewhat  sheepishly  that  his  own 
residence  Is  served  by  a  well  and  a  septic 
tank.  But,  he  says,  "we  do  have  Indoor 
plumbing." 

TRIBUTE  TO  ADLAI  STEVENSON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Max  Freedman,  a  recognized  master  of 
English  prose,  provided  what  I  think  may 
very  well  be  the  most  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  late  Adlai  Stevenson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
masterful  article  from  the  Washington 


Evening  Star  of  July  15,  1965.  entitled 
"The  Greatness  of  Adlai  Stevenson,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  15,  1965] 

The  Greatness  of  Aolai  Stevenson 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

By  the  grace  of  his  spirit  and  the  splen- 
dor of  his  mind  Adlai  Stevenson  turned  the 
sting  of  defeat  Into  a  crown  of  glory.  He 
earned  more  honor  in  misfortune,  than  most 
leaders  gain  In  victory.  He  lost  two  elec- 
tions, but  he  never  lost  the  pride  of  his 
party  or  the  admiration  of  his  country.  That 
garland  can  never  wither,  nor  can  time 
stain  the  radiance  of  his  enduring  renown. 

In  1952,  without  his  choosing,  he  took 
charge  of  a  party  divided  by  many  quar- 
rels and  uncertain  of  Its  future.  He  gave  It 
a  fighting  faith  once  more  by  making  it  con- 
fident of  Its  purpose  and  destiny.  That 
was  his  first  great  achievement. 

Then  he  fought  a  campaign  with  the  shin- 
ing weapons  of  wit  and  eloquence  and  schol- 
arship, never  once  picking  up  a  dirty 
bludgeon  or  falling  below  the  level  of  his 
own  high  theme.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  It  since  the  first  campaign  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1912;  and  Wilson  ranked  with 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  among  his  three 
supreme  heroes. 

The  world  applauded  and  Americans  were 
Impressed:  but  an  epigram  can  never  defeat 
a  legend;  and  Stevenson  twice  knew  defeat  on 
a  humiliating  scale. 

What  was  the  greatness  of  Stevenson? 
Even  In  death  his  complex  spirit  commands 
no  unanimity.  But  on  certain  guiding  prin- 
ciples, with  the  wisdom  of  the  after  years, 
all  may  agree. 

Words  were  sacred  to  him  because  he  re- 
fused to  trlfie  with  the  truth.  That  Is  why 
he  polished  his  speeches  to  the  last  reluctant 
minute,  to  the  despair  of  his  friends  and 
the  torment  of  reporters.  He  wished  to  say 
exactly  what  he  meant.  He  was  not  seeking 
merely  the  sheen  of  eloquence,  though  elo- 
quence often  came  in  the  crackle  of  a  vivid 
epigram,  the  gaiety  of  a  twinkling  sarcasm, 
the  sudden  felicity  of  an  Inevitable  phrase, 
or  the  exaltation  of  a  moral  appeal. 

He  had  a  higher  aim  in  view  than  his  place 
as  America's  prose  laureate.  He  wanted 
words  on  the  political  platform  to  be  used  as 
counters  of  truth  and  never  as  weapons  of 
deception.  He  has  left  us  his  example  to 
shame  those  who  fall  below  his  standards. 

Was  Stevenson,  the  master  of  noble  words, 
also  the  servant  of  noble  caxises? 

His  was  the  first  prophetic  voice  In  a  na- 
tional campaign  that  dared  to  denounce  Ne- 
gro wrongs  as  an  outrage  on  American  rights. 
There  would  never  have  been  a  Suez  war  if 
his  advice  had  been  followed  in  good  time 
and  If  an  International  police  force  had  been 
placed  In  the  Gaza  strip. 

No  one  can  take  from  Stevenson  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  American  states- 
man fully  to  recognize  the  definite  end  of 
the  colonial  era  and  the  growing  Importance 
of  the  emergent  nations. 

He  pleaded  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
when  others  denounced  this  advocacy  as  the- 
atrical folly.  He  strove  for  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  though  he  knew  the  barbed  strat- 
agems of  Communist  power  far  better  than 
most  of  his  critics. 

He  argued  with  a  certain  spacious  courtesy 
that  made  hlra  for  some  15  years  the  most 
admired  and  trusted  spokesman  of  American 
policy  on  the  world  scene. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  leader- 
ship in  the  White  House  would  have  done  to 
Stevenson.  Lesser  men  have  grown  in  stat- 
ure and  in  power  of  decision.  He.  too,  might 
have   found   resources   of   character   within 


himself  that  would  have  provided  the  crown- 
ing proof  of  his  greatness.  It  is  more  than 
an  act  of  faith,  under  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  believe  that  this  last  felicity  would  have 
been  granted  to  him. 

Almost  from  the  first  It  has  been  common 
talk  among  his  friends  that  Stevenson's  work 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  was 
uncongenial  to  him.  No  one  In  that  position 
can  ever  shaire  fully  In  the  shaping  of  policy. 
He  must  often  speak  from  a  brief  prepared 
In  Washington  Instead  of  crjrlng  aloud  the 
mandates  of  his  conscience. 

But  he  served  two  presidents  In  this  cam- 
paign for  p>eace,  though  with  a  chafed  spirit, 
because  he  knew  he  brought  personal  gilts  to 
America's  cause  that  were  unique  and  In- 
vulnerable And  two  Presidents  honored  him 
deeply  for  It. 

When  hlfl  vagrant  melancholy  lifted,  as  it 
always  did  at  the  touch  of  wit  or  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  fresh  Idea,  he  could  be  a  compan- 
ion so  beguiling  that  time  folded  its  wings 
and  crept  away  into  a  corner,  until  the  cas- 
cade of  talk  at  last  came  to  an  end. 

He  honored  us  all  by  refusing  to  stoop  in 
order  to  conquer.  Now  we  are  left  with  a 
huddle  of  grlef-strlcken  memories  when  only 
yesterday  we  had  a  valiant  friend  and  a  radi- 
ant champion. 

Tread  lightly,  for  here  is  name  certain  to 
blossom  In  the  dust. 


ON  TALKING  WITH  THE  VIETCONG 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Joseph 
Kraft  is  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
American  commentators  on  Vietnam.  In 
the  August  5  issue  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books,  Mr.  Kraft  reviews  the  re- 
cent book  of  Jean  Lacouture,  a  leading 
French  expert  on  Vietnam,  who  has 
studied  that  country  for  the  last  2  dec- 
ades. Mr.  Kraft  has  written  an  excel- 
lent review  of  Mr.  Lacouture's  book 
which  contains  a  comprehensive  account 
of  events  in  Vietnam  for  the  last  decade. 
Mr.  Kraft  concludes  his  review,  entitled, 
"Understanding  the  Vietcong,"  by  say- 
ing: 

Official  apologists  for  our  present  policy, 
while  acknowledging  its  dangers,  often  in- 
sist that  there  is  no  alternative  •  •  ♦  there 
rem.iins  an  alternative  well  known  to  all 
politically  alert  Vietnamese.  •  *  *  It  Is  the 
alternative  of  negotiations  between  the 
Saigon  government  and  the  Vietcong.  Such 
talks  are  an  absolute  precondition  to  any 
reconciling  of  local  differences.  However,  dif- 
ficult to  arrange  they  may  now  appear,  direct 
discussions  with  the  Vietcong  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  take  place  if  there  is  to  be  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam.  For  a  struggle  that 
began  locally — and  this  Is  the  central  point 
to  emerge  from  Lacouture's  book — can  also 
best  be  settled  locally. 

As  one  who  has  advocated  discussions 
between  the  warring  factions  in  Viet- 
nam, including  the  Vietcong,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  this  review 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Understanding  the  Vietcong 
("Le  Vietnam  Entre  Deux  Paix,"  by  Jean  La- 
couture.    Editions  du  Seuil,  266  pp..  17  N.F. » 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
High  strategic  themes,  bureaucratic  inter- 
ests. Intellectual  baggage  and  many  other 
kinds  of  Junk  have  been  piled  onto  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  It  has  been  called  a  fatal 
test  of  will  between  communism  and  free- 
dom. It  has  been  described  as  the  critical 
battle  In  the  struggle  between  China  and  the 


United  States.  It  has  also  been  described 
as  the  critical  battle  in  the  struggle  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On  its  out- 
come there  is  supposed  to  rest  the  future  of 
southeast  Asia;  and  so  It  has  also  been 
sometimes  described  as  the  critical  battle 
between  China  and  India.  At  a  minimum 
the  Dr.  Strangeloves  of  "subllmlted  war" 
claim  that  Vietnam  poses  the  question 
whether  a  nuclear  power  can  mobilize  the 
kind  of  force  required  to  contain  guerrilla 
warfare.  And  with  so  much  at  stake  it  seems 
to  make  sense  that  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  should  send  as  ambassador  to  a  kind  of 
Asian  Ruritanla  Its  leading  military  man  and, 
ou  two  occasions,  one  of  Its  best-known  po- 
litical figiu-es. 

To  those  who  think  It  does  make  sense. 
which  seems  to  include  practically  everybody 
In  the  United  States,  Jean  Lacouture's  new 
book  on  Vietnam  will  come  as  a  kind  of  reve- 
lation. He  announces  his  almost  revolu- 
tionary theme  in  the  opening  sentence:  "Viet- 
nam," he  writes,  "exists."  His  book  is  about 
a  particular  place  and  a  struggle  for  primacy 
tliere.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  political  book. 
It  deals  with  the  elements  and  forces  of  the 
conflict,  not  as  if  they  were  apocalyptic  and 
millennial  events  but  as  political  phenomena. 
To  read  Lacouture  after  a  dose  of  the  official 
and  even  the  Journalistic  literature  which 
we  get  in  this  country  is  to  pass  from  grif- 
fins and  unicorns  to  Darwin  and  Mendel. 

For  writing  a  nonmythological  political 
analysis  of  Vietnam.  Lacouture  has  the  Ideal 
background.  As  a  distinguished  correspond- 
ent for  various  Journals,  Including  Le  Monde, 
he  has  been  to  Vietnam  repeatedly  since 
he  first  went  there  on  the  staff  of  General 
Leclerc  in  1945.  He  has  visited  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  several  times.  He  has 
written  on  his  subject  often  and  at  length, 
notably  In  a  biographical  study  of  Ho  Chl- 
minh  and  as  coauthor  of  a  book  on  the 
Geneva  truce  of  1954.  He  knows  all  the 
leading  figures  on  all  sides  from  way  back. 
Nor  is  he  a  narrow  specialist.  After  a  par- 
ticularly baffling  encounter  with  a  Buddhist 
monk,  for  example,  he  can  write:  "Our  sem- 
inaries also  train  specialists  in  verbal  equi- 
vocation and  suave  silences,  but  never.  In  our 
climate,  has  the  sacerdotal  smile  taken  on 
such  an  evasive  efficaciousness."  Moreover, 
the  politics  of  underdeveloped  countries,  so 
mysterious  to  most  of  us,  and  so  parochial 
to  those  who  know  only  a  single  country, 
are  familiar  stuff  to  him.  With  his  wife 
Simone,  Lacouture  has  written  the  best  study 
to  date  of  Colonel  Nasser's  Egypt;  and  one  of 
the  best  on  Morocco  since  independence. 
While  obviously  a  piece  d'occaslon,  his  pres- 
ent book  on  Vietnam  Is  of  the  same  high 
quality. 

His  starting  point  Is  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Just  how  the  United 
States  became  connected  with  Diem  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  controversy.  Ramparts 
magazine  has  recently  published  an  account 
purporting  to  show  that  a  knot  of  American 
Catholic  politicos  and  professional  anti- 
Communists,  depending  largely  upon  Cardi- 
nal Spellman,  promoted  our  support  of  the 
Diem  regime.  Perhaps.  But  history  has  a 
way  of  demolishing  theories  that  trace  large 
consequences  to  little  groups  of  men.  Far 
more  Important  Is  the  point  urged  in  a  bril- 
liant study  of  the  Vietnamese  war  by  the 
International  lawyer,  Victor  Bator. »  Bator's 
argument  Is  that  in  1954,  for  reasons  of  do- 
mestic politics,  the  Eisenhower-Dulles  regime 
broke  with  the  policy  of  moving  In  concert 
with  Britain  and  France  and  tried  to  estab- 
'  lish  South  Vietnam  as  a  bastion  of  anti- 
Communist  resistance.  President  Diem  was 
merely  the  vehicle  for  that  effort. 

He  had  little  chance  to  succeed.    Not  be- 
cause, as  some  say,  South  Vietnam  cannot 
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exist  as  a  separate  political  entity.  In  Viet- 
nam too.  It  is  different  In  the  South.  South 
Vietnam  In  fact  Is  one  of  the  most  richly 
diversified  areas  In  the  world.  Its  topography 
Includes  mountainous  areas  peopled  by  prim- 
itive tribes,  arid  plateaus,  and  a  great  alluvial 
plain.  It  Is  a  leading  producer  of  rice — a 
crop  requiring  the  kind  of  Intense  personal 
cultivation  that  breeds  an  Independent 
peasantry.  The  diversity  fostered  by  occu- 
pation is  further  promoted  by  religious  cus- 
tom: South  Vietnam's  14  million  people 
Include  large  numbers  of  Catholics,  Buddhists 
and  Confucians,  and  all  of  them  practice  a 
kind  of  ancestor  worship  that  places  special 
emphasis  on  local  custom.  While  Vietna- 
mese political  parties  in  the  Western  sense 
have  existed  only  as  affiliates  of  those  that 
had  grown  up  around  the  old  political  capital 
of  Hanoi  In  the  North,  there  remained — and 
remain — a  multitude  of  local  southern  sects 
(Lacouture  likens  them  to  "armed  leagues") 
that  mixed  banditry  with  religion.  Thanks 
to  a  loose  provincial  reign,  the  French,  as 
Lacouture  points  out,  had  governed  this 
melange  for  decades  with  no  more  difficulties 
than  those  found  In  the  sleepiest  of  domestic 
departments — "Herault  and  Lot  et  Garonne." 
Plainly,  any  southern  regime  that  was  likely 
to  succeed  would  have  to  be  pluralistic,  of- 
fering great  scope  for  local  differences — and 
this  was  especially  true  for  the  regime  of 
President  Diem,  a  Catholic  aristocrat  from 
the  high  plains  and  thus  markedly  different 
from  the  majority  of  Vietnamese. 

But  If  there  was  one  thing  the  Diem  regime 
lacked,  it  was  sympathy  for  pluralism.  The 
ruling  family  was  imbued  with  an  extra 
touch  of  fervor,  something  of  the  absolute. 
The  President  had  an  attachment  to  the 
ancient  society  of  Annam — high  aristocracy, 
closed  castes.  Intellectual  hierarchies  •  •  » 
he  wanted  to  revive  the  old  order,  the  moral- 
ity of  the  fathers,  the  respect  for  the  master. 
His  brother  and  political  counselor,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu,  saw  In  the  strategic  hamlets,  a  re-crea- 
tion of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  he  had  studied  as  a  budding  me- 
dievalist at  the  Ecole  des  Chartres.  Another 
brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Can,  who  ruled  the  north- 
ern provinces,  lived  In  the  old  family  man- 
sion, dressed  in  the  ancient  Vietnamese  style, 
and  slept  on  the  floor.  Madame  Nhu's  war 
en  night  life  and  dancing  was  thus  not  a 
personal  aberration,  but  a  true  expression  of 
the  absolute  traditionalism  that  typified  the 
regime. 

Confronting  a  diversity  of  political  fac- 
tions, however,  single-minded  dogmatism  can 
prevail  only  In  a  climate  of  strife — real  or 
contrived.  In  the  beginning  the  Diem  regime 
had  to  fight  against  the  sects  and  the  rem- 
nants of  French  influence.  In  the  course 
of  this  struggle.  President  Diem  evicted  the 
former  Emperor,  Bao  Dal,  and  became  Presi- 
dent "in  a  plebiscite  ac  honest  as  could  be 
expected."  But  having  taken  the  sects  and 
the  crown,  the  Diem  regime  did  not  know 
how  to  use  its  victory  to  develop  harmony. 
Having  won  a  battle,  it  preferred  war  to 
iwace  ♦  *  •.  In  1955,  any  opponent  was  de- 
nounced as  a  relic  of  the  sects  of  feudal 
rebels  supported  by  colonialism.  Beginning 
in  1956.  any  opponent  is  called  a  Commu- 
nist. It  was  in  this  context  that  the  regime 
Initiated  in  1956  a  campaign  against  the  Viet- 
cong— a  name  manufactured  by  the  regime 
and  supposed  to  mean  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists, but  pctually  embracing  a  far  wider 
spectrum  of  political  opinion.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  Saigon  regime,  against  the  advice 
of  the  American  Ambassador,  publicly  abro- 
gated the  claure  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment calling  for  reunification  of  Vietnam 
through  free  elections — a  clause  that  Hanoi 
could  certainly  not  have  accepted  at  the 
time.  But  in  the  process  of  fighting  the 
Vietcong.  the  regime  called  forth  the  two 
forces  that  were  to  prove  Its  undoing. 

One  of  these  was  the  army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  or  Arvln  as  it  came  to  be  called. 


In  connection  with  Arvln,  It  Is  worth  not- 
ing one  of  the  Intellectual  slelghts-of-hand 
common  to  Americans  who  believe  It  is  good 
for  this  country  to  support  reactionary  gov- 
ernments abroad.  After  all.  they  say  in  the 
Montesquieu  manner,  democracy  cannot  be 
exported;  tlie  conditions  that  promote  free 
institutions  in  the  United  States  do  not  exist 
elsewhere,  and  one  should  not  Impose  Amer- 
ican mores  uncritically.  The  group  that 
most  uncritically  projects  American  ways, 
that  Is  most  ready  to  overlook  and  override 
local  ctistom,  and  to  Ignore  the  tradition  of 
centuries,  is  the  American  military.  And 
nothing  proves  It  better  than  Arvln. 

It  Is  an  army  created  In  the  Image  of  our 
own.     It  wears  American  parade  dress  and 
American  fatigues.     It  rides  around  In  Jeeps 
and   helicopters   and    Jet   planes.     It   is   or- 
ganized  in  corps,   divisions,  and  companies 
and  has  special  forces  and  ranger  battalions. 
It   has   most   of   the   weaponry   available   to 
American  forces.     It  Is  full  of  keen  young 
officers,  trained  at  staff  schools  In  the  United 
States,  bursting  with  energy  and  with  clear 
answers  to  cloudy  questions.     What  it  does 
not  have,  of  course,  is  the  cultural  base  of 
the  American  army.    It  does  not,  to  be  spe- 
cific, have  a  strong  sense  of  discipline,  nor 
does    It    have   a    tradition    that   discourages 
meddling  in   political  affairs.     On   the  con- 
trary, Arvln  was  called  into  being  by  polit- 
ical   affairs;    and    the    younger    the    officers 
the  more  ardently  political  they  tend  to  be. 
How  could  anyone  imagine  that  a  force  so 
modern  in  its  outlook,  so  uninhibited  and 
unrestricted    in    its    background,    would    for 
long  yield  pride  of  place  to  a  regime  as  old- 
fashioned  and  backward-looking  as  the  Diem 
government?    As  Lacouture  points  out.  mili- 
tary   plotting    against    the    government    got 
underway  as  soon   as  the  army   was  orga- 
nized.    In  1960  and  again  in  1962  attempted 
military  coups  came  very  close  to  toppling 
the  regime.    Only  by  fantastic  Juggling,  only 
by  setiing  unit  against  unit  and  commander 
against    commander   and    by    planting   spies 
and  rumors  everywhere  was  the  regime  able 
to  maintain  its  hold  over  the  army  at  all. 
It   is  typical   that   on   the   eve  of  the  coup 
that  succeeded,  the  regime  Itself  was  plan- 
ning a  fake   coup   to  discover  which  of  its 
generals  were  loyal.    Sooner  or  later,  in  short, 
a  military  coup  would  have  unseated  Diem. 
As  much  as  anything  in  history  can  be,  his 
undoing   by   his  own   praetorian  guard   was 
inevitable — a  consideration  to  bear  In  mind 
when  there  develops  In  Washington  a  hunt 
for  scapegoats  wlio  will  be  charged  with  hav- 
ing lost  Vietnam  by  causing  the  downfall  of 
the  Diem  regime. 

The  second  force  brought  into  being  by 
the  absolutism  of  the  regime  was  the  Viet- 
cong. In  keeping  with  the  Geneva  Accords, 
almost  all  the  guerrilla  forces,  and  especially 
their  leaders,  who  had  fought  for  Ho  Chl- 
mlnh  against  the  PrenclT*Tnoved  above  the 
17th  parallel  to  North  Vietnam.  There  re- 
mained, however.  In  scattered  areas  of  the 
South,  Communists  loyal  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  in  Hanoi.  Precisely  be- 
cause they  were  disciplined  Communists, 
loyal  to  the  party  line,  they  did  not  initiate 
trouble  against  the  Diem  regime.  For  Hanoi 
had  troubles  of  its  own — first  the  resettle- 
ment; then  construction  of  new  industry; 
and  at  all  times  a  chronic  food  shortage 
and  great  difficulties  with  the  peasantry. 
Feeling  itself  far  more  vulnerable  than  the 
Saigon  regime,  the  last  thing  Hanoi  wanted 
to  do  was  to  give  the  Diem  government  an 
excuse  for  Intervention.  For  that  reason, 
Hanoi  protested  in  only  the  most  perfunctory 
way  when  the  clause  providing  for  re-unl- 
ficatlon  through  free  elections  was  unilater- 
ally abrogated  by  Saigon.  For  the  same  rea.- 
son,  Hanoi  tried  repeatedly  (and  unsuccess- 
fully) to  make  deals  with  the  Saigon  regime, 
offering  to  trade  Its  manufactures  for  food- 
stiiffs.  And  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
Hanoi  kept  the  Communists  in  the  South 
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under  wraps.  As  one  Communist  quoted  by 
Lacouture  said  later:  "Between  1954  and 
1958  we  were  pacifist  opportunists.  We  hes- 
itated to  draw  conclusions  from  the  Dlemlst 
dictatorship  and  its  excesses." 

But,  as  Lacouture  shows,  other  victims  of 
the  Diem  regime  were  under  no  such  disci- 
pline. Tribal  leaders,  local  notables,  inde- 
pendent peasants  and  small  holders,  not  to 
mention  intellectuals  and  professional  men 
In  Saigon,  found  themselves  threatened  by 
the  militancy  of  the  regime.  Many  were 
thrown  into  prison — for  example,  the  present 
chief  of  state.  P'.ian  Khac  Suu.  and  one  of  the 
more  recent  Premiers.  Phan  Huy  Quat. 
Others  resisted,  and  inevitably  they  looked 
to  the  Communists  for  support.  Thus  local 
pressure  for  the  Communists  to  start  t'llngs 
began  to  build  up.  As  one  Vietcong  leader 
told  Lacouture:  "There  was  pressure  at  the 
base.  An  old  peasant  said  to  me:  "If  you 
don't  Join  the  fight  we're  through  with 
you.'"  (I  have  heard  very  similar  explana- 
tion In  my  own  talks  with  Vietcong  officials. ) 
In  short,  like  almost  all  rebellions,  the  Viet- 
cong revolt  was  not  set  off  by  some  master 
planner  working  from  the  outside.  It  was 
generated  by  local  conditions. 

The  course  of  events  outlined  by  Lacou- 
ture follows  this  pattern  exactly.  The  for- 
mal establishment  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  or  political  arm  of  the  Vietcong.  was 
initiated  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  U  Minh 
Forest  of  southeast  South  Vietnam  in  March 
1960.  According  to  Lacouture,  the  chief  doc- 
ument before  the  meeting  was  a  letter  urging 
the  establishment  of  the  Liberation  Front 
written  from  a  Saigon  prison  by  a  non-Oom- 
munist  who  Is  now  head  of  the  front,  Nguyen 
Huu  Tho.  While  at  least  two  of  those  at  the 
March  meeting  seem  to  have  been  Commu- 
nists, most  of  those  on  the  spot  were  not. 
The  chief  items  In  the  declaration  that  was 
then  put  out  were  purely  local  grievances. 
And  it  was  only  after  the  front  was  already 
In  motion.  In  September  1960,  that  Hanoi 
gave  It  explicit  support.  As  Lacouture  puts 
It:  "The  leaders  in  Hanoi  did  not  take  this 
turn  [toward  backing  revolt  In  the  south] 
except  under  the  express  demand  and  the 
moral  pressure  of  the  local  militants." 

Once  Hanoi  had  formally  supported  the 
front,  there  was  no  backing  down.  With  the 
United  States  supporting  the  Saigon  regime, 
there  came  about  the  feimous  buildup  of  mil- 
itary operation.  In  falling  to  see  the  com- 
plexity of  the  domestic  pressures  that  drove 
the  United  States  to  underwrite  Saigon,  La- 
coutiire  misses  a  vital,  the  only  flaw  In  hU 
book.  But  how  little  of  the  underlying  polit- 
ical situation  has  really  been  changed  by 
this  buildup.  The  confrontation,  to  be  sure, 
has  become  more  dangerous.  The  American 
role  as  backer  of  the  Saigon  regime,  and  es- 
pecially Its  army.  Is  now  more  exposed.  So  Is 
Hanoi's  role  as  supplier  of  men  and  weapons 
to  the  Vietcong.  Still,  there  remains  some 
Independence  in  Saigon — witness  the  Bud- 
dhists' maneuverlngs  and  the  Government 
crises  that  regulatrly  catch  American  officials 
by  surprise.  The  National  Liberation  Front 
retains  a  central  committee  that  seems  to  be 
less  than  a  third  Communist,  and  that  Is,  as 
it  always  was.  especially  oriented  toward  the 
problems  of  South  Vietnam.  While  it  is  true 
that  more  Communists  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Intermediary  levels  of  the  NLF.  neither 
Lacouture  nor  others  who  know  the  Viet- 
cong leaders  well  believe  that  they  are  fight- 
ing in  order  to  impose  a  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  dictatorship  on  the  South.  The 
chief  problem  remains  what  it  always  was — 
how  to  find  a  political  means  of  reconciling 
the  great  diversity  of  Interest  and  opinion  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Official  apologists  for  our  present  policy, 
while  acknowledging  Its  dangers,  often  insist 
that  there  Is  no  alternative.  This  Is  a  little 
like  the  peddler  selling  pills  during  the  Lis- 
bon earthquake  who  replied,  when  asked 
whether  the  pllla  would  do  any  good:   "No, 


but  what  do  you  have  that's  better?"  The 
comparison  would  be  even  more  apt  If  the 
peddler  had  had  a  hand  in  starting  the  earth- 
quake. Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  alterna- 
tives have  been  obscured  by  the  resolute  re- 
fusal of  most  of  the  American  press  to  study 
carefully  the  politics  of  the  war,  including 
the  politics  of  the  Vietcong.  But,  in  fact, 
there  remains  an  alternative  well  known  to 
all  politically  alert  Vietnamese  (though  it 
IS  difficult  to  voice  because  of  increasingly 
harsh  American  policy) .  It  Is  the  alternative 
of  negotiations  between  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  the  Vietcong.  Such  talks  are  an 
absohite  precondition  to  any  reconciling  of 
local  differences.  However  difficult  to  arrange 
they  may  now  appear,  direct  discussions  with 
the  Vietcong  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  take 
place  if  there  Is  to  be  a  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam. For  a  struggle  that  began  locally — and 
this  is  the  central  point  to  emerge  from 
Lacouture's  book — can  also  best  be  settled 
locally. 


LITTLEFIELD,  TEX.,  RESIDENTS 
REVITALIZE  THEIR  CITY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  fine  example  of  cooperative  effort  by 
responsible  citizenship  is  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  town  of  Littlefield,  Tex. 
Without  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State,  the  residents 
of  this  small  Texas  town  have  joined 
together  to  undertake  a  massive  beau- 
tification  project  for  their  downtown 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
counting of  this  beautification  project 
from  the  Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  illustrate  the 
cooperation  and  concern  of  Littlefield 
residents  for  the  progress  of  their  city 
in  undertaking  this  progressive  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beautification — Downtown  Project  Set  at 
Littlefield 

(By  Tanner  Lalne) 

Littlefield. — While  a  lot  of  towns  and 
cities  were  planning  and  talking  about  re- 
vitalizing their  downtown  business  districts, 
Littlefield  was  doing  something  about  it. 

At  a  public  meeting  scheduled  at  7  p.m 
today  In  the  county  courtroom  here,  details 
of  the  do-it-yourself  project  will  be  launched. 

Littlefield.  a  progressive  town  of  8.000. 
will  undertake  the  first  district  beautifica- 
tion project  of  Its  type  In  the  State. 

This  is  no  chamber  of  commerce  pipe 
dream  or  municipal  project.  This  is  for 
real  because  It  was  Instigated,  and  will  be 
carried  out,  by  property  owners  themselves. 

eighteen    blocks    INCLtTDED 

Here  In  a  nutshell  package  Is  what  will  be 
done:  The  Littlefield  business  district  will 
be  Improved  to  the  tune  of  a  $371,000  beau- 
tification project  encompassing  18  blocks. 
The  heart  of  the  town's  business  district 
will  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  neat  and 
beautiful  mall,  complete  to  planter  boxes, 
canopied  rest  stations  and  sidewalks  of 
colored  stone. 

The  plan  calls  for  free  parking  and  one 
way  traffic  flows. 

How  far  away  Is  all  this  from  reality? 
Residents  will  be  told  tonight  that  work 
begins  April  7. 

The  plan  Is  sure  fire.  There  will  be  no 
additional  taxes  to  put  It  over.  Merchants 
and  businessmen  will  foot  the  bill  on  a 
front  foot  assessment  basis. 

One  result  Is  certain — Littlefield  will 
emerge  as  one  of  the  best  groomed  towns 
In  the  Southwest. 


Official  name  of  the  project  Is:  "Downtown 
Park  'N  Shop."  The  name  is  a  giveaway 
to  the  whole  objective — an  attractive  down- 
town business  area   with  parking  facilities. 

Parking  will  be  free.  Littlefield  sacked 
its  meters  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Also, 
several  offstreet  parking  lots  have  been 
leased,  paved,  and  will  be  ready  when  the 
project  gets  underway. 

Both  angle  and  parallel  parking  on  the 
streets  are  provided  in  the  project  plan. 

Beautification  of  the  Littlefield  downtown 
area  will  be  centered  primarily  on  Phelps 
Avenue,  XIT  and  LED  (named  for  ranches) 
Drives  (from  6th  Street  north  to  U.S.  high- 
way 84)  and  the  accompanying  side  streets — 
2d.  3d.  4th  and  5th  Streets. 

NO  FEDERAL,  STATE  FUNDS 

Backers  of  the  project,  the  business  folks 
of  Littlefield,  want  it  emphasized  that  not 
1  cent  of  Federal  or  State  money  Is  in- 
volved. Littlefield  residents  are  paying  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

Resistance  Is  nominal.  From  the  start. 
there  was  a  93  percent  approval  by  business 
firms  in  the  area  to  be  revitalized.  Since 
the  start  of  the  idea,  the  percentage  of 
approval  has  risen. 

What  exactly  will  be  done?  First,  the 
streets  Involved  will  be  widened.  Gleaming 
new  10-foot  wide  sidewalks  in  front  of  stores 
will  be  relald  In  white  concrete.  Then  4-foot 
wide  sidewalks  of  color  ranging  from  coral 
to  sapphire  blue  will  be  laid  next  to  the 
streets.  Composition  of  these  sidewalks  will 
be  of  crushed  aggregate  in  multiple  and 
harmonizing  colors. 

REST  AREAS  PLANNED 

The  planter  boxes  and  canopied  rest  areas 
will  be  strategically  located  along  the  side- 
walks and  In  places,  projecting  Into  the 
street. 

Sidewalks  will  be  expanded  at  the  end 
of  each  block  Into  platforms  which  have 
either  20  by  20  canopied  benches  or  gardens 

A  sample  block  would  include  13  Individ- 
ual planter  boxes  in  colored  masonry,  rang- 
ing in  shape  from  rectangular  to  toadstool. 

Each  block  will  feature  covered  patlo-type 
I>edestrlan  crosswalks  extending  22  feet  into 
the  street  from  both  sides.  A  driving  gap 
of  27  feet  remains. 

XIT  and  LFD  Streets,  which  run  parallel 
to  Phelps  Avenue,  will  be  widened  6  feet. 
New  sidewalks  will  be  laid. 

DUMPERS  HIDDEN 

Phelps  Aveune  stores  have  exits  on  both 
XIT  and  LFD.  Dumpers  behind  stores  will 
be  hidden  by  attractive  brick  enclosures. 

Each  block  on  Phelps  is  400  feet  long.  The 
angle  parking  will  be  60  degrees.  Parking 
on  XIT  and  LFD  will  be  angle  and  parallel 
on  alternate  sides  of  the  street. 

The  traffic  flow  on  one-way  streets  will  be 
clockwise  around  the  IB-block  area  to  be 
beautified. 

The  whole  area  will  be  lighted  with  mer- 
cury vapor  54,000  lumen  lights. 

Alteration  of  utilities  will  be  voluntary  on 
the  parts  of  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co., 
Pioneer  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  General  Tele- 
phone Co. 

SWPS  has  agreed  to  spend  $72,000  of  Its 
own  funds  In  relocating  primary  feeder  cir- 
cuits. Including  underground  conductors. 
Pioneer  has  agreed  to  enlarge  Its  mains  un- 
derground and  Install  new  gas  meters.  Gen- 
eral Telephone  will  Install  attractive  pay^ 
telephone  stations  and  Install  underground 
conduit  for  future  use. 

ASSESSMENTS    LISTED 

The  100  or  more  property  owners  will  pay 
the  major  cost  of  $189,778.  The  fee  assessed 
Is  $30.81  per  front  foot  on  Phelps;  $13.27  on 
XIT  and  LFD  Drives;  and  $7.58  per  foot  on 
side  streets. 

Contract  for  the  $224,137  worth  of  im- 
provements to  18  blocks  of  the  business  com- 
munity already  has  been  awarded. 


The  city  will  come  In  with  a  $59,000  share 
of  the  project  Including  installation  of  ped- 
estal-type traffic  signals.  A  new  4-lnch  water 
line  will  be  laid  to  supply  the  sidewalk 
gardens  and  planter  boxes. 

The  whole  package  is  new,  new,  new,  ac- 
cording to  residents.  It  all  started  when  Dr. 
Bill  Orr,  Littlefield  dentist,  visited  his  son 
in  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  There  he  saw  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done.  He  brought 
home  bales  of  literature,  pictures,  and  data, 
and  began  to  talk  about  what  could  be  done 
for  a  city,  as  he  sat  with  friends  and  busi- 
nessmen drinking  coffee.  He  sold  Kenneth 
Ware  on  the  ideas  first. 

Dr.  Orr  and  Mr.  Ware  became  cochalrmen. 
A  committee  was  organized  in  July  1964.  A 
month  later  the  city  council  OK'd  the  proj- 
ect. The  chamber  of  commerce  nodded  ap- 
proval, putting  its  collective  shoulder  to  the 
iob. 

All  the  while.  Mayor  Bill  Armlstead  has 
been  a  willing  worker.  Another  strong  sup- 
porter and  worker  is  Dave  Kuclfer,  general 
manager  of  the  Countywlde  News.  His  edi- 
tor Tom  Donnelly  is  in  the  van  of  workers 
and  supporters.  So  is  city  manager,  J.  W. 
Harrison.    The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

In  fact,  It  Includes  just  everybody  In 
Littlefield. 

SENATOR     TYDINGS     FIGHTS     TO 
SAVE     SUBURBS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  debate  today, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  for  his  mag- 
nificent fight  to  protect  the  equality  of 
citizenship  of  all  persons  regardless  of 
where  they  may  live.  In  particular.  Sen- 
ator Tydings  has  argued  on  behalf  of 
the  equal  citizenship  of  the  now  under- 
represented  people  of  the  suburbs. 

A  very  useful  article  on  this  matter  by 
an  able  reporter  from  Illinois  now  work- 
ing from  Washington,  Mr.  Bruce  Ladd, 
appropriately  was  carried  recently  in  the 
Paddock  Publications  in  Illinois  which 
serves  mainly  a  suburban  audience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From   the  Paddock   Publications.  July   16, 

1965] 
Democrat      Senator     Piohtino      To      Savb 
Suburbs  in  Remap 

(By  Bruce  Ladd) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  tall,  handsome 
Lindsay-type  Democrat  has  spoken  out 
sharply  in  the  suburban  Interest. 

He  is  freshman  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
of  Maryland.  37-year-old  son  of  the  late 
Senator  Millard  Tydings,  who  represented  the 
Free  State  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  4  terms. 

Young  Tydings  took  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  to  stress:  "It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  reapportionment  based  solely  on  popula- 
tion will  have  its  greatest  effect  In  Increasing 
suburban  representation." 

The  Senator  was  discussing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision. 

As  reported  In  Paddock  Publications  on 
May  13,  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Senate 
Republican  leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  II- 
Hnols,  would  allow  a  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than 
population  if  a  majority  of  the  State's  voters 
approves. 

In  other  words,  passage  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  permit  a  State  to  overturn 


the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  geography  is 
not  a  proper  basis  for  apportioning  legisla- 
tive seats. 

Senator  Dirksen,  probably  the  most  clever 
political  tactician  on  Capitol  Hill,  has  been 
promoting  his  amendment  in  an  unobtrusive, 
low-keyed  manner  so  as  not  to  stir  too  much 
opposition. 

But  Tydings  has  been  stirred.  He  ably 
stood  up  to  Dirksen  when  a  Senate  Judici- 
ary subcommittee  recently  considered  the 
amendment,  and  he  is  now  standing  up  in 
public. 

"Proponents  of  the  "rotten  borough 
amendments'  often  contend  that  a  fairly  ap- 
portioned legislature  would  be  dominated 
by  a  cohesive  bloc  of  urban  legislators  con- 
trolled by  a  powerful  political  machine," 
Tydings  told  the  Senate  last  week. 

"They  claim  that  minority  interests  out- 
side the  metropolitan  areas  will  be  ignored 
and  their  needs  submerged  to  the  demands 
of  city  dwellers.  Such  fears  are  not  Justi- 
fied either  by  fact  or  by  experience. 

"It  is  simply  not  true  that  cities  would 
dominate  fairly  apportioned  State  legisla- 
tures. There  is  no  State  in  which  the  resi- 
dents of  a  single  city  could  elect  a  majority 
of  the  legislature." 

To  illustrate  this  last  point,  Tydings 
pointed  out  that  New  York  City  contains  only 
46.4  percent  of  the  people  of  New  York  State 
and  that  Chicago  has  only  35.2  percent  of 
Illinois'  population. 

What  Is  more,  there  are  only  five  States  in 
which  the  combined  population  of  the  three 
largest  cities  constitutes  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Equally  significant,  Tydings  observed,  Is 
the  fact  that  for  30  years  the  Nation's  major 
cities  have  been  losing  population.  Chicago 
declined  from  44.2  percent  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation in  1930  to  35.2  percent  In  1960. 

"The  major  Increase  in  population  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the  suburbs," 
Tydings  said. 

"Of  our  23  largest  cities,  only  3 — Hous- 
ton, Dallas,  and  Atlanta — grew  faster  than 
their  suburbs  In  the  years  from  1950  to  1960. 
For  example,  Chicago's  population  dropped 
by  1.9  percent  from  1950  to  1960,  while  its 
suburbs  grew  by  71.5  percent. 

"In  any  clash  between  the  cities  and  the 
rural  areas,  the  suburbs  would  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power." 

Tydings  Intends  to  make  a  speech  every 
week  on  the  subject  of  reapportionment.  He 
feels  strongly  that  the  suburbs  and  cities 
must  not  be  stripped  of  their  new-found 
political  equality. 

He  cited  a  study  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture's urban-rural  conflict  which  showed 
that,  since  1955  when  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  took  a  numerical  advantage  in  the 
house,  in  only  4  of  the  332  roUcall  votes 
was  there  a  cohesion  of  more  than  67  percent 
among  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  repre- 
sentatives. 

Two-thirds  of  the  urban-oriented  group  of 
legislators  managed  to  vote  together  only 
1  percent  of  the  time. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  appropriate  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee, but  there  Is  considerable  doubt  that 
It  can  pass  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
much  less  the  Senate. 

If  Tydings  Is  to  carry  the  day  and  if  sub- 
urban Interests  are  to  prevail,  the  amend- 
ment will  die  In  committee. 


THE  GARDNER  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  educational 
world  in  congratulating  the  President, 
and  the  Nation,  on  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 


the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet. 

President  Johnson  could  not  have 
found  a  man  better  able  to  head  the 
vital  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Washington  Post  praised  the  ap- 
pointment in  its  lead  editorial  July  28. 
commenting  that  Mr.  Gardner  is  "a  man 
of  great  reputation  as  an  authority  on 
education  and  a  courageous  innovator." 

The  President  could  not  better  have 
underlined  his  own  personal  commitment 
to  the  advancement  of  education  than 
he  has  done  by  disregarding  partisan- 
ship in  this  selection. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the 
past  year  to  benefit  from  one  of  Dr. 
Gardner's  studies:  The  Gardner  report 
on  AID  and  the  universities. 

It  was  the  findings  in  that  report  on 
weaknesses  in  the  present  system  of 
using  our  universities  on  foreign  tech- 
nical assistance  projects  which  led  to 
the  introduction  of  S.  1212.  The  bill 
would  provide  American  educational  in- 
stitutions undertaking  projects  in  the 
less-developed  countries  with  the  sup- 
port they  need  to  build  strength  and 
competence  to  do  their  job  well,  and  to 
train  persormel  for  service  in  this  highly 
important  work. 

David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  AID, 
said  of  the  Gardner  report: 

The  report,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  forth- 
right, lucid  and  provocative.  It  seems  to  me 
to  lay  the  right  kind  of  analytical  basis,  and 
to  set  out  just  the  right  kind  of  conceptual 
guidelines  for  AID  and  the  universities  to 
use  in  proceedings  to  work  out  practical  im- 
provements  In  our  joint  undertakings. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President,  Congress 
and  the  Nation  will  find  in  the  months 
and  years  just  ahead  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  Dr.  Gardner  will  become  the  source 
of  many  highly  perceptive  analyses  of 
HEW  programs  and  problems,  and  of 
proposals  for  their  improvement  which 
will  strengthen  all  of  the  missions  of  that 
Department. 

The  appointment  is  a  splendid  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary    Gardner 

In  the  years  that  Anthony  Celebrezze  has 
been  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  his  Department's  responsibilities 
have  been  hugely  expanded  by  a  series  of 
landmark  laws.  They  ranged  through  fields 
as  diverse  as  public  relief,  water  pollution, 
and  medical  care  for  the  aged.  But  the  most 
important  of  them  was  the  Initiation  of 
general  Federal  aid  to  local  schools.  The  ad- 
ministration of  school  aid  will  be  one  of  the 
most  Influential  and  demanding  Jobs  In  the 
Government  of  this  country. 

It  Is  no  derogation  of  Mr.  Celebrezze  to 
say  that  he  was  the  architect  of  none  of  this 
legislation.  -Vs  mayor  of  Cleveland  for  five 
terms  and  a  man  long  tried  in  city  politics,  he 
was  brought  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  recipients  of  Federal  benefits. 

His  successor,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  man 
of  great  reputation  as  an  authority  on  edu- 
cation and  a  courageous  innovator.  Dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  school  aid  bill,  the 
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debate  revolved  essentially  around  the  po- 
litical and  legal  questions  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  the  relationship  of  public  and 
parochial  schools.  Both  of  these  issues  will 
require  tactful  and  firm  administration. 
But  beyond  them  lies  the  much  greater  ques- 
tion of  the  Federal  grants  as  a  lever  to  intro- 
duce education  reforms.  „     ^ 

President  Johnson  chose  John  W.  Gardner 
to  be  the  next  SecreUry  after  the  close  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education  that 
he  chaired  last  week.  That  Conference 
ended  with  a  statement  deploring  the  lack 
of  imagination  in  the  organization  of 
American  schools  and  their  unwillingness  to 
explore  new  ideas.  No  previous  White 
House  Conference  had  ever  received  quite  so 
immediate  and  emphatic  a  Presidential  en- 
dorsement of  its  conclusions. 

A  passion  for  education,  for  aU  of  Its 
children,  has  for  a  century  been  among  the 
most  creditable  characteristics  of  American 
society.  But  for  some  time  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  last  generation's  curriculums  are  in 
profound  need  of  revision.  In  Mr.  Gardner. 
President  Johnson  has  chosen  a  Secretary 
who  came  to  his  notice  as  a  committed  and 
articulate  reformer  In  the  educational  field. 
The  fact  that  he  happens  to  be  a  Republi- 
can is  wholly  incidental  to  the  enormous  task 
that  he  has  assumed. 
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third  coequal  branch  of  Government,  has  no 
fixed  time  for  relaxation  and  for  renewal  of 
those  home  ties  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Members  to  get  reelected. 

An  added  reason  for  a  summer  vacation 
for  Congress  is  that  many  Members  have  chil- 
dren In  school  and  the  family  can  only  vaca- 
tion together  during  the  school  and  college 
holidays.  That  makes  the  summer  months 
just  about  the  only  time  they  can  get  to- 
gether. 


A  VACATION  FOR  CONGRESS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Cas- 
per Star-Tribune  from  my  State  has 
joined  its  voice  to  those  proposing  that 
Congress  might  well  consider  giving  it- 
self a  summer  vacation.  As  one  who  has 
spoken  up  many  times  over  the  past  few 
years  in  favor  of  recognizing  that  the 
work  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
is  a  full-time,  year-round  job,  I  welcome 
the  support  of  one  of  Wyoming's  leading 
newspapers. 

As  the  Star-Tribune  points  out  in  an 
editorial  published  July  29.  there  is  much 
legislative  work  remaining  for  Congress, 
while  the  situation  in  Vietnam  continues 
to  require  our  watchfulness.  And,  for 
those  of  us  with  growing  families,  the 
summer  months  present  the  only  time 
when  we  can  get  together  for  a  vacation. 
Mr.  President,  I  view  the  summer  vaca- 
tion as  only  a  part  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever. It  will  come  when  we  stop  kid- 
ding ourselves  about  early  adjournment 
and  accept  the  fact  that  legislating  for 
the  United  States  of  the  present  day  is, 
indeed,  a  year-round  function  and  a  job 
that  requires  that  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  plan  our  duties  accordingly.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star- 
Tribune  editorial.  "A  Rest  Would  Help," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Rest  Would  Help 
President  Johnson's  insistence  on  action 
on  his  entire  legislative  program  at  this  ses- 
sion jeopardizes  the  Labor  Day  target  for 
adjournment.  He  hinted  as  much,  when  he 
agreed  to  it.  "on  condition"  that  the  major 
bills  are  acted  upon.  The  growth  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  appropriations  that  may 
be  needed  to  provide  for  men  and  material 
alone  could  delay  adjournment. 

For  such  reasons,  the  cry  that  Congress  Is 
now  a  year-round  Job  and  a  fixed  vacation  Is 
necessary  should  be  seriously  considered. 
The  Supreme  Court  takes  a  3-month  vacation 
each  year.  The  President  gets  away  to  his 
Texas  ranch  or  to  Camp  David  in  Maryland 
as  often  as  he  can  manage.     Congress,  the 


INNOCENT  VICTIMS  OP  CRIMINAL 
VIOLENCE  SHOULD  BE  AIDED 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  excellent  article  in  the  August  1 
Washington  Post  by  John  P.  MacKenzie 
points  out  that  the  forgotten  person  in 
American  society  today  is  the  victim  of 
a  violent  crime.  A  person  injured  in  an 
industrial  accident  is  compensated  for 
his  losses  even  though  his  negligence  in 
part  contributed  to  the  accident.  A  per- 
son receiving  the  same  injuries  in  a  crim- 
inal attack  must  bear  all  the  costs  even 
though  he  be  completely  innocent.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  providing  compen- 
sation to  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  in 
areas  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  It  is  time 
that  we  in  Congress  address  ourselves 
to  this  most  inequitable  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
MacKenzie's  article  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. ^        ^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  1,  19651 
A  Belated  Nod  to  the  Victims  of  Crime 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 
In  the  debate  over  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused criminal  versus  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic. Is  there  anything  that  people  can  agree 
on?  There  seems  to  be  one  thing:  the  In- 
nocent victim  of  criminal  violence  should  be 
helped. 

Growing  numbers  of  lawyers  and  Judges 
are  asking  whether  financial  compensation 
for  injuries  might  be  the  most  practical  aid 
to  the  "forgotten  victim."  California  Is  try- 
ing the  idea.  Britain  and  New  Zealand  are 
experimenting  with  publicly  run  compensa- 
tion plans  and  a  bill  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can system  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Support  for  the  Idea  has  come  from  both 
those  who  criticize  and  those  who  defend 
current  legal  trends  toward  broadened  rights 
of  the  accused  In  criminal  cases. 

On  June  17.  In  Introducing  his  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  national  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Commission,  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  said: 

"Many  persons  stand  ready  to  assist  the 
offender  in  protecting  his  constitutional 
rights  through  all  the  courts  of  the  land. 
While  society  Is  weeping  over  the  criminal.  It 
Is  showing  no  such  concern.  Indeed  no  con- 
cern, for  the  victim  of  the  crime.  Society  Is 
brutal  toward  the  victims  of  crime,  not 
against  criminals." 

A  week  later,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  then  still 
a  Justice  and  author  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  expanding  defendants' 
rights,  said  In  a  speech: 

"I  believe  that  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  compensating  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes  because.  In  a  real  sense,  the  law 
has  failed  in  protecting  them." 
broad  philosophy 
The  broad  philosophy  of  most  compensa- 
tion proposals  is  based  partly  on  realization 
that  there  will  always  be  some  criminal  vio- 
lence, no  matter  what. 


If  people  swarm  into  cities,  and  by  their 
mere  presence  en  masse  help  create  a  climate 
for  violence,  they  should  share  the  bitter 
consequences  of  It,  the  philosophy  runs. 
Criminal  violence  strikes  at  random.  Wheth- 
er  the  victim  suffers  only  scratches  and 
bruises  or  is  seriously  Injured  and  nearly 
wiped  out  financially  by  hospital  expenses, 
society  has  a  responsibility. 

Compensation  proposals  also  are  based  on 
the  generous  Instincts  of  Americans.  When 
an  Officer  Tlpplt  Is  gunned  down  In  the  wake 
of  a  President's  murder,  the  public  responds 
with  thousands  of  volunteered  dollars. 
Other  victims  doubtless  would  receive  simi- 
lar help  If  their  plight  were  known. 

Most  compensation  plans  are  not  designed 
to  cover  all  the  sufferings  of  crime  victims 
and  their  dependents.  They  represent  a  ges- 
ture by  the  State  showing  that  society  has 
not  neglected  them  totally. 

For  example,  a  man  wounded  by  gunfire 
during  a  holdup  might  receive  an  enormous 
civil  judgment  If  he  sued  his  assailant- 
providing  that  the  culprit  was  caught  and 
had  the  resources  to  pay  the  Judgment.  Un- 
der most  compensation  programs,  such  a 
shooting  victim  would  be  given  medical  ex- 
penses and  lost  wages. 

Some  plans  are  not  geared  to  the  victim's 
economic  status.  In  keeping  with  the  theory 
that  compensation  Is  not  charity.  Califor- 
nia's plan  Is  based  partly  on  need  and  is 
administered  by  welfare  officials. 

All  plaias  are  drafted  so  that  the  State 
admits  no  absolute  liability  for  Injuries  to 
citizens.  To  keep  the  plans  simple  and 
within  budgetary  bounds,  the  victim  at 
best  has  limited  recourse  to  the  coxirts  if 
he  is  diEsatisfled  by  a  compensation  board's 

award.  ^  .„,„„ 

Costs  vary.  California  has  budgeted  $100,- 
000  for  the  first  year  of  Its  program.  Brit- 
ain paid  out  $31,000  during  the  first  6  months 
of  Its  program. 

Although  the  compensation  concept  can 
be  traced  back  4,000  years  to  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  It  is  only  in  the  last  decade  that 
its  influence  has  been  felt  in  modern  law 
enforcement. 

Principal  credit  has  gone  to  the  late  Mar- 
gery Fry,  a  British  legal  reformer  whose  ar- 
ticles and  speeches  led  to  creation  of  the 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Board 
which  has  operated  for  a  year  In  Britain. 

Miss  Fry  contended,  among  other  things, 
that  a  society  like  Britain's,  which  has  firm 
strictures  about  weapons  in  the  hands  of  its 
citizens,  must  assume  more  responsibility  for 

crime.  ^    . 

The  British  board  requires  victims  to  have 
reported  their  injuries  promptly  to  the  police 
or  to  have  established  their  validity  In  court 
proceedings. 

Property  damage  Is  not  compensated  be- 
cause the  system  is  geared  to  the  impact  of 
major  disaster  on  earning  power  and  the 
expense  of  medical  care. 

New  Zealand  has  a  similar  compensation 
program  which  covers  a  list  of  specified  vio- 
lent crimes.  Official  cost  figures  and  evalua- 
tions are  not  available,  but  early  reports 
showed  fewer  claims  and  less  expense  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

The  Yarborough  bill  would  provide  a  Com- 
pensation Commission  for  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence covered  by  Federal  law.  such  as  robbery 
of  a  federally  Insured  bank.  The  Federal 
Commission  would  be  limited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  Federal  territory,  but 
it  could  be  a  model  for  State  governments. 

Under  the  Yarborough  bill,  three  well- 
paid,  experienced  lawyers  would  serve  stag- 
gered 8-year  terms  on  the  Washington-based 
Commission.  They  would  have  broad  powers 
and  would  not  be  restricted  to  courtroom 
rules  of  evidence. 

The  bill  raises  many  problems.  Including 
that  of  keeping  the  compensation  proceed- 
ing separate  from  the  criminal  trial,  so  that 
one  would  not  prejudice  the  other. 


This  problem  Is  not  considered  Insoluble, 
but  the  bill's  backers  foresee  months — maybe 
years — of  study  and  discussion  before  Con- 
gress considers  it  actively. 

Another  problem — a  political  one — is  that 
the  debate  might  get  bogged  down  in  dis- 
putes over  "socialized  insurance"  contentions 
or  complaints  against  courts  for  being  "soft 
on  criminals,"  or  against  police  for  alleged 
laxity.  

VIETNAM:  STUCK  TO  THE 
TAR  BABY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Arthur 
Krock,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished political  columnists,  published 
a  telling  column  entitled  "Ti-ying  To  Get 
Loose  From  the  Tar  Baby,"  in  the  July 
25  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Krock  retells  the  fable,  relating  it  to 
Vietnam,  and  comments: 

Tlius  once  more  a  fable  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent means  to  make  a  complex  situation 
clear — in  this  Instance  one  which  could  not 
even  have  been  Imagined  at  the  time  of 
the  telling  as  a  situation  In  which  the  United 
.States  would  ever  find  Itself.  Certainly  it 
15  stuck  hard  in  a  tar  baby.  Certainly  its 
own  errors  of  foresight  have  stuck  it  deeper 
t:ian  was  Intended.  Certainly  one  of  the 
responsible  factors  is  the  concept  of  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  as  morally  and 
militarily  obligated  to  oppose  the  spread  of 
communism  anywhere  In  the  world,  single- 
handed  if  necessary,  and  whether  or  not  be- 
yond our  reasonable  sphere  of  national 
security  and   Interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\va.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IM  the  Nation:  Trying  To  Get  Loose  From 
the  Tar  Baby 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  July  24. — The  means  em- 
ployed by  President  Johnson  and  his  princi- 
pal advisers  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
urgency  of  their  deliberations  are  Justified 
by  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
to  prepare  the  American  people  for  whatever 
new  sacrifices  may  be  required  of  them. 
This  atmosphere  has  been  intensified  for  the 
purpose  by  daily  official  emphasis  on  the 
secrecy  by  which  the  President  has  bound 
the  participants  to  reveal  no  detail  of  the 
conferences. 

This  elaborate  public  relations  technique 
would  lose  its  justification  only  if  it  should 
develop  that  the  decisions  of  the  confer- 
ences are  not  for  the  deeper  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  In  the  war,  with  the  much 
graver  portent  the  expansion  would  create. 
But  the  general  Impression  among  qualified 
observers  is  that  that  is  the  most  unlikely 
outcome  of  the  White  House  meetings. 

desperate  problem 

The  decisions  which  have  been  in  the 
making,  or  have  been  made,  may  be  public 
property  by  the  time  this  dispatch  appears  in 
print.  But  while  they  may  encourage,  and 
eventually  fulfill,  hope  of  at  least  moderat- 
ing the  desperate  nature  of  the  problem  of 
Vietnam,  their  immediate  product  will  be  a 
more  realistic  comlng-to-grips  with  its  true 
magnitude  than  the  administration  has  pub- 
licly conceded  before. 

The  ways  and  the  plights  of  men  and  of 
nations  have  been  recorded,  examined,  ana- 
lyzed and  adjudged  In  countless  works  of 
history  and  fiction.  And,  as  In  the  Instance 
of  Vietnam,  contemporary  writings  and  ora- 
tory have  dealt  with  them  in  millions  of 
words.    But  often  the  serious  character  of 


these  plights  has  been  made  more  compre- 
hensible to  humanity  by  humorous  fable 
than  by  solemn  exposition.  Such  a  fable, 
uncanny  in  the  comparison  it  invites  with 
the  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam,  Is  "The  Wonderful  Tar  Baby  Story." 

APT    NURSERY    TALE 

Like  the  other  niu-sery  tales  Uncle  Remus 
told  to  "the  little  boy"  In  Georgia  long  ago. 
this  one  concerned  the  unending  effort  of 
Brer  Fox  to  catch  and  eat  Brer  Rabbit.  An 
unusual  series  of  errors  of  foresight  by  the 
rabbit  had  for  the  first  time  put  him  In  a 
predicament  from  which  no  exit  was  in  sight 
except  down  the  fox's  gullet.  This  menacing 
situation  arose  after  Brer  Fox,  smarting 
under  Brer  Rabbit's  recent  success  in  making 
him  look  foolish  In  the  matter  of  the 
"calamus  root"  hoax,  fixed  up  a  contraption 
of  tar  and  turpentine  that  the  fox  named  the 
tar  baby,  set  up  in  the  big  road,  and  lay  in 
the  bushes  to  await  developments. 

He  didn't  have  long  to  wait,  as  the  tale  was 
told,  because  very  shortly  Brer  Rabbit  came 
pacing  down  the  road,  lippity-cllppity, 
clipplty-lipplty,  as  sassy  as  a  Jay  bird.  Brer 
Fox  lay  low.  When  the  rabbit  spied  the  tar 
baby  he  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  In  aston- 
ishment, and  then,  remembering  his  social 
obligations,  wished  it  the  time  of  day,  praised 
the  weather  and  Inquired  how  the  tar  baby's 
symptoms  seemed  to  segashuate  that  morn- 
ing. No  reply  was  forthcoming,  and  Brer  Pox 
winked  his  eye  and  laid  low. 

At  this  point  the  offended  Brer  Rabbit  lost 
his  temper  and  proceeded  on  actions  without 
looking  ahead  to  their  potential  con- 
sequences. Continuing  to  get  no  response 
from  the  tar  baby — to  an  Inquiry  whether 
deafness  waathe  cause  of  Its  refusal  to  talk, 
or  to  information  that  Brer  Rabbit  could 
holler  louder  If  this  was  necessary,  or  to  the 
stated  conclusion  that  the  tar  baby  was 
stuck  up  and  the  obvious  cure  was  to  bust 
him  wide  open — Brer  Rabbit  fit  the  action  to 
the  word. 

HITTING   the   TAR   BABY 

First  he  blipped  the  tar  baby  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  his  hand  got  stuck.  The  tar 
baby  went  on  saying  nothing  and  Brer  Pox 
went  on  laying  low.  Second,  the  rabbit 
fetched  a  blip  with  his  other  hand,  and  that 
got  stuck.  The  rabbit  lost  the  use  of  his  feet 
in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  use  of  his 
head  when  he  butted  the  tar  baby  crank- 
sided,  after  getting  no  response  to  a  demand 
to  be  turned  loose. 

At  this  planned-in-advance  strategic  mo- 
ment Brer  Fox  arose  from  the  bushes,  look- 
ing as  innocent  as  a  mockingbird;  observed 
that  the  rabbit  appeared  to  be  sort  of  stuck 
up  that  morning;  rolled  on  the  ground  and 
laughed  and  laughed  until  he  could  laugh  no 
more;  and  gasped  out  that  this  time  Brer 
Rabbit  would  dine  with  him,  to  partake  of 
some  calamus  root  the  fox  had  thoughtfully 
laid  in,  and  no  excuse  would  be  accepted. 

"Did  the  fox  eat  the  rabbit?"  the  little  boy 
asked  Uncle  Remus.  He  might  have  and  he 
might  not,  was  the  reply:  at  any  rate  that 
was  the  end  of  the  story  for  the  present, 
though  "some  say"  that  "Jedge"  Bear  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  rabbit,  and  some  say  he 
didn't.  Which  pretty  closely  matches  the 
conflict  in  speculations  of  the  outcome  of 
Averell  Harriman's  mission  to  Moscow. 

A  FABLE  CLARIFIES 

Thus  once  more  a  fable  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent means  to  make  a  complex  situation 
clear — in  this  Instance  one  which  could  not 
even  have  been  Imagined  at  the  time  of  the 
telling  as  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  would  ever  find  itself.  Certainly  it  Is 
stuck  hard  In  a  tar  baby.  Certainly  Its  own 
errors  of  foresight  have  stuck  It  deeper  than 
was  intended.  Certainly  one  of  the  respon- 
sible factors  Is  the  concept  of  the  mission  of 
the  United  States  as  morally  and  militarily 
obligated    to    oppose    the    spread    of    com- 


munism anywhere  In  the  world,  single- 
handed  if  necessary,  and  whether  or  not  be- 
yond our  reasonable  sphere  of  national 
security  and  Interest. 

But  fables  are  not  necessarily  conclusive 
as  analogies  to  the  courses  of  men  and  na- 
tions, only  of  the  durable  origins  of  the  hu- 
man tendency  to  err.  If  Brer  Rabbit  had 
been  a  real  member  of  his  species  instead  of 
the  quasi-human  Uncle  Remus  suggested  by 
giving  him  speech,  he  would  never  have  as- 
sumed the  arrogant  role  of  lord  of  the  high- 
way in  "The  Wonderful  Tar  Baby  Story." 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  State, 
Wyoming,  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
Equality  State.  It  is  a  name  we  like, 
deriving  as  it  does  from  the  fact  that  Wy- 
oming was  the  first  jurisdiction  in  the 
Nation  to  grant  women  equal  suffrage. 
We  took  that  step  while  still  a  territory 
in  1869.  When  Wyoming  entered  the 
Union  75  years  ago  it  became,  also,  the 
first  State  to  accord  women  an  equal 
right  to  vote  and  to  hold  public  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  T.  A.  Larson,  a  dis- 
tinguished western  historian,  who  is 
head  of  the  department  of  histoiy  and 
director  of  the  School  of  American  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  as 
well  as  a  valued  colleague  of  mine,  has 
traced  in  definitive  terms  the  history  of 
this  landmark  legislation.  It  appeared 
recently  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Quar- 
terly and  is  slated  for  somewhat  fuller 
treatment  in  Dr.  Larson's  "History  of 
Wyoming."  scheduled  for  publication  in 
the  fall.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Larson's  article  "Woman  Suffrage  In 
Wyoming,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Woman  Suitrage  in  Wyoming 
(By  T.A.Larson) 

(Note. — T.  A.  Larson  is  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  and  director  of  the  School 
of  American  Studies  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  present  article  is  a  condensation 
of  parts  of  two  chapters  in  his  "History  of 
Wyoming,"  to  be  published  by  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Press  in  the  fall  of  1965.) 

In  the  preface  to  "Laws  of  Wyoming,  1869." 
Territorial  Secretary  Edward  M.  Lee  singled 
out  one  law  for  special  attention:  "Among 
other  acts,  a  law  was  passed  enfranchising 
women;  thus,  by  a  single  step,  placing  the 
youngest  territory  on  earth  In  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  and  progress."  Lee  was.  of 
course,  right  In  focusing  attention  on  this  act. 
for  Wyoming  was  the  first  U.S.  territory,  and 
later  would  be  the  first  State  (1890),  to  give 
women  full  rights  to  vote  and  hold  office.' 


'  The  legislature  was  small,  9  in  the  upper 
house,  which  was  known  as  the  council, 
and  13  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
All  legislators  were  Democrats.  On  final 
passage  they  voted  6-2  and  7-4.  The  Repub- 
lican Governor,  John  A.  Campbell,  after  4 
days  of  Indecision,  signed  the  act,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Female  Suffrage,  chapter 
31.  An  Act  to  Grant  to  the  Women  of  Wyo- 
ming Territory  the  Right  of  Suffrage  and  To 
Hold  Office. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Wyo- 
ming: 

"Section  1.  That  every  woman  of  the  age 
of  21  years,  residing  In  this  terri- 
tory, may  at  every  election  to  be  holden  un- 
der the  laws  thereof,  cast  her  vote.    And  her 
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No  other  action  of  the  1869  leglfllature.  or  of 
any  other  Wyoming  Legislature,  has  received 
so  much  attention. 

The  question  Is  often  asked.  Why  did 
woman  suffrage  come  first  In  Wyoming?  As 
might  be  expected,  causation  was  complex, 
and  the  answer.  If  It  Is  to  be  worth  much, 
cannot  be  given  In  a  few  words.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Limited 
suffrage  rights,  for  example  In  school  elec- 
tions, had  been  given  to  women  from  time 
to  time  In  various  parts  of  the  coxmtry  ever 
since  1776  when  a  few  women  had  voted  In 
New  Jersey.  Since  the  1840's  suffragettes  had 
been  campaigning  vigorously  In  the  East.  A 
woman  suffrage  weekly,  the  Revolution,  be- 
gan publication  In  New  York  City  In  1868. 
The  Cheyenne  Leader  said  In  October  1868: 
"There  are  few  of  our  weekly  exchanges  that 
we  peruse  with  more  Interest  than  we  do  the 
Revolution.  •  •  •  The  Revolution  Is  bound 
to  vrtn." 

Woman  suffrage  amendments  were  pro- 
posed in  both  houses  of  Congress  In  1868.  and 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
was  organized  In  1869.  Woman  suffrage  bills 
had  been  Introduced  In  several  SUte  and  ter- 
ritorial legislatures.  One  house  of  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature  had  passed  such  a  bill  In 
1856.  and  the  Dakota  Territorial  Legislature 
had  failed  by  Just  one  vote  to  pass  a  woman 
suffrage  bill  In  January  1869.  Clearly  the 
conditions  were  ripe  for  a  legislative  victory 
somewhere.  The  Wyoming  legislators  had 
the  option  of  Jumping  In  at  the  head  of  the 
parade  or  of  watching  It  pass  by.  Had  they 
failed  to  act  as  they  did  In  December  1869. 
the  honors  would  have  gone  to  Utah  Terri- 
tory, whose  legislators  were  right  at  their 
heels:  Utah  adopted  woman  suffrage  in  Feb- 
ruary 1870. 

Apart  from  the  national  pressures  which 
promised  a  breakthrough  somewhere  very 
soon,  certain  conditions  made  It  probable 
that  victory  would  come  first  In  a  western 
territory.  One  factor  was  the  scarcity  of 
women.  With  only  one  woman  In  Wyoming 
over  21  for  every  six  men  over  21  (1870 
census) .  adoption  of  women  suffrage  was 
less  revolutionary  than  It  wovild  have  been 
where  there  were  as  many  women  as  men. 

Western  territories  were  desperately  eager 
for  publicity  which  would  attract  population. 
Free  advertising  was  a  common  explanation 
In  the  1870's  and  1880  "s  for  Wyoming's  action. 
The  Cheyenne  Leader,  for  example,  said,  when 
the  act  was  adopted :  "We  now  expect  at  once 
quite  an  Inunlgratlon  of  ladles  to  Wyoming"; 
and  It  added  In  March  1870  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  "nothing  more  or  less  than  a  shrewd 
advertising  dodge.  A  cunning  device  to  ob- 
tain for  Wyoming  a  widespread  notoriety." 

In  the  1890'8,  the  historian,  C.  G.  Coutant. 
Interviewed  surviving  members  of  the  1869 
legislature.  He  reported  that  "One  man  told 
me  that  he  thought  it  right  and  Just  to  give 
women  the  right  to  vote.'  Another  man  said 
he  thought  It  would  be  a  good  advertisement 
for  the  territory.  Still  another  said  that  he 
voted  to  please  someone  else,  and  so  on." ' 

It  was  often  said  In  the  early  days  that  the 
whole  thing  was  done  as  a  Joke.  Strongest 
support  for  this  interpretation  lies  In  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Tribune,  Octo- 
ber 8,    1870,  apparently  written  by  Edward 


rights  to  the  elective  franchise  and  to  hold 
office  shall  be  the  same  under  the  election 
laws  of  the  territory,  as   those  of  electors. 

"Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

"Approved.  Dec.  10,  1889." 

'  This  Is  the  reason  stated  on  various  occa- 
sions bv  William  H.  Bright,  who  Introduced 
the  bill. 

» Letter  from  C.  G.  Coutant  to  Prank  W. 
Mondell.  no  date,  on  file  in  State  archives 
and  historical   department.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


M.  Lee,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory in  1869: 

"Once,  during  the  session,  amid  the  great- 
est hilarity,  and  after  the  presentation  of 
various  funny  amendments  and  In  the  full 
expectation  of  a  gubernatorial  veto,  an  act 
was  passed  enfranchising  the  women  of 
Wyoming.  The  bill,  however,  was  approved, 
became  a  law,  and  the  youngest  territory 
placed  in  the  van  of  progress.  •  •  •  How 
strange  that  a  movement  destined  to  purify 
the  muddy  pool  of  politics  •  •  •  should  have 
originated  In  a  Joke.  •  •  •  All  honor  to  them, 
say  we.  to  Wyoming's  first  legislature." 

Since  Secretary  Lee,  himself  a  champion  of 
woman  suffrage,  worked  closely  with  the  leg- 
islators, his  testimony  Is  important,  although 
he  did  not  say  that  everyone  Involved  was 
Joking,  and  William  H.  Bright,  who  intro- 
duced the  bin.  later  denied  that  he  had  done 
so  as  a  Joke. 

Gov.  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Wyoming,  was 
reported  to  have  said  in  Boston  In  1871  that 
"no  public  discussion  preceded  passage." 
While  the  bill  may  not  have  been  discussed 
much,  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage  was 
often  discussed  In  the  Cheyenne  newspapers 
during  the  months  preceding  the  legisla- 
ture's action.  Much  of  the  newspaper  com- 
ment concerned  the  activities  of  Aruia  Dick- 
inson, a  nationally  known  suffragette.  After 
reading  about  her  In  an  Omaha  paper,  the 
editor  of  the  Cheyenne  Leader,  Nathan  A. 
Baker,  proposed  In  June  1869:  "Let's  try  to 
get  her  here. "  Ten  days  later,  June  17,  Miss 
Dickinson  passed  through  Cheyenne  on  her 
way  to  fulfill  speaking  engagements  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  Leader  reported  that  when  the 
■celebrated  lady"  stepped  out  on  the  plat- 
form for  a  breath  of  air.  she  was  "surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  staring  mortals.  She  sought 
refuge  In  a  passenger  coach.  She  was  then 
subjected  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  eyes 
of  those  who  succeeded  in  flattening  their 
noses  against  the  car  windows.  •  •  •  Anna 
Is  good  looking.  •    •    •  "  * 

After  it  was  announced  that  Miss  Dickin- 
son would  lecture  In  Cheyenne  on  her  way 
east  the  Leader  hailed  her  approaching  visit 
as  "quite  an  event  In  our  city"  and  as  "an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  graceful  of  female  orators." 
On  September  24,  1869,  Secretary  Lee  intro- 
duced Miss  Dickinson  to  "some  250  people 
whom  curiosity  bad  attracted,"  according  to 
the  report  In  the  Leader  the  next  day.  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  was  In  the  audience,  but 
out-of-town  legislators  probably  were  not 
present,  since  the  legislature  did  not  meet 
until  mid-October.  The  editor  of  the  Leader 
had  little  to  say  about  Miss  Dickinson's  mes- 
sage, but  he  noted  that  "In  person  she  Is 
rather  below  medium  height,  and  well 
formed:  her  face  Is  rather  of  the  oval  type." 

Another  woman  suffrage  lecturer.  Miss 
Redella  Bates  of  St.  Louis,  spoke  In  Cheyenne 
on  November  5.  1869,  Just  a  week  before  Wil- 
liam H.  Bright  announced  that  he  Intended 
to  Introduce  a  woman  suffrage  bill.  The 
house  of  representatives  had  voted  to  let 
her  use  Its  hall,  which  she  did.  The  Leader 
had  made  only  a  few  comments  about  woman 
suffrage  since  Miss  Dickinson's  visit  In  Sep- 
tember, but  In  anticipation  of  Miss  Bates' 
arrival.  It  reported  that  she  was  beautiful 
and  talented  and  that  she  had  enjoyed  a  suc- 
cessful tour  through  Colorado.  Just  how 
many  paid  the  advertised  price  of  50  cents  to 
hear  Miss  Bates  is  In  doubt;  the  Tribune  re- 
ported "a  large  and  appreciative  audience." 
the  Leader  an  audience  "though  not  large 
•   •   •  select  and  appreciative." 


The  Leader  praised  the  lecturer's  charm,  as- 
serting that  "her  presence  would  make  any 
home  a  heaven."  but  It  did  not  yet  accept  her 
argiunent.  The  Tribune,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  her  both  charming  and  persuasive: 
"Miss  Bates  Is  exceedingly  prepossessing  in 
personal  appearance.  Her  arguments  were 
unanswerable,  except  upon  the  basis  of  prej- 
udice." Probably  the  Tribune  review  was 
written  by  Edward  M.  Lee.  for  he  was  finan- 
cial backer  of  the  paper  and  often  virrote  for  it. 

After  Miss  Bates'  visit  to  Cheyenne,  the 
Leader  refrained  from  ridiculing  woman  suf- 
frage during  the  legislative  session.  When 
William  H.  Bright  Introduced  his  bill,  the 
Leader,  under  the  heading,  "Interesting  Ques- 
tion," assumed  a  position  of  neutrality:  it 
win  be  up  for  consideration  tonight,  at  the 
evening  session,  on  which  occasion  many  of 
our  citizens  will  doubtless  find  It  convenient 
to  attend."  When  the  bill  passed  both 
houses,  the  Leader's  comment  was  noncom- 
mittal :  "Ladles,  prepare  your  ballots." 

While  awaiting  Governor  Campbell's  deci- 
sion, the  Leader  Indicated  qualified  approval : 
"Although  we  have  not  yet  been  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  the 
meastire,  yet  we  have  something  of  a  curiosity 
to  witness  Its  practical  ojieratlon  and  results, 
and  we  hope,  as  we  believe,  that  Governor 
Campbell  will  approve  the  bill."  Nathan 
Baker,  editor  of  the  Leader,  was  never  an 
ardent  supporter,  but  he  had  come  a  long  way 
since  Anna  Dickinson  first  visited  Cheyenne 
in  June.  And  when  the  Governor  signed  the 
bill,  Baker  showed  that,  while  he  had  been 
overcome  temporarily  by  the  charm  of 
Redella  Bates,  he  was  still  loyal  to  Miss  Dick- 
inson: "Won't  the  irrepressible  'Annie  D' 
come  out  here  and  make  her  home?  We  11 
even  give  her  more  than  the  right  to  vote — 
she  can  run  for  Congress." 

Unlike  the  Leader,  the  Tribune  needed  no 
conversion.  It  greeted  passage  of  the  bill 
with  the  accurate  Judgment  that  It  "Is  likely 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  session,  and  we  are 
glad  our  legislatiu-e  has  taken  the  initiative 
In  this  movement,  which  Is  destined  to  be- 
come universal.  Better  appear  to  lead  than 
hinder  when  a  movement  is  inevitable."  The 
Tribime  a  week  later  hailed  the  Governor's 
signature  vrith  the  headlines,  "Wyoming  Suf- 
frage: Wyoming  in  the  Van,  All  Honor  to  the 
Youngest  Territorial  Sister." 

Although  It  is  manifest  that  Baker,  who 
was  young  (27)  like  most  Wyoming  men  of 
the  period,  was  attracted  by  Miss  Dickinson 
(36)  and  Miss  Bates  (age  unknown  but 
young) .  he  was  repelled  by  Susan  B.  Anthony 
(48).  whom  he  described  in  February  1870  as 
"the  old  maid  whom  celibacy  has  dried,  and 
blasted,  and  mildewed,  until  nothing  is  left 
but  a  half  crazy  virago."  One  must  conclude 
that  It  was  fortunate  that  Miss  Dickinson 
and  Miss  Bates,  rather  than  Miss  Anthony, 
came  to  Wyoming  to  promote  woman  suffrage 
in  the  autunm  of  1869." 

Among  those  who  Joined  the  woman  suf- 
frage parade  In  Wyoming,  William  H.  Bright 
Is  the  neglected  central  figure.  A  Virginian, 
he  had  served  in  the  Union  Army  (not  Con- 


♦  In  several  other  articles  In  subsequent 
weeks,  the  Leader  referred  to  Anna  as  "the 
female  humbug,"  as  one  who  lectured  for  the 
love  of  money  and  notoriety,  and  as  "the 
pepper"  of  the  women's  rights  movement  as 
contrasted  with  "the  vinegar,"  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 


*  Miss  Dickinson  was  a  prominent  figure 
In  the  national  woman  suffrage  movement. 
See  Glraud  Chester,  "Embattled  Maiden:  The 
Life  of  Anna  Dickinson"  (New  York,  1951). 
Probably  the  greatest  moment  of  glory  for 
this  "Queen  of  the  Lyceum"  was  In  1864, 
when,  at  the  age  of  21,  she  addressed  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  Its  invita- 
tion, with  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  pres- 
ent. On  that  occasion  she  talked  for  more 
than  an  hour  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
abolition,  and  In  praise  of  the  President. 
Redella  Bates,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
attain  fame;  she  was  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  slx-volvmie  "History  of  Woman  Suffrage." 
by  E.  C.  Stanton.  S.  B.  Anthony,  M.  J.  Gage, 
and  I.  H.  Harper  (Rochester.  N.Y.,  1881- 
1922). 


federate  Army,  as  is  usually  said);  he  was 
attached  as  a  major  In  the  office  of  Chief 
Quartermaster  In  Washington,  D.C.,  In  1864. 
After  the  war  he  had  a  Federal  Job  for  a 
time  In  Salt  Lake  City,  and  then  in  1868 
he  took  his  family  to  South  Pass  City, 
Wyo..  where  he  opened  a  saloon  and  later 
worked  as  a  miner.  In  Wyoming  he  was 
known  as  colonel,  although  his  promotion 
beyond  the  rank  of  major  cannot  be  verified. 
After  his  September  1869,  election  to  the 
council  (upper  house)  of  the  territorial  leg- 
islature, his  colleagues  elected  him  president 
of  that  body,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  con- 
scientious, unassuming  presiding  officer. 
Late  in  the  legislative  session,  he  left  the 
chair  to  Introduce  the  woman  suffrage  bill. 

One  who  Introduces  a  bill  normally  gets 
credit  for  It.  and  this  was  true  for  Bright 
as  long  as  he  was  around  to  defend  himself. 
The  Cheyenne  Leader,  2  months  after  the 
act  was  adopted,  gave  Bright  full  credit  for 
it  and  remarked  that  "Bright,  of  Wyoming, 
is  already  Immortal."  For  the  next  20  years, 
be  was  generally  honored  as  the  person 
mainly  responsible  for  establishing  woman 
suffrage  in  Wyoming.*  Then  gradually  a 
legend  emerged,  according  to  which  Bright 
had  introduced  the  bill  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  56-year-old  wife  of  one 
of  Brlght's  competitors  in  the  South  Pass 
City  saloon  business.  In  1890  Mrs.  Morris' 
son  by  her  first  marriage,  Edward  A.  Slack, 
who  had  become  an  editor  in  Cheyenne,  be- 
gan calling  her  "Mother  of  Woman  Suffrage." 
One  can  only  guess  how  Bright  would  have 
reacted  had  he  been  told  that  Mrs.  Morris 
was  beginning  to  receive  credit  for  Institut- 
ing woman  suffrage  In  Wyoming.  Bright 
had  left  Wyoming  In  the  early  1870'8,  was 
beard  from  In  Denver  In  1876,  and  then 
faded  from  the  memories  of  Wyoming  peo- 
ple, although  his  death  In  Washington,  D.C., 
was  reported  in  1912. 

The  capstone  of  the  Esther  Morris  legend 
was  put  In  place  In  1919  when  an  old  man, 
H.  G.  Nlckerson,  of  Lander,  came  forward 
with  a  tale  about  a  tea  party  which  he  said 
he  had  attended  at  Mrs.  Morris'  home  in 
South  Pass  City  in  September  1869.  In  a 
letter  to  a  Lander  newspaper,  Nlckerson  re- 
called that  at  this  tea  party  Mrs.  Morris 
had  obtained  a  promise  from  Colonel  Bright 
that  he  would  Introduce  a  woman  suffrage 
bill  if  he  were  elected.  Nlckerson's  story 
might  have  been  scouted  but  for  the  fact 
that  It  promptly  received  the  Imprlmatiu-  of 
Dr.  Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  militant 
feminist  at  the  University  of  Wyoming.     To 


"J.  H.  Hayford,  editor  of  the  Laramie 
Sentinel.  In  his  newspap>er  columns  in  Janu- 
ary. 1871,  and  again  In  January,  1876, 
claimed  major  credit  for  himself.  In  his 
weekly  of  Jan.  31,  1876,  however,  he  backed 
down,  after  being  challenged  by  three  other 
editors.  He  accepted  their  conclusions  that 
the  honor  and  credit  should  go  to  Colonel 
Bright.  In  a  letter  to  the  Denver  Tribune, 
Jan.  15,  1876,  Bright,  who  was  then  living 
in  Denver,  had  denied  Hayford's  claim  to 
credit  and  had  taken  credit  for  himself. 

In  1879  a  pamphlet  entitled  "9  years  of 
Woman  Suffrage  In  Wyoming"  was  published 
in  Boston.  The  unidentified  author  quoted 
a  number  of  Wyoming  people  who  described 
the  progress  of  the  exi>erlment  and  generally 
Judged  It  to  be  successful.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  said  about  causation,  except  for  a 
report  of  an  interview  with  Governor  Camp- 
beU  in  1871  in  which  it  was  said  that  "The 
measure  is  said  to  owe  Its  origin  to  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  coimcll."  A  copy  of 
the  1879  pamphlet  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Jack  Meldrum,  of  Buffalo,  Wyo. 

John  W.  Kingman,  associate  Justice  of  the 
Wyoming  Supweme  Court,  1869-73  and 
thereafter  an  attorney  in  Laramie,  wrote  In 
1885  that  Bright  "was  the  author  of  the 
woman  suffrage  bill,  and  did  more  than  all 
others  to  secure  its  passage." 


the  satisfaction  of  most  people,  Miss  Hebard 
was  able  to  complete  the  transfer  of  credit 
from  Colonel  Bright  to  the  Mother  of  Woman 
Suffrage.  In  1955,  Mrs.  Morris,  who  had  died 
In  1902,  was  named  the  State's  outstamdlng 
deceased  citizen;  and  soon  thereafter  statues 
of  her  were  placed  in  Statuary  Hall  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  in  front  of  the  State  cap- 
Itol.'  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  verifiable 
evidence.  Colonel  Bright  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  actor  in  the  drama. 

The  chief  supporting  actor  may  well  have 
been  Edward  M.  Lee,  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory. As  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature In  1867,  he  had  Introduced  a  woman 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  Connecticut  con- 
stitution. (The  amendment  failed  to  pass.) 
In  Wyoming  his  devotion  to  women's  rights 
was  unexcelled.  His  daily  contact  with  the 
legislators  and  the  respect  with  which  they 
regarded  him  are  matters  of  public  record, 
as  are  several  enthusiastic  suffrage  articles 
which  he  published  In  the  Wyoming  Tribune. 
Possibly  he  wrote  Brlght's  bill,  as  his  rela- 
tives later  Insisted,  since  Bright  was  poorly 
educated  and  lacked  experience  In  writing 
bills.  Curiously  the  archaic  word  "holden," 
which  was  used  by  Connecticut  legislators  in 
1867,  was  used  in  the  Wyontiing  suffrage  act. 
In  all  other  places  where  it  might  have  been 
used  in  the  Wyoming  session  laws  of  1869, 
we  find  "to  be  held"  rather  than  "to  be 
holden."  At  any  rate,  Lee  cannot  be  denied 
a  place  among  the  persons  who  might  have 
been  influential  in  encoiu-aging  Bright  to  in- 
troduce the  woman  suffrage  bill. 

Another  person  who  might  have  influenced 
Bright  was  his  attractive  young  wife,  who 
was  25  In  1869  when  he  was  46.  Contempo- 
raries said  that  she  was  a  firm  believer  In 
woman  suffrage  and  that  the  colonel  adored 
her.  The  1879  pamphlet  "Nine  Years  of 
Woman  Suffrage  In  Wyoming,"  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Bright  might  have  been  the  source 
of  the  suffrage  measure.  Ben  Sheeks,  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
South  Pass  City,  knew  Mrs.  Bright  and  Mrs. 
Morris  well.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Hebard  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  In  1920  that  "Mrs. 
Bright  was  a  very  womanly  suffragist  and  I 
always  understood  and  still  believe,  that  It 
was  through  her  influence  that  the  bill  was 
Introduced.  I  know  that  I  supposed  at  that 
time  that  she  was  the  author  of  the  bill. 
What  reason.  If  any,  I  had  for  thinking  so 
I  do  not  remember.  Possibly  It  was  only  that 
she  seemed  intellectually  and  in  education 
superior  to  Mr.  Bright." 

Sheeks  said  he  thought  Esther  Morris  was 
too  mannish  to  Influence  Bright.* 
Although  Esther  Morris  was  no  doubt  an 
advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  It  cannot  be 
established  that  she  influenced  Bright  or 
anyone  else.  She  was  not  the  usual  type  of 
reformer,  since  she  campaigned  for  no  pub- 
lic office  for  herself  or  others,  wrote  nothing 
except  a  few  letters  for  publication,  and 
made  no  public  addresses  except  for  brief 
remarks  on  four  or  five  occasions.  There  Is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  she  was  in  Chey- 
enne during  the  legislative  sessions  of  1869 
and  1871.  Governor  Campbell  never  men- 
tioned her  in  his  diary  for  the  years  1869-75, 
although  he  mentioned  many  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  dealt  during  those 
years.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  did  not  men- 
tion her  in  his  "History  of  Wyoming"  (1890). 
In  short,  the  advice  she  is  reputed  to  have 
given  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  "We  don't  want 
any  agitation,"  Is  consistent  with  all  that 
Is  known  about  her  career. 

One  s\ispects  that  Edward  M.  Lee  and  Mrs. 
Bright  had  more  Influence  on  Colonel  Bright 


than  did  Esther  Morris,  but  the  arguments 
in  their  favor  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive without  Brlght's  approval,  which  was 
never  given.  The  evidence  warrants  giving 
major  credit  for  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming 
to  Bright  and  fxirther  credit  to  the  other  leg- 
islators who  voted  for  it  and  to  Governor 
Campbell.  In  the  background  were  such  ad- 
vocates as  Edward  M.  Lee,  Mrs.  Bright,  Mrs. 
Morris,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Post,  Mrs.  Seth  Paine, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Arnold,  Judge  J.  W.  Kingman, 
Anna  Dickinson,  Redella  Bates,  and  J.  H. 
Hayford.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  innumerable  men  and  women  in 
the  East  had  set  the  stage  and  that  without 
their  efforts  there  would  have  been  no 
show  In  Wyoming  In  1869. 

Many  questions  remained  to  be  answered 
in  the  next  few  years.  Would  women  go  to 
the  polls?  Would  they  and  should  they  as- 
pire to  public  office?  Would  they  make  good 
officeholders,  good  Jurors?  How  would  women 
suffrage  affect  politics,  government,  and  pub- 
lic morality? 

Two  months  after  the  suffrage  measure 
was  adopted,  Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  the  house- 
wife from  South  Pass  City,  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  peace  by  county  commissioners 
at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  J.  W.  Kingman, 
district  judge  of  the  Territory,  and  with  the 
approval  of  Acting  Gov.  Edward  M.  Lee.  The 
appointment  gave  her  considerable  fame, 
which  was  enhanced  many  years  later  by  the 
tea  party  story.  The  fact  that  she  served  as 
Justice  of  the  peace  In  South  Pass  City,  a 
town  of  only  460  population,  80  miles  from 
a  railroad,  held  accurate  reporting  to  a  mini- 
mum but  Invited  apocrypha.  During  her 
8  V^ -month  tenure  In  office,  she  handled  some 
70  typical  Justice  of  the  peace  court  cases 
and  showed  that  women  were  capable  of 
doing  such  work.* 

A  second  test  of  woman  suffrage  occurred 
In  March  1870  when  women  served  on  petit 
and  grand  Juries  in  Laramie.  Two  of  the 
Territorial  Judges  persuaded  the  first  six 
women  summoned  to  overcome  their  desires 
to  be  excused.  The  women  who  participated 
with  men  on  petit  and  grand  Jvu-les  in  Lara- 
mie in  1870  and  1871  and  in  Cheyenne  in 
1871  appear  to  have  been  more  conscientious 
than  were  the  men  who  served  with  them. 
These  women,  like  Mrs.  Morris,  contributed 
to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  Wyo- 
ming experiment.  Nevertheless,  Wyoming 
opinion  was  divided  on  the  subject  of  woman 
Jury  service.  The  principal  objections  were 
the  disruption  of  home  life  and  the  added 
expense  of  providing  two  bailiffs  and  two 
sets  of  overnight  accommodations.  New 
judges  after  1871  ceased  putting  women  on 
juries  on  the  grounds  that  jury  service  was 
not  an  adjunct  of  suffrage. 


'  The  promulgation  and  propagation  of  the 
legend  of  Esther  Morris  will  be  discussed  at 
some  length  in  my  forthcoming  "History  of 
Wyoming." 

s  Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  "Woman  Suf- 
frage" file.  University  of  Wyoming  Library. 


•  The  Letterpress  Book,  secretary  of  state. 
Wyoming,  preserved  In  the  State  archives, 
Cheyenne,  shows  that  Secretary  Lee  trans- 
mitted commissions  to  Mrs,  Caroline  Nell, 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Monis,  South 
Pass  City,  on  the  same  day.  Feb.  17,  1870. 
Both  had  been  recommended  by  Judge  J.  W. 
Kingman,  and  each  was  congratulated  by  Lee 
"upon  holding  the  flrst  judicial  position  ever 
held  by  woman."  The  copy  of  Mrs.  Nell's  let- 
ter precedes  that  of  Mrs.  Morris  in  the  preas- 
book,  but  Mrs.  Neil  was  delayed  in  qualify- 
ing, first  because  of  her  E^ngllsh  citizenship 
and  later  because  of  the  nature  of  her  bond. 
Although  Mrs.  Nell  seems  never  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  Wyoming  history  books,  she 
probably  did  serve,  even  though  her  docket 
cannot  be  found.  The  1870  census  lists  her 
as  "Justice  of  the  peace,"  and  she  was  men- 
tioned as  a  justice  In  a  few  1870  newspapers; 
for  example,  "Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper," June  25.  On  Feb.  28,  1870,  Secretary 
Lee  transmitted  a  conunlsslon  as  Justice  of 
the  peace  to  a  third  woman,  Mrs.  Francis  C. 
Gallagher,  South  Pass  City,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  she  ever  served  in  that  office. 
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The  women  of  Wyoming  had  their  first 
opportunity  to  vote  in  September  1870. 
Doubts  as  to  whether  many  of  the  eligible 
1.000  women  would  go  to  the  polls  were  dis- 
pelled when  most  of  them  turned  out.  News- 
paper editors  argued  over  the  impact  of 
female  participation.  The  Cheyenne  Leader 
stated  that  the  women  divided  their  votes 
evenly  between  the  two  parties,  thus  in- 
creasing the  aggregate  vote  but  not  aflfecting 
the  final  outcome.  The  only  perceptible  dif- 
ference, said  the  Leader,  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  better  order  at  the  polls.  The 
Laramie  Sentinel  and  the  Wyoming  Tribune, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  more 
women  voted  Republican  than  Democratic. 
The  Tribune  asserted  that  the  successful  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Delegate  to  Congress, 
Judge  W.  T.  Jones,  got  some  of  the  female 
votes  because  he  was  uncommonly  hand- 
some. The  Sentinel  concurred  that  the 
women  had  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of 
Jones.  All  of  the  editors  agreed  that  the 
presence  of  women  inhibited  drunkenness 
and  rowdyism  at  the  polling  places:  "There 
was  plenty  of  drinking  and  noise  at  the 
saloons,"  noted  one  observer,  "but  the  men 
would  not  remain,  after  voting,  around  the 
polls.  It  seemed  more  like  Sunday  than 
election  day  "  '" 

And  so  the  women  provided  encouraging 
answers  to  questions  about  the  experiment 
in  woman  suiTrage.  Meanwhile,  the  bonanza 
of  free  advertising  was  smaller  than  expected. 
Polygamy  in  Utah  was  attracting  more  at- 
tention than  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming, 
and  the  Franco-Pru.=:slan  War  got  most  of  the 
headlines  In  1870.  True,  short  notices  about 
Wyoming  suffrage  activities  appeared  in 
many  Eastern  publications  In  1869  and  1870, 
but  the  advertising  bonanza  looms  large  only 
when  the  long-term  accumulation  Is  taken 
Into  account. 

The  woman  suffrage  weekly,  the  Revolu- 
tion, used  the  headline  "The  Deed  is  Done" 
over  its  report  of  the  passage  of  the  woman 
suffrage  act.  quoted  the  text  of  the  bill  in 
full,  and  concluded  with  the  statement:  "It 
is  said  I  accurately  I  there  is  not  one  Republi- 
can in  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory."  " 
The  New  York  Times  gave  brief  front  page 
notice  to  the  first  use  of  women  on  a  Jury  in 
Laramie.  "Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper" on  April  2,  1870.  reported  that  'Mrs. 
Esther  Morris,  one  of  the  new  Justices  of  the 
peace  in  Wyoming,  is  57  years  old.  On  the 
first  court  day  she  wore  a  calico  gown, 
worsted  breakfast-shawl,  green  ribbons  in  her 
hair,  and  a  green  necktie."  And  on  June  25, 
1870,  this  same  newspaper  reported  that 
"Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Neil  continue  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  as  Justices  of  the  peace 
in  Wyoming.  They  are  the  terror  of  all 
rogues,  and  afford  Infinite  delight  to  all  lovers 
of  peace  and  virtue."  '- 

Tm^'o  reasons  why  easterners  were  not  elec- 
trified by  the  news  that  Wyoming  was  ex- 
perimenting with  woman  suffrage  are 
spelled  out  in  a  comment  made  by  the  Na- 
tion. March  3, 1870: 

"The  experiment  Is  also  being  made  In 
Wyoming  Territory;  but  the  women  there 
are  but  a  handful,  and,  it  is  said,  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  to  use  a  very  safe  and  conven- 
ient Gallicism,  on  the  score  of  character,  so 
that  their  use  of  the  franchise  will  hardly 
shed  much  light  on  the  general  question." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Post,  of 
Cheyenne  received  much  applause  and  con- 
siderable newspaper  comment  for  her  address 
at  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  January  1871. 


Later  In  1871,  after  2  years  of  woman  suf- 
frage. Wyoming's  Second  Territorial  Legis- 
lature came  very  near  ending  the  experi- 
ment. An  attempt  to  override  Governor 
Campbells  veto  of  the  repeal  measure  failed 
by  only  one  vote.  However,  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  1869  legislature  was  back  in  1871. 
not  because  of  voter  rejection,  but  because 
only  two  of  the  1869  legislators  stood  for  re- 
election. The  one  returning  member  was 
South  Pass  City  attorney  Ben  Sheeks.  He 
now  became  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  spearheaded  the  drive  to  end 
the  experiment,  even  as  he  had  been  its  prin- 
cipal opponent  in  1869. 

Whereas  the  1869  legislature  had  been 
completely  Democratic,  a  few  Republicans 
turned  up  in  1871 — Just  enough  to  keep  the 
Democrats  from  overriding  the  Governor's 
veto.  All  of  the  Democrats  voted  for  repeal, 
mainly  it  seems  because  a  majority  of  the 
women  were  reputed  to  have  voted  Republi- 
can, while  all  of  the  Republicans  predictably 
opposed  repeal.  "Am  offered  $2,000  and 
favorable  report  the  committee  if  I  will  sign 
Woman  Suffrage  [repeal]  Act,"  Governor 
Campbell  noted  in  his  diary;  but  he  could 
not  be  bought."  Laramie  women  submitted 
a  petition  praying  for  retention  of  woman 
suffrage.  There  was  no  petition  from  South 
Pass  City;  Mrs.  Esther  Morris  apparently  was 
following  her  usual  policy  of  leaving  it  to 
the  men. 

Though  their  rights  were  saved,  the  women 
of  Wyoming  soon  learned  that  the  men, 
who  were  In  an  overwhelming  majority,  were 
not  Interested  in  having  women  engage  In 
political  activity  beyond  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  After  she  had  completed  the 
partial  term  for  which  she  had  been  ap- 
pointed. Esther  Morris  was  not  nominated 
for  election  to  a  regular  term.  Only  Edward 
M.  Lee  expressed  public  regret,  writing  in 
his  Wyoming  Tribune  that  he  was  sorry 
"that  the  people  of  Sweetwater  County  [new 
name  for  Carter  County]  had  not  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  t4  nominate  and  elect 
her  for  the  ensuing  term." 

After  1871  there  was  never  any  serious 
threat  to  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  as 
virtually  all  substantial  citizens  rallied  to  the 
cause.  E.  A.  Curley.  roving  correspondent 
for  the  London  Field,  noticed,  as  others  had. 
that  woman  suffrage  tended  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  numerous  young,  transient, 
male  "irresponsibles,"  because  "The  married 
man  who  has  come  here  for  permanent  resi- 
dence has,  practically  speaking,  two  votes 
against  the  one  which  the  roving  man  is 
able  to  cast."  '• 

Getting  the  right  to  vote  did  not  mean  im- 
mediate economic  equality.  In  March  1874. 
Herman  Glafcke,  the  new  editor  of  the 
Cheyenne  Leader,  complained  that,  despite 
the  law  about  equal  pay  adopted  In  1869, 
"For  the  same  work  much  less  is  paid  (even 
here  in  Cheyenne,  where  woman's  labor  Is 
scarce)  to  women  than  is  paid  to  men;  and 
this  too,  when  the  work  Is  liS  well  done  by 
women  as  by  men."  Women  teachers,  he 
said,  received  barely  more  than  half  what 
was  paid  to  men.  Furthermore,  Gov.  John 
M.  Thayer  In  1875  told  the  legislature 
that  the  1869  statute  which  permitted  the 
wife  to  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  did  not 
permit  her  to  convey  property  without  her 
husband's  concurrence.  Yet  not  imtll  1882 
did  the  legislature  enable  a  wife  to  convey 


i»  Stanton  et  al.,  "History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage. III."  736. 

""The  Revolution,  IV.  No.  24"  (Dec.  16. 
1869),  377.  I  have  used  the  Huntington  Li- 
brary file  of  this  weekly. 

"  I  have  used  the  Huntington  Library  file 
of  "Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper." 


"  "Annals  of  Wyoming,"  vol.  10,  No.  3  (July 
1938),  127. 

'♦  Curley  visited  Wyoming  Aug.  15-Oct.  30, 
1874.  The  comment  quoted  here  is  taken 
from  p.  74  of  a  booklet  preserved  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Library:  "The  Territory  of  Wyoming, 
Its  History,  Soil.  Climate.  Resources.  Etc.," 
published  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Im- 
migration, Laramie  City.  December  1874,  In 
the  appendix  of  which  are  reprinted  Curley's 
London  Field  articles. 


her  separate  property  without  her  husband's 
approval. 

Meanwhile  the  women  had  abandoned  at- 
tempts to  organize  with  a  view  toward  nomi- 
nating members  of  their  sex  for  public  office 
after  they  found  that  they  had  no  chance 
for  election  except  to  the  position  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  Only  two  wom- 
en ran  for  the  territorial  legislature  in  20 
years,  one  received  8  votes,  the  other  6. 
when  at  least  500  votes  were  needed  for  elec- 
tion. Three  women  were  nominated  for  the 
State  constitutional  convention  in  1889.  but 
they  were  not  elected. 

Thus,  while  Wyoming  men  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  1869,  they 
did  not  make  the  women  equal  partners  in 
political  and  economic  affairs.  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft's  agents,  who  visited  the  Territory 
in  1885  to  collect  material  for  a  history  of 
Wyoming.  Interviewed  84  leading  male  citi- 
zens, but  they  did  not  Interview  any  women. 
Most  of  the  women,  to  be  sure,  did  not  com- 
plain about  their  subordinate  position — ap- 
parently they  did  not  want  It  any  other  w.iy — 
and  they  were  no  more  willing  to  vote  for 
women  candidates  for  public  office  than  were 
the  men. 

Satisfied  with  the  experiment  so  far,  the 
all-male  convention  In  1889,  with  only  token 
opposition.  Included  woman  suffrage  In  the 
State  constitution,  and  thus  made  Wyoming 
In  1890  the  first  State  to  have  "equality." 
National  leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement 
were  so  thrilled  that  they  Included  In  the 
call  to  their  1891  convention  the  Joyful 
tribute,  "Wyoming,  all  hall;  the  first  true 
republic  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Subsequently  other  States  followed  suit, 
one  after  another.  Colorado  soon  elected 
women  to  its  legislature,  something  Wyoming 
did  not  do  until  1910,  For  a  long  time  Wyo- 
ming would  not  elect  women  to  any  offices 
except  those  of  county  or  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Not  until  1950,  long  after 
many  other  States  had  adopted  it,  was  woman 
Jury  service  reinstated  In  Wyoming.  The 
women  may  have  been  partly  at  fault  for 
this  delay,  since  they  had  made  little  effort 
to  obtain  participation  on  Juries.  During 
World  War  I.  when  the  prohibition  drive  was 
making  slow  headway  In  Wyoming — slowest 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region — eastern  drys 
asked  what  good  Woman  suffrage  had 
achieved  in  the  State. 

Then,  In  1924,  the  State  once  again  ad- 
vanced a  claim  to  distinction  in  the  women's 
rights  movement  by  electing  a  woman  Gov- 
ernor. The  Democratic  Governor,  William  B. 
Ross,  who  had  been  elected  in  1922  to  a  4- 
year  term,  died  Just  1  month  and  2  days  be- 
fore the  general  election  of  November  4,  1924. 
necessitating  the  election  of  someone  to  fill 
out  the  last  2  years  of  his  term.  Special 
party  conventions  met  in  Cheyenne  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  The  Republicans  nominated  Eu- 
gene J.  Sullivan,  a  Casper  attorney  who  had 
been  mayor  of  Basin  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  Democrats 
nominated  the  deceased  Governor's  widow. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  who  had  not  been 
active  in  politics.  She  had  taught  kinder- 
garten briefly  before  her  marriage  in  1902. 
but  since  that  time  had  been  satisfied  to  re- 
main a  housewife,  busy  bringing  up  two  sons. 

Sullivan  campaigned  vigorously  for  3 
weeks,  while  Mrs.  Ross  announced:  "I  shall 
not  make  a  campaign.  My  candidacy  is  in 
the  hands  of  my  friends.  I  shall  not  leave 
the  house."  A  few  small  newspaper  adver- 
tisements quoted  her  as  saying  that  she 
would  be  "governed  by  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  and  I,  side  by  side,  have 
sought  to  conduct  our  lives  during  our  22 
years  together."  Mrs.  Ross  defeated  Sulli- 
van by  more  than  8.000  votes,  polling  more 
votes  than  Francis  E.  Warren,  who  won  his 
seventh  term  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Tlie 
Cheyenne  Tribune-Leader  correctly  appraised 
the  situation:  "Chivalry  and  sympathy  were 
the  factors  of  chief  consideration.  •  •  •" 
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Although  she  was  elected  on  the  same  day 
as  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  "Ma"  Ferguson  was  elected 
Governor  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Ross  was  acclaimed 
first  woman  Governor  because  she  assumed 
office  20  days  before  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Partly 
because  of  this  priority.  Mrs.  Ross  received 
much  favorable  publicity  outside  the  State 
during  the  next  2  years. 

Mrs.  Ross,  like  her  huband,  had  to  deal 
with  a  legislature  that  was  predominantly 
Republican  (16  to  11  in  the  senate,  45  to  17 
in  the  house) .  and  also  like  her  husband  she 
was  the  only  Democrat  among  the  five  State 
elective  officials.  Predictably  she  did  not 
dominate  the  many  State  boards  on  which 
she  sat  with  the  four  Republicans,  and  pre- 
dictably too.  she  did  not  control  the  Repub- 
lican legislature. 

In  her  brief  opening  message  to  the  legis- 
lature. Mrs.  Ross  dealt  only  with  the  subjects 
that  she  considered  to  be  of  "greatest  im- 
mediate importance."  She  explained  at  the 
outset  that  she  had  been  aided  in  preparing 
her  message  by  extensive  notes  assembled  by 
her  husband  for  the  message  that  he  had 
planned  to  deliver.  She  reported  proudly 
that  during  her  husband's  administration  the 
valuation  of  railroads  for  tax  purposes  had 
been  Increased  by  $11  million  and  that  total 
State  taxes  had  been  reduced.  She  urged 
the  legislature  to  continue  shifting  the  tax 
burden  from  small  property  holders  to  large 
ones.  Recalling  a  coal-mine  disaster  at 
Kemmerer  In  which  100  persons  had  died 
on  August  14.  1923.  she  asked  for  Improved 
safety  regulations.  She  called  for  increased 
suite  investment  in  farm  loans  to  aid  de- 
pressed agriculture.  She  repeated  her  hus- 
band's complaint  that  Wyoming  had  not  kept 
pace  with  progressive  States  in  restricting 
the  working  day  for  women,  and  she  recom- 
mended ratification  of  the  child  labor  amend- 
ment which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
States  by  the  US.  Congress. 

Republican  drys  who  thought  their  own 
candidate  too  wet  had  helped  elect  Mrs. 
Ross'  husband  in  1922.  Appropriately  Mrs. 
Ross  announced  that  she  stood  "unequivo- 
cally for  ♦  •  •  thorough  enforcement,"  and 
she  proposed  the  enactment  of  a  statute  that 
would  make  it  as  great  a  crime  to  buy  liquor 
as  to  sell  It.  Contemplating  the  awesome 
fact  that  35  banks,  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  number  cf  banks  In  the  State,  had 
failed  in  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Ross  asked  for  a 
"sound  banking  law  "  and  "some  form  of  a 
guaranty  provision." 

The  legislature  adopted  new  coal-mine 
safety  regulations,  adopted  a  new  banking 
code,  and  enlarged  the  farm  loan  fund,  but 
such  actions  were  coincidental  rather  than 
indicative  of  Republican  willingness  to  fol- 
low Democratic  leadership.  It  also  adopted 
a  cliild  labor  law  barring  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  16  In  hazardous  occupations — a 
law  which  stood  virtually  unchanged  until 
1963.  Otherwise  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  1925  legiKlature  showed  little  similarity 
to  the  Governor's  message. 

Although  she  was  elected  "on  trust."  as 
.•:he  herself  once  put  it,  Mrs.  Ross  proved  to 
be  a  good  Governor  who  gave  the  State  a 
respectable,  dignified,  and  economical  ad- 
ministration. Intelligent,  tactful,  and  gra- 
cious, she  soon  became  a  competent  admin- 
istrator and  an  effective  public  speaker. 
Appropriately,  in  1926  her  party  nominated 
her  for  a  4-year  term,  while  the  Republicans 
advanced  Frank  C.  Emerson,  State  engineer, 
whose  ouster  both  Mrs.  Ross  and  her  hus- 
band had  tried  to  accomplish,  but  without 
success. 

Considerations  of  sympathy,  charity,  and 
chivalry  were  no  longer  Important  by  1926. 
Moreover,  many  Republican  women  who  had 
crossed  party  lines  to  vote  for  a  woman  In 
1924  voted  for  Emerson  in  1926.  The  ven- 
erable champion  of  woman  suffrage,  Mrs. 
Theresa  A.  Jenkins,  who  had  delivered  an 
oration  at  the  statehood  celebration  In  1890, 


asked  In  an  open  letter  during  the  1926 
campaign:  "What  has  Mrs.  Ross  done  to  par- 
ticularly deserve  the  votes  of  women?  Has 
she  ever,  since  coming  to  Wyoming  taken  any 
Interest  in  woman's  suffrage?"  A  promi- 
nent Casper  Republican,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Chappell, 
declared  in  a  public  address:  "I  am  not 
against  a  woman  for  Governor,  but  I  am 
against  a  woman  who  is  not  fitted  for  the 
office  and  who  was  elected  through  appeals 
and  prejudices  that  have  no  place  In  poli- 
tics. •  •  •"  Mrs  Ross'  critics  charged 
that  she  had  not  given  other  women  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  capacity  for 
public  office,  that  she  had  appointed  174  men 
and  only  5  women,  and  that  she  had  not 
named  any  women  to  offices  formerly  held 
by  men. 

Republicans  alleged  that  Mrs.  Ross  was 
merely  a  figurehead  and  that  four  men  were 
really  running  her  administration :  Cheyenne 
Lawyer  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  State  Exami- 
ner Byron  S.  Hule,  Attorney  General  David 
J.  Howell,  and  Interstate  Streams  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  Hopkins." 

Frank  Emerson  was  presented  as  a  btisi- 
nessman  and  engineer  who  would  bring  de- 
velopment to  the  State.  A  typical  adver- 
tisement asserted:  "Wyoming  has  retro- 
gressed while  neighboring  States  progressed. 
What's  wrong  with  Wyoming?  Wyoming 
needs  leadership.  Frank  Emerson  can  meet 
Its  need." 

Democratic  advertisements  defended  the 
Governor  with  statement  that  she  had  re- 
duced the  expenses  of  State  government  in 
all  departments,  had  equalized  the  tax  bur- 
den by  Increasing  the  share  paid  by  corpora- 
tions, and  had  upheld  the  State's  water 
rights. 

Among  that  year's  Democratic  candidates, 
Mrs.  Ross  easily  ran  the  best  race,  but  she 
lost  by  1,365  votes.  She  lost  not  because 
she  was  a  woman,  but  because  she  was  a 
Democrat  In  a  Republican  State  and  because 
she  could  not  avoid  being  blamed  for  the 
State's  economic  aches  and  pains.  She 
never  again  sought  public  office  in  Wyoming. 
Her  work  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee subsequently  brought  her  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint;  she  served 
in  this  capacity  for  20  years,  1933  to  1953. 
Still  vivacious  and  charming,  living  in  re- 
tirement in  Washington.  D.C..  she  exclaimed 
In  1964  with  obvious  sincerity:  "I  am  very 
grateful  for  all  that  the  wonderful  people 
of  Wyoming  have  done  for  me." 

What  Is  the  status  of  women  in  Wyoming. 
"The  Equality  State,"  m  1965?  The  per- 
centage of  employed  women  Is  low  because 
of  the  industrial  pattern — the  leading  indus- 
tries, oil  and  other  mineral  production,  and 
.agriculture  and  livestock,  offer  few  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  Perhaps  this  should 
leave  more  women  available  for  election  to 
public  office,  but  If  so  they  have  not  been 
utilized  very  often.  Tliere  are  only  3 
women  among  the  61  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  legislature  and  only  one 
woman  in  the  State  senate.  Mrs.  Edness 
Kimball  Wilkins.  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  Democratic  Party  in  the  house  in 
1965,  was  passed  over  for  the  speakership. 
After  remarking  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
stepping  aside  for  the  men.  she  conceded 
that  Cheyenne  Lawyer  Walter  B.  Phelan.  who 
was  elected  speaker,  was  a  better  parlia- 
mentarian and  a  more  aggressive  party 
leader.  Reminiscent  of  much  that  was  said 
in  the  1870's.  a  Republican  woman  declared 
that  it  would  have  been  good  free  advertis- 
ing had  the  position  been  given  to  a  woman. 
No  woman  in  the  State  has  ever  won 
her  party's  nomination  for  a  place  In  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  no  woman  has 


ever  been  elected  or  appointed  district  Judge 
or  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Among  the  five 
elected  State  officials  in  1965  two  are  women: 
Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Mitchell,  auditor,  and  Mrs. 
Thyra  Thomson,  secretary  of  state.  It  Is 
not  intended  as  a  reflection  on  their  abilities 
to  point  out,  however,  that  each  was  elected 
soon  after  her  husband  died  in  high  elec- 
tive public  office. 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  while  Wyo- 
ming is  properly  proud  of  Its  enlightened 
actions  In  1869  and  1889,  the  voters,  both 
men  and  women,  have  never  construed  equal- 
ity to  mean  favoritism  for  women.  The 
traditional  view  that  a  woman's  place  is  In 
the  home  still  prevails  In  Wyoming  politics, 
whether  the  woman  Is  single  or  married, 
and  whether  or  not  she  has  young  children. 
And  so  the  search  for  talented  public  serv- 
ants tends  to  be  confined  to  only  one-half 
of  the  population. 


"  In  an  Interview  in  her  home  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  In  December  1964,  Mrs.  Ross  told 
the  author  that  she  had  relied  mainly  on 
advice  from  O'Mahoney  and  Howell. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  LIBERIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  many  problems 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
We  are  told  of  the  seemingly  insoluble 
problems  of  illiteracy,  poverty,  disease, 
and  neglect.  Further,  we  are  told  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  is  unable  to 
meet  these  problems.  Pressures  are 
strong  to  look  for  seemingly  easy  and. 
sometimes,  even  socialistic  answers. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  speak  of  a 
people  who  are  attempting  to  prove  that 
our  beUefs  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
are  universally  applicable.  A  people  who 
have  established  the  first  democracy  in 
Africa;  a  p>eople  who  founded  a  republic 
and  fought  for  100  years  against  constant 
encroachments  before  it  became  ac- 
cepted on  that  continent.  A  people  who, 
while  others  turned  to  violent  revolution, 
sought  peaceful  cooperation  as  their  best 
avenue  for  change.  I  am  speaking  of 
Liberia,  whose  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence was  commemorated  on  July  26. 
And,  when  we  honor  Liberia  we  also 
honor  its  President,  William  V.  S.  Tub- 
man, who  has  guided  his  country  since 
1944.  I  must  also  mention  President 
Tubman's  able  representative  here  in 
Washington,  Ambassador  S.  Edward 
Peal. 

Liberia  was  first  settled  in  1822  by  freed 
American  slaves  acting  under  a  charter 
granted  them  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
President  Monroe  lent  encouragement  to 
the  project  and  Monrovia,  the  capital, 
was  named  after  him.  In  1847,  the  Free 
and  Independent  Republic  of  Liberia  was 
founded,  then  the  only  independent  Ne- 
gro republic  in  Africa.  Its  constitution, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Greenleaf,  of 
Harvard,  was  modeled  after  our  own. 
Liberia's  first  hundred  years  have  been 
called  its  century  of  survival  due  to  the 
attempts  by  neighboring  powers  to  en- 
croach upon  its  sovereignty. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  both  its  economic  progress 
and  its  human  development.  In  1962, 
faced  with  serious  financial  difficulties 
caused  by  rapid  economic  growth,  the 
Liberians  showed  themselves  willing  and 
able  to  adopt  a  stringent  austerity  pro- 
gram. Under  the  guidance  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  debt 
repayment  schedule  was  stretched  out. 
But    Liberia's    long-rim    prospects    are 
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favorable,  as  the  Government's  open- 
door  investment  policy  continues  to 
attract  large  amounts  of  private  capital. 

But  more  important  for  the  future 
even  than  economic  progress,  is  the 
himaan  development,  which  the  Liberian 
Government  has  given  top  priority.  The 
U.S.  aid  program  is  fully  supporting  the 
Government's  efforts  to  create  the  edu- 
cational, training,  and  health  facilities 
that  are  being  required.  The  Peace 
Corps  program  places  heavy  emphasis  on 
teaching.  And,  additional  support  is 
provided  by  American  business,  mission- 
ary, and  educational  organizations. 

And  so  today,  our  sincerest  congratu- 
lations go  to  Liberia,  the  oldest  Republic 
in  Africa,  our  long-time  friend  and  ally, 
and  to  its  people  and  its  President,  Wil- 
liam Tubman. 


R.  H.  SHACKFORD  ON  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  R.  H. 
Shackford,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, has  written  skillfully  on  foreign 
IJolicy  for  many  years.  Recently,  Mr. 
Shackford  has  been  performing  a  val- 
uable service  for  the  American  reading 
public  by  devoting  a  part  of  his  time  to 
an  analysis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Com- 
munist China.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  try  to  accurately  assess  Red 
China's  intentions.  Mr.  Shackford's 
stories  are  especially  important,  there- 
fore, in  helping  to  fill  the  Information 
gap  existing  about  Communist  China  in 
this  country. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Shackford  made 
an  extensive  trip  to  Asia  to  assess  the 
effect  of  Red  China's  foreign  policy.  In 
an  excellent  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Around  Red  China's  Rim,"  Mr.  Shack- 
ford summarized  his  findings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
first  of  these  articles,  captioned  "Part  I: 
Neighbors  Look  at  Wave  of  the  Future," 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  Times.  May  3.  1965 1 

Around  Red  China's  Rim — Part  I:  Neighbors 

Look  at  Wave  or  the  Future 

(Editor's  Note. — R.  H.  Shackford.  whose 
specialized  reports  on  Red  China  have  long 
been  published  In  the  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
papers, has  visited  12  countries  around  the 
rim  of  Red  China  In  the  past  4  months. 
Following  is  the  flrst  of  three  articles  on  his 
overall  impressions  of  these  Asian  lands, 
particularly  as  to  the  long-range  outlook. 
On  concluding  this  particular  series,  his  reg- 
ular feature,  "Report  on  Red  China"  will  be 
resumed,  taking  In,  with  more  detail,  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  about  Red  China,  as 
found  among  her  neighbors.) 

(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 

Most  Asians  who  think  about  the  future 
assume  that  In  the  long  run — 10  or  25  years 
from  now — Communist  China,  not  the  United 
States,  will  be  the  dominant  power  and  in- 
fluence in  Asia. 

They  accept  as  Inevitable,  almost  fatalisti- 
cally, that  at  some  vague  time  within  the 
next  generation  It  will  be  the  750  million 
Chinese  on  the  scene  In  Asia,  rather  than 
some  200  million  Americans.  10,000  miles 
away,  with  whom  they  will  have  to  reckon 
and  make  their  i>eace. 


This  Is  my  one  outstanding  impression  left 
from  4  months'  traveling  "around  the  rim" 
of  China. 

Communist  China  already  dominates  the 
thoughts  of  Asians — not  only  those  who  are 
actively  antl-  or  pro-Pelplng.  but  also  those 
whose  positions  are  In  between.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Nationalist  China  is  rarely  men- 
tioned— never  In  the  context  of  any  impor- 
tant role  for  the  future. 

But  Asian  acceptance  of  Peiping's  ultimate 
Influence  does  not  mean  all  Asians  are  anti- 
American  or  want  the  United  States  to  go 
home.  Nor  are  they  prepared  to  throw  In 
the  sponge  today  as  Cambodia's  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  Indonesia's  President  Sukarno 
appear  to  have  done. 

However  certain  they  may  be  that  Com- 
munist China  represents  the  "wave  of  the 
future,"  they  want  that  wave  held  back  as 
long  as  possible.  They  want  the  United 
States  to  continue  a  holding  operation,  not 
only  In  Vietnam  but  elsewhere.  They  hope 
that  the  longer  the  day  of  Chinese  domi- 
nance is  put  oCF  the  better  the  chances  are  of 
China's  moderation. 

A  popular  thesis  is  that  after  the  Mao 
Tse-tung  era — If  not  immediately,  then  ulti- 
mately— a  less  militant  China  will  emerge. 
Just  as  the  post-Stalin  era  made  Russia 
easier  to  live  with. 

In  short,  Asians  appear  converted  to  the 
theses  that  America  can.  should,  and,  they 
hope,  win  delay  and  temper  China's  upward 
swing.  But  they  are  equally  convinced  that 
In  the  long  run  America  cannot  prevent  it. 

A  word  of  caution:  Any  generalization 
such  as  this  about  Asia,  with  Its  vastness, 
rivalries,  feuds,  ambitions,  divisions,  and 
complexities,  Is  dangerous  and  subject  to 
violent  and  rapid  change. 

There  are  few  common  bonds  among 
China's  Asiatic  neighbors,  except  that  they 
and  the  Chinese  are  all  Asians.  Within  al- 
most every  country  there  are  dozens  of 
divisive  forces  at  work.  Nationalism  of 
many  varieties  and  extremes  Is  rampant. 
Memories  of  the  white  man's  colonial  role 
fade  slowly.  Communists  play  on  these 
cleverly  with  the  result  that  communism  Is 
not  always  considered  the  ultimate  In  evil  as 
It  frequently  Is  In  the  United  States. 

The  day  of  enlisting  Asians  In  a  militant 
anti-Communist  crusade  is  gone,  if  it  ever 
existed.  Revolutionary  nationalism,  even 
when  fomented  by  Communists,  has  the 
great  appeal.  More  than  negative  concepts 
of  antlcommunlsm  are  needed  If  the  na- 
tionalist fervor  is  to  be  useful.  The  status 
quo  (even  when  good  In  our  eyes)  Is  not 
a  good-enough  alternative  to  the  changes 
promised  by  Peiplng  even  though  the  sophis- 
ticated realize  the  promises  are  only  that. 

Volumes  could  be  written  to  explain  why 
Asians  feel  that  China's  role  as  "big  brother" 
Is  Inevitable. 

With  our  present  efforts  In  Vietnam,  this 
mood  may  seem  ridiculous  to  Americans. 
But  It  Is  such  a  vitally  important  element 
of  the  future  that  it  would  be  folly  to  Ignore 
It. 

It  would  be  disastrous  for  the  United 
States  to  throw  in  the  sponge  now  and  give 
up  the  long,  difficult  task  of  trying  to  hold 
the  line. 

It  would  be  even  more  disastrous  not  to 
recognize  what  the  Asians  themselves  think 
the  outcome  will  be. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  behind 
Asians'  belief  that  Red  China  will  dominate 
the  continent  in  the  distant  future  Is  the 
theory  strongly  held  by  even  our  best  Asian 
friends  that  the  day  of  the  white  man's 
Influence  there  is  near  an  end.  Thus,  the 
appeal  of  Peiping's  propaganda  slogan,  "Asia 
for  Asians." 

The  American  stand  In  Vietnam  and  the 
British  stand  in  Malaysia  are — barring  a 
major  world  war — probably  the  last  of  these 
kinds  of  ope<^tlonB  by  the  West  in  Asia. 
Moet  coxintries  worry  about   events  which 


would  precipitate  "a  Vietnam"  with  white 
soldiers  In  their  own  country. 

A  veteran  diplomat  In  Pakistan,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  convinced  that  If  the  Pakistanis 
were  faced  today  with  a  choice  between  tak- 
ing their  chances  with  Communist  China 
or  facing  American  Intervention  as  in  Viet- 
nam, they  would  prefer  to  take  their  chances 
with  the  Chinese. 

Vast  changes  In  Asian  thinking  are  taking 
place.  Compared  with  10  years  ago,  the  vast 
crescent  of  land  that  encircles  half  of  the 
perimeter  of  the  Chinese  mainland  is  a  dif- 
ferent world — physically  and  in  thought. 
The  20th  century  is  creeping  even  Into  the 
middle  ages  of  Nepal. 

Forces,  for  both  good  and  evil,  are  at  work 
which  the  Asians  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
white  man,  find  difficult  to  understand. 
When  these  are  superimposed  on  ancient 
enmities  and  fears,  the  future  at  best  can 
be  seen  but  dimly. 


BIG  BROTHER — ORGANIZED 
CRIMINALS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  constant  cry  that  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  harassment  tactics 
are  used  only  against  organized  crimi- 
nals and  that  plain  taxpayers,  espe- 
cially small  taxpayers,  have  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  hearings  on 
IRS  tactics,  I  have  received  much  mail 
from  small  taxpayers  outlining  the  har- 
assing tactics  of  IRS  agents.  Recently, 
I  received  one  which  seemed  particularly 
illustrative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hunter 
of  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  and  an  editorial  of 
March  4,  1965,  from  the  Bent  County 
Democrat,  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Las  Animas,  Colo., 

July  26,  1965. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  We  are  two  taxpayers 
who  have  been  "dealt  with"  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  since  September  1963  here 
in  Colorado  over  an  irrigation  water  assess- 
ment. We  have  read  with  great  Interest  of 
yoiur  Investigations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents  In  the  East,  as  described  In  the 
attached  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Our  Colorado  Congressmen,  Senator  Gor- 
don Allott  of  Lamar.  Colo.,  and  Representa- 
tive Frank  Evans  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  are  fa- 
miliar with  our  case.  If  you  wish  to  verify 
our  statements,  you  could  talk  to  them. 

We  are  also  enclosing  an  editorial  from 
our  local  newspaper  which  explains  our  sit- 
uation— we  have  been  afraid  to  send  this 
article  to  anyone  before,  for  fear  of  what  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  do  to  this 
man.  As  far  as  we  know,  all  the  farmers  in 
the  arid  West  have  been  deducting  their 
entire  water  assessment  as  a  business  ex- 
pense and  this  procedure  was  never 
questioned. 

In  our  case  the  Internal  Revenue  agent 
had  audited  other  returns  on  our  own  ditch 
and  on  similar  ditches  and  allowed  these 
people  to  deduct  their  full  water  assessment, 
but  when  he  came  to  ours,  he  disallowed  the 
water  assessment  as  expense.  When  asked 
why,  we  were  told  "he  Just  smartened  up 
when  he  came  to  ours."  After  we  refused 
to  pay,  this  man  began  telephoning  us  long 
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distance  from  his  office  at  Lamar  at  various 
Intervals  and  advised  us  that  we  should  pay 
the  amount  owed,  that  it  was  small,  only 
$135;  and  several  times  he  stated  that  we  as 
taxpayers  had  no  rights.  Our  statement  of 
this  man's  calls  could  be  verified  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  telephone  company.  We  failed 
to  see  why  all  these  telephone  calls  were  nec- 
essary. He  would  let  enough  time  lapse  be- 
tween calls  until  we  would  more  or  less  put 
the  matter  out  of  our  minds  and  then  would 
call  again  and  repeat  his  warning  about  our 
paying.  We  had  paid  the  other  part  of  the 
taxes  we  owed  but  refused  to  pay  the  part 
concerning  the  water  assessment. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  these  calls  only 
served  to  remind  us  how  unfair  we  think  our 
treatment  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
appears  to  be.  We  are  small  farmers,  whose 
income  Is  not  large  and  during  the  years  for 
which  our  returns  were  audited  (1960,  1961, 
and  1962),  we  prepared  our  own  Income  tax 
returns.  Our  ditch,  the  Highland  Irrigation 
Co..  is  a  very  small  ditch. 

The  latest  development  in  our  case  Is  a 
request  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  we  make  a  400-mlle  roundtrlp  to  Den- 
ver for  another  conference  with  them,  al- 
though the  trial  date  for  our  case  is  set  up 
in  Tax  Court  for  about  November  15.  It  is 
very  inconvenient  for  a  farmer  to  make  a  trip 
during  the  busy  summer  season,  what  with 
irrigating,  haying,  and  other  farmwork,  for 
a  conference  at  which  no  pretrial  settlement 
would  ever  be  reached.  Yet  this  Is  what  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  requests  of  a  tax- 
payer. 

It  Is  also  particularly  galling  to  know  that 
only  ourselves  and  one  other  farmer  around 
here  are  the  only  people  to  whom  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  disallowed  the  water 
assessment  as  expense,  contrary  to  Its  alle- 
gations otherwise.  This  fact,  along  with  the 
agent's  treatment  of  us,  makes  us  hope  and 
pray  that  your  investigating  committee  can 
bring  to  light  the  treatment  that  Internal 
Revenue  Service  seemingly  gives  to  small 
people. 

Should  you  be  Interested  in  any  other 
facts  on  this  case,  we  would  be  more  than 
glad  to  send  them  to  you  and  sincerely  hope 
that  your  committee  can  aid  In  Improving 
Internal  Revenue  Service  policies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  and  Mae  V.  Httnteb. 

I  From  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain,  July  22, 

1965] 
U.S.  Tax  Agents  Dent  Intimidation  Charges 

Washington. — Internal  Revenue  Service 
officials  from  Boston  denied  at  a  Senate  hear- 
ing Wednesday  that  they  intimidate  or 
harass  Individuals.  "Such  charges,"  they 
said,  "are  by  people  who  are  overemotlonal  or 
trying  to  kill  a  case." 

The  officials  testified  before  a  Judiciary 
subcommittee  which  has  heard  that  IRS 
agents  used  electronic  eavesdropping  devices 
and  questionable  investigative  methods. 
There  was  testimony,  too,  about  a  Treasury 
Department  "snooper   school." 

completes    3 -DAT    INQUIBT 

The  subcommittee  completed  a  3-day  In- 
quiry Into  the  Boston  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice office,  after  one  Involving  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
and  Chairman  Edward  V.  Long,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  said  "any  wiretapping  or  other 
use  of  listening  devices  was  the  fault  of  the 
Washington  Internal  Revenue  Service  head- 
quarters and   not  the  agents." 

The  "snooper  school"  and  the  furnishing 
of  devices  gave  implied  consent  for  their  use," 
Long  said,  adding  "he  expects  IRS  headquar- 
ters to  take  note  of  this." 

Alvln  M.  Kelley,  IRS  director  In  Boston, 
said  he  could  understand  why  some  witnesses 
told  the  subcommittee  they  were  harassed 
or  Intimidated.     "But  by  and  large,"  he  said, 


"taxpayers  cooperate  with  us  and  we  with 

them." 

harassment  not  tolerated 

"1  can  understand,  of  course,"  he  said, 
"why  Individuals  who  have  been  subjected  to 
fraud  Investigations  should  subjectively  feel 
that  they  have  been  harassed— but  I  assure 
you  that  our  policy  and  general  practice  does 
not  tolerate  harassment." 

Kelley  and  George  L.  Wilson,  group  super- 
visor of  IRS  intelligence  in  Boston,  said  wire- 
taps are  used  only  in  Isolated  cases  In  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
principally  in  security  cases. 

(From  the  Bent  County  (Colo.)    Democrat, 

Mar.  4,  1965] 

Robert  Httnter  Has  Been  Victim  or 

Harassment  by  Internal  Reventje 

(By  Earl  E.  Asbury) 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  case 
against  Robert  Hunter  has  dragged  on  for 
over  a  year  and  It  Is  our  opinion  Mr.  Hunter 
has  been  the  victim  of  persecution,  harass- 
ment, and  injustice. 

This  is  all  the  more  unusual  because  we 
are  used  to  seeing  IRS  operate  In  a  coldly 
businesslike  way,  making  its  moves  with 
sureness,  accviracy,  and  Jvistlce. 

The  Hunter  case  started  over  a  year  ago 
when  IRS  Agent  Virgil  Richmond,  In  check- 
ing over  Mr.  Hunter's  tax  returns  for  the 
3  previous  years,  disallowed  the  expense  de- 
duction Mr.  Hunter  had  taken  for  that  part 
of  his  Highland  Ditch  assessment  that  went 
toward  paying  for  the  Highland  Dam  that 
was  Installed  after  the  old  one  washed  out 
m  the  flood  of  1955  on  the  PIcEetwire  River 
12  miles  south  of  Las  Animas. 

We  do  not  particularly  criticize  Mr.  Rich- 
mond for  questioning  the  expense  Initially. 
We  do  criticize  IRS  for  not  clearing  up  the 
Issue  cleanly  and  logically  after  It  came  up, 
and  applying  the  same  decision  to  all. 

As  It  Is,  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  assessed  $130 
in  back  taxes  (which  he  still  refuses  to  pay) . 
He  has  had  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the 
Denver  IRS  office  In  La  Junta,  another  con- 
ference with  the  IRS  appellate  division  in 
Denver,  and  now  has  a  hearing  scheduled 
for  this  fall  before  a  tax  Judge  in  Denver. 

Most  people  like  to  stay  as  far  away  from 
the  Income  tax  agents  as  they  do  from  their 
undertaker.  To  have  to  spend  some  2  years 
In  the  shadow  of  IRS  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  had 
to  do  Is  unnecessary  harassment.  Especially 
since  he  took  the  same  kind  of  expense  de- 
duction on  his  Income  tax  form  that  other 
Irrigation  farmers  in  Bent  County  have 
taken  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  are 
still  taking. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Hunter  considered  his  whole 
Irrigation  assessment  as  a  farming  expense. 
But  IRS  contends  the  Highland  Dam  which 
was  built  9  years  ago  was  a  capital  Improve- 
ment, owned  Jointly  by  all  the  farmers  who 
own  shares  In  the  Highland  Canal  Co. 

Ordinarily,  If  you  have  a  capital  improve- 
ment, you  can  depreciate  It.  And  If  it  Is 
destroyed  by  accident  or  an  act  of  nature, 
you  can  benefit  on  your  Income  tax  return 
by  claiming  a  capital  loss. 

But  IRS  seems  to  feel  the  dam  is  so  solid 
It  isn't  depreciating  each  year.  And  IRS 
points  out  the  limit  of  years  has  passed  so 
that  farmers  under  the  Highland  Ditch  can't 
go  back  now  and  claim  a  capital  loss  on  the 
old  dam  when  the  flood  washed  it  out. 

(Most  local  farmers  feel  building  the  dam 
wasn't  a  capital  Improvement  anyway,  but 
was  merely  replacing  the  old  dam  as  you 
would  a  roof  on  your  barn.) 

The  Issue  has  dragged  on  too  long  without 
being  resolved.  If  Mr.  Hunter's  expense  de- 
duction is  going  to  be  allowed,  IRS  should 
allow  It  and  get  off  his  back.  If  not,  every 
other  farmer  under  an  Irrigation  ditch  in  the 
west  should  get  the  same  treatment  as  Mr. 
Hunter  and  should  have  the  portion  of  his 
ditch  assessment  that  goes  toward  payment 


of  his  irrigation  dam  be  disallowed  as  an  ex- 
pense. Only  one  other  farmer  in  Bent 
County  besides  Mr.  Hunter  reported  a  slmUar 
dlsallowment. 

It  looks  to  me  as  If  IRS  Is  Just  looking  for 
trouble.  Because  It  will  end  up  with  approx- 
imately the  same  amount  of  taxes  either 
route  It  takes. 

If  paying  for  the  dam  can  continue  to  be 
considered  an  expense,  farmers  can  take  the 
whole  ditch  assessment  as  an  expense  deduc- 
tion as  they  have  been  doing. 

If  IRS  insists  on  counting  the  dam  as  a 
capital  Improvement,  farmers  should  l>e  per- 
mitted to  take  deductions  for  depreciation 
and  capital  losses  when  the  dams  wash  out, 
so  that  their  tax  will  balance  out  about  the 
same  either  way  In  the  long  run. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott  has  Introduced  a 
bin  In  Congress  to  i>ermlt  farmers  to  count 
the  payments  toward  the  dams  as  expenses  if 
they  choose  to.  It  would  probably  help 
break  the  Impasse  if  this  bill  would  be 
approved. 


THE  REBEKAH  HARKNESS  FOUN- 
DATION AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  DANCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  society 
cannot  ignore  the  arts,  nor  its  artists. 
One  that  does  is  inevitably  poorer  and  in 
danger  of  losing  much  more,  indeed. 
Hence  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
give  honor  to  those  who  enrich  our  art 
forms.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
refer  to  an  article  from  the  July  28  issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Rebekah  Harkness'  contribu- 
tions In  time  and  in  money  to  the  dance. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  from  the  Herald 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«  Harkness  Credo:  Talent  Must  Be 
Served 
(By  Walter  Terry) 
"The  people  who  stay  In  the  middle  don't 
Interest  me."  said  Rebekah  Harkness,  com- 
poser, sculptor,  and  patroness  of  the  arts. 
"It  Is  the  artist  or  the  deUnquent  I  care 
about — the  point  Is  to  do  something  for  the 
two  extremes:  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  the 
artist  opportunities  to  release  his  talent:  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  to  help  the  delinquent 
find  himself  through  the  disciplines  of  art." 
To  this  end,  Mrs.  Harkness,  through  her 
own  Rebekah  Harkness  Foundation  and  the 
foundation  established  by  her  late  husband, 
William  Hale  Harkness,  has  provided  des- 
perately needed  funds  (totaling  millions  of 
dollars)  to  the  arts,  and  to  dance  In  particu- 
lar. Harkness  sponsorship  aided  Jerome 
Robblns'  Ballets  U.S.A.  in  a  European  tour, 
promoted  the  Robert  Joffrey  Ballet  from  a 
small  national  company  to  one  of  Interna- 
tional stature,  and  made  possible  free  dance 
events.  In  collaboration  with  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival,  In  Central  Park's  Dela- 
corte  Theater. 

A  year  ago,  the  Harkness  dance  enterprises 
embarked  on  new  and  expanded  programs. 
The  Harkness  Ballet,  which  now  numbers  ap- 
proximately 30  dancers,  was  founded  with 
George  Sklblne  and  Donald  Saddler  as  Its 
artistic  and  assistant  artistic  director,  re- 
spectively. The  initial  tour,  which  began  In 
1965.  was  booked  in  Europe  and  provided  the 
new  company  with  a  sort  of  glorified  New 
Haven  In  which  to  try  out  Its  new  works  and 
to  discover  its  incipient  strengths  and  pass- 
ing weaknesses. 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Harkness  purchased 
the  old  Thomas  Watson  townhouse  and 
launched  the  long  and  expensive  process  of 
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having  it  converted  Into  the  Harkness  House 
for  the  Ballet  Arts  In  New  York  City.  When 
It  opens  In  the  fall,  as  the  home  of  the 
Harkness  Ballet  and  as  a  center  for  ballet 
seminars,  workshops,  lecture-demonstrations, 
art  exhibits  related  to  dance,  its  many 
studios  will  foster  not  only  ballet  but  music, 
design,  and  literature  as  they  relate  to  ballet. 

"It  has."  says  Mrs.  Harkness  of  the  new 
ballet  house,  "the  airs  and  graces  of  a  i>alazzo. 
Maybe  I'll  be  criticized  for  its  elegance  but 
I  do  think  that  beautiful  surroundings  are 
Important  to  the  working  artist.  And  I'm 
serloxis  when  I  use  the  word  "working."  I 
mentioned  earlier,  didn't  I.  that  I'm  not  con- 
cerned with  those  individuals  who  stay  In 
the  middle?  Well,  this  means  I'm  Interested 
in  the  worker-artist.  For  example,  there  is 
the  professional — the  real  pro — who  does  a 
fine  Job  on  the  equivalent  of  the  good  old 
9  to  5  basis.  I  care  about  the  one  that 
works  to  5:45,  that  works  extra.  The  former 
Is  a  90  percenter.  He  rarely  does  anything 
memorable.  It's  the  extra  10  percent  which 
counts.  I  guess  it's  the  difference  between 
the  adequate  and  the  inspirational. 

"No,  I'm  not  enough  of  a  nut  to  believe 
that  time  heals  all  wounds  nor  that  time 
creates  talent.  I'm  not  even  certain  Just 
what  makes  for  talent  in  the  individual — 
chemical  factors?  Inspiration?  love? — but 
If  talent  is  there,  it  needs  time  to  grow. 
Nobody  can  put  talent  into  another  being. 
My  Job,  and  my  privilege,  is  comparatively 
simple  and  that  is  to  give  release  to  talent 
that  Is  already  there.  Maybe  it's  a  minor 
talent — although  we  pray  it  Is  major — but  It 
too  deserves  a  chance.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
at  our  sununer  workshop  at  Watch  Hill,  RJ., 
and.  later,  at  our  headquarters  In  New  York, 
the  plan  Is  to  give  choreographers,  composers, 
and  designers  the  time  to  work  out  their 
ideas  and.  If  they  have  that  mysterious  thing, 
if  they  have  something  to  say,  this  is  the 
opportunity  provided  them  In  which  to  say 
it.  It  doesn't  always  work  out.  But  it 
might.  And  the  'm!ght'  is  worth  all  the  ex- 
pense and  the  effort." 

This  summer,  at  Mrs.  Harkness'  arts  center 
in  Rhode  Island — a  firehouse  converted  into 
two  large  studios,  other  studios  in  her  own 
house,  a  complete  inn  for  the  many  married 
couples  in  her  troupe — the  creative  opportu- 
nities for  a  wide  range  of  artists  are  being 
given  the  time  and  the  release  that  Mrs. 
Harkness  believes  are  the  right  of  the  poten- 
tial holder  of  talent. 

Donald  McKayle  (represented  choreograph- 
Ically  on  Broadway  in  "Golden  Boy,")  Is 
working  on  a  new  ballet  with  an  Israeli 
theme:  Sophie  Maslow  l.s  restaging  her  suc- 
cessful "Tiie  Dybbuk";  Alvin  Alley,  who  has 
already  created  two  successful  works  for  the 
Harkness  Ballet,  is  at  work  on  "Macumba." 
with  a  score  by  Mrs.  Harkness  herself;  and 
the  Henry  Street  Playhouse's  Alwln  Nikolais 
is  moving  out  of  his  own  distinguished  home 
for  a  rare  occasion  to  create  a  new  work  for 
the  Harkness  Ballet. 

Other  choreographic  highlights  of  the  sum- 
mer workshop  at  Watch  Hill  include  a  new 
version,  by  John  Butler,  of  Gian-Carlo  Me- 
notti's  "Sebastian";  Mr.  Saddler's  new  Ameri- 
can Indian  ballet,  "Kosharl,"  with  a  score  by 
the  Indian  composer  Louis  Ballard;  a  piece 
by  Mr.  Skiblne  to  a  new  score  by  Carlos  Su- 
rinach:  Stuart  Hodes'  "Free  for  All."  to  music 
of  Paul  Bowles,  and  other  ballets  by  Mr.  Sad- 
dler (an  Alice  In  Wonderland  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  piece).  William  Dollar,  Leon 
Fokine,  Karoby  Barta.  Richard  Wagner,  and 
others. 

The  ambitious  program — the  workshop  at 
Watch  Hill,  Harkness  House  in  New  York, 
a  second  Harkness  Ballet  tour  of  Europe  in 
1965-66.  a  Rebekah  Harkness  Foundation 
Dance  Festival  in  Central  Park  this  fall — are 
but  a  part — albeit  major — of  the  Harkness 
plans.  "I  think  It's  Important,"  says  the 
Bllm,  supple  (she  takes  ballet  class  and  yoga 


exercises  daily),  youthful  mother  of  three 
grown  children,  "to  help  dancers  develop  sec- 
ondary talents.  Why  should  dancers  have  to 
fear  that  awful  moment  when  the  muscles 
Just  won't  do  the  Job  any  more?  I'd  like  to 
see  them  ready  with  another  skill — maybe 
design,  perhaps  music,  teaching,  therapy — 
which  will  extend  their  earning  capacities 
for  many  years." 

A  long-range  project  has  to  do  with  men 
in  the  ballet.  Mrs.  Harkness  recognizes  the 
fact  that  dancing  for  men  Is  subjected  to 
the  Incontrovertibly  erroneous  notion  that 
dance  is  a  feminine  art  but.  more  Important, 
that  the  ail-American  "pop"  is  worried  that 
his  son  won't  make  a  dependable  living.  For 
this  outmoded  attitude,  Mrs.  Harkness  has 
a  campaign  In  mind. 

"My  Idea,"  says  Mrs.  Harkness.  "is  to  send 
lecture-demonstration  programs  out  to  as 
many  schools  as  possible.  Whom  do  we  want 
for  male  dancers  in  American  ballet?  We 
want  the  types  you  find  in  high  school  gym- 
nasiums. We  need  to  win  them  over  at  that 
vulnerable  age — and  their  parents,  too.  For 
these  boys  from  our  gymnasiums,  given  the 
training,  can  do  anything  that  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet  wonder  kids  can  do. 

"And,  I  guess,  this  brings  us  back  to  where 
we  started:  my  function.  I'm  a  composer 
and  I  work  at  it  hard.  I'm  also  a  sculptor — 
I've  got  a  figure.  In  the  next  room,  with  all 
its  muscles  lying  about  and  I'd  better  get  'em 
into  place — but  my  own  foundation  and  Bill 
Harkness'  foundation  have  set  out  to  help 
ballet  in  America.  Mistakes  will  be  made, 
that  Is  Inescapable.  But  the  artists  of  the 
ballet  have,  over  the  years,  brought  so  much 
to  us  that  I  feel  that  my  Job  is  to  bring  to 
them — in  time,  in  opportunity,  in  release.  In 
encouragement.  In  financial  help  and  stimu- 
lating surroundings — what  I  can." 


A  GI'S  LAST  LETTERS  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  our  reaffirmed  commitments  in 
Vietnam  and  in  light  of  the  great  need 
for  a  national  dedication  to  our  cause 
on  that  battlefield.  I  ask  that  an  article 
appearing  in  Family  Week  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It  is  en- 
titled "A  GI'S  Last  Letters  From  Viet- 
nam," and  it  is  composed  of  excerpts 
from  the  letters  of  Capt.  James  P.  Spruill 
to  his  family.  These  were  wonderful  let- 
ters— letters  expressing  the  very  best  of 
the  American  spirit — letters  showing  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  strong 
hope  for  our  cause.  Before  being  killed 
in  Vietnam,  Captain  Spruill  said: 

Progress  will  not  be  dramatic.  It  will,  In 
fact,  be  painfully  slow.  One  of  our  biggest 
enemies  will  now  be  Impatience  and  des- 
pair itself.  •  •  •  Talk  instead  of  steadfast- 
ness, loyalty,  and  of  victory — for  we  must 
and  we  can  win. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  GIs  Last  Letters  From  Vietnam 

(Note. — On  Memorial  Day.  a  widow  shares 
he.-  pride  in  .%  husband  who  went  to  a  war- 
torn  land  where  his  beliefs  were  put  to  the 
ultimate  test — but  never  faltered.) 

Mrs.  Barbara  Spruill.  Suffern.  N.Y.: 

"On  April  22.  1964.  I  was  at  my  sister's 
house,  when  the  telephone  rang.  I  could 
hear  her  talking:  Yes.  she's  here.  •  •  • 
Read  it  to  me.  •  •  •  Yes.  I'll  tell  her.' 

"She  didn't  have  to  tell  me.  though — I 
sensed  that  a  telegram  had  been  delivered  to 
my  home;  a  neighbor,  guessing  its  contents. 
had  phoned  my  sister. 


"My  husband,  Capt.  Jeunes  P.  Spruill,  had 
been  killed  the  previous  day  in  Vietnam,  i 
learned  later  that  his  Jeep  had  struck  a  land 
mine. 

"Our  daughter,  Elizabeth,  4,  cried  when  I 
told  her  that  daddy  would  not  come  home. 
But  our  son.  Mark,  7,  understood  and  wa.s 
a  great  comfort  to  me. 

"After  the  children  were  in  bed,  I  took 
Jim's  letters  and  torted  and  typed  them  un- 
til the  early-morning  hours.  I  had  a  reason. 
Some  of  the  people  who  sympathized  with 
me  felt  that  Jim  had  died  without  cause, 
that  I  had  been  widowed  and  my  children 
left  fatherless  by  a  senseless  death.  We  never 
believed  this.  Jim  was  a  selfless  man  dedi- 
cated to  a  great  responsibility — a  re.sponsibU- 
ity  to  his  country  and  to  other  people.  He 
loved  the  Vietnamese  and,  as  you  shall  see, 
never  doubted  that  the  good  he  could  do 
outweighed  the  risks  he  faced. 

"On  this  Memorial  Day,  I  wish  to  share 
our  pride  in  Jim's  sacrifice  with  you.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  some  of  his  letters." 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  the  Viet- 
namese (self-defense  corps) .  Frustrating  at 
times  because  he  is  backward,  poorly  trained, 
and — generally  speaking — an  amateur  at  al- 
most everything  he  does.  But  in  spite  of  his 
faults  he  is  the  most  genuine  and  kind  hu- 
man I  have  met.  Simple,  humble,  willing, 
and  warm — they  are  wonderful  people.  If 
the  press  Judges  them  harshly  at  times,  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  they  have 
had  their  independence  only  9  years,  and 
they  never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop leadership,  civic  and  otherwise. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  last  night 
that  we  were  once  Inadequately  equipped 
and  poorly  trained  and  that  professional 
soldiers  came  from  afar  to  aid  the  fledging 
American  Army  in  its  flght  for  freedom  and 
internal  order.  Two  of  these  "advisers"  are 
well  known — Von  Steuben  and  Lafayette.  It 
is  heart-warming  to  think  that  we  now  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  sacrlflce  fostered  by 
those  two  men  when  they  aided  a  nation  In 
need. 

•  *  •  •  •  •  * 

The  other  day  (during  a  hazardous  field 
operation)  when  I  thought  I  would  drop, 
never  to  get  up  again,  I  said  to  myself:  Bar- 
bara and  the  children  are  at  the  far-tree  line 
Without  that  thought  I  may  not  have  m.ide 
It.  Later  on  In  the  day,  I  cros.sed  a  stream 
over  my  head.  When  you  come  to  them, 
there  Is  nothing  to  do  but  hold  your  breath 
and  walk  under  (the  water)  and  hope  that 
you  hold  out  until  your  head  comes  up 
again.  And  later  on  in  the  day,  I  fell  into  a 
spike  trap.  I  was  lucky  because  there  were 
no  spikes. 

•  •••••* 
My  rotation  date  back  to  the  States  is  No- 
vember 3,  1964.  I  am  told  that  it  could  be  as 
much  as  a  month  earlier  but  not  to  bank  on 
that.  In  any  event,  Honey,  the  clock  is  run- 
ning; I  am  where  my  destiny  has  led  me,  and 
I  have  no  regrets  except  my  painful  absence 
from  you,  Billy  Goat,  and  Punky  Bear. 

Well,  little  monkeys,  by  the  time  another 
letter  gets  to  you,  Christmas  will  be  there. 
God  alone  knows  how  hard  Daddy  will  reach 
out  for  you  all  In  his  heart  during  that  time. 
In  a  way  It  will  be  a  sad  Christmas.  But 
only  in  a  selfish  way.  In  a  better,  more 
meaningful,  way,  it  will  be  one  of  our  best 
Chrlstmases,  for  our  little  family  Is  giving 
of  Itself  to  the  world.  We  are  sacrificing,  you 
and  I.  for  the  good  of  other  people,  and  that 
is  truly  Christlike. 

•  •••••• 

Last  night,  on  Christmas  Eve,  I  went  down 
town  to  a  Catholic  service.  There  were 
children  everywhere,  and  there  was  a  Santa 
Glaus,  slant  eyes  and  all.  I  saw  a  small 
child  that  reminded  me  of  another  child  I 
know,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
unlllng.     But  you  know,  the  mother  read 


what  was  In  my  eyes  and  brought  the  child 
over  to  me.  I  picked  it  up,  sat  it  in  my  lap 
and  held  It,  and  for  a  wonderfully  warm 
moment  East  and  West  were  one  in  heart. 

It  was  a  wonderful  Christmas.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that.  Before  I  fell  asleep,  I 
had  to  cry  a  little.  But  even  as  I  did  so,  I 
knew  I  did  not  cry  out  of  sorrow  or  self-pity. 
I  cried  because  my  heart  was  so  full  of  hap- 
piness and  gratitude  that  it  could  not  hold 
it  all.  I  was  sublimely  happy  liecavise  I  have 
had  the  three  of  you. 

However,  my  post  is  a  bit  quieter  than 
others.  Last  night,  for  exsimple,  we  showed  a 
movie  in  the  market  and  that  helps  keep 
things  quiet  because  the  local  VC  (Viet- 
cong)  like  to  see  the  movies,  too.  Strange 
thing  to  sit  there  in  the  night,  a  pistol  in 
your  hand,  and  laugh  at  animated  cartoons 
with  members  of  the  VC. 

At  the  moment,  the  war  does  not  go  well. 
You  read  enough  about  that.  I  feel  that 
there  is  too  much  talk  of  despair.  I  warned 
you  of  that  before  I  left.  You  may  remem- 
ber. Above  all,  this  Is  a  war  of  mind  and 
spirit.  And  it  Is  a  war  which  can  be  won 
no  matter  what  present  clrcvunstances  are. 
For  us  to  despair  would  be  a  great  victory 
for  the  enemy.  We  must  stand  strong  and 
unafraid  and  give  heart  to  an  embattled 
and  confused  people.  This  cannot  be  done 
if  America  loses  heart. 

At  the  moment,  my  heart  is  big  enough 
to  sustain  those  around  me.  Please  don't 
let  them,  back  where  you  are,  sell  me  down 
the  river  with  talk  of  despair  and  defeat. 
Talk  instead  of  steadfastness,  loyalty,  and 
of  victory — for  we  must  and  we  can  win. 
«  »  •  •  • 

I  must  admit  that  there  are  many  mo- 
ments of  frustration  in  Vietnam.  Ineptness. 
dishonesty,  lack  of  spirit,  confusion,  and 
laziness — to  name  only  a  few.  But  that  Is 
exactly  why  we  are  here.  It  Is  exactly  in 
places  and  In  circumstances  such  as  this 
that  communism  gains  its  foothold.  Com- 
munism is  the  scavenger  of  the  upheaval  that 
comes  with  the  modernization  process  and 
the  age  of  rising  expectations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Much  sweat — and  I  am  afraid  much 
blood— remain  to  be  shed.  Progress  will  not 
be  dramatic.  It  will  be  in  fact  be  painfully 
slow.  One  of  our  biggest  enemies  will  now 
be  Impatience  and  despair  itself  •  •  *. 
»  •  •  •  • 

(His  last  letter,  dated  April  19,  1964)  *  •  • 
Chin  up.    See  you  later  ♦   •   •. 

(Edttor's  Note. — Mrs.  Spruill  has  not  let 
her  husband's  sense  of  responBlbility  die. 
By  personally  writing  U.S.  pharmaceutical 
firms,  she  arranged  for  free  medical  sup- 
plies to  be  sent  to  Cai  Son,  the  village  where 
Captain  Spruill  was  last  stationed. 

Last  month  Mrs.  Spruill  was  awarded  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  'in  recognition  of  her 
husband's  supreme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam  and 
of  his  resolute  and  reverent  support  of  the 
ideals  of  American  patriotism  as  exemplified 
In  his  letters.") 


On  Friday,  July  23,  1965.  and  Thurs- 
day, July  29,  Mr.  McCaffrey  broadcast 
two  fine  editorials  on  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  over  channel  7  in  Washington.  Al- 
though the  GI  bill  has  received  editorial 
commentary  from  across  the  Nation,  Mr. 
McCaffrey  presents  the  need  for  this  bill 
in  a  perspective  which  is  seldom  reported 
on  in  the  area  he  covered,  that  of  our 
national  goals  and  military  involvement. 

To  illustrate  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
McCaffrey's  commentaries  and  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  the  cold  war  GI 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  these  two  telecasts  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  telecasts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


What  action  does  the  House  and  its  Vet- 
erans' Committee  Intend  to  take  on  the  Yar- 
borough  GI  bUl? 

It  can  no  longer  be  called  a  cold  war  GI 
bin  because  the  draftees  going  into  Vietnam 
are  taking  part  in  a  hot  war. 

If  we  are  such  a  prosperous,  fat,  happy 
Nation  with,  as  the  President  bragged  yester- 
day, an  unequaled  52  months  of  prosperity, 
we  should  be  able  to  afford  to  treat  our  serv- 
icemen fairly  and  decently. 

Whether  we  do  or  not.  depends  on  what 
the  House  does  about  the  Yarborough  GI 
bUl. 


•NEWSCASTER  WITH  THE  FACTS" 
'JOSEPH  MCCAFFREY)  URGES 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  COLD  WAR  GI 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Joseph  McCaffery,  a  newscaster  in  the 
Washington  area,  has  a  reputation  for 
being  a  "newscaster  with  the  facts."  He 
is  one  of  the  finest  reporters  of  the  news 
in  television,  and  has  acquired  a  large 
following  among  those  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  his  nightly  telecasta 


(By  Joseph  McCaffrey.  July  23.  1965) 
One  of  the  strangest  things  in  Washing- 
ton   has   been    the    news   blackout   on    the 
cold  war  GI  bill. 

Little  or  nothing  had  been  written  about 
this  bill  before  the  Senate  on  Monday,  flnally 
approved  the  bill  which  Texas  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough  has  been  pushing  for  so  long. 
Since  Senate  passage  not  much  more  has 
been  written  about  it.  Actually,  there  is 
no  conspiracy  to  put  the  blanket  over  the 
cold  war  GI  bill.  The  thunder  of  silence 
that  greets  it  is  probably  in  keeping  with 
the  general  neglect  of  the  peacetime  draftee, 
yet  he  goes  into  the  shooting  war  In  Vietnam, 
or  may  be  shot  at  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
or,  perhaps,  be  shot  at  in  some  part  of  the 
world  where  at  this  very  moment  there  Is 
no  shooting,  but  soon  may  be.  The  Yar- 
borough bin,  passed  on  Monday,  would  flll 
the  gap  left  by  the  expiration  of  the  Korean 
war  GI  bill.  The  next  step  is  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Although  there  is 
no  Inclination  on  the  part  of  editors  and 
commentators  to  push  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
there  is  a  huge  lobby  forming  to  support  It: 
The  thousands  and  thousands  of  veterans 
who  would  benefit  from  it,  but  most  Impor- 
tant It  has  something  else  behind  It:  public 
conscience,  which  recognizes  that  we  must 
provide  for  the  men  who  are  now  being  sent 
into  combat. 

It  is  this,  in  the  end  which  will  force  action 
on  the  Yarborough  bill  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(By  Joseph  McCaffrey.  July  29,  1965) 
Now  that  we  frankly  talk  of  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  as  a  war,  and  we  double  the  draft 
quotas,  with  the  possibility  that  It  may  be 
tripled  within  a  short  time,  it  is  time  to 
get  a  sman  beam  of  light  focused  on  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough's  cold  war  GI  bill.  The 
Senate  has  already  approved  this  bUl,  the 
House  has  given  no  Indication  that  It  Is 
Interested.  Yet  we  are  moving  to  a  wartime 
footing. 

We  are  stepping  up  the  draft  calls,  as  we 
did  when  we  started  the  long  haul  in  Korea, 
but  the  men  who  went  into  Korea  knew  that 
if  they  could  come  out  alive,  they  would  have 
the  same  GI  bill  benefits  which  veterans  of 
World  War  II  received. 

The  draftee  going  into  the  war  in  Vietnam 
doesn't  have  this  going  for  him.  nor  wUl  he 
be  able  to  carry  over  into  civilian  life  a 
GI  insurance  program,  because  there  is  no 
longer  any  GI  insurance. 

The  draft  has  been  called,  by  those  who 
have  studied  it,  basically  unfair.  There  have 
been,  and  there  probably  will  continue  to  be 
some  loopholes  through  which  thousands 
will  escape. 

But  what  about  those  who  are  caught  up 
In  the  draft? 

What  does  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 
Intend  to  do  about  them? 


'  QUIET  VICTORIES  ON  THE  FARM 
FRONT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  midst  of  great  national  and  inter- 
national crises,  our  country  has  experi- 
enced a  series  of  quiet  victories  on  the 
farm  front.  This  was  made  very  clear 
when  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  spoke  earlier 
this  week  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Farmers  Association  in  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  this  fine  speech  for  it  tells  so  well 
the  great  success  story  of  American 
agriculture  in  the  1960's.  As  Secretary 
Freeman  points  out,  the  Missouri  Farm- 
ers Association  operates  "from  the  prem- 
ise that  what  is  good  for  the  farm  fami- 
lies of  Missouri  and  the  Nation  is  good 
for  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association." 
Certainly,  MFA  deserves  our  high  praise 
for  benefiting  both  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by   Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville   L.    Freeman    Betore    the  Annual 
Convention    of    the    Missouri    Farmers 
Association,    Stephens    College    Audito- 
rium, Columbia,  Mo.,  August  2,  1965 
There    are    some    experiences    which — no 
matter  how  often   repeated — are   ever  new. 
and  revive  a  man's  zest  for  life  and  his  Joy 
in  it: 

Like  feeling  the  trusting  touch  of  the  hand 
of  a  little  child; 

Recognizing  the  voice  of  an  old  friend  by 
the  warmth  of  it; 

Seeing  the  haze  of  loveliness  that  wraps  it- 
self around  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  daughter; 
and. 

Seeking  to  match  the  Intense  concentra- 
tion of  an  inquisitive  boy. 

Another  of  these  always  refreshing  ex- 
periences is  looking  out  over  the  versatile 
and  vibrant  farmlands  of  the  Midwest  In  the 
midst  of  a  growing  season.  There  Is  always 
Inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  in  seeing  firsthand  the  combina- 
tion of  farmer  skills  with  nature's  gifts  that 
results  In  the  miracle  we  know  as  food 
abundance. 

So  I  find  It  good — good  Indeed— to  be  with 
you  In  this  place,  at  this  time.  Thank  you 
for  inviting  me. 

Pour  years  have  gone  by  since  we  were  last 
together  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Association.  Since  1961  I  have 
come  to  know  the  membership  of  this  orga- 
nization better  than  I  did  then — many  of  the 
more  than  150.000  of  you  personally — all  of 
you  through  the  quality  of  your  organiza- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  leadership  you 
chose  for  It. 
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These  associations  and  observations  have 
led  me  to  two  conclusions  about  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Association. 

One  is  that  you  do  not  accept  progress  as 
Inevitable.  You  look  upon  progress  as  a 
process  demanding  Imagination  and  crea- 
tivity •  •  •  sensitivity  and  sensibility  •  •  • 
anticipation  and  dedication  •  •  •  and  plain 
hard  work. 

The  other  is  that  you  consistently  operate 
from  the  premise  that  what's  good  for  the 
farm  families  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation 
Is  good  for  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association. 
I've  seen  you  apply  this  principle  Internally. 
as  you  weighed  possible  immediate  advan- 
tages for  your  cooperative  enterprises  against 
the  potential  for  long-term  gains  and  in  the 
whole  of  Eigriculture;  and  I've  seen  you  apply 
It  in  helping  create  and  implement  national 
farm  and  food  policies  and  programs. 

For  establishing  and  following  these  com- 
mendable standards,  you  have  my  admiration 
and  respect. 

This  organization's  spirit  and  its  concept 
of  proper  priority — as  well  as  the  personal 
philosophy  and  abilities  you  have  recognized 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century — have  contributed 
to  making  your  Fred  Heinkel  an  internation- 
ally recognized  agricultural  leader. 

Fred  Heinkel  holds  the  dual  role  of  an 
architect,  and  a  builder,  in  the  food  and 
agriculture  policies  and  programs  of  the 
1960's. 

Few  commodity  programs,  now  or  in  the 
past,  have  records  of  performance  and  pop- 
ularity equalling  that  of  our  present  feed 
grains  program.  It  was  the  first  big  step  in 
bringing  farm  production  policy  into  har- 
mony with  the  era  of  abundance.  The  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  which  played 
a  major  part  in  the  creation  of  the  feed 
grains  program,  and  in  perfecting  it 
through  the  years  since  1961,  was  Fred 
Heinkel. 

Fred,  I  want  MFA  members  to  know  that 
no  one  has  done  more  for  American  agricul- 
ture through  this  period  of  almost  5  years 
than  you.  And  if  you  will  accept  a  personal 
tribute,  I  want  to  express  my  own  high  re- 
gard and  warm  affection. 

Earlier  I  recalled  it  has  been  4  years  since 
I  attended  an  annual  MFA  meeting.  At  that 
time  we  discussed  what  needed  doing  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  to  correct  Inequities 
that  were  denying  parity  of  Income  oppor- 
tunity to  our  farm  families  and  threatening 
the  destruction  of  the  free  enterprise  family 
farm  system. 

Since  then,  working  together,  we  have  cor- 
rected, and  we  have  innovated. 

We  have  broadened  the  avenues  of  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  social  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  rural  America — farm  and 
nonfarm. 

By  combining  the  abilities,  the  knowledge, 
the  resources  and  the  purposes  of  people 
and  government  we  have  moved  steacUly 
upward  on  a  number  of  fronts  from  the  low 
levels  of  1960. 

As  Al  Smith  once  said:  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

Farm  earnings  today  are  substantially  bet- 
ter than  they  were.  Realized  net  farm  income 
In  this  year  of  1965  is  now  expected  to  total 
$13.5  billion — the  highest  since  1953  and 
some  $1.8  billion  more  than  our  farm  fami- 
lies earned  in  1960. 

Today's  Income  is  better  than  that  of  1960 
because  we've  succeeded  in  moving  to  more 
equitable  farm  price  levels.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1960  the  average  return  to  farm- 
ers from  soybeans  was  $1.94  a  bushel.  This 
year  it  was  $2.72 — 78  cents  a  bushel  more. 

Here  are  some  other  early  summer  of  1960 
and  1965  comparisons: 

Corn:  $1.09  a  bushel  then,  $1.30  now. 

Hogs:  $16.20  a  hundredweight  then,  $22.70 
now. 

Cattle:  $21.70  then.  $33  a  hundredweight 
now. 


Lambs:  $20.10  then,  $25  a  hundredweight 
now. 

Wool:  45  cents  a  pound  then,  49  cents  a 
pound  now. 

All  hay:  $15.90  then,  $20  a  ton  now. 

Farm  spending  is  better  than  it  was.  The 
income  gains  are  reflected  in  improved  rural 
town  and  city  economies  as  sales  of  goods 
and  services  to  farmers  trend  upward.  Last 
year,  when  gross  farm  income  was  $4  billion 
over  the  total  of  1960,  farmers  increased 
their  expenditures  for  automobiles  by  over 
$600  million  and  boosted  other  expenditures 
for  capital  goods  and  machinery  by  another 
$400  million.  Better  living  on  the  farm 
means  better  living  in  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City, 
Detroit,  and  Rock  Island. 

Food  is  a  better  bargain  than  It  weis.  For 
the  millions  of  American  consumers,  food  is 
the  best  buy  they  find  In  retail  stores.  This 
year,  for  the  average  family,  food  costs  will 
lake  about  18.3  percent  of  income  after  taxes. 
In  1960,  food  required  20  percent — and  the 
diet  contained  less  beef.  If  the  same  per- 
centage of  Income  were  being  spent  for  food 
in  1965  as  consvuners  were  spending  in  1960. 
they  would  have  $7  billion  less  to  spend  on 
other  things. 

Food  distribution  Is  better  than  it  was. 
We're  doing  a  much-improved  Job  of  making 
our  food  abundance  cover  the  whole  of  our 
society — our  families  requiring  public  as- 
sistance, and  our  school  children.  The 
USDA's  food  programs  are  now  reaching  over 
40  million  American  adults  and  youngsters 
each  year.  The  volume  of  food  distributed 
through  these  domestic  programs  has  in- 
creased from  900  million  pounds  in  1959-60 
to  2.1  billion  pounds  in  1964-65.  In  addi- 
tion, a  growing  volume  of  food  is  moving 
into  the  homes  of  low-income  families 
through  commercial  channels  under  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Farm  exports  are  better  than  they  were. 
Sales  of  agricultural  commodities  overseas 
are  expected  to  reach  a  new  record  of  $6.1 
billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  will  be 
the  second  year  in  a  row  with  farm  exports 
in  excess  of  $6  billion,  as  compared  with 
$4.5  billion  in  fiscal  1960.  This  means  more 
than  better  markets,  better  incomes,  for  farm 
families — It  means  expanded  Job  and  income 
opportunities  in  the  areas  of  processing  and 
shipping — and  it  makes  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  a  favorable  balance  of  pasrments. 
From  a  humanitarian  standpoint  and  from  a 
commercial  standpoint  the  expanded  utili- 
zation of  American  food  and  fiber  abroad 
contains  the  greatest  opportunity  for  maxi- 
mum use  of  our  great  food  production  plant. 
In  this  effort  there  is  need  for  the  facilities 
and  the  skills  of  our  cooperatives,  and  the 
Interest  demonstrated  by  MFA  is  most 
welcome. 

The  supply-demand  relationship  is  better 
than  it  was.  Surpluses  are  down.  Carry- 
over stocks  of  grain  by  the  end  of  the  year 
will  be  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  mid- 
1950's,  which  means  greater  farm  price  stabil- 
ity and  a  cut  in  storage  and  handling  costs 
for  taxpayers. 

We  can  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  these 
achievements. 

What  we've  done  in  the  past  4  years  is 
proof  it  is  possible  to  base  a  reasonable, 
progressive,  serviceable  food  and  agricultural 
policy  on  a  concept  of  abundance  rather  than 
scarcity,  benefiting  producers  and  consumer 
alike. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  have  achieved  full 
parity  in  Income  opportunity  for  our  ade- 
quate, commercial  family  farms  or  that  rural 
America  as  a  whole  is  moving  ahead  in  Job 
and  other  opportunities  as  rapidly  as  it  must 
to  reach  our  goal  of  parity  of  opportunity. 
But  we're  on  the  right  track. 
Whether  we  stay  on  it  depends  upon  the 
decisions  the  Congress  makes  this  month  on 
legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue— with  a  variety  of  improvements — the 


policies  that  have  provided  fuel  for  the  steady 
progress  made  since  1960. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  legislative 
proposals  are  not  designed  to  maintain  the 
Btatxis  quo.  While  incorporating  the  dy- 
namic parts  of  our  past  experience,  the  om- 
nibus farm  bill  Is  designed  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  an  agricultural  plant  and  a 
family  farm  economy  that  will  respond  to 
the  potentials  of  the  future. 

The  same  mechanisms  that  made  things 
better  than  they  were  are  not  necessarily 
sufficient  to  make  them  better  than  they  are 

Enactment  of  forward-looking  legislation 
is  mandatory  to  a  forward-moving  rural 
economy,  a  forward-moving  national  econ- 
omy. 

Failure  to  act  will  be  catastrophic  to  both. 

Studies  made  by  the  Congress,  by  univer- 
sity economists,  and  others  agree  that  if  we 
fail  to  extend  our  farm  commodity  programs 
we  will  quickly  experience  a  decline  of  as 
much  as  50  percent  from  the  current,  still 
Inadequate  net  farm  income  level. 

Anyone  can  understand  a  50-percent  pay 
cut,  and  its  Impact  upon  the  individual 
family  directly  affected.  But  let  me  turn 
your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Nation,  to  what  such  a  blow  to  the 
farm  economy  would  mean  to  the  whole  of 
the  country's  economic  well-being. 

A  quick  look  at  the  farm  credit  situation  is 
most  revealing: 

On  January  1,  1966,  the  total  farm  debt 
amounted  to  $36  billion.  That's  45  percent 
more  than  it  was  Just  5  years  ago.  It  is 
nearly  200  percent  over  the  farm  debt  total 
of  1950. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep,  personal  concern  to 
the  farm  families  who  owe  it.  It  should  also 
be  a  matter  of  both  hvunanltarlan  and  eco- 
nomic concern  to  nonfarmers,  because  If 
farm  families  cannot  pay  It,  city  families 
are  going  to  be  In  trouble,  too. 

The  debt  situation  in  agriculture  Is 
neither  better,  nor  worse,  than  in  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  Farm  debt  has  in- 
creased at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  debt 
of  corpKjratlons,  and  at  a  somewhat  slower 
rate  than  consumer  debt  and  private  non- 
corporate debt. 

Indications  are  that  the  sharp  rise  in 
farm  debt  is  not  due  to  the  use  of  credit  as  a 
substitute  for  income. 

Rather,  the  Increase  has  resulted  largely 
from  borrowing  by  farmers  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  operations,  and  borrowing 
by  young  farmers  becoming  established  on 
adequate  family  farms.  And  comparatively 
few  of  them  are  having  debt  difficulties  bo 
far — this  fact  is  made  clear  by  the  excellent 
record  made  by  farm  lending  Institutions  In 
collections  from  1961  through  1964.  and  the 
near-record  low  levels  of  delinquencies  and 
forecloBiires. 

If  we  succeed  in  maintaining  the  farm  in- 
come gains  of  the  past  4  years;  if  we  continue 
our  already  significant  progress  toward  full 
parity  of  income  opportunity  for  the  oper- 
ators of  the  growing  numbers  of  adequate 
family  farms,  the  farm  debt  situation  is  not 
likely  to  cause  serious  difficulties  for  most 
farmers,  for  the  communities  which  provide 
them  with  goods  and  services,  or  for  the 
\u-ban  factory  workers  dependent  upon  rural 
markets  for  a  substantial  share  of  their 
employment. 

However,  a  sharp  decline  in  farm  income 
resulting  from  failure  to  continue  construc- 
tive farm  and  food  policies  and  programs 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  upset  the 
entire  rural  credit  structure.  It  would  de- 
prive farmers  of  the  ability  to  borrow  or  to 
repay  the  massive  debt  load  they  carry  today 
It  would  mean  wholesale  foreclosure  and 
liquidation.  It  would  mean  rural  chaos  that 
would  quickly  infect  the  entire  economy 
Once  again  newspapers  would  repeat,  in 
headlines,  the  old  adage  that  depressions  are 
farm  led  and  farm  fed. 


The  times  of  truly  great  tragedy  in  rural 
America  have  been  the  times  of  mass  fore- 
closures. In  this  community  and  in  others 
across  the  land,  scars  stUl  remain  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  last  time  an  accelerated  down- 
grading of  the  value  of  a  man,  his  family, 
and  his  farm  made  it  impossible  for  the 
family  farmer  to  make  the  payments  on  his 
mortgage. 

The  stakes  are  big  this  month  as  the  Con- 
gress prepares  to  act  on  the  Great  Society 
farm  program.  If  it  is  enacted  into  law, 
we  can  look  forward  to  steady  progress,  and 
It  wouldn't  be  unreasonable  at  all  to  antici- 
pate in  the  next  4  years  a  repeat  of  the  thou- 
sand-dollar gain  in  realized  net  income  per 
farm  of  the  last  4  years. 

But — if  we  fail  to  build  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  the  programs  and  the  progress  of 
the  1961-65  period,  the  outlook  will  be  grim 
indeed.  If  failure  to  adopt  reasonable,  pur- 
poseful legislation  brings  a  drop  in  net  farm 
income  from  the  current  level  down  to  Jtist 
$6  billion  a  year,  every  American  will  suffer. 
In  that  event  the  efficient  family  farm  struc- 
ture that  now  ranks  among  the  wonders  of 
the  modern  world  would  be  wiped  out.  No 
one  can  predict  what  might  replace  it.  but 
the  food  abundance  and  fair  prices  con- 
sumers now  accept  as  casually  as  the  air  they 
breathe  would  be  gravely  threatened. 

If  we  fall  to  respond  to  both  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  opportunity  contained  in  the 
food  and  agriculture  bill  now  before  our 
Congress,  we'll  appear  In  the  coloring  book 
of  history  painted  thoughtless  and  indiffer- 
ent— perhaps  even  ruthless. 

I  believe  in  the  positive  approach — and  so 
do  you,  or  you  couldn't  face  up  to  the  year- 
alter-year,  season-after-season  hazards  of 
farming. 

I  can  sense  a  growing  realization  among 
all  the  people  of  our  country  that  they  have 
a  good  thing  going  for  them  in  the  policies 
and  programs  that  give  rural  America  sta- 
bility and  sound  growth  prospects;  give  ur- 
ban America  an  abundance  of  good  food  at 
fair  prices;  and,  give  the  hungry  of  the 
world  not  only  a  source  of  food,  but  a 
fountain  of  know-how  that  can  improve  their 
ability  to  feed  themselves. 

If  that  realization  comes  to  fiower  in  terms 
of  constructive  legislation  this  month,  the 
prospects  are  excellent  that  the  twin  goals  of 
parity  of  income  for  the  adequate  family 
farm  and  parity  of  opportunity  for  all  of 
rural  America  can  be  reached  by  the  end 
of  the  sixties. 
Let's  keep  our  wagon  hitched  to  that  star. 


copious  domestic  problems  and  follow  the 
Russian  example  of  a  mature  revolution. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tain Red  Chinese  imperialism.  To  those 
who  doubt  this,  to  those  who  raise  the 
dogmas  laid  down  by  military  leaders 
about  wars  in  Asia.  Life  has  an  answer: 

If  It  is  dogmas  we  need,  America  has  some 
good  ones:  The  belief  that  America  has  a 
purpose  as  well  as  interests  In  the  world, 
that  the  purpose  and  the  Interests  are  not 
regional  but  global,  and  that  American  free- 
dom cannot  be  protected  at  the  cost  of  those 
whose  freedom  we  have  promised  to  defend. 
Vietnam  is  the  place  where  these  beliefs  once 
more  are  put  to  the  test. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  Life  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Means  BtrsiNSSs  in  Vietnam 


SITUATION   IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Life  mag- 
azine has  this  week  summed  up  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  in  an  editorial, 
"Johnson  Means  Business  In  Vietnam," 
which  clearly  outlines  the  nature  of 
America's  goal: 

Russian  communism,  a  generation  older 
than  Chinese,  was  contained  in  Europe  by 
20  years  of  Western  force  and  firmness  and 
is  now  beginning  to  look  more  like  a  version 
of  Russian  national  Interest  than  the  un- 
appeasable firebrand  it  once  was. 

The  implication  there  is  clear,  but  it 
is  spelled  out  nonetheless.  Life  points 
out  that  Asia's  Red  tyrants  are  aging 
and  that  their  successors — 
will  be  inevitably  Infiuenced  by  the  Inherited 
structure  of  their  world.  If  they  see  a  string 
of  victories  behind  the  openings  ahead,  with 
the  West  in  wavering  retreat,  they  will  be 
more  revolutionary  than  their  predecessors. 
If  their  prospect  Is  Instead  one  in  which  the 
rim  of  Asia  Is  a  strongly  guarded  homeland 
of  free  and  prospering  people,  the  younger 
Reds   may   choose   to   concentrate   on   their. 


"This  Is  really  war,"  said  President  John- 
son. But  not  a  "national  emergency";  that 
he  refused  to  declare.  A  similar  ambivalence 
marked  his  whole  report  to  the  people  on 
his  much  publicized  full-dress  review  of 
our  Vietnam  policy  last  week. 

Vietnam  Is  enough  of  a  real  war  so  that 
he  has  doubled  the  draft  call  to  35.000  a 
month  and  Is  now  sending  another  50,000 
troops  to  support  the  deteriorating  Viet- 
namese resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
rejected  the  immediate  call  up  of  reservists 
and  saw  no  present  need  for  civilian  belt- 
tightening.  Our  national  war  aim  Is  per- 
haps more  resolute  but  still  defensive:  to 
prevent  Communist  domination  of  Asia. 
Unchanged  also,  though  more  emphatic,  is 
our  readiness  for  "unconditional  discussions 
with  any  government  at  any  place  at  any 
time."  In  sum.  the  President's  prescrip- 
tion for  Vietnam  is  a  marked  intensifica- 
tion of  what  we  are  already  doing — i.e.,  more 
of  the  same. 

"More"  means  deeper  Involvement  In  a 
remote  and  tragic  land  where  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  are  in  fact  al- 
ready dying — over  400  since  February  1. 
Their  death  places  have  names  like  Phu  Bal. 
Dansmg.  Ban  Me  Thout.  Kontum.  Plelku. 
These  place  names  may  someday  be  chis- 
eled on  monuments  In  Michigan  and  Kan- 
sas, under  those  other  names,  once  also 
thought  exotic,  like  Chateau-Thierry.  An- 
zlo.  Tarawa,  Pusan. 

"The  same"  means  that  any  further  es- 
calation of  the  conflict  will  be  by  steps  as 
carefully  measured  as  in  the  past.  We  fight, 
says  Johnson,  to  force  or  Induce  a  negotiated 
settlement,  not  to  Invite  "an  expanding 
struggle  with  consequences  that  no  one  can 
perceive."  This  caution,  coupled  with  his 
renewed  apjjeals  for  peace  Initiatives  from 
other  nations  and  from  the  U.N.,  may  dis- 
arm some  critics  of  the  morality  of  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy,  especially  those  from  abroad. 
But  while  It  leaves  the  President  still  in 
control  of  all  the  options  on  the  escalation 
ladder,  it  does  not  answer  certain  other 
doubts  about  the  practical  effectiveness  of 
that  policy.  Some  of  the  Congressmen  who 
support  it  do  so  with  more  fatalism  than 
conviction.  For  in  this  kind  of  war,  more 
of  the  same  may  not  be  enough. 

"Americans  do  not  like  long,  Inconclxislve 
wars.  This  Is  going  to  be  a  long,  incon- 
clusive war."  The  words  are  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
in  1962.  "Son,  don't  ever  get  yourself  bogged 
down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia."  The  words  are 
attributed  to  General  MacArthur  on  his 
deathbed  and  often  quoted  by  Lyndon  John- 
son himself.  These  two  dogmas  have  Im- 
planted a  seed  of  defeatism  in  the  American 
mind. 

It  is  part  of  the  long-war  dogma  that  you 
can't    beat   guerrlUas    without   great    man- 


power superiority,  the  minimum  ratio  being 
something  put  as  high  at  10  to  1.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  decimated  by  casualties 
and  desertions,  is  now  three  times  the  known 
strength  (about  165,000)  of  the  Vietcong. 
If  American  troops  were  to  redress  the  nu- 
merical ratio,  it  would  take  over  a  million  of 
them.  Even  if  these  troops  were  to  pacify 
the  entire  surface  of  South  Vietnam,  so  runs 
the  long-war  dogma,  Ho  Chi  Minh's  "Jungle 
Marxism"  would  go  on  bvunlng  underground 
like  a  mine  fire. 

From  this  glum  prospect  the  MacArthur 
dogma  Jogs  loose  a  positive  fear:  that  the 
"bogging  down"  of  American  troops  on  the 
Asian  mainland  is  an  actual  aim  of  Com- 
munist long-term  strategy.  It  would  drain 
and  pin  down  their  No.  1  enemy  and  clear 
the  road  for  aggression  elsewhere.  As 
Walter  Lippmann  keeps  arguing,  the  United 
States  cannot  police  the  entire  world,  and 
southeast  Asia,  where  U.S.  security  is  not  di- 
rectly threatened,  is  a  bad  place  to  commit 
U.S.  power.  Says  Senator  Russell,  head  of 
the  Armed  Services  Conunittee  and  no  ad- 
vocate of  withdrawal,  "I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  strategic,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  be  gained  by  our  In- 
volvement" in  Vietnam. 

These  dogmas,  fortunately,  have  not  gov- 
erned President  Johnson's  decisions. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  guerrilla  tactics  are  indeed 
successful  in  the  countryside,  but  they  still 
require  him  to  avoid  pitched  battles,  which 
he  would  lose  against  superior  United  States - 
Vietnamese  firepower.  They  are  much  less 
xisef  ul  against  the  big  cities  without  which  he 
cannot  conquer  South  Vietnam.  Moreover. 
Ho's  accumulation  of  small  victories  has  been 
compounded  by  some  Pentagon  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  this  war,  particularly  as  to  timing. 
Because  of  the  reluctant  and  creeping  pace 
of  our  commitment,  we  have  generally  op- 
posed Ho  with  too  little  and  too  late. 

The  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam  is  much 
deeper  now.  Oxir  men  already  have  combat 
missions  which  they  are  rapidly  learning  to 
make  more  effective.  The  buildup  of  five 
major  bases,  toward  control  of  the  entire 
east  coast,  is  of  dimensions  not  seen  in  Asia 
since  the  Korean  war.  The  air  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  have  many  scores  of  richer 
targets  on  their  tigenda  before  the  possibility 
of  Chinese  intervention  (or  more  Russian 
aid)  need  deter  us.  Ambassador  Lodge  re- 
sumes his  post  vsrith  ideas  for  a  new  program 
than  can  rekindle  both  the  vUlagers'  military 
resistance  and  their  political  hope. 

As  for  Communism's  grander  strategy,  it 
Is  of  coxirse  Impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  fight  tjrranny  at  all  times  and  In  all  places. 
But  It  Is  perfectly  possible  to  contain  Red 
Chinese  Imperialism  if  we  so  decide. 

Russian  communism,  a  generation  older 
than  Chinese,  was  contained  in  Europe  by  20 
years  of  Western  force  and  firmness  and  is 
now  beginning  to  look  more  like  a  version 
of  Russian  national  interest  than  the  unap- 
peasable firebrand  it  once  was.  The  Com- 
munist tyrants  of  Asia  are  now  old  men — 
Mao  Tse-tung,  71;  Ho,  75 — soon  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  generation.  The  strategies 
of  this  generation  will  be  Inevitably  in- 
fluenced by  the  Inherited  structure  of  their 
world.  II  they  see  a  string  of  victories  be- 
hind the  openings  ahead,  with  the  West  in 
wavering  retreat,  they  will  be  more  revolu- 
tionary than  their  predecessors.  If  their  pros- 
pect is  instead  one  in  which  the  rim  of  Asia 
Is  a  strongly  guarded  homeland  of  free  and 
prospering  people,  the  younger  Reds  may 
choose  to  concentrate  on  their  copious  do- 
mestic problems  and  follow  the  Russian  ex- 
ample of  a  "mature"  revolution. 

However  that  may  be,  this  Is  no  time  for 
defeatism  about  Asia.  China  Is  not,  either 
now  or  inevitably,  a  superpower  dominating 
her  neighbors;  only  their  fear.  Induced  by 
American  withdrawal,  could  make  her  so. 
The  President  refuses  to  speculate  whether 
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the  Vietnam  war  will  last  for  "months — or 
years — or  decades."  and  such  speculation  Is 
Indeed  bootless  until  our  new  commitment 
there  has  shown  its  military  results. 

If  It  Is  dogmas  we  need.  America  has  some 
good  ones:  the  belief  that  America  has  a  pur- 
pose as  well  as  Interests  In  the  world,  that  the 
purpose  and  the  Interests  are  not  regional 
but  global,  and  that  American  freedom  can- 
not be  protected  at  the  cost  of  those  whose 
freedom  we  have  promised  to  defend.  Viet- 
nam Is  the  place  where  these  beliefs  once 
more  are  put  to  the  test. 


THE   175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  endorse  the  resolution  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Magnuson,  of  Washington,  establishing 
August  4  as  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Day  in 
commemoration  of  the  175th  birthday 
of  this  great  armed  force  and  humani- 
tarian service. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  always  been  of 
great  personal  interest  to  me.  Four 
months  prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor I  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard,  my 
first  duty  being  that  of  ships'  cook.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  I  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  and  have  now  the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  captain  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  beneficent  pres- 
ence of  the  Coast  Guard.  We  know  of 
its  unceasing  efforts  to  provide  a  greater 
measure  of  safety  to  all  who  travel  on  or 
over  the  sea.  Its  extensive  lifesaving 
network  has  saved  many  thousands  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  property. 
Thousands  of  Rhode  Island  boatmen 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Coast 
Guards  work.  In  the  past  year  alone, 
the  Coast  Guard  was  responsible  for  sav- 
ing or  rescuing  from  peril  more  than 
130,000  persons  and  the  value  of  ships 
and  cargo  saved  was  nearly  $1  billion 
or  approximately  two  and  one-half  times 
the  Coast  Guard's  annual  budget.  That 
is  a  very  good  return,  Indeed,  for  the 
American  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Besides  serving  the  noble  cause  of 
safety  at  sea.  the  Coast  Guard  is  hard 
at  work  expanding  our  knowledge  of  the 
sea  upon  which  our  future  survival  may 
depend.  Its  highly  trained  port  security 
organization  stands  ready  to  protect  our 
waterfronts  and  harbors  from  hostile 
action  in  the  event  of  emergency,  and 
its  approximately  32.000  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  maintain  themselves  in 
a  state  of  constant  military  readiness  to 
serve  with  the  Navy  should  the  need 
arise. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Coast  Guard 
demonstrated  its  readiness  to  respond  to 
emergencies  by  dispatching,  at  the  Navy's 
request,  17  of  its  82-foot  patrol  boats  to 
help  counter  North  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
supply  Communist  Vietcong  units  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

As  our  country's  oldest,  continuous, 
seagoing  military  service,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  the  distinction  of  having  taken 
part  in  every  major  war  in  which  our 
Nation  has  been  engaged.  In  World  War 
n.  the  Coast  Guard's  men.  ships  and 
planes  gave  an  excellent  account  of 
themselves  in  every  theater  of  opera- 
tion.    Many  a  Coast  Guardsman  never 


returned  to  his  home  and  loved  ones. 
Some  lie  buried  In  lonely  graves  in  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  They  have  left  us 
a  heritage  of  valor  which  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

For  myself,  I  remember  with  pride 
that,  in  1957,  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Spar  returned  to  her  home  port  of  Bris- 
tol, R.I.,  after  completing  the  first  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  North  American 
Continent  by  an  American  vessel.  This 
was  a  significant  event  in  the  history  of 
navigation.  By  her  action,  the  Spar  ful- 
filled the  dream  of  navigators  since  the 
time  of  the  Cabots  to  find  an  eastward 
passage  across  the  top  of  the  continent. 

Along  with  my  fellow  Americans  I  say : 
Congratulations  Coast  Guard  on  your 
175th  birthday.  The  prayers  and  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  go  with 
you  for  many  additional  years  of  reward- 
ing service  to  country  and  humanity. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS  WILL 
USE  YOUTHFUL  COMMITMENT 
AND    SERVICE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  Vice  President  Humphrey  de- 
livered a  moving  address  to  young  Gov- 
ernment interns  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  White  House  seminar.  He  praised 
this  new  generation  for  restoring  the  ex- 
citement of  dialog  and  questioning  to 
America's  college  campuses. 

Large  numbers  of  young  people  now 
are  active  in  campus  intellectual  fer- 
ment, unselfish  in  commitments  to  social 
justice,  and  willing  to  devote  productive 
years  to  .service.  These  youthful  quali- 
ties, the  Vice  President  concludes,  create 
the  climate  for  such  national  efforts  as 
the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA — and  now  the 
National  Teacher  Corps. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  this  excel- 
lent assessment  of  the  state  of  America's 
young  people.  I  feel  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thot 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  this  morning 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  White  House 
seminar. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
this  group  for  each  of  the  past  3  years. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  are  pleased  to 
have  your  services,  if  only  for  one  summer. 
Even  in  so  short  a  time  you  can  make  signif- 
icant contributions  here  In  Washington.  And 
I  think  you  will  gain,  too — if  only  from  see- 
ing Just  how  things  work  here.  I  hope  you 
win  put  this  experience  to  good  use.  At  the 
risk  of  sounding  like  a  commencement 
speaker,  I  will  say  that  your  generation  faces 
great  tasks  and  that  you  will  need  all  the 
experience  and  knowledge  you  can  get. 

We  are  surrounded  today  by  a  technology 
which  Is  still  In  Us  Infancy. 

Information  Is  already  running  ahead  of 
our  ability  to  use  It. 

International  political  crises  can  develop 
and  involve  the  entire  world  In  the  time  It 
used  to  take  for  an  ambassador  to  a  small 
country  to  draft  his  longhand  report  on  a 
local  uprising. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world  Is  poor  and  seek- 
ing to  break  through,  by  whatever  means,  to 
something  better. 

We  have  wealth  and  power  to  do  great 
work — or  to  destroy  ourselves. 


The  point  I  want  to  make  this  morning 
may  seem  self-evident.  But  It  bears  repeat- 
ing. 

The  point  Is  this:  That  this  Nation  and 
world  will  survive  and  prosper  only  if  indi- 
vidual man  can  control  the  great  forces 
moving  about  us. 

As  society  becomes  Increasingly  compli- 
cated— and,  therefore,  by  necessity,  increas- 
ingly organized — there  Is  danger  of  losine 
sight  of  the  Individual. 

It  Is  precisely  In  such  a  complex  society 
that  the  Individual's  needs  are  greatest.  And 
it  is  in  such  a  society  that  we  need  men  and 
women  able  to  exercise  Individual  Judgment 
and  to  take  Individual  Initiative. 

That  is  why  this  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  giving  each  child  entering  life  full, 
equal,  and  free  opportunity  for  personal  ful- 
fillment, while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  general  welfare. 

We  seek  to  create  an  environment  where 
each  American  can  contribute  to  and  share 
in  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition. 
We  seek  to  create  an  environment  In  which 
each  man  may  and  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  all  men.  This  Is  the  goal  of  the 
Great  Society. 

But  we  will  not  reach  that  goal  by  govern- 
ment Initiative  alone.  It  will  only  be 
reached,  finally,  by  the  commitment,  Involve- 
ment, and  action  of  Individual  Americans, 
each  working  where  he  Is. 

Is  our  American  society  today  a  society  ol 
Individual  Involvement?  Or  Is  It,  as  some 
have  charged,  a  society  of  Individual  aliena- 
tion? 

The  test  Is  what  Is  happening  around  us — 
by  the  signs  and  symptoms.  I  think  the 
signs  and  symptoms  are  positive.  I  think 
they  give  us  reason  for  hope  and  confidence 
concerning  the  fate  of  Individual  man  as 
well  as  our  society  In  general. 

There  Is  no  question.  In  fact.  In  my  mind 
that  your  generation  is  Indeed  a  generation 
of  involvement. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  seen  in  ac- 
tivity and  ferment  on  campuses  across  our 
country.  This  should  not  be  cause  for  worry. 
What  is  happening  Indicates  that  the  excite- 
ment of  dialog  and  questioning  has  returned 
to  the  campus. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  had  a 
college  generation  of  apathy  and  com- 
placency— a  generation  of  people  who  simply 
didn't  care  about  much  except  their  own 
comfort  and  security,  a  generation  moved 
by  the  herd  Instinct.  But  apathy  and  com- 
placency are  not  the  mark  of  your  genera- 
tion. 

The  fact  Is  that  more  and  more  young 
Americans  are  devoting  their  productive 
years  to  service. 

Some  people  call  this  "do-goodlsm."  But 
let  me  say  that  I  pray  the  day  never  comes 
In  our  country  when  a  man's  best  efforts 
to  aid  his  fellows — to  "do  good" — are  re- 
jected. 

Our  young  people  are  not  selfish.  The 
young  people  of  America  know  that  life  Is 
better  for  them  than  it  was  for  their  par- 
ents. They  know  for  certain  that  It  Is  much 
better  than  it  was  for  their  grandparents. 
But  they  are  not  saying  to  themselves  and 
others.  "Let's  Just  keep  it  for  ourselves." 

This  generation,  the  President  has  s.iid. 
may  well  become  known  as  the  volunteer 
generation. 

More  than  10.000  young  volunteers  are  now 
serving  In  the  Peace  Corps.  More  than  3,000 
hfive  already  returned.  And  more  than  100,- 
000  have  asked  to  participate  In  this  bold 
and  idealistic  experiment. 

When  VISTA — the  volunteers  In  service  to 
America — was  launched,  more  than  3,000  in- 
quiries were  received  from  young  people  on 
the  first  day  of  business. 

These  were  volunteers  for  Jobs  without 
great  financial  reward,  for  hard  and  often 
thankless  service. 
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Nothing  sums  up  this  life  better  than  a 
letter  written  by  Robert  Rupley,  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  killed  earlier  this  year: 

"Apathy.  Ignorance  and  disorganization 
are  the  things  we  want  to  eliminate  •  *  • 
No  volunteer  can  hope  for  absolute  success, 
nor  can  he  even  expect  limited  success  to 
come  easily.  In  many  ways  the  life  of  the 
volunteer  who  sincerely  seeks  to  effect  prog- 
ress Is  miserable.  That  may  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  hearty  recommendation  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  if  we  as  enlightened  people  Ignore 
the  moral  and  economic  poverty  of  the  unen- 
lightened, we  really  slight  the  challenges  and 
needs  of  the  modern  world." 

The  civil  rights  movement  is  surely  more 
than  anything  else  a  product  of  the  courage 
and  vision  of  a  better  America  held  by  the 
students  who  first  tried  to  be  served  In  a 
segregated  public  facility. 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago,  but  It  was  only 
last  year  at  this  time  that  the  Congress 
responded  to  this  moral  challenge  and  passed 
the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  challenge  has  not  gone  unanswered 
here  in  Washington. 

President  Johnson.  In  two  memorable 
speeches — first  before  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  again  at  Howard  University — 
called  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination  In 
voting,  and  faced  directly  the  deeper  and 
more  profound  effects  of  systematic  discrimi- 
nation on  the  social  and  family  life  of  the 
American  Negro. 

This  Congress  will  shortly  respond  to  the 
first  of  the  President's  calls  when  the  voting 
rights  bill  becomes  law. 

But  the  burden  of  guilt  and  shame — a 
burden  of  every  American — will  not  be  purged 
until  the  dignity  and  self-respect  that  Is  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  citizen  has  been 
returned — returned  to  those  Americans  who 
have  suffered  for  so  long  under  second-class 
citizenship. 

Your  generation  has  taken  this  cause,  has 
accepted  It,  Is  fighting  for  it. 

Now,  President  Johnson  has  proposed  a 
Teacher  Corps  to  attract  young  people  to 
the  crisis  areas  of  education. 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  enable  talented 
young  people  and  experienced  teachers  to 
work  where  they  are  most  desperately 
needed — In  areas  of  chronic  unemployment 
and  poverty  and  the  ghettos  of  our  urban 
centers. 

Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  will  offer 
hope  to  those  without  hope.  The  Teacher 
Corps  can  offer  promise  that  there  can  be  a 
new  day — with  hard  work  and  enlightened 
encoiu-agement — such  as  Is  now  being  dem- 
onstrated In  Project  Head  Start,  which  makes 
each  young  child  an  experiment  into  a  better 
tomorrow. 

Yes,  this  American  generation  has  Involved 
Itself  In  the  struggles  for  world  peace,  for 
equal  rights,  and  equal  opportunity,  for  so- 
cial Justice. 

What  does  this  renaissance  of  Involvement 
mean? 

Most  Importantly  I  believe  that  It  signals 
the  return  of  the  American  spirit  that  was 
described  by  John  Adams  as  "one  of  public 
happiness" — a  spirit.  In  the  words  of  Adams, 
"that  possessed  the  American  colonists  and 
won  the  Revolution  even  before  It  was  fought 
•  *  •  a  spirit  which  Is  reflected  In  the  life. 
In  participation  of  public  discussion  and 
public  action.  The  spirit  of  public  happiness 
Is  a  Joy  In  American  citizenship,  in  self- 
government.  In  self-control.  In  self-dlscl- 
pllne.  in  dedication." 

The  public  business  ought  not  to  be  a 
gloomy  business.  We  are  talking  about  the 
business  of  a  great  people  essentially  optimis- 
tic, outgoing.  Idealistic,  and  enthusiastic. 

The  spirit  that  John  Adams  talked  about 
remains  alive  today. 

For  democracy  to  work,  the  Individual 
must  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  course  his 
country  Is  following,  and  he  must  know  that 
his  desires  and  efforts  do  make  a  difference. 


This  generation  has  reafllrmed  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Individual  In  the  cooperative 
effort  of  all  men  to  improve  our  society. 

So,  as  I  conclude,  let  me  salute  you  for 
your  involvement  in  the  future  of  yoiu*  coun- 
try and  the  world.  It  will  be  yotu'  responsi- 
bility sooner  than  you  think. 


DRURY  brown  on  aerial  BOMB- 
ING IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Drury 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  News,  always  writes 
with  keen  Insight  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  editorial  of  July  20  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Blackfoot  News,  July   20,   1965] 
It's  for  Their  Own  Good 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  stories  to  come 
out  of  war-torn  South  Vietnam  was  that 
written  by  Associated  Press  Writer  John  T. 
Wheeler  and  carried  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Blackfoot  News  Monday.  July  19. 

It  told  of  how  the  noncombatants  have 
become  the  victims  of  the  battle  that  our 
Air  Force  is  compelled  to  wage  in  that  tor- 
tured land. 

Ba  Gia  is  a  village  close  to  the  capital  of 
South  Vietnam.  Theoretically,  the  people 
of  the  village  are  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon. 

But  the  entire  populace  of  the  area  Is  In- 
filtrated with  an  element  of  the  guerrilla 
Vietcong.  Perhaps  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
population  secretly  hopes  the  Vietcong  will 
win  Its  war  of  revolution  with  the  Saigon 
Government. 

But  the  run  of  the  mill  population  un- 
doubtedly wishes  to  be  left  alone.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  is  Impossible.  A  government 
fort  is  nearby. 

When  not  strongly  patrolled  by  U.S.  troops, 
the  fort  Is  a  pushover  for  guerrilla  attack. 
The  Vietnamese  troops  fiee  or  are  slaughtered. 
The  Vietnamese  conunander  of  the  area  calls 
for  help  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Our  planes 
fly  over  the  town  and  plaster  it  with  bombs 
and  napalm  Jelly  to  fire  the  area. 

By  this  time  the  guerrillas  are  long  gone. 
The  only  Inhabitants  are  noncombatants. 
They  are  the  ones  that  are  blown  to  pieces 
or  are  incinerated  by  the  flaming  napalm. 
When  the  Vietnamese  commanders  are 
satisfied  the  area  has  been  saturated  suf- 
ficiently, they  move  In  with  U.S.  advisers, 
and  if  he  can  overcome  the  handicaps  placed 
by  the  military,  a  reporter  like  John  Wheeler 
or  Malcolm  Brown. 

In  his  poignant  report,  Wheeler  told  of  en- 
tering the  smoldering  ruins  of  a  house  that 
contained  the  remnants  of  wedding  decora- 
tions. On  the  floor  of  another  gutted  house 
was  a  can  of  cooking  oil  with  the  clasped 
hands  emblem  of  the  U.S.  Aid  program. 

But  the  Inmates  of  the  village  looked  at 
the  Americans  with  hate  In  their  eyes.  With 
the  Innate  decency  of  most  Americans,  those 
servicemen  and  observers  must  have  cringed. 
How  do  you  convince  people  like  these 
villagers  that  the  battle  we  are  waging  for 
them  Is  for  their  own  good? 

D.R£. 


The  Washington  Post  made  such  a 
comment  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
last  Sunday,  August  1,  in  which  it  com- 
mended the  bill's  author  for  the  care  and 
the  detail  with  which  he  has  held  the 
hearings  on  this  question.  As  the  edi- 
torial notes,  the  bill  "is  not  a  cure- 
all  to  the  dreadful  situation  in  this  coim- 
try  which  makes  possible  nearly  5,000 
homicides  and  8,000  suicides  with  guns 
each  year."  But  Senator  Dodd  certain- 
ly focused  the  national  attention  on  a 
problem  heretofore  generally  overlooked, 
not  in  any  fanatic  way  but  in  a  spirit  of 
amity  toward  our  sportsmen  and  gun 
collectors  and  all  who  have  a  legitimate 
use  of  firearms. 

Such  signal  service  deserves  the  kind 
of  approbation  which  this  editorial,  and 
the  many  with  which  the  Washington 
Post  has  preceded  it,  gives.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Dodd's  Hearings 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has  performed 
a  distinctive  service  in  the  lengthy  hear- 
ings on  his  bill  to  limit  the  mail-order  sale 
of  firearms.  Both  advocates  of  gun  control 
and  their  opponents  had  ample  opportvmlty 
to  expound  their  views.  As  a  result  some 
modifications  have  been  made,  but  the  bill 
remains  Intact  and  should  be  promptly 
passed  when  It  comes  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator's  bill  Is  not  a  cure-all  to  the 
dreadful  situation  In  this  country  which 
makes  possible  nearly  5,000  homicides  and 
8,000  suicides  with  guns  each  year.  It  Is, 
however,  a  sensible  step  that  is  rightly  In 
the  purview  of  the  Federal  Government; 
a  step  one  could  not  Imagine  being  blocked 
In  the  grief -filled  days  when  the  Nation  dis- 
covered its  President  had  been  murdered  by 
a  weapon  shipped  unquestlonlngly  to  a  man 
with  a  history  of  mental  Illness. 

We  hope  Federal  legislation  will  encourage 
local  legislation  throughout  the  Nation  to 
achieve  registration  of  all  firearms  and  to 
limit  the  ownership  of  these  weapons  to 
persons  over  21  who  have  not  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  and  who  have  passed  a  test  dem- 
onstrating their  knowledge  of  the  safeguards 
to  be  observed  In  using  firearms. 

Opponents  of  gun  legislation  keep  return- 
ing to  the  argument  that  It  will  Infringe  the 
rights  of  citizens  In  a  free  society,  but  It  is 
a  hollow  claim.  When  the  second  amend- 
ment was  drafted  this  country  was  largely 
unsettled  wilderness  and  for  many  a  gun 
was  as  necessary  as  is  a  refrigerator  today. 
Our  crowded  urban  civilization  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  indiscriminate  proliferation  of 
firearms  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  gun  fanciers. 


SENATOR  DODD'S  GUN  LAW 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1592,  the  gun  control  law 
introduced  by  Senator  Dodd,  I  am  always 
interested  in  the  comments  of  the  press 
on  the  matter. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  U.S.  ARMY  MATE- 
RIEL COMMAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  August  1  marked  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command.  The 
function  of  this  Command  is  to  perform 
the  basic  logistics  mission  of  the  Army, 
including  research,  development,  pro- 
curement, production,  supply  and 
maintenance.  This  is  a  large  job  and 
it  has  been  done  well.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  a  more 
thorough  description  of  the  Command's 
activities  to  date. 
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Accelerated  response  to  the  Army's 
need  for  better  weapons,  equipment  and 
supplies  has  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command.  New 
levels  of  effectiveness  and  economy  have 
been  reached  from  research  and  develop- 
ment through  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion, and  streamlining  and  improving 
both  in-house  operations  and  relation- 
ships with  American  science  and  inr 
dustry. 

In  terms  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
cost  reduction  program.  AMC's  dollar 
savings  have  far  exceeded  its  established 
goal  for  the  third  successive  year.  Al- 
though final  figures  have  not  been  com- 
piled. Gen.  Prank  S.  Besson.  Jr.,  com- 
manding general  of  AMC.  estimates  that 
AMC  will  show  a  savings  of  more  than 
$500  million  during  fiscal  year  1965 
against  a  goal  of  $433,330,000. 

During  fiscal  year  1965  AMC  total 
military  and  civilian  manpower  de- 
creased 5  percent  from  172.500  to  163.000. 
From  an  original  of  278  local  and 
regional  facilities  taken  over  from  the 
Army's  Technical  Services  in  1962.  AMC 
has  reduced  its  nationwide  network  of 
Installations  and  activities  to  191. 

Approximately  800  individual  orga- 
nizational consolidations  were  accom- 
plished during  fiscal  year  1965  to  reduce 
installation  support  costs.  These  actions 
ranged  from  unifying  of  maintenance 
operations  on  a  single  installation  to  the 
placing  of  two  or  more  installations  im- 
der  a  single  management. 

AMC's  ability  to  react  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively was  put  to  a  test,  when  UB. 
troops  were  dispatched  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Initial  weapons  and  equip- 
ment support  for  U.S.  troops  was  accom- 
pUshed  through  AMC's  automatic  supply 
support  machinery,  based  upon  predeter- 
mined requirements  for  type  and  size  of 
the  force  involved.  This  automatic  sup- 
port was  rated  effective  in  all  respects. 

Experience  in  Vietnam  and  the  recent 
approval  of  the  Army's  first  Airmobile 
Division  have  given  a  new  sense  of  ur- 
gency to  AMC's  development  of  new 
Army  aircraft  and  aircraft  support.  In 
addition  to  a  continuous  program  to 
adapt  and  Improve  existing  aircraft  and 
equipment  to  meet  requirements  in  Viet- 
nam, AMC  has  stepped  up  its  research 
development  and  procurement  activities 
over  the  past  12  months  to  meet  the 
Army's  overall  air  support  needs. 

Among  major  aircraft  actions  during 
fiscal  year  1965  was  the  Initiation 
of  multlyear  procurement  of  a  new  light 
observation  helicopter.  Other  aircraft 
achievements  have  Included  two  XV-5A 
vertical  short  takeoff  and  landing  lift- 
fan  research  aircraft  evaluation;  first 
flight  test  of  the  XV-9A  experimental  hot 
cycle  helicopter,  and  other  aircraft  with 
increased  weapon  loads  to  serve  as 
escorts  for  transport  helicopters.  Other 
action  was  taken  on  both  land  and  sea 
to  increase  our  advantage  militarily  In 
Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  supplying  US.  forces  at 
home  and  abroad.  AMC  furnished  sup- 
port to  80  national  and  International  or- 
ganizations under  the  international  lo- 
gistics programs.  The  AMC  has  helped 
with  coproduction  in  both  Italy  and  Ger- 
many.   They  have  sent  to  these  countries 


both  tanks  and  armored  personal  car- 
riers, resulting  In  aid  abroad  and  In- 
dustrial production  at  home. 

The  AMC  this  year  established  the 
Army  industrial  material  information 
liaison  office  program — AIMILO — to  in- 
crease competition  for  the  Army's  pro- 
curement dollar  through  providing  In- 
dustry with  long-range  advance  plan- 
ning procurement  Information — APPI — 
on  future  Army  military  needs. 

AMC's  continuing  drive  to  improve  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  Army  weapons 
and  equipment  was  highlighted  over  the 
past  year  by  the  widespread  application 
of  the  zero  defects  concept,  a  program 
designed  to  motivate  all  personnel,  from 
executive  to  shop  workers,  to  be  more 
quality  conscious. 

Other  significant  actions  during 
AMC's  third  year  as  the  Army's  consoli- 
dated source  of  supplies  and  equipment 
include : 

Development  of  a  lightweight — 44 
pounds — atomic  clock  which  measures 
time  down  to  a  ten-billionth  of  a  second, 
used  for  setting  frequencies  on  radios, 
tracking  of  missiles  and  satellites,  and 
synchronization  of  radars. 

Development  of  a  Morse  code  reader, 
the  size  of  a  cigarette  pack,  that  plugs 
into  an  Army  radio  and  makes  Morse 
code  as  easy  to  read  as  an  electric  sign- 
board. 

Completion  of  scheduled  overseas  de- 
ployment of  new  family  on  FM  radios, 
four  general  purpose  vehicles,  and  the 
Sergeant,  Pershing,  and  Hawk  missiles. 

In  an  anniversary  message  to  AMC 
personnel.  General  Besson,  who  has 
headed  AMC  since  its  inception  in  1962, 
cogently  summed  up  the  aims  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command : 

Our  support  for  the  soldier  in  the  field — 
from  Korea  to  Berlin,  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  Vietnam — la  on  schedule.  The 
weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies  we  are 
providing  are  worthy  of  the  men  who  use 
them.  ThlB  Is  no  time,  however,  to  rest 
upon  our  laurels.  As  the  pace  quickens, 
the  mounting  demands  upon  our  skills  and 
experience  must  be  met  by  each  of  us  with 
determination,  dedication,  and  with  a  real 
sense  of  urgency. 


THROWING  AWAY  EXPORT 
MARKETS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
commercial  news  service  Comtel.  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Reuters,  the  English  news 
service  with  a  bureau  here  in  Washing- 
ton, carried  a  story  on  Tuesday.  August 
3,  that  a  Russian  trade  delegation  has 
arrived  in  Canada  to  study  two-way 
trade  with  the  Canadians. 

Significantly,  the  eight-man  delega- 
tion headed  by  the  Eteputy  Minister  for 
Foreign  Trade,  Includes  top  Russian 
wheat  experts  and  the  itinerary  of  the 
party  includes  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and 
other  Canadian  wheat  centers. 

The  party  is  said  to  be  studying  all 
aspects  of  trade  with  Canada  but  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  central  concern  Is  wheat. 
The  Russians  are  In  the  market  for  a 
continuing  supply  of  wheat,  as  our  own 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  indicated 
some  time  ago.  Their  experts,  like  ours, 
see  clearly  that  there  will  be  the  con- 


tinuing necessity  for  a  number  of  years 
for  Russia  and  the  Eastern  bloc  nations 
to  buy  wheat  by  the  millions  of  tons. 

The  Russian  trade  mission  Is  in  Can- 
ada, with  no  plan  to  come  to  the  United 
States  which  has  an  800  million  bushel 
wheat  stock  on  hand,  millions  of  idle 
wheat  acres,  and  economically  depressed 
wheat  producers.  They  will  ignore 
American  wheat  stocks  because  If  they 
seek  to  buy  wheat  in  this  country  they 
will  be  confronted  with  shipping  require- 
ments and  excess  shipping  charges  which 
make  the  product  of  our  farmers  as  much 
as  10, 11.  12.  and  even  15  cents  per  bushel 
more  expensive  than  Canadian  wheat. 

In  the  wheat  marketing  year  which 
closed  about  July  1.  Russia  and  Eastern 
European  nations  purchased  from  Can- 
ada, Argentina,  Australia,  and  France  an 
estimated  5.6  million  tons  of  wheat,  or 
better  than  200  million  bushels,  worth 
nearly  $350  million. 

The  United  States  did  not  get  any  of 
this  business  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  Russians  are  now  bypassing  us:  an 
administration  ruling  In  1963,  that  50 
percent  of  any  wheat  sold  to  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  even  though  sold  for  cash  on 
normal  commercial  terms,  must  be  moved 
in  American  ships. 

U.S.  shipping  charges  are  con- 
siderably above  world  shipping  rates 
because  our  higher  standard  of  living 
calls  for  higher  wages  for  our  maritime 
workers. 

Shipping  rates  on  wheat  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Black  Sea  ports  is 
$18  per  ton  on  American  vessels  and 
$9.25  per  ton  of  foreign  vessels.  This 
amounts  to  48  cents  per  bushel  on  U.S- 
flag  vessels  and  25  cents  per  bushel  on 
foreign  ships — a  difference  of  23  cents 
per  bushel. 

This  means  that  on  a  large  cargo, 
shipped  50  percent  In  American  bottoms, 
U.S.  wheat  would  cost  the  Russians  or 
Eastern  European  Importers  11 '/2  to  12 
cents  per  bushel  more  than  Canadian  or 
other  competitors'  wheat.  This  Is  in  a 
market  on  which  fractions  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  determines  the  sale.  One  cent  per 
bushel  on  the  Eastern  bloc's  purchases 
last  year  would  have  amounted  to  $1.5 
million.  An  11  cent  differential  would 
have  meant  a  difference  of  $16.5  million. 
The  Export  Control  Act  to  which  this 
50-percent  American  shipping  ruling  has 
been  administratively  attached  actually 
provides  that  no  restrictions  can  be  put 
on  the  ordinary  conunerclal  sale  of 
American  agricultural  commodities  ex- 
cept for  security  or  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons. Yet,  a  determination  was  made 
in  1963  that  it  was  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  make  wheat  sales  to  Russia. 

The  fact  is  that  the  shipping  restric- 
tion was  concocted  for  domestic  political 
reasons  and  Is  one  of  the  most  irrational, 
self-defeating  regulations  ever  devised. 
It  results  In  our  farmers  losing  an  export 
market  for  at  least  $100  million  worth 
of  wheat  annually,  and  a  loss  of  that 
much  In  our  balance-of -payments  effort. 
At  the  same  time.  It  does  nothing  to 
strengthen  our  maritime  workers  since 
It  gives  them  50  percent  of  no  business. 

Until  November  1963.  all  commercial 
U.S.  wheat  exports — wheat  exports  out- 
side of  food  for  peace  under  Public  Law 


480 were  exempt  from  the  50-percent 

provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
In  other  words  commercial  wheat  could 
be    shipped    in    western    ships    where 
available  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  with- 
out regard  to  the  fiag  of  the  vessels. 
When   the  Soviet  Union  came   to  the 
United  States  to  buy  wheat  In  the  fall  of 
1963,  the  administration  in  authorizing 
such  exports,  applied  50  percent  U.S.-fiag 
shipping  requirements  under  authority 
of  the  Export  Control  Act.     This  was 
done  even  though  the  business  transac- 
tions were  strictly  commercial,  and  were 
in  no  way  related  to  Public  Law  480  or 
involved  any  unusual  credit   or  credit 
guarantees.    The  obvious  reason  for  the 
move  was  to  make  the  wheat  sales  more 
acceptable  to  the  maritime  workers  and 
leaders.     Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the 
provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
intended   to    apply    for    food-for-peace 
Public  Law  480  shipments,  were  applied 
to  a  U.S.  commercial  export  transaction. 
There  is  no  such  requirement  imposed 
on  any  other  commodity  sold  to  Russia 
or  Eastern  Europe.     We  can  sell  them 
steel,  autos,  trucks,  industrial  machinery, 
or  anything  else  except  strategic  mate- 
rials and  move   them  without  restric- 
tion, in  foreign  vessels  at  world  freight 
rates.   No  commodity  except  the  farmers' 
wheat — a  foodstuff  that  carmot  be  shot 
in  guns  or  used  to  manufacture  critical 
war  implements,  is  impeded  by  this  Il- 
logical regulation. 

During  the  confusion  that  followed 
the  application  of  U.S.  shipping  pref- 
erence provisions  to  Russian  wheat  pur- 
chases. It  was  discovered  that  no  branch 
of  the  Government  had  authority  to  ab- 
sorb the  U.S.  freight  rate  differentials  on 
the  commercial  exports.  Therefore  the 
extra  cost  of  the  shipping  requirements 
was  to  have  been  borne  by  the  buyer — 
in  this  case,  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Russians 
flatly  refused  to  accept  the  additional 
cost,  or  to  tolerate  the  discrimination. 
The  issue  was  finally  solved  in  part  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultxire's  ac- 
ceptance of  an  extra  high  bid  for  export 
subsidy  on  the  Durum  wheat  included  in 
the  total  sales  contract.  Only  half  of 
the  total  sales  volume  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  had  been  originally  discussed  by  the 
Russians  was  realized.  The  remaining 
2  million  tons  of  potential  wheat  sales 
went  on  the  shoals  of  the  50-percent 
shipping  requirement.  Our  competitors 
picked  up  this  business. 

The  U.S.  nonliner  fleet  presently  de- 
rives 90  percent  of  its  business  from  Pub- 
lic Law  480  food-for-peace  shipments, 
three-quarters  of  that  in  wheat.  While 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  is  carrying  only 
8  or  9  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports,  it 
is  carrying  38  percent  of  all  U.S.  wheat 
exports.  The  American  wheat  economy 
is  already  providing  substantial  business 
to  U.S.-flag  shipping  under  Public  Law 
480.  Commercial  wheat  exports  should 
not  be  impeded  by  noncompetitive  U.S.- 
flag  shipping  requirements. 

The  effect  of  the  50-percent  U.S.-flag 
shipping  requirement  Implemented  in 
1963  on  validated  licenses  to  export 
wheat  to  Russia  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  has  been  most  costly  to 
the  American  economy  this  year.  Since 
July  1,  1964,  Russia  has  purchased  from 


our  competitors  in  other  countries  for 
cash  payment  more  than  1.4  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  in  addition  to  what 
she  imFKjrted  the  previous  year.  These 
purchases  included  1.4  million  tons  from 
Argentina,  25,000  tons  from  Canada, 
750,000  tons  from  Australia,  and  325,000 
tons  from  France.  No  purchases  have 
been  made  by  the  Russians  from  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  other  East  European 
countries  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  East  Germany 
have  purchased  more  than  2,840,000  tons 
of  wheat  since  July  1,  1964,  from  these 
same  countries  and  Mexico.  The  United 
States  again  has  not  shared  at  all  in 
these  sales. 

U.S.  grain  exporters  and  market  de- 
velopment ofiBcers  have  testified  that 
U.S.  wheat  sales  could  have  been  made, 
and  Indeed  may  still  be  made,  to  Soviet 
bloc  buyers  if  our  delivered  price  can 
be  competitive  with  other  exporting 
countries.  This  has  not  been  possible 
because  of  the  dramatically  higher  ocean 
freight  rates  associated  with  50  percent 
use  of  U.S.-fiag  "tramp"  ships  compared 
with  open  market  rates,  which  are  50  to 
100  percent  higher  than  comparable 
foreign  rates. 

The  imfortunate  effects  of  50-percent 
shipping  in  connection  with  the  licensing 
requirement  has  been: 

First.  Lost  opportunities  in  making 
wheat  export  sales  for  dollars  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  improve 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Second.  Increased  pressure  of  unsold 
wheat  stocks  on  our  wheat  producers 
and  Government  agencies. 

Third.  The  result  that  the  require- 
ment has  yielded  our  merchant  marine 
50  percent  of  no  business. 

Expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
has  been  declared  to  be  In  our  national 
interest.  Yet  we  have  defeated  this  de- 
cision by  an  unworkable  shipping  re- 
striction. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
develop  means  of  supporting  the  U.S. 
nonliner  merchant  fleet  without  requir- 
ing U.S.-flag  shipping  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  any  agricultural  exports  fl- 
nanced  under  U.S.  Government  credit 
guarantees.  Such  a  subsidy  proposal 
might  be  patterned  after  the  principles 
involved  in  the  direct  subsidy  system  in 
effect  for  the  U.S.  liner  fleet.  The  pro- 
posal might  Include  the  provisions  that 
the  50-percent  rule  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  could  still  continue  on  Public 
Law  480  shipments,  but  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  commercial  transactions.  A  di- 
rect subsidy  should  enable  the  U.S.  non- 
liner shipping  companies  to  capture  a 
fair  share  of  U.S.  commercial  export 
transportation  without  preferential 
guarantees. 

The  U.S.  merchant  fleet  now  carries 
only  8  or  9  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  ex- 
port business  as  compared  to  over  30 
percent  30  years  ago.  There  will  be  a 
strong  appeal  to  somehow  increase  the 
business  volume  on  U.S.-flag  shipping  in 
working  out  the  new  merchant  marine 
policy  mentioned  by  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  elimination  of  50-percent  U.S. 
shipping  from  commercial  agricultural 


exports  would  not  in  any  way  adversely 
affect  our  merchant  marine  because  no 
such  business  can  now  be  done  where 
the  requirement  is  in  effect.  In  fact, 
the  following  benefits  would  accrue  to 
our  overall  economy  if  we  were  to  re- 
move the  shipping  restrictions: 

First.  Improvement  in  our  balance  of 
international  pajmients  from  increased 
competitive  commercial  exports — par- 
ticularly grain  including  primarily 
wheat.  Any  .freight  payment  to  foreign 
shipping  in  cormection  with  such  possi- 
ble exports  would  be  vastly  more  than 
offset  by  dollar  receipts  in  payment  for 
the  exported  commodities. 

Second.  Increased  jobs  for  our  long- 
shoremen, and  business  for  our  docks, 
from  increased  exports;  as  well  as  for 
interior  transportation  via  railroads, 
trucks  and  barges. 

Third.  Increased  farm  income  and  re- 
duced Government  costs  for  storage  of 
grain  surpluses  and  for  farm  production 
adjustment  programs. 

I  do  not  oppose  support  of  our  mari- 
time fieet.  I  do  not  oppose  the  cargo 
preference  provisions  applicable  to 
Public  Law  480  shipments,  enacted  as  a 
matter  of  maritime  policy.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  a  direct  subsidy  to  our 
nonliner  fleet. 

We  should,  however,  end  the  unwise 
effort  to  use  the  Export  Control  Act  for 
an  unintended  purpose,  resulting  in  loss 
of  trade,  jobs  and  export  income  rather 
than  in  any  gains  for  anyone — farmers, 
shippers  or  maritime  workers.  We 
should  certainly  question  a  restriction 
that  undercuts  a  basic  foreign  policy 
decision.  A  new  wheat  marketing  year 
has  just  started,  Mr.  President. 

Considerable  wheat  has  already  been 
harvested.  The  brigade  of  combines 
which  moves  from  Texas  north  through 
the  wheat  country  cutting  and  threshing 
our  abundance  of  the  "staff  of  life"  has 
started  the  trek  north. 

The  new  crop  is  expected  to  run  bet- 
ter than  11/4  bUlion  bushels.  We  wUl  use 
about  half  of  it  for  food  and  seed. 

American  farmers  could  market  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  it  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  Russia — to  say  noth- 
ing of  China— If  we  could  somehow  per- 
suade the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the    maritime    industry.    Including    its 
labor  force,  to  give  up  this  "50  percent 
of  nothing"  regulation  that  Is  now  en- 
forced only  against  an  agricultural  com- 
modity and  only  against  the  coimtries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the   1964-65  marketing  year 
the  Communist  world  purchased  12  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat,  or  approximately  450 
million  bushels.    Trade  experts  estimate 
that  Red  bloc  purchases  will  be  as  large 
in  the   1965-66  marketing  year.     The 
Russians  are  now  obviously  in  Canada 
to  start  negotiating  for  the  needed  sup- 
ply.   They  also  estimate  that  the  United 
States  could  get  2  million  tons  minimum 
of  such  a  volume  of  business,  or  at  least 
75  million  bushels,  were  It  not  for  our 
self-defeating    discriminatory    shipping 
restriction. 

The  determination  has  already  been 
made  that  sales  of  food  to  the  Eastern 
bloc  nations  Is  in  the  national  Interest. 
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The  regulation,  therefore,  is  not  in  ex- 
istence for  security  or  to  further  our 
foreign  policy. 

Even  though  there  is  no  basis  in  law 
for  it,  if  this  regulation  was  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  the  U.S.  maritime  fleet, 
and  to  the  maritime  workers  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  matter  might  be  debatable. 

But  there  are  absolutely  no  sales  of 
wheat  under  the  existing  regulations 
Everyone  involved  in  the  United  States — • 
farmers,  oiir  internal  transportation 
system,  dockworkers,  sailors,  fleet  own- 
ers, and  the  Nation — are  losing  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  regulation. 

In  the  name  of  commonsense.  Mr. 
President,  let  the  administration  set 
aside  this  foolish  restriction  that  bene- 
fits no  one  and  hurts  the  entire  national 
economy. 

The  review  underway  by  the  Export 
Advisory  Commission  and  Interagency 
Committee  of  executive  agencies  should 
not  take  a  fortnight  to  complete.  The 
extent  of  the  wheat  crop  in  northern 
hemisphere  countries  will  be  known  very 
soon,  suppHes  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  known  in  each  country,  importers  will 
know  the  extent  of  the  purchases  they 
must  make,  and  the  pattern  of  interna- 
tional transactions  to  provide  1965-66 
wheat  supplies  in.  each  nation  will  begin 
to  take  shape. 

Every  dollar  in  wheat  trade  we  lose 
because  of  delay  will  have  to  be  charged 
to  folly — the  sheer,  indefensible  folly  of 
insisting  on  50  percent  of  nothing — that 
50  percent  of  no  sales  move  in  American 
bottoms. 

Let  me  conclude  by  repeating  that  I 
am  prepared  to  support  direct  assistance 
to  our  maritime  industry.  We  ought  to 
assist  the  industi-y  in  building  an  efiB- 
cient  fleet.  I  am  not  calling  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  as  it 
applies  to  Public  Law  480  shipments. 

I  am  calling  only  for  the  termination 
of  a  regulation  that  benefits  no  one  and 
does  serious  damage  to  the  American 
farmer,  our  balance  of  payments  and  the 
American  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  into  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  July  12  issue  of  Foreign  Agri- 
culture by  Mr.  Raymond  loanes,  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
dicating that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
opportunity  to  sell  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wheat  to  the  Eastern  bloc  of 
nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMMTJNiST  Wheat-Buying  Now  a  Big 
Factor  in  World  Trade — Almost  40 
Million  Tons  of  Free  World  Wheat  Have 
Been  Shipped  to  Communist  Countries  in 
THE  Last  4  Years.  Mainly  From  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  United  States 

(By  Raymond  A.  loanes,  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service) 
Large-scale  buying  of  free  world  wheat  by 
Communist  countries  has  become  a  new, 
major  factor  in  international  grain  trade.  It 
is  affecting  production  patterns  in  some  ex- 
porting countries.  It  is  bolstering  incomes 
of  commercial  wheat  growers,  particularly 
those  In  Canada  and  Australia.  And  it  is  a 
development  which  could  well  be  with  us  for 
a  number  of  years  to  come. 


West-East  movement  of  wheat  In  the  4 
fiscal  years  1961-64  amounted  to  almost  40 
million  metric  tons — 1,440  million  bushels. 
This  large  export  volume  compares  with  the 
1964  U.S.  wheat  crop  of  1,290  million  bushels. 

Demand  for  Western  wheat  has  come  from 
all  Communist  "camps." 

Red  China  has  been  the  leading  buyer,  its 
imports  totaling  over  615  million  bushels  In 
1961-64.  Other  countries  in  the  Chinese 
orbit — Albania.  North  Korea,  and  North  Viet- 
nam— took  about  25  million  bushels  more. 

The  Soviet  Union  Imported  375  million 
bushels  for  its  own  use.  virtually  all  of  it  fol- 
lowing the  disastrous  crop  failure  in  1963. 
Other  Eastern  European  countries  (excluding 
Albania)  and  Cuba  were  customers  for  an 
additional  425  million  bushels. 

Free  world  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
tries in  the  current  1964-65  year,  though 
less  than  In  1963-64.  have  been  substantial 
Actual  shipments  for  the  full  year  are  esti- 
mated at  about  410  million  bushels,  of  which 
about  175  million  are  expected  to  go  to  Red 
China  and  countries  In  Its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, and  235  million  to  East  European  Com- 
munist countries  and  Cuba. 

Communist  buying  of  Western  wheat  has 
continued  at  a  lively  clip  in  recent  weeks. 
Part  of  these  new  purchases  are  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  1965-66. 

output  stimulated  by  communist  buying 
Of  the  4  year  1961-64  exports  of  1,440  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  United  States  furnished  273 
million,  or  19  percent.  Of  that  amount.  195 
million  went  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  65 
million  to  Russia  (most  of  it  in  1963-64), 
and  the  remainder  to  other  East  European 
countries. 

Canada  and  Australia,  however,  have  been 
the  big  suppliers.  Between  them  they  furn- 
ished 62  percent  of  all  the  wheat  moving 
to  the  Communist  world  in  1961-64.  Canada 
sold  547  million  bushels,  Australia  348  mil- 
lion. 

The  Communist  market  unquestionably 
has  helped  to  stimulate  increased  wheat 
production  In  these  two  countries.  Although 
some  of  the  stepped-up  output  has  come 
from  higher  per-r:cre  yields,  the  key  factor 
has  been  expanded  acreage.  Canada's  land 
In  wheat  last  year  was  30  percent  (7  million 
acres)  above  the  1955-59  level:  Australia's 
was  60  percent  (8  million  acres)  above  the 
average. 

Argentina's  acreage  expansion  has  been  a 
more  moderate  16  percent,  or  2  million  acres, 
above  average.  France's  land  In  wheat  last 
year  Just  about  equaled  the  1955-59  level. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  United  States, 
which  controls  wheat  acreage. 

Total  gains  In  wheat  production  in  the  five 
main  exporting  countries  in  1961-64  approxi- 
mate the  volume  purchased  by  Communist 
customers.  Cumulative  gains  over  the  1955- 
59  average  totaled  1.7  billion  bushels,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  1.4  billion  bushels  pur- 
chEised  by  Communist  countries.  In  other 
words,  new  demand  for  wheat  has  been  offset 
by  new  supply,  notably  In  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Probably  because  of  this  offset  In  demand- 
supply  factors.  Communist  buying  has  not 
disturbed  export  wheat  prices  to  any  per- 
ceptible extent.  For  example,  U.S.  annual 
computed  net  export  prices  of  No.  1  Hard 
Winter  wheat,  ordinary  protein,  at  gulf  ports, 
have  not  varied  since  1960  by  more  than  3 
cents  from  the  average  of  $1.74  a  bushel. 
(The  computed  next  export  price  Is  the  an- 
nual average  U.S.  domestic  wheat  price  at 
port  position  minus  the  annual  average  sub- 
sidy, or.  In  1964-65,  the  domestic  price  at 
port  position,  plus  25  cents — the  cost  of  the 
export  certificate,  minus  the  subsidy.) 

PURCHASES  expected  TO  CONTINUE 

These  are  the  statistical  outlines  of  West- 
East  wheat  trade  to  date.  But  what  about 
the  future  of  that  trade? 


Any  answer — and  it  obviously  cannot  be 
precise — depends  on  such  factors  as  weather, 
population  growth.  Communist  farm  poli- 
cies, and  cold  war  strategy. 

Eastern  Europe  learned  In  1963  that  there's 
many  a  slip  between  planting  time  and  har- 
vest. 

Russia,  in  particular,  was  plagued  by  bad 
weather.  That's  understandable.  Much  of 
Russia's  wheat  land  is  high  risk,  climati- 
cally. Most  of  the  country's  farming  area 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Canada.  Moscow 
is  almost  1,000  miles  closer  to  the  North  Pole 
than  Is  Minneapolis.  Growing  seasons  are 
short.    There  Is  an  extensive  semi-arid  zone. 

The  110  million  acres  planted  to  wheat  In 
the  New  Lands  area  are  especially  susceptible 
to  drought.  But  the  50  million  acres  in  the 
Ukraine,  Moldavia,  northern  Caucasus,  and 
elsewhere  also  suffer  occasionally  from  un- 
favorable temperatures,  insufficient  soil  mois- 
ture, and  other  hazards. 

Russia  also  must  worry  about  weather  in 
other  eastern  European  countries,  partic- 
ularly Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany, 
and  Cuba.  The  Soviet  Union  supplements 
wheat  supplies  of  these  countries;  it  fur- 
nished 395  million  bushels  in  1961-64.  Needs 
of  these  countries  increase,  of  course,  when 
bad  weather  hits  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 

SOVIET    yields    fluctuate 

A  review  of  Russia's  wheat  harvests  since 
World  War  II  shows  an  average  yield  of  11.5 
bushels  per  acre — as  against  21.2  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  period,  Russia  had 
one  extremely  good  year,  1958,  when  the  yield 
hit  13.9  bushels,  and  one  very  poor  season. 
1963,  which  brought  a  yield  of  only  9.4 
bushels.  This  yield  series,  based  on  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  rather 
than  official  Soviet  yield  figures,  shows  a 
cyclic  pattern.  The  peak  of  the  cycle  was 
reached  in  the  late  1950's.  The  trend  at 
present  appears  to  be  downward. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union's  huge 
wheat  acreage — 160  million  in  recent  years — 
provides  powerful  production  leverage.  For 
example,  the  difference  between  postwar  high 
and  low  wheat  yields  of  4.5  bushels  means, 
on  160  million  acres,  a  production  difference 
of  720  million  bushels,  or  over  2V^  times  as 
much  wheat  as  the  U.S.S.R.  purchased  from 
the  West  In  1963-64. 

With  two  or  three  good  crops  In  a  row, 
Russia  can  rebuild  reserves,  meet  domestic 
needs  and  commitments  to  other  Communist 
countries,  and  even  have  some  wheat  to  ex- 
port to  the  West,  as  has  been  the  case  some 
years.  But  if  crops  are  no  more  than  aver- 
age for  2  or  3  years,  and  exports  are  large, 
reserves  dwindle. 

Russia's  1964  crop  was  good,  but  did  not 
permit  full  replenishment  of  reserves.  The 
1965  crop  is  expected  to  be  poorer  than  the 
1964  outturn,  though  nowhere  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  1963  debacle.  Much  of  the  grain  Rus- 
sia currently  Is  purchasing  is  going  Into  re- 
serves or  is  being  purchased  for  shipment  to 
other  Communist  countries. 

Russia's  food  responsibilities  have  been  in- 
creasing. Its  population  increased  from  215 
million  in  1959-61  to  about  226  million  to- 
day, and  it  will  be  close  to  245  million  in 
1970.  Population  expansion  also  is  taking 
place  In  the  other  Communist  countries  and 
Cuba. 

All  these  people  are  critical  of  food  short- 
ages. They  want,  in  particular,  more  meat, 
milk,  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  and  other  high- 
cost  Items  than  they  have  been  getting. 

NEW    PLAN    AIMED    AT    BIGGER    CROPS 

The  Soviet  Government,  well  aware  of  this 
dissatisfaction,  has  announced  a  new  plan 
which  could  mean  bigger  harvests.  The  pro- 
gram, briefly,  would  step  up  prices  paid 
producers  and  give  them  special  Incentives 
to  exceed  quotas;  give  faiin  workers  more 
freedom  to  produce  crops  and  livestock  on 
privately  owned  plots;  let  management  have 
more  say  In  the  planning  and  carrying  out 


of  farm  operations;  and,  most  importantly, 
increase  the  total  investment  in  agriculture 
bv  71  billion  rubles  ($78.9  billion)  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  massive  fertilizer  pro- 
gram started  by  Khrushchev  has  been  largely 
continued.  Introduction  of  new,  superior 
wheat  varieties  is  apparently  proceeding  at 
a  good  pace. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  wheat  outlook  for 
Eastern  Europe  is  made  up  of  pluses  and 
minuses.  The  new  Soviet  farm  plan  could 
well  be  a  plus — though  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  earlier  plans  for  Improving 
Russian  agriculture  have  not  been  realized. 
Russia's  great  wheat-producing  potential  Is 
a  factor  favoring  the  Communist  side  of  the 
equation.  At  the  same  time,  population  is 
putting  ever-Increasing  pressure  on  supplies; 
reserves  are  relatively  low;  the  weather  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  always  capricious.  The 
possibility  is  strong  that  Eastern  Europe — 
as  a  whole — will  continue  to  import  free 
world  wheat  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

WEATHER    HAZARDOUS    IN    CHINA 

Communist  China's  wheat  problems  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

About  90  percent  of  Red  China's  produc- 
tion is  winter  wheat.  It  is  produced  in  a 
hlgh-weather-risk  area  that  takes  In  much 
of  north  China,  extending  southward  to 
central  Hunan  and  Kiangsl  Provinces,  and 
westward  to  central  Szechwan  Province  and 
the  western  boundary  of  Shensi  Province. 
Droughts  are  common;  but  so.  conversely,  are 
periods  of  unusually  wet  weather,  followed 
by  floods.  Insect  damage  and  loss  of  grain 
from  rust  occvu*  frequently. 

Much  of  the  spring  wheat  is  grown  in 
Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  but  the  growing  season  Is  short, 
freezes  are  common,  and  rainfall  Is  scant. 

Red  China's  agrlculttu-e,  even  more  than 
Russia's,  has  suffered  from  underinvestment 
and  overreglmentatlon,  but  the  situation  is 
improving.  More  public  funds  are  being 
channeled  into  agricultvu-e;  the  production 
team  of  20  to  30  families  is  replacing  the 
huge  communes;  and  peasants  are  being 
given  private  plots  and  encouraged  to  raise 
poultry,  hogs,  and  vegetables.  The  govern- 
ment also  has  begun  to  step  up  fertilizer 
production  and  Imports. 

Food  output  In  1964,  aided  by  more  favor- 
able weather,  was  the  best  in  several  years. 
But  the  1965  winter  wheat  crop  was  planted 
under  unfavorable  conditions;  drought  again 
is  a  menace.  The  harvest  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  smaller  than  the  one  harvested 
last  year. 

THE    POPULATION    PROBLEM 

China's  population  continues  to  soar.  In 
1951,  the  Communist  census  showed  583  mil- 
lion people.  In  1961  It  was  696  million.  This 
year  it  is  750  million,  and  by  1970  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  827  million. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  trying  to  re- 
strain the  stork.  It  has  established  birth 
control  clinics  throughout  the  country;  It 
has  authorized  abortion  divisions  In  hospi- 
tals. It  has  set  the  marriage  age  for  girls 
at  18  years  and  for  men  at  22,  but  has  en- 
couraged young  people  to  p>ostpone  marriage 
to  the  middle  and  late  20's — and  then  to 
adopt  family  planning  based  on  very  few 
children,  preferably  two.  But  as  Chou  En-lal 
himself  admits,  policing  such  matters  in 
rural  areas  Is  virtually  Impossible. 

The  Chinese  seem  to  be  resigned  to  con- 
tinued wheat  imports.  A  multi-year  agree- 
ment negotiated  with  Canada  calls  for  de- 
liveries of  grain  over  periods  of  more  than  1 
year.  Chinese  officials  also  have  indicated 
that  It  Is  official  economic  policy  to  import 
cheaper  grains,  including  wheat,  and  to  ex- 
port the  higher-priced  rice  and  soybeans. 

SELLING  RICE,   BUYING  WHEAT 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  re- 
ports that  Red  China's  rice  exports  have  ex- 
panded from  367,000  metric  tons  in  1961  to 


700,000  in  1964.  much  of  the  total  being  sold 
for  hard  currencies  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao, 
Malaysia,  West  Germany,  and  the  Benelux 
countries.  China  recently  sold  120,000  tons 
of  rice  to  Japan.  (China  also  has  bartered 
some  rice  with  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and  Cuba.) 

Selling  rice  and  buying  wheat  makes  sense. 
The  Chinese  sell  their  milled  rice  for  about 
$120  a  metric  ton  and  buy  wheat  for  about 
$70  a  ton.  The  caloric  values  are  close — 
363  calories  per  hundred  grams  for  milled 
rice  against  330  calories  for  whole-grain 
wheat. 

Future  West-East  movement  of  wheat 
probably  will  be  uneven.  Some  years,  as  In 
1963-64,  it  might  be  quite  large.  Or,  con- 
ceivably, it  might  be  rather  small.  But  bar- 
ring serious  deterioration  in  East-West  rela- 
tions, it  seems  likely  that  the  Communist 
countries  as  a  group  will  continue  to  be 
Importers  of  free  world  wheat. 


pendent  bureaucracies  that  had  developed 
in  the  sprawling  department  with  Its  150 
separate  programs  and  nearly  90,000 
personnel. 

Some  of  the  earlier  difficulties  and  frus- 
trations may  be  lessened  for  Mr.  Gardner, 
however,  first  because  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  department  and  its  problems,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  Congress  Is  now  putting  the 
final  touches  on  a  measure  that  will  give 
him  three  additional  assistant  secretaries. 

President  Johnson  has  insisted  that  In 
making  appointments  he  would  seek  out  the 
best-qualified  candidates  wherever  he  could 
find  them.  His  latest  appointments  fit  into 
that  pattern. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENTS   OF 
ABE    FORTAS.     JOHN     GARDNER. 
AND  JOHN   CHANCELLOR 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  President  on  his  three 
most    recently    announced    major    ap- 
pointments, Abe  Fortas,  John  Gardner, 
and  John  Chancellor.    I  know  and  ad- 
mire each  one  of  these  men  and  cannot 
imagine  finer  appointments.    It  is  with 
particular  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  shall 
support  and  vote  for  each  one  of  them. 
At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Providence  Journal,  Friday,  July  30, 
1965,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  Makes  Three  Excellent 
appointments 
The  latest  Presidential  appointments  con- 
form to  the  high  standards  President  John- 
son has  established  in  seeking  out  highly 
qualified  candidates  for  high  posts  in  govern- 
ment. 

John  Chancellor,  named  to  direct  the  Voice 
of  America,  is  a  competent  reporter  and 
commentator  with  15  years  of  experience  in 
this  country  and  overseas. 

Abe  Fortas,  selected  for  the  vacancy  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  a  former  professor  of  law 
at  Yale,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  a  man  with  a  long 
record  of  service  In  other  governmental  ca- 
pacities in  Washington. 

John  W.  Gardner,  appointed  to  be  the  new 
secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
has  an  admirable  record  as  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  a  private  foundation, 
and  as  an  articulate  advocate  of  Improve- 
ment in  the  field  of  education. 

There  Is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
President  Johnson  may  have  had  to  exercise 
his  talents  of  persuasion  in  winning  accept- 
ances from  these  appointees.  Mr.  Fortes  was 
said  to  be  reluctant  to  leave  his  private 
practice  of  law  for  a  place  on  the  high  court. 
Mr.  Gardner  describes  himself  as  "a  lifelong 
registered  Republican,"  and,  as  such,  may 
have  been  hesitant  to  accept  a  chair  in  the 
Cabinet  of  a  Democratic  President.  But  if 
Presidential  persuasion  was  required,  it  was 
effective,  and  the  President  has  come  up  with 
appointees  eminently  qualified  for  the 
positions. 

Mr.  Gardner  will  take  over  an  enormously 
difllcuit  administrative  tesk  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
previous  occupants  of  that  post,  Mr.  Ribicoft 
and  Mr.  Celebrezze,  found  themselves  handi- 
capped by  a  shortage  of  administrative  as- 
sistance and  frustrated  by  the  semi-lnde- 


THE  "FIXING"  OF  TRAFFIC  TICKETS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  an 
article  headlined,  "Traffic  Fines  In- 
crease $436,400  Since  Morse's  Anti- 
fixing  Campaign."  The  first  two  para- 
graphs read: 

Annual  revenues  from  traffic  fines  In 
Washington  have  increased  by  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  since  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  launched  his 
campaign  against  ticket  fixing,  according  to 
court  of  general  sessions  records. 

The  records  also  show  that  the  number 
of  tickets  adjusted  by  police  and  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  Office  dropped  drastically 
from  38.410  in  fiscal  1964  to  9,119  In  fiscal 
1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Traffic     Fines     Increase     $463,490     Since 
Morse's  Antifixing  Campaign 
(By  Helen  Dewar) 
Annual  revenues  from  traffic  fines  in  Wash- 
ington have  increased  by  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion   dollars    since    Senator    Wayne    Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  launched  his  campaign 
against  ticket  fixing,  according  to  court  of 
general  sessions  records. 

The  records  also  show  that  the  number  of 
tickets  adjusted  by  police  and  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel's  Office  dropped  drastically  from 
38,410  in  fiscal  1964  to  9,119  in  fiscal  1965. 

Actual  revenue  collected  by  the  Central 
Violations  Bureau  amounted  to  $3,266,220  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
$3,729,710  for  fiscal  1965.  This  was  an  In- 
crease of  $463.490 — or  14.2  percent. 

A  court  official  Indicated  the  increase  In 
revenues  stemmed  both  from  Morse's  cam- 
paign and  from  stepped-up  police  patrols, 
more  parking  meters,  and  larger  traffic  volume 
In  the  District. 

It  was  in  April  1964  that  Morse  lashed  out 
against  ticket  fixing  In  a  Senate  speech,  but 
the  actual  crackdown  began  that  December 
when  he  asked  the  District  commissioners  to 
send  him  a  weekly  report  on  all  adjusted 
tickets. 

The  records  show  that,  during  fiscal  1964, 
33,648  tickets  were  "withdrawn"  by  the  police 
after  issuance  and  4,762  were  adjusted  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  Office.  For  fiscal  1965 
the  police  figure  dropped  to  4,604  and  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  totel  to  4.515. 

Putting  a  damper  on  pretrial  adjustment 
of  tickets  apparently  has  not  resulted  in  an 
Increase  in  traffic  cases  teken  to  court,  as 
some  suggested  It  would.  Between  fiscal 
1964  and  1965,  the  number  of  traffic  case 
defendants  requesting  trial  dwindled  from 
4,987  to  3,569. 

Among  30  tickets  adjusted  from  July  12  to 
July  16  was  one  Involving  a  parking  citation 
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against  Christine  R.  Davis,  staff  director  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Comnilt- 
tee. 

Her  ticket  was  adjusted  after  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Committee  Chairman  William 
L.  Dawson,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who  asked 
that  the  charge  be  dropped  because  Mrs. 
Davis  was  on  official  business,  was  displaying 
an  oCQcial  parking  permit  card  and  was  un- 
aware she  had  to  move  her  car  from  the  offi- 
cial Government  zone  by  4  pxa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  9,119 
fixed  traffic  tickets  are  still  entirely  too 
many.  An  analysis  of  the  traffic  tick- 
ets— and  I  have  given  some  time  to  an 
analysis  of  them — shows  that  many 
"fixes"  are  quite  xmjustified. 

I  wish  to  discuss  one  shocking  case. 

There  was  delivered  to  my  office  this 
morning  a  copy  of  the  weekly  trafflc- 
ticket-fixing  report  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  and 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Corporation 
Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  period  of  July  19  through  July  23. 
1965.  This  report  was  delivered  to  my 
office  in  compliance  with  my  letter  to 
Commissioner  Tobriner  of  December  17, 
1964,  requesting  such  reports  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Mr.  Tobriner  has  complied  with 
that  request. 

The  report  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing contained  a  total  of  44  traffic  tickets 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel.  Of 
the  44  traffic  tickets  which  were  fixed 
by  the  Corporation  Coimsel's  office,  12, 
or  more  than  one-third,  were  fixed  for 
employees  of  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  Governments. 

Of  the  12  traffic  tickets  fixed  by  Mr, 
Clark  King,  were  2  traffic  tickets  fixed 
for  Mr.  David  C.  Acheson,  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
tickets  were  fixed  at  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  attorney. 

According  to  the  information  fur- 
nished me  this  morning  by  Commis- 
sioner Walter  Tobriner,  Mr.  Acheson  re- 
ceived a  traffic  ticket  at  2:15  p.m.  on 
June  18,  1965.  and  another  traffic  ticket 
at  1:55  p.m.  on  June  22,  1965,  for  park- 
ing his  personal  automobile — a  Volks- 
wagen, bearing  tag  number  1EG26  in  a 
restricted  zone. 

Mr.  Acheson  states  in  a  memorandum 
to  his  assistant.  Mr.  Tim  Murphy,  that: 

On  two  successive  occasions.  I  have  pEirked 
by  a  sign  reading  "Reserved  for  Government 
Offlcials,"  while  attending  to  Government 
business  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  Since  I  am  a  Govern- 
ment ofQclal,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
place  was  reserved  for  me.  Notwithstanding 
compliance  with  directions.  I  was  ticketed 
both  times.  One  space  was  Just  west  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  building  and  one  space 
was  Just  south  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  square  containing  Sherman's  statue. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  two  tickets 
should  be  canceled  and  that  I  should  be 
given  some  kind  of  identification  on  my  car 
so  that  I  may  use  these  spaces  without  Irri- 
tating episodes  like  this.  Would  you  take 
this  up  with  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

Officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 
have  advised  me  this  afternoon  that  the 
signs  to  which  the  U.S.  attorney  refers, 
read  as  follows:  "Reserved" — then  in 
the  space  that  follows,  the  time  is  listed. 


For  example:  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Follow- 
ing the  time  restriction  there  appears  in 
large  letters  "Government  Offlcials  Dis- 
playing Parking  Permits." 

The  U.S.  Attorney  advises  his  assist- 
tant  that  he  "should  be  given  some  kind 
of  identification  on  my  car  so  that  I  may 
use  these  spaces  without  irritating  epi- 
sodes like  this."  All  Mr.  Acheson  has  to 
do  is  request  an  official  parking  permit 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  gladly  issue  him  one.  As 
recently  as  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  has  not 
requested  such  permit  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  though  he  vio- 
lated the  law  5  or  6  weeks  ago. 

I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  at- 
torney in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  his 
negligence,  in  my  judgment,  and  his  in- 
excusable violation  of  the  District  traf- 
fic laws,  has  cost  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia some  money  to  ticket  his  car. 

It  also  takes  some  time  if  that  ticket 
is  processed.  Certainly  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
be  counted  upon  to  place  law  enforce- 
ment first  in  his  own  conduct. 

How  does  Mr.  Acheson.  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  believe  policemen  should  know 
whether  the  Volkswagen  belongs  to  him 
or  some  poacher  on  this  reserved  park- 
ing area? 

Traffic  Division  Aid  Mr.  A.  L.  Clay 
deserves  great  credit  for  ticketing  Mr. 
Acheson's  car.  Unless  traffic  aids 
strictly  enforce  the  law  in  these  areas, 
poachers  park  in  spaces  so  that  offlcials 
of  the  Government  who  are  on  official 
Government  business  and  display  proper 
identification — which  Mr.  Acheson  ap- 
parently never  even  asked  for — are  un- 
able to  find  a  space  to  park  their  auto- 
mobiles. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  Mr.  Acheson  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  complain  if  he  had 
the  proper  identification  and  could  not 
find  a  space  to  park,  knowing  that  spaces 
reserved  for  offlcial  Government  business 
purposes  were  being  used  by  the  general 
public. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  criticize  the 
UJS.  attorney. 

There  are  some  others  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  had  better  learn 
what  it  means  to  have  uniform  applica- 
tion of  law  enforcement,  irrespective  of 
the  status  of  the  Individual  violator. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  on  my  desk  some 
other  traffic  tickets  of  other  officials  of 
the  Government  that  I  only  wish  gen- 
erally to  call  attention  to  tonight.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Police  De- 
partment in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Intends  to  do  everything  he  can,  so  long 
as  he  is  in  the  Senate  to  back  up  the 
police  in  exercising  their  legitimate  rights 
and  duties. 

Law  enforcement  officers  such  as  Mr. 
Acheson.  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  believe  It  or  not,  in 
my  judgment  cannot  square  their  con- 
duct in  this  matter  with  their  respon- 
sibility to  back  up  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice in  the  administration  of  law  enforce- 
ment.   But  Mr.  Acheson  is  not  alone. 


I  have  in  my  hand  a  ticket  given  to 
another  official  who  parked  illegally  less 
than  40  feet  from  the  intersection.  He 
gave  as  his  reason  that  he  was  in  the 
process  of  serving  some  papers. 

There  is  no  justification  for  process 
servers  who  constantly  come  forward 
with  the  alibi  that  their  duties  give  them 
the  right  to  park  illegally.  Most  of 
them  probably  could  benefit  from  some 
foot  exercise  anyway.  In  F>aper  proc- 
ess serving  there  is  no  reason  why  a  law 
enforcement  officer  or  a  Government  em- 
ployee cannot  walk  a  half  block,  a  block, 
or  two  or  three  blocks,  rather  than  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  park 
illegally. 

I  do  not  have  much  confidence  in  a 
Government  employee  who  is  willing  to 
violate  the  law  in  that  respect  and  then 
give  the  argument  that  it  is  a  de  minimis 
matter.  Our  Government  employees 
should  be  particularly  circumspect  in 
seeing  to  it  that  they  live  within  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

I  have  in  my  hand  another  ticket  is- 
sued to  a  Grovernment  employee  who 
parked  in  a  bus  stop  zone.  He  gave  an 
interesting  alibi.  He  was  making  an  in- 
spection on  premises  at  3103  M  Street, 
NW.,  Permit  V-130570,  at  approximately 
12  p.m. 

I  say  to  him,  "Why  did  you  not  walk? 
Why  did  you  not  find  a  parking  place 
and  walk  back  to  where  you  were  making 
the  inspection?" 

There  is  no  Justification  for  parking 
Illegally.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
Government  employees  falsely  to  use  the 
status  of  their  position. 

I  say  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  that 
the  fixing  of  those  two  tickets  cannot  be 
justified.  I  say  to  him,  "You  cannot 
Justify  fixing  a  single  one  of  the  tickets 
that  I  am  about  to  outline  tonight." 
These  Government  employees  should  be 
told  that  It  was  their  duty  to  Uve  within 
the  law  and  to  use  their  feet  to  take 
them  where  they  have  to  go. 

I  have  in  my  hand  another  traffic  ticket 
issued  to  an  official  of  the  U.S.  Marshal's 
office.  I  shall  have  more  to  suggest  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States — after  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  meeting  tomorrow  when  I 
shall  discuss  some  of  his  offerings  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  criminal  law 
legislation.  I  say  tonight  only  that  I 
think  Judge  Bazelon,  in  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
put  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  shame  in  regard  to  the  position 
that  he  has  taken  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  protecting  the  rights  of  free  men 
from  having  their  civil  liberties  jeopar- 
dized, as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  apparently  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  them  Jeopardized. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
sitting  on  the  court  a  great  judge  such 
as  Judge  Bazelon,  who  made  the  argu- 
ments that  he  made  in  opposition  to  the 
position  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
taken  in  this  field. 

Another  ticket  shows  that  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Marshal's  office 
parked  on  private  property  in  violation 
of  our  laws.     His  alibi  Is  "On  official 


business  for  U.S.  Marshal's  office,"  serv- 
ing process  at  3117  14th  Street,  NW. 

I  say  to  him,  "Why  did  you  not  walk 
the  necessary  half  block  or  two  rather 
than  violate  the  law?  There  was  no 
rush  that  justified  this  illegal  course  of 
conduct  on  your  part." 

I  say  to  Mr.  King,  of  the  corporation 
counsel's  office,  "You  cannot  justify  the 

fix." 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an- 
other traffic  ticket  given  to  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employee  who  says  that  he  was 
in  the  process  of  performing  Grovern- 
ment business.  He  parked  in  a  space 
reserved  for  official  Government  ve- 
hicles. He  had  no  permit.  He  is  in  the 
same  class,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
with  Mr.  David  Acheson.  He  ought  to 
obtain  a  permit  or  park  legally. 

Here  is  another  case,  involving  one  of 
our  women  Government  employees.  If 
it  is  a  case  of  high  heels  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  walk,  she  ought  to  carry 
some  moccasins  In  her  car  and  walk 
rather  than  violate  the  law. 

The  ticket  states,  "On  official  business 
for  Department  of  Welfare.  No  parking 
available."  Of  course,  she  parked.  She 
did  not  park  where  she  should  have 
parked  legally,  so  she  parked  illegally. 
I  say  to  the  corporation  counsel,  "You 
cannot  justify  fixing  her  ticket." 

Here  Is  another  traffic  ticket.  This 
ticket  involves  a  Government  employee 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Was  it 
so  important  for  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  go  out  to  ask 
some  questions  in  regard  to  a  tax  viola- 
tion that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  park  In 
a  zone  which,  the  ticket  states,  was 
labeled  "No  Parking"? 

He  should  walk  whatever  distance  it  is 
necessary  from  a  place  where  he  could 
legally  park  his  car  to  the  spot  of  busi- 
ness where  he  had  to  carry  on  his  official 
duties. 

Here  is  another  traffic  ticket  from  the 
U.S.  Marshal's  office. 
I  say  to  the  Attorney  General  again, 
You  had  better  have  a  little  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  the  U.S.  Marshal  and  his 
staff."  His  assistant,  too,  was  parking 
in  a  "no  parking"  area.  It  is  inexcusable. 
He  should  have  walked  the  distance, 
after  legally  parking  his  car,  to  the  place 
where  he  had  to  transact  business. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  one: 
"Parked  in  bus  zone."  This  person  is 
another  member  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  say  to  the  Corporation  Counsel :  "You 
cannot  justify  the  fix.  The  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  have  had 
the  fine  collected.  If  these  people  are 
to  violate  the  law,  there  should  be  a  uni- 
form application  of  the  collection  of 
fines." 

Here  is  another  one.  It  was  a  traffic 
ticket  given  to  a  woman;  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  young  or  old.  She  was 
parked  in  a  "no  parking"  zone.  Ap- 
parently she  works  for  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions.  She  claims  that  she  was 
delivering  some  law  books  in  behalf  of 
the  court.  I  know  what  the  judge  should 
say  to  her.  The  judge  should  tell  her 
to  obey  the  law  or  get  a  new  job. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
from  time  to  time  to  speak  about  the 


failure  of  Government  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  obey  the  traffic 
laws  with  regard  to  parking  and  other 
restrictions.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  from  time  to 
time  to  the  assistant  corporation  counsel 
that,  in  my  judgment,  these  "fixes"  are 
shockingly  unjustifiable. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  found  the 
Dirksen  amendment  a  difficult  one,  par- 
ticularly for  me  as  a  Senator  from  a 
small  State. 

The  logic  of  the  arguments  made 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment  could 
surely  be  extended  to  the  thought  that 
what  is  right  for  the  States  is  right  for 
the  Federal  Government,  what  is  food  for 
the  goose  is  food  for  the  gander.  And 
under  this  thought,  should  my  vote  be 
counted  any  less  than  that  of  my  col- 
leagues from  larger  States? 

Moreover,  mine  is  a  State  where  the 
community  bonds  and  histories  are  far 
stronger  than  the  State  ones.  My  State 
of  Rhode  Island  started  out  when  four 
independent  communities — Providence, 
Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  Warwick — 
gathered  themselves  together.  It  was 
only  27  years  later  that  they  secured  a 
royal  charter  for  their  common  good. 
And  even  the  name  we  took  then  indi- 
cated this  recognition  of  the  communi- 
ties, because  we  became  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. Rhode  Island  itself  was  then 
what  today  is  called  Aquidneck  Island, 
and  the  rest  of  the  State  constituted  the 
Providence  Plantations. 

As  a  matter  of  our  minority  rights, 
the  right  of  the  parity  of  my  State's 
vote  in  the  Senate  is  guaranteed  by 
article  5  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  "no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate."  In  addition,  while  some 
of  ovu"  town  records  and  histories  predate 
our  State's  records  and  history,  we  have 
since,  in  the  last  300  years,  acquired  a 
State  consciousness  that  prevails  over 
that  of  any  of  our  individual  communi- 
ties. 

An  argument  is  made  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  designed  to  get  around  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  course  it  is — and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  amending  the  Con- 
stitution if  the  general  will  of  our  people 
disagrees  with  the  Supreme  Court.  Pro- 
vision for  doing  this  is  a  part  of  our  very 
system  of  government.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  while  recognizing  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  Government,  we 
also  recognize  that  the  legislative  branch, 
representing  the  people,  is  primus  inter 
pares. 

On  balance,  however,  and  in  the  light 
of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  this  Chamber,  in  my  view  the 
harm  resulting  from  uneven  or  dispro- 
portionate representation  outweighs  the 
strength  of  the  counter  arguments.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  because  of  the  protec- 
tion given  to  the  small  States  by  article 
5  of  the  Constitution  preventing  erosion 
of  the  voting  powers  of  Senators  from 
small  States,  I  opposed  the  Dirksen 
amendment  as  offered. 


Finally,  speaking  of  what  is  food  for 
the  goose  is  food  for  the  gander,  I  have 
always  believed  that  cloture  is  a  perfectly 
proper  weapon  to  bring  us  to  vote — and 
not  to  procrastinate,  filibuster,  or  delay. 
For  this  reason,  I  found  myself  surprised 
at  the  way  those  who  have  inveighed 
against  the  filibuster  in  the  past  have 
now  threatened  its  use.  My  own  view  is 
that  the  right  of  unlimited  debate  is  to 
alert  the  people  throughout  our  country 
to  what  we  consider  a  menace,  but  not 
to  prevent  a  vote  being  taken.  For  this 
reason,  I  can  see  myself  voting  for  clo- 
ture although  voting  against  the  issue 
involved — and  would  hope  other  Sen- 
ators might  feel  the  same  way. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  5,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

■  ■         ^m^         ■  ■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture: 

Ephesians  3:  20:  Now  unto  Him  who 
is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
aU  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the 
power  that  worketh  in  us. 

God  of  grace  and  goodness,  at  this 
noonday,  we  raise  our  voices  imto  Thee 
in  the  adoration  of  praise  and  gladness. 

May  we  now  come  to  Thee  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  prayer  seeking  together  those 
blessings  which  none  can  ever  find  and 
enjoy  alone  and  beseeching  Thee  to  be- 
stow upon  us  some  new  unveiling  of  Thy 
eternal  truth. 

Grant  that  we  may  find  Thee  and 
grasp  Thy  heart  and  hand  In  confidence 
and  joy,  and  rise  above  all  doubt  and 
misgiving  into  a  trustful  faith  in  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  who  walked  this  hu- 
man way  and  ascended  in  victory. 

Evoke  in  us  a  greater  faith,  hope,  and 
love  and  may  we  be  His  partners  in  min- 
istering to  the  poor  and  needy  In  their 
struggles. 

In  Christ's  name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  res- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bUl  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HM.  8111.  An  act  to  establish  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historical  Site  In  the  State 
of  Iowa;  and 

H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
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of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  945.  An  act  creating  a  Joint  conunls- 
slon  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  make  administrative  determina- 
tions of  navigability  of  Inland  nontldal 
waters  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  State 
selections; 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  authorize  revised  proce- 
dures for  the  destruction  of  unit  Federal 
Reserve    notes,   and   for   other   purposes; 

S.  1309.  An  act  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  financial  organizations  for 
the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under  cer- 
tain conditions; 

S.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  delegate  certain  of  its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1557.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
Invest  in  certain  obligations  of  foreign 
governments; 

S.  1558.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans 
to  executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1948.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  commissioners,  employees,  and  executive 
reservists  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COAST  GUARD 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT  MARINE   AND   FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Coast  Guard  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  8439)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  confer^ce  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERKNCE    REPORT    (H.    REPT.    No.    713) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8439)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  aa 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 


agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

"tptle  I 
"Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
site  preparations,  appurtenances,  utilities 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 

"Continental  United  States,  Less  Army 

Materiel  Command 

"(First  Army) 

"Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts:  Hospital 
facilities  and  troop  housing,  $11,008,000. 

"Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$17,948,000. 

"Federal  Office  Building,  Brooklyn,  New 
York:    Administrative   facilities,   $636,000. 

"United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York:  Hospital  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $18,089,000. 

"(Second  Army) 

"Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
and  hospital  facilities.  $2,296,000. 

"East  Coast  Radio  Transmitter  Station, 
Woodbridge,    Virginia:    Utilities,   $211,000. 

"Fort  Eu.stls,  Virginia:   Utilities,  $158,000. 

"Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  $15,422,000. 

"Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Community  facilities, 
$700,000. 

"Fort  Meade,  Maryland:  Ground  Improve- 
ments, $550,000. 

"Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Administrative 
facilities,  $4,950,000. 

"Vint  Hill  Farms.  Virginia:  Maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities, 
$1,029,000. 

"(Third  Army) 

"Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities. 
$5,325,000. 

"Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$4,106,000. 

"Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
troop  housing  and  utilities.  $1,992,000. 

"Fort  Gordon.  Georgia:  Training  facilities 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$18,485,000. 

"Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  medical 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  facilities, 
$17,281,000. 

"Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  community 
facilities,  $3,720,000. 

"Fort  Stewart,  Georgia:  Hospital  facilities 
and  utilities.  $2,317,000. 

"(Fourth  Army) 

"Fort  Bliss,  Texas:  Operational  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  community 
facilities.  $838,000. 

"Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Texas: 
Training  facilities,  $8,300,000. 

"Fort  Hood,  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities. 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $18,081,000. 

"Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Medical  facili- 
ties, $1,300,000. 

"Fort  Polk,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,118,000. 

"Port  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  faculties. 
$2,268,000. 

"(Fifth  Army) 

"Port  Carson,  Colorado:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $3,463,000. 


"Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Hos- 
pital facilities,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  $4,017,000. 

"Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Operational 
facilities  and  medical  facilities,  $2,893,000. 

"Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  community  facilities 
and  utilities,  $9,555,000. 

"Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois:  Utilities,  $47,000 

"Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  facilities,  $16,034,000. 

"(Sixth  Army) 

"Fort  Irwin,  California :  Operational  f acllt- 
ties,  maintenance  facilities,  hospital  facili- 
ties,   conununity    facilities,    and     utilities 
$4,741,000. 

"Fort  Lewis,  Washington:  Training  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  community  facilities 
$710,000. 

"Presidio  of  Monterey.  California:  Train- 
ing facilities  and  troop  housing,  $3,046,000. 

"Fort  Ord.  California:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties. v974.000. 

"Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $1,299,000. 

"Two  Rock  Ranch,  California:  Operational 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $385,000. 

"West  Coast  Receiving  Station,  California 
Utilities.  $166,000. 

"Yakima  Firing  Range,  Washington:  Troop 
housing,  $56,000. 

"(Military  District  of  Washington) 

"Army  Map  Service,  Maryland:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $182,000. 

"Cameron  Station,  Virginia:  Medical  fa- 
culties, $168,000. 

Port  Myer,  Virginia:  Troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,409,000. 

"Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Medical  facilities  and 
utmtles,  $611,000. 

"Army  Materiel  Command 

"Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland: 
Administrative  facilities  and  utilities. 
$3,419,000. 

"Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $1,941,000. 

"Annlston  Army  Depot,  Alabama:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $837,000. 

"Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center,  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey:  Maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  util- 
ities. $3,658,000. 

"Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Kentucky:  Oper- 
ational facilities  and  maintenance  facilities. 
$779,000. 

"Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engineering 
Laboratory.  New  Hampshire:  Maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $1,184,000. 

"Fort  Detrick,  Maryland:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, research,  development  and  test  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $11,771,000. 

"Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Commu- 
nity facilities,  $137,000. 

"Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland:  Utilities. 
$164,000. 

"Granite  City  Army  Depot.  Illinois:  Utili- 
ties, $56,000. 

"Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Troop  housing, 
$320,000. 

"Jefferson  Proving  Ground,  Indiana:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $52,000. 

"Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,239- 
000. 

"Lexington  Army  Depot.  Kentucky:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  utilities.  $526,000. 

"Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $586,000. 

"Natlck  Laboratories.  Massachusetts: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,371,000. 

"Navajo  Army  Depot,  Arizona:  Utilities, 
$56,000. 

"New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  administrative  faculties.  $815,000. 


"Oakland     Army     Terminal,     California: 
Community  facilities,  $912,000. 

'Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey:  Adminis- 
trative facilities,  $584,000. 

"Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  Utilities, 
$337,000. 

'Red  River   Army  Depot,   Texas:   Mainte- 
nance facilities  and  utilities,  $465,000. 

■Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $1,364,000. 

"Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois:  Adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  utilities,  $826,000. 

"Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colorado: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $36,000. 

"Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois:  Training 
facilities,  $102,000. 

"Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California:  Mainte- 
nance faculties,  $175,000. 

"Sierra  Army  Depot,  California:  Utilities, 
$115,000. 

"Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania: 
Supply  faculties,  $199,000. 

"Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah:  Utilities, 
$340,000. 

"Watervllet  Arsenal,  New  York:  Utilities, 
$1,713,000. 

"Wmte  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $473,000. 

"Unfted  States  Army,  Hawah 

"Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii:  Maintenance 
faculties,  troop  housing  and  utilities,  $3,- 
175,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 


"Okinawa,  Varlovis:  Community  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $2,558,000. 

■Germany,  Various:  Operational  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $2,046,000. 

■Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone:  Utilities, 
$387,000. 

"Classified  Location:  Operational  facili- 
ties, $2,400,000. 

"Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  Instal- 
lations and  faculties  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  In 
the  total  amount  of  $39,470,000. 

■Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities    by    proceeding    with    construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (b)   new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  the  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  Interests  of  national  security, 
and    in    connection    therewith    to    acquire, 
construct,    convert,    rehabilitate,    or    install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding  land    acquisition,    site   preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total   amount   of  $10,000,000:    Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   immediately    upon    reaching    a 
ftnal  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  es- 
tate  actions   pertaining   thereto.     This   au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1966.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   have   been   notified   pursuant   to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  86-500.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  heading  'Inside 
the  United  States'  section  101,  as  follows: 
( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  'Technical  Serv- 
ices Facilities    (Ordnance  Corps),'  with  re- 


spect to  'Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts,' 
strike  out,  '$1,849,000'  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  '$1,952,000.' 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-500,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  502,  '$80,460,000'  and  '$147,390,000' 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  '$80,563,000' 
and  '$147,493,000,'  respectively. 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  87-554,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  'Inside 
the  United  States'  In  section  101,  as  follows: 
(1)  Under  the  subheading  'Continental 
Army  Command  (Fifth  Army)*,  with  respect 
to  'Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,'  strike  out 
'$8,567,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
'$9,066,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  87-554,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  '$101,816,000',  and  '$150,325,000' 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  '$102,315,000', 
and  '$150,824,000,'  respectively. 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  'Inside 
the  United  States'  In  section  101,  as  follows: 
"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'Continental 
Army  Command  (Fifth  Army)',  with  respect 
to  'Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri',  strike  out 
'$8,163,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
'$8,737,000.' 

"(2)  Under  subheading  'Army  Component 
Conunands  (Pacific  Command  area)',  with 
respect  to  'Hawaii  Defense  Area,  Hawaii', 
strike  out  '$150,000'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of '$279,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602.  '$154,993,000',  and  '$199,650,000' 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  '$155,696,000' 
and  '$200,353,000',  respectively. 

"SBC.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390  Is 
amended  under  heading  'Inside  the  United 
States'  In  section  101.  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'Continental 
Army  Command  (Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia)',  with  respect 
to  'Fort  Myer.  Virginia'  strike  out  '$4,052,000' 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$4,524,000.' 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command  (United  States 
Army  Weapons  Command)'  with  respect  to 
'Watervllet  Arsenal,  New  York'  strike  out 
'$77,000'  and  insert  In  place  thereof  '$161,- 
000". 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York' 
strike  out  '$20,578,000'  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  '$27,997,000.' 

"(4)  Under  the  subheading  'Army  Security 
Agency'  with  respect  to  'Two  Rock  Ranch 
Station,  California,'  strike  out  '$1,014,000' 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$1,210,000.' 

"(b)  Public  Law  88-390  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  section  602 
'$241,526,000',  and  '$292,587,000',  and  Inserting 
'$249,697,000',  and  '$300,758,000',  respectively. 

"TrrLE  II 


"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing,    con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
site     preparation,    appurtenances,    utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
"Inside  the  United  States 
"Bureau  of  Ships  Facilities 
"(Naval  shipyards) 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,105,- 
000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Washing- 
ton: Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  community  faculties,  and  ground  Im- 
provements, $1,692,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  faculties,  $5,917,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $2,931,000. 


"Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,129.- 
000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  utUltles,  $2,703,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii :  Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance 
faculties,  $3,591,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  PhUadelphla,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply 
faculties,  $3,487,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities,  $998,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,   San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities,  $450,000. 
"  (Fleet  support  stations) 
"Headquarters.  Commander  In  Chief,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $873,000. 

"Naval  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  Group. 
Norfolk,  Virginia:  Utilities,  $216,000. 
"(Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
stations) 
"Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory.  Panama 
City,  Florida:   Supply  faculties,  $97,000. 
"Fleet  Base  Faculties 
"Naval   Station,   Charleston.  South   Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $765,000. 

"Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia:   Maintenance  facilities,  $396,000. 

"Naval  Command  Systems  Support  Activ- 
ity, District  of  Columbia:  Administrative  fa- 
culties, $643,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Key  West.  Florida:  Supply 
facilities,   and   medical  faculties.   $1,293,000. 
"Naval    Station,   Long   Beach,    California: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,319,000. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
Connecticut:  Troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,350,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Maintenance  faculties,  and  troop  housing, 
$2,112,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  community  facilities, 
$2,133,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Administrative  faculties,  and  troop 
housing,  $670,000. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  $271,- 
000. 

"Naval  Station.  San  Diego.  California:  Op- 
erational facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties. $4,508,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island,  Califor- 
nia: Administrative  facilities,  medical  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements, 
$1,856,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
"(Naval  air  training  stations) 
"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field, 
Texas:    Operational   facilities,   and   utilities. 
$152,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas: 
Real  estate,  $184,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field.  EUyson 
Field.  Florida:  Operational  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $1,530,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $637,000. 
"Naval   Auxiliary   Air   Station,   KingsvUle, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $557,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$5,792,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $2,263,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field, 
Florida:  Training  faculties,  $664,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting 
Field,  Florida:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$1,355,000. 
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"(Field  support  stations) 

"Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska:  Operational 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  admlnlstn- 
tlve  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,000,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$784,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities. $521,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $161,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field.  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  administrative 
facilities.  $1,124,000. 

"Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centro,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  $400,000. 

"Naval  AuxUlary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada: Administrative  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $441,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $11,595,000. 

"Pacific  Fleet  Tactical  Range  Kauai.  Ha- 
waii: Operational  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities.  $1,878,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$834,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst.  New  Jer- 
sey: Training  facilities,  $199,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  California: 
Training  facilities,  $990,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements, $892,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar.  California: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities.  $914,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Moffett  Field,  Cali- 
fornia:  Operational  facilities.  $476,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$2,774,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$853,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  $5,482,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $509,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Ream  Field. 
California:    Troop  housing.   $2,024,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Sanford,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  utilities,  and  real  estate. 
$7,249,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$3,754,000. 

"(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $2,773,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field. 
Camp  Pendleton.  California;  Operational 
facilities.  $264,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $4,569,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $659,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $2,587,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ana. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.    $2,483,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Ari- 
zona: Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $619,000. 

"(Fleet  readiness  stations) 
"Naval    Ammunition    Depot.    Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Medical  facilities,  adminis- 


trative facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $1,355,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  ana  utilities, 
$609,000. 

"Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Oahu.  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$597,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia:   Maintenance  facilities,  $100,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia: Real  estate,  $75,000. 

"(Research,   development,   test  and  evalua- 
tion stations) 

"Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China 
Lake.  California:  Operational  facilities, 
and  research,  development  and  test  facili- 
ties. $495,000. 

"Naval  Parachute  Facility.  El  Centro, 
California:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,   and  real  estate,  $2,300,000. 

"Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania:   Utilities,  $155,000. 

"Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  research, 
development  and  test  facilities;  and.  on 
San  Nicolas  Island,  operational  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $2,480,000. 

"Supply   Facilities 

"Naval  Supply  Depot,  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land:   Operational  facilities.  $726,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia: Administrative  facilities.  $590,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 

"Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow, 
California:    Supply  facilities,   $200,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements,  $7,126,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $8,487,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynine  Palms. 
California:  Training  facilities.  $2,912,000. 

"Service  School  Facilities 

"Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements,  $9,532,000. 

"Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois: Training  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities.  $11,457,000 

"Naval  Schools  Command.  Mare  Island, 
California:    Troop  housing.  $432,000. 

"Naval  Postgraduate  School.  Monterey, 
California:    Training   facilities,    $2,140,000. 

"Officer  Candidate  School.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Training  facilities,  $3,000,000. 

"Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Training  facilities.  $2,221,000. 

"Naval  Schools  Command,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia:   Training   facilities,    $566,000. 

"Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  School.  San 
Diego,  California:  Troop  housing.  $1,212,000. 

"Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia :  Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$10,306,000. 

"Naval  Schools  Command,  Treasure  Island, 
California:  Troop  housing,  $3,302,000. 

"Medical  Facilities 

"Natioral  Naval  Medical  Center.  Bethesda, 
Maryland:  Troop  housing.  $800,000. 

"Naval  Hospital.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina :  Troop  housing.  $353,000. 

"Naval  Hospital  Corps  School,  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois:  Troop  housing,  $1,696,000. 

"Naval  Hospital.  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities,  $4,736,000. 

"Naval  Dispensary  and  Dental  Clinic.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii:  Medical  facilities,  $2,- 
800.000. 

"Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Troop  housing,  $315,000. 


"Naval  Hospital.  Saint  Albans.  New  York: 
Troop  housing,  $718,000. 

"Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego.  California: 
Medical  facilities.  $1,433,000. 

"Conununlcation  Facilities 

"Naval  Communication  Station.  Adak, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  and  supply  fa- 
cilities, $303,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Mount  Moffett.  Adak, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  $1,185,000. 

"Naval  Autodin  Facility,  Albany,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  $313,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land: Troop  housing,  $86,000. 

"National  Naval  Reserve  Master  Control 
Radio  Station.  Arlington,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $40,000. 

"Naval  Communications  Station,  San  Fran- 
cisco (Stockton).  California:  Administrative 
facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $518,000. 

"Naval  Autodin  Facility,  Syracuse,  New- 
York:   Operational  facilities,  $45,000. 

"Naval  Communication  Station,  Wahlawa, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,- 
248,000. 

"Various  locations:   Utilities.  $2,000,000. 

"Office  of  Naval  Research  Facilities 
"Naval    Research    Laboratory,    District    of 
Columbia:    Research,  development  and   test 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $5,560,000. 

"Naval  Training  Device  Center.  Orlando. 
Florida:  Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, $851,000. 

"Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

"Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Davlsville,  Rhode  Island:  Training  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  real  estate, 
$774,000. 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport. 
Rhode  Island:  Utilities,  $390,000. 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia: Operational  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$1,868,000. 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$130,000. 

"Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Port  Hueneme.  California:  Troop  housing, 
$893,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 

"Fleet  Base  Facilities 

"Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba: 
Operational  facilities,  $187,000. 

"Fleet  Activities,  Ryukyus,  Okinawa: 
Troop  housing,  $1,287,000. 

"Headquarters  Support  Activity,  Talpet. 
Republic  of  China:  Administrative  facilities. 
$199,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Facilities 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Agana.  Guam:  Main- 
tenance, facilities,  and  medical  facilities, 
$138,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Atsugl,  Japan:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $2,047,000 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Cubi  Point,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines;  Maintenance  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  $331,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Futema. 
Okinawa:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements. 
$1,499,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakuni. 
Japan:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $639,000. 

"Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$497,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground  improve- 
ments. $7,986,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Rota.  Spain:  Operational 
facilities,      maintenance      facilities,      troop 


hoiislng  and  community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $5,616,000. 

"Supply  Paclllties 
••Naval  Supply  Depot.  Subic  Bay,  RepubUc 
of  the  Philippines :   Administrative  facilities. 

$120,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 

"Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler.  Okinawa: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  community 
faciUtles.  $841,000. 

"Oommunication  Facilities 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Barrlgada,  Guam: 
Operational  facilities.  $526,000. 

••Naval  Communication  Station,  Plnegayan, 
Guam:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,701,000. 

••Naval  Radio  Station.  Port  Allen,  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $94,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Isabela.  Puerto  Rico: 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate,  $1,237,- 

000.  ^       _, 

••Naval  Communication  Station,  London- 
derry. Northern  Ireland:  Operational  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing  and  community  facil- 
ities. $1,364,000. 

•'Naval  Radio  Station.  Sabana  Seca.  Puerto 
Rico:  Community  facilities.  $603,000. 

"Naval  Communication  Station;  San  Mi- 
guel. Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $563,000. 

•Naval  Radio  Station,  Summit,  Canal 
Zone:  Operational  facilities  and  troop  hous- 
ing and  conununity  facilities,  $383,000. 

'Various  locations:  Utilities,  $4,500,000. 
"Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 


"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Sublc  Bay,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines:  Utilities.  $2,078,- 
000. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  faculties  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $41,099,000. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
esUblish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities   by   proceeding   with    construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  imforeseen  security  considera- 
tions,  (b)    new  weapons  developments,    (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  construc- 
tion authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  Including  land  ac- 
quisition,   site    preparation,    appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of   construction  of   any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  there- 
to.   This    authorization    will    expire    as    of 
September  30,  1966,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 
"title  m 
"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding    site     preparation,     appvirtenancee, 


utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 
"Air  Defense  Command 
"Ent    Air    Force    Base,    Colorado    Springs, 
Colorado:     Operational     facilities,     mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  housing  $1,767,000. 
"Hamilton    Air    Force    Base,    San    Rafael, 
California:   Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing,  $1,297,000. 

"Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base.  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$189,000. 

"Klngsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon: 
Operational  Facilities  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $258,000. 

"McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities. 
$3,736,000. 

"Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts: Maintenance  facilities,  $700,000. 

"Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
City,  Mlsso\irl:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$104,000. 

"Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $117,000. 

"Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Newburgh,  New 
York:  Operational  facilities,  $414,000. 

"Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  West- 
hampton  Beach,  New  York:  Operational  fa- 
cilities and  commvmlty  facilities,  $294,000 

"Tyndall    Air    Force    Base,    Panama    City, 
Florida:     Operational    and    training    facili- 
ties,   supply   facilities,   and   troop   housing, 
$2,991,000. 
"Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 

"Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center. 
Denver,  Colorado:  Administrative  facilities 
and  utilities,  $225,000 


"Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
"Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York: 
Operational  facilities  and  research  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  $1,890,000. 

"Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$6,258,000. 

"Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  $5,759,000. 

'McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,655,000. 

"Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio: 
Utilities,  $181,000. 

"Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $6,983,000. 
"Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  Clt'y, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  $7,314,000. 

"Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, hospital  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  $12,319,000. 

"Air  Force  Systems  Command 
"Brooks    Air    Force    Base,    San    Antonio, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $588,000. 

"Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Miiroc.  Califor- 
nia- Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, hospital  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$2,897,000. 

"Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,684,000. 


"HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
hovising  and  community  facilities,  $2,526,000. 

"Kirkland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities  and  community  facilities,  $1,517,- 

000. 

"Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Administrative  facilities,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $431,000. 

"Various   locations.   Eastern   Test  Range; 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $415,000. 
"Air  Training  Command 

"Buckley  Air  Force  Base,  Aurora,  Colo- 
rado: Operational  faculties,  medical  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $106,000. 

"Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  Illi- 
nois: Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utUities.  $5,442,000. 

"Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,781,000. 

"Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  BUoxl,  Mississippi: 
Training  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  community  facilities.  $3,567,000. 

"Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,510.- 

000. 

"Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$1,852,000.  „ 

"Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
Troop  housing  and  community  facilities. 
$866,000.  ^  ,       ^ 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado: 
Community  facilities,  $352,000. 

"Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Training  faculties,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  hoxislng  and  community 
faculties,  $2,933,000. 

"Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta,  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  faclUtles.  supply 
faculties,  troop  housing  and  community 
faculties,  and  utUitles.  $1,782,000. 

"Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Maintenance  facilities  and  troop 
housing,  $651,000. 

"Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock.  Texas: 
Training  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utUltles.  $1,533,000. 

"Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Palls. 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
culties, and  utilities.  $4,319,000. 

"Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $1,653,000. 

"Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Training  faculties,  supply  facilities,  and 
troop  hoxislng  and  community  faculties. 
$1,342,000. 

"Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  faculties.  $2,920,000. 


"Air  University 
"Gunter  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Troop  housing  and  utilities,  $741,000. 
"Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: Troop  housing.  $770,000. 

"Alaskan  Air  Command 
"Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities  and  supply  facilities, 

$601,000.  ,      ^ 

"Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties administrative  facilities,  community 
faculties,  and  utUltles,  $3,640,000. 

"Galena  Airport,  Galena.  Alaska:  Supply 
faculties,  $374,000. 

"BLlng  Salmon  Airport,  Naknek,  Alaska: 
Community  faculties,  $288,000. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  faclUtles, 
maintenance     faculties,     supply     faclUUes. 
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troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $7,837,000. 

"Headquarters  Command 
"Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp   Springs, 
Maryland:    Supply   facilities,    administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $2,923,000. 

"Military  Air  Transport  Service 

"Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and   real  estate,   $3,349,000. 

"Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover,  Delaware: 
Training  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, $1,180,000. 

"McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown, 
New  Jersey:  Maintenance  facilities  and  utili- 
ties, $2,094,000. 

"Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois: 
Administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $2,240,000. 

"Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Fairfield.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  $3,319,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Force 

"Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii : 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  conununlty  facilities, 
$3,315,000. 

"Wheeler  Air  Force  Base.  Wahiawa,  Hawaii: 
Community  facilities,  $396,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

"Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities,  $46,000. 

"Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport, 
Louisiana:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $3,015,000. 

•'Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Marysville,  Cali- 
fornia: Hospital  facilities,  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $1,839,000. 

"BlythevUle  Air  Force  Base.  Blythevllle, 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  hospital  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities.  $1,792,000. 

"Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru.  Indi- 
ana: Operational  facilities,  hospital  facilities, 
and    community    facilities,    $1,785,000. 

"Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Port  Worth,  Tex- 
as: Operational  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$662,000. 

"Castle  Air  Force  Base.  Merced.  California: 
Community  facilities,  $49,000. 

"CoUimbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  facilities  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $306,000. 

"Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tuc- 
son, Arizona :  Supply  facilities,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements.  $4,235,000. 

"Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota:  Community  facilities  $426,- 
000. 

"Pairchlld  Air  Force  Base.  Spokane.  Wash- 
ington:   Community    facilities.    $187,000. 

"Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming:  Community  facilities,  $263,- 
000. 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utilities.  $4,453,000 

"Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead, 
Florida:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and   community   facilities,   $1,908,000. 

"K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport,  Mar- 
quette, Michigan:  Operational  facilities  and 
supply  facilities,  $148,000. 

"Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  $1,169,000. 

"Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Community  facilities,  $565,000. 

"Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Palls. 
Montana:  Troop  housing  and  utllltiea. 
$577,000. 


"March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $3,051,000. 

"McCoy  Air  Force  Base.  Orlando,  Florida: 
Troop  housing,  $40,000. 

"Minot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot.  North 
Dakota:  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $109,000. 

"Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
troop  housing.  $171,000. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Training  facilities  and  utilities,  $389,000. 

"Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  Plattsburgh, 
New  York:  Maintenance  facilities,  $126,000. 

"Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Albany,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$4,643,000. 

"Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$691,000. 

"Walker  Air  Force  Base,  Roswell,  New  Mex- 
ico: Community  facilities,  $796,000. 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chicopee  Palls, 
Massachusetts:  Supply  facilities,  $298,000. 

"Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster, 
Missouri:    Community   facilities.    $218,000. 

"Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Mich- 
igan:  Operational  facilities,  $45,000, 

"Tactical  Air  Conunand 

"Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Clovls,  New  Mex- 
ico: Operational  and  training  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$1,823,000. 

"England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria,  Lou- 
isiana; Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing   and    community   facilities,   $2,085,000. 

"George  Air  Force  Base,  Victorville,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  community  facilities.  $2,483,000. 

"Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia: Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  commvmlty 
facilities,  $3,696,000. 

"Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities. $774,000. 

"MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  conununlty  facilities, 
$9,279,000. 

"McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas: Operational  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
and  conununlty  facilities,  $755,000. 

"Myrtle  Beach  Air  Fcffce  Base,  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  ground  improvements  and 
real  esUte,  $1,639,000. 

"Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Operational  facilities  and  supply  facilities, 
$1,636,000. 

"Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  medical  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $2,560,000. 

"Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  $1,189,000. 

"United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
"United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colo- 
rado Springs,   Colorado:    Training   facilities, 
$8,872,000. 

"United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
"Goodfellow   Air  Force    Base.   San   Angelo, 
Texas:  Troop  housing,  $275,000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
"Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,377,000. 


"Outside  the  United  States 

"Air  Defense  Command 

"Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
xitilltles,  $970,000. 

"Military  Air  Transport  Service 
"Wake  Island  Air  Force  Station,  Wake  Is- 
land:   Supply  facilities,    troop   housing  and 
utilities,  $1,391,000. 

"Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities 
and  medical  facilities,  $953,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Force 
"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  conununlty  facilities, 
$21,935,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

"Various  locations:    Utilities,  $335,000. 
"United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
mlnistrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $12,002,- 
000. 
"United  States  Air  Force  Southern  Command 

"Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational   facilities,    maintenance    facilities, 
supply  facilities,   and  community   facilities, 
$1,686,000. 
"United   States   Air   Force   Security   Service 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  com- 
munity   facilities,    and    utilities,    $3,411,000. 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in. 
stalling  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $71,063,000. 

"Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  whlcli 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (d) 
improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the 
next  military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, in  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section,  including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September 
30.  1966,  except  for  those  public  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  t»een  notified  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  301  under 
the  heading  'Inside  the  United  States'  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'Air  Force 
Systems  Command",  with  respect  to  Sacra- 
mento Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site,  Ala- 
mogordo.  New  Mexico,  by  striking  out  '$2.- 
889,000'  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
'$3,167,000'. 


"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'Strategic  Air 
Command',  with  respect  to  March  Air  Force 
Base  Riverside.  California,  by  striking  out 
'$186,000'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
•$255,000'.  ^   _,     . 

"(b)  Public  Law  8&-174,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  602  the  amounts  of  '$161,940,000'  and 
'$491  622,000'  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
'$162,287,000'  and  ■$491,969,000'.  respectively. 

"TITLE    IV 

"Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 
'T)efense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
"Sandia  Base,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico: 
Utilities,  $188,000. 

"Clarksville  Base.  ClarksviUe,  Tennessee: 
Troop  housing,  $36,000. 

•Kllleen  Base,  Killeen,  Texas:  Troop  ho\JS- 
mg,  $45,000. 

"Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
"Arlington    Hall    Station,    Arlington,   Vir- 
ginia:   Operational    and    training   facilities, 
$17,900,000. 

"Defense  Supply  Agency 
"Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio:    Maintenance    facilities    and 
supply  facilities,  $301,000. 

"Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $266,000. 

"Defense  Depot.  Ogden,  Utah:  Supply  fa- 
cilities, $329,000. 

"Defense  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  Administra- 
tive facilities,  $950,000. 

"Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities, $255,000. 

"National  Security  Agency 
"Port  Meade,   Maryland:    Operational   fa- 
cilities and  production  facilities,  $6,075,000. 

"Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 

"Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Serv- 
ice, Los  Angeles,  California:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $18,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"Defense  Atomic  Suppof t  Agency 

"Johnston  Island  Air  Force  Base :  Research, 
development  and  test  facilities,  $3,688,000. 

"Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties required  for  advanced  research  projects 
and  in  connection  therewith  may  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities  and  equipment,  in  the 
total  amount  of  $20,000,000. 

"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisition. 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  in  the  total  amount  of  $50,- 
000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work  un- 
dertaken under  this  section.  Including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 

"title  V 
"Afilitary  family  housing 
"Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 


locations  hereinafter  named.  famUy  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  facilities,  In  the  niim- 
bers  hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construcUon  shall  be  conamenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States,  untU 
the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Administrator.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  as  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
private  housing  at  such  locations.  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  are  xinable 
to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  private  housing  at  any 
location,  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, In  writing,  of  such  difference  of  opinion, 
and  no  contract  for  construction  at  such  lo- 
cation shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  after  such  notification  has  been 
given.  This  authority  shall  include  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in  land, 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

"(a)  Family  housing  units  for — 
"(1)   The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  and  fifty  units,  $39,864,000: 

"Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Fort    Benning,    Georgia,    three    hvmdred 
iinlts. 

"Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  fifty  units. 
"Fort  Meade.  Maryland,  three  hundred  and 
forty  units. 

"Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  one  hundred 
units. 

"United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York,  two  hundred  units. 

"Fort  Jackson.  South  Ccirollna,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  units. 

"Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  fifty  imlts. 
"Atlantic  Side.  Canal  Zone,  one  hundred 
units. 

"Pacific  Side,  Canal  Zone,  three  hundred 
units. 

"Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  units. 

"(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  units,  $79,- 
950,000 : 

"Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow, 
California,  fifty-two  units. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Naval  Complex,  Long  Beach,  California, 
two  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  Monterey, 
California,  two  hundred  and  eight  units. 

"Naval  Complex,  East  Bay,  San  Francisco, 
California,  four  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Complex.  South  Bay,  San  Francisco, 
California,  three  hundred  .units. 

"Naval  Complex,  West  Bay,  San  Francisco, 
California,  three  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Florida,  four  hun- 
dred units. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola,  Florida,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"United  States  Navy  installations,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  three  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, two  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Base,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  two 
hundred  units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  two  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Naval  Complex,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  five 
hundred  units. 

"Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantico,  Virginia, 
one  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Station,  Keflavik,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units. 

"Naval  Complex,  Naha,  Okinawa,  forty 
units. 

"Naval  Station,  Sangley  Point,  Republic  of 
Philippines,  one  hundred  and  forty  units. 

"(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  units, 
$85,770,000. 

"Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  two  hun- 
dred units. 


"Elmendorf   Air   Force   Base,   Alaska,   two 
hundred  units. 

"Beale   Air   Force   Base,    California,   three 
hundred  units. 

"Vandenberg   Air   Force   Base,    California, 
three  hundred  vmits. 

"Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  forty-nine 
units. 

"Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

"United    States    Air    Force    Installations, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  two  hundred  and  fifty  units, 
"Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

"England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Andrews   Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi,  one 
hundred  units. 

"Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  one  unit. 
"Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Langley    Air    Force    Base,    Virginia,    one 
hundred  units. 

"F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming, 
one  hundred  xinlts. 

"Pacific  Side,  Canal  Zone,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

"Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

"Goose  Air  Base,  Newfoundland.  Canada, 
one  hundred  units. 

"Kadena  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  two  hundred 
units. 

"Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  tmits. 

"Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Philippines, 
four  hundred  units. 

"Site  4-S,  seventy  units. 
"Site  6-S,  two  hundred  units. 
"Site  QC.  two  hundred  units. 
"(b)   Trailer  court  facilities  for: 
"(1)   The    Department    of    the    Navy,    200 
spaces,  $360,000. 

"(2)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  400 
spaces,  $720,000. 

"Sec.  502.  Axithorizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  provided  in  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions on  cost,  which  shall  include  shades, 
screens,  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other 
installed  equipment  and  fixtures : 

"(a)  The  cost  per  unit  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed — 

"$24,000  for  general  officers  or  equivalent; 
"$19,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent; 
"$17,600     for     majors    and/or     lieutenant 
colonels  or  equivalent; 

"$15,400  for  all  other  commissioned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  equivalent,  except 
that  four-bedroom  housing  units  authorized 
by  sections  4774(g),  7574(e),  and  9774(g)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $17,000; 

"$13,200  for  enlisted  personnel,  except  that 
four-bedroom  hou.'-.ing  units  authorized  by 
sections  4774(f),  7574(d),  and  9774(f)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 

"(b)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  In 
subsection  (a),  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units,  in  any  project  of  fifty  units  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  $32,000,  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000. 

"(c)  The  cost  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  applied  to  the 
five-foot  line. 

"(d)  For  all  units  constructed  in  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a),  exclusive  of  the 
project  for  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  the  average  unit  cost  for 
each  military  department  shall  not  exceed 
$17,500.  including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  and  installation  of 
utilities. 

"(e)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
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at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $28,000.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, and  Installation  of  utilities. 

"(f)  Units  constructed  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of  subeec- 
tions  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  section,  but  the 
average  cost  of  such  units  shall  not  exceed 
$36,000,  Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utilities. 

"Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

"(a)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
$8,000,000. 

"(b)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$5,000,000. 

"(c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
$4,800,000. 

'(d)   For   the   Defense   Agencies.   $396,000. 

"Sec.  504.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84- 
161  (69  Stat.  324,  352),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  515.  During  fiscal  years  1966 
through  and  including  1967.  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively. 
are  authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  military  Installations  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  alignment  as 
public  quarters  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  If  any.  without  rental 
charge,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that  there 
Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  such  military  installations.  Such  hous- 
ing facilities  may  be  leased  on  an  Individual 
ba«is  and  not  more  than  seven  thousand 
of  such  units  may  be  so  leased  at  any  one 
time.  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such 
housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  an  average 
of  $160  a  month  for  each  military  depart- 
ment, including  the  cost  of  utilities  and 
maintenance  and  operation.' 

"Sec.  505.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88- 
174  (77  Stat.  307,  326)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  figures  '1964'  and  '1965',  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  figures  '1966'  and 
■1967'. 

"Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  Is  authorized  to  relocate  200  units 
of  relocatable  housing  from  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base.  Montana,  to  other  military  In- 
stallations where  there  are  housing  short- 
ages: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  proposed  new  locations  and 
estimated  costs,  and  no  contract  shall  be 
awarded  within  thirty  days  of  such  notifica- 
tion. 

"Sec.  507.  There  Is  authorized  to  b«  ap- 
propriated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  for  military  family 
housing  as  authorized  by  law  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

"(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  Improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  Inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  facilities,  and 
planning,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $195,- 
589.000  and 

"(b)  for  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing, including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
curred, payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1715m).  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $488,- 
799.000. 

"Sec.  508.  Notwithstanding  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  construction  of  family  bousing 
contained  in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act,  the 


total  number  of  units  of  family  housing 
which  may  be  contracted  for  under  author- 
ity of  such  section  shall  not  exceed  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  units. 

"TTrLE    VI 

"General  provisions 

"Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or 
develop  installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  svu-veys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion incident  to  construction.  That  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  is  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255) , 
and  even  though  the  land  la  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

"Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I,  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  shall  not  exceed— 

"(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$252,661,000,  outside  the  United  States, 
$7,391,000,  section  102,  $39,470,000.  section 
103,  $10,000,000  or  a  total  of  $309,522,000. 

"(2)  for  title  n:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$225,877,000,  outside  the  United  States,  $34,- 
436,000,  section  202.  $41,099,000.  section  203, 
$10,000,000  or  a  total  of  $311,412,000. 

"(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$210,630,000,  outside  the  United  States,  $42,- 
683.000.  section  302.  $71,063,000,  section  308. 
$10,000,000  or  a  total  of  $334,376,000. 

"(4)    for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $100,051,000. 

"(5)  for  title  V:  Military  family  housing,  a 
total  of  $684,388,000. 

"Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  Inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  In  Alaska.  If  he  determines 
In  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  Increase  ( 1 )  Is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations  in 
cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  However,  the 
total  costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title 
may  not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In 
that  title. 

'•Sec.  604.  Whenever — 
'(1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  Installations  and  facilities 
In  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

"the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

"Sec.  605.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks,  Depfirtment  of  the 
Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  because  such  Jurisdiction  and  su- 
pervision Is  wholly  Impracticable  such  con- 
tracts should  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 


tion and  supervision  of  another  department 
or  Government  agency,  and  shall  be  awarded, 
insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  If  the  na- 
tional security  will  not  be  Impaired  and  the 
award  is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  Regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  provide  the 
department  or  agency  requiring  such  con- 
struction with  the  right  to  select  either  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
or  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  as  Its  construction 
agent,  providing  that  under  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
selection  of  the  construction  agent,  such  se- 
lection will  not  result  In  any  increased  cost 
to  the  United  States.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  report  semian- 
nually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1966,  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(other  than  family  housing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment In  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained In  Acts  approved  before  August  2, 
1964,  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied by  a  later  authorization  are  repealed 
except — 

"(1)  authorization  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

"(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In 
part  before  October  1,  1966,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor; 

"(3)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  606  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1964 
(78  Stat.  341,  363),  the  authorization  for 
the  following  Items,  which  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1,  1967: 

"(a)  operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  util- 
ities and  ground  improvements  in  the 
amount  of  $611,000  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
that  Is  contained  In  title  I.  section  101,  un- 
der heEiding  'Inside  the  United  States'  and 
subheading  'Continental  Army  Command 
(Third  Army)'  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  1962 
(76  Stat.  223). 

"(b)  operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities and  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $833,000 
at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  that  Is  con- 
tained in  title  I,  section  101,  under  heading 
'Inside  the  United  States'  and  subheading 
'Continental  Army  Command  (Third  Army)' 
of  the  Act  of  July  27,   1962   (76  Stat.  223|. 

"(c)  operational  and  training  facilities. 
troop  housing  and  conununlty  facilities,  and 
utilities  in  the  amoimt  of  $4,241,000  at  Fort 
Dlx.  New  Jersey,  that  Is  contained  In  title  I. 
section  101  under  heading  'Inside  the  United 
States'  and  subheading  'Continental  Army 
Command  (First  Army)'  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 7.  1963  (77  SUt.  307) . 

"(d)  training  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$290,000  at  Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia,  that  U 
contained  In  title  I,  section  101  under  head- 
ing 'Inside  the  United  States'  and  subhead- 
ing 'Continental  Army  Conunand  (Second 
Army)'  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77 
Stat.  307) . 

"(e)  operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  administrative 
facllltlee,  and  uUUtles  In  the  amount  of 
$236,000  at  Port  Knox,  Kentucky,  that  is 
contained  In  title  I,  section  101  under  head- 
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ing  'Inside  the  United  States'  and  subhead- 
ine  'Continental  Army  Command  (Second 
Army)'  of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1963  (77 
Stat.  307). 

"(f)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $449,000  at  Fort  Story.  Virginia,  that  Is 
contained  In  title  I,  section  101  under  head- 
ing 'Inside  the  United  States'  and  subhead- 
ine  'Continentel  Army  Command  (Second 
Army)'  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963   (77 

Stat.  307). 

"(g)  maintenance  facilities,  medical  facili- 
ties community  facilities,  and  utilities  in 
the  amount  of  $512,000  at  Fort  Benning. 
Georgia,  that  Is  contained  In  title  I,  section 
101  under  heading  'Inside  the  United  States' 
and  subheading  'Continental  Army  Com- 
mand (Third  Army)'  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1963  (77  Stat.  307) . 

"(h)  training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  utilities  in  the  amount 
of  $1,836,000  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina, 
that  is  contained  In  title  I.  section  101 
under  heading  'Inside  the  United  States' 
and  subheading  'Continental  Army  Com- 
mand (Third  Army)'  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1963  (77  Stat.  307) . 

'•(i)  operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$553,000  at  Port  Campbell,  Kentucky,  that  Is 
contained  in  title  I.  section  101  under  head- 
ing 'Inside  the  United  States'  and  sub- 
heading 'Continental  Army  Command  (Third 
Army)'  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77 
Stat.  307) . 

•(J)  training  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities  In  the  amount  of  $919,- 
000  at  Port  Irwin,  California,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  101  under  heading 
'Inside  the  United  States'  and  subheading 
'Continental  Army  Command  (Sixth  Army)' 
of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77  Stat.  308) . 
"(k)  operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities  In  the 
amount  of  $719,000  at  various  locations  that 
is  contained  In  title  I,  section  101  under 
heading  'Inside  the  United  States'  and  sub- 
heading 'Army  Component  Commands 
(United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command)' 
of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1963  (77  Stat.  309) . 
"(1)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amo\mt 
of  $1,498,000  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
that  Is  contained  In  title  I,  under  the  head- 
ing 'Inside  the  United  States'  and  sub- 
heading 'Army  Component  ConMnands 
(Alaska  Conunand  Area)'  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 7,  1963   (77  Stat.  309). 

■'(m)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $721,000  at  Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
that  is  contained  in  title  I,  under  the  head- 
ing 'Inside  the  United  States'  and  sub- 
heading 'Army  Component  Commands  (Paci- 
fic Command  Area)'  of  the  Act  of  November 
7.  1963   (77  Stat.  309). 

"(n)  operational  facilities,  supply  faclll- 
tips.  administrative  facilities,  troop  housing, 
community  facilities  and  utilities  in  the 
amount  of  $968,000  at  various  locations  that 
is  contained  In  title  I,  section  101.  under 
heading  'Outside  the  United  States'  and 
subheading  'Army  Secvirlty  Agency'  of  the 
Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77  Stat.  310) . 

"(o)  operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utilities  In  the  amount  of  $5,995,000  In  Ger- 
many that  Is  contained  In  title  I,  section  101 
under  the  heading  'Outside  the  United  States' 
and  subheading  'Army  Component  Com- 
mands (European  Command  Area)'  of  the 
Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77  Stat.  310) . 

"(p)  operational  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $6,900,000  at  various  locations  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  I.  section  102  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 7,  1963   (77  Stat.  310). 

"(q)  training  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$7,600,000  for  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  that  is  contained  In  title  n,  sec- 
tion 201,  under  the  heading  'Service  School 
Facilities'  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77 
Stat.  314). 


"(r)  administrative  facilities  In  the 
amount  of  $3,484,000  for  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  District  of  Columbia,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  II.  section  201,  under  the 
heading  'Office  of  Naval  Research  Facili- 
ties' of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77  Stat. 
315). 

"(s)  community  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $550,000  for  Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Oki- 
nawa, that  Is  contained  In  title  II,  section 
201,  imder  the  heading  "Outside  the  United 
States'  and  subheading  'Marine  Corps  Facili- 
ties' of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77  Stat. 
315). 

"(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authoriza- 
tions for  construction  of  family  housing 
which  are  contained  In  this  Act  or  any  Act 
approved  prior  to  August  2,  1964,  are  re- 
pealed except  ( 1 )  the  authorization  for  fam- 
ily housing  projects  as  to  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  for  construction 
contracts  or  land  acquisitions  or  manufac- 
tured structural  component  contracts  la 
whole  or  In  part  before  such  date,  (2)  the 
authorization  for  two  hundred  family  hous- 
ing units  at  a  classified  location  contained  In 
the  Act  of  August  1,  1964  (78  Stat.  341,  359) . 
and  the  authorization  for  180  units  at  Site 
4-S  contained  In  the  Act  of  August  1,  1964 
(78  Stat.   341,  360). 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  the  land  comprising  the  Bolllng- 
Anacostia  complex  will  be  required  for  mili- 
tary purposes  within  the  foreseeable  future 
and  should  be  retained  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  such  use. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et 
seq.),  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1441  et  seq.)  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1960  (40  U.S.C.  2662),  or  any  other  law.  no 
portion  of  the  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  or  the 
Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station  shall  be  deter- 
mined excess  to  the  needs  of  the  holding 
agency  or  transferred,  reassigned,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  such  agency  prior  to 
July  1,  1967. 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  All  construction  under  this 
Act  shall  be  designed  using  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  to  maxi- 
mize fallout  protection,  where  such  can  be 
done  without  Impairing  the  pxirpose  for 
which  the  construction  is  authorized  or  the 
effectiveness  of  the  structure,  unless  ex- 
empted from  this  requirement  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
appropriate  provision  for  the  utilization  of 
technical  design  and  construction  methods  In 
the  preparation  of  design  and  construction 
plans  and  in  construction  under  this  Act,  to 
assure  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  for  such  purposes  expenditures  on 
individual  projects  shall  not  exceed  one  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
project. 

"Sec  609.  Every  contract  hereafter  entered 
Into  between  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
any  military  department  thereof,  and  any 
nonprofit  corporation  or  organization  receiv- 
ing seventy-five  per  centimi  or  more  of  Its 
gross  Income  from  Federal  funds  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  any  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any  real 
property,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  the  United  States, 
unless  such  construction  or  acquisition  has 
first  been  authorlzd  by  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  610.  Except  In  the  case  of  hospitals 
authorized  for  construction  under  this  or  any 
previous  Act,  any  military  hospital  hereafter 
constructed  In  the  United  States  or  Its  pos- 
sessions shall  Include  facilities  for  obstet- 
rical care  unless  sound  and  specific  Justifica- 
tion Is  made  by  the  Secretary  concerned  for 
omitting  such  facilities  In  any  hospital  au- 
thorized. 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  camp,  post,  station,  base. 


yard,  or  other  installation  or  facility  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  closed,  abandoned,  or  substantially 
reduced  In  mission  until  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  reports  the  details  of  and 
full  Justification  for  the  proposed  closure, 
abandoiunent  or  substantial  reduction  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committees  only  between  the  period 
January  1  and  April  30  of  each  calendar 
year:  Provided  further.  That  if  the  Con- 
gress Adjourns  sine  die  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  day 
period  such  closure,  abandonment,  or  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  mission  shall  not  take 
place  and  shall  be  resubmitted  during  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Congress. 

"(b)   The  provisions  of  subsection    (a)  — 
"(1)   shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  movement  of  troops  and  equipment  for 
tactical  purposes; 

"(2)  shall  not  apply  to  changes  In  a  camp, 
post,  station,  base,  yard,  or  other  Installa- 
tion or  facility  at  which  the  total  military 
and  civilian  personnel  complement  is  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty; 

"(3)  shall  apply  only  to  posts,  camps,  sta- 
tions, bases,  yards,  or  other  Installations  or 
facilities  that  are  located  In  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico;  and 

"(4)  shall  not  apply  to  any  facility  used 
primarily  for  river  and  harbor  projects  or 
flood  control  projects. 

"Sec.  612.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I.  n.  Ill,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction project  Inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  In  ex- 
cess of — 

"(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

"(2)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

"(3)  $1,850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

"(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters:  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  determines  that,  because  of 
special  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained in  this  section  is  Impracticable. 

"Sec  613.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
2674(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  changing  the  figure 
'$10,000'  to  •$15,000'. 

"Sec  614.  "ntles  I,  n,  HI,  IV,  V,  and  VI 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1966.' 


TITLE  VTI 

Reserve  Forces  facilities 

"Sec  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  for  Department  of  the  Army:  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
$9,200,000. 

"(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $8,890,000. 

"(3)   for  I>epartment  of  the  Air  Force: 

"(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $9,000,000. 

"(b)   Air  Force  Reserve,  $3,400,000. 

"Sec  702.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  without  consideration .  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  so  much  of  the 
land  and  Improvements  comprising  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  as  is  agreed  to  be  re- 
quired for  a  right  of  way  for  construction  of 
a  public  highway,  at  such  time  as  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  and  Improvements  may  no 
longer  be  required  as  a  part  of  said  training 
center. 
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"Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statute,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774 
(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
255).  and  even  though  the  land  is  held  tem- 
porarily. The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land 
(including  temporary  use) .  by  gift,  piu-chase. 
exchange  of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

"Sec.  704.     This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1966'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

F.  Edward  Hebert, 

Melvin  Price. 

O.  C.  Fisher, 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

William  H.  Bates, 

Leslie   C.   AREfros. 

Alvin  CKonski. 

William  G.  Brat. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Ho-use. 

John  C.  Stennis. 
Stuart  Symington. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8439)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

legislation  in  conference 

On  June  10,  1965.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  8439.  which  is  the  fiscal  year 
1966  military  construction  authorization  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Reserve 
components. 

On  June  28.  1965,  the  Senate  considered 
the  legislation  and  amended  It  by  striking 
out  all  language  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
wrote  a  new  bill. 

comparison  or  house  and  senate  bills 

H.R.  8439.  as  pas.sed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, provided  construction  authoriza- 
tion to  the  military  departments  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966  in 
the  total  amount  of  $1,934,927,000. 

Tlie  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  provided 
new  authorizations  in  the  amount  of  $1,721.- 
352.000. 

The  Senate  bill,  therefore,  represented  a 
decrease  of  $213,575,000  in  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

SUMMARY    OP   resolution    OF    DIFFERENCES 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H  R.  8439,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  ad- 
justed authorization  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  vear  1966  In  the  total  amount 
of  $1,780,062,000. 

The  new  total  authorization  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  therefore,  represents  an  In- 
crease  in  the   amount   previously  approved 


by  the  Senate  of  $58,710,000,  and  represents  a 
reduction  of  $154,865,000  in  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House. 

The  total  construction  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees  for  fiscal  year 
1966  of  $1,780,062,000  is  $245,068,000  more 
than  the  amount  of  military  construction 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1965  by  Public  Law 
88-390,  that  figure  being  $1,534,994,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  re- 
spective military  departments  had  requested 
a  total  of  $1,955,681,000  of  new  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  conferees,  therefore,  reduces  this 
departmental  request  by  $175,619,000. 

Title  I — Army 

The  House  had  approved  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $365,026,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  figure  by  $68.- 
757.000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $13,253,000 
of  this  reduction  by  the  Senate,  and  agreed 
to  a  new  total  authorization  for  title  I  in 
the  amount  of  $309,522,000. 

The  restoration  of  $13,253,000  of  construc- 
tion authority  is  contained  In  the  items  In 
the  bill  as  follows : 

Port  Rucker,  Ala. 

The  Senate  denied  authority  for  a  com- 
missary in  the  amount  of  $583,000.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  expressed  concern  over  provid- 
ing convenience  facilities  at  a  time  when 
there  might  possibly  be  a  stepup  In  activities 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  Senate  In  making 
this  deletion  felt  that  the  present  facilities 
were  sufficient  and  that  this  commissary  was 
more  for  convenience  than  of  necessity.  The 
House  conferees  Insisted  on  the  restoration  of 
this  item  on  the  basis  that  the  commissary 
is  now  housed  in  five  separate  buildings,  all 
of  which  are  World  War  II  temporary  build- 
ings not  functionally  suitable  for  commis- 
sary use.  The  continued  use  of  these  scat- 
tered buildings  was  believed  to  be  economi- 
cally unsound  because  of  the  Increased 
transportation  and  handling  costs  which  re- 
sult in  employees  handling  stocks  two  or 
three  times,  and  a  waste  of  manpower  and 
low  productivity. 

The  House  conferees  also  pointed  out  that 
Fort  Rucker  is  in  an  isolated  location  and 
that  the  nearest  city  having  adequate  super- 
market facilities,  is  between  90  and  100  miles 
from  Fort  Rucker.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
by  the  House  conferees  that  even  though  the 
commissary  is  now  operating  at  60  hours  per 
week,  the  facilities  are  inadequate  for  the 
current  population  and  that  since  Fort  Ruck- 
er has  been  assigned  new  missions  and  addi- 
tional units,  the  situation  which  is  already 
bad  would  become  much  worse. 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  on  restoration 
of  this  item  In  the  bill  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  from  their  position  and  con- 
curred in  the  authorization  of  $583,000  for  a 
commissary  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

Port  Polk.  La. 

The  Senate  denied  authority  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  substandard  barracks  at  Fort  Polk, 
La.,  in  the  amount  of  $372,000.  It  was  recog- 
nized by  the  conferees  that  if  any  troops  were 
put  into  the  barracks  at  Fort  Polk,  the  80 
mobilization-type  barracks  would  have  to  be 
modernized.  Concern,  however,  was  expressed 
by  both  House  and  Senate  conferees  over  the 
STEP  program  at  this  time.  Therefore,  it 
was  agreed  that  this  authorization  would  be 
restored  only  if  the  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  barracks  were  not  used  for  the  special 
training  enlistment  program  (STEP). 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  on  the  resto- 
ration of  this  Item  In  the  bill  and  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  from  their  position  and 
concurred  in  the  authorization  of  $372,000  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  80  mobilization-type 
barracks  at  Fort  Polk,  La. 


Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

The  House  had  approved  $9  million  to  pro- 
vide an  enlisted  men's  barracks  complex  to 
house  2,282  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
The  Senate  deleted  this  item  entirely,  since 
it  was  requested  after  the  bill  was  submitted 
to  Congress  and  only  after  a  tactical  missile 
site  fell  from  the  program.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees insisted  that  it  should  be  considered 
for  inclusion  in  next  year's  military  construc- 
tion bill.  The  House  conferees  insisted  on 
restoration  of  this  item  since  70  percent  of 
the  troops  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  are  living  in 
substandard  housing. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  its  po- 
sition and  approved  an  authorization  for  an 
enlisted  men's  barracks  complex  In  the 
amount  of  $9  million. 

Cameron  Station,  Va. 

The  Army  has  requested  authorization  in 
the  amount  of  $168,000  to  provide  for  a  dis- 
pensary at  Cameron  Station,  Va.  The  House 
authorized  this  project.  The  Senate  deleted 
It  on  the  basis  that  emergency  facilities  were 
available  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  and  at  the  hos- 
pital  at  Fort  Belvolr,  Va. 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  that  the 
project  was  necessary  to  replace  an  existing 
makeshift  dispensary  serving  this  installa- 
tion. There  are  2,354  assigned  civilian  em- 
ployees under  the  Federal  civilian  health 
service  program.  The  present  facilities  is  a 
makeshift  dispensary  using  a  building  orig- 
inally constructed  as  a  bachelor  officers' 
quarters  with  deficiencies  which  constitute; 
both  sanitary  and  safety  hazards.  This  fa- 
cility provides  dispensary-type  care  to  the 
319  assigned  military  personnel  and  all  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  military  personnel 
who  live  near  Cameron  Station. 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  on  restora- 
tion of  this  item  and  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  from  their  position  and  authorized 
construction  of  a  dispensary  costing 
$168,000. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  Calif. 

The  House  authorized  construction  n' 
Sharpe  Army  Depot,  Calif.,  in  the  amount  of 
$175,000.  The  Senate  deleted  these  items 
since  they  were  not  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

One  item  is  for  alterations  to  warehouse 
A-3  to  provide  for  an  environmental  con- 
trolled laboratory.  Presently  Sharpe  Army 
Depot  is  unable  to  meet  its  calibration  re- 
quirements, although  much  of  the  equip- 
ment to  outfit  such  a  laboratory  is  present 
on  the  depot,  but  the  equipment  cannot  be 
Installed  without  the  requested  facilities. 
Because  of  the  Army  transition  to  larger  air- 
craft, Sharpe  Army  Depot  can  no  longer  ac- 
complish its  mission  on  aircraft  propeller 
repair,  and  this  project  would  provide  for  a 
monorail  lifting  device  in  order  to  accom- 
plish repair  work  on  the  OB-1  and  CV-2 
tjrpes  of  propellers. 

The  second  project  is  for  modification  to 
building  649  at  a  cost  of  $95,000.  This 
project  is  urgently  required  to  eliminate 
possible  future  mission  failures  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  and  preparing  mechanical  item.s 
for  overseas  shipment. 

Because  major  mechanical  equipment  is 
being  processed  by  the  Sharpe  Army  Depot 
In  support  of  operations  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  House  conferees  insisted  on  restoration 
of  these  two  Items.  The  Senate  receded  from 
its  position  and  authorized  construction  1» 
the  amount  of  $175,000. 

Kwajaleln 
The  House  approved  $5,955,000  for  native 
housing  on  Kwajaleln.  The  Senate  reduced 
this  amount  $2,955,000.  The  Senate  gave  as 
their  reasons:  ( 1 )  The  expenditure  of  defense 
funds  for  this  purpose  is  questionable  as  it 
is  more  properly  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment  of   the  Interior  rather   than   the 


Department  of  Defense;  and  (2)  the  possi- 
bility of  the  natives  constructing  their  own 
housing  at  a  much  reduced  cost  if  the  ma- 
terials were  furnished  should  be  studied. 
The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  an 
agreement  had  been  made  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  whereby  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  relocate  the  natives  residing 
on  the  island  of  Ebeye  provided  that  the 
Army  produce  suitable  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.  The  House  conferees  also 
pointed  out  that  deferral  of  construction  of 
168  of  the  proposed  280  family  units  will  in- 
crease the  cost  from  $'/2  to  $1  million.  The 
Senate  receded. 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  assurance  lab- 
oratory at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  this  matter  should  be  deferred 
another  year  for  further  study. 

The   House   conferees  receded   from  their 

position  in  respect  to  other  Senate  changes 

to  title  I  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  $76,- 

154.000,  most  of  which  were  classified  items. 

Title  II— Nary 

The  House  had  approved  $319,722,000  in 
new  construction  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by 
$12,760,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  restoration  of 
$4,450,000  in  the  amount  deleted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  items  restored  by  the  conferees,  which 
amount  to  $4,460,000.  are  as  follows: 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  House  had  included  $1,083,000  for  a 
multipurpose  building  at  Norfolk,  Va.    The 
Senate  deleted  this  item.     The  House  con- 
ferees pointed  out  that  this  line  item  was 
required  to  Insvire  safe  and  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  vital  functions  of  mall  delivery, 
training  of  personnel,  and  control  of  Navy 
ship  traffic  and  berthing  in  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Station  area.     At  present,  the  port  services 
department  is  comprised  of  an  administra- 
tive staff,  boat  pool,  logistics  section,  ord- 
nance section,  and  degaussing  station,  which 
are  located  In  various  small  areas  scattered 
around  the   naval   station.    The   Fleet  Post 
Office.  Fleet  Motion  Picture  Exchange,  and 
the  Distirct  Training  Offices  are  now  located 
in  a  dilapidated    frame   structure    built   in 
1940  as  a  mess  hall.    This  would  consolidate 
;ill  of  these  activities  in  the  proposed  multi- 
purpose   building.     Tlie    Fleet    Post    Office 
moved  Into  the  present  building  In  1952  as 
;i     'temporary    measure."    The    post    office 
averages   approximately  7  tons  of  mall  per 
day  for  179  ships  home-ported  at   Norfolk, 
plus    several    thousand    military    personnel 
based  ashore.     U.S.  postal  authorities  have 
made  repeated  attempts  to  have  the  Navy 
provide  adequate  postal  facilities,  and  they 
have  given  written  notice  that  if  adequate 
facilities   are  not  provided,   the  Post  Office 
Department  may  defer  postal  service  to  this 
branch. 

The  Fleet  Motion  Picture  Exchange  has  an 
inventory  of  approximately  750  films  and  $3 
million  worth  of  training  aids,  all  of  which 
are  housed  in  a  wooden  building  without  a 
sprinkler  system.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
fire  life  of  the  building  from  spark  to  ashes 
would  be  7  minutes. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  upon  resto- 
:  ation  of  this  project  and  the  Senate  receded. 
Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
The  House  approved  $5,160,000  for  a  tech- 
nical training  building  at  San  Diego.  The 
Senate  reduced  this  amount  to  $4,500,000. 
The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
preliminary  engineering  report  prepared  by 
I  professional  architect  and  engineering 
Tirm  estimated  the  dollar  cost  for  this  item 
to  be  $6,630,000.     This  was  reduced  during 


the  course  of  initial  review  by  the  Navy,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  $5,160,000,  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 21  percent.  Firm  fieet  requirements 
for  trained  personnel  necessitated  an  in- 
crease in  students  from  the  present  4,575  to 
5,979  by  fiscal  year  1966.  To  meet  the  total 
of  723,500  square  feet  of  training  space  re- 
quired, only  136,150  square  feet  in  perma- 
nent training  structures  is  available. 
Twenty-five  temporary  buildings  of  World 
War  II  vintage  are  now  being  used  to  house 
the  present  student  body  and  with  the 
projected  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  position  that  this  $660,000  be  restored. 
The  Senate  receded  from  its  position. 

Naval  Hospital.  Newport,  R.I. 

The  House  authorized  construction  of  a 
new  200-bed  permanent  hospital  structure 
to  be  integrated  with  the  existing  perma- 
nent hospital  facilities  to  provide  a  modern 
256-bed  hospital.  This  hospital  serves  a 
population  of  approximately  49,000. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by 
(5400,000  on  the  basis  that  the  square  foot 
cost  for  this  alteration  project  was  excessive. 
The  House  conferees  insisted  on  restoration 
of  this  item  which  will  provide  for  a  nurs- 
ing unit,  admitting  and  emergency  facilities, 
outpatient  department,  pharmacy,  labora- 
tory, obstetrical  and  nursery  facilities,  mili- 
tary sick  call,  medical  dermatology,  EENT, 
(ear,  eyes,  nose,  and  throat),  urology,  dental 
clinics,  and  radiology.  Tt  will  also  provide 
for  complete  alr-condlticnlng  of  the  entire 
hospital.  Too.  the  modernization  would 
have  eliminated  the  air  conditioning,  and  the 
House  conferees  insisted  that  to  add  air 
conditioning  at  a  later  date  v/ould  be  more 
expensive. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  position. 

Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  Calif. 
The  House  had  approved  an  enlisted  men's 
barracks  and  a  WAVES'  barracks  costing 
$673,000.  The  Senate  deleted  these  Items 
from  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  they  can  be 
requested  and  funded  In  fiscal  year  1967  and 
still  be  In  place  by  the  time  the  hospital 
was  completed.  Based  on  this  premise  and 
with  the  understanding  that  the  project  will 
be  resubmitted  next  year,  the  House  agreed 
to  the  deletion. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  House  authorized  $1,733,000  for  the 
second  increment  of  an  electrical  distribu- 
tion system  at  this  installation.  The  Senate 
deleted  the  entire  item  because  the  first  in- 
crement approved  last  year  had  not  been 
placed  under  contract  at  the  time  this  Item 
was  considered. 

After  Senate  hearings,  however,  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  for  the  first  increment. 
The  House  conferees  insisted  on  restoration 
of  this  item  which  will  permit  an  orderly  de- 
velopment of  modernization  in  equipment,  in 
shops  and  offices  at  the  Navy  Public  Works 
Center.     The  Senate  receded. 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain 

The  House  conferees  authorized  a  tele- 
phone system  in  the  amount  of  $168,000. 
The  Senate  denied  such  authorization. 
While  the  Senate  conferees  felt  that  such 
an  authorization  could  be  deferred  and  that 
the  present  facilities  could  suffice  for  the 
present,   the   House    position   was   accepted. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads.  P.R. 

The  House  approved  $397,000  for  an  officers' 
open  mess  at  the  Naval  Station,  Roosevelt 
Roads.  The  Senate  denied  this  authoriza- 
tion. The  conferees  agreed  that  because  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  location  of  the  naval 
station  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  such  an  item 
should  be  restored.     The  Senate  receded. 

The  House  conferees  receded  on  all  other 
reductions  effected  by  the  Senate  for  a  total 
reduction  of  $8,310,000  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 


Title  III — Department  of  the  Air  Force 

The  House  had  authorized  new  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
in  the  amount  of  $386,915,000. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  flgtire  by  $61,592,- 
000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $9,053,000 
of  the  Senate  reduction. 

The  items  comprising  this  $9,053,000  are  as 
follows: 

Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  House  Included  $419,000  for  an  air- 
men's dormitory  to  house  200  enlisted  men. 
The  Senate  denied  this  item  on  the  premise 
that  present  leased  facilities  are  believed  to 
be  adequate. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  there 
were  no  existing  facilities  at  Peterson  Field 
or  Ent  Air  Force  Base  which  could  be  con- 
verted to  serve  this  requirement  and,  in  the 
long  run,  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
build  a  barracks  than  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram of  leasing. 

The  Senate  receded  on  this  matter. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  Westhampton 
Beach.  N.Y. 

The  House  approved  $188,000  for  a  com- 
missary store  at  this  base.  The  Senate  de- 
leted this  amount  because  they  believed 
present  facilities   were  adequate. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  that  a  new 
commissary  was  necessary  to  replace  the 
interconnected  World  War  II  substandard 
structures  which  are  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  deterioration.  In  addition,  tliey  pointed 
out  that  the  sides  of  the  walk-in  coolers 
are  saturated  with  water  because  of  constant 
leaks,  and  that  the  cooler  Is  not  economically 
reparable. 

The  Senate  receded. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  House  authorized  $461,000  for  an 
officers'  open  mess  and  $427,000  for  an  ex- 
change sales  store. 

Both  projects  were  deleted  by  the  Senate 
on  the  basis  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
urgency  lor  either  of  the  projects. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  that  the  ex- 
change sales  store  is  located  in  a  temporary 
mobilization-type  structure  which  provides 
only  half  the  space  required  and  is  in  need 
of  replacement. 

The  House  conferees  also  pointed  out  that 
the  officers'  open  mess  is  housed  in  a  series 
of  buildings  that  have  been  Joined  together 
through  the  years  and  that  such  buildings 
are  structurally  unsound  due  to  woodrot, 
termite  damage,  and  material  failures. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  these  two  fa- 
cilities were  needed,  and  the  Senate  receded 
on  this  matter 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio 
The  House  had  approved  $455,000  for  al- 
terations to  the  major  command  headquar- 
ters building  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand  stationed   at   Wright-Patterson. 

The  Senate  deleted  this  amount  because 
the  alterations  were  to  a  new  building  and 
the  alterations  would  have  provided  134 
square  feet  per  person  which  the  Senate 
deemed  excessive. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
temporary  building  serving  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  Headquarters  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  November  1961  and  that  a 
building  was  recently  completed  under  the 
"act  of  God"  provision.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, however,  the  Air  Force  was  required 
to  limit  the  finished  office  space  to  the  same 
square  foot  scope  of  the  destroyed  building. 
While  a  full  unfinished  basement  was  pro- 
vided, it  could  not  be  finished  because  the 
building  would  have  exceeded  project  scope. 
This  project  would  complete  the  basement 
space  by  installing  suspended  ceiling,  proper 
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lighting,  air  conditioning,  restrooms,  par- 
titions, painting,  and  completion  of  a  con- 
crete floor  with  asphalt  tile  floor  covering. 
This  space  could  then  be  used  as  adequate 
administrative  office  space  for  450  people  now 
occupying  space  In  substandard  quarters,  and 
can  be  provided  at  approximately  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  totally  new  construction. 
The  Senate  receded. 

Edwards   Air   Force   Base.   Muroc,   Calif. 

The  House  had  Included  $893,000  for  addi- 
tions and  alterations  to  the  existing  com- 
posite medical  facility. 

The  Senate  deleted  this  item  because  the 
hospital  was  completed  In  1954  and  there  has 
been  a  reduction  In  personnel  since  It  was 
built. 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  on  Its  restora- 
tion because  the  existing  hospital  has  space 
and  functional  Inadequacies,  and  also  a  sur- 
vey by  a  representative  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Hospital  Accreditation  severely  criti- 
cized the  functional  arrangement  and  space 
shortage  of  the  existing  facility.  The  House 
conferees  believed  that  this  shortage  could 
result  in  a  removal  of  this  facility  from  the 
list  of  accredited  hospitals.  The  House  con- 
ferees also  pointed  out  that  this  project  is 
required  to  provide  adequate  base  level  medi- 
cal support  to  approximately  3,200  military 
personnel  and  6.500  dependents  of  active 
duty  military  personnel. 

The  Senate  receded  on  this  on  the  premise 
that  today's  events  might  well  require  addi- 
tional hospitalization  facilities  on  the  west 
coast. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  111. 

The  House  of  Representatives  added 
$4,215,000  above  the  budget  for  a  202-man 
bachelor  oflBcers'  quarters  and  a  dormitory 
and  dining  hall  for  1.000  men.  The  Senate 
denied  the  dining  hall  and  dormitory  but 
approved  $800,000  for  a  100-man  bachelor 
officers'  quarters.  The  Senate  receded  on  the 
dormitory  and  dining  hall  for  1.000  men. 
The  House  receded  on  the  size  of  the  bach- 
elor officers'  quarters,  and  construction  is 
authorized  for  the  100-man  bachelor  officers' 
quarters  as  originally  authorized  by  the 
Senate. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Tex. 

The  House  approved  $124,000  for  an  air- 
craft engine  Inspection  and  repair  shop  at 
this  base  but  the  Senate  deleted  the  entire 
item. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
additional  shop  space  is  definitely  required 
to  support  the  Increased  undergraduate  pilot 
training  mission  at  Laredo,  and  the  concur- 
rent conversion  from  single  engine  aircraft 
to  twin  engine  aircraft.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  118  single  and  twin  engine  aircraft, 
with  a  combined  total  of  227  installed  and 
spare  engines,  operating  at  this  base.  By  the 
time  this  project  can  be  constructed  the 
transition  will  have  been  made  to  150  twin 
engine  trainers  with  a  combined  total  of  360 
Installed  and  spare  engines,  and  that  the 
flying  hours  each  month  will  have  gone  from 
approximately  6.000  hoiirs  to  9,000  hours. 
Without  this  alteration  and  addition  the 
engine  maintenance  functions  required  to 
support  the  base  mission  cannot  be  accom- 
plished effectively  and  efficiently. 

The  Senate  receded  on  this  matter. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Tex. 

The  House  authorized  $340,000  for  conver- 
sion of  excess  enlisted  men's  dormitories  into 
urgently  needed  bachelor  officers'  quarters, 
and  $170,000  for  an  addition  to  the  base  ware- 
house supply  and  equipment  building.  The 
Senate  deleted  both  items. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  by 
fiscal  year  1969.  there  will  be  a  requiremient 
to  house  330  officers  and  against  this  require- 
ment, there  will  only  be  250  adequate  spaces 
available.  Since  the  primary  mission  of  this 
base  Is  training  pilots  and  the  undergraduate 


pilot  training  program,  adequate  quarters 
are  required  to  provide  a  place  for  study  time 
and  crew  rest. 

The  House  conferees  alro  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  adequate  stor- 
age space  at  this  base  and  that  the  stocks 
required  in  support  of  the  base  mission  are 
not  afforded  proper  storage  because  of  lack 
of  covered  space.  The  present  storage  facili- 
ties are  seriously  overtaxed  causing  the  stor- 
age of  many  Itenu  In  the  open  with  a  limited 
amount  of  Improvised  covering  to  protect 
them  from  the  elements.  This  not  only 
causes  stocks  to  deteriorate  but  Impairs  In- 
ventory control,  efficiency  In  storage  opera- 
tions, and  deliveries  to  using  activities. 

The  Senate  receded  on  this  matter. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs.  Md. 

The  House  authorized  $455,000  for  a  recrea- 
tional gymnasium.  The  Senate  deleted  this 
item. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
facility  was  required  to  assure  facilities  for 
sports  for  all  military  personnel  assigned  to 
Andrews.  This  "sports  for  all"  program  was 
established  to  provide  maximum  voluntary 
participation  In  the  most  commonly  recog- 
nized sports,  and  has  resulted  in  Increased 
Job  efficiency  and  the  building  of  morale. 
The  fieldhoiise  will  provide  maximum  oppor- 
tunities for  sports  competition  with  service 
and  community  teams,  and  will  result  In  in- 
creased spectator  participation. 

The  present  fleldhouse  was  build  In  1^44 
when  the  base  population  was  only  1.590. 
and  is  much  too  small  for  the  base  which 
now  has  a  population  of  over  12.000. 

The  Senate  receded. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria,  La. 

The  House  authorized  construction  of  a 
base  communications  facility  at  a  cost  of 
$209,000.  and  the  Senate  denied  this  re- 
quest on  the  basis  that  they  did  not  deem 
it  to  be  an  urgent  request  and  that  existing 
facilities  will  suffice  at  the  present  time. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
base  became  the  home  of  the  834th  Air  Divi- 
sion consisting  of  the  401st  and  3d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wings  In  1964.  Prior  to  this  time, 
the  401st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  was  the  only 
unit  on  the  base.  To  serve  these  units,  the 
central  telephone  office  and  message  center 
requires  expansion.  The  existing  building 
is  completely  saturated  with  equipment  and 
future  expansion  there  Is  impossible.  The 
installation  of  CENTREX  cannot  be  accom- 
plished until  a  new  base  communications 
building  is  completed.  The  existing  message 
center  Is  also  overcrowded  and  cannot  meet 
the  security  criteria  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  the  Air  Force. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
project  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  due  to 
the  missions  of  the  units  on  this  base  with 
the  activities  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Ooodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

Although  no  item  was  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  submission  for  any 
projects  at  Goodfellow.  the  House  added 
$768,000  for  a  service  club  and  air  condition- 
ing for  11  dormitories.  The  Senate  deleted 
both  projects.  A  compromise  was  reached 
when  $275,000  was  added  for  air  condition- 
ing of  the  11  dormitories  at  Goodfellow.  and 
the  project  for  a  service  club  was  deferred 
until  next  year. 

The  Senate  receded,  with  an  amendment. 

Torrejon  Alrbase,  Spain 
The  House  authorized  $79,000  for  water 
mains  at  this  h&ae,  and  the  Senate  deleted 
this  item  because  the  workload  at  this  base 
had  shown  a  marked  decrease  In  recent 
years. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
base  Is  the  largest  SAC  base  in  Spain,  and 
supports  the  16th  Air  Force  Headquarters 
and   MATS   air    and    freight   terminals   for 


Spain  and  the  bases  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  In  addition  to  its  peacetime  mission, 
this  base  is  required  tc  support  numerous 
war  and  contingency  operations  plans.  This 
project  is  also  required  to  provide  a  reliable 
source  of  water  for  ftreflghtlng  and  personnel 
consumption  at  this  station. 

The  Senate  receded  on  this  matter. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  restore  $988,000  for 
a  classified  project  outside  the  United  States. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  requested 
authorization  for  a  conversion  of  boilers 
from  coal  to  gas  at  locations  in  Alaska. 

The  House  authorized  each  of  these  proj- 
ects and  the  Senate  deleted  them.  Since 
there  has  been  some  conflicting  testimony 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
House  receded  on  this  matter  with  the  under- 
standing that  these  projects  would  be  recom- 
mended in  next  year's  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  unless  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  overall  economic  effects  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  conferees  intend  to  recommend 
approval  to  the  respective  committees  of 
these  projects  in  next  year's  military  con- 
struction bill,  unless  there  Is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  presented  that  would  ne- 
gate such  a  position. 

The  Whlttler  POL  pipeline  was  deferred 
for  another  year  on  the  basis  that  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  this  project  required  fur- 
ther study. 

On  all  other  projects  for  the  Air  Force,  the 
House  receded. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

The  House  Included  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airstrip  at  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center,  Tenn.  The 
Senate  deleted  this  project  on  the  basis  that 
total  construction  cost  for  this  airfield  and 
facilities  at  the  airfield  should  be  presented 
to  the  committee.  The  House  conferees 
receded  on  this  matter  although  they  feel 
this  is  an  extremely  vital  project,  but  agreed 
with  the  Senate  conferees  that  total  cost 
should  be  presented  before  the  project  was 
commenced. 

Title  IV — Defense  agencies 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  authoriza- 
tion between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Title  V — Military  family  housing 
Family  Housing 

A.  The  House  authorized  12,300  units  of 
family  housing  and  the  Senate  approved 
10,930  units,  but  placed  a  limitation  of  8.000 
units  that  can  be  built  out  of  the  number 
authorized.  The  Senate  denied  hotislng  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.  (120  units);  Fort  Belvolr,  Va. 
(300  units);  naval  complex,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (300  units);  Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 
District  of  Columbia  (300  units);  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base.  Md.  (250  units) ;  and  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  Miss.  (100  units).  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  were  adamant  in  their 
position  on  family  housing.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  conferees  agreed  on  the  following 
compromise:  11.180  units  of  family  housing 
authorized,  including  250  units  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  with  a  limitation  of 
9,500  on  the  number  of  \inlts  that  can  be 
built.  All  other  projects  which  were  spe- 
cifically denied  by  the  Senate  were  deleted. 

B.  Leased  housing:  The  House  had  ap- 
proved a  departmental  request  of  7,500  units 
of  leased  family  housing,  and  the  Senate  re- 
duced this  number  to  5,000.  As  part  of  the 
overall  totals  on  family  housing,  agreement 
was  reached  to  permit  the  leasing  of  7.000 
units  of  family  housing. 

Section  509 
The    House    included   section   509,   which 
deals  with  the  limitation  on  type  of  con- 
struction for   family  housing.     The   House 
bill  provided   that   all  housing  constructed 


under  this  act  be  either  single  family  imits 
or  semidetached  family  units,  unless  prior 
to  securing  bids  the  service  concerned  shall 
have  Justified  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees other  types  of  housing  units  which 
win  not  become  substandard  or  cause  ex- 
cessive population  density.  The  Senate  de- 
leted this  provision  entirely  because  over 
$800,000  in  design  funds  have  been  obli- 
gated for  fiscal  year  1966  for  housing  units 
of  the  townhouse  type  and  if  single  family 
units  or,  If  semidetached  units  were  sub- 
stituted, more  than  $20  million  additional 
would  be  required.  Further,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees made  it  clear  that  they  are  not  op- 
posed to  townhouse  type  of  construction  so 
long  as  it  Is  properly  designed. 

The  House  conferees  argued  that  It  would 
be  better  to  lose  the  $800,000  design  costs 
rather  than  to  build  houses  which.  In  the 
near  future,  would  become  substandard;  and 
that  committee  disapproval  would  come  only 
in  the  event  that  the  designs  were  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
House  conferees  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
such  a  provision  would  be  a  savings  to  the 
Government. 

While  the  House  conferees  were  unable  to 
prevail  In  their  views,  the  conferees  were  in 
agreement  that  better  design  effort  was  re- 
quired In  family  housing  programs  and  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  next  year 
would  thoroughly  scrutinize  the  housing  pro- 
gram. Including  the  design  and  density  con- 
cepts to  be  utilized. 

Section  510 
The  House  provided  a  section  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Issue  regulations 
permitting  the  occupants  of  former  Wherry 
housing  units,  whether  or  not  such  units 
have  been  rehabilitated,  to  occupy  such  units 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  rental  determination, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  forfeiture  of 
basic  allowance  for  quarters.  The  Senate  de- 
leted the  provision  entirely.  The  House  re- 
ceded from  Its  position  when  the  Senate  con- 
ferees stated  that  In  the  few  Instances  where 
former  Wherry  imlts  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
of  adequacy,  funds  should  be  requested  for 
the  necessary  renovation.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  make 
such  requests  as  may  be  Justified  In  the  fiscal 
year  1967  military  construction  bill. 
Title  VI — General  provisions 
Section  605 

The  language  of  this  section  as  proposed 
by  the  Department  and  refiected  in  the  Sen- 
ate bin  is  identical  with  that  carried  In  the 
bill  for  several  years  until  fiscal  year  1965. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1965  the  language  was 
changed  by  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  all  construction  work  equally  be- 
U  een  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks.  The  Senate  did  not 
agree  with  the  House  position  and  a  compro- 
mise was  arrived  at.  This  year  the  House 
has  reverted  to  Its  p>osltlon  of  last  year,  ex- 
cept It  htis  been  broadened  in  scope  to  make 
the  so-called  equal  basis  position  world- 
wide rather  than  applicable  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees opposed  the  House  language  last  year 
but  finally  compromised  by  adding  to  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  in  1964,  the 
following  provision: 

"Regulations  issued  hy  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  provide  the  department  or 
agency  requiring  such  construction  with  the 
right  to  select  either  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
as  its  construction  agent,  providing  that  un- 
der the  facts  and  circumstances  that  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  the  construc- 
tion agent,  such  selection  will  not  result  in 
any  increas«v«  «o8t  to  the  United  States." 


The  Department  of  Defense  witness  testi- 
fied that  while  the  compromise  language 
was  difficult  of  administration,  that  It  had 
produced  substantial  cost  savings  to  the  Air 
Force  and  had  resulted  In  the  lowering  of 
overhead  costs  of  both  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

While  the  House  conferees  urged  the 
broadened  House  provision,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  make  no  greater  concession 
than  to  follow  the  compromised  language 
contained  In  the  fiscal  year  1985  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  on  the  basis  that  a  fxurther 
analysis  of  cost  savings  would  be  made  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  and  If  the  savings  are 
as  great  as  anticipated,  the  House  would 
Insist  next  year  on  language  similar  to  that 
contained  in  section  605  of  the  House -passed 
bill. 

Section  606 — Base  closure  provision 

Section  608  of  the  House-passed  bill  would 
In  effect  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments or  their  designees  from  closing,  sub- 
stantially reducing,  or  consolidating  any 
military  camp,  post,  station,  installation,  or 
facilities  if  the  proposed  action  were  dis- 
approved by  one  House  of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  entire  section  on 
the  basis  that  the  number  and  size  of  bases 
that  the  United  States  should  operate  and 
the  location  of  these  Installations  Is  affected 
by  many  considerations,  including  the  natvu-e 
of  the  threat  which  the  United  States  faces, 
changes  in  strategic  and  tactical  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  obsolete  systems.  They  felt  that 
the  power  should  remain  within  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  close  such  Installations, 
but  admitted  that  there  was  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  mtinner  In  which  base 
closures  have  been  announced.  They  agreed 
that  In  some  instances  there  have  been  per- 
plexing reversals  in  requirements  In  in- 
excusably short  periods  after  the  Congress 
has  been  asked  for  funding  of  the  bases,  in- 
cluding those  the  departments  soon  deter- 
mined to  be  excess. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  changes  should  be  scheduled  and  an- 
nounced as  far  In  advance  as  It  Is  possible  to 
predict  such  changes  and  that  adequate 
notice  should  be  given  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  communities  affected. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  that  section 
608  as  written  by  the  House  was  absolutely 
essential  for  the  conunlttees  to  perform  their 
legislative  responsibility  In  authorization  of 
projects  for  military  installations  and  that 
sound  Judgment  required  that  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  should  know  In  ad- 
vance of  authorization  the  plans  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  further  felt  that 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  imposed 
by  article  1.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
placed  additional  responsibilities  upon  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  military 
departments. 

Compromise  language  was  adopted  where- 
in a  prohibition  was  placed  on  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  closing,  abandoning,  or 
substantially  reducing  in  mission  any  post, 
camp,  station,  base,  yard,  or  other  installa- 
tion until  the  expiration  of  120  days  after  the 
Secretary  of  Etefense  reports  the  details  of 
and  full  Justification  for  the  proposed 
closure,  abandonment,  or  substantial  reduc- 
tion to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  provision  places  a  limitation 
that  such  reports  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  only  between  the  period  of  January 
1  and  April  30  of  each  calendar  year.  There- 
after, the  Secretaries  are  prohibited  from 
closing  the  base  until  120  days  after  such 
notice  to  the  committees.  If  the  Congress 
adjourns  sine  die  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  120  days,  such  clostire,  abandonment,  or 


substantial  reduction  in  mission  shall  not 
take  place  and  notice  thereof  would  have  to 
be  resubmitted  during  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress. 

In  any  case  in  which  a  notice  has  to  be 
resubmitted  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  120 -day  period,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  required  to  resubmit  a  new 
notice  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress at  which  time  a  new  120-day  period 
would  begin  to  run.  Any  submission  or  re- 
submission of  notice  Is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted between  the  dates  of  January  1  and 
April  30. 

This,  in  essence,  would  give  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  matter 
of  any  particular  base  closure  at  a  time 
when  It  Is  considering  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  blU  and  to  write  restrictive 
language  In  such  legislation  in  the  case  it 
disapproved  such  a  base  closure.  While  the 
House  conferees  preferred  the  language  orig- 
inally contained  In  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  bin.  It  Is  believed  that  the  compromise 
language  can  effectively  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  as  In  the  original  House-passed  bill. 

The  language  agreed  upon  Is,  of  course, 
prospective  In  Its  application. 

Section  609 

Section  609  of  the  House-passed  bill  would 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  trans- 
ferring or  disposing  of  any  of  the  land  com- 
prising the  BolUng-Anacostla  Airfield  com- 
plex In  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
specific  authorization  from  the  Congress 
The  Senate  deleted  this  provision  of  the  bill 
on  the  basis  that  the  future  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  property  will 
not  be  finally  determined  until  late  in  1967 
and  that  If  land  Is  found  to  be  surplus,  it 
should  be  handled  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  ProF>erty  Disposal  Act  and  the  nor- 
mal reporting  procedures  to  Congress. 

A  compromise  was  reached  wherein  It  was 
determined  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  land  prior 
to  July  1,  1967. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense win  present  Its  fxill  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Bolllng-Anacostla  complex  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
fiscal  year  1967  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  Is  considered  by  these  respective 
committees. 

Section  610 

Section  610  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  requires  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  include  in  every  replace- 
ment hospital  built  in  the  United  States  beds 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  retired  mili- 
tary j)ersonnel  and  their  dependents,  to  the 
extent  that  such  care  had  been  given  at  the 
same  installation  for  the  3  years  preceding 
the  date  of  this  act.  It  also  required  that 
every  hospital  built  within  the  United  States 
include  facilities  for  obstetrical  care.  The 
Senate  deleted  the  entire  provision. 

A  compromise  was  reached  wherein  ob- 
stetrical facilities  be  included  in  all  future 
hospitals  serving  a  dependent  population  and 
where  adequate  obstetrical  facilities  were  not 
available  In  the  local  community.  The  Justi- 
fication to  omit  obstetrical  facilities  from 
any  future  hospital  must  be  made  on  an 
individual  project  basis  by  each  Secretary 
concerned. 

Excluded  was  the  requirement  for  beds 
for  retired  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents on  the  theory  that  early  In  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  come  forward  with  pro- 
posals to  handle  this  problem.  Failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  specific  legislative  recommendations 
will  result  In  the  Introduction  of  committee- 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  a  solution  to 
this  very  difficult  problem  area. 
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Section  611 

Section  611  of  the  House-passed  bill  re- 
quires that  all  construction  authorized  by 
this  act  use  the  technique  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  to  maximize  fallout 
protection  where  this  can  be  done  without 
impairing  the  purpose  for  which  this  con- 
struction is  authorized.  It  would  limit  the 
extra  expenditures  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
vision to  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
project  authorization.  It  would  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee,  the  right 
to  exempt  structures  from  this  requirement 
when  deemed  necessary.  The  Senate  deleted 
the  entire  provision,  on  the  basis  this  is  now 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

On  the  basis  that  wherever  design  work 
has  been  completed  or  so  nearly  completed 
and  construction  costs  have  been  so  closely 
estimated  so  as  to  leave  little  flexibility  to 
provide  for  such  shelter  space,  the  Secretary 
may  exempt  such  structures  authorized  by 
this  bill.  The  Senate  receded  and  accepted 
the  House-passed  provision. 
Section  612 

Section  612  of  the  House-passed  bill  raised 
the  limitation  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  for 
minor  construction  without  a  determination 
of  virgency.  The  Senate  agreed  that  some 
change  Is  essential  to  permit  local  accom- 
plishment of  routine  items  which,  although 
important  to  day-to-day  operations,  do  not 
trvUy  qualify  as  being  urgent.  However,  the 
Senate  increased  the  amount  to  $15,000 
rather  than  $25,000.  While  the  House  con- 
ferees believed  that  the  figure  of  $25,000  was 
more  appropriate,  they  receded  to  the  Senate 
and  agreed  to  use  the  next  fiscal  year  as  a 

test  period. 

Section  613 

Section  613  of  the  House-passed  bill  would 
require  the  Air  Force,  through  its  contract 
with  the  Aerospace  Corp.,  to  prohibit  the 
construction  of  facilliles  or  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  Aerospace  unless  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  The  Senate  opposed  this 
section  In  that  it  was  singular  in  purpose  and 
dealt  with  only  one  aspect  of  the  contractual 
relationship  of  one  military  department  with 
one  organization.  The  House  agreed  with 
tbe  objections  of  the  Senate,  but  insisted  on 
a  similar  type  of  provision  covering  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  the  Senate  report.  There- 
fore, this  section  was  rewritten  to  provide 
that  no  contract  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  any  military  department  and  any 
nonprofit  corporation  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion receiving  75  percent  or  more  of  its  gross 
income  from  Federal  funds,  may  hereafter 
be  entered  into  if  the  contract  provides  for 
construction  of  any  facility  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  real  property  and  if  the  cost  will 
be  borne  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  United 
States,  unless  such  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion has  first  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Title  VII — Reserve  Forces  facilities 
Section  701 

The  bill  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  con- 
tains no  new  authorization  requests  for 
either  the  Army  Reserve  or  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  because  of  the  pending 
proposed  realinement  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
strttcture 

Until  this  Is  completely  planned  out,  and 
the  geographic  locations  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  units  are  resolved  within  each 
State,  the  utilization  of  existing  armories 
and  other  training  and  logistics  facilities 
cannot  be  assessed  conclusively;  this  is  pre- 
requisite to  determining  the  unfilled  con- 
struction requirements. 

The  bill  did  contain  a  provision  which  was 
deleted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
permit  consolidation  of  Army  Reserve  un- 
committed construction  funds  with  those  of 
the  Army  National  Guard.  This  would  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Army 


National  Guard  In  the  event  the  proposed 
realinement  was  consummated.  The  con- 
ferees are  cognizant  of  pending  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  realinement  and 
agree  that  the  proposed  provision  might 
more  appropriately  be  Included  in  the  legis- 
lative measure  now  pending  If  the  Congress 
approves. 

In  the  event  the  merger  or  realinement  is 
not  consummated,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
sufficient  uncommitted  funds  to  carry 
through  the  coming  year.  The  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  however,  faces  a  deficiency  of 
$9.2  million  in  authorization  and  $10  million 
In  funds  according  to  Information  made 
available  to  the  committee.  In  light  of  this, 
new  authorization  in  the  amount  of  $9.2 
million  has  been  included  In  the  bill  for  the 
Army  National  Guard.  This  will  assvire  an 
adequate  construction  program  in  the  event 
the  realinement  Is  not  carried  out.  Should 
the  realinement  be  favorably  acted  upon, 
then  this  authorization  should  be  rescinded. 
By  this  action,  the  conferees  wish  to  make 
siure  that  the  future  construction  programs 
of  both  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army 
National  Guard  are  adequately  provided  for 
in  any  event  and  is  not  intended  to  convey 
a  position  one  way  or  the  other  In  regard 
to  the  pending  realinement. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  author- 
ization for  the  National  Guard. 

Total  authorization,  fiscal  year  1966,  as  ap- 
proved by  House-Senate  conferees 

New  authorization: 

Title  I  (Army)-- $309,522,000 

Title  n  (Navy) 311.412.000 

Title  III  (Air  Force) 334.  376,  000 

Title  IV  (Defense  agencies)  _  100.  051.  000 

Title  V  (Housing) 684.388.000 

Subtotal- 1.739.749,000 


Deficiency  authorization: 

Title  I  (Army) 

TlUe  III  (Air  Force)—. 


Subtotal- 


9. 476. 000 
347.000 

9,  823,  000 


Title  VII  (Reserve  components) : 

Army  National  Guard 9. 200.  000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve   8,890,000 

Air  National  Guard 9,  000, 000 

Air  Force  Reserve 3,  400,  000 


Subtotal. 


30, 490. 000 


Grand    total    of    all    au- 
thorities  1,780,  062.  000 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
PHn,ip  J.  PHn-BiN, 
F.  Edward  Hebert, 
Melvin  Price. 
O.  C.  Fisher. 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr., 
William  H.  Bates, 
Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski, 
William   G.   Brat, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  statement) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
mav  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
to  the  House  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  8439,  the  military  construc- 


tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
Department  of  Defense,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
quested $1.955,681, 000.  The  House  ap- 
proved $1,934,927,000.  As  a  result  of  the 
conference,  the  House  receded  on  $154,- 
865,000  and  the  Senate  receded  on  $58,- 
710,000,  thus  making  a  total  of  $1,780,- 
062,000. 

Now  let  me  present  to  the  House  a  few 
of  the  highlights  of  the  agreements 
reached  in  the  conference.  At  the  out- 
set, Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  how  we  considered  this  bill  when 
we  went  to  conference.  The  Senate  de- 
leted— now  listen  to  this — the  Senate 
deleted  practically  every  minor  amend- 
ment made  by  the  House  and  deleted 
without  exception  every  major  amend- 
ment which  was  added  by  the  House.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  bill  reflected 
almost  in  its  entirety — with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  bill  sent  over  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Its  position  was 
that  of  the  administration  rather  than 
accepting  any  of  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  in  this  at- 
mosphere, Mr.  Speaker,  that  your  con- 
ferees went  to  conference  on  the  House 
bill. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  while  we  gave 
on  some  line  items  and  agreed  to  lan- 
guage changes  on  certain  major  amend- 
ments, I  feel  and  I  can  assure  this  House 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  agreements 
.substantially  represent  the  views  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  hope 
he  will  a.sk  me  the  question  I  believe 
he  Is  going  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  reading  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  I  gained  the  very  definite  im- 
pression, if  I  may  refer  to  it  figuratively, 
that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  members  of 
that  committee  who  participated  in  the 
conference,  got  their  ears  slapped  down 
on  this  base  closure  business.  I  am  wait- 
ing rather  impatiently  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  an  accurate  report  of 
what  happened  in  the  conference,  be- 
cause this  was  a  tremendous  issue,  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  well 
knows,  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
six)ke  in  no  uncertain  fashion  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  base  clos- 
ing procedure.  I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing at  length  from  the  gentleman  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 
He  does  not  have  to  wait  any  longer. 

This  Washington  Post,  which,  out  at 
the  ball  park,  advertises  "quoted,"  "re- 
spected." and  something  else,  could  not 
be  further  from  the  truth.  This  edition 
of  the  Daily  Worker  is  not  known  for 
its  accuracy.  Every  day  this  week  they 
have  written  about  me. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  South  Caro- 
lina, "You  don't  shoot  at  the  end  bird, 
you  shoot  at  the  bird  who  is  leading." 
Our  committee  is  not  doing  so  badly. 


Let  me  answer  the  gentleman.  We  did 
not  lose  anything  in  conference.  We 
rewrote  section  608,  and  we  are  happy  to 
recommend  it  to  you. 

Let  me  say,  too,  they  have  so-called 
reporters  hanging  around  McNamara's 
office  like  Grant  hung  around  Richmond. 
They  are  trying  to  make  Brownie  points 
with  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  and  they 
only  write  the  things  that  are  approved 
by  the  DOD  office,  or  else  they  would  not 
get  in  the  office. 

The  Star  has  one  reporter,  who  does 
the  same  thing. 

I  will  tell  you  how  much  we  lost.  We 
rewrote  it  and  we  got  exactly  what  we 
wanted. 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  when 
we  had  the  bill  up,  we  wanted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  take  us  into  a  part- 
nership when  he  got  ready  to  close  a 
base  or  considered  closing  a  base.  Read 
the  Record.  That  is  what  the  conferees 
Insisted  on.    That  is  what  we  received. 

I  have  not  gotten  to  that  in  my  state- 
ment, but  I  will  tell  you  that  section  608 
has  been  rewritten.  We  were  glad  to 
rewrite  it.  I  thought  it  could  stand  re- 
writing.   But  the  concept  is  in  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  last  Novem- 
ber, in  great  secrecy — I  related  to  the 
House  what  happened— in  great  secrecy 
told  nobody  when  he  got  ready  to  close 
bases,  not  even  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees. We  found  it  out  when  he  pub- 
lished it  in  the  papers,  like  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  others  who  cater  and 
bow  and  scrape  to  his  philosophy. 

I  said  we  were  going  to  put  an  end  to 
this,  and  we  did.  The  amendment  which 
we  rewrote  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, when  he  gets  ready  to  propose  the 
closing  of  a  base,  to  submit  that  to  the 
Congress  in  the  months  of  January, 
February.  March,  and  April — 4  months. 
If  he  does  not  submit  it,  then  he  can- 
not submit  it.  He  cannot  come  here  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  slip  it  in  and 
put  out  statements  about  all  the  savings 
he  has  made  for  the  United  States,  to 
a  subject  which  we  will  address  ourselves 
a  little  later  on.  The  Senate  has  already 
addressed  itself  to  the  so-called  savings. 
He  cannot  do  that  any  longer. 

They  have  only  4  months,  and  there 
will  be  120  days  to  consider  it.  Four 
months  to  enter  into  it.  Four  months 
to  consider  it.  That  could  take  up  to  8 
months. 

Here  is  where  we  did  not  lose,  and  we 
do  not  plan  to  lose.  We  will  have  up  to 
8  months  to  work  our  will,  because  every 
year— and  I  am  speaking  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  LMr.  Gross]  now — every 
year  they  send  a  military  public  works 
bill  up  to  this  Congress.  If  a  base  is 
being  closed  that  we  elect  to  hold  hear- 
ings on,  then  we  have  a  vehicle  right  in 
our  yard.  This  is  where  we  will  work 
our  will,  just  as  we  did  on  this  bill.  You 
asked  me  if  we  lost.  The  answer  is  im- 
cquivocally,  "No,"  the  Washington  Post 
reporter  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. I  hope  he  has  a  standing  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  To  be  sure,  he 
does  not  have  one  with  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

There  is  another  thing  I  hope  that  the 
tientleman  from  Iowa  will  ask  me  about, 
that  is,  Bolling-Anacostia. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  would  have 
been  my  next  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
do  not  plan  to  give  that  away  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  hope  not  next 
year. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
we  do  not  plan  to  give  it  away  next  year. 
Does  it  look  like  we  are  losing?  I  wish 
we  were  doing  as  well  in  Vietnam  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
doing  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  do  not  expect 
to  get  any  encomiums  from  the  press  of 
Washington.  But  I  do  not  run  ior  pub- 
lic office  in  this  city. 

Now,  in  regard  to  title  I  of  the  bill, 
the  section  which  provides  line  items  for 
the    Army,    the    Senate    reduced    our 
amount  from  the  House-passed  bill  by 
$68  million.     The  conferees  agreed  to 
restore  $13  million  of  this  authorization, 
making  a  new  agreed  total  authorization 
in  the  amount  of  $309  million.    Most  of 
this  reduction  represents  classified  items. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  all  of  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  I  do  want  to  say  this:  The  deletions 
which  we  made  and  on  which  your  con- 
ferees agreed,  most  of  them,  were  de- 
ferred for  next  year  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  President's  request  for 
additional  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions which  are  coming  up  because  of 
the  acceleration  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam.   The  conferees  agreed  to  put  off 
many  of  these  deletions  until  next  year 
when  we  will  get  another  look-see.    The 
bill  reflects  a  very  fine  attitude  between 
the  conferees.    We  had  a  very  fine  con- 
ference.   The  things  which  were  deleted 
will  be  taken  up  for  the  most  part  next 
year. 

Another  item  which  may  "be  of  interest 
to  the  House  was  that  iteni  which  dealt 
with  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Navy 
doing  work  for  the  Air  Force.  We 
agreed  that  the  Navy  would  continue  to 
do  work  in  the  United  States  which  has 
heretofore  been  assigned  to  the  Army 
Engineers  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  it  could  be  done  better 
by  the  Navy,  thereby  saving  money. 
As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  which 
was  also  my  amendment,  it  saved  the 
Army  Engineers  doing  work  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  which  has 
come  down  to  a  competitive  figure  with 
the  Navy,  saving  many  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  construction  which  heretofore 
has  not  been  checked  on  but  is  being 
checked  on  now  and  every  year. 

I  might  say  this,  also:  As  one  of  our 
conferees  expressed  it  in  the  conference, 
the  deletions  made  by  the  other  body 
touched  the  heart  of  the  morale  of  the 
military.  More  than  any  one  thing  they 
deleted  housing.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
the  housing  was  deleted  by  the  other 
body.  They  deleted  commissaries  where 
dependents  shop  along  with  other  peo- 
ple. They  deleted  the  obstetrical  care 
for  dependents  in  the  hospitals.  In  these 
three  areas  we  restored  just  about  every- 
thing with  the  exception  of  housing. 
The  other  body  cut  down  housing  from 
12,300  to  8,000  for  new  construction. 


They  cut  down  the  authorization  for 
the  leasing  from  7,500  to  5,000.  We  re- 
stored, I  believe,  to  9,500,  the  new  con- 
struction from  8,000.  The  Senate  had 
cut  it  down  to  8,000.  We  restored  1,500 
of  the  additional  new  housing  and  in- 
creased the  leasing  authority  from  5,000 
to  7,500.  So,  we  did  a  little  better  there. 
We  put  in  just  about  every  commissary, 
and  we  are  going  to  make  a  very  close 
scrutiny  of  hospital  construction.  We 
are  going  to  insist  that  every  hospital  in 
the  future  have  obstetrical  care  for  the 
dependents  of  the  military. 

With  reference  to  this  bill — I  could 
read  it  to  you,  but  these  are  the  principal 
items — we  renewed  608.  We  are  now  in 
partnership  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  base  closings.  I  venture  to  say 
we  might  agree  on  90  percent  of  the  base 
closings,  but  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense unilaterally  dismantled  the  mili- 
tary or  unilaterally  disarms  the  military, 
your  Armed  Services  Committee  is  going 
to  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  you  come  and 
tell  us  about  it"  and  then  we  will  report 
it  to  you.  This  we  can  do  now.  This 
the  Washington  Post  does  not  want  you 
to  know  about.  We  will  represent  you, 
not  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question 
about  section  613  in  the  conference  re- 
port. I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  which  pro- 
duced the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963,  and  I  have  had  a  question 
put  to  me  about  section  613  only  5  min- 
utes ago.  I  quote  from  the  conference 
report : 

Therefore,  this  section  vpas  rewritten  to 
provide  that  no  contract  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  military  depart- 
ment and  any  nonprofit  corporation  or  non- 
profit organization  receiving  75  percent  or 
more  of  Its  gross  income  from  Federal  funds, 
may  hereafter  be  entered  Into  If  the  contract 
provides  for  construction  of  any  facility  or 
the  acquisition  of  any  real  property  and  if 
the  cost  will  be  borne  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  United  States,  unless  such  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  has  first  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  for 
a  clarification  on  this  point.  Suppose 
you  have  an  institution  like  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  which, 
I  have  been  told — and  I  am  not  sure  that 
my  facts  are  correct,  and  I  am  willing  to 
be  corrected — which  may  receive  as  much 
as  80  percent  of  its  gross  income  from 
Federal  funds.  The  same  might  be  true 
of  other  large  universities  that  do  a  lot 
of  Federal  research  work.  So  I  ask  the 
chairman  this  question:  If  section  613 
remains  as  it  is  written  in  the  conference 
report,  would  it  be  necessary  for  such  an 
institution,  receiving  75  percent  or  more 
of  its  gross  income  from  Federal  funds, 
to  get  a  special  act  passed  by  Congress 
before  it  would  be  able  to  get  any  Federal 
funds  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.   No,  It 
does  not  apply  to  that.    I  should  like  to 
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yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  who  made  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  this  and  who  is  the  fa- 
ther and  author  of  this  provision.  He 
can  explain  it,  I  am  sure,  much  better 
than  I  can. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  provision  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  use  of  funds  from 
Defense  Department  contracts  with  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  construction 
of  facilities.  We  have  encountered  situ- 
ations under  which  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation normally  required  by  the  Congress 
has  been  bypassed  and  extensive  facili- 
ties have  been  constructed,  resulting  in 
the  necessity  for  reimbursement,  after 
the  fact,  of  expenditures  already  made  or 
for  the  assumption  of  amortization  and 
interest  obligations  on  mortgage  loans 
against  the  facilities  acquired.  Some  of 
the  situations  which  we  have  discovered 
involved  serious  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  use  of  contract  funds  for 
that  purpose.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
important  provision.  It  is  not  intended 
to  impinge  upon  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  So  that  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  this  section  613  would  in  no 
way,  to  use  the  gentleman's  word,  im- 
pinge upon  the  opportunity  that  the 
college  or  university  would  now  have 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  to  obtain  grant  or  loan  moneys  from 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is  true. 
This  is  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of 
any  contract  funds  from  being  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  facilities. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  it.  It  was  not  designed  to 
affect  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  this  conference, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  language 
that  will  be  in  the  law  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report  dealing  with  the 
disposal  of  bases  and  other  military  in- 
stallations and  the  retention  of  property 
as  represented  by  Boiling  Field  and  Ana- 
costia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  did  an  excellent  job. 
I  think  It  is  fair  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  120  days  at  the  first  of  each 
year  to  notify  Congress  as  to  the  pro- 
posed closings  and  I  think  it  is  eminently 
fair  that  Congress  thereafter  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  those  base  closings, 
whether  it  approves  or  rejects  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  May 
I  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
our  objective  is  to  compel  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  bring  the  House  Armed 


Services  Committee  in  partnership  with 
him.  How  on  earth  can  we  do  our  work 
if  the  Military  cannot  come  to  our  com- 
mittee and  ask  for  money  to  build  a  base 
this  year  and  next  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  says  he  does  not  need  it. 

Permit  me  to  cite  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  a  case  in  point.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ever  made  a  mistake  in 
his  life — I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
admitted  it — he  made  one  with  reference 
to  the  Olmsted  Base  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date,  automated 
bases,  of  the  Air  Force,  with  brand-new 
warehousing  and  all  kinds  of  technical 
facilities  and  instriunent  specialists  for 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command.  He 
closed  it  overnight,  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous mistakes  in  our  military  history. 

Also  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa — take  the  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
Navy  Yard,  as  old  as  New  England  it- 
self. He  wants  to  phase  this  out  over  a 
period  of  time.  There  were  no  communi- 
cations between  the  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary. Now,  when  you  close  the  Ports- 
mouth. N.H.,  Navy  Yard,  you  close  the 
only  naval  yard  on  the  east  coast  which 
has  a  capability  of  making  Polaris  sub- 
marines. You  are  going  to  turn  that 
over  to  private  industry  and  as  a  resiilt 
you  have  lost  that  much  of  your  ability 
for  the  construction  of  this  vital  weapons 
system. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  we 
should  know  something  about  such  ac- 
tions? Section  608  compels  this  in  the 
future  and  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar and  get  odds  that  we  are  going  to 
insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
that  statement. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
do  not  have  a  materiel  base  in  the  Air 
Force  in  the  Northeast.  All  of  them  are 
closed.  The  only  ones  we  have  left  now 
are  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and 
California. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  again  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  am  more  pleased  than  ever 
to  know  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
taken  a  walk  through  the  White  House 
rose  garden  as  was  the  innuendo  in  the 
Post  this  morning. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  I 
ever  take  a  walk,  it  will  not  be  with  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  want  to  say  a 
word  in  personal  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  committee  for  what 
they  have  done  in  section  701,  title  VII, 
with  respect  to  reserve  forces  facilities. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  steps  to  assure  that  the 
construction  needs  of  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Army  National  Guard  are  met 
and  fully  authorized,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  no  new  authorization  re- 
quests were  submitted  to  the  committee; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  read  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 


lahoma. The  last  section  of  the  bill  re- 
lates to  title  VII,  the  reserve  forces 
facilities: 

The  DOD  did  not  request  any  money  this 
year  for  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Army 
Reserve  forces.  The  Senate  added  $9.2  mil- 
lion In  authorization  for  the  Guard  which 
win  enable  It  to  carry  out  an  adequate  con- 
struction program  in  the  event  a  reallne- 
ment  of  the  reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
does  not  take  place.  The  House  agreed  to 
this  Senate  amendment  and  It  will  be  used 
in  the  event  this  so-called  reallnement  does 
not  take  place. 

I  believe  we  have  before  us  a  good 
program.  It  is  getting  late  in  the  ses- 
sion. I  heard  on  the  radio,  I  have  seen 
in  the  press,  that  this  reallnement  may 
not  take  place.  If  it  does  not  take  place, 
we  have  the  money  to  take  care  of  the 
facilities.  I  think  it  was  wise  for  the 
other  body  to  put  it  in  there  and  we 
agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Can  the  gentle- 
man state  if  provision  is  also  adequate  to 
continue  the  construction  needs  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve in  this  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  sure  of  that.  If  not,  we  have  another 
authorization  bill  coming  up.  We  are 
going  to  watch  this  pretty  closely. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  To  me  it  has  been 
most  disturbing  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  before  resolution  of  this  question 
was  willing  to  stop  the  wheels  concern- 
ing construction  requirements  of  these 
important  comp>onents  of  our  defense 
structure.  I  am  highly  pleased  the  com- 
mittee has  not  gone  along  with  that  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert],  who  is 
head  of  the  Reserve  Subcommittee,  we 
will  probably  have  a  statement  on  this 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Just  yesterday  that 
point  was  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert]  In  the 
subcommittee  and  Mr.  Vance.  Mr. 
Vance  assured  the  committee  if  there 
had  been  any  construction  funds  for  Re- 
serve armories  or  other  facilities  held  up 
because  of  the  proposed  measure,  they 
would  immediately  be  released. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I,  too,  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  a  very  excellent  con- 
ference report  that  they  have  brought 
back  to  the  House  today.  They  have, 
in  my  opinion,  defended  entirely  the 
action  of  the  House.  Especially  com- 
mendable is  the  position  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  taken,  with  regard  to  closing  mili- 
tary establishments.  Down  in  Louisiana, 
we  have  a  little  saying  when  we  set  the 
dogs  loose  that  might  have  application 
here:  "Sic  'em." 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   RIVERS   of   South   Carolina.    I 


Mr. 


yield    to    the    distinguished    gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press what  I  think  is  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  House;  that  is,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  is  making  a  tremendous 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He  is  suc- 
ceeding a  man  well  known,  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time,  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  his 
successor,  and  doing  a  splendid  job. 

The  committee,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  is  now  chair- 
maii  was  taken  by  surprise  a  few  years 
ago^  Somebody  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment got  them  to  authorize  the  mov- 
ing of  the  5th  Armored  Headquarters 
from  my  district  to  another  district. 

I  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
was  informed,  but  there  is  the  author- 
ization. 

Now  next  week  they  are  commg  m  with 
an  appropriation,  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  prove  their  friend- 
ship for  the  oldest  Member  of  this  House 
because  I  am  going  to  fight  that.    It  is 
wasting  $10  million  to  appease  the  vanity 
of  one  gentleman— just  one  gentleman. 
As  I  say,  it  is  costing  $10  million.    Why? 
Even  if  Fort  Sheridan  received  this,  they 
do  not  have  the  water  supply  and  they 
do  not  have  the  sewerage  system.    It  will 
take  several  million  dollars  to  build  all 
these  utilities.   Yet,  they  are  going  ahead 
because  of  one  vain,  headstrong  gentle- 
man in  the  Army.    So  next  week  I  think 
it  will  come  up.    I  want  to  say,  I  hope  I 
will  have  the  support  of  both  the  Repub- 
lican side  and  the  Democratic  side.    I 
have  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  Jerry 
Ford  and  I  have  said  a  lot  of  nice  things 
about    Les    Abends.      They    are    great 
Americans   and  I  hope  they  prove  up 
n6xt  week. 

Mr.  RIVERS   of   South   Carolina.    I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.     You 
have  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  me 
and  I  am  not  deserving  of  all  the  nice 
things  that  the  gentleman  has  said  about 
me.    But  let  me  say  this,  following  our 
former     colleague,     the     distinguished 
gentleman  from   Georgia,   is   not  easy. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  as  we 
understand  our  responsibility.    We  are 
not  looking  for  encomiums.     We  hope 
our  application  to  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities will  be  deserving  of  mention. 
"V^  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can — not 
on  the  gentleman's  problem,   however, 
because  that  was  done  under  another 
regime.     But  any  time  the  gentleman 
comes  before  our  committee,  he  will  get 
the  most  respectful  hearing.     I  recall 
vividly    when    the    gentleman    testified 
before  our  committee  on  a  matter  affect- 
ing a  veteran  of  the  vintage  of  Walter 
Reed  down  in  Cuba,  I  think  that  was 
the  time — and  whatever  the  gentleman 
wanted  he  got.     That  was  the  time  I 
joined  up  with   the   gentleman,   as  he 
recalls  vividly,  and  he  persuaded  me  then 
that  he  was  capable  of  a  lot  of  persuasion. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 


Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  . 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  Members  know  the  fine  work  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  done,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  securing  for  the  Congress  the 
right  to  review  the  closing  of  bases.  I 
want  to  thank  him  personally  for  his 
work  and  his  efforts  not  only  to  do  this 
but  to  attempt  to  go  back  and  look  at 
the  closing  orders  of  November  1964.  I 
realize  the  chairman  made  a  good  fight 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict who  are  so  greatly  affected  by  this 
base  closing  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  thank  him  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  our  behalf. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  Let  me  say  this 
to  the  gentleman.  Brookley  Air  Force 
Base  is  another  base  that  should  not 
have  been  closed.  In  Vietnam  today  one 
of  our  workhorses  is  the  F-105— that  is 
a  Republic  airplane.  Airplanes  happen 
to  be  a  hobby  of  mine  and  I  watch  them 
very  closely.  Brookley  had  the  greatest 
capability  of  any  airbase  in  America 
for  the  work  needed  on  this  airplane. 
This  is  to  be  closed  out.  This  is  not  a 
wise  decision.  If  I  had  my  way,  it  would 
be  reversed.  This  is  not  a  wise  decision 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  this  country  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  correct  this  mistake. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  talked 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  on  many 
occasions  about  the  closing  of  this  base. 
We  never  once  made  the  argvunent  as  to 
what  would  be  the  impact  on  our  State. 
We  strongly  argued  that  the  defense  of 
this  country  was  materially  hurt  by  the 
closing  of  this  base.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  says  and  subsequent  events 
in  Vietnam  bear  out  the  fact  that  the 
closing  of  Brookley  is  a  very  unwise  deci- 
sion. Today,  they  are  having  trouble 
finding  enough  mechanics  to  work  on  the 
F-105  in  Vietnam:  they  cannot  get  good 
mechanics  that  they  can  use  out  at 
Brookley  because  they  are  being  trans- 
ferred and  moved  to  other  locations  or 
have  just  quit  in  disgust. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  They 
have  been  discouraged  because  they 
know  they  are  going  to  be  phased  out 
and  that  is  hurting  America.  Let  me 
say  this  to  the  gentleman.  The  F-105 
is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  weapons 
system  we  have.  It  requires  intense 
training.  You  do  not  pick  up  such  train- 
ing overnight.  When  that  plane  was 
delivered  from  Republic,  it  cost  some- 
thing like  3,000  hours  of  extra  work  on 
every  plane  to  get  it  airborne.  The 
Thunderbirds  do  not  use  it  now  because 
it  is  not  safe  for  them.  It  requires  a  lot 
of  maintenance. 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  continued  interest 
in  this  great  effort. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.    I  have  a  question 
about  section  611  of  the  report,  on  page 
28.    I  notice  this  provision  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  report  the  de- 
tails and  full  justification  for  any  closure 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  rather  than  to 
the  Congress.     I  have  noticed  that  in 
other  instances  in  the  House,  legislation 
is  passed  in  some  cases  providing  for  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  in  some  cases 
providing  for  a  report  directly  to  the 
committees.    I  am  curious  to  know  the 
background  within  the  committee  as  to 
why  the  committee  was  selected,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Congress.     At  first  blush, 
it  seems  to  me  Congress  would  be  the 
appropriate  place  for  the  report  to  go. 
and  then  of  course  it  would  be  referred 
to  the  committee. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  knowledgeable  on 
this  subject,  and  am  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  background  of  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Our 
committee  is  the  agent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Which  is  why  I 
should  think  the  reports  would  go  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  other 
body. 

More  than  this,  the  Congress  Is  set 
aside  in  the  Constitution  as  the  only 
body  which  can  provide  an  army  and  a 
navy  and  provide  for  the  government 
thereof.  The  Congress  is  the  paternal 
godfather  of  the  military,  and  can  dele- 
gate its  responsibility  to  any  of  its  chil- 
dren; to  wit,  to  its  committees.  We  are 
sure  we  are  on  good  constitutional 
grounds. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  was  not  question- 
ing that  at  all  at  this  point.  I  was 
merely  wondering  if  any  consideration 
had  been  given  in  the  committee  to 
drafting  the  language  so  that  the  report 
would  have  been  made  to  the  Congress? 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
does  not  concern  us.  We  are  sure  it  is 
a  proper  way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  raised  this  point. 
Other  committees  have  had  this  problem, 
such  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  have  long  advocated  that  these  re- 
ferrals back  should  be  to  the  House  and 
Senate,  to  the  Congress.  Of  course,  a 
matter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  would  go 
to  that  committee,  as  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  go  to  our  committee. 

We  have  consistently  been  writing 
these  in  the  past  few  years  for  a  report 
back  to  the  Congress,  not  to  the  com- 
mittee, knowing  that,  of  course,  this 
means  to  the  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  major  point, 
but  I  believe  that  is  a  better  procedure. 
The  committee  would  receive  the  referral. 
There  are  some  technical  aspects  of  It 
which  make  it  important  that  these  mat- 
ters be  referred  to  the  Congress. 

I  believe  all  committees  ought  to  be 
thinking  In  these  terms.    I  remember 
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that  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn  felt  quite 
strongly  on  this  point  as  well,  that  these 
matters  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
Congress  and  then  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee involved. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  major  question.  If  the 
House  insisted  on  it,  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  believe  It  is, 
either.  I  consider  it  a  procedural  point 
which  has  some  significance. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kxjnkel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  warmed  the 
cockles  of  my  heart  by  his  reference  to 
the  closure  of  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  given  him 
briefs  prepared  by  employees  at  Olmsted 
in  which  they  made  a  clear  case  show- 
ing why  this  base  should  not  be  closed. 

They  particularly  stressed  the  degra- 
dation of  Air  Force  support  which  would 
Inevitably  occur.  The  briefs  also  showed 
conclusively  that  Mr.  McNamara's  esti- 
mates of  savings  from  the  closing  were 
greatly  overestimated.  In  fact,  there 
will  probably  be  no  savings  whatever, 
and  there  may  be  a  net  deficit.  These 
briefs  were  also  submitted  all  the  way 
up  the  line  through  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  Secretary 
McNamara  himself.  The  replies  re- 
ceived never  satisfactorily  answered  the 
questions  posed  and  raised  by  the  Olm- 
sted employees.  It  was  a  case  of  a  clo.sed 
mind.  And  yet,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  of  the  Pentagon, 
I  understand  he  did  authorize  an  in- 
dependent audit  of  the  Springfield  Ar- 
senal, a  relatively  minor  facility  and 
one  that  is  not  nearly  so  vital  in  our 
overall  defense  structure. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  studied  the  Olmsted  briefs 
carefully  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  which  caused  him  to  draw  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  passed  by  the 
House  with  a  provision  for  notification 
to  the  Congress  before  a  military  instal- 
lation can  be  closed. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  Nation  on  the  whole  military  outlook 
of  the  United  States.  He  knows  where- 
of he  speaks.  When  he  says  the  closing 
was  "one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  in 
our  military  history,"  he  is  certainly 
not  exaggerating.  In  my  judgment,  it 
may  well  be  that  our  air  losses  in  Viet- 
nam reflect  to  some  degree  the  closure 
of  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  these  losses  will  not  increase 
because  as  time  goes  on  the  effect  of  the 
degradation  of  air  support  will  probably 
grow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  in 
connection  with  H.R.  8439. 

We  went  into  conference  with  80  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  military  construction  bill. 
I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  two  bodies  as  we  sat  for 
che  first  time  in  conference.  At  the  out- 
set, one  of  the  House  conferees  accu- 
rately stated  the  views  of  all  the  House 
conferees  to  the  effect  that  we  were  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  nearly  all  the 
projects  relating  to  the  comfort,  welfare, 
and  morale  of  the  troops  had  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill  at  a  time  when  the 
retention  and  recruitment  rate  was  the 
lowest  in  all  our  history,  and  the  need  for 
experienced  service  personnel  was  most 
urgent.  The  Senate  conferees  answered 
by  explaining  that  all  such  items  should 
be  deleted,  in  view  of  economy,  because 
of  the  foreseeable  buildup  occasioned  by 
the  events  in  southeast  Asia.  So,  it  was 
in  this  climate  of  diametrically  opposite 
views  that  the  conferees  met,  and  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  the  outstanding  job  he  did  in 
negotiation. 

While  many  items  were  deferred  until 
next  year,  many  other  items  were  re- 
stored which  will,  in  my  opinion,  help 
alleviate  the  recruitment  and  retention 
problems.  I  refer  specifically  to  dormi- 
tories for  enlisted  men,  to  officers  quar- 
ters, and  to  family  housing. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  success 
which  the  House  conferees  made  in  re- 
gard to  section  608  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  closure  of  military  installations. 

While  it  was  not  quite  what  the  House 
originally  desired  in  that  it  does  not  give 
a  specific  veto  power  to  either  House  of 
Congress.  I  believe  that  it  will  permit 
adequate  review  by  the  Congress  before 
any  base  is  scheduled  for  closing.  In 
essence,  the  provision  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  to 
submit  the  announcement  of  its  base 
closures  to  the  Congress  between  the 
period  of  January  1  and  April  30  will 
permit  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  re- 
view the  proposed  base  closures  at  the 
time  it  considers  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill.  During  its  con- 
sideration, specific  language  could  be 
written  in  to  prohibit  the  closure  of  any 
particular  base.  Naturally,  we  would 
have  preferred  the  version  as  it  passed 
the  House  but  after  strong  urging,  we 
were  unable  to  prevail  in  our  views;  and. 
I  think,  the  compromise  in  essence  gives 
to  us  in  another  form  the  power  that 
the  original  House  bill  provided. 

For  many  years.  I  have  heard  service 
chiefs  testify  that  the  most  important 
single  morale  factor  was  the  type  of 
housing  we  gave  to  the  troops  and  their 
families.  Frankly,  I  was  somewhat  ap- 
palled when  the  Senate  reduced  the 
number  of  houses  authorized  from  12,300 
to  8.000  and  limited  the  number  of  leased 
units  to  5,000,  reducing  the  number  of 
the  House-passed  bill  by  2,500. 

Insofar  as  I  could  understand,  the 
Senate  conferees  felt  that  since  quarters 


allowances  were  given  in  lieu  of  quarters, 
the  servicemen  should  take  care  of 
themselves  on  this  allowance.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  get  them  to  raise 
the  nimiber  of  units  authorized  for  con- 
struction to  9,500  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  leased  units  from  5,000  to 
7,000.  I  might  add  that  this  area  was 
even  more  difficult  in  which  to  get  agree- 
ment than  section  608.  I  am  hopeful 
that  all  the  units  of  family  housing  au- 
thorized will  be  fvmded. 

While  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
bill  exactly  as  it  passed  the  House,  I  feel 
that  we  have  worked  out  a  satisfactory 
compromise,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  will  support  the 
conferees  in  their  actions. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  389,  nays  0,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  221 1 


Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Gathings 
Oettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Grlfflii 
GrilBths 
Gross 
G rover 
Gub.ser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Hallcck 
Halpern 
H.imllton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen. Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Han.sen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
H-orvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 
Hechler 
Heletoskl 
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YEAS— 389 

Abbitt 

Clausen, 

Aberncthy 

Don  H. 

Adair 

ClaWFon,  Del 

Adams 

Cleveland 

Addabbo 

Clevenger 

Albert 

Cohelan 

Anderson, 

Collier 

Tenn. 

Conable 

Andrews, 

Conte 

George  W. 

Conyers 

Andrews. 

Cooley 

N.  Dak. 

Corbett 

Annunzio 

Corman 

Arends 

Craley 

Ashbrook 

Cramer 

Ashley 

Culver 

Ashmore 

Cunningham 

Asplnall 

Curtln 

Ayrcs 

Ciirtl"! 

Baldwin 

Dnddarlo 

Band-stra 

D&^ue 

Baring 

Daniels 

Barrett 

Davis,  Ga. 

Beckworth 

Davis.  Wis. 

Keicher 

D.iwson 

BeU 

de  la  Garza 

Bennett 

Dolaney 

Betts 

Dent 

Bingham 

Denton 

Bogg.s 

Derwinskl 

Boland 

Devlne 

Boiling 

Dickinson 

Bolton 

Dipgs 

Bray 

Dlngell 

Brock 

Dole 

Brooks 

Donohue 

Broomfield 

Dtirn 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dow 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Dowdy 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Downing 

Buchanan 

Diil.skl 

Burke 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Burleson 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Burton,  Calif 

Dwyer 

Burton.  Utah 

Dy.il 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Edmondson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

tklwards,  Ala. 

Cabell 

Edwards,  Calif 

Callan 

Ellsworth 

Callaway 

Erlenborn 

Cameron 

Evans,  Colo. 

Casey 

Everett 

Cederbcrg 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Celler 

Farbstein 

Chamberlain 

Famsley 

Chelf 

Fascell 

Clancy 

Felghan 

Clark 

Plndley 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

How;ird 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs  — 

Jarman 

Jennings 

joflson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Joi.as 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

K.Trth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kii :g.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 


Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 
Puclnskl 

PurceU 
Qule 

QulUen 
Race 

BandaU 

Redlln 

Reid,  lU. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rfelfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

RobL-^on 

Bodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rou.sh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 45 


St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhau.ser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 
Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Bates 
Battin 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
CahiU 
Carey 
Carter 
Colmer 


Fallon 

Farnum 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fuqua 

Green,  Oreg. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Keogh 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Llnd-say 

McMillan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Morton 


Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon   with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Tapper. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr  Bow. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Glenn  An- 
drews. 

Mr.  Landrvmi  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr  Bonner  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr  Leggett. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Nelsen 

Powell 

Rivers,  Ala.ska 

Roncallo 

Ryan 

Scott 

Staggers 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watts 

Williams 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  8439. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH  APPROPRIATION  ACT, 
1959,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  REIM- 
BURSEMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9947)  to 
amend  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1959,  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  transportation  expenses  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  why  this  type  of  legislation — 
this  bill,  H.R.  9947— and  I  understand 
two  other  bills  having  to  do  with  legis- 
lative expenses  of  the  House — come  up 
under  a  unanimous  consent  request 
rather  than  in  the  usual  custom  and 
tradition,  by  way  of  a  privileged  motion? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  reason  is  that 
H.R.  9947  would  amend  the  law.  A  priv- 
ileged resolution  would  be  an  ordinary 
resolution  which  does  not  amend  any 
law.  The  funds  would  come  out  of  the 
contingency  fund,  and  would  not  change 
the  law.  This  bill  will  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act  of  1959. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  actually  would 
change  the  United  States  Code,  title  2, 
section  43b,  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1959,  as  the  bill 
states;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise me  further  if  it  would  be  subject  to 


a  point  of  order  if  it  came  up  other  than 
in  this  manner? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  have  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  for  its  consideration. 
Of  course,  if  any  Member  objected  I 
could  not  bring  it  up.  That  is  the  only 
thing  involved.  I  am  willing  to  explain 
the  bill  thoroughly.  It  is  quite  simple. 
Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  in  a  reverse  or  corol- 
lary fashion,  perhaps,  granting  unani- 
mous consent  for  this  type  of  legislation, 
wherein  we  increase  our  own  emolu- 
ments or  privileges  or  pay  for  necessary 
legislative  functions  out  of  the  contin- 
gency fund,  this  puts  all  Members  in  the 
position  of  agreeing  thereunto  without 
the  right  of  individuals  to  object? 

For  example,  I  do  not  u.-^e  my  tele- 
graph or  telephone  expense  or  my  round 
trips  at  Government  expense.  I  might 
be  constrained  to  object  on  one  or  two  of 
these  bills — or  perhaps  all  of  them — as 
an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Federal 
taxpayers,  but  imder  the  reservation  of 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  state  that  I 
do  not  feel  this  is  an  authorized,  justified 
additional  income.  Would  you  agree 
with  me  that  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest does  obviate  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther stating  in  debate,  or  by  a  point  of 
order,  or  other  means  what  one's  opin- 
ion is? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    No.    As  I  say,  this  is 
very  simple  legislation.     This  bill  was 
cleared  both  with  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership  and  passed  in  commit- 
tee by  a  unanimous  vote.    I  do  not  use 
all  of  my  telephone  and  telegraph  al- 
lowances, and  I  do  not  have  any  extra 
rent  to  pay  for  ofifices  because  I  am  lo- 
cated in  a  Federal  office  building.    As  far 
as  trips  back  home  are  concerned,  I  go 
back  and  forth  to  Baltimore  every  day 
and  quite  a  few  other  Members  in  MaiT- 
land  and  Virginia  go  back  and  forth 
every  day.    But  other  Members  who  live 
great  distances  from  the  Capital  would 
benefit  greatly.    They  are  called  back  to 
their  own  districts  on  many  occasions, 
and  it  is  very  expensive  for  them.    You 
would  be  amazed  to  know  how  many  peo- 
ple think  that  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
get  all  of  the  free  trips  he  wants  and  all 
of  the  telephone  allowances  he  wants. 
We  know  this  is  not  true.    This  is  a  very 
good  bill.    The  Clerk  will  read  the  entire 
bill  for  the  House,  and  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
the  reservation  of  objection,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  it  is  a  good  bill,  but  we 
have  not  discussed  that,  as  yet.  I  am 
just  questioning  the  method  and  the 
technique  by  which  it  is  being  brought 
up.  I  understand  it  is  being  brought  up 
this  way  because  it  changes  the  United 
States  Code  and  that  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides,  but  it 
does  obviate  the  individual  riglit  of  ob- 
jection unless  we  say  "we  object." 

Will  the  gentleman  please  explain  this 
particular  bill.  H.R.  9947  under  my  res- 
ervation and  also  advise  us  about  the 
number  of  trips  that  Members  of  the 
other  body  can  take? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  bill  will  give  each 
Member  two  additional  round  trips  back 
home  for  each  session.    The  other  body 
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just  passed  a  bill  allowing  for  six  addi- 
tional trips  besides  the  original  trip. 
Under  this  bill,  a  Member,  besides  his 
original  trip,  will  have  four  round  trips 
back  home  in  each  session  and  also  will 
be  permitted  to  take  two  staff  members 
back  home  to  his  district  or  one  staff 
member  twice. 

There  is  another  provision  here  which 
permits  a  Member  to  accept  a  lump  sum 
of  $300  in  lieu  of  actual  payment  for  in- 
dividual trips.  There  are  a  number  of 
Members  that  go  back  to  their  districts 
every  day.  They  might  spend  about  $5 
a  day  or  $20  a  week  or  $80  a  month.  All 
they  get  under  the  present  law  is  $10  or 
$10.20  or  even  less  than  that  for  each 
of  two  trips  a  year.  These  members 
could  get  a  maximum  of  $300  a  year  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  these  daily  trips 
under  this  bill.  The  ones  that  will  get 
$300  probably  spend  $800  to  $1,000,  and 
it  will  only  partially  help  them. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9947 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  paragraph  under  the  subheading  •'Ad- 
ministrative Provisions"  under  the  heading 
"SENATE"  m  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act.  1959  (2  U.S.C.  43b).  Is  ameiided 
by  striking  out  "two"  where  It  last  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Sec.  2.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (including  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico)  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive in  any  year,  in  lieu  of  reimbursement 
of  transportation  expenses  for  such  year  as 
authorized  by  the  last  paragraph  under  the 
subheading  "Administrative  Provisions"  \m- 
der  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959  (2  U.S.C. 
43b ) ,  a  lump  sum  transportation  payment 
of  $200  for  such  year.  The  Conrunittee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  made  available  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  reim- 
bursement of  transportation  expenses  in- 
curred by  not  to  exceed  two  employees  in  the 
office  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ( including  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico)  for  one  round  tirp  each, 
or  incurred  by  not  to  exceed  one  employee 
for  two  round  trips,  in  ..ny  calendar  year 
between  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Member 
representing  the  congressional  district  in- 
volved. Such  payment  shall  be  made  only 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Member 
containing  a  certification  by  him  that  such 
travel  was  performed  In  line  of  official  duty, 
but  the  mileage  allowed  for  any  such  trip 
shall  not  exceed  the  round  trip  mileage  by 
the  nearest  usual  route  between  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Member's 
place  of  residence  in  the  coneress'.onal  dis- 
trict Involved.  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repr»senta- 
tlves  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "$200"  and  In- 
sert   "$300- 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider "'as  laid  on  the  table. 


TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE  FURNISHED  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10139) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  23.  1949.  relat- 
ing to  the  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ice furnished  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  that  the 
same  colloquy  applies  to  this  bill  as  ap- 
plied to  H.R.  9947.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  briefly  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  if  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  act  of  June  23,  1949,  by 
striking  out  "five"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "four"  means  that  the  number 
of  units  is  increased  by  20  percent,  that 
is  available  to  the  Members? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  would  be  20  per- 
cent if  it  were  all  telephone,  but  this 
refers  to  both  telephone  and  telegraph. 
May  I  give  the  gentleman  an  example? 
We  have  100,000  units  for  both  sessions. 
That  includes  telephone  and  telegraph. 
For  the  telegraph  each  word  is  a  unit. 
But  every  time  a  Member  speaks  on  the 
telephone,  he  is  charged  five  units  for 
every  minute.  If  he  speaks  3  minutes 
he  is  using  up  15  units.  Last  year  we  had 
78  Members  who  were  overdrawn  and 
had  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
official  business  calls. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  if  all  of  this  allowance 
in  units  were  applied  to  the  telephone  it 
would  give  each  Member  16.000  minutes 
of  time  on  the  telephone,  according  to 
this  current  unit  count.  We  are  now 
raising  it  to  20.000  minutes  for  two  ses- 
sions of  one  Congress,  so  far  as  the  tele- 
phone is  concerned.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, although  the  figures  he  used  are 
somewhat  confusing.  This  is  a  small  in- 
crease in  allotment.  If  it  were  all  for  the 
telephone  it  would  represent  an  increase 
of  20  percent. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  those  78  Members  who 
were  out  of  money  or  units  must  have 
spent  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  on 
the  telephone.  But  that  is.  of  course, 
just  surmise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Trie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  10139 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  and  clerk  hire  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives",  approved 
June  23.  1949,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  46g),  is 
amended  by  striking  out"flve"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "four*. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
noon,  January  3,  1965. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OFFICE  SPACE  IN  DISTRICTS  OP 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10014  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2.  1954,  relating 
to  office  space  in  the  districts  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
i'ight  to  object,  let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if 
the  effect  of  this  is  simply  to  double  the 
quarterly  allowance  for  our  offices 
whether  we  use  them  or  not? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  this  is  not  the 
case.  This  is  a  bill  to  take  care  of  a 
Member  who  cannot  get  space  in  a  Fed- 
eral office  building  and  has  to  rent  an 
office  back  in  his  district.  For  ex- 
ample, one  Member  has  a  210-mile  area 
in  his  district  and  he  has  to  rent  space 
outside  of  a  Federal  office  building.  He 
pays  $205.50  a  month.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  he  can  only  be  reimbursed  for 
$100  a  month  and  so  he  has  to  pay  $105.50 
a  month  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Other 
Members  are  paying  much  more.  This 
will  allow  them  to  pay  up  to  $200  a  month 
without  taking  it  out  of  their  pocket. 
But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  keep 
this  in  mind.  Each  Member  must  pre- 
sent a  certified  lease  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  before  he  can  be  paid  for  his  office 
rent.  He  cannot  be  paid  if  he  does  not 
have  a  lease. 

Whether  he  has  one  office  or  two 
offices,  he  will  only  be  permitted  to  pay 
up  to  $200  a  month  rent  for  space  in 
other  than  the  Federal  office  building. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  does  not  use  an  office  in  the 
Federal  building  in  my  hometown,  al- 
though I  maintain  two  offices  in  the  two 
principal  cities  of  my  district  which  is 
even  larger  than  the  one  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  described. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  whether 
this  is  retroactive;  and  second,  does  this 
make  it  also  apply  to  telephones  in  those 
offices  and  or  equipment  in  those  offices? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  This  would  be  for 
rent  only.  Members  already  receive  an 
allotment  of  $300  each  quarter  for  other 
expenses  connected  with  offices  in  their 
districts.  This  only  includes  rent  back 
in  the  district,  and  instead  of  it  being 
$1,200  a  year  this  would  authorize  them 
to  pay  $2,400  a  year  for  a  maximum  of 


two  offices  in  his  district.  If  they  have 
an  office  in  a  Federal  office  building,  they 
can  only  have  one  additional  office. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  this  docs 
not  apply  to  the  Members  who  have  a 
Federal  office  building  in  his  district? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Not  unless  they  have 
one  additional  office  in  some  other  build- 
ing where  they  have  to  pay  rent. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  those  who  have  just 
one  office  may  go  up  to  two,  with  the 
proper  certification  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  And  it  will  mean  $600  a 
quarter  instead  of  $300  a  quarter? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    This  is  not  based  on 

quarters.    It  is  based  on  monthly  rental, 

which  could  not  exceed  $200  per  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  limited  to  the 
continental  United  States  or  can  this 
money  be  used  for  an  office  in  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  must  be  in  the  con- 
gressional district. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     It  must  be 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  must  be  in  the  con- 
gressional district? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Yes:  and,  it  must  be 
so  designated.    For  instance,  it  will  now 
cover  the  Members  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  State  of  Hawaii  because 
they  were  not  included  in  the  old  law. 
Mr.  GROSS.    And  it  is  limited  to  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.     In  the  50  States;  yes. 
Mr.   GROSS.    And  a   Member  could 
not  establish  an  office  in  Australia  or 
Puerto  Rico  and  benefit  from  this? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     No;  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  one 
additional  question.  Is  this  retroactive? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  It  would  go  into 
effect  the  minute  it  passes  the  Senate. 
It  would  be  paid  from  then  on.  But  the 
other  two  bills  would  be  retroactive. 
However,  this  one  would  not. 

Mr.  HALT.  With  further  reference  to 
congressional  districts,  what  relation 
does  this  have  to  redistricting  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  Congress?  If  a 
man  has  a  Federal  office  in  his  district 
in  a  Federal  building  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties and  if  he  is  gerrymandered  out  of 
it  at  this  time,  is  it  presumed  he  can 
draw  pay  up  until  the  end  of  his  cur- 
rent term? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  In  other  words. 
It  will  not  interfere  In  any  manner  un- 
til after  the  new  Congress  is  elected. 

But  a  Member's  office  would  have  to 
be  located  in  the  district  he  now  repre- 
sents in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  whereby  he  could  go  into  the  new 
area  prescribed  by  the  State  legislature 
and  establish  an  office  in  the  Federal 
building  or  by  rental  in  this  new  area, 
or  does  it  have  to  await  the  effective  date 
of  that  redistricting? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No,  a  Member  could 
not  establish  an  office  in  his  new  district 
until  he  is  actually  elected  to  represent 


that  district.  This  is  limited  to  the 
makeup  of  the  congressional  districts 
as  they  exist  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  for  the  legisla- 
tive record  it  might  be  important  to 
determine  at  this  time  this  question  as 
our  Supreme  Court  is  redistricting 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  10014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  the  eighteenth  paragraph 
under  the  subheading  "Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  House"  under  the  heading  "HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES"  in  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1955  (2  U.S.C.  122),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,200"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$2,400".  and  the  last 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  the 
Delegate  from  Hawaii."  and  by  striking  out 
"Alaska,  Hawaii,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
conferees  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  H.R.  7997,  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill,  1966,  may 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  494  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  494 


Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1742)  to  authorize  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  arti- 
cles of  agrements  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 


with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
reconunlt. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
half  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  1-hour  open 
rule  on  a  bill  which  I  understand  is  not 
controversial.  There  is  no  controversy 
that  I  know  of  on  either  the  loile  or  the 
bill. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
developed  information,  which  can  be 
documented  by  unimpeachable  sources, 
about  a  highly  disturbing  movement.  Al- 
though carefully  couched  in  terms  of 
conscience  and  nonviolence,  the  an- 
nounced plans  of  this  movement,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  constitute  a  direct,  con- 
spiratorial challenge  to  our  Government 
and  especially  to  the  House  of  Represent- 

A  so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented 
People  will  be  held  in  Washington  for 
4  days,  beginning  this  Friday,  August  6. 
and  ending  Monday.  August  9. 

This  is  what  will  happen  on  each  of  the 
4  days  of  the  assembly : 

On  August  6,  there  will  be  a  mass 
demonstration  at  the  White  House.  It 
will  center  around  a  so-called  declara- 
tion of  conscience,  which  over  6.000  per- 
sons have  reportedly  signed. 

What  is  the  declaration  of  conscience? 
It  is  a  document  whose  signers  make  five 
pledges: 

First.  They  declare  their  conscientious 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  effort  to  save  Vietnam 
from  Communist  enslavement. 

Second.  They  encourage  all  those  who 
can  conscientiously  do  so.  to  refuse  to 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  or  to  ask  for 
a  discharge,  if  they  are  already  in  them. 
Third.  Those  signers  who  are  subject 
to  the  draft,  declare  their  intention  to 
rsfiisc  to  serve 

Fourth.  They  state  that  they  refuse, 
and  they  urge  others  to  refuse,  to  take 
part  in  the  manufacture  or  transporta- 
tion of  our  country's  mUitary  equipment, 
or  to  work  in  the  fields  of  mUitary  re- 
search and  weapons  development. 

Fifth.  They  proclaim  that  they  will 
encourage  other  nonviolent  acts,  includ- 
ing civil  disobedience,  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  munitions  from  reach- 
ing Vietnam. 

The  signers  of  this  declaration  realize 
that  their  statement  borders  on  a  call 
to  sabotage,  and  could  result  in  their 
being  sent  to  prison.  Copies  of  the  dec- 
laration being  circulated  for  additional 
signatures  contain  this  note : 

signing  or  distributing  this  declaration 
of  conscience  might  be  construed  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
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Service  Act,  which  prohibits  advising  per- 
sons facing  the  draft  to  refuse  service.  Pen- 
alties of  up  to  5  years  Imprisonment,  and/or 
a  fine  of  $5,000  are  provided.  While  prosecu- 
tions luider  this  provision  of  the  law  almost 
never  occur,  persons  signing  or  distributing 
this  declaration  should  face  the  possibility 
of  serious  consequences. 

And  do  you  know  what  the  drafters 
of  this  declaration  have  done?  They 
have  written  a  letter  to  President  John- 
son in  which  they  respectfully  demand 
that  he  meet  its  signers  and  supporters 
who  are  in  Washington  on  August  6 — 
and  there  may  be  thousands  of  them — 
and  admit  them  to  the  White  House  or 
the  White  House  grounds. 

They  have  announced  that  they  will 
assemble  at  the  White  House  at  11  a.m., 
picket  silently  until  the  time  set  to  meet 
the  President  and  then,  if  permitted  to 
enter,  will  confront  the  President.  They 
also  plan  to  hold  workshops  for  White 
House  employees  and  visitors  on  what 
they  claim  is  nonviolent  action. 

If  the  President  does  not  agree  to  con- 
front them,  they  have  said  they  will 
picket  silently  for  a  time,  and  then  all 
who  are  willing  to  face  arrest  may  move 
through  the  gate  toward  the  White 
House  in  "a  nonviolent  effort  to  see  the 
President." 

There  will  be  another  special  activity 
on  August  6.  The  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  plan  a  mass  burning  of 
draft  cards  on  that  day.  The  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  youth  group 
•  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
is  the  same  organization  which  spon- 
sored the  April  17,  1965,  student  march 
on  Washington  to  protest  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam  in  resisting 
Communist  aggiession. 

The  next  2  days  of  the  assembly,  Au- 
gust 7  and  8,  will  be  devoted  to  work- 
shops. The  August  7  workshops  will  be 
designed  to  teach  those  taking  part  in 
them  how  they  can  help  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  unseat  the 
five  Members  of  this  House  who  repre- 
sent that  State,  how  they  can  promote 
the  campaign  to  abolish  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  how  to  assist 
the  Communist  plan  for  the  creation  of 
student  unions  and  so-called  free — 
meaning  Communist-oriented — universi- 
ties, and  how  to  conduct  varied  forms  of 
"nonviolent"  action. 

The  August  8  workshops  will  all  be  de- 
voted to  one  subject — how  those  partici- 
pating in  the  assembly  and  others,  can 
work  all  through  the  year  to  stop  the  war 
in  Vietnam  or.  in  other  words,  to  see  that 
communism  triumphs  in  that  unfortu- 
nate land.  The  initiators  of  the  demon- 
stration have  a  "declaration  of  peace" 
drawn  up  which  will  be  circulated  in  all 
the  workshops  for  use  on  the  following 
day.  A  large  evening  meeting,  devoted 
to  antiwar  speeches,  agitation,  and  prop- 
aganda will  be  held  on  the  8th. 

August  9  will  be  the  climax,  the  big 
day  of  the  assembly.  Those  taking  part 
will  march  on,  and  attempt  to  take  over, 
the  Chamber  of  this  House.  In  regard 
to  this  effort,  the  call  to  the  assembly, 
which  spells  out  what  will  be  done  on 
each  of  the  4  days,  states: 

Those  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Un- 
represented People  in  a  position  to  face  pos- 


sible arrest  and  willing  to  pledge  themselves 
to  nonviolent  behavior  during  the  course  of 
the  demonstration  will  assemble  and  walk 
toward  the  Capitol  with  the  intention  of 
convening  the  assembly  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  thus  deny 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  declare  war 
in  our  names.  If  stopped  along  the  way  we 
will  sit  down  and  declare  the  Assembly  of 
Unrepresented  People  in  session.  One  of  the 
group  will  rise  and  begin  to  read  the  dec- 
laration of  p>eace  circulated  in  the  work- 
shops on  the  eighth.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the 
person  reading  Is  arrested  before  the  dec- 
laration is  fully  read,  another  person  will 
rise  and  continue  retiding. 

Thirty-one  persons  signed  the  call  to 
the  assembly.  A  careful  check  into  the 
backgrounds  of  these  signers  reveals, 
that  the  chief  movers  of  the  assembly  in- 
clude leaders,  key  activists,  and  members 
of  the  following  organizations: 

The  Communist  Party;  the  W.E.B.  Du- 
Bois  Clubs  of  America,  the  new  national 
Communist  youth  group;  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party,  the  ultra  revolutionary 
Peiping-oriented  Communist  organiza- 
tion; the  May  2  Movement,  which  is  a 
front  for  the  Progressive  Labor  Party; 
the  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  a 
cited  Communist  front;  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  which  has 
a  number  of  identified  Conununist  Party 
members  in  its  leadership;  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  some  of  whose  leaders, 
despite  its  fine-sounding  name  and  inno- 
cent associates,  welcome  Communists  as 
members;  the  Free  Speech  Movement, 
which  staged  the  riotous  sit-in  at  the 
University  of  California  last  year,  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  of  almost  800  demon- 
strators; the  previously  mentioned  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society ;  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee; the  Committee  for  Nonviolent  Ac- 
tion; the  Student  Peace  Union;  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party ;  War 
Resister's  League;  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom; 
and  Council  of  Federated  Organizations 
and  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  be- 
liefs and  opinions,  or  the  composition  of 
the  general  membership,  of  any  particu- 
lar organization,  but  only  with  persons 
associated  with  the  assembly. 

Gentlemen,  we  all  agree  that  every 
American  has  the  right  to  petition  his 
Government,  and  to  act  according  to  his 
conscience.  But  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  right  to  petition  and  the 
right  to  cloak  conspiracy  in  the  guise  of 
petition.  We  must  distinguish  between 
conscientious  objectors,  and  imcon- 
scionable  agritators.  And  we  cannot 
agree  that  any  group  has  the  right,  not 
only  to  challenge,  but  also  to  invade,  and 
try  to  replace  or  take  over,  the  function 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  these 
United  States. 

This  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  not 
of  men.  The  August  6  to  9  demonstra- 
tions will  not  be  legitimate  assemblies  of 
persons,  petitioning  their  Government 
because  they  lack  representation  in  it; 
they  will  be  the  actions  of  a  tiny,  infini- 
tesimal minority  of  dissident  trouble- 
makers and  agitators,  bent  on  defying 
our  laws  and  resorting  to  extra-consti- 
tutional means  of  advancing  alien  in- 
terests. 


These  people  do  not  represent  the 
conscience  of  America,  wliich  over- 
whelmingly supports  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  say,  and  I 
have  never  said,  that  persons  active  in 
genuine  peace  movements  are  Commu- 
nists. But  I  do  say  that  those  taking 
part  in  this  counterfeit  assembly  who 
are  not  Communists  are  either  being  ex- 
ploited by  Communists  or  are  knowingly 
and  openly  collaborating  with  them. 
Further,  I  know  that  they  are  helping 
the  Communist  cause. 

All  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life 
should  assist  in  defeating  the  plans  of 
this  subversive  gathering.  It  is  my 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  press  and  other 
news  media,  in  reporting  the  demonstra- 
tions that  take  place  on  August  6  to  9, 
will  fully  reveal  the  real  nature  of  thi.s 
assembly  and  portray  its  leaders  in 
their  true  light.  And  since  the  inter- 
national Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine will  spread  news  and  pictures  of 
these  demonstrations  throughout  the 
world  and  attempt  to  greatly  exaggerate 
their  size  and  significance,  the  Voice  of 
America  and  USIA  should  similarly  tell 
the  whole  truth  about  the  assembly. 

I  trust  that  the  public,  both  residents 
of  and  visitors  to  Washington,  will  re- 
member that  these  people  want  to  create 
the  impression  of  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion against  the  U.S.  Government. 
Turning  out  to  view  their  activities, 
even  if  to  do  so  with  disfavor,  will  help 
them — because  cameras  do  not  always 
distinguish  between  members  of  a  mob 
and  merely  curious  or  disapproving  on- 
lookers. 

Let  legitimate  peace  and  civil  rights 
organizations  and  leaders  disassociate 
themselves  and  their  organizations  from 
the  assembly. 

Let  all  Americans,  all  organizations. 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  these  peo- 
ple stand  out,  isolated  and  alone,  for 
what  they  are,  and  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  they  do  not  speak  for 
America. 

And  let  us.  all  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  also  all  duly  constituted  au- 
thorities here  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
resolve  that  the  illegal  plans  of  this  as- 
sembly will  be  frustrated ;  that  the  laws 
they  plan  to  defy  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced; and  that  the  institutions  they 
would  desecrate  will,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Sam  Rayburn,  be  fully  "defended, 
protected,  preserved,  and  perpetuated." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distingidshed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. As  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  important  committee  I  have  worked 
closely  with  him  on  this  matter  and  the 
statement  he  has  made  very  adequately 
reflects  the  thinking  of  myself  as  well 


as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CLAWSONi,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Buchanan],  and  the  other 
minority  members  of  our  committee.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  any  group  would 
consider  actions  which  could  be  more  re- 
pugnant than  marching  on  the  White 
House  or  these  Chambers.  Lawlessness 
in  the  streets  is  unpardonable,  but  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  tolerate  any 
such  illegal  conduct  would  be  even  worse. 
I  know  Members  on  both  side  of  the  aisle, 
of  all  political  persuasions,  join  us  in 
denouncing  this  proposal  and  issuing  a 
flat  warning  that  we  will  in  no  way 
countenance  such  an  untimely  and  il- 
legal action. 

Because  time  did  not  permit  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  to  include  In  his 
remarks  much  significant  material  re- 
lating to  the  assembly  and  its  chief  pro- 
moters, I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

First.  The  call  for  the  so-called  Assem- 
bly of  Unrepresented  People ; 

Second.  The  declaration  of  conscience; 

Third.  The  call  to  the  August  6  special 
White  House  demonstration. 

BACKGROUND    ON    LEIADERS 

Washington  is  not  the  only  city  in 
which  demonstrations  of  this  type  will  be 
held  this  weekend.  As  the  documents  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  after  these 
remarks  indicate,  the  signers  of  the  call 
to  the  assembly  have  urged  that  groups 
far  from  Washington  hold  similar  assem- 
blies at  their  State  capitols  and  city  halls 
on  August  9.  Demonstrations  are 
planned  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  number  of 
other  cities.  Generally  speaking,  per- 
sons living  in  the  East  and  Midwest  will 
come  to  the  Washington  demonstration. 
Those  living  on  the  west  coast  will  sup- 
port the  assemblies  in  that  area. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  the  assem- 
bly has  been  favorably  publicized  in  the 
Communist,  fellow-traveling,  and  radical 
press  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  It  has  been  promoted  by  the 
Worker  and  Peoples  World,  the  two  oflfl- 
cial  newspapers  of  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party;  by  the  National  Guardian,  which 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties cited  years  ago  as  a  virtual  propa- 
ganda arm  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  which 
has,  in  recent  years,  shown  signs  of  be- 
coming more  a  propaganda  arm  of  Red 
China;  and  by  the  Militant,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Trotskyist  Communists  of 
this  country.  Clifton  De  Berry,  a  leader 
of  this  Communist  group,  has  urged  its 
members  to  support  the  assembly  and  has 
stated  that  he  will  attend  it. 

The  dates  of  the  assembly  are  signifi- 
cant. For  years.  Communists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  staged  demonstrations 
of  one  kind  or  another  on  August  6,  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  dropping  of  the 
first  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  as  part  of  their 
effort  to  paint  the  United  States  as  an 
imperiahst,  warmongering  nation,  and, 
in  the  name  of  peace,  to  promote  their 
own  aggressive  interests.  August  9,  the 
day  the  assembly  will  close,  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  bombing  of  Nagasaki,  an- 
other day  the  Communists  have  been  try- 
ing to  utilize  for  their  own  purposes  for 
a  long  time. 

The  assembly  has  actually  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Washington  Action  Proj- 


ect. The  WAP  is  a  summer-long  pro- 
gram of  activity  opposing  the  United 
States  effort  in  Vietnam.  The  signers  of 
the  call  to  the  assembly  were  brought 
together  at  a  June  20  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  organized  by  the  Washing- 
ton Action  Project,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  107  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.  This  is  a  former  residential  build- 
ing now  rented  by  Snick,  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  and 
used  as  its  Washington  headquarters. 

ERIC  WEINBERGER 

The  call  to  the  Assembly  of  Unrepre- 
sented People  states  that  all  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed  to  Eric  Wein- 
berger or  Bob  Parris  at  these  Washington 
headquarters.  Weinberger  and  Parris 
are  coordinators  of  the  Washington 
Action  Project. 

Weinberger  is  a  member  of  the  radical- 
pacifist  Committee  for  Nonviolent  Action, 
whose  members  liave  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  launching  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines, to  sail  boats  into  atomic  testing 
areas  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  invade 
nuclear  test  sites  in  Nevada.  He  has 
participated  in  various  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrations and  activities  in  the  South 
sponsored  by  CORE  and  Snick.  As  a 
result  of  his  activities  in  these  demon- 
strations, he  has  been  arrested  at  least 
four  times — on  charges  such  as  assault 
and  battery,  disorderly  conduct,  resisting 
arrest,  and  inciting  to  riot. 

ROBERT  MOSES,  ALIAS  BOB  PARRIS 

Bob  Parris  is  generally  known  as  Rob- 
ert Moses.  As  Moses  and  the  field  sec- 
retary of  Snick,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  director  of  the  voter 
registration  project  in  Mississippi  in 
1963,  and  Project  Mississippi  in  1964, 
both  of  which  were  sponsored  by  COFO, 
the  Council  of  Federated  Organizations, 
with  Snick  as  the  driving  force. 

Moses  has  recently  begun  using  the 
name  Parris,  which  is  really  his  middle 
name.  As  Parris,  he  was  the  first  to 
armounce  the  call  to  the  assembly. 

Although  Snick's  proclaimed  interest  is 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  Moses,  as  one  of 
its  key  activists,  has  not  limited  his  in- 
terests to  that  area.  Last  year,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  16th  anniversary,  he  signed 
a  fund-raising  appeal  for  the  Communist 
newspaper,  the  National  Guardian,  and 
spoke  at  its  anniversary  dinner  which 
was  held  in  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  He  was  also  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  April  17, 1965,  march  on  Washing- 
ton to  protest  the  United  States  defense 
of  South  Vietnam.  That  march  was 
sponsored  by  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  endorsed  by  the  W.E.B. 
DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  and  the  May  2  Move- 
ment, all  of  which  are  Communist  orga- 
nizations. J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  pointed 
out  that  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  en- 
couraged and  endorsed  this  march  and 
that,  though  the  party  did  not  control  it. 
Communist  marchers  from  all  over  the 
country  were  present,  and  Communist 
leaders  claimed  a  major  role  in  the 
demonstration. 

He  also  took  part  in  the  speak-out  at 
the  Pentagon  held  on  June  16  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Committee  for  Non- 


violent Action.  In  May  of  this  year,  he 
took  part  in  the  teach-in  on  Vietnam 
held  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley.  This  teach-in  also  featured 
Mario  Savio,  leader  of  the  Free  Speech 
Movement.  Again,  in  Jime  of  this  year, 
he  attended  one  of  the  events  held  in 
San  Francisco  to  celebrate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations.  This 
affair  was  a  gathering  of  approximately 
1,000  college  and  high  school  students 
wliich  featured  Ralph  Bunche,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
speaker.  Bunche  made  the  statement 
on  this  occasion  that  as  an  international 
civil  servant,  he  did  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  comment  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Parris — he  was  us- 
ing that  name  on  this  occasion — then 
asked  the  students  in  attendance  at  the 
event  to  join  the  group  that  had  asked 
the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  to  resign  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
also  proposed  that  they  form  a  new  group 
that  would  seek  Bunche's  resignation. 

Here  are  some  facts  on  the  back- 
grounds of  some  of  the  persons  who  are 
signers  of  the  call  to  the  Assembly  of 
Unrepresented  People. 

RUSS  NIXON 

One  of  them  is  Russ  Nixon.  Nixon  is 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Communist 
newspaper,  the  National  Guardian.  In 
sworn  testimony  before  congressional 
conunittees,  at  least  five  witnesses — all 
former  Communists  or  undercover  in- 
formants for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation— have  identified  Nixon  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  He 
was  recently  convicted  of  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusing  to  be  sworn  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  last  December 
in  response  to  a  subpena.  Nixon  was 
formerly,  while  serving  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  National  Guardian, 
the  legislative  representative,  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  for  the  United  Electri- 
cal Workers  Union,  which  was  expelled 
from  the  CIO  as  Communist  in  1949. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  been  involved  in 
scores  of  Communist  fronts  and  activ- 
ities. 

Another  one  of  the  signers  of  the  call 
is  Carl  Bloice.  He  is  a  correspondent  for 
the  Communist  Party's  official  west  coast 
newspaper,  the  People's  World.  At  the 
present  time,  he  is  also  serving  as  publi- 
cations director  of  the  new  nationwide 
Communist  youth  organization,  the 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 

DONNA   ALLEN 

Then  there  is  Donna  Allen,  a  leader 
of  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace  and  also 
the  national  legislative  chairman  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  She  was  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  at  the  same  time  Russ 
Nixon  was,  although  the  charge  was 
slightly  different.  When  she  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  last  December,  she  affirmed 
that  she  would  tell  the  truth,  but  then 
refused  to  give  the  committee  her  name 
and  address. 

She  was  a  guest  speaker  at  the  1962 
14th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  National 
Guardian,  an  affair  also  attended  by 
Nixon.     On  this  occasion  she  made  a 
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speech  urging  a  policy  of  nonexclusion 
in  the  peace  movement  in  this  country. 
"Nonexclusion"  is  a  relatively  new  term 
in  Communist,  left,  and  radical  circles. 
It  means  that  all,  including  Communists, 
are  welcome.  Her  speech  was  actually 
a  call  for  legitimate  peace  organizations 
to  welcome  Communists  into  their  ranks, 
just  as  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace  has 
done.  At  this  National  Guardian  din- 
ner, Mrs.  Allen  sat  next  to  Cheddi  Ja- 
gan.  Communist  ex-Premier  of  British 
Guiana. 

Donna  Allen  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Capitol  Hill,  particularly  at  that  time 
of  the  year  when  Communist  delegations 
from  New  York  and  other  cities  come 
here  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Committe  on  Un-American  Activities  or 
to  cut  off  its  appropriation.  The  reason 
for  her  presence  here  on  these  occasions 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
as  legislative  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  a 
cited  Communist  front. 

In  addition  to  being  active  in  so-called 
peace  activities  in  this  country,  Mrs. 
Allen  has  traveled  abroad  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  U.S.  defense  preparations.  While 
on  one  such  junket  last  December  15, 
she  and  14  other  women  were  arrested 
and  jailed  in  Paris  for  attempting  to 
enter  NATO  headquarters  to  deliver  a 
message  opposing  the  creation  of  a  mul- 
tilateral  nuclear  fleet.  Moscow,  by 
the  way.  has  waged  an  intense  campaign 
against  the  creation  of  such  a  fleet. 

PROF.    STAUCHTON    LTND 

Still  another  signer  of  the  call  to  the 
assembly  is  the  Yale  history  professor, 
Staughton  Lynd.  He  has  been  active  in 
a  number  of  teach-ins  on  Vietnam.  He 
took  part  in  the  one  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley,  with  Robert 
Moses  and  Mario  Savio.  He  also  took 
part  in  another  one  at  Yale  University 
about  3  weeks  ago  and  spoke  at  the 
Pentagon  "speak-out"  held  this  June 
under  the  sp>onsorship  of  the  Committee 
for  Nonviolent  Action. 

Professor  Lynd  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  people  behind  this  as- 
sembly, because  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Initial  proposal  for  it  came  from 
him.  Speaking  at  the  teach-in  at  Berke- 
ley on  May  22.  after  referring  to  U.S. 
actions  In  Vietnam  as  "murder."  he  made 
the  following  suggestion,  among  others: 

That  there  come  together  In  Washington 
a  new  continental  congres.s,  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  community  unions,  free- 
dom parties  and  campus  groups,  which  would 
say  in  effect:  This  is  a  desperate  situation; 
our  Government  no  longer  represents  us;  let 
us  see  what  needs  to  be  done.  Under  its 
aegis  mass  civil  disobedience  could  taice  place 
on  such  symbolic  dates  as  Hiroshima  Day  and 
Labor  Day. 

He  also  made  a  number  of  other  state- 
ments at  the  May  22  teach-in  which,  I 
believe,  deserve  quotation  at  this  point — 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
reveal  the  thinking  and  attitude  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  opposing  what  our 
Government  is  doing  in  Vietnam  today 
and  who  are  responsible  for  the  organi- 


zation of  the  Assembly  of  Unrepresented 
People: 

I  am  advocating  nonviolent  retirement  of 
the  present  administration;  that  Is,  the  crea- 
tion of  civil  disobedience  so  persistent  and 
so  massive  that  the  Tuesday  lunch  club 
which  runs  this  country — Johnson,  Rusk, 
McNamara.  Bundy — will  forthwith  resign. 
We  do  not  live  In  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment where  a  vote  of  no  confidence  can  com- 
pel an  administration  to  resign,  as  the  British 
compelled  their  administration  to  resign  In 
the  Suez  crisis.  Yet  we  cannot  wait  until 
the  next  presidential  election  in  1968.  There- 
fore we  must  vote  with  our  feet  by  march- 
ing and  picketing,  If  necessary  vote  with  our 
backsides  by  sitting  In  jail. 

He  also  stated  at  this  teach-in  that  the 
best  analysis  he  had  seen  of  the  origin  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  one  published 
by  the  Communist  organization,  the 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs.  In  another  state- 
ment made  at  the  Yale  teach-in.  Profes- 
sor Lynd  gave  some  insight  into  the 
motivations  and  purposes  behind  this 
assembly.    He  said: 

One  reason  I  favor  civil  disobedience  In 
Washington  this  summer  Is  that  it  will  have 
International  visibility.  To  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  Important  things  about  the  Selma 
protest  was  the  sit-ins  at  the  White  House. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a  kind  of  mental 
sound  barrier  against  direct  action  In  Wash- 
ington. 

DAVID    DELLINCER 

David  Dellinger  is  also  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  call  to  the  assembly.  He  is  the 
editor  of  Liberation,  a  pacifist  monthly, 
and  a  sponsor  of  the  radical  Committee 
for  Nonviolent  Action.  While  active  in 
pacifist  organizations,  Dellinger  has  not 
shied  away  from  supporting  Communist 
fronts  and  organizations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Forum  for  Socialist  Edu- 
cation, a  group  formed  to  promote  coop- 
eration between  non-Communists  in  this 
country  and  the  Communist  Party.  He 
has  also  been  associated  with  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  the  West  Side 
Committee  for  Friendly  Relations  with 
Cuba,  and  the  Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Com- 
mittee. He  has  defended  Castro's  Cuba 
and  opposed  U.S.  military  intervention 
in  that  country.  His  participation  in  a 
picketing  demonstration  on  the  issue  of 
Cuba  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
led  to  his  being  arrested  for  disorderly 
conduct. 

Dellinger  has  also  been  a  speaker  for 
the  Militant  Labor  Forum,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  Trotskyist  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
speak  at  a  rally  honoring  the  late  Pedro 
Albizu  Campos,  president  of  the  ultra- 
radical and  revolutionary  National  Party 
of  Puerto  Rico,  whose  members  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  President  Tru- 
man and  also  Members  of  this  House. 

A.    J.    MU8TE 

Still  another  signer  is  A.  J.  Muste, 
secretary  emeritus  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation;  cochairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors; a  leader  of  the  War  Resisters 
League,  and  national  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Nonviolent  Action. 

Muste  is  another  "pacifist"  with  a  long 
record  of  Communist -serving  activities. 
No   less    an    authority   than   J.   Edgar 


Hoover  has  described  Muste  as  a  man 
"who  has  long  fronted  for  Coirmiunists." 
Muste  was  a  top  leader  of  the  American 
Workers  Party,  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion formed  in  late  1933.  More  recently, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned American  Forum  for  Socialist 
Education.  He  has  signed  appeals  for 
the  release  of  Communist  Party  leaders 
convicted  under  the  Smith  Act  for  atom 
spies  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  and 
for  Morton  Sobell,  who  is  now  in  prison 
following  his  conviction  with  the  Rosen- 
bergs of  conspiring  to  pass  our  atomic 
secrets  on  to  Moscow.  He  has  also 
signed  appeals  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  urging  repeal  of  our  internal 
security  legislation,  specifically  the 
Smith  and  Internal  Security  Acts.  In 
1959,  he  referred  to  the  stupidity  and 
frequent  immorality  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. Several  years  ago,  he  urged  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  halt  all  assistance  to 
anti-Communist  Cubans.  More  recent- 
ly, he  was  a  speaker  at  a  rally  demanding 
the  end  of  our  "dirty"  war  in  Vietnam. 

SUMMARY 

Professor  Lynd  appears  to  be  indis- 
criminate in  the  type  of  Communist  or- 
ganizations he  supF>orts.  He  has  writ- 
ten for  Science  and  Society,  the  Com- 
munist Party's  learned  quarterly  on 
Marxism  and  Leninism.  He  has  also 
been  a  speaker  at  affairs  staged  by  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Trotskyite 
Communist  organization  in  this  country. 
In  addition,  he  has  contributed  an  arti- 
cle to  the  newspaper.  Freedom,  published 
in  the  South  for  the  purposes  of  racial 
agitation  by  Jacob  Rosen,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Pelping  following  and 
ultra-revolutionary  Progressive  Labor 
Party.  With  Robert  Moses,  he  was  a 
signer  of  the  fund-raising  appeal  for 
Russ  Nixon's  National  Guardian  on  the 
occasion  of  its  16th  armiversary.  I 
might  mention  here  that  the  editor-in- 
exlle,  as  he  Is  called,  of  the  National 
Guardian  is  Cedric  Belfrage,  a  British 
subject,  who  was  deported  from  the 
United  States  after  being  named  by  Eliz- 
abeth Bentley  as  one  of  the  persons  who 
supplied  her  with  information  when  she 
was  a  courier  for  a  Soviet  espionage  ring. 

Several  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  publicly  announced  that  he  had 
joined  the  Commimlst  Party.  A  short 
while  later,  he  gave  up  his  U.S.  citizen- 
ship and  went  to  Ghana  where  he  died 
In  1963.  The  new  Communist  youth  or- 
ganization to  which  I  referred  a  few  min- 
utes ago  is  named  after  DuBois.  Short- 
ly after  DuBois'  death.  Professor  Lynd 
was  one  of  the  Initiating  sponsors  of  a 
memorial  tribute  to  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 
which  was  held  in  New  York  City. 

One  other  point  about  this  Yale  pro- 
fessor, which  deserves  mention,  is  the 
fact  that  after  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Communist -directed  campaign  to 
clear  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  of  all  guilt  for 
his  brutal  crime. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  about 
the  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People 
is  that  it  represents  Communist  success 
in  achieving  one  of  the  major  goals  the 
party  has  been  working  for  in  recent 
years.  This  is  the  coupling  of  the  civil 
rights  Issue  with  the  issue  of  U.S.  with- 


drawal from  Vietnam  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  The  assembly  actually  repre- 
sents the  Communist  goal  of  a  "united 
front,"  as  they  call  it,  on  these  issues. 

It  should  be  made  known  at  this  point 
that  there  was  a  meeting  of  assorted 
peace  and  student  groups  in  New  York 
on  June  24  of  this  year.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  play  a  protest 
meeting  here  in  Washington  on  August  6. 
Nothing  came  of  the  meeting  because  it 
broke  up  on  the  question  of  sponsorship, 
and  also  participation  and  support  by 
Communist  organizations.  The  more 
responsible  peace  and  student  leaders  did 
not  want  Communist  participation  in 
their  demonstrations  and  they  did  not 
want  it  to  be  timed  with  the  civil  dis- 
obedience planned  by  the  Washington 
Action  Project. 

But  the  Assembly  of  Unrepresented 
People,  as  the  facts  I  have  cited  indi- 
cate. Is  a  completely  different  kettle  of 
fish.  Its  initiators  welcome  Communist 
support  and,  in  doing  so,  have  done  just 
what  Moscow  and  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party  want  them  to  do.  Through  them, 
the  party  has  succeeded  in  creating  a 
united  front  of  Communists,  pacifists, 
radicals,  and  civil  rights  groups  to  work 
for  Communist  goals  including  sabotage 
of  our  national  efforts  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Vietnam,  the  pro- 
motion of  racial  agitation,  fostering  sup- 
port for  destruction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  overall 
civil  vmrest  and  disobedience. 

The  proof  of  what  I  say  on  this  score 
is  found  in  the  April  1965  issue  of  Politi- 
cal Affairs,  the  Communist  Party's  major 
monthly  directive.  It  features  an  arti- 
cle by  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  leader. 
Gus  Hall,  entitled  "The  Mandate:  Selma 
and  Vietnam."  Hall  closes  his  article 
with  the  following  statement  concerning 
racial  agitation  and  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam : 

Therefore,  we  Communists  say  again: 
"Let's  end  the  talk  of  the  need  for  left 
united  action.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  it  a  reality." 

That  is  just  what  has  been  done  in 
and  through  the  so-called  Assembly  of 
Uniepresented  People  which  will  be  held 
in  Washington  begirming  the  end  of  this 
week. 

I  do  not  charge  that  everyone  who 
takes  part  in  this  assembly  is  a  Com- 
munist. I  know  there  will  be  people 
in  it  who  are  not  Communists,  but  what 
I  do  say  is  that  the  Communist  Party 
and  other  Communist  organizations  in 
this  country — and  also  Moscow  and 
Peiping — are  100  percent  behind  the  as- 
sembly; that  the  various  Communist 
parties  and  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try will  pack  it  with  their  members  and 
that,  though  others  are  technically  run- 
ning the  affair,  the  Communists  will  de- 
serve major  credit  for  turning  out  large 
numbers  of  people  to  attend  it. 

The  record  indicates  that  those  per- 
sons from  the  civil  rights  movement  who 
are  behind  this  assembly  comprise  the 
most  radical  elements  in  the  movement, 
and  that  they  have  collaborated  with 
Communists  in  the  past.  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  by  their  past  actions,  as 
well  as  their  promotion  of  this  assem- 
bly, they  are,  as  far  as  the  overwhelming 


majority  of  Americans  are  concerned, 
doing  far  more  to  discredit  than  to  help 
the  civil  rights  movement.  The  point 
has  been  reached,  I  think,  when  respon- 
sible civil  rights  leaders  should  take  ac- 
tion to  clearly  and  firmly  disassociate 
themselves,  and  the  organizations  they 
represent,  from  these  people.  I  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that — 
though  I  know  they  will  deny  this  ve- 
hemently—the civil  rights  element  pro- 
moting the  assembly  are  being  used  by 
calculating,  totalitarian  conspirators 
who  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  any- 
one's civil  rights. 

As  far  as  the  other  non-Communists 
taking  part  in  the  assembly  are  con- 
cerned, I  say  frankly,  though  we  will  not 
hear  those  who  comment  on  our  national 
affairs  point  it  out,  that  of  all  the  merely 
extremist  elements  in  our  country  today, 
they  are  the  most  irresponsible,  the  most 
ill-informed,  the  most  in  need  of  psychi- 
atric treatment,  and  the  most  dangerous 
to  our  national  welfare  and  security. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  can  think  of  no  words  which  better 
describe  this  assembly  than  those  writ- 
ten about  the  April  17  march  on  Wash- 
ington by  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  party's 
widespread  campaign  to  Influence  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policies.  The  strategy  is  not 
new,  but  it  Is  effective.  The  party  is  work- 
ing through  non-Communist  groups  and 
front  organlptlons  to  embarrass  our  Gov- 
ernment and  disrupt  Its  efforts.  Communist 
leaders  are  striving  to  Initiate  other  marches 
and  demonstrations  to  keep  their  campaign 
of  fear  and  terror  rolling.  These  are  meth- 
ods which  have  served  Communist  causes  so 
well  since  the  days  of  Lenin. 

Party  leaders  hope,  of  course,  that  more 
and  more  Americans  will  be  duped  and  mis- 
led by  these  tactics.  They  envision  a  com- 
manding wave  of  hostility  against  American 
policies  abroad.  The  goal  is  to  Incite  citi- 
zens to  the  point  that  they  will  demand 
American  forces  be  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam and  other  places,  allowing  International 
communism  to  take  over  and  engulf  more 
defenseless  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Assembly  of  Unrepre- 
sented People  is  clearly  a  Conununist- 
front  group  which  is  flying  under  false 
colors.  Its  leaders  are  a  "Who's  Who" 
of  the  Nation's  Communist  fronters.  No 
patriotic  American  should  give  them  any 
support.  I  now  include  at  this  point  the 
documents,  exhibits  1,  2.  and  3,  hereto- 
fore mentioned: 


Exhibit   1 
Call   for   an   Assembly   of   Unrepresented 

People  in  Washington,  D.C,  August  &-9 — 

We  Declare  Peace 

("I  like  to  believe  that  the  people  In  the 
long  run  ar«  going  to  do  more  to  promote 
peace  than  our  governments.  I  think  the 
people  want  peace  so  much  that  one  of  these 
days  governments  had  better  get  out  of  their 
way  and  let  them  have  it." — President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  August  31,  1959.) 

In  Mississippi  and  Washington  the  few 
make  the  decisions  for  the  many.  Missis- 
sippi Negroes  are  denied  the  vote;  the  voice 
of  the  30  percent  of  Americans  now  oppKised 
to  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  is  not 
heeded  and  all  Americans  are  denied  access 
to  facts  concerning  the  true  military  and 
political  situation.  We  must  make  it  plain 
to  the  administration  that  we  will  not  be 
accomplices  to  a  war  that  we  did  not  declare. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  world  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  presence  of  American  troops  In 


Vietnam.  We  who  will  cc«ne  to  Washington 
on  August  6  through  9  cannot  In  any  sense 
represent  this  majority,  but  we  can  let  our 
voices  be  heard  in  a  symbolic  Assembly  of 
Unrepresented  People  To  Declare  Peace. 

August  6  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima; August  9  the  anniversary  of  the 
Nagasaki  bomb.  Therefore,  we  choose  Aug- 
ust 6.  7,  8,  and  9  for  a  new  attempt  to  draw 
together  the  voices  of  nonviolent  protest  in 
America;  not  only  those  who  have  for  so  long 
been  calling  for  an  end  to  the  cold  war, 
but  also  those  whose  protests  focus  on  racial 
injustice,  inquisition  by  congressional  com- 
mittees, inequities  In  labor  legislation,  the 
mishandling  of  antipoverty  and  welfare 
funds,  and  the  absence  of  democratic  process 
on  the  local  level.  We  Invite  not  only  those 
now  active  In  organized  protests  but  min- 
isters, members  of  the  academic  community, 
teachers,  women,  professional  people,  stu- 
dents, people  from  the  newly  formed  commu- 
nity groups  in  slums  and  rural  areas,  indus- 
trial workers,  anyone  who  wishes  to  sym- 
bolically withdraw  his  supi>ort  from  the  war 
and  who  wishes  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
Interaction  inherent  In  this  community  of 
concerned  people. 

Norma  Becker,  Bob  Swann,  Donna  Allen, 
Bob  Parr  Is.  Mel  McDonald,  Carl  Blolse. 
Peter  Kellman,  Barry  Welsberg,  Dena 
Clamager,  Steve  Weissman,  Stephen 
Amdur,  Eric  Weinberger.  Walter  M. 
TiUow,  Carl  Oglesby.  Ed  Hamlett. 
Jeffrey  Gordon,  Jimmy  Garrett,  Court- 
land  Cox,  Dave  Dellinger,  Ray  Raphael, 
Sandra  Adlckes.  Francis  H.  Mitchell, 
John  Porcelll,  WUllam  Hartzog,  Bar- 
bara Demlng,  Mack  Smith,  Staughton 
Lynd,  Dennis  Sweeney.  Russ  Nixon. 
Florence  Howe,  Paul  Lauter. 

I  Printed  by  the  Grindstone  Press] 
Activities  of  the  4  Days 
white  house  conference 
August  6:  A  demonstration  at  the  White 
House  will  center  around  the  Declaration 
of  Conscience  which  has  already  received 
over  6,000  signatures;  It  declares  the  signers' 
complete  refusal  to  assist  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Those  of  the  signers  who  can  come 
to  Washington  will  constitute  the  core  of 
the  demonstration;  nonslgnors  will  be  wel- 
comed. The  declaration  has  been  sponsored 
and  circulated  by  the  Committee  for  Non- 
violent Action,  War  Resisters  League.  Stu- 
dent Peace  Union  and  the  Catholic  Worker. 
These  groups  will  therefore  have  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  this  aspect  of 
the  4-day  assembly.  There  may  be  non- 
violent civil  disobedience  by  some  of  the 
signers. 

August  7  and  8  will  be  the  heart  of  the 
Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People.  They 
will  be  devoted  to  workshops,  probably  car- 
ried out  In  the  open  on  the  grass  surrounding 
the  Washington  Montunent. 

program  workshops 

August  7:  The  assembly  will  divide  Itself 
according  to  the  section  of  the  protest  move- 
ment which  claims  the  greatest  attention 
of  each  Individual. 

There  will  be  groupings  of  community 
people  and  staff  who  have  been  working  at 
the  local  level  on  organizing  the  poor  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  lives  of  their  communities 
and  in  the  administration  of  Federal  anti- 
poverty  funds. 

There  will  be  another  grouping  of  people 
whose  Interest  and  work  center  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party's  attempt 
to  have  Congress  unseat  the  five  improperly 
elected  Representatives  from  their  State. 

There  will  still  be  other  groupings  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  threats  of  destructive  In- 
vestigation by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  of  elements  of  both  the 
peace  and  civil  rights  movements. 
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We  hope  that  there  will  also  be  present  Americans,  have  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  concerned  persons  are  urged  to  assemble  at 

representative  groupings  from  the  ranks  of  liberty,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  happiness  the  White  House  in  Washington  on  Friday, 

organized  labor   to  discuss  labor's  attempt  in  their  own  way:  and  August  6,  1965,  at  11  a.m. 

to  have  repealed  the  so-called  rlght-to-work  Because  we  think  that  positive  steps  must  On  April  28,   1965,  some  4,500  signatures 

law  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nu-  were  presented  to  Mr.  Chester  Cooper,  deputy 

There  will  be  worlcshops  on  free  universities  clear  catastrophe  and  death  by  chemical  or  for  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  at  the  White  House 

and  student  unions.  biological  warfare,  whether  these  result  from  Executive  Offices  by  a  representative  group 

Additional  workshops  on  other  asi>ecta  of  accident  or  escalation —  of  signers.     On  Augtist  6  we  do  not  wish  to 

nonviolent  direct  action  will   be  scheduled  We  hereby  declare  our  conscientious  re-  repeat  this.    Something  more  is  required  on 

to  meet  the  Interests  of  those  present.  fiosal  to  coop>erate  with   the  United  States  that  tragic  anniversary.       Those  who  have 

Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  In  taken  the  stand  of  radical  rejection  of  war 
coNSxrruENCY  WORKSHOPS  Vietnam.  In  the  atomic  age  set  forth  in  the  declaration 
August  8:  Vietnam.  There  will  be  work-  ^g  encourage  those  who  can  consclen-  of  conscience  are  urged  to  give  further  ex- 
shops  of  ministers,  teachers,  members  of  the  tiously  do  so  to  refuse  to  serve  in  the  Armed  presslon  to  their  concern.  The  steady  escala- 
academlc  community,  women,  professional  porces  and  to  ask  for  discharge  if  they  are  tlon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  serious 
people,  students,  people  from  local  commun-  already  In.  Pentagon  discussion  of  again  using  Amen- 
ities, union  members  and  other  "constituency  Those  of  us  who  are  subject  to  the  draft  can  atomic  bombs  against  Asians  requires 
groupings"  to  plan  how  they  can  work  in  ourselves  declare  oiu-  own  Intention  to  refuse  this  of  us. 

the  summer  and  through  the  year  to  stop  ^^  serve.  One  thing  called  for  is  that  as  many  signers 

the    war.     There   will    be   a   large    evening  ^^  ^j-gg  others  to  refuse  and  refuse  our-  as  p>ossible  come  to  Washington  in  person  to 

meeting.  selves  to  take  part  In  the  manufacture  or  confront  the  President  in  person  on  Hiro- 

A  declaration  of  peace  drawn  up  by  the  transportation  of  military  equipment,  or  to  shlma   day.     We   have   written   a   letter  to 

initiators  of  the  demonstration  will  be  clr-  work  In  the  fields  of  military  research  and  President  Johnson  in  which  we  respectfully 

culated  In  the  workshops  for  use  on  the  9th.  weapons  development.  demand  that  all  signers  and  supporters  who 

August  9    ("Governments  had  better  get  we  shall   encourage   the   development   of  come  to  Washington  August  6  be  admitted  to 

out  of  their  way  and  let  them  have  It."):  other  nonviolent  acts.  Including  acts  which  the  White  House  or  White  House  grounds  and 

Those  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Unrepre-  involve  civil  disobedience.  In  order  to  stop  that  he  meet  with  all  of  us  and  not  simply 

sented  People  in  a  position  to  face  possible  the  flow  of  American  soldiers  and  munitions  a  small  group  of  delegates.    We  seek  a  hu- 

arrest  and  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  to  Vietnam.  man  confrontation,  so  far  as  that  is  possible, 

nonviolent  behavior  during  the  course  of  the  (Note. — Signing  or  distributing  this  dec-  not  a  conventional  political  performance.   We 

demonstration  will  assemble  and  walk  to-  laration  of  conscience  might  be  construed  as  have  made  it  clear  in  our  letter  to  President 

ward  the  Capitol  with  the  intention  of  con-  a  violation  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  Johnson  that  in  stating  our  proposal  we  have 

vening  the  Assembly  in  the  Chamber  of  the  and   Service   Act.   which   prohibits   advising  no  intention  of  being  discovu-teous,  that  we 

House  of  Representatives  and  thus  deny  that  persons   facing   the   draft   to  refuse  service,  are  aware  that  oiu-s  is  a  minority  viewpoint. 

Congress   has   the   right   to   declare   war   in  Penalties   of   up   to   5   years   Imprisonment,  and  that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  entitled 

our  names.    If  stopped  along  the  way  we  will  and/or  a  fine  of  $5,000  are  provided.    While  to  special  consideration  as  Individuals, 

sit  down  and  declare  the  Assembly  of  Un-  prosecutions  under  this  provision  of  the  law  However,  the  situation  we  all  confront  Is 

represented  People  In  session.     One  of  the  almost  never  occur,  persons  signing  or  dls-  not  an  ordinary  one.    Action  through  tradl- 

group  will  rise  and  begin  to  read  the  declara-  trlbutlng   this   declaration   should   face   the  tional   and   conventional   channels  has  not 

tlon  of  peace  circulated  in  the  workshops  on  possibility  of  serious  consequences.)  saved  us  from  getting  Into  a  situation  uni- 

the  8th.    If,  as  seems  likely,  the  person  read-  Some  of  those  who  have  signed  this  dec-  versally  recognized  as  one  of  utmost  peril, 

Ing  Is  arrested  before  the  declaration  Is  fully  laration:  In  which  the  survival  of  our  own  people  and 

read,  another  person  will  rise  and  continue  j.    Malvern  Benjamin,   Jr.,   Rev.   Lloyd   A.  of  mankind  may  be  at  stake,  and  which  may 

reading.    The  assembly  will  be  open  to  the  Berg,  Rev.  Dan  Berrlgan,  S.J..  Rev.  Philip  Ber-  lead  to  the  American  people  committing  an 

reading  of  additional  declarations  of  peace  rlgan,  S.S.J. ,  Kay  Boyle,  James  Bristol,  Emlle  even  greater  crime  against  mankind  than  the 

that    individuals   or    representatives   of   or-  Campouya,  Gordon  Christiansen,  William  C.  atom  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 

ganlzations  may  bring  with  them.    We  hope  Davldon.  Dorothy  Day.  As  we  have  pointed  out  to  the  President, 

that  this  demonstration  will  serve  as  a  sym-  David  Delllnger,  Barbara  Demlng,  Ralph  Dl-  there  Is  in  his  moving  Johns  Hopkins  ad- 

bol  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  world  oia,    Lawrence    Perllnghettl,    W.    H.    Ferry,  dress  a  profound  contradiction.     On  the  one 

to  express  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  Erich  Promm,  Maxwell  Gelsmar.  Rabbi  Ever-  hand,  he  pictured  us  as  a  nation  which  does 

war  in  a  democratic  fashion.  ett  E.  Gendler,  Paul  Goodman,  Robert  Brook-  not  find  power  Impressive.     "The  guns  and 

To  implement  this  plan,  we  suggest  that  ins  Gore.  bombs,  the  rockets  and  warships,  are  all  sym- 

one  focus  for  community  organization  be-  Richard  B.  Gregg,  Ammon  Hennacy,  Paul  bols  of  human  failure  •   •   •  witness  to  hu- 

tween  now  and  August  6  be  discussion  of  Jacobs,   Erich  Kahler,  Roy  C.  Kepler,   Paul  man  folly."     On  the  other  hand,  we  are  the 

what  the  Government  should  do  in  Vietnam.  Krassner,  Irving  Laucks.  Sidney  Lens.  John  most  heavily  armed  Nation  In  all  history  and 

The   results    of    these   discussions   could   be  Lewis,  Roget  Lockard.  we  are  relying  on  military  power  in  Vietnam. 

embodied  in  declarations  of  peace  which  rep-  Staughton  Lynd.  Bradford  Lyttle,  Milton  How  can  we  expect  other  nations  such  as 

resentatives    would    bring    to    Washington.  Mayer,  David  McReynolds,  Stewart  Meacham,  China  or  Vietnam  to  take  us  seriously  when 

Some    groups,    particularly    those    farthest  Helen  Mears.  Mary  Meigs.  Morris  R.  Mitchell,  we  say  that  we  do  not  find  military  power  im- 

away  from  Washington,  naay  want  to  create  Mrs.  Lucy  Montgomery,  A.  J.  Muste.  presslve? 

assemblies  at  State  capitals  and  city  coun-  Otto    Nathan,    Robert    B.    Nichols,    Linus  We  do  not  believe  that  guilt  for  the  grave 

ells  on  August  9.  Pauling.  Jim  Peck.  Diane  dl  Prima.  A.  Philip  situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  and 

Preparation  for  the  assembly  will  be  co-  Randolph,   Earle   Reynolds,    Bayard   Rustin,  responsibility  for  finding  a  creative  solution 

ordlnated  at  107  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Ira  J.  Sandperl.  Marc  Schleifer.  rest  solely  on  the  American  people  or  their 

Washington.  D.C.    Address  correspondence  to  Glenn  E.  Smiley.  Monte  G.  Steadman.  M.D.,  Government.     But  in  such  a  time  as  this  no 

Eric  Weinberger  or  Bob  Parris.     Before  and  Harvey     Swados,     Marjorie     Swann.    Robert  nation  or  individual  can  shift  responsibility 

after  the  assembly  related  activities  will  go  Swann.  Ralph  T.  Templln,  Samuel  R.  Tyson,  to  another's  shoulders. 

on  In  Washington  concerning  Vietnam,  FDP,  Denny  Wilcher,  George  Willoughby.  The  signers  of  the  declaration  of  conscience 

14-B,    House   Un-American    Activities    Com-  Name                                        Address  have  concluded  that  it  is  their  responsibility 

mittee  and  community  organization.    Volun-  _  to  withdraw  all  support  from  their  own  coun- 

teers  are  urgently  needed.    We  can  probably                       "  "" try's  war  activities  in  this  situation.    They 

provide  free  housing.  "II"'I".I""""""I""""III II  believe  it  Is  the  reBponslbiUty  of  the  Amerl- 

(A    few    hundred   dollars   are   needed    for  Please  retiu"n  signed  petitions  to  one  of  the  can  people  to  set  the  example  of  a  nation 

office  expenses.    Checks  to  Washington  Sum-  sp>onsoring  organizations  listed  below:  that  does  not  find  armaments  and  power  Im- 

mer  Actloxi  are  requested.)  Catholic  Worker,  175  Chrystle  Street,  (Att:  presslve,  but  fearful  symbols  of  human  failure 

Tom  Cornell),  New  York,  N.Y.  and  horrifying  witness  to  human  folly. 

ExHiBrr  2  Committee  for  Nonviolent  Action,  325  Lafa-  This  spirit  moves  us  as  we  call  on  signers 

Decl.^r.*tion    op    Conscience    Against    the  yette  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  of  the  declaration  of  conscience  and  support- 

War  in  Vietnam  Student  Peace  Union.  5  Beekman  Street,  ers  who  may  wish  to  Join  us  to  meet  in  Wash- 

Because  the  use  of  the  military  resources  Room  1029.  New  York.  NY.  ington      The  August  6  White  House  confer- 

of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and  else-  War  Reslsters  League.  5  Beekman  Street,  ence  will  be  sponsored  by  CNVA.    War  Res^t- 

where  suppresses  the  aspirations  of  the  peo-  Room  1025,  New  York.  NY.  ers  League.  Student  Peace  Union,  and  the 

pie  for  political  independence  and  economic  Catholic  worker. 

freedom: 

Because  Inhuman  torture  and  senseless 
killing  are  being  carried  out  by  forces  armed, 
uniformed,  trained,  and  financed  by  the 
United  States; 

Because  we  believe  that  all  peoples  of  the 
earth,   including  both  Americans  and  non- 


EXHIBIT  3 

A  Call  To  a  White  House  Conference  on 
THE  Declaration  of  Conscience,  August  6, 
1965,  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Atomic 
Bombing  of   Hiroshima 

All   who   have   signed   the   declaration   of 
conscience,  those  who  will  sign,  and  other 


general  program  plan 
All    participants   assemble    at   the   White 
House  at  11  a.m. 

If  previous  discussion  results  in  accept- 
ance of  our  proposal  that  the  President  meet 
all  participants,  we  shall  silently  picket  until 
the  time  set  to  meet  Mr.  Johnson  and  then 
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enter  the  grounds.    Our  program  includes  isiana  would  seem  perhaps  to  indicate  op-  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 

conducting  one  or  more  workshops  in  non-  position  to  what  he  has  said.     I  would  will  take  prompt  action  so  that  we  may 

violence   for   White   House   employees   and  particularly  call  attention  to  this  docu-  get  some  kind  of  measure  that  will  put 

visitors.                                     r,r«=.H»,,t  tn  ment  whcre  it  says I  teeth  in  the  power  of  this  Congress  to 

ZtZ  SrrUcfp?„"\i°,ia?e%nS''p,°*K  Those  men-ber.  „,  the  ^mM,  ot  un-  ^^ ^^'^l^^XZ^utZi^TS^ 

J5g  mil  take  place  for  a  time.    At  some  represented  people  who  come  In  here  in  an  authorized  man- 

S.°'a'^'r?r/  ir'tkXh  IhMaS  And  incidentally  I  do  not  l.npw  why  "'l^'  ^SSSSS""  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

toward  the  White  House  in  a  nonviolent  they  are  unrepresented  unless  they  do  i  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 

effort  to  see  the  President.    Large-scale  ac-  not  exercise  democracy,  and  that  is  their  ^na  [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

tivlties   against   the    Vietnam   war   by   civil  own  fault —  Mr.    WAGGONNER.      Mr.    Speaker,   I 

rights,    peace    and    student    actlonlsts    are  unrepresented  people  in  a  position  to  face  take  this   time  simply  to  say  that  the 

planned  for  Washington  August  7-9.    The  possible  arrest  and  willing  to  pledge  them-  matter  which  the  gentleman  from  Loul- 

\"^fH  nordet^fctTrom  to?s°'Uh^^^^^^^  '"^^""  *°  nonviolent  behavior  during  the  siana  [Mr.  WiLLis],  the  gentleman  from 
should  not  detract  from  this  rather  It  course  of  the  demonstration  will  assemble  ^.y.:.  .,>,_  A«;HRRnnKl  and  nthprs  have 
should  increase  Interest  In  radical  action  ^„^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^e  Capitol  with  the  In-  Sci?,cc^  v,ffo  ?irto,,  ^«  tfmr,?vo  filling 
and  civil  disobedience  on  August  9.  Stu-  Mention  of  convening  the  assembly  in  the  discussed  here  today  is  sunply  a  filling- 
dents  for  a  Democratic  Society  have  tentative  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ^^  of  the  details  Of  the  plans  which  I 
plans  for  mass  burning  of  draft  cards  in  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^^j^^  Congress  has  the  right  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Washington  and  elsewhere— a  welcome  pos-  ^  declare  war  in  our  names.  and  forewarned  the  Congress  of  a  week 
Bible  addition  to  the  August  6  program^  ^w  •  i  *v,  v,  *  ^  *v,  ago  today,  setting  forth  the  aims  and 
If  the  conference  cannot  be  arranged  for  Obviously,  they  have  not  read  the  xj^  ,  f  .hjc  nnblicitv-seekine  erouD 
the  White  House  premises,  it  will  be  started  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  S  rabWe  rouS^  AoiSss  ui5?aS- 
as  near  the  White  House  as  possible,  perhaps  constitution  of  the  United  States  re-  rabdle-rousing,  spineless,  un-Amen- 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  White  House.  ^°?_  ,  "?h«  ^«„„Lcc  Ti.!^^^S  tJ  /.  ^^^  ^^'^^^'  ^^'^^^  intends  to  take  over 
or  m  Lafayette  Park.  Some  participants  serves  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  de-  this  Chamber  on  August  9.  I  simply  say 
may  feel  that  this  conference  should  be  Clare  war  in  the  name  Of  the  people  of  further  that  I  hope,  and  I  add  that  I 
moved,  after  an  opening  period,  toward  the  the  United  States.  believe,  that  this  Congress  will  rise  to 
White  House,  persisting  in  this  effort  until  If  you  will  go  on  and  read  a  little  bit  meet  the  challenge.  About  that  I  have 
stopped  by  arrests              ^  ,     „,    k.  ^  „  further,  they  say  this:  no  doubt.     These  people  do  not  repre- 

tion  to  m^t  him  wherever  he  is.  "^^  the  Declaration  of  Peace  circulated  in  cans.     I  support  and  I  believe  all  true 

^     „  „  ,„  T=  ^r-^n^r,  the  workshops  ou  the  eighth.    If,  a^  seems  Americans  support  our  position  in  oppo- 

TOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED  ufcely,  the  persou  reading  is  arrested  before  g^^ion  to  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 

.  V  '^^nr^nM,/n^u.H  J^SI  ?pn      ^  '  declaration  is  fully  read,  ^^^  ^^                    ^^^^^     j^  .^  ^^^_ 

to  the  utmost  in  the  limited  time  left:  .     ,  »        ,  ,,             ..^   .,^.        .,             ,,                   j   1.1    ^i.   x  ^i.           ^^             t     t       • 

Secure  and  send  in  additional  signatures  And  I  end  the  quotation  there.     You  mendable  that  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 

to  the  declaration  of  conscience.  again  get  the  implication  that  we  are  siana  [Mr.  Willis]  has  brought  this  to 

Arrange  to  come  to  Washington,  encourage  trying  to  deny  the  right  of  people  to  the  attention  of  the  House  today.    I  will 

others  to  come,  and  help  arrange  transporta-  read  a  document.    We  are  not  denying  be  in  my  seat  August  9.   I  will  not  yield  to 

tlon.  that,  and  I  know  of  nowhere  in  Wash-  this  trash. 

Do  everything  possible  to  encourage  local  ^^^^^^  where  it  would  be  so  denied,  pro-  Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 

^STo^u^rs^rt^fforrshSr^^  vld^g  it  were  done  in  a  proper  legal  and  m^ute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

send  financial   contributions   and  solicit  normal  fashion.    And  if  anybody  in  his  [Mr.  FarbsteinL            „      ^       , 

contributions  from  others.  right  mind  thinks  that  Washington  has  Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

—  I  want  to  Join  the  White  House  Confer-  not  been  a  place  where  the  right  to  exer-  gentleman  from  California  inquired  why 
ence  on  the  Declaration  of  Conscience.  cise  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  our  citi-  these  people  were  unrepresented.    I  will 

—  I  am  interested  In  Joining  the  civil  dls-  ^ens  has  been  exercised  many  times,  I  tell  him  why  I  believe  they  think  they 
obedience  aspects  of  the  demonstration.  ^^^^^  them  to  that  great  march,  the  civil  are    um-epresented.     A    pamphlet    has 

—  Please  send  me  — — -copies  of  this  call,  ^..^j^^.^  j^arch,  in  which  some  of  US  in  been  distributed  in  my  district  saying 
T  p';^^^  *-__^for'"thrPvnpn.,.8  of  the  this  Housc  participated  and  in  which  that  because  I  support  the  President  of 

proj  ct    TMalT^ecks  to  cXaT  "^^ny  thousands  took  part,  and  which  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  situa- 

Name                    many    millions    viewed,    to    note    that  tion  that,  therefore,  they  are  unrepre- 

1  Phone  mil —  Washington,  our  Capital,  is  the  place  sented,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  is  re- 
Address  where  the  rights  and  the  freedoms  of  sponsible  for  their  being  unrepresented. 

CNVA.  5  Beekman  Street,  room  1033,  New  quj.  citizens  are  protected.  Well,  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
York.  N.Y.  J  therefore  hope  that  these  few  people  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  and 
Mr  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  who,  at  the  least,  are  certainly  mis-  still  do  support  the  President  of  the 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call-  guided  and  who  certainly,  because  of  United  States  m  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
fornia  [Mr  Roosevelt].  what  they  have  put  in  this  document,  tion  because  I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  a 
Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  under  suspicion  as  to  their  real  man  of  peace  and  has  been  seeking  an 
think  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  motives— I  hope  that,  as  the  gentleman  honorable  Peace.  -v,,  t 
House  will  recognize  that  I  have  been  from  Louisiana  has  said,  their  small  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  thing  I 
consistent  in  my  opposition  to  the  House  numbers  will  be  ignored  on  that  day.  but  deplore  about  the  situation  this  morn- 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  desecrate  ing  and  that  is  this :  This  group  of  non- 
However,  contumacy  does  not  mean  the  very  sacred  and  very  honored  parts  entities  is  being  publicized  as  a  result  of 
blind  opposition.  There  has  been  handed  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  what  has  transpired  on  the  floor  of  the 
to  me  some  days  ago  the  document  to  Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  House  this  morning  The  attention  of 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  [Mr.  gentleman  yield?  ^^  Nation  will  be  directed  toward  that 
Willis]  referred.  I  think  all  Members  Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  ^'^''}  "^^rch  that  wUl  take  Ejace  on 
should  look  at  it  and  see  that  it  is  tleman  from  New  Jersey  !?^*l''^I  ,?^^  ,"  ""^^  k^V.  ^^\)!^\  tJ?^* 
bona  fide  and  real.  I  agree  with  the  X  jOELsON  Mr  Speaker  on  the  ^^1^^^  ^^^,  ^T?^f,'  ^^^^l  ?^^  J^^^ 
gentlpman  from  T  niiisiana  that  all  of  us  •"  *J^^^^^^-  .  ^^-  opeaK-ei.  ou  uii^  j^^^  y^^^^  absolutely  disregarded,  SO  they 
gencieman  iiom  Louisiana  inai  an  01  us  opening  day  of  this  session  a  nghtwmg  ^quih  fan  of  their  own  welEht 
are  strong  believers— and  I  think  we  f^naHn  of  thP  Ampriran  Nazi  Partv  came  woma  lau  01  tneir  own  weignt. 
have  dpmonstratpd  it— in  the  rieht  to  fanatic  ol  the  American  JNazif  arty  came  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  a  grievous 
dissenr^nd  free  spee^  and  the  ri^^  *^^°  ^^^^  Chambers  unauthorized,  and  error  to  bring  attention  to  their  presence 
SpeStion  the  Confess    But  when  dem-  ^^  that  time  I  raised  the  question  that  m  Washington. 

agogtanS'some  Si  grZs  oPpeoSe  we  did  not  have  sufficient  machlneiy  to  Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speakerl  yield 

go  to  the  point  where  they  impose  upon  l^ol^  people  like  that  m  contempt  of  Con-  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 

those  rights,  they  do  a  disservice  to  the  gress.    To  me  it  does  not  matter  whether  tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]. 

liberal  elements  of  this  country.    There-  it  is  a  rightwinger  or  a  leftwinger:  the  Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 

fore,  merely  to  sit  silent  and  not  to  rise  integrity  of  this  Congress  must  be  re-  of  the  United  States  are  represented  by 

in  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou-  spected.  this  Congress. 
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They  are  not  going  to  countenance  or 
allow  any  group  to  take  over  this  Cham- 
ber for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  that  all  responsible  persoris 
who  might  be  misled  will  renounce  this 
program.  I  agree  with  Chairman  Wil- 
lis when  he  says: 

These  people  do  not  represent  the  con- 
science of  America  which  overwhelmingly 
supports   the   President   on  Vietnam. 

These  people  are  trying  to  say  to  the 
world  that  America  is  not  backing  the 
President,  and  they  want  to  use  the 
House  of  Representatives  Chamber  to 
make  their  propaganda  stronger  world- 
wide. 

I  say,  let  us  not  let  this  happen.  We 
have  always  known  how  to  deal  with 
subversion:   I  am  sure  we  can  handle 

this. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  \in- 
animous  consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  matter  discussed  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Louisiana.  California, 
and  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  494. 
which  we  are  now  considering,  will  pro- 
vide a  1-hour  open  rule  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1742.  The  purposes  of  this 
particular  bill  are  set  forth  very  suc- 
cinctly on  page  1  of  the  report.  The 
main  purpose  is  that  the  United  States 
will  be  permitted  in  connection  with 
World  Bank  loans  to  make  up  to  $400  mil- 
lion of  loans  to  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  so  that  they  In  turn 
can  loan  the  money  to  private  enterprise 
for  development  purposes  in  foreign 
lands.  I  understand  that  there  will  not 
be  any  additional  appropriation  of  funds 
necessary  and  that  the  bill  came  out  of 
the  committee  unanimously.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PAYMENT  OP  UNUSED  ACCRUED 
LEAVE    TO    SURVIVORS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  495  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H-R. 
7843)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  survivors  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dies  while 
on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  hla  imused  ac- 


crued leave.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith!  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  controversy 
in  this  1  hour,  open  rule,  and  I  know  of 
no  controversy  on  the  bill  which  it  makes 
in  order. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consvime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  495 
v^ill  provide  for  1  hour  of  open  debate 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  7843.  It  has 
to  do  with  payment  of  unused  and  ac- 
crued leave  to  survivors  of  members  of 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  that  if 
a  member  of  the  uniformed  forces  dies 
while  on  active  duty,  the  survivors  of  the 
decea.sed  shall  be  paid  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment for  his  unused  accrued  leave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  consistent  with 
other  laws  applying  to  other  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  limited  to  a  period 
of  60  days'  leave  which  is  the  usual  maxi- 
mum in  such  provisions. 

In  this  particular  instance  it  will  cost 
about  $2  million  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  bill  which 
could  have  been  brought  up  by  unanimous 
consent  or  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  But  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, it  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  a  rule  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  debate  thereon  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  In  order  to  provide 
time  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1742)  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Governor  to  agree  on  amend- 
ments to  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 


tion and  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1742  with  Mr. 
Pepper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1742  comes  before 
the  House  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  principal  provision  of  this  bill  is 
to  permit  the  World  Bank  to  give  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  private  enter- 
prise generating  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  by  ex- 
tending a  $400  million  line  of  credit  to 
the  Corporation. 

Since  1945.  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Bretton    Woods    Agreements    Act,    the 
United  States  has  been  a  participant  and 
active  proponent   of   the  World  Bank. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  represented  a  basic 
effort  to  deal  with  long-range  interna- 
tional financial  and  economic  problems. 
The  Bank  has  consistently  assisted  in 
the  economic  growth  of  our  underde- 
veloped international  neighbors  througii 
sound  loans  to  finance  development  proj- 
ects.    As  a  precondition  to  such  loans, 
loans  by  the  Bank  have  been  guaranteed 
by   the   goverrmients   of   the   countries 
where  these  projects  have  been  carried 
out.    It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Bank 
has  been  a  major  instrument  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  free  world. 
In  1955  Congress,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact     that     government-to-govemment 
financial  assistance  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  free  world  was  neither 
the  only  nor  the  best  way  of  stimulating 
growth,  authorized  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.    In  the  enlightened 
self-interest   of  the  United  States,  we 
were  concerned  that  capital  should  move 
into  productive  activities  in  free  coun- 
tries unable  to  finance  development  needs 
from  their  own  resources.    It  was  recog- 
nized that  Government  funds  could  not 
and  shoiild  not  be  regarded  as  the  basic 
source  of  capital  for  international  in- 
vestment.   The  major  purpose  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  was  to  help  channel  private 
capital  and  experienced,  competent,  pri- 
vate management  into  productive  invest- 
ment opportunities  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  created — because  of  the  lack  of 
suflQcient  private  capital  for  the  project 
or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  opportunity 
by  an  investor  or  group  of  investors. 

The  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion makes  loans  directly  to  businesses 
without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  any 
government  guarantees.  Such  direct 
financing  greatly  expedites  the  injection 
of  fresh  capital  into  free  enterprise  ac- 
tivities In  the  less-developed  countries, 
particularly  where,  in  some  of  those 
countries,   when  obtaining   government 


guarantee  requires  an  act  of  the  legls 
lature  before  a  loan  can  be  made. 

Prom  1956.  when  the  Corporation  be- 
gan its  operations,  through  the  end  of 
1964,  the  Corporation  has  had  total  dis- 
bursements of  $83.6  million;  the  amounts 
written  off  and  in  default  on  this  amount 
are  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  percent.  In 
this  same  period  the  Corporation  has  had 
cumulative  net  income  of  approximately 
$22  million. 

Corporation  money  has  been  invested 
in  private  enterprises  manufacturing 
automobiles,  electrical  equipment,  fer- 
tilizers, household  appliances,  and  heavy 
construction  equipment.  Loans  have 
been  made  from  Finland  to  the  Sudan 
and  from  Argentina  to  Pakistan.  One 
hundred  loans  and  commitments  to  pri- 
vate enterprises  in  over  30  countries  have 
been  made  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation's  loan  commitments 
at  the  present  time  have  reached  $126 
million — exceeding  the  total  of  the  Cor- 
poration's subscribed  capital — and  the 
volume  of  investment  proposals  is  grow- 
ing. The  Corporation  is  only  able  to 
make  these  commitments  because  of  its 
good  income  position.  It  needs  the  ad- 
ditional capital  that  S.  1742  wiU  au- 
thorize. 

S.  1742  would  authorize  the  World 
Bank  to  extend  a  line  of  credit  to  the 
Corporation  to  pennit  it  to  carry  on  the 
important  job  of  financing  free  enter- 
prise. Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
further  American  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives viathout  any  cost  whatsoever  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  enact  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has  consumed 
5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.1742. 

This  bin  would  amend  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  its 
afflliate.  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, to  permit  the  World  Bank  to 
lend  to  the  IFC.  This  authority  will 
contribute  measurably  to  the  continued 
success  of  these  institutions  in  encour- 
aging, each  in  its  own  way,  private  in- 
vestment in  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
by  the  Bank  to  the  IFC  could  not,  under 
the  proposed  arrangement,  exceed  four 
times  the  unimpaired  subscribed  capital 
and  surplus  of  IFC.  This  limit  would  be 
approximately  $400  million  based  on  the 
IPC's  present  balance  sheet.  Moreover, 
World  Bank  lending  to  the  IFC  would 
take  place  over  a  period  of  time  and  in 
accordance  with  IPC's  operational  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  would  greatly  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  IFC  to  assist  private  en- 
terprise projects  In  the  years  ahead.  At 
the  present  time  78  nations  are  members 
of  the  IFC,  and  their  subscriptions  all 
paid   In,    total    $98,964,000.    The   gross 


total  of  IFC  commitments  to  date  has 
reached  $111  million. 

In  its  10  years  of  operation,  the  IFC 
has  promoted  the  growth  of  private  en- 
terprise activity  in  the  less  developed 
countries  and  brought  new  venture  capi- 
tal where  it  is  needed  by  providing  fi- 
nancing in  conjunction  with  other  in- 
vestments, both  local  and  foreign.  Of- 
ten, with  only  limited  use  of  its  own 
funds,  the  IFC  has  facilitated  the  in- 
vestment of  a  much  greater  aggregate 
volume  of  private  capital.  In  all,  IPC's 
$21  million  of  commitments  covered  In 
its  latest  annual  report  of  1963-64. 
joined  commitments  by  other  investors 
of  nearly  seven  times  that  amount.  IPC's 
total  commitments  during  the  year  of 
$14.6  million  in  industrial  projects 
throughout  the  world  joined  other  in- 
vestments of  more  than  $80  million;  and 
IPC's  investment  of  $6.2  million  in  de- 
velopment finance  companies  was  made 
along  with  $64.5  million  of  loans  and 
share  subscriptions  by  other  investors. 
From  this,  the  bill  before  us  could  gen- 
erate nearly  $3  billion  in  investments  of 
foreign  private  enterprise. 

In  making  its  own  Investments,  IFC 
has  sought  not  only  to  finance  projects 
of  economic  merit,  but  also  to  stimulate 
other  private  Investment,  both  domestic 
and  International.  In  most  underde- 
veloped countries,  however,  savings  are 
scarce  and  the  habit  of  investing  in  In- 
dustrial development  is  not  well  estab- 
lished. IFC,  therefore,  continues  to  play 
a  kind  of  trusteeship  role,  in  several  in- 
stances taking  up  shares  in  lieu  of  do- 
mestic investors  and  setting  aside  shares 
for  sale  to  domestic  purchasers  who  may 
appear  once  an  enterprise  has  begun  to 
prosper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party.  I  am  proud 
to  recall  that  IFC  was  a  product  of 
the  Eisenhower  years.  Therefore.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration has.  by  this  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon,  agreed  to  enable  the  future 
growth  of  this  very  fine  international 
lending  institution. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  a  significant  one  for  the  IPC, 
for  this  was  the  first  year  during  which 
the  IFC  made  more  than  half  of  Its  in- 
vestments in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to 
capital  shares  rather  than  In  loans.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  proportion  of  its 
portfolio  invested  in  foreign  equity  stood 
at  30  percent  compared  with  17  percent 
12  months  before.  I  think  the  President 
of  IFC,  Mr.  George  D.  Woods,  along  with 
the  Directors,  deserve  particular  praise 
for  setting  in  motion  this  healthy  trend 
toward  equity  investment.  I  think  that 
the  legislative  history  of  S.  1742  should 
indicate  that  Congress  is  authorizing  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  agree  to 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  Bank  so  as  to  en- 
courage still  more  of  this  kind  of  IFC 
equity  investment  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  pro- 
posal before  us  does  not  involve  any  ap- 
propriation or  expenditure  of  funds  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
in  promoting  private  enterprise  In  less 
developed  countries  and  should  have  our 


full  support.  Congressional  approval  is 
required  for  the  U.S.  Governor  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  resolution,  which  I  wish  to 
reemphasize,  does  not  Involve  any  change 
in  the  U.S.  subscription. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  not  f  suniliar  with 
the  World  Bank  and  the  IFC,  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  spell  out  the 
profound  differences  between  these  two 
institutions. 

The  World  Bank,  established  imme- 
diately after  World  War  n,  is  now  en- 
gaged primarily  in  lending  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Its  present  authorized 
capital  is  $22  billion,  subscribed  to  by  its 
102  members.  From  this  subscribed 
capital  it  makes  long-term  loans  directly 
to  member  govermnents,  public  entities, 
or  private  enterprises.  All  loans  must  be 
guaranteed  by  the  member  nation  in 
whose  territory  the  project  Is  located. 
Projects  financed  and  assisted  by  the 
Bank  are  generally  basic  to  the  economic 
structure  of  the  recipient  country  and 
typically  have  been  in  the  fields  of  trans- 
portation, power,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural development. 

As  I  have  indicated,  except  in  the  case 
of  loans  made  directly  to  member  gov- 
ernments, those  borrowers  from  the 
World  Bank  are  required  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  from  the  goveriunent  of  the 
country  in  which  the  project  Is  to  be 
located.  Often,  however,  private  in- 
vestors have  been  reluctant  to  seek,  and 
In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  for  host  gov- 
ernments to  give,  such  guarantees.  This 
is  where  the  IFC  comes  into  the  picture. 
To  complement  the  Bank's  operation  In 
promoting  assistance  to  the  private  sec- 
tor in  the  less  developed  countries  the 
Bank  sponsored  the  IFC,  which  was 
established  in  1956  with  the  full  support 
of  the  United  States.  The  IFC  invests 
only  in  private  enterprise  projects  and 
does  not  require  host  government  guar- 
antees of  repayment  of  its  Investments. 
The  result  is  that  IFC  can  and  does  make 
loans  to  private  enterprise  that  the 
World  Bank  cannot  make.  It  becomes 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  would  provide  additional  re- 
sources through  the  IFC  for  a  future 
stimulation  of  economic  growth  through 
private  enterprise. 

The  IFC  offers  a  variety  of  forms  of 
assistance.  Its  operations  fall  under 
three  major  categories:  First,  loans  or 
equity  Investments  in  operating  com- 
panies; second,  investments  In  Industrial 
finance  companies  that  relend  to  local 
industiT;  and  third,  participation  in 
underwriting  and  standby  transactions 
for  private  firms  raising  capital. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  concern 
was  shown  by  committee  members  over 
the  fact  that  IFC  loans  and  investments 
are  not.  contrary  to  the  World  Bank, 
guaranteed  by  the  recipient  governments. 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  give 
the  Treasury  Department's  answer  to 
these  questions.  Mr.  Merlsm  N.  Trued. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said : 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  IPC  is  to  make 
private  enterprise  a  bigger  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  less  developed  countries.  Its 
sole  purpose  Is  to  assist  and  expand  private 
enterprise.    It  would  be  totally  inconsistent 
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and  contradictory  with  Its  own  purposes  If. 
In  the  light  of  a  govenunental  action  to  ex- 
propriate private  property.  It  were  to  then 
go  In  the  country  and  finance  private  prop- 
erty under  those  conditions  without  a  reason- 
able and  decent  settlement  of  that  action 
taken.  I  find  It  Inconceivable  that  the  IPC 
would  not  find  It  so  contradictory  to  Its  ex- 
press purpose  that  I  simply  cannot  believe 
that  it  would  go  in  to  promote  private  enter- 
prise where  a  government  is  killing  it  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  with  that 
answer  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  is  a  good  answer  and  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  attitude  that  any  pri- 
vate investor  has  when  he  invests  his 
money  in  a  foreign  country.  Obviously 
you  can't  call  it  private  enterprise  when 
one  government  takes  and  another  grants 
a  guarantee  against  future  losses.  To  be 
otherwise  would  be  the  same  as  having 
our  Federal  Government  guaranting  in- 
vestors against  future  losses  in  the  stock 
market. 

In  the  face  of  dealing  within  the  pri- 
vate sector,  without  government  guar- 
antees, the  IFCs  balance  sheet  is  ex- 
tremely healthy.  New  investment  com- 
mitments, as  I  have  noted,  during  the 
past  year  were  $20.8  million.  Net  income 
for  that  year  was  $2.9  million.  Cumu- 
lative gross  commitments  have  grown  to 
$11.4  million.  Cumulative  capital  is  $99 
million  while  cumulative  net  earnings 
are  $18.9  million.  Net  profits  on  port- 
folio shares  total  $1.3  million  while  re- 
payments on  investments  total  $6  mil- 
lion. Sales  of  investments  since  the 
IFCs  inception  total  $22.4  million. 
Typically,  the  rates  on  IFC  loans  that 
have  been  made  to  private  enterprise 
projects  run  between  7  and  10  percent. 

Clearly  the  IFC  deserves  not  only  the 
support  but  the  applause  of  Congress, 
both  for  its  past  record  of  achievement, 
as  well  as  for  its  future  plans.  Its  opera- 
tions are  in  sharp  contrast  to  both  the 
giveaway  foreign  aid  program  and  the 
trend  of  other  international  lending  in- 
stitutions toward  larger  and  larger  soft 
loan  operations.  The  IFC  appeals  to 
both  sound  business  practices  and  the 
pride  of  foreign  enterprise  in  pulling 
themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Recently  it  has  been  reported  In  the 
press  that  the  proposed  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  was  aiming  toward  a  similar 
kind  of  private  investment  lending  oper- 
ation— until  the  United  States  convinced 
the  Asians  that  the  proposed  institution 
should  be  weakened  by  a  soft  lending 
window.  In  other  words,  mixing  together 
a  strictly  foreign  aid  type  operation 
within  an  otherwise  straight  banking 
setup.  It  was  further  reported  that  the 
Asians  resisted  this  proposal — that  they 
had  planned  that  their  bank  would  be 
based  upon  sound  banking  practices. 

I  mention  this  only  because  I  think 
the  success  of  the  IFC  can  be  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  sound  business  and 
banking  practices  together  with  the 
pride  of  foreign  businessmen  in  projects 
unencumbered  by  government  interfer- 
ence. 

I  heartily  support  S.  1742  and  urge  its 
passage.  In  future  years  its  success  will 
stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  mediocre 
record  of  foreign  aid  and  other  forms  of 
direct  government  assistance. 


Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  will  never  hear  the 
shouts  of  "Yankee  go  home"  in  connec- 
tion with  any  IPC  project.  Although  it 
is  minuscule  in  size  compared  to  our 
present  foreign  aid  program,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  this  form  of  multi- 
lateral foreign  lending  will  completely 
supplant  the  more  traditional  foreign 
aid  and  rapidly  increasing  soft  lending 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  praise  private  enterprise  in  one 
breath,  while  enhancing  Government 
control  of  foreign  private  enterprise  with 
the  other.  The  IFC  is  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  comparison 
of  IFC  with  foreign  aid  and  other  forms 
of  international  lending  institutions,  a 
full  discussion  should  not  ignore  the  in- 
creasing concern  over  the  growing  serv- 
ice on  debts  owed  by  less-developed 
countries  to  the  industrialized  nations. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  IFC  type  of 
operation  seems  to  avoid  many  of  the 
long-tei-m  pitfalls  associated  with  our 
other  efforts. 

In  this  regard,  under  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  my  previous  remarks, 
I  am  including  an  article  by  Prof.  Wilson 
E.  Schmidt  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity entitled  "Default  of  International 
Public  Debts."  It  appeared  in  the  March 
1965  issue  of  the  National  Banking  Re- 
view. Professor  Schmidt  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  authorities  on  interna- 
tional economics,  balance  of  payments, 
and  terms  of  trade.  The  following  ar- 
ticle addresses  a  subject  that  has  been 
largely  ignored  in  the  past  by  our  aca- 
demic community  as  well  as  by  our  Gov- 
ernment: 

DZFATTLT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  DEBTS 

(By  Wilson  E.  Schmidt) 
There  is  Increasing  concern  over  the  grow- 
ing service  on  debts  owed  by  less-developed 
countries  to  the  industrialized  nations. 
Service  on  public  and  publicly  guaranteed 
debt  of  these  countries  rose  by  an  estimated 
250  percent  between  1956  and  1963.> 

With  the  growing  overeas  activity  of  Amer- 
ican banks  and  their  provision  of  credit  to 
less-developed  countries,  for  example  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  problem  of  default  is  no  doubt  of 
substantial  Interest  to  the  American  finan- 
cial community.'  This  interest  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  widespread  de- 
fault could  have  major  implications  for  the 
American  balance  of  payments,  perhaps  end- 
ing outfiows  of  new  loans  or  requiring  addi- 
tional aid  to  stave  off  default.  The  analysis 
developed  here  is  also  directly  applicable  to 
problems  of  default  faced  by  domestic  lenders. 
There  is  no  international  institution  with 
the  power  to  collect  the  debts  of  govern- 
ments. Thus,  governments  may  be  dissuaded 
from  defaulting  on  their  international  debts 
only  by  (1)  a  sense  of  morality,  (2)  a  loss  of 
prestige  that  default  may  entail,  (3>  a  fear 
that  the  creditor  nations  may  withhold  aid 
which  they  might  otherwise  provide,  (4)  a 
renegotiation  of  the  terms  of  existing  debts 
to  ease  the  burden  of  service,  or  (5)  offers  of 


new  aid.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
analyze  and  compare  the  last  three  of  these 
means  of  preventing  default.  To  Isolate 
them,  we  assume  that  the  first  two  factors  do 
not  exist. 

The  conventional  measures  of  debt-servic- 
ing capacity  concern  the  resources  available 
to  make  good  on  debt  obligations.  They  are 
the  ratio  of  debt  service  to  current  account 
earnings,  to  Government  revenues,  to  na- 
tional savings,  to  compressible  Imports,  and 
the  ratio  of  Imports  to  reserves.  If  creditors 
employ  such  measures  to  determine  their 
response  to  threats  of  default,  it  would  seem 
natural  that  they  should  select  pHjlicies  which 
enhance  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay.  Viewed 
in  these  terms,  balance-of-payments  loans  to 
restore  reserves  would  seem  appropriate. 
Easing  the  terms  of  existing  debts  or  their 
cancellation  would  also  make  sense,  as  would 
additional  aid  to  expand  export  or  import- 
competing  production.  But  the  withholding 
of  future  aid  would  be  excluded  because  it 
would  not  improve  the  conventional  meas- 
ures of  ability  to  pay;  in  fact,  it  would  re- 
duce the  resources  available  to  the  debtor. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  debt-bearing 
capacity  of  countries  assumes,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  a  country 
to  pay  its  debt  service.^  In  principle,  coun- 
tries always  have  the  ability  to  pay  debt 
service  because  there  is  always  some  com- 
bination of  monetary,  fiscal,  and  exchange- 
rate  policies  which  will  permit  a  country  to 
achieve  a  current  account  surplus  sufficient 
to  meet  Its  service  obligations.  Indeed,  a 
country  could  export  its  entire  gross  national 
product  if  it  wanted  to  do  so.  The  real  issue 
is  not  ability  but  willingness  to  pay,  that  is, 
willingness  to  adopt  the  right  combination 
of  policies.*  What  must  be  investigated, 
then,  are  the  factors  which  influence  the 
decisions  of  debtors  whether  or  not  to  de- 
fault, particularly  the  balance  of  gains  and 
losses  for  the  debtor  through  default. 

I.    WITHHOLDING   FUTURE  AID 

A  creditor  may  respond  to  a  prospective 
default  with  a  threat  to  withhold  aid  that 
the  debtor  might  otherwise  receive.  The 
staff  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  seems  to  think 
that  this  reaction  will  be  automatic.^  Will 
such  a  threat  succeed  in  preventing  default? 

A  rational  debtor  will  not  default  if  the 
present  value  of  the  future  aid  it  will  lose 
in  the  event  of  default  exceeds  the  present 
value  of  the  future  service  payments  it  must 
make  on  existing  debts.  The  present  value 
of  a  grant  when  it  is  made  is.  of  course, 
equal  to  the  grant  Itself.  The  present  value 
of  a  loan  to  the  debtor  at  the  time  it  is  made 
is  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  loan  less 
the  present  value  of  the  future  interest  and 
amortization  payments  discounted  at  the 
yield  on  capital  in  the  debtor  country. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  estimates  that  the  external 
public  debt  and  publicly  guaranteed  debt  of 
74  less-developed  countries  was  $18  billion 
at  the  end  of  1962.  In  1963.  the  estimated 
service  on  this  sum  was  $2.2  billion  in  amor- 
tization and  $0.7  billion  in  interest."  To 
reach  a  rough  estimate  of  the  present  value 
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to  the  less-developed  countries  of  the  future 
service  payments  on  the  debts  existing  at  the 
end  of  1962,  we  discounted  the  future  serv- 
ice payments  at  8  percent  and  obtained  a 
figure  of  $9  billion. 

In  1963,  bilateral  grants  and  grant-like 
contributions  from  donor  nations  were  about 
$4  billion.  The  present  value  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  these  grants  was,  of  course,  $4  bil- 
lion. In  addition,  there  was  $2.1  billion  of 
official  bilateral  loans  with  maturities  in  ex- 
cess of  1  year.^  These  loans  had  an  estimated 
present  value  of  approximately  $800  million 
when  the  service  is  discounted  at  8  percent.* 
Bilateral  official  grants  and  loans  made  In 
1963.  therefore,  had  a  present  value  of  $4.8 
billion  to  the  recipients.  In  addition,  the 
less-developed  countries  received  over  $600 
million  in  assistance  from  multilateral  orga- 
nizations.* The  present  value  of  this  sum  Is 
approximately  $100  million  if  we  assume  to 
be  conservative,  that  all  of  it  consisted  of 
IBRD  loans  at  the  relatively  hard  terms  of 
534  percent  and  20  years. 

Therefore,  barring  a  major  change  in  aid 
levels,  if  the  donors  would  have  cut  off  all 
aid  in  response  to  a  default,  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  as  a  whole  would  have  lost, 
within  2  years,  more  than  they  would  have 
gained.  A  chain  reaction  leading  to  world- 
wide default  thus  seems  unlikely.  This  con- 
clusion is  strengthened  if  we  assume  that 
private  Investment  woiild  collapse  in  the 
event  of  a  general  default  (net  private  in- 
vestment and  guaranteed  export  credits  ex- 
ceeded $2  billion  in  1963).'°.  It  is  further 
strengthened  If  we  assume  that  exchange 
control  mechanisms  would  not  be  able  to 
contain  the  local  capital  that  would  flow  out 
of  the  less-developed  countries  in  the  event 
of  defaults  on  Government  debt. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  calculation  is  not 
conclusive.  There  is  the  problem  of  select- 
ing the  correct  discount  rate.  The  data  on 
external  debt  and  debt  service  are  probably 
under -reported.  And,  because  the  foreign 
aid  dollar  is  not  fully  convertible  and  gen- 
erally may  be  used  only  in  the  donor  coun- 
try, the  real  value  of  an  additional  dollar  of 
foreign  aid  is  less  than  the  real  value  of  a 
dollar  paid  in  debt  service.  Tied  prociu-e- 
ment  therefore  increases  the  likelihood  of 
default.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  informa- 
tion available  on  the  differences  in  real  value 
of  tied  and  untied  dollars. 

Moreover,  what  holds  true  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  less  developed  countries  may  not 
necessarily  be  conclusive  for  individual 
debtor  countries.  Individual  debtor  coun- 
tries may  receive  little  aid  relative  to  their 
service  payments.  Or  they  may  correctly  or 
incorrectly  anticipate  a  reduction  in  future 
aid  because  of  shifts  in  the  foreign  or  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  donors.  In  some  cases, 
the  debtor  may  contrive  to  default  only  on 
debts  owed  to  selected  creditors,  hoping  that 
other  creditors  will  not  withhold  aid.  And 
some  debtors  may,  perhaps  correctly,  believe 
themselves  to  be  so  important  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  certain  donors  that  future  aid  will 
be  forthcoming  even  if  they  default.  In 
any  of  these  circumstances,  default  may  well 
be  attractive. 

II,  RENEGOTIATION  AND  NEW  AID 

Another  response  to  a  threat  of  default 
would  be  a  proposal  of  renegotiation  by  the 
creditor,  or  an  offer  of  new  aid  in  exchange 
for  a  promise  not  to  default.  There  is  no 
difference  in  principle  between  renegotiating 
debt  and  giving  new  aid.  A  reduction  in 
the  interest  rate  on  existing  debts  or  a  par- 
tial cancellation  of  those  debts,  is  the  same 
as  providing  a  grant  each  year  equal  to  the 


amount  of  debt  service  forgone.  The  ex- 
tension of  a  given  amount  of  debt  service 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  is  equivalent  to 
a  loan  of  the  amount  of  the  postponed  serv- 
ice at  zero  rate  of  interest. 

Though  there  Is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  the  two  types  of  assistance,  there  is 
a  significant  difference  in  the  amount.  Re- 
negotiation leaves  some  debt  burden;  de- 
fault does  not.  An  offer  to  renegotiate  can- 
not make  payment  of  the  debt  service  more 
attractive  than  default  unless  some  non- 
economic  factors  such  as  morality  and  pres- 
tige enter  the  decision.  In  contrast,  there 
is  always  some  volume  of  new  aid  which  will 
induce  the  debtor  to  renounce  his  intention 
to  default.  Hence,  for  the  moment,  we  shall 
consider  only  new  aid  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing default. 

It  will  pay  the  creditor  to  offer  new  aid 
to  induce  the  debtor  to  meet  his  existing 
service  obligations  if  the  present  value  to 
the  creditor  of  the  service  exceeds  the  pres- 
ent cost  to  the  creditor  of  the  new  aid  that 
he  must  provide  to  prevent  default,  using 
the  yield  on  capital  in  the  creditor  country 
as  the  rate  of  discount.    The   debtor  will 
agree  to  meet  his  obligations  if  the  present 
value  to  the  debtor  of  the  new  aid  is  greater 
than  the  present  value  to  him  of  the  existing 
service  payments,  using  the  yield  on  capital 
in  the  debtor  country  as  the  rate  of  discount. 
Suppose  that  the  yield  on  capital  in  the 
debtor  nation  (8  percent)  is  higher  than  in 
the  creditor  nation    (4   percent),  and  that 
the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay  service  of  $1 
per  annum  for  the  next  10  years  on  past 
debts.    The  present  value  of  this  service  to 
the  debtor  is  $6,71,  so  that  the  creditor  must 
offer  more,  for  example  a  lump-sum  grant 
of   $6.72,   to  prevent   default.     The  present 
value  to  the  creditor  of  the  service  Is  $8.11, 
and  the  creditor  would  be  willing  to  offer 
a  lump-sum   grant   up  to  this   amount  in 
order  to  prevent  default.    Because  the  debtor 
requires  a  lump-sum  grant  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  $6.71.  while  the  creditor  would  will- 
ingly offer  a  lump-sum  grant  up  to  $8.11. 
default  can  be  prevented  through  offers  of 
new  aid.    If  he  has  full  confidence  in  the 
renewed  pledge  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  the 
creditor  gains  by  offering  a  grant  up  to  $8.11. 
With  less  than  full  confidence,  he  need  only 
reduce  his  best  offer  in  the  bargaining,  the 
saving  being  a  risk  premium.     Hence,  un- 
certainty does  not  invalidate  the  technique. 
If  we  reverse  the  yields  on  capital  so  that 
the  yield   is   higher   in  the  creditor  nation 
(8  percent)    than  in  the  debtor  nation   (4 
percent) ,  an  offer  of  new  aid  cannot  benefit 
both  parties  and,  thus,  must  fail  to  prevent 
default."    The  present  value  to  the  debtor 
of    the    service    obligation    assumed    above 
would  be  $8.11.  while  its  present  value  to 
the  creditor  would  be  $6.71.     Consequently, 
there  is  no  lump-sum  grant  which  the  credi- 
tor  could   profitably   offer  that  would   also 
persuade    the    debtor    to   renounce   default. 
An  annual  grant  equal  to.  less  than,  or  more 
than  the  service  payments  would  also  fall 
to  satisfy  both  parties.     Finally,  loans  will 
also   fall.     Any  new  loan   which   gives   the 
debtor  a  present  value  sufficient  to  induce 
the  debtor  to  forego  default  Imposes  a  pres- 
ent cost  on  the  creditor  far  In  excess  of  the 
present  cost  of  default.'^    If  the  creditors 


have  promised  future  loans  to  the  debtor 
against  Its  development  plan,  the  creditors 
may  prefer  to  accept  default  and  withdraw 
the  promised  loans  because  default  may  be 
considerably  less  costly  to  the  creditors  than 
loans  and  yet  provide  almost  as  much  pres- 
ent value  to  the  debtor. 

in.  THE   TYPES  AND  TERMS   OF  AID 

We  have  seen  that  renegotiation  of  the 
terms  of  existing  debts  Is  insufficient  to 
prevent  default  under  our  assumption  that 
the  debtor  feels  no  remorse  or  loss  of  pres- 
tige In  defaulting.  The  creditor  faces  al- 
ternatives of  offering  new  aid  only,  or  a  com- 
bination of  new  aid  and  renegotiated  terms. 
Our  analysis  shows  that  new  aid  in  the  form 
of  loans  with  positive  interest  rates  Is  a 
cheaper  means  of  preventing  default  than 
renegotiation.'* 

The  reason  for  this  Is  straightforward. 
Grants  always  cost  the  creditor  something. 
Loans  at  interest  rates  below  the  yield  on 
capital  in  the  creditor  nation  also  cost  the 
creditor  something.  But  loans  with  higher 
interest  rates  do  not.  As  long  as  the  yield 
on  capital  in  the  debtor  nation  is  higher 
than  in  the  creditor  nation,  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  offer  a  loan  with  terms  that  benefit 
both  parties.  The  Interest  rate  can  be  set 
between  the  yields  on  capital,  so  that  both 
parties  gain  per  dollar  of  loan,  and  the  total 
benefits  to  the  debtor  can  be  controlled  by 
the  size  of  the  loan. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  adopted,  without  dissent, 
a  resolution  calling  for  "appropriate"  periods 
of  grace  before  service  payments  commence 
m  agreements  which  reschedule  debt  service. 
Should  grace  periods  be  offered? 

Insertion  of  a  grace  i>erlod  in  a  loan  con- 
tract causes  the  creditor  to  lend  back  to  the 


■  "Development  Assistance  Efforts  and  Pol- 
icies, 1964  Review."  op.  cit.,  table  5. 

'  Average  terms  were  derived  from  tables  6 
and  7  of  Ibid. 

"Ibid,  p.  27. 

'"  Ibid.,  table  6. 


"  Increasingly,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
yield  on  capital  in  some  less-developed  coun- 
tries may  be  below  that  of  the  advanced 
countries.  See  sources  cited  in  my  "Eco- 
nomics of  Charity."  Journal  of  Political 
Economy.  August  1964  and  Avramovlc,  op. 
cit    p.  55. 

''This  Is  illustrated  in  the  following  table, 
and  a  general  proof  appears  in  "Economics 
of  Charity."  op.  cit.  Each  of  the  four  loans 
in  the  table  provides  $8.i2  of  present  value 
to  the  debtor,  which  is  enough  to  induce  the 
debtor  to  forego  default.  The  first  two  loans 
cover  the  possible  range  of  Interest  rates  at 


which  the  debtor  could  benefit  from  borrow- 
ing under  the  assumption  of  a  10-year  ma- 
turity. The  second  two  loans  cover  a  wide 
range  of  maturities: 

Present  costs  to  creditor  of  alternative 
loans 

Present 
cost 
at  8  percent 
Loan   of  $25.03   for   10  years  at 

0   percent $13.44 

Loan  of  $1,001  for  10  years  at  3.9 

percent   275.39 

Loan  of  $844.48  for  1  year  at  3 

percent     39.10 

Loan  of  $37.80  for  50  years  at  3 

percent    23.  12 

i^"  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table, 
where  It  is  assumed  that  the  yield  on  capital 
is  higher  in  the  debtor  nation  (8  percent) 
than  in  the  creditor  nation  (4  percent) ,  and 
that  the  debtor  has  service  payments  of  $1 
per  annum  to  make  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  present  value  to  the  debtor  of  these  pay- 
ments Is  $6.71.  The  four  alternative  aid 
offers  have  a  present  value  to  the  debtor  of 
$6.72.  which  is  just  enough  to  Induce  the 
debtor  to  forego  default. 

Present  cost   to  creditor  of  alternative 
aid  offers 

Present 
Aid  offer  cost 

Annual   grant   of   slightly   more 
than  $1  for  10  years,  slightly 

more  than $8.  11 

Lump-sum  grant  of  $6.72 6.  72 

Loan  of  $12.52  at  0  percent  for 

10   years 4.06 

Loan  of  $1,001  at  7.9  percent  for 

10    years —31.66 

We  see  that  a  loan  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible interest  rate  costs  the  creditor  less  than 
a  loan  with  zero  interest,  and  that  the  latter 
costs  the  creditor  less  than  either  of  the  two 
grants.  (Earlier  we  saw  that  renegotiation 
is  either  the  same  as  a  grant  or  the  same 
as  a  loan  with  zero  Interest.) 
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debtor  the  service  It  would  have  paid  In  the 
absence  of  a  grace  period.  If  two  loans  of 
equal  size  and  the  same  maturity  are  to  have 
equivalent  present  values  to  the  debtor,  the 
Interest  rate  on  the  one  with  a  grace  period 
must  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  one  with- 
out the  grace  p>erlod.  The  creditor  must 
lend  the  service  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  paid  at  a  rate  of  Interest  equal  to  the 
3rleld  on  capital  In  the  debtor  country.  Only 
at  that  rate  of  Interest  on  the  service  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  paid  will  the 
present  values  of  the  two  loans,  one  with  and 
the  other  without  a  grace  period,  be  equal. 
Finally,  If  the  yield  on  capital  In  the  debtor 
nation  Is  above  that  In  the  creditor  nation, 
the  creditor  must  gain  by  employing  the 
grace  period,  because  the  Interest  income 
received  on  the  loan  resulting  from  the  grace 
period  must  exceed  the  cost  of  capital  to  the 
creditor." 

IV.    SOME  POSSIBLE  QUALIFICATIONS 

There  has  been  no  mention  so  far  of  the 
terms  of  trade.  This  may  seem  strange,  In- 
asmuch as  changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  are 
a  central  part  of  the  traditional  analysis  of 
the  transfer  burden,  rfut.  In  our  analysis. 
we  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  terms  of 
trade  as  long  as  the  relationship  is  constant 
between  each  dollar  transferred  and  the  re- 
sulting change  in  real  Income  through 
changes  in  the  terms  of  trade.  Suppose  that 
an  offer  of  new  aid  wo^ld  Just  suffice  to  pre- 
vent default,  leaving  aside  the  terms-of- 
trade  effects  of  the  new  aid  and  of  default. 
If  the  terms  of  trade*would  Improve  with 
default,  they  would  also  improve  with  new 
aid.  The  one  offsets  the  other.  Therefore, 
the  terms  of  trade  do  not  affect  our  conclu- 
sions.'^ 

We  have  taken  the  propensity  to  default  as 
given.  This  Is  clearly  wrong.  If  the  creditor 
adopts  a  policy  of  offering  new  aid  whenever 
a  debtor  threatens  to  default  debtors  are 
likely  to  increase  their  threatc  of  default  In 
order  to  gain  more  assistance.  If  creditors 
wish  to  adopt  a  general  policy  to  prevent 
default,  they  must  choose  between  threats 
to  withhold  aid  ana  offers  of  new  aid  because 
the  two  policies  are  mutually  exclusive.  The 
fact  that  new  aid  tends  to  stimulate  defaults 
might  seem  to  swing  the  argument  in  favor 


'♦  The  following  table  Illustrates  this  con- 
clusion. Each  loan  is  repaid  in  equal  annual 
installments  which  cover  Interest  and  amor- 
tization. Final  settlement  on  each  loan  Is 
reached  after  50  years.  The  yield  on  capital 
iB  assumed  to  be  8  percent  in  the  debtor  na- 
tion and  6  percent  In  the  creditor  nation. 
The  Interest  rates  shown  apply  only  to  the 
loans  made  without  grace  periods.  The  in- 
terest rates  on  the  other  loans  are  adjusted 
so  that  each  loan  contract  provides  the  same 
present  value  of  benefits  to  the  debtor  as 
the  loan  without  a  grace  period. 


Present  benefit  to  creditor  with  ajid 
without  grace  periods 

Loan 

No 
grace 

S 
years' 
grace 

40 
years' 
grace 

$ino  at  6  percent -.. 

$100  fit  7  percent 

$100  at  4  percent 

0 
$14.21 

-2«.64 

$8.77 
24.34 
20.20 

$97.02 

125.73 

45.01 

We  see  that  grace  periods  benefit  the  cred- 
itor. This  Is  true  If  the  creditor,  on  the  loans 
without  a  grace  period,  would  have  neither 
gained  nor  lost  (at  6  percent),  would  have 
gained  (at  7  percent),  and  would  have  lost 
(at  4  percent) .  The  gain  to  the  creditor  Is 
without  cost  to  the  debtor  because  the  pres- 
ent value  of  benefits  to  the  debtor  is  held 
constant. 

"For  a  general  proof,  see  my  "Economics 
of  Charity."  op.  dt. 


of  reliance  solely  on  threats  to  withhold  aid. 
But  this  Is  not  conclusive.  The  withholding 
of  aid  Is  a  better  policy  only  If  the  present 
cost  of  the  additional  aid  made  necessary  by 
a  shift  In  the  propensity  to  default,  exceeds 
the  present  value  of  the  service  that  will  be 
lost  because  some  debtors  will  default  In 
spite  of  a  credible  threat  to  withhold  future 
aid.  The  rational  policy  depends  upon  the 
circumstances.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a 
careful,  tough-minded  analysis  of  reality. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  this 
I  understand  that  the  three  main  pur- 
poses of  this  bill  are  to  strengthen  our 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  for  both  the 
IBRD  and  the  IPC.  as  the  gentleman  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  said  be- 
fore us.  and  also  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize a  similar  change  in  the  IPC  arti- 
cles to  permit  it  to  lend  or  borrow  from 
EBRD  within  specific  limitations. 

My  question  is  a  general  one.  I  think 
if  we  are  going  to  be  in  this — and  it  has 
accomplished  many  of  the  purposes  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  from  New  Jersey 
states — my  question  is  this:  Along  with 
the  trade  and  tariff  agreement  of  1962 
under  which  we  removed  many  of  the 
protective  tariffs  or  at  least  50  percent 
thereof  from  our  high  standard  of  labor, 
high  pay  rates,  high  standards  of  living, 
high  income:  are  we  not  by  the  author- 
ization of  the  IBRD  to  make  more  loans 
to  private  enterprise  around  the  world 
in  countries  other  than  our  own.  aiding 
and  abetting  competition  with  the  un- 
protected American  worker  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  wage  scale? 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  feel  from  the  nature  of  the  loans  that 
have  been  made  in  practically  all  of  these 
countries  that  this  is  in  conflict  with  the 
objectives  which  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind.  The  projects  have  been  well 
worked  out.  I  think  they  are  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  our  people  and  certainly  will 
aid  in  the  development  of  these  countries 
so  that  they  can  do  a  job  for  themselves 
and  not  call  up>on  us  for  aid. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  another  question 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
understand  an  additional  purpose  is  to 
allow  the  Governor  of  the  IBRD  to  vote 
in  favor  of  these  increases  or  other  ac- 
tions involving  the  capital  stock  thereof 
without  express  congressional  approval. 
In  a  sense  we,  the  Congress,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States,  inso- 
far as  this  Governor  is  concerned,  are  the 
biggest  stockholder  behind  this  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development — are  we  not 
then  neglecting  our  duty  by  delegating 
additional  authority  to  one  individual,  in 
this  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  serves  as  Governor,  from  the  United 
States  when  we,  ourselves,  should  be  de- 
termining these  amounts  that  are  in- 
vested overseas,  especially  as  the  situa- 
tion, as  I  hypothesize  it  in  the  first  place, 
might  get  worse? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  have  through  this 
bill,  as  I  understand  it.  delegated  author- 


ity to  our  representative  to  permit  the 
World  Bank  to  lend  up  to  $400  million  to 
the  IPC.  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
extent  of  the  r>ossible  withdrawals  under 
this  bill.  In  order  to  operate  within  the 
framework  of  the  World  Bank  and  RPc, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  this  approval  from 
the  Congress,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

Mr.  HALT..    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  RbussI  to  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1742.  a  bill  dealing  with  an 
expansion  in  the  important  activities  of 
the  World  Bank  and  Its  private  enter- 
prise lending  affiliate,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  This  legislation 
would  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  in  three  largely  technical 
ways.  It  has  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Cbmmit- 
tee  and  unanimously  approved. 

Its  major  provision  will  spur  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world.  There- 
by strong  democratic  institutions  and 
private  entrepreneurship  will  be 
strengthened  in  these  countries  and 
their  reliance  on  other  forms  of  outside 
help  can  over  time  be  diminished.  The 
plan  requires  no  financial  contribution 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  nor  is  there  any 
additional  liability  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment encompassed  in  it.  It  serves  U.S. 
goals  abroad  in  a  manner  fully  consistent 
with  our  concepts  and  ideals  at  home. 
Other  nations  have  already  indicated 
their  support  for  the  program  con- 
templated by  this  bill.  It  can  only  move 
forward  with  U.S.  agreement. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

WORLD  BANK  LOANS  TO   ITC 

The  major  provision  of  S.  1742  amends 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to 
provide  a  timely  and  desirable  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  by  permitting  it  to 
borrow  from  its  parent,  the  World  Bank. 
It  does  this  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  the  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  World  Bank  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Bank's  articles  of  agreement. 
The  amendment  would  permit  the  Bank 
to  make  loans  to  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation — IPC.  Similarly,  the 
bill  would  amend  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  Governor 
of  that  institution  to  agree  to  a  change 
in  its  articles  of  agreement  to  permit  it 
to  borrow  from  the  World  Bank  within 
specified  limitations. 

The  IPC  was  set  up  in  1956  in  order  to 
provide  a  specialized  organization  that 
would  be  devoted  exclusively  to  fostering 
private  enterprise  among  developing 
countries  of  the  world.  The  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  World  Bank.  It  Is  an  eflflcient, 
sound,  and  tested  institution. 

This  new  financial  link  between  it  and 
the  World  Bank  will  strengthen  the  ca- 
pacity of  both  institutions  in  the  private 
enterprise  field.  All  of  IFC's  member 
countries  must  be  members  of  the  World 
Bank.    Its  Board  of  Governors,  Board 


of  Executive  Directors,  and  its  President 
and  several  of  its  officers  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  World  Bank.  IPC 
now  has  79  member  countries  and  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  just  under  $100  million. 
All  of  this  has  been  paid  in  hard  cur- 
rency by  its  members.  The  U.S.  sub- 
scription of  $35  million  was  paid  in  along 
with  the  others  in  1956.  We  are  not 
now  being  called  on  for  more  funds  by 
this  legislation. 

IPC  acts  as  a  catalyst  in  facilitating 
the  investment  of  much  larger  amoimts 
of  private  funds  in  private  enterprise 
projects  than  it  provides  itself.  A  year 
ago,  IPC  estimated  that  roughly  even 
times  as  much  private  capital  was  cur- 
rently being  invested  as  was  being  put 
into  the  same  projects  by  IPC.  IPC 
makes  loans  and  equity  investments, 
and  assists  the  growth  of  private  capital 
markets  by  vmderwriting  share  issues  in 
the  developing  countries.  It  does  none 
of  this,  however,  if  private  funds  are 
available  to  do  the  job  unassisted. 

The  proposal  for  IRBD  loans  to  IPC 
rests  on  the  fact  that  IPC's  charter  al- 
lows it  to  lend  without  requiring  the 
guarantee  of  the  government  where  the 
project  is  located.  The  World  Bank's 
charter,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  such 
a  guarantee  on  all  of  its  loans  to  private 
borrowers.  Often,  however,  private  in- 
vestors have  been  reluctant  to  seek,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  for  host  gov- 
ernments to  give,  such  guarantees.  IPC 
is.  therefore,  the  logical  instrument 
within  the  World  Bank  family  for  in- 
ci-easing  the  flow  of  resources  to  the  all- 
important  private  sectors  of  the  develop- 
ing economies. 

IPC  has  made  103  commitments  in  32 
countries,  for  a  net  amount  in  excess  of 
$125  million.     Of  this,  $93  million  has 
been     disbursed.    These     commitments 
cover  a  broad  range  of  industrial  pur- 
poses, including  metals  and  metal  man- 
ufacturers, pulp  and  paper,  chemicals, 
fertilizers,     and     light     manufactured 
goods.    In  addition,  substantial  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  has  been 
given  to  local  private  industrial  finance 
companies,  which  then  relend  the  funds 
to  smaller  private  enterprises  than  IPC 
can  feasibly  deal  with  directly.    Enter- 
prises in  Latin  America  have  been  the 
largest  recipients  of  IPC  financing,  ac- 
counting for  over  half  of  gross  commit- 
ments, while  Asia— including  the  Middle 
Easl^-and  Africa  together  accounted  for 
more  than  a  third  of  such  commitments. 
IPC  has  operated  on  an  efficient  and 
sound  basis.    Its  net  income  from  op- 
erations has  been  allocated  to  a  reserve 
against  losses,  which  now  amounts  to 
$22  million.    Its  losses  to  date  have  been 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  com- 
mitments. 

The  proposal  that  the  U.S.  Governor 
would  be  authorized  to  agree  to  is  not 
an  open-ended  one.  It  permits  IPC  to 
borrow  up  to  four  times  its  unimpaired 
capital  and  surplus,  which  would  mean 
a  limit  of  approximately  $400  million. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  would 
not  be  a  lump  sum  loan  of  $400  million 
to  IPC.  The  arrangement  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  line  of  credit,  which 
would  only  be  drawn  down  gradually 
over  time. 


As  IPC  arranges  with  borrowers  for 
loan  financing,  it  will  then  turn  to  the 
Bank  when  it  needs  the  financial  re- 
sources to  cover  the  commitment.  The 
terms  of  the  Bank's  lending  to  IPC  would 
be  related  to  the  terms  of  IPC's  lending 
to  its  borrowers.  Since  IPC's  loans  have 
typically  been  relatively  small,  the  line 
of  credit  will  only  be  utilized  in  fairly 
small  increments. 

This  bill  is  attractive  from  the  U.S. 
viewpoint  since  it  provides  a  means  of 
financing  private  development  abroad 
without  calling  for  a  U.S.  Government 
contribution.  Neither  an  authorization 
for  funds  nor  an  appropriation  is  re- 
quired. The  benefits  of  the  bill  are  di- 
rected entirely  to  private  enterprise  and 
the  building  of  strong  private  sectors 
in  the  developing  economies.  We  will 
be  taking  advantage  of  the  expertise 
and  efficiency  of  the  World  Bank,  and  at 
the  same  time  improving  the  capacity 
of  the  Bank  and  its  affiliates  to  achieve 
their  important  goals.  The  bill  merits 
our  full  support. 


INCREASE  IN   WORLD  BANK   AUTHORIZED   CAPITAL 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  is  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  above.  It  is 
largely  technical  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Bank  important  to  enable 
it  to  make  available  more  shares  in  its 
capital  stock  than  authorized  under 
present  limits.  It  would  do  this  by  au- 
thorizing the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  World 
Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  capital  of  the 
Bank  from  the  present  $22  to  $24  billion. 
None  of  this  Increase  would  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States.  Our  con- 
tingent liability  In  the  Bank  would  not 
be  changed.  It  would  continue  to  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  our  present 
subscription. 

Congressional  action  is  required  in  this 
case  because  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  provides  that  the  U.S.  Gover- 
nor may  not  agree  to  an  increase  in  the 
authorized  capital  without  such  ap- 
proval, regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  to  subscribe. 

An  Increase  In  authorized  capital  Is 
needed  because  the  present  capital  of  $22 
billion  Is  almost  fully  subscribed.   More- 
over, 16  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  recently  agreed 
to  special  Increases  In  their  quotas — 
over  and  above  the  25  percent  general 
Increase  In  quotas  In  which  the  United 
States  participated — and  It  Is  the  normal 
practice  for  such  Increases  to  be  accom- 
plished by  corresponding  Increases  In 
their  subscription  to  the  Bank.    These 
Increases  alone  would  require  approxi- 
mately $900  million  of  Bank  stock.    It  Is 
clear  that  such  demands,  together  with 
foreseeable  needs  for  stock  by  new  mem- 
bers and  by  present  members  who  may 
wish  to  Increase  their  subscription  In  the 
future,  cannot  be  accommodated  within 
the  present  authorized  capital. 

In  1963,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
U.S.  Governor  to  agree  to  a  similar  $1 
billion  Increase  to  take  care  of  new  mem- 
bers. The  present  bill  would  make  it 
necessary  for  the  U.S.  Governor  to  ob- 
tain congressional  approval  to  agree  to 
an  Increase  In  capital  whenever  the  U.S. 


subscription  Is  Involved.  It  Is  not  in- 
volved In  this  case,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  House  approve  this  legis- 
lation so  that  our  formal  agreement  can 
be  given. 

REPORTS    BY    THE    NATIONAL    AOVISORT 
COUNCIL 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  is  a 
relatively  minor  one  which  would  modify 
the  reporting  requirements  Imposed  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council  by  the 
Bretton  Woods  Act  In  order  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  overlapping.    Instead  of  the 
present  requirement  for  semiannual  re- 
ports and  a  biennial  report,  there  would 
be  substituted  a  requirement  for  an  an- 
nual report  only.    Thus,  the  number  of 
reports  in  a  given  2-year  period  would 
be  reduced  from  five  to  two.    The  scope 
of  the  reports,  however,  would  be  the 
same  as  at  present,  and  the  committee 
Is  satisfied  that  the  savings  under  the 
new  arrangement  will  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  adequate  fiow  of  Informa- 
tion to  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  studied  this  legislation 
In  detail,  and  It  has  the  committee's  full 
support.  The  National  Advisory  Council 
has  favorably  recommended  Its  enact- 
ment. The  arguments  In  Its  favor  are 
simple  yet  cogent. 
In  summary: 

First.  This  bUl  will  support  private  en- 
terprise In  the  developing  countries.  It 
will  therefore  help  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  people  In  those 
countries  and  thereby  buUd  bulwarks 
against  Communist-dominated  efforts  to 
gain  control. 

Second.  This  bill  will  help  to  spread 
American  know-how  and  foster  rela- 
tions with  American  producers  and  In- 
vestors. American  producing  firms  have 
been  directly  involved  in  projects  repre- 
senting over  half  of  the  value  of  IPC 
Investments  thus  far,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  financial  institutions 
have  participated  alongside  the  funds 
IPC  has  put  In. 

Third.  This  bill  will  take  advantage 
of  the  tremendous  experience  and  pres- 
tige of  the  management  and  staff  of  the 
World  Bank  family  of  Institutions.  These 
represent  an  efficient,  proven  mechanism 
for  providing  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

Fourth.  This  bill  wUl  permit  other 
countries  to  increase  their  support  of  the 
World  Bank  through  Increased  subscrip- 
tions to  Its  capital  stock.  The  United 
States  would  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the 
increase  In  authorized  capital. 

Fifth.  This  bill  does  not  require  one 
dollar  of  appropriations  from  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  funds  for  expanding 
IPC's  private  enterprise  lending  will 
come  from  the  World  Bank  Itself,  not 
from  governments.  We  are  being  asked 
to  vote  only  because  any  charter  change 
or  capital  Increase  requires  the  approval 
of  members. 

This  legislation  Is  technical  and  not 
controversial.  It  cannot  come  Into  ef- 
fect Internationally  until  the  United 
States  acts.  We  should  therefore  do  so 
promptly. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  from  House 
Report  No.  644,  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  International 
Development  Association: 

SENSE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Last  year  when  your  committee  was  con- 
sidering the  bill  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  an  increase  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  we  speciacally  requested 
In  the  report  that  the  administration  act  to 
increase  the  contribution  of  the  World  Bank 
to  IDA.  It  was  our  view  that  such  additional 
funds  would  (1)  reduce  the  foreign  aid  as- 
sistance costs  of  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
provide  IDA  with  funds  needed  to  do  the  Job 
set  for  it.  While  your  committee  fully  sup- 
ports the  accomplishments  and  goals  of  the 
IPC,  we  must  nevertheless  note  our  disap- 
pointment in  the  action  taken  by  the  World 
Bank  at  Its  meeting  in  Tokyo  last  fall.  At 
that  time  the  Bank  voted  to  make  a  $400  nUl- 
Uon  loan  available  to  IFC  while  voting  an  In- 
adequate $50  million  grant  for  IDA.  It  Is 
certainly  not  the  Intention  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  to  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  contribution 
to  IPC,  but  rather  to  urge  that  IDA  be 
treated  equally  as  well.  Accordingly,  your 
committee  again  wishes  tQ  record  its  strong 
support  for  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  urge  the  administration  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  maximize  the 
World  Bank's  contribution  to  IDA's  financial 
resources. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  One  ques- 
tion I  have  is  in  connection  with  the 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph on  page  2  of  the  committee  report 
where  it  lists  as  a  result  of  our  action, 
which  I  assume  will  be  taken  today,  that 
the  IBRD  can  increase  its  support  for 
private  enterprise  by  lending  to  the  IFC 
without  the  requirement  of  a  host  govern- 
ment's guarantee  of  repayment. 

Why  is  this  desirable?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  World  Bank  requires  a  guar- 
antee by  the  host  government  that  there 
will  be  no  expropriation  of  private  prop- 
erty without  just  compensation. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  why  is  this  an  objective  that 
we  ought  to  be  seeking  to  accomplish  here 
today? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  we  should  dis- 
tinguish between  two  things.  The  guar- 
antees against  expropriation  without 
compensation  apply  to  both  the  World 
Bank  and  its  affiliate,  the  IFC.  This  is 
set  forth  for  the  gentleman's  guidance  on 
page  4  of  the  report. 

What  the  gentleman  was  refening  to 
is  the  fact  that  when  the  World  Bank 
makes  a  loan,  it  does  so  to  governments, 
and  the  governments  themselves  agree  to 
repay  it. 

It  was  found  out.  after  about  11  years 
of  World  Bank  operation,  that  the  World 
Bank  was  missing  a  good  private  enter- 
prise bet  by  this  restriction  on  loans  only 
to  governments.  Therefore,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  was  set  up 
in  1956  so  that  the  World  Bank  affiliate, 
the  IFC,  could  make  loans  to  private  In- 
dustry in  developing  countries.  In  many 
cases  the  developing  country  itself,  just 
like  the  United  States,  is  not  willing  itself 
to  guarantee  the  rep>ayment  of  the  loan. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  need  for  the 
IFC.    But  in  all  cases,  whether  it  is  a 


World  Bank  loan  or  an  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  loan,  these  are  made 
only  to  countries  which  do  not  expro- 
priate without  just  compensation. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  286-286k-l),  is  amended  by: 

(1)  Deleting  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4  (22  U.S.C.  286b) 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

"(5)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pund  and  Bank. 

"(6)  Each  such  report  shall  contain  such 
data  concerning  the  operations  and  policies 
of  the  Fund  and  Bank,  such  reconunenda- 
tions  concerning  the  Pimd  and  Bank,  and 
such  other  data  and  material  as  the  Council 
may  deem  appropriate." 

(2)  Substituting  a  comma  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  section  5  (22  U.S.C.  286c)  and 
adding  the  following:  "if  such  increase  in- 
volves an  increased  subscription  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States." 

(3)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  21.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
Bank  to  permit  the  Bank  to  make,  partici- 
pate in,  or  guarantee  loans  to  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  for  use  in  the 
lending   operations   of   the   latter." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  specific 
assurance,  if  E>ossible  to  obtain  it,  from 
some  member  of  the  committee,  that  this 
legislation  will  not  result  in  another  call 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  to 
increase  the  capital  structure  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  no  believe  there 
is  anything  in  this  that  would  indicate 
that,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  it.  This  is  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion. The  World  Bank  is  doing  quite 
well.  It  runs  into  $20  or  $25  billion  and 
this  is  a  small,  insignificant  sum  in  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  $400  million,  this 
line  of  credit  you  are  making  available 
from  the  World  Bank  to  the  Internation- 
al Finance  Corporation,  is  still  quite  a 
piece  of  change  out  in  my  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  large  amount 
of  money  but  it  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  World  Bank.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  taxpayers  and  the 
loans  made  by  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  These  loans  are  well  se- 
cured and  they  have  been  rather  suc- 
cessful in  collecting  back  the  loans.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  is  likelihood  of  the  situation 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  have  a 
solid  answer  to  my  question.  I  am  also 
concerned  with  a  question  that  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


souri, [Mr.  Hall),  with  respect  to  this 
buildup  of  private  industry  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  products  therefrom 
coming  back  to  haunt  labor  and  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  due  to  the  way 
Congress  has  emasculated  the  tariff 
laws  that  we  once  had.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  further  we  should 
go  with  loans  of  this  kind  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers unless  something  is  done  about 
the  lack  of  tariffs  which  permits  low- 
cost  products  to  pour  into  this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  the  situa- 
tion could  exist  at  any  time  for  any  loan 
or  other  financing  to  projects  in  other 
countries,  but  obviously,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  a  long  time,  many,  many 
years,  before  any  situation  would  de- 
velop whereby  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  extending  to  these  countries  now  to 
manufacture  something  for  themselves 
would  come  back  and  be  of  serious  com- 
petition to  our  own  industries.  It  is  too 
farfetched.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment the  answer  just  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  PatmanL  I 
think  there  are  two  points  to  be  consid- 
ered. And  I  may  say  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  is  quite  proper. 

Point  No.  1  is  that  these  International 
Finance  Corporation  loans  are  slanted  in 
the  direction  of  so-called  secondary  in- 
dustries, brick,  construction  material, 
fertilizer  or  crops,  which  are  quite  likely 
to  be  used  at  home  in  the  developing 
countries. 

Second,  and  In  all  candor  I  want  to 
say  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  prod- 
ucts of  factories  helped  by  some  of  these 
loans  to  enter  the  world  market.  But  I 
also  believe  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  types  of  loans  are  going  to 
have  the  effect  of  building  up  these  de- 
veloping countries  as  consumers  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and.  in  my  judgment,  they 
will  result  in  the  purchase  of  many  more 
American  exports  than  they  will  result 
in  the  interposition  in  the  American 
market  of  imports  and  exports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  right,  but  I  am  fearful  that  will  not 
be  the  case.  Let  me  ask  this,  What  rate 
of  interest  do  these  IFC  loans  carry? 

Mr.  REUSS.  These  loans  made  by  the 
IFC  to  a  domestic  coi-poration  in  these 
countries  have  ranged  generally  from  7 
to  10  percent.  Now  that  is  higher,  of 
course,  than  the  loan  structure  prevalent 
in  this  country  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  the  interest  rate 
that  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration ought  to  get  should  be  a  rate 
that  is  generally  related  to  nonusurious 
loans  in  the  country  of  destination;  and 
that  of  course  makes  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  more  of  a  going 
corporation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MrrOROSS.  Do  either  of  these  agen- 
cies, the  World  Bank  or  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  have  anything  to 
do    with    the    Exchange    Stabilization 

Fund? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Neither  of  them  has  the 
slightest  thing  to  do  with  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Pund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer.  I  suspect  the  gentleman 
knows  why  I  am  making  the  inquiry.  I 
am  making  the  inquiry  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers  of  last  Sunday,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  revealed 
than  an  official  of  the  Exchange  Stabil- 
ization Fimd — I  believe  he  is  called  the 
financial  attache  in  Tokyo — spent 
$150,000  for  a  residence  in  which  to  live. 
Apparently  this  residence  was  purchased 
out  of  Exchange  Stabilization  Fvmds. 
This  residence  in  Japan  is  said  to  include 
bathtubs  with  gold-plated  fixtures,  I 
want  to  be  real  sure  that  this  bill  does 
not  in  any  way  deal  with  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  that  sort  of  thing  Is  a 
rather  broad  construction  or  interpreta- 
tion of  exchange  stabilization,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  call  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  find  out  why  an  attach^  is 
given  a  $150,000  home  or  otherwise  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  $150,000  house  in 
Tokyo.  Japan,  equipped  with  gold-plated 
plumbing  fixtures. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  That  we  may  do,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman.  This  has  already 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  be  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
Sbc.  2.  The  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act.  as  amended    (22  U.S.C.  282-282g). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  Corporation  to  remove  the  prohibition 
therein  contained  against  the  Corporation 
lending  to  or  borrowing  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  to  place  limitations  on  such  bor- 
rowings." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule  the  Com- 
mittee will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1742)  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  to  agree  to 
amendments  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ments of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 


construction and  Development  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  494,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  331,  nays  54,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  222] 
YEAS — 331 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bm-ton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Caller 
•  Chelf 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 


Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dfivls,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg, 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson     ; 

Eklwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Parbstein 

Parnsley 

Famum 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Pino 

Plaher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Himgate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Nebr. 


Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

MiUs 

MlrUsh 

Mink 

Mize 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 
Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Mxirphy,  N.T. 

Mvuray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Ntx 

O'Brien 

0"Hara.  111. 

CHara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Price 

Pucinskl 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bow 

Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Dague 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 


PurceU 
Qule 
Race 
Redlln 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Belnecke 
Beuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhaiiser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

NAYS— 54 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Mcculloch 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Moore 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbavmi 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


OKonskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pool 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reld,  m. 

Relfel 

Roudebufih 

Secrest 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whitten 


NOT  VOTING — 49 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Bates 

Battln 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bonner 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Colmer 

Fallon 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fuqua 

Green,  Oreg. 


Halleck 

Hubert 

Holland 

Horton 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Keogh 

Kluczynski 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Nelsen 


PoweU 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncalio 

Ryan 

Scott 

Sickles 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watts 

Wmiams 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
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Mr.  Thompeon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  oF>ened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
■1  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENT  OF  UNUSED  ACCRUED 
LEAVE  TO  SURVIVORS  OF  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7843)  to  amend  titles  10 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  survivors  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  dies  while  on  active  duty  to 
be  paid  for  his  unused  accrued  leave. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  committej:  of  the  whole 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7843.  with 
Mr.  Pepper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  GuBSER]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin] . 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer]  who  wishes  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  be  entitled  the  third  event  in  the 
saga  of  the  Attorney  General's  secret 
letter. 

As  I  stated  in  yesterday's  Record  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  vcting  rights  bill 
conference  and  later  in  reading  a  tele- 
gram into  the  Record  addressed  to  the 
Attorney  General,  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
that  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  conference  by  the  At- 


torney General  which  influenced  the 
conference's  decision  at  the  11th  hour 
on  the  question  of  poll  taxes  should  be 
made  public.  I  requested  the  Attorney 
General,  who  wrote  the  letter,  to  make 
it  public,  and  gave  him  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  do  so,  of  course  after 
first  asking  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  himself  make  it 
public. 

The  chairman,  in  debate,  informed 
me  he  would  not  do  so,  upon  my  request 
that  he  do  so,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
writer  of  the  letter  would  have  to  do  so. 

No  reply  to  my  wire  requesting  the  At- 
torney General,  as  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter, to  do  so,  has  been  received. 

Certain  excerpts  from  the  letter  have 
been  leaked  to  the  press,  however,  from 
other  sources.  According  to  today's 
Washington  Post,  after  my  demand  a 
letter  was  circulated  among  the  press. 
The  Post  article  stated,  "Later"— mean- 
ing, of  course,  after  I  demanded  that  it 
be  made  public  and  the  chairman  refused 
to  do  so — "Later  copies  of  this  letter  were 
circulated  among  newsmen."  Apparent- 
ly, however,  certain  selected  passages 
were  circulated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. I  feel  it  my  obligation  to  make 
the  letter  a  matter  of  record.  I  place  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Record  and  read  it  at 
this  time. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: ) 

July  29.  1965. 

Late  last  night  I  discussed  with  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  the  proposed  voting  rights 
bin  as  It  now  "stands  In  conference,  and  par- 
ticularly the  new  poll  tax  provision.  Dr. 
King  strongly  expressed  to  me  his  desire 
that  the  bill  promptly  be  enacted  Into  law 
and  said  that  he  felt  this  was  an  overriding 
consideration.  He  expressed  his  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  In 
achieving  a  satisfactory  compromise  in  con- 
ference. 

With  respect  to  the  poll  tax  provision  he 
expressed  his  view  to  me  thusly: 

■'While  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
bill  eliminate  the  poll  tax  at  this  time — 
once  and  for  all — It  does  contain  an  express 
declaration  by  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
abridges  and  denies  the  right  to  vote.  In 
addition.  Congress  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 'to  Institute  forthwith'  suits  which  will 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  use  of  the  poll 
tax  In  the  four  States  where  it  Is  still  em- 
ployed. I  am  confident  that  the  poll  tax  pro- 
vision of  the  bill — with  vigorous  action  by 
the  Attorney  General — will  operate  finally  to 
bury  this  iniquitous  device." 

Dr.  King  further  assured  me  that  he  would 
make  this  statement  publicly  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

While  you  are  free  to  show  this  letter 
privately  to  whomsoever  you  wish  I  would 
appreciate  It  if  you  did  not  use  It  publicly 
without  Informing  me  so  that  I.  in  turn, 
may  discuss  It  with  Dr.  King. 
Sincerely, 


larly  the  new  poll  tax  provision.  Dr.  King 
strongly  expressed  to  me  his  desire  that  the 
bill  promptly  be  enacted  into  law  and  said  he 
felt  this  was  an  overriding  consideration.  He 
expressed  his  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  of  achieving  a  satisfactory 
compromise  in  conference. 

With  respect  to  the  poll  tax  provision  he 
expressed  his  view  to  me  thusly — 

And  it  is  the  Attorney  General  quoting 
Dr.  King — 

"While  I  would  have  preferred  that  the  bill 
eliminate  the  poll  tax  at  this  time — once  and 
for  all — it  does  contain  an  express  declara- 
tion by  Congress  that  the  poll  tax  abridges 
and  denies  the  right  to  vote.  In  addition, 
Congress  directs  the  Attorney  General  'to 
Institute  forthwith'  suits  which  will  elim- 
inate and  prevent  the  use  of  the  poll  tax  in 
the  four  States  where  it  is  still  employed. 
I  am  confident  that  the  poll  tax  provision 
of  the  bill — with  vigorous  action  by  the  At- 
torney General  will  operate  finally  to  bury 
this  iniquitous  device." 

Quoting  Martin  Luther  King.  These 
are  the  two  interesting  paragraphs,  quot- 
ing the  Attorney  General  in  his  letter. 
This  letter  after  having  been  read  in 
conference  unquestionably  influenced  a 
number  of  the  conferees  in  that  on  Tues- 
day they  took  the  position  they  should 
stand  by  the  House  version  of  the  poll 
tax  ban  and  on  Thursday,  after  this  let- 
ter was  read,  having  changed  that  posi- 
tion. Quoting  the  Attorney  General's 
letter : 

Dr.  King  further  assured  me  that  he  would 
make  this  statement  publicly  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  appropriate  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
even  though  we  voted  on  this  question 
yesterday. 

Quoting  further,  and  listen  to  this — 
this  is  your  Attorney  General — listen  to 
what  he  is  saying  here: 

While  you — 

Meaning  the  recipient  of  the  letter, 
the  Congressman — 

are  free  to  show  this  letter  privately  to  whom- 
soever you  wish  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
did  not  use  it  publicly  without  Informing 
me  so  that  I,  In  turn,  may  discuss  it  with 
Dr.  King. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  letter  carries  the 
initials  N.  deB.  K.,  meaning  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  and  MCM — I  assume  that  is 
his  secretary— dated  July  29.  1965,  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  my  colleagues  whose 
name  I  will  not  indicate  unless  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  I  will  state,  however,  that  he 
was  a  conferee.  This  is  what  the  Attor- 
ney General's  letter  said: 

Late  last  night  I  discussed  with  Martin 
Luther  King  the  proposed  voting  rights  bill 
as  It  now  stands  In  conference,  and  partlcu- 


Attorney  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  feel  it  essential  to 
bring  this  matter  to  light  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  and  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  and  by  whom  the  con- 
ference was  influenced  and  under  what 
circumstances.  A  reading  of  the  letter 
leaves  a  lot  of  questions  vmanswered.  I 
am  hereby  requesting  that  they  be  an- 
swered. Here  are  some  questions  which 
were  raised  in  my  mind. 

First.  Was  the  statement  of  Dr.  King, 
given  on  the  poll  tax  ban.  solicited?  It 
appears  quite  obvious  it  was  in  that  it 
was  presented  to  the  conference  at  a 
very  strategic  time,  and  the  Attorney 
General  states  in  his  own  letter  he  talked 
to  Dr.  King  "last  night,"  meaning  July 
28. 


Second.  What  right  has  the  Attorney 
General,  after  acquiring  such  a  state- 
ment and  after  it  has  been  read  to  the 
conference  to  request,  "I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  did  not  use  it  publicly,"  in 
that  actions  of  the  conferees  are  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  interest  and  of  pub- 
lic concern? 

Third.  Why  did  not  Dr.  King  make  his 
statement — giving  up  on  the  poll  tax 
ban— public  before  a  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  was  taken? 

Fourth.  Why  should  a  conference  be 
influenced  by  opinions  of  one  individual 
expressed  at  a  time  after  both  the  House 
and  Senate  had  worked  their  will?  Why 
would  the  Attorney  General  want  it  kept 
secret  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time 
aftfer  he  discussed  the  poll  tax  question 
with  Dr.  King,  as  he  says  in  his  letter? 
Why  should  the  release  of  the  letter  be 
subject  to  Dr.  King's  approval? 

Fifth.  Why  should  a  statement  read  to 
the  conference  quoting  a  nongovern- 
mental party  be  required  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  be  kept  secret  until  the 
nongovernmental  party  himself,  mean- 
ing Dr.  King,  wishes  to  make  it  public? 
Sixth.  How  could  the  Attorney  General 
in  good  faith  ask  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  a  party  to  such  secrecy  and  such 
a  procedure  by  demanding  that  such  in- 
formation be  kept  confidential  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter? 

I  for  one  resent  very  deeply  the  At- 
torney General's  injection  of  a  third 
party's  views  into  the  conference  inten- 
tionally, in  a  supersecret  fashion,  which 
unquestionably  influenced  the  conferees, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  on  this  question. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Cab- 
inet officer  and  one  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing public  ofiBcials.  to  take  it  upon 
himself  to  discuss  matters  which  are  in 
conference  with  outside  individuals  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  the  conference  by 
quoting  that  individual  in  secret.  This 
letter  was  largely  instrumental,  in  my 
opinion,  in  causing  the  conference  on  the 
House  side  to  change  its  position  which 
on  Tuesday  was  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
House  position  and  on  Thursday  to  re- 
verse it.  after  the  letter  had  been  read. 
Certainly  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know,  as  is  the  Congress,  how  such  a  re- 
versal came  about,  and  I.  for  one,  refuse 
to  be  muzzled  at  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  any  letter  or  any 
other  matter  that  I  believe  to  be  prop- 
erly within  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
in  taking  the  position  he  has  taken  in 
exposing  this  unheard  of  incident.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  in  having  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  see  the  undue  influ- 
ence that  certain  people,  in  this  case 
Martin  Luther  King,  have  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  Is  time 
for  Americans  as  a  whole  to  recognize 
who  calls  too  many  shots  in  this  country. 
This  Congress  should  hang  its  head  in 


shame  for  allowing  itself  to  be  dominated 
by  such  people. 

The  gentleman  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice to  Americans  everywhere  in  exposing 
this  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  disclosing  his  conver- 
sations, his  deal  and  relationships  with 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  this  matter. 
He  is  to  be  commended.  The  Attorney 
General  should  hang  his  head  in  shame 
too. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
H.R.  7843  merely  authorizes  the  survi- 
vors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty,  to  be  paid 
for  his  unused  accrued  leave. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  a  statutory  inequity.  Under  exist- 
ing statutes,  the  payment  of  leave  en- 
titlement is  authorized  to  members  dis- 
charged or  retired  from  the  service  and 
also  to  the  surviving  heirs  when  payment 
to  the  retiree  had  not  been  effected. 
Current  statutes  also  entitle  survivors  of 
civil  service  employees  to  payment  for 
accumulated  and  current  accrued  leave 
at  time  of  death. 

Employees  in  industry  are  generally 
paid  at  the  normal  pay  rate  for  vaca- 
tions not  taken  and  payment  is  made 
for  unused  leave  in  case  of  death  or  ter- 
mination of  employment. 

The  Armed  Forces  is  the  only  group 
denied  payment  for  unused  leave,  if 
death  occurs  during  employment.  This 
bill  would  correct  this  inequity  and  al- 
low the  payment  to  the  dependents  for 
the  unused  accrued  leave,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  days.  The  bill  would  apply 
to  all  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 
The  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  was  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
for  the  purpose  of  thanking  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  fine 
explanation  of  this  bill  and  also  for  his 
many  courtesies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  I  have  long 
appreciated  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
armed  services  and  his  fairness  and  his 
friendship.  As  the  author  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  was  reported  by  the  gen- 
tleman's subcommittee,  I  now  have  a 
more  personalized  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  his  expertise  and  the  general  kindly 
respect  that  he  extends  to  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  who  are  members 
of  his  subcommittee. 

H.R.  7843  is  designed  to  correct  a  grave 
inequity  in  the  Armed  Services  Leave 
Act  as  it  now  governs  annual  leave  cred- 
it payment  to  surviving  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  servicemen. 

The  present  law  provides  that  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  earn  30  days  of 
leave  per  year.  In  the  interest  of  mili- 
tary expediency  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  a  serviceman  on  active  duty  to  be 
granted  his  leave  each  year,  In  which 


case  he  may  accrue  a  maximum  of  60 
days'  leave  to  his  credit. 

Such  accrued  leave  is  considered  as 
"earned  pay"  for  which  a  serviceman 
receives  compensation  at  the  rate  of  his 
basic  pay  if  he  completes  his  tour  of 
duty  and  leaves  the  service,  reenlists,  or 
retires. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  existing 
law  the  same  does  not  hold  true 
when  a  serviceman  dies  on  active  duty. 
Instead  the  Government  quietly  erases 
the  existing  accrued  leave  from  a  de- 
ceased serviceman's  record.  His  bene- 
ficiary, most  often  a  yoimg  widow  with 
children,  is  thus  denied  the  earned  pay 
that  she  is  rightfully  entitled  to  receive. 
This  is  grossly  unfair. 

It  is  ludicrous  that  if  a  man  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  survive  the  hazards 
of  the  cold  war  he  can  receive  the  cash 
pasmient  for  the  accrued  leave  he  has 
on  the  books  when  he  either  leaves  the 
service  or  reenlists.  However,  if  he  gives 
his  life  in  service  to  his  country  this  same 
leave  credit,  which  is  by  law  earned 
pay  due  him,  cannot  be  paid  to  his  widow 
and  children. 

I  wish  to  remind  you  that  other  Fed- 
eral employees  receive  accrued  leave 
privileges  too.  Needless  to  say,  there  are 
no  statutory  limitations  preventing  their 
beneficiaries  from  receiving  the  mone- 
tary value  of  their  accrued  leave  in  the 
event  of  their  death. 

In  its  recent  study  of  military  com- 
pensation— October  1964,  pages  9-7 — the 
Etepartment  of  Defense  concludes: 

1.  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act:  The  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  should  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize Imnp-svun  pasrment  to  survivors  for 
accumulated  leave  of  members  who  die  while 
on  active  duty. 

This  serious  injustice  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  must  be  corrected 
promptly.  It  is  to  that  end  that  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  7843  on  May  4  of  this  year. 

Credit  should  be  extended  to  Mr.  Bob 
Means,  national  secretary  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  and  Mr.  Bob  Nolan, 
editor  of  Naval  Affairs,  official  magazine 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  for 
bringing  the  inequity  which  this  bill  cor- 
rects to  my  attention.  They  were  most 
helpful  in  appearing  before  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  to  present  effec- 
tive testimony  in  behalf  of  my  bill.  I 
continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  vigi- 
lance which  this  association  and  men 
like  Means  and  Nolan  display  in  looking 
after  the  needs  of  American  servicemen. 

At  this  time,  when  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives  in  Vietnam  mounts  daily,  it 
seems  especially  appropriate  that  the 
House  give  its  endorsement  to  H.R.  7843. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  thankful  indeed  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  FMr.  Gubser]  for  his 
very  generous  personal  reference.  He  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this 
House  and  a  very  useful  and  effective 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  wish  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  upon  this  bill. 
I  feel  that  it  has  great  merit  and  should 
be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  ask  that  the  Clerk 
read. 
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The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    wiU 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(1)  of  section  501(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)     Discharge'  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member, 
separation  or  release  from  active  duty  under 
honorable  conditions  or  appointment  as  an 
officer; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  officer,  separation 
or  release  from  active  duty  under  honorable 
conditions;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  either  an  officer  or 
an  enlisted  member,  death  while  on  active 
duty  unless  the  decedent  was  put  to  death 
as  lawful  punishment  for  a  crime  or  a  mili- 
tary offense;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  501(d)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Payments  for  unused  accrued  leave 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  a  member  who  dies  while  on  active 
duty  or  in  the  case  of  a  member  or  former 
member  who  dies  after  retirement  or  dis- 
charge and  before  he  receives  that  payment, 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  section 
2771  of  title  10.  In  the  case  of  a  member 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty,  payment  for 
unused  accrued  leave  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall,  notwithstanding  sub- 
section ( f »  of  this  section,  be  based  upon 
the  unused  accrued  leave  the  member  car- 
ried forward  into  the  leave  year  during 
which  he  died  plus  the  uniised  leave  that 
accrued  to  him  during  that  leave  year." 

Sec.  3.  Section  701(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  applies  only  in  the  case  of 
members  who  die  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (Interrupting  reading  of 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  all  language  on  lines  9 
through  21  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language: 

"(d)  Payments  for  unused  accrued 'leave 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  member  who  dies  while 
on  active  duty  or  in  the  case  of  a  member 
or  former  member  who  dies  after  retirement 
or  discharge  and  before  he  receives  that  pay- 
ment, shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2771  of  title  10.  In  the  case  of  a  mem- 
ber who  dies  while  on  active  duty,  payment 
for  unused  accrued  leave  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  the  unused  accrued  leave  the  member 
carried  forward  Into  the  leave  year  during 
which  he  died  plus  the  unused  leave  that  ac- 
crued to  him  during  that  leave  year.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  days  upon  which  the  pay- 
ment is  based  may  not  be  more  than  sixty." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
other  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accoi-dingly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


reported  that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7843) 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  survivors  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dies 
while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  495  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SALINE 
WATER  CONVERSION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  on  to- 
morrow the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALL],  chainnan  of  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
will  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
saline  water  conversion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


personal  commendation  for  his  feat  of 
bravery. 
The  text  of  the  citation  follows: 

Citation  for  Valor  Award,  Gordon  Haber. 

for  cottraoeous  action  involving  a  high 

Decree  or  Personal  Risk  in  the  Pace  of 

Danger 

On  August  16,  1964.  Gordon  Haber.  fire 
control  aid.  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  played 
a  heroic  part  in  saving  the  life  of  another 
Park  Service  employee  from  being  electro- 
cuted. While  he  and  his  supervisor,  Wash- 
ington Harbor  District  Ranger  William  Brom- 
berg.  were  following  a  powerline.  on  a  return 
trip  from  the  Wlndigo  radio  transmitter 
house  where  they  had  gone  to  check  on 
transmitter  difficulties.  District  Ranger 
Bromberg  came  in  contact  with  a  downed 
portion  of  the  2.400-volt  line  hidden  by 
underbrush.  He  was  knocked  down  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  was  lying  under  the  power- 
line,  grasping  the  line  with  the  left  hand 
and  his  right  arm  against  the  line.  Mr. 
Haber  approached  the  victim  immediately 
but  before  touching  him  was  repulsed  by  a 
shock.  Mr.  Haber  then  found  a  dry  limb 
and  with  considerable  effort  succeeded  in 
getting  the  powerline  pried  loose  from  the 
victim's  hand  and  off  his  arm.  pulling  him 
from  under  the  wire.  As  the  victim  was 
in  a  serious  state  of  traumatic  shock.  Mr. 
Haber  took  the  necessary  first  aid  measures 
and  subsequently  got  him  back  to  the  Wln- 
digo headquarters  area  from  where  the  vic- 
tim was  flown  to  a  hospital  in  Minnesota. 
For  this  demonstration  of  calmness,  courage, 
and  good  judgment  In  the  face  of  danger,  Mr. 
Haber  is  granted  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Valor  Award. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CITATION  FOR  VALOR  AWARD, 
GORDON  HABER 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Gordon  Haber.  a  National  Park  Service 
employee  from  Atlantic  Mine,  Mich.,  was 
recently  given  a  valor  award  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  for 
saving  a  fellow  employee  from  acciden- 
tal electrocution  on  August  23, 1964.  Sec- 
retary Udall  gave  16  such  awards  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  for  courageous 
action  in  the  face  of  danger.  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  that  Mr.  Haber  has  re- 
ceived one  of  the  citations  and  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pardonable  pride  in  the  very  effective 
work  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  not  only  in  this 
Congress  but  in  past  Congresses.  We  are 
lifelong  friends  and  both  come  from 
Springfield,  Mass. 

President  Johnson  has  been  mag- 
nanimous in  his  expressions  of  praise  for 
the  work  that  Larry  O'Brien  has  done  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  his  legislative 
program.  A  longtime  friend,  associate 
and  confidante  of  our  late  beloved 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
Larry  O'Brien  was  hailed  by  the  late 
President  as  the  best  legislative  man  in 
the  business.  The  respected  Washing- 
ton newspaper  columnist,  William  S. 
White,  today  calls  Larry  O'Brien  "a  true 
professional." 

Columnist  White  is  a  longtime  ob- 
server on  the  Washington  scene.  He  has 
a  special  background  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  legislation 
and  the  legislative  process.  Mr.  White 
in  his  column  printed  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  has  high  praise  for  Larry 
O'Brien's  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  the  New  Frontier  and 
Great  Society  programs  that  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress.  For  a  man  who 
constantly  works  under  great  pressure. 
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this  columnist's  tribute  reflects  great 
credit  on  Larry  O'Brien  and  the  Wliite 
House.  Lairy  O'Brien  is  known  to  all  of 
us  here  in  Congress  as  a  skilled  tactician 
but  a  most  reasonable  and  understand- 
ing man.  He  has  always  been  willing  to 
listen  to  the  other  man's  point  of  view 
while  carefully  explaining  the  White 
House  point  of  view  to  Members.  Larry 
O'Brien  always  remembers  that  he  is 
dealing  with  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress, sent  here  by  the  voters,  and  not 
appointed  government  ofiBcials.  He  has 
always  understood  the  responsibilities 
that  House  and  Senate  members  have  to 
the  electorate.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  has  been  so  successful  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  why  he  is  so  genuinely  liked  and 
respected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
William  S.  White's  column  entitled 
"O'Brien's  Contribution,"  printed  with 
my  remarks,  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Johnson  Program — O'Brien's  Contribution 
(By  William  S.  White) 
There  are  two  incredible  realities  about 
President  Johnson's  program  in  Congress,  and 
it  Is  a  close  question  as  to  which  is  the  more 
improbable. 

One  is  the  profound  and  unexampled  scope 
of  the  legislation  that  has  moved  so  sedately 
and  surely  through  the  Senate  and  House. 
What  Congress  under  Mr.  Johnson's  spur  is 
doing  in  all  fields  of  social  legislation  is  In 
depth  and  total  meaning  beyond  what  any 
Congress  has  ever  done  for  any  President  In 
any  like  period — not  excluding  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  the  top  of  his  power. 

The  other  unreal  reality  is  that  all  this  is 
being  accomplished  with  so  quiet,  so  casual. 
an  air  of  professional  competence  that  the 
country  Is  hardly  aware  of  the  Immense  alter- 
ations being  made  In  the  whole  fabric  of  Its 
collective  life. 

Five  enactments  of  historic  significance 
have  already  followed  one  another  in  orderly 
and  ordained  sequence,  as  steadily  and 
calmly  as  a  trained  squad  of  men  filing  by  in 
quickstep.  Four  of  these — aid  to  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion in  a  fundamental  way,  medicare,  and 
Negro  voting  rights — had  been  in  one  way 
or  another  sought  for  decades — for  2  to  3 
decades  In  some  instances,  for  10  decades  In 
the  case  of  civil  rights. 

A  fifth,  the  measure  not  merely  to  broaden 
Government-aided  housing  but  also  to  pro- 
vide Government  rent  subsidies  to  tenants,  is 
so  far-reaching  as  never  before  to  have  been 
proposed  at  all. 

In  any  Congress  one  had  known  In  the  past 
any  one  of  these  huge  bills  would  have  pro- 
voked a  struggle  to  shake  the  very  walls  of 
the  Capitol.  This  time,  each  one  has  gone 
forward  In  about  the  atmosphere  of  strife 
and  drama  a  postman  might  stir  In  making 
his  rounds  In  the  suburbs. 

Perhaps  history  wrlll  have  to  determine  the 
ultimate  degree  of  wisdom  or  unwisdom  in 
these  unprecedented  congressional  actions. 
Some  onlookers,  including  this  onlooker,  will 
not  wait  so  long.  They  cannot  down  grave 
anxieties  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have 
gone  so  far  so  quickly  in  some  of  these  many 
directions.     Anyhow,  we  have  gone  there. 

So.  how  was  it  all  done?  Primarily,  of 
course,  it  was  done  by  an  occupant  of  the 
White  House  whose  skill  in  leading  and  prod- 
ding Congress  is  matchless  in  our  time.  But 
the  White  House  shelters  more  than  one  man; 
and  the  No.  2  man  in  this  performance  Is 
entitled  to  a  great  share  of  credit  or  blame. 
This  No.  2  man  is  Lawrence  O'Brien,  the 
President's  principal  agent  in  liaison  with 
Congress,  and  before  that,  a  member  of  what 
the  eggheads  around  President  Kennedy  were 
pleased  to  call,  with  a  certain  condescension. 


"Kennedy's  Irish  Mafia."  O'Brien,  who  loved 
Mr.  Kennedy  quite  as  well  as  the  next  fellow, 
also  loved  the  causes  and  the  country  he  was 
supposed  to  represent.  So  those  causes  and 
that  country — and  President  Johnson,  too — 
he  has  served  with  signal  loyalty  and  high 
competence.  If  the  record  of  the  first  session 
of  the  first  Johnson  Congress  is  extraordi- 
nary— and  all  can  agree  on  that  much,  at 
least — extraordinary  has  been  O'Brien's  con- 
tribution to  it. 

No  man  has  so  ably  embodied  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Kennedy  to  the  Johnson  era. 
And  no  man  has  done  his  full  duty  with  less 
cocktail  circuit  posturing  and  self-promo- 
tion. The  reason  is  not  dreadfully  hard  to 
find.  O'Brien  Is  a  true  professional;  he  Is 
concerned  with  results  and  not  with  doctrinal 
hairsplitting  and  ideological  hissing  matches. 

And  so  nobody  has  had  to  draw  him  a  little 
map  of  the  trails  through  that  tough  terrain 
where  the  bureaucratic  Jungle  merges  with 
the  legislative  jungle  up  on  Capitol  Hill. 


MILITARY  MEN  PERFORMING  CIVIL- 
IAN TYPE  WORK  IN  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  today  at  least  50.000  active-duty 
military  men  in  our  armed  services  per- 
forming civilian-type  work  who  could 
and  should  be  moved  into  combat  units. 
These  are  in  addition  to  those  under- 
going training  or  who  have  been  rotated 
from  overseas. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  has 
noted  in  the  past  few  years  an  increasing 
number  of  combat-trained  military  men 
working  as  carpenters,  painters,  chauf- 
feurs, typists,  stock  clerks,  statisticians, 
historians,  and  so  forth.  We  have  also 
been  told  by  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials that  the  military  men  in  these  sup- 
port jobs  are  more  expensive  than  civil 
service  employees.  This  is  due  to  the 
heavy  turnover  and  training  costs  of  the 
military  men. 

Likewise,  in  view  of  the  current  crisis 
in  Vietnam,  with  the  need  there  for  addi- 
tional military  manpower,  the  subcom- 
mittee members  join  me  in  urging  that 
the  administration  first  bolster  our  com- 
bat units  by  taking  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  seasoned,  trained,  active-duty  military 
men  out  of  civilian-type  jobs  in  prefer- 
ence to  untrained  military  just  out  of 
civilian  life.  This  move  would  not  only 
insure  immediately  a  stronger  militaiT 
posture  but  would  also  save  the  taxpay- 
ers millions  of  dollars. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  Hon.  Norman  S.  Paul,  indi- 
cated to  the  subcommittee  on  July  13, 
1965,  tentative  plans  to  move  military 
personnel  out  of  civilian  jobs.  The  sub- 
committee plans  to  closely  watch  this 
important  manpower  program. 

President  Johnson  this  week  has  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 
view the  utilization  of  active-duty 
military  personnel  to  insure  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  well-trained  men  for  our 
combat  forces. 


Today  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
McNamara  offering  the  cooperation  of 
our  subcommittee  in  this  program  and 
urging  that  he  move  ahead. 

I  recognize  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  able  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Hon.  Mendel  Rivers,  has 
final  authority  in  this  particular  area  of 
military  strength;  but  may  I  also  add 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  for 
years  has  been  studying  the  ratio  of 
civilian  employees  to  military  personnel 
in  support  work.  We  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  am  today  sending  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Chairman  Rivers  and  also  a  copy  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Russell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  now  is  a  time 
for  both  action  and  cooperation  by  all. 


GIRLS  NATION 


Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Washington  today  is  host  to  some  of  the 
loveliest  ladies  in  the  Nation.  Two 
members  from  most  States  are  here  to- 
day representing  the  Girls  Nation.  This 
is  a  project  in  citizenship  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion  National  Auxiliary 
of  which  my  State,  Alabama,  happens  to 
have  the  president,  Mrs.  Walter  Wilde 
Andrews  and  the  director  of  the  Girls 
Nation  also  comes  from  my  State,  Miss 
Dan  Waite. 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  have  visiting  in 
Washington  today  also  a  young  woman 
from  my  district.  Miss  Anthony.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  them  all,  and  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  welcome  them  to 
Washington. 

NORTH  VIETNAM  SHIPPING 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  volume  of 
free  woi'ld  shipping  that  continues  to 
supply  North  Vietnam.  On  July  22,  as 
the  Record  will  show,  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that  during 
1964,  401  ships  flying  flags  of  the  free 
world  nations  called  at  North  Vietnam 
ports  and  that  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1965,  74  additional  vessels  had  carried 
cargoes  to  supply  the  enemy.  I  further 
pointed  out  the  almost  unbelievable  fact 
that  24  of  the  vessels  that  had  called  at 
North  Vietnam  dm'ing  1964  have  sailed 
into  the  harbors  of  this  country  a  total 
of  75  times  since  January  1964. 
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I  have  just  recently  learned  that  In 
addition  to  these  vessels,  that  have  been 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  and  also 
using  our  ports,  there  are  two  other  ships 
that  have  called  at  the  ports  of  both 
countries  this  year.  Specifically,  the 
Meiwa  Maru,  flying  the  Japanese  flag, 
arrived  in  North  Vietnam  on  February 
15  and  on  April  18  was  in  Tacoma,  Wash.: 
and  the  Saronis,  flying  the  Greek  flag, 
was  in  North  Vietnam  on  January  25.  in 
Wilmington.  N.C.,  on  April  21.  and  in 
Baltimore  on  April  26.  I  might  add  that 
prior  to  sailing  to  Vietnam  in  January, 
this  same  ship  was  in  New  Orleans  on 
September  25  of  last  year. 

This  shipping  to  the  enemy  by  our  so- 
called  friends  is  something  that  the 
American  people  do  not  understand. 
Permitting  these  ships  to  use  our  own 
ports  is  something  that  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  explained. 

Again,  I  want  to  point  out  that  these 
are  unclassified  figures  and  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  should  take  the 
time  to  inform  himself  of  the  tioie  extent 
of  this  trade  by  demanding  the  classified 
rep>oits.  Some  means  must  be  found  to 
stop  this  traffic  that  is  betraying  the 
American  people. 


THE  "OTEPKA  CASE— PART  I" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently called  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  piecemeal  release  of  the  other  body's 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
concerning  the  "Otepka  Case — Part  I"; 
and  actually  feel  that  this  technique  may 
be  profitable,  in  that  it  will  keep  the 
thorn  festering  in  the  side  of  the  State 
Department,  if  we  will  but  pay  attention. 
Many  others  have  joined  me.  including 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  for  its  counterpart  In 
the  other  body  of  the  Congress.  The 
delay  of  the  Otto  Otepka  case  in  the 
State  Department,  where  it  has  been 
oftentimes  postponed  on  the  flimsiest  of 
excuses  by  the  Secretary  himself;  and 
particularly  the  appointment  to  a  re- 
sponsible foreign  service  post  of  the  dis- 
credited William  Weiland  in  the  face 
of  this  injustice,  has  brought  response 
from  many  readers  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  meantime  the  para- 
doxical situation  persists,  and  freedom 
weeps. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings has  now  been  released,  and  if  one 
would  but  call  upon  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  "No.  87265:  The  Case 
of  William  Weiland,"  certainly  the  sac- 
rosanct officials  who  hide  behind  execu- 
tive privilege  would  rescind  Weiland's 
order  and  release  him  posthaste  from 
the  State  Department,  while  restoring 
Otto  Otepka  to  his  deserved  and  respon- 
sible position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  evolves  that  the 
State  Department  hearings  for  Otepka 


have  been  delayed  an  additional  2- 
months'  period — until  mid-October  1965. 
This  dashes  hopes  that  high  authority, 
including  tne  President  if  necessary, 
would  clean  up  the  State  Department's 
security  mess.  Simultaneously,  mini- 
mal reading  of  part  2  of  "The  Otepka 
Case — I"  shows  that  security  abuses 
persist  in  the  State  Department. 

Since  when  does  this  Nation  punish 
the  truth  and  exonerate  a  man  who 
perjures  himself  under  oath,  with  addi- 
tional reward  of  a  high  and  responsible 
office? 

Since  when  does  the  Attorney  General 
affirm  clearance  by  a  special  personnel 
board  in  face  of  additional  evidence  that 
a  man  has  testified  under  oath  that  in 
the  critical  days  prior  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  he  had  seen  Castro  just  once 
when,  in  fact,  he  had  seen  him  six  times? 

Since  when  does  the  Department  of 
Justice  refuse  to  prosecute  a  man  like 
Weiland  who  has  committed  the  above, 
plus  refusing  to  state  his  alias  on  a  Fed- 
eral personnel  form? 

Since  when  do  we  engage  in  politics 
as  usual  with  a  dangerous  diplomatic 
battle  going  on  halfway  around  the 
world? 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Govern- 
ment employee  should  ever  again  be 
subjected  to  the  harassment  and  indig- 
nities suffered  by  Otto  Otepka — an3 
others — whose  only  error  was  belief  that 
national  interest  and  straightforward 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  this 
Congress  was  worth  while,  but  purging 
oneself  seems  to  be  the  custom  in  the 
entire  daisy  chain  of  State  Department 
officials  who  ganged  up  to  do  the  bidding 
of  those  in  charge  to  protect  less  worthy 
individuals,  or  even  an  ideal.  It  must 
be  the  Department  of  State  face-sav- 
ing technique.  Such  erroneous  actions 
include,  first,  unjust  demotion;  second, 
threats  of  assignment,  and  reassign- 
ment; third,  unjust  removal  of  official 
duties,  including  deprivation  of  files, 
secretarial  help  and  office  space;  fourth, 
tapping  of  telephone  lines  at  home  and 
at  the  State  Department;  fifth,  the  se- 
cret shadowing  of  guiltless  employees; 
sixth,  induced  ostracism  by  fellow  em- 
ployees ordered  not  to  associate  with 
Otepka;  seventh,  specific  prohibition 
against  communicating  with  the  other 
body's  Internal  Security  Subcommittee; 
and,  eighth,  malicious  use  of  administra- 
tive processes  in  bringing  false  charges 
against  an  employee  attempting  to  carry 
out  his  duties,  and  making  these  charges 
public  in  order  to  damage  the  employee's 
reputation. 

If  the  administrative  branch  will  not 
act.  it  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress exercise  true  surveillance  and  over- 
sight, not  only  in  this  general  area,  but 
in  this  specific  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  Is  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Myra  Finkel.  of  the  greater  Wash- 
ington area,  whose  phone  niunber  and 
address  are  within  my  files,  and  whose 
permission  I  have  to  use  this  document 
which  supports  my  above  observations  in 
a  very  personal  way.  She  is  the  sister-in- 
law  of  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  in  Missouri,  who  is  also 
a  true  patriot  and  concerned  about  our 
ship  of  state.    I  think  the  expose  and 


arguments  are  revealing,  personal  and 
convincing.  I  commend  deep  and  intro- 
spective reflection  on  these  problems  to 
all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  act  appropriately  and  exercise  pru- 
dent judgment  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion now  available: 
Otto  Otepka  :  The  War  in  Vietnam  and  Yoti 

Some  people  In  this  country  have  a  fleeting 
memory  of  the  Otepka  case,  others  have  never 
heard  of  It,  and  still  others  In  Government, 
who  are  directly  involved,  wished  they'd  never 
heard  of  It.  The  August  Issue  of  Readers 
Digest  carried  the  story  "The  Ordeal  of  Otto 
Otepka."  How  many  Americans  realize  that 
the  ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka  Is  really  the  ordeal 
of  the  American  people?  When  the  State 
Department  bureaucrats  persecute  a  man  like 
Mr.  Otepka,  to  cover  up  their  own  Inadequa- 
cies, this  country  Is  faced  with  disasters  like 
China,  Cuba,  and  now  Vietnam. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Otepka 
case  when  my  Republican  precinct  chairman 
called  me.  She  said  "Myra,  I'm  offering  my 
resignation;  my  husband  Is  In  trouble  In  the 
State  Department,  and  I  don't  want  to  In- 
volve the  Republican  Party  In  my  personal 
problems."  Because  of  the  fine  work  she  had 
done,  Edith  Otepka  was  kept  on  as  precinct 
chairman.  However  our  local  Republican 
ofUceholders  from  the  county  chairman  to 
our  Republican  Congressman  have  done 
nothing  to  help  the  Otepkas.  Because  of  my 
friendship  with  Edith  my  Involvement  In  the 
case  became  a  personal  thing. 

In  the  summer  of  1963  Edith  and  Otto 
went  to  St.  Louis  to  enroll  their  daughter  in 
Washington  University.  The  State  Depart- 
ment brought  out  charges  shortly  after  they 
returned.  I  remember  wondering  if  I 
should  call  Mrs.  Otepka  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  to  help  them.  I  called 
their  neighbor,  to  see  If  they  had  returned 
home.  Marcla  said  "Yes,  they  were  home  and 
everything  looked  normal  over  there."  I  then 
called  Edith,  on  the  pretext  of  seeing  If  she 
had  contacted  my  brother-ln-law  in  St.  Louis. 
She  hadn't  had  time  to  reach  Barney,  but 
thanked  me  for  calling  and  offering  my  help. 

When  I  asked  what  the  case  Involved, 
Edith  replied,  write  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  and  request  No.  87265 — "The 
Case  of  William  Weiland."  This  is  how  with- 
out even  meeting  Otto,  I  came  to  read  over 
a  thousand  pages  of  Senate  Internal  Sub- 
committee hearings.  Maybe  it  was  just  a 
trick  of  fate  that  I  am  an  avid  reader  and 
also  wondered  what  really  happened  In  Cuba. 
Or  maybe,  as  Edith  feels,  because  of  her 
deep  religious  convictions,  It  was  the  will 
of  God.  After  reading  the  hearings,  I  came 
to  have  the  same  high  regard  for  Otto  that 
I  had  for  Edith.  To  this  day,  I  consider 
them  two  of  the  finest  people  I  have  ever 
known.  Anyone  who  reads  these  hearings 
or  the  new  hearings  on  "The  Otepka  Case," 
will  see  clearly  that  Otto  is  a  dedicated 
American,  whose  only  crime  was  telling  the 
truth  to  a  Senate  committee.  What  made 
this  such  a  crime  was  the  fact  that  his 
superiors  evaded  answering  some  questions 
and  told  downright  lies  in  reply  to  other 
questions. 

Almost  2  years  have  passed  since  the  State 
Department  brought  their  charges  against 
Otto  Otepka.  He  has  been  reported  fired, 
pending  his  appeal.  In  real  language  this 
means,  he  goes  to  work  every  day,  but  is 
only  given  routine  clerical  work  to  do. 
Meanwhile  the  Nation  feels  the  loss  of  a 
man  J.  Edgar  Hoover  once  called  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  knowledgeable  security  of- 
ficers in  the  history  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Only  a  man  who  knows  he  Is  right 
could  have  stood  the  harassment  meted  out 
by  the  "Foggy  Bottom"  bureaucrats.  Harass- 
ment Including  bugging  his  phone,  changing 
locks  on  his  safe  In  front  of  his  former  staff, 
and  transferring  or  punishing  those  who 
would  dare  to  testify  in  hla  behalf. 


Meanwhile  back  at  the  house,  there  have 
been  men  watching  the  family  with  binocu- 
lars from  a  car  parked  across  the  street.  Vio- 
lins and  strange  noise  played  through  their 
phone.  Even  I  got  calls  with  one  no  one  there 
when  I  picked  up  the  receiver.  My  "Mr.  No- 
body." as  Edith  and  I  came  to  call  him. 
started  ringing  me  up  after  I  wrote  a  letter 
in  Otto's  behalf  to  the  Washington  Star,  In 
November  1963  (see  enclosure).  After  I 
wrote  this  letter.  Edith  and  Otto  came  to  my 
home  to  thank  me,  this  was  the  first  time 
I  met  Otto  Otepka  face  to  face.  He  didn't 
Impress  me  as  a  mutilator  of  documents,  a 
conspirator,  or  a  man  who  would  exhibit 
conduct  unbefitting  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial. I  felt  my  opinion  of  the  hearings  and 
Otto  was  Justified.  Here  was  a  man  who 
clearly  had  the  best  Interest  of  our  country 
at  heart. 

Convinced  that  this  was  a  true  cause,  I 
began  discussing  the  case  with  my  family 
and  friends.  Few  were  sympathetic  or  under- 
stood the  facts  in  the  Otepka  case.  It  Is  up 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  ratify  a  declaration 
of  war,  yet  the  State  Department  Is  trying 
to  stop  its  officials  from  testifying  honestly 
before  this  same  Congress.  They  persecute 
Otto  for  telling  the  truth  and  for  trying 
to  defend  himself  and  protect  and  promote 
William  Wieland  and  John  Reilly.  who  gave 
evasive  and  false  testimony.  People  told  me 
I  would  get  in  trouble  defending  a  "right- 
winger,"  like  Otepka,  or  "I  was  saying  this 
because  I  was  a  Republican."  or  even  "I  was 
saying  that  because  Edith  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine."  The  pro-Rusk.  pro-State 
Department  press  had  done  a  great  job.  No 
one  realized  the  case  affected  the  security 
of  the  whole  country. 

Now  our  young  men  are  being  called  to 
fight  in  Vietnam,  and  it  touches  all  of  us. 
And  now  the  State  Department  has  cleared 
William  Wieland  and  sent  him  to  a  sensitive 
post  as  Consul  General  to  Canberra,  Austra- 
lia. Soon  we'll  be  getting  reports  about 
Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Chinese  Robin  Hood,  and 
the  savior  of  Vietnam.  Don't  be  surprised  if 
the  postmark  on  the  reports  are  Canberra. 
Australia.  Winston  Churchill  once  stated. 
"Peace  will  not  be  preserved  by  pious  senti- 
ments expressed  In  terms  of  platitudes,  or  by 
official  grimaces  and  diplomatic  correctl- 
tude." 

The  boys  who  give  their  lives  in  Vietnam, 
or  died  in  Korea  cannot  picket  the  State 
Department.  What  a  pity.  Because  of  the 
middle-aged  "weeds"  at  Foggy  Bottom,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  now  sending  "the  flower  of 
American  youth."  to  fight  and  perhaps  die 
in  Vietnam.  Let  us,  the  American  public, 
demand  that  the  mess  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment be  cleaned  up,  and  that  they  get  rid  of 
security  risks  instead  of  firing  loyal  security 
officers. 


notes,  etc.  Furthermore,  a  Department  oflQ- 
clal  has  Issued  an  order  forbidding  employees 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
without  obtaining  advance  clearance  from 
State.  It  Is  also  specified  In  the  order  that 
"this  Includes  contact  or  Interviews  with  any 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee." 
This  covers  a  lot  of  territory. 

Naturally,  the  Senators,  or  at  least  those 
Immediately  Involved,  are  up  In  arms.  And 
they  should  be.  For  the  order  to  the  em- 
ployees and  the  action  against  Mr.  Otepka 
could  serve  to  clamp  down  the  lid  on  Infor- 
mation from  the  State  Department  to  which 
the  Senate.  If  not  the  public,  should  have 
access.  If  this  is  what  Is  being  done,  every 
possible  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear 
to  stop  It. 

We  find  It  hard  to  believe,  however,  that 
Secretary  Rusk  would  condone  any  such  ac- 
tivity. It  runs  counter  to  his  nature,  and 
he  Is  too  sensible.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  good 
that  the  Senate  has  called  upon  him  to  tes- 
tify and  that  he  has  agreed  to  do  so.  The 
issue  comes  down  to  a  question  of  Just  what 
Mr.  Otepka  was  doing.  The  typewriter  rib- 
bons, the  used  carbon  paper,  and  the  rest 
should  tell  the  story. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  15,  19631 

The  Otepka  Case 
Your  editorial  on  "The  Otepka  Case"  leads 
me  to  believe  that  you,  like  most  of  the  un- 
informed American  public,  Just  don't  have 
all  the  facts.  Please  don't  think  I  am  saying 
this  to  criticize  your  very  fine  newspaper; 
my  criticism  Is  with  the  present  White  House 
policy  of  withholding  news,  slanting  news, 
and,  in  general,  trying  to  control  what  \ised 
to  be  the  free  press. 

Has  anyone  really  reported  what  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  Castro  takeover  In  Cuba 
or  why  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  was  such  a 
dismal  failure  or  where  the  American  forces 
were  while  the  Communists  built  the  Berlin 
Wall?  Or  doesn't  the  American  public  have 
a  need  to  know? 

Fortunately,  in  "The  Otepka  Case"  there 
Is  a  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  report 
on  the  subconunlttee  hearing.  It  Is  titled, 
"Committee  Print,  State  Department  Secu- 
rity, Case  of  William  Wieland,  New  Passport 
Regulations,  the  Office  of  Security,  No.  87265. 
87th  Congress."  Having  read  this  report,  I 
would  advise  you  to  get  a  copy  If  they  are 
still  available.  Then  perhaps  you  will  see 
that  the  Issue  Is  not  Just  what  Mr.  Otepka 
was  doing,  but  what  a  fine  Job  he  and  others 
like  him  have  been  doing  for  many  years  and 
what  the  State  Department  Is  now  trying  to 
do  to  him,  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  American 

public. 

Myra  Finkel. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star) 
Otepka  Case 

The  showdown  which  Is  shaping  up  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  or  rather  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  Is  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  For  the  Issues  are  of  highest 
Importance. 

What  Is  Involved  here  Is  a  seeming  collision 
between  the  undoubted  right  of  the  State 
Department  to  maintain  proper  security  pro- 
cedures within  the  Department  and  the 
equally  undeniable  right  of  the  Senate  (and 
the  public)  to  know  whether  sloppy  State 
Department  procedures  have  been  endanger- 
ing national  security. 

The  Department  has  preferred  charges 
which  could  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  Otto  F. 
Otepka.  chief  of  State's  security  evaluations 
division.  These  charges  were  developed  after 
such  spy-thrlllcr  techniques  as  searching  Mr. 
Otepka's  "burn  basket,"  reading  the  Imprint 
on  his  carbon  paper,  deciphering  used  type- 
writer ribbons,   patching   together   torn   up 


PROPOSED  PURCHASE  OF  NAVAL 
VESSELS  ABROAD 


of  two  stern-ramp  flshing  trawlers  from 
Communist  Poland. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  proposals 
of  this  kind,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  shipbuild- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  de- 
pressed industiy.  I  understand  that  18 
private  yards  have  closed  down  during 
the  past  10  years.  We  also  are  scheduled 
to  close  two  Government  yards  in  Brook- 
lyn and  New  Hampshire. 

We  in  the  Government  should  be  con- 
sidering proposals  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote our  domestic  shipbuilding  indus- 
try—not proposals  that  will  further  de- 
press it.  But  what  is  the  situation  today? 
First,  the  DOD  is  talking  about  build- 
ing navy  vessels  in  Great  Britain. 

Second,  the  Maritime  Administration 
is  talking  about  building  subsidized 
lines  in  foreign  yards,  and  now,  third, 
we  learn  of  a  proposal  to  build  fishing 
vessels  in  Poland. 

We  are  conducting  hearings  on  No.  1 ; 
No.   2   is  prohibited  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  third  item  can  be 
accomplished  now  without  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.    Therefore. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  appro- 
priate conunittees  of  the  Congress  sched- 
ule hearings  on  the  acquisition  of  fishing 
trawlers  from  Communist  Poland  by  the 
Interior  Department  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable.    I  believe  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  want  to  know  more  about 
the  proposal.     We  should  know  more 
about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
economic  situation  within  our  domestic 
ship    construction    industry,    so    I    am 
deeply   hopeful   hearings   can   soon   be 
scheduled.    To  this  end,  I  am  now  con- 
sidering the  preparation  of  legislation  to 
prohibit    the    construction    of    flshing 
trawlers  in  Poland  by  the  Interior  De- 
F>artment. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
there  is  always  something  meritorious 
about  every  proposal,  and  I  know  the 
Interior  Department  would  not  make  a 
suggestion  without  justification.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  on 
many  occasions;  I  know  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  is  dedicated  to  our 
domestic  fisheries.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  we  should  be  given  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  know  all  the  facts  on  any  pro- 
posal that  may  be  harmful  to  one  of 
our  industries  while  it  helps  an  industry 
in  a  Communist  nation. 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  consider- 
ing the  purchase  of  some  $50  million 
worth  of  Navy  vessels  from  Great  Britain. 

Our  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  now  holding  hearings  on  a  number  of 
bills  proposed  to  prohibit  Navy  vessel 
purchases  in  Great  Britain. 

During  one  of  these  hearings,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  learned  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  now  considering  the  purchase 


ABOLITION    OF    THE    HOUSE    COM- 
MITTEE   ON     UN-AMERICAN     AC- 

TivrriES 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  I,  with  28  of  my  colleagues, 
voted  against  appropriations  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee I  voted  the  way  I  did  with  the  con- 
viction I  was  speaking  for  many,  many 
Americans. 
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I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  to  read 
the  following  resolution  passed  at  the 
New  York  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  as  follows: 

The  New  York  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  meeting  In  Its  166th  ses- 
sion at  the  University  of  Bridgeport,  Conn- 
June  16-20,  1965,  expresses  Its  belief  that  we 
must  maintain  our  civil  liberties  in  order  to 
work  for  civil  rights  and  for  peace.  We, 
therefore,  call  for  (a)  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee; 
(b)  the  repeal  of  the  McCarran  Act. 


A  FEDERALLY  SPONSORED  RE- 
SEARCH STUDY  FOR  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  9200,  introduced  June  17  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Congress- 
man Henry  Reuss,  establishing  a  2-year 
$20  million  federally  sponsored  research 
study  for  the  development  of  mass 
transit. 

I  do  this  because  I  strongly  endorse 
these  efforts  for  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  solving  intraurban  ground  transpor- 
tation, within  city  areas,  such  as  the 
Milwaukee  urban  complex.  Such  a 
study  must  not  be  confined  to  arbitrary 
city  boundaries,  but  to  be  effective  must 
Include  all  nearby  communities  which 
are  interlocking  in  activity,  interests  and 
culture.  The  cities  of  Kenosha  and 
Racine  which  are  within  the  First  Dis- 
trict I  represent  meet  these  criteria  in 
conjunction  with  the  Greater  Metropoli- 
tan Milwaukee  area. 

It  is  accurately  acknowledged  that 
private  industry  cannot  shoulder  the 
burdensome  task  of  seeking  solution  to 
developing  new  modes  of  urban  trans- 
port. 

To  date,  moneys  for  intracity  travel 
research  have  been  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  funds  allocated  for  research 
involving  space,  land  and  water  trans- 
portation. 

The  Federal  Government  should,  in 
my  estimation,  sponsor  a  study  program 
to  develop  a  new  and  faster  type  of 
transit  within  city  areas.  Such  a  proj- 
ect, carried  out,  would  lessen  the 
stranglehold  of  traffic  on  urban  areas 
and  curb  the  deadly  overcrowding  of  our 
roads  and  highways. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  Washington  Daily  News,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  operator 
of  the  so-called  poverty  program,  has 


made  a  grant  of  $86,541  to  the  Associa- 
tion, whatever  it  is  called,  of  Mayors  of 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  the  mayors  of  the  United 
States  in  June  of  this  year  charged  the 
OEO  poverty  officials  with  fostering  class 
struggle  and  creating  tensions  among  the 
urban  poor. 

What  in  the  world  is  the  OEO  doing 
dishmg  out  $86,541  for  a  conference  of 
the  mayors  of  the  United  States?  Are 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  so  bank- 
rupt they  cannot  finance  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  poverty?  What  is 
this — an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  OEO 
to  use  poverty  funds  to  buy  off  the 
criticism  of  the  mayors  of  the  United 
States? 

THE    SALE    OF    THREE    TRANSMIT- 
TERS TO  INDONESIA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BRITISH-AMERICAN    COOPERATION    IN   INDONESIA, 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
United  Kingdom  Foreign  Secretary 
Michael  Stewart  is  quoted  as  saying  the 
British  Government  would  deplore  the 
pending  sale  of  radio  transmitters  to 
Indonesia  by  the  American  firm  of  Philco, 
which  applied  for  export  approval. 

In  view  of  Sukarno's  comments  telling 
the  United  States  its  economic  aid  was 
not  welcomed,  and  the  recent  anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations  telling  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  go  home  upon  his  arrival 
in  Indonesia,  this  proposed  sale  should 
be  reviewed.  The  British  have  a  good 
point,  and  I  agree  with  them  that  the 
sale  should  not  go  through. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
another  reason  for  the  stoppage  of  this 
sale  lies  in  Britain's  difficulties  protecting 
Malaysia  from  Sukarno's  army.  The 
United  States  should  do  everything  to 
cooperate  with  the  British  problems  con- 
cerning Malaysia. 

And  the  British  should  cooperate  with 
the  problems  this  Nation  is  facing  in 
Vietnam,  where  over  half  of  the  free 
world  ships  calling  in  Vietcong  ports  fly 
the  British  flag.  British  flag-ships  which 
hauled  goods  for  Hanoi  from  January 
through  June  of  this  year  numbered  44 
voyages  in  support  of  the  Vietcong. 
Some  of  these  calls  were  made  in  direct 
trade  routes  between  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam.  British  shipping  into  Cuba  has 
been  persistent  since  Castro  came  to 
power,  and  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  well-being  of  communism  on 
that  island. 

The  American  people  are  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  British  trade  with  the  Reds. 
Closer  cooperation  is  needed,  not  re- 
prisals. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  interest  a  headline  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  which 
said.  "The  Voting  Rights  Bill  Was  Passed 
After  GOP  Attack."  Well,  it  seems  to 
me  the  correct  situation  should  have 
been,  "Voting  Rights  Bill  Passed  After 
Democratic  Retreat."  It  was  quite  in- 
teresting to  see  the  strange  coalition  that 
took  place  yesterday  when  we  passed 
this  watered  down  version  of  the  voting 
rights  bill.  I  would  hope  the  Washing- 
ton Post  would  correct  their  headline 
and  make  it  more  accurate. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  HIKER  MONU- 
MENT: SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  pres- 
ent and  participate  in  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  Hiker  monument,  com- 
memorating the  service  of  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans,  on  Saturday, 
July  24. 

The  monument  is  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Memorial  Drive,  leading  into 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Although  the 
weather  was  uncomfortable,  with  high 
humidity  and  intense  heat,  a  remark- 
ably large  crowd  of  Spanish-American 
War  veterans,  their  relatives,  and  f  riend.s 
gathered  at  the  spot  for  the  ceremonies. 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  con- 
cert by  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  and  presen- 
tation of  the  colors  by  a  military  joint 
color  guard.  The  invocation  and  bene- 
diction were  by  Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Com- 
mett,  U.S.  Army  Chaplain. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver  read  a  message  from  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  there  were  introduc- 
tions of  guests  by  James  H.  McElroy. 
adjutant  general  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  Sam  Black,  comman- 
der in  chief  of  that  organization. 

The  major  addresses  of  the  day  were 
delivered  by  three  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  In  the  order  in  which  they 
spoke,  they  were  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
BORouGH,  the  Honorable  W.  J.  Bryan 
DoRN,  and  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  the  President's  message  of  greet- 
ing, and  the  remarks  of  Senator  Yar- 
borough  and  Representatives  Dorn  and 
O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

The  President's  Hiker  Monument  Dedica- 
tion Message  of  Greeting 

I  am  most  pleased  to  have  these  words  be- 
come part  of  your  dedication  today  of  the 
Hiker  statue  on  Memorial  Avenue.  I  know 
that  this  is  a  proud  moment  because  the 
legendary  hiker  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  will  always  exemplify  the  indomitable 
spirit  and  the  great  deeds  of  men.  who  67 
years  ago  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  we 


had  the  power  and  determination  to  protect 
our  interests  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Your  fellow-Americans  never  will  forget 
you,  everyone  of  you  a  voltinteer. 

These  nearly  seven  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
turj'  have  proved  that  the  war  victories  of 
the  young  volunteers  of  1898  were  only  a 
beginning  to  tremendous  peacetime  achieve- 
ments that  have  helped  to  advance  our  Na- 
tion to  the  forefront  of  the  entire  free  world. 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  point  to  any  seg- 
ment of  our  expanding  national  economy 
that  has  not  been  enriched  by  the  peacetime 
contributions  of  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans— business.  Industry,  Government,  edu- 
cation, religion,  national  and  community  af- 
fairs— all  have  felt  your  contributions  as  you 
have  grown  toward  the  wisdom  and  the  ma- 
turity of  senior  citizenship. 

Thus,  on  this  day  of  dedication,  It  Is  heart- 
warming to  note  that  yours  has  been  a  spe- 
cially forged  strength  of  steady  responsibility 
to  America's  greatness,  and  the  support  of 
freedom  In  this  divided  world.  We  need  your 
continuing  faith  in  the  ideals  of  America. 


Remarks  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  at 
THE  Dedication  Ceremonies  of  the  Hiker 
Monument,  July  24,  1965 
The  Spanish-American  War  was  our  first 
completely  overseas  war.     Unlike  all  our  for- 
mer wars,  no  part  of  It  was  fought  on  U.S. 
soil  or  the  soil  of  any  adjoining  nation.    All 
men    and    supplies    had    to    be    transported 
overseas  by  water,  for  combat  on  foreign  soil. 
It  was  the  last  man  and  mule-power  war. 
There  were  no  trucks,  tanks,  automobiles,  or 
airplanes.     There  were  no  Infantry  transport 
vehicles   on   land   whatsoever,   only   ambu- 
lances for  the  wounded. 

Men  still  walked  to  war  as  they  did  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharoahs,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Napoleon.  Not  even  the 
cavalry  could  maneuver  in  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine  terrain. 

There  were  no  walkie-talkies.  Man  fought 
on  his  own.  Tliere  were  no  sulfa  drugs  or 
pcncillln;  no  immunization  against  tjrphold 
and  yellow  fever.  Men  fought  on  foot,  and 
died  from  Infection  and  disease. 

The  war  brought  recognition  that  America 
was  both  a  world  power  and  a  naval  power. 
It  brought  us  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  50th  State, 
Hawaii.  It  gave  us  a  special  status  In  the 
Philippines,  It  carried  the  flag  from  the 
shores  of  North  America  tx)  the  beaches  of 
.\sia,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  Spanish-American  War  was  our  notice 
to  the  world  that  no  hostile  non-American 
foreign  power  would  be  able  to  find  lodgment 
in  the  Caribbean.  We  reemployed  that  posi- 
tion In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  and 
restated  It  In  1965. 

The  Spanish- American  War  changed  Amer- 
ican horizons  from  America  to  the  wide 
world.  You  few  thousands  did  that  alone 
in  the  Jungle,  In  heat.  In  sickness,  In  hard- 
ships. You  did  it  by  your  stout  hearts  and 
brave  souls  and  we  honor  you  for  It  still. 
You  living  siirvivors  are  here  today  to  see  the 
great  Influence  on  history  of  the  deeds  you 
wrought.  The  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  are  greater  than 
;iJiy  monuments  of  marble.  Not  even  the 
gold-covered  Ivory  statue  of  the  Pallas 
Athene  In  the  Parthenon  of  ancient  Athens 
<"an  equal  your  glory.  Your  deeds  cause  Old 
Glory  to  wave  over  more  than  half  the  globe. 
The  Pacific  conunand  In  Hawaii  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  alone  82  million  square  miles 
of  land  and  water,  over  42  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

You  few  thousand  hikers  carried  the  flag 
.so  far  that  It  has  taken  the  entire  Nation  and 
over  194  million  people  to  hold  It  there  today. 
It  has  been  carried  no  farther. 


Remarks  by  Representative  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn,  at  the  Dedication 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hikeb  Monument, 
July  24,  1965 

National  Commander  Black,  Congressman 
O'Hara,  Senator  Yarborough,  Congressman 
Zablocki,  past  national  commanders,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  a  great  honor  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  monument  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans.  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  your  monument  stand  on  Me- 
morial Avenue  between  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  Its  honored  dead  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

I  commend  you  for  gathering  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  pay  homage  to  your 
deceased  comrades  and  honor  our  gallant 
countrymen  who  wrote  another  chapter  in 
American  history — a  great  chapter  In  the 
fiery  crucible  of  combat. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  my  fellow 
members  on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  espe- 
cially a  warm,  personal  greeting  from  Chair- 
man Olin  Teague.  Congressman  Teague  Is 
one  of  the  truly  great  Congressmen  of  all 
time,  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  devoted  to  all  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  and  thank  Colonel  Leonard 
and  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  for  arranging 
this  splendid  program  and  for  your  partici- 
pation In  making  it  a  memorable  success. 

The  Spanish-American  War,  as  Senator 
Yarborough  has  so  ably  and  eloquently  por- 
trayed, was  the  launching  of  this  Nation 
as  a  great  world  power.  Prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  United  States  exerted 
little  Infiuence  In  Europe  and  virtually  none 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific.  With  victory 
over  Spain  and  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Cuba,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  emerged  as  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  In  Europe,  in  the  Pacific,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  Navy  ranked  fifth  or  sixth  In  the  world 
when  war  was  declared  with  Spain.  A  few 
short  years  later,  our  Navy  was  second  in 
the  world.  Today  the  United  States  Is  the 
unchallenged  master  of  the  seven  seas  of 
the  world.  We  are  patrolling  those  seas  for 
peace,  for  security,  for  commerce,  and  for 
travel.  You  launched  the  United  States  on 
that  course  and  today  we  are  the  hope  of 
freedom;  we  are  the  arsenal  of  Democracy 
and  the  heart  and  core  of  the  free  world. 
You  created  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  and  had 
it  not  been  for  that  beginning  you  launched, 
I  shudder  to  think  of  where  freedom  and 
individual  liberty  would  be  in  the  world 
today. 

Our  country  Is,  without  question,  the  hope 
of  those  who  believe  In  liberty  and  Justice, 
throughout  the  entire  world.  The  United 
States  Is  the  umbrella  of  the  free  world. 

I  cannot  think  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  without  thinking  of  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Leonard  Wood,  the  MacArthurs,  William  Jen- 
ings  Bryan,  and  other  great  national  lead- 
ers who  captivated  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people.  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his 
Rough  Riders  became  a  byword.  Roosevelt, 
later  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
recognized  as  the  President  of  a  new  dynamic 
Nation — powerful  and  Influential  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  And  among  these  great 
leaders  who  served  In  the  Spanish-American 
War  is  our  own  distinguished  dean.  In  years, 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  a  man 
whom  we  revere,  love,  and  honor.  I  am  so 
glad  that  Congressman  O'Haea  could  be  here 
today  as  the  only  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
eran presently  serving  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Governor  O'Hara,  I  am  pleased  to  sit  with 
you  and  with  your  comrades  of  former  years 
and  your  colleagues  from  Congress  today. 

The  Spanish-American  War  has  been  re- 
ferred  to   as   a   war   of   mud.   Jungles,   and 


disease.  It  was,  compao-atlvely  speaking,  a 
little  war,  but  an  important  war  and  one 
which  had  far-reaching  consequences.  We 
are  In  a  nasty  little  war  In  southeast  Asia 
today.  They  have  quagmires  and  mud,  Jun- 
gles and  disease  In  South  Vietnam;  but  It  Is 
a  war  to  prevent  a  big  war.  It  Is  a  war 
against  colonialism  and  Chinese-Russian 
colonialist  aggression.  We  are  in  southeast 
Asia  to  prevent  a  big  war.  We  are  fighting 
for  peace;  we  are  fighting  to  prevent  world 
war  III. 

The  Spanish-American  War  and  you  men 
who  fought  In  It  projected  America  for  the 
first  time  Into  the  Pacific.  The  average 
American,  up  until  the  Spanish-American 
War,  knew  very  little  about  the  Pacific.  The 
Pacific  was  as  far  away  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can of  that  day  as  the  Moon  or  Mars  In  this 
age  of  astronautics.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
eyes  of  America  were  glued  upon  that  pe- 
ninsula on  the  great  Afro-Eurasian  land 
mass — Europe.  We  thought  In  terms  of 
Western  Europe.  Our  culture  was  largely 
European.  The  Spanish-American  War 
taught  this  Nation  the  Importance  of  the 
vast  lands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  sinister, 
latent  power  of  Asia,  the  land  of  Genghis 
Khan  and  the  Mongol  dynasties. 

Yes,  we  are  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  to- 
day against  aggression  and  oppression  the 
same  as  you  veterans  of  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  fought  against  Injustice  and  colo- 
nialism In  1898.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Isolationists  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  period  were  the  so-called  conservatives 
of  that  day  and  time,  while  those  who  were 
motivated  by  a  strong  desire  to  liberate  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  were  the  moralists,  ideal- 
ists and  the  great  liberals  of  that  day.  Who 
are  the  Isolationists  of  today?  Who  are  those 
who  would  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia? 
Who  would  abandon  our  commitments? 
Who  would  abandon  Justice,  decency,  and 
honor  and  fall  back  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  leaving  the  Philippines  and 
possibly  Haweill  open  to  attack  and  con- 
quest at  the  hands  of  a  ruthless,  sinister 
aggressor?  We  are  fighting  a  war  of  libera- 
tion today.  We  are  In  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause an  aggression  has  been  committed. 
We  are  fighting  to  liberate  South  Vietnam 
from  the  aggressor;  from  terrorism,  from 
subjugation  and  exploitation  by  the  Com- 
munist colonialist  aggressor.  We  need  to  be 
united  behind  our  Commander  In  Chief  as 
never  before — liberals,  moderates  and  con- 
servatives, north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  southeast  Asia  Is 
Important  to  the  survival  of  freedom.  Its 
vast  resources  and  manpower  are  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  freedom.  We  must  pre- 
vent this  key  area  of  the  world  from  being 
exploited  by  the  Communist  colonialists  and 
used  for  further  conquest  and  further  ag- 
gression. 

Commodore  Perry,  in  speaking  before  the 
National  Geographic  Society  in  New  York 
in  1856  predicted  that  some  day  the  forces 
of  freedom — the  forces  of  the  West — would 
meet  head  on  in  southeast  Asia  that  totali- 
tarian aggressor  seeking  to  enslave  the  en- 
tire world.  Perry  warned  civilization  at  that 
time  against  the  day  when  all  of  Etirasia 
might  become  united  under  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government,  pledged  to  conquer,  ter- 
rorize and  subjugate  the  entire  world.  I 
believe  that  battle  is  taking  place  In  south- 
east Asia  today. 

My  distinguished  and  able  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Clement  Zablocki,  who  Is  with 
us  here  today.  Is  serving  the  cause  of  freedom 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Is  familiar  with  the  sinister  de- 
signs of  the  aggressor  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  Nation  can  be  proud  that  men  of  the 
devotion  and  dedication  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  are  aware  of  these  Communist 
designs  and  are  supporting  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
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In  his  determination  to  halt  the  aggressor 
In  southeast  Asia. 

Congressman  O'Hara  Is  a  member  of  that 
great  committee,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  my  colleagues  here  In  supporting 
President  Johnson  In  his  determination  not 
to  withdraw  and  not  to  abandon  the  forces 
of  freedom  in  that  key.  vital  area  of  the 
world.  We  will  stop  aggression — aggression 
by  infiltration,  subversion,  terrorism  and 
termite  tactics.  We  are  not  going  to  with- 
draw until  the  Invader  returns  to  his  own 
land.  We  are  Just  as  determined  today  as 
you  men  and  women  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  We  will  persevere  until  victory. 
We  need  today  the  same  patriotism,  unity 
and  determination  that  motivated  you  men 
and  women  two  generations  ago.  When  the 
Spanish-American  War  broke  out,  10  times 
more  men  voUmteered  than  the  camps, 
training  areas,  and  forts  of  this  Nation  could 
accommodate.  We  did  not  go  Into  that  war 
Just  to  defend  the  United  States.  We  went 
Into  that  war  to  liberate  Cuba  and  to  liber- 
ate  the  Philippines.  America  was  stirred  up 
about  evil,  exploitation  and  dictatorship 

Who  are  the  colonialists  of  today?  Our 
men  In  South  Vietnam  are  fighting  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communist  colonialist  aggres- 
sion. These  evil  forces  who  are  seeking  to 
eliminate  from  the  world  the  last  sparks  of 
freedom.  Independence,  Justice  and  decency 
among  nations. 

Mr.  Commander.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  expressing  the  hope  that  some 
day  Cuba  will  be  liberated  from  the  Com- 
munist aggressor.  Cuba,  the  Formosa  of  the 
Atlantic — this  strategic  island  that  stands 
between  North  America  and  South  America. 
This  Island  which  guards  the  windward 
passages  and  the  approaches  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  do  hope  that  this  Island  you  men 
so  gallantly  liberated  In  1898  will  again  be- 
come free  and  Independent. 

President  Johnson  moved  our  troops  Into 
Santo  Domingo  because  we  cannot  tolerate 
another  Communist  Cuba.  We  cannot  afford 
In  the  Western  World  another  nation  under 
the  domination  of  the  Imperialist  Red 
Chinese -Russian  Communist  aggressors.  We 
must  face  aggression  wherever  It  rears  its 
ugly  head.  In  southeast  Asia,  on  the  road 
to  Berlin.  In  Santo  Domingo  and  all  over 
the  world.  We  must  stand  firm  for  freedom 
and  against  colonialist  aggression  now.  To- 
morrow would  be  too  late. 

Should  we  stand  firm  and  defeat  the  Com- 
munist aggressor,  future  generations  will 
stand  up  and  pay  tribute  to  our  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  freedom.  We  must  succeed 
In  our  determination  that  liberty  shall  not 
be  extinguished  from  this  earth. 

Yes.  I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  be  with 
you  today  to  help  you  dedicate  this  monu- 
ment to  gallantry,  to  sacrifice,  to  freedom, 
to  the  liberation  of  a  great  people  from  the 
shackles  and  bonds  of  colonlall-sm.  This 
monument  Is  dedicated  to  you  and  to  your 
comrades  who  have  passed  on.  It  Is  dedi- 
cated to  those  5.000  who  sleep  over  here  in 
Arlington.  In  their  memory  let  us  remain 
strong  in  mind  and  body  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  those  principles  and 
ideals  for  which  they  fought. 

This  monument  will  forever  remind  the 
future  citizens  of  our  Nation  that  the 
Spanish-American  War  was  the  beginning 
of  our  two-ocean  navy,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  a  United  States  of  America  as  a  world 
power. 

May  we  continue  as  a  Nation  rich  In  char- 
acter, high  in  Ideals,  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  Justice,  brotherhood,  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  The  American  people 
and  their  representatives  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  not  forgotten,  nor  will  they  ever  forget 
your  contribution  to  this  great  Nation.  May 
our  covmtry  forever  be  the  home  of  the  free 
and  the  land  of  the  brave. 


Remarks  by  Reprxsentative  Baeratt  O'Hara 
AT    THE    Dedication    Ceremonies    of    the 
Hiker  Monument.  July  24.  1965 
We  have  waited  long  for  this  day. 
Ten  thousand  seven  hundred   thirty-nine 
of  our  comrades,  the  casualties  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Spanish-American  War  period, 
now  may  sleep  in  peace.     No  longer  are  they 
forgotten  in  the  capital  city  of  their  country. 
At  long,  long  last  there  has  been  erected 
here  a  monument  in  their  memory,  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  service  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors,  all  volunteers,  who 
started  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
road  to  world  power  and  changed  the  course 
of  history. 

Today  we  are  gathered  here  to  dedicate 
that  monument.  The  monument  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans and  the  ground  on  which  It  rests  has 
been  provided  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  according  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Gathered  here  on  this  day  in  history  are 
the  commander  In  chief,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, and  5  of  the  11  surviving  past  com- 
manders in  chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  with  the  president  general  of  the 
auxiliary,  and  none  is  young  in  years.  The 
period  of  the  hostilities  in  which  we  faced 
and  conquered  the  enemy  was  from  April  21. 
1898  to  July  4.  1902.  You  could  scarcely 
expect  much  youth  except  in  spirit  among 
veterans  whose  war  ended  63  years  ago  this 
month. 

The  Spanish -American  War  covers  a  period 
of  approximately  46  months,  from  late  April 
1898  to  July  1902.  It  Includes,  first  the 
period  of  the  fighting  with  Spain  by  sea 
and  by  land,  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
second,  the  period  of  Aguinaldo's  Insurrec- 
tion in  the  Philippines  and  the  engagement 
of  our  forces  in  its  suppression,  and.  third, 
the  period  of  the  Boxer  trouble  In  China  and 
the  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Imprisoned 
and  imperiled  legations  at  Pelplng  by  2,000 
American  soldiers  as  part  of  an  international 
army. 

All  told,  the  loss  of  American  lives  was 
10.637.  of  which  6.472  came  during  the  hos- 
tilities with  Spain.  4.165  during  the  hos- 
tilities with  Aguinaldo  and  102  in  the  fight- 
ing in  China  and  In  and  around  Pelplng. 

Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness  were  two 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Union  loss  In  deaths  at  Gettysburg  was 
3,155,  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  2,246. 
a  total  of  6.401  In  these  two  battles  In  the 
War  of  the  States  In  which  some  200.000 
Union  forces  were  engaged.  The  battle  cas- 
ualitles  in  the  war  with  Spain  were  larger 
In  the  number  of  persons  killed  In  compari- 
son with  the  number  of  troops  engaged. 

Because  of  unsanitary  conditions  of  camps 
In  this  country  and  the  conditions  of  fight- 
ing in  the  tropics  with  scant  medical  sup- 
plies and  attention,  over  5.000  deaths  In  the 
hostilities  with  Spain  came  from  disease. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  498  who  were  killed 
In  action,  and  202  others  who  died  from  bat- 
tle wounds,  a  total  of  700. 

In  the  Philippines.  2,572  died  from  disease 
and  1,004  were  killed  In  battle  or  later  died 
from  battle  wounds. 

Considering  the  number  of  troops  engaged 
this  Is  a  much  higher  battle  death  rate  than 
at  either  Gettysburg  or  the  Wilderness. 

Here  are  the  figures  as  furnished  me  by  the 
history  section  at  the  Pentagon: 

During  the  period  of  hostilities  in  Spain 

Killed  in  action 498 

Died  of  battle  wounds 202 


Period  of  Philippine  Insurrection 

Killed    m    action 777 

Died  of  battle  wounds 227 


Total   battle   casualties 700 

Died  of  disease 5,423 

Miscellaneous    causes 349 


Total   battle   deaths.— _..  1,004 

Died  of  disease 2,572 

Miscellaneous    causes 589 


Total   deaths 4, 165 

Wounds  not  mortal 2.911 

China  Relief  Expedition 

Killed    In    action 33 

Died  of  wounds 18 

Died  of  disease 47 

Other  causes 4 


Total  deaths. 


102 


Total   deaths 6,472 

Wounds  not  mortal 2.974 


It  Is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  the  children 
of  future  generations,  as  they  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  view  the  monument  that  today 
we  dedicate,  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  to  our  country  and 
the  world  of  the  war  with  Spain  than  tlie 
understanding  of  the  present  generation. 

Unfortunately,  with  this  generation  the 
war  with  Spain  if  not  exactly  the  forgotten 
war  is  the  war  passed  over  and  belittled. 
This  Is  Ironical  since  It  was  the  forces  gen- 
erated by  the  war  with  Spain  that  gave  such 
a  thrust  to  our  economy  and  elevation  of 
our  power  that  in  the  dynamic  events  of 
the  dawning  20th  century  the  war  that  was 
the  genesis  of  It  all  was  forgotten. 

When  w.ir  with  Spain  was  declared  in  the 
spring  of  1898.  the  United  States  was  a 
str,3nger  to  the  Pacific  except  as  our  trading 
ships  carried  on  a  limited  commerce.  On 
July  7.  1898.  Hawaii  was  made  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  this  came  about  be- 
cause its  strategic  importance  as  a  naval 
base  was  emphasized  by  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  Whether  In  time  events  would 
have  operated  to  bring  Hawaii  Into  the  union 
is  not  Improbable,  nor  Is  It  certain  such 
would  have  come  to  pass. 

So  In  all  fairness  the  great  and  proud  State 
of  Hawaii  must  be  credited  to  the  war  with 
Spain,  as  also  certainly  the  unincorporated 
territory  of  Guam,  our  most  farflung  part 
of  America,  nestled  deep  In  the  Pacific,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving  over  Its  terrain. 

The  story  of  the  Philippines  and  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  two  nations  in  war  and 
In  peace  is  a  classic  In  reciprocal  interna- 
tional relationships  that  are  enduring  be- 
cause the  ties  that  bind  are  the  fabric  of 
the  hearts  as  well  as  of  the  minds  of  the 
Ijeoples  of  the  two  nations. 

Forever  Is  It  to  our  credit  that  we  kept 
our  word  with  the  Philippines.  There  was 
liO  violation  of  our  oath.  When  they  had 
been  made  ready  the  United  States  gave  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  that  to  which 
by  our  standards  of  morality  they  were  en- 
titled— full  independence,  complete  sover- 
eignty. 

But  for  the  war  with  Spain.  It  Is  most 
unlikely  that  the  Philippines  ever  would 
have  come  within  our  zone  of  Interest  and 
concern.  Without  the  war  with  Spain  our 
national  horizons  still  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  land  In  our  United  States  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 

What  we  are  today,  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  of  freedom,  our  fearsome 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  the  peace 
of  all  mankind,  can  be  traced  In  Its  begin- 
nings to  the  war  with  Spain.  It  Is  right 
that  upon  this  we  should  contemplate  today 
as  we  dedicate  this,  the  first  moniunent  to 
the  Spanish -American  War  to  be  erected  In 
the  Capital  of  our  country. 

How  the  war  with  Spain  completely 
changed  the  American  vision  and  I  would  say 
the  American  mission  was  dramatically 
touched  upon  by  President  William  McKln- 
ley  In  his  address  at  Buffalo  on  September  5, 
1901.     Whether  he  spoke  with  the  prophecy 


of  one  about  to  pass  from  ovir  sight  I  cannot 
say.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  In  the 
last  public  utterance  of  President  William 
McKlnley  Just  1  day  before  his  assassina- 
tion he,  who  In  earlier  days  had  been  the 
champion  of  protection  over  free  trade,  pro- 
claimed that  In  the  changed  world  that  had 
come  reciprocal  treaties  were  In  order. 

"We  must  not  repose  In  fancied  security," 
he  said,  "that  we  can  forever  sell  everjrthlng 
and  buy  little  or  nothing.  Isolation  is  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable.  God  and  man 
have  linked  the  nations  together.  The  pe- 
riod of  excluslveness  Is  past." 

I  pause  here  to  voice  what  is  In  the  hearts 
of  all  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
war — a  deep  and  genuine  affection  for  the 
memory  of  the  President  to  whose  call  for 
volunteers  we  responded.  Never  has  our 
country  been  blessed  with  a  President  of 
deeper  religious  faith  or  with  one  who  In  his 
personal  relationships  more  fully  followed 
the  precepts  of  his  Master  as  he  understood 
them. 

He  had  been  shot  at  Buffalo.  Two  bullets 
had  penetrated  to  vital  spots.  The  President 
had  been  mortally  wounded  and  he  was  in 
pain.  His  assassin  had  been  knocked  down 
and  someone  had  struck  him  In  the  face. 

"Don't  let  them  hurt  him,"  the  President 
said. 

When  they  were  about  to  operate  and  Just 
before  the  administration  of  the  ether  his 
lips  moved  as  he  formed  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

As  the  end  neared  he  came  out  of  a  stupor. 
"It  Is  useless,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the 
physicians,  "I  think  we  ought  to  have 
prayer." 

So  passed  away  the  President  to  whose  call 
for  volunteers  67  years  ago  we  who  are  here 
today  at  the  dedication  of  this  monument 
responded. 

William  McKlnley  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  rival  nominees  for  the  Presidency, 
bitter  opponents  in  many  Issues,  were  united 
on  the  merit  and  the  morality  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  Bryan,  outstanding  pacifist 
whose  lecture  on  the  "Prince  of  Peace"  was 
to  move  great  multitudes  of  people,  enlisted 
as  a  private,  later  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  3rd  Nebraska  voltinteers. 

"This  Is  a  moment,"  he  said,  "when  all 
men  of  good  will  must  stand  ready  to  spill 
their  blood  If  need  be." 

The  American  people  entered  the  war  with 
Spain  as  a  crusade  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
freedom  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

"The  time  has  come  when  we  must  give 
more  than  vocal  support  to  our  enslaved 
brethren  on  that  unhappy  Island."  a  pacifist 
minister  preached  to  his  congregation.  The 
parlshiners  poured  out  of  church  singing 
"Hall  Columbia."  "When  the  Roll  Is  Called 
up  Yonder,"  and  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers." A  number  of  them  marched  In  a  body 
to  the  nearest  recruiting  office  and  enlisted. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  1898.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  Idealism  that  marked  our  country's 
march  to  meet  Its  destiny.  All  this  and  more 
Is  the  expression  of  this  monument  that 
today  we  dedicate. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRITZ 
LANHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  sadness  to  a  great  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss,  that  I  report  to  the  House  the 
death  of  the  honorable  Fritz  Garland 
Lanham.  who  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  this  Chamber  for  28  years. 

Fritz  Lanham  was  a  gentle  knight. 
He  was  eloquent  in  word  and  deed  and  in 


the  very  art  of  living.  His  bearing,  his 
demeanor,  his  instinctive  mode  of 
thought  bespoke  the  courtly  gentility  of 
an  age  when  politics  was  statesmanship 
and  mental  giants  walked  upon  the  land. 
Fritz  Lanham  is  to  me  the  embodiment 
of  that  much  overly  used  phrase,  "a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar."  In  solemn  truth, 
he  was  both.  The  gentle  manner  and  the 
never  failing  kindly  good  humor  with 
which  he  always  greeted  the  world  and 
his  fellow  man  were  matched  by  the 
scholarship  of  a  lifelong  student. 

The  son  of  Sam  W.  T.  Lanham,  who 
was  to  serve  in  the  Congress  and  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  Fritz  was  bom  in  Weath- 
erford  on  January  3,  1880.  His  family 
came  to  Washington  in  1883  where  his 
father  served  for  the  succeeding  10  years 
in  Congress.  Fritz  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Washington  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1897  from  Weatherford  College, 
an  institution  which  still  has  his  bache- 
lor's degree  framed  in  the  president's  of- 
fice. Later  he  attended  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Texas,  tak- 
ing a  law  degree  from  that  institution. 

Educated  in  the  classic  sense,  Fritz 
was  a  Greek  scholar.  During  one  semes- 
ter, he  taught  the  courses  in  Greek  at 
Weatherford  College.  While  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  his  scholar- 
ship and  popularity  led  his  fellow  stu- 
dents to  name  him  editor  of  the  Daily 
Texan.  It  was  during  that  time  that  he 
undertook  in  a  whimsical  mood  to  trans- 
late the  story  of  the  Trojan  Wars  into 
modern  and  humorous  English  verse. 
This  popular  compendium  was  published 
by  the  Ex-Students  Association  in  1927 
in  book  form. 

While  his  father  was  serving  in  the 
Congress,  Fritz  served  for  a  time  as  his 
father's  assistant.  Things  were  greatly 
different  then.  I  have  talked  with  Fritz 
about  the  pace  of  events  in  those  early 
times  and  have  been  amazed  by  the  dif- 
ferences which  existed.  People  did  not 
write  so  many  letters,  and  there  was  time 
for  a  Congressman  to  devote  his  energies 
and  efforts  to  real  scholarship.  Al- 
though the  elder  Lanham  served  a  con- 
gressional district  which  then  comprised 
almost  half  the  entire  State  of  Texas, 
Fritz  relates  that  there  would  be  maybe 
five  or  six  letters  dally  to  be  answered. 

He  was  in  every  sense  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar.  Schooled  in  the  classic  tra- 
dition, he  taught  Greek  and  translated 
it  into  the  idiom  of  modern  poetry. 

In  his  youth,  he  felt  the  magnetic  at- 
tractions of  two  conflicting  careers — the 
pulpit  and  the  legitimate  stage.  His 
abundant  talents  would  have  enriched 
either  medium.  Finally  choosing  state- 
craft, he  enriched  the  Nation.  The  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act,  the  flood  control  pro- 
gram, the  housing  and  patent  laws,  all 
bear  the  hallmark  of  his  careful  crafts- 
manship. 

Fritz  came  to  Congress  in  April  of  1919 
and  served  here  until  January  19,  1947. 
After  28  years  in  this  House,  a  period 
which  spanned  two  world  wars.  Fritz  vol- 
untarily retired,  not  seeking  reelection. 
While  in  Congress,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  chairman  of  the  old  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
and  as  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Patents  prior  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Always  devoted  to  his  native  State  and 
its  traditions,  Fritz  frequently  would  rise 
on  March  2  or  April  21  to  hold  the  House 
spellbound  by  his  accounts  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Mexico  and  the  Battle  of 
San  Jacinto. 

Fritz  Lanham  was  a  man  always 
grounded  in  the  noble  traditions  of  the 
past  but  in  tune  with  the  times,  and  he 
was  among  the  first  to  look  ahead  for 
solutions  to  problems  as  they  revealed 
themselves  in  our  economic  and  social 
structure. 

His  compassion  was  revealed  in  his 
sponsorship  of  bills  to  bring  about  emer- 
gency relief  for  the  unfortunates  who 
suffered  through  our  great  depression  of 
the  early  1930's,  and  in  providing  Federal 
assistance  to  the  blind.  The  Lanham 
Act  speeded  up  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals under  the  WPA  program,  and  pro- 
vided jobs  for  destitute  men. 

He  saw  the  storm  clouds  gathering  in 
the  late  1930*s  and  warned  his  colleagues 
of  the  madness  of  Hitler.  He  made 
speeches  from  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
1940  and  1941  calling  attention  to  the 
Nazi  Bund  meetings  being  held  around 
the  country,  and  expressed  his  concern 
over  this  fanatical  movement.  He  voted 
for  the  Draft  Extension  Act  Just  a  few 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  on  a  day 
when  this  body  passed  by  but  a  single 
vote  the  legislation  that  provided  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  defense  machine  that  led 
UR  to  victory  in  World  War  U. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  Fritz  Lanham 
was  among  the  first  to  push  for  a  greater 
naval  shipbuilding  program  and  more 
appropriations  for  defense.  He  was  a 
prime  leader  in  the  move  to  provide 
housing  for  defense  purposes,  at  sites 
where  armies  trained  and  defense  plants 
turned  out  the  tools  of  war.  In  1943, 
with  victory  still  2  years  away,  Fritz 
Lanham  looked  ahead  to  sponsor  bills 
providing  maternity  care  for  wives  of 
servicemen  and  to  establish  a  Veterans' 
Rehabilitation  Act.  He  wanted  the  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  a  grateful  Nation  to 
assist  returning  veterans  with  their  edu- 
cational, employment,  and  housing  prob- 
lems. History  records  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 

It  could  well  be  said  that  Fritz  Lan- 
ham helped  to  change  the  physical  land- 
scape of  our  Capital  City,  his  own  native 
Texas  and  many  other  States. 

Serving  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Commission  from  1924  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  construction  of  such 
public  buildings  as  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
House  Office  Building  for  the  Congress 
and  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  and  Mount  Vernon  Memorial 
Highway. 

The  public  buildings,  in  the  form  of 
veterans'  hospitals,  post  offices,  and  Fed- 
eral buildings  which  were  constructed  as 
a  result  of  legislation  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Lanham,  are  numerous. 
Throughout  the  country  the  people  con- 
tinue to  use  buildings  that  will  long 
stand  as  silent  memorials  to  the  care  and 
attention  Fritz  Lanham  gave  the  needs 
of  Texas. 
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He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  we  found 
our  own  lives  nicer  by  his  example. 

As  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  name  the 
new  Fort  Worth  Federal  Center  in  his 
honor. 

This  personal  feeling  for  those  trou- 
bled years  stayed  with  Fritz  Lanham  the 
man,  and  he  authored  bills  to  permit  the 
donation  of  cannons  used  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  to  many  cities  in  Texas. 
Those  cannons,  with  the  familiar  stack 
of  polished  cannonballs  near  at  hand, 
still  look  out  from  the  courthouse  lawns 
and  city  hall  squares  of  more  than  a 
dozen  Texas  cities. 

In  1943.  during  World  War  II.  one 
Member  of  Congress  attacked  then  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  with  the  claim  that  his 
sons  were  being  given  assignments  re- 
mote from  combat  zones.  Elliott  Roose- 
velt, at  the  time  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
command  of  an  air  reconnaissance  group 
in  North  Africa  sent  a  letter  to  Fritz,  who 
represented  the  district  in  which  Elliott 
then  resided.  Fritz  rose  in  the  House 
and  read  the  letter,  and  when  he  had 
finished.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  rose  to  applaud.  This  is  typical  of 
the  spirit  of  fairplay  which  came  to  be 
the  Lanham  hallmark  in  Congress. 

Always  close  to  his  heart  has  been  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  on  25  separate 
occasions  while  he  served  in  the  Con- 
gress, Fritz  was  called  upon  at  the  con- 
gressional adjournment  to  preach  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Fort  Worth. 
It  came  to  be  a  tradition.  Well  do  I 
remember  one  such  occasion  in  1945  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Fritz  Lanham  spoke 
for  about  30  minutes,  and  I  did  not 
realize  the  hush  which  had  fallen  over 
the  great  sanctuary  with  its  huge  crowd 
until  he  had  finished.  Then  the  mere 
moving  about  of  the  parishioners  was 
like  a  deafening  noise  as  compared  with 
the  stillness  which  had  pervaded  the 
sanctuary  while  Fritz  was  speaking. 

After  leaving  Congress,  he  continued 
for  16  years  to  give  his  time  and  effort 
and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  water  re- 
sources development,  particularly 4n  the 
watershed  of  the  Trinity  River  of  Texas. 
In  that  capacity,  he  appeared  numerous 
times  before  congressional  committees. 
Our  heartfelt  condolences  go  out  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Hazel,  who  surely  knows 
the  comfort  of  his  life  well  lived  and  the 
consolation  of  his  sure  and  certain  faith. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  be  presumptu- 
ous indeed  were  I  to  feel  that  I  or  any 
other  of  our  colleagues  could  add  any- 
thing to  the  magnificent  tribute  the  gen- 
tleman from  Fort  Worth  has  paid  to  our 
friend  and  his  predecessor,  but  I  would 
feel  that  I  was  negligent  in  one  of  the 
duties  of  love  were  I  to  fail  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  publicly  the  great 
admiration  that  I  as  one  of  his  colleagues 
held  for  Fritz  Lanham. 

It  is  probably  an  attribute  of  old  age. 
I  suppose  that  most  of  us  feel  that  there 
was  a  great  group  of  Congressmen  here 
when  we  came  to  the  House.  I  think  that 
every  one  of  us  can  prove  that.    Cer- 


tainly I  have  always  felt  that  there  was 
a  magnificent  group  of  men  representing 
the  State  of  Texas  when  I  was  privileged 
to  join  that  delegation  in  1937.    Of  that 
group  certainly  there  was  no  more  kindly 
nor  cultured  nor  honorable  gentleman 
than  Fritz  Lanham,  who   then  repre- 
sented   a    rather    extensive    district   in 
north  Texas.     Fritz  Lanham  not  only 
represented  that  district  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity as  their  Congressman,  but  he  rep- 
resented that  district  by  deed  and  action. 
He  was  truly  the  outstanding  represent- 
ative of  a  great  people.     He  reflected 
credit  on  the  people  he  represented  by 
his  life  and  by  his  association  with  his 
colleagues.    No  man  served  In  this  House 
who  was  more  ready  to  respond  to  the 
serious  needs  of  the  people  not  only  of 
that  Texas  district  which  he  represented 
but  all  of  this  Nation  than  Fritz  Lanham. 
No  man  served  in  this  House  who  held  a 
greater  position  of,  shall  I  say,  leader- 
ship in  the  sense  that  all  of  us  looked  to 
him  for  direction  in  the  proper  way  of 
representing  our  people  than  Fi-itz  Lan- 
ham.    He  served  his  people  well.     He 
served  his  Nation  well.     He  served  his 
friends  and  his  associates.    All  of  us  who 
remember  him — and  that  certainly  in- 
cludes the  great  majority  of  the  present 
Members  of  this  House,  for  he  only  re- 
tiurned  to  make  his  residence  In  Texas 
some  2  or  3  years  ago — most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  personally  known 
Fritz  Lanham  and  have  been  the  better 
for    knowing    him.      Those    who    have 
known  him  recognize  that  we  have  all 
suffered  and  the  Nation  has  suffered  a 
loss,  since  he  will  no  longer  be  with  us. 

Along  with  the  present  Representative 
from  the  Fort  Worth  district,  the  former 
citizen  of  Weatherford,  Mr.  Wright's 
hometown  and  Mr.  Lanham's  hometown, 
I  want  to  join  In  extending  our  heart- 
felt wishes  to  Hazel,  Mrs.  Lanham,  and 
to  all  of  the  family.  The  Lanham  family 
is  a  great  family  in  Texas,  With  their 
roots  and  traditions  running  back  a  full 
100  years,  and  with  public  service  in 
many  branches  of  the  family.  Congress- 
man Lanham's  father  was  Governor  of 
Texas.  Congressman  Lanham  served  as 
secretary  to  his  father  in  the  Governor's 
office  in  Austin  for  10  years.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  great  physicians. 
There  were  great  leaders  throughout  our 
State  and  they  have  rendered  a  great 
service.  Fritz  has  rendered  a  great 
service.  His  family  may  well  be  proud 
of  him.    We  are  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Young! . 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  know  former  Congress- 
man Lanham  for  the  length  of  time  that 
so  many  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress knew  him,  but  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  things  that  have  been 
said  by  those  Members  who  knew  him 
best  and  knew  him  longest.  During  the 
time  that  I  knew  him,  which  was  the 
period  when  our  residence  in  Washington 
overlapped,  I  found  him  to  be  not  only 
the  capable  and  energetic  individual  who 


has  been  described  here,  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  him  to  be 
most  thoughtful,  kind  and  considerate. 
He  was  a  type  that  is  far  too  rare,  one 
whose  absence  will  be  felt  for  an  inter- 
minable length  of  time  by  those  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  condolences 
to  his  lovely  wife. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]  . 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  and  the 
fine  things  they  have  said  about  our  de- 
parted colleague,  Fritz  Lanham.  I  knew 
Fritz  Lanham  before  and  after  I  came  to 
the  Congress,  and  lived  neighbors  to  him 
here  in  Washington  for  17  years.  The 
Lanhams,  Fritz  and  Hazel,  and  my  wife 
and  I  had  a  close  personal  association 
during  this  time. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  angels 
must  smile  on  all  of  us  who  had  the  real 
privilege  of  knowing  Fritz  Lanham. 
Those  who  have  known  him  for  a  period 
of  time  know  that  he  was  always  willing 
to  counsel  the  younger  men,  but  he  did 
so  only  at  their  request.  And  when  he 
counseled  one,  it  was  something  of  an 
experience,  something  of  value  and  not 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  meaningful, 
helpful,  and  inspiring,  as  was  his  life 
itself. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  who  I 
thought  belonged  more  to  the  "old 
school"  because  of  his  graciousness,  his 
lovable  personality,  his  sincerity  and  de- 
votion to  public  duty  and  to  his  friends. 
I  never  knew  a  man  who  possessed  these 
qualities  more  clearly  and  more  ade- 
quately than  did  Fritz  Lanham.  We  lose 
a  friend  but  a  man  whose  influence  will 
live  on  and  on. 

I  fully  hope  that  those  of  us  who  are 
still  on  the  scene  may  emulate  those 
characteristics  of  his  which  did  make 
him  a  great  man,  so  that  we,  too,  may 
somehow  in  a  limited  sort  of  way  leave 
our  own  footprints  upon  the  sands  of 
time,  on  which  his  are  so  clearly  out- 
lined at  this  time.  He  filled  well  and 
completely  the  title  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  statesman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  join  in  offering  con- 
dolences and  asking  God's  blessings  upon 
Hazel.  Fritz's  widow,  who  is,  in  her  own 
right,  a  lovable  person,  and  one  who  con- 
tributed much  to  the  Washington  scene 
over  the  many  years. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  new  members  of  the  delegation 
from  Texas  in  this  Congress  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  who  preceded  me.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  per- 
sonally of  meeting  Congressman  Lanham 
during  his  lifetime.  But  I  know  that 
the  greatest  tribute  anyone  can  receive 
is  that  he  be  remembered  by  those  who 
come  after  him.  Prom  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  of  Congressman  Lanham, 
from  the  people  who  served  with  him. 


from  his  colleagues,  and  from  what  has 
been  said  here  today  I  feel  that  I.  per- 
haps, will  be  a  better  Member  for  his 
having  served  here  and  having  left  such 
a  legacy  to  those  who  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  him. 

In  thanking  those  who  have  brought 
forth  those  features  of  him  that  have 
been  recalled  today,  my  words  go  to  his 
family  also  thanking  them  that  I  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  delegation  shall 
be  perhaps  a  better  Member  because  he 
served  here  and  he  left  such  a  path  for 
us  to  follow. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  certainly  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Gathings]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
the  members  of  the  Texas  delegation 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  a  wonder- 
ful Representative  who  served  his  Na- 
tion and  his  district  with  great  distinc- 
tion, the  Honorable  Fritz  Lanham.  I 
was  so  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  know 
him  and  to  work  with  him  over  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  that  he  was  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Patents  and  that  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments.  Fritz  Lan- 
ham handled  all  of  the  legislation  for  the 
building  of  defense  housing  that  was  so 
badly  needed  during  the  war  years. 
Everyone  of  those  bills  cleared  his  com- 
mittee and  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  him.  He  was  a 
dedicated  and  devoted  public  servant. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  real  friend 
in  the  passing  of  Fritz  Lanham. 

I  recall  that  after  he  left  the  House 
and  retired  I  asked  him  for  a  picture. 
A  hobby  of  mine  has  been  the  collection 
of  autographed  pictures  for  many  years, 
I  was  so  proud  to  have  that  picture 
which  was  such  a  splendid  likeness  of 
Fritz  Lanham  hanging  on  my  wall  for 
such  a  long  time.  May  God  be  eternally 
with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  Members 
in  expressing  condolences  to  his  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  knew  and  admired  former 
Representative  Fritz  Lanham,  of  Texas, 
have  been  deeply  saddened  by  his  pass- 
ing. When  he  announced  his  decision 
not  to  stand  for  reelection  to  the  80th 
Congress,  Representative  Roger  C. 
Slaughter,  of  Missouri,  spoke  words  of 
praise  and  esteem  for  his  colleague  In 
this  Chamber  on  March  11,  1946,  which 
expressed  vividly  and  accurately  the 
opinion  in  which  Fritz  Lanham  was  held 
by  all  who  served  with  him  here, 

Mr.  Slaughter  said,  with  emotion  In 
his  voice: 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  know  of  no  news  dispatch 
that  has  concerned  me  like  the  one  I  read 
yesterday.  I  refer  to  the  anouncement  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  about  t»  re- 
tire from  this  body.     I  hope  that  this  an- 


nouncement is  premature,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  stop  and  reconsider.  He  enjoys 
the  respect  of  all.  While  we  can  understand 
his  desire  to  throw  off  his  burdens,  we  hope 
that  he  will  postpone  his  retirement  in 
order  that  the  House  and  the  country  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  the 
difficult  days  ahead. 

Fritz  Lanham  served  the  Congress  and 
the  coimtry  in  days  that  were  difficult, 
indeed,  for  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  from 
April  19,  1919,  until  January  3,  1947. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  law  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  until  1961  when 
he  returned  to  his  beloved  Texas. 

He  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps 
in  achieving  his  own  eminent  record 
of  pubUc  service.  His  father,  Samuel 
Lanham,  served  both  as  a  Governor  of 
Texas  and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Fritz  Lan- 
ham was  his  father's  administrative  as- 
sistant during  Samuel  Lanham's  last 
congressional  term  before  becoming 
Governor  of  Texas. 

Fritz  Lanham  studied  at  Vanderbilt 
University  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  he  edited  the  school  paper  while 
obtaining  his  law  degree.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Texas  bar  in  1909,  and  was  a 
highly  regarded  member  of  his  profes- 
sion throughout  his  long  life. 

There  were  many  milestones  In  his 
legislative  career.  He  was  the  sponsor 
of  a  $300  million  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  the  consti-uction  of  de- 
fense housing  for  industrial  workers  in 
the  Nation's  manufacturing  centers  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  World  War  II. 
He  was  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Lanham  Act,  our  major  trademark  law. 
The  Lanham  Act  achieved  important 
and  fundamental  objectives.  It  afforded 
businessmen  greater  trademark  protec- 
tion, and  it  permitted  an  owner  of  several 
trademarks  to  sell  one  or  more  of  them 
without  being  required  to  divest  himself 
of  his  entire  business  as  had  formerly 
been  the  case.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Lanham  Act  brought  order  out  of  what 
had  been  chaos  in  trademark  law  and 
regulation. 

It  is  customary  to  say  a  word  about  a 
man's  interests  that  lay  outside  of  his 
professional  career.  Fritz  Lanham  was 
a  remarkably  skillful  and  passionately 
dedicated  amateur  magician.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Washington  Society 
of  Magicians.  His  great  abilities  in  this 
area  brought  him  admission  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Magicians. 

Those  who  saw  him  perform  at  gather- 
ings held  by  the  late  Speaker  Raybum, 
or  at  Stage  Door  Canteen  entertainments 
for  our  servicemen  during  the  war,  will 
never  forget  the  experience.  He  once 
said  in  an  interview  that  he  had  been  in- 
spired as  a  boy  to  study  magic,  and  that, 
"As  in  anything  else,  the  time  to  learn  is 
when  you  are  young,  for  it  is  then  you 
acquire  the  needed  dexterity.  After  all, 
it's  not  the  trick,  but  the  way  it  Is  per- 
formed." 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  his  hobby 
was  a  means  by  which  he  attempted  to 


ease  the  strain  of  the  congressional  bur- 
dens of  those  depression  and  war  days. 
An  interviewer  of  1942  stated : 

Although  he  has  been  practicing  away  at 
magical  deception  for  many  years,  the  Con- 
gressman says  he  has  been  working  harder 
at  it  for  the  past  3  than  for  a  long  time, 
his  reason  being  that,  since  Congress  has  been 
in  session  for  3  years  without  a  letup,  a 
hobby  is  needed  for  mental  relief. 

He  served  long  and  well  in  this  House, 
but  not  even  his  hobby  could  relieve  the 
strain  which  he  felt  as  the  war  came  to 
a  close.  Yet  In  his  years  as  a  former 
Member  he  was  ever  willing  and  able  to 
be  of  assistance  and  counsel  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
institution  which  he  loved  so  well. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  and  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Fritz  Lanham,  I  extend 
my  own  and  this  Chamber's  sympathies 
to  his  widow  and  sons.  He  was  a  man 
whose  friendship  I  am  proud  to  have 
had. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  stu- 
dent of  Texas  history  holds  In  highest 
regard  the  name  of  former  Congressman 
Fritz  Lanham  and  his  father,  who  was 
Governor  of  the  State  oi  Texas.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  Lanham 
name  has  been  associated  with  honors 
of  recognition,  progress,  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Here  In  Washington,  Fritz  Lanham 
was  a  well-known  and  well-loved  figure. 
During  the  World  War  II  days,  he  made 
many  significant  contributions  to  na- 
tional legislation.  Though  I  was  not 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  In  this  body, 
every  Texas  Congressman  who  has  ever 
been  associated  with  him  speaks  in  kind 
and  most  respectful  tones  about  his  serv- 
ice as  a  legislator  and  statesman. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  Austin, 
Tex.,  in  the  Congress  now,  and  Austin 
was  one  of  Mr.  Lanham's  second  homes. 
As  a  student  in  the  University  of  Texas 
years  ago,  he  was  so  well  known  and 
loved  by  his  fellow  students  that  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Daily  Texan,  an  in- 
stitution which  then,  as  now,  is  a  most 
progressive  and  challenging  expression 
for  college  students.  Graduating  from 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  School, 
Fritz  Lanham  added  to  his  many  ac- 
quaintances and  achievements.  If  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  a  list  of  the  University 
of  Texas  most  distinguished  graduates, 
Fritz  Lanham's  name  is  at  the  top,  for 
we  all  loved  him.  In  Austin,  his  friends 
and  relations  have  been  privileged  to 
visit  with  him  In  recent  years  and  to 
share  the  warmth  and  friendly  philos- 
ophy of  this  great  statesman. 

It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  we  all  real- 
ize that  Mr.  Fritz  Is  gone,  but  the  Lan- 
ham name  will  be  forever  remembered 
In  Texas  history. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  legislative  brothers  who  had  a  re- 
markable career  of  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess from  1919  to  1947  in  this  House  and 
whom  I  shall  always  remember  as  one 
of  those  able  legislators  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  continuance  of  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  built  was  Fritz  G.  Lanham. 
And  as  one  who  comes  from  that  State 
himself   and  is  immensely  proud   and 
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zealous  of  its  reputation  and  the  repu- 
tation of  its  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress I  am  truly  proud  to  be  able  to  tes- 
tify on  this  sad  day  that  Fritz  Garland 
Lanham  was  among  our  noblest  and 
our  most  respected  legislators. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  in  noting  his 
passing  that  he  served  in  this  Congress 
during  the  most  trying  days  of  modern 
American  history.  The  reconstruction 
of  our  social  order  under  the  Federal 
system  in  its  New  Deal  beginnings,  laying 
the  foundation  for  what  has  transpired 
since,  came  within  the  legislative  career 
of  Fritz  Garland  Lanham  and  had  the 
advantage  of  his  judgment  and  his  fore- 
sight and  eventually  his  decision.  Of 
course  I  speak  with  special  authority  in 
these  reflections  upon  the  life  and  the 
work  of  a  good  man  who  gave  his  full 
potential  to  the  service  of  his  country 
because  I  knew  him  so  well  and  because 
we  worked  together  for  what  we  believed 
was  the  public  interest. 

In  this  connection  I  must  make  the 
point  that  Fritz  Garland  Lanham  was 
a  legislator  born  to  his  time  with  a  tal- 
ent for  understanding  the  needs  of  his 
period  and  a  unique  capacity  for  under- 
standing as  well  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Thus,  although  he  was  bom  in  1880,  in 
Weatherford,  Tex.,  his  legislative  point 
of  view  encompassed  many  generations 
ahead.  And  he  proved  himself  and  his 
integrity  in  this  Chamber  and  to  the 
people  whom  he  represented  because  he 
return  to  duty  here  again  and  again 
through  12  or  13  elections.  What  Con- 
gressman Lanham  understood  was  the 
basic  principle  that  no  Representative 
can  have  the  interests  of  his  country 
wholeheartedly  at  heart  who  does  not 
first  feel  the  needs  and  the  wants  of 
the  people  who  elected  him.  And  some- 
times this  interest  for  the  home  folks 
must,  in  certain  situations,  enjoy  a  very 
sp>ecial  priority. 

It  is  because  of  all  these  reasons  that 
I  hold  it  was  a  good  day  for  Texas  and 
the  United  States  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Congress  as  a  Democrat  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
his  predecessor.  That  was  the  69th  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  that  began  in  1919. 
his  constituents  sending  him  back  to  this 
Chamber  for  every  Congress  from  the 
69th  to  the  succeeding  12  Congresses. 
This  as  we  all  know  is  a  tribute  of  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  for  a  leg- 
islator who  does  his  job  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Fritz 
Garland  Lanham  had  sound  and  solid 
family  and  educational  preparation  for 
the  career  he  followed  in  politics.  He 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Willis  Tucker 
Lanham  and  he  attended  the  schools  of 
WashinGiton.  D.C.,  and  later  graduated 
from  Weatherford  College,  Weatherford, 
Tex.  This  was  in  1897 — some  68  years 
ago.  He  studied  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity for  2  years  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1900. 
It\j\as  at  this  institution  that  he  won 
his  law  degree  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1909.  practicing  in  Weatherford. 
It  is  imr>ossible  to  sum  up  the  life 
of  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Fritz  Gar- 
land Lanham  in  a  few  words  and  a  hand- 


ful of  paragraphs.  And  yet  for  the  rec- 
ord, because  of  my  knowledge  of  his 
work  and  the  friendship  we  have  always 
had  for  each  other,  I  hesitate  to  leave 
it  to  history  to  report  the  quality  of  his 
contribution,  without  adding  for  the 
benefit  of  the  historians  my  modicum 
of  testimony.  For  Fritz  Garland  Lan- 
ham, as  I  knew  him,  was  a  man  of  probity 
and  good  will,  a  man  of  distinctive  abil- 
ities who  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the 
service  of  his  country  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  some  of  the  most 
trying  and  crises  years  of  this  Nation's 
Ufe. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  served  with 
Fritz  Lanham  recall  s)me  of  his  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  legislation. 
Many  measures  still  bear  his  name,  and 
in  the  years  to  come  students  of  U.S.  leg- 
islative history  will  have  occasion  to  note 
his  handiwork. 

As  I  recall  Fritz — he  and  I  were  unusu- 
ally warm  friends — my  most  vivid  recol- 
lections are  of  his  kindly  acts  in  behalf 
of  people  who  had  personal  problems. 
Fritz  was  one  who  loved  his  fellowman 
and  whose  greatest  pleasure  was  in  do- 
mg  things  for  people  who  might  other- 
wise not  have  been  able  to  get  them  done. 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  great  force. 
I  cannot  imagine  him  ever  saying  an 
unkind  word  to  anyone,  regardless  of 
provocation. 

In  this  business  of  politics  I  have  often 
observed  that  if  our  colleagues  wish  to 
help  us  we  will  be  successful.  This  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  Fritz  Lanham.  He 
had  done  many  things  for  many  people 
in  the  Congress.  Consequently,  when  he 
had  a  project  of  special  interest  to  him, 
there  were  ir  numerable  Members  who 
were  anxious  to  help. 

The  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
lasted  after  he  retired  and  was  still  ac- 
tive in  Washington.  When  he  finally 
elected  to  return  to  his  beloved  Texas  we 
missed  having  him  around,  and  we  shall 
miss  him  even  more  now  that  he  has  gone 
on  to  his  ultimate  award. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Lanham 
and  the  surviving  members  of  his  family. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
hoped  to  be  present  in  the  House  yester- 
day upon  the  occasion  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI,  dean  of 
the  delegation  from  Texas,  the  Speaker 
and  others  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Fritz  Lanham.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  present  on  account  of 
action  being  taken  at  the  time  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  In- 
dependent Offices  appropriation  bill. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Fritz  Lanham.  I  shall  not 
vmdertake  to  add  at  length  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  an  expression  of  esteem  and  respect 
for  Mr.  Lanham. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  De- 
cember of  1934.  preparatory  to  taking  my 
seat  as  a  Member  of  the  74th  Congress. 
Mr.  Lanham  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  come  to  my  office  for  a  visit. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  wise  counsel  and 
advice  upon  that  as  well  as  other  occa- 
sions. No  Member  of  Congress  in  my 
time  has  commanded  greater  respect  in 


the  House  of  Representatives  than  Fritz 
Lanham.  He  was  a  man  of  great  culture 
and  talent.  He  was  a  lovable  man.  He 
was  a  wizard  with  words.  I  would  rate 
him  as  among  the  most  polished  speakers 
I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life.  His 
speeches  were  outstanding. 

His  traditional  speech,  each  year  in  the 
House,  on  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
inspiring.  Fritz  Lanham  wrote  a  record 
in  Congress  of  which  our  State  can  al- 
ways be  proud.  We  can  take  pride  in  his 
accomplishments  as  we  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. His  lovely  wife.  Hazel,  will  be  re- 
membered here  by  scores  of  friends  and 
we  want  her  and  the  family  to  know  of 
our  sympathy  and  sorrow  at  this  sad 
time. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sincere  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  the 
late  Congressman,  Hon.  Fritz  Lanham. 
Fritz  was  able  and  outstanding.  There 
never  was  a  more  successful  Member  of 
Congress  than  Fritz.  He  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  an  eloquent  orator  and  a  true 
Christian.  The  people  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  have  suffered  a  great  loss  and  we 
all  shall  miss  him.  To  his  wife,  Hazel, 
and  all  his  folks  I  express  my  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  served  with  a  more 
honorable  Member  of  this  body  than  the 
late  Fritz  Lanham.  He  was  the  perfect 
gentleman,  cultured,  eloquent,  consid- 
erate, and  always  fair  and  accommodat- 
ing in  all  his  dealings. 

Mr.  Lanham  was  an  authority  on 
Texas  history.  His  father,  Samuel  Wil- 
lis Tucker  Lanham,  served  five  terms  in 
this  body,  and  then  was  Governor  of 
Texas.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
Texans  not  only  lived  in  history — they 
helped  make  it.  Fritz  was  a  dedicated 
and  resourceful  advocate,  devoted  to  the 
State  he  loved  and  the  Nation  he  served. 

In  Congress  Fritz  Lanham  left  his 
mark.  He  was  author  of  many  impor- 
tant legislative  acts.  He  was  independ- 
ent in  his  thinking,  and  always  put  the 
welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  petty 
party  considerations.  Men  of  this  type 
are  becoming  few  in  number,  but  they 
live  in  history  and  they  live  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  me  to  join  with 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  man.  He  was  my  personal 
friend.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  favor 
me  on  more  than  on  occasion.  But  his 
greatness  is  not  confined  to  his  capacity 
to  make  friends,  but  rather  because  of  his 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  times 
during  his  long  career  of  public  service. 
We  who  survive  would  do  well  to  emulate 
his  example  and  adopt  more  of  his  sen- 
sible, conservative  philosophy. 

To  Mrs.  Lanham  and  the  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


all  Members  who  have  spoken  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  passing  of 
former  Representative  Lanham  and  that 


BILL  ROGERS   AND   THE   ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
LMr.  Eraser]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  insert  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  this  subject  following  my  re- 
marks today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
today  because  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Bill  Rogers,  until  recently  Deputy  U.S. 
Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. His  dedication,  perseverance  and 
imaginative  drive  in  shaping  and  de- 
veloping the  operative  arms  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  have  been  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  progress 
of  this  effort. 

Confronted  by  the  great  tasks  of  get- 
ting one  of  the  most  ambitious  programs 
ever  attempted  underway.  Bill  had  the 
detachment,  foresight,  and  patience  to 
see  and  tackle  the  problems  in  true  per- 
spective. 

Bill  Rogers,  who  served  for  3  years  as 
the  right  arm  of  three  distinguished 
coordinators  of  the  Alliance — Ted 
Moscoso,  Tom  Mann,  and  Jack  Vaughn — 
is  returning  to  private  law  practice,  as- 
sured that  the  Alliance  has  surmounted 
the  most  difficult  growing  pains  of  its 
formative  years  and  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's dream  of  a  far  better  world  for 
the  growing  millions  of  Latin  Americans 
is  approaching  reality.  It  is  fitting  to 
recognize  now  his  important  contribu- 
tions in  the  difficult  formative  years  of 
the  Alliance,  which,  after  barely  4  years, 
boasts  a  rate  of  progress  many  considered 
beyond  achievement  even  a  year  ago. 

As  a  top  flight  planner,  negotiator,  and 
administrator.  Bill  has  engineered, 
negotiated  and  brought  to  fruition 
bilateral  and  regional  agreements  based 
on  the  toughest  yet  fairest  demands  for 
reform,  self-help  and  cooperative  effort. 
His  participation  at  international  con- 
ferences on  Alliance  matters  and  at  the 
annual  take-stock  review  meetings  of 
Alliance  members  as  head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  expert  level,  and  as  Vice 
President  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
ministerial  level,  provided  the  keen  in- 
sight and  brilliant  continuity  of  service 
needed  to  make  these  progressively  more 
productive. 

Bill  was  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the 
inter-American  negotiations  resulting  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
one  of  the  most  important  products  of 
the  Alliance  effort. 

Another  important  innovation  in 
multicountry  cooperation  in  which  he 
had  a  leading  role  was  the  bringing  to 
realization  the  proposal  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  during  his  visit  to  Costa 
Rica,  on  the  creation  of  a  Central  Ameri- 


can Integration  Fund  to  support  the 
highly  successful  Central  American  com- 
mon market. 

Bill  Rogers  leaves  the  Alliance  started 
on  its  way,  with  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  news  of  Bill  Rogers'  departure  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  return  to  private  law  practice 
was  announced,  a  deep  and  sincere  loss 
was  felt  by  all.  While  Bill  is  respected 
and  admired  here  in  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  knowl- 
edgeable proponents  and  defenders  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  his  reputation  is 
not  limited  to  this  Agency  or  even  this 
country.  All  over  Latin  America  can  be 
found  friends  and  admirers  of  Bill  who 
feel  the  same  loss  as  we  do  here. 

Bill  Rogers,  a  Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  gained  this 
hemispheric  admiration  not  by  reputa- 
tion or  hearsay,  but  rather  through  his 
dealings  with  Alliance  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  conferences  and  meetings 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  At  Mexico 
City,  at  Sao  Paulo,  and  at  Lima,  Bill  dem- 
onstrated to  all  of  Latin  America  that 
he  was  completely  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alliance  as  well  as  possess- 
ing expertise  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 
Bill  has  been  one  of  the  key  elements 
in  the  strides  made  by  the  Alliance.  Un- 
der his  sensitive  and  brilliant  leadership, 
the  Alliance  machinery  has  operated 
smoothly  both  here  in  Washington  and 
in  our  Alliance  partners  to  the  South. 
We  all  thank  Bill  Rogers  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  worked  with  him  the 
past  few  years.  We  hope  that  he  will 
someday  again  return  to  contribute  his 
talents  to  Government  service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  praising  the  outstanding  job 
done  by  William  D.  Rogers  in  his  post 
of  Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Bill  is  an  old  and  valued  friend  and 
I  know  something  of  his  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  the  Alliance  and  his 
determination  to  bring  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  into  a  true 
partnership  of  mutual  understanding 
and  mutual  assistance. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  Sao 
Paulo  in  1963.  At  these  meetings,  Mr. 
Rogers  ably  led  the  negotiations  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  CIAP,  the  Alliance 
committee  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  review  of  country  by  country 
plans  each  year.  The  merit  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
in  its  2-year  existence. 

Mr.  Rogers  served  with  distinction 
and  he  has  left  an  imprint  on  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  that 
will  contribute  mightily  to  the  future 
success  of  the  Alliance. 

Recently  the  Latin  American  Times, 
in  an  editorial,  praised  Mr.  Rogers  for 
his  tremendous  achievements.  I  include 
the  editorial  of  July  6  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  remarks: 
A  Good  Job  for  AID 
William  D.  Rogers  has  resigned  from  the 
post  In  which  he  has  directed  the  U.S.  Agency 


for  International  Development's  Latin 
American  activities  for  the  past  2  years.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  for  a  year  and  a  half  counsel 
to  Teodoro  Moscoso,  the  first  AID  Coordina- 
tor for  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Rogers'  departure  is  a  loss  to  the  ad- 
ministration, to  U.S.  Government  service  and 
to  Latin  America. 

His  gigantic  and  often  thankless  task  was 
implementing  U.S.  participation  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  He  directed  the  allot- 
ment of  $1.5  billion  to  be  spent  on  thou- 
sands of  projects  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  hemisphere  has  pinned  its  hope — too 
much  so  perhaps — on  these  projects.  What 
U.S.  economic  assistance  can  do  on  its  own 
within  our  sister  republics  has  been  touted 
far  beyond  its  potential.  Economic  aid  alone 
can  never  be  the  panacea  for  Latin  America's 
deep-seated  ills. 

Yet  under  Mr.  Rogers'  guiding  hand.  U.S. 
economic  assistance  has  shown  respectable 
and  honorable  achievements  in  those  areas 
where  economic  aid  can  be  effective.  If  the 
AID  program  has  not  fulfilled  the  first  prom- 
ises held  out  for  it,  it  is  because  the  promises 
themselves  were  Illusory. 

On  the  policymaking  level,  Mr.  Rogers  has 
made  many  lasting  contributions.  For  one 
thing,  he  has  Insisted  that  AID  should  help 
on  down-to-earth  projects  attuned  to  po- 
litical realities,  instead  of  building  monu- 
ments. 

And  from  the  very  beginning,  he  recog- 
nized that  Latin  America's  economic  devel- 
opment needs  the  participation  of  both 
United  States  and  Latin  American  private 
enterprise.  Without  alienating  the  camp 
that  leans  heavily  on  government-to-govern- 
ment policy,  he  has  maneuvered  successfully 
for  this  principle.  The  AID  progam  today 
shows  a  much  improved  balance  because 
of  it. 

As  usual,  speculation  has  arisen  about  his 
reasons  for  leaving.  One  rumor  says  he  dis- 
agreed with  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomics Thomas  C.  Mann.  Yet  last  year 
when  Mr.  Mann  himself  reportedly  wanted 
to  leave  Government  and  Bill  Rogers'  friends 
volunteered  to  boom  him  as  Mann's  succes- 
sor, Mr.  Rogers  Insisted:  "Keep  the  team." 
Mr.  Rogers  tells  friends  he  wants  to  re- 
turn to  his  private  law  practice  "to  keep 
my  amateur  standing."  He  is  fine  material 
for  a  future  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other 
high  post  and  doubtless  will  be  be  back  in 
Government  again. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sorry 
indeed  to  learn  that  Bill  Rogers  is  re- 
turning to  private  life  after  his  outstand- 
ing work  as  Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Bill  has  made  a  mark  on  this  program 
and  on  the  people  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him.  Dave  Bell  well  de- 
scribed the  feeling  that  many  share  when 
he  said  in  announcing  his  departure: 

Bill  Rogers'  public  service  with  the 
Agency  spans  the  formative  years  of  the 
Alliance.  He  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution. His  talent  for  leadership,  his  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  development  In 
Latin  America  and  his  devoted  efforts  to 
translate  the  high  Ideals  of  the  Alliance  Into 
productive,  effective  partnership  have 
earned  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  aU 
who  worked  with  him.  Our  programs  today 
under  the  Alliance  are  In  high  gear  largely 
because  of  the  efforts  of  people  like  Bill 
Rogers. 

The  Alliance  started  with  severe  prob- 
lems indeed.  How  could  a  continent 
mobilize  itself  to  an  unparalleled  effort 
to  span  centuries  in  years?  How  could 
the  U.S.  Grovernment  formulate  and  im- 
plement a  program  which  would  ef- 
fectively assist  this  effort?    Today  these 
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problems  are  on  their  way  to  solution. 
More  and  more  the  Alliance  is  becoming 
an  example  of  accomplishment.  Today 
the  Alliance  is  no  longer  merely  an  as- 
piration, but  a  program,  a  program  in 
which  many  men  and  many  lands  are 
participating. 

Bill  Rogers,  who  joined  the  Alliance 
in  February  1962,  has  been  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  this  undertaking.  First 
as  Special  Counsel  and  then  as  Deputy 
U.S.  Coordinator,  he  has  been  involved 
in  every  major  effort  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  help  make  the  Al- 
liance succeed.  Bill  has  played  a  major 
role  in  conferences,  in  negotiations,  in 
new  initiatives,  and  in  the  day-to-day 
leadership  required  to  make  plans  into 
realities. 

We  owe  a  lot  to  Bill  Rogers  and  the 
job  he  has  done. 


OUR  UNREALISTIC  FOREIGN  POLICY 
ON  INDONESIA 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^   ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  contains  two  articles  on  the  same 
subject  which  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  first  is  an  article  out  of  London 
by  Karl  E.  Meyer  in  which  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  "deplores"  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  Indonesia  of  three  radio 
transmitters  by  Philco. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  points  out,  quite 
properly  I  believe,  that  the  sale  of  these 
transmitters  for  military  purposes  would 
strengthen  Indonesia  at  a  time  when 
British  troops  are  defending  Malaysia 
against  Indonesian  attacks. 

The  article  points  out  that  while  we 
have  criticized  the  British  in  the  past  for 
selling  buses  to  Cuba,  these  buses  had  no 
military  use  and  that  American  soldiers 
were  not  being  fired  upon  by  the  Cubans. 
The  British  are  being  fired  upon  and  this 
tropospheric  scatter  communications  sys- 
tem is  for  Indonesian  military  use  only. 
The  other  Washington  Post  article  is 
an  editorial  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  has  turned  the  other  cheek  long 
enough  in  Indonesia,  and  that  the  best 
course  of  action  we  could  take  is  to  recall 
our  U  S.  Ambassador.  Marshall  Green,  in 
view  of  Sukarno's  latest  outbursts  and 
deliberate  stirring  up  of  anti-American 
demonstrations. 

Both  these  articles  outline  a  totally  un- 
realistic foreign  poUcy  position  by  our 
Federal  Government  in  its  relations  with 
southeast  Asian  nations,  one  which  all  of 
us  hope  wUl  be  corrected  before  it  is  too 

late. 

The  articles  follow: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  4,  1965) 

TBANSMrrriR  Dial  Annoys  the  BarriSH 

(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 
London.  Augvist  3.— The  pending  sale  of 
three  American-made  radio  transmitters  for 


use  by  the  Indonesian  army  Is  causing  se- 
rious static  in  Anglo-American  relations,  it 
was  learned  today. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stewart 
said  his  Government  would  "deplore"  the  sale 
to  Indonesia  of  the  three  transmitters  man- 
ufactured by  Philco  and  costing  in  all  about 
$3  million. 

The  British  contend  that  the  use  of  the 
transmitters  for  internal  military  communi- 
cations would  strengthen  Indonesia  at  a 
time  when  British  forces  are  defending 
Malaysia  against  a  shooting  attack. 

Stewart's  views  have  attracted  little  notice 
because  his  words  appeared  In  a  written 
answer  to  a  question  posed  on  Monday  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  the  sale. 

American  sources  contended  that  Indo- 
nesia could  buy  the  same  equipment  in  six 
other  countries  and  that  the  transmitters 
have  been  fixed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
beamed  In  the  direction  of  Malaysia. 

Indonesia  had  received  American  aid  In 
building  12  transmission  stations  for  mili- 
tary use.  Cement  had  been  poured  and 
roads  built  when  aid  to  Indonesia  was 
suspended. 

The  Indonesians  then  sought  to  buy  the 
transmitters  on  a  purely  commercial  basis. 
Ex{x>rt  licenses  must  be  granted  for  sales 
Involving  strategic  Instruments. 

In  the  past.  Americans  have  criticized  the 
British  for  selling  buses  to  Cuba.  The 
British  assert  that  these  buses  had  no  mili- 
tary use  and  that  American  soldiers  were  not 
being  flred  upon  by  Cubans. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Aug.  4, 
19651 


Unwelcome  Envoy 
When  the  President  nominated  Marshall 
Green  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Indonesia 
a  few  months  back  this  paper  questioned 
whether  this  was  the  best  use  of  such  an 
outstanding  Foreign  Service  officer,  and  be- 
cause of  Indonesia's  Increasing  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  we  thought  it  might  be 
better  to  leave  the  Embassy  under  a  charg6 
d'affaires. 

The  temptation  is  to  say  we  told  you  so. 
Last  week,  when  Ambassador  Green  presented 
his  credentials,  President  Sukarno  promptly 
harangued  him  for  representing  a  country 
whose  policies  In  Vietnam  and  Malaysia  had 
brought  United  States-Indonesian  relations 
to  an  all-time  low.  When  Ambassador  Green 
returned  to  his  residence  he  was  promptly 
greeted  by  a  threatening  mob  waving  plac- 
ards telling  htm  to  go  home. 

Later  in  the  week.  "Green  go  home"  plac- 
ards again  were  brought  out  In  northern 
Sumatra  as  the  U.S.  Consulate  there  was 
stoned  and  its  windows  broken. 

Sukarno  now  Is  openly  envying  Cambodia's 
Prince  Sihanouk  for  his  action,  earlier  this 
year.  In  first  permitting  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Phnom  Penh  to  be  stoned  and  then  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations.  And  both  Sukarno 
and  some  of  Indonesia's  leaders  are  boasting 
that  they  are  about  to  come  out  with  their 
own  A-bomb,  and  urging  other  newly  de- 
veloped nations  to  do  the  same  as  the  proper 
defense  against  such  "Imperialists"  as  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  only  dignified  action 
for  the  United  States  to  take  Is  to  recall 
Ambassador  Green  and  let  Sukarno  know 
that  when  he  matures  enough  to  conduct 
diplomatic  relations  the  United  States  will 
send  back  a  full-fledged  ambassador. 

For  quite  a  few  years  now,  the  United 
States  has  been  turning  the  other  cheek 
toward  President  Sukarno  and  this  country 
has  simply  run  out  of  cheeks  to  turn. 


HUYSENl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Bible  Society  has  urged 
the  Congress  to  designate  1966  as  "The 
Year  of  the  Bible."    As  vice  presidents 
of  this  organization  Senator  Pell  and  I 
are  cosponsoring  today  such  a  resolution. 
The  American  Bible  Society  avows  one 
simple  purpose;  as  stated  in  its  147 -year- 
old  constitution  its  "sole  object"  is  to 
"encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment."   This  task,  though  simply  stated, 
is  an  enormous  one  in  the  modern  world. 
The  Bible  was  originally  written  in  three 
languages  and   through  the   efforts  of 
scholars   over   the   centuries    has   been 
translated   into   1,202   languages.    This 
accomplishment  is  certainly  impressive, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Bible  is 
now  available  in  less  than  half  the  known 
languages  of  the  world.    To  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  still  unavailable,  and  the  work  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  is  to  fill  this  need 
by  translating,  publi-shing,  and  distrib- 
uting Bibles.    In  doing  this,  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  performs  a  function 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other 
way.    It  is  economically  impossible  for 
private  industry  to  make  the  Bible  avail- 
able at  prices  that  all  those  who  wish  to 
buy  it  can  afford. 

The  work  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety is,  therefore,  indispensable  in  the 
task  of  increasing  world  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  1966  as  "Tlie 
Year  of  the  Bible"  and  encourage  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  a 
better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  Scriptures. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  resolution,  i 


THE   YEAR   OF   THE   BIBLE 
Mrs.  REED  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from   New  Jersey    [Mr.  Freling- 


PIONEER  CLINICS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.     BOLTON.    Mr.     Speaker,     we 
Ohioans  are  very  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Ernest  J.  Bohn.  director  of  the 
Cleveland    Metropolitan    Housing    Au- 
thority.   Once  again  Mr.  Bohn  has  come 
fon^'ard   with    a   unique    development; 
namely,  built-in  health  clinics  for  some 
600  elderly  people  residing  in  two  Cleve- 
land housing  projects.    The  Springbrook 
health  maintenance  unit  and  the  Well- 
Elderly  clinic  of  Riverview  apartments 
represent    two   new   and   different   ap- 
proaches to  the  challenge  of  keeping  the 
over-60  population  out  of  the  hospital 
or  wheelchair  as  long  as  possible. 


Believing  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  is  being  done  in 
this  pioneer  field  in  Cleveland,  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sunday  mag- 
azine of  May  2,  1965,  entitled  "Pioneer 
Clinics  for  the  Elderly": 

Pioneer  Clinics  for  the  Elderly 
(By  Margaret  R.  Marshall) 
Much  of  the  luster  of  the  golden  years 
depends  on  the  degree  of  health  and  inde- 
pendence which  the  aging  person  is  able  to 
m.iintaln.  To  some  600  elderly  people  living 
in  two  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  projects,  this  is  less  of  a  problem 
than  it  is  for  many  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
thanks  to  two  unusual  built-in  health  clinics 
which  are  attracting  national  attention  as 
possible  models  of  geriatric  preventive 
medicine. 

The  Springbrook  health  maintenance  unit 
project  and  the  Well-Elderly  clinic  of  River- 
view  apartments  represent  two  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  challenge  of  keeping  the 
over-60  population  out  of  the  hospital  or 
wheelchair  as  long  as  jxjssible. 

The  Springbrook  project,  affiliated  with 
Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  offers  complete  medi- 
cal care  for  a  nominal  fee.  while  Rlverview's 
clinic,  operated  by  Lutheran  Hospital,  pro- 
vides multiple-screening  physical  examina- 
tions and  emergency  care.  Brain  children 
of  Ernest  J.  Bohn,  metropolitan  housing 
director,  both  are  underwritten  by  Federal 
funds. 

The  Sprliigbrook  clinic,  located  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  16-story  municipal  housing 
project  on  Ansel  Road  for  low  income,  over 
62  residents,  Is  in  its  third  year.  One  of  the 
first  on-the-spot  health  facilities  in  the 
country.  It  was  designed  as  a  research  proj- 
ect to  answer  several  questions:  (1)  Can 
prompt  medical  action  against  the  routine 
ills  of  old  age  prevent  more  serious  sickness? 
12)  Does  easily  available  medical  care  boost 
morale  of  old  people?  (3)  Is  such  a  project 
economically  justifiable? 

Because  the  answers  have  widespread  im- 
plications for  our  increasingly  aging  popula- 
tion, the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  granted 
$160,000  to  set  up  and  operate  the  clinic  for 
3  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  well-being  of  the  Springbrook 
residents  who  have  used  its  services  will  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  residents  of 
nearby  Wade  project,  which  lacks  a  medical 
maintenance  unit. 

A  close  working  relationship  with  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  across  the  street  enables  the 
Springbrook  clinic  to  furnish  everything  in 
the  way  of  medical  care  from  treatment  for 
an  ingrown  toenail  to  gall  bladder  operation. 
The  clinic  Itself  Is  staffed  with  a  medical 
director,  an  assistant  director,  a  full-time 
registered  nurse,  social  worker,  secretary  and 
research  assistant. 

Participation  in  the  clinic  is  purely  volun- 
tary; residents  are  not  encouraged  to  leave 
their  own  private  doctors.  Services  are  not 
free,  but  payments  are  scaled  to  the  modest 
Incomes  of  Springbrook  residents,  such  as  $2 
for  the  initial  registration,  and  anything 
from  $2  to  25  cents  for  subsequent  visits. 
X-rays  or  simple  laboratory  tests  cost  as 
little  as  25  cents,  and  medication  is  free  or 
available  to  25  percent  of  cost. 

Privileges  of  enrollment  Include  a  com- 
plete physical  examination,  regular  check- 
ups and  following  visits,  apartment  calls 
when  necesary  and  referrals  to  the  specialty 
clinics  at  Moimt  Slnal,  Including  the  services 
of  a  dietitian,  and  physical  or  occupational 
therapists.  Hospitalization  Is  usually  done 
at  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  private  service  if  the 
patient  has  hospital  insurance  (in  which 
case  a  private  doctor  assumes  responsibility) 
or  on  a  service  unit  If  the  patient  lacks 
hospitalization  or  money. 

Dr.  Bernard  D.  Epstein,  director  of  the 
clinic,   reports   that   191,   about   59   percent 


of  the  Springbrook  residents,  vised  the  clinic 
last  year.  In  the  first  2  years,  there  have 
been  3,482  office  visits,  438  house  calls,  1,200 
visits  to  Mount  Sinai  clinics  and  124  hospital- 
izations. Twenty  operations  were  performed, 
for  such  conditions  as  cataracts,  bleeding 
ulcers  or  an  acute  gall  bladder.  Fourteen 
clinic  members  have  died,  mostly  from  cardi- 
ac failure. 

The  popular  podiatry  (foot  treat)  unit  In 
the  clinic  itself  registered  651  visits  In  its 
first  year. 

"Most  of  the  Springbrook  registrants  use 
the  clinic  as  they  would  a  private  doctor," 
says  Dr.  Epstein.  "After  all,  they  are  pay- 
ing something  each  time,  and  to  most  of 
these  people  even  a  dollar  represents  signifi- 
cant expenses.  And  we  feel  that  patients 
benefit  psychologically  by  paying  what  they 
can  afford  for  medical  care. 

"Some  of  them  come  in  more  frequent- 
ly than  others  for  contact  or  reassurance." 
In  the  giant  Riverview  project  on  West  25th 
Street,  overlooking  the  Cuyahoga  River,  the 
Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  experimenting  with  another 
type  of  program  designed  to  keep  old  peo- 
ple healthy.  A  1-year  project,  based  on  a 
grant  of  $25,600,  It  is  attempting  (1)  to 
determine  how  much  illness  actually  exists 
in  an  older  population  and  (2)  to  prevent 
deterioration  by  early  diagnosis  of  common 
ills. 

The  Riverview  Well-EIderly  clinic  is  oper- 
ated by  Lutheran  Hospital  (a  half  block  up 
Franklin  Avenue)  with  the  cooperation  of 
HEW,  the  metropolitan  housing  authority, 
the  city  division  of  health,  and  the  outpa- 
tient departments  of  several  hospitals. 

Located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  16-story 
main  building,  the  clinic  has  a  registered 
nurse,  a  practical  nurse  and  a  secretary. 
Dr.  Myron  August,  Lutheran  Hospital  cardi- 
ologist, Is  medical  director  and  the  project 
is  directed  by  Luther  W.  Goehring.  Lutheran 
Hospital  administrator.  About  370  patients 
have  been  enrolled  In  the  first  6  months. 
Both  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  Well- 
Elderly  clinic  are  flexible,  and  there  Is  no 
charge.  The  basic  physical  examination  Is 
done  by  the  staff,  with  the  cooperation  of 
agencies  dealing  with  hearing,  sight, 
diabetes,  and  cancer. 

The  home  care  and  outpatient  program  of 
Highland  View  Hospital  sends  a  representa- 
tive once  a  week  to  the  clinic  to  do  neces- 
sary dental  work.  Lutheran  Hospital  Is  avail- 
able for  emergency  care,  and  nursing  serv- 
ice in  a  crisis  Is  supplied  in  the  client's 
apartment  by  the  clinic  staff,  with  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association  often  furnishing  long- 
term  help. 

"Aside  from  the  examinations  and  refer- 
rals, our  principal  function  Is  health  edu- 
cation," says  Miss  Catherine  Dwyer,  registered 
nurse,  a  Cleveland  division  of  health  pub- 
lic nurse,  who  Is  In  charge  of  day-to-day 
operation. 

"We  urge  the  residents  to  take  the  exam- 
ination, help  them  to  follow  through  with 
medical  care,  and  are  always  available  for 
counseling  on  such  matters  as  gaining  or 
losing  weight,  special  diets  or  therapy  which 
can  help  them  keep  flt. 

"Normally  these  residents  of  Riverview 
have  had  good  medical  care  in  the  past," 
says  Goehring,  "but  they  may  not  have  had 
a  checkup  for  some  time.  We  hope  to  pro- 
vide the  security  of  early  detection  of  a  con- 
dition which  could  lead  to  serious  trouble. 
"We  are  trying  to  do  this  most  effec- 
tively and  economically  by  using  available 
health  services,  and  to  our  knowledge  this 
is  the  flrst  time  that  anyone  has  tried  to 
coordinate  them  in  this  manner." 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   LMr.  Keith] 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
U.S.   Senate,    the    Honorable   J.   Caleb 
BoGGS,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  an 
annual  gathering  of  great  importance 
in  my  congressional  district,  the  Plym- 
outh County  Republican  Club  barbecue, 
at  Bridgewater.  Mass.    It  was  my  honor 
to    introduce    this    outstanding    pubUc 
servant    to    my    friends    in    Plymouth 
County,  who,  I  might  note,  were  im- 
mediately his  friends  as  a  result  of  his 
great  personal  warmth  and  charm  and 
because  of  the  straightforward,  earnest 
message  he  carried  with  him  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

His  message  was  one  for  all  Americans, 
not  just  the  members  of  the  one  political 
party  represented  at  the.  Bridgewater 
meeting.  He  spoke  in  inspiring  terms  of 
the  opportunity  ahead  for  the  Republi- 
can Party,  true,  but  more  importantly  he 
discussed  matters  of  major  concern  to 
the  whole  country — domestic  and  foreign 
problems  alike. 

I  personally  was  very  much  interested 
in  his  comments  on  a  worrisome  and 
dangerous  trend  in  government,  which 
he  aptly  described  as  "a  pellmell  ap- 
proach" on  the  part  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  domestic 
programs,  and  a  fear  that  I  share  that 
greater  and  greater  dependence  upon  the 
Federal  Govemment  is.  as  he  put.  re- 
sulting in  "a  danger  of  breeding  an  In- 
grate  Society,"  instead  of  the  "Great 
Society"  that  is  the  slogan  of  the  ad- 
ministration and,  of  course,  the  goal  of 
all  Americans. 

I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senator  Boggs'  many  friends  and 
admirers  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill  will 
want  to  read  and  consider  the  main  text 
of  his  memorable  speech  and  I  request 
permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Of  particular  interest,  I  believe,  is  the 
Senator's  call  for  an  immediate  blockade 
on  all  shipping  to  North  Vietnam,  similar 
to  the  Cuban  missile  quarantine  imposed 
3  years  ago  by  President  Kennedy.  As 
Senator  Boggs  rightly  points  out,  "trade 
with  North  Vietnam  is  being  carried  on 
briskly  by  many  nations,  some  of  which 
we  regard  as  our  allies  in  the  cold  war 
struggle,"  and  that  an  effective  shipping 
quarantine  is  a  step  which  is  all  the  more 
logical  and  necessary  to  consider  in  view 
of  the  recent  additional  commitment  of 
U.S.  forces  to  this  critical  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  and 
pleased  to  have  a  part  in  bringing  Sena- 
tor Boggs  to  Plymouth  County,  and  I  am 
equally  proud,  in  this  way,  to  make  his 
comments  and  observations  available  to 
a  wider  audience.  His  addi-ess  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  at  the 
ANNUAL  Plymouth  County  Republican 
Club  Barbecue,  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
August  1,  1965 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon.  This  trip 
to  Massachusetts  Is  one  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  for  a  long  time.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  asked  to  come  to  such  an  important 
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political  affair  In  this  Historic  section  of  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  ajn  grate- 
ful to  President  Vitale  and  the  Plymouth 
County  Republican  Club  for  inviting  me. 

First  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  few  of 
the  possible  issues  before  us.  Then  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  the  opportunity  ahead 
for  the  Republican  Party.  GOP,  by  the  way, 
ijhould  stand  for  Great  Opportunity  Party, 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
general  state  of  c  ur  economy  Is  healthy  today, 
largely  due  to  our  people  whose  varied 
talents  and  energies  make  our  great  economic 
system  operate.  Our  economy  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  where  It  Is  today  If  it  de- 
pended for  its  progress  on  the  nod  of  some 
bureaucrat's  head  In  Washington. 

But  in  Washington  now  we  have  a  pell- 
mell  approach  to  everything  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  party  which  sees  first  one 
program  and  then  another  started  without 
a  reasonable  waiting  time  to  see  even  how 
existing  programs  are  working  out. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  reported  2 
weeks  ago.  for  Instance,  that  the  poverty 
program  office  had  paid  $87,000  to  a  pri- 
vate research  group  for  compiling  a  cata- 
log of  more  than  170  Federal  programs  which 
help  the  poor — in  addition  to  those  set  up 
by  the  antlpoverty  program  Itself, 

The  catalog  Is  thicker  than  New  York's 
Manhattan  phone  book,  the  newspaper  said. 
Republicans  want  to  see  everyone  share 
In  this  Nation's  prosperity — make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  But  we  object  strenuously 
to  the  administration  view  that  one  program 
piled  on  another — one  spending  spree  after 
another — will  solve  things.  We  want  es- 
sential well-thought-out  programs  which  can 
be  well  administered. 

The  administration  may  call  this  the  Great 
Society,  but  to  me  it  sounds  more  like 
rank  unconcern  for  the  taxpayer. 

Instead  of  a  Great  Society  there  Is  a  dan- 
ger of  breeding  an  ingrate  society,  one  which 
is  much  too  dependent  on  government. 

This  overreliance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  apparently  the  administration's  at- 
titude  also   In   the    field   of   agriculture. 

To  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  talk, 
you  would  think  farmers  never  had  it  so 
good.  But  farmers  have  a  different  story 
to  tell.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  I  am  often  visited  by 
representatives  of  farmers  groups.  When 
they  tell  me  their  problems,  I  refer  them 
to  the  glowing  statements  of  the  Secretary. 
Invariably  they  are  perplexed  as  they  try 
to  match  their  situation  with  what  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  spokesman  says  it  Is. 
In  a  nutshell,  they  don't  see  nearly  as  bright 
a  picture  as  he  does. 

In  brief,  we  have  to  overlook  all  the  talk 
from  Washington  about  how  wonderfully  the 
administration  is  nmning  things  and  exam- 
ine situations  for  what  they  really  are.  We 
have  to  propose  better  ideas  while  keeping 
in  mind  the  well-known  Republican  maxim 
that  the  Government  should  only  do  for  the 
people  what  they  cannot  do  as  well  or  bet- 
ter for  themselves. 

Let  me  mention  Just  two  Issues  which  I 
think  Republicans  should  develop. 

One  is  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  share  unconditionally  with 
State  governments  some  of  the  substantial 
Federal  tax  revenue. 

The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  strengthen  gov- 
ernment at  the  State  and  local  levels  be- 
cause it  Is  here  that  the  brunt  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  our  exploding  population  has 
to  be  met. 

It  is  a  progressive  plan,  In  my  opinion,  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments deal  with  massive  problems  of  urbani- 
zation. 

And  it  is  conservative  in  that  one  of  its  end 
results  would  be  to  arrest  the  flow  of  politi- 
cal power  to  Washington. 


The  sad  state  of  our  merchant  marine  fleet 
is  another  problem  which  I  think  deserves 
special  attention. 

The  latest  issue  of  Lloyds  Register  of  Ship- 
ping, for  Instance,  tells  us  that  the  United 
States  has  slipped  from  10th  place  to  11th 
place  in  shipbuilding.  Also,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  year  only  9.1  percent  of  American 
cargoes  will  be  carried  on  ships  flying  the 
American  flag. 

Given  the  intensive  nature  of  the  cold  war 
struggle,  it  makes  good  sense  to  nie  for  this 
country  to  have  its  own  ships  on  hand  to  use 
when  and  where  our  best  interests  dictate. 
A  program  of  building  atomic-powered  mer- 
chant ships  which  are  highly  automated  is 
one  possible  answer.  Republicans  can  help 
the  Nation  by  seeing  that  this  present  condi- 
tion of  drift  and  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine  does  not  continue. 

On  all  our  minds  today  is  the  administra- 
tion's conduct  of  this  Nation's  foreign  af- 
fairs, particularly  In  southeast  Asia.  Viet- 
nam Is  a  problem  which  will  not  simply  evap- 
orate, no  matter  how  fervently  we  all  wish 
It  would. 

As  citizens,  and  as  Republicans,  our  role  in 
relation  to  South  Vietnam  Is  clear,  In  my 
opinion.  While  we  do  not  give  up  our  right 
and  duty  to  offer  constructive  criticism,  we 
support  the  President  and  his  policies,  and 
our  boys  who  are  fighting  this  hard  and  cruel 
war  in  defense  of  freedom. 

We  all  wish  our  Vietnamese  policy  had 
been  clearer.  We  wish  hard  decisions  had 
been  faced  up  to  earlier.  But  we  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  President  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  conducting  foreign  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  back  him  up. 
We  hope  and  pray  he  Is  successful. 

There  Is  one  step  which  I  think  Is  due  im- 
mediate and  serious  consideration  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  is  a  step  which  Is  made 
all  the  more  necessary  to  consider  In  light  of 
our  additional  commitment  of  men  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  this  past  week. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  study 
carefully  the  imposition  of  an  Immediate 
blockade  on  all  shipping  to  North  Vietnam, 
Just  as  President  Kennedy  did  in  the  case  of 
Cuba  3  years  ago. 

Trade  with  North  Vietnam  Is  being  carried 
on  briskly  by  many  nations,  some  of  which 
we  regard  as  our  allies  in  the  cold  war  strug- 
gle. This  trade  is  vital  to  North  Vietnam 
and  harmful  to  us.  Many  of  the  cargoes 
shipped  to  North  Vietnam  undoubtedly  make 
life  more  dangerous  for  our  own  fighting 
men. 

If  It  makes  sense  to  Intercept  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  which  are  being  fun- 
neled  by  one  land  route  or  another  into 
South  Vietnam,  it  makes  even  more  sense  to 
cut  off  these  supplies  before  they  ever  reach 
North  Vietnam.  Since  ships  play  a  major 
role  in  providing  these  supplies,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  an  effective  way  to  squeeze  North 
Vietnam  and  ease  the  pressure  on  South 
Vietnam  is  to  intercept  these  supplies  on  the 
water. 

A  blockade  is  something  within  our  Imme- 
diate and  effective  capability.  We  have  the 
7th  Fleet  on  the  scene.  On  the  other  hand. 
North  Vietnam  has  only  limited  naval 
strength. 

One  significant  asset  to  this  course  of  ac- 
tion is  that  It  would  not  be  as  spectacular  as 
bombing;  therefore,  it  should  not  Invite 
quick  escalation.  It  would  bring  telling 
pressure,  nevertheless,  and  our  immediate 
aim  in  the  war,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  im- 
press North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  that 
the  negotiation  table  is  their  next  best  move. 

Our  Nation  is  committed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  must  use  every  means  possible  to 
contain  the  conflict  and  yet  Increase  pres- 
sure leading  toward  negotiations  for  an  hon- 
orable peace.  In  my  opinion,  we  cannot 
afford  to  delay  longer  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  creating  a  blockade,  both  as  a  further 


protection  for  the  lives  of  our  servicemen 
and  as  a  means  of  materially  advancing  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  war. 

If  there  Is  one  burning  political  question 
before  us  today,  it  is:  How  will  the  Republi- 
can Paity  make  a  successful  national  come- 
back? 

The  answers  aren't  magical.  They  revolve 
around  good  candidates,  good  issues  and 
hard  work. 

Opportunity  for  a  Republican  comeback 
Is  at  every  hand,  as  I  see  It. 

For  instance,  although  70  million  persons 
voted  in  the  last  election,  there  were  43  mil- 
lion who  didn't.  How  many  of  these  will  be 
prompted  to  vote  Republican  the  next  time? 
It  all  depends  on  us.  Do  we  want  their  votes 
enough  to  work  for  them?  We  have  no  one 
but  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  let  this  opportu- 
nity go  by. 

And  besides  this  huge  group  of  voters,  we 
have  the  rapidly  growing  ranks  of  the  new 
young  voters.  This  is  a  young  country,  as 
I  am  sure  you  know,  and  growing  younger 
all  the  time.  In  the  21  to  35  age  group  today 
there  are  more  than  32  million  Americans. 
By  1970  nearly  100  million  Americans  will  be 
under  25  years  of  age.  These  young  people"^ 
are  learning.  They  are  asking  questions.  ^ 
We  have  a  responsibility  and  duty  to  reach 
them. 

Let  me  emphasize  those  words  "responsi- 
bility" and  "duty"  again  as  I  refer  to  our 
two-party  system. 

Perhaps  we  take  this  system,  and  the  sta- 
bility It  represents,  for  granted.  Because  It 
has  existed  does  not  mean  that  automatically 
it  will  always  exist.  I  mistrust  the  frequent 
reference  to  the  pendulum  swing  of  the  par- 
ties after  a  lopsided  election.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  well  at  the  polls  next  year  simply 
because  last  year  we  didn't.  We  are  going 
to  do  well  only  to  the  extent  that  we  work 
to  win.  And  we  must  work  harder  than  the 
other  side. 

Those  who  wall  about  the  health  of  the 
Republican  Party  seem  to  forget  that  dujlng 
the  past  century — a  century  of  tremendous 
progress  for  the  United  States — It  has  been 
the  Republican  Party  which  has  been  at  the 
country's  helm  for  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  Our  party  will  come  back,  have  no 
fear  about  that.  Reports  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  already  Indicate  an  up- 
swing. And  It  Is  Just  such  meetings  as  this 
which  are  the  building  blocks  of  a  vigorous 
and  victorious  party. 

While  we  are  temporarily  In  the  role  of  a 
minority  party,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
best  serve  our  country,  and  prepare  for  ma- 
jority party  status  at  the  same  time,  by  mak- 
ing full  use  of  oiu"  opportunities  to: 

1.  Support  administration  proposals  when 
we  agree  that  they  will  benefit  our  country, 
and 

2.  Recommend  constructive  alternatives  to 
these  proposals  when  we  are  convinced  that 
the  other  party's  programs  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  long-range  best  Interests  of  our 
Nation. 

As  a  minority  party — the  loyal  opposition, 
If  you  will — we  have  the  essential  task  of 
keeping  the  majority  party  on  its  toes.  In 
keeping  with  our  time-tested  check-and- 
balance  system  of  two-party  government,  we 
must  constantly  make  the  other  side  prove 
Its  case,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  oppose  simply  for  opposi- 
tion's sake. 

It  is  by  conducting  ourselves  responsibly 
now  that  we  give  the  public  confidence  about 
our  ability  to  move  into  the  position  of  lead- 
ership again. 

By  vigorously  taking  our  message  to  the 
voters  we  can  win  a  sweeping  Republlcpn  vic- 
tory next  year,  and  In  1968  as  well. 

It's  our  task  and  responsibility.  Being 
here  today  gives  me  renewed  confidence  that 
it  will  be  done.  Thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  sharing  this  wonderful  Republican  get- 
together  with  you. 


A   BILL    FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF    DR. 
ANTONIO  B.  SANTILLANO 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  Curtis]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objectioi'x.- 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  in  behalf  of  Dr. 
Antonio   B.   Santillano,   a   competently 
trained  pathologist,  who  because  of  the 
dilemma  in  the  medical  practice  laws  of 
Missouri  and  their  interrelationship  with 
the  laws  relating  to  naturalization  of 
foreign-born  persons,  finds  himself  in- 
eligible   for    licensure    as    a    practicing 
physician  in  Missouri. 

Dr.  Santillano's  case  is  one  that  has 
its  counterpart  in  many  States  of  our 
country.  Those  States,  such  as  Mis- 
souri, require  that  a  person  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  before  he 
can  be  issued  a  certificate  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  or  can  take  the  ex- 
amination which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
issuance  of  a  medical  certificate.  Dr. 
Santillano.  not  yet  being  a  citizen, 
though  having  filed  his  declaration  of 
intention  to  do  so,  finds  that  he  will  have 
to  wait  3  years  until  he  can  become  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  join  a  group  of  pathol- 
ogists who  are  anxious  to  have  Dr. 
Santillano  join  them.  The  members  of 
the  group  are  all  familiar  with  his  work 
as  a  trainee  in  this  field  when  he  was  in 
the  United  States  previously  as  a  student 
exchange  visitor. 

After  receiving  his  M,D.  degree  from 
Santo  Tomas  University  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Dr.  Santillano  obtained  a  clinical 
internship  at  Evangelical  Deaconess 
Hospital  in  St.  Louis  in  1958  and  then 
had  a  2-year  residency  in  pathology  at 
St.  John's  Hospital  in  the  same  city.  He 
completed  his  training  in  pathology  at 
Albert  Einstein  Medical  School  and  its 
associated  hospitals  in  New  York  where 
he  made  a  sterling  record. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Santillano  married  an 
American  girl  in  1959  and  they  had  sev- 
eral children.  When  they  returned  to 
the  Philippines  in  1963,  they  discovered 
that  his  oldest  child,  a  girl  of  4,  had  a 
diaphragmatic  hernia.  Moreover,  the 
doctor  was  unable  to  find  employment 
for  his  highly  developed  skills  in  the 
Philippines.  After  a  year  of  this  futil- 
ity, and  wanting  to  have  his  child's  sur- 
gical operation  in  a  U.S.  medical  center, 
the  Santillanos  applied  for  reentry.  The 
2-year  waiting  requirement  was  waived 
on  the  basis  of  hardship  to  the  child,  and 
they  arrived  back  in  the  United  States 
on  May  8,  1965,  with  an  immigrant  visa. 
Dr.  Santillano  has  been  well  trained  in 
pathology  and  there  is  a  critical  short- 
age of  pathologists  in  the  United  States; 
yet  he  cannot  register  with  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Board  because  of  his  citi- 
zenship status. 

This  would  be  a  matter  which  might 
properly  be  characterized  as  a  State 
matter  except  that  the  time  Dr.  Santil- 
lano spent  here  as  a  student  exchange 
visitor  has  not  counted  toward  the  3 
years  of  time  required  for  natiu^lization 


purposes.  Dr.  Santillano  has  in  fact 
spent  over  5  years  in  this  country,  yet 
has  several  more  years  to  go  before  he 
can  complete  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  practice  medicine. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  holding  that  the  time  he  spent  in  this 
country  as  an  exchange  student  will  be 
considered  in  compliance  with  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  as  it  relates  to  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  RECENT 
ATTACK  ON  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER  JERRY  FORD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  dismay  and  deep  concern 
over  President  Johnson's  recent  attack 
on     House    Republican    Leader    Jerry 
Ford.    This  has  serious  implications  far 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  President  was 
exhibiting  impetuous  pique.    It  is  ap- 
parent from  the  reports  of  all  newspaper 
people  directly  involved  in  Mr.  Ford's 
backgroimd  briefing  last  Thursday  that 
the   President's   version  of   what  hap- 
pened was  completely  in  error.    Jerry 
Ford  distorted  nothing  and  he  revealed 
no  confidences  of  the  President  or  any- 
body else. 

The     really     serious     issue     revolves 
around   the   purpose   to   be   served   by 
White  House  briefings  of  congressional 
leaders.     Obviously,  no  responsible  lead- 
er   breaks    secret   or   confidential    ma- 
terial  involving   the   national   security. 
That  has  not  been  charged  here  nor  is 
it  involved  in  any  way.    Apparently  the 
so-called  confidential  information  that 
irritated  the  President  so  much  was  that 
many  members  of  the  President's  own 
party  question  a  firm  policy  against  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia.    Is  the  Pres- 
ident really  so  sensitive  to  criticism,  so 
thin  skinned,  if  you  will,  that  he  thinks 
there  should  be  an  embargo  on  this  kind 
of  background  news  just  because  some 
aspects  of  it  were  revealed  at  a  White 
House   briefing?     If   this   is   the   Pres- 
ident's interpretation,  he  will  make  it 
impossible  for  Republican  congressional 
leaders  to  attend  such  briefings  at  the 
White  House.    We  cannot  and  will  not 
abdicate  our  responsibility  of  applying 
independent   judgment   to   critical   na- 
tional issues  and  giving  the  press  and 
the  American  people  all  the  facts  on 
matters  outside  security  limitations. 

Is  the  President  really  contending  that 
the  revolt  within  his  own  party,  par- 
ticularly within  the  other  body,  is  con- 
fidential? Is  it  really  malicious  for  Re- 
publican leaders  to  point  out  that  the 


President  is  under  considerable  pressure 
from  members  of  his  own  party  to  cut 
and  run  in  southeast  Asia?  We  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  are  proud  of  our 
leader,  Jerry  Ford.  Unlike  many  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  party,  we  will 
continue  to  support  a  policy  of  firmness 
against  Communist  aggression.  We  will 
also  continue  to  make  critical,  construc- 
tive suggestions,  whether  the  President 
likes  it  dr  not.  That  is  our  obligation  to 
the  people  who  elected  us  and  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  the  President  vmderestimates 
the  reaction  of  anger,  indignation,  and 
resentment  among  House  Republicans  as 
a  result  of  his  rather  intemperate  and 
less  than  coherent  criticism  of  Mr.  Ford 
last  Sunday.  I  hope  not,  because  repe- 
tition of  this  kind  of  ridiculous  episode 
could  bode  ill  for  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  bipartisan  contributions  the 
President  and  the  country  so  urgently 
require  in  times  of  national  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  very  thorough  and  complete 
report  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  Wash- 
ington correspondents.  Mr.  Tom  Wicker. 
Mr.  Wicker  participated  in  the  back- 
groimd briefing  by  Mr.  Ford  that  subse- 
quently came  under  attack  by  the  Pres- 
ident. His  report  appeared  in  the 
August  3  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  follows: 


Misunderstanding,  Ford  Says  in  Reply  to 

Johnson  Attack 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,     August     2. — Representative 

Gerald    R.     Ford,    House    minority     leader, 

said  today  that  President  Johnson's  criticism 

of   one   of   the  prominent  members   of  the 

Repxiblican  Party  was  the  possible  result  of 

a  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Ford  was  suggested  as  the  President's 
target  in  a  number  of  newspaper  articles 
today,  though  Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  no  one 
by  name. 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  the  un- 
named Republican  had  broken  and  distorted 
his  confidence  after  attending  a  White  House 
meeting  of  congressional  leaders  last  Tues- 
d.ay  night.  At  that  session,  Mr,  Johnson  dis- 
cussed with  the  leaders  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Today,  Mr.  Ford  replied  that  he  refused 
to  be  baited  into  a  verbal  Donnybrook  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief  that  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  Hanoi,  Peiplng  and  Mos- 
cow. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  was  referring  to  him,  he 
said,  there  was  a  "misunderstanding  which  I 
trust  the  White  House  will  correct." 

At  Austin,  Tex.,  in  a  news  conference  held 
before  Mr.  Ford  spoke  out,  Joseph  Laltin,  the 
assistant  White  House  press  secretary,  said 
there  would  be  no  further  comment.  The 
President,  he  said,  "never  gets  Into  personali- 
ties of  any  kind  (laughter  is  recorded  at 
this  point  on  the  news  conference  tran- 
script) and  that  is  that." 

He  said  the  President  had  answered  a  fair 
question  that  had  referred  to  stories  he  read 
In  the  newspapers  which  didn't  give  a  source, 
and  the  President  felt  that  it  was  a  distor- 
tion and  was  inaccurate. 

After  Mr.  Ford's  statement,  Mr.  Laltin  said 
at  a  second  news  conference:  "I've  said  all 
I'm  going  to  say  this  morning.  The  White 
House  isn't  Interested  in  controversy." 

There  was  no  suggestion  that  there  had 
been  any  direct  conversation  between  Mr. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Here  Is  an  account,  based  on  the  pub- 
lUhed  record  and  on  the  notes  and  memories 
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of  persons  Involved,  of  how  the  controversy 
arose: 

Last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Johnson  Invited  a  num- 
ber of  congressional  leaders,  Including  Mr. 
Ford,  to  the  White  House  for  a  discussion  of 
conferences  among  administration  officials 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

SOME   SURPRISED  BY  DECISION 

On  Wednesday,  in  a  Presidential  news  con- 
ference. Mr.  Johnson  announced  that  he 
would  gradually  double  draft  calls  to  35,000 
a  month  and  send  50,000  additional  troops  to 
Vietnam.  This  surprised  those  who  had 
predicted  that  he  would  call  up  the  Reserves 
and  declaie  a  national  emergency. 

On  Thursday.  Mr.  Ford  and  Representative 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  conference,  met  for  lunch  with  a 
small  group  of  reporters.  It  was  one  of  a 
regular  series  of  meetings  they  hold,  and  in- 
vitations had  been  issued  at  least  a  week 
before. 

Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Laikd  devoted  most  of 
their  remarks  to  their  own  views  on  Vietnam, 
including  the  statement  that  they  would 
urge  the  President  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  cut  back  on  domestic  expendi- 
tures in  order  to  meet  the  growing  expenses 
of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Both  explicitly  stated  that  they  would  not 
criticize  the  President  for  his  course  in  Viet- 
nam until  there  had  been  time  to  see 
whether  the  troop  buildup  had  been  effec- 
tive. The  two  Republican  leaders  had  previ- 
ously been  urging  intensified  air  and  sea  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnam  rather  than  em- 
phasis on  the  ground  warfare. 

DESCRIBES  MANSFIELD   STATEMENT 

During  the  session  with  reporters.  Mr.  Ford 
said  that  at  the  White  House  meeting  Tues- 
day night  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana, the  Senate  Democratic  leader,  had  read 
a  two-page  statement  in  which  he  expressed 
fears  about  the  stability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  the  dangers  of  escalat- 
ing the  war,  and  the  possibility  of  a  damag- 
ing debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Vietnamese 
question. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  description  of  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Ford  gave.  This  part 
of  the  discussion  was  on  a  background 
basis — not  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Ford — 
although  most  of  the  session  was  on  the 
record. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  least  three  reports 
of  the  Mansfield  statement  were  published. 
The  New  York  Times  referred  to  It  as  it  had 
been  described  by  Mr.  Ford.  In  an  article 
that  said  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  had  been 
one  factor  in  Mr.  Johnson's  decision  not  to 
call  up  Reserves  or  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  mentioned  the  Mans- 
field statement,  again  as  described  by  Mr. 
Ford,  in  a  dispatch  that  began: 

"President  Johnson,  in  an  llth-hour  deci- 
sion Tuesday,  canceled  plans  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency,  call  up  the  Reserves,  and 
ask  Congress  for  $5  billion  to  expand  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  congressional  sources  said 
today." 

The  article,  written  by  Willard  Edwards, 
said  Mr.  Johnson  had  done  so  when  warned 
by  Senate  Democratic  leaders  that  the  more 
dramatic  plans  would  cause  a  "tremendous 
congressional  and  public  reaction." 

The  syndicated  columnists  Robert  Novak 
and  Rowland  Evans  also  referred  to  the 
Mansfield  statement  In  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  otlier  newspapers. 
They  described  it  as  having  expressed  the 
Senator's  opposition  to  "almost  everything 
the  United  States  has  done  in  Vietnam  since 
the  murder  of  President  Diem  in  1963."  and 
said  that  he  also  Implied  that  this  sentiment 
was  felt  widely  in  the  Senate. 

The  columnists,  neither  of  whom  had  at- 
tended the  Ford-Laird  luncheon,  said  the 
congressional  attitude  was  "the  main  reason" 


Mr.  Johnson  had  taken  a  low-keyed  approach 
at  his  news  conference. 

Yesterday,  at  the  LBJ  Ranch,  Richard 
Strout,  a  reporter  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  said  to  Mr.  Johnson:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  story  In  some  papers  that 
you  were  dissuaded  from  taking  a  stronger 
line  In  Vietnam  because  of  something  Mike 
Mansfield  said." 

In  fact,  none  of  the  three  stories  published 
Friday  had  alleged  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
changed  his  mind  because  of  Mr.  Mansfield's 
statement. 

Neither  the  Times  article  nor  the  Evans- 
Novak  column  suggested  that  the  President 
had  changed  his  mind  at  all,  although  both 
Indicated  that  he  had  had  Senate  reaction 
in  mind  In  reaching  his  decisions.  The 
Chicago  Tribune's  account  attributed  his 
alleged  change  of  mind  to  warnings  by  Sen- 
ate Democratic  leaders  rather  than  to  the 
statement  Mr.  Mansfield  had  read  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  to  Mr.  Strout  as 
follows : 

"That  was  the  result  of  a  man  who  broke 
my  confidence — and  not  only  broke  It  but 
distorted  It. 

"I  read  Senator  Mansfield's  statement  very 
carefully  following  a  backgrounder  held  by 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  another 
party,  and  I  found  nothing  to  Justify  that 
statement.  And  I  would  brand  it  untrue 
and  perhaps  malicious. 

"Senator  Mansfield  never  mentioned  Re- 
serves and  it  was  not  In  any  of  his  discus- 
sions, and  the  discussions  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Reserves,  as  his  paper 
will  show. 

"Most  of  the  people  you  deal  with,  and 
we  dealt  with  several  dozen,  perhaps  a  couple 
hundred,  including  the  Governors,  all  of 
them  respect  the  confidence. 

"But  once  in  a  while  an  Inexperienced 
man.  or  a  new  one.  or  a  bitter  partisan,  has  to 
play  a  little  politics.  I  think  they  keep  it 
to  a  minimum,  generally  speaking,  but  one 
or  two  of  them  will  do  It.  And  boys  will  be 
boys." 

The  reference  to  the  "backgrounder"  was 
what  led  reporters  to  suggest  Mr.  Ford  as  the 
target  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Ford  replied  today : 

misunderstanding  seen 

"Communist  leaders  all  over  the  world 
would  be  happy  to  see  a  bitter,  name-calling 
contest  develop  between  President  Johnson 
and  congressional  leaders  at  this  crucial 
time.  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  made  during 
his  Sunday  press  conference  in  Texas,  if  he 
was  referring  to  me,  are  the  possible  result 
of  a  misunderstanding  which  I  trust  the 
White  House  will  correct. 

"I  refuse  to  be  baited  into  a  verbal  donney- 
brook  with  the  Commander  In  Chief  that 
would  play  Into  the  hands  of  Hanoi,  Pelplng, 
and  Moscow. 

"I  support  the  President's  firmness  against 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam.  Regret- 
tably, the  principal  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's military  decisions  come  from  Demo- 
crats In  the  Congress,  particularly  In  the 
Senate. 

'The  Nation  faces  a  critical  future.  The 
President  has  the  responsibility  of  making 
additional  important  military  decisions.  For 
the  national  Interest  and  our  security.  I  urge 
that  we  get  on  with  the  awesome  tasks  ahead 
without  further  delay  and  without  splitting 
the  Nation's  unity." 

After  making  this  formal  statement.  Mr. 
Ford  refused  to  answer  questions  on  the 
record.  He  did  authorize  the  following  addi- 
tional statement: 

"Several  reF>orters  called  me  on  Wednes- 
day morning  following  the  (Mansfield)  state- 
ment on  Tuesday  and  said  they  knew  of  the 
Mansfield  statement.  That  was  24  hours  be- 
fore the  luncheon.  The  Mansfield  statement 
was  common  knowledge." 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wick- 
er's statement  of  facts  it  is  clear  that 
the  President  was  completely  in  error  in 
alleging  that  any  Republican  congres- 
sional leader  engaged  in  deliberate  and 
malicious  distortion  in  reporting  events 
that  went  on  at  last  week's  conference  at 
the  White  House. 

The  concern  which  I  feel  about  the 
President's  outburst  is  based  on  several 
considerations.  First,  I  am  distressed 
whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  indulges  in  an  action  unworthy  of 
his  office.  I  was  dismayed  earlier  this 
year  by  the  President's  reaction  to  criti- 
cism directed  at  him  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  send  the  Vice  President  to  Win- 
ston Churchill's  funeral.  I  was  distressed 
that  the  President  precipitously  can- 
celed his  invitation  to  the  Prime  Min- 
isters of  India  and  Pakistan  to  visit  the 
United  States.  And  now  I  am  saddened 
that  our  President  has  demeaned  him- 
self, in  a  fit  of  impetuous  pique,  by  ut- 
tering a  false  accusation  against  a  re- 
spected leader  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  also  broader  grounds  for 
concern  arising  from  this  incident.  The 
President's  action  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  another  attempt  to  stifle  rea- 
soned discussion  of  foreign  policy. 

Accusations  of  breach  of  confidence 
when  there  was  in  fact  iio  such  breach, 
of  deliberate  and  malicious  distortion 
when  there  was  in  fact  no  distortion,  are 
not  conducive  to  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate which  must  go  on  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy. 


TRADE  POLICY  QUESTION  AND  THE 
NEW  ECONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HallI  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to- 
day voted — over  my  objection — addi- 
tional funds  to  be  used  around  the  world, 
without  further  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress, up  to  $400  million  to  be  used  for 
the  IPC,  the  IBRD,  and  other  world  lend- 
ing organizations  for  use  of  free  enter- 
prise business  and  industries  of  a  second- 
ary motive  and  intended  to  build  pri- 
marily in  the  various  countries. 

This  would  be  praiseworthy  and  com- 
mendable if  we  had  not  passed  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  stripped  most 
protection  and  protective  tariffs  cut  by 
one-half — also  without  further  reference 
to  the  congressional  body — from  the 
U.S.  workingman  and  woman  plus  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  the  United  States, 
respectively.  This  has  done  more  to 
bring  on  the  variable  tariffs,  the  chicken 
war,  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy  round  at 
the  GATT  conferences,  the  impact  of  im- 
ports, and  our  loss  of  foreign  exports 
markets  including  lead,  shoes,  cars,  glass, 
watches,  and  others,  than  any  other  sin- 
gle factor. 


There  must  be  an  end  point.  The  ques- 
tion is.  When  will  we  stop  subsidizing 
overseas,  low  paid,  lesser  standards  of 
living,  and  less  skilled  peoples  who  are 
exploding  in  number  vis-a-vis  our  own 
peoples,  skills,  and  standards?  Costs 
equal  the  sum-total  of  production,  in- 
cluding x-esources  plus  assembly  line,  in 
addition  to  delivery,  and  incidentals  such 
as  the  ECM.  variable  tariffs,  sovereign 
nations'  laws,  hidden  agreements,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like 
to  refer  our  colleagues  again  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  16,  1965,  and 
the  speeches  and  colloquy  of  Messrs. 
Herlong  and  Betts  on  this  same  subject 
incident  to  their  introduction  of  similar 
legislation  to  correct  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  I  am  delighted  to  in- 
troduce similar  legislation  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  and  their  theses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  association  with  a  large  number 
of  other  members  that  called  for  removal 
of  products  from  the  list  of  items  sub- 
ject to  a  50-percent  tariff  reduction  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  At 
that  time  the  prospects  were  that  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  would  be  com- 
pleted by  mid- 1965.  That  time  has  come 
and  passed  and  the  negotiations  have 
now  been  delayed  until  next  year.  At 
least  that  is  the  outlook. 

I  am  therefore  joining  with  others  to 
renew  last  year's  bill  with  some  addi- 
tional features  that  are  urgent  if  our  in- 
dustries are  to  have  a  better  outlook  in 
our  domestic  market  than  they  now  have. 
I   am    well    aware    that    many    official 
spokesmen   of   the   administration   and 
some  prominent  economists  profess  to 
see  no  dangers  from  imports  or  from 
anywhere  else  to  our  economy.     They 
paint  a  very  bright  picture  of  the  years 
to  come;   and  some  of  them  are  con- 
vinced  that  we   have   embarked   on   a 
recessionless  course  into  the  indefinite 
future.     They    see    no    clouds    on    the 
horizon  and  believe  there  are  no  devel- 
opments that  will  not  yield  to  fiscal  and 
monetary  manipulations.    They  have  a 
sublime   confidence   in  the   stimulation 
provided  by  tax  cuts,  deficit  financing 
and  low  interest  rates. 

If  the  economy  shows  signs  of  stagna- 
tion, cut  the  taxes,  increase  Government 
spending  or  both  and  reduce  interest 
rates.  That  is  the  policy. 

Mr.  Ackley.  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  recently  gave  a 
rundown  of  the  new  economics  before 
the  subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

He  is  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  new 
economics  and  wants  to  run  the  economy 
by  a  formula.  This  revolves  above  a 
concept  called  the  "full-employment 
surplus."  Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Ackley 's 
statement : 

All  of  us  understand,  in  a  general  way,  how 
fiscal  policy  works.  Government  expendl- 
tvires  add  to  aggregate  demand  and  tax  col- 
lections reduce  it,  by  curtailing  private  pur- 
chasing power.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
measure  the  lmp>act  of  Government  expendi- 
ture and  tax  policies  merely  by  looking  at 
actual  levels  of  disbursements  or  revenues. 


I  find  no  fault  with  that  statement. 
Mr.  Ackley  provides  an  example.  He 
says: 

Federal  revenues  automatically  decline 
(and  some  Federal  outlays — particularly  un- 
employment benefits — automatically  in- 
crease) when  economic  activity  falls  off  as  a 
result  of  a  reduction  In  intensity  of  private 
demand. 


This,  I  think,  is  to  be  expected  because 
payroll  taxes  would  decline  no  less  than 
business  profits  if  consumer  demand 
falls  off. 

So  far  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  said  nothing 
either  new  or  revealing  or  startling. 

He  remarks  with  respect  to  this  situa- 
tion, that  is,  where  economic  activity 
declines: 

The  budget  outcome  has  been  altered,  and 
the  economy's  decline  has  been  cushioned 
(by  unemployment  compensation)  but  not 
because  of  any  affirmative  Government 
action. 

The  budget,  he  says,  "has  reacted 
passively  to  changes  in  the  private  econ- 
omy. Discretionary  fiscal  policy  has  been 
absent." 

It  is  here  that  fiscal  policy  is  to  be 
brought  into  play,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Ackley  then  indeed  remarks: 

The  budget  outcome  Is,  of  course,  also 
altered  by  discretionary  changes  in  tax  rates 
or  expenditures — 

By  this,  I  take  it,  he  means  the  size  of 
the  deficit  or  surplus;  and.  once  more, 
this  seems  clear  enough — 
but  such  changes  In  turn  affect  private  de- 
mand, and  changing  private  demand  in  its 
turn  affects  production  and  Income  and 
therefore  Government  revenues  and  outlays. 

The  formula  is  getting  a  little  more 
complex.  We  get  echoes  of  what  the 
Government  does  by  way  of  tax  reduc- 
tions or  tax  increases  from  the  consum- 
ers who  are  affected.  They  react  and 
their  reaction  in  turn  affects  business; 
that  is.  production  and  income;  and.  of 
course,  whatever  affects  production  and 
income  has  an  effect  on  Government 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

Now  Mr.  Ackley  is  moving  in  for  the 
kill.    He  says: 

The  net  outcome  recorded  in  the  Govern- 
ment's budget  accounts  (i.e.,  whether  reve- 
nues rise  or  fall  off  and  therefore  create  a 
surplus  or  deficit)  in  any  year  is  a  mixture 
of  the  effects  of  the  affirmative  fiscal  actions 
taken,  of  the  responses  of  the  private  econ- 
omy to  these  actions,  and  of  whatever 
changes  in  private  demand  are  occurring  in- 
dependently of  Government  action. 


Here  Mr.  Ackley  opens  a  rather  wide 
door  through  which  "whatever  changes 
in  private  demand  are  occurring  inde- 
pendently of  Government  action"  can 
walk  without  restraint. 

The  latter,  that  is,  the  changes  in  pri- 
vate demand,  might  be  very  considerable 
and  might  even  outweigh  the  effects  of 
the  governmental  action. 

However,  he  says  that: 

We  can  separate  out  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
cretionary fiscal  actions  alone,  by  measuring 
what  would  happen  to  the  deficit  or  surplus 
at  some  given  level  of  business  activity. 

The  notion  is  that  the  effect  of  govern- 
mental policy  can  be  isolated  from  other 


influences  by  making  an  assumption; 
namely,  that  of  4-percent  unemploy- 
ment.   He  says: 

We  can  then  assess  the  net  Impact  of  any 
Federal  fiscal  program  for  a  given  year  by 
seeing  what  its  various  elements,  taken  to- 
gether, would  do  to  the  full-employment  sur- 
plus— the  excess  of  revenues  over  expendi- 
tures that  the  fiscal  program  would  yield  if 
unemployment  were  4  percent. 

According  to  Mr.  Ackley,  assuming  a 
4-percent  level  of  unemployment,  an  in- 
crease of  $7  billion  in  the  surplus  would 
occur  in  1  year  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth  in  the  employment  force  and  in- 
crease in  productivity.  The  $7  billion 
would  come  with  no  change  in  the  tax 
rate,  and  would  represent  the  "fiscal 
drag."  The  effect  on  the  economy  would 
be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  higher 
tax  rate  that  would  take  $7  billion  out 
of  the  economy. 

At  this  point  he  says: 

A  constant  set  of  tax  rates  and  a  constant 
level  of  Government  expenditure  exert  an 
Increasingly  restrictive  infiuence  as  time 
passes.  In  short  the  budget  tightens  by 
standing  still  in  a  growing  economy — 

Meaning  increasing  labor  force,  high- 
er output,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  all.  but  it  gives 
an  idea  of  the  style  of  thinking  that  gov- 
erns our  policy  of  taxation,  of  deficit 
spending.  Interest  rates — that  is,  tight 
money  or  easy  money;  debt  management, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  particularly  notable  that  the  prob- 
lem of  import  competition  is  not  even 
given  the  courtesy  of  mention.  Yet  it 
coiild  do  much  to  upset  the  applecart  of 
the  very  formula  that  has  drawn  so  much 
fascination  in  governmental  economic 
circles. 

I  have  mentioned  the  wide  door  Mr. 
Ackley  left  open  when  he  said: 

The  net  outcome  recorded  In  the  Govern- 
ment's budget  accounts  in  any  year  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  effects  of  the  affirmative  fiscal 
actions  taken,  of  the  responses  of  the  private 
economy  to  these  actions,  and  of  whatever 
changes  in  private  demand  are  occurring  in- 
dependently of  Government  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  about  the  effect  of 
imports  on  those  domestic  industries  that 
are  vulnerable  to  imports?  WUl  they 
behave  the  same  as  they  would  if  they 
did  not  have  this  problem?  Will  they 
expand  as  they  would  if  they  were  not 
confronted  with  imports  that  are  taking 
a  rising  share  of  the  market  away  from 
them? 

A  year  ago  our  beef  industry  was  deeply 
beset  by  rising  imports.  Did  these  im- 
ports represent  "changes  in  private  de- 
mand" occurring  independently  of 
Government  action?  Or  was  past  gov- 
ernmental action  responsible  for  the  im- 
ports? Did  the  general  trade  policy  of 
the  Government  lead  the  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  and  others  to  believe 
that  this  country  would  welcome  or  at 
least  not  resist  the  complete  disruption 
and  distress  of  our  cattle  industry?  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  came  to  this 
conclusion  because  of  the  tariff-reduc- 
tion proposal  of  the  so-called  "Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,"  and  the  statements 
of  policy  accompanying  its  enactment. 
It  seems  to  me  tliat  there  are  a  hundred 
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influences  in  operation  that  cannot  al- 
ways be  foreseen — in  fact,  are  seldom 
clearly  enough  foreseen  to  beget  pre- 
ventive action.  These  influences  might 
be  regarded  either  as  "occurring  inde- 
pendently of  Government  action"  or  as 
indirect  but  unmistakable  outgrowths  of 
such  action. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  formula  can  gain 
reliability  as  a  guide  to  action  if  it  is  sub- 
ject to  so  many  variables,  so  many  influ- 
ences that  are  unforeseen  or  unforesee- 
able. Right  now  who  will  tell  us  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  our  economy  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam?  Who  knows 
whether  it  will  lead  to  a  war.  or  to  an 
escalation  that  will  run  up  the  budget, 
and  if  so.  how  far?  Who  knows  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, other  than  that  it  would  no  doubt 
be  inflationary — but  to  what  degree? 

What  is  the  worth  of  a  formula  that 
has  to  read  almost  everything  out  of  the 
equation  in  order  to  be  true?  The  ex- 
ceptions may  be  more  disruptive  and  far- 
reaching  in  their  influence  than  the  in- 
clusions, and  they  may  distort  the  for- 
mula beyond  recognition.  Government 
by  formula-like  "capsule  planning"  is  a 
hazardous  undertaking. 

Was  it  not  a  wonder  that  this  country 
rose  to  world  industrial  leadership  with- 
out following  a  formula?  How  did  we 
ever  get  along  without  knowing  what  a 
"full-employment  surplus"  is? 

Mr.  Ackley  has  the  foresight  to  say 
that: 

The  concept  has  Its  limitations  which  keep 
It  from  being  used  as  a  precise  tool  of  budg- 
etary planning.  There  is  no  one  permanent 
level  of  full  employment  surplus  toward 
which  we  should  strive. 

Nevertheless  he  would  use  the  formula 
as  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and 
anemometer,  apparently  all  at  the  same 
time,  to  measure  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  complications  arising  from 
the  interactions  of  the  effects  produced 
by  changes  in  taxes,  governmental  spend- 
ing, interest  rates,  and  so  forth  not  to 
mention  the  outside  or  nongovernmental 
influences  are  so  great  that  the  formula 
takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a  "Rube 
Goldberg"  contraption. 

It  would  be  as  easy  to  say  and  no  less 
uncertain  to  prove  that  2  or  4  million 
jobs  did  not  come  into  being  in  this 
country  because  of  import  competition 
as  to  estimate  the  number  of  jobs  that 
were  not  filled  because  taxes  were  too 
high  or  governmental  expenditures  were 
too  low — in  the  judgment  of  the  spend- 
ers. Can  anyone  imagine  the  sputter  of 
denunciation  if  figures  as  definite  as 
those  used  by  Mr.  Ackley  were  put  for- 
ward as  unequivocal  facts  with  respect 
to  indirect  unemployment  that  is  at- 
tributable to  import  competition?  Such 
estimates  would  be  called  pure  conjec- 
ture, while  their  own  estimates  taken  by 
sliderule  are  regarded  as  trustworthy 
guides. 

That  business  confidence  is  a  vital  in- 
gredient of  business  activity  in  a  private 
enterprise  system  no  one  will  deny. 
What  would  be  much  more  fatal  to  con- 
fidence within  a  domestic  industry  than 
to  see  imports  coming  into  the  market 
and  extending  their  penetration  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  that  is,  in  a  few 


years,  from  5  percent  of  the  market  to  10 
percent,  then  on  to  15  or  20  percent  or 
more,  as  has  happened  repeatedly? 

What  will  domestic  producers  do  under 
such  circumstances?  Surely  they  will 
shy  away  from  expansion  in  this  coun- 
try. If  we  wish  to  answer  the  question 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  action  of 
American  industry  in  the  past  6  or  7 
years.  When  it  became  a  known  fact 
that  there  was  no  remedy  against  injury 
from  imports  under  the  escape  clause, 
many  of  our  industries  began  investing 
overseas.  There  they  could  themselves 
employ  workers  at  the  lower  wages  that 
gave  a  competitive  advantage  to  the  for- 
eign producers  who  so  successfully  pene- 
trated the  American  market.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  invest  in  new  and 
more  productive  machinery  and  equip- 
ment at  home  in  feverish  efforts  to  hold 
as  much  of  the  domestic  market  as  pos- 
sible. This,  of  course,  would  mean 
throwing  people  out  of  work. 

The  twin  action  thus  taken;  namely, 
foreign  investment  and  installation  of 
labor-saving  equipment,  would  produce 
a  double  negative  impact  on  employment. 
The  one  would  come  from  expanding 
more  abroad  and  less  at  home;  the  sec- 
ond from  displacement  of  workers.  To- 
gether the  two  forces  would  add  up  to  a 
lagging  economy  over  and  above  the  ef- 
fects of  tax  and  spending  policies.  In 
fact  they  might  effectively  counteract 
these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more  than  odd  that 
such  important  economic  factors  are 
widely  skirted  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  no  less 
than  by  nearly  all  other  spokesmen  of 
the  Government  on  economic  policies. 
It  seems  strange  that  they  stop  at  the 
water's  edge,  so  to  speak,  not  daring  on 
pain  of  some  dire  retribution,  to  mention 
our  sacred  foreign  trade  policy,  as  a 
possible  source  of  an  economic  drag.  It 
Is  evidently  sacrosanct  ground. 

Let  me  say  that  this  very  fact  sheds 
some  light  on  the  integrity  of  many  of 
the  statements,  evaluations  of  the  econ- 
omy, forecasts  of  what  Is  ahead,  and  so 
forth.  If  the  trade  policy  must  not  be 
mentioned  there  may  be  other  factors 
that  cannot  be  mentioned  and  others 
that  on  the  other  hand  must  be  men- 
tioned and  treated  In  a  preestabllshed 
manner.  This  is  a  sordid  state  of  affairs. 
It  implies  a  shackling  of  the  mind  for  the 
sake  of  compliance  with  policy,  no 
matter  how  questionable  it  may  be. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  this 
evil  spell  must  be  broken.  It  reflects  not 
only  on  the  integrity  of  our  good  judg- 
ment but  also  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
evaluators  and  forecasters.  I  think  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  should  be  restud- 
led  and  recast.  Meantime  some  of  Its 
sharpest  potential  teeth  should  be 
drawn.  I  am  happy  to  introduce  and 
support  legislation  that  would  do  this. 


THE  KEY  DEER:  BROUGHT  FROM 
THE  VERGE  OP  EXTINCTION 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell  1   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
time  the  words  "key  deer"  were  almost 
synonymous  with  that  of  "extinction." 
Nearly  the  entire  breed  of  this  unique 
animal,  the  smallest  deer  in  the  United 
States,  had  been  wiped  out  by  1951,  their 
number  totaling  less  than  30.  But  to- 
day there  are  over  300  key  deer.  This 
Is  quite  a  healthy  gain  and  It  seems  as 
If  the  worst  for  them  has  past.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  review 
the  reasons  for  this  spectacular  turn- 
about. 

Certainly,  much  of  the  credit  must  be 
given  to  Jack  Watson,  refuge  manager 
of  the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge.  It  is 
largely  due  to  his  devoted  and  skillful 
work  that  these  deer,  which  on  the  aver- 
age weigh  but  50  pounds  and  are  approx- 
imately 38  Inches  long,  have  regained 
a  lease  on  life. 

In  1951,  after  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
key  deer  refuge  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee, the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Commission  organized  a  project 
to  stem  the  decline  In  the  number  of 
key  deer.  The  commission  called  on 
Mr.  Watson,  who  was  eminently  qualified 
because  of  his  longstanding  familiarity 
with  the  Florida  Keys  and  its  wildlife. 
Since  1946  he  had  been  manager  of 
Great  White  Heron  and  Key  West  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges,  two  posts  he  still 
holds.  Under  his  guidance  a  program 
of  Investigation,  protection,  and  public 
relations  was  commenced.  However,  he 
was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  true 
refuge,  as  hunters  and  the  conversion  of 
habitat  to  residential  developments  con- 
tinued to  take  their  toll. 

The  home  of  the  key  deer  lies  In  the 
Florida  Keys,  in  Monroe  County,  about 
60  miles  south  of  Miami.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque area  covered  by  vegetation, 
with  many  of  the  Islands  being  formed 
from  limestone.  This  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  natural  pockets  which 
catch  rainwater,  thus  providing  relief 
for  the  deer  during  droughts.  The  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  found  there  make  it  a  beauti- 
ful home  for  these  small  deer. 

Mr.  Watson  continued  his  valiant  ef- 
forts handicapped  until  1954.  Then,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  83d  Congress  the 
Interior  Department  was  granted  au- 
thority to  lease  915  aci-es  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  refuge.  Years 
of  battle  by  conservationists  and  public- 
minded  groups,  such  as  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club  and  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  had  finally  produced  re- 
sults. Mr.  Watson  was  naturally  chosen 
refuge  manager,  and  the  area  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  lands  thus 
became  protected  from  fire,  vandalism 
and  Illegal  trespass,  but  the  leases  could 
have  been  cancelled  at  any  time. 

And  so,  in  the  85th  Congress  two  bills, 
one  of  which  I  sponsored,  were  Intro- 
duced to  buy  the  land.  As  a  result.  Pub- 
lic Law  85-164  established  a  National 
Key  Deer  Refuge  of  1,000  acres,  and  au- 
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thorlzed  the  expenditure  of  $35,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions.  By  today,  an 
additional  5.745  acres  have  been  leased 
and  the  refuge  is  proving  to  be  success- 
ful in  rejuvenating  the  key  deer  species. 
Thus,  through  the  efforts  of  men  such 
as  Jack  Watson,  private  groups,  and  the 
Interior  Department  the  key  deer,  which 
were  seen  by  Columbus  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, will  be  able  to  be  seen  hopefully  for 
centuries  to  come. 


CRIMES  AGAINST     BANKING 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FascellI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     FASCELL.    Mr.     Speaker,     this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  under  the 
headline  "FDIC  Plans  Bank  Abuses  Leg- 
islation." conunents  on  a  new  package  of 
bank  regulatory  legislation  which  is  being 
considered  or  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.    Accord- 
ing to  the  article  by  Morton  Mintz.  the 
FDIC  was  spurred  to  action  by  disclo- 
sures which  have  been  made  before  con- 
gressional committees  of  crimes  perpe- 
trated against  banking  institutions. 

Legislative  proposals  which  are  being 
considered  would  permit  Federal  bank 
regulatory  agencies  to  crack  down  on 
banking  institutions  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion through  orders  to  cease  and  desist 
from  unsound  and  unlawful  practices. 
Officers  and  directors  who  engage  in  un- 
sound or  unlawful  practices  would  be 
subject  to  suspension  or  removal  by  the 
banking  supervisors.  The  agencies  would 
also  be  authorized  to  require  all  institu- 
tions under  their  jurisdiction  to  obtain 
independent  private  audits  of  their  books 
and  affairs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me.  as  chairman  of 
the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  to  be  able  to  pub- 
licly note  the  legislative  proposals  which 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion is  considering.  Last  year  the  sub- 
committee made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
constantly  increasing  numbers  of  crimes 
against  banking  institutions,  and  what 
the  Federal  agencies  could  and  should  do 
to  lessen  the  crimes.  The  subcommittee 
considered  all  phases  of  the  problems.  In- 
cluding external  crimes  such  as  robberies, 
burglaries  and  larcenies,  and  internal 
crimes,  committed  by  persons  who  are  in- 
volved in  or  associated  with  the  institu- 
tions. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  Richard  E.  Lankford,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland;  Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Mas.sachusetts;  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
John  B.  Anderson,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois; and  Robert  McClory,  Republican, 
of  Illinois.    I  was  chairman. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  supervises  State  banks 


which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  supervises  national  banks  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insiurance  Corpora- 
tion supervises  federally  Insured  State 
banks  which  are  not  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  All  were  in- 
vited  to  public  hearings,  and  to  com- 
ment on  the  problems  presented  by  the 
rise  in  bank  crimes  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  the  combating  of  such  crimes, 
as  were  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  supervisors  of 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions, and  those  State-chartered 
associations  which  are  federally  insured. 
The  views  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  FBI,  the  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
and  of  groups  and  associations  which 
represent  the  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  industries  were  also  sought. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
studies  a  report  entitled  "Crimes  Against 
Banking  Institutions."  House  Report  No. 
1147,  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  was  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawson.  The  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  report  are  too  long 
to  be  here  stated.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  report 
should  be  restated,  because  many  of  Its 
recommendations  are  now  being  con- 
sidered for  legislative  action.  These 
recommendations  were: 


Recommendations 
In    order    to    combat    the    rise    in    crimes 
against   banking    Institutions    it    is   recom- 
mended : 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  hereafter  called  supervisory 
agencies,  each  established  by  rules  or  regu- 
lations specific  guidelines  for  the  preven- 
tion of  external  and  Internal  crimes  against 
banking  institutions  under  their  supervision, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
several  kinds  and  sizes  of  such  institutions, 
and  the  public  Interest. 

2.  That  in  establishing  such  guidelines 
the  supervisory  agencies  give  consideration 
to  incorporating  therein,  as  requirements, 
adequate  audit,  compulsory  vacations,  direct 
verification,  decoy  money,  and  other  widely 
accepted  measures  referred  to  In  this  report. 

3.  That  the  examiners  employed  by  the 
supervisory  agencies  be  given  such  training 
in  the  methods  of  prevention  of  external 
and  Internal  crimes  as  will  enable  them  to 
ascertain  and  advise  on  any  security  de- 
ficiencies In  the  Institutions  they  examine; 
and  that  to  assist  in  the  examination  for 
security  against  external  crimes  the  examin- 
ation report  forms  call  for  detailed  Infor- 
mation m  that  regard,  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association's  bank  inspection 
form  referred  to  In  this  report. 

4.  That  the  supervisory  agencies  consider 
making  It  a  requirement  on  the  Institutions 
they  supervise  that  fingerprints  of  prospec- 
tive officers,  directors  and  employees  of  such 
institutions  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  criminal  record 
checks. 

5  That  the  supervisory  agencies  establish 
an  Interagency  committee  for  the  purposes 
of  making  a  coordinated  effort  to  lessen  bank 
crimes  through  the  collection  and  analysis 
of, bank  crime  statistics  and  the  study  and 
development  of  means  of  combating  such 
crimes;  and  to  assist  banking  institutions 
toward  greater  security  against  such  crimes 


by  undertaking  such  research  projects  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  Including  the  require- 
ments, from  the  security  standpoint,  of  a 
model  Institution,  and  the  testing  and  eval- 
uating of  security  means  and  devices. 

6.  That  the  adequacy  of  the  institution's 
crime  prevention  facilities  and  procedures 
be  considered  whenever  a  supervisory  agency 
must  act  upon  its  application  for  charter, 
deposit  Insurance,  branch  offices,  or  any 
other  application  requiring  agency  approval. 

7.  That  the  supervisory  agencies  Impress 
on  the  directors  of  the  Institutions  they 
supervise  the  collective  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities of  directors  for  the  adequate 
security  of  their  institutions  against  losses 
from  crimes. 

8.  That  consideration  be  given  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  the  supervisory 
agencies  to  approve  or  disapprove  major 
changes  In  management  arising  from  changes 
In  control  or  ownership  of  Institutions  they 
supervise,  and  to  exclude  underworld  ele- 
ments from  becoming  directors,  officers,  or 
employees  of  banking  institutions. 

The  recent  disclosures  before  congres- 
sional committees  of  underworld  infiltra- 
tion into  some  banks  and  some  savings 
and  loan  associations  only  confirms  the 
necessity  for  the  Federal  banking  super- 
visoiT  agencies  taking  evei-y  possible  step 
to  deal  with  the  problems  presented. 

Because  I  believe  todays  Washington 
Post  article  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member,  and  to  all  persons  connected 
with  the  banking  and  savings  industries, 
I  include  the  pertinent  portions  of  It  In 
the  Record  at  this  point; 
FDIC     Plans     Bank     Abxtse    Legislation — 

Moves  To   Curb  Certificates   of  Deposit 

Practice 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

A  new  package  of  bank-regulatory  legisla- 
tion— believed  to  be  the  most  far  reaching 
in  a  decade — is  being  proposed  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp. 

The  FDIC  was  spurred  by  disclosures  about 
encroachments  on  banking  by  the  Cosa 
Nostra  crime  syndicate. 

Investigations  headed  by  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  and  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  have  also  brought  out  cases  of  misuse 
of  certificates  of  deposit. 

Such  misuse  has  been  shown  by  Patman's 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  to  have 
played  a  major  role  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Crown  Savings  Bank  of  Newport  News,  Va. 
It  received  large  sums  in  certificates  of  de- 
posit arranged  for  by  figures  identified  with 
the  Mafia. 


INTEREST     RATES     CURBED 

The  legislative  package  was  disclosed 
yesterday  by  FDIC  Chairman  Kenneth  A. 
Randall.  He  told  Patman  that  the  agency 
already  has  submitted  a  bill  empowering 
FDIC  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
prevent  banks  from  paying  Interest  rates 
higher  than  those  allowed  by  the  two 
agencies. 

The  bill  is  directed  chiefly  at  abuse  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit.  A  minor  banking  instru- 
ment as  late  as  1961.  they  have  come  Into 
widespread  use.  Currently,  those  outstand- 
ing are  valued  at  about  $30  billion.  Roughly 
half  are  negotiable. 

The  certificates  are  evidence  in  writing  that 
a  deposit  will  be  left  in  a  bank  for  a  fixed 
period.  In  return,  the  depositor  receives  a 
stated  rale  of  interest  sometimes  higher  than 
is  paid  on  passbook  savings  that  can  be  with- 
drawn at  will. 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED 

In  addition  to  the  bill,  which  has  admln- 
Lstration    approval.    Randall    testified    that 
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PDIC  Is  considering  submiFsion  to  the  Pat- 
man  subcommittee  of  "remedial  measures" 
that  would  do  the  following: 

Empower  Federal  banking  agencies  to  order 
supervised  banks  to  cease  and  desist  from 
unsound  practices  and  from  violations  of  law 
or  regulations. 

Suspend  or  remove  bank  officers  and  direc- 
tors who  engage  in  such  practices  or  viola- 
tions. 

Seek  criminal  penalties  against  borrowers 
who  knowingly  make  false  statements  to  In- 
sured banks. 

Increase  FDIC's  authority  to  extend  flnan- 
clal  aid  to  Insured  banks  In  difficulties. 

Authorize  banking  agencies  to  require  all 
banks  to  obtain  Independent  private  audits 
of  their  books  and  affairs. 

Charles  R.  McNeill,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation told  an  interviewer: 

"In  general.  I  feel  certain  we  would  support 
any  reasonable  measures  that  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  have  a  sound  banking  system 
and  eliminate  undesirable  elements  that  have 
appeared  in  a  few  instances." 


PRESS  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  TO  SAVE 
HUDSON  RIVER 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OttingerI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  gratified  at  the  results  of  the 
fine  hearings  on  the  Hudson  River  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  in  Putnam  and  West- 
chester Counties  last  month  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  Mr.  Ralph  Rivers. 

More  than  248  persons  asked  to  be 
heard.  The  vast  majority  of  these  sup- 
ported demands  for  Federal  action  to 
save  the  Hudson  from  destruction. 

Equally  encouraging  has  been  the  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  greater  New  York  metro- 
politan area.  The  press  has  responded 
to  congressional  interest  with  strong  en- 
thusiasm. Prom  the  smallest  weeklies 
to  the  largest  metropolitan  dailies,  there 
has  been  an  outpouring  of  editorial  sup- 
port for  the  demand  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  developing  and  protecting 
the  riverway. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  sampling  for 
the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Monday, 

July  26, 1965] 

Plan  for  the  Hudson 

After  many  years  of  neglect,  suddenly  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  has  become  the  object 
of  much  solicitude.  The  protracted  contro- 
versy over  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  plan 
to  build  a  hydroelectric  powerplant  on  Storm 
King  Mour.tain  Eienerated  a  great  deal  of 
interest  In  the  subject.  Although  conser- 
vationists and  nature  lovers  lost  that  battle 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  they 
succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  the  woeful 
absence  of  legal  protection  for  a  great  na- 
tlonnl  heritage. 

Enrly  this  year  Representative  Richard  L. 
Ottincek  introduced  a  bill  that  would  have 
created  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway,  between  Beacon  and  New 


York  City.  I>escribed  as  a  new  kind  of  re- 
gional conservation  and  development  plant,  it 
provided  for  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  setting  up  park  areas 
within  the  riverway.  Senators  Javits  and 
Kennedy  gave  bipartisan  sponsorship  to  a 
similar  measure  in  March  and  other  bills 
along  the  same  line  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  House. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  Federal  intervention  from  the  beginning. 
Last  month  he  asked  the  legislature  to  create 
the  Hudson  Valley  Scenic  and  Historic  Cor- 
ridor, running  all  the  way  from  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  the  Hudson's  mouth.  Contending 
that  there  was  no  place  and  no  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  isolate  the  river, 
the  Governor  persuaded  the  legislature,  vir- 
tually without  debate  or  opposition,  to 
create  the  corridor  and  a  commission  to 
make  plans  for  It. 

Now  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  out  of 
its  long  experience  with  fruitless  debates  over 
which  governmental  unit  should  do  what, 
has  offered  a  valuable  suggestion:  that  a 
physical  plan  for  the  full  length  of  the 
Hudson  should  be  prep>ared  by  a  top-level 
professional  planning  staff,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  distinguished  planning  commission. 
The  commission  would  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  13  counties 
In  the  2  States  that  border  It,  and  the  local 
municipalities  along  the  river's  banks. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  included 
because  of  Us  responsibilities  for  national 
parks — one  of  which  Is  now  planned  for  Ellis 
Island  and  the  Jersey  City  waterfront — for 
electric  power  facilities,  for  navigation,  ur- 
ban renewal,  public  and  middle-income 
housing,  water  pollution,  agricultural  pro- 
grams, and  public  transportation,  all  of 
which  are  elements  of  the  Hudson  Valley's 
problems.  Since  the  river  Is  the  boundary 
between  two  States,  obviously  one  State  can- 
not solve  all  its  problems. 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  Commission  should  find  it  pos- 
sible to  accept  these  cogent  arguments  and 
to  work  out  a  program  for  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  local  governmental  entitles 
Involved.  The  Hudson  River  Valley,  with 
all  its  scenic  and  historic  treasures,  Is  worthy 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  all  who  would 
preserve  It  unspoiled  for  future  generations. 


was  his  Hudson  riverway  bill  the  first  legis- 
lation he  introduced,  it  was  Introduced  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  introduced  under  the 
rules,  notwithstanding  that  Representative 
Ottinger  Is  a  freshman  Congressman  and 
freshman  Congressmen  are  supposed  only  to 
look,  listen,  and  vote  right  during  their  first 
term. 

In  all  fairness  to  both,  the  Ottinger  and 
Rockefeller  bills  deserve  to  be  considered 
for  what  they  are.  The  Ottinger  bill  Is  based 
on  a  zoning  concept,  whereby  structures  and 
usages  that  would  despoil  the  valley  would 
be  prohibited  and  Federal  assistance  would 
be  given  to  help  recover  or  restore  what  Is 
restorable.  It  is,  to  our  minds,  the  more 
flexible  and  more  practicable  method  of  sav- 
ing the  Hudson  Valley.  It  is  not  Federal 
encroachment  at  all,  but  Federal  assistance, 
which  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  too  proud 
to  accept  In  building  its  highways  and  In 
other  activities. 

The  Rockefeller  bill  proposes  to  add  a  1- 
mile  strip  of  the  shoreland  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hudson  from  its  headwaters  to  New 
York  Bay  to  the  State  park  system.  How 
this  Is  to  be  done  is  not  outlined  In  the 
Governor's  hastily  organized  bill.  This  has 
yet  to  be  determined  by  a  Hudson  River 
Commission  headed  by  Laurence  Rockefeller 
and  consequently  nobody  knows  what  the 
Rockefeller  bill  really  does  propose;  it  hasn't 
been  proposed  yet.  But  the  park  idea  be- 
comes progressively  more  meaningless  the 
further  down  the  Hudson  you  get. 

The  editorial  appearing  In  County  chain 
newspapers  were  all  too  plainly  timed  to 
throw  a  little  cold  water  on  the  hearings  on 
the  Ottinger  bill  scheduled  from  Yonkers  to 
Cold  Springs  last  weekend.  But  now  that 
the  hearings  had  to  be  cancelled  because  of 
the  vote  in  Congress  on  the  major  voting 
rights  bill  the  whole  job  will  have  to  be 
done  over.  Watch  for  the  new  schedule  of 
hearings  and  attend.  Our  future  Is  impor- 
tantly involved. 
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[Prom  the  Croton-Cortlandt  News,  July  15, 

1965) 

Rockefeller  Versus  Ottinger 

The  evidence  that  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  can  call  the  tune  in  Westchester 
was  very  obvious  last  week  as  an  editorial 
appeared  simultaneously  in  dailies  all  around 
us  condemning  the  Ottinger  Hudson  river- 
ways  bill  as  Federal  encroachment  on  an 
area  of  State  concern.  The  only  acceptable 
way  to  Insure  the  preservation  of  the  Hud- 
son, it  was  said,  was  through  the  Hudson 
Valley  corridor  bill  sponsored  in  the  State 
legislature  by  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
signed  Into  law  by  him  last  week. 

Federal  encroachment  has  been  one  of 
the  standard  demagogic  battle  cries  of  the 
Republican  establishment  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  F.D.R.  era.  It  is  always  shouted 
loudest  when  what  the  Federal  Government 
proposes  to  move  in  on  is  an  area  conspicu- 
ously neglected  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  has  a  particularly  hollow  sound 
when  raised  over  the  Hudson  Valley  after, 
not  before,  the  approval  of  the  Con  Ed  hy- 
droelectric plant  at  Storm  King  Mountain. 

Had  Governor  Rockefeller,  who  has  been 
Governor  for  quite  a  few  years  now,  ad- 
vanced his  plan  for  a  park-like  corridor  down 
the  valley  only  a  year  ago  it  might,  it  prob- 
ably would  have  stopped  the  Con  Ed  plant 
cold.  Representative  Ottinger  did  not  en- 
ter Congress  until  last  January  and  not  only 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 

Aug.  2,  1965] 

Hudson  Planning  Comes  First 

The  current  controversy  about  the  Hudson 
River's  future  Is  over  whether  the  Federal 
Government  or  New  York  State  should  have 
controlling  authority  over  beneficent  devel- 
opment. Everybody  Is  agreed  on  the  need 
for  wise  planning.  But  Congressman  Ottin- 
ger and  other  lawmakers  contend  that  na- 
tional Intervention  Is  immediately  essential. 
They  want  to  set  up  a  National  Scenic  River- 
way to  stop  further  ravishment.  Governor 
Rockefeller  disputes  this;  he  argues  that  the 
State  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission  Is 
quite  able  to  stand  up  for  conservation  and 
the  public  interest. 

It's  splendid,  of  course,  to  hear  so  much 
concern  expressed.  If  the  Hudson  could 
speak,  the  majestic  river  polluted  and  scarred 
by  decades  of  neglect  might  well  ask  why 
so  late. 

The  dispute  over  governmental  authority 
misses  the  point.  The  Nation  and  New 
York  State  are  both  involved,  and  so  are 
New  Jersey  and  all  the  municipalities  and 
every  private  interest  along  the  river.  All 
of  us  should  think  about  equal  participa- 
tion in  planning,  to  agree  first  on  what  is 
to  be  done  about  beauty  and  business  alike. 
And  then  in  common  mind  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  settle  on  controls.  In  short,  policy- 
making is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
one  government. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  urges  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  to  meet  with  Secretary 
Udall  and  Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal planning  commission  of  the  Nation's  best 
experts.  This  makes  sense;  it  Insures  the 
best  for  the  Hudson's  future.  That's  what 
everybody  wants.  Where  general  goals  are 
already  agreed  upon,  the  ultimate  effective- 
ness  must   depend   on   all   parties   working 
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together.  This  Is  both  fair  and  essential. 
Let's  then  begin  with  the  planing  at  once, 
and  from  that  point  of  agreement  that  mat- 
ter of  authority  should  become  one  of  co- 
operation in  the  same  desire. 

[From  the  Patent  Trader,  Aug.  1, 19651 
The  Hudson  :  A  Joint  Concern 
Concern   for   the   future   of    the    Hudson 
River   Valley   reached   the   point   this   week 
where  public  hearings  on  various  aspects  of 
its  development  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
continuous  performance.     Hearings   on   the 
Federal  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic 
Riverway  bill,  introduced  by  Representative 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,   ran   last  weekend   in 
Yonkers.  North  Tarrytown  and  Cold  Spring. 
A  2-day    hearing    on    the    State's    proposed 
Hudson    Expressway    held    center    stage    in 
Poughkeepsie  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
The  final  act  got  underway  In  Wlilte  Plains 
Thursday  with  a  public  hearing  on  the  State- 
sponsored  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission. 
From  all  the  testimony  one  fact  emerges: 
There  Is  general  agreement  by  everyone  con- 
cerned, except  Governor  Rockefeller  and  offi- 
cials immediately  associated  with  him,  that 
the  Hudson  should  be  the  subject  of  Joint 
Federal-State-and-local  action.    Representa- 
tive Ottinger  has  already  moved  to  modify 
his  bin  to  protect  local  autonomy.    Both  the 
Regional    Plan    Association    and    Rockland 
County's  Representative  John  G.  Dow  have 
recommended  long-range,  cooperative  studies 
of  the  Hudson  area,  looking  forward  to  such 
action. 

Such  a  study  is  obviously  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  final  determination  of  the  Hud- 
son's future — provided  that  study  does  not 
become  an  excuse  for  prolonged  inaction. 
And  provided,  also,  that  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  moratorium  on  further  major  develop- 
ments in  the  area,  whether  of  Federal,  State 
or  local  origin. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
following  the  2-day  expressway  hearings  at 
which  officials  of  the  Hudson  Valley  towns 
most  affected  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
opposition,  the  State  department  of  public 
works  has  announced  that  It  Is  going  right 
ahead  with  its  plans.  Joseph  P.  Ronan,  ad- 
ministrative deputy  of  the  DPW,  has  blandly 
stated  that  the  need  for  the  expressway 
has  not  been  disputed  by  county  or  village 
officials.  Not  only  did  village  officials  object, 
vociferously,  but  even  county  executive  Ed- 
win G.  Mlchaelian,  who  has  stanchly  sup- 
ported Governor  Rockefeller  throughout, 
stated  that,  "The  county  administration  was 
not  consulted  nor  have  we  seen  any  plans 
that  the  State  may  be  developing  for  the  pro- 
posed Hudson  River  Expressway."  This 
would  surely  seem  to  bear  out  the  conten- 
tion of  expressway  opponents  that  the  bill 
was  hustled  through  the  legislature  with  in- 
decent haste  before  further  action  on  the 
Hudson  could  Jeopardize  Its  passage. 

Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs  and  Representative 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  both  Republicans,  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  use  their  good  offices  to 
bring  about  a  rapprochement  of  State  and 
Federal  officials  on  the  whole  Hudson  ques- 
tion. Hopefully,  they  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  Governor  to  abandon  his  stubborn 
go-it-alone  policy  In  favor  of  the  cooperative 
approach  which  seems  the  only  sensible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 


(From  the  Yonkers  Record,  Aug.  1,  1965] 

And  the  Waters  Plow  On 
This  week  the  Hudson  River  and  Hudson 
River  Valley  are  both  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  A  congressional  sub- 
committee, a  New  York  State  commission 
and  various  civic  groups  in  Westchester  and 
Rockland  Counties  and  further  up  the 
reaches  of  the  riverway  are  all  Interested 
in  Its  beautiflcatlon.  Improvement,  use,  or 
what  have  you. 


In  our  youth  the  Hudson  was  a  beautiful 
thing  to  behold.  Its  shores  were  lined  with 
sandy  beaches.  Families  had  favorite  spots 
to  light  fires  and  picnic  while  the  small  fry 
splashed  and  giggled  in  the  still  pools. 
Strong  young  men  paddled  canoes  while  lan- 
guid ladies  trailed  their  hands  In  the  cooling 
waters  and  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
hoisted  sails  or  started  up  the  new  naphtha 
launches.  In  a  few  short  years  all  learned  to 
use  the  new  outboard  motors. 

A  few  brickyards  and  quarries  scarred  the 
landscape  while  the  Day  Line  boats  plied  up 
and  down  the  river  with  the  thousands  out 
for  a  day's  sail.  And  in  the  early  evening 
many  of  the  old  folk  walked  down  to  Rec- 
reation Pier  to  watch  the  well-to-do  board 
the  night  boat  for  Albany. 

this  was  the  lordly  HUDSON 

Each  spring  hundreds  of  fishermen,  each 
with  his  Army  Engineers  Corps  permit  for 
the  erection  of  nets,  gathered  in  the  bony 
shad  with  Its  store  of  roe.  It  was  a  treat  to 
accompany  Dad  down  to  the  shore  to  watch 
the  fishermen  come  in  with  the  catch  at 
the  changing  of  the  tide.  And  for  75  cents 
or  a  dollar  we  bought  a  prize  to  be  carried 
home  to  mother  wrapped  in  a  day-old  news- 
paper. 

Then  progress  brought  factories  and  teem- 
ing apartment  houses  to  the  communities 
along  the  Hudson  shore.  Disposal  plants  and 
sewer-llnes  emptied  millions  of  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  Into  the  river. 

But  now  the  Hudson  is  a  dirty  old  thing. 
Bobbing  in  its  waters  are  pieces  of  raw 
sewage,  oil  slicks,  and  bubbles  of  detergents. 
The  boats  which  ride  its  waters  are  mostly 
vessels  of  a  merchant  character  with  only 
a  few  devoted  to  the  entertainment  and 
pleasure  of  young  and  old. 

Seven  months  ago  a  young  Congressman 
was  sent  forth  from  the  district  which  lies 
along  the  Hudson  and  Includes  the  western 
half  of  Westchester.  He  was  determined 
that  he  would  represent  his  district  and 
try  his  darndest  to  make  this  a  better  world. 
His  principal  office  is  in  the  main  Yonkers 
post  office — Just  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  Recreation  Pier  and  the  Hudson.  Many 
of  the  old  folk  who  once  enjoyed  life  along 
its  shorelines  spoke  to  Dick  Ottinger  about 
the  Hudson.  He  felt  that  something  should 
and  could  be  done  about  it. 

This  week  a  congressional  subcommittee 
came  here  to  find  out  whether  something 
could  be  done  about  it.  Now  we  learn  that 
village,  town,  city,  State — oh,  everyone — 
was  doing  something  about  it.  Congress,  the 
Federal  Government,  were  Jtist  meddlers. 
Dick  Ottinger  Is  Just  a  politician  trying 
to  make  political  hay. 

Well,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
listening  to  both  sides,  the  Hudson  is  a 
stinking  mess.  It's  been  a  mess  for  years. 
And  if  Congressman  Dick  Ottinger  can  be 
accused  of  playing  politics  by  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  concerned — then  we 
think  it's  darned  good  politics. 

[Prom  the  Westchester   (N.Y.)   Herald,  July 

29,  1965] 
Danger  of  Politics  in  Plans  for  the  Hudson 

Coimty  Executive  Edwin  G.  Mlchaelian 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  in  his  message 
to  the  congressional  subcommittee  studying 
the  Hudson  River  this  past  weekend  that  the 
river  "was  only  rediscovered  by  some  last 
year  during  a  congressional  campaign." 

All  of  us  can  be  grateful  that  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  had  the  political  cour- 
age to  make  an  Issue  of  the  blight  and  decay 
which  have  become  the  characteristics  of 
much  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

His  vision  may  yet  lead  to  a  rebirth  of  the 
lordly  Hudson.  His  bill  that  would  create 
the  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic  River- 
way is  a  pioneering  piece  of  legislation  that 
recognizes  the  need  for  Federal  assistance  to 


State  and  local  governments  in  setting  up 
park  areas  within  the  riverway. 

Representative  Ogden  R.  Reid,  along  with 
Senators  Javits  and  Kennedy,  soon  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  the  Ottinger  thesis — 
that  some  agency  must  be  empowered  to 
monitor  Federal  encroachments — and  In- 
troduced bills  similar  to  the  Ottinger  pro- 
posal, but  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  degree  of  power  over  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  Ottinger  concept  brought  a  reaction 
from  the  Governor  in  June,  with  Rockefeller 
rejecting  the  idea  of  Federal  intervention 
and  calling  for  the  Hudson  Valley  Scenic  and  ■ 
Historic  Corridor  running  all  the  way  from 
the  Adirondacks  to  the  Hudson  mouth. 

The  Governor  and  other  opponents  of  the 
Ottinger  thesis  object  to  the  concept  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  on  grounds  that  Industry 
would  suffer  and  that  home  rule  would  be 
curtailed.  They  charge  that  Federal  Inter- 
vention Is  not  necessary  and  would  impinge 
on  States'  rights. 

These  opponents  overlook  the  Federal 
presence  that  already  exists  on  the  Hudson. 
The  National  Government  has  responsibili- 
ties for  electric  power  facilities,  for  naviga- 
tion, urban  renewal,  public  and  middle  In- 
come housing,  water  pollution,  agricultural 
programs,  and  public  transportation,  all  of 
which  are  elements  of  the  Hudson  Valley's 
problems. 

Before  the  matter  of  the  Ottinger  plan  for 
the  Hudson  becomes  hopelessly  entangled  in 
politics,  it  would  be  well  for  all  partisans  to 
heed  the  advice  of  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation. In  its  testimony  the  other  day  a 
spokesman  said;  "One  can  avoid  fruitless 
and  painful  debates  as  to  which  goverrunen- 
tal  unit  should  do  what,  and  with  how  much 
authority,  by  first  deciding  in  general  terms 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  only  thereafter 
attempting  to  identify  the  forces  needed  to 
achieve  it." 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  his  followers — as 
well  as  his  opponents — would  do  well  if  they 
will  accept  the  nonpartisan  agency's  sugges- 
tion that  a  plan  for  the  Hudson  be  prepared 
by  a  distinguished  planning  commission  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Government,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  the  13  counties  border- 
ing the  Hudson  and  the  municipalities  along 
the  river. 


THE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  M. 
McENTEE 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
St  Germain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  name  of  Edward  M.  McEn- 
tee,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge,  first  circuit. 

Mr.  McEntee  has  enjoyed  a  very  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  before  all  the 
courts  in  my  State. 

As  a  fellow  attorney,  I  am  well  aware 
of  his  abilities  and  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  choice.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  Mr.  McEntee's  wis- 
dom, counsel,  and  knowledge  of  the  law 
will  be  recognized  by  all  who  come  before 
the  court  where  his  talents  will  be  exer- 
cised. 
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I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  McEntee  will 
be  another  in  the  long  line  of  very  fine 
judges  who  have  served  and  are  serving 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b) 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  77  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  many  of  the  newspa- 
pers of  my  district  accusing  me  of  defy- 
ing the  people  of  Iowa  with  my  vote  on 
14tb).  Obviously  this  ad  was  not  pre- 
pared by  people  of  my  district  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  paid  for  by  them. 
Some  powerful  lobby  from  outside  the 
State  seemed  intent  on  clouding  up  the 
issue  on  this  bill  by  pouring  in  money 
and  material  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
brainwash  lowans.  The  fact  that  this 
failed  is  apparent  in  an  excerpt  from 
the  Shenandoah  Evening  Sentinel.  In 
a  column  written  by  Willard  D.  Archie, 
the  whole  matter  is  reduced  to  plain 
language.  I  submit  this  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues : 

A  Column  by  W.D.A. 
Amazed  at  the  political  ad  In  our  paper 
and  In  about  every  dally  I  have  seen  In  Iowa 
which  Is  fighting  to  uphold  the  so-called 
right- to- work  law  and  said:  "Will  Our  Con- 
gressman Defy  the  People?"  I  am  not  sure 
you  can  defy  the  people  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  law.  You  can  still  have  closed 
shops  In  Iowa.  You  cannot  hire  anyone  you 
wish  if  you  have  a  union  shop.  What  do  they 
mean  "right  to  work"?  I  am  sure  they  mean 
to  make  it  is  a  little  tough  against  unions. 
So  it  applies  to  good  unions  and  bad  unions. 
You  are  forced  to  be  for  or  against  unions 
to  take  Issues  on  the  right-to-work  law.  I 
am  against  some  unions  and  not  others.  Un- 
ions that  have  good  leadership  have  been 
good  for  our  country.  Let  us  be  against  what 
is  bad  and  not  against  all  unions.  Congress- 
men may  lose  enough  votes  to  cost  them  an 
election  if  they  go  along  with  the  Repub- 
licans on  this  one.  But  it  was  a  powerfxil 
ad  and  cost  a  lost  of  money. 


PROPOSED   EXTENSION   OP 
PRICE-ANDERSON  ACT 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  8496  and  S.  2042. 
Identical  bills  which  would  extend  the 
application  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
for  10  years,  so  that  it  would  apply  for 
the    entire    lifetime    of    those    atomic 


powerplants  which  receive  a  construc- 
tion permit  prior  to  August  1,  1977.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  apply  for  the  entire  lifetime  of  those 
plants  for  which  a  construction  permit 
is  granted  prior  to  August  1,  1967. 
There  are  indications  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  meet 
in  the  near  future  to  consider  H.R.  8496 
and  S.  2042.  and  that  this  body  may  be 
asked  to  vote  on  this  proposed  extension 
before  we  adjourn  this  fall. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI,  suggested 
that  some  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  legislation  and 
some  of  the  problems  with  respect  to 
judicial  procedures  in  making  funds 
available  to  injured  members  of  the  pub- 
lic are  so  complex  that  they  should  be 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  Committees.  Those  committees 
and  the  members  of  their  staffs  have  a 
vast  amount  of  experience  in  dealing 
with  complex  problems  of  this  nature, 
and  this  subject  is  so  very  important  that 
all  of  us  in  Congress  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  help  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  requested  to  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Price-Anderson  Act  and  to 
give  this  body  the  benefit  of  their  views 
before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  the  ex- 
tension of  Price- Anderson.  Fortunately, 
there  is  ample  time  available  for  this  to 
be  done,  because  the  act  does  not  expire 
until  August  1,  1967,  giving  us  nearly  2 
years  before  action  is  imperative. 

There  are  two  very  important  areas 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  explored 
by  the  Judiciary  Committees.  One  is 
the  question  of  whether  the  no-recourse 
provision  is  constitutional.  The  other  is 
the  question  of  whether  some  workable 
procedure  can  be  devised  whereby  the 
$560  million  fund  for  damages  could  be 
made  available  to  injured  persons  with- 
out a  delay  of  years. 

On  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  itself,  in 
1956 — page  43.  "Governmental  Indem- 
nity" hearings  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy — stated : 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  approach 
of  limitation  of  liability  and  do  not  recom- 
mend this  method  primarily  on  account  of 
doubts  as  to  constitutionality  of  this  ap- 
proach. Also  limitation  of  liability  does  not 
offer  the  degree  of  protection  to  the  public 
that  is  offered  by  the  Indemnity  or  reinsur- 
ance approach. 

Nevertheless,  in  1957  Congress  adopted 
the  limitation  of  liability — a  provision 
in  effect  eliminating  responsibility  of 
manufacturers  and  operators  of  atomic 
powerplants  for  damages  caused  to  the 
public.  In  the  committee  report  on  the 
1957  act,  several  grounds  were  set  forth 
as  alleged  justification  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  approach,  as  follows: 

First.  It  was  assumed  at  the  time  that 
the  byproducts — plutonium — produced  in 
powerplants  might  be  needed  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  This  Is  no  longer  a  valid 
assumption,  because  It  is  publicly  recog- 
nized now  that  we  will  not  have  any  mili- 
tary  use    for   byproducts   from   atomic 


powerplants.    We  have  all  we  need  from 
other  sources. 

Second.  In  1957  the  law  provided  that 
all  atomic  fuel  must  be  the  property  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Under  the  "pri- 
vate ownership"  legislation  enacted  last 
year,  this  ground  fails,  because  in  the 
future  atomic  fuels  used  in  powerplants 
will  no  longer  be  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Third.  In  the  1957  report  the  bank- 
ruptcy power  of  Congress  was  cited  as 
grounds  for  the  constitutionality  of  the 
no-recourse  provision.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  valid  ground,  since  the  bank- 
ruptcy power  presumably  applies  only  in 
the  event  of  insolvency  or  threatened  in- 
solvency. It  hardly  seems  proper  to  as- 
sume that  the  bankruptcy  power  gives 
Congress  the  authority  to  completely 
eliminate  financial  responsibility  for 
damages  without  even  touching  the  as- 
sets of  the  utility  involved. 

It  does  appear  that  Congress  has  juris- 
diction over  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  atomic  powerplants  because  of 
the  commerce  clause.  Even  so,  the  dele- 
gation of  jurisdiction  under  the  clause 
does  not  give  us  complete  constitutional 
authority  to  act  as  we  wish,  without  lim- 
itation. Whatever  laws  we  pass  under 
the  commerce  clause  will  not  be  con- 
stitutional unless  they  are  reasonable 
and  appropriate  means  to  a  lawful  end. 
There  is  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  act  of  Congress  giv- 
ing complete  immunity  from  responsi- 
bility for  negligence  constitutes  a  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate  means  to  a 
lawful  end.  I  suggest  we  need  the  ad- 
vice and  experience  of  the  JudiciaiT 
Committees  on  this  difficult  problem. 

The  experience  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees could  also  be  helpful  in  untan- 
gling the  legal  snarl  which  the  present 
law  places  between  the  $560  million  fund 
and  the  injured  members  of  the  public. 
Unless  some  workable  procedure  is  de- 
vised to  avoid  the  time-consuming  litiga- 
tion inherent  in  present  law,  it  seems 
logical  to  assume  that  several  years  will 
pass  after  an  atomic  powerplant  accident 
before  any  funds  can  actually  be  paid  to 
persons  injured.     I  believe  that  we  in 
Congress  are  under  a  very  serious  obliga- 
tion to  members  of  the  public  with  re- 
spect to  this  problem,  particularly  when 
we  assiune  the  responsibility,  as  we  do 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  of  pre- 
empting the  power  of  the  States  and  lo- 
cal  communities   to  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  these  plants  on  the  ground  of 
danger  from  radiation.    If  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  this,  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  these  plants  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  then  we  should  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  see  that  financial 
relief  will  be  available  if  it  turns  out  that 
our  judgment  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  body  will  not 
be  asked  to  vote  on  the  extension  of  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  until  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
reid  of  Illinois),  for  5  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Reid 
of  Illinois),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


of  the  statute  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Widnall  was  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  S.  1742  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  August  5,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  945.  An  act  creating  a  joint  commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  make  administrative  determina- 
tions of  navigability  of  Inland  nontldal 
waters  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  State  selec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  authorize  revised  proce- 
dures for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

S.  1557.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
Invest  In  certain  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  1558.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  1948.  An  act  to  amend  the  Conununica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
commissioners,  employees,  and  executive  re- 
servists of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Program,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  certain 
architectural  and  engineering  fee  contracts, 
for  the  period  July  to  December  1,  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  validate  the  action  of  the 
Acting  Superintendent,  Yosemlte  National 
Park,  in  extending  the  1955  leave  year  for  cer- 
tain Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  2294.  An  act  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
of  1949;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  723) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  9947.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959. 
tc  provide  for  reimbursement  of  transporta- 
tion expenses  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  724) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  10139.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Act  of  June  23.  1949,  relating  to  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service  furnished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  725).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  10014.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  2,  1954,  relating  to  office  space 
In  the  districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  726) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  7997.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaixs,  boards,  commissions,  corp>orations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  727).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  10262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of   annuities   to   secretaries   of   justices  and 
judges  of   the   United   States  on   the  same 
basis  as  annuities  to  congressional  employ- 
ees and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  10263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  annuities   to   secretaries  of  justices  and 
judges   of   the   United   States   on   the   same 
basis  as  annuities  to  congressional  employ- 
ees and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  "Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  10264.  A  bill  to  retrocede  a  portion  of 
the   District   of    Columbia   to   the    State   of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  10265.  A  bill  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors    to    furnish   services   to   Federal 
agencies,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  10266.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  10267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  10  years  the  time  during  which  certain 
military,  naval,  and  air  service  records  may 
be  corrected;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  10268.  A  bill  to  amend  section  265  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016) ,  to  remove  the  pro- 
vision barring  concurrent  payment  of  read- 
justment pay  and  disability  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  10269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public 
and  quasl-publlc  agencies  and  corporations 
not  operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply  and  water  systems  serving  rural  aretis 
and  to  make  grants  to  aid  In  rural  com- 
munity development  planning  and  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  such  com- 
munity facilities,  to  increase  the  annual  ag- 
gregate of  Insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  10270.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system  (subject  to  an  elec- 
tion In  the  case  of  those  currently  serving) 
for  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10271.  A   bill  to   prohibit   the  trans- 
portation  or   shipment   in   interstate   com- 
merce of  master  keys  to  persons  prohibited 
by   State  law   from   receiving   or   possessing 
them;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  program  of 
Insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  commercial  Insur- 
ance at  standard  rates  because  of  being  as- 
signed to  duty  in  a  combat  zone  or  perform- 
ing extrahazardous  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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H.B.  10273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  program  of  death 
Indemnification  lor  persons  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  10274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  13,  1964.  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  otBces  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protec- 
tion  to   additional   employees,   to   raise   the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  10276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  widow 
of  a   veteran  shall   only   be   disqualified   for 
benefits  under  that  title  while  she  Is  married 
to  another  person;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  make  equip- 
ment purchased  under  title  III  thereof  avail- 
able to  all  children  attending  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
KB..  10278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  educational 
quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants  under  that 
act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding  of  schol- 
arships to  needy  students,  and  to  extend  ex- 
piring provisions  of  that  act  for  student  loans 
and  for  aid  in  construction  of  teaching  facil- 
ities for  students  in  such  schools  and  schools 
for  other  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreigii  Commerce. 

By  Mr   STALBAUM: 
H.R.  10279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional technological  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  10280.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  project 
for   navigation  at  Oceanside  Harbor,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  10281.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  ba- 
sic compensation  of  certain  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10282.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  ba- 
sic compensation  of  certain  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployes in  the  Federal  Government,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
KH.  10283.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation or  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce  of 
master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State 
law  from  receiving  or  possessing  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HH.  10284.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  under  construction  in 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  shall  be  named  the  Fritz 
Garland  Lanham  Federal  Office  Building  In 
memory  of  the  late  Fritz  Garland  Lanham.  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas  from 
1919  to  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
nn.  10285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of   1962;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  10286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity Insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The  Year 
of  the  Bible";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  459.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  tributes  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  499.   Resolution    providing   for   the 
consideration    of    the    bill    (H.R.    7371)     to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  500.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by 
Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  10287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrldon 
Koklnakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  10288.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Antonio  B.  Santlllano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10289.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Nounsan  Ho,  Mrs.  Lo  Say  Man  Ho  and  their 
six  children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  10290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zichella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv    Mr.   MATHIAS: 
HR.  10291.  A  bin   for   the   relief  of  Nelly 
Gamboa  Ledesma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  10292.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tsiang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
254.  Mr.  MOORE  presented  a  petition  of  the 
West  Virginia  Bankers  Association  at  Its 
72d  annual  convention,  objecting  to  any 
lowerinig  of  the  present  tariff  or  duty  rates 
on  Imported  sheet  glass,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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A  Ship  Lannching  and  the  Coast  Guard's 
175th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard— a  versatile,  forward-look- 
ing organization  founded  at  Newbury- 
port.  Mass.,  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
1790  as  the  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Coast  Guard  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
have  long  admired  the  fine  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  this  branch  of  the  armed 
services  their  career.    The  Coast  Guard 


has  earned  our  respect  both  in  war  and 
peace.  I  have  always  been  proud  to  be 
closely  associated  with  this  service  in  my 
committee  assignment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

MODERNIZATION    PROGRAM    tTNDKRWAT 

It  was  with  even  greater  pleasure, 
therefore — even  more  than  any  woman 
would  feel  in  being  accorded  such  an 
honor— that  I  was  privileged  last  Satur- 
day to  sponsor  the  newest  vessel  launched 
in  the  Coast  Guard's  extensive  moderni- 
zation and  improvement  program  au- 
thorized by  our  committee. 

In  the  coming  years,  the  Coast  Guard 
will  be  adding  a  total  of  36  new  378-foot 
cutters,  and  29  of  the  210-foot  class,  along 
with  other  ships,  planes,  and  related 
equipment  and  facilities  necessary  to  its 
efBciency  and  effectiveness  in  coping  with 
assignments  of  great  importance  to  our 
country.  These  ships  will  replace  what 
could  well  be  called  a  "rag  tag"  fleet  of 


obsolete  vessels,  many  of  them  40  or  more 
years  old. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Coast  Guard  last  year  rescued  ships  and 
cargoes  valued  at  more  than  $2  billion, 
which  is  about  five  times  the  annual 
budget  of  the  agency,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  investment  in  the  Coast  Guard  is  one 
which  pays  extraordinary  dividends.  In 
addition,  the  ships  and  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard  saved  about  3,000  lives  last  year, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  that  in 
dollar  terms.  In  St.  Louis,  we  regard  the 
Coast  Guard  as  a  great  asset  to  our 
commerce. 

THE    "ACTIVE"    IS   FOURTH    NEW   CUTTER   IN    210- 
FOOT  CLASS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ship  which  I  spon- 
sored Saturday,  on  the  eve  of  the  Const 
Guard's  175th  anniversary,  the  Active 
(WPC-618) .  is  the  fourth  to  be  launched 
of  the  new  class  of  210-foot  cutters.  It 
is  being  built  at  the  Christy  Corp.  Ship- 
yard at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  and.  when 


completed,  will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  fine  ship. 
Wherever  it  may  serve,  I  shall,  of  course, 
always  be  proud  of  it  and  of  my  relation- 
ship with  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  remarks  I 
made  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Leathem  Smith  Lodge,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
given  by  President  C.  R.  Christiansen  and 
other  officers  of  the  Christy  Corp.,  fol- 
lowing the  launching  of  the  Active.  In 
my  talk,  I  tried  to  express  some  of  my 
feelings  about  the  roles  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  our  merchant  marine,  as 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, Democrat,  of  Missouri,  as  Spon- 
sor of  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  "Active" 
(WPC-618)  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  July  31, 
1965 

I  am  tremendously  pleased  to  be  here  to- 
day particularly  In  the  capacity  In  which  I 
was  Invited — to  have  the  great  honor  of 
sponsoring  what  will  one  day  soon  be  a  beau- 
tiful ship.  I  have  Just  participated  In  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  ceremonial  roles  which 
industry  accords  to  members  of  my  sex.  That 
split  second  when  the  champagne  bottle 
breaks  on  the  bow  and  sprays  fleeting  ship 
and  nervous  sponsor  alike  is  one  of  those 
breathless  experiences  one  treasures  for 
life— one  of  pure  delight— for  it  means  a 
fine  ship  well-launched  and  the  sponsor's 
small  but  starring  role  creditably  performed. 
As  a  woman  I  enjoyed  everything  about  that 
wonderful  moment,  and  my  part  In  it. 

Much  as  it  means  to  me  as  a  woman 
honored,  however,  the  launching  of  the 
Active  is  of  much  more  profound  importance 
to  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  on  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard. 

When  we  drafted  and  refined  in  our  com- 
mittee the  legislation  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  this  ship  and  of  others  like 
it,  the  world  was  not  exactly  calm — it  never 
is— but  it  was  decidedly  more  calm  than  it  is 
right  now.  Under  any  conditions,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Coast  Guard  is  always  important: 
It  Is  Important  to  commerce  and  navigation 
In  Inland  waterways  (with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  as  a  resident  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi)  as  well  as  in  our  coastal 
areas.  But  right  now,  with  17  of  the  best 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  new  and  versatile  83- 
foot  cutters  assigned  to  patrol  the  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  the  Nation  Is  sud- 
denly acutely  reminded  again  of  the  vital 
role  this  great  service — the  Coast  Guard — 
performs  for  our  Nation,  and  for  the  cause 
of  freedom — in  times  of  military  emergency 
or  war. 

One  cannot  launch  a  Coast  Guard  vessel 
without  being  aware  of  the  possible  combat 
role  it  might  eventually  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  in  some  trouble  spot  somewhere 
In  the  world.  But  we  pray  that  this  ship, 
and  Its  sister  ships,  will  encounter  excite- 
ment enough  to  satisfy  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  their  crews  without  having  to  engage  in 
combat  operations.  Of  course,  the  regular 
peacetime  assignments  of  the  Coast  Guard 
do  provide  such  excitement — and  dangers 
too;  such  as — In  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol:  in  freeing  the 
frozen  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  our 
Inland  rivers:  in  standing  on  guard  against 
Infiltration  of  our  shores  by  enemies  of  our 
country  and  against  challenges  to  our  laws 
or  our  National  Interests.  Confrontations 
do  not  occur  onlv  at  the  Berlin  wall;  some- 
times they  Involve  what  might  be  called 
"troubling  in  fished  waters." 


After    having    acted    with    diligence    and 
honor  and  heroism  in  wartime  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Navy  in  combat  areas  all  over 
the  world,  the  Coast  Guard,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  relegated  to  something  of  a  step- 
child status  for  much  of  the  postwar  peace- 
time  years.     Its   motto,   "Semper   Paratus." 
applied  more  to  the  spirit  and  willingness 
of  its  officers  and  men,  than  to  its  plant  and 
equipment — its  vessels  and  aircraft.    During 
much    of    this    period,    the    Coast    Guard 
operated    only   with    obsolete    and    overage 
equipment-hand-me-downs  from  World  War 
n — and    even    earlier — Navy    material.      In 
1961,  we  began  to  change  that,  and  the  re- 
habilitation   and    improvement    program    is 
now  showing   encouraging  progress,   thanks 
to  the  legislation  we  passed  last  year.     The 
Active  is  the  fourth  of  a  new,  modern  class 
of  medium-endurance  cutters — all  of  them 
of  210  feet  in  length;  with  maximum  speed 
of  nearly  19  knots;  a  normal  cruising  range 
of    5,000    miles;     with    unequalled    salvage, 
safety    and    lifesavlng    facilities;    featuring 
helicopter  platforms  and  refueling  facilities 
which   extend   their   search   capability;    and 
with  ordnance  equipment  for  law  enforce- 
ment which  can  also  be  modified,  if  neces- 
sary, for  antisubmarine  use. 

The  vessels  these  new  cutters  are  replacing 
represent  a  "rag-tag"  fleet  ranging  from  sea- 
going tugs  to  vessels  125  to  165  feet  in  length. 
The  125-footers  are  patrol  boats  which  were 
built  In  the  1920's  for  the  limited  role  of 
Treasury  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
laws,  chasing  schooners  serving  as  offshore 
rum  runners.  These  are  hardly  the  kind  of 
vessels  the  Coast  Guard  needs  today,  yet  we 
have  had  to  depend  upon  them  as  our  major 
resource  for  search  and  rescue  work  along 
the  coasts,  and  for  fishery  patrols  and  law 
enforcement. 

Their  operating  characteristics,  according 
to  official  evaluations  given  to  our  commit- 
tee, are  "unsatisfactory,"  their  habltabillty 
"substandard."  Furthermore,  in  addition  to 
lacking  modern  capability,  they  are  "seri- 
ously deteriorated." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  called  upon  to 
vote  for  appropriation  bills  totaling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  billion  a  year,  I 
definitely  believe  that  we  can  certainly 
afford  better  ships  than  these  40-  or  45-year- 
old  patrol  boats — and  the  Active,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  reflects  our  determination  that  the 
Coast  Guard  once  again  be  given  the  proper 
tools  for  the  vital  role  It  is  assigned  to  per- 
form in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  adequate, 
modern,     plant    and    equipment    are     also 
echoed     In    the    needs    of    our    merchant 
shipping,  and  In  shipbuilding  capacity,  too. 
There   is   a   close   working   relationship,   of 
course,  between  the  Coast  Guard  and  our 
merchant  fleet.  Just  as  there  Is  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.     The  concern  also 
extends  to  our  shipyards.    The  Christy  Yard, 
where  we  launched  the  Active  this  morning, 
has  been  In  existence  since  1885.    This  yard, 
along   with   other   shipyards   on   the   Great 
Lakes,  and  on  our  Inland  waterways  system, 
has  made  great  contributions  over  the  years 
to  American  strength,  to  our  commerce,  and 
to  our  national  economy.     There  are  those 
who  today  counsel  that  more  of  our  ships — 
and  we  are  not  building  nearly  enough  to 
replace  our  aging  tonnage — be  built  abroad 
at  perhaps  a  cheaper  cost.    Cost  Is  a  factor 
we  always  have  to  take  Into  consideration 
In  any  program  of  Government  expenditures; 
but  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact — which  I  know 
everyone  here  also  realizes  today — that  once 
neglected,     once     allowed     to     deteriorate, 
national  capability  In  any  field  essential  to 
defense    and    safety    such    as    shipbuilding, 
cannot  be  replaced  overnight.    We  were  ridi- 
culed for  years  for  mothballing  so  many  old 
World   War  II  ships;    yet  there  have   been 


many  times  when  we  have  needed  them,  and 
we  have  recently  withdrawn  14  cargo  vessels 
from  the  Reserve  Fleet,  and  more  will  prob- 
ably have  to  come  out.  But  It  will  require 
additional  funds  to  modernize  these  ships  as 
needed — and  shipyards  to  do  the  work.  We 
cannot  try  to  respond  to  challenges  of  Com- 
munist aggression  with  a  shipping  fleet  com- 
parable in  vintage  and  effectiveness  to  the 
Flying  Fortresses  which  were  the  pride  of  the 
Air  Force  In  1941.  Yet  much  of  our  shipping 
is  in  that  category.  Our  shipyards  are  there- 
fore important  to  our  defense. 

These  are  issues  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly our  committee,  constantly  assess 
and  debate.  In  calm  times — such  as  when 
this  ship  and  its  sisters  were  authorized — 
there  was  little  public  Interest  in  these  is- 
sues, now  there  is  a  great  deal.  But  Just  as 
the  Coast  Guard  must  remain  always  alert 
to  danger  when  danger  seems  nonexistent, 
so  must  those  of  us  charged  with  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  making  national  policy,  and 
backing  up  this  Service  and  others  like  It 
for  their  future  missions — no  matter  what 
they  may  be — we  must  be  willing  to  think 
ahead  and  plan  ahead  and  demonstrate  the 
political  courage  to  do  these  things  when 
the  needs  are  not  clearly  visible  or  easily 
proved,  and  when  economy  is  a  popular 
watchword. 

As  a  woman  honored,  I  am  pleased  and 
flattered  and  happy  in  my  assignment  to- 
day; as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  even 
prouder  to  have  had  some  part — long  before 
today — in  making  today's  launch  possible. 
This  is  a  good  hull.  It  must  become  a 
good  ship.  My  interest  in  it  and  the  Interest 
of  all  who  participated  In  the  launching  will 
always  be  a  most  personal  one.  But  all 
Americans  today  share  our  pride  in  what 
this  ship  and  its  sister  ships  represent  to  tis 
as  citizens. 

May  those  who  man  this  ship  always  sense, 
and  know,  that  It  carries  the  prayers  of  you 
who  helped  build  her  sound  hull,  and  of  all 
of  us  here  who  participated  In  her  launch- 
ing. May  each  voyage  be  undertaken  In  high 
resolve  and  great  harmony  of  purpose,  and 
with  a  pervading  good  humor  which  will 
match  and  overcome  the  trials  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 
as  well. 

May  God  watch  over  the  Active — Its  mis- 
sions and  Its  men.     Amen. 


coast  guard,    175.   IS   LOOKING   AHEAD ARTICLE 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  as  part  of 
my  remarks  on  this  175th  Coast  Guard 
anniversary  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times,  reporting  on  the  missions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  status  of  its  ex- 
pansion program.  This  article,  by  John 
P.  Callahan,  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1,  1965] 
Coast  Guard,  175,  Is  Looking  Ahead — Shift 
TO  Governors  Island  and  Research  Sched- 
uled 

(By  John  P.  Callahan) 
The  Coast  Guard  will  formally  celebrate 
its  175th  anniversary  on  Wednesday.  But 
most  of  the  record  peacetime  force  of  32.000 
is  preoccupied  with  the  probability  of  ex- 
panding patrol  units  along  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam, planning  a  major  shift  and  consolida- 
tion of  East  Coast  operations  next  summer 
to  Governors  Island,  and  a  record  expansion 
of  virtually  every  phase  of  the  Nation's  chief 
maritime  safety  agency. 

Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  returned  this  weekend  from 
a  2-week  Inspection  swing  In  southeast 
Asia,  where  the  second  group  of  82-foot 
cutters  Is  patroUng  Inshore  waters  below  the 
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17th  parallel  that  divides  Vletcong  from 
Vietnam. 

Thirteen-man  crews,  Including  two  Viet- 
namese in  each  craft  are  assisting  inshore 
Task  Force  115  of  naval  operations  against 
infiltration  of  men.  weapons  and  supplies 
from  Vietcong. 

Nine  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  began 
working  in  the  area  on  July  18,  and  eight 
more  arrived  last  Thursday,  manned  by  spe- 
cially trained  combat  groups  who  also  have 
a  background  of  law  enforcement  and  board- 
ing operations. 

TO    trSE    GOVERNORS    ISLAND 

Early  last  week,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  about  to  Join  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  approving  Ad- 
miral Roland's  request  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  take  over  Governors  Island.  A  source 
close  to  the  committee  said  approval  "prob- 
ably would  be  announced  within  2  weeks." 

The  plan  calls  for  transfer  of  the  service's 
14  schools  from  Groton.  Conn.,  where  about 
1.000  men  are  trained  in  various  phases  of 
duty  after  they  complete  their  4-month  basic 
indoctrination  at  recruiting  centers  in  Cape 
May.  N.J..  and  Alameda.  Calif. 

The  transfer,  scheduled  for  next  June,  also 
would  shift  all  of  the  Coast  Guard's  opera- 
tions in  the  Customs  House  to  the  173-acre 
Island,  which  the  1st  Army  has  been  ordered 
to  evacuate  by  next  July  1  under  the  econ- 
omy plan  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  last  November. 

In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  base  at  the 
Battery,  and  the  7-acre  repair  base  at  St. 
George.  Staten  Island,  would  be  declared  ex- 
cess, except  that  the  cutter  service  provided 
by  the  Coast  Guard  for  such  Government 
personnel  as  Public  Health  and  Customs  in- 
spectors who  meet  inbound  ships  would  be 
continued  from  the  Battery.  The  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Conn., 
would   remain  there. 

ADDING    FIVE    ICEBREAKERS 

While  blueprints  for  what  a  spokesman 
said  would  be  one  of  the  largest  peacetime 
operations  In  Coast  Guard  history  were  being 
completed  at  Fort  Jay  on  Governors  Island, 
the  service  received  word  last  week  that  Its 
Icebreaker  fleet  of  four  ships  would  be  aug- 
mented with  five  others.  The  Navy  an- 
nounced that  the  vessels  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coast  Guard  during  the  next 
16  months. 

In  addition  to  icebreakers,  the  Coast  Guard 
operates  more  than  300  other  oceangoing 
craft  and  160  rotary  wing  and  fixed -wing 
aircraft  that  patrol  the  continental  coast  and 
other  U.S.  territories.  Aids  to  navigation — 
ranging  from  a  variety  of  buoys  to  atom- 
powered  lighthouses  and  lightships — num- 
ber 42.000. 

The  service  also  operates  the  Nation's  larg- 
est square-rlsged  sailing  ship,  the  295-foot 
training  barque  Eagle.  This  anniversary 
year  the  white-hulled  vessel  will  not  visit 
European  ports  as  it  has  done  In  years  past. 
Rather,  its  22  sails — half  an  acre  of  canvas — 
will  carry  the  three-masted  ship  with  350 
cadets,  50  officers  and  265  enlisted  men  on 
a  12.600-mile  cruise  south,  touching  at 
Miami.  Balboa.  Panama.  Acapulco,  and  ports 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Virtually  none  of  the  Coast  Guard's  an- 
niversary announcements  look  back;  they  are 
concerned  with  the  future  of  the  service 
with  emphasis  on  modernization.  In  contrast 
to  the  quiet  origin  of  the  service,  founded  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Back  in  1790,  he  authorized  establish- 
ment of  the  revenue  cutter  service,  which 
operated  10  light,  fast  50-foot,  two-masted 


schooners,  to  keep  an  eye  on  sailing  ships 
carrying  dutiable  cargoes. 

During  the  next  decade.  Admiral  Roland 
said,  the  Coast  Guard  will  augment  its 
strength  with  36  cutters,  each  378  feet  long: 
29  cutters  of  the  210-foot  class,  and  long- 
range  twin  turbine  helicopters. 

NORTHERN    SEAS    STUDIED 

Oceanographlc  vessels,  which  disseminate 
findings  of  little-known  waters  throughout 
the  world,  will  ply  the  remote  Barents  and 
Kara  seas,  north  of  Norway  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  service's  annual  ice  patrol,  now  in  Its 
50th  year  of  operation,  has  taken  on  the 
task  of  marine  research  in  addition  to  its 
primary  purpose  of  warning  world  shipping 
of  floating  icebergs  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

This  year  Coast  Guard  scientists  will 
conduct  studies  from  Greenland  to  Iceland, 
and  from  Iceland  to  the  Orkney  Islands, 
and  will  study  the  interchange  of.  and  ef- 
fect of.  currents  between  the  Norwegian 
Sea,  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Denmark  Strait. 

Search  and  rescue  statistics  emphasize  the 
Immensity  of  the  job  done  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  Last  year,  for  example,  about  3,000 
persons  were  saved  and  the  value  of  rescued 
ships  and  cargoes  soared  to  a  record  $2.1 
billion — "five  times  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Coast  Guard,"  Admiral  Roland  noted. 

The  service  also  made  5.664  Inspections  of 
merchant  ships,  conducted  27,886  miscel- 
laneous Inspections  and  reviewed  36.605 
merchant-vessel  construction  plans. 

RECORD    KEPT    OF    SHIPS    AT    SEA 

At  the  Customs  House  on  Bowling  Green, 
the  lights  on  the  seventh  floor  are  always 
on.  There,  the  Coast  Guard  maintains  a 
locatlon-at-sea  record  of  nearly  7.000  ships 
of  62  countries  In  a  set  of  electronic  brains — 
the  Automated  Merchant  Vessel  Reporting 
System— that  makes  it  possible  for  a  ship 
In  distress  to  be  reached  quickly  by  other 
ships  in  a  wide  range  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Soon  the  program  will  be  extended  to  the 
Pacific. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  Coast  Guard  said  last  week 
that  the  service  soon  would  ask  Congress 
for  a  new  celling  on  the  size  of  the  force. 

"Right  now.  with  26,832  enlisted  men  and 
4,425  officers,  we  are  700  under  our  author- 
ized complement,"  he  remarked,  "but  with 
five  Icebreakers  coming  to  us  from  the  Navy, 
plus  other  expansion  plans,  we  will  require 
well  over  1.200  more  men." 

He  made  this  observation  about  half  an 
hour  after  President  Johnson's  report  to  the 
Nation  on  Wednesday,  calling  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  monthly  draft  from  17,000  to 
35,000. 


item  under  section  201  which  would 
authorize  expenditure  of  $851,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Naval  Training  Devices  Center  from  Poit 
Washington,  N.Y.,  to  Orlando,  Fla.  I 
have  fought  this  proposed  move  from 
the  start  because — 

First.  Such  a  move  cannot  be  justi- 
fied from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 

Second.  The  move  would  take  up  to  2 
years  to  complete,  thus  seriously  dis- 
rupting the  Center's  primary  mission- 
supplying  training  devices  and  battle 
simulators  to  the  sei-vices. 

Third.  There  is  ample  room  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  facility  at  its  present  lo- 
cation, as  it  now  occupies  only  10  out  of 
160  acres  available. 

Fourth.  Closing  Orlando  and  retain- 
ing the  Training  Devices  Center  at  Port 
Washington  would  save  the  taxpayers 
the  cost  of  the  move. 

Fifth.  Renovation  of  existing  housing 
at  Sands  Point  would  cost  far  less  than 
providing  such  housing  at  Orlando. 

Sixth.  The  move  would  add  to  an  al- 
ready serious  unemployment  problem  in 
the  Long  Island  area. 

Seventh.  Orlando  is  remote  from  the 
industrial  military  locus  of  the  North- 
east: Port  Washington  is  ideal  in  this 
regard. 

Eighth.  The  Center  is  presently  lo- 
cated in  an  area  where  the  skilled  talent 
necessary  for  its  sophisticated  mission 
is  readily  available. 

The  following  statement  of  costs  in- 
volved in  retaining  the  Training  Devices 
Center  at  its  present  location  compared 
with  moving  the  Center  to  Orlando  is 
further  evidence  of  the  inadvisability  of 
the  proposed  move. 


The  Orlando  Move— Still  a  Bad  Idea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
today  for  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  because  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  once  again, 
however,  my  steadfast  opposition  to  an 


1.  Corstriiotion  of  new  buiUlinK.. 

2.  Moving  costs  to  new  site  of 

mntpriul  and  personnel  

3.  Rchal)ilitation  of  Iniil'linps 

4.  Annual  maintenance  cost  i 

5.  Abandonment  of  newly  con- 

structed lalwratory  at  pres- 
ent site - 

6.  Faced  early  retirement  of  em- 

ployees '(trained  enpineers 
who  will  not  make  the  move 
south) .  -  - - 

7.  Training  of  new  engineers  and 

technicians  (6  months  to  1 

year) 

Additicmal  costs  to  meet  trans- 
portation costs  as  part  of  new 
contracts - 
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Cost 


Present 
base 


<1, 200. 000 

0 

0 

530,000 


Total- 

Difference. 


Proposed 
new  site 


$2,000,000 

1,  sno.nno 

3, 0(X),  uoo 


40,  tm 

700,000 

2, 187, 000 

500,000 


1,730.000   10,77S,500 
9, 048. 500 


I  Present  site  contains  160  acres  of  which  10  are  used- 
new  site  contains  1,400  acres  with  attending  maintenance 
costs. 

The  proposed  move  still  does  not  make 
sense  from  a  professional,  economic,  or 
cost-efficiency  standpoint  and  I  remain 
firmly  opposed  to  this  section  of  the  Mil- 
itary Construction  Authorization  Act 
even  though  I  voted  for  this  legislation 
in  the  general  interest  of  our  fighting 
men. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Elmer  Lucas,  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Trinity  Baptist  Church,  Arlington, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  Jesus,  Thine 
only  begotten  Son,  our  Redeemer,  to 
Thee  we  offer  grateful  praise  and  thanks 
for  the  unmerited  blessings  which  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  mankind. 

Upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  Thou 
hast  sent  rain  and  sunshine.  Always 
Thou  hast  anticipated  our  needs  and 
made  ample  provision  for  them — in  ad- 
vance—according to  Thy  abundant  re- 
sources. 

From  the  beginning  a  way  of  salvation 
has  been  provided  for  all  men  by  Jesus 
who  died  for  their  sins  and  was  buried 
and  arose  for  their  justification  and  re- 
turned to  Thee,  O  Father,  to  intercede 
for  them.  May  our  gratitude  be  full 
and  constant  and  inspire  us  to  walk  in 
Thy  ways. 

For  us  Thou  didst  raise  up  and  endow 
leaders  with  wisdom  to  found  a  nation 
whose  God  was  the  Lord.  Give  to  our 
leaders  the  wisdom  to  make  the  dream 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  come  true. 

To  Thee,  we  pray,  long  may  our  land 
be  bright  with  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  her  from  every  danger.  Lift  her 
up  above  her  enemies.  Let  them  not 
have  dominion  over  her. 

Great  Deliverer,  be  Thou  our  strength 
and  shield.  We  ask  these  things  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1564)  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

THE    72D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 

BIRTH       OF      THE       HONORABLE 

WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  tomorrow 
marks  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  great  Members  of  the 
House,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  "Banking  and 


Currency,  the   gentleman   from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

During  his  long  service  in  the  House, 
Wright  Patman  has  been  a  fearless,  con- 
sti-uctive  Member  of  this  body.  He  has 
never  flinched  in  battle.  He  is  truly  a 
man  of  steel.  He  is  a  battler  for  the 
right  and  the  just,  for  the  free  enter- 
prise system  of  this  country.  He  is  the 
unrelenting  foe  of  monopoly,  the  in- 
spired champion  of  the  little  people. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  birthday 
and  for  his  countless  contributions  to 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  subscribe 
to  all  he  has  said  about  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  the  birthday  of  a  great  Texan,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  I  wish  to 
join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him  a 
happy  birthday  and  express  the  hope 
that  this  great  man  for  many,  many 
years  to  come  will  continue  to  serve  his 
people. 

He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
me  in  my  two  terms  in  Congress.  He 
is  never  too  busy  to  help  when  I  needed 
help.  Texas  is  indeed  iortunate  to  have 
been  blessed  with  the  services  of  this 
wonderful  man. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
morrow  is  the  birthday  of  my  good  friend 
and  close  congressional  neighbor.  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman.  I  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  birthday  and  wish  for 
him  many  more.  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
attainments  of  the  dean  of  the  Texas 
delegation,  Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  joining  my  colleagues  in 
salutations  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  upon  his 
forthcoming  birthday. 

When  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn  passed 
away  in  1961,  Mr.  Patman  succeeded  him 
as  the  dean  of  the  23-Member  delega- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Patman,  as  the  dean  of  our  dele- 
gation, has  provided  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  matters  involving  the  delegation 
and  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Patman  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  carries  a  heavier  workload  than  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  The  zest  and 
energy  which  he  brings  to  his  job  is  re- 
markable and  our  friend  thrives  on  it. 
Mr.  Patman  is  carving  for  himself  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  We  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  Mr.  Patman,  but  we  al- 
ways admire  him  for  his  devotion  to 
duty,  his  parliamentary  skill,  and  his 
outstanding  record  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives in  which  he  believes. 


My  congratulations  to  you,   Wright 
Patman,  upon  another  birthday. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
will  be  Wright  Patman's  birthday.  To- 
day I  am  pleased  to  join  in  paying  respect 
to  this  distinguished  Texan.  He  is  the 
dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  has  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  well  since  March  4,  1929.  As 
a  senior  Member  of  this  body  he  is  an 
articulate  sE>okesman  for  much  impwr- 
tant  legislation.  He  is  widely  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  banking,  finance, 
housing,  and  other  allied  subjects. 

I  am  honored  today  to  say  "Happy 
Birthday"  to  my  friend  Wright,  and  wish 
him  many  happy  returns. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  esteem  that  I  rise  to  honor  the  72d 
birthday  tomorrow  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
my  colleague.  Wright  Patman. 

Not  once  during  his  long  tenure  in  this 
body  has  Chairman  Patman  ever 
wavered  from  his  role  as  a  champion  of 
the  small  people.  He  has  led  the  fight 
to  make  certain  that  there  is  an  adequate 
money  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding economy.  He  has  fought  for 
the  rights  of  veterans.  The  well-known 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  a  living  memo- 
rial to  his  belief  that  small  businesses 
must  be  protected  from  those  who  lean 
toward  monopolization. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  came  to 
this  body  as  a  crusader.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  years  of  seniority  which  he 
has  built  up  have  not  changed  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  crusader.  His  regard  for  the 
small  man  is  as  deep — if  not  deeper — on 
this  his  birthday  as  it  was  when  he  came 
to  Congress  in  1929. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  crusade  when 
you  are  at  the  bottom  looking  up — it 
takes  courage  of  the  rarest  kind  to  cru- 
sade when  you  have  attained  the  lofty 
position  that  Chainnan  Patman  now 
commands. 

In  these  brief  minutes  I  cannot  begin 
to  summarize  the  illustrious  career  of 
Chairman  Patman.  The  record  he  has 
made  speaks  far  more  eloquently  than 
any  words  I  might  utter  in  this  Chamber. 
I  am  certain  that  when  the  final  history 
of  Congress  is  chronicled,  the  name  of 
Wright  Patman  will  rank  among  the 
greatest  men  who  have  ever  served  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  count  it 
a  great  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  on  the  eve 
of  his  72d  birthday. 

Shortly  after  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Sen- 
ator in  1937,  I  came  to  know  Wright 
Patman  and  I  soon  learned  that  to  know 
him  was  to  admire  him.  My  associa- 
tion with  and  admiration  of  him  soon 
ripened  into  a  deep  friendship  which  has 
warmly  abided  through  the  intervening 
years  to  the  present  and  I  hope  will  be 
one  of  my  rich  experiences  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Wright  Patman,  during  the  nearly  30 
years  I  have  personally  known  him,  has 
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been  a  very  able,  dedicated,  and  unfalt- 
ering champion  of  the  people — the  pub- 
lic interest.  Whoever  sought  to  pervert 
the  American  dream,  to  deny  the  rich 
Inheritance  of  America  to  all  of  its  peo- 
ple, to  gain  special  privileges  for  them- 
selves or  to  exploit  power  for  personal 
gain,  found  in  Wright  Patman  an  in- 
domitable foe.  No  one  could  intimidate 
his  unfailing  courage,  no  obstacles 
could  arrest  his  efforts,  no  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  his  fight  for  true  democracy 
and  equal  opportunity,  could  discourage 
him. 

So,  in  innumerable  fields  he  has  been 
the  people's  foremost  champion,  the  in- 
vincible gladiator  for  the  exploited  and 
the  underprivileged  the  smiling  but  un- 
relenting warrior  for  the  people — all  the 
people. 

His  record  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
many  battles  he  has  waged  and  the  many 
he  has  won.  America  today  is  a  freer 
land  and  a  better  land  because  Wright 
Patman  has  helped  to  make  it  so. 

It  was  my  great  privilege,  which  I 
shall  ever  cherish,  to  serve  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House,  of  which  he  is  the  distinguished 
chaiiman,  in  the  88th  Congress.  I  saw 
closer  than  ever  the  merit  and  the  cali- 
ber of  this  good  and  great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it  is  the  senti- 
ment of  all  Wright  Patman 's  colleagues 
in  this  House,  indeed  the  fervent  hope 
of  us  all.  that  this  able,  honorable,  and 
dedicated  colleague  shall  not  only  have 
a  happy  72d  birthday,  to  be  shared  by  his 
loving  and  gracious  wife  and  family,  but 
that  he  shall  enjoy  many  more  happy 
birthdays,  each  giving  him  increasing 
satisfaction  over  the  last,  in  experienc- 
ing that  reward  which  means  more  to 
him  than  anything  else — service  to  his 
country' — and  may  America  long  profit 
by  the  service  of  its  loving  son,  Wright 
Patman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  appraisement  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, whose  birthday  we  are  observing, 
ranks  among  the  all-time  greats  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure 
no  one  in  this  body  will  take  Issue  with 
that  appraisement. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  has  been  preeminent  in  more 
fields  of  different  natures.  He  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  money. 

But  he  also  is  an  outstanding  teacher, 
his  books  on  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made" 
and  'Our  American  Government"  having 
been  read  and  studied  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  America.  The  tremendous  cir- 
culation of  these  books  and  their  in- 
fluence in  molding  the  thinking  of  our 
people  on  the  subject  of  Government 
clearly  have  established  Wright  Patman 
as  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
teachers  in  the  field  of  civics. 

Public  relations  is  another  field  In 
which  Wright  Patman  has  established 
himself  as  a  pioneer  who  Introduced  the 
congressional  report  that  today  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  service  of  every  con- 
gressional office.  Wright  Patman  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1929,  4  months  after 
the  swearing   in  the  present  Speaker, 


the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  mailed  a  report  to 
his  constituents,  and  the  report  has  con- 
tinued to  go  out  for  over  36  years,  never 
missing  an  edition.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  that  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  undertook  to  report  to  his  con- 
stituents at  regular  intervals,  much  in 
the  fashion  of  a  weekly  periodical,  but 
with  the  personal  touch  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  touched  upon 
only  a  few  of  the  many  "firsts"  in  the 
amazing  and  inspiring  career  of  Wright 
Patman.  He  is  the  dean  of  the  Texas 
delegation,  and  that  in  itself  is  some- 
thing noteworthy,  since  of  the  14  mem- 
bers who  have  been  elected  to  15  or  more 
terms,  4  come  from  Texas.  Next  to 
Chairman  Celler,  former  Speaker 
Martin,  and  Speaker  McCormack,  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  House  longer 
than  any  other. 

But  it  is  as  an  authority  on  money  that 
he  will  be  remembered  long  after  most 
of  the  things  we  do  and  say  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  forgotten.  What 
Wright  Patman  has  been  saying  on 
money  and  credit  and  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  interest  and  financial  manage- 
ment strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  fiscal 
soundness  in  a  Republic  dependent  upon 
democracy  among  dollars  as  well  as 
among  men.  I  have  never  known  a 
harder  worker  than  Wright  Patman. 
Where  he  finds  the  time  for  rest  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  one  of  the  richest  and  more 
rewarding  friendships  of  my  life.  My 
warmest  congratulations  to  my  beloved 
colleague  on  this,  his  72d  birthday,  and 
my  every  good  wish  for  many  years  of 
continuing  happiness  and  achievement 
for  him  and  the  members  of  his  fine 
family. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
wish  my  most  heartfelt  congratulations 
to  the  venerable  dean  of  our  Texas  dele- 
gation, Wright  Patman.  On  this  day  72 
years  ago.  our  dean  was  bom  at  Patman's 
Switch,  Tex. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  august 
body.  I  can  look  with  awe  upon  a  man 
such  as  this  who  has  served  so  ably  and 
with  such  distinction  for  37  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  elective  nature  of  the  office 
we  hold,  no  man  remains  here  long  who 
fails  to  represent  his  home  people  with 
verve  and  with  prudence,  or  who  fails  to 
recognize  the  shifting  and  changing 
problems  of  our  metamorphlc  world. 
These  37  years  certainly  attest  to  dean 
Patman's  perspicacity,  not  to  mention  his 
diligence  and  obvious  resiliency.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  which  he  is  its  dynamic 
and  effective  chairman.  I  have  watched 
this  man  work  indefatigably.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  I  salute  my  chair- 
man; as  a  Texas  Congressman.  I  extend 
my  best  birthday  wishes  to  my  dean  with 
the  hopes  that  there  will  be  many  happy 
returns — the  birthday  and  the  elective 
types. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  best  wishes  for  a  happy  birth- 


day to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  and  a 
new  member  of  the  committee,  it  has 
been  not  only  an  enlightening  experience, 
but  a  very  pleasant  and  helpful  associa- 
tion, for  me  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  this  distinguished  American  on  the 
great  and  far-reaching  legislation  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Over  the  years.  Chairman  Patman  has 
contributed  much  to  the  people  all  over 
America.  His  firm  position  on  low- 
interest  rates  has  earned  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  the  gratitude  of  millions  of 
working  people  in  America. 

Again.  I  extend  to  Wright  Patman 
happy  birthday  greetings,  and  wish  him 
continued  good  health  and  many,  many 
more  years  of  outstanding  public  service 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  respect,  admiration,  and  high 
esteem  that  I  congratulate  the  dean  of 
of  the  Texas  delegation,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  on  his  72d  birthday. 
This  great  man  has  been  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  for  many  years,  ever  since  his 
membership  in  the  Texas  Legislature  in 
1919.  His  years  of  public  service  have 
been  years  of  service  to  the  true  public — 
the  little  man.  This  Congressman's  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
little  man  is  a  success  story  which  has  en- 
graved itself  on  the  pages  of  history  in 
such  forms  as  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

While  I  am  only  a  freshman  Member, 
it  was  long  before  I  ever  came  to  the 
Congress  that  I  learned  to  admire  this 
strong  and  loyal  friend  of  those  with  the 
small  but  important  voice.  Wright  P.at- 
man  is  a  man  of  achievement  and  pur- 
pose. He  has  served  with  distinction  as 
lawyer,  Army  officer,  district  attorney, 
legislator,  husband  and  father.  Congress- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, chairman  of  the  Joint  House  and 
Senate  Defense  Production  Committee, 
member  of  the  House  select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  member  of  various  organizations. 

Mr.  Patman's  vigor  and  courage  in  pur- 
suit if  his  ideals  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  am  indeed  honored  to  serve 
with  him  in  this  89th  Congress.  My 
only  wish  is  that  the  dean  of  our  Texas 
delegation  may  enjoy  many  more  pro- 
ductive years  with  his  friends  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman  on  his  attaining  his  72d  birth- 
day. 

He  could  justly  be  called  a  great  legis- 
lator. He  could — with  equal  justice — be 
called  a  great  statesman.  He  is  both. 
He  possesses  that  unique  combination  of 
courage,  wisdom,  and  dedication  which 
would  have  made  him  outstanding  in  any 
career  he  might  have  chosen. 


I  am  glad — Texas  is  glad — the  Ration 
is  glad  that  Mr.  Patman  chose  to  repre- 
sent his  people  in  Congress. 

We  are  both  Texans.  But  he  is  from 
the  Red  River  country  on  the  north — 
while  my  home  is  on  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  south.  Although  representing  the 
same  State,  we  come  from  distant  bor- 
ders— but — to  paraphrase  a  line  from  a 
Kipling  poem: 
But  there  is  neither  north  nor  south,  border 

nor  breed  nor  birth 
When  Texas  men  stand  face  to  face  though 
they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth! 

With  all  strength,  all  sincerity  I  can 
command,  I  say,  "Happy  birthday 
Wright  Patman"  or,  in  one  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  border  country,  "Feliz  cum- 
pleanos,  Senor  Patman." 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  paying  well  deserved 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  CuiTency  Corrimittee,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
72d  birthday. 

It  has  been  a  treasured  experience  to 
serve  on  the  committee  under  Mr.  Pat- 
man, whose  wholeheai'ted  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  is  an 
example  and  a  spur  to  all  his  colleagues. 
He  is  eloquent  proof  of  the  adage  that 
hard  work  never  killed  anyone — he  has 
thrived   under   an   incredible   workload 
during  his  long  and  brilliant  service  in 
the  House.     The  whole  Nation  has  im- 
measurably   benefited    from    his    cou- 
rageous, unyielding  insistence  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  must  prevail  over 
special  interests.    He  has  been  a  valiant 
warrior  in  behalf  of  those  least  able  to 
defend  their  own  interests,  and  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
made  a  vital  contribution  to  our  Nation. 
I  am  personally  most  appreciative  of 
Chairman  Patman's  unfailing  patience 
and  consideration.    His  wisdom,  endur- 
ance, integrity,  devotion  to  duty,  serenity 
and  kindliness  have  earned  him  the  af- 
fection and  admiration  of  all  the  mem- 
bership and  have  made  service  under  his 

chairmanship  most  rewarding  in  all  re- 
spects. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Patman  upon  all  his 

achievements    and    I    wish    him   many 

more  years  of  service. 


Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
Fiiday,  August  6,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  the  service  and  charac- 
ter of  our  colleague,  Wright  Patman, 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Andrews,              Green,  Oreg.  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

N.  Dak.             Halleck  Rivers,  Alaska 

Ashbrook             Harsha  Rogers,  Tex. 

AsplnaU               Harvey,  Ind.  Roncallo 

Bandstra             Holland  Ryan 

Battln                 Jones,  Mo.  Senner 

Berry                   Kastenmeier  Shipley 

Bonner                 Keogh  Smith.  Iowa 

Brock                  Laird  Teague,  Tex. 

CahiU                   Landrum  Thomas 

Carey                   Lindsay  Toll 

Carter                 McMillan  Tupper 

Clancy                 MacQregor  Udall 

Colmer                Martin,  Mass.  Vlgorito 

Conable               Michel  Walker,  Miss. 

Cramer                 Nelsen  Watson 

Dawson                Pickle  Williams 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Powell  Wilson, 

Frellnghuysen    Redlin  Charles  H. 
Fuqua                   Resnick 

The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall  377 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATION  TO 
ENABLE  UNITED  STATES  TO  EX- 
TEND INVITATION  TO  WORLD 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  501, 
Rept.  No.  729)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  403)  authorizing  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  extend  an  In- 
vitation to  the  World  Health  Organization  to 
hold  the  Twenty-second  World  Health  As- 
sembly in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  In  1969. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
2054)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— MILITARY 

CONSTRUCTION    APPROPRIATION 

BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  military  constmction  appropria- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS—MILITARY        CONSTRUC- 
TION 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY- 
IMMIGRATION  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  2580.  the  immigration  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  7997)  making  appropriations 
for  smidi-y  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  727) 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hovises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7997)  "making  appropriations  for  sundry  In- 
dependent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  offices, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  5,  14,  15,  20,  25.  33,  35, 
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64.  76,  81.  84.  85.  87.  93.  95,  99,  102,  115,  120, 
121.  and   125. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  11,  18.  21.  23.  31.  37,  41.  43.  44,  45, 
46.  47.  48.  49.  50.  51.  52,  53.  54.  55,  56.  57. 
58,  59.  60,  61.  62.  63.  65.  66.  67.  68.  69.  70.  71. 
72.  73.  74,  75.  86.  96.  97,  103.  104.  105,  106.  108, 
no.  Ill,  112.  113,  116.  117.  119.  122,  123,  and 
124;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'$1,280,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ^ 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •■$325,000'";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'$55,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$64,080,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,625,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11,650,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$42,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  striclcen  by  said  amend- 
ment,  anaended   to  read   as  follows: 

■'No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act.  or  of  the  funds  available  for 
expenditure  by  any  corporation  or  agency 
Included  in  this  Act.  shall  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters  except  in  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  under  the  head- 
ing, •Construction,  Public  Buildings  Proj- 
ects', for  the  fiscal  year  1966." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$10,797,750";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  "Including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $785,000  for  payment  to  Los  Angeles 
Airways,  Inc.,  and  $385,000  for  payment  to 
Chicago  Helicopter  Airways,  Inc..  for  subsi- 
dies for  helicopter  operations  not  beyond  De- 
cember 31,  1965, ■•;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
meat  insert  "$22.300.000'";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •"$547,039,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$49,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,677,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "five";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "four";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,528,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,050,000"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$71,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$16,992,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  fron\  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13,230,000"*;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stmi  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment  insert  "$13,550,000";   and   the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmibered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$226,750,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ps  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$87,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$132,303,000"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  78 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  78,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$55,480,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  79 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  79,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,118,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  80:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  80,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,668,700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  82,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$22,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  83.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$350,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•$41,362,500"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nu  nbered  89 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  89,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,362,500"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  90 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvimbered  90,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$130,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  91 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  91.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$130,000,000"';  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  92:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  92.  and 
agree  to  **"»  «ame  with  an  amendment,  as 


follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$455,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  94 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  94,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$26,915,000":  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  98,  and  agree 
to  'vhe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  svim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,531,000,000"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  100:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  100,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amondment  Insert  "$584,000,000";  and  the 
Senxte  agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  101:  That  the 
Hoiise  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  101.  and 
agroe  to  the  same  with  on  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
s;\id  amendment  insert: 

"Any  appropriation  in  this  Act  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
may  initially  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966  to  finance  procurement  for  which  funds 
have  been  provided  In  any  other  appropria- 
tion available  to  the  administration  and  ap- 
propriate adjustments  between  such  appro- 
priations shall  subsequently  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  107:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  107,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$160,238,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  109:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  109, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  Restore  the  matter  strlcicen  by 
said  amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
":  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  for  expenses  of  any  area 
medical  office";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  114:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  114, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$90,511,600";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  77  and 
118. 

Albert  Thomas, 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
George  E.  Shipley, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
George  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
William  E.  Minshall, 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  (except 
as  to  amendment 
No.  109), 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7997)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  reconunended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments;  namely: 

title  I 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $4,955,000 

for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate  instead  of  $3,380,000  as  proposed  by 

the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Authorizes  $150,000  for 
research  and  studies  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $550,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $1,280,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunica- 
tions instead  of  $1,130,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,430,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Authorizes  $325,000  for 
telecommunications  studies  and  research  in- 
stead of  $305,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $345,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $1,070,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $1,110,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

Disaster  Relief 

Amendment  No.  6:   Appropriates  $55,000,- 

000  for  disaster  relief  instead  of  $20,000,000 

as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $80,000,000  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Defense 

Civil  Defense 

Amendment  No.  7:   Appropriates  $64,080,- 

000  for  operation  and  maintenance  instead  of 

$58,990,000  as   proFKJsed   by  the  House   and 

$69,170,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Authorizes  $12,625,000 
for  matching  grants  for  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  State  and  local  civil 
defense  organizations  instead  of  $9,250,000 
as  propKJsed  by  the  House  and  $16,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  9  and  10:  Authorize 
$11,650,000  for  management  expenses  for -not 
to  exceed  800  positions  Instead  of  $10,150,000 
for  700  positions  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $13,150,000  for  900  positions  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  concerning  shelter 
stocking.  The  conferees  agree  no  funds  shall 
be  used  to  acquire  additional  stocks  but 
funds  may  only  be  used  to  distribute  present 
supplies  into  shelters. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $42,700.- 
000  for  research,  shelter  survey  and  marking 
Instead  of  $30,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $55,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13 :  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate prohibiting  use  of  any  funds  for  fallout 
shelter  construction,  amended  to  except  new 
buildings  under  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  1966  only.  „ 

Amendment  No.  14:  Limits  expenses  for 
printing  and  reproduction  to  $2,450,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $5,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Amendment  No.    15:    Deletes  proposal  by 
•the    Senate    to    appropriate    $2,000,000    for 
emergency  health  activities. 

Independent  offices 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Amendment    No.    16:     Appropriates    $10.- 

797,750  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 

$10,500,000   as  proposed   by   the   House  and 

$11,095,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  17  and  18:  Authorize 
$785,000  and  $385,000  for  payment  for  heli- 
copter operations  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  respectively,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  amended  to  Include  a  cutoff  date  not 
beyond  December  31,  1965.  for  such  subsidies; 
and  appropriate  $81,170,000  for  payments  to 
air  carriers  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Civil  Service  Commission 
Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $22,300,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$22,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$22,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  to  preclude  use  of  funds  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Legal  Examining  Unit  in 
the  Examining  and  Personnel  Utilization  Di- 
vision of  the  Commission. 

Amendment  No.  21:   Appropriates  $1,550.- 
000  for  annuities  under  special  acts  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,500,000  as  , 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Amendment   No.   22:    Appropriates   $547,- 
039  000  for  operations  Instead  of  $542,600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $551,471,280  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Authorizes  $6,760,000 
for  total  expenses  of  aviation  medicine  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $6,200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $49,800,- 
000  for  facilities  and  equipment  instead  of 
$48,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$50  500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  included  funding  for  the  fotir 
facilities  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25 :  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
of  land  or  easements  at  the  National  Aviation 
Facilities  Experimental  Center.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  Instead  of  purchasing 
additional  land  or  easements  the  Administra- 
tor should  attempt  to  negotiate  trade  of  some 
of  the  5,000  acres  presently  owned  to  take 
care  of  FA  A  needs. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $3,677,- 
500  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  Instead  of  $3,625,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,730,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  27  and  28:  Authorize 
purchase  of  5  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  4  are  for  police  type  use  instead  of  4 
vehicles  of  which  3  are  for  police  type  use  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  purchase  of  6  of 
which  5  are  for  police  type  use  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $4,528,000 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  instead  of  $4,379,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,679,000  as  pro- 
pyosed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $1,050,- 
000  for  construction  at  Washington  National 
Airport  instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Appropriates  $200,000 
for  construction  at  Dulles  International  Air- 
port as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$180,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  32  and  33:  Appropriates 
$71,000,000  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports  in- 
stead of  $62,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
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and  $75,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  delete  language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $16,992.- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $16,- 
900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $17,- 
085,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Amendment  No.  35:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Hoiose  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  to  limit  expenses  of  travel  to  $340,000 
and  to  limit  expenses  of  printing  and  repro- 
duction to  $129,000. 

Amendments  Nos.  36  and  37:  Appropriate 
$13,230,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead 
of  $12,875,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$13,325,000  as  propKwed  by  the  Senate;  and 
earmark  $260,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
puter as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $13,550,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  inste.ad  of  $13.- 
475,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $13.- 
625,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  Services  Administration 
Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $226,- 
750,000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  instead  of  $225,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $228,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $87,500,- 
000  for  repair  and  Improvement  of  public 
buildings  instead  of  $90,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $85,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  permit  vise  of  funds 
to  provide  fallout  shelters  in  new  buildings. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $132,303,- 
000  for  construction  of  public  buildings  proj- 
ects Instead  of  $105,577,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $178,684,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Provides  $1,593,000 
for  courthouse  and  Federal  oflBce  building, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $1,490,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Provides  $300,000  for 
post  ofBce  and  Federal  office  building.  Mag- 
nolia, Ark.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $284,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  45:  Provides  $5,588,000 
for  post  office  and  Federal  office  building, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $5,294,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Provides  $3,190,000  for 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Provides  $3,990,000  for 
Federal  office  building,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.. 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,780,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  $143,000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building.  Uma- 
tilla. Fla.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $136,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  49:  Provides  $1,147,000 
for  post  office  and  courthouse.  Amerlcus,  Ga., 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,065,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Provides  $2,116,000 
for  post  office  and  Federal  office  building, 
Athens,  Ga.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $1,984,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  51:  Provides  $1,971,000 
for  post  office  and  courthouse.  Valdosta,  Ga., 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,848,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Provides  $1,201,000 
for  post  office  and  courthouse,  Moscow, 
Idaho,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,115,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Provides  $823,000  for 
post   office   and   Federal   office  building.   St. 


Maries,  Idaho,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $763,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  54:  Provides  $44,500,000 
for  Federal  office  building,  Chicago.  111.,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $42,390,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Provides  $644,000  for 
post  office  and  courthouse,  Hammond  Ind., 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $610,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Provides  $547,000  for 
post  office  and  courthouse.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$518,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiase. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Provides  $10,584,000 
for  Federal  office  building,  Louisville.  Ky.,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Provides  $379,000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building.  Rock- 
land, Maine,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $359,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  59:  Provides  $1,311,000 
for  post  office  and  Federal  office  building, 
Portland,  Maine,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $1,242,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Provides  $749,000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $710,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  61:  Provides  $339,000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building.  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $321,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  62:  Provides  $991,000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building.  Green- 
wood. Miss.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $919,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  63:  Provides  $611,000  for 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building,  Butte, 
Mont.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$579,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Deletes  proposal  by  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $2,902,000  for  post  of- 
fice building,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Construction 
funds  are  not  recommended  at  this  time 
Inasmuch  as  the  project  h£is  not  yet  been 
fully  authorized  as  required  by  law. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Provides  $213,000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building,  New- 
market, N.H.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $202,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  66:  Provides  $7,628,000  for 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building. 
Rochester.  N.Y..  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $7,227,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Provides  $5,975,000  for 
post  office,  courthouse,  and  Federal  office 
building.  Raleigh,  N.C.,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $5,635,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Provides  $128,000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building,  Tren- 
ton, N.C.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $121,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No,  69:  Provides  $6,397,000 
for  courthouse  and  Federal  office  building, 
Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $6,034,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  $21,024,000  for 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Provides  $1,555,000  for 
post  office  building.  Lubbock,  Tex.,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,454,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Provides  $577,000  for 
post  office,  courthouse,  and  Federal  office 
building,  Brattleboro.  Vt.,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $530,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Provides  $614,000  for 
post  office,  coxKthouse.  and  Federal  office 
building,  Rutland,  Vt.,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $563,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 


Amendment  No.  74:  Provides  $785,000  for 
post  office,  customhouse,  and  Federal  office 
building,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $729,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Provides  $290,000  for 
Bureau  of  Mines  building.  Mount  Hope, 
W.  Va.,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$275,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  provide  $43,479,000  for  FBI  build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  A  request  for  funds 
will  be  considered  in  a  supplemental  or  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  bill  If  or  when  GSA 
is  ready  to  let  contracts.  Construction  capa- 
bility presently  is  not  until  June  1966. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$18,629,250  for  sites  and  expenses  of  public 
buildings  projects  Instead  of  $20,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $18,611,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  No  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  a  new  Patent  Office  building  pend- 
ing further  study  and  recommendation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Funds  within  the 
total  may  be  used  for  acquiring  sites  and 
planning  for  buildings  at  Houma,  Louisiana, 
and  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  If  the  projects  are  fully  authorized  as 
required  by  law. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates  $55,480,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Supply  Service  Instead  of  $54,320,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $56,640,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Authorizes  $3,118,000 
for  operating  expenses,  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  Instead  of  $3,056,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,180,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Amendment  No.  80:  Appropriates  $3,668,- 
700  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 
Administrator  Instead  of  $3,675,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $3,666,600  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  81:  Deletes  proposal  by 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $4,000,000  for  Fed- 
eral-State training  programs. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Appropriates  $22,- 
500,000  for  open  space  land  grants  Instead 
of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  83:  Authorizes  $350,000 
for  administrative  expenses  for  the  open 
space  land  program  instead  of  $300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Authorizes  $47,300  for 
administrative  expenses  of  low  Income  hous- 
ing demonstration  programs  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $57,300  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  85:  Appropriates  $438.- 
675,000  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$344,175,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Clarifies  administra- 
tive expenses  provision  for  urban  renewal 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  or  technical  services 
In  connection  with  contracts  for  grants  for 
urban  renewal.  The  conferees  support  the 
program  and  recognize  Its  many  outstanding 
benefits.  A  supplemental  request  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1966  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  1967  is  anticipated  at  an 
early  date  at  which  time  2-year  advance 
funding  will  be  recommended.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  this  leadtime  will 
amply  allow  for  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Congress  to  review  this 
program  as  Is  now  done  with  other  programs 
Involving  planning  and  financial  relations 
with  local  conununlties.  The  conferees  are 
convinced  this  agreement  will  not  Jeopardize 
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advance  planning  by  local  communities  and 
will  give  them  ample  opportunity  to  make 
plans  for  the  future. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  $41,- 
362,500  for  rehabilitation  loan  fund  Instead 
of  $41,205,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$41,520,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Authorizes  $1,362,500 
for  administrative  expenses  for  rehabilita- 
tion loans  Instead  of  $1,205,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,520,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  90  and  91 :  Appropriates 
$130,000,000  for  urban  mass  transportation 
grants  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  Instead  of  $120,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $140,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  for  each  year. 

Amendment  No.  92:  Appropriates  $455,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  urban  trans- 
portation activities  instead  of  $440,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $470,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Appropriates  $16,500,- 
000  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $16,995,800  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Amendment  No.  94:  Appropriates  $26,915,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $26.- 
715,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 
$27,115,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  95 :  Provides  $1,947,650  for 
expenses  of  railroad  safety  activities  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $1,960,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Provides  $1,310,000  for 
expenses  of  locomotive  inspection  activities 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,302,- 
800  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  make  available 
$35,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  motor  car- 
rier office  in  Wyoming. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  98:  Appropriates  $4,531,- 
000,000  for  research  and  development 
instead  of  $4,521,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $4,536,971,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Appropriates  $60,- 
000,000  for  construction  of  facilities  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $62,376,350 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Appropriates  $584,- 
000,000  for  administrative  operations  Instead 
of  $579,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$590,957,850  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  101:  Inserts  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  amended  to  provide 
that  appropriations  of  NASA  may  Initially 
be  used  to  finance  procurement  and  appro- 
priate adjustments  shall  subsequently  be 
made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  a  report  shall  be  made  quarterly 
to  the  Space  and  Appropriation  Committees 
of  the  Congress  of  action  taken  on  any  trans- 
fers in  excess  of  $25,000. 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
Amendment  No.  102:  Appropriates  $37,000 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  properties 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $41,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Science  Foundation 
Amendment  No.  103:    Appropriates  $479,- 


999,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $480,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Authorizes  $37,600,000 
for  supplementary  training  for  secondary 
school  science  and  mathematics  teachers  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $43,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Deletes  proposal  by 
the  House  to  limit  to  10  percent  the  nvunber 


of  fellowship  awards  granted  to  applicants 
of  any  one  State  of  permanent  residence. 
The  conferees  note  that  the  Foundation  has 
been  striving  to  accomplish  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  fellowships,  grants,  and  con- 
tracts among  the  States.  The  Congress  is 
Interested  In  wide  distribution  of  National 
Science  Foundation  support,  and  not  only  to 
the  major  colleges  and  universities.  The 
conferees  urge  the  Foundation  to  continue 
Its  efforts  in  providing  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  these  awards. 

Selective  Service  System 
Amendment   No.    106:    Appropriates   $49,- 
250,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $49,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Veterans'   Administration 
Amendment  No.   107:    Appropriates  $160,- 
238,000  for  general  operating  expenses  instead 
of  $160,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$160,468,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  108:  Appropriates  $13,- 
496,000  for  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $12,596,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  109:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  amended  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  any  area  medical  office. 

Amendment  No.  110:  Appropriates  $40.- 
893,000  for  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $37,- 
783,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Appropriates  $1,191,- 
956,000  for  medical  care  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,197,917,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Corrects  section 
numbers  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  113:  Appropriates  $36,- 
500,000  for  readjustment  benefits  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $36,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  114:  Appropriates  $90,- 
511,600  for  construction  of  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities  Instead  of  $87,585,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $92,736,800  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  115:  Appropriates  $2,500,- 
000  for  grants  for  construction  of  State 
nursing  homes  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  116:  Limits  expenses  for 
property  acquisition  and  other  loan  guaran- 
tee and  insurance  operations  to  $380,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $360,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  117:  Provides  that  $210,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$180,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in 
unobligated  balances  including  retained 
earnings  of  the  direct  loan  fund  may  be 
available  for  transfer  to  the  loan  guaranty 
fund. 

Amendment  No.  118:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  House  conferees 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  reduce  new 
obligational  authority  in  the  direct  loan  re- 
volving fund  by  $100,000,000. 

TITLE   n CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Amendment  No.  119:  Authorizes  $3,885,000 
for  administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,712,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  120:  Authorizes  $233,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $243,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Amendment  No.  121 :  Authorizes  $8,800,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  as  proposed 


by  the  House  Instead  of  $8,795,800  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  122:  Authorizes  $10,330.- 
300  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $10,084,500  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  123:  Authorizes  $80,275,- 
000  for  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $79,775,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  124:  Authorizes  $1,200,000 
for  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,420,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

TITLE  ni GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  125:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  providing  that  no 
funds  in  the  bill  shall  be  used  to  pay  a  re- 
cipient of  a  research  grant  an  amount  equal 
to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  such  project. 

Albert  Thomas, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

George  E.  Shipley;- 

ROBERT  N.  GiAIMO, 

George  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
William  E.  Minshall, 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  take  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  Independent  offices  appropriations 
bill  today  we  are  all  acutely  conscious  of 
the  absence  of  our  chairman,  the  beloved 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Albert  Thomas. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  miss  Albert  Thomas. 
We  missed  him  during  the  conference 
discussions.  We  miss  him  today  because 
we  all  recognize  that  he  is  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill.  This  bill  is  largely  his 
handiwork.  His  philosophy  is  woven  into 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  stood  tall 
in  the  piney  woods  of  east  Texas  before 
he  came  to  Congress.  Today  he  stands 
tall  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as  a  states- 
man and  a  legislative  craftsman.  As  we 
complete  the  work  on  this  bill  with  this 
conference  report  we  all  want  to  wish 
Albert  Thomas  good  luck,  good  health, 
and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  this  is  a  good 
conference  report.  We  have  agreement 
on  every  item.  When  we  took  this  bill 
to  the  conference  table  there  were  125 
items  in  disagrreement.  The  conference 
report  involves  appropriations  of  more 
than  $14  billion— to  be  exact,  $14,167,- 
800.000.  This  is  a  very  large  bill.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  an  important  bill.  It 
affects  the  lives  of  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Senate  receded  on  some  22  items, 
the  House  receded  on  59  items,  and  44 
items  were  amended. 

The  total  of  the  bill  is  $53,730,138  less 
than  the  Senate  bill,  so  we  were  able  to 
effect  some  reductions.  The  bill  is 
$319,855,200  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. So  we  think  we  have  accom- 
plished much.  All  of  the  125  points  in 
disagreement  have  been  resolved.  We 
stand  on  the  conference  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  it  comes  before  the  House 
today.  It  is  a  good  report.  We  recog- 
nize that  all  legislation  is  a  matter  of 
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compromise.     But  we  believe  we  have 
worked  out  a  good  bill. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  are  all  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  bill  and  we  want  to 
give  you  all  the  information  you  may 
want  or  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  major  items  considered  In 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  helicopter 
subsidy  problem  with  which  the  House 
has  been  confronted  for  years,  this  mat- 
ter is  being  resolved. 

The  New  York  issue  has  already  been 
resolved  and  the  subsidy  there  has  been 
terminated. 

The  Los  Angeles-Chicago  situation  re- 
quires a  little  more  time  in  order  to  work 
out  their  problem  and  the  conference  re- 
port provides  funds  for  6  months  for 
these  cities  to  work  out  an  adjustment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  many  of  the 
Members  are  interested  in  the  public 
buildings  program.  We  have  provided 
for  33  new  post  office  and  Federal  office 
buildings  throughout  the  country.  The 
building  for  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  included  but 
we  did  not  resolve  the  issue  of  the  Patent 
Office  Building  which  has  been  involved 
in  considerable  controversy  for  some  time 
as  to  location.  So  the  conferees  deferred 
action  on  the  Patent  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the  FBI  build- 
ing, we  all  want  this  building  built,  but 
the  GSA  has  indicated  they  will  not  be 
able  to  use  funds  for  construction  until 
late  1966.  So,  there  are  no  funds  in  this 
bill  for  that  building. 

A  number  of  our  Members  have  been 
Interested  in  funds  for  the  urban  renewal 
program.  I  can  assure  them.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  all  the  funds  that  are  needed, 
all  the  funds  that  are  required  for  all 
approved  projects,  have  been  approved 
by  the  conferees.  We  gave  them  the 
full  budget  estimate.  In  fact,  we  went 
beyond  the  budget  on  the  urban  renewal 
program.  The  committee  favors  the 
program.  There  is  no  disposition  to  hurt 
it  in  any  way.  In  fact  the  committee 
recognizes  its  many  benefits.  I  read 
the  statement  of  the  conferees  on  this 
item: 

Amendment  No.  87:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  or  technical  services 
In  connection  with  contracts  for  grants  for 
urban  renewal.  The  conferees  support  the 
program  and  recognize  Its  many  outstanding 
benefits.  A  supplemental  request  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1966  as  well  as  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1967  Is  anticipated  at  an 
early  date  at  which  time  2-year  advance 
funding  will  be  recommended.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  this  leadtlme  will 
amply  allow  for  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  review  this 
program  as  is  now  done  with  other  programs 
Involving  planning  and  financial  relations 
with  local  communities.  The  conferees  are 
convinced  this  agreement  will  not  Jeopar- 
dize advance  planning  by  local  communities 
and  will  give  them  ample  opportunity  to 
make    plans    for    the    future. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has 
in  no  way  damaged  the  program.  We 
have  provided  the  full  funds  under  the 
old  law  and,  as  we  enter  the  new  hous- 
ing program,  we  have  invited  a  supple- 
mental for  1966-67. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  the  urban  renewal 
program? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois    [Mr.  Yates! . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  the  '\hairman  some  questions  with 
respect  to  the  urban  renewal  program. 
As  I  understand  it.  what  the  conferees 
have  done  under  the  urban  renewal 
provision,  which  of  course,  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  all  of  us  who  live 
in  the  cities,  first  the  committee  has 
approved  the  full  remaining  $94.5  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  programs  that 
were  contracted  for  under  the  existing 
law. 

Is  my  information  correct  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  secondly,  as  I  understand 
what  the  conferees  propose  in  this  re- 
port, the  conferees  have  given  approval, 
or  they  anticipate  giving  approval,  to 
the  appropriations  requested  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  which  will 
contain  the  urban  renewal  provision 
which  is  in  the  new  housing  bill,  which 
has  not  yet  been  signed  by  the  President 
but  which  is  on  the  President's  desk  for 
signature,  and  among  the  provisions  of 
which  is  one  for  $675  million  for  urban 
renewal  for  the  program  which  becomes 
effective  upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 
That  program  also  provides  for  $725  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  It  is  anticipated  the  President  will 
send  a  message  up  covering  both  years. 
As  I  understand  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees, it  is  anticipated  that  the  appro- 
priation for  urban  renewal  for  those 
years  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Thirdly,  as  I  understand 
further,  as  has  been  done  frequently  in 
the  past  with  respect  to  other  vital  pro- 
grams such  as  mass  transportation,  the 
conferees  recognize  the  necessity  for 
leadtime  in  connection  with  the  urban 
renewal  program  for  adequate  planning 
and  orderly  development.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  leadtime,  the  con- 
ferees accept  and  approve  the  need  for 
a  leadtime  of  a  minimum  of  at  least 
2  years  with  respect  to  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  so  that  the  municipali- 
ties and  the  Federal  Government  may 
provide  for  adequate  planning  and  or- 
derly development  of  the  urban  renewal 
provisions  of  the  new  housing  bill. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  This  is 
spelled  out  in  our  report  on  this  matter. 
The  report  points  out  that  2-year  ad- 
vance funding  will  be  recommended. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  should  allay  many  of  the  fears  of 
city  officials  all  over  the  country  who 
w^ere  very  much  concerned  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
what  he  has  said  about  our  very  good 
friend.  Albert  Thomas,  who  is  facing 
a  most  critical  period  in  his  illness 
in  the  next  few  days.  I  commend 
the  excellent  manner  In  which  our  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  has  handled  the 


conference  report  and  the  outstanding 
job  he  performed  in  the  conference. 

I  agree  with  him  ihat  we  miss  Albert 
Thomas  today.  We  miss  his  warm  and 
gracious  presentation,  we  miss  his  court- 
liness, we  miss  his  grand  manner,  we 
miss  his  friendliness.  The  independent 
offices  appropriations  bill  is  uniquely 
the  Albert  Thomas  bill.  The  force  of  his 
brilliant  talents  and  strength  have 
molded  and  fashioned  it  over  the  years, 
and  its  imprint  is  on  the  bill  before  us 
today.  I  would  want  Albert  Thomas  to 
know  that  all  of  us  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  in 
wishing  him  good  luck,  in  praying  for  his 
speedy  recovery  and  his  return  to  the 
House  again  quickly. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would  like  to 
state  further  with  respect  to  the  urban 
renewal  program  that — as  I  have  indi- 
cated and  as  I  now  repeat — there  is  no 
disposition  to  damage  the  program  in 
any  way.  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism of  it  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  2-year  funding  plan  is  in 
line  with  the  proposal  to  recapture  con- 
trol by  the  Congress  and  review  the 
urban  renewal  program  annually 
rather  than  through  the  backdoor 
spending  approach.  We  have  taken 
other  actions  to  stop  the  backdoor  ap- 
proach with  a  number  of  agencies.  For 
instance,  mass  transportation  is  now 
funded  on  a  2-year  basis.  The  area  re- 
development program,  the  watershed 
project,  and  others  are  annually  re- 
viewed. We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  is 
reviewed  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  space 
program,  NASA,  many  Members  are  in- 
terested in  this  program.  Amendment 
No.  98  would  provide  $4,531  million  for 
research  and  development  instead  of  the 
$4,521  million  approved  by  the  House. 

We  added  $10  million  more  for  re- 
search and  development  because  it  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  program. 

The  Senate  receded  with  respect  to 
the  construction  program,  accepting  the 
House  figure  of  $60  million.  On  amend- 
ment No.  100  we  have  agreed  to  $584 
million  for  administrative  operations. 
This  is  some  $5  million  over  the  House. 
but  is  $6  million  less  than  the  Senate. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $5,175  mil- 
lion for  our  great  space  effort,  for  the 
exploration  of  space.  This  is  $15  million 
above  the  House  and  slightly  more  than 
$15  million  imder  the  Senate. 

This  will  give  us  the  greatest  and  most 
far-reaching  and  advanced  space  effort 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  will  put 
America  ahead. 

I  would  advise  our  colleagues  regard- 
ing the  veterans  hospital  program  that 
this  controversy  has  been  settled.  We 
have  provided  the  full  amount  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  asked  for  for 
medical  care  and  other  things.  The  is- 
sue has  been  settled;  it  has  been  met. 
As  many  of  you  will  recall,  we  promi-sed 
we  would  have  this  Issue  settled  by  the 
time  the  conference  report  was  brought 
back  to  the  House.  It  is  now  behind  us. 
With  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Record  a  summary  table 
of  the  bill.  This  is  a  good  conference 
report  and  It  should  be  adopted. 
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Item 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

Office  of  Kniergcncy  Planning - — 

Disiister  relief       .  .-■ - 

Office  of  Science  and  Teclinolocy 

Civil  Defense,  Depart iiient  of  Defense -- 

Civil  Defense,  Department  of  Health,  EdueStion,  and 

Welfare ^ - - 

Civil  .\eronnutics  Hoard 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Federal  .\viation  -Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board -- 

Federal  Power  Commis.sion - -- 

Federal  Trade  Comnnssion — 

General  Accounting  OlFiee - 

General  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finiince  Aeency...- 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association - 

Federal  Housing  Adndnistration. - 

Puldic  Housing  Administration --- 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Spact>  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  .\utliority 

National  Science  Foundation 

Renegotiation  Hoard --- 

Securities  and   Exchange  Commi-ssion 

Selective  Service  System - - 

Veterans'  Administration - - 

Total,  dennite  appropriations - 

Indefinite  appropriations  of  receipts - 

Total - - - 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yates]  has  raised  some  very  im- 
portant questions  regarding  the  urban 
renewal  program.  As  he  knows,  I  share 
his  great  interest  In  this  matter. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI 
say  that  the  full  remaining  $94,500,000 
contracted  for  under  existing  law  has 
been  approved;  that  the  conferees  ex- 
pect to  act  favorably  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  request  for  urban  re- 
newal funds  in  the  new  housing  bill;  and 
that  the  conferees  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  at  least  2  years*  leadtime 
so  that  both  municipalities  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  provide  the  plan- 
ning which  is  so  essential  to  adequate 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  in  expressing  best  wishes  for 
an  early  recovery  to  our  beloved  sub- 
committee chairman,  Albert  Thomas. 
We  miss  him  today.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  poorer  for  every  day  he 
cannot  be  with  us  and  I  know  we  all 
earnestly  hope  that  he  will  rejoin  us 
soon. 

I  only  want  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  EvinsI  who  has 
done  such  a  good  job  in  presenting  this 
conference  committee  bill  to  the  House 
today. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
helicopter  business  got  back  in  this  bill 
after  the  war  that  was  waged  on  It  on  the 
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House  floor  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Hoiise.  I  am  also  surprised  to  see  the 
civil  defense  money  go  up  in  this  bill  for 
the  same  reason — that  it  was  opposed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Iowa 
that  we  have  cut  down  on  expenditures 
for  the  civil  defense  program.  Of  course, 
at  the  time  there  was  a  great  effort  to 
build  up  the  civil  defense  program  but 
there  have  been  cuts  made  in  the  fallout 
shelter  program  and  many  other  expend- 
itures In  the  civil  defense  program.  We 
think  we  have  provided  some  substantial 
economies. 

Regarding  the  helicopter  matter,  we 
have  cut  out  the  subsidy  for  the  New 
York  Helicopter  Service.  The  Los  An- 
geles and  Chicago  subsidies  will  continue 
for  6  months.  We  have  given  final  warn- 
ing that,  as  of  December  31,  1965,  there 
will  be  no  funds  and  no  subsidy  for  heli- 
copter service  in  any  city,  although  there 
are  many  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  calling  for  it.  The  terminal  date 
on  that  type  of  subsidy  will  be  December 
31  of  this  year. 

Mr.  GR(3SS.  Having  criticized  the 
gentleman  with  respect  to  two  items,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  having  closed  the  backdoor  spending 
elsewhere  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  com- 
mittee is  constantly  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  very 
able,  congenial,  and  capable  minority 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  compliments.  We  have  a  very  close 
working  relationship  In  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  offices.  I  have  never 
detected  any  political  activity  in  that 
committee.  All  the  members  are  inter- 
ested in  providing  a  suflBcient  amount  of 


money  to  permit  the  some  20-odd  agen- 
cies that  come  under  our  jurisdiction  to 
operate  efficiently. 

But  we  are  also  conscious  of  the  Inter- 
est of  the  taxpayers  and  we  try  very 
hard  to  see  that  funds  are  not  expended 
unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in  urging 
that  the  House  approve  this  conference 
report. 

While  I  do  not  approve  every  line  Item 
m  this  bill  and  doubt  if  a  single  member 
of  the  conference  committee  would  sup- 
port every  individual  item,  we  all  know 
that  conferences  mast  result  in  compro- 
mises and  we  cannot  have  our  way  al-- 
ways  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  Is  another  body  with  equal  respon- 
sibility and  we  have  negotiated  back  and 
forth  with  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body  and  in  my  opinion  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  have  brought  back 
a  sound  and  reasonable  bill.  I  think  the 
conference  report  deserves  the  support 
of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

May  I  say  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
cur In  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI 
and  with  the  remarks  of  the  former 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  YatesI  In  the 
compliments  they  have  paid  our  chair- 
man who  is  absent  on  account  of  illness. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Albert  Thomas 
on  this  committee  for  more  than  10  years. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
more  familiar  with  the  bill  under  his 
control  each  year  than  was  Albert 
Thomas.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  con- 
duct a  hearing  who  was  better  prepared 
than  he  has  always  been.  I  have  never 
know  a  finer  gentleman  than  Albert 
Thomas  and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  a 
better  friend.  I  join  all  of  our  colleagues 
and  I  know  they  join  me  and  the  dlstln- 
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guished  gentlemen  who  have  mentioned 
his  name  on  the  floor  today  in  wishing 
for  him  a  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  just  wish  to  say  that 
all  of  us  in  the  House  share  the  fine 
sentiments  which  the  gentleman  and 
others  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Texas,  Albert  Thomas. 
No  elaboration  is  necessary.  He  is  in  a 
class  by  himself. 

Of  course,  we  all  hope  that  he  will 
very  soon  improve  decidedly  and  be  back 
with  us  and  active,  as  he  was  formerly. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  what  the  conference 
did  with  respect  to  urban  renewal,  but 
since  many  mayors  and  city  councils  in 
the  United  States  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  this  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  table 
from  the  justifications  we  considered, 
submitted  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, which  lists  the  program 
progress  on  urban  renewal  since  the  be- 
ginning.    It  is  a  cumulative  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Urban  renewal  programs,  Title  I 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
shows  that  in  addition  to  the  $94.5  mil- 
lion in  new  money  contained  in  this  bill, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  liquidate  $331 
million  in  contract  authorizations  here- 
tofore made  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration. It  also  shows  that  there  is 
in  the  pipeline,  unspent  but  reserved  and 
committed,  nearly  $3  billion  of  addi- 
tional funds  which  will  be  available  in 
the  future  to  meet  commitments  hereto- 
fore made. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  new  housing 
bill,  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  but  has  not  been  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $2.9  billion  of  future  spending 
authority  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  with  my  remarks  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  appearing  on  page  13  of 
the  report,  in  discussing  amendment 
No.  87.  because  I  believe  the  Record 
should  contain  the  statement  of  the 
managers  with  respect  to  our  intention 
not  to  cripple  or  damage  this  program 
and  our  intention  to  recommend  funding 
in  the  future  on  a  2-year  basis  in  order 
to  give  the  mayors  and  city  councils  a 
sufficient  amount  of  leadtime  to  make 
their  plans,  to  have  their  bond  elections. 


and  to  make  the  other  commitments  they 
need  to  make  in  order  to  carry  on  any 
urban  renewal  program  they  may  have. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  87:  Restx)re3  language 
proposed  by  the  House  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  or  technical  services 
In  connection  with  contracts  for  grants  for 
urban  renewal.  The  conferees  support  the 
program  and  recognize  Its  many  outstanding 
benefits.  A  supplemental  request  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1966  as  well  as  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1967  Is  anticipated  at  an 
early  date  at  which  time  2-year  advance 
funding  will  be  recommended.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  this  leadtime  will 
amply  allow  for  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  op- 
portimlty  for  the  Congress  to  review  this 
program  as  Is  now  done  with  other  programs 
involving  planning  and  financial  relations 
with  local  communities.  The  conferees  are 
convinced  this  agreement  will  not  Jeopardize 
advance  planning  by  local  communities  and 
will  give  them  ample  opportunity  to  make 
plans  for  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
and  to  the  members  of  this  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  that  it  is  going  to 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  assimi- 
late conference  reports  on  appropria- 
tion bills  which  increase  the  spending  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
say  tliat  because  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
fronted in  a  very  short  time  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  President  for  an  addi- 
tional $1.7  billion  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  assume  tliat  this  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $700  million  he  requested 
only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  behooves  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  tlie  Congress  to  begin  to  take  stock 
of  the  fiscal  situation  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  liberal  when  it  passed  tills 
bill.  It  is  liberal  in  the  matter  of  most 
appropriation  bills. 

To  see  conference  reports  with  in- 
creased amounts  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
assimilate  in  the  days  to  come,  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  become  engaged  in 
wars  and  other  military  actions  around 
the  world.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  stop  and  take  inventory 
of  what  we  are  doing  by  way  of  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  what  I  have  said  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  this  commit- 
tee to  the  exclusion, of  any  other.  The 
brakes  should  have  been  applied,  and 
long  ago,  by  every  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  concur  in  that 
view.  I  do  remind  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  I  believe  it  was  on  yesterday, 
from  his  committee,  when  there  came 
before  the  House  a  bill  that  will  cost 
about  a  hundred  million  a  year,  althougli 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  is  al- 
ready $40  billion  in  the  red. 

And  that  is  only  one  of  the  new  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Congress  so 
far  this  year.  The  place  to  stop  tiie 
spending  is  when  these  new  programs 
and  new  authorization  bills  are  brought 
to  the  floor.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  this  conference  report 
is  $319  million  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate. We  have  made  other  substan- 
tial cuts  this  year  in  appropriation  bills. 
We  cannot,  however,  close  down  pro- 
grams in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. That  is  not  our  responsibility. 
The  place  to  stop  the  spending  is  when 
the  authorization  bills  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
heard  anything  yet  with  respect  to  bills 
coming  out  of  committees.  Soon  he  will 
be  confronted  with  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  increase  his  pay  by  subterfuge.  The 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  pay  raise  for 
all  Federal  employees,  excepting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  say  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if  the  bill 
retains  that  provision  increasing  the 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress.  I  will  vote 
against  it,  as  I  have  on  previous  occa- 


sions. And  I  have  not  decided  yet 
whether  I  will  vote  for  it  even  if  it  elim- 
inates the  pay  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to'  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
who  chaired  the  conferees  from  the 
House  on  this  very  important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
14  years  that  our  distinguished,  brilliant 
and  beloved  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Independ- 
ent    Offices,     the     Honorable     Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas,  has  not  managed  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the 
conference  which  the  House  is  now  con- 
sidering.   Albert  Thomas  became  chair- 
man   of    the    Subcommittee    on    Inde- 
pendent    Offices     of     the     Committee 
on   Appropriations    in    1949.      He    has 
occupied     that     position     every     year 
since  that  time  up  to  the  present  date, 
with  the  exception  of  the  83d  Congress, 
during  the  years  1953  and  1954.    During 
all  of  these  years  he  has  never  missed  a 
conference  on  this  bill  with  the  Senate 
conferees.    He  has  always  handled  the 
bill  when  it  has  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference.   May  I  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  11  years  I  have  served  with 
him   on   this    subcommittee    he    rarely 
missed  presiding  over  the  regular  hear- 
ings—the long   and  ofttimes  laborious 
hearings — on  the  regular  budget  justi- 
fications.    The  tall  Texan  has  been  a 
tenacious  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Congress   and   the   preservation   of   its 
powers.     No  Member  of  this  House  is 
more  admired  or  respected  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.    He  is  in  Texas  to- 
day.   We  expect  him  to  be  back  with  us 
soon.    I  know  that  the  prayers  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  of  the  entire 
membership  ride  with  him. 
We  all  wish  him  Godspeed. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Albert], 
signing  of  voting  rights  bill  by  the 
president 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  Members  of  the  House 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  the 
President  will  sign  the  voting  rights  bill 
tomorrow  at  noon  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol.  All  Members  of  the  House  are 
invited  by  the  President  and  the  Speaker 
to  be  present  at  this  ceremony. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  7997  will  be  con- 
sidered and  adopted  today  and  the  archi- 
tect of  the  accomplishment  will  not  be 
here  to  receive  the  recognition  and  ac- 
colades he  so  Justly  deserves.    Congress- 


man Albert  Thomas  of  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions, has  personally  handled  this  bill 
through  every  Congress  since  he  became 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He 
would  be  here  today  if  it  was  humanly 
possible,  but  doctor's  orders  forbade  any 
appearance  and  directed  him  to  a  hos- 
pital in  his  beloved  Texas. 

I  came  to  Congress  with  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  1936  and  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  him  since  1942.  Albert  Thomas  is 
one  of  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever 
known,  and  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
public  servants  it  has  been  my  honor  to 
serve  with  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He 
has  no  peer  in  his  love  of  this  great  coun- 
tiT  of  ours  and  his  dedication  to  duty 
reflects  the  fine  qualities  of  a  loyal,  trust- 
ed servant  of  the  people. 

Godspeed  and  best  wishes  to  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  a  complete  and 
hasty  recovery.  We  miss  him  and  need 
him  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  77:   Page  22.  line 
19.  strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and  Insert  "$18.- 
611,000" 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  a^  follows: 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tfeiinessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  77  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows- In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$18,629,250". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  118:  Page  47,  line 
1:  insert: 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  502)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  502 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  E.  Karth,  of  Min- 
nesota, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"DIRECT  LOAN   REVOLVING  FUND 

"The  amount  authorized  by  section  1823 
(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  be 
advanced  after  June  30,  1965,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Administrator, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  'Direct  loan  revolv- 
ing fund'  is  hereby  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  $100,000,000." 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  EviNS  of   Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  118  and 
concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude a  summary  table  of  the  agencies 
and  amounts  in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
24)  to  expand,  extend,  and  accelerate  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  720) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  24) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  expand,  extend,  and 
accelerate  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  language  inserted  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  House  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  '$90,000,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate, 
but  not  to  exceed  $185,000,000,'  in  lieu  of 
'$75,000,000  in  all,'  and  substitute  '1972'  for 
'1967'." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Leo  W.  O'Brien, 
Walter  Rogers, 
John  P.  Saylor, 
Ed  Reinecke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Alan  Bible, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill,  8.  24,  to  expand,  extend, 
and  accelerate  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  this 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  at  the 
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language  agreed  ufxtn  and  recommended  In 
the   accompanying   conference   report. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
reads  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  the  figure 
'$275,000,000'  for  the  figure  '$75.0O0.00O'  and 
the  figure  •1972-  for  the  figure  •1967*." 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  House  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

••(2)  In  section  8  substitute  the  figure 
'$85,000,000'  for  the  flgxire  '$75,000,000'." 

The  conference  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage In  lieu  of  paragraph  (2)  of  the  House 
amendment  reading  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  '$90,000,000. 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate 
but  not  to  exceed  $185,000,000.'  in  lieu  of 
•$75,000,000  in  all."  and  substitute  '1972'  for 

'1967'." 

With  the  incorporation  In  the  basic  act 
of  this  language  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee,  section  8  will  read  as  follows: 

"Sec    8.   There  are   authorized   to  be   ap- 
propriated oUCh  sums,   to    remain   available 
until   expended,   as   may   be    necessary,   but 
not  more  than  $90,000,000.  plus  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  and  appropriate  but  not  to  exceed 
$185  000.000.  (a)    to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  years  1962  to 
1972,  inclusive;   (b)   to  finance,  for  not  more 
than  two  years  beyond  the  end  of  said  period, 
such    grants,    contracts,    cooperative    agree- 
ments, and  studies  as  may  theretofore  have 
been  undertaken  ptirsuant  to  this  Act;  and 
(c)  to  finance,  for  not  more  than  three  years 
beyond  the  end  of  said  period,  such  activi- 
ties as  are  required  to  correlate,  coordinate, 
and   round   out   the   results  of   studies   and 
research  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  funds  available   In  any  one 
year  for  research  and  development  may.  sub- 
ject' to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  assure  that  such  activities  are  consistent 
with    the    foreign    policy    objectives    of    the 
United   States,   be  expended   In  cooperation 
with   public   or   private   agencies   In   foreign 
countries   in   the   development   of    processes 
useful  to  the  program  in  the  United  States: 
And  provided  further.  That  every  such  con- 
tract or  agreement  made  with  any  public  or 
private    agency    in   a   foreign    country   shall 
contain   provisions   effective   to   Insure   that 
the  results  or  Information  developed  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  available  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world  and  for 
the    use   of   the    general    public   within   the 
United  States." 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  Senate-passed  bUl 
would  have  extended  the  program  for  an 
additional  5  years  through  fiscal  year  1972 
and  authorized  an  additional  $200  million 
to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
search and  development  work,  making  avail- 
able $220  million  for  the  6-year  period  fiscal 
year  1967-72,  inclusive.  Paragraph  (2)  of 
the  House  amendment  would  have  author- 
ized onlv  an  additional  $10  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967.  making 
available  a  total  of  $30  million  for  research 
and  development  work  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  effect  of  the  language  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  Is  (1)  to  extend  the 
saline  water  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  5  years  through  fiscal 
year  1972:  (2)  to  authorize  an  additional  $15 
million  to  be  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  work,  which  amount,  when 
added  to  previously  authorized  but  unap- 
propriated funds,  makes  available  $35  mil- 
lion for  appropriation  after  fiscal  year  1966; 
and  (3)  to  require  additional  authorization 
by  the  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
amounts  above  $90  million,  with  such  addi- 
tional amounts  limited  to  S185  million. 

The  language  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  is  necessary.  In  our  Judg- 
ment. If  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
for  this  program  are  to  be  met.    The  adop- 


tion of  this  language  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted 
as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  inclusion  of  the  $185  million 
figure  Indicates  approval  for  planning  pur- 
poses of  the  full  program  recommended  by 
the  President. 

By  Its  very  nature,  saline  water  conversion 
is  a  program  where  It  Is  quite  uncertain 
from  one  year  to  the  next  what  direction 
the  research  effort  is  to  take.  It  is  under- 
standable that  the  program  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  the  5-year  extension  was  In 
terms  only  of  the  goals  which  It  was  hoped 
might  be  att?.lned.  The  prosecution  of  this 
program  for  another  five  years  wiU  involve 
important  policy  decisions  which  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time — decisions  which  are  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  Ungtiage  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  the  program  for  the  5-year 
period  can  be  planned  and  formulated  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  The  $90  mil- 
lion celling  on  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  makes  available  $35  million  or 
$6  million  more  than  the  preliminary  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1968,  It  Is 
the  position  of  the  conference  committee 
that  the  research  and  development  work  to 
be  accomplished  under  this  program  should 
be  approved  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  There- 
fore, the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
submit  to  the  Congress  at  the  appropriate 
time  legislation  to  a,pprove  the  research  and 
development  wor.;  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished In  fiscal  year  1968. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

Leo  W.  OBrien. 

Walter  Rogers. 

John  P.  Saylor, 

Ed  Reinecke 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvanij  TMr.  Saylor]  and  I 
have  permission  to  er^ond  our  remarks 
in  the  Record  immediately  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  leport. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  able  to  resolve  the  aifferences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  in  S.  24  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  princi- 
pal issue  was  congressional  oversight 
and  therefore.  I  want  to  first  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  conference  report  on 
S  24  permits  the  Cong-rcss  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  the  years  ahead  in 
connection  with  the  saline  water  research 
and  development  program. 

As  passed  by  my  committee  and  by 
the  House,  this  legislation  provided  only 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  program.  While 
we  recogrized  the  need  for  extending 
this  program,  we  were  convinced  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Corgress  ould  not 
be  met  under  the  language  recommended 
by  the  administration.  The  Scnfte  ap- 
proved the  administratior,  bill  without 
change,  thereby  providing  for  a  5-year 
extension  in  the  program  and  for  the 
authorization  of  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  adopted  by 
the  conference  committee  will  pennit 
this  program  to  go  forward  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  meet  its  responsibility  for 
reviewing  and  authorizing  the  research 
work.    The  language  of  the  conference 


report  extends  the  program  for  another 
5  years  through  fiscal  year  1972.  It  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $15  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment work  and  thereby  makes  available 
$35  million  in  unappropriated  funds. 
However,  it  requires  additional  authori- 
zation by  the  Congress  for  the  appro- 
priation of  amounts  above  the  $35  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  the  program  has 
been  extended  5  years  as  the  President 
recommended  and  the  full  amount  of  an 
additional  $200  million  is  recognized  as 
appropriate  for  planning  purposes,  and. 
on  the  basis  of  information  furnished 
the  committee,  more  than  sufficient 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

For  the  years  following  fiscf  1  year  1967, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional 
amounts.  It  is  the  position  of  the  con- 
ference committee  that  this  should  be 
done  on  a  year-by-year  basis — in  other 
words,  by  an  annual  authorization  bill. 
There  are  important  decisions  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  this  program  that 
cannot  be  made  at  this  time.  Among 
other  things,  they  relate  to  the  Federal 
role  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  this  program  and  its  relationship  to 
our    overall    national    water    research 

effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference report  provides  the  basis  for  an 
all-out  effort  in  saline  water  conversion. 
It  permits  the  research  and  development 
work  to  go  forward  at  the  pace  necessary 
to  attain  the  goals  recommended  by  the 
President.    I  uige  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
that  the  conference  report  on  S.  24  pro- 
vides the  control  which  Congress  must 
retain  over  the  saline  water  conversion 
piogram  in  the  years  ahead  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  meet  its  legislative  responsi- 
bility. While  we  have  extended  the  pro- 
gram for  another  5  years,  and  no  one 
evtr  questioned  the  need  for  this  time 
for  planning  purposes,  we  have  not  au- 
thorized appropriations  beyond  fiscal 
year  1967.  Beginning  in  fi.cal  year  1968. 
we  expect  to  authorize  the  research  and 
development  work  on  a  year-by-year 
basis.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only 
way  we  can  assure  a  proper  Fecjeral  lole 
in  this  program  and  see  that  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  are  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  1952;  we  have  maintained  close 
surveillance  of  the  program  since  that 
date.  We  have  reviewed  the  program 
almost  every  year  and  have  amended  the 
original  act  on  three  different  occasions, 
changing  the  emphasis  and  direction  as 
needed.  During  this  period,  project  ad- 
ministrators have  come  and  gone.  The 
point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
this  is  a  program  originating  in  the  Con- 


gress and  we  are  interested  in  making 
it  a  succefc^. 

As  a  result  of  this  report.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Office  of  Salfhe  Water  will  use 
some  truly  imaginative  research  jn  their 
efforts  to  find  a  method  or  methods  of 
economically  converting  saline  water  and 
other  minerally  charged  waters  so  that 
we  can  be  prepared  to  meet  the  ever 
growing  water  demands  of  all  sections 
of  this  Nation. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
so-called  leap  forward  in  big  plant  de- 
velopment. This  involves  the  matter  of 
how  far  the  Federal  Government  should 
go  in  assisting  development  of  any  par- 
ticular method  or  process  once  it  has 
reached  the  hardware  stage  and  has  been 
proven  effective.  We  could  spend  many 
millions  of  dollars  on  large  plants  which 
could  be  made  obsolete  overnight  by  new 
discoveries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  procedures  estab- 
lished in  this  conference  report,  I  believe 
that  the  decisions  which  are  properly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  can  be 
made  to  move  this  program  forward  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation.  I  hope 
that  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ry.anI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  24  to  expand,  extend,  and  accelerate 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  conference  version  of  the  bill  in- 
creases from  $10  to  $15  million  the  addi- 
tional authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967 
provided  by  this  bill  for  the  saline  water 
conversion  program. 

Our  Nation's  great  cities  all  face,  in 
the  coming  decades,  an  enormous  need 
for  water.  Population  and  industry  are 
expanding  rapidly,  and  with  them  our 
demand  for  water  is  also  increasing 
rapidly. 

Many  areas  of  the  country  are  cur- 
rently suffering  from  a  lack  of  sufficient 
water  reserves.  In  New  York  City,  our 
water  storage  levels  were,  as  of  yester- 
day, down  to  44.6  percent  of  capacity,  or 
much  less  than  a  year's  supply.  The 
Federal  Water  Resources  Council  pre- 
dicts the  drought  will  be  even  worse  next 
year.  Moreover,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  water  intakes  in  the  tidal 
areas  of  the  Delaware  from  saline  water 
intmsion.  New  York  City  must  spill  155 
million  gallons  a  day  into  that  river  from 
its  reservoirs.  If  this  release  require- 
ment is  continued,  four  of  the  city's 
reservoirs  will  be  dry  by  November. 
Other  major  cities,  including  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  also  have  severe  drought 
problems. 

In  our  search  for  new  and  economical 
sources  of  supply,  we  must  couple  sound 
water  management  with  an  aggressive 
program  of  technological  research.  The 
Federal  Water  Commission  Act — H.R. 
10244 — which  I  introduced   on  August 


3,  aims  at  sound  water  management  by 
treating  the  allocation  and  pollution  of 
water  resources  as  related  and  truly  na- 
tional problems.  The  desalination  pro- 
gram we  are  voting  on  today  represents 
a  comparable  national  effort  to  enlarge 
the  water  resources  available  in  our 
densely  populated  coastal  areas.  Both 
are  needed  urgently;  we  can  afford  nei- 
ther the  luxury  of  a  nonintegrated  water 
use  policy  nor  the  false  economy  of  an 
underfinanced  desalination  program. 

The  present  bill  will  increase  to  $35 
million  the  amount  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  during  fiscal  year 
1967  for  the  continuation  of  its  work. 
This  is  not  enough.  We  need  a  far 
broader  and  better  financed  program  of 
basic  research  and  experimental  plants 
if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  hope  of  a  real 
breakthrough  in  the  cost  of  desalina- 
tion. 

We  know  that  the  cost  of  desalting 
water  is  decreasing  steadily.  In  1952, 
when  our  Federal  saline  water  program 
was  started,  the  cost  was  $5  for  every 
1,000  gallons.  It  has  been  driven  down 
to  $1  for  every  1,000  gallons.  But  it 
must  be  cut  still  further  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  utilize  the  desalting  process 
tx)  provide  water  for  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth  Holum,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  and  Power,  has  called  the  idea 
of  providing  water  for  our  cities  through 
desalination  "very  complicated  and  very 
exciting."  It  is  a  vital  idea,  aimed  at 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  urgent  needs. 
It  deserves  propei  support.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  quickly  enact  the  pres- 
ent bill  and  help  give  that  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TLINGIT    AND    HAIDA    INDIANS    OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  893)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388). 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  together  with 
a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  amendment  ntunbered  7  of  the 
House  engrossed  amendments  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1935,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  terms  'In- 
dians of  Tlingit  or  Halda  blood  who  reside 
in  the  various  local  communities  or  areas 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada'  and  'persons 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  who  reside  in  the 
various  local  communities  or  areas  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada'  mean  only  persons 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blood  residing  In  a  local 
community  or  area  In  the  United  States  or 
Canada  who  were  legal  residents  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  on  June  19,  1935,  or 
prior  thereto,  or  who  are  descendants  of 
persons  of  Tlingit  or  Halda  blood  who  were 
legal  residents  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
on  June  19,  1935,  or  prior  thereto." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Saylor]  and  I 
be  permitted  to  extend  our  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  House  to 
section  2  of  S.  893  on  July  12,  1965,  is  to 
clarify  and  limit  the  number  of  Indians 
of  Tlingit  and  Haida  blood  who  may  be 
eligible  to  share  in  the  forthcoming  judg- 
ment.    Some  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  who  were  living  in  Alaska  in  1935 
have  since  moved  to  the  other  49  States 
and  Canada.    We  want  to  be  certain  that 
only  those  who  were  actually  legal  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  1935 
or  are  descendants  of  persons  of  Tlingit 
and  Haida  blood  who  were  legal  residents 
in  1935  may  apply  for  a  share  when  the 
award  is  made.    We  do  not  know  how 
many  there  may  be  because  the  tribal 
rolls  have  not  been  completed  and  the 
Indians  cross  into  British  Columbia  with 
ease.     We  do  not  want  to  prevent  any 
eligible    persons    from    applying    for    a 
share.    Neither  do  we  want  to  encourage 
every  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian  living  in 
Canada  to  think  that  he  may  be  eligible 
to  share  in  the  award. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  clarifies  a  possible  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  498  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  498 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  provide  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  now  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  other  amendment 
to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute  shall  be 
In  order  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  but  such  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.    At  the 
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conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House,  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion,  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.    Speaker,   House   Resolution   498 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4750, 
a  bill  to  provide  a  2 -year  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
pHTposes.    The    resolution    provides    a 
closed  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, making  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  amendment  now  in  the  bill. 
H.R.   4750.   as   reported,   extends   the 
interest  equalization  tax  from  December 
31.  1965.  to  July  31.  1967,  or  for  1  year 
and  7  months  beyond  its  present  termi- 
nation date.    Thus,  this  tax,  which  is 
designed  to  aid  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  will  be  in  effect  for  a  further 
temporary  period.    This  tax  raises  the 
cost  to  foreigners  of  obtaining  capital  in 
the  U.S.  capital  market  to  a  level  more 
closely  alined  with  the  costs  prevailing  in 
capital  markets  of  the  other  industrial- 
ized countries.    The  present  act  accom- 
plishes this  objective  by  imposing  a  tax 
resulting  in  an  additional  annual  cost, 
ultimately  borne  by  the  foreign  issuers 
or  security  holders,  equal   to  approxi- 
mately a  1 -percent  rise  in  interest  costs. 
The  tax  was  first  imposed  for  the  period 
July  19.  1963.  through  December  31, 1965. 
In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  and  its  applica- 
tion to  debt  obligations  of  1  to  3  years' 
maturity,  this  bill  also  makes  a  series  of 
perfecting  amendments  designed  to  meet 
problems  which  have  arisen  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  tax  on  September  2,  1964. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  498. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delaney].  the  rule  does  provide  for  3 
hours  of  debate  under  a  closed  rule  in- 
sofar as  prohibiting  any  amendments,  ex- 
cept those  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4750,  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Extension  Act  of  1965. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  House 
Resolution  498,  as  well  as  the  bill,  calls 
for  a  2-year  extension.  That  happens 
to  be  the  title  of  the  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  however,  the  administration 
did  request  a  2-year  extension,  but  this 
extension,  according  to  the  committee, 
was  not  granted  for  a  period  of  2  years 
but  for  a  period  of  1  year  and  7  months, 
from  December  31, 1965,  to  July  31,  1967. 
So.  an  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
will  be  offered  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  14  amendments, 
as  set  forth  on  pages  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
report.  At  that  time  U.S.  balance  of 
International  payments  has  been  in  a 
deficit  position  in  every  year  but  once 


since  1949.  These  persistent  deficits, 
which  have  averaged  $2,326  million  a 
year  during  the  period  1950  to  1964,  on 
a  regular  transaction  basis,  have  led  to 
a  significant  drain  on  the  U.S.  stock  of 
gold,  which  declined  by  $9,092  million  be- 
tween 1950  and  1964. 

The  enactment  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax,  together  with  other  programs 
undertaken  in  recent  years,  for  a  period 
substantially  reduced  the  payments 
deficit.  The  problem  remains  serious, 
however,  due  in  large  part  to  outfiows  of 
funds  which  in  the  past  were  not  covered 
by  the  tax. 

There  was  considerable  argument 
about  this  bill  when  it  was  originally 
passed.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will 
solve  the  problem  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  of  any  op- 
position to  the  rule.  I  therefore  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  rule.  I  opposed  the  rule  in 
the  committee.  This  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  for 
debate,  but  not  under  a  closed  rule. 
This  is  a  closed  rule.  I  see  no  basis  or 
reason  for  it.  I  want  to  do  what  I  can 
to  keep  us  from  getting  into  the  habit 
of  bringing  matters  before  the  House  in 
this  fashion.  In  light  of  the  ruling  last 
week  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  in  respect  to  amendments 
to  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
there  is  no  justification  for  not  permit- 
ting the  House  to  work  its  will  on  this 
particular  section  or  this  part  of  the  1954 
Tax  Code. 

This  rule  goes  even  further  and  I  call 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
increasingly  are  depriving  ourselves,  as 
Members  of  the  House,  of  the  ability  to 
have  meaningful  debate.  On  page  2  of 
the  rule,  it  states  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  of  course  I  am 
a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  have  this  kind  of  authority 
put  in  here  that  we  can  offer  amend- 
ments and  "said  amendments  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  amendments  that  are 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  this  is  good  pro- 
cedure for  our  committee  or  any  com- 
mittee unless  there  is  a  reason,  and  that 
reason  should  be  spelled  out  by  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Certainly  I  do 
not  know  why  there  should  be  a  special 
privilege  granted  for  the  waiving  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Then  there  is  a 
phrase,  "but  such  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment." 

One  can  easily  see  from  the  small 
attendance  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  and  the  attendance  that  will  exist 
during  the  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  when  we  debate  one  of  the  most 
serious  measures  ever  facing  the  Nation 
today,  that  no  decision  is  going  to  be 
made  by  Members  of  the  House  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House.  When  we  take 
away  the  power  of  amendment  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  put  it  in 
the  position  of  voting  up  or  down  a  bill,  of 


course,  there  can  be  no  meaningful  de- 
bate. I  hope  to  see  the  day — and  I  hope 
I  am  here  in  the  House  long  enough  to 
see  it — when  there  will  be  meaningful 
debate  in  the  well  of  the  House  on  fiscal 
matters  which  vitally  affect  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation.  I  have  not  seen  very 
many,  and  one  reason,  the  basic  reason 
for  this  unfortunate  situation  is  this  kind 
of  gag  rule  that  we  are  continually  adopt- 
ing and  unnecessarily  so. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  his  state- 
ment because  this  closed  rule  is  taking 
away  from  the  House  the  power  of 
amendment.  It  is  a  severely  closed  rule, 
and  the  more  such  restrictive  rules  are 
used  other  than  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  then  the  further  away  from 
the  people  our  House  decisions  become. 
We  in  Congress  should  be  fair  and  take 
time  to  hear  minority  views  and  give  op- 
portunity for  amendments. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  too  that 
there  should  be  a  question  addressed  as 
to  why  we  have  this  closed  rule  and  that 
question  should  be  answered  by  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

Further  we  should  ask  the  commit- 
tee; What  is  the  reason  for  the  period 
time  of  extension  of  this  tax  and  why 
the  difference  between  the  two  times  that 
have  already  been  mentioned?  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  good  state- 
ment and  I  hope  there  is  a  record  vote 
on  the  rule. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  329,  nays  44,  not  voting  60, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  224] 

TEAS— 329 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 


Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boegs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 


Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenper 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Connan 

Craley 

Culver 

Cunningham 


Curtln 
Daddarlo 

Joelson 

Redlln 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Relnecke 

Dague 
Daniels 

Jobn-son,  Okla. 
Jonas 

Reuss 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Davis,  Ga- 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

KarEten 

Rivers.  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Roberts 
Robison 
Rodlno 

Kelly 

Rogers,  Colo. 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Fla. 
Ron  an 

King,  Utah 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Donohue 

KTwan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Dorn 

Kluczynskl 

Roosevelt 

DOW 

Dowdy 
Downing 

Kornegay 

Rosenthal 

Krebs 

Rostenkowskl 

Kunkel 

Roudebush 

Dulski 

Latta 

Roush 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 
Edmondson 

Leggett 
Lennon 

Roybal 
Rumsfeld 

Long,  La. 

Satterfleld 

Long,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Edwards,  Calif 

Love 

St.  Onge 

E\'ans,  Colo. 

McCarthy 

Saylor 

Everett 

McDade 

Scheuer 

Pallon 
Farbstein 

McDowell 

Schlsler 

McEwen 

Schmidhauser 

Farnsley 

McPaU 

Schneebell 

Farnum 

McGrath 

Schwpiker 

Pascell 

McVicker 

Secrest 

Felghan 

Macdonald 

Selden 

Fine 

Machen 

Shrtver 

Fisher 

Mackay 

Sickles 

Flood 

Mackle 

Sikes 

Flynt 
Foley 

Madden 

Sisk 

Mahon 

Skubitz 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mallllard 

Slack 

Ford, 

Marsh 

Smith,  Calif. 

William  D. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Smith,  Va. 

Fountain 

Matthews 

Springer 

Praser 

Meeds 

Stafford 

Frledel 

Miller 

Staggers 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Stalbaum 

Garmatz 

Minish 

Stanton 

Gathings 

Mize 

Steed 

Gettys 

Moeller 

Stephens 

Giaimo 

Monagan 

Stratton 

Gibbons 

Moore 

Stutablefleld 

Gilbert 

Moorhead 

Sullivan 

Gllllgan 

Morgan 

Sweeney 

Gonzalez 

Morris 

TcaKue,  Calif. 

Grabowskl 

Morrison 

Teague,  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Morse 

Tenzer 

GreiEE 

Mosher 

Thompson.  Tex 

Grider 

Moss 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Grifnths 

Multer 

Todd 

Gubser 

Miuphy.  111. 

Trimble 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tuck 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Murray 

Tunney 

Haley 

Natcher 

Tuten 

Halpern 

Nedzi 

Udall 

Hamilton 

Nix 

Ullman 

Hanley 

O'Brien 

Utt 

Hansen,  Idaho    O'Hara,  111. 

Van  Deerlln 

Hansen,  Iowa 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Vanik 

Hansen,  Wash.   O'Konskl 

Vlgorlto 

Hardy 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Vivian 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Waggonner 

Harvey,  Mich 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Hathaway 

O'Neill,  Mass 

.     Watklns 

Hawkins 

Ottlnger 

Watts 

Hays 

Passman 

Weltner 

Hechler 

Patman 

Whalley 

Helstoskl 

Patten 

White,  Idaho 

Henderson 

Pelly 

White.  Tex. 

Herlong 

Pepper 

Whltener 

Hicks 

Perkins 

Whltten 

Holifleld 

Philbln 

Wldnall 

Horton 

Pike 

Willis 

Hosmer 

Plrnie 

Wilson,  Bob 

Howard 

Poage 

Wolff 

Hull 

PofT 

Wright 

Hungate 

Pool 

Wyatt 

Hiiot 

Price 

Yates 

Ichord 

Pviclnski 

Young 

Irwin 

Purcell 

Younger 

Jacobs 

Qule 

Zablockl 

Jarman 

QulUen 

Jennings 

Randall 

NAYS— 44 

Bell 

Dickinson 

Hutchinson 

Bolton 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Johnson,  Pa. 

Bray 

Edwards,  Ala.      Langen 

Broomfield 

Erlenbom 

Lipscomb 

Callaway 

Pindley 

McClory 

Clausen, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McCuUoch 

DonH. 

Goodell 

Martin,  Ala. 

Clawson,  Del       Oriffln 

Mathlas 

Collier 

Gross 

Matsunaga 

Curtis 

Grover 

May 

Derwlnski 

Gumey 

Mink 

•           Devine 

Hall 

Minshall 

CXI- 

i 
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Morton 
Race 
Reid,  m. 


Reid,  N.Y. 
Reifel 
Smith,  N.Y. 


Talcott 
Watson 
Wydler 


NOT  VOTING— 60 


Ashbrook 

Bandstra 

Battin 

Berry 

Bonner 

Brock 

CahiU 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Ellsworth 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fogarty 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 


Gallagher 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hebert 

Holland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Keogh 

Laird 

Landrxim 

Lind.say 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

N  el  sen 

Pickle 


Powell 
Resnlck 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Roncallo 
Ryan 
Scott 
Senner 
Shipley 
Smith,  Iowa 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Toll 
Tupper 
Walker.  Miss. 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Hal- 

iGCk 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.   Thompson    of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Berry. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Hanna  v?lth  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Landriun. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  and 
CONABLE  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  4750,  with  Mr. 
DoNOHUE  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimouo  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  1^2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  Va  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.   Chairman,   this  bill,   H.R.   4750, 
makes  two  important  changes  in  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.    First,  it  extends 
the  life  of  the  interest  equalization  tax 
xmtil  July  31.  1967,  or  for  an  additional 
year  and  7  months.    This  tax  was  first 
enacted  on  September  2,  1964,  but  gen- 
erally was  effective  from  July  19,  1963. 
Second,  in  addition  to  extending  the  life 
of  this  tax,  this  bill  also  applies  it  for 
the  first  time  to  debt  obligations  with  a 
maturity  from  1  to  3  years.    By  admin- 
istrative action — provided  for  in  existing 
law— the  President  this  last  February  10 
extended  the  application  of  this  tax  to 
bank  loans,  and  in  this  case  the  tax  was 
applied  to  loans  with  a  maturity  of  1  year 
or  more.    Thus,  this  bill  applies  the  same 
rule  in  taxing  debt  generally — that  is,  it 
taxes  transfers  where  the  maturity  is  1 
year  or  more. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  is  de- 
signed to  lessen  the  foreign  demand  for 
U.S.  capital  by,  in  effect,  equalizing  the 
interest  rate  at  which  foreigners  can 
obtain  capital  in  the  United  States  with 
the  rates  at  which  capital  generally  can 
be  obtained  in  the  foreign  countries. 
This  is  accomplished,  in  general,  by  tax- 
ing capital  funds  obtained  here  by  for- 
eigners at  a  tax  rate  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  1 -percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing  money. 

I  believe  there  is  wide  agreement  that 
no  more  important  economic  problem 
faces  this  Nation  than  the  need  to  bring 
an  end  to  large,  persistent  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  For  14  of  the  past  15 
years  the  United  States  has  experienced 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  These 
deficits  have  totaled  $35  billion  since 
1950.  Continuing  deficits  have  been  the 
prime  cause  of  a  serious  outfiow  of  gold, 
an  outflow  which  has  totaled  almost  $9 
billion  since  1950. 


POLICIES    TO    SOLVE    THE    PROBLEM 

The  administrations  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  working  together 
with  Congress,  have  recognized  that 
there  was  no  single  panacea  to  this 
problem  and,  therefore,  have  vigorously 
pursued  wide-range  measures  designed 
to  restore  the  balance  of  payments  to 
equilibrium.  These  measures  are  each 
directed  at  an  individual  feature  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.  Follow- 
ing the  peak  1959  deficit  of  S4.178  mil- 
lion— on  a  regular  payments  basis — the 
late  President  Kennedy,  shortly  after 
assuming  office,  began  a  program  which 
included  the  promotion  of  U.S.  exports, 
vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  the  foreign 
exchange  drain  associated  with  U.S. 
Government  overseas  operations,  and 
the  encouragement  of  responsible  wage- 
price  policies. 

Subsequently,  measures  were  taken  to 
discourage  capital  outflows.  These 
measures  included  improvements  in  the 
climate      for      domestic      Investment, 
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through  tax  rate  reductions,  provision 
for  an  investment  credit  and  faster  de- 
preciation. They  also  have  included 
measures  designed  to  attract,  or  keep 
here,  foreign  funds  seeking  investments. 
This  probably  has  been  the  chief  reason 
for  maintaining  a  higher  short-term 
interest  rate  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  desired.  This  is  why  your  com- 
mittee currently  has  under  considera- 
tion a  measure  to  remove  tax  barriers 
to  foreign  investments  in  the  United 
States. 

A  key  element  in  the  program  to  deter 
capital  outflows  has  been  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  The  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  raises  the  cost  to  foreigners  of 
obtaining  capital  from  U.S.  sources. 
The  increase  in  cost,  engineered  through 
a  series  of  rates  graduated  in  accordance 
with  the  time  remaining  to  maturity,  is 
equal  to  roughly  1  percent  of  yield  in 
the  case  of  debt  obligations.  The  tax  is 
15  percent  in  the  case  of  stocks.  The  tax 
raises  the  cost  to  foreigners  of  obtain- 
ing capital  in  the  United  States  to  a  level 
closer  to  the  levels  which  generally  pre- 
vail abroad. 

In  February  of  this  year.  President 
Johnson  applied  administrative  author- 
ity Congress  had  already  provided  in 
the  interest  equalization  tax  law  to  ex- 
tend the  tax  to  bank  loans  and  requested 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  tax.  He  also 
announced  a  voluntary  program  to  limit 
direct  foreign  investments  by  U.S.  firms 
and  bank  lending  abroad.  Additional 
measures  to  reduce  the  oversea  spending 
associated  with  U.S.  operations  have  also 
been  put  into  effect  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  to  reduce  barriers 
to  foreign  investment  in  this  country — 
a  bill  now  before  your  committee.  A  still 
further  measure  has  been  a  drive  to  re- 
duce the  loss  of  foreign  exchange  asso- 
ciated with  tourist  expenditures. 

A  key  element  in  this  program  was 
the  recommendation  to  extend  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  and  also  to  apply 
it  to  foreign  loans  with  a  maturity  of  1 
to  3  years. 

WHT    THE    TAX    IS    PRITEKABLE    TO    ALTERNATIVES 

The  basic  approach  to  the  balance -of - 
payments  problem  reflected  in  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  is  clearly  preferable 
to  the  available  alternative  solutions. 
The  problem  could  have  been  met.  for 
example,  by  raising  the  long-term  inter- 
est rates  here  in  the  United  States.  Such 
an  increase  would  have  removed  much  of 
the  attraction  to  foreigners  of  obtaining 
funds  in  this  counti-y  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  tax.  However,  the  interest 
rate  increase  would  have  simultaneously 
discouraged  domestic  investors,  while  the 
tax  applicable  only  to  foreign  investments 
did  not  have  this  effect. 

A  cutback  in  domestic  investment  could 
well  have  checked  the  economy's  progress 
and  led  to  a  serious  increase  in  the 
amount  of  unemployment.  An  approach 
to  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  risks  rising  unemployment  and  de- 
clining profits  is  a  cure  that  could  well  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  A  solution  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  has,  there- 
fore, been  pursued  within  the  context  of 
a  healthy  domestic  economy.  Indeed,  a 
key  point  in  the  fiscal  program  worked 
out  by  the  administration  and  Congress 


together  is  the  stimulation  of  the  domes- 
tic economy  by  increasing  the  attractive- 
ness of  domestic  investment  and  encour- 
aging productivity  improvements  in 
American  industry. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  has 
proved  to  be  an  eflBcient  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory method  of  restricting  foreign 
p>ortfolio  investments  by  Americans.  It 
certainly  is  preferable  to  direct  controls 
because  it  leaves  to  the  marketplace  the 
decisions  as  to  which  foreign  securities 
will  be  sold  here.  Thus,  it  retains  the 
market  mechanism  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  A  capital  issues  committee, 
which  has  sometimes  been  proposed  as 
an  alternate,  would  substitute  the  neces- 
sarily arbitrary  judgment  of  a  commit- 
tee for  the  impartial  judgment  of  the 
marketplace.  The  committee  would  tm- 
doubtedly  be  faced  with  difficulties  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  permit  the  issuance  of 
securities  originating  in  one  country  or 
another  and  the  issuance  of  securities  of 
one  type  of  business  or  another.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that,  as  a  result,  such  a 
committee  would  be  subjected  to  severe 
pressures  and  harsh  criticism.  Moreover, 
such  a  committee  could  not  limit  sales  of 
outstanding  securities.  As  a  result,  the 
effoits  of  the  committee  might  well  be  in 
vain  if  new  issues  of  foreign  securities 
were  exchanged  for  outstanding  issues 
held  by  foreigners  and  the  outstanding 
issues  were  then  sold  to  Americans. 

THE    PRESENT    PAYMENTS    MEASURES    APPEAR    TO 
BE  WORKING 

The  broad  program  we  have  developed 
appears  to  be  bringing  our  payments  un- 
der control.  Deficits  have  been  reduced 
following  the  1959  high  despite  large  out- 
flows of  private  capital  in  1963  and  1964. 
The  value  of  U.S.  merchandise  exports  in 
1964  was  nearly  $5  billion  greater  than  in 
1960  and  the  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 
ports increased  by  $1  billion  as  a  result. 
The  net  outflow  of  funds  connected  with 
U.S.  military  expenditures  abroad  and 
with  Government  oversea  grants  and 
capital  payments  was  reduced  by  nearly 
$1.1  billion  over  the  same  period. 

Moreover,  within  the  last  few  months 
the  combined  effect  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  and  the  voluntary  program 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  outflow  of  U.S.  private 
capital.  At  the  same  time,  the  domestic 
economy  has  continued  to  prosper. 

Prudent  management  of  the  Federal 
budget  has  contributed  to  this  prosperity. 
Timely  tax  reductions  for  individuals  and 
corporations  gave  the  economy  a  push 
when  activity  threatened  to  lag.  As 
activity  has  moved  closer  to  capacity 
levels,  moreover,  the  Federal  budget  has 
moved  closer  to  balance.  The  deficit  in 
the  Federal  administrative  budget  in 
fiscal  1965.  for  example,  was  only  $3.5  bil- 
lion, a  sharp  contrast  to  the  deficit  of  $8.2 
billion  in  fiscal  1964. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  factors,  the 
balance  of  payments  in  the  months  of 
April.  May.  and  June  are  now  expected  to 
show  a  small  surplus  for  the  first  time 
since  1957.  The  final  figures  are  not  out 
yet,  however,  and  so  I  shall  not  try  to 
forecast  the  exact  amount. 

While  this  surplus  testifies  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  interest  equalization  tax  and 
the  other  policies  currently  being  pur- 


sued, it  does  not  mean  that  we  can  afford 
to  relax  our  efforts.  One  robin  does  not 
make  a  spring  and  one-quarter  of  sur- 
plus provides  no  assurance  that  the 
fundamental  problem  has  been  solved. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  the  dock 
strikes  in  the  first  quarter  made  trade  in 
the  second  appear  better  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  We  know  that  the 
liquid  funds  abroad  which  corporations 
brought  home  in  the  second  quarter  were 
larger  than  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 
We  know  that  bank  loans  showed  a 
larger  decline  in  the  second  quarter  than 
is  likely  to  reoccur.  We  know  that  the 
heavy  tourist  season  is  now  upon  us. 

I  also  need  only  point  out  that  the 
deficit  in  the  first  3  months  of  the  year 
was  $2.9  billion  at  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rates,  a  far  larger  deficit  than  we 
can  afford  to  sustain.  Moreover,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  tKe  year  the  United  States 
lost  $832  million  in  gold,  a  loss  six  times 
as  great  as  that  suffered  during  the  en- 
tire year  1964.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  second  quarter,  but  the  gold 
loss  in  that  quarter  of  $589.8  million  still 
is  too  large  to  sustain  in  the  future. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  fa- 
vorable statistics  for  the  second  quarter 
would  have  not  developed  if  the  interest 
equalization  tax  and  the  other  policies 
had  not  been  in  effect.  If  these  meas- 
ures were  suspended  or  efforts  on  their 
behalf  reduced,  and  no  replacement  pro- 
vided, our  balance-of-payments  position 
would  undoubtedly  swing  once  again 
toward  a  position  of  substantial  deficit. 

THE    INTEREST    EQUALIZATION    TAX 
HAS    BEEN    A    SUCESS 

The  interest  equalization  tax,  which 
this  bill  will  extend  and  strengthen,  has 
in  my  opinion,  achieved  the  goals  set  for 
it.  The  outflow  of  U.S.  private  capital 
cormected  with  the  purchase  of  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds  has  dwindled  to  a 
trickle  in  those  cases  where  the  tax  has 
been  imposed.  Furthermore,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tax  to  bank  loans  with  a 
maturity  of  1  year  and  more,  begin- 
ning on  February  10  of  this  year,  has  been 
followed  by  a  sharp  reduction  in  loans 
of  this  type. 

Capital  outflows  had  been  a  most  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  interest  equallza- 
tioa  tax.  Sales  of  foreign  stocks  and 
bonds  increased  rapidly  after  1961. 
Sales  of  new  foreign  securities  in  the 
United  States  rose — from  $523  million 
in  1961  to  $1,076  million— in  1962  by 
about  100  percent  over  1961.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1963  the  annual  rate  of 
such  sales  nearly  doubled  again,  total 
sales  rising  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  $1,798  million.  This  out- 
flow, combined  with  other  outflows, 
raised  the  total  export  of  private  cap- 
ital from  $4.2  billion  in  1961  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $5.3  billion  in  the  first  half  of 
1963. 

In  the  second  half  of  1963,  following 
the  announcement  on  July  18  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  sales  of  new  for- 
eign issues  to  Americans  dropped  to 
about  40  percent  of  the  first-half  level. 
In  the  9  months  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  tax,  sales  of  new  foreign 
securities  were  less  than  one-half  of  the 
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total  of  such  sales  in  the  9  months  pre- 
ceding the  announcement.  Sales  of  new 
issues  subject  to  the  tax  have  been  neg- 
ligible since  the  tax  went  into  effect. 
Moreover,  net  purchases  of  outstanding 
foreign  bonds  by  U.S.  persons  have  been 
slight  in  amount  and  net  purchases  of 
outstanding  foreign  stocks  have  actually 
shifted  to  net  sales  since  the  middle  of 

' 1963. 

The  exemption  extended  by  Executive 
order  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  for 
certain  Canadian  issues  was  required  be- 
cause Canada  relies  heavily  on  inflows  of 
U.S.  funds  to  maintain  equilibrium  in  its 
balance  of  payments.  Canadian  ofll- 
cials  have  indicated  that  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  increase  that  country's  foreign 
exchange  reserves  as  a  result  of  borrow- 
ings from  the  United  States  and  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  use  of  the  Canadian  exemption  as  a 
method  of  channeling  American  funds 
through  Canada  to  other  countries. 

A  limited  exemption  was  also  provided 
for  Japan  following  the  issuance  of  the 
February  10  Executive  order,  which  ap- 
plied the  tax  to  bank  loans  with  a  ma- 
turity of  1  year  and  more.  This  exemp- 
tion, which  is  limited  to  $100  million  an- 
nually, was  required  to  prevent  the  re- 
percussions of  the  Executive  order  from 
endangering  Japan's  external  payments 
stability. 

THE  TAX  MUST  BE  CONTINUED 


If  the  tax  were  allowed  to  lapse  on  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year  as  is  now  provided, 
foreigners  would  again  seek  to  raise 
money  in  substantial  volume  in  U.S. 
capital  markets.  Foreign  borrowers  are 
well  aware  of  our  low  long-term  interest 
rates.  They  are  well  aware  of  our 
highly  developed  and  markedly  efficient 
facilities  for  raising  capital.  European 
capital  markets  have  not  yet  organized 
to  supply  the  rapidly  expanding  needs 
of  European  businesses  and  goverrunents 
as  effectively  as  their  U.S.  counterparts. 
As  a  result,  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  the  drain  on  our  capital  mar- 
kets would  begin  all  over  again. 

Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  the  tax, 
American  investors  would  find  foreign 
issues  tempting  investments  in  view  of 
the  higher  interest  rates  generally  avail- 
able abroad.  The  experience  of  the 
1920's  and  1930's  no  longer  dominates 
U.S.  appraisals  of  foreign  securities.  The 
restoration  of  currency  convertibility 
following  the  dislocations  of  the  war 
period  has  greatly  reduced  the  risk  that 
repayments  of  foreign  loans  will  be 
blocked. 

Continuation  of  the  tax  is  crucial  to 
the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  program 
which  has  been  mounted  to  narrow  the 
balance-of-payments  gap.  Unless  capi- 
tal outfiows  are  restricted,  efforts  to  limit 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  U.S.  foreign 
overseas  operations,  increase  our  trade 
surplus,  and  reduce  the  net  drain  of  tour- 
ist expenditures  will  be  futile. 

Extension  of  the  tax  is  also  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  program  of  volimtary  co- 
operation launched  in  February.  Under 
this  program  the  Government  has  asked 
U.S.  banks  and  business  firms  to  coop- 
erate in  a  voluntary  effort  to  reduce 


nontaxable  capital  outflows.  The  tax  re- 
stricts, through  the  automatic  mecha- 
nism of  the  market,  the  nvunber  of  for- 
eign borrowers  who  seek  to  raise  funds 
here.  If  there  were  no  tax,  many  more 
foreign  borrowers  would  fiock  to  the  U.S. 
capital  market.  This  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  strains  that  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  withstand. 
Moreover,  the  tax  reaches  portfolio  in- 
vestors not  drawn  into  the  voluntai-y  pro- 
gram and  thereby  assures  participants  in 
that  program  that  they  are  not  being 
asked  to  assume  a  disproportionately 
heavy  share  of  the  burden  of  eliminating 
the  deficit. 

The  preservation  of  the  present  deli- 
cate balance  in  our  international  ac- 
counts, combined  with  a  commitment  to 
restore  that  balance  if  a  deficit  should  re- 
occur, is  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
steps  the  United  States  may  wish  to  take 
in  the  field  of  internatonal  monetary  re- 
form. It  would  be  both  inappropriate 
and  futile  for  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port a  change  in  the  international  mone- 
tary system  at  a  time  when  we  were  un- 
able to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  A 
call  for  reform  when  we  were  experi- 
encing continuing  deficits  would  only 
suggest  that  we  were  seeking  an  easy 
way  out  of  our  own  difficulties. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  "Oh.  yes,  the  tax 
has  been  successful  in  meeting  the  short- 
run  problem,   but  it  impairs  the  long- 
mn  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
country    by    reducing    our    investments 
abroad,    and    therefore   eventually   our 
earnings  abroad."    The  facts  do  not  bear 
out  this  statement.     Let  me  show  you. 
U.S.  oversea  investment  and  the  earn- 
ings from  this  investment  have  con- 
tinued to  expand.     The  income  from 
US.    private    oversea    investment    rose 
from  $3.9  billion  in  1962  to  $4.2  bUlion  in 
1963  and  then  to  $5  billion  in  1964.    U.S. 
private  capital  outfiows  increased  dur- 
ing the  period  from  $3.4  billion  in  1962 
to  $4.6  billion  in  1963  to  $6.5  billion  in 
1964.      The    tax    merely    keeps    at    a 
reasonable  rate  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
oversea  investment  so  that  drastic  in- 
creases in  the  rate  of  such  investment — 
caused  by  abnormal  capital  requirements 
abroad — do  not  force  us  to  resort  to  dras- 
tic measures  to  restore  equilibrium  to  our 
balance  of  payments. 

EXTENSION    OF   TAX   PROVIDED    BT    THE   BILL 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  to  you, 
H.R.  4750  extends  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  for  an  additional  1  year  and  7 
months.  Thus,  the  tax  will  not  expire 
on  December  31,  1965,  but  will  be  ex- 
tended to  July  31,  1967.  The  extension 
is  for  a  period  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  2-year  extension  requested  by  the 
administration.  Your  conmaittee  be- 
lieves, however,  that  July  31  is  preferable 
as  a  termination  date  to  December  31. 

The  somewhat  shorter  extension  pro- 
vides as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  assess  developments  in  the  balance  of 
payments  which  result  from  the  program 
armounced  on  February  10.  At  the  same 
time  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  tax 
is  designed  to  meet  the  short-run  prob- 
lem of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
and  is  not  to  be  considered  a  permanent 
component  of  the  tax  structure. 


The  tax  can  then  be  allowed  to  expire 
if  the  state  of  our  balance  of  payments 
permits. 

APPLICATION    OP   THE   TAX   TO    SHORT-TERM 
LOANS 

The  second  major  feature  of  this  bill  Is 
the  application  of  the  tax  to  debt  obliga- 
tions, made  by  Americans  to  foreigners, 
where  the  obligations  mature  within  1 
to  3  years.    Presently,  the  tax  applies  to 
bank  loans  with  a  maturity  of  1  year  or 
more,  but  in  the  case  of  other  obligations 
applies  only  where  the  obligation  has  a 
period  to  maturity  of  3  years,  or  more. 
The  interest  equalization  tax.  when 
initially   enacted,  exempted  U.S.   com- 
mercial bank  loans  to  foreigners.    The 
act  provided,  however,  that  this  exemp- 
tion could  be  revoked  and  the  tax  then 
applied  to  commercial  bank  loans  with 
a  maturity  of  1  year  or  more — or  3  years 
or  more  as  the  President  decided  was 
appropriate — if  the  President  determined 
that  the  exemption  was  impairing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tax.    This  authority 
to  apply  the  tax  to  bank  loans  with  ma- 
turities of  1  year  or  more,  instead  of  3 
years  or  more,  was  provided  the  Presi- 
dent because  of  the  realization  that  in 
the  case  of  bank  loans  two  short-term 
loans  could  readily  be  substituted  for  one 
longer  term  loan.    The  President  agreed 
that  such  a  substitution  was  likely  and 
therefore,  when  he  applied  the  tax  to 
bank  loans,  extended  it  to  those  of  1 
year  or  more. 

The  demand  for  American  capital 
continued  after  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  was  imposed  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  foreign  borrowers  were,  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  using  loans  from 
U.S.  banks  as  a  substitute  for  the  sale 
of  securities  in  the  U.S.  capital  market. 
The  amount  of  long-term  bank  loans 
extended  to  foreigners  rose  from  $902 
million  in  the  first  half  of  1964— and 
this  was  already  higher  than  in  earlier 
years — to  $1,379  million  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  In  the  early  days  of 
1965,  commercial  bank  loans  rose  to  a 
level  which,  if  sustained,  would  have  car- 
ried the  total  for  the  half  year  to  over 
$3.5  billion. 

In  the  face  of  this  rising  outflow  of 
bank  loans,  the  President  exercised  his 
authority  under  the  act  to  apply  the  tax 
to  conamercial  bank  loans  to  foreigners 
and,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  ap- 
plied it  to  loans  with  a  maturity  of  1  year 
or  more.  He  took  this  action  on  Febru- 
ary 10  of  this  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  recommended  that  the  tax 
be  applied  to  nonbank  acquisitions  of 
foreign  debt  obligations  with  a  maturity 
of  1  to  3  years.  Without  legislative  ac- 
tion, such  nonbank  loans  would  not  be 
subject  to  tax,  while  bank  loans  of  a 
similar  nature  would  be  under  the  terms 
of  the  Executive  order. 

Your  committee  believes  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  in  applying  the 
tax  to  bank  loans  was  virtually  required 
by  the  increased  flow  of  bank  loans.  It 
also  believes  that  this  action  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  application  of  the 
tax  to  nonbank  acquistions  of  debt  obli- 
gations issued  by  foreigners  in  developed 
countries  that  have  a  time  remaining 
to  maturity  of  1  to  3  years.  This  bill, 
therefore,  incorporates  such  a  provision. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  into  all 
of  the  details  of  the  bill  itself.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  full  detailed  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  the  bill  are  more 
technical  in  nature.  In  the  main,  they 
either  extend  the  exemptions  provided 
under  existing  law  to  situations  similar  to 
those  now  exempt,  or  provide  exemptions 
which  are  required  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tax  to  debt  obligations 
which  mature  in  less  tl^an  3  years. 

The  bill  exempts  from  tax  loans  made 
to  foreigners  in  connection  with  a  lease 
arrangement  in  which  a  foreigner  leases 
personal  property  from  a  U.S.  person. 
The  exemption  only  applies  if  at  least  85 
percent  of  the  amount  paid  under  the 
lease  is  attributable  to  tangible  property 
produced  or  extracted  in  the  United 
States  or  to  the  performance  of  services 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease  by  the 
U.S.  person.  This  provision  merely  ex- 
tends the  existing  exemption  for  debt 
obligations  acquired  in  connection  with 
export  transactions  to  leases,  as  well  as 
sales. 

An  exemption  is  provided  for  loans 
made  to  foreigners  to  finance  construc- 
tion on  real  property  located  in  the 
United  States  if  the  property  involved  is 
pledged  to  secure  the  loan.  To  qualify 
for  this  exemption,  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  construction  must  be 
paid  from  funds  acquired  from  a  non- 
U.S.  person  and  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
cost  must  be  attributable  to  property 
produced  or  services  performed  in  this 
countr>'.  This  provision  extends  the 
present  exemption  for  loans  made  when 
foreigners  buy  real  property  located  in 
the  United  States  to  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  construction  projects  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners  on  real  property 
located  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  exempts  from  tax  up  to  $2,500 
of  any  loan  made  to  a  full-time  foreign 
student  at  an  American  educational 
institution.  In  the  absence  of  this  ex- 
emption such  loans,  whether  made  by 
banks  or  the  schools  themselves,  would 
be  subject  to  tax  whenever  the  time  to 
maturity  exceeded  1  year. 

Also,  exempt  under  this  bill  are  loans 
made  in  connection  with  sales  of  tan- 
gible property  which  were  held  for  per- 
sonal use,  such  as  a  house  or  a  car,  by 
an  American  to  a  foreigner  if  the  prop- 
erty sold  is  located  abroad  and  was  held 
for  the  American's  personal  use.  With- 
out this  exemption  the  tax  would  be 
applied  in  such  cases  whenever  the  loan 
was  for  more  than  1  year. 

The  bill  exempts  from  tax  securities 
acquired  by  a  branch  of  a  U.S.  corijora- 
tion  which  is  engaged  in  commercial 
banking  in  a  foreign  country,  if  the 
branch  Is  a  member  of  a  foreign  stock 
exchange  whose  members  are  all  banks 
and  if  it  has  been  a  member  of  such  an 
exchange  since  about  mid- 1963.  How- 
ever,  the  bank's  holdings  of  specified 


securities  must  not  exceed  3  percent  of 
the  amount  of  its  deposits  which  are 
payable  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  located.  The  exemption 
applies  as  of  the  initial  effective  date  of 
the  tax;  namely,  July  18,  1963.  In  these 
special  types  of  situations  the  branches 
are  performing  what  is  a  normal  bank- 
ing function  in  the  country  where  they 
do  business.  Additionally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  transactions  have  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

U.S.  persons  who  acquire  interests  in 
partnerships  which  are  less-developed 
country  partnerships  are  excluded  from 
the  tax.  This  is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  existing  exclusion  of  stock  purchases 
in  corporations  which  operate  in  such 
countries. 

For  the  cases  where  stock  obtained 
from  foreigners  by  U.S.  brokers  is  resold 
to  foreigners,  the  bill  extends  to  indirect 
resales  executed  by  over-the-counter 
dealers  the  refund  or  credit  option  ap- 
plicable under  present  law  when  indirect 
resales  of  bonds  are  made  by  such  deal- 
ers. The  present  disparity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  over-the-counter  sales  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  was  necessary,  initial- 
ly, for  administrative  reasons,  is  no  long- 
er necessary. 

By  pei-mitting  a  U.S.  finance  coi-po- 
ration  to  treat  a  foreign  branch  as  a 
subsidiary,  the  bill  excludes  from  the  tax 
the  operations  of  foreign  branches  which 
extend  loans  to  foreign  consumers  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  items  manufac- 
tured by  a  related  concern.  The  loans 
must  be  repayable  in  foreign  currency, 
and  the  branch  must  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a  year  prior  to  February  10, 
1965.  Prior  to  the  application  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  to  loans  with  a 
maturity  of  less  than  3  years,  this  exemp- 
tion was  not  necessary  since  consumer 
loans  do  not  usually  have  a  maturity  of 
3  years  or  more. 

Present  law  exempts  foreign  stock  is- 
sues from  tax  if  the  corporations  are  pre- 
dominantly U.S.  owned,  as  defined  in 
the  law.  This  bill  also  excludes  addi- 
tional shares  issued  by  a  company  in  the 
future  where  the  company  had  250  or 
more  shareholders  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  or  business  when  the 
tax  initially  went  into  effect.  The  new 
stock  must  also  be  from  a  class  of  stock 
which  was  exempt  from  tax  when  orig- 
inally sold  because  of  the  less  developed 
country  corporation  provision,  the  in- 
ternational monetary  stability  exclusion, 
or  the  exclusion  relating  to  certain  re- 
organizations. Under  this  rule,  the  sale 
of  new  shares  of  stock  to  Americans  by 
a  Canadian  company,  predominantly 
owned  by  Americans,  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  if  such  stock,  when  issued, 
was  exempt  from  tax  under  the  inter- 
national monetary  stability  provision. 

In  connection  with  the  application  of 
the  tax  to  foreign  debt  obligations  with  a 
time  remaining  to  maturity  of  1  to  3 
years,  the  bill  provides  that  commercial 
banks  may  acquire  foreign  debt  obliga- 
tions with  a  maturity  of  1  to  3  years  from 
private  American  owners  without  be- 
coming subject  to  tax. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  in  the  event 
the  President  exercises  the  authority 
given  him  under  present  law  to  extend 


the  tax  to  loans  by  foreign  branches  of 
U.S.  commercial  banks  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  110  percent  of  foreign  currency 
deposits,  the  branches  are  to  be  per- 
mitted, in  determining  the  amount  of 
this  110  percent  which  is  free  of  tax,  to 
include  the  foreign  currency  deposits  re- 
ceived by  them  from  any  other  banks 
except  U.S.  banks  or  their  afiiliates.  Un- 
der present  law,  these  deposits  would  not 
be  includible  in  the  tax-free  pool. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  eases  current  re- 
strictions governing  the  deductibility  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  and  makes 
two  other  technical  amendments. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  success  in  reducing  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  without  resorting  to 
such  desperate  and  disruptive  measures 
as  domestic  deflation  is  due,  in  impor- 
tant measure,  to  the  timely  enactment 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  The 
continued  success  of  our  efforts  depends 
on  its  extension.  I  might  also  add  that 
it  is  important  to  the  success  of  any 
international  monetary  stabilization 
conference  that  we  demonstrate  our 
ability  to  keep  our  balance  of  payments 
well  under  control.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  approve 
H.R.  4750,  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  this.  If  you  vote 
against  this  legislation,  which  means 
that  you  feel  that  we  do  not  need  it  any 
longer,  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  when  you 
look  at  the  volume  of  dollars  abroad 
subject  to  short-term  demand,  there  is 
$27.5  billion  owned  abroad  now.  If  you 
look  at  the  total  of  it,  there  is  some  $30 
billion  owned  abroad.  Whoever  owns 
these  dollars,  while  he  may  not  be  able 
directly  to  convert  to  gold,  they  can  be 
sold  and  end  up  in  the  central  bank  of 
his  country,  and  then  this  bank  may 
convert  them  into  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
most  serious  problem,  one  about  which 
the  time  has  passed,  I  think,  for  us  to 
say  that  we  should  have  gone  a  different 
course.  Some  may  believe  we  should 
have,  but  we  argued  that  out  before. 
But  if  anyone  can  say  today  and  prove 
today  that  we  would  not  commit  a  seri- 
ous blunder,  so  far  as  the  public  interest 
is  concerned,  by  discontinuing  this  tax,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  prove  it  to  me. 

I  think  we  must  reduce  this  substan- 
tial imbalance  that  we  have  had.  Even 
this  year  this  imbalance  is  disturbing  to 
me.  We  cannot  relax,  we  cannot  forego 
now  without  incurring  real  danger,  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted  by  the  House  and 
sent  on  its  way  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  whether  he  did  not 
describe  this  bill  initially  in  the  other 
Congress  as  a  temporary  tax,  or  at  least 
express  the  hope  that  it  was? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  still  describe  it  as  that. 
We  have  a  termination  date  of  July  31. 
1967,  under  this  bill.    We  did  not  extend 


it  the  2  full  years  the  administration 
asked.  By  taking  the  shorter  period,  we 
can  review  it  during  the  1967  session. 
If  it  is  not  needed,  certainly  it  will  be 
allowed  to  lapse  on  that  occasion,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  the  House  any  assurance 
as  to  his  thoughts  on  the  desirability  of 
discontinuing  the  tax  when,  in  the  gen- 
tleman's judgment,  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  I  am  willing  to  see  this  tax  discon- 
tinued at  that  time — or  any  other  policy 
or  effort  that  we  are  making  to  restrain 
this  substantial  imbalance  in  our  pay- 
ments. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  1  do  not  know  what  condi- 
tions will  be  like  at  that  time.  I  hope, 
however,  that  conditions  will  be  such 
that  we  can  end  this  extension  at  that 
time  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  conditions 
make  this  desirable.  Certainly,  only 
then  can  we  make  the  determination 
as  to  whether  the  tax  needs  to  be  ex- 
tended and  not  now. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
for  one  other  question 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  I  under- 
stand the  legislation  pendmg  before  us 
today,  it  extends  the  life  of  the  tax  and, 
in  particular,  it  puts  into  law  the  au- 
thority the  President  now  has  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Gore  amendment  and  brings 
down  the  authority  from  3  years  to  1  year 
with  respect  to  debt  obligations? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Generally.  Under  the 
law  already  in  effect  the  President  had 
authority  to  extend  the  tax  to  bank  loans, 
under  the  so-called  Gore  amendment. 
The  President  also  had  the  authority  to 
place  the  tax  on  bank  loans  of  a  maturity 
of  a  year  or  more.  This  bill  does  not 
change  this  in  any  way.  We  have  said 
that  other  debt  obligations  generally, 
not  bank  loans,  where  the  tax  already 
applied  when  the  obligation  was  for  3 
years  or  longer,  now  will  apply  where  the 
obligation  is  for  1  year  or  longer.  This 
simply  provides  the  same  treatment  for 
these  other  debt  obligations  which  now 
applies  to  bank  loans. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  my  question  is  this: 
Therefore,  is  not  a  substantial  part  of 
this  program  voluntary  by  virtue  of  a 
number  of  financial  and  other  institu- 
tions cooperating  with  the  President's 
effort? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  absolutely.  There  is 
no  que.stion  that  in  addition  to  the  tax 
there  is  a  voluntary  program  supple- 
menting the  tax  in  areas  where  it  does 
not  apply.  The  voluntary  program,  for 
example,  applies  to  loans  by  banks  and 
financial  institutions  generally  and  also 
to  direct  investments  by  American  cor- 
porations operating  businesses  abroad. 
These  corporations  have  been  asked  not 
to  use  American  capital  in  connection 
with  expansion  of  those  businesses 
abroad,  but  to  borrow  moneys  in  the 
countries  wherein  their  businesses  are  lo- 
cated. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  reaction  to 
this  voluntary  program.  I  think  we  have 
had  the  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of 


American  business  in  this  respect.  That 
is  why,  the  tax  and  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram, working  together,  have  resulted 
in  some  real  progress. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further  for  one  final  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  recall,  we  had 
a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  2  years  ago  when  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion then  as  to  whether  or  not  most  of 
the  program  could  not  have  been  handled 
by  a  voluntary  arrangement;  a  capital 
issue  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  did  not  agree  then  and 
I  do  not  agree  now  that  this  could  have 
been  handled  through  a  capital  issues 
committee,  whether  or  not  voluntary.  A 
capital  issues  committee,  for  example, 
could  not  be  applied  to  already  issued 
stock.  Moreover,  I  doubt  whether  such 
a  committee  could  find  any  satisfactory 
way  of  deciding  which  securities  to  issue 
and  which  to  not  issue.  In  any  event 
the  tax  is  much  better  because  it  follows 
the  free  enterprise  route.  It  leaves  the 
decisions  to  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly,  no  harm  is 
being  done  here,  in  extending  the  tax. 
People  have  become  accustomed  to  this 
tax.  This  is  an  existing  program.  You 
are  merely  being  requested  to  act  upon 
an  extension. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  I  hope 
we  can  get  back  to  a  voluntary  system 
and  away  from  this  tax  at  the  earliest 
possible  date — as  it  is  a  clear  restraint 
on  the  free  market,  a  protective  tariff  on 
capital  transactions— that  runs  the  risk 
of  the  loss  of  our  financial  markets  to 
Europe  for  relatively  modest,  short  term 
gains. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  strongly  opposed  to  this  bill  as  can 
be  noted  from  reading  the  minority 
report  which  accompanied  this  bill.  I 
want  to  again  commend  our  chaiiman 
for  explaining  in  a  very  forthright 
manner  exactly  what  this  bill  does.  I 
certainly  share  with  him  the  statement, 
if  I  do  not  misinterpret  what  he  says,  that 
this  bill  does  represent  one  of  the  most 
serious  matters  that  faces  our  country 
today. 

It  really  is  impossible  for  the  House  to 
consider  this  matter  with  intelligence 
unless  the  Members  have  read  the  com- 
mittee report.  Let  me  commend  the 
committee  report.  It  was  well  done.  I 
would  add  also,  the  minority  views.  I 
hope,  are  equally  clear  in  trying  to  get 
across  our  point  of  view.  Of  course  this 
is  a  very  technical  matter.  However 
there  is  more  war  and  peace  wrapped  up 
in  these  dry  measures  that  involve  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
international  economic  picture  of  the 
world  than  anything  I  know  of. 

I  would  say  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  events  such  as  we  are  experiencing 
in  South  Vietnam,  to  avoid  the  bitter  ex- 


periences of  Korea,  World  War  n  and 
World  War  I,  had  best  pay  attention  to 
these  basic  economic  problems  because 
so  many  of  these  wars  and  conditions 
which  produce  wars  arise  out  of  these 
economic  imbalances  and  differences  of 
point  of  view.  We  have  now  reached  a 
climax  in  this  area  in  the  United  States. 
People  for  years  have  asked  me,  "What 
is  the  matter  with  deficit  financing  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government?"  I 
tried  to  explain  as  best  I  could  my  inter- 
pretation of  what  was  the  matter.  In 
recent  years,  certainly  in  recent  months, 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  I  have  been 
able  to  say,  I  do  not  have  to  go  into  a  lot 
of  theories  so  much  any  more,  the  events 
are  coming  on  us.  Let  us  establish  what 
is  wrong  with  deficit  financing. 

When  v/e  took  the  intrinsic  value  out 
of  our  coins  the  other  day  and  passed 
the  wooden  nickel  bill,  that  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  happens  when  you  continue 
to  operate  under  a  deficit  over  a  period  of 
time.  When  we  removed  part  of  the  gold 
backing  in  our  Federal  Reserve  System, 
this  was  another  indication.  When,  2 
or  3  years  ago,  we  removed  the  silver 
backing  behind  our  silver  certificates, 
when  we  sold  the  Roosa  bonds,  named 
after  a  very  able  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Tieasury,  who  had  the  problem  of 
debt  management  and  handled  it  very 
well.  Those  bonds  provided  we  would 
repay,  not  in  U.S.  dollars,  but  in  the 
currency  of  the  countiy  that  purchased 
them,  in  Swiss  francs  or  German  marks. 
All  of  these  and  many  more  are  indica- 
tions of  the  damage  that  comes  from 
continued  deficit  financing. 

Will  you  ponder  with  me  over  why 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  has  imposed  restrictions  on 
the  international  flow  of  capital,  the  first 
time  in  our  history  we  have  moved  in 
this  great  area  to  impinge  upon  freedom 
through  Government  controls  and  Gov- 
enmient  restrictions.  What  are  the  im- 
plications, the  long-range  implications, 
of  interfering  through  the  political 
mechanism  with  the  judgment  processes 
of  America  in  the  field  of  capital  funds 
internationally?  The  chairman  of  our 
committee  I  Mr.  Mills!  emphasized  this 
point,  when  he  said  this  interference  is 
temnoraiT-  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ReidI  ,  asiked  when  we  brought 
the  bill  on  the  floor  the  first  time  whether 
it  was  temporaiT.  Mr.  Mills  again  em- 
phasized it  was. 

The  question  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  our  headings — Why 
temporary'?  The  answer  is  because  it  is 
bad  medicine — because  every  economist 
and  every  student  of  this  area  says  this 
is  not  the  correct  way  to  structure  an 
economic  policy;  that  we  are  taking  the 
bad  medicine  because  we  are  in  this  bad 
situation. 

Yes,  I  have  the  answer  as  to  what 
action  we  should  take.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  I  think  I  do. 
The  same  action  I  said  we  should  take 
when  I  discussed  the  wooden  nickel  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Yes,  we  had 
to  remove  the  s  Iver  from  our  coins.  We 
had  to  do  something  because  the  intrinsic 
value  of  that  silver  metal  was  worth 
more  than  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States.    I  praise  the  Committee 
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on  Banking  and  Currency  for  coining  up 
with  a  workable  solution  perhaps.  But  I 
said — These  solutions  are  merely  treat- 
ing symptoms  of  the  disease.  We  must 
treat  the  disease  itself. 

I  wrote  an  article  earlier  this  year 
called  "Check  Reins  on  Economic  Ex- 
tremism" which  I  will  include  In  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  here. 

But  I  want  to  read  the  first  two  or 
three  paragraphs: 

No  sooner  had  Harold  Wilson  taken  over 
as  Prime  Minister  following  the  Labor  Party's 
hairline  victory  in  the  last  year's  British 
election  than  he  found  himself  up  against 
economic  reality.  The  run  on  the  pound 
sterling  and  Its  cliff  hanging  rescue  by  a 
consortium  of  international  bankers  forcibly 
reminded  him  that  some  of  Labor's  pet  proj- 
ects would  have  to  be  put  on  the  shelf  In- 
definitely. 

Some  of  the  same  factors  which  limit  Mr. 
Wilson's  freedom  of  action  also  operate  In 
the  United  States.  We  too  have  a  per- 
sistent balance-of-payments  problem.  We 
too  must  keep  our  cost  of  production  In  line 
if  we  are  going  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
We  too  must  avoid  measures  which  would 
xinduly  hamper  the  productive  forces  in  our 
economy  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  abroad. 

To  avoid  further  trouble  and  to  cor- 
rect the  present  ills  the  administration 
will  have  to  take  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration in  shaping  its  own  domestic 
programs.  Just  as  the  Labor  government 
did  face  up  to  its  responsibilities  to  some 
degree  by  withdrawing  the  budget  it  had 
prepared  which  included  extensive  do- 
mestic expenditure  programs  and  resub- 
mitted an  austere  budget,  so  the  John- 
son administration  must  in  effect  with- 
draw the  budget  that  it  has  presented  to 
this  Congress  in  January  1965,  and  sub- 
mit a  revised  austere  budget. 

In  light  of  these  symptoms  and  cer- 
tainly in  light  of  the  developments  in 
foreign  affairs  in  South  Vietnam,  the  ad- 
ministration must  withdraw  that  budget 
and  resubmit  a  budget  to  the  Congress 
which  is  austere  and  which  shows  an 
understanding  of  these  fundamental 
causes  of  this  disease,  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  which  we  are  discussing  here 
today. 

Now  I  can  sympathize  and  understand 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  and 
others  who  would  vote  for  this  year  and 
one- half  extension  hoping  that  by  buying 
this  additional  time  it  will  actually  be  of 
value  to  us.  Certainly  it  gives  me  pause 
when  our  chairman  says.  Is  anyone  go- 
ing to  come  down  here  and  say,  "Let  this 
expire  in  December,  contemplating  what 
the  consequences  are  of  letting  it  ex- 
pire?" 

Yes,  I  think  in  this  area,  we  should 
contemplate  the  consequences  and.  con- 
templaLin"?  them,  let  the  ill-advised 
measure  expire.  This  syllogism  was  not 
apt  in  the  debate  on  the  removal  of  silver 
from  our  coinage.  On  that  matter  I  said 
I  thought  the  damage  of  not  taking  ac- 
tion was  really  great  and  we  had  to  do 
about  what  we  did.  I  was  arguing,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  use  the  gravity  of 
that  situation  as  a  pre.ssure  point  to 
force  the  administration  to  come  before 
the  Congress  to  present  us  with  a  revised 
budget  that  was  austere  and  within  rea- 


son in  view  of  our  deteriorated  fiscal 
situation. 

But  in  this  area  of  American  invest- 
ment abroad  I  think  I  can  say  that  I 
can  contemplate  what  would  happen  in 
December  if  we  let  this  tax — this  tariff — 
expire.  At  least  I  would  argue  this  and 
have  the  House  follow  this  reasoning  of 
what  would  happen.  Actually,  I  do  not 
think  very  much  would  happen.  If  one 
examines  the  figures,  and  in  my  interro- 
gation of  Secretary  Fowler,  I  noted  the 
actual  figures  on  the  foreign  investment 
balances  which  occurred  in  respect  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax. 

I  will  read  them  into  the  Record. 
In  1961,  the  total  net  outflow  was  $4.6 
billion.  In  1962  it  was  $3.4  billion.  In 
1963  it  was  $4.4  billion.  Then  in  the 
years  when  the  interest  equalization  tax 
was  in  effect  it  jumped  to  $6.4  billion. 

In  the  committee  report  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  find  it  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  change  after  the  announcement  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax.  I  will  read 
the  full  sentence: 

In  the  last  half  of  the  year,  however,  after 
the  announcement  of  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax,  the  deficit  was  reduced  sharply  to 
an  iinnual  rate  of  $1,706  million.  In  1964, 
the  deficit  was  $3,106  million,  one  of  the 
lower  annual  deficits  since  1957. 

But  look  at  the  chart  on  page  5,  where 
the  yearly  figures  are  broken  down  into 
quarters.  There  we  see  the  decline  in  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1963  to  the 
figures  of  minus  $1.7  billion  and  minus 
about  $1.72  billion  as  stated.  Then  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1964,  it  is  $1.7  bil- 
lion minus. 

But  then  note  the  second  quarter, 
which  jumps  to  a  minus  $2.1  billion. 

The  third  quarter  is  minus  $2.3  billion, 
and  the  fourth  quarter  is  minus  $6.2  bil- 
Uon. 

How  can  anyone,  in  the  light  of  these 
figures,  say  that  this  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  has  been  effective? 

I  will  tell  what  it  did,  and  the  chair- 
man's statement  and  the  report  bear  it 
out.  It  simply  did  what  many  of  us  said 
it  would  do.  It  shifted  capital  outflow 
from  one  form  of  investment  to  another 
form.  I  prophecied  it  would  change  the 
"mix"  of  our  investment,  and  that  for 
the  worse,  that  there  would  be  ways  fig- 
ured out  so  the  capital  would  flow 
through  this  "Berlin  wall"  we  sought  to 
erect  to  get  to  the  areas  of  freer  and 
better  investment  climate. 

It  flowed  out.  essentially,  through 
bank  loans. 

This  bill  has  14  amendments.  They 
are  all  directed  toward  trying  to  make 
this  "Berlin  wall"  really  restrictive,  plug- 
ging up  the  tunnels  and  the  breaches. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  gomg  to 
achieve  the  objective.  We  Americans  are 
not  well  versed  in  building  these  kinds 
of  walls  to  restrict  freedom. 

Note  one  of  the  other  big  areas  where 
the  administration  knows  there  has  been 
this  flow,  in  the  field  of  investments  al- 
ready existing  abroad,  in  the  plowback 
of  retained  earniners.  So  the  President 
early  this  year  came  out  with  his  request 
for  voluntary  guidelines  and  voluntary 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  business,  to 
not  go  ahead  with  their  investment  pro- 


grams which  would  be  financed  from  re- 
tained earnings. 

Yes,  it  is  said  there  have  been  some 
results  on  that,  but  this  is  highly  ques- 
tionable and  certainly  it  is  not  part  of 
this  law.  I  would  point  out,  incidentally, 
the  danger  of  voluntary  guidelines — this 
business  of  Government  seeking  to  oper- 
ate through  means  other  than  properly 
enacted  laws. 

A  few  months  ago  I  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  pointing  out  the  in- 
sidiousness  and  the  danger  of  the  so- 
called  "voluntary"  guidelines.    But  even 
this  "voluntary"  restriction  against  cap- 
ital investing  abroad,  of  course,  cannot 
be  effective.    All  we  are  doing,  through 
this     and     through     the     Government 
mechanism,  is  changing  the  "mix"  of 
type   of   investment,     Water   will   flow 
downhill,  men  will  seek  freedom,  and 
money  will  go  where  the  climate  is  right. 
Let  me  go  on  to  make  a  point  that 
has    now    clearly    been    backed    up   by 
scholarships.    Thank  goodness  the  stud- 
ies of  the  Brookings  Institute  are  no-/ 
available.     This  is  a  point  many  of  us 
said  was  obvious,  but  really  all  points 
need  proof.    The  point  is  this:  Our  ex- 
ports  are  dependent  upon  our  invest- 
ments abroad.    There  is  a  direct  and  in- 
mutable  relationship.    If  we  were  really 
effective  in  cutting  down  on  our  foreign 
investments  we  would  be  hitting  at  the 
very   area   that   the   administration   is 
counting  on  for  further  strength  in  this 
serious     international     balance-of-pay- 
ments situation;  namely,  the  net  balance 
of  our  exports  over  our  imports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  interesting  the 
Government's  arguments  are,  when  they 
talk  about  AID  funds.  They  try  to  tell 
us,  "This  really  does  not  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  because  we  tie  those 
funds  into  American  industry  and  to 
exports."  And  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  that,  but,  let  me  say,  in  looking 
at  that  particular  point,  the  bulk  of  AID 
funds  is  not  spent  for  goods — it  is  spent 
for  the  wages  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try v;e  are  trying  to  help,  as  it  should  be. 
Of  course  they  arc,  and  all  the  AID 
people  are  talking  about  is  this  relatively 
small  percent  of  AID  funds  that  are 
spent  for  actual  physical  goods.  They 
are  tying  that  into  our  own  production. 
However,  when  we  relate  the  same 
argument  to  the  private  sector,  of  course, 
we  find  the  same  thing  is  true.  You 
cannot  have  exports  and  you  cannot 
build  up  exports  abroad  without  in- 
crease investment  abroad.  Here  we  are 
throttling  one  of  the  greatest  assets  we 
have  in  our  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation all  of  it  designed  to  buy  time  which 
we  fail  to  use  profitably.  No,  I  would 
say  it  would  be  well  for  this  tax  against 
free  capital  movement  to  die  in  Decem- 
ber, and  it  would  be  particularly  well  for 
us  to  start  attacking  the  disease  which 
creates  this  symptom  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration prescribes  this  bad  medi- 
cine, and  which  has  created  the  other 
symptoms  I  have  described  in  which  the 
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administration  has  prescribed  other  bad 
medicine.  We  are  going  to  have  more 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to°  treat  other  symptoms  that  are  going 
to  erupt  from  this  same  cause.  As  I 
stand  here,  yes,  I  can  see  how  this  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  move  out  of  this 
situation,  just  as  they  have  here,  by  hav- 
ing the  Government  move  further  into 
the  area  of  the  private  sector,  v/hich  is 
the  basic  strength  in  our  society. 

Yes,  with  the  Vietnam  war,  with  things 
like  the  price  increases  we  are  seeing,  the 
administration  will  soon  be  recommend- 
ing price  controls.  Yes,  we  can  have 
price  controls  and  wage  controls.  We 
can  have  commodity  controls.  We  can 
turn  this  into  a  society  where  freedom 
no  longer  exists.  In  the  administration's 
desire  to  move  forward  in  the  economic 
area  and  in  the  administration's  talk 
about  furthering  the  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple let  us  mark  well  one  of  the  main 
human  values  is  this  intangible  but 
precious  thing  which  we  call  freedom. 
I  say  that  because  although  we  all 
are  seeking  to  move  our  society  forward 
in  material  blessings  and  to  spread  this 
tangible  wealth  more  equitably  and  to 
more  of  our  citizens,  at  the  same  time, 
when  we  talk  about  tangible  wealth,  we 
must  not  neglect  these  great  spiritual 
intangibles  which  in  truth  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  great  society  we  have  today,  and 
freedom  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  them. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  compliment  most  warmly  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  associate 
myself  with  him  in  his  remarks. 

I  would  ask  one  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Does  not  this  tax  seriously  risk 
the  loss  of  the  capital  markets  and  the 
preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  that 
field  of  capital  markets  and  the  loss  of 
them  to  Europe? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Indeed  it  does.    I  point 
this  up  in  the  minority  views.    Inciden- 
tally, it  is  actually  a  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration to  encourage  this  loss  to  Europe. 
Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing?    It  is  in 
the     hearings.       The      administration 
spokesmen  state  that  it  is  approved  policy 
to  encourage  the  development  of  a  capi- 
tal market  in  Europe  in  competition  with 
this  great  capital  market  we  developed 
in  our  own  country.    This  is  one  of  our 
great  national  assets  and  this  is  delib- 
erately being  taken  away  from  us.    We 
are  still  today  the  world's  banker,  but 
this  position  is  based  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  countries  abroad  to  accept 
the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency.     The 
chairman  pointed   that  fact  out,  that 
even  in  this  second  quarter  where  we 
have  a  plus — with  respect  to  our  balance 
of  payments — and  this  was  for  peculiar 
reasons  which  I  spelled  out  in  the  minor- 
ity views  and  which  the  chairman  fur- 
ther pointed  up — still  the  net  result  for 
the  full  year  of   1965  will  be  close  to 
about  $2  billion  deflcit,  which  will  be  a 
slight  improvement,  by  the  way.    How- 
ever, even  when  we  have  this  improve- 
ment in  the  second  quarter,  $590  million 
of  more  gold  has  gone  out  of  the  United 
States.    Of  course,  gold  will  go  out,  and 
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it  will  continue  to  go  out  no  matter  how 
much  time  we  buy,  how  much  we  tempo- 
rize and  put  off  the  evil  day  of  taking  the 
real  medicine  needed  to  cure  the  disease, 
because  there  already  is  $27.5  billion  of 
holdings  by  people  abroad  resulting  from 
the  decades  of  deficits  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  request  for  gold,  for  which 
we  only  have  $15  billion  of  gold  to  meet 

it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous-con- 
sent request  granted  in  the  House,  I  in- 
sert the  full  minority  statement  of  my- 
self and  my  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  accom- 
panying the  committee  report. 

I  also  insert  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, "Checkreins  on  Economic  Ex- 
tremism." 


Separate  Views  of  Messrs.  Curtis,  Utt, 
Betts,  and  Broyhill  on  H.R.  4750 
Whether  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
should  be  broadened  and  extended  depends 
upon  an  analysis  of  short-term  gains  com- 
pared to  the  long-term  damage  the  tax  does 
to  the  United  States  and  world  economies. 
The  administration  has  Ignored  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  its  capital  restraints  program. 
Its  defense  of  the  program  consists  of  calling 
attention  to  the  value  of  buying  time  to 
bring  our  payments  pKJSltlon  into  balance. 

The  question  is  whether  the  administra- 
tion has  used  the  time  it  has  t>ought — and 
at  such  high  cost — to  find  a  permanent  and 
fundamental  solution  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  We  do  not  believe  it  has. 
Furthermore,  we  have  little  confidence  that 
extension  of  the  lET  will  spur  the  admin- 
istration on  to  making  the  basic  efforts  that 
are  needed  to  eliminate  the  deficit,  including 
a  reappraisal  of  United  States  foreign  mlll- 
tEiry  expenditures  overseas,  the  avoidance  of 
Inflation  at  home,  and  the  development  of 
a  more  realistic  domestic  structure  of  interest 
rates  as  well  as  moderation  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  money  and  credit  in  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Indeed,  continued  reliance  on  palliatives 
and  measures  which  buy  time  permits  the 
administration  to  avoid  making  the  hard 
choices  that  are  needed  to  restore  funda- 
mental equilibrium  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  On  these  general  grounds,  we 
must  oppose  not  only  extension  of  the  lET, 
but  also  the  so-called  voluntary  program  of 
controls. 

As   has   been   reported   in   the   press,   the 
balance  of  payments  will  show  a  small  sur- 
plus in  the  second  quarter.     This  arises,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  from  the  restraints  on 
capital   outflows   as   from   the   higher   than 
usual  level  of  exports  in  that  quarter  because 
of  the  dock  strike  in  the  first  quarter.     The 
first   and   second   quarters   together   should 
show  a  deflcit  of  at>out  $500  million.    For  the 
year  as  a  whole,  it  Is  likely  that  the  deflcit 
vsrill  run  between  $1  and  $1.5  billion,  a  con- 
siderable  improvement  over  recent  years,  but 
still   sizable.     A   large   part  of  the    ground 
gained  by  the   administration's  program  is 
expected  to  be  lost  by  higher  U.S.  imports. 
Much  of  the  drop  In  capital  outflows  In 
the  second  quarter  Is  due  to  factors  other 
than  the  administration's  program,  although 
that    has    contributed    as    well.    For    one 
thing,  during  the  first  quarter  the  season- 
ally adjusted  outflows  for  direct  investment 
overseas  and  for  long-term  bank  loans  were 
unusually   high    ($1    billion   and   $488   mil- 
lion, respectively).    Partly  this  was  due  to 
anticipation  of   controls  to   come  and  was 
clearly  too  large  to  sustain.     Even  without 
the  capital  controls,  a  drop  In  capital  out- 
flows during  the  second  quarter  was  to  be 
expected. 

Even  with  the  capital  controls  program, 
however,  the  outflow  on  direct  investment 
should  be  somewhat  larger  this  year  than 


last,  when  it  was  $2.4  billion.  The  increase, 
however,  should  be  slight.  As  for  new  issues 
of  foreign  securities — a  prime  target  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax — the  outflow  was 
rising  sharply  at  the  end  of  1964  and  seems 
now  to  be  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
over  $1  billion  a  year,  or  about  at  the  levels 
of  the  previous  3  years. 

More  specifically,  we  oppose  extension  of 
the  lET  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  Controls  have  a  way  of  breeding  more 
controls  and  of  moving  the  world  even  fur- 
ther away  from  the  U.S.  goal  of  a  more  open 
and  expanding  International  economy. 
Since  the  lET  was  first  requested  in  June 
1963,  it  has  been  broadened  to  cover  bank 
loans  of  over  1  year;  it  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  so-called  voluntary  capital 
controls  program;  and  now  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  apply  the  tax  to  lending  ac- 
tivities of  nonbank  financial  Institutions. 
Aside  from  the  broadening  of  controls  at 
home,  the  lET  and  other  U.S.  capital  con- 
trols invite  retaliation  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
other  nations  with  balance-of-paymenta 
dlfflv-ulties  to  refrain  from  Imposing  capital 
controls  when  the  world's  leading  financial 
power  and  the  traditional  champion  of  free- 
dom of  international  trade  and  payments 
has  itself  adopted  such  expedient  measures. 
In  its  annual  report  issued  June  14,  1965, 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
noted  that  control  over  fiows  of  capital  funds 
"is  a  retreat  from  convertibility  which  holds 
dangers  of  its  ovsrn."  The  Bank,  which  is 
composed  of  the  world's  leading  central 
bankers,  went  on  to  comment  as  follows: 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  policy- 
makers in  both  the  deficit  and  the  surplus 
countries  should  wholly  succumb  to  this 
easy  way  out.  Instead  of  experimenting  more 
daringly  with  mixture  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  that  the  logic  of  convertibility  calls 
for.  There  is  a  true  equilibrium  for  a  mar- 
ket economy,  and  national  policies  cannot  be 
considered  successful  unless  they  are  pro- 
viding the  incentives  to  market  forces  to 
move  toward  it." 

2.  The  administration's  program  to  restrict 
capital  outflows  is  likely  to  worsen  our  long- 
run  balance-of-payments  position.  It  could 
do  so  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Investment  abroad  is  Inextricably  tied 
to  U.S.  exports.  Any  reduction  In  U.S.  capi- 
tal flows  abroad  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
U.S.  exports,  while  an  increase  in  such  flows 
leads  to  an  incresise  in  the  exports  of  the 
capital-exporting  country. 

The  loss  of  an  export  order,  no  matter 
what  the  cause,  may  not  be  a  one-shot  affair. 
A  foreign  importer  who  would  hav  bought 
from  the  United  States  may  develop  another 
source  of  supply.  The  business  ties  devel- 
oped in  this  fashion  may  continue  long 
after  restraints  on  U.S.  capital  outflows  are 
lifted.  This  will  work  to  the  permanent 
detriment  of  our  export  position. 

U.S.  exports  will  also  be  affected  by  the 
slowdown  in  economic  activity  in  Western 
Europe  and  other  areas  which  the  decline  In 
needed  Investment  funds  will  tend  to  bring 
aljout.  As  economic  activity  abroad  slows, 
U.S.  exports  are  certain  to  drop.  As  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Klndleberger,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  Massachvisetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  told  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  recently,  "When  we  try 
to  draw  up  this  excess  of  dollars,  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  put  pressure  on  European 
interest  rates  at  long  term,  cut  European  in- 
vestment, and  possibly  push  Europe  further 
into  a  depression."  Professor  Klndleberger 
went  on  to  express  his  concern  that  If  we 
are  accelerating  a  recession  in  Europe.  It 
"will  have  repercussions  on  ourselves." 

(b)  Restrictions  on  U.S.  investment  over- 
seas will  reduce  Investment  Income  in  the 
future  and  thus  contribute  to  continued 
balance-of-payment  weakness.  One  of  the 
strongest  items  in  our  balance  of  payments 
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Is  the  return  flow  of  Interest,  dividends,  and 
repatriated  profits  arising  from  previous  In- 
vestments. Income  on  private  investment 
overseas  In  1964  totaled'  $4  7  billion,  or  an 
increase  of  almost  $700  million  over  the 
1963  level.  Netting  out  the  Income  earned  by 
foreigners  on  their  investments  In  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  still  had  a  plus  of 
over  $38  billion  on  its  overseas  investments. 
This  was  only  $200  million  less  than  the  net 
U.S.  outflow  for  direct  and  long-term  port- 
folio Investment  abroad  in  1964. 

(c)  The  IFT  and  other  capital  restraints 
will  lead  to  mounting  pressures  within  the 
United  States  to  send  capital  abroad.  The 
administration's  emphasis  on  restricting 
transfers  of  funds  overseas  has  raised  fears 
among  businessmen  and  investors  that  even 
more  stringent  controls  would  follow.  The 
expectation  of  further  controls  has  increased 
the  outflow  of  funds  beyond  levels  that 
would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the 
administration's  programs.  The  abandon- 
ment of  controls  would  reverse  these  ex- 
pectations and  lead  to  a  marked  reduction 
In  tlie  outflow  and,  perhaps,  even  to  an 
inflow.  As  Fritz  Machlup.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  international  finance  at  Prince- 
ton University,  recently  told  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 

"To  reverse  these  fears  we  ought  to  tell 
every  businessman  that  he  should  use  his 
funds  wherever  business  Interests  Indicate. 
If  we  could  possibly  a.ssure  businessmen 
that  there  would  be  neither  direct  controls 
nor  restrictions  nor  any  moral  suasion,  nei- 
ther any  obligation  to  make  reports  on  for- 
eign transactions  nor  any  publicity  about 
nonconformance  with  oflBcial  directives,  we 
would  soon  see  a  flow  of  funds  returning  from 
abroad." 

Another  fundamental  weakness  in  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  is  that  it  tends  to 
widen  the  already  large  gap  in  Interest  rates 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  thus 
contributing  to  the  pressures  leading  to  capi- 
tal outflows.  The  high  level  of  liquidity  in 
the  American  economy  rising  from  the  rapid 
expansion  of  mcney  and  credit  In  recent 
years,  inevitably  puts  downward  pressure  on 
U.S.  interest  rates  which,  combined  with 
higher  rates  In  Europe  and  a  brisk  demand  for 
funds,  creates  strong  pressures  leading  to 
capital  outflows.  By  restricting  such  out- 
flows, the  administration  puts  further  down- 
ward pressure  on  U.S.  rates  and  upward 
pre.ssure  on  European  rates,  thus  intensifying 
one  of  our  basic  problems. 

In  addition,  the  Inevitable  result  is  fur- 
ther inflationary  strains  at  home  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  on  price  stability  is  al- 
ready growing  severe.  This  can  only  weaken 
our  cost-price  structure  and  make  more  dif- 
ficult the  Job  of  Improving  our  trade  stu"- 
plus.  Therefore,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  domestic  economy  and  our  inter- 
national position,  a  reduction  of  liquidity 
within  the  U.S.  economy  and  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  expansion  in  money  and  credit 
would  be  desirable. 

3.  The  administration's  capital  controls 
have  weakened  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  an  international  financial  center 
and  has  led  to  the  development  of  competing 
capital  markets  abroad.  Indeed,  the 
strengthening  of  Eviropean  capital  markets  is 
a  stated  goal  of  administration  policy.  The 
fact  Is  that  not  only  has  an  lmp>ortant  seg- 
ment of  American  business,  which  was 
successfully  supplying  overseas  demand  for 
capital,  been  seriously  weakened,  but  US. 
prestige  and  power  as  the  free  world's  major 
financial  center  has  also  been  diminished. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  strengthen  European  capi- 
tal markets,  however,  it  is  now  possible  to 
relax  the  capital  restraints.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  capital  markets  in  Europe,  It  is 
unlikely  that  foreign  borrowers  will  feel  the 
need  to  tap  the  U.S.  financial  market  to  the 


same  extent  as  they  did  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lET. 

4.  The  lET  and  other  capital  controls  un- 
dermine the  U.S.  objectives  of  encouraging 
foreign  investment  In  the  United  States.  As 
G.  Keith  Punston,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  foreigners  were  net  sellers 
of  oustandlng  U.S.  securities  in  1964  for  the 
first  time  In  over  15  years.  Net  sales  of 
domestic  stocks  by  foreigners  in  1964  totaled 
$350  million,  compared  to  sizable  net  pur- 
chases in  the  previous  5  years.  In  part,  this 
reflected  a  belief  by  foreigners  that  the  tax 
was  only  a  first  step  toward  further  restric- 
tions on  the  international  flow  of  funds.  It 
also  reflected  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Pimston 
noted,  foreign  brokers  and  dealers  who  can- 
not sell  their  securities  In  the  United  States 
are  far  less  receptive  to  the  efforts  of  U.S. 
brokers  and  dealers  to  sell  U.S.  securities 
abroad. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

James  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Joel  T.  BaoYHnlL. 


Checkreins  on  Economic  Extremism 

(By  Representative  Thomas  B.  Cu«tis, 

Republican,  of  Missouri) 

No  sooner  had  Harold  Wilson  taken  over 
as  Prime  Minister  following  the  Labor  Party's 
hairline  victory  in  last  year's  British  election 
than  he  found  himself  up  against  economic 
reality.  The  run  on  the  pound  sterling  and 
its  cliff-hanging  rescue  by  a  consortium  of 
international  bankers  forcibly  reminded  him 
that  some  of  Labor's  pet  projects  would  have 
to  be  put  on  the  shelf  Indefinitely. 

Some  of  the  same  factors  which  limit  Mr. 
Wilson's  freedom  of  action  also  operate  in 
the  United  States.  We  too  have  a  persistent 
balance-of-payments  problem.  We  too  must 
keep  our  costs  of  production  in  line  if  we 
are  to  compete  in  world  markets.  We  too 
must  avoid  measures  which  would  unduly 
hamper  the  productive  forces  in  our  economy 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  abroad. 

THE    1966    BUDGET 

To  avoid  trouble,  the  Administration  will 
have  to  take  these  factors  into  consideration 
In  shaping  its  own  economic  problems. 

Yet,  win  it?  The  curve  of  Federal  spend- 
ing Is  headed  higher  and  the  "planned  defi- 
cit," again  In  a  period  of  economic  upturn, 
is  the  sixth  In  a  row. 

The  United  States  as  a  total  society  has  a 
very  sound  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic base.  However,  the  economic  strength 
lies  in  the  private,  not  the  Governmental 
sector.  The  policies  in  the  private  sector  are 
designed  to  produce  further  wealth  and 
strength  for  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pursuit  of  Improper  policies  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental sector  will  hamper  the  healthy 
growth  in  the  private  sector. 

THE    PAYMENTS    PICTURE 

For  the  year  1964,  the  balance  of  private 
exports  over  Imports  was  $3.6  billion.  The 
net  Income  on  private  Investments  was  $4 
billion,  giving  a  total  of  plus  $6.7  billion  (this 
Is  minus  $0.8  billion  (net)  "other  services") 
for  the  private  sector,  which  amply  covers 
the  $4.3  billion  total  new  private  Investment 
abroad  from  whence  comes  the  financing  for 
future  private  exports,  additional  invest- 
ment Income  from  abroad  and  our  overall 
international  economic  strength. 

Our  foreign  Investments  abroad  total  $94.8 
billion,  amply  secured  by  assets,  against  $53 
billion  foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States.  The  return  on  this  Investment  both 
in  earnings  and  in  financing  exports  is  com- 
mendable. The  government  Investment 
abroad  is  composed  of  two  elements  ( 1 )  mili- 
tary which,  though  necessary,  does  not  pro- 
duce capital  assets  and  (2)   loans  of  various 


types  which,  by  their  nature,  are  soft  and 
long-term  loans  which  bring  meager  returns 
and  have  little  security. 

The  negatives  In  our  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments  come  entirely  from  the  gov- 
ernmental sector:  minus  $2.1  billion  military 
(net):  minus  $0.4  other  services:  minus  $3.3 
Government  grants  and  loans  (net).  The 
only  offset  in  the  governmental  sector  Is  the 
$2.8  billion  for  exports  which  Is  a  wash  item 
because  the  U.S.  Government  supplies  the 
credit  or  the  subsidy  to  pay  for  the  exports. 
The  net  short  term  Investment  of  minus 
$2.1  billion  is  directly  related  to  the  short- 
term  Interest  rates  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment •  •  •  near  money  •  •  •  and,  being 
so  responsive  to  governmental  policy,  can 
properly  be  listed  under  the  governmental 
sector. 

Alfred  Hayes,  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  In  a  recent  address, 
January  25,  1965,  In  New  York,  entitled  "Our 
International  Payments  Deficits:  A  Con- 
tinuing Challenge"  made  two  points  which 
I  think  deserve  emphasis  "We  cannot  gain 
the  full  fruits  of  our  domestic  potential 
without  achieving  a  viable  international 
position,  but  also  the  dollar's  international 
strength  ultimately  rests  on  a  healthy  dom- 
mestlc  economy."  "As  the  leading  world 
currency  the  dollar  has  a  special  obligation 
to  observe  high  standards  of  behavior,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  maintenance  of  Its  In- 
ternal value." 

U.S.  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  WORLD  BANKER 

Unlike  Great  Britain  In  1965,  but  like  Great 
Britain  In  the  19th  century,  the  United  States 
has  the  responsibility  to  uphold  the  position 
It  has  of  world  banker,  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibility to  keep  its  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economic  affairs  healthy.  I  emphasize 
that  the  deficits  In  our  balance  of  payments 
do  not  arise  from  any  weakness  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  private  sector  is  strong,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  continue  to  support 
much  longer  the  Increasing  deficit  in  our 
international  payments,  which  amounts 
cumulatively  in  the  6  years  from  1958 
through  1964  to  approximately  $24.6  bil- 
lion, resulting  from  the  policies  In  the  gov- 
ernmental sector. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  the  governmental 
sector  is  able  to  rely  further  on  the  strength 
of  our  private  sector  can  the  balance  of  In- 
ternational payments  problems  be  postponed 
without  cutting  back  on  Federal  govern- 
mental domestic  expenditure  programs  and 
its  foreign  commitments. 

In  other  words,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion must  further  alter  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  private  and  the  govern- 
mental sectors  to  enable  the  governmental 
sector  to  substitute  Its  decisions  for  private 
decisions  in  international  economics,  utiliz- 
ing the  strength  of  the  private  sector  to  do 
so.  This  will  encourage  a  similar  encroach- 
ment on  the  private  sector  domestically.  This 
Is  the  art  of  Jlujltsu,  to  use  the  strength  of 
the  adversary  to  bring  about  his  fall,  whlcii 
is  to  suggest  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  economic 
extremists  the  private  sector  is  almost  an 
adversary. 

The  danger  incurred  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  that  Government  decision- 
making will  be  substituted  for  the  market- 
place process.  The  proposal  to  extend  and 
enlarge  the  selective  interest  equalization  tax 
Is  designed  to  give  more  governmental  con- 
trol over  private  Investment  abroad.  Nor 
does  the  concomitant  request  by  the  Johnson 
administration  for  voluntary  restraint  in  di- 
rect investment  abroad  bring  any  easiness  to 
the  private  investors.  Note  that  along  with 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  to  restrict  pri- 
vate foreign  Investment,  the  administration 
proposes  substantial  Increases  in  Govern- 
ment Investment  abroad,  e.g.,  $750  million  to 
be  added  to  the  soft  loan  fund  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank, 
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GOVERNMENT     MONEY     VERSUS    PRIVATE     MONEY 

More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the 
Curtis  corollary  to  Gresham's  law — "Govern- 
ment money  drives  out  private  money." 
Certainly,  from  the  balance  of  International 
payments  standpoint,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  It  is  Government  or  private  invest- 
ment money  which  leaves  the  United  States; 
except  that  Government  investment  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  well  secured  or  to  bring  back 
as  much  return. 

The  tightening  up  of  International  trade 
through  restrictive  Government  policies,  sub- 
stituting systems  of  license  and  quota  in 
place  of  tariffs,  is  a  further  example  of  Gov- 
ernment encroachment  Into  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  restrictions  imposed  on  tourist 
travel,  is  another  example,  particularly  vis- 
a-vis the  sizable  Increase  In  governmental 
people-to-people  programs. 

The  tightening  down  rather  than  the 
liberalizing  of  our  tax  laws  in  respect  to  for- 
eign investment  and  personal  income  abroad, 
wlilch  occurred  In  both  the  1962  and  the  1964 
Revenue  Acts,  are  further  disturbing  develop- 
ments. 

In  spite  of  these  attempts  to  solve  the  bal- 
ance of  International  payments  problems  by 
moving  In  on  the  private  sector  to  gain  Its 
strengths  and  to  put  more  Judgments  under 
the  control  of  Government,  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  disciplines  of  the  international 
marketplace  are  going  to  be  too  strong  to 
permit  this  temporizing.  Economic  isola- 
tionism will  result  in  a  declining  standard  of 
living  for  our  people  and  a  weaker  overall 
economy.  As  this  comes  about  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  reaction  from  the  American 
people  which  will  stop  it  and  start  us  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  if  by  then  It  Is  not  too  late. 

THE    ONE    CORRECT    ANSWER 

There  is  basically  only  one  correct  answer 
to  the  problems  we  face,  self-discipline  in 
the  governmental  sector,  primarily  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline.  The  Congress  has  been 
given  the  four  basic  monetary  and  fiscal  pow- 
ers (1)  to  set  the  value  of  money,  (2)  to 
tax,  ( 3 )  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  (4)  to  authorize  expenditures 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Our  society  does  need  an  ample  supply  of 
money  if  we  are  to  have  maximum  employ- 
ment and  continued  real  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  this  money  can  only  come 
from  the  real  earnings  and  savings  of  the 
people,  not  by  Government  fiat.  We  do  need 
an  ample  supply  of  credit  at  as  low  a  rate  of 
interest  as  the  marketplace  will  permit,  but 
this  can  only  come  from  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  real  wealth,  and  the  increase 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  based  on  real 
jobs  and  measured  in  stable  dollars.  The 
motivations  to  bring  these  things  about  come 
from  the  Government  maintaining  a  healthy 
economic  climate  through  well-dlsclpllned 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  This  means  a 
balanced  governmental  budget  at  least  with- 
in the  business  cycle. 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that  the  market- 
place Is  the  best  testing  spot  for  expenditure 
policy.  We  should  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment making  Judgments  in  lieu  of  the  mar- 
ketplace judgments  only  in  those  areas  where, 
because  of  other  than  economic  values.  Gov- 
ernment perforce  must  act,  such  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
1  equire  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  often  been  said  that 
there  is  nothing  so  pennanent  as  a 
temporary  tax.  Congress  recently  com- 
pleted action  on  excise  taxes  enacted  as 
temporary  emergency  measures  respond- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  depression  and 


war.  Although  these  taxes  lacked  any 
unifying  principle  and  had  demonstrably 
bad  economic  effects,  the  temporary  pe- 
riod during  which  many  of  these  taxes 
were  operative  exceeded  40  years. 

This  administration  has  given  us  an- 
other temporary  tax  with  equally  bad 
economic  effects  having  international 
implications.  The  tax  was  originally 
recommended  by  the  administration  in 
1963  for  a  period  of  1  year.  Although 
the  bad  economic  effects  were  conceded, 
they  were  justified  as  a  necessary  evil 
providing  time  during  which  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  could  be  realisti- 
cally attacked.  The  temporary  tax  will 
soon  expire  and  the  administration  has 
asked  us  to  temporarily  extend  it  for 
another  2  years.  The  bill  would  extend 
the  tax  for  18  months. 

As  the  temporary  period  for  develop- 
ing realistic  solutions  to  our  problems 
increases,  the  likelihood  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  take  prudent  action 
decreases. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  is 
not  created  by  the  flow  of  private  cap- 
ital pursuant  to  sound  economic  commit- 
ments made  in  the  context  of  a  free 
market,  but  by  huge  Government  ex- 
penditures all  over  the  world  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  large  sui-plus  earned  by  our 
private  sector.  Indeed,  income  from  pri- 
vate investment  overseas  in  1964  totaled 
$4.7  billion,  an  increase  of  nearly  $700 
million  over  1963. 

Additionally.  private  investment 
abroad  is  an  important  element  in  gen- 
erating exports  so  vital  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  Last  year  U.S. 
commercial  merchandise  exports  were 
$22,476  million.  The  dissolution  of  busi- 
ness ties  and  the  substitution  of  foreign 
for  American  merchants  may  result  in 
a  permanent  loss  of  business. 

Like  the  ostrich  with  his  head  In  the 
sand,  the  administration  is  apparently 
oblivious  of  these  facts.  The  time  pur- 
chased at  such  a  great  expense  by  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  has  not  been 
used  to  effect  changes  making  it  possible 
to  curtail  governmental  expenditures 
abroad.  Rather  the  interest  equalization 
tax  has  been  used  as  a  club — just  as  the 
Republicans  predicted — to  curtail  direct 
private  investment  abroad  through  a 
voluntaiy  program  of  restraints.  Since 
our  foreign  earnings  are  directly  related 
to  our  foreign  investments,  these  re- 
straints vnll  in  future  years  reduce  the 
large  trade  surplus  that  has  made  pos- 
sible this  Goverrmient's  foreign  profli- 
gacy. Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
is  literally  destroying  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. 

What  began  as  a  significant  but  limited 
program  of  controls  has  been  continually 
broadened.  Like  Topsy,  It  just  grows. 
Its  growth  has  Included  extension  of  the 
tax  to  bank  loans  In  excess  of  1  year  and 
the  development  of  the  related  voluntary 
restraints  on  direct  capital  investment. 
This  bill  will  extend  the  tax  to  nonbank 
foreign  obligations  In  excess  of  1  year. 
If  past  experience  is  any  indication  we 
can  expect  further  controls,  inviting  re- 
taliatory measures  by  our  trading  part- 
ners that  may  jeopardize  the  free  world 
economy. 


These  controls  violate  economic  theory 
traditionally  espoused  by  this  country 
before  the  free  world.  While  champion- 
ing International  trade  and  verbally  en- 
couraging the  Contimon  Market,  the  ad- 
ministration engages  In  economic  isola- 
tionism. "Don't  do  as  we  do — do  as  we 
say"  is  the  message  of  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  the  administration's  cavalier  at- 
titude regarding  the  unfortunate  aspects 
of  this  bill.  Secretary  DUlon,  testifying 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  1963  on  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
observed  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
world's  strongest  and  wealthiest  Nation, 
should  continue  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  other  nations  by  supplying  them 
with  urgently  needed  capital  through 
private  market  facilities.  He  stated  that 
this  is  a  natural  part  of  our  role  at  the 
center  of  the  world's  financial  system 
and  that  our  capacity  to  provide  this 
capital  in  reasonable  amounts  Is  assured 
by  the  ability  of  our  economy  both  to 
generate  enormous  savings  and  to  main- 
tain the  largest  surplus  on  current  com- 
mercial transactions  of  any  nation.  He 
emphasized  the  mutual  advantages  of 
flows  of  capital  in  reasonable  amounts — 
advantages  both  to  the  United  States,  in 
terms  of  future  flow  of  earnings,  and  to 
other  nations,  in  terms  of  supporting 
their  own  growth. 

Secretary  Fowler's  testimony  this  year 
Is  conspicuously  devoid  of  similar  ob- 
servations. Instead,  he  expressed  satis- 
faction that  the  U.S.  capital  market  in 
Europe  was  being  displaced.  Yet,  our 
decline  as  the  world's  banker  diminishes 
our  prestige,  cancels  out  the  commissions 
we  receive  for  such  services,  and  dis- 
solves many  of  our  foreign  business  con- 
tracts. 

This  last  point  is  especially  disturbing. 
Mr.  Ketth  Punston.  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  has  informed  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Cooperative  business  arrangements  are 
highly  Important  In  trading  securities  in- 
ternationally. Foreign  brokers  and  dealers 
who  cannot  sell  their  securities  in  the  United 
States  are  far  less  receptive  to  the  efforts 
of  U.S.  brokers  and  dealers  to  sell  U.S.  secu- 
rities abroad.  Consequently,  the  weakening 
of  foreign  contacts  as  a  result  of  the  Interest 
equEillzatlon  tax  has  led  to  a  reduction  of 
U.S.  security  sales  to  foreigners.  Similarly, 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  reduces  the 
arbitrage  activities  of  American  secxirltles 
firms,  and  this  reduces  the  amovmt  of  busi- 
ness these  firms  can  provide  to  foreign  banks 
and  brokers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  foreigners  were  net 
sellers  of  U.S.  securities  in  1964  for  the 
first  time  since  1950.  The  net  sales 
amounted  to  $350  million.  For  the  first 
4  months  of  1965,  foreigners  were  again 
net  sellers  at  the  rate  of  $33  million. 
The  significance  of  this  loss  Is  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  the  gross  purchase 
of  U.S.  stocks  is  the  largest  item  of  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Fowler  specifically  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  this  fact  in  his 
testimony  on  H.R.  5916,  a  bill  proposing 
to  reduce  the  estate  tax  and  Income  tax 
on  portfolio  investments  of  foreigners 
in  order  to  increase  foreign  investment 
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in  the  United  States.  Yet.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  administration  is  working 
against  these  purposes  in  the  interest 
equalization  tax. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  noted 
that  the  longer  this  temporary  tax  is  on 
the  books,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
repeal  it.  The  economic  needs  of  the 
free  world  normally  accommodated  by 
U.S.  capital  are  only  being  partly  re- 
placed. There  is  a  capital  shortage  in 
Europe,  as  evidenced  by  the  increase  in 
Interest  rates.  By  preventing  foreign 
investment  dictated  by  economic  factors, 
the  needs  are  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
the  incentive  for  foreign  investment  in- 
creases along  with  the  funds  available 
for  such  purposes.  If  we  extend  this  tax, 
a  later  attempt  to  let  it  expire  may  be 
accompanied  by  unprecedented  foreign 
investment,  not  only  because  of  accumu- 
lated need,  accumulated  funds,  and 
higher  foreign  interest  rates,  but  because 
the  specter  of  control  has  raised  its  ugly 
head  and  established  a  precedent  for  its 
reappearance.  Mr.  Chairman,  only  by 
ignoring  this  problem  can  the  adminis- 
tration recommend  extending  this  tax 
for  2  years.  Like  Scarlet  O'Hara.  they 
will  think  about  this  problem  tomorrow, 
I  think  we  should  think  about  it  today, 
and  I  therefore  urge  every  Member  to 
vote  against  extending  the  tax  for  18 
months. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  proceed 
out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  first  year  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  known 
as  the  89th  Club,  have  adopted  a  state- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  read  for  the 
Record.  The  text  of  the  89th  Club  state- 
ment follows: 

For  7  months.  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford  has  discharged  his  responsibilities  as 
leader  of  the  minority  party  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  distinction.  His 
actions  have  been  guided  by  devotion  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  regrettable  now  to  witness  a  petty 
and  unjust  attack  on  him  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Such  an  attack  sullies 
the  man  who  makes  it.  Mr.  Ford  deserves 
commendation  for  the  dignity  of  his  re- 
sponse. 

In  no  field  of  policy  has  Congressman 
Ford  shown  finer  leadership,  or  greater  desire 
to  avoid  partisanship,  than  in  foreign  policy. 

Congressman  Foed  has  constantly  re- 
minded the  administration  of  the  need  for 
firmness  in  clinging  to  the  objective  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam. He  has  given  steadfast  support  to  the 
administration,  unlike  many  members  of 
the  President's  party,  in  every  action  con- 
sistent with  this  policy  of  firmness. 

When  in  February  of  this  year  the  admin- 
istration decided  to  bomb  North  Vietnam, 
Jerry  Ford  was  the  first  to  endorse  this  diffi- 
cult decision.  When  the  administration 
needed  some  sign  of  congressional  support 
for  the  general  direction  of  its  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  additional  appropriations  to 
make  up  for  its  underestimation  of  military 
needs,  it  waa  Jsrbt  Ford  who  suggested  that 


the  two  objectives  be  achieved  by  speedy 
congressional  action  providing  $700  million 
more  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  has  offered  proposals  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  more  effective  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  It  was  Jerry  Ford  who  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  an  inter-American 
force  to  maintain  peace  and  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Pour  days  after  this  proposal  was  made,  the 
administration  adopted  it. 

It  was  Jerry  Ford  who  called  for  action 
to  prevent  Soviet  missile  sites  in  North  Viet- 
nam from  becoming  operational.  Only  after 
an  American  plane  had  been  shot  down  and 
American  lives  had  been  lost  did  the  admin- 
istration adopt  this  proposal. 

The  general  policy  toward  Vietnam  which 
Mr.  Ford  has  advocated  calls  for  more  effec- 
tive use  of  American  airpower  and  seapower 
rather  than  the  commitment  of  a  large 
American  ground  force  to  jungle  combat — 
this  proposal  has  yet  to  be  adopted  by  the 
administration. 

Anyone  seeking  political  advantage  would 
not  offer  proposals  of  this  nature.  He  would 
not  provide  constructive  suggestions  for  fu- 
ture action.  He  would,  on  the  contrary,  lim- 
it himself  to  after-the-fact  criticism  of  the 
results  of  administration  policy. 

The  record  which  Mr.  Ford  has  made  In 
this  session  of  Congress  should  win  for  him 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  public  and 
particularly  of  the  administration  which  he 
has  been  trying  to  assist  in  the  handling 
of  its  most  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress.  I 
was  involved  in  drafting  and  voting  for 
this  statement  and  I  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  relative  and 
interesting  development  that  is  taking 
place  today  was  just  made  public  by 
Minority  Leader  Ford.  This  is  a  letter 
that  was  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Shaf- 
fer of  Newsweek  magazine  dated  August 
3, 1965,  in  which  he  said : 

Bristol,  NJI., 
August  3, 1965. 
Representative  Gerald  Ford. 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jerry:  I  have  learned  belatedly, 
here  in  the  distant  reaches  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, of  the  President's  wholly  unfair  criti- 
cism— prestunably  of  you — of  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  confidence  concerning  the  alleged 
contents  and  Influence  of  Senator  Mans- 
field's statement,  read  at  the  White  House 
briefing  on  Vietnam. 

I  was  one  of  your  guests  at  the  background 
luncheon.  It  was  I  who  asked  you  about 
the  Mansfield  statement.  I  said  I  had 
learned  that  Senator  Mansfield  had  read  a 
2-page  statement  critical  of  Vietnam  at  the 
White  House  meeting  and  asked  you  for 
details.  Your  only  comment,  as  I  recall  it. 
was  that  the  statement  seemed  to  you  to  be 
longer  than  2  pages.  Beyond  this  state- 
ment and  your  remark  that  you  noticed 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  sitting  si- 
lently nearby,  you  vouchsafed  no  details  of 
the  Mansfield  statement. 

You  said  nothing — I  repeat  nothing — to 
the  effect  that  Senator  Mansfield  argued 
against  calling  up  the  Reserves  or  that  this 
had  any  influence  on  the  President's  decision. 

I  was  struck  at  the  luncheon  by  your  great 
sense  of  national  responsibility  when  you 
told  us  that  though  you  had  been  advocating 
a  different  course  in  Vietnam  from  the  Presi- 
dent's, you  were  going  to  support  our  Com- 


mander  in  Chief  in  the  decisions  he  had 
made. 

The  President  has  been  111-lnformed — per- 
haps by  inaccurate  or  tendentious  reporting 
by  some  newsmen.  Please  feel  free  to  make 
this  letter  public  or  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Samijel  Shaffer. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  light  of  this,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
our  distinguished  minority  leader,  has 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President,  dated 
August  5,  1965,  which  reads  as  follows: 

August  5.  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House 

Dear  Mr.  Presidei^t:  The  enclosed  unso- 
licited letter  was  received  in  my  office  this 
morning  from  a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Sam 
Shaffer.  With  his  approval  I  am  forwarding 
his  letter  to  you  and  making  it  public. 

In  light  of  the  events  of  the  past  week, 
If  you  were  referring  to  me,  I  must  respect- 
fully request  a  conference  with  you  to  deter- 
mine on  what  basis  you  were  erroneously 
Informed  as  to  my  views. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Enclosure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for  telling 
this  House  of  Representatives  about 
these  letters. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  89th 
Club  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
statement  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  v;ho  has  con- 
sistently advocated  a  firm  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  who  has  supported  the  admin- 
istration's policy  in  Vietnam,  I  believe 
it  is  a  tragedy  that  this  has  occurred  in 
an  attempt  to  divide  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  President 
will  make  clear  very  shortly  that  there 
was  an  error  in  which  an  accusation  was 
made  against  Jerry  Ford. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
also  as  a  member  of  the  89th  Club.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  89th  Club  which  issued 
the  statement  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Gerald  Ford.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Smith],  who  speaks  for  all 
Republicans. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
difficult  time,  when  the  United  States 
stands  virtually  alone  against  the  on- 
slaught of  communism  in  southeast  Asia, 
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when  American  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  nasty,  bitter  jungle  war  in 
Vietnam,  there  is  not  only  a  need  for 
resolute  and  courageous  action,  there  is 
a  need  for  prudence  and  discretion. 

When  an  unjust,  partisan  attack  is  di- 
rected by  the  President  of  our  Nation 
against  such  a  distinguished  and  hon- 
orable Congressman  as  our  minority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  thoughtless  attack  can  only  harm 
our  Nation's  cause.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
such  an  attack  can  even  do  irreparable 
harm. 

It  is  regrettable  enough  in  the  course 
of  everyday  politics  to  see  the  character 
of  a  man  such  as  Gerald  Ford  sullied  on 
the  front  pages  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
Nation.  But  when  the  attack  has  no 
basis  in  fact,  and  when  it  completely  ig- 
nores the  record  of  honor  and  courage  of 
the  man  attacked,  then  it  is  deplorable  to 
the  extreme. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Ford  speaks  for  it- 
self; few  among  us  can  match  it.  While 
ably  discharging  his  heavy  responsibili- 
ties as  House  minority  leader,  Gerald 
Ford  has  consistently  avoided  partisan- 
ship in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  In- 
stead, he  has  let  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation  be  his  guide.  Eschewing  the  ob- 
vious political  gains  to  be  made,  Mr. 
Ford  has  remained  steadfast  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  administration  when  a  firm 
policy  in  Vietnam  has  been  adopted  and 
pursued.  Not  content  to  merely  criticize 
yesterday's  mistakes,  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  sought  instead  to 
provide  constructive  ideas  for  the  future. 
In  his  belief  that  the  American  people 
deserve  an  honest  and  forthright  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia, 
Mr.  Ford  has  eloquently  presented  the 
need  for  a  firm  American  hand  in  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world,  though  the 
easier  course  would  be  to  spew  forth  the 
platitudes  of  the  appeaser  and  the  naive 
or  to  remain  silent  in  fear  of  the  burdens 
a  man  must  accept  when  he  stands  be- 
fore the  Nation  and  speaks  his  convic- 
tions and  presents  the  facts. 

After  his  selection  as  minority  leader, 
Gerald  Ford  stepped  forward  to  accept 
the  responsibilty  of  telling  the  American 
people  the  facts  about  our  foreign  pol- 
icy— and  he  has  been  proven  consistently 
right  in  his  appraisal  of  many  situations. 

May  I  reiterate  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  points  well  taken  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  It  was  Ger- 
ald Ford  who  led  the  way  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  inter-American  peace  force 
to  stop  Communist  subversion  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic;  it  was  Gerald  Ford 
who  insisted  that  Soviet  missile  sites  in 
North  Vietnam  be  destroyed,  but  it  took 
the  loss  of  American  lives  before  this 
course  of  action  was  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministration; and  it  is  Gerald  Ford  who 
today  calls  for  more  effective  use  of 
American  air  and  sea  power  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  rather  than  the  commitment 
of  a  large  ground  force  to  jungle  combat. 
How  long  will  it  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  administration  realizes  that  Mr. 
Ford  is  right  again. 

And  may  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  administration  submitted  to 
Congress  its  much  ballyhooed  "under 
$100  billion"  budget,  it  was  Gerald  Ford 
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who  prophetically  pointed  out  that  the 
defense  spending  figure  was  grossly  in- 
adequate in  light  of  our  growing  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  and  that  the  $100 
billion  budget  was  merely  a  political 
propaganda  piece.  The  administration 
denied  this,  but  now  we  see  where  the 
President  has  come  hat  In  hand  to  ask 
for  $1.7  billion  more  in  military  spend- 
ing to  step  up  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

And  yet,  in  light  of  this  exemplary  rec- 
ord, it  is  this  same  Gerald  Ford  who 
today  stands  accused  of  being — and  I  use 
the  President's  own  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, "an  inexperienced  man,  or  a  new 
one,  or  a  bitter  partisan  who  has  to  play 
a  little  politics."  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  can  this  be  Gerald  Ford? 

Can  this  man  who  has  been  consist- 
ently ahead  of  the  administration  in 
charting  the  course  of  the  formation  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy  be  "an  in- 
experienced man,  or  a  new  one?" 

Can  this  man  who  has  steadfastly  given 
his  complete  support  to  every  adminis- 
tration move  to  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can position  in  Vietnam,  in  Latin 
America,  and  everywhere  in  this  troubled 
world  be  "a  bitter  partisan?" 

Can  this  man  who  has  not  limited  him- 
self to  criticism  of  the  results  of  ad- 
ministration policy  but  has  instead 
moved  resolutely  forward  in  providing 
constructive  suggestions  for  future  action 
be  the  same  man  "who  has  to  play  a 
little  politics?" 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  Gerald  Ford  is  not 
that  man.  I  contend  that  the  real  rea- 
son the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
been  singled  out  for  abuse  is  this:  We 
have  a  vigorous,  farsighted  patriot  as 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
been  courageous  in  his  stand,  and  events 
have  proven  him  consistently  right — all 
of  which  has  been  an  embarrassment  to 
the  administration,  while  enhancing  the 
image  of  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Republican 
Party.  I  contend  that  out  of  this  has 
come  this  ridiculous  effort  to  discredit 
him. 

I  further  contend  that  the  angry, 
thoughtless  outburst  by  the  President 
last  weekend  was  not  only  a  personal  and 
political  mistake,  it  was  a  diplomatic  one 
as  well — one  that  could  do  the  United 
States  great  damage  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  independence  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Far  from  presenting  the  United  States 
as  resolute  and  firm  in  its  con^mitment 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
President's  actions  have  called  new  at- 
tention to  his  own  party's  growing  op- 
position to  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ford  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  Americans,  not  criti- 
cism— and  certainly  not  criticism  from 
the  man  most  obligated  to  Mr.  Ford  for 
his  help  and  his  support  in  this  trying 
hour. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  of  the  House  for  making  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  made  and  the  89th 
Club  for  taking  the  action  its  members 


have  taken  and  to  associate  myself  with 
what  they  have  said  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this  is  a  very 
important  message  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  has 
brought  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite 
of  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  solve  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  and  the  in- 
equities of  this  tax  law,  I  intend  to  vote  * 
for  the  bill  because  I  fear  the  adverse 
effects,  if  this  tax  were  not  extended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
legislation  now  under  consideration,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  there  has  been 
a  glaring  inequity  in  this  law. 

When  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  became  law  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1964,  it  retroactively  taxed  all  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities  subsequent 
to  July  18,  1963.  This  was,  in  fact,  an 
ex  post  facto  tax,  which  reached  back 
14  months  before  its  actual  enactment. 
I  have  authored  H.R.  7190  to  provide 
that  the  tax  shall  not  be  retroactive  and 
would  be  inapplicable  on  purchases  be- 
tween July  18,  1963,  and  September  2, 
1964.  Further,  it  provides  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  tax  where  the  purchase  was 
made  with  funds  located  outside  the 
United  States  prior  to  July  18.  1963, 
which  only  seems  fair. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  cannot  be  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  However,  I 
do  hope  that  the  Senate  when  consider- 
ing this  bill  will  correct  this  inequity. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  was  designed  to 
reduce  U.S.  portfolio  investment  in  de- 
veloped countries,  especially  in  Western 
Europe.  Experience  has  shown  its  ca- 
pacity to  achieve  that  objective,  and 
without  the  harmful  side-effects  alterna- 
tive measures  could  have  produced:  a  re- 
duction in  our  domestic  growth,  the  de- 
struction of  international  confidence  in 
the  dollar,  or  regulatory  administration 
by  the  Government  over  the  normal 
operation  of  the  capital  market. 

Between  1961  and  1964  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  improving  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  Our  com- 
mercial trade  surplus  in  1964  was  $0.6 
billion  greater  than  in  1961,  net  earnings 
from  U.S.  private  investments  increased 
by  $1.1  billion  greater,  and  net  military 
expenditures  were  reduced  by  $0.5  billion. 
If  all  the  other  elements  in  our  balance 
of  payments  had  remained  the  same  dur- 
ing this  period  these  factors  would  have 
reduced  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
by  $2.6  billion.  However,  these  savings 
were  almost  entirely  offset  by  an  Increase 
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of  $0.3  billion  in  the  net  drain  due  to 
tourism,  and  by  a  huge  increase  in  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  private  capital,  which 
rose  by  $2.3  billion  during  the  3-year 
period. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  outflow  of  capital  was  new  issues 
of  securities  floated  in  our  markets  by 
foreigners.  Between  1961  and  1962  new 
issues  doubled  to  $1  billion  and  then 
came  close  to  doubling  again  during  the 
first  half  of  1963.  The  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  was  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  July  18,  1963,  and  he  requested 
that  Congress  make  it  effective  from  that 
date. 

This  brought  about  a  sharp  and  imme- 
diate improvement.  During  the  second 
half  of  1963  new  issues  by  foreigners  fell 
to  $350  million,  less  than  half  the 
amount  issued  from  January  to  June 
1963,  and  almost  all  of  these  issues  re- 
sulted from  commitments  made  before 
the  tax  was  proposed. 

Once  these  earlier  commitments  were 
absorbed,  potentially  taxable  new  is- 
sues of  securities  by  foreigners  were  kept 
at  a  very  low  level.  Prior  to  final  enact- 
ment of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Act  in  September  1964,  some  observers 
believed  that  once  the  law  was  passed, 
making  the  tax  a  known  and  fixed  part 
of  the  cost  of  issuing  in  this  country, 
foreign  borrowers  who  would  have  to 
absorb  the  tax  cost  would  return  to  our 
capital  market,  so  that  the  large  out- 
flows of  capital  would  quickly  be  re- 
sumed. However,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  interest  equalization  tax  has 
continued  to  deter  new  taxable  issues. 
Evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  only 
S20  million  of  taxable  borrowings  was 
Issued  to  Americans  during  1964,  and 
all  of  this  was  exempt  from  the  tax  un- 
der the  various  exclusions  provided  in 
the  law. 

As  you  know,  the  tax  also  applies  to 
purchrses  by  Americans  of  outstanding 
foreign  securities.  Prior  to  the  proposal 
of  the  tax,  purchases  exceeded  sales  of 
outstanding  securities  by  about  $200 
million  a  year.  But  since  the  tax  was 
announced  sales  of  outstandings  have 
been  in  excess  of  purchases  by  about 
$200  million  a  year,  leading  to  an  im- 
provement of  better  than  $400  million 
a  year  in  our  balance  of  payments  since 
July  1963. 

Whilo  the  tax  has  been  effective  in 
curbing  new  securities  issues  from  de- 
veloped countries,  during  the  last  few 
months  of  1964  it  became  apparent  that 
much  of  the  balance-of-payments  sav- 
ings from  decreased  purchases  of  stocks 
and  bonds  by  U.S.  persons  was  being 
offset  by  large  outflows  of  long-term 
bank  credit.  Such  credits  rose  sharply 
from  $365  million  in  the  first  half  of 
1964  to  S577  million  during  the  second 
half,  and  continued  to  accelerate  during 
the  first  2  months  of  1965.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  outflow  went  to  countries 
whose  securities  issues  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tax,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's analysis  of  loan  commitment 
data  showed  that  an  increasing  volume 
of  commercial  bank  loans  made  during 
this  period  were  probably  substitutes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  taxable  bond 
issues  in  this  country. 
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Accordingly,  on  February  10,  1965,  the 
President  used  his  standby  authority  to 
tax  commercial  bank  loans  of  1  year  or 
more.  At  the  same  time  the  voluntary 
cooperation  program  for  commercial 
banks,  which  covers  both  short-  and 
long-term  credit  to  foreigners,  was  in- 
troduced. The  results  were  dramatic. 
Long-term  bank  lending  was  almost  one- 
half  billion  dollars  during  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year.  However,  in  recent 
months  repayments  on  outstanding 
loans  to  foreign  borrowers  have  exceeded 
new  foreign  loans,  so  that  there  has  been 
a  net  inflow  of  bank  capital. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  how 
much  of  the  improvement  was  due  to  the 
application  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  to  long-term  bank  loans.  However, 
the  tax  has  helped  to  deter  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  capital  on  the  part  of 
borrowers  in  industrial  countries  and  has 
thus  complemented  the  effectiveness  of 
the  voluntary  cooperation  program. 

Another  very  important  result  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  has  been  its 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
European  capital  markets.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  tax  caused  many  for- 
eign borrowers — particularly  in  Japan — 
to  seek  credit  in  Europe  rather  than  in 
this  country.  The  result  was  that  new 
foreign  security  issues  on  the  European 
markets  totaled  $1  billion,  about  double 
the  1963  figure. 

However,  many  barriers  and  inefficien- 
cies remain  to  be  overcome  before  Europe 
can  meet  its  own  needs  as  well  as  a  part 
of  the  requirements  of  other  countries 
for  long-term  capital  at  reasonable  in- 
terest costs.  Paced  with  higher  costs  in 
our  market  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  foreign  borrowers  will 
continue  to  seek  European  sources  of 
funds  more  diligently.  This  will  hope- 
fully lead  to  new  techniques  to  raise 
enough  European  capital  to  permit  us  to 
dispense  with  the  special  measures  to 
protect  our  balance  of  payments  from 
the  excessive  capital  demands  from 
abroad  which  we  have  had  during  re- 
cent years.  But  until  these  hopes  be- 
come a  reality,  it  is  essential  that  we 
continue  to  make  this  tax  available  as 
a  tool  to  protect  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
extends  to  July  31,  1967 — a  period  of  1 
year  and  7  months  from  December  31, 
1965— the  so-called  interest  equalization 
tax  enacted  in  the  88th  Congress  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

I  opposed  the  original  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  At  that  time  I  said  that 
although  termed  a  "temporary  tax." 
there  was  little  likelihood  that  the  un- 
derlying causes  which  brought  about  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  would 
be  remedied  prior  to  its  expiration  on 
December  31, 1965. 

I  take  no  great  satisfaction  in  having 
predicted  that  we  would  be  extending 
this  tax.  I  would  have  preferred  not  to 
have  seen  the  Congress  enact  the  orig- 
inal legislation.  I  regret  that  its 
extension  is  necessaiT- 


Nevertheless,  I  support  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  today,  notwithstanding 
my  opposition  to  the  act  itself.  In  tak- 
ing this  position  I  do  not  intend  to 
imply  that  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  question  were 
presented  de  novo.  I  would  again  vote 
against  the  enactment  of  the  tax.  But 
that  is  not  the  question  before  us. 

The  Johnson  administration  must 
take  responsibility  for  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit;  it  must  take  the  basic 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  this  Nation;  it  must  take 
responsibility  for  the  value  and  integrity 
of  the  American  dollar  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  all  know  that  for  the  past  number 
of  years  this  Nation  has  faced  a  very 
serious  balance-of-payments  problem. 
That  problem  is  still  acute. 

In  1963  the  administration  proposed 
and  Congress  enacted  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax.  It  was  proposed  as  a  device 
to  halt  the  outflow  of  American  dollars 
and  in  this  way  to  improve  to  some  de- 
gree the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
At  that  time  there  were  other  alterna- 
tives, that  could  have  been  pursued— 
alternatives  that  I  believe  would  have 
been  preferable — but  the  fact  remains 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
took  the  interest  equalization  tax  route. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  now  too  late  to 
reverse  our  course. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  interest 
equalization  tax  has  had  some  effect  on 
the  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States.    The  legislation  has  not  only  af- 
fected the  transactions  which  it  taxed, 
but    the    threat    of    its    extension    has 
had   an   even   greater   effect   on  other 
capital      transactions.     As      a      result, 
there      has      undoubtedly      arisen      a 
pent-up  demand  for  investment  funds 
abroad  which  would  be  released  if  the 
act  is  now  allowed  to  expire.    The  repeal 
of  the  tax  at  this  time  would,  I  fear, 
release  an  excessive  amount  of  dollars 
for  investment  abroad  and  thus  create 
at  least  a  serious  and  dangerous  worsen- 
ing of  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port  an  extension   of  this   tax  for  an 
additional  19  months.    Let  it  be  under- 
stood  that   I   do   so,   however,   only  to 
afford  the  administration  another  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  basic  causes  of  the 
balance-of-payments     problem.       This 
legislation  deals  only  with  the  symptoms 
and  should  not  be  extended  indefinitely. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  and  committee  substitute  now  in  the 
bill,  are  considered  to  have  been  read  for 
amendment.    No  other  amendments  are 
in  order  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  such  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

Are    there    any    committee    amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.     There  are  no  committee 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments  in  the  bill. 
The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 498,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offrr  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes;  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CxjRTis  of  Missouri  moves  that  H.R. 
4750  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  274,  nays  97,  not  voting  63, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  225] 

YEAS— 274 

Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
A^hmore 
A.'^plnaJl 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 

Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 


Bray 

Culver 

Brooks 

Curtln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniels 

Burke 

Davis,  Ga. 

Burleson 

de  la  Garza 

Burton,  Calif. 

Delaney 

B3rTne,  Pa. 

Dent 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Denton 

Cabell 

Diggs 

Callan 

Dingell 

Ca.=ey 

Donohue 

Chelf 

Dorn 

Clark 

Dow 

Clevenger 

Dowdy 

Cohelan 

Downing 

Collier 

Dulskl 

Conable 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Conyers 

Dyal 

Cooley 

Edmondson 

Corbett 

Edwards,  Calif 

Corman 

Ellsworth 

Craley 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Farnsley 

Parnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Pogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Ga  things 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grider 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hagan,  Pa. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 


Adair 
Adams 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Baldwin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 

Broomfleld 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Conte 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis.  Wis. 


Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Marsh 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

MiUs 

Minish 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mo^s 

Miilter 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlin 

Reuss 

NATS— 97 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Findley 

Foley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Goodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hansen, Idaho 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y, 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roelenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Waggon  ner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WUlls 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mink 

Minshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Reld.  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 


Watkins 
Whalley 
Wldnall 


Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 


Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 63 


Ashbrook 

Bandstra 

Battln 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brock 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Erlenborn 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Green,  Oreg. 


Halleck 

Hanna 

Harris 

Harsha 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Keogh 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

Morris 

Morrison 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Pickle 


Pool 
Powell 
Resnlck 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Roncalio 
Ryan 
Scott 
Shipley 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Stephens 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Toll 
Tiipper 
Walker,  Miss. 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


the   following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi against. 

Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for.  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Carey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purjxjses." 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  8439)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 
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GENERAL   PERMISSION   TO   REVISE 
AND  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  Members  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  debate  on  the 
bill  just  passed  may  have  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER  fon  behalf  of  Mr.  Mad- 
den » ,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  re- 
ported the  following  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  503,  Rept.  No.  730)  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  503 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thlB 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1648)  to 
provide  grants  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities,  other  financial  assistance  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  economically  distressed  areas  and 
regions,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  in  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill,  and  read 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  siich  consideration  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois,  we  have  completed  the  leg- 
islative program  for  this  week,  and  it 
will  be  my  purF>ose  upon  the  armounce- 
ment  of  the  program  for  next  week  to 
ask  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  Day — 12  bills: 

H.R.  1778,  amending  assessment  pro- 
cedures for  condemnation  of  insanitary 
buildings. 

H.R.  3864.  to  incorporate  Merchant 
Marine  War  Veterans'  Association. 

H.R.  959.  amending  capital  require- 
ments for  fidelity  or  surety  stock  com- 
panies. 

H.R.  8466.  requiring  licensing  and  reg- 
ulating of  insurance  premium  finance 
companies. 

H.R.  3394.  requiring  reporting  of  phys- 
ical abuse  of  children. 

H.R.  10274.  amending  law  regulating 
location  of  chanceries. 

H.R.  9918,  amend  District  of  Columbia 
motor  vehicle  insurance  laws. 

H.R.  8058,  exempt  foreign  corporations 
from  certain  taxes. 

H.R.  6905,  tax-exempt  property  of 
District  of. Columbia  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

H.R.  8418,  tax-exempt  property  of 
Washington  Gallery  of  Art. 

H.R.  9985,  requiring  reporting  of  in- 
juries caused  by  firearms  or  other  dan- 
gerous weapons. 

H.R.  5597,  relieving  physicians  of  lia- 
bility in  Good  Samaritan  cases. 

Tuesday,  the  conference  report  (S. 
2054 ) ,  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act: 

The  1966  appropriations  bill  for  mili- 
tary construction; 

H.R.  1153,  joint  labor-management 
programs — open  rule.  2  hours  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

A  unanimous-consent  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  H.R.  9570. 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  grant  relief  from  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Also,  S.  1648.  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965 — open 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  5  hours  of 
debate,  making  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and  mak- 
ing it  in  order  to  read  the  bill  by  title  in- 
stead of  by  section: 

House  Joint  Resolution  403,  22d  World 
Health  Assembly — open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 


adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  are  pretty  well 
started  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
could  the  majority  leader  give  us  any 
hope  for  sine  die  adjournment  of  this 
Congress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman 
can  only  hope  for  the  best  and  fear  the 
worst 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's feelings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  report  going 
about  that  there  may  be  a  recess  of  the 
House  sometime  soon  for  about  a  month. 
Is  there  any  substance  to  this  report? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  not  even  heard 
the  report.  I  am  certainly  not  able  to 
answer  the  gentleman  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  report,  because  this  is  the 
first  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  not 
give  us  some  hope  that  we  will  get  out  of 
here  by  virtue  of  sine  die  adjournment  or 
some  kind  of  reasonable  recess  some  time 
soon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  believe  the  House  is  moving  quite 
expeditiously.  We  have  considered  quite 
a  number  of  Important  bills.  We  have  a 
few  more  to  consider.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  remain  in  session  late 
into  the  fall.  I  believe  we  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  adjourning  reasonably 
early. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  us  just  a  slight  clue  as  to  what  he 
means  by  "late  in  the  fall"? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  much  more  precise  answer  if  all 
the  factors  were  within  my  control,  but 
they  are  not.  The  gentleman  spends 
much  more  time  guessing  than  I  do,  and 
he  is  an  artist  at  the  art.  What  he  would 
say  would  be  just  as  valid  as  what  I 
would  say.    Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  conclude  by  saying  I 
wish  the  gentleman  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  have  a  little  compassion  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  likes  to  fish 
and  does  not  want  to  have  to  fish  through 
a  hole  in  the  ice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  yield? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
two  questions  of  the  majority  leader. 

First,  by  what  vote  were  the  bills  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
reported? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
question  really  is.  Are  they  controversial? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  gentleman  on  that.  I  have  no  re- 
port as  to  the  vote  on  any  of  the  12  bills. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
second  question  is.  When  is  there  to  be 
put  on  the  calendar  the  home  rule  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Whenever  it  is  eligible 
for  programing. 


borne  out  by  the  vote  of  394  to  0  the  bill 
received. 

I  respectfully  request  that  it  be  re- 
corded in  the  Record  that  had  I  been 
able  to  be  here  during  the  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE   DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight,  August  7,  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  state  that  this  is  one  Member 
from  Iowa  who  hopes  we  will  not  ad- 
journ until  we  have  completed  action 
on  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  I  like  fishing 
as  well  as  the  next  Member,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  had  better  get  that  job  done. 


I 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  spent  most  of  the  afternoon 
of  August  3  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
it  was  necessary  because  of  other  busi- 
ness critical  to  my  district  to  be  off  the 
floor  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  on 
H.R.  8469,  amendment  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act. 

I  have  supported  this  bill  and  am  in 
full  agreement  with  its  effort  to  create  a 
more  equitable  annuity  schedule.  I  was 
confident  that  the  measure  would  pass 
very   readily,   and   this   judgment   was 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 
DISAGREE     WITH     ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
there  was  criticism  in  the  other  body 
of  the  organization  known  as  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom.  What  terrible 
crime  did  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
commit?  They  picketed  a  rubber  com- 
pany in  a  successful  effort  to  stop  this 
company  from  building  a  synthetic  rub- 
ber plant  in  Rumania,  and  thus  giving 
much-needed  industrial  production  and 
know-how  to  that  countiy. 

What  is  distressing  to  me  is  not  that 
one  disagrees  with  the  actions  and  think- 
ing of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
but  the  implication  that  it  is  wrong  to 
differ  with  administration  foreign  policy. 
This  action  by  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  was  called  irresponsible  pres- 
sures. Does  that  mean  that  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  administration  policy  is 
irresponsible?  Should  we  do  away  with 
our  Bill  of  Rights  in  order  to  secure 
unanimity  on  foreign  policy? 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  is  a 
group  that  represents  the  best  of  our 
youth.  They  number  many  Phi  Beta 
Kappas,  campus  presidents,  and  leaders 
among  their  membership.  They  have 
supported  President  Johnson  in  his  Viet- 
nam policy.  How  many  other  so-called 
groups  in  this  Nation  have  spoken  out 
in  support  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam? 
It  was  said  that  the  rubber  company 
incident  was  "a  case  study  in  the  defeat 
of  an  important  and  carefully  considered 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  ir- 
responsible private  interests,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  failure  of  Government 
officials  actively  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's established  policy." 

Now  all  the  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  important  and  presumably 
carefully  considered,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  necessarily  correct. 
There  were  many  in  the  Congress  that 
held  that  the  policy  of  the  then  admin- 
istration with  respect  to  Cuba  was  cor- 
rect in  1962,  and  that  certain  Republi- 
cans were  being  irresponsible  in  their 
criticism  of  that  policy,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  our  "good  friend"  Nikita 
Khrushchev  had  planted  ICBM's  in 
Cuba.  Then  suddenly  that  policy  was 
changed. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Execu- 
tive, and  in  particular  our  State  Depart- 
ment, constantly  send  out  people  and 
information  designed  to  secure  public 
support  of  our  official  policies.  Should 
this  right  t>e  denied  to  private  citizens 
and  organizations? 


The  right  of  individuals  and  groups 
to  protest  has  been  upheld  in  the  courts 
time  and  time  again.  And  this  does  and 
should  include  foreign  policy.  The  courts 
specifically  have  upheld  the  right  of  our 
American  maritime  trade  unions  to  boy- 
cott merchandise  from  Communist  coun- 
tries or  ships  which  trade  with  our  Cuban 
Communist  enemy. 

What  is  perliaps  even  more  astonish- 
ing, another  rubber  company  was  at- 
tacked for  its  decision  not  to  build  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  in  Rumania.  Should 
not  any  company  have  the  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  build  bridges  to 
satellite  Europe,  and  especially  so  when 
they  state  that  they  were  acting,  in  their 
opinion,  in  the  national  interest? 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  avowed 
policy  of  building  bridges  to  the  Com- 
munist world  is  open  to  serious  question. 
Should  it  not  be  that  the  Communist 
world  ought  to  build  the  bridges,  not 
we?  The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
feel,  as  do  many  of  us,  that  by  aiding 
Communist  governments,  we  may  betray 
our  highest  ideals.  We  certainly  do  not 
help  the  Rumanian  people  by  assisting 
their  Communist  government  to  main- 
tain itself  in  power.  Who  truly  speaks 
for  the  Rumanian  people,  living  under 
totalitarian  communism?  Why  should 
we  lend  respectability  to  a  government 
imposed  upon  them  by  force? 

Now  it  is  contended  that  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  has  stopped  two  in- 
dustrial giants  in  their  tracks  and  up- 
ended the  whole  State  Department.  Ac- 
tually, I  wonder  if  perhaps  there  is  not 
a  little  more  to  the  story  than  that? 
Does  not  this  action  really  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  people? 

It  is  now  popular  in  Wastiington  to 
refer  to  a  consensus.  Does  this  mean  we 
should  all  march  like  lemmings  down  to 
the  sea  for  the  sake  of  accommodation 
with  the  Communist  world?  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  may  not  espouse 
a  line  of  thought  popular  with  this  ad- 
ministration, but  they  speak  realistically 
in  a  world  where  one  system  or  the  other 
is  bound  to  prevail  because  the  Commu- 
nist definition  of  peace  presupposes  the 
liquidation  of  all  non-Communist  na- 
tions. If  these  young  people  do  not  un- 
derstand why  we  should  bolster  the 
economy  of  Communist  nations,  then  I 
confess  I  share  their  questioning. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  criticism 
we  should  express  pride  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  world  situation  and 
patriotism  demonstrated  by  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom. 


FREEDOM  ACADEMY  PLAN 
BACKED 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  edition  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  contained  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  entitled  "Freedom 
Academy  Plan  Backed."    As  the  sponsor 
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of  the  bill  which  is  now  awaiting  a  rule 
I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  statements.  He  has  captured 
the  essence  of  the  proposal  in  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  description  of  some  of 
the  history  and  by  citing  some  of  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  9713 
is  a  bill  which  deals  with  national  se- 
curity and  the  cold  war.  It  deserves  the 
attention  and  the  i;erious  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  the  Congress  and 
hope  it  will  be  studied  and  reflected  upon 
by  each  Member. 


NEIL   MacNEIL  on   CONGRESS    AND 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  COMMUNITY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Neil  MacNeil.  congressional  correspond- 
ent for  Time  magazine,  has  made  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  and  compelling 
statements  I  have  seen  on  Congress  and 
its  image  in  American  society.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity American  Assembly  at  Airlie 
House.  Warrenton.  Va..  on  May  14.  I 
include  it  at  this  point  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  study  it — and  I  am 
taking  steps  to  see  that  it  is  circulated 
widely  in  the  intellectual  community: 
Congress  and  the  Intellectual  Community 

The  theme  of  this  conference.  "Congress 
and  America's  Future,"  carries  the  Implicit 
suggestion,  in  today's  context,  that  the  rad- 
ically new  world  aborning  requires  basic  al- 
terations In  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.  We  live,  obviously,  at  a  time 
of  convulsive  economic  and  social  change. 
We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  an  age  of  tech- 
nological miracles,  beggaring  the  Imagina- 
tion, that  will  transform  life  on  this  planet 
and  bridge  the  far  reaches  of  space.  Con- 
fronted with  this  revolutionary  prospect, 
concerned  and  anxious  citizens  question 
whether  the  American  Congress,  constructed 
by  a  primitive  society  in  the  18th  century, 
can  serve  as  an  effective  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment today  and  in  the  future. 

This  conference,  reflecting  that  anxious 
concern,  has  met  to  appraise  Congress  as  a 
political  Institution,  to  weigh  and  consider 
Its  assets  and  liabilities,  and  to  propose.  If 
possible,  ways  and  means  for  Congress  better 
to  meet  the  immense  complexities  of  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  I  don't  propose  here  to 
offer  a  new  assessment  of  Congress  to  compile 
another  catalog  of  Its  sins  and  virtues,  or  to 
try  to  devise  a  better  parliamentary  struc- 
ture. Rather  I  want  to  speak  of  <i  more 
fundamental  problem,  and  that  Is  the  double 
task  of  making  a  valid  assessment  and  of 
proposing  changes  that  Congress  can  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt. 

No  matter  how  telling  a  critique  of  Con- 
gress this  conference  makes,  no  matter  how 
rational  and  reasonable  the  proposals  It  sug- 
gests, the  all-important  fact  Is  that  Congress 

traditionally  has  resisted  all  outside  Interfer- 
ence with  Its  formal  processes.  By  consti- 
tutional grant,  the  House  and  Senate  hold 

the  exclusive  power  to  determine  their  own 

rules.     But  It  is  not  alone  this  constitutional 

prerogative  that  prompts  Congress  to  Ignore 

proposals  for  Institutional  change  from  out- 


side Its  halls.     A  far  more  personal  reason 
lies  at  the  core  of  Its  resistance. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  Congress  does 
not  know  or  does  not  care  what  the  people 
of  this  country  think  of  It,  and  that  this 
congressional  Indifference  has  created  a  dan- 
gerous schism  between  Congress  and  the 
public.  I  disagree  with  that  analysis.  It 
was  offered  by  a  critic  who  regarded  Congress 
as  "outrageously  unrepresentative"  and  out 
of  touch  with  the  American  people.  Con- 
gress cares  deeply  what  the  public  thinks 
of  It  and  of  all  other  things.  But  almost 
every  Member  of  Congress — four  out  of  every 
five — has  been  elected  and  reelected  and  re- 
elected again  by  a  wide  margin  of  his  people. 
It  is  difficult  to  persuade  such  a  man  that 
he  does  not  reflect  his  constituents  or  that 
they  disapprove  of  him  or  the  place  they 
send  him  to. 

There  is,  however,  a  dangerous  schism 
In  Congress'  relations  with  the  outside 
world.  It  is  the  yawning  chasm  that  sepa- 
rates Congress  and  the  Intellectual  commu- 
nity. There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
separation,  and  I  wish  to  discuss  them  in 
some  detail,  but  this  estrangement  between 
Congress  and  the  Intellectual  community  Is 
the  primary  cause  that  prompts  Congress  to 
reject  out  of  hand  almost  any  Intended  help 
from  outsiders. 

Congress,  institutionally,  feels  toward  Its 
critics  in  the  intellectual  community  much 
the  way  the  catfish  felt  toward  the  fisher- 
man. "Hold  still,  catfish,"  the  fisherman 
said.     "I  only  want  to  gut  you." 

In  our  time,  the  Intellectual  community 
seems  to  want  to  denigrate  Congress  at  every 
turn.  If  it  Is  not  a  rubberstamp  Congress 
It  is  a  do-nothing  Congress.  Most  of  the 
reforms  proposed  by  outsiders  reveal  an  emo- 
tional commitment  to  the  President  and  his 
legislative  program.  At  times,  this  commit- 
ment almost  amounts  to  a  sense  of  presi- 
dential infallibility.  Many  congressional 
critics  tend  to  regard  struggles  over  legisla- 
tion in  piu-ely  moral  terms,  rather  than  as 
power  struggles  between  competing  political 
philosophies.'  Like  bullet-vote  voters,  they 
tend  to  praise  or  damn  Congress,  depending 
on  whether  Congress  passed  or  rejected  their 
favored  bills.  In  at  least  some  Instances, 
they  are  confused  about  the  realities  of  con- 
gressional life,  and.  thus.  In  their  proposed 
reforms,  they  strike  at  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease they  diagnose  and  not  the  disease  Itself. 
An  example  of  this  Is  the  continuing  contro- 
versy over  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  valid  cause 
for  reacting  with  suspicion  to  much  of  the 
Intellectual  community,  for  a  latent  hostility 
toward  Congress  permeates  the  thinking  of 
many  leaders  of  public  opinion  outside  Con- 
gress. It  Is  evident  In  the  books  of  political 
scientists,  In  newspaper  e<lltorlals,  and  even 
In  the  witticisms  of  our  humorists.  It  Is 
most  evident  of  all  In  many  of  the  reforms 
of  Congress  that  are  suggested.  Too  often, 
proposed  reforms  smack  of  an  obvlovis  Intent 
to  reduce  Congress  from  Its  status  as  a  sep- 
arate and  Independent  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Members  of  Congress, 
whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  liberals 
or  conservatives,  are  jealous  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  Congress,  and  they  fight  tenaciously 
to  maintain  them. 

This  dichotomy  between  Congress  and  the 
Intellectual  conununlty  Is  no  new  thing.  It 
has  existed  for  decades.  In  1925,  Nicholas 
Longworth,  of  Ohio,  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  referred  to  this  long- 
standing animosity  toward  Congress  In  his 
years  of  service.  "During  the  whole  of  that 
time,"  Longworth  said,  "we  have  been 
attacked,  denounced,  despised,  hunted,  har- 
ried, blamed,  looked  down  upon,  excoriated 
and  flayed."  And  then  he  added,  signifi- 
cantly: "I  refuse  to  take  It  personally." 

Longworth's  refusal  to  take  the  criticism 
personally  was  not  mere  Intransigence.  It 
was  the  reaction  of  a  man  who  felt  keenly 


that  the  criticism  was  not  warranted,  that 
the  assessment  of  Congress  on  which  the 
criticism  was  based  was  not  valid.  His  words 
summarized  the  feelings  of  Congressmen 
since  time  out  of  mind,  and  they  summarize 
the  feelings  of  Congressmen  now. 

Members  of  Congress,  as  a  whole,  normally 
do  not  listen  to  the  political  scientists,  and 
the  political  scientists  do  not  listen  to  the 
politicians  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  has  pro- 
duced the  long  estrangement  between  Con- 
gress and  the  intellectual  community.  Its 
roots  He  In  a  fundamental  disagreement  on 
just  what  Congress  Is  and  Is  not.  The  politi- 
cal scientist's  understanding  and  description 
of  Congress  often  are  Incomprehensible  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  theirs  are  fre- 
quently Incomprehensible  to  the  political 
scientist.  The  mutual  enmity,  borne  of  this 
disagreement,  has  prevented  a  meaningful 
dialog  between  the  two.  The  resulting  ani- 
mosity and  recrimination  has  made  It  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  stand  between  them  as 
referee  or  as  friend  of  the  court,  for  he  faces 
assault  on  one  side  as  an  apologist  for  in- 
competence and  on  the  other  for  moralistic 
sophistry. 

The  hostility  Is  at  every  hand.  In  speeches 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  news- 
paper editorials  and  the  books  of  political 
scientists.  Take  the  American  Assembly's 
current  volume.  "The  Congress  and  Amer- 
ica's Future,"  on  which  this  conference  is 
based.  In  his  Introduction.  David  Truman 
has  described  with  aptness  the  image  of  tlie 
typical  Congressman  as  seen  by  the  intel- 
lectual community.  "The  cartoon  symbol." 
Professor  Truman  wrote,  "of  the  bewhiskered. 
frock-coated,  and  bungling  old  man.  famil- 
iar to  all  newspaper  readers,  effectively  illus- 
trates a  persistent  stereotype."  But  Tru- 
man's description  has  a  greater  application 
than  he  intended,  for  It  will  serve  as  well  for 
the  Congressman's  Image  of  the  typical  po- 
litical scientist:  A  bewhiskered,  frock-coated, 
bungling  old  man. 

The  Congressman  repays  the  Intellectual 
In  kind  for  his  hostility.  It's  a  natural  re- 
sponse. If  the  Intellectual  regards  the  word 
"politician"  as  an  epithet,  the  typical  Con- 
gressman equates  the  professor  with  the 
pedant.  If  there  Is  Justice  In  both  views,  at 
least  In  some  cases,  the  effect  Is  to  Impede 
any  real  communication  between  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  academic  world.  And  this,  In  turn, 
has  created  that  dangerous  chasm  between 
Congress  and  the  Intellectual  community. 
In  plain  terms,  they  do  not  understand  each 
other,  and  too  frequently  they  do  not  bother 
to  try  to  understand  each  other. 

The  loss  Is  the  Nation's  loss,  for  Congress 
needs  help  In  meeting  the  challenges  of  to- 
day and  the  promise  of  America's  future. 
Congress  needs  the  help  of  the  academic 
world:  The  Imagination,  the  skill,  and  the 
talents  of  men  and  women  who  can  help 
Congress  fathom  the  depths  of  Its  Institu- 
tional needs,  and  then  bring  forward  viable 
remedies  to  meet  them. 

Parliamentary  practice,  like  law.  Is  based 
not  on  logic,  but  on  experience.  It  Is  prag- 
matic, rather  than  scholastic.  It  Is  senti- 
mental, rather  than  scientific.  Without  an 
understanding  of  the  Inwardness  of  the  con- 
gressional experience,  the  psychology  of  the 
congressional  mind,  the  student  seeking 
meaning  of  Congress  and  Its  ways  Is  lost. 
He  cannot  produce  that  understanding  by 
logic. 

Out  of  Its  traditions  come  the  Instincts  oi 
Congress  toward  Itself,  the  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  and  the  outside  world.  It 
operates  on  a  Uve-and-let-llve  philosophy 
that  Is  not  merely  a  vulgar  and  amoral  in- 
difference to  ethical  considerations.  Involved 
here  Is  a  tolerance  toward  opposing  views,  a 
willingness  to  let  those  other  views  be  voiced 
and  voted,  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  disagreement,  which  Is  the  heart  of 
a  free  society.  If  Congress  tolerates  the 
mountebanks  and  demagogs  in  Its  ranks,  on 


the  grounds  that  they  too  were  elected,  It  re- 
spects only  Its  men  of  character.  Industry, 
ability,  and  sincerity. 

The  Members  of  Congress  share  a  sense.  If 
not  the  same  sense  or  to  the  same  Intensity 
as  the  academic  world,  that  Congress  must 
change  now,  as  It  has  always  changed,  to 
meet  new  conditions  and  new  tasks.  It  Is 
this  sense  that  prompted  Congress  this  year 
to  order  unanimously  a  new  study  of  Its 
procedures  and  organization.  The  formal 
hearings  for  this  congressional  reappraisal 
began  this  week.  But  It  Is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  academic  world  to  contribute  to  this 
change,  so  long  as  political  scientists  think 
of  Congress  as  a  loathesome  thing  and  Con- 
gressmen regard  professors  as  merely  mis- 
Informed  cranks.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
to  build  bridges  across  the  chasm  that  sepa- 
rates Congress  and  the  Intellectual  commu- 
nity and  to  develop,  eventually,  a  working 
partnership  between  them. 

In  this  estrangement,  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment exonerate  Congress  from  Its  share  of 
the  blame.  Frequently,  the  Members  of 
Congres.s  have  been,  and  are,  guilty  of  a  self- 
serving  complacency  about  Congress  and  the 
rules  and  practices  of  Congress.  They  have 
been  guilty,  as  charged,  of  entrenched  paro- 
chialism and  root-hog-or-die  attitude  toward 
projects  for  their  districts  and  States.  Too 
often,  they  have  been  guilty  of  what  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT  once  called  "the  swinish  blight  of 
anti-intellectuallsm."  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress, many  of  them,  bear  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  the  ill  repute  of  Congress  In  the 
intellectual  community. 

But  a  large  share  of  the  blame  falls  also 
on  the  academic  community,  and  on  none 
more  Importantly  than  the  political 
scientists,  those  most  responsible  to  interpret 
for  us  all  the  meaning  and  substance  of  Con- 
gress. In  large  part.  I  suggest,  the  political 
scientists  are  to  blame  for  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Congressman's  understanding  of 
Congress  and  that  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity. Here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  essential 
fault  lies  in  the  method  of  many  political 
scientists  In  their  examination  of  Congress, 
and  method  Is  all  Important  to  Intellectual 
discipline  and  validity. 

From  the  beginning,  many  political 
scientists  have  approached  the  study  of  Con- 
gress with  techniques  strikingly  at  variance 
with  those  of  other  academic  disciplines.  I 
h.-vve  already  suggested  that  this  approach 
has  been  ethical  and  moralistic,  rather  than 
scientific.  Too  many  political  scientists  have 
not  learned  what  Lord  Acton  called  "the  les- 
son of  Intellectual  detachment."  Often  they 
have  seemed  more  Intent  on  reciting  the 
litany  of  reform  than  In  describing  the  place 
with  precision  and  understanding.  They 
have  seemed  more  anxious  to  devise  new  ways 
to  alter  Congress  than  to  learn  how  It  truly 
functions.  Too  many  have  not  followed  the 
dictum  of  Thomas  Huxley  a  century  ago: 
"Sit  down  before  fact  as  a  little  child,  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  every  preconceived 
notion  •   •   •  or  you  shall  learn  nothing. 

Every  discipline  has  its  methods.  Its  tech- 
niques grown  of  usage,  to  acquire  intelli- 
gence and  to  make  judgments  from  that  Inr 
telligence.  In  Shakespeare's  play,  "King 
Henry  V,"  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  a  messenger  reports  to  the  Lord 
High  Constable  of  France  that  the  English 
Army  Is  camped  within  1,500  paces  of  his 
tents.  The  Constable  of  France  has  but  one 
question:  "Who  has  measured  the  ground?" 
It's  a  pertinent  question  for  the  mlltlary 
tactician,  or  the  historian  or  the  political 
scientist.  In  rough  terms.  I  would  like  to 
sketch  briefly  the  differences  I  have  found 
in  the  methods  of  many  American  political 
scientists  and  those  of  American  histori- 
ography, the  discipline  In  which  I  was 
trained. 

The  American  historian  reflects  a  tradition 
running  back  to  Francis  Parkman.  whose 
great  history  Is  right  now  being  republished. 


As  a  young  man  In  the  1840's.  Parkman  began 
to  prepare  himself  to  write  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  England  and  France  for  the 
North  American  continent.  A  Protestant,  he 
went  to  Rome  to  study  the  Catholic  faith 
and  ritual.  He  lived  with  the  Indians  not 
only  the  broken  tribes  of  the  East,  but  the 
wild  savages  of  the  Great  West.  He  examined 
the  fort  at  Tlconderoga,  and  he  traced 
Montcalm's  battle  lines.  He  visited  and  ex- 
plored all  the  places  on  the  continent  that 
were  a  part  of  his  history.  He  measured  the 
ground. 

Parkman  spared  nothing,  least  of  all  him- 
self, that  he  might  know  his  subject  totally. 
He  would  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  book 
learning,  although  here  too  he  exhausted  all 
known  sources  of  Information  that  might 
help  Illuminate  his  theme.  He  would  not, 
however,  be  satisfied  with  secondhand  ac- 
counts. "It  is  evident,"  Parkman  once 
wrote,  "that  other  study  than  that  of  the 
closet  is  Indlspenslble." 

Parkman  wrote  a  history,  nine  volvunes 
long,  that  remains  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  American  letters  and  scholarship. 
His  books  still  ring  with  the  authenticity  of 
a  writer  who  steeped  himself  In  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  time  he  described.  His  books 
still  shout  with  the  excitement  of  that  vivid 
time  and  the  robust  men — French,  English, 
and  Indian — who  shaped  It.  Parkman  thus 
set  the  tradition  of  American  historians. 
Out  of  that  Parkman  heritage,  American  his- 
torians scorn  the  merely  popular  and  super- 
ficial. At  the  same  time,  they  view  with 
contempt  the  pretensions  of  the  pale  anti- 
quarian who  has  never  left  his  library.  They 
revere  the  scholar  whose  sympathies,  as 
Henry  Osborne  Taylor  once  wrote,  quiver  to 
understand  and  feel  as  the  men  and  women 
before  him. 

How  different  Is  the  tradition  of  American 
political  scientists — at  least  those  committed 
to  the  study  of  Congress.  The  hero  of  this 
tradition  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  Wilson,  as  a 
young  man,  wrote  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment." the  first  and  still  most  Influential 
academic  book  in  the  field.  This  book  has 
run  through  many  editions  and  remains  to- 
day. 80  years  after  first  publication,  a 
valued  volume  on  the  shelves  of  political  sci- 
entists and  a  required  text  on  the  reading 
lists  of  their  students. 

Professor  Wilson  wrote  his  book  on  Con- 
gress while  serving  on  the  faculty  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore,  scarcely  an 
hour's  trip  even  then  from  Washington.  Yet 
during  the  years  he  spent  preparing  to  write 
his  book,  Wilson  never  visited  Congress.  It 
was  not  mere  laziness  that  prevented  Wilson 
from  Inspecting  the  Capitol,  studying  the 
congressional  procedures  at  firsthand,  and 
talking  with  Its  Members.  His  biographer 
and  friend,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  assures  us 
that  Wilson  actually  believed  to  do  so  would 
harm  his  comprehension  of  Congress.  Wil- 
son believed  he  could  better  understand  the 
real  business  of  Congress  by  a  close  study  of 
the  appropriate  documents.  It  appears  al- 
most as  though  he  feared  contamination  of 
his  mind  by  exposure  to  Congress  and  its 
Members. 

Wilson's  book  shows  the  price  he  paid  for 
not  seeing  Congress  for  himself.  He  was 
not  familiar  with  Congress  and  Its  ways.  For 
example,  he  all  but  Ignores  the  Congressmen 
themselves.  He  mentions  only  one  who  was 
serving  In  his  time.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  him  only  In  passing.  He  was 
long  on  generalizations  about  Congress, 
short  on  specifics  and  demonstrations,  and 
he  misread  Congress  in  fundamental  ways. 

We  all  know  how  his  oft-quoted  aphorism 
that  the  House  meets  formally  only  to  ratify 
the  decisions  of  its  committees.  In  a  nar- 
row sense,  that  was  and  Is  true,  but  Wilson 
did  not  comprehend  the  skills  then  and  now 
required  In  committee  to  so  draft  a  contro- 
versial bill  that  the  House  or  Senate  would 
approve  It.     Wilson  could  dismiss  "logroll- 


ing" as  mere  parochial  politics — but  Its  leg- 
islative purpose  was  to  pass  the  bill. 

Wilson  longed  to  reshape  Congres6  to  the 
model  of  the  British  Parliament,  about  which 
he  had  read.  He  was  appalled  at  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  central  direction  In  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  Had  he  visited  Congress,  he 
would  have  seen  that  even  then  Congress 
had  moved  in  precisely  the  direction  he  ad- 
vocated. The  Senate  was  in  the  thrall  of 
a  triumvirate.  Speakers  Blaine,  Randall,  and 
Carlysle.  in  turn,  had  already  Invoked  strict 
discipline  through  the  party  caucus,  that 
they  controlled  committees  through  their 
"cabinets,"  the  committee  chairmen  they  ap- 
pointed, and  that  they  were  developing  the 
House  Rules  Committee  as  an  Instrument  of 
dictatorial  power.  Wilson  could  not  have 
guessed  that  the  uncontrollable  body  he 
thought  the  House  to  be  would  become  In 
only  5  years  the  creature  of  the  Speaker 
called  the  czar  of  the  House,  Tom  Reed,  of 
Maine. 

Professor  Wilson,  writing  in  the  1880's,  de- 
scribed a  Congress  that  more  nearly  resem- 
bled the  Congress  of  the  1850's.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Civil  War,  Congress  had  under- 
gone enormous  change,  but  Wilson  did  not 
know  It.  He  did  not  understand  the  Inner 
life  of  the  Congress  when  he  wrote,  and  a 
case  can  be  made  that  he  never  really  learned 
Its  wellsprlngs  of  power  and  Infiuence.  Had 
he  understood  the  pressure  points  of  Con- 
gress, It  can  be  argued,  he  mi^ht  not  have 
suffered  as  President  his  greatest  legislative 
catastrophe:  defeat  by  the  Senate  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  Lyndon  Johnson  as  President  would 
have  been  defeated  on  such  a  measure. 

I  spend  so  much  time  on  Woodrow  Wilson 
because  his  views  have  permeated  the 
thought  and  writings  of  political  scientists 
ever  since.  His  method,  I  submit,  was  faulty 
at  its  core  and  it  prompted  the  errors  In  his 
appraisals  and  judgments.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  human  equation  so  paramount  In 
congressional  action  and  inaction.  "Om  Con- 
gress." as  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith  has  well  said, 
"Is  a.  very  human  institution,  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  American  culture."  Wilson  had  no 
sense  of  what  Sam  Rayburn  used  to  call 
"those  rolling  waves  of  sentiment"  that  dic- 
tate congressional  decisions. 

Wilson  left  a  legacy  that  taught  genera- 
tions of  political  scientists  that  they  need  not 
examine  the  congressional  premises  for  them- 
selves, that  they  need  not  consult  with  Its 
members,  and  that,  all  the  same,  they  were 
equipped  to  correct  Its  flaws.     It  has  led  to 
the  concept  In  the  Intellectual  community 
that  Congress  Is  something  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  country:    more  parochial,  more 
Isolationist,   more  conservative,  less  Intelli- 
gent than  the  mass  of  the  American  people. 
I  still  remember,  to  cite  only  one  experi- 
ence from  my  own  researches  on  Congress, 
the  excitement  of  finding,  after  much  search- 
ing, a  copy  of  Ch'ang-wei  Ch'lu's  "The  Speak- 
er  of    the   House   of   Rep-esentatlves    Since 
1896."    It's  a  rare  book,  difficult  to  come  by, 
and  in  my  terms  It  was  a  critical  study,  for  It 
was  published  in  1928,  3  years  after  Nicholas 
Longworth  had  restored  the  speakership  to 
much  of  Its  ancient  power.     But  the  book 
was  a  total  disappointanent.    The  author  ob- 
viously had  written  his  book  from  afar  off. 
Tliere  was  no  explanation  of  Longworth's  his- 
toric act,  because  the  author  did  not  know 
that  It  had  happened. 

In  our  time,  I  take  James  McGregor  Burns 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  academic  critics  of 
Congress.  Some  years  ago.  Professor  Burns 
wrote  a  book  he  titled  "Congress  on  Trial." 
Since  then.  Burns  has  brought  in  the  ver- 
dict and  sentenced  Congress  to  extinction 
In  his  latest  book,  "Deadlock  of  Democracy, 
Four-Party  Politics  in  America."  His  thesis. 
In  sum.  Is  that  the  American  Government 
has  been  deadlocked  from  the  first  by  the 
Madlsonlan.  congressional  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  that  this  deadlock  should 
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be  broken  now  In  favor  of  what  he  calls 
the  Jeffersonlan  system  of  strong  presiden- 
tial leadership.  This  Is  not  the  place  to 
list  £ill  the  mistakes  and  misunderstandings 
In  Professor  Burns'  analysis.  He  confused 
Jefferson  for  Jackson  as  inaugurating  the 
strong  Presidency.  He  mistook  Madison  for 
Hamilton  as  Jefferson's  enemy  in  political 
theory  and  practice.  He  Ignored  Jefferson's 
unique  contributions  strengthening  Con- 
gress In  such  key  areas  as  appropriations. 
He  forgot  that  Jefferson  wrote,  not  a  guide 
for  presidential  leadership,  but  a  "Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice"  that  still  influ- 
ences the  proceedings  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  appraising  Congress,  Burns  constructed, 
by  logic,  a  theory  of  four-party  politics  that 
has  no  reality  in  congressional  experience. 
Out  of  the  Wilson  heritage.  Burns  stands 
emotionally  committed  to  an  all-dominant 
President,  and  he  proposes  to  effect  this  by 
dismantling  Congress.  His  book  indicates 
that  he  decided  what  he  wanted  to  do  first — 
end  the  federal  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— and  then  devised  a  theory  of  presi- 
dential and  congressional  politics  to  justify 
his  goal.  But  not  even  Burns  suggests  the 
ultimate  humiliation  of  Congress.  Prof. 
Samuel  Huntington,  of  Harvard,  has  proposed 
In  the  American  Assembly's  "Congress  and 
America's  Future"  that  Congress  be  stripped 
of  its  legislative  powers  and  that  its  Mem- 
bers be  put  to  work  exclusively  on  what 
Huntington  believes  they  are  best  fit  to  do: 
running  errands  for  their  constituents. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  this  failure  to 
understand  Intimately  the  inner  life  and 
workings  of  Congress?  It  is,  the  hostil- 
ity between  Congress  and  the  Intellectual 
community  that  prevents  a  meaningful 
dialog  between  them.  It  is,  second,  the 
common  confusion  of  form  for  substance 
in  congressional  theory  and  practice.  No 
better  example  currently  Is  the  easy  equa- 
tion of  the  House  Rules  Committee  with 
the  Senate's  filibuster,  the  assumption  that 
the  House  and  Senate  have  parallel  proce- 
dural illnesses  that  can  be  similarly  cured. 
In  reality,  the  two  Chambers  are  almost  the 
Inversions  of  each  other:  one  committed 
under  Its  rules  to  precipitous  action,  the 
other  committed  to  dally  and  delay.  Yet, 
by  an  irony  of  modern  politics  and  the 
makeup  of  Its  membership,  the  Chamber 
prone  to  swift  action,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  been  In  recent  years  the 
major  block  to  legislation.  It  takes  more 
than  logic  to  explain  why  the  Senate,  rather 
than  the  House,  has  not  been  the  chief  ob- 
struction   to    economic,    welfare    legislation. 

The  last  Congress,  the  88th.  offers  a  good 
example  of  the  hazards  of  assessing  Congress 
without  adeqxiate  on-the-spot  observation. 
In  1963.  that  Congress  all  but  collapsed  in  a 
confused  morass  of  frustration  and  inaction. 
Never  In  recent  years  has  Congress  seemed 
so  faltering  and  so  chaotic — so  deadlocked. 
Before  the  year  was  out.  this  aimless  88th 
Congress  was  denounced  as  the  worst  do- 
nothing  Congress  In  memory.  For  the  intel- 
lectxial  community,  the  political  scientists 
and  editorial  writers,  the  reason  was  obvi- 
ous: Congress  was  shackled  by  archaic  rules 
that  had  to  be  reformed. 

Yet  a  year  later,  this  dismal  picture  had 
totally  changed.  In  1964.  the  88th  Congress 
completed  one  of  the  most  productive  legis- 
lative sessions  In  history.  Scores  of  major 
bills  had  been  passed,  and  the  Intellectual 
community,  somewhat  reluctantly,  was  ap- 
plauding. What  had  happened?  Surely  the 
archaic  rules  of  1963  had  not  been  mysteri- 
ously transfigured  In  those  12  months. 

Pure  logic  was  not  the  tool  to  explain  the 
strange  and  startling  2 -year  career  of  the 
88th  Congress.  The  rules  were  not  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Inaction  of  1963  or  the 
action  of  1964.  The  change  was  caused  by  a 
major  shift  In  the  congressional  consensiis. 


By  the  end  of  1962,  President  Kennedy  had 
won  over  to  his  legislative  program  many  of 
the  southern  Democrats;  their  votes  ac- 
counted for  his  success  that  year.  Before  his 
1963  legislative  program  could  begin  to  move, 
however,  Negro  demonstrations  broke  out  In 
the  South,  Kennedy  was  forced  to  propose 
the  sweeping  civil  rights  bill  he  so  long  de- 
layed, and  the  southern  Democrats  began  to 
desert  the  Kennedy  program.  The  shift  was 
enough  to  block  or  stall  many  of  the  Ken- 
nedy bills.  Kennedy's  assassination  in  No- 
vember 1963  shocked  Congress  as  much  as 
the  Nation,  and  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  the  Kennedy  program  changed. 
Moreover,  the  new  President  was  a  south- 
erner: the  southern  Democrats  In  Congress 
began  to  return  to  the  party  fold.  The  end 
result  was  the  dramatic  legislative  record  of 
1964. 

I  dont  mean  to  suggest,  in  what  I  have 
said,  that  all  political  scientists,  or  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Intellectual  community,  have 
been  Instinctively  hostile  and  uninformed 
about  Congress.  Far  from  It.  As  early  as 
1896.  M,  P.  Follett  wrote  a  distinguished 
study  of  the  House  speakership,  and  many 
others  over  the  years  have  made  similar  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  public  under- 
standing. I  do  suggest,  however,  that  most 
members  of  the  Intellectual  community  have 
followed  In  the  tradition  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, and  that  their  Influence  today  Is  over- 
whelming. A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  an 
incisive  understanding  of  the  inner  workings 
of  Congress,  built  of  long  and  Intimate  fa- 
miliarity, some  time  ago  published  a  book  on 
Congress.  In  It,  he  gave  his  assessment  of 
the  ailments  of  Congress  and  proposed  how 
they  could  be  cured.  But  beyond  his  own 
Judgments,  he  Included  many  familiar  re- 
forms I  knew  he  did  not  regard  as  either 
valid  or  effective.  He  explained  privately 
that  these  were,  In  his  words,  "bones  for  the 
academics."  He  hoped  by  Including  them 
that  he  could  win  allies  for  his  own  proposals 
from  the  Intellectual  community. 

But  If  the  Wilson  view  remains  preponder- 
ant, it  is  now  under  challenge.  Today  there 
Is  a  group  of  political  scientists  who  regard 
themselves  as  "Young  Turks"  battling  the 
"Old  Guard."  They  are  challenging  the 
method  of  their  elders  and  the  conclusions 
produced  by  that  method.  Their  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  is  that  they  fre- 
quent the  committee  rooms,  the  lobbies,  and 
the  corridors  of  Congress.  They  have  laid 
siege  to  the  Congressman  to  have  them  ex- 
plain their  actions  and  their  motives.  Many 
of  these  young  political  scientists  came  first 
to  Congress  as  research  fellows  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  or  as  congressional  fellows  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
They  have  spread  out  through  the  academic 
community,  taking  posts  on  college  faculties, 
and  bringing  a  new  realism  to  their  teaching. 
And  they  are  publishing  their  findings.  I 
refer  to  such  men  as  Richard  Penno,  Jr.,  of 
the  University  of  Rochester.  Charles  Clapp  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  Robert  Peabody  of 
Johns  Hopkins.  Nelson  Polsby  of  Wesleyan. 
and  James  Robinson  of  Northwestern.  They 
are  helping  to  bridge  that  chasm  between 
Congress  and  the  academic  conununlty,  and 
so  are  many  college  faculties  that  now  are 
taking  a  new  Interest  in  Congress.  They  are 
sending  their  students  and  teachers  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  expecting  them  to  do  more  than 
look  at  the  statues  and  paintings.  They  are 
Inviting  Members  of  Congress  to  their  cam- 
puses. 

Not  all  of  this  reflects  a  new  commitment 
among  the  p>olltlcal  science  faculties.  In  this 
current  semester,  for  example.  American  Uni- 
versity Inaugurated  a  new  course :  The  Senate 
Institution.  The  principal  lecturers  have 
been  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This,  ob- 
viously, Is  a  singular  and  Imaginative  Idea, 
transparently  working  to  reconcile  the  prac- 
ticing politician  and  the  political  sclentlata. 


But  the  covirse  did  not  originate  with  the 
political  science  faculty  at  American  Univer- 
sity. On  the  contrary,  its  members  fought 
bitterly  to  block  the  intrusion  on  their  cam- 
pus of  these  lecturing  Senators.  The  course 
was  begun  only  because  the  university's  chief* 
administrative  oflflcers  insisted  it  was  a  worthy 
experiment. 

My  purpose  has  been  to  argue  for  an  end 
to  the  jingoism  about  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  chasm,  and  to  urge  the  academic  com- 
munity to  give  more  Immediate  attention  to 
the  realities  of  our  legislative  system.  Con- 
gress Is  not  as  bad  as  many  of  Its  formal 
critics  claim,  nor  is  It  as  good  as  many  Con- 
gressmen believe.  It  has  great  strengths  and 
great  weaknesses,  and  only  by  recognizing 
both  can  a  rational  understanding  of  Con- 
gress be  achieved.  Much  basic  work  of  a 
purely  descriptive  character  remains  to  be 
done,  although  the  young  Turks  are  begin- 
ning to  examine  closely  some  of  the  neglected 
aspects  of  congressional  life.  Needing  atten- 
tion are  such  major  subjects  as  the  modern 
role  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  lobbyists  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, the  realities  of  the  seniority  system,  and 
the  dual  functions  of  the  party  floor  leaders. 
With  sensitive  and  accurate  descriptions  and 
appraisals  of  such  areas  of  congressional  life, 
we  can  all  be  better  able  to  deal  with  Con- 
gress today  and  In  the  future. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  the  intellectual  community 
hold  views  of  Congress  that  are  at  least  rec- 
ognizable to  each  other.  Here  the  political 
scientists  hold  a  unique  responsibility,  and 
the  only  valid  method  to  fulfill  It  must  in- 
clude on-the-spot  Inspection.  They  must 
come  to  Congress,  as  the  young  Turks  are 
now  doing,  and  measure  the  ground. 

Out  of  such  an  approach,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  working  partnership  between  Congress 
and  the  Intellectual  community  will  emerge. 
Each  side,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  start  listening 
to  the  other.  It  will  never  be  a  job  done,  for 
the  problems  will  change  as  the  times  change. 
There  will  never  be  perfect  agreement 
within  or  without  Congress  on  Just  what  the 
problems  are,  or  how  best  to  meet  them.  But 
a  working  partnership  between  Congress  and 
the  Intellectual  community — with  the  con- 
tinuing dialog  it  Implies — will  help  both  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  America's  future. 


THE  COAST  GUARD  IS  175  YEARS 
OLD 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CXDNTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  can  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  saying:  "You  have  to  go 
out  but  you  don't  have  to  come  back." 
This  famous  slogan  truly  marks  the  cour- 
age and  devotion  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Yesterday,  August  4,  was  the  birthday 
of  this  fine  organization :  175  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  the  mariners  of  our  coun- 
try in  both  war  and  peace. 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  175  years  ago 
founded  the  Revenue  Marine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  smuggling  into  the  in- 
fant United  States.  Ever  since  then  the 
guardians  of  our  waters  have  been  in 
continuous  service  to  our  country.    Prom 


its  inception  with  a  fleet  of  10  cutters  and 
100  men.  the  Coast  Guard  grew  to  its 
present  strength  of  over  32,000  officers 
and  men.  Prom  patrolling  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  the  mission  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  expanded  to  include 
duty  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Ant- 
arctic. 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  as  the 
Coast  Guard  was  known  prior  to  1915 
when  it  received  its  present  name,  has 
always  been  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  time  of  war.  During 
peacetime,  it  has  operated  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and,  at  the 
direction  of  the  President,  in  time  of 
emergency,  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
mission  of  the  Navy, 

Search  and  rescue,  law  enforcement, 
maintenance  of  aids  to  marine  navi- 
gation, ice  patrol,  and  oceanography  are 
the  main  services  which  the  Coast  Guard 
perfoi-ms  for  the  public  as  even  the  most 
"landlubberish"  of  people  surely  know. 

However,  there  are  some  tasks  which 
the  Coast  Guard  undertakes,  which  the 
public  is  not  so  familiar  with.  Auto- 
matic Merchant  Vessel  Reporting  Sys- 
tem is  one  such  service.  AMVER,  as  it 
is  abbreviated,  is  a  cooperative  venture 
that  the  Coast  Guard  runs  in  coopera- 
tion with  merchant  vessels  all  over  the 
world.  Its  function  is  the  tracking  and 
storing  of  the  positions  of  shipping 
around  the  world  so  that  if  an  SOS  is 
received,  computers  can  immediately  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  nearest  ships 
for  rescue  purposes.  International  Civil 
A\  iation  Organization  for  the  protection 
of  aviators  is  another  service  they  pro- 
vide. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  also  has  an  out- 
standing record  in  all  the  major  wars 
that  have  been  fought  since  its  founding. 
During  the  Pirst  World  War  the  Coast 
Guard  had  more  casualties  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  in  uniform  than 
any  other  service.  During  the  Second 
World  War  the  Coast  Guard  sank  12  Ger- 
man submarines  and  rescued  over  4,000 
lives.  Some  1.000  alone  were  taken  from 
the  waters  off  the  Normandy  beaches  on 
D-day.  The  Coast  Guard  also  continued 
its  fine  service  during  World  War  II  by 
piloting  most  of  the  landing  craft  in  the 
invasions  around  the  world. 

Today  in  Vietnam  the  Coast  Guard 
is  continuing  its  fine  tradition  by  pa- 
trolling the  coast  of  Vietnam,  fulfilling 
much  the  same  function  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  in  mind  when  he  created 
this  fine  service. 

Despite  its  fine  military  record  the 
Coast  Guard  is  best  remembered  by 
those  who  today  ply  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  can  always  be  sure 
that  the  strength  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  Coast  Guard  are  always  ready  to 
help  the  sailor  in  distress.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  it  is  most  fitting 
that  we  remember  the  Coast  Guard  on 
its  175th  birthday  for  the  fine  con- 
tinuous service  it  provides  us.  The  mar- 
iner can  always  be  sure  that  the  Costst 
Guard  motto  "Semper  Paratus,"  which 
means  "always  be  ready,"  will  provide 
him  with  a  snug  harbor  and  a  strong 
mooring. 


BECKET  HAS  A  BIRTHDAY 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Con-te] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  Becket  is 
a  familiar  name  to  everyone.    Those  of 
us  who  are  scholars  are  reminded  of  the 
courageous  and  imcompromising  Arch- 
bishop   of    Canterbury    who    quarreled 
with  Henry  II  and  was  stabbed  at  the 
altar  of  his  cathedral  in  1170.    Others 
will  remember  the  excellent  Broadway 
play  based  on  the  life  of  this  important 
churchman,  or  perhaps  the  more  recent 
motion  picture  adapted  from  the  theater 
production.    How    many    of    us    know, 
however,  that  Becket  is  also  the  name  of 
a    beautiful    little    community    in    the 
Berkshire  Mountains,  and  that  this  year 
marks  her  200th  birthday? 

Becket  is  a  small  place — about  800 
residents — and  she  is  tucked  away  in  a 
quiet  valley  between  Springfield  and 
Pittsfield.  Mass.  She  houses  no  large 
industries;  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
farmers  or  small  tradesmen.  There  are 
no  fast  highways,  no  glassy  skyscrapers, 
no  bustling  crowds  in  Becket.  Instead, 
one  finds  peace,  simplicity,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  warmth  and  community  spirit. 
Those  qualities  are  difficult  to  find  in 
America  today.  They  can  be  found  in 
abundance  at  Becket  this  weekend. 

For  this  weekend  will  highlight  the 
celebration  of  Beckefs  200th  birthday. 
On  Sunday,  there  will  be  commemorative 
church  services,  followed  by  a  softball 
game,  and  then  an  old-fashioned  picnic- 
type  supper  climaxed  by  a  few  words 
from  several  fine  guest  speakers.  The 
scenic  Berkshire  hills  should  provide  an 
appropriate  and  beautiful  setting  for  the 
day's  activities,  and  everyone  in  town 
will  contribute  to  making  the  occasion 
a  successful  one. 

The  spirit  to  be  found  at  Becket  this 
weekend,  however,  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  there  ever  since  1740,  when  the  first 
sturdy  pioneers  made  their  way  into  the 
scenic  valley.  Pierce  Indian  attacks 
drove  those  early  settlers  back,  but  not 
until  they  had  cleared  the  land  and  built 
a  sawmill.  Others  came  in  1775,  chiefiy 
from  eastern  Connecticut,  and  their  de- 
scendents  are  still  there  today.  In 
1765 — just  two  centuries  ago — the  town 
was  incorporated,  as  a  small  group  of 
men  gathered  on  the  parade  ground  to 
pledge  their  hands  and  hearts  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  new  enterprise.  The  place  was 
named  Becket,  probably  after  the  estate 
in  English  Berkshire  owned  by  the  Lords 
Barrington. 

During  the  turbulent  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  people  of  Becket 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  new  land 
with  patriotism.  The  parade  ground 
became  a  training  headquarters  for  the 
Colonial  Army,  and  every  resource  of  the 
community  was  taxed  to  provide  for 
American  soldiers.  Many  of  Becket's 
sons  gave  their  lives-  for  the  land  they 
helped  to  settle. 


During  the  19th  century,  Becket  grew 
with  the  rest  of  America.  An  old  town 
history  states  that  in  1829  there  were 
"two  gristmills,  five  sawmills,  three  card- 
ing machines,  and  two  clothiers  works." 
The  town  boasted  two  post  offices  and 
no  less  than  four  licensed  taverns.  The 
history  continues: 

With  the  exception  of  two  physicians,  two 
merchants,  a  lew  mechanics,  and  one  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  the  Inhabitants  are  farm- 
ers; industrious,  frugal,  plain  in  manners, 
and  Independent  in  spirit. 


In  the  past  100  years,  the  scarcity  of 
water  power  and  exhaustion  of  mineral 
resources  has  slowed  Becket's  growth. 
In  1927,  the  Ballou  Dam  broke,  inundat- 
ing the  town  imder  25  feet  of  water,  and 
the  ruined  factories  were  abandon  3d. 
But  with  characteristic  determination. 
Becket  carried  on.  Homes  were  rebuilt, 
stores  were  reopened,  and  in  fact  the 
Berkshire  Tissue  Co.  is  a  thriving  indus- 
try today. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  "spirit"  to  be 
found  in  Becket.  A  good  example  of  that 
spirit  occurred  in  1798.  Richard  D. 
Birdsall,  in  his  history  of  Berkshire 
County,  tells  us: 

In  Becket,  where  no  majority  sect  and  thus 
no  town  support  of  the  Gospel  had  even  ex- 
isted   between    1788    and    1798,    60    citizens 
banded  together  in  February  to  form  a  Con- 
gregational  Church    Society    and    penned    a 
hardheaded  preamble  to  their  covenant:  "We 
the  subscribes  having  found,  by  several  years 
experience,    the   great    difficulty    of   settling 
and  supporting  a  minister,  in  the  usual  way 
of  taxation,  or  even  to  supply  the  pulpit,  by 
reason  of  the  great  number  of  ana-baptists 
and  Methodists,  who  have  appeared  in  op- 
position to  taxation  and  have  carried  their 
vote,    and    to    avoid    contention    with    our 
neighbors  of  different  denominations  agree 
to  support  the  church  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions."    While  neither  large  nor  wealthy, 
the  little  Congregational  group  of  Becket  did 
persevere  until   they   had   built  a  meeting- 
house and  settled  a  minister;  and  the  mem- 
bership thereafter  enjoyed  a  gradual  but  un- 
interrupted growth.     Here  was  one  town  at 
least  to  which  liberals  could  point  as  proof 
that  the  luxury  of  religious  freedom  did  not 
always  endanger  the  Gospel   ministry. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  spirit  found  in  Becket.  There  are 
countless  others.  Her  people  have  faced 
danger  with  determination,  calamity 
with  courage,  and  success  with  modest 
simplicity.  Their  spirit  has  sustained 
them  for  200  years.  It  is  likely  to  do  so 
for  at  least  200  more. 


PRESIDENT'S  ATTACK  ON  GERALD 
R.  PORD 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnists.  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  today  made  some 
perceptive  comments  on  the  real  mean- 
ing behind  the  President's  sudden  attack 
on  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Republican  Leader  "Jerry"  Ford,  last 
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Sunday.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  take  particular  note  of 
these  conunents  which  I  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  example.  If  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  less 
attentive  to  his  courtship  of  General  Elsen- 
hower. It  Is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  tried  to  stigmatize  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Republican 
Party — presumably  Ford — In  his  uncharac- 
teristic attack  down  at  the  L3.J.  Ranch  last 
weekend. 

The  President  defined  the  prominent  mem- 
ber as  an  Inexperienced  man  or  a  bitter 
partisan,  who.  he  said,  had  both  broken 
and  distorted  a  Presidential  confidence  by 
revealing  Democratic  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
iTELD's  private  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

Democratic  politicians  In  a  position  to 
know  are  convinced  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  President's  attack  was  to  divert  the  Na- 
tion's attention  from  the  differences  over 
Vietnam  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Major- 
ity Leader  Mansfteld — reflecting  widespread 
Democratic  sentiment  in  the  Senate. 

The  President  feared,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, that  the  press  would  probe  deeply  into 
the  reasons  for  Mansfield's  disagreement 
with  the  Johnson  policy.  This  could  have 
led  to  a  rash  of  stories  dramatizing  their 
policy  conflict.  Mansfield  seems  unable  to 
understand  the  necessity  for  the  President's 
strong  stand  in  Vietnam. 

What  better  way  to  guard  against  a  search- 
ing inquiry  than  to  pick  a  public  fight  with 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Republican 
Party? 

The  ploy  succeeded.  Newspapers  have  car- 
ried reams  of  copy  about  the  L.B.J. -Ford 
match  and  scarcely  a  word  about  the  real 
contest  between  the  President  and  Mans- 
field. 

One  reason  Mr.  Johnson  could  risk  taking 
on  Ford  and  not  worry  about  his  political 
rear  Is  the  fact  that  General  Elsenhower  is 
firmly  In  his  corner  on  Vietnam  policy.  Most 
important,  no  matter  how  his  Vietnam  policy 
works  out,  he  will  be  able  to  claim  that  Ike 
was  with  him  all  the  way. 


THE  GAMBLE  OP  MODERATION  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  RobisonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week 
ago  yesterday  the  President  again  used 
the  press-conference  device  to  give  the 
Nation  an  updated  report  on  our  troubles 
in  Vietnam.  The  remarkably  dramatic 
buildup  which  preceded  the  press-con- 
ference, forecasting  the  possibility  that 
some  momentous  decisions  were  in  the 
making  and  were  to  be  announced  by 
the  President  on  this  occasion,  led  only 
to  an  equally  remarkable  feeling  of  let- 
down relief  when  Mr.  Johnson  let  it  be 
known  that  he  had  decided  merely  to 
continue  his  policy  of  what — for  want 
of  a  better  expression — might  be  called 
"flexible  moderation." 

The  fact  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage— which  was  delivered  in  a  muted, 
almost  soothing  tone — was  generally  met 
with  that  sense  of  relief  in  the  Congress 
and  around  the  Nation  is  both  under- 
standable as  well  as  significant  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 


Most  subsequent  editorial  comment 
was  immediately  favorable.  To  quote 
from  two  such  sources,  we  find  this  ex- 
cerpt from  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  July  29 : 

In  battlefields  like  Korea  or  Vietnam,  the 
question  remains,  as  the  President  aptly 
phrased  It,  "Why  must  young  Americans — 
born  into  a  land  exultant  with  hope  and 
golden  with  promise — toil  and  suffer  and 
sometimes  die  in  such  a  remote  and  distant 
place?" 

The  question  cannot  be  brushed  aside. 
Vietnam  is  not  only  a  far  but  a  strange  land. 
Who  rules  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  Americans,  and  all  too  often 
it  seems  that  the  Vietnamese  themselves  put 
too  little  value  in  their  freedom.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  to  what  purpose  Americans  die 
there. 

Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  President  has 
answered  the  question  as  well  as  any  man 
could. 

Also  this  excerpt  from  an  editorial  in 
"The  Christian  Science  Monitor"  for  July 
30: 

The  President's  words,  we  feel,  were  well 
chosen  to  give  an  Impression  of  both  resolu- 
tion and  reasonableness.  His  words  "we  will 
stand  in  Vietnam"  are  not  open  to  misin- 
terpretation. On  the  other  hand,  he  w.is 
equally  categoric  In  stating  America's  deter- 
mination not  to  expand  the  war  needlessly 
or  do  anything  to  provoke  the  Soviet  Union. 
Equally  welcome  was  the  repetition  of  the 
Presidents  pledge  to  help  end  poverty  in 
southeast  Asia  and  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  evident,  in  any  event,  that  the 
President  had  chosen  his  words  with  ex- 
treme care;  and.  as  the  Monitor  notes, 
that  he  had  carefully  mixed  in  both  reso- 
lution and  reason. 

To  those  who  were  concerned  that 
we  were  losing  militarily  what  has  be- 
come to  be,  more  and  more,  an  American 
war,  he  declared  that: 

"We  win  not  surrender.  And  we  will  not 
retreat." 

Then,  giving  some  additional  force  to 
those  words,  he  announced  a  stepup  in 
draft  calls  and  the  dispatch  of  an  addi- 
tional 50.000  troops  to  southeast  Asia. 
And  so  to  those  who  looked  for  it,  this 
was  evidence  of  our  renewed  determina- 
tion— as  Mr.  Johnson  put  it — to  "stand 
in  Vietnam." 

So  much  for  resolution. 

But.  then,  on  the  side  of  reason,  to 
reassure  those  who  feared  we  might  be 
losing  whatever  chance  of  peace  still 
remained,  he  was  just  as  careful  to  point 
out  that  he  still  had  no  intention  of 
leading  us  into  anything  other  than  a 
limited — or  measured — war.  And  this 
reassurance,  together  with  the  emphasis 
he  placed  on  making  a  new  approach 
to  the  United  Nations  to  see  if  it  could, 
somehow,  bring  us  nearer  an  honorable 
peace,  and  the  President's  rather  sur- 
prising acceptance  of  the  idea,  long 
urged  by  some,  for  internationally  super- 
vised elections  not  just  in  South  Vietnam 
but  throughout  all  Vietnam — as  Mr. 
Johnson  put  it — apparently  won  for  him 
at  least  the  temporary  support  of  such 
erstwhile  critics  of  his  policies  as  col- 
umnist Walter  Lippmann. 

On  this  last  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's—that of  elections  to  be  held  in 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  which 
would  appear  to  strongly  favor  a  pro- 


Communist  result — it  should  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  position  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  for  self-determination  for 
South  Vietnam  is  one  thing,  while  self- 
determining  elections  for  all  of  Vietnam 
is  quite  another.  Thus  we  find  one  of 
the  Washington  papers,  the  Evening  Star, 
properly  asking,  editorially,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  how  our  acceptance  of  any 
such  arrangement  could  possibly  square 
with  Mr.  Johnson's  firm  words,  spoken 
some  weeks  ago  at  Baltimore,  declaring: 
We  will  not  withdraw  (from  Vietnam), 
either  openly,  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  mean- 
ingless agreement. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  accurately  fore- 
cast, now,  the  results  of  any  such  elec- 
tion— whether  held  just  in  the  South  or 
in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam — but 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the  point. 

The  real  point,  it  seems  to  me,  in  as- 
sessing the  net  effect  at  home  and  abroad 
of  what  Mr.  Johnson  said  and  did  not  say 
about  Vietnam  last  Wednesday,  was  best 
stated  by  Norman  Thomas — no  less — in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  yesterday's  New 
York  Times,  in  which  Mr.  Thomas 
observed : 

Our  consensus-loving  President,  in  his 
carefully  constructed  statement  on  further 
military  Investment  in  Vietnam,  gave  some 
quotable  sentences  to  every  shade  of  thought 
in  America  except  the  advocates  of  immedi- 
ate preventive  war  with  China  or  of 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  our  troops. 

Now,  one  can  well  understand  the 
President's  anxiety  to  exhibit  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  either  a  "hawk"  or 
a  "dove" — to  use  a  Washington  euphe- 
mism— and,  under  the  circumstances, 
this  is  probably  the  only  attitude  he  can 
assume.  But  so  long  as  he  holds  to  such 
an  attitude,  which  risks  large  amounts 
of  ambiguity  in  order  to  gain  some  de- 
gree of  flexibility,  I  must  question 
whether  the  American  people  have  ac- 
tually gained  any  clearer  understanding 
than  they  have  had  before  concerning 
the  real  stakes  in  Vietnam,  and  why  we 
must  play  out  the  game. 

If  Mr.  Thomas'  observation  was  cor- 
rect— and  I  suspect  it  was — then  we 
probably  have  the  answer  to  why  the  re- 
sults of  a  nationwide  public -opinion  poll, 
as  reported  on  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  July  30,  which  poll  was  taken  by 
telephone  on  an  hourly  basis  after  last 
Wednesday's  Presidential  press  confer- 
ence, showed  such  a  significant  shift 
from  overwhelming  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policies,  to  endorse- 
ment tempered  by  a  strong  "I  don't 
know"  trend. 

According  to  the  article  in  the  Times— 
and  I  know  no  more  about  any  such 
poll  than  what  it  contained — a  spokes- 
man for  the  firm  taking  the  poll  said 
that  the  "don't  know"  category  climbed 
from  a  22.22-percent  figure  at  the  end  of 
the  first  hour's  survey,  to  43.26  percent 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  final  hour, 
which — said  the  spokesman — was  the 
highest  such  percentage  ever  recorded  by 
this  firm  in  recent  years  on  any  compa- 
rable issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  all  this  tell  us. 
if  anything?  Well,  of  course,  each  of 
us  must  draw  our  own  conclusions,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  we  are  about 
to  have  to  dig  in  ever  deeper  in  South 


Vietnam,  in  a  long,  probably  costly,  and 
certainly  frustrating,  sort  of  a  stale- 
mated war,  has  simply  not  gotten  home 
to  the  American  people  despite  the  Pres- 
ident's words.  Or,  if  that  fact  has  got- 
ten home  in  any  degree,  those  same  peo- 
ple still  want  to  know,  "Why?" 

If  this  is  the  case,  and  if  a  majority 
of  us  can  agree  that  this  effort — unpleas- 
ant though  it  may  be— still  has  to  be 
made,  then  this  is  a  problem  not  just  for 
an  already  overburdened  President  to 
deal  with  but  for  the  Congress,  which 
has  a  considerable  responsibility  here, 
too,  to  face  up  to  squarely. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  hope  of 
producing  any  kind  of  an  acceptable  so- 
lution to  our  present  problem  is  very 
good — now,  or  in  the  immediate  foresee- 
able future.  In  view  of  its  own  internal 
problems,  I  cannot  see  how  the  United 
Nations  can  be  of  any  real  help — though 
certainly  this  is  a  possibility  that  we 
have  to  continue  to  pursue.  Nor,  ap- 
parently, has  Ambassador  Harriman 
brought  home  with  him  any  really  good 
news. 

And  so,  barring  some  imexpected  de- 
velopment, we  are  involved  up  to  our  ears 
in  a  dirty,  nasty,  tragic  war,  a  different 
kind  of  war,  as  the  President  put  it, 
which  is  going  to  be  as  frustrating  to 
deal  with  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle  from  which 
certain  key  parts  have  been  lost.  One  of 
those  key  parts  is  the  hope  for  victory  in 
the  traditional  military  sense — and  I 
think  it  is  unrealistic  to  harbor  such  a 
hope,  or  even  to  look  for  any  reward  for 
our  increasing  efforts  other  than  a  some- 
what soggy  settlement  someday,  as  Phil- 
ip Geyelin  put  it  in  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  on  Vietnam. 

If  the  American  people  are  going  to 
support  this  kind  of  a  war  and  the  sacri- 
fices it  will  entail,  they  will  first  have  to 
be  helped  to  better  understand  why  we 
have  to  wage  it  until  it  can  be  brought  to 
some  sort  of  honorable  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  feel  that  their  un- 
derstanding would  be  promoted  and  their 
support  solidified,  if  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress  would  undertake 
to  examine  into  our  present  Vietnam  pol- 
icy, in  accordance  with  our  constitution- 
al powers  and  responsibility  to  receive 
such  constructive  criticism  of  that  pol- 
icy, and  such  suggestions  for  military  or 
political  alternative  courses  as  they 
deem  fit— even  as  the  President  and  his 
advisers  have  just  reconsidered  those 
alternatives  behind  closed  White  House 
doors— and  then  to  submit  to  Congress 
itself,  for  appropriate  debate  and  action, 
a  new  Presidential  mandate  tailored  to 
fit  the  dimensions  of  our  present 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  loath  to  have  us  do  this 
for  fear  that  there  will  be  criticism  of 
his  policies,  or  that  some  of  his  decisions 
will  be  openly  questioned.  I  can  under- 
stand this,  just  as  I  can  understand  his 
desire  not  to  give  those  who  are  the  ag- 
giessors  in  South  Vietnam  any  reason  to 
question  the  true  depth  of  our  national 
resolution. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  strong,  viable  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  southeast  Asia,  or  anywhere 
else  in  this  troubled  world,  it  will  have  to 


be  one  founded  on  the  broadest  possible 
base  of  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port obtainable. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  should 
participate  in  the  development  of  that 
understanding  and  support  as  a  Congress 
of  and  for  the  people,  and  not  as  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  holding  our 
own  informal  hearings  on  Vietnam  in 
our  own  districts  or  elsewhere,  because 
the  body  to  which  we  belong  and  which 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  doing 
so,  has  failed  to  act. 

There  are  great  uncertainties  involved 
in  the  course  upon  which  the  President 
has  evidently  decided  to  lead  us.  They 
are  explained  as  well  as  anything  else  I 
have  yet  seen  in  James  Reston's  column 
in  yesterday's  the  New  York  Times. 
That  those  uncertainties  and  the  public 
doubt  they  may  engender  will  grow  and 
fester,  as  time  goes  by,  seems  likely,  and 
the  time  for  Congress  to  guard  against 
the  hazards  of  such  doubt  by  building  a 
better  base  of  popular  understanding 
and  support  is  now. 

Under  leave  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, the  Reston  column,  entitled  "The 
Gamble  of  Moderation,"  follows  in  its 
entirety : 

Washington:  The  Gamble  of  Moderation 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  August  3.— The  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  settling  down  for  a  long  war 
in  Vietnam.  Either  the  fears  of  military 
disaster  nor  the  hopes  of  a  negotiated  peace 
are  as  prevalent  now  as  they  were  in  June. 
There  is  very  little  talk  of  "victory"  now, 
but  merely  of  avoiding  a  humiliating  defeat 
and  securing  an  honorable  compromise. 

The  Capital  looks  wonderful  and  feels  ter- 
rible. It  is  radiant  with  flowers.  The  long 
plazas  are  green  from  the  gullywashers  of 
July,  and  even  the  polluted  Potomac  is 
majestic  in  the  summer  sun.  But  the  mood 
Is  solemn;  not  worried,  really,  or  fearful,  but 
increasingly  resigned  to  a  prolonged  struggle. 

sincere  peace  efforts 


President  Johnson  has  done  a  lot  to  re- 
assure those  who  felt  he  was  trying  to  tame 
Asia,  Texas-style,  and  not  really  seeking 
peace.  He  convinced  Arthur  Goldberg  that 
he  was  seeking  a  fair  compromise,  or  Gold- 
berg would  never  have  left  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  United  Nations.  Senators 
FuLBRiGHT  and  Mansfield,  who  opposed  his 
militant  policy  toward  Vietnam  in  the  spring, 
no  longer  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  settlement,  and  even  U  Thant, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
whose  early  efforts  for  peace  were  brushed  off 
and  even  resented  by  the  President,  is  now 
convinced  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  earnestly  try- 
ing to  end  the  fighting. 

Also,  the  operations  on  the  battlefield  have 
gone  better  for  the  United  States  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  than  the  pessimists  feared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Vietcong  monsoon 
offensive.  The  holding  operations  have  held. 
The  Johnson  advisers  who  wanted  a  massive 
commitment  of  the  Reserves  to  Vietnam  have 
been  turned  down.  Thus  the  moderates  have 
prevailed,  and  for  the  short  run  are  re- 
assured; but  despite  this,  the  doubts  about 
the  President's  policy  prevail  and  in  some 
ways  are  more  serious  than  they  were  6  weeks 

ago. 

stalemate  or  settlement? 

The  reason  for  this  is  clear  enough.  Six 
weeks  ago  American  policy  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  stalemate  would  lead  to 
negotiations,  but  now  the  policymakers  are 
not  so  sure.  Instead  of  feeling  that  the 
Communists  would  agree  to  a  settlement 
once  they  realized  that  a  military  victory  was 


out  of  the  question,  now  there  is  a  vague 
suspicion  here  that  maybe  a  stalemate  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  Communists  than  a 
compromise  settlement. 

A  stalemate  Is  certainly  more  costly  to 
Washington  than  to  Peiplng  or  Moscow. 
They  are  not  committing  their  men;  we  are. 
They  are  Investing  very  little  in  the  struggle; 
Washington  is  putting  up  between  $2.5  mil- 
lion and  S3  million  a  day.  The  American 
effort  is  dividing  the  Western  allies,  diverting 
the  energies  of  the  American  Government 
from  the  development  and  unification  of  the 
West,  and  hurting  the  United  States  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  uncommitted  nations. 

Thus  the  American  military  effort  is  fol- 
lowing a  familiar  pattern.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  naval  retaliation  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
and  then  the  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  then  the  commitment  of  the 
Marines  to  battle  would  convince  the  Com- 
munists of  Washington's  determination  and 
lead  to  negotiations.  But  all  these  assump- 
tions proved  to  be  false,  and  now  the  new 
assumption — that  a  stalemate  in  the  land 
war  after  the  monsoon  would  bring  peace 
talks — is  beginning  to  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  is  operating  on 
a  shortrun  plan  of  using  limited  power  for  a 
limited  objective.  If  he  cannot  get  negotia- 
tions through  creating  a  stalemate,  he  will 
then  consider  the  sterner  measures  of 
heavier  bombardment  of  North  Vietnamese 
cities  and  ports. 

This  flexible  approach  policy  clearly  does 
not  satisfy  many  of  his  associates.  It  is  not 
enough  for  some  who  do  not  think  the  Com- 
munists will  talk  until  they  fear  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  cities,  and  it  is  too  much  for 
others  who  keep  talking  about  negotiations 
when  there  is  no  prospect  of  negotiations. 
moke  of  the  same 
But  the  President  is  going  on  with  it.  any- 
way, not  knowing  any  better  course  of  action, 
and  the  likelihood  is  that  this  is  going  to 
continue  long  after  the  monsoon  ends  in  late 
October. 

Meanwhile,  orders  have  been  given  to  rein- 
force the  American  garrisons  in  southeast 
Asia  without  weakening  the  American  force 
in  Europe.  A  sF>eciflc  instruction  from  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  has  gone  out  to 
this  effect. 

The  first  thing- as  Washington  sees  it- 
is  to  hold  the  line,  test  the  stalemate  theory 
and  keep  probing  for  peace,  but  with  an  in- 
creasing realization  that  this  is  probably  go- 
ing to  take  a  very  long  time. 


COMPULSIVE  UNIONISM 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  tMr.  QuillenI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    QUILLEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the    editor    of    the    Knoxville    Journal, 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  which  was  written  by 
Harley  Fowler,  one  of  Tennessee's  and 
the  Nation's  most  outstanding  attorneys. 
Mr.  Fowler  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Fowler,  Rowntree  &  Fowler,  of  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

In  closing  his  letter  to  the  editor,  Mr. 
Fowler  states: 

A  society  is  not  great  which  would  sacrifice 
the  flower  of  its  youth  in  distant  lands  that 
the  people  there  might  be  free  and  at  the 
same  time  place  the  yoke  of  tyranny  upon 
Its  own  i>eople. 
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I  am  happy  to  make  this  distinguished 
American's  thinking  on  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  available  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  readers  of  the  Record: 

August  2,  1965. 
Editor, 

Knoxville  Journal, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  concerning  the 
effort  in  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  compel  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  belong  to  and  pay  dues  and  assess- 
ments of  labor  unions.  I've  wondered  what 
the  Individual  members  of  the  unions 
thought  about  this  proposed  requirement. 
Do  they  want  to  belong  to  an  organization 
to  which  people  are  compelled  to  belong? 
I've  wondered  If  they  realized  that  this  would 
result  In  having  two  factions  within  the  un- 
ion, one  the  loyal  members  who  volun- 
tarily Joined  who  would  seek  to  sustain  the 
imlon,  and  the  other  those  discontented  per- 
sons who  were  compelled  to  Join  and  who 
would  try  to  destroy  it  and  would  succeed 
if  they  became  the  majority  of  the  members. 
That's  why  the  most  prominent  of  those 
who  have  actively  sympathized  with  the 
labor  movement  have  felt  that  membership 
m  unions  must  be  voluntary  and  have  been 
opposed  to  compelling  membership — the 
closed  shop.  Among  these  are  Justice  Bran- 
dels,  Justice  Frankfurter,  Samuel  Gompers, 
and  Justice  Goldberg. 

In  the  case  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor  v.  Sash  <t-  Door  Company,  335  U.S.  538, 
93  L.  Ed.  222.  Justice  Frankfurter,  quoting 
with  approval  the  language  of  Justice  Bran- 
dels  in  a  former  opinion,  said:  "The  objec- 
tions, legal,  economic,  and  social,  against 
the  closed  shop  are  so  strong,  and  the  Ideas 
of  the  closed  shop  so  antagonistic  to  the 
American  spirit,  that  the  Insistence  upon  It 
has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  union  progress. 
•  •  *  But  the  American  people  should  not, 
and  win  not  accept  unionism  If  it  involvea 
the  closed  shop.  They  will  not  consent  to 
the  exchange  of  the  tyranny  of  the  employer 
for  the  tyranny  of  the  employees." 

Samuel  Gompers  expressed  the  same 
thought  when  he  said:  "No  lasting  gain  has 
ever  come  from  compulsion.  If  we  seek  to 
force,  we  but  tear  apart  that  which  united 
Is  Invincible."  Former  Justice  Goldberg,  at 
the  1962  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said: 

"In  your  own  organization  you  have  to 
win  acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device 
which  brings  a  new  employee  into  your  or- 
ganization, but  •  •  •  by  your  own  conduct, 
your  action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  your  own  achievements." 

It  has  been  Judicially  commented  that 
corporations  have  no  souls — prompted  by  the 
thought  that  a  group  of  Individuals,  regard- 
less of  their  virtues  individually,  will,  acting 
under  the  corporate  name,  do  that  which 
they  personally  would  not  want  to  be 
charged  with.  This  is  true  of  any  associ- 
ation. And  so  those  who  would  by  their 
vote  give  a  group  of  men  acting  behind 
closed  doors  the  right  to  deprive  a  man  of 
his  Inalienable  right — a  God-given  award — to 
feed  ills  family,  are  making  a  public  record 
which  Is  Indefensible  now  and  will  become 
more  apparent  with  the  lapse  of  time — when 
the  Negro  shall  have  l>een  denied  membership 
in  unions  and  others  thus  dlcsrimlnated 
against,  when  men  have  been  expelled  from 
membership  in  the  union  because  of  the 
way  they  voted  politically,  when  the  lethargy 
of  the  closed-shop  States  has  through  the 
land  been  substituted  for  the  Increase  in 
hourly  earnings,  the  new  manufacturing 
Jobs,  the  decrease  in  unemployment  and  the 
Increase  in  per  capita  Income  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  rlght-to-work  States  as  con- 
trasted to  the  closed-shop  States. 

A  society  Is  not  great  which  would  sacri- 
fice the  flower  of  its  youth  in  distant  lands 


that  the  people  there  might  be  free  and  at 
the   same   time  place   the  yoke   of  tyranny 
upon  its  own  people. 
Sincerely, 

Harley  Fowler. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
AND  VIETNAM 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  UttI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  painted  himself  into  a 
corner,  and  a  rather  sticky  one  at  that. 
It  may  have  been  a  seductive  error,  but 
it  is  fatal  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world.  Standing  in  the  same  sticky 
comer  are  most  of  the  political  leaders 
of  the  country,  at  least  those  who  have 
so  strongly  supported  the  United  Nations 
as  the  world'c  best  hope  for  peace. 

It  was  evident  from  the  President's 
address  to  the  Nation  of  Wednesday, 
July  28,  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  second  echelon  in  the  State 
Department,  and  to  the  hue  and  cry  of 
the  international  intelleotuals,  as  well  as 
to  the  carping  by  many  Democrat  Sen- 
ators, to  transfer  the  mess  in  Vietnam  to 
the  tender  and  loving  care  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled United  Nations.  The 
result  of  this  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
one. 

The  U.N.  is  determined  to  bring  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations.  This 
was  made  most  apparent  by  Ralph 
Bunche,  Under  Secretaiy  for  Special 
Political  Affairs,  in  a  recent  press  con- 
ference in  Los  Angeles,  when  he  stated: 

The  United  Nations  is  working  for  the 
seating  of  Red  China  as  a  member — 

And  he  predicted  this  would  occur 
within  2  years. 

The  U.N.  will  follow  the  same  pattern 
that  it  did  in  the  Korean  conflict  when 
we  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a 
smashing  victory  over  the  Red  Chinese. 
The  U.N.  prevented  this  victory  and 
called  for  an  armistice,  when  our  enemy 
was  on  the  ropes.  Incidentally,  we  are 
still  operating  under  that  armistice,  after 
12  years,  and  no  peace  treaty  has  ever 
been  signed.  Our  military  forces  are 
still  pinned  down  at  the  38th  parallel, 
trying  to  enforce  that  armistice. 

The  United  Nations  is  responsible  for 
the  Communist  control  of  Laos.  It  in- 
terfered in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  made 
concessions  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  which  should  never  have  been 
made.  This  included  a  commitment  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  CommunL-'t  Cuba 
by  the  use  of  our  Navy.  Now  we  have 
satisfied  its  appetite  with  a  fresh  morsel 
to  chew  on.  The  U.N.  will  present  a 
proposal  for  peace  by  surrender,  calling 
for  the  unification  of  all  Vietnam  vmder 
a  free  election,  the  outcome  of  which 
will  be  a  total  Communist  victory.  The 
Vietcong,  through  its  political  arm, 
which  is  known  as  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  controls  80  percent  of  South 
Vietnam.    Even  the  terms  of  surrender 


will  be  dictated  by  Red  China  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

The  President  will  be  forced  to  accept 
any  recommendations  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, because  of  world  opinion,  and  be- 
cause the  leading  political  figures  of  this 
country  have  failed  to  recognize  the  U.N. 
for  what  it  is,  and  they  will  hesitate  to 
turn  their  backs  on  this  sacrosanct  orga- 
nization. Those  of  us  who  have  pointed 
out  the  fallacies  of  the  U.N.  are  consid- 
ered to  be  narrow-minded  extremists 
and,  in  fact,  downright  immoral  for 
speaking  out  against  it.  It  would  be 
more  popular  to  speak  out  against  moth- 
erhood than  against  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  strongly  supported  President 
Johnson  on  his  original  intention  to  stop 
Communist  aggression.  I  thought  that 
he  would  rather  be  right  than  President. 
but  now  I  am  convinced  he  would  rather 
be  President  than  right.  The  adminis- 
tration denied  that  Harriman's  visit  to 
Moscow  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Vietnam  crisis,  but  Harriman  came 
back  and  reported  that  his  talks  with 
Kosygin  indicated  Russia's  interest  in 
peace — at  a  price.  With  peace  at  any 
price,  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  no 
victory  in  Vietnam,  and  all  of  the  cas- 
ualties to  date  will  have  been  in  vain, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  to  maintain  our 
military  forces,  nor  to  build  them  up  for 
additional  bloodshed,  when  our  goal  is 
no  longer  victory. 

Let's  review  a  few  figures.  When  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  left  oflBce,  there  were 
667  military  advisers  in  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  built  this  military  con- 
tingent up  to  16,000,  and  now  President 
Johnson  is  committing  125,000  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  campaign  oratory  last  year 
accused  the  Republicans  of  irresponsible 
escalation  of  the  war.  General  MacAr- 
thur  said  "There  is  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory." The  only  way  we  can  have  a  vic- 
tory is  by  using  200,000  or  300,000  Chine.se 
troops  from  Formosa  that  we  have 
trained  and  supported  over  these  many 
years,  as  well  as  contingents  from  South 
Korea  and  the  Philippines,  using  our 
Navy  for  a  complete  blockade  and  our 
Air  Force  for  cover,  to  knock  out  military 
installations  in  Hanoi.  But  there  should 
be  no  American  ground  troops.  Then 
you  would  have  Asiatic  ground  troops 
fighting  the  Vietcong,  and  it  would  no 
longer  have  the  appearance  of  Cauca- 
sions  versus  the  Asiatics. 

McNamara  has  made  at  least  six  trips 
to  Vietnam  and  has  come  back  with  six 
different  versions — so  do  not  be  un- 
happy because  you  are  confused.  So  is 
Mr.  McNamara.  The  only  difference  is 
that  his  confusion  is  better  organized  and 
better  documented  than  yours. 


GOODYEAR  PRAISED  FOR  REFUS- 
ING TO  BUILD  RUMANIAN  RUBBER 
PLANT 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  McCloryI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


i 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  how  much  the  United  States 
should  trade  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries continues  to  confront  our  Nation. 
Certainly  the  answer  to  this  perplexing 
puzzle  is  not  just  academic. 

Each  day  American  soldiers  face  the 
Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Each  day  the  Berlin  Wall  stands 
in  mute  testimony  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  free  worlds. 
Despite  these  realities  some  would-be 
policymakers  appear  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  virtually  unlimited  trade  with 
the  Communists  should  be  encouraged. 
The  hope  of  such  a  policy  is  that  nations 
who  trade  together  will  be  friends. 
However,  many  Americans  are  wary  and 
skeptical  of  such  reasoning. 

Aware  that  differences  of  opinion  do 
exist  and  persist  on  this  subject,  I  was 
startled  to  observe  that  a  prominent 
Member  of  the  other  body  criticized 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  on  Monday 
July  26,  1965,  for  declining  to  provide 
a  synthetic  rubber  plant  with  all  its 
advanced  technology  to  Communist 
Rumania.  Apparently,  the  Goodyear 
management  does  not  share  the  same 
rosy  view  held  by  the  Member  of  the 
other  body  that  strategic  materials  and 
technical  knowledge  should  be  shared 
with  the  Communists. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  Ru- 
mania desires  to  free  itself  from  Soviet 
domination  and  yearns  for  more  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  West.  Whether 
Rumania  has  the  intention  or  the  ability 
to  liberate  itself  from  its  Soviet  ties  is 
problematical  to  say  the  least. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  patently  unfair 
to  me  to  condemn  an  American  business 
concern  for  deciding  not  to  give  its  tech- 
nical know-how  to  a  Soviet  satellite 
state.  In  order  that  all  sides  of  this 
situation  be  presented,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  with 
these  remarks  an  article  from  the  Good- 
year publication  Wingfoot  Clan  entitled 
"Facts  for  a  Senator's  Consideration." 

Pacts  for  a  Senator's  CoNsroERATioN 

Your  company's  role  In  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  possible  construction  of  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  In  Communist  Ru- 
mania Is  the  reason  for  this  report  of  facts 
significant  to  every  employee. 

Senator  William  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas  did  not  have  all  the  facts  In  his 
possession  In  a  recent  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  his  charges  now  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Goodyear  to  set  the  record  straight 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  which  the 
company  welcomes. 

Fortunately,  the  Nation's  press  and  news 
magazines  plus  quite  a  few  columnists  are 
now  digging  into  the  background  and  some 
very  objective  reporting  Is  taking  place. 

To  make  certain  that  all  employees  are 
aware  of  Goodyear's  actions,  the  Clan  Is  pre- 
senting a  chronological  report  of  events  to 
date  and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
company  policy  in  the  matter. 

On  June  9.  1964,  a  trade  delegation  from 
Communist  Rumania  visited  the  Goodyear 
plant  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  This  was  one  of 
several  U.S.  manufacturing  facilities  In  var- 
ious Industries  visited  by  the  Rumanians, 
at  the  request  of  our  Government. 

Although  the  company  was  reluctant  to 
approve  this  visit,  it  was  decided  to  do  so  In 
an  effort  to  cooperate  with  our  Government. 

While  in  Beaumont,  the  Rumanian  dele- 
gation got  a  casual  look  at  activities  but  was 


not  permitted  to  observe  detailed  mantifac- 
turlng  processes  Involved  in  the  creation  of 
polylsoprene  rubber,  the  product  which  ex- 
actly duplicates  natural  rubber  and  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  free  world's  important 
manufacturing  secrets.  There  are  only  two 
known  commercial  producers  of  polylsoprene 
rubber  In  the  world — Goodyear  and  the  Shell 
Oil  Co.  It  Is  the  basic  product  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  critical  military  vehicle 
tires  and  high  speed  airplane  tires. 

During  the  tour,  the  Rumanians  requested 
samples  of  the  synthetic  polylsoprene  rubber 
and  Goodyear  applied  In  June  1964  to  the 
Government  for  an  export  license  to  comply 
with  this  request,  again  cooperating  with 
our  Government.  The  license  was  actually 
granted  by  our  Government  In  December  of 
1964  but  was  never  used  by  Goodyear. 

Goodyear  never  applied  for  a  license  to 
build  a  plant  or  to  export  know-how. 

But  even  before  the  granting  of  the  license 
to  send  the  rubber  samples,  the  company  had 
declined  to  participate  In  the  development  of 
a  polylsoprene  rubber  plant  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  On  October  1,  1964,  Goodyear  had 
advised  the  State  Department  by  letter  that 
the  company  did  not  desire  to  build  such  a 
plant  because  the  company  did  not  believe 
such  Information  should  be  sent  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  because  of  Its  strategic  value 
and  because  we  felt  the  Communists  could 
use  this  synthetic  natural  rubber  to  disrupt 
natural  rubber  prices.  If  they  so  desired. 
This  action  would  seriously  affect  the  econ- 
omies of  such  countries  as  Malaysia  and  Li- 
beria, who  are  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  depend  on  natural  rubber  for  ex- 
port. 

No  public  statements  were  made  of  the  de- 
cision since  all  activity  In  the  area  was  con- 
sidered confidential  and  no  definite  action 
had  progressed  beyond  the  discussion  state. 
On  October  22,  1964,  however,  Washington 
newsmen  reported  that  Goodyear  had  de- 
clined an  Invitation  to  build  the  plant.  This 
they  learned  from  news  sources  inside  the 
Government,  not  from  Goodyear.  The  news 
stories  appeared  In  hundreds  of  publications 
across  the  Nation,  with  most  reporting  that 
Goodyear  felt  this  highly  prized  technical 
know-how  could  become  available  to  other 
Communist  nations. 

The  first  company  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject came  on  the  pages  of  this  paper  Decem- 
ber 3.  1964,  when  a  report  similar  to  this  one 
was  prepared  to  Inform  employees  of  the 
facts — there  was  no  public  release.  The 
Wingfoot  Clan  is  printed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  our  employees  Informed  and 
Is  not  an  external  publication. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  article— It  was 
a  no-nonsense  statement  of  fact  In  which 
Goodyear,  a  private  enterprise  organization, 
said  that  It  was  passing  up  a  substantial 
profit  because  It  believed  that  such  action 
was  in  the  Interest  of  national  security.  The 
Shortage  of  natural  rubber  In  World  War  H 
seriously  handicapped  our  Nation's  military 
effort. 

The  article  also  reported  that  leading 
Americans,  a  number  of  respected  publica- 
tions, and  our  customers,  had  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  company's  refusal  to  build 
a  plant  for  the  Communists. 

Then,  on  January  5,  1965,  It  was  revealed 
In  Washington  that  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  had  signed  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment with  the  Rumanians  to  build  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Although  this  revelation  prompted  many 
Americans  to  write  letters  to  Goodyear  prais- 
ing the  company's  refusal  to  build  the  plant, 
none  of  these  letters  was  ever  released,  not 
even  within  our  own  organization. 

On  April  20,  Firestone  announced  that  It 
was  terminating  negotiations  with  the  Ru- 
manians and  would  not  build  a  B3nithetlc 
rubber  plant  In  that  country.  No  reason 
was  given  for  the  action. 


During  the  period  when  it  appeared  that 
Firestone  was  going  to  build  the  plant  in 
Communist  territory,  Goodyear  received 
many  letters  and  queries  from  customers,  our 
dealers,  and  competitive  dealers,  asking  for 
the  background  on  Goodyear's  decision. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  Goodyear's  reason 
for  refusing  to  build  the  plant  in  Rumania, 
reproductions  of  articles  in  Hvunan  Events 
and  New  Guard,  publications  which  reported 
the  facts  in  detail,  were  distributed  Jime  11, 
1965 — 6  weelcs  after  Firestone's  termination 
of  negotiations — to  company  representatives 
In  the  field  to  enable  them  to  answer  queries 
from  customers,  Goodyear  dealers,  and  com- 
petitive dealers. 

On  July  26,  1965.  Arkansas  Senator  Ful- 
bright questioned  Goodyear's  refusal  to  build 
the  plant  for  the  Communists;  questioned 
State  Department  action  In  not  making  cer- 
tain that  Firestone  negotiations  were  succes- 
ful;  and  questioned  what  he  described  as 
"the  nuisance  activities  of  a  minor  vigilante 
group  •  •  *  which  calls  Itself  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom." 

The  State  Department  has  already  denied 
Senator  Fxjlbright's  charges  that  it  did  not 
support  Firestone  and  your  company's  rea- 
sons have  been  released  and  distributed  to 
the  press. 

They  are:  "Our  decision  not  to  build  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  for  Communist  Ru- 
mania was  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  believe  such  technical  know-how 
should  be  sent  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
where  it  could  become  available  to  Com- 
munist nations.  The  current  situation  in 
Vietnam  reinforces  that  decision  In  a  man- 
ner that  is  far  too  convincing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans." 

Goodyear  acted  In  good  faith  in  declining 
to  build  the  plant  in  Communist  territory. 
This  decision  was  made  without  fanfare  and 
obviously  was  not  calculated  to  provide  a 
competitive  advantage.  The  activities  of  a 
competitor  In  this  area  were  never  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion  and  even  Good- 
yearltes  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
repercussions  In  the  public  marketplace 
against  Firestone  until  reading  about  It  in 
the  American  press. 

It  also  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Senator 
Fulbright  has  pinned  the  extremist  label  on 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  an  or- 
ganization that  numbers  no  less  than  50 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  (both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats)  on  Its  advisory  board, 
and  has  the  vocal  and  financial  support  of 
leading  educators  and  public  officials 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  chronology  of  two  events  In  this 
entire  affair  provide  the  most  convincing 
evidence  in  refuting  any  charges  made 
against  this  company  by  Senator  Fulbright: 

1.  The  Wingfoot  Clan  article  intended 
only  for  internal  consumption  appeared  on 
December  '6.  1964,  almost  6  weeks  after  the 
story  had  received  nationwide  press  atten- 
tion and  more  than  a  month  before  Fire- 
stone announced  on  January  5  it  was  build- 
ing a  plant  In  Communist  Rumania. 

2.  The  second  event  to  be  noted  Is  that 
Firestone  announced  on  April  20,  1965  It 
was  terminating  negotiations  to  build  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  In  Communist  Ru- 
rnanla.    No  reason  was  given. 

Goodyear's  Internal  letter  to  its  own  field 
organization  (In  response  to  Inquiries  from 
Goodyear  dealers  and  competitive  dealers) 
was  not  sent  until  June  11,  1965,  more  than 
6  weeks  after  Firestone  announced  publicly 
It  was  not  going  to  build  a  synthetic  rubber 
plant  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  facts  do  not  support  the  Senator's  con- 
tention that  Goodyear  applied  competitive 
pressure  to  prevent  Firestone  from  building 
the  plant  and  the  follow-up  stories  in  the 
American  press  represent  some  very  objec- 
tive reporting  on  that  subject 
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TAX  CREDITS  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRnl  and  63  other  Republicans  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  endorsing  a  plan  of  tax 
credits  to  help  relieve  students  and  their 
parents  of  a  paj"t  of  the  enormous  cost 
of  higher  education. 

In  the  past  decade,  enrollment  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  has  nearly 
doubled  from  2.653,034  in  1955  to  4,775,- 
000  in  1964.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimates  that  it 
will  almost  double  again  in  the  next  dec- 
ade to  a  total  of  7,951,000  in  1974.  In 
that  year,  over  50  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  will 
be  enrolled  in  a  college  or  university. 

The  costs  of  a  higher  education  have 
risen  even  more  rapidly  than  enrollment 
has,  and  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  It  is  estimated  that  ex- 
penditures will  rise  from  S8.2  billion  in 
1964  to  $14.6  billion  in  1973,  a  rate  more 
than  double  the  natural  growth  of  edu- 
cational revenue  from  presently  existing 
sources.  Tuition  and  fees  will  be  the 
main  areas  in  which  the  increases  will 
be  felt.  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
on  March  16  of  this  year,  estimated  that 
tuition  at  public  institutions  would  more 
than  triple  in  the  next  15  years  and  that 
tuition  at  private  institutions  would  rise 
by  over  50  percent  in  the  same  period. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  the  college  doors 
open  to  all  Americans,  we  must  help  to 
take  some  of  the  financial  pressure  from 
the  students  and  the  college  administra- 
tion. Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  leave  all  decisions  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  institution  in  the 
hands  of  a  duly  appointed,  or  elected, 
board  of  trustees.  The  schools  thern- 
selves  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be 
applied  and  the  manner  and  conditions 
under  which  they  will  be  spent. 

A  system  of  indirect  grants,  in  the 
form  of  tax  credits,  provides  relief  to  the 
taxpayer  burdened  by  the  costs  of  a 
higher  education  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allows  the  school  complete  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  expenditure  of  funds.  It 
would  enable  colleges  and  universities  to 
expand  their  facilities — classroom  build- 
ings and  dormitories — without  raismg 
tuition  sky  high.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  estimated  that  it  would  wipe  out  one- 
third  of  the  tuition  costs  of  students  at 
private  institutions  and  three-fourths  of 
the  fees  at  public  universities,  which 
two-thirds  of  our  college  students  at- 


tend. The  sliding  scale  of  deductions 
would  aid  students  at  public  universities 
and  low  tuition  colleges  most  for  it  is 
these  students  who  are  likely  to  be  least 
able  to  pay  the  heavy  costs  of  a  college 
education. 

The  idea  of  a  tax  credit  is  an  old  one 
which  is  gathering  more  and  more  sup- 
port in  educational  circles.  A  survey 
conducted  by  the  Citizens  National 
Committee  for  Higher  Education  this 
year  found  that  more  than  89  percent 
of  the  presidents  and  trustees  of  public 
and  private  institutions  who  replied 
favored  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
proposed  tuition  tax  credit  legislation. 
Yet  the  Johnson  administration  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  careful  research 
that  has  preceded  this  bill  and  the 
strong  backing  that  the  idea  itself  has 
been  given  by  members  of  both  parties. 
Only  last  year,  on  the  deliberations  on 
the  tax  bill  in  the  other  body,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  administration  caused  three 
sponsors  of  an  amendment  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  similar  to  the  bill  proposed  today 
to  change  their  position  and  defeat  the 
proposal. 

In  introducing  this  bill  this  year  it  is 
with  the  expectation  that  a  sliding  in- 
come scale,  similar  to  the  one  contained 
in  the  bill  that  I  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  will  be  considered  in 
committee.  Such  a  scale  could  help  to 
insure  that  a  greater  proportion  of  aid 
goes  to  students  with  families  with  more 
moderate  incomes.  It  could  also  help  to 
provide  the  incentive  necessary  to 
counter  the  feelings  of  futility  that 
many  people  with  a  low  or  moderate  in- 
come have  when  they  think  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  a  college  education  for  their 
children,  in  relation  to  their  financial 
resources. 

However,  whatever  the  final  details  of 
a  tax  credit  bill  might  be,  the  problem 
of  providing  for  our  educational  needs  is 
of  paramount  impwrtance  to  our  future 
welfare.  We  must  provide  a  more  direct 
kind  of  incentive,  in  the  form  of  tax 
credits,  to  those  persons  who  might  not 
think  of  continuing  their  education 
without  our  aid. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  HortonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  August  4.  during  the  record 
vote— Roll  No.  222— on  S.  1742.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  to  agree  on 
amendments  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  attending  to  official 
business.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


A  NEED  TO  AMEND  THE  TRADE  EX- 
PANSION ACT  OF  1962 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
made  a  report  to  the  President  at  his  re- 
quest on  the  question  of  whether  the 
higher  rate  of  duty  established  in  1962 
under  the  escape  clause  should  now  be 
rescinded  and  the  duties  reduced. 

Under  the  Ti'ade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  the  Tariff  Commission  is  instructed 
to  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment 
as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the 
industry  concerned  of  the  termination  of 
the  increase  in  any  duty  established  un- 
der the  old  escape  clause — section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951 — either  on  its  own  motion  or  on  re- 
quest of  the  President. 

On  March  30, 1964.  the  President  asked 
the  Commission  for  its  judgment  and  it 
issued  its  report  on  June  11  of  this  year. 
Three  of  the  five  sitting  members  of  the 
Commission  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
lower  rates  to  which  the  tariff  might  be 
reduced  "would  probably  have  only  a 
slight  effect  on  the  domestic  sheet  glass 
industry  in  the  present  and  the  immedi- 
ately foreseeable  future,  aside  from  some 
slight  imE>act  of  the  kind  which  can  usu- 
ally be  expected  from  tariff  reductions, 
such  as :  Some  increased  pressure  on  old- 
er plants  and  smaller  companies;  some- 
what softer  prices  and  pressure  against 
higher  prices;  a  tendency  for  imports  to 
increase  because  of  some  additional  price 
advantage  in  marginal  markets;  some 
lessening  of  confidence  of  the  domestic 
industry;  and  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
domestic  production  in  the  stronger  and 
more  modern  establishments  where  out- 
put per  man-hour  may  be  expected  to 
rise." 

Two  members  took  a  more  serious  view. 
They  thought  the  duty  reduction  would 
first,  "exert  a  downward  pressure  on 
sheet  glass  prices";  second,  "lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  share  of  consumption 
supplied  by  imports";  third,  "contribute 
toward  a  decline  in  employment  and 
profit";  and  fourth,  "idle  productive  fa- 
cilities." 

Tills  represents  a  very  formidable  ar- 
ray of  anticipated  consequences,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  believe  that  they  are 
nearer  right  than  the  majority,  although 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  majority  itself 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  bright  one  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
uncertainty  created  by  these  reviews  of 
recent  actions  of  the  Commission  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  duty  has  been 
increased  under  the  escape  clause  is  very 
disruptive  of  business  planning  and  for- 
ward scheduling  of  plant  capacity.  How 
can  an  industry  plan  an  expansion  pro- 
gram under  these  circumstances?  How 
can  confidence  in  the  future,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacity germinate  and  grow  when  the 


door  may  be  0E>ened  to  another  increase 
in  imports?  We  may  be  sure  that  if  the 
tariff  is  put  back  to  the  lower  level  of 
early  1962  imports  will  resume  their  up- 
ward turn.  In  that  year  they  had  al- 
ready run  their  share  of  the  market  up 
to  24.6  percent  in  terms  of  pounds  of 
glass.  This  was  up  from  14.6  percent 
in  1957  and  represented  a  sharp  rise. 

Even  after  the  tariff  was  raised  by 
presidential  action  in  1962,  imports  de- 
clined only  to  20.2  percent  in  1963  and 
then  reversed  the  down  trend  and  went 
back  to  23.9  percent  in  1964.  This  is  a 
high  share  for  any  domestic  industry  to 
be  asked  to  award  to  imports — a  very 
hish  share,  considering  that  it  was  only 
13.4  percent  in  1955.  If  now  the  tariff 
reverts  to  the  lower  rate,  higher  imports 
will  again  be  invited.  In  recent  years 
Japanese  imports  have  come  to  the  front, 
rising  from  12  percent  of  the  total  im- 
ports in  the  1955-62  period  to  17  per- 
cent in  1963-64.  This  is  an  ominous 
trend,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experi- 
ence in  other  industries,  such  as  radio, 
textiles,  steel,  plywood,  and  so  forth.  Of 
all  competition  the  Japanese  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  counter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  duty  reduction  is 
carried  out  we  may  expect  two  reactions, 
both  of  which  will  fall  with  a  heavy 
hand  on  employment.  One  is  the  step- 
up  of  mechanical  improvements  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  output  per  man- 
hour.  The  other  is  increased  invest- 
ment in  glassmaking  facilities  abroad. 

That  this  prediction  is  not  a  mere  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination  may  be  estab- 
lished by  reference  to  responses  of  this 
nature  in  many  other  industries.  Sew- 
ing machine  production  and  watch  pro- 
duction have  gone  abroad  very  heavily. 
Together  with  imports  the  domestic 
market  is  now  predominantly  supplied 
from  abroad.  Typewriters,  especially 
the  portable  variety,  are  following  the 
same  trend.  Consumer  electronic  goods 
have  also  followed  that  course.  Other 
products  are  on  the  way. 

The  modernization  of  plants  by  in- 
stallation of  the  most  productive  ma- 
chinery will  displace  domestic  workers 
in  efforts  to  remain  competitive.  These 
workers  will  net  find  reemployment  in 
the  glass  industry  because  imported 
glass  will  sop  up  any  increase  in  con- 
sumption that  might  occur.  Instead, 
they  will  have  to  crowd  upon  other  in- 
dustries for  openings.  About  half  the 
output  of  sheet  glass  is  produced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tariff  Commission  Re- 
port, in  plants  located  in  Appalachia. 
What  industries  in  that  area  will  absorb 
the  workers  of  the  glass  industry  dis- 
placed by  imports?  It  seems  to  me  clear 
that  the  net  effect  would  be  to  aggra- 
vate the  poverty  problem,  the  area  re- 
development difficulties,  and  increase  the 
burden  of  industrial  relocation. 

Why  should  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy work  at  cross  purposes  with  these 
domestic  programs?  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  as  intelligent  policy,  whether 
it  be  foreign  or  domestic.  Our  foreign 
trade  policy,  on  which  the  glass  duty 
proposal  is  based,  goes  back  30  years. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  out  of  date  and 
out  of  focus. 


It  must  also  be  very  clear  that  the 
threat  of  higher  imports  will  create 
strong  pressure  against  future  wage  in- 
creases. There  are  many  who  call  them- 
selves friends  of  labor  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  policies  in  another  field, 
that  of  tariffs  and  trade,  that  can  only 
be  against  the  interests  of  labor.  To 
advocate  tariff  reductions  that  have  the 
effect  of  creating  high  pressure  for  auto- 
mation and  therefore  worker  displace- 
ment, plus  strong  incentive  for  invest- 
ment abroad  in  lieu  of  expansion  in  this 
country,  is  in  my  judgment  not  an  act 
of  friendliness  to  labor. 

The  glass  industry  is  not  an  inefficient 
industry  that  needs  foreign  competition 
to  be  on  its  toes.  According  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  Report  productivity  per 
man-hour  in  the  sheet  glass  industry  in- 
creased by  20  percent  from  1958  to  1964. 
As  the  statistics  show,  this  increase  in 
productivity  just  offset  the  increase  in 
imports  since  the  tariff  was  increased 
in  1962.  If  the  tariff  is  now  reduced  it 
would  require  a  higher  rate  of  produc- 
tivity increase  for  the  industry  to  hold 
its  own  against  imports.  This  would 
mean  a  higher  rate  of  worker  displace- 
ment and  more  workers  turned  out  to 
look  for  jobs  outside  of  the  industry. 
Nor  would  the  industry  be  in  a  position 
to  hire  its  share  of  the  new  workei-s  com- 
ing into  the  work  force  each  year  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  population. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  workers 
thrown  out  of  work  in  one  industry 
should  find  work  elsewhere,  or  that  an 
industry,  finding  itself  miable  to  com- 
pete with  imports  in  one  product,  should 
shift  its  production  to  something  else. 

When  many  and  a  growing  number  of 
domestic  industries  find  themselves  in 
this  predicament  the  workers  soon  find 
things  rather  crowded  in  hiring  offices 
of  other  industries,  and  the  industries 
driven  out  of  one  product  find  it  not  so 
easy  to  find  some  other  product  that  can 
be  produced  profitably.  New  products, 
that  is,  innovations,  require  a  consider- 
able period  of  marketing  before  it  can 
be  known  whether  the  public  will  accept 
them  in  volume.  As  for  products  already 
market-tested  and  long  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic, newcomers  into  the  production  field 
will  find  the  competition  rather  severe. 
Also  imports  may  already  be  on  the 
ground  offering  the  same  product,  or 
knocking  on  the  door  or  on  the  way. 
Those  who  make  these  bland  suggestions 
usually  have  little  knowledge  of  the  real- 
ities of  manufacturing  and  marketing. 

The  outlook  becomes  even  less  bright 
in  the  face  of  the  50-percent  tariff  cut 
tliat  is  being  readied  for  us  under  the 
Kennedy  round.  This  would  have  really 
serious  consequences  if  it  were  carried 
out  as  is  now  contemplated.  This  is  to 
cut  almost  all  items  a  straight  50  percent. 
I  am  convinced  from  what  I  have 
learned  that  Congress  did  not  have  such 
drastic  action  in  mind  when  it  passed  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  in  1962.  The  law 
placed  on  the  Tariff  Commission  tlie  bur- 
den of  holding  public  hearings  in  which 
a  great  amount  of  information  was  to  be 
gathered  about  each  product  or  article  of 
the  tariff,  of  which  there  are  some  five 


or  six  thousand.  By  grouping  the  arti- 
cles the  Commission  was  able  to  complete 
its  hearings  in  4  months.  Massive  data 
were  collected  in  the  form  of  briefs,  state- 
ments, and  so  forth,  from  some  800  wit- 
nesses. 

The  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  make 
it  possible  to  judge  whether  the  tariff 
should  be  cut  at  all  and,  if  so,  roughly 
how  much. 

This  whole  onerous  compilation  has 
been  set  aside  by  a  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  to  agree  with  the  General 
Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  cut 
all  tariffs  the  flat  50  percent  with  only 
a  small  number  of  exceptions.  This  is 
indeed  an  alarming  prospect  in  view  of 
what  such  a  cut  would  do  to  industries 
situated  as  the  glass  industry  is  in  the 
matter  of  impoi-ts;  and  there  are  scores 
of  them. 

Only  a  year  ago  the  cattle  industry 
was  in  distress  because  of  imports.  As  a 
result  of  legislation  the  impoits  were 
limited  and  the  industry  is  now  recu- 
perating. Had  the  upward  rush  of  im- 
ports not  been  halted  the  industry  would 
still  be  in  distress,  and  the  losses  would 
have  been  crushing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  low  wages  paid  in 
all  other  countries  other  than  Canada, 
compared  with  this  country,  enable  pro- 
ducers abroad  to  undersell  American  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  in  almost  all 
lines.  With  their  low  wages  now  assisted 
by  machine  production  and  modern  tech- 
nology the  other  industrial  countries  en- 
joy a  competitive  advantage  over  us 
greater  perhaps  than  before  their  wages 
began  their  rise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  what  I  have 
said  I  feel  very  strongly  about  two 
things : 

First.  The  Kennedy  round  should  be 
modified  now  by  legislation  while  there 
is  yet  time,  to  keep  the  tariff  cuts  within 
the  bounds  of  reason.  Some  rates  could 
possibly  be  reduced;  but  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  a  50-percent  cut  across  the 
board  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake. 
Second.  Our  industries  need  a  clear 
outlook  into  the  future  as  far  as  this 
can  be  achieved.  Industries  that  suffer 
from  heavy  import  competition  with  in- 
adequate defenses  will  not  and  cannot 
in  all  good  sense  make  plans  for  expan- 
sion in  view  of  the  virtual  certainty  that 
imports  will  increase  and  in  many 
respects  spoil  the  market. 

For  these  reasons  I  introduced  H.R. 
10237  on  August  3.  This  bill  would  re- 
move items  that  can  qualify  under  one  or 
more  of  the  criteria  from  the  Kennedy 
round;  that  is,  the  President's  list  for  a 
50-percent  tariff  reduction.  ITiis  has 
become  necessary  because  of  the  agree- 
ment to  cut  all  items  50  percent  with  "a 
bare  minimiun  of  exceptions." 

This  bill,  also  introduced  by  other 
Members,  would  also  provide  for  estab- 
lishment of  import  quotas  if  a  product 
met  the  criteria  laid  down.  Such  quotas 
would  hold  imports  at  the  average  level 
of  the  past  3  years  but  would  permit  an- 
nual increases  thereafter  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  increase  in  domestic 
consumption.  This  would  represent  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  market. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  most 
urgent  that  this  legislation  be  passed. 
The  time  is  now,  for  even  if  the  Geneva 
Conference  has  been  delayed  because  of 
General  de  Gaulle's  action  in  withdraw- 
ing his  representatives  from  the  EEC 
meetings,  negotiations  may  be  resumed 
later  in  the  year.  It  might  be  too  late  if 
we  wait  until  1966  to  take  the  needed 
legislative  action. 

If  we  proceed  on  the  naive  assumption 
that  American  industry  is  competitive  in 
foreign  markets  and  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket with  imports  despite  the  great  gap 
that  separates  our  wages  from  those  of 
other  countries,  we  will  be  very  short- 
sighted. We  will  turn  our  backs  on  our 
workers  in  an  area  that  is  of  vital  con- 
cern because  jobs  themselves  are  at  stake, 
no  less  than  the  whole  futvu-e  welfare  of 
many  industries. 

I  urge  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation during  this  session  of  Congress. 


MARKETINGS  OF  DOMESTIC  BEET 
AND  CANE  SUGAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  their  remarks  following 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet 
and  cane  sugar  in- 1965  and  1966.  The 
text  of  the  resolution,  also  introduced 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  from  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas,  is  as  follows: 
Joint  Resolution  To  Authorize  Increased 

Marketings  of  Domestic  Beet  and  Cane 

Sugar  in  1965  and  1966 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  That  Section  202(a) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  ( 7  U.S.C. 
1112(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  market,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  quantity  of  sugar  not  exceeding  3.- 
025.000  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  1,100,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  respectively,  during 
each  of  the  years  1965  and  1966,  Such  quan- 
tities of  sugar  in  addition  to  the  quantities 
of  sugar  authorized  to  be  marketed  by  sub- 
sections (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  (3)  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  quantities  of  sugar 
which  otherwise  may  be  authorized  for  pur- 
chase and  importation  in  1965  and  1966  pur- 
suant to  Section  202(c)(4)(A)   of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Members  of  this  body  of  the  urgency 
of  this  resolution.  Unless  action  is  taken 
to  increase  a  marketing  authority  for 
our  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  pro- 
ducing areas,  chaos  will  very  soon  occur. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  allowing 
this  to  happen  and  I  am  hopeful  the 
Chairman  of  our  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  immediately  schedule 
hearings  for  the  earliest  possible  date  so 


as  to  consider  the  resolutions  introduced 
today. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  that 
brint!s  such  grave  concern  to  all  of  us 
from  beet  sugar  producing  regions  is 
this.  We  began  this  year  with  an  inven- 
tory of  sugar  nearly  100,000  tons  higher 
than  the  present  authorized  quota.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  urged  the  domes- 
tic industry  in  1963  and  1964  to  produce 
all  the  sugar  it  possibly  could  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  then  existing  sugar  short- 
age and  to  return  sugar  prices  to  normal 
levels. 

Our  domestic  producers  responded  to 
this  Government  request  magnificently. 
But  the  problem  is  that  Congress  failed 
to  enact  sugar  legislation  last  year  to 
provide  the  authority  our  domestic  in- 
dustry needs  to  market  the  extra  sugar 
it  has  produced  at  Government  request. 
The  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  was  2,740,000  tons.  The  quota  is 
2,650,000  tons.  This  means  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry  cannot  market  this 
year  all  of  the  sugar  they  have  on  hand, 
either  as  sugar  or  in  beets  to  be  made 
into  sugar,  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  new  crop  starts  in  all  territories 
by  mid-September,  and  in  California  it 
started  as  early  as  this  last  July.  Typi- 
cally the  industry  sells  about  20  percent 
of  the  new  crop  sugar  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  calendar  year.  But  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  sell  20  percent  of 
production  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
year,  they  cannot  sell  even  1  pound  of  it, 
luiless  they  get  an  increase  in  quota. 

Unless  the  industry  gets  some  quota 
relief  this  year,  the  first  thing  that  will 
happen  is  the  industry  will  run  out  of 
marketing  rights.  This  will  come  soon 
and  probably  by  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  October. 

The  second  serious  impact  on  the  in- 
dustry will  be  on  next  year's  acreage. 
The  old  beet  sugar  growers  took  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  acreage  this  year.    They 
did  this  reluctantly  but  voluntarily  be- 
cause they   recognized  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  the  surplus  of  sugar 
that   was   accumulating    in   the    ware- 
houses.    Remember,    this    surplus    oc- 
curred because  these  growers  and  the 
industry  were  urged  by  our  Government 
to    increase    production.      We    can    be 
thankful,  however,  that  the  acreage  cut 
next  year  will  be  less  than  previously 
anticipated.    The  reason  for  this  is  that 
all  of  this  year's  acreage  was  not  planted. 
Our    domestic    beet    growers    actually 
planted  only  1,319,000  acres,  according  to 
the  agricultural  crop  report,  instead  of 
1,375.000  acres  which  they  were  author- 
ized to  plant.    Therefore,  the  production 
this  year  will  be  less  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated.    Another  favorable  factor  in 
the  light  of  present  circumstances  is  that 
beet  tonnage  this  year  will  be  abnormally 
low  because  fewer  beets  are  being  grown 
per  acre.    Because  of  these  two  factors, 
underplanting  and  low  tonnage  of  beet 
yields,  there  will  not  be  as  much  sugar 
produced   out  of   this   year's   crop   be- 
ginning in  September  as  we  would  nor- 
mally expect.    This  will  keep  next  year's 
acreage  cut  lower  than  had  been  antici- 
pated.   But  even  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our 
domestic  growers  in  my  State  of  Wash- 


ington and  all  the  other  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers do  not  get  the  kind  of  legislative 
relief  they  need,  they  will  have  to  take 
at  least  another  10-percent  cut  in  acre- 
age, and  probably  more. 

The  effects  on  the  industry  in  not  get- 
ting any  legislative  action  from  Congress 
during  the  present  session,  therefore,  are 
they  will  run  out  of  marketing  rights 
about  mid-October  and  they  will  have 
a  much  steeper  acreage  cut  next  year 
than  they  would  otherwise  experience. 
And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  plea  the  Gov- 
ernment made  in  1963  and  1964  for  all- 
out  production. 

The  most  puzzling  aspect  of  this  whole 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration, in  spite  of  statements 
made  on  a  number  of  occasions  much 
earlier  this  year,  has  not  fulfilled  its 
promise  in  sending  to  the  Congress  its 
legislative  recommendations  on  sugar. 
This  present  situation  is  indefensible  be- 
cause on  May  17  of  this  year  the  admin- 
istration informed  the  industry  that  the 
Government's  legislative  program  for 
sugar  was  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Congress.  The  administration  also  indi- 
cated at  that  time  that  its  program  would 
include,  among  other  things,  the  beet 
quota  and  other  major  recommendations 
of  the  domestic  industry. 

Prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
major  domestic  sugar  producing  and  re- 
fining groups,  both  beet  and  cane,  had 
joined  in  recommendations  for  sugar 
legislation.  The  domestic  industry  then 
engaged  in  discussing  its  recommenda- 
tions with  representatives  of  all  inter- 
ested executive  agencies.  Although  the 
industry-administration  discussions  pro- 
gressed at  a  slower  pace  than  the  industry 
had  wished,  agreement  was  reached  and 
announced  between  the  industry  and  the 
administration,  as  I  previously  pointed 
out,  on  May  17. 

Last  June  23,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  our  colleagues  who  represent 
domestic  sugar  producing  areas  will  re- 
call receiving  a  letter  jointly  signed  by 
the  sugarbeet  grower  and  beet  sugar 
processor  associations  which  stated  that 
since  most  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  industry's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions would  be  eflfective  as  of  January  1, 
1965,  it  is  urgent  that  sugar  legislation 
should  be  enacted  in  the  current  session 
as  early  as  the  schedules  of  the  two 
houses  will  permit.  This  was  last  June, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleague  a  question.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  some  controversy 
among  the  agencies  within  the  admin- 
istration as  to  whether  the  new  sugar 
bill— that  Is,  if  it  ever  comes  up— will 
restore  the  traditional  import  fee  on 
sugar  brought  into  this  country  from 
foreign  sources. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  feel  this  is  the 
situation? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  cannot  speak,  of  course, 
absolutely  authoritatively  on  this,  I 
would  tell  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  I  do  understand  that 
there  has  been  disagreement  in  the  ad- 


ministration on  this  feature  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  I  have  no  authority,  as  I  say  again, 
to  tell  you  that  this  is  true.  The  gentle- 
woman will  have  to  pose  that  question, 
perhaps,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  have 
heard  this  might  be  one  reason  that  the 
administration  has  not  sent  up  the  bill 

yet. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  fui-ther 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  What  has  been 
the  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a  result 
of  our  failure  to  reimpose  this  import 

fee? 

Mrs.  MAY.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly — and  I  shall  check  these 
facts — we  are  losing  $80  million  annually 
to  the  U.S.  Treasui-y- 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  administration,  if  it  is  so 
concerned  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  would  insist  that  any 
new  sugar  bill  should  contain  these  im- 
port fees. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  can  only  tell  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  tliat 
until  we  see  what  the  administration 
sends  up,  if  it  ever  does  send  up  a  bill, 
I  do  not  know  what  their  stand  would 
be  on  this. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all  agree 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois,  serving  as  acting 
minority  leader,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  in  the  well  leading  the 
discussion,  the  topic  is  sugar  and  I  feel 
it  is  most  appropriate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]  for  the  interest  she 
has  alw^ays  taken  in  this  rather  complex 
field  of  legislation.  I  have  some  sugar- 
beet  production  in  my  area  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  has.  However,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  many  times  in  meet- 
ings which  often  she  has  called.  She 
has  been  a  real  leader  in  this  field  and 
I  do  vvish  to  commend  her  for  the  lead- 
ership she  is  still  showing  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  gentlewoman 
that  she  has  my  full  support  in  the  ef- 
forts that  she  has  so  vigorously  under- 
taken. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fro.m  California. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  oi  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are 
aware  of  this  problem  and  have  recog- 
nized it  for  the  past  several  months,  have 
been  waiting  and  watching  and  hoping 
that  a  sugar  bill  would  be  introduced  and 
presented  to  the  Congress  so  that  action 
could  be  taken  thereon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution,  as  many  other 
Members  have. 

I  would  certainly  urge  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  call 
a  meeting  as  quickly  as  possible  and  that 
some  action  on  this  resolution  be  taken. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  vital  to 
both  the  producers  and  the  processors 
and  the  domestic  beet  industry  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
legislation  should  be  delayed  as  it  seems 
to  be  delayed  year  after  year.  It  seems 
that  every  time  we  discuss  this  sugar 
legislation  it  is  delayed  until  almost  the 
end  of  the  session  and  then  we  have 
difficulty  in  acting  upon  it  in  a  very  ex- 
peditious manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  recognize  the  problem 
that  the  producers  and  the  processors 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  sell  these 
stocks  with  which  the  warehouses  are 
bulging  at  the  present  time  at  great  cost 
in  storage,  it  just  seems  to  me  incon- 
ceivable that  we  have  this  crop  and  not 
be  able  to  market  it. 
Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
for  her  expertise  on  this  subject.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  very  complicated  field. 
I  would  like  to  thank  her  for  bringing 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  is  timely  and  most  urgent.  I  believe 
she  is  performing  a  great  public  service 
in  reminding  the  world  of  the  great  need 
for  the  orderly  legislative  processes  to 
prevail  in  the  field  of  sugarbeet  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  take  about  2  minutes  to 
add  2  disastrous  consequences  of  failure 
to  act. 

If  we  tolerate  this  reduced  plantage  in 
the  future — and  I  talk  now  as  a  former 
grower  of  sugarbeets  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress — a  sugarbeet  to  a  specialty 
crop  farmer  is  a  very  substantial  part  of 
his  rotation  process  in  order  to  avoid  cer- 
tain diseases  which  are  common.  Usu- 
ally sugarbeets  are  planted  in  the  same 
acreage  each  fourth  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  rotate  with  three  other  crops  or 
perhaps  two  other  crops.  It  is  an  orderly 
rotation  program  and  requires  specific 
acreage  of  sugarbeets  each  fourth  year. 
If  we  disrupt  that  and  force  a  farmer 
to  reduce  his  acreage  in  sugarbeets,  we 
disrupt  that  orderly  rotation  process  and 
we  disrupt  speciality  agriculture  for  a 
period  not  of  1  year  but  for  a  period 
of  4  years. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  briefiy 
bring  up  is  that  in  specialty  agriculture, 
we  are  now  undergoing  a  vast  change 
which  is  concerned  with  farm  labor. 
This  Congress  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  do 
away  with  Public  Law  78  and  the  bracero 
program.    A  vast  adjustment  is  taking 


place  insofar  as  the  securing  of  agricul- 
tural labor  is  concerned.  Sugarbeets  is 
one  crop  which  is  almost  entirely  mech- 
anized. This  gives  the  farmer  a  chance 
during  this  time  to  adjust  himself  when 
the  traditional  supply  of  farm  labor  has 
been  cut  off.  It  will  have  a  very  injuri- 
ous and  deleterious  e.^ect  on  the  farmei-s 
and  their  labor  costs  if  we  force  them  to 
reduce  their  sugarbeet  acreage. 

I  compliment  the  gentlewoman  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  her  re- 

Mrs!  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  expertise  In  the 
area  as  a  sugarbeet  grower  himself. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
for  the  remarks  she  is  making  at  this 
time  and  also  for  her  distinguished  serv- 
ice she  has  rendered  over  the  years  to 
the  sugarbeet  producers  of  this  country. 
Having  served  with  her  on  a  committee 
I  know  how  genuine  her  interests  have 
been  and  how  knowledgeable  she  is  with 
respect  to  their  problem.  Although  I  do 
not  have  that  as  a  major  problem  in  my 
area,  I  do  recall  the  difficulties  we  have 
had  with  respect  to  sugar  legislation  here 
In  the  House.  I  know  that  the  situation 
which  is  faced  by  the  industry  Is  serious 
at  this  time  and  believing  that  attention 
is  required,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation  that  is  now 
being  discussed.  I  hope  It  can  receive 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  and  Its 
passage  to  the  floor  be  expedited. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  situation  is  one 
which  should  be  the  concern  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment    my    colleague    for    having 
called  the  attention  of  this  House  to  a 
subject  that  we  should  have  considered 
a  good  long  time  ago.     Now  I  do  not 
know  that  we  ought  to  be  surprised  at 
the  development  of  the   circumstances 
because  It  has  become  a  habit  and  almost 
a  tradition  that  come  the  last  night  of 
the  session,  one  of  the  last  things  we  do 
Is  to  consider  sugar  legislation,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  It  Into  a  posi- 
tion  In   which   we   are   told— Now   you 
either  take  this  or  nothing.    I  have  seen 
and  witnessed  and  been  a  part  of  this 
exercise  so  many  times  that  I  guess  it 
does  not  surprise  me  quite  as  much  as 
It  used  to.    However,  by  the  same  token, 
it  occms  somewhat  to  me  that  this  year 
might  have  been  a  little  different  be- 
cause, as  the  gentlewoman  pointed  out 
so  well  and  so  forcibly,  actually  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  was  created  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    Now  you  would 
think  that  they  would  feel  their  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  doing  as  well  as 
their  responsibility  to  the  sugar  growers 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  would  have  taken  steps 
by  now  to  make  sure  that  legislation 
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came  before  this  House  and  came  before 
us  In  time  so  that  it  might  get  adequate 
coiisideration  and  so  that  we,  in  turn, 
might  respond  by  our  own  deliberations 
and  actions  in  time  to  give  assurance  to 
these  growers  that  come  another  year 
they  are  not  going  to  be  faced  with  a 
further  reduction  such  as  they  were  this 
very  spring. 

In  the  light  of  that  and  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  these  sugarbeet  growers 
have  been  a  wonderful  asset  and  a  won- 
derfully reliable  group  to  this  Nation. 
.They  provided  us  with  sugar  during 
time  of  war  when  it  was  a  strategic 
product.  They  responded  just  a  year 
ago  when  the  demand  at  that  time  was: 
Can  you  not  raise  a  little  more?  Yes 
they  have  held  up  their  end  of  their 
obligation  at  any  and  at  every  time  that 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  do  so. 
■So  in  light  of  that,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
now  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  this 
Congress  to  at  least  do  as  well  by  them. 
The  only  way  that  can  be  accomplished 
is  to  get  with  it.  So  because  of  that  I 
have  joined  in  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion and  I  would  want  to  urge  further  at 
this  point  that  it  receive  the  earliest 
possible  consideration  in  view  of  their 
contribution  and  in  view  of  the  need 
that  exists  as  to  the  sugarbeet  growers 
of  this  country. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  His  remarks  add 
greatly  to  tlie  clarification  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleague  from  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Washington  and  those 
others  who  have  spoken  out  here  today 
in  sponsoring  a  joint  resolution  to  con- 
tinue the  program  for  sugar. 

I  also  commend  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  endorse  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  considerable  ur- 
gency on  this  important  issue.  Many 
sugarbeet  producers  in  my  State  have 
urged  prompt  action  and  are  looking  ex- 
pectantly to  this  body  for  consideration 
of  legislation  to  continue  the  program. 

Jack  Claiborn.  president  of  the  Idaho 
Beet  Growers  Association,  reports  that 
the  domestic  industry  reached  agreement 
in  early  spring  but  nothing  has  been 
done  and  time  is  running  out. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  has  been  mar- 
keting at  a  rate  of  3,025,000  tons  per 
year.  The  quota  remains  at  2,650,000 
tons  per  year  and  will  until  changed  by 
Congress.  Unless  action  is  taken  and 
very  soon,  a  chaotic  market  situation  will 
arise. 

During  the  regular  session  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature  this  year,  the  house 
passed  Joint  Memorial  No.  6  calling  for 
Congress  to  give  much  needed  relief  to 
the  harassed  sugarbeet  growers  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  West. 

It  was  emphasized  early  in  the  year 
that  action  by  Congress  is  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  day  of  this 
session  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  311, 
which  would  accomplish  much  of  what 
the  Idaho  sugarbeet  growers  are  asking 
through  the  joint  memorial. 


I  know  Chairman  Cooley  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
have  held  extensive  hearings  on  farm 
legislation.  An  omnibus  bill,  not  includ- 
ing sugar,  will  undoubtedly  be  brought 
before  the  House  soon.  I  think  the  sugar 
producers  deserve  immediate  attention 
and  urge  that  legislation  be  brought  to 
the  House  for  prompt  consideration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  agri- 
culture task  force,  I  have  closely  ob- 
served efforts  in  this  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  and  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Washington  for  her 
constant  efforts  and  keen  interest  in  this 
vital  industiT.  She  has  worked  hard  and 
successfully  to  represent  the  farmer's 
interests. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  resolution  which  is  offered 
today.  Again,  I  emphasize,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  legislation  be  adopted  soon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  marketing  rights  and 
acreage  allocations. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho.  I  would  like  to  say,  I  have 
certainly  welcomed  his  help  in  this  Con- 
gress in  this,  his  first  term  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
the  gentleman  certainly  understands 
this  problem  fully,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  him  fighting  on  my  side,  the  gen- 
tleman having  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  of  this  entire  problem  and  what  is 
involved  so  far  as  it  affects  us  who  repre- 
sent the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  kind  words. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
for  the  leadership  she  has  taken  in  de- 
veloping this  measure  and  pushing  for 
its  enactm.ent.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  its 
introduction. 

I  know,  from  experience  of  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  as  long  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  has 
been  on  that  committee,  of  the  great 
work  she  has  done  and  especially  the 
leadership  she  has  given  in  the  area  of 
sugar  legislation. 

There  are  not  too  many  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  my  area,  though  there  are  some. 
There  are  not  many  plants  in  my  area.  I 
recognize,  from  knowledge  of  beet  sugar 
producers,  what  an  important  segment 
of  our  economy  they  are  and  how  im- 
portant they  are  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to 
pass  this  legislation  and  to  do  so  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  this  will  be 
the  most  important  thing  we  do  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Now  that 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  is  taken  care  of 
in  committee  we  ought  to  move  quickly 
into  hearings  and  take  action  on  the 
sugar  bill. 

Because  of  the  leadership  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  has  given,  I 
know  we  will  make  some  headway  with 
that. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 


Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recall  with  clarity  the  situation  on  sugar 
legislation  last  year.  As  we  all  recall,  no 
sugar  legislation  was  enacted  in  spite  of 
pleas  from  all  segments  of  our  domes- 
tic industry.  The  industry  then  needed 
increased  marketing  authority,  but  these 
pleas  went  unheeded  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  reason  given  then  was  that  the 
various  segments  of  the  sugar  industry- 
domestic  and  foreign  interests — could  not 
get  together  on  recommendations  and 
that  full  agreement  had  not  been  reached 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Therefore,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  did  not  sched- 
ule sugar  legislation  for  consideration 
and  the  foreign  end  of  the  Sugar  Act  was 
allowed  to  expire.  Since  that  time  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
administrative  procedures,  has  been  able 
to  continue  the  sugar  program.  With- 
out arguing  the  merits  of  the  foreign  side 
of  the  Sugar  Act  as  it  is  presently  being 
administered,  the  lack  of  action  in  pro- 
viding an  increase  in  the  domestic  beet 
and  mainland  cane  quotas  created  an 
undue  hardship  on  our  American  sugar 
farmers  and  processors. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  informed, 
as  my  respected  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  pointed  out.  that  on 
May  17  the  administration  informed  the 
industry  that  the  administration's  sugar 
program  was  ready  to  be  sent  to  Congress 
and  that  this  program  contained  the 
recommendations  fully  agreed  to  by  the 
various  segments  of  our  domestic 
industry. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
situation  of  last  year,  which  we  were  told 
prevented  us  from  taking  up  remedial 
legislation,  does  not  exist  this  year.  If 
everybody  is  agreed  now,  then  why  has 
not  the  administration  sent  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  Hill?  Why  have  hear- 
ings not  been  scheduled? 

I  have  today  joined  my  colleague  from 
Washington  in  introducing  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  increased  market- 
ings of  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
in  1965  and  1966.  We  must  not  let  our 
domestic  industry  down  again.  I  urge 
that  these  bills  be  scheduled  as  soon  as 
humanly  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  nice  things  which  has  hap- 
pened to  me  in  my  short — nearly 
3  years — time  in  Washington  has  been 
the  opportunity  this  year  of  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  our 
colleague  from  Washington.  She  is  a 
delightful  personality.  She  is  a  vei7 
diligent  member  of  that  committee  and 
very  gracious.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  should  be  de- 
lighted to  have  such  a  sweet  personality 
handling  its  affairs.  I  follow  her  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  there  is  no 
dispute  between  the  domestic  beet  and 
the  domestic  cane  sugar  industries,  that 
both  segments  are  in  full  agreement  con- 
cerning the  necessity  for  prompt  action 
by  this  Congress? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  Again,  I  believe  it 
is  very  important,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  to  emphasize  that  this 
industry  agreement  of  which  we  speak, 
was  reached  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  between  all  the  major  domestic 
sugar  producing  and  refining  groups, 
both  beet  and  cane.  On  May  17  the 
administration  indicated  its  program 
would  include  the  recommendations  of 
the  domestic  industry.  So  there  was  a 
complete  agreement  among  all  these  seg- 
ments. 

May  I  say  one  more  thing:  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  resolution  that  was 
introduced  by  all  of  us  today  would  in- 
clude marketings  for  both  domestic  cane 
and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  was 
my  understanding,  and  it  leads  me  to 
make  this  obsei-vation:  I  think  we  are 
indeed  fortunate — and  perhaps  it  is  not 
a  coincidence — that  the  gentleman  in  the 
Chair  as  the  acting  Speaker  is  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  where  I  believe  some  cane  sugar 
is  grown.  He  is  a  gentleman  with  long 
experience  in  government  in  the  other 
body  as  well  as  here.  He  is  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  in  his  party,  and 
perhaps  this  discussion  here  will  enable 
him  to  exercise  his  considerable  influ- 
ence among  the  Democratic  leaders  so 
that  this  matter  can  be  considered. 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
has  been  pointed  out  numerous  times 
this  afternoon  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
consensus  among  the  cane  and  beet  sugar 
people  and  it  seems  to  be  the  magic  word 
in  this  administration.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  sugar-coated  bills  pass  this 
Congress,  but  no  sugar  legislation  itself. 
I  want  to  commend  the  sugarbeet  indus- 
try, as  a  Member  from  Kansas.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  join  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  who  today  introduced  the 
legislation  on  this  matter. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  my  respected  colleague 
from  Washington  has  pointed  out,  our 
domestic  sugar  industry  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  responding  to  the  request  of 
our  Government  to  increase  production 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity  in  1963 
and  1964. 

The  consumers  of  our  Nation  will  re- 
call the  sharp  increase  in  grocery  store 
sugar  prices  of  early  1963.  The  reason 
the  prices  increased  so  drastically  was 
that  the  world  sugar  situation  had  com- 
pletely reversed  itself  since  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  Cuba.  Suddenly  the 
world  found  itself  facing  a  sugar  short- 


age. We  quite  properly  refused  to  buy 
any  more  Cuban  sugar  and  as  a  result 
we  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  this  vital 
commodity. 

During  this  emergency  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  obtain  enough  for- 
eign sugar  to  fill  our  needs  at  reasonable 
prices  and  the  prices  of  sugar  rose  drasti- 
cally and  this  had  a  profound  effect  on 
our  entire  sugar  market. 

It  was  during  these  critical  times  that 
our  Government  called  UE>on  our  domes- 
tic sugar  producers  and  particularly  our 
beet  sugar  industry  to  produce  sugar  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  capacity,  and 
to  increase  that  capacity  by  making  ad- 
ditional investments  in  processing  equip- 
ment. The  Government  announced 
there  would  be  no  sugarbeet  acreage 
controls  through  the  1965  crop  year. 

Our  beet  sugar  industry  responded  to 
their  everlasting  credit  and  increased 
production  in  1963  by  a  half  million  tons 
over  the  previous  year.  And  this  same 
beet  sugar  industiy  sold  its  sugar  during 
the  emergency  at  between  $1  and  $3  per 
hundred  pounds  less  than  the  cane  sugar 
refined  from  the  high-priced  foreign  raw 
sugar. 

Our  domestic  industry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
kept  cane  sugar  prices  from  going  even 
higher  than  they  did  and  were  almost 
solely  responsible  for  bringing  sugar 
prices  back  to  reasonable  levels. 

And  how  has  our  Government  reward- 
ed the  industry?  Our  Government  has 
rewarded  our  American  sugar  farmers 
and  our  processors  by  turning  its  back 
on  them.  Our  Government  has  not  pro- 
vided our  domestic  industry  with  the  au- 
thority to  market  the  sugar  they  have 
produced.  The  storage  bins  are  full,  but 
not  1  pound  of  this  excess  sugar  can  be 
sold  unless  legislative  relief  is  forthcom- 
ing and  soon. 

This  is  why  I  have  joined  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  legislation  to  alle- 
viate this  problem.  If  I  had  my  way  I 
would  give  our  domestic  industry  a  much 
better  deal  than  is  contained  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  but  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  domestic  growers 
and  the  cane  refining  industry  and  that 
this  agreement  was  the  best  that  could 
be  expected  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

There  is  no  reason  we  cannot  get  on 
with  this  bill  without  any  further  delay 
and  I  intend  to  do  everything  possible 
to  ur:-;e  those  responsible  for  these  delays 
to  support  our  domestic  industry. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  for  his  state- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  just 
say  as  we  all  know,  sugar  legislation 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  It  is  true  that 
during  recent  months  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  been  occupied  with  con- 
sideration of  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  But 
the  omnibus  farm  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  July  20.  It  is  further  my 
understanding  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  asked 
the  administration  not  to  send  to  the 
Congress  its  legislative  recommendations 


on  sugar  until  the  committee  had  cleared 
the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

But  where  is  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations? 

My  patience  is  strained. 

I  have  no  assurance  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  send  a  bill  up  at  all, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
any  longer.  Hearings  must  be  scheduled 
whether  the  administration  has  for- 
warded its  recommendations  or  not.  We 
cannot  let  our  American  sugar  farmers 
down.  We  cannot  contribute  to  a  chaotic 
situation  by  doing  nothing.  If  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility, then  we  must  recognize  ours. 

The  House  joint  resolutions  introduced 
today  can  be  the  answer  to  this  dilemma 
and  I  am  hopeful  hearings  will  be  sched- 
uled immediately  so  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  take  action  on  sugar 
legislation  to  provide  the  marketing  au- 
thority so  urgently  needed  by  our  sugar- 
beet  and  mainland  cane  producers. 
Time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wondering  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  forgotten  what  he  said  re- 
garding sugar  in  his  message  on  agri- 
culture on  January  31, 1964. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  refer  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage as  printed  in  House  Document  No. 
210,  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  page  4, 
item  4,  And  this  is  printed  in  italics, 
Mr.  Speaker.   I  quote : 

I  recommend  the  removal  of  marketing  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  domestically  pro- 
duced sugar  during  the  calendar  year  1964. 

This  was  a  promise  to  the  Congress  by 
our  Chief  Executive  which  has  never 
been  fulfilled.  The  President  did  not 
send  to  Congress  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations following  his  January  31, 
1964,  message  on  agriculture  calling  for 
the  removal  of  marketing  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  domestically  produced  sugar. 
No  legislation  was  sent  to  Congress  dur- 
ing 1964  and  none  has  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  1965. 

True  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration did  send  up  a  sugar  bill  in 
September  1964,  but  all  this  called  for 
was  a  simple  6-month  extension  of  for- 
eign quotas.  That  administration  bill 
contained  nothing  to  give  the  marketing 
relief  our  President  promised  our  domes- 
tic sugar  producers. 

Why  has  the  administration  been 
dragging  its  feet?  We  were  told  that 
last  May  the  admin'stration  reached  its 
decision  on  this  question  and  that  its  bill 
containing  the  increased  marketing  au- 
thority would  be  sent  to  Congress  shortly. 
We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  1965.  Our 
patience  is  strained  and  we  know  the 
domestic  industry  can  wait  no  longer. 

I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  act  on  the 
measures  introduced  today  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


DEVASTATING  FLOODS  IN 
MISSOURI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  RANDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19,  1965,  the  west  central  Missouri  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent and   most  of   northwest   Missouri 
w^ere  pounded  with  rains  so  heavy  that 
the  ordinary  10-inch  official  rain  gages 
would  not  record  the  downfall.    Unoffi- 
cial estimates  ranged  up  to  13  inches  of 
rain  in  a  matter  of  hours.    The  storm 
continued  on  so  heavy  in  Kansas  City 
that  at  9:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  head- 
lights  and   streetlights   were   required. 
Water  ran  waist  deep  through  the  streets 
of   several   Missouri   towns.     Hundreds 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes.    In 
many  residential  areas  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  metropoli- 
tan  area    nearly   every   basement   was 
flooded  and  roads  were  made  impassable. 
The  fact  that  over  a  foot  of  rain  fell 
in  less  than  3  hours  is  a  story  that  is 
hard  to  believe.    But  all  of  the  eyewit- 
nesses  who   saw   the    aftermath   knew 
something  very  powerful  had  happened. 
Although  the  wind  was  clocked  at   80 
miles  an  hour  as  the  major  portion  of  the 
storm  struck,  there  was  no  tornado.   The 
experts  say  the  unusual  windflow  was 
due  to  a  very  unusual  meeting:  of  jet- 
level  winds  and  low-level  gulf  winds  over 
the   Midwest.     This   unusual   windflow 
caused  the  unprecedented  rain. 

Our  area  has  not  been  free  of  natural 
disaster  in  the  past.  The  1951  flood  on 
the  Kaw  and  Missouri  Rivers  is  still  vivid 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  lived  through 
it.  The  tornadoes  of  the  early  and  mid- 
dle 50's  at  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  and  in  Rus- 
kin  Heights  and  then  only  last  year  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  are  indelibly  inscribed 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  suffered 
through  these  catastrophes  caused  by  the 
fury  of  nature,  unrestrained  and  running 
rampant. 

When  the  July  flood  bad  taken  its  toll 
after  it  had  ripped  through  the  several 
counties.  Government  teams  who  were 
making  an  on-site  inspection  put  their 
preliminary  figure  of  flood  damage  to 
towns  and  farmlands  at  approximately 
$30  million,  divided  into  $23  million  dam- 
ages to  farming  areas  and  $7  million  to 
urban  areas. 

The  prevailing  question  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  victims  made  homeless 
or  suffering  irreparable  loss — was  where 
to  turn  for  help  to  start  life  anew  or  to 
stay  over  to  try  to  make  their  way  back 
to  their  before-the-flood  status.  In  the 
newspapers  they  read  about  Federal 
assistance. 

Federal  disaster  assistance  In  major 
peacetime  disasters  is  currently  coordi- 
nated under  provisions  of  Public  Law  81- 
875,  popularly  known  as  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Act  of  1950.  This  act  gives  the 
President  powers  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts and  available  resources  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  to  alleviate  suf- 
fering and  damage  resulting  from  major 
disasters. 

At  present  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  conditions  warrant  the 
declaration  of  a  major  disaster,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  direct  any  Federal  agency  to 
provide  disaster  assistance  without  re- 
gard to  the  normal  authorities  of  that 
agency  and  to  coordinate  the  overall  dis- 


aster relief  effort  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  existing  law,  this  Presi- 
dential authority  is  exercised  through  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

A  "major  disaster"  is  presently  de- 
fined by  the  1950  act  as  any  flood, 
drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which  in  the 
determination  of  the  President  is  of  siif- 
ficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  war- 
rant Federal  assistance. 

In  1964  as  a  matter  of  record  Presi- 
dent Johnson  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare 25  major  disasters  under  authority 
of  the  Federal  Disaster  Act.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  declarations,  nearly  $53 
million  was  allocated  to  18  States  and 
5  territories  from  the  President's  disaster 
fund. 

But  we  should  hasten  to  add  such  an 
expenditure  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
damage  caused  by  most  natural  disasters. 
Disaster  seems  to  have  struck  our  coun- 
ti-y  quite  frequently  in  the  past  few 
years.  Earthquake  damage  in  Alaska 
in  1964  totaled  $62.8  million  and  affected 
nearly  2,400  properties.  Flood  and  tor- 
nado damage  in  Minnesota  in  1964  and 
1965  amounted  to  about  $243  million. 
Flood  damage  this  spring  in  Colorado  ex- 
ceeded $102  million.  Flooding  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  1964  did  an  esti- 
mated $461  million  in  flood  damage. 

Existing  statutes  simply  cannot  meet 
the  need  for  relief  from  disaster  damage 
of  this  magnitude.  The  hard  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  not  developed 
a  coordinated  disaster  relief  program 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  likely  contin- 
gencies of  natural  calamity. 

During  the  past  6  years.  Congress  has 
had  to  pass  three  special  disaster  bills  to 
supplement  existing  inadequate  relief 
statutes.  Even  more  disturbing,  many 
communities  have  had  to  go  virtually 
without  relief  or  assistance  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  more  comprehensive  program. 
Moreover,  those  communities  that  were 
assisted  had  to  wait  intolerably  and 
seemingly  interminable  periods  of  time 
while  redtape  in  Washington  tied  up 
their  applications  for  assistance. 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  legislative  remedy  to 
this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

We  need  to  establish  standby  author- 
ity to  provide  uniform  and  well-coordi- 
nated Federal  assistance  to  be  mobilized 
whenever  disaster  strikes. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  insvu-e  that 
assistance  will  not  only  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  of  real  help,  but  also 
that  it  will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  possible  for  governments  to  operate. 
A  law  must  be  enacted  which  will 
provide  equitable  treatment  to  disaster 
victims  in  all  areas  of  the  country  and 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  other  body  has  already  risen  to 
that  challenge.  They  acted  on  July  22, 
1965  to  pass  a  comprehensive  Disaster 
Relief  Act.  Their  bill,  along  with  ac- 
companying measures  drafted  by  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  is  now 
laying  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

I  have  examined  quite  carefully  the 
several  bills  introduced  to  provide  disas- 
ter relief.    I  have  compared  their  pro- 


visions and  weighed  the  merits  of  the 
different  approaches  they  offer  to  resolv- 
ing the  problem  of  creating  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  disaster  policy. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  I  shall 
introduce  at  the  next  session  of  the 
House  a  bill  to  be  entitled  "The  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1965."  The  proposal  will 
incorporate  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
best  features  of  the  11  measures  now 
pending  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

This  bill  will  specify  in  detail  the  full 
range  of  Federal  assistance  to  be  made 
available  henceforth  to  individuals,  to 
businesses,  and  to  committees  whenever 
the  President  declared  the  area  in  which 
they  are  located  is  suffering  from  a  ma- 
jor disaster  under  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Act  of  1950. 

In  some  instances,  the  act  will  liberalize 
the  conditions  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  these  individuals.  In 
other  instances,  the  act  will  cut  redtape 
that  now  surrounds  disaster  aid.  And  in 
still  other  cases,  the  act  will  establish 
new  Federal  programs  to  assist  commu- 
nities in  their  disaster  recovery. 

In  specific,  the  major  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965  are 
as  follows: 

First,  the  proposed  act  provides  that  in 
the  event  of  a  major  disaster  the  admin- 
istrators of  numerous  Federal  loan  pro- 
grams will  have  discretionary  authority 
to  adjust  the  terms  of  loans  affecting 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
disaster. 

In  the  case  of  REA  loans.  HHFA  loans 
and  VA  loans,  administrators  are  per- 
mitted to  extend  maturation  dates  up  to 
a  full  40-year  period  and  to  reduce  inter- 
est rates  as  low  as  3  percent.  Moreover, 
payments  on  principal  and  interest  on 
these  loans  may  be  waived  for  a  period 
of  up  to  5  years  without  adversely  affect- 
ing rates  of  repayment. 

The  Small  Business  Administrator 
would  be  permitted  to  make  disaster 
loans  of  up  to  $3,000  for  homes  and  $100,- 
000  for  businesses  without  regard  to  the 
existing  statutory  requirement  that  such 
funds  must  be  "not  otherwise  available." 
A  similar  liberalization  would  affect 
emergency  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Second,  the  bill  permits  establishment 
of  State  programs  to  refinance  outstand- 
ing home  mortgage  obligations  or  other 
real  property  liens  on  one  to  four  family 
homes  severely  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
a  major  disaster,  if  such  obligations  are 
not  othenvise  federally  insured. 

Federal  and  State  money  would  be 
made  available  in  a  ratio  of  75  to 
25  percent,  respectively,  to  make  refi- 
rmncing  loans  with  maturities  of  not 
more  than  40  years  and  at  interest  rates 
of  less  than  3  percent.  No  loan  on  any 
single  property  could  exceed  $30,000. 

Third,  the  bill  permits  the  President  to 
obtain  and  provide  temporary  dwelling 
accommodations  for  families  and  indi- 
viduals displaced  by  the  disaster  who 
cannot  otherwise  find  adequate  housing 
without  severe  hardship.  Such  accom- 
modations may  be  provided  until  safe, 
decent  and  sanitary  alternative  housing 
Is  available  to  the  individual  or  family 
at  levels  they  can  afford  to  finance,  and 


shall  not  rent  for  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  affected  family's  monthly  income. 
In  cases  of  financial  hardship,  rentals 
may  be  adjusted  downward  for  as  long  as 
12  months. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  permit  Federal 
assistance  to  private  industry  in  provid- 
ing housing  to  families  displaced  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster.  Under  exist- 
ing authority  provided  in  the  National 
Housing  Act.  such  assistance  is  available 
only  to  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  to  housing  for 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
by  goverrmiental  action. 

Fifth,  farmers  would  be  assisted 
through  USDA  grants  to  restore  disaster- 
damaged  farmlands  and  livestock  to  nor- 
mal productive  capacity.  Grants  to  any 
fanner  could  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  restoration  costs  or  $10,000.  which- 
ever is  smaller. 

Sixth,  the  Civil  Defense  communica- 
tions system  would  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  timely 
warnings  to  citizens  and  public  officials 
in  areas  endangered  by  imminent  natural 
disasters. 

Seventh,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to 
villages  and  unincorporated  towns  for 
reconstruction  and  improvement  of  waste 
disposal  systems  and  other  public  facili- 
ties damaged  by  major  disasters  in  rural 
areas.  In  certain  instances  of  financial 
hardship,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  such  reconstruction  costs  or  to 
postpone  for  5  years  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  past  loans. 

Eighth,  the  proposed  Act  provides  that 
Federal  aid  may  be  made  available  to 
elememary  and  secondary  schools  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  in  a  major  disaster. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  supplement 
the  cost  of  replacing  damaged  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  to  provide 
grants  augmenting  current  annual  oper- 
ating expenses.  These  latter  operating 
grants  may  continue  for  up  to  5  fiscal 
years,  but  shall  decline  by  25  percent  of 
the  initial  annual  grant  in  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Both  forms  of  assistance  require  certi- 
fication that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  exercised  due  diligence,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  tax  effort,  in 
pursuit  of  alternative  financing,  but 
still  have  funds  insufficient  to  bring  edu- 
cational performance  in  the  damaged 
schools  back  to  previous  levels  of  per- 
formance. 

Ninth,  the  bill  provides  that  up  to  $50 
million  may  be  expended  each  fiscal  year 
j     for  the  purpose  of  making  up  to  100  per- 
]     cent  Federal  grants  for  any  repair  or 
■     reconstruction  of  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way necessitated  by  a  major  disaster. 
Tenth,  priority   and   immediate  con- 
sideration  is  provided  for  applications 
made  by  public  bodies  in  major  disaster 
>     areas  to  secure  assistance  in  repair,  con- 
j     stniction  or  extension  of  pubUc  facilities 
I      or  in  providing  low-rent  housing. 

Eleventh,  the  bill  peimits  full  Federal 
expenditure  to  repair,  restore  or  recon- 
struct virtually  any  public  works  project 
previously  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  any  public  thoroughfare  dam- 


aged by  disaster  but  not  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  repair  or  reconstruction  under 
existing  statutory  authority. 

Twelfth,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  pay  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  extra 
steps  taken  by  individuals  and  businesses 
to  prevent  damage  from  flooding,  if 
proper  local  authorities  had  been  unable 
to  provide  such  protection  due  to  con- 
tingencies connected  with  the  emergency. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
to  guarantee  that  no  duplications  of  pay- 
ments shall  be  permitted  under  authority 
of  the  act  and  that  all  provisions  shall 
be  retroactive  to  July  1, 1965. 

The  recent  flood  dramatizes  the  need 
for  additional  flood  control.  West- 
central  Missouri  is  fortunate  that  the 
Kaysinger  Bluff  project  for  flood  control 
on  the  Osage  River  has  now  been  started. 
Surveys  are  presently  going  forward  on 
both  the  Little  Blue  and  Big  Blue  Rivers 
in  Jackson  County.  Important  water- 
shed projects  which  stop  the  floods  be- 
fore they  get  started  are  underway  in 
western  Johnson  County,  Mo.  and  in 
central  Lafayette  County,  Mo.  Others 
are  needed.  Levee  construction  is  nearly 
completed  along  the  Missouri  River. 
However  northwest  Missouri  needs  addi- 
tional flood  protection. 

Perhaps  someday  the  surge  of  floods 
will  not  be  as  bad  as  it  is  today.  But 
meanwhile  an  updated  and  streamlined 
disaster  relief  law  is  needed.  To  those 
who  have  survived  this  recent  flood  little 
argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  the 
existing  law  does  not  meet  all  the  urgent 
needs.  What  is  needed  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive, better  coordinated  relief  pro- 
gram. 

The  common  complaint  that  I  have 
heard  so  many  times  is  that  there  is  too 
much  redtape  and  too  much  waiting 
and  not  enough  real  assistance  or  help. 
Stated  differently  the  complaint  is  that 
it  takes  too  long  for  decisions  to  be  made 
and  then  when  help  comes,  it  is  not  of 
sufficient  extent  or  magnitude.  I  don't 
profess  to  say  that  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  will  be  the  answer  to  all  these 
complaints  or  that  it  will  be  a  solution 
for  all  the  ills  of  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster.  But  I  submit,  it  is  a  sincere 
effort  to  make  a  stride  forward,  and  a 
substantial  improvement  over  existing 
enactments. 


MEDICARE  AND  YOU 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
has  provided  a  fine  service  for  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers  by  run- 
ning a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  new 
social  security-medicare  law. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  helped  put 


this  legislation  together  as  well  as  one 
of  the  conferees  who  helped  write  the 
final  version  of  the  law.  I  found  this 
analysis  most  comprehensive  and  accur- 
ate. I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  other 
•Members  of  Congress  and  I  am.  there- 
fore, including  it  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes-Plca- 

jrune.  July  25. 1965] 
Medicare  AND  You :  HosprrAL  Benefits  Begin 
Next    Jxn.Y    1    for    Millions — Social    Se- 
cuRiTY  To  Mail  Out  Instructions 
(Editor's  Note. — A  landmark  program  pro- 
viding unprecedented  health  care  and  social 
security  benefits  to  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans will  become  the  law  of  the  land  when 
President  Johnson  signs  the  medicare  bill. 
The  following,  first  of  a  two-part  report,  ex- 
plains  what   the   average   citizen    needs   to 
know  about  the  program.) 

(By  Charles  Schaeffer) 

Washington. — After  nearly  a  decade  of 
waiting  for  medicare  today's  advice  to  the 
Nation's  elderly  drawing  social  security  is: 
"wait  a  bit  longer." 

The  revolutionary  health  care  and  hospital 
benefits  of  the  social  security-financed  pro- 
gram will  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1, 
1966,  nearly  a  year  from  now.  Congress  did 
this  to  allow  a  cash  buildup  of  social  security 
payments  to  cover  the  upsurge  of  costs  of 
the  first  patients. 

Meanwhile,  what  should  you  do  about 
signing  up? 

If  you  are  one  of  the  17  million  persons 
65  or  over  drawing  social  security,  you  wiU 
get  your  Instructions  through  the  mail  some- 
time in  the  coming  months  without  asking. 

This  will  be  a  letter  outlining  basic  hoe- 
pital  benefits,  and  a  form  to  sign  up  for  a 
voluntary  $3  per  month  supplementary  in- 
surance for  physicians'  bills  not  covered  by 
medicare. 

If  you  stUl  have  questions,  phone  or  visit 
the  local  social  sectirity  oflice.  say  officials  of 
the  social  security  administration,  which 
will  administer  the  multi-billion-dollar  pro- 
gram. 

NONE    ruled     out 

When  the  program  moves  into  high  gear 
next  July,  more  than  19  million  persons — 
virtually  all  Americans  over  65 — will  be  cov- 
ered by  hospitalization,  even  if  they  never 
belonged  to  social  security.  No  physical 
exam  is  required  and  no  one  Is  to  be  ruled 
out  because  of  prior  ills. 

As  it  appears  now,  only  about  250,000  per- 
sons are  Ineligible.  This  is  because  they 
were  insured  as  of  February  16,  1965,  under  a 
Federal  employee  health  plan  for  retirees  or 
are  aliens  who  have  not  lived  5  years  perma- 
nently in  the  United   States. 

Nearly  2  million  non-social-security  per- 
sons will  be  blanketed  under  the  health  care 
program.  Their  benefits  will  be  financed 
from  general  tax  revenues. 

How  will  they  obtain  medicare? 

Those  receiving  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits will  be  notified,  like  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. Those  on  public  assistance  will  be 
informed  either  by  Social  Security  or  their 
local  welfare  offices. 

establish   eligibility 

Persons  who  have  not  filed  a  claim  for 
social  security  cash  benefits  or  who  are  not 
under  social  security  at  all.  should  get  In 
touch  with  their  area  social  security  office 
to  establish  eligibility. 

There  are  616  district  social  security  offices 
in  larger  cities  and  3,000  field  offices 
throughout  the  country,  where  roving  offi- 
cials make  scheduled  visits. 

Important:  An  elderly  person  and  his  wife 
(If  she  is  65  or  older)  would  be  eligible 
whether  or  not  he  continued  to  work  and 
regardless  of  the  size  of  his  earnings. 

Don't  be  too  hasty  about  dropping  any 
private    Insurance   plans.      The    benefits   of 
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medicare  are  nearly  a  year  away  and  you  will 
need  the  private  coverage  between  now  and 
next  July. 

MIGHT     DOVPTAIL 

Also,  some  Insurers  such  as  Blue  Cross  are 
said  to  be  working  out  modified  policies  that 
might  dovetail  with  the  Government  Insur- 
ance to  offer  even  better  benefits. 

Under  the  medicare  bill,  the  Government 
Is  authorized  to  contract  with  experienced 
outside  firms  to  handle  the  complicated  bill- 
ing of  the  health  program.  So  the  check  for 
medicare  services  will  go  to  a  "third  party"* 
manager,  not  to  you. 
Think  of  medicare  as  two  programs: 
One  is  a  basic  program  of  hospital  Insur- 
ance designed  mainly  to  cover  the  cost  of  a 
stay  in  the  hospital  and  associated  services 
other  than  doctor  bills.  This  Is  the  pro- 
gram financed  by  social  security,  covering 
nearly  everyone  65  or  who  will  be  65  within 
the  next  several  years. 

The  other  Is  a  supplementary  Insurance 
plan  covering  80  percent  of  doctor  bills.  In- 
cluding some  home   and  office   visits. 

Unlike  the  hospital  program,  which  Is 
paid  by  mandatory  social  security  deduc- 
tions from  America's  paychecks,  the  doctor 
policy  Is  optional.  If  you  elect  to  take  It,  $3 
will  be  deducted  from  your  social  security 
monthly  benefit  check.  The  Government 
will  pay  another  $3  from  general  revenues. 
As  the  bill  was  finally  written,  the  services 
of  radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  patholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists  were  put  Into  the  sup- 
plementary doctor  Insurance  plan. 

This  means  that  you  can  expect  a  sep- 
arate bill  for  these  services.  If  you  decide  not 
to  take  out  the  voluntary  plan. 

President  Johnson,  representatives  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  wanted  these  services 
to  be  part  of  the  basic  hospital  plan.  House 
Members,  led  by  Representative  Wilbttr 
Mills,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  successfully 
fought  to  keep  them  separate. 

The  origin  of  this  Is  a  long  standing  dis- 
pute between  doctor  and  hospital  groups, 
the  doctors  arguing  that  direct  Government 
pa3rment  to  physicians  would  be  "socialized 
medicine."     The  doctors   won. 

Suppose  you  are  on  a  modest  social  secu- 
rity Income  of  $80.  How  will  you  pay  for 
the  extra  $3  doctor  Insurance?  The  Social 
Security  Administration  points  out  that  the 
new  bill  provides  a  basic  7  percent  Increase 
In  benefits,  retroactive  to  January  1,  1965. 
The  suggestion  Is  this  can  help  pay  the  cost. 
The  check  for  extra  cash  benefits.  Inciden- 
tally, should  reach  you  as  a  lump  sum 
around  mid-September.  The  first  monthly 
check  at  the  new  higher  rate  Is  due  out 
October  3. 

The  $6.4  billion  first-year  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  being  financed  partly  by  a  hike  In 
employer-employee  social  security  pajrments. 
As  of  January  1.  1966,  deductions  will  be 
made  on  the  first  $6,600  you  earn.  Instead 
of  the  present  $4,800  celling. 

TAX  ON  FIRST  S6.600 

The  new  rate.  Including  the  medicare  tax. 
will  go  to  4.2  percent  of  $6,600  on  New  Year's 
Day.  Under  existing  law.  without  medicare, 
the  tax  would  have  gone  to  4.8  percent  of 
the  $4,800. 

So  a  worker  earning  $6,600  or  more  will 
pay  a  social  security  tax  next  year  of  about 
$2T7.20.  About  $23.10  of  this  Is  to  finance 
the  new  health  care  benefits.  The  cost  goes 
up  later. 

Congress  also  drafted  Improvements  In  the 
controversial  Kerr-MlUs  medical  assistance 
program  for  the  needy.  These  reforms  must 
be  Instituted  by  the  States  by  December  31. 
1969.  In  order  to  participate 

Why  Kerr-Mllls  when  medicare  Is  a  real- 
ity? 

This  Is  a  program  covering  hospitalization 
and  doctors  bills  In  full  for  the  destitute.    In 


the  view  of  lawmakers,  there  will  still  be 
elderly  people  unable  to  pay  even  the  modest 
amounts  Invoved  In  basic  medicare.  Provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  them. 

Kerr-Mllls  covers  those  under  65,  too.  And. 
they  point  out,  poverty  and  sickness  do  not 
respect  the  young  either. 


(Prom   the   New   Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes- 
Plcayune.  July  26.  1965) 
Medicare  and  You :    Plan  Provides  Hospital, 
Nursing.    Outpatient    Care — Optional    $3 
Month  Also  Aids  on  Doctor  Bills 
(EorroR's  Note. — A  landmark  program  pro- 
viding unprecedented  health  care  and  social 
security  benefits  to  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans win  become  the  law  of  the  land  when 
President  Johnson  signs  the   medicare  bill. 
The  following,  second  of  a  two-pxart  report, 
explains  the  program's  financial  benefits.) 
(By  Charles  Schaeffer) 
Washington. — The  medicare  bill  provides 
new  social  security  Insurance  covering  hos- 
pitalization, nursing  home  care,  home  nurs- 
ing services  and  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ices for  most  Americans  over  65. 

Together  with  a  voluntary  $3-a-month 
supplementary  plan  covering  most  doctor 
bills,  medicare  Is  designed  to  protect  millions 
of  the  Nation's  elderly  from  the  financial 
havoc  of  devastating  dlse.ise. 

The  hospital  and  doctor  plans  go  Into  ef- 
fect July  1.  1966,  nearly  a  year  from  now. 
When  they  do,  here's  an  example  of  how  a 
patient  eligible  for  both  plans  would  fare. 

A  66-year-old  woman,  complaining  of  di- 
gestive problems,  visits  her  family  doctor 
at  his  office  twice.  Later,  the  doctor  makes 
house  calls  In  response  to  the  same  com- 
plaint. He  prescribes  some  drugs  and  de- 
cides to  hospitalize  her  for  further  tests. 

In  the  hospital,  extensive  X-ray  and  lab- 
oratory tests  detect  early  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Surgery  by  a  specialist  Is  ordered. 
The  woman  spends  55  days  In  the  hospital. 
Including  recuperation.  But  this  Is  not  all. 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Illness, 
she  Is  placed  under  "extended  care."  which 
Includes  radiation  treatments  to  make  sure 
all  possible  cancer  is  destroyed.  At  the 
same  time,  her  personal  physician  Is  on  the 
job. 

later  visits 
Still  later,  she  makes  several  visits  to  doc- 
tors In  connection  with  the  same  Illness. 

The  woman  has  utilized  nearly  the  full 
range  of  two  Insurance  programs.  The  total 
bill  Is  $5,870.  She  pays  $629  of  this.  (See 
table  below.) 

Like  any  Insurance  program,  medicare  Is 
not  free.  It  Includes  deductibles.  This 
means  that  patient  must  pay  an  annual  $40 
toward  any  hospital  bill,  before  the  Govern- 
ment payments  start. 

The  Initial  payment,  or  deductible.  Is  $50 
on  the  supplementary  doctor  plan. 

This  accounts  for  $90  of  what  the  cancer 
patient  pays  In  this  sample  case. 

The  hospital  program  also  requires  patients 
to  pay  for  the  first  three  blood  transfusions 
at  $30  a  pint,  unless  they  can  find  a  replace- 
ment. The  woman  couldn't  so  this  would 
be  $90. 

Hospital  specialists,  such  as  radiologists 
and  anesthesiologists,  are  Included  In  the 
bill  under  doctor  services,  even  though  they 
often  work  through  hospitals.  This  means 
that  the  supplementary  Insurance  pays  80 
percent  of  these  services,  while  the  patient 
pays  the  other  20  percent. 

"The  specialists'  services  added  $314  to  the 
woman's  bill.  She  was  in  a  skilled  nursing 
home  for  30  days,  too.  Medicare  pays  for 
the  first  20  days,  but  she  pays  $5  a  day,  or 
$50,  on  the  last  10.  as  required  by  the  law. 

PATS    rOR    DRUGS 

She  also  pays  for  drugs  prescribed  by  the 
doctor. 


Medicare,  of  course,  covers  lesser  care  In- 
volving hospitalization  and  doctor  services. 
Its  basic  benefits  are: 

Ninety  days  of  hospitalization  in  semi- 
private  rooms  or  wards  for  each  spell  of  111- 
ness  with  the  patient  paying  $40  annually 
for  the  first  60  days  and  $10  a  day  thereafter. 

One  hundred  days  of  posthospltal  care  In 
a  skilled  nursing  home  with  the  patient  pay- 
ing $5  a  day  after  20  days. 

One  hundred  home  visits  by  therapist, 
nurse,  or  home  health  aid  after  a  stay  of 
at  least  3  days  in  a  hospital. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services  with  the 
patient  paying  the  first  $20  and  20  percent 
of  the  cost  above  that  for  all  services  In  a 
20-day  period. 

One  hundred  ninety  days  care  In  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital  over  a  lifetime.  Here  are 
other  questions  and  answers  on  medicare: 

Question.  What  If  you  already  have  an 
illness? 

Answer.  It  doesn't  matter.  You  are  still 
eligible.     No  physical  exam  Is  required. 

Question.  What   Is  a  "spell   of   Illness?" 

Answer.  A  "spell  of  Illness"  begins  when 
you  enter  a  hospital  and  ends  after  you  have 
been  out  (or  out  of  a  skilled  nursing  home 
where  you  received  extended  care)  for  60 
consecutive  days. 

Question.  Suppose  you  develop  a  second 
Illness  In  the  extended  care  facility.  Would 
the  second  episode  be  covered,  or  would  you 
have  to  be  readmitted  to  the  hospital  and 
transferred  back? 

Answer.  You  could  stay  In  the  extended 
care  facility.  Care  received  there  for  the 
second  condition  would  be  covered,  but  only 
up  to  the  total  number  of  days  for  which 
jt)u  are  eligible. 

BETTER   THAN    HOME 

Question.  Suppose  you  discover  belatedly 
that  you  can  get  better  posthospltal  care  In 
a  skilled  nursing  home  than  at  home,  will 
you  be  covered? 

Answer.  If  you  are  admitted  within  14  days 
of  leaving  the  hospital. 

Question.  Do  most  nursing  homes  qual- 
ify as  "extended  care  facilities?" 

Answer.  About  2,000  meet  qualifications, 
but  many  more  are  expected  to  shape  up 
before  this  part  of  the  bill  goes  Into  effect 
on  January  1,  1967 — 6  months  after  the  other 
provisions.  A  qualified  Institution  Includes 
skilled  nursing  homes,  wings  of  hospitals. 
or  parts  of  an  old  age  home,  provided  It  has 
professional  personnel. 

Question.  What  services  are  covered? 
Answer.  Semlprlvate     room     and     board, 
nursing    care,    physical,    occupational,    and 
speech   therapy,   and   drugs   ordinarily  fur- 
nished to  Inpatients. 

Question.  Suppose  a  person  with  a  stroke 
faces  a  long  rehabilitation  at  home.  What's 
covered? 

Answer.  There  are  up  to  100  days  of  home 
health  care  provided.  This  enables  regis- 
tered speech  or  physical  therapist,  for  ex- 
ample, to  aid  the  recuperating  house-bound 
patient  at  home  after  discharge  from  a  hos- 
pital. 

Question.  Who  decides  what  home  health 
services  a  patient  needs? 

Answer.  Almost  always  the  patient's  own 
doctor  decides  this  and  what  other  care  is 
needed  under  either  or  both  plans.  Medi- 
care plays  no  part  In  the  selection  of  a  doc- 
tor or  hospital. 

Question.  W^ho  pays  for  diagnostic  tests 
such  as  blood  and  urine  or  X-rays  If  you 
don't  enter  a  hospital? 

Answer.  If  the  doctor  thinks  they  are  nec- 
essary, he  can  send  you.  as  an  outpatient,  to 
the  hospital  Just  long  enough  for  the  test  or 
X-ray.  Then  you  would  pay  the  first  $20  oi 
the  bill  for  any  series  done  by  the  hospit.il 
during  a  20-day  period,  plus  20  percent  oi 
the  costs  above  $20. 


AFTER    DEDUCTIBLE 


Question.  After  a  patient  pays  the  first 
$50.  or  deductible,  on  the  doctor  plan,  what 
type  of  doctor  bills  are  covered? 
■  Answer.  The  plan  pays  80  percent  and 
you  pay  20  percent  of  home  and  office  visits 
or  visits  paid  to  you  In  a  hospital  or  Institu- 
tion,  Including   surgeons   and   consultation 

fees. 

Question.  What  other  kinds  of  services  are 
covered  by  the  supplemental  plan? 

Answer.  DlajLOStic  X-ray  and  lab  tests; 
electrocardiograms,  basal  metabolism  read- 
ings: X-ray,  radium  and  radioactive  Isotope 
therapy;  ambulance  services,  surgical  dress- 
ing and  splints,  casts,  rental  of  iron  lungs, 
oxygen  tanks,  and  wheelchairs  used  In  pa- 
tients' homes;  prosthetic  devices  such  as  ar- 
tificial legs,  braces,  and  replacements  for  in- 
ternal body  organs. 

Question.  What  is  not  covered? 

Answer.  Strictly  custodial  care  In  a  nursing 
home  personal  comfort  Items,  orthopedic 
shoes,  dentures,  routine  physical  or  eye 
exams,  hearing  aids,  cosmetic  surgery  (unless 
vital  to  repair  an  Injury) . 

Question.  Are  drugs  covered? 


Answer.  Ordinarily  not  those  prescribed 
outside  the  hospital. 

Question.  Will  the  premiums  for  the  sup- 
plemental stay  at  $3? 

Answer.  Until  the  end  of  1968  at  least. 
Afterward,  the  Government  could  adjust  the 
premium  to  take  account  for  any  rise  in 
medical  costs  every  2  years. 

Question.  When  can  you  enroll  In  the  sup- 
plemental plan? 

Answer.  For  those  who  will  be  65  or  over 
before  New  Year's  Day.  the  enrollment  books 
win  be  open  this  September  and  stay  open 
until  March  31,  1966.  If  you  become  65  after 
New  Year's  you  can  sign  up  3  months 
before  your  65th  birthday  or  3  months 
after  the  event,  a  7-month  period  in  all. 
Those  enrolling  after  the  first  enrollment 
period  will  pay  10  percent  higher  premiums 
for  every  full  year  elapsing  In  between.  No 
one  can  enroll  3  years  after  their  first 
qualifying  period. 

What  win  medicare  pay?  Here's  the  hy- 
pothetical bill  of  a  patient  with  stomach 
cancer  who  had  basic  hospitalization  and  the 
$3-a-month  voluntary  plan: 


Medicare 
pays 


Doctor  visits:  2  office  visits,  at  $5  each;  8  home,  at  $10  each,  prescribed  drugs.  «5  (totel,^ 


EiT/nSed^^'na?lme*:Cm-andbo^d^30days.at-$l^^ 

K  a^d  dXS^es:  Ration.  10  treatments  $2M;  radiation  at  hospital,  $200.  personal, 
doctor  vislts.S  at  $80,and6monthly  office  visits,  $30  (total, $510) 


Total  blU. 


$32 


3,105 

1,256 
400 

450 


Patient 
pays 


6,241 
5,870 


$73 

130 

314 

50 

66 
629 


THE    HARASSMENT    OF    AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN'S  FAMILIES 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr, 
Gallagher]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  increasingly  come  to  my  attention  in 
the  last  few  months  that  the  wives  and 
families  of  American  servicemen  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  are  being  subjected  to 
telephone  calls  and  notes  which  are  de- 
stroying morale  and,  to  say  the  very 
least,  disheartening  their  families.  I  re- 
fer to  the  malicious  and  vulgar  messages 
ridiculing  a  serviceman  killed  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  fraudulent  messages  mis- 
informing a  serviceman's  family  that  he 
has  been  killed.  These  ugly  messages 
are  increasingly  being  sent  to  the  wives 
and  loved  ones  of  our  Armed  Forces 
fighting  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body  from  Connecticut  made  an  excel- 
lent and  detailed  speech  on  Tuesday 
which  gave  examples  of  these  telephone 
calls  and  messages.  I  cringe  from  again 
mentioning  them. 

I  cannot  believe,  or  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  an  ugly  and  heartless 
act  could  be  perpetrated  by  someone 
other  than  an  agent  of  the  Communist 
fifth  column  in  the  United  States.  This 
practice  is  too  alien  to  the  American 
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spirit  and  alien  to  the  spirit  of  human 
decency  to  be  done  by  a  true  American 
citizen.  For  this  reason,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  make  It 
a  Federal  crime  to  use  any  method  of 
communication  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening  or  harassing  American  serv- 
icemen or  their  families. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  shrink  from  men- 
tioning examples  of  these  harassments. 
I  do  not.  however,  shrink  from  what  I 
see  to  be  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  protect  the  morale  and  safety  of  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  airmen  who 
are  fighting,  and  at  times  dying,  in  a  war 
far  from  home. 


FEDERAL-STATE  FISCAL  PROB- 
LEMS GROWING  CRITICAL 


Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly 
a  day  passes  that  the  public  press  fails 
to  note  an  expression  of  deep  concern 
on  the  part  of  city,  county.  State,  and 
National  officials  of  the  increasingly 
serious  tax  and  fiscal  problems  of  our 
States  and  localities.  This  subject  is 
complicated  and  fraught  with  economic 
and  political  controversy. 

I  have  just  come  across  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  objective  and  pene- 


trating, yet  very  readable  and  under- 
standable statement  of  this  problem.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  an  article  in  the  Tax 
Executive,  and  based  on  a  talk  given 
by  Mr.  L.  L.  Ecker-Racz,  assistant  di- 
rector for  taxation  and  finance  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  before  the  armual 
trichapter  meeting  of  the  Tax  Execu- 
tives Institute  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

The   advisory    commission   has   been 
giving  careful  attention  to  the  problems 
described  in  the  article  as  part  of  its 
continuing  study  of  the  American  fed- 
eral system.    The  commission  functions 
under  the  legislative  oversight  of  the 
Government     Operations     Committee's 
Intergovernmental    Relations    Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
as  chairman.    I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee — the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik].  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow],  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr,  RoushI, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYER].  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.   Latta] — share   my   concern   with 
the  critical  nature  of  the  problems  de- 
scribed in  the  article  by  Mr.  Ecker-Racz. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Federal-State  Fiscal  Imbalance: 

The  Dilemma 

(By  L.  Laszlo  Ecker-Racz) 

Accept  If  you  will  the  assertion  that  this 

Federal  system  does  face  a  dilemma.    This 

will  become  clear  enough  as  our  discussion 

proceeds.     The  problem  Is  not  new.    It  Is, 

however,  one  that  Is  becoming  progressively 

more  acute  and  Inevitably  so.     Let  me  give 

you  the  setting. 

National  growth  bestows  both  bounties 
and  bvurdens;  the  bounties  grow  progressively 
more  national,  the  burdens  progressively 
more  local.  Progress  In  Industrialization. 
In  living  standards,  and  in  social  conscious- 
ness makes  Increasing  demands  on  local  and 
State  governments.  Simultaneously  It  Im- 
poses more  and  more  restraints  on  State 
and  local  taxing  activities.  The  fiscal  im- 
balance grows  apace. 

The  growing  disparity  between  relative 
State  and  local  revenue  needs  and  resources 
and  between  the  Federal  and  the  State-local 
fiscal  position  Is  a  poser  because  the  obvious 
adjustments  In  the  Imbalance,  the  remedies 
required  to  Insure  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  our  governmental  system.  Impinge 
on  some  deeply  held,  attractive  political 
Ideologies. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  overly  long  on 
the  Identification  of  the  political  Ideology 
to  which  I  refer.  Its  Image  In  yovir  mind's 
eye,  the  direction  most  of  you  want  this 
Federal  system  to  follow.  Is  clear  and  sharp. 
That  Image  has  been  crystallizing  In  the 
political  thinking  of  those  who  preceded 
you  for  a  century  and  more,  acquiring  an 
Increasing  patina  of  respectability  with  each 
passing  generation — certainly  In  theory.  If 
not  in  fact. 


POPULAR    concept    OF    THE    IDEAL    FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 

The  image  of  the  Ideal  Federal  system  In 
the  public  mind  leaves  maximum  responsi- 
bility for  governmental  services  In  the  hands 
of  those  close  to  the  people:  at  the  local 
level  If  possible,  at  the  State  level  If  nec- 
essary, but  never  at  the  Federal  level — unless 
It  pertains  to  International  affairs  and  na- 
tional defense. 

That  Image  in  your  mind's  eye  requires 
also  that  the  responsibility  to  tax  match  the 
responsibility  to  spend,  so  that  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  spending  suffer  the  pain 
of  taxing. 
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On  the  question  of  how  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  spending  needs  and  revenue  re- 
so\irces  the  Image  is  somewhat  blurred.  In 
a  sense,  this  Is  the  source  of  the  dilemma. 
There  Is.  to  be  sure,  the  concept  of  Inter- 
level  financial  aids.  In  the  Ideal  system,  how- 
ever, the  role  of  grants  Is  minimized,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  Federal  Government, 
for  they  evoke  visions  of  overcentralizatlon 
and  Federal  control. 

This  should  suffice  to  identify  the  ideologi- 
cal image  I  am  describing.  Its  details  are 
etched  indelibly  on  people's  minds  by  as- 
sociation with  what  has  gone  before,  by  their 
historic  interpretation  of  the  development  of 
our  democratic  Institutions,  all  the  more 
cherished  because  it  caters  to  their  nostalgia 
for  the  familiar  past. 

Those  of  you  conversant  with  Federal- 
State-local  fiscal  developments  will  have 
noted  before  that  this  country  has  remained 
remarkably  faithful  to  the  Image  of  the 
Federal  system  in  your  mind's  eye.  The 
unprecedented  Increase  In  spending  for  gov- 
ernmental purpKJses  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  was  accomplished  within  familiar 
institutional  patterns.  Much  of  the  increase 
occurred  at  the  local  level  and  those  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  for  author- 
izing the  spending  bore  also  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  taxing.  Cities,  counties, 
school  districts,  and  the  other  local  govern- 
ments still  account  for  about  half  of  the 
direct  expenditures  for  American  civilian 
government  and  the  States  for  a  quarter. 
Of  every  dollar  devoted  to  domestic  govern- 
ment, not  over  25  cents  Is  spent  at  the 
national  level. 

In  15  years  (1948-63).  State  and  local 
governments  more  than  tripled  their  gen- 
eral expenditures.  They  increased  the  an- 
nual level  of  their  spending  by  $47  billion, 
from  $18  to  $65  billion.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Federal  Government's  expendi- 
tures for  civilian  government  Increased  by 
only  $31  billion.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Increased  their  employment  by  81 
percent  and  their  payrolls  by  nearly  260 
percent,  both  substantially  faster  than  the 
corresponding  Federal  Increases. 

riNANCING  THE  RISING  STATE  AND   LOCAL 
EXPENDITURES 

The  National  Government  helped  to  finance 
this  rising  level  of  State-local  expenditure 
by  Increasing  Its  financial  aid  from  less  than 
$2  billion  to  nearly  S9  billion.  The  new  Fed- 
eral money,  however,  supplied  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  new  financing  required. 

State  and  local  governments  had  to  look 
to  their  own  sources  for  financing  five-sixths 
of  the  increase  In  their  level  of  spending. 
Most  of  them  had  to  dig  deeply  into  all  finan- 
cial sources  within  their  reach.  They  in- 
creased their  outstanding  debt  from  $19  bil- 
lion In  1948  to  nearly  $90  bllUon.  During  the 
last  2  years  alone  they  floated  more  bonds 
than  all  the  debt  they  accumulated  by  the 
time  of  World  War  n.  By  comparison,  the 
Increase  In  Federal  debt  during  the  15  years 
was  around  20  percent.  Since  the  war.  while 
the  per  capita  Federal  Indebtedness  declined 
by  $100,  the  per  head  State  and  local  In- 
debtedness Increased  by  $350. 

As  you  would  expect.  State  and  local  tax 
collection  levels  rose  rapidly  during  this  pe- 
riod—from $13  billion  to  $44  billion.  Prop- 
erty tax  and  consumer  tax  collections  In- 
creased more  than  twofold,  income  tax  col- 
lections more  than  threefold,  and  user 
charges  nearly  fourfold. 

Happily,  national  economic  growth  gener- 
ated significant  Increases  in  State  and  local 
tax  receipts.  New  construction  and  higher 
values  bolstered  property  tax  collections: 
higher  Incomes  and  Increased  spending  lifted 
income  and  consumer  tax  receipts;  enlarged 
business  activity  and  higher  profits  contrib- 
uted to  higher  bvislness  tax  receipts.  How- 
ever, this  wasn't  enough  and  a  significant 
part  of  the  needed  revenue  necessitated  the 


enactment  of  new  taxes  and  successive  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  existing  taxes. 

Since  World  War  II.  15  more  States  have 
enacted  general  sales  taxes,  4  Individual  in- 
come taxes,  5  corporation  income  taxes,  and 
14  cigarette  taxes.  Additional  revenue  sup- 
port was  obtained  from  the  introduction  of 
withholding  for  the  collection  of  income 
taxes,  from  speeding  up  tax  payment  calen- 
dars, and  by  exploiting  the  popularity  of 
horseraclng  and  wagering.  The  association 
of  smoking  with  health  hazards  provided  an 
opportunity  to  boost  cigarette  tax  rates  to 
very  high  levels.  (Here  in  Louisville  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  note  that  the  package  of 
cigarettes  your  local  manufacturer  delivers 
to  the  New  York  City  distributor  for  about 
10  cents  (ex-tax)  now  carries  an  8-cent  Fed- 
eral, a  10-cent  State,  and  a  4-cent  city  tax,  a 
22-cent  tax  bill  on  a  10-cent  product.) 

Local  governments  also  ventured  into  new 
tax  fields. 

The  financing  performance  of  State  and 
local  governments  has  certainly  been  remark- 
able, but  It  has  not  been  painless.  Those  of 
you  who  watch  and  observe  these  develop- 
ments In  your  city  halls  and  State  legisla- 
tures have  been  privy  to  some  traumatic 
hours  experienced  by  political  leadership 
overtaken  by  periodic  State  and  local  fiscal 
crises.  The  record  of  significant  tax  enact- 
ments at  local  and  especially  State  levels  is 
liberally  strewn  with  once  promising  politi- 
cal careers,  abruptly  discarded  by  disgruntled 
voters.  The  governorship  has  become  a  most 
hazardous  occupation,  and  one  In  which  as- 
sociation with  tax  enactments  forebodes  elec- 
tion night  grief. 

Voters  exhibit  an  Irrational  aversion  to  tax 
Increases  and  are  particularly  resentful  of 
those  mandated  by  their  local  representa- 
tives. Few  things  arouse  their  Ire  more  than 
a  rise  In  the  tax  on  their  homes.  It  matters 
not  that  those  homes  have  Increased  In  value 
and  after  providing  the  family  with  shelter 
for  years,  can  be  sold  for  more  than  they  cost. 
Spokesmen  for  the  public  good  can  wax  most 
eloquent  on  the  Injustice  of  sales  taxes  be- 
cause they  burden  the  purchases  of  the  poor 
and  of  property  taxes  on  the  homesteads  of 
the  old. 

The  Image  of  a  strong  Federal  system  with 
Its  emphasis  on  local  responsibility  for  gov- 
ernmental services  and  with  its  Insistence  on 
local  financing  Is  experiencing  some  growing 
pains.  From  all  Indications,  moreover,  these 
pains  can  only  become  more  acute  as  the 
years  roll  by,  because  the  forces  that  pro- 
duced the  growth  In  expenditures  during  the 
Immediate  past  will  continue  to  be  operative 
Into  the  foreseeable  future  and  the  restraints 
against  tax  Increases  show  no  signs  of  abating. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  FUTURE 

While  the  postwar  expenditure  increases 
described  earlier  left  the  quality  of  the  gov- 
ernmental services  Improved,  the  improve- 
ment has  been  uneven.  It  has  bypassed  some 
States  and  some  communities  within  most  of 
the  States.  Generally,  too,  expenditure 
levels  are  least  where  needs  tend  to  be  great- 
est, where  the  economically  underprivileged 
predominate.  Even  on  a  statewide  basis,  dis- 
parities In  spending  levels  remain  wide.  Last 
year  public  school  expenditures  per  pupil 
ranged  from  $241  In  Mississippi  to  $705  In 
New  York.  Average  monthly  old-age  assist- 
ance payments'  ranged  from  less  than  $40 
In  Mississippi  to  $108  In  California;  general 
assistance  pa3nnents  from  less  than  $4  In 
Arkansas  to  $64  In  Maryland.  Average 
monthly  earnings  of  full-time  municipal  em- 
ployees ranged  from  $273  In  Mississippi  to 
$639  in  California.  Since  these  are  State  av- 
erages, the  needs  in  many  places  within  in- 
dividual States  are  even  more  acute  than 
they  suggest. 

Moreover,  It  requires  no  clairvoyance  to 
foretell  that  the  country's  population  and 
within  It  the  relative  Importance  of  the  de- 
pendent groups,  and  of  those  living  In  rela- 


tively costlier  urban  areas  will  continue  to 
rise.  Obviously,  too.  Improved  economic  af- 
fluence will  continue  to  generate  public  de- 
mand for  more  and  better  community  serv- 
ices and  amenities.  However,  some  less  con- 
spicuous Influences  are  also  operating  to 
raise  State  and  local  £p)endlng  levels.  As  the 
business  community's  technology  grows  in 
sophistication,  its  management  Insists  on  a 
better  educated  labor  force,  on  better  envi- 
ronmental conditions  for  Its  employees,  and 
on  Improved  public  facilities  (water,  sewage, 
roads,  airports)  for  Itself . 

The  National  Government's  aspirations  for 
a  Great  Society  and  its  economic  growth  and 
foreign  policy  objectives  operate  in  the  same 
direction,  both  directly  and  by  stimulating 
the  social  consciousners  of  the  people.  The 
Impact  of  national  economic  and  social  poli- 
cies on  State  and  local  budgets  is  Inescapable 
because  the  public  services  and  facilities  pre- 
requisite for  an  environment  In  which  these 
policies  can  be  realized  by  the  Individual,  the 
business  firm  and  the  community  are  largely 
local  and  State  responsibilities. 

You  will  already  have  seen  some  predic- 
tions of  the  probable  future  course  of  State 
and  local  spending.  The  likelihood  is  that 
they  are  too  conservative,  as  past  predictions 
have  proven  to  be.  Few  would  have  antici- 
pated 10  or  even  5  years  ago  a  1965  State- 
local  general  government  expenditure  level 
of  $75  billion  and  a  total  expenditure  level 
of  $87  billion,  and  understandably  so. 
Services  known  only  to  residents  of  few 
pioneering  communities  In  one  decade  be- 
come commonplace  In  the  next — a  pattern 
of  development,  Incidentally,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  prize  as  a  virtue  of  American  fed- 
eralism. What,  for  Instance,  are  the  Impli- 
cations for  the  cost  of  State  and  local  school 
and  social  programs  of  a  national  under- 
taking to  rectify  the  educational  and  health 
deficiencies  or  the  employment  handicaps 
of  the  economically  and  socially  underpriv- 
ileged? Man's  aspirations  for  goods  and 
services  always  lead  current  availabilities. 

This  line  of  reasoning  suggests  that  the 
rate  of  State  and  local  expenditure  growth 
experienced  In  the  immediate  past  may  well 
continue,  if  not  accelerate,  in  the  coming 
years.  Since  the  war.  this  growth  has  aver- 
aged more  than  8  percent  a  year.  It  need 
not  continue  quite  at  this  rate,  to  produce  a 
spending  level  of  $100  billion  for  general 
government  purposes  by  1970  and  $150  bil- 
lion by  1975.  Indeed,  In  the  absence  of  un- 
toward International  and  national  defense 
developments.  State  and  local  spending  can 
readily  outdistance  Federal  spending  within 
a  decade.     How  can  It  be  financed? 

FINANCING  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Continued  economic  growth  will  generate, 
of  course,  part  of  the  new  financing  required, 
but  only  part  of  It.  In  a  sense,  the  disparate 
rate  of  growth  In  State-local  requirements 
and  revenues  Is  the  essence  of  the  problem. 
Expenditures  rise  significantly  faster  than 
the  economy,  while  taxes,  at  best,  produce 
only  in  proportion  to  economic  growth 
Hence,  periodic  financial  crises. 

State  and  local  tax  structures  place  pri- 
mary reliance  on  property  and  consumer 
taxes.  The  property  taxes  account  for  over 
85  percent  of  local  tax  collections  and  con- 
sumer taxes  for  nearly  60  percent  of  State 
collections.  Of  all  presently  used  taxes,  the 
Income  tax  alone  has  a  revenue  growth  po- 
tential that  approaches  the  growth  rate  of  ex- 
pendltxires.  depending  upon  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  Its  base  and  the  level  and  progres- 
slveness  of  Its  rates.  However,  the  personal 
income  tax  accounts  for  only  about  7  percent 
of  State-local  and  for  14  percent  of  State  tax 
collections. 

The  relative  unresponsiveness  of  State- 
local  taxes  to  growth  is  then  one  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

Another  Is  the  substantial  variation  In  the 
degree  of  tax   effort  exerted   In   the  several 


States.  Not  only  do  tax  rates  vary,  but  so  do 
the  kinds  of  taxes  employed.  Seventeen 
st.ites  are  without  Income  taxes,  11  without 
^ies  taxes,  2  without  either.  (In  about 
half  of  the  Income  tax  States,  the  effective 
level  of  taxation  Is  relatively  low.)  Where 
there  are  sales  taxe.=.  the  rates  range  from  2 
percent  to  5  percent  and  variations  in  the 
scope  of  the  tax  base  are  also  wide.  The  vari- 
ation m  the  weight  of  other  taxes  Is  equally 
marked.  In  short,  considerable  scope  re- 
mains for  a  greater  tax  effort. 

It  would  not  be  realistic,  however,  to  look 
to  new  tax  enactments  for  a  ready  solution 
because  the  political  barriers  are  formidable. 
Political  leadership,  protective  of  its  com- 
munity's competitive  tax  advantage  or  fear- 
ful of  aggravating  its  competitive  disadvan- 
tages for  holding  or  attracting  Industry, 
coupled  with  the  political  risks  Involved  In 
an  identifiable  association  with  tax  Increases, 
will  be  reluctant  to  sponsor  new  tax  enact- 
ments. Nonetheless,  the  prospect  for  fuller 
use  of  State  and  local  tax  resources  Is  another 
aspect  of  this  problem. 

A  third  13  the  unequal  distribution  of  tax- 
able resources  among  and  within  States.  The 
range  in  the  level  of  average  personal  incomes 
amo;ig  the  several  SUtes  is  still  more  than 
2:1  and  in  wealth  and  business  activity  even 
wider.  In  consequence,  the  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  can  never  expect  to  fi- 
nance, out  of  their  own  resources,  a  level  of 
service  comparable  to  that  provided  by  their 
more  affluent  neighbors. 

The  obvious  remedies  to  these  three  Iden- 
tifiable problems  (the  relatively  faster 
growth  In  expenditures  than  revenues,  the 
variations  In  tax  effort,  and  the  inequality 
of  taxable  resources)  each  has  some  unwel- 
come Implication  for  the  image  of  federalism. 
Americans  value  the  right  of  local  self  de- 
termination and  State  fiscal  Independence. 
It  enables  them,  so  the  theory  runs,  to  fix 
their  own  pattern  of  governmental  services 
and  to  select  their  own  financing  methods. 
That  same  Image  of  federalism,  however,  re- 
quires also  that  the  level  of  services  across 
the  country  be  everywhere  at  least  adequate 
to  meet  mlnimimi  requirements  consistent 
with  nationwide  objectives— and  Increasing- 
ly so  with  the  accelerating  mobility  of  the 
American  people.  Where  service  levels  fall 
short,  It  Is  a  matter  of  Indifference  whether 
the  explanation  lies  in  Inadequate  resources 
or  inadequate  effort.  Fiscally  strong  local 
and  State  governments  are  prerequisite  to  a 
strong  Federal  system  also  because.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  revenues,  local  govern- 
ments are  obliged  to  turn  to  the  States  and 
ti>e  States  have  no  alternative  but  to  turn 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Here,  too.  that 
Image  In  your  mind's  eye  comes  to  the  fore. 

BRIDGING    THE    REVENUE    GAP 

How  to  bridge  State  and  local  govern- 
ments' revenue  gap,  with  appropriate  regard 
for  the  political  Ideology,  Is  the  question  I 
am  posing  for  you.  How  can  the  growing 
pains  of  this  fiscal  federalism  be  eased? 

Over  the  years  a  variety  of  proposals  have 
been  advanced. 

One  way  of  reducing  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween needs  and  resources  is  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility for  one  or  more  of  the  costlier 
functions    upward    from    the    local    to    the 

)  State  level,  from  the  State  to  the  Federal 
level.  The  success  with  which  proposals  of 
this  kind  have  been  resisted  throughout  the 
i  country's  history  and  at  all  levels  suggests 
I  that  the  Ideological  tenet  of  keeping  func- 
tional spending  responsibility  close  to  the 
people  Is  In  no  Imminent  danger  of  being 
discarded. 

Substantially  all  present  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  takes  the  form 
of  grants  for  specific  functions.  Suggestions 
for  new  functional  grants  are  numerous,  in- 
deed, as  are  new  congressional  grant  enact- 
ments. Federal  aids  to  State  and  local  gov- 
errunents   are   expected    to   rise    from    $10.3 


billion  last  fiscal  year  to  $13.6  billion  In  fiscal 
1965-66.  The  guardians  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem's Ideology  are  fearful  of  the  implications 
of  this  increasing  proliferation  of  Federal 
grants  for  Federal  control  and  State  Inde- 
pendence. They  might  well  be  concerned 
also  with  its  implications  for  State  finances. 
Nearly  all  Federal  grant  programs  contain 
matching  requirements.  They  reflect  con- 
gressional concern  with  the  inadequate  fi- 
nancial support  of  a  particular  State  and 
local  function.  The  purpose  of  the  grant  is 
to  encourage  State  and  local  financial  sup- 
port of  that  particular  activity,  in  preference 
to  others.  Each  additional  State  and  local 
commitment  of  funds  to  the  aided  function 
tends  to  diminish  the  resources  available  for 
non-aided  functions  and.  therefore,  the  fiscal 
freedom  of  the  States. 

A  recognition  of  the  impact  of  Federal 
functional  grants  on  State  and  local  finances 
may  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  proposa  that  the  Federal  Government 
share  some  of  Its  Income  tax  revenue  with 
the  States.  That  suggestion,  associated  with 
Walter  Heller  and  Joseph  Pechman.  has  run 
into  heavy  weather  as  you  know  reportedly 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  often  voiced 
objection  to  it  is  associated  with  the  Idea 
that  the  States  are  not  making  adequate 
use  of  the  resources  already  at  their  disposal 
and  ought  not  to  be  given  additional  Federal 
aid  until  they  do  so.  Can  you  reconcile  this 
line  of  argument  with  your  philosophy? 

Many  States  are  without  substantial  In- 
come taxes  and  some  without  sales  taxes. 
The  inadequate  use  of  income  taxes  Is  par- 
ticularly germane  because,  as  noted  earlier, 
unlike  property  and  consumer  taxes,  their 
revenue  yield  grows  substantially  faster  than 
the  economy.  Of  all  the  familiar  taxes,  only 
those  on  income  hold  promise  of  producing 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  recent  increases 
in  State  and  local  spending.  Their  burden 
distribution,  moreover.  Is  compatible  with 
several  objectives.  Including  especially  the 
banishment  of  poverty. 

Since  most  States  are  free  to  tax  Incomes, 
their  failure  to  do  so  in  the  face  o'f  their 
pressing  need  for  revenue  suggests  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  do  It  alone.  Should  they 
be  encouraged — nay.  persuaded?  It  would 
require  Federal  action,  but  this  country's 
fiscal  history  is  not  lacking  in  examples  of 
such  Federal  encouragement  of  States.  The 
case  of  the  affirmative  can  be  made  quite  per- 
suasive. However,  regardless  of  the  form 
such  encouragement  takes,  it  can  be  viewed 
as  Federal  coercion. 

In  short,  whatever  approach  to  adjusting 
State-local  governments'  fiscal  Imbalance  you 
consider — relieving  them  of  responsibility  for 
some  governmental  functions,  enlarging 
Federal  functional  grants,  embarking  on  gen- 
eral-purpose Federal  grants  and  revenue- 
sharing  arrangements,  or  using  Federal  per- 
suasion to  stimulate  more  tax  effort — one  or 
another  Ingredient  of  this  Federal  system's 
ideology  (built  on  the  concept  of  dual  sov- 
ereignties) threatens  to  be  compromised. 
There  Is  no  escaping  the  conflict  because,  to 
end  where  I  began,  national  progress  bestows 
both  bounties  and  burdens;  the  bounties 
tend  to  be  national,  the  burdens  State  and 
local.  Hence  the  dilemma  I  pose  for  you: 
How  to  bridge  the  State-local  revenue  gap 
and  keep  faith  with  your  political  philosophy? 
To  paraphrase  the  18th  century  thinkers, 
Shall  we  force  the  States  to  be  free? 
You  take  it  from  here. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  S'WEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
editorial  of  Wednesday,  August  4,  1965, 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington,  under  the  title.  "The  Secre- 
tary of  State." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
the  diplomatic  Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacks are  busy  in  their  attack  upon 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Rusk's  ef- 
forts in  the  conduct  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign pohcy  are  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the  fourth 
estate,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out. 

As  a  neophyte  freshman  Member  of 
the  89th  Congress  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  wish  to  join 
in  a  brief  comment  of  respect  to  Mr.  Rusk 
and  to  express  sincere  appreciation,  ap- 
proval, and  support  of  the  strong  and  de- 
cisive foreign  policy  that  he  has  pursued 
in  the  face  of  aggressive  international 
communism  in  'Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  As  lias  been  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Rusk  seems  uniquely  equipped  with 
intelligence,  patience,  and  perseverance 
to  cope  with  aggression  in  this  yet  un- 
civilized world  of  ours. 

In  my  view,  the  Nation  can  be  grate- 
ful that  he  steers  our  diplomatic  ship  of 
state  in  these  perilous  times.  The  edi- 
torial of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  been  the  tar- 
get in  recent  days  of  what  should  be  more 
than  one  man's  quota  of  slings  and  arrows. 
He  seems  to  be  the  No.  1  subject  in  this  gar- 
rulous city.  We  find  ourselves  thoroughly 
fed  up  with  the  whole  business. 

One  Instant  historian  has  written  that 
President  Kennedy  had  decided  to  find  a  re- 
placement for  Dean  Rusk.  Maybe  so;  maybe 
not.  Others  have  said  that  he  was  bypassed 
by  President  Johnson  In  the  decision  to  go 
into  the  Dominican  Republic.  Again,  this 
may  be.  or  It  may  not  be,  true.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  Mr.  Johnson  last 
month  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Rusk  as  "one  of 
the  most  able  and  most  competent  and  most 
dedicated  men  I  have  ever  known." 

Other  commentators  who  carry  their 
crystal  ball  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
who  consult  it  every  hour  on  the  hour,  have 
been  spreading  the  rumor  that  a  change  In 
command  at  the  State  Department  Is  Immi- 
nent— if  not  tomorrow,  then  perhaps  on  some 
other  tomorrow. 

All  of  this  strikes  us  as  being  Irrelevant,  If 
not  irresponsible.  The  only  thing  that  really 
counts  is  the  quality  of  Mr.  Rusk's  perform- 
ance In  the  State  Department.  He  has  per- 
formed in  a  most  creditable  fashion. 

His  Is  a  Job  that  is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culties. It  calls  for  an  exceptional  order  of 
intelligence,  patience,  perseverance,  and  a 
willingness  to  work  long  Into  the  night.  No 
one  can  fault  Dean  Rusk  on  any  of  these 
scores. 

It  Is  not  a  Job  which  calls  for  dramatiza- 
tion, for  the  gee-whlzz  approach.  And,  in 
passing.  It  might  be  said  that  we  have 
enough  of  that  type  In  this  town.  Beyond 
his  function  as  adviser  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  trying  to  keep  the  Ud  clamped 
on — to  search  quietly  for  peaceful  solutions 
to  explosive  international  problems.    This  la 
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what  Mr.  Rusk  has  been  trying  to  do  In  col- 
laboration, we  are  happy  to  note,  with  what 
he  calls  the  competent  and  dedicated  officials 
who  work  under  him.  It  Is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  this  quiet  man  Is  on  the  job. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dul- 
SKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting  on  rollcalls  Nos. 
214,  215,  and  216.  I  was  in  my  district. 
If  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
all  three  measures. 


NEW  CRISIS:    THE  NEGRO   FAMILY 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  President  will  sign  into  law  the 
voting  rights  bill  of  1965.  In  the  wake 
of  this  significant  step  toward  securing 
equal  rights  for  Negro  Americans,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  total  plight 
of  the  Negro  community  and  the  chal- 
lenge which  it  poses  for  our  Nation. 

A  recent  confidential  Labor  Depart- 
ment study  stated: 

The  harsh  fact  Is  that  as  a  group,  at  the 
present  time.  In  terms  of  ability  to  win  out 
In  the  competition  of  American  life  [Ne- 
groes] are  not  equal  to  most  of  those  groups 
with  which  they  will  be  competing. 

In  the  August  9  issue  of  Newsweek 
there  is  an  article,  entitled  "New  Crisis: 
The  Negro  Family,"  which  emphasizes 
the  central  cause  of  so  many  of  the 
Negro  problems — the  deteriorating  fam- 
ily structure.  Drawing  upon  statistics 
from  a  recent  confidential  study  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  article  reveals 
the  high  percentages  among  Negro 
Americans  of  divorces,  broken  homes, 
and  illegitimate  children.  Even  more 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  this  situation 
perpetuates  itself  by  the  very  problems 
it  creates — disinterest  in  education,  low 
IQ's,  unemployment,  and  crime. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  to  the 
population  explosion  occurring  in  the 
Negro  ghettos  as  a  major  factor  aggra- 
vating all  the  various  problems.  Be- 
cause of  my  own  concern  about  the  ad- 
verse effects  which  the  population 
explosion  is  having  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity. I  introduced  H.R.  8430  which 
would  help  make  birth  control  informa- 
tion more  readily  available.  In  my 
testimony  on  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Senator  Ernest  Oruening, 
of  Alaska,  who  has  provided  great  lead- 
ership and  new  initiatives  in  this  field, 
I  stressed  that  as  part  of  the  overall  ef- 


fort to  provide  enough  jobs,  adequate  in- 
comes, and  decent  homes  for  every 
American,  we  should  insure  that  couples 
can  make  their  own  personal  decisions 
regarding  the  sizes  of  their  families  by 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

The  breakdown  in  the  Negro  family  is 
not  a  new  crisis.  It  has  been  a  growing 
phenomenon  in  our  Nation's  history 
since  the  days  of  slavery.  As  the  article 
points  out : 

Slavemasters  began  the  process  by  denying 
Negroes  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  by 
breaking  up  families  on  the  auction  block. 
(In  the  20th  century)  for  unlettered,  un- 
skilled southern  Negroes,  the  city  proved  to 
be — in  the  bleak  phrase  of  the  late  Negro 
scholar,  E.  Franklin  Prazler,  In  a  ground 
breaking  1939  study  of  the  family  problem — 
the  "City  of  Destruction." 

There  is  increasing  awareness  in  our 
country  of  this  crisis.  President  John- 
son presented  the  dilemma  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  his  speech  at  Howard 
University  in  June.  Equally  important 
in  this  speech  was  the  fact  that  he 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  problem 
on  white  America.    The  President  said: 

For  this  (breakdown  in  the  Negro  family 
structure)  most  of  all,  white  America  must 
accept  responsibility.  It  flows  from  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  persecution  of  the 
Negro  man.  It  flows  from  the  long  years  of 
degradation  and  discrimination  which  have 
attacked  his  dignity  and  assaulted  his  ability 
to  provide  for  his  family. 

The  challenge  to  America  is  great,  but 
not  impossible  for  a  great  nation  to  meet. 

Newsweek  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
timely  presentation  to  the  American 
people  of  a  matter  of  such  urgency.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  excellent 
article,  which  follows: 

New  Crisis:   The  Negro  Family 

"The  United  States  is  approaching  a  new 
crisis  In  race  relations." 

Those  foreboding  words  begin  a  confiden- 
tial Department  of  Labor  report  that,  in  4 
months  of  circulation  within  the  Govern- 
ment, has  set  off  a  quiet  revolution  In  the 
basic  White  House  approach  to  the  continu- 
ing American  dilemma  of  race.  It  starts  by 
noting  the  cruel  Irony  that  all  the  clvll- 
rights  legislation  written  in  the  past  decade 
has  raised  hopes  it  cannot  possibly  fulfill: 
"The  harsh  fact  is  that  as  a  group,  at  the 
present  time,  In  terms  of  ability  to  win  out 
in  the  competitions  of  American  life 
(Negroes)  are  not  equal  to  most  of  those 
groups  with  which  they  will  be  competing." 
And,  In  78  fastldloiisly  documented  pages. 
It  traces  that  disability  to  its  social  roots: 
the  splintering  Negro  family. 

It  Is  a  weakness  born  In  slavery,  shaped 
by  a  century  of  poverty  and  prejudice,  and 
brought  to  ugly  mattu-lty  In  the  vacant  days 
and  violent  nights  of  the  black  slums  of  post- 
war America.  "Three  centuries  of  sometimes 
unimaginable  mistreatment  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  Negro  people,"  the  report 
says.  "The  evidence — not  final,  but  power- 
fully persuasive — is  that  the  Negro  family 
In  the  urban  ghettos  Is  crumbling.  A  mid- 
dle-class group  has  managed  to  save  Itself, 
but  for  vast  numbers  of  the  unskilled,  poorly 
educated  city  working  class  the  fabric  of 
conventional  social  relationships  has  all  but 
disintegrated." 

This  is  the  time  bomb  ticking  at  the  very 
heart  of  America's  most  dangerous  soclad 
problem:  the  explosive  cycle  of  poverty  and 
f  rxistratlon  In  the  growing  black  cores  of  the 
Nation's  great  cities.  And  If  that  cycle  Is 
not  broken,  the  report  warns,  "there  will  be 


no  social  peace  In  the  United  States  for  gen- 
erations." 

Collating  the  hitherto  scattered  fragments 
of  census  data,  Government  reports  and 
scholarly  works,  the  study  catalogs  all  the 
baleful  symptoms:  Nearly  a  fourth — 22.9 
percent — of  the  city-dwelling  Negro  women 
who  have  ever  been  married  are  now  di- 
vorced, separated  or  deserted.  The  white 
rate:  7.9  percent. 

As  a  direct  result,  roughly  one  Negro 
family  in  four  is  fatherless — more  than 
double  the  white  total — and  the  problem  has 
been  getting  worse  Instead  of  better.  To- 
day, In  fact,  more  than  half  of  all  Negro 
children  have  lived  at  least  part  of  their 
lives  In  broken  homes  by  the  time  they  reach 
age  18. 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  all  Negro  babies  born 
today  are  Illegitimate.  From  1940  to  1963, 
the  white  illegitimacy  rate  climbed  from  2 
to  3.07  percent  of  all  live  births — while  the 
Negro  rate  soared  from  16.8  to  23.6  i>ercenl. 
The  rates  run  higher  still  In  the  big  cities — 
and  they  peak  at  stunning  levels  In  such 
hard-core  ghettos  as  New  York's  teeming 
central  Harlem,  where  fully  43.4  percent  of 
the  births  In  1963  were  Illegitimate. 

Marriage  breakups  and  illegitimate  births 
have  fed  a  startling  Increase  In  welfare  de- 
pendency among  Negroes.  Started  in  1935 
mainly  as  a  relief  program  for  widows  and 
orphans,  aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC) 
now  goes  largely  to  families  abandoned  by 
their  fathers.  More  than  half  of  all  Negro 
children  subsist  on  ADC  checks  at  some 
time  during  their  childhood — compared  to  8 
percent  of  the  white  children. 

The  disintegration  of  families  Is  both  a 
cause  and  a  result  of  some  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  the  ghetto  poor:  the  staggering 
unemployment  rates,  the  stunted  IQ's,  the 
poor  performance  in  school,  the  swollen 
crime  and  narcotics  statistics.  It  Is  the 
germ  of  a  "tangle  of  pathology."  and  the 
sickness  Is  contagious — a  constant  threat  to 
the  youngsters  of  millions  of  stable,  middle- 
class  Negro  families  who  cannot  escape  the 
ghetto  because  of  housing  segregation.  And 
there  are  danger  signals  that  the  disintegra- 
tion has  now  begun  to  feed  on  Itself. 

A  population  explosion  In  the  ghettos  has 
aggravated  all  the  problems — and  threatens 
to  make  them  worse  still.  Battening  on 
Illegitimacy,  the  birth  rate  for  Negroes  Is  40 
percent  higher  than  for  whites.  This  means 
that  Negroes — a  steady  one-tenth  of  the  U.S. 
population  up  to  the  1950*s — will  make  up 
one-eighth  by  1972,  according  to  the  report. 
Other  estimates  suggest  that,  as  whites  flee 
to  the  suburbs,  Negroes  will  be  in  the  major- 
ity In  7  of  the  10  biggest  U.S.  cities 
(Washington,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland)  by  1990 
And  the  baby  boom  Is  biggest  In  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  strata;  middle-class  Negro 
couples  actually  have  fewer  children  than 
middle-class  whites. 

The  Negro  family  problem  was  scarcely 
news  to  social  scientists.  But  Its  very  Inti- 
macy has  excluded  it  from  the  public  dia- 
log on  civil  rights;  It  reaches  too  deep  Into 
white  prejudices  and  Negro  sensitivities.  And 
It  lies  beyond  the  corrective  power  of  most  of 
the  civil  rights  law  and  much  of  the  economic 
legislation  passed  thus  far.  "We've  tradi- 
tionally acted,"  said  one  Government  man, 
"as  If  Negroes  were  white — and  they're  not. 
What  we've  done  so  far  Is  create  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportxinltles  and  then  just  as- 
sumed that  the  Negroes  could  kick  off  this 
whole  Incredible  history  of  oppression  and 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  trouble  is  that 
Government  tends  to  run  past  problems  to 
solutions." 

POWIR    TO    BLESS 

So  the  authors  of  the  report  (among  whom 
insiders  listed  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  now  a 
candidate  for  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Council)  took  their  prime  task  to  be  not 
posing  pat  remedies  but  steering  toward  a 
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consensus  on  what  the  problems  are.  And 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  lately  begun  the  long, 
difficult  task  of  mobilizing  that  consensus 
for  action.  "The  President,"  said  one  Gov- 
ernment official,  "has  the  power  to  bless;  If 
he  talks  about  a  subject,  he  can  make  it  re- 
spectable for  discussion."  And  so  L.B.J,  has 
blessed,  starting  with  the  eloquent  June 
speech  at  Howard  University  In  which  he  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  White  House  conference 
on  race.  Drawing  heavily  on  the  report,  he 
pronounced  civil  rights  legislation  only  the 
end  of  the  beginning.  And  he  set  agenda 
topic  A  for  the  fall  conference  and  for  the 
preparatory  White  House  staff  work  now  in 
progress:  "Perhaps  most  important — its  In- 
fluence radiating  to  every  part  of  life — Is  the 
breakdown  of  the  Negro  family  structure." 

For  that  breakdown,  the  President  said, 
"white  America  must  accept  responsibility." 
And  indeed,  virtually  every  stage  In  the 
Negro's  tragic  odyssey  in  white  America  has 
worked  against  family  solidarity — and  partic- 
ularly against  the  very  manhood  of  the  Negro 
father. 

DIASPORA 

Slavemasters  began  the  process  by  deny- 
ing Negroes  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  by 
breaking  up  families  on  the  auction  block. 
After  the  Civil  War,  the  South  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  Negroes  still  lived  as  recently 
as  1940 — erected  the  bulwark  of  Jim  Crow 
laws  to  keep  the  Negro — and  especially  the 
Negro  man — In  his  place.  Thus  scarred  by 
history,  the  Negro  family  was  already  fragile 
by  the  eve  of  the  great  black  diaspora  to  the 
cities  of  the  North  and  West  In  the  1940's 
and  1950's.  And  for  unlettered,  unskilled 
southern  Negroes,  the  city  proved  to  be — In 
the  bleak  phrase  of  the  late  Negro  scholar 
E.  Franklin  Frazler  In  a  groundbreaking  1939 
study  of  the  family  problem — the  "city  of 
destruction." 

The  Negro  came  to  the  city  for  factory 
work— and  found,  instead,  catastrophic  un- 
employment rates  that  have  persisted,  so  the 
report  notes.  Into  the  booming  1960's.  In 
1963.  for  example,  the  nonwhlte  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  10.9  percent  was  double  the  5.1 
figure  for  whites — and  the  overall  statistics 
tend  to  paper  over  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  Negro  men  were  out  of  work  at 
some  time  during  the  year,  half  of  them  for 
15  weeks  or  more.  Negro  women,  as  a  re- 
sult, are  forced  to  take  jobs,  thus  undermin- 
ing the  man's  role  as  breadwinner — and 
often  supplanting  him  as  the  functioning 
head  of  the  family.  The  father  stays  on  as 
an  Ineffectual  dependent — or  he  drifts  off, 
perhaps  to  the  few  remaining  places  where 
a  ravaged  man  can  assert  his  manhood;  In 
the  bedroom  or  on  the  street.  Either  way, 
model  he  presents  to  his  sons  Is  one  of 
futility,  alienation  and  despair. 

IQ    LEVELS 

Family  discipline  breaks  down — and  so 
does  performance.  Studies  cited  in  the  re- 
port strongly  suggest  that  children  from 
broken  homes  have  lower  IQ's,  fall  behind  In 
school  more  often,  drop  out  more  readily  and 
commit  more  crimes  than  those  who  grow  up 
with  both  parents.  The  problems  are  worst 
In  the  deepest  ghetto;  In  central  Harlem, 
where  half  the  children  under  18  live  in 
broken  homes,  the  median  IQ  actually  slips 
from  90.6  In  the  third  grade  to  86.3  in  the 
sixth  and  picks  up  only  slightly  thereafter. 
And  in  the  commonly  matriarchal  slum  fam- 
ily, where  mothers  tend  to  favor  daughters, 
the  boys  are  hardest  hit  of  all.  At  16  and  17. 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  boys  still 
enrolled  in  school  have  fallen  a  year  or  more 
behind,  to  27.2  percent  of  the  girls.  Only  re- 
cently. Indeed,  has  the  number  of  Negro  men 
In  college  overtaken  the  number  of  women. 
The  matriarchy  thuc  sustains  itself  ?_the  bet- 
ter-educated young  woman  claims  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  prestige  white-collar 
and  professional  Jobs. 


INVISIBLE    MAN 

So  the  Negro  youth  comes  to  manhood 
with  a  crushing  extra  burden  added  to  the 
liability  of  color  prejudice.  Not  only  color 
but  his  own  disabilities  and  doubts  lock  him 
In  the  ghetto,  where  the  unemployment  rate 
among  teenagers  is  an  appalUng  29  percent, 
where  the  violent  crime  rates  that  so  fright- 
en whites  are  principally  the  aggressions  of 
one  Imprisoned  Negro  against  another,  where 
alienation  runs  so  deep  that  untalUed  thou- 
sands of  Negro  men  simply  disappear  and  go 
uncounted  when  the  census  taker  comes 
around.  In  spite  of  everything  a  rising  mid- 
dle class — perhaps  as  much  as  half  the  Negro 
community — miraculously  manages  to  escape 
the  tangle.  "However."  the  report  says,  "the 
remaining  half  Is  In  desperate  and  deteri- 
orating circumstances" — and  the  gulf  that 
divides  it  from  prospering  mainstream  Amer- 
ica, white  and  black.  Is  widening. 

What  can  be  done  to  attack  the  problem? 
Whites  commonly,  and  Negroes  occasionally, 
argue  for  "self-help"  measures  of  the  sort 
that  have  worked  for  other  American  minor- 
ities. Thus,  last  January,  the  NAACP's  Roy 
WU'ilns  proposed  a  network  of  "citizenship 
clinics"  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  family 
Instability  by  "frank  and  helpful  evaluation 
and  unapologetlc  action."  Thus,  too.  In  a 
speech  prepared  for  this  week's  National 
Urban  League  Conference  in  Miami.  Execu- 
tive Director  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.  calls  for 
a  "revolution  of  excellence"  combining  In- 
ternal and  external  efforts  aimed  principally 
at  bolstering  the  role  of  Negro  men. 

WHITE    man's    door 

Yet  the  very  size  of  the  problem  today — 
and  the  staggering  burden  of  Negro  history — 
impose  limits  on  what  Negroes  alone  can  do. 
"President  Johnson  has  given  frank  recogni- 
tion to  a  big  problem,  a  delicate  problem," 
Wllklns  told  Newsweek's  Eleanor  Cllft  last 
week.  "He  has  acknowledged  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  problem.  He  has  put  It 
at  the  white  man's  door,  and  he's  right."  By 
doing  so,  Wllklns  believes,  Mr.  Johnson  is 
likely  to  stir  freer  discussion  and  further 
action  by  Negroes  themselves. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  are  no  easy — 
or  Inexpensive — answers.  While  the  report 
itself  proposes  nothing  beyond  a  broad  policy 
declaration  committing  the  Government  to 
an  attack  on  the  problem,  its  findings  sug- 
gest that  Jobs  remain  a  principal  part  of  the 
solution.  Thus,  Illegitimacy  totals  closely 
follow  unemployment  levels,  and  any  sharp 
rise  m  Joblessness  Is  usually  followed  a  year 
later  by  a  similarly  sharp  Increase  In  family 
breakups.  Yet  there  are  some  frightening 
signs  that  the  deceptively  simple  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  between  Jobs  and  family 
stability  is  dissolving.  Until  1962,  the  num- 
ber of  new  ADC  cases  each  year  closely  fol- 
lowed the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Job  market. 
Since  then,  however,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  been  going  steadily  down — and  the 
ADC  caseload  has  been  going  sharply  up.  The 
conclusion:  the  disintegration  of  Negro  fam- 
ilies may  have  fallen  into  a  self-sustaining 
vicious  circle. 

If  so,  conventional  economic  remedies  are 
unlikely  to  be  enough.  Poles  apart  from  the 
radical  left  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
Young — the  voice  of  the  temperate  Urban 
League — calls  for  such  sweeping  measures  as 
a  goveriunent-guaranteed  Income  of  no  less 
than  $3,000.  a  National  Work  Corps  to  under- 
take an  "immense"  public  works  program,  a 
Federal  fair  housing  law  and  a  massive  "do- 
mestic Marshall  plan"  running  the  full  range 
of  Negro  school,  employment,  housing, 
health  and  welfare  problems.  And,  what- 
ever comes  of  his  proposals,  the  Govern- 
ment's own  ultimate  answers  are  likely  to 
reach  well  beyond  the  conventional  rlghts- 
and-opportunitles  approach  of  the  past. 

The  only  certain  course  now  Is  ftirther 
study;  White  House  staffers  are  already  sur- 
veying social  scientists  and  Negro  leaders  for 


fresh  Ideas,  and  the  hope  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's fall  conference  will  produce  still  more. 
"We're  trying  to  cross  uncharted  ground," 
one  L.B.J.  aid  said — and  not  the  least  of  the 
uncertainties  ahead  Is  whether  there  will 
be  a  national  consensus  for  action  beyond  ex- 
isting rights  laws.  Programs  to  stabilize  Ne- 
gro families  "would  be  a  new  departure  for 
Federal  policy,"  the  report  acknowledges. 
"And  a  difficult  one.  But  It  almost  certainly 
offers  the  only  possibility  of  resolving  In  our 
time  what  Is.  after  all.  the  Nation's  oldest, 
and  most  Intransigent,  and  now  Its  most 
dangerous  social  problem.  What  Gunnar 
Myrdal  said  In  'An  American  Dilemma'  re- 
mains true  today:  'America  Is  free  to  choose 
whether  the  Negro  shall  remain  her  liability 
or  become  her  opportunity.'  " 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT:  A  TOOL  TO 
COMBAT  POVERTY? 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMO]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  the  House  is  scheduled  to  debate  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  next  week.  One  of  the 
prototypes  for  this  new  program  is  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  an 
agency  which  has  caused  much  comment 
and  controversy. 

In  my  study  of  the  various  approaches 
which  can  be  found  to  meet  this  coun- 
try's economic  problems,  I  have  found 
criticisms  of  existing  programs  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable.  One  must  not  assume 
that  a  program,  however  worthwhile  and 
well  intentioned,  is  immune  to  improve- 
ment or  change. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
sensible  authorities  on  this  program  is 
Sar  Levitan,  of  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  In- 
stitute for  Employment  Research.  Dr. 
Levitan's  credentials  are  impressive  and 
his  background  is  excellent.  He  holds  a 
B.S.S.  from  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Colum- 
bia. He  has  been  a  research  professor 
at  George  Washington  University;  a  lec- 
turer at  Johns  Hopkins;  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Presidential  Railroad  Com- 
mission; a  labor  specialist  with  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  a  public  member,  Review  and 
Appeals,  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board ;  and  associate  professor  at  Cham- 
plain  College,  State  University  of  New 
York. 

In  February  of  this  year,  he  delivered 
a  perceptive  and  thought-provoking 
address  on  the  ARA  to  the  Conference  on 
Poverty  in  America,  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley.  I  commend  its 
contents  to  my  colleagues,  as  we  begin 
our  consideration  of  S.  1648. 
The  address  follows: 

Area  Redevelopment:  A  Tool  To  Combat 
Poverty? 
(By  Sar  A.  Levitan) 
(Conference  on  Poverty  In  America,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Berkeley.  Feb.  28,  1965) 
The  major  thrust  of  the  current  attack  on 
poverty  has  been  aimed  at  rehabilitating  the 
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deprived  and  destitute.  The  goal  of  obliter- 
ating or  reducing  poverty  is  to  be  achieved 
by  making  available  to  the  poor  better  edu- 
cational facilities,  special  training  which 
would  equip  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed with  skills  needed  in  the  labor  market, 
and  by  improving  the  services  that  society 
offers  directly  to  the  poor  and  which  minister 
to  their  special  needs.  The  assumption  U 
that  the  aid  offered  will  prepare  and  moti- 
vate the  poor  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  and  adopt  the  prevailing  values 
of  American  society.  The  architects  of  the 
war  on  poverty— or  shall  we  say  generals- 
anticipate  that  the  viable  American  society 
will  be  able  to  absorb  the  rehabilitated  poor, 
as  it  has  done  for  millions  of  Immigrants 
throughout  our  history. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Is  unique  In 
the  arsenal  of  weapons  provided  by  Congress 
during  the  past  4  years  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty.  It  directs  Its  aid  to  em- 
ployers, and  not  to  the  unemployed.  The 
program  is  bastd  on  the  belief  that  in  order 
to  combat  area  unemployment.  Federal  aid 
should  concentrate  on  the  business  commu- 
nlty  which  will  generate  needed  jobs  and 
thus  help  the  unemployed. 

Thus,  the  bulk  of  the  resoxirces  allocated 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  depressed 
area  program  concentrates  on  providing  In- 
centives to  businessmen  to  locate  or  expand 
established   enterprises   in   depresfed   areas. 
The  program  authorizes  a  total  of  $200  mil- 
lion of  subsidized  long-term  loans  to  busi- 
nessmen at  4-percent  interest.     It  also  pro- 
vide.-, for  the  expenditure  of  $175  million  In 
grants   and    loans    for    the    construction   of 
public  facilities  In  depressed  areas.    The  Im- 
provement of  infrastructiu-e  In  these  areas 
Is  tied  to  the  specific  needs  of  entrepreneurs 
and  must  be  directly  connected  with  require- 
ments of  business  establishments.     Eligible 
public  facilities  Include  the  development  of 
Industrial  parks,  the  development  of  com- 
mercial recreation  and  tourism  projects,  and 
the  construction  of  utilities,  Including  sew- 
erage systems,  water  mains,  and  access  roads. 
Excluded  are  such  facilities  as  schools  and 
recreational  centers,  which  merely  make  the 
areas  "a  better  place  to  live  In."     The  de- 
pressed area  program  also  places  heavy  em- 
phasis upon  community  economic  planning. 
Only  a  relatively  modest  program  Is  provided 
for  the  retraining  of  unemployed  workers  In 
depressed  areas.    The  program  authorizes  the 
total  expenditure  of  $375  million  over  a  4- 
year   period   for   loans   to   businessmen   and 
the  construction  of  public  facilities,  but  only 
a  maximum  of  $14.5  million  per  year  for  the 
retraining  of  workers  and  the  payment  of 
pUowances  to  the  imemployed  workers  while 
they  undergo  training  courses.    In  brief.  ARA 
uses   the  trickle-down  approach  to  combat 
unemployment. 

It  Is.  therefore,  surprising  that  the  major 
sponsors  and  backers  of  the  Federal  de- 
pressed-area program  Included  outstanding 
liberals  In  Congress  and  labor  union  spokes- 
men, who  would  no  more  be  caught  among 
the  advocates  of  a  trickle-down  approach 
than  they  would  favor  a  balanced  annual 
budget  or  selling  TVA.  But  such  are  the 
powers  of  semantics:  by  placing  emphasis 
on  aid  to  depressed  areas  rather  than  on 
aid  to  businessmen,  the  program  becomes 
not  only  palatable  to  liberals,  but  deserving 
of  their  wholehearted  support. 

The  Federal  depressed-area  program  also 
reflects  changes  In  attitudes  experienced 
during  the  past  few  years  concerning  the 
appropriate  programs  of  aid  for  the  un- 
-mnloyed  and  deprl-  ed.  When  Senator  Paul 
H.  DouGtAS  originally  proposed  the  program 
to  aid  depressed  areas  nearly  10  years  ago. 
he  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  best 
program  he  could  sell  to  Congress.  It  took 
6  years  of  congressional  debate,  including 
two  Presidential  vetoes  In  1958  and  again 
In  1960.  before  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  finally  approved  by  President  Kennedy 


In  1961.  And.  the  funds  allocated  for  ARA 
are  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  allevla- 
tlve  and  preventive  programs  enacted  to  aid 
the  unemployed  and  poverty  stricken  during 
the  4  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  ARA. 

JUSTIFICATION    AND    EECORO    OF    ARA 

There  are  ample  data  to  Justify  the  trickle- 
down    approach    to    combat    unemployment 
and  human  deprivation  In  depressed  areas. 
The  close   relation  between   unemployment, 
low  wages,  and  poverty  Is  well  documented. 
The    Department    of    Labor    has    estimated 
that  60  percent  of  all  poor-family  heads  were 
in  the  labor  force  during   1963  and  half  of 
them  were  employed  full  time.     Unemploy- 
ment   and    low    wages    are.    therefore,    major 
causes   of   poverty   and   deprivation   in    the 
United    States.     In   depressed   areas,   where 
the    Incidence    of    unemployment    Is    much 
more  widespread  than  for  the  whole  United 
States  and  spells  of  unemployment  are  of 
longer    duration,    the    relationship    between 
unemployment   and   poverty   Is   even  closer. 
A  sample  study  of  Income  levels  In  30  de- 
pressed urban  areas   Indicates  that  In   1959 
the  p>ercent  of  families  In  these  areas  with 
an  annual   Income  of   less  than  $3,000  was 
29    percent,   compared   with    20   percent    In 
nondepressed     areas.       In     rural     depressed 
areas,  more  than  a  third  of  the  families  had 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $2,000,  nearly 
three  times  more  than  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  Congress 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  create  an  economic  climate 
that  stimulates  maximum  employment  and 
production.  But  the  1946  act  was  largely 
exhortation.  The  ARA  committed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  funds  for  gen- 
erating new  economic  activity  and  employ- 
ment and  the  sponsors  of  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas  have  apparently  concluded, 
and  rightly  so.  that  private  enterprise  is  the 
best  means  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  de- 
pressed area  legislation  therefore  represents 
acceptance  of  additional  Government  re- 
sponsibility to  the  unemployed  beyond  the 
original  Intent  of  the  employment  act. 

Aside  from  purely  humanitarian  grounds 
and  the  usual  economic  rationale  of  aid  to 
the  unemployed,  proponents  of  Federal  aid 
to    depressed    areas    have    advanced    a    per- 
suasive Justification  for  the  program.     Con- 
siderable  social    capital    Is    Invested    In    de- 
pressed communities   and   the  deterioration 
of  the  economic  base  of  a  community   In- 
volves abandonment  or  underutlUzatlon  of 
available  facilities,  thus  Involving  great  eco- 
nomic  waste.     The   study   of   30   depressed 
urban  areas,  referred  to  earlier,  with  a  total 
population  In   1960  of  2.9  million,  disclosed 
that  these  communities  lost  nearly  one-sixth 
of  their  total  population  as  a  result  of  net 
civilian    migration   during   the    fifties.      De- 
spite  an   excess   of   births   over   deaths,   the 
total  population  In  these  areas  declined  by 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand.     Outmlgra- 
tion   tends  further   to  deteriorate   the   eco- 
nomic  base   of   depressed   areas   since   It   Is 
highly    selective    and    heavily    concentrated 
among  males  In  the  primary   working  ages 
and  among  those  with  the  highest  educa- 
tional attainments.     But,  outml^ration,  de- 
spite the  fond  hopes  of  some  economists.  Is 
not  a  solution  to  the  economic  problems  that 
beset  most  of  the  unemployed  In  depressed 
area-:.     To  be  sure,  our  population  Is  highly 
mobile,    but    exclusive    reliance    upon    out- 
mlgratlon  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
depressed  areas  Is  as  realistic  today  as  Marie 
Antoinette's  let-them-eat-cake  counsel. 

We  have  now  had  nearly  4  years  of  ex- 
perience under  the  Federal  depressed  area 
program.  Since  ARA  has  spread  Itself  thinly 
and  scattered  Its  meager  resources  over  hun- 
dreds of  areas.  It  Is  difficult  to  measure  the 
Impact  of  the  depressed  area  program.  We 
are  Indebted  to  Prof.  William  Mlernyk  for 


some   Insights   about    the    Impact    of   ARA- 
backed  projects.     Mlernyk   has  studied  the 
employment  background  of  1.262  employees 
In  33  ARA-backed  plants.     While  the  study 
has  not  yet  been   published,  an  ARA  sum- 
mary Indicates  that  only  one  of  every  four 
employees  In  those  plants  was  fully  employed 
at  the   time   they  were  hired  on  the  ARA- 
backed    project.     Forty-three    percent    were 
unemployed.  11  percent  were  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis,  and  22  percent  were  not  In 
the  labor  force.     The  study  also  shows  that 
nearly  half  of  the  employees  reported  higher 
hourly    earnings    on    their    ARA-supported 
projects  than  they  received  in  their  previous 
full-time  job.     On  the  other  hand,  only  16 
percent  of  the  employees  hired  on  ARA  proj- 
ects were  45  years  of  age  or  older.     In  all  US 
manufacturing,  employees  In  this  age  bracket 
account  for  39   percent  of   the   total.    The 
available  data  are  Inconclusive  to  make  any 
definite  Judgment  about  the  characteristics 
of  employees  hired  on  ARA-backed  projects 
and  the  wages  they  receive.     When  Miernyk's 
study  Is  released,  we  should  be  able  to  glean 
more    adequate    Insights    about    the    back- 
ground of  these  employees. 

The  ARA  publishes  statistics  on  the  antici- 
pated number  of  Jobs  which  will  be  generated 
as  a   result  of   its  activities.     According  to 
these    data,    the    ARA    has    committed    or 
actually  expended  by  the  end  of  1964  a  total 
of  $296  million.   Including  $171   million  of 
loans  to  commercial  and  industrial  prolent.";, 
$89  million  for  public  facilities.  $14  million 
for  technical  assistance,  and  $22  million  for 
retraining.     Based  on  estimates  prepared  by 
ARA  clients,  the  agency's  officials  anticipate 
that    when    all    the    approved    projects   are 
fully    In   operation,   they   will   add   directly 
some  69.000  Jobs  In  depressed  areas.     While 
the  addition  of  69.000  direct  Jobs  within  a 
period  of  less  than  4  years  would  suggest  no 
mean   accomplishment  on   the  part  of  the 
Federal  depressed  area  program,  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  official  data  raises  a  number 
of  serious   doubts  about  their  validity  and 
meaning.     Even  assuming  that  the  estimated 
job  generation  on  ARA  projects  proves  to  be 
correct   (and   this  may  be  a  most  generous 
assumption    since    ARA    has    backed    many 
marginal  enterprises  and  It  Is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  considerable  percentage  of  these 
enterprises  will  go  sour  before  too  long),  It 
would  still   be  hard  to  believe  that  all  the 
ARA-backed   projects  would    not  have  suc- 
ceeded    without     ARA     help.     ARA     claims 
■"credit"  for  each  Job  generated  by  the  proj- 
ects It  supports,  though  It  contributes  about 
a  third  of  the  total  Investment  In  those  enter- 
prises.    No  doubt,  a  great  many  of  the  proj- 
ects  would   not   have  started  without  ARA 
help.     It's  the  old  story— for  want  of  a  nail 
a  kingdom  was  lost.     But  we  must  assume 
that  the  converse  Is  also  true — that  many  a 
nail  may  be  lost  without  having  the  slightest 
Impact  upon  the  progress  of  an  empire     It 
Is  therefore  Impossible  to  guess  the  extent  to 
which   ARA-backed   projects  constitute  net 
additions  to  the  economy.     It  is  reasonable 
to   assume   that   some   of   these    enterprises 
might  have  been  generated  by  other  sources 
A  judgment  about  the  Impact  of  ARA  Is 
therefore  a  matter  of  faith.     The  belle\ers 
take    AR.\    e'^tlmates    at    face    value,    while 
fkeotics   scoff   at   the  claims.     Yearning  to 
be  r.mong   the  former.   I  wovild  like  to  say 
"Amen"  to  the  claims,  but  the  doubts  keep 
gnawing. 

PROGRAM    REVISION 


Since  an  attempt  at  objective  analysis  of 
ARA  accomplishments  to  date  appears  to  be 
an  exercise  In  futility,  the  examination  of 
ARA  statistics  might  appear  to  be  super- 
fluous. But  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
due  to  expire  In  July  1965.  President  John- 
son was  committed  to  the  continuation  of 
the  program,  but  not  without  changes.  On 
the  contrary.  In  the  1965  Economic  Report 
the  President  stated  that  "the  direction  of 


this  program  can  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  the  last  4  years."  It  would  also  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  present  Congress 
would  follow  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  extend  the  life  of  ARA.  Acceptance 
of  ARA  claims  suggest  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  program.  Why  change  a 
good  thing? 

Whatever  the  true  accomplishments  of 
ARA  to  date  may  be.  a  close  examination  of 
the  program  suggests  some  serious  weak- 
nesses In  the  legislation  and  the  desirability 
of  revising  the  package  of  tools  enacted  In 
1961.  While  the  liberal  proponents  of  the 
program  accepted  a  trickle -down  approach, 
apparently  they  did  have  some  reservations 
about  the  package  of  tools  they  had  devised, 
and  this  Is  reflected  In  a  number  of  pro- 
visions containing  Inherent  built-in  Impedi- 
ments to  realizing  the  full  potential  of  the 
program.  A  psychiatrist  might  suggest  that 
the  architects  of  the  program  had  displayed 
a  "will  to  fall."  and  even  an  economist  can 
see  serious  flaws  In  the  program. 

CREDIT    FOR    PRIVATE    LOANS 

The  success  of  the  depressed  area  program 
rests  upon  attaining  an  active  partnership 
between  government,  at  all  levels,  and  the 
business  community.  This  would  suggest 
that  securing  active  ccxjperatlon  of  conven- 
tional lending  Institutions  Is  a  sine  qua  non 
for  achieving  smooth  operations  of  the  loan 
program.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  current  loan  provisions  are  Intended  to 
ruffle  the  feelings  and  Interests  of  traditional 
lenders.  ARA  provides  only  for  direct  Gov- 
ernment loans,  though  the  entrepreneur  may 
secure  part  of  the  needed  capital  from  banks 
or  other  private  lending  Institutions.  But 
by  providing  4-percent  long-term  credit  the 
program  offers  an  Incentive  to  entrepreneurs 
to  shun  conventional  lenders  and  to  turn  to 
the  Government  for  a  maximum  share  of 
credit  permitted  under  the  law.  Under- 
standably, the  lending  community  has  not 
taken  kindly  to  the  ARA  loan  program  and 
has  resented  the  Government's  Intrusion.  It 
is  also  not  surprising  that  established  busi- 
nesses have  viewed  with  misgivings  and  fre- 
quent outright  opposition  ARA's  practice  of 
financing  potential  competitors  at  subsidized 
interest  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  subsidized  long-term  credit 
Is  essential  to  Induce  new  economic  activity 
In  depressed  areas. 

It  Is,  however,  recognized  that  conventional 
lenders  In  depressed  areas  are  not  adequately 
venturesome  and  that  long-term  credit  Is 
frequently  not  available  In  adequate 
amounts  to  finance  new  and  expanding  busi- 
nesses. It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  direct 
Government  loan  In  competition  with  pri- 
vate lenders  to  remedy  this  situation. 
Credit  resources  could  be  expanded  by  a 
Government  guarantee  program  which  would 
assure  the  conventional  lender  the  repay- 
ment of  his  loan.  However,  adoption  of  this 
policy  and  Its  successful  implementation 
might  overload  banks  In  depressed  areas  with 
excessive  portfolios  of  long-term  Industrial 
and  commercial  paper  for  which  there  may 
not  be  any  readily  available  open  market. 
This  situation  already  exists  In  some  de- 
pressed areas,  particularly  In  Pennsylvania. 
Similar  conditions  apply  to  local  economic 
development  groups  which  have  raised  funds 
to  finance  new  Industrial  development  In 
their  areas  and  now  find  that  there  is  no 
market  for  the  long-term  Investments.  A 
remedy  for  this  situation  can  be  found  In 
the  establishment  of  a  federally  backed  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  mortgage  associa- 
tion which  would  provide  a  market  for  long- 
term  paper.  It  will  be  readily  recognized 
that  the  above  proposal  Is  not  original.  A 
similar  plan  Is  now  In  operation,  apparently 
quite  successfully.  In  the  housing  field  which 
enjoys  the  blessing  and  cooperation  of  con- 
ventional lending  Institutions. 


It  might  also  be  recalled  that  when  the 
original  depressed  area  bill  was  discussed  In 
1956,  Senator  Ralph  Flanders  of  Vermont 
propwsed  a  loan-guarantee  approach  similar 
to  the  one  suggested  here.  But  his  proposal 
was  rejected  because  It  would  presumably 
provide  a  bonanza  to  bankers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  mortgage  association  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  long-term  industrial  and 
commercial  paper  was  proposed  several  years 
ago  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  loan-guarantee  program.  In  addition  to 
securing  the  acceptance  of  the  lending  and 
business  communities,  would  also  make  Fed- 
eral appropriations  go  much  farther  than  a 
direct  Government  loan  program.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  for  every  dollar  appropriated 
under  a  guarantee  program,  the  banks  could 
extend  between  $10  and  $15  worth  of  loans. 
Thus,  the  present  $200  million  loan  author- 
ization under  the  ARA  could  be  stretched  to 
provide  possibly  as  much  as  $2  billion  worth 
of  guaranteed  loans  and  still  leave  enough 
funds  to  establish  a  mortgage  association  to 
provide  a  market  for  the  long-term  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  paper. 

However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  In 
some  areas  banks  do  not  have  the  resources, 
or  are  not  In  the  practice  of  advancing  long- 
term  venture  capital,  and  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  their  practices  will  change  even 
under  a  Federal  loan-guarantee  program. 
Provision  should  therefore  be  made  to  retain 
a  limited  direct  Government  loan  program. 
But  such  loans  should  be  restricted  only  to 
cases  where  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
credit  would  not  be  available  from  other 
sources. 

The  present  act  also  contains  a  provision 
requiring  community  or  State  participation 
in  every  ARA  commercial  and  industrial  loan. 
The  underlying  rationale  for  this  provision 
Is  that  the  local  people  would  be  best  able 
to  appraise  the  soundness  of  a  new  venture 
and  that  they  should  also  be  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  expand  the  economic  base 
of  their  area.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  provision  Is  unworkable.  In  addi- 
tion to  requiring  a  minimum  of  10  percent 
local  or  State  contribution  to  the  cost  of  a 
given  project  backed  by  ARA,  the  law  also 
proscribes  the  repayment  of  the  local  or  State 
contribution  until  the  Federal  share  of  the 
loan  Is  repaid.  It  would  appear  that  reduc- 
ing local  participation  to  5  percent  would  be 
adequate  to  Indicate  effective  local  Interest 
In  any  given  project,  and  scarcity  of  local 
funds  win  prevent  excessive  reliance  upon 
Government  guaranteed  credit.  For  pur- 
poses of  repajrment,  the  local  contribution 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Federal  share  of  the  loan  and  be  repaid  con- 
currently with  the  latter. 

It  hardly  can  be  expected  that  expanded 
availability  of  long-term  capital  yflU  provide 
a  cure  to  the  economic  Ills  of  depressed  areas. 
Availability  of  credit  will  not  by  Itself  create 
effective  entrepreneurs,  a  scarce  commodity 
In  most  depressed  areas.  Moreover,  an  ex- 
cessively easy  credit  policy  Is  bound  to  result 
In  undue  business  failures  which  would  dam- 
age the  program. 

PtrSLIC  FACILITIES 

The  public  facilities  provision  of  the  ARA 
also  proved  somewhat  unrealistic.  The  act 
provides  for  two  separate  public  facility 
funds:  a  $100  million  loan  program  and  a 
$75  million  grant  program.  The  apparent 
reason  for  separating  the  loans  from  the 
grants  was  to  weaken  the  attacks  of  oppo- 
nents who  charged  that  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  were  sponsoring  a  giveaway 
program.  To  Indicate  fiscal  responsibility, 
Douglas  provided  that  grants  would  be 
made  only  In  extreme  cases  of  need.  Com- 
munities found  little  attraction  In  the  4- 
percent  public  facility  loans  In  light  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Interest  on  loans  which 
they  could  obtain  in  the  open  market.    In 


practice,  It  dldnt  require  sophisticated  cal- 
culations to  recognize  that  4  to  3  ratio  of 
loans  to  grants  hardly  Justified  the  conclu- 
sion that  grants  were  to  be  made  only  In 
extreme  cases.  And  ARA  normally  sweet- 
ened public  facility  loans  with  a  grant.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  ARA  had  exhausted 
Its  grant  funds,  though  nearly  half  of  the 
grant  authorization  was  never  expended, 
since  ARA  did  not  use  most  of  the  grant 
fund  appropriated  during  Its  first  year  of 
operations,  and  Congress  determined  that 
the  unused  portion  could  not  be  reappro- 
prlated.  Once  ARA  lost  the  authority  to 
make  grants,  communities  shunned  public- 
facility  loans,  and  the  Public  Works  Acceler- 
ation Act,  which  quintupled  the  funds  avail- 
able for  public  facilities  under  a  50-percent 
minimum  grant  provision,  filled  the  needs  of 
communities  seeking  aid  for  that  purpose. 
But  even  after  the  PWAA  expired,  the  ARA 
public  facility  loan  fund  remained  unuti- 
lized, and  about  $50  million  Is  still  available 
for  which  the  Agency  cannot  find  any 
customers. 

It  wovUd  appear,  therefore,  that  if  a  public 
facility  program  for  depressed  areas  Is  to 
continue — and  the  evidence  Indicates  a  need 
for  such  a  program — it  ought  to  be  fash- 
ioned after  the  PWAA  and  provide  for 
erants.  rather  than  loans. 

TRAINING 

The  limited  training  program  provided 
under  ARA  makes  little  sense  In  light  of 
the  much  broader  training  made  available 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  ARA  training  Is  restricted 
to  16  weeks,  comF>ared  with  a  maximum 
of  72  weeks  provided  under  MDTA,  and  al- 
lowances paid  to  trainees  under  ARA  are 
also  less  generous  than  those  under  MDTA. 
However,  under  current  provisions,  begin- 
ning with  the  next  fiscal  year.  States  will 
have  to  share  one-third  of  most  MDTA  train- 
ing costs.  It  Is  doubt  ;ul  whether  many  de- 
pressed areas  will  be  able  to  contribute  the 
required  share  In  order  to  benefit  from 
MDTA  training  and  It  Is  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  States  with  a  concentration 
of  depressed  areas  would  be  able  to  allocate 
adequate  funds  to  participate  in  MDTA 
training  to  the  maximum  extent  allowed 
under  the  law.  This  Indicates  the  need  of 
a  100-percent  federally  financed  training 
program  for  depressed  areas,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  broader  training  provisions 
of  MDTA  with  whatever  amendments  might 
be  enacted  during  1965  to  the  depressed 
area  program.  It  might  also  be  desirable 
to  add  a  special  proviso  to  the  depressed 
area  program  authorizing  the  allocation 
of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  fund  to 
subsidize  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
from  depressed  areas,  along  the  lines  pro- 
vided In  the  1963  amendments  to  the  MDTA. 

OTHER    FEDERAL    GRANTS 

Depressed  areas  frequently  have  difficulty 
participating  In  existing  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams because  they  lack  funds  to  supply 
the  required  share.  One  section  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  provides  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  urban  planning  In  depressed  urban 
areas.  Federal  fxinds  would  cover  75  percent 
of  the  total  cost,  as  contrasted  with  two- 
thirds  In  other  areas.  This  provision  might 
be  expanded  and  adopted  for  other  Federal 
grant  programs,  e.g.,  construction  of  airports, 
the  Hill -Burton  Act,  and  others.  The  bill 
should  specify  the  programs  for  which  desig- 
nated areas  would  receive  a  higher  proportion 
of  Federal  grants  than  Is  now  allowed  In 
the  appropriate  pieces  of  legislation.  A  spe- 
cial supplementary  fund  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  these  expanded  grants. 

TAX    INCENTIVES 

Consideration  might  also  be  given  to  the 
extension  of  special  tax  Incentives  to  firms 
locating  or  expanding  in  depressed  areas. 
Current  ARA  legislation  falls  to  offer  any 
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inducements  to  established  corporations,  the 
major  source  of  economic  expansion  and 
growth,  to  open  branch  plans  In  depressed 
areas.  Large  corporations  normally  finance 
expansion  from  reserve  funds  and  rarely 
experience  any  difficulty  In  obtaining  credit 
from  traditional  lending  institutions;  conse- 
quently, they  do  not  qualify  for  subsidized 
ARA  loans. 

Two  forms  of  tax  Incentive  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Induce  established   enterprises  to 
expand  In  depressed  areas:    accelerated  de- 
preciation   and    Increasing    the    Investment 
tax  credit.     The  case  for  Increasing  the  tax 
credit   on    Investment   may   be   of   doubtful 
merit    as    far    as   depressed    areas    are    con- 
cerned.     It    would    presumably    accelerate 
technological   change   and    thus   accentuate 
the  short-rim  problems  of  labor  obsolescence 
In  these  areas.    Accelerated  depreciation  may 
present  an  attractive  inducement  for  grow- 
ing   corporations    to    expand    In    depressed 
areas.    The  legislation  could  follow  the  pro- 
visions  of   the    Defense   Production   Act   of 
1950.  though  not  limiting  eligibility  only  to 
defense-oriented    Industries.      Whether    the 
Government  should   offer  Incentive  to  fur- 
ther expand  corporate  concentration  Is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper.     Here  we  are 
concerned   only   with  measures   that  would 
aid    the    rehabUltatlon    of    depressed    areas. 
In  any  case,  antltrusters  should  not  be  ex- 
cessively dlstxorbed  by  the  tax  Incentive  pro- 
posal.    Of    all    the    provisions   discussed    In 
this    paper.   It   has   the   least   likelihood   of 
receiving    congressional     consideration,    let 
alone  approval.     Tax  measures  have  to  ob- 
tain the  blessings  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means   Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.     This   would    admittedly    be    a 
formidable  obstacle  under  the  best  of  clr- 
ciunstances,  and  during  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year  when  the  deadline  for  extending 
the  depressed  area  legislation,  the  two  com- 
mittees will  be  fully  employed  with  medi- 
care and  reduction  of  excise  taxes,  to  men- 
tion but  two  major  bills  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress. 

AREA    ELICIBILrrT 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  voiced  against 
the  Federal  depressed  area  program  Is  Its 
overextension.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
total  counties  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  some  38  million,  are  now 
eligible  to  receive  ARA  assistance.  The  sug- 
gested revised  program  would  hardly  make 
any  economic  sense  if  this  situation  were 
to  continue.  For  example.  It  hardly  could 
be  expected  that  truly  depressed  areas  would 
benefit  from  a  tax  incentive  system  If  ma- 
jor industrial  complexes,  such  as  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh.  Buffalo,  and  others,  would  also 
be  eligible  to  benefit  under  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  realistic  to 
expect  that  Congress  would  vote  for  an  ex- 
panded program  and  agree  to  deprive  com- 
munities  of    existing   "rights."     A    possible 
solution  to  this  dilemma  Is  to  base  the  ex- 
tent  of  Federal   assistance   on   the   relative 
need   of   each   area.     That   Is  to  say,  some 
areas  would  be  made  more  equal  than  others. 
The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962 
could  be  used  as  a  model.    Under  this  leg- 
islation. Federal  grants  ranged  from  50  per- 
cent   to   75   percent    of  the   total   cost   of   a 
project,  depending  upon  the  level  of  chronic 
unemplo3mnent    and    the    extent   of    poverty 
prevailing  in  the  area.    Under  this  approach, 
all  designated  areas  could  share  on  an  equal 
basis   In  obtaining   Government-guaranteed 
loans  to  finance  the  expansion  of  Industry. 
The  share  of  Federal  grants  for  public  fa- 
cilities would  range  possibly  between  25  and 
75  percent  of  total  cost,  and  the  benefits  of 
tax    incentives   or   special   supplements   for 
matching  grants  would  be  reserved  only  for 
the  most  depressed  areas. 
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REGIONAL    PROGRAMS 

The   Imminent   passage   of   the   proposed 
Appalachla    bill    has    created    considerable 


congressional  interest  In  regional  programs. 
The  Appalachla  bill  focuses  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  region's  infrastructure.     The 
bill  authorizes  $1,092  million  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure.    The  bulk  of  these  funds,  $840 
million,  would  be  allocated  to  the  construc- 
tion of  2.350  miles  of  developmental  high- 
ways and  1,000  miles  of  access  roads.    These 
funds  are  to  be  spent  over  a  5-year  period, 
with  the  Federal  Government  contributing 
70  percent  of  the  total  cost.    The  authorized 
balance.  $252  million,  would  be  spent  over  a 
period  of  2   years  and  would  be   allocated 
mostly    for   the   construction   and   mainte- 
nance of  hospitals  and  the  construction  of 
sewerage-treatment  plants.    Included  in  this 
amount  Is  $90  million  speclficaUy  earmarked 
to    help   local    communities    meet    require- 
ments for  matching  funds  of  Federal  grant 
programs.  ,  „ 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  billion-douar 
Appalachla  program  would  whet  the  appe- 
tites of  solons  and  plain  citizens  from  other 
regions  who  are  easily  persuaded  that  their 
own  depressed  areas  deserve  equal  consider- 
ation.    The  regional  approach  to  depressed 
areas   Is   therefore   rather   popular   now   In 
Washington.    Aside  from  the  potential  Fed- 
eral largesse,  the  popularity  of  regional  pro- 
grams also  refiects  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ARA  approach,  which  is  largely  restricted  to 
designation  of  Individual  counties.    In  many 
cases  these  small  political  units  have  little 
relation  to  economic  entitles  and  are  not  in 
a  position  to  embark  upon  meaningful  eco- 
nomic development.    But  the  ARA  requires 
each   county  to  prepare  its  own  economic 
development    plan,    and    a    county    cannot 
qualify  for  assistance  unless  it  has  first  sub- 
mitted such  a  plan  to  ARA. 

A  major  Inescapable  implication  of  the 
regional  approach  is  that  some  areas  do  not 
have  an  adequate  base  for  developing  a 
viable  economic  program  and  that  the  resi- 
dents of  such  areas  must  band  with  their 
neighbors  In  contiguous  and  even  remoter 
areas  to  plan  their  economic  future.  More- 
over, In  many  cases  the  employment  poten- 
tial for  the  residents  in  a  depressed  area 
may  depend  upon  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  community  outside  a  county 
which  may  not  be  eligible  to  receive  ARA 
aslstance.  Sound  economic  planning  would 
dictate  that  a  growing  area  be  Included  as 
part  of  a  designated  area. 

Still,  the  present  regional  kick  may  be  over- 
done. The  designation  of  growing  areas— 
"growth  points,"  to  use  the  prevailing 
nomenclature — may  extend  the  boundaries 
of  depressed  areas  even  beyond  the  present 
unmanageable  proportions.  It  should  also 
be  realized  that  Appalachla  Is  a  special  case 
on  the  American  scene  and  that  most  re- 
gions have  already  an  adequately  developed 
infrastructure  for  the  expansion  of  local 
economies.  Without  negating  the  poten- 
tial of  rational  regional  planning,  preoccu- 
pation with  grand  designs  for  large  regions 
may  force  into  the  background  the  urgent 
needs  of  "little"  economies  which  may  need 
Immediate  help. 

FDiroiNO 

There  remains  the  most  difficult  task,  a 
discussion  of  funding  or  financing  the  de- 
pressed area  program.  The  resources  to  be 
allocated  to  any  single  measure  cannot  be 
properly  considered  in  Isolation.  In  the 
limited  area  of  programs  In  aid  of  the  un- 
employed, the  costs  that  should  be  allo- 
cated to  rehabilitate  depressed  areas  must 
be  weighed  In  the  context  of  resources  re- 
quired to  provide  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, education,  retraining,  public  works, 
public  employment  service,  welfare,  and  re- 
lated antlpoverty  measures.  As  long  as 
economics  remains  an  art  of  allocating  scarce 
resources— and  this  still  holds  true  In  a  $630- 
bllllon  economy — priorities  for  competing 
needs  and  goals  have  to  be  determined  be- 
fore the  resources  to  be  allocated  for  any 


specific  program  can  be  decided.  Fortu- 
nately, this  chore  Is  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  mandate  from  President  Clark  Kerr  which 
Is  to  prepare  a  paper  "•  »  •  with  particular 
reference  to  the  new  programs  •  •  •  that 
appear  to  be  emerging  in  the  immediate  post- 
election period."  The  emphasis  there  Is  on 
programs  and  not  costs.  And  I  prefer  to 
interpret  the  mandate  literally. 

But  to  volunteer  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
my  close  observation  of  ARA  experience  does 
not  persuade  me  that  too  many  eggs  should 
be  put  into  the  depressed  area  basket.  The 
president's  budget  calls  for  a  $400  million 
depressed  area  program  during  fiscal  1966, 
without  specifying  how  this  amount  will  be 
parceled  out  among  the  several  parts  of  the 
program.  Based  on  4  years  of  experience, 
this  amount  should  be  more  than  adequate 
to  carry  on  with  the  present  program. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States    we    have    been    experiencing    a 
drought    of    major    proportions.      This 
situation  highlights  the  fact  that  each 
year  one  or  more  areas  of  the  eaith's 
surface  are  similarly  affected.    An  ade- 
quate water  supply  is  one  of  the  great- 
est concerns  of  an  industrialized  society. 
The  realization  of  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  bills  relating  to  water  and 
water  supply  either  passed  by  or  cur- 
rently pending  before  Congress. 

Good  water  is  becoming  recognized  as 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  natural  re- 
source, the  lack  of  which  is  most  likely 
to   cause    international    frictions   more 
and  more  as  the  society  of  the  world  and 
the   emerging   nations  develops  indus- 
trially.    The  U.S.  Congress,  in  passing 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program, 
embodied  in  S.  24.  showed  evidence  of 
recognizing  the  great  need   for  water. 
Likewise,  our  British  brethren  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  concern  and  their 
efforts  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  water  shortage  and  its  side  effects. 
A    recent    article    in    the    Christian 
Science  Monitor  opens  up  some  succinct 
thoughts  on  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  it: 

DiSALTiNG     Plant     Designed — 60      MnxioN 
Gallons  Daily 
(By  Alexander  MacLeod) 
London. — British  engineers  have  designed 
a  nuclear-operated   desalting   plant   able  to 
purify  60  million  gallons  of  sea  water  a  day. 
They    plan    to    hitch    the    advanced    gas- 
cooled  reactor,  which  will  soon  form  the  basis 
of  phase  two  of  Britain's  nuclear-generated 
electricity  program,  to  an  already  proven  de- 
salination process. 

A  major  problem  In  developing  countries 
Is  water  starvation.  Recognizing  this,  Brit- 
ain's newly  formed  Ministry  of  Technology 
earlier  this  year  began  financing  a  3-year 
research  program  of  desalination.  The 
United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority 


was  asked  to  work  with  a  Glasgow  engineer- 
ing firm.  Weir  Wesgarth,  Ltd. 

MULTtFLASH    METHOD 

Now,  after  7  months,  they  have  come  up 
with  a  system  which  could  be  geared  to  the 
simultaneous  production  of  electricity  and 
of  sweet  water  by  nuclear  means. 

It  incorporates  the  multiflash  distillation 
technique  In  which  seawater  is  trapped  in  a 
series  of  chambers,  vaporized  under  steadily 
diminishing  pressure,  then  condensed  Into 
pure  water. 

But  Instead  of  drawing  heat  from  a  con- 
ventional source,  the  design  calls  for  heat- 
ing by  steam  produced  by  an  AGR. 

The  first  AGR  electric  power  station  Is  to 
be  built  m  Britain  soon  and  will  have  a  600- 
megawatt  output.  If  electric  output  were  re- 
duced to  480  megawatts,  the  remaining 
power  would  be  enough  to  support  a  desalt- 
ing plant  with  a  60-mllllon-gallon-per-day 
capacity.  That  Is  enough  to  meet  the  water 
needs  of  a  city  of  over  a  million  people. 

The  multiflash  desalination  system  is 
already  operating  In  Kuwait,  where  6  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  are  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  each  day. 

Weir  Westgarth  are  thinking  now  in  terms 
of  plants  built  up  of  units  each  producing 
10  million  gallons  dally.  Theoretically  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  such  units  that 
can  be  fitted  together. 

The  AGR-powered  design  would  use  six 
units.  But  the  size  of  desalination  plant  may 
be  scaled  up  or  down  in  relation  to  the  most 
economical  cost  of  pure  water  production. 
For  example,  the  600-megawatt  AGR  could, 
it  Is  thought,  supply  its  output  of  60  million 
gallons  at  a  cost  of  between  50  and  60  cents 
per  thousand  gallons.  Design  studies  involv- 
ing a  1,000-megawatt  reactor,  however,  sug- 
gest that  30  million  gallons  could  be  pro- 
duced each  day  at  less  than  50  cents  per 
thousand  gallons. 

MARKET   EXPECTED 

Weir  Westgarth  expects  that  it  will  be  able 
to  export  a  30  million  gallon  plant  quite  soon 
and  predicts  that  buyers  will  not  be  wanting. 
Because  the  AGR  is  not  yet  functioning  this 
plant  would  be  powered  by  conventional 
means  and  cost  around  $25  million. 

Indeed.  In  areas  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  petroleum  is  plentiful.  It  would  be 
uneconomic  to  power  the  plant  by  nuclear 
means.  But  the  present  design  studies  seem 
to  open  up  a  big  future  In  the  1970's  for  a 
system  of  desalination  using  both  the  most 
advanced  techniques  of  water  piu-lficatlon 
and  the  most  modern  nuclear  reactors. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  FOR 
RETURNING  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  allow  the  same 
exemption  from  duty  for  residents  re- 
turning from  Mexico  and  Canada  as  are 
allowed  for  residents  returning  from 
U.S.  insular  possessions. 

Just  a  month  ago  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  89-62.  Under  this  law,  on 
October  1, 1965.  residents  returning  from 
Mexico  and  Canada — and  from  any  other 
foreign  place  except  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States— will  be  allowed  to  bring  In  duty- 


free purchases  only  in  the  amoimt  of 
$100  retail  value.  Until  October  1  the 
limit  is  $100  wholesale  value.  Also,  the 
new  law  will  limit  the  amount  of  al- 
coholic beverages  included  in  the  duty- 
free quota  to  1  quart,  a  reduction  from 
the  present  1  wine  gallon. 

However,  the  law  exempts  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States,  allowing  residents  re- 
turning from  these  insular  possessions  to 
bring  back  duty  free  $200  worth  of  pur- 
chases retail  value  and  1  wine  gallon  of 
beverages.  My  bill  extends  to  our  good 
neighbors,  Mexico  and  Canada,  the  iden- 
tical exemptions  granted  our  insular  pos- 
sessions. In  brief,  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal would  mean  that  residents  return- 
ing from  Canada  and  Mexico  would  be 
allowed  duty-free  purchases  of  $200  re- 
tail value,  including  1  wine  gallon  of 
beverages. 

The  legislation  setting  up  Public  Law 
89-62,  which  I  propose  to  amend,  was 
opposed  by  many  in  this  House  and  in  the 
Senate  when  it  was  hurried  through  in 
the  closing  hours  of  June  1965,  and  was 
characterized  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  26,  1965  as  "this  clifif-hanging  ap- 
proach to  legislation."  The  Congress  was 
understandably  pressed  to  get  a  law  on 
the  books  as  previous  temporary  tariff 
legislation,  slated  to  expire  at  midnight, 
June  30,  would  have  ballooned  duty-free 
imports  to  $500  per  person.  However,  in 
the  heat  of  moving  this  bill  into  law  I 
believe  we  did  an  injustice  to  two  coim- 
tries  with  whom  we  have  long  enjoyed 
the  friendliest  of  relations — Mexico  and 
Canada. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  argued  that  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  re- 
quired that  we  discourage  travelers  from 
spending  too  much  money  abroad.  One 
Senate  proponent  stated  the  intent  was, 
among  other  things,  to  "restrain  the  'jet 
set'  from  spending  too  much  money" 
overseas. 

Those  who  pointed  out  that  Mexico 
and  Canada  constituted  no  dollar 
drain — or  gold  drain — on  our  economy 
were  told  that  the  country— and  the 
world — needed  to  be  made  psychologi- 
cally aware  than  the  United  States  means 
business  when  we  say  the  gold  drain  will 
be  stopped  and  the  balance  of  payments 
restored  to  equilibrium. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  psychologi- 
cal effect  resulted,  especially  in  Mexico 
and  Canada.  It  seemed  incredible  to 
many  of  us  in  the  House  that  these  two 
great  nations  with  whom  we  share  com- 
mon— and,  I  might  add  peaceful — bor- 
ders— and  with  whom  we  presently  enjoy 
the  friendliest  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic relations  in  many  years,  should 
suffer  as  the  result  of  this  legislation. 

In  restraining  the  jet  set  we  have  also 
discriminated  against  and  inconven- 
ienced the  ordinary  person  who  likes  to 
visit  and  shop  in  Mexico  and  Canada. 
And  we  have  also  done  a  disservice  to  our 
good  friends  in  those  countries.  Tour- 
ism, for  example,  is  Mexico's  biggest 
source  of  dollars  and  much  of  that  in- 
come is  derived  from  visitors  who  like 
to  visit  the  colorful  and  friendly  border 
towns.  In  passing,  Mexico  spends  more 
money  with  the  United  States  each  year 
than  we  spend  with  her.    She  is  able  to 


endure  this  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
largely  because  of  high  border-town 
receipts. 

Our  Canadian  neighbors  must  also  re- 
sent this  law  and  speculate  whether  they 
should  not  follow  our  lead  and  discour- 
age their  citizens  from  spending  about 
$475  million  each  year  traveling  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  too.  spends 
more  money  with  us  than  we  spend  with 
her. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  to  Public 
Law  89-62  is  clearly  within  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  legislation  brought  forth 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. The  hearings  on  the  law — and  the 
passage  of  the  law  itself — did,  in  fact, 
draw  attention  to  the  many-sided  ap- 
proach the  administration  has  success- 
fully moimted  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  a  negative  balance  of  payments. 

However,  many  of  us  believe  that  our 
two  neighboring  countries  of  Canada  and 
Mexico  are  deserving  of  our  special  con- 
sideration and  my  bill  represents  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  strong  bonds  of  mutual 
interest  we  share  with  them. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  this  amendment 
then  on  October  1,  1965,  the  United 
States  will  apply  to  Mexico  and  Canada 
regulations  which  are  inequitable,  to 
say  the  least. 


COST  SURVEY  FAVORS  PRIVATE 
SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gar- 
MATzl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
continuing  debate  with  respect  to  costs 
in  naval  shipyards  versus  costs  In  private 
shipyards,  it  Is  disturbing  to  read  that 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  has  again 
attempted  to  suppress  vital  Information. 

Allen  M.  Smythe.  an  energetic  jour- 
nalist whose  articles  are  carried  in  a 
number  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  wrote  In  the 
Boston,  Mass.,  Globe  on  July  26,  1965, 
of  a  recent  submarine  cost  survey  un- 
favorable to  the  Navy  shipyards  which 
has  been  kept  under  wraps,  apparently 
deliberately. 

This  article  is  so  astounding — a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Smythe's  resourcefulness— that  I 
include  it  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Secret    Subvbt   Favors   Private   Buu^ders— 

Navy  Yards'  CosT-CumNO  PAnjs  To  Clos* 

Gap 

(By  Allen  Smythe) 

The  military  construction  bill  now  in  Its 
final  stages  In  Congress  has  an  Important 
bearing  on  Navy  spending  and  Pentagon  pol- 
icy on  svirplus  base  closings. 

The  measure  has  been  drafted  without 
knowledge  of  an  adverse  report  (now  called 
work  sheets)  on  submarine  construction 
costs  that  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Navy. 

The  report  Is  the  last  of  a  series  of  surveys 
that  have  shown  that  costs  In  Navy  yards 
are  higher  than  in  private  shipyards. 
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Several  years  ago  private  industry  financed 
for  $18,000  a  sxirvey  by  Ernst  &  Ernst  that 
showed  all  repair  overhaul  and  construction 
costs  higher  in  Navy  yards. 

As  costs  were  to  be  deciding  factors  in  Navy 
yard  closings,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  hurriedly 
bought  an  offsetting  survey  to  be  made  by 
the  Arthur  Anderson  Co.  for  $197,000.  To 
the  Navy's  embarrassment  it  was  substan- 
tially the  same.  Among  other  things,  it 
showed  that  on  a  new  submarine  construc- 
tion defense  savings  of  10  percent  could  be 
made  (15.2  percent  to  the  Government)  if 
built  in  private  shipyards. 

Before  Secretary  McNamara  ordered  the 
Portsmouth  and  Brooklyn  Navy  Yards  closed, 
the  Navy  made  a  desperate,  belated  effort  to 
cut  costs.  Then  the  Bureau  of  Ships  or- 
dered a  supplementary  report  on  submarine 
building  costs  from  the  Anderson  Co. — at  a 
cost  of  $47,000 — that  was  hopefully  expected 
to  show  a  drop  in  costs. 

It  didn't.  So,  its  30  pages  of  financial  facts 
were  promptly  concealed.  The  only  copies 
released  were  given  to  the  Senators  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  who  have  discreetly 
not  divulged  its  contents. 

The  Bureau  of  Ships,  bypassing  its  own 
secretariat,  had  Secretary  McNamara's  of- 
fice freeze  the  report.  The  order  was  signed 
by  David  McGlffert,  congressional  assistant 
to  McNamara,  who  has  Just  been  nominated 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  However, 
the  freeze  order  indicated  incorrectly  that 
the  report  had  been  given  to  and  discussed 
by  the  proper  congressional  committees. 

The  report  shows  the  comparative  costs 
between  four  siibmarines  built  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  and  five  built  at  the  private 
shipyards  of  Newport  or  Newport  News,  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  and  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  at  Groton,  Conn. 

It  states  that,  if  the  four  submarines  had 
been  built  at  the  private  shipyards,  "savings 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  of  20.3  per- 
cent, or  savings  to  the  Government  of  23.9 
percent,  could  have  been  made." 

Usint?  private-shipyard  costs  as  a  denom- 
inator, this  shows  Navy-yard  costs  to  be  26.7 
percent  higher  than  private  shipyards,  or  if 
taxes  are  excluded,  to  be  31.4  percent  higher. 
The  report  further  shows  that  the  three 
private  yards  made  a  profit  on  the  five  sub- 
marines of  only  2.3  percent. 

Despite  the  report,  an  aggressive  congres- 
sional delegation  pressured  the  Pentagon  to 
extend  the  closing  date  for  Portsmouth  to 
10  years.  The  admirals,  who  naturally  do  not 
like  to  have  any  Navy  bases  closed,  are  in- 
tensifying their  efforts  to  cut  costs  and  have 
Issued  several  releases  claiming  reductions. 

However,  auditors  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion say  that,  because  of  the  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  Navy  management,  costs  can  be 
reduced  only  a  few  percent  at  best.  Thev 
also  state  that  work  quality  could  be  en- 
dangered by  too  much  pressure  to  cut  costs. 
They  point  to  the  subtle  reference  to  the 
Thresher  submarine  in  the  report. 

In  early  December  of  1963.  McNamara  was 
ready  to  announce  closing  of  the  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco  Navy  Yards 
as  surplus.  A  leak  from  his  secretariat  and 
the  White  House  caused  an  uproar  in  Con- 
gn'ess.  Above  the  uproar  was  heard  the  voice 
of  House  Speaker  John  McCormack.  "They 
are  not  going  to  close  my  shipyard." 

He  was  right.  The  Pentagon  was  forced 
to  order  a  new  Impartial  survey.  This  was 
completed  by  July  1964.  by  Adm.  Eugene 
Fluctey.  His  report  listed  the  Navy  yards 
at  Philadelphia.  Brooklyn.  Portsmouth.  £ind 
San  FYanclsco  as  least  useful  to  the  Navy. 
All  were  Just  below  Boston. 

Robert  Kennedy,  then  Attorney  General, 
was  reported  to  have  offered  the  best  legal 
defense  for  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  of  any 
submitted  for  other  shipyard  closings.  How- 
ever, It  did  not  help  him  aid  the  Brooklyn 


Navy  Yard  when  he  later  decided  to  run  for 
Senator  from  New  York. 

In  spite  of  leaks  the  report  was  held  secret 
by  the  policy  board  for  further  study  until 
after  the  election.  Two  weeks  after  the  elec- 
tion. McNamara  announced  he  had  picked 
Brooklyn  and  Portsmouth  for  Immediate 
closing. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b) 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  attacked  off  the  floor  by  the  Re- 
publican leader  in  the  House  for  support- 
ing President  Johnson's  recommenda- 
tion that  section  14ib»  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  be  repealed.  And  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  and  to  be  a  supporter  of  this  great 
Democratic  program  which  in  the  past 
5  years  has  given  my  district,  as  well  as 
the  Nation,  the  greatest  period  of  pros- 
perity it  has  ever  known. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  I 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  out 
of  my  conviction  that  it  is  best  for  my 
district,  my  State  and  the  Nation. 
Whether  or  not  so-called  right-to-work 
laws  are  the  principal  cause,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  per  capita  personal  in- 
come is  lovver,  average  weekly  wages  in 
manufacturing  are  lower,  and  minimum 
wage  rates  are  lower,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  in  the  right-to-work  States  than  they 
are  in  those  States  which  allow  a  reason- 
able degree  of  union  security.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Duke 
University  Research  Coimcil,  per  capita 
personal  income  is,  on  the  average, 
$490.87  per  year  lower  in  right-to-work 
States  than  in  nonrlght-to-work  States. 
The  average  weekly  wage  in  manufac- 
turing is  $11.18  a  week  lower.  And  the 
minimum  wage  is  53.6  cents  an  hour 
lower. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  uniform  system 
of  labor-management  collective  bargain- 
ing is  best  for  the  whole  country  and 
best  for  Florida.  Florida's  interest  lies 
more  with  the  industrial  States  than  it 
does  with  Deep  South  States  such  as 
my  native  State  Alabama  or  the  Mid- 
western agricultural  States  that  have 
little  hope  of  becoming  great  industrial 
States  in  the  near  future. 

Florida  does  have  the  potential  to  be- 
come a  great  industrial  State.  Its 
climate  is  an  unmatched  attraction  for 
the  scientific  and  highly  skilled  person- 
nel that  are  required  in  the  sophisticated 
industries  of  the  space  age,  and  it  can- 
not fulfill  its  industrial  potential  with- 
out responsible  and  secure  unions  and 
a  philosophy  of  free,  respKinsible  col- 
lective bargaining.  Florida's  right-to- 
work  amendment  was  adopted  more 
than  20  years  ago  when  its  population 
was  only  one-third  what  it  is  today.  It 
was  submitted  by  a  highly  misapF>or- 
tioned  legislature  with  only  1  vote  to 
spare  in  the  State  senate  and  was  ap- 


proved by  only  a  25,000-vote  margin 
among  the  voters  of  the  State.  In  Dade 
County — in  which  my  district  is  lo- 
cated— the  right-to-work  amendment 
was  rejected  by  57  percent  of  those  vot- 
ing in  the  referendum. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  another 
step  in  the  emancipation  of  our  great 
Southern  region.  It  will  enable  our 
workers  and  our  businessmen  to  take 
their  place  in  our  national  economy, 
rather  than  cling  to  regionalism,  to 
share  in  the  full  stream,  the  throb  of 
the  economic  life  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  this  and 
the  other  bold  recommendations  of 
President  Johnson  in  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses.  His  is  the  greatest  program 
to  help  the  American  people  which  has 
ever  been  offered  by  any  President. 
And  our  Republican  colleagues  as  a  party 
have  fought  it  step  by  step — just  as  they 
sought  to  confuse  and  defeat  every  pro- 
posal that  the  Democrats  have  put  for- 
ward imder  President  Johnson,  President 
Kennedy,  President  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  provide  better  wages, 
better  working  conditions,  better  educa- 
tion, better  health,  better  housing,  bet- 
ter social  security,  better  jobs  and  lower 
taxes  for  the  American  people. 

The  program  which  we  are  putting  into 
law  is  progressive  where  the  needs  of  the 
people  are  concerned  and  fiscally  respon- 
sible where  their  tax  dollars  are  involved. 

It  has  included  legislation  adopted  in 
1964  reducing  income  taxes  on  persons 
and  corporations  by  $14  billion;  legisla- 
tion adopted  in  1965  reducing  excise 
taxes  by  some  $4.6  billion;  and  legislation 
in  1962  providing  a  tax  credit  for  new 
investment  and  subsequent  revision  of 
the  guidelines  for  depreciation  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  which  together 
afforded  overall  benefits  for  business  in 
excess  fo  $4  billion. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  such  a  program  and  to  have  worked 
with  an  administration  which  has  done 
so  much  for  business  and  for  all  the  F>eo- 
ple  of  our  country. 


THE  VIETNAM  CRISIS  AND  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  fMr.  King! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  acted  wisely  in  asking 
authority  to  increase  our  forces  in  uni- 
form by  340,000  men.  I  want  to  be 
among  the  first  to  go  on  record  support- 
ing his  request  of  yesterday.  The  Com- 
munist world  must  understand,  beyond 
the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt,  that  we 
mean  business  about  preserving  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. The  gravest  question  confronting 
our  Nation  today  is  Vietnam.  As  was 
our  own  shore  in  the  1770's,  Britain  and 
Pearl  Harbor  in  the  1940's,  Korea  and 
Berlin  in  the  1950's,  Vietnam  is  now  the 
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flaming  frontier  of  freedom.  As  much 
as  I  abhor  war,  I  hate  tyranny  still 
more.  I  applaud  our  country's  determi- 
nation to  negotiate  from  strength.  I 
support  the  President's  policy.  I  set 
forth  my  thinking  on  Vietnam  in  detail 
in  an  address  at  the  University  of  Utah 
just  last  Friday,  July  30.  I  want  to 
share  that  message  with  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  my  address  follows: 
Address   by    Representative   DAvm   S.    King 

AT     THE     UNIVERSITT     OF     UTAH,     JULY     30 

On  May  4,  1965,  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional  $700 
million  to  meet  the  mounting  military  re- 
quirements in  fighting  the  Vletcong,  which 
request  was  quickly  granted.  Then  on  July 
27  1965,  the  President  recommended  in- 
creasing the  draft  from  17,000  to  35,000  per 
month,  and  sending  125,000  troops  into  the 
combat  zone. 

At  this  point  we  ask  ourselves  a  number 
of  questions.  We  want  to  know  where  all 
this  Is  taking  us.  We  read  the  obituary  of 
a  soldier  killed  In  action.  We  think  to  ovir- 
selves:  This  was  somebody  else's  son.  To- 
morrow, It  may  be  mine.  We  find  ourselves 
wondering  whether  the  problem  In  Vietnam 
Isn't  as  deadly  as  Its  snake-filled  Jungles. 
Wiiy  is  everything  blanketed  with  diplomatic 
doubletalk?  Can't  someone  really  tell  us 
what  it  is  all  about? 

And  so,  realizing  my  limitations,  I  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  the  present  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  call  It  a  war  because  I  have  the 
Impression  that  that  Is  what  It  Is.  There 
are  other  difficulties — semantic  and  philo- 
sophical. I  get  the  Impression  that  lately 
we  have  been  deceiving  ourselves.  We  call 
th.;  War  Department  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Soldiers  are  no  longer  called  soldiers, 
but  servicemen.  And  wars,  which  weren't 
supposed  to  happen  after  V-J  day,  because 
they  were  too  terrible  to  talk  about,  are  now 
called  almost  anything  else,  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  what  they  really  are. 

I  share  your  feelings  of  revulsion  for  war. 
even  though  some  bureaucrats  now  call  this 
organized  butchery  by  another  name.  I  hate 
war's  contempt  for  human  life.  Its  waste, 
its  indifference  to  the  refinements  and  sen- 
sitivities which  crown  the  efforts  of  civilized 
man.  Moreover.  I  understand  that  peace  Is 
not  easily  come  by.  It  must  be  striven  for, 
and  I  am  willing  to  make  the  effort.  For 
that  reason  I  favored  the  Atom  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  our  cultural  exchange  program,  and 
a  stronger  United  Nations. 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam  today  Involves  a 
more-or-less  open-ended  commitment  to 
provide  military,  and  economic  assistance  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  fight  against 
the  terrorism  of  the  Vletcong.  Our  stated 
objective  Is  not  so  much  to  guarantee  de- 
mocracy In  South  Vietnam  as  to  guarantee 
Its  right  of  political  self-determination  with- 
out dictation  from  others.  This  objective 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  leadership  of 
both  political  parties. 

There  are  aspects  of  this  ijollcy  which 
concern  me.  My  greatest  fear  Is  that  the 
fighting  could  escalate  Into  world  war  III. 
And  yet,  despite  my  fears,  I  have  come  to 
tho  conclusion  that  the  American  people 
should  fully  support  their  country  In  the 
above  policy,  which,  I  reemphaslze.  Is  com- 
pletely bipartisan,  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  our  four  most  recent  presidents.  I  sup- 
port this  policy,  not  because  It  makes  me 
happy:  and  not  because  It  Is  above  reproach; 
but  because  it  offers  the  only  acceptable 
course  of  action  now  open  to  us.  I  feel  that 
peace  will  be  better  served  by  strength  than 
weakness.  It  Is  foolish  to  argue  that  we 
need  only  pat  the  Communist  tiger  on  the 
head  to  make  him  go  away  and  lie  down. 
He    has   never   done    than    before.      Patting 


the  tiger  only  makes  him  contemptuous  of 
our  weakness.  Instead  of  becoming  more 
tractible,  he  becomes  more  belligerent;  at 
least  this  Is  true  when  we  stand  In  the  way 
of  his  dinner,  as  we  now  do  In  Vietnam. 
But  Just  getting  out  of  his  way  won't  solve 
our  problem,  either,  for  sooner  or  later,  after 
eating  everything  else  In  sight,  he  will  tvirn 
upon  us,  for  his  last,  best  meal  of  all.  To 
maintain  strength  today,  may  be  to  avoid 
catastrophe  tomorrow. 

Tiie  American  people  have  now  reached 
that  position  where  they  must  resolve  their 
inner  conflicts  and  make  a  hard,  historic 
decision.  I  feel  that  that  decision  must  be 
to  continue  our  firm  resistance  to  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

We  cannot  fight  decision  with  Indecision. 
This  does  not  suggest  that  we  do  not  strive 
for  peace.  We  can  still  follow  Adlal  Steven- 
son's admonition:  "Every  time  we  drop  one 
bomb,  make  two  offers  to  negotiate."  We 
must  piu-sue  every  possible  avenue  for  re- 
ducing tensions,  and  bringing  about  accord. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  Adlal  Stevenson, 
that  great  apostle  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing. Immediately  before  his  untimely  death, 
said: 

"We  must  contain  communism  In  south- 
east Asia  as  we  have  contained  it  in  west- 
ern Exirope.  We  have  to  establish  a  line 
in  southeast  Asia  where  aggression  across  it 
will  be  met.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  Is  to 
establish  the  right  of  self-determination.  We 
can't  Impose  our  will.  But  we  must  con- 
vince the  Communists  they  can't  Impose 
their  will,  either." 

The  area  generally  known  as  southeast 
Asia,  and  to  which  Vietnam  can  rightly  be 
considered  the  key,  is  highly  significant  to 
the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  has  given  us  the 
following  interesting  background  informa- 
tion: 

"Over  200  million  people  live  in  the  non- 
Communist  countries  south  of  China  and  east 
of  India,  a  region  rich  in  culture,  land, 
and  resources — the  one  part  of  Asia  that  Is 
relatively  underpopulated.  From  it  come 
Asia's  most  Important  food  exports.  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  tin,  and  70  percent  of 
the  worlds  natural  rubber.  Lying  athwart 
tlie  crossroads  between  two  oceans  and  two 
continents,  southeast  Asia  is  a  region  of 
great  Importance  not  only  to  the  people  who 
live  there  but  to  all  the  free  world. 

"The  Communists  of  North  Vietnam  and 
China  are  eager  to  take  over  this  fertile  area, 
not  by  the  type  of  open  aggression  used  in 
Korea  but  by  attack  from  within,  by  covert 
aggression  through  guerrilla  warfare,  and  by 
infiltrating  trained  men  and  arms  across 
national  frontiers.  Communist  success  in 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam  would  gravely 
threaten  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  under- 
mine the  neutrality  of  Cambodia,  would 
make  Thailand's  position  practically  unten- 
able, would  Increase  the  already  great  pres- 
sure on  Burma,  would  place  India  in  Jeopardy 
of  being  outflanked,  would  enlarge  Commu- 
nist influence  and  pressures  on  Malaysia,  In- 
donesia, and  the  Philippines,  and  would  Im- 
pair the  free-world  defense  position  in  all  of 
Asia.  It  would  confirm  the  Asian  Commu- 
nist belief  that  a  policy  of  militancy  pays 
dividends,  and  could  undermine  the  will  of 
free  peoples  on  other  continents  to  defend 
themselves." ' 

North  Vietnam  has  made  its  aim  the  com- 
plete abrorption  and  Communlzatlon  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  true,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
people  to  the  south,  who  number  almost 
15  million,  have  shown  a  distaste  for  com- 
munism.   To  accomplish  this  proposed  take- 


1  "Vietnam,  the  Struggle  for  Freedom,"  De- 
partment of  State  Publication  7724.  August 
1964. 


over,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  organized 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  whose  mem- 
bers are  referred  to  as  the  Vletcong.  In 
addition,  the  President  of  North  Vietnam, 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  has  authored  a  shrewd  military 
program  designated  as  the  war  of  national 
liberation.  It  involves  the  use  of  the  above 
Vletcong  as  undercover  agents,  infiltrators, 
terrorists,  and  gangsters  to  ultimately  sub- 
due the  South  Vietnamese.  Here  is  a  war 
conducted  in  a  manner  seldom  before  seen. 
Thousands  of  agents  Infiltrate  a  particular 
area.  Their  object  is  to  win  converts  to  com- 
munism by  any  means  necessary.  First,  they 
use  propaganda  and  the  hard  sell.  Then  they 
use  terrorism. 

Let  me  quote  from  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  In  an  interview  given  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year : 

"What  you  have  In  Vietnam  Is  a  new  kind 
of  fighting  man  who  is  as  distinct  as  the  In- 
fantryman or  the  aviator — and  that  Is  the 
terrorist.  He  wUl  be  given  the  order  to  go 
in  and  terrorize  a  certain  village.  So  Monday 
morning  there  will  be  a  dozen  bodies  on  the 
street. 

"The  bodies  will  be  those  of  old  men. 
women,  and  children — not  people  who  have 
done  anything  in  particular.  It's  Just  killing 
at  random  to  create  terror. 

"Then  they  will  kidnap  the  village  chief, 
cut  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  a  pole  and 
walk  it  around.  So  by  3  o'clock  afternoon 
they  don't  have  too  much  trouble  getting  16- 
and  17-year-old  boys  to  Join  the  Vletcong. 
They've  killed  16,000  village  chiefs." 

The  Vletcong  are,  theoretically,  indigenous 
to  South  Vietnam.  Originally,  most  of  them 
were.  Their  leaders  were  natives  of  South 
Vietnam  who  had  been  regrouped  to  the 
north  under  the  terms  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement  and  who  had  been  trained  there 
and  sent  back  Into  the  south  again.  They 
have  always  received  their  directions  from 
North  Vietnam,  their  leadership  from  North 
Vietnam,  and  their  supplies  and  ammunition 
from  North  Vietnam.  They  have  always  been 
assisted  by  a  substantial  number  of  North 
Vietnamese.  I  should  further  add  that  In 
recent  months  the  North  Vietnamese  seem 
to  have  virtually  run  out  of  native  South 
Vietnamese  for  staffing  their  Vletcong  oper- 
ation. Attrition  In  Vletcong  ranks  has  re- 
sulted from  desertions  and  defections,  battle 
casualties,  illness  and  infirmity.  With  each 
passing  day,  the  percentage  of  South  Viet- 
namese who  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
Vletcong  Is  growing  less  and  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  from  North  Vietnam  is 
growing  larger. 

The  above  plan  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  cer- 
tainly clever.  In  the  first  place,  we  couldn't 
even  prove  who  our  enemy  was.  The  North 
Vietnamese  still  contend  that  the  war  Is  a 
civil  war,  fought  entirely  by  South  Viet- 
namese. Until  recently,  this  position  was 
difficult  to  disprove.  In  the  second  place. 
it  gave  to  the  Vletcong  the  tactical  advan- 
tage which  guerrilla  soldiers  always  enjoy 
when  fighting  against  conventional  troops  in 
a  Jungle  environment.  This  advantage  is 
8  to  1.  Third,  the  plan  made  skillful  use  of 
politics,  and  terrorism,  and  propaganda,  a* 
well  as  military  force,  to  accomplish  Its  ob- 
jectives. Fourth,  since  It  did  not  Involve 
overt  aggression.  It  was  difficult  for  us  to 
Induce  allies  to  Intervene,  as  they  would  have 
had  to  do  if  overt  aggression  had  been  in- 
volved. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Communists  are 
very  hopeful  for  the  success  of  this  type  of 
operation.  If  It  is  successful,  it  will  be  used 
elsewhere.  It  Is  particularly  appropriate  for 
use  against  emerging,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, such  as  Cambodia,  Laos.  Burma, 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  even  Thailand. 

There  has  been  much  argument  in  the 
press  about  whether  or  not  it  lias  been  proved 
that  the  Vletcong  in  South  Vietnam  were 
directed  and  supplied  by  North  Vietnam 
Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been,  was 
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put  at  rest  by  the  State  Department's  so- 
called  white  paper,  entitled  "Aggression 
Prom  the  North,"  dated  February  1965. 
This  paper  thoroughly  documents  the  asser- 
tion that  the  present  war  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  the  result  of  help,  planning,  leadership, 
manpower,  and  supplies  received  from  the 
north.  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few 
psiragraphs : 

"South  Vietnam  Is  fighting  for  its  life 
against  a  brutal  campaign  of  terror  and 
armed  attack  inspired,  directed,  supplied, 
and  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  In 
Hanoi.  This  flagrant  aggression  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  but  recently  the  pace 
has  quickened  and  the  threat  has  now  be- 
come acute. 

"The    war  In  Vietnam   Is  a  new  kind  of 
war.  •    •    •   Vietnam  Is  not  another  Greece, 
where     Indigenous     guerrilla     forces     used 
friendly    neighboring    territory    as    sanctu- 
ary.    Vietnam  is  not  another  Malaya  where 
Communist    guerrillas    were,    for    tne    most 
part,    physically    distinguishable    from    the 
peaceful    majority    they   sought   to   control. 
Vietnam  Is  not  another  Philippines,  where 
Communist  guerrillas  were  physically  sepa- 
rated from  the  source  of  their  moral  and 
physical  support.    Above  all.  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  spontaneous  and  local  rebel- 
lion   against    the    established    government. 
There  are  elements  In  the  Communist  pro- 
gram   of    conquest    directed    against    South 
Vietnam   common   to   each  of  the   previous 
areas    of    aggression    and    subversion.      But 
there    la    one    fundamental    difference.      In 
Vietnam  a  Communist  government  has  set 
out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple in  a  neighboring  state.     And  to  achieve 
its  end.  it  has  used  every  resource  of  its  own 
government  to  carry  out  its  carefully  plan- 
ned program  of  concealed  aggression.    North 
Vietnam's   commitment   to  seize  control  of 
the  south  Is  no  less  total  than  was  the  com- 
mitment  of   the  regime   in   North  Korea  In 
1950.     But  knowing  the  consequences  of  the 
latter's  undisguised  attack,  the  planners  In 
Hanoi  have  tried  desperately  to  conceal  their 
hand.     They  have  failed  and  their  aggres- 
sion Is  as  real  as  that  of  an  Invading  army. 
"The  evidence  shows  that  the   hard  core 
of   the    Communist   forces   attacking    South 
Vietnam  were  trained  in  the  north  and  or- 
dered Into  the   south  by   Hanoi.     It  shows 
that  the  key  leadership  of  the  Vletcong.  the 
officers  and  most  of  the  cadre,  many  of  the 
technicians,  political  organizers,  and  propa- 
gandists   have    come    from    the    north    and 
operate   under   Hanoi's   direction. 

"The  evidence  shows  that  many  of  the 
weapons  and  much  of  the  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  used  by  the  Vletcong  have 
been  sent  Into  South  Vietnam  from  Hanoi. 
In  recent  months  new  types  of  weapons  have 
been  introduced  In  the  Vletcong  army,  for 
which  all  ammunition  must  come  from  out- 
side sources.  Communist  China  and  other 
Communist  states  have  been  the  prime  sup- 
pliers of  these  weapons  and  ammunition, 
and  the  have  been  channeled  primarily 
through  North  Vietnam.  The  directing  force 
behind  the  effort  to  conquer  South  Vietnam 
is  the  Communist  Party  in  the  North,  the 
Lao  Dong — Workers' — Party.  As  in  every 
Communist  state,  any  party  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  regime  Itself.  North  Vietnamese 
oRlclals  have  expressed  their  firm  determi- 
nation to  absorb  South  Vietnam  into  the 
Communist  world." 

I  might  add  that  Information  which  has 
come  to  me  Indicates  that  no  less  than 
40,000  persons  are  known  to  have  come  down 
from  the  north  and  identified  themselves 
with  the  Vletcong  operation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

At  this  point  It  would  be  well  to  review 
the  historical  antecedents  which  have  given 
rise  to  our  present  Intervention.  In  1949 
Vietnam,  including  both  North  and  South, 
became  an  independent  state,  within  the 
French  Union.    Because  of  local  Conmiunlst 


aggressiveness.  It  was  agreed  that  the  French 
should  remain  In  Vietnam  to  render  mili- 
tary aid.  The  Vietnamese  had  no  army  to 
speak  of.  On  December  23,  1950.  the  United 
States  signed  a  mutual  defense  assistance 
agreement  with  Prance.  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  for  Indirect  U.S.  military  aid 
through  France  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  in  their  fight  against  communism. 
After  4  or  5  years  of  brutal  warfare,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  French  were  in- 
capable of  driving  the  Commvmists  out  of 
Vietnam,  so  a  military  truce  was  signed. 
Part  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  It  drew 
a  line  of  demarcation  along  the  17th  parallel, 
dividing  the  Communist-held  territory  to 
the  north  from  the  non-Communist  territory 
to  the  south.  The  truce  which  was  signed 
by  Prance  and  North  Vietnam  alone,  spe- 
cifically provided  that  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  two  sectors  which  were  thus 
created  should  be  recognized  and  protected 
by  each,  and  that  neither  should  attack  the 
other,  directly  or  Indirectly.  A  period  of 
time  was  allowed  for  those  In  the  north  who 
so  desired,  to  emigrate  to  the  south,  and 
those  who  desired  to  do  so  in  the  south, 
to  emigrate  to  the  north. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  over  900,000 
North  Vietnamese  chose  to  emigrate  to  the 
south  and  cast  their  lot  with  freedom,  where- 
as less  than  100,000  moved  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  to  Identify  themselves  with 
the  Communists. 

An  International  Control  Commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  India,  Canada,  and 
Poland,  was  created  to  supervise  the  truce. 
The  commission  has  never  functioned 
effectively. 

This  truce  was  entered  into  in  good  faith 
by  the  French,  who  were  representing  both 
themselves  and  the  South  Vietnamese.  We 
might  wonder  why  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  so  willing  to  sign  this  nonaggresslon 
pact  when  they  had  already  decided  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam.  The  answer,  no  doubt, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  felt  that 
South  Vietnam  would  collapse  either  im- 
mediately or  upon  the  application  of  slight 
pressure  from  the  north.  The  signing  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  gave  him  the  additional 
advantage  of  insuring  the  evacuation  of  the 
French.  The  moral  issue  involved  in  the 
Immediate  violation  of  this  treaty  apparently 
troubled  him  not  at  all. 

Although  the  United  States  did  not  sign 
any  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  it  did  execute, 
unilaterally,  a  declaration  of  policy,  which 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  United 
States  would  view  with  grave  concern  any  re- 
newal of  the  aggression,  in  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  agreements;  and.  that  the  United 
Slates  would  continue  to  seek  to  achieve 
unity  in  Vietnam  through  free  elections  un- 
der United  Nations  supervision. 

In  October  1954,  President  Eisenhower 
sent  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  at  the  latter's  request,  pledging  U.S.  aid 
and  support  to  South  Vietnam. 

On  January  1,  1955.  the  United  States  be- 
gan sending  direct  supporting  assistance  to 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  pursuant  to  the 
aforesaid  agreement  of  December  23,  1950. 
It  will  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  United 
States  delayed  4I4  years  after  the  Initial  Com- 
munist aggression  against  Vietnam,  before 
rendering  any  kind  of  direct  assistance.  On 
February  19,  1955,  the  southeast  Asia  col- 
lective defense  treaty  (SEATO)  came  Into 
force.  In  a  protocol  to  the  treaty,  the 
"SEATO  umbrella"  w.is  extended  to  cover 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  should  these 
countries  request  SEATO  assistance  In  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression.  The  U.S.  Senate 
ratified  the  treaty  on  February  1,  1955,  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  1.  On  March  7,  1955,  the 
United  States,  under  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, and  the  government  of  Premier  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  signed  an  agreement  providing 
for  direct  U.S.  economic  aid  to  South  Viet- 


nam. Between  1956  and  1960.  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  the  United  States 
twice  Issued  a  letter  of  Intent,  and  once  a 
Joint  communique,  all  of  which  Indicated  in 
clear  terms  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  such  assistance  as  it  felt  was 
necessary  to  help  South  Vietnam  In  its 
struggle.  The  Joint  communique,  it  might 
be  added,  was  Issued  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Diem. 

Between  May  of  1961  and  the  present  time, 
under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations 
the  United  States  has  again  issued  letters 
or  Joint  communiques  In  the  total  number 
of  eight,  all  of  which  have  reaffirmed  this 
country's  intention  to  give  needed  help,  mili- 
tary and  economic,  to  the  beleaguered  South 
Vietnamese,  and  all  of  which  were  Issued  at 
the  latter's  request.  I  might  add  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  has  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  support  our  Vietnamese  commitment. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  now  Is 
that  the  Integrity  of  these  many  commit- 
ments must  not  be  compromised.    This  Is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  honor,  although  the  u&e  of 
that  word  Is  not  Inappropriate.     There  are 
many  free  and  emerging  nations  in  southeast 
Asia  who  have  constructed  their  entire  for- 
eign policy  on  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  solemn  commitment  that  It  would  not 
permit    South    Vietnam    to    be    chewed    to 
pieces  and  devoured  by  the  Communist  tiger. 
If  this  commitment  cannot  be  relied  on, 
then  the  most  stabilizing  force  in  southeast 
Asia  win  be  gone.     The  Communists,  who 
make  no  apologies  for  their  determination  to 
engtilf  all  of  southeast  Asia,  will  then  have 
won  a  great  moral  victory.    If  Thailand,  for 
example,  the  only  nation  In  southeast  Asia 
to     have     maintained     her     independence 
throughout  the  period  of  colonialism,  cannot 
rely  on  our  commitment  to  contain   Com- 
munist aggression,  then  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  her  foreign  policy  will  be  dislodged. 
There  are  many   nations   who   now   openly 
support  this  country's  policy  In  South  Viet- 
nam.   In  all  cases,  this  support  has  become 
a  significant  factor  in  their  own  foreign  pol- 
icy.     Thirty-six    nations    are    now    giving 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  mostly  human- 
itarian aid  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the 
Vletcong  terrorists  or  assistance  In  education, 
sanitation,  etc.    Australia.  New  Zealand  and 
South    Korea    have    committed    troops   and 
arms.    There  are  approximately  55  other  na- 
tions who  are   technically  neutral   on  this 
Issue,  but  many  no  doubt  will  be  with  us 
when  the  matter  Is  resolved.    There  are  some 
25  nations  who  are  openly  hostile  to  our  posi- 
tion. 

Simply,  if  we  refuse  to  close  the  floodgates 
to  a  Communist  Innundatlon  In  South  Viet- 
nam, then  we  shall  either  have  to  close  them 
In  some  neighboring  country,  or  else  allow 
the  Conununlst  flood  to  completely  engulf 
the  countries  of  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Burma,  East  Pakistan,  Malaysia,  Indonesia 
and  perhaps  even  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  others.  Even  the 
great  subcontinent  of  India  might  be  threat- 
ened. All  this  would  follow  as  a  result  of 
the  simple  proposition  that  the  Communists 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  will  keep  push- 
ing until  they  are  stopped. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  Ignores  his- 
tory is  condemned  to  relive  It.  How  short 
our  memories  are.  and  how  easily  we  forget 
our  lessons.  During  the  1930'8  Adolph  Hitler 
marched  into  the  Rhlneland.  the  Sudenten- 
land.  and  Austria.  Mussolini  marched  into 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Mikado  Into  Manchuria. 
When  they  first  started  down  the  road  to 
power,  they  were  still  weak.  They  could  h.ive 
been  easily  stopped.  The  free  nations  of  the 
world,  however,  could  not  quite  summon  the 
needed  courage  or  decisiveness.  The  "peace- 
in-our-tlme"  deception  was  accepted  as  a 
comfortable  substitute  for  the  stern  decisions 
which  had  to  be  made.  Winston  Churchill, 
in  his  monumental  "History  of  World  War 


II,"  devotes  all  of  voliune  I,  entitled  "The 
Gathering  Storm,"  to  pointing  out  the  his- 
torical fallacy  of  relying  on  weakness  to  pro- 
mote peace.  World  War  II  was  the  price  we 
paid  for  this  fallacy.  So  when  the  war  was 
over,  we  solemnly  promised  ourselve  to  never 
let  It  happen  a-galn. 

If  history  teaches  anything  at  all,  it  is 
that  we  cannot  impress  the  Conmiunlsts  by 
reneging  on  our  moral  commitments. 

Although  a  valid  argument  could  be  made 
to  support  the  thesis  that  we  are  obligated 
by  treaty  to  defend  South  Vietnam,  our  real 
reason  for  doing  so  is  not  a  legal  one  at  all. 
It  is  based  on  the  Tightness  of  the  proposi- 
tion that,  as  Dean  Rusk  said:  "The  Integrity 
of  our  moral  commitments  is  the  pillar  of 
peace  In  southeast  Asia." 

The  question  has  often  been  raised 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  want  our 
intervention,  and  want  to  be  free  from 
Communist  domination.  The  answer  is: 
they  do.  Let  the  record  speak  for  itself. 
First,  as  I  mentioned  above,  over  900.000 
refugees  moved  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam  In  1954-55.  They  are  still 
there.  They  do  not  want  to  return.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  as  many  as  2 
million  more  might  have  come  if  they  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  Communists.  In 
contrast  to  that,  there  were  only  90.000  to 
100.000  who  emigrated  In  the  other  direction. 
Second,  consider  the  fact  that  500,000 
South  Vietnamese  have  fled  from  Com- 
munist-controlled territory  within  South 
Vietnam,  and  have  now  sought  sanctuary 
with  the  Saigon  Government.  We  have  no 
record  of  any  flow  in  the  opposite  direction, 
except  for  those  who  have  been  forceably 
conscripted  into  the  Vletcong  army.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Berlin  wall,  the  flow  is  all 
in  one  direction. 

Third,  consider  the  terrible  casualties 
which  have  been  Incurred  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  number  of  deaths  result- 
ing from  actions  of  terrorism  will  never  be 
known,  but  It  has  certainly  reached  the 
tens  of  thousands.  These  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  If  the  Vletcong  were  receiving 
the  local  support  which  they  claim  they  are, 
these  actions  of  terrorism  would  be  un- 
necessary. 

Fourth,  consider  the  fact  that  during  the 
recent  periods  of  political  instability,  and 
crisis,  in  Saigon,  when  responsible  govern- 
ment was  almost  nonexistent,  there  was 
never  one  single  suggestion  made,  either 
olBclally  or  unofficially,  by  any  responsible 
group,  that  Saigon  should  try  to  compro- 
mise with  Hanoi.  During  all  the  political 
turbulence,  there  has  never  been  one  respon- 
sible person  who  has  attempted  to  politically 
exploit  the  issue  of  peace  at  any  price. 

Fifth,  consider  the  fact  that  the  Vletcong, 
as  pointed  out  above,  have  now  almost  ex- 
hausted  their  supply  of  South  Vietnamese 
recruits.  The  current  recruits  to  the  Vlet- 
cong army  are  now  almost  exclusively  North 
Vietnamese  professionals.  This  would  sug- 
gest that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  plan  to  draw  his 
strength  from  South  Vietnam  has  failed. 
This  failure  Is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
Hanoi  for  the  first  time,  last  week.  Inferred 
by  official  statement,  that  the  war  might  go 
on  for  many  years.  Until  then,  not  one 
official  word  had  ever  been  offered  to  suggest 
that  the  war  would  not  be  ended  quickly. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  press  of  the 
fact  that  over  half  of  South  Vietnamese  ter- 
ritory Is  currently  controlled  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. This  assertion  is  correct  only  in 
theory.  Much  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  Vletcong  is  absolutely  uninhabited,  or 
Is  thinly  Inhabited,  or  consists  of  areas  which 
have  never  known  responsible  national  gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  remembered  that  here 
we  are  dealing  with  a  people  who,  as  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  has  said,  have  developed  a  sense 
of  "peoplehood"  but  not  of  "nationhood." 
For  centiu-les  large  portion  of  these  people 
have  never  known  a  central  government,  and 


have  been  taught  to  extend  their  loyalties  no 
further  than  the  tribal  or  village  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  realistic,  therefore,  to  draw 
adverse  inferences  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  culturally  deprived  people,  pres- 
sured by  the  bullying  tactics  of  Vletcong 
terrorists,  may  have  switched  their  allegiance 
to  the  latter.  Oiu*  best  estimates  are  that 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  13  million 
rural  South  Vietnamese  are  now  controlled 
by  the  Vletcong.  An  additional  35  to  40 
percent  are  subject  to  Vletcong  harrass- 
ment.  The  remaining  35  to  40  percent  are 
under  government  control  and  are  generally 
free  from  harrassment.  The  vuban  popxila- 
tlon  of  about  3  million  is  under  government 
control. 

In  some  quarters,  it  Is  declared  cate- 
gorically that  the  war  cannot  be  won.  As 
evidence  In  support  of  this  statement,  refer- 
ence Is  made  to  the  great  loss  of  territory 
suffered,  and  to  the  poor  morale  and  to  the 
unstable  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  are,  at  the  present,  losing  rather 
than  gaining  ground.  Victory  cannot  be 
easily  won.  The  trail  will  be  long  and 
agonizing. 

The  following  thoughts,  however,  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  First  of  all,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  terms  "victory"  and 
"defeat,"  in  the  military  sense  of  those 
words,  are  not  too  meaningful  in  this  con- 
text. The  problem  in  South  Vietnam  is  more 
political  than  military.  As  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment develops  in  stability  and  maturity, 
the  causes  for  Its  military  losses  will  thereby 
be  removed. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  task 
is  not  so  much  to  win  a  military  victory  over 
the  Vletcong  as  it  is  to  make  them  realize 
that  they  carmot  hope  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam.  When  that  is  done,  we  can  push 
for  a  settlement,  based  upon  that  realization. 
Ovu-  object  is  not  to  destroy  the  Vletcong, 
nor  to  destroy,  nor  even  to  embarrass,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Goverrunent.  Our  mili- 
tary objectives  are  far  more  limited,  and 
therefore  more  attainable. 

Keep  in  mind  also  that  oui  forces  too  have 
won  some  conspicuous  victories  in  spite  of 
their  self-imposed  limitations.  The  fact  that 
the  Vletcong  are  now  resorting  more  and 
more  to  conventional  warfare  is  evidence 
that  their  original  program  of  conquest  by 
guerrilla  infiltration  has  been  thwarted.  Al- 
ready they  are  beyond  their  original  dateline 
for  victory.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  as  they 
resort  more  and  more  to  conventional  war- 
fare, they  lose  the  elght-to-one  advantage 
which  they  enjoyed  in  fighting  as  guerrillas. 
To  the  extent  that  they  engage  in  conven- 
tional warfare,  they  expose  themselves  to 
conventional  air  and  artillery  attack,  and  to 
greater  casualties.  The  evidence  which  has 
come  to  us  Is  that  their  military  casualties 
are  cvu-rently  fax  exceeding  ovu-  own.  Clear- 
ly, then,  they  carmot  win  victory,  even  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  by  pursuing  their 
present  course. 

It  has  been  reported  in  recent  newspaper 
coliunns  that  desertions  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
that  morale  is  at  an  all-time  low.  Both  of 
these  statements  are  outrageously  false.  De- 
sertions have  recently  approximated  10  per 
1,000  per  month.  These  desertions,  however, 
are  not  defections.  Most  deserters  return 
home  to  their  families,  or  do  a  little  farm- 
ing. Many  of  them  later  return  to  the  army 
voluntarily.  Their  desertions  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  AWOL.  Although  the  nimi- 
bers  are  higher  than  is  healthy,  the  facts 
are  that  in  June  they  were  lower  than  they 
had  been  in  previous  months. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  American  image  haa 
suffered.  The  evidence  indicates  that  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  the  American  rating 
remains  high.  For  example,  recently  an 
American  shot  and  killed  a  Vietnamese  wom- 
an.    The  event  has  raised  very  little  local 


furor.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Ge- 
rard incident  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago  in 
which  a  marine  accldently  shot  and  killed 
a  Japanese  woman  who  was  picking  up  scrap 
metal.  That  caused  so  much  popular  resent- 
ment as  to  virtually  precipitate  an  interna- 
tional crisis. 

It  has  been  argued  that  our  bombing  mis- 
sions have  been  completely  ineffectutJ.  The 
evidence  is  that  they  have  been  most  effec- 
tual. It  must  be  remembered  that  our  mili- 
tary objective  and  response  has  been  inten- 
tionally limited. 

The  most  perplexing  aspect  of  the  Viet- 
namese operation  Involves  the  possibility  of 
carrying  this  country  past  the  flash  point 
which  could  trigger  off  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  the  concern  is 
well  founded.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
policy  has  been  to  keep  all  of  our  responses 
of  a  limited  nature.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Conununlst  China  will  launch 
no  offensive  against  us,  as  long  as  we  launch 
no  offensive  against  it.  Her  bite  will  not 
equal  her  bark.  China  realizes  full  well  that 
even  without  using  nuclear  weapons  we  could 
lay  waste  most  of  her  industrial  establish- 
ment in  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  could  oindo 
all  that  the  Communists  have  done  since 
their  takeover,  with  the  alarming  political 
consequences  which  would  follow.  Admit- 
tedly, this  viewpoint  could  change,  but  cur- 
rently It  would  seem  logical  to  assume  that 
this  is  the  Chinese  position. 

We  have  been  most  careful  to  refrain  from 
bombing  objectives  which  are  beyond  the 
piunrlew  of  a  legitimate  military  response. 
The  State  Department  has  good  evidence  in- 
dicating about  where  the  flashpoint  lies. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  Insure 
that  our  responses  fall  short  of  this  flash 
point,  and  with  margin  to  spare. 

It  Is  for  this  very  reason  the  war  has 
inevitably  dragged  on,  to  the  consternation 
of  those  of  us  in  the  West  who,  true  to  otir 
tradition  of  decisiveness  and  quick  edition, 
want  to  get  things  over  in  a  hurry. 

It  Is  for  the  very  reason  that  we  want  to 
avoid  even  the  remote  semblance  of  an  un- 
justifiably provocative  act,  that  we  have  had 
to  adjust  the  tempo  of  the  war  back  to  vir- 
tually that  of  a  tortoise's  pace. 

President  Johnson's  pronouncement  last 
week  suggests  that  this  tempo  may  be  slight- 
ly increased.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
statement,  however,  to  indicate  that  this 
country  will  engage  in  aggressive  warfare. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  country  has 
not  explored  with  sufficient  zeal  the  poasibil- 
itles  for  a  negotated  peace.  It  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  argue  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this 
statement.  It  may  well  be  that  something 
might  have  been  done  that  was  not  done 
or  that  something  may  now  be  done  which 
Is  not  being  done.  If  this  is  so,  then  no  step 
should  be  left  imtaken  to  carry  us  in  the 
direction  of  an  amicable  but  meaningful  set- 
tlement of  o\ir  differences. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
time  after  time  this  country  has  made  over- 
tures of  peace  to  Hanoi.  I  shall  not  biirden 
my  presentation  with  documentation  of  this 
assertion.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  from 
what  briefings  I  have  received  from  the 
State  Department,  that  America  has  made 
so  many  overtures  of  peace  that  It  cannot  go 
much  f  lu-ther  without  compromising  its  posi- 
tion. By  the  very  nature  of  things,  pur- 
poseful negotiation  under  present  circiun- 
stances  is  almost  an  Impossibility.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  has  staked  lives  and  treastire  on  an 
Inunedlate  and  total  victory.  Victory,  to 
him,  means  the  complete  communlzatlon  of 
South  Vietnam.  He  has  Indicated  hla  clear 
Intention  to  accept  nothing  less. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  clearly  Refined 
our  goal  as  the  guarantee  to  South  Vietnam 
of  its  right  to  determine  its  political  destiny 
without  outside  Interference.  We  have  made 
it  clear  that  we  will  settle  for  nothing  less. 
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So  what  we  Insist  on  as  an  absolute  condi- 
tion to  settlement,  Ho  Chi  Minii  rejects  as 
an  absolute  barrier  to  settlement.  There  Is 
no  known  way  of  dividing  human  liberty 
down  the  middle,  and  of  giving  half  to  each 
side.  So  until  one  side  or  the  other  is  will- 
ing to  renounce  its  minimum  conditions, 
settlement  would  appear  to  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Walter  Llppmann,  eminent  columnist, 
takes  the  strong  position  that  we  have  bitten 
off  more  than  we  can  chew.    As  I  interpret 
his  position.  It  is  that  we  not  try  to  defend 
all   of  South   Vietnam,   but  only  those  en- 
claves— most  of  them  urban  communities — 
which    are   militarily   easily   defensible.     He 
then  suggests  that  once  we  have  made  known 
our  more  limited  objectives,  we  take  respon- 
sible steps  to  effectuate  a  political  settlement. 
Much  could   be   said   in  support  of  or   In 
opposition    to    this    proposition.      In    brief, 
however,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  85 
percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  live  In  rural 
areas.    Presumably  most  or  all  of  them,  vmder 
Mr.  Lippmann's  theory,  would  be  thrown  to 
the   tiger.     If   our  policy  of  protecting   the 
right  of  free  people  to  self-determination  Is 
sound,  then  why  does  it  not  apply  as  much  to 
rural  as  to  urban  dwellers?     It  seems  to  me 
that  following  the  Lippmann's  policy  would 
subject  us  to  great  moral  censure,  and  would 
weaken  our  prestige  and  stature  in  the  eyes 
of  our  allies.    Moreover,  there  is  a  very  prac- 
tical argument  against  Mr.  Lippmann's  prop- 
osition.    The  purpose  of  our  policy  is  to  put 
South  Vietnam  in  a  viable  condition  to  sur- 
vive  without   help   from  us.     To  chop   the 
countryside  up  into  little  bits,  and  to  cut 
the  great  productive  rural  areas  away  from 
the  urban  areas  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
Communists,  would  practically  guarantee  the 
death  of  the  city  areas,  without  continuing 
help  from  us.    In  other  words,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Lippmann's  policy  would  so 
weaken  the  South  Vietnamese  nation  as  to 
require  the  permanent  garrisoning  of  Amer- 
ican troops  to  keep  it  alive.     To  negotiate 
successfully  with  the  Communists,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  we  need  to  put  South  Vietnam  In 
as  strong  a  position,  rather  than  In  as  weak 
a  position,  as  possible.    As  stated  earlier,  we 
cannot  placate  the  tiger  by  patting  him  on 
the  head. 

The  question  has  been  raised  concerning 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  SEATO  organization, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  crisis. 
There  will  come  a  time  no  doubt  when  the 
United  Nations  can  perform  a  valid  service. 
At  the  present  time  the  likelihood  of  its 
doing  so  Is  small.  First  of  all,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  Soviet  veto  In  the  Security 
Council.  Second,  we  are  confronted  with 
article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  de- 
prives the  vote  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
to  any  nation  delinquent  In  paying  Its 
assesment  for  peacekeeping  operations. 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  Is  trying  desperately  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  from  foundering,  by  working 
out  an  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing the  latter's  delinquent  payments.  To 
place  the  Vietnamese  question  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  at 
this  time  might  subject  this  organization 
to  strains  which  it  is  not  able  to  bear. 

Regarding  the  SEATO  organization,  it 
should  be  said  simply  that  the  language 
used  In  the  treaty  Is  of  such  looseness  as  to 
absolve  the  participants  from  any  specific 
legal  obligation  to  Intervene  in  Vietnam. 
The  spirit  of  the  treaty,  however,  if  not  the 
letter,  unquestionably  calls  for  intervention. 
The  action  taken  by  our  cotmtry  was  com- 
pletely consistent  with  this  spirit,  and  may 
well  pave  the  way  for  others  to  more  aggres- 
sively participate.  As  already  mentioned, 
however,  we  are  already  receiving  tangible, 
although  admittedly  modest,  assistance  from 
some  35  nations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
situation    permits    very    little    dogmatism. 


The  above-discussed  need  for  decisiveness 
does  not  preclude  the  constant  need  for  re- 
appraisal. No  one  In  his  right  mind  denies 
that  we  are  Incurring  great  risks.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  greater  risk  lies,  not 
on  the  side  of  action,  but  Inaction.  I  con- 
clude with  the  ringing  words  in  the  Inau- 
gural address  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy : 
"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe.  In  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
liberty." 

RESISTANT      MALARIA      HITS      U.S. 
FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pepper).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  'Tlhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  FoGARTY]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  3.  1965.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  by  its  distinguished  sci- 
ence reporter,  Nate  Haseltine.  The  story 
pinpointed  malaria  as  the  chief  medical 
problem  among  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Haseltine  has  performed 
a  real  public  service  in  bringing  this  story 
to  public  attention. 

I  wish,  however,  that  the  story  had 
gone  into  the  problem  in  more  depth.  I 
wish  there  had  been  the  real  sense  of 
urgency  that  I  feel  about  this  problem 
of  malaria. 

I  wish  he  had  said  bliintly  that  our 
ability  to  fight  a  war  in  those  areas  of 
the  world  that  still  have  malaria  is  less 
today  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

I  wish  he  had  written  that  while  we 
have  eradicated  malaria  from  U.S.  terri- 
tory, the  mosquitoes  that  carry  the  dis- 
ease are  still  here. 

I  wish  he  had  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  people  are  coming  to  this  country 
who  are  carriers  of  malaria  and  that 
these  resistant  forms  can  be  brought  to 
this  country  and  that  the  dings  will  be 
no  more  useful  here  than  in  Vietnam. 

Most  important  of  all  I  wish  he  had 
made  it  loud  and  clear  that  U.S.  man- 
power trained  to  fight  this  disease  is 
critically  and  dangerously  in  short  sup- 
ply. 

I  have  heard  many  explanations  of 
why  we  are  in  this  dangeroiis  situation. 
None  of  them  really  seem  to  me  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  to  leave  it  that  way  and  get 
at  what  must  be  done.  Here  the  course 
is  clear. 
We  need: 

First.  An  organization  empowered  by 
the  President  to  speak  for  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  global  malaria  eradication; 

Second.  Expansion  of  research  on  the 
biology  of  the  parasite  and  the  mosqui- 
toes, not  just  on  drugs  and  insecticides; 
Third.  Close  collaboration  through  the 
World  Health  Organization  with  those 
covmtries  where  malaria  still  exists  so 
that  our  doctors  and  other  specialists  can 
know  firsthand  this  enemy  of  all  of  the 
people. 

There  are  dedicated  men  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  lead  this  kind  of 
war,  a  war  in  which  mankind  will  win. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  simple  decisive  ac- 


tion will  be  taken  now  to  bring  these 
men  together  and  give  them  the  tools 
needed  to  do  the  job. 

Resistant  Malaria  Hrrs  U.S.  Forces  in 
Vietnam 

(By  Nate  Haseltine) 

The  development  of  a  resistant  form  of 
malaria  has  become  a  chief  medical  problem 
among  American  servicemen  In  Vietnam. 
The  disease  form  poses  no  special  problem  to 
the  natives  of  the  southeast  Asia  country, 
who  have  an  Inbuilt  degree  of  Immunity. 

It  strikes  hardest  the  Americans  stationed 
there,  most  of  whom  never  before  were  ex- 
posed to  malaria  in  the  United  States.  Even 
those  taking  the  prescribed  preventive  medi- 
cines, chloroqulne  and  primaquine,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  mosqulto-borne  Infections. 

The  treatment  Is  the  same  for  any  mala- 
ria— more  chloroqulne,  plus  the  more  old- 
fashioned  quinine — and  usually  under  hos- 
pitalization. And  the  recurrence  rates  are 
higher  among  those  who  suffer  the  Vietnam 
variety,  according  to  those  working  on  the 
problem. 

For  obvious  military  reasons,  the  rate  of 
Infections  and  numbers  of  those  aflfllcted 
have  not  been  divulged.  But  a  medical 
source  concerned  with  countermeasures  said 
malaria  has  become  a  chief  military  medical 
problem  In  that  country. 

Geographically,  there,  he  said,  It  Is  widely 
distributed.  The  problem  of  refractoriness 
of  the  causative  organism  (Plasmodium  fal- 
ciparum) was  first  recognized  In  American 
personnel  In  Vietnam  about  3  years  ago. 

With  the  subsequent  buildup  of  American 
troops  there  It  has  become  a  greater  and 
greater  hazard. 

The  greatest  present  hope,  and  the  great- 
est effort.  Is  In  the  development  of  newer 
and  better  drugs,  according  to  Col.  William 
Tlgertt,  chief  of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  In- 
stitute of  Research  here. 

Ironically,  the  combination  drugs  now 
proving  less  effective,  chloroqulne  and  prima- 
quine, were  originally  developed  after  World 
War  II  to  conquer  the  specific  organism  In- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  area. 

A  first  Inkling  that  the  organism  could 
develop  a  resistance,  or  become  refractory  to 
the  drugs,  was  reported  In  1960  out  of  Co- 
lombia, where  It  was  no  special  military  con- 
cern. 

To  what  extent  the  problem  concerns  the 
Vletcong  Is  unknown,  but  at  least  one  report 
has  Indicated  the  enemy  welcomes  such  a 
development.  That  was  a  story  that  the 
Vletcong  sought  out  malaria  eradication 
forces  as  special  targets. 

The  explanation  given  is  that  most  natives 
of  the  now-divided  country  have  a  built-in 
resistance  to  the  prevalent  organism.  They 
suffered  its  consequences  early  In  life,  and 
either  died  or  survived. 

Not  so  with  American  personnel  there, 
since  malaria  was  practically  eradicated  In 
the  United  States  20  or  more  years  ago.  This 
makes  them  easy  prey  for  the  mosquitoes, 
better  living  sites  for  the  organisms  Injected 
Into  the  bloodstream  by  Infected  mosquitoes. 
The  research  effort  going  Into  the  problem 
was  described  as  Intensive,  and  concentrated 
chlefiy  at  the  Walter  Reed  Institute.  But 
the  need  was  said  to  be  not  as  great  as  the 
all-out  effort  that  went  Into  the  development 
of  the  combination  preventive  treatment. 

One  report  widely  circulated,  that  the 
treatment  Involved  high  enough  doses  of 
chloroqulne  to  endanger  the  eyes  of  the  ma- 
laria sufferers,  was  squelched  yesterday  by 
Colonel  Tlgertt.  He  said  It  would  require  10 
times  the  dosages  of  the  drug  as  now  pre- 
scribed to  reach  the  range  where  it  might 
cause  eye  disorders. 

The  eye  peril  of  chloroqulne  was  first  un- 
covered after  Its  long-term  use.  and  In  rela- 
tively massive  dosage  form,  for  other  condi- 
tions, chlefiy  collagen  diseases. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today 
through  August  20,  on  account  of  oflQcial 
business  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Third 
U.N.  Congress  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treat- 
ment of  offenders. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ZablockD,  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  on  accovmt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Pool,  for  the  week  of  August  9, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cameron,  for  August  5  to  August 
5  to  August  17,  1965,  on  account  of  leg- 
islative and  personal  business. 

Mr.  Stalbaum,  for  Augiist  9,  1965,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  August  9  and  10,  1965, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  August  9,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


S.  1564.  An  act  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  agreements  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fogarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walker  of  New  Mexico) ,  for  10  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walker  of  New  Mexico) ,  for  30  minutes, 
on  August  9;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Find  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Gilligan. 

Mr.  Philbin. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  August  4,  1965: 

HJl.  7954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London 
(1960); 

H.J.  Res.  324.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
appointment of  Robert  V.  Fleming  as  Citi- 
zen Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953,  to  expand 
the  types  of  equipment  furnished  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  August  5,  1965: 

H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


1425.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  - 
report  of  claims  paid  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  pur- 
suant to  section  404  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1426.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment which  have  been  prepared  for  the  fol- 
lowing watersheds:  Chocoolocco  Creek,  Ala.; 
Little  Clear  Creek,  Ark.;  Grove  River,  Ga.; 
South  Pork  Broad  River,  Ga.;  Busseron 
(supplemental),  Ind.;  Suasco  (supplemen- 
tal), Mass.;  piirsuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tmly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8111.  An  act  to  establish  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historical  Site  In  the  State 
of  Iowa. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Bruegmann  James; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  9,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Dep>artment  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Houston  ship 
channel,  Tex.  (Greens  Bayou),  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
August  15,  1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  257);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  two  Illustrations. 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
which  have  been  prepared  for  the  following 
watersheds:  Big  Slough,  Fla.,  and  Upper  Big 
Nemaha,  Nebr.;  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultTire. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
records  proposed  for  disposal  pxirsuant  to 
57  Stat.  380,  59  Stat.  434,  and  63  Stat.  377; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1424.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  continuing  authority 
for  the  protection  of  former  Presidents  and 
their  wives  or  widows,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committee  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  2054.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  728).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  501.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tln  403,  Joint  resolution  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  United  States  to 
extend  an  Invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  In  Boston,  Mass.,  In  1969;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  729).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  503.  Resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  1648,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities,  other  financial  assistance  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  economically  distressed  areas  and 
regions;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
730).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  B.B..  959.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  regulating 
the  business  of  fire,  marine,  and  casiialty  in- 
surance in  the  District  of  Columbia;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  733).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1778.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a 
Board  for  the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary 
Buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  piorposes,"  approved  May  1.  1906, 
as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
734).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  5665.  A  bill  to  authorize 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ad- 
vance funds  to  members  of  an  armed  force 
of  a  friendly  foreign  nation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  735). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  W^hole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  8466.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
Insiu-ance  premium  finance  companies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  736) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia.     HJB.    9918.     A    bill    to 
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amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  737) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMIULAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  3864.  A  bUl  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Merchant  Marine  War 
Veterans"  Association;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  731) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  6905.  A  bill  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  property  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  732) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  10293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  10294.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  time  in 
standby  status  of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10295.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  10296.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  of  the  United  States 
by  defeated  or  retiring  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  10297.  A  bill  protecting  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  from 
threatening  and  harassing  communicatlonfl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  10298.  A    bill    to    provide    that    time 
spent  in  actual  oflQclal  travel  shall  be  con- 
sidered hours  of  worfe.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10299.  A  bill  to  provide  that  time 
spent  In  actual  official  travel  shall  be  con- 
sidered hours  of  work,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  10300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement   Act   to  authorize   the   pay- 
ment of  annuities  to  secretaries  of  Justices 
and  Judges  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
basis     as    annuities     to    congressional    em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YATES : 
H.R.  10301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  10302.  A   bill   to  amend  the  act   en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 


ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on," approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  10303.  A  bill  to  amend  section  412(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  relating  to  the  selection 
or  appointment,  or  the  utilization  of  the 
services,  of  ticket  agents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  10304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  Institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children;  to  the  Committee 
on' the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  10305.  A    bill    to    authorize    the   dis- 
posal,   without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period  of  approximately  124,- 
200,000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile;     to    the    Conunlttee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  10306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  10307.     A  bin  to  provide  for  the  im- 
position  of   quotas  on  mink  skins;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  10308.  A  bill  to  Eimend  the  tort  claims 
procedure  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit    actions    for    damages    against    the 
United  States  by  or  on  behalf  of  officers  and 
crews  of  American  commercial  fishing  vessels 
who  are  injured  or  killed  at  sea  by  an  In- 
Btrimientality  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  10309.  A  bill  to  allow  the  same  exemp- 
tion from  duty  for  residents  returning  from 
a  contiguous  country  aa  are  allowed  for  resi- 
dents returning  from  Insular  possessions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  10310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incxirred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  10311.  A  bUl  to  validate  the  action  of 
the  Acting  Superintendent,  Yoeemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  in  extending  the  1955  leave  year 
for  certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  10312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  program  of  death 
indenmiflcation  for  persons  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  602.  Joint  resolution  declaring  In- 
auguration Day  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.J.  Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  in  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  604.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
Increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  in  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HJ.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
Increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  In  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultvu^. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 


cane  sugar  in  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.J.  Res  607.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  in  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  siigar  in  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  in  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.J.  Res.  610  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  in  1966  and  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.J.  Res.  611.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet 
and  cane  sugar  in   1965   and   1966;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.J.  Res.  612.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  increased  marketings   of  domestic  beet 
and  cane  sugar  in   1965  and   1966;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution   to   author- 
ize  increased  marketings   of  domestic  beet 
and   cane  sugar  in   1965  and   1966;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  increased  marketings   of  domestic  beet 
and   cane  sugar  in   1965  and   1966;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  615.  Joint  resolution  to   author- 
ize increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet 
and   cane  sugar  in  1965  and  1966;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  increased  marketings   of  domestic  beet 
and  cane  sugar   in   1965  and   1966;    to  tlie 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  460.  Concvurent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  speeches  of  the  late  Adlal  E.  Stev- 
enson as  a  House  dociunent;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

354.  By  Mr.  PRICE:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  74th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
urging  Congress  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation extending  GI  insurance  to  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  and  Dominican  Republic  police 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

355.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  niinois,  relative 
to  calling  a  convention  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  apportioning  the  mem- 
bership of  State  legislatures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R.  10313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lavenla 
A.    MacMillan;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


H  R.  10314.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Greco;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  10315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blen- 
venido  Tan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  10316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Ling 
Pan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BOGGS:  <• 

H.R.  10317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonina 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO : 
H.R.  10318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edsell 
Irene    King;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIABD: 
H.R.  10319.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Wanda  Ratman;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom 
Chan,  also  known  as  Cheng  Pang  Tong;  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ragip 
Orban  Gunduz  and  Maral  Gunduz;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  10322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mundo  S.  Magno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  August  3,  1965,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  83)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  commemorating 
the  175th  anniversary,  on  August  4,  1965, 
of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
at  Newburyport,  Mass. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  amid  the  tensions  of 
these  days  freighted  with  destiny,  to  the 
altar  of  freedom  in  this  temple  of  de- 
mocracy we  would  come  with  the  one 
sacrifice  Thou  dost  require — a  humble 
and  contrite  heart. 

Gird  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  the 
grace  of  inner  greatness  of  spirit,  and 
with  clarity  of  vision,  that  we  may  un- 
derstand rightly  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  so  match  the  vast  designs  of  this 
glorious  and  demanding  day  as  by  faith 
we  dare  policies  with  no  personal  or 
partisan  advantage  and  follow  truth  as 
it  is  revealed  wherever  it  may  lead. 

In  all  the  give  and  take  of  these  dif- 
ficult days,  with  their  fret  and  jar,  make 
us  patient  with  one  another,  remember- 
ing that  each  comrade  walks  a  lonely 
way.  Teach  us  each  a  gentler  tone,  a 
sweeter  charity  of  words,  and  a  more 
healing  touch  for  all  the  smart  of  this 
woimded  world. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request   of  Mr.  Mansfield,   and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  4,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Kent,  one  of  its  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  1008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Bruegmann  James; 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  pmposes; 

S.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  agreements  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8111.  An  act  to  establish  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historical  Site  in  the  State 
of  Iowa. 


protocol,  signed  at  Brussels  on  May  21, 
1965,  modifying  and  supplementing  the 
convention  of  October  28.  1948,  between 
the  United  States  and  Belgium  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income,  as  amended  by  sup- 
plementary conventions  of  September  9, 
1952,  and  August  22,  1957;  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  and  the  pro- 
tocol, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and_by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 


PROTOCOL  MODIFYING  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  BELGIUM  FOR  THE 
AVOIDANCE  OF  DOUBLE  TAXA- 
TION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive G.  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  the 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  the  protocol,  signed  at  Brussels 
on  May  21,  1965.  modifying  and  supple- 
menting the  Convention  of  October  28, 
1948,  between  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  as 
amended  by  supplementary  Conventions 
of  September  9,  1952,  and  August  22, 
1957. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  supplementary 
protocol.  The  protocol  has  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  supple- 
mentary protocol  is  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions    of     the     1948     Convention,     as 
amended,  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Belgian  income- 
tax  law  of  November  20,  1962.   The  Con- 
vention follows  in  general  the  pattern  of 
existing    income-tax    Conventions    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  numerous 
other  covmtries.    This  will  continue  to  be 
true  when  the  Convention  is  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
supplementary  protocol,  the  substantive 
provisions  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
numbered  paragraphs  of  Article  I. 

Certain  clauses  or  provisions  in  the 
1948  Convention  would  be  deleted.  Spe- 
cifically, the  words  "the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  of  Hawaii"  in  the  definition 
of  "United  States"  and  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  procedure  for  extending 
the  operation  of  the  Convention  to 
colonies  or  overseas  territories  would  be 
deleted. 

Certain  other  provisions  in  the  1948 
Convention  would  be  replaced  by 
amended  provisions,  as  explained  more 
fully  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Some  new  provisions  are  added  to  the 
convention  by  the  supplementary  pro- 
tocol. A  new  Article  VIIIB,  relating  to 
certain  exemptions  applicable  to  divi- 
dends and  interest,  would  be  inserted. 
Certain  words  relating  to  the  availability 
of  information  under  the  respective  laws 
of  the  contracting  states  would  be  in- 
serted in  the  French  text  of  Article  XV 
(1). 
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Pursuant  to  Article  n  of  the  supple- 
mentary protocol,  the  protocol  would 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification  and 
would  be  applicable  with  respect  to  in- 
come in  various  categories  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  in  paragraphs  (2), 
(3).  and  (4)  of  Article  n. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Fhe  White  House.  August  5, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
inations of  Judith  S.  Angell,  to  be  post- 
master at  Bonita.  Calif.,  and  Will  O.  Mc- 
Callum.  to  be  postmaster  at  Newhebron. 
Miss.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Harold  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force: 

Norman  S.  Paul,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force; 
and 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  Maryland,  to  b«  an 
Assistant  SecreUiry  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.irold  H.  Greene,  of  Maryland,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions;  and 

Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  Juve- 
nile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of  major 
general  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  report  favorably  the  nomi- 
nations of  63  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Joseph  F.  Clare,  midshipman  (Naval  Acad- 
emy) to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy; 

Charlie  H.  Allen,  and  sundry  other  gradu- 
ates of  the  Navy  enlisted  scientific  education 
program,  for  assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Stanley  L.  Bartley,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Russell  L.  Skybcrg  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate), to  be  p)ermanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy:  and 

Charles  T.  Allen  III,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  temporary  promotion  In  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of  10 
fla?  and  general  officers  in  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  and 
ask  that  these  nominations  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rear  Adm.  Waldemar  P.  A.  Wendt.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  awlmlral  while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  W.  Martin.  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Gen.  Robert  Jefferson  Wood,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  Uj8.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list; 

John  K.  Leydon.  Henry  J.  Rotrlge,  and 
Maurice  E.  Simpson,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Navy;  and 

Wood  B.  Kyle,  Joseph  O.  Butcher.  Norman 
J.  Anderson,  and  Keith  B.  McCutcheon,  for 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Tom  Killefer,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frank  W.  McCulloch,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
formation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


Pursuant  to  Public  Law  170  of  the  74th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  54th  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  at  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario,  to  be  held  between 
September  9  and  17, 1965 : 

Senators  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Chair- 
man, A.  Willis  Robertson,  Pat  McNa- 
MARA,  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Stephen  M. 
Young,  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (alternate), 
Gordon  Allott,  Hugh  Scott,  John  S. 
Cooper,  Mil  ward  L.  Simpson,  and  Strom 
Thurmond. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY   THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  Senators  Lausche  and  Scott  to 
attend  the  International  Telecommimi- 
catlon  Union  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
at  Montreux,  Switzerland,  from  Septem- 
ber 14  to  November  12, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report     on     Miutaky     Construction.    Air 
Force  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Coimnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed    Disposal    or    Vegetable    Tannin 
Extracts 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period,  of 
vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  national 
stockpile  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  op  CErmiAL  Intelligence  Agency 
Under  Public  Law  85-934 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no  grants 
had  been  made  under  section  3  of  Public 
Law  85-934,  during  the  fiscal  year  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports   op    Acting    Comptroller    Gevier.kl 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  additional  costs  re- 
sulting from  failure  to  provide  purchase 
options  for  automatic  data  processing 
equipment,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated 
July  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  disparities  In  trans- 
porting overseas  personnel  to  and  from  work, 
Department  of  State,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Peace  Corps,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  July  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Insufficient 
amounts  claimed  from  foreign  governments 
for  recovery  of  ocean  transportation  costs 
financed  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  July  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  rejxjrt  on  excessive  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  supplies  for 
packaged  disaster  hospitals.  Public  Health 
Service,  Department   of  Health,  Education. 


and  Welfare,  dated  July  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Protection  op  Former  Presidents  and  Their 
Wives  or  Widows 

\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  continuing  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  former  Presidents  and  their  wives 
or  widows,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
OF  Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
W.ishington,  D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  service. 
30.  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Canal  Zone 
Government 

A  letter   from   the   Governor,    Canal   Zone 
Government,    Balboa    Heights,    Canal    Zone, 


Report  on  Positions  in  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  positions  In  that 
Administration,  as  of  Jime  30,  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Extension  of  1955  Leave  Year  for  Certain 
Federal   Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  validate  the  action  of  the 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  2368.  A    bUl    to    establish    a    minimum 
price  support  levk'for  the  1965  crop  of  rice; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

ByMr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne  Hel- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.  2370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Green; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 


Actlng    Superintendent,    Yosemite    National     xnent  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
Park,  in  extending  the  1955  leave  year  for 
certain    Federal    employees,    and    for    other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 


District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


CHANGES  IN  PROCEDURES  FOR 
DISPOSITION  OF  LAND  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.    GRUENING.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  a  bill,  on  which  my 


tort  claims  paid  by  that  Government,  dur-     ment:  AiasKa   LMr.  £Sartlettj   joms  me  as  co 


ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report^  ON   Tort   Claims   Paid   by   Central 
Intelligence  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Washington,  D.C. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  tort  claims 
paid  by  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Federal 
Prison  Industries.  Inc.,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  organization, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of  Cer- 
tain Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Service   Contract  Act  of   1965 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  labor  standards  for  certain  persons 
employed  by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish 
services  to  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ment: 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; (Rept.  No.  539) .  ,    .       »,     ,  11. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor     have   occurred   m  Alaska   as   elsewhere 
and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment:        which  are  reflected  in  changing  needs 


sponsor,  which  is  intended  to  facilitate 
utilization  of  land  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  under  legislation  en- 
acted in  1929. 

With  the  passage  of  years,  changes 


H.R.  4714.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
with  resp>ect  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations therein;  (Rept.  No.  540). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  4905.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  Okaloosa  County,  Fla.;  (Rept. 
No.  542). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concvu-rent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  raw  silk  and  silk  noils  from  the 
national  stockpile;  (Rept.  No.  541) , 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  134.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  elements  of 
entitlement  to  and  benefits  available  under 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nadezda 
Zakula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  2366.  A  bill  to  reform  the  method  by 
which  the  University  of  Alaska  may  acquire 
land  for  Its  support;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruenino  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  McCarthy)  : 

S.  2367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ashls  K. 

Mandal,  his   wife,  Blna  Mandal,  and  their 

two  minor  children;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


and  require  revision  of  legislation  en- 
acted when  circumstances  were  different 
from  the  world  as  it  is  today.  An  ex- 
ample of  outmoded  legislation  demand- 
ing more  revision  than  most  to  keep  up 
virith  the  changing  times  is  the  body  of 
public  land  law.  Indeed,  a  distinguished 
commission,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  established  by  legislation 
enacted  during  the  last  Congress,  is  now 
giving  extensive  consideration  to  revi- 
sions of  antiquated  land  laws  no  longer 
relevant  to  needs  of  people  in  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

In  Alaska,  more  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  the  need  for  changes  in 
antique  land  laws  is  acutely  apparent. 
The  latest  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  listing  quantities  of 
land  held  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  50  States  indicates,  curiously,  that 
in  Alaska  the  Federal  Government  owns 
more  land  than  the  total  acreage  of  the 
State.  The  Public  Lsuid  Statistics  re- 
port states  that  the  U.S.  Government 
owns  100.004  percent  of  Alaska.  Of 
course,  the  imusual  statistic  occurs  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  Alaska  has  never 
been  surveyed  and  errors  are  conse- 
quently made  in  the  estimates  by  own- 
ing agencies  of  the  acreage  of  property 
held  in  the  State.  Nevertheless,  no 
doubt  exists  that  most  of  the  land  in 
Alaska  is  still  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  a  result  of  this  extensive  Federal 
ownership  and  plenary  power  over  our 
land  area,  Alaskans  are  constantly 
hindered  in  business  and  other  activities 
by  the  necessity  for  compliance  with 
myriad  laws,  regulations,  and  procedures 
governing  use  of  the  land  in  which  we 
live. 

The  University  of  Alaska,  as  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of 
Federal  land  to  be  used  as  a  resource  to 
support   the    university.  Is   particularly 
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restricted  in  the  methods  by  which  it  can 
dispose  of  its  own  land.  The  law  grant- 
ing the  university  its  acreage  specified  in 
detail  procedures  for  sale  or  lease  of  land 
at  public  auction  and  in  the  case  of 
leases  for  periods  of  more  than  5  years  by 
auction  or  sealed  competitive  bid,  and 
limited  to  these  the  methods  by  which  the 
university  can  convey  or  lease  its  prop- 
erty. 

It  now  appears  that  it  would  be  to 
great  advantage  to  the  university  and 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  add  additional 
authority  for  disposition  of  university 
land  which  would  allow  the  school  to  ex- 
change its  land  for  land  of  equal  value 
where  this  is  in  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

For  example,  the  State  division  of 
lands  has  pointed  out  a  particular  area 
in  the  State  where  this  authority  would 
be  extremely  useful  at  this  time.  The 
community  of  Valdez,  which  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  1964  earthquake  and 
must  be  moved  to  a  new  location,  is  a 
community  where  the  exchange  provi- 
sion would  be  very  helpful.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  most  useful  land  for  residential 
purposes  in  this  area  is  held  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

However,  it  would  not  now  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  school  to  sell  these 
lands  under  the  procedures  now  required 
by  law.  It  would  be  beneficial  both  to 
the  university  and  the  State  if  the  uni- 
versity were  enabled  to  exchange  its 
holdings  at  Valdez  for  other  acreage  in 
Alaska.  I  am  informed  a  similar  situa- 
tion exists  at  Glenallen,  Alaska,  a  grow- 
ing community  which  would  benefit  from 
availability  of  university  lands  under 
arrangements  that  would  be  authorized 
by  the  bill  introduced  today. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  authority 
provided  by  this  legislation,  the  bill 
would  allow  more  eflBcient  procedures  for 
advertising  proposed  disposition  of  land 
than  are  possible  now.  The  time  period 
for  publication  of  notice  of  sale  or  lease 
would  be  shortened  from  10  to  3  weeks 
and  the  existing  requix-ement  that  pub- 
lication be  made  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
capital  city  of  Juneau  as  well  as  at  a  loca- 
tion near  the  site  of  the  land  to  be  sold 
would  be  eliminated.  The  shortening  of 
the  time  period  would  conform  proce- 
dures for  disposition  of  university  lands 
with  procedures  for  disposal  of  State 
grant  lands.  It  is  not  now  possible  to  have 
a  uniform  period  of  advertising  although 
some  State  lands  and  some  university 
grant  lands  are  often  offered  for  disposi- 
tion at  the  same  time  by  the  managing 
agency.  These  changes  are  entirely  de- 
sirable to  bring  university  land  manage- 
ment procedures  up  to  date  and  in  ac- 
cord with  modern-day  publication  facil- 
ities. While  the  longer  publication  pe- 
riod and  publication  at  the  capital  might 
have  been  advisable  in  1929  when  the 
legislation  was  enacted,  the  progress  in 
communication  in  Alaska  has  been  such 
as  to  change  circumstances.  Indicating 
that  the  changes  proposed  In  this  law 
are  needed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2366)  to  reform  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  University  of  Alaska 
may  acquire  land  for  its  support,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


NOTICE    OF    PUBLIC    HEARING    ON 
COPYRIGHT  REVISION  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subcommittee  has  rescheduled  the  pub- 
lic hearing  on  S.  1006,  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  that  had 
been  planned  for  August  4  and  5.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  18,  and  Thursday,  August  19, 
commencing  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302, 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG],  and  myself. 


NOTICE    OF    PUBLIC    HEARING    ON 
GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  resume  the  public  hearing  on 
S.  789,  S.  1809,  S.  1899,  and  S.  2326,  bills 
to  establish  a  uniform  Government 
patent  policy,  and  S.  1047.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1498,  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  use  by  or  for  the 
United  States  of  any  invention  covered 
by  a  patent  of  the  United  States.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August 
17,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3302.  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  and  myself. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  5.  1965.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Bruegmann  James; 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,   and   for  other   purposes;   and 

S.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
articles  of  agreements  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SIGNING    OF    THE    LIMITED    NU- 
CLEAR TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President.  2  years 

ago  today  a  document  was  signed  which 

imported  a  quantum  of  reason  into  an 

unreasonable  race. 


It  is  a  race  in  which  the  genius  of  man 
has  simultaneously  forged  instruments  of 
self-preservation  and  self-destruction. 

It  is  the  arms  race — and  the  document 
that  was  signed  on  August  5,  1963,  was 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Firm  political  and  militaiy  policies, 
while  imperative  for  our  security  in  the 
absence  of  safeguarded  alternatives,  can- 
not alone  build  peace  in  the  world.  That 
is  why  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  in  the  past  have  sought 
greater  security  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  world  through  realistic  and 
safeguarded  alternatives  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

This  is  why  I  supported  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  when  it  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ratification.  Al- 
though limited,  I  believe  the  treaty  was 
a  step  toward  controlling  the  nuclear 
threat.  As  with  any  agreement  of  such 
magnitude,  it  involved  risks  that  de- 
manded effective  safeguards.  But  the 
advantages  were  carefully  weighed  by 
the  Senate  against  the  risks.  After  ex- 
tensive hearings,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  found  the  treaty  to 
be  in  our  national  interest — "a  start  to- 
ward the  progressive  elimination  of  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war."  The  committee 
recommended  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1  that 
the  Senate  consent  to  its  ratification. 
The  Senate  did  so  on  September  24,  1963, 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  19.  Twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  my  party  supported  that  treaty, 
only  eight  opposed  it. 

Today  there  is  great  concern  through- 
out the  world  over  the  imminent  threat 
of  nuclear  proliferation. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  was  that  it  constituted  a 
step  toward  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not  now 
possessing  them.  True,  it  did  not 
prevent  Communist  China,  which  was 
not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  from  conduct- 
ing nuclear  tests.  But  over  100  other 
countries  of  the  world  joined  in  the 
treaty  and  agreed  not  to  conduct  the 
prohibited  tests.  This  ratio  speaks  for 
Itself. 

Moreover,  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  it  was  not  ex- 
pected it  would  prevent  the  Chinese  from 
testing.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
we  can  withdraw  from  It  if  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  we  conclude  that  a  devel- 
oping Chinese  nuclear  capability  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  treaty  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  pointed  out  its  benefits  for  restrain- 
ing proliferation.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
testified  in  a  statement  representing  the 
agreed  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs: 

If  this  treaty  attracts  signatories  repre- 
senting the  vast  majority  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
It  should  make  an  Important  contribution 
toward  the  restraint  of  the  further  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  reduction 
of  causes  of  world  tension.  Both  of  these 
advantages,  if  achieved,  should  contribute 
to  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces;  namely,  the  deterrence  of 
war  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  hon- 
orable terms. 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  not  merely  a 
barrier  to  nuclear  proliferation  because 


It  binds  many  nations  not  to  test  nuclear 
explosives.  But  section  2  of  article  I  of 
the  treaty  also  commits  parties  "to 
refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or  in 
any  way  participating  in"  any  explosion 
in  any  of  the  prohibited  environments. 

This  obligation  of  the  United  States 
has  been  implemented  by  a  regulation 
requiring  State  Department  approval  for 
the  export  of  any  item,  not  already  under 
the  control  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, specifically  designed  or  modified 
for  use  in  the  design,  production,  or  test- 
ing of  nuclear  explosive  devices  (22 
C.F.R.  121.01). 

The  treaty  was  thus  a  step  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  spread  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility. However,  this  is  not  enough.  Our 
Government  has  recognized  this  fact  by 
advancing  other  proposals  to  contain  the 
nuclear  threat.  Regrettably,  these  pro- 
posals have  been  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  this  we  must  continue  to 
try  or  in  the  long  run  we  face  an  alterna- 
tive which  is  very  bleak  indeed. 

The  genius  of  man  unlocked  the  secret 
of  the  atom.  The  genius  of  man,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  provided  itself  equal 
to  the  task  of  controlling  the  threat  of 
the  atom—a  threat  which  imperils  the 
very  existence  of  man  himself. 

The  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  was  a 
portentous  one.  It  unleashed  forces  man 
could  use  for  the  common  good  of  hu- 
manity. With  the  vast  acceleration  of 
these  forces,  that  age  greatly  increased 
the  potential  for  destruction,  suffering, 
and  oblivion  and  thus  the  common  evil 
which  could  befall  mankind. 

The  United  States  initiated  the  nu- 
clear age — but  it  did  not  initiate  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  All  of  us  can  vividly 
remember  the  rapid  military  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  United  States  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  1946,  when  we  alone 
possessed  atomic  weapons,  we  proposed 
in  the  Baruch  plan  complete  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy,  which 
would  have  meant  relinquishing  all  na- 
tional atomic  annaments.  At  that  time, 
that  grand  old  American,  Bernard 
Baruch,  who  recently  passed  from  us, 
told  the  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
choice  they  had  to  make  was  "between 
the  quick  and  the  dead."  In  one  of  the 
most  tragic  turning  points  of  human  his- 
toiy,  the  Soviet  Union  turned  its  back  on 
this  proposal. 

Then  the  Soviets  obtained  the  secret 
of  the  atom  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
buildup  of  their  wannaking  potential. 
We  had  no  alternative  but  to  deter  this 
threat  with  a  nuclear  buildup  of  our  own. 
The  alternative  into  which  we  were 
forced  did  not  diminish  our  quest  for  an 
honorable  and  reasonable  means  to  con- 
trol the  nuclear  threat.  As  President 
Eisenhower  said: 

All  of  us  know  that,  whether  started  delib- 
erately or  accidentally,  global  war  would 
leave  civilization  In  a  shambles.  This  is  true 
of  the  Soviet  system  as  of  all  others.  In  a 
nuclear  war  there  can  be  no  victors — only 
losers.  •  •  »  Recognition  of  this  mutual 
destructive  capability  Is  the  basic  reality  of 
our  present  relations.  Most  assuredly,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  ever 
give  up  trying  to  build  a  more  sane  and  hope- 
ful reality — a  better  foundation  for  our  com- 
mon relations. 


Throughout  the  years  we  have  worked 
hard  to  build  this  foundation. 

In  1953,  as  part  of  President  Eisenhow- 
er's "atoms  for  peace"  proposal,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  urged  to  make  a  start 
with  us  in  siphoning  off  nuclear  weapons 
materials  into  international  control  un- 
der an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  This,  again  regrettably  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  ever-shrinking 
globe,  they  did  not  choose  to  do. 

In  1955,  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
posed at  the  Geneva  simunit  meeting 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  accept  mutual  aerial  inspection 
under  an  open  skies  principle.  This,  too, 
they  did  not  choose  to  do. 

In  March  1956,  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  Soviet  Premier  Bulganln  propos- 
ing an  inspected  cessation  of  all  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes,  and  gradual  contributions  of 
such  materials  from  national  weapons 
stockpiles  to  international  control.  This, 
too,  the  Soviets  did  not  choose  to  do. 

In  1957,  the  Western  Allies  proposed 
safeguards  against  surprise  attack,  re- 
straints on  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries,  reductions  of 
conventional  forces,  and  steps  to  assure 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space.  Again  the 
Soviets  showed  little  interest  and  the 
talks  collapsed. 

Between  1957  and  the  end  of  the  last 
Republican  administration,  the  United 
States  tried  to  single  out  other  specific 
limited  areas  for  discussion  with  the  So- 
viets, including  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
agreement  to  help  guard  against  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  former  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
said  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Press  Club  on  February  18,  1960: 


The  proliferating  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  might  eventually  enable  almost  any 
country,  however  Irresponsible,  to  secure 
these  weapons.  •  *  •  The  more  nations  that 
have  the  power  to  trigger  off  a  nuclear  war, 
the  greater  the  chance  that  some  nation 
might  use  this  power  In  haste  or  blind  folly. 

These  dangers  make  our  task  urgent. 

In  the  1960  Republican  platform,  my 
party  pledged : 


We  are  *  •  •  ready  to  negotiate  and  to 
institute  realistic  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmament,  and  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  and  the  suspension  of 
other  tests  as  verification  techniques  permit. 
We  support  the  President  in  any  decision  he 
may  make  to  reevaluate  the  question  of  re- 
sumption of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
testing,  If  the  Geneva  Conference  fails  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  agreement.  We  have 
deep  concern  about  the  mounting  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  concern  leads  us  to  seek 
disarmament  and  nuclear  agreements.  And 
an  equal  concern  to  protect  all  peoples  from 
nuclear  danger  leads  us  to  Insist  that  such 
agreements  have  adequate  safeguards. 

Since  1960,  the  urgency  of  the  task 
outlined  by  Secretary  Herter  and  the 
1960  platform  has  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  po- 
tential. Nature  has  never  played  favor- 
ites with  her  secrets,  including  the  awe- 
some secret  of  the  atom.  Rapidly 
increasing  technological  improvements 
have  greatly  reduced  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing nuclear  weapons,  thus  enabling 


many  countries  to  surmount  what  was 
previously  an  insurmountable  financial 
hurdle.    Our  time  in  which  to  control 
the  nuclear  threat  has  almost  run  out. 
Since  Congress  established  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  by  a 
large    bipartisan    vote    in    1961.    some 
progress  has  been  made.    To  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  in  times  of  crisis,  a  hot  line 
has  been  established  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow.    By  acclamation,  the 
United  Nations  has  passed  a  resolution, 
supported  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  calling  upon  all  na- 
tions to  refrain  from  placing  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  space.    And.  most 
importantly,  under  President  Kennedy, 
years  of  effort  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  resulted  in 
new  hope  when  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  was  signed  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  August  5,  1963,  just  2  years  ago  today. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  the 
United  States,  with  the  research  backing 
and  developing  expertise  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency,  has  advanced  additional 
proposals  to  bring  the  arms  race  under 
control. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  resumed 
session  of  the  18  Nation  Disannament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  President  John- 
son characterized  the  work  there  as  the 
most  Important  task  on  earth.  He  in- 
structed the  American  delegation  to 
"pursue  the  following  objectives  with  all 
the  determination  and  wisdom  they  can 
command" : 

First,  to  seek  agreements  that  will  limit 
the  perilous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
make  It  possible  for  all  countries  to  refrain 
without  fear  from  entering  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Second,  to  work  toward  the  effective  limi- 
tation of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  de- 
livery systems,  so  that  we  can  diminish 
present  danger  as  well  as  prevent  expanding 
peril. 

Third,  to  work  for  a  truly  comprehensive 
test-ban  treaty. 

Recognizing  that  the  dangers  posed  by 
the  arms  race  and  the  threat  of  the 
spread  of  nuclear  potential  among  many 
nations  cannot  wait  until  the  guns  are 
stilled  in  southeast  Asia,  the  President 
told  the  conference: 


No  difference  among  any  of  us,  on  any 
other  Issue,  can  be  allowed  to  bar  agree- 
ment In  this  critical  area.  This  Is  not  In 
any  single  nation's  Interest,  nor  Is  It  In  the 
Interest  of  the  multitude  of  nations  and  peo- 
ples whose  future  Is  so  tied  to  the  good  sense 
of  those  at  this  conference  table. 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  who  heads  our 
delegation  at  Geneva,  told  the  confer- 
ence that  a  nonprolif  eration  treaty  could 
follow  and  be  consistent  with  the  so- 
called  Irish  Resolution,  tuianimously 
adopted  by  the  1961  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly. 

Such  an  agreement  could  prohibit  the 
nuclear  powers  from  giving  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  information  necessary  to 
their  manufacture  into  the  national  con- 
trol of  nations  which  do  not  have  such 
weapons.  It  could  also  provide  for  a 
corresponding  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture or  acquisition  of  control  of  such 
weapons  by  nonnuclear  powers.  An 
agreement  of  this  nature  would  provide  a 
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much  greater  assurance  against  nuclear 
spread  than  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
Mr.  Foster  emphasized  that,  under  a 
non-proliferation  agreement,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  security  of  na- 
tions that  forgo  nuclear  weapons.  This 
would  appear  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  motivating  nonnuclear  powers  to  join 
in  the  agreement.  President  Johnson 
took  note  of  this  problem  when  he  said 
last  October : 

The  nations  that  do  not  seek  national 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  sure  that.  If  they 
need  our  strong  support  against  some  threat 
of  nuclear  blackmail,  then  they  will  have 
it. 

I  understand  that  consultations  on  a 
nonproliferation  treaty  are  in  progress 
among  the  Western  Powers,  although  no 
specific  draft  treaty  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  prospects  for  agree- 
ment at  Geneva  may  look  dim.  But  pros- 
pects for  agreement  on  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  also  looked  dim  prior  to  the 
Soviet's  sudden  reversal  in   1963. 

In  hoping  for  further  progress  in  what 
has  always  represented  an  important  bi- 
partisan objective  in  American  foreign 
policy,  I  want  to  commend  the  dedication 
and  patriotism  of  those  engaged  in  this 
important  effort.  They  have  been  faced 
with  the  diflBcult  task  of  representing 
American  interests  in  negotiating  with 
the  Communists.  There  are  some  here 
at  home  who  will  malign  such  efforts. 
But  this  is  a  strident  minority  of  ill- 
informed  zealots  who  entertain  the  irra- 
tional assumption  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  treasonous  activity. 

These  misguided  people  have  long 
twisted  and  distorted  American  arms 
control  policy  under  the  guise  of  saving 
America.  They  do  not  represent  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  our  Nation  as  it 
works  to  establish  an  honorable  peace 
and  the  rule  of  law  in  this  troubled 
world.  On  September  12.  1963,  when  I 
urged  approval  of  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  in  the  Senate,  I  said: 

The  American  people  are  devotedly  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  a  Just  peace.  We  are 
not  a  warlike  nation.  When  we  have  been 
attacked,  we  have  fought  wars,  and  we  have 
won.  We  are  not  going  to  abandon  our  lib- 
erty, nor  will  we  ever,  ever,  suiler  it  to  be 
taken  from  us,  whatever  the  cost.  We  con- 
tinue to  seek  a  continuing  security  for  our 
country,  as  we  continue  to  seek  an  honorable 
peace  in  the  world.  This  is  not  a  confession 
of  weakness.  It  comes  rather,  from  a 
strength  of  spirit,  and  from  the  knowledge 
that  anyone  who  would  try  to  hurt  us  would 
suffer,  swiftly  and  surely,  an  annihilating 
retribution. 

An  arms  race — particularly  a  nuclear  arms 
race — cannot  and  would  not  provide  perma- 
nent security.  Peace  does  not  rest  on  mili- 
tary power  alone.  In  an  arms  race,  do  we  not 
Increase  the  danger  of  war  by  mistake  or 
miscalculation  as  well  as  by  design?  And, 
In  a  nuclear  arms  race,  free  of  all  restraints, 
do  we  not.  as  we  undertake  repeated  and 
competitive  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  final- 
ly reach  the  point  where  radioactive  fallout 
would  surely  become  a  hideous  danger  to 
the  survival  of  the  human  race? 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  leaders 
of  America  that,  from  the  dawn  of  the  nu- 
clear era,  they  have  earnestly  sought  agree- 
ment to  control  nuclear  testing,  and  to  dedi- 
cate nuclear  power  to  the  betterment  of  man. 


I  am  proud  to  repeat  those  comments 
today. 

RACIAL    DISORDER    AND    MOB    AC- 
TION IN  AMERICUS.  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
southwest  Georgia  city  of  Americus  has 
become  another  in  a  long  and  unhappy 
line  of  American  communities  to  be  set 
upon  by  racial  agitation  and  violent 
disorder. 

The  tragic  victim  of  militant  and  ar- 
rogant advocates  of  a  philosophy  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  American  ideal 
that  ours  is  a  Nation  of  laws  and  not  of 
men,  upon  which  is  based  the  freedom  of 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  Americus,  Ga.  has  been  made 
the  scene  of  racial  disorder  and  mob  ac- 
tion. Already  there  has  occurred  a 
brutal  and  senseless  killing  of  a  young 
U.S.  Marine  enlistee  who  was  shot  down 
in  cold  blood  while  standing  on  a  street 
corner.  Two  Negroes  have  been  charged 
with  his  murder. 

We  pray  that  violence  will  end  in  this 
strife-torn  city,  that  peace  and  order  will 
be  returned,  and  that  whatever  differ- 
ences exist  between  citizens  will  be  re- 
solved in  accordance  with  the  processes 
of  civilized  law,  and  not  according  to  the 
law  of  the  jungle.  We  pray  that  there 
will  be  no  more  deaths,  and  that  the 
good  citizens  of  Americus,  of  both  races, 
will  look  to  their  minds  and  their  hearts 
and  their  consciences  for  a  solution  to 
problems  of  human  relations,  and  that 
those  who  are  bent  upon  pitting  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  who  make  a  profession 
out  of  inciting  riots  and  dissension,  will 
cease  and  desist. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the- 
difficulties  in  Americus  arose  over  voter 
registration  procedures.  I  have  stated 
before,  and  I  repeat  here  today  that  I 
favor  the  full  and  unhindered  right  to 
vote  of  every  qualified  American  citi- 
zen, and  wherever  this  right  is  being  de- 
nied there  should  be  corrective  action. 
The  right  to  vote  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  well-protected  by  stat- 
utory law,  including  the  so-called  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  now  lies  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk,  which  is  enforceable  in  every 
court  in  the  land,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral. 

I  can  find  no  justification  for  the  wave 
of  rlotins  which  has  swept  the  country 
over  allesed  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights,  mt  so  long  as  the  American  sys- 
tem survives  snd  there  are  amule 
remedies  at  law.  There  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  taking  the  law  into  one's  own 
hands.  This  can  only  result  in  anarchy 
and  destroy  the  freedom  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
August  2  edition  of  the  Columbus,  Ga., 
Enquirer  an  excellent  editorial  concern- 
in?  Americus  and  the  increasing  threat 
to  law  and  order  in  the  United  States. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Dissension-Mongers 

"If  we  can't  build  Americus,  we  should 
tear  it  down." 


Speaking  was  a  member  of  the  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee. 

He  was  preaching  violence  In  a  town  whicli 
has  already  known  violence  and  tragedy.  He 
was  stoking  the  flames  of  a  hot  furnace.  He 
was  admitting  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
SNCC  and  other  groups  of  that  variety  is  not 
equality,  but  chaos. 

In  Mississippi,  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  a 
related  group  was  urging  Negroes  to  refuse 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  'No  one  has 
a  right  to  ask  us  to  risk  our  lives  and  kill 
other  colored  people  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
Vietnam  so  that  the  white  American  can  get 
richer,"  the  pamphlet  said.  "We  will  be 
looked  upon  as  traitors  by  all  the  colored 
people  of  the  world  if  the  Negro  people  con- 
tinue to  fight  and  die  without  a  cause. 

"And  if  they  answer  democracy  (is  tne 
cause),  tell  him  the  truth.  We  don't  know 
anything  about  communism,  socialism  and 
all  that,  but  we  do  know  that  Negroes  have 
caught  hell  right  here  under  this  American 
democracy." 

And  under  this  American  democracy,  the 
writer  of  that  pamphlet,  and  the  spewers  of 
dissension  and  hate  and  violence  can  con- 
tinue to  run  free  and  practice  their  treason 
Yes,  treason,  for  there  Is  no  milder  word 
to  describe  the  direction  which  part  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  is  now  taking. 

Under  communism,  they  would  be  hauled 
away  and  shot,  but  democracy's  saving  fea- 
ture is  a  tolerance  of  nearly  any  Internal 
tactic  designed  to  tear  down  the  dominant 
authority. 

But  there  Is  a  Umit,  even  In  a  democracy. 
And  that  limit  is  close  at  hand  for  the  more 
radical  civil  rights  groups,  who,  perceiving 
that  their  legitimate  demands  are  practically 
achieved,  are  showing  the  uglier  and  more 
frightening  side  of  their  nature.  The  mask 
of  the  fighter  for  rights  has  been  removed  to 
reveal  the  destroyer  of  law  and  order. 

The  Mississippi  pamphlet  quite  obviously 
sought  to  depict  the  fight  for  equality  as  a 
fight  between  the  white  and  colored  people? 
of  the  world,  not  an  argument  between 
Americans  of  varying  color.  There  is  a  vast 
and  important  difference  in  the  two  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  sought  to  depict  the 
world  struggle  as  one  between  the  light  and 
colored  races.  Most  American  Negroes  have 
rejected  that  theory  and  placfd  their  faith 
In  achieving  full  status  as  U.S.  citizens,  so 
they  can  continue  to  share  In  the  bounty  and 
advantages  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the 
earth^and  the  nation  which  gave  them 
birth. 

But  the  American  dream — and  the  Amer- 
ican Negro's  dream — can  be  shattered  by  the 
excesses  of  one  side  just  as  surely  as  by  the 
excesses  of  the  other  side. 

The  dissension-mongers  are  taking  free- 
dom's name  In  vain.  They  shout  a  proud 
word  while  excusing  the  harshest  tyranny 
the  globe  has  known. 

Whatever  the  American  white  man's  sins 
against  the  American  Negro,  he  has  produced 
for  the  Negro  a  bountiful  and  pleasant  na- 
tion, and  the  Negro  should  not  forget  that. 

As  the  average  demonstrator  wheels  his 
late-model  car  Into  the  driveway  of  a  6-room 
house  with  no  holes  In  the  roo.,  and  goes 
Into  a  home-cooked  meal  and  watches  tele- 
vision while  having  a  late  snack,  and  his  chil- 
dren finish  their  school  lessons,  he  should 
think  long  and  hard  about  what  freedom  i? 
before  he  shouts  that  he  hasn't  got  It. 

Slogans  come  easy,  but  the  reality  of  free- 
dom rests  on  more  than  slogans,  and  free- 
dom's fruits  are  not  harvested  by  all  who 
march  In  its  behalf.  Many  are  willing  to 
march  and  shout  but  are  not  prepared  to 
pay  the  true  and  enduring  price  for  freedom. 
which  Is  in  Installments,  through  years  of 
diligent  effort,  not  in  a  few  demonstrations. 
The  American  Negro  is  way  ahead  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  world 


white  or  colored,  simply  because  he  lives  In 
this  land  of  opportunity — and  freedom. 

And  it's  about  time  someone  In  high  au- 
thority told  him  so.  Instead  of  flinching  with 
guilt  every  time  a  minor  shortcoming  Is  cited. 

Somebody  like  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, for  instance. 


1965  PROSPERITY  VS.  1929  BOOM  IS 
KNOWLEDGE  VS.  IGNORANCE 
ACCORDING  TO  SYLVIA  PORTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
her  characteristically  lucid  and  clear- 
headed way,  Sylvia  Porter  has  concisely 
explained  a  prime  reason  why  we  are  far 
better  insulated  from  a  recession,  let 
alone  a  depression,  today  than  we  were 
when  the  economic  world  crashed  in 
1929. 

The  reason  is  seldom  adduced  but  it  is 
mighty  important.  Now  we  know,  or 
have  a  reasonable  idea,  about  what  is 
happening  to  our  economy.  In  1929  we 
did  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  Sylvia  Porter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  Aug.  1,  1965] 

Private  Debts  "Then"  and  "Now" 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

In  his  June  1  speech  citing  "disquieting 
similarities"  between  1929  and  1965  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  McC. 
Martin  declared  that  "then,  as  now,"  there 
was  a  large  increase  In  private  debts,  the 
money  supply  was  growing  continuously,  the 
economy  was  in  a  period  of  prolonged  in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Just  Martin's  mention  of  "then,  as  now" 
in  connection  with  1929 — the  year  symboliz- 
ing the  worst  depression  In  history — set  off 
a  shock  wave  which  still  Is  reverberating. 

But  a  profoundly  Important  point  about 
Martin's  list  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
noticed  is  that  we  didn't  know  then  what  was 
happening  to  private  debts,  the  money  sup- 
ply, industrial  production,  employment, 
prices,  incomes,  etc. 

The  statistical  Indicators  we  take  for 
granted  now  weren't  even  in  existence  in  that 
era.  Being  unaware  of  the  excesses  and  dis- 
tortions building  up  in  our  economy,  we,  of 
course,  took  no  action  to  curb  them. 

figures  were  lacking 

In  1929  we  had  no  statistics  on  consumer 
credit.  We  didn't  start  to  collect  these  until 
1942. 

In  1929  we  had  no  current  figures  on  the 
total  money  supply.  This  basic  monetary 
statistic  was  available  only  3  months  after 
the  fact. 

In  1929  we  had  no  reliable  figures  on  our 
national  Income  or  gross  national  product 
and  no  nationwide  data  on  employment,  un- 
employment and  our  work  force. 

In  1929  the  consumer  price  index  was  com- 
puted only  twice  a  year  and  then  was  released 
only  months  after  the  compilation  date. 

Whit  we  did  have  in  1929,  though,  was  a 
day-to-day  history  of  stock  prices — and  since 
the  Dow-Jones  stock  average  was  one  cur- 
rent and  readily  available  Index  of  economic 
activity,  it  actually  dominated  economic 
thinking  In  the  1920's.  Before  the  stock 
crash  this  average  fed  optimism,  and  after 
the  stock  crash  It  fed  pessimism. 

My  mind  focused  on  this  point  as  I  read 
a  new  study  on  "Improved  Statistics  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth"  released  by  a  Joint  Economic 
Committee  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
William  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 


While  the  study  is  designed  to  show  gaps  In 
our  statistical  knowledge,  it  also  shows  the 
strides  we  have  made  since  the  catastrophic 
depression  of  a  generation  ago. 
NO  exaggeration 
Proxmire  does  not  exaggerate  when  he 
says.  "The  impressive  advances  of  economic 
policy  In  recent  years  have  been  largely  the 
consequence  of  greatly  improved  economic 
statistical  Information."  and  this  In  no  way 
belittles  the  Importance  of  such  stabilizing 
forces  as  social  security  and  bank  deposit  in- 
surance and  our  better  understanding  of 
economic  tools  and  policies. 

The  degree  of  our  ignorance  In  1929  is  hard 
to  believe.  Yet  It  Is  a  fact  that  when  Martin 
refers  to  1929  figures,  he  Is  mostly  giving  sta- 
tistics which  have  been  developed  only  In 
recent  years  and  then  traced  back  to  the 
1920's. 

There  remain  dangerous  gaps  in  our  eco- 
nomic statistics,  as  the  experts  contributing 
to  the  subcommittee's  report  emphasize. 

We  need  data  on  Job  vacancies  so  we  can 
know  the  opportunities  for  employment  as 
well  as  the  problems  of  unemployment.  We 
need  far  more  adequate  statistics  on  con- 
struction. Certainly  the  timeliness  of  many 
key  statistics  can  be  tremendously  improved. 
But  despite  the  gaps,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  oxir  economic  statistics  far  sur- 
pass those  of  any  other  country  or  any  ear- 
lier period  in  our  history. 

This  Is  one  of  the  giant  distinctions  be- 
tween then  and  now.  I  strongly  second 
Proxmire's  comment  that  "It  well  may  be 
that  the  availability  of  these  diagnostic  tools 
is  our  main  assurance  against  the  recurrence 
of  economic  depression." 


OPEN  VERSUS  SECRET  PROCEDURES 
IN  SPACE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  aspects  of  our  civilian 
space  program  has  been  the  open  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  launched  our 
articles. 

Our  confidence  in  conducting  an  open 
program,  indicates  to  me  that  in  sys- 
tems reliability  we  are  substantially 
ahead  of  the  Soviets. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  space  program,  cloaked  in  totali- 
tarian secrecy,  has  suffered  a  great  many 
failures,  and  even  losses  of  life. 

A  research  associate  of  the  Hoover 
Institute  of  Stanford  University,  Julius 
Epstein,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Times,  asks  several  unanswered 
questions  pertaining  to  major  Soviet 
space  failures. 

Mr.  Epstein  points  out  that  according 
to  reliable  reports  received  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Soviets  have  lost  at  least  three 
cosmonauts  on  the  way  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Epstein  also  cites  the  cases  of 
several  prominent  Soviet  cosmonauts 
whose  names  have  disappeared  from  the 
official  public  records  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  by  Julius  Epstein  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Evidence  Does  Hint  Soviet  Space  Losses 

Editor  op  the  Times:  I  am  wondering 
whether  Alvln  B.  Webb.  Jr..  the  author  of 
the  UPI  report  "U.S.  Dulls  Red  Lead  In  Space" 
(P.A.  Times.  June  7)  had  really  done  his 
homework  when  he  concluded  his  article 
with  this  sentence:  "Despite  recurrent  ru- 
mors, there  is  no  good  evidence  to  indicate 
the  Russians  have  lost  any  men  In  space." 


There  Is  a  lot  of  good  evidence  to  "Indi- 
cate" Soviet  losses  of  some  men  plus  two 
women  in  space. 

A  thorough  research  which  I  had  under- 
taken In  1962  resulted  In  the  following  still 
\inanswered  questions: 

1.  What  happened  to  Soviet  cosmonaut 
Serenty  Shiborln  who  was  launched  into 
space  by  rocket  from  a  base  at  Kasputin  Yar 
in  February  1959? 

He  was  sending  radio  signals  for  exactly 
28  minutes.  After  that,  the  radio  went  dead 
and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him. 

2.  What  happened  to  Soviet  cosmonaut 
Piotr  Dolgow? 

He  was  shot  Into  space  on  October  11,  1960. 
and  was  able  to  broadcast  for  30  minutes 
before  his  radio  went  silent.  Since  then, 
nothing  was  heard  of  him.  Did  his  body 
Join  his  colleague  Shiborln? 

3.  What  happened  to  Soviet  cosmonaut 
Wassllievitch  Zowodovreky  who  left  this  earth 
by  rocket  on  April  7.  1961,  and  whose  radio 
contact  vsrith  all  the  tracking  stations  was 
immediately  lost?  Nothing  was  ever  heard 
of  Zowodowsky.  Did  he  too  Join  the  row 
of  human  satellites  now  circling  our 
globe  for  the  next  100  years? 

4.  What  happened  to  the  male  and  female 
cosmonauts  whose  names  I  could  not  yet 
ascertain,  who  were  launched  together  in 
one  capsule  on  May  17.  1961?  Why  did  the 
Soviets  never  announce  this  tremendous 
"first"  In  Soviet  space  exploration,  4  years 
ahead  of  our  own  Gemini  4  launching? 

The  tracking  stations  in  Bochum.  Jodrell 
Bank,  Meudon.  Upsala,  In  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, as  well  as  the  now-famous  amateur 
tracking  station  of  Torre  Bert  in  Turin,  made 
records  of  the  tragic  conversation  between 
the  man  and  the  woman  in  the  capsule. 

Parts  of  this  conversation,  as  recorded  by 
the  tracking  stations,  run  as  follows: 

Woman.  "I  am  talking  now.  Is  Engineer 
Klishev  there?" 

Man.  "Let  us  wait.  Yes,  yes,  yes  •  *  • 
good.  All  right.  Please  repeat.  I  under- 
stood, understood,  understood.  •  •  •  Good. 
We  have  already  done  It.  •  •  •  Halloh?  At 
least  you  could  try.  The  location  is  exact 
and  clear.    Confirmed." 

Man.  "The  situation  becomes  critical  for 
us.  While  we  are  studying  the  program.  •  *  • 
The  world  will  never  learn  about  It  any 
way.  •  •  •  At  8  o'clock  Moscow  time.  •  •  • 
Something  went  wrong.  We  are  changing 
our  course.  •  •  *  I'm  talking  with  the  di- 
rector, do  you  understand?  You'll  know 
what  to  do.  Always  be  calm.  What? 
What?" 

Nothing  was  ever  heard  again  from  the  two 
Soviet  cosmonauts  In  one  capsule. 

5.  To  whom  did  the  voices  of  two  men 
and  one  woman  belong  which  were  so  clearly 
recorded  during  the  night  of  October  14, 
1961,  by  the  Italian  amateur  tracking  and 
radio  station  Torre  Bert?  The  messages  came 
in  on  a  frequency  of  20,005  megahertz.  But 
they  were  not  only  heard  by  the  young  radio 
amateurs  of  Torre  Bert  who  fortunately  are 
not  bound  by  any  top  secret  classification  as 
are  the  NASA  and  some  other  tracking  sta- 
tions, but  also  by  the  tracking  stations  In 
Tokyo,  Dakar,  Sydney,  and  Bochum.  For  3 
days  these  voices  were  heard.  Then  they  be- 
came weaker  and  weaker.  And  then  there 
was  silence.  (A  dozen  times  the  tapes 
recorded  the  "da.  da.  da."  as  answer  to  the 
many  questions  asked  by  the  Soviet  space 
authorities  and  the  repeated  answer  of 
"charasho.  charasho"  before  the  contact  was 
broken.) 

6.  Why  did  the  names  of  the  following 
well-known  Soviet  cosmonauts  completely 
disappear  from  the  official  public  record  and 
from  Soviet  news  releases:  Alexel  Belokonev, 
Iwan  Kascheur.  Alexis  Gratzev  and  Jennady 
Michallov?  These  were  Soviet  cosmonauts 
about  whom  the  Soviet  periodical  Ogoniok 
vised  to  write  so  much  and  so  often. 
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According  to  reliable  reports,  received  In 
Washington,  the  Soviets  have  lost  at  least 
three  cosmonauts  on  their  way  to  the  moon. 

A  reasonable  Indication  for  the  veracity  of 
this  record  of  Soviet  failures  In  space  must 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  my  first  publication 
of  It  In  1962  met  with  no  denial  from  NASA 
when  asked  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest American  magazines. 

Not  only  that:  When  a  free-lance  Journal- 
ist from  Alexandria.  Va..  who  did  not  know 
of  my  publication,  wanted  to  write  an  article 
on  the  subject,  he  naturally  started  by  ask- 
ing NASA  for  authentic  material.  Since  ev- 
erything has  been  classified  top  secret  (for 
no  understandable  reason  whatsoever) ,  NASA 
could  not  give  him  any  material — with  the 
exception  of  one  article:  It  was  my  own  pub- 
lication. They  recommended  that  he  use 
this  material.  If  NASA  had  ever  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  my  statements,  they  would 
never  have  given  this  article  to  a  writer  who 
wanted  to  write  about  Soviet  failures  In 
space,  let  alone  recommend  Its  use. 

Julius  Epstein, 

Palo  Alto. 


iDTight  won  the  full  protection  of  the  law  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  status,  by 
Insiirlng  that  the  poor  will  be  properly  rep- 
resented in  criminal  cases. 

The  character  and  career  of  Abe  Portas 
epitomize  the  best  In  American  life  and  the 
best  in  American  law. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  heartily  recommend  prompt  approval  of 
his  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Ck)Xirt. 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  ABE  FORTAS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DcDDl  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  today,  strongly  endorsing  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Abe  Portas  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Thomas  J.  I>odd.  En- 
dorsing Nomination  of  Abe  Portas  To  Bz  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  endorsing  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Abe  Portas  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Probably  no  other  Senator  has  known  Abe 
Portas  as  long  as  I  have.  He  and  I  were  class- 
mates at  Yale  Law  School,  where  Abe's  record 
of  distinction  foreshadowed  the  outstanding 
career  In  the  law  and  In  public  service  which 
has  since  been  hla. 

So  It  has  been  with  no  small  pride  in  his 
friendship  that  I  have  witnessed  what  must 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
distinguished  careers  In  contemporary  Amer- 
ican life. 

I  have  watched  this  man,  who  had  to  make 
his  own  way  from  a  very  early  age,  move  from 
the  peaceful  and  Introspective  groves  of  legal 
professorship  at  Yale  to  the  bustling  arena 
of  public  administration  In  Washington. 

In  a  career  of  exemplary  public  service 
commencing  in  1937,  Abe  Portas  progressed 
to  become  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  1942  to  1946. 

He  then  left  the  Government  to  found  a 
law  firm  now  recognized  and  renowned  for  Its 
ability  and  Its  devotion  to  the  highest  Ideals 
of  the  legal  profession. 

No  memt>er  of  the  bar  more  fully  embodies 
those  high  Ideals  than  does  Abe  Portas. 

His  extraordinary  competence  has  made 
him  a  counselor  of  Presidents. 

His  extraordinary  compassion  has  made 
him  a  defender  of  the  downtrodden. 

The  famous  and  the  friendless  have  sought 
him  out  and  In  him  have  found  the  help  and 
advice  they  needed. 

He  has  not  feared  to  face  the  challenge  of 
defending  an  unpopular  cause  against  great 
hysteria. 

He  has  defended  the  helpless,  and  the 
hopeless  cause,  and  written  new  and  marvel- 
ous chapters  In  American  Justice  and  Juris- 
prudence. 

His  compassion,  scholarship,  and  advocacy 
In   the  landmark  case   of  Gideon  v.   Wain- 


REPRESENTATIVE  CURTIS'  ROLE  IN 
KENNEDY  ROUND  TALKS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  often  frustrating 
jobs  in  Government  is  that  of  a  trade  ne- 
gotiator at  the  current  Kennedy  round 
negotiations  in  Geneva  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Bargaining  sessions 
often  are  complex,  highly  technical,  and 
lengthy.  Progress  is  slow  and  often  un- 
certain. However,  the  results  of  these 
sessions  are  crucial  to  the  expansion  of 
world  markets  for  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  products  of  all  trading 
countries. 

For  his  effective  service  in  these  vital 
negotiations.  I  wish  to  commend  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
one  of  the  four  U.S.  congressional  dele- 
gates to  the  Kennedy  round  and  a  col- 
league of  mine  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Representative  Curtis  re- 
cently returned  from  Geneva  with  a 
thorough  and  optimistic  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  talks,  which  has  helped 
to  cast  Congress  in  a  new  role  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  In  his  column, 
Roscoe  Drummond  has  also  commended 
Representative  Curtis  for  his  contribu- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  column  In  the  July  14  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

De  Gaui-le  and  the  UNirED  States 
Prance's  Goals  in  ETurope 

(By  Roscoe  Dnunmond) 

There  Is  no  secret  about  what  President 
de  Gaiille  Is  after.  He  Is  after  three  things 
and  to  him  they  are  all  of  the  same  piece. 

He  wants  the  protection  of  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella  without  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  through  NATO. 

He  wants  French  military  superiority  on 
the  continent  of  Ei.u-OF>e.  He  alms  to  achieve 
this  by  getting  a  nuclear  capability  for 
Prance  while  denying  forever  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility for  West  Germany. 

All  of  these  alms  rxm  counter  to  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States.  They  also 
run  counter  to  the  hopes,  wishes,  and  pur- 
poses of  all  the  other  Conunon  Market  coun- 
tries— Italy.  Germany,  the  Netherlands.  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg — as  well  as  Britain. 

De  Gaulle's  European  partners  want  to  see 
the  Common  Market  rvm  by  a  European  par- 
liament as  provided  In  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

De  Gaulle's  NATO  partners  want  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  In  Europe — not  our 
withdrawal.  They  know  that  without  NATO 
the  whole  Atlantic  alliance  would  crumble. 

De  Gaulle's  NATO  partners  want  to  see 
German  military  force  embedded  In  the 
fabric  of  NATO.  They  know  that  only  If 
Germany  Is  treated  as  an  equal  partner  in 
NATO  can  the  risk  of  a  resurgent  German 
nationalism  be  averted. 

Prench  withdrawal  from  the  Common 
Market  negotiations  on  agricultural  policy 
directly  affects  the  United  States. 


Pc»:  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  Important 
trade  negotiations  have  been  going  forward 
at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

While  these  negotiations  are  pretty  dull 
to  all  but  the  experts,  the  outcome  Is  cru- 
cial to  opening  world  markets  for  both  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products  of  all 
countries  equally.  At  stake  is  economic  co- 
operation versus  economic  war. 

The  Impression  has  been  that  these  nego- 
tiations— known  as  the  Kennedy  round- 
have  been  getting  absolutely  nowhere.  Now 
comes  a  new  shaft  of  light  from  a  report 
Just  brought  back  from  Geneva  to  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
Republican,  of  Missouri.  In  his  unique  role 
as  congressional  delegate. 

Representative  Curtis  Is  a  clearheaded, 
tough-minded  person.  He  knows  trade  nego- 
tiations better  than  Just  about  anybody  in 
Washington.  He  finds  that  the  Geneva  talks 
are  Just  now  beginning  to  get  somewhere 
and  his  report  to  Congress,  which  the  admin- 
istration found  ro  Informative  and  realistic 
that  It  has  sent  It  to  businessmen  through- 
out the  country.  Is:  "There  are  now  signs 
that,  given  Judicious  and  tough  bargaining, 
UJS.  negotiators  can  bring  a  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  present  round." 

CtTRTis'  recent  mission  to  Geneva  casts 
Congress  in  a  new  role  created  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  This  act  not  only  removed 
trade  negotiations  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  placed  them  directly  under  the 
President,  but  also  provided  for  participation 
by  Members  of  Congress.  So  far.  Curtis  is 
the  only  Congressman  who  has  gone  to 
Geneva,  but  his  force  and  knowledge  have 
made  the  congressional  presence  meaningful. 
Now  the  outlook  Is  again  dimmed  by  De 
Gaulle's  action,  bringing  the  Common  Market 
to  a  standstill.  As  Representative  Curtis 
points  out,  only  by  bargaining  simultane- 
ously on  both  agricultural  and  Industrial 
exports  can  the  United  States  achieve  any 
significant  freeing  of  trade  for  both. 

But  as  long  as  Prance  prevents  the  Com- 
mon Market  from  reaching  a  common  policy 
on  agricultural  trade,  the  talks  with  the 
Common  Market  countries  become  fruitless. 
This  is  why  the  latest  De  Gaulle  wrench 
tossed  Into  the  machinery  of  the  Common 
Market  also  strikes  at  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Rep- 
resentative Curtis'  progress  report  on 
current  GATT  negotiations  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.> 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  read 
this  document,  particularly  as  we  are 
about  to  consider  H.R.  7969,  a  bill  which 
would  correct  certain  errors  in  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
was  reported  with  amendments  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  August  2. 
As  I  will  note  when  the  bill  is  debated  on 
the  floor,  there  are  several  disturbing 
amendments  in  the  otherwise  good  and 
necessary  piece  of  legislation. 

Congressman  Curtis'  report  provides 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  key  issues  be- 
fore the  current  GATT  negotiating  con- 
ference. The  outcome  of  these  negotia- 
tions will  have  major  repercussions  to 
future  trade  position  of  the  United 
States,  including  its  agricultural  exports, 
particularly  to  the  EEC.  The  problem 
with  the  EEC  is  largely  its  inability  to 
agree  on  a  common  agricultural  policy, 
but  also  the  EEC's  advocacy  of  the  mar- 
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gin  of  support  principle,  which  would 
make  it  largely  impossible  for  non-EEC 
countries  to  maintain  a  strong  export 
position  in  the  EEC. 

In  the  industrial  field  there  are  such 
complex  issues  to  be  resolved  as  the  "dis- 
parity issue"  raised  by  the  EEC,  which 
not  only  affects  the  United  States,  but 
third  countries,  such  as  those  in  EFTA; 
and  the  issue  of  nontariff  baniers.  Very 
little,  if  anything,  is  happening  on  either 
of  these  problems  at  the  moment,  al- 
though. I  am  sure,  it  will  before  these  ne- 
gotiations are  completed.  It  is  very  clear 
to  me  that,  while  the  United  States  is 
subjected  to  strong  criticism  for  main- 
taining such  nontariff  barriers  as  the 
American  selling  price  method  of  cus- 
toms evaluation,  it  would  not  be  in  om- 
interest  to  extend  the  application  of  this 
customs  valuation  to  other  products  not 
now  covered.  It  would  only  focus  greater 
attention  abroad  on  this  barrier  and  di- 
vert attention  from  equally  pernicious 
nontariff  barriers  of  other  countries. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  other  areas, 
such  as  antidumping  practices  and  Gov- 
ernment-buying regulations,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe. 

On  July  28.  1965.  I  introduced,  with 
Senator  Miller  and  Senator  Jordan  of 
Idaho  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
a  resolution— first  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Curtis  in  the  House — which 
calls  on  the  President  to  call  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  antidumping  for  the 
pui-pose  of  negotiating  an  international 
antidumping  code  to  provide  uniform 
treatment  under  the  antidumping  laws  of 
participating  nations  of  imports  of  other 
signatories. 

The  report  also  deals  with  a  proposal 
made  recently  by  Eric  Wyndham  White. 
Secretary  General  of  GATT.  to  apply  the 
"sector  approach"  to  negotiations  in  five 
sensitive  industrial  fields:  steel,  alumi- 
num, textiles,  paper,  and  chemicals.  Mr. 
Wyndham  White's  proposal  is  to  begin 
multilateral  discussions  in  these  fields  as 
a  tactical  approach  to  ironing  out  the 
differences  among  countries  on  a  multi- 
lateral, rather  than  bilateral  basis.  Cer- 
tain fears  have  been  expressed  in  the 
press  and  by  certain  industry  groups  that 
the  sectors  approach  is  a  prelude  to  the 
negotiation  of  commodity  agreements 
and  the  division  of  international  mar- 
kets. I  believe  this  was  not  the  purpose 
of  Mr.  Wyndham  White.  However,  care 
must  be  exercised  that  in  fact  this  ap- 
proach does  not  result  in  further  meas- 
ures which  would  distort  trade  patterns 
and  restrict  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  role 
being  played  by  developing  countries  in 
the  Kennedy  Round.  Adoption  of  the 
new  GATT  chapter  on  trade  and  devel- 
opment on  February  8.  1965  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  development  as  It 
gives  a  contractual  and  legal  basis  for 
new  and  important  commitments  to  de- 
veloping countries  to  help  them  meet 
their  economic  development  needs 
through  trade.  As  Congressman  Curtis 
so  rightly  points  out: 

If  less-developed  countries  can  be  brought 
Into  the  world  trading  system  under  GATT 
rules,  special,  preferential,  and  perhaps  trade 
restrictive  arrangements  urged  by  the  U.N. 


Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  can 
be  avoided  and  replaced  by  constructive  de- 
vices whose  effect  will  ultimately  be  to  pro- 
mote world  trade. 

Finally,  the  report  discusses  the  rela- 
tionship of  East-West  trade  and  GATT 
and  the  future  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 
These  issues  must  receive  even  greater 
attention  in  the  Congress  than  hereto- 
fore. 

ExHiBrr  I 

Progress   Report   on   Current  Gatt   Tradb 

Negotiations 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  June  2,  1965) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  returned  from 
the  sixth  round  of  trade  negotiations  taking 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  at 
Geneva.  I  attended  these  negotiations,  and 
I  make  this  report  to  you  today.  In  exercise 
of  my  responsibility  as  a  congressional  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  for  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

The  role  of  congressional  delegate,  which 
I  share  with  my  colleague  Congressman 
Cecil  King,  and  with  Senators  John  Wil- 
liams and  Talmadge  and  their  alternates. 
Senators  Carlson  and  Ribicoff,  holds  a 
special  obligation  and  responsibility  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  Appointed  under 
the  authority  of  section  243  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  our  duty  is  to  partic- 
ipate fully  in  a  policy-making  capacity  as 
accredited  members  of  the  official  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  trade  negotiations  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Appointment  of  congressional  delegates  was 
one  of  the  major  procedural  reforms  of  the 
Trade  Act,  ranking  vsrlth  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations. 

I  might  begin  with  the  comment  that  the 
"Kennedy  round"  faces  an  uncertain  future. 
Begun  In  a  spirit  of  high  optimism,  it  was 
intended  to  bring  an  unprecedented  cut  In 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  world  trade 
in  both  agricultural  and  Industrial  products. 
But  progress  has  been  very  slow,  even  tor- 
tuous. Three  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  1  year  after 
the  formal  opening  of  the  sixth  round  on 
May  4,  1964.  the  meaningful  achievements 
of  the  Kennedy  round  are  few. 

Yet  there  are  now  signs  that,  given  Judi- 
cious and  tough  bargaining.  United  States 
negotiators  can  bring  a  successful  conclusion 
to  the  present  round. 

I  would  like  to  report  my  findings  and 
thoughts  on  several  Important  aspects  of  the 
negotiations,  then  to  express  my  views  on 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  program  to  Increase 
and  free  up  international  trade,  and  on  fu- 
ture Intermediate  trade  goals  which  may  be 
appropriate  for  the  United  States. 
agriculture 
From  the  beginning  of  the  current  trade 
negotiations  agriculture  has  had  a  key  role 
The  United  States  has  Insisted  that  accept- 
able access  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  In 
European  markets  must  accompany  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  on  industrial  products. 

Our  specific  goals  are  now  very  general. 
At  the  start  of  the  current  trade  negotiation 
effort  the  United  States  had  hoped  to  achieve 
a  50-percent  reduction  In  barriers  to  agri- 
cultural trade,  concurrent  with  our  effort 
to  achieve  50-percent  reduction  In  barriers 
to  trade  in  Industrial  products. 

Clearly  this  early  goal  has  been  aban- 
doned. But  even  so,  after  a  long  period  of 
great  pessimism,  I  believe  there  is  now 
ground  for  hope  that  we  can  achieve  modest 
freeing  of  agricultural  trade. 

Until  very  recently  progress  In  agriculture 
negotiations  has  consistently  been  delayed 
by  the  European  Economic  Community's  In- 
ability to  agree  on  a  common  agriculture 


policy,  especially  In  grains.  In  part  the  EEC 
difficulty  In  reaching  agreement  reflects  very 
deep  internal  conflicts  among  the  six  EEC 
member  nations — conflicts  which,  we  have 
well  learned,  are  strongly  reflected  in  the 
current  GATT  negotiations.  And  In  part 
EEC  resistance  to  lowering  barriers  to  im- 
ports results  from  the  desire  to  use  trade 
barriers  to  create  coheslveness  among  the 
members  of  the  EEC  "club." 
A  tabling  schedule  for  agricultural  products 
But  on  Monday.  May  17.  the  EEC  after 
months  of  delay  submitted  its  grains  offers 
to  examination  by  the  participants  In  the 
GATT  "Cereals  Group."  Grains  tabling  con- 
stitutes only  the  opening  move  In  the  agri- 
culture negotiations — It  allows  GATT  par- 
ticipants to  take  the  Initial  step  in  the  actual 
bargaining  on  grains.  Nonetheless  It  is  of 
immense  significance.  It  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  that  the  EEC  will  meet  the  September 
16  deadline  for  tabling  offers  on  all  remain- 
ing agrlcultxiral  items. 

With  regard  to  these  remaining  agricul- 
tural items,  discussions  were  begun  In 
Geneva  on  May  3  in  order  to  identify  the 
relevant  elements  of  support  or  protection 
which  could  enter  into  the  negotiation  be- 
ginning September  16  and  to  exploring  the 
views  of  the  participating  countries  regard- 
ing the  type  and  content  of  offers  required  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Kennedy 
Round. 

The  schedule  of  these  exploratory  discus- 
sions dvu-lng  the  next  several  months 
follows : 

May  10-13:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
(Rice/cereal  preparations). 

May  14:  Committee  on  Agriculture  (Bev- 
erages) . 

May  17-21:  Group  on  Dairy  Products. 
May  24-28:  Group  on  Meat. 
May  31-June   4:    Committee  on   Agrlcul- 
tvu-e  (Live  animals/meat,  eggs ) . 

June  8-9:  Committee  on  Agriculture  (To- 
bacco). 

June  10-11:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
(Sugar). 

June  14-18:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
(Pats  and  oils). 

June  21-25:  Committee  on  Agrlcultvu-e 
(Vegetables /fruits) . 

June  28-29:  Committee  on  Agrlcviltuj-e 
(Live  trees  and  plants,  bulbs,  etc.). 

June  30-July  2 :  Committee  on  Agriculture 
(Miscellaneous  preparations/residues) . 

July  5-9:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
(Other  products) . 

The  beginning  of  actual  negotiations  on 
agriculture  items  is  Important  because  of  the 
U.S.  Insistence  that  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial negotiations  proceed  together— that 
without  agricultural  concessions  there  can 
be  no  industrial  concessions.  A  number  of 
participating  countries,  including  many 
less-developed  countries,  can  only  partici- 
pate fully  In  the  negotiations  when  the 
agricultural  negotiations  are  finally  In 
process.  And  the  United  States  has  had  to 
consider  carefully  how  far  to  allow  Indxis- 
trlal  negotiations  to  proceed  ahead  of 
progress  in  agricultural  negotiations.  These 
considerations  have  slowed  the  progress  of 
the  overall  negotiations. 

Unfortxmately  tabling  dates  and  schedviles 
don't  themselves  result  in  successful  negotia- 
tions. The  EEC  grains  offers  are  very  gen- 
eral In  nature — the  detailed  examination  of 
all  participants'  grains  offers  wUl  begin  on 
June  10.  Only  then  can  we  begin  to  see 
what  the  negotiations  may  bring. 

In  the  grains  and  other  commodity  nego- 
tiations the  EEC  may  well  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  basis  of  a  principle  It  has  pre- 
viously proposed — the  so-called  "montant  de 
soutlen"  (roughly,  "margin  of  support"). 
The  "montant  de  soutlen"  proposal  would, 
essentially,  freeze  the  amotmt  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  domestic  support  price  (or 
"reference"  price)  and  the  mlnimvun  Im- 
port price.     This  would  amount  only  to  an 
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EEC  guarantee  that  the  import  price  ( against 
which  foreigners  have  to  compete)  would 
move  up  (or  down)  only  when  the  domestic 
support  price  fluctuated.  It  would  not  pro- 
vide for  a  freeing  of  trade  by  reduction  of 
present  import  price  levels.  Thus  the  "mon- 
tant  de  soutien"  concept  has  been  rejected 
by  the  United  States  and  most  other  major 
negotlatiating  countries. 

In  the  disagret-ment  over  the  "montant  de 
soutien"  and  in  face  of  inability  to  agree  on 
any  generalized  bargaining  terms,  or  "ground 
rules."  agricultural  bargaining  will  go  for- 
ward on  a  "pragmatic"  basis.  That  is.  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  will  take  place 
commodity  by  commodity.  In  the  com- 
modity negotiations  and  notably  in  the  im- 
pending grains  discussions  the  "montant  de 
soutien"  will  almost  surely  again  raise  its 
ugly  head. 

I  will  not  predict  whether  we  can  sub- 
stantially achieve  our  goal  of  "acceptable 
conditions  of  access  to  world  markets  for 
agricultural  products,  in  furtherance  of  a 
significant  development  and  expansion  of 
world  trade  in  such  products."  It  Is  a  worth- 
while goal  and  we  must  continue  to  flght  for 
It,  but  certainly  any  hope  for  a  50-percent 
cut  In  the  various  types  of  protection  of 
agriculture  is  now  unrealistic.  I  can  only 
sav  that  I  hope  by  linking  industrial  bar- 
gaining to  agricultural  bargaining  we  can 
achieve  a  significant  freeing  of  trade  in  both. 
For  the  only  real  Incentive  for  the  EEC  to 
lower  agriculture  trade  barriers  is  substantial 
industrial  and  recinrocal  nontariff  barrier 
concessions  from  the  United  States.  The 
EEC  has  little  Interest  in  agricultural  con- 
cessions from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eric  Wyndham  White,  the  director  of 
GATT  and  a  man  whose  abilities  I  respect 
very  highly,  said  during  his  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States,  that: 

"The  final  settlement  of  International 
trade  and  agricultural  policy  Is  a  long-term 
objective,  that  while  result.";  in  terms  of 
maintaining  trade  channels  and  trade  oppor- 
tunities in  the  immediate  future  must  be 
achieved  In  the  Kennedv  round,  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  acceptable  viable  international 
agricultural  and  food  policy  is  something 
which  will  have  to  be  worked  out  very  pa- 
tlentlv  over  the  years  •  •  •  we  mustn't  ex- 
pect that  one  can  solve  all  these  very  deep- 
seated  problems  in  one  go-round,  in  a  single 
negotiation." 

I  think  this  statement,  which  has  been 
widely  misquoted,  provides  good  perspective 
for  current  neeotlatlng  efforts  in  agricultural 
products.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Ken- 
nedy round  will  ease,  or  free,  access  to  Eu- 
ropean agricultural  markets.  But  to  solve 
the  much  larger  problems  of  the  coordina- 
tion of  national  agricultural  policies — in  the 
context  of  the  vastly  increasing  world  de- 
mand for  food — will  require  years. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  in  the  agriculture  sector 
that  other  than  tariff  trade  barriers  have  al- 
ways been  prominent.  The  mere  decisions 
to  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  various  sub- 
sidy, state  trading,  license  and  quota,  and 
embargo  programs  In  agriculture  Is  a  great 
step  forward. 

INDrSTRIAL  PRODUCTS 

Last  November  16  the  major  nations  par- 
ticipating In  the  Kennedy  round  tabled  their 
"exceptions"  lists — lists  of  Industrial  prod- 
ucts that  they  will  exclude  from  tariff  cuts. 
The  U.S.  exceptions  list  was  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years'  inquiry.  Businessmen  with  whom 
I  have  talked  have  Indicated  their  views  have 
been  given  full  consideration  by  the  Trade 
Information  Committee,  the  section  of  the 
office  of  the  President  s  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations  charged  with  ob- 
taining such  information,  and  another  great 
Innovation  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  Throughout,  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  limit  to  the  greatest  poeslble 
extent  the  size  of  its  exceptions  list.    Its  good 


faith  In  doing  so  may  indeed  have  resulted 
In  a  bargaining  disadvantage.  However,  by 
insisting  upon  a  "full"  Justification  of  the 
large  exception  list  of  the  EEC.  the  bargain- 
ing equilibrium  may  be  reestablished. 

EXCEPTIONS    LISTS AN    INNOVATION 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  "excep- 
tions list"  Is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the 
Kennedy  round,  and  one  of  its  most  helpful 
innovations.  In  previous  trade  negotiations 
participants  made  selective  offers.  It  was 
possible  then  for  a  participant  to  exclude 
from  negotiation  any  item  in  its  tariff  sched- 
ule it  might  choose.  For  the  United  States, 
this  negotiating  procedure  partly  resulted  in 
permanently  withholding  many  items  from 
negotiation.  There  have  been  no  cuts  on  at 
least  400  items  in  the  U.S.  schedules.  And 
it  is  estimated  that  fully  900,  out  of  a  totaf 
of  about  6,000.  items  in  the  U.S.  tariff  sched- 
ules have  duties  of  at  least  30  percent  com- 
pared to  a  very  few  similarities  in  the  EEC 
schedules  (though  median  United  States  and 
EEC  tariff  levels  are  fairly  comparable).  To 
put  this  in  full  context  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  imports — both 
agricultural  and  Industrial — are  duty  free, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  in  1961. 

THE    DISPARITY    ISSUE 

Tlie  existence  of  a  number  of  relatively 
high  U.S.  rates  provided  the  grounds  on 
which  the  EEC  Introduced,  in  1963.  the  con- 
cept of  "disparities."  An  issue  of  great 
complexity,  never  resolved,  it  bears  on  two 
very  important  current  problems — the  size 
of  the  EEC  exceptions  list  and  the  EEC's  real 
intentions  in  the  negotiations.  The  point 
is  that  a  50  percent  cut  on  a  high  tariff  rate. 
50  percent  to  25  percent,  for  example,  is  not 
an  equitable  concession  to  a  50  percent  cut 
on  a  low  tariff  rate,  12  percent  to  6  percent, 
for  example.  Actually  an  allowed  claim  for 
disparity  adjustment  would  not  affect  the 
United  States  as  much  as  it  would  third 
countries  and  the  United  States  has  resisted 
the  EEC  move  for  disparity  consideration 
primarily  in  behalf  of  third  countries. 
This  is  so  because  on  many  of  the  high 
tariff  rates  of  the  United  States  which  might 
be  subject  to  disparity  consideration,  there 
is  little  trading  or  prospect  of  trading,  but 
in  the  EEC  there  Is  considerable  prospects 
of  trading  particularly  on  the  part  of  "the 
outer  7." 

In  May  1963.  the  EEC  proposed  that  on 
certain  items  on  which  the  U.S.  tariff  was  by  a 
certain  amount  higher  than  the  EEC  tariff  on 
a  corresponding  item,  a  rule  of  disparity 
could  be  Invoked.  In  general  terms,  when  a 
disparity  was  claimed,  the  tariff  cut  on  that 
particular  Item  would  be  calculated  in  a 
special  way.  The  dispaities  concept,  if  ap- 
plied, would  seriously  Inhibit  the  50  percent 
across-the-board  cut  ideal. 

Throughout  the  year-long  debate  on  the 
dlsparties  issue  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained the  EEC's  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
disparities  concept  lacked  substance.  The 
disparities  rule.  If  applied  broadly  enough, 
would  significantly  reduce  the  number  of 
Items  on  which  the  EEC  would  be  required  to 
make  reciprocal  tariff  reductions.  It  would 
also  introduce  Into  the  industrial  negotia- 
tions a^number  of  very  complex  Issues.  Per- 
haps tlie  most  important  of  these  is  the  effect 
oi  the  proposed  EEC  disparity  rule  on  third 
countries.  The  Swiss  Federal  Councellor  last 
May  in  Geneva  described  the  third  country 
problem  rather  movingly: 

"Is  there  indeed  any  economic  sense,  or 
any  common  sense,  in  a  regulation  whose 
consistent  application  would  mean  that  be- 
cause of  arithmetic  differences  between  the 
tariff  rates  of  two  participants,  vital  exports 
of  'innocent'  third  countries  to  the  country 
claiming  the  disparity  should  not  profit  by 
the  full  tariff  reduction?  How  do  you  ex- 
plain, economically  speaking,  the  invocation 
of  disparities  when  the  low  tariff  country  im- 


ports very  little  or  nothing  at  all  from  the 
high  tariff  country  responsible  for  the 
disparity?" 

The  United  States  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported  in  its  effort  to  define  and  restrict  the 
application  of  the  proposed  disparities  rule 
by  the  other  major  negotiating  countries, 
namely  the  seven  European  Free  Trade  Areas 
countries,  Japan,  and  Canada.  This  solid 
opposition  front  may  have  induced  the  EEC 
to  allow  the  disparities  issue  to  lapse — in  r,ny 
event,  it  has  been  little  discussed  since  May 
1964. 

Meanwhile,  the  major  participants  have 
tabled  their  exceptions  list.  The  EEC's  ex- 
ceptions list  is  discouragingly  large.  It  ap- 
plies, for  example,  to  fully  80  percent  of  the 
exports  of  Norway.  This  means  that  if  the 
EEC  list  is  left  unchanged.  Norway  could  get 
no  cuts  from  the  EEC  on  fully  80  percent  of 
Norway's  exports. 

The  EEC  list  Includes  not  only  items  that 
will  be  completely  excluded  from  negotiation, 
but  items  that  will  be  both  partially  and 
conditionally  excluded.  Thus  a  major  diffi- 
culty In  evaluating  the  real  impact  of  the 
EEC  list  in  trade  and  bargaining  terms  is 
not  knowing  the  exact  extent  to  which  an 
item  will  be  partially  exempted,  and  the 
exact  conditions  on  which  the  EEC  will  ne- 
gotiate its  conditional  exemptions. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  try  to  bring 
the  EEC  to  reduce  its  exceptions  list  by  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  But,  if  we  success- 
fully pressure  the  EEC  to  substantially  re- 
duce its  list  it  is  conceivable  that  the  EEC, 
in  order  to  protect  certain  categories  of 
products,  may  once  again  claim  that  a  dis- 
parities rule  be  applied. 

And  let  me  point  out  that  a  policy  basis 
exists  for  reopening  the  disparities  question. 
The  GATT  Ministerial  Resolution  of  May 
1963,  which  established  policy  guidelines  for 
the  round,  stated  that  "in  those  cases  where 
there  are  significant  disparities  in  tariff 
levels,  the  tariff  reductions  will  be  b.ised 
upon  special  rules  of  general  and  automatic 
application." 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  avoid 
once  again  entering  the  debate  on  dispari- 
ties. U.S.  negotiators  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  EEC  after  a  year  of  con- 
stant discussion.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
months  of  technical  discussion  would  be  re- 
quired to  find  an  acceptable  solution.  If 
the  EEC  were  to  Introduce  disparities  at  a 
critical  and  late  point  in  the  negotiations, 
the  success  of  the  round  could  be  severely 
Jeopardized.  And  were  this  to  occur,  the 
EEC  would  In  fact  demonstrate  finally  its 
Intention  that  this  great  trade  expansion 
effort  should  not  realize  Its  potential. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  discontinue  its  effort  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  EEC  exceptions  list  simply  for 
fear  that  the  EEC  will  retaliate  by  again 
introducing  disparities.  Rather,  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  dispari- 
ties argument  with  very  firm,  very  carefully 
substantiated,  opposition  that  will  convince 
the  EEC  to  retreat  or  to  restrict  sharply  Its 
disparities  proposal. 

In  preparing  Its  case  to  support  Its  concept 
of  the  "special  rules  of  general  and  automatic 
application"  to  apply  to  cases  of  disparity, 
the  United  States  should  Insist  that  all  dis- 
parities be  "significant,"  and  that  a  dispari- 
ties claim  not  rest  on  a  mere  arithmetical 
difference  between  United  States  and  foreign 
duties.  U.S.  negotiators  should  Insist  on  sev- 
eral minimal  criteria  to  determine  "signifi- 
cance." Disparities  should  not  be  "signlfl- 
cant"  when  the  foreign  country  Imposes 
quantitative  restrictions  on  the  total  volume 
of  Imports;  when  the  country  with  the  higher 
tariff  manufactures  the  commodity;  when 
the  country  with  the  higher  duty  imports  a 
large  volume  of  the  commodity.  Further, 
disparities  should  be  limited  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  items,  and  should  apply 


only  to  Items  on  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  EEC. 
Most  important,  the  United  States  should  re- 
quire the  EEC  to  prove  each  of  its  disparities 
claims  case  by  case  according  to  the  si>eclal 
rules  of  application  finally  evolved. 

The  case  is  well  made  that  the  EEC  is 
iiware  that  it  will  have  to  give  away  to  the 
demands  for  tariff  reduction  of  other  tradi- 
tional trade  partners,  such  as  Austria,  and 
that  these  reductions  will  be  extended  to  the 
United  States  as  required  by  GATT  rules. 
Seen  in  this  light,  EEC  violations  of  the 
original  ground  rules  of  the  negotiations  by 
the  disparities  proposition  and  its  excessive 
and  Ill-defined  exceptions  list  are  Intended 
to  exact  from  the  United  States  the  maxi- 
mum possible  access  to  U.S.  markets  for  each 
of  its  own  concessions. 

I  want  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  perspective, 
that  the  size  of  the  EEC  exceptions  list  and 
the  lingering  problem  of  disparities  have  In 
my  opinion  somewhat  obscured  public  recog- 
nition of  the  actual  achievement  represented 
by  the  tabling  of  the  exceptions  lists.  The 
offers  tabled  on  the  50-percent  cut  basis  are 
the  largest,  most  significant  ever  made  In 
trade  negotiations  at  Geneva.  Nonetheless, 
much  tedious  bargaining  will  be  required  to 
successfully  achieve  substantial  cuts  across 
the  board. 

NONTARIFF   TRADE    BARRIERS 

Trade  practices  of  governments  other  than 
tariffs,  whose  effect  Is  to  restrict  interna- 
tional trade,  have  become  widely  recognized 
as  important  hindrances  to  trade.  These 
"nontariff"  trade  barriers  have  for  the  first 
time  been  included  in  GATT  negotiations 
during  the  current  round. 

In  July  1964  GATT  working  groups  were 
set  up  to  study  six  areas:  customs  valuation, 
including  the  American  selling  price  and 
"wine-gallon"  systems,  and  the  assessment 
of  U.S.  duties  (in  the  f  .o  b.  as  opposed  to 
c.i.f.  basis;  regulations  on  Imports;  Govern- 
ment buying  practices;  quantitative  restric- 
tions. Including  coal  quotas;  internal  taxa- 
tion, including  road  taxes  and  border  taxes; 
and  antidumping  measures. 

These  working  groups  have  been  inactive. 
The  group  on  antidumping  has  not  been 
constituted  and  the  others  have  not  met 
since  last  July.  Yet  the  U.S.  bargaining 
strategy,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  dual- 
ity of  negotiation  on  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial products,  officially  treats  nontariff 
barriers  as  coequal  with  agricultural  and 
Industrial  negotiations. 

Ideally,  when  concrete  bargaining  begins 
in  earnest  on  a  wide  range  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  items,  we  should  also  be  pre- 
pared to  turn  the  problems  in  the  nontariff 
barriers  area  to  our  best  advantage.  I  doubt 
that  we  will  be  prepared  to  do  so  by  the  time 
concrete  bargaining  begins,  hopefully  next 
fall  and  winter.     I  hope  that  we  can  be. 

Whether  the  United  States  has  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  some  of  its  nontariff 
barriers  In  the  GATT  context  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Kennedy  round  which  have 
been  particularly  pointed  up  by  other  coun- 
tries, has  been  seriously  questioned.  Euro- 
peans, among  them  GATT  secretariat  offi- 
cials, maintain  that  all  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers must  be  open  to  discussion  and  nego- 
tiation. Yet  American  selling  price  and  anti- 
dumping laws  were  enacted  long  before  the 
existence  of  GATT,  and  therefore  are  not 
subject  to  GATT  regulations. 

AMERICAN  SELLING  PRICE 

The  American  selling  price  method  of  cus- 
toms evaluation  has  received  great  attention 
m  the  nontariff  barriers  context.  Europeans 
particularly  have  emphasized  an  alleged 
trr.de  restrictive  effect  of  the  American  sell- 
i"g  price. 

"The  economic  validity  of  the  American 
selling  price  as  a  protective  device  Is,  In  my 
Judgment,    questionable.      The    main    criti- 


cism directed  against  it  Is  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain and  difficult  to  determine.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  course  to  compute  the 
equivalent  foreign  market  sales  price  and 
set  the  tariff  rate  to  equal  the  amount  of 
actual  duty  paid  based  upon  the  American 
selling  price.  However,  this  would  require 
congressional  action  and  is  not  within  the 
power  of  the  Kennedy  round  negotiators. 

However,  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem applies  only  to  about  4  percent  of  U.S. 
Imports  of  foreign  chemical  products.  Its 
actual  effect  is.  therefore,  rather  small,  and 
it  seems  to  be  fundamentally  a  talking  point 
on  the  part  of  countries  which  have  a  variety 
of  nontariff  barriers  which  are  presently-  in 
violation  of  the  GATT  and,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  consideration  in  the  present  negotia- 
tions on  reducing  tariff  rates.  The  possibil- 
ity of  trading  the  American  selling  price  for 
a  large  reciprocal  advantage  from  European 
negotiators  is,  nevertheless,  highly  tempting. 
And  the  United  States  can  be  criticized  for 
allowing  the  American  selling  price — essen- 
tially a  matter  beyond  the  purview  both  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — to  as- 
sume such  an  important  place  in  the  nego- 
tiations. It  is  an  issue  blown  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  true  size. 

ANTIDUMPING:      NEED     FOR     AN     INTERNATIONAL 
SOLUTION 

Several  other  of  the  limited  U.S.  nontariff 
trade  barriers  which  other  countries  are 
seeking  to  point  up  deserve  brief  comment. 
Antidumping,  In  particular,  periodically  be- 
comes an  important  subject,  one  which 
should  be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  has  been  a  recent  trend  among  Euro- 
peans and  other  important  trading  nations 
to  enact  antidumping  statutes.  As  tariff 
barriers  go  down,  antidumping  measures  may 
be  resorted  to  by  other  countries  to  protect 
selected  domestic  Industries  from  interna- 
tional competition.  An  international  agree- 
ment defining  some  of  the  key  concepts  of 
antidumping,  such  as  "injury,"  and  specify- 
ing permissible  methods  to  combat  harmful 
dumping,  is  timely  and  necessary.  I  have 
recently  made  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  June  1,  1965,  page 
12075. 

The  United  States  Is  an  offender  in  this 
field  because  of  what  are  described  as  Its  fre- 
quent and  lengthy  antidumping  claims  pro- 
cedures. The  United  States  could  gain  much 
by  leading  in  reaching  an  understanding 
with  other  major  trading  nations  which 
might  liberalize  all  antidumping  procedures, 
including  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  effectively  prevent  dumping,  which  is 
universally  recognized  as  being  economically 
undesirable.  This  would  prevent  national 
antidumping  procedures  from  becoming 
really  substantial  world  trade  barriers. 

Certainly  the  answer  to  what  has  become 
an  international  problem  does  not  lie  in  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  restrictive  U.S.  procedures 
by  legislation  whose  effect  almost  surely  will 
be  to  make  our  already  strict  procedures  more 
burdensome  still. 

government  buting  regulations 
Government  buying  procedures  Is  another 
nontariff  trade  barrier  which  has  recently 
brought  attention.  Europeans  have  long 
objected  that  well-publicized  U.S.  Govern- 
ment buying  regulations  are  a  hindrance  to 
trade.  U.S.  representatives  have  countered 
that  European  regulations  are  stricter  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  but  because  they 
are  largely  administrative  regulations  and 
thus  are  not  publicized,  their  nature  and 
actual  impact  cannot  accurately  be  deter- 
mined. 

A  recent  study  presented  to  this  body  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
LORl  has  shown  that  many  important  foreign 
trading  countries  have  stricter  buying  poli- 
cies   than    our    own.      This    knowledge    has 


caused  Mr.  Sayloe  and  others  to  advocate 
that  the  U.S.  Government  respond  not  by 
using  this  new  evidence  to  induce  our  trade 
partners  to  liberalize  their  buying  practices, 
as  one  might  expect.  Rather  they  wish  to 
use  this  new  evidence  to  Justify  more  re- 
strictive U.S.  practices. 

I  think  we  should  shun  the  temptation  to 
tighten  U.S.  buying  practices.  To  the  great- 
est extent  feasible  we  should  encourage  not 
discourage  the  U.S.  Government  procure- 
ment personnel  to  buy  from  the  cheapest 
quality  suppliers — and  thus  to  get  the  most 
for  the  dollar  of  expenditure. 

On  balance  the  United  States  has  not  been 
swift  enough  to  turn  the  GATT  discussions 
in  the  nontariff  barrier  field  to  its  advan- 
tage. Extended  research  on  the  problem  of 
European  border,  or  "frontier",  taxes  on  U.S. 
exports  is  needed,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  practices  are  very  substantial 
trade  barriers  and  that  in  this  matter  Euro- 
pean nations  are  vulnerable.  Our  new 
knowledge  of  European  government  buying 
practices  should  strengthen  U.S.  efforts  to 
liberalize  them.  We  should  take  a  fresh 
position  on  the  question  of  antidumping. 
In  short,  the  United  States  should  take  more 
vigorous  initiatives  to  remove  foreign  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  which  are  so  much  more 
extensive  and  greater  than  ours,  instead  of 
being  defensively  pressed  to  remove  those 
barriers  we  ourselves  maintain. 

THE    "sector    approach"    TO    NEGOTIATIONS 

Recently  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham  White.  Direc- 
tor General  of  GATT.  suggested  an  approach 
to  negotiations  in  five  of  the  most  sensitive 
Industrial  sectors:  steel,  aluminum,  textiles, 
paper,  and  chemicals.  The  EEC  exceptions 
list  contains  many  items  in  these  five  cate- 
gories. Many  of  them  frequently  In  the 
past  have  been  protected  by  all  trading  coun- 
tries from  tariff-cutting  negotiations.  Mr. 
Wyndham  White's  proposal  is  to  begin  multi- 
lateral discussion  in  these  areas  as  a  tactical 
approach  to  Ironing  out  the  differences 
among  countries  in  a  multilateral,  rather 
than  bilateral  basis. 

Some  reportorial  comment  has.  however, 
presented  these  sector  discussions.  Into 
which  the  United  States  is  now  preparing 
to  enter,  as  a  prelude  to  multilateral  nego- 
tiations to  arrange  markets.  And  certain 
industry  groups  have  expressed  fears  that 
this  negotiating  approach  could  result  In 
harmful  market  arrangements.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  In  proposing  the  sector  approach 
Mr.  Wyndham  White  had  no  such  intention. 
Nonetheless  there  Is  ground  for  such  suspi- 
cion, not  the  least  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment on  expanding  world  trade  of  October 
29.  1964.  "we  are  •  •  *  seeking  to  work  out 
arrangements  among  the  woolen  textile-pro- 
ducing nations  •  •  •",  in  context  with  the 
international  textile  arrangement  which  was 
worked  out  Just  2  years  ago. 

We  must  realistically  assess  the  domestic 
and  international  pressures  that  could  result 
in  a  multilateral  agreement  to  arrange 
markets,  not  only  In  textiles. 

The  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment regulates  foreign  cotton  textiles  accesa 
to  U.S.  markets.  It  has  caused  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  shift  production  into  fabrics  made 
of  wool  or  other  natural  fibers  or  manmade 
fibers,  and  blends  of  these  fibers,  which  are 
competitive  with  U.S.  products.  The  result- 
ing increased  foreign  competition  has  caused 
U.S.  wool  textile  producers  to  ask  for  an  in- 
ternational market  arrangement  which 
would  limit  imports  of  foreign  wool  products. 

U.S.  manmade  fiber  producers  argue 
that  an  International  market  arrange- 
ment for  wool  products  would  result  In  a 
similar  diversion  of  foreign  production  into 
manmade  fiber  products,  and  greater  foreign 
competition  for  the  U.S.  manmade  blended 
fabrics  market.  They  cite  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  divert  its  cotton 
textile  production  to  make  fabrics  of  other 
fibers. 
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In  addition  there  is  evidence  that  the  long- 
term  cotton  textile  arrangement  has  not 
functioned  satisfactorily.  Its  purpose  was  to 
promote  an  orderly  expansion  of  trade 
through  restraining  the  Impact  of  new  cotton 
textile  production  on  new  markets.  In  effect 
this  Intended  expansion  has  not  taken  place. 
In  addition,  the  cotton  arrangement  Is  itself 
very  difficult,  and  I  might  say  costly,  to  ad- 
minister. 

THE    DANGER    OF    AN    INTERNATIONAL    ALL-FIBER 
TEXTILE  ARRANGEMENT 

We  And  that  the  entire  U.S.  textile  Indus- 
try— both  natural  and  manmade — has  unit- 
ed to  pressure  the  U.S.  Government  to  enter 
an  all-Inclusive  textile  arrangement. 

How  Ironic  It  would  be  were  the  sector  ap- 
proach— designed  to  facilitate  barrier  reduc- 
tions— to  result  in  market  arrangements, 
especially  in  the  context  of  the  Kennedy 
round. 

I  suggest  that.  In  the  preparation  for  the 
coming  review  of  the  long-term  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  next  fall,  U.S.  policymakers 
carefully  review  the  actual  effects  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  reassess  Its  desirability. 

I  suggest  this  for  the  several  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  and  also  because  of  the  Im- 
pact on  less  developed  countries  of  adjust- 
ments m  the  International  market  for  cot- 
ton textiles.  Cotton  textile  manufacture  is 
a  classic  means  of  entry  Into  the  industrial- 
ization process.  Large-scale  manufacture  of 
textiles  was  a  foundation  stone  of  both 
English  and  American  Industrial  growth.  By 
preventing  less  developed  countries'  textile 
products  from  competing  freely  In  developed 
nations'  markets  we  are  cutting  off  a  valuable 
source  of  hard  currency  they  need  to  finance 
economic  development. 

I  hope  I  can  make  clear  that  my  Interest 
In  avoiding  a  multltextile  market  arrange- 
ment Is  not  simply  to  achieve  quicker  prog- 
ress toward  expanded  trade.  To  those  who 
represent  textile  producing  regions  In  par- 
ticular and  to  all  who  would  erect  barriers 
to  fair  international  trade.  I  want  to  make 
clear  my  concern — thoroughly  substantiated 
by  economic  theory — that  market  arrange- 
ments of  any  kind  which  result  In  more  than 
fair  compensation  for  true  economic  dif- 
ferentials not  the  proper  subject  of  competi- 
tion, and  so  result  In  the  protection  of  a 
U.S.  product  from  competition,  ultimately 
result  In  the  least  beneficial  allocation  of 
U.S.  resources.  The  protection  of  an  Industry 
from  fair  competition  represents  a  kind  of 
tax  on  all  efficient  producers  and  on  con- 
sximers.  Protection  from  fair  competition  al- 
lows Inefficient  producers  to  use  scarce  re- 
sources, thereby  raising  costs  of  these  same 
resources  to  efficient  producers. 

INADEQUATE     ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE? 

In  Instances  when  Industry  reorientation 
as  a  result  of  foreign  competition  Is  required, 
adequate  adjustment  assistance  measures 
should  be  fully  used. 

Have  the  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  been  adequate? 
Recently  we  have  read  and  heard  public 
statements  that  these  provisions  have 
"failed."  This  comment  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  consideration  of  new  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  incorporated  In  the  bill  to 
Implement  the  Canada-United  States  Auto- 
motive Products  Agreement,  H.R.  6960. 

Critics  have  based  their  opinion  on  the 
Tariff  Conunlssion's  rejection  of  all  19  cases 
of  adjustment  assistance  claims  brought  to 
It. 

In  my  view  the  claims  brought  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  have  been  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirement  that  the  claimed  Injury  be 
In  major  part  caused  by  Imports  of  com- 
petitive products.  The  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
were  Intended  to  be  the  safety  valve  on  an 
engine — the  50- percent  tariff  reduction  au- 
thorized by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act — which 


has  not  yet  built  up  a  head  of  steam.  To 
claim  now  that  these  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  are  Inadequate  or  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  somehow  failed  In  applying 
them.  Is  premature  and  unfounded. 

THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  THE  U.N.  CONFERENCE 
ON    TRADE    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
m  the  current  GATT  negotiations  is  the  new 
GATT  Chapter  on  Trade  and  Development. 
Adopted  on  February  8,  1965,  the  new  chapter 
Is  a  significant  development  in  the  commer- 
cial policy  field.  It  gives  a  contractual  and 
legal  basis  for  new.  Important  commitments 
to  less  developed  countries  to  help  them  meet 
their  economic  development  requirements 
through  trade. 

The  new  GATT  approach  to  developing 
countries  has  resulted  In  a  GATT  timetable 
for  the  tabling  of  less  developed  countries 
offers,  and  for  negotiations  with  develop)ed 
countries.  Thus  I  hope  that  developing 
countries  will  receive  effective  consideration 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  trade  and 
compete  In  the  world  economy. 

According  to  the  schedule  for  less  devel- 
oped countries  participation  adopted  by 
GAIT,  less  developed  countries  were  to  notify 
GATT  of  their  intention  to  table  offers  on 
August  1.  1965.  By  April  15,  Ceylon,  India, 
China,  and  Jamaica  so  notified  GATT.  Four 
other  less  developed  countries.  Nicaragua, 
Rhodesia.  Peru,  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, notified  GATT  that  they  would  table 
offers  on  October  16  because  of  "predominant 
Interest  In  exports  of  agricultural  products." 
The  October  16  date  will  give  these  countries 
time  to  examine  and  prepare  offers  on  the 
basis  of  the  developed  country  lists  to  be 
submitted  on  September  16.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Indonesia,  Malta.  Pakistan.  Togo,  and 
Uruguay  were  uncertain  about  which  date 
they  would  choose.  Israel  and  Portugal  have 
indicated  that  they  would  also  like  to  be 
extended  less  developed  countries  treatment, 
but  these  cases  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

A  resume  of  the  schedule  for  less  developed 
countries  participation  follows: 

May  1:  (a)  Linear  negotiating  countries 
plvis  Canada  will  submit  Information,  with 
supporting  reasons,  on  their  exceptions  of 
less  developed  countries  export  Interest. 
These  will  be  distributed  by  the  GATT  Sec- 
retariat to  less  developed  countries  which 
have  notified  their  Intention  to  participate. 

(b)  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  Chair- 
man (Mr.  Wyndham  White)  gives  summary 
of  linear  exceptions  lists  to  less  developed 
covmtrles  Intending  to  participate. 

(c)  Participating  countries  suggest  to  less 
developed  countries  offers  that  less  developed 
countries  might  submit,  distributed  to  less 
developed  countries  by  GATT  Secretariat. 

June  15-July  1:  Examination  by  less  de- 
veloped countries  who  notified  on  April  15 
of  lists  of  Items  excepted  by  linear  covm- 
trles. 

August  1:  Participating  less  developed 
countries  (except  those  tabling  offers  on 
October  16),  and  Including  Israel  and  Yugo- 
slavia, will  table  offers. 

September  16:  Developed  countries  tabling 
offers  on  agricultural  products  other  than 
grains. 

October  16:  Less  developed  countries  which 
notified  of  their  predominant  interest  In 
agriculture  table  offers. 

Less  developed  countries  which  did  not 
adhere  to  the  above  timetable  would  not  be 
prevented  from  tabling  offers  after  October 
16.  Those  less  developed  countries  having 
tabled  a  statement  of  their  proposed  contri- 
butions win  then  take  part  In  trade  nego- 
tiations and  will  receive  the  complete  excep- 
tions lists  of  the  linear  countries. 

The  relationship  of  this  new  GATT  pro- 
gram for  less  developed  countries  to  the  U.N. 
Conference     on     Trade     and     Development 


(UNCTAD)  Is  tremendously  important.  If 
less  developed  countries  can  be  brought  into 
the  world  trading  system  under  GATT  rules, 
special,  preferential,  and  perhaps  trade- 
restrictive  arrangements  urged  by  UNCTAD 
can  be  avoided  and  replaced  by  constructive 
devices  whose  effect  will  ultimately  be  to  pro- 
mote world  trade. 

The  effort  to  convince  less-developed 
countries  to  participate  in  the  Kennedy 
round  must  continue.  They  must  be 
helped  to  realize  that  real  solutions  to  their 
trade  problems  do  not  lie  In  the  essentially 
political  forum  provided  by  UNCTAD.  "l 
would  like  to  commend  the  very  valuable 
work  of  the  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
llametnary  Conference  In  attempting  to  con- 
vince Mexico  of  the  advantages  of  GATT 
participation.  Were  Mexico  to  Join  GATT. 
I  am  certain  that  many  South  and  Central 
American  nations  would  follow. 

But  I  emphasize  that,  as  In  the  agricul- 
tural. Industrial  and  non-tariff  barrier  nego- 
tiations, the  rules  under  which  less-de- 
veloped countries  will  participate  In  the 
round  have  yet  to  be  elaborated.  As  In  so 
many  areas  of  the  present  negotiations  we 
are  exploring  new  depths,  yet  unfathomed. 
In  our  exploration  we  should  keep  In  mind 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  prevent  the 
division  of  the  world  into  economic  spheres 
of  Influence.  We  should  allow  freest  pos- 
sible access  to  world  markets  for  less  de- 
veloped countries  products  of  all  kinds, 
perhaps  through  preferences  by  developed 
countries  as  a  whole  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries as  a  whole.  Trade  In  preference  to 
aid  should  be  basic  U.S.  policy. 

EAST-WEST  TRADE  AND  GATT 

The  Kennedy  round  involves  another 
serious  Issue — the  Inclusion  of  Communist 
countries.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Yugoslavia  have  indicated  their  interest  in 
entering  the  present  tariff  negotiations. 
Poland,  a  member  of  GATT.  tabled  its  offer 
on  April  11.  The  desire  to  participate  In  the 
Kennedy  round  demonstrates  the  tendency 
of  some  Communist  nations  to  enter  Inter- 
national undertakings  which  require  no 
Ideological  realinement  or  commitment,  but 
Instead  considerations  of  national  interest 
and  advantage. 

It  will  be  Interesting  if  the  Kennedy  round 
further  Involves  Communist  nations — Intent 
on  opening  their  horizons  because  coopera- 
tion with  free  world  nations  is  to  their  best 
advantage — In  predominantly  free  world 
economic  groupings. 

Special  negotiating  rules  will  have  to  be 
developed  for  each  of  these  three  countries 
to  participate.  Yugoslavia's  economy  is 
semlcompetltlve;  Poland's  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia's are  dominated  by  state  enterprises. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  concept  of  a  tariff 
cut  is  questionable.  These  factors  will  re- 
quire special  procedures  In  the  GATT  con- 
text. 

In  addition,  these  three  countries  eacli 
have  different  and  In  some  cases  special  re- 
lationships with  GATT.  Czechoslovakia  is 
a  full  contracting  party,  Poland  participates 
under  special  arrangement,  and  Yugoslavia 
has  acceded  provisionally  to  GATT. 

Czechoslovakia  presents  a  special  problem 
for  the  United  States.  Because  section  231 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  prevents  the 
United  States  from  extending  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  Communist  countries 
other  than  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
United  States  must  Ignore  Czechoslovakia, 
which  otherwise  fully  participates  in  the 
round. 

NO  QUICK  END  IN  SIGHT 

I  have  attempted  to  present  in  some  de- 
tail some  of  the  elements  that  have  made 
the  "Kennedy  round"  at  once  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  and  yet  most  promising  In- 
ternational negotiations  the  United  States 
has  entered. 


I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  after  a  long 
and  very  dim  period  the  negotiations  as  a 
whole  can  now  move  slowly  ahead — In  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products,  and  In  non- 
tariff  barriers — to  resolve  Issues  such  as  the 
"montant  de  soutien"  and  disparities.  And 
as  these  discussions  proceed  the  participants 
will  be  able  to  work  out  terms  of  partici- 
pation for  the  less-developed  countries,  and 
for  those  other  nations,  like  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  whose  specially  structtu-ed 
economies  entitle  them  to  unique  terms  of 
participation  In  the  negotiations. 

The  variables  of  this  tremendously  com- 
plex negotiation  will  take  many,  many 
months  of  discussion  to  blend  together  and 
resolve.  It  Is  not  too  soon  to  think  of  re- 
newing the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

THE   TERMINAL    DATE JUNE    30,    1967 

The  authority  given  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate tariff  reductions  by  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  will  terminate  on  June  30, 

1967.  ^     , 

Clearly  much  progress  must  be  made  in 
the  next  2  years  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Given  the 
slow  progress  to  date,  ways  to  speed  the  nego- 
tiations must  be  forthcoming  or  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  will  have  to  be  renewed. 

Any  early  efforts  to  extend  the  TEA'S  au- 
thority might  Simply  relax  pressxu-e  on  the 
EEC  to  make  the  Internal  adjustments  nec- 
essary to  allow  It  to  bargain  down  barriers 
to  foreign  trade. 

I  think  it  essential  to  use  every  available 
means  of  achieving  a  successful  conclusion 
before  the  deadline,  and  I  am  assTored  from 
my  personal  observation  that  able  U.S.  nego- 
tiators both  in  Geneva  and  Washington  will 
do  so. 

WHAT   FUTURE  TRADE    POLICT? 

Mv  concern  with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Kennedy  round  and  with  the  many  complex 
issues  yet  to  be  resolved,  leads  me  to  con- 
sider new  approaches  to  trade  expansion. 
In  doing  so  I  would  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me  this  question:  What  are  U.S.  world 
trade  goals? 

The  U.S.  objective  since  the  start  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  in  the  1930'8  has 
been  to  achieve  "fairer"  trade.  Seldom  have 
I  heard  an  official  spokesman  proclaim  the 
goal  of  fair  trade.  But  fair  trade  is  a  goal 
now  dictated  by  the  logic  of  our  past  and 
present  trade  expansion  efforts.  Even  If  the 
Kennedy  round  completely  fulfills  Its  high- 
est objectives  we  must  ask.  "what  next?" 
I  believe  we  must  make  the  complete  removal 
of  all  tariff  and  other-than-tarlff  barriers 
to  international  trade  unjustified  by  proper 
economic  differentials  our  primary  national 
trade  objective. 

As  the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world,  we 
must  lead  the  way  toward  creating  a  world 
economy  which  vnu  fully  Include  less- 
developed  countries  and  slow  the  centripetal 
forces  set  in  motion  by  regional  trading  ar- 
rangements. 

If  in  the  Kennedy  round  the  EEC  shows 
that  It  Is  unable  to  make  substantial  tariff 
cuts  on  both  agricultural  and  Industrial 
products  we  must  seek  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional ways  of  bringing  fairer  and  expanded 
trade. 

THE    NEED     FOR    CONGRESSIONAL     STUDY 

These  broad  questions  of  international 
trade  policy  must  be  examined  thoroughly 
with  full  participation  by  Congress.  Too 
often  a  proposal  to  drastically  change  public 
policy  has  been  developed  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  this  body.  Then,  In  a  tremen- 
dous push,  measures  have  been  Introduced 
and  passed,  sometimes  in  badly  mangled 
form.  Congress  must  make  Itself  a  part  of 
the  creative  proposals  and  new  thinking  at 
every  stage  In  order  that  Intelligent  con- 
gressional examination  be  assured  during  the 
legislative  process. 


Thus  I  have  advocated  an  annual  con- 
gressional review  of  U.S.  trade  policies.  The 
Joint  Economic  Conunittee  now  examines 
the  annual  report  of  the  President  and  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  Issues  its 
own  statements  on  this  report,  and  its  views 
on  the  state  of  the  economy  and  economic 
policy.  This  yearly  "confrontation"  proce- 
dure, while  not  perfect,  has  resulted  in  im- 
measurably greater  public  and  congressional 
knowledge  and  debate  about  U.S.  economic 
policies. 

AN     ANNUAL    REVIEW    OF     TRADE    POLICY 

I  propose  the  same  procedure  be  applied 
to  U.S.  trade  programs  and  policies.  Section 
402  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  trade.  This  report  could  appro- 
priately be  examined  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House.  Alternatively,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  would  be  entirely 
competent  to  examine  it.  I  will  urge  that 
this  proposal  be  seriously  considered. 

A    COMMITMENT    TO    AN    OPEN    WORLD 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  the  great  labors  expended  on  the 
current  trade  negotiations.  In  spite  of  their 
lack  of  obvious  result,  have  served  an  essen- 
tial purpose.  The  U.S.  trade  expansion  effort 
in  the  last  3  years  has  been  a  major  in- 
strument to  prod,  cajole,  lu-ge  the  members 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  to  re- 
solve many  of  their  internal  differences,  and 
most  Important,  to  look  outward  to  the 
world.  I  have  often  considered.  In  examin- 
ing pessimistic  reports  of  our  progress  at 
Geneva,  that  In  this  respect  the  Kennedy 
round  Is  fulfilling  Its  most  essential  mis- 
sion. 

But  I  nonetheless  recognize  the  effect  on 
relations  between  states  of  a  trading  world 
encumbered  by  barriers  and  restrictions. 
These  conditions  have  been  the  stuff  out  of 
which  wars  have  sprung.  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  smooth  world  trade  relations, 
just  as  we  are  attempting  to  smooth  world 
financial  relations.  Thus  we  must  continue 
our  march  toward  a  fairer  trading  world. 

In  trade  and  payments,  international  eco- 
nomic and  political  cooperation  efforts  of  ev- 
ery sort  we  have  shouldered  responsibilities 
of  huge  size.  In  no  sense  are  we  Incapa- 
ble of  bearing  these  burdens,  for  they  are, 
when  wisely  governed,  within  our  power  to 
sustain. 

We  find  ourselves  now  at  a  crossroad  In 
International  commercial  policy  which  may 
well  mark  the  end  of  the  post-war  phase  of 
the  world  trade  efforts  begun  In  the  1930's. 
By  bold  Innovation  and  by  perserverence — 
always  aware  that  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires International  cooperation — we  can 
realize  new  achievements  In  world  economic 
cooperation  and  development. 


COORDINATION  OP  HIGHWAY  PLAN- 
NING WITH  RECREATIONAL  AND 
WILDLIFE  VALUES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  I  have  been  urging  coordination  of 
highway  planning  with  recreational  and 
wildlife  values.  This  session,  I  again  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  is  being  considered 
with  President  Johnson's  highway  beau- 
tification  program.  This  bill  would  in- 
sure that  Federal  aid  highway  systems 
serve  a  wider  range  of  values  in  American 
life.  I  call  it  an  S.O.S.— Save  Our 
Streams — bill. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my  first 
S.O.S.  bill  in  the  87th  Congress,  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Rex  Whitton  is- 
sued an  instructional  memorandum  de- 
signed to  protect  our  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  resources  adjacent  to  Fed- 


eral aid  highway  construction.  Shortly 
after  this  memorandum  was  issued,  con- 
servationists suggested  that  it  shoiild  be 
broadened  to  include  parks  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  and  historical  re- 
sources. On  May  25,  1964,  Mr.  Whitton 
followed  this  suggestion  with  another 
memorandum  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  I  commended  this  action  as  be- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  and  historic  resources. 
I  have  always  congratulated  Mr.  Whit- 
ton for  his  cooperation. 

However,  when  the  Sierra  Club  re- 
cently wrote  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator seeking  clarification  of  the 
administrative  procedure  governing  co- 
ordination, it  received  bland  assurances 
instead  of  an  answer. 

Sound  elaboration  of  procedures  for 
coordination  would  assure  the  public  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reaUy  is  seri- 
ous about  coordination.  Vague  assur- 
ances that  "the  right  thing  will  be  done" 
do  not  add  to  public  confidence  about  the 
Bureau's  seriousness.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  commend  Mr.  Whitton  for  his 
most  recent  comments  in  this  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
correspondence  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  or  Public  Roads, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  27,  1965. 
Edgar  Wayburn,  M.D., 
Vice  President,  Sierra  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Dr.  Watburn:  Thank  3rou  for  yo\ir 
letter  and  suggestions  regarding  U.S.  101  in 
northern  California.  Secretary  Connor  has 
asked  me  also  to  thank  you  for  sending  him 
a  copy  of  that  letter. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  regulations  from 
which  you  cited  selected  sections  state  that 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  is  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  the  State 
highway  departments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. You  win  note  that  each  State 
highway  department  must  be  authorized  by 
law  to  make  final  decisions  for  the  State  In 
all  matters  necessary  to  comply  with  Federal 
laws  and  regulations.  The  highway  depart- 
ments are  responsible  for  selecting,  program- 
ing, planning,  designing,  and  constructing 
routes  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 
We  In  turn  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  review  and  approval  or  disapproval 
of  each  of  these  actions. 

When  and  If  a  proposal  Is  received  from 
the  State  we  will  make  a  thorough  review  of 
all  pertinent  information.  Each  factor — 
those  of  special  Interest  to  you,  those  of 
special  Interest  to  others  and  those  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  people — will  be  compared 
and  weighed  In  reaching  a  decision  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  proposal. 

You  ask  win  the  Department  of  Commerce 
delay  granting  matching  funds  for  this  con- 
struction until  the  Department  completes 
Its  studies  on  scenic  roads  and  determines 
the  applicability  of  the  program  to  this  area. 
Our  action  on  the  proposal  from  the  State 
will  be  on  Its  merits  and  the  policies  and 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time.  If  we  are 
to  properly  discharge  otir  responsibility  we 
must  maintain  an  open  mind  on  this  Issue. 
You  also  ask  will  the  State  park  authority 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  make  a  sur- 
rebuttal  should  it  disagree  with  the  final 
decision  of  the  State.  We  will  consider  any 
pertinent  Information  submitted  from  any 
source.  Information  submitted  by  the  park 
authority  as  a  surrebuttal  will  be  given  the 
same  thorough  review  as  all  other. 
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We  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  In 
this  highway   and   urge   you   to  make   your 
views  known  to  State  authorities  to  assiure 
their  proper  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  M.  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Service. 
Washington.  DC,  May  17,  1965. 
Edgar  Wayburn.  M  D.. 
Vice  President.  Sierra  Club. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

De.\k  Dr.  Wayburn:  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture asked  us  to  write  you  concerning 
your  letter  of  April  30.  1965.  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator. 

Insofar  as  rights-of-way  over  lands  of  the 
United  States  entrusted  to  this  Agency  are 
concerned,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
preservation  of  natural  and  scenic  values  are 
of  paramount  concern. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P.  Clitf, 

Chief. 
By    M.  M.  Nelson. 

Sierra  Club. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  30,  1965. 
Mr.  Rex  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  WnrrroN:  The  Sierra  Club  re- 
gards the  circular  memorandum  which  your 
office  issued  on  May  25.  1964.  concerning  the 
protection  to  be  afforded  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources  under  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  as  an  important  step  forward  in 
fashioning  the  more  beautiful  America 
called  for  by  the  President  in  his  message 
on  natural  beauty. 

In  the  light  of  the  policy  esUbllshed  by 
that  circular,  we  would  like  to  ask  for  clari- 
fication of  the  procedures  which  your  bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  follow 
in  the  event  that  the  California  Division  of 
Highways  and  the  California  State  Park 
Commission  cannot  agree  on  highway  rout- 
ing affecting  redwood  State  parks.  We  un- 
derstand that  you  have  indicated  that  your 
bureau  does  not  anticipate  receiving  any 
proposals  for  the  use  of  Federal-aid  funds 
from  the  California  Division  of  Highways  for 
highway  construction  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  California  redwood  State 
parks.  However,  we  on  the  scene  here  are 
less  optimistic  that  the  two  State  agencies 
involved  will  be  able  to  reach  agreement  in 
the  case  of  routing  the  reconstruction  of 
Highway  101  to  freeway  standards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  If  the  high- 
way and  the  recreation  agency  concerned  are 
not  in  concurrence,  then  sections  1.8  and 
1.10  of  title  23  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations require  you  to  decide  the  issue.  We 
would  appreciate  It  greatly  It  you  could 
verify  this  understanding.  In  the  event 
that  you  must  resolve  this  Issue,  are  we  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  section  1.6(c)  of 
title  23  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
allows  you  to  consider  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  in  deliberating  on  revisions 
In  the  routing  of  a  previously  approved 
Federal-aid  highway  system?  Of  course,  our 
magnificent  redwood  State  parks  and  asso- 
ciated beachlands  are  a  natural  resource 
which  citizens  of  this  State,  and  indeed  the 
Nation,  have  spent  many  years  and  millions 
of  dollars  conserving.  Inasmuch  as  their 
virgin  stands  are  not  replaceable,  the  con- 
servation of  their  integrity  is  conservation 
of  the  highest  order. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  choosing  the  proper  route  for  re- 
location of  the  Federal-aid  highway  at  Prai- 
rie Creek.     The  section  of  Highway  101  ly- 


ing in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties 
quite  possibly  could  be  included  In  the  na- 
tional program  of  scenic  roads  and  park- 
ways which  the  Presidents  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council  has  recommended.  We  note 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
charged  with  the  reEponsibility  of  conduct- 
ing a  siudy  to  Implement  this  national  pro- 
gram suggested  by  the  Council.  As  stated 
in  circular  No.  4  of  the  Recreation  Advisory 
'^ounrll,  such  a  study  shoxild  Include  estab- 
lishing the  relation:htp  of  a  program  of 
scenic  roads  to  such  other  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  as  hiking  trails  and  wilder- 
ness area  use.  In  the  light  of  this  respon- 
sibility vested  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, it  would  appear  that  the  criteria  for 
scenic  highways  must  be  formulated  and 
suitability  of  designing  the  redwood  re- 
gion segment  of  highway  101  as  a  scenic 
highway  must  be  determined  before  con- 
struction could  go  ahead  in  the  disputed 
area  around  Prairie  Creek.  Will  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  delay  gr.^nting  mat-h- 
ing  funds  for  this  construction  until  the 
Department  completes  Its  studies  on  scen'c 
roads  and  determines  the  applicability  of 
the  program  to  this  area? 

It  has  been  stated  (perhaps  facetiously) 
by  the  chairman  of  the  California  Highway 
Commission  that  •"scenic  highways  must  go 
through  the  scenerv  "  In  connection  with 
oxir  siigestion  that  the  redwood  h'ghway 
might  qualify  as  a  scenic  highway,  we  would 
like  to  observe  that  such  a  highway  mu^t  be 
constriicted  so  that  it  will  not  de:  t-ov  the 
very  values  it  is  designed  to  display.  In 
the  case  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park,  the  existing  two-lane  redwood  high- 
way through  the  park  can  continue  as  the 
low-speed,  low- volume  scenic  roadway,  with 
a  high-speed,  high-volume  freeway  location 
existing  on  the  ridge  to  the  east  of  the 
park,  where  excellent  views  are  possible  with- 
out damage  to  the  existing  park.  A  pro- 
pored  route  along  or  near  the  beach  would 
be  especially  harmful  to  the  ecological  In- 
tegrity of  the  park. 

Referring  again  to  your  circular  memo- 
randum dated  May  25.  1964.  the  statement 
is  made  that  if  the  officials  of  the  appro- 
priate State  authority  responsible  for  the 
recreational  resource  do  not  agree  with  the 
highway  department,  the  highway  depart- 
ment must  provide  documentation  of  this 
nonconcurrence  and  then  must  state  rea- 
sons why  the  final  highway  department  rec- 
ommendation Is  thought  to  provide  the 
best  soUitlon.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  procedural  fairness,  it  would  seem  that 
the  State  park  authorities  should  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  a  surrebuttal  to 
Indicate  their  reasons  for  disagreeing  with 
the  final  decision  of  the  highway  depart- 
ment (in  cases  where  they  do).  Such  a 
procedure  would  give  both  agencies  an  equal 
number  of  chances  to  state  their  p>osltion 
and  counter  the  claims  of  the  other.  Will 
such  an  opportunity  be  provided? 

We  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  They  Involve  basic 
matters  of  broad  concern  to  many  citizens 
of  California  and  the  Nation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edgar  Wayburn,  M.D.. 

Vice  President. 


FIAT  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  professor  emeritus  of 
public  finance  at  Princeton  University,  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  econo- 
mists of  our  Nation. 

Anticipating  that  because  of  war  ex- 
penditures, we  may  have  a  deficit  of  $8 
or  $10  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
with  inflationary  overtones.  Dr.  Lutz  has 
published  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  a  thoughtful  discussion 
of  our  currency  problem.  His  conclu- 
sion is  that  we  will  eventually  abandon 
all  metal  backing  for  our  currency,  in- 
cluding the  present  25-percent  gold 
backing  and  have  what  he  calls  a  fiat 
currency.  If  we  have  a  flat  currency. 
Dr.  Lutz  claims  that  a  disciplined  fiscal 
policy  is  urgent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  what  Dr.  Lutz  said 
on  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  now  have  a 
flat  currency.  The  one  domestic  function 
of  gold,  since  nationalization,  has  been  to 
serve  as  a  brake  on  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  credit,  and  this  is  on  the 
way  out.  Notes  are  no  longer  subject  to  t.i  s 
restraint,  and  as  the  margin  of  Treasury 
free  gold  declines  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  25-percent  reserve  against 
Reserve  bank  deposit  liabilities  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  or  eliminated.  In  the  official 
attitude,  this  reserve  provision  has  no  more 
reil  usefulness  than  the  statutory  limit  cu 
the  public  debt. 

A  CHANGE   or  INSCRIPTION 

Tae  advance  tow.ird  pure  fiat  is  apparent 
in  the  changed  inscription  on  the  new  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  All  paper  money  is  full 
legal  tender,  but  the  earlier  notes  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  pay  to  the  bearer  on 
demand  blank  dollars.  The  fine  print  added 
that  the  note  was  redeemable  in  lawful 
money  at  the  Treasury  or  any  Reserve  bank. 
These  pledges  have  no  meaning  when  there 
is  nothing  but  paper  money  and  the  new 
notes  merely  say  "One  dollar.  In  God  we 
trust." 

A  fiat  currency  would  serve  the  domestic 
money  needs  satisfactorily  provided  general 
confidence  could  be  maintained  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  its  value  in  exchange.  The  foe  of  sta- 
bility is  overissue.  As  things  are  going  we 
shall  eventually  abandon  entirely  the  objec- 
tive restraint  on  overissue,  and  on  credit  ex- 
cesses, that  was  provided  by  the  gold  reserve 
requirement.  We  would  still  have,  for  a  time. 
the  prudence  and  good  Judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  protect  us  against  inflationary  expansion, 
but  this  Board  cannot  be  indeflnitely  in- 
sulated against  political  influences.  The 
pressure  to  bring  the  System  under  direct 
Executive  control  is  growing  and  the  animus 
behind  this  drive  is  resentment  against  any 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  direction  of 
curbing  expansion  of  the  money  supply  or 
increasing  its  cost. 

The  outlook  is  not  cheerful.  We  cannot 
return  to  a  free  gold  coinage  because  we  are 
not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  its  successful 
operation.  We  dare  not  let  the  dollar  become 
an  inconvertible  currency  for  lack  of  gold  to 
support  it.  The  hard,  central  fact  is  that  the 
gold  loss  must  be  stopped.  Instead  of  penny- 
pinching,  mercantilist  schemes  which  accom- 
plish little  beyond  irritating  everybody,  there 
must  be  drastic  surgery  on  national  policies 
in  various  areas.  Above  all,  the  Government 
itself  must  set  an  example  of  restraint  by 
submitting  to  the  discipline  of  sound  flscal 
management.  When  a  country's  money  is 
not  respected  and  protected  at  home,  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  cherished  and  desired  abroad. 


THE  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  NCAA 
AND  THE  AAU  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 
THE  SHOWING  BY  OUR  ATHLETES 
Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  President,  the 

U.S.  men's  track  and  field  team  suffered 


a  most  unfortunate  defeat  in  Kiev  last 
week  in  their  competition  against  the 
Soviet  Union  athletes. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  blame  for 
this  defeat.  The  accounts  which  I  have 
read  indicate  that  illness  and  injury  to 
our  athletes,  fatigue  due  to  a  lack  of  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  our  Soviet  hosts, 
and  other  factors  all  played  a  part.  So, 
of  course,  did  the  superlative  and  unex- 
pected performances  of  certain  Soviet 
athletes. 

I  feel  that  the  Baltimore  Sun  was  cor- 
rect in  saying  editorially  that: 

The  defeat  was  not  quite  the  disaster 
some  sports  commentators  have  presented  it 
as.  It  was  In  fact  a  close  and  Interesting 
meet. 

Certainly  the  athletes  who  participated 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  noting 
that  the  dispute  between  the  NCAA  and 
the  AAU,  which  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  investigate  beginning  August  16. 
was  also  a  factor  in  the  defeat  of  the 
American  team. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  pointing  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  American  men's 
team  lost  by  only  6  points — 118  to  112. 
And  as  the  superb  sports  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post,  Shirley  Povlch,  has 
commented : 

Other  potential  point-getters  for  the 
United  States  failed  to  join  the  team  because 
of  the  feuding  between  the  college  athletic 
directors  and  the  AAU,  fearing  loss  of  their 
scliolarships. 

Many  of  the  athletes  themselves  seem 
to  agree.  An  Associated  Press  story  to- 
day quotes  several  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican team  as  saying  that  the  dispute  was 
at  least  partially  to  blame  for  the  loss. 

Randy  Matson,  world  record  holder  in 
the  shot  put,  said : 

I'd  like  It  so  that  athletes  could  compete 
where  and  when  they  wanted  to  without 
worrying  about  a  lot  of  restrictions  and  sanc- 
tions. 

He  agreed  with  half-miler  George 
Germann,  who  won  his  event,  but  de- 
clared : 

I  definitely  think  our  disappointing  show- 
ing in  Russia  was  partly  due  to  this  fight. 
We  couldn't  give  100  percent. 

If  the  American  team  lost  because  of 
lack  of  sleep,  that  may  be  excusable.  If 
our  athletes  lost  because  of  injuries  and 
illness,  that  too  is  excusable.  If  the  So- 
viets won  because  of  superb  perform- 
ances on  the  part  of  their  athletes,  this 
country  can  have  no  complaint.  But  if 
the  United  States  could  have  won  this 
meet,  were  it  not  for  the  continued  feud- 
ing between  the  two  amateur  athletic  or- 
ganizations, then  I  find  this  situation 
absolutely  inexcusable. 

A  reasoned  review  of  recent  events 
shows  that  the  loss  at  Kiev  was  not  a 
great  disaster,  an  that  many  factors  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  American  team 
contributed  to  the  defeat.  But  it  also 
shows  that  the  U.S.  squad  might  well 
have  been  victorious,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  AAU-NCAA  feud.  This  is  another 
earning  signal  that  this  dispute  must  be 
resolved,  and  very  soon.  I  hope  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  will  be 
able  to  make  a  constructive  contribution 
toward  this  goal. 


VIOLATION   OF   TRAFFIC   LAWS   BY 
FOREIGN  DIPLOMATS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  concluded  that  the  legal 
consequences  of  diplomatic  immunity  do 
not  extend  to  traffic  offenses.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  has  worked  out  a 
systematic  plan  for  dealing  with  those 
foreign  diplomats  assigned  to  the  United 
States  who  violate  local  traffic  regula- 
tions, whether  on  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike or  the  streets  of  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, or  any  other  locality. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Department's 
plan  is  its  first  comprehensive  attempt 
to  devise  a  procedure  for  dealing  with 
this  problem  that  will  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned— the  diplomatic  corps,  the  motor- 
ing public,  and  the  police  authorities  of 
our  cities  and  States. 

I  welcome  the  Department's  response 
to  my  protest  against  the  "you  cannot 
arrest  me"  attitude  of  some  foreign  dip- 
lomats in  this  country,  and  I  believe  that 
the  procedure  it  plans  to  institute  in  the 
near  future  holds  real  promise  of  bring- 
ing significant  improvement  to  the  situ- 
ation against  which  I  have  raised  my 
voice. 

The  substance  of  the  Department's 
plan  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  me  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Douglas  MacArthur 
n,  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  State  has  concluded 
that  a  traffic  ticket  or  siunmons  does  not 
constitute  legal  process  within  the  meaning 
of  sections  252  and  253  of  title  22  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Thus,  the  Issuance  of 
such  tickets  or  summonses  would  not  violate 
the  Immunity  provisions  set  forth  in  those 
two  statutory  sections. 

We  would,  therefore,  take  the  view  that 
authorities  in  all  jurisdictions  In  the  United 
States  would  be  free  to  Issue  regular  traffic 
tickets  or  summonses  to  any  driver  with 
diplomatic  or  consular  status  who  fails  to 
observe  traffic  laws  and  regulations. 

We  would  request  the  police  authorities  In 
each  case  to  send  a  copy  of  the  ticket  or  sum- 
mons, together  with  a  report  of  the  incident 
wherever  a  serious  moving  violation  was 
concerned,  to  the  Office  of  Protocol  In  the 
Department  of  State. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  a  notice,  the  Office 
of  Protocol  would  request  the  diplomatic 
mission  concerned  to  see  that  the  Individual 
either  pay  the  fine  Involved  or  take  steps  to 
defend  against  the  Infraction  charged  In  the 
ticket  or  summons. 

If  the  Individual  possessing  immunity 
should  decline  or  fall  to  do  so,  the  Depart- 
ment would  again  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  diplomatic  mission  concerned.  If  this 
action  failed  to  elicit  a  satisfactory  response, 
the  Department  would  then  take  further 
steps,  such  as  to  Insure  that  license  plates 
for  the  individual  would  thereafter  be  with- 
held. 

In  the  case  of  persistent  or  more  serious 
Infractions,  consideration  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  question  whether  the  Individual 
should  be  declared  persona  non  grata. 

The  procedure  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment is  analagous  to — if  not  so  au- 
tomatic as — the  point  system  that  I  pro- 
posed to  Secretary  Rusk  on  June  22.  It 
is  also  clear,  I  think,  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  I  voiced  at  that  time;  namely,  that 
nothing  "in  the  law  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity or  in  the  comity  of  nations  re- 
quires us  to  tolerate"  the  contemptuous 


disregard  of  traffic  laws  by  some  persons 
enjoying  immunity. 

The  Department  informs  me  that  the 
report  I  requested  on  that  occasion  as  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  offenses  com- 
mitted both  by  foreign  diplomats  ac- 
credited to  this  country  and  by  Ameri- 
can diplomats  stationed  abroad  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly. 

Pending  receipt  of  that  report,  and  of 
the  details  of  the  procedures  the  Depart- 
ment now  plans  to  adopt,  I  would  only 
add  that  the  Department  has  made  a 
constructive  beginning  on  a  problem  too 
long  neglected. 


INTERNATIONAL  FARM  YOUTH  EX- 
CHANGE WINS  FRIENDS  ABROAD 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  most 
import  international  conference  next 
month  at  Munsingen,  Switzerland.  It 
has  been  arranged  by  young  people  from 
Europe  who  have  visited  U.S.  farm  fam- 
ilies since  1948  under  the  international 
farm  youth  exchange  program. 

It  is  the  first  international  meeting  of 
the  young  people  from  68  countries  who 
have  taken  part  in  these  exchanges  the 
past  18  years.  It  will  be  held  August 
21-29. 

This  highly  successful  people-to-peo- 
ple program,  supported  in  part  by  "soft 
currencies"  generated  by  sales  of  farm 
surpluses  abroad,  has  enabled  more  than 
1,600  U.S.  farm  youths  to  spend  from  4 
to  6  months  living  and  working  with  farm 
families  in  other  countries.  It  also  has 
made  it  possible  for  1,958  foreign  ex- 
changees to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Wisconsin  has  sent  46  young  people 
to  other  lands  under  this  program  in 
the  past  18  years.  And,  during  the  same 
period,  102  exchangees  from  abroad  have 
come  to  our  State.  We  have  been  hon- 
ored this  summer  to  have  as  guests  Miss 
Koily  N.  Pandanda.  of  India;  Eitan  Zil- 
berman,  of  Israel;  Winston  M.  Marshall, 
of  New  Zealand ;  Miss  Flordesliza  C.  Pan- 
ginen,  of  the  Philippines;  and  Ekrem 
Unalan,  of  Turkey. 

These  young  people  live  and  work  with 
host  families,  milk  cows  and  drive  trac- 
tors, participate  in  4-H  Club  work  and 
county  fairs,  and  build  international  un- 
derstanding throughout  the  community. 
Our  young  people  do  much  the  same  as 
exchangees  abroad. 

Wisconsin  farm  families  who  were 
hosts  to  our  five  foreign  guests  this  sum- 
mer were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Haswell,  of 
DeForest ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvis  Rochweller, 
of  Cazenovia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Glover, 
of  Grantsburg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Thompson,  of  Antigo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene E.  Anderson,  of  Washburn;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  Francis,  of  New  Richmond; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Williams,  of  Berlin; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  P.  Kempen,  of 
Greenleaf;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  Rind- 
sig,  of  Birchwood ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert 
M.  Howell,  of  Rhinelander;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Meier,  of  Kenosha;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Pipkorn,  of  Mequon;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  R.  Wells,  of  Cashton;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Neumann,  of  Osceola; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Creydt,  of  Water- 
town;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Harelstrad, 
of  New  Auburn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
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Hayes,  of  Fond  du  Lac;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  Legge.  of  Menomonle ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  WUtrout.  of  Chippewa  Falls. 
All  of  these  communities,  I  am  sure, 
are  changed  for  the  better  as  a  residt 
of  visits  from  these  young  people  from 
abroad. 

Wisconsin  also  has  two  participants  in 
this  year's  exchange.  Jerome  S.  Sever- 
son.  of  Ogdensburg,  is  in  Japan  this  sum- 
mer. Rosanne  Rubach,  of  Burlington, 
leaves  in  September  for  Uruguay.  Nor- 
mally exchangees  are  in  the  host  coun- 
try during  the  heavy  farming  season. 

Although  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple chosen  as  exchangees  is  not  large, 
their  influence  is  great.  In  addition  to 
building  international  understanding, 
our  U.S.  exchangees  help  in  developing 
rural  youth  programs  in  many  countries 
abroad.  And  when  they  return  they 
share  their  experiences  with  others 
through  talks,  color  slides,  broadcasts, 
and  letters. 

Their  influence  abroad  also  is  wide- 
spread because  they  spend  from  several 
days  to  a  few  weeks  with  two  or  more 
host  families.  As  a  result,  about  25,000 
families  abroad  have  had  U.S.  exchang- 
ees as  temporary  family  members  in 
the  past  18  years. 

The  150  U.S.  delegates  registered  for 
the  conference  at  Agricultural  School 
"Schwand"  in  Munsingen  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  exchangees 
from  other  lands.  But  many  also  plan 
to  visit  again  the  Em-opean  families  and 
rural  communities  where  they  lived  dur- 
ing their  summer  abroad. 

Former  exchangees  registered  for  the 
Switzerland  conference  include  25  from 
Turkey,  23  from  Sweden,  20  from 
Switzerland,  18  from  Finland,  18  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  15  from  Germany, 
and  14  from  Italy.  More  than  25  other 
nations  will  be  represented. 

American  participation  in  the  program 
at  this  international  conference  reflects 
continued  U.S.  leadership  and  interest. 
L.  S.  Nichols.  4-H  international  pro- 
grams specialist  of  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation,  will  review  develop- 
ment of  this  people-to-people  program 
since  the  first  exchanges  in  1948.  Grant 
A.  Shrum.  director  of  the  foundation, 
will  discuss  this  program  and  others  that 
provide  international  rural  youth  ex- 
changes. W.  J.  Klein,  vice  president  of 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  will  tell  why  U.S.  industry 
supports  this  international  program. 
Warren  E.  Schmidt,  rural  youth  consul- 
tant to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization— FAO — of  the  United  Nations, 
will  discuss  rxiral  youth  programs 
throughout  the  world.  And  Eric  Holm, 
Indiana's  program  leader  for  the  ex- 
change program,  will  report  on  organized 
activities  of  former  U.S.  exchangees. 

This  program  is  an  excellent  example 
of  private  sponsorship  of  an  interna- 
tional activity. 

Leadership  comes  from  the  privately 
financed  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 
in  Washington,  which  works  closely  with 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 
The  basic  funds  come  from  local  4-H 
Clubs,  businesses,  community  and  serv- 


ice clubs,  along  with  nationwide  contri- 
butions of  business  and  industrial  firms, 
cooperatives,  banks,  foimdations,  and 
individuals. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  possible  to 
use  "soft  currencies"  for  international 
travel  and  costs  in  certain  countries. 
This  has  made  it  possible  to  conduct  ex- 
changes with  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  raise  funds  for  a  regular  recip- 
rocal program. 

The  major  support  of  this  type  has 
come  through  Public  Law  480,  our  food- 
for-peace  program.  This  year  these 
funds  have  made  it  possible  to  support 
exchanges  with  Brazil,  Peru,  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Txirkey,  India,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  Israel.  Japan,  Korea, 
Malaysia.  Mexico,  Nepal.  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay.  Americans  feel  more  kindly 
toward  some  of  our  foreign-aid  efforts 
when  they  understand  how  these  pro- 
grams also  assist  in  educational  ex- 
changes for  rural  youth. 

This  program  has  been  an  important 
training  groimd  for  many  of  the  young 
people  who  have  become  agricultural 
leaders  in  their  home  countries.  Follow- 
up  studies  show  these  young  exchangees 
now  lead  highly  successful  rural  youth 
programs  in  such  countries  as  Brazil. 
Ecuador.  Finland,  India,  Ireland,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay. 

Another  outgrowth  is  what  are  called 
4-H  Peace  Corps  projects  in  Brazil,  with 
4-S  Clubs;  Venezuela,  with  5-V  Clubs; 
Sarawak,  with  4-H  clubs;  and  Uruguay, 
with  MJA  Clubs.  A  large  number  of  U.S. 
clubs,  as  a  result  of  these  exchanges,  have 
adopted  sister  clubs  in  other  lands  and 
trade  scrapbooks.  study  materials,  and 
ideas. 

The  rewards  to  host  families,  both  here 
and  abroad,  far  outweigh  their  personal 
costs.  Among  the  most  important  divi- 
dends, of  course,  are  increased  under- 
standing of  people  with  different  lan- 
guages, cultures,  and  religions.  In  this 
country,  the  program  has  been  credited 
with  helping  to  interest  young  people  in 
international  affairs,  and  to  ease  rural 
America's  traditional  provincialism. 

Although  the  Peace  Corps,  the  interna- 
tional educational  exchanges  of  the  Ful- 
bright  Act,  and  similar  Government- 
financed  programs  get  ample  attention 
from  Congress  through  appropriations 
requests  and  otherwise,  we  should  not  for- 
get the  many  sound  privately  operated 
programs  that  also  contribute  much  to 
international  understanding.  The  inter- 
national farm  youth  exchange  program, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  those  most  de- 
serving of  our  attention  and  support. 


NEW  YORK'S  WATER  DESALINIZA- 
TION  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  New  York  and  officials  of  Federal 
agencies  yesterday  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  survey  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  sea  water  conversion  plant 
to  supplement  the  city's  water  supply 
In  the  future.  This  is  a  commendable 
action,  and  the  Federal  agencies  Involved 
are  especially  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion for  their  speed  in  answering  the 
city's  request  for  assistance.     Heading 


the  team  of  Federal  experts  who  met 
with  Deputy  Mayor  John  V.  Connorton 
were  Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
Kenneth  Holum.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior  for  Water  and  Power.  I  know 
that  with  such  distinguished  assistance 
on  the  Federal  level,  this  survey  will  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  survey  that  I  sug- 
gested in  the  Senate  early  last  month. 
As  I  said  then,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
such  action  had  not  been  taken  by  the 
city  much  earlier  so  that  we  would  be 
that  much  closer  to  having  an  atomic- 
powered  plant  capable  of  providing  a 
vital  margin  of  fresh  water  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  in  times 
of  severe  drought,  such  as  we  are  now 
experiencing. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  delay, 
however,  the  survey  is  now  under  way, 
and  It  deserves  the  support  of  all  New 
Yorkers.  Upon  determination  of  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  project,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  join  to  Introduce  legislation 
to  authorize  Federal  participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  news  arti- 
cle from  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States  and  Citt  Plan  Survey  on 
Using  Sea  Water  Here — Study  Will  Be- 
gin Next  Week — Cost  of  Desalting  Plant 
Is  Ptrr  at  $500  Million 

(By  McCandliah  Phillips) 
New  York  City  took  the  first  step  yester- 
day toward  tapping  the  ocean  for  water. 

Assuming  maximum  speed.  It  woxild  be  6 
years  before  the  first  gallon  of  desalted 
water  could  be  produced  here  In  a  nuclear 
plant. 

A  team  of  Federal  officials  came  up  from 
Washington  yesterday  to  confer  with  city 
officials  at  Mayor  Wagner's  request.  After- 
ward, they  announced  a  joint  survey  to  de- 
termine whether  desalting  could  help  satisfy 
the  city's  need  for  more  than  a  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day. 

There  are  nearly  200  desalting  plants  op- 
erating In  the  world.  But  the  biggest  of 
them  would  be  tiny  compared  with  the  huge 
plant  that  would  be  needed  here. 

AEG    CHIEF    HEADS    GROUP 

Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Kennetb 
Holum.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Water  and  Power,  led  the  Federal  team. 
They  met  with  Deputy  Mayor  John  V.  Con- 
norton In  his  office  opposite  City  Hall  at  250 
Broadway. 

At  a  press  conference  there.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  more  than  one  plant  for  turning 
sea  water  Into  potable  water  might  be  built 
here.  Another  possibility  was  that  such 
plants  would  also  be  used  for  electric  power 
production. 

Mr.  Connorton  said  that  talks  on  the 
power  phase  of  the  project  were  now  going 
on  with  Consolidated  Edison  and  other 
power  producers  near  the  city. 

An  atomic  desalting  plant  here  might  cost 
as  much  as  $500  million.  Mr.  Holum  said. 
He  also  explained  that  a  congressional  act 
would  be  needed  to  authorize  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  construction. 
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biggest  plant  off  VENEZUELA 

The  largest  desalting  plant  in  the  world 
is  on  Aruba  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  produces  about  3  million  gallons 
of  fresh  water  a  day. 


A  plant  here  might  produce  150  to  250 
million  gallons  of  drinking-quality  water  a 
day,  officials  said — or  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
city's  average  dally  water  use. 

It  takes  2.5  million  gallons  of  sea  water 
to  obtain  1  million  gallons  of  sweet  water. 

The  cost  of  desalting  water  is  decreasing 
steadily.  In  1952,  when  a  Federal  saline 
water  program  was  started,  the  cost  was  $5 
for  every  1,000  gallons.  The  cost  now  stands 
at  $1  for  every  1,000  gallons.  And  it  could 
be  cut  in  half  again  In  plants  producing  20 
million  gallons  a  day. 

A  study  of  a  proposed  plant  at  Los  An- 
geles that  would  cost  $300  million  and  pro- 
duce 150  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  In- 
dicated that  the  cost  would  be  22  cents  for 
1,000  gallons.  Mr.  Holima  said. 

But  Armand  DlAngelo.  the  Commissioner 
of  Water  Supply  here,  said  that  the  Los 
Angeles  figure  was  prior  to  distribution.  He 
estimated  that  desalted  water  would  cost 
28  cents  at  the  tap  here — against  a  present 
average  cost  of  12  cents  for  1,000  gallons. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  country  pay  as  much  as 
50  cents  for   1,000  gallons. 

"Desalting  Is  a  drought-proof  way  of  ob- 
taining water,"  Mr.  Holum  asserted.  He  also 
noted  that  "distilled  sea  water  is  too  good; 
it  lacks  flavor.  But  you  can  bend  it  with 
fresh  water"  in  the  mains,  he  said. 

If  studies  indicate  that  desalting  sea  water 
Is  practicable  here,  it  would  take  3  or  4  years 
to  build  the  first  atomic  plant  officials  said. 

Dr.  Jack  A.  Hunter,  assistant  director  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  speaking  at  a  second  press 
conference  held  by  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Writers  Association  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Physics,  335  East  45th  Street,  ex- 
plained one  reason  why  it  would  take  con- 
siderable time  to  build  a  plant. 

He  said  that  If  an  order  for  enough  metal 
tubing  for  one  moderately  large  desalting 
plant — producing  100  million  gallons  a  day — 
were  given  it  would  take  all  the  tubing 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  3  years 
to  All  it.  using  their  present  idle  capacity. 

Dr.  Hunter  said  that  tubing  manufacturers, 
who  had  heard  of  this  scale  of  demand,  had 
come  to  him  and  asked,  "Is  this  for  real?" 

It  takes  a  maze  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
2-lnch  tubing  to  build  a  plant  that  desalts 
water  by  flash  distillation.  Raw  sea  water, 
heated,  flashes  into  steam.  The  steam  rises 
and  condenses  on  more  metal  tubes,  leaving 
its  salt  below.  The  sweet  water  is  then  cap- 
tured in  trays  and  the  concentrated  brine  is 
thrown  back  into  the  ocean. 

STUDY  STARTS  NEXT  WEEK 

The  Joint  Federal-city  exploratory  survey 
will  begin  next  week.  Mr.  Holum  said  that 
it  would  be  a  quick  look  from  the  technical 
point  of  view  to  see  what  might  be  done,  and 
that  Federal  people  would  "work  around  the 
clock"  if  necessary  to  get  it  off  to  a  swift 
start. 

If  the  results  were  positive,  the  survey 
would  be  followed  by  a  detailed  engineering 
and  feasibility  study  that  would  take  about 
a  year  before  construction  could  start,  he 
said. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  will 
lead  a  State  delegation  to  Washington  today 
to  talk  with  Federal  officials  on  the  water 
crisis.  The  conference  will  Include  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  desalting  plant  for  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Holum  said. 

The  presidents  of  the  Public  Service 
Electric  and  Gas  Corp.,  the  Jersey  Central 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  the  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Co.  will  go  with  Mr.  Hughes  and  his 
aids. 

Mr.  Holum  called  desalting  for  the  city 
area  a  tremendously  complicated,  tremen- 
dously exciting  undertaking.  Mr.  Connorton 
said  that  water  experts  were  unanimous  in 
saying  you  cannot  think  Just  of  New  York 
City,  but  you  must  think  of  the  region,  and 
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he  said  the  city  was  eager  to  cooperate  with 
other  municipalities  In  assuring  plentiful 
water  supplies. 

Consumers  used  a  bit  under  a  bUlion  gal- 
lons of  water  here  yesterday,  leaving  212.4 
billion  gallons  in  the  reservoirs,  or  44.6  per- 
cent of  capacity.  Last  year  at  his  time  there 
were  351.2  billion  gallons  left,  or  73.7  percent 
of  capacity.  In  normal  years.  380.3  billion 
gallons  are  still  in  storage  in  early  August, 
almost  80  percent  of  capacity. 


THE  VIETCONG  BOAST  OF  BACKING 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  George  K, 
Tanham,  an  eminent  student  of  Asian 
affairs,  in  his  book  "Communist  Revolu- 
tionary Warfare."  observed  how  domestic 
activities  in  France,  on  the  part  of  Com- 
munists and  other  Vietminh  sympa- 
thizers, figured  prominently  in  the  mili- 
tary doctrines  of  General  Giap. 

In  a  recent  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  made  the  point  that  the 
American  home  front  must  be  regarded  a 
crucial  area  in  the  present  Vietnamese 
struggle. 

On  Tuesday,  August  3,  1965,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Vietcong  Boast  of  Backing  in  United 
States." 

The  article  says  that  the  clandestine 
radio  transmissions  of  the  Vietcor^ 
regularly  tell  guerrilla  Insurgents  that 
most  of  the  American  people  support 
their  struggle,  and  continued: 

In  a  typical  broadcast,  Tran  Van  Thanh, 
a  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  political 
representation  of  the  Vietcong.  said  world 
public  opinion  was  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  Thanh  described  the  Vietnam  debates 
on  American  university  campuses  and  said 
their  results  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
millions  of  Americans.  He  said  Washing- 
ton officials  had  failed  to  Justify  their  policies 
at  these  debates  and  in  similar  discussions  in 
Britain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  New  York  Times  article  "Viet- 
cong Boast  of  Backing  in  United  States," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietcong  Boast  op  Backing  in  United 
States — Red  Radio  Says  American  Public 
Favors  Guerrillas 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  2. — Lib- 
eration radio,  the  clandestine  transmitter  of 
the  Vietcong,  regularly  tells  guerrilla  insur- 
gents that  most  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port their  struggle. 

As  proof,  the  broadcasts  report  on  public 
protests  in  the  United  States  against  the 
Vietnam  policy  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. The  Vietcong  adherents  are  assured 
that  they  are  certain  to  win  if  they  keep 
fighting  because  world  public  opinion  is  on 
their  side. 

In  a  typical  broadcast.  Tran  Van  Thanh,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  political  rep- 
resentation of  the  Vietcong.  said  world  pub- 
lic opinion  was  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Mr.  Thanh  described  the  Vietnam  debates 
on  American  university  campuses  and  said 
their  results  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
millions  of  Americans.  He  said  Washington 
officials  had  failed  to  Justify  their  policies  at 


these  debates  and  In  similar  discussions  In 
Britain. 

backing  in  west  reported 

"This  means  that  righteous  United  States 
and  British  citizens  all  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  U.S.  imperialists  are  stupid  and 
criminal  aggressors."  Mr.  Thanh  said,  "that 
the  aggressive  Johnson  policy  in  Vietnam 
must  be  ended  and  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  Is  the  organizer  and  leader  of  the 
struggle  and  victory  and  is  the  sole  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people." 

The  Vietcong  leader,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Liberation  Front's  delegation  to  Com- 
munist China,  said  the  whole  Communist 
world  was  also  supporting  their  caiise.  but 
he  made  a  distinction  between  Pelping  and 
Moscow.  "The  U.S.S.R.  gives  us  adequate 
support,"  he  said.  But  he  added.  "China 
supports  us  with  all  of  its  heart." 

The  Vietcong  radio  also  has  been  broad- 
casting appeals  to  Americans  to  halt  the 
buildup  of  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
One  such  appeal  has  Just  been  made  by 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  chairman  of  the  Liberation 
Front. 

demonstrations   hailed 

Hailing  demonstrations  in  the  United 
States  against  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy.  Mr.  Tho  said  it  had  become  a  stirring 
popular  movement. 

"This  is  the  correct  attitude  of  a  large 
number  of  people  of  various  walks  of  life  in 
the  United  States  in  defending  their  vital 
Interests  and  opposing  the  adventurous 
policy  of  bloody  aggression  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent  in  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Tho  asserted. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  degree  this 
Vietcong  propaganda  has  succeeded  In  off- 
setting the  Impact  of  the  American  military 
buildup  on  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  Government-controlled  areas  it  is  pos- 
sible to  deflne  at  least  two  attitudes  toward 
the  recent  decision  to  augment  the  U^. 
forces. 

Many  Vietnamese  have  accepted  it  aa  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  abandon  the  country  after  some  face- 
saving  negotiations.  Others  insist  that  the 
Americans  cannot  remain  forever  and  that 
the  country's  problems  must  be  solved  by  a 
strong  Vietnamese  Government. 

Many  Vietnamese  peasants  look  upon  the 
enlarged  American  presence  as  seciu*lty 
against  the  Vietcong.  However,  in  many 
areas  where  the  Vietcong  operate,  the  sharp 
increase  in  U.S.  air  attacks  and  expanded 
military  operations  inevitably  means  addi- 
tional suffering  and  casualties  for  civilians. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  HEARINGS  SHOW 
EXPERTS  FAR  APART  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONFTARY  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  headed  by  Representative 
Henry  Reuss  has  just  concluded  hear- 
ings on  the  kind  of  international  mone- 
tary reform  this  Nation  should  work 
toward  at  the  international  monetary 
conference  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  recently  proposed. 

The  postwar  expansion  of  free  world 
economies  and  especially  of  international 
trade  has  been  a  happy  miracle. 
Vastly  Improved  standards  of  living, 
greatly  strengthened  national  economies 
throughout  the  free  world  and  a  fantas- 
tic 150-percent  increase  in  world  trade 
has  characterized  this  prosperous  period. 

A  key  ingredient  of  this  growth  has 
been  the  easy  availability  of  liquidity — 
or  more  simply  ready  cash  to  finance  in- 
ternational trade  and  internal  economic 
growth. 
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Where  did  this  explosion  in  liquidity — 
to  match  the  explosion  in  trade — come 
from?  It  came  from  the  U.S.  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  Our  deficit 
dollars  have  enabled  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  secure  the  cash— now  largely  the  gold 
we  have  lost  and  the  dollars  we  have  lent 
and  spent 

But  Uncle  Sam  is  coming  to  a  grinding 
halt  in  his  generous  balance  of  payments 
losses.  This  year  we  will  come  far  closer 
than  we  have  to  equilibrium.  We  may 
shortly  have  a  sui-plus  instead  of  a  deficit 
and  start  soaking  up  some  of  that  ready 
cash  that  has  permitted  world  trade  to 
expand. 

Now  what  happens  to  a  world  that 
should  grow  in  economic  strength  and  to 
a  world  trade  that  could  develop  im- 
mensely in  the  next  few  years? 

Obviously  we  must  somehow  reform 
the  world  mor.ey— or  monetary  system— 
so  that  enough  money  will  be  available 
for  this  purpose  without  killing  the  hen 
that  lays  these  golden  eggs — Uncle  Sam. 
But  the  experts  are  far,  far  apart  on 
what  to  do.  when  to  do  it.  or  indeed 
whether  anj-thing  needs  to  be  done. 
This  confusion  and  disagreement  could 
be  very  costly.  It  could  lead  to  a  world 
defiation  and  depression  for  want  of  an 
adequate  international  money  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr..  of  the 
New  York  Times,  describing  the  quan- 
dary of  international  money  experts  as 
revealed  at  the  recent  joint  economic 
hearings,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  30.  1965] 

MONET.\RY      REFOHM:       CONGRESSIONAL      PANKL 

Ends  Hearings.  BrwiLDERED  by  Divergent 

Opinions 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  29. — A  somewhat  be- 
wildered congressional  subcommittee  has 
completed  3  days  of  hearings  on  reforming 
the  world  monetary  system  today,  having 
heard  10  witnesses  and  10  different  proposals 
for  reform. 

The  witnesses  were  mainly  academic,  but 
they  Included  a  banker,  a  Joint  presentation 
by  two  Senators  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

While  the  papers  presented  were  widely  re- 
garded as  impressive,  their  most  striking 
characteristic  was  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
where  the  world  should  go  from  here. 

This  dispersion  of  views  on  International 
finance  contrasted  strongly  with  the  coalition 
some  years  ago  of  economic  opinion — with 
relatively  few  exceptions — on  the  desirability 
of  using  Federal  budget  deficits  to  spur  the 
expansion  of  the  economy. 

CONCLUSION  EXPRESSED 

An  observer  at  the  hearings  this  week 
turned  to  Alexander  Pope  today  to  express 
the  conclusion  of  many: 

"Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?" 

Some  of  the  witnesses  wanted  the  role  of 
the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  reduced,  some  wanted  It 
maintained  or  even  Increased. 

Some  believed  the  problem  of  reform  was 
"urgent,"  but  some  felt  the  problem  was 
greatly   exaggerated. 

Most  wanted  reform  worked  out  through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  but  some 
favored  a  solution  through  a  small  group  of 
the  leading  financial  nations. 


Some  believed  that  the  problem  of  the 
United  States  payments  deficit  had  been  ex- 
aggerated, others  felt  It  was  still  serious  and 
was  being  attacked  by  undesirable  remedies. 
Some  wanted  a  little  more  flexibility  In 
currency  exchange  rat.<»6.  and  some  wanted 
even  less  than  there  Is. 

Possibly  the  most  surprising  proposal  came 
from  the  two  Senators.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  and  Vance  Hartke. 
Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Saying  that  the  world  faces  an  imminent 
deflation — a  point  disputed  by  a  number  of 
the  other  witnesses — they  urged  that  nations 
pay  gold  to  the  Monetary  Fund,  which  would 
use  it  as  backing  for  "trade  credits"  to  its 
member  nations. 

One  witness.  James  C.  Ingram  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  was  so  despairing 
of  international  agreement  on  reform  that 
he  proposed  that  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally convert  the  world  to  a  "dollar  ex- 
change standard"  by  refusing  In  the  future 
to  pay  $35  an  ounce  for  gold.  This,  he  be- 
lieves, would  end  the  role  of  gold. 

Several  witnesses,  led  by  August  Maffry, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Irving  Trust  Co., 
supported  creation  of  a  new  composite  cur- 
rency reserve  unit  made  up  of  the  leading 
currencies. 

But  Robert  A.  Mundell  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  told  the  panel,  "there  is  no  case 
in  history  where  a  synthetic  currency  has 
been  artificially  created  unconnected  with 
a  dominant  political  unit." 

While  disagreement  was  the  dominant 
note,  the  witnesses  did  show  some  agreement. 
For  example,  those  who  touched  on  the 
point  were  unanimous  In  saying  that  the 
role  of  the  dollar  as  the  key  world  currency 
for  private  transactions  should  be  main- 
tained, as  distinct  from  Its  role  In  official 
monetary  reserves. 

There  was  also  agreement  that  over  the 
long  run,  the  total  of  official  reserves  In  the 
world  would  have  to  grow. 

But  whether  they  should  be  "owned"  re- 
serves or  "borrowed"  reserves  found  the  wit- 
nesses diverging,  as  on  so  many  other 
questions. 

Henry  C.  Walllch  of  Yale  University,  the 
former  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  even  challenged  the  view  that  na- 
tions now  need  and  want  more  reserves, 
saying  this  was  true  only  of  Britain  and 
Japan. 

The  hearings  by  the  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  were  the  first  of  their  kind, 
devoted  specifically  to  the  question  of  world 
reform. 

They  came  at  a  time  when  the  admin- 
istration has  begun  an  intensive  Internal 
discussion  of  what  the  U.S.  position 
should  be. 

And  they  disclosed  about  as  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  experts  Inside 
the  country  as  Is  already  known  to  exist 
among  the  leading  nations. 


PROPOSED      PURCHASE      OF      TWO 

MODERN      FISHING      TRAWLERS 

FROM  POLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MacnusonI,  has  proposed 
that  the  Interior  Department  purchase 
two  modern  fishing  trawlers  from 
Poland.  The  proposed  purchase  would  be 
made  with  counterpart  funds.  The  ves- 
sels would  then  be  leased  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  members  of  the  private 
commercial  fishing  industry. 

I  would  like  to  urge  careful  considera- 
tion of  such  a  proposal  before  any  ac- 


tion is  taken.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  American  fishing  fleet 
is  antiquated  and  badly  in  need  of  mod- 
ern, technologically  advanced  trawlers. 
The  question  which  occurs  to  me  is, 
should  such  trawlers  be  purchased  from 
Poland  at  this  time?  There  are  three 
aspects  of  such  a  purchase  which  give  me 
concern. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  effect  which 
such  a  purchase  would  have  on  the 
shipbuilding  capacity  of  the  countries 
involved,  from  a  national  defense  point 
of  view. 

I  have  argued  many  times  in  the  past 
that  the  United  States  must  preserve  a 
substantial    capacity    for    shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair  work.    Military  author- 
ities from  Secretary  McNamara  on  down 
agree  on  this.     Every  vessel — fishing  or 
otherwise — which  is  built  in  this  coun- 
try will  bolster  our  own  capacity.    Eight- 
een shipyards  have  gone  out  of  business 
during  the  past  10  years.    We  must  bear 
in  mind  the  facilities  and  the  skilled 
labor  which  may  be  kept  on  tap  if  these 
ships  are  built  in  the  United  States— 
and  may  be  lost  if  they  are  built  abroad. 
And  if  a  large  shipbuilding  capacity  is 
important  to  our  own  national  security, 
then  it  is  surely  important  to  the  nation- 
al  security   of   Poland — which.   I  need 
hardly  remind  you.  is  a  Communist  na- 
tion.   Thus  the  proposed  purchase  might 
well  injure  our  own  defense  capacity  and 
build   up   that    of   Communist   Poland. 
However  optimistic  we  may  be  about  the 
possible    liberalization    of    the    eastern 
European  nations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  yet  arrived  at  the  appropriate 
point  to  begin  contributions  to  their  na- 
tional security. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  proposal 
which  makes  me  stop  and  think  is  the 
possible  impact  on  the  fishing  industries 
of  the  countries  involved.  The  letter  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN  declared  in  part : 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  Involved 
m  the  decline  [of  the  fishing  Industry]  has 
been  the  Inability  of  our  fishing  Industry  to 
sponsor  the  entry  into  the  fisheries  of  com- 
paratively large,  efficient,  and  technologically 
advanced  fishing  vessels. 

I  would  suggest  that,  if  our  fishing  in- 
dustry has  not  Introduced  such  vessels 
into  their  fleets,  it  is  because  such  vessels 
are  expensive  and  the  Government  has 
not  given  them  any  assistance  in  con- 
structing such  trawlers.  Now  that  the 
Government  is  apparently  ready  to  give 
some  assistance,  why  should  the  money 
not  be  expended  in  the  United  States? 
If  our  shipyards  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  advanced  vessels,  the  situa- 
tion might  be  different;  but  I  would  at 
least  like  to  hear  evidence  to  that  effect 
before  the  United  States  begins  such 
purchases  in  Poland. 

It  seems  likely  to  me  that,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  began  to  encourage  this 
coimtry  to  build  modem  trawlers  here,  it 
might  be  more  expensive  at  first,  but 
would  be  far  more  advantageous  for  our 
fishing  industry  in  the  long  run. 

The  last  facet  of  the  proposal  which 
troubles  me  is  the  apparent  lack  of  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  policy  factors 
Involved.  Is  the  purchase  of  these  ves- 
sels from  Poland  justified  merely  on  the 
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grounds   that   they    can    be   purchased 
there  at  a  good  price? 

I  am  certainly  a  proponent  of  improved 
relations  with  the  Communist  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe.  But  I  do  not  feel  that 
a  'business  as  usual"  attitude  is  justified. 
We  should  shape  our  trade  relations  with 
these  countries  with  an  eye  toward  en- 
couraging liberalization  and  a  reduction 
of  the  military  and  subversive  threat  of 
communism. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  a  purchase  can 
be  justified  on  foreign  policy  grounds.  I 
think  the  evidence  pro  and  con  such  a 
measure  should  be  openly  considered, 
however.  I  have  therefore  suggested  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Magnuson,  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  that  he  hold 
a  hearing  before  that  committee  on  the 
proposed  purchase. 

I  think  it  is  certainly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  fishing  industry  and  of  the 
Nation  that  all  the  relevant  factors  be 
carefully  weighed  before  we  purchase 
trawlers  in  Poland. 


of  the  duck  stamps  that  hunters  buy.  By 
either  financial  route,  the  refuges  have  the 
character  of  a  special  trust.  Indeed,  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  provides 
for  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  and  water 
areas  in  perpetuity. 

Not  every  wildlife  refuge  that  was  closed  In 
this  economy  drive  represented  a  real  loss. 
Like  every  large  operation,  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  makes  changes  as 
conditions  change.  But  some  of  the  refuges 
were  still  useful.  Moreover,  changes  should 
be  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  system  and 
not  by  the  arbitrary  pressure  of  periodic 
economy  drives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  endorse  the 
bill  recently  introduced  by  Senators  Metcalp, 
of  Montana,  and  Hruska,  of  Nebraska,  to  for- 
bid removal  of  land  from  the  system  except 
with  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission.  The  Commission's  ap- 
proval is  needed  to  add  land  to  the  system; 
its  approval  should  be  necessary  to  take  land 
out  of  it.  This  year's  squeeze  from  the  Bud- 
get Bureau  proves  that  this  elementary  pro- 
tection for  the  wildlife  refuges  is  essential. 


THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  4.  It  supports  the  Hruska-Met- 
calf  bill  (S.  1816)  which  would  forbid 
removal  of  land  from  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  except  with  approval 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Conunission. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  vital  dif- 
ference between  closing  a  militai-y  in- 
stallation and  closing  a  wildlife  refuge. 
One  can  be  rebuilt  or  replaced,  the  other 
cannot.  When  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
sought  economy,  by  closing  11  refuges  in 
12  States,  it  was  not  only  ignoring  other 
values  but  it  was  not  economizing  at  all. 
It  did  not  consider  the  dollar  income 
from  sale  of  timber  and  other  resources 
on  wildlife  refuges. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Times  for  its 
editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Retheat  on  Wildlife 
Although  the  record  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration on  major  conservation  Issues 
has  thus  far  been  excellent.  It  has  Intro- 
duced an  oddly  regressive  note  Into  Its  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  wildlife  refuges. 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  this  year  has  compelled  the  In- 
terior Department  to  get  rid  of  five  wildlife 
refuges,  cut  back  Its  work  on  four  and  turn 
two  others  over  to  the  States.  The  purpose 
of  these  closings  was  to  save  the  sum  of 
$200,000.  This  squeeze  on  the  refuge  system 
Is  part  of  the  much-publicized  economy  drive 
that  has  produced  some  closings  of  shipyards, 
army  bases  and  veterans'  hospitals.  But 
there  are  two  significant  differences  between 
those  installations  and  the  refuges. 

If  a  new  hospital  or  military  base  is  need- 
ed, it  can  always  be  built  or  the  old  one  re- 
activated. But  once  land  and  water  areas 
reserved  for  migratory  birds  and  wild  ani- 
mals are  gone,  they  are  usually  gone  forever. 
The  second  difference  Is  that  land  In  ref- 
uges has  either  been  given  by  private  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  or  has  been  ac- 
quired with  public  funds  from  the  proceeds 


THE  DETROIT  CITIZENS  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
troit Citizens  Committee  for  Equal  Op- 
portunty,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Richard  S.  Emrich, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Michi- 
gan, recently  issued  "A  Report  to  the 
People  of  Detroit  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Public  Accommodations:  Problems 
and  Progress." 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  2-year 
study  by  the  committee's  subcommittee 
on  public  acconunodations  headed  by 
the  Reverend  James  C.  Chambers,  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church. 

Contained  in  the  report  is  the  subcom- 
mittee's review  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  Detroit  and  Michigan  in 
achieving  equality  of  treatment  and  serv- 
ices in  places  of  public  accommodation, 
the  problems  that  remain,  and  sug- 
gestions for  meeting  these  problems. 

The  citizens  committee  and  its  sub- 
committee on  public  accommodations 
are  to  be  cormnended  for  this  fine  report. 
If  the  findings  and  recommendations 
are  heeded,  we  in  Michigan  will  come 
that  much  closer  to  the  day  when  the 
ideas  we  profess,  and  the  laws  we  have 
enacted  will  be  clearly  reflected  in  our 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Detroit  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Equal  Opportunity 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A     REPORT     TO     THE     PEOPLE     OF     DETROIT     ON 

"Equal  OPPORTUNrnr  in  Public  Accommo- 
dations: Problems  and  Proghess."  June  15. 
1965 
(Prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Accommodations  Citizens  Committee  for 
Equal  Opportunity,  Detroit,  Mich.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  nature  of  the  problem 
One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
American  people  Is  their  mobility.  Every 
day,  literally  millions  of  Americans  are  on 
the  move — from  home  to  school,  office,  fac- 
tory, shopping  center,  theater,  hospital,  res- 
taurant, library,  and  many  other  places  of 
work,  study  and  recreation.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  persons  are  to  be  found  each 


week  gathered  In  the  major  urban  centers  of 
this  Nation   for   conventions,   business  and 
sales   conferences   and   meetings   of   profes- 
sional and  social  associations.    During  their 
stay  in  a  given  city,  these  people  will  make 
use  of  hotels  and  motels,  barber  shops  and 
beauty  salons,  department  stores  and  supper 
clubs.    In  the  summer  months,  this  activity 
is  intensified  as  families  plan  vacations,  take 
weekend  trips  or  spend  a  day  at  the  beach  or 
in  the  parks.     They  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  and  facilities  of  resorts  and  vaca- 
tion   camp    sites,    golf    coiirses,    excursion 
steamers   and    other   recreation    sports.      In 
the  State  of  Michigan  alone,  more   than  7 
million  tourist  trips  involving  over  22  mil- 
lion people  were  taken  by  automobile  dur- 
ing 1964.     Thus,  travel  has  become  a  basic 
ingredient  in  the  lives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and   access   to  places  of  public  accom- 
modation  (i.e.,  places  opened  and  operated 
to  do  business  with  the  general  public)    a 
fact  which  most  Americans  take  for  granted 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  average 
citizen  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  large  areas  of  everyday,  public  life  have, 
until  recent  years,  been  closed  to  members 
of  minority  groups  and  In  some  Instances, 
remain   so  today.     Not  only  has   this   been 
true  of  places  where  people  spend  a  major 
portion  of  their  time  (Jobs,  homes,  etc.)  but 
also  those  facilities  and  services  which  are, 
by   definition,   "open   to   the   public"    (e.g.. 
restaurants,     barbershops,     bowling     alleys, 
beauty  salons,  golf  courses,  motels,  taverns. 
etc.).    The  bus  boycott  In  Montgomery.  Ala., 
in  1955,  and  the  succeeding'  campaigns   to 
open  restaurants,  bus  terminals,  public  parks 
and  other  facilities  In  the  South  were  the 
first  dramatic  exposures  of  the  extent  of  this 
problem  In  American  society.    Through  con- 
tinuing efforts  which  have  culminated  in  a 
strong  public  accommodations  section  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  committed  themselves  to  eradicating 
the  basic  inequity  from  our  national  life. 
The  problem  in  Michigan 
Generally,   the   problem   of   equal   oppor- 
tunity and  access  to  places  of  public  accom- 
modation has  been   considered  a  southern 
rather  than  a  northern  problem.    The  State 
of  Michigan  has,  by  State  statute,  guaran- 
teed all  persons  access  to  full  and  equal  ac- 
commodations In  plEices  of  public  accommo- 
dation,   amusement    and    recreation    since 
1885.     As  amended  In   1931   and   1957,  this 
statute  provides  penalties  against  violators. 
Including  a  minimum  fine  of  $100  and/or 
15  days  In  Jail,  permits  the  filing  of  a  dvil 
suit  for  treble  damages  and  allows  for  the 
suspension    or    revoking    of    the    violator's 
license. 

Recently,  however.  It  has  become  clear 
that  the  Issue  of  equal  opportunity  for  mi- 
nority groups  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation In  Northern  States  is  far  from  re- 
solved. In  the  State  of  Michigan,  there  are 
still  facilities  and  services  open  to  the  public 
where  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
are  either  refused  or  given  inferior  service. 
This  report  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit  Is 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  any  commer- 
cial enterprise,  established  to  do  business 
with  the  general  public  which  refuses  or 
gives  poor  service  to  any  person  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin 
not  only  violates  both  Federal  and  State 
law,  but  also  the  principles  of  morality,  free 
enterprise  and  common  decency.  Racial,  re- 
ligious or  ethnic  discrimination  In  places  of 
public  accommodations,  whether  privately 
owned  or  not.  Is  therefore,  in  the  opinion  ol 
this  committee  Immoral  In  principle  and  un- 
ethical as  a  business  practice. 

As  the  preface  to  this  report  makes  clear, 
the  problem  of  discrimination  In  places  of 
public  accommodation  affects  not  only 
Negro  citizens,  but  members  of  other  minor- 
ity groups  as  well.  In  1963.  the  Antldefama- 
tlon  League  conducted  a  national  survey  of 
5.420  resorts  which  revealed  that  almost  10 
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percent  of  the  resort  hotels  In  the  United 
States  discriminate  against  Jewish  Ameri- 
cans. And  while  this  represented  a  signifi- 
cant decline  In  the  discrimination  that  was 
found  In  a  similar  national  survey  In  1957 
(22.9  percent)  the  1963  ADL  study  found 
that  discrimination  against  Jews  In  the  trl- 
State  area  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin involved  16  percent  of  the  resort  ho- 
tels surveyed.  The  State  of  Michigan,  In 
this  report,  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  three 
States  in  which  discrimination  against  Jew- 
ish vacationers  has  been  notorious,  but  also 
noted  that  the  proportion  of  discriminatory 
resort  hotels  in  the  above  three  States  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent. 
II.  Progress  to  Date 
In  spite  of  the  historic  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation in  this  area,  public  accommodations  Is 
perhaps  the  one  area  In  our  city  and  State 
where  the  greatest  progress  In  achieving 
equal  opportunity  has  been  made. 

Under  Act  328  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  (1931)  all  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  £ire  entitled  to 
full  and  equal  accommodation  In  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  and  all  other  places  of 
public  accommodation  and  recreation  with- 
out regard  to  religion,  race,  color  or  national 
origin.  Article  V.  section  29  of  the  State 
constitution  gives  the  State  civil  rights 
commission  responsibility  for  securing  these 
rights,  both  through  the  processing  of  com- 
plaints filed  by  F>ersons  who  have  been  denied 
service  and  through  acting  on  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative to  secure  compliance  from  all  busi- 
nesses offering  service  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  specifically  forbids,  under  title  II, 
discrimination  In  the  following  places  of 
public  accommodation:  "hotels  and  motels, 
restaurants,  lunch  counters,  movie  houses, 
gasoline  stations,  theaters  and  stadiums,  and 
any  other  establishment  which  offers  Its 
services  to  patrons  of  the  covered  establish- 
ment." 

The  Michigan  statute  Is  stronger  than  the 
Federal  law;  these  two  statutes  together, 
however,  make  clear  that  the  law  of  our  State 
and  the  Nation  is  in  accord  with  the  eradica- 
tion of  discrimination  In  places  of  public 
accommodation. 

During  the  past  decade,  a  number  of  pri- 
vate groups,  agencies  and  Individuals  have 
worked  to  assure  equal  access  to  businesses 
which  offer  their  services  to  the  public.  The 
Coordinating  Council  on  Community  Rela- 
tions, the  Commission  on  Community  Rela- 
tions, the  Catholic  Interracial  Council,  the 
Detroit  Roundtable,  the  NAACP,  CORE,  and 
many  labor  unions  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  groups  who  have  brought  continuous 
pressure  to  l>ear  upon  Detroit-area  restau- 
rants, clubs  and  recreational  facilities  to 
open  their  services  to  all  citizens.  Also,  an 
infinite  number  of  citizens.  In  their  private 
capacities,  have  made  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  equality  of  opportunity  in  public  ac- 
commodations by  refusing  to  hold  private 
luncheons  and  dinners  or  to  patronize  es- 
tablishments where  all  persons  are  not 
welcomed . 

A  study  of  the  number  of  complaints  filed 
In  recent  months  will  not  give  an  adequate  or 
accurate  picture  of  the  nature  nor  the  extent 
of  the  problem  of  discrimination  In  this 
area.  Surveys  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
background  for  this  report  make  it  evident 
that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  who  are  re- 
fused service  are  Inclined  not  to  press  the 
Issue  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Until  the 
creation  of  the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission In  the  spring  of  1964.  citizens  who 
were  subject  to  discrimination  under  the 
State  Equal  Accommodations  Act  had  to  go 
through  a  very  lengthy  and  cumbersome 
legal  procedure  in  order  to  file  a  formal  com- 
plaint. In  order  to  effect  an  Immediate  ar- 
rest the  law  required  that  the  actual  re- 
fusal of  service  be  witnessed  by  a  law  en- 


forcement officer  (State,  county,  or  local) .  A 
number  of  citizens  have  alleged  that  In  some 
instances  where  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  called  under  this  procedure,  officers 
either  refused  to  respond  to  the  call,  or  came 
hours  after  the  call  was  placed,  or  upon  ar- 
riving, attempted  to  persuade  the  complain- 
ant to  seek  service  elsewhere.  In  several 
cases,  the  complainant  himself  was  arrested 
for  disorderly  conduct. 

Even  In  cases  where  refusal  of  service  was 
officially  observed,  the  law  then  required  the 
complainant  to  appear  before  the  county 
prosecuting  attorney  and  request  a  warrant. 
In  Wayne  County,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney's office,  when  confronted  by  complainants 
requesting  warrants,  has  followed  a  practice 
of  conciliation  which  in  essence  has 
amounted  to  warning  violators  that  if  a  sim- 
ilar complaint  is  lodged  against  them  within 
30  days,  they  will  be  taken  to  covu-t.  Even 
allowing  for  the  questionable  equity  Involved 
In  this  practice.  It  has  resulted  in  very  few 
cases  actually  going  to  court  and,  in  the 
Judgment  of  many,  has  encouraged  persist- 
ent violators  to  feel  that  they  will.  In  all 
likelihood  be  able  to  avoid  prosecution. 

The  principal  reason  that  the  number  of 
formal  complaints  do  not  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  extent  of  discrimination  in 
places  of  public  accommodation  is  related  to 
the  basic  issue  of  human  dignity.  In  many 
cases,  a  Negro  citizen  who  is  refused  service 
in  a  restaurant,  motel,  club,  or  recreational 
facility  is  usually  so  embarrassed  or  dis- 
tressed by  the  experience  that  he  is  Inclined 
to  drop  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possible. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  basic  findings 
of  this  study  indicates  that  large  numbers 
of  Negro  citizens  systematically  avoid  those 
places  where  they  tielieve,  either  based  on 
rumor  or  past  experience,  that  Negroes  are 
refused  or  receive  poor  service. 

In  March  1964  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Accommodations  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Equal  Opportunity  called  together  a 
number  of  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
mental ofBclals  to  discuss  ways  In  which  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  discrimination  in  this 
area  might  be  effectively  removed.  The 
subcommittee  urged  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  State  equal  accommodations  statute  and 
requested  to  cochairmen  of  the  newly  formed 
State  civil  rights  commission  to  make  equal 
opportunity  in  public  accommodations  a 
priority  matter  for  the  commission  staff. 

During  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Michigan 
Civil  Rights  Commission  conducted  a  6-week 
compliance  program  in  public  accommoda- 
tions in  which  staff  personnel  visited  3,324 
businesses  In  all  83  counties  of  the  State. 
Of  the  businesses  covered,  65  percent  were 
places  of  lodging,  25  percent  food  and  bev- 
erage establishments,  and  10  percent  were 
recreational  facilities  (including  cocktail 
lounges,  bowling  alleys,  ski  resorts,  golf 
courses,  and  skating  rinks) .  In  launching  the 
program  Itself,  the  civil  rights  commission 
and  the  Governor  of  Michigan  held  a  meet- 
ing with  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
tourist  bureaus  and  the  liquor  control  com- 
mission to  enlist  their  support.  The  second 
step  included  the  distribution  of  posters 
to  some  20,000  places  of  public  acconunoda- 
tlon  throughout  the  State.  In  each  case,  the 
civil  rights  commission  staff  discussed  the 
State  equal  accommodations  statute  with 
the  proprietor  and  requested  prominent  dis- 
play of  the  poster  which  Informed  patrons 
that  Michigan  law  requires  that  all  persons 
be  served  and  Indicated  the  procedure  to 
follow  in  cases  of  denial  of  service.  Of  more 
than  3.000  businesses  contacted  by  the  staff, 
only  57  required  a  second  visit  because  of 
refusal  to  post  the  notice  or  because  the 
proprietor  wished  to  clear  the  requirement 
of  posting  with  an  attorney.  The  staff  re- 
port, dated  August  31,  1964,  concluded: 

"In  the   final  analysis,  however,  field  In- 
vestigators  were   accorded   the   utmost   co- 


operation from  the  overwhelming  niunber 
of  businesses  visited.  Over  98  percent  of 
the  businessmen  were  hospitable  and  cordial; 
remaining  2  percent  agreeable  to  compliance 
with  the  law." 

IV.  Problems  for  the  Future 

Although  discriminatory  practices  by  some 
businesses  serving  the  public  still  persist  in 
Detroit  and  Michigan,  equal  access  in  places 
of  public  accommodation  has.  by  and  large, 
been  achieved.  Nevertheless,  problems  re- 
main In  this  area  which  demand  attention 
and  resolution  if  Negroes  and  other  minority 
group  members  are  to  be  accorded  their  full 
and  rightful  place  In  oxir  society. 

A.  The  attitude  of  Negroes  toward  travel 
and  use  of  public  accommodations  facilities: 
In  conjunction  with  the  preparation  of  this 
report,  a  questionnaire  based  on  a  selected 
sample  of  approximately  200  Detroit  Negro 
families  was  conducted.  (See  addendum 
A.)  The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by 
members  of  three  Negro  churches  in  Detroit, 
representing  different  incomes,  educational 
and  occupational  levels,  by  two  Negro  pro- 
fessional societies  and  one  Negro  business- 
social  association.  Every  attempt  was  made 
to  sample  the  attitudes  of  as  representative 
a  cross  section  of  Negro  Detrolters  as  pos- 
sible. The  survey  sought  to  obtain  data  on 
the  experiences  of  Negroes  In  patronizing 
places  of  public  accommodation  (frequency, 
difficulties  encountered,  attitudes,  etc.). 
Vacation  experiences  (where  taken,  amount 
of  money  spent,  etc.)  awareness  of  existence 
of  the  Michigan  equal  accommodations 
statute,  relations  of  annual  income  to  spend- 
ing for  recreation,  vacation  and  other  leisxire 
time  activity,  etc.  The  survey  clearly  Indi- 
cated the  following: 

1.  A  relatively  high  proportion  of  the  tour- 
ist dollar  of  Negro  residents  In  southeastern 
Michigan  is  spent  outside  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan where  Negroes  feel  a  better  climate  of 
hospitality  toward  Negroes  exists. 

A  number  of  Detroit-area  Negroes  own  or 
rent  cottages  and  summer  homes  In  the 
Wlndsor-Lemlngton  area  and  significant 
numbers  are  traveling  throughout  Ontario 
and  Quebec  during  vacation  periods.  Can- 
ada is  considered  to  present  no  problems  of 
discrimination  against  Negroes  In  places  of 
public  accommodation. 

2.  The  attitude  of  Negroes  toward  public 
accommodations  facilities  Is.  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  shaped  by  past  experiences. 

As  In  other  areas  of  concern  to  Negro  citi- 
zens, so  also  in  public  accommodations, 
many  Negroes  readily  recall  experiences  of 
discrimination  in  specific  restaurants,  clubs 
motels  or  recreational  facilities  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, tend  to  avoid  those  places,  even 
though  the  facility  may  have  changed  its 
policy  to  one  of  accommodating  all  patrons 
many  years  ago. 

(a)  A  large  proportion  of  Negro  vacation- 
ers travels  south  but  avoid  using  motels, 
hotels  or  restaurants  en  route. 

This  Is  a  finding  which  relates  more  to  the 
national  picture,  but  nevertheless  affects  the 
attitudes,  spending  habits  and  Inconven- 
iences afforded  Negroes  by  the  persistence  of 
discrimination  In  public  accommodations  fa- 
cilities. A  significant  number  of  Negro 
families  travel  south  to  visit  with  relatives 
during  holiday  weekend  and  vacation  pe- 
riods. According  to  the  survey  and  to  Inter- 
views conducted,  travel  schedules  are  often 
planned  to  allow  for  continuous  driving  from 
point  of  departure  to  point  of  destination. 
avoiding  overnight  stops  in  hotels  and  motels 
or  refreshment  stops  at  highway  restaurants. 
The  significance  of  this  finding  Is  not  that 
these  facilities  all  necessarily  refuse  service 
to  Negroes.  In  fact,  many  of  them  welcome  all 
guests.  The  observation  points  up  again  an 
attltudlnal  problem  which  exists  because  of 
past  patterns  of  racial  discrimination  and  is 
reinforced  by  any  embarrassing  experience 
that  might  occur  at  the  present. 
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4.  Negro  travelers  would  make  greater  use 
of  Michigan  travel,  resort  and  recreational 
facilities  If  they  were  assured  that  they 
would  be  welcomed. 

The  overwhelming  consensus  (over  90  per- 
cent) of  the  families  sampled  indicated  a 
willingness  and  a  desire  to  travel  more  fre- 
quently In  Michigan  and  to  make  greater 
use  of  resort  recreation,  dining  and  other  fa- 
cilities If  they  could  be  assured  of  not  en- 
countering any  embarrassing  situations. 
Frequent  comments  were  made,  however, 
that,  for  example,  making  reservations  In  ad- 
vance at  motels  or  resorts  does  not  guarantee 
that  Negro  patrons  will  be  accommodated 
upon  arrival  and  that  patronizing  establish- 
ments recommended  by  AAA  is  not  a  guaran- 
tee that  Negroes  will  be  welcomed. 

B.  Enforcement  of  the  Michigan  Equal  Ac- 
commodations Statute:  With  the  existence 
of  the  State  civil  rights  commission,  a  new 
channel  for  quick  and  effective  processing 
of  complaints  of  discrimination  has  been 
created.  The  procedure  of  the  civil  rights 
commission,  however,  does  not  abolish  the 
right  or  the  authority  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  prosecuting  attorneys  In 
dealing  with  Infractions  of  the  State  statute, 
resulting  In  diligent  prosecution  and  convic- 
tion of  violators,  which  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  attitudes  of  the  small 
but  hard  core  of  continual  violators. 

C.  The  tourist  and  travel  Industry:  Tour- 
ist travel  In  Michigan  is  "big  business";  It 
affects  a  significant  portion  of  the  State's 
economy.  Last  year,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Department, 
it  was  estimated  that  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion was  spent  In  Michigan  in  tourist  travel. 
This  spending  Involves  many  aspects  of  the 
business  community.  Including  not  only  res- 
taurants, resorts,  clubs,  motels,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  but  also  department  stores, 
travel  agencies,  shopping  centers,  sporting 
equipment  stores,  boating  facilities,  real  es- 
tate, etc. 

A  large  amount  of  money  is  expended  In 
tourist  advertising,  through  ads  in  national 
magazines,  brochures  and  other  media.  This 
advertising  Is  still  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  a  white  audience,  and  through  failure  to 
include  pictures  of  minority  persons  or  to 
make  it  explicit  that  Michigan  tourist  facili- 
ties are  open  to  all  citizens,  implicitly  ex- 
cludes from  consideration  a  large  segment  of 
our  population. 

Michigan  could  perform  a  signal  service 
not  only  to  Its  own  minority  residents  but 
to  citizens  throughout  the  country  by  es- 
tablishing a  climate  and  a  reputation  of  hos- 
pitality for  all  tourists. 

V.  Recommendations 

Various  problems  have  been  highlighted 
throughout  the  report  that  gives  some  clues 
concerning  the  direction  In  which  our  metro- 
politan community  should  move.  It  is  im- 
portant, for  example,  that  every  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  who  operates  a  busi- 
ness serving  the  public  should  give  full, 
equal,  coiu-teous  and  hospitable  service  to 
all  patrons  regardless  of  race,  religion  or 
color,  not  only  because  It  Is  the  law  and 
because  It  Is  a  good  business  principle  but 
also  because  it  Is,  simply  put,  the  right  thing 
to  do. .  It  Is  also  apparent  that  our  Negro 
citizens  must  effect  a  significant  change  in 
attitude  toward  using  plpces  of  public  ac- 
commodation in  the  State,  based  on  one 
of  the  findings  of  this  report  that  there  is 
much  more  equality  of  access  to  and  service 
in  businesses  serving  the  public  than  many 
Negroes  are  either  aware  of  or  are  utilizing. 
In  addition,  however,  there  are  several 
specific  reconunendations  which  can  be  made 
with  the  strong  conviction  that  their  Imple- 
mentation would  do  much  to  achieve  the 
completion  of  the  task: 

1.  All  Judicial  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies In  the  State  should  adopt  a  vigorous 


and  diligent  program  of  prosecution  of 
violators  of  the  State  equal  accommodations 
statute.  This  will  aid  Immensely  In  assur- 
ing minority  citizens  that  they  will  not  con- 
front embarasslng  and  Inconvenient  situa- 
tions In  any  public  establishment  In  Mich- 
igan. 

2.  The  tourist  Industry,  through  Its  var- 
ious agencies  and  councils  should  review  Its 
entire  public  relations  program  and  seek, 
through  its  national  and  local  advertising, 
to  make  clear  that  public  accommodations 
In  Michigan  serve  and  welcome  all  citizens. 
A  campaign  of  Integrated  advertising,  sim- 
ilar to  that  launched  last  year  by  retail  mer- 
chants In  Detroit  and  now  seen  In  the  ad- 
vertisements of  businesses  and  industries 
across  the  Nation,  can  serve  as  an  excellent 
example. 

3.  Associations  and  agencies  which  engage 
In  the  Inspection  and  recommendation  of 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  resorts  as 
"desirable  places  of  public  accommodation" 
should.  In  keeping  with  the  official  policy  of 
"guaranteeing  the  facilities  and  services"  of 
such  establishments,  make  an  agreement  to 
serve  all  citizens,  one  of  the  criteria  of  selec- 
tion and  approval  for  listing.  Associations 
which  accept  the  membership  fees  of  minor- 
ity group  persons  have  an  obligation  to  make 
all  of  their  services  available  to  those  mem- 
bers. 

4.  City  convention  bureaus,  especially  In 
Detroit,  should  aggressively  seek  to  attract 
Negro  convention  groups  to  the  city  in  the 
same  manner  that  white  convention  business 
is  sought.  This  effort  can  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  attitudes  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

5.  Concerted  efforts  need  to  be  made  by 
leaders  in  the  Negro  community  especially  to 
encourage  Negro  citizens  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  State's  public  accommodation  facili- 
ties. Negro  churches,  fraternal  lodges,  pro- 
fessional associations,  clubs,  guilds,  and 
organizations  should  urge  their  members  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  progress  made  In 
this  area  in  the  past  decade  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  social  recreational,  and  other 
leisure  time  opportunities  which  our  State 
offers. 

6.  All  citizens  should  adopt  an  attitude 
of  welcomed  acceptance  to  this  significant 
change  and  progress  In  equal  opportunity  In 
our  State.  Among  those  few  business  es- 
tablishments which  still  resist  the  change, 
the  complaint  Is  still  heard  "My  business 
will  suffer  because  my  customers  won't  ac- 
cept this."  Every  citizen  of  Michigan  can 
do  his  part  to  guarantee  that  such  a  com- 
plaint has  no  validity. 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  FOOD 
MARKETING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July  1. 
1965,  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  filed  its  interim  report,  sum- 
marizing the  work  accomplished  since  its 
establishment  last  summer  and  indi- 
cating the  areas  that  will  be  explored  in 
the  year  ahead. 

The  Commisison  was  created  to  pro- 
vide the  country  with  factual  informa- 
tion on  the  changing  patterns  in  the 
Nation's  food  marketing  industry.  Such 
facts  are  essential  if  we  are  to  legislate 
responsibly  with  respect  to  this  giant 
industry,  where  ramifications  reach  into 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  Commission  is  off  to  a  good  start, 
under  a  capable  chairman,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  desirable  for  the  interim  re- 
port to  be  widely  available.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interim  Report,  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  Jult  1, 1965 

After  6  months  of  gathering  facts  and 
figures  that  refiect  changing  and  emerging 
patterns  in  the  Nation's  food  marketing  In- 
dustry, the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  submits  this  Interim  report. 

It  includes  brief  accounts  of  the  history, 
activities  to  date  and  projected  plans  of  the 
Commission  for  completing  Its  assignment 
by  July  1,  1966.  On  that  date,  a  final  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  Including  any 
recommendations  It  may  make,  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

DUTIES  assigned  COMMISSION 

Established  by  Public  Law  88-354  July  3, 
1964,  the  Commission  was  Instructed  to  study 
and  appraise  the  marketing  structure  of  the 
food  Industry,  Including  the  following: 

1.  The  actual  changes,  principally  In  the 
past  two  decades.  In  the  various  segments  of 
the  food  Industry; 

2.  The  changes  likely  to  materialize  If 
present  trends  continue; 

3.  The  kind  of  food  Industry  that  woxild 
assure  efficiency  of  production,  assembly, 
processing,  and  distribution,  provide  ap- 
propriate services  to  consumers,  and  yet 
maintain  acceptable  competitive  alternatives 
of  procurement  and  sale  in  all  segments  of 
the  industry  from  producer  to  consumer; 

4.  The  changes  In  statutes  or  public  policy, 
the  organization  of  farming  and  of  food  as- 
sembly, processing,  and  distribution,  and  the 
Interrelationships  between  segments  of  the 
food  Industry  which  would  be  appropriate  to 
achieve  a  desired  distribution  of  power  as 
well  as  desired  levels  of  efficiency; 

5.  The  effectiveness  of  the  services,  includ- 
ing the  dissemination  of  market  news,  and 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  terms  of  present  and  probable  de- 
velopments In  the  Industry;  and 

6.  The  effect  of  Imported  food  on  U.S.  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers. 

fifteen  members  on  BIPARTISAN  PANEL 

The  bipartisan  Commission  consists  of  five 
Senators  apj>olnted  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  five  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  five  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  They  are  Hon. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Hon.  Thruston  B.  Mor- 
ton, Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Hon.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan,  Hon.  Graham  Purcell,  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal.  Hon.  Glenn  C.  Cun- 
ningham, Hon.  Catherine  Mat,  Hon.  Phil  S. 
Gibson,  Chairman,  Hon.  William  M.  Batten. 
Hon.  Elmer  R.  Klehl.  Hon.  Fred  J.  Marshall, 
Hon.  Albert  K.  Mitchell. 

Although  Public  Law  88-354  set  July  1, 
1965  as  the  date  for  submission  of  the  Com- 
mission's final  report.  Public  Law  89-20, 
signed  by  the  President  May  15  of  this  year, 
extended  that  date  to  July  1,  1966. 

On  October  7,  1964,  $700,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  Commission  operating  expanses 
during  the  first  year.  An  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1966  had  not  yet  been  made  as  of 
July  1.  1965. 

program  started  in  JANUARY  1965 

A  program  designed  to  carry  out  duties  as- 
signed by  Public  Law  88-354  was  launched 
In  January  1965  when  a  number  of  food 
marketing  experts  sought  by  the  Commission 
for  Its  professional  staff  were  able  to  report 
for  work.  Delay  in  staff  recruitment  was 
caused  by  a  nximber  of  factors.  Including 
the  resignation  of  the  first  chairman  for  rea- 
sons of  health,  the  lag  between  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  legislation,  and  the 
time  required  to  select  a  staff  executive  di- 
rector.   Thus,  most  of  the  budget  available 
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for  fiscal  1965  was  used  In  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

WORK  ORGANIZED  BY  SUBJECTS 

The  Commission  staff  is  comprised  of  a 
legal  division,  five  separate  study  projects 
on  specific  food  industry  subjects,  and  sup- 
porting administrative  and  information  per- 
sonnel. One  project  deals  with  food  retail- 
ing. The  other  four  deal  with  classes  of 
commodities — dairy  products,  meats  and 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bakery 
and  cereal  products — prior  to  retailing. 

On  June  30,  1965,  staff  numbered  41  reg- 
ular full-time  employees,  27  of  them  profes- 
sional. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PROGRAM    UNDERWAY 

A  comprehensive  program  is  now  under- 
way, involving  not  only  Commission  staff 
but  other  Government  agencies.  To  gain 
factual  marketing  information,  a  number  of 
lines  of  inquiry  are  being  used  simultane- 
ously. They  Include  continuing  staff  stud- 
ies, data  being  prepared  by  other  Government 
agencies,  private  Interviews,  and  public 
hearings.  Results  of  this  fact-gathering 
will  be  collated  and  evaluated  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  report. 

All  work  and  studies  are  belnc;  developed  to 
show  for  both  the  food  Industry  as  a  whole 
and  for  Its  principal  segments:  how  the 
market  structure  is  changing;  why  the  struc- 
ture is  changing;  how  business  is  conducted 
and  prices  are  determined;  how  well  the 
Industry  performs;  what  accounts  for  the 
price  spread  between  farmers  and  consum- 
ers; how  regulatory  activities  of  govern- 
ment affect  competition  In  the  Industry; 
suitability  of  government  services  to  the 
food  marketing  system;  and  the  effects  of 
food  Imports. 

Information  and  questions  being  looked 
Into  by  the  Commission  In  these  studies 
Include: 

1.  How  the  market  structure  Is  changing: 
This  Includes  the  number  and  size  of  firms, 
the  concentration  of  business,  vertical  Inte- 
gration, merger  activity,  and  entry  and  exit 
of  firms. 

2.  Why  the  structure  Is  changing:  Rea- 
sons being  explored  In  this  area  are  efficien- 
cies of  operation  resulting  from  large  size, 
economies  from  closely  coordinating  suc- 
cessive steps  of  production  and  marketing, 
advantages  of  large  firms  in  advertising,  the 
ability  to  influence  prices  If  a  large  volume 
Is  controlled,  and  the  ability  to  innovate  or 
to  diversify   risks. 

3.  How  business  Is  conducted  and  prices 
are  determined:  Questions  requiring  answers 
here  are:  What  are  the  typical  business  re- 
lations among  firms?  Is  market  power  dif- 
fused or  concentrated?  How  are  price 
changes  initiated  and  transmitted  through 
the  system? 

4.  How  well  the  Industry  performs:  In- 
vestigations are  directed  at  such  questions 
as:  Do  costs  of  processing  and  distributing 
food  reflect  efficient  operation?  Are  the 
various  forms  of  promotional  costs  held 
within  acceptable  limits?  Is  the  Industry 
progressive  in  developing  superior  methods 
and  products?  Is  the  system  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  consumers?  Are  profits 
reasonable?  Are  efficient  farmers  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  earn  equitable  returns  on 
their  labor  and  Investment? 

5.  What  accounts  for  the  price  spread  be- 
tween fanners  and  consumers:  What  costs 
and  profits  are  Involved?  Do  they  refiect 
efficient  operations  and  effective  competi- 
tion? 

6.  How  regulatory  activities  of  Govern- 
ment affect  competition:  The  Commission  Is 
studying  the  enforcement,  administration 
and  effectiveness  of  laws  such  as  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  and  other  legislation  affecting  the  food 
Industry. 

7.  Suitability  of  Government  services  to 
food   marketing  systems:   This  includes  an 


evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  grading.  In- 
spection, and  market  news  In  a  changing 
market. 

8.  The  effects  of  food  Imports:  The  Com- 
mission was  created  at  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress and  the  agricultural  community  were 
deeply  concerned  over  the  importation  of 
beef  by  the  United  States.  The  Commission 
Is  required  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  food 
imports  on  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
sumer prices. 

OTHER   GOVERNMENT   AGENCIES  ASSIST 

The  Commission  has  received  excellent 
cooperation  in  obtaining  existing  informa- 
tion about  the  food  Industry  from  Govern- 
ment agencies,  universities,  and  trade 
sources.  The  tremendous  amount  of  Infor- 
mation developed  by  these  groups  for  other 
purposes  is,  of  course,  extremely  useful  to 
the  Commission  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own 
specific  assignments. 

In  developing  new  Information  essential 
to  its  assignment,  the  Commission  has  made 
contracts  with  Government  agencies  espe- 
cially qualified  to  initiate  new  research  to  fill 
gaps  in  existing  knowledge. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  prepar- 
ing two  comprehensive  studies  of  changes  in 
market  structure,  one  in  food  retailing  and 
one  In  food  manufacturing.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  making  a  number  of  special 
tabulations  needed  for  staff  and  FTC  studies. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also 
working  on  studies  for  the  Commission.  It 
is  preparing  data  concerning  market  struc- 
ture and  product  movement  In  several  com- 
modity branches  of  the  food  industry.  It  is 
collating  information  on  the  place  of  farmer 
cooperatives  In  the  marketing  of  food  prod- 
ucts. And  it  Is  developing  estimates  of  how 
price  spreads  for  leading  farm  commodities 
are  broken  down  Into  their  Integral  costs 
and  profits. 

Since  this  work  is  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tinuing programs  of  these  agencies,  the  Com- 
mission is  financing  these  studies  out  of  its 
budget. 

STAFF    STUDIES    UNDERWAY 

In  addition  to  the  contract  work.  Com- 
mission staff  members  have  studies  under- 
way in  each  of  the  major  subject  matter 
areas.  Much  staff  time  until  recently  has 
been  spent  in  assembling  existing  data,  ar- 
ranging for  studies  by  other  agencies,  setting 
up  hearings  and  interviewing  businessmen  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  food  industry. 
Now  the  staff  work  is  turning  to  the  sys- 
tematic collection  of  data  from  Industry  by 
means  of  questionnaires  and  Interview  forms. 

PUBLIC    HEARINGS    SCHEDULED 

In  the  months  of  April,  May.  and  June 
of  this  year  the  Commission  held  six  public 
hearings  on  subjects  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  food  marketing.  At  all  of  these 
sessions  the  Commission  heard  testimony 
from  individuals  directly  involved  with  the 
subject  being  considered.  In  addition  to  de- 
scribing details  of  their  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  marketing  system  under  review, 
witnesses  frequently  also  volunteered  their 
own  views  of  industry  problems  and  accom- 
plishments. 

In  general,  hearings  have  been  well  at- 
tended and  fully  reported,  particularly  in 
t;-.e  trade  press.  A  number  of  Commission 
members  have  described  them  as  most  useful 
to  their  understanding  of  Issues  related  to 
the  marketing  of  food.  The  hearings  have 
also  helped  to  acquaint  the  Industry  with  the 
purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Commission. 

Following  Is  the  schedule  of  hearings  to 
date: 

Marketing  of  cattle  and  lambs,  feedlot  op- 
erations of  packers — Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  April 
1-3: 

Marketing  of  cattle  and  lambs,  feedlot  op- 
erations of  packers — Port  Worth.  Tex.,  April 
22-24; 


Retail  costs  and  margins — Washington, 
D.C.,  May  5-7; 

Integration  in  the  broiler  and  egg  Indus- 
tries— Atlanta.  Ga.,  May  13-15: 

Marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs,  feedlot  op- 
erations of  packers — Omaha,  Nebr..  June  3-5; 

Marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables— 
McAUen.  Tex..  June  11-12. 

FACTFINDING    TO    CONTINUE 

The  date  of  this  Interim  report  finds  the 
Commission  at  the  halfway  point  in  the 
development  of  a  foundation  of  facts  and 
analyses  on  which  to  base  Its  conclusions 
and  recommendations.  Work  initiated  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1965  will  be  con- 
tinued into  the  early  months  of  1966.  Major 
portions  of  the  studies  assigned  by  the  Com- 
mission to  other  Government  agencies  still 
remain  to  be  done,  as  does  much  of  the 
work  on  staff  studies  Involving  the  sys- 
tematic collection  of  data. 

Additional  hearings  in  the  coming  year, 
both  on  food  commodity  subjects  and  on 
general  topics  cutting  across  commodity 
lines,  are  listed  among  Commission  future 
plans.  To  obtain  further  understanding  of 
Industry  operations  and  procedures,  greater 
emphasis  Is  to  be  given  Interviews  with 
Industry  representatives. 

REPORT     TO     CONTAIN     SUMMARIZATION, 
CONCLUSIONS 

All  relevant  data  on  the  food  marketing 
Industry  will  be  assembled,  analyzed,  and 
thoroughly  studied  before  the  Commission 
reaches  any  conclusions  or  makes  any  recom- 
mendations. A  series  of  technical  studies, 
providing  an  underpinning  of  detailed  facts 
and  analyses  to  support  the  final  report,  will 
be  issued  either  at  the  time  the  final  report 
Is  filed  or  shortly  thereafter. 

COMMISSION    RESPONSIBILITY 

An  efficient,  competitive,  and  equitable 
food  marketing  Industry  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  all  of  the  Nation's  consumers, 
and  to  those  of  its  farmers.  Its  businessmen 
and  its  working  men  and  women  who  have 
some  role  in  that  Industry.  The  Commis- 
sion is  keenly  aware  of  this. 

Work  to  date  has  reinforced  the  Commis- 
sion's conviction  that  its  assignment  is  both 
timely  and  significant. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  its  task  and  the 
limited  time  for  its  work,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Pood  Marketing  is  determined  to 
complete  its  assignment  on  schedule  and  to 
present  a  final  report  worthy  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  given  it  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unan.mous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
COUNCIL 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  imfin- 
Ished  business  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  944) 
to  provide  for  expanded  research  in  the 


oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  to  establish 
a  National  Oceanographic  Council,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S  944)  to  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  establish  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

SHORT  TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
M;irine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  marine  science  activities  of  the 
United  States  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  The  accelerated  development  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  biologi- 
cal resources  of  the  marine  environment. 

(2)  The  expansion  of  human  knowledge  of 
the  marine  environment. 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  private  Invest- 
ment enterprise  in  exploration,  technologi- 
cal development,  marine  commerce,  and  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  ma- 
rine environment. 

(4)  The  preservation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  marine  science 
and  resource  development. 

(5)  The  advancement  of  education  and 
training  in  marine  science. 

(6)  The  development  and  improvement  of 
the  capabilities,  performance,  use,  and  effi- 
ciency of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  Instru- 
ments for  use  in  exploration,  research,  sur- 
veys, the  recovery  of  resources,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  energy  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

(7)  The  effective  utilization  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  resources  of  the  Nation, 
with  close  cooperation  among  all  Interested 
agencies,  public  and  private,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  facilities, 
and  equipment,  or  waste. 

(8)  The  cooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  and 
international  organizations  in  marine  science 
activities  when  such  cooperation  Is  In  the 
national  Interest. 

THE   NATIONAL  COUNCIL   ON   MARINE  RESOURCES 
AND  ENGINEERING  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established.  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Council")  which  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  The  Vice  President,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

(7)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(8)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  President  may  name  to  the  Coun- 
cil such  other  officers  and  officials  as  he 
deems  advisable. 

(c)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council 
during  the  absence,  disability,  or  unavail- 
ability of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Council,  except 
those  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 
may  designate  another  officer  of  his  depart- 


ment or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Council  as 
his  alternate  in  his  unavoidable  absence. 

(e)  Each  alternate  member  designated  un- 
der subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
designated  to  serve  as  such  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  unless  at 
the  time  of  his  designation  he  holds  an  office 
In  the  Federal  Government  to  which  he  was 
appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(f )  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
President,  as  he  may  request,  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  Federal  functions  in  the 
field  of  marine  science  and  engineering.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following 
functions: 

(1)  survey  all  significant  marine  science 
activities,  including  the  policies,  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  accomplishments  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged In  such  activities; 

(2)  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
marine  science  activities.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  exploration,  exploitation,  and 
conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  marine 
environment,  marine  engineering,  studies  of 
air-sea  interaction,  transmission  of  energy, 
and  icommunlcations,  to  be  conducted  by  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  designate  and  fix  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  marine  science  activities,  by  De- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  exploration,  ex- 
ploitation, and  conservation  of  the  resoiu-ces 
of  the  marine  environment,  marine  engineer- 
ing, studies  of  air-sea  interaction,  trans- 
mission of  energy,  and  communications; 

(4)  provide  for  effective  cooperation  among 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  engaged  In  marine  slcence  activities, 
and  specify.  In  any  case  in  which  primary 
responsibility  for  any  category  of  the  marine 
science  activities  has  been  assigned  to  any 
department  or  agency,  which  of  those  activ- 
ities may  be  carried  on  concurrently  by  other 
departments  or  agencies; 

(5)  resolve  differences  arising  among  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  marine  science  activities 
under  this  Act,  Including  differences  as  to 
whether  a  particular  project  Is  a  marine 
science  activity; 

(6)  review  annually  all  marine  science 
activities  conducted  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  light  of  the 
policies,  plans,  programs,  and  priorities  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(7)  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
legal  problems  arising  out  of  the  manage- 
ment, use,  development,  recovery,  and  control 
of  the  resources  of  the  marine  environment; 
and 

(8)  establish  long-range  studies  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  United  States  econ- 
omy, security,  health,  and  welfare  to  be 
gained  from  marine  resources,  engineering, 
and  science. 

(g)  The  Council  may  employ  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  a  civilian  executive  secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  es- 
tablished by  the  President  at  not  to  exceed 
that  of  level  II  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule.  The  executive  secretary, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Council,  is 
authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel,  including  not  more 
than  seven  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  and  compensated 
at  not  to  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  President. 

COMMISSION   ON   MARINE  SCIENCE.  ENGINEERING 
AND  RESOURCES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assist  the  President  and  the 
Council  In  carrying  out  the  functions  stated 


in  sections  3(f)  (1).  (2).  (7).  and  (8)  of  this 
Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  established,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources composed  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  per- 
sons with  a  competency  in  the  areas  desig- 
nated in  this  Act.  The  Commission  may 
include  five  representatives  from  Govern-^ 
ment,  five  representatives  from  Industry,  and 
five  representatives  from  universities,  institu- 
tions, or  laboratories  engaged  in  marine  sci- 
ence pursuits,  and,  upon  establishment  of 
such  Commission,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate from  among  its  members  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  ouUide  the  Government  shall  each  re- 
ceive $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  within  the  Government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  to  the  Government. 

(c)  The  Commission,  its  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  shall  at  all  times  coop>erate 
effectively  with  the  Council  In  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  delegated 
to  it  under  this  Act  by  the  President  through 
the  Council,  and  shall  report  at  such  Inter- 
vals as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  duties  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  it.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  survey  the  marine  science  activities 
of  the  United  States,  make  recommendations 
for  the  most  effective  organizational  struc- 
ture for  conduct  of  Federal  activities  in  this 
area,  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
encouragement  of  private  investment  in  ma- 
rine science  and  resource  development. 

(e)  Subject  to  determinations  of  the 
Council,  the  Commission  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  In  addition,  subject  to 
determination  of  the  Council,  the  Commis- 
sion may  secure  temporary  and  immediate 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(f)  All  members  and  other  personnel  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Commission,  whatever  may  be  the 
requirements  of  the  Council  under  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section,  shall  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a 
final  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  it  has  submitted  Its  final 

report.  ^      ^^    ,      , 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Council,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President  and  as  he 
may  request,  may  coordinate  a  program  of 
international  cooperation  in  work  done 
pursant  to  this  Act.  pursuant  to  agreements 
made  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report, 
which  shall  Include  (1)  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  activities  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  all  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  United  States  In  the  field  of  marine 
science  activities  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  (2)  an  evaluation  of  such  activities  and 
accomplishments  In  terms  of  the  attain- 
ment of,  or  the  failure  to  attain,  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Reports  made  under  this  section  shall 
contain  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  or  the 
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President  may  consider  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  contain  an  estimate 
of  funding  requirements  of  each  agency  and 
department  of  the  United  States  for  marine 
science  activities  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

(d)  No  Information  which  has  been  classi- 
fied for  reasons  of  national  security  shall 
be  Included  In  any  report  made  under  this 
section,  except  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Council  shall  arrange  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the 
conduct  of  such  security  or  other  personnel 
Investigation  of  the  Council's  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  consultants,  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, and  if  any  such  Investigation  de- 
velops any  data  reflecting  that  the  Individual 
who  is  the  subject  thereof  is  of  questionable 
loyalty  there  shall  be  a  full  field  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter,  the  results  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may 
authorize  any  of  its  employees,  or  employees 
of  any  contractor,  prospective  contractor, 
licensee,  or  prospective  licensee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  subsection 
145(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  use.  2165(b)),  to  permit  any  member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Council  to  have 
access  to  restricted  data  relating  to  ocean- 
ography and  the  marine  sciences  which  Is 
required  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  so  certified  by  the  Council  but  only  if 
(1)  the  Council  or  designee  thereof  has  de- 
termined. In  accordance  with  the  established 
personnel  sectxrlty  procedures  and  standards 
of  the  Council,  that  permitting  such  In- 
dividual to  have  access  to  such  restricted 
data  will  not  endanger  the  common  defense 
and  secxirlty,  and  (2)  the  Council  or  de- 
signee thereof  finds  that  the  established  per- 
sonel  and  other  security  procedures  and 
standards  of  the  Council  are  adequate  and 
In  reasonable  conformity  to  the  standards 
established  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion under  section  145  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  use.  2165).  Any  indi- 
vidual granted  access  to  such  restricted  data 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  exchange 
such  data  with  any  individual  who  (A)  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  or  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
or  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  any  such 
department,  agency,  or  armed  force,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor,  and  (B)  has  beeii  author- 
ized to  have  access  to  restricted  d*a  under 
the  provisions  of  section  143  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954    (42  U.S.C.  2163). 

Sec.  7.  Information  obtained  or  developeld 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  except  (a)  Information 
authorized  or  required  by  Federal  statute 
to  be  withheld,  and  (b)  information  classi- 
fied to  protect  the  national  security:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  information  from 
the  duly  authorized  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  term  "marine  science"  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  oceanographlc  and  scientific  en- 
deavors and  disciplines,  engineering  and 
technology  in  and  with  relation  to  the  ma- 
rine environment:  and  the  term  "marine 
environment"  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  (1) 
the  oceans.  (2)  the  Continental  Shelf  of 
the  United  States,  (3)  the  Great  Lakes.  (4) 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  meters,  or  be- 
yond that  limit,  to  where  the  depths  of 
the  superjacent  waters  admit  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  such  areeis, 

(5)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  similar  sub- 
marine areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands 
which  comprise  United  States  territory,  and 

(6)  the  resources  thereof. 


(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  but  sums  appropriated 
for  any  one  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  termination  of  June  30,  1970. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  considering.  S.  944.  Is  the 
product  of  studies  and  consultations  by 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
congressional  committees  extending 
back  to  1959,  perhaps  even  beyond  that. 

The  measure  is  bipartisan,  cospon- 
sored  by  distinguished  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  They,  as  do  all  of  us, 
recognize  the  tremendous  potentials 
that  the  oceans,  the  Continental  Shelf, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  hold  for  America's 
future. 

Resources  of  the  marine  environment, 
which  extends  over  an  area  nine  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  can  be 
an  immeasurable  source  of  wealth,  en- 
ergy, and  strength  to  the  nation  that 
first  develops,  then  uses,  the  engineering 
and  technology  to  exploit  them. 

The  oceans  are  here  and  they  and 
their  beds  contain  health-giving,  pro- 
tein foods  for  our  own  and  the  world's 
exploding  population;  minerals,  many 
of  critical  and  strategic  importance  to 
our  national  security,  chemicals,  and 
incalculable  reserves  of  natural  gas  and 
oil. 

Many  nations  are  competing  for  these 
riches,  and.  as  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce was  told  during  hearings  on  S. 
944:  If  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
ploit them,  others  will. 

Other  nations  know  the  wealth  of  re- 
sources in  the  seas,  on  and  beneath  the 
Continental  Shelf,  and  on  the  mineral- 
carpeted  bed  in  many  areas  of  the  deep 
ocean,  some  of  them  immediately  off  our 
coasts. 

Other  nations  are  exploring  and 
searching  the  marine  environment  for 
these  resources. 

Other  nations  have  their  engineers  and 
technicians  developing  sophisticated  in- 
struments, equipment  and  gear  for 
acquiring  these  resources  and  utilizing 
them  to  strengthen  their  economy  or 
their  might. 

Other  nations  are  training  more  and 
more  specialists  in  marine  science  and 
technology. 

The  human  and  physical  resources  of 
these  nations  are  today  being  increas- 
ingly employed  to  probe  the  oceans  and 
possess  their  treasure,  and  this  world- 
wide contest  for  vast  new  wealth  in  foods, 
in  minerals,  in  chemicals,  and  in  liquid 
fuels  will  intensify,  not  diminish. 

We  can  see  it  today  where  a  dozen 
overseas  nations  are  competing  for  the 
living  resources  in  the  waters  off  New 
England,  and  along  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaskan  coasts  where  massive  fish- 
ing fleets  of  Asiatic  powers  are  crowding 
us  off  the  seas.  Tomorrow  these  na- 
tions may  seek  other  resources — on  or 
beneath  the  Continental  Shelf. 

At  hearings  on  S.  944,  Rear  Adm.  Ed- 
ward C.  Stephan,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
president  of  the  Marine  Technological 
Society  and  former  oceanographer  of  the 
Navy,  testified: 

Many  countries  of  the  world  in  addition 
to  the  space  leaders — Russia  and  the  United 


States — have  all  that  Is  necessary  to  exploit 
the  oceans.  The  big  question  Is:  Will  the 
United  States  establish  a  leading  position? 
The  Congress  In  its  action  on  S.  944  and 
other  ocean  legislation  and  appropriations 
will  have  a  major  role  in  the  answers  to  the 
question  of  U.S.  leadership. 

Mr.  President.  S.  944  is  designed  to 
assure  that  leadership. 

The  administration  is.  I  believe,  con- 
vinced  of  the  necessity  for  that  leader- 
ship. 

Industry  is  eager  to  participate  in 
achieving  an  unchallengeable  leadership 
position. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Congress  of 
March  2.  the  President  stated : 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  there 
are  large  mineral  deposits  under  the  oceans. 
But  before  this  treasure  becomes  useful  we 
must  first  locate  It  and  develop  the  tech- 
nology to  recover  it  economically.  We  must 
also  learn  more  about  marine  biology  if  we 
are  to  tap  the  great  potential  food  resources 
of  the  seas. 

Congress  can  expedite  achieving  these 
goals. 

A  letter  to  the  President,  dated  March 
29,  and  signed  by  the  board  chairman  or 
president  of  12  of  America's  largest  in- 
dustries stated,  in  part: 

We  believe,  with  you,  that  freedom  from 
want  is  possible,  but  only  if  we  add  to  the 
land's  productivity  the  most  fertile  and  least- 
used  of  man's  resources — those  of  the  seven 
seas.  Potentials  for  almost  limitless  food 
production,  for  supplementing  the  lands 
minerals,  for  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  pure 
water,  for  new  sources  of  fuel  and  energy, 
for  a  revitalized,  superior  merchant  marine. 
and  even  for  harnessing  wind  and  weather, 
exist  in  the  world's  oceans,  if  we  can  but 
learn  to  apply  our  American  technological 
genius  to  their  use.  This  learning  and  uti- 
lization, as  Industry  is  coming  to  realize, 
provides  opportunities  for  economic  growth 
unparalleled  since  the  industrial  revolution. 

Witnesses  from  academic  institutions 
and  private  corporations,  both  large  and 
small,  scientists  and  administrators, 
testifying  at  hearings  on  S.  944,  corrobo- 
rated these  industry  executives,  as  did 
many  others  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  consideration  of 
S.  944,  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
given  close  attention  to  the  views  of  in- 
dustry, to  those  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, to  those  experienced  in  Na\7 
oceanographlc  activities  and  require- 
ments, and  to  other  experts  in  marine 
resources  and  developments. 

As  a  result,  S.  944  has  been  both 
broadened  and  strengthened  since  it  was 
Introduced  in  February.  Basic  objec- 
tives have  been  retained.  To  expedite 
the  achievement  of  these  objectives  sev- 
eral new  sections  and  provisions  have 
been  added,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
provisions  amplifying  or  perfecting  lan- 
guage has  been  substituted  for  that  in 
the  original  bill. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
designed  to  further  ocean  engineering 
and  exploration,  advance  marine  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  to  intensify 
development  and  utilia^tion  of  ocean, 
estuarine.  Continental  Shelf  and  Great 
Lakes  resources. 

It  is  a  bill  to  not  only  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  marine  environment 
through  research  and  surveys,  but  to  ap- 
ply that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the 


Nation,  its  industries,  its  Armed  Forces, 
and  its  citizens. 

It  is  a  bill  that  looks  to  augmenting 
the  Nation's  wealth,  health,  and  welfare, 
to  harnessing  the  ocean's  energy,  and  to 
harvesting  the  mineral,  chemical,  and 
biological  riches  of  the  seas,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Continental  Shelf. 

It  is  a  bill  to  encourage  employment  of 
the  Nation's  scientific  and  engineering 
capabilities  to  assure  jurisdiction  over  the 
continental  Shelf,  adjacent  waters,  and 
subsoil,  thereby  adding  their  life,  min- 
erals, and  liquid  fuels  to  our  national 
treasure. 

It  is  a  bill  to  stimulate  private  inter- 
est and  investment  in  technological  ad- 
vances, exploration,  and  economic  uti- 
lization of  the  oceans,  the  Continental 
Shelf,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  is  a  bill  to  assure  America's  leader- 
ship in  unlocking  the  mysteries  of  the 
seas,  and  acquiring  title  to  and  utiliz- 
ing our  discoveries. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  S.  944 
embodies  a  legislative  commitment— a 
national  commitment — for  a  unified 
thrust  seaward. 

Enactment  of  S.  944  will,  for  the  first 

time: 

Establish  a  legislative  policy  and  pur- 
pose for  the  discovery,  recovery,  and  uti- 
lization of  the  resources  of  the  marine 
environment. 

Provide  a  legislative  base  for  a  na- 
tional, comprehensive,  coordinated  na- 
tional program  of  exploration,  exploita- 
tion, and  conservation  of  these  resources, 
marine  engineering,  studies  of  air-sea  in- 
teraction, transmission  of  energy,  and 
ocean  communications. 

Assure  by  statute  a  survey  of  the  ac- 
tivities, plans,  accomplishments,  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  seven  departments  and  26 
Federal  agencies,  offices  or  bureaus  with 
responsibilities  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

Direct  that  a  study  be  made  of  the 
numerous  legal  problems  arising  out  of 
the  management,  use,  development,  re- 
covery, and  control  of  the  resources  of 
the  marine  environment. 

Authorize  that  a  study  be  made  of  the 
potential  benefits  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
security,  health,  and  welfare  to  be  gained 
from  marine  resources,  engineering,  and 
science. 

Assure  permanence  to  the  national 
purpose  on  and  under  the  oceans,  the 
Continental  Shelf,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Enactment  of  S.  944  will  also,  for  the 
first  time,  provide  the  Congress  and  its 
committees  with  a  central  source  of 
authoritative  information  to  assist  us  In 
our  considerations  of  the  many,  many 
proposals  and  problems  that  come  be- 
fore us  relating  to  the  seas  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  their  boundaries  and  con- 
tents. In  such  manner,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  greatly 
facilitates  the  work  of  the  science  com- 
mittees of  both  houses  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  space  field. 

Similarly,  enactment  of  S.  944  will, 
for  the  first  time,  provide  the  scientific 
community,  industry,  news  media,  and 
the  public  a  central  point  of  contact  for 
information  of  significance  on  Federal 
oceanographlc  activities  and  programs. 
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The  enactment  of  S.  944  will,  for  the 
first  time,  assure  an  annual  report  on  the 
relevant  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  with  responsibilities 
or  functions  in  the  marine  environment: 
an  evaluation  of  these  activities,  and 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 
Congress  now  receives  each  January  a 
comprehensive  report  on  all  aeronautics 
and  space  activities  during  the  preceding 
year,  an  invaluable  guide  in  our  con- 
siderations of  space  legislation  and 
appropriations. 

Enactment  of  S.  944  will,  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  oceans,  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
resources,  the  legislative— and  na- 
tional—recognition they  deserve  and 
require  in  the  national  interest. 

Finally,  enactment  of  S.  944  will  place 
marine  science,  exploration,  and  re- 
sources and  engineering  development  on 
an  administrative  parity  with  our  aero- 
nautics and  space  activities.  Federal 
radiation  activities,  and  with  the  na- 
tional water  resource  activities  to  be 
conducted  tmder  legislation  signed  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  July  22. 
Each  of  the  above  activities  is  headed 
by  a  Cabinet-level  council,  created  by 
statute,  and  vested  with  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities and  fimctions. 

As  a  result  our  Government  has  a 
national  aeronautics  and  space  program, 
a  national  radiation  program,  and  is 
soon  to  have  a  national  water  resources 
program. 

There  is  no  national  oceanographlc 
program,  as  was  attested  at  the  hearings 
on  S.  944,  nor  will  there  be  one  until 
appropriate  legislation  is  enacted. 

S.  944,  patterned  on  acts  which  have 
proved  efficacious,  projects  a  national 
program  of  marine  resource  and  engi- 
neering development. 

The  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1965,  as  does  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,  the  recently 
approved  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act.  and  many  other  major  enactments, 
includes  a  declaration  of  policy  and 
purpose,  which  calls  for.  among  other 
things: 

First.  Preservation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  marine  sci- 
ence and  resource  development. 

Second.  Accelerated  development  of 
the  physical,  chemical,  geological,  and 
biological  resources  of  the  oceans,  the 
Continental  Shelf,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Third.  Encouragement  of  private  in- 
vestment in  exploration,  expansion  of 
marine  commerce,  technological  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  marine  environment. 

Fourth.  Improvement  of  the  capabili- 
ties, performance,  use,  and  efficiency  of 
vehicles,  equipment,  and  instruments 
for  use  in  exploration,  research,  surveys, 
the  recovery  of  resources,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  energy  In  this  environment. 
Fifth.  Effective  utilization  of  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  genius  and  talent 
of  the  Nation,  in  close  cooperation  with 
all  interested  agencies,  both  public  and 

private. 

Sixth.  The  advancement  of  education 
and  training  In  marine  science. 


The  marine  environment  is  defined  In 
S  944  to  include  the  oceans,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Continental  Shelf,  and  the 
seabed  and  submarine  areas  adjacent  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  our 
island  territories. 

The  legislative  policy  and  purpose  set 
forth  In  S.  944  would  be  furthered  by  a 
Cabinet-level  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment which  would  advise  and  assist 
the  President  with  respect  to  Federal 
programs,  plans,  and  objectives  in  ma- 
rine science  and  engineering. 

Serving  on  this  Council  would  be  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Navy,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  President  may  name  also  to  the 
Council  such  other  officers  and  officials 
as  he  deems  advisable. 

Membership  of  the  Coimcil  is  neces- 
sarily large  because  Government  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions  in  this  vast 
field  are  dispersed  among  many  depart- 
ments, offices,  bureaus,  and  agencies. 

The  Covmcll.  as  do  the  others  referred 
to  above,  would  have  a  small,  objective, 
independent  staff  headed  by  a  civilian 
executive  secretary  appointed  by  the 
PresidCTit  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  President,  at  his  discretion,  also 
may  appoint  a  Commission  on  Marine 
Sciences,  Engineering,  and  Resources  to 
assist  the  Council  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  certain  designated  functions  and 
others  that  may  be  delegated  to  it  by 
the  President  over  a  period  of  18  months. 
The  Commission,  if  appointed,  would 
be  composed  of  five  competent  persons 
from  each  of  the  following:  First,  in- 
dustry; second,  universities.  Institutions, 
or  laboratories;  and  third.  Government. 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  would  be  named  by  the 
President. 

Witnesses  at  hearings  on  S.  944,  and 
who  supported  its  enactment,  testified  on 
values  that  would  grow  out  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Dr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jr..  vice  clmn- 
cellor  for  programs,  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity, and  former  science  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  proposed  National  Council  would  pro- 
vide a  policy  deliberating  group  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  to  give  priority 
to  specific  national  goals,  to  see  that  balance 
is  malnUlned  among  all  participating  agen- 
cies, to  advise  on  procedures  for  carrying  out 
new  goals,  and  to  give  full  executive  support 
to  budgets  for  meeting  the  national  purpose. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Arnold.  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
assistant  to  the  chief  scientist.  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  and  for  3  years  consul- 
tant to  the  Federal  Coimcll  for  Science 
and  Technology,  stated  that  enactment 
of  S.  944  would  provide  the  following: 

1.  Legislative  recognition,  which  Is  very 
Important,  and  a  firm  base  for  positive  execu- 
tive action. 

2.  Emphasis,  coherence,  and  long-range 
stability  which  would  encourage  scientific 
oceanography  to  grow  In  proportion  to  the 
need. 
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3.  A  comprehensive  program  of  ocean  tech- 
nology and  engineering,  embracing  exploita- 
tion and  development  of  the  capability  to  do 
useful  work  In  the  ocean,  particularly  In  the 
nonmllltary  area.  This  would  In  turn  pro- 
vide guidance  and  encouragement  to  industry 
and  the  tangible  evidence  of  Government 
support  would  stimulate  increased  Industrial 
participation. 

4.  An  essential  step  toward  a  strong  pos- 
ture for  conflicts  that  will  result  from  In- 
creased exploitation  of  the  oceans  by  many 
nations. 

Finally,  a  basis  for  long-range  usage  plan- 
ning for  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  oceans 
contiguous  to  our  own  shores,  to  the  end 
that  special  Interests  or  thoughtless  exploi- 
tation will  not  damage  the  general  welfare 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Edgerton.  chairman  of 
the  board.  Edgerton.  Germeshausen  & 
Grier,  Inc..  which  is  actively  engaged  in 
deep-ocean  engineering,  and  who  also  is 
professor  of  electrical  measurements. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
testified  that  increased  recognition  of  the 
scientific,  military,  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  oceans  is  inherent  in  the 
proposed  legislation.    He  stated : 

A  strong  national  commitment  to  oceanog- 
raphy would  certainly  be  a  step  to  effective 
utilization  of  all  our  resources,  human  and 
physical.  The  effect  of  a  national  commit- 
ment In  oceanography  can  open  up  entirely 
new  areas  of  human  endeavor  calling  for 
new  skills  and  for  manpower  as  yet  uncom- 
mitted.    In  short.  It  means  Jobs. 

Mr.  President.  S.  944  is  a  bill  to  open 
up,  as  Dr.  Edgerton  states,  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  our  citizens. 

It  is  a  bill  to  open  up  new  and  appeal- 
ing incentives  to  our  industries. 

It  is  a  bill  to  add  to  our  domain  a  new 
continent — the  Continental  Shelf. 

It  is  a  bill  to  supplement  the  resources 
of  the  soil  with  those  of  the  seas  around 
us.  and  to  meet  needs  that  will  inevitably 
accrue  with  our  expanding  population. 

By  1970  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  reach  200  million;  by  1980 
more  than  230  million.  Those  are 
Census  Bureau  estimates. 

World  population  by  the  year  2,000  is 
expected  to  reach  6  billion,  more  than 
double  the  present  total,  and  already 
two- thirds  of  the  world  population  is 
suffering  a  deficiency  of  life-giving  pro- 
teins. 

Fishery  experts  tells  us  that  the  seas 
around  us  could  yield  with  proper  con- 
servation practices,  ten  times  the  present 
catch  of  food  species.  Yet  we  are  taking 
today  only  38  percent  of  the  fish  we  eat: 
the  remaining  62  percent  is  imported 
from  foreign  countries:  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  these  fish  we  are  im- 
porting are  caught  directly  off  our  shores. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  was  told 
during  hearings  on  S.  944  that  the  drain 
of  U.S.  dollars  for  foreign  fishery  prod- 
ucts last  year  totaled  60O  million,  a 
significant  item  in  our  adverse  balance 
of  payments.  Some  of  this  outflow  can 
be  halted  when  we  revive  and  rehabili- 
tate our  dyine:  fishing  mdustry. 

This  is  not  the  only  marine  resource 
of  which  we  are  neglecting  to  realize  our 
potential. 

The  ocean  surface  is  itself  a  resource. 
Approximately  99  percent  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  tons  of  cargo  moving 
to  and  from  foreign  ports  last  year  were 


water-borne.  Water-borne  also  are 
many  of  the  critical  and  strategic  ma- 
terials for  which  our  Nation  is  presently 
dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

Yet.  to  our  shame  and  disgrace,  less 
than  9  percent  of  this  vital  cargo  moves 
on  American-fiag  vessels. 

Beneath  the  territorial  waters  and  the 
Continental  Shelf  lie  incalculable  re- 
serves of  oil  and  natural  gas.  an  esti- 
mated 14  billion  barrels  in  submerged 
lands  off  Louisiana.  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia alone.  How  much  lies  beneath 
other  areas  of  our  Continental  Shelf, 
totaling  850.000  square  miles,  there  has 
been  insufficient  geological  research  and 
exploration  even  to  conjecture. 

Offshore  oil  is  being  produced  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Venezuela.  Mexico,  Japan 
and  Peru.  Half  a  dozen  European  na- 
tions are  today  competing  to  open  up  the 
oil  reserves  geologists  are  convinced  lie 
beneath  the  shallow  North  Sea. 

Oil  production  from  beneath  the  seas 
requires  extremely  sophisticated  tech- 
nology; in  fact,  two  technologies,  one 
similar  to  that  on  land,  and  the  other  re- 
quiring equipment  to  operate  in  waters 
of  increasing  pressure. 

S.  944  takes  cognizance  of  these  prob- 
lems and  these  opportunities,  and  of  the 
convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  ap- 
proved by  the  necessary  number  of 
nations  in  June  of  last  year. 

The  convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  defines  it  as: 

The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  but  outside  the 
area  of  the  territorial  sea.  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters  (655  feet)  or.  beyond  that  limit,  to 
where  the  depths  of  the  superjacent  waters 
admit  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  said  area,  and  further,  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  territorial  Islands. 

This  definition  is  reflected  in  section 
8(a)  of  S.  944. 

Natural  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  may,  under  the  convention,  be  ex- 
ploited exclusively  by  the  adjacent 
coastal  nation. 

Rights  to  exploit  natural  resources  of 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  areas  beyond 
the  Continental  Shelf  may  be  attained 
by  the  nation  with  the  technological  or 
engineering  capability  to  first  exploit 
them. 

It  means  that  the  nation  which  first 
develops  and  uses  the  equipment  and  in- 
struments to  exploit  the  resources  of 
these  areas  acquires,  under  the  conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf,  the  rights 
to  these  resources. 

S.  944  envisions  a  national  program  of 
marine  resources  and  engineering  de- 
velopment that  will  assure  to  us  all  rights 
under  the  convention  of  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr.  President,  a  new  era  in  explora- 
tion, in  resource  development,  in  pro- 
duction and  use  of  products  that  will 
add  immensely  to  our  wealth  and  se- 
curity, is  opening  off  our  shores  that 
could  duplicate  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
opening  of  the  land  resources  of  the 
West  a  century  to  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

S.  944  is  to  facilitate  this  new  era  of 
expansion. 


S.  944  also  recognizes  the  great  poten- 
tial of  the  Great  Lakes  to  national  prog- 
ress and  development. 

The  Great  Lakes  comprises  the  largest 
connected  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world,  and  Lake  Superior  is  the  worlds 
largest  fresh  water  lake. 

No  other  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world  carries  a  fraction  of  their  com- 
merce, and  no  other  contains  comparable 
living  resources. 

With  the  exception  of  Lake  Erie,  all 
are   deeper   than   the    North    Sea,   the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  East  China  Sea,  or  Hud- 
son  Bay.    They   are   truly   an   inland. 
fresh-water  ocean,  a  part  of  our  marine 
environment,  and  are  so  defined  in  S.  944. 
S.  944  will  provide  the  governmental 
structure   that,   in  the   opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  will  best  pro- 
vide the  most  rapid,  most  efficient,  and 
most  orderly  accomplishment,  in  cooper- 
ation with   industry  and  our  scientific 
community,  the  realization  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  the  entire  environ- 
ment contiguous  to  our  land  and  cities. 
Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President,  in  the 
long  view  of  history,  the  pending  bill,  S. 
994,  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1965,  may  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant    and     forward-looking     legislative 
measures  considered  by  this  Congress. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  that  we,  as 
a  Nation,  are  moving  to  meet  what  has 
aptly  been  called  the  challenge  of  inner 
space. 

This  challenge  can  be  easily  described. 
There  is  more  unexplored  land  on  this 
earth  than  on  the  moon.  The  75  percent 
of  the  earth  under  water  Is  the  frontier 
of  the  future. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  lie  the 
busiest,  most  fertile,  and  most  mysteri- 
ous regions  of  the  earth.  The  abundance 
of  its  resources  staggers  the  imagination. 
The  ocean  is,  for  practical  purposes. 
a  limitless  source  of  animal  protein  high- 
ly suitable  for  human  consumption.  It 
now  produces  more  than  enough  such 
protein  to  maintain  in  vigorous  health  a 
world  population  more  than  10  times 
the  present  size. 

Vast  deposits  of  metal  ores  including 
manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron, 
aluminum,  or  others,  are  lying  on  the 
deep  sea  bed  in  profusion  greater  than 
man  can  ever  use.  The  ocean's  reserves 
of  manganese  nodules  alone  are  esti- 
mated at  10  trillion  tons. 

Not  all  of  these  resources  are  eco- 
nomically available  to  man  today.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
there  is  $20,000  worth  of  gold  in  each 
cubic  mile  of  sea  water — although  it 
would  cost  some  $50,000  to  extract  this 
gold.  But  the  prospects  for  a  cold  cash 
return  from  the  development  of  these 
tremendous  resources  is  clear. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
has  translated  the  benefits  of  ocean  re- 
search into  the  kind  of  economic  terms 
likely  to  appeal  both  to  hardheadcd 
private  investors  and  tightfisted  Gov- 
ernment budget  officers.  Let  me  note. 
too.  that  this  study  was  prepared  by  men 
with  international  reputations  for  skill 
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and  accuracy   as  researchers   in   these 

^n  summary,  these  experts  predict  that 
ocean   research    and    development    can 
double  the  catch  of  U.S.  domestic  fish- 
eries and  provide  a  fourfold  increase  in 
the   harvest    of    our    distant,    overseas 
fisheries  in  the  next  10  years.    They  be- 
lieve that  ocean  mining  of  the  mineral 
deposits  on  the  Continental  Shelf  could 
generate    new    industry    grossing    more 
than  $50  million  a  year  within  a  decade. 
By  1975  ocean  transportation  costs  for 
American  industry  and  commerce  will 
amount  to  $5  bUlion  a  year,  and  ocean 
research  activities  have  the  clear  prom- 
ise of  reducing  this  bUl  by  more  than 
$350  million  a  year  if  we  take  advantage 
of  the   potentials   which   oceanography 
has  revealed.     The  savings  to  farmers, 
fuel  producers,  public  utilities  building 
and  water  managers  and  the  like  from 
the  improvements  in  long-range  weather 
forecasts  which  can  result  from  ocean 
research  activities  are  estimated  at  $2 
billion  a  year. 

The  realization  of  these  direct,  bene- 
ficial goals  must  be  a  prime  national  ob- 
jective. 

Up  to  now.  our  national  program  of 
ocean  research  has  emphasized  the 
scientific  approach,  viewing  oceanog- 
raphy as  the  subject  that  concerns  just 
the  behavior  of  the  oceans  as  an  entity. 
Such  an  approach  has  its  value,  and  must 
not  be  neglected.  But  oceanographic 
and  marine  engineering  are  now  ready  to 
move  beyond  the  stage  of  satisfying 
man's  curiosity,  revealing  the  unknown, 
and  charting  the  unseen.  The  time  has 
come  when  our  national  policy  must  ex- 
pand from  the  essentially  narrow  goal  of 
obsei-ving  and  measuring  the  behavior  of 
the  ocean  to  encompass  the  use,  control, 
and  management  of  the  oceans  and  all 
their  resources. 

Our  position  today  parallels  that  of 
this  Nation  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  when  another  frontier— the 
American  West — held  the  promise  of  un- 
told wealth.  We  have  seen  how  the 
American  people  responded  to  develop 
the  natural  wealth  of  that  frontier.  But 
then,  as  now,  a  stimulus  was  necessary. 
Lewis  and  Clark's  exploration  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  was  but  a  glimpse  of 
an  uncharted  frontier  holding  great 
promise  for  a  Nation  of  17  States 
strung  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
congressional  intervention — in  the  form 
of  railroad  land,  grants,  mining  laws,  and 
the  Homestead  Act— that  induced  the 
pioneers  to  explore  and  develop  this 
frontier.  Today,  the  outlines  of  another 
frontier  with  vast  potentialities  have 
been  revealed,  not  by  overland  explorers, 
but  by  skilled  oceanographers.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  act  to  secure  these  re- 
wards for  future  generations.  But  our 
present  knowledge  of  ocean  resource  de- 
velopment is  insufficient  to  utilize  the 
benefits  of  this  ocean  frontier. 

There  is  another  historical  parallel. 
The  western  lands  became  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  when  Jefferson  bought  Lou- 
isiana from  Napoleon  in  1803.  The  niod- 
ern.  ocean-equivalent  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  is  the  adoption  of  the  interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf.     The  convention,   negotiated  in 


1958.  has  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  and  formally  became  effective 
June  10,  1964.  Under  its  terms,  the 
United  States  has  acquired  sovereign 
rights  over  territory  even  more  extensive 
than  that  Jefferson  bought— the  lands 
and  resources  lying  under  the  ocean  on 
the  Continental  Shelf,  from  the  shore  out 
to  where  the  water  is  200  meters — 665 
feet — deep,  and  as  far  beyond  that  point 
as  this  Nation  is  capable  of  exploiting  the 
resources.  This  international  treaty  has 
added  more  than  1  million  square  miles 
to  the  area  of  the  Nation,  an  area  larger 
than  all  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

However,  we  can  preserve  and  protect 
our  rights  to  this  new  area  and  its  re- 
sources only  if  we  have  the  technical 
capability  to  develop  and  use  them. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  the  ocean  floor  will 
belong  to  those  with  the  capability,  in 
the  words  of  the  treaty,  for  "exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  such  areas." 
The  United  States  must  create,  develop, 
and  maintain  such  capability — and  with- 
out delay. 

I  believe  the  lessons  from  the  history 
of  our  own  West  are  clear.  We  must 
move  to  m'^et  the  challenge  of  inner 
space  just  as  we  met  the  challenge  of 
the  Western  frontier. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  permit  an- 
other historical  note.  I  point  out  that 
I  speak  to  the  Senate  today  from  the 
desk  long  u.sed  in  the  Senate  by  that 
famed  New  Hampshire  native,  Daniel 
Webster.  For  all  his  vision  and  all  his 
wisdom,  Webster  was  wrong  about  the 
West  of  his  day.  In  1829  he  denounced 
a  measure  to  establish  a  mail  route  from 
Missouri  across  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains to  the  west  coast  in  these  harsh 
terms : 


What  do  we  want  with  this  vast,  worthless 
area?  This  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts, 
of  deserts,  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds 
of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To  what 
use  would  we  ever  hope  to  put  these  great 
deserts,  or  those  endless  mountain  ranges, 
impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  very  base 
with  eternal  snow?  What  can  we  ever  hope 
to  do  with  the  western  coast,  a  coast  of 
3,000  miles,  rock  bound,  cheerless,  uninvit- 
ing, and  not  a  harbor  on  It?  What  use  have 
we  for  this  country? 


We  should  not  make  the  same  mistake 
about  the  frontiers  of  today  as  Webster 
made  in  1829.  So  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  bill,  and  put  our  Nation  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  new  and  critical 
challenge  of  the  oceans,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  resources  and  potentials 
which  may  prove  equal  in  value  to  the 
riches  of  the  Golden  West. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  meets  this 
challenge  of  inner  space  in  three  ways. 

First,  the  bill  for  the  first  time,  sets 
forth  a  national  policy  and  defines  na- 
tional objectives  for  oceanography  and 
marine  resource  development.  These 
objectives  recognize  the  importance  of 
marine  science  activities  to  the  national 
welfare,  stress  importance  of  actual  use 
and  development  of  ocean  resources,  and 
emphasize  the  need  for  private  invest- 
ment in  ocean  activities.  There  is  clearly 
a  pressing  need  for  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional policy  on  oceanography  and  ocean 
engineering.    This  bUl  will  fill  that  need. 


Second,  the  bill  creates  a  high-level 
National  Council  of  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  to  coordi- 
nate the  manifold  oceanographic  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government.    Some 
20  different  Federal  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies are  now  involved  in  ocean  research 
and  development  work.     Part   of   their 
activities  are  now  coordinated  by   the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanogra- 
phy, which  is  a  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council    for    Science    and    Technology. 
The  Interagency  Committee,  clearly,  has 
done  an  effective  job  within  the  limited 
framework  of  its  responsibilities,  but  the 
bill  would  provide  an  important  means  of 
improving  the  coordination  of  all  the 
oceanography    programs   we   have    and 
must  develop.   It  will  insure  a  better  bal- 
ance of  ocean  activities  of  all  kinds  both 
between  and  within  the  agencies.    It  may 
also  assist  in  a  more  coordinated,  unified 
approach  to  the  numerous  congressional 
committees    and    subcommittees    which 
deal  with  parts  of  the  national  oceano- 
graphic effort. 

The  third  key  element  in  this  bill  is 
the  creation  of  a  bipartisan,  government- 
industry-academic  commission  to  survey 
the  oceanographic  and  ocean  engineer- 
ing activities  of  the  United  States,  make 
recommendations  for  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  Federal  program,  and 
suggest  effective  means  for  assuring  pri- 
vate investment  in  ocean  development 
work.  In  addition,  the  Commission  will 
aid  the  National  Council  in  a  compre- 
hensive legal  study  of  ocean  resource 
development  matters.  Such  a  study  will 
lay  the  legal  foundation  for  private  de- 
velopment of  ocean  resources. 

Frankly,  the  bill  provides  a  cautious, 
careful  step  in  the  future  of  ocean  re- 
source development.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  justify  any  other  approach. 
A  headlong  rush  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other at  this  early  stage  in  the  game 
could  result  in  much  wasted  time,  effort, 
and  money.  Instead  of  mapping  a  pro- 
gram for  all  time,  the  bill,  as  rewritten 
by  the  committee,  seeks  only  to  lay  a 
firm,  lasting  foundation  for  effective  de- 
velopment and  use  of  ocean  resources. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  feel  I  must  make  about  the  proposed 
legislation  and  its  future. 

The  bill.  S.  944,  is  not  part  of  the  ad- 
mi  ni.stration's  legislative  program.  In 
fact,  it  was  opposed  by  every  administra- 
tion witness  who  testified  before  our 
committee,  and  by  every  administration 
agency  which  submitted  written  com- 
ments on  it. 

The  administration  is  drifting  aim- 
lessly on  an  ocean  of  indecision,  with 
no  plans  and  no  program  for  marine 
resource  development.  It  has  done 
nothing  but  watch  in  apathetic  silence 
as  the  American  fishing  industry,  de- 
pendent upon  a  key  ocean  resource,  has 
declined  into  a  state  of  chronic  ill  health. 
It  has  ignored  the  steadily  declining 
state  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
President  Kennedy,  for  reasons  which 
are  still  obscure,  vetoed  the  last  ocean- 
ography legislation  approved  by  the 
Congress.  And  the  budget  for  oceano- 
graphic activities  has  been  stuck  on  a 
plateau  for  the  last  3  years. 
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I  am  astonished  and  dismayed  that 
the  administration,  while  chasing  so 
many  rainbows  in  so  many  skies,  seems 
indifferent  to  the  practical  and  press- 
ing advantages  of  exploiting  the  ocean's 
bottom. 

In  the  light  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  It  is  especially 
appropriate  for  me  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  the  leadership  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Senator  from  Washington, 
Warren  G.  Magntjson.  has  displayed  in 
this  field  of  ocean  research  and  develop- 
ment for  many  years.  Our  Nation  would 
not  have  the  capability  and  skills  It  pos- 
sesses in  this  area  today  were  it  not  for 
his  constant  efforts  and  skillful  leader- 
ship over  the  years. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  its  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  bill.  Such  a 
vote  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. What  is  more,  it  would  also  put 
the  administration  on  notice  that  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  neglect  the  tre- 
mendously valuable  resources  that  lie 
within  and  under  the  oceans. 

For  ages,  man  has  regarded  the  oceans 
as  little  more  than  hunting  grounds  for 
fishermen  and  highways  for  ships.  Now 
we  are  awakening  to  the  knowledge  that 
beneath  the  surface  of  these  waters  lies 
a  vast  territory  every  bit  as  challenging 
as  outer  space,  and  infinitely  more  prom- 
ising with  regard  to  economic  reward. 
We  possess  the  scientific  capability  and 
the  technical  skill  to  meet  this  challenge. 
The  world's  growing  need  for  food,  water, 
minerals.  transE>ortation,  power,  and 
weather  control  give  us  solid  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

FYom  the  beginning  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  broad  implications  of  this 
legislation,  but  I  must  confess  to  an  in- 
tense personal  Interest  because  ocean  re- 
search is  of  particular  and  paramount 
Importance  to  the  seacoast  regions  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Northeast. 

Why  do  we  keep  our  eyes  forever  on 
the  moon  when  a  wealth  of  opportunity 
lies  at  our  very  feet? 

The  time  to  start  is  now.  and  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  Is  an  essential  first  step. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  S.  944,  the  proposed  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  gave  my 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  its  objec- 
tives, in  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  said  then  that  S. 
944,  If  enacted,  would  give  oceanography 
the  national  status  and  stature  It  de- 
serves and  that  the  proposal  is  being  sup- 
ported at  a  time  of  widespread  interest  in 
oceanography  and  its  Importance  to  the 
national  welfare  and  security. 

I  underscored  the  particular  interest  In 
oceanography  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  people  of  Hawaii,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  uniqueness  as  the  only  Island 
State  of  the  Union  and  its  aspirations  to 
become  a  major  center  In  this  expanding 
and  vital  field. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  voice  my 
pleasme  over  the  progress  of  this  meas- 
ure. It  is  a  vastly  improved  measure 
over  the  original  version,  commendable 
as  the  original  version  was. 


S.  944,  as  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  goes  beyond  oceanography, 
defined  as  "a  science  that  deals  with  the 
ocean  and  its  phenomena."  The  com- 
mittee wisely  rewrote  the  bill  to  cover 
marine  science  activities  embracing 
oceanography,  engineering,  technology, 
and  all  related  activities.  Thus  the  bill 
would  extend  our  national  concern  be- 
yond scientific  consideration  of  marine 
matters  and  Into  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  use  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  sea.  It  would  assign  the  neces- 
sary priority  to  applied  engineering 
goals  rather  than  concentrating  our  pro- 
grams on  scientific  goals. 

I  believe  such  an  expanded  focus  will 
benefit  both  those  engaged  in  scientific 
pvu-suits  as  well  as  those  concerned  with 
private  Investment  In  marine  science  ac- 
tivities. Private  industry  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  active  interest  In  the 
development  of  marine  resources  in 
many  ways  and  in  various  regions.  This 
Is  the  case  In  Hawaii  as  In  other  areas. 
S.  944  will  assist  private  enterprise  to 
move  ahead  in  this  field  as  dynamically 
as  it  will  the  scientific  community. 

When  first  Introduced,  S.  944  was  de- 
signed to  place  great  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  more  effective  coordination  of 
the  marine  science  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  In  view  of  the 
many  departments,  agencies,  offices,  and 
bureaus  which  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  seas.  A  National  Oceanographic 
Council,  composed  of  Cabinet  officers  In- 
volved In  this  field,  and  several  agency 
heads,  was  proposed  as  the  top-level  co- 
ordinating body. 

This  arrangement  has  been  retained  in 
S.  944  as  reported  now  by  the  committee. 
The  proposed  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  chaired  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
would  clearly  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  marine  science  activities  at 
a  top  policy  level,  which  is  as  It  should 
be,  for  this  Is  an  area  which  has  so  far 
lacked  such  necessary  guidance,  direc- 
tion, and  encouragement.  S.  944  would 
thus  place  marine  resources  and  engi- 
neering development  on  an  administra- 
tive parity  with  the  National  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Council,  National  Security 
Council,  Federal  Radiation  Council,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council. 

The  proposed  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment would  be  assisted  by  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources,  to  be  created  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion,  with  members  from 
industry,  academic  institutions,  and 
government. 

Among  Its  duties,  the  Commission 
would  survey  the  Nation's  marine  science 
activities,  make  recommendations  for  the 
most  effective  organizational  structure 
for  conduct  of  Federal  activities  in  this 
area,  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  encouragement  of  private  investment 
in  marine  science  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Should  this  Congress  enact  S.  944,  as 
I  fervently  hope  It  will,  this  Nation  will 
be  launched  on  an  oceanics  era  of  vast 
importance.  The  measure  would  give 
ocean  exploring  some  of  the  emphasis 
now  enjoyed  by  outer-space  programs. 


The  impact  would  be  exciting  and 
profitable.  For  S.  944  would  enable  this 
coimtry  to  embark,  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  on  wide-ranging  marine  science 
activities  including  exploration,  exploita- 
tion, and  conservation  of  marine  re- 
sources, ocean  engineering,  studies  of  air- 
sea  interaction  and  transmission  of 
energy,  and  studies  of  the  legal  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  management,  use, 
development,  recovery,  and  control  of 
marine  resources.  Such  vast  and  promis- 
ing activities  would  have  tremendous 
benefits  to  our  national  economy,  secu- 
rity, health,  and  welfare. 

In  the  past  several  Congresses,  as  in 
this  one.  various  legislative  proposals  for 
expanding  our  efforts  In  oceanography 
have  been  offered.  S.  944,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  rep- 
resents the  most  effective  vehicle  so  far 
for  coming  to  grips  not  only  with  ocean- 
ography but  all  related  marine  activities. 
It  Is  a  comprehensive,  reasonable,  and 
above  all  a  necessary  measure  for  our 
country's  progress  and  leadership  in  this 
Important  field. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  United  States  will  spend  nearly  10 
times  more  to  explore  outer  space  than 
to  explore  the  Inner  space  of  the  waters 
which  cover  71  percent  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Today  we  can  fire  a  missile  from 
beneath  the  sea  and  be  confident  It  will 
destroy  an  enemy  target  2,000  miles 
away. 

We  can  have  no  such  confidence  that 
we  can  prevent  an  identical  enemy 
launch  only  20  miles  from  our  own  shore. 
We  are  spending  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year  to  help  other  nations  win 
what  is  so  far  a  losing  race  against  their 
own  population  to  produce  enough  food 
and  jobs  to  avoid  starvation  and  national 
collapse. 

Yet  we  are  spending  less  than  a  tenth 
as  much  to  harness  the  enormous  food 
and  mineral  wealth  of  the  sea  to  these 
urgent  needs  of  mankind. 

Year  after  year  we  witness  the 
cataclysmic  and  incalculable  damage 
wrought  by  storms  upon  man  and  his 
work. 

But  we  allocate  only  a  microscopic 
fragment  of  the  weather  losses  of  our 
own  country  to  the  effort  to  understand 
the  Interaction  of  the  environment  of  the 
71  percent  of  the  earth  which  Is  water 
with  the  environment  of  the  29  percent 
which  is  land. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  the  United  States 
must  embark  on  a  major  program  for 
the  massive  and  orderly  development  of 
underwater  technology  at  as  rapid  a 
pace  as  Is  economical.  We  must  demon- 
strate to  both  the  new  nations  and  the 
old  the  methods  and  the  promise  of  ex- 
ploiting the  undersea. 

American  Industry,  I  am  pleased  to 
say.  Is  already  rising  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
undersea.  Hundreds  of  American  firms, 
led  by  Electric  Boat  In  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut,  are  already  engaged  Ui 
manufacturing  equipment  for  oceanog- 
raphy. 

I  regret  to  report,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  demon- 
strated an  equal  vigor  In  pursuing  its 
role   in   support   of    undei'water   tech- 


nology. Although  the  total  Federal  dol- 
lar support  of  nonclassified  oceanog- 
raphy has  Increased  250  percent  since 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses to  spend  only  $141.6  mUllon  this 
year  to  explore  all  aspects  of  nonclas- 
sified oceanography. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  oceano- 
graphic program  Is  fragmented  Into 
many  Independent  programs,  each  ad- 
ministered by  separate  departments  or 
agencies.  ■         f 

Six  departments  and  22  agencies,  of- 
fices, and  bureaus,  including  5  inde- 
pendent agencies,  have  a  direct  interest 
In  the  seas,  their  motions,  their  bound- 
aries, or  their  contents. 

At  least  15  of  these  agencies,  offices, 
and  bureaus  have  Independent  oceano- 
graphic programs,  each  of  which  com- 
petes for  a  slice  of  the  oceanographic 
appropriations  pie. 

The  number  of  separate  Government 
oceanographic  programs  is  dwarfed  by 
the  number  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees to  which  those  programs  must  re- 
port. 

In  1964,  spokesmen  for  the  15  Federal 
oceanographic  programs  had  to  report  to 
a  combined  total  of  30  committees  and 
subcommittees  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives alone.  Most  had  to  report 
to  at  least  seven  individual  committees 
or  subcommittees. 

The  nature  of  the  Executive  apparatus 
for  overseeing,  directing,  and  coordinat- 
ing the  Federal  oceanographic  program 
has  been  Improved  In  the  last  4  years,  but 
is  still  patently  unwieldy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  national  oceano- 
graphic program  still  lacks  the  overall 
control  and  direction  it  requires. 

Individual  agencies  still  evaluate  the 
scientific  worth  of  each  of  the  projects 
within  their  own  oceanographic  pro- 
grams. Subordination  of  programs  of 
limited  value  and  elimination  of  pro- 
grams which  duplicate,  overlap,  or  which 
have  lost  their  original  promise  depend 
upon  the  awareness  and  willingness  of 
the  individual  sponsoring  agencies. 

Ml-.  President,  I  have  cosponsored  Sen- 
ate bill  944,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  pas- 
sage, because  I  believe  it  provides  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress  with  the 
machinery  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
the  present  Federal  oceanographic  pro- 
gram. And  it  would  do  this  without  cre- 
ating a  wholly  new  agency. 

Of  course,  if  the  proposed  National 
Oceanographic  Council  failed  to  fulfill 
its  promise — If  the  Federal  program  con- 
tinued to  be  inadequately  coordinated  or 
inadequately  funded,  the  creation  of  a 
new  agency  might  be  called  for.  But  the 
National  Oceanographic  Council  bill  ap- 
pears fully  capable  of  meeting  our  needs, 
as  far  as  we  can  presently  foresee  them. 
The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
today  face  four  inseparable  scientific 
challenges  and  obligations. 

Mastery  of  the  technology  of  the  sea  is 
essential  to  meet  all  four  of  these  critical 
challenges. 

First,  we  must  continue  the  invulnera- 
bility of  our  sea-based  strategic  systems 
even  as  we  develop  the  means  of  defense 
against  those  of  our  enemies. 

Second,  we  must  learn  for  ourselves 
and  teach  to  others  the  science  of  farm- 


ing and  mining  the  sea,  so  that  the  wa- 
ters' wealth  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
world's  wants. 

Third,  we  must  conquer  and  recover 
the  resources  of  71  percent  of  the  earth 
yet  unexplored.  In  order  to  replenish  the 
land  so  long  depleted. 

Further,  we  must  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  the  unknown  In  ourselves  and  reach 
the  distant  stars  and  depths  of  seas. 

Meeting  these  challenges,  these  obli- 
gations, will  require  our  utmost  vigor  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  will  require 
great  personal  dedication  and  heavy 
financial  allocation. 

But  we  must  realize  the  unrivaled 
promise  of  the  sea  by  whatever  energy 
and  cost  that  task  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  speech  I  made  on 
this  subject  to  a  meeting  of  Underwater 
Technology  Division  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  on  May  5  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Challenge  op  the  Undersea 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  before 
the  Underwater  Technology  Division  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
New  London,  Conn.,  May  5,  1965) 
Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
distinguished  guests.    I  want  to  welcome  all 
of  you  who  are  visitors  to  Connecticut,  espe- 
cially   to    this   part   of    Connecticut,    where 
such  crucial  work  Is  being  done  in  oceanog- 
raphy. 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  when  Dr.  John 
Craven  extended  to  me  your  Invitation  to 
address  this  luncheon. 

The  sponsorship  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  conferences 
such  as  this  Is  a  major  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  technology  in 
our  Nation. 

I  needn't  tell  you  of  all  people  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  In  these  areas.  But  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  which  helps  to  estab- 
lish programs  and  appropriate  fvmds  for  re- 
search In  science  and  technology.  I  hope  you 
will  be  Interested  In  my  views  on  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Undersea"  and  how  I  feel  we 
can  best  meet  this  challenge. 

This  year  the  United  States  will  spend 
nearly  10  times  more  to  explore  outer  space 
than  to  explore  the  inner  space  of  the  waters 
which  cover  71  percent  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  so  mastered  the  hostile  environ- 
ment of  space  that  we  can  launch  and  sus- 
tain a  man  In  orbit.  Not  long  ago.  128  brave 
men  set  out  In  oui  most  modern  submarine 
and  found  It  unequal  to  the  stresses  of  a 
sea  we  hardly  understand.  It  took  all  128 
to  an  ocean  grave  we  could  neither  rescue 
them  from  nor  find  them  within. 

Today  we  can  fire  a  missile  from  beneath 
the  sea  and  be  confident  It  will  destroy  an 
enemy  target  2,000  miles  away. 

We  can  have  no  such  confidence  that  we 
can  prevent  an  identical  enemy  launch  only 
20  miles  from  our  own  shore. 

We  are  spending  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars a  year  to  help  other  nations  win  what  Is 
so  far  a  losing  race  against  their  own  popula- 
tion to  produce  enough  food  and  Jobs  to 
avoid   starvation   and  national   collapse. 

Yet  we  are  spending  less  than  a  10th  as 
much  to  harness  the  enormous  food  and  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  sea  to  these  xu-gent  needs 
of  mankind. 

Year  after  year  we  witness  the  cataclysmic 
and  Incalculable  damage  wrought  by  storms 
upon  man  and  his  work. 


But  we  allocate  only  a  microscopic  frag- 
ment of  the  weather  losses  of  our  own  coun- 
try to  the  effort  to  understand  the  Interac- 
tion of  the  environment  of  71  percent  of  the 
earth  which  is  water  with  the  environment 
of  the  29  percent  which  is  land. 

Being  neither  a  scientist  nor  an  engineer, 
I  will  not  presume  to  lecture  you  on  the  data 
of  the  disciplines  you  ladles  and  gentlemen 
represent.  But  as  a  Member  of  our  National 
Legislature,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
neglected  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  encouragement  and  execution  of  under- 
sea technology. 

Americans  have  historically  been  leaders 
In  producing  the  tools  of  underwater  tech- 
nology David  Bushnell,  a  Connecticut  In- 
ventor, gave  the  submarine  Its  first  practical 
application  during  the  American  Revolution, 
and  has  been  called  "the  father  of  the  sub- 
marine." 

Compared  to  a  modern  nuclear  submarine, 
Bushnell's  device  was  as  crude  as  were  the 
first  amphibians  to  crawl  the  shores  com- 
pared to  human  Ufe.  Yet  our  knowledge  of 
the  environment  from  which  those  amphi- 
bians emerged  ages  ago  and  in  which  our 
submarines  must  operate  today  has  not  kept 
pace  either  with  the  opportunity  or  with  the 
necessity  for  himian  operation  In  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  undersea. 

Undersea  operations  have  revolutionized 
warfare. 

The  development  of  the  modern  submarine 
Imperiled  the  supply  lines  of  maritime  na- 
tions in  both  world  wars.  The  development 
of  nuclear  missile-carrying  submarines, 
often  undetected  and  frequently  nearly  un- 
detectable, demands  the  creation  of  new 
strategy  and  new  weapons  for  both  offense 
and  defense. 

The  military  power  and  aggressive  pro- 
pensity of  our  enemies  and  the  vulnerability 
of  land-based  strategic  systems  have  com- 
pelled us  to  develop  the  Polaris  system  and 
to  look  toward  even  more  effective  weapons 
systems.  The  challenge  posed  by  similar 
Rvissian  and  eventual  Chinese  developments 
demand  that  we  rapidly  Increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  undersea  defense. 

We  dare  not  risk  being  confronted,  as  we 
were  in  the  space  field,  with  a  technological 
breakthrough  by  our  enemies  which  leaves 
us  years  behind  In  undersea  technology. 

Yet  the  sea  may  also  hold  one  of  the  keys 
to  world  peace. 

How  ironic  It  Is  that  the  Impetus  for  full 
pursuit  of  underwater  technology  must  be 
the  hard  imperative  of  military  svirvlval. 
when  the  sea  Itself  holds  salve  for  the  sores 
of  hunger,  poverty,  and  national  scarcity 
which  have  so  often  led  to  war. 

For  a  world  of  nearly  a  hundred  nations 
which  must  choose  an  economic  system  to 
most  quickly  and  effectively  develop  scarce 
and  shrinking  resources,  the  sea  holds  food, 
fuel,  minerals  and  water  for  Irrigation  and 
Industry. 

For  a  world  in  which  population  con- 
stantly outstrips  agricultural  production,  the 
sea  can  provide  a  fivefold  Increase  In  the 
present  world  catch  of  fish  without  deplet- 
ing the  supply. 

But  to  harvest  this  yield,  we  must  leam  far 
more  than  we  now  know  about  marine  biol- 
ogy and  the  ocean  environment  itself.  More- 
over, our  goal  must  be  not  only  to  learn 
how  to  catch  more  fish,  but  how  to  "raise" 
fish  In  an  "aquaculture"  to  supply  the  food 
the  land  cannot. 

The  sea  holds  an  untold  wealth  of  min- 
erals, oil,  and  gas  which  could  be  mined  by 
our  own  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  first  we  must  locate  and  survey  these 
deposits  and  develop  the  technology  to  pru- 
dently exploit  them. 

Ocean  water  can  be  converted  to  potable 
water  to  make  the  world's  deserts  bloom  and 
to  replenish  the  world's  diminishing  water 
table. 
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But  our  desalination  plants  are  as  yet  few 
and  limited  in  capacity  and  barely  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  We  must  also  find 
ways  to  extract  and  recover  the  ocean's 
mineral  wealth  as  we  purge  the  water  of 
salt. 

And  as  we  exploit  the  sea  we  must  at  the 
same  time  avoid  polluting  or  depleting  It. 
We  must  develop  prudent  and  effective 
measures  of  conservation,  and  we  must  de- 
velop the  means  to  control  the  existing  and 
future  discharge  of  wastes  from  the  land 
into  the  sea. 

We  must,  in  short,  embark  on  a  major  pro- 
gram for  the  massive  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  underwater  technology  at  as  rapid 
a  pace  as  is  economical.  We  must  demon- 
strate to  both  the  new  nations  and  the  old 
the  methods  and  the  promise  of  exploiting 
the  undersea. 

How  can  the  United  States  better  fulfill  Its 
role  of  world  leadership  than  by  opening  the 
hitherto  forbidden  wealth  of  the  sea  to  the 
hands  of  mankind? 

Needless  to  say,  in  showing  other  nations 
the  way  to  new  prosperity  we  create  new 
markets  for  ourselves. 

American  Industry,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  is 
already  rising  to  meet  the  challenge  and  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  undersea.  For  ex- 
aniple.  In  recent  months  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
has  formed  Ocean  Systems,  a  new  million  dol- 
lar corporation,  to  engage  In  commercial  de- 
velopment of  petrolevim  and  mineral  re- 
sources on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Hundreds  of  other  American  firms,  led  by 
Connecticut's  own  Electric  Boat,  are  already 
engaged  In  manufacturing  equipment  for 
oceanography. 

I  regret  to  report,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  demonstrated  an 
equal  vigor  in  pursuing  its  role  in  support 
of  underwater  technology.  Although  the  to- 
tal Federal  dollar  support  of  nonclassified 
oceanography  has  increased  250  percent  since 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  United  States  proposes 
to  spend  only  $141.6  million  this  year  to  ex- 
plore all  aspects  of  nonclassified  ocean- 
ography. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  oceanographic 
program  Is  fragmented  Into  many  Independ- 
ent programs,  each  administered  by  separate 
Departments  or  agencies. 

Six  departments  and  22  agencies,  offices, 
and  bureaus.  Including  5  Independent 
agencies,  have  a  direct  Interest  In  the  seas, 
their  motions,  their  boundaries  or  their  con- 
tents. 

At  least  15  of  these  agencies,  offices,  and 
bureaus  have  Independent  oceanographic 
programs,  each  of  which  competes  for  a  slice 
of  the  oceanographic  appropriations  pie. 

The  number  of  separate  Government 
oceanographic  programs  Is  dwarfed  by  the 
number  of  committees  and  subcommittees  to 
which  those  programs  must  report. 

In  1964,  spokesmen  for  the  15  Federal 
oceanographic  programs  had  to  rep>ort  to  a 
combined  total  of  30  committees  and  sub- 
committees In  the  House  of  Representatives 
alone.  Meet  had  to  report  to  at  least  seven 
individual   cominltt«€s  or  subcommittees. 

You  can  well  Imagine  the  difficulty  a  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman  faces  In  attempting 
to  correlate  and  appraise  the  achievements 
and  the  requests  of  the  separate  ocean- 
ographic programs  under  those  circum- 
stances. And  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
difficulties  of  comprehension  and  coordina- 
tion are  Just  as  severe  in  the  executive 
branch. 

The  nature  of  the  executive  apparatus  for 
overseeing,  directing  and  coordinating  the 
Federal  oceanographic  program  has  been  im- 
proved in  the  last  4  years,  but  is  still  patently 
unwieldy. 

The  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  and 
success  of  the  Federal  oceanographic  pro- 
gram Is  ultimately  vested,  of  course.  In  the 
President.    The  President  In  fact  relies  upon 


the  Director  of   the   Office   of  Science   and 
Technology  for  advice  on  the  program. 

The  Director,  in  turn,  looks  for  oceano- 
graphic advice  to  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  the  members  of 
which  Include  policy  rank  officials  from  the 
eight  cabinet  departments  which  have  major 
research  and  development  programs.  The 
Federal  Council  meets  once  or  twice  a  month 
for  several  hours. 

Since  the  Federal  Council  has  little  time 
to  direct  or  coordinate  the  Federal  oceanog- 
raphy program,  it  has  created  the  Interagen- 
cy Committee  for  Oceanography  (ICO)  to 
coordinate  Federal  oceanography  activities. 

The  ICO  has  brought  new  cohesion  and 
better  direction  to  the  oceanography  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a  source  of  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  information  which  hith- 
erto did  not  exist.  Its  members  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  success  they  have  had. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  the  national 
oceanographic  program  still  lacks  the  overall 
control  and  direction  it  requires. 

The  ICO  lacks  a  staff  adequate  for  sys- 
tematic planning  and  evaluation  of  research 
and  development  programs.  It  lacks  author- 
ity to  establish  a  comprehensive  Federal 
oceanographic  program  and  to  assign  pri- 
orities and  resolve  differences  within  such 
a  program. 

Individual  agencies  still  evaluate  the  sci- 
entific worth  of  each  of  the  projects  within 
their  own  oceanographic  programs.  Sub- 
ordination of  programs  of  limited  value  and 
elimination  of  programs  which  duplicate, 
overlap,  or  which  have  lost  their  original 
promise  depend  upon  the  awareness  and  will- 
ingness of  the  individual  sponsoring  agencies. 
But  the  most  obvious  Indication  of  the 
Federal  failure  thus  far  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Inner  space  Is  the  meager  financial 
support  which  has  been  requested  for  the 
Federal  oceanography  program.  Yet,  as  Sec- 
retary oT  the  Navy  Nltze  said  at  the  launch- 
ing of  AluTninaut  here  last  year: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  general  area  of 
ocean  exploration  and  exploitation  offers  a 
challenge  Just  as  great  as  that  posed  by  the 
current  exploration  of  outer  space,  and  that 
It  will  ultimately  require  a  national  effort 
and  expenditure  on  a  comparable  scale." 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  myself  among 
them,  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  launch  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated,  national  oceano- 
graphic program  funded  to  the  maxlmiun 
level  consonant  with  cost  effectiveness. 

Bills  have  already  been  Introduced  In  this 
session  of  Congress  to  strengthen  our  oceano- 
graphic program.  The  proposed  remedies 
range  from  little  more  than  statutory  recog- 
nition of  the  existing  Executive  apparatus 
to  one  bill  to  establish  a  single  National 
Oceanographic  Agency  which  would  assume 
all  oceanographic  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  Senate,  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  a  bill  which  would  continue  a  decentral- 
ized oceanographic  program  execution,  but 
would  provide  for  comprehensive  national 
oceanographic  planning  and  management 
under  a  National  Oceanographic  Council  of 
Cabinet  rank. 

This  bill  wovild.  If  enacted,  help  us  achieve 
a  number  of  our  basic  oceanographic  objec- 
tives, such  as: 

1.  The  enhancement  of  U.S.  security: 

2.  The  expansion  of  basic  research  in 
oceanography. 

3.  The  development  of  equipment  and  in- 
strimientatlon  for  exploration  and  economic 
exploitation  of  the  undersea;  and 

4.  The  coordination  of  all  Federal  oceano- 
graphic programs  and  the  collection  and  pro- 
mulgation of  significant  data  acquired 
through  these  programs. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Council  would 
be  similar  to  the  present  National  Security 
Council  and  the  National  Space  Council  and 
would  report  directly  to  the  President. 


The  Vice  President  would  be  Council 
Chairman.  The  Council  members  would  be 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury.  Defense. 
Interior,  Commerce,  HEW.  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Council  would  have  its  own  profes- 
sional and  scientific  staff  headed  by  a  civil- 
ian Secretary  and  would  have  the  following 
principal  responsibilities. 

First,  the  Council  would  survey  the  entire 
Federal  oceanographic  and  marine  science 
program  and  Its  assets,  plans,  programs,  and 
accomplishments. 

Second,  the  Council  would  develop  a  new, 
comprehensive  program  for  all  Federal  ocean- 
ographic and  marine  science  activities. 

Third,  the  Council  would  assign  agency 
responsibilities  in  the  comprehensive  na- 
tional plan  and  would  be  empowered  to  re- 
solve differences  between  agencies  regarding 
oceanographic  activities. 

Fourth,  and  very  Important,  the  Council 
would  make  an  annual,  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  Congress  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  national  oceanographic  program, 
together  with  legislative  recommendations 
and  funding  requirements  for  the  next  year 
of  the  program. 

I  Intend  to  do  my  best  to  see  this  legisla- 
tion enacted.  I  believe  It  provides  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  Congress  with  the 
machinery  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  program.  And  It  would  do  thLt 
without  creating  a  wholly  new  agency. 

Of  course,  if  the  proposed  National  Ocean- 
ographic Council  failed  to  fulfill  its  prom- 
ise— If  the  Federal  program  continued  to  be 
Inadequately  coordinated  or  Inadequately 
funded,  the  creation  of  a  new  agency  might 
be  called  for.  But  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic Council  bin  appears  fully  capable  of 
meeting  our  needs,  as  far  as  we  can  presently 
foresee  them. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
today  face  four  Inseparable  scientific  chal- 
lenges and  obligations. 

First,  we  must  continue  our  military  su- 
premacy over  those  who  would  steal  our  free- 
dom. 

Second,  we  must  show  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world  a  way  to  self-sufficiency 
which  avoids  the  seduction  of  communism. 

Third,  we  must  fully  develop  every  oppor- 
tunity to  enhance  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  our  own  people  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

Fourth,  we  must  push  back  the  frontiers  o( 
the  unknown  In  ourselves  and  In  our  envi- 
ronment. 

Mastery  of  the  technology  of  the  sea  is 
essential  to  meet  all  four  of  these  critical 
challenges. 

We  must  continue  the  invulnerability  of 
our  sea-based  strategic  systems  even  as  we 
develop  the  means  of  defense  against  those 
of  our  enemies. 

We  must  learn  for  ourselves  and  teach  to 
others  the  science  of  farming  and  mlnln? 
the  sea,  so  that  the  waters'  wealth  can  be 
made  to  answer  the  world's  wants. 

We  must  conquer  and  recover  the  re- 
soiu-ces  of  71  percent  of  the  earth  yet  un- 
explored. In  order  to  replenish  the  land  so 
long  depleted. 

We  must  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
known In  ourselves  and  reach  the  distant 
stars  and  depths  of  seas. 

Meeting  these  challenges,  these  obliga- 
tions, will  require  our  utmost  vigor  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  will  require  great  per- 
sonal dedication  and  heavy  financial  alloca- 
tion. 

We  must  realize  the  unrivaled  promise  of 
the  sea  by  watever  energy  and  cost  that  task 
demands. 

I  pledge  you  my  fullest  efforts  to  match 
your  dedication  with  effective  Federal  action 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  undersea. 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment of  S.  944,  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Act  of  1965,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  will  serve  as  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  in  the  area  of  oceanog- 
raphy. .  ^  ,^ 

Our  vast  oceans,  like  the  infinite  ex- 
panse of  space,  present  a  new  frontier 
for  Americans,  a  frontier  of  immense 
proportions  and  of  vital  importance, 
both  economically  and  militarily.  As  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  observed  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  nation  that  commands  the  sea 
commands  the  world  itself.  And  the  im- 
portance of  the  sea  has  continued  to  in- 
crease since  the  time  of  Sir  Walter.  To- 
day we  are  aware  of  potentialities  far 
beyond  his  imagination,  and  we  must 
take  steps  to  develop  those  potentialities 
into  realities. 

The  enactment  of  S.  944  would  be  a 
giant  step  in  that  direction. 

Our  expanding  population  presents  us 
daily  with  new  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  We  must  find  new  sources  of  food 
to  feed  the  world,  and  new  sources  of 
minerals  for  use  by  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 


We  now  harvest  35  million  tons  of  fish 
a  year  and  could  increase  this  tenfold 
if  we  knew  just  a  little  more  about  their 
environment.  And,  already  we  know 
that  the  continental  shelves  contain  40 
percent  of  the  known  oil  reserves.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  world's  commercially 
recoverable  magnesium  and  bromine  is 
found  in  the  sea.  Heavy  mineral  sands 
contain  gold,  platinum,  iron,  titanium, 
chromium,  zirconium,  columbium,  tanta- 
lum, tin,  tungsten,  and  other  elements. 
And  it  has  been  learned  that  manganese, 
cobalt,  and  nickel  are  accumulating  on 
the  Pacific  floor  alone  at  a  rate  many 
times  that  of  the  present  world  consump- 
tion. 

The  surface  area  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  States  alone  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  be  850.000  miles,  slightly  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  land  area. 

In  addition  to  food  and  mineral  re- 
sources, knowledge  of  the  oceans  could 
well  be  the  key  prediction  of  hurricanes 
and  tornadoes  and  general  weather  pat- 
terns. Our  ability  to  predict  weather 
conditions  accurately  could  be  of  inval- 
uable economic  and  military  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  knowledge  of  the  oceans 
is  power — national  power  to  exert  mili- 
tary and  economic  influence  around  the 
world.  America's  ability  to  project  mili- 
tary power  over  wide  areas  in  the  politi- 
cally turbulent  Mediterranean  and  the 
Par  East  is  an  accepted  fact.  But 
present  American  seapower  is  based 
upon  only  the  most  circumspect  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  secrets  of  the  oceans. 
The  Communist  world  knows  that  and  is 
taking  steps  to  outdistance  us  in  this 
area. 

The  Communists  conduct  the  most 
vigorous  oceanographic  program  in  the 
world  today.  They  also  operate  the 
largest,  most  modem  fishing  fleet,  a  fleet 
that  often  seines  for  things  other  than 
fish. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  more  than  2,500 
ships  and  some  400  submarines.  It  has 
a  Northern  Fleet,  a  Baltic  Sea  Fleet,  a 
Black  Sea  Fleet,  and  a  Pacific  Fleet.  The 


Soviet  merchant  marine  has  more  than 
1,000  ships  and  has  declared  war  on  the 
West  where  merchant  navies  are  con- 
cerned. Their  timetable  calls  for  the 
nvunber  of  their  ships  and  the  tonnage 
involved,  to  pass  us  next  year — and  to 
double  that  capacity  in  5  years.  This 
plan,  plus  their  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  ocean  depths,  presents  us  with  a 
great  challenge. 

We  must  meet  that  challenge,  not  only 
to  preserve  our  own  national  power,  but 
to  preserve  our  status  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  must  lead  the  way  in 
the  exploration  of  this  vast  frontier  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind  and  in  order 
to  maintain  our  own  freedom. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
full  support  of  S.  944,  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a  National  Oceanographic  Coun- 
cil. This  bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
crucial  one  which  will  set  the  course  of 
oceanographic  research  and  development 
in  futm-e  years  in  much  the  same  con- 
structive and  systematic  way  that  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  has  done 
for  research  and  development  in  those 
particular  fields  of  scientific  interest. 

We,  in  Hawaii,  are  especially  interested 
and  concerned  to  see  a  well-directed  and 
well-coordinated  effort  undertaken  to 
probe  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean  depths. 
Being  located  almost  dead  center  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area,  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  unknown,  but  potentially  useful 
and  potentially  destructive  seas  around 

us.  .      ^     ^. 

The  location  of  the  Geophysics  Insti- 
tute on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  the  holding  of  international  sci- 
entific conferences  on  tsunami  research, 
and  the  recent  stepped-up  pace  of  ocean- 
ographic research  as  evidenced  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Heni-y  M.  Stommel,  the 
Nation's  outstanding  expert  in  the  field, 
all  at  the  same  university,  plus  the  re- 
cent mohole  project  launched  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  find  out 
more  about  the  earth's  core  through  un- 
dersea drilling  techniques,  are  all  re- 
flective of  a  gathering  momentum  to  push 
forward  the  frontiers  of  oceanographic 
knowledge. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  so  far  gained,  we  must  under- 
take to  broaden  our  scientific  grasp  of 
the  elements  which  cover  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  globe.  This  is  vital  not  only 
in  tenns  of  basic  scientific  research  but 
also  in  terms  of  our  national  defense  and 
security.  The  advent  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile and  the  increasingly  numerous 
launchings  of  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines will  require  even  more  exten- 
sive and  intensive  knowledge  of  the  be- 
havior of  ocean  depths  than  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  past. 

We,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
those  residing  in  the  various  land  masses 
rimming  the  Pacific  Basin  area,  also 
know  the  benefits  which  can  accrue  to 
all  of  us  through  more  positive  and  pre- 
dictable data  on  the  behavior  of  the 
tsunami,  the  seismic  ocean  waves  trig- 
gered off  by  undersea  volcanic  disturb- 
ances. Scientific  knowledge  of  this 
dreaded  oceanic  phenomena  has  ad- 
vanced greatly  in  recent  years.  But  we 
still  need  to  know  more  in  order  to  be 


able  to  take  the  kind  of  precaution  which 
will  mean  the  saving  of  human  lives. 

The  most  effective  instrument  for  the 
type  of  concerted  scientific  effort  needed 
to  accomplish  all  of  these  goals  is  a  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Council.  There 
are  at  present  various  governmental  and 
private  agencies  fully  cognizant  of  the 
need  to  know  more  about  the  ocean 
depths.  These  range  from  institutions 
like  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
academic  bases  such  as  the  aforemen- 
tioned Geophysics  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and  the  Scripps  Ocean- 
ographic Institute  of  California. 

A  National  Oceanographic  Council  will 
provide  the  policy  guidelines  and  coordi- 
nation of  research  effort  so  urgently 
needed  in  this  area  and  so  successfully 
demonstrated  as  vital  when  a  similar 
concept  was  developed  and  used  in  the 
fields  of  aeronautics  and  space  research 
and  development. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  indi- 
cating my  full  support  of  S.  944  and  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on 
this  crucial  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  the  following  two  articles 
from  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  and  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  concerning  ocean- 
ographic developments  in  my  State  of 
Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


New  Range  To  Boost  Isle  Oceanogbapht 
Hawaii  moved  a  step  closer  to  becoming  a 
major  military  oceanographic  research  center 
with  the  awarding  last  week  of  a  $5.3  million 
contract  for  construction  of  a  Navy  Under- 
v/ater  Tactical  Range  off  Barking  Sands. 
Kauai. 

The  award  was  won  by  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  of  Nutley,  N.J. 

Another  contract  for  more  work  on  the 
range,  which  Is  something  like  an  under- 
water shooting  gallery  for  submarines,  will 
be  awarded  at  a  later  date. 

The  I.T.  &  T.  contract  award,  a  State  plan- 
ning and  economic  development  spokesman 
said  today,  "is  an  Important  step  toward" 
turning  the  Barking  Sands  plant  Into  a  ma- 
jor facility. 

"The  range  will  greatly  enlarge  Hawaii's 
capability  for  research  and  development  en- 
deavors In  oceanography,"  he  said. 

Gov,  John  A.  Burns  plans  another  confer- 
ence on  oceanography  and  astronomies  at 
Llhue,  Kauai,  September  29-October  2. 

RECENT   CONTERENCE 

A  similar  conference  where  top  scientists 
discussed  Hawaii's  potential  In  underwater 
and  space  research  was  held  recently  at 
Kaanapall,  Maul. 

International  Telephone  won  the  contract 
over  Philco,  Boeing  and  Ling-Tempco- 
Vought.    The  latter  bid  was  twice  the  I.T.  & 

T.  bid. 

A  spokesman  for  International  Telephone 
said  the  $5.3  million  bid  was  possible.  In 
part  because  the  company  has  been  doing 
research  with  the  Navy  on  a  similar  Atlantic 
tactical  range  some  10  miles  off  Andros  Is- 
land In  the  Bahamas. 

What  IT.  &  T.  win  do  off  Barking  Sands 
Is  lay  cables  with  attached  hydrophones  and 
sensors  In  6,000  feet  of  water.  The  range 
v/111  be  50  square  miles. 

When  fully  completed  the  Navy  will  be 
able  to  run  tactical  problems,  war  games  In- 
volving submarines,  airplanes  and  surface 
ships. 
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Therefore  the  Tactical  Range  has  three- 
dimensional  aspects. 

Some  30  underwater  cables  will  cross  coral 
to  shore  and  then  run  in  a  trench  to  a 
cable  hut.  an  IT.  &  T.  spokesman  said. 

Also  to  be  built  wUl  be  a  tracking  control 
center,  a  blockhouse  full  of  computers  and 
other  gear. 

This  gear  will  read  out  underwater  sounds 
plus  sounds  from  surface  ships  operating  on 
the  range. 

The  Navy  will  be  able  to  operate  sub  versus 
sub.  plane  versus  sub  and  many  other  com- 
binations of  naval  tactical  problems. 

To  track  aircraft  radar  antennas  will  be 
needed  on  the  hills  above  Barking  Sands. 

Ocean    Expert    Stommel    Whl    Pill    New 

UH  Chahi 

Henry  M.   Stommel,  one   of  the  Nation's 

foremost   authorities  in   oceanography,  will 

Join  the  University  of  Hawaii  next  year  to  fill 

the  Capt.  James  Cook  chair  in  oceanography. 

The   chair  was   created   this   year   by   the 

Honolulu  Advertiser  to  bring  a  distinguished 

oceanographer  to  the  UH. 

UH  President  Thomas  H.  Hamilton  said 
Stommel,  44.  a  professor  of  oceanography  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  an 
expert  In  the  theory  and  study  of  oceans. 
He  has  specialized  In  the  dynamics  of  ocean 
currents,  diffusion  in  the  sea.  and  air-sea 
interaction. 

In  announcing  Stommel's  appointment, 
Hamilton  said: 

"We  are  pleased  indeed  that  this  distin- 
guished scholar  has  agreed  to  occupy  the 
Cook  chair.  His  presence  adds  stature  to 
Hawaii's  growing  reputation  as  an  oceano- 
graphlc  center." 

Stommel  will  Join  the  university  In  August 
1966.  He  will  be  the  second  UH  faculty  mem- 
ber to  hold  membership  In  the  distinguished 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  other  Is  A.  C.  Smith,  director  of  re- 
search administration. 

Stonunel  also  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
national  scholastic  honorary  society.  He  Is  a 
1942  graduate  of  Yale  University  and  was  an 
instructor  there  before  Joining  the  staff  of 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution  as 
a  research  associate  in  physical  oceanography. 
He  was  with  Woods  Hole  until  1963,  when 
he  Joined  the  faculty  of  MTT. 

He  has  spent  much  of  his  20  years  In 
oceanography  on  research  with  two  of  the 
world's  major  ocean  currents:  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  Somali  Current  In  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Stommel  was  in  Honolulu  in  May.  He  gave 
a  public  lecture  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton in  seeking  a  national  commitment 
for  an  oceanographic  program. 

Today,  the  welfare  progress  and 
strength  of  any  nation  depends  upon  an 
expansion  in  its  knowledge,  development, 
and  control  of  the  environment.  It  was 
this  realization  that  led  us  to  the  author- 
ization and  support  of  our  now  advanced 
space  program,  and  to  the  exploration 
and  development  of  many  of  our  natural 
resource  systems.  An  understanding  of 
the  oceans,  its  resources  and  effect  on 
our  econany  is  of  equal  importance. 

Yet  nowhere  are  our  efforts  more  con- 
fused and  diverse  than  in  oceanography. 
In  fiscal  year  1966.  there  will  be  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $141.6  mil- 
lion for  the  Government's  oceanographic 
programs.  This  money  will  be  divided 
between  some  6  executive  departments 


and  22  agencies  both  for  ongoing  and 
new  programs  in  oceanography. 

Whether  this  level  of  spending  has 
been  set  too  high  or  too  low.  and  I  would 
suspect  the  latter,  or  whether  this  money 
will  be  spent  efficiently  in  terms  of  na- 
tional goals,  we  do  not  know.  We  can 
only  judge  the  value  of  each  project  on 
its  value  as  an  advancement  toward  an 
overall  goal — for  we  have  no  explicit 
statement  in  law  of  our  overall  goal.  We 
have  no  real  national  oceanographic 
program.  We  have  an  oceanographic 
jigsaw  without  a  frame. 

Before  a  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram can  be  enacted  and  supported  by 
this  Congress,  we  must  set  a  national 
policy  and  purpose  for  oceanographic 
endeavors. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  S.  944  by 
clearly  making  a  declaration  of  such  a 
policy  and  purpose  will  significantly  en- 
hance our  Nation's  oceanographic  pro- 
gram. The  Council,  established  by  this 
legislation,  would  give  coordination, 
guidance,  and  direction  to  our  now  scat- 
tered and  diverse  oceanographic  under- 
takings. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  establishing  a  moratorium  on 
our  oceanographic  efforts.  We  must 
continue  to  give  increased  attention  and 
support  to  the  research  and  development 
of  the  oceans. 

Exploration,  development,  control,  and 
use  of  the  oceans  is  inevitable.  It  may 
well  be  an  effort  involving  international 
competition  as  well  as  cooperation.  S. 
944  presents  an  opportunity  to  this 
country  to  begin  a  role  of  leadership  in 
this  endeavor. 

Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  S.  944  providing  for  a  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  and  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources.   For  the  past  7  years  Congress 
has  been  studying  the  many  problems 
connected  with  this  great  Nation's  grow- 
ing   oceanographic    program.    We    are 
fully    aware    that    exploitation   of    the 
wealth  of  the  oceans  and  the  explora- 
tion and  research  that  must  precede  the 
economic  utilization  of  the  oceans'  re- 
sources have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
20th  century's  enormous  expansion  of 
scientific    research    and    development. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
cord recognition  to  the  last  imexplored 
frontier   on   our    globe   through   a   bill 
which  will  enhance  both  our  immediate 
and  long-term  oceanographic  programs. 
I  represent  a  State  whose  proud  past 
history  is  shaped,  in  large  part,  by  her 
bold  seafaring  men — and  today  in  the 
20th   century   the  Navy.   Coast  Guard, 
merchant  marine,  and  other  marine  in- 
terests, inheritors  of  this  proud  tradi- 
tion, continue  to  recognize  Narragansett 
Bay  as  one  of  the  great  natural  harbors 
of  this  country.    Rhode  Island  makes  a 
large  contribution  to  the  national  de- 
fense, not  only  through  the  military  uti- 
lization    of     Narragansett     Bay,     but 
through  the  efforts  of  its  skilled  oceanog- 
raphers  and  research  scientists  who  are 
studying    the    secrets    of    the    oceans. 
Rhode  Island  oceanographers,  led  by  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  but  includ- 
ing many  fine  laboratories,  are  also  mak- 


ing important  contributions  toward  the 
economic  utilization  of  the  seas'  bounti- 
ful resources. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that  the 
development  of  oceanography  goes  far 
beyond  regions  with  good  harbors,  or 
with  well  developed  existing  research 
centers.  An  improved  and  expanded 
imder  ♦  nding  of  the  oceans,  their  be- 
havior, and  the  resources  they  contain 
will  benefit  all  Americans — and,  in  fact, 
is  essential  to  our  continued  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas.  We  must,  in  this  Con- 
gress, insure  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
sea  keeps  pace  with  the  areas  of  our 
physical  control,  or  we  are  likely  to  lose 
our  physical  control. 

One  desirable  feature  of  this  bill  is  its 
provision  for  the  President  to  expand  the 
membership  of  the  National  Council.    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  firm  conviction  that  the  fine 
work   and   growing   importance   of   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  field  of 
oceanography  warrants  their  represen- 
tation on  the  National  Council,  and  it  is 
my   hope    that   when    this    measm-e  is 
enacted  into  law  the  President  will  ap- 
point the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
to  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development. 
Earlier,  I  have  expressed  my  interest 
in   establishing   a   systematic   program 
for  providing  the  trained  personnel  who 
will  advance  our  Interests  in  the  marine 
fields.     I  am  especially  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  num- 
bers of  skilled  technicians,  engineers,  and 
the  other  workers  that  will  make  up  the 
bulk  of  this  Nation's  marine  and  ocean- 
ographic manpower.    I  suggest  that  a 
comprehensive  sea-grant  program,  cov- 
ering education,  training,  research,  and 
development,  and  field  services,  and  in- 
corporating provision  for  setting  aside 
marine  areas  for  these  purposes,  would 
encourage    the     development    of    the 
oceans,  as  the  land-grant  programs  have 
contributed  so  much   to  our  countn's 
unrivaled  agricultural  skills.    I  intend  to 
introduce  legislation  with  this  objective 
in  mind. 

ALASKA    NEEDS   OCEANOGRAPHIC   RESEARCH 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  944,  I  wish  to  commend 
most  highly  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  for 
his  able  leadership  in  obtaining  prompt 
committee  and  floor  action  on  a  bill  as 
important  as  this. 

It  is  especially  important  to  my  own 
State  of  Alaska  because  of  our  unique 
geographical  location.  Alaska  has  a 
coastline  longer  than  the  combined  Pa- 
cific, gulf,  and  Atlantic  coastlines  of  the 
48  older  States  and  the  only  State 
fronting  on  the  strategic  Arctic  Ocean. 
Alaska  is  therefore  vitally  concerned 
with  this  bill  for  expanded  oceano- 
graphic research. 

Alaska's  unique  position  also  offers 
great  opportunity  to  expand  the  fron- 
tiers of  research  into  the  many,  many 
remaining  mysteries  of  the  ocean. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  work  now  goin? 
forward  in  oceanographic  research  in 
the  Far  North  be  greatly  expanded  and 
strengthened.  It  is  especially  distressing 
that  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 


Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at  Barrow 
was  deferred  and  not  included  in  the 
military  construction  bill.  I  hope  that 
such  an  authorization  will  be  included 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  because 
It  is  vitally  needed.  As  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  27.  1961 :: 

Already  under  the  leadership  of  the  (ffflJce 
of  Naval  Research  and  the  Unic}ii-14y>'  of 
Alaska  much  work  Is  being  done  in  this  vital 
field.     Much  more  needs  to  be  undertaken. 

As  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  University  of 
Alaska,  with  Its  main  campus  located  at  65* 
north  latitude,  and  representing  as  it  does, 
a  State  with  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
shoreline  in  the  Arctic  and  North  Pacific 
regions,  is  ideally  located  to  serve  as  a  center, 
not  only  for  research  in  oceanography  and 
marine  sciences,  but  also  for  the  training  of 
oceanographers  and  marine  scientists  for 
work  in  the  Arctic  and  In  the  Antarctic. 

The  development  of  resources  lying 
under  the  oceans  is  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as  the  development  of  resources 
lying  beneath  the  land.  If  we  have 
neglected  the  latter  we  have  neglected 
the  former  even  more. 

With  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  expanding  at 
a  rate  which  can  well  be  called  an  ex- 
plosion, the  time  has  long  past  when  we 
can  be  complacent  about  the  exploration 
and  development  of  resources  wherever 
they  may  be  found. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  its  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  [Mr.  Magnuson]  deserve  the 
highest  praise  from  each  and  every  one 
of  us  for  their  splendid  work  in  reporting 
out  S.  944. 

THE  OCEAN :  OTTR  PAST  AND  OUR  FXJTTTRE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  beginning  of  time  life  came  from 
the  ocean.  For  the  future  of  man's  well- 
being  the  ocean  is  the  place  to  which  we 
shall  eventually  turn  for  food,  for  min- 
eral resources,  and  for  many  of  those 
things  which  sustain  us. 

The  bill  before  us  is  important  because 
it  establishes  a  national  policy  In  the  field 
of  marine  resources  and  engineering.  As 
John  C.  Calhoun,  junior  vice  chancellor 
for  programs  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
said  at  the  hearings : 

The  oceans  are  too  large  a  part  of  the  globe 
and  too  Important  an  International  entity  to 
allow  our  national  opposition  to  be  anything 
less  than  a  national  policy  for  which  we  have 
a  planned  program. 

The  bill  establishes  a  statutory  base  for 
Federal  activities  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. A  Cabinet-level  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  is  authorized.  And  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources,  is  created  to  assist  the 
President  and  the  Council  in  carrying  out 
functions  stated  in  the  act,  as  well  as 
other  duties  which  may  be  assigned  to  it. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  ocean.  With  our  624-mile  coast- 
line we  have  the  ocean  at  our  front  door. 
Much  of  Texas'  industrial  development 
is  centered  on  the  gulf  coast,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  areas 


in  the  country.  Texas  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  fishery  States.  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore,  the  Nation's 
longest  national  seashore  recreation 
area,  and  some  of  the  best  sport  fishing 
in  the  country  are  other  gifts  we  receive 
from  the  sea. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University  boasts  one  of 
the  outstanding  departments  of  ocean- 
ography in  the  country.  Its  laboratories 
are  on  the  gulf  coast.  A  State  merchant 
marine  school  has  recently  opened  at 
Galveston;  a  marine  science  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Texas  conducts  re- 
search at  Port  Aransas. 

This  year  the  Congress  authorized  a 
Marine  Sports  Fisheries  Lalioratory  at 
Corpus  Christi.  Texas  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  marine  sciences  and  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  exploration  of  the  oceans 
and  the  development  of  their  resources. 
Blessed  with  one  of  the  longest  sea- 
coasts  in  the  country  and  already  very 
active  in  studying  the  ocean  and  in  try- 
ing out  various  ways  of  utilizing  its  gifts, 
Texas  stands  ready  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  putting 
this  program  into  operation. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  for  his  long 
advocacy  of  this  measure  which  is  one 
more  feather  in  a  cap  which  by  now 
fairly  bulges  from  the  results  of  his  long 
leadership  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  S.  944, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  leadership 
shown  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

My  State,  New  Hampshire,  has  the 
smallest  ocean  coastline  of  any  of  the 
coastal  States  in  the  Union.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  both  an  interest  and  an 
expertise  in  the  areas  of  marine  re- 
sources and  engineering  development, 
developed  to  as  high  a  level  as  that  In 
any  other  area  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  interest  in  marine 
resources  In  New  Hampshire  extends 
back  to  the  first  settlement.  In  the  year 
1623,  Capt.  John  Mason  sent  David 
Thomson,  a  Scotsman,  and  Edward  and 
Thomas  Hilton,  fish  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, with  others  to  establish  a  fishing 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua 
River.  New  Hampshire's  first  settle- 
ments were  thus  established  as  stations 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  sea,  and 
New  Hampshire's  seamen  and  fishermen 
have  maintained  an  unbroken  attach- 
ment with  the  colonist's  occupation. 

New  Hampshire's  experience  in  the 
field  of  marine  technology  and  engineer- 
ing does  not  go  back  quite  so  far  as  the 
year  1623.  During  the  early  colonial 
period.  It  is  true.  New  Hampshire  pines 
were  the  most  desirable  supplies  for  con- 
struction of  British  ships,  and  New 
Hampshire  shipbuilders  did  construct 
both  fishing  and  cargo  vessels.  However, 
It  was  not  untU  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  with  the  construction  of 
naval  vessels  at  Portsmouth  and  the  for- 


mal establishment,  in  1798,  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  that  the  skilled 
New  Hampshire  shipbuilders  began  the 
unbroken  development  of  marine  engi- 
neering skills  which  have  today  brought 
New  Hampshire  to  its  present  heights. 

Today  New  Hampshire  products  are 
found  throughout  the  oceans  and  seas  of 
the  world.  Submarine  cables  produced 
by  the  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  of  New- 
ington,  N.H.,  oceanographic  devices  pro- 
duced by  the  20th  century  ocean  explor- 
ers of  Sanders  Associates  in  Nashua  and 
Manchester,  and  the  ubiquitous  subma- 
rines constructed  at  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  all  have  carried  New 
Hampshire's  standards  of  excellence  to 
the  seas. 

We  welcome  the  Increased  national 
attention  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
fields  of  marine  resources  and  technology 
by  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  will  support  this  worthwhile 

bill.  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  praise  the  chairman  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
for  his  efforts  in  bringing  S.  944  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  His  leadership  in 
the  area  of  fisheries  and  oceanographic 
science  within  the  Congress  is  well  known 
and  deeply  appreciated  by  his  colleagues. 
I  appreciate,  too,  the  extent  of  the 
hearings  the  Senator  had  held  on  this 
legislation.  These  I  know  have  been  ex- 
tensive and  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  knowledge.  Also,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  is  currently  con- 
ducting 3  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  sev- 
eral alternatives  currently  before  the 
Congress  in  the  field  of  oceanography. 

For  the  record  let  me  recapitulate 
these  alternative  courses  of  action. 
These  are: 

First.  By  establishing  a  National 
Oceanographic  Council — in  effect  a  cab- 
inet level  coordinating  committee  and  by 
calling  for  accelerated  marine  research 
and  resource  development. 

Second.  By  establishing  a  National 
Commission  on  Oceanography  to  inves- 
tigate, study  and  recommend  an  overall 
plan  for  an  adequate  national  oceano- 
graphic program. 

Third.  By  establishing  a  new  operat- 
ing commission  type  agency  to  coordi- 
nate the  marine  activities  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  by  further- 
ing the  exploration  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  Great  Lakes,  and  accelerating 
the  use  of  the  resources  of  these  areas. 
Fourth.  By  combinations  of  the  above. 
Fifth.  By  establishing  national  ocean- 
ographic policy  with  coordination  by  the 
President's  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Sixth.  By  establishing  a  NASA-like 
National  Oceanographic  Agency  to  de- 
velop and  sponsor  a  Government-wide 
program. 

Seventh.  By  grouping  existing  agen- 
cies with  marine  and  marine  related  mis- 
sions together  within  an  existing  depart- 
ment. In  this  respect  both  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Interior  have 
been  suggested  with  some  lack  of  convic- 
tion. 

Eighth.  By  establishing  a  new  Depart- 
ment, as  in  S.  2251  introduced  by  me 
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and  20  other  Senators,  by  consolidating 
and  coordinating  the  existing  major 
agencies  with  oceanographic  and  atmos- 
pheric missions,  and  by  accelerating  our 
national  exploration  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, marine  resources,  and  civilian 
occupation  of  world  ocean  areas. 

All  these  proposals  have  some  merit 
and  problems  or  deficiencies,  as  the 
other  body  is  currently  discovering. 

The  bill  before  us.  S.  944,  may  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  first  step  forward  achiev- 
ing the  "national  will"  and  coordination 
I  feel  to  be  so  necessary  in  our  national 
ocean  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  a  broader  approach 
taken  in  the  final  committee  print  than 
was  evident  in  the  initial  printing  of  S. 
944. 

In  this  respect  the  retitling  of  the  bill 
emphasizing  marine  resources  rather 
than  oceanographic  science  per  se  is  a 
forward  step.  Similarly,  the  broadening 
of  the  bill's  objectives  to  include  the  ac- 
celerated development  of  the  resources 
of  the  marine  environment  and  the  en- 
couragement of  private  investment  cap- 
ital in  exploration,  technological  devel- 
opment and  economic  utilization  is  an 
important  contribution  toward  the  day 
when  we  truly  do  have  a  unified  and 
stimulating  national  oceanographic  ef- 
fort. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  great  way  to  go 
in  encouraging  the  exploration  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  Great  Lakes,  and 
world  oceans.  We  need  to  explore  and 
locate  resources — then  develop  and  use 
them  for  the  enhancement  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  There  is  a  great  way 
to  go  also  in  encouraging  the  civilian 
economic  occupation  of  the  world  oceans 
in  fisheries  and  trade  so  we  may  keep 
abreast  or  ahead  of  other  nations  in  ef- 
forts to  strategically  occupy  70  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

For  example,  just  last  month  Russia 
extended  her  "oceanographic"  investi- 
gations in  Cuban  waters,  and  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  off  our 
shores  and  throughout  the  world  oceans. 
Our  military  and  State  Department  peo- 
ple are  very  concerned  with  this  civilian 
occupation  and  its  strategic  implications. 
There  is  a  great  way  to  go  also  in 
achieving  an  adequate  correlation  be- 
tween our  programs  for  the  marine  and 
atmospheric  environment.  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  this  in  his  reorganiza- 
tion plan  combining  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  with  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Moreover,  such  close  correlation  is  essen- 
tial to  a  future  program  of  ocean  use 
by  this  Nation.  For  exEunple,  one  of  the 
prerequisites  of  expanded  private  invest- 
ment in  the  marine  environs  is  more  ac- 
curate forecasting  of  oceanic  weather 
and  weather  caused  forces  which  affect 
man's  activities.  Further,  I  feel  corre- 
lated Inquiry  and  study  is  essential  to 
improve  imderstanding  of  the  air-sea 
interface  in  preparation  for  the  day  when 
man  may  ameliorate  or  modify  the  tre- 
mendous storm  forces  and  climatic  pat- 
terns which  so  drastically  affect  our 
welfare  and  economy.  Our  Nation  faces 
a  water  crisis  on  many  fronts.  Now  In 
the  Northwest  we  are  experiencing  the 
drought  so  common  to  parts  of  the  West. 


Scientists  tell  us  that  our  continental 
climatic  weather  patterns  are  spawned 
in  the  ocean  areas — particularly  the  vast 
South  Pacific.  Our  need  to  correlate  our 
marine  and  atmospheric  affairs  is  turgent. 
Our  need  to  accelerate  our  program  ef- 
forts in  this  interrelated  area  is  essen- 
tial— added  inputs  of  investment  for 
research  and  development  are  required. 

Another  obsei-vation  I  should  like  to 
make  is  our  need  for  improved  Federal- 
State-local  cooperation  in  ovu:  oceano- 
graphic program  and  related  pursuits. 

This  is  tremendously  important,  par- 
ticularly in  commimity  and  regional 
economics  and  in  environmental  pollu- 
tion— in  the  Great  Lakes,  our  bays  and 
estuaries,  and,  as  Captain  Cousteau 
recently  pointed  out,  in  the  oceans  them- 
selves. Here  then  in  S.  944  we  take  a 
first  step  in  recognizing  some  of  these 
national  needs  and  bring  some  national 
statute  to  our  oceanographic  effort. 

I  am  confident  that  this  first  step  will 
be  rapidly  followed  by  great  strides  for- 
ward as  our  national  will  is  focused  on 
the  promi.se  and  challenge  offei-ed  by  the 
resources  and  environs  of  the  marine 
world  around  us — and  confident  too  that 
the  coordinated  and  accelerated  national 
program  envisioned  in  my  bill.  S.  2251, 
will  soon  come  to  pass. 

Recently,  the  eminent  authority  on 
ocean  explorations,  Capt.  Jacques- Yves 
Cousteau  addressed  the  Ocean  Science 
and  Ocean  Engineering  Conference  here 
in  Washington. 

Although  some  of  his  remarks  have  re- 
ceived press  coverage.  I  believe  it  most 
appropriate  now — as  the  House-Senate 
conferees  meet  on  S.  4,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965,  and  as  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
deliberates  alternative  approaches  to 
constructive  development  of  a  coordi- 
nated oceanographic  program  for  this 
Nation — for  the  Congress  to  examine  the 
full  text  of  Captain  Cousteau's  remarks. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  acute  per- 
spective with  which  he  discusses  the  oce- 
anic pollution  problem  and  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  before  mankind  as 
he  uses,  develops,  and  occupies  the  vast 
marine  world  around  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Captain 
Cousteau's  speech  with  the  introductory 
remarks  of  Dr.  James  H.  Wakelin,  Jr.. 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Research  and  Development,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Introduction  to  Captain  Cousteatt's  Speech 

BY    Db.   James    H.   Wakei-in.    Jr.,    Former 

Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Navy    rOR 

Research  and  Development 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  my  pleasvire  to 
read  a  telegram  which  was  received  tonight, 
and  the  more  I  thought  about  It  the  more  I 
thought  that  you  were  here  to  hear  Cousteau 
and  not  me. 

However,  there  are  some  Interesting  facts 
you  ought  to  know  about  him  before  he  starts 
his  talk  before  you  tonight.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  born  In  Prance.  He  grew  up  in 
the  French  Navy  and  I  am  happy  to  say  was 
an  ordnance  officer  In  that  Navy  during  the 
Second  World  War.  However,  I  think  few 
people  know  that  his  Introduction  to  ocean- 
ography started  In  the  United  States.    His 


father  tells  me  that  when  he  was  10.  11,  and 
12 — I  think  those  were  the  years,  Jacques — 
you  attended  school  In  New  York  City,  and 
a  summer  camp  In  Vermont  at  which  time 
you  were  asked  to  clear  away  an  underwater 
obstruction  under  the  diving  board.  And  I 
understand  that  this  was  your  first  under- 
sea-lake operation.  Futhermore.  Captain 
Cousteau  Is  the  Inventor  with  M.  Gagnan.  ot 
the  aqualung  In  1942  and  has  developed 
oceanography  along  the  lines  of  making  the 
sea  available  to  people  to  work  In.  The  Ca- 
lypso In  1951,  which  was  a  British  mine- 
sweeper built  In  the  United  States,  again 
shows  how  International  his  acquisitions, 
instrumentation  and  personnel  and  pro- 
grams are. 

He  resigned  from  the  French  Navy  In  1956. 
was  elected  by  a  renowned  International 
group  to  be  director  of  the  Mus6e  Oceanog- 
raphique  in  Monaco  In  1957,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  a  leader  In  oceanographic  tech- 
niques, engineering,  science.  But  above  all, 
he  has  been  a  pioneer.  He  hasn't  been  afraid 
to  look  at  the  new  problems  ahead.  I  would 
like  to  add  also  that  his  work  has  been  spon- 
sored in  part  for  the  last  almost  15  years  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  with  whom 
he  has  a  very  close  personal  and  working 
association.  One  of  the  traits  about  his  in- 
ventiveness which  is  Interesting  to  me  is  that 
he  likes  to  dream  up  new  scenarios.  He  once 
dreamed  up  a  scenario  along  the  following 
lines: 

A  bull  was  treated  for  optical  troubles  and 
finally  given  contact  glasses.  The  bull,  It 
appeared,  was  In  the  Spanish  arena.  It 
escaped  the  matador,  walked  out  of  the  whole 
affair,  but  finally  starved  to  death  because  he 
couldn't  see  the  grass. 

These  I  presume  are  some  of  the  things 
that  Captain  Cousteau  ^hinks  about  In  his 
underwater  dwellings  among  all  the  other 
problems  that  he  Is  cormected  with.  Because 
he  Is  here  and  there  in  Warsaw.  Rome,  Paris, 
Messina.  Tokyo,  the  United  States  on  both 
coasts,  with  his  diving  saucer  as  part  of  his 
deep  sea  equipment.  Madame  Cousteau  once 
had  a  dream  that  because  he  had  little  to  do, 
he  took  on  the  job  of  a  night  clerk  at  the 
Hotel  Royalton  in  New  York  City. 

Because  he  is  a  world  traveler,  because  he  is 
a  plone«r  not  only  an  oceanographic  engi- 
neer, but  a  scientist.  And  those  of  us  who 
visited  the  Oceanographic  Institute  at  Mon- 
aco can  testify  to  this,  he  has  a  wonderful 
laboratory  and  a  great  group  of  people.  I 
know  that  he  will  have  a  message  to  teU  you 
tonight  about  his  further  work  In  oceanog- 
raphy and  about  the  problems  in  physiology 
he  encounters  going  to  deeper  and  deeper 
depths  for  longer  and  longer  periods. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Capt. 
Jacques-Yves  Cousteau. 

Speech  Before  the  Ocean  Science  and  Ocean 
Engineering  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C..  June  15,  1965.  by  Capt.  Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
Well,  It  Is  truly  exciting  for  me  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  how  much  the  underwater 
family  has  grown  in  the  past  few  years  and 
I  think  the  sight  of  such  an  Impressive  and 
distinguished  crowd  must  be  a  just  reward 
for  Dr.  Wakelin  who  has  done  so  much  for 
us  all  in  the  past  years. 

I  wish  to  express  how  honored  and  pleased 
I  am  to  be  here  tonight,  thanks  to  the  Marine 
Technology  Society,  the  American  Society  of 
Limnology  and  Oceanography,  and  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  us  all,  the  hydro- 
sphere Is  now  recognized,  at  least  In  this 
country,  as  a  preferred  field  of  research,  and 
to  obtain  this  recognition,  we  had  all  to 
fight  very  hard  and  for  many  long  years.  We 
have  met  skepticism  all  along  the  line  and 
probably  we  have  developed.  In  doing  so,  an 
Inferiority  complex.    We  had  then,  and  we 
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still  have,  to  justify  our  efforts  economically, 
to  prove,  to  demonstrate  with  elaborate  argu- 
ments, something  that  was  obvious:  That 
marine  research  would  finally  pay  dividends. 
Oceanographers,  directors  of  institutes 
mainly,  had  to  use  the  most  shameless,  cas- 
uistic arguments  to  claim  that  the  use  of 
Nansen  bubbles  would  bring  down  the  price 
of  sardines.  It  was  very  painful,  but  I  think 
we  are  about  to  win  the  battle.  An  intangible 
proof,  I  think,  of  the  nearby  victory  was  the 
presence  at  the  lunch  Monday — I  noticed 
this  and  you  did  too — of  Mr.  Dillon  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  I  think,  so  I  really  know  the 
tricks  as  you  do.    I  had  to  use  them  myself. 

But  now,  tonight,  that  the  pressure  Is  a 
little  relieved  and  that  we  are  between  us, 
maybe  we  could  examine  our  own  consciences, 
make  our  autocritlque,  to  use  a  very  fashion- 
able word,  try  to  understand  what  the  rela- 
tionship between  men  and  the  sea  has  really 
been  in  the  past,  and  could  be  tomorrow. 
The  sea  has  been  described  in  this  long  fight 
as  a  huge,  formidable  medium — inner  space. 
It  was  a  frightening  infinity  for  our  ances- 
tors. In  fact,  we  know  now  It  is  very  small. 
If  the  earth  Is  reduced  to  the  size  of  an  egg, 
the  volume  of  the  ocean  is  about  one  drop 
of  water.  Just  enough  to  put  some  moisture 
on  It.   This  is  a  minority  element,  really. 

We  have  described  the  sea  as  a  powerful 
element,  raging  with  storms,  frightening 
fishermen  and  navigators,  but  It  is  an  un- 
stable and  fragile  medium.  We  have  de- 
scribed It  and  are  still  describing  it  as  an 
Inexhaustible  reservoir  of  wealth.  Let  us 
be  cautious,  because  we  must  not  waste  its 
very  limited  resources.  Liquid  state  seems 
to  be  very  rare  in  the  universe — and  es- 
pecially water.  Ask  the  New  Yorkers.  I 
passed  through  New  York  and  I  couldn't 
get  a  bath  2  days  ago. 

Water  is  as  b2autlful,  but  much  more  pre- 
cious than  diamonds  because  It  Is  a  delicate 
support  of  life.  It  Is  now  proven  that  no 
civilizations  are  born  from  the  sea,  and 
the  presence  of  the  sea  has  deeply  Influenced 
the  way  of  life  and  the  thinking,  later  the 
arts  of  all  primitive  collectivities.  Yet,  the 
history  of  the  relationship  between  men  and 
the  sea  Is  rather  that  of  a  divorce. 

As  the  first  human  collectivities  grew  In 
power  and  In  self-confidence,  they  turned 
their  back  to  the  sea.  They  conquered  the 
continents.  They  settled  to  raise  cattle  and 
cultivate  corn  and  develop>ed  an  antagonism 
toward  the  oceans,  expressed  by  fear  or  dis- 
dain. A  little  like  the  antagonism  of  to- 
day's youth  toward  their  parents. 

However,  today  wishes  to  end  up  with  re- 
conciliation based  on  mutual,  thorough  un- 
derstanding. You  remember.  You  know 
these  things  much  more  than  we  do  In  Eu- 
rope. Einstein  said  that  the  man  unable  to 
wonder  or  to  marvel  Is  half  dead.  And  Indeed, 
wondering  and  marveling  at  nature  Is  the 
essence  of  the  arts  and  of  the  sciences.  It 
has  been  so  since  the  advent  of  man.  The 
Sumerian  hero,  Gllgamesh,  5,000  years  ago, 
crossed  the  deserts  and  the  mountains,  then 
came  to  the  waterfront,  threw  his  weapons 
aside,  kneeled  on  the  sand,  dipped  In  the 
water  his  tired  hands,  and  contemplated  the 
mysterious  surface.  Then  he  dove  In  the 
sea  and  found  on  the  bottom  the  weed  that 
gives  eternal  life — that  is  what  we  are  seek- 
ing. 

Yesterday,  Glenn,  the  astronaut,  just  back 
from  the  skies  went  aqualunging  as  a  sud- 
den urgent  need.  When  I  recall  the  irresist- 
ible curiosity  I  experienced  for  all  I  saw 
through  my  first  pair  of  goggles  29  years  ago, 
I  feel  that  the  prehistoric  fisherman  must 
have  shown  exactly  the  same  curiosity  In 
front  of  nature's  great  mysteries. 

The  Viking  that  Invented  the  mermaid  is 
our  close  brother  when  we  wonder  where  the 
large  basking  sharks  vanish  In  May.  That 
deep.  Indefinite,  intimate  trouble  that  in- 
vades me  each  time  I  meet  the  unknown.  Is 
It  made  of  dream,  of  thirst  to  understand. 


of  fear  In  front  of  infinite  complexities?  Any- 
way, it  Is  our  most  precious  gift.  The  im- 
petus for  research.  Through  my  career  I 
have  met  many  personal  adventures  and  lived 
with  my  team  on  board  this  wonderful  ship, 
small  at  the  human  size  of  our  group,  and 
among  the  things  that  haunt  my  dreams  I 
can  recall  for  you  tonight.  For  example,  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  along  the  Equator  in  April, 
the  horizon  being  marked  in  many  places  at 
the  same  time  in  the  distance  by  giant 
splashes,  splashes  of  water  that  raised  al- 
most to  the  clouds.  During  a  full  day  we 
wondered  what  that  was  until  one  of  these 
big  events  happened  a  few  feet  from  the 
Calypso.  It  was  a  sperm  whale  rushing  to 
the  surface  from  who  knows  what  kepth. 
Probably  desperately  seeking  for  air.  and 
throwing  its  body  to  a  certain  altitude  and 
splashing  on  the  surface  and  raising  a  tre- 
mendous column  of  water.  And  this  hap- 
pened all  around  the  Calypso  for  2  or  3  days 
while  the  females  and  the  children  and  the 
babies  quietly  swam  at  less  than  8  knots. 

Big  adventures  were  happening  in  the 
deep,  probably  dramatic  from  time  to  time 
and  we  didn't  know  how,  and  we  wondered 
and  we  wished  to  follow  these  animals  In 
their  fight.  To  go  down  to  3.000  feet  at  20 
knots  and  share  their  fantastic  struggles. 

Other  things  that  seem  incredible  and 
that  actually  happen  but  that  we  will  never 
see  if  we  stay  at  the  surface.  We  had  been 
wondering  what  our  photographs  taken  from 
a  "troika" — a  sled  that  is  towed  from  a  ship 
and  takes  overlapping  photographs  on  miles 
and  miles  of  the  bottom.  We  had  seen  the 
Mediterranean,  along  the  slope  of  Cartagena, 
many  horizontal  trenches,  some  thin,  some 
very  deep.  All  of  them  seeming  to  be  freshly 
made.  And  by  studying  these  photographs, 
we  were  amazed  to  see  that  all  of  them  were 
keeping  at  the  same  level,  and  as  the  slope 
was  indented  with  canyons,  It  was  really 
each  one  of  these  falls  was  materializing  a 
contour  line.  What  were  these  marks?  We 
wondered  and  by  chance  we  had  the  answer 
on  a  movie  film  that  we  put  on  the  troika 
to  try  to  solve  that  riddle.  In  one  of  the 
films,  one  of  the  miles  of  films  that  were 
made,  we  found  one  of  these  contour  line 
designers  and  It  was  a  tiny  fish  digging  with 
Its  tall  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  line.  Our 
cameras  have  shown  big  holes  on  the  bot- 
tom— 800  meters,  1,000  meters  deep.  What 
are  they  made  of?  Freshly  moved  mud. 
Three  or  four  feet  deep  and  12  to  15  feet 
across.  What  is  the  animal  that  goes  to  this 
depth  and  that  buries  Itself  In  the  mud? 

I  was  fortunate  In  1963  while  spending 
a  few  days  In  Conshelf  II  experiment.  I  went 
down  to  have  dinner  with  the  oceanauts  and 
spend  the  evening,  and  In  Conshelf  II  we 
have  two  very  large  windows  and  I  asked 
Professor  Vaissiere  to  put  the  outside  projec- 
tor on.  and  during  almost  all  night  long  I 
stayed  near  this  window  seeing  the  half-a- 
knot  current  bringing  on  to  me — all  the 
riches  of  a  fantastic  plankton  wealth.  I 
could  see  these  tiny  animals  fight,  reproduce, 
die,  be  eaten,  and  move  In  frenzies,  some  of 
them  brightly  colored,  most  of  them  trans- 
lucent. A  most  fantastic  spectacle.  A  live 
rug  that  was  unrolled  In  front  of  me. 

The  wrecks — the  human  wrecks  on  the  bot- 
tom are  of  course  very  mysterious,  but  espe- 
cially when  they  come  from  antiquity.  Un- 
derwater archeology,  a  science  that  still  has 
to  be  developed.  Always  for  the  same  rea- 
son. If  you  can  find  money  for  producing 
activities,  you  will  find  nothing  for  the  hu- 
man sciences.  Archeology — we  have  done  so, 
sponsored  uniquely  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  and  In  1953  we  had  worked 
on  that  fantastic  wreck  for  5  years.  If  we 
had  had  our  Conshelf  setups,  we  could  have 
cleared  the  wreck  In  a  few  weeks  Instead  of 
a  few  years.  The  mystery  of  antiquity  was 
there.  The  name  of  the  owner  became  public. 
We  knew  that  the  ship  was  insured,  214  cen- 
turies B.C.,  through  an  international  insxu-- 


ance  company.  We  went  to  Greece  to  look 
at  the  remains  of  the  villa  that  was  prob- 
ably Marcus  Sestius'  house.  The  sea  had 
given  us  the  clue  and  information  and  the 
gentle  way  of  living  of  our  great  ancestors. 
These  remains  of  antiquity  are  not  only  lo- 
cated near  shore.  Some  of  those  ships  that 
have  sunk  in  great  depth  are  still  to  be  seen 
and  many  of  them  have.  I  will  remember 
always  that  thrill  I  had  3  years  ago,  diving 
with  the  diving  saucer  In  300  meters  way 
away  from  shore,  approximately  off  the  bor- 
der between  Spain  and  France  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  saucer  making  Its  way 
directed  by  sonar  to  an  obstacle  found  on 
the  muddy  plain,  a  big  rock,  300  meters 
down — a  thousand  feet  down — and  near  this 
rock  was  one  perfect  Greek  amphora  with  the 
fish  living  in  it,  bright  red  fish.  I  remember 
very  well.  How  did  this  amphora  get  there? 
How  many  ships  contain  clues,  answers  to 
all  the  riddles  of  commerce  and  the  antiquity 
and  the  way  of  life  of  Greek  sailors? 

We  will  soon  know,  I  hope,  when  armies 
of  vehicles,  research  vehicles,  will  scan  the 
bottom. 

We  have  learned  by  our  eyes  through  the 
portholes  of  bathyscaphes  or  of  diving  sau- 
cers, or  in  diving,  or  also  to  a  certain  degree 
by  correlating  thousands  of  deep  sea  photo- 
graphs to  what  we  had  actually  observed 
with  our  eyes,  that  the  sea  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  homogeneous  medium.  It  Is 
an  extremely  complicated  medium.  Why 
is  It  that  theoretically  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  sea  Is  generated  in  the  upper 
layer  through  the  well-known  photosynthe- 
sis process?  Why  Is  It  that  we  find  so  many 
live  plankton  creatures  In  much  deeper  lay- 
ers when  the  sun  does  not  penetrate?  I  am 
speaking  of  more  than  a  thousand  meters. 
This  layer  cake  Is  not  homogeneous  either. 
In  each  of  Its  layers  that  is  characterized 
by  temperature,  salinity,  or  other  factors, 
there  are  clouds.  Clouds  of  aggregated  life. 
Suddenly  there  Is  a  big  batch  of  medusae. 
Another  time  It  is  nothing  else  and  then 
come  the  shrimps.  The  water  becomes  sud- 
denly turbid  In  the  same  layer  with  no  tem- 
perature changes.  This  Is  really  a  biologi- 
cal living  element.  Recently,  a  physical 
oceanographer  coming  on  board  the  Calypso 
for  1  month  was  studying  the  light  polarized 
by  particles  in  suspension  and  trying  to 
correlate  this  polarization  to  the  nature  of 
these  particles.  So  In  order  to  make  com- 
parisons he  spent  several  days  sending  his 
Instruments  deep  down  and  I  asked  htm 
why  are  you  doing  that.  He  said,  "Well,  to 
get  water  free  from  particles."  He  was  send- 
ing it  exactly  at  a  depth  where  there  are 
the  most  particles  according  to  what  we  see 
with  our  eyes,  but  I  was  unable  to  convince 
him  until  he  made  his  measurements,  of 
coiu-se,  because  he  said  there  Is  no  photo- 
synthesis, there  Is  no  reason  to  have  plank- 
ton there. 

These  are  the  things  that  we  can  only 
learn  by  occupying  the  territory — mldwater 
as  well  as  the  bottom.  All  of  us  have 
dreamed  of  undersea  volcanos  and  It  was, 
of  course,  I  always  thought  It  would  be  won- 
derful to  visit  such  a  volcano.  We  have 
looked  for  many  and  the  few  that  we  found 
in  aqualung  were  unable  to  be  approached 
because  the  water  was  actually  boiling  all 
around  them  and  completely  tvu-bid.  Never- 
theless, recently  we  have  been  down  In  the 
diving  saucer  In  Greek  waters  In  the  San- 
torln  submerged  crater.  Santorln  is  an 
Island,  pretty  high  up  like  a  ring,  built  like 
an  atoll,  but  higher  and  rocky,  with  a  pass — 
a  ship  can  come  Into  It.  In  the  center  of 
this  sea-lake  is  a  submerged  crater.  Some 
scientists  think  the  eruption  of  this  crater 
put  an  end  to  the  remarkable  civilization  of 
Crete.  So  we  had  the  thrill  to  go  down 
there  (and  we  are  returning  this  summer) 
and  through  our  portholes,  we  saw  In  very 
clear  water  a  fresh  crater,  preserved  by  wa- 
ter, not  eroded,  with  huge  pillars  of  pure 
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sxUfur  still  there,  and  for  some  reason,  all 
the  fish  that  were  In  this  crater,  fish  of 
Mediterranean  species  that  we  knew  very 
well,  were  completely  bleached  out.  like  the 
white  of  a  piece  of  paper.  So  we  have  to 
return  and  try  to  understand  why  and  take 
some  samples,  some  specimens. 

All  these  experiences,  the  ones  that  I 
cherish,  are  the  results  of  direct  experience. 
How  much  of  that  direct  contact  do  you 
think  that  modern  oceanography  Is  going  to 
preserve?  I  am  a  little  anxious.  We  are 
building  m  Prance,  as  everyone  does,  a  new 
oceanograhplc  vessel.  It  Is  going  to  be  our 
pride.  It  will  be  big  like  the  Atlantis  II.  or 
like  the  Meteor  II.  It  will  be  new.  It  will  be 
modern.  We  have  put  all  our  know-how  Into 
its  design,  so  we  are  going  to  be  very  proud 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  ship  is  air  conditioned.  Is  stabilized, 
so  that  It  is  extremely  comfortable,  that  It 
will  be  filled  up  with  delicate  Instruments 
and  computers,  and  I  see  very  well  this  ship 
passing  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  I  have 
seen  so  many  things  on  the  surface,  with  no 
one  on  deck  •  •  •  no  one  watching  except- 
ing radar  screens  and  everybody  very  b\isy 
inside  around  tapes,  correlating  systems, 
electronic  notebooks. 

You  see  in  such  occasions — we  have  been 
several  times  there — Calypso  works  another 
way.  We  move  from  one  station  to  the  next 
having  a  program,  but  one  man  signals.  "An 
object  on  port."  We  Immediately  abandon 
everything.  The  ship  alters  its  course  and 
we  go  several  miles  to  find  a  floating  coconut. 
But  this  floating  coconut  is  very  Important 
and  all  other  coconuts.  There  are  a  crowd 
of  fish  coming  from  the  great  depths  and 
we  will  put  immediately  slowly  divers  and 
we  go  and  take  pictures  and  we  wonder  why 
these  fish  have  come  up,  where,  and  we  are 
trying  to  solve  these  riddles.  Another  time, 
we  abandon  the  station  because  a  red  object 
is  signaled.  When  we  come,  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  red  bath  towel.  But.  in  fact, 
for  some  reason  it  has  come  up  from  the  great 
depths  and  It  Is  a  huge  piece  of  agglomerated 
eggs  of  giant  squid.  And  then  we  try  to 
correlate  this  with  our  echo  tapes  and  we 
learn  things  that  way.    Lots  of  things. 

Then  we  will  see  from  Calypso's  deck  the 
automated  big  buoys  pass.  But  these  com- 
puters— we  are  Invaded  by  them  also — there 
Is  nothing  you  can  do  about  them.  (Ap- 
plause.) How  can  I  stop  it?  I  don't  intend 
to  do  so  because  they  are  wonderful  tools 
after  all.  but  since  we  have  these  machines 
around.  I  keep  in  my  pocket  a  perforated 
card.  It  is  my  privilege  to  put  it  among  the 
others  when  I  want  and  the  print  says  on  the 
other  side — "Sorry.  Everybody  can  be 
wrong." 

In  the  heroic  days  of  Woods  Hole,  a 
wonderful  man  that  you  all  know.  I  was 
told— I  didn't  witness  It — Dr.  Blgelow  used 
to  walk  from  one  lab  to  another  chasing 
young  coffee -drinking  scientists  with  the  im- 
perative words — "Get  to  sea. — Get  to  sea." 
And  going  to  sea  on  board  Atlantis  meant 
something.  Now  I  think  that  if  we  want  to 
do  the  same  thing  In  our  labs,  the  only  thing 
we  can  tell  them  Is  not  "get  to  sea,"  but  "get 
to  ships"  and  it  Is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
Let  us  try  with  all  our  hearts  to  stay  In 
direct  gear  with  nature.  Let  us  go  down 
and  see  by  ourselves,  with  our  own  eyes  not 
through  television  Instruments.  Let  us  flood 
our  Instruments  not  only  with  data  but  with 
understanding.  Let  us  never  be  satisfied 
with  ourselves. 

The  two  heavy  books  of.  I  think  It  is  and 
that  frightens  me.  collected  upstarts  that  I 
was  given  when  I  registered  here  are  a  bril- 
liant demonstration  that  most  of  the  techno- 
logical challenges  of  the  oceans  are  either 
solved  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  solved. 
We  can  see  that  very  complex  Instruments  do 
measure  what  we  need  to  measure.  Auto- 
matic buoys  are  prepared  to  Jceep  a  steady 
record  of  what  happens  In  the  sea.    Manned 


platforms  like  Flip  or  like  Mysterious  Island. 
drifting  or  anchored.  Huge  vessels,  comput- 
ers, seismic  profilers,  diving  gear,  bathy- 
scaphes, diving  saucers.  Everything  is  ready 
for  the  final  assault  and  on  top  of  that  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  still  in  the  process  of  a 
difficult  birth — the  oceanauts — the  men  who 
are  going  to  occupy  the  territory  after  this 
preparation  of  artillery.  The  oceanauts  have 
almost  anonymously  done  their  first  skir- 
mishes. They  were  not  given  the  recognition 
of  our  space  heroes,  but  I  am  svire  the  brave 
French  and  American  oceanauts  that  started 
the  thing  will  be  In  tomorrow's  dictionary 
on  the  same  level.  These  oceanauts,  now 
that  we  are  going  to  great  depths,  begin  their 
swims  out  with  an  umbilical  cord,  asplratory 
gas  pipes  exactly  like  the  Rxissian  and  Amer- 
ican astronauts  have  done.  Later  on,  this 
umbilical  cord  will  be  cut  and  the  great  ad- 
venture win  begin  for  both  these  kind  of 
men.  So  we  know  that  all  of  those  things 
that  have  frightened  our  ancesters  in  the 
sea — cold,  darkness,  pressure,  sediment — are 
obstacles  that  are  vanquished  by  modern 
technology.  They  are  defeated.  Very  easy  to 
protect  one  from  cold.  Darkness — you  Just 
switch  a  light  on.  Pressure — a  human  body 
can  stand  a  lot  of  pressxire  and  a  steel  hull 
can  even  do  better.  Sediment — most  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  Is  covered  by  sediment, 
thick  or  not.  and  this  mantle  of  dirty  mud 
Is  hiding  the  base  rocks  for  man's  investiga- 
tion so  that  undersea  geology  is  not  only  in 
infancy,  but  does  not  exist.  It  is  reduced  to 
scdlmentology  particularly.  And  our  ma- 
chines measure  the  thickness  of  the  sedi- 
ment, give  vis  answers  about  what  Is  under  It. 
Until  we  go  and  see  there  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  skepticism.'  I  give  you  an  ex- 
ample: A  few  weeks  ago,  we  tried  a  new  fair- 
ly small  device,  weighing  only  4  or  5  tons, 
that  we  can  put  down  on  the  bottom,  con- 
nected with  a  vessel  by  an  electric  cable,  one 
of  these  gadgets.  You  push  a  button  and 
then  It  begins  to  drill  on  the  bottom  at  100 
feet  and  brings  a  core  of  where  you  want, 
of  6  feet.  Then  you  pull  the  thing  up  and 
you  see  what  It  Is. 

Right  In  front,  under  my  windows  In  the 
museum.  In  the  sea  there.  A  place  that  we 
know  very  well.  We  have  been  down  all  the 
time.  We  know  there  Is  mud  there,  some 
mud.  And  everything  around  the  museum 
Is  limestone  rocks,  big  rocks.  The  first  core 
that  was  brought  by  this  thing  was  pure 
basalt.  So  Monaco  is  actually  floating  on  a 
volcano  apparently.  I  don't  know.  I  read 
In  the  paper  this  morning  that  there  was  an 
eruption  between  Prince  Ranler  and  Onassls. 
(Applause.) 

So  we  have  defeated  all  these  obstacles  that 
frightened  our  ancestors.  But  there  are 
things  that  we  -have  not  defeated,  and  I 
apologize  but  I  will  name  them.  They  are 
very  trlval.  Seasickness — seasickness,  not 
only  because  it  Is  disagreeable,  but  because  it 
reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  and  even 
those  who  say  they  are  not  seasick,  do  not 
work  the  same  way  when  the  weather  is 
bad.     (Applause.) 

Then  we  have  the  "committee  disease."  I 
don't  know  what  it  Is  in  this  country,  but  in 
mine,  a  committee  is  a  place  (I  am  a  member 
of  many)  where  we  sit  and  we  know  we  have 
so  many  dollars  and  we  divide  them  In  equal 
shares  because  nobody  will  agree  that  one 
has  more  than  the  other.  It  Is  about  that. 
So  that  completely  dismantles  efficiency. 
Committees  would  be  wonderful  to  advise, 
but  not  to  decide,  and  this  disease  Is  re- 
ducing, in  my  opinion,  the  value  of  the 
leaders  of  those  who  know  and  reduces  them 
to  the  average  level. 

Then  comes  the  "vegetarian  hunger," 
which  Is  In  our  country  a  very  bad  thing. 
We  claim  that  our  field  of  research  is  the 
only  one  and  that  we  must  have  more  and 
all  the  money  and  more  than  that.  Oceanog- 
raphy Is  an  endless  gulf  of  expenditure  so 


we  really  have  to  make  discrimination.    That 
Is  discrimination  that  Is  according  to  a  plan. 

And  then,  last,  but  not  least,  comes  what 
I  call  the  "erector  set  psychosis."  Everybody 
is  only  interested  in  testing  a  new  instru- 
ment to  get  data.  What  data?  It  doesnt 
matter.  But  the  Instrument  Is  the  goal  and 
it  works  wonderfully.  I  will  pile  up  data 
(and  we  have  data  centers,  too).  When  I 
sum  it  up,  I  wonder  that  this  was  an  auto- 
cratique  and  I  am  a  member  of  this,  I  make 
the  same  mistake.  This  really  means  that 
the  most  formidable  barriers  to  knowledge 
are  In  ourselves. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago — well,  many 
years  ago — I  had  sent  a  young  student,  and 
I  can  give  you  his  name  because  some  of  you 
may   know  him — Debyser  at  Scripps   Insti- 
tute— for  a  fellowship.     Debyser  had  studied 
in  France  Just   after  the  war   and  we  were 
very  poorly  equipped  for  research.     Labora- 
tories were  Installed  in  attics  with  no  running 
water    and    we    were    lending    a    microscope 
from  one  laboratory  to  another  because  we 
didn't  have  two.    And  I  went  to  Scripps  in 
1952,  I  think,  and  Invited  Debyser  for  din- 
ner,  and   I   asked    him   how   he    was   doing. 
So  we  were  alone;  we  had  a  nice  dinner,  al- 
most peaceful,  so  he  told  me  the  truth.    And 
he  said,  "Well  Commandant,  something  aw- 
ful happens.     Here  I  have  everything  I  ask 
for  and  then  I  am  frightened  because  I  am 
facing  my  own  limits."     And  this  Is  In  fact 
a  frightening  thing  to  face,  and  this  is  the 
thing  we  have  to  face  right  now  before  we 
waste  too  much.    From  Aristotle  to  Darwin, 
and  I  will  say   (because  I  am  running  the 
museum  at  Monaco)    to  Prince  Albert,  be- 
cause he  really  contributed  •  •  •  the  marine 
sciences    have    made     very    little    progress. 
During  all  these  centuries,  and  up  to  our 
days,  what  has  been  the  sea  for  mankind? 
Only  three   things:    A  highway,   and   a   bad 
one:  a  battlefield;  and  a  hunting  ground,  be- 
cause fishing  is  really  hunting:  and  that  Is 
all.     We  are  able  to  add  to  that  small  list 
that  the  sea  is  going  to  be  a  source  of  off- 
shore  oil   and   mineral   wealth.     That   is  a 
very  small  addition.     When  we  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Influence  of  the  sea.  for  example, 
on  literature,  on  poetry,  on  art,  the  record 
is   extremely   deceiving.     Among   your  Eng- 
lish-writing authors,  who  has  written  about 
the  sea  except  for  storms  or  gales,  or  the 
heroes  that  brave  the  elements?     But  who 
has  really  spoken  of  the  sea  as  a  person,  as 
something  living?     Walt  Whitman,  Melville 
a  little  bit,  Keats;   and  in  French,  the  list 
is  even  shorter.     Our  modern  poet  St.  John 
Perse  has  done  a  few  things.    In  painting — 
awful.    All  attempts,  even  the  modern  ones, 
to  paint  after  diving  recollections  are  fiascos. 
Another  example  of  this  poor  inspiration  pro- 
duced during  all  these  centuries  is  fishing. 
Let  us  realize  that  civilization  on  land  has 
only  begun.    When  man  has  stopped  hunting 
to  exploit  the  ground,  to  stabilizing  farms, 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  raise  cattle.    Be- 
fore when  he  was  a  nomad,  hunting,  there 
was  practically  very  thin  civilizations.    Civi- 
lization is  equivalent  of  agriculture,  settle- 
ment because  it  is  only  in  this  framework 
that  you  can  get  time  to  think.    And  under- 
water, today,  in  1965.  we  are  only  hunting. 
We  are  hunting  with  electronic  devices  and 
computers,  but  we  are   only  hunting,  and 
we    develop    frightful    traps    for    flsh.    for 
shrimps,  for  everything,  but  we  do  not  en- 
rich the  sea  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  trig- 
ger   a    new    productivity    end    of  the    sea. 
There    are    projects,   yes,    but   nothing    has 
been  done. 

While  we  are  subject  to  collective  enthu- 
slasm  about  our  new  science.  I  cannot  help 
think  also  of  the  pollution  that  takes 
place  right  now.  Just  when  we  are  going 
to  love  the  sea  and  exploit  it  and  get  to  know 
It.  it  is  Just  at  that  moment  that  the  sea  is 
endangered  by  all  sorts  of  pollution.  When 
I  was  diving  recently  In  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 


I  was  disturbed  repeatedly  by  the  bangs  of 
seismic  surveys.  Each  of  these  30  kilograms 
of  dynamite  bangs  is  destroying  a  whole  area 
of  at  least  a  hundred  meters  in  diameter. 
The  ships  and  the  yachts  as  well  shamelessly 
empty  their  bilges  offshore  of  the  beaches  and 
harbors,  and  all  this  oil  drifts  among  the 
bathers  and  spoils  miles  of  seashore.  Chemi- 
cal or  atomic  wastes  are  added,  of  course,  and 
I  cannot  forget  that  my  very  first  visit  deep 
dive  with  the  bathyscaphe.  I  landed  in  front 
of  a  spreadout  newspaper  the  Figaro.  The 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  all  the  way  covered  with 
empty  cans,  bottles,  waste  of  all  sort.  The 
deep  cameras  find  them  ever3rwhere — in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
in  the  Atlantic — everywhere.  The  delicious 
desert  islands  of  the  Red  Sea  are  surrounded 
by  broken  electric  lamps  because  of  this 
flow  of  tankers  that  throw  them  overboard. 
Our  first  duty  Is  to  develop  the  respect  and 
the  love  of  the  sea.  And  It  Is  well  within 
reach.  It  would  require  only  a  small  addi- 
tional expense  and  a  lot  of  respect. 

What  can  we  do?  Yes,  the  trawl  nets  have 
practically  destroyed  the  original  fauna  of 
the  Continental  Shelf.  Let  us  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  that.  Sewage  has  polluted  many 
parts  of  the  ocean.  All  right,  let  us  roll  up 
our  sleeves.  On  land,  also,  the  primary  for- 
est is  practically  nonexistent.  Nevertheless, 
man  has  planted  gardens,  parks,  and  we  have 
to  do  exactly  the  same  underwater.  Renew 
the  scenery.  Help  nature,  and  make  some- 
thing that  will  not  be  natural,  but  that 
would  be  beautiful  and  fruitful.  Let  us  also, 
of  course,  remake  the  sea  beautiful.  Give 
her  a  chance  to  use  its  fantastic  fecundity. 
We  should  for  that  make  a  big  room  In  our 
education  to  the  human  arts  and  sciences, 
the  humanities,  and  of  the  sea.  There  is  in 
Boston  an  Academy  of  Underwater  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  is  a  wonderful  nucleus,  my 
friends.  I  hope  it  will  develop  and  be  en- 
couraged. The  first  Inhabitants  of  the  sea 
in  the  oceanaut  houses  should  leave  their 
spears  home  and  take  their  cameras  and 
study  the  environment  thoroughly.  Let  us 
garden,  cultivate,  raise,  build,  organize,  pre- 
serve, protect.  Let  us  produce  in  our  col- 
leges, together  with  engineers  and  scientists, 
underwater  lawyers,  artists,  architects, 
writers. 

This  afternoon  I  had  a  great  Joy.  My 
friend.  Jack  Clotworthy  of  Westinghouse 
Electric,  invited  me  to  a  fantastic  thing  in 
Baltimore.  In  an  elementary  school  all  the 
children  between  6  and  8  were  there  in  the 
auditorium.  They  had  been  thoroughly  In- 
formed about  oceanography  during  the  weeks 
by  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Power,  and  I  made  a  small 
speech,  thinking  that  I  would  bother  them, 
and  after  that  asked  them  questions.  And 
there  these  kids  were  asking  me  questions 
such  as:  What  are  exactly  the  bends?  How 
do  they  work?  When  you  touch  fire  coral, 
you  get  burns.  How  Is  that?  How  does  It 
work?  When  I  explained  to  them  that  It  was 
an  allergy,  they  said:  Yes,  but  what  causes 
the  allergy?  Is  it  venom?  Fantastic!  I 
was  Impressed  by  these  kids,  and  I  am  bring- 
ing back  this  wonderful  memory  in  my  eyes 
home,  where  I  will  tell  It  In  France  because  I 
think  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  have 
started  as  early  as  that  to  teach  the  children 
to  love  the  sea  and  to  know  it,  and  I  think 
Mrs.  Power  should  be  admired  and  cheered 
right  here.     [Applause.] 

I  have  been  a  little  long.  I  apologize;  but 
I  would  like  to  end  my  discourse  by  telling 
you  something  that  Impresses  me  very  much. 
Robert  Fulton  was  born  almost  exactly  200 
years  ago.  This  man,  this  American  citizen 
invented,  built,  and  navigated  two  sub- 
marines in  my  country.  In  Paris  and  In  the 
North;  and  he  said,  and  I  hope  that  he  was 
also  having  a  premonition  of  the  underwater 
world.  He  said,  "The  liberty  of  the  seas  will 
be  the  happiness  of  the  world."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press deep  appreciation  to  the  Senators 


from  New  Hampshire,  Cormecticut,  Tex- 
as, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
their  statements  regarding  the  bill  and 
for  the  complimentary  expressions  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  made  of  my 
work  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  deserve  that  sort  of  praise;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  would  have  been  disappointed  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
others  had  not  bestowed  it.  Many  of  us 
have  for  some  years  been  working  to  es- 
tablish, as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  so  well  said,  some  decision  in 
this  particular  field.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  and  has  deplored 
our  not  approaching  the  situation  in  the 
way  that  we  t)elieve  it  should  have  been 
approached.  He,  as  have  many  other 
Members  of  this  body,  have  been  giving 
months  and  years  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  and  S.  944  is  a  product 
of  this  dedicated  attention. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  ocean- 
ography is  somewhat  analogous  to  space 
exploration,  which  has  been  so  success- 
ful. When  it  began,  many  departments 
were  doing  a  little  research  here  and 
there.  Finally  the  research  became  so 
important  and  urgent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  space  agency;  and  it 
has  worked  well.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  important  work  that  has  been  done 
in  this  field. 

In  the  meantime,  in  my  opinion,  we 
have  somewhat  neglected  a  vast  part  of 
this  planet,  the  three-quarters  of  its 
surface  which  concerns  the  field  of 
oceanography  and  all  that  that  entails. 

I  once  heard  an  oceanographer,  a 
prominent  educator,  say  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  know  more  about  the  back 
side  of  the  moon  than  we  know  about 
three-quarters  of  the  earth's  surface. 
This  is  not  the  way  things  should  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  expanded  research 
and  development  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  a 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering and  Resources,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  tempted  earlier,  because  of  the 
amount  of  work  that  was  performed  on 
the  measure  to  suggest  that  we  have  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Senate  in 
the  form  of  a  roUcall.   However,  I  believe 


it  Is  safe  to  say,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  tMr.  Cotton]  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
who  have  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
measure,  will  bear  me  out,  that  if  we  were 
to  have  a  rollcall,  it  would  be  practically 
unanimous. 

Mr.  COTTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSLA-nvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
561)  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  swjlivities  between 
the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal 
system  in  an  increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety, to  Improve  the  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to  provide 
for  periodic  congressional  review  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid,  to  permit  provision  of 
reimbursable  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  governments,  to  establish  co- 
ordinated intergovernmental  policy  and 
administration  of  grants  and  loans  for 
urban  development,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
in  conformity  with  local  government 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  561) 
to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  activities  between  the 
levels  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  system  in  an 
increasingly  complex  society,  to  improve 
the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid,  to  permit  provision  of  reimbursable 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  establish  coordliiated  inter- 
governmental policy  and  administration 
of  grants  and  loans  for  urban  develop- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity 
with  local  government  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows: 

TITLE  I DEFINITIONS 

When  used  in  this  Act, 
State 

Sec  101.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State,  but 
does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
pollticial  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Political  subdivision  or  local  government 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  goverrunent"  means  a  local  unit 
of  government.  Including  specifically  a 
county,  municipality,  city,  town,  township. 
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or  a  school  or  other  special  district  created 
by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

Unit  of  general  local  government 

Sec.  103.  "Unit    of    general    local    govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,    or    other    general-purpose    political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 
Special-purpose    unit    of    local    government 

Sec.  104.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district, 
public-purpose  corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  include  a  school  district. 
Grant  or  grant-in-aid 

Sec.  105.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  In 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  aggre- 
gate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
istered plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

If  such  authorization  either  (i)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States;  or  (ii)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes 
by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be  al- 
lotted for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries. The  term  does  not  Include  (1) 
shared  revenues;  (2)  payments  of  taxes;  (3) 
pa3rments  in  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or  re- 
payable advances;  (5)  surplus  property  or 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  furnished 
as  such;  (6)  payments  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  organizations,  whether  public  or 
private;  or  (7)  payments  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  full  reimbursement  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  paying  benefits  or  fur- 
nishing services  to  persons  entitled  thereto 
under  Federal  laws. 

The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in-aid",  as  it 
is  used  in  title  II  of  this  Act.  shall  also  in- 
clude payments  made  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  public  organizations. 

Specialized  or  technical  services 

Sec.  106.  "Specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices" means  special  statistical  and  other 
studies  and  compilations,  development  proj- 
ects, demonstration  projects,  technical  tests 
and  evaluations,  technical  information, 
training  activities,  surveys,  reports,  docu- 
ments, and  any  other  similar  service  func- 
tions which  the  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  by  law  to  perform. 

Comprehensive  planning 
Sec.  107.  "Comprehensive  planning."  ex- 
cept In  title  VI.  Includes  the  following,  to 
the  extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or 
needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  government: 
(I)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities, 
including  transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such  devel- 
opment; (11)  programing  of  capital  Improve- 
ments based  on  a  determination  of  relative 
urgency,  together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program; 
(Hi)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of  the 
departments  or  subdivisions  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned;  (Iv)  Intergovernmental 
coordination    of    related    planned    activities 


among  the  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  concerned;  and  (v)  preparation  of 
regulatory  and  administrative  measures  in 
support  of  the  foregoing. 

Metropolitan  area  or  area 
Sec.  108.  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area" 
means  either  (I)  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  not  being  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  or  (11)  and  urbanized  area, 
including  those  surrounding  areas  that  form 
an  economic  and  socially  related  region, 
taking  Into  consideration  such  factors  as 
present  and  future  population  trends  and 
patterns  of  urban  growth,  location  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  systems,  and  distribu- 
tion of  industrial,  conunerclal.  residential, 
governmental.  Institutional,  and  other  activ- 
ities, which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  Itself  as 
being  appropriate   for  the  purposes  hereof. 

Urban  area 

Sec.  109.  "Urban  area"  means — 

( 1 )  any  geographical  area  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  Incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government,  except  county  or  parish, 
having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
Inhabitants: 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  lm:orporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any 
incorporated  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment  which   has   such   population   density. 

Areawide   agency 

Sec.  110.  "Areawide  agency"  means  an 
official  State  or  metropolitan  or  regional 
agency  empowered  under  State  or  local  laws 
or  under  an  interstate  compact  or  agree- 
ment to  perform  comprehensive  planning 
in  an  area,  or  such  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality as  may  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor (or,  in  the  case  of  metropolitan  areas 
crossing  State  lines,  any  one  or  more  of 
such  agencies  or  instrumentalities  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  States 
Involved)  to  perform  such  planning,  which 
agency  or  Instrvunentallty  is.  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  composed  of  or  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  officials  of  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  whose  Juris- 
diction such  agency  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  such  planning. 

Urban  development 
Sec.  111.  "Urban  development"  means  all 
projects  or  programs  for  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  urban  renewal,  the  acquisi- 
tion, use.  and  development  of  open-space 
land,  the  planning  and  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, airports,  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
treatment  works,  transportation  facilities, 
highways,  water  development,  land  con- 
servation, and  other  public  works  facilities. 

Hospital 

Sec.  112.  "Hospital"  means  any  public 
health  center  or  general,  tuberculosis, 
mental,  chronic  disease,  and  other  type  of 
hospital  and  related  facilities,  and  central 
service  facilities  normally  operated  in  con- 
nection with  hospitals,  but  does  not  Include 
any  hospital  furnishing  primarily  domicil- 
iary care. 

On  page  8.  in  the  headline  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  "Title",  to  strike  out  "I" 
and  insert  "II";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  to  change  the  section  number  from 


"101"  to  "201";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
12,  to  strike  out  "State  and  of  such 
other  facts  pertaining  thereto  as  it 
makes  to  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing the  program."  and  insert  "State."; 
after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 
When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "grant-in-aid"  means  any 
payments  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  State,  whether  the  pasmients  are  made 
in  advance,  or  as  reimbursements  for  ex- 
penses already  incurred,  and  whether  sub- 
ject to  conditions  or  not.  for  the  support 
of  activities  administered  by  a  State.  The 
term  does  not  Include  shared  revenues. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  include  the  governments  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "102  ' 
to  "202";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"other",  to  insert  "Federal";  in  line  18. 
after  the  word  "for";  to  insert  "or  con- 
tinue providing  for";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  22.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "103"  to  "203";  in  line  24.  after  the 
word    "concerned",    to    strike    out    the 
comma  and  insert  "in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by   the  Presi- 
dent,"; on  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "104"  to  "204";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  10,  to  insert  "Federal";   at  the 
beginning  of  line  21,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "105"  to  "205";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22,  to  insert  "Federal": 
on  page  11,  line  3,  after  the  word  "the ". 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  "subsequent";  in  line  4.  after 
the  word  "State",  to  strike  out  the  com- 
ma and  insert  "whether  such  disburse- 
ment occurs  prior  to  or  subsequent  to 
such  transfer  of  funds.";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  10.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "106"  to  "206";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "other",  to  insert  "Fed- 
eral"; in  line  11,  after  the  word  "agency", 
to  insert  "or  multimember  board  or  com- 
mission";   in   line    14,    after    the    word 
"any",  to  insert  "Federal";   in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "State",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  insert  "responsible  for  de- 
termining or  revising  the  organizational 
structure  of  State  government,";  in  line 
18,  after  the  word  "agency",  to  insert  "or 
multimember  board  or  commission";  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  to  insert  "Fed- 
eral"; in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"agency",  to  strike  out  "is  assured"  and 
insert  "determines";  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "the,  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  insert  "Federal";  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "other",  to  insert  "State";  on 
page  12,  in  the  heading  in  line  1,  after 
the  word  "TiUe".  to  strike  out  "II"  and 
insert  "HI";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "Periodic";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"201"  to  "301";  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"purpose.",  to  insert  "It  is  further  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  this  title  to  provide 
for  continuing  review  of  existing  Federal 
programs  for  grant-in-aid  assistance  to 
the  States  or  their  political  subdivisions 


by  the  Comptroller  General  with  a  view 
to  the  formulation  of  recommendations 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  making  changes 
in  requirements  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  such  programs  in  the  interest 
of  eliminating  areas  of  conflict  and  du- 
plication in  program  operations  and 
achieving  more  efficient,  effective,  and 
economical  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  greater  uniformity  in  the  op- 
eration thereof.";  on  page  13,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  4,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "202"  to  "302";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "law",  to  insert  a  comma 
and  "and  such  grant  is  not  specifically 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  ti- 
tle."; at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to 
cliange  the  section  number  from  "203" 
to  "303";  on  page  14,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "States",  to  strike  out  "and";  in 
line  11.  after  the  word  "thereto",  to  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  conform  to  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  section  304,";  in  line  13,  after 
the  word  "be",  to  strike  out  "made."  and 
insert  "made;":  after  line  13,  to  insert: 

(4)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the  origi- 
nal program  should  be  made  In  the  light  of 
reports  and  recommendations  submitted  on 
request  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations;  and 

After  line  18.  to  inseit: 

(5)  The  extent  to  v/hlch  such  grant-in-aid 
programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
and  changing  needs  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  support. 

At  the  top  of  page  15,  to  strike  out: 

definttions 
Sec.  204.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
(a)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  a  State. 

(2)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  means 
a  local  unit  of  government,  Including  spe-, 
ciflcally  a  county,  municipality,  city.  town, 
township,  or  a  school  or  other  special  district 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(3)  The  term  "grant-in-aid"  means 
money,  or  property  provided  In  lieu  of  money, 
paid  or  furnished  by  the  United  States  under 
a  fi.xed  annual  or  aggregate  authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State  admin- 
istered plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency:  if  such  author- 
ization either  (i)  requires  the  Stetes  or  pKjllti- 
cal  subdivisions  to  expend  non-Federal  funds 
as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  money  or 
property  from  the  United  States;  or  (11)  spec- 
ifies directly,  or  establishes  by  means  of  a 
formula,  the  amounts  which  may  be  paid  or 
furnished  to  States  or  political  subdivisions, 
or  the  amount  to  be  allotted  for  use  In  each 
of  the  States,  by  the  States,  political  subdi- 
visions, or  other  beneficiaries.  The  term  does 
not  Include  (1)  shared  revenues;  (2)  pay- 
ments of  taxes;  (3)  {yajmients  In  lieu  of  taxes; 
(4)  loans  or  repayable  advances;  (5)  surpltis 
property  or  surplus  agrlcultiu'al  commodities 
furnished  as  such;  (6)  payments  under  re- 
search and  development  contracts  or  grants 
which  are  awarded  directly  and  on  similar 
terms  to  all  qualifying  organizations,  whether 
public  or  private;  or  (7)  payments  to  States 
or  political  subdivisions  as  full  reimburse- 
ment for  the  costs  Incurred  In  paying  bene- 
fits or  furnishing  services  to  persons  entitled 
thereto  under  Federal  laws. 


On  page  16,  after  line  10.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

STUDIES   BY    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL   OF   FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-ATD  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  304.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  presently  exist- 
ing and  all  future  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  their  political  subdivisions  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  programs  conflict 
Eind  duplication  can  be  eliminated  and  more 
effective,  efllclent,  economical,  and  uniform 
administration  of  such  programs  could  be 
achieved  by  changing  certain  requirements 
and  procedures  applicable  thereto. 

In  reviewing  such  programs  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  consider,  among  other  rel- 
evant matters,  the  equalization  formulas, 
and  the  budgetary,  accounting,  reporting, 
and  administrative  procedures  applicable  to 
such  progrcmas.  Reports  on  such  studies, 
together  with  recommendations,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  Reports  on  expiring  programs 
should,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  year  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
their  expiration. 

On  page  17,  after  line  4,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

STUDIES    BY    ADVISORY    COMMISSION    ON    INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Sec.  305.  Upon  request  of  any  committee 
referred  to  In  section  303,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  86-380)  shall,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  referred  to  in  such  sec- 
tion, conduct  studies  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal relations  aspects  of  programs  which  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  section,  in- 
cluding (1)  the  impact  of  such  programs,  if 
any,  on  the  structural  organization  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  on  Federal-State- 
local  fiscal  relations,  and  (2)  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams with  State  and  local  administration 
thereof,  and  shall  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  such  committee. 

After  line  18,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

RECORI>S    AND   AUDIT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Each  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  receiving  assistance  under 
(1)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  provides  for 
a  grant-in-aid  from  the  United  States  to  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  (2) 
any  new  grant-in-aid  agreement,  or  exten- 
sion, modification,  or  alteration  of  any  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  agreement  pursuant  to  ex- 
isting law  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Fed- 
eral agency  administering  such  grant  may 
prescribe,  including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  such  grant-in-aid,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant-in-aid  Is  given  or 
used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  pvirpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received. 

On  page  18,  in  the  heading  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "Title",  to  strike  out  "HI" 
and  insert  "IV";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
22,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"301"  to  "401";  on  page  19,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  8,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "302"  to  "402";  in  line  14. 


after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "cost  of 
such  services  performed"  and  insert  "sal- 
aries and  such  other  costs  to  the  depart- 
ment  or   agency   for   performing   such 
services:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
services  shall  include  only  those  which 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
determines  are  not  reasonably  and  ex- 
peditiously  available  through  ordinary 
business  channels";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "303"  to  "403";  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "302"  and 
insert  "402";  on  page  20,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  insert  "principal";  in  the 
same   line,    after  the   word   "appropri- 
ation", to  strike  out  "or  appropriations": 
in  line  3,  after  the  word  "charged",  to 
insert  a  comma  and  "or  to  the  appropri- 
ation currently  available  for  the  cost  of 
similar  services.";   at  the  beginning  of 
line  6.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"304"  to  "404";  in  line  10.  after  the  word 
"a",  to  insert  "summary";  after  line  11, 
to  strike  out : 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  305.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State. 

( b )  The  term  "political  Bubdlvlsion"  means 
a  local  unit  of  government,  including  spe- 
cifically a  county,  municipality,  city,  town, 
township,  or  a  school  or  other  special  district 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(c)  "Specallzed  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaluations,  technical  information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which 
the  Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  any  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  perform. 

On  page  21.  after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

RESERVATION     OF     EXISTING     AUTHORITY 

Sec.  405.  This  title  is  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  heading  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "Title",  to  strike  out  "IV"  and  in- 
sert "V";  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "401"  to 
"501";  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "Presi- 
dent", to  strike  out  "shall"  and  insert 
"may";  on  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "402"  to  "502";  in  the  same  hne, 
after  the  word  "any",  to  insert  "Fed- 
eral"; in  line  12,  after  the  word  "local", 
to  strike  out  "government  (cities,  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  townships)"  and  insert 
"government,";  on  page  25,  line  9,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  insert  "Federal";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  19,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "403"  to  "503";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  to  insert  "Federal"; 
on  page  26,  line  10,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "404"  and  insert 
"504";  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "404" 
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to  "504";  on  page  28,  line  18,  after  the 
word  "that",  to  strike  out  "(i)";  in  line 
24.  after  the  word  "instrumentality",  to 
strike  out  the  semicolon  and  "or  (ii)  the 
application  is  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  projects  or  plans  pre- 
viously reviewed  by  such  agency  or  in- 
strumentality in  connection  with  prior 
applications";  on  page  29.  after  line  11. 
to  strike  out: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  405.   As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Comprehensive  planning"  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government:  (i)  preparation,  as  a  guide 
for  long-range  development,  of  general  physi- 
cal plans  with  respect  to  the  pattern  and 
intensity  of  land  use  and  the  provision  of 
public  facilities,  including  transportation  fa- 
cilities, together  with  long-range  fiscal  plans 
for  such  development;  (il)  progreimlng  of 
capital  improvements  based  on  a  determina- 
tion of  relative  urgency,  together  with  defini- 
tive financing  plans  for  the  Improvements  to 
be  construed  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; (ill)  coordination  of  all  related  plans 
of  the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the 
government  concerned:  (Iv)  intergovern- 
mental coordination  of  related  planned  ac- 
tivities among  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned;  and  (v)  prepara- 
tion of  regulatory  and  administrative  meas- 
ures in  support  of  the  foregoing. 

(b)  "Hoepltal"  means  any  public  health 
center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  mental, 
chronic  disease,  and  other  type  of  hospital 
and  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories, 
outpatient  departments,  nxirses*  home  and 
training  faclUtles,  and  central  service  facili- 
ties normally  operated  In  connection  with 
hospitals,  but  does  not  include  any  hospital 
furnishing  primarily  domiciliary  care. 

(c)  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area"  means 
either  (U  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  not 
being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  or  (11)  any  urban  arer.,  including  those 
surrounding  areas  that  form  an  economic 
and  socially  related  region,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  present  and  future 
population  trends  and  patterns  of  \irban 
growth,  location  of  transportation  facilities 
and  systems,  and  distribution  of  Industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  governmental,  in- 
stitutional, and  other  activities,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  lends  itself  as  being  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  hereof. 

(d)  "Area wide  agency"  means  an  official 
State  or  metropolitan  or  regional  agency  em- 
powered under  State  or  local  laws  or  under 
an  interstate  compact  or  agreement  to  per- 
form comprehensive  planning  In  an  area,  or 
such  other  agency  or  instrumentality  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  (or.  In  the 
case  of  metropolitan  areas  crossing  State 
lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  involved)  to  per- 
form such  planning. 

(c)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(f)  "Special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  special  district,  public  pur- 
pose corporation,  or  other  strictly  limited 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but 
shall  not  Include  a  school  district. 

(g)  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

(h)  "Urban  development"  means  all  proj- 
ects or  programs  for  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  urban  renewal,  the  acquisition. 


use,  and  development  of  open  space  land, 
the  planning  and  construction  of  hospitals, 
airports,  water  supply  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities, sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treat- 
ment works,  transportation  facilities,  high- 
ways, water  development  and  land  conser- 
vation, and  other  public  works  facilities. 

On  page  32.  in  the  heading  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  "TlUe",  to  strike  out  "V" 
and  insert  "VI";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
10.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"501"  to  "601";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"for",  to  insert  "the  General  Services 
Administration";  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  insert  "other";  on  page  33. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to  strike  out 
"at  least  ninety  days";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  9,  to  strike  out  "notify"  and  insert 
"give  reasonable  notice  to";  in  line  16. 
after  the  word  "Administrator",  to  strike 
out  "except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
below,"  and  insert  "to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent,";  on  page  34,  after  line  2, 
to  strike  out: 

(c)  If.  within  forty-five  days  after  notify- 
ing such  local  governing  body  of  the  pro- 
posed disposal,  the  Administrator  is  not 
furnished  with  appropriate  information 
relating  to  zoning,  land  use,  and /or  other 
regulations  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
use  and  development  of  the  property  offered 
for  sale,  the  Administrator  may  proceed  with 
such  sale  or  disposal  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

After  line  10.  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  804.  (a)  In  the  acquisition  or  change 
of  use  of  any  real  property  situated  in  an 
urban  area  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent, 
comply  with  and  conform  to  zoning  regula- 
tions of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  area 
within  which  such  property  Is  situated  and 
the  planning  and  development  objectives  of 
such  local  government;  and 

(2)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the 
prop>osed  acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or  would 
conflict  which  such  regulations  or  objectives. 

(b)  Prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire  any 
real  property  situated  in  an  vu-ban  area,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  exercising  zoning  and 
land  use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed 
to  be  piu-chased  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such 
and  and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  such  notification 
shall  be  given  ninety  days  prior  to  such 
acquisition.  In  the  extent  that  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  advance  notice 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  pro- 
posed purchase  he  shall,  upon  conclusion  of 
the  acquisition,  immediately  notify  such 
local  government  of  the  acquisition  and  the 
proposed  use  of  the  property. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  804.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire  any  real 
property  situated  In  an  urban  area,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  exercising  zoning  and 
land-use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed 
to  be  purchased  of  his  intent  to  acquire  such 
land  and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 
In  the  event  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  advance  notice  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  proposed  pur- 
chase, he  shall,  upon  conclusion  of  the 
acquisition,  immediately  notify  such  local 
government  of  the  acquisition  and  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  property. 

(b)   In  the  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
of  any  real  property  situated  in  an  urban 


area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines practicable — 

(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or 
would  conflict  with  the  zoning  regulations 
or  planning  objectives  of  such  units;  and 

(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  is  situ- 
ated and  the  planning  and  development  ob- 
jectives of  such  local  government. 

On  page  36.  line  21.  after  the  word 
"government."  to  insert  "except  county 
or  parish.";  on  page  37,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "to",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "area  needs:"  and 
insert  "the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government:";  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "department" 
and  insert  "departments";  and  in  line 
24,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"all";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE     I DEFINITIONS 

When  used  in  this  Act, 
State 

Sec.  101.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State. 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Political  subdivision  or  local  government 
Sec.  102.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government.  Including  speciflcally  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

Unit  of  general  local  government 
Sec.   103.  "Unit  of  general   local   govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,    or   other    general-purpose    political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 
Special-purpose  unit  of  local  government 
Sec.    104.  "Special-purpose   unit   of   local 
government"  means  any  special  district,  pub- 
lic-purpose   corporation,    or    other    strictly 
limited-purpose    political    subdivision    of   a 
State,  but  shall  not  include  a  school  district. 

Grant  or  grant-in-aid 
Sec.  105.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  in 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  ag- 
gregate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
istered plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

if  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the 
receipt  of  money  or  property  from  the 
United  States;  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or 
establishes  by  means  of  a  formula,  the 
amounts  which  may  be  paid  or  furnished  to 
States  or  political  subdivisions,  or  the 
amounts  to  be  allotted  for  use  in  each  of  the 
States  by  the  States,  political  subdivisions, 
or  other  beneficiaries.  The  term  does  not 
Include  (1)  shared  revenues;  (2)  payments 
of  taxes;   (3)  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes;  (4) 


loans  or  repayable  advances;  (5)  surplus 
property  or  surplus  agricultural  conunodities 
furnished  as  such;  (6)  payments  under  re- 
search and  development  contracts  or  grants 
which  are  awarded  directly  and  on  similar 
terms  to  all  qualifying  organizations, 
whether  public  or  private;  or  (7)  pajmients 
to  States  or  political  subdivisions  as  full  re- 
imbursement for  the  costs  incurred  in  paying 
benefits  or  furnishing  services  to  persons  en- 
titled thereto  under  Federal  laws. 

The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in-aid",  as  It 
is  used  In  title  II  of  this  Act,  shall  also  In- 
clude i>ayments  made  under  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
quallfjfing  public  organizations. 

Specialized  or  technical  services 

Sec.  106.  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaluations,  technical  information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which  the 
Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  any  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  perform. 

Comprehensive  planiiing 

Sec.  107.  "Comprehensive  planning",  ex- 
cept in  title  VI,  Includes  the  following,  to 
the  extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or 
needs  of  a  \mlt  of  general  local  government : 
(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such  develop- 
ment; (11)  programing  of  capital  Improve- 
ments based  on  a  determination  of  relative 
urgency,  together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  improvements  to  be  constructed 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program;  (HI) 
coordination  of  all  related  plans  of  the  de- 
partments or  subdivisions  of  the  government 
concerned;  (Iv)  Intergovernmental  coordina- 
tion of  related  planned  activities  among  the 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned; and  (v)  preparation  of  regulatory 
and  administrative  measures  In  suppwrt  of 
the  foregoing. 

Metropolitan  area  or  area 

Sec.  108.  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area" 
means  either  (1)  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et as  not  being  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  or  (11)  an  urbanized  area. 
Including  those  surrounding  areas  that  form 
an  economic  and  socially  related  region,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  such  factors  as  pres- 
ent and  future  population  trends  and  pat- 
terns of  urban  growth,  location  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  systems,  and  distribu- 
tion of  industrial,  conunercial,  residential, 
governmental,  Institutional,  and  other  activ- 
ities, which  In  the  opinion  of  the  President 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  Itself  as 
being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof. 

Urban  area 
Sec.  109.  "Urban  area"  means — 

(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  Incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general  lo- 
cal government,  except  county  or  parish,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants; 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
Ave  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 


(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situation  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any 
incorporated  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  has  such  population  density. 

Areawide  agency 
Sec.  110.  "Areawide  agency"  means  an  of- 
ficial State  or  metropolitan  or  regional 
agency  empowered  under  State  or  local  laws 
or  under  an  Interstate  compact  or  agreement 
to  perform  comprehensive  planning  In  an 
area,  or  such  other  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity as  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor 
(or,  in  the  case  of  metropolitan  areas  cross- 
ing State  lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  of  the  States  in- 
volved) to  perform  such  planning,  which 
agency  or  Instrumentality  is,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  composed  of  or  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  officials  of  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  whose  Juris- 
diction such  agency  Is  authorized  to  engage 
in  such  planning. 

Urban  development 

Sec.  111.  "Urban  development"  means  all 
projects  or  programs  for  the  planning  and 
carr3rlng  out  of  urban  renewal,  the  acquisi- 
tion, use,  and  development  of  open-space 
land,  the  planning  and  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, airports,  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
treatment  works,  transportation  facilities, 
highways,  water  development,  land  conser- 
vation,   and   other   public   works    facilities. 

Hospital 
Sec.  112.  "Hospital"  means  any  public 
health  center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  men- 
tal, chronic  disease,  and  other  type  of  hos- 
pital and  related  facilities,  and  central  serv- 
ice facilities  normally  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  hospitals,  but  does  not  include  any 
hospital  furnishing  primarily  domiciliary 
care. 

TITLE     II improved     ADMINISTRATION      OF 

GRANTS-IN-AID    TO    THE    STATES 

Full  information  on  funds  received 
Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  admin- 
isters a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of 
the  State  governments  of  the  United  States 
shall,  upon  request,  notify  the  Governor  or 
other  official  designated  by  him,  or  the  State 
legislature,  of  the  purpK>se  and  amounts  of 
recommended  or  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the 
State.  No  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Governor  or  other  designated 
officer  from  participating  In  the  State's  de- 
termination of  its  financial  needs  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  does  with  respect  to  the  budg- 
eting of  State  funds. 

Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here  en- 
acted, nothing  contained  In  this  law  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States. 

Uniform  handling  of  grant  funds 
Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  each  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer  or  other  officer 
that  may  be  designated  by  the  legislative 
authority  (or  by  the  Governor  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  designation  by  the  legislative 
authority)  to  receive  said  funds  and  appro- 
priate accounting  advice  with  regard  to  the 
transmittal  of  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
such  State  officers  as  may  require  the  data 
for  purposes  of  financial  management  and 
control.  The  State  may  provide  for  or  con- 
tinue providing  for  the  direct  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  case  of  State  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

State   salaries   paid   from   grants-in-aid 
Sec.  203.  After  July  1,  1967,  and  except  as 
specifically  authorized  pursuant  to  State  law 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Federal   agency  con- 
cerned In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 


mulgated by  the  President,  no  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  used  to  pay  a  salary 
In  excess  of  the  regular  salary  standards 
applicable  to  State  employees  generally,  nor 
shall  a  grant-in-aid  be  used  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  a  salary  the  full-time  equivalent  of 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  normal  annual 
salary  rates  of  employees  of  the  State  or  of 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 
Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  or  regulation,  no  grant- 
in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  required  to  be 
deposited  In  a  separate  bank  account  apart 
from  other  funds  administered  by  the  State. 
All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  shall  be  properly  ac- 
counted for  as  Federal  funds  in  the  accounts 
of  the  State.  In  each  case  the  State  agency 
concerned  shall  render  regular  authenticated 
reports  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
covering  the  status  and  the  application  of 
the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obligations  on 
hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  said  Federal  agency. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States 
Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  grant-in-aid  programs  shall 
schedule  the  transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds 
consistent  with  program  purposes  and  ap- 
plicable Treasury  regulations,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer 
of  such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  the  disbursement  thereof  by  a  State, 
whether  such  disbursement  occurs  prior  to 
or  subsequent  to  such  transfer  of  funds. 
States  shall  not  be  held  accountable  for 
Interest  earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pend- 
ing their  disbursement  for  program  purposes. 

Eligible  State  agency 
Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commis- 
sion must  be  established  or  designated  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  any  grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  may,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the 
State  responsible  for  determining  or  revising 
the  organizational  structure  of  State  gov- 
ernment, waive  the  single  State  agency  or 
multimember  board  or  commission  provision 
and  approve  other  State  administrative 
or  arrangements :  Provided,  That  the  head  of 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  objectives  of  the  Federal 
statute  authorizing  the  grant-in-aid  program 
will  not  be  endangered  by  the  use  of  such 
other  State  structure  or  arrangements. 

TITLE  ni — congressional  review  of  federal 

GRANTS-IN-AID     TO      STATES      AND     TO      LOCAL 
UNITS   OF    GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  to  insure 
that  (1)  the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid 
as  instruments  of  Federal-State-local  coop- 
eration is  Improved  and  enhanced:  (2)  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  conditions  arising  subse- 
quent to  their  original  enactment;  and  (3) 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 
It  Is  further  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  continuing  review  of 
existing  Federal  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  to  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions    by    the    Comptroller    General 
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with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations to  assist  the  Congress  In  making 
changes  in  requirements  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  such  programs  In  the  Interest  of 
eliminating  areas  of  conflict  and  duplication 
in  program  operations  and  achieving  more 
efficient,  effective,  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  such  programs,  and  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  operation  thereof. 

Expiration  of  grants-in-aid  programs 
Sec.  302.  When  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  sxibsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political 
subdivisions  of  two  or  more  States  and  no 
expiration  date  for  such  authority  is  spec- 
ified by  law.  and  such  grant  is  not  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  then  the  authority  to  make  grants-in- 
aid  by  reason  of  such  Act  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  other  beneficiaries  from 
funds  not  theretofore  obligated  shall  expire 
not  later  than  June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  Act. 

Cormmittee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
Sec.  303.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  years 
to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  States,  then  during 
the  period  beginning  not  later  than  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  such  authority  is  to  expire,  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  to 
which  legislation  extending  such  authority 
would  be  referred  shall,  separately  or  Jointly, 
conduct  studies  of  the  program  under  which 
such  grants-in-aid  are  made  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining,  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the 
original  program,  or  In  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto,  to  conform 
to  recommendations  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  section  304.  should  be  made; 

(4)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the 
original  program  should  be  made  in  the  light 
of  reports  and  recommendations  submitted 
on  request  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations:  and 

(5)  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in-aid 
programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
and  changing  needs  which  they  were  designed 
to  support. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  Its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its  respec- 
tive House  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  before  such  authority  Is  due  to 
expire. 

Studies   by  Comptroller  General  of  Federal 
g^ant-in-aid  programs 

Sec.  304.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  presently  existing 
and  all  future  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  their  political  subdivisions  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  programs  con- 
flict and  duplication  can  be  eliminated  and 
more  effective,  efficient,  economical,  and  uni- 
form administration  of  such  programs  could 
be  achieved  by  changing  certain  require- 
ments and  procedures  applicable  thereto. 

In  reviewing  such  programs  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  matters,  the  equalization  formulas, 
and  the  budgetary,  accounting,  reporting, 
and  administrative  procedures  applicable  to 
such  programs.  Reports  on  such  studies, 
together    with    recommer  datlons.    shall    be 


submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  Reports  on  expiring  programs 
should,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  year  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
their  expiration. 

Studies  by  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations 
Sec.  305.  Upon  request  of  any  committee 
referred  to  In  section  303,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
(established  by  Public  Law  86-380)  shall, 
during  the  same  period  referred  to  In  such 
section,  conduct  studies  of  the  intergovern- 
mental relations  aspects  of  programs  which 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  section, 
including  ( 1 )  the  impact  of  such  programs, 
if  any.  on  the  structural  organization  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  on  Federal- 
State-local  fiscal  relations,  and  (2)  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  administration  of  such 
programs  with  State  and  local  administration 
thereof,  and  shall  report  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  such  committee. 

Records  and  audit 
Sec  306.  (a)   Each  State  or  political  sub- 
division   thereof   receiving  assistance   under 

( 1 )  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  provides  for 
a  grant-in-aid  from  the  United  States  to  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

(2)  any  new  grant-in-aid  agreement,  or  ex- 
tension, modification,  or  alteration  of  any 
existing  grant-in-aid  agreement  pursuant  to 
existing  law  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Federal  agency  administering  such  grant  may 
prescribe.  Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  such  grant-in-aid,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  grant-in-aid  Is  given  or 
used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the. project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received. 

TtrLE     IV PERMITTING     FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNIC.^L  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  es.^entlal  to 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities,  many  of  which  are  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  financed  In  part  by  Federal 
funds;  to  enable  State  or  local  governments 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  special 
service  functions;  and  to  authorize  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which  do 
not  have  such  authority  to  provide  special- 
ized or  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Authority  to  provide  service 
Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  within  his  discretion, 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  provide  specialized  or 
technical  services,  upon  the  paj-ment  by  the 
unit  of  government  making  the  request,  of 
the  salaries  and  such  other  costs  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  for  performing  such 
services:  Provided,  however,  That  such  serv- 
ices shall  include  only  those  which  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  determines 
are  not  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels. 


Reimbursement  to  appropriation 
Sec.  403.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof,  in 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  under  section 
402  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
principal  appropriation  from  which  the  cost 
of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or 
is  to  be  charged,  or  to  the  appropriation  cur- 
rently available  for  the  cost  of  similar 
services. 

Reports  to  Congress 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respec- 
tive Conrunittees  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  administration  of 
this  title. 

Reservation  of  existing  authority 
Sec.  405.  This  title  Is  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

TITLE        V COORDINATED        INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

POLICY    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF   GRANTS   FOR 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration  of  urban  assistance  policy 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation.  Its  strength  In  world 
affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satisfactory 
levels  of  living  depend  In  large  degree  upon 
the  sound  and  orderly  development  of  urban 
communities.  In  pursuit  of  this  basic  ob- 
jective, the  President  may  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  uniform  application  in 
the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of 
urban  development  programs  and  projects 
for  the  provision  of  federally  aided  urban  fa- 
cilities, and  Federal  projects  having  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  development  of  urban 
and  urbanizing  communities.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  provide  for  full  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  achievement  of 
the  following  specific  objectives  of  urban 
development,  and  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law  reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  be- 
tween such  objectives  when  they  conflict: 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transpnartation  systems,  in- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5) Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,   historical  and   scientific   Interest: 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties Including  utilities  for  the  supply  of  pow- 
er, water,  and  communications,  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

(7)  Any  other  objective  through  which 
urban  development  activities  can  contribute 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  Its  strength  in 
world  affairs,  and  the  achievement  of  en- 
hanced levels  of  living. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — national,  regional. 
State,  and  local— shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  fully  considered  and  taken  into 
account  in  planning  urban  development  pro- 
grams and  projects.  Regional.  State,  and 
local  government  objectives  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  evaluated  within  a  framework 
of  national  public  objectives,  and  available 


projections  of  future  national  conditions 
and  needs  of  regions.  States,  and  localities 
shall  be  considered  in  plan  formulation, 
evaluation,  and  review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  further  the  objec- 
tives of  State  and  local  government  compre- 
hensive planning  for  urban  development. 
Consideration  shall  be  given  to  all  develop- 
mental aspects  of  the  total  urban  com- 
munity Including  but  not  limited  to  housing, 
transportation,  economic  development,  na- 
tural resources  development,  community  fa- 
cilities, and  the  general  Improvement  of  liv- 
ing environments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid 
program  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticr.ble.  consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
all  other  significantly  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  individual  Federal  programs 
(such  as  highway  construction,  urban  re- 
newal, and  open  space)  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and  made  part  of  comprehensive  local 
and  areawlde  urban  development  planning. 
Favoring  units  of  general  local  government 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  Federal 
law  providing  that  special-purpose  units  of 
local  government  are  eligible  to  receive  loans 
or  grants-in-aid  for  urban  development, 
units  of  general  local  government,  acting 
singly  or  Jointly,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
such  loans  or  grants-in-aid.  Heads  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  substantial  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary, make  such  loans  or  grants-in-aid  for 
urban  development  to  units  of  general  local 
government  rather  than  to  special-purpose 
units  of  local  government. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  loan  or  grant-in- 
aid  Is  made  to  a  special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government,  the  chief  executive  officer  or 
the  governing  body  of  each  unit  of  general 
local  government  In  which  the  loan  or  grant 
recipient  is  located  or  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid  project: 

(1)  shall  be  notified  of  the  purpose, 
amounts,  or  other  factors  related  to  the  pro- 
posed or  actual  loan  or  grant-in-aid  to  such 
special-purpose    unit   of   local   government; 

(2)  may  participate  in  such  normal  pro- 
cedures as  relate  to  budgeting  of  said  loan 
or  grant-in-aid;  and 

(3)  shall  have  the  opportunity  to^have 
their  comments  made  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cation for  such  loan  or  grant-in-aid. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law,  Joint  sponsorship  of  a  proj- 
ect eligible  for  grant  or  loan  funds  by  two 
or  more  units  of  general  local  government, 
two  or  more  special-purpose  units  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  combination  thereof,  shall  not 
limit  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  or  grant- 
in-aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  available 
to  the  participating  units  of  general  local 
government  and/or  special-purpose  units  of 
government  acting  singly. 

Consistency  vnth  plans  and  objectives  of 
general  local  governments 

Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  any  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  made  after  June  30,  1966, 
for  construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  water 
supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works,  water 
development,  and  land  conservation  within 
any  metropolitan  area  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  with 
authority  to  operate  In  the  area  within 
which  the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located. 
No  action  shall  be  taken  by  any  Federal 
agency  upon  such  application  unless  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general  local 


government   certifies   that   such   project   or 
facility  Is  consistent  with  Its  planning  ob- 
jectives.    If  said  unit  does  not  act  on   an 
application  within  thirty  days  after  its  sub- 
mission, the  application  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved by  said  unit.     The  certification  shall 
accompany  the  submission  of  such  applica- 
tion  to   the   areawlde    agency   pvirsuant   to 
section  604  of  this  title.     The  foregoing  re- 
quirements shall   not  be  applicable   In  the 
case  of  applications  from  units  of  govern- 
ment larger  than  and  encompassing  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  within  which  the 
pyroject  or  facility  is  to  be  located. 
More  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 
Sec.   504.    (a)    In  order  to  assist  Federal. 
State,    and    local    governments    to    increase 
their  economy  and  efficiency  of  operations  in 
meeting  the  governmental  nseds  of  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  population  In  met- 
ropolitan areas;  to  facilitate  the  coordination 
of  intergover.-.mental  relationships   and  ac- 
tivities  on   a    continuing   basis;    to   provide 
more     effective     exchange     of     Information 
among  the  government  concerned  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  stage  of  planning  and  through- 
out the  planning  and  development  process; 
to  encourage  areawlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  a  continuing  basis;  and  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  establish  or 
Improve  facilities  for  coordinating  areawlde 
development,    all    applications    made    after 
June  30,  1966.  for  Federal  loans  or  grants  to 
assist    in   carrying   out   urban   renewal   and 
open-space  land  projects  or  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals,  airports,  water  supply  and 
distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and 
waste  treatment  works,  highways,  transpor- 
t.ition    facilities,    water    development,    and 
land  conservation  within   any  metropolitan 
are?,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)(1)    Except  as   provided    In   paragraph 
(2)    of  this  subsection,  each  application  for 
a  loan  or   grant   of   the   type   described  In 
subsection  (a)    shall  be  accompanied   (l)    by 
the   comments   and   recommendations   with 
respect  to  the  project  Involved  by  an  area- 
wide   agency   designated   to   perform   metro- 
politan  or    regional   planning   for   the   area 
within  which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used, 
and    which    Is,    to    the    greatest    practicable 
extent,   composed   of   or   responsible   to   the 
elected  officials  of  the  units  of  general  local 
government  within  whose  Jurisdiction  such 
agency  is  authorized  to  engage  In  such  plan- 
ning: and  (11)  by  a  statement  by  the  appli- 
cant that  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  considered  prior  to  formal 
submission  of  the  application.     Such  com- 
ments shall  include  Information  concerning 
the    extent   to   which    the    proposed    urban 
development  project  or  program  Is  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  developed  or 
in  the  process  of  development  for  the  metro- 
politan area  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
project  or  program  contributes  to  the  ful- 
fillment   of   such   areawlde    planning.     The 
comments    and    recommendations    and    the 
statement  referred  to  In  this  section  shall, 
except  m  the  case  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2>    of  this  subsection,  be  reviewed  by  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  which 
such  application  is  submitted  for  the  sole 
purpose     of     assisting     it     in     determining 
whether    the    application    Is    In    accordance 
with   the   provisions   of   Federal   law   which 
govern  the  making  of  the  lostns  or  grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ment referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  If  the  applicant  certifies  that  a 
plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  subsection 
(c)  hereof,  or  such  application  has  lain  be- 


fore an  appropriate  areawlde  agency  or  In- 
strvunentallty  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  with- 
out comments  or  recommendations  thereon 
being  made  by  such  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  application  which.  In  light  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Involves  a  major  change 
in  the  project  covered  by  the  application 
prior  to  such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  title. 


TITLE  VI ACQUISITION,  USE.  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 

LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  LAND  UTILIZA- 
TION PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

AmevUment  of  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act 
Sec.  601.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
Instratlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE   Vm DURBAN    LAND   XTrlLlZATIOM 

"Short  title 
"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act." 

"Declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 
"Sec.  802.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  intergovernmental 
relations  by  prescribing  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  whereby  the  Administrator  shall 
acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  land  In  urban 
areas  In  order  that  urban  land  transactions 
entered  into  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration or  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  be  consistent  with  zoning  and  land- 
use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  In  accordance  with 
planning  and  development  objectives  of  the 
local  governments  and  local  planning  agen- 
cies concerned. 

"Disposal  of  urban  laruis 
"Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tor contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  prop- 
erty situated  within  an  urban  area,  he  shall, 
prior  to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  head  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land-use 
regulation  In  the  geographical  area  within 
which  the  land  or  lands  are  located  In  order 
to  afford  the  government  the  opportunity  of 
zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  In  accordance 
with  local  comprehensive  planning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  shall  furnish  to  all  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  such  real  property,  full 
and  complete  Information  concerning — 

"(1)  current  zoning  regulations  and  pro- 
spective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  It  is  unzoned;  and 
"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street- 
lights, and  other  service  facilities  and  pro- 
spective availability  of  such  services  If  such 
property  Is  Included  In  comprehensive 
planning. 

'•Acquisiti(m  or  change  of  use  of  real  property 
"Sec.  804.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquh-e  any  real 
property  situated  In  an  urban  area,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  exercising  zoning  and  land- 
use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such  land 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  advance  notice  would  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  proposed  purchase,  he 
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Bhall.  upon  concltislon  of  the  acquisition. 
Immediately  notify  such  local  government 
of  the  acquisition  and  the  proposed  use  of 
the  property. 

"(b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
of  any  real  property  situated  In  an  urban 
area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines practicable — 

•'(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or  would 
conflict  with  the  zoning  regulations  or 
planning  objectives  of  such  units;  and 

"(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such  reg- 
ulations of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
area  within  which  such  property  is  situated 
and  the  planning  and  development  objec- 
tives of  such  local  government. 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  805.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government* 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general -purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

•■  ( b)  'Urban  area'  means — 

"  ( 1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general  lo- 
cal government,  except  county  or  parish,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any 
Incorporated  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  has  such  population  density. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment : 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities.  In- 
cluding tran.sportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such  develop- 
ment; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  urgency, 
together  with  definitive  financing  plans  for 
the  Improvement  to  be  constructed  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(3)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of 
the  departments  or  subdh-lslons  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned; 

"(4)  intergovernmental  coordination  of  re- 
lated planning  activities  among  the  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned; 
and 

"(5)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  S.  561. 
as  amended,  constitutes  a  constructive 
effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the  many 
sources  of  tension  that  have  emerged  in 
our  intergovernmental  relations  during 
the  past  three  decades.  Its  principal 
objective  is  to  adapt  the  mechanics  and 
processes  of  our  Federal  system  to  the 
dynamic  period  of  domestic  reform  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

I  introduced  this  omnibus  bill  on  Jan- 
uary 15  of  this  year,  with  32  Senators 
cosponsoring.  At  present,  41  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  cosponsoring  the 
legislation.    Five  days  of  hearings  were 


held  this  spring,  and  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  report  this  measure  to  the  floor 
last  Friday. 

Title  I  of  the  amended  bill  contains 
the  definitions  of  12  terms  used  fre- 
quently throughout  the  other  titles. 

Title  II  is  designed  to  help  unify  and 
coordinate  the  standards  and  procedures 
governing  the  financial,  organization, 
and  other  activities  of  the  Governors  and 
other  State  ofiBcials.  insofar  as  these  ac- 
tivities are  affected  by  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. The  provisions  of  this  title  do 
not  apply  to  grants  to  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  States. 

Title  ni  provides  for  systematic  re- 
view of  future  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  and  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. It  also  stipulates  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  con- 
tinuing studies  of  all  grant  programs  to 
assist  the  Congress  In  maintaining 
proper  legislative  oversight. 

Title  IV  permits  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  provide  specialized  and 
technical  services  to  State  and  local 
units  of  government  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  available 
to  such  units  of  government  only  those 
services  which  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  uniquely 
able  to  perform. 

Title  V  establishes  a  coordinated  in- 
tergovernmental policy  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  grants  for  urban  de- 
velopment. It  favors,  therefore,  the 
eligibility  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment—towns, cities,  and  counties — 
as  recipients  of  Federal  aid,  in  contrast 
to  special-purpose  districts  or  author- 
ities. It  requires  local  governmental  re- 
view of  certain  applications  for  Federal 
urban  programs  and  encourages  a 
broader  approach  for  review,  at  the 
metropolitan  level,  of  applications  for 
loans  as  well  as  grants  under  certain 
Federal  urban  development  programs. 

Title  VI  amends  the  Federal  Pmperty 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  by  prescribing  a  uniform 
policy  and  procedure  for  urban  land 
transactions  and  use  undertaken  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Ac- 
quisition, use,  and  disposal  of  land  in 
urban  areas  by  this  agency  would  be  con- 
sistent, to  the  extent  possible,  with  local 
zoning  regulations  and  development  ob- 
jectives. Like  title  V,  it  will  help  make 
urban  planning  more  effective. 

These,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  basic 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  Support 
for  S.  561  is  widespread.  The  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  the  Governor's  conference  have 
unanimously  endorsed  it.  without  reser- 
vation. Formal  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  1964  conventions  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  gave  support  to  almost  all  of 
the  SF>ecific  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Budget  OflB- 
cers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners are  among  its  warmest  proponents. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  approved 
all  but  a  few  of  its  provisions;  and  a 
week  ago  last  Wednesday.  Gov.  Buford 
Ellington,  now  the  President's  Chief  Ad- 


viser on  Federal-State-local  relations. 
declared  in  his  address  before  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference  at  Minneapolis  that 
"this  bill  is  supported  by  the  President." 
Governor  Ellington  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  "this  legislation  can  be  moved 
shortly."  since  "it  is  badly  needed." 

To  sum  up,  S.  561,  as  amended,  is  de- 
signed to  correct  certain  recognized 
weaknesses  in  our  Federal  system  and  to 
close  obvious  gaps  in  our  national  pol- 
icies on  regional  and  local  planning  and 
urban  development.  It  attempts  these 
things  because  all  levels  of  Government 
under  our  great  American  partnership 
share  the  resE)onsibility  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

None  of  its  provisions,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, will  eliminate  all  of  the  points  of 
friction  that  have  developed  in  inter- 
governmental relations.  But  each  is  sIr- 
nificant.  Each  attacks  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  this  critical  area.  And  when 
combined,  as  they  are  in  this  omnibus 
bill,  they  constitute  a  meaningful  defini- 
tion of  that  elusive  term  "creative  fed- 
eralism.' For  these  and  many  other  rea- 
sons, I  urE:e  enactment  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  included 
in  the  many  worthwhile  features  of  this 
bill  are  provisions  for  congressional  re- 
view of  future  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  to  local  units  of  government. 

These  provisions,  which  are  found  in 
title  III  of  S.  561,  were  originally  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  several  other  col- 
leagues in  a  separate  bill  of  January  26 
of  this  year.  When  I  introduced  that 
bill.  S.  689,  I  stated  that  we  were  willing 
to  have  it  added  as  an  amendment  to 
some  other  legislation  which  would  come 
from  our  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  By  adding  our 
original  proposal  to  S.  561, 1  believe  that 
we  have  strengthened  that  bill  and 
helped  provide  legislation  which  will  re- 
sult in  substantial  savings,  increased  ef- 
ficiency, and  vastly  improved  coordina- 
tion among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  we  designed  title  III  to 
fill  a  void  in  our  existing  Federal  system. 
During  the  past  few  decades  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  has  grown 
dramatically.  Such  programs  now  play 
a  significant  role  in  State  and  local  fi- 
nancing. IXiring  this  same  period  the 
programs  have  at  times  overlapped. 
During  this  same  period  Congress  has 
never  attempted  to  provide  the  needed 
direction  for  this  perplexing  problem.  A 
review  and  coordinating  system  is  Im- 
perative. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  ap- 
proximately 134  grants-in-aid  programs 
in  operation.  They  will  require  Federal 
expenditures  of  $13.6  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  began  last  July  1.  This  bill 
would  not  eliminate  any  needed  pro- 
grams. It  Is  designed,  rather,  to  achieve 
a  full  measure  of  efficiency  and  uniform- 
ity in  the  operation  of  all  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  and  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary programs  and  portions  of 
programs. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  setting 
up  machinery  whereby  future  programs 
for  grant-in-aid  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  or  to 
their  political  subdivisions  shall  be  sub- 


ject to  review  by  Congress  under  a  uni- 
form policy  and  procedure,  in  order  to 
assure  first,  that  the  effectiveness  of 
grants-in-aid  or  instruments  of  Federal- 
State-local  cooperation  is  improved  and 
enhanced;  second,  that  grant  programs 
are  revised  and  redirected,  as  necessary, 
to  meet  changing  conditions;  and  third, 
that  grant  programs  are  terminated 
when  they  have  substantially  achieved 
their  purpose. 

Included  in  title  III  Is  the  provision 
that  future  grant-in-aid  programs  would 
automatically  expire  at  the  end  of  5 
years  imless  an  earlier  date  was  specifi- 
cally provided  or  unless  application  of 
this  termination  provision  had  been  spe- 
cifically waived.  This  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  programs  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  which 
have  been  superseded  by  subsequent  pro- 
grams. 

To  Insure  that  needed  and  worthwhile 
programs  will  continue  to  function  for 
more  than  5  years,  congressional  commit- 
tees are  to  review  expiring  grant-in-aid 
programs  subject  to  this  title  during  the 
period  of  not  less  than  12  months  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  expiration  date. 
The  committees  are  charged  to  review 
these  programs  with  the  view  of  assess- 
ing—among other  things,  first,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have  been 
met;  second,  the  degree  to  which  such 
programs  can  be  carried  on  without  fur- 
ther financial  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  third,  whether  any 
changes  in  the  purpose,  direction,  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  original  program  or 
In  its  procedures  or  requirements  should 
be  made  in  order  to  conform  to  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  304 ;  fourth, 
whether  any  changes  should  be  made  in 
light  of  reports  and  recommendations, 
submitted  on  request,  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations under  section  305 ;  and  fifth,  the 
extent  to  which  such  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
and  changing  needs  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  support.  This  section  further 
provides  for  the  submission  of  committee 
reports  to  their  respective  Houses  not 
later  than  120  days  before  the  program 
expiration  date. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Comptroller  General  also  will  be  au- 
thorized under  section  304  to  make  con- 
tinuing studies  of  both  existing  and  fu- 
ture grant  programs  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  programs  conflict,  whether 
duplications  can  be  eliminated,  and 
whether  more  efficient,  effective,  eco- 
nomical, and  uniform  administration 
can  be  achieved.  In  order  that  an  ac- 
curate analysis  of  such  programs  may 
be  made,  recipients  of  future  grants  will 
be  required  to  keep  and  make  available 
required  records  for  various  purposes 
Including  audit  and  examination. 

This  title,  as  Is  true  of  the  entire  bill. 
Is  intended  to  promote  a  stronger  grant- 
in-aid  program.  We  have  attempted  to 
draw  on  the  findings  of  officials  from  all 
levels  of  government  representing  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Our  purpose  Is 
not  to  encourage  or  discourage  the  use 
of  the  grant-in-aid  device.    Our  pvurpose 


is  only  to  Improve  the  use  of  grants  when 
Congress  deems  it  necessary.  I  believe 
we  have  done  so  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  S.  561. 

S.   561   IS  NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  voice  my  support  in  favor  of  S. 
561.  the  Intergoverrmiental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965.  I  have  joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill  because  I  feel  it  has  been 
designed  to  strengthen  our  Federal  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  the  problems  of 
financing  local  and  State  government 
programs  are  becoming  acute.  Also  it 
can  help  to  reduce  to  some  extent  the 
excessive  centralization  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  our  present  trend  in 
National-state-local  government  rela- 
tions. This  becomes  evident  when  we 
realize  that  there  are  more  than  100 
grant-in-aid  programs  currently  in  op- 
eration with  control  centered  largely  in 
Washington.  Some  of  these  programs 
are  of  long  standing  and  have  overlap- 
ping functions.  The  bill  we  are  now 
considering  will  authorize  Congress  and 
its  appropriate  committees  to  review 
these  programs  periodically  and  to  re- 
duce, or,  on  occasion,  increase  their  size 
wherever  and  whenever  necessary.  Such 
legislation  cannot  but  help  to  make  more 
efficient  those  necessary  grant  programs 
which  are  now  complex  and  very  often 
inefficient. 

One  of  the  most  important  objectives 
of  this  bill  in  my  opinion  is  to  preserve 
the  power  of  the  State  and  local  officials 
over  projects  and  expenditures  within 
their  jurisdictions.  Governors,  State 
legislatures  and  local  officials  would  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  decisions 
affecting  policy  and  grants  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  governing  bodies  which  they 
represent.  This  is  necessary  if  our  State 
and  local  governments  are  to  avoid  be- 
coming mere  administrative  units  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  increased 
flexibility  and  speed  in  transfer  of  grant 
payments  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  grant-in-aid  program. 
The  State  and  local  governments  under 
S.  561  will  be  able  to  plan  better  for  the 
future  if  they  can  expect  more  rapid  and 
efficient  transfer  of  payments.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  has  been  written  so  as 
to  make  these  changes  and  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
local  and  State  government  officials  in 
the  State  of  Utah  support  this  bill. 
Such  support  also  exists  in  most  States 
and  among  the  professional  organiza- 
tions representing  local  and  State  offi- 
cials. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  this  bill 
be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will 
further  strengthen  our  great  Federal  sys- 
tem by  improving  the  financial  structure 
of  our  State  and  local  governments  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  their  juris- 
tlon  over  matters  which  are  rightfully 
theirs  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  538)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 


unanimously,  and  which,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  policy  committee  on  both  sides. 
There  is  no  opposition  to  the  measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY    OF    S.    561     AS    INTRODUCED 

Title  I  Of  S.  561,  as  Introduced,  would 
authorize  full  Information  for  the  Governors 
on  grants  made  to  their  States  and  would 
provide  for  more  uniform  administration  of 
Federal  grant  funds  to  the  States.  It  also 
would  improve  the  scheduling  of  fund  trans- 
fers to  the  States  and  permit  the  States  to 
budget  Federal  grant  funds  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  budget  other  revenues. 
Finally,  the  title  would  permit — at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  agency  head — the  sim- 
plification of  State  organizational  arrange- 
ments for  administering  grant  programs. 

Title  II  provides  for  congressional  review 
of  new  grant  programs  to  Insure  that  such 
programs  are  reexamined  at  least  once  In 
a  systematic  fashion  and  reconsidered  In  the 
light  of  changing  conditions. 

Title  ni  authorizes  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  render  technical  assistance 
and  training  services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  a  relmbtirsable  basis. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  coordinated  inter- 
governmental urban  assistance  policy.  It  re- 
quires local  governmental  review  of  certain 
applications  for  Federal  urban  programs  and 
encourages  a  brotider  approach  for  review, 
at  the  metropolitan  level,  of  applications  for 
loans  as  well  as  grants  under  certain  Federal 
urban  development  programs.  This  title 
serves  to  strengthen  metropolitan  planning 
machinery  and  encourages  more  orderly  met- 
ropolitan growth.  It  also  favors  the  eligibil- 
ity of  units  of  general  local  government — 
cities,  towns,  and  counties — as  recipients  of 
Federal  aid,  in  contrast  to  special  purpose 
districts  and  authorities. 

Title  V  amends  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  by  prescribing  a  uniform  policy 
and  procedure  for  urban  land  transactions 
and  use  undertaken  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Acquisition,  use,  and  dis- 
posal of  land  in  urban  areas  by  this  agency 
would  be  consistent,  to  the  extent  possible, 
writh  local  zoning  regulations  and  develop- 
ment objectives.  Like  title  IV,  it  wUl  help 
make  urban  planning  more  effective. 

COMMnTEE    AMENDMENTS 

New  title  for  definitions 
The  committee  has  consolidated  all  defini- 
tions into  a  new  title  I  and  standardized 
their  meanings  for  all  titles  and  sections. 
This  amendment  reduces  the  confusion  con- 
cerning possible  differences  among  the  mean- 
ings of  the  same  terms.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  striking  the  definitions  in  the  bill 
as  introdxiced  from  the  specific  titles  In  which 
they  appeared.  The  exception  was  In  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  title  VI  of  the  bill  retains  Its  own 
definitions,  which  are  consistent  with  those 
in  title  I. 

The  standardization  of  the  terms  defined 
in  S.  561  as  introduced  involved  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  term  "State"  as  it  appears  in  section 
101  of  the  revised  bill  is  identical  with  that 
used  in  section  101(b)  as  Introduced  and 
differs  from  the  definitions  found  in  sections 
204(a),  305(a),  and  405(e)  of  the  original 
blU. 

2.  The  term  "political  subdivision"  is  Iden- 
tical with  that  which  appears  In  sections 
204(2)  and  305(b)  of  S.  561  as  introduced, 
with  a  minor  exception  that,  following  the 
word  "subdivision"  In  the  first  line,  the 
words  "or  local  government"  should  be 
inserted. 
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3.  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" as  it  appears  in  new  section  103  is  the 
same  as  the  definition  found  in  sections  405 
(g)   and  805(a)  as  Introduced. 

4.  The  term  "special  purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  as  defined  in  new  section  104 
fs  identical  to  that  found  in  section  405(f) 
as  Introduced. 

5.  The  term  "grant-in-aid"  as  It  appears  in 
section  105  of  the  revised  measxire  Is  in  most 
respects  identical  to  the  definition  found  in 
section  204  ( 3 )  as  introduced.  The  chief  ex- 
ception involves  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing sentence  at  the  end  of  the  definition: 
"The  term  'grant'  or  'grant-in-aid',  as  it  is 
M&eH  In  title  II  of  this  act,  shall  also  include 
payments  made  under  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  or  grants  which  are  awarded 
directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all  qualify- 
ing public  organizations." 

6.  The  term  "specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices" as  used  In  new  section  106  Is  the  same 
as  the  definition  found  in  section  305(c)  as 
introduced. 

7.  The  term  "comprehensive  planning"  as 
defined  in  new  secti-jn  107  is  comparable  in 
most  respects  to  that  found  in  section  805(c) 
as  introduced.  The  two  minor  differences 
relate  to  (a)  the  addition  of  the  phrase  'ex- 
cept in  title  VI"  following  the  word  "plan- 
ning" on  the  first  line  of  section  107:  and 
(b)  the  use  cf  the  phrase  "or  needs  of  a  unit 
of  general  local  government."  which  did  not 
appear  in  section  80&(c)  as  Introduced. 

8.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area" 
Is  the  same  as  that  used  in  section  405(c). 
as  introduced,  with  the  minor  exception  th.-it 
the  word  "Act"  was  substituted  for  the  term 
"title"  in  the  original  provision. 

9.  The  term  'urban  area"  as  It  appears  In 
new  section  109  Is  Identical  to  that  in  sec- 
tion 805(b)  as  introduced. 

10.  The  term  "areawlde  agency"  In  new 
section  110  Is  the  same  as  that  used  In  sec- 
tion 405(d)  as  Introduced,  except  for  the 
fact  that  an  additional  clause  has  been  added 
at  the  end  of  the  section  (beginning  with  the 
words  "which  agency"). 

11.  The  term  "urban  development"  in  new 
section  111  Is  Identical  to  that  In  section 
405(h)  as  introduced. 

12.  The  term  "hospital"  In  new  section  112 
Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  section  405 
(b)  as  introduced.  The  only  change  relates 
to  the  deletion  of  the  phrase  "such  as  labora- 
tories, outpatient  departments,  nurses' 
homes,  and  training  facilities"  appearing  in 

the  latter. 

Major  clarifications 

First,  the  term  "cost"  In  section  302  as  In- 
troduced has  been  clarified.  The  term  "cost" 
now  includes  direct  costs  and  a  portion  of 
the  estimated  Indirect  cost  to  the  Federal 
agency  which  provides  such  "specialized  or 
technical  services"  as  may  be  rendered  under 
this  title.  This  was  achieved  by  striking  the 
words  "cost  of  such  services  performed"  on 
page  10,  line  13  of  S.  561  as  introduced,  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "salaries  and  such 
other  costs  to  the  department  or  agency  for 
performing  such  services:". 

Second,  in  the  same  section,  the  scope  of 
the  authorized  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices has  been  narrowed,  to  make  it  clear  that 
"such  services  shall  Include  only  those  which 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  de- 
termines are  not  reasonably  and  expeditiously 
available  through  ordinary  business  chan- 
nels." This  proviso  was  added  at  the  end  of 
section  302  as  Introduced. 

Major  suhstantive  amendments 
The  committee  adopted  two  major  sub- 
stantive amendments.  The  first  modifies  the 
provision  for  Improving  scheduling  of  Fed- 
eral transfers  to  the  States  found  In  section 
105  as  Introduced.  The  pxirpose  of  this  sec- 
tion as  Introduced  was  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  advances  of  such  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  State  disburse- 
ment thereof.     The  addition  of  the  clause 


"whether  such  disbursement  occurs  prior  to 
or  subsequent  to  such  transfer  of  funds" 
has  the  additional  purpose  of  reducing  the 
tlmelag  between  State  expenditures  and  the 
subsequent  Federal  reimbursements  of  State 
fimds. 

Second,    the    committee    Incorporated    In 
title  II,  as  Introduced,  those  provisions  of 
S.  689  which  do  not  appear  in  S.  561.     This 
title  provides  for  a  uniform  policy  and  pro- 
cedure    for     congressional    review    of    new 
grants-in-aid.    Such   grants   will   terminate 
after  5  years  unless  Congress  provides  an- 
other expiration  date  or  explicitly  waives  the 
application  of   this   title.     It   also  provides 
that  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees would  review  expiring  grant  programs 
subject  to  Its  provisions  during  the  period 
not  later  than  12  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  expiration  date.    The  committees 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  asse.ss- 
ing   such   programs   In   light   of  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  203  as  introduced.     S.  689. 
introduced  by  Senator  Mundt  on  Janttary  26. 
1965.  expands  the  scope  of  title  II  and  Is 
Identical   to   S.   2114   of   the   88th   Congress 
which    was    unanimously    approved    by    the 
Senate.    The  chief  difference  between  title  II 
and  S.  689  Is  that  the  latter  also  provides  for 
reports  and  recommendations  on  Individual 
programs  by  tht  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
and  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  assist  the  appro- 
priate congressional   committees  In  the  re- 
view process.    For  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination.  S.  689  also  provides  that  the 
head   of   the   administering  Federal   agency 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  given  access  to  any  relevant 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
States    and    political    subdivisions    thereof 
which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  any 
new  grant-in-aid  programs  or  under  any  ex- 
tension, modification,  or  alteration   of  any 
existing    program.      The    addition    of    these 
provisions    from    S.    689    has   resulted    In    a 
broadening  of  the  statement  of  purpose  In 
section  201  as  Introduced.     It  also  resulted 
in  an  expansion  of  the  third  subsection  In 
section  203  and  the  addition  of  a  new  sub- 
section in  section  203.    Both  changes  expand 
the  frame  of  reference  for  the  section.    The 
inclusion  of   three   new  sections    (304,   305. 
and   306   of   the  revised   bill)    dealing  with 
studies  by  the  Comptroller  General,  reports 
of  the  Advisory  Commission,  and  the  records 
and   audit   authority   of   the    administering 
agencies  and  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
also  resulted  from  this  step. 

Minor  clarifications 
In  addition,  the  committee  added  17  minor 
clarifying  amendments  to  the  bill  as  Intro- 
duced. 


THE    NXED   FOR,    AND    OBJECTIVES    OF    S.    561 

S.  561  has  as  Its  principal  objective  the 
adaptation  of  the  mechanics  and  processes 
of  our  Federal  system  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  this  dynamic  decade.  Federalism  today 
presupposes  quasi-independent  govern- 
mental jurisdictions  collaborating  through  a 
complex  network  of  functional  relationships. 
Yet  this  productive  partnership  of  inde- 
pendence and  interdependence,  of  tradition 
and  innovation,  requires  constant  attention, 
since  structural  fiaws  develop  under  new 
stresses. 

Our  Federal  system  has  been  transformed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Three  major 
architects  of  this  transformation  have  been 
the  emergence  of  a  greater  role  for  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  an  ever-increasing  reliance 
on  grants-in-aid.  and  the  rapid  development 
of  metropolitan  America.  The  record  since 
1945  Indicates  clearly  that  as  our  Nation 
grows  and  prospers,  the  public  demand  for 
more  and  better  public  services  steadily  In- 
creases. As  part  of  our  search  for  the  good 
life,  our  citizens  have  demanded  and  are  now 


demanding  constant  Improvement  in  the 
more  traditional  governmental  services  and 
action  to  meet  the  new  problems  generated 
by  our  dynamic  society  and  economy.  Al- 
though  this  public  demand  for  governm  nt 
action  extends  to  all  levels.  In  recent  yctrs 
these  pressures  have  had  their  greatest  im- 
pact on  State  and  local  governments.  Any 
comparison  of  the  growth  in  expend.tures 
Indicates  that  State  and  local  governments 
have  outstripped  the  Federal  Government  in 
percentage  terms  and  this  Indicates  a  de- 
mand for  more  and  more  services  which  can 
be  provided  only  by  the  States  and  the  locali- 
ties. But  the  fiscal  resources  of  State  and 
local  governments  are  limited. 

In   response   to   these   pressures   and   this 
development,  and  to  equalize  the  availability 
of  governmental  financial  resources  and  ad- 
ministrative skills.  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams have  steadily  expanded  both  In  volume 
and  diversity  in  recent  years.    Approximately 
134    programs    are    currently    In    operation 
They   will    require   Federal    exp-^ndttures   cf 
$13  6  billion  in  1966;  this  will  be  15  percent 
of   all   State  and  local   revenues.     As  these 
programs  have  expanded,  however.  It  becomes 
increasingly  vital  that  the  cooperative  effort 
among  governments,  both  In  administration 
and  financing,  be  carried  on  as  economically 
and  effic'ently  as  possible.     Moreover,  with 
this  increasing  reliance  on  the  grant-in-aid 
f^nd   other  collaborative   devices,  most   gov- 
rrnmental     functions    today    have    become 
shared  functions.     Our  Federal  system  has 
become    a    partnership    In    many    high    en- 
deavors.    And  this  means  that  without  good 
intergovernmental     relations     we     will    not 
achieve  the  full  promise  of  this  partnership. 
To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  rivalry  and  com- 
petition   have   alv/ays    existed    between   and 
among  the  units  and  levels  of  government. 
In  our  day,  this  competition  Is  strengthened 
In  part  by  the  way  In  which  Federal  grants 
and   other   forms  of   assistance  are   admin- 
istered.   But  inattentive  cooperation  has  also 
produced   constructive   criticism.     S.   561   is 
designed  to  meet  the  criticism  and  to  regu- 
late the  competition. 

The  emergence  of  a  greater  role  for  Gov- 
ernment and  the  growth  in  grants  Is  closely 
related  to  the  galloping  pace  of  urbanization 
which  the  Nation  has  experienced  since  1945 
Fifty  years  ago,  less  than  half  our  popula- 
tion was  urbanized.  Twenty  years  ago.  58 
percent  of  our  population  was  urbanized. 
Today,  70  percent  of  our  people  live  In  urban 
communities,  and  by  the  year  2000,  when  our 
population  will  have  doubled  to  400  million. 
4  out  of  5  Americans  will  be  urban  dwellers 
President  Johnson  has  stated:  "In  the  next 
40  years  we  must  rebuild  the  entire  urban 
United  States."  Already  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  deeply  involved  in  urban  devel- 
opment programs. 

This  mushrooming  population  growth  In 
our  metropolitan  areas  creates  special  prob- 
lems for  Federal -State-local  relations.  It 
forces  us  to  plan  for  the  physical  problems 
of  water  shortages,  transportation  snarls, 
urban  blight,  and  wasteful  land  use.  It 
forces  us  to  cope  with  the  social  problems  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  rising  crime  rates,  and 
uneasy  race  relations.  It  forces  us  to  meet 
the  political  problems  of  shifting  metropoli- 
tan boundaries,  fragmented  local  govern- 
ment, and  confiict  between  the  central  city 
and  the  suburbs.  It  makes  It  mandatory 
that  the  Federal  Government  recognize  Its 
own  responsibility  In  these  areas,  plan  more 
effectively  Its  own  urban  development  pro- 
grams, and  coordinate  those  programs  with 
other  levels  of  government. 

Increasing  awareness  and  probing  study  of 
these  critical  problems  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  most  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  Intergovernmental  reform. 

There  Is  need  for  more  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 


There  Is  need  for  establishing  greater  con- 
sistency In  the  operations  of  the  proliferat- 
ing Federal  grant  programs.  There  Is  need 
for  more  coordination  in  the  processing  of 
Federal  aid  applications  at  the  local,  regional, 
State,  and  National  levels.  There  is  need  for 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  Congress  In  Its 
review  of  new  grant  programs,  on  the  part  of 
Federal  executives  in  administering  their 
land-use  policies  and  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas,  and  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  officials  in  their  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  There  is  need  for  conserving  the 
traditional  techniques  of  collaboration 
among  the  levels  of  government.  Including 
the  grant-in-aid  and  servlce-ln-ald  devices. 
There  Is  need  also  for  conserving  the  strength 
and  authority  of  general  purpose  units  of 
government  at  the  local  level. 

Greater  cooperation,  consistency,  coordina- 
tion, and  conservation — all  of  these  are  the 
goals  needed  to  strengthen  our  Federal  sys- 
tem during  this  period  of  accelerated  gov- 
ernmental activities,  of  rapid  growth  In  the 
number  and  complexities  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams, of  increasing  administrative  and  fi- 
nancial pressures  on  the  States  and  on  units 
of  general  local  government,  and  of  the 
eniergence  of  Intricate  intergovernmental 
relationships  in  the  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas.  Each  title  of  S.  561,  as  amended,  helps 
to  Implement  one  or  more  of  these  goals. 

Equally  Important,  the  measure  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  administration's  long-range 
goals  of  creating  a  more  '"dynamic  federal- 
ism" and  of  giving  a  vital  role  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  Great  Society.  As  President  John- 
son stated  In  his  housing  message  of  March  2, 
1965,  to  Congress: 

"The  Federal  Government  does  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. It  must  help  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  national  needs  In  housing,  in  educa- 
tion, in  health,  and  In  many  other  areas. 
It  must  also  be  sure  that  Its  efforts  serve  as 
a  catalyst  and  as  a  level  to  help  and  guide 
State  and  local  governments  toward  meeting 
their  problems. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"We  need  more  thought  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge  as  we  painfully  struggle  to  identi- 
fy the  Ills,  the  dangers,  and  the  cures  for 
the  American  city.  We  need  to  reshape,  at 
every  level  of  government,  our  approach  to 
problems  which  are  often  different  than  we 
thought  and  larger  than  we  had  Imagined. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"We  begin  with  the  awareness  that  the  city, 
possessed  of  Its  own  Inexorable  vitality,  has 
Ignored  the  classic  Jurisdictions  of  munici- 
palities and  counties  and  States.  That  or- 
ganic unit  we  call  the  city  spreads  across 
the  countryside,  enveloping  towns,  building 
vast  new  suburbs,  destroying  trees  and 
streams. 

*  •  •  •  * 

"The  Intvests  and  needs  of  many  of  the 
communities  which  make  up  the  modern 
city  often  seem  to  be  In  conflict.  But  they 
all  have  an  overriding  Interest  In  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  their  people.  And  they 
have  an  overriding  Interest  In  enriching  the 
quality  of  American  civilization.  These  in- 
terests will  only  be  served  by  looking  at  the 
metropolitan  area  as  a  whole,  and  planning 
and  working  for  its  development." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  among 
the  levels  of  government  in  order  to  im- 


prove the  operation  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem in  an  increasingly  complex  society, 
to  improve  the  administration  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States,  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid,  to  permit  provision  of  reimbursable 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  establish  coordinated  inter- 
governmental policy  and  administration 
of  grants  and  loans  for  urban  develop- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity 
with  local  government  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


THE  CELLER  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of 
27  to  4,  reported  out,  with  the  i-ecom- 
mendation  that  it  be  passed,  the  Celler 
bill  which  embodies  the  administration's 
proposals  for  major  reforms  in  the  Na- 
tion's immigration  laws. 

Chairman  Celler,  dean  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  one  of  the  great 
legislators  and  leaders  in  the  Nation, 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  suc- 
cessfully guiding  this  important  legis- 
lative proposal  through  his  committee 
in  the  face  of  powerful  opposition  from 
those  who  sought  to  undermine  it  and 
render  it  ineffective  and  useless. 

The  committee's  action  marks  a  great 
step  toward  an  objective  sought  by  every 
President  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  bill  would  remove  from  the  statute 
books  the  national  origins  quota  system 
as  a  formula  for  admitting  immigrants 
into  this  country.  President  Johnson 
hailed  the  committee's  action  as  "a 
breakthrough  for  reason,  a  triumph  for 
justice." 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  en- 
thusiastic bipartisan  concert  determined  to 
redeem  the  pledge  of  this  Nation  to  pos- 
terity— that  freemen  have  no  fear  of  Justice, 
and  proud  men  have  no  taste  for  bias. 

There  is  no  law  of  the  land  more  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  than  that  which 
establishes  the  criteria  by  which  we  ad- 
mit persons  from  other  lands.  There  is 
no  provision  more  distasteful  to  millions 
of  Americans  than  our  present  immigra- 
tion law  which  judges  the  worth  of  per- 
sons seeking  entrance  to  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  place  of  birth 
or  ancestry. 

We  are  the  Nation  which  chiseled  into 
the  base  of  the  statute  of  liberty : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled   masses   yearning   to   breathe 

free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shores. 
Send  them,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

All  Americans  should  experience  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  obligation  when 
they  hear  these  words.  Unfortunately, 
some  narrow-minded  persons  attempt  to 
justify  our  selfish,  discriminatory  im- 
migration laws  on  the  pretense  that  per- 
sons from  northern  Europe — those  with 
English,  Irish,  German,  or  Scandinavian 
names — ^make  better  citizens  than  those 


with  Italian,  Polish,  Greek  or  Hungarian 
names  and  ancestry.  This  contradicts 
all  our  traditions  and  ideals  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  spirit  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

As  a  people,  and  as  liberty-loving 
Americans,  we  are  morally  committed  to 
seek  a  national  policy  which  will  make 
real  the  simple  truth  of  the  words  of  St. 
Paul: 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  make  law  the  fact  that  each 
immigrant  has  a  special  worth  because 
of  his  potential  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try and  that  he  should  be  judged  on  his 
individual  ability.  People  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  their  skills,  edu- 
cation, and  training.  Restrictions  on 
parents,  spouses,  and  children  of  citizens 
and  p>ermanent  alien  residents  should  be 
eased.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  painful 
case  histories  such  as  that  of  the  natu- 
ralized Italian  who  would  be  able  to  bring 
a  maid  from  England  in  no  time,  but  who 
must  wait  many  years  to  bring  his 
mother  or  young  sister  from  Italy. 

The  United  States  and  all  of  our  citi- 
zens no  longer  can  afford  the  luxury,  if 
anyone  could  consider  that  a  luxury,  of 
carrying  discriminatory  legislation  on 
the  statute  books,  especially  when  this 
has  become  more  of  an  anachronism 
than  ever.  We  are  moving  to  right  racial 
wrongs  at  home.  It  would  be  foolish  as 
well  as  unjust  not  to  do  the  same  in  our 
dealings  with  foreign  peoples  who  seek 
admission.  Our  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion laws  delight  our  enemies  and  dismay 
our  friends  abroad. 

In  addition  to  abolishing  the  quota 
system,  the  Celler  bill  would  give  im- 
migration preference  to  close  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  help  reunite  families 
now  separated.  The  total  number  of 
immigrants  would  be  only  slightly  in- 
creased. 

There  is  no  reason  to  delay  action  on 
immigration  legislation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  soon  approve  similar  legisla- 
tion and  that  once  and  for  all  this  wrong, 
which  stains  our  national  conscience 
and  blurs  our  image  as  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  will  be  corrected. 
Mr.  President,  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  newspapers,  recently  published  a 
series  of  three  editorials  which  are  ex- 
cellent commentaries  on  our  immigra- 
tion problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

July  25, 19651 

The  Immigration  Problem 


PART     1 

America's  Immigration  law  Is  a  sad, 
patched-up  antique.  It  keeps  families  sep- 
arated and  pulls  families  apart.  It  may  let 
a  man  In  but  keep  his  wife,  his  mother,  his 
son  or  grandchild  out. 

This  law's  national  origins  system  gives 
big  quotas  to  north  European  peoples  who 
don't  use  them  up.    It  gives  small  quotas  to 
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south  European  peoples  where  thousands  are 
backed  up  on  waiting  lists  to  get  In. 

It  puts  no  quota  in  the  way  of  applicants 
in  Independent  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries, but  It  holds  down  to  a  dribble  any  flow 
of  immigrants  from  the  East.  It  uses  any 
person's  ancestry  against  him,  wherever  he 
was  born,  if  those  ancestors  were  oriental  or 
Polynesian. 

Since  Truman,  all  Presidents  have  pleaded 
with  Congress  to  quit  trying  to  put  emer- 
gency patches  on  the  1952  McCarran-Walter 
Act,  and  to  abolish  Its  national  origins  pro- 
visions once  and  for  all. 

The  law  has  become  out  of  touch  with 
present  realities.  Of  the  300,000  immigrants 
let  in  each  year,  barely  one-third  are  quota 
admissions  now. 

Oppressed  and  distressed  persons  abroad 
keep  forcing  Congress  to  find  loopholes  in 
the  law,  to  mend  it  or  pass  private  bills  that 
escape  its  rules. 

This  law  is  out  of  gear  with  every  equal- 
rights,  equal-opportunity  bill  being  passed  In 
Congress  and  the  legislatures.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  a  certain  mixture  of  na- 
tionalities, predominantly  north  European,  a 
mixture  we  had  reached  in  1920,  when  the 
big  waves  of  immigration  subsided. 

This  law  selectively  insults  nations  abroad 
whom  the  United  States  In  its  foreign  policy 
tries  to  treat  as  equals. 

America  grew  up  with  a  free  Immigration 
policy  from  the  1600's  to  1920.  Unless  one  is 
an  American  Indian,  one  cannot  logically 
complain  that  the  policy  was  too  loose.  The 
policy  worked  wonders. 

Almost  every  incoming  nationality  boasts 
of  its  outstanding  contributors  to  America's 
greatness:  An  Einstein,  a  Du  Pont,  a  Fermi, 
a  Santayana,  a  Kennedy,  a  Bethe. 

This  law  denies  to  the  United  States  the 
skills  and  talents  of  men  and  women  of  that 
caliber.  Some  are  waiting  entry  in  Turkey. 
Japan.  In  some  lands  where  the  quota  makes 
their  waiting  period  as  long  as  322  years. 

So  for  the  sake  of  a  more  humane,  more 
advantageous  policy,  the  national  origins 
strictures  should  be  phased  out  of  the  law  or 
Junked. 

The  new  law  should  be  benevolent  toward 
refugees  and  relatives  of  those  living  In 
America. 

And  the  new  law  should  ask  not  what 
country  a  man  derives  from;  it  should  ask: 
"What  can  you  do  for  this  country?" 

I  From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio).  Plain  Dealer. 

July  26.  1965) 

The  Immigration  Problem 

PART  2 

Congress  can  take  the  national  origins 
strictures  out  of  the  immigration  law  with- 
out opening  America  to  swamping  tides  of 
aliens. 

A  series  of  tight,  close  checks  upon  all  who 
would  enter  Is  In  the  present  law  and  In 
laws  proposed  to  amend  it. 

Some  groups — such  as  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  American 
Legion — have  spoken  against  any  change. 

Some  warn  that  the  dominant  elite  might 
get  overwhelmed  by  an  ocean  of  foreigners 
from  less  advanced  racial  stock. 

These  fears  are  groundless.  All  new  laws 
now  debated  In  Congress  speak  of  admitting 
around  350,000  immigrants  a  year.  Present 
flow  Is  300,000  a  year.  This  is  no  return  to 
the  Ellis  Island  days. 

In  the  early  1900'8  the  United  States  let  in 
more  than  a  million  aliens  In  each  of  several 
years.    U.S.  population  was  90  million. 

Now  the  debate  hovers  around  350.000  to  be 
salted  In  with  a  population  of  192  million. 

Will  the  newcomers  cram  the  labor  mar- 
ket? This  fear  too  is  unfounded.  Labor 
leaders  are  giving  their  support  to  the  pro- 
posed changes. In  the  law.  There  are  various 
reasons. 


Only  one-third  to  one-half  of  Immigrants 
go  into  employment.  All  the  rest  are  con- 
sumers. Their  effect  Is  to  Increase  demand 
for  products  and  thus  to  create  jobs,  not 
compete  for  them. 

Besides,  the  present  and  the  proposed  laws 
keep  Intact  a  guarantee  against  glutting  the 
labor  market.  The  Labor  Department  has 
power  to  exclude  any  mass  of  craftsmen  or 
workmen  who  would  damage  emplojrment  op- 
portunity for  U.S.  residents. 

More,  there  Is  preference  in  the  present 
law.  and  this  too  is  In  the  debated  bills,  for 
those  with  unique  or  rare  talents,  skills  or 
abilities.  Artists,  inventors,  researchers,  sci- 
entists and  technicians  needed  when  they 
are  In  short  supply  get  quicker  admittance. 
Sure-fire  consumers,  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  residents  who  have  had  trouble 
getting  through  the  national  quotas,  are 
about  50.000  of  those  likely  to  be  let  in  under 
proposed  laws. 

Security  checks  against  subversives  will  be 
as  tight  as  now.  With  few  exceptions,  health 
regulations  will  remain  strict. 

Immigrants  now  and  under  proposed  new 
laws  are  checked  out  for  usefulness,  blood 
ties  here,  health  and  security. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  natural  test.  It  takes 
courage  and  determination  to  pull  up  roots 
and  move  to  a  new  land  and  start  life  as  an 
alien.  Prom  the  Pilgrims  on,  this  has  given 
America  the  pick  of  humanity  from  every 
nation. 


Such  provisions  should  end  the  painful 
case  histories  of  the  naturalized  Italian  who 
could  Import  a  maid  from  Ireland  in  no  time, 
but  would  wait  years  to  bring  his  mother 
here  from  Italy. 

Wives  and  widowed  daughters,  sons  and 
grandchildren  formerly  stranded — even  those 
with  Asian  or  Pacific  ancestors — would  now 
be  able  to  Join  their  own  folks  here  in 
America. 

Just  below  priorities  for  close  relatives,  this 
bill  gives  preference  to  professionals,  highly 
talented  thinkers  and  artists  who  can  bene- 
fit this  country  the  most.  Skilled  workers 
and  refugees  from  communism  get  consider- 
ation after  that. 

Gloomy  as  the  outlook  was.  with  surprise 
and  hope  we  look  to  this  piece  of  legislation 
as  the  last  leg  of  the  Journey  toward  a  fairer 
immigration  policy. 


[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

July  27.  19651 

The   Immigration   Problem 

PART     3 

At  last  a  bill  to  revise  present  Immigration 
policy  has  come  to  birth  In  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  U.S.  Representative  Michael  A. 
Feighan.  Cleveland  Democrat. 

Feichan's  long-running  feud  with  the 
House  Judiciary  chairman.  Ebianttel  Celles, 
of  New  York,  and  his  bad  relations  with  some 
Johnson  administration  officials  have  clogged 
and  muddled  the  road  to  this  revision. 

Yet  this  bill  appears  to  do  what  the  White 
House  wanted  It  to  do.  Feighan  quit  his 
usual  truculent,  contentious  tactics.  He 
obviously  made  peace  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

A  young  newcomer  nearly  knocked  Feighan 
out  of  Congress  last  year.  In  line  for  the 
aging  "Manny"  Celler's  Important  chair- 
manship. Feighan  risks  political  oblivion  if 
he  keeps  straining  President  Johnson's 
patience. 

The  new  bill  removes  the  unfair  national 
origins  quota  system  completely  after  3  years. 
In  that  3-year  Interim,  all  unused  leftover 
quota  numbers  from  countries  like  Great 
BrlUln  will  be  dealt  out  to  low-quota  nations 
to  help  them  get  rid  of  their  long  waiting 
lists. 

The  State  Department  was  afraid  Peighan's 
subcommittee  might  clap  a  numerical  cell- 
ing on  Western  Hemisphere  immigration.  It 
is  the  one  nonquota  area. 

This  is  no  time,  the  State  Department  feels, 
to  put  a  lid  on,  while  we  are  beset  with  prob- 
lems of  Improving  U.S.  relations  with  Latin 
America,  while  we  are  striving  to  strengthen 
ties  with  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  when  we  are  Just  getting  up  speed  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

On  this  problem,  there  will  be  some  flght 
this  week  when  the  bill  comes  up  In  the 
whole  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  Republicans 
want  a  numerical  celling  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration. 

If  the  bill  gets  through  without  that  cell- 
ing. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  will  be 
pleased  and  relieved. 

Also,  the  proposed  bill  Includes  the  hu- 
mane provisions  hoped  for:  an  easing  of 
restrictions  on  parents,  spouses,  and  children 
of  citizens  and  permanent  alien  residents  of 
the  United  States. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8439)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  4,  1965.  pp.  19410- 
19418,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
In  support  thereof.  I  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make.  but.  if  I  may.  I  will  first  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], who  has  a  matter  he  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss briefly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  Senator's  j^eld- 
ing  to  me.  I  notice  in  the  conference 
report  arrived  at  between  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  which  report  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  there  is  an  item 
for  Fort  RUey,  Kans.,  of  $9,555,000,  to 
provide  an  enlisted  men's  barracks  com- 
plex of  housing  facilities  to  house  2,282 
enlisted  men. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
conference  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
inclusion  of  this  Item  in  the  conference 
report.  Fort  Riley  Is  one  of  the  old, 
established  military  posts.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent home  of  the  1st  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  substantial  portions  of  which 
at  the  present  time  are  in  Vietnam.  As 
the  distinguished  chairman  knows,  there 
was  an  addition  of  50,000  acres  to  the 
grounds.  Therefore,  this  housing  is  im- 
portant to  the  personnel  who  will  be 
housed  there,  as  well  as  to  our  entire  na- 
tional defense  picture.  I  appreciate  in- 
clusion of  this  Item  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  his  colleagues  made  a 
good  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  authorization  bill  was  before  us, 
there  was  quite  a  contention  with  respect 
to  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  at  Rantoul, 
111  because  there  had  been  a  merger 
of  bases  and  the  unit  at  Amarillo  was 
being  transferred  there  and  there  was 
a  need  for  that  housing.  I  wonder  what 
was  contrived  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  remember  quite  well 
the  action  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  caused  us  to  take  another  look 
at  the  item.  The  matter  was  in  con- 
ference. I  am  happy  to  state  that  we 
reconsidered  the  item  and  concluded  it 
was  justified  for  inclusion  in  the  authori- 
zation program  this  year.  The  Senator's 
interest  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  State,  was  impressive. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  were  able  to 
agree  on  it.  It  is  an  item  which  is 
needed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  conference  and  to  the  con- 
ferees, but  I  wish  to  express  gratitude 
in  advance  for  the  time  when  money  is 
included  in  the  appropriation  bill  to 
carry  out  the  authorization,  which  is  of 
signal  importance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  might 
embarrass  us  a  little  there.  We  want  him 
to  come  back  and  make  his  case  again; 
but  we  certainly  will  be  interested  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  excellent  job  which  they 
have  done  on  the  military  construction 
bill.  Especially  let  me  express  deep  ap- 
preciation from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  consideration  which  was  given 
to  two  items  for  Tinker  Air  Force  Base 
in  Oklahoma  City.  These  were  neces- 
sary items  which  the  committee  care- 
fully considered.  I  deeply  appreciate 
their  Inclusion  in  this  vital  armor  fa- 
cility, which  ranks  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  airplane  repair  and  moderniza- 
tion installations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Let  me  now  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  for  his  very  kind 
remarks  in  relation  to  Fort  Riley.  Last 
year  he  was  very  helpful  with  reference 
to  the  need  for  extra  land  at  Fort  Riley, 
which  was  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

We  were  happy  to  find  that  we  had 
arrived  at  the  time  when  the  additional 
authorization  for  Fort  Riley  was  in  or- 
der. We  had  not  rejected  It  in  the  orig- 
inal bill,  but  had  merely  postponed  it 
until  next  year.  In  view  of  the  added 
developments  In  Vietnam,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  which  the  Sen- 
ator brought  to  our  attention,  we  were 
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glad  to  include  it  in  the  bill.    I  wish  to 
thank  him  again. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  develop  my 
point  a  little  further,  the  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  operated  bases  in 
the  country.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  has  taken  up 
various  matters  on  many  occasions  and 
was  always  effective  and  persuasive  in 
presenting  the  needs.  They  were  justi- 
fied needs,  as  an  addition  to  this  excel- 
lent installation  which  has  done  such 
fine  work  for  the  Air  Force  over  the 
years. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]  is  also  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  and  made  a  pres- 
entation to  us  concerning  it.  We  are 
delighted  that  it  has  worked  out,  be- 
cause it  certainly  is  justified. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  my  remarks 
with  reference  to  H.R.  8439,  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1966,  the  report  was  signed  by 
all  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  sum  total  of  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  in  conference  is  $1,780,062,000.  This 
amount  is  only  $58,710,000  above  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
$154,865,000  below  the  amount  of  the 
House-passed  bill,  for  a  net  reduction 
of  $173,136,000  below  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  sizable  reduc- 
tion. It  was  made  only  after  the  most 
careful  analysis  and  consideration  by 
House  and  Senate  conferees.  As  one 
who  is  familiar  with  most  of  the  In- 
stallations, I  am  satisfied — as  we  all  are — 
that  even  though  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 10  percent,  none  of  the  bone  and 
muscle  has  been  cut  from  the  program. 
We  feel  certain  that  we  Included  all  the 
essential  Items  actually  needed  at  this 
time  by  our  worldwide  military  Installa- 
tions. We  were  careful  to  make  sure  that 
the  Items  were  fully  justified.  They  had 
to  be  more  than  something  which  was 
merely  desired,  or  that  they  would  like 
to  have.  We  tried  to  make  all  Items  fit 
Into  the  pattern  of  actual  need,  serving 
a  definite  purpose,  worth  the  money,  and 
an  essential  part  of  our  vast  military 
program. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  Is  In  the  Chamber, 
and  I  wish  to  especially  thank  him  for 
the  long  hours,  days,  and  weeks  of  hard 
work  which  he  devoted  to  the  bill.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  worked 
diligently  on  the  bill,  of  course,  both  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  al- 
ways a  most  willing  and  effective  work- 
er. I  especially  thank  him  for  the  atten- 
tion he  gave  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  appre- 
ciate what  he  has  said,  but  It  was  his 


leadership,  particularly  In  the  confer- 
ence committee,  which  settled  some  of 
the  most  difiBcult  questions — as  I  saw 
them — main  questions  on  housing,  Boi- 
ling Field,  and  section  608.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  Intends  to  discuss  those 
Items  In  the  remarks  he  is  about  to  make, 
but  I  assure  the  Senate  It  was  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  dealt  with  these  problems  so  satis- 
factorily. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said 
regarding  the  feeling  of  the  committee, 
particularly  In  the  Senate,  with  relation 
to  housing  and  mllltai-y  construction  for 
this  year,  and  the  other  problems  which 
we  face  In  Vietnam.  We  should  keep 
military  construction  down  to  as  low  a 
level  as  feasible,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing the  military  what  they  need.  I  t>e- 
lleve  that  Is  what  this  bill  accomplishes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  say,  on  behalf  of  all  the  conferees, 
both  House  and  Senate,  that  It  was  the 
united  efforts  and  the  spu-lt  of  coopera- 
tion and  conciliation  which  made  It  pos- 
sible to  report  this  bill. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  members  of  his  con- 
ference committee  on  the  progress  made, 
and  on  a  fine  report,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  It  has  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  We  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  received  some 
Interesting  and  rather  anxious  Inquiries 
from  Reserve  officers  In  the  Tampa  area 
with  reference  to  MacDUl  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Its 
facilities.  As  the  Senator  will  remem- 
ber, the  Tactical  Air  Command  has  some 
units  there  as  well  as  the  STRIKE  Com- 
mand of  both  Air  Force  and  Army. 

Win  the  Senator  advise  us  as  to  just 
what  was  done  In  conference  with  refer- 
ence to  MacDill  Air  Force  Base? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base  was  granted  a  new  headquarters 
building.  It  is  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  new  STRIKE  Command.  That 
was  authorized  with  a  reduction  of  $400,- 
000,  and  is  one  of  several  items  totaling 
$9,279,000.  On  careful  Inquiry  by  those 
competent  to  assess  the  situation,  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  amount  allowed 
was  sufiBclent  to  provide  for  all  the  Items 
requested  for  MacDill  field. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  an  Item  In 
the  reEK>rt,  on  page  17,  which  I  believe  is 
the  same  one  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers, In  regard  to  the  reduction,  as  fol- 
lows: 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Fla.:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  commixnlty  facilities, 
$9,279,000. 

Is  that  the  item  to  which  the  Senator 
referred? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  All  those  items 
were  provided  for  in  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, except  for  the  command  head- 
quarters building  at  the  base.  That  was 
given  the  10-percent  reduction  I  have 
mentioned. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  reason  for  my 
question  is  that  I  do  not  notice  in  the 
wording  any  reference  to  the  STRIKE 
Command.  My  understanding  was  that 
the  headquarters  building  for  the 
STRIKE  Command  was  to  be  Included  in 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  building  to 
which  reference  is  made.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  called  a  building  for  the 
STRIKE  Command.  It  is  included  with 
all  the  other  facilities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
warmly.  I  did  not  feel  sure  from  the 
wording  of  the  report  whether  the 
STRIKE  Command  headquarters,  as 
planned  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  had  been  included.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  now  that  it  is  included. 
I  shall  be  able  to  relieve  anxiety  in  that 
regard.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  inquiry.  I  am  glad  that  we  could 
provide  him  with  the  answer. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  relatively 
small  increase  over  the  amount  granted 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  position  pre- 
vailed in  most  instances. 

To  be  more  specific,  almost  $32  million 
of  this  increase  relates  to  title  V  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  for  military  family 
hoiising.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  approved  10,930  units  of 
housing  as  eligible  for  construction  but 
placed  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
units  that  could  be  constructed  at  8,000. 
Likewise,  the  Senate  retained  the  5,000- 
unit  ceiling  on  housing  that  might  be 
leased.  After  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  entire  housing  program  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  11.180  units  as  eligible 
for  construction  and  9.500  units  as  the 
number  that  may  be  constructed  during 
the  coming  year  so  far  as  authorizations 
are  concerned.  This  permits  the  De- 
fense Department  to  proceed  with  the 
9.500  units  they  consider  to  be  the  most 
essential.  The  ceiling  on  leased  hous- 
ing was  increased  to  7.000  units.  This  I 
believe  provides  a  very  adequate  incre- 
ment to  the  military  family  housing 
program  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

This  program  is  coming  along  very 
well.  We  are  adding  to  it  every  year, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  have  a 
sufiBciency. 

The  balance  of  the  items  in  which  the 
Senate  receded  consisted  primarily  of 
personnel  facilities  where  additional  evi- 
dence seemed  to  indicate  the  projects 
were  sound  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government.  Among  these  was  a  bar- 
rack complex  at  Port  Riley,  Kans.;  air- 
men's dormitory  and  messhall  at  the 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  111.:  the  reha- 
bilitation of  certain  barracks  at  Fort 
Polk.  La.:  commissaries  at  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.,  and  the  Suffolk  County  Air  Force 
Base.  N.Y.:  a  hospital  addition  at  the 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  California, 
and  an  exchange  sales  store  and  an  offi- 
cers' messhall  at  the  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base  in  Oklahoma.  The  projects  I  have 
mentioned  are  not  all-inclusive,  but  I 
point  them  out.  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate only  that  for  the  most  part  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  on  those  items 
that  affect  the  welfare  of  our  military 
personnel. 


Now  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
section  608  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  to  be 
recalled  that  this  section,  if  it  had  been 
enacted  into  law,  would,  in  effect,  have 
prohibited  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department, 
from  closing,  substantially  reducing,  or 
consolidating  any  military  camp,  post, 
station,  installation,  or  facility  if  the 
proposed  action  were  disapproved  by 
either  a  House  or  Senate  resolution. 
While  there  was  some  diversion  of  opin- 
ion, the  Senate,  of  course,  did  not  agree  to 
this  provision.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  the  conferees  have  reached  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  by  adopting  the  following 
language,  which  appears  as  section  611 
in  the  report  before  you : 

Sec.  611  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  camp,  post,  station,  base, 
yard,  or  other  Installation  or  facility  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  closed,  abandoned,  or  substantially 
reduced  In  mission  until  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  rejKirts  the  details  of  and 
full  Justification  for  the  proposed  closure, 
abandonment,  or  substantial  reduction  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  Pro- 
vided. That  such  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  committees  only  between  the  period 
January  1  and  April  30  of  each  calendar  year: 
Provided  further.  That  If  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
120-day  period  such  closure,  abandonment, 
or  substantial  reduction  In  mission  shall  not 
take  place  and  shall  be  resubmitted  during 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  Congress, 
(b)   The  provisions  of  subsection   (a)  — 

(1)  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  movement  of  troops  and  equipment  for 
tactical  purposes; 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to  changes  In  a  camp, 
post,  station,  base.  yard,  or  other  Installation 
or  facility  at  which  the  total  military  and 
civilian  personnel  complement  Is  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty; 

(3)  shall  apply  only  to  posts,  camps,  sta- 
tions, bases,  yards,  or  other  Installations  or 
facilities  that  are  located  In  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(4)  shall  not  apply  to  any  facility  used 
primarily  for  river  and  harbor  projects  or 
flood  control  projects. 

Under  this  provision  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  have  the  first  120  days  of 
each  year  in  which  to  notify  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  his 
intention  in  regard  to  any  changes  in  the 
military  base  structure.  It  will  then  al- 
low the  Congress  120  days  after  the  date 
the  report  is  submitted  to  take  appropri- 
ate legislative  action  if  deemed  advisable. 
Should  the  Congress  adjourn  sine  die 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  120-day 
waiting  period,  then  the  closure,  reduc- 
tion, or  abandonment  may  not  take  place 
and  the  matter  must  be  resubmitted  to 
the  Congress  between  January  1  and 
April  30  of  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
provision  is  not  intended  to  be  retroac- 
tive and  does  not  apply  to  bases  pre- 
viously announced  to  be  closed. 

That  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  One 
of  the  primary  points  connected  with  it 
was  that  to  have  taken  any  other  posi- 
tion, we  could  have  run  Into  a  very  se- 


rious legal  situation,  and  perhaps  it 
could  have  invalidated  the  entire  settle- 
ment of  this  matter.  It  will  not  pro- 
hibit the  movement  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment for  tactical  purposes,  and  finally, 
it  does  not  apply  to  installations  at 
which  the  civilian  and  military  comple- 
ment is  less  than  250. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previously 
stated.  I  believe  the  conferees  have 
reached  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem  and  I  am  confident  that  the  con- 
struction needs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  defense  agencies  have 
been  adequately  provided  for  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

One  more  word  about  the  $173  mil- 
lion, plus,  that  we  took  out  of  the  bill. 
I  express  my  own  views  now.  I  believe 
that  the  $173  million  could  far  better 
be  applied  toward  the  buying  for  our 
Army  of  certain  equipment  that  could 
be  needed  in  the  uncertain  situation  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted.  That  is 
a  matter  that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
has  been  overemphasized  for  the  past 
several  years — namely,  buildings  and 
constructions,  and  other  military  matters 
which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  includ- 
ing the  ground-to-air  missiles,  many  of 
which  I  believe  are  obsolete.  The  matter 
to  which  I  now  refer  relates  to  supplies 
and  equipment  that  could  be  sent  to  our 
fighting  men  or  held  in  ready  reserve 
for  them. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no 
critical  situation  because  of  this.  There 
is  time  to  remedy  these  situations.  And 
I  certainly  hope  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  section  relating  to  base  closures  was 
the  most  difficult  problem  we  had  in 
conference.  The  chairman  of  our  con- 
ference, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  was  insistent  that  Members 
of  Congress  should  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  saying  yes  or  no.  Therefore, 
we  added  the  provision,  and  worded  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  case  to  Congress,  and  have 
120  days;  before  acting. 

We  felt  this  would  not  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  any 
decision.  That  was  the  most  Important 
question  in  conference.  I  believe  we 
have  worked  it  out  in  the  best  way  we 
could.  We  decided  we  would  try  it  for 
1  year  and  see  what  happens. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  I  have  received  an  inquiry, 
since  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to.  with  relation  to  section  613.  The  in- 
quiry comes  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  which  receives  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  its  gross  income  in 
the  form  of  Federal  funds.  Of  course, 
that  might  be  true  of  other  large  uni- 
versities which  are  doing  Federal  re- 
search work.  That  section,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  was  rewritten  to  provide: 

That  no  contract  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  any  military  department  and 
any  nonprofit  corporation  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization receiving  75  percent  or  more  of  its 
gross  income  from  Federal  funds  may  here- 
after be  entered  Into  If  the  contract  provides 
for  construction  of  any  facility  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  real  property  and  If  the 
cost  will  be  borne  directly  or  indirectly  by 


the  United  States,  unless  such  construction 
or  acquisition  has  first  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  applies 
specifically  to  nonprofit  corporations  or 
oiganizations  set  up  to  do  research  work 
for  the  Government,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  any  educational  in- 
stitution which  was  doing  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  process  research  work  under 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government. 
This  was  an  important  provision,  and 
was  discussed  at  length  in  conference  by 
Representative  H^rdy,  of  Virginia.  He 
gave  an  interpretation  of  the  language 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  discussed.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  does  not  apply  to  educa- 
tional institutions. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  pro- 
vision was  not  intended  to  apply  to  an 
educational  institution  at  all,  but  to  a 
nonprofit  corporation  set  up  to  do  re- 
search work  especially  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  to  see  if  he  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 

The  section  is  merely  an  effort  to  meet 
a  situation  in  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  paying  large  sums  of  money 
to  corporations  that  had  been  organized 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  re- 
search for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  related  work. 

We  foimd  that  large  sums  of  money 
had  thereby  been  used  to  build  large 
buildings  and  very  expensive  installa- 
tions without  any  authorization  by  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  felt  we  had  to  step  in 
and  stop  them. 

It  was  not  an  effort  to  impinge  or  re- 
strict an  educational  program,  or  related 
Items. 

But  let  me  get  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  said  and  what  I  have 
said.  My  attention  is  called  to  a  state- 
ment by  Representative  Hardy,  who  was 
interested  in  this  subject.  On  page 
19424  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
yesterday,  I  believe.  Congressman  Hardy 
clearly  stated  the  situation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Mr.  Hardy  said  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  impinge  upon  the  Higher  Edu- 
cational Facilities  Act. 

The  question  never  came  before  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    No. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  corpora- 
tion was  set  up  entirely  for  Government 
research  work. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is 
undoubtedly  correct. 

I  will  add  one  note  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor said  today  about  section  611.  As 
originally  drawn  and  set  forth  in  the 
House  passed  bill,  section  608  permitted 
a  mere  resolution  of  one  House,  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
veto  an  order  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  that  closed,  altered,  or 
consolidated  military  installations. 

The  Senate  conferees  thought  we 
could  not  go  out  of  ordinary  channels  of 
legislation  in  trying  to  put  a  restriction 
of  that  kind  on  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  of  our  military  forces,  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  as  he  operates 
through  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  thought  that  so  long  as  the  legis- 
lative method  was  employed,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  require  notice,  specifications, 
and  the  reasons  for  changes  and  altera- 
tions, and  to  provide  delay  that  would 
give  Congress  time  to  act,  if  it  saw  fit,  in 
a  regular  constitutional  way.  That  is 
what  we  agreed  to  do  in  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  section  608  of  the  bill,  the 
base  closure  provision,  upon  which  I 
raised  questions  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  8439,  I  would  have  preferred  the 
House  language,  because  it  provided  use- 
ful machinery  for  review  of  a  basic  ques- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  the  House  pro- 
vision was  prospective  in  its  application. 
The  House  language  would  have  af- 
fected review  of  bases  at  which  a  closing 
had  been  announced,  such  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

I  feel  that  the  conference  committee 
provision  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  directly  meet  the  problem 
of  announced  closings  is,  nonetheless, 
very  useful  for  the  congressional  scrutiny 
of  policy  of  the  Defense  Department  on 
this  subject.  It  would  require  what  I 
consider  to  be  very  ample  notice  of  a 
prospective  base  closing — not  only  the 
notice,  but,  what  is  even  more  important, 
full  justification  for  closure,  abandon- 
ment, or  substantial  reduction,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Indeed,  one  of  our  gravest  problems  in 
respect  of  the  closing  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard — though  there  were  many 
other  closures,  but  this  large  installation 
closing  raised  the  problem  in  a  very  vivid 
way — was  the  fact  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  analyze  in  depth  the  reasons 
for  the  closing,  and  to  be  able  to  scruti- 
nize in  detail  the  justification  for  the 
base  closing,  until  after  the  event.  Ob- 
viously, after  the  event,  even  after  the 
event  of  the  armouncement,  it  is  pretty 
late,  and  the  confidence  of  employees  is 
shaken,  as  was  done  in  that  case.  At 
that  time  the  matter  is  on  its  way,  no 
matter  how  Members  of  Congress  feel 
about  it,  or,  what  Is  more  important, 
how  strong  and  persuasive  may  be  their 
arguments. 

I  therefore  feel  that  a  measure  of 
progress  has  been  made,  which  may  not 
be  immediately  the  answer  to  the  troubles 
we  have  today  in  New  York,  but  which  I 
think  are  good  for  the  country  In  regard 
to  future  action. 

I  hope  the  feelings  of  Congress  will 
communicate  themselves  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand how  very  seriously  we  take  base 
closings,  and  how  essential  it  is  that 
maximum  consideration  be  given  to  jus- 
tification in  advance,  before  they  get 
into  the  area  of  controversy,  and  how 
great  is  the  great  responsibility  which 
inheres  in  the  problems  of  people  seek- 
ing new  jobs  and  new  opportunities,  as 
well  as  the  extremely  adverse  economic 
impact  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
which  is  made  by  base  closings,  par- 
ticularly where  they  have  been  in  exist- 
ence a  long  time.   Some  aid  may  be  pro- 


vided by  legislation  to  expand  pension 
rights  and  severance  pay  to  workers 
which  I  have  proposed.  The  problem  is 
serious  and  becomes  a  critical  factor  in 
the  economy  of  that  particular  com- 
munity. 

I  believe  the  conferees  on  the  military 
construction  bill  were  prudent  in  at  least 
rescuing  a  review  procedure  and  thereby 
a  method  of  dealing  with  the  tremendous 
losses  incurred  by  some  of  these  actions. 
This  procedure  can  be  helpful  in  future 
closings  of  this  kind,  which  have  had 
tragic  consequences  in  many  communi- 
ties, including  New  York, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Kent,  one  of  its  clerks,, 
announced  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
893)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19,  1935 
(49  Stat.  388).  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
24)  to  expand,  extend,  and  accelerate 
the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  7997)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commission,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  nmnbered  118  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein,  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  77 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  7843.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave; 

H.R.  9947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959.  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10014.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1954.  relating  to  oflBce  space  in  the 
districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: and 

HH.  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  23,  1949,  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

H.R.  7843.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
survivors  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid 
for  his  unused  accrued  leave;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  9947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  10014.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1954.  relating  to  office  space  In  the 
districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

HR  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  or 
June  23,  1949,  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1966 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  522.  H.R.  7765. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7765)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 

and  for  other  purposes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R..7765)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text,  provided,  however,  that  no 
point  of  order  against  any  amendment 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived  by 
the  adoption  of  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows : 


On  page  3,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

"ADVANCES     FOB     EMPLOYMENT     SERVICES 

"For  advances  to  the  account  'Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Compensation  and 
Employment  Service  Administration'  for  em- 
ployment services.  $20,000,000.  to  be  In  ad- 
dition to  amounts  otherwise  available  In 
that  account  and  to  be  repaid  as  may  be 
hereafter  provided  by  law." 

On  page  7.  line  9.  after  the  word  "than", 
to  strike  out  "$364,500"  and  Insert  "$387,000", 
and  in  line  12.  after  "(63  Stat.  409) ",  to  strike 
out  "$3,220,000"  and  Insert  "$3,242,500". 

On  page  10.  line  11.  after  the  word  "ren- 
dered", to  strike  out  "$19,601,000  "  and  In- 
aert  "$19,726,000". 


On  page  12.  line  5.  after  the  word  "plan- 
nlng".  to  strike  out  "architectural,  and  en- 
gineering services,  $5,720,000"  and  Insert 
•architectural,  and  engineering  services, 
$6,324,000".  ^  ,.        ,. 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  strike  out  "$262,491,000"  and  Insert 
"$252  491,000",  and  on  page  13,  line  3,  after 
the  numerals  "1963".  to  strike  out  "$10,000.- 
000  for  two  residential  vocational  education 
schools  under  section  14  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,". 

On  page  13.  line  10.  after  the  numerals 
"1963",  to  strike  out  "$641,760,000"  and 
Insert  "$632,700,000";  In  line  12,  after  "title 
I"  to  Insert  "Including  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  authorized  in  section 
105"  and  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "$119,050,000"  and  insert 
"$110,000,000".  „^^^„ 

On  page  20,  line  7,  after  "(74  Stat.  364)  . 
to  strike  out    '$46,045,000"  and  insert  "$46,- 

095,000". 

On  page  21.  line  24,  after  the  word  struc- 
tures", to  strike  out  "and  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  consultants  or  Individual 
scientists  appointed  for  limited  periods  of 
time  pursuant  to  section  207(f)  or  section 
207(g)  of  the  Act.  at  rates  established  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  or  the  Secretary  where  such 
action  Is  required  by  statute,  not  to  exceed 
$24  500  per  annum"  and  In  lieu  thereof,  to 
Insert  "and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  consultants  or  Individual  scientists 
appointed  for  limited  periods  of  time  pur- 
suant to  section  207(f)  or  section  207(g)  of 
the  Act,  and  to  members  of  councils,  com- 
mittees and  boards  established  within  the 
Public  Health  Service,  at  rates  established 
by  the  Surgeon  General,  or  by  the  Secretary 
where  such  action  Is  required  by  statute,  not 
to  exceed  the  maxlmvim  per  annum  rate  au- 
thorized under  section  208(g)  of  the  Act;". 

On  page  22.  line  18,  after  the  word  "sites", 
to  strike  out  "$9,431,000"  and  Insert  "$8,977,- 

000".  ^   .. 

On  page  23,  line  5,  after  the  word  con- 
trol", to  strike  out  "$4,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$4  199,000". 

On  page  23,  line  21,  after  'grants-in- 
aid",  to  strike  out  "$66,453,000"  and  Insert 
"$67,453,000". 

On  page  24,  line  9.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$31,347,000"  and  insert 
"$31,497,000". 

On  page  24.  line  14,  to  strike  out  "$60,482.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$55,482,000". 

On  page  26,  line  9.  to  strike  out  "$7,903,000" 
and  Insert  "$8,383,000". 

On  page  28.  line  13,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "$21,075,000"  and  Insert  $8,075,- 

000". 

On  page  27,  after  line  1,  to  strike  out: 
"To   carry   out   the   provisions   of   section 
318  and  title  VI  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  and 
parts   B  and   C   of  the   Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act   (42  U.S.C.  2661- 
2677).  and.  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act   (42 
U.S.C.     2681-2687).     $259,089,000,     of    which 
$114,285,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for 
hospitals  and  related  facilities  pursuant  to 
section  601(b)   of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  $100,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans 
for  facilities  pursuant  to  section  601(a)    of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $5,000,000  shall 
be  for  special  project  grants  pvu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
$12,568,000  (Including  not  to  exceed  $6,900,- 
000  for  experimental  hospital  construction) 
shall  be  for  the  purix>ses  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 624  of   the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, shall  be  for  grants  for  facilities  pursuant 
to  part  B  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act,  $12,500,000  shall  be  for 
grants  for  facilities  pursuant  to  pert  C  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act.  and  $1,500,000  shall  be   available 
until  expended,  without  regard  to  any  other 


requirements,  for  payment  of  not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
a  multiservice  facility  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped:  Provided,  That  there 
may    be    transferred    to    this    appropriation 
from   "Construction   of   community   mental 
health  centers"  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  adjustments  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act." 
And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"To   carry   out   the   provisions   of   section 
318  and  title  VI  of  the  Act.  as  amended,  and 
parts   B   and   C   of   the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2661- 
2677),    and,    except   as   otherwise    provided, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2681-2687).  $303,304,000,  of  which 
$160,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for 
hospitals  and  related  facilities  pursuant  to 
section  601(b)   of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  $100,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans 
for  facilities  pursuant  to  section  601(a)   of 
the    Public    Health    Service   Act,    $5,000,000 
shall  be  for  special  project  grants  pursuant 
to  section  318  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,    $12,568,000    (Including    not    to    exceed 
$6,900,000    for    experimental    hospital    con- 
struction) shall  be  for  the  purposes  author- 
ized m  section  624  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  $10,000,000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  shall  be  for  grants  for  facil- 
ities pursuant  to  part  B  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation  Facilities   Construction   Act.   and 
$12,500,000  shall  be  for  grants  for  facilities 
pursuant  to  part  C  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act:   Provided.  That 
there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
tion    from     "Construction     of    community 
mental  health  centers"  an   amount  not  to 
exceed   the   sum   of   the   allotment    adjust- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section   202(c)    of   the   Community    Mental 
Health  Centers  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  au- 
thorized In  section  624  of  the  Act  shall  not 
be  used  to  pay  In  excess  of  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  any  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion  construction   or  equipment  project  to 
which  section  3(b)(4)    of  the  Hospital  and 
Medical     Facilities     Amendments     of     1964 
applies."  . 

On  page  30,  line  7,  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", to  strike  out  "$15,933,000"  and  insert 
"$15,983,000". 

On  page  30,  line  23,  after  the  word  "health  , 
to  strike  out  "$5,724,000"  and  Insert  "$5,- 
990,000". 

On  page  31,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 
"For    payments    under    section    6    of    the 
Water   Pollution    Control    Act,    as    amended 
(33  use.  466e),  $100,000,000." 
And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"For    payments    under    section    6    of   the 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act,   as   amended 
(33  U.S.C.  466e),  $91,000,000:  Provided,  That 
allotments  under  such  section  6  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $100,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  none 
of  the  sums  allotted  to  a  State  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  after  December  31. 

1966." 

On  page  32,  line  16,  after  the  word  am- 
munition", to  strike  out  "$57,710,000"  and 
Insert  "$58,710,000". 

On  page  33.  line  18,  after  the  word  "re- 
search", to  strike  out  "$59,969,000"  and  in- 
sert "$60,469,000". 

On  page  34,  line  15,  after  the  word  "sci- 
ences", to  strike  out  "$122,338,000"  and  in- 
sert "$124,838,000". 

On  page  34.  line  19,  after  the  word  "there- 
to", to  strike  out  "$6,406,000"  and  insert 
"$7,206,000". 

On  page  34,  line  24,  after  the  word  "de- 
velopment", to  strike  out  "$53,524,000"  and 
Insert  "$55,024,000". 

On  page  35,  line  6.  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "$153,618,000:  Provided.  That  funds 
may  be  expended  pursuant  to  contracts  for 
studies  of  viruses,  leukemia,  and  allied  dis- 


eases, subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  2353,  ex- 
cept that  determination,  approval,  and  cer- 
tification required  thereby  shall  be  by  the 
Surgeon  General",  and  Insert  "$158,618,000". 
On  page  35,  line  17,  after  "(42  U.S.C.  2681- 
2687)",  to  strike  out  "$208,969,000"  and  in- 
^rt  "$215,969,000". 

On  page  36,  line  6,  to  strike  out  "$136,412,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$138,412,000". 

On  page  36,  line  11,  to  strike  out  "$22,177,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$23,677,000". 

on  page  36.  line  16.  to  strike  out  "$121,203,- 
000"  and  insert  "$123,203,000". 

On  page  36,  line  21,  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", to  strike  out  "$74,987,000"  and  Insert 
"*77,987.000". 

On  page  37,  line  4,  after  the  word  "blind- 
ness", to  strike  out  "$92,153,000"  and  Insert 
••§96,653,000". 

On  page  37.  line  10,  after  the  words  "sum 
of",  to  strike  out  "$45,200,000"  and  insert 
•$50,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  23,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  Insert 
■■$5,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  12,  to  strike  out  "$5,010, 
000"  and  Insert  "$5,510,000". 
On  page  43,  after  line  22,  to  strike  out: 
"For   the   demonstration   and   evaluation 
project    In    the    Washington    metropolitan 
area,  and  for  salaries  and  expenses,  pursuant 
to  sections  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961,  $1,750,000." 
And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"For  grants  and  contracts  for  demonstra- 
tion, evaluation,  and  training  projects,  and 
for  technical  assistance,  relating  to  control 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses, 
and  for  salaries  and  expenses  in  connection 
therewith,    $8,250,000,    of    which    $1,750,000 
shall   be    for   the   demonstration   and   eval- 
uation  project   in   the    Washington   metro- 
politan area   pursuant  to  section   9   of   the 
Juvenile   Delinquency    and   Youth    Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961." 

On  page  45,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Wel- 
fare", to  strike  out  "$1,175,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,235,000". 

On  page  47,  line  13,  after  "(31  DC.  Code 
1008)",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following 
additional  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That 
the  tuition  rate  for  the  current  school  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  for  the  preceding 
school  year." 

On  page  47,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
to  strike  out  "$308,000"  and  insert  "$384,000". 
On  page  49.  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 
"For  grants  to  assist  in  construction  of  ed- 
ucational   television   broadcasting    facilities, 
as  authorized  by  part  IV  of  title  III  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934   (76  Stat.  64). 
and  for  related  salaries  and  expenses,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  $8,826,000  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $300,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  salaries  and  expenses  during 
the  current  fiscal  year." 
And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
'For    necessary    administrative    expenses. 
$300,000." 
On  page  50.  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  provided  here- 
in shall  be  used   to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project." 

On  page  51.  line  1,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "204"  to  "203". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "205"  to  "204".  and  In  line  13. 
after  the  numerals  "1964",  to  insert  a  semi- 
colon and  "nor  shall  any  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  Act  be  used  for  any  activity 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  any  portion  of  any 
interest  or  other  Income  earned  on  payments 
made  before  July  1.  1964,  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind." 


On  page  51.  after  line  18,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  205.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shaU  be  used,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  for  the  closing,  or  planning  for 
closing,  or  for  any  activity  In  connection 
with  the  closing  of  any  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital." 

On  page  51.  after  line  22.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  206.  Expenditures  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  title  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  Gtallaudet  College  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare." 

On  page  55.  line  22.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)", 
to  insert  "but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  author- 
ized under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    President,    the    bill 
H.R.  7765,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  reported 
to    the    Senate   by   the    Committee   on 
Appropriations,  totals  $8,023,101,500,  an 
increase  of  $320,706,500  over  the  1965 
appropriations,  an  increase  of  $59,067,500 
over  the  House  allowance,  but  a  decrease 
of  $270,712,500  under  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1966.     I  should  explain  that 
included  in  the  $270,712,500  is  the  House 
reduction  of  $242,100,000  from  "Grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance,"  a  reduc- 
tion which  must  be  later  appropriated  if 
the  estimates  of  need  are  borne  out.    So, 
disregarding  the  House  cut  in  this  item, 
our  recommendation  is  $28,612,500  under 
the  budget  estimates  for  1966. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  com- 
mittee   recommends   a    total    of    $557,- 
607,500  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.     The  committee   recommen- 
dation is  an  increase  of  $20,147,500  over 
the  House  allowance,  but  a  reduction  of 
$30,536,500  from  the  budget  estimates. 
The  budget  estimate  from  the  Depart- 
ment contemplated  an  appropriation  of 
$39,280,000   for   "Advances   for   employ- 
ment services"  to  be  merged  with  the 
account.  "Grants  to  States  for  Unem- 
ployment   Compensation    and    Employ- 
ment Service  Administration."  and  to  be 
repaid  as  may  be  hereafter  provided  by 
law.    The  House  disallowed  this  item  not 
because  it  disapproved  the  purpose  for 
which  the  funds  were  requested  but  be- 
cause it  felt  there  was  some  question 
concerning  the  legal  authority  for  the 
appropriation.    The  Secretary  of  Labor 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  committee 
for  restoration  of  a  portion  of  this  sum 
and  the  committee  felt  there  was  some 
merit  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  has  recommended  $20  million 
for  the  operation  and  expansion  of  the 
so-called    Youth    Opportunity    Centers, 
operated   in   a    number    of   our   urban 


centers  by  the  State  Employment  Serv- 

iC6S 

The  committee  added  $22,500  for  the 
work  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  head- 
ed now  by  Mr.  Harold  Russell  after  so 
many  years  under  the  guidance  of  Gen. 
Melvin  Maas.  with  whom  a  number  of 
us  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  committee  added  $125,000  for  the 
initiation  of  a  revision  of  the  City  Fam- 
ily Workers'  Budget.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  for  which  we  had  a  budget 
estimate.  The  present  figures  on  this 
budget  are  about  5  years  old  and  useless, 
the  committee  was  informed. 

For  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $7,411,940,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $240,134,000  from  the  budget 
estimates,  an  increase  of  $426,214,000 
over  the  1965  appropriation,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $38,920,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
quested $604,000  for  planning  a  second 
laboratory  at  Beltsville,  Md.;  the  first 
laboratory  is  about  ready  to  open  and  an 
animal  pharmacological  laboratory  was 
opened  there  several  years  ago.  The 
committee  has  restored  this  House  cut, 
believing  that  the  decision  to  enlarge  its 
laboratory  facilities  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  to  be  a  proper  one. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  amend- 
ments of  1963  authorized  grants  for  con- 
struction of  five  residential  vocational 
education  schools  at  a  total  cost  of  $25 
million,  to  be  borne  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government.    Last   year    there    was    a 
budget  estimate  for  the  entire  $25  mil- 
lion authorized,  but  the  Senate  disal- 
lowed the  funds  because  no  sites  had 
been  selected,  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  House.    This 
year  the  OflBce  of  Education  submitted  a 
budget   estimate   for   $5   million   for   a 
single  school  to  be  located  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  with  no  site 
selected.     The  House  added  $5  million 
for  a  second  school  and  stipulated  that 
the  two  schools  could  be  located  any- 
where.   The  committee  did  as  it  did  last 
year,   disallowed   the   $10   million   con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House  for  constructing  two  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  the  same 
reason  it  acted  last  year — no  sites  have 
been  selected. 

The  Congress  received  a  request  for 
$119,050,000  for  construction  loans  under 
title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act  of  1963.  For  fiscal 
year  1965,  $169,250,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  purpose,  but  of  which  only  $107,- 
716,000  was  obligated,  with  the  balance 
of  $61,534,000  reverting  to  the  Treasury. 
The  committee,  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience in  fiscal  year  1965,  allowed  $110 
million  for  the  purpose  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  reducing  the  request  and  House 
allowance  by  $9,050,000. 

The  committee  added  $50,000  for  "re- 
search and  training,  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration,"  to  provide 
planning  grants  for  two  rehabilitation 
centers,  at  Fishersville.  Va..  and  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.  The  value  of  these  plan- 
ning grants  is  well  demonstrated  and 
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documented  and  will  be  most  beneficial 
in  our  goal  of  rehabilitating  handicapped 
persons. 

For  "Buildings  and  facilities,"  Public 
Health  Service,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  net  decrease  of  $454,000.  Sev- 
eral additions  were  made — $20,000  for 
planning  an  Appalachia  environmental 
health  field  station,  for  which  there  is  a 
budget  estimate;  $250,000  for  planning 
an  extension  to  the  Dental  Health  Cen- 
ter in  San  Francisco  on  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  grounds:  $76,000  for 
planning  funds  for  an  addition  needed 
at  the  Narragansett  Shellfish  Labora- 
tory in  Rhode  Island;  $1,550,000  for  ur- 
gently needed  construction  at  the  Clini- 
cal Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  provide  clinical  and  laboratory 
space  for  the  new  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
and  additional  space  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases. 

The  committee  directed  in  its  report 
that  available  unobligated  funds  appro- 
priated for  planning  and  site  acquisition 
for  water  pollution  control  laboratories 
be  utilized  for  planning  two  additional 
laboratories,  one  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  to 
serve  the  Great  Plains  region  and  the 
other  to  serve  the  lower  Mississippi  re- 
gion, to  be  located  in  the  Vicksburg- 
Jackson  area. 

The  budget  request  contemplated,  and 
the  House  allowed,  $2,350,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  Middle  Atlantic  water  pol- 
lution control  laboratory,  for  which  no 
site  selection  has  been  announced,  al- 
though the  laboratory  was  authorized  in 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961.  The  committee 
denied  the  funds  for  this  purpose  pend- 
ing selection  of  a  site. 

The  House  added  $301,000  for  "Injury 
control".  Public  Health  Service,  in  excess 
of  the  budget  estimate,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  deleted  this  increase. 

Much  evidence  was  presented  to  the 
committee  with  reference  to  the  disease, 
emphysema,  its  prevalence,  its  rising 
morbidity  rate,  and  its  effect  upon  those 
suffering  from  it.  The  committee  added 
$1  million  under  "Chronic  diseases  and 
health  of  the  aged"  to  help  support  in- 
tensive treatment  programs  and  out- 
patient programs. 

The  committee's  attention  was  called 
to  the  rising  incidence  of  canine  rabies 
in  territory  adjacent  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  The  committee  added  $150,000 
under  "Communicable  disease  activities" 
for  a  joint  preventive  program  of  the 
American  and  Mexican  Governments  co- 
ord nated  through  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization. 

A  reduction  of  $5  million  was  made  in 
the  appropriation  for  "Community 
health  practices  and  research".  The 
budset  estimate  contemplated,  and  the 
House  allowed.  $5  million  for  a  program 
dealing  with  the  Selective  Service  medi- 
cal rejectees.  During  1965  this  program 
was  financed  through  antipoverty  funds 
and  the  committee  felt  it  should  continue 
to  be  financed  by  antipoverty  funds. 

Last  year  the  Congress  initiated  a 
State  dental  health  grant  program,  add- 
ing $520,000  to  give  each  State  $10,000. 
and  the  balance  being  distributed  among 


the  territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  budget  estimate  for  1966,  and 
the  House  allowance,  was  for  the  same 
amount.  The  committee  believed  that 
a  more  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  second  year,  and  added 
$480,000  to  make  available  $1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966  for  control  grants  to 
States. 

A  reduction  of  $3  million  was  made  In 
the  account.  "Nursing  services  and  re- 
sources." An  allowance  of  $4  million 
was  made  In  the  1965  appropriation  for 
grants  to  diploma  schools  of  nursing. 
Less  than  $800,000  was  used  during  the 
year.  The  estimate,  and  House  allow- 
ance, for  fiscal  year  1966  was  $4  million. 
The  committee  felt  that  $1  million  was 
sufiBcient  in  view  of  the  experience  in 
fiscal  year  1965. 

The  committee  voted  to  allow  the  full 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  hospital 
construction  program,  an  increase  of 
$44,215,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

The  committee  added  $50,000  to  the 
account.  "Environmental  health  sci- 
ences." to  permit  the  hiring  of  a  physi- 
ologist and  related  laboratory  and  secre- 
tarial help  at  the  Arctic  Health  Research 
Center. 

The  Congress  initiated  a  study  of  the 
pulmonary  diseases  of  coal  miners  a  few 
years  ago.  Testimony  indicated  that 
the  service  requested  $266,000.  and  25 
positions,  more  than  allowed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  committee  has  added  $266,000  in 
the  account.  "Occupational  health." 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  less  than  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  "Grants  for  waste 
treatment  works  construction"  but  has 
provided  that  allocations  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  author- 
ized. The  budget  estimate  contemplated 
the  appropriation  of  the  full  authoriza- 
tion for  1966.  allowed  by  the  House. 
The  committee  has  again  reduced  the 
appropriation  from  the  $100  million 
allowed  by  the  House,  to  $91  million,  with 
the  allocation  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
$100  million.  This  method  has  proved 
satisfactory. 

The  committee  added  $1  million  to 
"Hospitals  and  medical  care  '  with  direc- 
tions to  the  Department  to  proceed  with 
replacement  of  obsolete  equipment.  For 
many  years,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  not  permitted  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  request  funds  for  needed  re- 
placements, only  for  replacement  of  that 
equipment  the  continued  use  of  which 
rr.ight  be  dangerous  to  the  staff  and 
patient.  The  committee  addition  with 
the  amount  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  House  will  provide  for  the  major  re- 
placement of  outmoded  and  obsolete 
equipment  in  fiscal  year  1966 

The  committee  added  $30,300,000  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  He  ilth.  includ- 
ing 5  million  for  an  intens  fication  of  the 
program  on  the  viral  origin  of  leukemia 
in  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  $7  mil- 
lion for  training  grants  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  $3  mil- 
lion to  the  Nat'onal  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases  of  which  $500.- 
000  is  for  the  program  for  work  on  de- 
velopment of  a  vaccine  for  rubella,  or 
German  measles. 


The  committee  reduced  the  allowance 
for  "Scientific  activities  overseas,  Public 
Health  Service",  by  $1  million.  There  is 
a  carryover  of  $2,234,522  from  the  1965 
appropriation,  which  remains  available 
until  expended,  a  carryover  that  was  not 
anticipated  in  the  budget.  With  the  $5 
million  allowed  by  the  committee,  the 
program  will  have  $7,234,522  available 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  $1  million  more  than 
anticipated. 

The  committee  added  $500,000  for  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine.  The  com- 
mittee learned  that  a  serious  problem 
confronted  the  library  in  its  attempt  to 
microfilm  aged  and  deteriorating  books, 
to  decentralize  the  program  MEDLARS, 
and  to  keep  at  the  1965  level  its  program 
on  the  history  of  medicine.  The  addi- 
tional funds  allowed  will  enable  the  li- 
brary to  perform  some  of  this  work. 

When  the  House  acted  on  the  bill,  the 
legislation  to  extend  the  program  under 
"Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
fenses" had  not  been  enacted.  The  au- 
thorization was  extended  on  July  8,  1965, 
and  the  committee  added  the  $6,250,000 
budgeted  for  the  purpose. 

The  committee  restored  $60,000  of  the 
$114,000  disallowed  by  the  House  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  OfBce  of  the 
Commissioner,"  Welfare  Administration. 
The  Dublic  assistance  program  grows 
year  by  year  and  the  committee  felt  that 
additional  resources  were  needed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

The  committee  added  $76,000  for 
"Construction.  Gallaudet  College,"  for 
equipment  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Build- 
ing and  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Cen- 
ter. 

The  Congress  authorized  an  aggregate 
appropriation  of  $32  million  for  the  pro- 
gram under  "Educational  television  ac- 
tivities"; the  budget  estimate  contem- 
plated the  balance  of  the  authorization, 
$12,700,000.  for  grants.  The  House  re- 
duced the  allowance  by  $3  million,  feel- 
ing that  the  carryover  from  fiscal  year 
1965  would  be  greater  than  anticipated. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  there 
is  a  carryover  of  $10,199,000  from  fiscal 
year  1965.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  committee  has  therefore 
allowed  only  $300,000.  a  reduction  of 
$8,526,000  from  the  House  allowance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  call  attention  to  the 
item  "Grants  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare,"  which  appears  on  page  70  of 
the  report.  The  last  paragraph  under 
that  item  reads  as  follows: 

Last  year  the  Congress  added  a  legislative 
provision  reqvilring  dollar-for-doUar  match- 
ing by  the  States  for  day  care  services  be- 
ginning J.^nuary  1.  1966.  The  Sennte 
amended  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  deleting  the  section 
627  on  day  care  services,  which  amendment 
w.<s  agreed  to  In  conference,  thus  vitiating 
the  matching  provision  contained  In  tlie 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  question  still  remains  unanswered 
as  to  what  provision  is  made  for  day- 
care service  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
either  In  this  part  of  the  bill  or  In  any 
other  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  HILL.  $7  million  is  to  be  allotted 
for  day  care  pursuant  to  section  527  of 
the  authoritative  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  now  on  a  non- 
matching  basis? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  We  are 
following  the  basic  act  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
gather  that  there  is  some  improvement 
over  last  year. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  It  provides  some  $3 
million  more;  $4  million  was  provided 
last  year,  and  it  is  $7  million  this  year, 
so  there  is  an  increase  of  $3  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  because  the  sub- 
committee was  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  making  progress  and  de- 
serves it? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  deserves  the  $3  million 
increase. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  greatly  in  the 
program.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  an  interest 
in  it.    I  am  glad  it  is  making  progress. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  has  made  great  prog- 
ress; $4  million  was  provided  last  year, 
and  this  year  it  is  $7  million,  which  is  a 
great  increase. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  appropri- 
ation bill  under  the  leadership  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  HillI,  there  are  a  few 
observations  that  I  feel  I  must  make  at 
this  time  in  the  Senate  and  for  the 
record.  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
There  is  one  amendment  that  I  shall, 
at  the  close  of  what  I  have  to  say  in 
general  on  the  bill,  offer  for  the  Senate's 
consideration. 

This  year,  as  I  have  had  occasion  and 
much  reason  to  say  in  previous  years, 
one  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  de- 
votion and  dedication  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill]. 
We  missed  him  last  year  when  the  bill 
was  brought  up  for  consideration.  We 
rejoiced  when  his  health  was  restored 
and  he  came  back  to  us.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er, in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  there 
has  ever  been  a  Member  of  this  body  so 
thoroughly  grounded,  so  completely 
knowledgeable  of  the  many  details, 
causes,  and  vital  problems  covered  by 
this  appropriation  than  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Having  said  those  sincere  words  of 
praise  for  my  beloved  chairman,  I  feel 
that  there  are  some  points  which  I  wish 
to  touch  briefly  upon,  not  so  much  to 
object  to  their  inclusion  in  the  pending 
bill,  but  in  order  that  the  record  may 
apprise  the  Senate  of  them  and  raise  a 
red  flag  of  warning,  in  a  sense,  for  Sen- 
ators to  take  notice  in  the  future. 

That  which  begins  as  a  small  acorn 
can  grow  Into  a  mighty  oak. 

I  am  always  hesitant  to  discuss  this 
aspect  of  the  bill,  because  I  know  how 
deeply  my  chairman  feels  about  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  wish  the  record  to  show 
something  of  the  development  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  its 
various  branches. 

The  House  of  Representatives  exceed- 
ed the  budget  recommendations  for  the 


various  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  by  $11,700,000.  The 
Senate  committee  added  to  that,  $30,- 
300,000;  so  that  the  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  with  $42  million  added  to  the 
budget  recommendations  for  the  various 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee,  which  he 
has  stated  repeatedly  and  from  his  heart, 
that  every  dollar  invested  in  the  health 
programs  and  research  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Is  one  of  the  best 
Investments  the  Government  ever  makes. 
In  that  sentiment,  I  know  that  most  of 
us  concur. 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  I  would  not 
oppose — nor  shall  I  oppose,  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  member  of  the  committee 
will  oppose — the  Increases,  or  begrudge 
the  increases  in  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  If  we  can 
afford  to  spend  another  $3  billion  In 
addition  to  all  that  is  In  the  pipeline, 
and  all  that  has  accumulated  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program  around  the  world,  if 
we  can  afford  to  build  roads  in  Appala- 
chia, if  we  can  afford  to  contribute  to 
paying  the  rents  of  some  of  our  citizens, 
if  we  can  afford  vast  housing  programs, 
if  we  can  chase  all  the  rainbows  we  are 
chasing  as  a  national  government — much 
of  which  I  view  with  increasing  appre- 
hension and  alarm — we  would  be  In  a 
poor  position  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  fighting  too  long  over  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  added  to  the  programs  of 
research  to  prevent  cancer,  to  seek  a  cure 
for  cancer,  to  fight  heart  disease  and 
respiratory  diseases,  and  in  support  of  all 
the  other  fine  causes  which  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  certain  points  to  guard  against. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  have  been  added  were  not  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
that  they  were  not  requested  of  the  com- 
mittee  by   the    National    Institutes    of 
Health;  although  in  fairness  let  me  In- 
stantly add  that  most  of  them  have  been 
requested  originally  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  they  would  be 
precluded,  of  course,  from  asking  the 
committee  for  money  after  it  had  been 
denied    them    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget.    But  in  the  headlong  desire  to 
promote  Government  research,  there  is 
danger  of  cutting  off  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  contributions  of  the  private 
sector,  namely,  the  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies and  the  various  laboratories  of 
some   of   the   corporations   in   America 
which  are,  admittedly,  engaged  In  de- 
veloping   vaccines    and    in    developing 
remedies  for  ultimate  commercial  pur- 
poses, but,  with  a  proud  and  enviable  rec- 
ord— as  in  the  case  of  polio — of  having 
accomplished   what   was  never   accom- 
plished in  Goverrmient  research  In  the 
final   production,  perfection,   introduc- 
tion, and  use  of  preventable  vaccines. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  58  of  the  report,  and  the  preceding 
two  or  three  pages,  which  contain  a  long 
and  eloquent  discourse  concerning  the 


isolation  of  the  rubella,  the  German 
measles  virus.  That  is  the  disease  which 
causes  miscarriages,  and  in  many  cases 
the  birth  of  Imperfect  and  malformed 
children. 

Incidentally,  there  was  no  money  in 
the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  for  the 
development  of  vaccines,  nor  was  there 
any  reason  for  the  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies to  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
an  attempt  to  Include  money  for  this 
cause.  However,  $500,000  was  finally 
added  for  use  In  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vaccines  to  combat  the  rubella 
vims,  or  German  measles. 

At  page  58  of  the  report  we  find  this 
statement: 

Nine  of  the  eleven  major  pharmaceutical 
companies  invited  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram h.ave  accepted  and  have  submitted  con- 
tract proposals  for  work  on  rubella  vaccines. 

Of  course  they  would  accept.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  at  least  two  companies — 
or  probably  three — have  been  working  on 
the  perfection  and  production  of  this  vac- 
cine. One  of  them  has  been  working  on 
it  for  a  period  longer  than  4  years.  In- 
deed, one  company  has  already  invested 
$1,700,000,  without  counting  much  of  the 
work  and  the  time  of  its  regular  force  of 
scientists,  and  has  brought  research  to 
the  point  where  experiments  already  are 
being  made  In  human  beings  with  that 
vaccine,  and  where  it  is,  hopefully  and 
with  fair  reason  to  believe,  on  the  point 
of  being  thoroughly  tested  and  put  on 
the  market. 

Obviously,  when  at  this  point,  without 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  without  action  by  the  House, 
if  we  proceed  to  put  a  sum  of  money — the 
amount  is  not  Important — into  the  bill, 
all  the  pharmaceutical  companies  are 
ready  and  eager  to  accept  grants  and  get 
into  the  act.  Those  who  have  furnished 
the  risk  capital,  the  skill  and  the  time 
to  develop  it  are  being  deprived,  by  the 
action  of  Congress  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  I  mention  this  because  it  is 
one  example  of  a  very  real  and  growing 
danger  that  we  must  bear  in  mind. 

Some  time  ago,  when  we  were  holding 
hearings  on  the  bill.  Dr.  Beldlng  H.  Scrlb- 
ner,  a  distinguished  doctor,  came  before 
us.  I  believe  he  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson].  He  described  to  us  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  an  artificial  kidney. 
People  are  now  living  who  at  one 
time  were  doomed  to  die  because  of  kid- 
ney failure.  They  are  being  kept  alive 
by  the  use  of  an  artificial  kidney.  He 
testified,  however,  that  it  was  so  costly 
to  use  this  artificial  kidney,  because  it 
necessitated  periodic  treatment  in  the 
hospital — I  believe  twice  a  week, 
although  my  memory  is  not  entirely 
clear  on  that — that  it  has  been  costing 
$20,000  to  $30,000  per  patient  annually. 
The  number  of  patients'  lives  that  can 
be  preserved  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  to 
$30,000  a  year  over  a  period  of  years 
becomes  a  great  problem.  It  means  that 
many  patients  with  kidney  failure  are 
dying  every  month  in  this  country  be- 
cause this  product  has  not  been  reduced 
In  cost  to  the  point  where  it  is  available 
to  them. 
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I  wish  to  read  from  Dr.  Scribner's  tes- 
timony, because  it  illustrates  the  point 
that  I  have  made  in  connection  with  the 
rubella  vaccine.    Dr.  Scribner  said: 

There  are  so  many  kinds  now,  It  Is  hard 
to  put  a  figure  on  It.  Actually,  an  actual 
dlalyzator  that  has  been  made  by  the  West- 
ern Gear  Co.  In  Los  Angeles  used  to  cost 
$2,000.  but  now  they  have  It  down  to  $700. 

This  is  a  mechanical  scientific  device, 
and  it  has  been  produced.  The  cost  of 
treatment  has  been  reduced  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  various  companies.  That 
was  done  for  commercial  purposes,  if 
you  please. 

Dr.  Scribner  continues : 

If  we  could  get  the  molds  made,  it  would 
come  down  to  $200  or  $300  apiece. 

That  is  down  from  $700 :  and  the  origi- 
nal cost  was  $2,000: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  the  numbers  of  units 
being  made  that  is  so  important  in  the  cost. 

He  quotes  engineers  as  saying: 
In  industry  we  can  supply  carefully  made 
fluid  very  easily  with  the  properly  designed 
pumps  which  mix  the  salts  with  the  water. 

He  continues : 

They  built  this  machine  and  now  you  can 
hook  up  all  the  patients  you  want.  This 
means  Instead  of  making  one  "bath"  for  each 
patient  each  day.  you  make  It  once  a  month. 

Dr.  Scribner  continues: 

In  Seattle,  home  dialysis  is  carried  out 
on  a  special  dialysis  system  created  for  that 
purpose  by  engineers  without  prior  medical 
background,  working  together  with  physi- 
cians without  engineering  background. 

Dr.  Scribner  continues: 

Hence,  we  are  presently  faced  with  a  vast 
number  of  dying  patients  who  need  this  ex- 
pensive artificial  kidney  treatment.  We. 
therefore,  are  confronted  with  the  xirgent 
necessity  to  cut  costs  and  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  treatment.  The  key,  of  course,  is 
research. 

Such  a  goal  requires  fall-safe  devices  to 
monitor  both  patient  and  equipment.  These 
devices  need  expensive  research  prototype 
construction  before  they  can  be  manufac- 
tured. 

I  cannot  leave  this  question  of  equipment 
development  without  pointing  out  the  sad 
fact  that  the  vast  resources  of  American 
Industrial  engineering  and  development  ca- 
pability are  so  far  largely  untapped  as  far 
as  artificial  kidney  research  is  concerned. 

I  interpolate  to  say,  that  here  again 
this  is  in  the  private  sector. 

Dr.  Scribner  continues: 

In  the  new  field  of  treatment  using  the 
artificial  kidney  to  sustain  human  life  where 
financing  the  treatment  is  the  major  prob- 
lem Industry  Is  reluctant  to  take  the  big 
financial  risks  Inherent  In  expensive  research 
and  development  programs. 

I  ask  Senators  particularly  to  note  that 
last  statement. 

Furthermore,  if  the  hardware  developed  by 
the  more  basic  research  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able conunercially.  Industry  simply  has  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  endeavor. 

For  example,  the  currently  used  Kill  kid- 
ney could  be  made  at  a  fraction  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  if  it  could  be  molded.  Yet.  no 
company  has  yet  been  willing  to  put  $20,000 
to  $30,000  into  a  mold.  It  would  seem  tliat 
careful  review  of  patent  and  funding  policies 
of  both  public  and  private  health  granting 
agencies  with  respect  to  industry  is  badly 
needed. 


Then  I  asked  a  question: 

Senator  Cotton.  Perhaps  the  doctor  is  not 
the  person  to  whom  to  ask  this  question. 
but  as  you  know,  one  of  the  moot  discus- 
sions and  controversies  before  the  Congress 
is  this  matter  of  what  happens  when  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  concern 
collaborate  in  experimenting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  something,  and  who  haa  the  patent 
whether  the  Government  retains  it  or 
whether  industry  has  the  use  of  It. 

What  is  the  incentive  if  industry  is  not 
going  to  have  the  use  of  the  patent? 

Dr.  Scribner.  It  Is  certainly  involved  in 
this  issue.  As  you  know,  there  are  no  clear- 
cut  guidelines.  As  I  understand,  it  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  incentive  of  the  capitalistic 
free  enterprise  system  plus  the  problem  of 
seed  money  to  get  the  thing  rolling  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved. 

SERIOUSNESS  OF  PROBLEM 

I  know  it  is  a  very  real  problem.  I  know 
in  the  companies  we  have  dealt  with  trying 
to  get  them  interested  in  putting  their 
money  Into  development,  this  patent  thing 
Just  stands  out  like  a  red  flag,  they  won't 
touch  It. 

That  is  what  Dr.  Scribner  said.    Of 
course,  that  observation  is  not  involved 
in  the  pending  bill.    It  is  involved  in  the 
controversy  we  are  having  constantly  in 
the  Senate.    It  is  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem that  is  now  being  handled  by  the 
committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas   I  Mr.  McClel- 
LANl.  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  patent  rights,  when  the 
Government  has  made  the  grants  to  pri- 
vate industry,  and  when  the  private  sec- 
tor has  put  up  risk  money  to  develop  for 
commercial     purposes     these     devices, 
medicines,  and  remedies  that  are  so  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  of  human  life. 
In  this  bill  we  have  another  shining 
example  in  the  case  of  rubella.    Enthu- 
siastic outside  witnesses  were  brought  in, 
who  insisted  that  money  be  put  into  the 
bill  to  start  grants  by  the  NIH.    When 
one  of  the  companies,  Merck,  Sharp  & 
Dohme — the  one  that  already  has  in- 
vested   $1.7    million,    and    has    nearly 
reached  the  conclusion  of  its  efforts — 
heard  of  it,  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
face  the  matter  nose-to-nose  in  open 
hearings,  but  they  did  send  a  letter  to 
the  committee  which  was  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  which  appears  at  page  2570  of  the 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme,  in 
Opposition  to  Suggested  Increase  for 
NIH's  Participation  in  Development  of 
Vaccine  for  Rubella 

Merck.  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
Rahway,  N.J..  July  1.  1965. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  Health  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee: 
I    have    seen    reports    indicating    that    in 
testimony  before  your  committee,  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  concept  of  sup- 
plementing the  budget  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  to  permit  Initiation  of  a  develop- 
mental research  program  seeking  to  hasten 
the  availability  of  rubella  virus  vaccines. 

We  at  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have  grave  reser- 
vations about  the  wisdom  and  propriety  both 
of  this  specific  program  and  of  any  Govern- 
ment-sponsored developmental  research  pro- 


grams where  Government  funds  replace  pri- 
vate funds  and  where  Government  direction 
replaces  private  initiative.  My  understand- 
ing of  the  proposed  rubella  vaccine  program 
Is  that  the  Government  would  award  con- 
tracts to  Industrial  research  laboratories  such 
as  ours  at  Merck.  The  proponents  seem  to 
fall  to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  we 
are  already  cariTTlng  out  a  substantial  pro- 
gram in  this  area  (our  Investment  this  year 
is  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  rubella 
vaccine  research  and  prior  to  this,  we  in- 
vested nearly  a  million  dollars  in  this  field) 
and  that  we  do  not  want  or  need  a  Govern- 
ment contract  to  persuade  us  to  do  what  we 
are  already  doing. 

We  share  the  desire  of  those  who  wish  to 
hasten  the  availability  of  rubella  vaccines. 
I  know  there  are  many  pharmaceutical  re- 
search laboratories  working  on  this  question. 
And  I  know  of  nothing  to  suggest  that  prog- 
ress would  be  more  rapid  if  Government 
funds  are  substituted  for  private  funds. 
Certainly  I  feel  that  before  the  Congress  per- 
mits the  Public  Health  Service  to  embark 
on  this  program — a  program  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell,  was  not  Included  in  their  own 
budget  submission,  but  rather  somehow  de- 
veloped after  the  President's  budget  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress — it  should  be  Informed 
about  what  Is  already  being  done  to  produce 
such  needed  vaccines  and  should  carefully 
weigh  whether  In  fact  a  target  research  pro- 
gram with  Government  funds  is  needed. 

To  the  degree  that  it  has  been  known,  the 
policy  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  been  to  Involve  Itself  In  the  develop- 
mental aspects  of  medical  research  only  if 
there  Is  tangible  evidence  of  a  deficit  in  the 
performance  of  the  private  sector,  as  meas- 
ured against  research  opportunity  and  the 
public  Interest.  This  is  a  policy  with  which 
we  are  in  accord.  But  there  have  been  recent 
indications  that  this  policy  is  being  changed, 
with  increasing  NIH  involvement  in  devel- 
opmental program  In  areas  where  Industry 
has  made  substantial  Investments  and  good 
progress. 

This  first  became  clear  to  us  In  connection 
with  upper  respiratory  vaccine  research.    A 
number   of   firms  In   the  Industry   had   for 
years   maintained   substantial   research  and 
development  programs  in  this  field  of  res- 
piratory infections,  and  some  had  Indicated 
substantial  progress.    But  in  1962,  NIH  inau- 
gurated   a    Government-sponsored    develop- 
mental research  program  and  offered  con- 
tracts to  companies  interested  in  this  pha^e 
of   biological   development.     The    firms   ac- 
cepting Government  contracts  attend  meet- 
ings called  by  NIH  and  discuss  Information 
concerning  progress  made  by  the  contractors. 
Firms  who  do  not  take  Government  con- 
tracts, but  who  are  pursuing  programs  of 
their  own,  do  not  have  access  to  this  infor- 
mation until  it  is  published,  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  later.     This  particular  Government- 
sponsored  program  also  makes  It  difficult  for 
nonparticlpatlng  firms  to  establish  the  nec- 
essary clinical  contacts.     Thus,  the  NIH  re- 
search and  development  program  In  the  area 
of  the  upper  respiratory  Infections  became 
competitive  with  the  programs  of  those  firms 
in  private  Industry  who  had  spent  millions 
of  dollars   in   research  in   this  field.     I.  of 
course,    feel    that    governmental    programs 
should    complement    rather    than    compete 
with  private  Industry  In  such  fields.     Thus. 
we  elected  not  to  participate  In  the  program 
despite  the  impediment  it  represents  for  our 
own  research,  which  we  continue  to  carry 
out. 

More  recently,  scientists  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  NIH  Isolated  the  rubeUa  virus. 
Merck  and  other  biological  laboratories  im- 
mediately embarked  on  a  developmental  pro- 
gram to  provide  vaccines.  At  Merck,  this 
program  has  been  In  existence  for  the  pa.^t 
4  years.  Other  industry  research  laboris- 
torles  have  also  done  extensive  work. 


The  progress  of  private  firms  in  this  field 
was  well-known  In  scientific  circles.  In  1964, 
the  Division  of  Biological  Standards  of  the 
NIH  held  a  symposium  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion preliminary  to  setting  manufacturing 
standards.  Eleven  commercial  firms  attended 
this  meeting,  and  the  progress  of  the  private 
firms  in  attendance  was  made  known. 

But  in  May  of  1965.  NIH's  Neurological 
Disease  and  Blindness  Institute  requested  an 
expression  of  interest  from  private  firms  as 
to  their  willingness  to  accept  Government 
contracts  to  carry  out  rubella  vaccine  devel- 
opment programs.  On  May  24, 1  wrote  to  NIH 
indicating  that  such  contracts  are  unneces- 
sary and  are  unlikely  to  accelerate  the  avail- 
ability of  the  needed  vaccine.  Since  there 
was  no  evidence  of  lack  of  private  funds,  I 
suggested  that  NIH  place  its  funds  In  other 
areas  where  greater  need  for  governmental 
research  financing  existed  •  •  ♦  perhaps 
iu  basic  research  In  rubella  viruses,  or  in 
preparation  for  clinical  evaluation  of  the 
vaccines   now   In   sight. 

A  status  report  on  where  we  stand  in  our 
cwn  research  In  this  field  may  be  helpful  In 
your  appraisal.  Research  in  the  Merck  Insti- 
tute Laboratories  on  rubella  virus  vaccine  is 
progressing  along  two  separate  lines  •  •  * 
developing  a  killed  virus  vaccine,  and  de- 
veloping an  attenuated  live  virus  vaccine. 

The  killed  virus  vaccine  Is  Intended  for  use 
In  women  in  early  pregnancy  or  who  might 
become  pregnant.     From  the  standpoint  of 
immediate   national   urgency  In   relation  to 
congenital  defects,  the  killed  virus  vaccine 
approach  is  the  more  important.    To  date  our 
laboratories  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  creating  the  necessary  background  tech- 
nology for  vaccine  development  and  have  al- 
ready  prepared   highly   purified   and   highly 
concentrated  killed  rubella  vaccines.     Such 
vaccines  have  proved  highly  potent  In  stimu- 
lating antibody  (which  Is  necessary  for  pro- 
tective Immunity)  against  rubella  In  animals 
and  the  best  vaccine  lot  Is  being  put  Into 
clinical  tests  in  human  beings  shortly.    Fol- 
lowing initial  tests  of  antibody  response  to 
the  vaccine,  challenge  experiments  will  be 
carried  out  in  man.    Finally,  the  vaccine  will 
have   to    be   proved    In    clinical    field   trials. 
Based  on  current  knowledge  of  this  agent, 
which  Is  a  member  of  the  myxovlrus  group  to 
which  ordinary  red  measles  belongs  and  for 
which  we  are  marketing  an  effective  vaccine, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  efficacy  of  a  killed 
virus  vaccine  against  rubella  could  be  estab- 
lished within  1  to  2  years.    After  this,  the  vac- 
cine could  be  taken  Into  commercial  manu- 
facture.   The  development  of  any  vaccine  re- 
quires successful  progress  In  a  number  of 
sequential  steps,  and  these  cannot  be  speeded 
up  merely  by  adding  numbers  of  laboratories. 
The  live  virus  vaccine  is  intended  for  use 
in  children,  and   It  is  our  hope  that  such 
vaccine    might    induce    lifelong    Immunity 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  highly  effective 
red  measles  vaccine  which  we  now  produce. 
Such  live   virus   vaccine   carries  the   added 
necessity  that  It  not  be  contagious  for  other 
children  or  for  the  mother  who  might  be 
pregnant.     Studies  of  Merck  Institute  have 
led  to  preparation  of  a  number  of  attenuated 
live  virus  vaccines,  and  one  of  these  has  al- 
ready   been    tested    In    children.      Though 
highly  effective  In  eliciting  antibody  without 
significant    clinical    disease,    it    has    proved 
infectious  to  date.    Many  more  vaccines  are 
on  test  and  In  preparation,  and  hopefully  by 
further  modification  or  by  combined  use  of 
live  and  killed  vaccines  the  problem  of  con- 
tagiousness will  be  solved.    It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  prepare  a  noncontagious  vaccine,  In  which 
case  the  public  health  decision  would  require 
the    weighing     of     vaccine     contagiousness 
against  contagiousness  and  damage  from  the 
,       natural  disease.    If  mild  vaccine  contagious- 
■    ness   were   considered   acceptable,   then    an 
t     .otherwise    acceptable   vaccine   appears    very 
close  at  hand. 


I  am  concerned  about  the  upper  respira- 
tory vaccine  program  and  the  rubella  vaccine 
program.  But  I  am  even  more  concerned 
about  the  broad  question  of  principle  in- 
volved. In  my  Judgment,  the  future  of  pri- 
vate research  endeavor  in  the  health  field 
under  industry  auspices  is  at  stake  here.  I 
believe  a  proliferation  of  such  target  research 
in  developmental  fields,  using  Government 
money,  cannot  fall  to  stifle  incentive,  dampen 
competition,  and  seriously  weaken  an  Indus- 
try which  differs  from  many  other  industries 
in  that  it  freely  Invests  oorj>orate  funds  in 
health  research,  In  the  belief  that  by  so  doing 
it  both  serves  the  public  interest  and  achieves 
its  own  goals. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak  for  the  entire  industry  in  raising  this 
question  about  the  rubella  vaccine  program 
proposal.  I  understand  that  there  may  be 
several  companies  that  have  already  Indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  submit  research 
contract  proposals.  However,  two  of  the 
firms  who  are  thought  to  be  In  the  lead 
in  rubella  research  have  Indicated  that  they 
are  not  interested  in  Government  subsidy 
and  would  not  accept  such  contracts. 

We  are  working  hard  on  rubella  virus  vac- 
cine, and  Investing  substantially,  and  making 
good  progress.  That  progress  would  not  be 
accelerated  If  Government  money  were  sub- 
stituted for  Merck  money,  and  might  even  be 
slowed  down.  We  do  not  feel  we  and  other 
companies  In  similar  circumstances  should 
be  penalized  by  Federal-supported  competi- 
tion In  an  area  where  there  Is  not  only  no 
demonstrable  deficit  in  private  performance, 
but  also  no  demonstrable  evidence  of  inter- 
est on  the  i>art  of  anyone  concerned  in  find- 
ing out  whether  a  deficit  exists  before  making 
a  specific  program  proposal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Like  all  those  engaged  in  health  research 
and  Interested  in  health  progress.  I  am  fully 
appreciative  of  the  giant  strides  that  have 
been  made  through  Federal  programs  and 
activities  that  have  derived  In  large  measure 
from  your  vision,  interest,  and  support.  It 
Is  only  because  I  am  aware  of  this  that  I  feel 
free  to  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Tishler. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  mentioned  this 
and  dwelt  on  it  longer  than  I  intended 
because  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
it  is  not  the  matter  of  the  rubella  money; 
it  is  not  the  matter  of  the  situation  in 
regard  to  patents;  but  If  we  continue 
with  the  best  motives  in  mind,  pulling 
under  our  own  cover  all  basic  and  spe- 
cial research  in  developing  vaccines, 
treatments,  and  remedies.  If  we  remove 
the  incentive  for  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, with  all  of  its  laboratories,  scien- 
tists, know-how,  and  private  capital, 
very  soon  we  shall  take  over  the  whole 
field.  All  research  and  development  will 
be  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment. Like  Government  banking  and 
goverrunent  farming,  Government  re- 
search has  not  had  the  best  record  in 
the  world. 

We  shall  have  shut  the  door  to  the 
vast  contributions  that  can  be  made 
by  the  private  sector.  That  is  why  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  one  example  which  so  clearly 
demonstrates  what  we  are  likely  to  do 
if  in  our  enthusiasm  we  go  too  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  one 
brief  word  as  we  review  some  of  the 
humanitarian  items  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
disturbed  and  rather  shocked  when  he 
discovered  that  in  the  pending  bill,  as 
it  was  prepared  to  be  reported,  the  ap- 


propriation for  Gallaudet  College  had 
been  reduced  by  $100,000.  On  inquiring 
as  to  why  that  reduction  had  taken  place, 
I  was  informed  that  the  reduction  had 
been  made  possible  because  Gallaudet 
College  had  increased  its  tuition  for  the 
coming  current  year  without  informing 
the  Congress  and  would  not  need  as  much 
money  from  Congress. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  one  item 
which  Congress  should  appropriate  and 
that  Gallaudet  College  was  doing  an  in- 
justice to  many  of  the  children  who  come 
from  families  of  limited  means,  who  live 
in  a  world  of  silence,  and  whose  only 
chance  to  lead  full,  happy,  and  useful 
lives  lies  in  the  kind  of  opportunity  that 
this  institution  provides  them. 

On  my  motion  the  committee  agreed, 
the  $100,000  was  restored,  and  language 
was  placed  in  the  bill  to  provide  that  the 
tuition  charged  by  Gallaudet  College 
would  be  reduced  so  that  it  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  tuition  charged  in  the  year  1965. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  last 
point  I  desire  to  mention,  concerning  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  pending  measure 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Senate,  it  provided  for  2,942  new 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  additions 
made  by  the  Senate,  particularly  those 
additions  made  in  the  various  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  will 
mean  the  further  addition  of  new  posi- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  know,  impossi- 
ble to  tell,  and  impossible  for  the  sub- 
committee staff  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  obtain  or  provide  the 
information  as  to  just  how  many  posi- 
tions are  being  provided. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
growth  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  prospec- 
tive growth  of  the  Department  in  terms 
of  permanent  Federal  positions. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  year  1953  had  35,408 
employees.  That  number  has  increased 
to  the  fiscal  year  1965,  when  its  per- 
manent positions,  as  shown  in  the  bill, 
and  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  amount 
to  74.642. 

The  actual  employment,  however,  as 
indicated  by  the  Department  in  the  fig- 
ures which  I  received,  was  81,304  em- 
ployees in  1965.  Undoubtedly,  the  differ- 
ence is  explained  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  are  per  diem  employees  and 
some  are  temporary  employees.  Accord- 
ing to  my  information  concerning  the 
bill,  as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  had  74,642  permanent 
positions.  Not  only  would  this  bill  add, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  to  those  positions 
an  unknown  number — perhaps  not  very 
large — because  of  the  additional  money 
provided  for  various  programs  by  the 
committee,  but  also  waiting  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Senate,  or  waiting  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  sup- 
plemental bill  which  will  be  with  us 
shortly. 

I  inform  the  Senate,  to  give  a  full 
picture  of  the  growth  of  positions,  that, 
according  to  my  information  on  the  sup- 
plemental bill,  in  the  Department  of 
Health,   Education,  and  Welfare  there 
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will  be  330  extra  positions  under  ele- 
mentary education  salaries  and  expenses; 
an  unknown  number  of  extra  positions 
imder  the  social  security  and  medicare 
program,  and  93  new  positions  under 
the  heart,  cancer  and  stroke  program. 
That  is  a  total  of  423  new  positions  not 
considering  or  knowing  the  number  of 
new  positions  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. That  gives  an  idea  of  how  this 
Department  continues  to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  that  shows  the  growth 
of  employment  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  from 
1953  through  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— Employment  and  funds  appro- 
priated, fiscal  years  1953-66,  Lahor-HEW 
bUl 


Fiscal 

year 

Employ- 
ment 

Appropria- 

tioas  (in 
thousands) 

1953     

35.408 
35.442 
40,405 
41. 72'.' 
47.7S9 
•  50.464 
54.400 
.■)6.398 
6.5. 191 
71.681 
75,  313 
77.  5H\ 
HI.  304 

83.010 

$1,997,087 

19")4     .„ 

2.004,76« 

\9.Vi , 

2,119,895 

1956 - 

2, 163.  •271 

19,17 

2.  566.  484 

19,'W'  "111.1.1-..! 

2, 857. 471 

1959 

3.3H1.945 

I960         

3. 657.  296 

1961   - 

4.117.092 

1962     

4.806.610 

1963     .  .  

5.479.233 

1964       

.5.870.517 

196.S                                       .  . 

7. 324.  508 

1966  Prrsidont's  bu'lRCt: 
Existing  legislation 

m 

8,034,918 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  useless,  hopeless,  and  unfair  to 
try.  by  action  of  Congress,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  positions  contained  in  the  bill. 
Those  positions  have  been  justified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  However,  i^  is  of  interest  to 
note  that,  of  the  74.642  permanent  posi- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
32.836  are  located  in  the  Washington 
area,  and  41,806  are  located  throughout 
the  country  in  the  manifold  activities  of 
the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  ap- 
proximately 44  percent  of  the  permanent 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  located  in 
the  Washington  area. 

That  does  not  mean;  that  they  are  all 
doing  bookkeeping;  or  that  they  are  all 
downtown  in  the  department.  It  in- 
cludes such  installations  as  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  laboratory 
at  Beltsville.  Nevertheless.  44  percent 
are  in  the  Washington  area.  In  the  bill 
we  have  there  are  environmental  health 
laboratories  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  and  in  North  Carolina. 
In  addition,  we  have  10  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  and  this  bill  en- 
visions and  provides  for  widely  dispersed 
medical  health  centers,  at  least  3  of 
which  have  already  been  started. 

It  provides  for  the  training  of  general 
practice  physicians  throughout  the  coun- 
try, giving  them  some  background — a 
very  effective  and  laudable  plan.  I 
hope — in  psychiatry.  When  the  supple- 
mental programs  come  along — while 
what  I  have  to  say  does  not  affect  them — 


as  we  go  into  the  c>overty  programs  and 
the  programs  of  the  Great  Society,  they 
are  all  predicated  upon  regions,  centers, 
hospitals,  and  laboratories  throughout 
the  Nation.  If  we  do  not  raise  a  red  fiag 
of  warning  and  do  something  to  stop  it, 
for  eveiT  employee  who  comes  into  this 
department  on  a  nationwide  basis,  we 
shall  have  a  corresponding  growth  of 
bureaucracy  in  and  around  the  Capital. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  reduce  or 
change  the  ratio,  but  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  new  section 
at  the  end  of  title  n,  to  apply  only  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Eiducation,  and 
Welfare.    The  amendment  reads: 

Sec.  207.  None  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  title  shall  be  available  for  additional 
permanent  Federal  positions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  if  the  proportion  of  additional 
positions  in  the  Washington  area  in  relation 
to  the  total  new  positions  Is  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  existing  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1965. 

As  I  have  explained,  the  proportion  at 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1965  was  44  per- 
cent in  the  Washington  area.  It  simply 
means  that,  so  far  as  the  more  than 
3,000  new  positions  created  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  are  concerned,  that  ratio 
cannot  be  exceeded.  The  proportion  in 
Washington  cannot  be  increased  while 
the  proportion  in  the  field  activities  is 
decreased. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  modest  amend- 
ment. I  wish  that  we  could  make  the 
ratio  less  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  willing  to  accept  it  and  take  it 
to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  52,  after  line  4,  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.    207.  None    of    the    funds    contained 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
just  want  to  add  a  few  remarks.  As 
I  previously  have  said,  it  is  a  good  bill. 
Both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  thor- 
oughly behind  it.  I  again  congratulate 
the  chairman  on  his  very  fine  work.  I 
trust  the  bill  will  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  work  he  did  on  this 
bill  and  the  many  contributions  to  the 
writing  of  the  bill  and  the  many  fine  ef- 
forts he  made  on  it  helped  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Prefacing  my  remarks,  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  because 
he  has  done  a  fine  job.  I  have  often  dis- 
agreed, with  him  on  parts  of  this  appro- 
priation bill,  and  particularly  the  em- 
phasis that  was  being  placed  on  it;  but. 
as  always,  he  does  a  very  brilliant  job 
with  a  very  involved  bill. 

But  more  especially  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  this  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
who,  since  he  has  assumed  that  position, 
has  brought  an  objective  view  and  per- 
spective to  this  entire  bill  which  is  badly 
needed. 

His  remarks  today  have  illustrated 
how  capably  and  thoroughly  he  has  gone 
into  the  subject  and  studied  it.  He  has 
done  so  with  a  view  of  trying  to  solve 
not  only  deep  financial  questions,  but, 
in  some  cases,  questions  that  are  almost 
moral,  in  an  attempt  to  come  out  with 
a  bill  that  will  be  best  for  the  people  of 


In  this  title  shall  be  available  for  additional/— ttie  country. 

permanent  Federal  positions   In   the  Wash-      J  I  wish  to  address  myself  today  to  just 


ington  area  if  the  proportion  of  additional 
positions  in  the  Washington  area  in  relation 
to  the  total  new  positions  Is  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  existing  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment was  not  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee when  it  considered  the  pend- 
ing bill.  It  was  not  considered  by  the 
full  comimttee  when  the  full  committee 
considered  the  pending  bill.  My  good 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  was  good 
enough  to  call  me  this  morning  to  tell 
me,  however,  that  he  intended  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consult 
the  Department  or  anyone  else  about  it 
or  give  study  to  it.  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference  and  thrash  it  out 
there  and  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it  and  give  it  full  consideration.  So  I 
suggest  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


one  aspect  of  this  bill.  That  aspect  is 
the  question  of  Hill-Burton  hospital 
funds. 

The  record  will  show  that  on  the  day 
that  the  subcommittee  held  its  markup 
on  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  offered 
in  my  name — I  could  not  be  present  that 
day — to  add  $10  million  over  the  recom- 
mended amount  for  Hill-Burton  funds. 

On  these  particular  funds  the  budget 
estimate  was  $303,304,000.  The  House 
of  Representatives  put  in  $259,089,000. 
and  the  Senate  restored  the  amount  to 
$303,304,000,  the  budget  estimate. 

This  happens  to  be  the  amotmt  that  is 
contained  in  the  authorization  bill. 
However,  because  of  the  facts  which  I 
will  discuss  in  a  moment.  I  am  so  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
face  a  serious  crisis  in  this  area,  I  had  the 
amendment  offered  on  my  behalf  in  the 
subconunittee.  When  the  full  committee 
met  to  mark  up  the  bill,  I  again  offered 
the  $10  million  increase.  There  was  a 
vote  and  some  of  the  members  voted  for 
my  proposal,  but  not  enough  did  so. 

My  amendment  was  prompted  by  our 
experience  in  Colorado  with  the  in- 
creased  demand   for  medical   facilities 
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which  occurs  when  medical  aid  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Government.  In  Colorado 
we  have  a  classic  example  of  what  will 
happen  to  this  country  under  the  medi- 
care program  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress just  a  short  time  ago  and  signed 
into  law  last  week  by  the  President. 

Old-age  medical  assistance  was  started 
in  Colorado  in  1958  with  a  program  of 
nursing  home  care,  hospitalization,  and 
in-hospital  physician  services.  During 
that  year.  February  1  to  June  30.  the 
costs  for  hospitalization  ran  31,577,000. 
Physicians'  services  ran  $261,000.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year,  July  1,  1958  to  June  30, 
1959.  the  hospitalization  jumped  from 
$1,577,000  to  $4,953,000.  Physicians' 
services  jumped  from  $261,000  to  $1,182,- 
000. 

By  fiscal  year  1960.  hospitalization 
costs  had  risen  to  $5,943,000  and  phy- 
sicians' sei'vices  in  hospitals  had  risen 
to  81,345,000. 

With  the  advent  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  as  an  entirety 
is  going  to  experience  the  same  thing 
that  has  happened  in  Colorado.    This  is 


refiected  in  other  States  which  have  had 
medical  programs. 

Beginning  in  September  1960.  Colorado 
was  forced  to  cut  back  medical  services 
available  to  participants,  to  stay  within 
the  fund  limitation  established  in  the 
State  constitution.  This  was  necessary 
because  of  increasing  costs  and  increas- 
ing utilization  of  benefits. 

By  a  constitutional  amendment,  Colo- 
rado had  established  a  fund  of  $10  mil- 
lion per  annum  to  cover  medical  services 
for  old-age  pensioners.  While  starting 
out  in  a  modest  way,  the  State  found  the 
cost  of  these  services  had  already  crept 
up  to  almost  $13  million  by  fiscal  year 
1963.  By  the  same  token,  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  experience  at 
least  the  same  kind  of  an  increase,  if  not 
a  greater  increase,  because  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  medicare  act. 

As  an  example  of  the  controls  Colo- 
rado found  necessary,  effective  October 
1.  1963,  in  order  to  stay  within  the  fund 
limitation,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  back 
the  eligibility  for  hospitalization  to  15 
days'  maximum  per  recipient.    This  was 


later  altered,  however,  to  provide  for  a 
total  of  70  hospital  days  during  a  12- 
month  period. 

When  the  proposition  of  establishing 
the  fund  was  on  the  ballot,  all  the  ex- 
perts assured  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  that  the  medical  cost  would  not 
exceed  $10  million.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  the  people  of  Colorado  who  voted  for 
that  amendment  believed  that  $10  mil- 
lion was  more  than  an  adequate  fund  to 
provide  for  the  medical  costs  of  old-age 
assistance.  That  is  why  the  $10  million 
was  placed  in  the  amendment. 

In  the  4th  year  of  the  program,  the 
expenditures  exceeded  $10  million.  This 
led  to  the  curtailment  of  services  of 
which  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago.  Still 
the  cost  went  up  to  about  $13  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  that  shows  the  growth  of 
these  programs  and  the  growth  of  the 
amounts  needed  from  1957-58  to 
1963-64. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Colorado  State  Deparlment  of  Public  Welfare — Old-age  pension  medical  expenditures,  July  1957-June  1964 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  comment  upon  this  subject 
because  in  1957-58  the  hospitalization 
cost  was  $1,577,000,  as  I  have  said.  By 
1963-64,  it  was  $5,803,000.  Although  the 
fund  has  been  split  into  two  separate 
funds  now — medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  and  old  age  pension — the  total  cost 
of  hospitalization  in  1964-65  has  grown 
to  $6,558,000.  In  other  words,  the  cost 
has  more  than  quadrupled  in  a  few  years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  nursing  home  situa- 
tion. Nursing  home  assistance  began 
in  1957-58  with  $418,000.  This  amount 
grew  in  the  next  year  to  $1,624,000.  By 
1963-64,  it  had  reached  $3,916,700.  In 
1964-65 — and  these  are  estimates  given 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  Colorado — the  total  nursing  home 
care  will  cost  $9,007,000. 

I  have  used  these  figures  from  the 
State  of  Colorado  not  to  decry  the  in- 
crease in  the  amounts  required.  I  have 
consistently  urged  my  own  State  legis- 
lature to  add  more  money  to  the  $10 
million  fund  to  care  for  the  aged  in  Col- 
orado medically.  I  have,  rather,  used 
the  figures  as  an  example  of  what  we 
can  expect  to  face  in  the  United  States 
by  way  of  demands  and  needs  in  the 
next  few  years,  when  medicare  is  under- 
way. That  is  why  I  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion which  is  contrary  to  the  one  I  have 
usually  taken,  which  is  to  exceed  the 
authorization.  I  do  not.  however,  offer 
an  amendment  today.  I  could  not  do  so 
in   this   instance   because    such    action 


would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and 
would  be  beyond  the  rules.  I  have  spoken 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
America  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
funds  now  authorized  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  which  will  be  $303,304,000 
during  this  year,  and  which  is  upon  a 
cost-sharing  basis  with  the  local  com- 
munities, will  not  even  begin  to  meet  the 
needs  that  will  arise  during  the  next  few 
years.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  funds  that  are  needed  double,  tri- 
ple, and  perhaps  even  quadruple  in  a 
period  of  10  years.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  be  even  shorter. 

I  have  no  statistics  available  to  me 
which  would  give  me  any  real  criterion 
as  to  how  fast  we  shall  have  to  increase 
the  funds.  However,  I  have  discussed 
the  subject  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  TMr.  Hill] 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  tMr.  Cot- 
ton ] .  I  am  sure  that  they  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  one  of  the  areas  which  must 
be  seriously  considered.  Congress  has 
passed  the  Medicare  Act.  We  have  taxed 
and  shall  continue  to  tax  the  people  to 
provide  for  medicare.  If  that  is  done, 
we  shall  have  an  obligation  as  Members 
of  Congress  to  implement  the  fund.  One 
of  the  first  places  to  which  we  should 
look  is  the  area  of  hospital  construction, 
because  the  jammed,  crowded  conditions 
that  now  exist  in  the  hospitals,  consider- 
ing the  growth  of  this  program  in  Colo- 


rado, illustrate  graphically  that  we  can- 
not begin  to  take  care  of  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  for  hospitals  and  hos- 
pital care  under  the  medicare  plan. 

I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment  today 
because  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  Rather,  my  only  purpose  in 
speaking  is  that  I  had  raised  the  ques- 
tion, first,  in  the  subcommittee  and  again 
in  the  markup  of  the  bill  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  first  great  new  areas  to  which 
we  must  devote  ourselves  if  we  expect  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Medicare  Act. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  sympathetic  to  this  idea.  Per- 
haps during  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
or  even  this  year,  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  it.  But  when  we 
realize  that  the  leadtime  for  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  hospitals 
is  2  years  or  more,  now  is  not  too  soon  to 
start  thinking  about  the  matter  and  to 
start  taking  action  in  the  Senate. 

Because  I  voted  against  the  medicare 
bill,  some  may  find  this  statement  incon- 
sistent. I  still  believe  that  medicare  is 
based  upon  a  false  premise.  And,  I  feel 
certain  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will 
ultimately  change  the  premise.  I  can- 
not understand  why  young  people  who 
are  struggling  to  get  started  in  life  should 
be  taxed  to  care  for  persons  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65  and  have  all  the 
money  they  need.    However,  medicare  ii 
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now  a  legislative  fact  and  we  must  accept 
our  responsibilities  to  properly  imple- 
ment the  program. 

I  thank  the  distingurshed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me  in  the  midst  of  his  excellent  address. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yield,  so  that 
I  may  say  a  word  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  thorough- 
ly agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
as  to  the  need  for  more  hospitals,  hos- 
pital funds,  and  health  institutions,  and 
facilities  of  all  kinds.  As  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  well  said,  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us  is  that  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  provides  the  full  ap- 
propriation as  authorized  by  law.  We 
have  no  authority  to  go  beyond  the 
amount  authorized  by  law.  The  Senator 
has  well  said  that  if  we  attempted  to  do 
so,  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  go  back  to  the  committee. 

But  I  thoroughly  agree  that  the  basic 
authorization  act  should  be  amended  to 
provide  for  more  hospitals,  more  hospital 
funds,  and  more  health  centers  of  all 
kinds. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  belief,  in  view  of  the  situation 
that  we  now  confront  with  medicare, 
that  more  Hill-Burton  funds  should  be 
provided  for  hospitals. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
25  of  the  committee  report  there  is  a 
discussion  of  an  appropriation  for  air 
pollution.  Investigation,  research,  and 
control.  I  note  with  gratification  that 
the  committee  has  accepted  the  House 
figure  of  $26,037,000  for  this  activity, 
which  is  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
budget  figure  by  $1,634,000,  and  it  Is 
$5,042,000  over  the  1965  appropriation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  budget  was  quite 
niggardly  in  the  amount  it  recommended 
for  this  most  important  activity.  In  my 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  air  pol- 
lution control  is  a  critical  matter,  and  it 
is  one  which  we  have  by  no  means  solved 
in  terms  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  achieve  an  economi- 
cally feasible  method  of  dealing  with  all 
kinds  of  air  pollution  which  afflict  our 
State. 

We  have  oil  refineries  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  and  elsewhere.  We  have 
cement  plants  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  including  the  Lehigh  Valley  which 
abuts  the  AUentown  and  Bethlehem 
areas  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  tanneries  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  which  pollute  the  atmosphere  with 
noxious  odors.  We  have  utility  plants 
burning  soft  coal  to  generate  electricity 
which  spread  coal  dust  and  ash  all  over 
the  neighborhood.  We  have — as  does 
every  other  State — the  problem  of  car- 
bon monoxide  air  pollution  from  auto- 
mobile and  truck  exhausts.  The  prob- 
lem is  actually  rural  as  well  as  urban, 
for  many  of  the  cement  plants  and  tan- 


neries are  located  in  rural  areas,  but  it 
affects  the  following  cities:  Johnstown, 
Bethlehem,  and  AUentown,  where  there 
are  huge  steel  plants. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have  di- 
versified industrial  developments.  The 
hard  and  soft  coal  areas  are  afflicted  with 
mine  fires  which  are  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  put  out  and  where  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  is  acute,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  report  which  refers  to  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  control  of  mine 
waste  fires  in  connection  with  the  Ap- 
palachian regional  development  program. 
Pennsylvania,  as  Senators  know,  has 
approximately  two-thirds  of  its  geo- 
graphical area  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  problem  of  mine 
waste  fires  spreads  south  of  Pennsylvania 
through  all  of  Appalachia. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  House  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  approved 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  request  so  that  $975,000  could  be 
provided  for  survey  and  demonstration 
grants  for  the  control  of  mine  fires. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  a  good  many  years  ago.  we 
attacked  the  problem  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol with  some  vigor.    In  the  department 
of  health,  under  our  new  city  charter, 
there  was  launched  a  bureau  of  air  pol- 
lution control  and  a  board  of  eminent 
citizens,  called  the  air  pollution  control 
board,  was  required  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor.    I  therefore  undertook  to  ap- 
point some  eminent  private  citizens  to 
that  board.    Its  chairman.  Morris  Duane, 
did  an  extraordinarily  fine  job  in  bring- 
ing along  air  pollution  control.    This  is 
a  big  problem.   One  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems was  the  steel  refineries,  the  tanner- 
ies,   and    the    utility— the    Philadelphia 
Electric  Co..  which  was  generating  elec- 
tricity by  the  burning  of  soft  coal;  but  we 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  since 
that  time. 

That  was  in  1952  and  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

Pittsburgh  used  to  be  known  as  the 
"Smoky  City."  It  is  no  longer.  It  is  no 
longer  because  of  the  activities  of  its  cit- 
izens in  cleaning  up  the  atmosphere 
around  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  where  they  come  together  to  form 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.  was  particularly  civic-minded — 
in  the  long  run — in  spending  the  money 
necessary  to  prevent  excessive  air  pollu- 
tion which  had  originally  been  coming 
from  its  plant. 

The  Mesta  Co.  was  another  in  that 
same  area  where  air  pollution  control 
was  required,  if  Pittsburgh  was  to  lose 
its  most  unfriendly  name  of  the  Smoky 
City. 

But,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be 
done.  Actually,  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface.  Local  governments  have 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Indeed.  I  understand  that  even  if  Con- 
gress grants  the  $875,000  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  asked  for  the  survey  grant  pro- 
gram, the  Department  will  still  have  a 
backlog  of  $500,000  worth  of  applications. 


Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  that  backlog  comes  from  Philadelphia, 
which  was  not  given  one  cent  for  the 
demonstration  programs.  It  was  said 
that  their  application  was  received  too 
late,  and  that  the  projects  were  being 
dealt  with  on  a  flrst-come,  first-served 
basis. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  us 
on  natural  beauty  last  February,  called 
for  an  all-out  effort  in  solving  our 
environmental  problems,  including  air 
pollution  control.  I  believe  that  an  all- 
out  efifort  involves  at  least  the  funding 
of  this  backlog  of  applications  this  year. 
The  survey  is  just  the  first  step  in  an  air 
pollution  control  program.  An  adequate 
air  pollution  program  will  take  many 
years  to  achieve. 

As  I  noted,  Pittsburgh  has  been  work- 
ing for  25  years  on  this  problem,  and  still 
has  much  to  do.  We  cannot  afford  any 
delay.  If  we  fail  to  provide  this  modest 
extra  amount,  a  number  of  air  pollution 
control  programs  will  not  be  able  to  get 
off  the  ground  for  another  year. 

The  Philadelphia  area  is  included  in 
this  backlog.  I  can  tell  the  Senate  that 
as  a  major  industrial  metropolitan  area, 
with  complex  regional  pollution  prob- 
lems, Philadelphia  cannot  afford  to  wait 
another  year. 

The  problem  in  the  Philadelphia  met- 
ropolitan area  is  of  equal  interest  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  because  in  Camden 
and  Gloucester,  in  the  areas  across  the 
river  from  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  Trenton  area,  in  the  region 
just  across  the  Delaware  River  from 
Trenton  where  the  Morrisville  steel 
plant,  the  biggest  steel  plant  in  the  world 
is  located.  We  have  the  problem  of 
smoke  air  pollution  from  New  Jersey 
blowing  across  the  river  into  Penn- 
sylvania; and.  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  wind  changes,  the  smoke  and  air 
pollution  from  Pennsylvania  blows  back 
into  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  make  an 
extra  effort  to  move  this  important  pro- 
gram forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  wrote  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  on  July  21, 
1965,  requesting  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  letter 
of  July  21  and  his  reply  of  July  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JutY  21.  1965. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Lister:  To  follow  up  our  recent  con- 
versation, I  thought  I  should  give  you  some 
of  the  facts  on  Philadelphia's  air  pollution 
grant  problem.  In  writing. 

The  regional  conference  of  elected  officials, 
which  Is  an  association  of  local  governments 
in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  region- 
organized  an  air  pollution  program.  The 
conference  has  been  moving  ahead  quite 
rapidly  with  this  program  and  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  a  survey  grant.  Officials  of 
the  conference  were  Informed  that  the  De- 
partment's request  for  $875,000  in  fiscal  1^66 
for  air  pollution  survey  grants  had  already 


been  committed.  Indeed,  the  Department 
has  a  backlog  of  $500,000  worth  of  applica- 
tions, including  $300,000  for  Philadelphia's 
regional  conference  of  elected  officials. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  has  no  objection  to  an  Increased 
appropriation.  I  would  appreciate  anything 
you  could  do  to  provide  an  additional  $500,- 
000  for  air  pollution  survey  grants  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation.  This  would  permit  this 
important  program  to  move  forward  this 
year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  your  letter  about  Phila- 
delphia's air  pollution  grant  application, 
and  am  glad  to  have  all  the  information  you 
have  sent  me. 

As  you  may  know,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  acting  on  the  fiscal  1966  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  approved 
a  total  of  $26,037,000  for  air  pollution  pro- 
grams, which  was  more  than  $5  million  over 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  and 
$1,634,000  over  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966. 

In  view  of  this.  I  do  not  know  jvist  what 
chance  we  may  have  to  win  any  further  in- 
crease in  these  funds,  but  I  will  bring  your 
Interest  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  and  •will  keep  all  you  have 
written  me  in  mind  when  we  act  on  the 
bill. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  I  covUd 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  he  and  I  have  discussed  this 
problem  and  he  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  it  really  is  not  possible  to  get  the 
money  needed  in  the  present  bill.  I  sus- 
pect, to  some  extent,  at  least,  that  is 
because  the  request  of  the  Bvireau  of  the 
Budget  was  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
committee  actually  granted. 

Therefore,  I  am  wondering  whether 
there  Is  any  possibility,  in  connection 
with  the  supplemental  bill,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  coming  before  us  not  too  long 
in  the  future,  if  we  could  not  both  jar  the 
conscience  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
a  little  bit.  and  consider  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, whether  we  do  not  need  more 
money  for  the  air  pollution  program. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
there  will  be  a  supplemental  bill  and  that 
bill  will  have  a  number  of  health  items  in 
it.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
further  consider  the  matter  the  Senator 
is  discussing  in  connection  with  that  sup- 
plemental bill.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  we  should  consider. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Favorably,  perhaps? 


Mr.  HIT  J  I.  Yes,  favorably.  For  some 
time  I  have  felt  that  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental health  we  have  not  done 
enough — that  is,  in  the  field  particularly 
of  air  and  water  pollution  and  what 
should  be  done.  Certainly,  now  has 
come  the  time  when  we  must  meet  the 
problems  which  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  this  afternoon.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  meet  the  problem  of 
air  pollution,  as  well  as  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  and  getting  sufficient 
pure  water  for  our  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  at  the 
friendly  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  a  sim- 
ilar problem  in  Birmingham,  and  per- 
haps in  other  areas  in  his  State,  where 
air  pollution  control  is  really  quite  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  insists  on  appropriating  far 
more  money  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  than  the  administration  has 
requested  or  than  they  can  efficiently 
use. 

If  this  were  a  pinchpenny,  hard- 
hearted administration  that  had  little 
regard  for  the  Nation's  health  or  wel- 
fare I  might  understand  it.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  administration  has  dem- 
onstrated over  and  over  again  that  it 
has  the  deepest  compassion  for  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  Indeed — 
in  view  of  the  successful  championing 
of  the  medicare  bill,  and  the  innovations 
suggested  by  President  Johnson  to  bring 
expert  health  care  to  all  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  the  startling  new  pro- 
grams in  mental  health,  future  historians 
may  well  look  back  on  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration as  one  of  the  greatest  in 
American  history  in  Its  fervent  Interest 
in  the  health  of  Americans. 

This  administration  also  has  a  deep 
regard  for  research.  We  have  spent 
more,  far,  far  more  for  research  in  the 
Johnson  administration  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  is  true  in  all  areas  of  re- 
search— military,  space,  agricultural, 
educational,  scientific  but  especially  in 
health  research. 

Certainly  the  bill  before  us  today  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  health  research 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
show  this. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  well 
over  a  billion  dollars.  The  increase  over 
5  years  ago  Is  immense,  almost  geomet- 
ric and  over  last  year  it  is  substantial, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  and 
the  year  before  and  the  year  before  that — 
for  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  the 
National  Institutes  have  been  unable 
to  spend  the  money  the  Congress  gave 
them. 

Furthermore  Mr.  President,  one  study 
after  another  has  proven  NIH  funds  a 
far  higher  proportion  of  the  applications 
for  research  money — good  and  bad — 
than  any  other  Government  research 
agency.  And  NIH  provides  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  full  application,  neces- 
sary or  not,  than  other  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  how  the  Congress  can 
insist  on  forcing  on  the  administration 
more  than  they  ask,  more  than  they  can 


use — even  use  InefiQcIently — when  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  talk  loud  and  long 
about  economy  is  beyond  me. 

Now  the  usual  course  to  follow  under 
these  circumstances  is  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  excess 
amount — at  least  down  to  the  President's 
request.  In  the  past  I  have  done  this. 
I  have  tried  to  bring  requests  back  to 
Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy  level  and, 
I  might  add,  with  no  success.  Never- 
theless— to  persist — and  to  make  the 
record — and  to  hope  that  some  day  mem- 
bers might  realize  that  the  public  has 
the  intelligence  to  understand  that 
money  can  be  wasted  to  fight  cancer  and 
heart  disease — just  as  it  can  be  wasted 
in  any  other  Government  endeavor;  to 
do  this  might  continue  to  be  the  right 
course;  but  I  have  become  convinced 
that  this  year  it  is  a  hopeless  course. 

Mr.  President  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  canvassed 
the  committee  but  found  out  my  support 
would  be  minuscule.  I  canvassed  other 
Senators  and  discovered  what  I  sus- 
pected, that  this  year  I  would  not  get 
enough  votes  to  put  In  your  hat  for  this 
kind  of  amendment.  What  happened 
to  Barry  Goldwater  last  November  seems 
to  have  paralyzed  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.  It  seems  to  have  frozen 
congressional  thought  processes  when 
it  comes  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  fear  is  that  any  Senator 
who  votes  to  reduce  this  ridiculously 
excessive,  this  unneeded  and  unwanted 
appropriation  will  be  identified  hence- 
forth &s  a  fast  friend  of  cancer,  the 
buddy  of  heart  disease — so  the  fight  is 
hopeless. 

I  hope  this  particular  reaction  to  the 
1964  debacle  won't  persist.  After  all, 
the  man  who  defeated  Senator  Goldwater 
and  who  Is  now  President  is  the  man 
who  is  calling  for  us  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending — to  stay  within  his  budget 
estimates — here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

So  while  I  will  forego  wasting  the  time 
of  the  Senate  with  a  futile  amendment 
this  year,  I  will  return  in  the  future, 
if  the  Appropriations  Committee  per- 
sists in  trying  to  force  on  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  more  than  they  say 
they  want  or  can  use. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  NIH  request,  the  funds  re- 
quested by  NIH  for  this  fiscal  year  were 
reduced  by  the  department  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  $53,618,000. 
Witnesses  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee who  are  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scientists,  biochemists,  biologists, 
and  doctors  in  the  country  and  from  the 
great  medical  schools  in  the  cotmtry. 

I  shall  not  call  their  names,  because 
I  fear  I  may  leave  some  out.  I  see  In 
the  chair  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  One  of  the 
finest  witnesses  came  from  New  York 
University.  We  also  had  very  fine  wit- 
nesses from  Harvard  University,  and 
from  many  more  medical  schools  and 
medical  centers  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  the  kind  of  men  who,  if  any 
one  of  us  were  sick,  and  needed  good 
medical  care,  we  would  be  very  fortunate 
indeed  if  we  could  fall  into  their  hands. 
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These  witnesses  asked  for  an  increase 
over  the  budget  of  $263,999,000.  There 
is  not  a  man  among  those  witnesses  who 
does  not  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  in  the  field  of  biology, 
in  the  field  of  bacteriological  science. 

Last  January  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appointed  a  distinguished 
committee  to  make  a  study  of  NIH. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
Dr.  Dean  E.  Wooldridge,  a  distinguished 
engineer  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Others 
on  the  committee  were  General  James 
A.  Doolittle,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Space  Technology  Laboratories  in  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Quigg  Newton,  president  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund;  Dr.  Julius  A. 
Stratton,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corp-;  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Dean  of 
Science.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  list  of  the  membership  of  the 
NIH  Study  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Membfrship  of  the  NIH  Study  Committee 
Dr.    Dean    E.    Wooldridge,    Chairman,   Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Gen.  James  A.  Doolittle,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Space  Teclinology  Laboratories,  Re- 
dondo  Beach.  Calif. 

Dr.  William  V.  Houston,  Honorary  Chan- 
cellor. William  Marsh  Rice  University. 
Houston.  Tex. 

Dr.  George  James,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  William  D.  McElroy.  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Biology.  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Carl  V.  Moore,  chairman,  Department 
of  Medicine,  Washington  University  Medical 
School.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  Quigg  Newton,  president.  Common- 
wealth Fund.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Piatt,  president,  Harvey 
Mudd  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Mr.  Gwilym  A.  Price,  chairman  of  the 
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In  an  exercise  depending  as  strongly  as 
this  one  on  a  statistical  sampling  of  many 
Items,  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  technical  skill  and  ob- 
jectives of  selection  of  the  projects  and  In- 
dividuals to  be  visited.  In  this  connection  a 
debt  of  gratitude  must  be  acknowledged  to 
three  mathematician-statisticians  who  have 
given  unstlntlngly  of  their  time  and  knowl- 
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Finally,  something  must  be  said  about  the 
subject  of  the  investigation — the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  It  would  have  been 
understandable  if  the  underpaid  and  over- 
worked scientists  and  administrators  of  this 
organization  had  opposed  the  investigatory 
activities  of  the  committee  and  Its  inevitable 
Interference  with  the  demanding  business  of 
NIH.  Perhaps  some  of  them  did.  Neverthe- 
less, the  overall  quality  of  the  response  was 
high.  Despite  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  extra  effort  that  they  had  to  put  In  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  the  committee,  its 
panels  and  staff,  the  NIH  representatives, 
from  Dr.  Shannon  on  down,  were  admirably 
helpful  and  cooperative.  The  general  im- 
pression this  gave  was  that  of  an  organiza- 
tion with  nothing  to  hide.  This  was  con- 
sistent with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
committee  as  a  result  of  Its  study. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  these 
men  are  distinguished  men.  None  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. None  receive  any  compensation  or 
any  reward  from  the  Government.  They 
are  distinguished  in  their  field  and  are 
eminent  authorities.  They  set  up  14 
panels.  Each  one  of  the  panels  was  com- 
posed of  distinguished  scientists,  engi- 
neers, pathologists,  and  doctors. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  aid  of  these  14  panels,  at 
the  end  of  a  year's  time,  this  distin- 
guished board  made  its  recommendations 
on  NIH.  I  read  onJy  one  or  two  excerpts 
from  the  report: 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  important 
general  conclusion  of  the  study  Is  that  the 
activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  essentially  sound  and  that  Its  budget  of 
approximately  $1  billion  a  year  Is,  on  the 
whole,  being  si>ent  wisely  and  well  In  the 
public  Interest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Quality  of  current  work:  The  opinion  of 
the  committee,  based  on  the  extensive  inves- 
tigations of  Its  consultants,  is  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  Intramural  and  extramural 
research  supix>rted  by  NIH  Is  of  high  quality. 
We  strongly  approve  the  peer  evaluation 
method  of  selecting  recipients  of  extramural 
grants. 


In  brief,  we  consider  the  NIH  program  to 
be  sound  and  recommend  its  continued  sup- 
I>ort.  Its  $1  billion  budget  is  not  high,  when 
compared  to  the  more  than  $30  billion 
a  year  the  American  public  pays  for  as- 
sorted health  services;  the  money  is  on  the 
whole  being  competently  and  efficiently  em- 
ployed on  a  broad  spectrum  of  health- related 
research.  Furthermore,  as  discoveries  are 
made  In  the  life  sciences  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences, new  opportunities  will  be  created  for 
health  research,  and  these,  too,  should  be  ex- 
ploited with  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  which 
has  distinguished  the  NIH  program  during 
the  i>ast  decade.  We  feel  that  the  Congress 
in  particular  deserves  considerable  credit  for 
Its  past  and  continuing  support  of  this  kind 
of  farslghted  program.  We  suspect  that 
there  are  few.  If  any,  $1  billion  segments  of 
the  Federal  budget  that  are  buying  more  val- 
uable services  for  the  American  people  than 
that  administered  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

While  we  have  increased  funds  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  over  the 
past  10  years,  the  funds  granted  for  med- 
ical research  by  private  organizations 
have  increased  from  $60  million  a  year 
to  $600  million  a  year. 

We  have  gone  forward  with  Govern- 
ment support.  We  have  also  gone  for- 
ward with  private  support.  If  I  had  time 
this  afternoon  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Senate  a  picture  of  some  of  the  results. 

Just  think  what  has  been  done  in  the 
area  of  heart  or  cardiac  research,  for 
example.  Surgeons  operate  and  remove 
the  aorta,  the  largest  vessel  in  the  body, 
and  insert  a  plastic  tube  in  its  place. 
Dr.  Miller,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  recently  had  3^2  feet  of  blood 
vessel  taken  out  of  his  legs  and  a  plastic 
tube  substituted.  He  is  now  healthy  and 
normal. 

There  are  many  illustrations. 

I  conclude  by  expressing  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  many  fine  contribu- 
tions to  this  bill.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  which  he  did.  and  the  fine  help  he 
gave  not  only  to  the  subcommittee,  but 
to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  every 
Senator  knows  how  highly  regarded  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  is, 
and  what  a  magnificient  job  he  does  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, that  also  has  a  responsibility  in  the 
health  field. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  year  after  year 
lapsed  and  been  unable  to  spend  much  of 
the  money  that  has  been  appropriated? 
Was  that  not  true  last  year? 

Mr.  HILL.     No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  it  not  true  in 
one  Institute  after  another? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  There  have  been  a 
few  years  when  there  was  a  small  sur- 
plus— not  last  year  and  not  this  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Last  year. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  that,  in  itself,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  efiSciency  with  which  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  operate.  It 
made  the  most  careful  study  and  inves- 
tigation, and  went  thoroughly  into  the 
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different  projects  before  granting  funds 
to  carry  out  the  projects. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  is  enormous  pressure  on  all 
these  agencies,  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  Congress,  to 
spend  that  amount,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  statistics  show  that  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  the  applications  for  re- 
search was  granted  by  NIH,  and  despite 
the  fact  they  gave  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  money  requested  in  each  re- 
search grant  than  any  other  research 
agency. 

By  more  I  mean  NIH  provided  twice 
as  much  of  the  proportion  requested  by 
grant  recipients  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  NIH  was  far,  far  less  dis- 
criminating in  spending  its  money  than 
any  other  researclj  agency.  In  spite  of 
this  extravagance  they  still  could  not 
spend  the  money. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  had  more  funds  than  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  deals 
in  research  on  the  health  sciences,  while 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has  en- 
gaged in  research  in  what  we  term  the 
physical  sciences. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  we  have  increased,  and 
should  increase,  the  amounts  for  health 
research.  We  should  increase  them  very 
greatly,  and  we  have  done  so. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  is  com- 
petent and  compassionate  in  this  field, 
sets  a  limit,  Congress  should  not  exceed 
it.  We  will  not  stop  disease  by  spend- 
ing it  too  closely.  In  fact  poor  research 
projects  extravagantly  financed  waste 
our  limited  moderr>  research  manpower 
as  well  as  our  money. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  present  budget  was 
largely  made  up  last  fall — before  the 
President  had  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee. There  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  since  the  budget  was  prepared. 

Work  is  now  being  done  on  the  budget 
for  next  July,  just  as  the  present  budget 
was  made  up  last  September,  October, 
and  November.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  changes  since  then,  and  naturally 
the  committee  should  consider  these 
changes  and  base  its  action  on  the  situ- 
ation existing  today  and  not  last  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November. 

FUNDS  FOE  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  FOB 
HIGHEB  EDUCATION  FACXLITIES  CONSTRUCTION 
ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  is  acting  today 
on  H.R.  7765,  the  1966  Labor-Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation 
bill. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
added  language  to  the  bill  providing  for 
the  use  of  $2  million  for  State  adminis- 
trative expenses  as  ajithorized  in  title  I, 
section  105.  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  of  1963.  The 
State  commissions  established  by  the  act 
serve  a  most  useful  and  essential  func- 
tion in  developing  State  plans,  determin- 
ing priorities  for  construction  projects, 
and  administering  the  facilities  grants 
program. 


Originally  the  budget  did  not  provide 
an  amount  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses since  the  act  had  been  interpreted 
to  authorize  Federal  funds  for  this  activ- 
ity only  through  1965. 

For  this  reason,  on  February  9,  1965,  I 
introduced  S.  1050  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  to  authorize  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  State  plans  for 
an  additional  fiscal  year. 

Subsequently,  a  legal  opinion  con- 
cluded that  the  act  authorized  funds  for 
the  first  2  fiscal  years  of  operation  of  the 
program — 1965  and  1966.  By  concur- 
ring in  this  opinion  and  adding  the  nec- 
essary language  to  this  appropriation 
bill,  the  Senate  committee  has  acted 
most  wisely. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  when  this 
bill  goes  to  conference  the  Senate  lan- 
guage on  this  point  will  be  retained  so 
that  the  State  commissions  will  have  the 
necessary  funds  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

PUERTO    RICO    MEDICAL    CENTER 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  bUl 
includes  $1,670  million  for  an  extension 
in  Puerto  Rico  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. This  extension  will  be  associated 
with  the  laboratories  and  facilities  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  and  will  conduct  ex- 
tensive studies  in  reproductive  biology. 
I  commend  the  committee's  support  for 
a  very  important  and  worthwhile  project, 
which  should  repay,  many  times  over,  its 
initial  cost. 

Some  significant  work  in  reproductive 
biology  is  already  underway  in  Puerto 
Rico,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Masland,  director  of  the  NINDB,  spe- 
cifically with  regard  to  the  kind  of  in- 
juries or  damage  which  can  occur  during 
pregnancy  and  leave  lifelong  disabilities. 
One  of  these  studies,  for  instance,  may 
indicate  that  cerebral  palsy  can  be  pro- 
duced by  interference  with  the  circula- 
tory system  of  the  unborn  baby  a  week  or 
so  before  birth.  This  is  a  field  about 
which  we  know  a  good  deal  less  than  we 
should. 

Further  research,  according  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  will  focus  on  the 
early  aspects  of  reproduction,  including 
the  ways  reproductive  cells  are  formed. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
studies  of  the  regulatory  hormones  and 
neurophysiologic  mechanisms  that  con- 
trol the  cyclic  patterns  of  reproductive 
activity  in  primates. 

Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States  in  these  fields,  at  Tulane. 
at  the  Davis  Campus  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  but  the  Puerto  Rico  project  of- 
fers a  unique  way  to  advance  our  own 
research  and  carry  on  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  the  same 
time.  Puerto  Rico  and  many  other  Latin 
American  countries  are  rapidly  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  fundamental  re- 
search in  reproductive  biology.  Col- 
laboration between  U.S.  health  research 
efforts,  the  Medical  School  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  physicians  throughout  Latin 
America  can  be  a  valuable  link  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  There  is  already 
a  visiting  scientists  program  at  the  ex- 
isting NINDB  facility.    Under  contract 


with  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
physicians  from  Latin  America  have 
served  on  the  university  faculty  while 
conducting  research  at  NINDB  labora- 
tories. The  Puerto  Rlcan  Medical 
School  is  today  a  very  fine  institution — 
perhaps  the  only  really  bilingual  medical 
school  in  the  world,  and  it  too  has  con- 
tributed to  these  programs. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Labor-HEW  de- 
scribed the  medical  school — very  rightly. 
In  my  judgment — as  "a  really  outstand- 
ing school"  and  emphasized  the  need  to 
overcome  some  of  the  present  weakness 
in  medical  contacts  with  Latin  America. 
Puerto  Rico  Is  ideally  suited  to  play  a 
major  role  in  such  a  common  searching 
for  health  and  knowledge.  As  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico  should  and  will  participate  In  the 
stepped-up  U.S.  health  research  efforts 
through  these  very  worthwhile  NIH  pro- 
grams. This  Is  a  fine  project  which  de- 
serves the  continuing  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  Congress.  It  will  be  useful 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico;  it  will  be 
useful  to  the  people  of  the  mainland: 
and,  it  will  be  useful  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  is  concerned 
with  the  water  pollution  laboratories 
which  are  to  be  constructed  in  each  re- 
gion of  the  country.  At  present  there  Is 
still  some  doubt  as  to  exactly  where  the 
water  pollution  control  laboratory  for 
the  Middle  Atlantic  region  will  be. 

For  purposes  of  assigning  these  labo- 
ratories, New  York  State  was  placed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  In  the  New 
England  region,  and  the  laboratory  for 
that  region  has  been  assigned  to  Boston. 
Cornell  University  has  asked  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  reconsider  the  place- 
ment of  New  York,  in  the  regional  sense, 
m  New  England,  and  to  put  It  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  region,  which  will 
give  Cornell  University  an  opportunity  to 
be  the  situs  of  the  laboratory  now  au- 
thorized for  the  Middle  Atlantic  region. 

I  notice  the  committee  has  stricken  all 
funds  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  be- 
cause no  site  has  been  selected  yet. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  York  rep- 
resents a  significant  sector  in  terms  of 
EKjpulatlon,  Industry,  and  interest  In 
water  pollution  control,  I  urge  that  the 
State  be  placed  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region,  so  that  Cornell  University,  and 
other  New  York  universities,  may  be  able 
to  bring  about  the  location  of  the  lab- 
oratory for  water  ijollutlon  control  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7765)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SIGNING  OF  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
BILL  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  Is  expected  to  sign  the 
voting  rights  bill  at  noon  tomorrow  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  An  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all  Senators  to  witness 
this  historic  event.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  so  that  Senators  may  be  absent 
from  the  fioor  at  that  time  in  order  to 
participate  In  the  ceremony. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION  PRO- 
GRAM—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  24)  to  expand,  ex- 
tend, and  accelerate  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  24) 
entitled  "An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and  ac- 
celerate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes",  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  language  inserted  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  House  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  '$90,000,000, 
plus  such  additional  svuns  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate  but 
not  to  exceed  $185,000,000,'  In  lieu  of  '$75,- 
000.000  in  all,'  and  substitute  '1972'  for  '1967'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 


ence report,  including  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  720) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  24) 
entitled  "An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and  ac- 
celerate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes",  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respect- 
tlve  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  language  inserted  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  House  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  '$90,000,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate  but 
not  to  exceed  $185,000,000,'  In  lieu  of  '$75,- 
000,000  in  all,'  and  substitute  '1972'  for 
'1967'." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Alan  Bible, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Leo  W.  O'Brien, 

Walter  Rogers, 

John  P.  Saylor 

Ed  Reinecke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill,  S.  24,  to  expand,  extend, 
and  accelerate  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  this 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
language  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
reads  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  the  figure 
'$275,000,000'  for  the  figure  '$75,000,000'  and 
the  figure  '1972'  for  the  figure  '1967'." 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  House  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  the  figure 
$85,000,000'   for   the   figure    '$75,000,000'." 

The  conference  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage In  lieu  of  paragraph  (2)  of  the  House 
amendment  reading  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  section  8  substitute  '$90,000,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate  but 
not  to  exceed  $185,000,000,"  In  lieu  of  '$75,- 
000,000  In  all.'  and  substitute  '1972'  for 
*1967'." 

With  the  Incorporation  in  the  basic  act  of 
this  language  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee,  section  8  will  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  more 
than  $90,000,000,  plus  such  additional  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  and 
appropriate  but  not  to  exceed  $185,000,000, 

(a)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
dxiring  the  fiscal  years  1962  to  1972,  Inclusive; 

(b)  to  finance,  for  not  more  than  two  years 
beyond  the  end  of  said  period,  such  grants, 
■contracts,      cooperative      agreements,      and 


studies  as  may  theretofore  have  been  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act;   and   (c)   to  fi- 
nance, for  not  more  than  three  years  beyond 
the  end  of  said  period,  such  activities  as  are 
required  to  correlate,  coordinate,  and  round 
out  the  results  of  studies  and  research  un- 
dertaken   pursuant   to    this   Act:    Provided, 
That  funds  available  in  any  one  year  for  re- 
search and  development  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure 
that  such  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States, 
be  expended  In  cooperation  with  public  or 
private  agencies  In  foreign  countries  in  the 
development  of  processes  useful  to  the  pro- 
gram in   the  United  States:    And   provided 
further.  That  every  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment made  wltli  any  public  or  private  agen- 
cy In  a  foreign  country  shall  contain  provi- 
sions effective  to  Insure  that  the  results  or 
Information  developed  In  connection  there- 
with shall  be  available  without  cost  to  the 
United    States   for    the    use   of    the    United 
States  throughout  the  world  and  for  the  use 
of    the   general   public    within    the   United 
States." 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
would  have  extended  the  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years  through  fiscal  year  1972  and 
authorized  an  additional  $200  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  research 
and  development  work,  making  available 
$220  million  for  the  6-year  period  fiscal  year 
1967-72,  inclusive.  Paragraph  (2)  of  the 
House  amendment  would  have  authorized 
only  an  additional  $10  million  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1967,  making  available 
a  total  of  $30  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  effect  of  the  language  adopted  by 
the  conference  conunittee  is  (1)  to  extend 
the  saline  water  research  and  development 
program  for  an  additional  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1972;  (2)  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  to  be  appropriated  for  re- 
search and  development  work,  which  amount, 
when  added  to  previously  authorized  but  un- 
appropriated funds,  makes  available  $35  mil- 
lion for  appropriation  after  fiscal  year  1986; 
and  (3)  to  require  additional  authorization 
by  the  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
amounts  above  $90  million,  with  such  addi- 
tional amounts  limited  to  $185  million. 

The  language  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  is  necessary,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, if  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
for  this  program  are  to  be  met.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  language  Is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  inclusion  of  the  $185  million 
figure  Indicates  approval  for  planning  pur- 
poses of  the  full  program  recommended  by 
the  President. 

By  Its  very  nature,  saline  water  conver- 
sion Is  a  program  where  it  is  quite  uncertain 
from  one  year  to  the  next  what  direction 
the  research  effort  is  to  take.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  the  program  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  the  5-year  extension  was  In 
terms  only  of  the  goals  which  It  was  hoped 
might  be  attained.  The  prosecution  of  this 
program  for  another  5  years  will  Involve 
important  policy  decisions  which  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time — decisions  which  are  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  language  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  program  for  the  5- 
year  period  can  be  planned  and  formulated 
as  recommended  by  the  President.  The  $90 
million  ceiling  on  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  makes  available  $35  million 
or  $6  million  more  than  the  preliminary  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1968,  it 
Is  the  position  of  the  conference  committee 
that  the  research  and  development  work  to 
be  accomplished  under  this  program  should 
be  approved  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  There- 
fore, the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
submit  to  the  Congress  at  the  appropriate 
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time  legislation  to  approve  the  research  and 
development  work  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished In  fiscal  year  1968. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

Leo  W.  O'Brien, 

Walter  Rogers, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

Ed  Retnecke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  continue 
and  enlarge  the  desalination  program 
authorized  by  the  Anderson-Aspinall  Act 
of  September  22,  1961,  which  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  $75  million  over  the  6- 
year  period  from  1962  to  1967  Inclusive. 
The  President  submitted  to  Congress  and 
the  Senate  adopted  a  bill  which  proposed 
to  increase  the  authorization  by  $200  mil- 
lion and  to  extend  the  period  of  the  pro- 
gram by  5  years  to  1972.  The  House  ver- 
sion allowed  only  a  $10-million  increase 
over  present  authoiity,  and  no  extension 
of  the  period  of  time.  With  the  $20  mil- 
lion remaining  authorization  from  the 
1961  act.  the  new  authorization  provided 
by  the  House  would  have  permitted  a 
$30-million  program  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
but  the  program  would  have  expired  at 
the  end  of  that  year. 

The  effect  of  the  language  adopted  by 
the  conference  committee  is,  first,  to  ex- 
tend the  saline  water  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  an  additional  5 
years  through  fiscal  year  1972;  second,  to 
authorize  an  additional  $15  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment work,  which  amount,  when  added  to 
previously  authorized  but  unappropri- 
ated funds,  makes  available  $35  million 
for  appropriation  after  fiscal  year  1966: 
and  third,  to  require  additional  authori- 
zation by  Congress  for  the  appropriation 
of  amounts  above  $90  million,  with  such 
additional  amounts  limited  to  $185  mil- 
Uon. 

The  $35  million  which  will  be  immedi- 
ately authorized  will  be  adequate  for  the 
progi-am  planned  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
and  in  addition,  should  provide  ample 
funds  necessary  for  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  program. 

This  will  make  unnecessary  any  ad- 
ditional authorization  requests  under 
this  program,  as  a  practical  matter,  un- 
til fiscal  year  1968.  Therefore  plenty 
of  leadtime  is  available  for  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  program 
his  activities. 

It  was  vei-y  important  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  for  the  5-year 
period  requested  by  the  President,  and  I 
am  most  gratified  that  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  this  extension  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  1-year  limit  on  the  pro- 
gram would  increase  the  difficulty  of 
planning  for  future  development  and 
evolution.  Many  of  the  processes  and 
principles  being  developed  under  this 
program  require  a  long  time  for  working 
out  the  details.  Thus,  the  inability  to 
forecast  the  amount  and  availability  of 
additional  funds  that  will  be  available 
in  succeeding  fiscal  years  may  inhibit 
the  development  of  research  contracts 
and  making  other  arrangements  for  per- 
sonnel to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  ab- 
sence of  assurance  that  the  program  is 


going  to  be  continued  after  the   1967 
fiscal  year. 

Second.  One  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
is  to  evolve  processes  that  can  be  taken 
over  by  industry  and  developed  into 
commercial  applications.  Limitation  of 
the  Federal  program  to  1  more  fiscal 
year  would  have  undoubtedly  inhibited 
industry  in  planning  for  its  future  re- 
search on  these  processes,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  funding  for  continuing 
work.  The  1-year  program  might  even 
have  kept  some  firms  from  entering  into 
new  work  in  this  field  because  of  their 
inability  to  assure  that  there  would  be 
a  continuous  funding  of  work  started. 
This  uncertainty  has  now  been  removed. 
The  longer  term  authorization  contained 
in  the  bill  as  reported  from  conference 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  build  up  confi- 
dence in  industry  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment means  to  pursue  the  program 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  This  will 
make  it  more  likely  that  industry  would 
be  willing  to  put  more  of  its  own  money 
into  the  program  to  go  along  with  the 
Federal  sponsorship  of  research,  and 
might  attract  new  companies  to  enter 
the  field. 

Third.  A  similar  effect  would  be  re- 
alized on  the  municipalities  and  other 
water  users  who  will  be  required  to  in- 
vest their  own  money  in  studies  of  po- 
tential desalting  plans  as  the  program 
advances.  For  the  Federal  Government 
to  indicate  that  it  is  interested  in  this 
program  only  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
might  prevent  municipalities  from  start- 
ing to  put  money  into  the  program  since 
most  projects  will  take  more  than  one 
fiscal  year  to  work  out. 

Fourth.  Congressional  reduction  of  the 
President's  program  at  this  stage 
could  have  unfortunate  effects  on  our 
foreign  policy.  Because  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  by 
the  President  and  others,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  pursue  this  program 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  in  order 
to  show  that  American  technology  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  progress  state- 
ments made  by  our  President  on  this 
subject.  Observations  made  by  a  task 
force  under  Secretary  Udall  which 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  indicate  that 
that  nation  may  already  be  ahead  of  us 
in  making  use  of  desalting  for  increasing 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies. 

Fifth.  One  of  the  difficult  problems 
in  any  research  program  carried  on  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  securing 
and  retaining  competent  personnel  to 
supervise  the  work.  Any  indication  that 
the  program  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
might  tend  to  disrupt  the  recruitment 
of  the  additional  staff  needed  by  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  and  might  cause 
scientists  already  employed  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  is  now  under  the  directorship  of 
a  new  man  who  enjoys  unusual  con- 
fidence among  the  industry  and  others 
involved  in  saline  water  conversion. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the 
momentum  of  the  program  to  the  point 
where  it  now  appears  to  be  on  the  verge 
of   producing   a  satisfactory   result.     I 


know  President  Johnson  is  highly 
pleased  that  the  language  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  basic  act  now  before  us 
clearly  indicate  an  intention  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  requested  over  the 
life  of  the  program.  The  last  $185  mil- 
lion will  require  additional  authorization 
by  Congress  upon  presentation  of  a  justi- 
fication by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, but  the  officials  connected  with 
this  program  are  more  than  willing  to 
do  this. 

Thus  the  President  is  assured  of  his 
program,  and  Congress  is  assured  of  an 
opportunity  to  participate  more  fully 
in  it. 

I  commend  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  Senate  for  the  reason- 
ableness and  fairness  of  attitude.  In  my 
opinion  this  Nation  and  perhaps  many 
nations  will  receive  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  cooperation  shown  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  24,  the  water  desalination  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Water  Desalination  Re- 
port," dated  August  5,  1965.  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

I  believe  this  article  accurately  points 
out  the  kind  of  cooperation  shown  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  reaching  final  accord  on 
this  important  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water      Desalination     Report — Conferees 
Agree  To  Extend  Desalting  Program,  but 
Tie  It  to  Yearly  Reviews 
Politics  Is  the  science  of  the  possible,  as 
Aristotle  put  it.  saying  there  always  exists 
one  King  parameter  to  solve  any  and  every 
political  crisis,  no  matter  how  Involved,  If  it 
only  can  be  found.    Both  the  perlpety  of  en- 
tangled  political   situations   and   Aristotle's 
wisdom  were  never  better  seen  than  In  con- 
ference action  on  the  expanded  desalting  bill, 
which     netted    satisfactory    solutions    and 
smiles  all  around  last  week  for  the  parties 
concerned.    The  King  parameter,  the  toucli- 
stone  resolving  all  differences  over  the  legis- 
lation between  the  House  and  Senate  Interior 
Conmilttees.  OSW  and  the  President,  turned 
out  to  be  this  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port:   "Substitute    '$90    million    plus    such 
additional  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  and  appropriate  but  not  to 
exceed  $185  million  In  all,'   and  substitute 
'1972'  for  '1967'."    Thus,  this  amendment  to 
section  8  of  the  basic  Saline  Water  Act  gives 
the  House  what  It  wanted  and  Insisted  upon 
chiefly    by    key    House    Interior    Committee 
members   during   the   last   3   months'   con- 
gressional debate  over  the  expanded  desalt- 
ing program,  namely  assurance  that  Congress 
will  exercise  a  watchdog  role  over  U.S.  saline 
water  activities  via  annual  authorization  of 
OSW's  budgetary  requests.     The  Senate  gets 
what  It  wanted,  primarily  the  guarantee  of 
a   concerted   engineering-development    pro- 
gram up  through  fiscal  1972.    And  OSW  and 
the  White  House  in  the  approval  of  a  5-year 
effort   and.   In   effect,   the   promise   of   $200 
million  to  carry  out  the  program,  get  wliat 
they   want — the    financial   support   and   the 
kind    of    flexibility   necessary    to   plan    and 
carry  out  research -development  for  commer- 
cial economic  desalting  plants. 

Previously,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
struck  out  the  long-term  program  and  au- 
thorized only  $30  million  for  OSW  In  fiscal 
1967  ( WDR,  July  29,  1965.  4;  July  22.  2) .    But 


the  conference  Increased  the  fiscal  1967  figure 
to  $35  million.  Moreover.  In  setting  $185  mil- 
lion as  a  celling  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1968  to  1972  and  lifting  the  $75  million 
m  past  year  authorizations  through  fiscal 
1967  to  $90  million,  the  conferees  hiked  total 
authorizations  to  $275  million  through  fiscal 
1972.  The  latter  amount  Is  exactly  the  figure 
the  President  had  requested  from  Congress 
in  his  desalting  message  earlier  this  year. 

Dl  Luzlo's  victory :  Already  most  Washing- 
ton sources  are  giving  Frank  C.  Dl  Luzlo, 
OSW  Director,  most  of  the  credit  for  putting 
the  expanded  desalting  program  over  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Earlier  in  the  congressional 
session  the  House  committee  was  threaten- 
ing an  end  of  the  Federal  saline  water  activ- 
ity. Committee  members  admit  Dl  Luzlo's 
convincing  testimony  during  hearings — per- 
sonal, dynamic,  portending  economically 
competitive  desalting  by  the  seventies — 
turned  the  darkness  Into  day.  So,  Dl  Luzlo's 
leadership  persuading  the  committee's  as- 
sent more  than  any  one  thing  as  to  prac- 
ticability of  the  5-year  program,  softening 
its  opposition  to  the  5-year  program,  the 
conference  results  followed  naturally. 
Morale  on  the  OSW  staff  at  this  moment  was 
never  higher. 

The  conference  report  Is  to  be  filed  this 
week  In  the  House  of  Represntatlves  and  Is 
expected  to  be  voted  shortly  thereafter.  The 
Senate  is  expected  also  to  approve  the  con- 
ference action,  clearing  the  bill  for  the 
White  House,  without  dissent,  probably  to- 
ward the  week's  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE   ACT,    1936 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  413.  H.R.  4346. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4346 »  to  amend  section  502  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  con- 
struction differential  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  (H.R.  4346)  would  extend  for  1  ad- 
ditional year  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  pay  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  55  percent  in  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  payments  on  mer- 
chant vessels  and  up  to  60  percent  for 
the  reconstruction  of  passenger  vessels. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
April  26,  1965.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies held  hearings  on  this  bill  on  May  27 
and  the  full  committee  ordered  it  favor- 
ably reported.   The  measure  Is  supported 


by  the  Maritime  Administration  and  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was 
designed  to  assist  all  segments  of  the 
merchant  marine  including  the  American 
shipyards.    The   1936  act  permits  U.S. 
citizens  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  permission  to  build  in  U.S. 
shipyards    merchant    vessels    with    the 
Government  paying  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  constructing  the  vessel 
in  a  U.S.  shipyard  as  compared  with  a 
foreign  shipyard.   Without  this  incentive 
American    operators    either    would    not 
construct  new  vessels  or  would  construct 
them  abroad  for  foreign-flag  operation. 
The  1936  act  placed  a  limit  on  the 
difference  between  the  U.S.  shipbuilding 
cost  and  foreign  costs  at  50  percent.    In 
recent  years  shipbuilding  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
have  decreased  more  rapidly  abroad  than 
they  have  here  in  the  United  States.    As 
a  result  the  difference  in  prices  has  ex- 
ceeded the  50  percent  level  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past  5  years.    It  is  an- 
ticipated that  this  may  be  true  for  at 
least  1  more  year.    The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  therefore  to  authorize  when 
appropriate  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  pay  up  to  55  percent  as  the  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
shipbuilding  costs.    Without  this  legisla- 
tion the  maximum  figure  would  remain 
at  the  50-percent  maximum  in  the  pres- 
ent law  and  would  therefore  require  the 
Government  shipyard  subsidy  to  be  paid 
by  operators  building  new  merchant  ves- 
sels or  the  result  would  be  that  American 
vessel    operators   in   the   foreign   trade 
would  not  construct  new  merchant  ves- 
sels.    In  my   opinion,   either  is   unac- 
ceptable and  I  would  therefore  hope  that 
this  legislation  would  be  speedily  enacted. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  a 
question.     The  bill  would  continue  the 
maritime     construction     program     for 
another  year  at  the  rate  of  55  percent. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct.    The  program 
would  be  extended  for  1  year  only,  as 
was  the  case  for  last  year. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  hope  that  it 
will  stimulate  construction  in  the  mari- 
time field. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  constantly  hope 
that  it  will;  and  to  a  very  great  extent  it 
has. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Prcsi::ient,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    When 
was  the  first  change  from  50  percent  to 
55  rercent  made? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     In  1960. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     At  that 
time  it  was  for  a   1-year  or  a  2-year 
program? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Two  years  at  the 
outset. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
this  proposal  is  the  second  or  third 
extension? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  This  is  the 
third  extension. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
the  plan  of  the  committee  to  have  a 
similar  extension  annually,  or  has  the 


committee  given  consideration  to  a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  committee  has 
given  serious  and  constant  attention  to 
the  problem.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
definitively  answer  the  Senator  except 
by  saying  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, on  instructions  from  President 
Johnson,  as  incorporated  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  this  year,  are  now 
engaged  in  a  continuing  study,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  as  a  consequence,  by  next 
year  there  will  be  certain  recommen- 
dations in  that  field  as  well  as  others 
to  be  made  to  the  Congress.  The  Mari- 
time Advisory  Board,  made  up  of  public 
members,  labor  members,  and  industry 
members,  meets  evei-y  month.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  tomorrow,  with  sub- 
committees from  the  group  in  constant 
session. 

Out  of  all  this,  we  expect  some  definite 
recommendations  to  issue.  But  the  prob- 
lem, as  the  Senator  knows,  is  not  easy  of 
solution.    We  can  only  hope. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  recog- 
nize that  a  problem  exists  in  this  area; 
but  we  were  already  paying  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
these  ships.  The  subsidy  rate  was  raised 
to  55  percent  about  5  years  ago.  Con- 
gress decided  that  for  a  temporary  period 
up  to  55  percent  would  be  allowed  with 
the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  report  would  be  made  by 
the  Commission  as  to  exactly  how  much 
more  would  be  necessary. 

This  is  now  the  third  extension.  If  we 
continue  to  extend  it  year  after  year,  I 
am  wondering  if  soon  they  will  not  want 
more  than  55  percent.  Certainly  they 
would  prefer  a  55  percent  subsidy  to  50 
percent.  I  suppose  that  next  they  will 
want  60  or  65  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  operators  do  not 
care.  The  subsidy  does  not  go  to  the 
operators;  the  subsidy  goes  to  the  ship- 
yards, it  having  been  determined  that 
when  the  Government  gives  help  of  this 
kind,  the  vessel  or  vessels  must  be  built 
in  American  shipyards.  So  no  benefit 
accrues  to  the  ship  operator. 

Furthermore,  although  the  American 
merchant  fleet  does  not  carr>'  as  much 
in  American  exports  and  imports  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  I.  and  many 
others,  would  desire,  this  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  program  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. This  subsidy,  which  allows  for 
the  construction  of  ships  in  American 
yards,  has  gone  almost  exclusively  to  the 
so-called  liner  fleet.  This  is  one  seg- 
ment of  the  American  merchant  marine 
which  has  held  its  own,  or  approximately 
so,  in  the  face  of  fierce  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  other  elements  of  the  fleet — 
the  bulk  cargo  fleet,  for  example — ^have 
been  hard  put  to  it  and  have  not  actually 
succeeded  in  meeting  the  foreign  com- 
petition. 

But  this  particular  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  fleet  that  will  be 
helped  by  the  taxpayers  through  this 
construction  subsidy  and  operating  sub- 
sidy is  in  good  shape.  The  United  States 
has  the  most  modem  vessels  In  the  world 
In  its  liner  cargo  fleet. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  says  is  encour- 
aging: but  are  not  many  of  the  ships 
tied  up  now  in  port  because  of  a  strike  so 
that  they  cannot  operate?  That  may 
not  be  as  a  result  of  this  bill;  neverthe- 
less, they  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
remain  in  good  condition  since  they  are 
tied  up  and  foreign  ships  are  being  used 
for  transportation.  American  tourist 
business  is  being  lost,  perhaps  never  to  be 
recovered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Oh,  yes;  we  know 
that  a  strike  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
long  time;  but.  as  the  Senator  correctly 
says,  that  has  no  relation  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  has 
no  relation  to  the  pending  bill  except 
that  it  relates  to  another  problem  which 
has  been  receiving  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  Congress  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Apparently  all  that  is  done 
is  to  study;  nobody  graduates.  I  am 
wondering  if  there  should  not  be  an 
examination  of  the  study  groups  some- 
day to  see  if  they  have  learned  anything. 
If  they  have  not  perhaps  they  should  be 
given  an  accelerated  course  in  one  of 
the  many  new  programs  of  this  Great 
Society. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  not  time  that 
someone  su^jgested  that  after  spending 
all  the  money  for  studies  we  should  de- 
termine an  answer.  As  long  as  they  can 
get  a  free  ride  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
we  shall  never  get  a  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  recall  that 
any  degrees  have  been  awarded  to  any- 
one with  respect  to  maritime  disputes, 
which  is  another  subject.  But  I  insist, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  that  the  bill 
before  us  now,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
in?,  the  bill  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  a  useful  leg- 
islative accomplishment,  because  it  will 
keep  this  particular  element  of  the 
American  merchant  fleet  viable  and 
modern,  and  will  enable  it  to  retain  a 
far  greater  share  of  our  export-import 
cargo  business  than  the  bulk  cargo  fleet 
handles. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Based 
upon  the  committee  reports,  I  under- 
stand that  over  the  years  this  particular 
maritime  subsidy  has  cost  the  United 
States  $740  million.  The  net  effect  is 
that  we  are  paying  up  to  55  percent  of 
the  construction  cost  of  these  ships. 
After  construction,  we  are  paying  a  sub- 
sidy to  keep  them  operating  on  the  high 
seas. 

I  come  back  to  my  original  question: 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  committee  in- 
sisted on  having  the  study  groups  make 
recommendations?  Perhaps  Congress 
should  serve  notice  that  if  they  do  not 
come  forward  with  a  solution  we  shall 
let  one  of  the  programs  lapse. 

Mr.  BARTLKTT.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  fair  for  us  to  do  that.  I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  American 
merchant  marine  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  dislike  to  have  someone 
give  me  an  injunction  tomorrow  to  sub- 
mit next  week  or  next  month  some  rele- 
vant recommendations. 

The  subject  is  extremely  complex. 
Yes;  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  the  program.    But  we  have 


done  so  out  of  a  calctilated  belief  that 
subsidies  are  essential,  first,  to  maintain, 
in  being,  American  shipyards,  and  this 
is  partly — largely,  perhaps — for  the  na- 
tional defense.  We  have  done  it  partly 
to  enable  our  ships  to  sail  the  high  seas, 
after  they  have  been  coristructed,  in 
competition  with  foreign  flag  carriers, 
whose  operating  costs  are  much  lower. 
If  the  U.S.  Government  did  not  pay 
differential  subsidies,  if  it  did  not  pay 
operating  subsidies,  we  would  not  have 
any  liner  fleet  at  all.  At  a  minimvun,  we 
would  have  a  liner  fleet  no  more  conse- 
quential in  terms  of  carrying  American 
cargo  than  the  cargo  fleet ;  and  that  fleet 
carries  only  5  percent  of  American 
cargoes. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  turn  to  the 
other  part  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
try  to  shore  it  up  in  some  manner  or 
other,  so  that  our  whole  fleet  will  be 
strengthened. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  rec- 
ognize that  considering  the  different 
labor  standards  and  the  cost  of  materials 
in  this  country  as  compared  with  foreign 
countries  there  must  be  a  subsidy  of  some 
kind  if  ships  are  to  be  constioicted  in 
American  shipyards,  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
subsidy  should  be  paid.  With  such  high 
rates  we  have  destroyed  the  incentive  for 
efficiency.  The  committee  recognized 
that  in  the  1936  act,  but  soon  the  per- 
centage of  subsidy  had  been  extended 
all  the  way  to  50  percent.  Then,  5  years 
ago,  on  a  strictly  temporary  basis.  Con- 
gress extended  the  rate  up  to  55  percent 
for  the  period  of  2  years  or  until  a  re- 
port and  study  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Department. 

No  report  has  been  forthcoming,  and 
this  is  the  third  extension.  While  I  shall 
not  attempt  any  organized  objection  to 
the  bill  at  this  time  I  shall  not  support 
it.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  we  should 
serve  notice  now  on  the  Department  that 
if  it  has  not  submitted  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  study  group  by  next  year 
and  it  asks  for  another  extension,  it 
may  be  in  trouble.  We  shall  at  least  ex- 
pect it  to  change  the  pupils  in  the  class. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  sure  that  the 
oflBcials  in  the  executive  department  will 
hear  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

I  should  add,  finally,  that  we  are  not 
extending  the  program  from  year  to  year 
only  awaiting  recommendations  from  the 
executive  branch.  We  are  extending  the 
program  because  55  percent  is  the  closest 
figure  the  executive  branch  can  arrive  at 
to  represent  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  building  ships  in  foreign  ship- 
yards and  building  them  in  American 
shipyards. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  when  the  55  percent  proposal 
was  made  5  years  ago,  the  Department 
admitted  that  the  figure  was  pulled  out 
of  thin  air,  that  the  actual  rate  would 
have  been  closer  to  52  or  53  percent. 
Now  the  percentage  has  reached  55  per- 
cent, and  soon  they  will  be  asking  for 
60  percent  unless  they  are  checked. 

I  return  to  the  question  of  study 
groups.  Apparently  all  that  they  did 
was  to  pull  a  figure  out  of  thin  air,  but 
they  cannot  determine  whether  it  is 
justified  or  not. 


I  still  believe  it  is  time  they  submitted 
some  solid  recommendations.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  solid  reiJort  perhaps  Congress 
should  submit  some  kind  of  recommen- 
dation. Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  pull  a 
lower  figure  out  of  thin  air  for  them  by 
this  time  next  year. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  figures  are  in- 
corporated in  the  report.  They  show 
that  the  smallest  differential  was  55.2 
percent,  but  that  most  of  the  differential 
was  from  53.9  percent  to  54  percent  and 
over  54  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
are  approaching  the  55  percent  ceiling. 
When  they  hit  that  they  will  come  out 
of  the  thin  air  again  with  another  figure, 
perhaps  60  percent,  and  justify  it  on  the 
basis  that  they  will  continue  to  study  it. 
There  is  a  limit  as  to  what  we  can  ex- 
pect the  taxpayers  to  undewrite  as  to 
the  construction  cost  of  these  ships  and 
at  the  same  time  have  them  operated 
as  a  segment  of  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  are  some 
other  solid  reasons  why  we  should  look 
forward  to  a  diminishment  of  this  dif- 
ferential rather  than  an  increase. 
Whether  it  will  come  into  being  next 
year,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  How- 
ever, the  wages  being  paid  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  Japanese  shipyards  are 
rising  much  faster  than  are  the  wages 
being  paid  in  our  own  shipyards. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that, 
relatively  soon,  we  shall  be  able  to  lower 
this  construction  differential  subsidy.  I 
hope  so  as  ardently  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
that  is  true;  however,  we  find  all  too 
often  that  when  the  wage  rates  have  in- 
creased in  other  countries  the  high  sub- 
sidies continue.  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
subject  any  longer,  but  this  should  be 
sufficient  warning  to  the  group. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  trying  to  do  the  best  job  that  he  can. 
but  I  hope  that  he  will  join  me  in  seeing 
that  the  Department  will  come  forward 
with  a  better  recommendation  next  year. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  always  will. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  individual  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  as  printed 
in  the  Senate  report  No.  428,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Mr.  Lausche 
We  are  again  confronted  with  an  admin- 
istration request  to  extend  the  annual  $100 
minion  shipbuilding  subsidy  for  another  year 
which  renews  the  limit  of  55  percent  for  the 
construction  of  new  merchant  ships  and  a 
60-percent  limit  for  the  reconversion  of  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels.  This  subsidy  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  world  market 
price  and  the  price  of  constructing  the  same 
ship  in  American  shipyards. 

The  current  subsidy  program  of  cost  parity 
was  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  in  order  to  maintain  an  efHcient. 
sound,  and  competitive  merchant  marine 
However,  since  that  time,  this  program  for 
competitive  survival  has  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer over  $740  million  for  Just  the  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  subsidies. 


1  would  like  to  submit  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  the  foUowing 
figures  showing  the  yearly  amounts  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  merchant  marine  In- 
dustry under  the  construction  and  recon- 
struction differential  subsidy  programs: 


Construc- 
tion 
differential 
subsidies 

Reconstruc- 
tion 
diflerDntial 
subsidies 

From  inception  to  June 
30,  IftW - 

$131,571,571 

5, 538, 417 

5,358,663 

1,613,737 

16, 379, 075 

22,637,540 

21,761,846 

69, 156,  794 

102, 118, 519 

136,858,263 

97,71.^325 

79, 987, 066 

$342, 0-Vi 

vi<:nftl  vear  1956         

14,368,668 

Fisrftl  vpar  1957         

1,117,694 

Fi«ial  vear  1958 

4,731,608 

7, 065, 416 

Ficnnl  vear  1960         

4,828,227 

Pispiil  vear  1961 

657, 379 

Fiscal  year  1962 

fc'ispal  vear  1963     

3,906,765 
3,550,308 

PinpAl  voar  1964       

2, 349, 230 

Total 

690, 614, 518 

49,443,338 

I  am  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of 
this  55-  and  60-percent  authority  because  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  provides  an 
extra  incentive  to  interested  parties  to  press 
for  the  highest  differential  percentages  ob- 
tainable. 

I  l>elieve  the  Federal  Government  should 
establish  a  limit  in  which  it  will  participate 
to  retain  a  strong  and  economic  merchant 
marine.  This  limit  should  not  exceed  the 
50-percent  ceiling  as  established  In  the  origi- 
nal Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  serious 
efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  sub- 
sidies further. 

Shipping  costs — and  especially  shipbuild- 
ing costs — in  the  United  States  have  risen  to 
where  they  are  positive  threats  to  the  future 
of  U.S.  shipping. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  If  the  basic  50- 
percent  construction  subsidy  Is  not  enough 
for  commercial  shipbuilding,  we  should  seri- 
ously reevaluate  whether  the  taxpayers  can 
afford  or  need  such  a  shipyard  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

Frank  J.  Lausche. 


However,  despite  these  heavy  subsidy  pay- 
ments from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  this  country 
has  been  lagging  behind  in  world  trade  for 
many  years — even  though  we  are  the  world's 
largest  trading  nation.  Fifteen  percent  of 
the  world's  exports  and  Imports  are  supplied 
by  this  country;  99  percent  of  which  go  by 
ship.  Ten  jrears  ago,  U.S.  ships  carried  more 
than  40  percent  of  this  trade,  but  today  we 
rely  upon  other  maritime  nations  to  carry 
over  90  percent  of  It. 

Even  with  a  continued  increase  In  Federal 
expenditures,  our  merchant  marine  Indtastry 
continues  to  decline.  In  this  connection, 
the  most  significant  Index  to  show  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States,  and 
whether  our  position  has  grown  better  or 
worse,  can  best  be  Ulustrated  by  the  ship 
construction  differential  rates  established  by 
the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  on  cargo  ships 
during  the  past  several  years.  This  chart 
will  Illustrate  the  disparity  which  exists  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  U.S.  shipbuilding  costs 
and  that  It  Is  continually  widening. 

The  following  table  Indicates  calendar 
years  dvu*ing  which  subsidized  ship  construc- 
tion contracts  were  awarded  and  the  average 
subsidy  rate  applied  to  all  ship  construction 
contracts  awarded  during  that  correspond- 
ing year: 

Average  construction  differential  subsidies 
for  ships  awarded  in  that  year 

Percent 

1951 41.  47 

1952-56 (M 

1957.- 46.  1 

1958 48.  1 

1959 49. 1 

1960 49.  7 

1961 49.4 

1962 50. 1 

1963 53.3 

1964 53.  5 

'  No  subsidized  cargo  ship  construction. 

Our  shipbuilding  prices  are  continuing  to 
rise  at  a  faster  rate  than  foreign  prices  so 
that  the  price  differentials  wlU  shortly  ex- 
ceed the  present  proposed  limits. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
4346,  the  Maritime  Administration  pointed 
out  that  "•  *  'It  costs  the  American  ship- 
yard more  for  the  parts  alone  than  it  costs 
the  foreign  shipyards  to  deliver  a  finished 
ship." 

However,  material  alone  is  not  responsible 
for  this  situation.  The  continued  rise  In 
labor  costs  and  the  Increasing  disparity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  hourly 
wages  should  concern  all  of  us.  For  exam- 
ple, the  typical  hourly  pay  for  a  first-class 
shipyard  mechanic  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  $2.95  as  compared  to  $1.43  in 
Sweden;  95  cents  in  England;  47  cents  in 
-Italy;  and  40  cents  in  Japan. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  4346)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REFUTATION  OF  FIGURES  CITED 
ON  BEHALF  OF  MILES  LABORA- 
TORY IN  DRUG  PATENT  CON- 
TROVERSY 

senator  RUSSELL  B.  LONG  REFUTES  FIGURES 
CITED  BY  SENATOR  BIRCH  BAYH  IN  DRUG 
PATENT     CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  17, 1  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  how  Miles  Laboratories  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  attempted  to  secure  a  17- 
year  monopoly  on  the  Guthrie  blood  test 
for  PKU.  As  I  explained  at  that  time, 
PKU  is  a  physical  condition  that  leads  to 
mental  retardation.  It  is  a  chemical  im- 
balance in  the  blood  that  causes  perma- 
nent brain  damage  if  it  is  not  detected 
during  the  first  month  of  a  baby's  life. 
If  this  dreaded  condition  is  caught  in 
time,  the  damage  can  be  prevented  by 
altering  the  child's  diet. 

In  1962  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
began  using  this  simple  blood  test  which 
was  developed  with  public  funds  by  Dr. 
Robert  Guthrie  at  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo, and  which  could  be  given  3  days 
after  birth  to  detect  the  presence  of  this 
metabolic  deficiency.    Thus,  an  afflicted 
infant  can  be  put  on  a  special  diet  be- 
fore brain  damage  occurs.    Although  Dr. 
Guthrie's  cost  to  produce  a  test  kit  for 
500   babies  was  $6,  Miles  Laboratories 
wanted  to  charge  $262,  more  than  40 
times  as  much  as  the  cost  to  Dr.  Guthrie. 
I  also  had  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  number  of  supporting 
documents  secured  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
this  case. 


Today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  sin- 
cere defense  on  June  3  of  his  constituent. 
Miles  Laboratories.  I  am  sure  that  he 
related  the  facts  as  he  saw  them  from 
the  information  available.  His  informa- 
tion, however,  was  far  from  complete, 
and,  I  should  imagine,  was  supplied  by 
one  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
stated  that  there  is  a  very  small  poten- 
tial market  for  the  product,  one  in  which 
there  is  little  volume  and  very  little  hope 
of  profitability.  Let  us  examine  this 
argument. 

As  of  March   1965,  more  than   2,600 
hospitals  in  the  countiT  were  doing  blood 
screening    of   newborn   infants.    In    14 
States  the  Guthrie  test  is  mandatory 
within  28  days  after  birth  for  all  babies 
born     in     those     States.    Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  within  a  short 
period  of  time  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  screening  all  newborn  infants.    It  is 
estimated  that  for  the  next  5  years  the 
average  annual  number  of  births  in  the 
United   States   will   be   about   4,960,000 
babies.    In  addition,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  supporting  PKU  testing  pro- 
grams   in    Poland,    Yugoslavia,    Israel, 
Pakistan   and  India.    Plans  are  being 
made  to  extend  this  program  into  other 
countries    such    as    Brazil    and    Egypt. 
There  are  about  130  million  babies  being 
born  each  year  in  the  world  and  this 
amount  is  continually  increasing.    It  is 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  too  distant 
when  every  baby — no  matter  where  it  Is 
born— will  be  able  to  receive  the  Guthrie 
test  and  be  able  to  avoid  the  affliction  of 
mental  retardation  due  to  PKU. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  agree  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  the  potential  market 
for  the  Guthrie  test  is  small.  I  would 
submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  po- 
tential market  is  large.  The  world  mar- 
ket at  the  price  that  Miles  wanted  to 
charge  would  have  been  about  $65  mil- 
lion per  year,  practically  all  of  which 
would  have  been  profit  because  the  po- 
tential cost  on  a  worldwide  basis  would  be 
only  about  $1,650,000. 

Although,  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
other  tests  on  the  market,  none  is  com- 
parable with  the  Guthrie  test  in  terms 
of  speed  of  detection.  Obviously,  then, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
earlier  methods  will  be  recognized  as  ob- 
solete, and  any  company  with  exclusive 
rights  on  the  Guthrie  test  can  really 
cash  in. 

This  is  exactly  what  Miles  Laboratories 
planned  to  do,  though  the  development 
was  largely  the  result  of  Government 
funds.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  contract 
between  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie,  who  devel- 
oped the  test,  and  Miles  Laboratories, 
dated  June  11, 1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  contract 
between  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie  and  Miles 
Laboratories,  dated  June  11.  1962,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  mv  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  provides 
that  Miles  is  to  get  an  exclusive  license 
for  17  years.    It  clearly  shows  that  Miles 
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had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Guthrie  discovery,  but  was  bending  every 
effort  to  get  it  for  its  own  exclusive  ex- 
ploitation. I  read  one  paragraph  in 
article  11  of  this  agreement: 

Licensee  (Miles)  recognizes  that  licensor's 
work  (Guthrie's)  In  developing  the  afore- 
mentioned invention  has  been  done  utilizing 
the  financial  assistance  of  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations, including  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  the  Children's  Hospital, 
of  Buffalo.  N.Y.  One  or  more  of  the  afore- 
said sponsoring  organizations  may  have 
rights  to  the  Invention  described  in  the  pat- 
ent application  referred  to  herein.  Licensor 
(Guthrie)  agrees  to  make  reasonable  efforts 
to  have  each  of  the  aforesaid  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations agree  to  and  accept  the  license 
grant  herein  set  forth.  To  the  extent,  how- 
ever, that  the  licensor  is  unable  to  obtain 
any  one  or  more  of  the  aforementioned  spon- 
soring organizations'  acceptance  of  the  agree- 
ment herein  set  forth,  licensee  (Miles)  rec- 
ognizes and  accepts  that  the  rights  herein 
granted  by  licensor  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prior  claim  of  the  aforesaid  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations. 

In  a  word.  Miles  was  out  for  big  game. 
It  was,  if  possible,  going  to  get  the  whole 
thing  for  itself:  and  Dr.  Guthrie,  who 
developed  the  test,  was  to  be  used  to  per- 
suade these  organizations  to  give  Miles 
the  exclusive  rights.  Apparently,  Miles 
felt  so  confident  about  the  result  that 
they  provided  Guthrie  with  patent  appli- 
cation fees  as  well  as  their  regular  out- 
side patent  counsel  to  process  the  patent 
application.  And  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Miles  would  have  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  hammerlock  on  his  great 
development,  except  for  a  small  band  of 
dedicated  public  servants  in  HEW,  the 
source  of  most  of  the  funds. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  another  matter. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  talking  about  the 
improvements  Milos  made  on  the  orig- 
inal product.  The  comparison  made  was 
between  a  model  T  Ford  and  a  1965  Lin- 
coln. I  have  already  put  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  to  HEW  from 
Dr.  Robert  MacCready.  director  of  the 
diagno.<;tic  laboratories  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Health,  of  De- 
cember 13.  1963,  on  this  point.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  now  requires  the 
Guthrie  test  on  all  infants  by  law;  and. 
in  the  interest  of  economy,  makes  up  its 
own  kits  in  its  own  laboratories.  Dr. 
MacCready  stated  that  he  had  some  res- 
ervations about  the  Miles'  alleged  im- 
provements as  well  as  the  company's 
assertions  of  its  educational  work  on  this 
test.    He  said : 

Actually,  we  have  not  found  It  particu- 
larly difficult  to  purchase  and  set  up  the 
various  ingredients  which  go  into  the  media 
used,  nor  the  other  supplies  to  complete  the 
testing  kits.  We  would  feel  that  any  prop- 
erly qualified  and  reasonably  resourceful  lab- 
oratory would  he  able  to  adjust  and  stand- 
ardize the  reagents  used  and  quite  economi- 
cally, as  they  perform  the  tests  according  to 
the  published  directions  of  Dr.  Guthrie. 
Furthermore,  a  considerable  educational  and 
promotional  effort  has  already  taken  place 
in  one  way  or  another  resulting  In  more 
than  half  the  States  now  trying  out  the 
test,  although,  of  course,  a  much  wider  use 
of  the  screening  test  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Dr.  MacCready  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
entire  cost  of  running   the  PKU  tests 


from  start  to  finish — from  the  collection 
of  the  blood  sample  to  the  analysis  in 
the  laboratory — is  about  50  cents  per 
baby,  and  that  only  a  small  portion — 
about  1.2  cents — is  represented  by  the 
cost  of  the  Guthrie  test  kit  itself.  This 
is  about  the  same  amount  it  cost  Dr. 
Guthrie  to  produce  his  test  kits.  Yet. 
Miles,  a  big  company  presumably  highly 
efficient  and  competent,  originally  set  a 
price  of  52  cents  per  baby  for  the  kit 
itself,  which  was  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  entire  operation  in  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  States.  With  com- 
petition from  other  sources,  after  HEV/ 
determined  to  take  the  patent  for  the 
public  benefit,  the  price  was  driven  down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Guthrie's  letter  comparing  his  cost  of 
production  which  was  $6  for  500  tests, 
with  the  price  Miles  wanted  to  charge, 
$262  for  500  tests,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Dr.  Guthrie  states  unqualifiedly  that 
during  this  visit  to  Miles  Laboratory  in 
June  1963,  he  was  told  that  the  Miles 
Laboratory  price  for  the  same  kit  would 
be  $262. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  depart  from  my  prepared  text  to 
say  Dr.  Guthrie  was  absolutely  shocked 
to  see  Miles  Laboratories  making  any 
such  charge  as  that  for  something  which 
he  developed  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  written  by  the  Washington 
Post  staff  writer,  Mr.  Morton  Mintz,  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  through  the  efforts  of  this 
outstanding  journalist  that  the  thalido- 
mide case,  one  of  the  worst  drug  catas- 
trophies  in  history,  was  exposed.  Thou- 
sands of  children  in  many  countries  were 
bom  limbless,  deformed,  or  deaf  because 
their  mothers  took  thalidomide  tranquil- 
izers during  pregnancy.  Mr.  Mintz' 
revelations,  resulting  from  careful  re- 
search, forced  U.S.  Government  officials 
to  stop  the  distribution  of  the  drug  in 
this  country. 

According  to  Mr.  Mintz.  Miles'  vice 
president,  G.  W.  OiT,  Jr.,  not  only  did 
not  specifically  deny  the  price  of  $262, 
but  also  explained  the  reason  for  the  high 


price.    Let  me  read  the  pertinent  para- 
graph from  the  article : 

The  Miles  official,  Orr,  suggested  that  one 
reason  for  the  $262  price  was  the  need  to  use 
only  the  highest  quality  sterile  materials. 
However,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  In- 
tend to  imply  that  his  firm's  test  kit  was 
superior  in  that  regard  to  Dr.  Guthrie's. 
He  did,  however,  fault  the  scientist's  defini- 
tion of  costs. 

This  situation  reminds  me  of  a  story 
told  about  the  late  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  when  he  was  cam- 
paigning for  his  second  term.  As 
P.D.R.'s  train  was  approaching  a  town 
where  he  was  scheduled  to  give  a  speech, 
he  turned  to  his  adviser  Sam  Rosenman 
and  asked:  "Isn't  this  one  of  the  places, 
Sam.  where  I  promised  that  I  would 
balance  the  budget?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Rosenman. 

"Well,"  asked  F.D.R.,  "how  shall  I  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  I  didn't  do  it?" 

"Don't  try  to  explain  why  you  didn't 
do  it,"  said  Sam  Rosenman.  "Just  deny 
you  ever  said  it  in  the  first  place." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  situa- 
tion here.  I  guess  Miles  Laboratories 
finds  it  easier  to  deny  the  $262  price  than 
to  try  to  justify  it.  I  do  not  blame  this 
company,  though.  If  I  were  caught  in  a 
similarly  flagrant  position  of  trying  to 
rape  the  public  interest,  I  would  prob- 
ably try  to  deny  it  myself. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  al- 
though the  price  of  52  cents  per  test  was 
denied,  it  was  admitted  that  the  price 
per  test  of  kits  marketed  by  Miles  was  42 
cents  for  some  time.  This  makes  it 
about  32  times  as  much  as  it  cost  Dr 
Guthrie  and  others  to  make.  This  also  is 
an  outrageous  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  monopoly 
pricing  is  not  at  all  unusual.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  document,  which  I  previously 
placed  in  the  Record,  showing  the  prices 
of  drugs,  many  of  which  were  developed 
in  Europe,  but  which  were  protected  by 
patents  and  licenses  in  the  United  States, 
and  sold  here  at  much  higher  prices 
than  what  it  cost  to  develop  them.  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  monopoly  prices 
range  anywhere  from  28  to  100  times  the 
cost  of  producing,  manufacturing,  and 
bottling  these  drugs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 


Drug  price  coinpnrisons,  European  and  United  States 


Generic  name 


Tolhnfaniide 

Nitrofurantoin 

Phoiiiiif'trazinp  

Clilorothiaziile.-       

ITydrochlorothiazlde 

Clilordiazepoxide 

Chlorpronui^iiie 

Tetracycline        -  -     - .  - 

Sulfaniethoxypyridaiine 


Europoan 
inftredient 
cost  plus 
tablPtiiiK 
and  bottling 

fHT  1(10 

tablets 


$n.43 
.44 
.33 
.50 
.■27H 
.31 
.30 
1.26 

.59 


U.S.  trade  name 


Orinase  (ITpjohn) — . 

Furantin  (Norwich) 

Prpludin  ((JeiKy) 

Diuril  (.Merck) 

Hydrodiuril  (Merck) 

Librium  (HotTtnan-Ln  Roche) 

Thoraiine  (Smith,  KUnc  <t  French). 

Tetracyn  (Pflner) ^ 

/Kynex  (I-ederle) J 

l.Midlcel  (Parke,  Davis) J 


U.S.  prira- 

to  consumer 

per  11X1 

tablets 


»14.(»' 
48.34 
7.5(1 
9.0(1 
9.00 
15.00 
9.00 

as.  on 

16.00 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  most  highly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this  most  important  issue.  I 
think  it  is  highly  essential  that  every 
child  have  the  opportunity  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  PKU  test.  There  was  a 
time  when  many  children  were  bom 
blind  because  it  was  not  known  it  was 
essential  to  treat  their  eyes  with  an  an- 
tiseptic immediately  after  birth.  That 
discovery,  the  application  of  which  is 
almost  automatic  today,  resulted  in  sav- 
ing the  sight  of  countless  children.  The 
same  thing  should  be  done  with  the  test 
now  under  discussion.  If  the  cost  of  the 
Guthrie  test  is  to  be  prohibitive,  its 
widespread  use  is  going  to  be  impossible. 
The  Senator  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
statement  he  is  making.  I  associate 
myself  with  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
PKU  test  is  for  one  of  the  most  disabling 
forms  of  mental  retardation.  If  this 
test,  which  Dr.  Guthrie  developed  at  a 
cost  of  about  1.2  cents  per  child,  is  given 
at  birth,  the  disease  can  be  detected  and 
corrected,  so  the  child  can  be  normal, 
instead  of  being  mentally  retarded  for 
his  entire  life.  Dr.  Guthrie  developed  it 
only  to  benefit  humanity.  When  the 
Government  pays  for  it,  it  is  outrageous 
to  have  the  Government,  or  the  infant's 
mother,  pay  a  cost  greatly  exceeding  the 
cost  to  develop  the  test  in  order  to  have 
it  available  for  children. 

The  same  is  true  about  drugs  being 
developed  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  discoveries  which  are  made  at 
tiie  taxpayers'  expense,  and  on  which 
private  companies  obtain  patents  and 
charge  as  much  as  100  times  the  cost  of 
developing  the  drugs. 

In  addition,  the  Government  also 
hopes  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  world 
with  its  health  research.  How  can  we 
do  that  when  any  private  concern  which 
did  not  spend  its  money — or  even  if  it  did 
spend  its  money — is  in  a  position  to 
charge  30  to  100  times  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing and  making  the  drug  available 
to  the  public  ? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
also  presented  us  with  figures  which  he 
says  conclusively  prove  that  the  per  test 
cost  of  the  Guthrie  test  was  more  than 
9.2  cents  rather  than  the  1.2  cents  per 
test  as  indicated  by  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  this  figure  se- 
cured? First,  he  finds  certain  figures  for 
expenditures  of  the  Children's  Bm-eau 
for  the  Guthrie  PKU  project  for  the 
fiscal  years  1962-64— that  is,  for  3  fiscal 
years.  The  figure  given  was  $61,467  for 
test  kit  materials.  Then  he  divides  this 
figure  by  the  number  of  babies  in  32 
States  who  were  given  tests  from  early 
"1962  to  December  31,  1963,"  a  period  of 
less  than  2  years,  and  lo  and  behold,  we 
get  the  magic  figure  of  9.2  cents  as  the 
cost  per  kit  per  infant. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  numbers,  Mr. 
President,  is  used  correctly. 

In  accordance  with  proper  research 
practice,  my  staff  investigated  the  mean- 


ing, significance,  and  scope  of  the  figures 
used  in  the  calculations.  Let  me  discuss 
our  findings  one  by  one: 

First.  The  time  periods  of  each  figure 
are  not  the  same.  The  expenditures  for 
test  kit  materials  cover  3  fiscal  years. 
The  figm-es  for  the  number  of  babies 
given  the  test  is  for  a  period  less  than  2 
years.  This  alone  would  tend  to  yield 
a  higher  price  than  if  the  two  figures 
covered  the  same  time  period. 

Second.  The  figure  of  665,902  repre- 
senting babies  tested  cannot  be  used  to 
determine  the  cost  per  kit.  Many  more 
kits  were  made  than  were  babies  tested. 
Repeat  tests  were  done  in  many  cases. 
Many  kits  were  used  for  checking  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  a  large  number  of 
kits  was  sent  out  to  States  that  did  not 
use  them.  In  summary,  a  figure  which 
shows  the  number  of  babies  tested — and 
even  this  is  not  a  complete  figure — does 
not  reflect  the  number  of  kits  made. 

Third.  Our  careful  investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  figure  of  $61,467  included 
considerably  more  than  test  kit  materi- 
als. Included  were  such  items  as  blood 
collecting  and  urine  collecting  filter  pa- 
pers, disposable  lancets,  which  should  not 
have  been  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
Guthrie  kits.  Of  this  larger  overall  fig- 
ure, only  $20,076  was  spent  for  the  ma- 
terials going  into  the  kits  themselves. 
This  does  not,  however,  include  labor  and 
assembly. 

The  total  cost  breakdown  for  a  kit  for 
500  babies  is: 

For  materials $2.  49 

For  labor *•  20 


whereas  the  kits  went  to  the  laboratories. 
The  budgeted  amovmt  of  fimds  used  for  ma- 
terial to  make  up  the  kits  in  this  project 
amounted  to  $20,076  during  the  fiscal  years 
1962,  1963.  and  1964.  This  amount  does  not 
include  labor,  etc.  necessary  to  assemble  and 
distribute  the  kits. 

We  do  have  on  file  a  15-page  "Material  and 
Preparation  Cost  Analysis  for  Supplies  and 
Labor  in  PKU  Early  Detection  Project,"  which 
breaks  down  the  cost  of  kits  as  follows: 

IX  kit  (used  once  to  test  1  plate  of  100 
disks)  : 

Material  costs $1.30 

Labor   costs -84 


Total  cost  per  kit 6.69 

The  cost  is,  therefore,  about  1.3  cents 
per  baby  rather  than  the  9.2  cents  as 
calculated  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana.  This  figure  confirms  the  costs 
to  Dr.  Guthrie  in  Buffalo  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Cready in  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  rele- 
vant supporting  material  supplied  to  my 
staff  by  the  Children's  Bureau  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  He-^^lth. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Welfare  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  9,  1965. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gordon, 

Staff  Economist,  Small  Business  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon  :  In  accordance  with  your 
telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Rudolf  P. 
Hormuth  of  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  con- 
cerning the  cost  figures  relative  to  the 
Guthrie  PKU  kits  which  had  been  produced 
and  utilized  In  the  field  trials  of  our  project 
No.  121,  please  be  advised  that  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  number  of  babies  tested  during  the 
field  trials  (as  reported  in  CB  publication  No. 
419)  and  the  cost  of  materials  involved  in 
this  project  ($61,467)  can  be  used  to  estimate 
the  number  of  kits  produced  or  to  arrive  at  a 
cost  figure  per  kit. 

The  figure  of  $61,467  for  materials  pre- 
viously given  to  you  included  costs  of  blood 
collecting  units  (see  attached  sample)  and 
urine  collecting  units  (see  attached  sample). 
The  actual  kit  which  is  used  in  the  laboratory 
to  assay  the  returned  filter  papers  did  not 
Include  these  collecting  units.  The  collect- 
ing   units    were    distributed     to    hospitals. 


Total   (100  babies) 2.14 

5X   kits    (used    5    times    to    test    100 
disks)  : 

Material  costs $2.49 

Labor   costs 4-20 


Total  (500  babies) 6.69 

You  win  note  that  the  cost  per  baby  with 
the  IX  kit  Is  considerably  higher  than  the 
cost  per  baby  with  the  5X  kit  ($2.14  per  100 
babies  as  compared  with  $1.34  per  100 
babies).  The  Initial  kits  produced  by  the 
project  were  the  IX  kits.  Many  of  these 
were  used  to  promote  the  project,  stimulate 
Interest,  and  permit  some  of  the  Interested 
laboratory  people  to  try  out  this  assay.  The 
bulk  of  the  kits  produced  during  the  field 
trials  were  the  5X  kits,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  field  trials  some  of  the  larger  States 
which  were  using  a  central  laboratory  were 
supplied  with  20X  kits,  containing  materials 
for  2,000  babies.  The  cost  per  single  baby 
using  this  latter  kit  was,  of  course,  consid- 
erably less  than  the  cost  per  baby  using  the 
5X  kit. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  funds  were 
provided  and  used  by  the  project  to  produce 
sufficient  materials  to  make  it  possible  to 
test  1  million  babies.  Since  the  plans  called 
for  an  initial  blood  sample  from  each  baby 
just  prior  to  discharge  from  the  hospital  and 
a  urine  sample  from  the  same  baby  at  4 
weeks  of  age  to  be  assayed  In  the  laboratory, 
this  meant  sufficient  kit  material  for  2  mil- 
lion assays. 

As  Indicated,  some  of  this  kit  material  was 
initially  used  by  the  laboratories  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  procedure  (not  to 
test  babies  included  In  the  field  trials) :  some 
of  the  kit  material  was  also  used  during  the 
field  trials  to  run  checks  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  cooperating  laboratories  (all  laboratories 
on  several  occasions  were  sent  prepared  blood 
spots  and  asked  to  report  their  finding  on 
these  to  the  Bureau  for  comparison  of  their 
findings  with  the  known  values);  and  as 
Indicated,  some  kits  were  sent  to  States  who 
for  various  reasons  (such  as  inability  to  re- 
cruit a  laboratory  technician)  were  ulti- 
mately not  able  to  participate  in  the  field 
trials.  There  were,  of  course,  some  labora- 
tories that  had  to  repeat  some  tests  and. 
therefore,  used  twice  as  much  kit  material 
as  would  normally  be  required. 

For  these  reasons  the  number  of  babies 
actually  tested  cannot  be  used  as  an  Index 
of  the  number  of  kits  produced.  Nor  can 
such  figures  be  used  as  a  basis  to  compute 
costs  of  kits.  The  fairest  Index  of  cost  prob- 
ably is  the  total  labor  and  cost  figure  re- 
ferred to  above,  of  $6.69  per  kit  that  could  be 
used  for  500  samples. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Katherine  B.  Oettinger, 

y  Chief. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  examination  of  this  material 
will  indicate  that  the  cost  is  probably 
lower  than  1.3  cents  per  test  because 
later  kits  contained  materials  for  2.000 
babies,  which  meant  that  the  price  per 
test  declined. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  1965  Drug 
Topics  Red  Book,  which  lists  prices  for 
drug  products  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  shows  Miles'  price 
for  Pheniplane — the  brand  name  used 
by  the  company — to  be  25  cents  per  baby 
for  the  kit.  According  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  price  is  now 
about  21  cents  per  baby.  Still,  that  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  actual  costs  of  manu- 
facture to  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  presumably  to  Miles  itself.  It  is 
competition  which  is  the  mover  of  oxir 
free  enterprise  system  that  has  brought 
the  price  down  and  not  the  action  of 
Miles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  in- 
teresting information  in  the  Miles  data 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
includes  with  his  statement.  The  com- 
pany shows  total  net  sales  of  $72,243  for 
test  kits,  with  actual  production  costs 
amounting  to  $24,380 — roughly  a  third 
of  the  total.  Advertising  expenses 
amount  to  $29.025 — actually  exceeding 
production  costs.  Another  item  listed 
is  selling  expenses  amounting  to  $22,215. 
So.  over  $50,000 — twice  the  amount  for 
producing  the  material,  according  to 
Miles'  own  statement — was  spent  for  ad- 
vertising and  promotion.  However,  for 
an  item  like  the  Guthrie  test,  where 
States  are  requiring  by  law  the  test  for 
newborn  babies,  the  market  is  virtually 
built-in.  What  is  needed  above  all  is  a 
price  low  enough  so  that  every  State  in 
the  Union  can  afford  to  make  the  test 
mandatory. 

Miles  also  lists  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  of  nearly  $100,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  MacCready  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  however,  the  test  was 
fully  perfected  by  Dr.  Guthrie.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  simply  to  follow  Dr.  Guth- 
rie's instructions.  There  seems  little 
point  in  a  drug  company's  dressing  up  a 
test,  which  has  already  proved  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, to  make  it  more  expensive,  and 
thus  inaccessible  to  widespread  use. 
When  that  occurs,  the  real  purpose  of 
the  manufacturing  company  is  to  get 
its  price  up  to  the  end  of  Increasing  its 
profits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  several 
.small  companies  now  producing  the 
Guthrie  PKU  test  for  a  sale  at  a  reason- 
able price.  The  complete  kit  is  available 
at  less  than  one-fourth  the  price  cur- 
rently charged  by  Miles — less  than  5 
cents  per  child  as  against  Miles'  price  of 
21  cents.  My  State  of  Louisiana,  for 
example,  .since  it  does  not  have  the  facili- 
ties to  make  the  kits  in  its  own  labora- 
tories, buys  them  from  a  small  firm  for 
5  cents  per  baby  for  a  complete  test  kit 
which  includes  not  only  the  Guthrie  test 
kit  but  also  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion material.  For  this  kind  of  item, 
hospitals  which  administer  the  tests  are 
the  major  purchasers;  and  if  they  have 
the  facilities  to  make  up  the  test  they 
can  purchase  the  components  from  these 
small  companies  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2 
cents  per  infant.  This,  of  course,  repre- 
sents a  major  saving  and  makes  possible 
a  far  wider  employment  of  the  test  by 
hospitals  which  are  always  facing 
mounting  deficits. 

The  price  competition  from  the  small 
companies  has  already  cut  Miles'  price 


from  over  52  cents  per  test  to  21  cents. 
It  will  go  much  lower  if  Miles  wants  to 
keep  selling  the  Guthrie  test  kits.  This 
has  been  possible  only  because  the  Gov- 
ernment stepped  in  promptly  to  take 
title  to  the  discovery  and  thus  made  it 
available  to  all  qualified  producers.  Had 
this  not  happened.  Miles  would  have  en- 
joyed— as  it  originally  planned — monop- 
oly exploitation  of  this  important  dis- 
covery financed  by  the  taxpayers,  and 
use  of  the  test  which  is  vital  to  the  health 
of  our  children  would  have  been  re- 
stricted by  a  structure  of  monopoly 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  goes  to  Illustrate 
why  we  should  be  careful  in  spending  our 
Federal  tax  money  to  see  that  the  public 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  use  to  which  that 
money  is  put. 

Exhibit  1 

Agreement 

This  agreement,  effective  the  11th  day  of 
June.  1967.  between  Miles  Laboratories..  Inc., 
a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Indiana  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  licensee),  and  Robert 
Guthrie  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  licensor) . 

Wltnesseth  that: 

Whereas  licensor  Is  the  Inventor  In  United 
States  i>atent  application  Serial  No.  187.707. 
a  bacterlologlc  testing  method  for  estimating 
the  level  of  phenylalanine  In  blood,  and  Is 
willing  to  grant  a  license  thereunder,  and 

Whereas  licensee  Is  desirous  of  securing  a 
license  under  such  patent  application. 

Now.  therefore.  In  consideration  of  the 
mutual  covenants  recited,  and  other  good 
and  valuable  consideration,  the  parties  here- 
to agree  as  follows : 

AHTICLE    I DEFINITIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  the  fol- 
lowing terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

1.01.  Patent  Rights  shall  mean  United 
States  patent  application  Serial  No.  187,707. 
and  any  continuation  or  divisions  thereof, 
and  any  patents  that  may  issue  from  such 
patent  application  or  continuations  or  divi- 
sions thereof. 

1.02.  License  shall  mean  the  right  to  use 
any  process  and  the  right  to  make,  use  and 
sell  any  product  and  process  covered  by 
Patent  Rights  of  licensor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.04.  First  production  date  shall  mean  the 
date  on  which  the  licensee  first  produces  a 
licensed  product  for  sale. 

1.05  " Affiliate"  shall  mean  all  companies 
of  which  licensee  now  or  hereafter  owns  or 
controls,  directly  or  Indirectly,  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  stock  having  the  right  to  vote 
for  directors  thereof. 

1.06.  Net  proceeds  of  sales  shall  mean  the 
amount  billed  for  sales  of  licensed  products, 
less  (1)  commissions  paid  to  distributors  and 
agents:  (11)  trade  discounts  and/or  quantity 
discounts  allowed,  if  any;  (111)  five  percent 
(5  percent)  of  the  amount  billed  to  cover 
cash  discounts,  taxes,  duties,  transportation 
charges  and  other  costs  of  sale,  etc.;  (Iv) 
credits.  If  any.  to  customers  on  account  of 
retroactive  price  reductions;  and  (v)  actual 
returns  and  allowances. 

If  the  licensed  product  Is  sold  as  a  combi- 
nation product  with  one  or  more  other  prod- 
ucts, then  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  shall 
mean  the  amount  billed  for  sales  of  such 
combination  product  less  (1)  through  (v) 
above  times  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of 
which  Is  1  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  products  In  the  combina- 
tion product. 

ARTICLE    n GRANT 

2.01.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2.05  hereof,  licensor  agrees  to  grant, 
and  does  hereby  grant  to  licensee  an  exclu- 


sive license  under  the  patent  rights  of 
licensor  and  the  right  to  extend  said  license 
to  affiliates  of  licensee. 

2.02.  Licensor  will  deliver  to  licensee 
promptly  on  the  execution  of  this  agreement 
copies  of  United  States  patent  application 
serial  No.  187.707. 

2.03.  Licensee  will  take  due  care  not  to 
make  unjust  use  of  Information  supplied 
to  It  and  the  following  Is  a  statement  of  Its 
obligations  In  this  regard.  Licensee  agrees 
that  It  win  use  Its  best  efforts  to  keep 
within  Its  own  organization  all  Information 
not  known  to  the  public  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  U.S.  patent  application 
serial  No.  187.707  until  either  the  grant  of 
a  U.S.  patent  thereupon  Is  finally  refused 
by  the  Patent  Office,  or  the  patent  thereon 
Is  Issued,  or  said  Information  otherwise  be- 
comes known  without  restriction  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public.  Except  to  this  extent, 
licensee  will  not  receive  Information  In 
confidence  and  the  confidential  relation 
created  herein  shall  not  In  any  event  sur- 
vive more  than  5  years  from  the  date  of 
this  agreement.  Further,  licensee  will  not 
have  any  obligation  to  licensor  In  the  event 
that  licensee  at  the  time  of  this  agreement, 
or  prior  thereto,  has  knowledge  of  the  In- 
formation contained  In  the  aforementioned 
patent  application. 

2.04.  Licensee  agrees  upon  execution  of 
this  agreement  to  assume  responsibility  for 
prosecution  of  the  aforementioned  applica- 
tion and  any  divisions  or  continuations  in 
part  thereof  In  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  Li- 
censor agrees  to  sign  whatever  papers  are 
required  to  enable  licensee  to  carry  out  the 
prosecution,  and  licensor  further  agrees  to 
assist  licensee  through  technical  consulta- 
tion and  assistance  in  whatever  fashion  may 
reasonably  be  necessary  In  the  prosecution 
of  said  patent  application.  The  parties 
understand  and  agree  that  licensee  will  have 
final  direction  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
secution of  the  aforementioned  U.S.  patent 
application. 

2.05.  Licensee  recognizes  that  licensor's 
work  In  developing  the  aforementioned  in- 
vention has  been  done  utilizing  the  f  nan- 
clal  assistance  of  a  variety  of  organizations 
including  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Buf- 
falo. New  York.  One  or  more  of  the  afore- 
said sponsoring  organizations  may  have 
rights  In  the  Invention  described  In  the 
patent  application  referred  to  herein.  Li- 
censor agrees  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
have  each  of  the  aforesaid  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations agree  to  and  accept  the  license 
grant  herein  set  forth.  To  the  extent,  how- 
ever, that  licensor  Is  unable  to  obtain  any 
one  or  more  of  the  aforesaid  sponsoring 
organizations'  acceptance  of  the  agreement 
herein  set  forth,  licensee  recognizes  and 
accepts  that  the  rights  herein  granted  by 
licensor  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  claim 
of  the  aforesaid  sponsoring  organizations. 

ARTICLE    in CONSIDERATIONS 

The  following  Is  the  extent  of  licensee's 
obligation  to  pay  royalties  to  licensor: 

3.01.  Licensee  shall  pay  licensor  for  17 
years  from  the  first  production  date  or  for 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  patent  Issuing  from  the 
patent  application  referred  to  herein,  which- 
ever is  shorter.  5  percent  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  sales. 

3.02.  If  no  U.S.  patent  Issues  on  the  sub- 
ject patent  application,  then  from  the  first 
production  date  until  such  time  as  the  US 
Patent  Office  finally  refuses  to  grant  a  patent 
under  the  patent  rights  of  licensor,  licensee 
shall  pay  licensor  5  percent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  sales. 

3.03.  Licensor  and  licensee  agree  that  in 
the  event  one  or  more  of  the  aforesaid  spon- 
soring  organizations   asserts   rights    to   the 
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invention  disclosed  in  the  subject  patent 
application  and  does  In  fact  produce  and 
sell  or  causes  the  production  and  sale  of 
products  coming  within  the  claims  of  the 
subject  patent  application,  then  and  in  such 
event  licensee's  obligation  to  pay  the  afore- 
said royalty  of  5  percent  shall  cease  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE    IV ACCOUNTING 

4  01.  Licensee  agrees  to  deliver  to  licensor 
within  30  days  after  the  termination  of  each 
calendar  quarter,  any  part  of  which  falls 
within  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  a  report 
in  writing  setting  forth  the  net  proceeds  of 
sales  by  licensee  during  such  calendar  quar- 
ter. Licensee  agrees  to  accompany  each 
such  report  with  payment  of  the  royalty 
shown  thereby  to  be  due. 

4.02.  Licensee  agrees  to  keep  accurate  rec- 
ords and  books  of  account  In  accordance  with 
good  accounting  procedure  showing  the  In- 
formation which  licensee  Is  required  to  in- 
clude In  Its  royalty  reports  and  all  other 
information  necessary  for  the  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  royalty  payable  here- 
under. Licensee  further  agrees  to  permit 
licensor  to  make  a  reasonable  Inspection  diu-- 
ing  regular  business  hours,  of  licensee's 
records  and  books  of  account  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  verify  the  royalty  reports  made  by 
licensee. 

ARTICLE    V MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

5.01.  Licensee  acknowledges  the  validity 
of  any  U.S.  patent  issuing  under  the  patent 
rights  of  licensor  so  long  as  Its  license  agree- 
ment is  In  effect.  Licensee  further  agrees  It 
will  not  attack  the  validity  of  any  patent 
issuing  from  the  patent  rights. 

If  the  validity  of  any  such  patent  should 
be  challenged  by  one  not  a  party  to  this 
agreement,  licensor  hereby  gives  to  licensee 
the  option  to  defend  said  patent  against 
such  infringement  and  to  offset  the  cost  of 
defense  of  said  litigation  against  royalties 
accruing  under  this  agreement  after  the 
•  •  *  licensor  of  the  existence  of  such  In- 
fringement, In  the  event  such  infringement 
is  terminated,  licensee  shall  resume  payment 
of  royalties  to  the  extent  that  such  royalties 
are  not  part  of  the  expense  Incurred  by  the 
licensee  In  causing  said  Infringement  to 
cease. 

in  the  event  that  any  such  patent  Is  de- 
clared Invalid  In  any  action  Instituted  by 
one  not  a  party  to  this  agreement,  all  royal- 
lies  payable  thereunder  shall  cease. 

5.02.  Licensee  and  Its  affiliates  have  manu- 
facturing operations  In  various  foreign  loca- 
tions and  have  worldwide  sales  representa- 
tion. Therefore,  this  contract  shall  include 
an  option  to  licensee  to  extend  the  terms  of 
this  contract  In  the  countries  other  than 
the  United  States,  where  that  Is  possible. 

5.03.  This  agreement  Is  to  be  Interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

ARTICLE    VI — TERMINATION 

6.01.  If  licensee  shall  be  In  default  of  any 
obligation  hereunder,  licensor  may  give 
written  notice  of  its  decision  to  terminate 
this  agreement  specifying  such  default.  Un- 
less licenser  has  remedied  such  default 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  notice,  this  agreement  shall  be  deemed 
to  terminate  as  of  the  expiration  date  of 
such  30-day  period. 

603  Licensee  shall  have  the  right  to  ter- 
minate this  agreement  at  any  time  by  giving 
notice  In  writing  to  licensor  to  that  effect 
at  least  6  months  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion date  designated  In  such  notice.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  licensee  must  have  paid 
the  licensor  within  10  days  after  the  des- 
ignated termination  date  all  accrued  royal- 
ties due  and  payable  as  of  the  designated 
termination  date. 


ARTICLE  Vn NOTICE 

The  addresses  of  the  parties  until  further 
notice  in  writing  to  the  other  are: 

Licensor:  Robert  Guthrie,  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Licensee:  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

For  the  purpose  of  all  provisions  of  this 
agreement  requiring  the  giving  of  notice  by 
either  party  to  the  other,  notice  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  given  by  a  party  to  the  other 
when  said  party  deposits  said  notice  post- 
paid by  registered  mall  direct  to  the  address 
of  the  other  party  given  above,  or  to  such 
other  latest  address  subsequently  given  In 
writing  In  accordance  with  this  article. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
respectively  caused  this  agreement  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  date  and  year  stated. 
Miles  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Geo.  W.  Orr,  Jr., 

Vice  President. 
Robert  Guthrie,  M.D. 
Accepted : 

The   University    of   Buffalo    School   of 
Medicine  (Children's  Hospital). 

By . 

The  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children. 

By •  

Exhibit  2 
State  University  of  New  York 
AT  Buffalo,  School  of  Medicine, 

December  4,  1963. 
Rudolph  Hormuth, 

Specialist  in  Services  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children,    Division   of   Health   Services, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Rudy:  With  reference  to  your  letter 
of  November  21,  1963,  here  are  the  answers 
to  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge: 

1.  Our  cost  to  produce  a  kit  for  the  testing 
of  500  infants,  Including  estimates  of  all 
costs  (labor,  materials,  rental  and  mainte- 
nance of  space,  etc.)  and  not  including  ma- 
terials for  collecting  blood  spots  or  urine  Im- 
pregnated paper  In  the  hospitals,  $6. 

2.  During  my  visit  to  Miles  Laboratory 
last  June  I  was  told  that  their  price  for  the 
same  kit  to  test  500  Infants  would  be  $262. 
This  was  explained  to  me  as  only  50  cents  per 
test. 

3.  Other  companies  who  have  Indicated 
their  interest  In  producing  kits  are:  Fischer 
Scientific,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Baltimore  Biolog- 
ical Laboratories;  Dlfco  Laboratories,  Sylva- 
nla  Co.,  New  Jersey;  and  Dade  Laboratories, 
Miami.  Fla. 

I  think  this  answers  all  your  questions.  If 
not  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Guthrie,  Ph.  D.,  M.D. 


Exhibit  3 

How  Bar  to  Retardation  Was  Opened  to  the 

Many  :  Test  Cost  Cut  to  One-fortieth 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

This  Is  the  story  of  why  a  test  used  to  pre- 
vent a  Mvere  form  of  mental  retardation 
costs  1.2  cents  i>er  baby  Instead  of  40  times 
as  much. 

It  did  cost  50  cents  per  baby  for  a  time. 
Had  that  price  prevailed,  says  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  certain  States  would  not  have 
begun  mass  testing  programs  and  many  chil- 
dren who  now  will  be  normal  would  have 
been  irreversibly  retarded. 

Exclusive  rights  were  originally  assigned  to 
a  private  firm  that  charged  $262  for  a  test 
kit  that  the  inventor  manufactured  for  $6. 
The  Government  has  now  obtained  uncon- 
tested rights  In  the  pending  patent  appli- 
cation and  any  qualified  organization  can 
make  the  kits  without  paying  royalties. 

The  story  was  pieced  together  from  inter- 
views and  from  Government  files  obtained 


by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee. Long  discussed  the  story  In  the  Senate 
Monday. 

Since  1959,  Long  has  been  working  to  give 
the  Government  property  rights  In  Inven- 
tions developed  with  the  help  of  the  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  that  the  Government  spends  with 
research  and  development  contractors.  The 
mental  retardation  test  was  developed  large- 
ly with  Government  funds. 

story's  leading  figure 
The  leading  figure  in  the  story  Is  the  In- 
ventor of  the  test.  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie,  of  Buf- 
falo, a  brilliant  scientist  and  himself  the  i>ar- 
ent  of  a  retarded  child. 

"I  had  always  assumed."  he  said,  "that  the 
price  would  be  reasonable."  But  he  termed 
himself  naive  about  such  matters. 

The  simple,  reliable  test  he  developed  de- 
tects the  metabolic  disorder  phenylketo- 
nuria, usually  called  PKU. 

A  few  drops  of  blood  are  taken  from  the 
heel  of  an  infant  In  the  first  few  days  after 
birth.  If  the  disorder  is  found,  a  special 
diet  win  prevent  retardation. 

The  Incidence  of  PKU  had  been  believed 
to  be  1  in  20,000  to  40.000  births,  but  a  mass 
screening  of  400,000  infants  in  1962-63  estab- 
lished a  rate  of  at  least  1  In  10,000.  That  In- 
dicates a  nationwide  potential  of  about  400 
PKU-retarded  Infants  a  year.  Including 
roughly  3  In  the  District,  7  in  Maryland  and 
9  in  Virginia. 

mandatory   in   MARYLAND 

The  test  Is  now  being  performed  regularly 
In  90  to  100  percent  of  the  hospitals  with 
maternity  services  in  14  States  and  In  a  total 
of  2,600  hospitals  In  all  States  except  Alaska. 
Some  States,  Including  Maryland,  have  made 
the  test  mandatory  for  hospital  births. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  test  has  detected  33 
PKU  cases.  Dr.  Guthrie  said  this  was  done 
with  mass  screening  that  cost  State  taxpay- 
ers about  as  much  as  lifetime  custodial  care 
for  one  person  In  a  public  Institution. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  a  48-year-old  microbiologist 
and  physician,  attributed  his  special  Interest 
In  developing  the  test  to  the  PKU  retarda- 
tion of  a  relative  in  Minneapolis.  A  member 
of  the  pediatrics  department  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Guthrie  In  1958  received  his  first 
grants— «25, 000  each,  for  5  years— from 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  the  Association  for  Aid  for  Crippled 
Children.  Later,  he  received  a  total  of  $75.- 
672  from  three  other  nongovernment  sources. 
But  starting  In  1959,  the  Public  Health 
Service  gave  $251,700.  Chlefiy  for  the  sub- 
sequent mass  screening,  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau  granted  $492,000. 

firm  is  nominated 
Long  before  the  Bureau  got  Into  the  pic- 
ture, but  after  the  test  was  perfected.  Dr. 
Guthrie  and  the  NARC  agreed  that  a  swift 
way  to  bring  the  test  into  the  widest  possible 
use  would  be  to  enlist  a  pharmaceutical  firm 
with  a  worldwide  organization. 

The  Ames  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Miles  Lab- 
oratories of  Elkhart.  Ind..  was  nominated 
by  Dr.  Guthrie  because  it  had  been  market- 
ing a  urine  test  for  PKU.  That  test,  how- 
ever, is  not  well  suited  for  mass  use. 

A  lawyer  friend  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  Raymond 
K.  Kuhns  of  New  York  City,  who  was  donat- 
ing his  legal  services,  advised  that  a  patent 
on  the  Invention  be  sought.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility  that  the  plan  for 
mass  use  of  the  test  could  be  Jeopardized 
by  someone  else's  asserting  a  claim  that 
could  be  defeated  only  with  costly,  pro- 
tracted litigation. 

Almost  a  year  had  gone  by  since  Dr.  Guth- 
rie had  published  articles  about  the  test. 
This  meant  that  unless  a  patent  application 
were  filed  quickly.  Dr.  Guthrie's  claim  auto- 
matically would  be  denied. 
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Kuhns  said  that  Miles  Laboratories,  which 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  participate, 
agreed  with  him  In  emphasizing  to  Dr.  Guth- 
rie that  any  proposed  patent  agreement 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

BARS    ROYALTIES    rOR    SELF 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing — questionnaires, 
red  tape — that  Dr.  Guthrie  scorns.  His  sci- 
entific work  preoccupies  him.  Not  until  al- 
most a  year  after  the  PHS  began  pressing 
him  with  letters  and  phone  calls  did  he  get 
around  to  filing  the  required  reports. 

The  patent  application  and  licensing 
agreement,  which  meanwhile  had  been 
drawn  up  by  an  associate  of  Kuhns  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  put  title  in  the  name  of  Dr. 
Guthrie,  but  at  his  request  barred  him  from 
getting  a  cent  in  royalties. 

Instead.  Miles,  which  was  made  the  exclu- 
sive licensee,  agreed  to  pay  5  percent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  sales  to  the  NARC.  Ulti- 
mately, that  association  got  $1100. 

Dxirlng  the  discussions,  no  one  thought 
to  ask  what  price  Miles  Intended  to  charge. 

In  1962,  the  patent  application  was  filed 
and  the  licensing  agreement  signed.  At 
about  that  time,  the  Children's  Bureau  an- 
nounced its  plans  to  screen  the  400.000  in- 
fants. A  great  many  test  kits  had  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  quickly. 

Miles  was  unable  to  gear  up  fast  enough 
for  this  Job  because  of  what  Vice  President 
G.  W.  Orr.  Jr.,  told  me  were  severe  produc- 
tion problems.  So  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  was  not, 
as  Kuhns  put  It.  "in  any  remote  sense  a  busi- 
nessman," became  a  production  man. 

With  Bureau  funds,  he  rented  a  house,  and 
in  it,  in  a  year's  time,  turned  out  10.000 
kits,  enough  for  a  million  tests.  Packaging 
was  done  by  retarded  young  adults. 

Ames,  the  Miles  subsidiary,  "took  what  we 
had  done  and  repackaged  it."  Dr.  Guthrie 
said.  "The  big  price  then  particularly  made 
no  sense." 

The  big  price  was  .$262  for  a  500-test  kit 
that  the  scientist  produced  for  $6.  He  had 
not  known  what  the  price  would  be  until 
June  1963,  when  he  visited  Miles.  "I  was 
horrified,"  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  the  Government 
made  his  invention  freely  available,  commer- 
cial laboratories — including  Miles — have  of- 
fered the  kit  for  a  fraction  of  Its  original 
price. 

The  Miles  official,  Orr.  suggested  that  one 
reason  for  the  $262  price  was  the  need  to  use 
only  the  highest  quality  sterile  materials. 
However,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  his  firm's  test  kit  was 
superior  in  that  regard  to  Dr.  Guthrie's.  He 
did.  however,  fault  the  scientist's  definition 
of  costs. 

Ntn.LinCATION  BEGINS 

In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  drive  began  to  nullify  the 
agreement  wltli  Miles.  One  who  urged  this 
was  Herschel  P  Clesner,  inventions  coordina- 
tor for  the  PHS. 

On  November  5.  1963,  the  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Katherine  B.  Oettlnger,  wrote 
Clesner  "that  the  granting  of  exclusive  com- 
mercial rights  to  Miles  Laboratories  would 
prevent  Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  larger 
States  now  contemplating  setting  up  this 
screening  from  carrying  out  their  plans." 

"None  of  these  States  could  afford  to  insti- 
tute a  program  If  they  had  to  purchase  the 
kits  commercially  at  the  contemplated  ($262) 
price,  or  if  they  had  to  pay  royalties  on  the 
materials  they  would  manufacture  them- 
selves." she  said. 

A  year  ago.  the  acting  Surgeon  General  of 
the  PHS.  Dr.  David  E.  Price,  offlclally  deter- 
mined that  the  contract  should  be  canceled 
because  'the  best  Interests  of  the  public  will 
not  be  served  by  •  *  •  an  exclusive  license 
•  •  •.  Insofar  as  the  invention  may  be 
patentable,  the  equitable  ownership  of  all 
rights,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  shall  be  in 
the  United  States." 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1966— CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7997)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  7997,  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  U.S., 

August  5. 1965. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  118  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7997)  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes",  and  concur 
therein. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  77.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert  "$18.- 
629,250". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  77. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  may  wish  to  ask  questions  or 
have  some  discussion  on  the  bill,  let  me 
say  that  this  is  the  Independent  Offices 
conference  report.  The  House,  of  course, 
having  acted  on  the  bill  first,  made  the 
report,  and  therefore  we  are  submitting 
the  figures  and  the  amendments. 


There  were  125  differences,  as  I  recall, 
between  House  and  Senate — some  as  to 
amount,  some  as  to  language. 

This  is  a  complex  and  voluminous  bill, 
but  all  questions  were  resolved,  in  many 
cases,  by  very  good  compromises  on  the 
part  of  both  House  and  Senate. 

Moneywise  the  bill  in  total  provides 
for  $14,246,167,800.  This  is  $319,855,200 
under  the  budget  estimates,  $136,259,800 
over  the  original  House  bill,  and  $47,196,- 
700  under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bulk  of  the  amounts  involved  in 
the  $14,246,167,800  bill  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  bill  contains  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  is  $5,686,692,000.  Most  of  that 
is  a  charge  fixed  by  law.  The  second 
largest  amount  which  adds  to  the  total 
is  the  NASA  appropriation,  which  is 
$5,175  million.  Then  there  is  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  with  $714 
million. 

I  shall  put  the  figures  in  the  Record 
later. 

The  General  Sei-vices  Administration 
has  an  appropriation  of  $549  million. 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istration has  $1,038,861,000. 

The  remainder  of  the  items  involve 
many  other  independent  agencies,  such 
as  ICC  and  FCC  and  CAB. 

Some  of  these  amounts  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  they  were  last  year. 
In  fact,  we  cut  them  down  personnelwise 
in  many  cases. 

Civil  defense  in  this  bill  totals  approx- 
imately $106,780,000.  The  remainder 
deals  with  independent  agencies,  with 
which  the  Senate,  of  course,  is  very  fa- 
miliar. The  amounts  are  mainly  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  one  of  these 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; also  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  ac- 
counts for  $479,990,000.  The  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  Selective  Service  System, 
and  also  many  others  are  included  in  the 
bill. 

That  is  a  brief  outline.  We  will  submit 
the  House  report  for  the  Record.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  ask  any  questions,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton to  page  13  of  the  conference  report 
and  quote  the  language  with  respect  to 
amendment  No.  87: 

Restores  language  proposed  by  the  House 
with  respect  to  administrative  expenses  or 
technical  services  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts for  grants  for  urban  renewal. 

My  question  is.  What  language  was  re- 
stored? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  original  House 
language,  which  the  Senate  cut  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  conference  on 
the  subject,  provided  that  "no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  or  technical  service  in 
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connection  with  contracts  for  grants  or 
other  obligations  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  herein  provided." 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  net  result  of  the 
House  language,  wliich  the  Senate  cut 
out  and  the  conferees  restored,  is  to  make 
it  impossible  for  1  cent  of  the  $2.9  billion 
authorization  for  4  years  for  urban  re- 
newal, which  is  contained  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965.  and  which  is  now  on  the 
President's  desk  for  signature,  to  be 
spent.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  We  appro- 
priated the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  House  agreed 
with  us  on  the  full  amount.  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania points  out.  another  housing  bill 
was  enacted.  It  does  not  mean  that  they 
cannot  come  up  with  the  new  housing 
bill  and  ask  for  an  amount  that  fits  the 
directive  in  the  new  housing  bill.  They 
can  do  that  in  a  supplemental  bill.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  I  am  sure,  would  look  with  sym- 
pathy on  such  a  request.  That  is  the 
intent  of  the  language  in  the  report. 

We  had  suggested — that  is,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  others — that  we  try 
to  compromise  with  the  House.  The  bill 
provides  that  we  allow  an  appropriation 
for  a  2-year  period.  We  had  no  estimate 
as  to  what  would  be  required  next  year. 
Therefore  we  suggested — I  believe  this  Is 
understood — that  whenever  they  came 
up  with  an  estimate  of  what  they  will 
need  under  the  new  bill,  in  order  to 
proceed  next  year,  we  would  sympatheti- 
cally be  in  support  in  a  supplemental 
bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  every  cent  of  the 
present  authorization  for  urban  renewal, 
which  is  funded  by  contract  grants, 
going  back  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
has  now  been  exhausted;  that  the  bill 
which  is  on  the  President's  desk  for  sig- 
nature creates  a  new  fund  of  $2.9  billion 
for  4  years,  and  that  not  one  cent  of  that 
money  can  be  committed  until  some  new 
contract  grants  are  authorized.  And 
under  the  present  appropriation,  no 
money  may  be  spent  for  administrative 
expenses  in  contracting  for  grants. 

I  am  told  by  general  counsel  for 
HHFA— and  I  know  that  my  friend  from 
Washington  made  a  valiant  fight  to  sus- 
tain the  Senate's  position,  although  the 
Senate  did  yield— that  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  report,  over  200  cities  are  at 
a  standstill  and  cannot  move  foi'ward 
with  their  urban  renewal  programs  be- 
cause of  the  adamancy  of  the  House  in 
refusing  to  authorize  any  administrative 
expenses  for  contracting  for  grants. 

We  cannot  even  put  the  clerks  to  work. 
More  than  400  cities  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness in  urban  renewal  on  a  standstill 
basis;  that  is.  they  cannot  move  forward 
with  their  plans  until  the  House  agrees 
to  fund  some  part  of  these  administrative 
expenses. 

I  should  like  to  continue  to  read  from 
the  conference  report  at  page  13,  dealing 
with  amendment  No.  87: 

The  conferees  support  the  program  and 
recognize  Its  many  outstanding  benefits. 
A  supplemental  request  for  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year   1966  as  well  as  the  entire  fiscal 


year  1967  is  anticipated  at  an  early  date  at 
which  time  2-year  advance  funding  will  be 
recommended. 

My  question  to  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington is:  What  is  an  early  date?  What 
is  the  earliest  time  at  which  he  believes 
we  would  be  able  to  get  some  money 
to  permit  this  program,  which  has 
ground  to  a  halt,  to  get  rolling  again? 
When  does  the  Senator  think  we  might 
have  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  House,  in  its 
wisdom  and  compassion,  might  be  willing 
to  let  this  program,  of  which  they  are  so 
fond,  but  which  they  have  stopped,  get 
rolling  along? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  Congress  re- 
mains in  session  long  enough  this  fall, 
we  might  have  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  in  which  this  item  could  be 
included.  I  believe  the  first  supple- 
mental bill  would  come  up  at  the  next 
session.  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
time.  We  have  included  $13  million  for 
administrative  expenses,  and  we  thought 
there  would  be  at  least  that  much  of  a 
hiatus,  of  4  or  5  months,  for  the  planning 
by  local  communities,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  plans  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  agree  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  2-year  planning  or  4-year  plan- 
ning is  better.  I  think  4-year  planning 
is  better.  That  was  the  best  judgment 
of  both  the  House  conunittee  and  the 
Senate  committee  that  handled  the 
housing  bill.  But  the  conferees  thought 
the  request  should  come  to  Congress 
every  year.  The  agency  could  make  their 
planning  and  come  in  and  get  theii; 
funds.  The  result  is  that  the  House 
funded  the  authorization  in  the  amount 
of  $438,675,000.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  a  great  deal  of  that  amount  has 
already  been  contracted  for.  But  there 
is  still  enough  money  in  the  bill  for  them 
to  do  all  the  administrative  work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  continue  to  quote  from 
the  report: 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this  leadtlme 
will  amply  allow  for  the  mechanics  of  the 
program  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  review  this 
program  as  is  now  done  with  other  programs 
involving  planning  and  financial  relations 
with  local  communities.  The  conferees  are 
convinced  this  agreement  will  not  jeopardize 
advance  planning  by  local  communities  and 
will  give  them  ample  opportunity  to  make 
plans  for  the  future. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees in  this  regard.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  acted  wisely  and 
well  in  taking  that  language  out  the  first 
time.  When  it  was  taken  out,  I  was  the 
one  to  commend  the  Senator.  The  Sen- 
ator and  the  other  conferees  who  went 
to  conference  were  dealing  with  a  diffi- 
cult group.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
Senator  did  not  have  to  give  in,  but  I  am 
saying  that  this  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
legislative  process.  If  my  friend  will  per- 
mit me,  I  should  like  to  develop  briefly 
why  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 


Back  in  1949  the  late  great  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  persuaded  the 
Congress  to  initiate  the  urban  renewal 
program.  Being  a  man  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  judgment,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  an  urban  re- 
newal program  underway  without  a  great 
deal  of  advance  planning  and  advance 
programing.  So  he  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  proposal  for  what  is  now  invidiously 
referred  to  as  back-door  financing.  He 
did  not  want  annual  appropriations  be- 
cause he  knew — and  he  carried  the  Con- 
gress with  him — that  in  an  area  such  as 
urban  renewal,  the  show  cannot  be  run 
unless  there  is  time  to  plan  in  advance. 
So,  ever  since  1949,  in  every  housing  bill 
we  have  considered,  we  have  had  con- 
tract financing,  and  we  had  it  again  in 
the  act  of  1965.  We  had  it  in  the  act  of 
1964, 

In  earlier  years  efforts  were  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
to  change  the  system  of  contract  financ- 
ing and  to  substitute  annual  appropria- 
tions. In  each  case  the  effort  failed,  and 
it  failed  by  coiispicuously  large  major- 
ities in  recent  years  after  the  composition 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  became 
somewhat  more  attuned  to  the  needs  of 
the  20th  century  than  it  used  to  be  some 
time  ago. 

In  the  membership  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations   Committee,    as    far    as    I 
know,  there  are  not  more  than  one  or 
two  who  have  minor  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams    in     their     districts.       I     have 
checked,  and  I  shall  not  mention  the 
names  of  the  House  conferees,  but  all 
except  two  are  from  rural  districts.    In 
the  district  of  the  individual  who  is  from 
the  largest  city— and  I  shall  not  mention 
his    name — the    authorities    have    not 
undertaken  any  urban  renewal  projects. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  large  city  in  the 
country  that  has  not.    So  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  conferees  who  has 
any  stalde  in  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram.   There  is  not  a  member  on  the 
House   committee    who   serves   on   the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House.    And  with  all  due  deference  to 
my  good  friends,  again  I  say  that  I  do 
not  criticize  them.    There  is  not  a  con- 
feree on  the  part  of  the  Senate  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.    I  am  sure  those  Sena- 
tors would  not  pretend  to  have  any  ex- 
pertise in  the  urban  renewal  program. 

The  program  is  a  program  for  cities, 
large,  middle-size,  and  small.  It  is  not 
a  program  for  the  rural  districts  from 
which  the  House  conferees  come. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  HHFA  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
House,  the  forward  movement  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  will  now  come  to 
a  halt.  There  will  be  no  initial  use  of 
any  part  of  the  $750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  which  is  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1965.  until  such  time  as,  in  its  infinite 
wisdom  and  compassion,  our  House 
friends  are  willing  to  give  some  money 
for  administrative  expenses.  And  they 
knew  it  when  they  did  it. 

Why  did  they  do  it?  They  did  it  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  nerve  to 
bring  the  subject  up  before  the  Senate  or 
the  House  when  the  housing  bill  was 
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before  us,  because  If  they  had,  they 
would  have  gotten  licked.  Now,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  way  we  operate,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  under- 
taken to  legislate,  and  to  overturn  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  principle  of  contract 
financing  adopted  by  both  parties  many 
years  ago.  As  of  right  now,  the  ofBcials 
of  every  single  Pennsylvania  city  and 
every  other  city  all  over  the  country 
which  has  urban  renewal  programs 
ready  to  go,  who  have  been  waiting  for 
this  new  money — the  new  $2.9  billion 
for  4  years — will  have  to  sit  and  wait  un- 
til after  next  January,  because  of  the 
adamancy  of  our  good  friends  over  in 
the  House. 

Our  good  friends  over  In  the  House  do 
not  like  what  Robert  A.  Taft  did  17  years 
ago,  and  they  say,  "You  must  subject  the 
urban  renewal  program  to  the  annual 
appropriations  process."  Mr.  President, 
when  that  is  done,  we  shall  have  struck  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  whole  urban  renewal 
program. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  and  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI 
that  I  know  what  they  were  up  against. 
I  have  looked  over  the  conference  report. 
I  see  in  item  after  item.  "The  House 
recedes,  the  House  recedes,  the  House 
recedes." 

I  know  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
wonderful  and  much  beloved  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees  strongly  opposed 
the  Taft  theory.  I  know  the  reasons  why 
it  seemed  wise  to  give  in  to  his  views.  I 
merely  wish  to  make  a  public  record  of 
the  fact  that,  in  my  judgment— and 
again  I  am  not  criticizing  Senators — this 
is  a  sample  of  legislative  abuse  of  power 
which  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  up 
with.  If  I  thought  I  had  the  votes.  I 
would  move  to  send  this  conference  re- 
port back  to  conference.  But  I  know  I 
do  not  have  the  votes,  because  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado  and  my  good  friend 
from  Washington,  who  no  doubt  made  a 
valiant  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
position,  will  not  agree  to  any  such  pro- 
cedure. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Washington 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  con- 
feree on  the  part  of  the  Senate  present 
except  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI  and  myself. 

There  were  some  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate conference  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  provision  to 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in- 
vidious, but  if  we  were  to  call  the  names 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  wonder  how 
many  would  be  seen  to  come  from  States 
where  the  urban  renewal  program  is  as 
vital  as  it  is  to  me  and  to  some  other 
Senators  who,  unfortunately  are  not  In 
the  Chamber  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  others  in  getting 
the  bill  to  conference,  we  have  at  least 
made  a  step  forward.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  enough,  but  if  and  when  we  get  started, 
we  already  have  a  pretty  good  commit- 


ment.   It  will  be  at  least  2  years,  if  not 
more,  before  we  see  its  effects. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  so.  May  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  are  approaching  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Suppose  I  come  over 
closer  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  a  question  on 
which  the  House  Members  are  very,  very 
determined,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

There  is  a  really  good  principle  be- 
hind what  they  are  trying  to  do.  and  that 
is  to  maintain  a  closer  and  tighter  check 
on  the  spending  of  Government  fimds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  thought.  I 
represent,  in  part,  a  State  that  has  a 
large  city. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    So  do  I. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  cannot  qiiite  eliminate  me 
from  that  category. 

Let  me  continue  my  thought,  which  is 
that  the  House  took  an  adamant  posi- 
tion. They  cited  the  instance  of  airport 
aid.  for  example,  a  program  which  used 
to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle. 
They  argued  this  subject  for  a  long  time. 
Congress  finally  placed  that  appropria- 
tion on  a  year-by-year  basis,  but  the 
House  maintains  that  that  has  not 
stopped  airport  aid.    That  is  true. 

The  problem  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  SF)eaks  about  is  one  that 
anyone  who  has  had  experience  at  pub- 
lic affairs  understands;  that  is.  that  in 
developing  urban  renewal  programs,  it 
is  necessary  to  permit  the  cities  to  have 
time  in  advance  to  fioat  bond  issues  or  to 
hold  elections  for  bond  issues  to  develop 
the  programs. 

Frankly.  I  did  not  think  we  would  get 
this  much  out  of  conference.  We  dis- 
cussed this  subject  and  argued  it  for  an 
hour  or  more.  At  the  next  session, 
which,  as  I  recall,  was  the  next  day.  we 
argued  about  it  again.  We  went  through 
the  entire  bill  and  then  we  turned  to 
this  item  again  and  argued  it  further. 

But  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
asked  a  question  which  I  sought  to  inter- 
rupt a  few  minutes  ago.  and  he  wanted 
to  continue  his  thought.  It  is  likely,  al- 
though it  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  Repub- 
lican to  be  saying,  that  a  rather  sub- 
stantial appropriation  bill  will  be  before 
the  Senate  before  Congress  adjourns  this 
fall.  I  should  say  that  we  shall  probably 
have  one  before  the  Senate  within  this 
calendar  month. 

I  cannot  give  it  as  a  representation,  be- 
cause I  cannot  control  the  minds  or  ac- 
tions of  my  own  colleagues  or  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  but  I  believe  that 
when  that  bill  is  reported,  it  will  provide 
an  appropriation  for  the  balance  of  the 
funds  that  are  authorized.  I  believe  that, 
in  addition,  it  will  contain  authority  to 
contract  for  2  years  ahead. 


I  would  not  pretend  to  the  Senator  that 
I  believe  we  can  get  more  than  that,  but 
I  believe  we  can  get  authority  for  2 
years.  If  we  get  2-year  authority — that 
might  not  be  all  that  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  wants,  but  it  will 
never  get  all  it  wants  anyway,  under  any 
circumstances,  but  I  believe  it  can  ade- 
quately plan  its  work  if  it  has  authority 
to  contract  for  2  years  in  advance,  and 
I  believe  we  have  the  assurance  and 
agreement  that  the  House  Members  will 
do  that. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington  if 
that  states  the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  main  thing  is  the  same  field,  the 
field  of  urban  mass  transportation,  the 
bill  contained  an  appropriation  for  2 
years,  and  that  was  accepted. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  was  accepted. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  if  we  had  another  figure  from  the 
Budget,  we  might  have  been  able  to  in- 
clude that  item  this  time  for  urban  re- 
newal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope — and  I  suspect 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
shares  my  hope — that  in  the  reasonably 
near  future  we  shall  have  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  I  would  hope  that 
when  that  blessed  day  arrives,  the  Com-  / 
mittee  on  Appropriations  would  be  will- 
ing to  create  a  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations for  the  new  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  Housing. 

Then  I  would  hope  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  would  be  changed  so  that 
some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  could  sit,  at  least. 
ex  officio,  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Then,  without  saying  any- 
thing at  all  unfriendly  to  my  friends 
from  Washington  and  Colorado,  there 
would  be  on  the  committee  Senators  who 
were  well  versed  in  urban  renewal.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  an  invidious  sense  at  all 
to  my  friends. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair". 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  associate  my.self  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  urban 
areas,  which  have  a  great  need  of  urban 
renewal. 

I  believe  that  the  case  has  been  pre- 
sented very  well  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  .  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  expedite  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  in  this  matter 
so  that  we  can  proceed  with  the  planning 
for  the  larger  urban  areas. 

I  know  that  we  speak  for  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  present,  but  who  were 
present  to  present  their  case  before  the 
committee  on  the  need  for  the  program 
in  the  larger  urban  areas  across  the 
United  States. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President.   I 

appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  were 

armed  with  letters  signed  by  Senators. 
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Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  an- 
other matter  of  great  importance.  The 
Senate  made  provision  for  $43,479,000  in 
amendment  No.  76  to  provide  funding  for 
a  new  FBI  building  in  Washington.  We 
did  this  for  the  purpose  of  being  sui-e 
that  the  money  would  be  available  if  and 
when  the  General  Sei-vices  completed 
their  sites  and  planning  and  could  let 
the  bids.  The  need  for  a  new  building 
was  undenied. 

We  finally  ended  up  in  conference 
with  another  agreement  with  the  House 
conferees,  to  the  effect  that  a  request  for 
funds  would  be  considered  in  a  supple- 
mental or  regular  annual  appropriation 
bill,  if  and  when  the  GSA  is  ready  to  let 
contracts.  I  understand  that,  at  pres- 
ent, construction  capability  is  estimated 
for  the  end  of  June  1966.  Surely  by  that 
time  we  will  have  either  a  supplemental 
or  a  regular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
a  similar  situation  with  a  building  in 
Lincoln,  Nebr..  which  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  appropriation  bill,  but 
which  had  not  been  authorized  by  the 
House  committee  at  the  time  the  con- 
ferees met. 

We  did  place  a  provision  in  the  bill  for 
the  sites  and  planning,  but  the  construc- 
tion money  was  left  out. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  some  Senator  might  want  to  ask 
about  what  happened  to  the  Federal 
building  in  Dallas.  However,  since  no 
Senator  asked,  the  report  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  staff  members,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Dirks,  and  to  all  subcommittee  members. 
This  is  a  long,  difficult,  and  compli- 
cated bill.  We  spent  many  days  in  hear- 
ings and  listened  to  many  witnesses  be- 
fore finally  coming  forth  with  what  we 
think  is  an  excellent  approach  to  the 
problems  of  all  the  independent  offices  for 
the  coming  year. 

I  thank  particularly  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  who  has  been  so  consid- 
erate and  diligent  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings. 

It  is  no  small  task.  We  have  many 
other  duties,  but  we  devoted  ourselves  to 
this  task  this  year,  and  we  are  through 
a  little  earlier  than  usual. 

I  again  thank  everyone  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  bill  in  any  manner. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
iterate what  the  Senator  said.  There 
are  now  some  27  agencies  covered  in  the 
bill. 


The  number  increases  each  year.  The 
task  becomes  more  complicated  each 
year.  It  runs  the  whole  gamut  from 
NASA,  to  veterans,  to  housing. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  bill.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee,  that  in  so  many  instances, 
he  was  able  to  persuade  the  House  con- 
ferees to  agree  with  the  Senate  position. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  did  ex- 
cellent work.  I  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  Senators  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee.  I  pay 
my  personal  appreciation  to  our  staff 
member,  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  who  has 
worked  closely  with  me  on  the  bill. 
Without  a  great  deal  of  staff  work,  the  bill 
would  never  have  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  intended  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Clark,  but  I  knew  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  77. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  . I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing the  action  taken  on  each  item  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Conference  Table] 

Independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  1966  {H.R.  7997) 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ACTION  TAKEN  ON  THE  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


\ppropriations. 
1965 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1966 

Bill 

Conference 
allowance 

Conference  allowance  compared  with— 

Item 

House 

Senate 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1966 

House  l)ill 

Senate  bill 

Title  I 
Executive  OrricE  of  the  Preside.nt 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
COUNCIL 

$600,000 

$525,000 

$525. 000 

$525, 000 

$625,000 

Salaries  and  expenses 

OmCE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

4,841,000 

4.  364. 900 
1,500,000 

4, 989. 000 
1. 531, 000 

5.200,000 

3,  380, 000 
1,  1.30, 000 

4. 365, 000 

4,955,000 
1,  430, 000 

4,365,000 

4,965,000 
1,280,000 

4,365,000 

-$.34,000 
-251,000 

-835,000 

+$1,576,000 
+  150,000 

-$150, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunications 
Civil   defetLso    and    defense    mobilization 

functions  of  Federal  agencies 

Slate  and  local  preparedness 

Total,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

OFFICE  OF  saENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Salaries  and  expenses 

10. 705. 900 
976.500 

11,720,000 
1,162.000 

8, 875, 000 
1,070.000 

10.750,000 
1.110,000 

10,  600, 000 
1,070. 006 

-1,120.  (XX) 
-92.000 

+  1,725.000 

-150,000 
-40,000 

Total,  Executive  0(Bce  of  the  Presi- 

12,  182.  400 
55,000.000 

13,  407,  IXX) 
155.000,000 

10,  470, 000 
20.000,000 

12.385,000             12,195,000 

-1.212.000 

+  1,72.5,000 
+35,000.000 

-190,000 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
I^isaster  relief 

80.000,000 

55.000,000 

-25,000.000 

Department  of  Defense 

aVIL  DEFENSE 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking 

75.000.000 
30.200,000 

79,  200, 000 
114.700,000 

58.990,000 
30,  '200, 000 

69,170,000 
55.200.000 

64.080,000 
42,700,000 

-15,120.000 
-72,000,000 

+5,090,000 
+12,500,000 

-6,090,000 
-12,500,000 

Total,  civil  defense,  Department  of 

105,200,000 
8,875,000 

193, 900. 000 
10,380.000 

89, 190,  OCX) 

1       '"' 

124.370.000 
2,000,000 

106,780,000 

-87,120,000 
-10,380,000 

+17,590,000 

-17,690.000 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare 

PUBLIC  health  SERVICE 

Emergency  health  activities 

-2.000,000 

See  footnoteB  at  end  of  table. 
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[Conference  Table] 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  1966  {H.R.  7997) — Continued  j 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ACTION  TAKEN  ON  THE  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


Appropriations, 
1965 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1966 

BUI 

Conference 
allowance 

Conference  allowance  compared  with— 

Item 

House 

Senate 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1966 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Title  I— Continued 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Civa   AERONAUTICS   BOARD 

Salaries  iind  expenses 

Payments  tt)  lur  carriers  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization)     

$11,095,600 
84,432,000 

$11,300,000 
>>3,500,000 

$10,500,000 
80,000,000 

$11,095,500 
81, 17a  000 

$10, 797. 750 
81. 17a  000 

-$502,250 
-2,330,000 

+$297,750 
-1-1.170.000 

-$297,750 

Total,  Civil  .\pronautics  Board 

95.527,500 

94.800,000 

90,500,000 

92,265,500 

91.967,750 

-2,832,260 

-1-1,467,750 

-297,7.10 

aVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses..  .  

Investigation  of  US.  citizens  for  employ- 
ment by  international  ortranizations.  ... 

22.606,000 

600.000 
1,650,000 

22.500,000 

627,000 
1,550,000 

29, 224, 000 

22,200.000 

600,000 
1.500.000 

29,220,000 

22,400,000 

eoaooo 

1,  550,  000 
29,220,000 

22,300,000 

600,000 
1,550,000 

29.220,000 

-200,000 
-27,000 

+100,000 

-100,000 

.Annuities  under  siiecial  acts- 

-f-5aooo 

Govemment  payment  for  annuitants,  em- 
ployees health  benefits 

-4.000 

Government  payment  for  annuitants,  em- 
ployees health  l)eneDts  fund 

Government    contributions,    retired    em- 
ployees health  Ix'nefits  fund 

12,210,000 

14,800,000 

&\  000, 000 

(273,600) 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and 
disabiUtv  fund.  . 

67, 000, 000 
(279,000) 

67,000,000 
(279,000) 

67,000,000 
(279,000) 

67,000,000 
(279.000) 

Administrative   expenses,  employees   life 
insurunce  fund  (limitation) 

""t   ''      '"  '  " 

Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 

116.956.000 

120.901.000 

120, 52a  000 

120, 77a  000 

120. 67a  000 

-231,000 

-f  150, 000 

-100.000 

FEDERAL  AVUTION  AOENCT 

Operations .  .  .   . 

Facilities  and  equipment. 

551.900.000 
50,  (X)0. 000 
40,000,000 

3.623,000 

4,379,000 

1,710.000 

180.000 

150,000.000 

7,000.000 

553, 500, 000 
51,000,000 
40,000,000 

3,730.000 

4,720,00a 

1.100,000 

200, 000 

62,500,000 

542.600,000 
48,800.000 
37.500.000 

3, 625. 000 

4, 379, 000 

1,000,000 

180,000 

62.500.000 

551,471,280 
50,  ,500, 000 
37,500,000 

3.730,000 

4,679,000 

1,100,000 

200.000 

75,000,000 

647,039.000 
49, 800, 000 
37,  500.  OOO 

3,077,500 

4,528,000 

1,05a  000 
2OC.0OO 

7i,ooaooo 

-a  461. 000 
-1.200,000 
-2. 500, 000 

-52,500 

-192.000 

-50.000 

+4, 439, 000 
+1,000,000 

-4.432.280 
-700,000 

Research  and  <leve  opment 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Washington 
National  Airfwrt 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Dulles  Inter- 
national .\irport     .   .   .  -     

Construction,  Washington  National  Air- 
port  

Construction,  Dulles  International  -\irport. 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports 

+52,500 

+149, 000 

+50,000 

+2a00() 

+8,500,000 

-52,  .1(10 

-1.11,000 

-50.000 

-f8, 500, 000 

-4, 000, 000 

Grants-in-aid  for  airfiorts  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization) 

" 

Total,  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

FEDERAL    CUMM UNICATtONS    COMMISSION 

.<<alaries  and  expenses        

808,702,000 
16^985.000 
12, 974.  500 
13,475,000 
46,900,000 

716,750.000 
17.494,000 
13, 539. 000 
1.^776,000 
46. 900. 000 

700.584,000 
16.900,000 
12, 875, 000 
13,475,000 
46,900,000 

724,180.280 
17.085,000 
13,325,000 
13, 62.\  000 
46,900.000 

714,794,500 
16.092.500 
13,230,000 
13, 550, 000 
4a  900, 000 

-1,965.600 
-501,500 
-209,000 
-226,000 

+14,2ia50O 

+92.600 

+355,000 

+76,000 

-9,385,780 
-92,500 

FEDERAL   POWER  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  cxDt^nscs        

-9.5, 000 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Salarii's  an<l  oxnensos         , 

-75,000 

GENERAL   ACCOINTINO  OF7ICK 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice  - --- 

223,240,000 

90.000,000 
164.717,900 

20, 109, 000 

9,  SS5. 000 
1,030.600 

53, 42a  000 

(9.512.500) 

15.  597.  OOO 
350,000 

5,090,000 

(17,873.500) 

1.027,500 

310,000 

4oaooo 

(20,000,000) 
100,000 

230.618.000 

79.  fiOO.  000 
183.751.000 

20.000.000 

3.3S0.000 
2. 100. 000 

56. 640.  000 

(9. 800, 000) 

15.946,000 
500,000 

6.022,000 

(17,525,000) 

1,650,000 

235,000 

?.'5.  000.  000 

80,000.000 
105. 577.  000 

2a  000. 000 

3,380,000 
1,660,000 

54,320,000 

(9, 600, 000) 

15,932,000 
350,000 

5,709,000 

(17.400,000) 

1,650,000 

235,000 

228.500,000 

85,000,000 
178,684,000 

18,611,000 

3, 380,  000 
1,660,000 

56, 64a  000 

(9,600,000) 

15,932,000 
350,000 

5, 709, 000 

(17,400,000) 

1,650,000 

235,000 

226,  750,  000 

87,  500.  000 
132. 303, 000 

18, 629, 250 

3, 389. 000 
1,660,000 

55.480,000 

(9.600,000) 

15, 932. 000 
350,000 

6,709,000 

(17,400,000) 

1,650,000 

235,000 

-3,868,000 

-f  7, 900, 000 
-61,448,000 

-1,37a  750 

+1,  750,  000 

-2, 500,  000 
+26,  726,  000 

-1,37a  750 

-1,750.000 

Rermir  and  improvement  of  public  build- 

+2, 500,  000 

Construction,  public  buildinRs  projects 

Siteji  and  expenses,  public  buildings  proj- 
ects  

-46,381,000 
+18,250 

Payments,  public  buildings  purchase  con- 
tracts 

-44a  000 
-1,160,000 

(-200, 000) 

-24,000 
-150,000 

-313,000 

(-125,000) 

0|»Tating  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice   

+1,160,000 

-1,160,000 

Operating  exptmses.  Utilization  and  Dis- 
posal Service  (indefinite  appropriation  of 

Operating    e\jx»nses,    National    Archives 
and  Records  Service 

National  historical  publication  giants 

Operating  expenses,   Transiwrtatlon  and 
Comnmniraiions  Service  ... 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  (indefinite 



Salaries  and  expenses,  OfDce  of  Adminis- 
trator  

Allowances  and  ofHce  facilities  for  former 

Expenses,  Presidential  transition 

Administrative  o|>erations  fimd  (limitation) 
Worlting  capital  fund   

a5,736,()00) 
100,000 

(15,647,000) 
160,000 

(15,647,000) 
100.000 

(15, 647,  im] 
loaooo 

(-89,000) 

Total,    General    Services   Adminis- 
tration  

588,477,000 

6(X),552,000 

523.913.000 

590,451,000 

649,678,250 

-5a  873, 760 

+25,765,260 

-46,772,750 
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[Conference  Table] 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  1966  (H.R.  7997)— Continued 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ACTION  TAKEN  ON  THE  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


Item 


Appropriations, 
1965 


Title  I— Continued 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES-Con. 

HOUSING   AND   HOME   FINANCE   AGENCY 

Offico  of  the  Admini.strator: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Urban  planning  grants 

Urban  studies  and  housing  research — 

Federal-State  training  programs   

Fellowships    for    city    planning    and 

urban  studies 

Open  space  land  grants  

Low-income    housing    demonstration 

programs  

Public  works  planning  fund. 

Urban  renewal   fund    (liquidation  of 

contract  authorization)... 

Urban  Itencwal  Administration 

Hehabilitation  loan  fund 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants 

Urbim  mass  transi>ortation  loans 

Administrative  expenses,  urban  trans- 
portation activities 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
fund - 


Budget  esti- 
mates. 1966 


Bill 


House 


$16, 385, 000 

13,  675, 000 

397,400 


Total.  Office  of  the  Administrator.. 

Public  Housing  Administration: 

Annual  contributions. 

Administrative  expenses 


Total,  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion  

Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency 


15, 000, 000 

1. 275, 000 
14,000,000 

23a  000, 000 

""i5,i80,"ooo" 

60.000.000 
5,000,000 

300,000 

25, 000, 000 


391,212,400 


$17, 125, 000 

35, 000. 000 

1,500,000 

10, 145, 000 

530,000 
60,500,000 

2, 575, 000 
15,000,000 

331,000,000 

"«,  866,066' 
300, 000, 000 

laooaooo 

550.000 


$3,  f>^^  000 

18,  675, 000 
750,000 


Senate 


Conference 
allowance 


825, 725, 000 


208, 320, 000 
16, 352, 000 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


NATIOSAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Authorization 
Research  and  development.  $4, 536, 971, 000 
Construction  of  facilities . . .         62, 376. 350 
Administrative  operations.        691,048,850 


Total,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space 
Administration....    5,190,396,200 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSIN<;   AUTHORITY 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  proptTties.. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION     ON     TECHNOLOGY, 
AUTOMATION,  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 


Salaries  and  expenses — - • 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Salaries  and  expenses   

RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses -.- 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMLSSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  expenses 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 


224, 672, 000 
61,1,884,400 

26,715,000 


231,000,000 
17, 21a  000 


20,000,000 
1, 275, 000 

la  000, 000 


$3,666,600 

18, 675. 000 

750.000 

4,000,000 


438,675,000 

41,205,000 

240, 000, 000 

5,000,000 

44a  000 


25,000,000 

1,275.000 
10,000,000 


Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


Budget  esti- 
mates. 1966 


House  bill 


$3,  668,  700 

18,  675, 000 

750,000 


344,175,000 

41, 52a  000 

280,000,000 

5,000,000 

47a  000 


22,600,000 

1. 275. 000 
10, 000, 000 


438,675,000 

41,362,500 

260,000,000 

5,000,000 

455,000 


-$13,  456,  300 

-la  325, 000 

-750,000 

-la  145, 000 

-530.000 
-38,000,000 

-1,300,000 
-5,000,000 

-331;  000, 000 

+438, 675, 000 

-437,  ,100 

-40,000,000 

-5,000,000 

-95,000 


-$a3oo 


Senate  bill 


+$2, 100 


+2, 500, 000 


779,695,000  734,531,600 


4, 363, 594, 000 
262, 880, 500 
623,  525,  600 


5,250,000,000 


37,000 


Geaeral  operating  expanses 

Me'tical  administration  and  miscellaneous 

operating  expenses  — 

Mc'lical  and  prosthetic  research 

Medical  care 

Coinpen.'atlon  and  pensions 

Rpfi'ljiistmen t  benefits - 

Veterans  in.snrame  and  indemnities 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 

fa(  ilities - 

Cirants  for  constniction  of  State  nursing 

homes 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


825,000 


248, 210, 000 
1,073,935,000 

27,300,000 


220,  000,  000 
16,  500,  000 


4,  575, 900, 000 

74,700.000 

609,400,000 


5,260,000,000 


41,000 


236, 500, 000 
1,01a  195, 000 

2a  715, 000 


4,521,000,000 

60,000,000 

579,000,000 


22a  000, 000 
16, 995, 800 


236, 995, 800 
971, 527, 400 

27,115,000 


+157.500 
+20.000,000 


+15,000 


-4, 000, 000 
-2^566^606 


+94.500,000 

-157,500 

-20,000,000 


-15,000 


802,361,200         -23,363,800 


220,  000,  000 
1  a  500, 000 


236,  500,  000 
1,038,861,200 

26,91.1,000 


4, 53a  971, 000 

62, 376, 350 

590, 957, 850 


5, 160, 000, 000 


37,000 


420,400,000     530,000,000 


2,600,000 


15,442,000 


47,  862, 000 


162, 57a  000 

14, 896, 000 
37, 783, 000 
1, 154,  409, 000 
4,113,000.000 
45,900.000 
13, 700,  000 

98. 103, 000 


2,500,000 


17,  400, 000 


49, 500, 000 


386,000 


158, 000, 000 

13, 496, 000 
4a  893, 000 
1, 177, 417, 000 
4, 142,  000,  000 
36,  500. 000 
2  9. 900,  000 

97, 006,  000 

5,000,000 
386,000 

(») 


480, 000, 000 


2, 500, 000 


16,  442, 000 


49, 000, 000 


5,190,305,200 


41,000 


4,531,000,000 

60,000,000 

584,000,000 


-11,000,000 

-Tiaooo 


-ll,7ia000 
-35,073,800 

-386,000 


-44,900,000 
-14,700,000 
-25,400,000 


+22,666,200 


+67,829,600 


-495,800 


-495.800 
+22,666,200       +67,333,800 


+200,000 


+iaooo,ooo 


5, 175, 000, 000 


37,000 


479, 999,  000  479, 999, 000 


160, 000, 000 

12, 696, 000 
37, 783, 000 
1, 197, 917, 000 
4, 142. 000, 000 
36,000,000 
2  9, 900,  000 

87, 685, 000 

2,  500, 000 
386,000 


2,500,000 


la  442, 000 


49,  250, 000 


160, 468, 800 

13, 496, 000 
4a  893. 000 
1, 191, 956, 000 
4, 142, 000, 000 
3a  500,  000 
2  9, 900, 000 

92,  736, 800 

4,000.000 
386,000 

(•) 


2,500,000 


la  442, 000 


4a  250, 000 


-85,000,000 


-4,000 


-50,001,000 


+5, 000, 000 


-200,000 


-5,971,000 
-2, 37a  350 
-a  957,860 


+15,000,000       -15,305,200 


-4,000 


-1,000 


160, 238, 000 

13, 496,  000 

40. 893. 000 

1, 191,  956,  000 

4. 142. 000, 000 

36,500,000 

9, 900. 000 

90, 511, 600 

2,500,000 
38a  000 

(») 


-958, 000 


-250,000 


+2, 238, 000 


+14, 639, 000 


-a  494, 400 
-2,600,000 


+260,000 


+238,000 
+900,000 

+3.  iiaooo 

-5,961,000 


+500,000 
+2, 928, 600 


-23a  800 


-2,225,200 
-1.600,000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ACTION  TAKEN  ON  THE  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Item 


Appropriations, 
1965 


Title  I — Continued 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES — Con. 

VETERANS  ADMISISTBATION CoD. 

Loan  guaranty  rpvolving  fund: 

Limitation  on  obligations 

Transfer  from  direct  loan  revolving 

fund - -  - • 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civQ  relief 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration... 

Total,  definite  appropriations 

Total,    indefmite    appropriation    o( 
receipts  (proceeds  of  sales) 


Total  appropriations,  title  1 


($380,000,000) 
(200, 000, 000) 


5,640.747,000 


13,899,856,800 
27,386,000 


13.927,254,800 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1966 


Indefinite 

Indefinite 
r25,000 


5,680,623,000 


14,538,698,000 
27,325,000 


Bill 


House 


($360, 000, 000) 

(180,000,000) 
25,000 


5, 686, 692, 000 


14.082,908,000 
27.000,000 


14. 566, 023, 000 


14,109,908,000 


Senate 


($380,000,000) 

(210.000,000) 
25,000 


5,692,361.600 


14,272.897.980 
■27.000,000 


14,299.897.980 


Conference 
allowance 


($380,000,000) 

(210,000.000) 
25.000 


5. 688, 405,  bOO 


14.219,167,800 
27,000,000 


14,246,167,800 


Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1966 


($+380,000,000) 
(-1-210,000.000) 


-1-7,782,600 


-319,530,200 
-325,000 


-319,855,200 


House  bill 


(-|-$20,000,000) 
(+30.000,000) 


+1,713.600 


+136,259,800 


+136,259,800 


Senate  bill 


-$3,956,000 


-57.730.180 


-57.730,180 


CORPORATIONS— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  NONADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
ILlmitation  on  amounts  of  corporate  funds  to  be  expended] 


Corporation  or  agency 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Administrative  expenses 

Nonailministrutive  expenses -. — 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration  -- 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

College  housing  loans 

Public  facility  loans 

Revolving  fund  (lia>iidating  programs) 
Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association-.. 

Federal  Housing  Administration: 

Administrative  expenses.- 

N'onadmlnLstrative  expenses 

Public  Housing  .administration: 

Administrative  expenses... 

Nonadminlstrative  expenses 

Total,  administrative  expenses 


Appropriations, 
1965 


(3. 828, 500) 
(13, 120, 000) 

(232,800) 

(1.975.000) 

(1. 27a  000) 

(114.000) 

(95a  000) 

(8, 600. 000) 

(la  084. 500) 
(79.775.000) 

(16.352.000) 
(1. 420,  000) 


(137. 721. 800) 


Budget  esti- 
mates. 1966 


(4, 252.  000) 
(13. 155, 000) 

(259,  000) 

(1, 9».5.  000) 

(1.325,000) 

(115.000) 

(i.ooaooo) 

(8. 800.  000) 

(la  45a  000) 

(8a  850. 000) 

(17.2ia000) 
(1, 582. 000) 


BiU 


House 


Senate 


(14a  983. 000) 


(3, 712,  000) 
(13, 155,  000) 

(233.000) 

(1, 975,  000) 
(1. 27a  000) 

(iiaooo) 

(95a  000) 
(8. 800. 000) 

(la  084, 500) 
(79. 775, 000) 

(16,500,000) 
(1,42a  000) 


(137, 984, 500) 


(3, 885, 000) 
(13.155,000) 

(243, 000) 

(1, 975, 000) 
(1,27a  000) 

(uaooo) 

(95a  000) 
(8,795,800) 

(la  330, 300) 
(Sa  275,  000) 

(16.995.800) 
( !,  200. 000) 


(139. 184. 900) 


Conference 
allowance 


(3, 885. 000) 
(13, 155, 000) 

(233.000) 

(1,975,000) 
(1.27a0t)O) 

(iiaooo) 

(950,000) 
(8. 800. 000) 

(la  330. 300) 
(80, 275, 000) 

(16.500,000) 
(1,  20a  000) 


(138,683.300) 


Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


Estlmales.  1966 


(-367.000) 


(-26,000) 

(-laooo) 

(-55,000) 

(-5.000) 

(-5a  000) 


(-119,700) 
(-575. 000) 

(-7ia000) 
(-382,000) 


(-2.299,700) 


House  bill 


(+173, 000) 


(+245. 800) 
(+500, 000) 


(-220.000) 


(+698, 800) 


Senate  bill 


(-laOOO) 


(+4,200) 


(-495,800) 


(—501, 600) 


I  Including  $35,000,000  additional  in  S.  Doc.  30.  ^    j  „ 

1  Plus  $7,000,000  by  transfer  from  the  "Veterans  special  term  insurance  fund.' 


»  Language  to  reduce  new  obligational  authority  by  $100,000,000. 


TRAFFIC -TICKET  FIXING  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  invited  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  on  June  16  and 
June  22,  1965,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  David  Acheson, 
parked  his  personal  car  illegally  and  in 
violation  of  the  traffic  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  an  area  reserved  for  offi- 
cial parking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
part  of  my  speech  of  yesterday  dealing 
with  Mr.  Ache.son's  misconduct  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  9.119  fixed  traffic 
tickets  are  still  entirely  too  many.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  traffic  tickets — and  I  have  given 
some  time  to  an  analysis  of  them — shows 
that  many  "flxes"  are  quite  unjvistlfled. 

I  wish  to  discuss  one  shocking  case. 

There  was  delivered  to  my  office  this  morn- 
ing a  copy  of  the  weekly  trafflc-tlcket-flxlng 
reoort  from  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Corporation  Council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  period  of  July  19  through 


July  23,  1965.  This  report  was  delivered  to 
my  office  In  compliance  with  my  letter  to 
Commissioner  Tobriner  of  December  17.  1964, 
requesting  such  reports  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Mr.  Tobriner  has  compiled  with  that  request. 

The  report  which  I  received  this  morning 
contained  a  total  of  44  traffic  tickets  which 
had  been  fixed  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel.  Of  the  44  traffic  tick- 
ets which  were  fixed  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's office.  12.  or  more  than  one-third,  were 
fixed  for  employees  of  the  Federal  and  Ettfl- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Governments. 

Of  the  12  traffic  tickets  fixed  by  Mr.  Clark 
King,  were  2  traffic  tickets  fixed  for  Mr.  David 
C.  Acheson,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  tickets  were  fixed  at  the 
request  of  the  U.S.  attorney. 

According  to  the  Information  furnished  me 
this  morning  by  Commissioner  Walter  To- 
briner. Mr.  Acheson  received  a  traffic  ticket 
at  2:15  p.m.  on  June  18.  1965.  and  another 
traffic  ticket  at  1:55  pjn.  on  June  22,  1965, 
for  parking  his  personal  automobile — a  Volks- 
wagen, bearing  tag  number  1EG26  In  a  re- 
stricted zone. 

Mr.  Acheson  states  In  a  memorandum  to 
his  assistant.  Mr.  Tim  Murphy,  that: 

"On  two  successive  occasions.  I  have  park- 
ed by  a  sign  reading  'Reserved  for  Govern- 
ment Officials,'  while  attending  to  Govern- 
ment business  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Treasury  Department.    Since  I  am 


a  Government  official.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  place  was  reserved  for  me.  Notwith- 
standing compliance  with  directions,  I  was 
ticketed  both  times.  One  space  was  just 
west  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  building 
and  one  space  was  Just  south  of  the  Treasury 
Department  on  the  square  containing  Sher- 
man's statue. 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  two  tickets 
should  be  canceled  and  that  I  should  be 
given  some  kind  of  Identification  on  my  car 
so  that  I  may  use  these  si>aces  without  irri- 
tating episodes  like  this.  Would  you  take 
this  up  with  the  Corporation  Counsel?" 

Officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic  have  ad- 
vised me  this  afternoon  that  the  signs  to 
which  the  U.S.  attorney  refers,  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Reserved" — then  In  the  space  that 
follows,  the  time  is  listed.  For  example:  7 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Following  the  time  restric- 
tion there  appears  In  large  letters  "Govern- 
ment Officials  Displaying  Parking  Permits." 

The  U.S.  attorney  advises  his  assistant  that 
he  "should  be  given  some  kind  of  identlflra- 
tlon  on  my  car  so  that  I  may  use  these  spaces 
without  irritating  episodes  like  this."  All 
Mr.  Acheson  has  to  do  Is  request  an  official 
parking  permit  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  gladly  Issue  him  one.  As  recently 
as  a  few  minutes  ago,,  he  has  not  requested 
such  permit  from  the  Department  of  Motor 


Vehicles  though  he  violated  the  law  5  or  6 
weeks  ago. 

I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  attorney  In 
Washington,  D.C..  that  his  negligence,  in  my 
judgment,  and  his  Inexcusable  violation  of 
the  District  traffic  laws,  has  cost  the  District 
of  Columbia  some  money  to  ticket  his  car. 

It  also  takes  some  time  If  that  ticket  is 
processed.  Certainly  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  counted 
upon  to  place  law  enforcement  first  in  his 
own  conduct. 

How  does  Mr.  Acheson.  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, believe  policemen  should  know 
whether  the  Volkswagen  belongs  to  him  or 
some  poacher  on  this  reserved  parking  area? 
Traffic  Division  Aid  Mr.  A.  L.  Clay  deserves 
great  credit  for  ticketing  Mr.  Acheson's  car. 
Unless  traffic  aids  strictly  enforce  the  law 
in  these  areas,  poachers  park  In  spaces  so 
that  officials  of  the  Government  who  are  on 
official  Government  business  and  display 
proper  Identification — which  Mr.  Acheson  ap- 
parently never  even  asked  for — are  unable  to 
find  a  space  to  park  their  automobiles. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  Mr.  Acheson  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  complain  If  he  had 
the  proper  Identification  and  could  not  find 
a  space  to  park,  knowing  that  spaces  re- 
served for  official  Government  business  pur- 
poses were  being  used  by  the  general  public. 
It  Is  not  easy  for  me  to  criticize  the  U.S. 
attorney. 

There  are  some  others  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  who  had  better  learn  what  It 
means  to  have  uniform  application  of  law  en- 
forcement, Irrespective  of  the  status  of  the 
individual  violator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  my  desk  some 
other  traffic  tickets  of  other  officials  of  the 
Government  that  I  only  wish  generally  to 
call  attention  to  tonight.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Police  Department  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, intends  to  do  everything  he  can,  so  long 
as  he  Is  In  the  Senate  to  back  up  the  police 
in  exercising  their  legitimate  rights  and 
duties. 

Law  enforcement  officers  such  as  Mr.  Ache- 
son. the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  believe  It  or  not.  In  my  judgment 
cannot  square  their  conduct  In  this  matter 
with  their  responsibility  to  back  up  uni- 
formity of  practice  In  the  administration  of 
law  enforcement.  But  Mr.  Acheson  Is  not 
alone. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
pointed  out  that  all  that  Mr.  Acheson 
needed  to  do  was  to  place  on  his  car  an 
official  permit,  which  he  did  not  even 
iiave,  did  not  even  ask  for,  and,  up  until 
last  night,  had  never  asked  for.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  has  done  today. 

I  also  said  in  my  speech  that  it  cost 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  money  to  proc- 
ess the  ticketing,  although  Mr.  Acheson 
.succeeded  in  having  the  Corporation 
Counsel  fix  the  ticket>-and  he  fixed  the 
ticket  without  the  slightest  justification. 

Articles  published  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Washington  Star  describe 
how  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  set  forth  his  crawfishing 
alibi.s  and  rationalizations  for  being  a  law 
violafor,  although  he  is  the  U.S.  attorney. 
I  do  not  intend  to  let  him  get  by  with 
thiat,  without  disclosing  how  he  has 
stultified  his  high  position.  The  best 
tliat  can  be  said  for  his  crawfishing  is 
that,  in  essence,  he  has  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendere, which  does  not  make  him  guilty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 


"Two  Fixed  Tickets  Fail  To  Perturb 
Acheson,"  published  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:. 

Two  Fixed  Tickets  Fail  To  Perturb  Acheson 
A  batch  of  canceled  Washington  parking 
tickets  came  Into  Senator  Wayne  Morse's 
office  again  yesterday  and  there  among  them, 
plain  as  day,  was  the  name  of  U.S.  Attorney 
David  C.  Acheson,  with  two  canceled  tickets. 
But  It's  all  much  ado  about  nothing,  said 
Acheson,  when  he  was  told  of  this  later. 
He's  paid  his  share  of  parking  tickets,  he 
said,  when  he  was  wrong,  but  he  figures  he 
was  right  on  these  two  occasions. 

The  tickets  were  for  parking  on  property 
reserved  for  Government  officials.  Acheson 
is  a  Government  official  and  he  was  on  official 
business  both  times,  he  said. 

Morse,  the  Oregon  Democrat  who  has  been 
cracking  down  on  ticket  fixing  In  Washing- 
ton, receives  these  tickets  from  city  officials 
as  a  matter  of  routine.  Acheson's  canceled 
tickets  went  right  along  with  the  rest. 

Acheson  was  given  $3  tickets  on  June  18 
and  June  22  at  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Treasury  Department  on  space  reserved 
for  Government  officials.  In  a  memo  to  his 
staff,  he  protested  this  and  said  It  seemed  "I 
should  be  given  some  kind  of  Identification 
on  my  car  so  I  may  use  these  spaces." 

And  there  was  the  rub.  Government  offi- 
cials are  supposed  to  have  permits  showing 
on  their  cars  when  they  park  on  Govern- 
ment property. 

District  Motor  Vehicle  Director  George  A. 
England  said  yesterday  he'd  have  been  glad 
to  give  Acheson  a  permit  If  Acheson  had  re- 
quested one. 

Acheson's  answer  is  that  he  was  unaware  of 
the  permit  requirement  but  has  since  learned 
that  he  needs  one. 

Senator  Morse,  commenting  on  the  Inci- 
dent to  the  almost  empty  Senate  floor,  said 
It  was  an  Inexcusable  violation  of  traffic  laws 
and  a  bad  example  that  had  cost  the  District 
of  Columbia  money.  He  said  it  wasn't  an 
Isolated  case  and  that  tickets  had  been  can- 
celed for  others  In  the  Justice  Department. 

Thinking  It  all  over  yesterday.  Acheson 
said  he  believed  he  was  right  In  his  stand, 
but  maybe  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  take 
a  cab. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  idea  that  this  law  enforcement  officer 
has  such  an  insensitivity  about  the  de- 
sirability of  a  uniform  application  of  the 
law,  even  as  it  involves  a  U.S.  attorney, 
that  I  doubt  if  anything  could  perturb 
him. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let  his  own  craw- 
fishing alibi  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vuianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Morse  Hits 
Acheson  on  Ticket  'Fix',"  published  in 
today's  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Morse  Hits  Acheson  on  Ticket  Fix 
The  District's  chief  prosecutor  was  himself 
accused  last  night  In  the  Senate  of  breaking 
the  law. 

"U.S.  Attorney  David  C.  Acheson  fixed  two 
parking  tickets,"  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  said. 

That  meant  that  Acheson  neither  paid  the 
$3  fine  on  each  ticket  nor  went  to  court  to 
explain  why  he  shouldn't  pay.  Instead,  he 
asked  city  attorneys  to  cancel  the  tickets. 
They  were  put  on  his  windshield  June  18 
and  June  22  when  he  was  parked  on  Budget 
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Bureau  and  Treasury  Department  space  re- 
served for  Government  officials.  And  Ache- 
son  was   there   on   official  business. 

To  Morse,  the  cancellation  of  the  tickets 
was  an  Inexcusable  violation  of  traffic  laws. 
Furthermore,  Senate  District  Committeeman 
Morse  said  Acheson  was  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample as  a  public  official. 

To  Acheson,  cancellation  of  the  tickets 
was  understandable,  even  though  he  should 
have  had  an  official  parking  permit,  available 
for  the  asking.  But  then,  his  car  was  an 
official  one,  on  official  btislness. 

What  was  Morse's  reaction  to  the  facts  In 
the  Acheson  case? 

"He  should  have  told  them  to  a  judge." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle reads,  in  part: 

To  Acheson,  cancellation  of  the  tickets 
was  understandable,  even  though  he  should 
have  had  an  official  parking  permit,  avail- 
able for  the  asking.  But  then,  his  car  was 
an    official    one,    on   official    business. 

The  car  was  a  little  Volkswagen.  What 
policeman  would  have  thought  that, 
without  a  parking  permit,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney was  on  official  business?  That  is 
no  way.  I  say  to  the  U.S.  attorney,  to 
cooperate  with  a  police  department  that 
is  seeking  to  carry  out  its  trust  and  its 
obligation.  It  does  not  help  the  morale 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  E>epartment, 
let  me  say  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  has  supervision  over 
the  Police  Department,  to  have  the  U.S. 
attorney  follow  a  coiu-se  of  action  that 
results  in  having  tickets?  fixed.  We  ex- 
pect the  police  to  engage  in  a  uniform 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  respect  to  their 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Acheson's  crawfishing  speaks  for 
itself.  I  merely  want  the  record  to  show 
that  his  conduct  disgusts  me.  It  is  sad 
that  we  have  a  U.S.  attorney  who  has  no 
higher  regard  for  the  high  honor  of  his 
position  than,  in  the  first  place,  to  vio- 
late the  law,  and  then  to  be  such  a  poor 
citizen  as  not  to  be  willing  to  pay  his 
fine,  without  going  to  have  his  ticket 
fixed. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME 
RULE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Without  Delay,"  relating  to  the 
home  rule  issue,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  August  5, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

WrrHOTJT  Delay 

"The  restoration  of  home  rule  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  must  no 
longer  be  delayed,"  President  Johnson  de- 
clared In  a  special  message  to  Congress  6 
months  ago.  But  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee has  devoted  those  6  months  to  noth- 
ing but  delay.  The  committee  has  left  the 
President's  home  rule  bill  precisely  where  It 
was  In  February.  It  has  held  no  hearings, 
and  It  has  scheduled  none. 

President  Johnson  Is  not  a  man  of  un- 
limited patience,  forttmately,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  have  his  bills  Ignored.  Now  he 
has  amplified  his  first  message  with  a  fwrnal 
communication  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  tone  has  an  edge  to  it. 
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"On  February  2,  1965,  I  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  a  special  message  urging  Its 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration,"  he  re- 
minds the  House.  Noting  the  large  majority 
that  passed  the  bill  In  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent continues:  "I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  my  conviction  that  this  action  by 
the  Senate  m\ist  not  meet  the  fate  of  home 
nile  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  In  previous 
Congresses.  The  House,  too,  must  be  given 
the  opportunity,  and  promptly,  to  restore 
the  basic  rights  of  democracy  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  greatest  constitutions^  system 
in  the  world." 

The  House  District  Committee  Is  con- 
trolled by  rural  southerners  who  have  recog- 
nized the  home  rule  bill  as  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. They  are  using  the  same  dilatory 
tactics  that  were  developed  and  refined  in 
decades  of  rear  guard  action  against  all  the 
national  voting  rights  bills.  As  In  the  cases 
of  the  earlier  civil  rights  bills,  the  opponents 
of  home  nile  know  that  they  constitute  a 
minority  of  the  House.  They  know  that  they 
win  be  beaten  if  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 
Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  committee 
could  have  been  expected  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  present  session  before  starting 
hearings,  and  then  letting  those  hearings 
dribble  on  interminably. 

President  Johnson's  latest  communication 
Is  a  disaster  for  the  men  who  run  the  House 
District  Committee,  precisely  because  It 
means  that  they  will  not  be  left  to  their  own 
devices.  President  Johnson,  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  overrode  the  tactics  of 
delay  8  years  ago  to  pass  the  first  national 
civil  rights  legislation  since  Reconstruction. 
He  Is  now,  apparently,  about  to  apply  the 
same  electrifying  technique  to  the  appalled 
District  Committee. 

The  President  does  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  meaning  of  home  rule  for  the  civil  rights 
of  Washington's  people.  "The  Congress  has 
been  aroused  to  redress  denials  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  every  part  of  this  country — except 
the  District.  We  affront  Its  citizens  and 
leave  a  significant  part  of  our  work  unfin- 
ished by  this  unnecessary  and  invidious  dis- 
crimination." The  ballot  Is  no  less  precious 
In  Washington  than  In  Alabama  or  Missis- 
sippi. As  the  President  accurately  said  last 
February.  "The  people  of  the  District  are 
ready  and  eager  to  join  fully  in  the  demo- 
cratic process." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  its  editorial.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  either  report  the  home  rule  bill 
quickly  from  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  will  proceed 
without  delay  to  get  the  necessary  sig- 
natures on  a  discharge  petition,  so  that 
a  home  rule  bill  can  be  passed  this 
session. 


TACTICS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Tactics  in  South  Vietnam."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  today 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tactics  in  South  Vietnam 

The  President  very  plainly  has  gathered 
behind  the  Government's  policy  of  remaining 
In  South  Vietnam  a  very  substantial  national 
consensus.  The  debate  on  Vietnam  policy 
now  seems  to  be  moving  from  the  broad  Issue 
of  whether  this  country's  Armed  Forces 
should  stay  or  leave  to  the  question  of  what 
the  Armed  Forces  should  do.  now  that  it  has 
been  decided  that  they  muat  stay. 


Military  operations  of  the  past  few  days 
have  inspired  some  misgivings  about  the 
employment  of  American  forces.  There  are 
legitimate  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
missions  Involved,  the  feasibility  of  the  op- 
erations and  the  skill  of  their  execution. 
The  doubts  have  been  raised  by  the  Marine 
operation  at  Chan  Son.  by  the  continuing 
B-52  raids  with  their  negligible  results,  by 
the  emphasis  on  hit  and  run  as  distinguished 
from  take  and  hold  operations. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt  has  expressed  a 
compassion  and  sorrow  over  civilian  casu- 
alties at  Chan  Son  that  do  him  and  his  serv- 
ice credit.  But  his  well-expressed  regrets 
have  not  directly  refuted  the  report  that 
the  Marines  made  a  reprisal  attack  on  a 
civilian  occupied  village  In  response  to  sniper 
fire  that  originated  there.  In  an  ugly  civil 
war  of  this  kind  there  are  bound  to  be 
civilian  casualties  when  the  tide  of  battle 
moves  Into  occupied  places.  We  may  harden 
our  hearts  to  this  kind  of  calamity;  but  opin- 
ion In  this  country  will  not  long  countenance 
Indiscriminate  reprisal  or  retaliatory  action 
against  civilian  occupied  places. 

The  massive  B-52  raids,  likewise,  have  an 
aspect  of  undiscrimlnatlng  and  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  that  Is  disquieting.  Is  the 
strategic  bomber  really  a  weapon  of  suflaclent 
target  selectivity  to  recommend  it  for  search- 
ing out  small  bodies  of  rebels  who  mingle 
with  a  civilian  population?  Such  employ- 
ment would  have  had  a  very  low  priority  In 
any  World  War  II  operations  and  even  with 
the  abundance  of  power  we  have  to  waste  it 
Is  to  be  doubted  on  any  showing  made  so 
far  that  such  B-52  strikes  have  earned  any 
higher  priority  now. 

Apart  from  these  particular  efforts  there 
is  the  broad  question  of  how  American  forces 
are  to  be  used  generally.  The  tactical  theory 
of  many  of  the  prime  combat  units  we  have 
sent  In  emphasizes  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
and  not  the  taking  and  holding  of  territory. 
But  in  a  civil  war,  people  in  the  territory 
that  Is  held  by  first  one  side  and  then  anoth- 
er suffer  more  than  the  military  forces. 
We  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  a  pKjllcy 
under  which  we  never  seek  out  a  Vletcong 
force  In  a  populated  area,  but  if  our  troops 
very  frequently  are  used  In  forays  that  ex- 
pose Vietnamese  peasants  to  alternating  oc- 
cupation, the  end  in  South  Vietnam  is  not 
difficult  to  forsee. 

Out  of  compassion  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese villagers  must  we  not  devise  a  strategy 
that  is  based  more  on  taking  and  holding 
rather  than  hitting  and  running?  No  civil- 
ian population  can  be  expected  to  withstand 
a  fiuctxiatlng  battle  of  this  kind  in  which  the 
peasant  Is  always  caught  between  contend- 
ing military  forces.  The  area  to  be  taken 
and  held  may  have  to  be  limited  to  the 
forces  available  for  this  task.  And  the  of- 
fensive strikes  against  Vletcong  concentra- 
tions may  have  to  be  largely  confined  to  non- 
populated  areas.  It  Is  a  way  of  fighting  the 
war  that  will  be  harder  on  the  military. 
But  it  will  be  easier  on  civilians  who  In  the 
past  few  operations  seem  to  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  General  Westmore- 
land, fortunately,  has  not  been  Indifferent 
to  these  considerations.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  more  regard  will  be  given  to  the  safety 
of  civilians  In  combat  areas  in  the  future. 

Americans  In  overwhelming  nvunbers  seem 
sadly  reconciled  to  the  ugly  fact  that  we 
must  fight  this  war.  They  will  not  be  rec- 
onciled to  fighting  it  by  methods  and  tactics 
that  needlessly  Involve  Vietnamese  civilian 
men,  women,  and  children  In  the  worst  cruel- 
ties of  military  action. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  GEORGE 
WARREN 

Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  honor  is 
now  being  paid  to  my  fellow  citizen  and 


fellow  Newporter,  Mrs.  George  Henry 
Warren.  Rarely  has  one  lady  contrib- 
uted so  much  of  herself,  her  talents,  and 
her  energies  as  has  Mrs.  Warren  to  New- 
port,  and  equally  rarely  has  a  city  so 
benefited  from  one  individual. 

Together  with  the  support  of  commu. 
nity  leaders  such  as  Mrs.  Ottavio  Pro- 
chet,  she  has  built  the  Preservation 
Society  into  one  of  the  driving  forces  not 
only  of  Newport,  but  of  our  whole  Rhode 
Island  community. 

The  Preservation  Society  of  Newport 
County  was  founded  in  1945  by  Miss 
Maud  Wetmore,  the  daughter  of  George 
Peabody  Wetmore,  who  served  as  the 
last  U.S.  Senator  from  Newport  before 
me.  Following  Miss  Wetmore,  Mrs. 
Warren  has  been  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  society's  avowed  purpose  of  pre- 
serving Newport's  rich  heritage  for 
future  generations  and  of  transfusing 
new  life  to  buildings  that  were  so  useful 
in  days  gone  by.  Under  her  presidency, 
the  society's  membership  has  reached 
about  1,700.  Nearly  a  million  people 
have  visited  the  buildings  owned  by  the 
society,  and  last  year  125,000  visitors 
paid  admission. 

The  publicity  generated  by  the  society 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  growing 
Newport  tourist  industry.  Every  year 
the  society  has  mailed  250,000  pieces  of 
literature  throughout  the  country.  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  has  also  dis- 
tributed some  of  this  publicity  a'oroad. 
The  society  has  also  been  responsible  for 
many  illustrated  articles  in  well-known 
magazines  on  such  famous  houses  as 
"The  Breakers,"  "The  Elms,"  as  well  as 
18th  century  structures  such  as  "The 
White  Horse  Tavern."  "The  Hunter 
House,"  "The  Hazard  House,"  and  "The 
Brick  Market." 

The  Newport  Preservation  Society  has 
suggested  constructive  ideas  for  utilizing 
the  historical  buildings  and  houses  of 
Newport  In  developing  the  modern  needs 
of  an  urban  society.  Presently,  the 
society  has  commissioned  a  noted  archi- 
tectural firm  to  offer  plans  for  the  ad- 
justment of  historic  preservation  to 
Inevitable  urban  renewal  and  highway 
construction. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  and  de- 
votion of  Mrs.  Warren,  a  heritage  of 
great  historical  value  is  being  preserved 
for  oiu"  Nation. 

It  is  a  special  tribute  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  since  our  families  have 
been  friends  for  several  generations  and 
I  hope  will  continue  to  be  so. 


PROVISION  FOR  PRINTING  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  ELEMENTS 
OF  ENTITLEMENT  TO  AND  BENE- 
FITS AVAILABLE  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  wrote  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, on  August  3.  1965,  asking  that 
Senate  Resolution  134  be  reported  by  the 
committee,  to  be  printed. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration had  no  authorization  to  meet 
yesterday. 


From  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  report  Senate  Resolution 
134  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  This  resolu- 
tion would  print  as  a  Senate  document  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  benefits  avail- 
able under  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  which  recently  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  Under  the  resolution,  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  receive  1,000 
copies  of  the  document  for  use  in  re- 
sponding to  the  many  requests  that  they 
will  get  from  constituents  concerning 
this  important  legislation.  The  printing 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  $1,672. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  134),  authorizing  the  printing 
as  a  Senate  document  elements  of  en- 
titlement to  and  benefits  available  under 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows. : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  brief  explanation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  entitlement  to  and  benefits  avail- 
able under  the  hospital  in.>5urance  benefits 
for  the  aged  and  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  enacted  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 
pursuant  to  H.R.  6675;  and  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  additional  copies  shall 
be  printed,  of  which  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
and  seventeen  thousand  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Juiy 
29, 1  submitted  amendments  to  H.R.  3584, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  title 
II  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  with  the 
amendments  to  the  act  approved  by  the 
House  in  the  passage  of  H.R.  3584,  and 
with  the  amendments  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. In  the  text  which  I  submit,  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House  are 
shown  in  Italic  type.  I  will  read  Into 
the  Record  at  the  appropriate  places  in 
the  text  the  language  of  the  amendments 
I  have  proposed  so  that  they  will  be 
printed  in  the  regular  type. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Changes  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Bill 

AS  Passed  by  the  House,  and  Additional 

Changes  Proposed  by  Senator  Cooper 
title  II  of  the  federal  coal  mine  safety 

ACT    (66  STAT.  692j 

TITLE   II prevention    OF    MAJOR    DISASTERS    IN 

MINES 

Definitions  and  exemption 
Sec.   201.    (a)    For   the   purposes  of   this 

title— 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Federal 

Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  created 

by  section  205. 


(2)  The  term  "Bureau"  means  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

(3)  The  term  "certified  person",  when  used 
to  designate  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  the 
performance  of  a  duty  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  a  mine  shall  be  assigned,  means 
a  person  who  is  qualified  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  such  mine  Is  located  to 
perform  such  duty,  except  that  in  a  State 
the  laws  of  which  do  not  provide  for  such 
qualification,  the  term  means  a  person 
deemed  by  the  operator  of  such  mine  to  be 
qualified  to  perform  such  duty. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munications between  any  State,  territory, 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  other  State,  territory,  or  possession,  of 
the  United  States,  or  between  any  State, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  foreign  country,  or  wholly 
within  any  territory,  possession,  or  througli 
any  other  State  or  through  any  territory, 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
through  any  foreign  country. 

(5)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(6)  The  term  "duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau"  means  a  person  appointed 
under  section  109  of  title  I  or  under  section 
212  of  this  title,  and  authorized  in  writing 
by  the  Director  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Bureau 
as  provided  in  sections  292,  203,  and  206  of 
this  title. 

(7)  The  term  "mine"  means  an  area  of 
land  Including  everything  annexed  to  it  by 
nature  and  all  structures,  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  and  other  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, placed  upon,  under,  or  above  its  sur- 
face by  man,  used  in  the  work  of  extracting 
bituminous  coal,  lignite  or  anthracite,  from 
its  natural  deposits  in  the  earth  in  such 
area  and  in  the  work  of  processing  the  coal 
so  extracted.  The  term  "mine"  does  not  in- 
clude any  strip  mine.  The  term  "work  of 
processing  the  coal"  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph means  the  sizing,  cleaning,  drying, 
mixing,  and  crushing  of  bituminous  coal, 
lignite  or  anthracite,  and  such  other  work 
of  processing  such  coal  as  is  usually  done  by 
the  operator,  and  does  not  mean  crushing, 
coking,  or  distillation  of  such  coal  or  such 
other  work  of  processing  such  coal  as  is 
usually  done  by  a  consumer  or  others  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  such  coal. 

(8)  The  term  "operator"  means  the  per- 
son, partnership,  association,  or  corporation 
operating  a  mine  and  owning  the  right  to 
do  so. 

(9)  The  term  "permissible,"  as  applied  to 
equipment  used  In  the  operation  of  a  mine, 
means  equipment  to  which  an  approval  plate, 
label,  or  other  device  Is  attached  as  author- 
ized by  the  Director  under  section  212(a), 
and  which  meets  specifications  which  (A) 
are  prescribed  by  the  Director  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  such  equip- 
ment, and  (B)  are  designed  to  assure  that 
such  equipment  will  not  cause  a  mine  explo- 
sion or  mine  fire. 

(10)  The  term  "premises,"  when  used  in 
referring  to  the  premises  of  a  mine,  means 
the  land  within  the  mine's  area  of  land. 

(11)  The  term  "rock  dust"  means  pul- 
verized limestone,  dolomite,  gypsum,  anhy- 
drite, shale,  talc,  adobe,  or  other  inert  ma- 
terial preferably  light  colored,  (A)  100  per 
centum  of  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve 
having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch  and  70  per 
centum  or  more  of  which  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch; 
(B)  the  particles  of  which  when  wetted  and 
dried  will  not  cohere  to  form  a  cake  which 
will  not  be  dispersed  into  separate  particles 
by  a  light  blast  of  air;  and  (C)  which  does 
not  contain  more  than  5  per  centum  of  com- 
bustible matter,  nor  more  than  a  total  of  5 
per  centum  of  free  and  combined  sUlca 
(SiO),. 


[(b)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  mine 
in  which  no  more  than  fourteen  individuals 
are  regularly  employed  undergrovmd.3 

(b)  Subsection  203(b)  and  subsection 
203(c)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to 
any  mine  in  which  no  more  than  four- 
teen individuals  are  regularly  employed 
underground. 

Inspections 
Sec.  202.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  danger  described  in  sec- 
tion 203(a)  exists  in  any  mine  the  products 
of  which  regularly  enter  commerce  or  the 
operations  of  which  substantially  affect  com- 
merce, or  whether  any  provision  of  section 
209  is  being  violated  in  any  such  mine,  or 
whether  any  such  mine  Is  a  gassy  mine  as 
prescribed  in  section  C203(d)l  203(f),  the 
Director  shall  cause  an  Inspection  of  each 
such  mine  to  be  made  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Bureau  at  least  an- 
nually. The  Director  shall  also  make,  or 
cause  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  to  make,  such  special  inspections  of 
such  mines  as  may  be  required  by  section 
203  (c)  and  (d)  and  section  206,  and  such 
other  inspections  of  such  mines  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
this  title. 

(b)(1)  In  order  to  promote  sound  and 
effective  coordination  in  Federal  and  State 
activities  within  the  field  covered  by  this 
title,  the  Director  shall  cooperate  with  the 
official  mine  inspection  or  safety  agencies  of 
the  several  States. 

(2)  Any  State  desiring  to  cooperate  In 
making  the  Inspections  required  under  this 
title  may  submit,  through  its  official  mine 
Inspection  or  safety  agency,  a  State  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section.    Such  State  plan  shall — 

(A)  designate  such  State  mine  Inspection 
or  safety  agency  as  the  sole  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  plan  throughout  the 
State  and  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  agency  will  have  the  authority  to  carry 
out  the  plan, 

(B)  give  assurances  that  such  agency  has 
or  will  employ  an  adequate  and  competent 
staff  of  Inspectors  qualified  under  the  laws 
of  such  State  to  make  mine  Inspections 
within  such  State, 

(C)  give  assurances,  that  upon  request 
of  the  Director  or  upon  request  of  an  oper- 
ator under  section  C203(c)(l)J  203{g){l). 
the  agency  will  assign  Inspectors  employed 
by  It  to  participate  in  Inspections  to  be 
made  in  such  State  under  this  title,  and 

(D)  provide  that  the  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  or  any  modification  thereof  which  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  He  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  or  modification  there- 
of without  first  affording  the  State  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. 

(4)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency,  finds  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan  there  is — 

(A)  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  the  State  plan;  or 

(B)  a  failure  to  afford  reasonable  coopera- 
tion in  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title, 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency  of 
his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such  plan  and 
upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such  plan  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect. 

(5)  No  insepectlon  of  a  mine  shall  be  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  under  this 
title  in  any  State  in  which  a  State  plan  is  in 
effect. 
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Or  as  to  any  mine  in  which  no  more 
than  fourteen  individuals  are  regularly 
employed  underground — 

unless  a  State  Inspector  participates  in  such 
Inspection  In  accordance  with  such  plan,  ex- 
cept where.  In  the  Director's  judgment,  an 
Inspection  Is  urgently  needed  to  determine 
whether  a  danger  described  in  section  203(a) 
exists  in  such  mine,  and  participation  by  a 
State  inspector  would  unreasonably  delay 
such  Inspection. 

(c)  The  Director,  any  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Bureau,  any  State  in- 
spector assigned  in  accordance  with  a  State 
plan,  and  any  independent  inspector  ap- 
pointed under  section  C203(e)  (3)1  203 ig)  (3) 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  any  mine 
the  products  of  which  regularly  enter  com- 
merce or  the  operations  of  which  substan- 
tially affect  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  inspection  authorized  under 
this  title. 

Findings  and  orders 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  If  a  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bureau,  upon  making  an 
Inspection  of  a  mine  as  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 202,  finds  danger  that  a  mine  explosion, 
mine  fire,  mine  Inundation,  or  man-trip  or 
man-hoist  accident  will  occur  In  such  mine 
Immediately  or  before  the  Imminence  of  such 
danger  can  be  eliminated,  he  shall  also  find 
the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mine  through- 
out which  such  danger  exists.  Thereupon 
he  shall  Immediately  make  an  order  requiring 
the  operator  of  such  mine  to  cause  all  per- 
sons, excepting  persons  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  thlr  subsection,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  to  be  debarred  from 
entering,  such  area.  Such  findings  and  order 
shall  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the 
conditions  which  such  representative  finds 
cause  and  constitute  such  danger,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  area  of  such  mine  through- 
out which  persons  must  be  withdrawn  and 
debarred. 

(2)  No  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  require  any  of  the 
following  persons  to  be  withdrawn  from,  or 
to  be  debarred  from  entering,  the  area  de- 
scribed In  the  order:  (A)  Any  person  whose 
presence  In  such  area  is  necessary,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  to 
eliminate  the  danger  described  in  the  order: 
(B)  any  public  oflBcial  whose  ofBclal  duties 
require  him  to  enter  such  area;  or  (C)  any 
legal  technical  consultant,  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees  of  the  mine,  who 
Is  a  certified  person  qualified  to  make  mine 
examinations,  or  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
person,  and  whose  presence  In  such  area  is 
necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  operator 
of  the  mine,  for  the  proper  Investigation  of 
the  conditions  described  In  the  order. 

(b)  If  such  representative  of  the  Bureau 
finds  that  any  provision  of  section  209  Is  be- 
ing violated  and  that  the  conditions  created 
by  such  violation  do  not  cause  danger  that 
a  mine  explosion,  mine  fire,  mine  Inundation, 
or  man-trip  or  man-hoist  accident  will  occur 
in  such  mine  immediately  or  before  the  Im- 
minence of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated, 
he  shall  find  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  within  which  such  violation 
should  be  totally  abated.  Such  findings 
shall  contain  the  provisions  of  section  209 
which  he  finds  are  being  violated  and  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  conditions  which 
cause  and  constitute  such  violation. 

(c)(1)  The  period  of  time  so  found  by  such 
representative  to  be  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  may  be  extended  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Bureau  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  making  of  a  special  Inspection 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  violation 
has  been  totally  abated.  The  Director  shall 
promptly  cavise  a  special  Inspection  to  be 
made:  (A)  Upon  the  expiration  of  such  a 
period  of  time  as  originally  fixed;  (B)  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  a  period  of  time  as 
extended;  and  (C)  whenever  an  operator  of 
a  mine,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  any  such 


period  of  time,  requests  him  to  cause  such  a 
special  Inspection  to  be  made  at  such  mine. 
Upon  making  such  a  special  Inspection,  such 
representative  of  the  Bureau  shall  find 
whether  or  not  such  violation  has  been  to- 
tally abated.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation 
has  not  been  totally  abated,  he  shall  find 
whether  or  not  such  period  of  time  as  orig- 
inally fixed,  or  as  so  fixed  and  extended, 
should  be  extended.  If  he  finds  that  such 
period  of  time  should  be  extended,  he  shall 
find  what  a  reasonable  extension  would  be. 
If  he  finds  that  such  violation  has  not  been 
totally  abated,  and  if  such  period  of  time 
as  originally  fixed,  or  as  so  fixed  and  extended, 
has  then  expired,  and  if  he  also  finds  that 
such  period  of  time  should  not  be  further 
extended,  he  shall  also  find  the  extent  of  the 
area  of  such  mine  which  Is  affected  by  such 
violation.  Thereupon,  he  shall  promptly 
make  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  such 
mine  to  cause  all  persons  in  such  area,  ex- 
cepting persons  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  to  be  withdrawn  from, 
and  to  be  debarred  from  entering,  such  area. 
Such  finding  and  order  shall  contain  the 
provisions  of  section  209  which  are  being 
violated  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
conditions  which  such  representative  finds 
cause  and  constitute  such  violation,  and  a 
description  of  the  area  of  such  mine  through- 
out which  persons  must  be  withdrawn  and 
debarred. 

(2)  No  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  require  any  of  the 
following  persons  to  be  withdrawn  from,  or 
to  be  debarred  from  entering,  the  area  de- 
scribed in  the  order:  (A)  Any  person  whose 
presence  in  sxich  area  is  necessary.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  to 
abate  the  violation  described  in  the  order; 
(B)  any  public  official  whose  official  duties 
require  him  to  enter  such  area;  or  (C)  any 
legal  or  technical  consultant  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees  of  the  mine,  who 
is  a  certified  person  qualified  to  make  mine 
examinations,  or  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
person,  and  whose  presence  In  such  area  is 
necessary.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  operator 
of  the  mine,  for  the  proper  Investigation  of 
the  conditions  described  In  the  order. 

(d)(1)  1/  a  duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Bureau,  upon  making  an  inspection 
of  a  mine  ns  authorized  in  section  202.  finds 
that  any  provision  of  sectiori  209  is  being 
violated,  and  if  he  also  finds  that,  while  the 
conditions  created  by  such  violation  do  not 
cause  danger  that  a  mine  explosion,  mine 
fire,  mine  inundation,  or  man-trip  or  man- 
lioist  accident  will  occur  in  such  mine  im- 
mediately or  before  the  imminence  of  such 
danger  can  be  eliminated,  such  violation  is 
of  such  nature  as  could  significantly  and 
substantially  contribute  to  the  cause  or  effect 
of  a  mine  crplosion,  mine  fire,  mine  inun- 
dation, or  m^n-trip  or  man-hoist  accident, 
and  if  he  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused 
by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  such  operator 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  209. 
he  shall — 

Give  notice   of   such   finding   to   the 
operator  or — 

include  such  finding  in  any  notice  given  to 
the  operator  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Within  ninety  days  of  the  time  such 
notice  was  given  to  such  operator,  the  Bu- 
reau shall  cause  such  mine  to  be  reinspected 
to  determine  if  any  similar  such  violation  ex- 
ists in  such  mine.  Such  reinspection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  special  inspection  re- 
quired under  section  203  or  section  206.  If. 
during  any  special  inspection  relating  to 
such  violation  or  during  such  reinspection,  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  finds  such  sim- 
ilar violation  does  exist,  and  if  he  finds  such 
violation  to  be  caused  by  an  unvxirrantable 
failure  of  such  operator  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  209.  he  shall  forthwith 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  to 
cause  all  persons  in  the  area  affected  by 
such  violation,  except  those  persons  referred 


to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be 
withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  debarred  from 
entering,  such  area.  Such  finding  and  order 
shall  state  the  provision  or  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 209  which  have  been  violated  and  shall 
contain  a  detailed  description  of  the  condi- 
tions which  such  representative  finds  cause 
and  constitute  such  violation,  and  a  descrip. 
tion  of  the  area  from  which  persons  must 
be  withdrawn  and  debarred.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  shall  promptly  thereafter 
advise  the  Director  in  writing  of  his  findings 
and  his  action. 

(2)  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  to 
any  area  in  a  mine  has  been  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (i)  of  this  subsection,  there- 
after a  withdrawal  order  shall  promptly  be 
issued  by  a  duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Bureau  who  finds  upon  any  follouing 
inspection  the  existence  in  such  mine  of 
violations  similar  to  those  that  resulted  in 
the  issuance  of  the  withdrawal  order  unchr 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  until  such 
time  as  an  inspection  of  such  mine  disclosea 
no  similar  violations.  Following  an  inspec- 
tion of  such  mine  which  discloses  no  similuT 
violations,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  U) 
of  this  subsection  shall  again  be  applicable 
to  that  mine. 

(3)  No  order  issued  under  paragraph  (/) 
or  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  require  any 
of  the  following  persons  to  be  withdrawn 
fiom,  or  to  be  debarred  from  entering,  the 
area  described  in  the  order:  (A)  Any  per- 
son whose  presence  in  such  area  is  necesxary, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine. 
to  abate  the  violation  described  in  the  order: 
(B)  any  public  official  whose  official  duties 
requires  him  to  enter  such  area;  or  (C)  any 
legal  or  technical  consultant  or  any  repre- 
sentative Of  the  employees  of  the  mine,  who 
is  a  certified  person  qualified  to  make  mine 
examinations,  or  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
person,  and  whose  presence  in  such  area  is 
necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  operator 
of  the  mine,  for  the  proper  investigation  of 
the  conditions  described  in  the  order. 

(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  an  order  issued  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  may  be 
annulled,  canceled,  or  revised  by  the  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Bureau  who 
issued  such  order  or  any  other  duly  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Bureau. 

C(d)l  (/)  If  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau,  upon  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  a  mine,  as  authorized  in  section  202. 
finds  that  methane  has  been  ignited  In  such 
mine  or  finds  methane  by  use  of  a  permissible 
flame  safety  lamp  or  by  air  analysis  In  an 
amount  of  0.25  per  centum  or  more  In  any 
open  workings  of  such  mine  when  tested  at 
a  point  not  less  than  twelve  inches  from 
the  roof.  face,  or  rib.  he  shall  make  an  order 
requiring  the  operator  of  such  mine  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  section  209  of  this 
title  which  pertain  to  gassy  mines,  in  the 
operation  of  such  mine. 

C(e)l(sf)(i)  tif  an  order  is  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  the  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  mine  In  a  State  In  which  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  202(b)  Is  in 
effect,  and  a  State  Inspector  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  Inspection  on  which  such  order 
Is  based,  the  operator  of  the  mine  may  re- 
quest the  agency  designated  In  the  State  plan 
to  assign  a  State  Inspector  to  inspect  the 
mine.  The  State  inspector  assigned  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  request  shall  Inspect 
such  mine  promptly  after  the  request  is 
made.]  //  an  order  is  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (o)  of  this  section — 

With  respect  to  a  mine — other  than  a 
mine  in  which  no  more  than  14  individ- 
uals are  regularly  employed  under- 
ground— 

and  a  State  inspector  did  not  participate 
in  the  inspection  on  which  such  order  is 
based,  the  duly  authorized  representative  of 
the  Bureau  who  issued  the  order  shall  notify 


the  State  mine  inspection  or  safety  agency 
immediately,  but  not  later  than  24  hours 
after  the  issuance  of  such  order,  that  such 
order  has  been  issued.  Following  such  order 
the  operator  of  the  mine  may  immediately 
request  the  State  mine  inspection  or  safety 
agency  to  assign  a  State  inspector  to  inspect 
the  mine.  The  State  agency  shall  then 
promptly  assign  a  State  inspector  to  inspect 
the  mine  affected  by  such  order  and  file  an 
inspection  report  with  the  Bureau  arid  the 
State  agency.  The  order  of  the  duly  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Bureau  shall  re- 
main in  effect,  but  shall  immediately  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  in  this  title. 

(2)  No  order  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  mine  in  a  State  In  which  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  202(b)  is  In 
effect — 

Or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (d) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  any  mine 
in  which  no  more  than  fourteen  individ- 
uals are  regularly  employed  under- 
ground— 

unless  a  State  inspector  participated  in  the 
inspection  on  which  such  order  is  based  and 
concurs  in  such  order,  or  an  Independent  in- 
spector appointed  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  concurs  in  such  order.  If  the 
State  Inspector  does  not  concur  in  such  order, 
the  operator  of  the  mine,  the  duly  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Bureau  who  pro- 
poses to  make  such  order,  or  the  State  in- 
spector may  apply,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  inspection  in- 
volved, for  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Inspector  under  paragraph  (3). 
Within  five  days  after  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment, the  independent  inspector  shall 
Inspect  the  mine.  The  representative  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  State  Inspector  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  inde- 
pendent inspector  during  such  inspection. 
If.  after  such  inspection  Is  completed,  either 
the  Independent  inspector  or  the  State  In- 
spector concurs  in  the  order,  it  shall  be  Is- 
sued. 

(3)  Within  five  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  mine  Involved  is  located  (or  in 
his  absence,  the  clerk  of  such  court)  shall 
appoint  a  graduate  engineer  with  experience 
in  the  coal-mlnlng  industry  to  serve  as  an 
Independent  Inspector  under  this  subsection. 
Each  Independent  inspector  so  appointed 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  for 
each  day  of  actual  service  (including  each 
day  he  Is  traveling  on  ofBclal  business)  and 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel- 
ing, sxibsistence.  and  related  expenses. 

(4)  An  order  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  or  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  mine — 

Other  than  a  mine  in  which  no  more 
than  fourteen  individuals  are  regularly 
employed  underground — 
in  a  State  in  which  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  202(b)  is  in  effect  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  under  section  206,  but  shall 
be  subject  to  review  under  section  207. 

An  order  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (d)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  mine  in  which  no  more  than 
fourteen  individuals  are  regularly  em- 
ployed underground  shall  be  subject  to 
review  only  under  section  208A  of  this 
title. 

C(f)]  (h)  Notice  of  each  finding  and  or- 
der made  under  this  section  shall  promptly 
be  given  to  the  operator  of  the  mine  to  which 
It  pertains,  by  the  person  making  such  find- 
ing or  order. 


Notices 
Sec.  204.  (a)  All  findings  and  orders  made 
pursuant  to  section  203  or  section  206,  and 
all  notices  required  to  be  given  of  the  mak- 
ing of  such  findings  and  orders,  shall  be  in 
writing.  All  such  findings  and  orders  shall 
be  signed  by  the  person  making  them,  and 
all  such  notices  shall  be  signed  by  the  person 
charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  the  notice. 
All  such  notices  shall  contain  a  copy  of  the 
findings  and  orders  referred  to  therein. 

(b)  Each  operator  of  a  mine  shall  main- 
tain an  office  on  or  near  the  premises  of  such 
mine  and  shall  maintain  thereon  a  conspic- 
uous sign  designating  it  as  the  office  of  such 
mine.  Each  operator  of  a  mine  shall  main- 
tain a  bulletin  board  at  such  oflice  or  at  some 
conspicuous  place  near  an  entrance  of  such 
mine,  in  such  manner  that  notices  required 
by  law  to  be  posted  on  the  mine  bulletin 
board  rpay  be  posted  thereon,  be  easily  visible 
to  all  persons  desiring  to  read  them,  and  be 
protected  against  damage  by  weather  and 
against  unauthorized  removal.  The  operator 
shall  maintain  on  such  bulletin  board  a  con- 
spicuous sign  designating  It  as  the  bulletin 
board  of  such  mine.  Notice  of  any  finding 
or  order  required  by  section  203  or  section  206 
to  be  given  to  an  operator  shall  be  given  by 
causing  such  notice,  addressed  to  the  opera- 
tor of  the  mine  to  which  it  pertains,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  office  of  such  mine  provided 
for  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
and  by  causing  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  such  mine 
provided  for  in  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection.  The  requirement  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  that  a  notice  shall  be  "addressed 
to  the  operator  of  the  mine  to  which  it  per- 
tain", shall  not  require  that  the  name  of  the 
operator  for  whom  it  is  intended  shall  be 
specifically  set  out  in  such  address.  Address- 
ing such  notice  to  "Operator  of  Mine",  spec- 
ifying the  mine  sufficiently  to  identify  it. 
shall  satisfy  such  requirement. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  cause  a  copy  of  each 
such  notice  to  be  mailed  immediately  to  a 
duly  designated  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine  to  which  it  pertains,  and 
to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the  State 
or  Territory  charged  with  administering 
State  or  Territorial  laws,  if  any,  relating  to 
mine  safety  in  such  mine. 

Creation  of  Reinew  Board 

Sec.  205.  (a)  [An  agency  is  hereby  created 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.l  The  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  is  hereby  con- 
tinued as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  the  Board  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  instead  of  three  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  [The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  three  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  commence  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  shall  expire  one  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a 
member  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired term.  The  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  ineffi- 
ciency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
offlce.l  Terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that — 

(1)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  in  of- 
fice on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
shall  expire  on  the  date  originally  fixed  for 
their  expiration, 

(2)  the  term  of  office  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  resulting 


from  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1965.  shall  expire 
July  15,  1969,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the 
member  appointed  to  fill  the  other  vacancy 
resulting  therefrom  shall  expire  July  15, 
1970,  and 

(3)  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resign 
nation,  or  removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  unexpired  term. 

The  members  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  day 
of  actual  service  (Including  each  day  he  is 
traveling  on  official  business)  and  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  traveling,  subsistence, 
and  other  related  expenses.  The  Board,  at 
all  times,  shall  consist  of  one  person  who  by 
reason  of  previous  training  and  experience 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  represent  the  view- 
point of  [coal-mlnel  operators  of  coal  mines 
employing  fourteen  or  fewer  employees  un- 
derground {hereinafter  referred  to  as  "small 
mine  operators  representative") .  one  person 
who  by  reason  of  previous  training  and  ex- 
perience may  reasonably  be  said  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  [coal-mine  workers!  opera- 
tors of  coal  mines  employing  fifteen  or  more 
employees  underground  {hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "large  mine  operators  representa- 
tive"),  one  person  who  by  reason  of  previous 
training  arid  experience  may  reasonably  be 
said  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  coal  mine 
workers  in  mines  employing  fourteen  or  few- 
er employees  underground  {hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "small  mine  workers  repre- 
sentative"), one  person  who  by  reason  of  pre- 
vious training  and  experience  may  reasonably 
be  said  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  coal 
mine  workers  in  mines  employing  fifteen  or 
more  employees  underground  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "large  mine  workers  repre- 
sentative"),  and  one  person  who  shall  be 
chairman  of  the  Board,  who  shall  be  a  gradu- 
ate engineer  with  experience  In  the  coal  min- 
ing Industry  or  shall  have  had  at  least  five 
years'  experience  as  a  practical  mining  engi- 
neer in  the  coal  mining  Industry,  and  who 
shall  not,  within  one  year  of  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board,  have  had  a  i>ecunl- 
ary  Interest  in,  or  have  been  regularly  em- 
ployed or  engaged  in,  the  mining  of  coal,  or 
have  regularly  represented  either  coal  mine 
operators  or  coal  mine  workers,  or  have  been 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Bureau. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever 
[the  Board  deems  that]  the  convenience  ol 
the  public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted, 
or  delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized,  [it] 
the  Board  may  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other 
proceedings  at  any  other  place.  A.t  the  re- 
quest of  an  operator  of  a  mine  the  Board 
shall  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceed- 
ings at  the  county  seat  of  the  county  in  which 
the  mine  is  located  or  at  any  place  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  and 
the  operator  of  the  mine  involved  in  the 
appeal  or  proceeding.  The  Board  shall  have 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed  and  which  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  secretary  of  the  Board  and 
such  legal  counsel  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  the  Board 
shall  appoint  such  other  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  in  exercising  Its  powers  and 
duties.  The  compensation  of  all  employees 
appointed  by  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(f )  [Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  official  actions  of  the 
Board  can  be  taken  only  on  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two  members;  but  any  one 
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member,  or  any  two  members,  upon  order  of 
the  Board,   shall  conduct  any  hearing  pro- 
vided   for    In    section    207    and    submit    the 
transcript    of    such    hearing    to    the    entire 
Board  for  Its  action  thereon.     Every  official 
act  of  the  Board  shall  be  entered  of  record, 
and  Its  hearings  and  records  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public!     Three  members  of 
the   Board  shall  constitute  a   quorum,  and 
official   action   can   be   taken   only    on    the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  three  members, 
except  that  in  any  official  action  involving 
mines  in  which  no  more  than  fourteen  in- 
dividuals are  regularly  employed  underground 
the  participation  of  the  small  mine  operators' 
representative  and  small  mineworkers'  repre- 
sentative shall  be  required,  and  in  any  official 
action  involving  mines  in  which  more  than 
fourteen  individuals  are  regularly  employed 
underground  the  participation  of  the  large 
mine    operators'    representative    and     large 
mineworkers'    representative    shall     be    re- 
quired; but  a  special  panel  composed  of  one 
or  more  members,  upon  order  of  the  Board, 
shall  condtict  any  hearing  provided   for   in 
section  207  of  this  title  and  submit  the  tran- 
script of  such  hearing  to  the  entire  Board  of 
its  action  thereon.    Such  transcript  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  parties  prior  to  any 
final  action  of  the  Board.    An  opportunity  to 
appear    before   the   Board   shall   be   afforded 
the   parties   prior   to   any   final   action   and 
the  Board  may  afford  the  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  additional  evidence  as  may 
be  required  for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of 
the  facts.     Every  official  act  of  the  Board 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings 
and   records   thereof  shall   be   open   to  the 
public. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  hear  and  determine 
aiJplicatlons  filed  pursuant  to  section  207 
for  annulment  or  revision  of  orders  made 
pursuant  to  section  203  or  section  206.  The 
Board  shall  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
any  inspection  of  a  mine  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  pending  application. 

(h)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  Its  proceedings,  which  shall  Include 
requirement  for  adequate  notice  of  hearings 
to  all  parties. 

(I)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  sign 
and  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books  and  documents, 
and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned 
before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It,  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding. 
Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given  in  writ- 
ing by  the  party  or  his  attorney  proposing 
to  take  such  deposition  to  the  opposite  party 
or  his  attorney  of  record,  which  notice  shall 
state  the  name  of  the  witness  and  the  time 
and  place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition. 
Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
depose,  and  to  produce  books,  papers,  or 
documents,  in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses 
may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and 
produce  like  documentary  evidence  before 
the  Board,  as  provided  In  subsection  (1). 
Witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  persons  taking  such 
depositions  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  like  services  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(k)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon,  any  person  un- 
der this  section,  the  Federal  district  court  for 
any  district  in  which  such  person  Is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  United  States,  and  after  notice 
to  such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  the 
Board  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents 
before  the  Board,  or  both;  and  any  failure 
to   obey   such   order   of   the   court   may   be 


punished    by    such    court    as    a    contempt 
thereof. 

Review  by  Director 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
t203(e)(4)J  203(g)(4),  an  operator  notified 
of  an  order  made  pxirsuant  to  section  203(a) 
may  apply  to  the  Director  for  annulment  or 
revision  of  such  order.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application  the  Director  shall  make  a  special 
inspection  of  the  mine  affected  by  such  order, 
or  cause  three  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau,  other  than  the  repre- 
sentative who  made  such  order,  to  make  such 
inspection  of  such  mine  and  to  report 
thereon  to  him.  Upon  making  such  special 
inspection  himself,  or  upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  Inspection  made  by  such 
representatives,  the  Director  shall  find 
whether  or  not  danger  throughout  the  area 
of  such  mine  as  set  out  In  such  order  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  making  such  special 
Insjiection.  If  he  finds  that  such  danger 
did  not  then  exist  throughout  such  area  of 
such  mine,  he  shall  make  an  order,  consistent 
with  his  findings,  revising  or  annulling  the 
order  under  review.  If  he  finds  that  such 
danger  did  then  exist  throughout  such  area 
of  such  mine,  he  shall  make  an  order  deny- 
ing such  application. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  t203(e) 
(4)1  203(g)(4),  an  operator  notified  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  203(c)  may 
apply  to  the  Director  for  annulment  or  re- 
vision of  such  order.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application  the  Director  shall  make  a  special 
inspection  of  the  mine  affected  by  such  or- 
der, or  cause  three  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau,  other  than  the 
representative  who  made  such  order,  to  make 
such  inspection  of  such  mine  and  report 
thereon  to  him.  Upon  making  such  special 
Inspection  himself,  or  upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  Insjjectlon  made  by  such  rep- 
resentatives, the  Director  shall  find  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  violation  of  section  209 
as  described  In  such  order,  at  the  tlm«  of  the 
making  of  such  order.  If  he  finds  there 
was  no  siu^  violation  he  shall  make  an  order 
annulling  the  order  under  review.  If  he 
finds  there  was  such  a  violation  he  shall  also 
find  whether  or  not  such  violation  was  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such 
sj>eclal  lnsp>ectlon.  If  he  finds  that  such 
violation  was  totally  abated  at  such  time, 
he  shall  make  an  order  annulling  the  order 
under  review.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation 
was  not  totally  abated  at  such  time,  he  shall 
find  whether  or  not  the  period  of  time 
within  which  such  violation  should  be  totally 
abated,  fixed  under  section  203.  should  be 
extended.  If  he  finds  that  such  period  of 
time  should  be  extended,  he  shall  find  what 
a  reasonable  extension  of  such  period  of  time 
would  be.  Thereupon  he  shall  find  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area  of  such  mine  which  was 
affected  by  such  violation  at  the  time  such 
special  inspection  was  made,  and  then  he 
shall  make  an  order,  consistent  with  his  find- 
ings, revising  the  order  under  review.  If 
he  finds  that  such  violation  was  not  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  such  special  Inspec- 
tion, and  that  such  period  of  time  should 
not  be  extended,  he  shall  find  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  such  mine  which  was  affected  by 
such  violation  at  the  time  such  special  In- 
spection was  made,  and  he  shall  then  make 
an  order,  consistent  with  his  findings,  affirm- 
ing or  revising  the  order  under  review. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  203(g) 
(4),  an  operator  notified  of  an  order  made 
pursuant  to  section  203(d)  may  apply  to  the 
Director  for  annulment  or  revision  of  such 
order.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application 
the  Director  shall  make  a  special  inspection 
of  the  mine  affected  by  such  order,  or  cause 
three  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Bureau,  other  than  the  representative  who 
made  such  order,  to  make  such  inspection  of 
such  mine  and  report  thereon  to  him.  Upon 
making  such  special  inspection  himself,  or 


upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  inspection 
made  by  such  representatives,  the  Director 
shall  find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  violation 
of  section  209  as  described  in  such  order,  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  such  order.  If  he 
finds  there  was  no  such  violation  he  shall 
make  an  order  annulling  the  order  under  re- 
view. If  he  finds  there  was  such  a  violation 
he  shall  also  find  whether  or  not  such  vio- 
lation was  totally  abated  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  such  special  inspection.  If  he 
finds  that  such  violation  was  totally  abated 
at  such  time,  he  shall  make  an  order  an- 
nulling the  order  under  review.  If  he  finds 
that  sjich  violation  was  not  totally  abated  at 
such  time,  he  shall  find  the  extent  of  the 
area  of  such  mine  which  was  affected  by  such 
violation  at  the  time  such  special  inspection 
was  made,  and  he  shall  then  make  an  order, 
consistent  with  his  findings,  affirming  or  re- 
vising the  order  under  review. 

t(c)J  (d)  An  operator  notified  of  an  order 
made  pursuant  to  section  t203(d)l  203(f) 
may  apply,  not  later  than  twenty  days  after 
the  receipt  of  notice  of  such  order,  to  the 
Director  for  annulment  of  such  order.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  application  the  Director  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  investigation 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Upon  concluding  his 
investigation  or  upon  receiving  the  report 
of  such  Investigation  made  at  his  direction, 
the  Director  shall  find  whether  or  not  meth- 
ane has  been  Ignited  In  such  mine,  or  whether 
or  not  methane  was  found  In  such  mine  in  an 
amount  of  0.25  per  centum  or  more  In  any 
open  workings  of  such  mine,  when  tested  at 
a  point  not  less  than  twelve  inches  from  the 
roof,  face,  or  rib,  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  such  order.  If  he  finds  that  methane  has 
not  been  Ignited  In  such  mine  and  was  not 
found  in  such  mine  as  set  out  in  such  order, 
he  shall  make  an  order  annulling  the  order 
under  review.  If  he  finds  that  methane  has 
been  ignited  In  such  mine  or  was  found  In 
such  mine  as  set  out  in  the  order  under  re- 
view, he  shall  make  an  order  denying  such 
application. 

t(d)]  (e)  The  Director  shall  cause  notice 
of  each  finding  and  order  made  under  this 
section  to  be  given  promptly  to  the  operator 
of  the  mine  to  which  It  pertains. 

[(e)l  (/)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
r202(e)  (4)1  203(g)  (4),  at  any  time  while  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  203  or  this 
section  Is  in  effect,  or  [atl  any  time  during 
the  pendency  of  a  proceeding  under  section 
207  or  section  208  seeking  annulment  or  re- 
vision of  such  order,  the  operator  of  the  mine 
affected  by  such  order  may  apply  to  the 
Director  for  annulment  or  revision  of  such 
order.  The  Director  shall  thereupon  proceed 
to  act  upon  such  application  in  the  manner 
provided  In  subsections  (a),  (b),  [orl  (c) 
or  (d)  of  this  section. 

C(f)l  (g)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for 
prompt  decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the 
Director  under  this  section,  all  actions  which 
the  Director  or  his  representatives  are  re- 
quired to  take  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  consistent 
with  adequate  consideration  of  the  Issues 
Involved. 

Review  by  Board 

Sec.  207.  (a)  An  operator  notified  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (c), 
Corl  (d)  or  (/)  of  section  203  may  apply  to 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
for  annulment  or  revision  of  such  order  with- 
out seeking  its  annulment  or  revision  under 
section  206.  An  operator  notified  of  an  order 
made  pursuant  to  section  206  may  apply  to 
the  Board  for  annulment  or  revision  of  such 
order:  Provided,  however.  That  an  operator 
applying  to  the  Board  for  annulment  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  subsection  [(d)]  (/) 
of  section  203  or  pursuant  to  subsection  C(c)] 
(d)  of  section  206  shall  file  such  application 
with  the  Board  not  later  than  twenty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  notice  of  such  order. 

(b)  The  operator  shall  be  designated  as 
the  applicant  in  such   proceeding  and   the 


application  filed  by  him  shall  recite  the 
order  complained  of  and  other  facts  suffi- 
cient to  advise  the  Board  of  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding.  He  may  allege  in  such  ap- 
plication: That  danger  as  set  out  in  such 
order  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  such  application;  that  violation  of  section 
209.  as  set  out  In  such  order,  has  not  oc- 
curred; that  such  violation  has  been  totally 
or  partially  abated:  that  the  period  of  time 
within  which  such  violation  should  be 
totally  abated,  as  fixed  in  the  findings  upon 
which  such  order  was  based,  was  not  reason- 
able; that  the  area  of  the  mine  described  in 
such  order  as  the  area  affected  by  the  viola- 
tion referred  to  in  such  order  Is  not  so 
affected  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such 
application;  or  that  the  mine  described  In 
such  order  Is  not  a  gassy  mine.  The  Di- 
rector shall  be  the  respondent  In  such  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  applicant  shall  send  a  copy 
of  such  application  by  registered  mail  or  by 
certified  mall  to  the  Director  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
an  application  the  Board  shall  fix  the  time 
for  a  prompt  hearing  thereof. 

(d)  Pending  such  hearing  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Board  a  written  request 
that  the  Board  grant  such  temporary  relief 
from  such  order  as  the  Board  may  deem  Just 
and  proper.  Such  temporary  relief  may  be 
granted  by  the  Board  only  after  a  hearing 
bv  the  Board  at  which  both  the  applicant 
and  the  respondent  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  only  If  respondent 
was  given  ample  notice  of  the  filing  of 
applicant's  request  and  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  thereon  as  fixed  by  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
previovis  findings  of  fact  by  the  respondent 
or  by  any  other  representative  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Evidence  relating  to  the  making  of 
the  order  complained  of  and  relating  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  allegations  of  the 
pleadings  or  other  questions  pertinent  in  the 
proceeding  may  be  offered  by  both  parties 
to  the  proceeding.  If  the  respondent  claims 
that  danger  or  a  violation  of  section  209. 
as  set  out  in  such  order,  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  the  application,  or  that 
methane  has  been  ignited  or  found  In  such 
mine  as  set  out  In  the  order  under  review, 
the  biu-den  of  proving  the  then  existence 
of  such  danger  or  violation,  or  that  methane 
has  been  ignited  or  found  In  such  mine  as 
set  out  In  the  order  under  review,  shall  be 
upon  the  respondent,  and  the  respondent 
shall  present  his  evidence  first  to  prove  the 
then  existence  of  such  danger  or  violation. 
Following  presentation  of  respondent's  evi- 
dence the  applicant  may  present  his  evi- 
dence, and  thereupon  respondent  may  pre- 
sent evidence  to  rebut  the  applicant's 
evidence. 

(f)  If  the  proceeding  is  one  in  which  an 
operator  seeks  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  203(a),  the 
Board,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  shall 
find  whether  or  not  danger  throughout  the 
area  of  such  mine  as  set  out  in  such  order 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
operator's  application.  If  the  Board  finds 
that  such  danger  did  not  then  exist  through- 
out such  area  of  such  mine,  the  Board  shall 
make  an  order,  consistent  with  its  findings, 
revising  or  annullng  the  order  under  review. 
If  the  Board  finds  that  such  danger  did  then 
exist  throughout  such  area  of  such  mine, 
the  Board  shall  make  an  order  denying  such 
application. 

(g)  If  the  proceeding  is  one  in  which  an 
operator  seeks  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  203(c),  the 
Board,  upon  concltision  of  the  hearing,  shall 
find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  violation  of 
section  209  as  described  In  such  order,  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  such  order.  If 
the  Board  finds  there  was  no  such  violation, 
the  Board  shall  make  an  order  annulling  the 
order    under    review.    If    the    Board    finds 


there  was  such  a  violation,  the  Board  shall 
also  find  whether  or  not  such  violation  was 
totally  abated  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
the  operator's  application.  If  the  Board 
finds  that  such  violation  was  totally  abated 
at  such  time,  the  Board  shall  make  an  order 
annulling  the  order  under  review.  If  the 
Board  finds  that  such  violation  was  not 
totally  abated  at  such  time,  the  Board  shall 
find  whether  or  not  the  period  of  time  with- 
in which  such  violation  should  be  totally 
abated,  fixed  under  section  203  or  206,  should 
be  extended.  If  the  Board  finds  that  such 
period  of  time  should  be  extended,  the  Board 
shall  also  find  what  a  reasonable  extension 
of  such  period  of  time  would  be,  and  shall 
immediately  also  find  the  extent  of  the  area 
of  such  mine  which  was  affected  by  such 
violation  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such 
application  and  the  Board  shall  then  make 
an  order,  consistent  with  Its  findings,  revis- 
ing the  order  \mder  review.  If  the  Board 
finds  that  such  violation  was  not  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  opera- 
tor's application,  and  that  such  period  of 
time  should  not  be  extended,  the  Board 
shall  find  the  extent  of  the  area  of  sucli 
mine  which  was  affected  by  such  violation  at 
such  time,  and  shall  make  an  order,  consist- 
ent with  Its  findings,  affirming  or  revising 
the  order  under  review. 

(h)  If  the  proceeding  is  one  in  which  an 
operator  seeks  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  203(d),  the 
Board,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  shall 
find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  violation  of 
section  209,  as  described  in  such  order,  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  such  order.  If  the 
Board  finds  there  was  no  such  violation,  the 
Board  shall  make  an  order  annulling  the  or- 
der under  review.  If  the  Board  finds  there 
toas  such  a  violation,  the  Board  shall  also 
find  whether  or  not  such  violation  was  to- 
tally abated  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
operator's  application.  If  the  Board  finds 
that  such  violation  was  totally  abated  at 
such  time,  the  Board  shall  make  an  order 
annulling  the  order  under  review.  If  the 
Board  finds  that  such  violation  was  not  to- 
tally abated  at  such  time,  the  Board  shall 
find  the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mine 
which  was  affected  by  such  violation  at  such 
time,  and  shall  make  an  order,  consistent 
with  its  findings,  affirming  or  revising  the 
order  under  review. 

[(h)!  (i)  If  the  proceeding  Is  one  In  which 
an  operator  seeks  annulment  of  an  order 
made  piirsuant  to  section  [203 (d)  or  206(c)  1 
203(f)  or  206(d),  the  Board,  upon  conclusion 
of  the  hearing,  shall  find  whether  or  not 
methane  has  been  Ignited  In  such  mine  or 
was  found  In  such  mine  In  an  amount  of 
0.25  per  centum  or  more  In  any  open  work- 
ings of  such  mine  when  tested  at  a  point 
not  less  than  twelve  Inches  from  the  roof, 
face,  or  rib,  as  set  out  In  such  order.  If  the 
Board  finds  that  methane  has  not  been  Ig- 
nited In  such  mine  and  was  not  found  in 
such  mine  as  set  out  in  such  order,  the 
Board  shall  make  an  order  annulling  the 
order  under  review.  If  the  Board  finds  that 
methane  has  been  Ignited  in  such  mine  or 
was  found  in  such  mine  as  set  out  in  the 
order  under  review,  the  Board  shall  make  an 
order  denying  such  application. 

t(l)l  (1)  Each  finding  and  order  made  by 
the  Board  shaU  be  In  writing.  It  shall  show 
the  date  on  which  It  Is  made,  and  shaU  bear 
the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  concur  therein.  Upon  making  a  finding 
and  order  the  Board  shall  cause  a  true  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  by  registered  mall  or  by 
certified  mail  to  all  parties  or  their  attor- 
neys of  record.  The  Board  shall  cause  each 
such  finding  and  order  to  be  entered  on  Its 
official  record,  together  with  any  written 
opinion  prepared  by  any  [memberl  members 
in  support  of,  or  dissenting  from,  any  such 
finding  or  order. 

C(J)1  (fc)  iJi  vl6^  °'  ^^^  urgent  need  for 
prompt  decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the 


Board  under  this  section,  all  actions  which 
the  Board  is  required  to  take  under  this 
section  shall  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  practica- 
ble, consistent  with  adequate  consideration 
of  the  issues  Involved. 

Judicial  review 
Sec.  208.  (a)  Any  final  order  issued  by  the 
Board  under  section  207  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  by  the  United  States  Coiu-t  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  mine 
affected  Is  located,  upon  the  filing  In  such 
court  of  a  notice  of  appeal  by  the  Director 
or  the  operator  aggrieved  by  such  final  order 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  mak- 
ing of  such  final  order. 

(b)  The  party  making  such  appeal  shall 
forthwith  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  of 
appeal,  by  registered  mall  or  by  certified  mall, 
to  the  other  party  and  to  the  Board.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  copy  of  a  notice  of  appeal  the 
Board  shall  promptly  certify  and  file  In  such 
court  a  complete  transcript  of  the  record 
upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was 
made.  The  costs  of  such  transcript  shall  be 
paid  by  the  party  making  the  appeal. 

(c)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Board,  and  shall 
permit  argument,  oral  or  written  or  both,  by 
both  parties.  The  court  shall  permit  such 
pleadings,  in  addition  to  the  pleadings  before 
the  Board,  as  it  deems  to  be  required  or  as 
provided  for  in  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
governing  appeals  in  such  court. 

(d)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Irreparable  injury,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  may.  after  due  notice  to 
and  hearing  of  the  parties  to  the  appeal, 
issue  all  necessary  and  appropriate  process 
to  postone  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
order  of  the  Board  or  to  grant  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  pending  final 
determination  of  the  appeal. 

(e)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
may  affirm,  annul,  or  revise  the  final  order 
of  the  Board,  or  it  may  remand  the  proceed- 
ing to  the  Board  for  such  further  action  as 
it  directs.  The  findings  of  the  Board  as  to 
facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall 
be  conclusive. 

(f )  The  decision  of  a  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  on  an  appeal  from  the  Board  shall 
be  final,  subject  only  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Covu-t  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

JUDICIAL  RELIEF  FOR  OPERATORS   OF  SMALL 
MINES 

Sec.  208A.  (a)  Whenever  the  oper- 
ator of  any  mine  in  which  no  more  than 
fourteen  Individuals  are  regularly  em- 
ployed underground  is  aggrieved  by  any 
order  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
or  (d)  of  section  203.  such  operator  may 
institute  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  judicial  district  in 
which  such  mine  is  situated  an  action 
for  the  annulment  or  revision  of  such 
order.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and 
to  grant  to  such  operator  such  relief,  in- 
cluding such  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders and  such  temporary  or  permanent 
injunctive  relief,  as  the  court  may  deter- 
mine to  be  warranted  by  evidence  re- 
ceived by  the  court.  In  any  such  action 
the  court  may  affirm,  annul,  or  revise  the 
order  as  to  which  complaint  was  made. 

(b)  The  final  decision  of  a  court  in  an 

action  imder  this  section  shall  be  subject 

to  review  as  provided  by  sections  1291 

and  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mine  safety  provisions 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Duty  To  Comply.— Every 
operator  of  a  mine,  and  every  person  who  is 
on  the  premises  of  a  mine  for  any  reason 
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whatsoever,  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  except  those  provisions  which 
Impose  no  duty,  obligation  or  responsibility 
upon  such  operator  or  such  person. 

(b)  Every  operator  of  a  mine  which,  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  is.  or 
which,  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  was,  defined,  classed,  classified 
as,  or  determined,  deemed.  Judged,  held,  or 
found  to  be.  a  gassy  or  gaseous  mine  pursu- 
ant to  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  and  every 
operator  of  a  mine  which,  inunedlately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  was  oper- 
ated as  a  gassy  mine,  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  which  pertain  to 
gassy  mines. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
exempts  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  mines  employ- 
ing no  more  than  14  individuals  under- 
ground. They  are  designated  as  "Title 
I  Mines."  H.R.  3584  would  remove  the 
exemption. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  authorize  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
title  I  mines  in  two  situations: 

First.  My  amendment  would  make  ap- 
plicable to  title  I  mines  section  203 1 a). 
This  section  authorizes  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  close  a  mine  if, 
upon  making  an  inspection  of  the  mine, 
he  finds  danger  that  a  mine  explosion, 
mine  fire,  mine  inundation,  man-trip  or 
man-hoist  accident  will  occur  in  such 
mine  immedately,  or  that  imminence  of 
such  danger  can  be  eliminated. 

Second.  My  amendment  would  make 
applicable  to  title  I  mines  section  203(d) 
of  H.R.  3584  as  passed  by  the  House.  In 
substance,  this  section  provides  that 
when  a  representative  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
Mines  finds  upon  inspection  of  a  mine 
that  violations  of  section  209  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Act  would  contribute  to  imminent 
danger  unless  corrected,  he  will  give 
notice,  providing  a  time  for  correction, 
and  if  not  corrected  in  that  time,  close 
the  mine  until  the  violation  is  corrected. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  proce- 
dures of  section  203(g)  of  H.R.  3584,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  applicable  to  the 
findings  of  the  representative  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mines  under  section  203  (a) 
and  (d)  whether  or  not  a  State  plan  is 
in  effect.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  enable  an  operator  to  call 
for  an  inspection  by  a  State  inspector. 
In  case  the  Federal  and  State  inspectors 
disagree,  the  operator  would  be  enabled 
to  make  application  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent engineer  whose  inspection  would 
be  conclusive,  unless  appealed. 

The  amendments  which  I  propose  are 
true  safety  measures.  They  would  en- 
able a  representative  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  protect  the  miners  by 
withdrawal  in  situations  of  imminent 
ianger  and  in  situations  where  it  was 
found  that  conditions  in  the  mine  could 
contribute  to  imminent  danger.  By  as- 
suring independent  inspection,  if  neces- 
sary under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
district  court,  a  speedy  and  fair  means 
is  provided  to  determine  if  the  mine 
should  remain  closed.  My  amendments 
would  protect  miners,  promote  safety, 
and  would  not  place  unnecessary  and 
expensive    burdens    upon    small    mines 


which  could  drive  them  out  of  business. 
If  small  mines  are  driven  out  of  business 
apart  from  the  cause  of  safety,  thousands 
of  miners  will  be  throwii  out  of  work  and 
the  economy  of  the  distressed  coal  areas 
of  Kentucky  and  other  States  will  suffer, 
and  without  reason. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  on  June  21,  1965,  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3584. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Testuiont     or    Senator     John     Sherman 

Cooper    Before    the    SuBcoMMrrrEE    on 

Labor  in  Opposttion  to  H.R.  3584  and  S. 

1032.  Bills  To  Amend  the  Federal  Coal 

Mine  Safety  Act.  June  21,  1965 

Senator  Cooper.  Senator  Morse,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
subcommittee  in  opposition  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3584.  which  would  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  by  removing  the  exemption 
now  provided  to  title  I  mines;  i.e.,  those 
mines  employing  no  more  than  14  indi- 
viduals. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Morse,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  were  serving  on  it  in 
1958  and  1959  are  familiar  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  when  sim- 
ilar proposals  were  made  in  1958  and  1959. 
At  that  time,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  and  discussions  on  those  proposals, 
and.  in  fact,  introduced  bills  and  amend- 
ments which  were  adopted. 

As  several  years  have  elapsed.  I  think  it 
will  be  of  value  to  recall  briefly  the  action  of 
this  committee  in  1958  and  1959  and  the 
Congress  In  1960.  I  do  this  because  I  be- 
lieve the  considerations  and  the  facts  which 
led  the  committee  to  act  in  those  years  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

In  1958.  a  bill  waa  introduced  to  remove 
the  exemption  applying  to  title  I  mines. 
The  committee,  after  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  refused  to  do  so.  It  re- 
ported a  bill  to  the  Senate  on  September  10. 
1958.  amending  the  act  and  making  title  1 
mines  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a). 

This  section,  as  the  committee  knows,  au- 
thorizes a  Federal  mine  Inspector  to  close  a 
title  II  mine  if  he  finds  there  Is  imminent 
danger  that  a  mine  explosion,  a  mine  failure, 
mine  inundation,  mine-trip,  or  mine  hoist 
accident  will  occur  in  the  mine  immediately 
or  before  the  danger  can  be  eliminated.  He 
can  order  the  withdrawal  of  miners  who 
cannot  reenter  the  mine  until  the  danger 
has  been  eliminated. 

In  1958.  the  committee  recommended  a 
procedural  change  for  the  benefit  of  title  I 
mines  which  might  be  ordered  closed  under 
section  203(a)  because  of  Imminent  danger. 
Under  section  203(a)  of  the  act,  when  a  State 
has  a  State  plan,  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  operator  of  a  mine  closed  be- 
cause of  Imminent  danger  may  request  an  in- 
spection by  State  inspectors. 

If  the  State  inspector  does  not  concur  with 
the  closing  order,  the  mine  must  remain 
closed,  but  the  mine  owner  may  make  appli- 
cation to  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  mine  Is 
located  for  the  appointment  of  an  independ- 
ent inspector.  Unless  the  Independent  in- 
spector concurs  in  the  closing  order,  it  ceases 
to  be  effective  and  the  mine  must  be 
reopened. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
in  1958  made  this  procedure  available  to 
title    I   mines    without   requiring   that   the 


State  in  which  the  mine  was  located  to  have 
adopted  a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

The  committee  In  1958  also  directed  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  conduct 
hearings  in  the  principal  coal  mining  States 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  accurate  statis- 
tics, and  also  to  undertake  a  study  of  safety 
in  Title  I  mines. 

This  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever 
really  considered  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  1959,  this  committee  again  resumed 
consideration  of  a  bill  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion of  Title  I  mines.  Again,  after  thorough 
consideration  the  committee  refused  to  re- 
move the  exemption.  It  reported  a  bill 
which  took  into  account  the  differences  in 
the  physical  characteristics  and  safety  con- 
ditions of  title  I  and  title  II  mines. 

And  I  know  the  Senate  remembers — at 
that  time  I  was  a  member  of  this  committee— 
the  long  discussions  we  had  and  the  great 
help  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  gave  in 
the  development  of  that  bill,  and  Its  ap- 
proval by  the  full  committee. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  con- 
tained these  amendments,  among  others: 

1.  It  applied  section  203(a),  that  is.  the 
authority  of  a  Federal  Inspector  to  close  a 
mine  in  case  of  imminent  danger — the  same 
authority  as  the  bill  in  1958  had  provided— 
to  title  I  mines. 

2.  It  provided  that  mines  employing  less 
than  eight  employees  could  not  be  closed  for 
an  alleged  violation  of  section  209  unless  the 
finding  of  the  Federal  inspector  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  State  inspector  or  by  an 
Independent  Inspector  appointed  by  the 
district  court  in  which  the  mine  was  located. 

3.  It  provided  that  any  owner  of  a  title  I 
mine  subject  to  a  finding  of  violation  under 
the  Mine  Safety  Act  would  have  the  right  to 
request  the  mine  safety  board  to  hold  a 
hearing  in  the  county  seat  of  the  county  in 
which  the  mine  was  located,  or  at  a  place 
of  reasonable  convenience  to  the  operator. 

4.  The  committee — and  I  think  this  was  at 
the  insistence  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee — recognizing  the  dif- 
fering characteristics  of  title  I  and  title  II 
mines,  directed  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  Issue 
regulations  modifying  or  making  inapplicable 
any  provision  of  section  209  where  he  found 
that  such  provision  would  not  substantially 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  those  working  in 
such  mines. 

On  April  27,  1960,  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  committee  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  80  to  4  but.  for  some  unexplainable 
reason  it  was  never  considered  by  the  House. 
If  the  bill  had  been  passed,  better  safety  con- 
ditions would  have  been  in  force  since  1960. 
I  must  now  make  the  same  statement  that  I 
made  before:  this  bill  was  wrongly  opposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  In  my  judgment 
it  was  not  considered  in  the  House  becau.=.e  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Bureau. 

I  have  recalled  the  action  of  this  commit- 
tee In  1958  and  1959  and  the  Congress  of 
1960,  because  I  believe  the  facts  and  con- 
siderations which  led  the  committee  to  re- 
ject the  proposal  that  title  I  mines  be  made 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply- 
ing to  title  II  mines  are  still  valid  today.  The 
committee  recognized  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence In  the  characteristics  of  the  two  classes 
of  mines.  It  recognized  that  the  provisions 
applicable  to  title  II  mines — chiefly  those 
found  in  section  209 — are  not  applicable  in 
every  case  to  title  I  mines.  It  recognized 
the  statistics  furnished  it  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  regarding  fatalities  and  injuries — 
which  were  then  as  today  the  chief  basis 
for  a  claim  of  need  for  legislation — were  not 
accurate  and  it  so  stated  in  its  report.  In 
1958  and  1959  the  committee  stated  that 
the  information  was  not  accurate  and  was 
inconclusive.    The  House  in  this  report  com- 
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ments  on  the  lack  of  Information  and,  in 
fact,  it  directed  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  to  secure  better 
information. 

I  asked  the  other  day  for  a  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  this  committee  to  ex- 
plain its  methods  of  securing  information.  I 
think  if  the  committee  will  study  that  re- 
Dort,  it  will  see  that  the  Bureau's  methods 
are  very  loose  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
I  believe  that  the  information  furnished  by 
the  States  is  much  more  accurate  than  that 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  But  this 
committee  in  those  years  moved  to  pinpoint 
and  recommend  safety  provisions  which  it 
found  necessary  and  applicable  to  title  I 
mines. 

There  is  much  evidence  brought  out  in 
past  hearings  and  in  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  on  the  pending  bill  that  there  are 
vast  differences  in  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  two  classes  of  mines  and  anyone 
who  has  ever  traveled  through  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  mining  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky, 
eastern  Tennessee.  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, would  have  no  difficulty  in  flndlng 
this  to  be  true.  I  have  traveled  through 
this  area.  I  have  been  in  every  county  in 
the  eastern  Kentucky  coal  area.  I  have  been 
in  the  mines  of  those  areas.  I  have  talked 
to  the  coal  operators  and  to  the  coal  miners. 
I  think  I  know  something  about  the  condi- 
tions found  in  these  mines — perhaps  more 
than  some  of  those  who  have  testified. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  reported  to  this 
committee  that  the  average  number  of  min- 
ers employed  in  title  II  mines  was  67.8  in 
1963  in  contrast  to  the  average  number  em- 
ployed in  title  I  mines  of  4.7. 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  statistics  are 
correct — I  do  not  believe  they  are — but  I 
would  judge  that  they  are  approximately 
correct.  I  remember  before  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  question  it  was  reported  then 
that  there  were  about  80  miners  on  the 
average  in  title  II  mines,  and  about  6  or  7 
or  8  in  the  title  I  mines.  We  know  from  the 
testimony  of  the  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  that  the  cost  of  equipping  a  title  II 
mine  ranges  from  $300,000  to  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  cost  of  opening  a  title  I 
mine  is  nominal  but  could  be  as  much  as 
810.000.  However,  many  of  them  are  opened 
for  much  less.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
mine  which  employs  an  average  of,  say,  67,  or 
up  to  80  miners,  requiring  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  a  minimimi  of  $300,000  up  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  must  require  a  greater  area 
of  coal,  in  fact,  thousands  of  acres  more  coal 
than  a  title  I  mine.  And  you  who  have  trav- 
eled through  these  hills  know  that  such  a 
mine  must  be  located  at  the  base  of  a  hill  in 
order  to  secure  a  svifflcient  area  providing  the 
acreage  of  coal  necessary  for  it  to  be  eco- 
nomically mined. 

Necessarily,  the  entries,  passageways,  and 
airways  of  these  mines  extend  miles  in 
length.  This  presents  a  greater  risk  because 
the  long  entries,  passageways,  airways,  large 
rooms  and  heavy  machinery  and  electrical 
equipment  produce  hazards  not  found  in 
title  I  mines.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  that  90  percent  of  the  title 
I  mines  are  not  gassy.  Now,  in  contrast, 
small  mines  employing  a  small  number  of 
men  do  not  require  these  large  acreages  of 
coal.  Sometimes  one  or  two  acres,  five  or 
ten  acres,  or  more.  It  has  been  testified  in 
past  hearings  that  the  depth  of  the  entry 
seldom  exceeds  1,500  feet  as  contrasted  to 
the  miles  that  miners  must  travel  in  the 
large  mines  to  reach  the  face  of  the  coal. 

I  can  remember  in  1957  when  the  Senator 
and  I  worked  together  on  the  portal -to-por- 
tal bill,  and  we  can  remember  even  the 
testimony  concerning  the  long  trips  that  the 
miners  in  the  large  mines  had  to  take  in 
order  to  reach  the  face  of  the  coal.  In 
contrast,  the  small  mine — 90  percent  of  them 
not  being  gassy — do  not  require  the  same 
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types  of  airways  and  equipment,  without 
which  the  large  mines  could  not  operate. 
Yet  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  contended, 
and  contends  today,  that  the  provisions  of 
section  209 — every  one  of  them — must  be 
made  applicable  in  every  respect  to  title  I 
mines. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  incongruity  of 
this  position,  it  has  been  testified  in  past 
hearings  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia— 
and  I  am  sure  Senator  Randolph  will  agree — 
has  an  ideal  mining  code  and  requires  150 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  miner  at  the  face  of 
the  coal.  But  the  Bureau  of  Mines  would 
require  in  this  bill  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  for 
each  mine  employee  at  the  face  of  the  coal. 
We  can  see  this  distinction.  Here  is  a  miner 
in  a  great  mine  owned  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Co.,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  or  Island 
Creek,  with  the  face  of  the  coal  miles  back — 
and  having  airways  and  fans  and  blowers 
and  crosscuts  to  provide  a  large  volume  of 
air  to  those  miners  working  there.  Compare 
that  to  a  small  mine  with  a  few  men  in  it, 
in  which  the  face  of  the  coal  is  1,500  feet 
or  less  from  the  entry  and  without  gas. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  found  that  roof 
and  rib  falls  are   the   chief  cause  of  mine 
fatalities  and  injuries.    It  has  been  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  past  years,  and 
testified  to  by  many  witnesses,  that  the  hu- 
man element  of  judgment  based  on  training 
is  an  important  factor,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant,  in  preventing  mine  accidents.     If 
this  bill  Is  enacted  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
assumes  jurisdiction  over  the  small   mines 
it  will  have  the  effect,  I  believe,  of  diminish- 
ing the  safety  programs  of  the  States.     I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Mines    and    Minerals    in    Kentucky    makes 
more  inspections  in  1  year  of  the  mines  In 
Kentucky  than  the  Federal  Bureau  does  of 
all   the   mines  in   the  United   States.     The 
Bureau  of  Mines  must  make  but  one  inspec- 
tion per  year  in  mines  which  it  considers 
gassy.    The  opportunity  of  the  State  inspec- 
tor to  provide  for  more  frequent  inspections, 
to  advise  and  educate  miners  in  the  small 
mines,  and  to  inform  them  immediately  of 
the  proper  steps  to  correct  unsafe  conditions, 
would   certainly  be  reduced,  if  not   ended. 
This  is  a  factor  directly  related  to  safety 
which  I  am  sure  this  committee  will  consider. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Record  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mosgrove,  director,  safety  division,  Kentucky 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  in  1963. 
which  he  gave  before  the  House  committee 
in  1963. 

His  statement  describes  the  outstanding 
safety  procedures  of  Kentucky  and  from  read- 
ing the  hearings  this  year  and  the  testimony 
of  the  inspectors  of  other  States  it  is  evident 
that  States  have  more  comprehensive  pro- 
cedures and  the  personnel  to  apply  these 
procedures — at  least  in  respect  to  title  I 
mines — than  does  the  Federal  Bureau. 

Senator  Morse.  The  statement  will  be 
made  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Cooper.  It  is  argued  that  If  one 
opposes  the  removal  of  the  exemption  as  not 
applicable  to  title  I  mines  or  proposes  safety 
measures  other  than  those  sought  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  such  a  person  is  concerned 
only  with  the  economic  interest  of  his  State 
and  not  at  all  concerned  with  safety. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  not  an 
argument,  and  the  fact  that  this  statement 
or  claim  is  made  does  not  make  it  true. 

I  live  in  this  section  of  Kentucky,  and  my 
family  has  lived  in  this  section  all  their 
lives.  I  have  traveled  through  it,  and  I 
have  been  in  these  mines.  I  know  the  op- 
erators, and  the  miners.  I  am  concerned 
with  safety. 

I  have  offered  proposals  to  provide  greater 
safety  but  I  believe  if  this  committee  finds 
that  it  can  provide  measures  which  will  en- 
hance the  safety  of  title  I  mines  and  at  the 
same    time    not    Impose    Inapplicable    pro- 


visions, costs  and  procedures  on  these  small 
mines  which  would  drive  many  out  of  busi- 
ness, it  will  have  developed  a  true  safety 
measure. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  have  the  right 
and  the  committee  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  consider  the  economic  Interest  of 
these  mines  and  those  miners  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  communities  and  States  in 
which  they  are  located.  And  I  say  it  is  at 
this    point,   after   making   safety    predoml- 

nent 

Senator  Morse.  I  would  like  to  Interrupt, 
Senator  Cooper,  to  say  this,  as  one  who  has 
served  with  you  for  a  good  many  years  on 
this  committee  and  has  served  with  you  in 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  other  work, 
that  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  yield  to 
anyone  in  your  proven  interest  in  placing 
human  values  first  when  they  arise  in  con- 
nection with  our  work  in  the  Senate,  beyond 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  both  pro- 
cedures and  as  to  substantive  legislation 
that  will  accomplish  the  maximum  protec- 
tion in  protecting  the  human  values.  I 
simply  want  to  say,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  I  have  never  questioned 
your  sincere  interest  in  trying  to  protect 
the  lives  of  miners. 

I  want  that  clearly  understood  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  of  yotir  objectives  are  con- 
cerned, that  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  you  ever  place  materiality  ahead  of  hu- 
man welfare.  There  may  develop  differences 
of  opinion  with  you  on  the  i>art  of  some  as 
how  best  to  protect  human  values,  and  I 
think  having  said  that,  in  view  of  your 
reference  to  the  Senate  bills  of  1968  and 
1959.  that  following  your  testimony  this 
morning.  I  want  counsel  to  Insert  in  the 
record  a  copy  of  those  two  bills  and  a  copy 
of  the  Senate  committee  reports  thereon. 

The  hearings  themselves  will  be  a  matter 
of  reference  for  the  committee  but  will  not 
go  into  the  printed  record.  I  want  the  bills 
and  the  committee  reports  to  go  Into  the 
record  at  this  time. 

I  will  put  in  the  record  counsel's 
memorandum  on  this  research  of  what  the 
House  did  in  both  1958  and  1959.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  when  you  finish  your  testimony. 
Senator,  this  question,  and  I  will  ask  it  now. 
You  do  not  have  to  answer  it  now,  but 
keep  it  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
yovu-  testimony.  Having  placed  the  stress 
that  you  did  on  the  1958  and  1959  bills,  is 
it  your  recommendation  to  this  committee 
this  year  that  either  one  of  those  bills  or 
a  modification  of  those  bills  should  be  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  as  a  substitute  for 
H.R.  3584  and  S.  1032? 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes.  I  have  just  a  little 
more  of  my  statement  to  finish  and  then  I 
am  going  to  make  some  reconunendations. 
Senator  Morse.  I  am  sorry  I  got  ahead  of 
you.  I  wanted  you  to  know  what  was  going 
through  my  mind  while  you  were  testifying 
on  the  1958  and  1959  bills. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  glad  you  did,  be- 
cause I  think  I  have  the  duty  to  make  some 
recommendations. 

Senator  Morse.  I  will  not  interrupt  you 
any  more. 

Senator  Cooper.  Turning  to  the  economic 
situation,  and  as  I  have  said,  I  place  safety 
as  preeminent  and  I  believe  that  our  people 
do.     I  am  sure  this  committee  does. 

But  talking  about  the  economy,  if  we  can 
satisfy  safety  provisions,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  informed  there  are  about  2,033 
title  I  mines  in  Kentucky,  employing  approx- 
imately 16,000  men  in  1964,  and  that  they 
produced  22  million  tons  of  coal  as  compared 
to  28  millions  of  tons  produced  in  title  II 
mines.  I  am  informed  there  are  approxi- 
mately eight  times  as  many  title  I  mines  in 
the  United  States  as  title  II  mines.  These 
statistics  are  not  agreed  to  by  the  Bureau, 
but  I  think  the  State  agencies  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  mines  in  their 
States  than  the  Bureau. 
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The  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  re- 
cently passed  the  Appalachian  Region  De- 
velopment Act.  providing  for  the  expedl- 
ture  of  approximately  «2  billion  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I 
worked  on  it  several  years  before  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  helped  to  develop  it  and  I  also 
cosponsored  and  actively  supported  It.  This 
bill  will  assist  In  opening  up  and  develop- 
ing the  region  and  in  time  provide  better 
employment  opportunities  for  the  people. 
But  coal  Is  still  the  greatest  natural  resource 
of  eastern  Kentucky  and  of  West  Virginia 
and  it  is  an  important  resource  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

With  the  advent  of  modern  mining  tech- 
nology and  the  mechanized  equipment  in- 
troduced in  the  large  coal  mines,  thousands 
of  coal  miners — many  of  them  are  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers — partlcxilarly 
those  who  are  older — have  been  displaced, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  them  will 
ever  be  able  again  to  seciore  employment  In 
the  large  coal  mines. 

During  the  close  of  World  War  n,  there 
were  about  60.000  miners  working  in  east- 
ern Kentucky;  today  there  are  less  than 
30.000.  Thousands  of  men  have  to  work 
in  small  mines,  and  in  many  cases  have 
opened  their  own  mines  to  make  a  living 
for  their  families,  sometimes  on  land  owned 
by  them.  If  the  bill  is  passed  which  un- 
necessarily requires  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment the  cost  of  which  they  are  unable 
to  bear — and  I  must  say  for  many  of  these 
men  it  would  not  have  to  be  a  big  cost — or 
provisions  of  the  act  applicable  to  title  11 
but  Inapplicable  to  title  I  mines  are  Im- 
posed on  these  small  mines,  and  if  these  dif- 
ficult procedures  must  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
pealed, either  to  the  Director  or  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  costs  of  which  can  be 
easily  borne  by  the  great  coal  mines  but 
which  could  not  be  borne  by  these  small 
mines,  then  they  will  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Thousands  will  be  unemployed  and  the 
economy  of  many  of  the  counties  In  eastern 
Kentucky,  and  I  am  sure  in  other  Ap- 
palachian States,  which  depend  In  large 
measure  upon  the  operation  of  these  mines, 
will  be  disrupted.  I  think  there  is  a  wit- 
ness here  today  who  will  tell  you  that  In 
Pike  County,  the  largest  county  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  chief  base  of  the  economy  Is  the 
small  mine. 

If  this  happens,  no  Appalachian  develop- 
ment bin.  In  my  Judgment,  could  ever  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

I  will  make  another  point.  If  the  small 
mines  are  forced  out  of  business,  only  those 
locations  in  the  States  where  the  mountains 
are  high  and  where  it  Is  possible  for  oper- 
ators with  large  capital  to  bring  together 
large  areas  of  coal  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
would  be  mined.  You  may  know,  if  you  have 
been  through  this  area,  that  these  smaller 
veins  and  smaller  areas  are  at  the  top  of  the 
hills.  The  natural  wealth  of  coal  In  many 
counties  could  not  be  mined.  The  large 
operators — and  I  do  not  say  anything  un- 
complimentary about  them  because  they 
have  brought  employment  and  wealth  to  our 
State — would  be  the  ones  left  to  operate  the 
coal  mines.  But  I  do  not  believe  In  passing 
a  bill  which  would  tend  to  give  a  monopoly 
of  coal  production  to  the  big  coal  operators. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  the  cloae"^f 
my  testimony,  and  I  turn  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  safety  and  to  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  In  the  Congress  since  1958  to 
amend  the  act  so  as  to  provide  better  safety 
provisions  applicable  to  title  I  mines. 

The  1958  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
was  one  which  I  proposed.  If  it  had  been 
enacted,  even  as  a  beginning  for  Improved 
safety  measures,  statistical  Information 
would  have  been  secured  upon  which  the 
Congress  could  have  made  a  factual  analysis 
of  the  two  classes  of  mines:  the  number  of 


men  working  in  them,  the  coal  production, 
the  Injuries  and  fatalities,  and  their  causes. 
But  this  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and.  7  years  later,  the  Congress 
does  not  have  this  information.  The  same 
bill  recommended  a  study  of  safety  condi- 
tions. i>artlcularly  with  reference  to  roof 
and  rib  falls,  which  are  known  as  the  chief 
causes  of  Injury.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
B\ireau,  and  now,  7  years  later,  the  pend- 
ing bill  recommends  such  a  study,  but  only 
after  the  mines  would  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bvu-eau. 

In  this  connection.  I  may  say  that  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  studies  of  safety 
measures  in  other  types  of  mines,  but  the 
Bureau  has  always  opposed  a  special  study 
relating  to  coal  mines. 

The  1958  bill  also  directed  a  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  removing  the  title  I  ex- 
emption,  a  question   which   Is   still   largely 
unknown  today.    The  bill  approved  in  1958 
provided  that  a  Federal  Inspector  could  close 
a  title  I  mine  in  case  of  Imminent  danger. 
The  bin,  which  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee  developed    in    1959,   on   which   I 
worked,  and  which  passed  the  Senate,  had 
the  same  provisions.    If  It  had  been  in  effect, 
the  mine  disaster  In  Robblns.  Tenn. — a  town 
located  about  60  or  70  miles  south  of  where 
I  live  and  about  which  much  testimony  was 
given    last   Monday — might   have   been   pre- 
vented, for  the  Federal  Inspector  would  have 
had  the  pxjwer  to  close  the  mine.    But  that 
provision  was  opposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
In  1958  and  1959.    The  bill,  which  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  helped  develop  In 
1959.   gave  to  the  Bureau  the  authority   to 
close  title  I  mines  In  case  of  imminent  dan- 
ger; it  provided  fair  methods  of  review  and 
appeal  for  small  mines  because  it  recognized 
their  inability  to  travel  to  Washington  and 
to  go  through  costly  and  long  legal  proce- 
dures.     Among    other    procedures    which    I 
recommended  was  the  right  to  be  heard  In 
the  county  where  the  mine  Is  located.    Now, 

6  years  later,  the  pending  bill  contains  tlils 
last  provision,  but  none  other  than  that  we 
suggested  In   1959. 

For  7  years,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  op- 
posed every  safety  measure,  and  Its  pro- 
ponents have.  too.  unless  the  Congress  would 
grant  to  the  Bureau  the  authority  for  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  and  power  over  title  I 
mines,  to  apply  to  them  provisions  whether 
they  were  needed  or  not.  and  which  might 
discourage  State  Inspection  services.  This 
power,  which.  If  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  and  unwisely  used,  would 
drive  these  small  mines  out  of  business  and 
not  be  In  the  true  cause  of  safety. 

There  are  economic  Interests  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  and  let  no  one  be  fooled 
about  that.  But  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
have  not  advanced  any  proposal  to  improve 
safety  except  the  one  of  complete  Federal 
Jurisdiction  which  they  have  insisted  on  for 

7  years  while  opposing  any  other  possibility 
of  Improving  safety.  The  only  tangible  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  to  improve  safety 
conditions  In  title  I  mines  have  been  made 
by  those  who  represent  States  where  the 
title  I  mines  are  located. 

I  reconunend  to  the  committee  that  It 
make  two  Important  changes  In  the  pending 
bill:  The  first  would  be  an  amendment  to 
section  203(a)  of  the  act  to  provide  that 
when  a  Federal  Inspector  finds  a  condition 
of  Imminent  danger  he  will  be  empowered  to 
close  the  mine.  The  second  would  amend 
section  203(d).  a  new  section  in  this  bill, 
which  provides  In  substance  that  when  a 
Federal  inspector  finds  that  violations  of 
section  209  would  significantly  contribute  to 
imminent  danger  or  to  disaster  unless  cor- 
rected, he  will  give  notice,  providing  a  time 
for  their  correction,  and  then  on  relnspec- 
tlon  if  they  are  not  corrected,  close  the  mine 
and  order  the  miners  withdrawn,  imtll  the 
violation  is  corrected. 

These  amendments  would  be  proper  be- 
cause, If  anyone,  the  State  or  Federal  Inspec- 


tor, goes  into  a  mine  and  finds  a  condition 
of  Inuninent  danger,  or  finds  violations  which 
unless  corrected  within  a  reasonable  time 
could  contribute  to  or  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion of  inuninent  danger  or  disaster,  cer- 
tainly in  eUI  hiunanlty  there  should  be  au- 
thority to  close  that  mine.  I  made  these  pro- 
posals in  1958  and  1959  and  also  In  1960. 
But  to  be  fair  to  the  small  mines  and  to  these 
niiners  and  assxire  Justice,  the  committee 
should  provide  that  whether  or  not  a  State 
plan  is  in  effect,  the  operator  may  call  in  a 
State  Inspector.  If  the  Federal  and  State 
Inspectors  disagree,  then  the  operator  shall 
be  permitted  to  make  application  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  engineer  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  a  violation  of  section  209  which  could 
contribute  to  such  a  disaster.  The  remedy 
in  section  203(a)  should  be  made  available 
to  section  209(d). 

In  all  other  respects,  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee leave  in  the  hands  of  the  State  inspec- 
tion services  the  question  of  violations  of 
provisions  of  section  209,  evidently  not  con- 
sidered to  cause  Imminent  danger,  or  to  con- 
tribute to  conditions  which  could  cause 
danger. 

The   State    inspection    services    with    nde- 
quate    personnel,    conduct    more    freqtient 
Inspections,    programs    of    education,    and 
having  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  mine  con- 
ditions In  their  States  and  a  deep  and  per- 
sonal  Interest  will  do  a   better  Job   in   the 
smaller  mines  than  will  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
If    this    Congress    will    take    care    of    the 
questions  of  Imminent  danger  as  provided  in 
section    203(a)     or    situations    which    could 
produce  Imminent  danger  as  outlined  In  the 
new    section    203(d).    It    will    enact    a    true 
safety  bill  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the 
fear  held  by  hundreds  of  small  mine  oper- 
ators,   thousands    of    miners    who    labor    in 
them,  the  local  communities — and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  them — that  the  Federal 
Government    will    unnecessarily    and    apart 
from  the  cause  of  safety  drive  these  small 
mines  out  of  business,  throw  hundreds  and 
perhaps    thousands   out   of   work — the   only 
work  they  know — and  place  their  wives  and 
children  In  the  surplus  food  lines  and  .set 
back   the  economy   of  my   State   and   other 
States,  already  sorely  distressed,  without  any 
reason  except  the  claim  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  the  Congress  should  give  It  the 
authority  to  aS3ume  Jurisdiction  over  every 
mine. 

Senator  Morse.  Senator  Cooper.  I  want  to 
say  once  again,  you  have  presented  your 
point  of  view  on  the  proposed  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  great  clarity,  and  there  Is  no 
question  of  sincerity  as  to  your  motivations 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

Senator  Cooper.  Let  me  say  first  that  in 
1958.  when  the  bill  was  introduced  to  remove 
the  exemption.  I  was  a  member  of  this 
committee. 

I  began  my  study  of  the  act  of  1941  and 
the  act  of  1952.  I  read  all  of  the  testimony. 
both  House  and  Senate  reports,  and  I  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  representatives  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  small  coal  operators.  In  my 
rather  long  career  In  politics  I  have  traveled 
over  this  area  practically  every  year  since 
1939,  except  when  I  was  In  the  Army.  The 
Senator  knows,  and  the  committee  knows, 
what  occurred  In  the  coal  Industry  during 
World  War  II  with  the  tremendous  demand 
for  production.  The  mines  were  working, 
production  was  high,  and  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky about  60.000  miners  were  employed. 
After  the  war.  with  the  competition  of  fuel 
oil  and  electricity,  exports  fell  off  and  the 
demand  for  coal  lessened.  The  large  coal 
operators  who  had  the  capital — and  I  may 
say  that  they  were  supported  by  the  decision 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  I  think 
was  a  very  statesmanlike  decision — agreed 
to  Install  laborsavlng  devices  and  very  mod- 
ern  equipment   In   the   large  mines.     As  a 


result,  the  average  production  of  coal,  which 
as  I  remember  was  4  or  5  tons  per  man,  rose 
to  about  15  or  16  tons  per  man  and,  in  some 
cases.  35  or  40  tons  per  man.    It  may  be  more 
than  that  now.     But  the  consequence  was 
that  the  60,000  miners  in  eastern  Kentucky— 
and  I  quote  my  State  only  as  being  typical 
of  other  States — diminished  to  under  30,000. 
The  older  miners  were  the  first  to  lose  their 
Jobs.    There  was  no  opportunity  for  new  men 
to  come  into   the  industry,  except  as  they 
came  Into  the  large  mines.    The  Senator  will 
remember  that  under  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
wages   gradually   rose   until    today   they   are 
about  $26  a  day.  and  that  means  portal -to- 
portal.    The  miners  thrown  out  of  work  had 
to  do  something,  and   so  the  small   mines 
began  to  be  opened.     As  I  said  before,  some 
unemployed    members  of   the  United    Mine 
Workers  opened  them  and  went  to  work  in 
them  for  it  was   their  only  opportunity  to 
work.    The  miners  and  mine  operators  of  the 
small  mines  were  not  able  to  pay  the  union 
wage  and  were  not  able  to  contribute  to  the 
pension  fund.    I  think  some  of  them  do.  but 
generally  they  do  not.     So.  these  mines  are 
unorganized. 

The  Senator  knows  from  my  service  on  the 
Labor  Committee  that  I  have  supported  the 
union  movement.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
collective  bargaining,  such  as  in  other  indus- 
tries, some  of  which  are  also  not  organized. 
I  am  not  here  today  to  say  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  has  been  responsible  for  all 
the  unrest  which  has  occurred.  I  assume,  of 
course,  that  they  want  to  organize  these 
mines;  they  want  to  secure  the  wage  of  $26 
a  day,  and  they  want  the  40  cents  per  ton  for 
their  pension  fund. 

But  violence  has  been  directed  at  these 
small  mines.  I  would  say  that  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  miners  who  work  In  them 
are  not  here  to  testify  is  because  they  do  not 
want  to  risk  violence. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  always  have,  but  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  do  the  collective  bar- 
gaining for  the  operators  and  for  the  miners. 
Concerning  the  struggle  between  the  State 
departments  of  mine  safety  and  the  Federal 
Government,  I  think  that  the  State  inspec- 
tion agencies — and  I  am  chiefly  familiar  with 
my  own — do  a  good  Job  in  the  little  mines. 
As  I  testified  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  director 
in  Kentucky  has  stated  that  his  agency  made 
about  11,000  inspections  in  1963 — more  than 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  made  over  the  entire 
United  States.  In  Kentucky,  the  Inspectors 
live  in  the  State,  and  they  are  trained  by  the 
State. 

Leaving  out  questions  which  provoke  emo- 
tion and  raise  other  questions  which  can  be 
decided  only  by  collective  bargaining,  my 
whole  argument  has  been  that  this  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  safety.  I  hope  the  committee  can 
produce  a  bill  which  will  go  to  the  very 
causes  of  the  problem  but  not  impose  upon 
the  small  mines  procedures  and  require- 
ments which  are  not  needed  to  provide  safety 
and  would  result  in  putting  them  out  of 
business. 
Senator  Morse.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Cooper,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  very 
excellent  presentation.  You  are  certainly 
well-Informed  and  covered  the  subject  ex- 
tremely well.  I  am  Just  wondering  since  we 
are  talking  about  safety  in  coal  mines,  what 
Is  the  comparative  accident  rate,  comparing 
the  small  mines,  title  I  to  title  II  in  your 
State. 

Senator  Cooper.  Senator  Fannin,  earlier  I 
testified  that  when  the  hearings  were  held 
in  1958  and  1959.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as- 
serted that  the  safety  record  In  title  II  mines 
was  better  than  it  was  in  title  I  mines.  How- 
ever. It  developed  that  the  Bureau  produced 
different  statistics  almost  every  time  we  met 


and  even  the  first  committee  report  in  1958. 
when  the  then  Senator  John  Kennedy  was 
chairman,  contained  the  statement  that  the 
evidence  was  inconclusive.  I  think  that  is 
still  true  today. 

A  week  ago.  I  asked  the  Bureau  to  submit 
to  this  committee  a  statement  about  its 
procedures  in  securing  information,  and  I 
think  if  one  will  read  that  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  very  loose  procedure.  Repre- 
sentatives of  various  States  have  testified 
before  the  House  committee  In  previous  years 
that  the  record  of  safety  in  title  I  mines  is 
better  than  that  in  title  II  mines. 

Senator  Fannin.  Was  that  on  a  per-man- 
hour  basis? 

Senator  Cooper.  It  Is  all  on  a  per-man- 
hour  basis  because  that  is  the  only  true 
method  of  measuring  exposure  to  conditions 
m  the  mines.  My  Judgment  is  that  safety 
conditions  In  title  I  mines  are  Just  as  good 
as  they  are  in  title  II  mines.  The  great  dis- 
asters have  occurred  in  title  II  mines. 

So,  if  the  case  is  based  upon  statistics  for 
including  title  I  mines,  I  would  say  that 
such  a  case  cannot  be  proved.  If  the  case  is 
based  on  the  argument  that  the  Bureau  and 
Its  inspectors  can  do  a  better  Job  than  the 
State  inspectors,  I  think  that  argument 
could  be  answered  in  two  ways:  (1)  the 
record  of  injuries  and  fatalities  do  not  sup- 
port it;  and  (2)  State  Inspectors,  with  special 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  mines  and 
conducting  frequent  inspections,  could  not  be 
adequately  replaced  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
unless  the  Bureau  increased  Its  personnel 
bv  a  staggering  amount. 

With  respect  to  the  large  mines.  I  think 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  can  do  a 
better  Job  because  In  the  past  most  of  the 
mines  were  large  mines,  deep  underground. 
Many  of  the  inspectors  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  where  there  are 
more  of  these  types  of  mines. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  small  mines,  which 
run  back  an  average  of  1,500  feet  and  are 
not  gassy.  I  believe  that  the  States  with  more 
Inspectors  and  more  frequent  Inspections  can 
do  a  better  Job. 

I  also  believe,  in  all  cases  In  which  an  In- 
spector has  found  a  condition  which  places 
the  miners  in  Imminent  danger,  that  the 
miners  ought  to  be  protected. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Senator  Cooper. 


THE  WATER  SHORTAGE:   PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  summer,  a  New 
York  City  Department  of  Sanitation 
emoloyee  placed  a  special  metal  band 
and  cap  on  a  fire  hydrant  to  prevent 
children  from  turning  the  water  on.  A 
young  boy  asked  his  playmates  why  the 
water  could  not  be  turned  on.  His 
friends  replied,  "No  rain,  stupid." 

It  is  hard  for  the  boy  who  grows  up 
in  New  York  City  to  understand  why 
the  water  comes  out  of  the  tap  in  his 
kitchen  or  bathroom  or  out  of  the  fire 
hydrant.  He  probably  has  never  seen 
the  Croton,  Pepacton,  or  Ashokan  reser- 
voirs in  which  the  water  is  collected. 

He  does  not  watch  the  rain  in  the  fall 
and  the  spring  raise  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  reservoirs.  He  does  not  see  the 
snow  melt  and  the  water  run  off  the  hills 
and  into  the  streams  and  rivers  that  fill 
our  reservoirs. 

Thus  he  does  not  know  why  the 
hydrant  cannot  be  turned  on  so  he  can 
play  in  its  water  this  summer.  It  is  hard 
for  him— and  for  most  New  Yorkers— 
to   understand  how   there   could   be   a 


danger,  in  this  day  and  age,  that  the  city 
in  which  they  live  could  actually  run 
out  of  water. 

The  answer  lies  in  an  understanding 
of  New  York  City's  reservoir  system.  Its 
reservoirs,  including  those  under  con- 
struction, are  capable  of  holding  a  total 
of  572  billion  gallons  of  fresh  water. 
New  York  City  normally  uses  one  and  a 
quarter  billion  gallons  a  day.  Thus,  if 
the  reservoirs  were  full,  they  would  last 
approximately  457  days,  or  one  and  one- 
quarter  years,  if  not  another  drop  of 
rain  were  to  fall  during  that  period. 

When  the  reservoir  system  was  built, 
city.  State,  and  Federal  engineers  looked 
at  detailed  weather  records  going  back 
for  over  90  years  and  concluded  that 
the  worst  drought  that  could  be  expected 
would  not  last  longer  than  2  years. 
Storage  capacity  to  cover  a  2-year 
drought  was  provided.  An  emergency 
pumping  station  on  the  Hudson  that  was 
built  at  Chelsea  to  meet  shortages  at 
that  time  was  dismantled  when  the  new 
Pepacton  and  Cannonsville  reservoirs 
were  started. 

But  the  experts  were  overconfident. 
Wind  patterns  in  the  United  States  have 
changed.  We  are  now  in  the  fourth  year 
of  a  great  drought — and  no  end  is  in 
sight.  New  York  City  now  has  a  water 
supply  of  approximately  212  billion  gal- 
lons— about  170  days'  supply  at  normal 
usage.  One  year  ago  there  were  351 
billion  gallons,  or  280  days'  supply,  at 
normal  usage.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
if  we  have  an  abnormally  dry  fall  and 
winter,  New  York  City's  water  will  run 
out  in  December  or  January.  Even  if  ex- 
tra rains  fall  from  now  on,  it  will  take 
about  a  year  for  the  earth  to  regain  its 
normal  moisture  and  for  ground  waters 

to  fiow. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  are  suffering  the 
worst  drought  in  their  recorded  history. 
This  drought  extends  over  a  300,000- 
square-mile  area. 

Within  a  100,000-square-mile  area  suf- 
fering from  extreme  drought,  as  defined 
bv  the  Weather  Bureau,  are  many  large 
cities:  Albany,  Binghamton,  and  New 
York  in  New  York  State;  Scranton  and 
AUentown  in  Pennsylvania;  Hartford. 
Corm.;  Concord.  N.H.;  and  Burlington, 
Vt.;  and  many  others. 

This  extreme  drought  affects  Philadel- 
phia and  Camden  as  well,  because  they 
draw  their  water  supplies  from  the  Del- 
aware River,  which  rises  partially  with- 
in the  blighted  area.  Other  cities  share 
this  problem.  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den, moreover,  are  threatened  by  the 
incursion  of  salt  water  in  their  normal 
water  supply  unless  enough  water  flows 
down  the  Delaware  to  keep  the  ocean 
waters  away. 

The  drought  is  particularly  critical  in 
its  impact  because  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  affected  area.  Over 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  lives  within  the  area  of  shortage — 
the  great  metropolitan  center  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  a  significant  dairy  and  truck 
farming  area  as  well.  Every  individual 
in  this  area  has  been  affected  by  the 
drought,  some  gravely  and  some  with 
only  minor  inconveniences  up  to  now. 
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The  agricultural  economy  of  New  York 
State  has  been  threatened.  Grazing  land 
has  dried  up  and  farmers  are  feeding 
their  herds  hay  that  would  normally  be 
used  during  the  coming  winter.  Dairy 
and  beef  herds  are  threatened  by  the 
lack  of  water.  Truck  farmers  are  suf- 
fering losses  from  poor  or  nonexistent 
crops.  For  the  fourth  year,  many  rural 
residents  are  driving  to  town  to  buy  bot- 
tled drinking  water  at  15  cents  a  gallon 
or  more. 

Industry  is  being  directly  affected. 
Some  major  manufacturing  firms  are 
buying  water.  Many  smaller  firms,  such 
as  swimming-pool  sales  organizations, 
greerihouses.  hotels  and  inns,  and  certain 
recreational  equipment  distributors,  are 
being  severely  hurt  or  even  driven  out 
of  business  because  of  their  dependence 
on  plentiful  water.  City  residents  are 
being  asked  to  shower  rather  than  bathe, 
are  drinking  discolored  water,  and  face 
the  prospects  of  further  restrictions  on 
its  use. 

This  is  an  extremely  serious  situation. 
We  are  confronted  with  an  urban  water 
shortage  so  immense  that  it  can  only  be 
met  by  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques and  approaches  coupled  with  all- 
out  application  of  existing  relief  meas- 
ures. 

The  action  we  must  take  can  be  broad- 
ly divided  into  two  categories:  First,  im- 
mediate relief  for  those  municipalities 
and  rural  areas  that  now  have  shortages 
or  face  severe  shortages  within  the  next 
6  months;  and  second,  long-term  plan- 
ning and  action  to  insure  that  the  cities 
and  towns  and  farms  of  the  east,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  as  well,  have  sufB- 
cient  water  for  the  future. 

1.     IMMEDIATE    RELIEF STEPS    ALREADY    TAKEN." 

STATE    AND    LOCAL 

Many  steps  have  been  taken  by  State 
and  local  officials  to  meet  the  immediate 
problem. 

In  New  York  City  and  a  number  of 
New  Jersey  communities,  water  con- 
servation measures  have  been  introduced 
to  cut  down  the  daily  use  of  water  by 
communities.  Car-washing  establish- 
ments are  now  required  to  recirculate 
their  water  in  New  York  City.  Over  50 
locations  have  been  shut  down  for  failure 
to  do  so.  New  York  City  Is  sponsoring 
educatiorml  programs  designed  to  reduce 
normal  daily  water  use.  These  measures 
in  combination  are  estimated  to  have 
reduced  the  daily  consumption  of  water 
in  New  York  City  by  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent. In  addition,  the  city  is  considering 
the  installation  of  water  meters  to  locate 
excessive  use  or  leakage  problems.  And 
it  will  begin  using  salt  water  to  fight  large 
fires  in  September. 

New  York  City  has  also  initiated  ef- 
forts to  increase  its  supply  of  water.  It 
has  started  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Chelsea  pumping  station  to  draw  water 
from  the  Hudson  should  this  become 
necessary.  Although  the  Chelsea  station 
will  only  supply  100  million  gallons  of 
water  per  day.  or  less  than  1/lOth  of  New 
York  City's  needs,  it  may  be  vital  to  the 
city  if  the  drought  continues.  Moreover, 
the  city  has  also  reopened  some  of  its 
wells  in  Queens  and  Long  Island  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  water  can  be  added  to 
the  supply. 


At  least  one  immediate  relief  measure 
has  hurt  New  York  City.  To  help  Phila- 
delphia and  Camden.  New  York  City  has 
released  some  of  its  stored  water  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  the  Delaware  River.  It 
is  this  flow  of  water  that  is  preventing  the 
contamination  of  the  wells  of  Camden 
and  of  the  Delaware  River  and  half  of 
the  Philadelphia  water  supply.  The  flow 
of  the  Delaware  has  also  been  augmented 
by  the  seizure  of  water  from  privately 
owned  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York. 

To  aid  farming  communities,  the  New 
York  State  Health  Department  has 
opened  more  than  60  stations  to  supply 
free  drinking  water  to  rural  residents. 

STEPS  ALREADY  TAKEN:  FEDERAL 

Federal  responsibility  complements 
municipal  responsibility  in  the  current 
crisis.  Water  demands  and  supplies  do 
not  recognize  the  State  and  municipal 
boundaries  established  by  man.  The 
Federal  Government  can  and  must  help 
State  and  municipal  governments  meet 
crises  of  this  nature  with  the  resources 
at  its  command.  Some  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  at  the  Federal  level: 

First.  President  Johnson,  on  July  14, 
1965,  asked  the  recently  established  Fed- 
eral Water  Resources  Coimcll  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  to  determine  what 
steps  can  be  taken.  The  Council  in  turn 
asked  its  member  agencies  for  their  rec- 
ommendations. The  Council  reported 
on  July  21,  1965,  and  recommended  a 
number  of  steps  that  could  be  taken  by 
Federal  agencies.  Most  of  these  recom- 
mendations have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon. 

Second.  At  my  suggestion,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  released  federally 
owned  grazing  lands  and  soil  bank  graz- 
ing lands  in  parts  of  New  York  State  for 
use  by  farmers  who  are  short  on  pasture 
and  hay. 

Third.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  indicated  that  quarterly  Federal  tax- 
payments  can  be  appropriately  reduced 
by  those  suffering  losses  caused  by  the 
present  drought. 

FURTHER     IMMEDIATE     RELIEF     AT     THE     FEDERAL 
LEVEL 

These  Federal  efforts  are  helpful,  but 
more  is  needed.  I  would  point  particu- 
larly to  the  following  five  recommenda- 
tions, all  of  which  can  have  an  impact 
in  the  coming  months  in  easing  the 
crisis. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  remarks 
that  he  is  making  this  afternoon  on  the 
problem  of  water. 

Serving,  as  I  do,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  has  the  overall  legislative 
responsibility  in  the  Senate  on  water 
problems,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  our  committee  will  be 
available  to  assist  in  any  way  it  can  on 
both  the  short  term  and  the  long  term 
problems  which  we  face  in  this  field. 

Recently,  we  enacted  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred,  which  will  make  it  pos- 


sible to  engage  in  long  term  water  basin 
studies.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  assist  him 
in  this  problem. 

The  problem  of  water  is,  indeed,  a 
national  problem.  Although  each  area 
will  have  a  different  approach,  we  in 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee wish  to  do  all  we  can  to  see  to  it 
that  a  proper  solution  will  be  worked 
out. 

When  the  President  signed  the  river 
basin  planning  bill,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  the  first  thing  he  mentioned  in 
connection  with  its  signing  was  the  ur- 
gent need  to  meet  the  problem  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  New  York  is  rendering 
a  valuable  service  in  bringing  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
discussing  it  in  the  constructive  and  de- 
tailed way  in  which  he  is  making  his 
presentation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  No  one 
knows  more  or  has  had  more  experience 
with  this  problem  than  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

His  help,  guidance,  and  assistance  in 
the  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
will  be  most  meaningful  and  very,  very 
helpful,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

1.    IMMEDIATE    WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL 
EFFORTS THE    HUDSON    RIVER 

The  economics  of  water  resources 
today  dictate  the  use  of  all  nearby  fresh 
water  before  turning  elsewhere  for  sup- 
plies. Fresh  water  from  sources  near 
the  user  is  significantly  cheaper  than 
water  obtained  by  desalinization  or 
transportation  by  pipe  or  carrier,  which 
are  the  two  other  major  ways  we  know 
of  obtaining  water. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Hudson 
River  is  a  logical  immediate  source  of 
water.  The  Hudson  has  an  estimated 
daily  flow  into  the  Atlantic  of  13,500,000 
gallons  per  minute,  or  nearly  20  billion 
gallons  a  day,  and  it  would  be  far  cheaper 
for  the  city  to  draw  on  this  than  to  pipe 
water  from  Lake  Ontario. 

But  the  problem  is,  as  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  has  said: 

The  Hudson  River  below  the  Troy  Dam 
generally  Is  not  at  the  present  time  suitable 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  as  a  permanent 
source  of  public  water  supply  »  •  •  unless 
grave  water  supply  crises  arise  such  as  to 
permit  the  acceptance  of  a  water  of  Inferior 
quality,  the  Commission  does  not  believe  the 
use  of  the  river,  at  or  near  the  suggested 
point  of  diversion,  should  be  permitted  as 
a  source  of  permanent  public  water  supply. 

Why  is  this?  The  pollution  flowing 
into  the  Hudson  has  made  it  unfit  for  use 
by  the  communities  on  its  banks. 

If  a  special  effort  is  to  be  initiated  to 
eliminate  r>ollution  in  the  Hudson,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  feasible  source  of 
emergency  supply,  it  must  be  started 
quickly — it  must  be  started  immediately. 
The  longer  the  drought  continues,  the 
worse  the  pollution  problem  will  become, 
since  there  will  be  less  and  less  water 
available  to  dilute  the  contamination. 
Therefore  we  must  move  particularly 
fast.    Immediate    antipollution    efforts 
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will  not  significantly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Hudson's  water,  but  they  will  hold 
the  line  in  case  the  continuing  drought 
makes  use  of  the  Hudson's  water  im- 
perative. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  affected 
by  the  pollution  of  the  Hudson.  It  is 
clearly  an  interstate  matter.  I  am, 
therefore,  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  convene  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Enforcement 
Conference  under  the  terms  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  I  am  asking 
both  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Gover- 
nor Hughes  to  join  me  in  making  this 
request. 

Conferences  of  this  nature  have  been 
held,  for  example,  in  Chicago  regarding 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  Detroit  regard- 
ing the  Detroit  River.  One  is  going  on 
right  now  to  deal  with  the  Lake  Erie 
problem.  A  Hudson  River  Conference, 
conducted  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  personnel,  would 
give  us  long-needed  information  on  the 
soui-ces  of  pollution  in  the  Hudson.  Such 
information  could  be  used  for  immediate 
State  and  Federal  emergency  action  to 
stop  pollution  if  the  drought  continues, 
as  well  as  to  begin  the  long-term  clean- 
up of  the  accumulated  contamination. 

I  believe  that  this  Conference  could 
make  a  major  difference.  Ending  the 
pollution  of  the  Hudson  has  critical  rec- 
reational and  conservational  signifi- 
cance, and  it  could  be  a  great  help  in 
the  long  run  in  creating  a  new  water 
supply  for  New  York  City  in  its  own 
back  yard.  For  the  immediate  future, 
efforts  stemming  from  a  water  pollution 
enforcement  conference  can  keep  the 
Hudson  from  deteriorating  further — a 
needed  accomplishment  if  the  persisting 
emergency  finally  dictates  a  turn  to  use 
of  the  Hudson's  water. 

2.   IMMEDIATE    ASSISTANCE   FROM   THE    CORPS   OF 
ENGINEERS 

The  assistance  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  communities  planning  or  in- 
volved in  rapid  construction  of  emer- 
gency water  supply  facilities  would  be  of 
great  value.  The  corps  is  a  specialist  in 
water  problems,  and  its  help  with  the 
technical  planning  and  construction 
aspects  of  an  emergency  effort  could 
make  a  great  difference. 

Normally,  the  services  of  the  corps 
become  available  to  local  communities 
following  the  invocation  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Act  or  after  specific  project 
authorizations  by  Congress.  Since  a 
drought  of  the  present  magnitude  has 
economic  effects  as  catastrophic  as  those 
of  a  flood,  earthquake,  or  fire,  I  would 
think  it  appropriate  for  the  Governors 
involved  to  follow  the  lead  of  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and  promptly 
invoke  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  :where 
it  would  be  of  immediate  assistance  to 
local  communities.  The  corps'  services 
could,  for  example,  be  helpful  to  New 
York  City  in  its  planned  reconstruction 
of  the  Chelsea  Pumping  Station. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  am  asking 
President  Johnson  to  give  every  con- 
sideration to  requests  for  drought  aid 
under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act,  and  to 
consider  also  making  the  services  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers   available   to   help 


commimities  in  planning"  and  construct- 
ing emergency  water  source  facilities 
under  executive  powers  other  than  those 
contained  in  the  Federal  Disaster  Act. 


3.    S.     1766 

This  bill,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  co- 
sponsored  by  some  92  of  us  in  the  Senate 
offers  grant  and  loan  assistance  to  rural 
communities  to  help  them  build  pipelines 
and  reservoirs  and  otherwise  help  meet 
their  water  supply  needs.  The  Senate 
has  passed  S.  1766,  and  it  is  currently 
before  the  House. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  promptly  on 
the  bill  so  that  the  aid  which  it  provides 
will  be  available  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
connection  with  this,  I  am  asking  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  provide  funds  for  use 
under  S.  1766,  when  it  is  passed,  until 
either  supplemental  or  regular  appropri- 
ations can  be  made  available.  In  this 
way,  it  can  help  relieve  rural  drought 
problems  almost  immediately. 

4.    IMMEDIATE   EFFORTS   TO    AID   DROUGHT- 
STRICKEN    FARMERS 

The  prolonged  lack  of  rain  has  been 
highly  destructive  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  particularly  the  dairy  industry. 
Many  farmers  in  New  York  and  else- 
where have  had  to  dispose  of  livestock 
because  of  insufficient  feed,  and  predic- 
tions show  that  matters  will  be  even 
worse  this  coming  winter.  The  Federal 
grazing  lands  previously  made  available 
to  farmers  in  drought-stricken  counties 
have  been  of  limited  value  because  the 
lack  of  rain  has  made  the  grass  sparse. 

I  am  asking  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
release  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stored  grains  as  a  supplemental  feed  for 
cattle.  The  use  of  grain  early  in  the 
fall  can  supplement  the  existing  hay 
crop  and  reduce  the  necessity  to  dispose 
of  cattle. 

In  New  York  State,  the  drought  con- 
ditions appear  to  be  bad  enough  to  war- 
rant release  of  surplus  feed  grains,  in 
Greene,  Ulster,  Orange,  Delaware,  St. 
Lawrence,  Clinton,  Pi'anklin,  Warren, 
Essex,  and  Washington  Counties,  to  name 
just  a  few. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  give  prompt 
consideration  to  requests  from  State 
disaster  committees  for  this  assistance. 

5.  IMMEDIATE  EXPANSION  OF  AVAILABLE  WEATH- 
ER    FORECAST   INFORMATION 

We  need  as  much  information  as  can 
be  made  available  about  the  weather 
during  the  next  6  months.  State  and 
community  governments  planning  relief 
measures  are  dependent  on  weather  fore- 
casting information.  The  Weather 
Bureau,  recently  renamed  the  Environ- 
mental Scientific  Services  Administra- 
tion, now  provides  3,  5,  and  30-day  fore- 
casts of  estimated  rainfall  and  tempera- 
tures. The  30-day  forecast  is  of 
particular  interest  to  those  communities 
who  face  major  financial  decisions  in 
meeting  the  water  crisis.  To  further 
assist  these  communities,  I  am  asking 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  release  its  ex- 
perimental quarterly  seasonal  weather 
forecasts.  These  longer  projections  are 
not  now  available  to  the  public.  They 
are  not  as  reliable  as  the  shorter  range 


forecasts  currently  released  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  I  think  they  would  nevertheless 
be  of  considerable  value  to  communities 
facing  decisions  on  what  to  do  about 
the  water  emergency. 

11.    LONG-TERM    MEASURES 

All  of  these  immediate  measures  can 
help  in  the  current  shortage.  But  even 
after  the  present  challenge  is  met,  major 
problems  remain.  The  cun-ent  water 
shortage  is  only  a  preview  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  northeast  will  face  in 
the  decades  ahead.  Heavy  population 
growth  in  the  northeast  will  generate 
equivalent  water  needs.  The  total  sus- 
tained flow  of  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
in  the  northeast  will  not  meet  our  water 
needs  in  the  next  century. 

CONTROL     OP     POLLUTION 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  economics  of 
water  dictate  that  we  use  and  reuse  all 
available  fresh  water.  Clean  fresh  water 
can  be  provided  to  communities  at  a  few 
cents  per  thousand  gallons.  We  must, 
therefore,  utilize  Lake  Erie,  Lake  On- 
tario, the  Susquehanna,  the  Hudson  and 
all  of  our  other  major  sources  of  fresh 
water. 

We  cannot  use  this  water  for  drinking 
and  industrial  purposes  as  well  as  for 
recreation,  unless  we  succeed  in  con- 
trolling water  pollution.    The  two  ma- 
jor sources  of  pollution  today  are  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  wastes.     By  the 
time  we  are  finished  we  must  have  sew- 
age treatment  plants  for  every  one  of 
the  1,067  New  York  State  municipalities 
that  now  discharge  partially  treated  or 
untreated  wastes  into  local  waterways. 
We  must  effectively  control  and  regu- 
late the  more  than  760  sources  of  indus- 
trial water  pollution  in  New  York  State. 
The  major  technological  challenge  is 
to  discover  new  ways  of  treating  mimici- 
pal  sewage  so  that  we  can  reverse  the 
present  large  scale  growth  of  algae  in 
our  lakes  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphates  in  municipal 
waste.    Research  in  this  area  and   in 
discovering  cheaper  ways  of  treating  all 
types  of  waste  needs  all  the  stimulation 
and  encouragement  that  we  can  give  it. 
There  are,  moreover,  immediate  gov- 
ernmental steps  that  can  and  must  be 
taken  now  if  we  are  to  have  any  success 
in  combating  water  pollution  over  the 
long  run: 

Municipal  and  State  pollution  control: 
We  need  political  innovation  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  Of  course,  no 
town  or  State  government  likes  to  tell 
an  industry  that  they  must  eliminate 
their  pollution.  The  economics  of  plant 
investment  often  lead  a  firm  to  reply 
that  it  will  relocate  its  plant  in  another 
State  if  local  pollution  controls  are  en- 
forced. Because  there  are  major  differ- 
ences in  State  regulations  and  enforce- 
ment of  pollution  laws,  industry  can 
play  one  municipality  or  State  off  against 
another.  Collective  and  courageous  po- 
litical action  to  prevent  this  whipsaw- 
ing  is  needed.  Federal  encouragement 
will  help,  but  in  the  end  much  of  the 
burden  will  have  to  be  assumed  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

Interstate  water  quality  standards: 
One  of  the  barriers  to  effective  local  en- 
forcement is  the  fact  that  communities 
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using  water  from  bodies  of  water  cross- 
ing State  boundaries  are  currently 
faced  with  different  pollution  standards 
on  each  side  of  a  State  line.  A  commu- 
nity cannot  reasonably  be  asked  to  treat 
its  wastes  if  the  next  community  does 
not.  If  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  or  any 
two  or  more  States  are  to  effectively  re- 
duce pollution,  common  pollution  stand- 
ards and  enforcement  for  the  communi- 
ties that  mutually  use  a  waterway  must 
be  established  on  both  sides  of  their  com- 
mon borders. 

Yet  New  York.  Massachusetts.  Ver- 
mont. Maine  and  many  other  States  op- 
posed the  estabUshment  of  interstate 
water  quality  standards  recommended  in 
the  water  pollution  legislation  brought 
before  the  Congress  this  session. 

The  water  quality  standards  passed  the 
Senate  this  year  but  rejected  by  the 
House  should  be  adopted  in  conference. 
I  urge  the  House  conferees  to  join  the 
Senate  in  adopting  these  interstate  water 
quality  standards.  They  are  a  critical 
underpinning  for  State  and  local  anti- 
pollution efforts. 

Licensing  of  pollution  sources  and 
other  Federal  pollution  control :  We  must 
go  beyond  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards that  apply  only  to  interstate  waters, 
and  institute  and  establish  and  enforce 
water  quality  standards  .on  all  water- 
ways. 

Major  Federal  aid  to  fight  the  con- 
tamination of  water  will  never  be  avail- 
able until  the  States  are  willing  to  en- 
force pollution  regulations.  There  would 
be  no  sense  in  spending  large  amounts 
of  money  to  remove  municipal  pollution 
in  one  area  only  to  have  a  river  or  stream 
polluted  by  the  neighboring  community. 
Industry  or  State. 

In  Germany  and  England,  for  example, 
which  are  cotSntries  that  have  already 
faced  the  water  shortage  that  we  are  now 
experiencing,  each  source  of  pollution  is 
licensed  by  the  appropriate  river  or  water 
basin  commission  so  that  there  is  full 
knowledge  of  the  pollution  that  is  going 
Into  the  waterway.  And  certain  kinds 
of  pollution  are  prohibited. 

We  could  well  do  the  same  in  the 
United  States.  We  might,  for  instance, 
have  a  federally  established  licensing  or 
permit  system,  with  enforcement  to  be 
accomplished  by  States  and  municipali- 
ties Perhaps  the  enforcement  agency 
could  be  given  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection for  all  licensed  sources  of  pollu- 
tion Such  a  system  of  licensing  would 
insure  that  competing  firms  with  pollu- 
tion problems  would  be  treated  alike. 

Another  source  of  Federal  control 
would  be  a  user  fee  applied  to  each  source 
of  pollution  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  to 
the  Government  of  removing  the  pollut- 
ants that  are  discharged.  Since  col- 
lective treatment  of  waste  is  less  costly, 
this  user  fee  might  cost  the  polluter  less 
than  installing  his  own  purification  unit 
would  cost. 

Economic  incentives:  I  also  believe 
that  economic  assistance  to  industry  in 
meeting  new  pollution  standards  can  be 
provided  through  rapid  Federal  tax 
writeoffs  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
installing  adequate  pollution  control 
equipment. 


PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMENT   OF   WATER 
RESOURCES 


We  need  to  establish  comprehensive 
and  effective  local.  State,  and  Federal 
water  basin  planning  and  development 
bodies.  This  is  a  technique  long  familiar 
to  my  Western  colleagues,  but  too  little 
used  in  the  East  so  far. 

I  might  say  that  just  today  Secretary 
Udall  pointed  out  that  the  West  long 
ago  faced  up  to  the  problem  of  water 
scarcity  in  all  its  aspects.  We  in  the 
East  must  move  ahead  just  to  catch  up. 
New  York  State  currently  has  three 
water  resources  regional  planning  and 
development  boards;  the  Cayuga  Lake 
Basin,  the  Western  Oswego  Basin,  and 
the  Erie-Niagara  Basin.  It  has  also 
established  river  regulating  districts, 
such  as  the  ones  for  the  Hudson  and 
Black  Rivers. 

These  bodies  have  planning  responsi- 
bilities for  the  development  of  their  re- 
spective waterways,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  control  all  water  uses 
in  their  basin. 

An  example  of  an  effective  water  basin 
development  agency  is  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission.  The  Delaware 
Commission  is  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  water  usage  on  the  river,  whether  it 
is  control  of  the  water  flow,  use  of  addi- 
tional water  supplies  to  supplement  its 
flow,  creation  of  new  storage  basins,  or 
pollution  control  measures. 

Local  water  basin  commissions  should 
be  established  with  similar  powers 
throughout  New  York  State  and  in  the 
other  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
water  needs  require  them.  We  can  learn 
from  our  western  States  where  these 
commissions  have  been  established  for 
a  long  time.  As  a  starting  point.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  Hudson  River  Basin  Com- 
mission be  established.  This  Commis- 
sion, representing  both  New  York  State 
and  New  Jersey,  would  be  a  useful  tool 
in  planning  and  regulating  the  various 
uses  of  the  Hud.son. 

First.  Federal  assistance  to  water 
basin  authorities:  To  assist  these  local 
bodies  in  planning  we  must  also  modify 
the  regulations  governing  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Soil  Conservation  Service  ac- 
tivities so  that  both  these  bodies  can 
work  more  closely  with  local  and  State 
planning  agencies.  More  Federal  flexi- 
bility in  planning  is  required  if  we  are  to 
meet  water  demands.  I  will  shortly  in- 
troduce legislation  to  facilitate  this  joint 
planning. 

Moreover.  I  understand  that  planners 
from  the  water  resources  research  cen- 
ters in  each  of  the  12  Northeast  States 
have  met  and  wish  to  initiate  a  regional 
water  supply  and  demand  study  for  the 
Northeast.  This  study  would  involve 
short-  and  long-range  projections  of 
needs,  seasonal  shortage  forecasts,  inter- 
basin  transfer  arrangements,  and  new 
water  source  development  schedules. 

It  would  be  conducted  using  planning 
skills  at  our  universities  that  are  usually 
not  available  to  local  water  basin  groups. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  needed  tool 
than  a  regional  comprehensive  water 
supply  and  demand  study  for  the  North- 
east that  would  lay  out  needs,  costs  and 
schedules  required  by  local  governmental 
bodies  in  order  to  intelligently  develop 
their  water  resources. 


I  ask  that  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  take  the  lead  in  funding  this 
regional  water  plan  for  the  Northeast  as 
well  as  on  other  planning  studies.  In  this 
way  the  Federal  Government  can  assist  in 
estimating  water  needs  over  the  coming 
decades  and  in  recommending  ways  in 
which  this  need  can  be  most  economi- 
cally met. 

Second.  Better  industrial  and  munici- 
pal use  of  existing  resources :  The  grow- 
ing demands  for  water  also  require  better 
long-range  conservation  practices  in  the 
use  of  existing  resources. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  water 
used  by  industry  is  not  just  used  once  and 
discharged  into  the  sewer,  but  is  re- 
covered and  recycled  several  times.  This 
was  the  learning  of  our  Western  States 
based  on  inherently  short  supplies  of  wa- 
ter. The  Northeast  never  had  to  learn 
this  lesson  until  now.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
only  geographical  area  of  its  size  which 
has  not  utilized  this  conservation  prac- 
tice. 

The  Northeast  must  plan  and  build  its 
commercial  air  conditioners,  industrial 
cooling  systems,  industrial  washing  de- 
vices and  other  heavy  water  using  proc- 
esses so  that  water  is  reused  as  many 
times  as  possible  before  being  discharged 
into  the  sewer. 

Leadership  by  industry  in  developing 
and  installing  these  recovery  and  re- 
cycling systems  would  be  invaluable  in 
meeting  future  water  demands. 
Third.  New  sources  of  water: 
Stored  water:  We  must  also  develop 
new  sources  of  water.  We  must  plan  and 
build  new  storage  dams  to  meet  projected 
water  needs  in  future  years,  taking  into 
account  the  length  of  the  present 
drought. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  will 
have  to  provide  water  storage  for  more 
than  a  4-year  period. 

Additional  dams  in  New  York  State 
will  undoubtedly  be  needed  as  additional 
storage  basins  in  addition  to  their  flood 
protection  functions. 

Tiansported  water:  But  even  the  op- 
timum development  of  stored  water  re- 
sources within  New  York  State  and  other 
areas  in  the  Northeast  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  long-range  needs. 

Our  planners  should  consider  whether, 
as  California  has  done,  it  would  be  eco- 
nomical to  pipe  water  from  unused 
sources  for  long  distances  to  meet  our 
needs. 

The  Northeast  may  find  it  necessary, 
as  Professor  Maxwell  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity has  suggested,  to  buy  water  re- 
sources in  Canada  to  meet  the  demand 
for  additional  water. 

Desalting  water :  We  must  advance  our 
technology  in  the  desalinization  of  water 
as  fast  as  is  practical.  The  current  costs 
of  desalinization,  30  to  50  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons,  are  too  high  for  any  respon- 
sible individual  to  suggest  that  we  should 
meet  all  of  our  water  needs  in  this 
fashion  today.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
costs  must  be  lowered.  That  is  why  it 
was  so  significant  that  President  Johnson 
today  instructed  his  science  adviser, 
Donald  Hornig,  to  push  ahead  with  de- 
salting efforts  on  an  accelerated  basis. 
and  that  is  why  it  was  so  significant  that 
the  Senate  today  completed  action  on 
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expanding  the  saline  water  conversion 
program. 

The  construction  of  salt  water  con- 
version plants  to  meet  New  York  City's 
needs  would  take  several  years — and 
would  not  assist  in  meeting  our  imme- 
diate drought  needs.  Perhaps  today's 
events  will  shorten  that  time  period. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  these 
costs  will  eventually  be  brought  down  to 
the  point  where  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  can  draw  on  the  sea  for  fresh 
water.  Ai-eas  such  as  Long  Island  or 
New  York  City  or  Philadelphia,  may  use 
desalted  water  as  early  as  some  of  the 
cities  in  southern  California  if  costs  of 
production  are  brought  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  saying 
what  he  is  about  the  desalination  of 
water.  His  remarks  are  pointed  and 
timely  because  action  on  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  desalination  was  com- 
pleted today  and  sent  to  the  White  House. 
This  morning  the  President  signed  an- 
other bill  at  the  White  House.  He  in- 
vited some  of  us  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  water  to  be  present.  The 
President  spoke  forcefully  at  that  time 
about  the  need  for  going  ahead  in  the 
desalination  program. 

A  point  which  he  stressed  was  that 
yesterday  a  group  of  Ambassadors  had 
visited  a  desalination  plant  at  Freeport, 
Tex.  He  mentioned  how  thrilled  those 
Ambassadors  were  with  the  possibility  of 
how  the  countries  they  represented  could 
profit  from  the  processes  that  we  now 
have. 

If  the  Senator  will  excuse  a  personal 
reference,  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
similar  experience.  In  1955  I  attended 
the  first  International  Atomic  Energy 
Conference  at  Geneva.  Dr.  Homi 
Bhabha.  the  great  Indian  atomic  scien- 
tist, was  chairman  of  that  conference 
and  invited  some  of  us  to  luncheon. 

Part  way  through  the  luncheon  he 
turned  to  me  and  said: 

We  do  not  care  anything  about  your 
atomic  bomb,  which  might  help  us  to  blow 
our  enemies  to  bits.  We  do  not  want  that. 
But  if  you  have  something  that  will  U^t 
the  burdens  of  humanity  off  the  shoulders 
of  our  people  and  other  people  similarly 
.situated,  you  will  become  a  friend  of  hu- 
manity. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
saying  is  that  if  we  develop  the  plants 
which  he  proposes,  the  results  of  those 
developments  will  be  available  to  other 
people.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has 
stressed  the  value  which  would  result 
from  communities  testing  those  systems. 
I  believe  that  such  developments  would 
be  the  greatest  instruments  for  peace 
that  we  could  have. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. We  look  around  the  world  and 
we  see  people  suffering.  We  know  that 
they  have  an  average  yearly  income  of 
less  than  $100  a  year.  Their  life  ex- 
pectancy is  approximately  25  years.  We 
know  of  areas  in  which  one  out  of  every 
four  children  die  in  childbirth. 


Mr.  President,  many  of  those  problems 
would  be  alleviated  if  the  economies  of 
these  countries  could  move  forward.  The 
same  problem  exists  all  over  the  globe, 
whether  we  look  at  Egypt,  the  Negev 
Desert,  the  Sahara,  or  elsewhere.  If  we 
could  start  using  processed  salt  water 
from  the  ocean  on  lands  in  those  coun- 
tries which  are  presently  desert,  it  would 
make  a  major  difference  in  relation  to 
the  most  basic  problems  faced  by  hu- 
manity at  the  present  time. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  so  happens  that 
Dr.  Philip  Hammond  has  been  working 
on  the  problem  at  Oak  Ridge.  He  is 
probably  more  interested  in  obtaining 
irrigation  water  through  desalination 
than  he  is  in  domestic  water  supplies. 
The  problem  is  very  difficult.  Irrigation 
water  from  desalination  plants  might 
possibly  be  available  by  1975  or  1980. 
While  it  is  a  diflicult  problem,  develop- 
ment is  coming. 

Costs  are  coming  down  so  rapidly  and 
so  surely  that  Dr.  Hammond  believes 
that  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  water  will  be  available 
for  crops  as  well  as  for  drinking  needs. 
When  that  happens,  great  areas  in  the 
world  which  are  now  suffering  from  hun- 
ger will  produce  more  abundant  crops 
themselves.  They  will  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  charity  of  our  country. 
They  will  not  have  to  depend  on  food 
being  shipped  to  them  under  Public 
Law  480.  But  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries will  themselves  be  able  to  grow 
whatever  they  want  and  need  for  their 
own  existence  and  morale.  Desalination 
is  a  tool  which  might  possibly  be  of  bene- 
fit to  those  people  later  on. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  interested  in  the  subject.  It  has 
not  been  so  long  ago  that  it  was  difficult 
to  interest  anyone  in  desalination.  In 
the  passage  of  the  first  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  in  the  Senate  we 
had  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
might  be  a  possible  way  of  solving  the 
difficulties  which  existed  between  Ari- 
zona and  California  over  their  water 
supply.  If  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  could 
turn  the  boundless  and  eternal  waters 
of  the  ocean  into  fresh  water,  it  might 
relieve  the  people  of  that  city  from  the 
necessity  of  being  a  contender  for  water 
from  the  Colorado  River.  If  that  should 
happen,  California  and  Arizona  might 
quickly  patch  up  their  differences.  That 
was  the  thought  of  those  who  proposed 
that  legislation.  But  we  realized  that 
the  results  of  that  development  might 
benefit  people  all  around  the  world  and 
help  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  all  these  efforts  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  the 
Senate  and  to  be  able  to  join  with  him 
in  making  this  kind  of  fight. 

I  agree  that  it  would  make  a  major 
difference.  If  we  can  do  what  has  been 
done  so  far  as  taking  pictures  of  Mars 
Is  concerned — and  we  can  spend  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  on  the  space  program — we  can 
certainly  make  a  major  effort  on  a  water 
desalination  program.    This  could  make 


a  vast  difference  in  the  lives  of  our  own 
people  and  of  people  all  around  the  world. 
It  could  give  life  and  hope  for  the  future 
to  untold  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
globe.    "^*" 

Gunnar  Myrdal  predicts  that  in  10 
years  there  will  be  major  starvation  of 
far  larger  proportions  than  exist  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
present  time  10,000  people  throughout 
the  world  die  every  day  from  starvation. 
It  is  hard  for  us  in  the  United  States 
to  realize  what  a  difference  an  ample 
supply  of  water  could  make,  especially 
when  the  population  explosion  is  con- 
sidered, if  all  these  desert  areas  were 
made  available  for  people  to  till  the 
land.  Communities  could  be  established 
which  would  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 

If,  for  instance,  China,  with  which  we 
must  learn  to  live,  could  develop  some  of 
her  arid  areas  by  the  use  of  water,  so 
that  enough  crops  and  enough  food  were 
available  to  feed  the  700  million  to  a  bil- 
lion people  China  will  have  in  another 
25  years,  perhaps  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  the  world  generally  would  be 
diminished. 

Perhaps  the  need  for  North  Vietnam 

to  expand  into  South  Vietnam,  where 

most  of  the  rice  is  grown,  would  be  less. 

So  I  believe  that  much  could  be  done  to 

increase  the  supplies  of  water. 

In  addition,  desalinization  plants,  even 
at  current  cost,  can  offer  emergency 
supplies  during  future  droughts.  For 
both  these  reasons,  it  is  important  that 
the  Federal  Government  support  addi- 
tional research  in  desalinization  and 
build  additional  pilot  plants.  I  fully 
support  Mayor  Wagner's  request  for  a 
desalinization  plant  for  New  York  City. 
I  also  support  Federal  assistance  for  the 
New  York  State  experimental  unit  to  be 
built  at  Riverhead,  Long  Island. 

I  am  asking  Secretary  Udall  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  placing  more  of 
the  research  on  desalting  water  on  the 
east  coast.  The  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing resources  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  offer  great  opportunities  to 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  investigat- 
ing new  techniques  for  desalting  water. 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
have  a  major  Federal  water  resources 
laboratory  in  the  metropolitan  area  to 
undertake  this  research.  I  also  believe 
that  Federal  support  for  salt  water  con- 
version research  should  be  significantly 
increased  to  meet  the  growing  needs  for 
usable  water. 

Fourth.  Weather  forecasting  and 
modification:  Another  important  mat- 
ter in  meeting  our  long-range  water 
problems  is  that  of  weather  forecasting 
and  weather  modification.  In  order  to 
intelligently  use  our  water  resources,  we 
must  have  as  much  advanced  knowledge 
about  rainfall  as  is  possible.  This 
knowledge  can  be  useful  in  managing 
water  uses  and  eventually,  in  weather 
modification. 

Some  of  the  work  being  conducted  by 
the  Environmental  Scientific  Services 
Administration  relates  directly  to  this 
search  for  knowledge.  In  the  budget 
currently  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, this  group  has  asked  for  $700,000 
for  experimental  meteorology.  This 
money  was  removed  by  the  House  and  is 
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now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
This  work  offers  the  promise  of  better 
weather  prediction  and  possible  weather 
modification  and  should  be  supported  at 
higher  levels  in  the  years  ahead.  I  urge 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
approve  this  budget  request. 

CONCLUSION 

Political  and  technical  imagination  are 
required  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Immediate 
and  long-range  water  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety. Our  urban  centers  and  farms  will 
not  prosper  without  ample  cheap  water. 
The  current  drought  in  the  Northeast 
can  and  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  us  in 
our  development  and  use  of  water 
resources. 

I  ask  Senators  to  join  me  in  supporting 
these  immediate  and  long-range  meas- 
ures to  meet  our  water  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
who,  as  always,  has  been  most  construc- 
tive in  what  he  has  said.  He  has  not 
only  invited  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  hope  the  country,  to  the  diflBculties 
which  the  lack  of  water  entails;  he  has 
also  posed  alternatives  by  means  of 
which  the  lack  of  water  could  perhaps 
be  overcome. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  semiarid  State, 
as  does  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  TMr.  Anderson!, 
where  the  rainfall  averages  between  12 
and  13  inches  a  year,  we  know  what 
water  means,  and  we  have  known  it  all 
our  lives. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nation  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  Midwest — at 
least.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Mid- 
west— there  have  always  been,  until  re- 
cently, ample  supplies  of  water.  But  we 
now  find  that  the  water  table  is  decreas- 
ing year  by  year.  As  our  population  in- 
creases and  onr  industry  expands,  we  are 
aware  of  a  situation  in  the  Northeast 
which  could  mean  great  danger  to  that 
particular  part  of  our  country,  and  in 
that  area  I  include  the  Senator's  State 
of  New  York. 

I  am  delighted  that  there  Is  so  much 
Interest  In  this  most  Important  resource, 
the  Nation's — yes,  the  world's— most  im- 
portant commodity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  suggestions,  like 
those  made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken! .  who 
introduced  S.  1766.  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  Kennedy!  referred 
during  his  speech,  will  be  given  the  con- 
sideration in  the  other  body  that  it  has 
received  in  this  Chamber,  where  it  passed 
unanimously  with  93  sponsors,  among 
them  the  two  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  many 
others. 

I  am  gratified  that  on  this  day.  under 
the  skilled  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson!, 
the  Senate  finally  agreed  to  the  saline 
water  conference  rep>ort,  which  is  now  on 
its  way  to  the  White  House  for  the  sign- 
ing of  a  measure  which,  over  a  period  of 


years,  allocates  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  the  development  of  new 
lii  es — one  of  the  lines,  at  least,  which 
I  J  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  has  advocated. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  per- 
formed a  public  service.  I  commend 
him.  I  hope  the  administration,  the 
Senate,  and  Congress  will  take  his  words 
to  heart.  I  hope  that  out  of  the  danger 
which  confronts  the  Nation  because  of  a 
rapidly  falling  water  supply,  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  combat  it  and  to  give 
hope  and  sustenance  to  our  people  and 
other  people  throughout  the  world  will 
be  forthcoming. 

The  Senator  has  done  a  great  job.  I 
commend  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come Senator  Kennedy's  effort  to  the 
end  of  improving  our  water  supply,  an 
effort  that  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
long  time. 

The  water  problem  and  the  drought 
in  New  York  have  existed  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  for  years  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate — certainly  before  Senator 
Kennedy  came  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  highly  useful  and  constructive 
that  we  should  make  these  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  to  many  other 
quarters.  But  I  believe  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
not  wish  it  to  be  imderstood  that  these 
are  matters  of  first  impression;  that  the 
first  that  we  hear  of  them  is  this  after- 
noon; or  that  we  have  not  been  doing 
anything  about  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  go  forward  in  unison 
with  those  who  have  been  working  in  this 
field  for  a  long  while,  to  do  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done,  and  to  author  new 
and  inspiring  suggestions.  This  is 
splendid.  I  have  never  been  one  to 
withhold  praise  or  to  refrain  from  pitch- 
ing in  to  cooperate,  whether  the  idea  was 
a  colleague's  or  my  own.  But  I  believe 
we  ought  to  have  a  little  understanding 
about  what  is  happening  that  makes  this 
endeavor  important  in  terms  of  both  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done  in  Congress. 

First.  The  State  of  New  York  itself 
has  a  $1,700  million  program  to  elimi- 
nate water  pollution.  This  is  a  massive 
new  program  to  accelerate  efforts 
against  water  pollution. 

I  welcome  the  idea  of  improved  efforts 
and  all  of  us  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  of  doing  something  about  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  water  pollution 
situation.  That  is  the  interstate  aspect, 
both  scenic  and  as  to  water  pollution. 
But  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
we  can  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  authored  a  historic 
program  to  spend  $1,700  million  to  elim- 
inate water  pollution,  as  to  which  the 
legislature  has  backed  him.  This  will 
require  important  backing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  backing  which  I  hope 
will  be  forthcoming  and  which  I  have 
with  my  colleague  worked  to  achieve. 

I  welcome  the  additional  stimulus 
which  will  be  given  to  that  participa- 
tion, both  by  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
league, and  by  the  interest  of  the  major- 


ity leader,  in  the  program  which  also 
involves  the  need  of  relieving  farmers 
from  the  drought. 

I  inform  my  colleague  that  imder 
existing  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams New  York  counties  did  obtain  an 
amount  of  relief  in  1964  and  again  this 
year  and  they  should  have,  and  will  set 
it  again. 

In  the  field  of  drought  assistance  for 
New  York  State's  agricultural  economy, 
45  New  York  counties  have  recently  been 
declared  eligible  for  grazing  and  har- 
vesting of  hay  on  soil  bank,  feed  grain, 
and  wheat  diversion  acres.  Fanners 
Home  Administration  3-percent  loans 
have  been  made  available  in  many  coun- 
ties. I  believe  much  more  can  be  done 
and  have  for  the  past  2  years  personally 
requested  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  CCC  supplies  of  feed 
grains. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
very  much  welcome  to  participate  in  the 
struggle,  but  it  is.  by  no  means,  a  matter 
of  first  impression.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  of  the  desalinization  of  water, 
about  a  month  ago  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  has  been 
very  laggard  in  this  matter. 

We  found  a  sm-vey  from  Los  Angeles 
which  indicated  that  the  cost  of  desal- 
inated water  could  now  be  brought  with- 
in feasible  economic  reach. 

In  that  regard,  I  believe  that  my  col- 
league ought  to  very  carefully  read  that 
survey  which.  I  think,  does  not  quite 
meet  the  concept  which  he  expresses— 
that  the  cost  would  be  too  high.  The  cost 
in  the  Los  Angeles  survey  was  reduced 
to  the  neighborhood  of  approximately 
22  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  It  may 
even  be  reduced  further  by  the  adequate 
use  of  the  power  which  results  from 
water  desalinization. 

In  my  prior  speech  on  this  subject.  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  had  not  acted  in  this  matter. 
The  city  acted  promptly.  Whether  in 
response  to  my  speech,  or  for  whatever 
other  reason,  it  is  immaterial.  The  fact 
is  that  it  did  act. 

This  is  not  something  which  burst 
forth  from  a  goose's  head  full  born.  It 
represents  a  backgroimd  of  work,  study, 
and  effort  in  this  entire  field.  That  goes 
for  the  activities  of  the  new  Federal 
Council  with  respect  to  water,  which 
Council  I  and  others  called  for. 

The  Council  is  now  acting.  The  Dela- 
ware  water  basin  happens  to  be  a  part 
of  an  interstate  compact  in  which  a  great 
many  of  us  had  a  hand.  There  may  very 
well  be  room  for  other  compacts  and  new 
participants.  However,  they  are  .all  fur- 
rows which  have  been  very  thoroughly 
plowed,  and  present  study  is  being  given 
to  it. 

I  have  a  few  minutes  ago  received  a 
copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  I  have 
no  doubt,  knowing  my  colleague  as  I  do, 
and  knowing  his  ingenuity  and  initiative, 
that  two  things  are  clear.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  some  fine  new  ideas;  and 
those  to  be  commended.  They  should 
be  pursued,  examined  carefully,  and 
analyzed.  I  shall  be  the  first,  as  I  have 
always  been,  to  cooperate  with  him,  and 
I  shall  be  the  first,  as  I  have  always  been. 


to  defer  to  him  where  he  has  a  new  idea 
that  is  a  good  idea. 

I  am  desirous  of  working  closely  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York.  It 
is  also  true  that  my  colleague  has  been 
desirous  of  working  closely  with  me.  He 
has  paid  me  the  same  compliment.  May 
it  ever  be  so.  If  my  colleague  can  stimu- 
late the  administration  in  other  areas, 
again  I  say  "bravo."  Constructive  ef- 
forts are  always  needed.  They  repre- 
sent a  very  fine  and  important  contri- 
bution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  over- 
look what  has  been  done  and  what  is  in 
the  process  of  being  done,  and  what 
other  people  are  doing,  so  that  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  carry  out  their  efforts 
and  activities  and  to  work  in  full  co- 
operation with  anything  new  or  any  new 
stimulus  which  is  proposed  to  be  given. 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
that  we  in  the  East  have  at  last  awak- 
ened to  what  the  majority  leader  has 
called  probably  mankind's  most  valuable 
resource. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  fairly  long  period 
of  years.  Whenever  anyone  talked  about 
water,  we  thought  they  were  talking 
about  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Mon- 
tana, Colorado,  or  California  and  the 
western  areas  of  this  country.  We  never 
thought  of  the  water  problem  in  terms 
of  the  Northeast. 

It  Is  now  impressed  upon  us  in  the 
most  urgent  way.  As  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  properly  points  out,  we 
hope  and  pray  that  this  may  not  be  a 
disaster.  It  is  possible,  not  probable, 
but  possible  to  face  not  only  the  emer- 
gency which  we  face  now,  but  also  an  un- 
believable disaster  if  this  drought  should 
c_ontinue  through  the  fall  and  winter. 

So  low  have  our  supplies  fallen  that 
there  have  been  complaints  from  sister 
cities  that  salt  water  has  crept  into  their 
water  supply.  The  fundamental  water 
supply  available  to  all  areas  indicates 
what  a  terrible  danger  this  is.  It  is  of 
a  character  which  is  not  only  local  to  us 
in  New  York,  but  also  applicable  to  the 
whole  region. 

I  welcome  very  much  the  fact  that 
our  water  needs  should  be  projected  so 
very  effectively  into  the  foreground  of 
their  needs  for  Federal  cooperation. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  important  inter- 
state matter.  Their  needs  of  Fedeml 
support  will,  by  no  means,  end  with  what 
is  suggested  now,  but  will,  indeed,  grow 
as  time  goes  on.  We  have  been  awakened 
to  the  problem  and  realize  the  danger 
that  we  face. 

I  welcome  very  much  the  very  fine 
speech  upon  which  I  compliment  my 
colleague. 

I  welcome  its  initiative.  I  welcome 
any  new  ideas  which,  it  may  contain. 
I  pledge  myself  to  cooperate  fully,  as 
the  other  Senator  from  New  York,  in 
anything  that  can  be  developed  of  this 
character.  However,  at  the  same  time, 
I  must  point  out  that  others  have  worked 
in  this  field  very  effectively,  and  they 
continue  to  do  so.  Ours  is  a  State  which 
has  a  great  problem.  Yet  approaches 
have  been  foi-\\ard  looking  and  heavily 
financed  In  this  field. 


I  believe  that  the  the  city  of  New 
York  has  awakened  after  a  long  sleep. 
Let  us  not  draw  the  curtain  over>rfhe 
fact  that  it  was  a  long  sleep,  and^rr»° 
which  was  dangerous  to  the  future  of 
the  city.  However,  it  has  at  long  last 
awakened  to  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
herent danger  existing  in  the  water 
situation.  It  must  be  assisted  and  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way.  Having 
been  in  the  great  business  of  govern- 
ment for  a  rather  long  period  of  time, 
I  know  that  the  way  to  encourage  people 
is  to  give  them  credit,  to  recognize  their 
achievements,  and  to  urge  them  on  to 
greater  and  more  energetic  and  con- 
sti-uctive  achievements.  There  are  enor- 
mous fields  in  which  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  is  much  room 
for  everyone  who  has  good  ideas  and  a 
constructive  approach  to  the  job  at 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  it  is  important  to 
reach  a  fullness  of  effective  cooperation 
and  thought  on  this  subject,  especially 
in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  look  forward 
to  fruitful  work  from  my  colleague,  which 
his  speech  so  most  auspiciously  inaug- 
urates, and  to  the  usual,  customary,  and 
now,  I  think,  almost  traditional  co- 
operation which  has  existed  between  us 
in  these  matters. 

There  is   a  great   deal  of   room   for 
workers  on  an  important  problem  such 
as  this.    There  is  room  to  encompass  all 
efforts  of  oflBcialdom,  which  is  able  and 
willing  and  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  such  a  matter. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  address 
given  by  the  able  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.     One  of  the 
most  important  references  he  made  in 
his  address  was  that  the  Northeast  never 
had  to  learn  this  lesson   about  water 
until  now.    I  remind  him  that  the  West 
had  to  learn  it  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  the  West  has  been  constantly  helped 
by  the  East  in  this  matter.    The  East 
has  made  it  possible  to  provide  appro- 
priations to  set  up  studies  under  which 
work  has  been  done  In  the  West  for  a 
long  period.    Now  if  we  can  in  some  way 
repay  the  East,  and  the  Northeast,  par- 
ticularly, in  their  long  period  of  drought, 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree  that  it  is 
bread  cast  upon  the  water. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comment  very 
much.  I  think  the  problem  is  that  we 
are  merely  awakening  to  the  dififlculty 
confronting  us  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  there  was 
a  radio  program  during  the  1930's  called 
"Mr.  Anthony."  People  used  to  say,  "Mr. 
Anthony,  I  have  a  problem."  The  point 
of  my  speech  today  is  that  I  think  we 
have  a  problem.  I  think  it  is  a  problem 
that  we  have  to  face  immediately  and 
over  the  next  decade.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  we  have  done  what  we  should 
do  about  it.  We  have  been  asleep.  When 
I  say  asleep,  I  mean  we  all  have  been 
Eisleep,  whatever  political  party  we  are 
from,  and  regardless  of  whether  we  come 
from  the  rural  or  urban  areas.  We  have 
to  focus  on  what  we  must  do  in  the 
future.  I  think  all  of  the  men  from  the 
Far  West  or  other  parts  of  the  country 


who  have  had  experience  in  this  problem 
may  help  us  in  facing  our  problem.  We 
need  some  ideas  as  to  how  to  meet  the 
problem  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  suggested  some 
ideas  and  have  referred  to  what  is  hap- 
pening elsewhere  in  this  country  and  in 
Grermany,  England,  and  other  nations. 
I  do  not  suggest  them  as  if  they  are 
brandnew  ideas  that  I  have  thought  up 
only  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  fact  is  that  we  need  to  have  an 
overall  program.  The  States  must  get 
along  with  the  Nation  and  the  cities,  and 
the  State  governments  must  get  along 
with  the  mayors,  and  the  mayors  must 
get  along  with  the  States.  Let  us  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  with  the  Senator's  ref- 
erence to  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
my  name  associated  with  that  measure. 

Furthermore,  on  the  30th  day  of  July 
of  this  year  I  gave  a  talk  on  the  Senate 
fioor  and  I  referred  to  the  fact  that: 

In  the  first  3  weeks  of  July  the  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research  provided  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  to  support  103  new  water 
research  projects  undertaken  by  the  State 
universities  of  the  12  northeastern  drought- 
stricken  States. 


That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  must  have. 
The  States  have  not  been  dormant  on 
this.  They  have  been  coming  to  life  very 
rapidly  and  they  have  made  fine  sugges- 
tions. Those  are  suggestions  which  are 
being  measured  and  weighed  by  people 
who  have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  in 
water  research.  Now  we  can  count  on 
the  fact  that  the  Northeastern  States 
will  be  leaders  in  bringing  out  new  ideas 
and  thoughts  and  methods  of  control. 

The  water  resources  research  bill  did 
not  just  happen.  It  was  pushed  well 
along  on  its  way  by  the  administration 
with  which  the  distinguished  jimior 
Senator  from  New  York  was  very  closely 
cormected.  We  had  the  finest  support 
from  the  late  President  Kennedy.  We 
had  it  at  every  phase  of  water  research 
development.  I  talked  with  him,  not 
once,  but  a  dozen  times  on  the  projected 
water  resources  approach.  I  know  how 
keenly  his  sharp  mind  focused  itself  on 
that  problem. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  given 
credit  to  the  West  for  what  the  West  is 
doing.  We  in  turn  give  credit  to  the 
East  for  what  the  East  did. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York,  I 
think. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  both  Senators  from 
New  York  for  their  cooperative  attitude 
toward  this  most  difficult  and  pressing 
problem.  I  know  they  are  interested  not 
only  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
they  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  in 
the  Northeastern  region,  which  has  suf- 
fered a  prolonged  drought,  but  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  I  wish  to  say  that  when  the 
Senator  extends  his  thanks  to  those  of 
us  from  the  West,  we  owe  thanks  to 
Senators  and  Members  in  the  other 
body  for  the  help  they  have  given  to  us 
in  our  problem  which  is  a  part  of  our 
daily  way  of  living. 
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To  the  Senators  from  New  York  I  wish 
their  fulfillment  for  the  Croton  Reser- 
voir. For  the  Northeastern  States,  I 
wish  inches  and  inches  of  rain. 

I  may  say,  also,  that  if  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York  are 
seeking  counsel  and  advice,  we  have  in 
this  Chamber  a  man  who  could  be,  and 
properly  be.  titled  'Mr.  Water."  I  refer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  has  performed  magnifi- 
cently in  this  field  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  vice  chairman  of  the  Water 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Senate  4  years 
ago.  as  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  in  days  gone  by.  and  as  a 
man  who  is  aware  of  the  many  ramifica- 
tions attendant  upon  developing  fresh 
water  resources  both  for  drinking  and 
other  uses.  If  anyone  in  this  body  is  en- 
titled to  be  called  "Mr.  Water"— and  it  is 
a  title  of  esteem— it  is  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 


Finally,  special  commendations  go  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI  who  ably  present- 
ed their  proposed  amendments  and  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh] 
who  so  capably  chaired  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments on  this  issue. 

All  sides  of  this  important  issue  acted 
responsibly  and  cooperatively  to  the  end 
that  the  important  as  well  as  the  routine 
business  of  the  Senate  could  proceed 
without  imdue  hindrance.  The  Nation's 
business  over  which  we  preside  should 
and  did  receive  this  body's  continued 
attention.  It  is  for  this  that  I  offer  my 
special  thanks  and  commendations  to 
all  participants  in  the  debate.  It  is  for 
this  reason.  I  might  add,  that  the  goal  of 
possible  adjournment  by  around  Labor 
Day  remains  in  sight. 


COMMENDATIONS  TO  SENATORS  ON 
THE  ISSUE  OF  REAPPORTION- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, a  very  controversial  measure  was 
acted  upon  by  this  body  when  we  voted  on 
the  resolution  dealing  with  the  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures.  Very  few 
issues  have  been  more  thoroughly  de- 
bated, more  strongly  felt,  or  more  persua- 
sively presented  in  this  body  in  recent 
years.  The  entire  handling  of  this  issue 
is  a  credit  to  the  Senate. 

Specific  credit  for  the  thoughtful  and 
deliberative  way  in  which  the  Senate 
proceeded  on  this  complex  issue  must  be 
given  to  the  most  active  participants. 
Leading  the  proponents  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  of 
course,  was  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  DirksenI.  I  only  wish 
that  my  words  commending  him  for  his 
efforts  could  match  his  eloquence  in  put- 
ting forth  those  efforts.  But  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  he  was  an  able  advocate  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  Senate;  what  is 
there  to  be  said  that  is  more  meaningful? 
Appropriately  enough,  the  chief  pro- 
ponent was  the  articulate,  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las 1 .  whose  presentation  and  persuasive- 
ness were  rewarded  by  the  results. 

These,  Mr.  President,  were  the  leaders, 
but  they  were  more  than  ably  assisted 
in  their  respective  causes.  Equal  praise 
and  commendation  must  go  to  those  who 
participated  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  refer  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrtjska]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  ,  both  of  whose  long  experience  in 
Goverrunent  contributed  so  much  in 
assisting  the  Senate  in  focusing  so  clearly 
on  this  issue. 

The  senior  Seroator  from  Illinois,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  special  aid  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  .  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALE],  all  of  whom  labored  so 
hard  and  argued  so  persuasively  for 
their  position. 


THE  HISTORIC  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  Senate  took  the  final  action 
on  the  historic  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Great  credit  is  owed  to  so  many 
who  contributed  so  much  to  achieve  ful- 
fillment for  this  remarkable  piece  of 
legislation  that  one  hardly  can  pick  and 
choose  among  those  to  whom  gratitude 
and  congratulations  should  be  expressed. 
One  could  almost  go  down  the  entire  list 
of  Members  of  this  body,  mentioning 
their  significant  participation  or  con- 
sideration in  dealing  with  this  measure — 
in  each  case  whether  or  not  they  agreed 
with  the  legislation,  there  was  always 
cooperation  and  in  many  cases  effort 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  will  mention  only  a  few  participants 
today,  though  you  know  that  my  sincere 
thanks  go  out  to  all.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  demonstrated  during  the  entire 
consideration  of  this  bill,  from  its  intro- 
duction through  the  final  meeting  of 
the  conference,  a  spirit  of  devoted  pur- 
posefulness  coupled  with  sensitivity  for 
the  convictions  and  viewpoints  of  all 
Members  on  this  subject.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  has  again  demonstrated  the 
qualities  of  leadership  which  history  will 
not  forget;  without  him  this  achieve- 
ment may  never  have  been  realized.  We 
should  not,  and  will  not,  forget  the  efforts 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  all 
hard-working  conferees  on  the  measure. 
It  was  typical  of  these  men  to  lend  their 
able  minds  and  hard  efforts  to  the  com- 
plex task  of  arriving  at  agreement  on 
these  important  issues. 

No  remarks  can  be  made  about  this 
bill  without  mentioning  the  provisions 
which  demanded  possibly  the  most 
thought  and  effort — I  refer  to  the  pro- 
visions dealing  witli  poll  taxes.  In  this 
area,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] proved  himself  an  able  veteran  of 
this  body. 


Even  those  who  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  bill  expressed  their  opposition  in  a 
constructive  and  cooperative  way.  i 
thank  and  commend  them  for  the  way 
they  presented  their  views  and  pressed 
their  cause  in  a  fashion  typical  of  the 
good  judgment  with  which  this  Senate 
operates. 

These  commendations  for  specific 
Senators  merely  reflect  the  wider  com- 
mendations which  are  the  just  due  of 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  body. 
The  Senate  once  again  has  worked  its 
will  in  a  purposeful,  deliberative,  and 
cooperative  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  commending  those  wiio 
have  participated  and  provided  leader- 
ship to  the  passage  of  the  voting  rights 
bill,  but  I  wish  to  take  a  moment  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  the  majority  leader  himself. 

I  served  in  another  capacity  during 
the  struggle  for  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bills  of  1963  and  1964.  It  is  hard 
to  describe  the  leadership  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  at  that  period  of  time,  but 
I  know  that  it  made  passage  of  those 
bills  possible. 

Of  course,  many  other  people  were  in- 
volved who  played  important  roles  in  the 
fight,  but  the  overall  leadership  during 
those  difficult  days  which  was  given  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  made  the 
major  difference. 

In  my  judgment,  today,  serving  now 
in  a  new  and  different  capacity  as  a 
Senator  who  was  not  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  voting  rights  bill  this  time, 
but  of  course  vitally  interested  in  its 
enactment,  I  must  say  again,  from  the 
back  row  where  I  now  stand,  that  I  wit- 
nessed the  leadership  and  direction  of 
the  majority  leader  which  had  such  a 
great  effect  on  all  Senators. 

I  noticed  that  the  majority  leader 
stated  his  willingness  to  play  whatever 
role  was  necessary,  at  any  time  that  it 
was  necessary,  to  insure  enactment  of 
the  voting  rights  bill,  to  let  others  step 
forward  and  receive  the  credit,  and  to  let 
others  hold  the  interviews  and  discuss 
what  had  happened  and  what  might 
happen;  yet,  all  the  time  he  was  the  one 
to  whom  so  many  of  us  looked  for  advice 
and  counsel. 

The  majority  leader  rises  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  commends  everyone, 
but  I  wish  to  commend  him  in  particu- 
lar— and  in  so  doing,  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  treats  me  better  than  I  de- 
serve; nevertheless,  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  my  pres- 
ence in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment  is 
accidental.  I  came  in  anticipating  ad- 
journment, having  two  items  I  wished 
to  place  in  the  Record,  when  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  thanking  some  of  us  for  a  role  to 
which  we  had  been  assigned  by  him  to 
play  in  the  voting  rights  bill. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  eloquently  voiced  what  I 
had  intended  feebly  to  say.  The  record 
of  Congress  which  everyone  is  jvunping  up 
and  down  to  cite  as  remarkable— and, 
indeed,  it  is— such  as  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, health  care,  the  whole  litany  of 
unmet  international  and  domestic  needs, 
is  one  which  Congress  has  accomplished 
in  dramatic  fashion.  Especially  is  the 
voting  rights  bill  a  dramatic  item  enacted 
in  a  dramatic  Congress. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated,  if  we  had  fallen  on  our 
faces  on  these  bills,  the  name  of  Mike 
Man«=field  would  have  been  dragged  up 
and  down  every  street  corner.  In  evei-y 
political  club  he  would  have  been  derided 
and  sharply  criticized. 

In  the  excitement  of  calling  attention 
to  the  accomplishments  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  leader 
of  the  Senate  is  Mike  Mansfield. 

We  are  all  delighted  and  grateful  to 
have  our  backs  patted  occasionally.  I, 
for  one,  am  very  grateful  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  place  on  the  record— as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  done— 
that  the  verdict  of  history  regarding  this 
Congress,  which  I  beleive  will  be  good, 
will  note  not  the  incidental  spear  car- 
riers, but  the  fact  that  the  present  record 
of  Congress  was  put  together  at  the 
hands  of  a  leader— the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  reason,  among  others,  that  it  has 
been  such  a  good  session  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  is 
a  man  who  is  sensitive  and  patient— 
though  possessed  of  a  sharp  temper.  I 
discovered  on  occasion— realizes  that 
each  of  us  have  our  problems,  and  has 
such  a  magnificent  sense  of  timing. 

I  am  delighted  that  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  in  time  to  make  these  remarks, 
and  to  have  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
York  commend  the  majority  leader. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  right  in 
what  he  said.  He  voices  the  attitude  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  for  what  he  has  just 
said.  I  assure  him  that  I  appreciate 
more  than  I  can  say  in  words  what  he 
has  said  about  me. 

However,  I  point  out  that  any  suc- 
cessful achievement  in  the  Senate  is  not 
due  to  one  man,  but  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  The  cooperation  and  under- 
standing which  has  been  shown  by  every 
Member  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  been 
exceptional.  The  individual  contribu- 
tion of  Members,  such  as  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
has  been  very  great  indeed.  And  what 
applies  to  my  Democratic  colleagues  ap- 
plies also  to  the  Republican  Senators  and 
their  leadership. 

Let  me  emphasize — as  I  have  many 
times  in  the  past — that  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  .  conditions  in  the  Senate  would 
not  now  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  are — 
they  certainly  would  be  anything  but 
respectable  at  this  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11:30 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday,  August 
6,  1965,  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  5,  1965: 

U.S.  Information  Agency 
Robert  W.  Akers,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Environmental    Science   Services 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
William  R.  Curtis         James  Collins 
Archibald  J.  Patrick     George  A.  Maul 
Bruce  I.  Williams  Robert  A.  Trauschke 

R.  Lawrence  Swanson 

To  be  lieutenants 
Paul  W.  Larsen  John  B.  Jones  III 

Leland  L.  Reinke  Thomas  E.  Ryder 

Henry  L.  Pittock  III      Christian  Andreasen 
To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
James  O.  Murphy 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  In   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 
To  be  major 
Palmer.  George  E.,  074800. 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 
Goodman,  Robert  I.,  076164. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 
To  be  first  lieutenants 

Abate,  Claude  W.,  097226. 
Albertella,  Raymond  C,  092858. 
Alexander,  Franklin  D.,  092872. 
Ailing,  Edward  H.,  096814. 
Allen,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  097230. 
Anderson,  Francis  E.,  095193. 
Anderson,  Sigurd  W.,  096815. 
Andrews,  Darlington  F.,  096817. 
Anz.  Allen  G.,  096818. 
Applebaum,  Lawrence,  092878. 

Asbury,  David  L.,  095425. 

Baker,  Robert  F.,  096302. 

Baker,  Ronald  B.,  096309. 

Ball.  Elwyn  J.,  Jr..  096565. 

Barnett,  Ronald  V.,  096821. 

Barrera,  Fabrlclo,  Jr.,  OF102806. 

Barylak,  Bohdan  A..  095431. 

Beall,  Raymond  F.,  097085. 

Bean,  Roger  K..  096566. 

Beauford,  Richard  E.,  096313. 

Beck,  Joseph  W.,  092912. 

Becker,  Edward  G.,  OP102811. 

Belcher,  Bill  G.,  OF102138. 

Benge,  William  J.,  092932. 

Biegler.  Duane  R.  J.,  OF100239. 

Biggs,  Henry  D.,  092939. 

Black,  Wendell  W.,  096320. 

Blase,  James  W..  096322. 

Bolen,  William  S.,  097088. 

Bouton.  David  A.,  097058. 


Branch,  Boyd  R.,  096303. 
BrazU,  Daniel  S.,  093189. 
Bresley,  Kenneth  V.,  096825. 
Brlggs,  David  M..  097059. 
Brown,  Edward,  Jr.,  095451. 
Brown,  James  H.,  OF102824. 
Brown,  James  Van  Du  Z.,  095452. 
Brown,  Ladd  C,  OF100I82. 
Bujakowskl,  Thomas  E.,  097091. 
Burns,  Frank  L.,  094225. 
Burroughs.  Dale  A.,  OF102152. 
Butler,  Gary  W.,  096827. 
Byrnes,  James  B.,  097093. 
Campbell,  John  H.,  095826. 
Carlock.  William  C,  099620. 
CarmoUl.  Nicki  H.,  093145. 
Carroll,  Robert  C,  095831. 
Castle,  Eugene  H.,  Jr.,  096570. 
Caustic,  Dennison  M.,  096342. 
Caver,  Troy  V..  092640. 
Chafetz.  Donald  A.,  095837. 
Channon.  James  B..  096829. 
Chaplin,  Robert  D..  3d,  096830. 
Chatfield.  James  M..  OF100248. 
Chirico,  Carl  P.,  Jr..  096832. 
Clarke,  Henry  L..  096833. 
Coleman,  John  L.,  096631. 
Conn,  Samuel  H.,  Jr.,  096835. 
Cornell.  Joseph  S..  Jr.,  096836. 
Coyne,  Robert  C,  095854. 
Crawford.  Walter  K.,  Jr.,  096350. 
Crider,  Stephen  B.,  096837. 
Crume,  Thomas  E.,  095258. 
Csoka,  Kalman,  Jr.,  095490. 
D'Ambroglo,  William  J..  093220. 
Danielsen,  Vernon  M.,  095492. 
Darcy,  Edward  J.,  3d,  096576. 
DeVeaux.  William  P.,  093243. 
Dick,  William  H.,  092968. 
Dickens,  Homer  Q.,  Jr.,  096842. 
Dillow,  Tommy  R..  095504. 
Dlttamo,  Hector  T.,  092853. 
Docter.  Kenneth  G..  096578. 
Dollhausen,  Hans  C.  096365. 
Dopp,  Daniel  L.,  096843. 
Dowling,  Richard  J.,  095508. 
Eden.  Charles  K.,  096844. 
Edge.  Listen  L.,  OF102860. 
Edgeworth,  Charles  A.,  096369. 
Edwards,  Don  R.,  095687. 
Ellis,  James  T.,  096846. 
Erber.  Peter  J.,  096673. 
Evans,  Richard  A.,  093310. 
Fedorochko,  William,  Jr.,  096851. 
Fero,  Richard  S.,  095518. 
Ferrick,  Martin  S.,  Jr.,  093331. 
Fivlan,  James  A.,  095282. 
Follis,  Frederick  L.,  Jr..  096853. 
Forte,  David  L.,  OF102184. 
Francis,  Joseph  J.,  099842. 
Frost,  Leonard  J.  D..  Jr.,  096861. 
Gaither,  Thomas  D.,  096379. 
Garnett,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  096855. 
Garvin.  Richard  F.,  093376. 
Gaston,  Joseph  R.,  097120. 
Geary,  Michael  B..  095532. 
Gibson.  William  McC,  097062. 
Gilbert.  Ralph  W.,  Jr..  096856. 
Gillespie.  Clarke  McK.,  Jr..  096386. 
Gittinger,  Theodore  D..  096387. 
Glidden,  Ronald  C.  095536. 
Godwin,  Edward  A.,  095537. 
Gorcys,  Gregory  N.,  093438. 
Gordon,  Charles  L..  096587. 
Gray,  Beltron  E.,  096863. 
Gray,  Clyde  E.,  2d.  OF102475. 
Gurnee,  Ronald  W.,  095298. 
Hagedom.  Ronald  S.,  096523. 
Halley.  John  F.,  OF102896. 
Hargus,  Herschell  H.,  093519. 
Harriman,  Charles  T.,  OF102901. 
Harrington,  James  S.,  095957. 
Havener,  Gary  W..  096867. 
Hayes,  Ralph  L.,  097063. 
Healey,  Dermot  T.,  094044. 
Hellmuth.  Robert  W.,  094072. 
Helvey,  Robert  L.,  095281. 
Henry,  James  J.,  096402. 
Herdrich,  Richard  C,  096590. 
Hlghtower,  Dennis  F.,  096406. 
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Hildebrandt,  John  E.,  096870. 
HiU,  Thomas  F..  096564. 
Hocker,  William  E.,  OF102496. 
Holtsinger,  Rollie  D.,  096410. 
Honaker,  Errol  K..  096411. 
Howard.  William  A.,  OF100289. 
Hunter,  Paul  C.  094402. 
Jacquet.  Richard  J..  096871. 
James.  Paul  E..  095572. 
Jeffress.  Charles  E.,  096872. 
Johnson,  Harry  B.,  095576. 
Johnson,  Walter  deP.,   3d,   096466. 
Jones,  Bobby  A.,  096418. 
Jones,  Thomas  A.,  096873. 
Jones,  Thomas  M.,  095581. 
Jones,  Wendell  O.,  096874. 
Juergens,  William  A.,  096876. 
Kapelka,  Stephen  R.,  094230. 
Keisling,  Harold  G.,  096422. 
Keller,  Kenneth  F.,  096877. 
Keys,  James  W.,  OF101828. 
Kitchen,  Robert  P.,  095585. 
Kobayashi.  Roy  S..  096019. 
Kovach,  James  E.,  095758. 
Kuhl,  Herbert  D.,  096595. 
Kurka,  George  J.,  096596. 
LaBoa.  Guy  A.  J..  095499. 
Ladd,  Richard  B.,  096880. 
Larson.  James  W..  095736. 
Lawson,  Edward  J..  Jr.,  OF102954. 
Leonard,  Allan  L.,  3d,  096882. 
Lindorfer.  John  H.,  OF100749. 
Lindsay,  Larry  A.,  095587. 
Lloyd,  James  W.,  096433. 
Lovejoy,  William  C,  3d,  OF102217. 
Lovgren,  Paul  W.,  095606. 
Lyons.  William  J.,  095610. 
Maceyka,  Edward  A.,  094666. 
Madden,  Richard  G.,  096046. 
Majewski,  Francis  E.,  094691. 
Mallion,  Richard  J..  094693. 
Martin,  Edward  P..  096887. 
McBroom.  Billy  W.,  092520. 
McDaniel,  Richard  A..  096890. 
McDavitt,  Gerald.  096446. 
McGee,  Willie  T.,  096448. 
Mcintosh,  Robert  D.,  094871. 
McKay,  Donald  M.,  Jr.,  096914. 
McTernan,  Bernard,  092999. 
Melander,  Harold  W..  094890. 
Melshelmer.  Gerald  A.,  Jr.,  096893. 
Miller,  Jack  V.,  096894. 
Miller,  Robert  B.,  096895. 
Miller,  William  A.,  OF102562. 
Mitchell,  Craig  K.,  097165. 
Moore,  Bobby  L.,  096897. 
Morgan.  Walter  E.,  096938. 
Mueller,  Tonmiy  R..  094476. 
Murdock.  Don  H.,  096604. 
Murray,  George  P..  096900. 
Nataluk.  Francis  M.,  097068. 
Newman,  Ned,  097175. 
O'Connor,  Dennis  LeP.,  094711. 
OTDonnell,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  095247. 
O'Grady.  John  E.,  095650. 
Olson,  John  W.,  096903. 
O'Neal,  Samuel  K.,  096465. 
Overcash,  James  R.,  Jr..  097241. 
Pagliaro.  Salvabore  G.,  095653. 
Pappalardo,  Salvatore,  Jr.,  095144. 
Parker,  Johnny  D.,  096904. 
Patmon.  Cla\ide.  097070. 
Payne.  Robert  K.,  094823. 
Perry,  Ronald  J..  096608. 
Piper.  Billy  J.,  OF102595. 
Ptppen,  Carlen.  096907. 
Poehler,  Bruce  B..  094421. 
Pope,  Thomas  I.,  3d,  097071. 
Price,  Thomas  W..  096908. 
Prim,  David  F.,  096480. 
Raley.  Thomas  S..  096909. 
Ranallo,  James,  Jr.,  097072. 
Ransburg,  Judge.  096483. 
Rehler.  Charles  M.,  095666. 
Reynolds.  Colin  R.,  OPl 02257. 
Reynolds,  William  J.,  096485. 
Riley.  Miles,  Jr.,  096911. 
Roberts,  James  T.,  Jr..  096490. 
Rodimon,  Stanley  J.,  097253. 
Rohn,  Gordon  P.,  096613. 
Root,  David  K.,  096643. 
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Rosen,  Herbert  R..  095676. 
Rutherford,  Jerry  R.,  096644. 
Sakamoto,  Shiorl,  095652. 
Salter.  Edward  A.,  OF103024. 
Sands,  William  D.,  3d,  OF102623. 
Sawin,  Frederick  G..  095206. 
Schumaker,  Robert  F.,  096618. 
Seaver,  David  S.,  095684. 
Sellers.  Kervin  R.,  096645. 
Shaw,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  095212. 
Shellabarger,  Dan  G.,  097073. 
Sherwood,  George  R.,  OF102631. 
Shestople,  Nicholas,  095216. 
Shlmabukuro,  Stanley  S.,  097202. 
Short.  Albert  V..  095217. 
Simpson,  Patrick  J..  096933. 
Slominski,  Michael  H.,  096917. 
Smith,  Hubert  G.,  095757. 
Smith,  Jimmy  T.,  096918. 
Smith,  Robert  R.,  096919. 
Speake,  Robert  C,  096920. 
Spencer,  William  P.,  Jr.,  OF103042. 
Spirek,  Dennis  G.,  096921. 
Stack.  Robert  J..  097076. 
Stackhouse,  William  E.,  095701. 
Stafiford,  James  L..  OF102273. 
Stahl.  Vincent  E.,  Jr..  095703. 
Stanley,  Arthur  T,  095231. 
Stennlng.  Simon  A.  J.,  095599. 
Stephens,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  096649. 
Stevens,  Dale  M.,  095233. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  F.,  095714. 
Taylor,  Gary  L.,  097211. 
Thomas,  Eddie,  L.,  096519. 
Tharsher,  Carl  DeL.,  OF103053. 
Tietz,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  096525. 
Tinberg.  Larry  R.,  095568. 
Tincher,  James  C.  3d,  096526. 
Tinker,  Andrew  C.  097077. 
Todd,  Thomas  J.  095727. 
Tragakis,  Christopher  J.,  095249. 
Tralnor,  Francis  E.,  095250. 
Tryon.  Michael  A.,  096652. 
Turbok,  James  M,,  097078. 
Vogel,  Melvyn  L.,  097079. 
Wadham.  Thomas  A..  096632. 
Wainscott.  George  T.,  097217. 
Walker,  Harvey  C,  Jr.,  095268. 
Walker,  John  B.,  096260. 
Whitehead.  Charlie  L.,  095288. 
Washington,  Billy  J.,  095275. 
Weeks.  Roberts.,  096656. 
Weeks,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  096539. 
Welch,  James  R.,  096927. 
Wells.  Wade  G.,  2d,  096657. 
Wharton.  Richard  R.,  Jr.,  096542. 
Whipple.  William  B.,  Jr.,  096929. 
White,  Jack  H..  Jr.,  097080. 
Whltehouse.  Gregory  K.,  OF102669. 
Whittlngton.  Robert  D.,  3d,  096930. 
Wilkinson.  Robert  H..  OF102295. 
Williams,  Larry  D..  096635. 
Williamson,  William  R.,  096934. 
Willison,  Loyd  M..  097270. 
Wilson.  Eugene  K.,  3d,  097082. 
Wolf  kill,  Harry  H.,  097274. 
Wood.  Calvin  S.,  Jr..  095300. 
Woodham,  Gary  E.,  096552. 
Worcester.  Theodore  E..  OF100368. 
Wright,  Carleton  C,  Jr.,  096660. 
Wrobleskl.  Dennis  A.,  095304. 
Wyatt,  Robert  L.,  096935. 
Yoshlma.  Lloyd  H.  097225. 
Young.  Jacob  C,  Jr.,  095756. 
Youngblade,  Walter,  096638. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Andrew,  Franklin  H..  Jr.,  096816. 
Arends,  Robert  C,  096561. 
Bolte,  Gordon  L.,  OF102820. 
Brlttaln.  Roy  C.  Jr.,  096330. 
Colvin.  John  D..  3d,  096318. 
Connors,  Richard  A.,  OF100865. 
Cunningham.  Clyde  R.,  096838. 
Erskine,  John  F.,  OF101059. 
Gaya^as,  Edwin  J.,  095531. 
Gill.  Joseph  E.,  096858. 
Halstead,  Herbert  L.,  097311. 
Helin,  Donald  D.,  092949. 
Katsuyoshl,  Charles  M..  096854. 


Kuhns,  Kurt  L..  OF100302. 
Land,  Mickey  L.,  096597. 
Mance,  William  W.,  Jr..  092864. 
Mueller,  Hans  J.  W.,  097015. 
Norcla,  Stephen  W.,  095646. 
Perkins,  Jacob  H.,  092792. 
Preston,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  095662. 
Rich.  William  J.,  092077. 
Roberts,  Daniel  C,  096489. 
Skrzypek,  George  J.,  096916. 
Smith,  Frederick  J.  M.,  095692. 
Starke,  William  R..  095704. 
Thomas,  Charles  L.,  096518. 
Whltmore,  Paul  V.,  096545. 
Zimmerman,  Harry  R.,  095361. 

To  be  first   lieutenants.  Army   Nurse  Corps 

Daniel,  Donna  L.,  N3138. 
Woods,  Patricia  M.,  N3181. 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211 : 

To  be  colonel.  Medical  Corps 

Leone,  George  E..  018287. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284. 
3285. 3286, 3287, 3288, 3290.  and  3292: 

To    be    captain.    Judge    Advocate    General's 
Corps 

Musll.  Louis  F..  (Inf.)  087864. 

To     be     first     lieutenant.     Judge     Adi'ocate 
General's  Corps 

Piersol.  Lawrence  L..  (Inf.)  096475. 
Shimek.  Daniel  W.,  (CE)  091064. 

To    be    second    lieutenant,    Medical   Service 
Corps 

Schnakenberg.  David  D.,  (Cml  C)   097767. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285.  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be    majors 

Cantrall,  Otto  L..  Jr..  01924804. 
Glover,  Marlon  M.,  02263455. 
Henke,  Bernard  J.,  01876369. 
Jones,  William  D.  C,  0508196. 
Miu-dock,  Harold  R.,  02210213. 
Nestler,  Karl  E..  02004237. 
Ossorio.  George  J.,  02004291. 
Prysock,  Jack  V.,  Ol 335459. 
Ritz,  Donald  J..  01688735. 
Thompson,  William  B..  01876303. 
Weidhas,  Albert  N..  Jr..  01924520. 
Westendorf .  Frederick  C.  01693145. 
Whitfield,  Patrick  H.,  Jr..  0957974. 

To  be  captains 

Bayer.  William  S..  04009504. 
Beachem,  Paul  J.,  05304172. 
Bechtold,  John  G..  04045939. 
Bingham.  William  H.,  05508988. 
Boydston,  Arland  D.,  01885969. 
Carter.  William  J.,  02097623. 
Doctor,  Henry.  Jr..  04024090. 
Fleming,  Thomas  E.,  05001581. 
Gray,  Michael  K.,  05702109. 
Hadley,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  04000849. 
Hargls,  Glenn  F..  04048083. 
Henrj'.  Frank  L.,  04006431. 
Hix,  Preston  D..  04048299. 
Hogg,  Jerry  W..  01934802. 
Ihara,  Les  S.,  01889743. 
Jennette.  Larry  F..  05405221. 
Jernigan,  Sam,  04024766. 
Jones,  Donald  W..  05405284. 
Largen.  Raymond  E..  05304227. 
Macias.  Raul  G..  05401104. 
Marr.  Giffen  A..  04045844. 
McCall,  Leroy  W..  05302514. 
McCloy.  James  P.,  05405102. 
Murray,  Gary  B..  04031164. 
O'Donohue,  Paul  J..  05305497. 
Pergerson.  Benard  S.,  Jr..  04042526. 


Powell,  Ralph  J.,  04031175. 
Fritz.  Robert  H..  05202844. 
Rex,  Ronald  C.  04017894. 
Robertson,  Pierce  I.,  05000124. 
Roche,  Gregory  F.,  Jr.,  04031012. 
Rogers,  Jack  L..  04030942. 
Scherz.  Kenneth  W.,  05301911. 
Short,  Robert  E.,  05301799. 
Stengrim,  Chester  A.,  05301563. 
Suarez.  Raymond.  Jr.,  01936487. 
Todd,  Edgar  F.,  0996729. 
Walton.  Joseph  A.,  05204687. 
"Velch,  Elliot  J.,  05205893. 
Whitby,  Boyd  A.,  04049980. 
Wilkes.  Donald  D..  04030311. 
Williams,  Emanuel  L.,  04019144. 
Yopp,  E)ewey  C,  04031128. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Armstrong,  Robert  C,  05412278. 
Austin,  James  L.,  05007567. 
Baker.  Donald  D.,  05211727. 
Baker,  Warden  G..  05213145. 
Bell.  Richard  F.,  05405904. 
Bergman,  John  F..  Jr..  05701928. 
Blese,  John  J..  Jr..  05513462. 
Blstany.  Peter  J..  05002838. 
Black,  James  S.,  02313511. 
Black,  Ronald  L.,  05704110. 
Blevlns,  Dean  S.,  05303140. 
Blue.  James  R..  05313264. 
Brennen.  Douglas  L.,  Jr..  05001772. 
Broderick.  Edward  S..  05315191. 
Brothers.  Donley  W.,  05413599. 
Brown,  Joseph,  Jr.,  05310353. 
Caldwell,  Robert  W.,  02314630. 
Chlpman.  John  E..  02311352. 
Clifton,  James  D.,  05408849. 
Cratty,  William  E.,  Jr.,  05006643. 
Dann,  Thomas  C,  05219037. 
Davis,  Russell  H.,  Jr.,  05405430. 
Dervaes,  Arthur  S.,  Ill,  05413341. 
Dovle.  Joseph  C,  05214477. 
Duncan,  Wallace  H.,  02317102. 
Espllng,  David  D.,  05010579. 
Ferns.  Gary  H..  05307459. 
Flanagan,  William  J.,  Jr.,  05008524. 
Fordham,  James  E.,  Jr.,  05310380. 
Forster,  Paul  A.,  05511647. 
Prlcke,  Paul  H.,  05009454. 
Gersten.  Irving,  05215663. 
Harada.  Franklin  Y..  05706757. 
Harris,  Jack  L.,  05310886. 
Highet.  James  M.,  Jr.,  05009811. 
Hill,  Edward  J.,  05216453. 
Hoyt.  Max  B.,  05405246. 
Jeffery.  Alvin  E.,  05412848. 
Johnson.  William  P.,  Jr.,  05207211. 
Knight.  John  M..  05006124. 
Knox,  Granville  S.,  Jr.,  05006125. 
Kunkel.  Donald  H..  05314240. 
Lake,  Richard  E..  05216221. 
Lasch,  John  A.  .  III.  05311114. 
Layton,  Horace  G.,  05212868. 
Lee,  Gary  R.,  05515337. 
Lively,  Charles  W..  05403271. 
Longhofer.  James  E..  02300597. 
Lucas.  Wayne  L..  05513606. 
Lundberg,  wnilam  F.,  05402218. 
Lyman,  Donald  R..  04084831. 
Lyssy.  Fred  E.,  02303939. 
Masterson,  Peter  H..  05405295. 
Maune,  David  F.,  055 14293. 
McCarty,  Wendell  E.,  05306736. 
McClerklln.  Horace.  05312451. 
McCurdey.  Newton  F..  Jr..  05219376. 
McDaniel,  Edward  H.,  05311029. 
McMaster,  Ronald  R..  04041504. 
McPeek,  Donald  F.,  Jr.,  02313179. 
McSlarrow,  James  E..  05409162. 
Michael,  Marcus  E.,  05405786. 
Miller,  Richard  S.,  02319249. 
MUlett,  Michael  R..  05706987. 
Morgan,  William  J.,  05412912. 
Morlock,  Glenn  W.,  05216683. 
Nason.  Charles  P..  Jr.,  05217076. 
Northcutt,  Melvln  E..  04068395. 
Orslnl-Navas,  Mario  L.,  05826208. 
Parrlsh,  Donald  R.,  Jr.,  03132861. 
Plnkney,  Roy  G.,  05313528. 
Powers,  James  H..  05214709. 
Russell,  Eugene  N..  05215090. 


Sabre.  Randolph  E..  05410694. 
Saunders.  David  L..  05306337. 
Schultz.  Kenneth  R..  05506647. 
Scrogglns,  Ambrose  D..  05411746. 
Southern.  Kermitt  E..  05300070. 
Stlnson.  Robert  J.,  05509139. 
Summerford.  Wheeler  D..  05317446. 
Swayze,  Fred  C,  05413661. 
Thompson,  James  B..  05308562. 
Tilden.  George  E..  05514125. 
Totolo,  Robert  C.  05307414. 
Treadwell,  Clarence  D..  05304932. 
Turner,  Julian  H..  04083577. 
Vespla.  Vincent,  Jr..  05307286. 
Villarreal,  Hector.  05312497. 
Wheeler.  Jack  C,  05313371. 
Wilder,  John  D..  05413742. 
Wniiams.  Charles  R..  05306243. 
wniiams.  Wade  J.,  05214744. 
Winfree.  Wesley  C,  05208192. 
Winterbottom,  Rodney  L.,  05511272. 
Wlssinger,  AUen  R..  05315430. 
Woods.  Andrew  D..  Jr..  05411049. 
To  be  second  lieutenants 
Abney.  Robert  O..  05531487. 
Bergqulst.  William  R.,  05219586. 
Best,  Billy  B.,  05319287. 
Biggs.  John  S..  05708090. 
Bolt,  Wmiam  J..  05516207. 
Carlisle,  Richard  D.,  05517545. 
Dodd.  David  H..  05318912. 
Fesmire,  John  A.,  05307075. 
Gately.  Bernard  F.,  Jr..  05012500. 
Grler.  Tommy  F..  Jr..  05317271. 
Hartford,  Edward  B.,  05406336. 
Helmlinger.  John  A..  05317831. 
Hoza.  John  T.,  02314225. 
Izzi.  Alfonso.  J..  05012114. 
Jodoln.  Kenneth  P..  05016806. 
Joles,  Robert  J.,  05531321. 
Knickerbocker.  Raymond  J..  05514663. 
Kocsis.  John  T..  05517158. 
Konar.  James  E..  05406900. 
Krawczyk,  Joseph  E..  05013701. 
Langley.  Samuel  H..  05410064. 
Levasseur.  Ernest  A..  05406340. 
Lockwood,  Brian  C.  05709184. 
Long.  James  B..  Jr.,  05316663. 
Lyon.  Kenneth  S..  05516683. 
Malmbourg,  Eddie  L.,  05703676. 
Merchant,  Richard  L,  05315525. 
Moore.  Gary  L..  031 16658. 
Moreau,  James  G.,  02311344. 
Orsak.  Johnnie  W..  05412953. 
Patterson,  Donald  A., 
Pauler,  Gerald  L.,  02304026. 
Pecklnpaugh,  Thomas  W.,  05315400. 
Penn,  Robert  E..  05220908. 
Porch,  David  B.,  05318675. 
Prather,  Dan  E.,  05414035. 
Robinson,  Earl  L.,  05012419. 
Rock,  Daniel  L.,  Jr.,  05414389. 
Rovansek,  Raymond  J.,  05319524. 
Russin,  George  A.,  05406416. 
Schmidt,  Richard  A..  05515032. 
Shirley,  Frederick  W.,  05218920. 
Steiner,  Frederick  I.,  05318648. 
Taddy.  Peter  A.,  05514353. 
Thomas,  Robert  M.,  05531819. 
Thompson,  Fred  B.,  Ill,  05319150. 
Thornton,  Billy  M. 
Todd,  Patrick  R.,  05517352. 
Tomlta.  Ralph  S.,  05800320. 
Totten,  Michael  W.,  05406701. 
Trimble,  Richard  S.,  05406280. 
Trussen.  James  B..  05413851. 
Turner,  Lewis  T.,  05416099. 
Volk,  George  F.,  05709536. 
Weiss,  Robert  M.,  05011477. 
Wood,  Shelton  E.,  02312128. 
Woods,  Jackie  W.,  05406489. 
Wright.  Johnny  F.,  05318043. 
Wright.  Walter  C,  Jr.,  05316546. 
Young,  John  F..  05320541. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  In   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,   3284,   3285,  3286.  3287. 
3288.  3289.  3290,  3291.  3292.  3293.  3294,  and 
3311. 


To  be  majors,  Medical  Corps 

Harris.  Laurence  V.  D..  Jr..  A03141314. 
Matsumoto.  Teruo.  05216901. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Haggerty.  Katherlne  L.,  N901297. 

To  be  captains,  Chaplain 

Libby.  Billy  W..  05401748. 
Peterson,  Wilbur  G..  02303530. 
Saunders.  George  E.,  02308108. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 

Byers.  Samuel  S. 
Crutchfield.  David  L.,  05501680. 
Olive.  Kenneth  A.,  05315718. 
Post.  Arthur  C.  05501326. 
Robins,  Kendall  H.,  05518925. 
Zlelke,  David  R..  05501586. 

To   be   captains.   Judge   Advocate   General's 
Corps 

Clarke.  Henry  H.  H..  05205679. 
O'Brien.  Francis  D..  05002164. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 

Altekruse.  Ernest  B. 
Barnes.  Sam  T.,  02309221.  ^ 

Beckwith,  Merton  M.,  05518530. 
Bolvln,  Maurice  J. 
Bowers,  Mirion  P..  05302173. 
Brown,  Joseph,  in.  05300344. 
Eshelman,  Orval  M.,  02305204. 
Grant,  Robert  N.,  05708971.  -* 

Hardin,  Virgn  M.,  05312665. 
Hlnshaw,  Arned.  0997762. 
Larson,  Paul  H..  05708963. 
Levine,  Stanley  H..  05316005. 
Morlta.  Eugene  T..  05015275. 
Reed.  Wmiam  P.,  05213016. 
Waligora,  Daniel  P.,  05711624. 

To  be  captain,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Huth.  Verlan  E.,  01685569. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Broggl.  Joan  E..  N2302230. 
Haupert.  Irene  T.,  N2302409. 
Hopson.  Minnie  L.  E..  N5407403. 
Humphries.  Marilyn  R.,  N2304973. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  chaplain 
Geary,  Wesley  V.,  02313363. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Dental  Corps 
Alexander,  Bassell  L.,  05315660. 
Dowdy.  Thomas  S.,  05319658. 
Edington.  Dodd  E..  05525751. 
Ward.  James  P..  05310427. 
Zehngraff,  Paul  E.,  05519539. 

To  be  first  lieuteTiants,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Cohen,  Robert  E.,  02314264. 
Coleman,  Gerald  C,  02315400. 
Fancher,  Harry  L.,  05300616. 
Miranda,  Ralph  G.,  05404366. 
Piotrowski,  Leonard  R.,  05212498. 
Spak.  Michael  I..  02309857. 
Stuart,  Kenneth  J.,  05220096. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical   Corps 
Bilbrey.  Gordon  L..  05224195. 
Clark,  Robert  W.,  05708457. 
Dawson,  John  T.,  Jr.,  02313173. 
Demtrak,  Christopher  S.,  05008512. 
Feldman,  Melvln  L.,  02313232. 
Geschke.  Dietrich  W..  02313228. 
Heitzman.  Martin, 
KimbaU,  James  D.,  02313099.  ^ 
Nevarez,  Leonard  J.,  05705428. 
Pastore,  Robert  A.,  02313019. 
Smith,  Donald  W.,  05006031. 
Smith,  Gerald  E.,  02316946. 
Stafford,  Chester  T.,  02316984. 
Travis,  Richard  T.,  05519125. 
Williams.  Troy  H.,0521 1879.  . 
Wilson,  Freddie  E.,  02316930. 
Wurster.  John  C,  02313066. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bulger,  Carl  S..  05505888. 
Gorby,  Richard  J..  05409453. 
Graham,  Richard  W.,  02299093. 
Servis.  Hubert  T.,  02314588. 
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To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 

Groves.  Michael  G..  02314273. 

Zeller,  David  C.  02312525. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Women's  Army  Corps 

Waters,  Carol  P.  D.,  L2310264. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Rogers.  Joy  E..  N54 17267. 
Yeagle,  Kathleen  A..  N5417309. 

To   be  second   lieutenants.   Medical   Service 
Corps 

Carroll,  William  P..  05702981. 
Gorlup,  Franklin  J  .  02313412. 
LeBlang.  Wayne  A.  G..  05211819. 
Morton.  Philip  W..  02314293. 
Nason.  Jesse  N.,  053 16871. 
Nutt.  John  W.,  05414239. 
Robards,  John  S.,  05417501. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Hughes,  Elizabeth  S..  L5317069. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medi- 
cal   Service    Corps.    Regular    Army    of    the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant,   under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283.  3284. 
3286. 3287, 3288.  and  3290: 
Canepa.  Anthony  M.      Mobn,  John  R. 
Plcara.  Anthony  J.         Price,  Charles  D. 
Friedman.  Richard  J.     Rogers.  William  J.,  Jr. 
Garden.  David  E.  Seglie.  Floyd  R. 

Gillespie.  Thomas  A.     Tysor.  Kenneth  E. 
Goode.  David  J.  Zdanowlcz,  John 

Hagar.  Richard  E. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary stxidents  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  undeir  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283. 3284.  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 


Aanenson,  James  H. 
Allen.  Cary  D. 
Allyn.  JohnK. 
Anderson,  Leslie  H. 
Ash.  Garrett  O. 
Baer,  Barry  S. 
Bassln.  Arthur  J. 
Bauer.  Stephen  M. 


Beach.  Daniel  R. 
Bell.  Bob  D. 
Belmont,  William  L. 
Bencivennl.  Carnien 

P..  05534253. 
Bernabe.  Gilbert  A. 
Blamer,  DeWltt,  III 
Boucher,  Jeffrey  A. 


Brown,  Ronald  A.  Glddlngs.  Warren  P. 

Brown,  Stephen  M.  Glover,  Edward  A. 

Bulger,  Charles  C,  Jr.  Grace,  James  C. 

Burch.  William  C.  Graham,  Richard  J. 

Burdge.  Lloyd  H.  Gray,  James  E. 

Burke,  Richard  K.  Griggs,  John  E..  HI 

Campbell.  Robert  W.  Haney.  Richard  J.,  II 

Carter.  William  D.  Harbison.  Gary  M. 

Cary,  James  L.  Harris.  Dahl  L. 

Casterman.  John  M.  Hawkins,  Robert  B.. 

Chandler.  William  D.  Jr.,  05418040 

Chavez.  George  Hawthorne.  James  N. 

Clark.  Blake  S.  Helt,  Philip  H. 

Clark.  Richard  W.  Heyer,  Paul  J. 

Cochrane.  Charles  B.  Hulzl,  Richard  A. 

Cohen.  Jerald  P.  Hyde.  Henry  C,  Jr. 

Cole.  Gary  B.  Ingram.  Oliver  B.,  Jr. 

Condon.  Thomas  B..  Jackson,  Lawrence  M.. 

05018545  n 

Conway.  Paul  G.  Jones,  Robert  M. 

Cook.  Edwin  A.  Keller.  Tommy  M. 

Cossey,  Gerald  R.  Kelly,  Ronald  F. 

Cox.  William  H..  Jr.  Kennedy,  Robert  W. 

Craig.  Kervin  A.  05710936 

Crosby,  Robert  W.  Kltchin.  Spencer  M. 

Cullen.  Peter.  Kuschel.  William  N. 

Cummins.  Kent  C.  R.     Kushnir,  Ronald  A. 

Cunningham.  James  L  Larsen.  Morrie  E. 

Dacus.  David  M.  Lawrence.  James  R. 

Davles.  Gerard  J  Lytle.  David  K. 

Davis.  Chester  H.  Malnardl,  B£irry  A. 

Davis.  Daniel  L.  Massott.  Ronald  A. 

Davis.  Frederick  I.  Mauch.  Dee  F. 

Davis.  Geoffrey  V.  McCaa.  Burwell  B..  Jr. 

Dean.  Wllbert  M.  McGulre,  Michael  R. 

Dlnetz.  Louis  E.  Moorman.  Hunter  N. 

Donaldson,  Charles  W.  Morgan,  Douglas  D. 

Donnell.  Gordon  R.  Morris,  Rodney  W.  K. 

Dostert.  James  H.  Morton.  Albert  B. 

Downing.  Samuel  K.  Nlcodemus,  Clarence 

Driimmond.  Courtney       L. 

L.,  Jr.  Oelze.  George  J. 

Bunning.  Jeffrey  P  Ott,  Janvier  M. 

Dynes.  Charles  G.  Overstreet.  Kenneth  E. 

Earp.  Edwin  L.  Paczak,  Thomas  M. 

Easterllng.  Frank  A.  Paluda,  Michael  L.,  Jr. 

Elsbury.  Billy  R.  Park,  Theodore  S. 

Esslg.  Frederick  H.  Parsons.  Lonnle  P.,  Jr. 

Flanigan.  James  P..  Jr.  Pearson.  Daniel  R. 

Forbes.  Jeffrey  R.  Pearson.  LeDell 

Fox,  Robert  C.  Potter.  Leland  W..  Jr. 


Prager.  Henry  J. 
Ramsey,  James  A. 
Read,  Robert  J. 
Reynolds,  Richard  P. 
Rodier,  Michael  W. 
Rohde.  Paul  A..  Jr. 
Roper.  William  E. 
Russell.  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Schumer.  Gary  S. 
Scull.  David  L. 
Settimo.  Richard 
Shukls.  Charles  A. 
Smith.  Gerard  J. 
Smith.  Ronald  J. 
Smyk.  Rostyslaw  R. 
Spltznagle.  William  E 
Starr.  Donald  J. 
Steinberg.  Earle 
Stone,  Keith  C. 
Thomas,  Charles  A. 


Thomas.      David      H., 
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Thomson.  Don  D. 
Tri/za.  Sam  R. 
Valdez,  Gilbert  A. 
Van    Arsdale,    Walton 

S.  Jr. 
Vasvary.Mlkl  P. 
Wall.  Sterling  A. 
Wall,  William  J.  Jr. 
Waltner.  John  C. 
Watson,  Robert  L..  Jr 
West.  Kenneth  W. 
Whltlock,  Darren  D. 
Whittaker,  William  A. 
Wilson,  Jack  T. 
Wilson.  Patrick  T. 
Yielding,  Jackson  M . 

Jr. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive      nominations      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  August  5,  1965: 
Postmasters 

I  withdraw  the  nomination  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  26.  1965,  of  Judith  S.  Angell  to 
be  postmaster  at  Bonlta,  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  withdraw  the  nomination  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  14,  1965.  of  Will  O.  MoCallum  to 
be  postmaster  at  Newhebron,  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confiimed  by 
the  Senate  August  5,  1965 : 

Inter- American  Development  Bank 

Tom  Killefer.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Frank  W.   McCulloch,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
memt>er    of    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
27,  1970. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ivory  Coast  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  August  1965.  is  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  We  wish, 
on  this  occa.sion,  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny,  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast;  and 
to  His  Excellency  Konan  Bedie,  the  Ivory 
Coast  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

We  of  the  United  States  extend  to 
the  people  of  this  small  African  state 
congratulations  on  their  remarkable 
achievements,  and  we  express  our  ad- 
miration for  the  outstanding  economic 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Felix  Hou- 
phouet-Boigny  and  his  government. 

The  Ivory  Coast-  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  during  the  17th  century,  when 


French  sailors  and  traders  landed  there 
and  established  the  ivory  trade.  During 
the  18th  century  widespread  migrations 
took  place  and  the  major  ethnic  groups 
of  the  modem  Ivory  Coast  settled  there. 
Beginning  in  1942,  various  areas  of  the 
country  became  parts  of  a  French  pro- 
tectorate which  in  50  years  came  to  in- 
clude the  entire  country.  After  the  First 
World  War,  plans  for  economic  develop- 
ment were  formulated  and  have  been  car- 
ried out  with  increasing  success  ever 
since. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Houphouet-Boigny  found- 
ed the  African  Democratic  Rally,  now 
an  important  political  party  in  many 
African  countries.  Under  his  leadership 
and  that  of  his  party,  the  peoples  of  the 
Ivory  Coast  have  been  united  in  their 
progress  toward  political  independence 
and  economic  development.  On  the  7th 
of  AuRust  I960,  the  Ivory  Coast  achieved 
complete  independence  from  France. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Ivory  Coast  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  all  fields  of  internal  development. 
Educational  facilities  have  been  greatly 
expanded:  in  addition  to  more  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  many  technical 


education  centers  have  been  established; 
a  university  has  been  founded  in  Abid- 
jan, and  programs  for  adult  education 
have  begun.  The  Ivory  Coast  is  an  area 
with  a  difficult  climate  and  the  people 
have  always  been  subject  to  many  seri- 
ous illnesses.  With  the  help  of  French 
doctors,  hospitals,  medical  centers,  and 
public  health  services  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
the  field  of  transportation,  with  the  con- 
struction of  modern  roads,  railroads, 
bridges,  and  airfields.  These  projects 
have,  in  turn,  greatly  aided  the  economy 
by  facilitating  the  export  of  the  Ivory 
Coast's  principal  cash  crops:  coffee,  co- 
coa, wood,  and  bananas.  The  Govern- 
ment has  supported  and  encoui-aged  the 
establishment  of  industry  which  is  rapid- 
ly increasing  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  the  north  at  Bouake.  Great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  sanitation,  as  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  beautiful  modern  capital  city. 
Abidjan. 

The  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  maturity  and 
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sense  of  national  responsibility  in  the  5 
years  of  their  independence.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  impressive  in- 
ternal achievements  and  do  not  doubt 
that  they  will  continue  to  progress;  we 
wish  the  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  the 
best  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


The  Warsaw  Uprising:  A  Commemoration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  1,  1964,  President  Johnson  issued 
a  proclamation  marking  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  historic  uprising  of  Polish 
patriots  to  liberate  their  capital,  the  city 
of  Warsaw,  from  Nazi  occupation. 

In  this  proclamation  the  President 
spoke  of  the  bravery  of  the  Polish  people, 
particularly  in  this  uprising  wherein  they 
had  demonstrated  their  determination  to 
achieve  liberty  and  independence. 

The  President  noted  that  the  American 
people  regard  the  action  of  these  Polish 
patriots  in  the  Warsaw  uprising  as  a 
great  manifestation  of  bravery  and  devo- 
tion to  their  home  and  country. 

This  historic  effort,  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
"should  serve  to  inspire  people  every- 
where to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
are  many  documents  that  express  so  well 
the  meaning  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  not 
only  for  Americans  but  for  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Warsaw  uprising  was  a  sustained 
act  of  desperation  in  which  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Warsaw  sought  to  overthrow 
a  tyranny  that  had  oppressed  the  Polish 
people  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  in  September  1939. 

Here  was  a  demonstration  of  heroism 
and  courage  on  a  grand  scale,  for  against 
overwhelming  odds  these  men  of  1944 
struck  a  blow  for  freedom.  These  Polish 
men,  these  heroes  of  the  streets  and  by- 
ways of  Warsaw,  brought  to  bear  all  the 
energies  of  body  and  soul  against  the 
Nazi  oppressors;  but  alas  their  heroism 
could  achieve  no  practical  results,  not 
because  of  any  failure  upon  their  part, 
but  rather  because  of  Soviet  duplicity; 
for  as  these  courageous  Polish  men 
fought  a  last-ditch  struggle,  the  Soviet 
Army  lay  upon  its  arms  in  the  environs 
of  Warsaw  and  waited  out  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  Polish  resistance.  The 
Soviet  strategy  was  very  simple;  they 
had  already  determined  to  envelop  East- 
ern Europe;  their  course  in  the  long  run 
would  be  made  easier  if  the  most  power- 
ful force  of  resistance  in  Poland  could  be 
destroyed.  Hence,  the  Warsaw  fighters 
were  abandoned  and  left  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  German  Army. 

I  have  said  that  this  uprising  had 
achieved  no  practical  results.  This  is 
true;  and  it  is  one  of  the  harsh  realities 
of  the  last  war.  But  causes  such  as  those 
that  the  Warsaw  uprising  exemplify  are 


not  always  lost  causes.  The  Polish  de- 
fenders were  defeated,  but  what  was  not 
defeated  was  their  will  to  fight  against 
an  intolerable  oppression.  In  this  spirit- 
ual sense,  therefore,  the  Warsaw  uprising 
was  a  great  victory;  for  this  great  human 
effort  has  lived  on  in  the  Polish  tradi- 
tion; it  has  served  as  one  of  those  great 
events  in  a  nation's  history  that  serve 
to  rally  all  those  glorious  forces  of 
patriotism. 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  War- 
saw uprising  to  us  today.  For  this  up- 
rising was  a  national  demonstration  of 
love  of  country  and  love  of  freedom. 
Thus,  today,  peoples  of  the  free  world 
and  those  who  are  oppressed  by  tyranny 
can  find  in  this  great  historic  event  a 
source  of  inspiration. 

In  August  of  last  year,  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  this  uprising,  I  happened  to 
be  in  Warsaw  and  was  amazed  at  the 
significance  the  Poles  gave  to  this  up- 
rising. The  Polish  authorities  permitted 
the  people  of  Warsaw  to  commemorate 
this  significant  event  and  there  were 
many  floral  tributes  placed  at  the  nu- 
merous sites  where  these  heroic  defenders 
of  Warsaw  fell  in  their  fight  to  free  the 
city.  To  see  such  a  display  of  honor 
to  those  who  perished  pulled  at  the  heart 
strings  of  the  casual  observer,  who  had 
no  part  in  the  uprising,  but  was  aware  of 
the  struggle,  futile  as  it  was. 

There  was  many  a  prayer  said  at  these 
sites  of  the  fallen  dead,  even  though  the 
defender  was  not  known  to  the  one  who 
said  his  silent  prayer.  Many  of  the 
streets  were  a  solid  bank  of  floral  dis- 
plays and  kneeling  men,  women,  and 
children.  Such  a  display  of  reverence 
could  do  nothing  than  to  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  onlooker.  The  author- 
ities made  no  attempt  to  curtail  this 
commemoration. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
uprising  let  us,  therefore,  pay  tribute  to 
the  heroism  of  the  Polish  people;  let  us 
express  again  the  eternal  truth  that  these 
fallen  heroes  of  Warsaw  had  not  made 
a  sacrifice  in  vain,  for  theirs  was  a  uni- 
versal cause  of  righteousness  and  justice; 
and  finally  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  eternal  principles  for  which  these 
men  fought  and  died,  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  patriotism. 


thus  productive  in  many  ways,  and  those 
participating  in  it  are  to  be  commended. 
Drum  corps  activity  has  grown  in  scope 
so  that  a  million  or  so  teenagers  are 
involved  in  its  activities.  There  are  an 
increasing  number  of  pageants  and  drum 
corps  championships  these  days.  In 
1963,  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a 
world  open  championship  for  drum 
corps.  We  can  proudly  say  that  as  an 
art  form,  a  discipline  and  as  a  sport, 
drum  corps  activity  is  rapidly  growing 
throughout  the  United  States. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  August  15- 
22  is  National  Drum  Corps  Week.  The 
drum  corps  movement  is  a  crisp  exam- 
ple of  how  purposefully  today's  youth 
can  occupy  themselves. 

Not  only  is  drum  corps  activity  bene- 
ficially disciplinary  to  participating 
youth,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  color- 
ful blade  of  the  martial  musical  pag- 
eantry is  representative  of  an  emerging 
new  art  form.    Drum  corps  activity  is 


Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Lekarczyk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  of  very  many  in  my  district.  State, 
and  Nation  who  was  greatly  saddened 
and  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  recent 
passing  of  Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Lekar- 
czyk, pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in 
Webster.  Mass. 

Monsignor  Lekarczyk  was  a  great,  in- 
spiring spiritual  leader  whose  holy  life 
and  devotion  to  his  priestly  duties  and  his 
people  were  enormously  impressive  and 
dedicated. 

Born  in  Poland,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  family  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  educated  in  this  country  and 
in  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood at  the  famous  Pontifical  Gregorian 
University. 

He  was  a  papal  chamberlain  and  a 
domestic  prelate  with  the  title  of  right 
reverend  monsignor,  and  a  real  noble 
leader  of  his  church,  beloved  by  all. 

The  distinguished  monsignor  was 
scholarly  and  a  very  keen  student  of 
church  affairs  and  free  government  and 
a  devoted  citizen  of  peerless  quality. 

An  American  of  great  stature,  he  was 
deeply  attached  to  the  cause  of  his  na- 
tive Poland  and  to  the  countries  that 
had  been  overrun  by  Communist  terror 
and  tyranny. 

His  leadership  in  this  cause  had  much 
to  do  with  organizing  and  projecting  the 
vigorous  campaign  for  Poland  and  the 
captive  nations  that  had  been  conducted 
by  zealous  leaders  like  him  since  the  Iron 
Curtain  ruthlessly  rubbed  out  the  lib- 
erties, self-determination,  and  the  hu- 
man rights  of  millions  of  people. 

He  took  an  active  role  in  coordinating 
the  various  committees  and  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  Polish  cause,  for 
solidarity  and  for  vigorous,  united  action, 
and  earnest  efforts  toward  the  day  of 
liberation  for  the  unfortunate  peoples 
suffering  under  the  brutal  yoke  of  com- 
munism in  the  captive  nations. 

His  pi^and  religious  zeal,  his  humil- 
ity and  concern  for  humane  and  human- 
itarian principles,  his  unflagging  indus- 
try, his  untiring  concern  for  his  flock, 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  so  many  causes 
devoted  to  religion,  charity,  and  freedom, 
his   warm   patriotism    and   interest   in 
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clean  government,  and  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  Constitution,  gave  this 
great,  good,  pious  man  special  luster  and 
distinction  that  is  given  to  very  few 
these  days. 

Humble  and  gentle  of  manner,  en- 
dowed with  an  unusual  tranquillity  of 
spirit,  he  was  deep  and  strong  of  con- 
viction, firm  of  purpose,  determined  to 
pursue  his  goals  with  an  evangelical  fer- 
vor that  was  never  dimmed  until  he 
went  to  his  Maker. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy  the  wann  friendship  of 
Monsignor  Lekarczyk.  During  my  earlier 
days,  and  before  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, indeed  during  the  years  I  have 
known  him.  I  was  so  impressed,  as  every- 
one was.  with  his  learning,  his  dedica- 
tion, his  humane  interests,  and  his 
resolute  spirit  and  tenacious  adherence 
to  lofty  ideals  by  which  he  lived. 

To  talk  with  him  in  his  home  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  close  friends  was  an 
exF>erience  never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  here  it  seemed  that  the  full- 
ness and  richness  of  his  devotion,  his 
idealism,  his  courage,  his  noble  purpose 
seemed  to  shine  out  with  special  fervor. 
It  was  here  that  the  warmth  of  his 
personality,  his  deep  feelings  for  human- 
kind and  the  scope  and  depth  of  his 
loyalties  to  God,  country,  and  the  cause 
of  mankind,  and  to  his  friends,  came 
beaming  through  with  brilliance  and  in- 
spiration. 

St.  Joseph's  parish  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  pastors,  and  the  town  of  Webster 
has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders. 
Our  State  and  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
loyal  son  and  his  faith  and  followers,  a 
champion  of  unsurpassed  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. 

All  of  us  who  knew  this  great  church- 
man have  lost  a  friend  whose  warmth, 
loyalty,  and  inspiring  qualities  could 
never  possibly  be  excelled.  I  have  lost 
a  dear,  admired  friend  whom  I  deeply 
cherished. 

This  saintly  man  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  select  of  the  heavenly  hosts. 
But  he  will  long  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  for  his  deep  spiritual- 
ity, incessant  labors,  noble  spirit,  and 
generous,  constant,  concern  for  the 
people. 

A  ti-ue  friend  has  passed,  and  he  has 
left  behind  him  heavy  hearts,  but  spirits 
and  visions  lifted  to  the  stars.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  will  be  with  him 
always. 


Jovenile  Delinquency 


Many  of  these  youngsters  seem  to 
think  it's  smart  to  challenge  the  law.  In 
order  to  prove  they  are  not  "chicken," 
some  may  steal  gas,  'borrow  "  a  car,  van- 
dalize property,  or  violate  other  laws. 

Often  without  fully  realizing  it,  they 
are  creating  serious  trouble  for  them- 
selves— trouble  that  will  return  again  and 
again  to  plague  them  in  the  years  ahead, 
and  to  cast  its  shadow  over  their  future 
lives. 

Some  of  these  young  people  will  start 
paying  for  their  "fun"  when  they  begin 
looking  for  a  job,  and  are  confronted 
with  the  question,  "Have  you  ever  been 
arrested?  "  And  many  of  them  will  find 
that  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
want  them  on  campus  if  they  have  had  a 
brush  with  the  law. 

The  point  is  not  that  society  is  vindic- 
tive or  unwilling  to  forgive.  It  is  just 
that  competition  is  so  tough  for  jobs,  for 
school  openings,  and  for  many  other  op- 
portunities for  growth  and  progress. 

With  so  many  top  applicants  for  the 
same  opening,  no  one  can  blame  a  per- 
sonnel or  admissions  director  for  choos- 
ing the  young  man  or  woman  whose 
record  is  clean. 

And  without  attempting  to  moralize,  I 
believe  that  today's  teenagers  must  face 
up  to  the  facts.  The  next  time  they 
choose  to  engage  in  some  questionable 
activity,  they  ought  to  remember  they 
are  not  choosing  just  for  today. 

It  Is  their  entire  future  they  are 
shaping. 


Upper  Volta  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
we  have  all  been  reading  the  recent 
alarming  reports  of  a  nationwide  rise  in 
the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency,  espe- 
cially during  these  summer  months  of 
relative  idleness  for  many  of  our  young 
people. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  the  Upper 
Volta.  On  this  grand  occasion,  we  wish 
to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Maurice  Yameogo,  the  President 
of  Upper  Volta:  and  to  His  Excellency 
J.  Boureima  Kabore,  the  Upper  Voltan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  United  States  congratulate 
the  people  of  this  African  state  on  their 
independence  and  on  their  economic 
progress  in  the  years  since  1960. 

The  history  of  the  Upper  Volta  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  is  the  story 
of  a  remarkable  civilization,  that  of  the 
Mossl.  These  people  arrived  in  the  area 
during  the  11th  century,  probably  com- 
ing from  East  Africa,  and  established 
two  small  kingdoms  in  what  is  today 
northern  Ghana.  From  there,  their  in- 
fluence soon  spread  into  Upper  Volta, 
where  a  number  of  feudal  kingdoms  were 
established.  One  great  king,  Ouedraogo, 
expanded  his  rule  over  all  the  neighbor- 
ing lands  and  founded  the  famous  em- 
pire of  Moro  Naba. 

Under  this  Empire,  social  stratification 
was  extremely  rigid — a  fact  which  still 
influences  modem  society  in  Upper  Volta. 
It  centered  around  the  Emperor,  who 


was  surrounded  by  a  vast  court  of  min- 
isters and  dignitaries,  ruled  by  the  strict- 
est code  of  etiquette.  On  a  small  scale, 
the  people  were — and  are  still — family- 
centered,  all  members  of  a  family  living 
in  a  small  community  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  fields,  usually  quite  separate 
from  their  neighbors. 

In  time  the  Empire  broke  into  several 
kingdoms,  which  nevertheless  remained 
strong  enough  to  resist  external  pres- 
sures and  to  preserve  the  ancient  feudal 
society.  Not  until  the  French  arrived  in 
1896  did  the  people  of  Upper  Volta  yield 
to  foreign  control,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  the  ancient  power  and  sta- 
bility were  no  more.  First  a  protectorate 
was  established;  then  in  1919  the  vari- 
ous provinces  became  the  territory  of 
Upper  Volta,  part  of  French  West  Africa. 

After  1946,  political  development  was 
rapid:  on  August  5,  1960,  the  date  of  the 
traditional  tree  festival,  the  Upper  Volta 
achieved  complete  independence. 

The  government  of  this  country  has 
been  extremely  active  in  making  a  reality 
of  its  plans  for  economic  development. 
It  has  extended  the  all-important  Mossi 
railroad ;  a  program  has  been  launched  to 
provide  more  educational  facilities  and 
to  achieve  full  enrollment  within  15 
years:  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  and  other 
endemic  diseases  have  been  checked  by 
compulsory  inoculation  and  by  the  at- 
tention of  mobile  medical  units;  and. 
social  welfare  centers  are  being  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  the 
Upper  Volta  on  their  impressive  progress 
in  the  years  since  independence:  their 
modern  economic  and  social  achieve- 
ments indicate  that  they  are,  indeed,  the 
proud  successors  to  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  Mossi. 


Campaign  Speeches  of  Adiai  Stevenson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
does  not  often  think  of  campaign 
speeches  as  great  literature;  in  fact,  the 
epithet  "campaign  talk"  is  often  used  to 
describe  contemptuously  the  public  ut- 
terances of  a  figure  in  political  life.  But 
millions  of  Americans,  whatever  their 
political  persuasion,  have  recognized  the 
campaign  speeches  of  Adlai  Stevenson  in 
1952  and  1956  as  a  significant  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  political  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

These  great  addresses  were  character- 
ized not  only  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  wit  and 
eloquence,  but  they  represent  an  order- 
ly and  comprehensive  and  balanced  com- 
mentary on  the  great  issues  which  con- 
fronted the  United  States  during  the  dec- 
ade of  the  fifties,  and  many  of  these  om- 
inous problems  still  compel  our  attention 
and  concern  today.  Through  these 
speeches  Mr.  Stevenson  not  only  talked 
sense  to  the  American  people,  but  he 
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gave  voice  to  the  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  Nation,  and  of  all  freemen 
everywhere.  In  very  great  measure  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  Adlai  Stevenson 
prepared  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Kermedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. Clearly,  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  collect  and 
print  now  these  great  speeches  would 
not  only  be  a  very  gi-eat  service  to  our 
citizens  of  today,  and  those  in  the  gen- 
erations to  come,  but  it  would  also  serve 
as  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  life  and 
public  service  of  Adlai  Stevenson, 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  activities  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  Colorado  this  sum- 
mer. 

Following  the  June  floods  which  lashed 
parts  of  Colorado,  approximately  1,500 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  embarked  on  the  task 
of  assisting  the  people  of  Colorado  to 
clean  up  in  those  areas  that  were  hard- 
hit  by  this  disaster. 

Now  that  much  of  the  cleanup  work 
has  been  done,  I  want  to  report  what 
the  people  of  Colorado  are  saying  about 
these  Youth  Corps  crews. 

The  mayor  and  members  of  the  city 
council  in  one  city  in  my  district  said  in 
a  wire : 

We  have  100  youth  cleaning  up  In  our 
county  after  recent  floods.  They  are  well 
supervised,  doing  great  Job.  We  have  ef- 
fective program  under  good  local  leader- 
ship of  YMCA  and  county  commissioners. 

A  reporter  for  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press,  Conrad  Jensen,  on  July  16 
wrote : 

Particularly  praiseworthy  is  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  which  has  been  going  full 
force  for  some  2  weeks.  Paid  with  Federal 
money,  an  even  dozen  young  men  have  been 
digging,  haxillng  and  repairing  storm  damage 
(in  the  Palmer  Lake  area) . 

One  youngster,  John  D9dge,  18,  really 
meant  It  when  he  agreed  to^e  on  the  job 
at  7  a.m.  every  morning.  Mayor  McDonough 
said  John  got  up  early  Wednesday  morning 
because  he  didn't  have  a  way  to  get  to  Palmer 
Lake  (approximately  15  miles)  for  the  day's 
work.  Leaving  his  home  at  3303  North  Han- 
cock In  Colorado  Springs  at  3:30  a.m.  he 
set  out  on  foot  and  was  at  the  Job  at  7  a.m. 
sharp. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  wrote: 
I  feel  that  the  program  has  not  only  been 
a  great  benefit  to  this  community,  but  also 
to  the  boys  Involved  In  the  program.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  very  able,  cooperative  and 
willing  In  helping  restore  the  Elllcott  school 
after  It  was  damaged  by  the  June  flood. 

A  person  in  another  community  wrote: 

The   majority   of    the   Corps   has   worked 

extremely  well  and  under  very  unpleasant 


circumstances.  For  Instance,  today  It  re- 
quired gas  masks  to  enter  one  basement 
where  there  were  dead  animals. 

A  farmer  in  another  area  of  the  State 
wrote : 

The  majority  of  the  boys  are  very  good 
workers.  They  are  willing  to  learn  and  seem 
to  enjov  working  with  our  farm  boys.  We 
certainly  feel  It  has  created  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  city  and  rural  people. 

And  finally,  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
Youth  Corps  wrote: 

I  feel  this  job  is  very  Important.  I  have 
acquired  valuable  job  experience  and  met 
some  interesting  people.  The  pay  is  good  for 
the  work  we  do  ($1.25  per  hour)  and  I  feel 
the  work  we  have  done  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  victims  of  the  recent  flood.  I've  been 
working  In  a  small  school  that  was  hit  very 
hard  by  the  flood,  and,  if  not  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  school  would  still  be  unusable. 
This  program  has  helped  many  of  us  who  had 
a  hard  time  finding  a  job  and  if  the  program 
ends,  many  needy  boys  will  just  be  out  of 
luck.     So  please  let  us  continue  to  work. 


Federal  Government  and  Vermont: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  ignorant  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Vermont  in  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 
Vermont  thus  making  gambling's  inevi- 
tably lucrative  profits  available  for  the 
use  of  organized  crime. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Vermont   came   to   $30   million.     More 
significant — and  more  menacing— is  Ver- 
mont's illegal  gambling,  which  much  ex- 
ceeds the  legal  turnover  on  parimutuel. 
Testimony  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee indicated  that  off-track  betting 
comes    to    about    $50    billion    annually 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  this  figure 
accounting  for  only  some  42  percent  of 
the    national    annual    illegal    gambling 
total,  which  would  thus  be  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis  illegal  gambling 
in  Vermont  would  come  to  about  $240 
million    a    year.    Although    this    really 
seems  a  bit  excessive,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  mob  cuts  itself  10  percent  of 
the  illegal  gambling  take,  which  is  in- 
evitably   many    times    the    parimutuel 
figure,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  mob  is  quarrying  millions  in 
Vermont.      Government-run    gambling 
would  siphon  these  moneys  from  mob 
treasuries  putting  gambling  revenues  into 
action  on  popular  behalf. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good— since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable— is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Vermont 
would  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate  and 
control  gambling  so  that  the  gambling 
urge  of  the  people  of  Vermont  could  be 
made  to  help  and  not  undermine  society. 


Independence  Day  of  Ivory  Coast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  am  happy  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  Saturday  is  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  proud  Repub- 
lic of  the  Ivory  Coast.  To  President 
Felix  Houphouet-Boigny,  to  Ambassa- 
dor Konan  Bedie,  and  all  the  people  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  I  extend  the  congratula- 
tions and  the  good  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  richest  and  potentially  most  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient  state  in  former 
French  West  Africa,  Ivory  Coast  is  a  rec- 
tangular-shaped country  of  127,520 
square  miles  facing  the  coast  on  the 
south  side  of  the  African  bulge.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Upper  Volta 
and  Mali,  on  the  east  by  Ghana,  and  on 
the  west  by  Liberia  and  Guinea. 

The  population  of  Ivory  Coast  was  esti- 
mated in  1962  at  3,340,000,  of  whom  about 
12,000 /-^cre  Europeans  concentrated 
mainly  in  Abidjan,  which  now  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  250,000. 

The  early  history  of  Ivory  Coast  is  vir- 
tu^ly  unknown,  although  it  is  thought 
that  a  neolithic  civilization  existed  there. 
Jn  the  18th  century  the  country  was 
invaded  by  two  related  ethnic  groups— 
tl)e  Agnis  who  occupied  the  southeast 
and  the  Baoules  who  settled  in  the  cen- 
tral section  of  the  country.  In  1842 
Adm.  Bouet-Williaumez  signed  treaties 
with  the  kings  of  the  Grand-Bassam  and 
Assinie  regions,  placing  the  Grand- 
Bassam  region  under  a  French  protec- 

After  World  War  II  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny,  the  present  President  of  Ivory 
Coast,  stood  for  election  to  the  first 
Constituent  Assembly  and  won  a  narrow 
victory.  He  represented  Ivory  Coast  in 
the  French  National  Assembly  from  1946 
to  1959  and  devoted  much  of  his  efforts 
to  interterritorial  political  organization 
and  amelioration  of  labor  conditions, 
until  a  turning  point  was  reached  in  re- 
lations with  France  with  the  Loi  Cadre 
of  1956. 

In  December  1958  Ivory  Coast  became 
an  autonomous  republic  within  the 
French  Community  as  a  result  of  the 
September  referendum  that  brought 
Community  status  to  all  the  members 
of  the  old  Federation  of  French  West 
Africa  except  Guinea.  Ivory  Coast  be- 
came independent  August  7,  1960,  and 
thereafter  permitted  its  Community 
membership  to  lapse.  It  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  on  September  20, 
1960. 

The  distinguished  President,  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny.  has  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  this  great  country  since 
1944  and  reinforced  his  position  as  a 
dominant  figure  in  West  Africa  by  lead- 
ing Ivory  Coast.  Niger.  Upper  Volta.  and 
Dahomey  into  the  CounseU  de  I'Entente 
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In  May  1959.  His  importance  In  the 
Afx-ican  political  spectrum  stems  not 
only  from  the  economic  importance  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  but  also  from  his  still 
close  association  with  those  who  served 
under  him  in  the  Rassembement  Demo- 
cratique  African.  He  has  maintained 
that  the  only  true  road  to  African  sol- 
idarity is  through  step-by-step  economic 
and  political  cooperation  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  sister  African 
states. 

The  United  States  is  Ivory  Coast's 
number  one  customer  and  her  number 
two  supplier — after  West  Germany — 
outside  the  franc  zone. 

Ivory  Coast's  foremost  need  today  is 
rapid  exploitation  of  its  economic  poten- 
tial, a  prerequisite  to  political  stability. 
Capital  and  skilled  manpower  are  scarce. 
Although  highly  dependent  on  the  agri- 
cultural sector  and  with  a  modest  annual 
per  capita  income  of  SlOO  to  S200.  Ivory 
Coast  offers  favorable  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic development.  With  an  economy 
already  more  diversified  than  any  other 
in  West  Africa,  Ivory  Coast  has  under- 
taken to  increase  public  expenditure  and 
to  induce  increased  private  investment 
in  the  industrial  sector,  with  the  hope  of 
overcoming  the  need  for  foreign  aid  by 
1970. 

Ivory  Coast  has  shunned  involvement 
in  cold  war  issues.  The  government  has 
adopted  policies  that  are  in  practice 
friendly  to  the  West  and  has  refused  to 
exchange  representation  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Ivory  Coast  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  in  1960  and 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
term  beginning  in  January  1964. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  President  Hou- 
phouet-Boigny's  past  leadership  in  Afri- 
can affairs.  Ivory  Coast  commands  great 
respect  in  Africa. 

United  States-Ivoiren  relations  are 
friendly  and  close.  The  United  States 
is  sympathetic  to  Ivory  Coast's  program 
of  rapid,  orderly  economic  development 
and  to  Ivory  Coast's  moderate  stance  on 
international  issues.  The  United  States 
has  undertaken  a  modest  aid  program  in 
Ivory  Coast. 


reason,  a  triumph  for  justice."  And  he 
welcomed  the  committee's  enthusiastic 
bipartisan  determination  "to  redeem  the 
pledge  of  this  Nation  to  posterity — that 
free  men  have  no  fear  of  justice,  and 
proud  men  have  no  taste  for  bias." 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  long- 
overdue  measure  may  now  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion at  an  early  date,  so  that  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  may  add 
yet  another  major  accomplishment  to 
its  already  illustrious  record  of  legisla- 
tive achievement. 


Immigration  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  original  congressional  sponsors 
of  President  Johnson's  immigration  re- 
form program,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  their  overwhelming  27- 
to-4  favorable  vote  on  this  progressive 
legislation. 

The  President  has  described  the  com- 
mittee's action  as  "a  breakthrough  for 


Labor    Amendment — Personal    Freedom 
Not  Fettered  by  State  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  shortly  will  consider  the  House 
legislation  repealing  section  14 (b>  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"  Of  the  policy  consideration  involved, 
one  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  woven  in- 
to the  fabric  of  American  social  life  con- 
cerns the  individual's  freedom  of  choice. 
According  to  this  creed,  the  individual  is 
free,  under  the  condition  that  he  does 
not  deny  the  rights  of  others,  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  his  own  life.  One  can 
do  so  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not 
infringe  upon  his  neighbor.  This  limita- 
tion to  individual  action  implies  a  bal- 
ance, a  middle  ground  to  be  sought  be- 
tween one's  desires  and  the  desires  of 
those  around  him.  The  pending  legis- 
lation, a  bill  that  would  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  has  to  do 
with  personal  freedom  and  restrictions 
upon  it. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  bill  to  repeal  it  is 
clouded  by  a  degree  of  excitement  and 
passion  that  undermines  clear  thinking. 
The  arguments  are  so  often  couched  in 
emotional  terms  that  the  real  issues  are 
obscured.  I  believe  that  the  pi-oponents 
of  the  drive  to  retain  section  14(b)  have 
a  faulty  concept  of  freedom.  They  fail 
to  recognize  that  freedom  has  many  faces 
and  that  freedom  not  only  gives  privi- 
leges but  also  requires  responsibilities. 

Advocates  of  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  take  this  phrase  literally. 
They  claim  that  the  right-to-work  law 
maximizes  individual  freedom  by  allow- 
ing a  worker  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  to  join  a  union.  Under 
these  laws  a  worker  cannot  be  forced  to 
become  a  union  member.  Now,  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  this  claim  that 
the  right-to-work  law  permits  workers 
the  freedom  of  choice  with  regard  to 
union  membership.  Yet  this  notion  fos- 
ters a  great  distortion  because  under  a 
right-to-work  law  a  worker  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  union  membership  only 


after  the  big  decision  has  already  been 
made.  The  general  public  has  decided 
for  him  that  he  cannot  join  a  union  shop. 
The  worker  has  in  effect  been  protected 
from  himself. 

There  is  something  basically  wrong 
with  the  idea  that  the  general  public 
should  decide  on  the  question  of  the 
union  shop  because  it  is  simply  not 
its  decision  to  make.  This  kind  of 
paternalism  takes  away  from  the 
worker  the  right  to  determine  his  own 
fate.  It  precludes  his  right  to  seek  the 
security  of  a  union  shop  if  he  should  de- 
sire it.  With  retention  of  section  14(b) 
it  is  possible  that  the  outcome  of  a  pub- 
lic referendiun  creating  a  right-to-work 
law  could  thwart  the  unanimous  wish  of 
labor  and  management  to  establish  a 
union  shop. 

The  advocates  of  the  right-to-work 
law  apparently  take  the  anachronistic 
position  that  it  is  the  individual's  task 
to  do  his  own  bargaining  with  manage- 
ment. Whether  this  belief  ever  had  any 
merit  I  cannot  say,  but  today  it  is  point- 
less. It  is  at  least  a  generation  behind 
the  times.  It  recalls  a  nostalgic  past 
age  of  rugged  individualism  with  every 
man  for  himself  which  is  inappropriate 
in  the  complexities  of  modem  life. 

But  with  the  passing  of  this  pristine 
age  of  individualism  all  is  not  lost.  To- 
day's labor  unions  negotiate  the  interests 
of  the  workers  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  advantages  derived  by  the 
workingman  from  collective  bargaining 
are  great  and  the  life  of  the  worker  is 
thus  enhanced. 

These  benefits,  however,  bring  with 
them  certain  responsibilities.  If  right- 
to-work  laws  are  allowed  to  stand,  some 
workers  will  continue  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  union  membership  without  be- 
longing to  a  union.  Negotiators  for  the 
workei-s'  interests  are  retained  by  the 
union  but  since  under  the  right-to-work 
law  a  worker  is  free  to  remain  independ- 
ent of  a  union;  despite  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  he  will  receive  benefits  fi- 
nanced by  his  fellow  workers  who  hap- 
pen to  be  union  members. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  in 
some  cases  mean  compulsory  union 
membership.  That  is.  if  the  majority  of 
workers  in  a  certain  shop  wanted  union 
representation  everyone  would  have  to 
join.  This  kind  of  compulsion,  I  be- 
lieve, is  only  fair.  It  is  asking  no  more 
than  that  the  minority  accept  the  rules 
as  decided  by  the  majority.  In  a  ca-'^e 
where  workers  in  a  certain  shop  have 
voted  for  a  union  shop,  dissenters  from 
the  majority  opinion  are  still  free  to 
work  somewhere  else  where  there  is  no 
union  shop.  Any  citizen  faces  similar 
responsibilities  when  he  votes  for  a  los- 
ing candidate  in  an  election  and  is  then 
obliged  to  accept  the  policies  of  the  win- 
ner. To  complete  this  picture  of  dem- 
ocratic rule  of  the  union,  I  would  point 
out  that  workers  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  union's  policies  can  always  voice  dis- 
sent and  enlist  popular  support  to 
change  them. 

It  should  be  clear  from  all  of  this  that 
the  right-to-work  laws  are  really  not 
what  their  advocates  claim  them  to  be. 
They   do  not  give  the  workingman   a 


meaningful  freedom  of  choice  and  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  right 
to  work.  Too  often  it  is  behind  this 
guise  of  the  right  to  work  that  anti- 
unionists  support  these  laws.    I  urge  the 


repeal  of  this  section  primarily  because 
it  would  put  the  freedom  of  choice  where 
it  belongs,  into  the  hands  of  the  workers 
themselves.  I  am  wary  of  those  advo- 
cates who  oppose  the  repeal  of  14(b)  on 


the  grounds  that  it  denies  individual 
freedom  of  choice.  Their  cry  for  free- 
dom has  a  hollow  ring  and  I  hope  it  will 
fall  upon  deaf  ears  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 


SENATE 

Friday,  August  6, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11 : 30  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  •  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  the  might  of  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  Thee,  amid  all  the  subtle 
dangers  that  beset  our  path  as  we  face 
perplexing  problems,  we  bow  daily  at  this 
altar  of  prayer  lest  we  be  tempted  by  the 
fatal  folly  of  attempting  to  rely  upon  our 
own  strength.  For  void  of  Thee  all  is 
vanity  and  life  itself  Is  barren  and  joy- 
less, robbed  of  its  wonder,  Its  dignity, 
and  its  beauty. 

Our  faith  seems  but  a  tiny  thing,  but 
just  as  through  the  smallest  window 
streams  the  light  of  a  vast  and  distant 
sun  so  Thou,  whose  light  fills  all,  canst 
flood  the  shadowed  rooms  of  our  beings — 
areas  which  are  dark  only  because  we 
shut  Thee  out. 

With  all  that  saddens  and  casts  a 
shadow  in  this  tortured  day,  give  us  who 
toll  at  its  tasks  an  inner  radiance,  hum- 
bly glad  that  in  a  world  that  lieth  In 
darkness  we  are  called  to  be  heralds  of 
Thy  light  which  even  now  is  gilding  the 
dawn  with  a  new  day  for  humanity. 

As  Thy  truth,  balked  but  never  de- 
feated, goes  marching  on  we  are  grateful 
for  this  historic  day  when  by  the  decree 
of  Congress  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  the 
Chief  Executive  will  prove  to  be  a  key 
unlocking  doors  to  long  denied  hiiman 
rights. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  Master  who  bids  us  to  let  our  light 
shine.    Amen. 


COMMITTEE  OF  ESCORT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  annoimce  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  a  committee  of  escort  to  ac- 
company the  President:  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HRtrsKA] . 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxun ;  and  I 
may  say  that  when  the  call  for  the  quo- 
rvun  is  concluded,  it  is  anticipated  that 
unanimous  consent  will  be  requested  to 
have  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE   PRESIDENT.    The   clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  „     ,j     4.    T 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
August  5,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  11  o'clock  and  46  minutes  a.m..  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 

At  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes,  the  Sen- 
ate reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Morse  In 
the  chair) .     

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 

of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  wUl 
be  stated.  

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force.  ^^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  Mai-yland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Glen  W.  Martin  to  be 
a  lieutenant  general.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
finned.  

U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Robert  Jefferson  Wood,  to 
be  a  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tlxat  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 

Corps.  .^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURTS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS — 
NOMINATIONS    PLACED    ON    THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 

sundry   nominations  in  the  Navy   and 

Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on 

the  Secretary's  desk. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  these  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  immediately  notified  of  all  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  1965  ANTIDUMP- 
ING ACT  AMENDMENT  CONTINUES 
TO  GROW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  introduced  S.  2045  together  with  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  the  principal  Repub- 
lican cosponsor,  and  many  others  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  it  was  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  bill  would  help  not 
only  a  number  of  industries  and  the 
workers  employed  in  those  industries, 
but  actually  would  provide  a  safeguard 
against  injurious  dumping  for  many  do- 
mestic industries  presently  or  potentially 
vulnerable  to  this  unfair  international 
trade  practice. 

The  responses  from  Industry  and  labor 
have  been  most  encouraging.  Various 
groups  which  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern by  passing  resolutions  have  pro- 
claimed their  support  for  the  1965  Anti- 
dumping Act  amendment.  I  would  like, 
at  this  time,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors  at  its  an- 
nual convention  on  June  24.  The  resolu- 
tion is  similar  to  one  which  has  been 
passed  by  State  organizations  of  plumb- 
ing, heating,  cooling,  and  mechanical 
contractors  in  Alabama.  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, and  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  resolution  has  been  approved  also 
by  the  national  wholesaler  organizations 
in  the  plumbing,  heating,  and  air-condi- 
tioning fields,  the  American  Institute  of 
Supply  Associations,  Inc.,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Supply  Association.  In  addition, 
similar  resolve  has  been  expressed  by 
the  California  and  Michigan  pipe  trades 
annual  conventions  of  the  United  As- 
sociation of  Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  indicated 
by  these  people  reflects  only  some  of  the 
many  voices  that  have  been  raised  on 
behalf  of  a  fairer,  more  effective  US. 
Antidumping  Act.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  other  industries  and  labor 
groups,  which  are  perhaps  not  so  out- 
spoken, are  just  as  concerned.  It  is 
important  that  they  make  themselves 
heard. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  on  this 
legislation  will  be  held  in  the  not  distant 
future  and  additional  colleagues  will  Join 


in  support  of  the  1965  Antidumping  Act 
amendment. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  intimately  involved  in  this  problem 
are  jobs  and  profits,  and  a  sense  of  fair- 
play  in  international  trade  practices.  I 
believe  that  an  appreciation  of  the  ur- 
gency can  be  recognized  by  reading  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  as- 
sociation and  which  I  ask  to  be  reprinted 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  S.  2045. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  the  83d  Annual  Convfntion. 
National  Association  or  Plumbinc-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors 
(Sponsor:    Washington    (D.C.)    Association 
of  Plumbing  Contractors.) 

Whereas  the  practice  of  dvimplng  foreign- 
made  products  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
below  those  charged  in  the  country  of  manu- 
facture and  of  export  Is  steadily  Increasing: 
and 

Whereas  such  practice  constitutes  an  un- 
fair discriminatory  trade  practice  which  Is 
injurious  to  various  segments  of  American 
Industry  and  also  to  American  Industry  as 
a  whole:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  belief  of  the  members  of 
several  States  association  that  such  unfair 
trade  practice  must  be  curbed;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  curb  such  practice 
there  Is  a  need  for  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Antldiunplng  Act  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  definitions  of  such  terms  as  "dump- 
ing." "Injury."  and  the  "likelihood  of  In- 
Jury"  as  well  as  to  eliminate  certain  loop- 
holes in  the  present  act  and  to  assure  greater 
speed  and  certainty  In  the  administration 
of  the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act  by  the  Treas- 
ury Dep>artment  and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion; and 

Whereas  American  Industry  Is  being  in- 
creasingly Injured  by  the  practice  of  dump- 
ing foreign  products  In  the  United  States 
at  price  below  those  charged  In  the  country 
of  exports;  and 

Whereas  substantial  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Antidumping  Act  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  curb  this  practice  and  to  prevent  its 
further  Increase:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  NAPHCC  recommends 
that  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors  at  its  conven- 
tion In  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  June  21-24.  1965. 
go  on  record  in  support  of  proposed  legis- 
lation designed  to  appropriately  amend  the 
U.S.  Antidumping  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
curbing  further  Increases  In  the  dumping  of 
foreign-made  products  In  the  United  States. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2263.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  objec- 
tive, thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and 
reevaluation  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified  man- 
power in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabilita- 
tion ( Rept.  No.  543 ) . 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  Mr.  Rttsseli.  of 
Georgia),  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
(Rept.  No.  544). 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo  Car- 
denas: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2372.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  of  World  War  I  veterans 
and  their  widows;  and 

S.  2373.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  President 
shall  not  grant  exemption  from  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  to  foreign  countries  which 
violate  their  treaty  obligations  with  respect 
to  private  Investments  in  such  country  by 
U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  mov- 
ing expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees  as- 
signed to  Isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2375.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  limitations 
upon  claims  under  Public  Law  88-519  (78 
Stat.  699);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PENSIONS  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
to  World  War  I  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows. The  present  bill,  with  some  minor 
technical  amendments,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  I  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress as  S.  1918 — a  number  which  seemed 
most  fortuitous  for  such  a  bill,  but 
which  did  not  receive  action  despite  the 
apparent  good  omen  of  its  number. 

The  proposal  sets  a  requirement  of  90 
days  of  service  or  more  during  World 
War  I  for  eligibility,  or  shorter  service  if 
it  culminated  in  discharge  or  release  for 
service-connected  disability.  A  World 
War  I  veteran  would  receive  $100  per 
month  if  unmarried  and  with  less  than 
S2,400  annual  income;  or  if  married  and 
with  less  than  $3,600  income.  If  the 
veteran  is  helpless  or  blind,  or  requires 
the  regular  aid  or  attendance  of  another 
person,  he  would  receive  an  additional 
sum  not  less  than  S70  per  month. 

There  is  also  provision  for  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  month.  But  to  qualify  the  widow 
must  have  married  the  veteran  before 
December  14,  1944,  or  have  been  married 
to  him  for  at  least  5  years  before  his 
death,  or  be  the  mother  of  a  child  born 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  our  World 
War  I  veterans  are  growing  older,  and 
their  ranks  and  those  of  their  widows 
are  growing  thinner.  A  man  who  was 
only  18  when  the  war  ended  will  be  at 
the  retirement  age  of  65  this  year.  Those 
who  were  28  then  are  75,  if  they  are 
still  living.    For  them  there  was  no  GI 


bill  of  rights  as  there  was  for  the  World 
War  n  veteran  and  the  veteran  of  Korea, 
and  as  there  will  be  when  action  is  com- 
pleted on  the  cold  war  GI  bill  we  have 
aheady  passed  in  the  Senate.  Great 
numbers  of  these  men  were  drafted,  and 
others  by  the  thousands  volunteered  in 
a  time  both  of  need  and  of  danger. 

These  men  are  becoming  rapidly  the 
foigotten  heroes  of  long  ago,  yet  they 
are  still  living  and  many  of  them  are  in 
need  of  the  kind  of  benefits  this  bill 
would  give,  if  only  to  put  them  on  some 
kind  of  closer  degree  of  parity  with  those 
who  have  in  more  recent  times  served 
us  similarly. 

As  I  have  noted,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  introduced  such  a  bill  as 
this.  I  do  not  know  what  its  number 
will  be  in  this  Congress,  but  even  though 
it  will  not  be  S.  1918,  we  still  must  recall, 
under  whatever  number,  those  who 
served  us  loyally  in  1918,  and  even  at  this 
late  date  give  them  belated  recognition 
as  this  bill  will  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2372)  to  amend  chapter 
15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  pensions  of 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  INTER- 
EST EQUALIZATION  TAX 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4750.  a  bill  to 
piovide   a  2-year  extension  of  tlie  inter- 
est equalization   tax.     My   amendment 
provides  that  the  President  should  not 
grant  an  exemption  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax  to  any  foreign  country 
which  violates  its  treaty  obligations  with 
the   United    States,    particularly    those 
treaty  obligations  relating  to  private  in- 
vestments in  such  country  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens.   The  United  States  does  not  place 
restrictions  on  foreign  corporations  op- 
erating in  the  United  States.    We  have 
signed  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce 
and  navigation  with  a  number  of  coun- 
tries which  have  agreed  to  treat  U.S. 
business  as  favorably  as  they  treat  busi- 
nesses operated  by  their  own  citizens. 
My  bill  provides  that  if  a  counti-y  does 
not  honor  its  treaty  obligations,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  not  grant  them  the 
special  concession   of   exempting  them 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2373)  to  provide  that  the 
President  shall  not  grant  exemption 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax  to  for- 
eign countries  which  violate  their  treaty 
obligations  with  respect  to  private  in- 
vestments in  such  coiuitry  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens, introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES FOR  LOSSES  CAUSED  BY 
CLOSING  OF  MILITARY  INSTAL- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  hardships  imposed 
upon  so  many  Federal  employees  by  the 
closing  of  militai-y  installations,  such  as 
Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  legislation  would  increase  the  al- 
lowance for  moving  expenses  of  em- 
ployees transferred  to  other  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

All  across  our  country  Americans  are 
being  uprooted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's closing  of  such  installations. 
Their  lives  are  almost  totally  disrupted. 
Many  face  protracted  unemployment. 
Families  are  being  forced  to  sell  their 
homes  in  a  declining  real  estate  market, 
and  many  must  be  temporarily  split  up. 
Studies  have  shown  that  most  Federal 
employees  lose  money  when  they  move 
even  when  the  circumstances  are  more 
favorable. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  this 
companion  measure  to  H.R.  8814,  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Representa- 
tive John  C.  Kttnkel. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  weight 
limit  on  shipment  of  household  goods, 
reimburse  some  of  the  costs  of  selling 
a  home  and  buying  a  new  one,  and  pro- 
vide for  expenses  such  as  food  and  lodg- 
ing for  the  worker  and  his  immediate 
family  while  en  route  to  a  new  job, 
round  trip  travel  for  house -hvmting, 
storage  of  furnishings  if  they  cannot  be 
used,  and  temporary  quarters  if  neces- 
sary. There  would  also  be  a  flat  allow- 
ance for  miscellaneous  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2374)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees, 
and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses 
for  storage  of  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  employees  assigned  to 
isolated  duty  station  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
ScoTT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


mittee  on  Retirement  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofl&ce  and  Civil  Service,  I  wish 
to  aruiounce  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  H.R.  8469,  a 
bill  to  provide  certain  increases  in  an- 
nuities payable  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  12 
and  13,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  6202,  New 
Senate  OflBce  Building. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  as 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia TMr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  and 
myself. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  this  pro- 
posal should  arrange  to  do  so  by  calling 
the  committee  staff,  telephone  225-5451. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  on  yesterday  the  Senate  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  Robert  W. 
Akers  to  be  a  Deputy  Director  of  USIA. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  this  pres- 
ent nomination  may  not  be  considered 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days  of  its 
receipt  in  the  Senate. 


POPULATION  HEARINGS  SCHED- 
ULED AUGUST  10  AND  11  BY  FOR- 
EIGN AID  EXPENDITXmES  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  S.  1676  this  com- 
ing Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
hearings  will  start  at  10  a.m. 

Hearing  witnesses  Tuesday  are  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  who 
will  discuss  the  effects  of  the  population 
explosion  on  our  resources;  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  ; 
Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher,  president  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood — World  Popula- 
tion; and  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Solomon,  of 
Highland  Park,  111.,  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist,  representing  the  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Action  of  Reform  Judaism 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations and  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday,  August 
11,  the  subcommittee  has  invited  wit- 
nesses from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
tell  the  District's  story,  and  to  describe 
the  effective  steps  being  taken  to  help 
solve  the  population  explosion.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Commissioner 
Walter  Tobriner  has  accepted  the  sub- 
committee's invitation  to  attend  the 
hearing.  Commissioner  Tobriner  will 
bring  with  him  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
in  the  District. 

To  roimd  out  the  District  story  the 
subcommittee  has  invited  Mrs.  Fred  A. 
Schumacher,  executive  director  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Met- 
ropolitan Washington,  D.C,  to  describe 
the  work  of  the  private  organization. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AN- 
NUITY ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THAILAND 
TAX  CONVENTION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Albert  Gore,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax 
Conventions  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subbommlttee  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
in  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate  OflBce 
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Building  at  10  a.m..  Wednesday.  August 
11,  to  receive  testimony  from  Govern- 
ment witnesses  on  the  Income  Tax  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and 
Thailand— Executive  E.  89th  Congress. 
1st  session — which  was  signed  at  Bang- 
kok on  March  1, 1965. 

It  is  anticipated  that  additional  hear- 
ings on  this  and  other  tax  conventions 
will  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  public  witnesses. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  all  interested 
persons  who  wish  to  testify  on  these  con- 
ventions should  communicate  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions without  delay. 


THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  measures  were  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon,  and  excerpts  from 
the  reports  were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  indicated: 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT 
The  bill  <  S.  1559 >  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to 
member  banks  and  others  in  accordance 
with  current  economic  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  is  Inserted  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion 14: 

"Sec.  13A.  (a)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
may  make  advances  to  any  of  its  member 
banks  on  the  time  or  demand  notes  of  such 
banks  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  subject  to  such  lim- 
itations, restrictions,  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  In  making  advances  pursuant  to  this 
section,  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall 
give  due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions  and  the  accommodation  of 
commerce,  Industry,  and  agriculture.  Each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  keep  itself  in- 
formed of  the  general  character  and  amount 
of  the  loans  and  Investments  of  its  member 
banks  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
undue  or  inappropriate  use  is  being  made  of 
bank  credit  for  the  speculative  carrying  of 
or  trading  in  securities,  real  estate,  or  com- 
modities, or  for  any  other  purpose  inconsist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  sound  credit 
conditions;  and,  in  determining  whether  to 
grant  or  refuse  advances,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  shall  give  consideration  to  such 
information.  Whenever  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  the 
light  of  any  reports  made  to  it  by  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  determines  that  any  member 
bank  is  making  such -undue  or  inappropriate 
use  of  bank  credit,  the  Board  may.  in  its 
discretion,  after  reasonable  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  suspend  such  bank 
from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  may  terminate 
such  suspension  or  may  renew  It  from  time 
to  time. 

"(c)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  make 
advances  to  any  Individual,  partnership,  or 
corporation,  on  Its  promissory  notes,  secured 
by  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  sxich  limitations,  restrictions,  and 


regxilations  as  the  Bc»rd  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe." 
Sec.  2.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  are  hereby  repealed: 
section  10(a)  (12  U.S.C.  347a);  section  10(b) 
(12  use.  347b);  section  11(b)  (12  U.S.C. 
248(b));  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  para- 
graphs of  section  13  (12  USC.  343,  344.  345. 
346.  347,  361.  347c);  section  13a  (12  U.S.C. 
348-352);  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  24  (12  U.S.C.  371). 

Sec.  3.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  301) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Said  board  of  directors  shall  administer 
the  affairs  of  said  bank  fairly  and  Impartlaliy 
and  without  discrimination  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  member  bank  or  banks." 

Sec  4.  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  section 
9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  330) 
is  amended  by  changing  the  colon  after  the 
words  "member  banks"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence to  a  period  and  by  striking  out.  com- 
mencing with  the  words  "Provided,  how- 
ever/', the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  11(c) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(c) ) 
the  words  "and  discount  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
are  changed  to  read  "charged  by  the  Reserve 
bank  on  advances  under  section  13A(a)  of 
this  Act". 

Sec.  6.  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  11 
(m)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
248 (m))  the  words  "of  all  rediscount  priv- 
ileges at  Federal  Reserve  banks"  are  changed 
to  read  "from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks." 

Sec.  7.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
12  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
262)  the  words  "discount  rates,  rediscount 
business"  are  changed  to  read  "advances  un- 
der section  13A  of  this  Act,  rates  of  Interest 
charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  on 
such  advances". 

Sec.  8.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  353) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee,  purchase  and  sell  in  the  open 
market,  at  home  or  abroad,  either  from  or  to 
domestic  or  foreign  banks,  firms,  corpora- 
tions, or  individuals,  cable  transfers,  bankers' 
acceptances,  and  bills  of  exchange,  with  or 
without  the  Indorsement  of  a  member  bank." 
Sec.  9.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  356)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "arising  out  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  as  hereinbefore  de- 
fined". 

Sec.  10.  Section  14(d)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  357)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  To  establish  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
ject to  review  and  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  (1)  rates  of  interest  to  be  charged 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  advances  un- 
der section  13A(a)  of  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  fixed  with  a  view  of  accommodating  com- 
merce, business,  and  agriculture,  and  of 
maintaining  sound  credit  conditions;  and 
different  rates  may  be  fixed  for  different 
classes  of  paper  or  according  to  such  other 
basis  or  bases  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  such  purposes;  but  each 
such  bank  shall  establish  such  rates  every 
fourteen  days,  or  oftener  If  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Board;  and  (2)  rates  of  Interest  to  be 
charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  ad- 
vances under  section  13A(c)  of  this  Act;" 

Sec.  11.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U  S.C.  412) 
l3  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sen- 
tence and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "The  collateral  seciu-lty  thus  offered 
shall  be  notes  of  member  banks  or  others  ac- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  section  13A 
of  this  Act,  or  bills  of  exchange  or  bankers- 


acceptances  purchased  imder  section  14  or 
this  Act,  or  gold  certificates,  or  direct  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  12.  The  second  sentence  of  the  ninth 
paragraph  of  section  19  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  use.  463)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  word  "discounts"  in  such  sen- 
tence to  read  "advances". 

Sec  13.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C, 
371c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"drafts,"  and  "for  rediscount  or"  from  the 
clause  beginning  with  the  word  "Provided,". 

Sec  14.  Section  201(e)  of  the  Act  of  Juiv 
21,  1932,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1148)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "various 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and"  from  that  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  539),  explaining  the  purpose,s 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1559  will  remove  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  certain  unwarranted  restrictions  on 
the  kinds  of  assets  on  which  banks  may  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  will 
improve  the  procedures  for  extending  credit 
to  member  banks  In  conformity  with  current 
economic  needs  and  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions. 

HISTORY  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

These  changes  in  law  were  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  a  letter  dated  March  15.  1965. 
and  the  proposed  bill  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator ROBERTSON  on  March  17.  On  July  21, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency heard  testimony  on  this  and  other  pro- 
posed legislation  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Letters  favoring  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Reserve  were  received 
by  the  Committee  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  act  would  permit  a  member 
bank  to  borrow  from  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
on  the  security  of  any  assets  acceptable  to 
the  Reserve  bank  without  paying  a  penalty 
rate  of  Interest. 

Differential  rates  of  Interest  based  on  types 
of  paper  would  no  longer  be  required,  as  Is 
the  case  under  present  law,  but  could  be 
adopted  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  set  forth.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  credits  extended  would 
be  subject  to  such  limitations,  restrictions. 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe 

The  new  law  would  retain  present  general 
guides  and  standards  to  be  observed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  In  making  advances  to 
member  banks,  including  "the  maintenance 
of  sound  credit  conditions  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  commerce,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture." Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
general  character  and  amount  of  loans  and 
Investments  of  its  member  banks  and  the 
uses  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes.  Any 
member  bank  making  undue  or  Inappropri- 
ate use  of  credit  may,  after  notice,  be  sus- 
pended from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 

The  bill  would  repeal  a  number  of  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  setting  forth  in  some 
detail  the  types  of  customers'  notes  of  mem- 
ber banks  that  are  eligible  for  redLscount  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  would  thereby 
permit  the  elimination  or  simplification  of 
many  outstanding,  but  largely  obsolete,  reg- 
ulations and  rules  governing  eligibility  for 
rediscount  of  specific  types  of  notes. 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE     NATIONAL 
ARTS  AND    CULTURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1964 
The  bill  (H.R.  4714)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Arts   and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ization  of   appropriations   therein   was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  the  leadership  has 
cleared  this  bill  for  action,  and  that  it 
has  now  been  passed. 

The  work  of  the  Council  must  go  for- 
ward notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  bill  pending  to  establish  a  more  sub- 
stantial national  establishment  in  the 
arts. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  matter  may 
be  consummated  promptly  so  that  the 
work  may  continue,  and  so  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Stevens, 
may  go  forward  with  this  activity  with- 
out being  impeded  by  the  amount  of 
money  involved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  540) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 


The  bill,  H.R.  4714,  would  simply  correct 
a  technical  error  in  Public  Law  88-579,  which 
established  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
The  clear  Intent  of  this  act  was  to  establish 
the  Council  on  a  continuing  and  ongoing 

basis. 

The  act  provides  in  section  6  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  "shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  but  not  in  excess 
of  8  consecutive  years,"  and  that  he  "shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $21,000 
per  annum." 

Also,  section  5(b)  provides  for  6 -year  terms 
of  office  for  members  of  the  Council  and  for 
a  continuing  and  rotating  membership.  In 
addition,  section  7(d)  provides  for  the  sub- 
mission by  the  Council  of  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  "after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year." 

These  are  among  the  passages  of  Public 
Law  88-579  which  manifestly  demonstrate 
the  Intent  of  ongoing  activity  by  the  Council. 

Inadvertently,  however,  in  section  10,  au- 
thorizing expenses  of  the  Council,  the  words, 
"per  annum"  were  omitted.  Thus  the  Coun- 
cil was  authorized  to  receive  only  $150,000 
for  its  lifetime,  rather  than  on  an  annual 
basis  as  was  Intended. 

The  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  allow 
the  Council  to  continue  Its  important  work. 
Currently  there  are  not  adequate  funds  avail- 
able to  pay  the  small  staff  of  the  Council  or 
the  Chairman's  salary  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law,  or  to  enable  the  Council  to  hold  the 
2  meetings  of  its  26  members  prescribed  by 
law  "during  each  calendar  year"  (sec.  7(a)). 

The  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  29,  1965. 


silk  noils  for  the  national  stockpile  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  541) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  resolution  would  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
113,500  pounds  of  raw  silk  and  approximately 
969,500  pounds  of  silk  noils  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

EXPLANATION 

On  March  5,  1964,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  determined  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  requirement  to  stock- 
pile silk  and  silk  noUs.  Materials  held  in  the 
national  stockpile  that  are  no  longer  needed 
may  not  be  disposed  of  until  6  months  after 
notice  of  the  proposed  disposal  has  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  until 
congressional  approval  of  the  proposed  dis- 
posal is  granted.  Congressional  approval  Is 
not  required  if  the  proposed  disposal  action 
results  from  a  determination  that  the  ma- 
terial concerned  is  obsolescent  for  use  dur- 
ing time  of  war.  The  proposed  disposal  of 
silk  and  silk  noils  is  not  because  the  ob- 
solescent, however,  but  instead  is  a  result 
of  these  materials  being  excess  to  stockpile 
requirements.  Notice  of  the  proposed  dis- 
posal was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  October  3, 1964. 

Silk  was  stockpiled  principally  for  use  In 
the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread  for  powder 
bags,  parachutes,  and  surgical  sutures.  Other 
important  uses  are  In  the  production  of 
precision  woven  fabrics  for  bolting  and  screen 
printing. 

Silk  noils,  which  are  byproducts  of  the 
preparation  of  waste  silk  for  use  in  yarns, 
were  stockpiled  for  use  in  cartridge  cloth  and 
lacing  cord. 

The  availability  of  satisfactory  substitute 
materials  has  eliminated  the  requirement  for 
stockpiling  silk  and  silk  noils.  The  use  of 
silk  sutures  is  largely  a  matter  of  preference 
by  certain  surgeons.  Synthetic  fibers  can  be 
substituted  for  silk  in  most  fabrics. 

United  States  consumption  of  silk,  all  of 
which  is  imported,  has  averaged  about  4.5 
million  pounds  annually.  The  proposed  sale 
of  about  113,500  pounds  should  have  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  markets  of  producers, 
processors,  or  consximers. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  silk  noils  is 
about  1  million  povmds  annually.  The  pro- 
posed disposal  of  about  969,500  pounds  of 
silk  noils  will  be  accomplished  over  a  period 
of  approximately  1  year  to  avoid  an  adverse 
market  impact.  The  first  offering  for  public 
sale  will  be  in  a  quantity  of  between  100,000 
and  300,000  pounds.  Later  sales  will  be  made 
periodically  In  orderly  manner  in  quantities 
established  after  an  evaluation  has  been 
made  of  earlier  sales  and  of  market  condi- 
tions at  the  time. 


and  woolen  ones.  On  the  basis  of  current 
market  prices  the  Government  probably  will 
realize  a  net  loss  of  approximately  $900,000 
from  the  disposal  of  the  silk  noils. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     That     concludes 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXPRESSING  APPROVAL  OF  CON- 
GRESS FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
RAW  SILK  AND  SILK  NOILS  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  100)  expressing  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  the  disposal  of  raw  silk  and 


FISCAL    DATA 

The  acquisition  costs  for  the  silk  averaged 
$4.29  per  pound.  The  acquisition  cost  of  the 
amount  proposed  for  disposal  was  approxi- 
mately $486,600.  Current  market  price  for 
the  grades  Involved  is  about  $7  per  pound, 
although  the  price  varies  seasonally.  At 
current  market  prices  the  Government  should 
realize  the  profit  of  approximately  $300,000 
from  the  disposal  of  raw  silk. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  silk 
noils  was  $1.33  per  pound.  The  total  acqul- 
.''Itlon  cost  of  the  silk  rolls  to  be  disposed  of 
was  approximately  $1,222,200.  The  current 
market  price  Is  between  25  and  35  cents  per 
pound  but  this  price  is  heavily  Influenced 
by  the  market  for  fibers,  particularly  rayon 


LOOSE     PRACTICES     IN     SPENDING 
ANTIPOVERTY  MONEY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  an  arti- 
cle in  the  August  1965  issue  of  True  mag- 
azine  entitled  "A  Prosperous  Town  Is 
Forced."    The  article  refers  to  an  anti- 
poverty  grant  which  was  forced  upon  the 
township   of    Ypsilanti,    Mich.,    despite 
the  fact  that  this  township  is  situated 
in  Washtenaw  County — which  has  the 
highest  income   of  any  county  in  the 
State.    In  addition,  the  township  itself 
showed   an   average  family  income   of 
just  about  $8,000  per  year  and  it  was 
stated  that  there  is  not  a  house  in  the 
entire  area  more  than  10  years  old.    De- 
spite this  lack  of  impoverishment  in  this 
community  six  nonresidents  formed  an 
organization  to  obtain  the  antipoverty 
grant.    In  spite  of  almost  xmanimous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  residents 
in  the  community,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington  has  thus  far 
failed  to  cancel  the  grant. 

The  article  also  mentions  several  other 
Instances  of  extravagsmce  and  waste  in 
connection  with  this  overall  program, 
and  I  recommend  very  highly  that  the 
article  be  read  by  every  Senator,  so  that 
he  will  be  informed  of  some  of  the  loose 
practices  existing  in  the  spending  of  this 
antipoverty  money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Prosperous  Town   Is  Fobced  To  Accept 
U.S.    Poverty    Money — Zealous    Poverty 
Fighters  Say  Michigan's  Ypsilanti  Town- 
ship Needs  $188,252  To  Get  on  Its  Feet — 
And  They  Won't  Take  No  for  an  Answer 
Ypsilanti  Township,  Mich, — On  January 
17,  1965,  speaking  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  the 
President  of  the  same  name  announced  the 
approval  of  88  new  antipoverty  grants.    One 
of  them,  In  the  amount  of  $188,252,  was  for 
a  demonstration  project  In  the  Willow  Vil- 
lage area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 

On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Roy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
stared  at  it  incredulously.  He  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  war  on  poverty.  He  was 
and  is  supervisor  of  Ypsilanti  Township, 
which  lies  In  Washtenaw  County,  the  high- 
est Income  county  in  Michigan.  To  be  sure, 
the  subdivisions  of  Smith's  district  weren't 
comparable  to  some  of  the  prestige  neigh- 
borhoods of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  located.  A  good 
share  of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated 
employees  or  lower  grade  executives  In  the 
automobile  industry.  But  he  was  certain  his 
township  could  boast  average  family  earnings 
of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  he  had  no 
connection  with  any  Impoverished  area, 
either. 

Even  so,  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stunned  upon  learning  Willow  Village  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to  the 
tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  wasn't  any 
such  place  as  Willow  Village.  For  another, 
where  most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  ex- 
isted, the  recently  buUt  homes  and  schools, 
parks,  and  glistening  new  shopping  center 
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stores    of    Ypsllantl    Township    were    now 

standing.  ._    ..   j    w     - 

Ironically  enough,  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He'd  simply 
refused  to  believe  It  was  possible. 

Some  8  weeks  earlier,  he'd  received  an 
Inch-thick  manuscript  In  the  mall,  along 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh  of 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions  one  of  the  numerous  research  groups 

supported  by  Michigan's  tax-supported  uni- 
versities. "Under  separate  cover.  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Washington."  the  letter  had  explained. 
And  It  had  gone  on  to  request  the  township's 
cooperation  In  a  project  of  mutual  Interest. 
Roy  had  begun  reading  the  manuscript. 
And  in  doing  so  he'd  also  begim  what  was 
to  be.  for  him,  a  long,  lonely  Journey  Into  a 
bureaucratic-academic  fantasyland— a  world 
where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so  little 
Importance  by  offlclous-soundlng  ofBclala 
that  he  would  more  than  once  find  himself 
doubting  his  own  sanity.  What  was  labeled 
a  report  to  the  Federal  Government  from  a 
famed  and  respected  university  sounded 
more  like  some  amateur  novelist's  attempt 
to   write   a   Michigan   version   of   "Tobacco 

Road."  ^   ^  , 

"By  almost  anv  standards."  the  script  in- 
sisted, "Willow  Village  Is  an  Impoverished 
community."  Actually.  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a  World  War  II  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant,  a  project  the  Federal 
Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsllantl  Township  and  replaced  by  pri- 
vately built  housing.  The  name  still  existed 
only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely  attrac- 
tive apartments  that  lay  Just  over  the  line 
in  Superior  Township.  And  by  any  stand- 
ards whatsoever.  Income  for  the  designated 
area  ran  well  above  the  national  average. 

Industry  had  "passed  by  the  core"  of  this 
"depressed  community."  the  report  con- 
tinued, and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough 
to  find  work  "were  In  service  and  menial 
Jobs  "  The  truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  five 
gigantic  automobile  factories  could  be  seen 
from  the  area's  center,  and  the  personnel 
manager  of  one  of  them  had  recently  com- 
mented that  anyone  who  could  pass  a  physi- 
cal  could   find  employment  there. 

"Willow  Village  Is  a  community  without 
social  services."  the  report  went  blithely  on. 
"There  is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper. 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul- 
tural or  even  entertainment  facility.  There 
are  no  stores  in  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away."  ^     ^^     ^       j 

Roy  Smith  had  to  shake  his  head  hard  and 
wipe  his  glasses  before  rereading  that  pas- 
sage    The  area  not  only  received  the  social 
services  of  all  Ypsllantl  Community  Chest 
agencies  but  even  contained  the  headquar- 
ters of  some  of  them.     Rldgewood  Hospital 
was  Just  1  mile  to  the  north,  and  3  miles  to 
the  southwest  was  the  Beyer  Memorial  Hos- 
pital to  which  the  township  had  paid  $58,000 
last  year  to  guarantee  that  none  of  Its  resi- 
dents could  be  denied  a  bed.     Furthermore, 
a  busy  doctor's  office  shared  the  new  Sunrise 
Shopping  Center  with  a  supermarket,  a  dU- 
count  department  store,   and  several   other 
shops,   all  within  sight  of  a  library  and  a 
bowling  alley  and  some  of  the  parks  where 
the    tovrashlp's    $10,000    summer    recreation 
program  had  been  carried  out.     Four  differ- 
ent newspapers  were  delivered  dally  In  the 
area.     All  but  a  few  of  the  children  walked 
to  school  because  they  lived  so  close  they 
were   specifically   prohibited  from   receiving 
bus  rides  under  Michigan  law.     And  If  there 
was  no  self-government,  Roy  was  forced  to 
wonder.  Just  who  the  hell  had  elected  him? 
Even  more  fantastic  was  the  constant  flow 
of  phrases  like  "the  present  ghost  town  ap- 
pearance"   or    "brush    has    overgrown    the 
streets  and  roads."    The  report  never  quite 
claimed  the  inhabitants  of  this  brush-choked 


ghost  town  were  starving.     Instead,  it  sug- 
gested "establishing  a  conununlty  vegetable 
field — to  be  run  by  the  residents  on  a  co- 
operative basis — with  the  produce  available 
to  the  residents  for  their  own  consumption." 
Starving  or  not.  the  manuscript  noted,  the 
impoverished    people    had    formed    a    "self- 
help"  group  of  "about  400  to  500"  members 
called  the  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neigh- 
borhood Development — WRAND,  for  short — 
and  Immediately  appealed  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  help  them.    After  a  thorough 
study,  the  university  was  submitting  a  pro- 
posed   budget    covering    the    community's 
needs.    What  the  poor  people  needed  most.  It 
seemed,   was  the  services   of   some  "profes- 
sional directors"  with  salaries  up  to  $11,000 
a  year.     Except  for  such  Items  as  $8,970  for 
the  first  year's  publication  of  a  "community 
newsletter"  the  only  thing  clear  about  the 
vaguely   worded   budget,   all   of   which   was 
subject  to  "university  overhead"  was  that  it 
was   Just  the   beginning.     The   report   sug- 
gested,   for    example,    that    Willow    Village 
apartments  be  granted  enough  further  "title 
IV"  funds  to  permit  the  building  of  "several 
hundred  additional  units." 

Wondering  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  Roy 
Smith  closed  the  book  of  90-odd  pages  and 
stared  dully  at  the  plywood  walls  of  his  of- 
fice. He  vaguely  remembered  hearing  of 
WRAND.  Someone  had  buttonholed  him  for 
a  $20  donation  the  summer  before  and.  be- 
lieving the  group  to  be  a  normal  community- 
betterment  organization,  he'd  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  Idea.  But  the  WRAND 
headquarters  were  over  In  Superior  Township 
and.  as  far  as  he  knew,  so  were  Its  members. 
Yet  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  desig- 
nated In  the  report  was  In  Ypsllantl  Town- 
ship. Since  the  accompanying  letter  said 
"a  proposal  we  have  submitted."  It  was  ap- 
parently too  late  to  keep  the  university  from 
making  an  Incredible  and  perhaps  embar- 
rassing blunder.  But  he  telephoned  the  man 
who'd  written  that  letter  anyway. 

"Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh?  This  is  Roy 
Smith  out  in  Ypsllantl  Township.  If  you're 
going  to  write  about  this  area,  why  don't  you 
drive  the  10  miles  out  here  and  look  at  It? 
That  report  of  yours  Is  Just  plain  garbage." 
The  voice  on  the  telephone  sounded  ex- 
tremely upset,  but  it  finally  said  something 
about  "a  matter  of  opinion." 

"No,  It's  not."  Roy  asserted.  "If  you'd 
said  there  were  'few'  stores  of  'Inadequate' 
facilities  and  so  forth,  that  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  When  you  say  there's  no  this, 
that  and  the  other  thing— all  of  which  are 
located  In  the  area — there's  no  question  of 
opinion  Involved.  Look,  you  come  out  here, 
any  time,  at  your  convenience,  and  I'll  drive 
you  around.  I  w:int  you  to  try  defending 
"that  report  while  you're  seeing  what's  here 
with  your  own  eyes." 

Hyman  Kornbluh  finally  agreed  and  prom- 
ised to  call  back  soon.  But  that  call  never 
came.  Roy  showed  the  weird  manuscript  to 
several  citizens  allegedly  living  In  a  grown- 
over  ghost  town.  And  it  brought  laughter 
Instead  of  indignation  from  everyone  who 
read  It. 

"Why.  there  Isn't  an  unpaved  street  In  any 
of  these  three  subdivisions  of  ours  they're 
listed,"  they  said.  "There  Isn't  a  house  In 
the  entire  area  more  than  10  years  old." 

'Why  worry  about  It?"  everyone  chuckled. 
"They'll  read  that  In  Washington  and  toss  It 
In  the  nearest  wastebasket.  The  war  on 
poverty  Is  for  places  like  Appalachla.  If 
they  send  someone  out  here  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  some  professors  will 
have  some  fast  explaining  to  do.  But  that's 
not  your  problem." 

Running  into  the  same  reaction  every- 
where. Roy  Smith  soon  began  wondering  If 
he  wasn't  taking  the  ridiculous  report  too 
seriously.  By  the  time  the  new  year  began, 
the  manuscript  was  lying  forgotten  In  his 
crowded  files. 


But  on  January  17 — without  any  attempt 
at  prior  Investigation,  with  entire  sentences 
from  the  ghost  town  report  being  repeated 
word  for  word  in  a  White  House  press  re- 
lease—Willow Village  was  awarded  an  antl- 
poverty  grant. 

For  4  full  days,  Roy  remained  silent  and 
did  some  soul  searching,  chiefly  while  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  what  was  now  an  official 
poverty  area.  He  didn't  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  scattered  folks  on  those 
streets,  as  on  almost  all  streets,  who  were 
not  very  well  off.  Roy  wasn't  opposed  to 
the  antlpoverty  program;  he  was  all  In  favor 
of  the  Government  helping  poor  people  In 
any  way  It  could. 

Back  In  the  depression,  as  a  kid  on  a  Ten- 
nessee farm,  Roy  Smith  had  eaten  Govern- 
ment sowbelly  the  same  as  everyone  around 
him  was  doing  and  been  plenty  glad  to  get 
it.  He'd  come  a  fair  distance  from  that 
Tennessee  farm,  though.  He'd  been  in  the 
Marines  In  World  War  II  and  after  the  war 
had  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
the  GI  bill.  Then  he'd  worked  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  and.  In  1959,  had  entered 
politics  where  he'd  been  quite  successful. 
He  Is  a  moderate  Republican  and,  along 
with  George  Romney,  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  his  party  to  survive  the  1964 
Johnson  landslide. 

But  Roy  Smith  had  never  forgotten  the 
depression.  If  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  portion  of  that  $188,252  might 
eventually  filter  down  to  help  folks  who 
needed  It,  he  certainly  didn't  want  to  ruin 
that   chance. 

For  4  straight  evenings,  at  home,  with  his 
wife  sensing  a  crisis  and  hushing  his  three 
children,  he  went  over  the  proposed  budget 
again    and    again.     And   absolutely   nothing 
was  really  being  promised  there.    Beneath 
all    the    long    winded    description    of   what 
might  be  done,  the  hard  fact  was  that  some 
nonteachlng    fellows    at    the    University   of 
Michigan  were  being  given  a  good  sized  piece 
of  public  money  to  do  with  as  they  pleased— 
as   a  reward  for  branding  his   township  a 
poverty  area.     On  Janu^y  22.  he  finally  tele- 
phoned the  nearest  newspaper  and  mentioned 
some  of  the  falsities  In  the  Institute  report. 
The  local  papers,  published  In  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  university,  were  extremely 
wary  of  the  story.     They  mentioned  only  a 
few  of  Roy's  charges,  then  answered  them 
with  institute  statements  that  "some  errors 
of  detail  in  describing  the  physical  elements 
and   population   statistics   of   the   area  did 
occur,  but  none  of  these  errors  was  funda- 
mental." 

"Willow  Village  is,  of  course,  not  totally 
Impoverished,"  Hyman  Kornbluh  was  quoted 
as  saying.  "But  It  does  contain  pockets  of 
poverty."' 

Smith  couldn't  help  wondering  if  this 
was  the  same  Kornbluh  who'd  sent  him  the 
report  saying.  "By  almost  any  standards. 
Willow  Village  Is  an  Impoverished  commu- 
nity." But  press  objectivity  seemed  to  be 
picking  up  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance 
from  Ann  Arbor.  "Federal  Government  says 
it's  impoverished:  area  says  It's  thriving," 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  reported.  And  the 
little  Redford  Record  put  It  even  more 
bluntly:  "U.  of  M.  dreams  up  poverty  ghost 
town."  But  it  was  a  Detroit  TV  commen- 
tator, Larry  Carino  of  WJBK,  who  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

He  made  a  very  sensible  suggestion:  "Let 
the  University  of  Michigan  explain  exactly 
what  it  intends  to  do  with  the  $188,000— or 
send  It  back  with  apologies." 

But  the  Institute  parried  even  this  thrust. 
"The  program  has  not  yet  been  spelled  out 
Hyman  Kornbluh  explained,  "because  the 
cardinal  point  of  a  demonstration  project  is 
to  demonstrate  that  the  community  can 
assess  Its  own  needs."  Whether  the  commii- 
nlty  had  assessed  a  need  for  them  or  not  it 
was  also  announced  that  the  hiring  of  a 
staff  of  about  12  would  begin  Immediately. 


supervisor  Roy  Smith  had  understandably 
expected  a  cry  of  outrage  to  come  from  the 
folks  who  were  being  branded  impoverished. 
But  the  issue  had  been  so  clouded  and  con- 
fused by  academic  doubletalk  that  only  10 
people  brought  complaints  to  a  township 
board  meeting  on  February  2,  and  most  of 
these  were  merely  ladles  who  were  miffed  be- 
cause friends  were  phoning  and  offering  to 
send  them  CARE  packages.  Furthermore. 
their  young  township  clerk,  TUden  R.  Stum- 
bo  kept  urging  them  to  wait  and  see. 

'■Sure,  they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying 
a  document,"  he  argued.  "But  some  good 
could  still  come  of  the  grant  itself— new 
roads  or  parks." 

Roy  Smith  could  only  hope  that  none  of 
the  youngsters  who  might  play  In  such  parks 
was  "listening  to  his  elders'  moral  logic,  and 
he  said  as  much  2  days  later  when  he  got  off 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  president  of 
the  University   of   Michigan.     After   listing 
two  pages  of  the  fraudulent  claims  made  in 
the  institute  report,  then  adding  that  this 
was  only  a  sampling,  that  the  entire  report 
lacked  reality,  he  invited  Dr.  Hatcher  to  tour 
the  area  with  him  at  any  time  and  make  his 
own  comparison.     "We  teach  our   children 
to  tell  the  truth,"  he  mentioned.    "H  funds 
have   been   received   on   the   basis   of   false 
statements,  those  funds  should  be  returned." 
Word  of  the  controversy  had  reached  Wash- 
ington, but  there  was  still  no  hint  that  any 
investigation   would   be  made.     "We  didn't 
force  that  money  on  those  people,"  an  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  spokesman  told 
newsmen.     "They   themselves   asked   for   It. 
Four  or  five  hundred  of  them  formed  this 
WRAND  organization  and  requested  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  to  apply  for  and  admin- 
ister the  grant  in  their  behalf." 

Thus  assured,  the  demonstration  project 
proceeded  as  scheduled.  The  planting  of  the 
commxmal  vegetable  garden  couldn't  begin 
until  the  spring  thaw,  of  course.  But  call- 
ing Itself  the  WRAND  Roundup,  the  "com- 
munity newsletter,"  for  which  $8,970  of  anti- 
poverty  money  had  been  allotted  in  the  pro- 
posed budget,  appeared  immediately — with 
headlines  saying  "Who  Says  We're  Impov- 
erished," above  a  story  insisting  the  grant 
was  only  an  expression  of  admiration  for 
local  initiative.  WRAND  further  explained 
on  February  8,  that  the  grant  was  needed  be- 
cause the  designated  area,  although  not  really 
impoverished,  was  not  being  served  by  the 
Ypsllantl  Community  Chest.  On  February 
9  WRAND  announced  that  yesterday's  press 
release  was  "in  error"  since  the  area  had  al- 
ways been  served  by  the  community  chest. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Roy  Smith,  reading 
the  next  day's  papers,  that  an  organization 
of  area  residents  could  make  such  a  mistake. 
But  before  he  could  carry  this  curious  In- 
consistency to  Its  inevitable  conclusion,  he 
was  Interrupted  by  something  even  stranger. 
Three  gentlemen  from  the  university  were 
ushered  Into  his  office.  One  was  Introduced 
as  a  full  dean.  Another  described  himself  as 
merely  an  observer  and  was  actually,  Roy 
later  learned,  a  recognized  authority  on.  of  all 
things,  syphilis  research.  The  third,  a  plump 
man  wearing  the  look  of  a  fellow  being  forced 
to  endure  petty  Indignity,  was  the  long- 
awaited  Hyman  Kornbluh. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  matter  in  his 
office,  Rov  loaded  the  delegation  Into  his  3- 
year-old  Chevrolet  and  spent  more  than  2 
hours  touring  every  street  of  the  alleged  pov- 
erty area.  He  didn't  run  into  any  brush, 
but  he  did  stop  regularly  to  read  aloud,  sen- 
tences from  the  report  for  comparison  with 
what  lay  outside  the  car  windows.  The  dean 
made  a  gallant  attempt  at  keeping  the  in- 
terview genial  and  friendly,  under  formidably 
difficult  circumstances.  Chain-smoking  ner- 
vously, Mr.  Kornbluh  remained  silent  most  of 
the  time,  as  did  the  syphilis  expert.  Not  un- 
til they'd  returned  to  the  township  hall  did 
Roy  hear  an3rthlng  resembling  an  admission 
that  the  area  wasn't  a  ghost  town  after  all. 


"Suppose  Instead  of  'no'  stores,  we  say  'few' 
stores?"  Hyman  Kornbluh  offered  then. 
"Suppose  instead  of  'no'  facilities,  we  say 
'inadequate'  facilities?" 

"SupF>ose  you  apologize  to  the  people  here 
and  return  the  grant"  Roy  suggested  in- 
stead. "If  you  can  get  another  one  by  writ- 
ing an  honest  report,  the  best  of  luck  to 
you." 

Kornbluh  countered  with  the  accusation 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  political  publicity 
stunt,  asserted  that  he  himself  wouldn't  be 
In  politics  for  anything,  and  walked  out. 
That  was  the  last  Roy  Smith  saw  of  him. 

Roy  Smith  had  some  questionnaires  made 
up  to  be  circulated  in  the  designated  pov- 
erty area,  requesting  residents  to  return  them 
unsigned.  He  wanted  some  statistics  on  the 
average  income,  and  to  learn  what  percentage 
favored  the  grant  and  how  many  were  mem- 
bers of  the  mysterious  WRAND  organization 
that  had  requested  It  in  the  first  place. 

On  February  16,  a  stirprlse  resolution  was 
Introduced  at  a  township  board  meeting,  and 
Roy  found  himself  standing  totally  alone. 
Five  to  one  against  him,  his  fellow  board 
members  voted  to  condemn  the  poverty  label 
but  to  welcome  the  poverty  money. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  saying  exactly  what 
Clerk  Tllden  R.  Stumbo  had  said — "Sure, 
they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a  document, 
but  let's  keep  it  anyway" — including,  fan- 
tastically enought,  the  Federal  Government 
Itself.  Because  a  tell,  distinguished-looking 
man  named  William  Lawrence  was  ushered 
into  the  township  hall  the  next  day  and  in- 
troduced as  a  consultant  to  the  Community 
Action  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. And  he  soon  made  it  clear  that 
he'd  come  not  as  an  investigator  but  as  a 
peacemaker. 

"I've  already  been  around  the  area,"  he  in- 
sisted declining  the  offer  of  another  to\xr 
in  Roy's  Chevy.  "Nov/  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  proposal,  satisfactory  to  you,  I  can 
take  to  the  university.  What  would  satisfy 
you.  Mr.  Smith?" 

"Why  didn't  you  make  the  2-hour  filght 
out  here  before  the  grant  was  given?  Roy 
couldn't  help  wondering. 

"We're  tremendously  understaffed."  Law- 
rence explained.  "But  I  want  to  assure  you 
and  every  citizen  that  no  antlpoverty  grant 
win  ever  again  be  given  without  an  on-the- 
spot  inspection  of  the  area." 

"Michigan  has  a  State  antlpoverty  direc- 
tor," Roy  Smith  persisted.  "Couldn't  his  of- 
fice have  been  asked  to  check  out  the  pro- 
posal?" 

William  Lawrence  further  explained  that 
the  poverty  program  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  directly  with  universi- 
ties. After  all,  he  reminded  Roy,  the  original 
appeal  had  come  from  the  area  residents 
themselves.  By  reporting  on  the  area  and 
offering  to  administer  a  grant,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  was,  in  effect  the  agency 
checking  out  the  appeal  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Well,  now  that  you've  seen  the  area." 
Smith  asked.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?" 

Lawrence  launched  Into  an  involved  dis- 
sertation on  the  intricacies  of  antlpoverty 
grants.  Contracts  had  already  been  offered 
to  professional  directors,  it  seemed,  and  other 
commitments  had  been  made.  But  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  most  cer- 
tainly demand  that  the  university  correct  the 
"errors"  in  the  report,  "redefine"  it  and  "up- 
date" it  before  "activating"  the  project. 
"Would  that  satisfy  yon?"  he  asked  hope- 
fully. 

"All  that  will  satisfy  me,"  Roy  Smith  told 
him,  suddenly  feeling  very  tired  "Is  the  re- 
turn of  any  poverty  money  intended  for 
Ypsllantl  Township  and  a  public  apology  to 
the  people  here." 

William  Lawrence  went  away  worriedly  pre- 
dicting that  "the  university  won't  go  for  any- 
thing like  that."    And  the  university  didn't. 


Meanwhile,  the  Willow  Village  demonstra- 
tion project  had  already  demonstrated  one 
thing — the  ease  with  which  antlpoverty 
funds  covild  be  obtained.  And  predictably 
enough,  what  followed  was  like  a  run  on 
the  bank.  The  Washtenaw  Coimty  Commit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  decided  to  try  for  $39,900; 
everyone  knows  poor  people  drink  too  much. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  wanted  $26,290  because  stetlstlcs 
show  the  Impoverished  do  something  else  too 
much.  The  YpsUantl  public  schools  decided 
to  go  all  out  and  ask  $375,000  for  providing 
compensatory  education  for  everyone  from 
deprived  preschoolers  to  the  indigent  aged. 
Before  long,  fully  20  poverty  money  requests 
were  being  feverishly  prepared,  and  a  36- 
member  citizens  committee  was  Itself  re- 
questing $54,501  merely  for  acting  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  other  requests.  All  this  was 
going  on  in  Just  one  county,  the  highest 
income  county  in  Michigan,  one  of  the  10 
wealthiest  Stetes  In  the  Union. 

Nor  was  the  national  picture  particularly 
different.  The  controversy  was  bringing  Roy 
Smith  a  surprising  amount  of  mall  from 
people  In  some  farflung  places.  Ministers 
and  other  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
and  New  York  were  claiming  that  their  own 
antlpoverty  grants  had  served  no  purj>ose  ex- 
cept as  patronage  plums  for  local  political 
machines.  West  Virginians  were  writing  to 
ask  If  Roy  saw  anything  strange  about  the 
way  the  poverty  money  was  being  parceled 
out.  After  all,  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
shock  at  what  he'd  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  into  that  State  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  creating  the  na- 
tional mood  that  resulted  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  VSThy  then.  West  Virginians  were 
wondering,  had  their  antlpKJverty  allotment 
so  far  been  litUe  more  than  $400,000,  while 
the  high-income  Stete  of  New  Jersey  had  al- 
ready received  $12 '/j  million? 

But  folks  from  New  Jersey  were  writing  as 
well,  and  they  weren't  happy  with  all  that 
money.    People   In   Monmouth  County,   for 
example,  had  received  a  $67,000  grant,  only 
to  learn  that  $52,000  of  It  had  already  been 
budgeted  for  the  salaries  and  "administration 
expenses"  of  the  professional  directors.    The 
whole  State  had  been  startled  to  hear  that 
Antlpoverty  Director  John  C.  BtUlltt  would 
be   getting   a  salary   of  $25,000   a   year  and 
would  have  a  pair  of  $19,000  assistants.    But 
Bullitt  had  insisted  these  wage  rates  were 
"not  out  of  line,"  and  In  a  sense  he  was  right. 
This  was  less  than  his  poverty-official  su- 
periors   In    Washington    were    getting    and 
slightly  more  than  was  being  paid  city  pov- 
erty officials.     In  Newark  alone  there  were 
seven  poverty  fighters   in  the  over   $10,000 
bracket,  but  the  top  wage  was  Just  $23,000. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  corps  of  poverty  fighters 
assigned  to  Paterson,  where  the  highest  sal- 
ary was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about  to  request 
a  pay  raise,  but  they  finally  decided  against 
it.    After  all,  the  mayor  of  Paterson  was  get- 
ting only  $17,500. 

Even  so,  Roy's  chief  concern  was  his  own 
township,  and  he  was  pinning  a  large  share 
of  his  hopes  on  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.    He  still  expected  Dr.  Harlan 
Hatcher  to  make  a  personal  comparison  of 
the  fraudtilent  report  and  the  area  it  sup- 
posedly described,  then  crack  down  on  those 
responsible  with  all  the  righteous  wrath  that 
might   be  expected   of  so  distinguished   an 
educator.    But  on  March  2,  when  Roy  Smith 
finally  received  an   answer  to  his  letter  of 
nearly  a  month  earlier.  It  was  the  most  mys- 
tifying  and   disappointing   development   of 
the  entire  nightmarish  affair.     Dr.  Hatcher 
described  himself  as  "satisfied  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Its  representatives 
acted  in  good  faith  and  in  accordance  with 
recognized   procedures,   both  In   submitting 
the  program  and  In  accepting   the  grant." 
because  "many  of  the  alleged  errors  to  which 
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reference  has  been  made  occurred  In  a  back- 
ground document  which  was  not  submitted 
to  Washington." 

Numb  with  amaizement.  Roy  searched  his 
files  for  the  original  letter  from  Kornbluh, 
dated  November  25.  It  still  read,  "I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity In  Washington,"  just  as  It  always  had. 
For  fully  6  weeks  the  report  had  been  the 
subject  of  Incessant  public  controversy,  men- 
tioned In  both  news  stories  and  editorials, 
and  Roy  himself  had  discussed  it  with  both 
university  and  Federal  Government  officials. 
At  no  time  In  those  6  weeks  had  there  been 
the  slightest  suggestion  from  anyone  that 
the  background  docimient  hadn't  been  sub- 
mitted. 

■'We  didn't  force  this  money  on  those  peo- 
ple," the  GEO  was  still  telling  newsmen. 
"They  themselves  formed  this  WRAND  or- 
ganization and  requested  the  university's  as- 
sistance in  getting  a  grant." 

Pondering  that  statement  that  he'd  heard 
and  read  so  often,  Roy  Smith  suddenly  real- 
ized there  was  something  very  strange  about 
it.  Some  257  of  the  questionnaires  he'd  dis- 
tributed had  been  returned  by  then,  showing 
average  family  Income  so  far  of  $7,961  in  the 
depressed  community  and  turning  up  Just  10 
people  who  approved  of  the  antipoverty 
grant.  But  more  interesting  yet,  only  four 
people  had  Identified  themselves,  even  un- 
signed, as  members  of  WRAND.  Roy  had 
met  the  president  and  cvurent  spokesman  of 
the  group — a  young  Junior  high  school 
teacher  named  Gerald  Foley.  But  Foley  him- 
self admitted  he'd  joined  the  group  months 
after  Its  formation  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  original  request  to  the  university.  And 
the  few  other  WRAND  members  who  could  be 
located  locally  said  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Who,  then,  had  made  that  request?  Who  had 
started  WRAND  in  the  first  place? 

There  was  a  way  to  find  out.  Any  such 
organization  had  to  file  articles  of  Incor- 
poration with  the  counjty  clerk,  and  any 
citizen  had  a  right  to  examine  those  articles. 
Roy  Smith  availed  himself  of  that  right. 
And  all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  puzzling  busi- 
ness wasn't  so  puzzling  any  longer. 

The  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighbor- 
hood Development  had  been  founded  by  Just 
six  people — not  one  of  whom  lived  an3rwhere 
near  the  neighborhood  they  intended  devel- 
oping, all  of  whom  were  well-to-do  residents 
of  Ann  Arbor.  The  self-help  group  that  had 
asked  the  University  of  Michigan  to  help  it 
help  Itself  to  some  antipoverty  money  had 
been  formed  by  one  University  of  Michigan 
official,  one  University  of  Michigan  professor, 
two  wives  of  University  professors,  one 
prominent  lawyer  and  the  manager  of  the 
Willow  Village  apartments — for  which  addi- 
tional title  IV  antipoverty  funds  had  been 
suggested  In  the  restating  proposal. 

At  this  writing,  with  the  university  already 
privately  estimating  its  overhead  at  32  per- 
cent, the  antipoverty  grant  gained  by  the 
invention  of  an  Imaginary  ghost  town  Is  still 
m  effect.  In  fact,  on  April  27 — speaking  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  still  quoting  the  falsified 
phrases  and  statistics  of  a  report  that  was 
supposedly  never  submitted  to  Washington — 
War  on  Poverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Jr.,  threw  his  personal  prestige  behind  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  attempts 
to  save  face  In  the  controversy  by  publicly 
praising  the  Willow  Village  demonstration 
project.  (If  he'd  ventiired  Just  30  miles  far- 
ther, he  might  have  seen  what  he  was  calling 
"an  urban-fringe  pocket  of  poverty."  But  he 
didn't.)  And  the  OEO  Is  still  stubbornly 
sticking  to  its  story  that  the  erroneous  back- 
ground material  was  not  germane  to  a  pro- 
posal that  "clearly  met  the  criteria  for 
demonstrations  as  developed  by  this  office." 
But  Government  gllbness  no  longer  bothers 
Roy  Smith  the  way  it  once  did — chiefly  be- 
cause his  struggle  Isn't  a  lone  one  any  longer. 


Roused  by  the  realization  that  the  entire 
scheme  was  both  conceived  and  carried  out 
by  outsiders,  the  people  of  the  designated 
area  have  begun  battling  back  with  every  bit 
as  much  Ingenuity  as  was  used  In  calling 
them  impoverished  In  the  first  place.  A  group 
of  them  have  decided  to  play  the  alphabet 
game  themselves  by  forming  a  rival  self-help 
group  called  REPLY — which  stands  for  Re- 
turn Every  Penny  and  Leave  Ypsllanti-Town- 
shlp.  Petitions  making  the  same  demand 
have  so  far  been  signed  by  80  percent  of  the 
area's  residents,  and  a  similar  resolution  re- 
ceived an  87  V^ -percent  favorable  vote  at  the 
annual  township  meeting.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  as  leaders  of  the  people  they'd  do 
well  to  follow  them,  four  of  Roy's  fellow 
township  board  members,  Tllden  R.  Stumbo 
included,  have  reversed  their  earlier  stand 
and  Joined  him  In  demanding  the  return  of 
the  grant. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  signs  have  been 
erected  Informing  visitors  that  they  are  en- 
tering an  official  poverty  area  where  their  tax 
dollars  are  hard  at  work.  And  a  young  man 
man  named  Gordon  Mattson.  chairman  of 
REPLY,  even  rented  a  horse  and  a  Paul  Re- 
vere costume,  then  braved  a  late  snowstorm 
to  go  galloping  through  the  streets  shouting, 
"The  bureaucrats  are  coming."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  both  a  honking  motorcade  and  what 
seemed  an  apt  s>Tnbol  of  the  Incredible  affair 
from  Its  clouded  beginning  to  Its  as-yet- 
undetermlned  end — a  circus  clown. 

"Maybe  that's  the  only  answer  for  this  kind 
of  Insanity,"  Roy  Smith  laughingly  reflects. 
"A  good  sense  of  humor.  But  you  know  what 
worries  me  most?  The  way  that  fellow  from 
Washington  acted  when  he  came  out  and  saw 
for  himself  how  the  Government  had  been 
taken.  He  didn't  get  mad.  and  he  didn't  seem 
surprised.  He  wasn't  even  interested.  All 
he  kept  asking  was  what  would  satisfy  me — 
which  meant  what  would  shut  me  up,  I  guess. 
Do  you  think  what  happened  here  could  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception?  That  this 
sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  over  the  country?" 

That's  an  interesting  question. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon that  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABUSHING  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  520,  S.  1599.  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1599)  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  i 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  any  other  business 
which  may  come  before  the  Senate  to- 
day, or  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
and  what  he  sees  as  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  in  the  early  part  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  action  taken  on  this  or 
any  other  bill  this  afternoon.  But,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  he  may 
recall  that  It  was  our  intention  yester- 
day, to  adjourn  the  Senate  from  Thurs- 
day evening  until  Monday  of  next  week. 

However,  because  of  the  signing  of  the 
historic  piece  of  legislation  today,  the 
voting  rights  bill,  it  meant,  of  course 
that  we  could  consider  business  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  Senate 
completed  a  remarkable  amount  of 
work  including  many  major  pieces  of 
Jegislation.  The  major  items  on  the 
calendar  will  in  most  part  be  scheduled 
for  action  next  week. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  have  discussed 
this  plan  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  to  complete  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs,  S.  1599,  by  next  Tues- 
day and  to  follow  it  with  H.R.  8856,  the 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

On  Wednesday,  we  hope  to  complete 
action  on  H.R.  7969,  the  tariff  bill,  and 
to  follow  it  with  H.R.  9075,  the  military 
pay  bill. 

We  anticipate  that  H.R.  8283,  the  pov- 
erty bill,  and  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Defense  appropriations  bills 
will  be  reported  early  next  week  and 
hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  schedule 
them  for  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

In  addition,  we  anticipate  conference 
reports  on  the  Peace  Corps  and  other 
measures,  so  the  Senate  can  expect  an 
active  and  full  schedule  of  work  for  the 
entire  week. 

Our  action  this  past  week  demon- 
strates the  ability  of  this  body  con- 
scientiously to  undertake,  consider,  and 
dispose  of  a  large  volume  of  work;  I 
express  my  great  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  Members  for  making 
this  record  possible,  especially  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  I  feel 
that  with  every  Member's  continued  co- 
operation we  may  be  able  to  conclude 
our  business  around  Labor  Day. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  SENATORS  DOUGLAS 
AND  DIRKSEN  ON  REAPPORTION- 
MENT ISSUE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  for  his  bril- 
liant leadership  and  generalship  in  the 
recent  fight  against  the  proposed  Dlrk- 
sen  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Doug- 
las] ,  to  me,  exemplifies  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ican that  all  young  boys  and  young  men 
read  about  when  they  study  the  history  of 
the  development  of  this  great  country 
and  what  makes  a  democracy  work. 

I  was  greatly  honored  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  under  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  in  his  efforts  to  marshal  the 
forces  in  opposition  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

I  can  only  say  that  so  long  as  this 
country  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  men 
of  the  caliber  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  in  the  Senate,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  the  great  democracy 
that  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  I  am  on 
my  feet,  I  should  also  like  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Dirksen! . 

Although  I  played  as  active  a  role  as  I 
could  iia  opposition  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1  on  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  reappor- 
tionment, and  although  we  opposed  each 
other  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  it- 
self, and  then  later,  of  course,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  found  at  all  times 
that  Senator  Dirksen  was  a  man  who 
could  not  help  but  command  the  ad- 
miration of  even  his  most  vocal  oppo- 
nents. 

Particularly  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
effort,  when  it  might  well  have  been  easy 
for  a  lack  of  cooperation  between  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  to  come  to  the  forefront, 
we  were  able  to  work  extremely  well  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  so  far 
as  the  timing  of  speeches  and  opportuni- 
ties to  speak  for  those  who  wished  to 
debate  the  issues  pro  and  con  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] apprised  us,  the  opponents 
of  their  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, of  the  timing  of  their  various  par- 
liamentary maneuvers,  and  in  that  way 
we  were  aware  of  what  would  happen; 
therefore,  we  were  never,  in  a  sense, 
caught  off  balance  or  without  advance 
knowledge  of  what  would  happen.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  this  makes  for  better  leg- 
islation and  for  more  effective  debate  on 
the  issues. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
it  was  a  great  privilege  to  particpate  in 
the  debate  with  such  a  great  Senator  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 


At  12 :  54  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Morse  in  the  chair) . 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
former  colleague  of  ours,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  is  de- 
lighted to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  majority  leader. 

[Laughter  and  applause.  Senators  ris- 
ing.] 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  sat  in  the  major- 
ity leader's  chair. 


PROCEEDINGS     IN     THE     ROTUNDA 
OP   THE    CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
proceedings  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capi- 
tol earlier  today  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  made  his  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SIGNING  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

At  12  O'clock  noon  the  Senate,  headed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hay- 
den),  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Felton  M.  Johnston),  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  (Mr.  Joseph  C.  Duke) ,  proceeded 
to  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  and  took 
the  spaces  assigned  to  them. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  the  Speaker  (Mr. 
John  W.  McCorimack)  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  (Mr.  Ralph  R.  Roberts),  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
and  took  the  spaces  assigned  to  them. 

The  diplomatic  corps  were  escorted  by 
Ambassador  Hand  and  Mr.  Emery  L. 
Prazier  to  the  places  assigned  to  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Luci  Baines  Johnson  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  was  escorted  to 
the  rostrum. 

The  following  proceedings  then  took 
place : 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives) .  My  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  seen  and  unseen  audience, 
I  have  the  great  privilege  and  the  high 
and  personal  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause.] 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished 
guests,  my  fellow  Americans,  today  is  a 
triumph  for  freedom  as  huge  as  any  vic- 
tory that  has  ever  been  won  on  any  bat- 
tlefield. Yet  to  seize  the  meaning  of  this 
day,  we  must  recall  darker  times. 

Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the 
first  Negroes  arrived  at  Jamestown. 
They  did  not  arrive  in  brave  ships  in 
search  of  a  home  for  freedom.  They  did 
not  mingle  fear  and  joy,  in  expectation 
that  in  this  new  world  anything  would 
be  possible  to  a  man  strong  enough  to 
reach  for  It. 

They  came  In  darkness  and  they  came 
in  chains. 

Today  we  strike  away  the  last  major 
shackle  of  those  fierce  and  ancient  bonds. 
[Applause.]  Today  the  Negro  story  and 
the  American  story  fuse  and  blend. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  was  not  al- 
ways so.  The  stories  of  our  Nation  and 
of  the  American  Negro  are  like  two  great 
rivers.  Welling  up  from  that  tiny 
Jamestown  spring  they  flow  through  the 
centuries  along  divided  channels.   When 


pioneers  subdued  a  continent  to  the  need 
of  man,  they  did  not  tame  it  for  the 
Negro.  When  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  out 
in  Philadelphia,  It  did  not  toll  for  the 
Negro.  When  Andrew  Jackson  threw 
open  the  doors  of  democracy,  they  did 
not  open  for  the  Negro. 

It  was  only  at  Appomattox,  a  century 
ago,  that  ai>  American  victory  was  also 
a  Negro  victory.  And  the  two  rivers — 
one  shining  with  promise,  the  other 
dark  stained  with  oppression — began  to 
move  toward  one  another. 

Yet,  for  almost  a  century  the  promise 
of  that  day  was  not  fulfilled.  Today  is 
a  towering  and  certain  mark  that,  in  this 
generation,  that  promise  will  be  kept.  In 
our  time  the  two  currents  will  finally 
mingle  and  rush  as  one  great  stream 
across  the  uncertain  and  the  marvelous 
years  of  the  America  that  Is  yet  to  come. 

This  act  flows  from  a  clear  and  simple 
wrong.  Its  only  purpose  Is  to  right  that 
wrong.  Millions  of  Americans  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  their  color. 
This  law  will  insure  them  the  right  to 
vote.  The  wrong  is  one  which  no  Ameri- 
can, in  his  heart,  can  justify.  The  right 
is  one  which  no  American,  true  to  our 
principles,  can  deny. 

In  1957,  as  the  leader  of  the  majority 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  speaking  in  support- 
ing legislation  to  guarantee  to  the  right 
of  all  men  a  right  to  vote,  I  said,  "This 
right  to  vote  is  the  basic  right  without 
which  all  others  are  meaningless.  It 
gives  people — people  as  individuals — 
control  over  their  own  destinies." 

Last  year  I  said,  "Until  every  qualified 
person  regardless  of  the  color  of  his 
skin — has  the  right,  unquestioned  and 
unrestrained,  to  go  in  and  cast  his  ballot 
in  every  precinct  in  this  great  land  of 
ours,  I  am  not  going  to  be  satisfied." 

Immediately  after  the  election  I  di- 
rected the  Attorney  General  to  explore, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  ways  to  ensure 
the  right  to  vote. 

And  then  last  March — with  the  out- 
rage of  Selma  still  fresh.  I  came  down  to 
this  Capitol  one  evening  and  asked  the 
Congress  for  swift  and  for  sweeping  ac- 
tion to  guarantee  to  every  man  and  wom- 
an the  right  to  vote.  In  less  than  48 
hours  I  sent  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  the  Congress.  In  little  more  than  4 
months  the  Congress,  with  overwhelming 
majorities,  enacted  one  of  the  most 
monumental  laws  in  the  entire  history 
of  American  freedom. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
many  private  citizens,  who  worked  to 
shape  and  pass  this  bill  will  share  a  place 
of  honor  in  our  history  for  this  one  act 
alone. 

There  were  those  who  said  this  is  an 
old  injustice,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
hurry.  But  95  years  have  passed  since 
the  15th  amendment  gave  all  Negroes  the 
right  to  vote. 

And  the  time  for  waiting  is  gone. 

There  were  those  who  said  smaller  and 
more  gradual  measures  should  be  tried. 
But  they  had  been  tried.  For  years  and 
years  they  have  been  tried,  and  tried,  and 
tried,  and  they  have  failed,  and  failed, 
and  failed. 

And  the  time  for  failure  is  gone. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  this  Is 
a  many-sided  and  complex  problem.   But 
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however  viewed,  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote  is  still  a  deadly  wrong. 

And  the  time  for  injustice  has  gone. 
This  law  covers  many  pages.  But  the 
heart  of  the  act  is  plain.  Wherever — by 
clear  and  objective  standards — States 
and  counties  are  using  regulations,  or 
laws  or  tests  to  deny  the  right  to  vote, 
then  they  will  be  struck  down.  If  it  is 
clear  that  State  officials  still  intend  to 
discriminate,  then  Federal  examiners  will 
be  sent  in  to  register  all  eligible  voters. 
When  the  prospect  of  discrimination  is 
gone,  the  examiners  will  be  immediately 
withdrawn. 

And,  under  this  act,  if  any  county  any- 
where in  this  Nation  does  not  want  Fed- 
eral inervention  it  need  only  open  its 
polling  places  to  all  of  its  people. 
i  Applause.] 

This  good  Congress,  the  89th  Congress, 
acted  swiftly  in  passing  this  act.  And  I 
intend  to  act  with  equal  dispatch  in  en- 
forcing this  act .     [  Applause .  1 

Tomorrow  at  1  p.m.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  directed  to  file  a  lawsuit 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
poll  tax  in  Mississippi.  (Applause.) 
And  this  will  begin  the  legal  process 
which,  I  confidently  believe,  will  very 
soon  prohibit  any  State  from  requiring 
the  payment  of  money  in  order  to  exer- 
cise the  right  to  vote. 

And  also  by  tomorrow  the  Justice  De- 
partment— through  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register — will  have  officially  cer- 
tified the  States  where  discrimination 
exists. 

I  have,  in  addition,  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  work  all  through 
this  weekend  so  that  on  Monday  morn- 
ing next  they  can  designate  many  coun- 
ties where  past  experience  clearly  shows 
that  Federal  action  is  necessary  and  re- 
quired. And  by  Tuesday  morning 
trained  Federal  examiners  will  be  at 
work  registering  eligible  men  and  women 
in  10  to  15  counties.     [Applause.] 

On  that  same  day,  next  Tuesday,  ad- 
ditional poll  tax  suits  will  be  filed  in  the 
States  of  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Virginia, 
r  Applause.  1  And  I  pledge  you  that  we 
will  not  delay,  or  we  will  not  hesitate,  or 
we  will  not  turn  aside,  until  Americans  of 
every  race  and  color  and  origin  in  this 
country  have  the  same  right  as  all  oth- 
ers to  share  in  the  process  of  democracy. 
I  Applause.  1 

So  through  this  act,  and  its  enforce- 
ment, an  important  instrument  of  free- 
dom passes  into  the  hands  of  millions  of 
our  citizens. 

But  that  instrument  must  be  used. 
Presidents  and  Congresses,  laws  and 
lawsuits  can  open  the  doors  to  the  poll- 
ing places — and  open  the  doors  to  the 
wondrous  rewards  which  await  the  wise 
use  of  the  ballot. 

But  only  the  individual  Negro,  and  all 
others  who  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  can  really  walk  through  those 
doors,  and  can  use  that  right,  and  can 
transform  the  vote  into  an  instnmiaent  of 
justice  and  fulfillment. 

So  let  me  now  say  to  every  Negro  in 
this  country:  You  must  register.  You 
must  vote.  You  must  learn,  so  your 
choice  advances  your  interest  and  the  in- 
terest of  our  beloved  Nation.  [Ap- 
plause.] Your  future,  and  your  chil- 
dren's futxire  depend  upon  it. 


This  act  is  not  only  a  victory  for  Negro 
leadership;  this  act  is  a  challenge  to  that 
leaderslaip.  It  is  a  challenge  which  can- 
not be  met  simply  by  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations. It  means  that  dedicated 
leaders  must  work  around  the  clock  to 
teach  people  their  rights  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  lead  them  to  ex- 
ercise those  rights,  and  to  fulfill  tho.se  re- 
sponsibilities and  those  duties  to  the 
country. 

If  you  do  this,  then  you  will  find,  as 
others  have  found  before  you,  that  the 
vote  is  the  most  powerful  instrument 
ever  devised  by  man  for  breaking  down 
injustice  and  destroying  the  terrible 
walls  which  imprison  men  because  they 
are  different  from  other  men. 

Today  what  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the 
legal  barriers  is  tumbling.  There  will  be 
many  actions  and  many  difficulties  be- 
fore the  rights  woven  into  law  are  also 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  Nation. 
But  the  struggle  for  equality  must  now 
move  toward  a  different  battlefield. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  granting  every 
American  Negro  his  freedom  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  life:  Not  the 
conformity  that  blurs  enriching  differ- 
ences of  culture  and  tradition,  but  rather 
the  opportunity  that  gives  each  the 
chance  to  choose. 

For  centuries  of  oppression  and  hatred 
have  already  taken  their  painful  toll. 
It  can  be  seen  in  men  without  skills,  in 
children  without  fathers,  in  families  im- 
prisoned in  slums  and  poverty. 

For  it  is  not  enough  to  give  men  rights. 
They  must  be  able  to  use  those  rights  in 
their  personal  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
wounds  and  the  weakness — the  outward 
walls  and  the  inward  scars— which  di- 
minish achievement,  are  the  work  of 
American  society.  And  we  must  all  now 
help  to  end  them  through  expanding 
programs  already  devi.«;ed  and  through 
new  ones  to  search  out  and  forever  end 
the  special  handicaps  of  those  who  are 
black  in  a  nation  that  happens  to  be 
mostly  white. 

It  is  for  this  purpose— to  fulfill  the 
rights  we  now  secure — that  I  iiave  al- 
ready called  a  White  House  Conference 
to  meet  in  the  Nation's  Capital  this  fall. 
And  so  we  move  step  by  steii — often 
painfully  but  I  think  with  clearing  vi- 
sion—along the  path  of  American  free- 
dom. 

It  is  difficult  to  fight  for  freedom. 
But  I  think  I  also  know  how  difficult  it 
can  be  to  bend  long  years  of  habit  and 
custom  to  grant  it.  There  is  no  room 
for  injustice  anywhere  in  the  American 
mansion.  [Applause.]  But  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  understanding  toward 
those  who  see  old  ways  crumbling.  To 
them  I  simply  say:  It  must  come.  It  is 
right  that  it  should  come.  And  when  It 
has,  you  will  find  a  burden  has  been 
lifted  from  your  shoulders  too. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  guilt,  al- 
though there  is  that.  It  is  that  men 
cannot  live  with  a  lie  and  not  be  stained 
by  it.  The  central  fact  of  American 
civilization — one  so  hard  for  others  to 
understand — is  that  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice, and  the  dignity  of  man  are  not  just 
words  to  us.  We  believe  in  them.  Under 
all  the  growth  and  tumult  and  abun- 
dance, we  believe.  And  so,  as  long  as 
some  among  us  are  oppressed — and  we 


are  part  of  that  oppression — it  must 
blunt  our  faith  and  sap  the  strength  of 
our  high  purpose. 

Thus  this  is  a  victory  for  the  freedom 
of  the  American  Negro.  But  it  is  also  a 
victory  for  the  freedom  of  the  American 
Nation.  And  every  family,  across  this 
entire  searching  land,  will  live  stronger 
in  liberty,  more  splendid  in  expectation, 
and  will  be  prouder  to  be  American  be- 
cause of  the  act  I  will  sign  today.  [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

At  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.,  tlie 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  distinguished  guests  who  had  been 
invited  to  witness  the  ceremony,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  President's  Room,  where 
the  President  signed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
conducting  an  inquiry  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  the  armed  intervention  of  Amer- 
ican troops  into  the  Dominican  Republic. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  ques- 
tions are  the  extent  of  Communist  infil- 
tration in  Latin  America  generally  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  particular. 
Another  is  what  damage,  if  any,  has 
the  intervention  done  to  the  standing  of 
the  United  States  throughout  Latin 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  three  articles  deal- 
ing with  these  questions. 

The  first  is  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  written  before  our  troops  moved 
in,  entitled  "The  Decline  of  Communism 
in  Latin  America." 

The  second  is  a  column  by  Marquis 
Childs  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Re- 
luctant Allies  in  the  Hemisphere." 

The  third  is  an  article  by  Juan  Bosch 
former  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public entitled  "Communism  and  Democ- 
racy in  the  Dominican  Republic"  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
August  7. 

I  believe  these  three  articles  present  a 
point  of  view  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly] 

The  Decline  of  Communism   in  Latin 
America 

(By  Ernst  Halperln) 

(Note. — ^Ernst  Halperln,  a  research  as- 
sociate at  the  Center  for  International  Stud- 
ies of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, has  spent  2  years  in  Latin  America 
studying  communism  and  has  arrived  at 
some  surprising  conclusions  about  its  pros- 
pects below  the  border.  Currently  living 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  has  written  lor  news- 
papers and  many  major  periodicals  and  is 
the  author  of  "The  Triumphant  Heretic."  a 
book  about  Tito.) 

The  contrast  of  opulence  and  poverty  in 
Latin  America  is  so  striking  that  visitors 
frequently  assume  the  region  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  social  cataclysm.  In  the  big  cities, 
the  elegant  residential  districts  and  the 
downtown  business  sections  with  their  sky- 
scrapers are  ringed  with  shantytown  areas- 


vast  agglomerations  of  shacks  that  would 
make  any  European  slum  dwelling  look 
p;ilatlal. 

The  streets  In  the  shantytowns  are  un- 
puved.  There  are  no  water  pipes  or  drains. 
Tlie  shacks  of  wood  and  cardboard  are  In- 
fested by  vermin.  One  would  think  that 
their  miserable,  underfed  Inhabitants  would 
be  kept  in  a  constant  paroxysm  of  envy  and 
class  hatred  by  the  sight  of  the  villas,  the 
automobiles,  the  office  buildings  gleaming 
with  chromium  and  plate  glass,  the  luxury 
goods  displayed  in  the  windows  of  air-con- 
ditioned shops.  Yet  although  there  have 
been  occasional  outbursts  of  violence  in 
Bogota,  Santiago,  and  other  cities,  the 
shantytowns  are  not  the  hotbeds  of  revolu- 
tion which  the  foreign  observer  assumes  them 
to  be. 

Truth  is,  there  are  many  factors  working 
against  the  possibility  of  a  dominant  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  alTairs  of  Latin 
America.  One  is  the  emergence  of  a  highly 
nationalistic  middle  class  more  disposed  to 
exploiting  Communist  assistance  than  to 
adherence  to  Communist  discipline.  An- 
other is  the  absence  of  revolutionary  zeal 
among  the  urban  working  classes.  Though 
the  prospects  in  store  for  U.S.  in- 
terests in  Latin  America  may  well  be  harsh, 
the  chances  of  a  Communist-dominated  re- 
gime are  slim  indeed.  There  are  many  trends 
and  incidents  to  substantiate  this  conclu- 
sion. 

In  the  Peruvian  presidential  election  of 
1963,  for  example,  the  shantytown  districts 
of  Lima,  which  are  among  the  worst  in  Latin 
America,  favored  Gen.  Manuel  Odria,  the 
most  conservative  of  the  four  presidential 
candidates.  In  the  Venezuelan  presidential 
election  later  that  year,  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri, 
a  conservative  intellectual  and  representa- 
tive of  business  interests,  polled  a  majority 
of  the  shantytown  vote  in  Caracas.  In  the 
Chilean  presidential  election  of  1964,  the 
Christian  Democrat  Eduardo  Prei  prevailed 
over  the  Marxist  candidate,  Salvador  Allende, 
in  the  shantytowns  of  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso. 

Latin  American  Marxists  attribute  the  fail- 
ure of  their  propaganda  in  the  shantytowns 
to  lack  of  political  consciousness,  but  the 
real  reason  would  appear  to  be  a  different 
one.  Most  shantytown  dwellers  come  from 
depressed  rural  areas,  and  city  life  offers 
them  certain  advantages  not  easily  perceived 
by  the  foreign  visitor  who  is  appalled  by  the 
squalor  of  the  shantytown.  There  are  health 
centers  and  other  social  services,  and  occu- 
pational and  educational  opportunities  are 
far  better  than  in  the  stagnant  rural  areas. 
There  is  also  the  prospect  of  one  day  moving 
out  to  an  inexpensive  apartment  in  a  gov- 
ernment housing  project.  Many  Latin 
American  countries  are  building  government 
housing  on  a  vast  scale,  although  unfortu- 
nately even  the  most  ambitious  housing  pro- 
grams barely  manage  to  keep  pace  with  the 
movement  of  people  from  the  rural  areas  to 
the  cities. 

Only  the  most  energetic  of  the  shantytown 
dwellers  manage  to  take  full  advantage  of 
these  opportunities,  but  these  are  exactly  the 
people  who  form  the  opinions  and  determine 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  community.  They 
are  realists  on  the  lookout  for  material  Im- 
provement, and  in  politics  they  tend  to  sup- 
port the  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  provide 
such  Improvement,  even  if  he  Is  a  dictator 
or  a  politician  with  an  unsavory  record. 

Shantytown  dwellers  may  occasionally 
vote  for  a  Marxist  politician,  but  they  are 
not  attracted  by  Marxist  ideology.  Marxism 
holds  that  the  capitalist  system  Inevitably 
produces  the  pauperization  of  the  toiling 
masses;  that  at  best  it  may  permit  a  tempo- 
rary alleviation  of  their  suffering  but  never 
a  substantial,  permanent  Improvement  of 
their  condition;  that  this  system  Is  doomed 
to  disappear  in  a  catastrophe;  that  It  is  the 
historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  over- 


throw capitalism  by  a  revolution;  and  that 
this  task  must  be  carried  out  through  the 
collective  action  of  the  working  class  orga- 
nized as  a  revolutionary  political  party. 

This  doctrine  does  not  tally  either  with 
the  aspirations  or  with  the  experience  of  the 
leaders  of  shantytown  opinion.  Their  con- 
dition is  already  better  than  it  was  when 
they  arrived  from  the  countryside,  and  they 
cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  revolution 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  further  material 
improvements  they  desire. 

THE  LABOR  ARISTOCRACY 

Besides  the  shantytown  population  of  un- 
skilled laborers  who  have  drifted  In  from 
the  rural  areas,  the  urban  working  class  of 
Latin  America  contains  a  second  element:  a 
highly  organized  and  exclusive  labor  aristoc- 
racy composed  of  groups  such  as  dockers, 
railroad  men,  and  other  transportation  work- 
ers, and  the  skilled  labor  employed  by  In- 
dustry and  the  trades.  Through  political 
influence  and  the  militancy  of  their  unions, 
these  groups  have  attained  a  wage  level  that 
in  many  cases  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  European,  If  not  of  North  American 
workers. 

In  some  Latin  American  countries,  the 
Communists  appear  to  have  established  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  labor  aristocracy, 
whose  trade  unions  they  have  infiltrated. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
truly  won  the  allegiance  of  the  workers,  let 
alone  converted  them  to  Marxism.  In  times 
of  crisis,  when  the  government  moves  to  sup- 
press and  persecute  the  party,  the  workers 
invariably  fail  to  come  out  in  defense  of  the 
Communists.  Tlie  Latin  American  urban 
working  class  is  clearly  not  a  revolutionary 
element.  Furthermore,  it  lacks  the  pre- 
Marxist  tradition  of  militant  socialism  and 
anarchism  that  causes  French  and  Italian 
workers  to  remain  faithful  to  the  party  in 
spite  of  material  Improvement. 

As  early  as  the  1920s,  a  brilliant  Peruvian 
intellectual,  J.  C.  Marlategui,  advised  the 
Communist  parties  to  shift  their  efforts  from 
the  urban  workers  to  the  Indio  peasants  of 
the  Andean  highlands,  and  to  base  their 
propaganda  on  a  nationalism  emphasizing 
the  native  Indian  element  of  Latin  American 
culture,  Mariategui's  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Communist  International,  and 
to  this  day,  Latin  American  Communist 
parties,  in  the  face  of  constant  disappoint- 
ments, stubbornly  cling  to  the  Leninist  for- 
mula of  the  decisive  revolutionary  role  of 
the  urban  proletariat. 

In  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Lenin- 
ism, Communist  Party  pronouncements  In- 
variably stress  the  Importance  of  "a  firm 
alliance  of  the  workers  with  the  peasants." 
This  is  usually  empty  talk,  since  most  Latin 
American  Communist  parties  lack  the  cadres 
which  the  arduous  and  dangerous  work  of 
proselytizing  In  the  villages  would  require. 
The  Communists  of  some  Central  American 
republics  at  one  time  exerted  considerable 
Influence  over  the  workers  of  the  big  Indus- 
trialized plantations,  but  they  lost  it  after  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  strikes.  There  are  one 
or  two  pockets  of  Communist  Party  Influence 
in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Colombia.  The 
Chilean  Communists — the  only  Latin  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  with  a  substantial 
corps  of  trained  propagandists — has  recently 
made  headway  among  agricultural  workers 
and  tenants  on  the  big  estates.  With  these 
and  a  few  other  minor  exceptions,  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  Latin  America  are  an  urban 
phenomenon. 

Nearly  all  these  parties  are  very  small,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  Intellectuals  of  the 
type  known  as  drawing-room  Communists, 
some  trade  union  leaders  with  their  per- 
sonal retinue,  and  a  sizable  but  undisci- 
plined student  and  youth  group.  Apart  from 
Cuba,  where  recruitment  to  the  party  ranks 
is  promoted  by  the  government,  the  only 
notable  exception  to  this  pattern  Is  Chile. 


There  the  Industrial  workers,  particularly 
those  in  the  copper,  nitrate,  and  coal  mines, 
have  a  tradition  of  militant  unionism  and 
political  activity  dating  back  to  the  first  years 
of  the  century,  and  this  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Communists.  The  ChUean 
Communist  Party  is  the  only  one  In  Latin 
America  which  has  a  sound  working-class 
base. 

The  doctrine  of  the  decisive  revolutionary 
role  of  the  urban  proletariat  has  had  a  sur- 
prising effect  on  the  policies  of  the  Latin 
American  Communist  parties :  it  has  rendered 
them  highly  opportunistic.  The  difficult 
task  of  proselytizing  among  a  social  group 
antipathetic  to  Communist  ideology  can  only 
be  carried  on  where  party  members  enjoy 
some  freedom  to  operate.  Latin  American 
Communists  therefore,  reluctant  to  undergo 
the  risk  of  total  suppression,  have  fre- 
quently come  to  terms  with  a  dictator,  agree- 
ing to  confine  themselves  to  a  purely  verbal 
opposition  and  to  decline  cooperation  with 
the  democratic  opposition  groups. 

TOLERANCE    TOWARD    SUBVERSIVES 

In  Latin  America,  public  opinion  does  not 
regard  subversion  with  the  same  abhorrence 
as  It  does  In  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
The  most  respectable  Latin  American  demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  center  and  right  have 
more  conspiracies,  uprisings,  coups,  and  pro- 
nunclamentos  on  record  than  the  Commu- 
nists have.  The  current  Communist  guerrUla 
campaign  in  Venezuela  Is  a  departure  from 
the  usual  pattern  of  Communist  Party  activ- 
ities In  Latin  America.  There  has  been  only 
one  earlier  attempt  to  seize  power  by  force  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  Latin  America:  the  Brazilian  upris- 
ing of  1935.  This  was  an  army  coup  in  the 
classical  Latin  American  manner;  it  failed 
because  the  expected  civilian  support  did  not 
materialize.  The  leader  of  the  coup,  Luis 
Carlos  Prestes,  had  been  an  army  officer  and 
a  celebrated  guerrilla  leader  before  he  had 
Joined  the  Communists.  He  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  most  consistent  and  de- 
termined advocates  of  peaceful  methods 
among  the  leaders  of  Latin  American 
communism. 

The  Communists'  very  lack  of  success  has 
made  It  possible  for  non-Communist  political 
groups  to  accept  them  as  allies.  Most  Latin 
American  pxoUticIans  do  not  regard  their  local 
Communist  Party  as  a  serious  threat,  while 
the  Communists'  small  but  tightly  knit  party 
organization,  their  ability  to  mobilize 
students  for  demonstrations,  and  their  In- 
fiuence  In  the  trade  unions  can  make  their 
collaboration  useful  to  dictators  and  demo- 
crats alike. 

The  easygoing  attitude  of  non-Communist 
and  even  strongly  anti-Communist  Latin 
American  politicians  toward  the  party  is  the 
despair  of  European  and  North  American  ob- 
servers, but  their  warnings  are  visually  dis- 
regarded because  they  are  not  borne  out  by 
practical  experience.  In  Latin  America  It 
Is  simply  not  true  that  anyone  who  has  deal- 
ings with  the  Communists  becomes  their 
prisoner.  Democratic  politicians  such  as 
Gonzalez  Vldela  of  Chile  and  caudlllos  such 
as  Velasco  Ibarra  of  Ecuador  welcomed  Com- 
munist support  in  their  struggle  for  power; 
and  later,  when  the  Communists  ceased  to 
be  useful,  these  politicians  had  no  difficulty 
in  casting  them  off.  The  latest  case  In  point 
is  that  of   Fidel  Castro. 

When  Castro  began  to  favor  the  Cuban 
Communists,  and  even  entrusted  them  with 
the  task  of  organizing  his  own  ruling  party, 
most  foreign  observers  assumed  he  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
puppet  In  the  hands  of  the  Old  Guard  Com- 
munist leaders.  Yet  today,  Castro  is  in  un- 
disputed command  of  the  party  which  the 
Old  Guard  Communists  had  helped  him  to 
build,  and  the  old  party  leaders  are  either 
pushed  aside  or  relegated  to  positions  of  sec- 
ondary Importance.    This  rank  outsider,  who 
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hais  no  Communist  Party  training  and  has 
never  been  subjected  to  party  discipline,  has 
even  forced  the  Russltuis  to  accept  the  situ- 
ation and  to  admit  hiqj  into  the  councils 
of  world  communism — a  telling  symptom  of 
the  state  of  confusion  and  disintegration 
Into  which  the  Communist  movement  has 
been  plunged  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet   conflict. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  NATIONALISTS 

One  of  the  most  widespread  of  the  many 
misconceptions  about  Latin  America  Is  that 
its  political  troubles  are  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  strong  middle  class.  Democracy  is  said 
to  be  the  way  of  life  of  the  middle  class; 
therefore,  it  is  argued,  there  would  be  a  func- 
tioning, healthy  democr^y  in  Latin  America 
if  It  had  a  middle  class  capable  of  asserting 
Itself. 

But  this  concept  of  Latin  American  society 
as  a  rigid  structure  composed  of  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  Is  taken  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  10th-century  travelers.  Today 
it  applies  only  to  the  backward  rural  areas. 
For  the  last  half  century,  the  cities  of  Latin 
America  have  been  the  scene  of  great  social 
change  and  economic  development.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  downtown  areas  of  cities  such 
as  Caracas.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sio  Paulo.  Santi- 
ago de  Chile  that  were  taken  15  years  ago 
are  hardly  recognizable  today. 

Social  mobility  In  Latin  America  Is  greater, 
not  less,  than  In  Europe.  The  amazing 
economic  success  of  Immigrants  from  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  well  as  from  the  Near  and 
Far  East,  testifies  to  this.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cities  of  Latin  America  have  witnessed 
the  emergence  and  rapid  growth  of  an  ambi- 
tious, politically  conscloxis.  and  highly  as- 
sertive native  middle  class.  The  political 
weight  and  Influence  of  this  urban  middle 
class  Is  all  the  greater  because  the  bulk  of 
Latin  America's  rural  population  is  politi- 
cally passive  and  Inarticulate. 

In  the  more  Important  Latin  American 
countries,  political  power  long  ago  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  Into  those 
of  middle-class  politicians,  or  of  army  offi- 
cers, who  are  also  usually  of  middle-class 
origin.  These  politicians  and  military  men 
may  not  represent  the  collective  will  or  the 
Interests  of  their  class,  as  the  Marxists  would 
have  it.  but  their  jxjllcles  certainly  reflect 
the  attitudes  prevalent  among  people  of 
their  middle-class  background:  specifically, 
a  vigorous  nationalism. 

Inevitably,  this  middle-class  nationalism 
expresses  Itself  in  resentment  against  what- 
ever foreign  power  occupies  a  dominant  po- 
sition in  the  economy  of  the  hemisphere. 
Before  World  War  II,  when  British  capital 
stUl  held  Important  positions  In  the  econ- 
omy of  some  Latin  American  countries,  their 
nationalism  was  antl-Brltlsh  as  much  as  or 
even  more  than  antl-Amerlcan.  Through 
the  war.  the  United  States  came  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  undisputed  economic  and  political 
hegemony  over  the  entire  hemisphere,  and 
in  consequence,  Latin  American  nationalism 
is  now  directed  almost  entirely  against  the 
United  States. 

BLIND    HATRED   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 

There  are,  however,  varying  degrees  of  na- 
tionalism. The  leaders  of  the  middle-class 
parties  now  In  power  In  a  nvimber  of  Latin 
American  states  are  fervent  nationalists, 
some  of  them  with  an  anti-American  record, 
but  they  are  also  responsible  statesmen  and 
realists.  They  recognize,  that  in  view  of  its 
overwhelming  economic  and  military 
strength,  the  United  States  must  Inevitably 
play  a  leading  role  In  the  hemisphere.  They 
also  realize  that  their  countries  can  reap 
substantial  beneflt  from  association  with  a 
power  of  such  magnitude.  They  are  willing 
to  accept  partnership— but  not  blind  sub- 
servience In  their  foreign  policy,  or  sub- 
ordination of  their  domestic  policies  to  the 
requirements  of  American  business  Interests. 
Such   Is   the  attitude,   for   example,   of   the 


Mexican  and  Venezuelan  Governments,  and 
of  President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  of 
Peru  and  President  Prel  of  Chile. 

But  there  are  also  more  extreme  national- 
ists, who  regard  any  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  as  treason.  Extreme  national- 
ism is  not  a  mass  movement  in  any  Latin 
American  country,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Cuba,  where  it  is  fanned  by 
extensive  Government  propaganda.  It  is 
rarely  to  be  found  among  workers,  least  of 
all  among  those  employed  by  American- 
owned  companies,  which  usually  pay  higher 
wages  and  provide  more  social  services  than 
any  local  capitalist  does.  In  most  Latin 
American  countries,  extreme  nationalism  and 
virulent  anti-Amerlcanlsm  are  prevalent  in 
certain  restricted  sectors  of  the  political  and 
intellectual  elite:  among  university  and  high 
school  students  and  teachers,  lawyers,  Jour- 
nalists, writers,  and  artists.  Since  the  ruling 
political  parties  often  recruit  their  leading 
cadres  precisely  from  these  groups,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  mass  following  does  not  render 
extreme  nationalism  either  impotent  or  in- 
nocuous. 

Roberto  Campos,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of 
Planning  and  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  recently  wrote  of  the  extreme 
nationalists  of  his  own  country  that  in  many 
respects  their  "false  Brazilian  nationalism 
bolls  down  to  hatred  of  the  United  States,  as 
If  Brazil's  true  Interest  were  In  direct  mathe- 
matical proportion  to  the  harm  we  could 
cause  to  the  great  country  in  the  north." 
This  blind  hatred,  as  Campos  rightly  calls  it. 
is  aroused  by  the  mere  fact  of  U.S.  political 
and  economic  hegemony  in  Latin  America, 
and  not  by  any  particular  aspect  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy. The  extreme  nationalists  object  to  any 
and  every  policy  Implemented  by  the  United 
States.  Even  when  the  U.S.  Government  gave 
financial  support  to  the  Bolivian  revolution- 
ary government,  which  had  nationalized  the 
tin  mines  and  carried  out  the  most  drastic 
agrarian  reform  in  the  history  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  extreme  nationalists  only  com- 
plained that  the  Bolivians  had  sold  out  to 
the  United  States. 

The  aim  of  the  extreme  nationalists  Is 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  U.S. 
power  In  Latin  America.  Since  no  combi- 
nation of  Latin  American  countries  is  strong 
enough  to  achieve  this,  the  extreme  national- 
ists seek  an  outside  ally — a  world  power  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  a  military  defeat  on  the 
United  States. 

Before  and  during  World  War  n,  Latin 
American  extreme  nationalism  sought  alli- 
ance with  Germany  and  Italy.  After  the  war, 
its  Interest  was  aroused  by  the  new  great 
power  which  had  emerged  to  challenge  the 
United  States  In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Extreme  nationalism  now  swung  left: 
It  established  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
unofficial  Latin  American  agents,  the  Com- 
munist Parties.  The  first  fruit  of  their  co- 
operation was  the  establishment  of  a  coali- 
tion government  of  nationalists  and  Com- 
munists in  the  Central  American  republic 
of  Guatemala. 

When  the  Guatemalan  Government  was 
overthrown  by  a  CIA-sponsored  uprising  in 
1954,  indignation  swept  Latin  America. 
Moderate  nationalists  like  Eduardo  Frei  of 
Chile  Joined  the  extremists  in  condemning 
U.S.  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  Latin  American  country. 

The  Guatemalan  affair  demonstrated  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Soviet  base  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Three  years  later,  a  revolutionary 
Innovation  In  military  technology  completely 
changed  the  situation:  the  development  of 
the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  freed 
Soviet  military  power  from  Its  restriction  to 
the  Eurasian  land  mass.  This  at  last  put 
Latin  America  within  the  range  of  Soviet 
aspirations.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1959. 
the  Soviet  Union  established  contact  with 
Fidel  Castro,  offering  him  material  support 


against  the  United  States.  Soviet  aid  began 
pouring  in,  Eind  in  1960  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment uttered  Its  first,  rather  cautiously 
worded  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  Cuba. 

CUBA,  A  TEST  CASE 

There  is  some  evidence  of  Russian  hesita- 
tion and  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
Cuban  venture.  Nevertheless,  Russia's  ap- 
pearance on  the  Latin  American  scene  had 
an  electrifying  effect  on  the  extreme  nation- 
alists; Cuba  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  test 
case  which  demonstrated  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  and  readiness  to  support  them  in  an 
out-and-out  struggle  against  the  United 
States.  They  had  hitherto  been  skeptical 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  1956  many  of 
them  had  condemned  Soviet  intervention 
in  Hungary.  This  critical  attitude  was  now 
supplanted  by  one  of  adulation. 

There  was  something  utterly  artificial 
about  this  enthusiasm;  it  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  genuine  desire  to  observe  ciir- 
rent  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Such  fascinating  developments 
as  de-Stallnlzatlon.  the  rewriting  of  party 
history,  the  rehabilitation  of  many  of  Stalin's 
victims,  the  new  trends  In  Soviet  art  and 
literature,  the  strains  In  Soviet  relations 
with  the  satellites  did  not  arouse  the  In- 
terest of  these  new  admirers  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  they  could  not  help  tak- 
ing note  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict,  they 
failed  to  recognize  its  significance.  Its  rele- 
vance to  Soviet  foreign  policy,  and  Its  effect 
on  the  power  and  cohesion  of  the  bloc. 
Their  lack  of  dlscerrunent  was  unwise  but 
understandable.  To  them,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  military  ally,  and  the  real  subject  of 
their  Interest  was  Soviet  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional military  capacity. 

In  the  years  1960-62,  numerous  extreme 
nationalists  announced  their  loyalty  to  the 
doctrines  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  Theirs  was  a 
very  superficial  Marxism-Leninism;  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  acceptance  of 
Marx's  definition  of  capitalism  as  exploita- 
tion of  man  by  man,  and  of  Lenin's  formula 
that  imperialism  was  the  last  stage  of  capi- 
talism. There  was  no  serious  study  of  the 
subject,  no  Interest  in  current  developments. 
The  unsophisticated  observer  nevertheless 
found  It  Impossible  to  distinguish  the  ex- 
treme nationalists  from  party  line  Commu- 
nists. And  they  were  indeed  Communists  in 
the  sense  that  they  professed  belief  in 
Marxism-Leninism,  supported  Soviet  foreign 
fKJllcy,  admired  the  Soviet  economic  system, 
and  strove  to  Impose  a  similar  system  in 
their  own  country.  But  they  were  not  Com- 
munists If  that  term  Is  understood  to  Imply 
subjection  to  Communist  Party  discipline 
and  readiness  to  implement  the  jxjlicles  of 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

The  distinction  may  appear  to  be  mere 
hairsplitting,  yet  It  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
an  understanding  of  the  politics  of  the  Latin 
American  extreme  left.  Party  line  Commu- 
nists are  trained  to  follow  Soviet  instructions 
to  the  letter,  to  retreat  on  order  as  well  as 
to  attack.  The  extreme  nationalists,  who 
call  themselves  Marxist-Leninists,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  do  so.  To  them,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  a  leader  to  whom  they  owe  un- 
conditional allegiance  but  merely  an  ally,  and 
even  this  only  so  long  as  Soviet  policy  is  to 
their  liking — that  is,  one  of  unrelenting  and 
unceasing  hostility  to  the  United  States. 
Fidel  Castro  Is  an  example  of  this  Independ- 
ence of  mind;  although  completely  depend- 
ent on  Soviet  economic  and  military  aid,  he 
has  often  openly — and  sometimes  dramati- 
cally, as  in  his  refusal  to  sign  the  test  ban 
treaty — registered  disagreement  with  any 
softening  of  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the 
United  States. 

REVOLUTION    THROUGH    TERROR 

Catsro's   revolutionary   strategy   for  Latin 
America    Is    diametrically    opposed    to    the 
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strategy  of  the  Communist  parties.  As  ex- 
pounded in  Che  Guevara's  book  on  guerrilla 
%^rfare,  its  three  basic  principles  are  that 
guerrilla  bands  can  defeat  a  regular  army; 
that  by  Its  activities,  a  guerrilla  nucleus  can 
create  a  revolutionary  situation  where  it  Is 
not  already  in  existence;  and  that  the 
peasants  and  not  the  urban  workers  are  the 
main  revolutionary  force  in  underdeveloped 
Latin  America. 

A  major  effort  to  implement  this  strategy 
was  made  In  Venezuela,  where  nationalist 
groups  were  Joined  by  a  Communist  Party 
which  had  seceded  from  the  Soviet  fold.  In 
December  1963,  after  a  year  of  guerrilla  fight- 
ing, sabotage,  and  terrorism,  the  Venezuelan 
people  expressed  rejection  of  Castroism  and 
communism  by  widespread  participation  In  a 
presidential  election  which  the  leftists  had 
first  attempted  to  prevent  and  then  to  boy- 
cott. Minor  attempts  to  launch  guerrilla 
campaigns  in  Colombia.  Peru,  Brazil,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Argentina  were 
either  nipped  in  the  bud  or  crushed  at  an 
early  stage,  leaving  only  scattered  guerrilla 
bauds  in  the  mountains. 

The  Cuban  strategy  of  revolution  through 
guerrilla  warfare  has  thus  proved  ineffec- 
tive In  countries  where  conditions  are  less 
favorable  than  they  were  in  Batista's  Cuba. 
Most  Latin  American  governments  have 
greater  popular  support  than  that  of  Batista. 
The  armies  of  such  countries  as  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Peru  are  efficient  and  have 
a  long  fighting  tradition;  they  cannot  be  as 
easily  demoralized  by  guerrillas  as  Batista's 
inglorious  army.  And  finally,  Castroite  doc- 
trine probably  overestimates  the  revolution- 
ary potential  of  the  Latin  American  peasan- 
try, for  the  elements  of  this  group  most 
likely  to  rebel  are  constantly  being  drawn  off 
to  the  cities. 

The  Cuban  strategy  of  guerrilla  warfare  is 
attractive  to  nationalistic  youth.  The  older 
generation  of  extreme  nationalists  know  that 
there  are  more  effective  ways  of  winning 
political  power.  Tliey  are  members  of  the 
political  elite;  among  them  are  Influential 
politicians  and  even  top-ranking  army  offi- 
cers. There  is,  therefore,  always  the  possi- 
bility of  extreme  nationalism  coming  to 
power  in  some  Latin  American  country 
through  a  coup  or  even  by  constitutional 
means.  Such  was  the  case  In  Brazil,  where 
an  extreme  nationalist,  Vice  President  Joao 
Goulart,  acceded  to  the  presidency  In  a  per- 
fectly constitutional  manner  after  the  volun- 
tary resignation  of  his  predecessor.  President 
Janio  Quadros.  Goulart  was  a  man  of  vacil- 
lating character,  Incapable  of  steering  a  defi- 
nite course,  but  his  extremist  friends  were 
pushing  him  toward  a  revolution  of  the 
Cuban  type  when  In  March  1964,  he  was 
deposed  by  an  army  coup. 

At  that  time  the  wave  of  extreme  nation- 
alism and  communism  that  had  swept  Latin 
America  was  ebbing.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962  had  been  the  turning  point. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  missiles  and 
aircraft  showed  the  Latin  American  extreme 
nationalists  that  their  entire  policy  had  been 
based  on  a  miscalculation — an  overoptimlstlc 
assessment  of  Soviet  possibilities  and  Soviet 
intentions.  The  Soviet  Union  was  not,  after 
all.  willing  to  risk  war  In  order  to  back  a 
Latin  American  revolution.  It  had  only 
pushed  onward  as  long  as  the  United  States 
permitted  it  to  do  so,  and  had  beaten  a 
iiasty  retreat  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
showed  Its  strength. 

THE  SWING  TOWARD  CHINA 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  missile  crisis  has 
been  to  awaken  the  Latin  American  extreme 
nationalists'  Interest  in  the  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
flict and  to  swing  their  sympathies  to  the 
Chinese  side.  Before  the  missile  crisis,  they 
had  regarded  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  as  Ir- 
relevant to  the  Latin  American  situation, 
and  Chinese  criticism  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
as  unjustified.     The  Chinese  accuse  the  So- 


viets of  planning  to  betray  the  cause  of 
revolution  by  coming  to  terms  with  the 
United  States.  This  certainly  did  not  seem 
to  apply  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
the  Soviet  Union  was  challenging  the  United 
States  by  its  support  of  Cuba.  But  after  the 
missile  crisis  fiasco,  these  accusations  ap- 
peared to  gain  In  substance. 

At  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Venezuela  changed  over  to 
the  strategy  of  guerrilla  warfare.  At  the 
same  time,  It  ceased  to  support  the  Russians 
against  the  Chinese. 

In  Brazil,  a  sizable  faction  broke  away 
from  the  pro-Soviet  Brazilian  Communist 
Party  to  form  a  rival  Commvmlst  Party  of 
Brazil  apparently  subsidized  by  the  Chinese. 
A  similar  spUt  took  place  in  Peru,  while 
minor  secessions  occurred  in  Bolivia,  Ecvia- 
dor,  and  Chile.  Too  much  Importance 
should  not,  however,  be  attached  to  these 
events.  The  Latin  American  Communist 
Parties  are  small  and  Ineffectual;  Internal 
dissensions  will  hardly  lead  to  anything  but 
a  further  decline. 

As  for  the  nationalists,  their  S3rmpathles 
for  China  are  likely  to  remain  platonic;  they 
are  primarily  Interested  in  military  strength, 
not  in  ideology,  and  China  Is  not  yet  nearly 
strong  enough  to  assert  its  Interests  in  Latin 
America  through  the  force  of  arms. 

After  the  Venezuelan  presidential  election 
of  December  1963.  and  the  Brazilian  coup  of 
March  1964,  the  extreme  left  suffered  a  third 
blow  In  the  spectacular  defeat  of  the  Marxist 
Salvador  AUende  by  the  Christian  Democrat 
Eduardo  Frel  in  the  Chilean  presidential 
election  of  September  1964,  and  Frel's  sub- 
sequent victory  in  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tions this  March.  On  all  these  occasions,  the 
weakness  displayed  by  the  leftists  was  un- 
doubtedly an  effect  of  the  missile  crisis, 
which  had  robbed  them  of  their  hope  of  de- 
feating the  United  States  through  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  following  lesson 
may  be  drawn  from  this. 

Economic  aid  alone  Is  not  enough;  It  must 
be  supplemented  by  an  effective  American 
foreign  policy.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
the  proper  way  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
moderate  nationalists,  who  today  constitute 
the  most  Important  political  force  in  the 
area,  but  it  cannot  disarm  the  extreme  na- 
tionalists, who  will  only  continue  to  de- 
nounce it  as  one  more  maneuver  to  per- 
petuate U.S.  domination. 

In  themselves,  these  extreme  nationalists 
may  be  troublesome  to  American  business 
Interests,  but  they  do  not  represent  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  They 
become  dangerous  only  through  their  al- 
liance with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  aim  of 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  area  must 
therefore  be  to  persuade  the  Soviet  leaders 
that  Latin  America  is  not  within  their  reach. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  Central  American  army  colonels, 
Caribbean  adventurers,  and  other  exponents 
of  extreme  nationalism  while  avoiding  direct 
confrontation  with  the  real  adversary. 

The  American  policy  of  harassing  the 
recipients  of  Soviet  arms  has  not  been  effec- 
tive In  Latin  America  or  anywhere  else.  The 
only  effective  policy  is  that  of  standing  up  to 
the  donor,  to  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  That 
was  done  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  very  marked  decline 
of  antl-Amerlcan  extreme  nationalism  and 
communism  In  the  area. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Reluctant  Allies  in  the  Hemisphere 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
Santiago,  Chile. — The  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment line,  observed  with  a  letter-of-the-law 
faithfulness.  Is  that  the  crisis  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has  made  no  real  difference  In 
the  standing  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America.      Machlnegun    slugs    fired    into    a 


few  embassies,  bomb  threats,  yes;   but,  the 
visitor  Is  told,  no  big  demonstrations. 

This  Is,  of  course,  literally  true.  Yet  It 
seems  to  one  observer  to  be  a  form  of  self- 
deception.  It  Is  not  hard  to  detect  a  deep 
disquiet  and  not  only  In  Government  circles 
but,  according  to  those  with  contacts  at 
lower  levels,  among  the  people  themselves. 
The  landing  of  the  marines  was  taken  as 
a  return  to  the  use  of  naked  power  by  an 
America  bent  on  exercising  control  where 
control  in  the  national  Interest  Is  Judged 
essential. 

One  of  the  first  casualties  was  the  Inter- 
American  Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  May  and  then  postponed 
to  August  4.  Now  it  has  been  postponed 
again,  presumably  to  a  date  to  be  set  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Conference  has 
been  an  important  prestige  symbol  for 
Brazil,  since  it  was  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  400th  anniversary  of  that 
city's  founding.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
been  a  plus  for  the  hard-pressed  government 
of  President  Humberto  Castelo  Branco. 

Five  countries  voted  against  postponing 
the  Conference,  Chile  being  one  of  the  minor- 
ity in  opposition  to  the  14  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  that  voted  for  delay.  The 
Chileans  had  a  number  of  things  they 
wanted  to  say  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
about  the  weakness  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  and  the  meaning  of  the  Dominican 
crisis  In  this  connection.  Postponement  was 
Interpreted  as  a  confession  that  In  view  of 
the  vastness  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
hemisphere,  with  the  Dominican  mess  still 
unresolved,  it  was  better  not  to  meet  at  all 
rather  than  to  have  a  session  that  would  be 
likely  to  descend  to  acrimony  and  vitupera- 
tion. 

Washington's  goal  was  the  creation  of  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  permanent  peace  force  ready 
to  Intervene  to  repel  outside  aggression.  But 
aside  from  a  half  dozen  states  In  the  client 
or  semlcllent  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  this  concept  has  little  support. 

Now  the  cloud  of  American  Involvement 
In  a  full-scale  war  In  Vietnam  darkens  the 
horizon.  The  World  War  of  25  years  ago 
began  against  a  wholly  different  background. 
The  good-neighbor  policy  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, pursued  with  such  zeal  by  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Cor  dull  Hull,  had  created  an 
atmosphere  of  good  will  and  cooperation. 
Most  Latinos  wanted  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  future  order  for  the  hemisphere. 

But  another  and  perhaps  more  Important 
difference  set  that  time  apart.  The  leftist 
leaning  and  even  the  center  parties  were  op- 
posed to  nazlsm  and  fascism.  When  the 
Germans  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  in  June 
of  1941  and  Pearl  Harbor  followed  6  months 
later,  Washington  and  Moscow  were  allies. 

The  present  crisis  confronting  the  United 
States  comes  after  20  years  of  hostile  Com- 
mvmlst and  leftist  propaganda  that  has  been 
Intensified  In  recent  months.  In  a  constant 
drumfire  through  a  wide  variety  of  channels, 
radio  in  particular,  the  United  States  Is  pic- 
tured as  an  imperialist  power  bent  on  sub- 
jugating a  small  nation  in  souttieast  Asia. 
It  is  in  this  context,  distorted  and  false  as 
it  is,  that  the  Dominican  Intervention  must 
be  put. 

Another  factor  in  the  atmosphere  of  1940 
as  contrasted  to  the  present  day  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  refusal  in  1938  to  Intervene 
with  force  when  Mexico  nationalized  the  oil 
properties  of  American  companies  with  com- 
pensation provided  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. It  made  a  deep  impression  through- 
out the  continent  that  despite  powerful  po- 
litical presstu-es,  F.DJI.  declined  to  act. 

Today  the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  auto- 
matically suspending  aid  to  any  country  that 
nationalizes,  hangs  over  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment leaders  faced  with  mounting  de- 
mands from  all  sides.  Foreign  ownership 
of  utilities  and  basic  commodities  such  as 
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oil    is    bound    to    become    a    hotter    Issue 
throughout  the  continent. 

These.  In  the  view  of  one  observer,  are 
today's  realities.  They  will  be  Ignored  at 
the  risk  of  serious  miscalculation  In  assess- 
ing the  future  of  the  relation  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
America's  power  is  overwhelming.  That  is  a 
most  Important  reason  for  the  comparative 
quiescence  with  which  the  Dominican  Inter- 
vention was  accepted.  But  this  power  does 
not  necessarily  mean  loyalty,  a  willing  al- 
legiance,  when    the   chips   are    down. 

[Prom  the  Satxirday  Review.  Aug.  7.  19651 
Communism  and  Democracy  in  the  Domin- 
ican  Republic 

(NoTT. — Juan  Bosch  is  the  first  man  In  the 
history  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  have 
become  Its  President  through  a  free  election. 
He  won  his  overwhelming — and  surprising 
victory  In  December  1962.  But  In  September 
1963,  he  was  overthrown  by  the  military.  In 
April  of  this  year,  pro-Bosch  forces  revolted 
against  the  government  of  Donald  Reld.  lead- 
ing to  the  present  crisis.  This  article  appears 
In  Saturday  Review  through  special  arrange- 
ment with  War/Peace  Report  In  which  Mr. 
Bosch's  article  is  also  carried  this  week.) 
(By  Juan  Bosch) 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. — After  the  U.S. 
Intervention  In  Santo  Domingo,  the  Depart- 
of  State  first  released  a  list  of  53  Dominican 
Communists;  then  a  list  of  58;  and  finally,  a 
list  of  77. 

When  I  was  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  I  calculated  that  in  Santo  Domin- 
go there  were  between  700  and  800  Com- 
munists, and  I  estimated  the  number  of 
Communist  sympathizers  at  between  3,000 
and  3,500.  These  700  or  800  Communists 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  of  which.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  largest  was  the  Popular 
Dominican  Movement,  with  perhaps  between 
400  and  500  members  In  the  entire  country; 
next  came  the  Popular  Socialist  Party  with 
somewhat  less,  around  300  to  400;  and  then, 
in  a  number  that  In  my  opinion  did  not 
reach  50,  the  Communists  had  Infiltrated  the 
June  14  Movement,  some  of  them  In  execu- 
tive posts  and  others  at  lower  levels. 

I  ought  to  make  clear  that  in  1963  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  there  was  much  politi- 
cal confusion,  and  a  large  number  of  people, 
especially  middle-class  youth,  did  not  know 
for  certain  what  they  were  and  what  they 
wanted  to  be,  whether  democrats  or  Com- 
mvinists.  But  that  has  happened  In  almost 
all  countries  where  there  have  been  pro- 
longed dictatorships,  once  the  dictatorships 
pass.  After  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  and 
the  political  panorama  becomes  clarified, 
many  people  who  began  their  public  life  as 
Conuniuilsts  pass  into  the  democratic  camp. 
In  1963  the  Dominican  Republic  needed  time 
for  the  democratic  system  to  clear  up  the 
confusion,  and  in  a  sense  the  time  was  used 
that  way,  since  700  or  800  Communists,  di- 
vided In  three  groups,  with  sympathizers 
numbering  between  3,000  and  3,500,  could 
in  no  case — not  even  with  arms  in  their 
hands — take  power  or  even  represent  a  serl- 
o\is  threat. 

If  there  weren't  enough  Communists  to 
take  power,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
strong  sentiment  against  persecution  of  the 
Communists.  This  feeling  developed  because 
during  his  long  tyranny  Trujlllo  always  ac- 
CMstd.  his  adversaries  of  being  Commiinlsts. 
Because  of  that,  anticommunism,  and  Tru- 
Jilloism  ended  up  being  equivalent  terms  In 
the  Dominican  political  vocabulary.  More- 
over, the  Instruments  of  oppression — the  po- 
lice and  the  armed  forces — remained  the 
same  In  1963 — with  the  same  men  who  had 
served  under  Trujlllo.  If  I  had  used  them 
against  the  Communists  I  would  have  ended 
up  as  their  prisoner,  and  they,  for  their  part, 
would  have  completely  destroyed  the  Domini- 
can democratic  forces.    For  those  men,  hav- 


ing learned  from  Trujlllo,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  democrats  and  Conunu- 
nlsts;  anyone  who  opposed  any  of  their  vi- 
olence, or  even  their  corruption,  was  a  Com- 
munist and  ought  to  be  annihilated. 

My  presumption  was  correct,  as  events  have 
shown.    Prom  the  dawn  of  September  25.  the 
day  of  the  coup  d'6tat  against  the  govern- 
ment I  headed,  the  police  began  to  perse- 
cute and  beat  without  mercy  all  the  non- 
Communist  democrats  who  In  the  opinion  of 
the  military  chiefs  would  be  able  to  resist 
the    coup.      It    was   known    that   in   all    the 
country  not  one  Communist  had  infiltrated 
my  party,  the  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRD),  but  still  the  leaders  and  members  of 
that  party  were  persecuted  as  Communists. 
The  chief  of  police  himself  Insulted  the  pris- 
oners by  calling  them  Communists.     Many 
leaders   of   the   PRD  were   deported,   and — a 
curious    fact — numerous    Communists    who 
had  been  in  Europe,  Russia,  and  Cuba  were 
permitted  to  return.    But  the  leaders  of  the 
PRD  were  not  permitted  to  return,  and  If 
one  did  he  was  immediately  deported  again. 
During  the  19  months  of  the  government  of 
Donald  Reld.  thousands  of  democrats  from 
the  PRD  and  hundreds  from  the  Social  Chris- 
tian Party  and  the  June  14  Movement  were 
Jailed,  deported    and   beaten  In   a  barbaric 
manner;    the    headquarters    of    these    three 
parties  were  assaulted  or  destroyed  by  the 
police.     All   the  vehicles,  desks,  typewriters 
and  other  valuable  effects  of  the  PRD  were 
robbed    by    the    police.      In    the    months    of 
May  and  June  1964.  more  than  1.000  mem- 
bers of  the  PRD  who  had  been  accused  of 
being  Communists  were  in  Jail  at  one  time. 
That      antl-Communlst      fviry      launched 
against  the  democratic  Dominicans  was  an 
Important   factor   in    the   eruption   of    the 
April    revolution    because    the    people    were 
fighting  to  regain  their  right  to  live  under 
a  legal  order,  not  a  police  state.     If  It  had 
been  I  who  unleashed  that  fury,  the  revolu- 
tion would  have  been  against  the  democratic 
regime,  not  in  favor  of  democracy. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  political  genius 
to  realize  that  If  antl-Communlst  persecu- 
tion began  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
police  and  the  military  would  also  persecute 
the  democrats.  Neither  need  one  be  a  po- 
litical genius  to  understand  that  what  the 
country  needed  was  not  stimulation  of  the 
mad  forces  of  TruJlUoism  which  still  existed 
In  the  police  and  the  military,  but  rather 
the  strengthening  of  democracy  by  demon- 
strating to  the  Dominicans  In  practice  that 
what  was  best  for  them  and  the  coxintry  was 
to  live  under  the  legal  order  of  a  democratic 
regime. 

Now  then,  in  the  Dominican  picture  there 
was  a  force  that  in  my  opinion  was  determin- 
ing the  pointer  of  the  political  balance.  In 
terms  of  ideologies  and  doctrines,  and  that 
force  was  the  June  14  Movement. 

I  have  said  that  according  to  my  calcula- 
tions there  was  In  the  Jxuae  14  Movement 
an  infiltration  of  less  than  50  Communists, 
some  of  them  In  executive  positions  and 
others  at  lower  levels.  But  I  must  state  that 
control  of  this  party,  at  all  levels,  was  held 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple who  were  not  Communists  and  some  of 
whom  were  strongly  antl-Communlst.  How 
can  one  explain  that  there  should  be  Com- 
munists together  with  non-Communists  and 
active  antl-Communlsts?  There  Is  one 
reason:  the  Jxone  14  Movement  was  based. 
In  all  Its  breadth  and  at  all  Its  levels,  on  In- 
tense nationalism,  and  that  nationalism  was 
manifested  above  all  In  terms  of  strong  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm.  To  convert  that  antl-norte- 
americanismo  into  domlnlcanlsmo  there  was 
only  one  way:  maintain  for  a  long  time  a 
democratic  regime  with  a  dynamic  and  cre- 
ative sense. 

I  knew  that  if  the  country  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  that  was  not 
elected  by  the  people — that  was  not  constitu- 
tional and  not  respectful  of  civil  liberties — 


the  Communists  would  attribute  this  new 
government  to  U.S.  maneuvers.  I  also  Icnew 
that  in  view  of  the  anti-Americanism  of  the 
youth  of  the  middle  class — especially  in  the 
June  14  Movement — Commvmlst  infiuence 
would  Increase.  The  equilibrium  of  the  po- 
litical balance  was,  then.  In  that  party.  Any 
sensible  Dominican  politician  realized  that. 
The  trouble  was  that  in  1963  the  Dominican 
Republic  did  not  have  sensible  politicians, 
or  at  least  not  enough  of  them.  The  appe- 
tites for  power  held  In  check  for  a  third  of 
a  century  overfiowed,  and  the  politicians 
turned  to  conspiring  with  TruJlUo's  mllitarj- 
men.  The  Immediate  result  was  the  coup 
of  September  1963;  the  delayed  result  was 
the  revolution  of  April  1965. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  Dominican 
youth  of  the  middle  class  was  so  nationalistic. 
This  youth  loved  its  country,  wanted  to  see 
it  morally  and  politically  clean,  hoped  for  its 
economic  development,  and  thought — with 
reason — that  It  was  Trujlllo  who  blocked 
morality,  liberty,  and  development  of  the 
coimtry.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why 
this  nationalism  took  the  form  of  antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm.  It  was  simply  a  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion. This  youth,  which  had  not  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  Trujlllo.  thought  that  Trujlllo 
was  In  power  because  of  his  support  by  the 
United  States.  For  them,  the  United  States 
and  Trujlllo  were  partners,  both  to  be  blamed 
for  what  was  happening  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  for  that  reason  their  hate  for 
Trujlllo  was  naturally  converted  into  feelings 
of  anti-Americanism. 

I  am  not  discussing  here  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong;  I  am  simply  stating  the 
fact.  I  know  that  in  the  United  States  there 
are  people  who  supported  Trujlllo  and  others 
who  attacked  him.  But  the  young  Domini- 
cans Itnew  only  the  former  and  not  the 
latter,  since  Trujlllo  took  care  to  give  the 
greatest  publicity  possible  to  any  demonstra- 
tion of  support,  however  small,  that  was  of- 
fered directly  or  Indirectly  by  a  U.S.  citizen, 
whether  he  was  a  Senator  or  an  ordin.ry 
tourist:  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  great 
pains  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  notice  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  of  any  attack  hy 
an  American  citizen.  Thus,  the  Dominican 
youth  new  only  that  Trujlllo  had  defenders 
In  the  United  States,  not  that  he  had 
enemies. 

For  his  part.  Trujlllo  succeeded  In  creat- 
ing with  the  Dominican  people  an  Image  of 
unity  between  society  and  government  that 
can  only  be  compared  with  what  has  been 
produced  In  countries  with  Communist  re- 
gimes. For  more  than  30  years  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  nothing  happened — noth- 
ing could  happen — without  an  express  order 
from  Trujlllo.  In  the  minds  of  Dominican 
youth  this  image  was  generalized,  and  they 
thought  that  in  the  United  States  also 
nothing  could  happen  without  an  order  from 
whoever  goverened  In  Washington.  Tlius. 
for  them,  when  an  American  Senator,  news- 
paperman, or  businessman  expressed  his  sup- 
port of  Trujlllo,  that  person  was  talking  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
To  this  very  day,  a  large  number  of  Domini- 
cans of  the  middle  class  think  that  every- 
thing a  U.S.  citizen  says,  his  Governmer.t  is 
saying  too. 

The  pointer  of  the  political  balance,  as  1 
said  earlier,  was  In  the  June  14  Movement 
which  was  saturated  with  antl-Amerlcanisni. 
This  group  Included  the  most  fervent  youths 
and  even  those  best  qualified  technically— 
but  not  politically — as  well  as  the  more 
numerous  nucleus  of  middle-class  youth:  it 
also  constituted  the  social  sector  where  Com- 
munist sermons  could  have  the  most  effect 
and  from  whence  could  come  the  resolute 
leaders  that  the  Communists  lacked.  Tru- 
jlllo had  tortured,  assassinated  and  made 
martyrs  of  hundreds  of  members  of  the  June 
14  Movement.  To  persecute  these  youths 
was  to  send  them  into  the  arms  of  com- 
munism, to  give  strength  to  the  arguments  of 
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the  few  Communists  that  had  infiltrated  the 
movement.  The  Communists  said  that  the 
democracy  that  I  headed  received  its  orders 
from  Washington,  the  same  as  had  Trujlllo. 
to  destroy  the  nationalistic  youths.  Little 
by  little,  as  the  days  passed,  the  non-Com- 
niunist  and  antl-Communlst  members  of  the 
June  14  Movement  were  gaining  ground 
against  the  Communists,  since  they  were 
able  to  prove  to  their  companions  that  my 
democratic  government  neither  persecuted 
them  nor  took  orders  from  Washington.  In 
4  years  the  democratic  but  nationalistic  sec- 
tor of  the  June  14  Movement — ^whlch  was 
in  the  overwhelming  majority — would  have 
ended  the  Communist  Influence  and  made  It- 
self Into  a  firm  support  of  Dominican  democ- 
racy. 

The  weakness  of  the  Dominican  Commu- 
nists was  also  shown  by  the  activity  of  the 
Social  Christian  Party,  which  presented  itself 
as  militantly  antl-Communlst.  It  persecuted 
the  Communists  everywhere,  to  the  point 
that  they  could  not  show  themselves  in  pub- 
lic. But  when  the  Social  Christians  realized 
that  the  best  source  of  young  people  in  the 
country  was  the  June  14th  Movement,  they 
stopped  their  street  fighting  against  the  Com- 
munists and  began  a  campaign  against  im- 
perialismo  Norteamericano.  When  they 
showed  with  this  battle  cry  that  they  were 
not  a  pro-U.S.  party,  they  began  to  attract 
young  adherents  who  had  been  members  of 
the  June  14th  Movement  as  well  as  many 
others  who  already  had  a  clear  idea  of  what 
they  wanted  to  be:  nationalists  and  demo- 
crats. Thus,  the  Social  Christian  leaders 
came  to  vmderstand  that  the  key  to  the  Do- 
minican political  future  lay  in  assuring  the 
nationalistic  youth  of  a  worthy  and  con- 
structive democracy. 

What  the  Social  Christians  learned  by  1963 
would  have  been  understood  by  other  polit- 
ical groups  If  the  Dominican  democracy  had 
been  given  time.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
Reactionaries  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  United  States  set  themselves  ferociously 
against  the  Dominican  democracy  under  the 
slogan  that  my  government  was  "soft"  on  the 
Communists. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  to  analyze 
"weakness"  and  "force,"  if  those  two  terms 
signify  opposite  concepts.  There  are  two 
ways  to  face  problems,  particularly  political 
ones.  One  is  to  use  intelligence  and  the  other 
is  to  use  force.  According  to  this  theory,  in- 
telligence is  weak,  and  the  use  of  in- 
telligence, a  sign  of  weakness. 

I  think  that  a  subject  so  complex  as  polit- 
ical feelings  and  Ideas  ought  to  be  treated 
with  Intelligence.  I  think  also  that  force  is 
a  concept  that  expresses  different  values,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  the  United  States, 
the  use  of  force  means  the  application  of  the 
law — without  crimes,  without  torture,  with- 
out medieval  barbarism;  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  it  means  quite  the  contrary:  one 
does  not  apply  the  law  without  Instruments 
of  torture,  not  excluding  assassination. 
When  a  Dominican  policeman  says  of  a  per- 
son that  he  Is  a  Communist,  he  is  saying  that 
he.  the  policeman,  has  the  full  right  to  beat 
him,  to  shoot  him.  or  to  kill  him.  And  since 
this  policeman  does  not  know  how  to  distin- 
guish between  a  democrat  and  a  Communist, 
he  is  quite  apt  to  beat,  shoot  and  kill  a 
democrat. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  change  the  mentality 
of  the  people  who  become  policemen  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  especially  with  lit- 
tle time  to  do  it.  When  the  New  Eng- 
landers  burned  women  as  witches,  those  who 
did  the  burning  believed  absolutely  that 
they  were  destroying  witches.  Today,  no- 
body believes  that  they  were  witches.  But 
it  is  still  like  early  Salem  In  Santo  Domingo. 
When  a  Dominican  policeman  is  told  that 
he  should  persecute  a  young  man  because 
he  Is  a  Communist,  the  policeman  believes 
with  all  his  soul  that  his  duty  is  to  kill 
the  youth. 


The  problem  that  my  democratic  govern- 
ment faced  was  to  choose  between  the  use  of 
Intelligence  and  the  use  of  force,  while  the 
time  passed  during  which  the  hotheaded 
youths  and  uneducated  police  learned  to 
distinguish  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism. And  If  someone  says  that  in  this 
period  the  Communists  would  be  able  to  gain 
strength  and  take  power,  I  say  and  guar- 
antee that  they  could  not  do  it.  Only  a 
dictatorship  can  give  to  the  Communists 
the  arguments  they  need  for  progress  in 
the  Dominican  Republic;  under  a  democratic 
regime  the  democratic  conscience  would  out- 
strip the  Communists. 

To  return  to  the  concepts  of  intelligence 
and  force,  I  think  that  they  apply  to  com- 
munism itself  In  its  fight  for  the  conquest 
of  power.  No  Communist  Party,  in  no  coun- 
try of  the  world,  has  been  able  to  reach 
power  solely  because  it  was  strong;  it  has 
needed,  besides,  a  leader  of  exceptional  ca- 
pacity. The  Dominican  Communists  have 
not  had  and  do  not  have  force,  and  they  have 
not  had  and  do  not  have  a  leader  compara- 
ble to  Lenin,  Mao.  Tito,  or  Fidel;  and  ac- 
cording to  my  prediction,  they  are  not  going 
to  have  either  the  force  or  the  leader  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Dominican  communism  is  In  Its  Infancy, 
and  began,  as  did  Venezuelan  communism, 
with  Internal  divisions  that  will  require  many 
years  to  overcome.  Only  the  long  dictator- 
ship of  P6rez  Jimenez  was  able  to  create  the 
right  atmosphere  for  the  different  groups  of 
Communists  of  the  Venezuela  of  1945  so  that 
they  could  come  together  into  a  single  party, 
and  the  lack  of  a  leader  of  exceptional  ca- 
pacity has,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the 
party,  voided  the  chance  of  Venezuelan  com- 
munism coming  to  power. 

How  many  Communists  did  Prance  have? 
How  many  Italy?  But  neither  French  nor 
Italian  communism  ever  had  leaders  capable 
of  carrying  it  to  power.  In  the  Dominican 
case,  there  are  neither  the  numbers  nor  the 
leadership. 

I  cannot  hope  that  men  like  Wessln  y 
Wessln.  Antonio  Imbert.  or  Jules  Dubois  will 
know  these  things,  will  think  about  them, 
and  Viill  act  accordingly.  But  logically  I  had 
the  right  to  expect  that  in  Washington  there 
would  be  someone  who  would  understand 
the  Dominican  political  scene  and  the  role 
that  the  Communists  could  play  In  my 
country.  As  is  evident,  I  was  mistaken.  In 
Washington  they  know  the  Dominican  prob- 
lems only  as  they  are  told  of  them  by  Wessln 
y  Wessln,  Antonio  Imbert,  and  Jules  Dubois. 
The  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  Is  tanta- 
mount to  the  nullification  of  the  power  of 
intelligence,  above  all  in  politics,  and  this 
can  only  lead  to  sorry  results.  When  intel- 
ligence Is  canceled.  Its  place  is  occupied  by 
fear.  Today  there  has  spread  over  the  coun- 
tries of  America  a  fear  of  communism  that  is 
leading  tis  all  to  kill  democracy  for  fear 
that  democracy  Is  the  mask  of  communism. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  consider  democracy  Incapable  of 
resolving  the  problems  of  our  peoples.  And 
If  we  have  truly  arrived  at  this  point,  we 
have  nothing  to  offer  humanity.  We  are 
denying  our  faith,  we  are  destroying  the 
columns  of  the  temple  that  throughout  our 
life  has  been  our  shelter. 

Are  we  really  doing  this?  No,  I  should  not 
say  this.  It  is  the  others.  Because  in  spite 
of  everything  that  has  happened,  I  continue 
to  believe  that  democracy  is  the  dwelling 
place  of  human  dignity. 


NEBRASKA  CENTENNIAL,  19C7— 
PART  II 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  last 
year  at  this  time  I  addressed  the  Senate 
regarding  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Nebraska  statehood.  My 
purpose  was  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 


with  the  planned  celebrations  and  to 
highlight  the  past  100  years  of  Nebraska 
development.  Since  last  June  much 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  citizens 
of  Nebraska  and  the  foundation  is  being 
laid  for  a  successful  and  enduring  cen- 
tennial year. 

Now  I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  p>eople  of  Nebraska  and 
the  enthusiastic  response  which  the 
many  local  endeavors  have  engendered. 
A  grassroots  approach  is  the  keystone  to 
the  many  centennial  celebrations  being 
plarmed  across  the  State  and  in  the  many 
communities.  There  has  been  a  ground 
swell  of  activity  on  the  local  level  to  plan 
and  develop  projects  which  will  have  a 
significance  not  only  for  the  centennial 
year  of  1967.  but  also  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  has  been  no  request  for 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
centennial  activities,  as  was  the  case  In 
several  other  statehood  anniversaries. 
The  principal  means  of  support,  finan- 
cially and  morally,  are  coming  from  local 
organizations  and  private  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  1,  1967,  Ne- 
braskans  will  formally  commence  cele- 
bration of  their  100th  anniversary  of 
statehood.  Carved  out  of  the  center  of 
the  vast  Louisiana  Purchase,  peopled  by 
travelers  westward  who  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  settle  along  the  famous 
overland  routes  of  the  Oregon  and  Mor- 
mon Trails,  and  organized  in  the  imme- 
diate post-Civil  War  period.  Nebraska 
became  the  Nation's  37th  State. 

Today  a  new  awareness  of  the  histor- 
ical background  of  local  areas  in  the 
State  is  being  given  impetus  by  the  ap- 
proaching centennial.  The  local  citizen 
is  probing  and  questioning  the  long  and. 
sometimes,  unknown  past.  Undoubtedly, 
out  of  the  preparations  and  responses 
from  this  100th  anniversary,  local  his- 
tories will  abound  and  new  knowledge 
will  be  gained  of  the  mysteries  of  un- 
recorded eons  of  time.  The  beneficiaries 
of  this  historical  searching  will  not  alone 
be  the  generation  of  today  but  the  ones 
of  the  future  as  well.  The  Lincoln  Star 
editorially  put  it  in  this  way: 

One  of  the  early  rewards  of  Nebraska's 
centennial  planning  Is  not  occurring  on  the 
State  level,  but  In  the  communities  them- 
selves. 

It  Is  a  rising  Interest  In  history  of  the  area, 
the  sort  that  goes  way  back,  not  the  usual 
kind  that  repeats  the  story  of  how  the  pres- 
ent tovra  was  started.  All  parts  of  the  world 
have  a  history  of  equal  length.  The  land  In 
Nebraska  Is  the  same  age  as  that  of  ancient 
Greece.  But  we  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered our  history  beyond  our  own  time.  We 
tread  on  ground  made  sacred  by  great  strug- 
gles of  an  early  and  almost  unknown  people. 
But  most  of  us  don't  know  It. 

The  Nebraska  town  with  the  lovely 
name  of  Weeping  Water  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  town  now  has  an  historian.  Recent- 
ly, the  poetry  and  narrative  of  the  Indian 
legends  which  gave  the  area  Its  special 
significance  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  townspeople.  The  future 
will  benefit. 

In  other  instances,  Nebraskans,  on  the 
eve  of  their  centennial,  are  planning 
celebrations  which  will  both  dictate  10 
decades  of  pioneer  heritage  and  Initiate 
programs  of  lasting  value  in  the  coming 
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years.  The  centennial  tree  planting  pro- 
gram is  a  fine  illustration.  Prairie  voy- 
agers of  the  19th  century  on  Nebraska's 
grassy  seas  found  a  land  barren  of  trees 
and.  seemingly,  a  desert  of  opportunities. 
Turning  to  their  most  precious  natural 
resource — the  soil — ingenious  pioneers 
fashioned  sod  houses  until  timber  could 
be  brought  in  and  seedlings  planted. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  these 
pioneers  and  with  the  work  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  whose  tree  planting  efforts  are 
recognized  each  Arbor  Day,  the  centen- 
nial tree  planting  program  is  encouraging 
Nebraskans  to  plant  6  million  trees  per 
year  through  1967  on  lands  both  public 
and  private.  Here  again  the  key  is  the 
local  efforts  of  the  citizens  to  dramatize 
their  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture and  enrichen  recreational  facilities 
and  leave  a  bountiful  legacy  of  natural 
beauty  for  future  generations. 

This,  like  most  the  other  centennial 
programs,  is  being  promoted  and  per- 
formed largely  at  the  local  level.  Each 
of  the  State's  93  counties  is  forming  Its 
centennial  committee,  either  alone  or 
with  neighboring  counties.  Thus,  Ne- 
braska's 100th  birthday  will  be  a  truly 
grassroots  celebration  with  emphasis  on 
organizations  at  the  city  and  county 
levels. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  have  been 
quite  creative  and  have  brought  forth  a 
multitude  of  ideas.  Early  in  1967  the 
hard  work  and  achievement  of  the  local 
towns  and  counties  will  be  recognized  by 
the  naming  of  a  centennial  city  and  a 
centennial  county  which  have  made  the 
greatest  contributions  in  the  respective 
centennial  betterment  programs.  Al- 
though all  the  cities  and  counties  cannot 
win  and  be  so  honored,  this  is  a  contest 
In  which  no  one  will  lose.  All  of  the 
projects  will  enrichen  the  locale  and 
Inspire  the  people. 

The  young  people  in  the  State  have 
been  enthusiastic  and  interested  in  the 
many  programs  being  carried  on  at  the 
local  level.  For  instance,  Otoe  County 
held  a  county  flag  design  contest  in 
which  the  result  would  be  the  adoption 
of  an  official  county  flag.  The  winner  of 
the  most  creative  design  was  a  13-year- 
old  student,  Mary  Lindell.  This  is  not 
the  only  area  where  student  participa- 
tion and  contribution  have  been  signif- 
icant. In  Burt  County  the  students  in  a 
local  school  have  designed,  written,  and 
published  an  attractive  booklet  on  the 
many  visiting  places  in  the  area,  those  of 
historical  signiflcance  and  those  of  a 
recreational  nature.  The  contribution 
of  these  students  has  been  well  received 
by  the  citizens  of  Jhe  commimity  and 
will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  visitors. 

The  citizens  of  Saline  County  have 
been  ambitious  in  their  efforts  to  insure 
a  successful  centennial.  As  in  other 
counties  across  the  State,  a  historical 
marking  program  is  being  pursued.  Sites 
and  symbols  of  local  historical  signifl- 
cance are  being  carefully  recorded  and 
marked  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents 
and  visitors.  The  story  of  the  West  is 
complex  and  contains  many  historical 
threads.  Through  efforts  of  these  local 
groups  the  complete  and  complex  his- 
torical weave  of  time  will  be  more  im- 
derstandable  and  reveal  the  essential  in- 


gredients of  the  broad  picture  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

In  addition,  the  county  is  contemplat- 
ing a  centennial  scholarship  program  for 
students  in  the  county  schools.  Here 
the  intense  interest  in  education  and  the 
means  to  provide  the  necessary  oppor- 
tunities for  deserving  young  people  are 
the  bases  for  a  program  of  widespread 
significance  not  just  for  the  centennial 
but  for  years  to  come. 

Out  in  Deuel  County,  the  impact  of 
centennial  planning  has  taken  another 
course.  The  importance  of  history  Is  be- 
ing highlighted  and  efforts  are  being  di- 
rected toward  the  establishment  of  a 
county  historical  society  to  insure  that 
the  past  is  not  lost  to  the  future  and 
that  records  are  preserved.  For  the  mod- 
ern-day traveler,  the  citizens  of  the 
county  are  focusing  their  efforts  upon 
placing  and  improving  rest  stops  and 
parks  along  the  interstate  highway 
which  traverses  the  country,  the  State 
and  the  Nation.  This  is  a  practical  and 
important  contribution. 

Finally,  it  would  be  an  oversight  of  a 
Senator  representing  the  beef  State  not 
to  mention  the  nationwide  program  to 
boost  Nebraska  beef.  Across  the  country 
the  appearance  of  the  Nebraska  centen- 
nial sirloin  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  connoisseur  and  the  man  in  the 
street  who  enjoys  good  beef.  The  cen- 
tennial sirloin  is  the  finest  piece  of  com- 
fed  beef  that  can  be  bought  anywhere;  it 
must  meet  certain  established  minimum 
specifications;  and  it  must  be  Nebraska 
beef.  Increasingly,  the  restaurants  and 
fine  eating  places  in  Nebraska  and 
around  the  country  are  advertising  and 
using  the  Nebraska  centennial  sirloin. 
This  is  a  fine  testimony  in  itself. 

Senator  Curtis  and  I  want  to  extend 
to  our  colleagues  and  the  citizens  of  their 
States  the  hospitality  and  friendliness 
of  Nebraskans.  Come  to  Nebraskaland 
any  time,  and  particularly  mark  the  cal- 
endar for  the  many  activities  of  Ne- 
braska's centennial  year.  The  warmth 
and  openness  of  Nebraskans  can  be 
found  in  few  other  places.  The  tourist 
attractions  and  wealth  of  history  of  the 
Old  West  abound  in  Nebraska.  What- 
ever your  pleasure  or  fancy,  seeing  Ne- 
braska will  be  immensely  profitable  and 
satisfying.  In  this  regard,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  I  wrote  on  this  subject 
for  the  Omaha  World-Herald  on  May  2, 
1965,  "Nebraska — Big  as  All  Outdoors." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  May  2,  1965] 

"Howdy,  Neighbor" — Nebraska — Bio  as  All 
Outdoors 

(Editor's  Note. — Roman  L.  Hruska  was 
born  August  16,  1904,  In  David  City.  Nebr. 
He  was  educated  In  Omaha  and  received  a 
law  degree  from  Crelghton  University.  He 
practiced  law  in  Omaha  for  years,  then  served 
as  chairman  of  the  county  board  and  eventu- 
ally was  elected  to  the  US.  Senate.  A  sports- 
man, he  loves  the  outdoor  hunting  and  fish- 
ing of  his  home  State.  For  this  tourist 
magazine,  we  asked  him  to  welcome  travelers 
to  our  State  in  1965.) 

(By  Roman  L.  Hruska.  U.S.  Senator) 

Nebraska  is  a  land  of  diversity  and  variety. 
It  is  diverse  in  offering  to  the  traveler  rolling 


hills  of  the  east,  flatlands  of  the  Platte  Val- 
ley,  and  buttes  and  canyons  of  the  Panhan- 
dle. It  has  variety  In  the  western  atmos- 
phere of  the  smaller  towns  and  the  cattle 
country  of  the  Sand  Hills  and  In  the  cosmo- 
politan atmospheres  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln 
where  outstanding  educational  Institutions, 
art  galleries,  and  symphonies  can  be  found. 

The  hunting  and  fishing  are  excellent 
whether  the  quarry  be  deer  and  antelope, 
duck  and  pheasant,  or  trout  and  catfish. 
Wherever  you  may  go  the  fields  and  '.vater- 
ways  yield  their  resources  to  the  expectant 
outdoorsman. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  scenic  beauty 
of  Nebraska's  waterways  and  the  abundance 
of  wild  game.  Out  on  the  Platte  River  there 
is  a  cabin  which  for  many  years  has  been  my 
sanctuary  and  refuge  from  the  burdens  of 
my  daily  duties. 

It  provides  respite  from  the  pressures  of 
the  moment  and  enables  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  Important  problems  of  the  day  and  gain 
new  perspectives.  Nothing  can  be  a  better 
tonic  than  to  hunt  along  the  Platte  or  sit 
in  a  duck  blind  close  to  nature  and  the  ele- 
ments.  The  hunting  is  splendid  and  the 
release  from  the  pressing  concerns  oi  a 
nation  is  most  welcome. 

EXPANSION 

The  major  rivers  of  the  State —  the  Platte, 
the  Republican,  the  Niobrara,  and  the  Mis- 
souri— pointed  the  way  to  westward  expan- 
sion and  were  attractive  to  settlers  traversing 
a  continent. 

The  building  of  the  West  was  facilitated 
by  the  access  to  these  rivers  along  which 
towns  grew  and  routes  west  were  established. 
Today,  the  history  which  transpired  along 
these  rivers  and  the  recreation  along  their 
banks  are  among  the  State's  primary  recrea- 
tional attractions. 

Nebraskans  are  conscious  of  their  history 
and  are  not  shy  in  pointing  out  their  his- 
torical background.  Their  history  Is  woven 
and  entwined  with  the  early  western  ex- 
plorations, the  fvu-  trade,  the  great  overland 
migrations  along  the  Oregon  and  Mormon 
Trails,  the  Pony  Express,  and  the  Plains  In- 
dian wars. 

Historical  sites  and  the  remnants  of  the 
old  trails  are  numerous  and  clearly  marked. 
In  eiddltlon,  there  are  paleontological  sites, 
notably  the  agate  fossil  beds  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  which  are  internationally 
known  for  their  many  important  fossil  dis- 
coveries. 

MIGRATIONS 

The  tourist  entering  Nebraskaland  from 
the  east  or  west  will  follow  the  early  trails 
of  pioneer  migrations.  In  the  west,  Scotts 
Bluff  near  Scottsbluff  and  Chimney  Rock 
near  Bayard  were  established  as  unusual 
landmarks  by  early  pioneers  to  indicate  the 
trails  west.  Today  these  are  national  monu- 
ments. 

West  of  Ogallala  is  another  pioneer  land- 
mark. Windlass  Hill  at  Ash  Hollow.  Gothen- 
burg is  the  location  of  one  of  the  original 
Pony  Express  stations  which  served  as  a  link 
in  the  communications  system  of  the  ex- 
panding Nation. 

The  traveler  should  not  miss  Pioneer  Vil- 
lage in  Minden,  where  the  past  of  early  set- 
tlers once  again  comes  to  life  in  a  pricele.ss 
collection  of  early  Americana.  Here  can  be 
seen  the  evolution  of  western  life  since  1830 
in  a  comprehensive  and  skillfully  planned 
exhibition. 

Moving  eastward  from  Minden,  we  come 
to  Homestead  National  Monument  at 
Beatrice,  the  Nation's  first  homestead  com- 
memorating the  American  land  policy  which 
greatly  accelerated  the  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Plains.  Nebraska  Is 
indeed  wealthy  in  early  western  Americana. 

WARS 

The  Indian  wars  in  the  settlement  of  the 
West  also  were  Important  in  the  history  of 


the  State.  Throughout  the  State  there  are 
monuments  to  these  early  wars  and  to  the 
push  of  the  settlers  on  their  westward  move- 
ment. 

Near  Trenton  in  the  southwest  is  Massacre 
Canyon,  where  the  last  great  battle  between 
the  Pawnee  and  the  Sioux  was  fought.  To- 
day there  stands  at  the  site  a  historical 
marker  recalling  the  bloody  tale  of  the  sur- 
prise attack  by  the  war  party  of  Sioux. 

Scattered  throughout  Nebraska  are  numer- 
ous frontier  forts  which  were  built  to  pro- 
tect the  new  settlers  from  the  Indians.  Forts 
Hartsuff,  Kearny,  McPherson,  Niobrara,  and 
Robinson  are  reminders  of  an  earlier  time 
and  the  richness  of  the  area's  history. 

These  wars  and  forts  are  not  alone  in 
their  wealth  to  attract  th?  vL"?itor.  Many 
of  the  early  western  personalities  called 
Nebraska  home.  Included  among  these  was 
Buffalo  Bill,  whose  Scout's  Rest  Ranch  near 
North  Platte  Is  being  restored.  Museimis 
and  parks  have  been  established  to  highlight 
the  ties  of  Nebraska  with  such  personalities 
as  Wild  Bin  Hlckok,  Red  Cloud,  Crazy  Horse, 
and  Custer. 

SCENERY 

The  scenery,  which  does  not  neglect  any 
part  of  the  State,  is  often  breathtaking,  as 
In  the  Pine  Ridge  country  of  the  northwest 
and  in  the  many  picturesque  waterfalls 
which  accentuate  the  landscape  and  enchant 
the  spectator. 

Most  of  these  falls  can  be  found  in  the 
Sand  Hills  country  and  are  easily  accessible. 
Smith  Falls,  the  longest  yet  discovered  in 
the  State,  is  located  east  of  Valentine  and 
will  truly  amaze  the  visitor. 

Snake  River  Falls  southwest  of  Valentine 
is  the  largest  natural  waterfall  in  the  State. 
Other  falls  deserving  mention  are  Fort  Falls 
on  the  Niobrara  Game  Refuge,  Schlagel  Falls 
south  of  Valentine,  Rocky  Ford  east  of  Val- 
entine, and  Kenner's  Ford  Falls  on  the  Lit- 
tle Nemaha  near  Lorton. 

In  the  northwest  the  unusual  Badlands 
and  Toadstool  Park  can  be  found.  Here, 
weird  and  fascinating  formations  have  been 
created  by  the  violence  of  nature.  The  time- 
less elements  of  nature  have  writ  large  their 
story  and  given  us  a  record  of  ages  past. 
The  winds  and  waters  have  continued  on 
their  missions,  destroying  and  creating,  leav- 
ing nothing  unchanged. 

Not  far  from  these  violent  expressions  of 
nature  can  be  found  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful country— the  Pine  Ridge.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  Is  richly  evident  in 
the  Chandron  State  Park  and  in  the  awesome 
beauty  of  Kings  Canyon  and  the  legendary 
Lovers  Leap.  Nebraska  is  diverse  and  no 
finer  Illustration  can  be  found  than  in  the 
contrast  of  the  Badlands  and  the  Pine  Ridge. 

FOSSILS 

Also,  out  in  the  panhandle  we  find  the 
Agate  fossil  beds  which  have  attracted  schol- 
ars from  the  world  over.  The  beds  have  been 
called  the  most  remarkable  deposit  of  mam- 
malian remains  of  the  Tertiary  Age  ever  found 
In  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  vast  wealth  uncovered  in  the  Agate 
fossil  beds  was  first  made  known  to  the 
world  by  Capt.  James  Cook.  Captain  Cook's 
son,  Harold,  continued  his  Interest  in  the 
paleontological  findings,  making  these  known 
and  available  to  schools  and  scholars. 

Captain  Cook's  home  has  been  made  Into  a 
museum  to  display  some  of  the  specimens 
found  in  the  fossil  beds  and  some  of  the 
early  Indian  relics  of  the  region. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  again  the  wheels 
have  been  set  In  motion  to  make  this  a  na- 
tional monument  after  the  near  success  of 
last  year  when  the  Senate  pas.sed  such  a 
bill.  We  are  hopeful  that  our  dreams  will 
become  a  reality  and  the  Congress  will  desig- 
nate these  fossil  beds  as  a  historical  monu- 
ment to  be  preserved  for  future  generations 
of  scholars  and  visitors. 


The  Sand  Hills,  a  paradox,  are  rich  with 
water  resources.  In  and  among  the  hills  of 
this  once  barren  and  desert  land  can  be  found 
numerous  lakes  and  ponds  fine  for  fishing 
and  with  ample  water  for  cattle. 

Among  my  most  pleasant  memories  are  the 
times  spent  on  the  rolling  range  of  Chet  and 
Ida  Paxton's  ranch  near  Thedford.  My  fam- 
ily and  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  en- 
tranced by  the  billowing  sea  of  grass.  Our 
sons,  Roman,  Jr.,  and  Quentin,  have  spent 
some  vacation  time  as  ranch  hands  in  that 
area  and  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
salesmen  the  Sand  Hills  have. 

WATER 

Water  is  a  bountiful  resource  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  the  natural  lakes  and  ponds 
of  the  Sand  Hills,  plans  are  being  made  to 
create  a  series  of  beautiful  lakes  all  along 
Interstate  80  (the  Platte  River  Parkway) . 

The  work  has  been  begun,  and  as  the 
interstate  makes  its  way  across  the  State 
a  chain  of  lakes  is  being  created.  Here 
will  be  facilities  available  to  the  tourist  as 
he  makes  his  way  across  the  country;  here 
will  be  campsites  and  water  for  recreation, 
all  close  to  nature  and  Its  beauty. 

The  dreams  of  the  early  pioneers  who 
made  their  arduous  ways  across  this  un- 
known desert  could  not  imagine  the  changes 
brought  by  this  new  route  west. 

The  traveler  of  today  will  find  the  journey 
easier  and  more  attractive  than  did  his 
pioneer  ancestors.  The  future  is  indeed 
bright  for  the  modern  traveler  on  this  new 
westward  route. 

CULTURE 

Finally,  for  those  with  an  eye  for  the  cul- 
tural, Nebraska  holds  pleasant  surprises. 

In  Lincoln  we  have  a  landmark  in  mod- 
ern public  building  architecture — the  capi- 
tol.  The  structure  rises  majestically  from 
the  earth  and  dominates  the  locale.  This 
is  Indeed  Indicative  of  the  public  spirit  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  who  have  housed 
their  local  government  in  a  fitting  and  func- 
tional monument. 

Also  in  Lincoln  we  have  the  magnificent 
new  Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  another 
monument  of  modern  architecture.  In  Oma- 
ha we  are  proud  of  the  Joslyn  Art  Museum 
which  always  houses  great  pieces  of  art- 
work. 

In  both  cities  local  theatrical  groups  and 
symphonies  enrich  the  cultural  atmosphere. 
The  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State 
provide  excellent  educations  for  our  young 
people  and  those  from  many  other  States 
and  countries  of  the  world. 

PANORAMA 

Nebraska  has  a  variety  of  educational  In- 
stitutions to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 
The  traveler-through  would  be  Intrigued  by 
the  museums,  art  and  historical  displays,  and 
facilities  connected  with  our  schools.  Ne- 
braska is  a  land  of  education  and  culture 
suited  to  any  taste  or  disposition. 

No  matter  where  the  visitor  may  go  in 
the  State  there  is  something  to  see.  The 
panorama  varies  from  the  trees  and  bluffs 
of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  pines  and  buttes 
of  the  Pine  Ridge. 

In  between  there  are  peaceful  lakes  and 
waterfalls,  growing  crops  and  grazing  cattle, 
flatlands  and  canyon  country,  rolling  bills 
and  tablelands. 

The  beauty  is  unexcelled  from  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  valley  of  the  North 
Platte,  America's  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Your  ticket  Is  limited  only  by  your  will- 
ingness to  see  and  appreciate  the  splendors 
before  you.  History,  scenic  beauty,  a  friend- 
ly people,  colorful  western  towns,  rich  farm- 
lands, and  barren  badlands  are  yours  lim- 
ited only  by  your  ticket  of  eagerness  to  ob- 
serve. 

This  is  Nebraska,  big  as  all  outdoors  and 
full  of  doing.     Set  off  by  the  Missouri  on 


the  east  and  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  on 
the  west,  and  planted  firmly  in  western 
American  tradition— here  is  Nebraska.  In 
all,  it  says,  "Howdy,  neighbor,"  In  true  west- 
ern style  and  Invites  the  visitor  to  hitch 
up  and  stay  a  spell. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  G.  McWEENEY, 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
Senate  we  have  recently  been  deeply  en- 
gaged in  considering  the  political  for- 
tunes of  our  several  States. 

Conversely,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  State  political  planning 
in  the  destiny  of  our  country.  State 
chairmen  of  our  political  parties  become 
iniluential  and  well  known  on  a  national 
basis. 

Such  a  person  was  John  G.  McWeeney, 
Rhode  Island  State  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  years  1960-65. 
His  sudden  passing  on  August  5,  1965, 
brought  sorrow  far  beyond  his  native 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  McWeeney  came  to  his  State 
chairmanship  through  long  apprentice- 
ship, including  service  as  senator  in  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  for  17 
years.  He  was  senate  leader  of  his  party, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  finance  com- 
mittee, and  member  of  the  highly  re- 
sponsible commission  to  recommend  re- 
vision of  State  election  laws. 

His  career  was  that  of  the  self-made 
man,  successful  in  business  and  politics, 
prominent  in  the  religious  and  fraternity 
life  of  his  community,  whose  public  serv- 
ice was  crowned  by  leadership  of  his 
State  delegation  to  the  historic  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  of  1960  and 
1964. 

To  his  bereaved  family  goes  the  ap- 
preciation of  all  Rhode  Island  for  an 
able  public  servant  and  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON  S   AND   THE 
CONGRESS'  POLITICAL  MIRACLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President. 
James  Reston,  well-known  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Times,  chief  of  its  Wash- 
ington bureau,  has  written  an  excellent 
appraisal  of  the  great  achievements  in 
domestic  legislation  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  the  89th — 2d  session  of  the 
88th — Congress.  Reston  calls  it  a  polit- 
ical miracle,  and  this  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment. Any  one  of  half  a  dozen  bills 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law  by  this 
Congress  would  in  themselves  constitute 
a  great  achievement.  But  the  galaxy 
of  epochmaking  legislation — civil  rights, 
voting  rights,  medicare,  housing,  educa- 
tion, water  supply,  presidential  succes- 
sion, and  the  continued  setting  aside  of 
vast  national  parks  and  national  sea- 
shores, to  name  only  a  few  of  the  major 
accomplishments — make  the  89th  Con- 
gress, in  its  first  session,  unique,  un- 
precedented and  superlative.  They — the 
President  and  the  Congress — are  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  Great  Society 
which  President  Johnson  has  set  as  our 
national  objective. 

The  result  has  been  largely  achieved 
through  President  Johnson's  dynamic 
leadership  and  a  Democratic  majority  in 
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the  Congress,  but  the  roots  of  this  legis- 
lation go  back  to  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration and  the  New  Deal,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  much  that  has  hap- 
pened since. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  James 
Reston's  article  appearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times,  entitled :  "Wash- 
ington: The  Quiet  Revolution."  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6,  19651 

Washington:  The  Quiet  Revolution 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  August  5. — President  John- 
son la  beginning  to  make  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's early  legislative  record  look  like  an 
abject  failure.  He's  getting  everything 
through  the  Congress  but  the  abolition  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  he  hasn't  tried 
that  yet. 

It  is  a  political  miracle.  It  has  even  sur- 
passed his  own  expectations,  which  were  not 
modest,  and  while  he's  still  a  long  way  from 
achieving  a  Great  Society,  he  Is  at  least  mak- 
ing progress  toward  a  more  equal  and  com- 
passionate society. 

In  a  single  evening  this  week,  the  Senate 
passed  the  most  liberal  voting  rights  bill  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  sustained 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that  the  State 
legislatures  must  be  reapportioned  to  give 
equal  voting  rights  to  the  steeply  rising 
urban  and  suburban  population  of  the 
Nation. 

AN    impressive    RECORD 

In  this  Ist  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  Federal  Legislature  has  also  passed  the 
medical  care  bill  under  social  security,  a 
housing  bill  with  an  experimental  system  of 
Federal  rent  subsidies  for  the  poor,  educa- 
tion and  poverty  bills  that  bypass  the  an- 
cient conflict  over  Federal  aid  to  religious 
Institutions,  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
deal  at  long  last  with  the  danger  of  Presiden- 
tial disability,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  Appalachla — all  this  and  a 
lot  more  and  a  tax  cut  too. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  giving  us  a  revolution  in 
the  binding  of  a  hymn  book.  He  has  broken 
the  consolidating  spirit  of  the  Elsenhower 
era.  He  has  sounded  mors  conservative  but 
acted  more  radical  than  his  mentor.  Roose- 
velt, and  he  has  presided  over  more  legisla- 
tive Innovation  on  the  homefront  than 
any  other  President  in  any  other  single  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  this  century. 

This  Is  not,  of  course,  due  entirely  to  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson's  particular  brand  of 
political  magic,  though  that  hasn't  hurt. 
The  New  Deal's  day  has  finally  come.  The 
radical  ideas  of  the  early  thirties  are  now 
winning  instead  of  losing.  There  seems  to 
be  a  new  sense  of  social  responsibility  In  the 
country,  a  growing  feeling  that  racial  dis- 
crimination, bad  education.  Inadequate 
medical  care,  and  degrading  poverty  are  In- 
tolerable In  a  fabulously  wealthy  nation. 

Other  factors  have  helped.  The  Demo- 
cratic landslide  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1964  gave  the  President's  party  large 
majorities  in  the  House  and  Senate:  the 
new  Members  in  the  89th  Congress  have  been 
overwhelmingly  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram; the  old  conservative  coalition  of  the 
southern  Democrats  and  mlddlewestern  Re- 
publicans has  been  broken,  and  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  has  not  only  gone  along 
with,  but  sometimes  has  led,  the  fight  for 
equal  civil  rights. 

This  Is  a  development  of  worldwide  sig- 
nificance. It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  stu- 
dents ol  government  In  other  lands  were 
perplexed  about  the  erratic  nature  of  the 
American  economy,  the  verbal  violence  of 
American  politics,  and  what  they  regarded 
as  the  rigidity  of  the  American  Constitution. 


the  doubters 

They  were  not  sure  that  the  United  States 
could  maintain  economic  growth  and  stabil- 
ity, that  It  would  apply  the  new  techniques 
of  tax  and  monetary  policy,  that  It  covUd  pro- 
vide continuity  of  purpose  from  one  political 
party  to  the  other,  or  that  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  proud  and  nvunerous  States, 
with  an  attic  full  of  hobgoblins  about  the 
welfare  state  and  the  planned  economy, 
could  achieve  social  progress  over  an  entire 
continent  and  bring  Its  military  power  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Well,  It  begins  to  look  as  If  the  people  will 
take  the  welfare  state  and  the  planned  econ- 
omy If  you  Just  dont  mention  the  names, 
mainly  becaiise,  wicked  or  not,  they  seem  to 
work.  The  gross  national  product  rose  by 
$9.2  billion  In  the  second  quarter  of  1965, 
from  a  1964  level  of  $622  billion  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $658  billion. 

THE  OLD  assumptions 

Something,  In  short,  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  the  old  popular  assumptions  that 
the  American  economy  wouldn't  work  If  the 
Government  tinkered  with  it;  that  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  couldn't  get  along 
unless  both  were  reorganized;  that  Federal 
money  couldn't  be  channeled  to  the  private 
ahd  parochial  schools  without  the  immediate 
retaliation  of  a  vengeful  God. 

So  maybe  there's  some  zip  in  the  old  sys- 
tem yet.  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  said  the  time  had  come  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  homefront.  He 
promised  to  try  to  keep  the  economy  grow- 
ing, to  extend  the  prosperity  to  more  people, 
and  to  try  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all.  And  even  his  critics  here  concede  he  has 
kept  his  promise. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  July 
17,  1959,  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  pur- 
suance to  that  authorization  on  the 
2d  day  of  July  of  this  year  issued 
a  proclamation  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  giving  renewed  devotion  to  the 
just  aspirations  of  all  pepole  for  na- 
tional independence  and  human  liberty. 

In  advance  of  the  third  week  of  July, 
however,  the  Joseph  Cardinal  Slipyj 
committee,  with  headquarters  in  Cleve- 
land, in  a  solemn  assembly  attended  by 
Ukrainian  Americans  paid  tribute  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Ukrainian  people  who  have 
given  of  their  lives  in  the  effort  to  again 
establish  an  independent  Ukraine.  Spe- 
cial tribute  was  paid  to  Joseph  Cardinal 
Slipyj  for  the  martyrdom  that  he  has 
suffered  during  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian  and  religious  freedom. 

At  this  program  the  Honorable  Mary 
V.  Beck,  first  councilwoman  of  the  city 
of  I>etroit,  Mich.,  delivered  a  message 
depicting  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  for  freedom;  and  the  life,  sac- 
rifices, and  martyrdom  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Slipyj  of  Ukrainia. 

Her  message  clearly  depicts  the  spirit 
that  resides  with  Ukrainians  everywhere 
hoping   and   praying   for   emancipation 


from  the  tyranny  of  the  Communists  of 
Russia.  The  devotion  of  Cardinal  Slipyj, 
who  suffered  18  years  of  imprisonment 
In  the  cause  of  Ukraine  and  his  religion, 
is  eloquently  set  forth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  this  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  Mary  V.  Beck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joseph  Cardinal  Slipyj  :  Saintly  Freedom 
Fighter  of  Ukraine 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Mary  V.  Beck, 
first  councilwoman  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  at  the  solemn  program  honoring 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  SUpyJ  of  Ukraine, 
on  May  30,  1965,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

Very  reverend  fathers  and  sisters,  distin- 
guished guests,  my  fellow-Ukralnlans,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  an  undeniable  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity, 
at  the  Invitation  of  your  program  chairman, 
to  meet  you,  the  Ukrainian-American  com- 
munity of  metropolitan  Cleveland  and  it  Is  a 
special  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join  with  you 
In  paying  my  honor  and  tribute  to  His  Emi- 
nence, our  beloved  and  esteemed  Cardinal 
Slipyj  whom  I  have  very  reverently  labeled 
as  the  saintly  freedom  fighter  of  Ukraine. 

To  every  Ukrainian  by  birth,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  Ukraine  conjures  up  a  beautiful 
vision,  a  vision  comprised  of  many  dear  and 
familiar  scenes,  dimmed  perhaps  by  the 
separation  of  long  years  from  the  native  land 
but  never  completely  erased  and  on  occa- 
sions like  this  emerging  very  vivid  and  almost 
real.  A  village  nestling  In  the  valley  beneath 
the  hills.  Cherry  blossoms  fioodlng  the  or- 
chard with  a  riot  of  color  and  scenting  the 
air  with  the  aroma  of  sweet  perfume.  Mea- 
dows, wide  and  expansive.  Gurgling  brooks 
sparkling  clear.  Fields  heavy  and  burdened 
In  the  summer  and  changing  Into  an  ocean 
of  golden  wheat  In  the  fall,  a  fitting  reward 
for  peasant  toll.  And  In  the  blue  and  heav- 
enly skies,  the  golden  sun  sending  its  rays 
to  warm  not  only  the  hearts,  but  the  bones 
of  both  beast  and  man.  And  at  night  the 
radiant  moon  shining  down  from  Its  lofty 
throne  of  velvety  clouds  on  the  sweethearts 
in  the  fields.  But  above  all,  the  lilting  song 
of  the  nightingale  awakening  in  maiden 
hearts  fond  dreams  of  hopes.  All  about— 
serenity,  peace  and  repose.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  this  kind  of  natural  beauty,  that  His  Emi- 
nence was  born,  in  a  peasant  hut  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Zazdrist.  in  the  county  of  Terebowla, 
in  the  western  Ukraine. 

His  Insatiable  curiosity  and  capability  for 
learning  sped  him  through  the  early  years 
of  school,  and  the  equivalent  of  what  we 
know  as  high  school  and  college,  he  com- 
pleted with  very  high  honors.  Then  he 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Lvov  where 
theology  claimed  almost  all  of  his  atten- 
tion. While  there  his  diligence,  his  aca- 
demic bent  and  his  academic  achievement 
attracted  the  attention  of  another  famous 
Ukrainian  metropolitan,  Andrew  Count 
Sheptytsky.  It  was  under  his  sponsorship, 
that  Joseph  Slipyj  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Innsbruck  in  Austria  where  he 
completed  his  studies,  was  ordained  a  priest 
and  attained  a  degree  of  doctorate  In  theol- 
ogy. Further  studies  In  Rome  where  his 
research  and  writings  attained  additional 
academic  degrees  and  a  proficient  knowledge 
of  at  least  four  foreign  languages.  In  1921 
he  returned  to  Lvov  at  the  behest  of  Metro- 
politan Sheptytsky  to  teach  and  later  to 
assume  duties  as  a  rector  of  the  Ukrainian 
Theological  Seminary.  For  20  long  years  he 
taught  and  lectured  and  wrote,  reorganized 
the  seminary  Into  a  college  and  because  of 
his  Intense  activity  earned  for  himself  a 
great  respect  and  renown  as  a  serious  scholar, 
as  a  devout  churchman,  as  a  prolific  author, 
and  a  noble  human  being. 


Despite  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Second 
World  War  which  then  enveloped  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  pursued  his  duties  and 
under  the  further  encouraging  guidance  of 
Metropolitan  Sheptytsky,  he  achieved  ever 
higher  rank  In  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
1939  he  became  an  archbishop  of  Lvov  and 
was  designated  as  the  successor  to  Metro- 
politan Sheptytsky.  Those  were  precarious 
years  because  the  country  was  occupied  first 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  later  by  the  Hitlerites, 
and  then  again  by  the  Bolsheviks.  Persecu- 
tions, oppressions,  and  danger  every  moment 
of  the  day.  In  1941,  Metropolitan  Sheptytsky 
was  falling  fast  in  his  health.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  time  that  His  Eminence  was  al- 
most executed  by  the  Bolsheviks  but  the 
good  Lord  saved  him.  For  the  falling  health 
of  Metropolitan  Sheptytsky  brought  on  his 
death  In  November  of  1944.  Since  the 
Metropolitan  Andrew  Count  Sheptytsky,  the 
highest  hierarch  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Chiu^ch  was  very  beloved  and  respected 
among  all  the  Ukrainians,  his  funeral  was 
attended  even  by  an  official  delegation  of 
the  Government  of  U.S.S.R.,  headed  by  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev.  The  leadership  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  was  then  trans- 
ferred into  the  hands  of  His  Eminence.  It 
was  only  for  6  short  months  that  he  held 
the  reigns  of  the  leadership  because  the  per- 
secution of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
by  the  Bolsheviks  was  started  in  earnest  and 
they  would  not  settle  for  anything  less  but 
the  total  capltvilation  of  the  church  and  deg- 
radation of  it  into  the  subservient  role  of 
a  tool  for  communism. 

But  His  Eminence,  the  unbending  ruler  of 
the  church,  would  not  yield  and  therefore 
on  April  11,  1945,  he  was  arrested  with  other 
Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops.  For  almost  a 
whole  year  neither  their  whereabouts  nor 
their  fate  was  known  to  anyone.  It  was  only 
In  March  of  the  following  year  that  a  Com- 
munist paper  reported  that  His  Eminence 
and  the  bishops  had  all  been  tried  and  con- 
victed for  antl-Sovlet  activity  and  alleged 
collaboration  with  the  Germans  while  they 
had  occupied  the  western  Ukraine.  Of 
course  there  had  been  no  public  trial,  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  to  offer  a  defense 
for  these  unfounded  charges.  The  Metro- 
politan Slipyj  was  sentenced  to  8  years  of 
hard  labor  and  transferred  from  prison  to 
prison,  from  Ukraine  to  Russia  and  then 
out  into  Siberia.  Even  though  there  was  a 
slight  thaw  after  the  death  of  Stalin  and 
His  Eminence  was  completing  his  sentence, 
he  did  not  find  release.  Apparently  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  and  the  conditions 
placed  upon  his  release  were  the  sort  that 
he  would  not  accept.  He  was  tried  for  the 
second  time  and  sentenced  for  another  5- 
year  term  at  hard  labor.  After  the  end  of 
that  sentence  he  was  again  tried  and  sen- 
tenced for  an  additional  7-year  term.  And 
it  was  not  until  February  9,  1963,  that  he 
was  released  and  permitted  to  go  to  Rome. 
Eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  prisons  and 
concentration  camps.  A  life  of  untold  suf- 
fering, indignities,  inhumanities,  physical 
torment  and  yet  miraculously  by  the  will 
of  God  he  survived  and  emerged  a  71 -year- 
old  patrician,  a  patrician  in  mind.  In  body 
and  in  spirit.   ' 

When  his  crown  of  thorns  was  replaced  by 
the  crown  placed  on  his  head  by  His  Holiness 
the  Pope  when  he  was  made  cardinal,  it  was 
an  event  on  February  22.  1965,  an  event 
that  was  hailed  by  the  Ukrainians  all  over 
the  free  world  and  we  suspect  even  by  many 
of  those  who  have  not  forgotten  God  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  to  whom  this  news 
must  also  have  infiltrated.  This  event  was 
hailed  not  only  as  a  deserving  tribute  and 
glory  to  His  Eminence  himself,  but  a  deserv- 
ing recognition  to  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  and  the  entire  Ukrainian  nation 
which  could  not  celebrate  this  event  In  its 
homeland.  But  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, a  very  wonderful  and  real  symbol 


of  hope,  that  just  as  His  Eminence  emerged 
after  so  many  years  of  exile  into  freedom, 
the  real  hope  that  the  Ukrainian  people  will 
likewise  emerge  from  tlieir  bondage  into 
freedom  hopefully  In  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Today,  as  we  honor  His  Eminence,  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  Joy  and  gladness  be- 
cause he  was  spared  and  permitted  to  return 
to  do  his  noble  work  among  the  free.  But 
simultaneously,  our  lips  are  offering  a  silent 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  because  the  Almighty 
had  endowed  us  with  such  a  rare,  benevolent, 
and  undaunted  spiritual  leader.  When  we 
speak  of  his  martyrdom,  it  is  not  uncommon 
of  us  to  realize  that  his  suffering  had  a  goal 
and  when  he  fought  against  the  Communist 
regime,  it  was  the  finest  example  he  could 
set  for  us.  We,  Ukrainians,  know  that  free- 
dom will  not  come  of  itself.  We  know  that 
we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  persistent 
effort  to  fight  that  communism.  To  those  of 
you,  Ukrainians,  who  have  experienced  your- 
selves the  unspeakable  horror  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  or  those  of  you  who  still  have 
loved  ones  living  In  that  human  hell.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  you  to  be  enlightened.  But 
alas,  so  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  are 
still  not  so  enlightened,  are  so  Ignorant  and 
naive  and  indifferent  to  the  nature  and 
threat  of  communism.  For  communism,  be 
it  Russian  or  Chinese,  has  only  one  goal  and 
that  is  world  domination.  And  though  in 
modern  days  their  methods  might  have  be- 
come a  little  more  sophisticated  and  subtle, 
nevertheless  they  will  still  work  and  fight 
and  lie  and  cheat  and  exploit  and  yes  even 
murder.  They  will  do  anything  and  sacrifice 
anyone,  not  only  millions  of  innocent  vic- 
tims, but  even  their  own  dedicated  disciples 
and  former  leaders  for  whom  they  have  no 
further  use. 

They  will  Invite  you  to  a  feast  while  they 
are  preparing  you  a  bloody  bath.  They  will 
offer  you  the  dove  of  peace  only  to  convert 
it  Into  a  preying  vulture.  They  will  assume 
the  halo  of  an  angel  while  they  do  a  devil's 
work.  Since  the  end  of  that  godless  ideology 
is  not  yet  in  sight,  it  Is  necessary  for  those 
who  do  not  know  what  danger  threatens  us, 
and  even  if  are  not  Interested  In  freeing  the 
many  captive  nations  that  are  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  today,  to  learn  that  our  own 
security  as  Americans,  our  own  way  of  life 
here  is  also  threatened  by  that  same  danger. 

So,  my  friends,  as  today  we  pay  tribute 
to  His  Eminence,  let  this  tribute  be  not  Just 
a  token  expression  of  our  love  and  admira- 
tion and  esteem  and  reverence,  but  let  It  con- 
vert Itself  Into  a  resolution  of  determination, 
the  kind  of  determination  that  will  match 
his  and  countless  others  avowed  and  relent- 
less foes  of  communism.  For  It  Is  only  the 
hope,  that  hope  that  will  eventually  bring 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  not  only  for  the 
Ukranians  but  all  other  captive  nations,  the 
day  of  freedom.  Perhaps  then  the  noble  and 
pure  goodness  which  he  so  well  sj^mboUzes 
may  thrive  on  this  earth. 

Because  as  one  wise  man  once  said,  where 
there  is  goodness  in  the  heart,  there  is  beauty 
in  the  character  and  when  there  is  beauty 
in  the  character  there  is  harmony  In  the 
home  and  where  there  Is  harmony  In  the 
home,  there  is  order  in  the  nation  and  when 
there  is  order  in  the  nation,  there  is  peace 
In  the  world.  Under  his  guidance  may  we 
hopefully  expect  that  he  will  forge  us  and 
unite  us  into  the  same  kind  of  unbreakable 
strength  that  he  possessed  and  weld  us  Into 
the  same  kind  of  an  Impregnable  fortress 
that  he  has  proven  to  be. 
Thank  you. 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION  IS  A 
POVERTY  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  few  days  several  articles 
in  our  major  newspapers  graphically  il- 


lustrated the  dangers  to  mankind  of  un- 
checked population  increase. 

An  article  in  the  August  1  New  York 
Times  discloses  that  of  every  100  babies 
bom  at  Caracas,  Venezuela's  largest  ma- 
ternity hospital,  only  20  are  registered 
to  married  couples.  Doctors  there  tell 
of  tragic  cases  of  girls  of  13  years  of  age 
or  less  who  were  pregnant  without  even 
knowing  the  cause  of  their  condition. 

Venezuela's  population  of  8.5  million 
is  expected  to  double  in  20  years  if  the 
present  growth  rate  of  3.8  percent  a  year 
continues.  The  high  growth  rate  is  de- 
feating efforts  to  combat  the  wretched 
social  conditions  that  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  it,  according  to  Government  offi- 
cials. 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  Jean  White  have  explored  in  con- 
siderable depth  and  breadth  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem.  She  points  out 
that  India,  the  world's  second  most  pop- 
ulous country,  grows  by  about  1  million 
people  a  month.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century,  if  present  growth  rates  continue, 
there  will  probably  be  1  billion  Indians, 
almost  a  third  of  the  present  population 
of  the  world.  India  has  committed  itself 
to  taking  action  to  lower  her  present 
birth  rate,  but  difficulties  in  getting  a 
large  bureaucracy  to  move  and  in 
overcoming  superstition  and  ignorance 
among  the  people  have  hampered  these 
efforts. 

Nevertheless,  pilot  projects  have  shown 
that  results  can  be  achieved.  At  Singur, 
in  West  Bengal,  not  far  north  of  Cal- 
cutta, a  pilot  project  has  succeeded  In 
reducing  birth  rates  by  18  percent. 

The  world  is  slowly  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  danger.  The  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  In  April  1965, 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  approved  a  resolu- 
tion recominending  worldwide  efforts  to 
control  population  growth.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  there  and  supporting 
this  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  his  bill,  S.  1676,  of  which  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  lists  of  witnesses  ever 
to  testify  before  a  Senate  committee  has 
spoken  out  forcefully  in  favor  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  which  would  establish 
Offices  of  Population  Problems  in  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  direct  broadscale 
action  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
1,  1965,  and  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Tlmfs,  Aug.  1. 

1965] 
High  Birth  Rate  Hurts  Venezuela — Impedes 

Social     Progress — Many     Mothers     Are 

Unwed 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

Caracas,  Venezxjela,  July  30. — A  14-year- 
old  girl  with  a  newborn  baby  walked  out  of 
the  largest  maternity  hospital  In  Caracas  this 
morning  followed  by  a  woman  attendant. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  attendant  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  and  said  to  the  clerk 
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behind  the  reception  desk:  "She  Is  all  right; 
some  people  met  her." 

But  not  all  women  who  leave  the  hospital 
are  all  right.  An  average  of  six  Infants  are 
abandoned  on  or  near  the  hospital  grounds 
every  week. 

"I  try  not  to  think  of  what  happens  to  the 
majority  of  Venezuelan  mothers  who  still 
give  birth  away  from  hospitals."  a  young 
doctor  told  a  visitor.  "Many  of  them  or  their 
babies  do  not  even  show  up  in  the  statistics." 

The  statistics  at  Caracas'  largest  mater- 
nity hospital,  however,  do  show  a  pattern 
that  is  all  too  common  in  Venezuela  and 
other  South  American  countries. 

Of  every  100  babies  born  at  the  hospital, 
only  20  are  registered  to  married  couples. 
The  rest,  according  to  a  report  published  in 
El  Naclanal,  Venezuela's  leading  newspaper, 
illustrate  the  problem  caused  by  the  soaring 
number  of  births  In  Latin  America. 

INFANT    DEATHS    COMMON 

"Some  of  the  other  babies  are  born  to 
women  in  common  law  marriages,"  the  report 
said.  "But  most  are  born  to  single  women 
who  may  have  six  or  seven  other  children 
by  as  many  fathers.  Married  or  not,  many 
pregnant  women  are  so  undernourished  or 
diseased  that  their  babies  die  soon  after  birth, 
often  taking  the  mothers  with  them." 

One  doctor  at  the  hospital  said  the  most 
tragic  cases  were  girls  of  13  years  of  age  or 
less  who  were  pregnant  without  even  know- 
ing the  cause  of  their  conditions. 

"These  children  are  terrified  at  what  is 
happening  to  them,  without  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  matter,"  he  said. 

Venezuela's  soaring  population  growth  rate. 
at  3.8  percent  a  year,  Is  among  the  highest  In 
the  world.  The  country's  population  of  8.5 
million  Is  expected  to  double  In  20  years  If 
the  rate  continues. 

This  high  birth  rate  Is  defeating  efforts  to 
combat  the  wretched  social  conditions  that 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  according  to 
Government  officials,  one  of  whom  explained: 

"With  a  population  of  our  size  In  as  big  and 
rich  a  country  as  we  have,  we  should  be 
making  even  more  rapid  progress.  But  we 
need  50.000  new  homes  a  year  Just  to  keep 
up  with  our  expanding  population.  We  can- 
not even  begin  to  get  people  out  of  the 
800,000  substandard  dwellings  they  now  live 
in." 

SCHOOLS    FILL   UP 

Half  of  the  1.3  million  people  of  Caracas 
now  live  in  squalid  shacks,  he  noted,  adding: 

"Schools  fill  up  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them  and  train  teachers.  About  80.000 
youngsters  come  on  the  labor  market  each 
year  and  we  do  not  have  Jobs  for  20  percent 
of  the  2.6  million  Venezuelans  looking  for 
work  now." 

Venezuelan  medical  and  social  groups  are 
formulating  a  broad  program  of  birth  con- 
trol. At  the  largest  maternity  hospital  here 
medical  teams  under  Dr.  Darlo  Merchan  Lopez 
say  they  have  developed  Latin  America's  first 
working  program. 

Since  it  began  2  years  ago,  about  1,100 
women  have  received  contraceptive  devices 
and  2.000  others  are  in  process  of  being 
trained  to  use  them. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  1,1965] 
The  Poor  Are  Enoulting  the  Earth — Ths 
PoptJLArioN  Explosion — Actually,  a  Holi- 
DAT  FOR  Death — Is  Cocurring  Where  It's 
Least  Supportable 

(Note. — First  of  a  series  of  "Our  Crowded 
Earth.") 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

In  Just  35  years — when  many  of  us  still 
will  be  around — it  Is  very  likely  that  there 
will  be  twice  as  many  people  on  earth  as 
there  are  today. 

The  time  to  do  anything  about  that,  if 
we  had  wanted  to,  was  yesterday.    The  popu- 


lation problem  is  here  and  now  and  grows 
bigger  by  at  least  1%  mUlion  people  each 
week. 

Population  projections  used  to  be  interest- 
ing mathematical  exercises  enabling  demog- 
raphers to  predict  when  a  standing-room- 
only  sign  would  be  posted  on  a  crammed 
earth.  But  today  we  are  finding  that  run- 
away population  is  bound  up  with  many  of 
our  big  problems:  hunger,  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
economic  stagnation,  political  instability. 

It  will  touch  the  very  quality  of  life  for 
those  being  t>orn  today.  Yet  a  recent  Gallup 
poll  showed  that  ony  three  out  of  ten  Ameri- 
cans who  had  heard  of  the  population  prob- 
lem were  at  all  worried  about  it. 

Why  should  we  suddenly  get  excited  about 
population  growth?  Here  are  some  things  to 
consider: 

A  NEW  DIMENSION 

1.  The  human  family  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  ever  before  In  man's  history.  This 
is  the  new.  alarming  dimension  of  the  popula- 
tion problem — the  rate. 

Human  multiplication  Is  self-accelerating, 
like  compound  Interest.  It  spurts  upward  in 
geometrical  progression:  2-4-8-16-32-64-128. 
The  annual  rate  at  which  It  Is  growing 
has  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  from  1  to  2 
percent. 

This  Increase  may  not  seem  extraordinarily 
high  until  you  follow  the  spiral  of  geometri- 
cal progression.  If  the  human  race  had  be- 
gun with  a  single  couple  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  Increased  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  a  year, 
there  now  would  be  20  million  people  for 
every  person  now  alive — or  100  people  on  each 
square  foot  of  earth. 

The  current  world  population  Is  3.3  billion. 
It  win  take  only  15  years  to  complete  the 
fourth  billion.  The  fifth  billion  will  follow 
in  Just  10  years  after  that. 

■    the  dancer  spots 

2.  Most  of  this  population  growth  Is  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  which  can  af- 
ford it  the  least.  There  a  powder  keg  of 
social  unrest  and  political  Instability  Is 
building  up  as  runaway  growth  smothers  ef- 
forts to  give  a  little  better  life  to  millions 
of  people  who  are  Ill-fed,  lU-clothed,  and 
Ill-housed. 

Like  the  Red  Queen,  the  poor  countries 
have  to  run  as  fast  as  they  can  Just  to  stay 
m  the  same  place — bare  subsistence  for 
their  people.  By  the  time  the  Aswan  Dam 
Is  completed.  Egypt's  population  is  expected 
to  have  grown  so  much  that  the  new  irri- 
gated lands  will  merely  provide  food  enough 
for  the  additional  people. 

plenty  and  penury 
3.  At  a  time  of  "a  revolution  of  rising 
expectations,"  the  world's  poor  are  finding 
their  hopes  frustrated.  The  world  Is  rapidly 
coalescing  Into  widely  separated  groups  of 
"haves"  and  "have-nots." 

In  1963.  North  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope had  17  percent  of  the  world  population 
and  64  percent  of  the  world's  income,  as 
measured  In  the  value  of  goods  and  services 
produced.  Asia  had  56  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  14  percent  of  Its  Income. 

Today,  roughly  a  third  of  the  population 
Is  in  the  capitalist  world,  another  third  is 
in  the  Communist  camp  and  the  last  third 
Is  uncommitted.  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East,  runaway  populations  are  creating 
more  poverty  and  misery  in  which  commu- 
nism can  breed. 


the    road    to    FAMINE 

4.  The  world's  already  hungry  countries 
are  growing  more  people  than  food  to  feed 
them.  Some  demographers  and  agricultural 
experts  are  warning  of  the  threat  of  serious 
famine  by   1980. 

In  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa,  food 
production  Is  growing  only  about  two-thirds 
as  fast  as  the  population.  Per  capita  food 
production  la  actually  declining  In  many  of 


these  countries  and  has  slipped  below  levels 
of  25  years  ago. 

When  people  have  to  eat  what  they  grow 
Just  to  survive,  there  Is  nothing  left  to  Invest 
In  better  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  pesticides  to 
Increase  food  production.  What  science 
might  do  with  algae  gardens  and  sea  farms 
is  too  far  in  the  future  to  fill  bellies  already 
gnawing. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  helping 
to  feed  millions  of  Indians  with  Its  food 
for  peace  program.  But  the  way  the  world 
Is,  there  can  be  no  common  trough  for  all 
men. 

Last  March,  B.  R.  Sen.  Director  General 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  warned  that  the  world  must 
raise  food  productivity  and  curb  population 
In  the  next  35  years  or  face  "disaster  of  an 
unprecedented  magnitude."  The  alternative, 
he  added,  is  that  "mankind  will  be  overtaken 
again  by  the  old  Malthuslan  correctives: 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war." 

A  CRISIS  at  home 

For  Americans,  the  population  problem 
is  not  Just  that  of  faraway  places.  The 
United  States  Is  having  Its  own  troubles  at 
home  In  Its  brave  new  urban  world. 

Think  about  350  million  Americans— 
nearly  double  the  number  today — using  some 
300  million  cars  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
(It  Is  not  that  far  away;  children  born  today 
will  be  35  years  old  then.) 

Then  think  of  the  new  classrooms,  reads. 
Jobs,  houses,  taxes  for  social  services.  Think 
of  the  Jammed  buses,  lengthened  commuting 
time.  Increased  pollution  of  water  and  air, 
the  search  for  precious  open  space  and 
privacy. 

Rapid  population  growth  In  the  United 
States — we  are  growing  at  a  rate  50  percent 
above  that  of  Western  Europe  and  close  to 
the  world  pace — Is  aggravating  urban  Ills 
and  perpetuating  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
abundance.  Some  see  our  high  rate  of 
growth  as  a  real  threat  to  the  amenities  and 
esthetics  of  our  preferred  way  of  life. 

In  Its  study  of  world  population  growth, 
the  National  Acadamy  of  Sciences  empha- 
sized the  population  problem  In  these  words: 

"Other  than  the  search  for  lasting  peace, 
no  problem  Is  more  urgent  •  •  •.  Nearly 
all  our  economic,  social  and  political  prob- 
lems become  more  difficult  to  solve  In  the 
face  of  uncontrolled  population  growth." 

the  reaper  repulsed 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  speed  of  growth 
that  lies  behind  these  population  problems? 
The  answer  Is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic: 
births  minus  deaths. 

There  has  been  no  sudden  burst  of  fertil- 
ity to  set  off  the  "population  explosion" 
(demographers  cringe  at  the  use  of  this 
phrase).  Birth  rates  haven't  gone  up.  But 
death  rates  have  dropped  dramatically. 

Man  now  Is  practicing  effective  death  con- 
trol without  balancing  this  with  equally 
effective  birth  control.  It  Is  Ironic  that  one 
of  man's  great  humanitarian  achievements— 
the  control  of  "mass  killer"  diseases— has 
created  a  new  critical  problem  of  runaway 
population  which,  in  turn,  raises  a  threat 
to  life. 

The  dilemma  Is  neetly  summed  up  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report: 
"Either  the  birth  rate  of  the  world  must 
come  down  or  the  death  rate  must  go  back 
up." 

The  only  choice — for  the  earth  cannot  con- 
tain or  support  population  growth  at  the 
present  rate  over  a  long  time — Is  between 
humane  birth  control  and  the  cruel  equallyer 
of  death.  In  a  way,  the  bogey  of  Malthu- 
sianlsm,  apparently  burled  a  century  ago, 
has  risen  again. 


ALL    IN    A    decade 

The  sudden,  spectacular  drop  in  death 
rates,  particularly  Infant  mortality,  ha£ 
come   chlefiy   In    the   developing   countries 


Indeed,  the  lowest  death  rates  In  the  world 
today  are  not  in  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Etu*ope  but  In  such  countrlee  as  Malaysia, 
Taiwan,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  their  younger 
populations. 

Modern  medicine,  vaccines,  and  pesticides 
have  sharply  cut  death  rates  In  a  matter  of 
a  few  years.  In  Ceylon,  after  DDT  spraying 
had  largely  eradicated  malaria,  the  death  rate 
fell  57  percent  in  less  than  a  decade — while 
the  population  increased  more  than  80  per- 
cent and  i>er  capita  income  declined. 

A  low  20th-century  death  rate  (about  10 
[jer  1,000)  Is  now  combined  with  a  medieval 
birth  rate  (40  to  50  per  1,000)  to  send  popu- 
lation splrallng  upward. 

Europe  went  through  a  "demographic  tran- 
sition" (changeover  from  high  birth  and 
high  death  rates  to  low  birth  and  low  death 
rates)  before  eichieving  its  nearly  stable  pop- 
ulation of  today.  But  there  the  decline  In 
the  death  rate  came  gradually  over  many 
decades  startlr^  with  the  early  I9th  century. 

After  about  1875  (France  was  earlier) , 
birth  rates  began  to  drop  in  European  coun- 
tries. Over  the  next  60  to  75  years,  millions 
of  couples  made  |}ersonal  decisions  to  limit 
family  size  against  the  opposition  of  both 
church  and  state.  There  had  been  no  ad- 
vances In  contraceptives,  so  they  relied  on 
such  folk  methods  as  withdrawal.  Marriages 
were  delayed,  particularly  In  Ireland. 

To  help  It  through  its  transition,  Europe 
also  had  the  safety  valve  of  emigration.  But 
the  34  million  who  emigrated  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States  from  1820  to  1955  repre- 
sent less  than  a  single  year's  population 
growth  In  Asia  today. 

A  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

Unlike  Europe,  the  developing  countries 
today  don't  have  time  for  gradual  adjust- 
ments to  balance  birth  and  death  rates. 
They  are  caught  on  a  treadmill.  Rapid 
population  growth  is  blocking  the  moderni- 
zation they  need  to  achieve  the  conditions — 
industrialization,  mass  education,  urbaniza- 
tion, literacy — to  bring  their  birth  rates 
down. 

"The  past  is  not  relevant  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  today,"  says  Irene  B.  Taeuber, 
a  noted  demographer.  "There  must  be  a 
new  pattern.  Something  has  to  happen  that 
never  happened  before.  They  must  cut 
birth  rates  either  before  or  during  the  proc- 
ess of  economic  development." 

President  Elsenhower,  who  10  years  ago 
felt  that  birth  control  was  not  a  proper  con- 
cern for  governments,  has  explained  that  he 
abandoned  this  view  after  seeing  the  erosion 
of  foreign  aid  programs  by  population 
growth. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  President  Johnson 
called  for  all  nations  to  face  the  multiplying 
problems  of  our  multiplying  populations  and 
pointed  out  that  less  than  $5  Invested  In 
population  control  Is  worth  $100  invested  In 
economic  growth. 

ECONOMIC  stalemate 

If  population  Is  growing  at  a  rate  of  2.5 
or  3  percent  a  year — as  It  Is  in  many  of  the 
developing  nations — It  takes  that  same  rate 
of  economic  growth  to  stay  even.  It  comes 
down  to  a  kind  of  holding  operation  at  mis- 
erably low  standards  of  living. 

It  takes  9  percent  of  capital  Investment  to 
generate  a  3-percent  increase  in  income.  It 
will  take  heroic  efforts  to  achieve  the  United 
Nations'  goal  of  5-percent  annual  growth  In 
underdeveloped  countries  In  this  "decade  of 
development."  Expanding  population  growth 
also  brings  a  heavy  burden  of  child  depend- 
ency. In  the  developing  countries,  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  population  is  under 
15  years  of  age.  (It  Is  25  to  30  percent  In  the 
West.)  That  Imbalance  puts  heavy  demands 
on  health  and  education  services. 

Once,  the  subject  of  population  control — 
which  Implies  birth  control — was  politically 


taboo  and  considered  too  sensitive  for  public 
discussion.  Now  governments  are  speaking 
out  on  the  need  for  action. 

President  Johnson's  historic  25  words  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  lifted  the 
hush-hush  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
A  Senate  subcommittee  under  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska.  Is 
holding  hearings  on  the  need  for  birth  con- 
trol information  here  and  abroad. 

The  United  Nations  will  hold  its  Second 
World  Population  Conference  in  Yugoslavia 
late  this  summer.  For  the  first  time,  family 
planning  is  on  the  agenda — by  demand. 

The  developing  countries  themselves  are 
acting.  Eg3rpt.  India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and 
South  Korea  have  made  family  planning  a 
part  of  national  policy.  There  are  govern- 
ment supported  or  sponsored  projects  in  Cey- 
lon, Taiwan,  Turkey,  Tunisia,  Thailand,  Ma- 
laysia, Barbados,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  said  that  he  hopes  the 
Catholic  Church  can  soon  redefine  Its  stand 
on  birth  control. 

For  whatever  term  Is  used — family  plan- 
ning, fertility  control,  population  control, 
responsible  parenthood — the  Issue  comes 
down  to  the  deeply  emotional  subject  of 
birth  control. 

The  Issue  touches  the  very  fabric  of  society, 
centuries  of  cultural  traditions,  and  deeply 
held  beliefs.  There  are  many  barriers  to  Its 
Introduction:  Illiteracy,  nationalistic  pride, 
the  peasant  desire  for  sons  to  work  the 
fields  and  provide  social  security  in  old  age, 
the  low  status  of  women,  the  tradition  of 
early  marriage,  contraceptive  costs. 

People  have  always  been  ahead  of  govern- 
ments In  the  limitation  of  family  size.  Gov- 
ernment can  help  set  the  climate,  but  Indi- 
vidual couples  must  make  the  final  deci- 
sions— as  they  did  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Taeuber.  the  demographer,  feels  that 
the  change  in  attitude  toward  birth  con- 
trol has  now  reached  the  ordinary  man  as 
well  as  his  governments. 

"I  have  been  to  Indian  villages."  she  says. 
"These  people  are  shrewd.  They  have  sur- 
vived where  we  might  not  have.  They  pull 
out  old  maps  of  land  holdings  a  century  ago 
and  the  divisions  today,  with  more  and  more 
children  living.  Population  is  no  abstrac- 
tion to  them." 

Attitude  polls  have  shown  that  the  Chicago 
slumdweller.  the  Mexican  factory  worker 
and  the  Indian  villager  alike  want  to  limit 
the  size  of  their  families.  All  want  to  give 
their  children  a  chance  at  a  better  life. 

cheap  new  control 

Along  with  the  change  in  attitudes  is  the 
recent  progress  In  contraceptive  technology. 
The  Intrauterine  device — lUD — costs  only  a 
few  cents  and  has  proved  dramatically  effec- 
tive In  pilot  projects.  Once  inserted,  it  can 
control  fertility  over  months  and  years. 

"Control"  is  an  important  word  here. 
Prank  W.  Notesteln.  president  of  the  Popula- 
tion Council,  a  private  Institution  which  has 
sp>ent  $20.4  million  on  the  world's  population 
problems,  emphasizes  that  the  object  of  a 
p>opulatlon  p>ollcy  is  not  to  tell  a  couple  how 
many  children  they  may  have.  Rather,  it  Ls 
to  give  them  "the  basic  right  to  choose 
freely." 

Most  population  experts  feel  that  popula- 
tion doesn't  have  to  be  stabilized  to  the  point 
of  no  growth.  They  see  It  as  a  choice  be- 
tween uncontrolled  growth  and  a  gradual  In- 
crease at  a  rate  that  will  allow  for  improve- 
ment of  the  human  lot. 

Population  projections  are  not  predictions. 
If  fertility  is  decreased,  the  United  Nations 
has  projected  a  possible  5.3  billion  figure  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  rather  than  the  7  bil- 
lion in  prospect  if  current  trends  continue. 

And  once  the  break  Is  made,  the  levellng- 
off  effect  win  be  cumulative,  Just  as  the  pres- 
ent rapid  growth  Is  self -accelerating. 
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Teeming  India  Tries  Population  Control: 

Our  Crowded  Earth — Part  n 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

An  old  Sanskrit  medical  text  provides  a 
simple  If  unappetizing  remedy:  Just  drink 
3-year  old  ghee  (a  rancid  cooking  fat)  for 
15  days  and  you  won't  become  pregnant  for 
3  months. 

In  Punjab  on  certain  days.  If  the  stars  are 
right,  a  room  with  three  beams  is  baby- 
proof. 

The  Western-educated  Indian  official  who 
repeats  these  old  birth-control  prescriptions 
is  not  poking  fun  at  the  ancient  Hindus.  He 
tells  them  to  back  up  his  argument  that 
India's  current  policy  of  population  control 
has  some  roots  in  tradition  and  does  have  a 
chance  to  succeed  In  the  face  of  enormous 
obstacles. 

India,  more  than  any  other  country,  drama- 
tizes the  problem  of  the  world's  rapid  accel- 
eration of  population  growth. 

It  is  there  in  stark  terms  for  the  visitor 
to  see  when  he  steps  over  sleeping  bodies  on 
the  streets  of  Calcutta.  It  Is  also  there  in 
the  less  dramatic  but  no  less  Important  story 
of  a  poor  country  trying  to  get  going  on  eco- 
nomic development  to  give  Its  people  a  little 
better  life,  only  to  find  the  gains  wiped  out 
In  a  flood  of  new  population. 

Most  of  the  barriers  hindering  a  workable 
family-planning  program  are  also  there — 
the  pattern  of  village  living;  people  who 
can't  read  or  write,  in  a  country  with  14 
main  languages;  the  institution  of  early  mar- 
riage, usually  by  15  for  girls;  the  tradition 
of  big  families,  rooted  in  the  instinct  to 
survive  and  carried  over  from  a  time  when 
death  took  many  children;  Inadequate  medi- 
cal services;  dark,  overcrowded  huts. 

And,  in  India,  there  is  the  need  for  at  least 
one  son  to  light  the  father's  funeral  pyre. 

India,  the  second  most  populated  coun- 
try in  the  world,  grows  by  about  1  million 
|}eople  each  month.  Today  it  has  some  475 
million  i>eople — more  than  the  population  of 
North  and  South  America  combined.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  there  probably 
will  be  1  billion  Indians,  almost  a  third  of 
the  present  population  of  the  world. 

India  has  tried,  at  least  Intellectually,  to 
face  up  to  these  statistical  realities.  She 
was  the  first  country  to  make  the  momentous 
decision  that  a  government  should  try  to 
control  population  and  made  family  plan- 
ning a  part  of  national  policy  in  1952. 

Early  this  year,  at  India's  request,  the 
United  Nations  sent  its  first  technical  assist- 
ance mission  on  f£imlly  planning  to  look  at 
the  lagging  program.  After  a  2-month  study 
Sir  Colvllle  Deverell  politely  praised  India's 
intention.  But  he  also  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  drop  "bureaucratic  shackles"  and 
to  follow  up  words  with  action. 

"Once  I  was  worried  about  the  villagers 
in  India.  I'm  no  longer  worried  about  him. 
It's  the  bureaucrat  who  worries  me,"  ob- 
serves one  population  expert  with  long, 
frustrating  experience  In  India. 

It  is  true  that  after  a  decade  of  family- 
planning  policy,  India  has  little  to  show  In 
results,  except  for  some  special  projects  like 
Slngur  In  West  Bongal. 

But  nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  any 
relevant  past  experience  to  guide  India. 
When  western  E^irope  and  Japan  stabilized 
their  populations  to  a  large  degree,  It  was 
under  far  different  circumstances  with  a 
mature,  urbanized,  literate  society. 

"Intellectual  acceptance  of  the  program  is 
not  enough,"  Deverell  told  a  news  conference 
In  April  after  the  U.N.  committee's  2-month 
study. 

At  one  of  his  own  news  conferences,  Prtme 
Minister  Lai  Bahadtir  Shastrl  also  was  asked 
about  the  population  problem.  He  replied 
that  he  has  six  children  himself  and  prob- 
ably Isnt  in  a  position  to  advise  anyone 
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After  this  light  touch  of  humor,  there  was 
a  single  sentence  In  praise  of  the  objectives 
of  population  control. 

Most  of  the  prodding  for  a  speedup  In 
action  Is  coming  from  Asoka  Mehta,  chief  of 
the  Indian  Planning  Commission.  Shastrl 
recently  set  up  a  special  lnterdep€Ui;mental 
committee  after  complaints  about  time  lost 
In  shepherding  family-planning  projects 
through  dozens  of  byways  in  the  health  and 
finance  ministries. 

GOAL    IS    SO    PERCENT 

India's  goal  Is  a  50-percent  cut  in  birth 
rates  over  the  next  10  to  15  years.  Most 
observers  would  call  it  a  major  success  If 
the  birth  rate  dropped  10  points  from  its 
present  40  or  50  per  1,000  over  the  next 
decade.  Even  then  population  will  grow  at 
a  relatively  fast  clip. 

A  tiny  spiral  of  plastic  may  give  India's 
frustrated  family-planners  their  first  big 
break. 

A  plant  to  turn  out  a  million  lUD's  (in- 
trauterine device)  annually  now  Is  being 
tooled  and  should  be  in  production  soon. 
The  factory  will  produce  the  Llppes  loop, 
a  double-S  plastic  twirl  named  after  a  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  gynecologist.  The  population 
council,  a  private  American  foundation,  is 
sending  600,000  Llppes  loops  to  India  as 
a  starter. 

The  plant  was  due  to  get  In  operation  early 
In  June,  but  the  manufacturer  from  Buffalo 
arrived  to  find  his  dies  wouldn't  work.  He 
had  been  sent  the  wrong  information  on  the 
machines  available. 

For  villagers  who  can't  read  or  write  and 
live  in  crowded  huts,  the  lUD  offers  advan- 
tages. Once  it  Is  Inserted,  the  wife  doesn't 
have  to  do  a  thing  for  a  year  or  so.  The  for- 
eign body  In  the  uterxis  acts  to  prevent  con- 
ception. 

"You  can't  have  a  complicated  thing  for 
the  masses  of  India,"  Nehru  once  said. 

Conventional  contraceptive  methods  Just 
haven't  worked  In  rural  backward  lands. 

A    2  8 -BEAD    NECKLACE 

When  India  started  Its  campaign  to  cut 
population,  family  planning  was  confined 
to  the  rhythm  method.  A  necklace  of  28 
beads  was  supplied  to  help  the  villagers  keep 
track  of  the  wife's  fertile  period:  the  green 
beads  for  safe  days;  the  red  beads  for  baby 
days.    The  wife  was  to  move  one  bead  each 

day. 

Soon  came  complaints  from  wives  that 
they  couldn't  see  the  color  of  the  beads  at 
night.  So  the  red  beads  were  made  round 
and  the  green  beads  were  made  square. 

Then  came  complaints  that  the  beads 
moved  both  ways.  So  a  safety  catch  was 
designed  to  prevent  two-way  movement. 
Some  women  ended  up  using  the  beads  as 
charm  amulets  to  ward  off  pregnancy. 

When  foaming  vaginal  tablets  were  dis- 
tributed at  one  clinic,  one  recipient  came 
back  to  report  that  they  didn't  taste  very 
good. 

But  the  Indian  villager  should  not  be 
underestimated,  veterans  In  the  field  warn. 
The  peasants  can  see  their  village  land  being 
cut  up  as  more  children  survive.  Polls  have 
shown  that  75  percent  of  Indians  want  to 
know  how  to  limit  their  families.  The  know- 
why  Is  coming  before  the  know-how  In  many 
cases. 

At  Slngur,  in  West  Bengal,  not  far  north 
of  Calcutta,  a  pilot  project  has  shown  that 
results  can  be  achieved.  Over  a  5-year  period 
there  was  an  18-percent  cut  In  birth  rates. 

HOMES    VISrTED 

Field  workers  came  to  families  In  their 
homes.  They  used  flash  cards  and  movies. 
They  were  careful  to  direct  their  family- 
planning  pitch  to  husbands  as  well  as  wives. 
In  a  male-dominated  society,  husbands  dont 
like  to  give  their  wives  absolute  control  over 
anything.  Including  pregnancy. 


At  men's  meetings,  however,  workers  found 
they  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  the  dlsciiselon 
on  subject.  The  men  wanted  to  talk  about 
Irrigation  and  crops. 

If  famlly-plP'  ilng  programs  are  to  get  off 
the  ground  l-  !•  dla  and  other  p&Tta  of  Asia, 
some  hard-ht.:aed  observers  feel  there  must 
be  more  action  and  less  sensitivity.  They 
think  contraceptive  devices  like  condoms 
should  be  hawked  by  street  vendors  so  people 
can  get  them  easily  and  won't  have  to  go 
to  government  clinics. 

Donald  J.  Bogue,  population  expert  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  calls  for  using  the 
distribution  techniques  of  mass  education 
and  mass  commercialism.  He  also  warns 
not  to  overlook  the  mother-in-law,  who 
carries  authority  In  the  family. 

Why  not  use  the  economic  motive,  Bogue 
asks,  and  allow  mldwlves  and  doctors  to 
make  a  small  profit  from  selling  contracep- 
tive devices? 

India  has  the  cafeteria  approach  to  birth- 
control  methods,  as  B.  L.  Ralna,  the  family- 
planning  director,  likes  to  describe  It.  It 
offers  a  choice  of  methods. 

One  is  male  sterllzation.  The  advocates 
say  It  is  sxu-efire  and  the  men  become  walking 
advertisements  for  birth  control.  Like  any- 
one who  has  had  an  operation,  they  like  to 
talk  about  it. 

VOLUNTEERS    PAH)    $2 

In  Madras,  men  who  volunteer  for  sterili- 
zation are  paid  $2  and  government  em- 
ployees get  time  off  from  work.  But  the 
number  still  has  to  reach  600.000  and  often 
the  operation  does  not  come  until  after  five 
or  six  children  In  the  family. 

So  far,  male  prophylactics  have  proved 
the  most  popular  contraceptive  device.  But 
the  Imported  condom  costs  7  cents — which 
can  be  a  big  Item  over  the  years  where  per 
capita  Income  Is  only  around  $70. 

The  government  hopes  to  step  up  domestic 
production  of  condoms.  It  Is  converting  a 
former  balloon  factory  to  that  \ise. 

There  are  also  problems  with  the  lUD. 
Ten  to  twenty  percent  of  the  women  expel 
the  coll  or  have  bleeding  reactions.  Also,  It 
must  be  Inserted  by  a  doctor,  and  there  Is 
only  1  doctor  for  each  60,000  people  in 
India.  In  the  long  run,  India  plans  to  train 
nurse-mldwlves  to  insert  the  lUD's. 

In  India,  there  is  still  the  fear  of  swarm- 
ing hordes  of  Chinese  But  In  the  modern 
world  of  nuclear  weapons,  there  Is  more  and 
more  recognition  of  the  fact  that  numbers 
do  not  make  an  effective  defense.  Even  with- 
in the  country,  Hindus,  Moslems,  and 
Christians  sometimes  speak  of  losing  ground 
if  they  practice  birth  control. 

But  more  and  more  dlehards  are  being 
converted  as  Indians  see  the  squeeze  on  food 
production  amd  economic  growth. 

URGES  INTENSIVE  PROGRAM 

Last  month  Prime  Minister  Shastrl,  In  a 
nationwide  broadcast,  finally  spoke  out  for 
an  Intensive  birth-control  program. 

India  now  Is  ready  to  move  on  such  a  pro- 
gram, American  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  week  while 
home  on  leave. 

Bowles  showed  newspaper  clippings  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored ads  advocating  plan  your 
family  the  loop  way.  He  reported  that  the 
Indian  Government  plans  to  have  100,000 
workers  In  the  family-planning  field  by  1966 
and  Is  now  requiring  all  doctors  to  spend  a 
year  or  two  at  work  In  the  villages  before 
taking  postgraduate  training. 

The  loop  has  provided  the  means.  Bowles 
said,  and  the  big  question  now  Is  adminis- 
tration. 

The  population  of  India  will  sm-ely  grow. 
The  question  Is  whether  It  will  double  In  25 
years  or  whether  India  wUl  have  60  or  70 
years  to  make  progress  toward  supporting  a 
bigger  population. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post, 
Aug.  3,  1965] 

Heaviest    Burden    Palls    on     Poor:     Ocr 
Crowded  Earth — III 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

The  woman  was  worn  beyond  her  30  years. 

She  had  come  to  a  planned  parenthood 
clinic  In  Chicago  after  the  eighth  child  had 
almost  cost  her  life.  She  never  had  heard 
of  birth  control,  she  had  told  the  doctor  In 
the  county  hospital  who  warned  her  to  stop 
"having  children  after  the  seventh  preg- 
nancy proved  a  complicated  one. 

The  family  represents  a  salvage  operation 
for  society.    Welfare  aid  helps  them  survive. 

HOME  above  store 

They  live  above  a  vacant  store  In  the 
Chicago  Humboldt  Park  area.  Peeling  plas- 
ter constantly  chips  down.  When  the  peo- 
ple upstairs  use  the  bathroom,  water  drips 
through  the  celling.  Some  of  the  children 
have  been  bitten  by  rats,  so  the  family  now 
has  added  a  cat. 

The  husband,   a  bricklayer  of  sorts,   has 

had   some   bad   luck   with   work   accidents. 

Now  It's  his  back.    His  work  record  is  spotty. 

The  oldest  child,  a  12  year  old,  already  is 

behind  In  school. 

Overpopulation  Is  not  Just  an  abstraction. 
It  affects  the  lives  of  people.  A  family  can 
be  overpopulated  as  well  as  a  nation. 

And  It's  not  Just  a  matter  of  buying  a  re- 
frigerator or  having  more  clothes.  It's  the 
relations  among  a  hxisband  and  wife  and 
their  children.  It  is  the  hopes  parents  have 
that  their  children  will  get  a  little  better 
chance  In  life  than  they  did. 

Another  visitor  to  planned  parenthood  in 
Chicago  Is  the  wife  of  a  factory  worker. 

She  hopes  her  boys  can  go  to  college. 
The  family  has  four  children — 14.  11,  and 
twins  6.  The  husband  and  wife  started  to 
plan  their  family  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  wife  has  been  taking  the  pill  for  4 
years.  But  It  didn't  always  work  out  the 
way  expected. 

The  third  birth  was  planned,  but  not  the 
tiwlns 

"There's  a  limit  to  planning,  Isn't  there?" 
the  mother  observed  wryly. 

This  Negro  family  of  six  has  been  living 
In  a  hovislng  project  for  more  than  10  years. 
With  savings,  boosted  by  the  mother's  sea- 
sonal work,  they  have  bought  a  $16,200, 
three-bedroom  house  In  the  southwest  sec- 
tion of  Chicago. 

The  practice  of  family  planning — or  non- 
practice — has  profoundly  Influenced  the  lives 
of  these  two  families. 

Tape  recordings  with  Chicago  slum  moth- 
ers show  they  want  the  same  thing  for  their 
children  that  all  mothers  want — a  happy 
childhood,  schooling,  training  for  a  good  job, 
a  little  more  pleasant  life  In  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

But  often  the  poor  are  denied  the  "basic 
human  right"  of  freedom  to  limit  family  size, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  concluded 
In  Its  recent  study  of  the  growth  of  U.S. 
population. 

The  poor  family,  like  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world,  bears  the  heaviest  burden  of  over- 
population. 

"Indeed,  the  burden  of  unwanted  chil- 
dren among  the  impoverished  and  unedu- 
cated mothers  in  the  United  States  Is  much 
like  that  experienced  by  mothers  In  under- 
developed countries,"  says  Dr.  William  D.  Mc- 
Elroy,  professor  of  biology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  chairman  of  the  Academy's 
committee  on  population. 

No  family,  the  report  emphasizes,  "should 
be  fated  through  poverty  or  Ignorance  to 
have  children  they  do  not  want  and  cannot 
care  for." 

But  9  out  of  every  10  Impoverished  women 
still  lack  medical  advice  on  family  planning. 
according  to  Planned  Parenthood  estimates. 
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More  than  280,000  women  came  to  Its  clinics 
for  help  last  year,  and  another  200,000  prob- 
ably got  assistance  through  tax-supported 
hospitals  or  health  and  welfare  programs. 
But  this  only  touched  the  surface  of  the  5 
million  women  between  18  and  44  in  the  low- 
income  groups. 

Polls  have  shown  most  Americans,  slightly 
more  than  8  of  10,  think  birth  control  advice 
should  be  made  available  to  anyone  who 
wants  it.  Two  years  ago  only  53  percent  of 
the  Catholics  interviewed  felt  this  way.  A 
recent  Gallup  survey  reported  It  is  now  78 
percent. 

It  is  true  that  the  bigger  families  of  the 
poor  have  little  statistical  effect  on  the  na- 
tional birth  rate  or  the  basic  population 
growth  of  the  United  States.  But  the  30- 
year-old  Chicago  mother  struggling  with  her 
large  family  Isn't  worried  about  statistics. 

DEPTH   OF  problem 


Does  the  United  States,  with  Its  farm  sur- 
pluses, booming  economy  and  affluence,  have 
a  real  population  problem? 

Population  pressures  are  all  around  us  In 
everyday  life — the  motorist  caught  in  a  traf- 
fic Jam,"  the  taxpayer  whose  school  levies  go 
up  every  2  or  3  years,  the  campers  who  find 
they  should  have  made  their  reservation  in 
a  national  park  2  years  ago,  the  parents  try- 
ing to  get  a  son  Into  college. 

Of  course.  It's  all  too  easy  and  simple  to 
blame  everything  on  population. 

It  certainly  doesn't  cause  all  poverty,  un- 
employment. Juvenile  crime,  pollution,  and 
congestion.  But  It  certainly  Is  complicating 
urban  living  In  America. 

trouble  predicted 
John  D.  Rockefeller  III  Is  one  who  sees 
population  problems  for  the  United  States. 

"In  metropolitan  city  and  subvirban  vil- 
lage," he  says,  "population  growth  Is  already 
severely  challenging  our  ability  to  maintain 
and  expand  the  community  institutions  and 
public  facilities  that  contribute  so  much  to 
the  quality  of  our  way  of  life." 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  head  of  the  Population 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Is  even  more  blunt  and  sweeplngly  specific : 

"Americans  are  paying  an  Increasing  high 
price  for  high  fertility — as  measured  In  hu- 
man as  well  as  financial  costs.  From  now 
on,  It  will  worsen  the  United  States  unem- 
ployment problem,  greatly  Increase  the  mag- 
nitude of  Juvenile  delinquency,  exacerbate 
race  tensions,  inundate  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  greatly  increase  traffic  tleups 
and  urban  congestion,  and  make  our  repre- 
sentative governmental  system  Increasingly 
ponderous  and  restrictive." 

UNITED    states    OUTPACING    OTHERS 

Bigger  and  better  has  always  been  a  slogan 
of  the  American  style  of  living. 

Our  rate  of  population  growth — and  un- 
employment and  public  dependency — are 
among  the  highest  of  all  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

With  a  population  of  190  mllUon-plus  to- 
day, the  United  States  Is  growing  at  a  rate 
around  1.6  percent — double  that  of  most 
Western  European  nations.  At  this  pace, 
there  will  probably  be  350  million  of  us  by 
the  turn  of  the  centtu-y — Just  35  years  away. 
In  less  than  two  centuries,  the  United  States 
would  surpass  the  present  world  population 
of  3.3  billion  If  this  growth  rate  continues. 

By  1980,  four  out  of  five  of  us  will  be  liv- 
ing In  urban  centers.  Right  now  the  north- 
east corridor  from  Boston  to  Washington  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  strips  of 
land  In  the  world. 

Only  the  gloomiest  of  the  population  ex- 
perts would  say  the  United  States  won't  be 
able  to  support  Its  growing  population  over 
the  next  decades  or  even  century.  But  only 
the  most  optimistic  think  we  can  absorb  this 
growth  without  danger  to  the  amenities  of 
our  preferred  way  of  life. 


VIEW   OF   DEMOGRAPHER 

"In  our  renewed  enthusiasm  for  chlldbear- 
Ing  and  having  children,  we  may  have  un- 
wittingly created  a  situation  which  will  cause 
those  children  to  live  atiuft  substantially 
lower  level  of  comfort  and  .fiTMJrity  than  was 
enjoyed  by  the  people  that  bare  them,"  says 
Donald  J.  Bogue.  population  expert  and  di- 
rector of  the  Conununlty  and  PamUy  Study 
Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Bogue  is  a  demographer  who  often  leaves 
his  flgiu-es  to  work  with  people. 

He  Joined  Planned  Parenthood  In  an  in- 
tensive birth-control  campaign  in  Chicago 
slvim  neighborhoods,  pushing  mass  distribu- 
tion of  information.  A  study  found  the 
drive  was  accompanied  by  a  25-percent  de- 
cline In  the  birth  rate  from  1960  to  1964. 

Overall,  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States 
has  been  slowly  declining  the  last  few  years. 
This  year  the  number  of  births  Is  expected 
to  drop  below  4  million  for  the  first  time 
since  1953.  The  birth  rate  is  down  from  a 
high  of  near  26  per  1,000  in  1947  to  about  20 
per  1,000.  The  alltime  low  was  a  little  over 
16.6  in  1933. 


SECOND-STAGE   BABY    BOOM? 

But  this  may  be  only  a  momentary  breath- 
ing spell.  For  those  babies  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  baby  boom  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  marriages  and  their  family- 
forming  years.  This  could  set  off  a  second- 
stage  baby  boom. 

"The  decisions  of  this  year's  brides  and  the 
brides  Just  ahead  wUl  determine  the  rate  of 
population  growth  for  the  United  States," 
says  Robert  C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Popula- 
tion Reference  Biireau. 

The  question.  Cook  emphasizes,  is  whether 
the  7  million  new  brides  will  choose  the 
two-  or  three-child  family  fashion  of  a 
generation  ago  or  the  three-to-four  style  of 
the  1950's. 

These  7  million  girls  between  18  and  21 
represent  a  vast  potential  of  motherhood. 
Five  years  ago  there  were  only  4.7  million 
of  them. 

HEAVIER  TAX  BURDEN 


Businessmen  often  have  eyed  the  baby  in 
the  bassinet  as  a  futiu-e  bill-paying  con- 
sumer. But  recently  some  have  been  warn- 
ing that  population  growth  Is  not  an  auto- 
matic escalator  to  prospertly.  For  one  thing, 
it  takes  added  taxes  to  provide  public  serv- 
ices for  every  person  who  represents  a  net 
increase  in  population. 

The  wanted,  not  the  unwanted  child,  Is  the 
real  problem  of  population  growth  In  the 
United  States,  some  demographers  are  em- 
phasizing. 

True,  the  vogue  for  a  bigger  family  had 
led  many  couples  to  make  a  conscious  choice 
to  have  three  or  four  children  instead  of 
two.  But  most  workers  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily planning  think  we  should  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  unwanted  child  first.  They 
don't  want  to  tell  a  couple  how  many  chil- 
dren to  have,  they  emphasize. 

Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  president  of 
Planned  Parenthood -World  Population,  puts 
It  this  way: 

"Every  couple  should  have  the  right  to 
have  the  niunber  of  children  they  want, 
love,  and  can  care  for.  We  want  to  make 
pregnancy  a  positive  choice  rather  than  a 
negative  one." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  4,  1965] 
rUD  AND  THE  Pill  Show  Promise  for  Family 
Planning      Programs:       Our       Crowded 
Earth — IV 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 
A  pennies-cheap  twist  of  plastic  in  assorted 
shapes — bowtle,  double-S,  tailed  spiral, 
ring — Is  offering  new  hope  to  those  seeking 
to  check  the  world's  unrestrained  popula- 
tion growth. 


The  lUD  (Intrauterine  device)  represents 
the  second  major  advance  In  birth-control 
technique  within  the  last  decade.  It  is  sim- 
ple, cheap,  convenient,  and  highly  effective. 
Once  inserted.  It  needs  no  thought  or  atten- 
tion for  possibly  a  year  or  more.  It  can  be 
removed  when  children  axe  wanted. 

The  lUD  and  the  pill  have  become  promis- 
ing aids  in  family-planning  programs  around 
the  world. 

Those  who  have  worked  among  villagers  In 
poor  countries  or  among  the  poor  In  wealthier 
countries  like  the  United  States  stress  the 
Importance  of  new  and  better  contraceptives  ■ 
if  family-planning  programs  are  to  have  any 
measure  of  success. 

old  methods  don't  work 
The  conventional  contraceptive  methods — 
condom,  diaphragm,  chemicals  in  the  form 
of  creams,  foams  or  Jellies,  and  the  Catholic- 
approved  rhythm  system — Just  won't  work  In 
a  slum  or  peasant  village. 

These  aren't  much  help  to  people  who 
can't  count  or  read,  have  no  nmning  water, 
live  in  crowded  huts  or  rooms  with  no  pri- 
vacy, plvunblng,  or  storage  space  and  have 
learned  to  endure  by  not  taking  too  much 
thought  of  tomorrow. 

The  conventional  devices  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  sophistication  and  sanitation. 
They  also  require  sustained  motivation. 

The  search  for  a  better  contraceptive  has 
more  profound  Implication  than  finding  a 
new  and  better  pill  or  gadget.  The  biological 
facts  of  life  are  closely  linked  with  the  social 
and  economic  factors  of  family  planning. 

RECENTLY    DEVELOPED 

Both  the  lUD  and  the  birth-control  pill 
were  developed  to  practical  use  within  the 
last  decade.  In  their  laboratories,  scientists 
are  working  on  refinements  of  both — perhaps 
a  once-a-month  pill,  for  example. 

"The  cvirrent  Intrauterine  devices  are  prl- 
motlve,  and  there  will  be  Improvements," 
says  Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  president  of 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population. 

Dr.  Guttmacher  recently  returned  from 
a  5-week  tour  through  Asian  countries  to  re- 
port that  an  "exciting  beginning"  has  been 
made  in  some  areas  toward  tackling  the 
population  problem. 

He  saw  one  woman  doctor  In  Hong  Kong 
who  has  worked  out  an  efficient  system  to  in- 
sert 75  lUD's  in  3  hours  ("with  a  nurse  to 
prepare  the  patient  and  another  to  pat  the 
patient  on  the  head  when  It's  over,"  Dr. 
Guttmacher  adds) . 

In  South  Korea,  about  20,000  lUD's  are 
being  Inserted  each  month,  the  Population 
Council  reports.  In  Taiwan,  It  has  reached 
15,000  a  month. 

ANCIENT    TECHNIQUE 

It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that  a  for- 
eign body  in  the  uterus  might  prevent  con- 
ception. 

The  modern  intrauterine  device  Is  a  resur- 
rection of  a  technique  popularized  In  the 
1930s  In  Germany  and  then  discarded. 

Dr.  Ernst  Gafenberg,  a  German  gynecol- 
ogist, began  Inserting  small  silver-wire 
circles  about  the  size  of  a  wedding  ring,  and 
reported  great  effectiveness  and  few  com- 
plications. But  as  other  doctors  attempted 
to  use  the  Grafenberg  ring,  there  were  com- 
plaints about  bleeding  and  pelvic  Inflamma- 
tions. Practicing  physicians  soon  gave  up 
on  the  lUD. 

Then,  after  more  than  25  years,  interest 
was  revived  with  the  1959  publication  of  two 
studies,  one  in  Israel  and  one  In  Japan.  In 
Yokohama,  Dr.  Atsuml  Ishlhama,  fitted  19,- 
000  women  with  lUD's  over  a  20-year  period 
with  great  success. 


IMPROVED    VERSIONS 

Soon  came  improved  versions  of  the  early 
metal  rings — Inert  plastic  Instead  of  metal 
to  avoid  tissue  reactions;  an  open  end  design 
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so  that  the  flexible  plastic  can  be  straightened 
out  and  put  Into  a  thin  plastic  tube  for  In- 
sertion, eliminating  the  need  for  cervical 
dilation,  a  minor  surgical  procedure;  a  tall  of 
thread  or  plastic  to  allow  easy  removal  and 
also  a  check  that  the  lUD  has  not  been  ex- 
pelled. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  women  have  had  trou- 
ble with  lUD  expulsions.  Another  6  or  8 
percent  have  pain  or  bleeding  at  first.  But 
once  It  stays  In,  the  lUD  has  proved  almost 
as  eflBclent  as  the  pill. 

If  100  wives  used  no  contraceptives,  90 
of  them  would  become  pregnant  over  a  year. 
With  the  rhythm  system,  about  40  will.  With 
diaphragms  and  condoms,  the  range  Is  2  to 
15  depending  on  proper  use.  The  lUD  rates 
1  to  2  In  comparison. 

"The  98  percent  effectiveness  might  not  be 
good  enough  for  the  Park  Avenue  society 
matron  on  pills."  observes  one  gynecologist. 
"But  In  the  backward  countries.  It's  a  near- 
miracle." 

PHTSICIAN    NEEDED 

It  costs  about  2  to  10  cents  to  make  the 
plastic  lUD.  One  drawback  Is  that  doctors 
are  now  needed  to  Insert  the  device  In  the 
womb.  Both  India  and  Korea  are  planning 
to  train  special  nurse-mldwlves  to  handle 
uncomplicated  cases. 

One  big  advantage  of  both  the  lUD  and  the 
pill  is  that  they  are  not  linked  with  the  sexual 
act  as  the  older  contraceptive  techniques 
are. 

"If  we  are  ever  going  to  conquer  the  popu- 
lation problem,  we  must  develop  a  means 
Independent  of  the  coital  act  Itself  for  mass 
use  by  people  without  sustained  motivation," 
Dr.  Guttmacher  emphasizes. 

Actually,  man  doesn't  know  much  about 
the  facts  of  life  In  the  complex  process  of 
hvunan  reproduction. 

LITTLE    RESEAHCH 

Millions  and  millions  have  gone  Into  re- 
search on  death  control  to  win  victory  over 
many  killer  diseases.  Very  little  has  been 
spent  on  birth  control.  The  major  Incentive 
for  much  research  into  himian  reproduction 
came  In  the  search  for  the  answers  to  infer- 
tility rather  than  fertility  regulation. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  it  is  now  spending  $7  million  on  re- 
search grants  related  to  human  reproduc- 
tion. Perhaps  $500,000  of  this  is  directly 
related  to  family-planning  methods.  Most 
of  the  grants  are  administered  by  the  new 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

After  President  Johnson's  strong  statement 
on  population  problems  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  PHS  began  openly  to 
solicit  projects  In  the  birth-control  field. 

CALLS    FOB    SUPPORT 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Its 
report  on  population  growth  In  the  United 
States,  called  for  stepped-up  Government 
support  of  research  Into  the  complicated  cy- 
cle of  human  reproduction  and  Into  contra- 
ceptive technology. 

Among  approaches  that  offer  great  promise 
in  the  future  are  these: 

Suppression  of  ovulation: 

This  Is  the  effect  of  the  birth  control  pill, 
composed  of  synthetic  steroid  hormones 
called  oral  progestins.  These  Inhibit  the 
formation  of  the  egg  and  set  up  an  artificial 
menstrxxal  cycle  In  which  no  eggs  are  re- 
leased from  the  ovary. 

Now  the  pills  must  be  taken  20  days 
straight  without  fall.  This  complicated 
dosage  system,  along  with  the  relatively  high 
cost,  has  proved  a  barrier  to  wide  distribu- 
tion in  the  poorer  countries. 

ONCE-A-MONTH    PILL 

The  hope  Is  for  a  once-a-month  pill  (or 
Injection)  to  eliminate  the  daily  plU-taklng 
regimen  and  bring  down  the  cost. 


Antlzygotlc  agents: 

This  would  be  a  kind  of  retroactive  con- 
traception. The  zygote  Is  the  newly  fertil- 
ized egg.  which  Is  extremely  vulnerable  for 
several  days  on  Its  passage  to  the  utertis. 
There  might  be  a  single  pill,  taken  within  a 
few  days  after  Intercourse,  that  would  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  egg  even  If 
fertilization  had  taken  place. 

An  immunizing  vaccination  or  inoculation : 

This  is  based  on  the  classic  principle  of 
disease  control  by  vaccines — development  of 
antibodies.  There  may  be  a  vaccine  to  Im- 
munize women  against  the  male  sperm-germ. 
Or  perhaps  vaccines  could  prevent  sperm 
development  or  prevent  fertilization. 

Detection  of  ovulation : 

Something  like  a  Utmuspaper  test  to  pre- 
dict ovulation  and  a  woman's  fertile  period 
would  make  the  rhythm  system  more  depend- 
able and  certain. 

Inhibition  of  sperm  production: 

This  would  be  the  birth-control  pill  for 
males. 

SIDE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED 

Some  experimental  drugs  have  had  to  be 
rejected  because  they  produce  side  effects — 
for  Instance,  exaggerating  the  effects  of 
alcohol. 

Interference  with  postovulatory  events: 

This  Is  probably  how  the  lUD  works,  al- 
though no  one  knows  for  scientific  certainty. 

One  theory  Is  that  the  lUD  speeds  up  pas- 
sage of  the  female  egg  so  that  It  takes  only 
an  hour  or  so  to  pass  from  the  ovary  to  the 
uterus.  Usually  this  Is  a  2-  to  4-day  trip. 
This  may  not  be  enough  time  to  shake  off 
the  cumulus  cells  that  surround  the  egg  and 
must  be  removed  before  the  male  sperm  can 
fertilize  the  egg. 

Abortion  and  sterilization  also  are  being 
used  as  a  means  of  fertility  control. 

INDUCED  ABORTIONS 

In  Japan,  Induced  abortion  was  the  prin- 
cipal method  of  drastically  reducing  the  birth 
rate  within  a  decade.  Communist  China  Is 
believed  to  be  experimenting  with  "aspira- 
tion," a  method  of  induced  abortion  devel- 
oped by  the  Russians.  A  suction  device  Is 
used  In  a  procedure  that  takes  only  a  few 
minutes. 

The  vasectomy — the  male  sterilization 
operation — has  been  promoted  in  several  In- 
dian states. 

The  perfect  contraceptive  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  It  will  be  foolproof,  cheap,  re- 
versible, simple  to  use,  and  disassociated 
from  the  sexual  act. 

However,  It  takes  more  than  a  good  5-cent 
contraceptive  to  make  birth  control  work.  It 
Involves  people — millions  of  Individual  cou- 
ples— In  a  complex  of  social,  cultural,  religi- 
ous and  economic  backgrounds. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Aug.  5, 
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China  Hews  at  Its  High  Birth  Rate:  Our 

Crowded  Earth — V 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

If  Communist  China  decides  to  throw  the 
persuasive  j)Ower  of  Its  totalitarian  govern- 
ment behind  a  full-scale  campaign  to  control 
population,  the  results  could  be  spectacular. 

There  have  been  signs  that  the  Chinese 
are  coming  to  realize  there  can  be  weakness, 
not  strength.  In  numbers. 

Irene  B.  Taeuber,  a  leading  demographer, 
thinks  Communist  China  may  be  ready  to 
launch  a  systematic  birth-control  campaign. 
She  backs  up  this  view  In  a  paper  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  at  an  International 
conference  on  family-planning  programs  in 
Geneva  August  23  to  27.  ^^ 

"They  now  have  the  means  with  the  lUD 
and  a  simple  touch  method  of  induced  abor- 
tion." Mrs.  Taeuber  points  out.  "The  public 
health  network  goes  Into  every  vUlagfe  to 
reach  the  masses.    The  youth  can  be  Indoc- 


trinated   through    the    Communist    Youth 
League." 

EARLY  wedlock  DISCOTTRAGED 

Early  marriages  are  discouraged  In  Com- 
munlst  China  today,  and  couples  are  en- 
couraged to  delay  the  first  child.  Party 
members  receive  no  extra  allowances  or  ma- 
ternity leaves  after  the  first  two  children. 

What  happens  in  Communist  China  could 
have  far-reaching  political  consequences  in 
the  alinement  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  Asian  country 
that  controls  its  population  growth  prob- 
ably will  be  the  first  to  achieve  an  economic 
takeoff  to  offer  people  a  better  life. 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  University  of  Chicago 
demographer  and  former  acting  director  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
other  underdeveloped  countries  are  closely 
watching  the  race  between  India  and  Com- 
munist China. 

BIRTH    RATE    MAY     DECIDE 

Both  are  trying  to  achieve  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living — one  by  Communist  methods 
and  the  other  by  a  modified  democratic  way. 

"Success  or  failure  in  this  fateful  contest 
may  well  hinge  on  the  ability  of  the  nations 
Involved  to  decrease  their  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth,"  Hauser  emphasizes. 

Burdened  down  by  a  high  birth  rate,  India 
is  in  a  painful  struggle  to  modernize  for 
economic  growth.  Its  official  family  planning 
policy  has  shown  few  results  over  a  decade, 
partly  because  of  Indifferent  government 
leadership  and  bureaucratic  snarls. 

In  1956.  Communist  China  lavmched  a 
family  planning  drive,  stressing  contracep- 
tion, sterilization,  and  induced  abortion.  In 
less  than  a  year  the  campaign  was  turned  off 
and  the  government  turned  Its  energies  and 
verbiage  to  the  "Great  Leap  Forward." 

The  reasons  for  the  abrupt  about  face  never 
were  explained — there  was  a  good  harvest 
that  year,  the  family  planning  drive  ran  into 
peasant  resistance,  and  Justification  required 
some  nimble  fllp-fiops  In  the  Marxist  line. 

REVIVED     ON    LOWER    KEY 

The  population  control  campaign  soon  was 
revived  In  a  lower  key,  with  emphasis  on 
delayed  marriages  and  children. 

In  an  Interview  last  year  with  Journalist 
Edgar  Snow,  Premier  Chou  En-lal  supported 
planned  parenthood  as  "conducive  to  raising 
the  standard  of  living."  China,  he  told  Snow, 
had  sent  a  delegation  to  Japan  to  study  how 
that  coimtry  had  reduced  Its  birth  rate.  It 
also  has  had  its  scientists  at  work  on  a  birth- 
control  pill.  Chou  said. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  people 
live  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  or  how  fast 
the  population  Is  growing.  The  estimate  is 
that  the  population  may  be  around  750  mil- 
lion and  the  growth  rate  about  2.5  percent 

The  international  political  situation  gives 
special  significance  to  population  growth, 
and  the  Implications  extend  far  beyond  the 
race  between  China  and  India. 

POOR    AREAS    BURSTING 

Today  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  live  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
Within  35  years,  these  areas  probably  will 
hold  four-fifths  of  the  world  population. 
Today  8  of  every  10  new  persons  added  to 
the  world  population  are  bom  In  Asia.  An- 
other two  are  born  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa. 

The  overweighted  racial  imbalance  Is  ob- 
vious. But  more  significant  In  the  long 
run  Is  the  widening  gfap  between  the  "have" 
and  the  "have-not"  nations.  This  is  some- 
thing that  could  have  a  profound  impict 
on  world  peace  and  world  order. 

Hauser  points  out  that  this  widening  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  could 
lead  to  a  North-South  division  of  the  world 
to  replace  the  presently  polarity  between  the 
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East  and  the  West.  The  "have-nots"  now 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  a  better  life;  if  their 
aspirations  are  blocked,  they  may  blow  off 
their  frustrations  in  revolutions  and  con- 
vulsions of  unrest. 

ASIA'S   BIG   PROBLEM 

The  world's  biggest  population  problems  are 
concentrated  In  Asia,  which  now  has  56 
percent  of  the  global  population. 

The  only  Asian  nation  that  has  succeeded 
in  controlling  Its  population  growth  Is  Japan. 
And  that  country — highly  literate,  modern- 
ized, and  Industrialized — cannot  serve  as  a 
model  to  guide  the  other  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia. 

In  Just  a  decade,  Japan  halved  its  birth 
rate,  the  fastest  decline  in  history.  In  1947, 
the  rate  was  34.3  per  1,000  of  population. 
Ten  years  later  it  had  dropped  down  to 
nearly   17. 

Japan,  a  crowded  Island  with  a  population 
half  that  of  the  United  States  crammed 
into  5  percent  of  the  land  space,  came  out  of 
the  war  with  Its  Industry  smashed.  More 
than  5  million  men  came  home  from  the 
Pacific  islands. 


JAPAN    ACCEPTS    ABORTIONS 

In  1948.  the  Japanese  government  passed 
a  national  eugenics  act  that  liberalized  the 
laws  on  legal  abortions.  But  even  before  this, 
the  Japanese  people  had  made  their  deci- 
sions and  started  limiting  families. 

The  birth  rate  had  been  falling  even  be- 
fore World  War  II,  but  rose  temporarily 
with  the  postwar  baby  boom. 

The  Japanese  have  no  religious  qualms 
over  abortion  and  relied  largely  on  this  meth- 
od to  limit  their  families.  Now,  with  Im- 
provements in  contraception  in  recent  years, 
there  are  moves  to  encourage  greater  use 
of  more  conventional  birth  control  meth- 
ods. But  there  still  are  about  1  million 
abortions  each  year  In  Japan. 

Within  the  last  2  or  3  years,  there  have 
been  hopeful  signs  that  other  Asian  nations 
are  making  gains  in  population  control. 

RATE    DIPS   IN    HONG    KONG 

Taiwan  and  South  Korea  have  turned  to 
the  intrauterine  device  (lUD)  to  push  fam- 
ily planning  and  have  expanded  pilot  pro- 
grams into  national  policy.  In  Taiwan,  the 
birth  rate  dropped  from  42  per  1,000  In  1958  to 
35  last  year.  Ceylon,  with  technical  assist- 
ance from  Sweden,  is  now  moving  ahead  on 
its  program. 

In  Hong  Kong  last  year,  the  birth  rate 
fell  below  30  per  1,000  for  the  first  time. 
This  island  city  is  Incredibly  congested  be- 
cause of  the  Immigration  of  mainland  ref- 
ugees. It  Is  an  artificial  situation,  but  It 
does  point  up  what  can  happen  as  popula- 
tion swells— in  low-income  public  housing 
only  24  square  feet,  perhaps  the  size  of  a 
railroad  compartment,  is  allotted  to  each 
person. 

Rats,  given  ample  food  but  Jammed  in 
crowded  pens,  have  become  neurotic  and 
frustrated  and  develop  rat  societal  prob- 
lems. How  human  society  will  bear  up  un- 
der the  stress  of  such  crowding  is  something 
for  speculation. 

For  the  present,  the  heart  of  the  world's 
population  problem  does  He  In  Asia.  But 
it  is  tropical  Latin  America  that  has  the 
fastest  rate  of   growth. 

Though  rich  in  space  and  natural  re- 
sources, Latin  American  countries  are  having 
serious  population  difficulties.  Their  people 
are  poor,  and  more  and  more  are  being  born 
without  any  hope  of  adequate  food,  housing, 
or  clothing. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  took  note  of 
the  situation  in  his  1961  message  on  foreign 
aid: 

"The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  stag- 
gering. In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the 
population  growth  is  already  threatening  to 


outpace  economic  growth — and  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  living  standards  are 
actually  declining." 

BABY    BORN    IN    BRAZIL 

In  many  South  American  countries  the 
population  growth  rate  Is  3  percent  or  bet- 
ter. Brazil,  the  giant  of  South  America,  has 
a  birth  rate  of  about  45  per  1,000  and  Is 
crrowing  at  a  3.5  percent  clip.  At  this  rate 
the  population  of  80  million  will  double  in 
two  decades. 

On  the  hills  around  Rio  de  Janeiro,  more 
and  more  poor  crowd  Into  the  miserable 
slvim  "favelas,"  looking  down  without  hope 
on  the  bright  lights  of  the  beautiful  city. 

The  picture  in  Latin  America  is  grim. 
Some  Asian  nations  are  at  least  beginning 
to  talk  about  their  population  problems.  No 
one  seems  concerned  in  many  of  the  Cath- 
olic countries  of  Latin  America. 

However,  concern  over  the  rising  number 
of  abortions  is  growing  in  a  few  countries. 
In  Chile,  which  has  added  family-planning 
services  in  hospitals,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
maternity  beds  have  been  occupied  by  post- 
abortion patients.  The  estimates  are  that 
there  are  three  abortions  to  every  live  birth 
In  Uruguay. 


PUERTO  RICO  CUTS  RATE 

Puerto  Rico,  which  had  some  pioneering 
private  family-planning  programs  as  early 
as  the  1930's,  has  slowly  reduced  her  birth 
rate.  Part  of  the  drop  undoubtedly  is  due 
to  the  emigration  of  young  people.  But  one 
survey  has  shown  that  one  in  five  women 
between  the  ages  15  and  44  had  had  "la 
operaclon" — voluntary  sterilization. 

There  is  no  world  popvdation  problem  as 
such.  The  problems  are  different  with  the 
countries  and  areas. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  may  be 
said  to  have  a  controlled  population — al- 
though some  say  it  Is  controlled  at  too  high 
a  growth  rate,  between  1.6  and  1.8  percent. 
The  Soviet  Union  recently  admitted  it  was 
having  trouble  finding  Jobs  for  Its  youths, 
much  like  the  problem  In  the  United  States. 

In  both  countries,  the  birth  rate  has 
dropped  slightly  In  recent  years,  edging  down 
to  20  or  22  per  1,000.  But  this  still  is  above 
that  of  Japan  and  most  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  with  birth  rates  well  below  20  per 
1,000  and  growth  rates  at  1  percent  or  below. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  6,  1965] 
Vatican  Reexamines  Stand  on  Birth  Con- 
trol:  Our  Crowded  Earth — VI 
(By  Jean  M.  White) 
Perhaps  by  mid-September,  or  soon  there- 
after, Pope  Paul  VI  will  make  a  pronounce- 
ment on  "the  problem  which  everyone  Is  talk- 
ing about,  that  Is  birth  control." 

The  long-awaited  statement  will  be  a  mo- 
mentous one  for  millions  of  devout  Catho- 
lics throughout  the  world.  It  will  come  after 
a  searching  dialog  within  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  among  the  hierarchy,  theolo- 
gians, and  lay  men  and  women. 

Only  last  June,  Pope  Paul  asked  with  re- 
spectful urgency  that  his  special  advisory 
commission  speed  Its  report  to  him.  Earlier, 
he  had  spoken  feelingly  of  the  anguish  of 
many  souls  waiting  for  the  church  to  re- 
examine Its  position  on  birth  control. 
intense  probe 
The  reexamination  has  been  Intense  with- 
in the  framework  of  centm-les  of  Catholic 
teaching  and  opposition  to  artificial  methods 
of  contraception.  It  comes  at  a  time  of  con- 
siderable change  of  sentiment  In  both  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  toward  bhrth  control. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
turning  point  in  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  overpopulation,  both  for  a  fam- 
ily and  for  a  nation. 


This  has  brought  demands  for  more  gov- 
ernment action  in  the  field  of  family  plan- 
ning. More  and  more  nations,  particularly 
In  the  struggling  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  have  come  to  the  decision  they 
must  adopt  and  pursue  family-planning  poli- 
cies for  the  well-being  of  their  people. 

So  birth  control — once  considered  off  lim- 
its In  national  and  international  politics — 
Is  now  a  proper  subject  for  public  discussion 
and  action. 

This  change  of  climate  has  heartened  popu- 
lation experts,  who  have  often  felt  that  they 
were  lonely  voices  crying  In  a  wilderness  of 
Indifference  to  the  dangers  of  population 
Infiatlon. 

"Why  am  I  optimistic  today?"  asks  Frank 
W.  Notesteln,  president  of  the  privately 
financed  Population  Council. 

growing  optimism 

"For  two  reasons:  First,  a  real  awareness 
of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  governments;  and  second,  the  recent 
Improvements  In  contraceptive  techniques, 
with  the  breakthrough  on  the  pill  and  the 
lUD  (Intrauterine  device)  In  the  last  few 
years." 

In  the  United  States,  President  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  January 
heralded  a  more  affirmative  and  aggressive 
Federal  policy  on  birth  control. 

With  only  25  words,  Mr.  Johnson  went 
further  than  any  other  President  to  back 
population-control  efforts : 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world 
resources." 

Then,  the  President  called  on  all  nations 
to  "face  forthrightly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  ovir  multipl3ring  populations"  when 
he  spoke  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  In  San  Francisco. 

"Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  $5 
Invested  In  population  control  is  worth 
$100  invested  In  economic  growth."  he  told 
the  delegates. 

shift  in  sentiment 

Other  recent  events  reflect  the  shift  in 
sentiment  toward  the  Government's  role  In 
birth-control  efforts : 

Ten  bills  relating  to  birth  control  have 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress.  A  Senate 
subcommittee  Is  now  holding  hearings  on  a 
bin  that  would  set  up  two  posts  In  the 
State  Department  and  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department  to  deal  with 
population  problems  at  home  and  abroad. 

Last  year,  the  number  of  States  offering 
birth-control  services  in  tax-supported  medi- 
cal and  welfare  programs  rose  from  21  to 
35. 

So  far  this  year,  some  11  States  have 
taken  action  either  to  repeal  old  State  birth- 
control  bans  or  to  provide  family-planning 
services.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  struck 
down  the  Connecticut  law  that  forbade  the 
sale  or  use  of  contraceptives. 

The  Interior  Department  announced  It 
would  offer  both  birth-control  advice  and  de- 
vices to  American  Indians  on  reservations, 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  and 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska. 

It  thus  became  the  first  Federal  agency  to 
supply  contraceptive  devices  directly.  The 
program,  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
emphasized.  Is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty,  has  said  It  will 
provide  funds  for  family-planning  services 
as  part  of  an  overall  program  if  approved 
by  a  general  community  consensus. 

Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  received  the  first 
grant,  for  $8,500.  for  a  6-month  pilot  proj- 
ect of  neighborhood  clinics  in  low-Income 
areas.  Programs  have  also  been  approved  for 
Oakland,  Calif..  Austin,  Tex..  St.  Louis, 
Nashville,  and  Buffalo. 
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Local  Catholic  opposition  has  held  up  ap- 
proval of  a  grant  to  Milwaukee. 

Last  March,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  sent  out  a  directive  to  Its  mis- 
sions to  supply  technical  assistance — but  not 
contraceptive  devices — to  governments  re- 
questing it. 

The  same  month  AID  granted  $45,000  to 
the  Jamaica  Planning  Association  to  buy 
vehicles  and  other  equipment  for  a  birth- 
control  education  program, 

U.S.  Surgeon  General  Luther  L.  Terry  urged 
the  World  Health  Organization  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  the  adoption  of  a  clear-cut 
policy  on  birth  control. 

Who  voted  unanimously  to  supply  tech- 
nical assistance  to  members  requesting  It  but 
not  to  Involve  operational  activities — re- 
portedly a  compromise  to  allay  Catholic  fears. 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  Government 
has  carefully  avoided  direct  Involvement  In 
the  touchy  field  of  birth  control.  It  has  been 
considered  politically  explosive  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  presented 
the  most  formidable  and  unswerving  op- 
position to  public  birth-control  policies  and 
programs. 

CATHOLIC   REVIEW 

Today  the  church  Is  undergoing  a  search- 
ing review  of  Its  position  on  the  regulation  of 
childbirth.  Pope  Paul's  pronouncement — 
the  ultimate  decision  Is  his — may  come  be- 
fore the  bishops  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil convene  September  14  for  their  final 
session. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  50  million 
Catholics,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population. 
Latin  America,  where  population  Is  growing 
the  fastest.  Is  predominantly  Catholic. 

Pope  Paul  appointed  a  special  commission 
of  clerics,  scientists,  and  married  couples  to 
advise  him.  The  commission,  which  has 
been  meeting  more  than  a  year,  has  been  re- 
ported as  divided. 

Some  commission  members  are  reported 
standing  firm  against  any  change  In  the 
church  p>osltlon.  Others  are  believed  In  favor 
of  sanction  for  use  of  contraceptive  pills. 
And  still  others  have  been  reiX)rted  to  bo 
supporting  a  wider  range  of  contraceptive 
means. 

thephx 

The  only  means  of  birth  control  now  ap- 
proved by  the  Catholic  Church  Is  total  ab- 
stinence during  the  wife's  fertile  period — 
the  rhythm  method. 

The  pill  offers  a  method  that  Is  not  unrec- 
oncllable  to  Catholic  teaching.  Its  supporters 
argue.  It  suppresses  ovulation,  they  em- 
phasize, without  use  of  mechanical  barriers 
condemned  by  the  church. 

One  of  the  pill's  developers  Is  Dr,  John 
Rock,  a  Catholic  himself.  He  has  emphasized 
that  canon  law  defines  the  end  of  marriage 
as  both  the  procreation  and  education  of 
children  and  speaks  of  a  "fusion  of  these 
obligations." 

ShorWy  before  his  death  In  1958,  Pope  Plua 
XII  condemned  the  pill  as  a  "sterilizer."  The 
antlplll  school  argues  that  It  represents  a 
kind  of  direct  Intervention,  previously  con- 
demned by  a  number  of  Popes. 

THE  IXTD  METHOD 

The  rUD  ( Intra-uterlne  device)  also  could 
pose  an  Intricate  problem  for  Catholic  doc- 
trine. The  question  here  may  be  whether 
the  loops  of  the  device  prevent  fertilization — 
before  embryonic  life  is  formed — to  act  to 
prevent  the  fertilized  egg  from  taking  hold 
in  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  case,  the  coll 
may  be  viewed  as  an  early  abortion-produc- 
ing device  and  open  to  unyielding  condemna- 
tion. 

Last  October  at  the  third  session  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  four  cardinals  spoke  out 
for  a  redefinition  of  the  church  position  on 
birth  control. 


Leon  Josef  Cardinal  Suenens  of  Belgium 
urged  the  Council  "to  meet  the  immense 
problem  posed  by  the  present  demographic 
explosion." 

"The  matter  is  difficult,  but  the  world  is 
waiting."  he  added. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  shown  that  many 
Catholics  favor  birth  control  and  practice  it 
by  other  means  than  the  rhythm  methods. 
A  recent  Louis  Harris  survey  showed  a  3-to- 
2  majority  of  Catholic  couples  favored  relaxa- 
tion of  the  church's  rigid  stand. 

In  South  America,  some  priests  have 
avoided  taking  a  stand  rather  than  obstruct 
birth  control  efforts  among  their  poor  par- 
ishioners. In  Europe,  several  of  the  countries 
with  the  lowest  birth  rates  are  predominant- 
ly Catholic — Austria,  Belgium,  Prance,  and 
Italy. 

THE    WAIT 

But  until  Pope  Paul  makes  his  pronounce- 
ment the  Catholic  doctrine  remains  that  of 
centuries. 

"Despite  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  con- 
traception Is  still  one  of  condemnation  as  a 
moral  evil,"  Monslgnor  John  C.  Knott,  head 
of  the  Family  Life  Bureau  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  has  declared. 

Not  every  one  thinks  the  world  has  popu- 
lation problems.  Some  reputable  scientists 
and  demographers  feel  that  we  shouldn't  un- 
derestimate the  ability  of  science  to  take  care 
of  rapid  growth  In  the  years  ahead 

Malthus  was  proved  wrong  once,  they  point 
out,  and  they  decry  the  alarmists  and  the 
"popular  prophets  of  demographic  gloom  and 
doom." 

But  more  and  more  people  and  govern- 
ments are  becoming  worried  over  the  prob- 
lems of  overpopulation. 

They  see  serious  consequences  for  man- 
kind— In  the  search  for  world  peace  and  order, 
In  economic  growth  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  In  the  hopes  of  the  world's  poor 
for  a  little  better  life,  In  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual  family. 

The  quantity  of  human  life  could  well 
wipe  out  much  of  the  quality  of  human  life, 
they  warn.  Children  born  today  will  be  35 
In  the  year  2000,  when  there  will  be  twice 
as  many  people  on  earth.  Some  will  live 
to  see  a  world  three  limes  as  populous  as 
today's  if  present  growth  rates  continue. 

Population  control  certainly  wont  solve 
all  of  man's  troubles.  But  it  Is  close  to  the 
center  of  many  of  them. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
there  was  brought  to  my  attention  a 
speech  dehvered  by  Mr.  Steve  Allen  be- 
fore a  benefit  of  the  SANE  Nuclear  Pol- 
icy Committee  this  last  May  16.  Be- 
cause I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable speeches  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam  that  I  have  yet  seen.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  text  of  Mr. 
Allen's  statement  printed  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Speaking  as  a  liberal  to  the  audience 
of  an  organization  that  has  generally 
been  critical  of  administration  policy  in 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Allen  told  his  listeners: 

It  is  not  particularly  wise  to  view  the 
present  confrontation  In  southeast  Asia  as 
Just  another  competition  between  nations 
In  the  more  or  less  historic  pattern,  nor,  as 
Just  as  a  simple  matter  of  revolutionary 
nationalism.  For  what  Is  Involved  here  es- 
sentially Is  a  philosophical  confrontation. 
There  Is  a  contest  going  on  in  the  world 
to  determine  whether  men  can  be  left  to 
work  out  their  own  economic  destinies  in 
a  more  or  less  loose  democratic  framework — 
In  which  the  at  least  relative  freedom  and 


dignity  of  the  Individual  Is  basically  Impor- 
tant— or  whether  It  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
certain  economic  ends  by  state  coercion  of 
the  people,  strict  dictatorship  that  denies 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  belief,  and  freedom  of  assembly, 
all  of  which  we  Insist  we  hold  dear. 

At  present,  we  are  Justifiably  concerned 
with  the  denial  of  civil  rights  and  liberties 
In  this  country  because  such  denial  is  an 
abuse  of  our  professed  philosophy.  But  in 
Communist  states  such  denial  Is  not  re- 
garded as  an  abuse  but  Is  defended  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  status  quo.  More  power, 
then,  to  those  who  uphold  freedom,  Justice, 
democracy,  civil  rights,  and  liberties — but  let 
us  demand  these  glorious  Ideals  universally 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  time  to  read 
Mr.  Allen's  statement  which  I  feel  de- 
serves far  more  attention  than  it  has 
heretofoi'e  received. 

Though  there  are  some  liberals  who 
pretend  that  the  liberal  community  in 
this  country  is  solidly  opposed  to  the 
President's  policy,  Mr.  Allen's  statement 
is  another  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  many  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  liberal  community  are  com- 
pletely behind  the  administration's  de- 
termination to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  among 
other  things,  that  the  AFL-CIO,  which 
certainly  must  be  considered  the  most 
significant  single  segment  of  the  liberal 
community  in  our  country,  has  gone  on 
record  in  repeated  resolutions  in  support 
of  the  administration's  policy. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  by  the  noted 
columnist.  Ralph  de  Toledano.  comment- 
ing on  Mr.  Allen's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Remarks  at  "Sane"  Benefit 

For  several  years  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  wrestled  chiefly 
with  the  specific  dilemma  to  which  the  or- 
ganization's title  refers,  the  question  of  how 
to  live  In  a  world  bristling  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  achievement  of  th»  test  ban  treaty 
was  an  important  milestone  In  the  eternal 
quest  for  peace  with  freedom,  security,  and 
rationality.  But  once  that  point  had  been 
passed  Sane  found  Itself  drawn  to  address  a 
wider  range  of  fcH-elgn  policy  questions.  It 
Is  true  that  behind  all  these  questions  there 
still  lurks  the  very  real  danger  of  nuclear 
war,  for  the  weapons  continue  to  exist  and 
they  are  still  being  added  to  but  I  assume 
that  even  If  all  the  world's  nuclear  weapons 
were  to  disappear  this  evening  we  would  still 
concern  ourselves,  as  Individuals  and /or  as 
members  of  Sane,  with  the  various  difficult 
situations  that  threaten  International  peace. 

Presently  we  are  much  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  On  the 
basis  of  my  brief  visit  to  Saigon  last  summer 
I  could  see  that  the  American  commitment 
there  was  going  to  be  stepped-up  and  In- 
creased, and  nothing  that  has  happened  since 
that  time  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  me. 

As  regards  the  question:  What  should  be 
done,  I  have  a  few  observations  that  you 
might  consider  helpful. 

First  of  all,  nobody  knows.  Everybody  Is 
guessing.  And  this  Is  the  case  partly  be- 
cause no  one,  apparently.  Is  able  to  command 
all  the  factors  that  make  up  the  problem. 
The  future  cannot  be  predicted,  the  possible 
alternatives  open  to  both  sides  are  numerous, 
and  as  emotional  forces  become  dominant  it 
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becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to  determine 
the  factual  realities  and  recommend  policy 
based  upon  them.  All  of  which  adds  up  to 
this:  that  It  is  unwise — whatever  one's  point 
of  view  or  prejudice — to  be  dogmatic  about 
Vietnam.  We  are  all  guessing,  feeling  our 
way,  and  I  think  It  would  be  helpful  there- 
fore If.  In  making  our  various  suggestions, 
we  advanced  them  more  often  In  a  helpful 
and  constructive  spirit. 

Secondly,  I  would  observe  that  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly wise  to  view  the  present  confron- 
tation in  southeast  Asia  as  Just  another  com- 
petition between  nations  In  the  more-or-less 
historic  pattern,  nor  as  Just  a  simple  matter 
of  revolutionary  nationalism.  For  what  Is 
Involved  here  essentially  is  a  philosophical 
confrontation.  TTiere  is  a  contest  going  on 
in  the  world  to  determine  whether  men  can 
be  left  to  work  out  their  own  economic  des- 
tinies in  a  more-or-less  loose  democratic 
framework — in  which  the  at  least  relative 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Individual  is  basi- 
cally important — or  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
achieve  certain  economic  ends  by  state  co- 
ercion of  the  people,  strict  dictatorship  that 
denies  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  belief,  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, all  of  which  we  insist  we  hold  dear. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  Marxian  economic 
theory  it  is  clear  from  massive  historical  evi- 
dence that  in  the  hands  of  Socialists  of  the 
Western  European  type  It  is  content  to  work 
toward  its  ends  by  education,  propaganda, 
and  the  ballot,  whereas  In  the  hands  of  Com- 
munists It  Is  prepared  to  resort  to  the  prison 
camp,  the  firing  squad,  and  the  secret  po- 
lice to  achieve  what  it  considers  necessary. 
There  Is,  you  understand,  no  expression  of 
opinion  Involved  here.  I  am  simply  out- 
lining the  true  situation  as  It  has  revealed 
Itself  during  the  past  half  century.  I  have 
opinions  and  prejudices  about  the  matter — 
as  we  all  do — but  I  am  content  now  merely 
to  draw  your  attention  to  what  exists. 

At  present  we  are  Justifiably  concerned 
with  the  denial  of  civil  rights  and  liberties  in 
this  country  because  such  denial  is  an  abuse 
of  out  professed  philosophy.  But  in  Com- 
munist states  such  denial  is  not  regarded  as 
an  abuse  but  Is  defended  as  part-and-parcel 
of  the  status  quo.  More  power,  then,  to 
those  who  uphold  freedom.  Justice,  democ- 
racy, civil  rights  and  liberties — but  let  us  de- 
mand these  glorious  Ideals  universally. 

So,  to  return  to  my  main  theme.  I  think  It 
Is  necessary  to  consider  the  Vietnam  dilemma 
as  part  of  this  larger  historic  context  rather 
than  purely  as  another  example  of  standard 
International  power  politics. 

Now  American  Communists  are  naturally 
anxious  for  the  United  States  to  simply  pull 
out  of  Vietnam,  period.  Their  sympathies 
are  no  secret  and  they  can  certainly  not  ob- 
ject to  being  accused  of  that  of  which  they 
daily  boast.  They  hope  for  the  triumph  of 
communism  In  southeast  Asia  and  there  is. 
as  I  say.  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
prejudice  that  makes  them  advance  their 
recommendations.  Some  of  them  would 
hope  for  a  Russian  presence  and  Infiuence 
in  southeast  Asia,  some  are  sympathetic  to 
Chinese  Influence,  and  a  third  group  of  Amer- 
ican Communists  hope  for  the  achievement 
of  Communist  states  in  southeast  Asia  but 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  national  in- 
dependence, along,  say.  the  Yugoslav  model. 
But  even  many  antl-Communlsts  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  Amer- 
ican policy  In  Vietnam  and  the  surrounding 
areas.  It  Is  entirely  clear,  in  fact,  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  criticism  current- 
ly being  directed  at  our  Vietnam  programs 
and  acts  comes  from  non-Communist 
sources. 

Even  these  critics,  however,  must  be  on 
guard  against  succumbing  to  the  appeal  of 
winning  the  argioment  as  distinguished  from 
getting  at  the  truth.  At  this  moment  many 
non-Communist    critics    of    administration 


policy  are  saying  that  we  should  stop  bomb- 
ing and  start  negotiating. 

But  we  cannot  negotiate  with  ourselves. 
President  Johnson  has  repeated  Secretary 
Rtisk's  statement  that  the  missing  factor 
needed  for  negotiations  to  begin  was  "any 
indication — from  anyone"  that  the  north  was 
prepared  to  stop  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies  In  the  south.  We  have  also  indi- 
cated time  and  again  otir  willingness  to  sup- 
port a  vast  regional  development  plan  if  a 
satisfactory  peace  can  be  achieved  in  south- 
east Asia.  The  administration  has  further- 
more made  what  seems  to  me  the  quite  re- 
markable announcement  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  pull  its  troops  out  of 
South  Vietnam  If  Hanoi  were  willing  to  do 
the  same  with  Its  guerrillas. 

Unfortunately  the  response  from  Commu- 
nist capitals  has  been  a  flat  rejection  of 
American  suggestions  that  negotiations 
might  be  advisable.  In  fact,  at  the  very 
same  moment  that  President  Johnson  was 
being  criticized  for  failure  to  seek  negotia- 
tions, Hanoi  radio  was  contemptuously  de- 
scribing the  United  States  as  begging  for 
such  negotiations.  Hanoi  also  bitterly  at- 
tacked Tito  of  Yugoslavia  for  having  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  United  Na- 
tions might  be  Instrumental  in  working  to- 
ward a  solution.  And  Just  yesterday  Hanoi 
rejected  Indian  overtures  toward  Initiating 
negotiations,  and  this  at  a  time  when  for 
3  days  there  had  been  no  American  bombing 
raids  in  the  north. 

I  will  take  no  more  of  your  time  here  to 
elaborate  on  the  subject.  I  recently  de- 
livered a  talk  on  Vietnam  that  ran  for  an 
hour  and  even  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  felt 
1  had  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 
But  I  did  want  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  imbalance  in  criticism  that  Is  di- 
rected only  at  Washington  and  never,  or 
rarely,  at  Hanoi  or  Pelping.  Hanoi  does  not 
hide  the  fact  that  It  wishes  to  control  all 
of  Vietnam.  It  Is  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  us  to  simply  pull  out  of  the  area — 
as  some  are  demanding — without  having  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  what  sort  of  po- 
litical climate  would  prevail  after  ovir  de- 
parture. 

That  the  United  States  has  made  mistakes 
in  Vietnam,  and  is  likely  to  make  more  in 
the  future,  seems  a  safe.  If  depressing,  as- 
sumption. But  the  most  helpful  public 
criticism  win  be  that  which  takes  not  a 
limited  but  a  full  360-degree  view  of  the 
situation.  Which  Is  to  say  that  what  is 
needed  Is  criticism  that — while  not  under- 
estimating the  serious  danger  of  stumbling 
into  war  with  China,  or  even  of  open  in- 
fantry war  with  the  large  North  Vietnam 
Army — is  nevertheless  at  the  same  time 
aware  that,  if  we  are  serious  about  our  com- 
mitment to  certain  basic  Western  political 
Ideals,  we  must  also  recognize  the  danger 
to  world  peace  posed  by  the  tendency  of 
Communist  jKJwers  to  extend  their  influence 
by  military  means  to  nations  and  peoples 
not  presently  under  their  domination. 

[From  King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York, 

N.Y.] 

Steve  Allen  and  the  Liberals — A  Helpful 

Note? 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

I  hope  I  have  established  myself  sufficiently 
as  a  conservative  to  write  this  column  with- 
out any  misunderstandings.  Before  my  al- 
lotted words  are  up.  you  will  see  why. 

Recently.  Steve  Allen  sent  me  a  copy  of 
some  remarks  he  had  made  before  a  national 
committee  for  a  sane  nuclear  policy  group. 
Mr.  Allen,  I  am  sure,  defines  himself  as  a 
liberal — and  his  views  on  nuclear  testing 
have  brought  him  the  sharp  stings  of  many 
conservatives  and  some  fellow  liberals.  But 
he  is  a  man  who  Is  ready  to  discuss  differ- 
ences In  an  honest,  calm,  and  reasonable 
manner,    which    Is    rare,    indeed,    in    these 


feverish  days.  He  Is  also  ready  to  speak  his 
mind  without  fear  of  antagonizing  those 
among  his  friends  whose  blindfold  is  show- 
ing. 

Therefore,  what  he  had  to  say  about  Viet- 
nam— a  country  he  has  visited — assumes  Im- 
portance, particularly  since  Mr.  Allen  Is  the 
articulate  spokesman  of  a  point  of  view  we 
cannot  blink  away.  He  writes  me  that  "the 
night  I  made  my  remarks  there  was  an  au- 
dience of  what  looked  like  a  thousand  or 
perhaps  1,200  people.  About  four  or  five  of 
them  hissed  when  I  got  Into  the  meat  of  the 
talk.  At  that  about  a  hundred  others  began 
shushing  the  hissers." 

What  was  the  meat  of  that  talk?  To  begin 
with.  Steve  Allen  p>olltely  noted  that  much 
of  the  criticism  of  our  Vietnam  policy  is 
based  on  guessing — and  this,  I  might  add, 
includes  some  of  my  Journalistic  colleagues. 

But  he  went  on:  "It  is  not  partlciUarly 
wise  to  view  the  present  confrontation  in 
southeast  Asia  as  Just  another  competition 
between  nations  In  the  more-or-less  historic 
pattern,  nor  as  Just  a  simple  matter  of  revo- 
lutionary nationalism."  How  that  must  have 
Jolted  some  of  the  audience,  suckled  as  they 
are   on   slogans   that   lost   their   validity  in 

1945. 

"What  is  Involved  here,"  Steve  Allen  went 
on,  "Is  a  philosophical  confrontation.  There 
is  a  contest  going  on  in  the  world  to  deter- 
mine whether  men  can  be  left  to  work  out 
their  economic  destinies  in  a  loose  demo- 
cratic framework  •  •  •  or  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  achieve  certain  economic  ends 
by  State  coercion  of  the  people,  strict  dic- 
tatorship that  denies  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  belief,  and  free- 
dom of  assembly,  all  of  which  we  Insist  we 
hold  dear." 

Much  of  this  receives  Up  service  from  many 
on  both  sides  of  the  liberal-conservative  bar- 
ricades, but  Steve  Allen  began  cutting  to  the 
quick  when  he  added: 

"At  present  we  are  Justifiably  concerned 
with  the  denial  of  civil  rights  and  liberties 
in  this  country  because  such  a  denial  is  an 
abuse  of  o\ir  professed  philosophy.  But  in 
Communist  states  such  denial  is  not  regarded 
as  an  abuse  but  defended  as  part-and-parcel 
of  the  status  quo.  More  power,  then,  to 
those  who  uphold  freedom.  Justice,  democ- 
racy, civil  rights  and  liberties — but  let  us 
demand  these  glorious  Ideals  universally." 

How  many  of  those  who  picket  for  free- 
dom—and who  upset  the  orderly  process  of 
education  vrtth  obscene  whoops — raise  their 
voices  against  Communist  tyranny  in  Cuba 
or  Red  China  or  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 
How  many  of  them  protested  when  a  Yugo- 
slav writer  was  tried  recently  for  speaking 
out  against  Soviet  oppression?  Mr.  Allen 
pointedly  referred  to  this  when  he  warned 
his  SANE  audience  of  the  "danger  of  imbal- 
ance in  criticism  that  is  directed  only  at 
Washington  and  never,  or  rarely,  at  Hanoi  or 
Pelping." 

Let  me  quote  his  summation.  First  noting 
that  the  United  States  has  made  mistakes  in 
Vietnam  and  will  make  others  In  the  fu- 
ture— his  Idea  of  those  mistakes  and  mine 
would,  I  assume,  differ  rather  sharply— he 
pleads: 

"What  Is  needed  is  criticism  that — while 
not  underestimating  the  serious  danger  of 
stumbling  into  war  with  China  or  even  of 
open  infantry  war  with  the  large  North  Viet- 
nam army — Is  nevertheless  at  the  same  time 
aware  that,  If  we  are  serious  about  our  com- 
mitment to  certain  basic  western  political 
Ideals,  we  must  also  recognize  the  danger  to 
world  peace  posed  by  the  tendency  of  Com- 
munist powers  to  extend  their  Infiuence  by 
military  means." 

These  are  sentiments  which  would  not  be 
shared  by  that  somewhat  addled  apostle  of 
unilateral  nuclear  disarmament,  Bertrand 
Russell — or  by  otherwise  sane  Americans 
given  to  what  some  conservatives  would  call 
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In-SANE-lty.  His  remarks  on  Vietnam  I  find 
highly  encouraging,  for  they  point  In  the 
direction  of  a  dialog  with  conservatives  and 
liberals  of  good  will  to  arrive  at  minimum 
positions  which  will  insure  the  safety  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States — and.  In  the 
long  run,  the  entire  free  world.  If  we  can 
arrive  at  those  minimum  positions,  then  the 
garbled  and  acrimonious  debate  which  has 
convulsed  this  country  coiild  move  upward 
to  a  plateau  of  rational  discourse. 


THE    FOOD    AND    DRUG    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long] 
spoke  this  week  in  New  York  on  the  way 
in  which  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  misused  the  powers  which 
the  law  and  the  Congress  have  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  sup- 
ported an  adequate  pure  food  and  drug 
agency  in  order  to  help  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  the  public  against  fraud  and 
deceit  and  noxious  foods.  One  of  the 
sad  events,  to  me  at  least,  has  been  the 
way  this  agency  has  emphasized  its 
"police"  powers  and  downgraded  its 
scientific  staff  and  work  in  comparison. 

As  a  result  we  have  an  agency  which 
has  been  lax  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the 
public  against  high  drug  prices  and 
highly  toxic  drugs  put  out  by  the  big 
drug  companies,  but  which,  instead, 
spends  most  of  its  time,  through  its  dis- 
proportionately large  investigative  and 
inspection  staffs,  harrying  and  harrass- 
ing  the  small  vitamin  manufacturer  or 
the  distributor  of  what  some  might  call 
unorthodox  foods  which  are  nontoxic 
and  harmless. 

And.  in  doing  so,  as  Senator  Long  so 
well  provides  example  after  example, 
they  resort  to  illegal,  unethical,  and  im- 
proper methods. 

Senator  Long  is  doing  a  splendid  job 
of  trying  to  protect  the  public  against 
these  improper  tactics  of  some  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  as  his  hearings  have 
brought  out.  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
offenders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  to  the  National  Dietary  Poods 
Association  on  August  2,  1965,  where 
he  piles  up  the  evidence  against  the 
PDA.  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record.  While  public  regulation  of  im- 
proper practices  is  necessary,  we  cannot 
permit  a  self-perpetuating  bureaucracy 
to  use  gestapo  tactics  and  to  violate  the 
legitimate  rights  of  citizens  which  we 
have  supposed  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  or 

MlSSOCTRI 

As  a  Senator,  and  especially  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  my  first  Interest  has  been 
to  preserve  and  expand  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  the  individual.  The  primary  goal 
of  the  National  Dietary  Foods  Association  is 
to  promote  better  health  for  all  Americans. 
It  is  one  of  the  blessings,  as  well  as  one  of 
the   problems,   of   our  modern   society   that 


both    our    primary    Interests    have    become 
thoroughly  intertwined. 

America  and  all  aspects  of  American 
society  have  been  growing  at  an  ever-ex- 
panding rate.  The  problems  which  con- 
front us  today  on  every  hand  have  grown 
more  complex.  Our  capacity  to  solve  such 
problems  has  also  grown  but.  unfortunately, 
not  at  the  same  pace. 

I  do  not  Intend,  today,  to  mull  over  gen- 
erally the  problems  of  our  complex  society. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  discuss  one  prob- 
lem and  one  dilemma  facing  all  of  us  today. 
We  are  concerned  about  promoting  better 
health  for  Americans.  All  of  us  are  also  con- 
cerned with  preserving  individual  rights  and 
individual  freedom.  For  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom  we  have  created  many  insti- 
tutions; yet  the  primary  safeguard  will  al- 
ways reside  with  alert  and  interested  citizens. 
To  promote  better  health,  we  have  also 
created  many  Institutions,  one  of  these 
being  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; yet  to  a  large  extent,  we  must  and 
should  rely  on  Individual  Initiative  and 
discretion. 

To  make  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion an  effective  agency  of  the  people,  we 
have  had  to  bestow  upon  it  very  large  powers. 
Yet  today,  because  of  a  perverse  idea  of  the 
public  Interest,  the  FDA  Is  misusing  these 
powers. 

Very  recently,  in  a  court  of  law.  an  agent 
for  the  FDA.  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  people,  stated  that  '"I  wouldn't 
hesitate  to  tell  a  He  if  it  would  help  the 
American  consiuner." 

To  a  man  like  me;  to  a  man  who  has 
grown  up  in  our  American  democracy;  to  a 
man  who  firmly  believes  in  those  principles 
of  democracy  and  individual  freedom  which 
have  made  the  United  States  the  great  Na- 
tion that  it.  is  today,  this  thoughtless  state- 
ment by  an  officer  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  cannot  be  less  than  horrify- 
ing and  disgusting. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer Is  a  worthy  goal — but  such  protection 
is  worthless  if.  in  the  process,  the  whole 
basis  of  the  American  governmental  and 
political  system  is  to  be  eroded  and  destroyed. 

The  employee  of  the  FDA  who  made  this 
statement  is  not  alone.  Many  key  employees 
and  officials  of  FDA  have  exhibited  over  and 
over  again  that  they  have  no  true  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  American  democracy — they  have  failed, 
over  and  over  again,  to  see  that  as  they 
trample  individual  liberties,  they  cannot 
possibly  further  even  their  own  goal  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as  it 
was  conceived  years  ago,  had  worthy  goals. 
Unfortunately,  the  agency  has  not  lived  up  to 
these  goals.  On  the  one  hand.  It  has  been 
virtually  ineffective  in  controlling  large 
manufacturers  and  powerful  Interests;  on 
the  other,  it  has  ruthlessly  persecuted  many 
small  manufacturers  and  relatively  weak 
groups  of  people. 

In  pursuing  the  health  of  Americans,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  today  un- 
dermining the  health  of  America. 

Three  of  our  most  basic  God-^lven  rights 
are  embodied  In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These 
rights  are  stated  In  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

The  first  amendment,  in  part,  states  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establl.'^hment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

The  fourth  amendment  guarantees  for  all 
Americans  the  security  of  themselves  and 
their  possessions  from  unreasonable  and  Il- 
legal searches  and  seizures. 

The  fifth  amendment  guarantees  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  forced  to  testify 
against  himself. 


During  the  Investigations  and  hearings 
held  by  my  Senate  subcommittee,  we  were 
dismayed  and  sickened  to  learn  that  the 
Food  and  Dru^  Administration  has  violated 
each  and  every  one  of  these  basic  rights. 
Under  the  pretext  of  so-called  consumer  in- 
terest, the  FDA  has  not  hesitated  to  broach 
man's  basic  American  freedoms. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  in  Kansas  City,  eight 
FDA  inspectors  made  secret  tape  recordings 
of  the  conversations  of  two  unsuspecting  and 
innocent  schoolteachers,  Just  because  they 
were  (thought  to  be)  attempting  to  demon- 
strate a  new  milk  substitute,  Allerjoy,  in  a 
supermarket.  In  a  ruthless  effort  to  convict, 
at  any  cost,  these  schoolteachers  and  the 
manufacturers  of  Allerjoy,  PDA  agents  re- 
peatedly committed  perjury  In  a  court  of  law. 
But  even  these  FDA  efforts  were  to  no  avail— 
the  innocent  schoolteachers  and  the  small 
manufacturers  were  acquitted. 

But  the  FDA  did  not  stop  even  there.  In 
an  unconscionable  effort  to  get  even  with 
these  people  for  having  had  the  spirit  and 
fortitude  to  defend  themselves,  FDA  agents 
continued  to  uru-easonably  harass  these  man- 
ufacturers In  their  Los  Angeles  plant. 

If  secret  recordings  are  not  successful  in 
Indirectly  suppressing  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press Ideas  contrary  to  the  FDA  "line,"  then 
the  FDA  has  not  hesitated  to  go  further.  For 
example,  when  the  FDA  decided  it  did  not 
agree  with  Paul  C.  Bragg's  book  on  proper 
breathing,  the  agency.  In  a  sudden  raid, 
seized  and  Impounded  all  of  Bragg's  books. 
To  me,  this  does  not  look  too  far  removed 
from  the  Nazi  bookburning  of  the  thirties, 
or  Communist  suppression  of  many  writings 
today. 

Even  freedom  of  religion  is  not  entirely 
safe  from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
Not  too  long  ago,  after  a  long  period  of  con- 
tinual attempts  to  suppress  the  publications 
of  a  small  church  in  Washington — the 
Chvirch  of  Scientology — one  day  FDA  agents 
staged  a  raid  on  the  founding  church, 
seized  property,  and  harassed  officers  and 
communicants  of  the  church.  This  is  an 
outrage  which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  our 
Nation. 

Just  as  the  FDA  agent  stated  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  lie  before  a  court  of  law,  as 
he  put  it,  "to  protect  the  consiuner,"  so  it 
seems  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion would  not  hesitate  to  stretch  the  truth 
when  reporting  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

A  few  years  ago,  after  the  exposure  of  un- 
warranted, unreasonable,  and  illegal  uses  of 
secret  recordings  made  by  FDA  agents  during 
factory  Inspections,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration solemnly  assured  Congress  that 
it  would  no  longer  make  such  recordings. 

Evidence  presented  before  my  Senate  sub- 
committee makes  it  clear  that  the  FDA  has 
violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this 
promise. 

The  FDA  seems  to  believe  that  every  Amer- 
ican rigidly  adheres  to  a  hypothetical  aver- 
age man's  diet.  As  a  corollary  to  this  asinine 
assumption,  it  is  equally  rigidly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  most  dietary  supplements  and 
health  foods. 

In  effect,  the  FDA  seems  to  have  failed  to 
take  into  account  that  the  so-called  average 
man  does  not  exist.  Nor  do  they  consider 
that  many  such  average  men  could  not  af- 
ford the  average  diet;  and  many  who  can 
afford  it  do  not  wish  to  eat  It.  We  all  have 
our  individual  differences,  and  we  all  want 
and  have  a  right  to  preserve  our  individuality. 
Furthermore,  in  maintaining  its  rigid  op- 
position to  dietary  supplements  and  health 
foods,  the  FDA  Is  rejecting  the  advice  which 
a  vast  number  of  qualified  doctors  give  to 
their  Individual  patients. 

Freedom  of  choice,  and  Its  accompanying 
diversity,  are  two  cornerstones  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  So  long  as  dietary  supple- 
ments or  health  foods  do  not  directly  harm 
personal   health,   the  FDA  has  no   right  to 


dictate  to  the  American  people  what  they 
can  eat  and  what  they  cannot  eat. 

As  Judge  Choate  of  a  Federal  district  court 
in  Florida  has  so  firmly  stated : 

"The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  did  not  vest  In  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  the  power  to  determine  what 
foods  should  be  included  in  the  American 
diet;  this  Is  the  function  of  the  market- 
place." 

Of  course,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  grounded  on 
a  most  essential  idea — the  protection  of  con- 
sumers from  many  potentially  dangerous 
and  harmful  unknown  products.  Further- 
more, an  agency  like  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  necessary  in  order  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  this  goal  of  the  act. 

What,  then,  has  gone  wrong?  Basically, 
the  problem  with  the  FDA  today  seems  to 
be  a  problem  that  can  occur  in  any  agency 
of  the  Government.  To  make  the  FDA  an 
effective  agency,  we  have  had  to  give  it  power, 
but  we  have  failed  to  make  sure  that  the 
agency  does  not  use  this  power  perversely. 
We  have  forgotten  the  old  adage  about  power 
corrupts. 

In  the  case  of  the  FDA,  we  have  allowed 
It  to  supply  Its  own  definition  of  "protec- 
tion of  the  consumer."  Unfortunately,  the 
FDA  has  defined  consumer  protection  in  such 
a  way  that  it  has  grossly  overstepped  Its 
bounds,  and  in  the  process  it  has  tended 
to  destroy  the  rights  of  consumers,  and  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  to  choose  even  sS  per- 
sonal a  thing  as  what  they  should  eat,  as 
well  as  the  more  basic  political  rights  of 
freedom  from  Illegal  search  and  seizure,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  freedom  of  speech. 

And  this  problem  is  not  limited  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In  the 
cotirse  of  Senate  hearings  and  investigations, 
we  have  discovered  numerous  invasions  of 
individual  privacy  and  violations  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  by  many  Government  agen- 
cies. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  about  these  way- 
ward Government  agencies  who  should  and 
do  make  vital  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  American  citizens,  but  who,  in  the  pro- 
cess, tend  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  these  same  American  citizens? 

Legislation  is  one  means.  For  example, 
o\iT  subcommittee  Is  in  the  process  of  con- 
ducting hearings  and  investigations  which 
will  lead  to  legislation  preventing  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  using  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretapping  devices  which  in- 
fringe on  individual  privacy  and  individual 
freedom. 

The  ultimate  solution,  however,  lies  with 
the  American  people.  Only  unrelenting 
vigilance  by  all  Americans  can  preserve 
American  democratic  Ideals,  American  free- 
dom, and  our  God-given  Individual  rights. 


NEW  INSULTS  FROM  INDONESIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  at  the  risk 
of  being  repetitious,  let  me  again  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  continued 
despicable  acts  toward  the  United  States 
of  America  by  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia. 

I  began  speaking  on  this  subject  more 
than  a  year  ago,  after  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia  openly  and  brazenly  in- 
sulted our  Ambassador,  Howard  Jones. 
before  a  large  throng  in  Jakarta. 

My  critical  comments  continued  be- 
cause it  seemed  that  nothing  this  Gov- 
ernment did  succeeded  in  altering  the 
course  that  Mr.  Sukarno  was  bent  on 
pursuing. 

Mr.  Sukarno,  through  his  insults,  his 
boasts,  his  aggressive  £icts  toward  peace- 
ful neighbors,  and  his  apparent  disregard 


for  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  own 
people,  has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
his  personal  instability  as  a  man  and  as 
a  leader  of  men. 

This  body  has  twice  in  the  past  year 
approved  proposals  to  end  all  American 
aid  to  Indonesia.  Our  Government  has 
suspended  such  aid.  These  actions  were 
not  taken  arbitrarily,  Mr.  President. 
They  were  not  directed  toward  the  peo- 
ple of  Indonesia.  In  fact,  the  great 
patience  of  this  Nation  in  long  def  errir^ 
such  action  resulted  from  our  knowledge 
that  American  aid  was,  among  other 
things,  responsible  for  keeping  thousands 
of  Indonesians  free  from  the  ravages  of 
hunger  and  disease. 

But  Mr.  Sukarno  apparently  prefers 
to  see  his  people  hungry  and  ill  than  to 
act  with  even  a  minimum  of  reason  to- 
ward the  United  States.  He  prefers  to 
spend  his  nation's  limited  financial  re- 
sources in  pursuit  of  war  and  personal 
self-indulgence. 

Now  our  new  Ambassador,  the  Honor- 
able Marshall  Green,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  new  series  of  insults  and  Govern- 
ment-inspired threats  from  mobs. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  for  this  Na- 
tion to  seriously  consider  recalling  our 
Ambassador  and  severing  relations  with 
the  Sukarno  government  until  it  is  re- 
placed or  until  Mr.  Sukarno  begins  be- 
having more  like  a  Chief  of  State  than  a 
spoiled  and  dangerously  mischievous  lit- 
tle boy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 4,  1965.  This  editorial  concisely 
and  wisely  discusses  the  possibility  of  re- 
calling Ambassador  Green.  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  appropriate 
officials  to  give  this  possibility  more  than 
passing  thought. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unwelcome  Envoy 
When  the  President  nominated  Marshall 
Green  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Indonesia 
a  few  months  back  this  paper  questioned 
whether  this  was  the  best  use  of  such  an 
outstanding  Foreign  Service  officer,  and  be- 
cause of  Indonesia's  Increasing  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  we  thought  It  might  be 
better  to  leave  the  Embassy  under  a  charge 
d'affaires. 

The  temptation  is  to  say  we  told  you  so. 
Last  week,  when  Ambassador  Green  pre- 
sented his  credentials.  President  Sukarno 
promptly  harangued  him  for  representing  a 
country  whose  policies  in  Vietnam  and 
Malaysia  had  brought  United  States-Indo- 
nesian relations  to  an  all-time  low.  When 
Ambassador  Green  returned  to  his  residence 
he  was  promptly  greeted  by  a  threatening 
mob  waving  placards  telling  him  to  go  home. 
Later  in  the  week,  "Green  Go  Home" 
placards  again  were  brought  out  in  Northern 
Sumatra  as  the  U.S.  Consulate  there  was 
stoned  and  its  windows  broken. 

Sukarno  now  is  openly  envying  Cambodia's 
Prince  Sihanouk  for  his  action,  earlier  this 
year,  in  first  permitting  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Phnom  Penh  to  be  stoned  and  then  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations.  And  both  Sukarno 
and  some  of  Indonesia's  leaders  are  boasting 
that  they  are  about  to  come  out  with  their 
own  A-bomb,  and  urging  other  newly  devel- 
oped nations  to  do  the  same  as  the  proper 
defense  against  such  "Imperialists"  as  the 
United  States. 


In  view  of  all  this,  the  only  dignified  ac- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  take  is  to  re- 
call Ambassador  Green  and  let  Sukarno 
know  that  when  he  matures  enough  to  con- 
duct diplomatic  relations  the  United  States 
will  send  back  a  full-fledged  Ambassador. 

For  quite  a  few  years  now.  the  United 
States  has  been  turning  the  other  cheek  to- 
ward President  Sukarno  and  this  country  has 
simply  run  out  of  cheeks  to  turn. 


GOLD  STAR  WIVES  SUPPORT  NEW 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
active  and  worthwhile  service  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  are  rally- 
ing with  renewed  vigor  in  public  support 
of  prompt  enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI 
education  bill  (S.  9) .  One  of  these  fine 
groups  of  dedicated  people  is  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America,  organized  in 
June  1945.  The  membership  of  the  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  more  than 
8.500  women  whose  husbands  died  in  the 
military  service  or  as  the  result  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  On  July  1. 
1965,  the  Gold  Star  Wives  met  at  their 
20th  annual  national  convention  and 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the  cold 
war  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  of  America,  Inc.,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement     Prom     Gold     Star     Wives     of 
America,  Inc.,  Concerning  S.  9 

(Submitted  by  Mrs.  Geraldine  B.  Chittick, 
national  chairman  of  legislation) 

Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  Inc.,  meeting 
for  its  20th  annual  convention  In  New  York 
City  July  1-5,  1965,  discussed  the  provisions 
of  S.  9.  which  has  been  termed  the"Cold  War 
Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1965." 

Although  the  organization  is  constitution- 
ally limited  to  passing  resolutions  concerning 
legislation  affecting  the  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  veterans.  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America.  Inc..  voted  to  notify  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ol  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  discussion  held  and 
to  endorse  in  principle  the  provisions  of 
S.  9  to  extend  educational  training  and  other 
readjustment  assistance  to  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 


THE  BRITISH  PATTERN  OF  APPOR- 
TIONMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  summer  edition  of  the  Virginia  Quar- 
terly Review,  the  lead  article  is  on  "The 
British  Pattern  of  Apportionment,"  by 
Mr.  Vincent  E.  Starzinger.  Mr.  Star- 
zinger  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Harvard  University  Law 
School  and  also  holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in 
history  from  Harvard  University.  For 
the  past  5  years  Mr.  Starzinger  has  been 
in  the  department  of  government  at 
Dartmouth  College,  teaching  courses  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  political  theory. 
Before  that  he  was  in  the  department 
of  government  at  Harvard.  His  interest 
in  British  apportionment  was  one  of  sev- 
eral projects  on  which  he  worked  last 
year  while  abroad  on  a  Dartmouth  fa- 
culty fellowship.     He  is  the  author  of 
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"Middlingness,"  a  study  of  19th  century 
English  and  French  middle-class  political 
theory,  which  will  be  published  shortly. 
Mr.  Starzinger's  article  is  most  informa- 
tive and  interesting  and  indeed  scholarly. 
I  believe  that  the  article  holds  consider- 
able interest  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  re- 
apportionment question  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:    ■ 

[Prom  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  41. 
summer  1965.  No.  3] 

The  British  Pattern  of  Apportionment 
(By  Vincent  E.  Starzlnger) 

One  morning  soon  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  June  1964  ruling  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
that  both  houses  of  every  American  State 
legislature  must  be  based  on  substantially 
equal  districts.  I  happened  to  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  member  of  the  secretariat 
to  the  English  Parliamentary  Boundary  Com- 
mission, which  sets  the  size  and  shape  of 
English  constituencies  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  took  along  some  clippings  from  the 
New  York  Times  covering  the  decision — with 
an  underscored  quotation  of  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren's  now  celebrated  remark  that 
legislators  "represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres  •  •  •  not  farms  or  cities  or  economic 
interests."  As  my  friend  scanned  the  clip- 
pings. I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  smile  of 
condescension  cross  his  face.  And  when  he 
reached  the  underscored  passage,  he  re- 
marked, 'Well,  I  had  always  heard  that  you 
Americans  were  naive  In  politics,  and  now  I 
believe  It." 

n 

Both  the  smile  and  the  comment  reflected 
some  20  years  of  experience  and  disillusion  In 
Great  Britain  with  roughly  the  same  equal- 
districts   formula   for   legislative  apportion- 
ment to  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  com- 
mitted the  United  States.     As  in  this  coun- 
try, that  formula  emerged  as  a  response  to 
serious  electoral  disparities  which  had  devel- 
oped over  the  years  In  the  absence  of  either 
continuing  or  periodic  reapportionment.    By 
the  calculation  of  Prof.  David  Butler,  of  Ox- 
ford, 20  British  constituencies  In  1939  had 
electorates   above   100,000,  which  was  twice 
the  optimum  national  quota  reached  by  di- 
viding the  total  electorate  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  seats.     In  the  same  year,  13  seats  were 
under  the  30,000  mark.    In  Greater  London 
alone,  two  constituencies  stood  at  four  times 
and  six  at  around  one-third  of  the  quota. 
These   electoral   Inequalities   prompted    In 
1944    a    speaker's    conference,    attended    by 
spokesmen  of  all  parties,  to  study  the  entire 
problem.     The  result  of  that  conference  and 
of  subsequent   legislation   passed   In  Parlia- 
ment the  same  yecu-  by  the  coalition  govern- 
ment was  the  creation  of   four  permanent. 
quasi-Judicial    Boundary    Commissions,    one 
each  for  England.  Scotland.  Wales,  and  Ul- 
ster  charged  with  tending  the  electoral  map 
of  Britain  on  a  continuing  basis.     In  terms 
of  the  desire  at  the  time  to  eliminate  elec- 
toral anomalies  and  make  a  serlotis  attempt 
to    realize    the     one-man,    one-vote     Ideal. 
It  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  crucial 
statutory  instruction  to  the  Commissions  In 
the  original  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of 
1944    was    that    "so   far    as    practicable"    no 
British   constituency  should   vary  from  the 
national  quota  by  more  than  25  percent  In 
either  direction.    For  reasons  to  which  I  will 
come,  that  instruction  proved  unsatisfactory. 
If  not  ^^nworkable.  and  was  modified  In  1946 
by  Parliament  to  read  simply  that  every  con- 
stituency   "shall    be    as    near    the    electoral 
quota  as  Is  practicable." 


Thus  far,  the  Commissions  have  carried 
out  two  general  reapportionments — or,  as 
the  British  say,  "redistributions" — of  parlia- 
mentary seats.  A  third  general  review  was 
announced  In  February  1965  and  will  prob- 
ably take  a  year  and  a  half  to  complete. 
In  the  1947-48  redistribution,  the  most  sys- 
tematic redrawing  In  history  of  Britain's 
electoral  map,  the  Commissions  proposed 
changes  In  the  boundaries  of  560  constituen- 
cies. With  the  exception  of  a  major  amend- 
ment to  be  noted  later,  these  proposals  were 
In  turn  ratified  by  Parliament.  The  second 
review  In  1954-55  was  rather  less  extensive, 
but  nevertheless  Involved  major  changes, 
again  ratified  by  Parliament,  In  some  172 
constituencies.  In  addition,  the  Commissions 
are  empowered  to  make  and  have  made  In- 
terim changes  In  constituency  boundaries  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  between  the  periodic  general 
reviews. 

What,  In  terms  of  abolishing  electoral  In- 
equality, has  been  the  result  of  this  Commis- 
sion activity?    The  answer,  quite  frankly.  Is 
that  although  the  disparities  since  the  1947- 
48  review  have  never  matched  those  of  the 
wicked  old  days,  they  have  continued  to  be 
Impressive  enough  to  make  one  wonder  what 
exactly  happened  to  the  1^44  Ideal  of  equal- 
ity.   Although  the  English  Commission  held 
three  quarters  of  the  English  constituencies 
within  an  optimum  50,000  to  70.000  range  in 
both   1947-48  and  1954-55,  the  outer  limits 
tolerated  for  the  remaining  seats  ran  from 
40,000  to  87.000  In  the  first  review  and  from 
40,000  to  80.000  In  the  second.     In  both  re- 
views the  Scottish  Commission  underwrote 
disparities   ranging   from    around   25,000   to 
65,000.     By  the  time  of  the   1964  elections, 
matters    had   become   rather    more   serious. 
While   many   of   the   over-represented   con- 
stituencies  had   continued   to   lose   popula- 
tion, many  outslzed  seats  had  gained.     In- 
deed, three  English  constituencies  were  above 
90,000  and  a  dozen  others  right  at  or  above 
80,000  during  those  elections.     In  Birming- 
ham alone  the  Inequality  among  constituen- 
cies ran  from  30,000  to  80,000.    Yet,  although 
the  Commissions  have  often  made  ad  hoc  In- 
terim changes  to  keep  constituency  bound- 
aries In  line  with  altered  local  government 
boundaries,     the    only     significant     Interim 
change  designed  to  redress  electoral  Inequal- 
ity after  1955  was  the  shift  of  some  5,000 
voters  within  the  city  of  Blackpool  In  1963. 
The  reasons  for  this  apparent  betrayal  of 
electoral  equality  In  Britain  lie  on  two  levels. 
First,  In  terms  of  black-letter  statutory  In- 
structions running  from  Parliament  to  the 
Boundary   Commissions,    the   imperative   of 
substantially  equal  constituencies  has  never 
stood  alone.     Second,  In  a  more  basic  sense, 
the  Instructions  or  guidelines  which  have  Im- 
pinged on  that  Imperative  reflect  Important 
considerations   of   history,   politics,   and  so- 
ciety— all  of  them  Interesting  and  some  of 
them  relevant  to  American  apportionment. 

The  crucial  statutory  instructions  which 
stand  beside  the  norm  of  equality  can  be 
briefly  summarized :  ( 1 )  Scotland  and  Wales 
are  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  71  and  35 
seats  respectively  In  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Northern  Ireland  the  fixed  nimiber  of 
12.  Originally  the  Commissions  were  In- 
structed to  limit  the  total  number  of  seats 
for  Great  Britain  (England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales)  to  "not  substantially  greater  or  less 
than  591."  In  1948  that  statutory  figure  was 
Increased  to  613,  and  at  present  the  actual 
number  of  British  seats  Is  618.  With  the 
12  from  Northern  Ireland  added,  the  size  of 
the  House  stands  at  630.  (2)  "So  far  as  is 
practicable."  constituency  boundaries  ought 
not  to  cut  across  the  boundaries  of  local  gov- 
ernment units.  The  Commissions  are  given 
discretion  to  make  exception  to  that  rule 
"If  It  appears  to  them  that  a  departure  is 
desirable  to  avoid  an  excessive  [electoral] 
disparity."  (3)  The  Commissions  may  de- 
part from  both  the  substantial  equality  rule 
and  the  local  boundary  rule  "If  special  geo- 


graphic conditions,  including  •  •  •  the  si2e, 
shape,  and  accessibility  of  a  constituency  ap- 
pear to  them  to  render  departure  desirable." 

(4)  The  original  Redistribution  Act  of  1944 
commanded  general  periodic  reviews  at  Inter- 
vals of  not  more  often  than  every  3  and 
not  less  often  than  every  7  years.  In  1958. 
In  an  amendment  agreed  upon  by  all  parties, 
that  period  was  lengthened  to  10-15  years. 

(5)  In  that  same  year,  in  another  agreed- 
upon  measure,  the  Commissions  were  ad- 
monished to  "take  Into  account,  as  far  as 
they  reasonably  can,  •  •  •  the  Inconveniences 
attendant  on  alterations  of  constituencies 
(except  In  the  case  of  adjusting  boundaries 
to  coincide  with  changes  In  local  boundaries] 
•  •  •  and  of  any  local  ties  which  would 
be  broken  by  such  alterations." 

Although  the  Tories,  of  course,  held  a  ma- 
jority In  the  Commons  In  1958.  It  Is  clear 
from  the  debates  that  Laborlte  Member  of 
Parliament  Arthur  Skefflngton  from  Hayes 
and  Harllngton  caught  the  dominant  spirit 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  when  he  hoped 
that  the  new  amendments  would  mean  that 
a  "constituency  should  not  be  Interfered 
with  unless  the  case  Is  overwhelmingly  Jus- 
tified." And  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the 
Commissions  themselves  have  shared  that 
spirit.  If  the  general  review  now  underway 
Is  certain  to  Involve  a  good  number  of 
changes  In  constituencies  which  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  population  movement 
over  the  last  decade,  the  evolution  of  the 
black-letter  statutory  guidelines  hardly 
promises  any  sudden  return  to  the  1944  Ideal 
of  equality. 

When  one  looks  to  the  reasons  behind 
those  guidelines,  the  first — the  guarantee  of 
minimal  representation  to  Scotland  and 
Wales — Is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  guarantee  of  two  Senators 
for  each  State  and  Is  largely  Irrelevant  to  the 
apportionment  problem  In  either  our  House 
of  Representatives  of  State  legislatures.  For 
even  though  not  enshrined  In  a  supreme 
constitutional  document,  the  guaranteed 
Scottish  and  Welsh  representation  Is  Justified 
Invariably — by  members  of  all  parties.  Includ- 
ing English  Members  of  Parliament— in 
terms  of  the  historic  claims  which  both 
Scotland  and  Wales  have  as  "nations"  or 
"organic  entitles."  For  example,  Chuter  Ede, 
a  distinguished  former  Labor  Member  of 
Parliament,  seemed  completely  unaware  of 
any  self-contradiction  when  at  1  minute  he 
emphasized  to  me  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  Parliament,  In  contrast  with  the  American 
system,  but  a  minute  later  spoke  of  the 
guarantee  to  Scotland  as  an  absolutely  sacro- 
sanct obligation  resting  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Union  of  1707. 

Although  the  English  Commission's  Initial 
report  in  1947  cited  the  Scottish-Welsh  guar- 
antee as  one  reason  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  25-percent  deviation  formula,  England's 
overall  sacrifice  in  terms  of  electoral  parity 
Is  not  terribly  Impressive.  Wales  has  roughly 
four  seats  more  and  Scotland  a  dozen  more 
than  they  deserve  on  a  strict  mathematical 
basis,  and  the  average  size  of  constituencies 
In  both  national  enclaves  Is  actually  some- 
what more  than  75  percent  of  the  average 
size  of  English  constituencies.  Moreover.  If 
the  bulk  of  the  few  egreglously  overrepre- 
sented  British  seats  does  lie  In  Scotland  and 
Wales,  that  refiects  neither  the  existence  of 
separate  Commissions  nor  national  pride,  but 
rather  geographic  factors. 

The  British  clearly  do  not  share  the  skep- 
ticism which  our  Supreme  Court  has  shown 
for  geography  as  a  Justification  for  unequal 
districting  In  an  age  of  modern  transport 
and  communications.  Of  course,  one  can 
argue  that  they  also  do  not  share  modern 
transport  and  communications.  But  In  any 
event,  despite  Its  reputation  for  being  a  tight. 
compact  little  Island,  Britain  does  have  some 
very  real  geographic  anomalies  which  do  re- 
ceive special  treatment  In  Its  electoral  map. 
The  rugged,  sparsely  populated  Shetland  and 
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Orkney  Islands,  represented  by  Liberal  leader 
Mr.  Jo  Grlmmond,  stretch  out  into  the 
North  Sea  for  150  miles  beyond  Scotland's 
'land's  end"  at  Thurso,  which  Is  Itself  700 
foggy  miles  from  London.  The  almost 
equally  remote  Western  Isles  He  In  a  hun- 
dred-mile string  off  Scotland's  western  coast. 
And  even  the  Scottish  mainland  has  its  geo- 
graphical problems.  As  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Argyll  complained  on  one  occa- 
sion, "If  anybody  ever  tried  traveling  along 
the  coastline  of  Argyll,  he  would  go  an  ex- 
tremely long  Journey  to  arrive  at  a  point 
not  nearly  so  far  distant  from  that  from 
which  he  started  as  •  •  •  he  will  have  fol- 
lowed— up  one  sea  loch  and  down  another, 
round  this  bend  and  that  one — one  of  the 
most  rocky  and  Indented  coasts  of  the  coun- 
try." When  one  goes  Inland  In  Scotland, 
he  confronts  the  vast  "crofting"  or  agricul- 
tural counties — Inverness,  Caithness,  Ross, 
and  Cromarty — which  are  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  often  crisscrossed  with  fairly  for- 
midable mountains  and  other  natural 
barriers.  As  one  moves  from  one  isolated 
area  to  another,  he  also  meets  such  a  vari- 
ety of  local  dialects  that,  as  a  secretary  to 
the  Scottish  Commission  put  It,  "The  sim- 
ple business  of  communication  Is  also  fairly 
formidable." 

It  is  these  anomalies,  then,  rather  than 
Scottish  or  Welsh  national  pride,  which  really 
lie  behind  the  most  serious  examples  of  over- 
representation  In  the  British  electoral  map. 
Mr.  Grlmmond  himself  once  observed  that 
not  even  the  most  patriotic  Scotsman  would 
argue  that  a  Shetlander  Is  worth  two  and  a 
half  Londoners.  The  problem  Is  rather  the 
sheer  physical  difficulty  of  reaching,  cam- 
paigning In,  and  representing  many  areas. 
Another  Scottish  Member  of  Parliament  once 
compared  a  visit  to  his  constituency  with 
Dr.  Fuchs'  visit  to  the  South  Pole.  If  that 
was  hardly  a  flattering  analogy  for  his  elec- 
tors, It  does  dramatize  the  reason  that  the 
lour  most  northerly  constituencies  In  Britain 
have  an  average  electorate  of  around  only 
25,000.  Even  then,  two  of  these  constituen- 
cies include  respectively  some  2,400  and  2,700 
square  miles.  The  contrast  with  the  100- 
square-mlle  average  of  English  constituencies 
or  with  compact  virban  seats  which  may  In- 
clude only  a  few  square  miles  Is  too  obvious 
to  labor. 

A  factor  other  than  geography  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  deviations  from  elec- 
toral equality  which  are  less  serious  than 
those  Just  mentioned.  That  Is  the  high 
degree  of  respect  which  both  parliamentary 
statutes  and  the  Commissions  have  paid  to 
the  integrity  of  the  boundary  lines  of  local 
government.  More  Is  Involved  In  this  than 
the  bald  Imperative  that  constituency  and 
local  government  boundaries  must  generally 
coincide.  Behind  that  Imperative  lies  the 
feeling  that  every  Member  of  Parliament 
ought  to  represent  not  a  sheer  mathematical 
number  of  electors,  but  Instead  an  Integral 
community,  and  that  the  Commissions  them- 
selves ought  to  weigh  heavily  the  disruption 
to  community  Interest  which  any  change  of 
parliamentary  boundaries  may  cause. 

Even  as  early  as  1946,  the  ideal  of  mathe- 
matical equality  had  already  begun  to  con- 
flict with  respect  for  local  community.  In- 
deed, when  Chuter  Ede,  then  Home  Secretary, 
explained  the  abandonment  of  the  25-per- 
cent deviation  formula  to  the  house,  he  de- 
clared: 

"Now  representation  In  this  house  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  matter  of  mere  mathe- 
matics. This  house  •  •  •  is  based  on  a 
territorial  organization  and  many  of  us  are 
very  proud  to  represent  communities  that 
are  integral,  human  entitles  which  have  both 
a  history  and  a  very  lively  sense  of  corpo- 
rate feeling.  This  purely  mathematical  for- 
mula, so  harsh  and  unyielding  In  Its  effect, 
meant  that  In  certain  cases  wards  were 
lopped  off  a  borough  and  put  with  an  ad- 
joining county  division." 


And  that  is  hardly  the  Judgment  of  Mr. 
Ede  alone  or  of  the  Labor  Party  alone.  Tory 
Members  of  Parliament  also  delight  In  end- 
ing their  parliamentary  speeches  on  redistri- 
bution with  solemn  declarations  that  they 
favor  "the  organic  as  against  the  arithmetic" 
basis  of  representation  and  with  admonitions 
agninst  the  "arlthmocrats"  who  would  sub- 
vert the  true  British  Constitution. 

Although  some  of  this  talk  may  be  sheer 
rhetoric  which  makes  little  sense  In  transient 
urban  districts  lacking  any  genuine  sense 
of  community,  the  "organic"  theme  probably 
deserves  more  than  passing  credence.  For 
one  thing,  the  theme  has  deep  roots  in  British 
political  history,  running  back,  for  example, 
to  Edmund  Burke's  view  that  the  real  stuff 
of  society  is  not  an  atomistic  mass  of  indi- 
viduals but  rather  a  complex  of  legitimate 
interests.  Including  economic  Interests  and 
classes,  corporate  bodies  such  as  universities 
and  churches,  and  local  communities.  Prom 
that  view  Burke  of  course  drew  much  the 
same  Imperative  which  Chuter  Ede  expressed : 
Instead  of  representing  sheer  numerical  sums 
of  voters,  a  legislature  ought  to  reflect  those 
Interests  and  derive  from  them  the  "general 
reason  of  the  whole."  To  say  this  is  not 
to  deny  that  the  Burkean  view  Is  today 
blended  with  individualistic,  egalitarian 
strains.  But  It  Is  true  that  historically  the 
"Interest"  theory  of  representation  seems 
often  to  have  been  accepted  In  Britain  as  a 
Justification  for  electoral  Inequalities  of  one 
degree  or  another.  For  example.  It  was  not 
until  the  Labor  Government  of  1945  that  the 
university  seats  were  abolished.  And  If  the 
Conservatives  did  not  try  to  restore  those 
seats  after  their  1951  victory.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Mr.  Churchill  indeed  pledged 
restoration  during  the  election. 

For  another  thing.  In  talking  to  Members 
of  Parliament,  civil  servants,  party  workers, 
and  political  scientists  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  the  subject  of  apportionment, 
one  simply  does  not  hear  the  charge  that 
British  voters  In  outslzed  constituencies 
have  any  real  sense  of  underrepresentatlon. 
Indeed,  Prof.  Andrew  Hacker,  of  Cornell, 
has  expressed  some  dismay  over  the  ap- 
parent apathy  and  attributes  It  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  underrepresented  voters 
are  "new  arrivals  In  areas  that  are  both 
growing  and  prosperous."  However,  those 
same  factors  have  hardly  kept  malappor- 
tionment from  becoming  an  acute  Issue 
In  the  United  States.  Nor  do  those  fac- 
tors explain  away  the  active  resistance  by 
voters  In  some  underrepresented  British  con- 
stituencies to  the  mutilation  of  communities 
In  the  name  of  electoral  equality.  In  1954, 
for  example,  all  the  political  feeling  in  the 
constituencies  of  Reading  and  South  Shields 
catalyzed  In  public  protests  against  Com- 
mission proposals  to  chop  off  and  transfer 
to  other  constituencies  Integral  parts  of  these 
two  conun unities. 

To  take  still  another  Interesting  Illustra- 
tion, a  comparable  protest  would  probably 
come  from  the  voters  of  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
which  lies  off  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
If  it  were  transferred  from  the  constituency 
of  Inverness  to  that  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
If  one  looks  only  at  geography  and  mathe- 
matics, that  might  seem  to  be  a  plausible 
move,  for  the  Island  Is  roughly  equidistant 
from  those  two  mainland  crofting  counties 
and  the  addition  of  Its  some  8,000  citizens 
to  those  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  would  miti- 
gate a  1:2  electoral  disparity  which  now  ex- 
ists between  the  two  constituencies.  How- 
ever, when  I  suggested  this  move  to  the 
senior  member  of  the  Scottish  Boundary 
Commission,  Sir  Robert  Nlmmo,  he  looked 
at  me  in  horror  and  asked  if  I  were  trying 
to  stir  up  a  revolution.  When  I  meekly  re- 
plied that  I  was  not,  he  explained  that  Skye 
Is  Included  in  Inverness  because  it  Is  to  that 
county  that  all  the  clan  and  kinship  lines 
of  Its  Inhabitants  run.  But  he  and  others 
knowledgeable  In  such  Scottish  facts  of  life 


assured  me  that  any  elector  of  Skye  would 
prefer  to  continue  to  cast  fractional  votes 
than  to  be  transferred  to  an  alien  part  of  the 
mainland. 

In  addition  to  a  shared  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  kind  of  local  ties  which 
Sir  Robert  Nlmmo  emphasized,  the  "com- 
mxinlty  interest"  concept  also  very  often  In- 
volves recognition  of  a  shared  economic  in- 
terest. For  example,  when  the  English  Com- 
mission held  an  Inquiry  In  1963  concerning 
the  proposed  shift  of  electors  in  Blackpool, 
the  examiner  who  took  evidence  for  the 
Commission  insisted  on  touring  the  city  per- 
sonally. As  he  put  it,  "Sometimes  you  find 
one  area  Is  a  hotel  area  and  another  area  Is  a 
commercial  area  and  another  area  Is  perhaps 
an  Industrial  area,  and  that  does  not  appear 
from  the  map.  I  can  only  find  It  out  by 
going  round."  In  other  words,  he  was  con- 
cerned that  the  proposed  constituency  change 
should  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  both 
local  ward  boundaries  and  the  lines  dividing 
the  various  economic  Interests  of  the  city. 
Although  that  concern  was  not  controlling 
at  Blackpool,  it  clearly  has  been  In  a  good 
many  "hard  cases"  which  have  Involved  al- 
ternative solutions  equally  defensible  In 
terms  of  other  criteria. 

Finally,  the  sheer  turmoil  which  has 
resulted  on  occasion  when  the  quest  for 
mathematical  equality  has  superseded  the 
community- Interest  standard  Is  worth  Illus- 
trating. In  one  Instance,  the  electors  of  a 
small  village  In  Kent,  although  few  In  num- 
ber, found  themselves  In  four  different  con- 
stituencies between  1945  and  1953.  In 
Southampton  In  1954,  the  English  Commis- 
sion moved  some  17,000  electors  back  and 
forth  In  order  to  reduce  the  difference  be- 
tween two  borough  constituencies  by  around 
1,500.  A  similar  upheaval  occurred  In  Plym- 
outh during  the  same  redistribution.  Again, 
the  boundaries  of  some  20  constituencies  had 
to  be  changed  In  West  Riding  In  1954  In 
order  to  reduce  the  county's  seats  from  44  to 
42.  What  these  examples  suggest,  of  course. 
Is  that  trying  to  change  a  single  constituency 
without  disrupting  the  electoral  map  in  gen- 
eral is  like  trying  to  drop  a  pebble  In  the 
proverbial  mlllpond  without  causing  a 
ripple. 

And  the  ripples  In  the  these  cases  do  have 
serious  Implications  for  the  prerequisites  of 
effective,  responsible  party  organizations: 
continuity  In  the  ranks  of  local  party 
workers,  files,  finances,  and  canvassing. 
Sp>eaklng  at  the  time  of  the  last  redistribu- 
tion, Kenneth  Thompson,  Tory  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Liverpool,  made  what  has 
become  a  classic  statement  of  this  point: 

"We  In  the  House  are  compelled  to  face 
the  facts  of  political  life.  Political  party 
organization  consists  of  the  little  constit- 
uency club,  a  polling  district  coimnlttee,  a 
ward  organization,  a  constituency  organiza- 
tion all  pjTamidlng  up  from  the  modest, 
humble,  unobtrusive  men  and  women  who 
•  •  •  do  the  slogging  day-to-day  work  of  a 
political  party.  •  •  ♦  Every  time  a  unit  Is 
taken  from  the  electorate  of  a  constituency, 
every  time  a  boundary  line  Is  altered  by 
however  much  or  little,  some  Mrs.  Jones  Is 
chivvied  out  of  this  organization  and  hived 
off  to  what  Is  to  her  a  foreign  land,  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not  speak 
her  language.  At  the  whim — If  that  Is  not 
an  offensive  word — of  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, she  Is  expected  to  accept  this  as  her  lot 
and  destiny,  and  the  pattern  of  her  future 
political  activity." 
Of  course,  that  Is  the  argument  of  a  pol- 
'itlclan,  but  it  seems  fair  to  Infer  that  the 
Individual  voter  himself  probably  feels  some 
of  this  same  confusion  when  he  confronts 
at  each  general  election  a  new  choice  of 
parliamentary  candidates  and  finds  himself 
canvassed  by  different  local  constituency 
parties.  And  the  confiislon,  for  both  the 
voter  and  party  worker,  must  become  all  the 
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greater  when  constituency  boundaries  criss- 
cross those  of  local  government.  For  that 
not  only  sabotages  the  efficient  device,  prev- 
alent through  most  of  Britain,  of  using  the 
same  voting  register  for  both  national  and 
local  elections;  It  also,  of  course,  means  that 
both  voters  and  party  workers  find  them- 
selves grouped  with  one  electorate  In  select- 
ing a  Member  of  Parliament  and  with  quite 
another  electorate  In  local  elections. 

Since  respect  for  local  governmental 
bOT-mdaries  Is  the  one  factor  which  the  Su- 
preme Court's  majority  explicitly  legitimized 
In  the  Reynolds  case  as  a  reason  for  some 
deviation  from  the  "equal-population  prin- 
ciple." how  relevant  for  this  country  Is  the 
British  experience  with  that  exception?  The 
answer,  in  part,  Is  surely  that  the  "com- 
munity interest"  concept  Is  hardly  so  prev- 
alent In  this  country  that  the  Court  would 
ever  be  likely  to  uphold  electoral  Inequalities 
comparable  to  those  in  Britain.  Indeed,  the 
British  disparities.  If  far  less  serious  than 
those  In  Reynolds,  are  somewhat  greater 
than  those  struck  down  by  the  Court  In 
some  of  its  companion  cases  and  would  hard- 
ly be  permissible  vmder  the  15-percent  devia- 
tion rule  recently  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  its  own  districts.  More- 
over. Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  seemed  to 
view  political  subdivisions  in  Reynolds  not 
as  "communities"  but  as  mere  mechanical 
agencies  of  the  state.  And,  of  course,  In 
that  same  opinion  the  Chief  Justice  also 
made  his  absolutist  declaration  that  "legis- 
lators are  elected  by  voters,  not  farms  or 
cities  or  economic  Interests." 

One  can   balk,    however,   at   British   elec- 
toral disparities  and  still  question  the  Chief 
Justice's    total    rejection    of    "Interest."    Is 
America  so  different  from  Britain  that  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  was  completely  wrongheaded 
in  his  dissenting  suggestion  that,  far  from 
being  ciphers,   all   of  us   live  and   vote — in 
part — in    terms    of    Interests?     Indeed,    one 
classic  Justification  for  the  district  system 
per  se  is  the  concept  of  minority  interest. 
An  at-large  electoral  system  gives  automatic 
assurance  of  absolute  mathematical  equal- 
ity, but  at  the  risk  that  Important  minority 
Interests — e.g..   the   agricultural   Interest    in 
a    highly    urban-industrial    State — may    be 
shut  out  of  the  legislature  by  a  statewide 
majority.     But  give  the  rural  areas  districts 
of  their  own.  even  on  a  one-man.  one-vote 
basis,  and  you  assure  that  Interest  of  at  least 
some    representation.    The    interest    of    so- 
ciety at  large  in  a  healthy  two-party  system 
l3  also  surely  relevant.    Because  of  the  large 
number  of  districts  Involved,  single-member 
districts  are  obviously  the  most  difficult  In 
which  to  maintain  electoral  equality.     Yet 
practically  all  political  scientists  agree  that 
such    districts    foster    a    two-party    system 
more  readily  than  do  elections  at-large  or 
multlseat  districts. 

Thus,  if  it  is  true  In  a  sense  that  only 
"citizens  •   •   •  cast    votes,"    It    Is    true    In 
another  sense  that  any  legislator  embodies 
or  represents  the  pxirposes  and  interests  Im- 
plicit   in    the    particular    electoral    system 
which  has  placed  him  In  office.    In  turn,  If 
respect  lor  political  subdivisions  can  Justify 
some  deviation  from  equality,   perhaps  the 
Interests  of  a  given  community  also  can  on 
occasion.     Consider,  for  example,  the  prac- 
tical   effectiveness   rather    than   the   mathe- 
matical equality  of  the  representative  proc- 
ess, and  surely  it  becomes  relevant  to  ask 
whether  representation  of  a  depressed  area 
or  a  disUict  with  hlghlly  heterogeneous  in- 
terests is  not  more  difficult  than  representa- 
tion of  an  affluent,  highly  homogeneous  dis- 
trict.    In  sum,  a  realistic  theory  of  repre- 
sentation plus  a  look  at  the  British  experi- 
ence indicates  not  that  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  British  range  of  electoral  Inequality,  but 
that  the  concept  of  equality  perhaps  ought 
to  be  a  rather  more  flwclble  standard  than 
has  been  suggested  thus  far  by  either  the 
Court's    language   or    the   House   of   Repre- 


sentatives' flight  to  a  fixed  percentage  for- 
mula. 

Ill 

Practically  everyone  knowledgeable  about 
the  British  apportlormient  experience  of  the 
last  20  years  agrees  with  the  Judgment  of 
David  Butler  that  the  political  "neutrality 
of  the  Boundary  Commissions  Is  beyond 
question."  The  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sions Is  Indeed  a  studied  effort  In  nonpar- 
tlsanshlp.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Commons,  although  taking  little  active  role 
m  apportionment.  Is  officially  chairman  of 
each  of  the  four  bodies.  The  active  or 
deputy  chairman  of  each  Commission  is  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Coiu^.  except  In  Scotland, 
where  he  Is  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  other  two  members  of  each  body  are 
usvially  civil  servants  of  senior  rank  who  are 
knowledgeable  In  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

But  despite  this  seeming  Insulation  from 
the  world  of  party  politics,  one  wonders 
whether  a  paradox  of  sorts  may  not  be  at 
work:  whether,  in  order  to  retain  the  very 
aiu-a  of  nonpartisanshlp  which  underlies 
their  authority,  the  Commissioners  do  not 
sometimes  try  to  balance  out.  at  least  In  the 
back  of  their  minds,  the  political  Implica- 
tions of  constituency  changes.  For  those 
Implications  can  be  very  real.  As  Sir  Hugh 
Lucas-Tooth,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Dep>artment  during  the  last  redistribution, 
has  remarked.  "Any  particular  recommenda- 
tion which  is  made  by  the  Commissions, 
whatever  It  may  be.  Is  almost  certain  to  favor 
one  side  of  the  House  rather  than  another. 
It  almost  always  means  transferring  a  com- 
munity, perhaps  a  small  community,  from 
one  constituency  to  another.  Communities 
are  very  seldom  Impartial  •  •  •  and  almost 
any  change  is  certain  to  have  some  political 
effect."  Indeed,  since  the  announcement  of 
the  present  general  review,  the  British  press 
has  speculated  far  more  about  its  possible  po- 
litical Implications  than  about  the  abolition 
of  electoral  Inequalities. 

One  shoxild  hasten  to  add  that  the  official 
reports  of  the  Commissions  in  the  past  have 
been  so  brief  that  they  neither  confirm  nor 
allay  any  suspicion  that  the  Commissioners 
are  aware  of  party  electoral  advantage.     In 
1954,  for  example,  the  final  Scottish  report 
spent  only  four  pages  and  the  English  report 
only  one-half  page  more  in  explaining  the 
changes  proposed  in  that  year's  review.    Be- 
fore  the   final   reports,   however,   the   Com- 
missions are  clearly  exposed  to  party  feelings 
at  two  stages:  first,  they  receive  suggestions 
from    constituency    parties    while    they   are 
framing    their    tentative    proposals;    second, 
they  receive  party  objections  to  those  pro- 
posals when  they  are  published.     As  the  1963 
Blackpool  case  indicates,  these  objections  are 
sometimes  aired  in  public  inquiries  or  hear- 
ings   held    by    Commission-appointed    bar- 
risters.    Although  the  English   Conunission 
held  only  seven  such  inquiries  in  1954  in  face 
of  demands  for  some  fifty,  a  1958  sUtutory 
amendment  now  requires  an  Inquiry  when- 
ever  it  is  requested  by  "an   interested  au- 
thority •   •   •  or   a   body   of   electors   nvun- 
bering  100."     If  that  may  well  expose  the 
Commissions  to  a  wider  range  of  evidence 
than  In  the  past,  It  may  also  make  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the   Commissions   to 
remain  oblivious  to  the  partisan  stakes  In- 
volved In  hard  cases.     For,  although  party 
agents  by  tradition  cast  their  objections  In 
the  terms  of  the  statutory  guidelines,  party 
electoral  advantage  is  almost  invariably  the 
transparent  motive  for  whatever  argument 
Is  made. 

The  Blackpool  InqxUry  Is  Itself  a  case  In 
point.  In  Blackpool  North  the  Liberals  had 
almost  won  a  by-election  in  1962  from  the 
Tories  in  a  three-cornered  fight.  In  Black- 
pool South,  however,  they  were  so  weak  that 
they  failed  to  contest  the  seat  In  both  1959 
and  1964.    Obviously,  the  Liberals'  objection 


to  the  transfer  of  5,000  voters  from  north  to 
south  reflected  their  fear  of  losing  precious 
strength  In  a  seat  where  they  had  some  hope 
of  winning  the  next  election.  And  although 
the  Liberal  agent  talked  in  pious  terms  of 
wanting  to  keep  the  constituency  "stabilized  " 
for  all  three  parties  for  the  Impending  elec- 
tion, this  underlying  concern  must  have  been 
clear  to  everyone. 

Indeed,  the  record  of  the  Blackpool  in- 
quiry— the  only  such  record  ever  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  English  Commission — Is  a  curi- 
ous, somewhat  disconcerting  document. 
The  dialog  between  the  Commission's  bar- 
rister and  the  Liberal  agent,  who  was  tlie 
only  person  to  give  evidence,  ran  to  only 
seven  pages  and  revealed  that  the  agent  had 
only  a  "vague  idea"  about  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  Commission  and  "no  idea"  about 
local  boundary  lines.  In  txu-n,  the  dialog 
ended  with  the  agent  and  the  barrister  agree- 
ing "to  go  around  ♦  •  •  and  have  a  view." 
And  there  you  have  it.  After  a  quick  look, 
the  barrister  returned  to  London  and  drafted 
a  brief  recommendation  dismissing  the  Lib- 
eral agent's  argument  and  finding  no  "com- 
munity Interest"  which  outweighed  the 
transfer  of  voters  from  one  constituency  to 
the  other.  Then  the  Conunission  Itself, 
aided  or  confused  by  that  report  and  ordi- 
nance maps,  met  in  an  elegant,  cloistered 
room  of  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand  to 
reach  Its  decision — which  was  to  accept  the 
barrister's  recommendation.  But  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  that  result,  together  with  the 
Commission's  final  report  and  the  transcript 
of  the  inquiry,  still  leaves  one  without  any 
confident  feel  for  the  process  of  decision. 
More  precisely.  It  leaves  one  uncertain  about 
how  the  two  worlds  of  blatant  party  self- 
interest  and  apparently  genuine  Commission 
objectivity  manage  to  fit  together. 

That  uncertainty  becomes  all  the  more 
troubling  when  one  realizes  that  far  more 
difficult  cases  than  Blackpool  can  arise. 
Imagine,  for  example,  a  safe  outslzed  Labor 
seat  bounded  by  another  safe  but  undersized 
Labor  seat  and  a  marginal  undersized  Tory 
seat.  If  the  Commission  moves  excess  voters 
from  the  first  to  the  second  constituency,  the 
political  balance  of  power  will  probably  re- 
main unchanged.  But  if  the  other  alterna- 
tive is  selected,  the  Tory  Party  may  well  lose 
a  seat. 

When  I  put  that  hypothetical  case  to 
Members  at  Parliament,  civil  servants  on 
the  English  and  Scottish  Commissions, 
agents  at  party  headquarters,  and  others 
knowledgeable  about  British  apportionment, 
the  Immediate  answer  was  Invariably  that 
the  Commissioners  would  be  blind  to  such 
political  consequences  and  would  base  their 
decision  purely  on  the  black-letter  statutory 
guidelines.  But,  of  course,  cases  must  arise 
In  which  the  alternative  solutions  are  equally 
defensible  In  terms  of  those  standards 
More  than  that,  one  can  Imagine  that  In 
blinding  Itself  completely  to  political  con- 
sequence, a  commission  might  In  Innocence 
repeatedly  tip  the  balance  of  electoral  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  one  party  and  find  Itself 
charged  with  partisanship.  When  I  pushed 
the  initial  hypothetical  case  a  bit  harder 
with  these  two  comments,  the  answers  be- 
came a  bit  less  pious,  and  most  of  those  to 
whom  I  talked  began  to  concede,  on  second 
thought,  that  probably  the  Commissioners 
do  keep  in  the  back  of  their  minds  the  polit- 
ical Implications  of  hard  cases. 

To  be  more  specific,  Sir  Robert  Nlmmo  In- 
dicated to  me  that  in  1954  the  Scottish  Com- 
mission put  off  until  the  next  redistribution 
a  change  in  East  and  West  Dunbartonshire 
partly  because  any  solution  to  the  elect^iral 
disparity  Involved  was  certain  to  arouse  bit- 
ter partisan  protest.  And  It  would  seem  only 
a  short  step  from  the  delay  of  a  change  on 
those  grounds  to  the  conscious  balancing  oi 
electoral  Implications  in  hard  cases.  Indeed, 
from  what  one  can  learn  about  these  elu- 


sive processes,  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
apparently  rely  not  only  on  official  sources 
of  information  and  formal  meetings,  but  also 
on  Informal  discussions  with  Members  of 
Parliament  and  party  agents  in  which,  to  put 
matters  backhandedly.  the  poUtlcal  conse- 
quences of  possible  constltxiency  changes  are 
not  hidden.  One  can  surmise  that  this  kind 
of  informal  contact  Is  less  significant  In  the 
case  of  the  English  Conunission,  which  must 
struggle  with  over  500  constituencies.  But  It 
is  probably  a  fair  guess  that  even  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners  are  not  completely  clois- 
tered from  the  political  facts  of  life. 

For  example,  it  may  have  been  more  coin- 
cidence several  years  ago  that  after  putting 
pressure  on  the  English  Commission  for  an 
interim  solution  to  the  serious  electoral 
anomalies  in  Birmingham,  the  three  political 
parties  rather  suddenly  seemed  to  reach  a 
tacit  agreement  to  leave  matters  as  they 
were  and  that  the  Commission  Itself  did  Just 
that.  But  it  Is  also  conceivable  that  some 
informal  discussion  between  the  Commission 
and  the  parties  lay  behind  the  postponement 
of  any  changes  In  Birmingham  until  the 
next  general  review.  Neither  the  neutrality 
nor  efficacy  of  the  commission  system  would 
seem  to  bar  that  kind  of  contact  with  the 
parties;  in  fact,  both  may  require  it  in  the 
occasional  difficult  case. 

A  more  explicit  problem  with  which  the 
Commissions  lived  from  1950  until  last 
year's  election  was  an  anti-Labor  bias  In  the 
British  electoral  map  which  reflected  the 
concentration  in  "safe  seats"  of  large  num- 
bers of  Labor  supporters  who  wasted  their 
votes  by  running  up  huge  majorities  which 
gave  them  no  more  representation  in  the 
House  than  would  paper-thin  majorities. 
That  meant  that  Labor  had  to  poll  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  the  total  popular  vote 
than  the  Tory  Party  needed  in  order  to  win 
a  majority  of  parliamentary  seats.  However. 
In  the  1964  elections,  this  bias  disappeared 
altogether.  While  a  Labor  edge  of  0.8  per- 
cent In  the  1951  popular  vote  gave  the  party 
26  fewer  seats  In  the  House  than  the  Tories 
won.  an  almost  Identical  edge  last  year  gave 
Labor  the  thin  Commons  majority  with 
which  to  form  a  government. 

Although  the  commentators  are  hardly 
agreed  on  why  the  old  bias  seems  to  be  gone, 
the  1964  results  surely  bode  well  rather  than 
111  for  the  Commissions  themselves.  For,  on 
the  one  hand.  It  is  difficult  Indeed  to  defend 
an  electoral  map  whose  bias  repeatedly  bars 
a  party  from  power.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
practically  everyone  agrees,  it  would  also  have 
been  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  for 
the  Commissions  themselves  to  have  tried  to 
eliminate  the  bias.  That  would  have  meant, 
in  many  cases,  grotesque  stretching  of  both 
constituency  boundaries  and  the  statutory 
guidelines.  It  would  also  have  openly  in- 
volved the  Commissions  In  political  contro- 
versv.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  Commissioners 
to  be  tacitly  sensitive  to  the  political  Im- 
plications of  difficult  cases,  but  It  would  be 
quite  another  thing  for  them  to  redraw  the 
entire  electoral  map  with  an  avowed  political 
objective  In  mind. 

The  British  electoral  bias  of  the  1950's 
Is  not  without  relevance  to  American  ap- 
portiomnent.  For  even  with  equal  districts 
and  the  absence  of  gerrymandering,  an  oc- 
casional bias  of  that  kind  Is  probably  the 
price  which  any  electoral  system  must  pay 
for  a  large  number  of  safe  seats.  And  safe 
seats— in  both  major  parties — are  no  less 
prevalent  in  this  country  than  in  Britain. 
More  than  that,  if  the  existence  of  some  safe 
seats  in  each  pvarty  Is  eminently  defensible 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  minority  party  will 
not  be  completely  shut  out  of  the  legislature 
in  a  serious  defeat,  safe  seats  also  suggest 
once  again  the  artificiality  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  ideal.  For  the  minority-party  voter 
in  such  a  constituency  may  well  have  his 
vote  counted  as  one,  but  he  also  may  never 
live   to  see   it  change   the   electoral  result. 


And  the  majority-party  voter  may  be  happy 
with  easy  victory,  but,  as  the  Laborites 
found  In  the  1950's,  he  also,  In  another 
sense.  Is  wasting  his  vote.  Of  coiu^e,  either 
voter  Is  free  to  change  his  party  or  district 
of  residence,  but  to  say  that  is  rather  like 
telling  the  underrepresented  urban  voter 
that  he  is  free  to  move  to  the  country. 
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The  last  stage  In  the  British  apportlorunent 
process  is  rather  more  laden  with  political 
Implication  than  the  Commission  activity 
thus  far  described.  That  stage  Is  the  sub- 
mission by  the  Commissions  of  their  final 
recommendations  to  the  Cabinet  and  the 
presentation  of  those  recommendations  by 
the  Home  Secretary  to  the  House  for  debate 
and  ratification.  On  the  basis  of  only  two 
general  reviews  thtis  far  and  a  series  of  largely 
innocuous  Interim  changes,  the  precise  role 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  House  Is  a  bit  uncertain.  In  particular, 
matters  are  confused  by  the  fact  that  this 
final  stage  went  rather  differently  In  1955 
than  In  1948.  In  the  first  review,  the  Att- 
lee  government  was  obviously  badly  dis- 
concerted by  the  Initial  Commission  recom- 
mendations, Including  the  proposed  elim- 
ination of  a  large  number  of  seats  In  gutted 
urban  areas. 

While  Parliament  was  actually  debating 
the  reconmiendatlons,  the  Goverment  re- 
quested the  English  Commission  to  add  17 
more  borough  or  urban  seats  to  the  electoral 
map.  If  In  their  hearts  a  good  many  Labor- 
ites of  the  day  felt  that  the  initial  Commis- 
sion recommendations  hurt  their  party  un- 
fairly, the  Tory  Party  understandably 
charged  that  this  Attlee  maneuver  was  sheer 
gerrymandering.  Although  the  Justice  of 
that  accusation  remains  debatable,  a  good 
many  dispassionate  observers  have  criticized 
the  patchwork  effect  which  resvilted  from  the 
particular  way  in  which  the  Government 
handled  the  addition  of  seats.  Had  the 
English  Commission  known  all  along  that  it 
had  17  extra  seats  to  work  with,  the  final 
electoral  map  would  probably  have  been 
something  different  than  it  In  fact  proved 
to  be  when  the  Commission  had  to  squeeze 
the  extra  seats  into  a  map  already  designed 
for  a  smaller  number. 

In  a  sense,  the  Tories  were  as  cavalier  In 
handling  the  second  review  as  the  Laborites 
were  In   1948.     For  If  the  Tories  themselves 
accepted  the  complete  Commission  recom- 
mendations   In    1954-55,    they    also    forced 
those  recommendations  through  Parliament 
without  yielding  to  a  single  objection — In- 
deed, without  even  answering  many  objec- 
tions.    Although    the    second    review    later 
proved  to  have  only  a  negligible  effect  on 
party  fortunes,  this  time  it  was  the  Laborites 
who  raised  the  cry  of  gerrymandering,  along 
with  the  complaint  that  the  recommenda- 
tions could  hardly  be  so  perfect  as  to  be  be- 
yond improvement.     But  whatever  their  ac- 
tual motive  at  the  time,  the  rationale  since 
offered  by  most  Tories  for  their  1955  stand 
makes  more  than  a  lltUe  sense.    That  Is  the 
argiunent  that  to  start  picking  and  choosing, 
changing  a  boundary  here  or  there,  and  cor- 
recting alleged  injustices  would  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  endless  bickering  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Commissions. 

Although  Labor's  hard  feelings  in  1955 
surely  ran  Just  as  deep  as  those  of  the  Tories 
in  1948.  It  is  probably  the  Tory  precedent 
of  1955  which  will  set  the  pattern  In  the 
future.  Of  course.  If  a  commission  In  the 
future  were  to  pull  a  complete  blooper  such 
as  misreading  or  misplacing  a  local  bound- 
ary, undoubtedly  a  correction  by  the  Home 
Secretary  or  Parliament  would  follow.  Or  if 
a  continuing  partisan  bias  were  again  to 
appear  in  the  electoral  map — and  It  would 
probably  have  to  be  at  least  as  serious  as 
in  the  1950's — some  direct  parliamentary 
action  might  result.  But  aside  from  such 
special  circumsUnces,  it  Is  quite  doubtful 


that  either  the  Cabinet  or  Parliament  should 
or  will  exercise  the  discretion  to  chal- 
lenge commission  reconunendatlons.  Minor 
changes  can  Indeed  lead  easily  to  major  ones 
and  to  partisan  bitterness.  And  the  entire 
ralBon  d'fetre  of  the  quasl-Judlclal  commis- 
sion system  would  really  be  undercut  were 
the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  to  rework  the 
proposals  for  every  periodic  redistribution. 

To  predict  that  the  ralson  d'etre  will  be  re- 
spected implies,  of  course,  that  the  major 
British  parties  consider  the  commission  sys- 
tem to  have  been  generally  successful.  And 
that,  I  think,  Is  a  fair  conclusion.  One  doss 
hear  some  occasional  dlstr\istful  grumbling 
from  older  Laborite  wheelhorses  about  what 
Chuter  Ede  described  to  me  as  the  "ruling 
class"  attitude  of  the  civil  servants  who  man 
the  commissions.  If  that  distrust  Is  surely 
anachronistic,  the  20-year  evolution  of  the 
commission  system  In  Britain  has  neverthe- 
less Involved  some  delicate  problems  In  es- 
tablishing apportionment  criteria  and  In  in- 
sulating apportionment  from  partisan  poli- 
tics. And  it  would  be  fatuous  to  asstune  that 
no  new  problems  can  arise  In  the  future. 
But  at  present  the  basic  i>attern  of  appor- 
tionment Is  really  not  an  Issue.  Without 
meaning  to  commend  that  particular  pattern 
to  America,  one  can  still  hope  that  the  ap- 
portionment problem  in  this  country  will 
some  day  be  solved  with  the  same  measure 
of  consensus  with  which  It  has  been  In 
Britain. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL'S 
SOUND  APPRAISAL  OF  U.S.  POL- 
ICIES IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,   August    1.    our   able   and   dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, second  in  seniority  in  Senate  mem- 
bership  and   chairman  of   the   Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  inter- 
viewed on  "Pace  the  Nation"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "U.S.  Policies  in  Southeast  Asia." 
I  find  myself  in  hearty  accord  with  al- 
most  all   the   comments   that   Senator 
Russell  made.    They  are  realistic  and 
place  our  engagement  there  in  needed 
focus.    I  differ  only  with  him  slightly  in 
the  comment  that  "we  were  invited  in," 
meaning  that  the  United  States  was  in- 
vited into  Vietnam.    This,  of  coiu-se,  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  entire  administra- 
tion case  for  our  steadily  escalated  mili- 
tary activities  rests.    Actually,  the  letter 
of    President   Eisenhower   to    President 
Diem — President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters— on  October  23,  1954,  is  a  highly 
tentative,   exploratory  offer  of  limited 
assistance,  and  was  tendered  on  condi- 
tion that  certain  reforms  be  made  by 
Diem's  government.    The  reforms  were 
not  made,  and  nothing  in  this  one  offer 
to  explore  ways  of  helping  South  Viet- 
nam to  acquire  stability  and  help  it  to 
resist  aggression  committed  the  United 
States  to  use  our  Armed  Forces  in  combat 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  South  Vietnam.    Actually,  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  conference  came  as  much 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration  as  it 
came  from  Diem,  who  was  our  appointee 
and  creature,  having  been  brought  to 
Saigon  from  a  monastery  in  the  United 
States  where  he  had  spent  several  years. 
Let  us  note  some  of  Senator  Russell's 
penetrating  comments: 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  presents  the 
most  frustrating  problem  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted the  American  people. 

We  have  made  every  conceivable  blunder. 
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Our  greatest  mistake  there  has  been  In 
overemphasizing  the  military  and  not  put- 
ting sufficient  emphasis  on  the  civilian  side. 

No  cause  can  ever  win  that  has  not  got  a 
champion  that  the  people  can  admire. 

I  think  that  It  would  be  highly  likely  that 
they  would  vote  in  a  plebiscite  to  place  them- 
selves under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  rather  than  any 
one  of  those  that  are  in  control  there  now. 
How  many  people  do  you  suppose  know  the 
present  leader  in  South  Vietnam,  General 
Ky?  He  was  there  the  last  I  heard  of,  2  or 
3  days  ago.  And  I  do  not  suppose  they 
have  had  any  coup  since  that  time.  But  very 
few  people  know  him.  And  very  few  people 
have  any  desire  to  die  for  him. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  these  who  are  demanding  an  all- 
out  war  against  Communists  10,000  miles 
away,  when  we  have  a  terrible  logistics  prob- 
lem In  supplying  our  people,  not  only  sup- 
plying them,  but  getting  them  there  and 
bringing  them  back  when  they  are  wounded. 

I  do  not  think  it  (Vietnam)  has  any  value 
strategically.  •  •  •  We  do  not  have  to  have 
South  Vietnam  to  hold  back  the  hordes  of 
communism. 

I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  domino 
theory  that  If  South  Vietnam  falls  that  all 
the  others  fall.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  necessarily  trxie. 

But  one  of  the  main  things  I  am  appre- 
hensive about  is  the  fact  that  they  (the 
South  Vietnamese)  will  dump  an  undue 
proportion  of  this  war  on  us.  The  Viet- 
namese still  have  a  great  many  soldiers  there. 
We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  supplying 
them.  We  are  spending  between  $2'^  and 
$3  million  a  day  there  now.  We  are  even 
paying  officials  of  their  government.  And 
I  have  been  very  much  concerned  lest  they 
drop  out  of  the  flght  and  leave  us  there.  In 
that  event,  I  think  we  would  be  Justified  In 
leaving  it.  I  would  be  frank  to  say  that,  if 
the  Vietnamese  do  not  carry  on  the  war. 

It  will  be  a  highly  expensive  war. 

I  would  estimate  that  if  we  continue  to 
increase  forces  there,  it  could  easily  reach 
$10  or  $12  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Russell's  important 
i-emarks  be  printed  in  full  herewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pace   the    Nation 

( Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Network 
and  the  CBS  Radio  Network.  Sunday.  Au- 
gust 1, 1965) 

Guest :  The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
U.S.  Senate,  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 

News  correspondents:  Martin  Agronsky, 
CBS  News:  John  L.  Steele,  Time  magazine; 
Neil  Strawser.  CBS  News. 

Producers:  Prentiss  Childs  and  Ellen  Wad- 
ley. 

Director:  Robert  Vltarelli. 
Mr.    Agronsky.  Senator    Russell,    do    you 
think  what  the  President's  decision  on  Viet- 
nam  policy   that   he   announced   last   week 
went  far  enough  or  too  far? 

Senator  Russell.  Well.  I  think  they  were 
about  right  for  the  conditions  as  we  find 
them  today.  Of  coiu-se.  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  presents  the  most  frustrating  prob- 
lem that  h:if.  ever  confronted  the  American 
people.  And  the  question  of  how  many  men 
he  shoxjld  send,  how  many  men  he  should 
call  up.  Is  one  of  Judgment.  I  think  that  Is 
about  as  many  as  we  can  send  and  support 
over  there  at  this  time.  And  we  are  going 
to  have  to  put  a  great  many  ships  out  of 
mothballs  and  put  them  back  into  use  on 
the  seas  if  we  support  many  more  men  than 
those  that  he  has  already  tagged  for  service 
in  Vietnam. 

Announcer.  Live  from  CBS.  Washington, 
"Pace  the  Nation."  a  spontaneous  and  unre- 
hearsed news  interview  with  Senator  Rich- 


ard B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Russell  will  be  questioned  by  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Nell  Strawser,  John  L. 
Steele,  Washington  Bureau  Chief,  Time-Life 
News  Service,  and  CBS  News  Correspondent 
Martin  Agronsky. 

We  shall  resume  the  questioning  of  Sena- 
tor Russell  in  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Senator  Russell,  you  said  a 
week  ago  that  the  United  States  has  made 
every  conceivable  blunder  from  a  military 
standpoint  In  the  Vietnamese  war.  Do  you 
still  feel  that  way,  sir? 

Senator  Russell.  I  think  we  have  made  a 
great  many  blunders,  but  I  didn't  say  exactly 
that.  I  said  we  have  made  every  conceivable 
blunder.  And  by  that  I  went  back  to  the 
time  that  the  fighting  started  over  there  20 
years  ago.  We  have  made  our  fair  share  of 
them,  but  I  think  that  the  French  and  their 
strawman  Bao  Dai.  and  even  Diem,  and  this 
long  succession  of  rapidly  moving  procession 
of  successors  of  Diem  have  all  made  mistakes. 
Oiu-  greatest  mistake  there  has  been  In  over- 
emphasizing the  military  and  not  putting 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  civilian  side. 

The  people  there  don't  have  much  sense 
of  nationalism  to  start  with.  And  no  cause 
ca.n  eveir  win  that  hasn't  got  a  champion  that 
the  people  admire.  Whenever  the  people  go 
to  calling  their  leader  "Uncle"  you  had  better 
look  out,  Uncle  Ho.  Uncle  Mao  Tse-tung.  and 
all  these  others  all  through  history.  When 
they  have  a  man  in  whom  they  have  Implicit 
confidence,  you  are  dealing  with  a  very 
dangerous  enemy. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Do  you  feel.  Senator 
Russell,  that  they  have  more  confidence 
then.  In  the  opposition,  in  the  Vietcong.  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam, 
than    they,  do    in    their    Government?      Is 

that 

Senator  Russell.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
while  my  experience  over  there  has  been 
limited  to  hours  and  not  days,  that  I  think 
that  it  would  be  highly  likely  that  they 
would  vote  in  a  plebiscite  to  place  themselves 
under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  rather  than  any  one  of 
those  that  are  in  control  there  now.  How 
many  people  do  you  suppose  know  the 
present  leader  In  South  Vietnam,  General 
Ky?  He  was  there  the  last  I  heard  of,  2  or  3 
days  ago.  And  I  don't  suppose  they  have  had 
any  coup  since  that  time.  But  very  few 
people  know  him.  And  very  few  people  have 
any  desire  to  die  for  him.  And  very  few 
people  know  whether  or  not  he  would  give 
them  any  fair  form  of  government  If  he  were 
permanently  installed  as  leader  and  peace 
were  restored. 

One  of  the  vital  things  there  Is  getting  a 
stable  civil  government  and  unless  we  get 
that  basis,  the  war  can  run  on  there  inter- 
minably. 

Mr.  Steele.  Senator,  if  I  understood  you 
correctly,  you  feel  that  If  the  people  voted 
today  they  would  vote  Communist.  Now, 
If  that  Is  the  case,  and  if  there  is  evidence  in 
that  direction,  why  are  we  there  at  all,  and 
why  do   we  increase  our  commitment? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  we  are  there  be- 
cause we  were  invited  in.  There  is  no  need 
of  thrashing  old  straw.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  dldnt  think  we  should  go  In  there.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are  demanding  an  all- 
out  war  against  Communists  10.000  miles 
away,  when  we  have  a  terrible  logistics  prob- 
lem in  supplying  our  people,  not  only  sup- 
plying them,  but  getting  them  there  and 
bringing  them  back  when  they  are  wounded. 
Yet  they  look  with  complete  Indifference  on 
the  construction  of  a  great  Communist  bul- 
wark or  fortress  90  miles  off  our  shore  In 
Cuba.  I  cnn't  reconcile  that.  But  many 
people  evidently  don't  have  any  trouble  in 
making  a  great  deal  of  difference.  We  are 
there  because  the  government  invited  them 


in  there,  and   no  plebiscite  has  been  held. 
So  we  don't  know. 

Mr.  Steele.  Senator,  you  are  one  of  the 
Senate's  experts  on  military  affairs. 
Senator  Russell.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Steele.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  in 
that  connection  whether  there  wouldn't— 
whether  the  loss  of  Vietnam  would  be  a  very 
rude  and  very  great  strategic  blow  for  us 
perhaps  cost  us  further  In  the  southwest 
Pacific  and  southwest  Asia. 

Senator  Russell.  I  think  that  as  of  today 
that  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  very 
largely — would  be  a  worse  blow  to  our  world 
prestige  and  to  o\ir  reputation  for  keeping 
our  word  under  all  conditions  than  It  would 
be  from  either  a  strategic  or  a  tactical  or 
an  economic  standpoint.  I  don't  think  it 
(Vietnam!  has  any  value  strategically.  And 
if  we  can  depend  on  our  missiles  to  defend 
us  from  here,  why  we  don't  have  to  hav( 
South  Vietnam  to  hold  back  the  hordes  o'. 
communism. 

I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  domino  the- 
ory that  if  South  Vietnam  falls  that  all  the 
others  fall.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  neces- 
sarily true.  I  don't  agree  with  that  com- 
pletely. 

But  I  think  that  our  chief  stake  today  is 
that  South  Vietnam  Is  to  show  the  world 
that  when  the  United  States  pledges  Its  honor 
and  Its  word  in  any  written  document  to 
carry  out  any  treaty  or  agreement,  even  if 
we  are  mistaken  in  signing  it,  that  we  will 
do  it.  Because  if  our  word  Isn't  good  in 
South  Vietnam  it  Isn't  good  anywhere  else 
around  the  world,  and  our  position  in  world 
leadership  will  topple. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Since  you  take  that  view. 
Senator,  are  we  now  in  the  right  course,  are 
we  doing  enough  to  win  the  war  and  protect 
our  prestige  and  word  in  South  Vietnam? 
Senator  Russell.  No.  I  don't  think  we  have 
done  enough  up  to  now  to  win  the  war. 
But  one  of  the  main  things  I  am  apprehen- 
sive about  is  the  fact  that  they  [the  South 
Vietnamese  1  will  dximp  an  undue  proportion 
of  this  war  on  us.  The  Vietnamese  still  have 
a  great  many  soldiers  there.  We  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  supplying  them.  We  are 
spending  between  $2V2  and  $3  million  a  day 
there  now.  We  are  even  paying  officials 
of  their  government.  And  I  have  been  very 
much  concerned  lest  they  drop  out  of  the 
fight  and  leave  us  there.  In  that  event  I 
think  we  would  be  Justified  in  leaving  it. 
I  would  be  frank  to  say  that,  if  the  Viet- 
namese don't  carry  on  the  war. 

Mr.  Strawser.  You  first  of  all  want  a 
greater  political  effort  Inside  Vietnam? 

Senator  Russell.  Absolutely.  I  think  we 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  is  vital  to  mili- 
tary success  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Is  Ambassador  Lodge  the 
man  to  do  that? 

Senator  Russell.  Well  I  have  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Ambassador  Lodge.  And  my 
personal  relations  with  him  have  been  won- 
derful. He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  I  took  out  of  here  In  1943,  the  only 
congressional  conrunlttee  that  left  Washing- 
ton. Personally  I  would  not  have  selected 
him  to  go  In  there,  because  I  think  that  we 
reopened  some  old  wounds  between  the  two 
factions  that  had  clashed  about  the  elimi- 
nation of  Diem  as  the  leader  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  I  would  have  put  him  in  a 
position  of  great  trust  and  responsibility,  but 
I  would  not  have  sent  him  back  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator  Russell,  your  re- 
lationship with  President  Johnson  has  been 
very  long  and  very  close. 

Senator  Russell.  But  he  doesn't  always 
take  my  advice. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  That  is  the  point  I  want 
to  come  to.  Senator,  yovi  have  made  all  these 
points  to  the  President  that  you  are  making 
to  us  now.  What  is  the  President's  reaction 
when  you  raise  this  point  about  the  lack  of 


political  effort  and  your  feeling  that  we  don't 
do  enough? 

senator  Russell.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of 
my  getting  into  my  private  conversations 
with  the  President.  I  never  have  done  it,  I 
don't  do  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  hardly  think  I  should  on  this  program. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Let  me  rephrase  It,  sir. 
Lets  not  address  It  to  the  President.  What 
could  we  do  that  we  are  not  doing,  and  have 
you  proposed  this  to  the  administration? 

Senator  Russell.  I  think  we  are  putting 
more  emphasis  now  on  the  stability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  You  know, 
General  Taylor  got  in  trouble  there  because 
he  talked  like  a  Dutch  uncle  to  all  of  these 
young  generals  that  were  running  these 
coups,  about  one  every  2  weeks,  over  there. 
I  think  It  had  a  good  effect.  He  was  criti- 
cized in  many  quarters  for  what  he  did.  I 
think  he  did  exactly  the  proper  thing.  And 
I  dont  know — we  have  over  there  Mr.  Alexis 
Johnson,  who  Is  a  man  of  vast  experience  in 
this  field.  We  have  some  of  our  best  people, 
supposedly  our  best  people,  In  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  administering  the  aid 
program.  But  I  still  don't  think  that  we 
have  done  enough.  I  think  that  we  could  do 
more.  As  to  the  details  of  that.  I  am  not 
familiar  enough  with  the  problem.  I  haven't 
lived  with  It  over  there.  But  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  General  Taylor  make  a 
full  report  to  the  President  with  all  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  can  be  done  to  stabilize 
the  civilian  government.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence In  General  Taylor.  I  know  It  Is  very 
popular  to  sniff  at  military  men,  but  General 
Taylor  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  is  not  only 
a  great  soldier,  he  is  a  great  scholar,  and  I 
think  a  statesman. 

Mr.    Strawser.  Senator    Russell,    on    the 
military  side,  are  you  one  of  the  reasons  why 
President   Johnson   did   not  decide   to    take 
steps  that  would  have  forced  him  to  go  to 
Congress  such  as  calling  up  Reserves  and  ex- 
tending enlistments  as  has  been  so  reported? 
Senator    Russell.  I   don't   know    whether 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  or  not.    I  couldn't 
answer  that  question  categorically.     I  don't 
know. 
Mr.  Strawser.  Did  you  oppose  that? 
Senator  Russell.  No;  I  didn't  oppose  It.    I 
did  say   that   I   thought  we  should  fill  the 
ranks  by  other  means.     I  think  we  should 
maintain  our  military  forces  In  this  country, 
en  this  continent,  at  the  same  strength  they 
were  before  we  started  sending  the  troops  to 
Vietnam.    We  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  in  a 
sittiation  elsewhere  such  as  Vietnam  or  the 
Dominican  Republic  with  fewer  soldiers  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time.    The  question 
of  how  you  would  raise  them  Is  an  important 
one.    It  is  my  own  view  that  It  Is  better  to 
get  men  who  have  seen  no  service  and  train 
tliem  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  I  am  a 
great  believer  in   distributing  the  responsi- 
bility for  defending  this  country  around  as 
widely  PS  possible.    We  have  seen  where  peo- 
ple have  fought  In  two  or  three  wars  or  four 
wars,  whereas  a  man  who  was  In  the  same 
high    school    class    with    that    man    never 
fought  in  any  war.    And  I  therefore  believe 
that  the  replacements  should  come  as  largely 
as  possible  from  those  who  have  seen  no  mili- 
tary service  and  who  have  made  no  contribu- 
tion to  this  country's  security. 

Mr.  Steele.  Senator  Russell,  you  also  sit 
on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee — 
you  are  chairman  of  It.  What  do  you  think 
that  this  heightened  effort  in  Vietnam  is  go- 
ing to  mean  in  terms  of  money,  how  much 
is  it  going  to  cost? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  it  would  be  a  sheer 
guess.  Mr.  Steele,  but  It  Is  going  to  cost  a 

great  deal  of  money 

Mr.  Steele.  Well,  In 

Senator  Russell.  Because  we  are  10,000 
miles  away  from  there  and  the  mere  question 
of  keeping  those  men  supplied  and  supplying 
the  Vietnamese  which  we  tried  to  keep  as  a 
matter   of    separate    bookkeeping    up   untU 


now — Is  going  to  run  into  fantastic  figures. 
It  is  one  of  the  most — it  will  be  a  highly  ex- 
pensive war. 

Mr.  Steele.  Can  you  give  us  a  boxcar  guess? 
Senator  Russell.  Oh,  I  don't  know  Just 
how  many  men  we  will  send  over  there.  But 
I  would  estimate  that  if  this  condition  runs 
through  next  year  and  we  continue  to  in- 
crease forces  there,  it  could  easily  reach  $10 
or  $12  billion. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Does  that  mean  an  addi- 
tional spending  of  $10  or  $12  billion  on  the 
military  side — would  that  mean  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  cut  and  go  lightly  on 
the  Great  Society  programs  such  as  educa- 
tion, health 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  I  would  hope  we 
would  have  the  wisdom  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
security  of  the  country  comes  first  but  I 
don't  know.  Apparently  at  the  present  time 
we  are  carrying  on  both  programs  simul- 
taneously. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  The  President 

Senator  Russell.  You  know  every  time 
you  read  In  the  paper  about,  say,  we  lost  two 
planes  or  we  lost  three  planes — that  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  now  when  you  lose 
a  plane  and  what  Is  was  In  World  War  11. 
We  have  very  few  planes  that  cost  less  than 
$2  million  each  and  many  of  them,  with  all 
of  their  electronic  equipment,  cost  nearer  $3 
million.  And  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
large  bombers  now.  I  am  talking  about  the 
fighter  bombers. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator,  you  have  indi- 
cated that  we  may  have  to  anticipate  spend- 
ing $10  to  $12  billion  more  as  a  supplemental 
defense  appropriation  Just  for  the  Vietnam 
war — what  would  you,  what  guess  would  you 
make  on  how  many  more  men  we  would  have 
to  put  into  the  area?  Now  there  have  been 
all  sorts  of  guesses.  The  President  now 
brings  us  up  to  120,000  on  the  spot  there. 
The  talk  In  Washington,  as  you  know,  Is 
that  It  will  go  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
perhaps  before  the  year  is  out.  Would  it  go 
to  that  in  your  opinion,  would  it  go  beyond 
that? 

Senator  Russell.  There  are  so  many  Im- 
ponderables, Mr.  Agronsky,  it  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  answer  that  question.  I  have 
heard  all  of  this  talk  and  I  know  of  course 
that  we  have  plans  for  various  numbers  to 
go  under  various  conditions.  And  my  off- 
the-cuff  guess — and  I  am  probably  foolish  for 
making  It — was  based  on  the  fact  that 
our  effort  In  South  Vietnam  would  esca- 
late and  would  increase.     I  use  that  word 

"escalate" 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Yes. 

Senator  Russell.  It  has  been  very  popu- 
lar here  of  late.  But  it  would  increase  very 
greatly  during  1966.  If  It  doesn't  it  won't 
cost  that  much.  If  our  efforts  are  no  greater 
than  the  125,000  the  President  is  talking 
about  now — It  won't  cost  anything  like  that 
much. 

Mr.  Steele.  Would  it  need  many  more  men 
to  really  win  the  war  there,  even  giving  a 
good  effort  from  the  South  Vietnamese? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  it  will  require  a 
great  many  more  men.  I  have  not  been  en- 
tirely happy  with  this  general  acceptance  of 
a  figure  of  10  to  1.  as  a  requirement  to  vsrln 
a  war  of  this  kind,  10  men  on  our  side  to  1 
of  the  enemy.  I  think  that  that  shows  that 
we  have  failed  In  our  training  of  our  special 
service  forces  if  that  Is  true.  Beca\ise  if  they 
are  properly  trained  and  have  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  Vietnamese  who  know  the 
country  with  them,  something  like  the  team 
Idea  we  employed  In  Korea — I  think  we  ought 
to  do  it  with  much  fewer  men  than  that. 
If  it  requires  10  to  1,  it  is  going  to  take  an 
awful  lot  of  American  boys  over  there  to  set- 
tle It.  And  I  realize  now  If  you  Just  pick 
up — I  say  to  mobilize  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  National  Guard  Divisions,  as  you 
read  In  the  press  that  they  might  do.  It  will 
take  a  great  many  of  those  boys  to  get  out 
there  In  the  Jungle  and  find  one  of  those 


Vietcong  and  you  would  lose  a  great  many 
of  them  In  the  process.  But  if  we  train  our 
men  to  the  nth  degree  in  this  special  type 
of  guerrilla  fighting,  I  don't  know  any  rea- 
son why  our  soldiers  shouldn't  equal  those 
there. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  You  are  satisfied  with  the 
training,  do  you  feel  that  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  economic  program — economy 
program  has  created  serious  shortages  in  the 
defense  program  and  has- 


Senator  Russell.  I  am  an  admirer  of- 


Mr.  Agronsky.  Damaged  our  military 

Senator  Russell.  Secretary  McNamara. 
He  has  more  vitality  and  more  drive  and 
more  energy  than  any  man  I  know  and  a 
great  deal  of  ability. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  is  It  directed  in  the 
right  direction? 

Senator  Russell.  Now  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about  the  status 
of  some  of  our  Regular  Army  Forces.  I 
don't  think  that  all  of  them  have  all  the 
equipment  that  they  need. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  How  does  he  respond  to 
criticism  like  this.  Senator? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  he  thinks  they 
have. 

Mr.  Steele.  Senator,  where  are  they  short? 
This  is  very  interesting  to  me  because  you 

have  watched  this  a  long  time 

Senator  Russell.  I  don't  think  I  should 
get  into  the  details  of  that.    It  is  not  In 

rifles  and  It  Is 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  It  in  essential  equipment  or 
Is  It  in  ponchos? 

Senator  Russell.  It  is  in  equipment  that 
is  very  important  to  modern  warfare,  some 
of  It. 

Mr.  Steele.  Well,  you  head  two  of  the  moet 
Important  committees  In  the  Senate.  What 
are  you  doing  about  this?  Are  you  going 
to  Investigate  it  and  try  to  see  that  the  short- 
ages are  rectified  or  what? 

Senator  Russell.  We  are  trying  to  keep 
up  with  It  now — ^we  are  trying  to  keep  up 
with  it  now.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation on  It  and  Secretary  McNamara — 
I  win  say  this,  he  is — he  has  done  a  great 
Job.  When  he  first  came  In  he  did  a  tremen- 
dous Job  in  Improving  the  equipment  of 
these  ground  forces.  Because  we  were  not 
prepared  to  flght  a  conventional  war  at  that 
time  and  we  are  now  prepared.  But  we  still 
don't  have  all  of  the  detailed  equipment 
that  we  need. 

Now  this  is  the  richest  and  greatest  coun- 
try on  earth  and  we  haven't  any  excuse  on 
earth  for  sending  any  son  of  American  par- 
ents out  to  do  battle  in  this  day  of  weap- 
ons of  tremendous  destructive  force  unless 
he  has  everything  on  earth  he  can  possibly 
need  to — by  the  way  of  materiel  and  equip- 
ment— to  fight  a  battle. 

Mr.  Steele.  Are  these  shortages  In  guns  or 
bullets  or  are  they  In  less  essential  things? 
Senator  Russell.  No.  Well,  in  rifles  In 
ammunition  of  that  type — no,  there  is  no 
shortage  there.  We  have  more  of  those 
than  we  need. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator,  I  feel  with  Mr. 
Steele  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  enormous 
national  Interest  and  we  would  like  to  con- 
tinue It  with  you  In  a  moment.  But  there 
are  many  more  things,  too,  that  we  would 
like  to  ask  you  and  we  will  resume  the  qties- 
tlonlng  In  a  moment,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator  Russell,  to  resume 
the  line  of  questioning,  yoiu-  enormous  ex- 
perience In  this  area  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  certainly  entitles  you 
to  make  a  very  responsible  criticism  of  our 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  the  training  and 
material  that  is  available  to  our  troops. 
Could  you  clarify  that  a  bit  more,  specify  a 
bit  more  what  concerns  you  about  our  p>osl- 
tlon  there? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly   clear  that  the   U.S.  Army   today 
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Is  equipped  better  than  any  other  army  on 
eaxth.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  has 
the  finest  equipment.  It  has  the  best  equip- 
ment. It  has  the  most  equipment  per  man 
of  any  army  on  earth.  And  our  divisions 
that  are  stationed  in  Germany  have  practl- 
caUy  everything  that  they  ever  asked  for. 
Some  of  the  divisions — and  particularly 
our  Reserve  Forces  in  this  country — do  not 
have  all  of  the  equipment  that  is  supposed 
to  go  with  a  division.  It  is  not  rifles,  it  Is 
not  cartridges,  it  is  not  machineguns — but 
they  don't  have,  for  example,  some  of  these 
divisions — and  particularly  Reserve  divi- 
sions— do  not  have  svifflclent  mobile  equip- 
ment, trucks  and  things  of  that  kind.  And 
that  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  didn't  mean 
to  leave  any  Impression  that  the  Army  is 
deficient  In  fighting  a  war  because  they 
have  got  the  best  equipment  and  the  most 
equipment  of  any  army  In  the  world  today. 

But  I  Just  would  like  to  see  them  have 
everything  that  goes  with  the  table  of  or- 
ganization of  an  Army  division  or  an  Army 
regiment  or  brigade  or  whatever  entity  you 
are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Strawsfr.  Senator,  can  we  carry  it  Just 
to  one  more  point?  Could  you  clarify  this, 
the  Implication  of  what  you  said  was  that  we 
should  have  all  the  weapons  necessary  which 
carries  us.  of  coiu-se.  to  atomic  weapons 
and  to  tactical  weapons.  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  have  that  In  mind? 

Senator  Ritsseix.  No:  I  do  not.  We  have 
got  them  running  out  of  ovir  ears.  That  Is 
one  area  where  there  Is  no  shortage.  We 
have  got  plenty  of  atomic  weapons,  but  I 
think  everyone  knows  that  we  are  not  going 
to  fire  the  first  atomic  weapons  unless  it  is 
in  a  moment  of  very  great  desperation,  and 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  citizens 
are  involved.  We  have  plenty  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  I  think  we  have  the — the  regu- 
lar forces  have  plenty  of  conventional 
weapons. 

Mr.  ACRONSKY.  You  feel  you  express  the 
consensus  of  the  Congress,  sir.  when  you 
Indicate  that  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  keep  this  a  conventional  war.  what  we  call 
a  conventional  war.  today  Is  the  right  one? 
Senator  Russell.  Well,  of  course,  we  can't 
afford  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  Asia  at  this 
time.  And  with  our  world  image  and  our 
position  of  leadership  puts  us  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage  In  using  atomic  weapons.  We 
almost  have  to  save  them  until  we  retaliate 
against  an  atomic  attack. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Senator  Russell,  in  the 
very  few  seconds  remaining  to  us.  the 
voting  rights  bill,  the  compromise  comes 
back  to  the  Senate  floor  this  week.  You 
weren't  here  for  the  debate:  do  you  plan  any 
last-ditch  stand  now? 

Senator  Russell.  I  have  not  consulted 
with  those  who  opposed  the  bill  in  the  long 
days  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  They  were 
finally  gagged  in  that  debate;  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  votes  are  present  in  the  Senate 
to  enforce  a  gag  rule  at  the  present  time. 
There  has  been  so  much  feeling  generated 
throughout  the  country  due  largely  to  the 
acts  of  a  few  individuals  that  I  doubt  very 
much  that  any  prolonged  discussion  woiUd 

avail.  . 

Mr.  Agronsky.  John,  I  would  like  to  ask 
many  more  questions,  as  you  do.  It  has 
been  so  interesting,  but  I  am  awfully  sorry 
that  time  is  up,  and  thank  you.  Senator 
Russell,  for  being  with  us  here  on  "Face  the 
Nation."     A  concluding  word  In  a  moment 

Senator  Russell.  Thank  you. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday  next. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Tuesday.  August  10,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  6, 1965: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

Norman  S.  Paul,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Department  of  Defense 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
U.S.  Air  Force 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  W.  Martin,  1955A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance  and    responsibility    designated    by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8066.   title  10.  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stetes  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 
Gen.  Robert  Jefferson  Wood.  018064.  Army 
of   the   United   States   (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

U.S.  Navy 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Waldemar  F.  A.  Wendt,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5231,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within 
the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  Indicated  while  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  of  the  grade  in- 
dicated : 

line 

To  be  rear  admirals 
John  K.  Leydon. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Henry  J.  Rotrlge. 

dental    CORPS 

Maurice  E.  Simpson. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    indicated,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  major  generals 

Wood  B.  Kyle. 
Joseph  O.  Butcher. 
Norman  J.  Anderson. 
Keith  B.  McCutcheon. 

District  of  Columbia  Courts 

Aubrey  E.  Robinson.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  covirt  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  10  years. 

Harold  H.  Greene,  of  Maryland,  to  be  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  term  of  10 
years. 

IM  THE  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Joseph  F.  Clare 
to  be  ensign  In  the  Navy,  and  ending  Thomas 
S.  Hubbell  to  be  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  15.  1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words     of     Scripture:     Psalm     72:  19: 

Blessed  be  His  glorious  name  forever, 
and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His 
glory. 

Almighty  God,  open  our  eyes  that  we 
may  see  Thee  as  the  light  shining 
through  all  mystery,  the  love  glowing  in 
our  fellowships,  the  laborer  toiling  with 
us  for  that  higher  good  which  we  con- 
stantly aspire  to  and  have  not  yet 
attained. 

Lead  us  in  our  halting  and  stumbling 
efforts  to  reach  that  which  is  noble  and 
good  and  lift  us  out  of  our  doubts  and 
fears  which  cause  us  to  stand  in  weak- 
ness into  that  faith  and  courage  which 
enable  us  to  walk  in  strength  and  power. 

Quicken  our  spirit  into  newness  of  life 
and  may  the  seeds  of  aspiration  bud  and 
bloom  into  new  achievement  and  may 
all  that  is  good  within  us  praise  and 
glorify  Thee. 
In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


August  9y  1965 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  5,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  4346.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  4714.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations therein;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal of  raw  silk  and  silk  noils  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  Res.  7765.  An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  561.  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  of  activities  among 


the  levels  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  system  In  an 
increasingly  complex  society,  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
Stv^tes,  to  provide  for  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit  provi- 
sion of  reimbursable  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  governments,  to  establish 
coordinated  intergovernmental  policy  and 
administration  of  grants  and  loans  for  urban 
development,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposition  of  land  within  lurban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with 
local  government  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  In  the  marine 
environment  of  the  United  States,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1559.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
brinks  and  others  In  accordance  with  cair- 
rent  economic  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
7997)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  No.  77  to 
the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  24) 
entitled  "An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and 
accelerate  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170,  74th  Congress,  had  appointed  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  54th  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  in  Ottawa. 
Ontario,  September  9  to  17,  1965:  Mr. 
Talmadge,  chairman,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  YotTNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Muskie, 
alternate,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  _ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  226] 

Adams  Harvey,  Ind.  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Andrews,  Hawkins  Passman 

N.  Dak.  Hicks  Pelly 

Ashley  Holland  Pepper 

Bandstra  Hosmer  Plrnle 

Bonner  Hull  Pool 

Brademas  Huot  Powell 

Brock  Ichord  Qule 

Brown,  Ohio  Irwin  Resnlck 

Cahill  Jarman  Rivers,  Alaska 

Carter  Jennings  Roblson 

Cederberg  Jones,  Mo.  Rogers,  Fla. 

Celler  Keith  Rogers,  Tex. 

Clausen,  Keogh  Roncalio 

Don  H.  King,  N.Y.  Roosevelt 

Colmer  Kluczynski  Rostenkowski 

Conyers  Kornegay  Roybal 

Corbett  Krebs  Ryan 

Gorman  Laird  St  Germain 

Cramer  Lindsay  Saylor 

Curtis  Long,  Md.  Schmidhauser 

Devine  McCarthy  Senner 

Dlggs  McCuUoch  Shipley 

Ellsworth  McDowell  Smith,  Iowa 

Erlenborn  Macdonald  Smith,  N.Y. 

Evins,  Tenn.  MacGregor  Springer 

Parnsley  Mackay  Stalbaum 

Farnum  Martin,  Ala.  Sweeney 

Flno  Martin,  Mass.  Thomas 

Fogarty  Mathlas  Thompson,  N.J. 

Foley  Mav  Toll 

Eraser  Meeds  Tuck 

Frellnghuysen    Michel  Van  Deerlln 

Fulton,  Pa.  Moeller  Vivian 

Fulton,  Tenn.     Moore  Weltner 

GilUgan  Moorhead  Widnall 

Goodell  Morrison  Wilson, 

Griffin  Morton  Charles  H. 

Halpern  Moss  Yates 

Hardy  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Harris  Nix 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  313 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION    BILL.    1966 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  H.R.  8370  with 
Senate  amendments,  disagree  to  the 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Whitten,  Natcher. 
Hull,  Morris,  Mahon,  Michel,  Langen, 
and  Bow. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE,  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 504,  and  ask  for  Its  present  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (KB,.  10323)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
state  why  waiving  points  of  order  is 
necessary? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  so  yet.  I  have 
just  been  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  a  situation  that  is  some- 
what unusual  but  it  is  very  simple. 

The  House  and  Senate  passed  the  mili- 
tary constructiqn  bill.  It  has  been  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature.  It 
has  not  as  yet  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and,  therefore,  it  is  not  law  and  it 
is  not  lawful  to  pass  the  appropriation 
bill  unless  there  is  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order.  It  is  expected  that  the  appro- 
priation bill  will  be  taken  up  on  the  floor 
tomorrow  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  the 
points  of  order  may  be  waived,  which 
involves  as  I  understand  it  only  this 
question — that  the  President  just  has  not 
gotten  around  to  signing  the  bill.  Does 
that  explain  it  to  my  friend's  satisfac- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  mean  that 
additional  money  can  be  added  to  this 
bill,  by  the  request  from  the  White  House 
for  additional  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  This  is 
no  request  from  the  White  House  at  all. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it  and  it  first  came 
to  me  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations t>ecause  of  this  situation  which 
I  hope  I  have  described  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  apply  only 
to  the  fact  that  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion has  not  become  law  or  does  it  waive 
all  points  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  am   not 
aware  of  any  points  of  order  that  could 
be  raised  against  the  bill  itself.    This  is 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed, but  it  does  not  specify  anything 
except  that  points  of  order  are  waived. 
Mr.  JONAS.    Referring  to  section  103, 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  section  103 
might  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.    I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  if  he  will  turn  to  this  section  so 
that  we  can  discuss  it  just  a  bit  before  the 
rule   Is   adopted.     That   section   would 
require  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense — and  one  or  two  other  general 
provisions  that  might  be  subject  to  points 
of  order.    I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  made  aware  of  that  and 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
committee  does  not  intend  to  include  any 
new  legislation  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SncEs] ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  state 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  there  is 
no  new  legislation  in  this  bill.     Each 
section  in  the  general   provisions  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  in  pre- 
vious legislation.   The  items  which  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  are  the  line 
items  for  new  military  construction. 
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Again  let  me  say  that  the  only  reason 
a  rule  is  being  requested  is  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  which  has  been  approved 
by  both  branches  of  Congress  has  not 
been  signed  by  the  President.  There  is 
no  new  legislation  in  here,  and  every- 
thing in  the  general  provisions  was  In 
previous  measures. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee make  that  point  clear  and 
also  make  it  clear  to  the  membership 
that  general  provisions  in  the  bill  are 
similar  to  provisions  which  have  pre- 
viously been  approved  by  Congress.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee  or 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
propose  new  legislation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  situation.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  learned  of  this  situation  only  this 
morning.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  authorization  legislation  has  not  been 
signed.  In  order  to  consider  the  aw>ro- 
priation  bill  tomorrow  this  special  rule 
Is  necessary. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  whether  or  not 
any  points  of  order  could  be  lodged 
against  the  bill,  other  than  this  partic- 
ular point  of  order. 

It  would  be  my  personal  suggestion 
that  we  could  add  language  at  the  end 
of  the  resolution  stating,  "so  far  as  the 
authorization  legislation  not  having  been 
signed  into  law  is  concerned."  I  believe 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  if  that  par- 
ticular language  would  accomplish  what 
we  want,  and  whether  they  would  ac- 
cept an  amendment  in  that  regard.  That 
Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  can  see  no  useful  pur- 
pose that  such  language  would  accom- 
plish. 

Again  let  me  point  out  that  we  are  here 
because  the  authorizing  legislation  has 
not  been  signed  into  law.  There  is  no 
new  legislation  in  this  bill.  Everything 
in  this  bill  in  the  general  provisions  has 
been  enacted  into  law  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. It  is  a  repetition  of  legislation 
which  is  already  on  the  statute  books. 

I  see  no  reason  for  a  limitation  of  the 
rule,  as  proposed.  We  are  here  because 
we  are  trying  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
House. 

It  is  almost  mid- August.  We  have  been 
ready  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  2 
months,  but  there  has  not  been  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  If  we  are  going  to  finish 
our  work  at  a  reasonable  time  in  Sep- 
tember, as  proposed,  then  we  have  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  other  body.  We  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  floor.    We  are  not  proposing 


any  new  legislation.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  have  a  simple  rule  waiving 
points  of  order.  There  is  no  new  legis- 
lation in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  commend  him  for  his  ap- 
proach. I  agree  entirely,  and  I  want  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  bring  the  bill  to 
the  floor  tomorrow  so  that  we  csm  con- 
sider it.  I  was  merely  trying  to  tie  it 
down  to  what  was  my  understanding  of 
what  the  Rules  Committee  was  being 
asked  to  do  as  to  waiving  points  of  order. 
If  everybody  is  satisfied  that  there  are 
no  other  points  of  order,  it  is  not  my  will 
to  push  it  further.  It  was  merely  a  sug- 
gestion to  do  what  we  have  been  asked 
to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  this 
business  of  expediting  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  can  all 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be  expedited. 
However,  I  wonder  when  somebody  is 
going  to  break  the  logjam  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill.  Are  we  going  to 
be  confronted  with  another  resolution 
from  the  Rules  Committee  asking  that  all 
points  of  order  be  waived,  in  dealing  with 
that  legislation? 

And  what  about  the  farm  bill?  Ac- 
cording to  stories  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers, there  was  a  lot  of  traflBcklng 
going  on  around  here  by  way  of  trading 
on  the  farm  bill  for  repeal  of  14b.  I  am 
wondering,  if  we  are  truly  interested  in 
expediting  the  business  of  the  House, 
why  the  farm  bill  Is  not  up  here?  Is 
there  some  more  trafflcklng  going  on  with 
respect  to  votes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan  1  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


RELIEVE  PHYSICIANS  OF  LIABILITY 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  5597)  to  relieve  physi- 
cians of  liability  for  negligent  medical 
treatment  at  the  scene  of  an  accident 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  no 
physican  licensed  to  practice  medicine  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  any  Stete 
shall  be  liable  In  civil  damages  for  his  act 
or  omission,  not  constituting  gross  negli- 
gence, which  occurs  outside  a  hospital  in 
the  course  of  his  rendering  (In  good  faith 
and  without  compensation)  medical  care  or 
assistance  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  no  physician  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
any  State  shall  be  liable  in  civil  damages 
for  his  act  or  omission,  not  constituting 
gross  negligence.  In  the  course  of  his  ren- 
dering (In  good  faith  and  without  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  or  Intending  to  seek 
compensation)  medical  care  or  assistance  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  or  other  medical 
emergency  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
outside  a  hospital."  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE   BILL 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  5597,  as  amended,  is  to 
relieve  physicians  from  liability  for  civil 
damages  for  any  act  of  omission,  not 
constituting  gross  negligence,  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  rendering  free  -nd  vol- 
untary medical  treatment  at  *:he  scene 
of  an  accident  or  other  medical  emer- 
gency outside  of  a  hospital,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  For  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
the  term  "physician"  Includes  all  persons 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Including  doctors  of 
osteopathy. 

BACKGROUND 

Good  Samaritan  laws  such  as  this  are 
designed  to  assure  a  physician  Immunity 
from  liability  when  he  renders  emer- 
gency medical  care  in  good  faith,  and 
without  expectation  of  or  desire  for  com- 
pensation, at  the  scene  of  an  accident  or 
any  medical  emergency  occurring  In  a 
public  place. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  such 
laws  have  been  enacted  In  32  States,  as 
follows:  Alaska.  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana. 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New- 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Wyo- 
ming. 

Physicians  today  have  become  increa.s- 
ingly  conscious  of  the  danger  of  lawsuits 
against  them  alleging  malpractice.  This 
awareness  of  being  made  a  party  to  a 
lawsuit  undoubtedly  stems  from  an  in- 
creasing number  of  such  litigations,  and 
this  fear  of  litigation  has  become  a  ver\' 
real  one  for  the  physician  In  his  daily 
practice.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
first  good  Samaritan  law  in  California 
In  1959,  for  example,  it  was  widely  known 
and  appreciated  that  few  California  phy- 
sicians were  willing  to  expose  themselves 
to  a  possible  suit  for  malpractice  as  a 
consequence  of  stopping  to  lend  assist- 
ance at  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

A  Massachusetts  physician.  Dr.  Robert 
S.  Thrope,  of  Hyannls.  was  threatened 
with  a  possible  charge  of  homicide  as  a 
result  of  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  an 
accident  victim  In  the  Virgin  Islands 


a  few  years  ago.  A  letter  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  on  December  4.  1962,  from 
another  physician  stated : 

I  am  a  doctor  who  spent  the  better  part  of 
a  night  saving  the  lives  of  four  drunks  who 
were  involved  In  a  serious  auto  accident.  My 
thanks  came  3  weeks  later  when  their  attor- 
neys charged  me  with  "neglect." 

In  the  normal  physician-patient  rela- 
tionship, when  a  physician  treats  his  pa- 
tient In  his  office  or  in  a  hospital,  he  has 
available  to  him  all  the  necessary  facili- 
ties and  the  time  to  make  a  thorough 
and  careful  approach  to  treatment. 
Also,  he  knows  the  patient's  medical 
background,  allergies,  and  so  forth.  Ob- 
viously, none  of  these  advantages  Is  pres- 
ent when,  because  of  his  happnelng  to  be 
present  at  the  scene  of  an  accident,  or  a 
person's  being  taken  ill  in  a  public  place, 
the  physician  Is  called  upon  to  render 
emergency  care  to  an  individual  whom 
he  hasnever  seen  before.  In  these  situa- 
tions, lifesaving  procedures  may  be  re- 
quired instantly,  and  the  physician  must 
act  promptly  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Good  Samaritan  laws  reinforce  an  an- 
cient principle  of  common  law,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  any  act  performed  in  good 
faith,  carried  out  with  reasonable  care 
and  for  good  purposes,  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished. The  Hippocratic  oath,  to  which 
every  medical  graduate  in  the  United 
States  must  subscribe,  requires  the  phy- 
sician to  give  assistance  to  those  in  need 
of  medical  care.  The  " 'Principles  of  Med- 
ical Ethics,"  perhaps  the  best-known  of 
all  guides  for  professional  conduct  and 
obligation,  states  in  section  5 : 

A  physician  may  choose  whom  he  will  serve. 
In  emergencies,  however,  he  should  render 
service  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

There  Is  no  question  that  physicians, 
through  the  instinct  and  the  training  of 
their  profession,  want  to  render  such 
Good  Samaritan  services  whenever  the 
occasion  may  raise.  With  the  general  in- 
crease in  liability  claims  associated  with 
professional  malpractice,  however,  their 
reluctance  to  give  assistance  which  may 
lead  to  an  unfair  suit  against  them  is 
understandable.  In  the  face  of  this  sit- 
uation, the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Society  strongly  endorses  this  proposed 
les^islation. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  Grood 
Samaritan  law  in  any  jurisdiction  not 
only  leaves  the  well-meaning,  responsible 
physician  who  assists  in  an  emergency  in 
danger  of  a  lawsuit,  but  such  a  lack  also 
may  operate  to  jeopardize  the  well-being 
of  the  accident  victim  himself.  Thus, 
another  primary  and  highly  beneficial 
aspect  of  H.R.  5597  will  be  to  aid  the  in- 
jured or  ill  person,  by  making  more  read- 
ily available  to  him  the  services  of  the 
volunteer  physician  responding  to  an 
emergency  call. 

Another  necessity  for  this  proposed  law 
is  the  nature  of  the  physician-patient  re- 
lationship from  both  ethical  and  legal 
viewpoints.  This  relationship  begins 
when  the  physician  responds  to  a  valid 
request  to  render  care.  In  many  acci- 
dent cases,  the  patient  or  a  lawful  repre- 
sentative is  unable  to  initiate  the  rela- 


tionship because  of  unconsciousness,  yet 
it  is  highly  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
life  itself  that  care  be  undertaken  with- 
out delay — and  without  the  formality  of 
the  relationship.  Surely,  this  urgent 
need  should  be  accordingly  recognized  in 
law. 

In  a  nation  where  nearly  50,000  persons 
are  killed  annually  on  the  highway — 
some  through  lack  of  first  aid — It  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  the  serious  implica- 
tions of  the  problem. 

Traffic  Safety  magazine  had  this  to  say 
on  the  subject  in  February  1963: 

The  two  Important  phases  In  the  treat- 
ment of  an  accident  victim  are  Immediate 
care  and  definitive  care.  The  responsibility 
for  definitive  care  is  usually  assumed  by  a 
hospital  where  specialized  assistance  and 
equipment  are  available.  But  the  most  im- 
portant phase  In  treatment  of  the  Injured  Is 
Immediate  care  at  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent, because  very  often  the  end  result  de- 
pends upon  initial  handling  *  •  •.  It  is 
Ironic  that  people  trained  In  medicine  are 
discouraged  from  offering  their  services. 

The  article  continued  to  point  out  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  rash  of  malpractice 
suits  that  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  these  laws  as  it  was  fear  on  the  part 
of  doctors  who  were  afraid  of  the  total 
lack  of  protection  In  the  giving  of  an 
act  of  mercy. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  endorsed 
Good  Samaritan  laws,  as  have  State  med- 
ical associations  in  a  great  majority  of 
our  States. 

Of  course,  no  Good  Samaritan  law 
should  accord  anyone  relief  from  liability 
for  wrongdoing.  H.R.  5597,  for  example, 
as  amended  by  your  committee,  specifi- 
cally excludes  from  such  immunity  any 
act  "constituting  gross  negligence"  on 
the  part  of  a  physician. 

The  legal  counsel  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  Society,  Hon.  John  C. 
Keene,  writing  In  the  Permsylvanla  Med- 
ical Journal  in  October  1963,  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  with  reference  to  his 
State's  law: 

The  Good  Samaritan  Act  represents  a  sig- 
nificant and  necessary  modification  to  the 
law  of  medical  malpractice  In  Pennsylvania. 
It  demonstrates  a  recognition  by  the  general 
assembly  (legislature)  of  the  Importance  of 
assuring  physicians  who  are  called  to  give 
emergency  treatment  to  people  they  have 
never  seen  before,  that  they  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  unwarranted  liability  as  a  result 
of  their  disinterested  and  charitable  services. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that 
this  proposed  legislation  is  in  the  public 
interest,  as  it  will  assure  the  residents 
of  and  visitors  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  medical  assistance  will  be  more 
readily  forthcoming  In  an  hour  of  need, 
and  that  the  physician  rendering  his 
charitable  assistance  will  be  relieved  from 
the  threat  of  unwarranted  litigation. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  Au- 
gust 3, 1965.  by  Subcommittee  No.  4,  sup- 
port for  this  bin  was  expressed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  and  the  Medical 
Legal  Committee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  Society. 


AMENDMENTS  REGARDING  CON- 
DEMNATION OF  INSANITARY 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  1778 >  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for 
the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  May  1,  1906, 
as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906  (34  Stat.  157;  title  5, 
chapter  6,  DC.  Code,  1961  edition),  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  "same 
manner  as  general  taxes  are  collected  In  the 
District  of  Columbia",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "manner  provided  In  section  7  of 
this  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7  of  said  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  (1)  by  striking  "In  the  same 
manner  as  general  taxes  are  collected  In  the 
District  of  Columbia",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "as  provided  In  this  section";  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  follow- 
ing :  " :  Provided  further,  That  the  taxes  au- 
thorized to  be  levied  and  collected  under  this 
Act  may  be  paid  without  interest  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied. 
Interest  of  one -half  of  1  per  centum  for 
each  month  or  part  thereof  shall  be  charged 
on  all  unpaid  amounts  from  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  from  the  date  such  tax  was 
levied.  Any  such  tax  may  be  paid  In  three 
equal  installments  with  interest  thereon. 
If  any  such  tax  or  part  thereof  shall  remain 
unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied,  the  prop- 
erty against  which  said  tax  was  levied  may 
be  sold  for  such  tax  or  unpaid  portion  thereof 
with  Interest  and  penalties  thereon  at  the 
next  ensuing  annual  tax  sale  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
property  sold  for  delinquent  general  real 
estate  taxes.  If  said  tax  with  Interest  and 
penalties  thereon  shall  not  have  been  paid 
In  full  prior  to  said  sale". 

(b)  Any  tax  levied  pursuant  to  such  Act 
approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  August  28,  1954.  which  was 
levied  after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act  of 
August  28,  1954,  and  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  shall,  for  the  purprase  of 
computing  Interest  thereon,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  levied  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Six:.  10.  (a)  Any  notice  required  by  this 
Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (a)  when  forwarded  to  the 
last  known  address  of  the  owner  £is  recorded 
In  the  real  estate  assessment  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  with  return  receipt,  and  such  receipt 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  serv- 
ice upon  such  owner  If  such  receipt  is  signed 
either  by  the  owner  or  by  a  person  of  suit- 
able age  and  discretion  located  at  such 
address:  Provided,  That  valid  service  up>on 
the  owner  shall  be  deemed  effected  if  such 
notice  shall  be  refused  by  the  owner  and  not 
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delivered  for  that  reason;  or  (b)   when  de- 
livered to  the  person  to  be  notified;  or  (c) 
when  left  at  the  usual  residence  or  place  ol 
business  of  the  person  to  be  notified  with  a 
person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  then 
resident  or  employed  therein;   or   (d)    if  no 
such  residence  or  place  of  business  can  be 
found  in  the  District  of  Coltunbla  by  reason- 
able search,  then  If  left  when  any  person  of 
suitable  age  and  discretion  employed  at  the 
office    of    any    agent   of    the    person    to    be 
notified,  which  agent  has  any  authority  or 
duty  with  reference  to  the  land  or  tenement 
to  which  said  notice  relates;   or   (e)    If  any 
such  notice  forwarded  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified   mall    be   returned    for    reasons    other 
than  refusal,  or  If  personal  service  of  any 
such  notice,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  can- 
not be  effected,  then  If  published  on  three 
consecutive  days  In  a  dally  newspaper  pub- 
lished m  the  District  of  Columbia;  or  (f)   If 
by    reason    of    an    outstanding    unrecorded 
transfer  of  title  the  name  of  the  owner  in 
fact  cannot  be  ascertained  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  then  if  served  on  the  owner  of 
record   In  a  manner  hereinbefore   provided. 
Any  notice   to  a  corporation  shall,  for   the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  on  such  corporation  If  served  on  the 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  general  man- 
ager, or  any  principal  officer  of  such  corpora- 
tion   In   the    manner   hereinbefore    provided 
for  the  service  of  notices  on  natural  persons 
holding   property    in   their   own   right:    and 
notices  to  a  foreign  corporation  shall,  for  the 
purposes    of    this   Act.    be    deemed   to    have 
been  served  If  served  personally  on  any  agent 
of  such  corporation,  or  If  left  with  any  per- 
son of  suitable  a2;e  and  discretion  residing 
at  the  usual  residence  or  employed  at  the 
usual  place  of  business  of  such  agent  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  In  case  such  notice  Is  served  by  any 
method  other  than  personal  service,  notice 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner  by  ordinary 
mall." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: Page  4.  line  1.  strike  out  "when" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "with". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
5,  after  line  3.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Alley 
Dwelling  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  5-103—5-105 
and  5-106—5-116)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  reqvdrement  of  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  10(a)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  shall  be 
deemed  satisfied  with  respect  to  any  hous- 
ing project  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
only  If  the  elimination  of  unsafe  or  In- 
sanitary dwelling  units  described  therein 
will  be  fully  accomplished  (under  the  agree- 
ment referred  to  In  such  sentence)  no  later 
than  the  date  of  the  completion  of  such 
project.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
covered  by  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions entered  Into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  mi- 
nority and  some  of  the  majority  Mem- 
bers, and  we  accept  this  as  a  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment   would   encourage   the   de- 


struction of  slums  or  encourage  bringing 
them  up  to  at  least  minimum  standards 
by  preventing  the  continuous  occupancy 
of  slums  and  thus  preventing  successive 
waves  of  requests  for  new  public  housing 
based  on  their  occupancy. 

This  amendment  will  stop  the  present 
persistent  trend  of  making  the  District 
of  Columbia  disproportionately  a  public 
housing  area. 

The  amendment  will  also  save  the  tax- 
payers expenditures,  that  should  be  in- 
curred instead  by  the  owners  of  the 
slums. 

The  Federal  public  housing  law — sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937 — provides  that  a  locality  cannot  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  under  an  annual 
contributions  contract  in  connection 
with  a  low-rent  public  housing  project 
unless  the  governing  body  of  such  local- 
ity agrees  to  eliminate,  by  demolition, 
condemnation,  or  compulsory  repair,  a 
number  of  substandard — unsafe  or  un- 
sanitary— dwelling  units  substantially 
equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  elimination  of  these  sub- 
standard units  must  occur  after  the  proj- 
ect is  begun  and  must  be  fully  accom- 
plished within  5  years  after  the  project  is 
completed.  The  requirement  is  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  units  only;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  locality  to  specify  the  par- 
ticular units  to  be  eliminated,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  how  the  elimination 


occurs. 

In  practice,  apparently,  most  localities 
have  no  difficulty  meeting  this  require- 
ment; by  the  time  the  5 -year  period  is 
over  the  requisite  number  of  substandard 
units  will  generally  have  disappeared 
from  the  community  as  a  result  of  private 
action  or  as  an  incident  of  other — unre- 
lated— public  activities;  and  there  is 
seldom  a  need  for  the  locality  to  take 
any  special  steps  at  all  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  elimination  agreement. 

This  proposed  amendment  modifies 
this  requirement,  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
a  project  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  providing  that — under  future 
contracts — the  elimination  of  the  requi- 
site number  of  substandard  units  must 
be  fully  accomplished  by  the  time  the 
project  is  completed.  This  amendment, 
by  removing  the  additional  5-year  period 
presently  available  for  satisfying  the 
requirement,  will  compel  the  District 
authorities  to  take  at  least  some  affirm- 
ative action  to  eliminate  substandard 
units  when  a  public  housing  project  is 
being  built. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  small 
piece  of  geography ;  and  if  something 
like  I  have  suggested  does  not  take  place, 
it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before 
most  of  the  occupants  of  the  District, 
will  live  either  in  public  housing  or  in 
slums. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentdeman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  de- 
sign in  introducing  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  H.R.  1778.  is  to  assist  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  modernizing  what  currently  is  an 
awkwardly  ineffectual  section  of  the  law 
dealings  with  insanitary  buildings  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

In  the  public  interest  of  keeping  the 
city  rid  of  filthy  and  insanitary  hovels, 
current  law  requires  owners  of  property 
to  keep  same  up-to-snuff.  If  the  own- 
ers refuse  or  are  unable  to  comply,  the 
District  government  can  condemn  the 
property  and  on  its  own  volition  either 
order  the  property  demolished  or  have  it 
repaired  to  comply  with  the  sanitary 
standards  imposed  by  the  law. 

The  cost  to  the  government  if  it  has 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  demoli- 
tion or  repair  must  be  assessed  against 
the  property  collectable  at  an  annual  tax 
sale.  At  first  glance,  this  would  seem  a 
very  desirable  or  simple  operation.  How- 
ever, because  of  several  glaring  over- 
sights in  the  law,  it  rarely  works. 

Inasmuch  current  law  does  not  spell 
out  specifically  when  the  assessment 
shall  be  paid  and,  in  addition,  makes  no 
provision  for  interest  on  delinquent  pay- 
ments, the  law  has  proved  largely  un- 
workable, bogging  down  District  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  city. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  plug  up  the  sev- 
eral oversights  in  the  law  to  enable  the 
District  government  to  move  forward 
promptly,  legally  armed  to  insure  that 
rickety  pestholes  and  vermin-infested 
hovels — dangerous  to  health  and 
safety— are  not  allowed  to  develop  and 
flourish  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
needed  measure. 

The  bill  was  ordJired  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was  requested 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers, is  to  amend  the  act  of  May  1, 1906,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  28,  1954— 
Public  Law  681,  83d  Congress— so  as  to 
correct  what  has  proved  to  be  certain 
administrative  deficiencies  in  the  act. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  bring 
the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  taxes  into 
conformity  with  the  provisions  for  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  taxes  appli- 
cable to  special  assessments  levied  for 
public  improvements  under  the  act  of 
July  25,  1935— section  47-1103  (b).  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition. 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  repair 
or  the  demolition  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  buildings  condemned  under 
such  law,  in  the  event  the  owner  fails 
to  comply  with  orders  of  the  Board  for 
the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Build- 
ings to  repair  or  demolish  such  buildings. 
Present  law  further  provides  that  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  District  govern- 
ment in  repairing  or  demolishing  any 
such  buildings  be  assessed  as  a  tax 
against  the  property  and  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  general  taxes  are  col- 
lected, the  tax  assessment  being  enforced 
by  the  sale  of  the  property  at  an  annual 
tax  sale.    However,  there  is  no  provl- 
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sion  for  a  specific  time  when  the  as- 
sessment shall  be  paid,  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  interest  on  delinquent  payments. 
The  bill  would  amend  the  act  of  May 
1. 1906,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  assessment  may  be  paid  without  in- 
terest within  60  days  after  the  assess- 
ment is  levied.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  a  month  or  por- 
tion of  a  month  would  be  charged  after 
such  60-day  period.  The  tax  would  be 
payable  in  three  equal  installments,  with 
interest.  If  the  tax  is  not  paid  in  full 
within  2  years  after  the  assessment  is 
levied,  the  property  would  be  subject 
to  sale  at  the  next  ensuing  tax  sale.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  any  tax  levied 
after  August  28,  1954,  shall  be  deerhed 
to  have  been  levied  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
dates  of  payment  and  computing  interest 
thereon. 

Another  deficiency  in  the  existing  law 
is  the  specified  number  of  methods  of 
giving  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty affected  of  the  proposed  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Board.  Any  notice  required 
by  this  act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  served  if  delivered  to  the 
person  to  be  notified  or  is  left  at  the 
usual  residence  of  place  of  business  of 
the  person  to  be  notified,  with  a  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion,  or  if  no 
such  residence  or  place  of  business  can 
be  found  in  the  District  by  reasonable 
search,  if  left  with  any  person  of  suitable 
age  and  discretion  employed  therein  at 
the  ofiBce  of  any  agent  of  the  person  to 
be  notified.  If  no  such  office  can  be 
found  in  the  District  by  reasonable 
search,  notice  shall  be  forwarded  by  reg- 
istered mail  to  the  last  known  address  of 
the  person  to  be  notified;  or  if  no  ad- 
dress be  known  or  can  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence be  ascertained,  or  if  any  notice 
forwarded  by  registered  mail  is  returned 
by  the  post  office  authorities,  then  it  shall 
be  published  on  3  consecutive  days  in  a 
daily  newspaper  published  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  several  methods 
must  be  followed  in  chronological  order. 

The  bill  amends  this  section  of  the  act 
so  that  any  order  of  precedence  is  elimi- 
nated and  permits  the  use  of  the  respec- 
tive methods  of  service  of  notice  without 
the  necessity  of  first  exhausting  any 
other  method  of  accomplishing  service. 
The  bill  provides  that  in  case  such  notice 
is  served  by  any  method  other  than  per- 
sonal service,  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to 
the  owner  by  ordinary  mail. 

A  bill  identical  to  this  (S.  994)  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Substantially  similar  bills  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  also  in  the  86th  and 
87th  Congresses. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  your  committee 
reported  and  the  Congress  approved  H.R. 
7441— Public  Law  8a-486— a  bill  re- 
quested by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  containing 
provisions  very  similar  to  those  of  H.R. 
1778,  with  respect  to  assessments  for 
dangerous  and  unsafe  buildings,  and 
procedures  related  thereto. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
^  committee  No.  2  on  August  2,  1965,  no 
i  opposition  to  this  bill  was  expressed. 
Your  committee  was  advised  that  enact- 


ment of  this  measure  will  result  in  no 
additional  costs  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


LICENSING  OF  INSURANCE  PRE- 
MIUM FINANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  8466)  to  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  and  regulation  of  insurance 
premium  finance  companies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (DC.  Code,  sees.  35- 
1301 — 35-1350)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER     III INSURANCE     PREMTOM     FINANCE 

COMPANIES 

"Sec.  51.  Application. — The  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
(A)  any  Insurance  company  licensed  to  do 
business  In  the  District,  (B)  any  banking  in- 
stitution, trust,  loan,  mortgage,  safe  deposit, 
or  title  company,  building  association,  credit 
union,  moneylenders,  or  common  trust  fund 
authorized  to  do  business  In  the  District, 
(C)  the  Inclusion  of  a  charge  for  Insurance 
In  connection  with  an  Installment  sale  of  a 
motor  vehicle  made  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  April  22,  1960  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  40- 
901 — 40-910) ,  or  (D)  the  financing  of  Insur- 
ance premiums  In  the  District  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  2&-3301  and 
28-3302  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  rates  of  Interest. 

"Sec.  52.  DEFiNmoNS. — For  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'Insurance  premium  finance 
company'  means  a  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  entering  Into  Insurance  premium 
finance  agreements. 

"(2)  The  term  'premium  finance  agree- 
ment' means  an  agreement  by  which  an  In- 
sured or  prospective  Insured  promises  to  pay 
to  a  premium  finance  company  the  amount 
advanced  or  to  be  advanced  under  the  agree- 
ment to  an  Insurer  or  to  an  Insurance  agent 
or  broker  in  payment  of  premiums  on  an 
insurance  contract  together  with  a  service 
charge  as  authorized  and  limited  by  this 
chapter. 

"(3)  The  term  'licensee'  means  a  premium 
finance  company  holding  a  license  Issued  by 
the  Superintendent  under  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  53.  Licenses. — (a)  No  person  shall 
engage  In  the  business  of  financing  Insurance 
premiums  In  the  District  without  first  hav- 
ing obtained  a  license  as  a  premium  finance 
company  from  the  Superintendent.  Any 
person  who  shall  engage  In  the  business  of 
financing  Insurance  premiums  In  the  District 
without  obtaining  a  license  as  provided  here- 
under shall,  upon  conviction  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  in  section  43  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  annual  license  fee  shall  be  $50. 
Licenses  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year 
as  of  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  upnan 
payment  of  the  fee  of  $50.  The  fee  for  said 
license  shall  be  paid  through  the  Superin- 
tendent to  the  District  of  Columbia  Treas- 
urer. 

"(c)  The  person  to  whom  the  license  or 
the  renewal  thereof  may  be  issued  shall  file 
sworn  answers,  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury,  to  such  Interrogatories  as  the  Super- 


intendent may  require.  The  Superintendent 
shall  have  authority,  at  any  time,  to  require 
the  applicant  fully  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  all  stockholders,  partners,  officers,  and 
employees  and  he  may.  In  his  discretion,  re- 
fuse to  Issue  or  renew  a  license  in  the  name 
of  any  firm,  partnership,  or  corporation  If  he 
Is  not  satisfied  that  any  officer,  employee, 
stockholder,  or  partner  thereof  who  may 
materially  Influence  the  applicant's  conduct 
meets  the  standards  of  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  54.  Action  by  Superintendent  on 
Application. —  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication and  the  payment  of  the  license  fee 
the  Sui>erintendent  shall  make  an  Investiga- 
tion of  each  applicant  and  shall  Issue  a 
license  If  the  applicant  is  qualified  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  chapter.  If  the  Super-  - 
intendent  does  not  so  find,  he  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  he  has  received  such  ap- 
plication, at  the  request  of  the  applicant,, 
give  the  applicant  a  full  hearing. 

"(b)  The  Superintendent  shall  issue  or 
renew  a  license  as  may  be  applied  for  when 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  person  to  be 
licensed — 

"(1)  is  competent  and  trustworthy  and 
intends  to  act  in  good  faith  in  the  capacity 
involved  by  the  license  applied  for, 

"(2)  has  a  good  business  reputation  and 
has  had  experience,  training,  or  education 
so  as  to  be  qualified  in  the  business  for  which 
the  license  is  applied  for,  and 

"(3)  if  a  corporation,  is  a  corporation  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  District  or 
a  foreign  corporation  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  the  District. 

"Sec.  55.  Revocation  and  Suspension  of 
Licenses. — (a)  The  Superintendent  may  re- 
voke or  suspend  the  license  of  any  premium 
finance  company  when  and  if  after  Investi- 
gation It  appears  to  the  Superintendent 
that— 

"(1)  any  license  Issued  to  such  company 
was  obtained  by  fraud, 

"(2)  there  was  any  misrepresentation  in 
the  application  for  the  license, 

"(3)  the  holder  of  such  license  has  other- 
wise shown  himself  untriostworthy  or  In- 
competent to  act  as  a  premium  finance  com- 
pany, 

"(4)  such  company  has  violated  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or 

"(5)  such  company  has  been  rebating  part 
of  the  service  charge  as  allowed  and  per- 
mitted herein  to  any  Insurance  agent  or  any 
employee  of  an  Insurance  agent  or  to  any 
other  person  as  an  inducement  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  any  Insurance  p>ollcy  with  the 
premium  finance  company. 

"(b)  Before  the  Superintendent  shall  re- 
voke, suspend,  or  refuse  to  renew  the  license 
of  any  premium  finance  company,  he  shall 
give  to  such  p-jrson  an  opportunity  to  be 
fully  heard  and  to  Introduce  evidence  in  his 
behalf.  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  suspending 
the  license  for  any  of  the  causes  enumerated 
in  this  section,  after  hearing  as  herein  pro- 
vided, the  Superintendent  may  subject  such 
company  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $200 
for  each  offense  when  In  his  Judgment  he 
finds  that  the  public  Interest  would  not  be 
harmed  by  the  continued  operation  of  such 
company.  The  amount  of  any  such  penalty 
shall  be  paid  by  such  company  through  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Treasurer.  At  any  hearing  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  the  Superintendent 
shall  have  authority  to  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses.  Anyone  testifying  falsely,  after 
having  been  administered  such  oath,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  perjury. 

"(c)  If  the  Superintendent  refuses  to  issue 
or  renew  any  license  cr  If  any  applicant  or 
licensee  is  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  the 
Superintendent  said  applicant  or  licensee 
shall  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  and  court 
proceeding  as  provided  for  in  sections  35,  44, 
and  45  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  56.  Books  and  Record. — (a)  Every  li- 
censee shall  maintain  records  of  Its  premium 
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finance  transactions  and  the  said  records 
shall  be  open  to  examination  and  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Superintendent.  The  Superin- 
tendent may  at  any  time  require  any  licensee 
to  bring  such  records  as  he  may  direct  to  the 
Superintendent's   office   for  examination. 

"(b)  Every  licensee  shall  preserve  its  rec- 
ords of  such  premium  finance  transactions, 
including  cards  used  ir.  a  card  system,  or  at 
least  three  years  after  making  the  final  entry 
In  respect  to  any  premium  finance  agree- 
ment. The  preservation  of  records  in  photo- 
graphic form  shall  constitute  compliance 
with  this  requirement. 

"Sec.  57.  Power  To  Make  Rules. — The 
Superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  make 
and  enforce  such  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  in  making  effec- 
tive the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  but  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  not  be  contrary 
to  nor  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"Sec.  58.  Form  of  Pkemtum  Finance 
Agreement.— (a)  A  premium  finance  agree- 
ment shall — 

"  ( 1)  be  dated,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Insured,  and  the  printed  portion  thereof  shall 
be  in  at  least  eight-point  type. 

"(2)  contain  the  name  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  insurance  agent  negotiating  the 
related  Insurance  contract,  the  name  and 
residence  or  the  place  of  business  of  the 
premium  finance  company  to  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made,  a  description  of  the 
Insurance  contracts  involved  and  the  amount 
of  the  premium  therefor;  and 

"(3)  set  forth  the  fcUowing  Items  where 
applicable: 

"(A)   the  total  amount  of  the  premixims. 
"(B)   the  amount  of  the  downpayment, 
"(C)   the  principal  balance  (the  difference 
between  items  ( A )  and  ( B )  ) , 
"(D)   the  .amount  of  the  service  charge, 
"(E)   the  balance  payable  by  the  insured 
(sum  of  items  (C)  anJ  (D) ),  and 

"(F)  the  number  of  installments  required, 
the  amount  of  each  Inntallment  expressed  In 
dollars,  and  the  due  date  or  period  thereof. 

"(b)  The  Items  set  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  need  nol  be  stated  in  the  se- 
quence or  order  in  which  they  appear  in  such 
clause,  and  additional  Items  may  be  included 
to  explain  the  computations  made  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Insured. 
"Sec.  59.  Maximum  Service  Charge. —  (a) 
A  premium  finance  company  shall  not  charge, 
contract  for.  receive,  or  collect  a  service 
charge  other  than  as  permitted  by  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(b)  The  service  charge  Is  to  be  computed 
on  the  balance  of  the  premiums  due  (after 
subtracting  the  downpayment  made  by  the 
Insured  in  accordance  with  the  premium 
finance  agreement)  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  insurance  coverage,  for  which  the 
premiums  are  being  advanced,  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  date  when  the  final  Installment  of 
the  premium  finance  agreement  is  payable. 
"(c)  The  service  charge  shall  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  $6  per  $100  per  year  plus  and  addi- 
tional charge  of  $10  per  premium  finance 
contract  which  need  net  be  refunded  upon 
cancellation  or  prepayment. 

"Sec.  60.  Delinquency  Charges. — A  pre- 
mium finance  agreement  may  provide  for  the 
payment  by  the  Insured  of  a  delinquency 
charge  of  $1  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  centum 
of  the  delinquent  Installment  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5  on  any  Installment  which  Is  In  de- 
fault for  a  period  of  five  days  or  more. 

"Sec.  61.  Cancellation  of  Insurance  Con- 
tract Upon  Default. — fa)  When  a  premium 
finance  agreement  contains;  a  power  of  at- 
torney enabling  the  premium  finance  com- 
pany to  cancel  any  Insurance  contract  or  con- 
tracts listed  in  the  agreement,  the  Insurance 
contract  or  contracts  shall  not  be  canceled  by 
the  premium  finance  company  unless  such 
cancellation  is  effectuated  In  accordance  with 
this  section. 


"(b)  Not  less  than  ten  days'  written  notice 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  Insvired  of  the  Intent 
of  the  premium  finance  company  to  cancel 
the  insurance  contract  unless  the  default  la 
cured  within  such  ten-day  period. 

"(c)  After  expiration  of  such  ten-day 
period,  the  premium  hnance  company  may 
thereafter  request  In  the  name  of  the  In- 
sured, cancellation  of  such  Insurance  contract 
or  contracts  by  mailing  to  the  Insurer  a 
notice  of  cancellation,  and  the  insurance  con- 
tract shall  be  canceled  as  If  such  notice  of 
cancellation  had  bein  submitted  by  the  in- 
sured himself,  but  without  requiring  the  re- 
turn of  the  insurance  contract  or  contracts. 
The  premium  finance  company  shall  also 
mall  a  notice  of  cancellation  to  the  Insured 
at  his  last  known  address. 

"(d)  AH  statutory,  regulatory,  and  con- 
tractual restrictions  providing  that  the  Insur- 
ance contract  may  not  be  canceled  unless 
notice  is  given  to  a  governmental  agency, 
mortgagee,  or  other  third  party  shall  apply 
where  cancellation  Is  effected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  insurer  shall  give 
the  prescribed  notice  in  behalf  of  itself  or  the 
insured  to  any  governmental  agency,  mort- 
gagee, or  other  third  party  on  the  day  It 
receives  the  notice  of  cancellation  from  the 
premium  finance  company  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  effective  dato  of  cancellation  from 
that  date,  taking  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  days  notice  required  to  complete  the 
cancellation. 

"(e)  Whenever  an  Insurance  contract  Is 
cnnceled  In  .iccordance  with  this  section,  the 
insurer  shall  return  whatever  gross  unearned 
premiums  are  due  under  the  Insurance  con- 
tract to  the  premium  finance  company  effect- 
ing the  cancellation  for  the  account  of  the 
insured  or  Insureds. 

"(f)  In  the  event  that  the  crediting  of  re- 
turn premiums  to  the  account  of  the  Insured 
results  In  a  surplus  over  the  amount  due  from 
the  Insured,  the  premium  finance  company 
shall  refund  such  excess  to  the  Insvired  pro- 
vided that  no  such  refund  shall  be  required 
if  it  amount  to  less  than  $1. 

"Sec  62.  Exemption  From  Ant  Filing  Re- 
quirement.— No  filing  of  the  premium  finance 
agreement  shall  be  necessary  to  perfect  the 
validity  of  cuch  agreement  as  a  secured 
transaction  as  against  creditors,  subsequent 
purchasers,  pledgees,  encumbrances,  succes- 
sors, or  assigns." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "on  the  day" 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  be- 
fore the  second  business  day  after  the  day." 

Page  10,  line  15.  strike  out  "from  that 
date,". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  introduced  this  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  companies  which  fi- 
nance the  payment  of  premiums  on 
property  and  public  liability  insurance 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  this  is  put  into  effect.  I  antici- 
pate that  responsible  people  will  be  en- 
couraged to  organize  and  operate  such 
premium  finance  businesses,  and  the 
public  will  be  assured  that  such  busi- 
nesses will  be  conducted  ethically,  with 


reasonable  rates  and  fair  treatment  for 
their  clients. 

In  our  times,  it  is  essential  for  any 
prudent  person  to  protect  himself  with 
adequate  property  and  public  liability 
insurance.  The  most  important  type  of 
such  insurance,  of  course,  is  liability 
and  property  damage  coverage  for  the 
owner  and  operator  of  an  automobile. 
As  we  all  are  aware,  however,  steady  in- 
creases in  insurable  values  have  resulted 
in  soaring  costs  of  liability  insurance. 

As  a  result,  increasing  numbers  of  per- 
sons are  finding  it  necessary  to  arrange 
for  payment  of  these  insurance  costs  in 
installments.      While    some    insurance 
companies   themselves   provide   for   in- 
stallment payments  of  premiums,  their 
plans  are  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  solve 
the  problem  for  many  persons  seeking 
such  a  plan,  nor  are  such  arrangements 
available  from  all  insurance  companies. 
Also,  banks  and  other  normal  lending 
institutions  do  not   offer  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  both  because  the  amounts 
of  money  involved  are  usually  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  justify  the  expense  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  such  business 
establishments,  and  also  because  many 
people  who  need  this  sei-vice  have  no 
established  credit  with  these  institutions. 
For  these  reasons,  the  specialized  busi- 
ness of  financing  premiums  on  such  in- 
surance has  come  into  being  within  the 
past  10  years,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
One  such  company,  for  example,  financed 
more  than  $127  million  of  insurance  pre- 
miums last  year  in  the  United  States. 

Since  this  is  a  finance  business  in 
which  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  by  the  insured  may 
result  in  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  his  insurers,  ethical  and  re- 
sponsible pei-formance  on  the  part  of  the 
financers  is  essential.  For  this  reason, 
laws  similar  to  this  proposed  legislation 
have  been  adopted  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  Also,  such  legislation  is  being 
considered  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
New  Jersey.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superintendent  of  Insurance  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  had  complaints  of 
unethical  practices  on  the  part  of  several 
insurance  premium  finance  operations  in 
the  District,  mostly  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
cessive finance  charges  and  the  cancel- 
lation of  insurance  policies  without  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  insured.  The  Su- 
perintendent states  that  he  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  this  bill,  which  will  provide 
him  for  the  first  time  with  the  authority 
to  regulate  these  companies  and  to  pros- 
ecute those  who  are  guilty  of  abuses. 

This  bill  also  has  the  approval  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  of  the  leading  companies  en- 
gaged in  this  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  authority  for 
supervision  of  this  business  is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  its  enact- 
ment. 


August  9,  1965 
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PURPOSES  OF  THE  BILL 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purposes  of  H.R.  8466  are  to  provide  a 
means  for  licensing  and  regulating  the 
activities  of  companies  which  finance 
premiums  on  property  and  public  liabil- 
ity insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  thus  to  encourage  the  organization 
and  operation  of  such  premium  finance 
businesses  by  responsible  people;  and  to 
insure  that  such  financers  conduct  their 
businesses  reliably,  charging  only  reason- 
able rates  for  their  services  and  treating 
the  public  fairly. 

The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  these  aims 
by  adding  a  new  chapter  III  to  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  similar  in  scope  and  ef- 
fect to  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in 
the  States  of  California,  Florida,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts.  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  In  addition,  leg- 
islation of  this  type  has  also  been  intro- 
duced or  considered  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma.  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

BACKGROUND  FOR  LEGISLATION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  property  and 
public  liability  insurance  coverages  are 
necessities  for  the  prudent  person.  With 
the  increase  in  insurable  values  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  dollar  amount  of 
insurance  premiums,  a  need  has  arisen 
for  ways  of  permitting  many  insurance 
buyers  to  pay  their  premiums  in  install- 
ments. While  some  insurance  compa- 
nies provide  facilities  for  the  payment  of 
their  policy  premiums  in  installments, 
these  facilities  are  limited  in  scope  and 
are  not  made  available  by  all  insurance 
companies. 

Other  financing  institutions,  such  as 
banks,  and  credit  unions,  do  not  usually 
finance  insurance  premiums,  often  be- 
cause the  dollar  amount  of  the  trans- 
action is  not  large  enough  to  be  worth- 
while in  relation  to  the  expense  and 
specialized  handling  required  or  the  in- 
surance buyer  does  not  have  an  estab- 
lished relation  with  such  institutions.  In 
addition,  the  public  has  found  it  more 
convenient  to  arrange  financing  of  their 
hisurance  premiums  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  way  that  they  place  their  in- 
surance, that  is,  through  their  insur- 
ance agent.  In  response  to  the  need  for 
such  specialized  financing,  a  number  of 
independent  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished, largely  in  the  last  10  years,  which 
engage  solely  in  the  financing  of  prop- 
erty and  casualty  insurance  premiums. 

The  largest  of  these  companies  is  the 
American  Finpnce  Co..  with  nine  offices 
in  the  United  States  and  three  in  Canada. 
Last  year  in  the  United  States,  American 
Finance  Co.  financed  more  than  $127  mil- 
lion if  insurance  premiums.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  other  smaller  premium 
finance  companies  which  operate  in  a 
limited  number  of  States  or  within  a 
limited  area  in  a  State.  For  example,  69 
such  companies  are  licensed  in  Florida, 
68  in  North  Carolina,  and  27  in  Virginia. 
While  some  of  these  licensees  are  local 
insurance  agents  financing  premiums 
or  insurance  policies  issued  by  their  own 
office,  many  are  companies  which  accept 
premium  finance  agreements  from  in- 
sureds submitted  via  their  insurance 
agents. 


NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  business  of  financing  insurance 
premiums  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
financing  the  purchase  of  automobiles 
or  other  chattels.  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  passed  laws  with  respect  to 
regulating  the  financing  of  automobiles 
and  other  retail  installment  sales  in  the 
District.  However,  these  laws  are  inap- 
plicable to  insui-ance  premium  financing. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  installment  purchase  of  automo- 
biles and  other  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, where  the  buyer  has  the  use  of  the 
item  being  purchased,  insurance  premi- 
um financing  also  permits  the  insurance 
purchaser  to  have  the  benefits  of  the 
coverage  while  it  is  being  paid  for. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
applicable  to  the  financing  of  insurance 
premiums  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
who  may  desire  to  pay  their  premiums 
in  installments.  Similarly,  there  is  no 
regulation  of  the  business  of  financing 
premiums  by  any  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  whereby  the  conduct 
of  those  in  the  business  of  financing  pre- 


miums may  be  regulated  in  the  public 
interest. 

Yom*  committee  is  informed  that  some 
abuses  have  taken  place  in  the  District 
and  that  the  public  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  when  they  have  financed 
their  insurance  premiums  with  premium 
financers  not  regulated  by  any  govern- 
mental agency.  These  abuses  have  in- 
cluded excessive  finance  charges  and 
cancellation  of  insurance  policies  with- 
out reasonable  notice  to  the  insured. 

H.R.  8466  will  rectify  those  and  other 
possible  abuses. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE   BILL 

The  bill  limits  the  charges  which  pre- 
mium financers  can  make.  The  charges 
permitted  by  H.R.  8466  are  the  same  as 
those  allowed  by  the  recently  amended 
premium  finance  law  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  are  slightly  less  than 
those  allowed  by  the  premium  finance 
law  of  Virginia.  A  comparison  of  the 
charges  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  with  those  allowed  under 
the  proposed  legislation  for  the  District 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  chart: 
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These  charges  are  sufficient  to  pennit 
a  financer  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling 
the  large  number  of  smaller  transac- 
tions, which  make  up  the  major  part  of 
the  business. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  normal  finance  transaction 
there  ai-e  only  two  parties  involved — the 
borrower  and  the  lender.  However,  in 
premium  financing  there  are  always  at 
least  four  parties  involved — the  insured 
borrower,  his  insurance  agent,  the  in- 
surance company,  and  the  premium  fi- 
nancer— all  of  whom  must  be  kept  ad- 
vised of  the  status  of  an  account,  which 
results  in  considerably  more  papei-work 
and  handling  expense  than  is  present  in 
most  other  forms  fo  lending. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  premium  finance  busi- 
ness is  that  normally  the  lender  has  only 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  loan  at  risk. 
In  premium  financing,  great  care  must 
be  exercised  because  a  $100  premium 
could  represent  $100,000  in  insurance 
protection.  If  a  premium  financer  im- 
properly caused  an  insurance  policy  to 
be  canceled,  it  could  be  liable  to  the  in- 
sured or  to  the  party  damaged  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  coverage,  which  could 
be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  can- 
cellation for  nonpayment  of  an  install- 
ment, section  61  of  the  bill  provides  de- 
tailed procedures  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  A  10-day  preliminary  notice 
must  be  given  by  the  premium  financer 
to  the  insured,  advising  him  of  the  intent 
of  the  financer  to  request  cancellation  of 
the  policy,  unless  the  installment  due  is 
paid  within  the  10-day  period     If  the 


default  continues,  a  final  notice  of  can- 
cellation must  be  given  by  the  financer 
to  the  insured  at  the  time  notice  request- 
ing cancellation  of  the  poUcy  is  given  to 
the  insurance  company.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  if  those  procedures 
are  not  followed,  the  cancellation  is  im- 
proper. The  notice  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  are  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  other  States.  Sec- 
tion 61  provides  also  for  the  giving  of 
notice  to  mortgagees  or  other  third  par- 
ties before  a  policy  may  be  canceled. 

H.R.  8466  further  protects  the  public 
in  that  it  requires  premium  financers  to 
be  licensed  by  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance. Your  committee  believes  that 
those  licensing  requirements  are  reason- 
able. A  high  degree  of  integrity  and  re- 
sponsibility is  required  in  the  premium 
financing  business,  because  the  rights  of 
the  insureds  could  be  seriously  affected 
by  irresponsible  conduct  of  the  premium 
financer,  and  funds  belonging  to  in- 
sureds and  insurance  companies  pass 
through  the  financer.  We  are  advised 
that  there  have  been  instances  in  other 
jurisdictions  where  a  premium  financer 
has  become  insolvent,  which  inured  to  the 
detriment  of  insureds,  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  to  the  insurance  industry. 
The  licensing  requirements  of  this  bill 
will  tend  to  insure  the  integrity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  such  premium  financers  to 
the  public. 

The  proposed  bill  places  the  supervi- 
sion and  regulation  of  premium  financers 
under  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
rather  than  under  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  Is  consistent  with 
the  practice  elsewhere,  as  all  but  one 
State  which  has  enacted  this  kind  of 
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legislation  has  placed  supervision  of 
premium  financing  under  its  Insurance 
department.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  financing  of  premiums  is  so  affected 
with  the  subject  of  insturance.  the  rights 
of  insureds,  and  the  selling  of  insurance 
coverages,  that  practical  and  effpctive 
administration  of  such  a  law  may  best  be 
accomplished  under  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  2  on  August  2.  1965,  no 
objection  was  expressed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  One  of  the  companies 
which  would  be  affected,  however,  point- 
ed out  that  subsection  <d)  of  section  61 
of  the  bill,  as  introduced,  would  require 
an  insurer  to  give  notice  to  governmental 
agencies,  mortgagees,  or  other  third  par- 
ties in  certain  cases,  on  the  day  the  in- 
surer receives  notice  of  cancellation  from 
a  premium  finance  company.  This  re- 
quirement, of  course,  would  be  burden- 
some on  the  insurer  and  could  lead  to 
difficulties  because  ordinary  processing 
of  incoming  mail  is  not  always  feasible 
on  the  same  day.  For  example,  mail  re- 
ceived on  a  Friday  afternoon  usually 
cannot  be  processed  until  at  least  the 
following  Monday.  Accordingly,  your 
committee  incorporated  the  suggested 
amendments  Into  the  bill  as  reported  to 
to  this  body. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  this  proposed  legislation  will  fill  a 
void  in  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  respect  to  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  District  who  finance 
some  or  all  of  their  property  and  public 
liability  insurance  coverages,  and  that 
its  enactment  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Conmiissioners,  by  letter  dated  July  15. 
1965,  expressed  their  approval  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  REQUIREMENTS- 
FIDELITY  BUSINESS  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R.  959) 
to  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  reg- 
ulating the  business  of  fire,  marine,  and 
casualty  insurance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  13  of  chapter  II  of  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  {DC.  Code,  sec.  35-1316)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  nrst  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  every  domestic  stock  company  author- 
ized to  do  a  fidelity  or  surety  business  in  the 
District  shall  have  and  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  not  less 
than  $500,000.  and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than 
$250. GOO.'*. 

(b)  Section  715  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  3.  1901  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  26-301 ) ,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "one  million  dollars'  the  following: 
"except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  13  of 
chapter  II  of  the  Plre  and  Casualty  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  35-1316)". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  present,  any  domestic  in- 
surance company  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wishing  to  write  fidelity  or  surety 
bonds  may  be  authorized  to  do  so  only 
under  an  act  of  1901  "An  act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," which  requires  such  a  company  do- 
ing this  business  to  have  and  maintain 
a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  $1  million. 

A  foreign  insurance  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  authorized  to  write 
fidelity  or  surety  bonds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act,  which  requires  of 
such  a  company  only  $150,000  of  paid-up 
capital  stock  and  a  surplus  of  at  least 
$150,000. 

This  inequity  in  the  present  law.  which 
undoubtedly  was  never  intended,  ob- 
viously subjects  domestic  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  District  to  unfair  discrim- 
ination. In  fact,  this  competitive  dis- 
advantage is  so  severe  that  no  local  in- 
surance company  in  the  District  is  en- 
gaged in  the  fidelity  or  surety  business, 
although  several  probably  would  like  to 
enter  this  field. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  959,  which  will  provide 
that  domestic  insurance  companies  may 
be  authorized  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  and  Casualty  Act  to  write 
fidelity  or  surety  bonds,  provided  they 
maintain  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  at 
least  $500,000  and  a  surplus  of  not  less 
than  $250,000. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  amendment 
to  present  law  will  still  leave  a  consider- 
able d  fference  between  the  minimum  fi- 
nancial requirements  for  domestic  in- 
surance companies  to  engage  in  fidelity 
and  surety  business— $500,000  capital 
stock  and  $250,000  sunalus — and  the 
standards  re<iuired  of  foreign  com- 
panies— $150,000  capital  stock  and  $150.- 
000  surplus. 

However,  I  am  assured  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
and  by  representatives  of  some  local  in- 
surance companies  that  this  difference  is 
of  no  practical  importance  whatever,  be- 
cause the  foreign  insurance  companies 
writing  fidelity  or  surety  bonds  in  the 
District  are  all  large  companies,  with  fi- 
nancial resources  far  in  excess  of  these 
requirements.     In  determining  the  mini- 
mum  requirements   for   domestic   com- 
panes  provided  in  this  bill,  therefore, 
it  was  deemed  important  to   impose  a 
min  mum  imitation  suflBciently  high  tD 
assuie  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
yet  low  enough  to  permit  local  companies 
reasonably  tj  compete  in  the  business. 
The   Superintendent   of   Insurance   and 
the  affected  local  insurance  companies 
themsehes  feel  that  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  959  are  adequate  tD  serve 
both  these  purposes. 

This  bill  is  eminently  desirable,  as  it 
will  correct  an  unfair  situation  of  long- 
standing and  enable  local  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  first  time  to  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  engaging  in  fidelity  and  surety 
business  in  the  D  strict  of  Columbia  in 
c?mretition  with  foreign  insurance  com- 
panieJ. 


PtJUPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  959  is  to  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  as  to  require  that  all  do- 
mestic insurance  companies  authorized 
to  do  a  fidelity  or  surety  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  maintain  a  paid 
up  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $500,000 
and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  $250,000. 

PRESENT    LAW 

As    administered   in   the   District  of 
Columbia,  the  only  legal  authority  by 
which   a   domestic   insurance   company 
may  be  permitted  to  write  fidelity  or 
surety  bonds  is  in  an  act  of  March  3. 
1901,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
of   law   for   the   District  of   Columbia" 
(31  Stat.  1303).  set  forth  in  sections  26- 
301  and  26-309 — (D.C.  Code.  1961  edi- 
tion) .    This  law  requires  such  domestic 
insurance  companies  to  maintain  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  not  less  than  $1  million. 
Foreign    insurance    companies,    on   the 
other  hand,  may  be  authorized  to  do  a 
fidelity  or  surety  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  (54  Stat.  1063;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  35- 
1301  et  seq.) .  which  requires  a  paid  up 
capital  stock  of  only  $150,000.  and  a  sur- 
plus of  $150,000.    It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  since  companies  chartered  out- 
side the  District  of  Coliunbia  may  do 
such  business  here  with  a  much  lower 
capital  stock,  domestic  insurers  in  the 
District  are  subjected  to  unfair  discrimi- 
nation and  are  put  to  a  severe  competi- 
tive disadvantage.    As  a  consequence,  no 
insurance  company  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  engages  in  the  business 
of  fidelity  or  surety. 

Furthermore,  although  the  Casualty 
Rating  Act  of  1948  (DC.  Code,  sec.  35- 
1501:  62  Stat.  242)  provides  for  the  regu- 
lation of  fidelity  and  surety  rates,  there 
is  no  express  provision  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  insurance  law  for  the  licens- 
ing or  general  supervision  of  companies 
doing  a  fidelity  or  surety  business.  How- 
ever, fidelity  and  surety  companies  are 
licensed  under  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
and  are  subject  to  all  its  regulatory 
provisions  because,  although  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  do  not  expressly  ex- 
tend to  fidelity  and  surety,  that  busi- 
ness is  written  by  companies  which  also 
write  other  kinds  of  casualty  insurance  to 
which  this  act  does  expressly  apply. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that 
whereas  this  bill  would  lower  the  capital 
stock  requirement  for  domestic  com- 
panies wishing  to  do  a  fidelity  or  surety 
business  in  the  District  from  $1  million 
to  $500,000,  which  is  still  matenally 
higher  than  the  requirement  imposed 
upon  foreign  insurance  companies,  this 
difference  will  be  of  no  practical  sig- 
nificance because  the  foreign  companies 
doing  such  business  here  are  all  larse 
companies,  capitalized  far  in  excess  of 
these  requirements.  The  only  important 
consideration,  therefore,  is  to  lower  the 
present  limitations  on  domestic  com- 
panies sufficiently  so  that  they  no  longer 
are  prohibitive,  and  yet  to  keep  these 
limitations  sufficiently  high  to  assure  the 
public  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superintendent  oi 
Insurance   that  the  provisions  of  H.R- 
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959  will  serve  both  of  these  essential  pur- 
poses. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1965,  approval  of  this  bill  was  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  and  a  spokesman 
for  the  industry.  No  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  expressed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
this  bill  would  have  the  desirable  effect 
of  mitigating  the  present  competitive  dis- 
advantage so  that  a  domestic  insurer  may 
compete  with  others  in  the  fidelity  and 
surety  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  to  call  up 
certain  bills  from  his  subcommittee. 


REPORTING     BY     PHYSICIANS     OF 
PHYSICAL  ABUSE  OF  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  10304)  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  reporting  by  physicians  and 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  certain  physical  abuse  of  children. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PURPOSE 

Section  1.  The  piupose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  children  who 
have  had  physical  Injury  Inflicted  uF>on  them 
or  who  have  suffered  physical  harm  due 
to  neglect.  Physicians  who  become  aware 
of  such  cases  should  report  them  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  thereby  causing  the  pro- 
tective services  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  brought  to  bear  In  an  effort  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  these  children  to 
prevent  further  abuses,  and  preserve  family 
life  whenever  possible. 

REPORTS   BY    PHYSICIANS    AND    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  14-308  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  any  physician 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Including  per- 
sons licensed  under  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1929  (45  Stat. 
1326;  sees.  2-101  et  seq..  D.C.  Code.  1961 
edition),  as  amended,  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  child  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  brought  to  him  or  coming  before 
him  for  examination,  care,  or  treatment  has 
in  his  opinion  had  serious  physical  injury  or 
injuries  Inflicted  upon  him  other  than  by 
accidental  means,  or  has  suffered  serious 
physical  harm  due  to  neglect,  shall  report  or 
cause  reports  to  be  made  In  accordance  with 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  when  a  physician  In 
the  performance  of  service  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  a  hospital  or  simUar  Institution 
attends  a  child,  he  shall  notify  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  Institution  or  his  designated 
agent  who  shall  report  or  cause  reports  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 


NATURE    AND    CONTENT    OF     REPORT;     TO     WHOM 
MADE 

Sec.  3.  An  oral  report  shall  be  made  im- 
mediately by  telephone  or  otherwise,  and 
followed  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  by 
a  report  In  writing,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Such  reports  shall  contain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  child  and  his  parents 
or  other  persons  responsible  for  his  care.  If 
known,  the  child's  age,  natiue  and  extent  of 
the  child's  Injuries  (Including  any  evidence 
of  previous  injuries),  and  may  furnish  any 
other  information  which  the  physlcan  or 
other  person  required  to  make  the  report 


believes  might  be  helpful  in  establishing 
the  cause  of  the  Injuries  and  the  Identity  of 
the  perpetrator. 

IMMUNITY    FROM    lOABlLrrY 

Sec.  4.  Anyone  participating  In  the  making 
of  a  rei>ort  piirsuant  to  this  Act  shall  have 
immunity  from  liability,  clvU  or  criminal, 
which  might  otherwise  be  Incurred  or  im- 
posed. Any  such  participant  shall  have  the 
same  immunity  with  respect  to  participation 
In  any  judicial  proceedings  Involving  such 
report. 

EVIDENCE    NOT    PRIVILEGED 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  sections  14- 
306.  14-307,  and  14-308.  neither  the  physl- 
clan-patlent  prlvUege  nor  the  husband-wife 
privilege  shall  be  a  ground  for  excluding 
evidence  In  any  proceeding  In  the  Juvenile 
Coiirt  of  the  District  of  Columbia  concerning 
the  welfare  of  such  child,  provided  that  the 
Juvenile  Court  determines  such  privilege 
should  be  waived  in  the  interest  of  public 
justice. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  10304  is  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  had  physical  injury 
inflicted  upon  them  other  than  by  acci- 
dental means,  and  who  may  be  threat- 
ened by  further  such  injury.  This  pro- 
tection would  be  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring physicians  or  institutions  in  the 
District  who  become  aware  of  such  a 
case  to  report  it  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  thereby  causing  the 
protective  services  of  the  city  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  such  a  child 
and  to  prevent  further  abuses. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

A  physician  or  any  other  person  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  licensed  imder  the 
District  of  Coltimbia  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1929  (45  Stat.  1326;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  2-101  et  seq.) ,  who  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  child  under 
the  age  of  18,  whom  he  has  reason  to 
examine  or  treat,  has  been  physically 
injured  other  than  by  accidental  means, 
must  report  the  incident  immediately  by 
telephone,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable  in  writing  as  well,  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  The 
report  shall  include  such  data  as  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  child  and 
those  responsible  for  his  care,  if  known, 
the  child's  age,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  injuries.  When  the  physi- 
cian in  such  an  instance  is  performing 
the  medical  service  as  a  staff  member  of 
a  hospital,  he  shall  advise  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  institution,  who  in  turn 
must  make  the  above -described  report 
to  the  police  department. 

The  bill  provides  immunity  from  any 
civil  or  criminal  liability  to  any  person 
participating  in  the  making  of  such  a 
report,  and  the  same  immunity  with  re- 
spect to  participation  in  any  judicial 
proceeding  involving  such  a  report. 

The  third  major  provision  is  that  nei- 
ther the  physician-patient  privilege  nor 
the  husband-wife  privilege  shall  be  a 
ground  for  excluding  evidence,  if  the 
juvenile  court  decides  that  such  priv- 


ilege should  be  waived  in  the  interests  of 
justice. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  some 
complaints  were  made  voluntarily  by  a 
certain  few  local  hospitals,  public  health 
officials,  teachers,  parent,  other  relatives, 
friends,  neighbors,  anonymous  persons, 
and,  in  rare  instances,  the  family  phy- 
sician. We  are  told  also  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  physi- 
cians are  aware  of  many  more  cases  than 
they  report,  but  are  in  fear  of  ensuing 
liabUity. 

This  then,  clearly  is  a  problem  which 
cries  out  for  a  solution.    The  first  step, 
obviously,  is  to  provide  means  for  bring- 
ing these  cases  to  attention  so  that  ef- 
forts may  be  made  to  protect  the  child 
and.  wherever  possible,  to  preserve  family 
integrity.    Since    the   recognition   that 
serious  injury  has  occurred  by  other  than 
accidental  means  is  most  often  a  matter 
of  medical  diagnosis,  the  responsibility 
for  reporting  specific  cases  must  fall  pri- 
marily with  physicians.    Members  of  the 
medical  profession  recognize  this  fact, 
and  favor   the   enactment  of   this   bill 
which  would  allow  physicians  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  call  attention  to 
cases   of   child   abuse  without  concern 
about   incurring   potential   criminal   or 
civil  liability  for  so  reporting.    The  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  bill,  we  are 
advised,  are  consistent  with  the  beliefs 
and  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  physi- 
cians in  regard  to  this  problem. 

The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  expressed  the  belief  that  H.R. 
10304  would  strongly  implement  the  ex- 
isting laws  and  professional  practices  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  particularly  In 
enabling  physicians  to  act  in  accordance 
with  section  9  of  the  principles  of  medical 
ethics,  which  states: 

A  physician  may  not  reveal  the  confldence 
entrusted  to  him  in  the  course  of  medical 
attendance,  or  the  deficiencies  he  may  ob- 
serve In  the  character  of  patients,  unless  he 
Is  required  to  do  so  by  law  or  unless  It  be- 
comes necessary  In  order  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Individual  or  of  the  community. 


Whereas  present  District  of  Colimibia 
law — District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
14-308 — provides  for  the  waiver  of  the 
physician-patient  privilege  in  the  in- 
stance of  judical  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases,  no  such  waiver  is  presently  pro- 
vided in  regard  to  proceedings  in  the  ju- 
venile court.  Since  such  proceedings  are 
often  necessary  as  a  step  in  protecting  a 
child  who  is  apparently  the  subject  of 
abuse,  the  vital  importance  of  section  5  of 
this  bill,  which  provides  for  the  waiver  of 
both  physician-patient  and  husband-wife 
privilege  in  a  juvenile  court  proceeding 
when  the  judge  of  such  court  determines 
this  to  be  in  the  interest  of  pubUc  justice, 
is  amply  clear. 

You  committee  received  and  considered 
an  amendment  relating  to  Christian  Sci- 
ence practitioners.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
your  committee  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  was  not  capable  of  any  interpreta- 
tion which  might  differentiate  between 
any  of  the  healing  arts  which  are  recog- 
nized and  licensed  for  practice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  are  Christian  Sci- 
ence practitioners. 

The   bill   proposes   only   a    reporting 
statute  under  which  the  same  obligations 
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falls  upon  each  person  licensed  to  prac- 
tice the  healing  arts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  report  any  case  of  child 
abuse  brought  to  his  practice.  The  bill 
in  no  way  relates  to  the  relative  merit  of 
any  method  of  treatment.  Whenever 
the  reporting  requirements  stated  in  the 
bill  are  met,  the  duty  of  the  person  li- 
censed to  practice  has  been  discharged. 
No  question  may  be  raised,  under  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
healing  art  used  by  the  person  licensed 
to  practice. 

Your  committee  neither  approves  nor 
disapproves  the  practice  of  any  religious 
or  other  group  with  respect  to  treatment 
of  children  as  long  as  such  treatment  is 
proper  and  lawfully  recognized. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  3  on  June  10,  1965,  support 
for  this  bill  was  expressed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  Woman's  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Coroner's  Office,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
public  witnesses.  No  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  expressed. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  this  committee.  Congress- 
man, and  more  important  as  a  parent.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  supporting  H.R. 
10304.  We  are  aware  that  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  "bat- 
tered child."  Now  we  must  act  so  that 
these  children  will  be  identified  and  pro- 
tected from  further  harm. 

To  date.  40  States  have  passed  report- 
ing statues  and  additional  bills  are  pend- 
ing in  several  of  the  remaining  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Children's  Bureau  strongly 
endorses  legislation  similar  to  H.R.  10304 
and  an  identical  bill  I  have  introduced. 
H.R.  3411. 

As  recently  as  1962,  365  child-abuse 
cases  were  reported  by  the  news  media  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  eight  children  die  every 
year  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
result  of  improved  diagnostic  methods 
and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  physicians 
not  to  accept  without  question  explana- 
tions made  by  parents  or  others,  that  the 
injuries  being  treated  were  due  to  acci- 
dents. 

However,  these  doctors  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  cases  of  child  abuse. 
Moreover,  if  the  doctor  does  report  a 
suspected  case  of  child  abuse,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  liability. 

I  am  urging  the  passage  of  H.R.  10304 
which  is  a  clear  mandate  to  the  medical 
profession  and  others  to  report  all  sus- 
pected child-abuse  cases  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Doctors  are  qualified 
to  determine  whether  injuries  are  the 
probable  result  of  an  accident  or  physi- 
cal abuse.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  legally  freed  to  take  responsible 
action  on  behalf  of  abused  children,  and 
for  reporting  these  cases. 


AMEND   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 
CHANCERIES  ACT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  10274)  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  October  13,  1964  (78  Stat. 
1091) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  the  future  or  continued  \ise  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  which  was  used  as 
a  chancery  contrary  to  any  zoning  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  at  any  time  between  May  12. 
1958.  and  October  13.  1964.  without  any 
written  notice  by  any  governmental  au- 
thority prior  to  October  13,  1964.  to  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  fact  that  such 
use  was  in  violation  of  such  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  or 

"(4)  the  future  or  continued  use  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  where  such  use  is 
interrupted  at  some  future  date  or  where 
such  use  of  such  building  Is  transferred  from 
one  foreign  government  to  another." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  going  to  open  up. 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
a  situation  in  Washington  whereby  other 
foreign  governments  will  be  able  to  open 
up  chanceries  to  transact  business  in 
areas  where  they  are  now'  prohibited 
from  doing  so? 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  will  not.  This  bill 
is  intended  solely  to  correct  a  situation 
that  we  thought  we  had  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  1964  when  we  presented  it  to 
the  House.  As  the  gentleman  probably 
knows,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
depiive  any  person  of  the  right  to  use 
his  property  because  of  a  change  in  a 
zoning  law.  We  thought  we  had  written 
into  the  act  a  provision  that  would  pre- 
serve to  these  people  the  right  to  con- 
tinue to  use  their  property  as  it  had  been 
used  theretofore.  Unfortunately,  the 
language  has  been  construed  by  the  Zon- 
ing Board  differently.  All  we  do  here  is 
to  clarify  that  situation  and  make  sure 
that  anyone  who  had  been  using  prop- 
erty for  chancei-y  purposes,  has  the  right 
to  continue  to  so  use  it.  We  make  clear 
that  he  will  be  given  that  right  under  this 
bill. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  any  others. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  law  could  be 
interpi-eted  as  the  Zoning  Board  has 
sought  to  interpret  it,  a  court  case  would 
lie,  and  undoubtedly  the  Zoning  Board 
would  be  reversed,  because  we  cannot 
constitutionally  deprive  these  people  of 
the  use  of  their  property  because  of  the 
subsequent  enactment  of  a  zoning  law  or 
regulation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  that 
this  report,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
reports  on  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  today,  have  no 
indication  of  the  attitude  of  any  official 


of  the  District  government.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  why  there  are  no  reports 
or  practically  none  from  anyone  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  relation  to  these 
bills  that  have  been  brought  here  this 
morning? 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  indicating  that  the  reports  do 
not  indicate  what  the  District  Commis- 
sioners have  said.  The  bill  passed  just  a 
moment  ago,  H.R.  10304,  was  the  Com- 
missioners' recommendation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  adopted  all  of 
the  Commissioners'  recommendations,  to 
amend  the  bill  as  introduced.  We  con- 
sidered and  passed  a  clean  bill. 

On  this  bill  we  had  the  Commissioners 
before  us,  or  their  representatives,  and 
they  testified  on  the  matter.  They 
agreed  with  us,  if  I  recall  the  testimony 
correctly,  it  was  always  the  intent  of  the 
original  act  as  presented  to  do  precisely 
what  we  are  doing  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  always  agree- 
more  often  than  not  I  do  not  agree— 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  in  these  reports  accompanying 
bills  of  this  nature,  the  attitude  of  the 
District  government  or  some  segment  of 
the  District  government  was  made  plain 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  just  do  not  like  to  see  reports  that 
are  completely  barren  of  any  reflection  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  me,  the  practice  in  the 
District  Committee.  I  believe,  since  I 
have  been  on  it.  is.  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, not  to  put  the  reports  from  the 
Commissioners  in  the  committee  report 
to  the  House.  We  always  include  them  in 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  and  they 
are  set  forth  in  full  in  these  hearings. 

We  have  Commissioner  Tobriners 
statement  set  forth  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings — the  hearing  record — at  page 

21  thereof. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  we  always  request  the  Commission- 
ers to  give  their  opinion  on  every  bill  that 
is  introduced  concerning  any  proposed 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But.  we  do  not  necessarily  take  their 
advice.  We  try  to  write  our  own  legis- 
lation as  agreed  to  by  the  25  members  of 
the  District  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  expect  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  or  the 
committee  to  take  their  advice  on  all 
matters,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be 
helpful  to  know  the  position  of  District 
officials. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  carry  this 
colloquy  just  one  step  further.    On  page 

22  of  the  hearings  over  the  signature  of 
Walter  N.  Tobriner,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
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penultimate  paragraph  thereof,  there  is 
a  very  serious  question  raised  by  the 
Commissioners. 

I  had  the  impression  the  gentleman 
stated  that  the  District  Commissioners 
had  appeared  in  person  at  the  hearings 
and  they  were  in  general  agreement  with 
this  bill  which  we  are  considering,  H.R. 
10274. 
However,  that  sentence  says: 
However,  if  this  bill  were  enacted,  it  could 
very  well  lead  to  nullification  of  Public  Law 
88-659 — 

That  is  the  preceding  clause  which  we 
are  herein  amending  and  perfecting. 

Tlierefore,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  the  bill  not  be  enacted. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  lawyer 
and  gentleman  from  New  York  who  has 
brought  this  bill  before  us  if,  indeed, 
there  is  any  danger  of  the  likely  nullifica- 
tion of  such  public  law  by  action  taken 
here  today? 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  this  case  the  committee  recog- 
nized the  possibility  of  such  danger  and 
we  did  not  report  the  bill  H.R.  7488 
which  was  then  before  the  committee,  but 
did  report  the  bill  now  before  the 
House.  It  does  not  create  any  such 
danger  and  certainly  does  not  nullify  but 
merely  clarifies  the  original  law  as 
enacted  last  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  the  so-called  re- 
port from  the  affected  department  is  not 
applicable  to  this  bill  per  se? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  the  ef- 
fect—just as  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
day — we  require  that  bills  meet  certain 
specifications  agreed  to  by  the  House 
itself,  one  of  which  is  that  departmental 
reports  should  be  present  and  that  we 
have  the  thinking  of  the  duly  appointed 
representatives  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  before  we  are  asked 
to  exercise  our  wisdom  or  to  pass  our 
judgment  on  these  bills,  as  a  superduper 
city  council  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  it  only  fair,  and  ordinary 
channels  and  staff  coordination  would 
seem  to  commend,  that  we  do  such.  This. 
in  effect,  leaves  us  with  nothing  more 
than  a  very  excellent  committee  report 
and  a  statement  of  the  gentlemen  in  this 
colloquy  that  the  bill  will  do  no  damage 
and  will  accomplish  the  purposes  in- 
tended.   I  shall  support  the  bill. 

The  bill  \^^s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PURPOSE  OF  H.R.  10274 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  H.R.  10274  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  13,  1964  (78  Stat.  1091; 
D.C.  Code,  title  5,  sec.  418a) ,  approved  by 
the  88th  Congress  to  regulate  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  and  other  business  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  In  reporting  the  bill 
S.  646  in  the  last  Congress— House  Report 
1727 — your  committee  recognized  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  providing 
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for  the  location  of  chanceries  and  that 
the  bill,  later  enacted  as  Public  Law  88- 
659,  might  require  amendments  pending 
some  final  solution  to  this  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned law,  additional  problems  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  commit- 
tee in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  that  law  under  its  terms  and 
concerning  unique,  or  at  least  unusual, 
situations  which  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial hardship  to  property  owners. 
This  bill  is  an  effort  to  supplement  and 
clarify  the  previous  enactment  and  meet 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
presented  to  your  committee. 

For  many  years,  foreign  governments 
were  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  property  to  be  used 
for  chancery  purposes.    The  great  ma- 
jority of  foreign  chanceries  were  located 
within  single-family  detached  residential 
areas.    Because  of  the  substantial  and 
sometimes  intense,  business  usage  of  such 
properties,  they  were  not  compatible,  in 
many  instances,  with  the  character  of  the 
neighborhoods   in   which   they    existed. 
With  the  development  of  zoning  laws 
and  establishment  of  zoning  categories, 
the  admissibility  of  chanceries  in  resi- 
dentially  zoned  areas  became  an  increas- 
ingly   controversial    matter.    Although 
zoning  regulations  were  developed  to  re- 
quire at  least  some  parking  facilities  to 
avoid  traffic  congestion,  and  to  preserve 
the  residential  character  where  chan- 
ceries were   located,  existing  laws  and 
regulations  did  not  provide  a  suitable 
basis  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  pro- 
viding for  chancery  locations,  nor  did 
they  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  harmo- 
nious relations  between  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  State  Department.    The 
latter  agency  is  the  only  agency  which 
might  exercise  any  sanctions  to  bring 
about  the  enforcement  of  District  of  Col- 
umbia regulations  regarding  the  location 
of  chanceries.    This  situation  led  to  ac- 
tion taken  during  the  88th  Congress,  and 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-659,  ap- 
proved October  13. 1964. 

Aside  from  specifying  the  zoning  cate- 
gories within  which  chanceries  of  for- 
eign governments  might  be  located,  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  clearly  expressed 
concerning  the  preservation  of  existing 
rights  established  by  previous  use  under 
law.  Existing  uses  of  buildings  as  chan- 
ceries where  such  use  had  been  estab- 
lished under  the  benefit  of  statute  or  by 
use  preceding  applicable  zoning  laws  and 
regulations  were  to  be  continued.  Al- 
though that  act  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  extinguishing  the  use  of  some 
properties  as  chanceries  where  such  use 
did  in  fact  exist  and  was  without  notice 
that  the  use  was  not  based  upon  any 
law.  rule,  or  regulation,  some  instances 
of  hardship  have  been  demonstrated. 
These  represent  borderline  cases  where, 
under  the  normal  operation  of  law  and 
regulation  prior  to  the  act  of  the  last 
Congress,  chancery  uses  would  have  been 
permitted  and  approved,  the  owners  of 
such  property  now  find  that  they  are 
precluded  under  the  strict  language  of 
the  act  from  continued  use  of  their  prop- 
erty for  chancery  purposes. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TERMS  OF  THE  BILL 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  10274,  the  act 
of  October  13,  1964  (78  Stat.  1091),  is 
amended  by  this  bill  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  clause  3  to  section  2.  The  future 
use  or  the  continued  use  of  a  building  as 
a  chancery  would  not  be  prohibited  even 
though  such  use  was  contrary  to  provi- 
sions of  law  if  such  use  existed  between 
the  date  of  May  12,  1958,  the  date  of  the 
revision  of  the  zoning  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  Lewis  plan,  and  the  date  of  October 
13,  1964,  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
88-659.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  property  was 
not  given  a  written  notice  by  any  govern- 
mental authority  of  noncompliance  with 
existing  zoning  provisions  prior  to  the 
date  of  October  13,  1964.  Thus,  any  use 
of  a  building  as  a  chancery  which  qual- 
ifies under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  be- 
comes a  lawful  use  as  specified  in  the  first 
clause  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  October 
13.1964. 

From  hearings  before  your  committee, 
and  other  information  available  regard- 
ing the  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  13, 
1964.  your  committee  believes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  further  clarify  its  intent  as 
to  the  right  of  transfer  and  the  right  to 
continued  use  of  property  for  chancery 
purposes  where  such  use  has  been  law- 
fully established. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  October  13. 1964, 
which  the  pending  bill,  HJl.  10274, 
amends,  was  the  subject  of  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  intent  in  House  Report  1727 
of  the  88th  Congress.  That  report  stated 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  specific  Intent  that  no  existing 
lawful  rights  of  use  shall  be  affected  by  any 
provision  of  the  bill.  Where  the  lawful  use 
of  the  building  as  a  chancery  has  been  estab- 
lished and  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
whether  the  property  be  vacant,  whether  the 
use  as  a  chancery  be  Interrupted  at  some 
future  date,  or  whether  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing be  transferred  from  one  foreign  govern- 
ment to  another,  nothing  In  the  act  shall 
affect  such  right  of  use. 

In  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  10274,  your 
committee  amends  section  2  of  the  act  of 
October  13,  1964,  by  adding  a  new  clause 
(4)  which  states  that  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  prohibit  the  future  or  continued 
use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery  even 
though  the  use  of  the  building  as  a  chan- 
cery may  be  interrupted  and  the  prop- 
erty may  become  vacant  at  some  time  or 
the  use  of  the  building  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  foreign  government  to 
another.  Thus,  wherever  a  building 
which  has  been  lawfully  used  for  chan- 
cei-y  purposes,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-659  as  amended  by  this  bill,  becomes 
vacant,  the  fact  of  vacancy  alone  has  no 
effect  upon  the  future  or  continued  right 
of  use  of  the  building  for  chancery  pur- 
poses. The  amendment  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  right  of  such  use  even 
though  such  use  may  be  interrupted,  the 
property  vacant,  or  used  for  other  pur- 
poses so  long  as  the  use  of  the  property 
as  a  chancery  is  not  abandoned.  Fur- 
ther, the  use  of  a  building  for  chancery 
purposes  may  be  transferred  from  one 
foreign  government  to  another. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  as  favorably  reported  by 
your  committee  will  aid  in  resolving  in- 
equities and  hardship  situations,  and  re- 
lieve any  area  of  doubt  as  to  the  commit- 
tee's intent  in  preserving  a  right,  once 
established,  for  the  future  and  continued 
use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery  and  the 
right  of  transfer  of  the  use  from  one  for- 
eign government  to  another  or  from  one 
owner  to  another  where  the  premises  are 
leased  for  such  use. 

ANALYSIS     OF    THE     BILL 

The  bill  H.R.  10274  amends  the  act 
of  October  13,  1964,  regulating  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
adding  two  new  clauses  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  that  act.  The  first  new  clause 
( 3 )  provides  that  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  the  act  shall  not  prohibit 
the  future  or  continued  use  of  a  build- 
ing as  a  chancery  even  though  such 
building  was  used  contrary  to  law  or 
regulation  in  existence  and  where  such 
use  was  between  the  dates  of  May  12. 
1958,  and  October  13.  1964.  and  the 
owner  or  occupant  received  no  written 
notice  prior  to  the  latter  date  from  any 
governmental  authority  that  the  use  as  a 
chancery  was  in  violation  of  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulation. 

The  second  new  clause  f4)  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  not 
prohibit  the  future  or  continued  use  of 
a  building  as  a  chancery  even  though  the 
use  may  be  interrupted  and  the  building 
becomes  vacant  or  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses or  where  the  use  of  the  building  as 
a  chancery  is  transferred  from  one  for- 
eign government  to  another,  or  from  a 
private  citizen  to  a  foreign  government. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  959  and  H.R. 
8466. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  to  call  up  bills  from  his  subcom- 
mittee. 

INCORPORATION  OF  MERCHANT 
MARINE  WAR  VETERANS  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  biU  H.R.  3864 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  War  Veterans  Association. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3864 

A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Merchant 

Marine  War  Veterans  Association 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  follow- 
ing named  persons,  to  wit: 

Raymond  Jacobs.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Tom  Truxtun  McWade.  Chicago,  Illinois: 

John  Scotello,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

E.  A.  Garrett,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

P.  L.  Staszewskl.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Frank  L.  Morgan.  BensenvlUe.  Illinois: 

Ira  E.  Bishop,  Homewood.  Illinois; 

Robert  Kaforskl,  Chicago,  Illinois; 


Thomas  V.  Murphy,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
James  W.  MacKenzie.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Stanley  T.  Deering,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Robert  H.  Salvesen,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois; 
Charles  W.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Chester  L.  Ratowski,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Obie  A.  Hawker,  Senior,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibia; 

Art  Payne.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
William  G.  May,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Alfonso  DeSoto,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Captain  Daniel  C.  Green,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Robert   J.   Morgan,   Skokie.  Illinois; 
Robert  Broadhead,  Elmhurst,  Illinois; 
Raymond  E.  Gongola,  Elmwood  Park,  Illi- 
nois; 

James  Sheehan,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois; 
Willi  Willis.  Lake  Forest,  Illinois; 
Terry  Kenny,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Captain  David  A.  Jones,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
George  Bean,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
William  Berkovitz.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
John  Dewar.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Prank  Draper,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
John   S.   Hambright,   Chicago,   Illinois; 
Robert  Kannberg,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
George  Laudermith,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
John  C.  Mead.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Harry  A.  Skinner,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Captain  Robert  Ammon,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Jack  Billow,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Captain    Roy   Christlanson,    Chicago,   Illi- 
nois; 

William  J.  Curtln,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Harry  L.  Slegler,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Captain  Don  K.  McRae,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Richard  Nowak.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Stanley  M.  Repel,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Roscoe  J.  Williams,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
William  Pitch,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Richard  Christ.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
George  S.  Cronk,  Chicago.  Illinois: 
Joe  Rosengard,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Joseph  W.  Zinn.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Louis  Roskopf.  Cicero,  Illinois; 
R.  Wojcukiewicz,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Walter  J.  Hetzel,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Bertram  W.  Brown,  Oak  Park.  Illinois; 
Captain  John  J.  Klocko,  Junior,  Prospect 
Heights,  Illinois; 

Louis  B.  Lambert,  Claremont,  Illinois: 
Nick  J.  DeBrown.  Franklin  Park,  Illinois; 
Thomas  P.  Skahlll,  Elmhurst,  Illinois; 
William  Bradley,  Deerfleld,  Illinois; 
R.  B.  Foryst,  Olney,  Illinois; 
J.  J.  Pahrenbach,  Glenvlew,  Illinois; 
Michael  S.  Morgan,  Skokie,  Illinois; 
Vern  Colvln,  Lombard,  Illinois; 
Phil  Provenzano,  Addison,  Illinois; 
Sid  Luckman.  Highland  Park,  Illinois; 
Reverend  Arnold  J.  Parker,  Rlverdale,  Illi- 
nois; 
Harold  Kowalski.  Cicero,  Illinois; 
Bud  Carlson.  Lombard,  Illinois; 
Robert  A.  Carlsen.  Berwyn,  Illinois; 
Steve  Manookian.  Melrose  Park.  Illinois; 
Joseph  M.  Kerekes.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois; 
Robert  E.  Olson,  Mount  Vernon,  Illinois; 
E.  E.  Mllde.  Champaign,  Illinois; 
Ken  Bruckelmeyer,  Worth,  Illinois: 
K.  J.  Bailey,  Gurnee,  Illinois; 
Charles  W.  Wright,  ChUlicothe,  IlUnols; 
Thomas  A.  Ross,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
John  Mli\so.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Paul  Maresky,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Benjamin  J.  Linkus,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Anton  A.  Bernackl.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Vincent  Flack.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Frank  A.  Mendyke,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
August  J    Goyke,  Chicago.   Illinois; 
Ray  Utterskl.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Richard  L.  Anderson.  Baltimore.  Maryland; 
Kenneth  P.  Clausen,  Pond  Du  Lac,  Wiscon- 
sin; 

Ferdinand  J.  Simon,  Lutcher.  Louisiana; 
Richard  M.  Stevenson,  Groton.  Connecti- 
cut; 

Jo©  R.  McAllister.  Madison.  South  Dakota 
Paul  H.  Apmann.  Saint  Petersburg.  Flor 
Ida; 
B.  Alan  Stone.  Greeley.  Colorado; 


H.  K.  Martin.  Muskegon.  Michigan; 
Richard   A.    Sells.    Saint   Louis,   Missouri; 
Charles    J.    Stelchen,    El    Segundo,    Cali- 
fornia; 

Raymond  L.  Loftesness,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota; 

Martin    Avignon.    Junior.    Laurel,    Missis- 
sippi; 

Clyde  J.  Beck.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota; 
Arthur  Chambless,  Saralan,  Alabama; 
Laurence  N.  Holden.   Lincoln.   Rhode  Is- 
land; 

Glen  M.  Svaren.  Ashland,  Oregon; 
Captain  John  L.  Beebe,  New  Shrewsbury, 
New  Jersey; 

Frank  Harveston,  Augusta,  Georgia; 
Robert    Hotchklss,    Sedley,    Virginia: 
Floyd  W.  Reed,  Pickstown,  South  Dakotii; 
Richard  R.  Meurer,  Billings,  Montana; 
Warren  Peterson.  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Rosa  Eleuterio,  Bronx,  New  York; 
Vergil  Patrick,  Andrews,  Texas; 
Gordon    Westford,    Spokane,    Washington; 
Donald    C.    Ahern,   Brookings,   South   Da- 
kota: 

Robert  J.  Garvey.  Roswell,  New  Mexico; 
Wellington  Coolidge,  Saratoga.  Wyoming; 
David  E.  Fisher.  Allentown,  Pennsylvania: 
Sterling    Hayden,    Nantucket,    Massachu- 
setts; 

Frank  A.  Joslyn,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa; 
H.  S.  Feay,  Junior,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da- 
kota; 

Robert    E.    Armstrong,    Junior,    Portland, 
Maine: 

Richard  R.  Powers.  Clarksvllle.  Tennessee: 
Joseph  D.  Kelly,  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Frank  H.  Throop.  Marshall,  Minnesota; 
E.  K.  Verley,  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota; 
Charles  W.  Bartlett.  Valley  City.  North  Da- 
kota; 

Elwin  B.  Benson.  O'Neill    Nebraska; 
Robert  R.  Shebal,  El  Cajon.  California; 
Lester   Sampson,    Sioux   Falls     South  Da- 
kota: 

Charles  Shaw.  Detroit.  Michigan; 
John   Roscoe,   Pueblo,   Colorado; 
Vicente  R.  Santos,  Lake  Placid,  Florida; 
Domenlco  Gallo,  Danbury,  Connecticut; 
James   Chrystal,   New   Orleans.    Louisiana: 
Eugene    A.    Peterson,    Sioux    Falls,    South 
Dakota; 

James  P.  Grant,  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia: 

Captain  WllUan  W.  Clendanlel,  Baltimore, 
Maryland; 

Leonard  A.  Cernlk,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
Ralph  S.  Floyd.  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Philip  Klein,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania; 
Dale  Dean,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota; 
Roy  Myers,  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Captain  Cleair  F.  Bee,  Cornwall  on  the 
Hudson,  New  York; 

Charles  R.  Kluge.  Gary,  Indiana; 
Dale  A.  Meurer,  East  of  Billings,  Montana: 
William    A.    McGregor,    North    Providence, 
Rhode  Island: 

William  Meyer,  Volga,  South  Dakota: 
George     Holland,     New    Providence,    New 
Jersey; 

Robert  A  Graves,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota: 
Elton  E.  E>alin.  Ashtabula.  Ohio; 
John   B.    Orrand,    Nashville,   Tennessee; 
Earl  D.  Muhs.  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota; 
Thomas  J.   O'Connor,   Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; 

Richard  Kujawa,  Alpena,  Michigan; 
Francis  J.  Brady.  Clearwater,  Florida; 
Warren   A.    Ferguson,   Falls   Village,   Con- 
necticut; 

Luveme  P.    Jorgensen,   Plandreau,  South 
Dakota; 

Clyde  M.  Case,  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin; 
Captain  B.   Ralph   Ludy,   Bralntree,  Mas- 
sachusetts; 

B.  J.  Blsh.  York.  Pennsylvania; 
R.  A.  Chambers.  Buffalo.  New  York: 
Richard    M.    Blelskl.    Sioux    Falls.    South 
Dakota; 

Evan  O.  Davis,  MerrlvlUe.  Indiana; 


Richard     J.     Augsbach.     Westwood,    New 

Jersey; 

Carl  A.  Peters,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 

James  H.  Kruser,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Leland  S.  Sorensen,  Vibo-g,  South  Dakota; 

Raymond  F.  Hiltgen.  Torrance,  California; 

Robert  Raehl.  Muskegon,  Michigan; 

M.  M.  Boker,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida; 

OrviUe  M.  Heemstra,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin: 

Paul  H.  Parsley.  Brookings,  South  Dakota; 

Edward  P.  Lyons,  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts; 

William  Grablak,  Mount  Pleasant.  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Kenneth  U.  Marshall.  Central  Nyack.  New 

York; 

Edward  M.  Meagher.  Hammond,  Indiana; 

Carrol  D.  Moeller,  Naples,  South  Dakota; 

Adrlanus  Van  Ryn,  Hotaoken,  New  Jersey; 

Florian  P.  Ritschel,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota; 

Paul  A.  Hoirlis,  Parma,  Ohio; 

Paul  Gehris,  Wyomissing.  Pennsylvania; 

Clifford  Gartmann,  Wausau,  Wisconsin: 

Captain    C.    J.    Van    Dongen,    Muskegon, 
Michigan: 

E.  V.  Zafft,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota; 

John  G.  Hanks,  Lakewood,  California; 

Paul  Aaron,  Arlington,  South  Dakota; 

Everett  E.  Robertson,  Junior,  Oakland 
City,  Indiana; 

Wayne  Culbertson,  Caledonia,  New  York; 

Harold  R.  Fredrickson,  Sunnyvale,  Cali- 
fornia; 

James  Swlnford,  Louisville,  Ohio; 

D.  E.  Bigler,  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey; 

Arvid  Olson,  El  Cajon,  California; 

J.  H.  Muellers,  Robbinsdale,  Minnesota; 

Robert  Nelson,  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey; 

Anthony  P.  VelUgan,  Gary,  Indiana; 

Orval  Herington,  Onamia,  Minnesota; 

Van  Heflln,  Beverly  Hills.  California; 

Worrell  Klaenhammer,  Saint  Paul.  Min- 
nesota; 

Delbert  W.  Houts,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wiscon- 
sin; 

Walter  Skotynskl,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

H.  A.  Kuns,  Osseo,  Minnesota; 

G.  J.  Burdick,  Daly  City,  California; 

George  L.  Smokovitch,  Escanaba,  Mich- 
igan; 

Ray  J.  Arkell,  lona,  Minnesota; 

Robert  W.  Forsberg,  Watertown.  South 
Dakota; 

Clarence  Bowes,  Nekoosa,  Wisconsin;    and 

William  N.  Walker,  Junior,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio; 

and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  its  legal  domicile 
shall  be,  by  the  name  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  War  Veterans  Association  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  corporation),  and  by 
such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succession  and  the  powers,  limita- 
tions, and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

COMPLETION    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Sec  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  in  person 
or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  corporation  by 
the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  to  foster  appreciation  for  the  war- 
time services  of  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  United  States  Mar- 
itime Service,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
plight  of  said  veterans,  through  recognized 
methods  of  obtalnment;  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Memorial  Day  shipboard  ceremony  to 
honor  the  war  dead  of  these  services,  as  in- 
augurated on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1958;  to 
encourage  the  retention  and  availability  of 
a  modernized  and  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine  held  in  readiness  at  all  times; 


to  encourage  the  governmental  formation  of 
a  United  States  Maritime  Service  Reserve,  the 
acknowledged  training  branch  of  the  war- 
time American  merchant  marine. 

COEPORATE  POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State  In 
which  the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  of  its  property  and  the  regula- 
tion of  Its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  individual,  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  In  trust  for  any  of  the 
piu-poses  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing Into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  applicable 
provisions  of  the  law  of  any  State  (A)  gov- 
erning the  amount  or  kind  of  property  which 
may  be  held  by,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or 
controlling  the  ownership  of  property  by.  a 
corporation  operating  In  such  State. 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cumber, and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws;   and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined 
as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration may  provide.  Eligibility  for  mem- 
bership In  the  corporation  shall  be  limited 
to  male  wartime  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service,  who  are  eligible  for  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  recruiting  service  of  World 
War  I;  a  certificate  of  substantially  con- 
tinuous service  from  World  War  II;  the 
equivalent  discharge  from  the  Korean  con- 
flict: and  any  similar  type  discharge  from 
previous  or  subsequent  conflicts. 

GOVERNING    AUTHORrTY    OF   THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  governing  authority  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  the  national  head- 
quarters and  national  board  of  directors 
thereof,  composed  of  such  officers  and  elected 
representatives  from  the  several  States  and 
other  local  subdivisions  of  the  corporate  or- 
ganization as  shall  be  provided  by  the  con- 
stitutlon  and  bylaws:  Provided,  That  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  corporation 
shall  always  be  representative  of  the  mem- 
bership at  large  and  shall  not  permit  the 
concentration  of  the  control  thereof  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  members  or 
in  a  self-perpetuating  group  not  so  repre- 
sentative. The  meetings  of  the  national 
headquarters  may  be  held  In  any  State  or 
territory   or  in   the  District  of   Columbia. 

BOARD    OP    DIRECTORS:     COMPOSITION,    RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  membership  of  the  Initial  national 


headquarters  and  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  present  members  of  the  national  head- 
quarters and  the  national  board  of  directors 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  As- 
sociation, the  corporation  described  in  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act,  or  such  of  them  as  may 
then  be  living  and  are  qualified  members  of 
such  national  headquarters  and  national 
board  of  directors,  to  wit:  Raymond  Jacobs, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Tom  Truxtun  McWade, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  John  Scotello,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  E.  A.  Garrett,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Frank  Morgan.  Bensenville.  Illinois;  Ira  E. 
Bishop.  Homewood.  Illinois;  Robert  Kafor- 
ski,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Thomas  V.  Murphy, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  James  W.  MacKenzie,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Stanley  T.  Deering,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  Francis  L.  Staszewskl,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  national  headquarters 
and  national  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  such  number  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  constitution  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  members  of  such  offices 
shall  be  selected  In  such  manner  (including 
the  filling  of  vacancies),  and  shall  serve  for 
such  terms,  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  national  headquarters  and  na- 
tional board  of  directors  shall  be  the  man- 
aging body  of  the  corporation  and  shall  have 
such  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

officers:  selection  and  DtmES  of  offices 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  national  commander,  national  vice 
commander,  national  junior  vice  commander, 
national  secretary,  national  treasurer,  na- 
tional master  at  arms,  five  members  of  the 
national  board  of  directors,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws.  The  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  selected  In  such  manner  and 
for  such  terms  and  with  such  duties  and 
titles  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

PRINCIPAL  office  :  SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITIES;  DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA    AGENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Chicago,  Illinois, 
or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be  later  deter- 
mined by  the  national  officers  and  national 
board  of  directors;  but  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  shall  not  be  confined  to  that 
place,  but  may  be  conducted  throughout  the 
various  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

USE  OF  income:    loans  TO  OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS, 
OR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or 
assets  of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any 
of  Its  members,  directors,  or  officers  as  such, 
or  be  distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the 
life  of  the  corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution 
or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  In  this  subsec- 
tion, however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of 
the  corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
necessary  expenses  In  amounts  approved  by 
the  national  officers  and  national  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
member  of  the  national  headquarters  and 
national  board  of  directors  who  votes  for  or 
assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance 
to  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  the 
corporation,  and  any  officer  who  participates 
In  the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  advance. 
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shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  tbe 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  payment  thereof. 

NONPOLXnCAL    NATURi:    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  and  its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  politi- 
cal party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

tlABIUnr    FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS  AND   AGENTS 

SEC.  12.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBmON    AGAINST    ISStTANCE    OF    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT    OF    DIVIDENDS 

Sec  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records:    INSPECTION 

Sec  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  accounts 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
its  national  conventions,  national  head- 
quarters, and  national  board  of  directors. 
All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  Inspected  by  any  member,  or  his  agent 
or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any 
reasonable  time. 

AUDIT    OF    FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  an  Independent  certified  public  account- 
ant In  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  cor- 
porate transactions.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the 
corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit;  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  af- 
forded to  such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verlflcitlon  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and 
svirplus  or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis.  (4)  income  and  expense,  and  (5) 
sources  and  applications  of  funds.  Such 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 
document. 

REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec  16.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each 
year  the  corporation  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  Its  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  report  may  consist 
of  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  covering  such  Hscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 
document. 

CERT.MN      EXCLUSIVE      RIGHTS      OF     CORPORATION 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  and  its  subordinate 
divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  usp  the  name  Merchant  Marine  War 
Veterans  A.'s?oclatlon.  The  corporation  shall 
have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  use,  or 
allow  or  refuse  the  use  of.  such  emblems, 
seals,  and  b.idges  as  have  heretofore  been 
tised  by  the  Illinois  corporation  described  In 
section  18  and  the  right  to  which  may  be 
lawfully   transferred   to   the   corproratlon. 

TRANSFER  OF  ASSETS 

Sec  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime 
Service  Veten.ns  Association,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 


all  the  liability  of  such  corporation  and 
upon  complying  with  all  laws  of  the  State 
of  Dllnols  applicable  thereto. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLtTTlON   OR   LIQXnDATTOM 

Sec  19.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or  sat- 
isfaction of  all  outstanding  obligations  and 
liabilities,  the  remaining  assets.  If  any,  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the  na- 
tional headquarters  and  national  board  of 
directors  and  In  compliance  with  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation  and 
all  Federal  and  State  laws  applicable  thereto. 

RESERVATION     OF    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  20.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

1 .  At  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
(p.  10,  line  10)  add  the  following  sentence: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  named 
in  this  section.  Jointly  and  severally,  to  file 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  their  designated  agent  a  copy 
of  this  Act  within  15  days  after  the  date 
of  its  approval. 

2.  Page  11.  line  19,  Insert  the  following  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "States":  ",  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

3.  Page  12.  line  6,  Insert  the  following  im- 
mediately after  the  word  "State":  "or  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

4.  Page  12,  line  9.  strike  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  the  line  and  add  the  following: 
"or  the  District  of  Columbia;". 

5.  Page  12.  line  16.  Insert  the  following 
immediately  after  the  word  "Federal":  ",  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.". 

6.  Page  15,  strike  all  of  lines  22  through  24, 
and  on  page  16,  strike  all  of  lines  1  through  3. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process, 
notice,  or  demand  for  the  corporation,  and 
service  of  such  process,  notice,  or  demand 
required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be  served 
upon  the  corporation  may  be  served  upon 
such  agent.  The  corporation  shall  file  with 
the  Commi.ssloners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  their  designated  agent  a  statement 
designating  the  initial  and  each  successor 
registered  agent  of  the  corporation  Immedi- 
ately following  any  such  designation. 

7.  Page  20,  line  4,  insert  the  following  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "Federal":  ",  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  query  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  who  has  presented 
this  bill,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
District  of  Columbia  local  organization 
or  it  has  a  charter  for  the  national  or- 
ganization which  simply  has  its  ofTice  and 
legislative  representative  located  phy.si- 
cally  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  This  is  a  District  of 
Columbia  incorporation  of  a  national 
organization.  It  is  the  incorporation  of  a 
national  corporation. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  would  in  no  manner 
or  means,  therefore,  exempt  by  declara- 
tion of  a  nonprofit  organization  or  by  a 
specific  tax  exemption  of  a  local  orga- 
nization in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
as  a  local  chapter  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  War  Veterans  Association,  is  that 
correct? 
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Mr,   DOWDY.     It  would   not.     As  I 
understand  it,  it  would  not  exempt  this 
organization  unless  it  is  already  exempt. 
Mr.  HALL.    Does  the  gentleman  know 
if  there  are  favorable  comments  or  not 
from  District  of  Columbia  ofiBcials? 
Mr.  DOWDY.    I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  advise  the 
gentleman  that  the  District  Commis- 
sioners have  no  objection  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  is  not  so  stated  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  who 
is  supporting  the  bill  tell  us  whether 
there  is  any  expense  involved?  I  notice 
on  page  3  of  the  report  it  says  this  is  a 
self-supporting  institution;  there  would 
be  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers  or  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  no  expense,  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  Congress 
will  approve  the  incorpx)ration  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, as  expressed  in  my  own  bill,  H.R. 
7615.  and  an  identical  bill  introduced  by 
my  colleague  I  Mr.  Derwinski]. 

The  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans 
Association  is  a  national  organization 
composed  of  approximately  5.000  men 
with  branch  organizations  in  49  States. 
These  war  veterans  are  recognized  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  meeting  the 
qualifications  for  tax  exemption.  The 
State  of  Illinois  in  1957  officially  granted 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  As- 
sociation permission  to  incorporate. 

Since  that  time,  and  in  the  Congresses 
since  1959.  the  Merchant  Marine  War 
Veterans  Association  has  attempted  to 
obtain  official  recognition  of  the  orga- 
nization from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is,  as 
expressed  in  H.R.  7615,  "to  foster  appre- 
ciation for  the  wartime  services  of  vet- 
erans of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service,  and  the 
betterment  of  the  plight  of  said  veterans, 
through  recognized  methods  of  obtain- 
ment;  the  perpetuation  of  the  Memorial 
Day  shipboard  ceremony  to  honor  the 
war  dead  of  these  services,  as  inaugu- 
rated on  Memorial  Day.  May  30,  1958:  to 
encourage  the  retention  and  availability 
of  a  modernized  and  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  held  in  readiness  at  all 
times:  to  encourage  the  governmental 
formation  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service 
Reserve,  the  acknowledged  training 
branch  of  the  wartime  American  mer- 
chani,  marine." 

Tiiose  eligible  for  membership  are 
those  male  veterans  of  the  maritime 
merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Service  who  served  in  either  World  War 
I.  World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict  or 
subsequent  conflicts  and  who  obtained 
an  honorable  discharge  from  service. 


The  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans 
Association  is  nonpolitical  in  structure 
and  in  philosophy.  The  national  com- 
mander, Mr.  Raymond  Jacobs,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jacobs'  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  merchant  marine  war  veterans  have 
gained  him  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 

I  share  his  firm  opinion  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  War  Veterans  Association 
is  worthy  of  incorporation.  More  than 
1,500,000  men  now  living  in  our  counti-y 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  this  orga- 
nization. I  believe  we  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  can  be  symbolized  in 
your  recommendation  today.  They  en- 
dured all  the  terrifying  hazards  of  war 
at  sea  and  helped  save  America  from 
invasion.  This  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  repaying  our  debt  to  the 
many  tliousands  who  have  responded  to 
the  call  throughout  the  years  and  who 
gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  this  Nation. 

I  feel  confident  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation will  give  the  Merchant  Marine 
War  Veterans  Association  every  assist- 
ance in  realizing  its  goal. 

What  this  legislation  does,  in  effect,  is 
to  permit  this  organization  to  incorpor- 
ate in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is 
not  a  national  charter.  As  should  be 
known,  a  national  charter  bill  would 
come  through  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  merely  permits  them  to 
incorporate  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  amendments  to  the  bill  have  been 
suggested  by  the  District  Commissioners 
and  they  have  accepted  the  bill  and  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  changing  the  statement 
that  was  made  a  while  ago  in  answer 
to  my  direct  question  about  this  being  a 
national  organization  chartered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  vis-a-vis  a  local 
one? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  is  a  national 
organization  with  chapters  in  49  States. 
It  is  an  organization  that  is  national  in 
scope.  It  has  a  Treasury  Department 
exemption.  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
league's attention  to  the  fact  that  a  na- 
tional charter  and  a  permission  to  in- 
corporate in  the  District  of  Columbia 
constitutes  the  difference  involved  here. 
This  legislation  is  not  opposed  by  the 
District  Commissioners  and  the  amend- 
ments in  the  legislation  were  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  bill  merely  gives  this  organization 
the  right  to  incorporate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  merely  point  out  this  is  not 
a  national  charter  such  as  enjoyed  by 
the  American  Legion,  the  VFW  and  var- 
ious other  organizations  chartered  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  at  some  variance  to 
the  statement  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  answer  to  my  original  re- 
quest a  while  ago.  But  I  simply  ask  the 
gentleman  because  he  has  explained  it 


so  adequately:  Will  this  confer  tax-ex- 
empt status  so  far  as  property  holdings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  concerned 
as  to  this  local  chapter? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  it  will  not.  It 
will  not  confer  any  tax-exempt  status, 
nor  will  it  give  them  any  special  benefits. 
All  it  does  is  give  them  permission  to 
incorporate  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  does  give  them  a  national  status 
but  that  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  na- 
tional charter.  I  would  presume  that 
at  some  future  date,  they  may  attempt  to 
get  a  national  charter  and,  of  course, 
that  would  be  their  privilege.  Then  the 
Congress  would  take  another  look  at  this 
whole  proposal. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  state,  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  incorporation  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Association  and  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statement  that 
the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  urge  favor- 
able House  action  today  on  my  bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  War  Veterans  Association.  I  in- 
troduced this  measure,  H.R.  3864,  at  the 
behest  of  this  fine  organization,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski] 
indicated  his  support  by  sponsoring  an 
identical  measure,  H.R.  7615.  In  addi- 
tion, the  distinguished  Democrat  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKOWsKi],  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  testify  on  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  also  introduced  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
An  identical  measure  which  he  sponsored 
in  the  87th  Congress  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
other  body  will  approve  this  legislation 
again  this  session  if  we  in  the  House  give 
it  the  favorable  consideration  which  it 
deserves. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime 
Service  Veterans  Association  is  incor- 
porated in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  now 
has  members  in  all  50  States.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  the  plight  of 
the  w-artime  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime 
service  and  to  the  retention  and  avail- 
ability of  a  modernized  and  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  held  in 
readiness  at  all  times.  The  association  is 
also  dedicated  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  governmental  formation  of  the  U.S. 
maritime  service  reserve  as  a  training 
branch  of  the  wartime  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Eligibility  for  membership  in  the  as- 
sociation is  restricted  to  male  wartime 
veterans  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  U.S.  maritime  service  who 
are  eligible  for  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  Recruiting 
Service  of  World  War  I,  or  who  hold  a 
certificate  of  substantially  continuous 
service  in  World  War  II,  or  the  equivalent 
discharge  from  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
any  similar  type  discharge  from  previous 
or  subsequent  conflicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  believe  the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and  non- 


political  public  service  organization,  is 
deserving  of  this  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress. Passage  of  this  legislation  to  in- 
corporate the  organization  will  give  It 
added  prestige  which  will  assist  it  in 
informing  the  public  of  the  highly  im- 
portant and  necessary  functions  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  U.S. 
maritime  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  House  approval 
of  H.R.  3864. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PURPOSE   OP   THE    BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pm- 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Merchant  Marine  War 
Veterans  Association  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  its  legal  domicile  shall 
be. 

The  names  of  the  incorporators,  the 
corporate  purr>oses,  E>owers  and  proce- 
dures, membership  requirements  and  du- 
ties of  the  officers  are  set  forth  under 
various  sections  of  the  bill. 

While  the  bill  provides  that  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  coiporation  shall  be 
located  in  Chicago,  111.,  or  such  other 
place  as  may  be  determined,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  corporation  shall  have  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a 
designated  agent  authorized  to  accept 
service  of  process. 

The  Merchant  Marine  &  Maritime 
Service  Veterans  Association,  numbering 
over  10,000  members  in  50  States,  was 
organized  in  1957  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  chartered  under  the  "not  for  profit" 
corporation  laws  of  that  State. 

Its  purF>oses,  as  expressed  in  section  3 
of  H.R.  7615,  are  first,  to  foster  apprecia- 
tion for  the  wartime  services  of  veterans 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
the  U.S.  maritime  service,  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  plight  of  said  veterans, 
through  recognized  methods  of  obtain- 
ment;  second,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Memorial  Day  shipboard  ceremony  to 
honor  the  war  dead  of  these  services,  as 
inaugurated  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30, 
1958;  third,  to  encourage  the  retention 
and  availability  of  a  modernized  and  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine  held  in 
readiness  at  all  times;  and  fourth,  to  en- 
courage the  governmental  formation  of  a 
U.S.  Maritime  Service  Reserve,  the  ac- 
knowledged training  branch  of  the  war- 
time American  merchant  marine. 

Eligibility  for  membership  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  &  Maritime  Service  Veter- 
ans Association  is  limited  to  male  war- 
time veterans  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime  service 
who  are  eligible  for  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
Recruiting  Service  of  World  War  I,  or 
who  hold  a  certificate  of  substantially 
continuous  service  in  World  War  II,  or 
the  equivalent  discharge  from  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  or  any  similar  type  dis- 
charge from  previous  or  subsequent  con- 
flicts. 
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COMMITTEE    ACTION 


At  a  public  hearing  August  2.  1965.  on 
this  legislation — and  an  identical  bill. 
HH.  7615 — before  Subcommittee  No.  2 
of  your  committee,  testimony  supporting 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  was  presented 
by  Members  of  Congress,  by  the  national 
commander  of  the  association,  and  by  a 
representative  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's oflBce  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. No  testimony  was  offered  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bills. 

It  was  represented  that  more  than  1.5 
million  men  now  living  in  the  United 
States  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime  Service 
Veterans  Administration;  that  the  asso- 
ciation, in  line  with  its  purposes,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  the  plight  of 
the  wartime  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime 
service  and  to  the  retention  and  avail- 
ability of  a  modernized  and  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  held  in 
readiness  at  all  times;  and  that  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
governmental  formation  of  the  U.S. 
maritime  service  reserve  as  a  training 
branch  of  the  wartime  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  involve 
any  additional  expense  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners advised  the  committee.  The 
amendments  offered  were  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  as  the  usual  addi- 
tions to  measures  of  this  kind. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committee  agrees  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  War  Veterans  Association, 
as  a  public  service  organization,  is  de- 
serving of  charter  by  Congress  and  that 
the  prestige  of  a  Federal  charter  will 
assist  it  in  informing  the  public  of  the 
highly  important  and  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  U.S.  maritime  service. 

This  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and 
nonpolitieal  organization;  it  is  self-sup- 
porting, its  only  income  being  member- 
ship dues;  and  it  has  been  granted  tax- 
exempt  status  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  owe  the  veterans  of  the  mari- 
time service  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
can  be  symbolized  in  the  reported  bill. 
They  endured  all  the  terrifying  hazards 
of  war  at  sea  and  helped  save  America 
from  invasion.  This  legislation  will  also 
provide  recognition  of  our  debt  to  the 
many  thousands  who  gave  their  lives  in 
defense  of  this  Nation. 


physician  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding persons  licensed  under  the  "Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1929' 
(45  Stat.  1326;  sec.  2-101,  et  seq.,  D.C.  Code) , 
as  amended,  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  brought  to  him  or  com- 
ing before  him  for  examination,  care  or 
treatment  has  suffered  injury  caused  by  a 
firearm,  whether  self-inflicted,  accidental  cr 
occxirrlng  during  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
or  has  suffered  injury  caused  by  any  dan- 
gerous weapon  In  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
shall  report  or  cause  reports  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
when  a  physician  in  the  performance  of  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  hospital  or 
similar  institution  attends  an  Injured  per- 
son, he  shall  notify  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  hospital  or  Institution  or  his  designated 
agent  who  shall  report  or  cause  reports  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  An  oral  report  shall  be  made  Im- 
mediately by  telephone  or  otherwise,  and  fol- 
lowed as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  by  a 
report  in  writing,  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  reports  shall  contain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  injured  person,  the  person's 
age,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  person's 
injuries,  and  any  other  information  which 
the  physician  or  other  person  required  to 
make  the  report  believes  might  be  helpful 
in  establishing  the  cause  of  the  injuries  and 
the  Identity  of  the  person  who  caused  the 
injuries. 

Sec,  3.  Any  person  who  makes  a  report 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not.  by  reason 
thereof,   be  personally  liable  in  damages. 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  sections 
14-306  and  14-307,  neither  the  physician- 
patient  privilege  nor  the  husband-wife 
privilege  shall  be  a  ground  for  excluding  evi- 
dence in  Judicial  proceedings  resulting  from 
a  report  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  Anyone  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


MANDATORY    REPORTING    OP    IN- 
JURIES CAUSED  BY  FIREARMS  OR 
OTHER  DANGEROUS  WEAPONS 
Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  bill  H.R.  9985  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals or  similar  institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  injuries  caused  by 
firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That  any 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
section  of  this  bill  provides  that  a  report 
must  be  made  by  any  physician  or  other 
person  licensed  under  the  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1929 
(45  Stat.  1326;  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sec.  2-101  et  seq.),  as  amended,  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  person 
coming  to  his  attention  for  examination 
or    treatment    has    suffered    an    injury 
caused  by  any  dangerous  weapon  occur- 
ring during  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
or  has  suffered  an  injury  caused  by  a 
firearm,  whether  self-inflicted,  acciden- 
tal, or  occurring  during  the  commission 
of  a  crime.    It  is  further  provided  that 
when  such  a  physician  is  performing  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  hospital  or 
similar  institution,  and  detects  such  an 
injury  as  is  described  above,  he  shall 
notify  the  person  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital or  institution,  who  in  turn  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  report. 

Section  2  provides  that  an  oral  report 
shall  be  made  Immediately  by  telephone 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  fol- 


lowed as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable 
by  a  report  in  writing.  Such  reports 
must  contain  the  name,  address,  and  age 
of  the  injured  person,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  person's  injuries. 

Section  3  indemnifies  a  person  making 
a  report  pursuant  to  this  act  from  any 
liability  in  damages  resulting  therefrom. 

Section  4  provides  that  neither  the 
physician-patient  privilege  nor  the  hus- 
band-wife privilege  shall  be  a  ground  for 
excluding  evidence  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding resulting  from  a  report  made 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

BACKGKOTJND    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  this 
proposed  legislation  was  requested  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
jointly  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  1964.  The  re- 
quest was  made  in  view  of  the  rising  in- 
cidence of  crimes  of  violence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict making  mandatory  the  reporting  by 
physicians  of  injuries  caused  by  fire- 
arms or  other  dangerous  weapons.  Your 
committee  is  informed  by  officials  of  the 
Police  Department,  however,  that  such 
reporting  is  done  by  local  physicians  as 
a  voluntary  service,  and  that  such  re- 
ports have  been  the  means  of  solving 
many  crimes  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  Police  Department  and  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  feel,  however,  that  despite 
this  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  physicians  in  the  District,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  regarding  crimes 
involving  the  use  of  firearms  and  other 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  city  justifies 
the  enactment  of  a  law  making  such  re- 
porting mandatory,  simply  as  a  means  of 
assuring  as  fully  as  possible  the  receipt 
of  this  invaluable  information  in  every 
instance. 

Your  committee  feels  that  section  3  of 
the  bill,  which  assures  a  physician  re- 
porting such  an  injury  immunity  from 
any  liability  for  damages  as  a  result,  will 
certainly  serve  to  remove  a  natural  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  physician  in 
some  instances  to  report  these  cases  to 
the  PoUce  Department. 

As  introduced,  H.R.  9985  contained  a 
section  providing  criminal  penalties  for 
willful  violation  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  was  the  feeling  of  your 
committee,  however,  that  such  criminal 
penalties  need  not  be  threatened  against 
nonreporting  persons  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  the 
encouragement  of  reporting  rather  than 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  fail  to  re- 
port. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  date  of  July  15,  1965. 

Your  committee  is  pleased  to  endorse 
this  step  toward  alleviation  of  the  pres- 
ent serious  problem  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  solution  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
CO  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  strengthening  the  hands  of  an 
already  severely  handicapped  police  force 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  introduced  the 
bill  now  under  consideration,  H.R.  9985, 
which,  in  effect,  makes  it  mandatory  for 
pliysicians  to  report  immediately  all 
wounds  that  they  suspect  might  have 
been  caused  either  by  a  firearm  or  any 
other  dangerous  weapon.  The  net  effect 
being  to  aid  the  police  in  determining  if 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  if  so,  by 
whom,  and  then,  hopefully,  the  wheels  of 
justice  would  commence  to  turn. 

The  design  of  this  bill  is  to  further  aid 
the  Police  Department's  heroic  efforts  to 
curb  the  appalling  mushrooming  of  crime 
in  Washington,  where  from  1957  to  1965, 
criminal  homicide  is  up  103.4  percent, 
robbery  up  320.4  percent,  housebreaking 
up  209.6  percent,  ad  infinitum. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
has  informed  us  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  law  in  the  District  which  re- 
quires a  physician  to  report  to  police  a 
gunshot  or  other  wound.  They  tell  us 
that  when  a  person  is  shot  during  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  the  logical  story 
for  him  to  tell  a  physician  when  he  seeks 
treatment  is  that  the  wound  was  acciden- 
tally self-inflicted.  Consequently,  unless 
the  doctor  becomes  suspicious,  the  crim- 
inal can  obtain  treatment  for  his  injury 
without  a  report  being  made  to  the  police. 
Such  a  serious  oversight  in  the  law  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

This  bill  also  grants  to  physicians  who 
comply  immunity  from  civil  and  crimi- 
nal liability. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  that 
present  law — evidently  a  holdover  from 
prohibition  days — requires  that  me- 
chanics must  report  to  the  police  bullet 
holes  they  may  find  in  an  automobile. 
My  bill — ironically  enough — would  bring 
human  beings  up  to  the  level  of  the  auto; 
or  at  any  rate  it  requires  of  physicians 
the  same  responsibility  to  the  public  now 
asked  of  auto  mechanics. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  essential  public-interest  legis- 
lation. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA INCOME  AND  FRANCHISE  TAX 
ACT  OF  1947 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  8058)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4(h)  of  title  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 


Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1551c(h) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Sales  of  tangible  personal  property 
by  a  corporation  or  unincorporated  business 
which — 

"(A)  has  or  maintains  an  oflBce,  ware- 
house, or  other  place  of  business  In  the 
District,  or 

"(B)  has  an  officer,  agent,  or  representa- 
tive having  an  office  or  other  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  District, 

during  the  taxable  year  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  United  States  for  com- 
mercial or  noncommercial  purposes  or  of 
dealing  with  the  District  or  persons  for  non- 
commercial purposes;  but  each  such  corpo- 
ration and  unincorporated  business  which 
does  business  in  the  District  with  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  the  licensing  pro- 
visions In  title  XIV  of  this  article." 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  with  or  within 
the  three-year  period  ending  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  upon  any 
overpayment  of  tax — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  end- 
ing before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  arising  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  for  any  period  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fourth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dowdy:  On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "three- 
year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "seven- 
year". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  law 
or  rule  of  law,  refund  or  credit  of  any  over- 
payment attributable  to  the  application  of 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  or  allowed  If  claim 
therefore  Is  filed  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8058  is  to  restate,  by  amend- 
ment, certain  provisions  of  the  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (act  of  July  16,  1947;  61  Stat. 
328),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  3, 
1948  (62  Stat.  206),  relating  to  foreign 
corporations  which  have  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, an  oflBcer,  or  representative  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  doing  business  with  the  United 
States. 

The  necessity  for  this  restatement  of 
a  portion  of  section  4  of  title  I  of  the 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  arises 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  interpretation  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  imposed  tax  liability  for  the 
first  time  on  foreign  corporations  which 
maintain  an  oflQce  or  have  representa- 
tives in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
merely  deal  with  Federal  agencies  be- 
cause this  is  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government.    This  restatement  makes  it 


clear  that  "noncommercial"  activities 
will  not  subject  persons  or  corporations 
to  taxation. 

The  theory  of  tax  liability  employed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  is  directed  to  the  con- 
duct of  "trade  or  business"  on  which  net 
income  is  derived  from  sources  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus,  as  to 
net  income  from  a  "trade  or  business," 
involving  the  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  by  persons,  local  or  foreign, 
who  have  a  place  of  business  or  are  phys- 
ically present  or  act  through  a  repre- 
sentative, agent,  or  independent  broker 
located  in  the  District  and  the  product 
is  produced  locally  or  is  produced  with- 
out the  District  but  comes  to  rest  within 
the  District  for  use  by  local  consumers, 
the  District  of  Columbia  goverrmient,  or 
the  Federal  Government,  such  net  in- 
come is  from  a  District  of  Columbia 
source  and  is  taxable.  But  as  to  net 
income  from  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  to  the  Federal  Government, 
where  the  product  is  produced  without 
the  District  and  is  used  without  the  Dis- 
trict, and  which  sales  are  by  persons 
whose  activities  are  "for  the  sole  purpose 
of  doing  business  with  the  United 
States,"  such  net  income  is  not  from 
District  of  Columbia  sources  and  not 
taxable. 

Existing  language  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1551c  (h)(1)  and 
(2)),  provides  an  exemption  to  foreign 
corporations  by  excluding  certain  sales 
of  tangible  personal  property  from  the 
definition  of  the  term  "trade  or  business" 
which  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  im- 
position of  the  privilege  or  franchise  tax. 

This  history  of  the  existing  law  and 
the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress 
was  that  a  foreign  corporation  which 
conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
should  be  exempt  from  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  net  income  derived  from  sales  of 
personal  property  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Any  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act,  which  provides  the 
exemption,  that  diminishes  the  exemp- 
tion and  essentially  makes  meaningless 
the  language  of  the  act,  requires  the  ac- 
tion recommended  by  your  committee  in 
this  report. 

District  of  Columbia  officials  contend 
that  the  language  stating  the  exemption 
is  ambiguous.  Your  committee  is  not 
convinced  that  such  ambiguity  exists, 
and  further  is  of  the  view  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
the  exemption  is  so  clear  as  to  remove 
any  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  exemption  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  doing  business  solely 
with  the  U.S.  Government. 

TAX   POLICY    IN    THE   DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

The  bill,  H.R.  8058,  is  in  no  way  related 
to  the  corporate  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  its  capacity  as  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  and  which  laws  are 
applicable  throughout  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Coliunbla.  The  bill  relates 
only  to  tax  law  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  enacted  by  the  Congress  as  the  local 
legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  city  of  Washington  is  unique 
among  all  other  cities  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  not  a  territoi-y  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  State.  Its  status  is  that  of 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  an 
exclusively  Federal  jurisdiction.  The 
people  of  the  States,  in  whom  reposes  the 
sovereign  power  of  this  free  representa- 
tive Government,  established  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  their  benefit  as  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  In  the  Constitution  the  people 
delegated  their  powers  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  for  the  "exercise 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  •  •  •"  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assure  that  the  wishes,  pur- 
poses, and  business  of  the  people  of  the 
States  continue  as  the  predominate  in- 
terest and  purpose  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  executing  this  constitutional  man- 
date, the  Congress  for  many  years  has 
followed  a  general  policy  relating  to  taxa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Since 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   is    to    serve    as    the    seat    of    the 
Federal    Government,    the    question    is 
not    how    much    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment— the   people   of   all   the   States — 
should  contribute  in  taxes  but  rather 
what  is   the   fair   measure   of   the   tax 
burden  which  should  be  borne  by  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  protections 
provided  in  the  community.    If  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  less 
than  their  reasonable  share  of  the  local 
tax  burden,  then  the  people  in  all  of  the 
States  are  called  upon  to  provide  addi- 
tional tax  funds  which,  in  a  sense,  be- 
come a  subsidy  to  the  taxpayers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    Conversely,  if  a 
tax  burden  placed  upon  the  residents  of 
the   District   of   Columbia   exceeds   the 
reasonable  amount  related  to  the  benefits 
of  the  community,  then  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  supplying  more 
than  their  fair  share  and,  in  a  sense,  are 
subsidizing  the  taxpayers  in  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

To  balance  the  burden  of  taxation  for 
the    District    of    Columbia   as    between 
those  who  reside  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  people  in  all  of  the  States,  the 
Congress  has  endeavored  for  many  years 
to  maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
tax  burdens  in  the  District  at  a  level 
comparable  to  the  tax  burdens  of  citizens 
in   the  metropolitan   area  immediately 
adjoining  the  District  of  Columbia.   This 
policy  of  balance  relates  not  only  to  taxes 
on  property,  sales  taxes,  and  personal 
income  taxes,  but  also  to  taxes  on  busi- 
ness activities  including  local  and  foreign 
corporations.     The  exemption  provided 
in  the  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act. 
which   the  pending  bill  restates,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  policy  of  Congress  in 
the  application  of  fair  and  equitable  tax 
burdens  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CORPORATIONS    SUBJECT    TO   TAX 

Fully  separate  from  the  exemption  in- 
volved in  the  pending  bill,  corporations 
are  subject  to  tax  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  in  many  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code— section  47-1580— imposes 
a  tax  upon  the  net  income  of  corpora- 
tions for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  and 


engaging  in  a  "trade  or  business"  within 
the  District.  The  term  "trade  or  busi- 
ness" is  defined  to  include  the  cari-ying 
on  of  "commercial  activity."  This  sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
lates to  both  foreign  and  local  corpora- 
tions— and  other  business  activities — 
which  maintain  offices,  representatives, 
or  agents,  or  who  have  factors  or  inde- 
pendent brokers  located  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  engaged  in  a  'trade  or 
business."  Nothing  in  the  pending  bill 
is  related  to  or  changes  the  taxability  of 
corporations  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  provisions  of  section  47- 
1580  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
Under  that  section,  the  tax  liability  is  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  on  that  portion  of 
the  net  income  of  the  corporation  which 
is  fairly  attributable  to  the  'trade  or 
business"  carried  on  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


HISTORT    OF   THE    EXEMPTION 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947.  the  test 
for  tax  liability  of  corporations  on  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  was 
whether  or  not  title  to  the  property  sold 
passed  within  or  without  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  test  for  tax  liability 
was  added  in  the  act  of  June  22,  1942 
(56  Stat.  376),  which  amended  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1939 
(53  Stat.  1087).  That  amendment  was 
as  follows: 

Provided,  however,  That  Income  derived 
from  the  procurement  of  orders  for  the  sale 
of  personal  property  by  means  of  telephonic 
communication,  written  correspondence,  or 
solicitation  by  salesmen  In  the  District  where 
such  orders  require  acceptance  without  the 
District  before  becoming  binding  on  the  pur- 
chaser and  seller  and  title  to  such  property 
passes  from  the  seller  to  the  pvurchaser  with- 
out the  District  Is  not  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sources:  Provided  further.  That  In- 
come from  the  sale  of  personal  property  to 
the  United  States  is  not  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sources,  unless  the  ta-xpayer  Is  en- 
gaged in  business  In  the  District  and  such 
property  Is  delivered  for  use  within  said 
District. 


This  amendment  established  a  new 
test  for  determining  the  tax  liability  of 
foreign  corporations.  Net  income  de- 
rived from  sales  of  personal  property 
was  not  considered  to  be  from  District 
of  Columbia  sources  whenever  title  to 
the  property  passed  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  second  portion  of  the  proviso 
clause  excluded  sales  of  personal  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  under  the  cir- 
cumstances specified. 

In  the  years  following  the  enactment 
of  the  foregoing  passing  of  title  test,  the 
District  of  Columbia  experienced  mount- 
ing problems  in  determining  tax  liability 
of  corporations  because  of  difficulty  in 
determining  where  title  to  tangible  per- 
sonal property  sold  actually  passed.  To 
remedy  this  situation  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Congress  enacted  the  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947.  This  act 
substituted  the  test  of  whether  the 
"trade  or  business"  was  being  conducted 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  passing  of  title  test.  The 
act  became  law  on  October  13, 1947.  New 
difficulties  arose  almost  Immediately 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  1947  act 


taxed  foreign  corporations  for  solicita- 
tions and  business  activity  within  ttie 
District,  no  matter  where  title  passed, 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  corpora- 
tion maintained  a  place  of  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Almost  Immedi- 
ately numerous  complaints  were  made  to 
the  Congress  and  legislation  to  correct 
and  clarify  the  act  was  introduced  before 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  committee  hearings 
on  H.R.  5317  and  S.  2409  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress.  testimony  was  received  concerning 
the  Inequities  resulting  from  the  omis- 
sion of  the  usual  exemption  for  foreign 
coiTX)rations  doing  business  solely  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  issue  may  be  illustrated  by  extracts 
from  committee  hearings.  On  page  14 
of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  on  S. 
2409  there  is  comment  between  Con- 
gressman Bates  and  Corporation  Coun- 
sel Vernon  E.  West. 

Mr.  Bates.  Let  us  take  an  example,  Mr. 
West.  •  •  •  The  contracts  are  consummated 
doviTi  at  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  they 
will  run  into  perhaps  billions  of  dollars,  let 
alone  millions;  and  these  things  are  going  to 
be  delivered  everywhere  except  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  although  they  may  send  a  few 
to  Anacostla.  Now  do  you  think  all  those 
purchases  should  be  taxed  in  the  District? 

Mr.  West.  Personally.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

At  page  17  Corporation  Counsel  West 
requested  his  assistant.  Mr.  Updegraff, 
to  explain  the  difference  between  S.  2409 
and  H.R.  5317: 

Mr.  Updegraff.  Under  the  proviso  In  H.R 
5317.  the  income  from  the  sale  of  personal 
property  to  the  United  States  would  not  be 
from  District  sources  unless  the  taxpayer  was 
engaged  In  business  in  the  District  and  such 
property  was  delivered  for  use  within  the 
District.  That  is  the  same  language  that 
was  in  the  1939  act  as  amended  by  the  1942 
act. 

By  May  3.  1948.  Congress  had  com- 
pleted action  upon  the  amendments  and 
S.  2409.  as  reported  to  the  Congress,  had 
become  Public  Law  No.  509  of  the  80th 
Congress.  The  exemption  for  corpora- 
tions which  is  the  subject  of  the  pending 
bill  is  found  in  amendments  to  section 
4(h)  of  title  1  of  article  1  of  the  Revenue 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  1947. 
Section  4(h>  with  the  amendments  <D.C. 
Code  47-1551c(h) )  was  stated  as  follows: 

(h)  The  words  "trade  or  business"  include 
the  engaging  In  or  carrying  on  of  any  trade, 
business,  profession,  vocation,  or  calling  or 
commercial  activity  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  include  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  a  public  office:  Provided,  hou-^ 
ever.  That  these  words  "trade  or  business" 
shall  not  Include,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter — 

(1)  Sales  of  tangible  personal  property 
whereby  title  to  such  property  passes  with- 
in or  without  the  District,  by  a  corporation 
or  unincorporated  business  which  does  not 
physically  have  or  maintain  an  oflflce,  ware- 
house, or  other  place  of  business  In  the  Dis- 
trict, and  which  has  no  offlce.  agent,  or  rep- 
resentative having  an  officer  or  other  place  ol 
business  In  the  District,  during  the  taxable 
year;  or 

(2)  Sales  of  tangible  personal  property  by 
a  corporation  or  unincorporated  business 
which  does  not  maintain  an  ofBce  or  other 
place  of  business  In  the  District  and  which 
has  no  officer,  agent,  or  representative  in 
the  District  except  for  the  sole  purpose  or 


doing  business  with  the  United  States,  but 
such  corporation  and  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses shall  be  subject  to  the  licensing  pro- 
visions in  title  XIV  of  this  subchapter. 

In  its  report  to  the  House  of  Repre-". 
sentatives— House  Report  No.  1792.  80th 
Congress,    2d   session — your    committee 
stated  in  reference  to  the  bill : 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
clarify  the  language  and  Intent  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Act 
of  1947.  in  order  that  the  tax  so  provided  be 
not  igiposed  on  corporations  or  unincorpo- 
rated businesses  which  do  not  maintain 
places  of  business  or  representative  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  on  such  concerns 
which  maintain  places  of  business  or  repre- 
sentatives In  the  District  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  doing  business  with  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property  delivered  outside  the  Dis- 
trict for  use  outside  the  District. 

In  the  Senate  report  which  accom- 
panied the  bill — Senate  Report  No.  1042, 
80th  Congress,  2d  .session — the  report 
stated: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clarify  and 
limit  the  Imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  In- 
come of  corporations  or  bvisinesses  which  Is 
"derived  from  sources  within  the  District 
of  Columbia."  Due  to  the  language  appear- 
ing in  the  existing  District  of  Columbia 
Income  tax  law.  the  imposition  or  assessment 
of  the  Income  tax  was  heretofore  made 
against  concerns  casually  engaged  in  busi- 
ness within  the  borders  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  such  means  as  telephone,  mall 
orders,  traveling  salesmen,  and  other  non- 
consistent  means  of  solicitation.  This  bill 
will  correct  such  situation,  and  limit  the  im- 
position of  an  Income  tax  to  those  concerns 
casually  engaged  In  business  on  their  own 
account  or  through  representatives  or  agents 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 


administration    of   the    1948    AMENDMENTS 

From  the  foregoing  much-abridged 
history  of  the  1948  amendments  to  the 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947, 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Congress 
becomes  clear.  Prior  to  the  1947  act.  the 
Congress  had  not  imposed  any  tax  upon 
foreign  corporations  having  ofi&ces  or 
representatives  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Within 
5  months  following  the  approval  of  the 
1947  act.  the  Congress  had  acted  to  clari- 
fy the  provisions  of  that  act  in  harmony 
with  the  long-standing  policy  relating  to 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  with 
the  U.S.  Government. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  very  essence 
of  the  issues  involved  related  to  income- 
producing   activities    involving   engage- 
ment in  a  "trade  or  business"  related  to 
the  sale  of  tangible  personal  property. 
At  no  time  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  had  the  Congress  imposed 
any  tax  upon  any   person,  natural  or 
otherwise,  who  maintained  an  office  or  a 
representative  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  purpose  of  liaison  with  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  or  for 
the  purpose  of  petition  to  the  Congress. 
In  fact,  any  such  proposal  would  have 
cut  deeply  across  the  guarantees  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rights  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  of  1948  to  the  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act.  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia interpreted  those  amendments  in 
line  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  for- 
eign corporations  which  observed  care- 
fully the  requirements  established  in  the 
exemptions  were  not  notified  of  any  tax 
liability  where  their  operations  were  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  "doing  business" 
with  the  United  States.    However,  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  District  of  Columbia 
did  notify  two  foreign  corporations  of 
tax    liability    where    such    corporations 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ex- 
emption as  stated  in  the  act— Owens- 
Illinios  Glass  Company  v.  D.C.,  204  F.  2d 
29;  Lever  Bros.  Co.  v.  D.C.,  204  F.  2d  39. 
In  one  case  it  was  found  that  the  cor- 
poration which  had  established  a  "sole 
puipose"  office  for  doing  business  with 
the  United   States  had  also  permitted 
local  salesmen  to  use  the  office  while  en- 
gaging in  a  "trade  or  business"  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    In  the  other  case,  it 
was  found  that  the  corporation  was  rep- 
resented by  a  factor  who  was  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  who  was  located  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

At  some  time,  shortly  prior  to  1960,  tax 
officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
ceived a  new  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
emptions provided  by  the  amendments 
to  the  income  and  franchise  tax  enacted 
in   1948,   and   the  District  government 
issued  notices  of  a  tax  liability  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  corporations  on  the 
ground  that  the  "sole  purpose"   offices 
maintained  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  not  devoted  to  "the  sole  purpose  of 
doing  business  with  the  United  States." 
Tax  officials  found  that  such  foreign  cor- 
porations in  the  course  of  the  operations 
of  their  "sole  purpose"  offices  secured  or 
provided   information   by   contact  with 
other  Government  offices  or  agencies  in 
addition  to  those  Government  offices  en- 
gaged in  the  procurement  of  tangible 
personal  property. 

Apparently  without  attention   to  the 
clear  legislative  history  of  the  exemp- 
tion provisions  or  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, tax  officials  decided  that,  since  the 
exemption  applied  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions maintaining  facilities  for  the  "sole 
purpose"    of    doing    business    with    the 
United  States,  such  corporations  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption  If  they  were  en- 
gaged in  any  other  activity  which  was 
not  related  to  the  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.    Thus,  any  activity  by  a 
foreign  corporation  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
viding to  or  securing  from  agencies  of  the 
Federal   Government   any   information, 
which  activity  of  itself  was  not  and  never 
has  been  subject  to  any  tax  nor  had  been 
considered  as  the  engaging  in  "a  trade 
or  business."  now  became  a  taxable  ac- 
tivity.   If  a  foreign  corporation  operat- 
ing a  "sole  purpose"  offlce  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  found  it  necessary  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
specifications  on  materials  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  for  sale  to  the 
Federal  Government,  such   action  was 
deemed  to  violate  the  exemption  provi- 
sions in  the  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act.    The  theory  was  that  in  contacting 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,   the  foreign 
corporation  was  not  doing  business  with 


the  United  States  but  was  "dealing"  with 
the  United  States  and  was  beyond  the 
authority  granted  In  the  exemption  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Thus,  a  foreign  cor- 
poration was  deemed  to  incur  a  liability 
for  taxes  for  an  action  which  was  not  do- 
ing business  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  which  activity  was  not  otherwise 
taxable.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  never 
been  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  im- 
pose a  tax  on  any  person  or  corporation 
merely  because  an  office  or  representa- 
tive was  maintained  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  liaison  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  some  cases,  foreign  corporations 
paid  the  assessment  under  compromise 
agreement,  or  carried  the  question  to 
litigation.  Not  until  1964  was  any  for- 
eign corporation  able  to  secure  an  opin- 
ion on  tax  liability  in  such  cases  from 
the  Offlce  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  September  23,  1964.  the  Offlce  of 
Corporation  Counsel  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  issued  an  opinion  dealing  with 
the  "sole  purpose"  exemption  for  foreign 
corporations  stated  in   the  District  of 
Columbia   Income   and   Franchise   Tax 
Act.    This  opinion  recited  in  detail  the 
noncommercial  activities  of  one  foreign 
corporation  other  than  matters  relating 
to  the  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
to  the  United  States  and  construed  the 
word  "sole"  to  exclude  such  activities  as 
being  within  the  exemption  provided  in 
the  act.     Under  this  interpretation,  it 
appears    that    essentially    no     foreign 
corporation  could  qualify  under  the  ex- 
emptions provided  in  the  act. 

An  examination  of  the  application  of 
this  opinion  produces  a  curious  contra- 
diction.   In  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee, it  was  argued  that,  since  col- 
lateral activities  relating  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  than  those  engaged 
strictly  in  the  procurement  of  personal 
property  were  not  activities  directed  to 
doing  business  as  defined  in  the  exemp- 
tion provisions  of  the  act.  therefore  the 
foreign  corporations  could  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  exemption.    On  the 
other  hand,  to   bring   the  corporations 
within  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  as  to  liability 
for  the  payment  of  taxes,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  activities  render- 
ing  a   foreign   corporation  taxable   re- 
sulted in  net  income  derived  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sources.    To  sustain 
this  requirement,  it  was  argued  that  any 
activities  of  a  foreign  corporation  ac- 
crued some  benefit  to  the  corporation 
and  inevitably  generated  some  net  in- 
come within  the  District  of  Columbia 
although  not  measurable.     Thus,  for  the 
purposes   of   the   interpretation   of   the 
District  of  Columbia  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion was  taxable  because  of  the  activi- 
ties which  were  not  doing  business  with 
the  United  States;   but,   on  the   other 
hand,  the  activities  were  taxable  as  do- 
ing business  because  the  same  activities 
accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  corporation 
ultimately  in  the  form  of  net  Income. 
Such  a  contradictory  situation  can  re- 
sult only  in  intolerable  confusion. 

application    of    H.R.    8058 

The  pending  bill,  H.R.  8058,  as  recom- 
mended by  your  committee,  Is  designed 
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as  a  restatement  of  the  existing  law  to 
remove  the  confusions  which  attend  its 
present  administration.  The  substance 
and  purpose  of  section  1  of  the  bill  re- 
mains the  same  as  the  similar  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  law.  It  does  not 
enlarge  nor  narrow  the  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  or  the  longstanding  policy 
of  the  Congress  regarding  tax  liability  of 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  with 
the  United  States.  Section  1  provides 
that  the  definition  of  the  term  "trade  or 
business"  in  the  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  shall  not 
include  sales  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty by  a  foreign  corporation  which 
maintains  any  office  or  place  of  business 
or  has  an  officer,  agent,  or  representa- 
tive located  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
United  States  for  commercial  or  non- 
commercial purposes  or  of  dealing  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  persons  for 
noncommercial  purposes. 

Dealing  with  the  United  States  for 
commercial  purposes  relates  to  any  ac- 
tivities involving  the  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  produced  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  which 
comes  to  rest  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Dealing  with  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  per- 
sons for  "noncommercial  purposes"  ap- 
plies to  activities  not  related  to  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property. 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  provisions  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377).  is 
considered  to  be  a  Federal  agency  for 
the  purposes  of  purchasing  tangible  per- 
sonal property  from  Federal  schedules. 

It  is  the  clear  intent  of  your  com- 
mittee that,  in  the  event  the  District  of 
Columbia  exercises  authority  to  pur- 
chase under  that  act  or  vmder  any  similar 
law,  from  such  schedules  which  may  in- 
volve the  offices  or  representatives  of  a 
foreign  corporation  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  sale  shall  be  within  the  ex- 
emption provided  in  the  statute.  In  the 
use  of  Federal  schedules  for  purchases, 
the  District  of  Columbia  assumes  the 
character  of  a  Federal  agency  and 
the  exemption  for  foreign  corporations 
applies  to  the  sales  to  the  District  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  applies  to  sales  to 
Federal  agencies.  Any  net  income 
derived  from  such  sales  from  Federal 
schedules  to  the  District  government  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  coming  from  a 
District  of  Columbia  source. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the 
amendment  proposed  in  section  1  of  the 
bill  preserves  the  right  granted  to  every 
person,  including  corporate  bodies,  for 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  their  Gov- 
ernment from  and  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  particularly  so  when 
such  persons  or  organizations  find  them- 
selves present  in  the  District  solely  be- 
cause the  District  is  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  assessing  of 
taxes  on  an  activity  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, which  activity  is  otherwise  ex- 
empt, because  such  corporation  en- 
gages in  activities  which  are  not  them- 
selves subject  to  tax  places  the  District 


of  Columbia  government  in  the  position 
of  taxing  persons  attending  their  own 
National  Capital  on  matters  which  call 
them  to  the  seat  of  the  Government. 
Curiously,  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  by  that  State,  observed: 

It  would  be  the  Interest  of  the  citizens  of 
that  District  to  aggrandize  themselves  by 
every  passible  means  in  their  power,  to  the 
great  Injury  of  the  other  States  ("Elliott's 
Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,"  volume 
3  at  page  433  (2d  ed..  1876) ) . 

Certainly  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution firmly  intended  that  this  govern- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  not  be  ad- 
ministered in  any  manner  to  produce 
such  a  result. 

RETROACTIVITY    PROVISIONS 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
your  committee,  and  its  study  of  the 
problem,  no  clear  indication  was  ob- 
tained concerning  the  number  of  foreign 
corporations  which  are  presently  in- 
volved or  which  have  been  involved  in  the 
interpretation  by  the  District  govern- 
ment of  the  tax  exemption  provision. 
The  appearances  were  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  embarked  primarily  on 
test  cases  but  intended  to  make  assess- 
ments on  a  substantial  number  of  cor- 
porations if  the  foreign  corporations  in- 
volved acquiesced  or  in  the  event  of  a 
court  decision  which  upheld  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  District  government. 

Since  your  committee  deemed  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  District  government 
as  being  without  support  in  the  language 
of  the  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  or 
by  any  intent  of  the  Congress,  it  was  the 
feeling  that  all  corporations,  which  had 
been  subject  to  any  action  by  the  District 
governnaent  and  had  made  overpayments 
of  taxes  or  might  be  subject  to  any  over- 
payment of  taxes,  should  be  treated  as 
equally  as  possible  by  a  retroactive  pro- 
vision, provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill, 
to  extinguish  any  possibility  of  further 
tax  assessments  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  bring  about  reimbursement 
of  tax  overpayments,  without  interest. 
At  the  time  of  the  committee  hearings, 
it  appeared  that  retroactive  provisions 
reaching  back  to  3  years  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  would  probably 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

Your  committee  was  not  furnished, 
and  does  not  have,  any  estimate  of  the 
refunds  which  might  be  required  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  bill. 
The  amendments  do  not.  in  effect,  de- 
prive the  District  of  Columbia  of  tax 
revenues  since  there  has  never  been  any 
final  determination  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  had  the  authority 
under  existing  law  to  enforce  such  col- 
lections. The  result  of  the  retroactive 
provisions  is  that  it  merely  restores  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  financial 
position  it  enjoyed  prior  to  the  misinter- 
pretation of  the  exemption  provisions  of 
the  act. 

SECTION-BT-SECTtON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  H.R.  8058  is  a  restatement 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  4<h)  of  title 
I  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947.  as  amended — 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  section  47- 
1551c(h). 


Section  4(h)  of  the  act  defines  the 
term  "trade  or  business."  Those  en- 
gaged in  a  "trade  or  business,"  as  defined, 
are  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
act  since  any  net  income  derived  from 
such  activity  is  considered  as  coming 
from  District  of  Columbia  sovurces. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  states 
an  exemption  to  the  definition  of  "trade 
or  business"  in  relation  to  sales  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration which  maintains  a  place  of 
business,  an  officer,  or  representative  in 
the  District  for  the  "sole  purpose  of  do- 
ing business  with  the  United  States." 
Section  2  of  H.R.  8058,  restates  this  ex- 
emption to  make  clear  that  noncommer- 
cial dealings  and  activities  by  foreign 
corporations,  having  such  sole  purpose 
offices,  does  not  affect  the  application  of 
the  exemption. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  8058  provides  that 
the  term  'trade  or  business"  shall  not  in- 
clude a  corporation  or  unincorporated 
business  which  maintains  an  office,  ware- 
house, or  other  place  of  business  in  the 
District  or  which  hat,  an  officer,  agent, 
or  representative  having  an  office  or 
other  place  of  business  in  the  District  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  commercial  or  noncommer- 
cial purposes.  Likewise,  the  definition 
of  "trade  or  business"  shall  not  apply  to 
dealing  with  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
persons  in  the  District  for  noncommer- 
cial purposes.  All  businesses,  however, 
are  subject  to  the  licensing  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Section  2  of  H.R  8058  provides  that 
the  first  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  endins  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  retroactively  to  taxable 
years  endins  with  or  within  the  3-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  before  the  date 
of  enactment.  No  interest  shall  be  al- 
lowed or  paid  upon  any  overpayment  of 
tax  for  any  taxable  year  ending  before 
the  date  of  enactment  or  which  overpay- 
ment arises,  by  reason  of  enactment  of 
the  amendment,  in  the  period  before  the 
15th  day  of  the  4th  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  act  is  enacted. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered became  necessary  in  view  of  ad- 
ditional information  which  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  since  the 
Introduction  of  H.R.  8058.  It  was  clear 
from  the  record  that  the  1948  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Act  exempted  foreign  cor- 
porations from  any  tax  of  net  income  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  tangible  property 
in  the  course  of  doing  business  with  the 
U.S.  Government  and  which  property  was 
not  produced  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  which  was  used  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  net  Income 
from  such  sales  was  not  considered  to 
have  been  from  a  District  of  Columbia 
source. 

Because  of  the  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  late  1950's  began  to  assess  taxes  of 
such  sales,  although  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia did  not  issue  a  formal  opinion  in 
support  of  its  action  until  1964.  In  the 
beginning  a  very  few  corporations  were 
given  notice  of  tax  liability  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  some  corporations  paid 
under  protest,  some  compromised  the  tax 
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assessment  or  compromise  while  others 
resorted  to  litigation  over  the  District's 
tax  claims.  No  court  test  was  ever  con- 
cluded. 

The  objective  of  the  committee  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  was  to  provide  an  equal 
treatment,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  cor- 
porations retroactively  and  to  extinguish 
any  fuither  action  against  other  coi-por- 
ations.  It  was  felt  that  applying  the 
terms  of  section  1  of  the  bill  retroactively 
for  a  period  of  3  years  would  result  in 
essentially  equal  treatment  of  all  cor- 
porations. Any  ovei-payment  of  tax 
would  be  refunded  without  interest. 

Although  vei-y  few  corporations  were 
involved,  it  now  appears  that  some  of  the 
cases  which  are  still  open  extend  back 
more  than  3  years.  The  amendment  ex- 
tends the  retroactive  effect  for  a  p>eriod 
of  7  years  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
This  will  more  nearly  provide  equal  treat- 
ment to  all  corporations. 

The  committee  was  not  furnished  with 
any  estimate  of  the  refunds  which  might 
be  required  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  does 
not.  in  effect,  deprive  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  tax  revenues  since  there  has 
never  been  any  determination  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  had  the 
authority  to  enforce  such  collections. 
The  results  of  the  retroactive  provisions 
merely  restores  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  financial  position  it  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  misintei-pretation  of  the  exemp- 
tion provisions  of  the  act. 


MOTOR   VEHICLE   INSURANCE 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  9918)  to  amend  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE     I 

Sec.  101.  Section  27  of  the  Fire  and  Casual- 
ty Act.  approved  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat. 
1076;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  35-1331),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  27." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  No  automobile  liability  or  motor 
vehicle  liability  policy  insuring  against  loss 
resulting  from  liability  imposed  by  law  for 
bodily  injury  or  death  suffered  by  any  person 
arising  out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance, 
or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicles 
shall  be  delivered  or  Issued  for  delivery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  an  insured  with 
respect  to  any  motor  vehicle  registered  or 
principally  garaged  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unless  coverage  is  provided  therein  or 
supplemental  thereto,  in  limits  for  bodily  in- 
Jury  or  death  set  for  in  section  19  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25, 
1954.  as  amended  (68  Stat.  126;  D.C.  Code, 
sec.  40-435),  under  provisions  approved  by 
the  Superintendent,  for  the  protection  of 
persons  insured  thereunder  who  are  legally 
entitled  to  recover  damages  from  owners  or 
operators   of  uninsured  motor  vehicles  be- 


cause of  bodily  injury,  sickness,  or  disease, 
including  death,  resulting  therefrom.  The 
named  insured  shall  have  the  right  to  reject 
such  coverage,  and,  unless  the  named  insured 
requests  such  coverage  in  writing,  such 
coverage  need  not  be  provided  In  or  supple- 
mental to  a  renewal  policy  where  the  named 
insured  had  rejected  the  coverage  in  connec- 
tion with  a  policy  previously  issued  to  him 
by  the  same  insurer." 

Sec.  102.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
101  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE   II 

Sec.  201.  Section  10  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (68  Stat.  124;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
40-426)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

Sec.  202.  Section  11  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40—427)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Commissioners  may  rely  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  Information,  unless  and  until 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  infor- 
mation is  erroneous." 

Sec.  203.  Section  16  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-432)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  16  Application. — The  provisions  of 
this  Act,  requiring  deposit  of  security  and 
giving  proof  of  financial  responsibility  after 
an  accident  and  suspensions  for  failure  to 
deposit  security  and  give  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  after  an  accident  subject  to 
certain  exemptions,  shall  apply  to  the  driver 
and  owner  of  any  vehicle  of  a  type  subject 
to  registration  under  the  motor  vehicle  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  In  any 
manner  Involved  In  an  accident  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  accident  has  re- 
sulted in  bodily  injury  to  or  death  of  any 
person  or  damage  to  the  property  of  any  one 
person  In  excess  of  $50." 

Sec.  204.  Section  17  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  40-433)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  Determination  of  the  Amount 
OF  SECtTHiTY. — (a)  The  Commissioners,  not 
less  than  twenty  days  after  receipt  of  a  re- 
port of  an  accident  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  security  which  shall  be  sufficient  in  their 
Judgment  to  satisfy  any  Judgment  or  Judg- 
ments or  damages  resulting  from  such  acci- 
dent, as  may  be  recovered  against  each 
driver  or  owner,  but  which  In  no  event  shall 
be  less  than  $500.  Such  determination  shall 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  drivers  or  owners 
who  are  exempt  under  succeeding  sections 
of  this  Act  from  the  requirements  as  to 
security,  proof,  and  suspension. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  security  deposit  required  of 
any  person  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  or 
other  information  submitted.  In  the  event 
a  person  involved  In  an  accident  as  described 
In  this  Act  falls  to  make  a  report  or  submit 
information  indicating  the  extent  of  his  in- 
juries or  the  damage  to  his  property  within 
fifty  days  after  the  accident  and  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  an  evaluation  of  such 
injuries  or  damage,  then  the  Commissioners, 
aft^r  reasonable  notice  to  such  person,  if  It 
is  porslble  to  give  such  notice,  otherwise 
without  such  notice,  shall  require  a  deposit 
of  security  in  the  minimum  amount  of  $500. 
If  the  Commissioners  find  that  a  person  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  make  such  re- 
port or  submit  such  information  Is  or  was 
physically  Incapable  of  so  doing  within  the 
specified  fifty-day  period,  the  Commissioners 
shall  permit  such  person  to  make  such  re- 
port or  submit  such  information  within 
thirty  days  after  becoming  physically  able 
so  to  do. 

"(c)  The  Commissioners  within  fifty  days 
after  receipt  of  report  of  any  accident  re- 
ferred to  herein  and  upon  determining  the 
amount  of  security   to   be  required  of  any 


person  involved  in  such  accident  or  to  be 
required  of  the  owner  of  any  vehicle  in- 
volved in  such  accident  shall  give  written 
notice  to  every  such  person  of  the  amovmt 
of  security  required  to  be  deposited  by  him, 
and  that  he  is  required  to  give  proof  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  and  that  an  order  of 
suspension  will  be  made  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided upon  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after 
the  sending  of  such  notice,  unless  within 
said  time  security  be  deposited  and  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  given  as  required  by 
said  notice." 

Sec.  205.  So  much  of  section  18  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-134)  as  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  18.  Exceptions  to  Requirements  as 

TO  Security   and  Proof  and  Suspension. 

The  requirements  as  to  security  proof  of 
financial  responsibility,  and  suspension  in 
this  article  shall  not  apply." 

Sec.  206.  Section  18  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  40-434)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(8),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  ";  or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph    (10): 

"(10)  to  the  owner  or  driver  of  any  motor 
vehicle  if  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
driver  was  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  motor 
vehicle  was  operated  within  the  scope  of  such 
emplojinent." 

Sec.  207.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  20  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-436)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  In  no  case  less  than 
$500." 

Sec.  208.  Section  21  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-437)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  21.  Failure  To  Deposit  SEctmiTY  and 
Give  Proof  of  Financial  Responsibility- 
Suspensions— In  the  event  that  any  person 
required  to  deposit  security  and  give  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  under  this  article 
fails  to  deposit  such  security  and  give  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  within  ten  days 
after  the  Commissioners  have  sent  the  no- 
tice as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  thereupon  suspend — 

"(1)  the  license  and  all  registrations  of 
each  driver  in  any  manner  involved  in  the 
accident; 

"(2)  the  license  and  all  registrations  of  the 
owner  of  each  vehicle  of  a  type  subject  to 
registration  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  involved  in  such  accident; 

"(3)  if  the  driver  is  a  nonresident  the 
privilege  of  operating,  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  vehicle  of  a  type  subject  to 
registration  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;   and 

"(4)  if  such  owner  Is  a  nonresident,  the 
privilege  of  such  owner  to  operate  or  permit 
the  operation  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  vehicle  of  a  type  subject  to  registra- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"Such  suspension  shall  be  made  In  respect 
to  persons  not  otherwise  exempt  under  this 
Act  who  are  required  by  the  Commissioners 
to  deposit  security  and  give  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  and  who  fail  to  deposit  such 
security  and  give  such  proof  of  financial 
responsibility,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  this  Act." 

Sec.  209.  Section  23  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  40-439)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:' 

"Sec.  23.  Adjudication  of  Nonliabilitt — 
Release  From  Reqitirement  of  the  Deposit 
OP  Security. — A  person  shall  be  relieved  from 
giving  proof  of  financial  responsibility  and 
from  the  requirement  for  deposit  of  security 
In  respect  to  a  claim  for  injury  or  damage 
arising  out  of  the  accident  In  the  event  such 
person  has  been  finally  adjudicated  not  to 
be  liable  in  respect  to  such  claim" 
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Sec.  210.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  24 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-440)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  The  CommlEsloners.  to  the  extent 
provided  by  any  such  written  agreement  filed 
with  them,  shall  not  require  the  deposit  of 
security  and  shall  determine  any  prior  order 
of  suspension  and  the  requirement  of  proof 
of  financial  responsibility,  or  If  security  had 
previously  been  deposited,  shall  return  such 
secvu-ity  to  the  depositor  or  his  personal 
representative,  or  pay  such  security  to  the 
depositor's  assignee,  as  the  case  may  be.  when 
all  payments  required  by  such  agreement 
have  been  made  In  full,  when  an  amount 
equal  to  such  security  has  been  paid  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement,  or  when 
such  sectirlty  Is  assigned  to  the  person  In- 
jured or  damaged  as  a  result  of  said 
accident." 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  24  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-440)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'(e)  The  Commissioners  may  accept  evi- 
dence of  a  payment  to  the  driver  or  owner 
of  a  vehicle  involved  in  any  accident  by  any 
other  person  Involved  in  such  accident  or  by 
the  insurance  carrier  of  any  other  person 
Involved  in  such  accident  on  account  of 
damage  to  property  or  b^lly  injury  as  a 
settlement  agreement  relieving  such  driver 
or  owner  from  the  security  and  suspension 
provisions  of  this  article,  if  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  has  been  given.  In  respect  to 
any  possible  claim  by  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  such  payment  has  been  made  might 
have  for  property  damage  or  bodily  injury 
arising  out  of  the  accident.  A  payment  to 
the  insurance  carrier  of  a  driver  or  owner 
under  the  carrier's  right  of  subrogation  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  payment  to  such 
driver  or  owner." 

Sec.  211.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
27  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-443)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  such  person  shall  deposit  and  file  or 
there  shall  be  deposited  and  filed  on  his 
behalf  the  security  and  proof  required  under 
this  article;  or 

"(2)  two  years  shall  have  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  date  of  such  suspension  and  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  has  been 
filed  with  them  that  during  such  period  no 
action  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  ac- 
cident resulting  In  such  suspension  has 
been  Instituted;  provided  such  person  files 
proof  of  financial  responsibility." 

Sec.  212.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  28  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-444)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  certification  that 
the  operating  privilege  of  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  suspended  or 
revoked  in  any  State  pursuant  to  a  law  pro- 
viding for  suspension  or  revocation  for  fail- 
ure to  dep>c8it  security  for  the  payment  of 
Judgments  arising  out  of  a  motor  vehicle 
accident,  or  for  failure  to  deposit  both 
security  and  proof  of  financial  responsibility, 
under  circumstances  which  would  require 
the  Commissioners  to  suspend  a  nonresi- 
dent's operating  privilege  had  the  accident 
occurred  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commissioners  shall  suspend  the  license  of 
such  resident  and  all  of  his  registrations. 
Such  suspension  shall  continue  until  such 
resident  furnishes  evidence  of  his  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  such  State  relating 
to  the  deposit  of  security;  and  until  such 
resident  files  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
If  required  by  such  law. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  a  certification  from  a 
State  which  by  its  laws  has  made  provision 
for  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  the 
license  and  all  registrations  of  a  resident  of 
such  State  for  failure  to  deposit  security  for 
the  payment  of  any  Judgment  arising  out 
of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  in  the  District 


of  Columbia,  or  failure  to  give  proof  of 
financial  responsibility,  or  for  failure  to  make 
payment  of  an  agreed  amount  with  respect 
to  all  claims  arising  from  such  accident,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  213.  Section  29  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  40-445)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  29.  Commissioners  Authorized  To 
Decre.\se  Amount  of  Security. — The  Com- 
missioners may  reduce  the  amount  of  secu- 
rity ordered  in  any  case  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  accident  if  in  their  Judg- 
ment the  amount  ordered  is  excessive, 
except  that  such  security  shall  not  be  re- 
duced to  an  amount  less  than  $500.  In  case 
the  security  as  originally  ordered  has  been 
deposited,  the  excess  deposit  over  the  re- 
duced amount  shall  be  returned  to  the 
depositor  or  his  personal  representative 
forthwith." 

Sec.  214.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  31  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
40-447)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two 
years". 

Sec  215.  The  first  sentence  of  section  32 
of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  40-448)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '■one  year"  and 
inserting  In   lieu  tliereof  ■'two  years". 

Sec  216.  Section  37  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  40-453)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioners  sus- 
pend the  license  of  any  person,  upon  receiv- 
ing record  of  a  conviction,  and  such  person 
was  not  the  owner  of  the  motor  vehicle  used 
at  the  time  of  the  violation  resulting  In  con- 
viction, the  Commissioners  shall  also  sus- 
pend the  license  and  all  registrations  In 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  motor  vehicle 
so  used.  If  such  vehicle  was  operated  with 
such  owner's  permission  or  consent  at  the 
time  of  violation,  unless  such  owner  has 
previously  given  or  shall  Immediately  give 
and  maintain  proof  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity. This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  such 
owner  if  he  had  in  efifect  at  the  time  of  the 
violation  an  automobile  liability  policy  or 
bond  with  respect  to  such  motor  vehicle; 
or  If  there  was  In  effect  an  automobile  liabil- 
ity policy  or  bond  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  motor  vehicle;  or  if  the  liability 
of  such  operator  or  owner  was  then,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  covered  by 
any  other  form  of  liability  insurance  policy 
or  bond;  or  if  the  owner  or  operator  was  then 
qualified  as  a  self-Insurer  under  section  79 
of  this  Act." 

Sec  217.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  68  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
40-484)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three" 
both  places  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  at  each  such  place  "five". 

Sec  218.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  68  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-484)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two  years". 

Sec  219.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  68  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code  40-484)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "three"  both  places 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "five". 

Sec.  220.  Article  VII  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
section  79  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  79A.  Reinstatement  of  Licenses 
AND  Registration;  Fee. — Whenever  a  license 
or  registration  Is  suspended  or  revoked  and 
the  filing  of  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
Is,  by  this  Act.  made  a  prereqiilslte  to  rein- 
statement of  such  license  or  registration,  or 
both,  or  to  the  issuance  of  a  new  license  or 
registration,  or  both,  no  such  license  or  reg- 
istration shall  be  reinstated  or  new  license 
or  registration  issued  unless  the  licensee  or 
registrant,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  pays  to  the 
Commissioners  a  fee  of  $25.  Only  one  such 
fee  shall  be  paid  by  any  one  person  Irrespec- 


tive of  the  number  of  licenses  and  registra- 
tions to  be  then  reinstated  for  or  issued  to 
such  person.  The  fees  paid  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  administer  this  Act. 

"Sec  79B.  Impoundment. —  (a)  Any  motor 
vehicle  In  any  manner  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent, with  respect  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  required  to  suspend  the  oper- 
ator's license  or  nonresident's  operating  per- 
mit shall  be  subject  to  impoundment 
Immediately  after  such  accident.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  this 
section,  the  owner  of  each  such  motor 
vehicle  or  liis  representative  shall  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident  cause 
such  motor  vehicle  to  be  stored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner,  in  such  private  or  public 
garage  or  storage  place  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  owner  or  his  representative 
may  select  and  shall  continue  such  storage 
for  sucii  period  of  time  as  is  provided  in 
this  section.  Such  storage  shall  constitute 
Impoundment  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section.  So  long  as  the  Impoundment  is  In 
force  no  person  shall  remove  the  Impounded 
vehicle  or  permit  it  to  be  removed  from  its 
place  of  Impoundment  except  upon  the  order 
of  the  Commissioners. 

"(b)  Immediately  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  impoundment,  such 
owner  or  his  representative  shall  forth- 
with— 

"(1)  Notify  the  Commissioners  in  writing 
of  the  street  address  and  city  or  municipal- 
ity where  said  motor  vehicle  is  stored,  and 

"(2)  If  the  owner  Is  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  return  the  registration 
certificate  and  registration  plates  with  re- 
spect to  such  motor  vehicle  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

If  the  owner  or  his  representative  fails  to 
return  such  registration  certificate  and  reg- 
istration plates,  the  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  take  possession  thereof  or  to 
direct  any  peace  officer  to  take  possession 
thereof  and  to  return  the  same  to  the  office 
of  the  Commissioners. 

"(c)  The  impoundment  shall  continue 
until  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  motor 
vehicle,  or  both,  shall  furnish  security  re- 
quired under  section  17  of  this  Act.  Sucli 
impoundment  shall  not  be  operative  pending 
the  determination  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  amount  of  security  to  be  required  if 
security  in  the  sum  of  $500  is  furnished. 

"(d)  (1)  If  repairs  to  a  motor  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  Impoundment  are  necessary  and  im- 
mediately desired  by  the  owner,  the  owner 
may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  cause  such  motor  vehicle  to  be 
taken  to  such  repair  shop  or  garage  as 
he  may  select  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  repaired.  Upon  completion  of  such  re- 
pairs, such  motor  vehicle  shall  be  impounded 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a) . 

"(2)  Where  the  Commissioners  are  satis- 
fied by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  qualified 
mechanic,  or  by  such  other  written  or  doc- 
umentary evidence  as  he  deems  sufficient, 
that  any  motor  vehicle  Is  so  damaged  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  restore  It  to  operable 
condition,  the  Commissioners  may,  upon 
such  conditions  as  they  deem  proper,  con- 
sent to  the  release  of  such  motor  vehicle 
from  the  requirement  of  Impoundment. 

"(e)  The  Commissioners  shall  order  the 
release  of  the  motor  vehicle  from  impound- 
ment, and  if  the  term  for  which  the  regis- 
tration certificate  and  registration  plates 
surrendered  to  the  Commissioners  has  not 
expired,  shall  return  such  certificates  and 
plates  to  the  owner,  when — 

"(1)  security  has  been  furnished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
37  of  this  Act,  or 

"(2)  the  owner  has  obtained  a  release  or 
a  final  Judgment  in  his  favor  has  been  ren- 
dered in  an  action  at  law  to  recover  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  accident,  or 


"(3)  any  Judgment  against  the  owner  or 
operator  in  any  such  action  lias  been  satis- 
fied as  provided  in  section  25  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  the  accident  and  no  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  Commissioners,  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  them,  of  the  institution  of 
any  action  against  such  owner  to  recover 
damages  because  of  such  accident,  or 

"(5)  a  Judgment  has  been  rendered  against 
the  owner  and  the  motor  vehicle  has  not, 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
Judgment  become  final,  been  seized  under 
an  execution  issued  on  such  Judgment. 

"(f)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  an  ac- 
cident involving  a  motor  vehicle  owned  by 
a  nonresident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  may  require  the  Commissioners  to 
take  action  under  section  37  of  this  Act,  the 
Commissioners  shall  notify  the  motor  vehicle 
Commissioner  or  other  officer  performing 
the  functions  of  such  a  Commissioner  of 
the  State  in  which  such  nonresident  resides, 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  accident,  if  the 
law  of  such  other  State  provides  for  action 
similar  to  that  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section. The  owner  of  such  vehicle  shall 
not  be  required  to  impound  such  vehicle 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  it  shall 
be  removed  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident, 
or  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  neces- 
sary repairs  thereto  are  completed. 

•■(2)  A  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia owning  a  motor  vehicle  Involved  in 
an  accident  In  another  State  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  motor  vehicle  Commissioner 
or  other  officer  thereof  may  be  required 
to  suspend  operating  privileges,  shall  im- 
pound such  motor  vehicle  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  vehicle  Is  returned  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  svich  resident  shall  comply 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If  the 
law  of  such  other  State  provided  for  ac- 
tion similar  to  that  provided  for  In  this 
subsection.  Such  impoundment  shall  con- 
tinue until  such  motor  vehicle  Is  ordered 
released  by  the  Commissioners  upon  a  show- 
ing that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  a  release 
thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  such  other  State. 

"(g)  If  a  Judgment  has  been  recovered 
In  an  action  against  the  owner  of  the  motor 
vehicle  Impounded  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  seized 
under  an  execution  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to, the  Commissioners  shall  order  the  motor 
vehicle  to  be  released  to  the  person  making 
the  seizure. 

•(h)   No    owner.    Including    a    purchaser 
luider    a    conditional    sales    contract,    of    a 
motor     vehicle     subject     to     Impoundment 
hereunder  shall  transfer  title  to  salo'  motor 
vehicle   nor   his   Interest   therein   unless   he 
furnishes  to  the  Commissioners  security  In 
an   amount    which    the    Commissioners    are 
satisfied  Is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  said 
vehicle  or  his  Interest  therein,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  security  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners  under  section  37  of  this  Act. 
■'(I)   Nothing    contained    in    this    section 
•shall   affect   the   rights  or  remedies   of   any 
persons    holding    prior    valid    liens    on    im- 
pounded vehicles.  Including  the  right  to  take 
possession:  Provided,  That  such  person  shall, 
lifter  the  sales  of  such  vehicles  for  the  satis- 
faction  of   any   lien   thereon,  remit  to  the 
Commissioners    deposits    of    security    under 
section    37    of    this    Act.    on    behalf    of    the 
former  owners  or  purchasers  of  such  vehicles 
any  sums  which  such  owners  or  purchasers 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  to  the 
extent  of  the  required  deposits. 

"(J)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  offense  or  by  imprison- 


ment  for   not   more   than   ninety   days,   or 
both." 

Sec  221.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


amendment     offered     by     MR.     SICKLES 

Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sickles  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Unsatisfied 
Judgment  Fund  Act'. 

"article  1 
"Declaration  of  policy;  definitions 
"Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. — It  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  a  matter  of  legislative  de- 
termination that  the  operation  of  uninsured 
motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  exposes  the  general  public 
to  great  financial  loss  by  reason  of  injury  or 
damage;  and  that,  while  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbia   has   Induced   a   great   number   of 
motorists  to  insure  their  vehicles.  It  has  failed 
to  accomplish  its  full  purpose  of  providing 
a  source  of  compensation  for  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  negligent  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles m  that  It  permits  financially  irrespon- 
sible  motorists   to   insure   their   vehicles   or 
not  as  they  choose  and  imposes  no  penalties 
against  such  motorists  until  after  they  have 
caused  death,  personal   injury,   or   property 
damage;  and  that,  since  an  estimated  thirty- 
five  thousand  vehicles  registered  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  not  covered  by  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  indirect  sanctions  of  the  present  Act  are 
ineffective  in  providing  protection  for  a  great 
number  of  Innocent  motor  vehicle  accident 
victims.    Accordingly,  as  a  direct  means  of 
encouraging  owners  of  vehicles,  registered  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  cover  the  same 
with  a  liability  Insurance  policy  or  bond  and 
of  protecting  a  substantial  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral public  against  financial  loss  arising  out 
of  the  operation  of  uninsured  motor  vehicles, 
the  Congress  finds  it  necessary  that  owners 
of  motor  vehicles  who  choose  to  continue  not 
to   Insure   motor   vehicles   registered   in   the 
District  of  Columbia  be  required  to  pay  an 
additional  fee  at  the  time  such  vehicles  are 
registered,  such  fees  to  be  paid  Into  a  fund 
from  which  certain  persons  suffering  loss  or 
injury  as  a  result  of  the  negligence  of  un- 
insured  motorists   may   obtain   payment   of 
otherwise    uncollectible    claims    and    Judg- 
ments.   The  payment  of  such  additional  fee 
by  owners  of  uninsured  vehicles  registered  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  in  any  man- 
ner to  be  considered  a  purchase  of  automo- 
bile liability  Insurance,  but  is  to  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  fee  permitting  such  owners 
to  operate  uninsured  motor  vehicles  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.    The  Congress  further 
is  of  the  intent  that  the  fund  to  be  created 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  and  regarded  solely  as 
a  source  from  which  certain  persons  who  be- 
come Innocent  victims  of  the  negligent  op- 
eration of  motor  vehicles  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity of  receiving  compensation  for  loss 
and  damage  not  otherwise  compensable.    In 
all  instances,  particularly  those  Involving  hit- 
and-run   accidents,   those   persons   claiming 
payment  from  the  fund  shall  be  held  to  strict 
proof,   and  the  administrators  of  the  fund 
and   the   courts  shall   regard   themselves   as 
guardians  of  the  fund  to  effectuate  this  de- 
clared policy. 

'■Sec.  3.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  following  words  and  phrases 
shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  them  in 
this  section  except  in  those  instances  where 
the  context  clearly  indicates  a  different 
meaning. 


"(a)  Accident. — An  incident  occurring  In 
connection  with  or  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  and  Involving  Injury 
to  or  death  of  an  Individual  or  damage  to 
property,  or  any  combination  of  such  injury, 
death,  or  damage,  without  regard  to  whether 
such  incident  is  or  may  be  attributable  to 
the  negligence  of  any  person. 

"(b)  Action. — An  action  at  law  filed  In 
any  appropriate  court  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia arising  out  of  the  operation,  owner- 
ship, maintenance,  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  Commissioners. — Tlie  Board  of  Com- 
missioners 6f  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
their  designated  agent  or  agents. 

"(d)  Driver  or  Operator. — Every  person 
who  drives  or  is  in  actual  physical  control  of 
a  motor  vehicle  or  who  is  exercising  control 
over  or  steering  a  motor  vehicle  being  pushed 
or  towed. 

"(e)  Insurer. — Any  insurer  authorized  to 
write  automobile  liability  Insurance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(f)  Liability  Insurance  Policy  or  Bond. — 
A  bond,  an  automobile  liability  policy,  or  a 
motor  vehicle  liability  policy  meeting  the 
basic  limits  of  coverage  required  by  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Act. 

"(g)  License. — Any  operator's  permit  or 
any  other  license  or  permit  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  Issued  tmder  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  including — 

"  ( 1 )    any  temporary  or  learner's  permit: 
"(2)   the  privilege  of  any  person  to  drive  a 
motor  vehicle  whether  or  not  such  person 
holds  a  valid  license;  and 

"(3)  any  nonresident's  operating  privilege 
as  defined  herein. 

"(h)  Motor  Vehicle. — Every  vehicle  which 
is  self-propelled  or  every  device  in.  upon,  or 
by  wliich  any  person  or  property  is  or  may 
be  transported  or  drawn  upon  a  highway 
other  than  a  vehicle  or  device  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  moved  by  human  or  animal 
power  or  Is  operated  upon  rails. 

"(I)  Net  Direct  Written  Premiums. — Di- 
rect gross  premiums  written  on  policies  in- 
suring against  legal  liability  for  bodily  injury 
or  death  and  for  damage  to  property  arising 
out  of  the  ownership,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  less  return  premiums 
thereon. 

"(J)  Nonresident.— Every  person  who  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  (k)  Nonresident's  Operating  Privilege. — 
The  privilege  conferred  upon  a  nonresident 
by  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  per- 
taining to  the  operation  by  such  person  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  or  the  use  of  a  motor  vehicle 
owned  by  such  person  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(1)  Owner. — A  person  who  holds  the 
legal  title  of  a  motor  vehicle,  or  In  the  event 
a  motor  vehicle  is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  conditional  sale  or  lease  thereof 
with  the  right  of  purchase  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  stated  In  the 
agreement  and  with  an  Immediate  right  of 
possession  vested  in  the  conditional  vendee 
or  lessee,  or  in  the  event  a  mortgagor  of  a 
vehicle  is  entitled  to  possession,  then  such 
conditional  vendee  or  lessee  or  mortgagor 
shall  be  deemed  the  owner  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(m)  Person. — Every  natural  person,  firm, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation. 

'■(n)  Qualified  Person. — A  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  Is  not  the  owner 
of  a  motor  vehicle  and  who  Is  not  protected 
under  the  'uninsured  motorist'  provision 
of  an  automobile  liability  policy  or  motor 
vehicle  liability  policy;  except  the  term 
'qualified  person"  shall  not  Include  (1)  any 
person  residing  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  motor  vehicle  is  registered  elsewhere 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  time 
such  motor  vehicle  is  Involved  in  an  accident 
within   the  purview  of  this   Act,  and  sucU 
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person  shall  be  considered  a  resident  of  the 
Jurisdiction  In  which  such  vehicle  was  then 
registered,  or  (2)  any  person  who  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  was  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
In  violation  of  an  order  of  suspension  or 
revocation,  or  without  the  permission  of  the 
owner  thereof. 

•'(o)  Registration. — ^The  registration  of  a 
motor  vehicle  under  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, the  identification  tags  issued  pur- 
suant to  such  registration. 

"(p)  Recistr.ation  Year. — The  twelve- 
month period  for  registering  motor  vehicles 
as  provided  In  section  2,  title  IV.  of  the  Act 
of  August  17.  1937  (60  Stat.  680> .  as  amended 
(sec.  4(>-102(c).  D.C.  Code.  1961  edition). 

"(q)  Safety  Responsibility  Act. — The 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  approved  May  25. 
1954.  as  amended  (68  Stat.  120;  sec.  40-417. 
et  seq..  DC.  Code.  1961  edition) . 

"(r)  Uninsured  Motor  Vehicle. — A  motor 
vehicle,  other  than  one  owned  by  the  District 
of  CoUimbla  or  the  United  States,  as  to 
which  there  is  not  in  force  a  liability  policy 
or  bond  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  which  is  not  owned  by  a  holder 
of  a  certificate  of  self-insurance  under  this 
Act  or  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
or  as  to  which  after  a  trial  on  the  merits 
there  is  a  final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  In- 
surer of  the  owner  of  such  motor  vehicle 
ba^ed  on  a  disclaimer  or  denial  of  coverage  by 
the  Insurer. 

"(s)  Unsatisfied  Jttdgment  Fund  Board. 
OR  Board. — The  Board  created  by  section  10 
of  this  Act. 

"(t)  Unsatisfied  Jitdgment  Fund,  or 
Fttnd. — The  fund  derived  from  the  sources 
specified  In  this  Act. 

"(u)  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund  Fee.  or 
Fee. — The  additional  fee  to  be  collected  un- 
der this  Act  as  contribution  to  the  fund  from 
the  owner  of  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle 
upon  the  registration  thereof  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"article  n 

"Automobile  liability  policies  required  to 
inchide  uninsured  -motorist  coverage  en- 
dorsements 

"Sec.  4.  Amendment  of  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act. — Section  27  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
approved  October  9,  1949  (54  Stat.  1076:  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  35-1331).  Is  amended  by  inserting 
•(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec.  27."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  '(b)  (1)  No  automobile  liability  policy  or 
motor  vehicle  liability  policy  insuring  against 
loss  resulting  from  liability  Imposed  by  law 
for  bodily  injury  or  death  suffered  by  any 
I>erson,  or  injury  to.  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, arising  out  of  the  ownership,  mainte- 
nance, or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicles  shall  be  delivered  or  Issued  for  de- 
livery in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  an 
Insured  with  respect  to  any  motor  vehicle 
registered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless 
coverage  is  provided  therein  or  supplemental 
thereto,  in  limit*  for  bodily  injury  or  death 
or  Injury  to  or  destruction  of  property  set 
forth  in  section  19  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  May  25,  1954  (68  Stat. 
126) ,  as  amended  (sec.  40-435.  D.C.  Code.  1961 
edition ) .  under  provisions  approved  by  the 
Superintendent,  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons thereunder  who  are  legally  entitled  to 
recover  damages  from  owners  or  operators 
of  uninsured  motor  vehicles  because  of  bodily 
injury,  sickness,  or  disease,  including  death, 
or  Injury  to  or  destruction  of  property  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Any  such  policy  may  pro- 
vide an  exclusion  of  not  more  than  $100.  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "Insured" 
means  (1)  the  named  Insured.  (2)  the  spouse 
of  the  named  insured  and  relatives  of  either 
while  residing  In  the  same  household  as  the 


named  Insured,  (3)  any  person  who.  with  the 
consent  of  the  Insured,  express  or  implied. 
uses  the  motor  vehicle  to  which  the  policy 
applies,  (4)  a  guest  In  such  motor  vehicle, 
or  (5)  the  personal  representative  of  any  of 
the  above. 

"'(2)  No  endorsement  or  provisions  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  limit  liability  thereunder  to  bodily  in- 
Jury,  death,  or  property  damage  arising  out  of 
an  accident  only  occurring  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"'(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  policy 
of  insurance  to  the  extent  that  it  covers  the 
liability  of  an  employer  under  any  workmen's 
compensation  law,  but  no  provision  or  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  liability  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, insuring  motor  vehicles,  to  an  em- 
ployee or  other  Insured  under  this  subsection 
who  is  Injured  by  an  uninsured  motor  ve- 
hicle." 

"article  m 

"Creation  of  and  payments  into  fund:  and 
availability  of  fund 
"Sec.  5.  Creation  of  Fund. — There  is 
hereby  created  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund,  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation, which  shall  be  known  as  the  unsatis- 
fied Judgment  fund.  District  of  Columbia, 
into  which  shall  be  deposited  all  fees  and 
payments  made  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  from  which  shall  be 
disbursed  payments  required  by  this  Act, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The  fund 
shall  not  be  subject  to  attachment,  execu- 
tion, or  to  any  other  legal  process  except 
as  provided  in  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  Owners  of  Uninsured  Motor  Vehi- 
cles To  Pay  Fee.— (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  5,  every  person  who  regls- 
isters  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  who  obtains  a  special 
use  tag  for  use  on  an  uninsured  motor  vehi- 
cle in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  pay,  at 
the  time  such  motor  vehicle  is  registered,  or 
at  the  time  such  special  use  tag  is  obtained, 
the  fee  specified  by  paragraph  (2)  :  Provided. 
That  no  person  qualifying  as  a  self-insurer 
under  the  Safety  Responsibility  Act.  or  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1938  (52  Stat  1233), 
as  amended  (sec.  44-305,  DC.  Code,  1961 
edition),  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  fee 
specified  by  or  pursuant  to  this  section, 
if  such  person  has  also  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  fee  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  fee  prescribed  by  law. 

"(2)  The  fee  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  $40  for  the  first  registration  year 
for  which  this  Act  Is  effective,  and  such 
amount  for  each  subsequent  registration  year 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  authority  contained  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  fee  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  required  of  the 
motor  vehicle  owner  who — 

"(1)  has,  in  connection  with  the  registra- 
tion of  his  motor  vehicle  for  a  registration 
year,  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners  that  there  is  or  will  be  in  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  of  the  period  for  which 
such  motor  vehicle  is  being  registered,  a  lia- 
bility Insurance  policy  or  bond:  or 

"(11)  Is  exempt  by  law  from  paying  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  any 
fee  for  the  registration  of  such  motor  vehi- 
cle. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  liability  Insurance  pol- 
icy or  twnd  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  Is  not  an  extension  or  renewal 
of  an  existing  policy  or  bond,  the  initial 
premium  paid  therefor  shall  be  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  premium 
for  such  policy  or  bond,  and  the  Insured  or 
some  person  on  behalf  of  the  Insured  shall. 


In  coimectlon  with  registering  a  motor  vehi- 
cle, submit  with  his  application  for  registra- 
tion a  certificate  from  the  insurer  stating 
that  the  Insured  or  some  person  on  his  be- 
half has  paid  to  the  ln£vu-er  an  initial  premi- 
um at  least  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  such 
total  annual  premium,  and  no  part  of  such 
premium,  as  of  the  date  of  such  certificate, 
has  been  refunded,  or  otherwise  returned  to 
the  insured  to  the  extent  that  the  balance 
of  such  initial  premium  is  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  sucli  total  annual  premium. 

"(5)  In  the  event  the  initial  premium 
paid  for  a  liability  insurance  policy  or  bond 
as  required  by  paragraph  (4)  does  not  at 
least  equal  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annUiU 
premium  for  such  liability  Insurance  policy 
or  bond,  then  the  motor  vehicle  covered  by 
such  policy  or  bond  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
uninsured  motor  vehicle,  and  the  person 
registering  such  vehicle  shall  pay  the  fee 
required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(6)  All  determinations  required  by  this 
subsection  to  be  made  and  all  actions  re- 
quired thereby  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  the  Insurance  coverage 
offered  by  applicants  for  registration,  and  the 
collection  of  the  fees  required  to  be  paid  by 
uninsured  motorists  shall  be  made,  taken,  or 
collected,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  the  Com- 
missioners. In  performing  these  functions, 
the  Commissioner's  shall  maintain  records 
relating  to  such  Insurance  coverage  and  fees. 
Including  records  of  all  notices  Issued  by 
them  respecting  the  same,  and  shall  make 
available  to  the  Board,  either  routinely  or 
at  the  Board's  request,  such  information  con- 
cerning such  insurance  and  fees  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  require  In  connection 
with  Its  administration  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Prior  to  each  registration  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  second  registration  year  in 
which  such  fee  is  required  to  be  paid,  the 
Board  shall  estimate  the  probable  amount 
which  during  such  registration  year  will  be 
required  In  the  fund  to  make  all  expendi- 
tures expected  to  be  required  by  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  administration,  the  pay- 
ment of  existing  and  anticipated  Judgments 
and  the  settlement  of  existing  and  antici- 
pated claims,  and  all  other  expenditures 
which  this  Act  authorizes  or  requires  to  be 
disbursed  from  the  fund  created  by  section  5 
If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  estimated 
balance  of  the  fund  at  the  beginning  of 
such  registration  year  will  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  fund  during  any  such 
year.  It  shall  determine  on  an  actuarial  basis 
the  fee  to  be  paid  by  any  person  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)   No  person  shall  be  considered  a  self- 
Insurer  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  unless 
such  person,  in  addition  to  qualifying  as  a 
self-insurer  under  the  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  or  under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1938,  supra,   shall   also  have  filed   with  the 
Commissioners  an  undertaking  or  certificate, 
in  such  form  as  the  Commissioners  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  guaranteeing  that  such 
self-insurer  will,  with  respect  to  a  Judgment 
secured  by  any  individual  against  the  owner 
or  operator  of  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle, 
arising  out  of  an  accident  involving  a  motor 
vehicle  owned  or  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  self-Insurer  In  which  such  Individual 
was  riding  at  the  time  of  such  accident  as  a 
passenger   or   employee   of   the    self-Insurer, 
satisfy  such  Judgment  to  the  extent  that  it 
remains    unsatisfied    at    the    expiration    of 
thirty  days  from  the  date  on  which  it  became 
final,  subject  to  the  limits  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Safety  Responsibility  Act.    No 
such  Judgment  shall  be  satisfied  by  a  seU- 
Insurer  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  until  the  Judgment  creditor  shall 
have  assigned  the  Judgment  to  the  self -in- 
surer or  to  some  person  designated   by  the 
self-insurer,  and,  thereupon,  the  self-insurer 
or  the  person  so  designated  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  all  the  rights  of  the  Judgment  credi- 


tor under  the  Judgment  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  enforce  the  same  for  the  full  amount 
thereof  with  Interest  and  costs.  If  more 
money  Is  collected  by  the  self -Insurer  or  the 
person  designated  by  the  self-insurer  upon 
any  such  Judgment  than  the  amount  paid 
to  the  Judgment  creditor,  the  self-Insurer 
or  the  designee  of  the  self-insurer  shall, 
after  reimbursing  himself  or  Itself,  pay  the 
balance  to  the  Judgment  creditor. 

"Sec.  7.  "Motor  Vehicle  Becoming  Unin- 
siTRED. — (a)  Any  person  whose  motor  vehicle 
Is  Insured  shall,  if  such  vehicle  becomes  un- 
insured at  any  time  during  the  registration 
year,  immediately  notify  the  Commissioners 
of  such  fact  and  shall  pay  the  fee  prescribed 
m  section  6  or  return  his  registration  tags 
to  the  Commissioners.  The  fee  prescribed  for 
an  uninsured  motor  vehicle  shall  be  paid 
whenever  Insurance  coverage  lapses  during 
any  registration  year,  unless  the  owner  of 
such  vehicle  has,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
cancellation  of  such  insurance  coverage,  sur- 
rendered his  registration  and  all  evidence 
thereof. 

"(b)  Upon  the  failure  of  any  person  to  re- 
turn to  the  Commissioners  the  registration 
tags  of  any  vehicle  becoming  uninsured  at 
any  time  during  the  registration  year,  as  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioners shall  suspend  such  registration 
until  such  time  as  the  motor  vehicle  again 
Is  Insured  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  written  notice  of  such 
action  has  been  furnished  the  Commission- 
ers, or  until  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  has  paid 
to  the  Commissioners  the  fee  prescribed  by 
section  6. 

"(c)  No  motor  vehicle  shall  be  registered 
in  the  name  of  any  person  who  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  until  all  fees  then  due 
and  owing  under  this  section  have  been  paid. 

"Sec.  8.  Availability  of  Fund. — (a)  The 
fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Board  for  dis- 
bursements required  under  or  authorized  by 
this  Act.  Such  disbursements  are  to  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  disbursements 
are  made  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Board  to  pay  all  costs  Incurred  by  the  Board 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and  by 
an  insurer  In  connection  with  any  review  or 
appeal  prosecuted  or  defended  by  It  from  a 
Judgment  rendered  in  an  action  filed  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.  Disbursements  for 
such  costs  shall  have  priority  over  all  other 
disbursements  from  the  fund. 

"Sec.  9.  Management  of  Fund.- — The  Board 
may  Invest  any  portion  of  the  fund  created 
by  section  5  of  this  Act.  Any  investment 
made  by  the  Board  shall  be  made  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning Investment  of  funds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"article  IV 

"Unsatisfied  judgment  fund  board 

"Sec.  10.  Creation  of  Board. — (a)  There 
is  hereby  created  an  Unsatisfied  Judgment 
Fund  Board  consisting  of  four  representa- 
tives of  insurers  designated  as  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b)  and  five  other  persons  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners. 
Such  representatives  of  Insurers  shall  include 
one  representative  for  each  of  the  following 
classes  of  companies : 

"(1)  Stock  company  rating  organization 
members: 

"(2)  Mutual  company  rating  organization 
members: 

"(3)   Independent  stock  companies;  and 

"(4)  Independent  mutual  and  other  com- 
panies. 

"(b)  A  person  designated  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  class  of  companies  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee or  officer  of  an  Insurer  of  the  class 
which  he  represents,  and  shall  be  designated 
from  among  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the 
members  of  each  such  class.  Whenever  the 
supervision  of  the  business  of  Insurance  or 


the  supervision  of  the  licensing  of  automo- 
biles and  automobile  operators  shall  have 
been  delegated  by  the  Commissioners  to  other 
District  employees,  such  employees  shall  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Board,  and  the 
employee  to  whom  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  delegated  the  function  of  supervising 
the  business  of  Insurance  shall  designate  the 
representatives  of  the  classes  of  companies 
specified  in  subsection  (a).  The  remaining 
three  members  shall  be  persons  not  employed 
either  in  the  Insurance  business  or  by  the 
Federal  or  District  governments,  each  of 
whom  shall  reside  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  be  the  owner  of  an  interest  In  real 
property  located  therein,  or  actively  practice 
a  profession  or  engage  In  an  occupation 
therein,  or  own,  be  associated  with,  or  be  em- 
ployed In,  a  business,  organization,  or  firm 
located  therein.  One  of  the  three  members 
last  mentioned  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Commissioners  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
without  vote  except  In  the  case  of  a  tie  vote 
among  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  in 
which  case  the  Chairman  shall  vote  to  break 
the  tie. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  other  than 
those  employed  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  se^ve  ex  officio. 
shall  be  designated  or  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that,  of  the  first  persons 
designated  to  represent  the  several  classes  of 
Insurers,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  and  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  three  years,  while,  of 
the  remaining  three  members  first  appointed, 
one,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three  years,  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  two  years  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for 
one  year.  A  vacancy  occurring  during  a  term 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Board  members 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  have  qualified.  No  person 
designated  or  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board,  other  than  those  persons  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  serve 
more  than  two  consecutive  full  three-year 
terms:  Provided,  That  a  term  of  less  than 
three  years  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  considered  a  three-year  term. 

"(d)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized. 
In  their  discretion,  to  pay  compensation  to 
each  member  of  the  Board  other  than  the  two 
members  employed  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  compensation, 
which  may  be  paid  for  each  day  or  part 
thereof  a  member  is  actually  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  Board,  shall  not  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule set  forth  in  section  603(b)  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  addition 
to  the  compensation  authorized  by  the  fore- 
going, each  member  of  the  Board,  without 
exception,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners,  be  reimbursed  for  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  including  traveling  expenses, 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Board.  The  compensation 
and  reimbursement  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  a  charge  against  the  fund 
created  by  section  5. 

"(e)  Svich  Board  shall  maintain  an  office 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  administer  the 
fund,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  determine  the  cash  requirements  of  the 
fund,  and  the  amounts,  if  any,  available  for 
Investment.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest and  receive  from  the  Commissioners 
advances  of  such  funds  as  the  Board  and  the 
Commissioners  shall  Jointly  find  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  such  advances  shall  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  fund.  The  Board  is  author- 
ized to  employ  personnel  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  per- 
sonnel to  have  qualifications  to  be  specified 
by  the  Board.  Such  employees  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment, be  deemed  to  be  District  employees 
and  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  the  same 


benefits  as  other  District  employees,  Includ- 
ing compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
The  compensation  of  such  employees  and  the 
cost  of  the  employer's  share  of  providing 
employee  benefits  shall  be  borne  by  the  fund. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  employees  made 
available  to  the  Board  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion, the  Board  is  authorized  to  employ  a 
Director  and  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
fund,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Board.  The  Director  shall  receive 
compensation,  payable  by  the  Board  from 
the  fund,  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  Assistant 
Director  shall  receive  compensation,  payable 
from  the  fund,  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  for  grade  17  of  such  schedule.  Neither 
the  Director  nor  the  Assistant  Director  shall 
be  employees  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose,  except  that  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supervision  of  their  subordinate  em- 
ployees, the  Director  and  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  11.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Board. — The  Board  may.  from  time  to  time, 
adopt,  amend,  and  enforce  all  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  or  desirable. 
In  the  Board's  opinion.  In  connection  with  Its 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  In  ad- 
ministering this  Act.  The  Board  may  also 
require  notice  of  cancellation  or  expiration  of 
any  automobile  liability  policy  or  bond  when 
certification  of  such  policy  or  bond  is  re- 
quired. 

"article  V 
"Procedure  for  making  claim  against  fund 

"Sec.  12.  Notice  of  Accident  and  Inten- 
tion To  File  Claim. — Whenever,  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  second  registration  year 
for  which  this  Act  is  effective,  any  qualified 
person  suffers  damages  resulting  from  bodily 
Injury  or  death  or  damage  to  property  aris- 
ing out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or 
use  of  a  motor  vehicle  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  such  damages  may  be  sought 
In  whole  or  in  part  from  the  fund,  such 
person  (or  the  personal  representative  of 
such  person)  shall,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  accident,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  right  thereafter  to 
apply  for  the  payment  from  the  fund,  give 
notice  to  the  Board,  as  prescribed  by  it, 
of  his  Intention  to  make  a  claim  against 
the  fund  for  such  damages,  if  otherwise 
uncollectible,  and  shall  otherwise  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section :  Provided, 
That  any  such  qualified  person  (or  his  per- 
sonal representative)  may,  in  lieu  of  giving 
said  notice  within  said  time,  make  proof 
to  the  court  on  the  hearing  of  the  applica- 
tion for  the  payment  of  a  Judgment,  or  dur- 
ing the  hearing  of  an  application,  under 
section  29,  to  sue  the  Board,  either  (1)  that 
he  was  physically  Incapable  of  giving  said 
notice  within  said  period  and  that  he  gave 
said  notice  within  thirty  days  after  he  be- 
came physically  capable  to  do  so  or,  in  the 
event  he  did  not  become  so  capable,  that 
a  notice  was  given  on  his  behalf  within  a 
reasonable  period;  or  (2)  that  he  gave  notice 
to  the  Board  within  thirty  days  of  receiving 
notice  that  an  insurer  had  disclaimed  on  a 
policy  of  insurance  so  as  to  remove  or  with- 
draw liability  insurance  coverage  for  his 
claim  against  a  person  or  persons  who  al- 
legedly cause  him  to  suffer  damages.  In 
any  such  notice  he  shall  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  accident  occurred,  spec- 
ifying the  time  and  place  of  occurrence. 
Identify  the  operators  and  vehicles  Involved 
therein  and  such  witnesses  to  said  accident 
as  are  known  to  him.  and  describe  the  in- 
juries then  known  to  him  and  the  damage 
to  property  sustained.  Said  notice  shall  be 
accompanied  by — 
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"(1)  the  statement  of  the  qualified  per- 
son that  he  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Safety  Responsibility  Act  to 
the  extent  that  such  Act  la  applicable  to 
him: 

"(2)  certification  by  a  physician  of  the 
Injuries  sustained  so  far  as  they  can  then 
be  anticipated,  and  of  the  treatment  af- 
forded by  such  physician  or  by  other  phy- 
sicians; 

"(3)  an  Itemized  estimate  of  an  auto- 
mobile repairman,  or  an  itemized  bill,  show- 
ing the  cost  of  repairs,  if  the  damage  Is  to 
an  automobile: 

"(4)  such  Information  as  is  known  to  him 
with  regard  to  liability  insurance  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  motor  vehicle  involved 
in  the  accident;  and 

"(5)  a  copy  of  the  complaint  if  an  action 
has  therefore  been  brought  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  claim,  and  such  person  shall, 
within  15  days  after  the  institution  there- 
of, also  notify  the  Board  of  any  action 
thereafter  instituted  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  claim,  and  such  notice  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
The  Board  shall  be  authorized,  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause,  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  any  of  the  docunients  to  accompany 
the  said  notice. 

"Sec.  13.  Commissioners  To  Furnish  In- 
formation TO  Board. — The  Commissioners 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
relating  to  the  confidential  nature  of  any 
reports  of  information  furnished  to  or  filed 
with  them,  to  furnish  to  the  Board  upon  its 
request,  for  such  use,  utilization  and  pur- 
poses as  the  Board  may  deem  reasonably  ap- 
propriate to  administer  this  Act  and  dis- 
charge its  functions  hereunder,  any  reports 
and  information  filed  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons claiming  benefits  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  that  the  Commissioners  may  have 
with  regard  to  any  accident,  any  operator  or 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  involved  in  any  ac- 
cident, and  as  to  any  automobile  or  motor 
vehicle  liability  Insurance  or  bond  carried 
by  any  operator  or  owner  of  any  motor  vehi- 
cle. 

"Sec.  14.  Investigation  and  Dejtnse  of 
Claims. —  (a)  The  Board  shall  assign  to  in- 
surers for  investigation  and  defense  all  de- 
fault actions  described  in  section  22  and  all 
actions  against  the  Board  brought  under 
section  29. 

"(b)  Any  time  after  the  receipt  of  a  notice 
of  intention  to  make  a  claim  as  provided  in 
section  12,  the  Board  may  also  assign  to  in- 
surers for  the  purpose  of  making  investiga- 
tions such  of  said  claim-s  as  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Board  It  Is  advisable  to  Investigate. 
At  any  time  after  receipt  of  a  notice  of  the 
institution  of  any  action  against  the  opera- 
tor or  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  provided 
In  section  12,  the  Board  may  also  assign  to 
insurers  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
defense  thereof  those  actions  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  it  is  advisable  to  de- 
fend. 

"(c)  All  assignments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  to  Insurers  In  approxi- 
mately the  proportion  to  their  net  direct 
written  premiums  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Each  insurer  shall  at  its  own  expense 
( 1 )  make  such  Investigation  of  any  claim  or 
action  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  (2)  cause 
to  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  fund  the 
defense  of  any  action  assigned  to  it. 

"(d)  All  expenses  Incurred  by  such  insxirer 
In  connection  with  any  review  or  appeal 
prosecuted  or  defended  by  it  from  a  Judg- 
ment rendered  In  such  action  shall  be  borne 
by  the  fund,  and  the  insurer's  attorneys"  fees 
in  connection  therewith  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  court. 

"(et  The  Board  shall  establish  a  reason- 
able plan  for  the  equitable  apportionment 
among  insurers  of  claims  against  operators 


and  owners  of  motor  vehicles,  for  investiga- 
tion and  defense,  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  Such  plan  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners,  and,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Commissioners, 
all  Insurers  shall  subscribe  thereto  and  par- 
ticipate therein. 

"Sec.  15.  Defense  of  Actions  Against 
Motorists. — The  insurer  to  whom  an  action 
has  been  assigned  may  through  counsel  enter 
an  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
file  a  defense,  appear  at  the  trial,  or  take 
such  other  steps  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
on  the  behalf  and  In  the  name  of  the  de- 
fendant and  may,  thereupon,  on  the  behalf 
and  in  the  name  of  the  defendant,  conduct 
his  defense  and  take  recourse  to  any  appro- 
priate method  of  review  on  behalf  of  and 
In  the  name  of  the  defendant,  and  all  such 
acts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  acts  of  such 
defendant:  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  deprive  the  defendant  of 
the  right  to  also  employ  his  own  counsel  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  action. 

"Sec.  16.  Cooperation  of  Defendant. —  (a) 
In  any  case  in  which  an  insurer  has  assumed 
under  this  Act  the  defense  of  any  action,  the 
defendant  shall  cooperate  in  the  defense  of 
such  action  in  any  manner  necessary  for 
such  defense.  In  the  event  of  the  de- 
fendant's failure  to  cooperate,  the  insurer 
conducting  such  defense  may  apply  to  the 
court  for  an  order  directing  such  coopera- 
tion. Failure  to  comply  with  the  court's 
order  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $300  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
ninety  days,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  license  and  registration  of  any 
person  falling  to  comply  with  a  court  order 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  suspended  and  shall  remain 
suspended  until  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
there  has  been  compliance  with  Its  order. 

"Sec.  17.  Application  for  Payment  of 
Judgment. — When  any  qualified  person  or 
the  personal  representative  of  such  jjerson 
recovers  a  valid  final  Judgment  In  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  against  any  person  who  was  the 
operator  or  owner  of  an  uninsured  motor 
vehicle  for  injury  to,  or  death  of,  any  person 
or  persons  or  for  damages  to  property,  except 
property  of  others  in  charge  of  such  opera- 
tor or  owner  or  such  operator's  or  owner's 
employees,  alslng  out  of  the  ownership,  main- 
tenance, or  use  of  such  motor  vehicle  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  second  registration  year  for  which 
this  Act  is  effective,  the  Judgment  creditor 
may,  upon  the  termination  of  all  proceed- 
ings, including  reviews  and  appeals  in  con- 
nection with  such  Judgment,  file  a  verified 
claim  in  the  court  in  which  the  Judgment 
was  entered  and,  upon  ten  days'  written 
notice  to  the  Board,  may  apply  to  the  court 
for  an  order  directing  payment  out  of  the 
fund,  of  the  amount  unpaid  upon  such  Judg- 
ment, subject  to  the  limitations  stated  in 
section  21. 

"Sec.  18.  Hearing  on  Application  for  Pay- 
ment OF  Judgment. — (a)  The  court  shall 
proceed  promptly  to  hold  a  hearing  on  any 
application  filed  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 17  and  shall  give  the  Board  opportunity 
to  be  represented  at  such  hearing.  At  the 
hearing,  the  applicant  shall  be  required  to 
show  that — 

"  ( 1 )  he  Is  a  qualified  person; 
"(2)    he  is  not  a  spouse  of  the  Judgment 
debtor,    or    the    personal    representative    of 
such  spouse; 

"(3)  he  has  complied  with  all  requirements 
of  section  12; 

"(4)  the  Judgment  debtor  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  was  not  insured  under  a  policy 
of  automobile  liability  Insurance  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Insurer  is  liable  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  Judgment,  up  to  the  limits 
set  forth  in  section  21,  or,  if  the  Judgment 
debtor   is  so  insured,   that   the   insurer,  by 


reetson  of  being  Insolvent,  is  unable  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  Judgment  up  to  such 
limits; 

"(5)  he  has  obtained  a  Judgment  as  set 
out  In  section  17.  stating  the  amount  thereof 
and  the  amount  owing  thereon  at  the  date 
of  his  application; 

"(6)  he  has  caused  to  be  issued  a  writ  of 
execution  upon  said  Judgment,  and  the 
United  States  marshal  executing  the  same 
has  made  a  return  showing  that  no  personal 
or  real  property  of  the  Judgment  debtor 
liable  to  be  levied  upon  in  satisfaction  of 
the  Judgment  could  be  found,  or  that  the 
amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  such  property 
as  was  found,  under  said  execution,  was  In- 
sufiBclent  to  satisfy  the  Judgment,  stating 
the  amount  so  realized  and  the  balance  re- 
maining due  on  the  Judgment  after  appli- 
cation thereon  of  the  amount  realized: 

"(7)  he  has  caused  the  Judgment  debtor 
to  make  discovery  under  oath,  pursuant  to 
law,  concerning  his  personal  property  and  as 
to  whether  such  Judgment  debtor  was  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  Insured  under  any  policy 
or  policies  of  insurance  described  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection; 

"(8)  he  has  made  all  reasonable  searches 
and  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  the  Judg- 
ment debtor  Is  possessed  of  personal  or  real 
property  or  other  assets,  liable  to  be  sold  or 
applied  in  satisfaction  of  the  Judgment; 

"(9)  that  by  such  search  he  has  discovered 
no  personal  or  real  property  or  other  assets 
liable  to  be  sold  or  applied  or  that  he  has 
discovered  certain  of  them,  describing  them, 
owned  by  the  Judgment  debtor  and  liable  to 
be  so  sold  and  applied  that  he  has  taken 
all  necessary  actions  and  proceedings  for 
the  realization  thereof,  and  that  the  amount 
thereby  realized  was  Insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Jvidgment,  stating  the  amount  so  realized 
and  the  balance  remaining  due  on  the  Judg- 
ment after  application  of  the  amount  real- 
ized: 

"(10)  that  the  application  Is  not  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  Insurer  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  a  policy  of  insurance  whereby 
the  Insurer  Is  liable  to  pay,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  the  amount  of  any  claim  or  Judgment. 
or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Insurer  for  any 
amount  sought  or  claimed  for  damages  to 
or  destruction  to  the  applicant's  or  an  in- 
sured's real  or  personal  property,  including 
automobiles,  by  reason  of  collision  with  an 
automobile  or  object,  or  by  upset  of  the  au- 
tomobile, and  that  no  part  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  Is  sought  In  lieu 
of  making  a  claim  or  receiving  a  payment 
which  Is  payable  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  policy  of  Insurance,  and  that  no 
part  of  the  amount  so  sought  will  be  paid 
to  an  Insurer  to  reimburse  or  otherwise  In- 
demnify the  Insurer  in  respect  of  any  amount 
paid  or  payable  by  the  insurer  by  reason  ot 
the  existence  of  such  a  policy  of  insurance: 
and 

"(11)  whether  he  has  a  cause  of  action 
against  any  person  other  than  the  Judgment 
debtor  in  respect  of  his  damages  for  bodily 
injury,  death,  or  damage  to  property,  and.  If 
so,  what  steps,  if  any,  he  has  taken  to  recov- 
er damages  from  such  person,  stating  the 
amounts  recovered.  If  any. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  applicant  satisfies  the 
court  that  It  Is  not  practicable  to  comply 
with  one  or  more  of  the  requirements  enu- 
merated in  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  col- 
lect the  amount  of  the  Judgment  or  the  un- 
satisfied part  thereof,  and  has  been  unable 
to  collect  the  same,  the  court  may  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  complying  with  such 
requirements. 

"Sec.  19.  Order  for  Payment  of  Judg- 
ment.— The  court  shall  make  an  order  di- 
rected to  the  Board  requiring  It  to  make  pay- 
ment from  the  fund  of  such  sum.  If  any,  as 
the  Board  shall  find  to  be  payable  on  said 


claim,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  limitations  contained  in  this 
Act,  if  after  the  hearing  required  by  section 
18,  the  court  is  satisfied,  and  affirmatively 
find  in  formal  findings  of  fact — 

"(1)  of  the  truth  of  all  matters  required 
by  section  18  to  be  shown  by  the  applicant; 

'•(2)  that  the  applicant  has  fully  pursued 
and  exhausted  all  remedies  available  to  him 
for  recovering  the  amounts  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  21 
by  commencing  action  against  all  such  per- 
sons against  whom  the  applicant  might  rea- 
sonably be  considered  as  having  a  cause  of 
action  In  respect  of  such  damages  and  prose- 
cuting every  such  action  in  good  faith  to 
judgment  and  taking  all  reasonable  steps 
available  to  him  to  collect  on  every  Judgment 
so  obtained. 

"Sec.  20.  Settlement  of  Actions. —  (a)  In 
any  action  against  an  operator  or  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  for  injury  to  or  death  of  any 
person  or  for  damage  to  property  arising  out 
of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or  use  of  said 
vehicle  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  second  registration 
year  for  which  this  Act  Is  effective,  pending 
In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  plaintiff  may  upon 
notice  to  the  Board  file  a  verified  petition 
with  the  court  alleging — 

"(1)  the  matter  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 18; 

••(2)  that  the  petition  is  not  presented  on 
behalf  of  an  Insurer  xmder  circumstances  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  18; 

'(3)  that  he  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  defendant  to  settle  all  claims 
set  forth  in  the  complaint  in  said  action  and 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  paid  to  him  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement: 

"(4)  that  said  proposed  settlement  has 
been  consented  to  by  the  Board; 

"(5)  that  the  defendant  has  executed  and 
delivered  to  the  Board  a  verified  statement  of 
his  financial  condition; 

"(6)  that  a  Judgment  against  the  defend- 
ant would  be  uncollectible;  and 

"(7)  that  the  defendant  has  undertaken 
In  writing  to  repay  to  the  Board  the  sum 
that  he  would  be  required  to  pay  under  such 
settlement  if  approved  by  the  court,  and  has 
executed  a  confession  of  Judgment  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

"(b)  If  the  court  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  in  said  petition,  and  of  the 
fairness  of  such  proposed  settlement,  it  may 
enter  an  order  approving  the  same  and  di- 
recting the  Board,  upon  receipt  of  the  under- 
taking and  confession  of  judgment  men- 
tioned In  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  to  make  payment  to  the  plain- 
tiff of  the  amount  agreed  to  be  accepted. 

"(c)  An  insurer  to  whom  a  claim  has  been 
assigned  may  settle  any  claim  Involving  the 
payment  of  less  than  $2,.500  If  the  Board  or 
its  designated  agent  is  satisfied,  and  so  states 
In  writing   that — 

"(1)  the  claimant  has  complied  with  all 
the  requirements  of  section  12  and  Is  not  a 
person  of  the  character  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  18, 
and  that  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  motor 
vehicle  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
insured  under  a  policy  of  automobile  liability 
insurance  under  the  terms  of  which  the  In- 
surer Is  liable  to  pay  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
amount  of  the  Judgment: 

"(2)  the  settlement  is  not  made  on  behalf 
of  an  insurer  under  circumstances  set  forth 
In  p.iragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 18; 

"(3)  a  judgment  against  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  motor  vehicle  involved  In  the 
accident  would  be  uncollectible;  and 

"(4)  If  such  owner  or  operator  has  con- 
sented to  such  settlement,  he  has  executed 
and  delivered  to  the  Board  a  verified  state- 


ment of  his  financial  condition  and  has  un- 
dertaken in  writing  to  repay  to  the  Board 
the  sum  to  be  paid  under  the  settlement, 
and  has  executed  a  confession  of  Judgment 
in  connection  therewith. 

"(d)  Upon  receipt  by  the  Board  of  said 
undertaking  to  repay  and  of  said  confession 
of  Judgment,  it  shall  make  the  required  pay- 
ment to  claimant  out  of  the  fund. 

"Sec.  21.  Limitation  on  Amounts  Payable 
Prom  Fund. — (a)  The  maximum  amounts 
payable  from  the  fund  shall  be  $10,000,  in- 
clusive of  costs,  on  account  of  bodily  injury 
to  or  death  of  one  person  in  any  one  acci- 
dent, and,  subject  to  such  limit  for  any 
person  so  injured  or  killed,  $20,000,  inclu- 
sive of  costs,  on  account  of  bodily  injury  to 
or  death  of  more  than  one  person  in  any  one 
accident,  and  $5,000,  inclusive  of  costs,  for 
damages  to  property  In  any  one  accident. 
Costs,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  Judg- 
ment, may  be  allowed  by  the  court  in  which 
such  costs  are  incurred.  Interest  shall  not  be 
allowed  on  any  payment  out  of  the  fund. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
applicable  maximum  amounts  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  from  the 
amount  of  the  claim  or  judgment,  whichever 
is  smaller — 

"(1)  $100  from  claims  and  judgments  in- 
volving bodily  injury  or  damage  to  property, 
or  both  such  injury  and  damage; 

"(2)  all  amounts  that  the  applicant  has 
received  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is 
likely  to  receive  from  any  source,  in  or  to- 
ward payment  of  the  judgment  or  claim 
against  any  person  against  whom  the  appli- 
cant has  or  had  a  cause  of  action  for  dam- 
ages for  bodily  injury  or  death  or  damage  to 
the  property,  arising  out  of  the  same  acci- 
dent; and 

"(3)  all  amounts  that  the  applicant  has 
received  or.  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is 
likely  to  receive  under  any  policy  affording 
indemnity  for  damage  to  or  destruction  of  his 
real  or  personal  property. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  payment  of  any 
claim  based  on  damage  to  property  shall  not 
Include  any  payment  for  damage  to  a  motor 
vehicle  operated  by  any  operator  Involved  in 
the  accident  In  which  such  damage  occurred, 
nor  Include  any  payment  for  damage  to  per- 
sonal property  covered  by  a  liability  insur- 
ance policy  or  bond. 

"(d)  Any  amount  paid  out  of  the  fund  in 
excess  of  the  amount  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  recovered  by  the  Board  in  any 
action  brought  by  it  against  any  person  who, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  received  such  excess 
amount. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  workmen's  compensation  or  similar  law 
to  "the  contrary,  neither  the  employer  of  an 
Injured  person  or  decedent,  nor  the  Insurer 
of  such  employer,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lien 
on  payment  from  the  fund  where  the  amount 
of  such  payment  has  been  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  benefits  paid  or  to  be  paid  pur- 
suant to  any  workmen's  compensation  or 
similar  law,  nor  shall  such  benefits  be  re- 
duced because  of  such  reduced  payment 
from  the  fund. 

"Sec.  22.  Default  and  Consent  Judg- 
ments.— No  claim  shall  be  allowed  and  or- 
dered to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  if  the  court 
shall  find,  upon  the  hearing  for  the  allowance 
of  the  claim,  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  judg- 
ment which  was  entered  by  default  unless — 
"(1)  the  claimant  shall  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  section  12;  and 
"(2)  prior  to  the  entry  of  such  Judgment 
the  Board  shall  have  been  given  notice  of 
intention  to  enter  the  judgment  and  to  file 
a  claim  thereon  against  the  fund  and  shall 
have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  take 
such  action  as  it  shall  deem  advisable  under 
section  23. 

"Sec.  23.  Defense  of  Default  Actions. — 
(a)  When  the  Board  receives  notice  as  pro- 


vided in  section  22,  the  insurer  to  which 
the  action  has  been  assigned  by  the  Board 
may,  through  counsel,  enter  an  appearance, 
file  an  answer,  appear  at  the  trial,  defend 
the  action,  or  pursue  any  course  it  may  deem 
appropriate  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the 
defendant,  and  take  recourse  to  tiny  appro- 
priate method  of  review  on  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  the  defendant. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  time  allowed  for  fil- 
ing an  answer  had  expired  or  Judgment  has 
been  entered  by  default  of  any  such  action, 
the  insurer  to  which  the  action  has  t>een 
assigned  shall  be  granted  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  receipt  of  notice  by  the  Board  to 
answer  or  to  apply  for  relief  against  the  Judg- 
ment and  leave  to  answer  and  defend  such 
action. 

"Sec.  24.  Collusive  Jitogments. — No  claim 
against  the  fund  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
case  in  which  the  court  shall  find,  upon  the 
hearing  for  the  allowance  of  the  claim,  that 
the  judgment  upon  which  the  claim  is 
founded  was  obtained  by  fraud,  or  by  col- 
lusion of  the  plaintiff  and  of  any  defendant 
in  the  action,  relating  to  any  matter  affecting 
the  cause  of  action  upon  which  such  Judg- 
ment is  founded  or  the  amount  of  damages 
assessed  therein. 

"Sec.  25.  Assignments  of  Judgments  to 
Board. — The  Board  shall  not  pay  any  sum 
from  the  fund,  in  compliance  with  an  order 
made  for  that  purpose,  in  any  case  in  which 
the  claim  is  founded  up>on  a  Judgment,  ex- 
cept a  judgment  obtained  against  the  Board 
under  this  Act.  until  the  applicant  assigns 
the  Judgment  to  the  Board,  and,  thereupon, 
the  Board  shall  be  deemed  to  have  all  the 
rights  of  the  Judgment  creditor  under  the 
Judgment  and  shall  be  entitled  to  enforce 
the  same  for  the  full  amount  thereof  with 
interest  and  costs,  and  if  more  money  is  col- 
lected upon  any  such  Judgment  than  the 
amount  paid  out  of  the  fund,  the  Board 
shall,  after  reimbursing  the  fund,  pay  the 
balance  to  the  judgment  creditor. 

"Sec.  26.  Payment  of  Court  Costs  and 
Fees. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  fund  shall  be  liable  for  all  court 
costs  and  fees  properly  taxable  against  any 
litigant  other  than  the  Board,  but  the  Board 
shall  not  be  required  to  prepay  any  such 
costs  or  fees  to  the  clerk  of  any  court  or 
to  the  United  States  marshal. 

"Sec.  27.  Fees,  Bond,  or  Undertaking  Not 
Required. — In  connection  with  its  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  coxirt  fees  or  costs,  or  give 
bond  to  or  enter  into  undertaking  with  the 
clerk  of  any  court  or  the  United  States  mar- 
shal to  obtain  or  enforce  any  injunction,  writ 
of  attachment,  or  other  writ,  process,  or 
order,  or  to  perfect  an  appeal  in  or  of  any 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  nor  shall 
any  insurer  defending  an  action  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Board  be  required  to  pay  such  fees 
or  costs,  give  such  bond,  or  enter  Into  such 
undertaking. 

"Sec.  28.  District  of  Columbia  Not  Liable 
FOR  Any  Payment  Due  From  Fund. — The 
District  Of  Columbia,  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion, shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts  of  or 
claims  against  the  fund.  In  the  event  the 
fund  Is  depleted  to  such  extent  as  to  be 
unable  to  pay  any  claim  or  satisfy  any  Judg- 
ment required  or  authorized  to  be  paid  or 
satisfied  therefrom,  or  If  for  any  reason  the 
Board,  in  connection  with  its  administra- 
tion of  this  Act,  either  refuses  or  is  unable 
to  make  any  disbursement  required  or  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  It  pvirsuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act,  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  require 
or  authorize  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
any  such  claim,  satisfying  such  Judgment,  or 
making  such  disbursement,  moneys  appro- 
priated or  available  for  the  operation  of  said 
government,  and  any  such  use  of  said  moneys 
is  hereby  expressly  prohibited. 
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"ARTICLE    IV 

•'Hit-and-run  and  unauthorized  use  cases 
"Sec.  29.  Hit-and-Rtjn  and  Unauthorized 
Use  Cases.— (a)  When  the  death  of.  or  bodily 
Injury  to,  any  qualified  person  arises  out  of 
the  operation,  ownership,  maintenance,  or 
use  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond registration  year  for  which  this  Act  la 
effective,  and  the  identity  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle, or  of  the  operator  or  owner  thereof, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  or  It  is  established 
that  the  motor  vehicle  was,  at  the  time  such 
Injury  or  death  occurred.  In  the  possession 
of  some  unidentified  person  without  the  own- 
er's permission,  expressed  or  implied,  the  said 
qualified  person  may,  upon  notice  to  the 
Board,  apply  to  an  appropriate  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  an  order  permitting 
the  said  person  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
Board.  The  court  may,  after  an  adversary 
hearing  to  determine  the  facts,  issue  an  order 
permitting  the  applicant  to  bring  such  action 
against  the  Board  when  the  court  finds  and 
makes  specific  formal  findings  of  fact  based 
on  convincing  evidence — 

"(1)  that  the  applicant  Is  a  qualified  per- 
son; 

••(2)  that  the  applicant  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  section  12; 

"(3)  that  the  applicant  has  an  apparent 
and  valid  cause  of  action  against  some  un- 
identified motor  vehicle  operator  or  owner, 
or  against  an  unidentified  operator  who  was 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  thereof,  and  such  applicant 
has  established  that  the  Injury  or  death 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  was  of  a  type 
which  could  have  been  and  probably  was 
caused  only  by  the  negligent  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  and  that  there  was  actual 
physical  contact  between  the  Injured  or  de- 
ceased person  and  such  vehicle; 

"(4)  that  all  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  applicant  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  the  motor  vehicle  and  the  opera- 
tor thereof,  and  either  that  the  identity  of 
the  motor  vehicle  and  the  owner  and  oper- 
ator thereof  cannot  be  established,  or  that 
the  Identity  of  the  operator  who  was  operat- 
ing the  motor  vehicle  without  permission  of 
the  owner  cannot  be  established;  and 

•'(5)  that  the  application  is  not  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  Insurer  or  surety  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  an  automobile 
policy  or  bond  of  whatever  kind  whereby  the 
Instirer  or  surety  is  liable  to  pay.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  th3  amount  bf  the  damages.  Judg- 
ment, or  claim:  that  no  part  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  is  sought  in  lieu 
of  making  a  claim  or  receiving  payment 
which  Is  payable  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  insurance  policy  or  bond,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  amount  so  sought  will  be 
paid  to  an  Insurer  or  a  surety  to  reimburse, 
oi  otherwise  indemnify,  the  Insurer  or  surety 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  such  insurance 
policy  or  bond. 

"Sec.  30.  Other  Htt-and-Run  Cases. — 
When  in  an  action  in  respect  to  the  death 
of,  or  bodily  Injury  to,  any  person,  arising 
out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or  vise 
of  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  or  after  the  firs-t  day  of  the  second 
registration  year  for  which  this  Act  Is  effec- 
tive, Judgment  Is  rendered  for  the  defendant 
on  the  sole  ground  that  such  death  or  bod- 
ily Injury  was  occasioned  by  a  motor  vehicle — 
"(1)  the  Identity  cf  which,  and  of  the 
owner  and  operator  of  which,  has  not  been 
established:  or 

"(2)  which  was  in  the  possession  of  some 
person  other  than  th^  owner  or  his  agent 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  iden- 
tity or  the  operator  has  not  been  established, 
such  cause  shall  be  stated  In  the  Judgment 
and  the  plaintiff  In  such  action  may,  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  entry 
of  such  Judgment,  make  application  for  au- 
thority to  bring  an  action  upon  said  cause  of 


action  against  the  Board  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  section  29.  In  any  such  action,  the 
Board  shall  have  available  to  It  the  complete 
record  of  the  trial  resulting  In  such  Judg- 
ment, Including  transcripts  of  testimony  and 
exhibits. 

"Sec.  31.  Impleading  Board  in  Hit-and-Run 
Cases. — When  an  action  has  been  commenced 
In  respect  of  the  death  or  bodily  Injury  of 
any  person  arising  out  of  the  ownership, 
maintenance,  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  second  registration  year  for  which 
this  Act  is  effective,  the  plaintiff  shall  be 
entitled  to  make  the  Board  a  party  thereto 
if  the  provisions  of  section  29  or  section  30 
shall  apply  in  any  such  case,  and  the  plaintiff 
has  made  the  application  and  the  court  has 
entered  the  order  provided  for  In  section  29. 
"Sec.  32.  Defense  by  Board  or  Hit-and- 
Run  and  Unauthorizep  Use  Cases. — In  any 
action  brought  under  section  29  or  section 
30  of  this  Act,  the  Board  may  appear  by 
counsel  for  the  insurer  to  whom  such  action 
has  been  assigned.  The  Board  shall  for  all 
purposes  of  the  action  be  deemed  to  be  the 
defendant.  It  shall  have  available  to  It  any 
and  all  defenses  which  would  have  been 
available  to  the  unidentified  operator  or 
owner,  or  both,  if  the  action  had  been 
brought  against  them  or  either  of  them,  and 
process  upon  them  or  either  of  them  had 
been  duly  served  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Sec.  33.  Settlement  of  Actions  Against 
the  Board. — In  any  action  brought  against 
the  Board  pursuant  to  an  order  by  the  court 
entered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  29,  the  plaintiff  may  file  a  verified 
petition  alleging  that  he  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Board  to  settle  all  claims 
set  forth  in  the  complaint  filed  in  the  action 
and  stating  the  amount  proposed  to  be  paid 
to  him  pursuant  thereto.  If  the  court  be 
satisfied  of  the  fairness  of  such  proposed  set- 
tlement. It  may  enter  an  order  approving 
such  settlement  and  enter  a  Judgment 
against  the  Board  for  the  amount  so  agreed 
to  be  paid  thereunder. 

"Sec  34.  Judgment  Against  Board. — 
When  Judgment  Is  obtained  against  the 
Board  In  an  action  brought  under  section  29 
or  30  of  this  Act,  and  there  has  been  deter- 
mination of  all  proceedings,  including  appeals 
and  reviews,  the  court  shall  make  an  order 
directing  the  Board  to  pay  out  of  the  fund 
to  the  plaintiff  the  amount  thereof  which 
does  not  exceed  $10,000,  Inclusive  of  costs,  on 
account  of  injury  to,  or  death  of  one  per- 
son, and  subject  to  such  limit  for  the  death 
of  or  bodily  injury  to  any  one  person,  does 
not  exceed  $20,000,  Inclusive  of  costs,  on  ac- 
count of  bodily  Injury  to,  or  death  of  more 
than  one  person.  In  any  one  accident:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  applicable  maximum  amount, 
or  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  whichever 
Is  smaller,  shall  be  reduced  by  the  total  of 
the  amounts  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  21. 

"article  vii 

"Reimbursement  of  fund 
"Sec.  35.  Subrogation. — When  Judgment 
has  been  obtained  against  the  Board  in  an 
action  brought  under  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall,  upon  payment  from  the  fund  of  the 
amount  of  the  Judgment  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  be  svibrogated  to  the  cause 
of  action  of  the  Judgment  creditor  against 
the  operator  and  the  owner  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  accident  was  occasioned, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  an  action 
against  either  or  both  such  persons  for  the 
amount  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
Judgment  creditor.  The  Board  shall  have 
all  the  rights  of  the  Judgment  creditor  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  enforce  the  same  for  the 
full  amount,  together  with  Interest  and  costs. 
In  the  event  that  an  amount  collected  and 
recovered  In  any  action  exceeds  the  amount 
paid  out  of  the   fund,  the  Board  shall  pay 


the  balance,  after  reimbursing  the  fund,  to 
the  Judgment  creditor.  In  any  case  In  which 
the  Board  makes  payment  from  the  fund  as 
the  result  of  an  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 29  or  section  30  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  be  entitled  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  unidentified  operator  or  the  unidenti- 
fied owner,  or  both  of  them,  for  the  amount 
of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  judgment 
creditor  when,  and  in  the  event  that,  the 
identity  of  either  or  both  of  such  persons 
shall  be  established. 

"Sec  36.  Privileges  and  Registration  Not 
To  Be  Restored  Until  Fund  Reimbursed  — 
Whenever  the  Board  has  paid  from  the  fund 
any  amount  in  settlement  of  a  claim  or 
toward  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  against 
any  uninsured  operator  or  owner  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  shall  so  notify  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  shall  f.uspend  the  license  and 
registration  of  such  operator  or  owner.  Such 
suspension  shall  remain  In  effect  until  such 
operator  or  owner  has — 

"(1)  repaid  in  full,  to  the  Board,  the 
amount  paid  from  the  fund,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  of  such  payment  from  the  fu',d,  or 
has  filed  with  the  Board  his  written  agree- 
ment in  terms  approved  by  the  Board,  to  re- 
pay to  the  fund  any  such  amount  and  a 
confession  of  Judgment  in  connection  there- 
with, or  has  obtained  a  court  order,  per- 
mitting payment  of  the  amount  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  fund  to  be  made  in  In- 
stallments: and 

"(2)  satisfied  all  requirements  of  the  Safe- 
ty Responsibility  Act  in  respect  of  giving 
proof  of  his  abll'ty  to  respond  In  damages  for 
future  accidents. 

"Sec  37.  Installment  Payments  of  In- 
debtedness TO  Board. — In  any  case  In  which 
a  Judgment  Is  paid  out  of  the  fund,  the 
court  In  which  such  judgment  was  rendered 
may,  upon  ten  days'  notice  to  the  Board, 
make  an  order  permitting  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  Judgment  debtor's  indebted- 
ness to  the  fund  to  be  made  in  Installments 
and  in  such  case  the  judgment  debtor's 
license  or  registration,  or  both,  if  the  same 
have  been  suspended  or  revoked,  or  have  ex- 
pired, may  be  restored  or  renewed.  The 
court  may,  in  such  order,  fix  the  amounts 
and  spacing  of  the  Installment  payments  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  judgment  debtor. 
"Sec  38.  Action  if  Breach  of  Installment 
Order  or  Agreement. — In  the  event  of  any 
default  in  the  payment  of  any  Installment 
as  specified  in  any  court  order,  or  in  any 
written  agreement  with  the  Board  to  repay 
the  fund,  the  Commissioners  shall,  upon  re- 
ceipt from  the  Board  of  notice  of  such  de- 
fault, forthwith  suspend  the  license  and  reg- 
istration of  the  debtor  until  he  has  paid  all 
the  payments  then  in  default. 

"Sec  39.  Discharge  in  Bankruptcy.— A 
discharge  in  bankruptcy  shall  not  relieve  a 
person  from  the  penalties  and  disabilities 
provided  In  this  Act. 

"Sec  40.  Reports  op  Board. — The  Board 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Commissioners  of  Its  activities  in 
carrying  out  this  Act,  Including  therein  In- 
formation relating  to  such  audit  or  audits 
and  such  determination  or  determinations  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  reserves  as  may  have 
been  made  during  the  period  covered  by  such 
annual  report. 

"article  vm 
"Powers  and  diities  of  Commissioners,  resto- 
ration fee,  violations  of  Act  and  regula- 
tions, penalties 

"Sec  41.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Commis- 
sioners.—  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  hereby 
vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  dele- 
gate, from  time  to  time,  to  their  designated 
agent  or  agents,  any  of  the  functions  vested 
In  them  by  this  Act,  except  the  function  of 
making  rules  and  regulations. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
adopt   from   time  to   time   and   promulgate 


such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  functions  under  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Commissioners  are  further  au- 
thorized, subject  to  reimbursement  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  the  fund,  to  sup- 
ply to  the  Board,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Board  as  determined  Jointly  by  the  Board 
and  the  Commissioners,  office  space  (either 
In  a  building  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  or  space  rented  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  a  privately  owned  build- 
ing), persormel,  equipment,  and  supplies.  In- 
cluding postage.  The  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  make  advances  to  the  Board 
from  any  unobligated  funds  available  to 
them  and  such  advances  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Board,  when  funds  become  available. 

"(d)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  directed  (1)  to  audit  the  fund  and,  (2) 
Irom  time  to  time,  to  test  and  determine  the 
sufficiency  of  the  reserves,  using  for  such 
tests  and  determinations  personnel  employed 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  personnel  not  so  employed,  or  both. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  such  tests  and 
determinations,  the  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  retain,  from  time  to  time,  pri- 
vately employed  persons  qualified  to  make 
such  tests  and  determinations,  and  to  com- 
pensate such  persons  from  unobligated  funds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject  to  re- 
imbursement from  the  fund.  The  result  of 
each  audit  and  determination  made  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Board 
and  be  Included  In  the  report  required  of  the 
Board. 

'(e)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  directed,  in  their  administration  of  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Act,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Board  in  the  administration  of  this  Act 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and  achieve  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

"Sec  42.  Fee  for  Restoration  of  License 
.\ND  Registration. — Whenever  the  Commis- 
sioners restore  to  any  person  a  license  or 
registration,  or  both  a  license  and  registra- 
tion, suspended  imder  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  they  shall  charge  such  person,  for  each 
such  restoration,  a  fee  not  to  exceed  $25,  and 
such  license  or  registration,  or  such  license 
and  registration  where  suspended  jointly, 
shall  not  be  restored  until  such  fee  has  been 
paid. 

"Sec  43.  Transfer  of  Registration  To 
Defeat  Purposes  of  Act  Prohibited. —  (a)  If 
an  owner's  registration  has  been  suspended 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  such  regis- 
tration shall  not  be  transferred  and  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  in  respect  to  which  such  regis- 
tration was  Issued  shall  not  be  registered 
in  any  other  name  until  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  such  transfer  or  registra- 
tion is  proposed  in  good  faith  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  In  any 
way  relate  to  the  transfer  of  the  registra- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  upon  the  death  of 
the  owner  thereof,  or  affect  the  rights  of  any 
conditional  vendor,  chattel  mortgagee,  or 
lessor  of  a  motor  vehicle  registered  in  the 
name  of  the  vendor,  mortgagee,  or  lessee  as 
owner  who  becomes  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Upon  receiving  information  that  the 
registration  of  any  motor  vehicle  has  been 
transferred  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Board  shall  notify  the 
Commissioners  to  such  effect,  and,  upon 
receipt  of  such  notice  from  the  Board,  the 
Commissioners  shall  suspend  the  registra- 
tion of  such  motor  vehicle. 

"Sec  44.  False  Statements. — Any  person 
who  files  with  the  Board  or  the  Commis- 
sioners any  false  notice,  statement,  or  other 
document  required  under  this  Act.  or  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioners  or 
Board  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  fined   not 


more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"Sec  45.  Operating  Uninsured  Motor  Ve- 
hicle ON  Which  Pee  Has  Not  Been  Paid. — 
(a)  Any  owner  of  an  uninsured  motor  ve- 
hicle who  operates  such  motor  vehicle  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  permits  such 
motor  vehicle  to  be  so  operated,  at  a  time 
when  the  fee  prescribed  by  section  6  has  not 
been  paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500 
or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ninety 
days,  or  both. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  evidence  that  the 
owner  of  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle  on 
which  the  prescribed  fee  has  not  been  paid 
has  operated  such  vehicle  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  has  permitted  it  to  be  so 
operated,  the  Commissioners  shall  suspend 
the  license  of  such  owner  and  the  registra- 
tion of  all  vehicles  owned  by  him.  No  motor 
vehicle  of  any  such  owner  shall  be  registered 
or  reregistered  in  the  name  of  such  owner, 
nor  shall  any  license  be  issued  or  restored  to 
such  owner  until — 

"(1)  one  year  has  passed  since  the  date 
of  suspension  and  surrender  of  such  owner's 
license  and  registration;  and 

"(2)  such  owner  has  compiled  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
with  respect  to  giving  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  for  the  future. 

"Sec  46.  -Surrender  of  License  and  Regis- 
tration.— (a)  Any  person  whose  license  or 
registration  shall  have  been  suspended  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  Immediately 
surrender  his  license  and  registration  to  the 
Commissioners.  Upon  failure  of  any  person 
to  surrender  to  the  Commissioners  the  li- 
cense and  registration  as  provided  herein,  the 
Commissioners  may  direct  any  police  officer 
to  secure  the  possession  of  such  license  and 
registration  and  to  retvirn  the  same  to  the 
Commissioners. 

"(b)  Any  person  willfully  falling  to  sur- 
render a  license  and  registration  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ninety 
days,  or  both. 

"Sec  47.  Operating  a  Motor  Vehicle 
When  License  or  Registration  Suspended. — 
Any  person  whose  license  or  registration  has 
been  suspended  under  this  Act  and  who 
during  the  suspension,  drives  any  motor  ve- 
hicle upon  any  highway  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  knowingly  permits  any  motor 
vehicle  of  a  type  subject  to  registration  un- 
der the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
owned  by  such  person  to  be  operated  by  an- 
other upon  any  such  highway,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

"Sec.  48.  Penalty  for  Other  Violations. — 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  which  no 
penalty  is  provided  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  both. 

"Sec  49.  Conduct  or  Prosecutions. — All 
prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  or  the  Board  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  this  Act,  shall  be 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any 
of  his  assistants. 

"article  DC 

■'Appropriations,  past  application  of  act, 
separability  of  provisions,  and  effective 
date 

"Sec  50.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.— Subject  to  the  prohibition  contained 
In  section  28,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  such  sums  to  be  repaid  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  from  the  fund  established  by 
section  5. 


"Sec  51.  Past  Application  of  Act. — This 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
accident  (nor  to  any  Judgment  arising  there- 
from even  though  later  entered)  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  second 
registration  year  for  which  this  Act  Is  effec- 
tive. 

"Sbc  52.  Unconstitutionality. — If  any 
part  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional or  invalid  for  any  reason,  such  uncon- 
stitutionality or  invalidity  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  53.  Effectwe  Date. — This  Act  shall 
become  effective  ten  days  after  the  date  of 
approval,  except  that  sections  4,  6,  and  7 
shall  be  effective  for  and  after  the  first 
registration  year  beginning  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days  after  the  approval  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  SICKLES  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing ) .  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sickles 
was  granted  permission  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.    SICKLES.      Mr.    Speaker    and 
Members  of  the  House,  the  amendment 
offered  by  myself  is  H.R.  7174  and  an- 
other bill  which  has  usually  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  consensus  bill  because  it 
is  the  bill  that  has  been  agreed  to  by 
most  of  the  interested  parties  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  uninsured 
motorists  in  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area.    But  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  District  Committee, 
H.R.  9918,  which  is  now  under  consider- 
ation, does  not  really  begin  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  uninsured  motorist  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  because  it  fails 
to  close  the  existing  gap  of  some  300,000 
persons  there,  I  believe,  who  would  have 
no  realistic  financial  recourse  to  com- 
pensation if  they  suffered  injury  or  prop- 
erty damage  at  the  hands  of  an  unin- 
sured motorist  or  a  hit-and-run  driver. 
This  includes  persons  who  do  not  have 
any   uninsured   motorist   coverage    en- 
dorsement on  their  own  automobile  pol- 
icies and  who  do  not  own  motor  vehicles 
themselves,     or     hit-and-run     victims. 
This  bill,  H.R.  9918,  in  effect  allows  im- 
insured  motorists  one  free  victim  because 
it  does  not  penalize  a  motorist  or  require 
him  to  insure  his  vehicle  until  after  he 
has  killed  or  injured  his  first  victim.    It 
does  not  require  the  uninsured  motorist 
to  be  included  in  the  uninsured  motorist 
coverage  laws.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
bill  which  was  worked  out  by  the  District 
Commissioners,  the  Bar  Association,  and 
the  local  citizens  groups,  the  AAA  and 
GEICO,  the  largest  insurer  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia  area,  is  especially  de- 
signed to  close  this  protection  gap  fully. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  the  gentleman  must  remember  that 
I  have  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to 
make  my  statement. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  think  we  can  take 
care  of  that  all  right. 

The  gentleman  did  not  attend  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  when  these  people 
were  testifying.    Is  that  right? 
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Mr.  SICKLES.  That  is  right.  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  various  proponents  of  the 
bill  that  you  are  advocating  here  dis- 
agreed among  themselves  as  to  what  its 
provisions  amounted  to  and  to  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  amendments  they 
thought  should  be  made  to  the  bill  be- 
fore it  should  ever  be  considered? 

Mr.  SICKIvES.  I  understand,  after 
having  reviewed  the  testimony,  that 
there  was  some  disagreement  among  the 
proponents  as  to  the  bill,  just  as  you  do. 
I  have  rechecked  with  many  of  the.se  pro- 
ponents, and  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
bill  as  it  is.  If  in  the  administration  of 
the  bill  there  is  found  to  be  some  inequity 
in  the  bill — and  among  other  things,  the 
bill  would  not  be  operative  for  1  year — it 
seems  to  me  these  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  did  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt you  too  much  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SICKLES.    Thank  you. 

The  bill  requires  any  motorist  who  is 
not  insured  to  pay  into  an  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund,  that  is,  the  McMillan 
bill,  that  I  am  proposing  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  9918.    It  requires  all 
insured  motorists  to  include  as  a  protec- 
tion that  you  must  buy  an  uninsured 
motorist  clause  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies must  make  this  rider  available  to 
everyone  purchasing  insurance.    It  per- 
mits nonowners  of  vehicles  and  hit-and- 
run  victims  to  gain  financial  compensa- 
tion  from    the   fund   for   injuries   and 
damages  sustained  at  the  hands  of  an  ir- 
responsible motorist.    I  am  asking  you  to 
substitute  this  carefully  and  painstak- 
ingly  drafted   measure,   H.R.   7174,   for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  totally  unsatis- 
factory approach.  H.R.  9918.    H.R.  7174 
is  just,  because  it  does  take  care  of  those 
who  are  injured  and  does  not  give  every- 
body the  one  free  victim  that  the  current 
law  does  provide.    It  really  contains  the 
best  kind  of  legislation  drawn  from  simi- 
lar bills  in  .several  States,  because  it  is  a 
combination  of  the  best  features  in  the 
laws  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.    There  are  penalties 
which  are  imposed  in  the  Dowdy  bill  be- 
fore us  now  on  an  uninsured  motorist 
after  he  has  taken  his  first  victim.     Of 
course,  this  does  not  meet  the  problem. 
It  will  not  encourage  the  hard  core  of 
financially  irresponsible  motorists  to  be- 
come insured,  and  certainly  the  insured 
motorists  will  not  be  encouraged  to  pay 
an  additional  fee  to  protect  themselves 
against  uninsured  drivers.    And  most  im- 
portant of  all  there  would  be  no  financial 
protection    for    the    innocent    victims. 
Saying  that  an  uninsured  motorist  will 
lose  his  permit  or  his  tags  and  even  have 
his  car  taken  away  is  hardly  much  con- 
solation or  just  compensation  for  the 
person  who  has  suffered  either  property 
damage  or  an  expensive  hospitalization 
and  physical  injury. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Division  of 
Safety  Responsibility  has  revealed  that 
about  2.000  uninsured  motorists  are  in- 
volved each  year  in  accidents  after  their 
permits  and  tags,  or  both,  have  already 
been  suspended  for  failure  to  post  se- 
curity or  satisfy  a  judgment  in  a  previ- 
ous accident.  In  some  cases  the  period 
of    suspension    has    elapsed.    In    some 


cases  the  offender  was  operating  with- 
out a  permit.  In  about  10  percent  of 
the  cases  permits  and  tags  are  believed 
to  have  been  secured  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. Increased  penalties  alone  will 
neither  keep  these  offenders  off  the  roads 
nor  protect  their  victims. 

Inasmuch  as  the  protection  of  the 
innocent  is  our  prime  concern,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  H.R.  9918  fails  miser- 
ably to  solve  the  problem  at  hand.  My 
substitute  would  have  the  advantage  of 
making  lack  of  insurance  uneconomical 
in  the  first  instance,  by  requiring  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  in  lieu  of  insurance  before 
permit  and  tags  are  issued — the  imin- 
sured  motorist  would  have  to  pay  the 
$40  per  person  to  secure  permits  and 
tags — and  would  serve  to  protect  the 
public  who,  when  victimized  by  the 
financially  irresponsible  motorist  would 
no  longer  be  left  holding  the  liability 
bag. 

Offenders  must  be  prosecuted,  yes. 
But  we  must  not  continue  to  leave  the 
public  utterly  bereft  of  protection,  es- 
pecially when  the  means  for  that  protec- 
tion are  available. 

Now,  as  to  the  amendment  that  I  am 
offering,  let  me  briefly  go  through  the 
principles  embodied  in  H.R.  7174.  First, 
it  would  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  to  require  every 
insurance  policy  covering  a  District  of 
Columbia  registered  vehicle  to  contain 
what  they  call  the  uninsured  motorist's 
endorsement,  covering  bodily  injury  and 
property  damage  and  would  allow  a  max- 
imum of  $100  deductible. 

The  uninsured  vehicle  owners  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  into  the  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund  to  pay  unsatisfied  claims 
and  judgments  in  favor  of  District  of 
Columbia  residents  who  do  not  own  a 
motor  vehicle  or  are  not  protected  under 
the  uninsured  motorist  endorsement. 

As  to  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund 
and  how  it  is  going  to  operate :  It  would 
include  a  board,  which  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  the 
representatives  of  the  public  and  four 
representatives  from  the  insurance  in- 
dustry representing  stock  companies, 
mutual  companies,  independent  stock 
companies  and  independent  mutual 
companies.  The  fund  board  is  to  per- 
form the  function  of  administering  the 
act  and  determining  the  cash  require- 
ments of  the  fund  and  the  amounts,  if 
any.  available  for  investment  and  to  pay 
the  employees. 

There  was  some  question  about  bu- 
reaucracy and  adding  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget,  but  this  is  all  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  setting  up  a  sepa- 
rate group  of  District  employees.  These 
employees  will  still  be  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  protect 
them  as  far  as  their  longevity  and  the 
like  are  concerned. 

The  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  shall 
make  all  determinations  respecting  re- 
quired insurance,  keep  the  records,  col- 
lect payments  from  uninsured  niotorists, 
su.spend  permits  and  tags,  and  in  general 
he  will  continue  to  help  the  Board  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Claims  against  the  fund  are  not  to  be 
made  until  after  the  act  has  been  in  ef- 


fect for  a  full  year,  so  we  can  build  up 
some  funds.  Claims  against  the  fund  are 
to  be  allowed  only  after  notice  of  intent 
to  make  a  claim  is  given  by  the  potential 
claimant  within  6  months  after  the  acci- 
dent, except  where  the  notice  might  be, 
in  effect,  impossible. 

The  board  is  to  assign  cases  to  the  in- 
surers for  investigation  and  possible  de- 
fense in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums of  each  insurer.  Appeals  from 
court  action  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund. 

Certain  victims  of  hit-and-run  acci- 
dents would  be  entitled  to  claims  against 
the  fund.  These  cases  would  be  limited 
to  personal  injury  claims  arising  out  of 
accidents  where  the  claimant  can  satis- 
factorily show,  preliminarily,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  court,  that  there  was  actual 
contact  with  the  motor  vehicle  and  de- 
finite evidence  of  a  hit-and-run  accident. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sickles]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Can  the  gentleman  state 
what  has  been  the  experience  in  States 
which  have  had  this  law  with  respect  to 
the  fund? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  experience  in 
Maryland  has  been  that  there  has  been  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  fund  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  bill  proposed  today, 
my  amendment,  has  most  of  the  features 
of  the  Maryland  law  but  is  not  as  broad 
as  the  Maryland  law.  We,  in  Maryland, 
have  no  requirement  that  those  who  are 
insured  must  purchase  this  uninsured- 
motorist  rider.  The  feature  in  this  bill 
makes  this  mandatory  so  that  those  peo- 
ple who  are  insured  would  be  protected 
by  the  uninsured-motorist  rider  and 
would  have  no  ciaim  on  the  fund. 

Also,  the  unirisured  person  who  does 
not  have  insurance  under  the  provisions 
we  have,  could  not  himself,  if  he  were  a 
victim  of  such  an  accident,  deplete  the 
fund.  We  feel,  because  we  have  added 
this  safeguard  that  they  would  not  be 
covered. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  MULTER.  I  voted  to  report  this 
bill  to  the  House  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
still  believe  so.  I  think  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  we  have  some  legislation 
like  this  enacted  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Frankly.  I  would  have  preferred  to  see 
my  own  bill  reported  to  the  House,  not 
because  it  is  my  bill  but  because  it  is  the 
New  York  State  law  on  the  subject.  It 
has  worked  rather  well  despite  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners'  statement  to  the 
contrary. 

As  between  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
us  as  reported  by  the  committee  and  your 


bill  which  you  are  now  offering  as  a  sub- 
stitute. I  prefer  your  bill.  I  think  that  it 
is  the  better  of  tlie  two  bills  and  I  will 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  discuss  now  some 
of  the  features  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  the  appeals  from  court 
action  are  to  be  paid  out  of  this  fund. 
They  must  have  a  dated  default  before 
they  are  to  be  assigned  by  the  Board  to 
the  insured  for  investigation  and  defense 
to  insure  that  they  are  valid  claims. 

The  fund  is  to  operate  on  a  $100  de- 
ductible basis  for  both  personal  injury 
and  property  damage  claims.  Payment 
from  the  fund  would  follow  application 
for  a  hearing  before  a  court  which,  if 
satisfied,  would  issue  an  order  for  the 
requested  payment. 

The  settlement  of  pending  court  ac- 
tions would  be  on  the  basis  of  petitions 
to  the  court  which  if  satisfied  would  is- 
sue an  order  approving  the  settlement 
covering  assigned  claims  of  less  than 
$2,500  and  would  be  authorized  to  settle 
them  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  And  claims  based  upon  a  default 
judgment  would  be  valid  where  notice 
had  been  given  of  an  intent  to  claim 
against  the  fund. 

Uninsured  motorists,  on  whose  behalf 
payment  from  the  fund  is  made,  are  to 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  fund.  The 
fund  is  not  to  be  required  to  pay  court 
costs  and  fees  or  give  bond  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  exempt  from  such  action. 

Lastly,  the  District  of  Columbia  spe- 
cifically is  not  to  be  liable  for  payment 
under  the  fund. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  I  feel  that  the  legislation 
before  you,  unamended,  does  not  get  to 
the  root  of  our  problem.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  those  who  are  struck  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  the  person  who 
did  the  striking  is  judgment  free.  We 
have  gone  through  this  and  many  of  us 
have  had  experience  in  our  own  States  * 
with  reference  to  this  particular  prob-  . 
lem  and  have  finally  concluded  that  un-  ' 
less  some  fund  is  established  by  some 
method,  without  the  necessary  safe- 
guards, we  are  not  getting  to  the  root  of 
the  problem.  In  many  areas  we  penalize 
the  person  after  the  injured  person  has 
been  struck,  injured,  or  maimed.  This 
approach  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
request  this  House  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SICKLES, 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Were  there  any  limi- 
tations on  liability  against  this  fund  with 
respect  to  personal  claims  for  personal 
injury  or  property  damage? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  figure  as  I  recall 
It  is  a  $10,000  individual  limitation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  DOWDY.  The  figure  is  $10,000 
and  $20,000. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  requirement  for 
an  uninsured-motorist  clause  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  That  is  right.  The 
bill  now  pending  before  us  would  make 
the  insurance  companies  provide  this 
and  make  it  available  to  the  individual 
who  is  purchasing  insurance,  but  an  in- 
dividual would  have  the  right  to  reject  it. 


Evi- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore, 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|RollNo.2271 

Hawkins 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynski 

Laird 

Lar.drum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mackie 

Mallliard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathias 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morrison 

Morton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

C  Ha;  a,  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  320  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Adams 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Blatnik 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Cahill 
Cameron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cortactt 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Dlggs 
Erlenborn 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fa  mum 
Flno 
Fisher 
Foley 
Fraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Goodell 
Griffin 
Halpern 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Ha-sha 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Plrnie 

Pool 

Powell 

Quie 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robison 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncalio 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schmidhauser 

Senner 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Vivian 

Weltner 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  would  be  willing  to 
answer  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  un- 
dertake to  answer  them. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Do  I  understand 
from  the  gentleman's  amendment  that 
it  would  not  provide  for  an  uninsured- 
motorist  clause  requirement  in  the  pol- 
icy, but  would  provide   an  unsatisfied 


judgment   clause   requirement;    is   that 
it? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  [no],  we  will  have 
both.  We  will  make  it  a  matter  of  law 
that  the  insurance  company  must  pro- 
vide and  issue  "U.M."  riders.  We  would 
make  it  mandatory.  Under  the  amend- 
ment we  would  provide  that  each  insur- 
ance company  issuing  a  policy  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  provide  the 
U.M. — the  uninsured-motorist — rider, 
and  unlike  the  original  bill,  this  could 
not  be  waived  by  the  policyholder.  He 
must  have  the  U.M.  rider. 

Mr.  McCLORY.     This  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies, then,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  SICKLES.    Yes. 
Mr.  McCLORY.    And  then  with  regard 
to  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  there 
would  be  a  contribution  by  the  uninsured 
motorist  into  that  fund;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SICKLES.    That  is  exactly  right. 
It  would  start  out  at  $40  and  would  be 
gradually  increased. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  there  any  require- 
ment for  the  insured  motorist  to  also 
contribute  to  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  He  would  not  con- 
tribute directly,  but  to  the  extent  that 
the  insurance  companies  become  in- 
volved in  processing  claims  and  the  like, 
there  would  certainly  be  some  effect  upon 
him. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Would  that  contribu- 
tion be  some  part  of  the  premium? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Yes,  but  no  specific 
amount. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  fund  would  be 
administered  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Actually,  it  would  be 
a  separate  fund.  There  is  provided  for 
a  nine-man  board  and  on  that  board 
four  of  those  nine  people  would  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insurance  industry,  and 
three  would  be  representatives  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  others 
would  be  public  members. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  as  I  understand 
it,  insofar  as  the  uninsured-motorist 
clause  is  concerned  it  would  be  manda- 
tory under  the  gentleman's  proposed 
amendment  whereas  under  the  other  bill 
which  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to 
amend — it  would  be  possible  for  the  in- 
sured to  reject  the  clause  and  to  not  take 
it  and  therefore  one  would  not  know 
whether  a  motorist  had  such  protection 
or  not? 
Mr.  SICKLES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Are  there  any  persons 
who  would  not  be  covered  then  by  the 
gentleman's  proposed  amendment? 
What  about  out-of-State  motorists?  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
mentioned  hit-and-run  drivers.  What 
about  the  operator  of  a  stolen  vehicle? 
Would  he  be  covered  against  such  a  con- 
tingency? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Yes;  he  would.  He 
would  be  covered  against  this  contin- 
gency. 

Mr.  McCLORY.    And  as  I  understand 
it  the  limitation  of  a  claim  would  be 
$10,000  and  $20,000,  I  believe,  from  an 
examination  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  SICKLES.    That  is  right. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  And  for  a  personal 
Injury  it  would  be  $10,000,  or  for  an  in- 
dividual injury,  and  $20,000  for  all  in- 
juries in  one  accident  as  well  as  a  $5,000 
limit  on  property  damage? 

Mr.  SICKLES.    That  is  exactly  cor- 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  would  like  to  correct 
an  ans'.ver  which  has  previously  been 
given.  There  is  no  provision  for  prop- 
erty damage ;  none  at  all.  It  is  $5,000 
and  $10,000  for  personal  injury. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  that  provision 
contained  in  the  Sickles  amendment? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  In  the  Sickles  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Are  provisions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  tlie  gentleman's 
amendment  contained  in  the  laws  of  any 
of  the  States  and,  if  so,  which  ones? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment feature  has  been  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  compulsory  uninsvired-mo- 
torist  rider  has  been  adopted  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
In  order  to  make  the  uninsured-motorist 
rider  less  expensive  there  is  a  $10  fee 
charged  to  each  insured  motorist  in  order 
to  build  up  a  fund  to  help  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  uninsured  fund. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  North  Carohna,  we 
have  the  rider  which  gives  an  option. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  That  would  be  the  crux 
of  the  mnin  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman's  bill  in- 
stead of  leaving  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  motorist  or  the  insured  would  make 
it  mandatory? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  That  is  right.  Let  me 
say  it  is  compulsory  that  the  insurance 
contract  provide  these  provisions. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  concerning  the 
requirements  for  uninsured  motorists  in 
Virginia.  In  Virginia  there  is  a  manda- 
tory fee  of  $20  per  uninsured  motorist. 
That  fee  goes  into  a  fund  controlled  by 
the  State  to  sub.sidize  the  cost  of  under- 
writing their  insurance. 

There  is  a  charge  of  $4  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  policies  of  all  insured  motor- 
ists to  help  bear  the  cost  of  insurance 
for  the  uninsured  motorists. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Members  of  Congress  for  some  years 
have  been  greatly  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  adequate  protection  for  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
to  the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  District, 
from  hazards  and  losses  resulting  from 
automobile  accidents  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  For  several  years  now  the 
chairman  of  your  committee,  along  with 
other  Members,  has  sponsored  various 


bills  aimed  at  securing  proper  protection 
to  individual  drivers  of  the  District 
streets,  protection  against  financially  ir- 
respxjnsible  motorists,  protection  against 
uninsured  motorists. 

Your  committee  is  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  basic  legislative  ap- 
proaches contained  in  the  various  bills 
that  were  considered  can  guarantee  a 
completely  satisfying  answer  to  the  un- 
insured motorists'  problem.  But  your 
committee  feels  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9918  are  more  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  we  recommend  its  adoption. 

For  several  years,  subcommittees  of 
your  committee  have  studied  various  bills 
referred  to  them,  dealing  with  motor 
vehicle  insurance,  we  have  held  many 
conferences  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  oflBcials  and  other  inter- 
ested parties.  We  have  sought  to  se- 
cure unanimity  among  the  groups  active- 
ly considering  such  legislation.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
that  and  your  committee  can  delay  no 
longer,  as  it  appears  that  no  full  agree- 
ment can  be  reached.  Meanwhile,  prob- 
lems created  by  the  uninsured  motorist 
are  so  acute  and  so  diverse  as  to  require 
prompt  legislative  action. 

I  might  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
stitute. It  would  certainly  result  in  the 
entire  insurance  rates  for  the  motor- 
ist buying  insurance  to  pay  more.  It 
will  do  that  because  the  burden  will  be 
placed  by  the  substitute  proposed  here 
on  the  insurance  companies  to  furnish 
lawyers  and  to  defend  all  suits  that  are 
brought  against  the  uninsured  motorist. 
It  will  require  them  to  furnish  investi- 
gators and  do  all  the  investigating  and 
there  is  no  reimbursement  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  other  source. 

Under  the  proposal  setting  up  an  un- 
satisfied judgment  fund,  it  will  create  a 
State  fund  and  it  will  put  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  insurance  business.  It 
may  and  probably  will  even  reduce  the 
percentage  of  insured  cars  we  have  al- 
ready because  persons  would  believe  they 
would  be  paying  for  insurance  coverage 
when  they  paid  the  uninsured-motorist 
fee  of  $40  and  feel  that  other  insurance  is 
not  necessary.  My  insurance,  for  exam- 
ple, costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
$40,  and  if  I  could  get  by  with  $40,  rather 
than  the  $100,  I  would  rather  pay  the 
$40. 

There  is  a  statement  made  here  as  to 
Maryland.  I  would  hke  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Maryland  has  had  an 
unsatisfied  judgment  fund  for  some 
time.  It  has  a  deficit  that  is  nearly  $4 
million  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  been  charging  a  fee  of  $70 
from  uninsured  motorists.  In  this 
Sickles  substitute  that  Is  offered  here, 
there  is  a  proposal  to  charge  only  $40  for 
uninsured  motorists  to  get  a  license  for 
their  car.  I  do  not  have  any  idea  from 
the  testimony  during  our  hearings  or 
from  the  debate  here  as  to  how  many  $40 
fees  would  be  collected  each  year  from 
the  uninsured  motorists.  When  you 
read  the  substitute  you  will  find  there  is 
a  big  bureaucracy  set  up  to  run  this  un- 
insured-motorist fund.  I  would  hazard 
a  guess  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
in    this    uninsured    fund    to    pay    the 


bureaucratic  costs  that  the  Sickles  bill 
sets  up. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
substitute  which  was  H.R.  7174.  and  I 
might  say  that  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  present  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony besides  myself — and  I  was  there 
all  the  time,  the  other  two  of  our  col- 
leagues were  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  GriderI  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Sisk],  and  I  ap- 
preciate their  interest.  We  went  into 
the  bill.  H.R.  7174.  very  thoroughly. 
From  the  testimony  before  us,  even  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  acknowledged  that 
they  did  not  know  what  it  would  do.  We 
did  get  this  testimony  from  them  and  I 
think  the  Members  will  be  interested  in 
this:  that  the  only  persons  who  could 
possibly  benefit  by  this  uninsured-mo- 
torist fund  would  be  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  do  not  own  an 
automobile. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  What  would  you  think 
about  such  a  fund  as  is  proposed  here, 
with  all  the  children  coming  from  school 
districts  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  no  protection  for  them  from  this 
uninsured-motorist  fund,  and  the  Girl 
Scouts,  for  example,  and  all  of  the  other 
groups? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
touched  on  that  point.  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  I  understand  correctly 
that  neither  the  substitute  bill  nor  the 
committee  bill  will  provide  any  protection 
for  an  uninsured  person  such  as  a  school 
student  who  Is  visiting  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  This  uninsured-motor- 
ist fund,  or  unsatisfied  judgment  fund 
would  not  provide  any  protection  for 
either  an  insured  or  uninsured  person 
who  was  not  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  it  provides  protec- 
tion only  with  respect  to  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  they  carry  in- 
surance? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  Is  if  they  do  not 
own  an  automobile  and  do  not  have  any 
insurance. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Then  there  is  no  protec- 
tion even  for  residents? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  right— if  they 
own  an  automobile  or  have  their  own  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  really  very  little 
protection  being  provided  in  either  the 
substitute  bill  or  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  There  Is  protection  in 
the  committee  bill,  which  is  much  more 
than  we  have  now.  We  are  trying  to 
build  up  to  it.  But  I  stated,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  it.  when  these  witnesses  came 
before  us  they  could  not  even  tell  us 
what  was  in  the  bill  and  they  admitted 


there  were  many  places  where  it  needed 
amendment  so  that  it  would  do  what  it 
was  expected  to  do — I  stated  that  I 
wanted  to  hold  some  hearings  and  to 
bring  a  bill  out  later.  But  we  need  to 
do  something  now  and  the  bill  we  have 
brought  before  this  Congress  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  something  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  committee  bill  has 
language  similar  to  the  laws  in  some  30 
of  the  States  today.  In  contrast,  the  2 
or  3  States  that  have  this  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund,  it  has  been  a  miserable 
failure  and  each  one  is  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  hole  and  if  you  put  one  in  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  to  it.  and  it  would  give 
false  hopes  and  no  protection.  I  would 
personally  much  favor  rather  than  the 
substitute  proposal  a  bill  providing  for 
compulsoi-y  insurance.  That  would 
reach  everybody  and  if  you  are  going  to 
reach  everybody  that  is  what  it  is  going 
to  take. 

Now  I  have  discussed  the  language  of 
this  proposal  showing  that  it  excludes 
everybody  except  a  few  residents. 

It  would  exclude  the  millions  of  visitors 
to  Washington  from  any  protection 
under  the  fund.  It  would  exclude  as 
well  the  thousands  of  residents  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  who  come  to  the  Dis- 
trict daily  who  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  their  own  insurance. 

It  was  freely  admitted  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  before  the  subcommittee 
that  further  study  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine how  the  term  "resident"  should  be 
applied  under  the  bill  to  meet  the  need 
for  protection  of  visitors  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  second  area  needing  attention,  ac- 
cording to  the  witnesses  who  supported 
this  bill,  involved  the  rights  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  uninsured  motorists  to  assert 
claims  against  the  fund.  The  testimony 
before  us  from  the  proponents  of  the 
Sickles  substitute  was  that  the  families 
of  uninsured  motorists  should  not  have 
the  protection  of  the  resort  to  the  unsat- 
isfied judgment  fund. 

The  bill  does  not  protect  the  uninsured 
motorist,  but  does  give  protection  to  fam- 
ilies of  the  insured  motorist — according 
to  some,  but  according  to  others  it  does 
not.  This  conflict  of  opinion  came  from 
two  representatives  from  the  OflBce  of 
Corporation  Counsel.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion even  in  the  minds  of  the  propo- 
nents as  to  the  effect  of  the  language  of 
this  Sickles  bill. 

It  was  felt  that  this  could  raise  sub- 
stantial claims  against  the  fund,  possibly 
without  justification. 

Another  area  which  was  gone  into, 
which  was  agreed  on,  was  with  respect 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  fund  to  be  created. 
In  the  testimony  before  the  committee  it 
became  very  clear  that  the  $40  fee 
charged  the  uninsured  motorist  at  the 
time  of  registration  would  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  by  any  insurance  com- 
pany to  provide  the  coverage  which  the 
fund  was  to  give.  As  I  said,  I  doubt  that 
it  would  cover  the  bureaucratic  cost  in- 
volved in  this  thing. 

There  are  many  questions  which  were 
raised  during  our  hearings,  and  we 
determined  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
extensive  hearings  on  this  particular  bill. 


In  the  meantime,  we  wanted  to  bring 
something  here  to  improve  the  District 
law  as  it  is  presently  written.  We  feel 
that  the  bill  we  have  will  do  so. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  one  dispute 
which  came  up.  There  were  two  mem- 
bers from  the  Corporation  Counsel  testi- 
fying. One  of  them  said  if  a  person  were 
driving  an  uninsured  vehicle  he  could 
not  look  to  the  fund  even  though  he  was 
not  the  owner  because  drivers  of  unin- 
sured vehicles  who  are  involved  in  acci- 
dents cannot  look  to  the  fund.  The 
other  member  from  the  Corporation 
Counsel  said  he  could. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  are  many  ques- 
tions presented  to  us,  and  we  feel  that 
the  committee  should  look  into  them. 
We  will  certainly  have  hearings  to  try 
to  work  with  the  bar  association  and  the 
District  Commissioners  to  work  out  a 
sensible  bill.  But  that  is  going  to  take 
some  time  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
needs  something  at  the  present. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sickles!  is  the  only  bill  which  was  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  supported  by  the 
District  Commissioners  and  the  local  bar 
association.  I  would  prefer  the  New 
York  State  law.  as  I  said  before,  which 
is  contained  in  my  bill.  H.R.  634. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  each 
bill  represents  a  very  belated  start  to- 
ward doing  something  which  must  be 
done  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  be- 
tween the  two  bills  before  us,  I  would 
prefer  the  approach  of  the  Sickles  bill, 
H.R.  7174. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  section  21  of 
the  Sickles  bill  would  put  limits  on  the 
amounts  payable  from  the  fund— $10,000 
for  personal  injuries  or  death  to  any  one 
person,  with  a  maximum  of  $20,000  for 
personal  injuries  or  death  arising  out  of 
a  single  occurrence,  and  $5,000  for  dam- 
ages to  property  in  any  one  accident, 
with  a  deduction  of  $100  for  property 
damage  in  any  such  one  accident. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  will  happen  if  the 
fund  is  exhausted? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No  payments  can  be 
made.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  District  government  or  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  any  pay- 
ments. The  payments  must  come  from 
the  fund.  If  at  any  time  there  are  un- 
paid claims  against  the  fund,  those 
claimants  will  have  to  wait  until  the  fund 
has   been   replenished   with    additional 

funds.   This  is  just  a  start 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  is  the  Sickles  bill? 
Mr.    MULTER.     That  is  the   Sickles 
bill;  yes.    This  is  just  a  start  of  a  pro- 
gram too  long  delayed. 

It  is  limited  to  residents  only.  If  it 
works  out,  maybe  we  can  enlarge  it.  If 
it  does  not  work,  then  by  that  time  I 
trust  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee will  have  had  further  hearings 
and  completed  their  studies  on  this 
problem  and  possibly  come  up  with  a 


better  bill.    But  let  us  try  the  approach 
of  the  Sickles  bill  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  support  the 
Sickles  amendment,  but  I  want  to  be  sure 
as  best  I  can  that  I  know  what  it  will  ac- 
complish. Does  this  mean  that  the  in- 
surance is  before  the  fact;  that  is,  owners 
of  automobiles  are  required  to  take  out 
some  form  of  protection  for  the  general 
public  when  they  license  a  car  or  register 
it  and,  therefore,  the  protection  is  before 
the  fact  of  an  accident  or  before  the  fact 
of  liability? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  let  me  say  that  this  is  the 
thrust  of  my  amendment.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  fund  for  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  protected  because 
an  individual  is  not  insured.  The  whole 
thrust  of  my  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  unless  you  show  that  you  have  in- 
surance with  this  uninsured  motorist 
rider  on  it,  then  you  must  pay  into  the 
fund  $40  so  that  the  vminsured  person  in 
order  to  have  a  license  to  drive  must  con- 
tribute beforehand  to  the  accidents  that 
occur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  get  this  straight. 
The  person  who  gets  a  driver's  license  to 
operate  a  vehicle — is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying — must  pay  into  this 
fund? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  In  order  to  drive  a 
car  he  has  to  pay  into  the  unirisured 
motorist  fund  a  fee  of  $40. 

Mr.  GROSS.    In  order  to  drive  a  car? 
Mr.  SICKLES.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man means  in  order  to  register  or  license 
a  car? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  stand  corrected.  It 
is  in  the  process  of  registration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  going  to  say  this 
would  be  a  pretty  high  fee  for  a  driver's 
license — $40. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Yes.  I  agree  with 
you.  Just  the  license  to  drive  any  ve- 
hicle. The  annual  or  periodic  renewal 
of  a  permit  does  not  require  you  to  pay 
that,  but  when  you  register  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, unless  you  show  you  have  the  in- 
surance required,  it  means  you  must  pay 
$40. 

Mr.  GROSS.    And  the  responsibility 
goes  to  the  owner  of  the  motor  vehicle? 
Mr.  SICKLES.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Who  has  registered  it? 
Mr.  SICKLES.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.    And  it  must  be  done 
when    the    vehicle    is    registered.    Of 
course,  $5,000  and  $10,000  is  very  modest 
coverage  in  these  days,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  but  for  whatever  it  is  worth 
it  is  at  least  some  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic.   I  support  the  amendment  since  this 
obligation  must  be  assumed  when  the 
vehicle  is  registered. 

Mr.  SICKLES.     That  is  right. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  correct  a 
statement  I  made  earlier  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  I  thought  was  correcting 
an  answer  made  by  Mr.  Sickles.  I 
I  apologize  for  it.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony we  had,  as  I  understood  it,  the 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee  was 
that  this  uninsured-motorist  fund  would 
cover  only  personal  injuries  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10,000  and  $20,000.  I  have  been 
checking  the  bill  now  and  I  find  it 
would  also  cover  $5,000  for  damages  to 
property  in  any  one  accident,  so  I  would 
like  to  correct  my  original  statement. 
This  would  just  further  impoverish  and 
bankrupt  the  fund  that  is  set  up. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  With  respect  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  fund.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  the  $40  con- 
tribution is  an  estimate  of  what  would 
be  required  in  the  initial  instance.  If 
it  were  necessary  in  the  future  to  have 
more  funds  available,  then  this  board 
would  change  that  rate,  so  that  the  $40 
fee  is  not  a  final  fee. 

Further,  when  we  look  at  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  look  at  the  $4  million 
deficit  or  approximately  a  little  less  than 
that,  we  now  have  no  requirement  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  that  each  insurance 
policy  issued  will  have  this  uninsured- 
motorist  rider  on  it. 

So  that  those  who  have  this  policy  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  get  their 
recovery  under  the  insurance  policy  they 
have  and  it  would  greatly  reduce  the 
claims  against  these  people.  So  when  we 
compare  a  few  bills  with  respect  to 
Maryland  and  the  potential  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  we  are  really  com- 
paring apples  and  pears  because  we  are 
talking  about  a  different  bill,  although 
they  are  substantially  similar. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  same  impoverish- 
ment happens  in  the  other  two  States 
that  have  this  fund.  They  just  do  not 
get  enough  money  in.  Of  course,  an- 
other thing  occurs  to  me.  We  are  setting 
up  a  nine-man  board  with  all  of  their 
employees  to  administer  thus  fund.  Is  it 
anticipated  that  the  District  taxpayers 
or  the  Federal  taxpayers  are  to  pay  their 
salaries? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question,  because  that 
is  one  that  concerns  me.  I  chocked  with 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  administering 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  is  cur- 
rently in  effect.  The  cost  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  is  $133,000.  As  a  result  of  the 
gentleman's  bill,  if  adopted,  he  estimates 
that  it  would  cost  another  $120,000  to 
administer  the  firiancial  responsibility 
law  as  a  result  of  the  changes  you  are 
making  in  the  bill.  So  that  it  would  go 
from  $133,000  in  1965  to  $253,000  as  the 
cost  to  administer  this  act. 

But  under  the  amendment  that  I  pro- 
pose this  cost  would  be  paid  from  the 
fund. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  There  was  no  such 
testimony  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  checked  with  the 
gentleman  in  order  to  find  out  the  figures. 
These  were  his  best  estimates.  But  un- 
der the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  the 


money  that  would  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
administration  of  the  fund  would  come 
from  the  $40  which  is  collected  from 
those  persons  who  are  uninsured. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  honestly  believe  that  there 
will  be  enough  of  the  $40  collections  to 
pay  for  this  board  that  is  being  set  up? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  believe  those  people 
who  are  interested  in  this  legislation,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Contmiissioners,  the 
bar  association,  practically  everyone  who 
is  concerned  with  the  problem  except  a 
certain  portion  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try, are  reasonable  people.  I  think  they 
have  estimated  the  cost  accurately,  and 
based  upon  their  integrity  and  experi- 
ence I  think  the  $40  figure  is  an  accurate 
estimate. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  or  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
inform  the  House  how  many  motor  ve- 
hicles we  are  talking  about  that  are  now 
in  operation  in  the  District  that  are  un- 
insured? Then  we  can  find  out  how 
much  money  would  be  in  this  fund  for 
the  use  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  endeavored  to  find 
out  how  many  there  were.  There  are 
about  230.000  automobiles  registered. 
Last  year's  total  is  235,760  registered 
motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  tried  every  source  to  get 
some  testimony  about  how  many  of  them 
had  insurance,  but  we  failed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  no  information 
available  as  to  the  number  who  would 
be  expected  to  pay  this  S40  fee? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Nobody  has  that  in- 
formation. That  is  one  thing  we  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  are  going  to  put 
nine  people  on  the  payroll  to  adminis- 
ter this  fund,  and  there  are  bound  to  be 
many  other  costs.  I  should  think  there 
should  be  some  estimate  as  to  how  much 
the  costs  would  be.  That  ought  to  be 
available  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  All  of  these  things  that 
we  have  been  discussing  here  today  were 
considered  by  our  subcommittee  in 
passing  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ixlll  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land who  offered  the  substitute  through 
this  example.  If  I  were  insured  with 
collision  insurance  and  you  and  I  had  a 
collision  and  you  were  vminsured,  my 
collision  carrier  would  pay  me.     Then 


would  they  have  a  subrogation  claim 
against  this  fund? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  They  would  not.  That 
reduces  the  impact  upon  the  ftmd.  That 
is  why  we  make  it  compulsory  that  each 
insurance  policy  which  is  issued  has  the 
uninsured-motorist  rider  on  it. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  want  to 
give  a  figure  that  I  received  from  the 
hearings.  The  figure  given  is  that  20 
percent  of  the  vehicles  registered  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  covered  by 
automobile  liability  insurance.  We  are 
talking  about  35,000  District  of  Colum- 
bia registered  vehicles  plus  any  other 
vehicles  that  may  be  operating.      ' 

Mr.  DOWDY.  We  could  not  get  any 
definite  figure;  35,000  times  $40  would 
be— what?— $1,200,000  or  some  such 
amount  of  money?  A  trivial  sum  to  pay 
tort  claims  for  personal  injury  and  death 
claims,  as  well  as  claims  for  property 
damage — and,  of  course,  the  first  and 
foremost  claim  against  the  fimd  would 
be  the  cost  to  run  the  nine-man  board 
with  all  of  its  employees;  it  would  cost  $1 
million  to  do  that.  The  unsatisfied 
judgment  claimants  would  have  claims 
only  against  a  bankrupt  fund,  and 
would  be  in  no  better  position  than  they 
now  enjoy.  The  only  beneficiaries  of 
this  Sickles  substitute  will  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  board  and  their  em- 
ployees. They  will  enjoy  handsome 
salaries. 

This  substitute  should  be  defeated. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  protection  to  individual 
drivers,  passengers,  and  pedestrians  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  streets,  from 
financially  irresponsible  uninsured  mo- 
torists. 

The  legislation  reported  would,  in  title 
I,  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  make  uninsured 
motorists  coverage  a  required  part  of 
every  automobile  liability  policy,  with 
the  right  of  the  insured  to  reject  the 
coverage  if  he  does  not  want  it.  This  is 
a  simple,  direct  way  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem, obviating  all  the  administrative  de- 
tails, involving  no  State  fund,  involving 
no  additional  work  on  the  part  of  in- 
surers or  their  producers,  and  making  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  be- 
come in  any  way  involved. 

Title  II  would  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act,  strengthening  it  greatly  to 
make  it  more  effective. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  afford  protection  through  unin- 
sured-motorist coverage  to  all  insured 
motorists  who  might  be  injured  through 
the  fault  of  an  uninsured  motorist, 
whether  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere.  Not  only  does 
this  protection  apply  to  the  insured 
motorist  but  in  addition  it  covers  anyone 
riding  In  his  car,  and  extends  to  the  in- 
sured and  relatives  resident  in  his  house- 
hold involved  in  any  kind  of  automobile 
accident  whether  as  an  occupant  in  any 
car  or  as  a  pedestrian. 

In  addition  to  protecting  against  ac- 
cidents caused  by  uninsured  motorists. 
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it  protects  against  those  caused  by  hit- 
and-run  drivers,  operation  of  a  car  with- 
out {>ermission  of  the  owner,  and  cases 
where  the  motorist  is  insured  but  the  in- 
surer disclaims  coverage.  The  coverage 
under  this  policy  would  apply  to  acci- 
dents both  within  and  without  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Admittedly,  persons  in  the  category  of 
non-car-owning  families  injured  as  pe- 
destrians or  while  passengers  in  unin- 
sured cars,  where  the  car  causing  the 
injury  was  uninsured,  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  this  coverage,  but  we  believe 
the  number  of  such  cases  would  be  rela- 
tively small.  Furthermore,  this  coverage 
Is  available  to  noncarowners  at  a  rela- 
tively small  cost,  so  they  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  protect  themselves. 

It  is  believed  this  legislation  will  assist 
substantially  in  solving  the  uninsured- 
motorist  problem  in  the  District;  afford 
greater  protection  to  persons  injured  by 
uninsured  motorists;  and  serve  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  insuring, 
a  result  which  will  also  serve  to  alleviate 
the  problem. 

SUMMARY    OF    BILL'S    MAJOR   PROVISIONS 
TITLE    I 

This  title — which  amends  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  and  Casualty  Act,  ap- 
proved October  9.  1940,  54  Stat.  1063,  D.C. 
Code,  title  35,  sec.  1301  et  seq. — would 
require  that  all  motor  vehicle  liability 
insurance  policies  insuring  against  bodily 
injury  or  death  shall  contain  uninsured 
motorist  coverage.  However,  the  named 
insured  would  have  the  right  to  reject 
such  coverage. 

This  form  of  insurance  coverage,  as 
presently  conceived,  was  developed  back 
in  1954-55.  It  is  extremely  broad  in 
scope.  It  affords  protection  for  the 
named  insured  and,  while  residents  of  his 
household,  his  spouse,  and  relatives  of 
either,  while  ridliig  in  an  insured  car  and 
while  they  are  pedestrians,  or  in  the 
event  they  are  insured  in  a  hit-and-run 
accident.  It  also  affords  protection  to 
guests  In  the  insured  car  while  it  is  being 
operated  by  the  named  insured  or  his 
spouse  or  with  his  or  her  permission,  and 
in  the  event  it  Is  involved  in  a  hit-and- 
run  accident.  The  coverage  afforded 
extends  only  to  bodily  injury  claims; 
property  damage  claims  are  not  covered 
because  there  are  other  readily  available 
forms  of  coverage  which  are  far  more 
suitable  for  this  type  of  exposure.  Un- 
insured-motorist coverage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  your  committee  was  in- 
formed, costs  between  $6  and  $7  per  year 
for  an  entire  family  and  its  passengers. 
Incidentally,  pedestrian  noncarowners 
can  purchase  similar  protection  for  about 
$15  a  year,  according  to  testimony  before 
your  committee. 

TITLE    n 

In  brief,  this  title — which  amends  the 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act,  approved  May 
25.  1954  (68  Stat.  120.  D.C.  Code,  title 
40.  sec.  401  et  seq.) ,  would — 

First.  Reduce  from  $100  to  $50  the 
property  damage  necessary  before  an 
accident  report  is  required,  and  security 
is  required  to  be  given. 

Second.  Provide  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
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insurance  information  contained  in  the 
accident  report. 

Third.  Provide  for  suspension  of  both 
the  license  and  registration  of  both  the 
owner  and  the  operator  of  an  uninsured 
vehicle  involved  in  an  accident  or  in  a 
serious  traffic  violation  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  not  met. 

Fourth.  Add  a  requirement  of  a  min- 
imiun  security  deposit  of  $500  in  all  cases 
in  which  security  is  required. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  security  is  to  re- 
main on  deposit  for  a  minimum  of  2 
years,  and  provide  for  suspension  of  at 
least  2  years  where  security  is  not  de- 
posited and  claims  are  not  settled. 

Sixth.  Add  a  provision  requiring  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  following  an 
accident  (in  addition  to  security)  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  the  automobile  as 
well  as  the  operator. 

Seventh.  Require  that  in  all  cases  In 
which  a  person  must  give  proof  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  future,  he  shall 
maintain  such  proof  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

Eighth.  Impose  a  $25  fee  for  reinstate- 
ment of  a  license  suspended  under  the 
law. 

Ninth.  Provide  impoundment  of  unin- 
sured motor  veWcles  Involved  in  acci- 
dents, without  affecting  rights  or 
remedies  of  persons  holding  prior  valid 
liens. 

BACKGROUND 

Members  of  Congress  for  some  years 
have  been  greatly  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  adequate  protection  for  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  to 
the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  District, 
from  hazards  and  losses  resulting  from 
automobile  accidents  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

For  several  years  now  the  chairman  of 
your  committee,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers, has  sponsored  various  bills  aimed  at 
securing  proper  protection  to  individual 
drivers  and  to  pedestrians  of  the  District 
streets,  protection  against  financially 
irresponsible  motorists,  protection 
against  uninsured  motorists. 

Also,  the  legislation  culminates  a  long 
period  of  effort  of  a  number  of  businesses 
and  organizations  and  persons  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  the  irresponsible-motorist 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  number  of 
motorists  have  not,  through  the  purchase 
of  liability  insurance  coverage  or  other 
accepted  means  of  providing  for  their 
financial  responsibility,  taken  steps  to 
protect  persons  who  may  be  injured  as  a 
result  of  their  negligent  operation  of  an 
automobile.  As  a  result,  injured  persons 
may  not  receive  compensation  for  in- 
juries to  their  person  or  damage  to  their 
property. 

The  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  advised  your  com- 
mittee that  as  of  May  31 — June  figures 
are  not  yet  available — the  gross  number 
of  motor  vehicles  registered  so  far  this 
year — March  1  to  May  31,  1965 — is  213,- 
569.  Of  this  total  number,  208,156  are 
paid  registrations.  The  remainder  are 
free  registrations  for  vehicles  such  as 
those  belonging  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  District  of  Columbia  government 
and   the  diplomatic  corps.     Last  year 


there  were  a  total  of  235,760  registered 
motor  vehicles  in  the  District. 

It  was  reported  to  your  committee  that 
41,179  motor  vehicles  were  involved  in 
accidents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
fiscal  1964.  Of  this  number  30  percent, 
or  12,445,  were  uninsured.  Of  the  total 
41,179  vehicles,  22,968  were  District  of 
Columbia  registered  and  18,211  were  non- 
residents. 

Significantly,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia registered  motor  vehicles  involved,  43 
percent,  or  9,956,  were  not  insured — as 
contrasted  with  only  15  percent,  or  2,489 
of  the  nonresidents  who  were  not  in- 
sured. 

The  figxu'es  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Motor    vehicles    involved    in    accidents    in 
District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal  1964 


District  of 
Coluinlnii 
registered 

Nonresident 

Total 
veWcles 

Vniiisured 

Insured 

9.956 
13, 012 

2.489 
15,722 

12.445 
28.734 

Total 

22,968 

18, 211 

41,179 

It  is  this  situation  which  accentuates 
the  need  for  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
which  has  prompted  the  introduction  of 
numerous  bills  with  respect  thereto. 

Full  hearings  were  held  by  Subcommit- 
tee No.  4  on  July  1  and  12,  1965,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try, of  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Office 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners,  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  others  were 
heard.  The  proposals  considered  were 
those  set  forth  in  the  reported  bill,  as 
well  as  those  in  other  bills  which  in- 
cluded provisions  for  compulsory  insur- 
ance, and  provisions  for  setting  up  an 
unsatisfied  judgment  fund. 

Your  committee,  after  fully  consider- 
ing the  merits  of  these  various  bills  as 
well  as  the  exp>erience  in  various  States, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  approach  set 
forth  in  the  reported  bill  ^ost  nearly 
meets  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

COMMTrTEE    ACTION 

Your  committee  found  almost  no  sup- 
port for  compulsory  insurance-type  leg- 
islation such  as  has  been  in  effect  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  suid  North 
Carolina,  and  which  has  not  been 
adopted  elsewhere.  Likewise,  despite  the 
number  of  years  devoted  by  many  re- 
sponsible groups  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  arrive  at  acceptable  legislation, 
the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  and  the 
bar  association  has  no  widespread  ac- 
ceptance, only  North  Dakota,  New  Jersey. 
Maryland,  and  New  York  having  adopted 
similar  proposals.  The  experience  in 
these  States,  as  testified  to  before  your 
committee — as  Maryland  with  a  $3.7  mil- 
lion deficit  after  only  6  years'  operation 
and  despite  a  $70  fee  collected  from  un- 
insured motorists — does  not  commend 
this  approach  as  desirable  for  approval 
by  the  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strengthening 
of  the  financial  responsibility  laws — as 
are  already  in  effect  in  50  States  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia — designed  to  en- 
courage motorists  to  become  insured  by 
Imposing  financial  requirements  on  them 
if  they  are  involved  in  accidents  causing 
bodily  injury  or  death,  or  property  dam- 
age, appears  the  preferable  approach 
and  more  in  the  public  interest.  H.R. 
9918  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  panacea 
for  all  the  problems  arising  out  of  in- 
juries in  automobile  accidents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Your  committee 
was  not  advised  of  any  plan  or  system,  or 
combination  of  methods,  which  fur- 
nishes a  full  and  complete  solution  to  the 
problems  at  hand.  But  in  the  judgment 
of  your  committee,  the  reported  legisla- 
tion more  reasonably  and  effectively 
meets  the  uninsured  motorist  menace 
and  affords  better  protection  against  the 
uninsured  and  financially  irresponsible 
motorist. 

The  manner  of  meeting  the  problem 
through  uninsured  motorist  coverage  leg- 
islation—with the  right  of  rejection  re- 
served to  the  insured — has  been  accepted 
as  a  solution  in  15  States.  Indeed,  in  the 
past  several  years  this  has  been  a  pat- 
tern which  the  States  have  been  follow- 
ing in  arriving  at  a  solution.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  committee  was  in- 
formed, no  States  have  enacted  either 
compulsory  insurance  laws  since  the 
enactment  of  the  New  York  laws  in  1956 
and  North  Carolina  in  1957,  or  unsatis- 
fied judgment  fund  laws  since  the  enact- 
ment in  New  Jersey  in  1953  and  Mary- 
land in  1957. 

Your  committee  is  quite  aware  that 
none  of  the  basic  legislative  approaches 
contained  in  the  various  bills  considered 
can  guarantee  a  satisfactory  or  com- 
pletely satisfying  answer  to  the  unin- 
sured motorist  problem.  But  your  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
9918  are  more  in  the  pubic  interest  and 
hence  recommends  its  adoption. 

The  bill  as  reported  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  all  but  one  of  the  local  insurance 
companies.  Even  that  company  does 
not  oppose  this  legislation,  but  merely 
prefers  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund 
approach  with  compulsory  uninsured 
motorist  coverage  included  therein. 

Also  this  leiiislation  has  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  whose  trade  association  repre- 
sents 348  property  and  casualty  insurers 
of  all  types — stock  companies,  mutual 
companies,  reciprocals,  and  Lloyd's  plan 
insurers — 80  of  whose  members  are  li- 
censed to  do  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  has  the  support  also  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Association  of  In- 
surance Agents. 

It  should  be  E>ointed  out  that  not  all 
persons  injured  by  uninsured  motorists 
are  presently  without  redress.  It  was 
represented  to  your  committee  that  un- 
der the  present  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Safety  Vehicle  Responsibility  Act, 
a  fairly  substantial  number  of  uninsured 
motorists  involved  in  iaccidents  either 
deposit  the  required  security,  which  is 
available  to  the  injured  party  upon  re- 
covery of  a  judgment,  or  settle  with  the 
injured  person  in  order  to  avoid  suspen- 
sion of  license. 

Further,  many  cases  awainst  uninsured 
motorists  involve  situations  where  the 
uninsured  is  not  at  fault  and  therefore 


the  injured  party  is  not  entitled  to  any 
recovery. 

Additionally,  many  of  these  cases  in- 
volve damages  in  small  amounts,  and  the 
inability  to  recover  would  not  constitute 
any  real  social  problem.  All  these  fac- 
tors, it  seems  to  us,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  solution  required. 

PRECEDENTS    FOR    THIS    LEGISLATION 

Briefly,  there  are  four  basic  ap- 
proaches which  have  been  proposed — 
sometimes  one  or  more  of  these  ap- 
proaches are  joined — in  an  effort  to 
assure  the  financial  responsibility  of  mo- 
torists on  the  highways  of  our  country. 

These  are:  First,  mandatory  unin- 
sured motorist  insurance  coverage  for 
inclusion  in  motor  vehicle  or  automobile 
liability  insurance  policies — with  or 
without  the  right  of  rejection  reserved  to 
the  insured  motorist;  second,  financial 
responsibility  laws;  third,  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund  laws;  and  fourth,  com- 
pulsory insurance  laws.  The  reported 
bill  combines  features  of  the  first  two 
approaches. 

Title  I  deals  with  the  coverage  afforded 
under  the  uninsured  motorist  endorse- 
ment, sometimes  called  family  protection 
coverage. 

This  coverage  is  designed  to  place  the 
insured  who  has  been  involved  in  an  ac- 
cident with  a  financially  irresponsible 
motorist  in  substantially  the  same  posi- 
tion he  would  have  been  had  he  been 
injured  by  an  insured  motorist.  It  pro- 
vides protection  against  not  only  the 
uninsured  motorist  but  also  hit-and-run 
accidents  and  accidents  involving  stolen 
cars.  Further,  It  protects  against  acci- 
dents both  inside  a  State  and  outside  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  regard- 
less of  where  the  vehicle  is  registered.  It 
not  only  protects  the  insured  motorist 
against  these  hazards  but  also  protects 
all  occupants  in  his  car  when  involved 
in  an  accident;  and  it  also  protects  as 
pedestrians  or  occupants  of  another  car 
the  insured,  his  or  her  spouse,  and  rela- 
tives of  either  who  are  resident  in  the 
household. 

Fifteen  States — Arizona.  Arkansas, 
California.  Colorado.  Florida,  Greorgia, 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Rhode  Island — have  enacted 
laws  that  require  all  motor  vehicle  lia- 
bility insurance  policies  to  contain  unin- 
sured motorist  coverage,  unless  rejected 
by  the  insured.  This  type  of  law  is  em- 
bodied in  title  I  of  the  reported  bill. 

Five  States — New  Hampshire,  New 
York.  Oregon.  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia— require  Insurers  to  include  such 
coverage  but  do  not  give  the  insured  the 
right  of  rejection  thereof.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  insured  should 
specifically  be  given  the  right  to  either 
accept  or  reject  uninsured  motorist  cov- 
erage, and  title  I  so  provides. 

Title  II  amends  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Act.  Similar  financial  responsi- 
bility laws  are  in  effect  in  each  of  the 
50  States.  Such  laws  are  designed  to 
encourage  motorists  to  become  insured 
by  imposing  financial  requirements  on 
them  in  the  event  they  are  involved  in 
accidents  causing  bodily  injury,  death, 


or  property  damage  above  a  stated 
amount — usually  $50  or  $100.  In  such 
cases,  the  States  require  a  security  de- 
posit designed  to  assure  that  irresponsi- 
ble motorists  assume  resp>onsibility  for 
these  accidents.  Failure  to  make  the 
required  deposit  results  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  offender's  driver's  license 
and,  in  most  jurisdictions,  in  suspension 
of  the  motor  vehicle  registration. 

Most  States  return  the  security  depos- 
it if  there  has  been  no  action  brought 
against  the  depositor  within  a  specified 
period  or  if  he  has  been  released  from 
liability. 

Proof  of  financial  responsibility  for  the 
future  is  the  next  step.  Its  aims  are  to 
make  certain  that  the  financially  irre- 
sponsible motorist  becomes  and  remains 
financially  responsible  for  a  specified 
period  in  the  future,  usually  3  to  5  years. 

In  48  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  financial  responsibility  laws 
provide  that  motorists  found  guilty  of 
certain  traffic  violations  shall  be  required 
to  show  such  proof.  Twenty-one  States 
require  both  the  security  deposit  and 
proof  of  future  responsibility  from  per- 
sons involved  In  accidents.  This  usually 
involves  showing  a  certified  policy  of  lia- 
bility insurance. 

Your  committee  was  advised  that  fi- 
nancial responsibility  laws  have  raised 
the  number  of  insured  motorists  nation- 
ally from  25  percent  in  1920  to  an  esti- 
mated 90  percent  today.  Also,  reciprocity 
agreements  between  States  provide  a 
means  of  dealing  with  interstate  motor- 
ists. Thus,  motorists  whose  licenses  are 
revoked  in  one  State  can  be  denied  li- 
censes in  other  States. 

Strengthening  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  are  set  forth 
In  title  II  of  the  reported  bill  and  are 
summarized  heretofore  in  this  report. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITT    LAW PROPOSED    CHANGES 

Following  are  the  major  substantive 
changes  made  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's existing  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9918.  In  addition,  reasons  justify- 
ing such  amendments  are  set  forth. 

I.    ACCIDENT  REPORT  REQUIREMENT 

Present  law:  Provides  that  accidents 
involving  bodily  injury,  death,  or  dam- 
age to  the  property  of  any  one  person  in 
excess  of  $100  must  be  reported  to  the 
Commissioner  within  5  days. 

Proposed  law:  Lowers  the  limit  of 
property  damage  required  for  the  re- 
porting of  an  accident  to  $50. 

Comment:  Such  a  change  would 
broaden  the  application  of  the  financial 
responsibility  law  by  bringing  within  its 
provisions  those  persons  involved  in  ac- 
cidents in  which  property  damage 
amounts  from  $50  to  $100,  a  group  for- 
merly not  covered  by  the  act.  Similarly, 
it  will  provide  the  Commissioner  with  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  problem. 

n.  RELIANCE  BY  COMMISSIONER  UPON  INFORMA- 
TION  CONTAINED   IN   ACCIDENT   REPORT 

Present  law:  No  provision. 

Proposed  law :  Provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
Insurance  information  contained  in  acci- 


dent reports,  unless  and  until  the  Com- 
missioner has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
information  is  erroneous. 

Comments:  The  above  change  is  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  unnecessary  admin- 
istrative procedures,  resulting  in  a  mate- 
rial saving  to  the  public. 

III.    SUSPENSION     AND     REVOCATION     OF    LICENSE 
AND   REGISTRATION    FOLLOWING    ACCIDENTS 

Existing  law:  The  failure  to  deposit 
the  required  security  results  in  the  sus- 
pension of  the  license  of  each  driver  in- 
volved in  the  accident,  and  suspension  of 
the  registrations  of  all  vehicles  owned  by 
the  owner  of  each  vehicle  involved  in  the 
accident. 

Proposed  law:  Provides  that  where 
suspension  applies  for  failure  to  deposit 
security  and  file  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility following  accidents,  that 
such  suspension  and  revocation  should 
extend  to  the  license  of  both  the  operator 
and  owner,  and  to  the  registrations  of 
both  the  operator  and  the  owner  in- 
volved. 

Comments:  This  proposal  is  designed 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  license  and 
registration  forfeiture  provisions  of  the 
motor  vehicle  laws  as  they  apply  to  the 
financially  irresponsible  motorist  who 
fails  to  meet  the  security  deposit  and  fu- 
ture proof  requirements  following  an 
accident. 

IV.    PERIOD    OF    SUSPENSION 

Present  law:  Requires  that  when  a 
person's  license  or  registration  is  sus- 
pended or  revoked  for  failure  to  depnasit 
security  following  an  accident,  it  shall 
remain  suspended  for  a  period  of  1  year 
unless  such  person  deposits  security 
within  that  period  or  after  the  lapse  of  1 
year  from  the  date  of  the  suspension  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
has  been  filed  that  during  such  period  no 
action  for  damages  arising  out  of  the 
accident  has  been  instituted. 

Proposed  law:  Provides  that  when  a 
person's  license  and  registrations  are 
suspended,  they  shall  remain  so  suspend- 
ed for  a  period  of  2  years  unless  such 
person  deposits  security  and  files  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  within  that  pe- 
riod or  after  the  lapse  of  2  years  follow- 
ing the  date  of  such  suspension  and 
revocation  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  has  been  filed  indicating 
that  during  such  time  no  action  for 
damages  arising  out  of  the  accident  re- 
sulting in  such  suspension  has  been 
Instituted;  provided  such  person  files 
proof  of  financial  responsibility. 

Comments:  The  reasons  for  extending 
the  time  period  in  this  situation  are  two- 
fold: First,  it  will  result  in  a  greater  re- 
striction on  financially  irresponsible 
drivers  by  subjecting  them  to  a  longer 
period  of  suspension,  and  second,  it  will 
provide  more  protection  to  the  victims 
of  irresponsible  motorists  by  extending 
the  period  of  time  a  deposit  may  be  held 
for  the  protection  of  claimants. 

v.  PEE  FOR  REISSUANCE  OF  LICENSE  AND 
REGISTRATIONS 

Present  law.    No  provision. 

Proposed  law.  Provides  that  no  license 
or  registration  shall  be  reinstated  or  no 
new  license  or  registration  issued  unless 
the  licensee  or  registrant,  in  addition  to 
complying  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  act,  pays  the  Commissioner  a  fee  of 


$25.  Only  one  fee  shall  be  paid  by  any 
one  person  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  licenses  and  registrations  to  be  then 
reinstated  for  or  issued  to  such  person. 
Comments:  A  provision  of  this  type 
will  indirectly  strengthen  the  penalties 
against  financially  irresponsible  drivers 
and  other  motor  vehicle  violators  and 
px'ovide  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department 
with  an  additional  source  of  needed  rev- 
enue. It  is  only  fitting  that  those  who 
come  under  the  financial  responsibility 
law,  and  are  therefore  responsible  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  administra- 
tive burdens,  should  bear  a  commensu- 
rate share  of  the  costs. 

VI.  MINIMUM  SECURITY  DEPOSIT 

Present  law :  No  provision. 

Proposed  law:  Requires  that  a  mini- 
mum security  deposit  be  not  less  than 
$500  in  all  cases  in  which  security  is 
required. 

Comments:  This  provision  will  give 
better  assurance  of  adequate  recovery  to 
those  injured  or  damaged,  and  will  fa- 
cilitate the  settlement  of  claims.  Also, 
it  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  evaluate  the  amount  of 
damage  in  those  cases  of  less  than  $500, 
thus  tending  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

VII.    RELEASE    OF    SECURITY 

Present  law:  Requires  that  security  be 
held  for  a  period  of  1  year  in  the  absence 
of  one  of  the  specified  causes  for  release. 

Proposed  law:  Provides  that  security 
where  required  to  be  deposited  shall  re- 
main on  deposit  for  a  minimum  of  2 
years. 

Comments:  Tlie  extension  of  the  i>e- 
riod  during  which  the  deposit  must  be 
maintained  assures  that  persons  injured 
or  damaged  in  the  accident  are  more 
likely  to  have  their  claims  or  judgments 
satisfied. 

VIII.  FUTURE  PROOF  FOLLOWING  ACCIDENTS 

Pi-esent  law :  No  provision. 

Proposed  law :  Requires  that  whenever 
an  operator  or  owner  must  deposit  secu- 
rity for  a  past  accident,  he  shall  give  and 
maintain  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
for  the  future. 

Comments :  Although  the  present  sanc- 
tions of  the  law  against  financially  irre- 
sponsible drivei-s  have  proved  reasonably 
effective,  there  still  remain  some  who  ap- 
parently require  stronger  policy  in  the 
law  such  as  is  advocated  in  this  proce- 
dure. This  is  accomplished  by  requiring 
the  driver,  who  has  been  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing been  involved  in  an  accident,  to  main- 
tain insurance  or  some  other  form  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  a  period  in  the 
future.  Most  people  agree  that  if  all 
motorists  could  be  made  aware  of  the 
imp>ortance  of  liability  protection  to 
themselves,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
need  for  legislation  in  this  area.  This 
proposal  then  combines  the  restraints  of 
the  law  against  irresponsible  drivers  with 
an  education  process  designed  to  show 
them  the  need  for  liability  protection  in 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  society. 

IX.    DURATION     OF     FUTURE     PROOF 

Present  law :  "Where  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  for  the  future  is  required 


to  be  filed,  it  must  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  3  years. 

Proposed  law:  Requires  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  person  must  give  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  for  the  future, 
he  shall  maintain  such  proof  for  a  period 
of  at  least  5  years. 

Comments:  This  amendment  will  as- 
sure protection  to  the  public  for  a  longer 
period  against  injui-y  or  damage  which 
the  motorist  may  cause.  This  extended 
period  for  maintainiiif  proof  should  also 
help  in  educating  the  particular  motor- 
ist on  the  need  for  protection  for  his  own 
benefit. 

CONCLUSION 

For  several  years,  subcommittees  of 
your  committee  have  studied  various 
bills  referred  to  them,  dealing  with  mo- 
tor vehicle  insurance,  have  held  many 
conferences  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  officials,  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  and  have  sought  to  se- 
cure unanimity  among  the  groups  ac- 
tively CDnsideiing  such  legislation. 
However,  your  committee  can  delay  no 
longer,  as  it  appears  that  no  full  agree- 
ment can  be  reached.  Meanwhile,  prob- 
lems created  by  the  uninsured  motorist 
are  so  acute  and  so  diverse  as  to  require 
prompt  legislative  action. 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  bill 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  Dis- 
trict's safety  responsibility  law  and  pro- 
viding for  uninsured  motorist  coverage 
subject  to  the  right  of  rejection,  offers 
an  efficient  and  economical  package  pro- 
gram which  will,  first,  provide  a  highly 
effective  means  of  inducing  the  finan- 
cially irresponsible  motorist  to  provide 
protection  for  those  persons  they  may 
injure  and,  second,  reduce  the  problem 
of  the  financially  irresponsible  motorist 
to  a  point  where  it  will  no  longer  be  of 
social  significance. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  above  pack- 
age program,  embodied  in  H.R.  9918, 
which  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  the  financially  irresponsible 
motorist,  be  adopted  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  173,  nays  156,  not  voting  105, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  228] 
YEAS— 173 


Addabbo 

Blatnlk 

Collier 

Anderson,  111. 

Boland 

Conte 

Anderson, 

Boiling; 

Corman 

Tenn. 

Broomfleld 

Craley 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Culver 

Glenn 

Burke 

Curtln 

Annunzlo 

Burton,  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

Ayres 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dague 

Bates 

Clark 

Daniels 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

Dawson 

Bell 

Clevenger 

Delaney 

Bingham 

Cobelan 

Denton 
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Dickinson 

JoeLson 

PhUbin 

Dingell 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pike 

Dole 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Price 

Donohue 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pucinski 

Dow 

Karsten 

Race 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Karth 

Randall 

Dyal 

Kastenmeier 

Reld,  m. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kee 

Reid,  NY. 

Eaisworth 

Kelly 

Reuss 

Fallon 

King,  Calif. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Farbsteln 

King,  Utah 

Rod  1  no 

Fascell 

Klrwan 

Ronan 

Feighan 

Kornegay 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Flood 

Krebs 

Rosenthal 

Ford. 

Kunkel 

Rostenkowski 

WUUam  D. 

Leggett 

Rumsfeld 

Fountain 

Lennon 

St.  Onge 

Frledel 

Love 

Scheuer 

Garmatz 

McClory 

Schisler 

Glalmo 

McDade 

Schneebeli 

Olbbons 

McGrath 

Schwelker 

Gilbert 

Machen 

Scott 

GlUlRan 

Mackay 

Shrlver 

Gonzalez 

Mackle 

Sickles 

GrabowsU 

Madden 

Skubltz 

Gray 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Green,  Pa. 

Miller 

Staggers 

Gross 

Mlnlsh 

Stratton 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mink 

Sullivan 

Hall 

Monagan 

Taylor 

Hamilton 

Moorhecid 

Tenzer 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Hanna 

Morse 

Todd 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Mosher 

Tunney 

Hansen.  Wash 

Moss 

iniman 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Multer 

Vanlk 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Murphy.  III. 

Vigorito 

Hathaway 

Nedzl 

Vivian 

Hechler 

OHara,  111. 

Watkins 

Helstoskl 

OHara,  Mich. 

Whalley 

Henderson 

Ol.sen.  Mont. 

White,  Idaho 

Hollrteld 

Olson,  Minn. 

Wolff 

Horton 

Ottinger 

Wydler 

Howard 

Patman 

Yates 

Hungate 

Patten 

Zablockl 

Jacobs 

Perkins 
NAYS— 156 

Abbltt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Abernethy 

Evans.  Colo. 

Passman 

Adair 

Everett 

Pickle 

Albert 

Parnsley 

Poage 

Andrews. 

Findley 

PotI 

George  W. 

Fisher 

Purcell 

Arends 

Plynt 

Qulllen 

Ashbrook 

.  Ford,  Gerald  H 

,.  Redlln 

Ashmore 

'  Prellnghuysen 

Relfel 

Asr)inall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Relnecke 

Baldwin 

Fuqua 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Baring 

Gathings 

Roberta 

Battln 

Gettys 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Beck  worth 

Grelgg 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Bennett 

Grlder 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Berry 

Griffiths 

Roudebush 

Betts 

Grover 

Roush 

Boi^gs 

Gubser 

Satterfleld 

Bolton 

Gurney 

Saylor 

Bow 

Hat^an,  Ga. 

Secrest 

Bray 

Haley 

Selden 

Brooks 

Halleck 

Slkes 

Broyhlll,  N.O. 

Hansen,  Idaho   Slsk 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Harris 

Slack 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Hays 

Smith.  Va. 

Burton,  Utah 

Herlong 

Springer 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Stanton 

Cabell 

Ichord 

Steed 

Callan 

Johnson,  Okla.  Stephens 

Callaway 

Jonas 

Stubblefleld 

Casey 

Keith 

Talcott 

Chamberlain 

Landrum 

Teagtue.  Calif. 

Chelf 

Langen 

Thomson,  WlB. 

Clancy 

Latta 

Trimble 

Clausen, 

Lipscomb 

Tuten 

DonH. 

Long,  La. 

Utt 

Clawson.  Del 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlin 

Conable 

McFall 

Waggonner 

Cooley 

McMillan 

Walker,  Miss. 

Davis.  Ga. 

McVlcker 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mahon 

Watson 

de  la  Garza 

Marsh 

Watts 

Dent 

Matthews 

White,  Tex. 

Derwlnski 

Michel 

Whltener 

Devlne 

Mills 

Whltten 

Dorn 

MlnshaU 

Williams 

Dowdy 

Mlze 

Wilson,  Bob 

Downing 

Morris 

Wright 

Dulskl 

Murray 

Wyatt 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Natcher 

Young 

Dwyer 

Nelsen 

Younger 

Edmondson 

O'Konskl 
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Adams 

Hawkins 

P-lly 

Andrews, 

Hubert 

Pepper 

N.Dak. 

Hicks 

Plrnle 

Astiley 

Holland 

Pool 

Bandstra 

Hosmer 

Powell 

Barrett 

Hull 

Qule 

Bonner 

Huot 

Resnick 

Brademas 

Irwin 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brock 

Jarman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jennings 

Robison 

Cahlll 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cameron 

Keogh 

Roncallo 

Carey 

King.  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Carter 

Kluczynski 

Roybal 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Ryan 

CeUer 

Lindsay 

St  Germain 

Colmer 

Long.  Md. 

Schmldhauser 

Conyers 

McCarthy 

Senner 

Corbett 

McCulloch 

Shipley 

Cramer 

McDowell 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cunningham 

Macdonald 

Stalbaum 

Curtis 

MacGregor 

Sweeney 

Dlggs 

MaUltard 

Teague,  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

M\rtln.  Ala. 

Thomas 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Farnum 

Mathlas 

Toll 

Pino 

May 

Tuck 

Pogarty 

Meeds 

Tupper 

Foley 

Moeller 

Udall 

Fraser 

Moore 

Weltner 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Morrison 

Wldnall 

Gallagher 

Morton 

WlUis 

Goo<lell 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wilson, 

Griffin 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Hal  pern 

O'Brien 

Hardy 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Messrs.  ASHMORE  and  DERWIN- 
SKI  changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  JACOBS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea". 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pas.sage  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  Dill  was' passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Laird. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.   Hawkins  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Lindsay. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  St  Qermaln. 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Farnum. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  46 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  507. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  one  hun- 
dred thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
additional  copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  46 
which  contains  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
elements  of  entitlement  to  and  benefits 
available  under  the  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged  and  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  en- 
acted In  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965,  pursuant  to  H  R.  6675. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland  a  ques- 
tion. 

When  was  this  resolution  introduced 
and  when  did  it  get  over  here  and  how 
did  it  happen  that  it  bypassed  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain it  this  way.  I  introduced  a  simple 
resolution.  It  Is  similar  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 134.  which  passed  last  Thursday 
in  the  Senate  which  provides  for  120,000 
copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  46  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and 
17,000  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance.    The  type  is  all  set 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  the  type  being  set.  I  want  to  know 
when  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
when  it  f>assed  and  when  it  came  over 
here. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Senate  Resolution  134 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  July  29, 
it  passed  the  Senate  on  August  5,  and  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  507  today. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Today? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Yes. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Then  how  come  you  are 
bringing  up  a  Senate  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  was  passed  last  Thursday. 
This  is  a  similar  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 507.  This  is  a  very  simple  reso- 
lution. It  provides  for  the  printing  of  a 
document  in  layman's  language  explain- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  medicare  bill. 
It  authorizes  that  131,700  copies  of  this 
Senate  Document  No.  46  can  be  printed 
for  use  by  Members  of  the  House. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  have 
a  reservation.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  a  pretty  fast  talker.  He  can 
outtalk  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  and  some  of  the  others,  but  I 
do  not  believe  he  can  outtalk  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER .    Ob j  ection  is  heard . 


VOTE   WITH   WRIGHT   IS   A   RIGHT 
VOTE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Drew  Pearson  in  his  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  gives 
the  recipe  for  success  in  the  Congress 
given  to  Lyndon  Johnson  by  his  father 
when  the  President  came  here  as  a  new 
Congressman.  This  is  the  story  as  told 
by  Drew  Pearson : 

The  President  has  told  friends  how  his 
father,  Sam  Johnson,  advised  him  when  he 
came  to  Congress  that  he  would  be  voting 
"right"  If  he  voted  with  "Wright."  Re- 
cently L.B.J,  scrawled  the  quotation  from  his 
"Daddy"  on  an  autographed  picture  he  sent 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas.  Wrote  the  President  along  the 
bottom  of  picture:  "When  in  doubt  how  to 
vote,  vote  with  'Wright' — My  Daddy." 


BIRTHDAY  OP  A  STATE  AND  A 
STATESMAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  inform  the  House  that 
Saturday  last  was  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
in  Africa  and  today  is  the  natal  anni- 
versaiT  of  the  Honorable  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  African 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  has  shown  understanding 
and  friendship  for  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
other  emerging  and  developing  African 
nations. 

On  Thursday,  when  the  House  was  last 
in  session,  I  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  Saturday  would  be  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  and  I  extended  my  congratulations 
and  well  wishes  as  is  recorded  on  pages 
19639-19640  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  5,  1965. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
colleagues  who  so  desire  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  join  in  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  for  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  colleagues  so  desiring 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
join  me  in  expression  of  esteem  and  good 
wishes  to  our  able  and  distinguished 
friend  and  coworker  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Nix,  on  the  happy  occasion  of  his 
birthday. 

Congressman  Nix  has  been  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  five  Congresses.  As 
head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 


Interparliamentary  Conference  with  the 
lawmakers  of  Mexico,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  African  Subcommittee,  his  service 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  country  has 
been  conspicuous. 

Bom  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  in  New  York  City 
and  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Lincoln  University  and  his  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
a  lawyer  of  note,  practicing  with  his  son. 
Robert  Nix.  Jr.  I  extend  to  him  my 
warmest  congratulations  and  my  every 
good  wish  for  a  future  of  brightness, 
happiness,  and  ever-mounting  achieve- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
August  7  is  a  proud  day  in  the  history 
of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Ivory  Coast,  for  it  was  on  this  day  5  years 
ago,  in  1960,  that  they  achieved  their 
independence.  Today  we  join  with  them 
in  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
this,  one  of  their  most  cherished  holi- 
days. 

The  Ivory  Coast  is  among  the  most 
rapidly  developing,  progressive,  dynamic, 
and  stable  new  nations  of  Africa.  Eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  socially,  great 
steps  are  being  taken  by  this  young 
country.  The  construction  industiy 
typifies  the  rapid  development  that  this 
nation  is  undergoing.  Throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  urban  centers,  new  buildings 
are  being  constructed  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  These  include  not  only  new  hous- 
ing in  all  income  classes,  but  public  build- 
ings such  as  hospitals,  schools,  medical 
centers,  and  administrative  ofiBces.  They 
bear  proud  witness  to  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress of  the  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  deepwater  port 
of  Abidjan  in  1954,  this  capital  city  has 
been  among  the  busiest  and  most  rapidly 
expanding  cities  in  Africa.  As  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Abidjan-Ouagadougou  Rail- 
road, Abidjan  has  also  become  the  focus 
of  much  of  the  area's  local  and  domestic 
trade,  which  has  experienced  a  remark- 
able increase.  Thus  It  may  be  easily  seen 
why  the  Ivory  Coast  has  assumed  not 
only  a  position  of  economic  leadership 
in  former  French  West  Africa,  but  has 
likewise  become  one  of  the  political 
leaders  of  this  group  of  developing  na- 
tions. 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
on  this,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day.  As  we  wish  them  the 
best  in  the  future,  we  do  so  with  confi- 
dence that  the  spirit  of  pro.-^ress  and 
freedom  that  has  .so  far  animated  their 
efforts  will  carry  them  on  to  new  and  even 
more  felicitous  heights. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  this  expression  of  birth- 
day greetings  to  my  Pennsylvania  col- 
league Robert  Nix.  He  and  I  usually  sit 
together  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  hav- 
ing frequent  talks  and  discussions  about 
his  native  city  of  Philadelphia,  dealing 
with  local  problems  as  well  as  national 
problems.  He  commands  the  respect  and 
admiration  not  only  among  the  Pennsyl- 


vania delegation,  but  all  through  the 
House.  May  he  enjoy  many,  many  more 
happy  birthdays  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  August 
7,  1965.  marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
independence  of  the  thriving  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coast.  The  richest  and  potentially 
most  economically  self-suflBcient  state  in 
West  Africa,  Ivory  Coast  is  bounded  by 
Upper  Volta,  Mali,  Ghana,  Liberia,  and 
Guinea.  Permit  me  to  suggest  reasons 
why  this  emerging  new  nation  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

Under  the  leadership  of  His  Excellency, 
President  F61ix  Houphouet-Boigny.  the 
Ivoirlans  are  building  a  prospering  na- 
tion. "The  foundation  of  the  economic 
structure  was  established  by  the  French 
long  before  independence.  French  colo- 
nial policy  was  enlightened  in  that  it 
urged  education  for  all  members  of  the 
French  community  and  further  trained 
many  of  the  men  who  are  now  leaders  in 
the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast.  President 
Houphouet-Boigny  served  as  an  Ivory 
Coast  Deputy  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly from  1946-1959,  and  during  this 
period  was  several  times  Minister  of  State 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Cabinet.  In 
keeping  with  this  policy  of  complete  po- 
litical integration,  the  present  President 
of  the  French  Senate.  Mr.  Gaston  Mon- 
nerville,  who  represents  the  French  Prov- 
ince of  Lot,  is  a  Negro.  Mr.  Monnerville, 
a  native  of  French  Guiana,  would  succeed 
to  the  Presidency  of  France  in  the  event 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  President 
de  Gaulle. 

French  influence  is  still  seen  in  Ivory 
Coast  in  the  fact  that  the  trebling  of 
Ivo'-y  Coast  exports  has  been  achieved 
largely  through  French  membership  in 
the  Common  Market,  one  of  its  largest 
customers.  The  number  of  Frenchmen 
in  Ivory  Coast  has  more  than  doubled 
since  independence.  On  the  whole  the 
European  population  is  well  received  al- 
though there  are  some  who  feel  that 
"Africanization"  is  too  slow  in  coming. 
President  Houphouet-Boigny  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  giving  jobs  to  qualified 
persons  whether  they  are  African  or 
French.  He  has  stated  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  appoint  persons  simply  on  the 
basis  of  nationality.  His  high  profes- 
sional standards  have  proved  beneficial. 
Ivory  Coast  has  as  its  Minister  of  Finance 
a  man  considered  to  be  the  best  economic 
official  on  the  entire  African  continent. 
Mr.  Raphael  Seller,  a  Frenchman  from 
Martinique,  has  based  the  economic  plan 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  on  a  survey  of  long- 
term  budget  needs,  tribal  relationships, 
village  markets,  and  consumption  pat- 
terns. This  practical  approach  to  de- 
velopment has  kept  the  country  from  * 
squandering  its  funds  on  prestigious  and 
often  unnecessary  projects  such  as  steel 
mills  and  international  airlines.  Instead. 
it  has  set  out  to  develop  the  resources  it 
has.  In  this  manner,  the  Ivory  C^ast 
was  able  to  detect  a  market  gap  in  palm- 
oil  production,  and  has  obtained  aid 
funds  from  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mission to  build  a  government  operated 
palm-oil  plantation.  Eventually  this 
plantation  will  be  turned  into  an  em- 
ployee-owned cooperative. 
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The  Ivoi-y  Coast  is  not  only  making 
great  domestic  strides  but  it  is  taking  a 
position  of  African  and  world  leadership. 
It  is  now  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  is  thus  one  of  the 
few  African  nations  ever  to  have  held 
this      honor.       President     Houphouet- 
Boigny  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Rassemblement   Democratique   Africain 
'  RDA ) .  the  leading  interterritorial  polit- 
ical party  in  French  West  Africa.    This 
organization     established     constituency 
units  in  all  the  French  West  African  Ter- 
ritories   except    Mauritania.      His    im- 
portance in  the  African  political  spec- 
trum stems  not  only  from  the  economic 
importance  of  the  Ivory  Coast  but  also 
from  his  still  close  association  with  those 
who  served  under  him  in  the  RDA.    He 
has  maintained  that  the  only  true  road 
to  African  solidarity  is  through  step-by- 
step  economic  and  political  cooperation 
with  recognition  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sister  African  states 

President  Houphouet-Boigny  and  his 
charming  wife  came  to  the  United  States 
on  a  state  visit  in  May  1962.  The  ties 
b:?tween  the  United  States  and  the  Ivory 
Coast  have  always  been  close.  esp)ecially 
since  Ivory  Coast,  unlike  most  African 
nations,  follows  an  economic  policy  of 
"free  enterprise."  President  Houphouet- 
Boigny  says  that  he  chose  the  path  of 
capitalism  because  it  is  the  "path  which 
in  my  mind  achieved  results"  I  am 
happy  to  salute  His  Excellency.  President 
Houphouet-Boigny  and  His  Excellency, 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Ivory 
Coast  to  the  United  States.  Konan  Bedie. 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Ivoirian  Inde- 
pendence. 

A  very  informative  article  on  the  Ivory 
Coast  appeared  in  the  August  9, 1965,  Is- 
sue of  Newsweek.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  article  inserted  into  the  Record  as  it 
reflects  the  great  progress  achieved  by 
the  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  after  only 
5  years  of  independence. 
The  article  follows: 

On  the  Threshold  of  Takeoff 
(By  Edward  Behr) 
A  young  African  diplomat  with  strong 
Marxist  tendencies,  who  is  stationed  in  Abid- 
jan, the  capital  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  com- 
mented recently:  "A  baffling  place,  the 
Ivory  Coast.  Marxists  go  away  from  here 
very  disappointed.  The  Ivolrlans  don't  seem 
to  give  a  damn  for  socialism  or  for  revolu- 
tion." 

The  same  can  be  said  for  Nigeria.  500  miles 
f.\rther  along  the  coast.  Yet  these  two  na- 
tions sfind  out  above  all  others  in  Black 
Africa  as  the  ones  where  the  most  economic 
progres.-?  Is  being  made.  The  Ivory  Coast, 
a  former  French  colony.  Is  the  only  Black 
African  country  with  a  healthy  budget  sur- 
plus at  the  end  of  each  ye-^r.  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  has  increased  10  percent  an- 
nually since  1960.  and  its  exports  and  invest- 
ments are  soaring.  Nigeria,  a  former  British 
colony,  is  attracting  Industry  at  a  super- 
charged rate  (1.000  U.S.  firms  alone  in  5 
ye:\rs)  and  expects  to  become  one  of  Africa's 
largest  oil  exporters  In  a  few  years.  Both 
countries  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  "eco- 
nomic takeoff" — the  point  at  which  they  can 
finance  their  long-range  economic  growth 
out  of  their  own  income. 

Much  of  the  Ivory  Coast  Is  dense  steamy 
jungle  in  which  more  than  60  different  tribes 
live.  Considering  the  vast  variety  of  people 
who  make  up  his  country,  President  P61U 


Houphouet-Boigny,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Baoule  tribe,  declares  that  "The  Ivoirian  na- 
tion doesn't  vet  exist.  France  left  the  Ivory 
Coast  a  mass  of  tribes  unaware  of  each 
other's  existence.  We  are  only  gradually 
breaking  down  tribal  barriers." 

Despite  his  harsh  judgment,  however,  the 
Ivory  Coast  started  off  with  many  genuine 
advantages,  some  natural,  some  contributed 
by  the  French.  And  to  its  credit  it  is  mak- 
ing the  most  of  all  of  them.  It  had  an  ex- 
tremely large  fertile  land  area,  not  too  many 
mouths  to  feed  (at  last  count.  3.8  million), 
a  good  road  system,  and  a  well-developed 
harbor  in  Abidjan,  the  capital.  Even  before 
Independence  day  in  1960.  the  Ivory  Coast 
produced  great  quantities  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  bananas.  Today  It  has  expanded  to  be- 
come the  largest  colTee  producer  in  Africa 
and  third  largest  in  the  world,  and  It  is  the 
world's  fifth  cocoa  producer.  It  exports  more 
timber  and  wood  pulp  than  any  other  Afri- 
can nation,  and  is  well  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing a  major  pineapple  grower.  Ivory  Coast 
exports  have  tripled  (to  $298  million^  In  10 
years— thanks  largely  to  the  preference  it 
gets  in  selling  to  the  Common  Market 
through  its  French  ties. 

The  prosperity  is  most  noticeable,  of 
course,  in  the  capital  city.  With  a  climate 
kept  always  pleasant  by  refreshing  gulf 
breezes,  Abidjan  Is  a  model  town  studded 
with  elegant  buildings  and  modern  housing 
developments,  laced  with  superb  roads  and 
cloverleaf  Interchanges  and  ringed  by  one 
of  the  most  modern  harbors  in  Africa. 

Because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  a  shortage  of  workers,  the 
Ivory  Coast  Is  a  magnet  to  Africans  in  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  the  eminently  prac- 
tical Houphouet-Boigny  welcomes  them.  "I 
don't  have  the  money  to  waste  watching  over 
1,500  miles  of  frontier,"  he  says.  "There's 
no  need,  our  frontiers  are  always  open."  As 
a  result,  one  out  of  every  four  residents  is 
non-Ivoirian  and  later  this  year  Upper  Volta. 
Dahomey,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  will  formally 
announce  a  system  of  dual  nationality  for 
all  three  nations. 


FRENCH    INFLtTENCE 

The  country  also  has  30.000  resident 
Frenchmen,  more  than  twice  the  number 
there  before  Independence,  but  not  everyone 
welcomes  them  as  much  as  the  President. 
Some  of  the  young  Ivolrlans.  annoyed  at  the 
slow  pace  of  "Africanization."  complain  that 
all  the  good  Jobs  in  the  country  go  to  French- 
men, and  they  have  some  basis  for  their  crit- 
icism. Although  most  of  Houphouet-Boi- 
gnvs  ministers  are  Ivolrlans.  the  key  port- 
folio of  finance  Is  held  by  a  Frenchman  from 
Martinique,  Raphael  Sailer,  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  best  economic  ofBclal  on  the 
continent.  In  addition,  the  French  have  an 
all-embracing  hold  on  positions  in  commerce 
and  Industry.  Houphouet-Boigny  insists 
that  this  does  not  stem  from  any  deliberate 
discrimination.  "The  question  I  ask  myself 
before  appointing  anyone  is:  could  he  hold 
down  a  job  in.  say.  France?  When  a  man  is 
competent  to  hold  down  a  key  job.  he  gets 
a  key  job.  We  are  honest  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  'Africanization  on  the  cheap'  Is  an 
unmitigated  evil." 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  live  in  tiny 
jungle  villages  and  here  it  Is  that  progress  is 
slowest — and  the  most  urgently  needed.  "We 
have  got  to  succeed."  declared  a  French  ag- 
ricultural engineer  who  Is  trying  to  teach 
villagers  how  to  Improve  farm  productivity. 
"The  whole  village  will  make  up  Its  mind  on 
the  basis  of  what  happens  this  year  to  the 
fields  we've  selected." 


MAGICAL   POWERS 

At  another  village  a  tribesman  came  up  to 
a  French  adviser  and  demanded  "the  med- 
icine you  promised  us."  The  medicine  they 
wanted  turned  out  to  be  fertilizer.  And  in 
the  minds  of  the  tribesmen  the  fact  that  It 


makes  crops  grow  bigger  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  magical  powers.  "For  the  time 
being,"  the  Frenchman  confided,  "we're  go- 
ing along  with  the  magical  interpretation — 
it  actually  helps." 

An  all-pervading  belief  In  magic  is  one  of 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  Ivory  Coast.  What- 
ever formal  religion  they  may  have  adopted 
(mostly  Roman  Catholic  or  Moslem),  the 
vast  majority  of  Ivolrlans  still  place  strong 
faith  In  fetishes.  Houphouet-Boigny  him- 
self regularly  consults  with  prominent  witch 
doctors  and  has  a  reputation  as  a  benevolent 
sorcerer.  He  does  nothing  to  disabuse  any- 
one of  this  conception  and  makes  frank  use 
of  it  to  enhance  his  hold  on  the  nation. 
"Africa  is  animist,"  he  maintains.  "We  have 
no  right  to  be  ashamed  of  our  animism.  It 
Is  the  basis  of  our  lives." 

Beyond  that,  however,  Houphouet-Boigny 
is  firmly  committed  to  a  rational  approach  to 
government.  As  President,  he  rules  a  strong 
central  bureaucracy  (some  call  It  a  dic- 
tatorship) modeled  on  the  traditional 
French  prefect  and  subprefect  system.  This 
organization  gives  him  a  finger  In  almost 
every  pie. 

SURVEY  TEAMS 

Under  Houphouet-Boigny,  who  follows  the 
guidance  of  Finance  Minister  Sailer,  the 
Ivory  Coast  has  become  a  planner's  paradise. 
Teams  of  Frenchmen  and  Ivolrlans  survey 
long-term  domestic  budget  nt^ed.-:,  tribal  re- 
lationships, village  markets,  and  consump- 
tion patterns — something  that  has  never 
been  done  on  such  a  scale  anywhere  in  Af- 
rica. "The  time  will  soon  come,"  said  a 
French  anthropologist,  "when  we  will  know 
far  more  about  life  in  a  remote  Ivory  Coast 
jungle  village  than  we  do  about  a  French 
village." 

This  practical  approach  has  kept  the  Ivory 
Coast  from  squandering  its  development 
funds  on  prestigious  and  totally  unnecessary 
projects  such  as  steel  mills  and  international 
airlines,  as  so  many  other  new  nations  have 
done.  Instead,  it  has  set  out  to  develop  on 
the  foundation  of  the  resources  It  has  at 
hand.  Sailer's  Finance  Ministry,  for  exam- 
ple, proved  by  a  survey  of  world  markets  that 
there  was  room  for  more  palm-oil  produc- 
tion. Armed  with  these  facts.  Sailer  had 
little  trouble  obtaining  aid  funds  from  the 
European  Economic  Commission  to  build  a 
government-operated  palm-cil  plantation 
Some  8,000  African  families  will  staff  it.  and 
plans  call  for  it  to  eventually  be  turned  into 
an  employee-owned  cooperative.  This  same 
sort  of  careful  planning  will  almost  certainly 
bring  off  the  Ivory  Coast  Government's  most 
ambttlous  aid  request  to  date— a  $70  million 
World  Bank  loan  to  build  a  dam  and  turn 
Bouake,  the  country's  second-largest  town, 
into  an  industrial  center. 

IIouphouet-Bolgny's  personal  ideology  is 
a  pragmatic  mixture  of  liberal  (though  not 
laissez-faire)  democracy  and  a  firm  convic- 
tion in  free  enterprise.  "Speaking  person- 
ally, I  sav  that  socialism  •  •  •  has  not  yet 
proved  its  worth.  On  my  visits  to  America 
I  discovered  that  the  old  Marxist  dictum, 
•From  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each 
according  to  his  needs'  was  probably  more  in 
force  In  America,  that  holv  of  holies  of  capi- 
talism, than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  When  the  time  came  for  the  Ivory 
Coast  to  choose  a  path  of  development.  I 
chose  the  path  which  in  my  mind  achieved 
results." 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    USE 
AND      TREATMENT      OF      SALINE 
WATERS.  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

In  the  body  of  the  Record  and  include 

certain  pertinent  material. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Use  and  Treatment 
of  Saline  Waters  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  for  the  past  2 
years.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  pleased  to  include  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  the  52d  national  conven- 
tion of  that  organization  held  last  June 
here  in  Washington. 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

(Report  of  the  Committee  on  Use  and  Treat- 
ment of  Saline  Waters,  Hon.  Wayne  N. 
ASPINALL,  chairman) 

Introduction 

The  Committee  on  Use  and  Treatment  of 
Saline  Waters  met  in  the  Concord  Room  of 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  at  2  p.m.,  on  June  9, 
1965,  at  the  call  of  cochairman  W.  B.  Camp. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Mr.  W.  B. 
Camp,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  cochairman  of  the 
committee;  Mr.  Sidney  L.  McFarland,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  secretary  of  the  committee;  Mr. 
Paul  Weir.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Miss  Claire  Davis, 
Jackson,  Miss.;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Williams,  Wil- 
mington, N.C.;  Mr.  Joe  D.  Carter,  Austin, 
Tex.:  Mr.  Frank  C.  DlLuzlo,  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  Mr.  Ralph  Kiser,  California;  a 
quorum  imder  the  rules. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, 22  other  delegates  and  visitors  were 
In  attendance.  The  States  and  territories 
represented,  in  addition  to  those  represented 
by  the  committee  members,  included  Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Camp  expressed  regret  that  Con- 
gressman ASPINALL,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, could  not  be  present  and  make  a  brief 
opening  statement,  referring  to  the  step-up 
in  interest  in  desallnatlor  during  the  last 
year. 

IMPORTANCE      OF      DESALIN.ATlON      TO      NATION'S 
FUTURE 

The  Committee  on  Use  and  Treatment  of 
Saline  Waters  has  been  in  existence  now  for 
1  year.  At  the  organizational  meeting  last 
year.  Chairman  Aspinall  outlined  the  need 
for  the  committee  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
growing  national  salinity  problem  and  the 
Nation's  dwindling  water  supplies  as  com- 
pared to  our  estimated  future  needs.  If  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  Is  to  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  there  must  be  adequate 
supplies  of  water  available  for  our  growing 
population,  our  Industries  and  our  agricul- 
ture. The  sources  of  water  upon  which  we 
normally  rely  are  gradually  being  exhausted, 
and  through  use  and  reuse  the  supplies  de- 
rived from  these  sources  are  becoming  more 
and  more  contaminated.  Unless  we  augment 
present  conventional  supplies  with  new  and 
additional  sources,  the  availability  of  ordi- 
nary fresh  water  could  easily  become  our  No. 
1  domestic  problem  in  a  relatively  few  years. 

Our  first  efforts  must,  of  course,  be  toward 
reducing  our  present  excessive  waste  of  water 
by  preventing  pollution  of  our  streams,  con- 
serving and  reusing  available  water  so  far  as 
possible,  controlling  and  using  additional 
flood  waters,  and  emphasizing  better 
management  of  present  uses  of  water  for 
all  purposes.  However,  even  with  all  of  these 
measures  In  effect,  every  reliable  prediction 
of  future  demands  for  fresh  water  supports 
the  conclusion  that  desalted  sea  or  brackish 
water  will  be  needed  in  the  future  to  sup- 
plement our  available  natural  supplies.  The 
Nation  will  approach  dependence  upon  con- 
verted water  gradually.  There  are  Isolated 
areas  in  the  United  States  that  are  now  going 


to  desalination.  Other  areas  are  building 
projects  to  transport  water  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  As  time  goes  on,  and  saline  water 
conversion  technology  advances,  desalination 
will  be  considered  more  and  more  as  an  al- 
ternative means  of  supplying  water  needs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

ACTIONS  during  THE  LAST  YEAR 

Since  the  Committee  on  Use  and  Treat- 
ment of  Saline  Waters  organized  a  year  ago 
there  has  been  a  big  Increase  In  national  and 
international  interest  In  desalination  and 
important  actions  at  the  national  level.  In 
July  of  1964.  President  Johnson  Instructed 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  develop  the  plan  for  an 
aggressive  and  Imaginative  program  to  ad- 
vance progress  in  large-scale  desalting  of  sea- 
water.  This  new  emphasis  on  achieving 
large-scale  dual-purpo.se  nuclear-fueled 
plants  is  not  Intended  to  lessen  the  atten- 
tion given  to  developing  the  best  techniques 
for  converting  saline  water  for  smaller 
markets  and  smaller  plants  and  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  brackish  water  for  Inland 
uses.  It  is  also  not  intended  to  lessen  our 
efforts  to  find  new  and  Imp-oved  methods  for 
truly  economic  conversion  through  basic 
research. 

As  a  result  of  the  Presidents'  direction  a 
$200  million  5-year  program  has  been  de- 
veloped and  legislation  to  Implement  It  Is 
presently  under  consideration  In  the 
Congress. 

REPORT    TO   THE   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Frank  DlLuzlo,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  and  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Use  and  Treatment  of  Saline  Waters, 
reported  to  the  committee  on  the  present 
state  of  the  art  and  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed expanded  program.  The  program  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  accomplished 
by  working  through  Industry.  The  research 
work  for  the  most  part  Is  done  by  contract. 
The  purpose  of  the  research  and  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  is  to  advance  the  state 
of  the  art.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  build  plants  to  meet  the 
water  needs  of  any  city  or  area  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  DlLuzlo  briefed  the  committee  on  prog- 
ress made  to  date  under  the  Saline  Water  Re- 
search Act  of  1952,  as  extended  and  imple- 
mented in  1955,  1958,  and  1961.  He  then  out- 
lined the  new  program  and  what  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  hoped  to  accomplish  with  the 
$200  million  requested  by  the  President. 

committee's  views  and  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  presentation  of  Director  DiLuzio. 
His  great  knowledge  with  respect  to  desalina- 
tion— where  we  stand  and  what  needs  to  be 
done — eminently  qualifies  him  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  this  important  national  pro- 
gram. The  committee  commends  him  for 
the  excellent  presentation  to  the  committee 
and  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  as  director 
since  his  appointment  last  December. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  give  Its 
support  to  an  expanded  desalination  research 
and  development  program  in  recognition  of 
the  facts  that  ( 1 )  an  ample  supply  of  a  good 
quality  water  is  essential  to  the  future  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  and  (2)  as  our  water  sup- 
plies from  natural  sources  are  exhausted 
more  dependence  must  be  placed  on  desalted 
sea  and  brackish  water. 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  extent  of  the 
expanded  program  must  be  based  upon  full 
justincatlon  of  the  reseerch  work  proposed  to 
be  accomplished  and  expected  returns  from 
Federal  expenditures.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  and  the  objective 
of  the  program  should  be  to  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  of  desalination  and  not  to 
meet  the  water  needs  of  any  city  or  area. 


The  States,  municipalities  and  other  Inter- 
ested entitles  and  groups  should  participate 
In  the  program  and  share  the  responsibility. 
Private  enterprise  and  industry  should  as- 
sume responsibility  for  process  development 
at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR JOHN  A.  CARVER,  JR.,  AD- 
DRESSES CONGRESS  OF  MICRO- 
NESIA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  include 
certain  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
12,  1965.  the  33  elected  members  of  the 
bicameral  Congress  of  Micronesia  assem- 
bled at  Saipan,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
for  its  opening  session.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  and  I 
extended  our  remarks  regarding  the  oc- 
casion and  included  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered to  the  Congress  by  the  Honorable 
N.  Neiman  Craley,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Honorrble  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
of  Mai-yland,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  July  15,  1965.  Among  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  were  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, High  Commissioner  M.  W.  Coding, 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  Richard  P. 
Taitano,  Acting  Governor  of  Guam. 
Denver  Dickerson,  and  Chief  Justice 
Edwai'd  P.  Furber. 

Because  Secretary  Carver's  address  so 
adequately  complements  those  delivered 
by  Representatives  Craley  and  Morton, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  at  Ceremonies 
Opening  the  First  Session  of  the  Con- 
gress OF  Micronesia,  Saipan,  Mariana 
Islands,  July  12,  1965 

This  Is  Indeed  an  historic  day — not  only 
for  Micronesia,  but  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  free  world  everywhere.  For 
today  we  participate  In  the  founding  of  a 
new  political  institution  through  which  the 
democratic  will  of  90,000  people  may  be 
worked. 

For  me  personally  this  is  an  especially  sen- 
timental occasion.  When  I  first  visited  the 
trust  territory  just  a  little  over  4  years  ago. 
It  was  a  journey  of  familiarization — to  learn 
more  about  this  territory  of  small  islands 
scattered  over  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  to  meet 
with  the  people  and  learn  of  their  aspira- 
tions, and  to  confer  with  Mr.  Oodlng  who 
had  just  assumed  his  new  duties. 

In  that  era,  Saipan  was  maintained  apart 
from  the  rest  of  Micronesia,  the  seat  of  the 
trust  territory  government  was  not  even  In 
the  territory  but  in  Guam.  The  essential 
Ingredient  of  a  democratic  society — a  popu- 
larly elected  legislative  assembly — was  not 
In  existence.  Public  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation, health,  and  sanitation  lagged  further 
and  further  behind  the  needs.  Economic  ac- 
tivity In  the  territory  was  practically  at  a 
standstill. 

No  miracles  have  occurred  In  the  last  4 
years — but  the  changes  in  Micronesia  are 
measurable.  It  Is  one  governmental  and  ter- 
ritorial entity  under  unified  administration. 
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Its  headquarters  Is  located  within  the  ter- 
ritory. There  is  a  hum  of  progress  In  edu- 
cation, medical  care,  and  In  the  economic  life 
of  the  area.  And  today  we  meet  to  mark  the 
taking  of  that  first  long  stride  toward  the 
Ideal  of  responsible  self-government. 

This  should  Indeed  be  observed  as  an  oc- 
casion for  congratulations  and  well  wishes 
for  future  success.  But  It  must  also  be  the 
occasion  for  sober  reflection.  For  the  as- 
sumption of  democratic  prerogatives  also 
carries  serious  burdens  for  responsibility. 
You  are  the  chosen  leaders  of  a  community 
which  Is  widely  dispersed  by  geographic  dis- 
tance, language  differences,  unequal  levels 
of  social  and  educational  advancement.  It  is 
elemental  that  you  must  work  for  the  great- 
est good  to  the  majority  of  the  Mlcronesian 
people.  But  you  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
rights,  the  aspirations,  and  the  essential  hu- 
man dignity  of  the  minority.  It  Is  one  of  de- 
mocracy's greatest  virtues  that  the  majority 
rules,  but  always  attempts  to  protect  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  minority — not  only  to 
disagree,  but  to  live  according  to  Its  own 
precepts  so  long  as  they  do  not  endanger  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights  Is  embodied  in  the  code  of  the  trust 
territorj'  almost  from  Its  Inception — and  why 
It  Is  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  charter 
for  this  legislative  body.  We  do  not  urge  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom  Just  because  It 
Is  American — or  even  because  we  claim  any 
particular  genius  In  Its  development.  It  rep- 
resents, rather,  the  democratic  Idealism  which 
has  evolved  from  man's  earliest  attempt  at 
governing  himself  In  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom We  are  as  Indebted  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  French  and  British  political 
philosophers  as  we  are  to  the  actual  authors 
of  our  own  basic  political  documents.  We 
think  them  the  best  set  of  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  social  community. 

There  will  be  some — there  may  be  some 
already — who  will  criticize  Secretarial  Order 
No.  2882  as  being  Imperfect  In  one  way  or 
another  and    In   one   degree   or  another.     I 
cannot  quarrel  with  such  a  conclusion.    But 
we    must    remember    that    no    constitution 
which  evolves  from  the  free  consent  of  men 
win  ever  be  perfect.     By  Its  nature,  democ- 
racy Is  and  must  be  a  system  of  compromises. 
Its  products  will  therefore  never  fully  satisfy 
those  who  want  to  achieve  perfect  symmetry. 
But.  by  the  same  token,  compromise  of  the 
majority's  position  Is  the  only  proven  method 
for  protecting  the  minority  against  tyranny. 
What  has  been  done   In   this  order   is   to 
stATt  the  trust  territory  on  the  path  to  self- 
government.     It  will  he  long,  and  sometimes 
dtmcult.      Some    aspects    of    legislative    au- 
thority are  limited  or  circumscribed — not  be- 
cause we  want  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  to 
be   pennanently  deprived   of   the   full  scope 
of   legislative    power,    but   because   our   best 
Judgment    Is    that    It    Is    better    to    move 
gradually  and  well  than  to  shoulder  the  total 
burden  suddenly  and  badly.  We  are  able  to 
develop      political      and      legislative      skills 
through    the   process   of    e.xperlence.     Those 
peoples     who     Independence     was     achieved 
without   a   background   of   training   in  self- 
government    have    labored     under    a    great 
handicap.     Democracy  stands  In  Jeopardy  In 
those  nations  where  strong  central  rule  be- 
came the  only  answer  to  the  confusion  and 
conflict    of    undisciplined    legislatures.      We 
think  Micronesia  can  and  will  be  spared  that 
kind  of  i^xperience. 

Legislative  se.f-determlnation  Is  welcomed 
by  the  administering  authority  in  many 
ways,  but  njost  paj-tiCUl.Trly  In  reference  t'> 
the  pace  of  change  that  Is  occurring  In  the 
territory  As  the  sovereign  charged  with  pro- 
tecting and  advancing  your  welfare,  it  has 
been  our  stated  policy  to  Interfere  as  little  as 
we  possible  could  with  the  customs  and 
mores  of  the  community.  Yet  we  know  that 
the  people  are  demanding  and  will  demand 
Increasingly  that  changes  be  made  In  the 
customary   way   of   life.     It   Is   fitting   and 


proper  that  the  pace  of  change  be  set  by 
representatives  of  the  people,  rather  than 
an  outside  authority  no  matter  how  sym- 
pathetic and  well-lntentlon  that  authority 
might  be. 

In  creating  this  legislative  body  and  In 
participating  In  this  opening  session,  we 
voice  confidence  In  the  future  of  Micronesia. 
But  this  confidence  must  be  tempered  with 
realism.  What,  In  terms  of  stark  reality.  Is 
the  future  of  this  area? 

In  terms  of  social  and  political  develop- 
ment, the  progress  of  the  recent  past  gives 
us  confidence  that  the  people  of  Micronesia 
can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  Institutions 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs. 

They  are  Interested  In  and  eagerly  seek 
the  education  necessary  to  govern  their  own 
affairs  and  to  cope  with  their  environment. 
As  the  younger  people  achieve  higher  levels 
of  training,  they  can  take  over  the  task  of 
improved  health  conditions  and  a  generally 
higher  standard  of  living. 

But  Micronesia  will  still  be  faced  with 
many  physical  facts  of  life  that  present  seri- 
ous problems.  Geographic  dispersion,  a 
limited  land  base  with  a  vastly  expanding 
population  load,  relatively  meager  resources, 
and  strategic  location  between  the  contest- 
ing forces  of  East  and  West  pose  grave  ques- 
tions for  a  viable  economic  and  political 
community  on  any  kind  of  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

We  must  plot  a  course  for  the  ultimate 
decision  on  future  political  status  and  asso- 
ciation. The  ultimate  determining  factor,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  will 
be  the  will  of  the  people  who  have  elected 
you  to  represent  them  In  this  Congress.  But 
how  we  arrive  at  making  that  choice  and  how 
we  Implement  the  chosen  alternative  will  in- 
volve highly  complex  negotiations  within 
the  United  Nations  and  careful  weighing  of 
the  national  policies  of  my  own  country. 

We  have  said  in  the  past  that  the  people 
of  Micronesia  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
decide  their  political  future  until  they  had 
been  provided  the  tools  with  which  to  make 
a  wise  choice — those  tools  being  education 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  modern  world, 
economic  development  and  experience  In 
self-government.  These  remain  valid  cri- 
teria to  govern  the  timing  of  that  critical 
decision. 

We  are  bridging  that  gap  of  educational 
lag.  Today  we  launch  the  latest  In  a  series 
of  steps  tow.ird  experience  In  responsible 
self-government.  Economic  viability  re- 
mains as  a  substantial  hurdle  to  a  truly  free 
choice.  This  Congress,  in  conjunction  with 
the  administration,  must  concentrate  Its  at- 
tention on  the  hard  task  of  converting  re- 
sources Into  an  economic  fabric  which  will 
supply  the  people  with  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  which  they  aspire. 

The  history  of  American  administration 
over  the  pist  two  decades  in  this  area  has 
been  an  honorable  one.  Considering  Its 
strategic  character  In  this  unsettled  world 
and  the  constant  threat  to  freedom  that  has 
been  posed  by  totalitarian  powers,  our  com- 
mitment to  the  welfare  of  the  people  has 
been  constant  and  overriding,  albeit  at  some 
times  underfinanced.  Now  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  level  of  Investment  In  your 
future.  Probably  this  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased further  In  support  of  your  progress 
toward  whatever  goals  you  seek  to  achieve. 

Just  as  we  have  confidence  In  your  com- 
petence to  assume  management  of  your  own 
local  affairs,  so  also  do  we  believe  that  you 
are  convinced  of  our  good  faith  In  the  larger 
task  of  protecting  and  developing  your  home- 
land. The  world  is  not  likely  to  become  less 
tense  over  the  next  few  years,  much  as  we 
might  hope  for  It.  The  trust  territory  will, 
very  likely,  continue  to  be  a  strategic  factor 
In  the  defense  of  freedom — yours  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  Thus  we  have  a  com- 
munity of  Interest  which  Is  based  on  mutual 
confidence  and  friendship,  coupled  with 
necessity. 


AMENDING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  DYAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employ- 
ees, and  to  authorize  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  storage  of  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  of  employees  as- 
signed to  isolated  duty  stations  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  military  in- 
stallations, and  as  technology  and  new- 
processes  change  our  military  complex, 
it  must  be  recognized  in  the  upsetting  of 
families  the  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility. It  is  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  will  give  this 
type  of  legislation  very  sei'ious  consid- 
eration. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  UttI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  consistently  said  that 
the  American  people  have  a  right  and 
duty  to  make  known  their  views  on 
American  foreign  policy  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  truly  represent  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Whether  the  Department  of  State  and 
its  backers  are  sincere  in  their  wish  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  people  is  certainly 
questionable  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments. During  the  past  5  years  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  have 
encouraged  more  and  more  trade  with 
Communist  nations.  Within  the  last  6 
months  the  State  Department  has  been 
pushing,  in  particular,  a  deal  in  which 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  planned 
to  sell  to  Communist  Rumania  an  entire 
synthetic  rubber  plant  worth  nearly  $50 
million.  Few  people  need  to  be  told  that 
such  a  plant  could  directly  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Communist  military 
potential.  In  the  case  of  Rumania,  that 
Communist  nation's  leaders  have  only 
recently,  on  July  26,  pledged  their  full 
support  to  the  Communist  Vietcong 
fighting  against  our  American  senice- 
men  in  Vietnam. 

The  Firestone-Riunania  deal  collapsed 
because  of  the  activities  of  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom,  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  responsible  young  conservatives, 
many  of  them  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  proud  to  serve,  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  on  the  National  Advisory  Board 
on  Yoimg  Americans  for  Freedom. 

Early  this  year  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  mounted  a  national  campaign 
to  inform  American  consumers  of  the 


Firestone  negotiations  with  Rumania. 
As  a  result  of  these  actions  by  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  members  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.  Firestone 
dropped  the  deal  without  explanation. 
It  was  obvious  that  Firestone  did  not 
wish  to  be  economically  hurt  at  home  in 
the  hope  of  profit  abroad. 

On  July  26  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
a  Senator  from  Arkansas  made  a  totally 
■  unwarranted  attack  on  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  for  exercising  their  con- 
.stitutional  rights  of  free  speech  on  the 
Firestone  deal.  His  speech  was  immedi- 
ately supported  by  the  White  House  and 
President  Johnson  ordered  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Ball  to  conduct 
a  full  investigation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
collapse  of  the  Rumania-Firestone  nego- 
tiations. 

Secretary  Ball,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  on  July  27,  immedi- 
ately prejudged  the  investigation  by  also 
attacking  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
by  implication  and  by  upholding  the 
principle  of  trade  with  Communist 
nations. 

I  would  not  expect  any  other  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Under  Secretary  Ball.  It 
was  he  who,  5  years  ago  as  a  campaign 
adviser  on  foreign  trade  to  the  then  can- 
didate, John  F.  Kennedy,  called  for  a 
complete  end  to  all  restrictions  on  trade 
with  Communist  countries,  a  policy 
which  would  indeed  be  against  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  that  we  should  put  an 
end  to  the  Johnson  administration's  pol- 
icy of  trading  with  the  enemy  in  hopes 
that  this  coexistence  will  somehow  bring 
about  peace.  We  do  not  remain  strong 
by  shipping  strategic  materials  to  Com- 
munists. We  should  have  learned  this 
simple  lesson  in  the  Second  World  War 
when  tons  of  American  scrap  iron  came 
back  as  Japanese  shells  and  bullets  kill- 
ing American  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  attack  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Under  Secretary  Ball  on 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  is  a  symp- 
tom of  a  gravely  disturbing  development 
in  American  political  life  which  is  the 
refusal  by  the  Government  to  tolerate 
free  speech  in  opposition  to  its  policies. 
As  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  has  pointed 
out.  already  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  muzzle  the  military  by  limiting  their 
anti-Communist  statements.  It  now  ap- 
pears, as  the  South  Carolina  Senator 
says,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Firestone- 
Rumania  rubber  deal,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  its  spokesmen  are  try- 
ing to  muzzle  all  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  in  stopping  stra- 
tegic trade  with  the  Communists  is  not 
a  new  development.    Under  unanimous 
consent  I   insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record   an  article   from   the  February 
1965  issue  of  the  offlcial  publication  of 
YAF.   the   New   Guard,   entitled   "East- 
West  Trade,"  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Booklet. 
The  article  follows : 
East- West  Trade:  Cottp  for  the  East. 
Dancer  to  the   West 
(By  R.  J.  Bocklet) 
"Today  the  free  world  policy  structure  on 
trade  with  the  Communists  is  disintegrating. 
The  reason   Is  not  remote.     The  leadership 


once  provided  by  the  United  States  Is  dis- 
integrating." 

So  said  a  statement  Issued  April  30  by  a 
joint  Senate-House  Republican  leadership 
group  after  examining  the  ever-Increasing 
amount  of  East-West  trade.  The  statement 
charged  that  U.S.  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  resulted  in  rfur  selling 
Russia  some  $200  million  worth  of  wheat 
last  October  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  other  East- 
West  trade  deals.  The  most  notable  ones 
concerned  England  supplying  Castro's  Cuba 
with  450  buses  early  last  year  (negotiations 
for  an  additional  500  are  going  on  presently) 
and  Prance  sending  20  desperately  needed 
locomotives  to  the  Communist  'stand.  Hun- 
dreds of  free  world  transport  ships  a) so  found 
it  lucrative  to  deliver  Communist  bloc  goods 
to  Cuba.  All  of  this  took  place  despite  futile 
pleas  by  our  State  qepartment  that  the  free 
world  should  Isolate  Cuba  both  economically 
and  politically. 

at  S4  bullion  a  year 
Communist  bloc  countries  now  spend  over 
$4  billion  a  year  on  Western-made  goods, 
with  technologically  advanced  machinery, 
even  entire  factories,  accounting  for  more 
than  half  the  total.  Japan,  England,  Can- 
ada, and  Australia  engage  in  trade  with 
Communist  China.  The  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, together  with  the  other  West  European 
countries,  find  little  objectionable  in  trading 
with  Iron  Curteln  countries,  even  in  highly 
technical  or  strategic  materials. 

Despite  vigorous  American  protests,  the 
Vlckers  Co.  of  England  filled  an  order  last 
year  with  Communist  China  for  six  Viscount 
jet-prop  planes.  And  In  the  last  2  years, 
Willie  North  Vietnamese  Communist  guer- 
rillas are  killing  Americans  In  South  Viet- 
nam, France  sent  locomotives  and  essential 
motor  vehicle   parts  to  North  Vietnam. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
bigger  trade  deals  with  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions, because  of  the  basic  Insecurity  of 
making  business  agreements  with  such  coun- 
tries, are  underwritten  by  Western  govern- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  NATO  countries 
are  now  extending  some  $200  million  an- 
nually in  credit  guarantees  to  finance  Com- 
mtmist  purchases. 

The  United  Nations  is  frequently  used 
as  a  Soviet  forum  to  urge  more  East-West 
trade.  The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
June  23,  1963,  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
Intensified  Its  campaign  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  U.N.  agency  on  trade  matters. 
"Back  of  the  drive."  the  article  said,  "ap- 
pears to  be  a  Soviet  desire  for  normal  trade 
relations  with  Western  countries,  particularly 
the  United  States.  •  •  •  The  Importance 
Moscow  attaches  to  the  trade  Issue  Is  seen  In 
the  frequency  with  which  It  is  Injected  Into 
Soviet  speeches  here." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 
dated  September  17,  1962.  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Andrei  Gromyko  criticized 
what  he  described  as  "various  forms  of  trade 
discrimination,"  specifically  attacked  the 
Common  Market  as  a  "closed  grouping."  and 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  Inter- 
ested In  doing  ever3rthlng  possible  to  pro- 
mote "a  radical  Improvement  In  Interna- 
tional trade  and  the  development  of  mutu- 
ally profitable  economic  ties  with  all  coun- 
tries." 

SENATE   investigates 

Communist  bloc  overtures  to  the  West  for 
Increased  trade  have  succeeded  over  the  last 
decade  of  years  In  breaking  down  free  world 
resistance  to  the  idea.  When  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  Investigated 
exports  of  strategic  materials  to  Communist 
bloc  nations  In  October  1961,  It  disclosed 
that  Western  countries  had  filled  Red  orders 
for  Items  such  as:  a  525, 000- volt  transformer, 
two  mass  spectrometers  for  use  In  nuclear 
and  electronic  research.  Instrumentation  and 
control  equipment  for  an  oil  refinery,  elec- 
tronic equipment  for  Jet  aircraft,  a  12.6  mil- 


lion hydropower  station  for  a  plant  on  the 
Soviet-Norwegian  border,  complete  equip- 
ment for  a  plant  In  Rumania  to  produce  100 
trucks  per  month,  a  plant  to  produce  rail- 
way wheels  and  allied  products.  50,111  tons 
of  synthetic  rubber,  a  complete  asphalt 
plant,  a  complete  cement  plant  with  a  dally 
output  of  1,800  tons,  about  35  vessels  Includ- 
ing more  than  15  tankers,  1,000  railroad  cars, 
dlesel  engines,  hundreds  of  tractors.  140.000 
tons  of  steel  pipeline,  ball  bearings  and  500 
tons  of  lacquered  tinplate. 

All  of  these  transactions,  and  many  others, 
occurred  within  a  period  of  18  months.  Sim- 
ilar Communist  procurement  continues,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  change  In  sight. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  Importance  of 
such  items  In  building  up  sectors  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  economy,"  said  former  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  "Their 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  bloc  was 
conceded  even  by  Khrushchev.  Unquestion- 
ably, over  a  period  of  years  the  NATO  coun- 
tries have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
Communist  growth  and  power  by  being 
major  suppliers  of  advanced  technology  and 
machinery  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc." 

In  his  report  on  concessions,  Lenin  told 
the  Congress  of  the  Soviet  In  1920.  "It  Is 
necessary  to  bribe  capitalism  with  extra 
profit  •  •  •  and  we  will  get  the  basics  (equip- 
ment) with  the  aid  of  which  we  will 
strengthen  ourselves,  will  finally  get  on  our 
feet  and  then  defeat  It  (capitalism)  econom- 
ically." Lenin's  statement  of  44  years  ago 
Is  not  outdated. 

Today.  NATO  members.  Including  the 
United  States,  are  vying  fiercely  with  each 
other  to  fill  Communist-bloc  orders.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Issues  trade  licenses  to  producers 
dealing   with    the    Communist    bloc. 

Materials  considered  to  be  of  a  strategic 
nature  are  not  permitted  to  be  shipped. 
However,  year  after  year  Items  classified  as 
strategic  are  declining  In  number.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  attempts,  primarily 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  secondarily  by  cer- 
tain U.S.  economic  Interests,  to  overempha- 
size the  Industrial  prowe.ss  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Pro-Soviet  propaganda  states  that  the 
Industrial  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  far  behind  ours  In  many  areas.  There- 
fore, It  Is  argued,  many  strategic  materials 
no  longer  are  strategic  and  should  be  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

SOVIET  NEEDS    HELP 

Concerning  the  Soviet  Unions  plans  for 
complete  automation.  Joseph  Gwyer.  a 
senior  research  specialist  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  wrote  In  Machinery  magazine, 
October.  1959:  "It  may  take  her  (the  Soviet 
Union]  15  to  20  years  with  the  best  training 
programs  and  with  full  completment  of  re- 
quired machines  and  Instruments.  This 
period  could  be  shortened  to  some  extent 
should  the  Soviet  Union  go  beyond  her 
sphere  of  Interest  for  direct  and  Indirect 
help.  There  are  some  Indications  to  this 
effect  contained  In  Soviet  East-West  trade 
proposals,  where  the  primary  Soviet  Interest 
rests  in  modern  machine  tools,  and  equip- 
ment for  her  chemical  Industry,  and  the 
engineering  knowhow,  especially  that  of  the 
United  States." 

Since  1957,  when  the  first  Soviet  Sputnik 
was  launched,  there  has  been  a  tendency  In 
the  United  States  to  equate  Soviet  progress 
In  science  and  technology  with  our  own. 
This  Is  erroneous.  The  Soviet  Union  still 
relies  heavily  on  Industrial  equipment  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II.  Visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  report 
this  equipment  Is  being  used  even  In  the 
leading  industrial  plants  there.  Soviet  trade 
journals  claim  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
over  200  transfer  machines  In  operation  at 
present.  In  comparison,  the  United  States 
has  over  8.000.  Transfer  machines,  which 
turn  a  semifinished  product  into  a  finished 
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one  ready  for  assembly,  are  used  basically  In 
the  automotive  industry. 

The  Economic  Gazette,  a  Russian  publica- 
tion, carried  In  its  issue  of  September  11. 
1961.  an  article  by  the  Chief  Specialist, 
State  Committee  for  Automation  and  Ma- 
chine Manufacturing,  who  wrote:  "The  de- 
velopment of  all  branches  of  the  national 
economy  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  metal- 
lurgy. The  volume  of  metal  produced,  its 
grades  and  high  quality  are  obviously  very 
Important  to  the  machine  manufacturing  In- 
dustry— the  latter  being  the  heart  of  a  mod- 
em industrial  development.  •  •  *  Heating 
elements  of  electric  furnaces  manufactured 
by  our  metallurgical  plants  from  resistance 
alloys,  perform  five  to  six  times  less  in  terms 
of  time  than  elements  imported  from  abroad. 
The  excess  use  of  deficient,  highly  expensive 
metals,  for  example  nickel,  is  the  result.  It 
is  possible  to  present  still  a  number  of  ex- 
amples proving  that  a  low  quality  of  metal 
brings  the  country  tremendous  losses." 

BAU.     BEARINGS 

The  intense  Soviet  effort  to  open  new  trade 
areas  with  the  West,  and  the  vitriolic  denun- 
ciations against  the  West  when  it  refuses 
certain  Items  to  the  Communist  bloc,  testify 
to  the  U.S.S.R.'s  vital  need  for  industrial  and 
electronic  equipment. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee was  the  target  of  especially  bitter  Iz- 
vestia  attacks  when  it  had  the  sale  of  minia- 
ture ball  bearing  machines  to  the  Soviet 
Union  stopped  In  1961.  An  export  license, 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ex- 
port Control,  had  been  supported  by  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Mueller  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Luther  Hodges,  as  being  Issued  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  In  the  sub- 
committee's Investigation  of  the  matter  It 
found  out  that  the  Defense  Department  had 
vigorously  opposed  the  granting  of  the  li- 
cense as  being  prejudicial  to  our  national 
security. 

The  subcommittee  also  learned  that  the 
miniature  bearings,  produced  with  the  help 
of  the  machines  which  the  Soviets  sought, 
had  application  primarily  in  missile  guide- 
ance  systems,  firing  control  systems,  and 
other  complex  defense  hardware.  The  sub- 
committee was  Informed  that  there  were  72 
such  machines  in  operation  in  the  United 
States:  that  all  of  the  precision  miniature 
bearings  used  by  our  Defense  Department 
were  processed  on  these  machines  and  that 
85  percent  of  these  bearings  went  for  military 
purposes. 

This  information  was  contained  in  the 
-subcommittee's  report  sent  to  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  President  read  the  report  im- 
mediately and  the  shipment  was  stopped  on 
the  very  day  of  its  scheduled  departure. 

The  facts  about  the  crisis  in  Soviet  Indus- 
try', in  planning,  in  transportation,  and  in 
quality  control  are  enough  to  stagger  the 
imagination  of  anyone  living  in  a  free  en- 
terprise society.  The  Soviet  newspapers  and 
Journals  admit  that  repair  of  existing  ma- 
chine tools  occupies  3.5  times  as  many  peo- 
ple as  are  actually  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing new  units:  that  electric  motors,  during 
their  first  year  of  life,  spend  30  to  40  percent 
of  their  total  working  time  undergoing  re- 
pairs, and  that,  at  any  given  time,  not  less 
than  40  percent  of  all  vehicles  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  idle,  awaiting  repairs. 

MASS     BRE^KDOWN 

Soviet  e:»;oert  Joseph  Gwycr.  writing  In  the 
Indu.strlal  Qu.ility  Control  Journal  (vol.  X. 
No.  2.  revised  to  December  1963)  revealed: 
"During  the  past  5  years  the  Soviets  have  de- 
voted more  and  more  studies  to  the  analysis 
of  production  difBculties,  especially  to  quality 
control  methods  and  procedures.  Such  dis- 
closures as  the  fact  that  800,000  metal- 
cutting  machine  tools  are  currently  used  in 
repairing  equipment,  that  about  30  percent 
of  all  Soviet  tractors,  up  to  60  percent  of  all 
automobiles,  and  up  to  25  percent  of  con- 


struction machinery  are  systematically  Idle 
because  of  sut>standard  quality  of  parts  and 
assemblies,  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  the 
manufacturer  and  the  quality  control  engi- 
neer in  the  plant. 

"The  annual  cost  of  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  metal-cutting  machine  tools 
amounts  to  1  billion  rubles,  a  sum  greater 
than  that  allotted  for  the  production  of  new 
machine  tools.  The  amount  of  metal  golns 
annually  into  spare  parts  for  existing  trac- 
tors, would  be  sufficient  to  manufacture  180,- 
000  new  tractors,  and  the  amount  of  metal 
going  into  spare  parts  for  automobiles  during 
the  1959-65  period  is  estimated  to  be  tlie 
equivalent  of  3  million  new  CEirs." 

WHAT     IS    STRATEGIC? 

It  should  be  realized,  then,  that  the  Soviet 
economy  in  many  areas  lags  far  behind  our 
own  and  that  material  we  no  longer  consider 
strategic  may  still  be  vitally  Important  to  the 
Russians.  Also,  by  Soviet  standards,  an  item 
Is  strategic  when  the  Commxmlsts  have  to 
set  up  certain  priorities  to  produce  it.  e.g.. 
machine  tools,  floor  space,  and  manpower. 
If  the  needed  item  can  be  piu-chased  abroad, 
this  segment  of  their  industry  is  freed  to 
produce  something  else  which  Is  required  and 
cannot  be  purchased  abroad. 

Said  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd:  "Instead  of 
catching  up  with  the  West,  and  becoming 
less  dependent  on  it.  Soviet  Industry  seems 
to  be  lagging  further  and  further  behind 
the  West  and  to  be  growing  more  dependent 
on  it.  This  is  so  because  the  technological 
explosion  of  the  past  decade  has  made  mod- 
ern Industry  more  dependent  than  ever  on 
ultrahigh  precision  and  on  Instruments 
capable  of  assuring  such  precision,  on  rigid 
standards  of  quality  control,  on  sophistica- 
tion of  design  and  painstaking  workman- 
ship. These  are  precisely  the  areas  where 
the  Soviet  Union  is  weakest  and  where  the 
Soviet  system  raises  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  progress." 

Profits  derived  from  trade  with  the  East 
have  been  marginal.  In  1962.  West  Germany, 
the  leading  exporter  to  the  Communist  bloc, 
sold  only  5.6  percent  of  its  total  exports  that 
year  in  the  East,  while  the  figure  for  Italy 
was  5.6.  for  France  4.3,  and  for  England  3.6. 
From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the 
West  would  not  suffer  much  even  if  the 
Communist  market  were  to  vanish  overnight. 

CRITICAL    TO    U.S.S.R. 

On  the  Communist  side,  however,  East- 
West  trade,  despite  its  limited  dollar  volume. 
is  of  critical  importance.  The  Communist 
bloc  must  have  Western  assistance  to  cope 
with  its  perennial  agricultural  crises  to- 
gether with  the  chronic  deficiencies  of  its 
industries  Thus  the  Communists  are  con- 
stantly badgering  the  West  for  precision 
machinery  lor  heavy  and  light  industries; 
for  equipment — for  entire  plants — for  their 
chemical  industries:  for  sheet  steel  and  steel 
pipe,  and  for  electronic  equipment.  A  sin- 
gle purchise  of  machinery  valued  at  several 
million  dollars  may  suffice  to  give  the  Com- 
munists a  priceless  capability  that  they 
would  have  no  way  of  developing  on  their 
own. 

This  whole  question  of  East-West  trade, 
together  with  its  many  ramifications  such 
as  some  unified  concept  of  what  actually  is 
strategic  in  trade  with  the  East,  should  be 
looked  into  soon.  Senator  Dood.  last  June  4. 
called  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
initiative  in  convening,  through  NATO,  an 
allied  conference  on  the  subject  of  East-West 
trade. 

Such  a  conference,  argued  Senator  Dodd. 
could  serve  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ex- 
pansion of  East-West  trade  on  a  rational 
basis.  The  expansion  of  the  list  of  trade- 
able  commodities  would  be  spelled  out  and 
not  left  to  hazard  or  to  the  determination  of 
profit-hungry  businessmen  throughout  the 
West.  When  a  strategic  list  is  agreed  upon, 
the  conference   then  might  establish  some 


mechanism  to  enforce  the  ban  on  such  com- 
modities. It  might  also  lay  down  general 
rules  on  the  extension  of  credit  and  possibly 
on  trade  with  certain  relatively  independent 
satellite  countries. 

The  conference  might  also  use  opportu- 
nities presented  through  the  Communists' 
need  for  East-West  trade  as  Instruments  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 

The  West  might  Insist  that,  as  a  condition 
for  bailing  the  Communists  out  of  their  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  crises,  the  Reds  bring 
to  a  halt  their  subversive  activities  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  Or  it  might  insist 
that  the  Communists  respect  the  Interna- 
tional Patent  Convention  and  that  they  cease 
undercutting  Western  oil  by  selling  oil  at 
uneconomical  prices. 

In  return  for  certain  trade  and  credit  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  West,  the  Rus- 
sians might  be  persuaded  to  take  down  the 
Berlin  wall  or  agree  to  a  reunification  of 
Germany  through  free  elections.  Though 
some  of  these  proposals  might  be  considered 
far  reaching  today,  they  might  not  be  so 
considered  in  the  future. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  future  historians 
will  not  have  to  write  that,  by  continuing  to 
share  the  means  of  economic  power  with  the 
Communists  without  first  posing  certain  ele- 
mentary political  conditions,  the  great  West- 
em  nations  made  themselves  the  instruments 
of  their  own  destruction. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  I  include  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Rosalind  Frame  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigi-ation  and  Nationality  on  July  29. 
1965.  Mrs.  Frame,  besides  representing 
herself,  was  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Labor.  Mrs. 
Frame  has  given  years  of  study  and  re- 
search with  reference  to  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act,  and  the  effect  on  America 
if  the  pending  revision  of  this  act  is 
passed  into  law. 

The  United  States  is  constantly  ac- 
cused of  being  too  restrictive  in  its  im- 
migration policy.  In  her  testimony,  Mrs. 
Frame  lists  some  36  nations  whose  im- 
migration restrictions  are  much  tighter 
than  those  of  the  United  States,  and  sets 
out  those  more  restrictive  provisions.  I 
hope  that  this  testimony  will  be  exam- 
ined with  care. 
Testimony   of  Rosalind  K.  Frame.   Before 

THE   Senate   Judiciary   Subcommittee  on 

Immigration  and  Nationality,  U.S.  Senate. 

July  29.  1965,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  Rosalind  Frame,  executive  director 
of  Doorstep  Savannah,  an  organization  whose 
primary  function  is  education  through 
Americanism  programs  of  all  types.  Today. 
I  present  testimony  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Labor,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  937  NE.  First  Avenue.  Miami. 
Fla.  The  National  Federation  of  Labor  Is  an 
Independent  labor  organization  whose  ob- 
jective is  to  protect  its  membership  against 
unemployment,  unfair  labor  practices,  etc. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  come  before  your 
committee,  because  I  have  information  con- 
cerning the  Asla-Paclflc  triangle  that  is  sure 
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to  be  of  Interest  to  each  of  you.    The  Asia-  the  most  populated  countries  will  get  prefer-  plied  to  our  letters  or  whose  rulings  we  were 

Pacific    triangle   was   created    for    a   specific  ence  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  popula-  able  to  secure.     I  now  present  to  you  the 

purpose   by  the   Members  of   Congress  who  tlon  and  pressures.    A  conservative  figure  for  fact  that  the  United  States,  under  the  Mc- 

wrote  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  Red  Chinese  Immigrants  per  year,  would  be  Carran- Walter    Immigration    Act,     imposes 

The   law   of  the   Asia-Pacific   triangle   reads  220,000.     Let  me  explain  how  this  figure  is  none    of    the    above-mentioned    restrictions 

that  if  a  person  Is  Indigenous  to  the  Pacific  reached.     (See  page  Inserted,  exhibit  3,)  and    makes    none    of    these    requirements, 

or  to  Asia,  he  must  be  charged  to  that  area  At  our  present  rate  of  population  repro-  However,  false  propaganda  is  continuously 

when   seeking   entry   to  our   Nation.     This,  ductlon,    the   United   States   Is   expected    to  being  circulated  claiming  the  United  States 

then,  is  a  part  of  our  present  Immigration  more    than    double   the   present   population  discriminates  against  certain  nations, 

law  which  permits  entry  of  people  from  all  within  40  years.    Let's  explore  the  prospects  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 

nations,  but  restricts  the  number  of  some,  of  what  will  happen  to  the  United  States  If  fact  that  an  average  of  20,000  Chinese  per 

to  assure  of   their  assimilablUty.     But  why  we  remove  the  restrictions  of  the  Asia-Pa-  year  now  immigrate  into  the  United  States 

was  it  neccessary  to  Impose  the  Asia-Pacific  ciflc  Triangle,  eliminate  the  national  origins  under  our  wide-open-door  policy.    The  addi- 

triangle?  quote  system  and  increase  our  inunigration  tlonal  figure  of  2,290  permlted  entry  under 

I  have  prepared  a  map  showing  the  coun-  ceilings  as  currently  proposed   In   the   bills  the  national  origins  quota  policy  is,  in  effect, 

tries  included   in   the  Asia-Pacific   triangle,  under   consideration.     What  happens  when  a  bonus.     This  bonus  allows  many  Immi- 

They  are  all  those  countries  within  the  area  220,000  Red  Chinese  are  brought  In  per  year  grants  a  second  chance,  as  it  permits  en- 

of   the   green    triangle.     Each   country   was  over  a  40-year  period?     (See  chart,  exhibit  4,  try      of      an      additional      158,161      Inuni- 

given  a  quota  of  100.'  nvunerlcal  chart  of  population  rate  of  Chi-  grants  per  year,  over  and  above   the   more 

nese  \  than  200,000  who  come  in  through  our  first 

[In  thousands]  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  a  chart  showing,  chance,    which    I    call    our    wide-open-door 

Burma 23,  664  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  column,  the  Immigration  into  the  PO"cy.    By  giving  a  quota  of  2,290  annually 

?.lv     .12'!««  United  Stetes   of   220.000   Red   Chinese   per  ^  ^^e  nations  within  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 

China ^^^'f??  year  over  a  40-year  period.    As  you  will  see.  angle,  they  receive  more  than  they  would 

Cyprus 589  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^             ^^^  original  group  is  ex-  have  received,  had  the  mathematical  formula 

Tn2onV«i; ^^'fA  pected  to  produce  128,040  offspring  per  year  of   one-sixth  of   1    percent    (usedincom- 

indonesia.... 97,  765  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  continue  pro-  P"«f»g  ^^o^^^  ^^^  European  countries)  been 

T,o^ "^'ioo  ducing   the   same   number   of   offspring   per  ^PP "          ^     „^            „,  ,,       .,        .       ^. 

l'^^- —  -           ^,  732  ^^^^  ^  ^^                      ^g  ^g  conclude  that  ^  When   the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration 

^^'^f-— J't«o  20  years  is  a  conservative  figure  for  repro-  Act  was  created  13  years  ago,  the  Japanese- 

Sf« fioS  ductlvity   of   the   Chinese.     They    start    re-  American  Citizens  League  and  the  Chlnese- 

ini«  o\-lVo  producing  at  the  age  of  14,  so  column  No.  3  American    Citizens    Alliance    were    pleased 

wh!^;;- I  «oo  shows  the  children  of  the  issue  born  in  this  ^/"^  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  act.-^    In 

^Jt°" aol^o  country  and   they,   in   turn  continue  for   a  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed  against  the 

Paklsten 98,612  „„       „^„>i„^      <i„i,,»„„  m,,   a  <r.Hi>.otoo  ♦>.<.  entry  of  any  Chinese  by  nations  across  the 

„.,,,,„„,„„„                                                    ort  ooi  20-year  period.     Column  No.  4  indicates  tne  ,\i   ,^  ,             j.         ^      ^      j     1.     .,.,      ,-v-i 

Philippines 30,331        „ -L  , f  ,.  „„„„  i„*«„    ^,  o^  +v,o  a^,^  ^f  00  world,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Chl- 

Tiv„ii„„-4                                                     r>o  00c  offspring  14  years  later,  or  at  the  end  of  28  '      ,    ,      ■'                       ,         .•'    ...     .. 

vi/nt^ ^i'!?^  years,  of  the  first-born  Children  in  this  coun-  ^f^   ^"d  ^^^^K^   were   pleased   with    the 

vrer;;;:;;;;:;;:;.:::::::::::         %:   J3  try,  and  an  of  these  col-ns  ^e  ^st  be^n  McCarran-Wa  t^  ^ml^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

other  Asla-Paclflc  islands. ^000  r^T^^uSt^d 'st^t^thTfiL^^^^^^^^  TT^V^f  '^^  ZT'^^'A'  ^^   ^^r" 

■  r  ,1      1           ,.  ^«  ,„i+i,  +1,^  io,™«>  Tsi^  o  oHr.,o  henslve  McCarran-Walter  Act,  investigators 

Ora„<,U,U. 1,621.93,  H^/ ^°  "Si^n^ ^.S^"'^  Jh^L'  <'»«■;''''   -f   »   "'^h   percentage   of  C0,„- 

-,.„_^ ,„_  ,     .          J     i       i.         ,     ^^  ,        I         ^      V.      „~»  )„*!,« --x-«^^  „^o^  „»,rf  munists  and  subversive   infiltration   among 

There  are  125  Independent  nations  In  the  Immigrants  who  came  In  the  second  year,  and  ..„_-.„.„„+-  ^hat  it  became  necessarv  to  cre- 

world.     However,  over  one-half  of  the  world  the  process  Is  repeated  for  40  years.  L^L^^"!    IHHl  ^f^l    n^^!^^Ll^t    L 

population   can  be  found  within  the  Asia-  I  also  present  here  a  sheet  showing  the  Z^J^^t^^J^.^l\J^^J^^^ 

Pacific  Triangle.     In  the  World  Almanac  of  overall  character  of  expected  immigrants  un-  °'?"  *°J*^,^'"^,*!L^  ,^^^^^r«/,on      w^n^t  S; 

1965  the  world  population  is  listed  as  3,072  der    the    proposed    administration    bill    No.  creltlTof  tS  lenaSTntemal^^ 

million.     According   to   these   figures,   more  S.  500,  H.R.  2580.     (Exhibit  5;  exhibit  5 A.)  "r^mee      "^Is  c^mmS  fS 

than  half  the  world  populatlon(by  86  million  Today,    we   have   in   the   United   States   a  ^J^/"^!"  hSi    per^en  a?e    oHnfiltrators 

people)  live  Within  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle,  population    of    approximately     195    million  ^Se    ySlatlff   S    Sians     that^^^ 

Under   our   present  immigration   law    the  people.     Within  a  40-year  period  (which  all  »                  ^^^^  purposes  In  drawing  up 

national   origins   quote  system   is  based  on  of  us  might  live  to  see)    there  will  be  114  ^^^   Asia-Pacific    triangle.    Let   me    explain 

the  theory  that  we  should  maintain  a  flow  million  Red  Chinese  without  considering  the  .^^    further 

of    immigrants    with    cultural    backgrounds  children  of  the  1  million  Chinese^  already  in^nediately  upon  arrival  of  an  Asiatic  In 

and  customs  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  living  within  the  United  States.    This  figure  ^^^   ^^^.^^^   g'^^^^    ^   communication   from 

nlready  in  the  united  Stetes     This  bears  out  of  114  million  Is  57  percent  of  our  present  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  Bamboo  Curtain   may  pressure 

the  theory  that  those  most  alike  get  along  population.      This    is    more    than    half    the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^j^^    certain  things,  and  certainly 

brst.      Asiatic    backgrounds,    religions,    cul-  population   of   the   United   States  today.  voting,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Communist 

tures  and  customs  are  diametrically  opposite  Gentlemen,    let    us    leave    this    amazing  ^^^^^     ,j.j^g  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,g  ^^^^  murder  of  his 

those  of  Americans.     I  have  here,  for  your  statement  and.  for  a  few  moments,  examine  parents  or  relatives  at  home.     Being  inher- 

inspectlon.  a  map  showing  the  Judeo-Chrls-  the   immigration   laws  of  other   nations.     I  g^tly  ancestor  worshipers,  the  Asiatic   (who 

tlan  nations  of  the  world  which  Illustrates  will  only  focus  attention  on  those  nations  j^^s  never  been  self -determining)    will  never 

one  facet  of  this  fact.  whose  immigration  laws  are  more  restrict-  question  the  morality  of  the  order,  but  will 

Let  us  compare  further  by  looking  into  the  ing  than  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  ^ct  according  to  the  Instructions  of  the  Com- 

genetlcs  of  the  nationalities  within  the  Asia-  Stetes,  in  order  to  show  the  comparison  of  munists  who  dictated  the  order      Security 

Pacific   Triangle   in   relation    to   our  own.  our  laws  with  those  of  other  nations,  whose  screening  being  Impossible  from  Communist 

The  white  American  reproduces  at  annual  regulations  and  rules  I  was  able  to  secure,  nations,  we  may  be  certain   the  very  large 

rate  of  17.5  persons  per  100.  However,  In  order  to  clarify  the  restrictions  percentage  of  immigrants  already  are   (and 

The  Negro  American  reproduces  at  annual  imposed  by  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  let  me  ^jn  continue  to  be),  trained  Communists, 

rate  of  25.4  persons  per  100.  list  those  exclusions  from  immigration  who  under  party  discipline.    This  would  Indicate 

The  Chinese  reproduce  at  annual  rate  of  would  be  dangerous  or  detrimental   to  our  ^  need  for  careful  reappraisal  and  strength- 

58  2  persons  per  100.  society:   Incurables         (Including        feeble-  enlng  of  our  existing  immigration  laws,  par- 

The  Chinese  reproduce  at  the  rate  of  more  minded,  insane,  drug  addicts),  those  with  tlcularly  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  22 
than  three  times  that  of  the  average  Amer-  contagious  diseases  (such  as  tuberculosis),  percent  of  the  Immigrants  coming  in  under 
lean  Caucasian.  Am  I  speaking  of  the  Chi-  alcoholics,  beggers.  vagrants,  prostitutes,  the  proposed  new  bill  will  be  from  Red  China, 
ne.-e  in  China  as  compared  with  the  Chinese  procurers,  criminals,  illiterates,  anarchists.  Although  we  know  that  many  of  our  Chinese 
In  America?  No.  I  am  presenting  figures  memb?rs  of  the  Communist  party,  or  any  immigrants  have  made  fine  patriotic  Ameri- 
plven  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  for  the  other  totalitarian  party,  subversives,  those  cans,  the  world  situation  today  is  such  that 
Chinese  birthrate  within  the  United  States.:!  likely  to  become  public  charges,  and  those  ^e  cannot  afford  to  loosen  our  restrictions- 
According  to  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  ^''■'°  seek  to  enter  the  United  States  by  they  should  be  tightened  instead. 
S.  500  and  House  bill  H.R.  2580.  the  Asia-  fraudulent  means,  or  have  been  deported,  to  bring  annually  Into  the  United  States 
Pacific  Triangle  will  be  eliminated  and  im-  (See  pages  of  restrictions  and  require-  1  million  immigrants  from  several  nations 
migrants  will  be  brought  into  our  country  on  ments,  exhibit  6.<)  will  change  the  character  and  thinking  of 
<:  word  population  basis,  or  even  on  a  first-  Gentlemen,  I  have  just  presented  more  our  country  in  a  few  years'  period.  When 
come,  first-served  basis.  In  either  case,  than  3  legal-length  pages  of  restrictions  and  your  ideas  change,  your  form  of  government 
requirements  from  the  39  nations  who  re-  changes.    Add  to  these  premises  the  fact  that 

■  Report  of  the  Immigration  and  National-      l^^ ,  United    States   is   enribroiled   across   the 

ity  Act  of  1962.  ^  "American     Immigration     Policies,"     by  Nation  with  racial  riots.    Gentlemen,  can  you 

-1960  Census  of  Population,  vol.  1.  "Char-  Marlon  T.  Bennett  (p.  335).                                  

acteristics  of  Population,"  pt.  1,  U.S.  sum-  *  Library  of  Congress  and  correspondence  '  "American     Immigration     Policies,"     by 

mary.  p.  XI.  with  other  nations.  Marlon  T.  Bennett  (p.  177) . 
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visualize    the    racial    riots,    the    chaos    and      dreds    of    Individual    citizens    who    wish    to  Exhibit  2— Estimates  of  increased 

bloodshed    when    our    Negroes,    our    Puerto      petition  you  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  In  imrnigration— Continued 
Rlcans.     Italians.     Poles.     Irish.     Germans,      support  of  the   McCarran-Walter  Immigra-      2 — Continued 

Cubans    and  French  will  be  forced  Into  un-      tion  Act.    Please  permit  me  to  read  the  list  This    figure    could    be    In 

employment  because  of  the  immigration  of      of  these  groups,  and  present  to  the  secretary  excess  of  220.000  per  year  If 

hundreds    of    thousands    of    Red    Chinese,      of  the  committee,  copies  of  these  resolutions  the  figure  of  20,000  per  year 

Asians  or  Russians?    According  to  the  Miami      and  petitions.  were  granted  to  each  of  the         _^ 

Herald  of  March  30    1965.  there  are  almost  8          1.  National  Federation  of  Labor.  nations  within  the  Asla-Pa- 

mllllon  people  on  our  relief  rolls,  costing  us         2.   Acarn,   Young  Americans  for  Freedom  clflc  Triangle,  of  which  there 

more  than  $5  billion  annually,  and  S'/j  mil-      Radio  Council.  are  20.     To  this  add  the  ad- 

llon  unemployed  at  our  lowest  peak  of  unem-          3.  American   Legion   In   National   Conven-  dltional    figures    for    exemp- 

ployment  In  many  years  for  this  season  of     tlon.  tlon,  as  well  as  the   mmlgra- 

^e  year «                                                                            4.  Association   of   American   Physicians   &  tlon  from  the  1  million  Chl- 

Bringing  Into  the  United  States  an   estl-      Surgeons.  nese      living      in      nonquota 

mated  1  million  immigrants  per  year  Is  equal         5.  AtlanU  Chapter  Young  Americans  for  countries    plus    the    le    mu- 

to  depositing,  annually,  the  population  of  a      Freedom.  "«"  overseas  Chinese    which 

city  the  size  of  Cincinnati  and  Its  suburbs.          6.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  population      ngure      is      the 

metropolitan   Houston,    or    Atlanta    and    its          7.  Business  &  Professional  Women's  Club  of  largest  overseas  bloc   of   any 

suburbs.    Remember,  this  would  occur  each      Ridgeland.  „  nationality  In  the  world^ 

year                                                                                      8    California  Rspubllc.m  Assembly.  3.  Nonquota  status  would  be  ex- 

The   United   States   Is   the   largest   Immi-         9.  Citizens  Councils  of  Georgia.  tended   to  Trinidad.  Tobago, 

grant-receiving  nation  In  the  world.'    So  far          10.  Cobb  County  Farm  Bureau.  ana    J^J^^l^l'  ^;^„^°"!f"^" 

as   my    research   shows,   there   is   no   nation          n.  Cobb   County   Justice   of   Peace    Asso-  "^^e  o,  Jbe  nuTbeTwho  en! 

which  comes  within  200.000  Immigrants  per      elation.  tef  annuEdlJTrom     Puerto 

year  of  those  received  by  America.     Yet  the          12.  Compass  Club  of  Atlanta.  ^J^     annually     irom     fuerto 

administration  proposes  an  increase  of  more          13.  Doorstep  Savajinah.                       „       .,  4    Nona uota"  VtaVus" " Is"  Vx'tended 

than  200  percent.                                                              ^4.  Duval   County  Federation  for  Consti-  4.  Nonquota  j^t^a^^^^^ 

Russia,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  size      tutional  Government.  Y  a^   to   their   snouses 

of  the  United  States,  has  only  26  persons  per         15.  Duval   County   States  Rights  Assocla-  and   children    who   pre^ntly 

square  mile,  but  they  forbid  entry  of  any  Im-      tion  (resolution) .  second    ouota    nrefer- 

mlgrants  except  under  extraordinary  clrcum-         16.  Duval   County  States  Rights  Assocla-  "J^e       (Suspension     of     de- 

stanees.      The   United    States    has    twice    as      tlon  (petition).  nortation      cases     now      run 

many  persons  per  squr^re  mil^52-but  we          17.  Georgia    Young    Americans    for    Free-  ^'yXTe     5rom     20.000     to 

still   bring  in   the  most  Immigrants  of  any     dom.  30  000  a  vear)                          -           35  000 

nation   in   the  world.   Including  more  than         18.  Israel  M.  Goldberg  (wire).  Unlimited   refugees  "(the' "term 

2.697   from  our  enemy.   Communist   Russia.          19.  Kiwanis  Club  of  Savannah.  5.  Unlimited    refugees    (the   term 

e-^ch  year.                                                                           20.  League  for  American  Ideals.  Snanded   to   include  anyon^ 

Masao  Takanashl.  the  authority  on  Imml-          21.  Military  Order  of  World  Wars.  h                 country  who  can- 

gratlon  for  Japan.  In  1959  stated  In  his  book         22.  North  Fulton  Federation  of  Republican  °^J  olVr^eX^  to  Sls^homeland 

the  following:   "As  a  nation  of  Immigrants.     Women.                    „,  »    ,     ,  o^i.+„  because    of    persecution    for 

the  United  States  has  the  most  far-reaching         23.  Paul  Revere  Historical  Society^  religion,     or     politics, 

and  comprehen.slve  immigration  law  in  the         24.  Perrlne  Civl    Betterment  Association.  ^           S       •            ^^^      ^3 

world"                                                                                25.  Ridgeland  s  Lions  Club.  sec     1)                  -                 -             500  000 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few  na-         26.  Savannah  Citizens  Council  (telegram).  ^    Elimination  or'sofTening"of"the 

tlons   whose  Immigration  laws  discriminate         27.  Sav.nnnah     Citizens    Council     (resolu-  exclusion    provisions    of    the 

against  no  nation  and  no  race.     It  restricts     tlon).  present  law.     (Physical — epl- 

the  number  from  some  nations;   however  It         28.  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  lepsy.    sec.     17(B)(4)) 10,000 

forbids  entry  to  none.     We  have  an  obllga-         29.  Truth  Forum.  7.  Eterlvatlves    of    resident    aliens 

tion  to  each  of  our  various  Immigrant  groups         30.  United  Republicans  of  California.  (wives,   minor   children,   etc. 

to  refrain  from  upsetting  the  balance  which         31.  Voiture  163.  as    nonquota) 100.000 

permits  them  to  live  together  in  peace  and         32.  Women's  Voters  Study  Club  of  Borger,  8.  Nonquota — Western          Heml- 

harmony  In  this  country  regardless  of  their     Tex..  July  29.  1964.  sphere  (under  present  law)..       135,000 

Old  World  ties,  animosities  or  discordant  re-         33'  women's  Voters  Study  Club.  March  29.  9-  Other   nonquota    (under   pres- 

latlonships.    As  Americans,  we  must  not  for-      ^ggg  ent    law) 75.000 

get  that  the  people  of  the  world,  particularly          3^;  young  Americans  for  Freedom.  Savan-  ,    ,„„  ^„ 

those  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.      ^^^  chanter  Total 1. 170.  000 

individually  look  to  the  United  States  to  save                     ^                    N.B.— Impact   In   toto  would   not   be  felt 

them   from  communism.     It  is  our  obllga-             Exhibit  3. — Estimates    of    increased  until  the  fifth  year. 

tlon  to  remember  that  only  a  long-range  pro-  immigration 

^am  of  sanity  and   security-screening  and         ^nder    the    proposed    Immigration    legls-  E^«""  ^-^'^  ^ fnlZ'!^l^"'^'°''  ^          '" 

our  Nation's  continued  belief  In  God.  upon      lation-  danger f 

which  our  country  was  founded,  can  assure     ^    Quota    Immigration    would    be  ^**®  °'  reproduction  by  race  within  United 

these  slave  nations  of  eventual  freedom.                •       m^eased     from     154.000     to  Spates: 

False    propaganda    Is   continuously    clrcu-              165  000      annually     and      all  White  race l^s 

lated.  claiming  the  United  States  dlscrlml-             ^ould  be  used  via  a  pool  of  Negro  race ^^^ 

nates  against  certain  nations.     The  United              unused      quotas      (presently  Chinese ^-^ 

States  is  the  largest  immigrant  receiving  na-              g^  qqq  ^^  mmo  per  year) 165.000  (Figures  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.) 

tlon  In  the  world.     To  eliminate  the  Asia-     ^    The  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  would  Most  populated  nations:  » 

Pacific  Triangle,  which  gives  us  a  small  meas-               ^^  eliminated      This   Is  now  Percentage  of  world 

ure  of  protection  ag-iinst  Communists  and               j^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^.g  ^^^^  ^^j.  population 

radical  changes  In  cultures,  and  to  increase              ^^^^^^  ^^^  chargeable  to  ori-  World  population  (3,072  million) 

Immigration    to   our    already    overpopulated               ^^^.^j     quotas        Because     of  Red  China  (686,400,000) 22 

Nnt'on  by  1  million  immigrants  per  year    is              ^^^   known    pressure    to    ml-  India    (449.381.000) 14 

a  decision  which  you  gentlemen  will  make.                      ^  ^  ^j^^  United  States  by  Russia    (226.253,000) 7 

The  responsibility  lies  in  your  hands.    If  you              Orientals     It    Is    a    certainty  Pakistan    (9R,612,000) 3  2 

should  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  pro-              that  maximum   use  of   non-  Indonesia    (97.765.000) 3  2 

posed    administration    immigration    bill.    I                     ^^      status      of     Western  Japan  (96,160.000) 3.1 

sZJrJ^  tSL^sXrrhrqSlon'-'wS              TeTlTrnTinoln''^\'t  ' ''''  ^°^^^  "•'"^"^^      .,„   ..           ill  re 

ou.  grandchildren  speak  our'language-                      fL^oMenta"  ^lopXTron^^oS  eefJe  nr;fer:nir"''''"°"         ' 

I  have  presented  this  testimony  today Tn               ^he  Western  Hemisphere  has  ^IL^natinnrwlin  cultures  most  similar  to 
behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  Labor.              increased  by  millions  In  the  ours  are  dlLnrnVat"*^^^^^^^                      "'^ 
I   bring  with   me   resolutions  and  petitions              ^35^  several  years.     It  would  °'^"  ^"  discriminated  against  una 
from  various  organizations,  signed  by  hun-              yye    Impossible    to    get    back-  "                                       Percentage  of  woTia 
ground    checks    and    dispro-  population 

«  Department  of  Commerce.  April  1965.  re-              portionate     numbers     would  England    (53.500,700) J- 

port  printed  in  the  publication  "Employment              claim  that  they  were  born  in  Italy  (51,507,000) • 

and  Earnings"  published  by  U.S.  Department              the  Western  Hemisphere  and  France  (48.133.000) ^■ 

of  Labor  (June  Issue).                                                       hence   eligible   for   nonquota  Canada  (18.238,247) • 

•"A  study  of  Our  Immigration  Laws"  by              status.     A  conservative   estl-  Australia  (10,965.100) • 

Robert  C.  Alexander,  former  Deputy  Director,              mate  would  be  not  less  than  Scotland    (5,196,600) —     • 

Visa  Office,  Department  of  State  (p.  42).  100.000    per    year 100.000         Ireland    (2,841,000) -"^ 
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Under  the  proposed  Immigration  bill,  our 
national  origins  quota  system  will  be  re- 
versed. 

Proposed  Chinese  immigration  22  percent  per 

year  of  1  million  immigrants  procreation 

rate  of  58.2  percent  per  year: 

1st  10  years,  admitted 2,200,000 

2d  10  years,  admitted 2,200,000 

Increase.  2d  generation 75,543,600 

3d  10  years,  admitted 2.200,000 

Increase,  3d  generation 26,081,650 

4th  10  years,  admitted 2,200,000 

increase,  4th  generation 3.046,670 


Total    admitted,    40-year 

period 8,800,000 

Increase  58.2  percent  per 

year 105,571,920 


Total    result   of    Chinese 

Immigration '  114,  371,  920 

'  More  than  57  percent  of  the  population 
In  the  United  States  today. 


Exhibit  5 A 


Nation 


World  population. 


Ol'R  ENEMTK.S  CET  PREFER- 
ENCE (CHINA,  RUSSIA) 


China 

India 

Rus-sia 

Pakistan-. 
Indonesia. 
Japan 


OUR  FRIENDS  r.ET  LEFT  OUT 


KnRland-. 

Italy 

Fnince... 
Canada . . . 
Australia. 
.Scotland. 
Ireland..., 


Percent- 
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100 


22 

14 
7 

3.2 
3.2 
3.1 


.7 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.016 

.009 


Population 


3, 072, 000, 000 


686. 400, 000 

449.381.000 

226. 253. 000 

98. 612. 000 

97.  765, 000 

96.160,000 


53, 500, 708 
51,.W7.000 
48, 133. 000 
18.2:18.247 
10,965.100 
5.196.600 
4841.000 


ExHraiT  6. — Restrictions  and  Requirements 
OF  Foreign  Countries  for  Immigration 
AND  Naturalization 

ARGENTINA 

OflRcially  maintains  no  racial  exclusion 
policies,  yet  permits  no  member  of  a  colored 
race  to  settle  in  the  country.  Nationals  of 
Communist  countries  may  come  in  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  only  (e.g.  diplomatic  service). 
Immigrants  must  post  bond  to  cover  their 
passage  home  In  case  they  are  deported  on 
24-hour  notice  (D,  pp.  2,  3.  8). 

AUSTRALIA 

All  races  other  than  white  race  are  barred. 
Also  anyone  considered  unsuitable  Is  barred 
(E,  p.  9). 

BOLIVIA 

Gypsies  and  nomads  prohibited.  Immi- 
grant must  present  baptismal  certificate,  and 
show  proof  of  capital  of  at  ^east  5,000  bolivi- 
anos (D.  pp.  10,  12). 

BRAZIL 

Certain  restrictions  Imposed  on  all  nation- 
alities with  exception  of  Portuguese.  Euro- 
peans are  favored  above  others,  and  those 
considered  "harmful  to  public  order"  barred 
(D,  pp.  13.  14). 

CANADA 

Asiatics  (with  some  tightly  regulated  ex- 
ceptions) are  prohibited.  A  person  may  be 
prohibited  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  special 
inquiry  officer  such  person  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  reason  of:  peculiar  customs,  hab- 
its, or  modes  of  life,  or  methods  of  holding 
property  in  his  country  of  birth,  or  citizen- 
ship prior  to  his  coming  to  Canada,  of  his 
probable  inability  to  become  readily  assim- 
ilated (E,  p.  4). 

COLOMBIA 

Immigrant  must  be  under  45  years  of  age 
unless  related  to  other  immigrants  already 


established  in  the  country.  Persons  "who 
would  preach  disobedience."  Prohibitions 
are  enforced  against  women  traveling  alone, 
except  as  tourists  or  transients  (D,  pp.  23, 
24). 

COSTA    RICA 

Republic  of:  Arabs,  Turks,  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians, and  Gypsies  of  any  nationality  are  pro- 
hibited. The  "coolies"  class  Is  also  prohibi- 
ted (D,  pp.  27.28). 

DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

Those  unable  to  read  and  write  (D,  p.  31) . 

ECUADOR 

Gypsies  prohibited.  Immigrant  must  have 
proof  of  legitimate  profession,  certificates 
stating  that  he  does  not  belong  to  any  orga- 
nization considered  subsersive  or  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  established  order  In  Ecuador,  and 
receipt  for  deposit  of  $500   (D,  pp.  33,  34). 

EL    SALVADOR 

Requires  good  health,  good  conduct,  and 
ability  to  work.  Immigrant  required  to  have 
a  profession  or  skill  sufficient  for  engaging  in 
financial  activities,  etc.  Certificate  of  good 
conduct.  Certificate  of  birth  (letter,  Feb.  24. 
1965). 

ENGLAND 

Has  stopped  the  Influx  of  West  Indian 
Negroes  by  specifying  that  immigrants  have 
Jobs  waiting,  or  possess  useful  skills  or 
education. 

GHANA 

Those  who  are  declared  undesirable  by  the 
government,  or  those  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  declared  prohibited  by  the  minister 
at  any  time  are  barred  (C,  p.  16) . 

GUATEMALA 

Members  of  the  yellow,  or  Mongolian  race, 
and  members  of  the  Negro  race  ( except  other- 
wise provided  by  law)  and  Gypsies  are  pro- 
hibited. Persons  of  Turkish,  Syrian,  Leba- 
nese, Arabian,  Greek,  Palestinian,  Armenian, 
Egyptian,  Hindu,  Iranian,  or  Afghan  origin, 
or  peoples  native  to  the  North  African  coast 
are  prohibited — unless  they  can  prove,  by 
application  In  advance,  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  they:  are  married  to  a 
I>erson  already  In  the  country;  ascendant  or 
descendant  of  a  person  of  the  same  origin 
already  In  the  country;  or  that  they  have 
previously  resided  In  the  country  and  have 
an  established  business  therein.  Persons  In 
these  categories,  in  order  to  be  admitted, 
must  deposit  200  quetzales,  reimbursable 
when  they  leave  the  country  within  a  year 
of  their  entry  (D,  pp.  36-39) . 

HAITI 

Anyone  considered  "undesirable"  Is  pro- 
hibited. Immigrant  must  be  financially  ca- 
pable, and  have  a  personal  reference  (D,  p. 
42). 

HONDURAS 

Negroes,  gypsies,  "coolies."  CHilnese.  Syri- 
ans, Assyrians,  and  Bedouins  are  prohibited. 
Armenians,  Palestinians,  Czechoslovaks, 
Poles,  and  Lebanese  may  enter  under  strict 
requirements  (D,  p.  44)  (letter  Feb.  26. 
1965). 

INDIA 

Foreigners  must  comply  with  all  condi- 
tions prescribed:  requiring  him  to  reside  In 
a  particular  place;  Imposing  restrictions  on 
his  movements;  requiring  him  to  submit  to 
physical  examinations;  prohibiting  him  from 
association  with  persons  of  a  specified  de- 
scription; prohibiting  him  from  engaging  In 
specified  activities;  prohibiting  him  from 
using  or  possessing  specified  articles,  and  he 
must  comply  with  other  specified  regula- 
tions of  his  conduct.  Such  persons  may  be 
required  to  post  bond  or  surety  (E,  pp.  10,  11) . 

INDONESIA 

Persons  under  suspicion  or  considered 
dangerous  for  public  peace  are  prohibited. 
So  long  as  a  woman  is  married,  she  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  apply  for  naturalization  (B, 
pp.  10,  12). 


ISRAEL 

Excludes  all  but  those  of  Jewish  origin. 

JORDAN 

Exporting  more  than  receiving.  Must  be  a 
resident  for  4  years,  and  know  the  Arabic 
language  to  become  naturalized  (letter, 
Feb.  19,  1965) . 

KENYA 

Any  person  or  class  of  persons  determined 
by  the  government  to  be  undesirable  are 
prohibited.  Immigrants  must  undergo  phys- 
ical examinations  and  interrogation.  Must 
have  entry  permit  (C.  pp.  20.  21). 

LIBERIA 

Immigrants  are  not  permitted  Into  the 
country  In  larger  numbers  than  can  be  as- 
similatJed  within  a  reasonable  time.  All  na- 
tionalities and  races  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
country;  however,  only  persons  of  Negro 
descent  may  become  citizens  of  Liberia 
(letter,  Feb.  16, 1965). 

MEXICO 

Those  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Immi- 
grants must  be  of  Independent  means  and 
though  not  specified  by  law,  immigrants  with 
Spanish  background  are  generally  favored 
(Dean  Clarence  Manlon)   (D,  pp.  48,  49) . 

MOROCCO 

Authority  to  grant  passports  and  visas  to 
immigrants  rests  with  Moroccan  consular  au- 
thorities. Must  be  21  years  of  age,  5  years' 
residence  in  Morocco,  and  knowledge  of 
Arabic  language  to  become  citizen  (C  pp. 
10,11). 

NEPAL 

Had  closed-door  policy  until  latter  part  of 
1940's — even  to  visitors.  Immigrants  must 
hold  Immobile  property  (real  estate)  and  be 
resident  for  12  years  to  become  citizen  (Em- 
bassy letters.  Mar.  5. 1965) . 

NICARAGUA 

Turks,  Arabs.  SjTians,  Armenians,  Negroes. 
Chinese,  coolies,  and  gypsies  are  prohibited. 
Members  of  anarchist  societies  are  not  per- 
mitted in  Nicaragua.  Those  who  would 
teach  disobedience  of  the  laws,  persons  who 
disseminate  doctrines  dangerous  to  the  so- 
cial welfare  or  public  morality,  or  order,  or 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  ethnic  origin, 
are  known  to  be  dangerous  to  existing  social 
order  also  are  prohibited  (D,  pp.  51,  52). 

NIGERIA 

Those  whose  admission  would  harm  na- 
tional security  are  prohibited.  Control  is 
subject  to  notice  given  by  an  immigration 
officer  at  any  time  that  a  person  cannot 
enter,  or  cannot  remain  in  the  country.  In 
such  case,  the  person (s)  must  leave  im- 
mediately. The  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs 
dan,  at  any  time,  classify  a  person  as  pro- 
hibited. Immigrants  must  give  security  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Minister  may  prescribe 
(O.  p.  22). 

PANAMA 

Gypsies  and  anyone  who  might  lower  the 
standard  of  living  are  prohibited.  Immi- 
grants must  deposit  repatriation  sum  of  250 
balboas  (D,  pp.  54  and  55) . 

PARAGUAY 

Encourages  American  and  European  immi- 
grants— limits  entry  of  Asians  and  Africans 
and  others  not  included  as  American  or  Eu- 
ropean. Persons  over  60  years  of  age  are 
prohibited  unless  they  have  a  child.  Per- 
sons advocating  change  of  society  are  barred 
(D,  pp.  56,  57) . 

PERU 

Immigration  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  2  per  1,000  of  the  total  population  of 
Peru.  Gypsies,  nihilists,  and  persons  who 
profess  doctrines  or  are  members  of  parties 
or  groups  advocating  the  destruction  of  the 
established  political  and  social  order  are  pro- 
hibited. Immigrant  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  and  must  have  documents  proving 
filiation  of  all  children  (D,  pp.  58,  69). 
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PHILIPPINES 

Win  not  accept  more  than  50  Individuals  of 
any  1  nationality  for  1  year.  Prohibits 
those  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  un- 
skilled manual  laborers  (D.  pp.  76,  77)  (let- 
ter from  Philippine  Embassy ) . 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

Immigration  controlled  by  selective  board 
with  complete  discretionary  powers.  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  has  the  right  to  refuse 
admission  to  any  alien  without  giving  any 
reason.  Persons  of  those  races  which  the 
selective  board  has  determined  are  not  easily 
assimilated  to  the  European  trades  or  pro- 
fessions are  usually  prohibited.  Anyone  who 
cannot  read  or  write  any  European  language 
Is  prohibited.  It  is  almost  Impossible  for 
Asiatics  to  enter  the  county  (C,  pp.  25,  26). 

SWITZERLAND 

Accepts  no  immigrants.  Has  agreement 
with  several  countries  regarding  visa  regu- 
lations and  working  permits  (letter,  Feb.  17, 
1965). 

SYRIA 

Will  not  accept  persons  who  hold  national- 
ity of  any  Arab  State  (letter.  Feb.  12.  1965). 

TURKEY 

Must  have  Turkish  background  to  obtain 
citizenship.  Immigrants  who  wish  to  engage 
In  business  or  profession  reserved  for  Turk- 
ish citizens  are  prohibited.  Persons  whose 
activities  are  not  compatible  with  Turkish 
laws,  usages,  customs,  and  political  require- 
ments are  also  prohibited.  Gypsies  also  pro- 
hibited (C,  pp.  7.  8). 

UNITED     ARAB     REPUBLIC 

Must  reside  in  Egypt  10  years  and  know 
Arabic  langiiage  to  become  citizen  (C,  p.  15). 

U.S.S.R. 

Accepts  no  Immigrants  except  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

URUGUAY 

Failure  to  submit  permit  from  Uruguayan 
consul  stating  that  Immigrant  has  a  trade  or 
profession  results  In  prohibition.  Immigrant 
mu';t  oil*  .ill  entry  permit,  certificate  stating 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  social  or  polit- 
ical group  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  and  proof  of  not  being  subver- 
sive (D,  pp.  65,  66.  68). 

VENEZUELA 

Persons  who  are  not  of  the  white  race  are 
prohibited.  Persons  over  60  years  old.  per- 
sons who  can  not  prove  good  record  and 
habits.  Gypsies,  peddlers,  and  persons  who 
profess  or  advocate  ideas  contrary  to  the 
form  of  government  are  prohibited.  Per- 
sons whose  presence  may  disturb  the  domes- 
tic public  order,  persons  who  advocate  com- 
mvinlsm.  and  any  foreigners  who  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  may  consider  Inadmis- 
sible, are  prohibited  (D.  pp.  69,  70.  71). 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  present  the  United 
States.  Under  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
none  of  the  above  restrictions  or  require- 
ments are  made. 


TRAVELER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  WARS 

Mr.   McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
illuminating  and  deeply  perceptive  ac- 
count of  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine.    Written  by  Fortune  Editor 
Charles  Murphy,  the  article  raises  some 
very  serious  and  fundamental  questions 


about  our  jjolicies  and  actions  in  that  be- 
leaguered country.  It  is  an  interesting, 
disturbing,  and  thought-provoking  ac- 
count by  an  eyewitness  whose  back- 
ground and  journalistic  experience  en- 
title him  to  be  heard. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Murphy's 
analysis,  under  unanimous  consent  I  ask 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Traveler  to  the 
Pacific  Wars"  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Traveler  to  the   Pacific  Wars 

(Note. — Fortune  Editor  Charles  Murphy 
has  been  making  an  extended  tour  of  the 
South  Pacific.  His  report  on  New  Zealand 
("Traveler  in  a  Small  Utopia")  and  Australia 
("Traveler  on  the  Rim  of  Asia")  appeared  In 
the  Miy  and  June  Issues.  From  Australia 
he  flew  on  to  Singapore  and  Bangkok.  A 
report  on  that  area  will  be  detailed  in  an 
early  issue.  This  letter  begins  with  his  re- 
flections as  he  approaches  Saigon  and  the 
larger  war  In  Vietnam.) 

(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 
Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  U.S.  strategy 
in  the  Pacific,  the  present  war  In  Vietnam  is 
only  part,  though  a  crucial  part,  of  a  much 
larger  whole.  The  involvement  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  stretches  all  the  way 
from  the  Antipodes  to  Japan  and  Korea,  and 
In  fact  four  wars  are  presently  going  on  In 
the  Pacific  area.  The  biggest.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, engages  on  our  side  some  580,000  South 
Vietnamese  fighting  men.  at  least  75,000 
United  States  troops,  very  substantial  frac- 
tions of  United  States  tactical  air  and  carrier 
task  forces,  and  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and 
Korean  contingents.  The  other  big  war  Is 
the  one  launched  by  Indonesia  against  its 
neighbor  Malaysia — the  so-called  confronta- 
tion war.  This  strange  term  was  Invented 
by  President  Sukarno  for  his  so  far  unavailing 
effort  to  pitch  the  British  out  of  Malaysia 
and  most  particularly  off  their  commanding 
airfields  and  magnificent  naval  base  at  Sing- 
apore. This  has  drawn  In  some  50,000  Brit- 
ish (including  14,000  Gurkhas),  about  50,000 
Malaysians  (Including  Internal  security 
forces),  and  small  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land forces.  A  war  collaterally  related  to 
the  Vietnamese  one  Is  being  fought  In  Laos 
against  the  Hanoi-directed  Pathet  Lao. 
Here  the  hitherto  desultory  neutralist  Lao- 
tian forces,  with  assistance  from  the  Thais, 
are  attempting  to  block  the  Ho  Chl-Mlnh 
trails  Into  South  Vietnam.  The  fourth  war, 
between  Taiwan  and  Red  China,  Is  In  sus- 
pense except  for  occasional  air  and  naval 
brushes. 

Until  recently  the  anti-Communist  powers 
In  the  Pacific  have  tried  to  maintain  the 
fiction  that  their  wars  were  separate.  Now, 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  wars  are  beginning 
to  fiow  together.  It  is  plain  that  the  United 
States.  Its  partners,  and  friends,  must  rethink 
their  Pacific  strategy  and  alliances  for  the 
Immense  test  In  the  making  with  Red  China's 
power. 

There  was  not  much  to  see  from  30,000 
feet.  In  these  near  equatorial  latitudes,  the 
rainy  season  had  begun  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  and  much  of  the  time  the  plane  was 
either  In  or  over  soggy,  heavy  cloud  layers. 
Soon  after  takeoff  from  Bangkok,  however. 
I  noticed  that  the  pilot  angled  southward 
over  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  so  as  to  skirt  the  Cam- 
bodian delta.  Some  few  days  before,  the 
left-leaning,  somewhat  frivolous  Prince 
Sihanouk  had  noisily  broken  off  such  diplo- 
matic business  as  until  then  went  on  between 
Cambodia  and  the  United  States.  His  dis- 
pleasure embraced  Thailand  as  well,  as  Amer- 
ica's good  and  helpful  ally,  and  it  was  there- 
fore only  commonsense  for  the  Thai  com- 
mercial pilots  to  shy  clear  of  the  Itchy- 
fingered  gunners,  friends  and  foes  alike,  who 
man  the  Cambodian-Vietnamese  borders. 


At  this  stage  of  my  travels  I  was  well  up 
what  I  had  come  to  think  of  as  the  Pacific 
ladder  of  trouble,  which  stretches  from  the 
Antipodes  through  Malaysia  and  Thailand 
Into  Taiwan  and  beyond  to  Panmunjom, 
across  some  10,000  miles  of  land  and  ocean 
in  all.  In  Borneo  I  had  been  shown  what 
might  In  modesty  be  described  as  a  VIP 
view  of  that  other  major  Asian  war — the  so- 
called  "confrontation  war"  between  the  new 
British-protected  state  of  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia.  It's  a  bona  fide  war  all  right,  al- 
though for  cost  and  killing  it  doesn't  begin 
to  compare  with  the  one  that  we  Americans 
are  In  for  In  Vietnam,  some  400  miles  away, 
on  the  far  shore  of  the  South  China  Sea. 
Still,  there  were  small  but  sharp  running 
sea  fights  at  night  in  Singapore  Harbor  while 
I  was  there,  and  shooting  was  going  on  in 
the  rubber  plantations  of  Johore  and  in  the 
pepper  groves  of  Sarawak  and  Sabah. 

From  Singapore,  in  due  course,  I  had  gone 
on  to  Bangkok.  Alone  among  the  SEATO 
partners  and  the  American  allies  in  the  Pa- 
cific, Thailand  occupies  a  physical  bridge, 
or  link,  between  the  British  war  to  save  for 
the  West  the  sea  gate  between  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans  and  the  American  war  to 
save  for  the  West  a  political  and  military 
lodgment  on  the  Asian  continent.  Though 
Bangkok  Itself  Is  the  capital  of  the  SEATO 
alliance,  Thailand  Is  not  yet  formally  a  bel- 
ligerent In  the  Far  East.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  become  In  a  sttidied  way  a  de  facto  power 
In  both  situations.  It  has  bravely  lent  its 
geography  to  the  Laotians  and  ourselves  in 
manners  it  does  not  wish  specified  for  mili- 
tary pressures  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
deployments  that  are  a  potential  hazard  to 
Thailand.  It  has  also  begun  to  give  serious 
attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  feasibility 
of  a  Joint  operation  with  the  British  and 
Malaysian  forces  for  the  purpose  of  corner- 
ing in  the  wild  mountains  of  southern  Thai- 
land a  band  of  Peiplng-oriented  guerrillas 
who  are  the  last  surviving  cadres  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  that  sought  to  take  over 
postwar  Malaya. 

Nations  and  people  of  like  minds  in  the 
western  and  southern  Pacific,  It  seemed  to  me, 
were  finally  beginning  to  come  together  out 
of  a  realization  of  a  growing  common  dan- 
ger. A  year  ago  the  United  States,  Britain, 
New  Zealand.  Australia,  and  Malaysia  were 
pursuing  their  separate  interests  In  the  Pa- 
cific with  sidelong  glances  at  each  other  to 
see  how  the  other  was  faring.  Then,  in  a 
matter  of  months,  the  Ajjstralians  and  New 
Zealanders  became  engaged.  Australians  are 
now  fighting  in  Malaysia;  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  taken  the  hard  decision  to 
send  combat  troops  into  South  Vietnam.  And 
so  the  alliances  are  converging. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  the  circum- 
stances that  had  finally  begun  to  pull  the 
Pacific  alliances  together.  It  was,  first,  the 
sudden  appalling  realization  that  the  fragile 
structure  of  South  Vietnam  was  on  the  verge 
of  falling  apart  and,  next,  the  spectacle  of 
the  United  States  striking  with  Its  too  long 
withheld  alrpower  at  North  Vietnam  and 
moving  tens  of  thousands  of  combat  troops 
across  the  Pacific  Into  South  Vietnam.  But 
it  was  not  simply  the  agony  of  Vietnam. 
heart  rending  as  that  is,  that  finally  galva- 
nized the  non-Communist  powers  Into  action. 
What  happened  was  that  tardily  but  un- 
blinklngly  the  politicians  in  power  in  these 
Pacific  nations  finally  recognized  and  faced 
up  to  a  still  distant  but  ultimate  danger. 

THE  time  to  stop  MAO 

Mo6t  certainly  the  danger  does  not  rest 
simply  with  a  fear  that  If  South  Vietnam 
should  go  down,  then  that  wily  septuage- 
narian Ho  Chl-Mlnh  will  fasten  communism 
on  a  primitive  community  that  does  not 
really  want  communism.  The  central  dan- 
ger Is  that  If  the  Vietnamese  social  structure 
should  finally  dissolve.  In  the  face  of  the 
now  quite  desperate  American  efforts  to  hold 
It  together,  then  the  Red  Chinese  will  have 
stunningly  proved  the  case  for  the  so-called 


wars  of  national  liberation,  wars  waged  In 
the  guise  (to  borrow  the  Jargon  of  the  orig- 
inal Soviet  handbook)  of  "anti-Imperialist 
national-liberation  movements." 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  the 
fact  is  that  few  understand  this  rising  danger 
more  acutely  than  do  the  politicians  and  in- 
tellectuals of  the  non-Communist  socialist 
left.  In  Auckland  and  Wellington,  in  Can- 
berra and  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  in  Singa- 
pore and  Kuala  Lumpur,  one  man  after 
another  said  as  much  to  me.  Their  shared 
reasoning  went  something  like  this:  "You 
Americans  must  never  give  up  In  Vietnam. 
Red  China  Is  the  enemy.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  stop  Mao.  Only  you  Americans  have  the 
military  power  to  do  the  job."  Then,  after 
a  pause,  this  sotto  voce  apology:  "Of  course 
you  will  appreciate  why  we  can't  say  this 
publicly.  Politics,  you  know."  All  the  poli- 
ticians in  the  Pacific  knew  that  even  Prime 
Minister  Shastrl  of  India,  while  publicly  de- 
ploring the  American  air  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  had  privately  spoken  admiringly 
of  the  American  resolution.  And  the  diplo- 
matic grapevine  vibrated  with  the  news  that 
even  Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  somewhat  an- 
tl-Amerlcan  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yu  of 
Slngajxwe  were  agreed  in  their  private  con- 
versations in  May  at  Pnompenh  that  Ameri- 
can military  power  had  entered  the  battle 
none  too  soon. 

What  the  Pacific  leaders  are  finally  braced 
for,  while  still  flinching  from  openly 
acknowledging  Its  Inevitability,  is  a  decisive 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  Red 
China.  There  can  be  no  real  peace  In  their 
world  of  non-Communist  Asians — a  commu- 
nity of  1  billion  people — until  the  power 
question  has  been  settled  one  way  or  an- 
other, I  pondered  what  this  Judgment 
involves  for  us:  can  the  United  States  even 
hold  on  in  Vietnam  without  pressing  the  war 
home  directly  against  North  Vietnam  and  the 
power  center  In  Hanoi  itself?  Judgment  on 
this  was  to  be  made  soon  enough  on  my 
arrival  In  Saigon.  What  I  was  sure  of, 
already,  was  that  a  whole  new  experience. 
a  test,  a  struggle,  possibly  even  some  fantas- 
tic ordeal,  Is  unmistakably  In  the  making  for 
the  United  States  In  the  Pacific,  and  a  new 
and  formidable  chapter  has  opened  In  U.S. 
history.  There  Is  no  mistaking  the  character 
and  meaning  of  one  fundamental  happening. 
It  Is  that  the  U.S.  strategic  center  of  gravity 
has  moved  west  of  the  180th  meridian.  Into 
the  Asian  Pacific.  It  Is  almost  certain  to 
stay  there  for  years  to  come. 

The  pity,  the  folly.  Is  that  the  famous  men 
who  have  been  manipulating  the  American 
tactics  and  strategy  In  the  struggle  for  South 
Vietnam  let  the  rot  and  collapse  there  go 
on  so  long.  Indeed.  I  was  hardly  back  In 
Saigon  before  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
all  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  men  have  grasped 
the  full  seriousness  of  the  new  situation. 
After  getting  settled  In  the  Caravelle  Hotel 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  sharing  a  meal 
with  several  colleagues  In  a  tiny  bistro  run 
by  an  expatriate  Frenchman  with  a  perhaps 
exaggerated  reputation  for  occasional  miu-- 
der.  I  took  a  walk  In  the  direction  of  the 
Saigon  River.  My  path  led  me  past  the 
American  Embassy,  which  had  been  all  but 
demolished  In  March  by  terrorists'  bombs. 
With  the  reconstruction  not  yet  finished,  it 
put  me  In  mind  of  the  bridge  structure  of  a 
battleship.  The  outer  walls  had  been  heavily 
reinforced;  the  once  tall  windows  had  been 
contracted  to  narrow  turret-like  slits;  shat- 
terproof plastic  was  being  substituted  for 
glass,  to  reduce  the  danger  from  lethal  flying 
splinters  In  the  event  of  another  bombing; 
and  the  street  approaches  to  the  building 
Itself  had  been  closed  off  with  upended  sec- 
tions of  sewer  pipe  weighted  with  concrete 
to  form  a  barricade. 

These  defensive  dispositions  I  noted  with 
approval.  Then  I  was  taken  aback  to  hear 
my  companion,  an  officer  of  fairly  senior 
rank,  say  that  on  orders  from  Washington 
construction  of  a  new  Embassy,  to  cost  about 


$1  million,  was  to  be  started  Immediately  In 
a  residential  area.  The  design  had  been 
chosen  some  years  ago,  during  the  false  lull 
that  followed  the  French  defeat  and  with- 
drawal; It  calls  for  a  handsome  3-story  office 
building  with  spacious  windows  and  wide 
entrances  appropriate  for  a  tranquil  garden 
setting.  The  site  was  further  attractive  at 
the  time  of  its  acquisition  because  of  its 
close  proximity  to  the  Premier's  office.  In 
the  current  mood  of  Saigon,  however,  this 
handlness  no  longer  Is  an  advantage.  There 
have  been  10  changes  of  government  since 
November  1963 — or  were  there  only  9? — and 
the  mobs  have  got  Into  the  habit  of  demon- 
strating In  front  of  their  Premier's  windows 
every  few  months,  usually  in  protest  over 
his  supposed  subserviency  to  the  American 
Ambassador.  To  put  up  the  new  Embassy 
more  or  less  on  the  direct  line  of  the  mobs' 
accustomed  march  struck  me  as  a  heedless 
action.  Indeed,  the  whole  scheme  seemed 
most  untimely;  our  diplomacy,  my  friend 
and  I  were  agreed,  might  be  most  prudently 
conducted  for  the  time  being  in  the  present 
bunker  and  the  million  dollars  Invested  In 
ammunition. 

OUB    LONGEST    LOSING    WAR 

If  I  appear  cynical  about  the  conduct  of 
American  business  In  South  Vietnam,  It  Is 
because  In  the  course  of  my  visit  here  I  find 
It  hard  to  be  anything  but  distressed  and 
shocked  by  the  American  management  of 
what  has  become  a  large  and  costly  war. 
With  the  end  nowhere  in  sight.  It  is  already 
the  longest  losing  war  that  Americans  have 
been  engaged  in  since  the  French-Indian  wars 
of  the  middle  18th  century. 

In  President  Eisenhower's  last  year,  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Vietnam  came  to  only  $65 
million,  and  our  military  mission  there 
totaled  773  officers  and  men.  Within  a  year 
our  military  aid  to  that  country  was  more 
than  doubled,  rising  as  It  did  In  fiscal  1962 
to  about  $144  million,  and  the  military  mis- 
sion was  increased  some  twentyfold.  the 
strength  rising  to  nearly  17.000  men.  As  this 
article  went  to  press,  early  in  July,  something 
like  75,000  U.S.  troops  were  already  deployed, 
in  one  role  or  another,  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  figure  does  not  take  into  accoimt  some 
27,000  fiyers  and  sailors  who  man  Carrier 
Task  Force  77  of  the  7th  Fleet,  and  who  are 
wholly  In  the  fight.  Nor  does  It  Include  the 
general  support  being  provided  the  forward 
forces  by  the  large  permanent  Air  Force  and 
Navy  establishments  In  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  and  on  Okinawa.  Very  substantial 
fractions  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  and 
the  Navy's  fast  carrier  task  forces  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  west- 
ward, or  Pacific,  tilt  of  our  military  resources 
is  generally  much  more  pronounced  than 
most  Americans  realize. 

The  capital  Input  has  also  soared,  although 
Its  true  magnitude  has  been  to  some  degree 
concealed.  As  the  battle  went  against  "Mc- 
Namara's  war"  (as  he  himself  described  It), 
he  was  able  to  absorb  the  rising  costs  without 
a  stiff  boost  In  the  defense  budget  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  emergency-reserve  stocks  of  the 
U.S.  forces  and  by  reducing  or  deferring  their 
less  urgent  normal  operations.  As  a  former 
controller,  the  Secretary  appreciates,  of 
course,  the  eventual  perils  of  such  a  practice 
for  a  defense  strategy  that  stressed  a  high  de- 
gree of  readiness  for  both  general  war  and 
simultaneous  limited  wars  oceans  apart.  The 
running  costs  of  the  Vietnamese  operation 
appear  to  have  risen  to  about  $2.2  billion  an- 
nually. These  costs  break  down  roughly  as 
follows : 

Continuing  economic  aid  to  keep  the  Sai- 
gon government  afloat  and  to  pay  the  bu- 
reaucracy: about  $300  million  annually. 

Other  economic  support  for  the  Vietnamese 
infrastructure:  about  $70  million. 

Military  assistance  program  (weapons,  pay 
for  the  Vietnamese  forces,  overhead  cost  of 
the  U.S.  military  advisory  establishment)  : 
about  $330  million  annually. 


Indirect  costs  represented  by  other  forms 
of  U.S.  participation — Including  the  combat 
forces,  day-to-day  military  operating  costs — 
that  are  absorbed  by  the  U.S.  defense  budget: 
an  estimated  $800  million  annually. 

Extraordinary  additional  U.S.  military 
costs,  chiefly  for  port  and  airfield  construc- 
tion, and  for  replacing  reserve  stocks  of  am- 
munition, fuel,  and  so  forth:  $700  million,  to 
be  financed  by  the  supplementary  appropria- 
tion that  President  Johnson  asked  for  In 
May. 

And  we  are  In  for  an  eventual  bill  for  the 
war  that  will  be  much  stiffer  than  the  Pen- 
tagon cares  to  divulge  just  now. 

THE  MONSOON   OrFENSIVE 

Although  McNamara  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  as  an  administrator  of  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy, the  primary  Job  of  the  Pentagon  Is  to 
conduct  war — and  the  only  war  McNamara 
has  so  far  been  called  upon  to  conduct  has 
gone  very  badly  from  the  outset.  When 
President  Johnson  finally  decided  In  Febru- 
ary to  put  North  Vietnam  below  the  20th 
parallel  under  the  U.S.  air  counterattack, 
and  to  bring  U.S.  Jets  to  bear  for  the  first 
time  In  the  battle  for  villages  and  roads  In- 
side South  Vietnam,  It  was  an  act  of  despera- 
tion. The  South  Vietnamese  Army  was  ac- 
tually disintegrating.  To  the  extent  that  a 
government  remained  In  Saigon,  It  was  the 
thinnest  kind  of  film  over  the  American 
presence. 

The  U.S.  air  counterattack  achieved  all  that 
was  expected  of  It,  up  to  a  point:  It  did 
check  the  Communist  offensive.  It  had  the 
effect  of  driving  home  barely  In  time  a  bolt 
to  hold  a  door  that  was  swinging  widely  on  Its 
hinges.  But  by  reason  of  the  very  limita- 
tions that  the  political  direction  of  the  war 
In  Washington  Imposed  upon  the  air  counter- 
attack, the  blows  have  only  Impaired,  with- 
out paralyzing,  the  Vletcong's  capacity  for 
further  heavy  fighting.  There  Is  excellent 
reason  to  believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
buildup  was  well  advanced  before  the  Feb- 
ruary air  attacks  on  the  principal  supply  lines 
to  the  Vietcong  forces  In  the  battle  zone. 
Enough  trained  troops  were  by  then  already 
deployed  Inside  South  Vietnam,  and  enough 
battle  stocks  had  been  laid  by  or  were  within 
Its  reach,  for  the  enemy  to  decide  that  It 
could  still  continue  to  sustain  a  powerfvU 
offensive  by  Its  standards  through  the  mon- 
soon season — I.e.,  into  our  autumn.  Cer- 
tainly, It  Is  acting  as  If  It  had  such  means. 

The  Communist  guerrilla  forces  are  the 
lightest  kind  of  infantry.  Once  armed  and 
equipped,  they  do  not  need  much  replenish- 
ment other  than  ammunition.  They  live  off 
the  country.  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  meas- 
iires  the  Communist  military  strength  at 
present  inside  South  Vietnam.  In  terms  of 
organized  forces,  at  more  than  100  battalions. 
It  further  hypothesizes  that  this  force,  with 
a  dally  average  aggregate  consumption  of 
from  100  to  150  tons  of  supplies,  could 
fight  from  20  to  30  sharp  2-battallon-size 
actions  every  month.  Ho's  flitting  battal- 
ions do  not  need  much  In  their  supply 
wagons,  because  they  are  not  required  to 
hold  ground.  The  Marines  and  the  U.S. 
Army  In  their  redoubts  and  strongpolnts  are 
not  the  targets.  The  target  Is  the  exposed 
hamlet  or  district  or  provincial  capital,  or 
the  column  vulnerable  to  ambush. 

So,  the  U.S.  air  counterattack  notwith- 
standing, the  critical  phase  of  the  1965  mon- 
soon offensive  remains  to  be  fought.  No 
knowledgeable  officer  that  I  talked  to  In 
South  Vietnam  was  sanguine  about  the  out- 
come of  the  summer's  flghtlng.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  our  Marines,  or  our  airborne 
troops  getting  overpowered.  Ho  Chl-Mlnh 
Is  much  too  smart  to  send  his  light  Infantry 
forward  to  be  mowed  down  by  American  fire- 
power. The  U.S.  military  problem  at  this 
late  hour  consists  in  finding  some  way  to  lift 
the  pressure  from  the  exhausted  Vietnamese 
village  and  district  garrisons.  And  If  the 
struggle  centimes  to  go  as  badly  against  the 
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South  Vietnamese  in  the  rest  of  the  monsoon 
season  as  was  the  case  in  May  and  June,  a 
force  of  from  200.000  to  300.000  American 
troops  will  be  none  too  many  simply  to  shore 
up  a  sagging  Vietnam  army  for  the  elemen- 
tary tasks  of  holding  Saigon,  the  mujor  porta 
and  airfields,  the  strategic  provincial  capi- 
tals, and  the  main  highways. 

AN  OLD  SOLOmi'S  ADVICE 

This  is  an  outcome  that  was  never  meant 
to  be— U  S  ground  forces  fighting  Asians  in 
Asia''  Until  the  other  day.  the  idea  was  aU 
but  unthinkable.  At  the  White  House  for 
example,  whenever  the  question  arose  of  how 
US  military  power  might  best  be  used  in 
Asia  President  Johnson  used  to  tell  about 
his  last  talk  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  "Son."  the  Presi- 
dent quotes  the  dying  soldier  as  saying  to 
him.  "do  not  ever  get  yourself  bogged  down 
In  a  land  war  In  Asia." 

MacArthurs  view  has  been  an  article  or 
faith  with  U.S.  military  men  and  notably  of 
the    Army    Chiefs   of   Staff   ever   since    the 
bloody   island   campaigns   against   the   Jap- 
anese.   It  was  a  view  shared  by  Gen.  Maxwell 
D    Taylor  before  he  was  sent  to  Saigon  as 
special  U.S.   Ambassador.     Once  there,  and 
with  Vietnam  falling  apart  around  him.  Tay- 
lor reversed  his  position.    He  was  not  happy 
about  it     He  was  confronted  with  the  test- 
ing of  a  military  policy  by  which  he  himself, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  Mc- 
Namara  had  reshaped  the  Armed  Forces  oyer 
a  period  of  3' 2  years:  making  a  great  point 
of    preparing    U.S.    troops    for    limited    and 
counter.nsurgency  wars.     The   truth   Is  the 
Armvs  investment  in  these  prirticular  skills 
was   nothing   like   what   it   was   cracked   up 
to  be      Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  de- 
cision   in    Washlntgon    to   aim   the   US.   air 
attack  primarily  at  North  Vietnam.  Taylor 
had  no  choice  but  to  ask  the  President  for 
combat  troops  to  be  directly  committed  In 
the  south. 

THE    MORNING    THE    B-57     BLEW    UP 

As  I  looked  around.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  condition  of  our  forces  left  much 
to  be  desired  In  the  most  elementary  respects. 
One  of  the  major  military  air  bases  In  Viet- 
nam Is  at  a  place  called  Blen  Hoa.  18  miles 
northeast   of   Saigon.     At   the  time   of  my 
visit  there.  In  May.  Jet  operations  were  pos- 
sible only  from  three  runways  in  the  entire 
country,   and  Bien   Hoa   had   one  of   them. 
The  original  airstrip  was  built  by  the  French 
Air  Force,  on  a  rubber  plantation  that  oc- 
cupied the  north  bank  of  the  Dongnal  River. 
One  can  drive  to  Blen  Hoa  from  downtown 
Saigon  in  half  an  hour  over  a  new  three-lane 
asphalt  highway.     Light-engineering  plants 
have  sprung  up  on  both  sides  of  the  roads, 
and  racing  along  with  the  crowded  buses  and 
the  careening  trucks  and  the  honking  and 
hooting   motorbikes,   one   has   the  sense  of 
passing     through     a     thriving,     prospering, 
mushrooming   suburb.     This    Impression    is 
valid  enough,  as  regards  the  construction  In- 
dexes.    But  the  area  Is  also  a  genuine  no 
man's  land.     Open  to  traffic  and  commerce 
with  Saigon  by  day.  It  reverts  to  Vletcong 
control  at  night.     The  notorious  War  Zone 

D a  densely  forested  stronghold  that  the 

B-52's  have  been  methodically  bombing — 
begins  Just  to  the  north  of  the  airfield  and. 
every  few  days  or  so.  black-suited  Vletcong 
In  their  outposts  take  potshots  at  planes  on 
the  final  approach. 

When  I  came  this  way  a  year  ago.  the  Air 
Force  contingent  at  Blen  Hoa  numbered  only 
40O  men  and  they  operated  40  light  planes. 
When  I  returned  this  year,  one  bllndlngly  hot 
Saturday  morning.  It  was  to  find  the  Air 
Force  unit  swollen  to  about  2.300  men  and 
they  were  operating  100  planes.  Including  a 
number  of  light  Jet  B-57  bombers.  And  that 
was  not  all  On  the  same  field  were  Jammed 
another  100  US.  Army  planes,  mostly  hell- 
copters,  plus  another  100  planes  belonging  to 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  mostly  light,  close- 


support,  propeller-driven  craft.  This  made  a 
total  of  about  300  aircraft  collected  around 
a  single  strip.  It  was  the  dirtiest,  most 
slovenly,  ramshackle  air  operation  I  have  ever 
visited  One  can  excuse  a  lot  In  war.  but 
the  confusion,  disorder,  and  disarray  here 
were  beyond  excuse. 

For    one    thing,    more    than    6    months 
earlier,  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964.  a  handful  of  Vletcong  mortar  men 
who  had  penetrated  the  bases  outer  defense 
system  laid  down  a  fast  and  accurate  barrage 
that  destroyed.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  five 
costly    B-57    bombers    on    their   hardstands. 
The  chances  of  a  return  visit  by  the  Vletcong 
were  high  and,  indeed,  shortly  before  my  call, 
a  brigade  of  the  U.S.  173d  Airborne  Division 
was  hastily  taking  up  positions  around  the 
base  to  guard  it  from  an  expected  attack  In 
force.     Yet  even  then,  the  costly  planes,  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  them,  stood 
wingtip    to    wingtlp    for    want    of    dispersal 
room;   and  incredibly,  a  dozen  or  so  simple 
concrete  and  earth  revetments  to  protect  the 
planes  had  not  been  finished.    Funds  for  new 
construction.     I     presently     learned,     were 
difficult    to    come    by    In    Washington.    So 
under    the    very    eyes    of    the    two-star    Air 
Force     theater    commander,     the     four-star 
Army  general  In  command  of  the  entire  war. 
and  even  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  who  sat  In  Saigon,  the  squalid.  In- 
efficient,  and   dangerous   operation    at   Blen 
Hoa  was  tolerated  and  left  to  an  overworked 
Air  Force  colonel  to  manage  as  best  he  could. 
The  poor   chap   didn't  manage   very  well. 
Less    than   24    hours   later,   from   an   angled 
distance  of  maybe  2.000  yards  and  a  height 
of  4,000  feet.  I  was  a  chance  eyewitness  of 
Blen   Hoa's   second   and   far   larger  disaster. 
I  was  aboard  a  Navy  plane,  en  route  to  Task 
Force  77  on  station  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
Our  course  took  us  past  the  base  and.  as  It 
happened,  while  he  was  only  2  minutes  or 
so  away,  our  pilot  saw  a  puff  of  smoke,  then 
a  swelling  fireball,  and  he  sent  word  aft  that 
Blen  Hoa  seemed  to  be  "blowing  up."    When 
the  field  came  abeam.  I  saw  that  the  entire 
block  of  B-57's  was  fiercely  ablaze,  and  the 
conflagration  had  spread  to  long  files  of  light 
piston-powered  bombers,  the  A-l's.    My  first 
thought  was  that  the  Vletcong  mortar  spe- 
cialists had  done  It  again;    then  I  realized 
that  the  recurring  explosions  were  caused  by 
bombs  exploding  in  the  racks  of  the  burning 
planes.     A  careful  Inquiry  by  the  Air  Force 
failed  to  Identify  the  root  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster.    Most  likely,  a  defective  fuse  or  the 
faulty  stowing  of  an   old  750-pound   bomb 
aboard  one  of  the  B-57's— the  bombers  there 
still  were  being  armed  with  1944  vintage  Iron 
bombs — started  the  chain  reaction.    Twenty- 
two  planes  blew  up.  more  were  damaged;   a 
loss  of  that  magnitude  In  an  air  battle  would 
have  been  cause  for  national  anxiety.     The 
penny-pinching    that    contributed    to    this 
episode  and  the  timidity  that  Impelled  ex- 
perienced   officers    to    endure    a    scandalous 
situation  did  credit  to  no  one. 


REFLECTIONS     IN     A     HELICOPTER 

The  American  officer  corps  is,  needless  to 
say.  a  good  deal  more  competent  than  this 
Incident  may  suggest.  In  Vietnam,  though, 
the  Army  Is  up  against  a  slippery,  slithering 
kind  of  battle  that  It  can't  seem  to  get  a 
hard  grip  on.  Doubts  about  the  Army's  pre- 
paredness for  such  campaigning  were  amply 
confirmed— despite  all  the  high-flown  theo- 
rizing about  counterlnsurgency  tactics.  A 
morning's  helicopter  tour  of  a  crucial  war 
zone  In  the  company  of  an  Intelligent,  youth- 
ful operations  planning  officer.  Brig.  Gen. 
William  E.  DePuy.  was  highly  Informative  In 
this  respect. 

A  helicopter  can't  be  beaten  for  enabling  a 
general  of  Infantry  to  get  around  to  see  what 
Is  going  on  beyond  his  headquarters.  On  this 
particular  morning,  General  DePuy.  at  the 
cost  of  being  only  flva  hours  away  from  his 
busy  desk  In  Saleon  as  the  senior  US  mili- 
tary planner,  made  a  Bwlng  In  hla  clattering 


helicopter  that  took  him  Into  three  provinces, 
afforded  him  a  grandstand  view  of  a  heli- 
copter attack  In  company  strength,  brought 
him  Into  a  quick  conference  with  the  staff 
of  a  Vietnamese  division  engaged  In  a  "search 
and  destroy"  sweep  on  the  edges  of  a  Vlet- 
cong staging  area,  and  finally  put  him  down 
at  the  heavily  barricaded  headquarters  of  a 
great  French -operated  rubber  plantation  for 
a  canvass  of  the  tactical  situation  with  the 
U.S.  advisers  to  a  Vietnamese  battalion  that 
was  braced,  behind  its  sandbags  and  slitted 
brick  walls  and  barbed  wire,  for  a  night 
descent  by  the  Vletcong. 

Helicopter  etiquette  orders  the  seating  of 
the  noncombatant  guest  Inside,  between  the 
escort  officer  and  the  port  and  starboard  rifle- 
men;   their    bodies    arc    Interposed    between 
him  and  the  open   doors  through  which  a 
sniper  would  sensibly  aim.    The  guest  must 
take   his   chances   even  Stephen,   of   course, 
with  whatever  lU-almed  shot  might  come  up 
through  the  floor.    DePuy  sat  alongside  me. 
and  as  we  flew  west  fay  north,  he  kept  up  a 
running  commentary  on  places  and  events  In 
the  changing  neighborhood  In  view.     I  was 
familiar  with  the  region,  having  traveled  over 
the  same  area  the  year  before.     But  I  mar- 
veled figain  at  how  close  the  swirl  of  battle 
remains  to  Saigon,  and  how  vague  and  im- 
palpable the  enemy  remains.    From  our  alti- 
tude one  could  see  40  miles  or  so,  and  In  this 
watery  domain,  north  and  west  of  Saigon, 
given  over  to  rice  paddles,  rubber  and  tea 
growing,  at  least  1.000  sharp  battles  of  one 
kind  or  another — ambushes,  night  rushes  on 
sleeping     hamlets,     skirmishes — have     been 
fought  during  the  past  3  years.    To  the  west. 
I  had  a  fine  view  through  broken  cloud  of 
Cambodia  and  the  forested  waterways  over 
which  the  Vletcong  come  and  go  In  sampans. 
We  flew  at  5,000  feet.    But  I  never  did  see  a 
Vletcong. 

THE  TROUBLESOME  REDOtTBT 

The  educational  aspects  of  the  flight  in- 
cluded a  skirting  of  the  zone  D  area  north 
of  Blen  Hoa.  As  described  earlier,  this  is 
reputedly  the  major  Vletcong  b.-ise  for  their 
operations  against  Saigon  Itself.  From  the 
air.  It  put  me  In  mind  of  the  Louisiana  river 
country,  except  that  the  forest  here  Is  much 
more  dense,  with  the  tree  canopy  reaching 
in  places  to  heights  of  200  feet.  The  forest 
redoubt  covers  about  150  square  miles,  and 
from  the  accounts  of  defectors  and  prisoner.^ 
it  is  both  a  maze  and  trap  made  up  of  secret 
trails,  hidden  strongpolnts  and  supply 
dumps,  and  bunkers  connected  with  deep 
tunnels    Impregnable   to   air   bombing. 

None  of  this  can  be  seen  from  the  air.  I 
was  shown  a  short,  narrow  gray  swath  In  the 
forest  left  by  the  Air  Force  in  its  forlorn  ex- 
periment some  months  ago  to  defoliate  the 
region  by  saturating  the  tree  tops  with  a  mix- 
ture of  napalm  and  chemicals.  The  chemi- 
cals were  expected  to  dry  out  the  trees  and 
the  napalm  to  set  the  forest  ablaze.  But. 
for  various  reasons,  the  hoped-for  conflagra- 
tion never  got  going,  and  the  experiment  was 
abandoned  as  being  too  costly  and  tricky. 
Now  the  Air  Force  is  trying  to  reduce  the  for- 
est to  matchwood  with  B-52's. 

I  doubt  even  the  B-52's  will  make  much 
of  an  impression  with  TNT.  unless  McNa- 
mara  wants  to  make  tree-felling  a  new  ca- 
reer for  SAC.  or  unless  SAC  has  the  extraor- 
dinary good  luck  to  pinpoint  and  smash 
the  headquarters  area.  But  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  the  Job  of  prying  the  enemy 
out  of  the  forest  tangle  was  hopelessly  be- 
yond the  competence  and  means  of  the 
troops  we  had  committed.  In  recent  major 
engagements  the  air  attack  has  again  ana 
again  finally  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  But 
It  must  also  be  said  that,  for  the  Viet- 
namese garrisons,  the  turn  has  usually  come 
too  late.  Since  the  Vletcong  time  their  as- 
saults at  night,  and  In  the  monsoon  sea- 
son at  Intervals  when  they  can  count  on  cov- 
er from  ram  and  clouds,  the  Air  Force's  abil- 
ity to  react  quickly  has  been  sorely  Umltea 


on  occasion,  and  in  consequence  battalion 
after  battalion  of  Vietnamese  regional  troops 
were  cut  to  ribbons  before  help  came.  One 
doesnt  have  to  look  very  far  to  observe  that, 
except  for  the  introduction  of  the  helicopter, 
there  has  been  little  new  Invention  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  forces  for  the  kind  of  war 
they  are  now  being  asked  to  fight.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  doesn't  even  yet  have  a 
satisfactory  airplane  to  support  this  kind  of 
action.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  use 
planes  that  are  either  obsolete  (A-l's  and 
B-57's)  or  too  valuable  (F-105's  and  F-4's) . 

THE    CASE    FOR    GOING    NORTH 

It  is  time  that  the  E-rlng  in  the  Pentagon 
stopped  kidding  the  troops,  and  that  the 
rest  of  us  stopped  kidding  ourselves.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  send  American  foot  sol- 
diers, rifles  and  grenades  at  the  ready.  Into 
the  rain  forests  and  the  rice  paddles  and  the 
dim  mountain  trails  to  grapple  with  a  foe 
whom  they  cannot  distinguish  by  face  or 
tongue  from  the  same  racial  stock  whom  they 
seek  to  defend.  On  every  count — disease, 
tropical  heat,  and  rain,  the  language  cur- 
tain— the  odds  are  much  too  high  against 
their  making  much  of  an  impression.  When 
the  question  arose  last  year  of  sending  U.S. 
combat  forces  into  South  Vietnam  as  stlff- 
eners,  serious  consideration  was  given  to 
the  proposition  of  forming  them  Into  a  line, 
a  sort  of  cordon  sanltalre.  across  the  Jungle 
and  mountain  approaches  through  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  with  the  object  of  thereby  seal- 
ing off  the  Communist  supply  routes.  This 
impractical  scheme  was  discarded  In  view 
of  the  all  but  Impossible  cost  of  supplying 
the  Army  at  anything  like  Its  desired  stand- 
ards, and  the  further  consideration  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  force's  energies  and  means 
would  be  consumed  merely  In  looking  after 
itself.  The  solution  that  was  adopted  and 
is  being  followed  now  Is  to  settle  the  troops 
in  garrison-like  strongpolnts  along  the  coast. 
It  has  been  romantically  suggested  that  these 
places  will  in  due  course  become  sally  ports 
from  which  our  troops  will  issue  forth  into 
the  hinterland,  spreading  in  Ink-spot  fashion 
stability  and  hope  among  the  hamlets.  But 
such  a  process  could  take  a  decade  or  two 
short  of  forever.  It  also  means  military  oc- 
cupation, the  last  thing  Kennedy.  McNamara. 
Taylor  and  Company  had  In  their  minds  when 
they  resolved  in  1961  to  risk  a  stand  In  South 
Vietnam.  Taylor  understood  this  perfectly, 
and  the  dreary  outlook  no  doubt  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  leave  Saigon. 

THE    U.S.    ADVANTAGE 

Is  there  an  alternative  strategy?  There 
certainly  Is.  It  is  one.  however,  that  re- 
volves around  a  different  set  of  premises  than 
the  McNamara-Taylor  strategy  has  so  far 
favored.  Most  particularly.  It  means  shifting 
the  main  weight  of  the  American  counter- 
attack from  a  ground  war  below  the  seven- 
teenth parallel  to  an  air  offensive  in  North 
Vietnam  Itself,  accompanied  by  a  blockade 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  coast.  Does  this 
mean  leveling  Hanoi?  No.  It  means,  if  nec- 
essary, the  deliberate,  progressive  destruc- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnamese  Infrastruc- 
ture— the  plants,  the  railroads,  and  electric 
power  systems,  the  ports — to  a  point  where 
Ho  Chi  Minh  can  no  longer  support  his  ag- 
gression in  the  south.  Will  this  cause  Ho 
to  capitulate?  Not  necessarily.  Ho  Is  an 
elderly  Asian  revolutionary  whose  education 
in  communism  began  in  Europe  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  More  of  his  adult 
life  has  been  spent  outside  Vietnam  than  In- 
side. His  government  will  probably  be  wher- 
ever he  chooses  to  hang  his  hat. 

But  If  his  capacity  for  mischief  Is  reduced, 
then  our  object  is  served.  That  object.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  to  lift  from  South  Vietnam, 
at  all  possible  speed,  the  terrible  pressure  on 
Its  hamlets.  Because  that  task  is  manifestly 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps,  except  In  a  prolonged  and 
costly  test  of  endurance,  then  we  must  pick 
up  our  weapons  of  technological  advantage — 


the  air  arms,  both  sea  and  ground  based. 
What  has  made  the  American  fighting  man 
better  than  his  enemies  is  his  higher  tech- 
nological proficiency.  It  seems  folly  for  us 
to  fight  In  Asia  without  drawing  on  this 
technological  advantage.  It  may  be  highly 
desirable,  for  instance,  to  use  our  sea  power 
and  ground  troops  to  a  limited  extent  to 
establish  a  beachhead  near  Haiphong,  thus 
threatening  the  enemy's  main  supply  lines 
and  forcing  It  to  pull  Its  troops  out  of  south- 
ern Vietnam.  Such  tactics  were  Immensely 
successful  In  Leyte  Gulf  and  later  at  Inchon 
and  had  a  salutory  effect  on  equally  stubborn 
enemies. 

Would  a  truly  stern  attack  on  the  North 
bring  China  Into  the  war?  Expert  opinion 
splits  sharply  over  the  answer.  High  value 
would  certainly  have  to  be  given  to  that 
possibility  in  any  plan  for  enlarging  the 
theater  of  action.  We  are  already  In  an  un- 
declared contest  of  power  with  Red  China 
and  the  question  that  the  President  has  to 
face  up  to  is  whether  in  the  months  Imme- 
diately ahead  he  settles  for  a  partial  defeat 
or  failure  In  a  war  one  full  remove  from  the 
major  enemy,  or  risks  a  clash  with  Red  China 
In  order  to  bring  the  secondary  war  under 
control.  My  own  view  Is  that  Mao,  should  he 
elect  to  engage,  will  do  so  reluctantly  and 
within  cautious  limits.  He  Is  certainly  not 
likely  to  force  an  engagement  on  terms  that 
will  compel  the  United  States  to  employ  its 
technological  advantage  &  entrance  (to  use 
an  old-fashioned  term).  And  I  find  It  hard 
to  believe  he  would  dare  to  send  his  infantry 
masses  over  the  wretched  roads  to  do  battle 
in  southeast  Asia,  while  Chiang  Kai-shek 
waits  and  watches  hopefully  close  by  on  the 
sea  flank,  with  a  spirited  army  of  400,000  men 
and  the  sharpest,  most  experienced,  small  air 
force  in  the  world. 

THE  BIG  BLTJE-WATER  CHIPS 

It  is,  I  suggest,  the  looming  struggle  with 
Red  China  that  we  Americans  must  keep  in 
the  forefront  of  our  minds  as  we  grope  for 
the  right  mixture  of  political  and  military 
strategy  for  ending  the  mischief  in  Vietnam. 
This  Is  why  the  map  shown  at  the  start  of 
this  report  now  grows  luminous  with  mean- 
ing. Now,  while  hoping  for  a  satisfactory 
outcome  in  the  going  war.  we  should  be  sen- 
sibly preparing  the  dispositions  we  shall  need 
if  it  turns  out  badly. 

The  huge  naval  base  at  Sublc  Bay  with  its 
fine  runways  and  the  Air  Force's  runways, 
repair  shops,  and  storage  facilities  at  Clark 
Field  in  the  Philippines  are  Indispensable 
for  any  forward  strategy  in  the  Pacific.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  British  air  estab- 
lishment and  truly  superb  naval  base  at 
Singapore,  all  greatly  refurbished  in  the  past 
decade,  are  also  crucial  for  the  control  of 
the  Pacific  sea  routes  and  the  approaches  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  have  been  Invested 
in  air  and  sea  facilities  In  Okinawa  and 
Japan.  And  Japan  must  Itself  be  persuaded 
to  become  the  north  hinge  of  any  grand 
strategy  scheme  In  the  Pacific. 

Then,  too.  there  Is  Thailand,  which  has 
generously  opened  its  geography  for  new  Jet 
airfields.  This  to  me  Is  the  most  stunning 
recent  development  of  all.  It  could  have  the 
effect  of  transforming  Thailand  from  being 
a  weak  ground  flank  on  the  U.S.  position  In 
South  Vietnam  into  becoming  the  main  air- 
strike  position,  of  which  South  Vietnam  be- 
comes the  weak  ground  flank.  And.  flnally, 
there  are  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  the  only 
other  friendly  countries  In  the  area  with 
large,  ready,  experienced  forces.  It  seems  to 
me  our  diplomacy  should  be  cultivating  this 
vast  garden  with  more  assiduity  than  It  has 
shown. 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  growmg  clarification  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  of  an  unfounded  verbal 
attack  made  against  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford  by  President  Johnson.  It 
has  been  proven  that  Mr.  Ford  is  inno- 
cent of  charges  that  he  divulged  so-called 
confidential  information  to  reporters  fol- 
lowing a  White  House  conference  with 
the  President.  Among  strong  repudia- 
tions of  the  unwarranted  attack  against 
Mr.  Ford  was  a  letter  from  Newsweek 
writer  Samuel  Shaffer  which  described 
the  President's  criticism  as  unfounded 
and  as  "wholly  unfair." 

One  of  the  most  respected  newspapers 
in  the  world  has  come  to  the  defense  of 
Mr.  Ford.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  in  an 
editorial  published  August  5,  1965,  ar- 
ticulately explored  the  incident. 

This  is  the  Detroit  Free  Press  editorial 
titled  "He  Misunderstood": 
He  Misunderstood 

Now  It's  Lyndon  Johnson's  turn  to  plead 
a  misunderstanding. 

After  royally  chewing  out  Representative 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Sunday  for 
leaking  Information  from  a  White  House 
skull  session  on  Vietnam  the  previous  Tues- 
day night,  it  turns  out  not  to  have  been  Ford 
at  all. 

The  key  point  of  the  leak  was  the  report 
that  Johnson  had  planned  to  call  up  the 
reserves  for  duty  In  Vietnam  until  he  was 
dissuaded  by  a  memo  read  by  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  Mansfield  said 
the  move  wouldn't  be  popular  among  con- 
gressional Democrats. 

Since  this  kind  of  a  report  would.  Indeed, 
be  embarrassing  to  the  Democrats,  Johnson 
would.  Indeed,  not  want  it  known,  and  would 
deny  It.  And  since  it  got  to  be  public  knowl- 
edge, Johnson  felt  some  enemy — a  Republi- 
can— had  to  have  leaked  It.  and,  therefore, 
would  call  it  "malicious." 

The  President  has  learned  a  great  deal  In 
his  20  months  in  the  White  House,  but  two 
lessons  he  has  obviously  not  learned.  The 
first  Is  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Presi- 
dent Is  going  to  have  full  and  unqualified 
support  from  his  own  party  except  when  the 
Issue  is  finally  Joined.  What  angered  him 
about  the  memo  Is  probably  that  there  was 
truth  to  It. 

The  second  lesson  Is  that  Washington  is  a 
giant  sieve  and  every  hole  leaks.  Including 
the  White  House.  Even  on  matters  of  na- 
tional security  the  press  usually  knows  far 
more  than  the  President  wants  it  to  or  than 
it  reports. 

Even  if  Lyndon  Johnson's  sleuths  were  bet- 
ter than  they  are.  the  odds  on  their  finding 
the  source  or  plugging  the  leak  are  slight 
indeed. 

The  only  provable  fact  is  that  it  wasn't 
Ford.  Johnson  must  have  been  misunder- 
stood when  he  said  it  was. 


HE  MISUNDERSTOOD 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 


ABE  FORTAS:    A  POOR  CHOICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
President  were  to  have  searched  out  a 
person  who  would  be  less  qualified  to  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  he  could  not  have  done  much  bet- 
ter than  in  his  selection  of  Abe  Fortas. 
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About  the  only  plausible  explanation 
would  be  that  the  President  wants  to 
make  a  moderate  out  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  It  has  been  very  interesting 
to  read  about  the  speculation  of  news 
reporters  that  Abe  Fortas  will  probably 
line  up  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  Court. 
This  is  almost  humorous  because  Mr. 
Fortas,  known  as  a  fixer  in  political  cir- 
cles here,  in  philosophy  would  rank  as 
the  far  left's  spokesman  on  an  already 
stacked  liberal  Court.  He  has  been 
more  than  a  casual  observer  to  the 
causes  of  the  radical  left  including  Com- 
munist fronts  and  his  associations  with 
the  Harry  Dexter  Whites,  the  Owen  Lat- 
timores  and  others  of  this  stripe  make 
his  nomination  an  insult  to  all  of  the 
many  fine  lawyers,  liberal,  moderate,  and 
conservative,  who  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  President  in  the  selection  of  his 
crony. 

His  memory  is  a  little  foggy  in  review- 
ing his  flirtations  with  the  Communist 
cause  of  the  last  two  decades  but  the  rec- 
ord is  clear.  He  belonged  to  two  Com- 
munist front  groups.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  as  well  as 
being  a  member  of  its  committee  on  farm 
problems.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association  and  his  name  ap- 
pears on  their  letterhead.  He  was  en- 
tertained at  the  Sky-Top  Fair  by  the 
League  of  Women  Shoppers,  another 
front  group.  This,  of  course,  was  in 
the  days  when  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man administrations  were  honeycombed 
with  Communists  and  it  was  fashion- 
able. 

His  name  appears  through  numerous 
hearing  transcripts  where  Communist 
and  Communist  front  witnesses  testi- 
fied before  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. He  was  the  counsel,  with  Ed  Reis- 
kind,  for  Jose  Ferrer  in  his  cooperative 
appearance  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  1951. 
When  Dr.  Martin  David  Kamen  testified 
before  the  committee  on  September  14, 
1948.  he  stated  that  after  being  subpe- 
naed  "I  called  Mr.  Fortas  of  the  law  firm 
to  ask  him  what  my  rights  were  in  this 
matter." 

Albert  E.  Kahn  testified  in  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings on  the  Matusow  case  that  he  sent 
a  copy  of  Harvey  Matusow's  book  "False 
Witness"  to  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter. 

In  August  1952.  the  Ford  Foundation 
gave  a  grant  of  $400,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School  for  a  research 
program  in  law  and  the  behavioral 
sciences.  Mr.  Fortas  was  a  member  of 
the  advisory  group  for  this  program.  It 
was  under  this  program  that  the  deliber- 
ations of  juries  were  recorded.  Although 
it  has  never  been  established  that  Mr. 
Fortas  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
recording  of  the  jury  proceedings,  he 
should  openly  state  his  position  on  this 
matter.  Like  too  many  of  his  associa- 
tions, rather  than  developing  a  back- 
ground for  service  on  the  Bench  they 
suggest  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
there. 

Mr.  Fortas  served  as  counsel  for  Owen 
Lattimore  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
in  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations— 
IPR — hearings.    This  was  no  casual  con- 


nection. At  a  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  ad- 
visory committee,  held  at  the  home  of 
Owen  Lattimore  on  March  2o,  1946,  a 
number  of  suggestions  were  made  for 
building  up  the  Washington  chapter. 
One  of  the  suggestions  was  to  build  "first 
class  programs"  around  headliners. 
Who  was  suggested  as  one  of  these  head- 
liners:  Abe  Fortas.  The  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  hearings  show  the  name 
Abe  Fortas  in  many  connections — not 
just  the  counsel  for  the  witness. 

Mr.  Catesby  T.  Jones,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Johns  Hopkins  University  who 
had  received  a  fellowship  there  through 
the  efforts  of  Owen  Lattimore  and  who, 
indirectly,  admitted  past  Communist 
Party  membership,  testified  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  hearings  that, 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Lattimore.  he  had 
attended  the  hearings  and  taken  notes 
on  the  2  days  Louis  Budenz  testified. 
Where  did  he  take  these  notes?  To  the 
ofiSce  of  Abe  Fortas.  Mr.  Jones  also 
testified  that  he  gave  an  envelope  con- 
taining the  record  of  an  immigration 
proceeding  to  Mr.  Fortas  which  appar- 
ently contained  the  proceedings  in  the 
John  Santo  deportation  case.  A  close 
study  of  the  hearings  indicates,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  Abe  Fortas  was  far  more 
than  a  casual  observer  in  these  matters 
and  was  deeply  involved  with  many  of 
these  questionable  people. 

On  January  4.  1945,  Abe  Fortas.  then 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wrote 
to  Harry  Dexter  White: 

Dear  Harht:  I  am  delighted  that  the  Pres- 
ident nominated  you  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Your  promotion  Is 
completely  deserved  and  It  will  strengthen 
the  Government  considerably.  My  very  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Abe. 

Americans  will  debate  for  years  which 
Government  was  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  and  activities  of  Harry  Dex- 
ter White.  There  will  never  be  any  doubt 
in  my  mind,  however,  that  It  was  not  the 
American  Government  which  benefited. 

Harry  Dexter  White,  whose  sudden 
death  quashed  the  hearings  on  his  in- 
famous part  in  interlocking  subversion 
in  the  Federal  Government,  replied  to  his 
friend  on  March  2,  1945: 

Dear  Abe:  Now  that  I  have  caught  my 
breath  I  want  to  thank  you  In  writing  for 
your  very  kind  note  of  congratulations.  It 
is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  your  good 
wishes. 

Sincerely. 

H.  D.  WHtTE. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
the  double  standard  of  the  liberal.  If 
anyone  wei*e  to  have  this  close  a  rela- 
tionship with  Robert  Welch  in  this  day 
and  age  he  would  be  run  out  of  town  on  a 
rail  by  the  liberal  press.  No  one  has  ever 
accused  Robert  Welch  of  carrying  on  the 
subversive  activities  which  Harry  Dexter 
White  did. 

Abe  Fortas  was  a  member  of  a  dinner 
group  which  met  at  the  Athens  Cafe.  804 
Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.. 
which  Included  key  White  House  person- 
nel and  representatives  of  various  agen- 
cies and  departments.  Among  those 
were  Dr.  Lauchlin  B.  Currie,  Aubrey  Wil- 


liams, Dr.  Lubin,  David  Niles,  Mr. 
Appleby,  C.  B.  Baldwin,  and  Oscar  Chap- 
man. Currie  was  a  member  of  the  Silver- 
master  spy  ring. 

Mr.  Fortas  is  admittedly  a  little  hazy 
on  his  association  with  the  International 
Juridical  Association,  a  Communist 
front.  Among  his  fellow  members  on 
this  committee  with  records  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  were  Joseph  R. 
Brodsky,  Nathan  Witt,  Leo  Gallagher. 
Lee  Pressman,  David  J.  Bentall,  Isaac  E. 
Ferguson,  and  others  who  have  been  ac- 
tive as  counsel  in  Communist  cases.  Tiiis 
group  was  an  official  offshoot  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Defense,  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  le  "legal  arm  of 
the  Communist  Party." 

A  letterhead  of  the  American  Law  Stu- 
dents Association  shows  Prof.  Abe  Fortas, 
of  Yale  Law  School,  as  a  member  of  its 
faculty  advisory  board.  The  American 
Law  Students  Association  was  a  part  of 
the  American  Youth  Congress  which  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General.  It  was  also  an  affiliate  of  the 
U.S.  Peace  Committee,  a  part  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled peace  front. 

Abe  Fortas  was  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Committee  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion which  has  defended  the  Interests  of 
individual  Communists  and  whose  meet- 
ings have  been  addressed  by  such  well- 
known  Communists  as  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn.  Lee  Pressman,  and  Doxey  Wilker- 
son. 

In  looking  for  well-qualified  Americans 
who  w^ould  bring  dignity  to  the  Nation's 
highest  Court,  it  is  utterly  fantastic  that 
the  President  should  overlook  the  record 
of  Abe  Fortas.  He  has  had  little  train- 
ing for  the  position  other  than  being  an 
intimate  crony  of  the  President.  This 
may  be  the  President's  worst  blind  spot 
as  he  could  not  see  the  true  Bobby  Baker 
whom  he  referred  to  as  his  strong  right 
arm,  nor  Walter  Jenkins  who  was  his 
most  intimate  associate  at  the  White 
House.  In  truth,  the  President  got  his 
sttirt  from  Aubrey  Williams  whose  rec- 
ord reads  much  like  that  of  Abe  Fortas. 
If  Abe  Fortas  has  the  qualifications  to  be 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  why  not  let  the 
justice  of  the  peace  try  capital  cases. 
They  would  be  as  prepared  as  the  man 
who  has  been  tapped  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  Arthur  Goldberg. 

Appendix  I 
International  Juridical  Association 
Among  the  members  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens Political  Action  Committee,  Carey  Mc- 
■Willlams,  George  Soule.  and  Bruce  BUven 
have  been  affiliated  with  the  International 
Juridical  Association.  Carey  McWilllams  la 
a  member  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
organization;  and  Bruce  BUven  and  George 
Soule  joined  in  sponsoring  one  of  the  or- 
ganization's public  statements.  (See  Dally 
Worker.  July  25.  1936.  p.  2.) 

Probably  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
Communist  character  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
records  of  the  persons  who  compose  the 
organization's  national  committee.  Among 
these  persons,  we  find  a  substantial  nucleus 
of  publicly  avowed  or  provable  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  study,  therefore,  we  cite  a  portion 
of  the  Communist  records  of  these  persons. 
Subsequently,  a  sketch  of  the  organization's 
history  and  policies  will  add  confirming  evi- 
dence of  its  Communist  character. 


OFFICIALS     OF     THE     INTERNATIONAL      JXJHIDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  following  persons  are  officers  or  na- 
tional  committeemen   of  the   International 
Juridical   Association:    George  R.  Andersen. 
I.  Duke  Avnet.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  David 
J    Bentall.  Alfred  Bettman,   Clara  G.  Bins- 
wanger,   J.  H.  Bollens,  Paul   F.   Brlssenden. 
Joseph  R.  Brodsky.  Sylvan  Bruner,  Eugene 
Cotton,  Paul  Coughlin.  John  P.  Davis.  Rich- 
ard   A.    DowUng.    George    Clifton    Edwards, 
Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Isaac  E.  Ferguson,  Ar- 
thur Fisher,  Abe  Fortas,  Osmond  K.  Fraen- 
kel,  Alexander  H.  Frey,  Leo  Gallagher,  Lloyd 
K.  Garrison,  Walter  Gellhorn,  Irvln  Good- 
man,   Herman    A.    Gray,    Nathan    Greene, 
George  G.  Groat.  Aubrey  Grossman.  Robert 
L   Hale,  Pearl  M.  Hart,  Isaac  S.  Heller.  Je- 
rome R.  Hellersteln,  R.  W.  Henderson,  Ed- 
ward Henry,  Charles  H.  Houston,  Henry  T. 
Hunt,  Abraham  J.  Isserman.   Isadore  Katz, 
Robert  W.  Kenny,  Paul  J.  Kern,  Carol  King, 
Joseph  Kovner,  Edward  Lamb,  Yetta  Land, 
Mark  Lauter,  George  B.  Leonard,  Arthur  Le- 
Seuer,    Ellas    Lleberman,    Max    Lowenthal, 
Thurgood   MarshaU,   Jerome  Michael,   Louis 
F.    McCabe,    Carey    McWilllams,    David    K. 
Niles,  William  L.  Nunn.  Patrick  H.  O'Brien, 
Joseph  A.  Padway,  Shad  Poller,  Justine  Wise 
Polier,  Lee  Pressman,  Samuel  L.  Rothbard, 
Ralph    Seward,    Malcolm    Sharp,    Anthony 
Wayne    Smith,    Perry    J.    Stearns,    Maurice 
Sugar,  A.  Ovrum  Tapper,  Colston  E.  Warne, 
Herbert    T.    Wecsler,    Ruth    Weyand,    Carle 
Whitehead,   Roy  Wllkins,  A.   L.   Wlrln,   Na- 
than Witt,  David  Zlsklnd. 


Appendix  II 

American    Law    Student's    Association 

(Woolworth  Building,  Room  530; 
New  York.  N.Y.) 

FACULTY  advisory  BOARD 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Law: 
Dean  Leon  Green. 

New  York  University:  Dean  Frank  Som- 
mers;  Prof.  F.  D.  Sloovers;  Prof.  Augustln 
Derby;  Prof.  William  Walsh;  Prof.  Herman 
Grey. 

St.  John's  University:  Vice  Dean  John 
Maloney;  Prof.  D.  S.  Edgar,  Sr.;  Prof.  D.  S. 
Edgar,  Jr. 

Columbia  University:  Prof  Elliot  Cheat- 
harm;  Prof.  Walter  Gellhorn;  Prof.  PhUlp 
Jessup. 

Brooklyn  Law  School:  Prof.  Jerome  Prince; 
Prof.  Abraham  Rotwein. 

Yale  Law  School:  Prof.  Fred  Rodell;  Prof. 
Abe  Fortas. 

NATIONAL    executive    BOARD 

Robert  Page,  president. 
Thomas  Levinia.  vice  president. 
Morris  Engel,  secretary. 
Norman  Leonard,  treasurer. 


PROPOSED   CONSULAR   CONVEN- 
TION WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  astute  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT]  quietly  slipped,  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  railroaded  through  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
the  Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  which  the  Senate  will  be  asked 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent. 

It  is  hiteresting  to  note  that  a  treaty 
containing  such  vast  implications  slipped 
thi'ough  after  one  executive  hearing,  one 
public  hearing,  and  one  executive  session 
of  the  conunittee.  The  only  witnesses  to 
be  heard  at  both  the  executive  and  pub- 
lic hearing  were  the  Secretary  of  State, 


Mr.  Rusk,  and  his  legal  adviser,  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Meeker.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  other  Government  officials 
were  invited  to  appear,  and  individuals 
and  organizations  of  citizens  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions 
before  the  committee. 

There  are  significant  threats  to  the 
United  States  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
treaty,  the  most  obvious  being  the  Soviet 
practice  of  using  consulates  for  espionage 
purposes.  In  addition.  Communist  gov- 
ernments have  been  known  to  use  their 
consular  activities  for  forms  of  brilaery 
and  pressure  on  U.S.  citizens  who  have 
relatives  In  Communist  lands  or  who 
have  inherited  property  therein. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  establish- 
ing consulates  obviously  jeopardizes  the 
policy  whereby  our  Government  does  not 
recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the 
U.S.S.R.    If  we  should,  for  example,  es- 
tablish consulates  in  any  of  the  Baltic 
States,  it  would  represent  a  de  facto  rec- 
ognition of  Soviet  control  which  would 
be  an  international  triumph  for  commu- 
nism.   Two  other  major  cities  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  where  the  Russians  might  sug- 
gest we  would  establish  a  consulate  are 
Minsk,  the  capital  of  Byelomssia,  and 
Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine.    These  two 
states  have  voting  rights  at  the  United 
Nations.    It  would  be  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tice to  consider  consular  offices  there.    I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  establish  direct  diplomatic  rela- 
tions   with    the    Governments    of    the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and 
the   Byelorussian   Soviet   Socialist   Re- 
public, as  a  means  of  dramatizing  the 
Soviet  captivity  of  those  lands. 

Furthermore,  during  the  hearings  it 
was  disclosed  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  maintain  any  consulate  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  acquiescence  of 
the  United  States  to  Soviet  consulates 
would  set  an  obvious  precedent  that 
would  soon  find  the  Communist  rulers  of 
Moscow  spreading  their  influence  in 
Latin  America  by  means  of  consular  ac- 
tivities. What  Latin  American  govern- 
ment could  refuse  the  request  for  a  con- 
sulate after  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
has  extended  this  benefit  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Kremlin? 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  is  no  valid  reason  for  concerned 
Members  in  the  House  to  sit  back  and 
watch  a  treaty  being  railroaded  through 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  blind  ratification  by  the  other  body. 
For  over  a  year  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
avoided  the  obligation  of  public  hearings 
on  the  vital  consular  convention  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  finally,  in  an  arbitrary 
and  imdemocratic  manner,  curbed  the 
hearings  and  railroaded  the  convention 
through  the  Senate  Committee. 

There  is  far  more  to  this  treaty  than 
hits  the  eye.  Senate  objections  so  far 
voiced  in  opposition  to  it  have  been 
largely  marginal  in  substance.  In  rail- 
roading the  treaty  proponents  have  been 
negatively  counting  on  such  marginal 
objections  to  obtain  a  quick  Senate  rati- 
fication.   For  over  a  year  they  feared 


exposing  the  treaty  to  open  public  hear- 
ings where  more  substantial  criticisms  of 
this  Moscow-pleasing  treaty  could  be 
heard. 

There  is  still  a  chance  to  correct  this 
wrong  if  the  responsible  Members  of  the 
Senate  vote  to  return  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
an  open  and  frank  discussion  of  this 
poorly  dra^^^l  and  ill-conceived  Conven- 
tion. Without  all  aspects  of  this  defec- 
tive treaty  carefully  discussed  and  de- 
bated, a  blind  ratification  by  the  Senate 
would  only  compound  the  wrong  already 
committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  very  per- 
functory manner  in  which  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  studied 
this  consular  convention,  I  am  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  conduct  a  full-scale  in- 
quiry into  the  impact  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  might  have  on  United  States- 
Soviet  relations,  as  well  as  the  complica- 
tions it  would  cause  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  point  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  aggressively  engaged 
in  aiding  the  Conmiunist  war  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  awai-e  that 
Soviet-manned  missiles  are  in  North 
Vietnam  and  presumably  are  responsible 
for  shooting  down  American  aircraft. 

Evidently  in  i-eturn  for  direct  Soviet  in- 
volvement against  our  boys  in  Vietnam, 
we  will  reward  the  Kremlin  by  permitting 
them  to  establish  consulates  in  this  coun- 
try and.  may  I  point  out,  grant  their  con- 
sular officials  diplomatic  immunity. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  for  this  treaty. 
There  is  much  less  emphasis  from  Mos- 
cow these  days  on  peaceful  coexistence. 
Moscow's  features,  as  far  as  they  face  the 
West  and  specifically  the  United  States, 
are  obviously  an  unconcealed  scowl. 
Moscow's  voice — except,  so  far,  on  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  matters — is  be- 
coming harsh  and  growling. 

We  further  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  legitimate  trade 
as  we  know  it  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  persistent  disrespect  for  patent  and 
copyright  laws,  their  desire  for  items  to 
help  their  military  and  heavy  industry, 
their  disregard  for  the  consumer  demands 
of  their  own  citizens,  their  willingness  to 
diunp  items  at  a  loss  on  the  world  mar- 
ket— all  give  evidence  of  the  impracti- 
cality  of  basic  trade  relations  with  the 
Moscow  dictatorship.  Obviously,  this 
consular  convention  cannot  be  of  com- 
mercial value  to  us. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  House  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  close  relatives  in 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  Armenia, 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia,  and  other  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
Communist  governments  have  shown  a 
disrespect  for  property  and  inheritance 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  failure  to  ex- 
tract effective  concessions  or  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  a  change  in  policy  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  this  consular  convention  ren- 
ders it  meaningless  in  this  area.  The 
possibility  of  coercion,  bribery,  even 
blackmail  are  evident  if  Soviet  consular 
officials  have  the  freedom  to  roam 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  brief  hearings  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Secretary  of  State  naively  ex- 
plains that  the  location  for  possible  con- 
sulates has  not  been  discussed.    I  find 
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this  statement  impossible  to  believe.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rusk,  preliminary  discus- 
sions were  held  in  1961  and  serious  dis- 
cussions commenced  in  1963.  Certainly, 
in  all  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  some  dis- 
cussion must  be  held  as  to  where 
the  Soviets  hoped  to  place  their  consular 
offices.  The  treaty  does  not  even  specify 
strict  reciprocity  in  the  number  of  con- 
sular locations. 

It  might  well  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Soviets  will  request  permission  to  estab- 
lish a  consulate  in  Cocoa.  Fla  ;  Colum- 
bus. Ga.:  and  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  where 
they  could  not  only  conduct  commercial 
activities  but  be  adjacent  to  our  facUities 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  Fort  Benninc;,  and  Los 
Alamos  Proving  Grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  quote  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State: 

And  to  the  extent,  sir.  that  we  can  build 
some  peace  >n  the  world  and  establish  nor- 
mal relations,  the  problems  raised  by  es- 
pionage diminish.  It  Is  In  periods  of  tension 
and  crisis  and  controversy  and  rivalry  and 
armed  confrontations  where  the  problem  of 
espionage  grows. 

If  I  understand  administration  ex- 
planations properly,  the  problem  of 
armed  confrontation  and  the  controversy 
in  Vietnam  grow  as  Soviet  support  of  the 
Communist  forces  there  increases. 
Therefore,  by  Secretary  Rusk's  own 
words,  this  is  the  wrong  time  for  us  to 
enter  into  this  consular  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  background 
to  this  issue  is  furnished  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  which  has 
consistently  called  for  open  and  honest 
hearings  on  this  treaty.  I  include  the 
committee's  appeals  to  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  as  part  of  my  remarks,  followed  by 
an  incisive  article  written  by  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky.  of  Georgetown  University,  titled 
'The  Second  Treaty  of  Moscow": 

August  2,  1965. 

Hon.  J.  W.   PULBRIOHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Interested  groups  and 
citizens  have  waited  over  a  year  now  for  a 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  the  second 
treaty  of  Moscow,  namely  the  consular  con- 
vention with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  on-and-off 
faucet  treatment  since  June  1964  evidently 
suggests  fearfvil  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
treaty's  advocates  as  to  the  prospect  of  Its 
ratification  by  the  Senate. 

In  one  of  the  "on"  phases  of  this  grand 
maneuver,  recent  press  accounts  (eg.,  "Hear- 
ing Due  on  Russian  Consular  Pact,"  the 
Washington  Post,  July  22,  1965)  have  an- 
nounced that  thp  hearings  will  not  be  defi- 
nitely held.  However,  to  our  amazement,  a 
member  of  your  staff,  Mr.  Carl  Marcy,  stated 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  and  dated  July  23, 
1965.  that  except  for  the  appearance  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  "it  is  not  known  at  this  time 
whether  the  committee  will  call  other  govern- 
mental or  public  witnesses  on  the  conven- 
tion." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  does  not  mean 
the  contemplation  of  a  further  maneuver  of 
ramming  this  ill-advised  and  harmful  treaty 
down  the  throats  of  our  people  without  fair 
and  open  hearings.  This  committee  strongly 
urges  the  calling  of  such  hearings  now. 

The  Implications  of  this  treaty  are  far 
greater  and  more  disadvantageous  to  us  than 
most  Americans  are  aware  of.  A  blind  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate  would  mean  a  tremen- 
dous diplomatic  victory  for  Imperlo-colonlal- 
1st  Moscow.    By  virtue  of  his  antiquated  and 


misleading  conceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  even  the  late  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  tact- 
fully repudiated  in  November  1961,  Secretary 
Rusk  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  sole, 
adequate  witness.  The  treaty  is  based  on 
false  political  assumptions;  in  terms  of  ob- 
jective reality  as  against  an  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Moscow  totalitarlans,  it  is  subject 
to  legal  question;  and  by  virtue  of  the  basic 
shortcomings,  the  treaty  as  drawn  stands  to 
mp.ke  mockery  of  numerous  official  pro- 
nouncements. 

The  reasons  justifying  these  points  should 
be  openly  discussed  before  the  Senate  acts 
en  any  r.itification  of  this  treaty.  We  trust 
in  your  sense  of  fairness  to  make  this  possible. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Lev  E  Djbriansky, 

Chairman. 


August  4,  1965. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  action  taken  by 
your  conm:iittee  on  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  without  frank  and  open 
public  hearing  confirms  the  first  point  in  our 
letter  of  August  2,  namely  the  "fearful  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  treaty's  advocates  as  to 
the  prospect  of  its  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate." 

Those  who  speak  piously  and  loudly  about 
extremists  and  the  constant  need  for  open 
and  critical  democratic  discussion  of  our  for- 
eign policy  might  well,  in  the  quiet  of  their 
conscience,  reflect  on  the  crass  discrepancies 
between  their  words  and  their  deeds.  This 
action  of  foreclosing  public  discussion  of  a 
treaty,  which  even  conceptually  and  legally 
is  contradictory  and  fallacious  in  parts,  can- 
not but  be  viewed  as  the  very  negation  of 
the  democratic  process. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  an  article  on  "The 
Second  Treaty  of  Moscow"  (Congressional 
RF.CORD.  Feb.  8.  1965,  pp.  2160-2163)  a  blind 
ratification  of  the  Convention  would  form 
another  chapter  In  our  long,  inept  dealings 
with  the  Russians  and  expose  us  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  nation  of  hypocrites  when  the 
President  and  others  proclaim  our  "devotion 
to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  na- 
tional independence  and  human  liberty." 
This  treaty  Is  a  confirmation  of  Russia's 
Imperlo-colonlalism  within  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
further  evidence  of  our  diplomatic  ineptitude 
In  the  cold  war,  not  to  say  our  grave  lack  of 
understanding  of  America's  prime  enemy. 
The  tragedy  of  all  this  Is  that,  like  in  Viet- 
nam, our  people  have  to  pay  for  such  inepti- 
tude and  failure  in  blood  and  treasure. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.  Dobrianskt, 

Chairman. 

The  Second  Treaty  of  Moscow 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 

At  the  close  of  1964  the  American  people 
seemed  to  desire  peace  above  all  else.  Ac- 
cording to  a  reliable  pollster,  about  83  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  favored  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty  with  "Russia,"  this 
despite  the  doubtless  advances  made  by 
Moscow  from  Its  previous  supermegatonlc 
tests.'  Approximately  81  percent  felt  that 
by  keeping  militarily  strong  we  could  avoid 
a  global  war;  the  prospect  of  being  cornered 
Into  such  a  disastrous  conflagration  through 
continued  cold  war  advances  by  the  Red  to- 
talitarlans was  not  considered.  And  some 
63  percent,  ignorant  of  or  wishfully  im- 
pervious to  all  past  experience,  advocated  at- 
tempts at  reaching  agreements  with  the  to- 
talitarian regimes  in  the  hope  of  realizing 


world  peace,  regardless  of  the  enslavement  of 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  The  consular 
convention  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  supposed  to 
be  an  example  of  such  agreements. 

On  June  1,  1964,  the  convention  was  signed 
in  Moscow  and  11  days  later  was  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratification.  Unlilce 
the  test  ban  treaty,  it  represents  the  first 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  like  the 
treaty  of  Moscow,  which  the  test  ban  pact 
came  to  be  known  under  Russian  prop.iganda 
auspices,  the  convention  was  consummated 
in  the  chief  imperio-coloniallst  capital  of 
the  world  and  has  provided  further  propa- 
ganda fodder  for  Moscow.  Russian  propa- 
gandists have  lost  little  time  in  offering  this 
second  piece  of  evidence  as  confirmation  of 
Moscow's  intentions  to  secure  world  pecce. 
For,  after  all  and  on  the  record,  both  picts 
originated  in  and  bear  the  stamp  of  Moscow, 
the  vanguard  of  world  "peace."  Indeed,  we 
might  as  well  call  the  convention  the  sec- 
ond treaty  of  Moscow.  It's  truly  uncanny 
how  low  and  how  little  our  capacity  is  for 
propaganda  advantage  and  value. 

President  Johnson  was  quick  to  hail  this 
second  treaty  of  Moscow.  Before  it  was  con- 
cluded, he  said,  "It  is  hoped  that  this  treaty 
will  be  a  step  forward  In  developing  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  wliich 
is  so  Important  in  continuing  the  struggle 
for  peace."  -  The  President  has  the  illusory 
conception  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  not  only  a 
country  such  as  ours  but  also  a  nation.  He 
noted  also  at  the  time  that  the  treaty  would 
be  "the  first  bilateral  (two-nation)  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Un;on."  A  few  days  later,  when  it  v.as  con- 
cluded, Johnson  called  it  "a  significant  step 
in  our  continuing  efforts  to  increase  con- 
tacts and  understanding."  '  And  on  June  12 
In  his  message  to  the  Senate  he  approvingly 
declared  "I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the  con- 
vention and  protocol  submitted  herewith 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  their 
ratification."^ 

Apparently     at     that     moment     Johnson 
thought  ratification  by  the  Senate  would  be 
swift  and  smooth.     In  Its  glowing  spirit  of 
peaceful  coexistence."  Moscow  Joined  with 
the  President  in  hailing  the  treaty  of  Mofcow 
II.     Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  for 
example,   depicted   the   pact  as   "a   positive 
step  in  the  normalization  and  Improvement 
of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States."  '•     As  we  shall  see  later. 
he  had  good  reason  to  view  the  treaty  as   "a 
positive    step."     Also,    many    editorial    com- 
ments In  the  United  States  appeared  to  en- 
courage the  "early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion"  sought   by   the   President.     One   large 
New  York  organ  observed  then,  "The  conclu- 
sion  of   a   Soviet-American   consular   agree- 
ment marks  an  Important  step  toward  fur- 
ther normalization  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R."'     Another, 
In  Washington,  had  this  to  eay,  "That  the 
two  countries  took  30  years  to  come  to  the 
threshold    of    such    a    routine    and    normal 
agreement  Is  sobering  Indeed."  *     From  our 
standpoint,  we  haven't  seemed  to  learn  much 
about     the     Soviet     Union     these     past    30 
years,  particularly  the  changes  In  relations 
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between  the  non-Russian  republics  and  Mos- 
cow within  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself. 

blackout  for  the  campaign 
Despite  all  this  high-powered  approval  of  a 
most  questionable  treaty,  fear  suddenly 
seized  its  advocates.  Serious  doubt  spread 
in  administration  circles  about  the  ease  with 
which  ratification  could  he  obtained.  The 
Republican  leadership  In  Congress  began  to 
question  the  prudence  and  validity  of  the 
pact.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illi- 
nois, the  minority  leader,  bluntly  stated  that 
the  treaty  would  be  "an  unprecedented 
concession  to  the  Soviet  Union"  He  di- 
rected his  criticism  chiefly  at  the  diplomatic 
immunity  provided  for  consular  officers  who 
are  supposed  to  be  principally  concerned 
with  trade  and  consultative  duties.  With 
this  provision,  they  would  be  Immune  from 
prosecution  for  crimes,  including  espionage. 
Senator  Bourke  B  Hickenlooper.  high- 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  complained  sharply  about  the 
lack  of  advance  consultation  on  the  pact, 
which  was  now  being  submitted  for  the 
Senate's  "advice  and  consent." 

This  first  flurry  of  attack  frightened  the 
Democratic  leadership  into  postponing  hear- 
ings on  the  treaty  until  the  next  Congress 
in  1965.  As  one  report  had  it,  "in  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  administration  would  prefer 
not  to  engage  in  a  full  debate  on  the  merits 
of  Its  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union." " 
This  observation  wa.c  amply  confirmed  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  let  it 
b»  known  that  no  hearings  would  be  sched- 
uled on  the  pact.  The  blackout  action 
taken  was  not  onlv  in  rc-nonse  to  the  initial 
Republican  opposition  but  also  to  the  heavy 
critical  mall  poriring  into  Congress  from  the 
Midwest  and  West,  where  two  of  the  ex- 
pected three  Soviet  consulates  would  be  es- 
tablished. The  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  also  placed  itself  on  record  In  op- 
position to  the  convention  as  drawn. 

One  of  the  strange  aspects  of  this  back- 
ground is  this  maneuver  by  the  administra- 
tion to  prevent  the  American  electorate  from 
dLscussing  this  vitally  Important  treaty  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign.  It  would 
seem  that  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  dis- 
cussion on  this  and  similar  matters  would 
be  strongly  encouraged  rather  than  discour- 
aged. Especially  Is  this  true  during  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  when  issues  should  be 
thoroughly  examined.  In  his  acceptance 
speech  the  Republican  candidate.  Senator 
Barry  M.  Goldwater,  alluded  to  the  treaty 
but,  unfortunately,  failed  to  develop  It  Into 
an  Issue  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

Apparently  the  only  effort  made  In  this 
direction  was  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  In  one  of  its  pamphlets  special 
mention  was  made  of  the  "sponsorship  of 
Consular  Convention  with  Moscow,  sealing 
the  permanent  captivity  of  a  dozen  non- 
Rufwian  nations  in  the  USSR,  and  opening 
up  the  United  States  to  further  Russian  es- 
pionage, rackets,  and  propaganda  (now  be- 
fore Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  ratifi- 
cation)."'" A  second,  widely  distributed 
nnmohlet  urged  the  "Rejection  of  the  Con- 
sMlnr  Convention  as  It  Is  now  written  because 
it  will  be  America's  stamp  of  approval  on 
Moscow's  Russian  empire,  diminish  Baltic  In- 
dependence which  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And 
in  this  country  Russian  consulates  will  act 
as  spy  centers  and  means  of  duress  and  pro- 
paganda among  American  ethnic  groups."  '• 
An    open    discussion    of    these    and    related 
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points  would  undoubtedly  have  contributed 
to  a  productive  national  forum,  which  in 
essence  a  presidential  campaign  should  be. 

ON  the  eve  of  a  hearing 
Following  the  administration's  strategy,  an 
examination  of  the  Consular  Convention  is 
thus  confined  to  the  Senate  and  its  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  Of  course  this 
doesn't  mean  that  others  won't  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  but  by  no  means  could 
it  be  of  the  scope  and  depth  that  a  campaign 
of  issues  would  have  occasioned.  At  this 
writing  the  treaty  is  being  discussed  in  few 
circles,  while  preparations  are  being  made  for 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  close  and  thorough  the  hearings  and  ex- 
amination will  be. 

By  all  evidence,  the  conceptions  of  the 
committee's  chairman  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  countered  by  several  of  the 
fundamental  criticisms  directed  against  the 
Convention.  In  his  unforgettable  address 
last  year  on  "Foreign  Policy — Old  Myths  and 
New  Realities,"  Senator  Fulbright  made  the 
sound  point  that  "If  we  are  to  disabuse  our- 
selves of  old  myths  and  to  act  wisely  and 
creatively  upon  the  new  realities  of  our  time, 
we  must  think  and  talk  about  our  problems 
with  perfect  freedom."  Then  he  appropri- 
ately quoted  Woodrow  Wilson:  "The  great- 
est freedom  of  speech  is  the  greatest  safety 
because  if  a  man  Is  a  fool,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  encourage  him  to  advertise  the  fact 
by  speaking."  Evidently,  the  proponents  of 
the  Convention  were  unwilling  to  bank  on 
this  truth  during  the  campaign. 

For  some  time  now  the  affable  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  clung  to  the  myth  that 
some  "200  million  Russians  Inhabit  the  So- 
viet Union,  let  alone  the  earth."^'  In  the  ad- 
dress quoted  above  he  strikes  a  further  myth- 
ical note  about  the  Soviet  Union  being  a 
normal  state  with  normal  and  traditional 
Interests."  "  That  is,  a  state  similar  to  ours 
In  structure,  composition  and  "for  certain 
purposes"  behavior.  These  and  related 
myths,  long  entertained  by  the  Senator,  are 
not  In  the  order  of  judgment  and  opinion, 
but  rather  of  basic  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

However,  the  spirit  of  free  debate  in  which 
the  Senator  drenched  his  remarks  Is  readily 
accepted  by  every  thinking  American.  Such 
debate  should  have  been  staged  In  the  1964 
campaign.  In  fact,  it  Is  high  time  for  an- 
other "great  debate"  In  Congress  and  across 
the  Nation  on  fundamental  subjects  like 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
need  for  a  coherent  American  cold  war  strat- 
egy. A  staged  debate  on  these  issues  has 
been  long  overdue.  There  exists  now  a  con- 
crete and  specific  subject  before  the  Senator's 
own  committee  that  should  prove  to  be  a 
valid  test  of  his  expressed  bent  for  open  In- 
quiry and  perceptive  examination.  The  Issue 
of  the  consular  convention  has  broad  policy 
ramifications  and  can  easily  ignite  the  type 
of  healthy  discussion  the  Senator  seems  to 
encourage. 

Fulbright  himself  views  the  treaty  as  a 
small  step  toward  "normalizing  and  regular- 
izing" relations  with  Russia.  Nevertheless, 
"we  must  think  and  talk  about  our  problems 
with  perfect  freedom."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  whether  the  Senator  himself  Is  In- 
tellectually willing  to  shed  some  of  his  en- 
crusted myths  about  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
the  surface,  the  subject  of  consular  exchanges 
appears  Innocuous  and  procedural;  beneath. 
It  Is  fraught  with  profound  implications  for 
our  moral  and  political  position  in  the  cold 
war. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PACT 

The  State  Department  has.  of  course,  been 
pressing  for  heavy  Senate  support  of  the 
treaty.     It   naturally   would   like   to  see   Its 
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work,  which  was  started  with  discussions 
about  the  treaty  in  1959,  when  Khrushchev 
was  here,  and  accelerated  by  actual  negotia- 
tions beginning  in  September  1963,  brought 
to  a  point  of  final  culmination.  On  a  recipro- 
cal basis,  the  pact  would  lead  first  to  the 
establishment  of  consulates  In  New  York  and 
Leningrad,  and  then  gradually  Include  other 
cities,  very  likely  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
here,  Odessa  and  Vladivostok  there. 

Supporters  of  the  treaty  keep  stressing  the 
rather  outworn,  self-legitimating  argument 
that  this  would  be  another  step  toward  the 
easing  of  tensions.  Whether  it  squares  with 
the  demands  of  political  realities  and  what 
it  implies  for  the  aspirations  of  millions  of 
non-Russian  captives  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
considerations  of  negligible  worth.  Another 
chief  argument  advanced  is  that  the  pact 
would  furnish  more  protection  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens traveling  and  residing  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  case  of  Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn, 
who  In  1963  was  detained  for  a  period  of  13 
days  before  American  officials  were  notified, 
has  been  repeatedly  used  as  an  example  of 
"spy  arrests"  which.  It  Is  argued,  a  consular 
system  may  tend  to  curb.  The  fact  Is  that  a 
politically  and  historically  more  realistic  al- 
ternative to  the  consular  treaty  would  real- 
ize the  same  objective,  without  all  the  de- 
ficiencies and  disadvantages  of  the  latter. 

The  Convention  requires  for  ratification 
a  two-thirds  majority  In  the  Senate  and  the 
President's  signature  before  becoming  law. 
Should  it  come  to  pass,  the  treaty  as  a  law 
of  the  land  would  also  conclude  a  history  of 
deliberation  that  sporadically  extends  back 
to  the  early  thirties.  In  a  real  sense,  the 
treaty  is  a  product  of  the  rather  naive  think- 
ing of  the  thirties  which  in  many  areas 
viewed  the  U.S.S.R.  as  "a  great  experiment." 
When  the  United  States  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1933,  the  intention  to  enter 
Into  a  consular  convention  was  expressed  by 
both  sides.  In  the  czarlst  Russian  Empire 
there  were  eight  U.S.  consulates  or  consular 
agents.  In  the  thirties,  as  now,  American 
hope  was  expressed  that  through  these  diplo- 
matic approaches,  through  trade  and  closer 
cultural  visitations,  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  help  mold  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  events  of  that  time  showed 
how  palpably  naive  we  were. 

Although  no  formal  convention  was  ar- 
rived at,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  opened  up  consulates  Immediately 
prior  to  and  during  World  War  II.  We  estab- 
lished one  In  Vladivostok  In  1934,  and  In  the 
same  year  Moscow  set  up  consulates  In  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  In  1937  It  opened 
up  a  vice-consular  office  in  Los  Angeles. 
Following  World  War  II,  we  requested  and 
received  permission  in  1947  to  open  up  a 
consulate  in  Leningrad,  but  never  did.  For. 
by  1948,  Russian  cold  war  activity  against 
the  United  States  assumed  bolder  propor- 
tions, and  after  the  Oksana  Kasenklna  affair 
in  New  York,  the  U.S.S.R.  broke  off  consular 
relations  completely. 

One  would  think  that  In  the  past  20  years 
our  Etate  of  perceptive  knowledge  regarding 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Russian  center  has 
Improved  measurably  to  warrant  a  more 
realistic  and  sophisticated  approach  in  this 
area.  The  deceits  of  the  period,  the  revela- 
tions of  World  War  II  on  the  eastern  front, 
the  amendments  to  the  Soviet  constitution, 
the  Indomitable  force  of  non-Russian  na- 
tionalism In  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  events  In  the 
United  Nations,  all  this  and  more  should 
have  at  least  made  us  a  little  more  Imagina- 
tive In  this  sphere  of  cold  war  diplomacy. 
This,  however,  doesn't  appear  to  be  the  case. 
Instead,  the  unfounded  preconceptions  and 
myths  of  the  thirties  continue  to  mislead  us 
In  the  sixties.  Significantly,  the  consular 
pact  rests  on  the  very  myths  nurtured  by 
Senator  Fulbright  himself. 
more  negative  essentials  about  the  pact 
Needless  to  say.  there  are  many  more  coun- 
terarguments that  have  been  raised  In  op- 
position to  the  consular  pact.     Some,  with 
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an  eye  for  the  entire  spectrum  of  cold  war 
conflict  today,  have  rightly  questioned  the 
supposed  change  of  circumstance  from  1948. 
Behind  the  smokescreen  of  "peaceful  coex- 
istence" the  cold  war  Is  far  more  Intensive 
and  obviously  more  extensive  than  it  was 
then.  Prom  Moscow's  viewpoint,  the  con- 
sular pact  has  as  much  cold  war  weight  as 
any  other  treaty  arrangement.  It  is  easy  to 
recite  the  details  of  what  the  convention 
will  do.  such  as  protecting  citizens,  perform- 
ing notarial  services,  processing  birth  and 
marriage  certificates,  certifying  wills,  ex- 
pediting travel  documents,  providing  trans- 
lation services,  advising  about  local  laws,  and 
representing  citizens,  but  these  are  only  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  an  Instrument  that 
will  be  used  for  various  cold  war  penetration 
of  our  environment.  To  view  it  differently 
is  to  view  it  blindly. 

Concerning  the  protection  feature,  oppo- 
nents have  pointed  to  the  meager  numbers 
of  Americans  in  the  U.S.S.R..  annually  now 
about  17.000.  and  the  few  hundreds  of  Rus- 
sians and  non-Russians  of  the  U.S.S.R.  tour- 
ing here,  annually  about  2.000.  but  only  about 
200  as  individual  tourists.  These  facts  cause 
one  to  wonder  whether  this  protection  aspect 
isn't  being  overplayed.  The  argument  is 
made  that  for  the  unusual  concession  of  the 
immunity  clause  in  article  19  of  the  conven- 
tion and  also  in  the  si>eclfics  of  the  Incor- 
porated protocol.  Moscow  has  conceded  heav- 
ily on  the  subject  of  detention  of  "nationals." 
which  is  provided  for  in  article  12  of  the 
treaty  and  also  in  the  protocol.  Moscow  is 
supposed  to  have  overridden  its  own  criminal 
code  by  which  a  person  can  be  held  incom- 
municado during  an  Investigation  of  as  long 
as  9  months.  Now,  according  to  the  treaty, 
U.S.  authorities  are  to  be  notified  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Americans  within  3  days  and  be  given 
access  to  them  within  4. 

Why  the  privileges  of  early  notice  and  ac- 
cess haven't  been  pressed  for  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis  within  our  present  ambassadorial 
arrangement  is  still  an  unanswered  question. 
Provision  for  such  privileges  in  the  consular 
treaty  does  not  necessarily  Justify  the 
treaty's  ratification,  particularly  when  its 
basic  defects  are  understood.  Such  pro- 
vision is  logically  not  a  necessary  Integral 
part  of  the  treaty  since  it  could  be — Indeed, 
should  have  been — obtained  on  the  ambas- 
sadorial level,  with  the  principle  of  reciproc- 
ity fully  applied.  Advocates  of  the  treaty 
claim  also  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow is  Inadequate  to  meet  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  protection,  representation,  etc.. 
and  that  therefore  consulates  are  needed  in 
this  vast  area.  With  a  practical  and  more 
realistic  alternative,  as  given  below,  all  of 
these  needs  and  requirements  can  be  even 
more  efficiently  realized.  In  addition  to  not 
generating  the  deficiencies  and  dls.idvant- 
ages  of  the  consular  arrangement,  the  alter- 
native would  sidestep  the  problem  created 
by  the  treaty  where  other  states  would  de- 
mand on  a  most-favored-natlon  agreement 
basis  the  inclusion  of  a  diplomatic  Im- 
munity clause  in  their  outst.inding  consular 
pacts.  In  connection  with  Red  totalitarian 
states  and  their  representatives  here,  the 
policing   problems    would    be    Immense. 

Another  ground  of  objection  is  Moscow's 
multlfaccted  Interest  In  having  this  pact. 
One  facet  is  money  and  its  present  Im- 
portance for  a  foreign  currency  starved  state. 
The  treaty,  in  article  10  provides  for  the  han- 
dling of  estates  to  relatives  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
but  these  wills  have  not  been  executed  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  consular  representation. 
The  legacies  have  accumulated,  and  it  Is 
r\imored  that  they  aggregate  into  sizable 
sums."  Surely  the  amount  of  these  legacies 
should  be  investigated  to  determine  the 
pecuniary  measure  of  Moscow's  Interest  In 
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the  treaty.  If  there  Is  any  American  in- 
terest from  this  angle,  then  mirages  must 
have  surrounded  our  negotiators. 

The  second  facet  of  Moscow's  Interest  is 
unquestionably  greater  opportunities  for  es- 
pionage, propaganda,  and  racket  activities 
on  our  terrain.  The  spy  factor  was  em- 
phasized by  Senator  Dirksen  who  quoted 
both  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
former  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
as  to  the  danger  Involved.  Hoover  has 
underscored  the  fact  that  "a  top-heavy  per- 
centage of  Soviet  bloc  personnel  assigned  to 
this  country  actually  have  Intelligence  as- 
signments." while  Kennedy  has  pointed  out 
that  "the  Communist  espionage  in  this 
country  is  much  more  active  that  It  has 
ever  been."  If  we  have  any  confidence  In 
the  two  highest  Internal  security  offices  of 
our  country,  this  factor  of  spy  activity  can- 
not be  taken  too  lightly. 

Propaganda  and  racket  activities  also  loom 
large  In  Moscow's  scheme  of  Interest.  So- 
viet consulates  In  strategic  sectors  of  this 
country  would  undoubtedly  concentrate  on 
breaking  down  the  antl-Communlst  force 
of  several  well  organized  ethnic  groups. 
These  groups  would  become  prime  targets 
of  consular  propaganda. 

However.  In  advancing  some  of  these 
counterarguments  arent  we  implicitly  ad- 
mitting our  Inabilities  to  spy  with  equal  or 
greater  efficiency,  to  propagate  ideas  with 
perhaps  more  subtle  dexterity,  and  to  sub- 
stantially withstand  their  onslaughts  in  our 
ethnic  areas?  If,  In  truth,  we  are  that  In- 
capacitated, then  these  alone  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  we  recognize  a  two-way  street 
proposition  for  most  of  these  and  are  de- 
termined to  traverse  the  street,  then  the  ad- 
equacy of  these  arguments  evaporates  some- 
what. 

Yet.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  admit 
that  a  consular  pact  will  contribute  to  a 
further  easing  of  tensions,  that  it  will  sig- 
nify our  good  intentions  for  more  peaceful 
relations  and  understanding  tietween  peo- 
ples, that  It  win  provide  some  protection  for 
Americans  In  the  USSR.,  and  also  that 
spying  and  propagandizing  are  two-way 
streets.  Hypothetlcally,  even  admitting  all 
this,  the  Convention  as  It  stands  contradicts 
all  of  our  official  pronouncements  on  the 
self-determination  and  freedom  of  nations. 
As  pointed  out  by  this  writer  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  "Most  Impor- 
tant is  the  reason  that  under  present  circum- 
stances consulates  set  up  In  the  non-Russian 
republics  In  the  U.S.S.R.  would  constitute 
both  a  contradiction  of  our  many  official 
statements  underscoring  the  self-determina- 
tion right  of  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions and  a  virtual  confirmation  of  the  im- 
perlo-colonial  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union."  ■' 
It  was  further  stated:  "The  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  proposed  agreement  are  in  strik- 
ing discord  with  the  political  realities  pres- 
ent In  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  are  scarcely  in  ac- 
cord with  both  our  moral  and  political 
objectives  as  concern  colonialism  and  the 
Independence  of  nations." 

Based  on  truly  reactionary  and  backward 
premises  of  thought,  the  Convention  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
"a  normal  state  with  normal  and  traditional 
Interests"  and  In  effect  places  a  stamp  of 
acceptance  on  the  Imperlo-colonial  character 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  language  of 
the  text  appears  nonsensical  in  terms  of 
both  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  the  polit- 
ical reahties  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Beginning  with 
article  2.  paragraph  8.  and  running  through 
the  entire  Convention,  use  is  made  of  the 
terms  "nationals"  or  "national,"  foolishly 
implying  that,  like  an  American  national, 
there  exists  a  "Soviet  national,"  a  citizen  of 
a  non-existent  Soviet  nation.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Lithuanian  nation,  the  Ukrain- 
ian,  the  Armenian,  even  the  Russian,  and 


their  respective  real-bodied  nationals  with 
this  stroke  of  what  one  may  rightly  call 
juridical  genocide? 

This  semantic  comedy  Is  extended  in  article 
7  paragraph  6  wherein  the  language  of  the 
"Soviet  national"  Is  accepted  as  Russian, 
Sovletese  not  having  yet  emerged.  This 
oblique  and  Indirect  American  support  of 
Moscow's  llnguacide  program  against  the 
colonial  non-Rvissian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Is  really  something  for  us  to  ponder.  When 
in  article  16  we  witness  a  provision  for  a 
national  flag  and  a  national  coat-of-arms 
to  be  hung  over  Soviet  consulates  here,  we 
wonder  first  whether  the  U.S.  negotiators 
know  the  difference  between  the  concept  of 
nation  and  that  of  state  and,  second,  whether 
they  realize  the  depth  of  their  conceptual 
and  political  contribution  to  Moscow's  long- 
range  genocldal  plans.  Article  23.  dealing 
with  taxation  by  the  state,  states  or  local  gov- 
ernments, suggests  the  myth  of  parallelism, 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  like  the  United  States. 
made  up  of  various  states  in  a  bond  of  fed- 
eration and  consisting  of  local  governments 
In  short,  the  state  of  Latvia  is  equivalent  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  doesn't  require  much  foresight  to  see 
this  Convention  as  an  opening  wedge  for  our 
eventual  recognition  of  the  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  countries  in  the  U.SJSR 
The  problem  of  the  Baltic  States,  as  some 
realists  put  it,  can  be  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.  As  Odessa  in  Ukraine  is  being 
bandied  about  for  a  prospective  U.S.  consul- 
ate, Latvian  Riga  or  Estonian  Tallinn  will 
eventually  crop  up  to  receive  our  consular 
and  diplomatic  blessings  on  the  eternal  soli- 
darity of  Soviet  Russia's  internal  empire. 
The  reader  should  find  most  entertaining  the 
State  Department's  wiggly  and  vacuous  re- 
sponse to  this  essential  criticism:  "the  con- 
vention does  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
opening  consulates  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  separate  negotiations."  '"  Not  only  Is  the 
conceptual  construction  of  the  Convention 
overlooked  but  also  one's  credulity  is  taxed 
to  the  point  of  believing  that  with  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  Convention  our 
Department  of  State  would  religiously 
observe  the  Russian /non-Russian  line  of 
demarcation. 

Finally,  and  worse  still,  as  an  additional 
step  toward  peaceful  coexistence,  the  Con- 
vention deprives  us  of  a  cold  war  advant.ige 
with  no  parallel  sacrifice  by  the  Russians.  In 
fact,  as  shown  above,  it  plays  beautifully  into 
Soviet  Russian  hands.  It  also  makes  mock- 
ery of  the  President's  own  statement?.  I? 
there  a  rational  alternative  to  this  111-adviRec; 
Convention? 

THE    ALTERNATIVE    OF    AMBASSADORIAL 
EXCHANGES 

In  his  April  3,  1964,  statement  on  NATO 
President  Johnson  stressed.  "In  particular  we 
must  be  alive  to  the  new  spirit  of  diversity 
that's  now  abroad  In  Eastern  Etirope."  By 
all  means,  let's  do  so,  starting  with  the  multi- 
national U.S.S.R.  The  consular  pact  runs 
counter  to  this  statement,  but  the  Initial  es- 
stabllshment  of  U.S.  Embassies  in  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia  would  demonstrate  how  truly 
alive  we  are  to  the  "splrlty  of  diversity." 
Not  only  this.  It  would  realize  with  greater 
effectiveness  all  the  objectives  cited  for  the 
consular  pact  without  losing  any  advantage 
In  principle  or  kind  In  the  everpresent  cold 
war.  More,  in  contrast  to  the  pact,  it  would 
furnish  objective  credence  to  the  President's 
words:  "If  we  are  to  live  together  in  peace, 
we  must  come  to  know  each  other  better."  '• 

Once  we  cast  aside  the  populatlonal  and 
constitutional  myths  mentioned  earlier,  we 
can  begin  to  understand  that  scarcely  half  of 
the  population  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  Rxissian  and 
that  Kiev,  the  national  capital  of  Ukraine. 
is     no    political     counterpart    of     Chicago; 


nor  is  Minsk,  the  Byelorussia  capital,  a  sub- 
stantive paraUel  to  San  Francisco.'"  In  short, 
the  United  States  Is  a  single  nation;  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  not — it's  a  diversity  of  nations. 
Thus,  logically,  if  we  are  wise  and  true  to 
oiu-selves  and  also  to  the  realities  in  the 
U  S.S.R.,  we  should  urge  a  consular  pact  for 
Russian  cities,  like  Leningrad,  in  federated 
Russia  (The  Russian  Soviet  Federative  So- 
cialist Republic)  administratively  Unking  the 
consulates  with  out  Embassy  In  Russian 
Moscow.  At  the  same  time.  In  behalf  of 
realistic  contacts  with  diverse  nations,  we 
should  also  proffer  direct  and  full  diploma- 
tic relations  with  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
at  least  as  a  start. 

This  Important  subject  of  ambasadorlal 
exchanges  with  the  national  governments  of 
the  non-Russian  republics  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  an  even  more  interesting  background 
than  the  consular  convention. 

In    1953    a    special    subcommittee    of    the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  considered 
every  aspect  pertaining  to  the  exchange  of 
ambassadors  With  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia."' 
Hearings   on    House   Concurrent    Resolution 
58.  which  was  sponsored  by  the  late  Con- 
gressman Lawrence  H.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin, 
brought  out  these  salient  facts:   (1)   Article 
18a   in  the  U.S.S.R.   Constitution  stlpvUates 
that  "Each  Union  Republic  has  the  right  to 
enter  into  direct  relations  with  foreign  states 
and   to  conclude   agreements  and  exchange 
representatives     with     them";      (2)      being 
charter    members    of    the    United    Nations. 
Ukraine   and   Byelorussia   are  de   facto  rec- 
ognized by  us;  -"'  (3)  despite  a  secretive  and 
abortive  attempt  by  the  British  Government 
in  1947  to  make  direct  diplomatic  contacts 
with   these   two  nations,   open   negotiations 
are  justified  both  by  the  demands  of  chang- 
ing times  and  all  the  legal  credentials  in- 
volved;   and    (4)    if    we    are    earnest    about 
understanding  and  maintaining  peaceful  re- 
lations with  different  nations  and  peoples, 
then  we  should  make  every  effort  toward  the 
non-Russian   nations   In   the   U.S.S.R. 

Every  conceivable  criticism  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  treated.  Including  those  submitted 
by  the  State  Department  In  opposition  to 
the  proposal.'"  The  Department  expressed 
Itself  twice;  once  in  a  statement,  dated  June 
26.  1952.  to  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith,  who 
took  a  keen  Interest  in  this,  and  later,  on 
March  23,  1953,  In  a  communication  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Robert  B.  Chiperfield.  Both 
statements  are  virtually  alike. 

In  view  of  its  present  pressure  for  the  con- 
sular pact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  Department's  arguments  against  ambas- 
sadorial exchange.  One.  it  is  "doubtful 
whether  the  American  people  would  look  with 
favor  upon  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Communist  missions  in  the  United  States." 
Tv;o,  it  "would  require  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  U.S.  Government."  These 
two  major  arguments  might  Just  as  well  be 
applied  against  the  consular  pact.  Again, 
spying  is  a  two-way  street,  and  the  multiple 
benef.ts  to  be  derived  from  ambassadorial 
exchanges  would  more  than  Justify  the 
money  expended. 

The  Department  also  argued  that  U.S. 
Embassies  in  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  would 
bolster   the  myth   of  their   sovereignty   and 
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pave  the  way  for  further  participation  of 
these  republics  in  international  organiza- 
tions. Surely  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  In 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  other  cap- 
tive countries  are  no  evidence  of  their 
sovereignty.  The  second  point  is  utterly 
specious  when  one  surveys,  for  example. 
Ukraine's  participation  in  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  UNESCO,  and  many 
other  bodies. 

Having  embassies  in  the  countries  taken 
over  by  the  Communists  with  the  help  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  armies  does  not  in  any 
degree  imply  recognition  of  the  military 
aggression  against  them  by  Communist  Rus- 
sia or  the  regimes  Installed  therein.  It  is 
a  matter  of  simple  and  practical  expediency 
on  our  part,  which  would  provide  us  with 
additional  opportunity  to  know  at  first  hand 
what  is  actually  going  on  in  these  two  cap- 
tive nations. 

Moscow  may  refuse  the  diplomatic  ex- 
cliange  regarding  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia, 
although  such  ambassadorial  exchanges  are 
now  taking  place  on  an  impressive  scale  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  world  and  the 
newly  arising  Independent  states  of  Africa. 
Let  us  ask  Moscow  In  the  court  of  world 
opinion:  Who  is  colonialist  and  imperialist? 
The  United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R.?  Let  us 
take  this  opportunity  to  use  this  tactical 
gambit  and  to  find  out  how  Moscow  really 
feels  about  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  which 
it  claims  are  "free  and  sovereign"  and  which 
may  not  only  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  foreign  states,  but  even  may  secede 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  other  possible  criticisms,  such  as  the 
effect  of  this  action  on  our  nonrecognition  of 
Red  China,  the  possibility  of  Moscow  reject- 
ing our  offer,  or  the  attitude  of  our  allies,  were 
so  convincingly  answered  that  the  special 
subcommittee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton,  unanimously  favored  the  Smith 
resolution.  Before  the  measure  could  be 
considered  by  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  State  Department  intervened  in 
July  1953,  requesting  that  it  be  given  time 
for"  its  further  study.  The  request  was 
granted  and,  regrettably,  a  short  time  later 
the  resolution's  able  sponsor  passed  away. 

Actually,  no  serious  study  of  this  subject 
was  undertaken.  In  1956.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Murphy  admitted  this  to  the  writer. 
Two  years  later.  Assistant  Secretary  William 
B.  Macomber  confirmed  this  fact  when,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  by  Representative 
Leonard  Farbstein,  the  new  sponsor  of  the 
resolution,  he  stated  that  "the  Department 
has  no  record  of  a  study  such  as  you  de- 
scribed having  been  made  subsequent  to  this 
time."  --  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Depart- 
ment's 1953  statement  to  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

The  need  for  a  full  examination  of  this 
issue  is  more  pressing  now  than  ever  before. 
Tne  basic  criteria  for  diplomatic  recognition, 
as  set  forth  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  in  an  Overseas  Press  Club  address  in 
March  1954,  are  fully  satisfied  by  the  pro- 
posal for  ambassadorial  exchanges  with 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  They  entail  (1) 
usefulness  of  dlpolmatic  intercourse — infor- 
mational, psychological,  cultural,  etc..  (2) 
absence  of  any  moral  approval  of  the  govern- 
ments involved,  and  (3)  no  intense  hostility 
toward  the  United  States.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem on  this  score. 

The  real  problem  is  the  mythical  notions 
that  many  harbor  with  respect  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
They  represent  the  case  of  old  myths  about 
old  realities.  The  occasion  for  Senate  judg- 
ment on  this  consular  pact  is  also  an  occa- 
sion for  judgment  on  ambassadorial  ex- 
changes. As  the  President  not  too  long  ago 
put  it,  "Our  guard  is  up,  but  our  hand  Is 
out."  Question :  Will  the  hand  remain  frac- 
tured by  old  myths? 


-Dobriansky,  Lev  E.,  "Revived  Interest  In 
U.S.  Diplomatic  Relations  With  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia,"  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  vol. 
XVni,  autumn  1962,  p.  231. 


ADDITIONAL   COPIES   OF   SENATE 
DOCUMENT  NO.  46 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  507. 

The  Clerk  read  the  house  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  one  hun- 
dred thirty  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
additional  copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  46 
which  contains  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
elements  of  entitlement  to  and  benefits 
available  under  the  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged  and  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  en- 
acted In  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965,  pursuant  to  H  Jl.  6675. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  interim,  the 
gentleman  has  explained  this  bill  to  me 
at  length  and  in  great  depth  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  object  further. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HUDSON    RIVER    TOWNS    ENDORSE 
FEDERAL  ACTION 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  support  for  legis- 
lation establishing  a  Hudson  Highlands 
National  Scenic  Riverway  continues  to 
grow.   In  ever-increasing  numbers,  towns 
and  villages  along  the  Hudson  River  are 
officially  joining  the  13  Congressmen  and 
2  Senators  in  calling  for  action  to  save 
this  river. 

I  should  like  to  present  this  body  and 
the  American  people  some  of  the  official 
resolutions  that  have  been  passed  in  re- 
cent months : 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Town  Board 
Meeting  August  4. 1965 
Resolved,  That  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Clarkstown  is  in  favor,  in  principle, 
of  legislation  that  has  as  its  purpose  the 
orderly  development  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  with  equal  consideration  of  natural 
and  scenic  values,  residential,  industrial, 
and  recreational  facilities,  and  controlled 
urban  development;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  legislation  be  specific 
enough  to  make  certain  that  no  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  have  the  right  to 
acquire  Improved  private  property  within 
such  area;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  any  property  acquired  shall 
remain  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  municipalities 
involved;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  language  of  the  Ottin- 
ger bill  be  restricted  to  no  more  than  1  mile 
In  terms  of  jurisdiction;   and  be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  Congressmen  Richard  Ottinger  and  John 
O.  Dow. 
Attest: 

Charles  R.  Adams,  Jr., 

Deputy  Town  Clerk. 

Resolution  of  Village  of  Grand  View-on- 
hudson.n.y. 
Resolved.  That  the  Village  Board  of  Grand 
Vlew-on-Hudson.  N.Y..  Is  in  favor.  In  prin- 
ciple, of  legislation  that  has  as  its  purpose 
the  orderly  development  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  with  equal  consideration  of  natural 
and  scenic  values,  residential  areas,  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  controlled  urban  de- 
velopment. We  would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  wording  of  such  legislation  be 
specific  enough  to  make  sure  that  such  com- 
munities as  Grand  Vlew-on-Hudson  be  en- 
hanced and  preserved  and  that  no  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  have  the  right  to 
acquire  Improved  private  property  in  such 
areas. 

In  this  regard,  the  Village  Board  believes 
that  H.R.  9868,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman John  G.  Dow  and  providing  for  a 
Joint  Federal-State  study  of  the  future  of  the 
Hudson  River  Is  appropriate  at  his  time,  and 
such  bin  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
full  board  of  trustees  of  this  village. 

Dr.  Carmine  Freds,  mayor  of  the  Village  of 
Grand  Vlew-on-Hudson.  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  village  of  Grand  Vlew-on-Hud- 
son at  conservation  hearings  to  be  held  on 
July  24,  1965. 

Attest : 

Sallet  Haring, 

Village  Clerk. 


Rlverway   under   the   administration   of   the 
U  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"Katherine  K.  Wyland, 

"Town  Clerk." 

Resolution  by  Rockland  Countt 
Planning  Board 

Upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hall,  and  unanimously  adopted,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  on  the  Hudson  River  from 
the  Bergen  County-Rockland  County  line 
north  to  Newburgh.  vitally  affects  the  Inter- 
est of  Rockland  County,  and 

"Whereas  all  the  counties  thus  affected 
have  active  planning  boards:  Be  It  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  representation  of  the 
county  planning  boards  be  made  a  part  of 
any  official  committee  working  to  develop  a 
Hudson  River  Scenic  Rlverway. 

•John  A.  Keenan.  Chairman." 

Resolution  by  Village  of  Ossining 
Whereas  the  Hudson  River  constitutes  a 
precious  natural  resource  which  should  be 
preserved  for  this  and  future  generations  as 
a  valuable  recreational,  educational,  scenic, 
historical,  and  economic  asset.  It  Is  hereby 
Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Village  of  Ossining.  N.Y..  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  under  the  administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Lester  M.  Kimball, 

Village  Clerk. 


Resolution  by  City  of  Peekskill 
Whereas  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  25th  New  York 
Congressional  District  which  includes  the 
city  of  Peekskill.  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill.  H.R.  3012.  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Rlverway;  and 

Whereas  said  bill  Is  Intended  to  help  pro- 
tect the  resources  of  New  Yorkers  In  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  and  to  help  develop 
the  full  economic  and  recreational  potential 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley:  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Peekskill  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  the  necessary  work  to  Improve, 
beautify,  and  utilize  the  waterfront  property 
within  the  city  of  Peekskill:  and 

Whereas  the  bill  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Ottinger  Is  related  and  Intended  to  af- 
fect the  same  purposed  throughout  the  en- 
tire Hudson  River  Valley,  south  of  Beacon 
and  north  of  Yonkers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Raolred.  That  this  common  council  ap- 
proves of  the  bill  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Ottinger  and  known  as  H.R.  3012,  and 
does  hereby  urge  Representative  Ottinger  to 
do  all  In  his  power  to  bring  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  bill:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.   That    a   certified    copy    of   this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Representative  Ottinger 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hous»  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
Attest : 

S.  Alfred  H.  Miller. 

City  Clerk. 


Resolution  by  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
Whereas  the  Hudson  River  constitutes  a 
precious  natural  resource  which  should  be 
preserved  for  this  and  future  generations  as 
a  valuable  Tccreatlonal.  educational,  scenic, 
historical,  and  economic  asset.  It  Is  hereby 
Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Village  of  Tarrytown,  That  they 
urge  the  establishment  of  a  Hudson  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Rlverway  under  the 
administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Catherine  P.  McCaul, 

Village  Clerk. 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  body 
to   the  meritorious  work   done  by   the 
Sachs-Quality    Stores    of    Metropolitan 
New  York,  in  promoting  good  citizen- 
ship   qualities    in    New    York's    youth. 
Starting  in  June  1964,  Sachs-Quality  has 
presented  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Citizenship  Award  to  nearly  300  aca- 
demic,  vocational,   and   parochial  high 
school  graduates  who  were  selected  by 
their   teachers   for  demonstrating  out- 
standing citizenship  qualities  through- 
out their  school  years. 

The  recipients  of  this  award  are 
students  who  continuously  demonstrated 
the  ideals  of  community  service  which 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in- 
stilled so  well  in  the  youth  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  Sachs-Quality's  hope  that  the 
award  medallions  serve  not  only  as  re- 
wards for  past  achievements  but  also  as 
incentives  for  youngsters  to  strive  for 
even  higher  goals,  to  work  hard  in  their 
communities  and  to  become  active,  con- 
scientious citizens. 

I  am  always  encouraged  to  see  com- 
mercial organizations  take  a  deep  and 
continuing  interest  in  their  community. 
This  is  a  constructive  project  which 
might  well  be  emulated  by  other  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  countiy  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  bringing 
this  project  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 


Resolution  by  Town  of  Yorktown 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Town  Board 
of  the  Town  of  Yorktown,  Westchester 
County,  NY.,  held  on  the  6th  day  of  July 
1965,  with  all  members  present,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Hudson  River  constitutes  a 
precious  natural  resource  which  should  be 
preserved  for  this  and  future  generations  aa  a 
valuable  recreational,  educational,  scenic, 
historical  and  economic  asset.  It  Is  hereby 

"Resolved.  That  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Yorktown,  N.Y..  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic 


board     of     supervisors     of     PUTNAM     COUNTY 
RESOLUTION    R-122 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors  go 
on  record  as  supporting  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands 
National  Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New 
York  and  copies  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

John  P.  Morris. 
Clerk    of    the    Board    of    Supervisors    of 
Putnam  County. 

Village  of  Croton-on-Hudson. 
Congress  of  the  United  St.^tes. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House    of   Representatives,    Washington, 

DC. 
Gentlemen:  The  mayor  and  trustees  of 
the  Incorporated  village  of  Croton-on-Hud- 
son. Westchester  County.  State  of  New  York, 
respectfully  urge  your  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H  R.  3012,  the  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rlverway  bill. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  A.  Zerello, 
Village  Clerk- Administrator. 


SACHS-QUALITY   STORES   OF    MET- 
ROPOLITAN    NEW      YORK     PRO- 
MOTE GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScheuerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  CONTRACT  AU- 
THORITY FOR  URBAN  RENEWAL 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  local 
officials  across  the  Nation  will  be  dis- 
advantaged by  the  chaos,  confusion,  and 
uncertainty  which  could  result  from  the 
removal  of  contract  authority  for  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

Urban  renewal  officials  at  all  levels  of 
Government  have  striven  for  years  to 
attain  long-range  coherence  and  con- 
tinuity in  planning  and  carrying  out 
local  programs. 

Urban  renewal  is  perhaps  the  most 
complex  of  all  our  domestic  programs. 
It  has  major  impact  on  the  entire  face 
of  the  community,  affecting  capital  out- 
lays, tax  base,  public  works,  school  dis- 
tricts, welfare  programs,  the  anti- 
poverty  effort,  private  investmentr- 
indeed  the  whole  health  of  the  locality. 
The  difficulties  of  meshing  all  these 
facets  of  the  community  structure  into 
the  overall  local  urban  renewal  effort  are 
obvious. 

The  key  to  local  success  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  obvious  since  the  inception 
of  urban  renewal.  It  can  be  put  into 
two  words — timing  and  continuity. 


If  you  fail  in  properly  timing  these 
local  interrelationships,  you  inevitably 
contort  an  orderly  local  approach  Into 
a  splintered  effort  that  can  hardly 
succeed. 

If  you  lose  long-range  continuity  in 
urban  renewal,  you  throw  the  objective 
of  overall  civic  improvement  to  the  four 
winds. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  are  taking  a 
stride  toward  defeating  the  prime  aims  of 
urban  renewal. 

How  can  a  mayor  marshal  his  local 
resources  when  he  cannot  rely  on  the 
availability  of  Federal  financial  aid  when 
it  is  needed?     How  can  a  local  govern- 
ing body  commit  itself  to  an  urban  re- 
newal project  when  it  has  no  way  of 
knowing  when  the  undertaking  will  come 
into  being?    Above  all,  how  long  will 
slum  dwellers  be  forced  to  endure  their 
misery  because  we  have  tied  the  hands 
of  the  local  forces  dedicated  to  aid  them? 
The  local  share  of  urban  renewal  costs 
is  heavily  dependent  on  noncash  local 
grants-in-aid — schools,  streets,  and  other 
public    works.    But    the    eligibility    for 
credit  of  these  items  involves  a  relatively 
tight  schedule  between  the  beginning  of 
their  construction  and  the  commence- 
ment of  actual  urban  renewal  project  ac- 
tivities.    Many  small  communities,  for 
example,  in  this  situation  might  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  proceed  with  urban 
renewal. 

The  Congress,  you  may  remember,  ap- 
proved an  urban  renewal  vehicle  called 
the  community  renewal  program.  This 
program,  financed  by  Federal  grants,  is 
designed  to  produce  an  effective  frame- 
work for  urban  renewal  activity  over  a 
long  range  of  years.  Now  we  are  putting 
communities  in  the  position  of  restricting 
their  forward  look  to  months  rather  than 
years.  This  obviously  makes  the  com- 
munity renewal  program  something  less 
than  meaningful. 

Urban  renewal,  by  its  very  nature,  can- 
not be  lightning  fast.  Vocal  critics,  over 
the  years,  have  carped  mightily  about 
its  slowness.  What  we  are  doing  today 
will  restrict  the  program  to  a  snail's  pace 
in  too  many  communities.  And  the  snail 
could  well  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  Is 
this  the  future  we  want  for  our  cities? 


JOB  CORPS  MEANS  PROGRESS  FOR 
WILLOWS,   CALIF. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LeggettI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recx>rd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
last  weekend,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  dedi- 
cate one  of  the  50  Job  Corps  camps  re- 
cently established  at  Alder  Springs,  un- 
der management  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  camp  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  country  and  the  opportunity  af- 
forded American  underprivileged  youth 
for  a  study-conservation  experience  is 
unexcelled. 

The  men  pioneering  the  development 
of  this  camp  are  dedicated  to  the  propo- 


sition that  raw  American  youth  of  many 
heritages  can  be  molded  into  a  useful 
national  resource. 

I  told  the  boys  at  the  dedication  that 
they  were  part  of  an  important  national 
undertaking  to  see  if  a  work  study  ex- 
perience can  combust  their  constitutions 
making  them  both  useful  to  themselves 
and  the  country.  I  solicited  their  sup- 
port not  only  for  the  several  scores  of 
boys  but  for  the  millions  that  would 
follow  prospering  by  a  workable  ex- 
ample. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  boys  recruited 
had  no  common  denominator  problem, 
that  once  solved  could  reconstitute  them. 
Some  could  not  write,  few  had  passed  the 
ninth  grade — perhaps  not  the  group  you 
would  collect  to  form  a  fraternity,  but  I 
saw  a  look  of  hope  and  promise  in  these 
young  faces  of  many  complexions. 

To  mold  the  local  community  to  fa- 
vorably receive  these  young  chaps  was 
not  easy.  Primary  credit  I  would  give  to 
Ed  Davis  of  the  Willows  Daily  Journal 
who  editorializes  at  one  point  in  part  as 
follows : 

Against  Progress  for  Community? 
Some  Willows  residents  seem  to  be  think- 
ing of  the  proposed  camp  In  terms  of  a  cor- 
rective  camp  for   criminals   or  delinquents. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Young  men  In  the  Job  Corps  will  be  care- 
fully screened  from  among  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  "underprivileged"  youths 
seeking  only  the  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves and  lead  productive  lives. 

No  known  delinquents  will  be  among  them. 
They  will  be  carefully  supervised  with,  In 
fact,  one  supervisor  to  every  five  enrollees. 
Far  from  representing  a  drawback  to  the 
community,  the  job  camp  would  be  an  as- 
set, pure  and  simple. 

Much  of  the  food  and  supplies  for  100 
youths  and  21  teachers  and  supervisors 
could  be  expected  to  be  bought  here  In  Wil- 
lows, giving  the  community  the  same  kind 
of  an  economic  shot  In  the  arm  which  re- 
sulted from  expansion  of  the  Forest  Service 
here,  and  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  office  In  Willows.  The  teachers 
and  supervisors  would  represent  the  same 
kind  of  high-type,  well-paid  men  as  these 
other  Federal  personnel. 

Much  of  the  youths'  work  would  be  devoted 
to  conservation  and  other  types  of  Improve- 
ment In  the  wildlife  refuge.  Indirectly  bene- 
fiting everyone  In  the  area  which  the  refuge 
serves. 

Judging  from  similar  programs,  the  youths 
would  also  take  an  active  part  In  community 
projects  for  the  direct  benefit  of  residents  of 
Willows  and  the  surrounding  area. 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  when  the  pro- 
posed camp  was  first  discussed,  InformaUy 
and  without  the  publication  of  facts  about 
It,  some  businessmen  and  others  would  leap 
to  unjustified  conclusions  about  It.  Such  a 
reaction  generally  occurs. 

But  now  that  the  facts  are  known.  Isn't 
It  sheer  folly  to  do  anything  else  but  get 
behind  the  proposal  and  work  actively  to 
bring  the  camp  to  the  wildlife  refuge? 

Would  those  same  residents  who  are  op- 
posing It  also  oppose  a  selected  new  Indus- 
try, with  a  steady  payroll  and  without  harm- 
ful side  effects  like  soot  and  noise?  This, 
In  effect.  Is  what  they  are  doing. 

There  will  always  be  with  us.  of  course, 
those  who  don't  want  the  community  to 
change;  who  want  to  try  and  keep  WUlows 
the  way  It  was  In  good  old  grandfather's  day; 
who  are  opposed  to  growth  and  progress. 

Well,  God  bless  them,  they  are  only  being 
consistent  by  opposing  a  Job  Corps  camp, 
for  It  does  represent  growth  and  progress. 
But  why  In  the  world  anyone  else  In  Wil- 


lows should  be  against  it  surpasses  all  under- 
standing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  dedication  many 
were  quick  to  see  the  challenge  of  this 
new  program.  Prof.  Monti  Reynolds,  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
was  ready  to  pledge  the  assistance  of 
faculty  and  students  of  this  great  agri- 
cultural university  to  assist  in  molding 
this  human  resource  to  national  good. 
I  understand  several  dozen  at  the  univer- 
sity are  already  enrolled  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding recreation,  entertainment,  and 
educational  media  and  instruction  to  the 
camp. 

Were  we  to  appraise  this  program  by 
the  numbers  game,  I  think  we  would  miss 
the  boat.  The  fact  that  this  camp  lost 
20  percent  in  the  first  month  of  opera- 
tion means  that  the  Nation  is  simply  not 
running  a  bourgeois  summer  camp. 
Camp  Ufe  is  tough;  learning,  for  the  un- 
trained, takes  patience.  We  could,  of 
course,  recruit  a  higher  class  of  boy  who 
might  be  borderline  in  need  of  training 
to  help  our  statistics,  but  the  benefit  to 
the  Nation  would  be  marginal. 

The  l-to-8  instruction  ratio  at  the 
camp  is  likewise  a  nebulous  term  until 
you  look  at  the  quality  manpower  re- 
cruited. Politicians?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  manpower  quality  is  well  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter  received  from  the 
Forest  Service: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Willows.  Calif..  July  27. 1965. 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Congressman  Leggett:  I  appre- 
ciate your  interest  In  the  Alder  Springs  Cen- 
ter as  expressed  In  your  letter  of  July  7,  1965. 
We  have  a  very  excellent  staff,  and  this  Is 
the  principal  reason  we  have  been  able  to  do 
so  well  In  the  temporary  tent  camp  we  now 
have.  We  have  started  moving  to  the  new 
center  and  should  be  completely  moved  by 
the  end  of  the  week. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  my  staff  with  an 
analysis  of  their  backgrounds. 

Dean  L.  Price:  Deputy  director  for  works, 
age  30,  Caucasian,  degree  In  forestry  from 
Michigan  School  of  Mines,  formerly  an  as- 
sistant district  ranger  on  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Stanley  Lynch :  Deputy  director  for  educa- 
tion, age  42,  Negro,  formerly  an  educational 
director  of  a  youth  program  for  high  school 
dropouts  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  degree  from 
Indiana  University. 

Henry  Bunstein:  Administrative  officer, 
age  48.  Caucasian,  degree  In  English  from 
Western  Reserve  University,  formerly  a  fire 
control  officer  on  the  Modoc  National  Forest. 
Claude  Wilson:  Counselor,  age  30,  Cauca- 
sian, graduate  of  Arizona  State  University, 
formerly  high  school  counselor  at  Cascade, 

Wash. 

Jesse  Klngsberry:  Remedial  reading  teach- 
er, age  30,  Negro,  graduate  of  Texas  South- 
ern, formerly  a  teacher  In  Los  Angeles  City. 

Earl  Copus:  Math  teacher,  age  27,  Cauca- 
sian, formerly  with  the  Peace  Corps  In  Bra- 
zil graduate  of  University  of  Georgia. 

Fred  Todd:  Recreation  director,  age  34, 
Caucasian,  formerly  athletic  director  at  Cas- 
cade, Wash.,  graduate  of  Washington  Stete 
University,  former  director  of  Easter  Seal 
Camp  for  four  summers. 

Norm  Anders:  Reading  teacher,  age  27. 
Caucasian,  formerly  teacher  in  Port  Arthur. 
Tex.,  high  school,  graduated  from  North 
Texas  University. 

Nathaniel  Hunter:  Math  teacher,  age  27. 
Negro.  IrcMn  Washington,  DC,  graduated 
rrom  Virginia  State  College. 
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Richard  Endicott:  Forestry  technician, 
age  50.  Caucasian,  with  the  Forest  Service 
for  20  years  in  various  positions. 

Richard  Marsalis:  Forestry  technician, 
age  24.  Caucasian,  graduated  from  Missis- 
sippi State  University  in  1963.  Forester  with 
U.S.  Forest  Service  last  2  years. 

Paul  Hill:  Forestry  technician,  age  27, 
Caucasian,  graduate  from  California  Poli- 
technic  College,  formerly  supervisory  fire 
control  aid  on  Los  Padras  National  Forest. 

Bob  Holdridge:  Forestry  technician,  age 
29.  Caucasian,  formerly  fire  prevention  tech- 
nician on  Sequoia  National  Forest. 

Cliarles  Thompson:  Forestry  technician, 
age  23.  Caucasian,  formerly  fire  prevention 
technician  on  Mendocino  National  Forest. 

Donald  Clark :  Forestry  technician,  age  27. 
Caucasian,  formerly  supervisory  fire  control 
aid  on  the  Modoc  National  Forest. 

Jack  Gaines:  Forestry  technician,  age  40. 
Caucasian,  formerly  fire  prevention  tech- 
nlcan  on  Los  Padres  National  Forest. 

William   Brown:  Forestry   technician,    age 

32.  Caucasian,  formerly  supervisory  fire  con- 
trol aid  on  the  Mendocino  National  Forest. 

Carl  Buterbaugh:  Medic,  age  50.  Cau- 
casian, formerly  a  chief  warrant  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Elmer  Franklin:  Resident  youth  worker, 
age  25.  Negro,  graduate  of  Florida  A.  &  M. 
College  in  political  science  and  psychology. 

Luroy  Hayes:  resident  youth  worker,  age 
49.  Negro,  former  lieutenant  colonel  in  U.S. 
Army. 

Lionel  Booth:  Resident  youth  worker,  age 

33.  Caucasian,  graduate  of  Vocational  College, 
Costa  Rica,  5  years  as  social  work  technician 
with  US.  Army. 

Thomas  Rogers:  Resident  youth  worker, 
age  23,  Caucasian,  4  years  of  service  with 
U.S.  Navy  ns  radioman. 

Andrew  Caldwell:  Resident  youth  worker, 
age  23.  Caucasian.  4  years  at  Chico  State  Col- 
lege, completed  the  Peace  Corps  training  pro- 
gram. 

James  Overstreet:  Resident  youth  worker, 
age  29.  Caucasian,  graduate  of  Chlco  State 
College. 

I  have   not  Included  six  cooks  and  three 
clerks.    We  are  presently  four  positions  short 
of  our  staffing  allowance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  R.  Groncki, 
Center  Director. 


ARTICLE  DEBUNKS  THE  ANTI- 
QUATED AND  REPUGNANT  IDEA 
OF  A  JEWISH  QUOTA  OR  JEWISH 
SEAT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revelation  this  weekend  in  the  press  that 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  dis- 
liked the  ghetto  concept  of  a  so-called 
Jewish  seat  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
exemplifies  the  maturation  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Just  as  Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg  was 
named  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  his  indi- 
vidual qualifications,  his  seat  at  the 
Supreme  Court  is  to  be  filled  by  a  dis- 
tinguished and  able  attorney.  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas.  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  merit. 
The  fact  that  these  two  men  happen  to 
be  of  Jewish  background  is  beside  the 
point. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  a  syndicated  article  by  Mr. 
Milton  Friedman,  an  authoritative  White 
House  correspondent.  The  article,  ap- 
peared   this    weekend    in   many    news- 


papers in  America  and  abroad,  subscrib- 
ers of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 

Mr.  Friedman's  article  is  of  historic 
importance  in  that  it  superbly  debunks 
the  antiquated  and  repugnant  idea  of  a 
Jewish  quota  or  Jewish  seat.  He  afBnns 
that  both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  were  motivated  in  their 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
factors  of  individual  merit  rather  than 
considerations  of  religion  with  respect  to 
the  men  they  chose. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress: 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Washington. — The  appointment  of  Abe 
Portas  to  the  so-called  Jewish  seat  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  brought  to  light 
information  that  the  late  President.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  privately  voiced  displeasure  over 
what  he  considered  the  ghetto  concept  in- 
volved. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  of  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg.  Mr.  Kennedy  became  aware  that 
his  selection  was  being  depicted  as  a  Jewish 
replacement  for  the  ailing  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter.  Mr.  Kennedy  told  his  closest 
aids  that  he  found  the  idea  of  a  special  quota 
designating  a  Jewish  member  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  distinct  from  other  members,  to  be 
obiectionable. 

Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  his  selection 
of  Mr.  Goldberg  was  based  on  individual 
merit  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
He  emphasized  that  it  was  only  coincidental 
that  Mr.  Goldberg  and  Mr.  Frankfurter  were 
both  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  the  Kennedy  philosophy,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  special  Supreme  Court  seat  reserved 
for  Jews.  Negroes.  Catholics  or  any  other 
minority  was  an  unhealthy  precedent  to 
establish  In  the  evolving  American  democ- 
racy. 

The  New  York  Times,  describing  President 
Johnson's  appointment  of  Mr.  Fortas,  re- 
ported that  it  "keeps  alive  the  tradition  of 
a  Jewish  seat  on  the  Court." 

The  Washington  Post  commented  that 
"Portas  will  assume  what  is  crudely  called 
the  'Jewish'  seat  on  the  Court  but  more 
significantly  is  the  historic  seat  occupied  by 
Joseph  Story,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  Frankfurter,  and  other 
distinguished  Jurists." 

The  first  Jew  named  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  was  appointed  in  1916  in 
the  face  of  strong  anti-Semitic  opposition. 
Another  Jew.  Mr  Cardozo.  was  appointed  in 
1932.  Mr.  Cardozo  wiis  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Frankfurter.  The  ugly  Brandeis  controversy 
no  doubt  motivated  a  subsequent  desire  to 
assure  other  Jews  the  right  to  serve  on  the 
highest  court.  This  generated  the  practice 
of  successive  appointment  of  Jews. 

The  expanding  American  philosophy  of 
participation  in  Government  without  regard 
to  race  or  religion  caused  both  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Goldberg  to  be  troubled  by 
designation  as  "the  court  Jew." 

Today,  an  Ironic  truth  has  emerged. 
President  Johnson  selected  Mr.  Fortas  with- 
out regard  to  Jewish  considerations.  The 
President  regards  Mr.  Fortas.  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  since  the  1930's,  as  a  legal  genius 
and  a  personality  so  motivated  by  Justice 
that  he  Is  the  best  man  for  the  Job. 

President  Johnson  explained  that  "for 
many,  many  years  I  have  regarded  Mr.  Fortas 
as  one  of  this  Nation's  most  able  and  most 
respected  and  most  outstanding  citizens,  a 
scholar,  a  profound  thinker,  a  lawyer  of 
superior  ability  and  a  man  of  humane  and 
deeply  compassionate  feelings  toward  his 
fellow  men,  a  champion  of  our  liberties. 
That  opinion  is  shared  by  the  legal  profession 
amd  by  the  bar  of  this  country,  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  by  the  leaders  of  bu8l- 
ness  and  labor  and  other  sectors  of  our 
national  life." 


"Mr.  Portas  has,  as  you  know,  told  me  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  last  20  months 
that  he  would  not  be  an  applicant  or  a  candi- 
date or  would  not  accept  any  appointment 
to  any  public  office.  And  this  is,  I  guess,  as 
it  should  be,  for  in  this  instance  the  Job  has 
sought  the  man.  Mr.  Fortas  agrees  that  the 
duty  and  the  opportunity  of  serviee  on  the 
highest  court  of  this  great  country  is  not  a 
call  that  any  citizen  can  reject,"  said  the 
President. 

Colleagues  of  Mr.  Fortas  noted  that  he  al- 
ready held  one  of  the  most  powerful  unoffi- 
cial posts  in  Government  as  the  President's 
top  legal  adviser  and  one  of  his  closest  per- 
sonal confidants.  However,  he  never  offered 
advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  Israel  or  of 
unique  interest  to  the  Jewish  community, 
according  to  White  House  authorities.  Nor 
did  the  President  consider  Mr.  Fortas  as  Iden- 
tified with  Jewish  causes.  He  did  not  seek 
such  advice  from  him. 

Mr.  Fortas'  friends  of  Jewish  faith  depict 
him  as  motivated  by  a  quest  for  social  Jus- 
tice and  human  dignity  attributable  to  his 
ancestral  heritage.  He  did  not  hold  mem- 
bership in  a  synagogue  or  temple.  But  he  did 
send  contributions  to  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal. So  did  Mrs.  Fortas,  who  Is  not  Jewish. 
They  have  no  children. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment,  Mr. 
Fortas  told  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency 
that  he  considers  himself  to  be  Jewish.  He 
said  this  to  clarify  his  conception  of  reli- 
gious identity  in  view  of  his  lack  of  formal 
affiliation  with  Jewish  Institutions  or  orga- 
nizations. 

In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950'8,  Mr. 
Fortas  was  a  leading  opponent  of  Federal 
loyalty  programs.  He  defended  the  rights  of 
individual  Federal  employees.  His  law  firm 
handled  the  defense  of  Owen  Lattimore,  an 
expert  on  the  Far  East  who  was  accused  of 
misrepresenting  alleged  Communist  associa- 
tions. 

With  his  law  partners,  former  New  Deal 
Trustbuster  Thurman  Arnold  and  wartime 
OPA  Administrator  Paul  A.  Porter.  Mr.  For- 
tas fought  to  limit  the  Government's  power 
to  fire  employees  without  giving  specific  alle- 
gations or  an  opportunity  to  confront  ac- 
cusers. 

Mr.  Fortas  taught  at  Yale,  and  came  to 
Washington  as  a  protege  of  William  C.  Doug- 
las when  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  served 
as  a  leading  New  Deal  official. 

A  noted  success  won  by  Mr.  Fortas  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  his  handling,  on  as- 
signment without  pay.  of  the  case  of  Gideon 
V.  Wainwright.  This  case  established  a  prece- 
dent that  States  must  provide  free  counsel 
to  penniless  persons  accused  of  crime. 

In  the  1954  Durham  case.  Mr.  Fortas  got  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  to  broaden  the  legal 
definition  of  insanity  as  applied  to  accused 
criminals. 

Mr.  Fortas  has  publicly  lauded  Supreme 
Court  rulings  such  as  the  school  desegrega- 
tion decision.  He  said  the  Court  was  thereby 
helping  promote  social  progress. 


AN  IMPROVED  PROPOSAL  FOR 
CURBING  MAIL-ORDER  PORNOG- 
RAPHY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
In  the  current  session  of  Congrress  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  help  eliminate  the  traf- 
fic in  obscene  literature  through  the 
mails  by  requiring  registration  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  mailing  list 
brokers  and  others  who  sell  or  exchange 
such  lists  of  addresses. 

This  proposal  was  the  result  of  almost 
a  year's  study  of  the  problem  of  porno- 


graphic materials  and  come-ons  for 
obscene  literature  which  increasingly 
have  been  reaching  our  Nation's  youth 
through  the  Federal  mails. 

The  reception  which  the  bill,  H.R. 
3027,  has  received  from  interested  per- 
sons throughout  the  United  States  truly 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  me.  Let- 
ters which  I  have  received  indicate  deep 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  public  over 
the  type  of  materials  which  are  being 
mailed  to  more  than  1  million  American 
schoolchildren  each  year  by  conscience- 
less smut  peddlers. 

The  reaction  of  the  direct  mail  in- 
dustry has  also  been  heartening.  Mail 
Marketing  Newsletter  has  called  the  pro- 
posal a  "practical"  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. Further,  in  February  of  tliis  year  I 
met  with  representatives  of  the  direct 
mailers.  They  too  have  been  concerned 
about  the  rising  tide  of  smut  being  sent 
through  the  mails. 

One  of  their  chief  concerns  was  that 
ray  bill,  as  written,  did  not  cover  persons 
who  make  lists  from  their  own  sources 
and  use  them  to  send  pornography.  At 
that  meeting  I  agreed  that  the  bill  could 
be  strengthened  by  including  such  per- 
sons and  agreed  to  amend  my  bill  in  this 
regard. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  also 
b;en  favorable  to  this  proposal.  In  early 
July  I  met  with  Postmaster  General 
John  Gronouski,  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
Henry  Montague,  and  Department 
Counsel  Felix  Sklagen  to  discuss  the 
matter.  I  found  them  very  concerned 
about  the  problem.  They  infonned  me 
that  the  number  of  complaints  from  par- 
ents about  this  material  being  received 
in  their  homes  had  increased  almost  300 
percent  in  the  past  3  years.  Although 
the  postal  authorities  have  stepped  up 
efforts  at  finding  and  having  convicted 
these  traffickers  in  filth,  it  appears  that 
new  effective  legislation  is  needed. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  endorsed 
the  concept  embodied  in  H.R.  3027  and 
has — together  with  experts  on  his  staff — 
offered  suggestions  for  improving  and 
strengthening  the  measure.  These  have 
been  gratefully  received. 

In  drafting  the  bill  initially,  it  was  my 
intention  to  make  it  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible without  first,  involving  ceiisorship; 
second,  placing  unwarranted  restrictions 
on  legitimate  mailei-s;  and  third,  putting 
a  heavy  administrative  burden  on  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  sugges- 
tions I  have  received  will  significantly 
improve  the  proFK>sal  within  these  guide- 
lines. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  new  and  improved 
bill,  superseding  H.R.  3027.  The  new 
measure  is  quite  similar  in  concept  to 
the  old  one.  but  embodies  the  following 
changes : 

First,  the  old  bill  required  all  who  buy 
and  sell  mailing  lists  to  register  with 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  new 
bill  requires  only  mailing  list  brokers, 
that  is.  individuals  and  firms  whose  pri- 
mary business  is  in  buying  and  selling 
lists,  to  register.  The  reason  for  the 
change  is  that  mass  registration  would 
serve  little  good  purpose  and  create  an 
administrative  hardship  on  postal  offi- 
cials.    The  principal  interest  Is  in  the 


brokers  because  of  the  key  role  they  play    '?^^_?^_P.^5^^  _°^_  ^*?^5**°^..°5. 
in  the  mailing  list  business. 

Second,  the  earlier  bill  required  only 
those  who  buy  and  sell  mailing  lists  to 
keep  records  of  their  transactions.  This 
did  not  cover  persons  who  compile  their 
own  mailing  lists  for  sending  obscene 
materials.  The  new  bill  requires  records 
of  transactions  to  be  kept  for  at  least 
5  years  by  all  who  buy,  sell,  or  use  mailing 
lists  in  a  profitmaking  enterprise. 

As  in  the  old  bill,  the  new  bill  requires 
that  these  records  be  shown  to  postal 
authorities  upon  request. 

Third,  the  old  bill  carried  a  maximum 
$3,000  fine  for  noncompliance.  The  new 
bill  increases  the  fine  maximum  to  $5,000 
and  provides  for  a  sentence  of  up  to  1 
year  in  jail,  or  both.  This  amendment^ 
puts  more  "teeth"  in  the  proposed  law.     ■" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee will  hold  early  hearings  on  this 
new  and  improved  proposal. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 
in  eliminating  the  traffic  in  obscene 
hterature  through  the  mails.  With  each 
passing  day  the  amount  of  pornography 
flowing  into  American  homes  increases. 
Let  us  act  with  dispatch  to  clear  this 
pollution  from  our  postal  system. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  with  this  new  bill,  the  text 
follows : 

H.R.   10331 
A  bill  to  require  mailing  list  brokers  to  reg- 
ister   with    the    Postmaster   General,    and 
suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  lists  to  fur- 
nish Information  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral   with    respect    to    their    Identity   and 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  (a)  chapter  53  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  several 
classes  of  mail,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"4061.  Registration   of  mailing  list  brokers; 
furnishing  of  information  by  sup- 
pliers, buyers,  and  users  of  mailing 
lists 
"(a)   Each  broker  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  mailing  lists  for  profit  shall  reg- 
ister with  the  Postmaster  General,  within  — 
days  of  enactment,  a  registration  statement 
in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  determine,  respecting  (1)   the 
nanne  under  which  he  Is  or  Intends  to  do 
business,  (2)  the  scope  and  general  character 
of  the  business  transacted  or  to  be  transacted. 
(3)   the  relationship,  if  any,  of  the  mailing 
list   operation   with   other   business    under- 
takings,   (4)    the   location   of   his   principal 
business  office,  and  (5)   the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  directors  and  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  where  the  broker  is  a  corporation, 
association,  partnership,  or  other  such  entity; 
"(b)   Each  Individual  and  each  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  business  organization 
or  association  using,  buying,  selling,  leasing, 
renting,    exchanging,   or    otherwise    making 
available  to  others  for  profit  any  list  of  ad- 
dresses  or   other   similar   mailing   list  shall 
on  request  furnish  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  such  form  and  detail  and  at  such  time  as 
he  shall  determine.  Information  respecting 
(1)  the  name  of  the  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  business  association  or 
organization,  and   (2)    the  Identity  of  indi- 
viduals having  a  financial   Interest  in  any 
such  organization  or  £issoclatlon,  including 
the  responsible  officers  and  employees  there- 
of.   Records  shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years  and  postal  officials  upon 
request  shall  be  permitted  to  examine  such 


mailings  pertaining  to  any  such  address  or 
mailing  list; 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"  'broker'  means  any  person  who  engages 
either  for  all  or  part  of  his  time,  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  agent,  dealer,  or  principal, 
in  the  business  of  offering,  buying,  selling, 
or  otherwise  dealing  or  trading  In  mailing 
lists  owned,  rented,  or  \ised  by  another 
I>erson; 

"  'registration  statement'  means  the  state- 
ment provided  for  in  this  section,  and  in- 
cludes any  amendment  thereto  and  any  re- 
port, document,  or  memorandum  filed  as  part 
of  such  statement  or  incorporated  therein 
by  reference; 

"  'supplier'  shall  mean  to  include  broker, 
owner,  and  compiler; 

"  buyer'  shall  mean  any  person  who  buys 
mailing  lists  or  buys  the  use  of  such  lists 
through  leasing  or  renting  agreements; 

"  'user'  shall  mean  any  person  who  uses 
mailing  lists  supplied  by  someone  else,  or 
the  person  performing  the  acts  and  assuming 
the  duties  of  handling,  compiling,  sending 
by  mall  or  by  messenger  list  of  names  to  be 
used  for  his  own  benefit,  or  the  benefit  of 
another,  for  profit; 

"(d)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
53  is  amended  by  inserting: 
"4061.  Registration  of  mailing  list  brokers; 
furnishing  of  information  by  sup- 
pliers, buyers,  and  users  of  mailing 
lists." 
immediately  below 

"4060.  Foreign  publications   free   from   cus- 
toms duty." 
Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
postal  service,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"1735.  Mailing   list  brokers,   suppliers,   buy- 
ers, and  users 
"Whoever,  being  required  by  section  4061 
of  title  39.  United   States  Code,  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Postmaster  General,  fails 
or  refuses  to   furnish  such   Information   as 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  request  under 
such  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
or  both." 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
83  is  amended  by  inserting 
"1735.  Mailing  list  brokers,  suppliers,  buyers. 

and  users." 
immediately  below  ■     " 

"1734.  Editorials   and  other  matter  as   'ad- 
vertisements'.". 
Sec.   3.  The   foregoing  provisions   of   this 

Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  day 

following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcher)  ,  retroactive  to  Tuesday,  August 
3, 1965,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  August  10.  11.  12. 
and  13.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Tuck  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Foun- 
tain) ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  to  attend 
funerals  of  personal  friends. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  August  9,  10,  11. 
and  12,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  August  13,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 
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Mr.  ScHMiDHAUSER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  .  for  Augrust  9  and  10,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory),  on  August  18,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCJlory)  ,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory).  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza  )  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  for  15  minutes,  today. 


following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  4346.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  4714.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations therein;  and 

H.R  8439.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
stuctlon  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DE  la  Garza  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  KORNECAY.    . 

Mr.  Bingham. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  561.  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  federal  system 
in  an  Increasln-ly  complex  society,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit  pro- 
vision of  reimbursable  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  goveniments.  to  establish 
coordinated  Intergoverrunental  policy  and 
administration  of  grants  and  loans  for  urban 
development,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with 
local  government  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

S.  944  An  act  to  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  In  the  marine  en- 
vironment of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resou'ces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.  1559.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and  ac- 
celerate the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  893  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19. 
1935  (49  Stat.  388),  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  Tlinglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8111.  An  act  to  establish  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historical  Site  in  the  State 
of  Iowa. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, August  10.  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  Saw  Mill  River  and 
tributaries.  New  York,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S. 
Senate,  adopted  September  14,  1955.  two 
resolutions  of  that  committee  adopted  No- 
vember 14.  1955  and  two  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  13.  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No.  258);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  four 
Illustrations. 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  27.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  an  Interim  report  on  Scotts  C^eek. 
Cache  Creek  Basin.  Calif.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  29,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  259):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  illustration. 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  report  on  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  agreements  concluded  during 


July  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  excess 
purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  over 
the  numerical  limitations  as  set  forth  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Acts  for  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (64  Stat.  768);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastu-y,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion which  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  quarterly  period 
ended  June  30.  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Liquidation  Act.  as  amended  (67  Stat. 
230),  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957 
(22  F.R.  4633);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Snake  or 
Palute  Indians  of  the  Oregon  area  (area 
III  of  the  Northern  Paiute  Nation),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  a  guarantee  Issued  to  a 
U.S.  commercial  bank  to  a.'^slst  it  In  financing 
the  export  sale  of  tractors  and  spare  parts 
to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  1965  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential determination  of  February  4,  1964: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  321  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940 
in  relation  to  the  providing  of  Federal  traffic 
management  ser\lces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Donald  J.  M.  Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
E.  Wayne,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  E.  Bailey.  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
number  of  Individuals  In  each  general  serv- 
ice grade  employed  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  on 
June  30,  1964,  and  on  June  30,  1965.  pursu- 
ant to  section  1310  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (65  Stat.  736.  758); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS     OF    COMMITTEES     ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  pursuant 

to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  5, 

1965  the  following  bills  and  resolutions 

were  reported  on  August  6,  1965: 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  10323.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  ^nd  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment    (Rept.    No.    738).     Referred   to 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  504.  A  resolution 
waiving  all  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
10323.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  739).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  5597.  A  bill  to  re- 
lieve physicians  of  liability  for  negligent 
medical  treatment  at  the  scene  of  an  acci- 
dent in  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  740).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  9985.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals  or  similar  institutions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  Injuries  caused 
by  firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  742).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  10274.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  13,  1964,  to  regulate 
the  location  of  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
743).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Conunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  10304.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  phy- 
sicians and  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  certain  physical  abuse  of  chil- 
dren; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  744). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  745). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  5, 
1965,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
August?,  1965: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbia.  H.R.  8058.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  EMstrict  of  Coliunbla 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  746).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

ISubmitted  August  9, 1965] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  10306.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1951,  as  amended;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  747.)  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  5. 
1965,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
Augusta,  1965: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  District  of 
Coltunbia.  H.R.  8418.  A  bill  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  property  of  the  Washington 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  741).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

[Suhmitted  August  9,  1965] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ar- 
mando S.  Argullles;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  748) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  S.  Lastra;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  749).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh 
Wha  Ja  (Penny  Korleen  Doughty):  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  750).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
leen  Coen;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
751).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
S.  Chow;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
752).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
sandr  Kaznacheev;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  753).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Choun  Seem  Kim;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  754) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Hi  Sook;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
755 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har 
Gobind  Khorana;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  756) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ailsa 
Alexandra  Maclntyre;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  757).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
r3m  Choi  Ast;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  758).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Niko- 
lai Artamonov;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  759).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante;  witliout  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
760) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Gloria 
Seborg;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  761). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2358.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Boone;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  762). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ksenlja  Popovlc;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  763).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HovLse. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3337.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Antonio  de  Oyarzabal;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  764) .  Referred  to  the  C3om- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majka;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  765). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


Mr.  GILBERT:  Ocanmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jan  Rosciszewski;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  766).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  5, 

1965,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
August  6,  1965: 

By  Mr.  SEKES: 
HS,.  10323.  A   bill   making   appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
[Introduced   and   referred   August   9.   1965] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and      ' 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R,  10324.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Clajssificatlon  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in.  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  DYAL: 

HJR.  10325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving 
expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees  as- 
signed to  isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

KM.  10326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  make 
equipment  purchased  under  title  III  thereof 
available  to  all  children  attending  public  and 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

H.R.  10327.  A  bill  to  require  operators  of 
ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the  United 
States.  Its  possessions  and  territories  and 
foreign  countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial 
security  and  other  information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GRIDER: 

H.R.  10328.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

HM.  10329.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  prograna 
of  investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  10330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area,  In  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr,  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  10331.  A  bill  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  vrtth  respect  to  their  Identity 
and  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  10332.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10333.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
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Forces  during  the  Induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  10334.  A  bill  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10335.  A  bill  to  require  a  special  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on  the 
current  status  of  research  and  application 
techniques  In  the  field  of  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  10336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of   1951. 
as   amended;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The 
Year  of  the  Bible";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Re.s.  505.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  oppression  of  minorities  In  Ru- 
mania and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  steps  in 
our  relations  with  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment as  are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  per- 
secuted minorities  of  that  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H  Res.  506.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  10065)  to  more 
effectively  prohibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

356.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  rel- 
ative to  enacting  legislation  to  reduce  the 
price  paid  for  surplus  corn  by  farmers  of 
disaster  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

357.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  territory  of  Guam  relative  to  amending 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for 
representation  by  district  In  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

358.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  calling  a 
convention  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  division  of  the  electoral  votes  within  the 
States  in  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PPwIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  10337.  A   bill   for   the   relief    of    Mrs. 
Anna  Maria  Ghlraduzzl  (nee  Longinotti);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CALLAWAY : 

H  R.  10338.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Josepn 
B.  Stevens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  10339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeung 
Kwong  Ylu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ByMr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  10340.  A  bill  for  the  relletf  of  Joe  W. 
Caldwell  and  Carol  C.  Caldwell;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MILLER: 
H.R.  10341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antonio  Vieira  Goncalves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10342.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able Prances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member  of 
House  of  Representatives,  to  accept  the  aw.ird 
of  "Officer"  in  the  French  National  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  10343.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Llem 
Tong  Llan;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  10344.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  E.  F 
Hill;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  ai.d 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  10345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Ju  n 
F.  Chaves;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud.- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

255.  By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT:  Petition  of  47 
residents  of  Los  AngeleS  County.  Calif.,  in 
support  of  the  challenge  brought  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  to  unseat 
the  congressional  delegation  from  M'ssis- 
Bippl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

256.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Fishing  Bridge  Station,  Wyo.,  rela- 
tive to  reducing  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9,  1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  known  throughout 
our  Nation  as  the  Garden  State,  has 
again  proven  its  claim  to  that  appella- 
tion. Statistics  provided  by  the  New 
Jersey  Crop  Reporting  Service  indicate 
that  New  Jersey— the  third  smallest 
State  in  the  Union— has  again  compiled 
an  enviable  record. 

In  1964,  New  Jersey  ranked  first  in  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  blueberries. 
It  was  second  in  the  production  of 
asparagus  and  the  processing  of  aspara- 
gus products  and  in  the  production  of 
fresh  market  beets. 

The  Garden  State  ranked  third  in  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  late  summer 
potatoes,  cranben-ies,  fresh  market  lima 
beans,  green  peppers,  fresh  market  spin- 
ach, the  processing  of  tomato  products, 
and  milk  production  per  cow. 

New  Jersey  was  fourth  among  the  50 
States  in  the  production  of  peaches  and 
fresh  market  tomatoes.    We  were  fifth 


ranked  in  the  production  of  fresh  mar- 
ket strawberries,  fresh  market  sweet  corn, 
fresh  market  lettuce,  and  in  the  value  of 
processed  vegetables. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  21  categories. 
New  Jersey  was  in  the  upper  10th  of  our 
country  in  17.  Furthermore,  our  rela- 
tively small  State  ranked  in  the  second 
10th  oi  the  Nation  in  sweetpotatoes  pro- 
duction and  the  value  of  fresh  market 
vegetables — 6th— and  in  apple  produc- 
tion—10th. 

I  think  it  is  also  revealing  to  note  that 
the  Garden  State  ranked  fifth  among  the 
50  States  in  both  the  gross  and  net  in- 
come per  farm. 

My  pride  in  the  fine  agricultural 
record  New  Jersey  compiled  during  1964 
is  even  greater,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  note 
how  the  Second  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  distinguished  itself 
among  the  15  districts  of  our  State. 

In  27  categories,  the  counties  of  At- 
lantic, Cape  May.  and  Cumberland, 
which  comprise  the  Second  District, 
rated  first  in  7,  second  in  7,  third  in  6, 
fourth  in  6.  and  fifth  in  4. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  in  the 
production  of  blueberries— the  one  cate- 
gory in  which  New  Jersey  was  first  in  the 
Nation — my  home  county  of  Atlantic  was 
first  in  New  Jersey,  making  it  the  leading 
blueberry-producing  county  in  the 
United  States. 


Atlantic  County  was  also  first  in  the 
State  in  the  production  of  sweetpotatoes 
and  Cumberland  County  was  first  in  the 
production  of  strawberries,  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, onions,  and  snap  beans. 

Despite  the  problems  the  egg  industry 
has  been  facing,  and  which,  I  might  note, 
are  worsening.  Cumberland  County  was 
second  in  the  State  in  egg  production 
and  also  in  the  production  of  peppers  and 
in  nursery  stock  acreage.  Atlantic 
County  was  second  in  the  Garden  State 
in  the  production  of  strawberries,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  and  onions. 

Cumberland  County  ranked  third  in 
the  State  in  the  production  of  barley 
for  grain,  sweetpotatoes,  asparagus, 
tomatoes,  and  sweet  com,  while  Atlantic 
County  was  third  in  production  of 
peaches. 

Cape  May  County  rated  fourth  in  the 
State  in  the  number  of  hogs  and  pigs; 
Atlantic  County  was  fourth  in  pepper 
production,  and  Cumberland  County  was 
fourth  in  production  of  hay.  peaches, 
potatoes,  and  in  the  number  of  certified 
nurseries.  Atlantic  County  ranked  fifth 
in  the  production  of  eggs,  tomatoes,  sweet 
com,  and  the  number  of  certified 
nurseries. 

Like  its  neighboring  States  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  New  Jersey 
is  sorely  affected  by  the  drought  which 
is  plaguing  us  this  year.  Also,  difficulties 
being    encountered    by    egg    producers 


throughout  the  Nation  are  annually  re- 
ducing the  number  of  small  poultry 
farmers  in  New  Jersey's  Second  District. 
Yet,  New  Jersey  continues  to  rank  high 
among  the  50  States  in  providing  the 
plenty  with  which  this  Nation  is  blessed. 
New  Jersey  is  considered  by  many  as 
primarily  an  industrial  State  and  by 
many  others  as  merely  a  "corridor"  be- 
tween the  principal  metropolises  of  the 
East.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  south- 
ern New  Jersey,  and  principally  the 
coimties  of  Atlantic,  Cape  May  and  Cum- 
berland, deserve  recognition  as  one  of 
the  most  productive  agricultural  areas 
of  our  great  land  and  I  predict  that  we 
will  continue  to  maintain  that  important 
position. 


Address  of  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener  Be- 
fore the  North  Carolina  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation 
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Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  Hon.  Basil  L. 
Whitener,  spoke  to  the  North  Carolina 
Sheriffs'  Association  at  the  Battery  Park 
Hotel  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 6. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  our  col- 
league's efforts  to  have  adequate  law  en- 
forcement legislation  enacted  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Basil  Whitener  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer  and  a  former  district 
solicitor  in  North  Carolina.  He  made  an 
excellent  speech  Friday  night  to  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Sheriffs' 
Association  and  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  would  find  his  remarks 
to  be  most  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the 
serious  crime  situation  existing  in  the 
country.  I  include  his  speech  in  the 
Record. 
Address    by    Basil    L.    Whitener,    Member 

OF     Congress,     Before     North     Carolina 

Sheriffs'  Association 

It  Is  a  great  Joy  for  me  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  so  many  old  friends. 
When  your  president,  Dwlght  Beam,  tendered 
the  invitation  to  me  to  come  here  tonight, 
I  hastily  accepted. 

As  district  solicitor  for  11  years  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with,  and 
develop  an  appreciation  for,  many  of  our 
sheriffs  In  North  Carolina.  It  was  always  a 
satisfying  experience  to  deal  with  the  men 
who  were  serving  as  chief  law  enforcement 
officers  in  their  respective  counties. 

Since  Dwlght  Beam  was  the  sheriff  of  my 
home  county  I  have  enjoyed  a  very  close 
association  with  him.  Through  this  associa- 
tion, which  has  continued  since  I  commenced 
my  service  in  the  Congress,  I  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  a  warm  and  close  personal 
friendship  with  him. 

His  selection  by  you  to  serve  as  your  leader 
during  the  past  year  evidences  a  similar  high 
esteem  for  him  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Sheriffs'  Association. 
As  a  resident  of  Gaston  County,  I  can  reflect 
the  thinking  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  you  for  the  high 
honor  that  you  have  paid  to  our  county  when 


you  honored  Dwlght  with  the  leadership  of 
your  organization. 

The  key  to  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States  Is  our  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
These  agencies  headed  by  local  citizens,  with 
the  sheriff  as  the  chief  law'  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  his  county,  know  and  live  with  their 
people  and  extend  their  Influence  over  the 
community  in  many  ways. 

It  Is  the  sheriff,  his  deputies,  and  the  local 
and  State  police  who  are  in  the  front  line  in 
the  battle  for  the  maintenance  of  an  orga- 
nized society  conforming  to  rules  of  social 
conduct  within  both  the  moral  and  statutory 
law.  You  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  people 
must  look  for  the  preservation  of  property 
rights,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  other  basic  freedoms  and  rights 
guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Constitution. 

No  era  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has 
presented  more  problems  to  law  enforcement 
officers  than  we  have  witnessed  In  the  past  5 
years.  The  crime  rate  has  rapidly  Increased, 
respect  for  law  and  order  has  waned,  and  mob 
violence  and  street  demonstrations  have 
usurped  the  place  of  orderly  presentation  of 
causes  by  petition  and  court  action.  Under 
the  guise  of  protecting  constitutional  rights 
of  the  accused,  but  disregarding  the  rights  of 
the  victims  of  crime.  Federal  court  decisions 
have  placed  shackles  upon  those  who  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  criminal  offenses. 

There  are  many  other  indicia  of  Judicial 
schizophrenia  and  civilian  confusion  as  to 
the  relationship  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
and  citizen  and  government.  The  concept  of 
the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  law,  which 
is  so  eloquently  stated  In  the  motto  that  we 
are  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men, 
seems  to  have  escaped  many  of  oiir  citizens. 
Throughout  the  land  we  have  seen  a  grow- 
ing hostility  toward  law  and  order  on  college 
campuses,  in  streets  and  highways,  on  private 
property,  and  even  on  the  holy  ground  of 
many  of  our  religious  institutions.  Often  we 
have  seen  those  charged  with  responsibility 
for  leadership  among  student  bodies,  reli- 
gious organizations,  government,  and  private 
organizations  of  the  right  and  of  the  left, 
publicly  taking  the  position  that  they  have  a 
right  to  disregard  rules  of  law  which  they  find 
inconsistent  with  their  personal  concepts  or 
interests.  Unless  halted,  this  type  of  activity 
and  thinking  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  very  framework  which  has  made  this 
Nation  the  envy  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Just  this  week  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives has  taken  action  which  I  am  hoping 
will  result  in  assisting  local  law  enforcement 
people  in  meeting  the  new  challenges  which 
they  face.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  was  pleased  to  support  a 
program  which  will  make  Federal  assistance 
available  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  correctional  personnel  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Improved  program  of  pro- 
fessional training  and  related  educational 
programs. 

Under  this  legislation  grants  may  be  made 
to  public  and  private  organizations  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
effective  methods  which  will  aid  you  and 
serve  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  hoped  that 
3 -year  program  training  institutes  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  way  that  will  aid  you  and 
your  colleagues  In  combating  the  problems 
of  crime  which  confront  every  community  in 
the  Nation. 

We  were  apprehensive  at  first  that  such  a 
program  might  result  in  further  encroach- 
ment upon  the  powers  and  Jurisdiction  of 
local  and  State  governments  and  give  to  the 
Federal  authorities  a  basis  for  assuming  Ju- 
risdiction which  has  been  historically  vested 
in  local  governments.  In  order  to  circum- 
vent that  probability,  our  committee  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  legislation  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  it  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize any  department  or  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  exercise  any  direction, 


supervision,  or  control,  over  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
State  or  local  police  force  or  other  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

We  believe  that  this  protective  lemguage 
will  prevent  unwarranted  Interference  with 
the  activities  of  State  and  local  authorities 
and  will  keep  the  contemplated  program  in 
proper  focus. 

If,  through  this  legislative  program  and 
the  expenditure  of  $10  million  each  year  for 
a  3-year  period,  steps  can  be  taken  which 
will  carry  out  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
bill,  we  will  have  accomplished  much.  These 
objectives  are  to  improve  the  capabilities, 
techniques,  and  practices  of  State  and  local 
agencies  engaged  in  law  enforcement,  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  laws,  the  cor- 
rection of  offenders,  the  prevention  or  con- 
trol of  crime,  producing  effective  methods 
for  Increasing  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  controlling  the  Incidence  of  law- 
lessness, and  promoting  respect  for  law.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  would  question  the 
worthiness  of  the  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion. We  can  only  hope  that  the  program 
will  meet  the  objectives  which  are  stated 
In  the  bill. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  passing 
this  legislation,  refiected  the  concern  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  over  the  sad  and  tragic 
Increase  in  criminal  statistics.  In  1963,  the 
last  year  for  which  complete  FBI  figures  are 
available,  more  than  2>4  million  serious 
crimes  were  reported.  The  reported  crime 
rate  has  doubled  since  1940.  Since  1958  It 
has  Increased  five  times  as  fast  as  our  popu- 
lation. Crime  against  the  person  Is  up  22 
percent.  Crime  against  property  is  up  43 
percent.  Twelve  serious  offenses  per  1,000 
Inhabitants  are  now  committed  each  year. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  statistical  data 
Is  the  Increasing  proportion  of  crimes  by 
our  young  people.  Arrests  of  young  people 
have  increased  almost  twice  as  fast  as  their 
population  growth.  Of  all  persons  arrested 
by  city  police,  73  percent  were  under  25; 
65  percent  under  21;  and  53  percent  under 
18.  The  statistics  further  suggest  that  few 
of  our  young  offenders  are  ever  reformed. 
Almost  Invariably  these  young  offenders 
mature  into  adult  criminals. 

Equally  disturbing  is  our  low  rate  of 
Identification,  apprehension,  and  conviction. 
According  to  FBI  figures,  the  clearance  rate 
by  arrest  of  crimes  against  the  person  Is 
fortunately  comparatively  high — 91  percent 
for  murder,  84  percent  for  negligent  man- 
slaughter, 76  percent  for  aggravated  assault, 
and  69  percent  for  forcible  rai>e.  But  the 
plcttire  In  the  area  of  crimes  against  prop- 
erty is  more  disturbing.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  "crime  does  pay"  because  only  39 
percent  of  robberies,  27  percent  of  bur- 
glaries, 26  percent  of  auto  thefts,  and  26 
percent  of  petty  larcencles  are  even  cleared 
by  arrest. 

Justice  Patrick  Devlin  of  the  English  High 
Court  has  said:  "No  society  can  afford  to 
leave  at  large  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  unconvicted  criminals."  The  statistical 
data  indicates  clearly  that  In  our  great 
country  too  many  unconvicted  criminals  are 
roaming  our  streets. 

Most  criminal  offenses  are  committed  by 
the  habitual  offenders.  Criminologists  tell 
us  that  roughly  75  percent  of  those  arrested 
have  been  previously  arrested  and  that  from 
three-quarters  to  nine-tenths  of  those  re- 
leased from  penal  Institutions  will  probably 
commit  further  crimes.  They  further  re- 
port that  the  petty  offender  usually  works 
his  way  up  to  a  serious  felony  and  that  the 
serious  felon  Is  usually  a  habitual  criminal. 
Of  concern  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 
have  been  the  continuing  activities  of  or- 
ganized crime  as  epitomized  In  the  Interna- 
tional group  known  as  the  Mafia.  Legisla- 
tion in  several  forms  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  4  years  after  full  hear- 
ings before  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  combating  of 
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these  syndicates  of  crime.  Some  of  these 
measures  have  already  been  most  effective. 
Statutory  tools  have  been  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  which  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  limiting  prosecution  of  racket- 
eers to  income  tax  violations. 

This  group  of  organized  criminals,  led  by 
the  Mafia  with  5.000  sworn  members,  concen- 
trates on  gambling,  narcotics,  racketeering, 
prostitution,  and  loan  sharking  in  Its  wide- 
spread activities.  In  recent  years  a  more 
alarming  activity  on  their  part  has  come  to 
the  forefront.  They  have  begun  to  infil- 
trate legitimate  business,  such  as  banking 
and  labor  unions,  and  have  undertaken  to 
corrupt  our  political  and  law  enforcement 
processes.  In  many  cities  these  racketeers 
dominate  the  fields  of  vending  machines, 
laundry  services,  liquor  distribution,  and 
many  other  occupations.  It  Ciui  truly  be 
said  that  in  our  society,  which  is  dedicated 
to  Individual  rights,  organized  crime  works 
a  tyranny  by  exercising  the  power  of  quasl- 
government  against  the  economic,  political, 
and  personal  dissenter. 

James  Madison  In  the  Federalist  Papers 
wrote:  "It  Is  of  importance  in  a  republic 
not  only  to  guard  the  society  against  the 
operation  of  Its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one  part 
of  the  society  against  the  Injustice  of  the 
other  part." 

In  our  efforts  agaliost  organized  racketeers 
who  innict  injustice  upon  the  law-abiding 
citizen  we  have  seen  no  spectacular  gains 
on  the  part  of  law  and  order.  Since  1919 
there  have  been  976  gangland-type  slayings 
in  the  Chicago  area,  an  average  of  23  per  year. 
They  are  currently  running  about  13  per 
year.  Very  few  of  these  offenses  have  been 
cleared  by  arrest  and  conviction. 

In  other  great  cities  of  our  Nation  the 
same  type  of  criminal  tyranny  is  observed. 
So  long  as  these  conditions  exist  in  our 
society  we  cannot  take  the  position  that  law 
enforcement  is  strictly  a  local  problem. 
While  we  adhere  to  the  concept  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  local  Jurisdiction  must  be 
maintained,  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that 
there  must  be  some  correlation  of  local  ac- 
tivity throughout  the  Nation  and  that  this 
goal  must  be  accomplished  through  co- 
operative effort  of  the  Federal  and  local 
authorities. 

In  upgrading  our  overall  law  enforcement 
standards  we  must  not  be  content  with 
studies,  educational  programs,  and  legisla- 
tion against  crime.  Training,  studies,  and 
statutes  can  be  helpful,  but  only  If  qualified 
personnel  is  provided  for  the  battle  against 
the  criminal.  In  my  judgment  this  personnel 
can  best  be  recruited  If  compensation  rates 
for  law  enforcement  officers  are  brought  up 
to  the  standard  v/hlch  their  professional 
status  deserves.  This  is  true  of  officers  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  sheriff,  as  well 
as  those  under  the  supervision  of  municipal 
and  county  and  State  law  enforcement  de- 
partments. 

In  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee recently  we  were  told  that  entrance  sal- 
ary for  patrolmen  In  some  cities  of  more 
than  500,000  population  is  barely  $90  a  week. 
In  smaller  communities  of  less  than  25.000, 
the  rate  of  pay  sometimes  drops  to  $50  a 
week.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of 
full-time  police  employees  In  all  local  gov- 
ernments are  about  $483. 

A  good  law  enforcement  officer  is  worthy 
of  better  financial  treatment  than  he  gen- 
erally gets  in  our  Nation.  The  rigorous  re- 
quirements we  lay  upon  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  demand  that  this  inequity 
in  compensation  be  eliminated  wherever  it 
exists.  We  cannot  expect  excellence  of  per- 
formance by  men  who  have  a  lower  annual 


Income  than  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
for  determination  of  poverty  status  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  there  is  today  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  citizen  that  we 
do  have  serious  problems  In  combating  the 
antisocial  conduct  of  an  increasing  number 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  I  believe  that  the 
climate  in  the  Nation  is  favorable  to  sup- 
porting programs  and  financial  outlays  which 
win  help  you  men  In  the  law  enforcement 
field  to  do  a  better  job. 

The  majority  of  the  thinking  people  of  our 
N.ition  believe  that  it  is  time  to  halt  mob 
violence,  street  demonstrations,  disrespect 
for  the  local  peace  officer,  and  the  continuing 
activities  of  organized  racketeers. 

If  this  assumption  is  correct.  I  can  en- 
vision a  new  era  of  support  for  the  worth- 
while efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Sheriffs 
Association  and  its  counterparts  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  we  fall  to  measure  up 
to  our  clear  obligation  in  preserving  law  and 
order,  our  Constitution  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  Nation  will  be  In  Jeopardy. 

To  you  dedicated  men  of  law  enforcement, 
I  extend  my  thanks  for  your  efforts.  You 
have  my  appreciation  for  your  zeal  to  make 
your  own  Jurisdiction  a  better  place  for  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  live.  May  the 
Lord  support  you  in  this  vital  work. 


Carl  T.  Rowan 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl 
T.  Rowan  recently  announced  his  resig- 
nation as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  This  Is  a  great  loss  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Rowan  when  we  both  served  as  al- 
ternate U.S.  representatives  to  the  17th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  In  1962.  At  that  time  he  was 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs.  He  subsequently  served 
with  distinction  as  Ambassador  to  Fin- 
land until  he  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  USIA  in  January  1964. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  he  spent  at  that 
post,  Carl  Rowan  succeeded  admirably 
in  the  crucial  task  of  interpreting  to  the 
world  the  true  quality  of  American  life. 
The  three  chief  mandates  of  the  USIA 
are  to  encourage  public  support  abroad 
for  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  com- 
munity of  free  and  independent  states, 
free  to  choose  their  own  future  so  long 
as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of 
others;  to  identify  the  United  States  as 
a  strong,  democratic  nation  qualified  for 
its  leadership  in  world  efforts  toward 
this  goal;  and  to  counter  hostile  at- 
tempts to  distort  these  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

During  Mr.  Rowan's  administration, 
the  Agency  attempted  to  provide  ac- 
curate and  balanced  information  on  civil 
rights  and  racial  issues  in  the  United 


States.  One  of  the  Agency's  films, 
'Nine  Prom  Little  Rock,"  won  an  Acad- 
emy Award  in  April  1965.  The  docu- 
mentary illustrates  civil  rights  progress 
by  showing  the  successes  achieved  by  the 
original  nine  students  integrated  into 
Little  Rock  High  School  in  1957.  This 
marked  the  first  occasion  that  the 
Agency  won  an  Oscar  for  it  productions. 
The  Agency's  efforts  to  put  our  racial 
tensions  into  honest  perspective  are  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit.  The  worldwide 
reaction  to  events  in  and  around  Selma, 
Ala.,  was  markedly  better  than  reaction 
to  earlier  racial  crises.  The  bulk  of  in- 
ternational attention  to  the  Selma  events 
gave  less  weight  to  the  tragic  events 
there  than  to  the  sweeping  response  of 
the  National  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  addition  to  explaining  civil  rights 
progress  to  our  overseas  audience,  much 
of  Mr.  Rowan's  term  was  devoted  to  re- 
assuring the  world  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  orderly  continuation  of 
our  form  of  democracy.  The  USIA  dis- 
tributed to  111  countries  its  documentary 
motion  picture,  "The  President,"  which 
emphasized  that  the  policies  promul- 
gated by  the  slain  President  would  be 
carried  out  by  his  succesor,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  It  is  estimated  that  all  USIA 
film  attendance  records  were  broken  by 
this  film,  with  the  number  of  viewers 
at  over  750  million. 

During  Mr.  Rowans  administration, 
extraordinary  progress  was  made  in 
transmitting  USIA  broadcasts  over  tel- 
evision stations  abroad.  On  August  29, 
Polish  television  will  transmit  a  45- 
minute  program,  marking  the  first  oc- 
casion that  USIA  and  Poland  have  col- 
laborated on  the  production  of  TV  doc- 
umentary. The  program  will  be  divided 
between  the  visit  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  Poland  and  the  visit 
of  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
to  the  United  States.  By  the  end  of 
May,  five  conununications  satellite  pro- 
grams to  Europe  had  originated  in 
USIA's  television  studios. 

Of  the  various  issues  faced  by  Mr. 
Rowan,  none  proved  more  troublesome 
than  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  Despite 
the  great  difficulties,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  USIA  will  continue  to  rely  on  the 
truth  as  its  best  weapon.  United  States 
purposes  in  Vietnam,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  will  be  best  achieved  by  following 
the  advice  Carl  Rowan  gave  in  a  speech 
he  delivered  at  Washburn  University  on 
May  31,  1964: 

I  have  no  weapon  except  the  truth — the 
truth  about  what  man  can  achieve  In  a  so- 
ciety where  the  Individual  Is  respected  and 
where  men  are  free  to  worship  and  speak, 
free  to  be  different,  free  to  live  by  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences  so  long  as 
they  do  not  deny  the  same  freedoms  to 
others. 

I  want  to  join  with  Carl  Rowan's  many 
friends  here  in  the  House  in  wishing 
him  well  in  his  future  activities.  But  lie 
will  be  sorely  missed  In  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 
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United  States 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  William  P.  Hammond,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

To  Thee,  dear  Father,  we  lift  our 
hearts  in  adoration  and  praise.  We 
praise  Thee  for  Thou  art  our  sovereign 
Lord.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
declared  that  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation:  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple. We  thank  Thee  that  it  is  of  Thy 
mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  be- 
cause Thy  compassions  fail  not.  They 
are  new  every  morning:  great  is  Thy 
faithfulness,  O  Lord,  our  God. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  country  in 
which  we  live.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
authorities  of  our  beloved  land  for  we 
recognize  them  to  be  ordained  of  Thee 
to  accomplish  Thy  will  and  purpose. 

Thou  hast  taught  us  to  pray  for  them. 
So  we  beseech  Thee  for  our  President, 
his  Cabinet,  and  for  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
that  Thou  mayest  guide  them.  In  all 
their  problems,  deliberations,  and  de- 
cisions give  them  adequate  wisdom. 

At  the  same  time  we  pray  for  Thy 
blessing  and  guidance  upon  each  one  in 
his  personal  life  and  home. 

O  Lord,  please  raise  up  more  of  Thy 
people  to  pray  for  those  who  rule  over 
us.  These  are  tremendous  days  and  we 
recognize  our  need  of  Thee. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  6, 1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  August  5,  1965: 
S.  510.  An   act   to   extend    and   otherwise 
amend    certain    expiring  provisions    of    the 
Public  Health  Service  ^t  relating  to  com- 
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munity  health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  August  6,  1965: 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(e)  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
lating to  bond  requirements  in  connection 
with  attachment  before  judgment;  and 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  pvu-poses. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8370) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Langen,  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and  accel- 
erate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  893.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jvme 
19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  Tllngit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska; 

H.R.  4346.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies; 

H  Jl.  4714.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations therein;  and 

KM.  8439.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


MEMORIAL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegram 
in  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  signed  by 
Fanme  B.  McCoy,  of  Asheville,  N.C.,  re- 
monstrating against  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2150.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  requirements  of  law  (Rept.  No.  545). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paride 
Marchesan   (Rept.  No.  552); 

S.  505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Darlyne 
Marie  Ceclle  Fisher  Every  (Rept.  No.  553) ; 

S.  1397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasileos 
Koutsougeanopoulos  (Rept.  No.  554); 

S.  1647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin  (Rept.  No.  555); 

S.  1651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Augus- 
tine Y.  M.  Yao  (Rept.  No.  556); 

S.  1678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GuiUermo- 
Macalintal  Madrigal  (Rept.  No.  557); 

S.  1736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara  (Rept.  No.  558); 

S.  1775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Gans- 
muller  (Rept.  No.  559) ;  and 

S.  1919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
MacArthur  Godltiabols-Deacon  (Rept.  No. 
560). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment. 

S.322.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
Mah  (Rept.  No.  561); 

S.782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Ung- 
varl  (Rept.  No.  562) ;  and 

S.  1748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VlrglUa 
Acosta-Martlnez  (Rept.  No.  563). 
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By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  ol  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases  (Rept.  No.  548) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in 
safeguarding  the  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  549) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  550). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  August 
31  through  September  6  in  1965,  as  "Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  Week" 
(Rept.  No.  546). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8639.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  547). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injury  of  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omission  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952  (Rept.  No.  564). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  788.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  being  constructed 
in  the  District  of  CoKimbia  as  the  Melvln  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital   (Rept.  No.  565); 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veteriins  ptirsuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  (Rept.  No. 
566):  and 

H.R.  208.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  the  same  liberali- 
zation of  time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  was  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591,  and 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training  (Rept.  No.  567). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16.  1940,  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program  (Rept.  No.  568). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  205.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  Increase  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances payable  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  569). 


FAVORING  SUSPENSION  OF  DEPOR- 
TATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  551) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 


concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  and  submitted  a  xeport 
thereon;  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  49 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-8249034,  PUch,  Jan. 

A-4291563,  Placzklewlcz,  Stanley  James. 

A-12358710,  Hoy.  Hom  Pock. 

A-2563752.  Nlnomlya,  Issaku. 

A-4291730,  Palumbo.  John. 

A-5972279,  Rieger,  Ferenz. 

A-4262857.  Rosen,  Morris. 

A-7962109,  Tomczak.  Michael. 

A-1 149855,  Bohun.  Sll. 

A-5829164.  Grlcus,  Franclskus. 

A-4986241.  Jlmlnez-Gomez,  Rafael. 

A-1 199183,  Kong,  Dunn  Chong. 

A-1 1928583,  Louie,  King  Fong. 

A-4169178,  Mejia-Cortes,  Anacleto. 

A-1614102.  Rosenberg.  Ben. 

A-13165758,  Wong,  Wing  Art. 

A-4705363.  Lubin.  Irving. 

A-3840332,  Sanchez-Monroy.  Jose. 

A-5055592,  de  la  Trinldad-Berroteran. 
Jesus. 

A-1565564,  Vargas-Barrera,  Pedro. 

A-7930331,  Altman,  Nathan. 

A-7222730.  Bach.  Harry. 

A-10162061,  Goon,  Phillip  Que. 

A-12360130,  Som,  Tom. 

A-5848373,  Arroyo-Olague.  Pedro. 

A-6777333.  Cornez.  Edward  A. 

A-4360830.  Pulldo-Hernandez,  Julio. 

A-3925714.  Sobona.  Karl. 

A-13020489,  Suey,  Fun  Jung. 

A-6008514,  Vda  De  Delgado,  Antonla  Rios. 

A-5399916,  Pospasll,  Rose  Antoinette. 

A-5621715,  Remenyfy.  Alajas  Aladar. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

John  W.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and 

W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Abe  Fortas,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States; 

Oliver  Gasch,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

Luther  B.  Eubanks.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma; 

Robert  E.  Maxwell,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  West  Virginia; 

William  R.  CoUlnson,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  of  Missouri; 

Elmo  B.  Hunter,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri; 

David  M.  Satz,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey; 


Sylvan  A.  Jeppesen,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho; 

Doyle  W.  Foreman,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma;  and 

Forrest  F.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  districts 
of  Arkansas. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Prank  W.  Cotner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

William  L.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  to  be  staff 
director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States; 

William  B.  Bryant,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

John  O.  Garaas,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota;  and 

Anson  J.  Anderson,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  F.  Morey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION— MINORITY  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS— PART  2  OF 
EXECUTIVE  REPORT  NO.  4 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
August  4,  1965,  as  in  executive  session,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  in  which 
he  explains  his  opposition  to  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union 
be  printed  in  conjunction  with  the 
minority  views  of  myself,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Presman;  and 

S.  2377.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S.  2379.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Parvaneh 
(nee  Taherl)  Sobhanl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Kiriakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2381:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Sal 
Choi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2383.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leocadlo 
Pascua; 

S.  2384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perfecta 
Cabella  Calpito; 

S.  2385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ritsuko 
Takemura; 

S.  2386.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mor 
Yan  Park;  and 

S.  2387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Shima 
Kato;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 

S.  2388.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  the  malls  for  lottery  pur- 
poses matter  deposited  by  or  addressed  to  a 
State  agency  conducting  a  tax-exempt 
sweepstakes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
TO  AUTHORIZE  PLACEMENT  TEM- 
PORARILY IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF 
THE  CAPITOL  THE  STATUE  OF 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  DENNIS 
CHAVEZ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  46) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.   Con.  Res.   46 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez  Statuary  Hall  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  place  temporarily  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
late  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  In  the  rotunda  on  said  oc- 
casion, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements therefor. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ACCEPTANCE 
BY  CONGRESS  OP  THE  STATUE 
OP  THE  LATE  SENATOR  DENNIS 
CHAVEZ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  47) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.   Con.   Res.   47 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  statue  of 
the  late  Dennis  Chavez,  presented  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  Is  accepted  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State  for  the 
contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of  its  most 
eminent  citizens,  illustrious  for  his  historic 
renown  and  distinguished  civic  services;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PRES- 
ENTATION, DEDICATION,  AND  AC- 
CEPTANCE BY  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  STATUE  OF  THE  LATE  SEN- 
ATOR DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
48) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

S.  Con.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  Dennis  Chavez, 
to  be  presented  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 
appropriate  lUustrations  and  other  perti- 
nent matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  The  copy  for  such  Senate 
document  shall  be  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document, 
which  shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct, 
and  of  which  one  hundred  cdjjles  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  one  thousand  six  hundreds  copies  shall 
be  for  the  us?  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  DE- 
PORTATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation 
of  certain  aliens;  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  202(b)  OF 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Sei-vices  to  take  over 
the  care  and  handling  of  excess  real  and 
related  personal  property  until  a  de- 
termination is  made  as  to  its  use  or  dis- 
posal. This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  1965. 

The  Administrator  reported  to  the 
committee  that  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
make  possible  economies  in  its  operation 
by  increased  sales  returns  and  better 
utilization  of  excess  property  throughout 
the  Government.  It  is  also  contended 
that  by  permitting  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  be  responsible  for  care 
and  handling  such  property  will  free  the 
holding  agency  from  such  requirement 


and  permit  wider  distribution  of  such 
property. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, dated  July  14,  1965,  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  which 
sets  forth  additional  justification  and 
background  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2378)  to  amend  section 
202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows : 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hitmphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  amend 
section  202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

This  propKJsed  legislation  is  part  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  1965. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  Act 
provides  that  the  care  and  handling  of  sur- 
plus property,  pending  Its  disposition  may 
be  performed  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or,  when  so  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  in  possession  thereof  or  by 
any  other  executive  agency  consenting  there- 
to. However,  under  section  202(b)  each  ex- 
ecutive agency  is  respnanslble  for  the  care  and 
handling  of  Its  own  excess  property  and  there 
Is  no  authority  In  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  the  care  and  handling  of  excess 
property  held  by  other  executive  agencies. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  provide  such 
authority  by  amending  section  202(b)  of  the 
Federal  Property  Act  to  provide  that,  when 
so  determined  by  the  Administrator,  the  care 
and  handling  of  excess  real  and  related  per- 
sonal property  may  be  performed  by  General 
Services  Administration. 

This  legislation  Is  desirable  because  It  will 
enable  the  care  and  handling  of  excess  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  other  executive 
agencies  by  General  Services  Administration 
In  those  Instances  where  the  Administrator 
determines,  upon  the  basis  of  contemplated 
plans  for  the  future  use  or  disposition  of 
such  properties,  that  economies  will  result. 

These  economies  may  be  reflected  In  terms 
of  increased  sales  return  directly  attribut- 
able to  assuring  that  maintenance  levels  are 
commensurate  with  the  potential  uses  of 
the  properties  and  their  consequent  value. 
In  other  Instances  this  same  action  will  be 
reflected  in  decreased  protection  and  main- 
tenance costs.  Engineering  decisions  made 
with  current  professional  knowledge  by  the 
Government's  property  management  and 
disposal  experts  will  avoid  uneconomic  ex- 
penditures for  protection  and  maintenance. 
Still  other  Instances  have  occurred  where 
another  Federal  agency  had  a  foreseeable 
need  for  excess  property  but  was  unable  for 
some  period  of  time  to  obtain  authorization 
for  the  transfer  of  the  property.  In  such 
instances  the  property  sometimes  remained 
in  an  excess  category  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  the  reporting  agency  willingly 
performed  normal  or  more  substantial  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  as  may  have  been 
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desirable.  We  believe  It  to  be  more  appro- 
priate In  such  instances  that  performance 
of  protection  and  maintenance  commen- 
siorate  with  proposed  use  of  the  property 
be  a  responsibility  of  GSA.  A  determina- 
tion by  the  Administrator  that  such  action 
Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Government 
would  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  assump- 
tion by  GSA  of  the  care  and  handling  re- 
sponsibility from  the  reporting  agency. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  arrangement 
will  enable  those  agencies  which  determine 
that  properties  are  no  longer  required  by 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  program 
responsibilities  to  discontinue  devotion  of 
agency  resources  to  nonprogram  related 
functions.  Any  unexpended  protection  and 
maintenance  funds  appropriated  to  the  own- 
ing agency  prior  to  assumption  of  protection 
and  maintenance  responsibility  by  GSA 
would  be  transferred  to  GSA  in  those  In- 
stances where  the  Administrator  determines 
that  GSA  should  assume  such  responsibility. 

The  proposed  revision  of  section  202(b) 
(4)  is  a  technical  amendment  for  purposes 
of  clarifying  Its  language  to  conform  to  ad- 
ministrative Interpretation. 

The  financial  effect  of  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 
time. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 

Administrator, 

(Enclosure.) 

S.  2378 
A  bill  to  amend  section  202(b)  of  the  Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 

of  1949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  384, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  483(b)).  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  Each  executive  agency  shall  (1) 
maintain  adequate  Inventory  controls  and 
accountability  systems  for  the  property  un- 
der its  control,  (2)  continuously  survey  prop- 
erty under  its  control  to  determine  which 
is  excess  property,  and  promptly  report  such 
property  to  the  Administrator.  (3)  perform 
the  care  and  handling  of  excess  property, 
provided,  however,  that  when  so  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  care  and  handling  of 
excess  real  and  related  personal  property 
may  be  performed  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  (4)  transfer  excess  prop- 
erty or  dispose  of  surplus  property  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible  in  accordance  with  authority 
delegated  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator." 


MUTILATION  OR  DESTRUCTION  OP 
DRAFT  CARDS  SHOULD  BE  A 
CRIMINAL  OFFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  public  and  officials  of  our 
country  have  been  appalled  by  reports 
of  mass  public  burnings  of  draft  registra- 
tion cards.  It  is  not  fitting  for  our  coun- 
try to  permit  such  conduct  while  our 
people  are  giving  their  lives  In  ccunbat 
with  the  enemy. 

The  law  now  makes  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  forge  or  alter  a  draft  registra- 
tiDn  card.  Certainly  it  should  be  just  as 
serious  an  offense  to  mutilate  or  destroy 
a  draft  card. 

Last  week,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives introduced  a  bill  to  make 
the  mutilation  or  destruction  of  a  draft 
card  a  criminal  ofifense.  In  order  that 
this  matter  may  be  expedited  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  send  to  the  desk  a  similar  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  It 
is  my  hope  that  hearings  will  be  held 
promptly  and  expeditiously  on  this  pro- 
posal.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2381)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1951,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

LOAN  SERVICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA  FOR  THE  DEAF— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   375 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
for  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  an  amendment 
to  S.  2232. 

My  amendment  would  enact  into  law 
a  recommendation  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
contained  in  its  February  11.  1965.  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  recommenda- 
tion to  create  a  continuing  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf  is  as  follows: 

That  a  continuing  national  advisory 
committee  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  committee's  re- 
sponsibilities should  Include:  (a)  stimulat- 
ing the  development  of  a  system  for 
gathering  Information  on  a  periodic  basis  In 
order  to  make  It  possible  to  assess  progress 
and  Identify  problems  In  the  education  of 
the  deaf;  (b)  Identifying  emerging  needs 
and  suggesting  innovations  that  give  prom- 
ise of  Improving  the  educational  prospects  of 
deaf  Individuals;  (c>  suggesting  promising 
areas  of  Inquiry  to  give  direction  to  the  re- 
search effort  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
education  of  the  deaf;  and  (d)  advising  the 
Secretary  on  desirable  emphases  and  priori- 
ties among  programs. 

The  committee  should  include  representa- 
tives of  the  disciplines  Involved,  of  educa- 
tors both  of  the  deaf  and  hearing,  and  of  the 
deaf  themselves.  Representation  should  not 
be  institutional;  rather,  individuals  should 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  abilities  to 
make  constructive  contributions  In  such  a 
forum. 

Most  importantly,  the  committee  should 
be  expected  to  make  creative  contributions. 
It  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  purely 
a  watchdog  of  conventional  programs. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Deaf  to  be  created  by  my  amendment 
consi-^ts  of  12  persons  appointed  on  a 
staggered-term  basis  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The 
Committee's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  also  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

As  I  indicated,  my  amendment  has  its 
genesis  in  a  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf.  This  Advisory  Committee  was 
established  by  virtue  of  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill.  Public  Law  88-136.  which 
was  signed  Into  law  on  October  11,  1963. 


However,  it  was  not  until  March  1964 
that  the  advisory  group  was  appointed. 
Indicative  of  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  is  the  fact  that  its 
chairman.  Dr.  Homer  D.  Babbidge.  Jr.. 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  was  an  Eisen- 
hower administration  official  in  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  in  its  May  25,  1965,  re- 
port on  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  Act — Senate  Report  No. 
245 — expressed  the  hope  "that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  avail- 
able his  analysis  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's report,  and  to  include  v/ith  his 
analysis  a  summary  of  the  administra- 
tive actions  to  be  taken  and  legislative 
proposals  to  be  supported  in  the  general 
area  covered  by  the  'Report  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf."  " 

It  is  now  6  months  since  the  Advisory 
Committee  submitted  its  report  and 
almost  3  months  since  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
urged  action  on  it  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Im- 
patience on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
get  moving  on  these  programs  which 
could  directly  affect  between  200.000  and 
250.000  deaf  Americans  is  understand- 
able. My  amendment  is  designed  to  set 
into  forward  motion  this  desired  action 
which  has  too  long  been — and  which  con- 
tinues to  be — delayed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  375)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  INTER- 
EST EQUALIZATION  TAX— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  376 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  377 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Miller)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Miller,  to  the  bill  (S.  1599) 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  taWe  and  to  be  printed. 
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SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  378 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  legislation  to  control  outdoor 
advertising  on  our  Nation's  highways,  I 
want  to  acquaint  my  fellow  Members  of 


the  Senate  with  the  inspiring  achieve- 
ments in  this  area  by  a  group  of  women 
in  Hawaii  who  banded  together  a  half- 
century  ago  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  Hawaii. 

They  called  themselves  the  Outdoor 
Circle  and  one  of  their  early  projects, 
undertaken  in  1913,  was  to  rid  the  city  of 
Honolulu  of  billboard  advertising.  Even 
in  those  years,  ugly  billboards  disfigured 
many  of  Hawaii's  natural  beauty  sites, 
including  the  famed  slopes  of  Diamond 
Head. 

The  battle  was  long  and  arduous  and 
continued  over  a  14-year  period.  The 
women  of  the  Outdoor  Circle  finally 
came  up  with  an  ingenious  solution  to 
the  problem — they  raised  enough  funds 
to  purchase  the  local  billboard  company. 
Once  they  owned  the  business,  they 
promptly  scrapped  It. 

But  there  were  soon  other  companies 
interested  in  erecting  billboards  in 
Hawaii  and  by  1927.  the  Outdoor  Circle 
realized  the  need  for  legislative  controls. 
A  bill  controlling  the  erection  of  bill- 
boards promptly  passed  both  houses  of 
the  territorial  legislature  and  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  Governor. 

Why  were  the  women  of  the  Outdoor 
Circle  so  effective?  Their  only  real 
weapon  was  public  opinion  but  they  were 
able  to  marshal  overwhelming  support 
from  those  who  cherished  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  islands. 

Today  the  absence  of  billboards  and 
community  opposition  to  them  in  Hawaii 
is  a  long-accepted  tradition  and  custom. 

Through  the  years,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  civic-minded  citizens,  business- 
men, local  newspapers,  and  responsive 
government  officials,  the  continuing 
vigilance  of  the  Outdoor  Circle  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  attainment  of  its  first 
goals — the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  natural  beauty  of  Hawaii. 

Further  efforts  by  this  organization 
led  to  a  Honolulu  sign-control  ordinance 
and  today  all  counties  in  Hawaii  have 
similar  ordinances  governing  the  size, 
placement,  and  contruction  of  signs  re- 
lating to  business  conducted  on  the 
premises. 

Recently,  the  Outdoor  Circle  appealed 
to  Gov.  John  A.  Burns  to  update  the 
existing  statutes  relating  to  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. An  administration  bill  was 
introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature and  this  resulted  in  the  first  state- 
wide law  governing  outdoor  advertising 
and  one  which  established  the  principle 
that  advertising  be  related  exclusively  to 
business  conducted  on  the  premises. 

The  Outdoor  Circle  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  a  beautiful 
park  system  in  Honolulu.  It  opened  the 
first  children's  playground  In  the  city, 
employed  the  first  city  tree  trimmer,  and 
for  many  years  maintained  a  nursery 
which  produced  thousands  of  trees  for 
plantings  throughout  the  city. 

Today  the  Outdoor  Circle  Is  concerned 
by  the  wording  of  S.  2084,  which  will 
soon  come  before  this  body.  The  key 
question  is  whether  the  proposed  section 
'd)  of  the  bill  would  permit  billboards 
to  be  erected  along  Federal-aid  highways 
in  Hawaii  in  spite  of  a  Hawaii  State  law 
(Act  233,  Hawaii  Session  Laws,   1955) 


which  prohibits  commercial  billboards. 
Section  (d)  reads: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  signs,  displays  and  devices  may  be 
erected  and  maintained  within  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
primary  system  which  are  zoned  Industrial 
or  commercial  under  authority  of  State  law, 
or  which  are  not  zoned  under  authority  of 
State  law,  but  are  used  predominantly  for 
industrial  or  conunerclal  activities,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  national  standards 
to  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  proposal  would  be  construed  as  per- 
mitting billboards  even  where  State  law 
prohibits  them  because  the  obvious  in- 
tent of  the  law  is  to  restrict  billboards 
and  not  to  permit  them  where  otherwise 
prohibited  by  State  law. 

But  I  do  believe  an  amendment  is  In 
order,  similar  to  one  proposed  by  the 
California  Roadside  Council,  to  clarify 
this  point.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
added,  I  fear  the  possibility  that  bill- 
board owners  could  argue  that  they  are 
entitled  to  erect  signs  along  Federal 
highways  no  matter  what  the  State  law 
provides.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  intentionally  allow  bill- 
boards where  prohibited  by  State  law. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  S.  2084  and  re- 
spectfully request  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  378)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    379 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2084,  supra,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


INCREASED  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   380 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9075)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
CRUTCHO  CREEK,  OKLA.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  47) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
June  30,  1965,  from  the  Acting  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  illustration,  on  an  Interim  report  on 
Crutcho  Creek,  Okla.,  in  partial  response 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  an  Illustration,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS,  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION, AND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  2282. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] may  be  added  as  a  cosE>onsor  to 
amendment  No.  339  to  S.  1702. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster] and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  be  added  as  cosponsors  at  the 
next  printing  of  S.  2305,  the  domestic 
travel  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  ,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 43  authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  of  all  floor  remarks  by 
Members  of  Congress  in  tribute  to  the 
late  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  and  that  their 
names  be  listed  among  the  sponsors  at 
Its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  July  26    1965: 

S.  2331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  repair  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  of  buildings  violating  the  District 
of  Columbia  housing  regulations,  and  to 
make  tenants  evicted  from  unsafe  and  In- 
sanitary buildings  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia eligible  for  relocation  payments:  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Authority  of  July  29,  1965: 

S.  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees'  Training  Act  so  as  to  extend  cer- 
tain benefits  thereunder  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough. 


NOTICE   OF  PUBLIC    HEARINGS   ON 
FEDERAL  SALARY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  C^vU  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  will  commence  pub- 
lic hearings  on  Federal  salary  legislation 
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on  Monday,  August  16,  at  2  p.m.  In  room 
6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Scheduled  to  testify  on  Monday  are 
Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
his  deputy. 

Futxire  hearings  will  be  announced  at 
a  later  date.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  arrange  to  do  so  by  calling  the 
committee  staff  at  225-5451. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  10,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and  ac- 
celerate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  893.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  TUnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

John  E.  Maguire,  Sr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  middle  district  of  Florida, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday.  August  17.  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ANTHONY  J.  CELE- 
BREZZE.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE,  SIXTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, August  17,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
sixth  circuit,  vice  Lester  L.  Cecil,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr. 
Hrxiska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  EDWARD  M.  McENTEE. 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND.  TO  BE  U.S. 
CIRCUIT  JUDGE.   FIRST  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
August  17,  1965.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Edward  M.  McEntee,  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
first  circuit,  vice  Peter  Woodbury,  re- 
tired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S. 
2054)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  959.  An  act  to  amend  the  PIre  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  Insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.B.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  3864.  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; 

HJl.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  In  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.R.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947; 

H.R.  8466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Plre  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  and 
regulation  of  Insurance  premium  finance 
companies  In  the  District  of  Colvmibla; 

H.R.  9918.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

H.R.  9986.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
or  similar  institutions  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  Injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other 
dangerous  weapons; 

HJl.  10274.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  oflQces  of  for- 
eign governments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

H.R.  10304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  Institu- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children. 


H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947; 

H.R.  8466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  Insurance  premium  finance 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9918.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

H.R.  9985.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
or  similar  institutions  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  or 
other  dangerous  weapons; 

H.R.  10274.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

H.R.  10304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  Institu- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  3864.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

HJl.  959.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  Insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

HJl.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  1.  1906,  as  amended; 


WALTER  FRANCIS  PARRELL.  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN  OP  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Wal- 
ter Francis  Parrel!,  distinguished  citizen 
of  Rhode  Island,  passed  away  Friday, 
August  6,  1965,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

It  is  the  glory  of  democracy  that  popu- 
lar government  can  command — without 
remuneration — the  best  brains  of  civil 
life  to  advise  in  difficult  areas  demand- 
ing highest  skill  and  judgment. 

Especially  in  its  fiscal  needs,  its  policies 
of  taxation  and  expenditure,  the  average 
State  and  its  Governor  leans  heavily  on 
the  banking  community. 

I  say  this  both  as  preamble  and  as  part 
of  my  eulogy  of  the  late  Walter  P.  Far- 
rell  of  Providence,  R.I..  preeminent  bank- 
er, dedicated  counselor  in  State  and  mu- 
nicipal finance,  community  leader,  and 
community  servant. 

As  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  Governors 
who  drew  upon  the  genius  of  Walter  Far- 
rell,  I  speak  the  common  gratitude  of 
our  people.  As  a  personal  friend  through 
all  these  years  I  speak  of  the  warm  hu- 
manity of  the  man. 

As  an  object  lesson  of  worthy  ambition 
to  lift  one's  self  to  the  heights — and  yet 
always  to  find  time  for  public  service  in 
causes  of  compassion  and  patriotism,  the 
life  story  of  Walter  Farrell  will  be  a 
memory  to  Inspire — as  it  inspired  all 
privileged  to  know  him  and  his  career. 

If  I  record  them  here — and  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
here  recorded — it  is  not  to  glorify  one 
who  is  beyond  praise.  It  is  rather  as  a 
challenge — this  chart  of  one  man's  life 
of  service. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  youth  that  one's 
future  can  be  fashioned  by  one's  will, 
one's  ambition,  one's  determination,  and 
that  such  future  can  be  sweeteneid  by 
dedication  to  community  service. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  already  success- 
ful man — ^that  life  is  at  its  richest  and 
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fullest  only  when  shared  beyond  self  as 
the  good  neighbor,  the  good  citizen,  the 
good  American. 

So  I  make  the  mere  recital  of  one 
man's  life  and  labors  in  this  half  century 
that  so  many  of  us  have  shared.  If  it 
seems  long,  it  is  the  measure  of  a  full 
life,  and  each  line  his  its  own  lesson. 
It  is  the  newsman's  view  of  a  newsworthy 
life  recorded  in  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin  of  August  7. 1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
W.  F.  Farrell,  Retked  Bank  Official,  Dies 

Walter  Francis  Farrell,  retired  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Industrial  National  Bank 
and  an  authority  on  municipal  finance,  died 
last  night  at  the  Hattle  Ide  Chaffee  Home, 
East  Providence.    He  was  77  years  old. 

Mr.  Farrell  had  held  a  multitude  of  posts 
in  the  financial  world  during  his  banking 
career  of  a  half  century. 

He  rose  from  a  clerk  In  the  old  Union  Trust 
Co.  in  1913  at  the  age  of  25  to  become  presi- 
dent In  1927  of  what  was  then  the  third  larg- 
est bank  in  the  State.  Then  only  38  years  old, 
he  was  the  youngest  bank  president  in  Rhode 
Island  at  that  time. 

When  the  Union  Trust  merged  In  1951  with 
the  Providence  National  Bank,  Mr  Farrell  be- 
came president  of  the  combination — the 
Providence  Union  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Three  years  later,  when  the  Providence 
Union  National  was  consolidated  with  the 
former  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  Mr.  Farrell  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board  of  the  merged 
Industrial  National  Bank. 

He  retired  as  board  chairman  In  January 
1957,  but  continued  as  a  director  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 

In  his  phenomenal  rise  in  banking,  his 
eminence  as  a  fiscal  adviser  to  numerous  city 
and  State  agencies  and  his  active  creation  of 
many  large  corporations,  Mr.  Farrell  was 
largely  self-taught. 

He  was  born  in  Central  Falls,  May  11,  1888, 
the  son  of  John  E.  and  Caroline  (Hale)  Far- 
rell, and  with  only  a  public  school  education 
he  began  his  business  career  as  an  estimator 
for  a  construction  firm.  In  1912  he  married 
Margaret  L.  McArdle  and  the  next  year  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  Union  Trust  Co. 

There  his  rise  was  meteoric — assistant  sec- 
retary shortly  after  he  joined  the  bank,  sec- 
retary In  1918,  vice  president  In  1919,  a  di- 
rector In  1923  and  president  In  1927. 

Banking  associates  ascribed  Mr.  Farrell's 
rapid  advancement  to  his  eagerness  to  learn 
every  facet  of  finance  as  he  encountered  It. 
his  insistence  upon  perfection  of  factual  de- 
tail and  long  hours  of  applications,  belying 
the  cllch6  of  banker's  hours.  Until  he  was 
well  into  his  60's,  he  still  worked  Saturdays 
and  most  Sundays. 

As  an  exi>ert  on  municipal  finance,  he  had 
served  at  various  times  as  fiscal  advisor  to 
city  and  State  governmental  agencies. 
These  Included  the  Providence  Sinking  Fund 
Commission,  the  State  board  of  sinking  fund 
commissioners  from  1927  to  1947,  the  public 
assistance  reserve  fund,  the  Ctovernor's  fis- 
cal study  commission,  the  advisory  commis- 
sion to  the  Rhode  Island  Development  Coun- 
cil, the  State  committee  on  postwar  prob- 
lems In  1943,  and  a  Governor's  commission  to 
study  losses  and  recovery  problems  after 
the  1955  Blackstone  Valley  floods. 

He  was  incorporator  In  1957  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Foundation,  vice  president  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Public  Expendlttires  Council  in  1943. 
financial  advisor  to  the  Providence  Charter 
Revision  Commission  In  1936,  chairman  of 
the  United  Fund  in  1944,  vice  president  of 
the  Providence  United  War  Fund  In  World 
War  II,  treasvirer  of  the  Rhode  Island  In- 


fantile Paralysis  Foundation,  executive  board 
member  of  the  Providence  Commtmity  Fund, 
one  of  three  trustees  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Tercentenary  Jubilee  In  1936,  and  a  director 
of  the  Providence  Governmental  Research 
Bureau  and  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society  Physicians  Service. 

He  had  been  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bankers  Association,  an  executive  committee 
member  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  a  district  members  of  the  National 
Voluntary  Credit  Restraint  Committee. 

Among  Mr.  Farrell's  corporate  directorships 
were  the  Speldel  Corp.,  Outlet  Co.,  United 
Public  Markets,  Inc.,  Paulls  Silk  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Pawtucket;  the  former  Franklin  Process  Co., 
and  Its  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  vmits, 
and  Pawtucket  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  State  colleges  In 
1955  and  resigned  In  1959.  He  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  In  January  1960. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  a  member  of  the  Turk's 
Head  Club,  University  Club,  Rhode  Island 
Country  Club,  and  Bankers  of  America.  His 
home  was  at  560  Cole  Avenue,  Providence. 


MICHAEL  REUSS:  BATTLER  FOR 
RIGHTS  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
son  of  Representative  Henry  Retjss,  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Wisconsin,  has  re- 
cently been  through  some  mighty  trying 
experiences. 

He  went  to  Mississippi  this  summer  to 
help  teach  Mississippi  youngsters;  to 
teach  them  how  to  read  and  write  and 
what  rights  they  now  have  under  the 
civil  rights  bills  we  passed  last  year  and 
this  year. 

Mike  Reuss  is  quite  a  boy.  He  was  an 
athlete  and  an  excellent  scholar  at  St. 
Albans  School.  He  has  been  a  guest  at 
our  home  for  dinner.  We  found  him  a 
quiet,  well-mannered  boy,  courteous, 
thoughtful,  a  model  of  good  behavior. 

He  is  now  a  sophomore  at  Stanford 
University,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
he  has  as  bright  a  future  as  any  young 
American  could  have.  Mike  could  have 
done  whatever  he  wished  with  his  sum- 
mer vacation. 

But  he  made  a  choice  that  is  a  great 
credit  to  him  and  to  those  of  his  genera- 
tion who,  with  him,  decided  to  take  the 
risks  and  suffer  the  hot,  rough  work  of 
teaching  Negro  children  in  Mississippi. 

He  was  arrested  for  peaceful,  nonvio- 
lent demonstration  and  spent  some  10 
days  in  jail  several  weeks  ago.  Then 
only  last  week  he  was  arrested  again  for 
the  same  kind  of  protest.  While  he  was 
being  searched,  the  searching  officer  died 
of  a  heart  attack,  and  for  an  incredible 
few  hours  Mike  Reuss  was  charged  with 
manslaughter. 

He  was  of  course  cleared  and  freed. 
Then  his  lawyer  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  assaulted  with  shotgun  flre 
in  a  little  hut  in  retribution  shortly  after 
he  was  freed. 

The  Reuss  case  is  big  copy  all  over 
America  and,  of  course,  it  is  sensational 
copy  in  Mississippi.  Considering  every- 
thing, the  continued  presence  of  this  re- 
markable young  man  in  Mississippi  is 
highly  dangerous. 

Yet  he  has  decided  to  stay  to  continue 
his  quiet  work  with  children  who  need 
help  in  learning  to  read  and  write.    And 


his  father.  Representative  Henry  Reuss, 
has  given  tils  full  assent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rare  and  wel- 
come act  of  courage  by  both  father  and 
son.  I  proudly  salute  Representative 
Henry  Reuss,  Mike  Reuss,  and  the  won- 
derful Reuss  family.  Their  quiet,  digni- 
fied, but  persevering  conduct  in  tills 
regrettable  matter  has  been  a  great  credit 
to  our  State  and  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
paying  tribute  to  Mike  Reuss  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bt  Valor  and  Arms 

Young  Michael  Reuss'  advent\ires  as  a  civil 
rights  worker  trying  to  help  Negroes  vote  In 
Mississippi  make  the  State  sound  like  a  part 
of  the  Congo.  He  was  arrested  for  taking  part 
In  a  protest  demonstration  and  then  charged 
with  manslaughter  after  a  highway  patrol 
Investigator  died  of  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack while  searching  him.  He  vras  released 
when  his  father.  Congressman  Hekrt  S. 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  fiew  to  his  support. 
Then  a  house  where  his  lawyer  and  some 
companion  civil  rights  workers  took  shelter 
was  made  the  target  of  a  succession  of  shot- 
gun blasts  early  Sunday  morning.  Respect 
for  human  life  appears  to  be  at  about  as 
low  an  ebb  as  respect  for  the  law  In  Mis- 
sissippi these  days. 

Representative  Retjss,  who  flew  to  Mis- 
sissippi from  economic  discussions  In  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  son's  arrest, 
made  It  clear  that  his  trip  was  not  Intended 
"to  procure  special  treatment  for  him.  I 
am  sure  he  will  want  to  take  his  chances 
along  with  other  civil  rights  workers."  The 
sentiment  does  honor  alike  to  father  and 
son;  but  one  can  hardly  escajie  anxiety  re- 
garding the  chances  of  civil  rights  workers  In 
Mississippi  these  days. 

Mlssissippians  ought  to  recognize  the  senti- 
ment which  sent  Michael  Reuss  to  their 
State  and  which  prompts  him  to  remain 
there  In  spite  of  peril.  It  Is  a  sentiment 
which  has  ennobled  the  history  of  Mississippi 
as  It  has  ennobled  the  history  of  the  Nation 
of  which  Mississippi  Is  a  part.  It  has  Its 
roots  In  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  one's 
fellow  men — the  Indispensable  condition  of 
democracy — and  In  an  imwllllngness  to  be 
pushed  aroiind  or  to  see  other  people  piished 
around.  Mlssissippians  ought  to  understand 
this.  The  motto  of  their  State  Is :  "By  Valor 
and  Arms."  Michael  Re\iss  Is  helping  to 
carry  that  motto  Into  effect  for  them. 


U.S.  SOLDIER  CAN  DO  THE  JOB  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
common  illusion  in  this  country  is  that 
the  American  soldier  just  is  not  up  to  the 
tough,  guerrilla  jungle  fighting  required 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  surprising  and  mighty  encourag- 
ing article  in  this  respect.  Jack  Raymond, 
the  crack  Pentagon  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  puts  this  stereotype 
to.  rest. 

Mr.  Raymond  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Vietnam  in  which  he  had  the 
chance  to  see  the  job  the  GI's  and  the 
Vietcong  are  doing  out  there.  His  con- 
clusions on  the  vigorous  way  American 
troops  are  standing  up  could  mean  a 
great  deal. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Immensely  powerful 
and  sophisticated  military  developments 
of  recent  years,  it  Is  still  true  that  in 
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war — especially  this  kind  of  guerrilla 
war,  much  depends  on  the  courage, 
strength,  intelligence,  and  discipline  of 
the  Individual  fighting  man. 

Considering  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  softening  effects  of  American 
life,  and  the  alleged  disinterest  or  down- 
right hostility  toward  our  efforts  by  some 
American  critics,  this  article  makes  re- 
assuring reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "When  GI  Joe  Meets  Ol* 
Charlie"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  GI  Joe  Meets  Ol*  Charlie 
(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Saigon. — "Mostly  it's  listening."  the  yo\mg 
M£irlne  Corps  corporal  said.  "You  hold  your- 
self stock-still  In  the  Jungle  and  you  can't 
see  much.  It's  dark  and  there's  only  trees 
and  brush  thick  with  vines. 

"But  you  listen.  Any  sound  that's  out  of 
the  ordinary  means  something.  Even  insect 
noises  change.  Dogs  in  the  village  make  tell- 
tale noises,  barking  or  yowling  when  some- 
thing attracts  their  attention  and  they  can 
help  or  hurt  you.  depending  on  who's  doing 
the  moving.  A  man  can't  move  through  the 
Jungle  without  making  some  kind  of  noise  or 
provoking  some  bug  or  animal  to  make  it  for 
him.  Americans  make  noise  In  the  Jungle — 
but  so  do  the  Vietnamese.  Ol'  Charlie,  too." 
Cpl.  D.  G.  Williams,  19,  of  Winchester,  Ky.. 
wiry  and  boyfaced  even  after  2 '/a  years  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  sat  with  some  of  his  comrades 
of  1st  Battalion,  3d  Marines  in  a  tent  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  near  Danang  and  told  how  It  was 
to  fight  "Or  Charlie,"  the  Vietcong,  in  the 
Jungle. 

He  told  about  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  born 
to  it,  a  modern  Bomba  the  Jungle  Boy.  But 
all  up  and  down  the  confused  battlefronts 
In  South  Vietnam  he  and  other  American 
Jungle  warriors  emphasized  that  nobody  is  a 
born  Jungle  fighter — not  the  Americans,  nor 
the  Vietnamese,  including  the  Vietcong. 

It  takes  training,  equipment,  good  health 
and  stamina,  leadership  and  motivation — 
and  experience.  Inevitably  the  question 
arises  whether  American  soldiers  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  Jungle  fighting,  since  many  of 
them — in  greater  numbers  than  seemed  likely 
only  a  year  ago— will  be  called  upon  to  cope 
with  the  Jungle  as  the  U.S.  commitment  in 
South  Vietnam  changes  over  from  a  support- 
ing to  a  leading  combatant  role. 

The  question  does  not  apply  so  much  to 
the  troops  that  are  here  now.  In  the  van- 
guard of  that  commitment.  Most  of  the 
Special  Forces,  paratroopers,  marines,  and 
many  others  who  do  not  belong  to  elite  out- 
fits have  been  specially  trained  and  have  been 
acquitting  themselves  with  distinction. 

The  question  does  apply  to  the  tens  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
troops  expected  to  Join  them  in  this  tropical 
war.  It  concerns  the  adequacy  of  their  train- 
ing, equipment,  and  physical  well-being, 
for  as  one  veteran  sergeant  here  said.  "This 
place  is  no  longer  a  laboratory  for  battle  or 
a  training  ground  for  the  next  war.  The  next 
war  is  now." 

The  question  is  not  posed  with  any  sugges- 
tion of  strong  doubt,  but  only  In  recollection 
of  tragic  situations  that  developed  early  In 
World  War  II  when  men  were  rushed  to  stem 
the  Japanese  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific.  In  the  panic  atmosphere  that  fol- 
lowed Pearl  Harbor  entire  units  were  shipped 
to  do  tropical  battle  with  a  minimum  of 
training  and  Inadequate  Indoctrination  for 
special  conditions  of  climate,  weather,  and 
terrain — and  it  cost  lives. 


Nevertheless.  Americans  did  accustom 
themselves  to  Jungle  fighting.  They  defeated 
the  enemy  In  the  tropics  as  elsewhere,  but 
only  after  initial  defeats  and  an  unnecessary 
toll  in  malaria,  foot  ailments,  skin  diseases, 
diarrhea,  heat  exhaustion,  and  hepatitis — 
not  to  mention  such  relatively  modest  afflic- 
tions as  snake  and  mosquito  bites. 

Conditions  In  South  Vietnam  are  probably 
not  as  severe  as  In  the  Philippines.  Burma, 
and  New  Guinea  a  quarter-century  ago,  but 
time  may  have  served  to  exaggerate  past 
sufferings  and  existing  trials  may  make  less 
of  an  Impact. 

In  any  case,  not  all  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
Jungle,  although  a  third  is  covered  by  some 
form  of  vrtld  vegetation.  In  the  delta  region 
of  the  south  the  distinctive  features  are 
marshy  rice  fields  and  mangrove  swamps. 
The  southern  tip,  Caumau  Peninsula,  is 
dense  Jungle  and  for  the  time  being  has 
been  hopelessly  abandoned  to  the  Vietcong. 
The  narrow  coastal  plain  that  curves  along 
the  China  Sea  is  hot  enough — at  least  over 
90°  most  of  the  time — and  rainy  and 
muggy  when  the  monsoon  shifts  from  the 
highlands  to  the  west.  Marshlands  lie  up 
against  the  white  sand  beaches. 

In  the  central  highlands,  where  heavy 
fighting  is  taking  place,  there  are  large 
stands  of  bamboo  and  hardwood  trees.  The 
rolling  terrain  rises  to  3.000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  some  of  the  mountains  are  as  high 
as  7.000  feet.  Much  of  the  highlands  region 
Is  considered  good  tank-fighting  country 
when  It  Is  dry — but  It  is  wet  now  In  the 
summer  mcnsoon  season  of  Incessant  rain 
and  low-hanging  depressing  gray  clouds. 
The  ground  is  soft  underfoot. 

There  are  wild  animals  in  Vietnam — ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  leopards  as  well  as 
smaller  game.  Including  wildcats.  Monkeys 
are  found  in  the  coastal  forests.  Crocodiles 
thrive  in  the  delta  region.  There  Is  much 
talk  of  snakes — cobras  and  such — but  they 
are  rarely  seen. 

Despite  this  rather  forbidding  prospect  for 
the  troops  that  are  due  here,  the  experience 
of  those  who  already  are  serving  in  Vietnam 
is  somewhat  encouraging.  For  they  have 
shown  that  an  American  can  perform  well 
in  Jungle  heat  and  rain,  and  can  adapt  him- 
self quickly  to  the  terrain,  as  anywhere  else.. 
For  one  thing  the  troops  sent  here  have 
been  well-trained  volunteers.  They  have 
had  rigorous  training  In  Jtmgle  warfare  or 
other  types  of  hardy  combat  and  for  the 
most  part  have  completed  special  warfare 
training  courses  at  Port  Bragg  or  Ranger 
courses  at  Fort  Bennlng  or  have  had  a  regu- 
lar diet  of  tough  training  on  Okinawa  or 
Hawaii. 

Moreover,  they  are  keeping  up  with  their 
training  here.  For  example,  members  of  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade,  when  not  combing 
awesome  Jungles  of  zone  D  on  combat  opera- 
tions, have  been  practicing  parachute  Jump- 
ing. 

The  emphasis  on  training  has  paid  off, 
a  high-ranking  officer  In  Saigon  said,  espe- 
cially since  American  forces  have  taken  a 
more  active  role  in  the  fighting.  In  the 
American  officer's  view,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  "often  timid  and  slow,  even  when 
we  put  good  equipment  In  their  hands. 
"Our  officers  and  Junior  officers  In  these 
outfits  here  know  their  men,  know  how 
quickly  they  respond  to  orders  and  how 
they'll  react  to  surprise.  That's  as  impor- 
tant in  the  Jungle  as  It  Is  anywhere  else." 
Another  officer's  experience  Is  also  reveal- 
ing. "I've  found  that  I  can  go  twice  as  far 
and  twice  as  hard  as  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,"  Col.  Bruce  Jones,  47-year-old 
adviser  In  the  embattled  Quangngal  area, 
told  an  Interviewer.  An  Army  man  for  25 
years.  Colonel  Jones  is  a  heavy-set,  lumber- 
ing six-footer  from  Sheffield,  Pa.  His  aides 
say  he  shows  none  of  the  weariness  under 
the  heat  and  strain  of  war  In  the  tropics 
Indicated  by  South  Vietnamese  half  his  age. 


"Most  of  these  men  are  small  In  stature 
and  come  from  families  that  could  not  af- 
ford much  in  the  way  of  adequate  diet,"  he 
said.  "Even  with  afternoon  rests  many  of 
them  cannot  keep  going  for  more  than  4 
days,  and  you  know  many  Americans  can 
work  every  day." 

Others  who  have  lived  and  fought  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  forces  make 
similar  observations,  although  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  draw  Invidious  comparisons.  "There's 
Just  a  big  difference  between  a  105-pound 
Asian  and  a  150-  to  160-pound  American."  a 
general  at  headquarters  In  Saigon  pointed 
out. 

An  experienced  Army  sergeant  who  has  Just 
come  off  6  months'  steady  duty  In  combat 
operation  with  a  South  Vietnamese  outfit 
said: 

"Somehow  It  seems  they  take  longer  get- 
ting started  In  the  morning.  They  rise  and 
wash  and  dress  and  have  breakfast  as  though 
they  had  all  day.  They  Just  take  their  time, 
maybe  45  minutes  altogether.  When  we 
Americans  might  be  ready  In  15  to  20  min- 
utes. 

"Well,  suppose  we  go  out  on  patrol  that 
morning.  They'll  start  off  smartly  like  any 
good  soldiers,  rifles  at  ready  and  reconnais- 
sance men  In  proper  places,  but  If  It's  a  hot 
day  we  find  they  are  far  more  vulnerable  to 
heat  than  average  Americans.  By  mldmorn- 
Ing  they  seem  to  need  a  break.  Most  Amer- 
icans Judge  whether  we  need  a  break  by 
what  the  situation  Is — whether  there  are 
Vietcong  in  the  area  or  whether  it  might  be 
better  to  go  somewhere  else,  but  the  Viet- 
namese are  more  prone  to  time  themselves. 

"We  both  find  it  easy  to  skip  lunch.  You 
don't  want  to  eat  much  in  hot,  humid  weath- 
er. But  if  we  do  quit  for  a  bite  or  a  rest  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  Asians  customarily 
want  to  take  a  siesta.  The  American  may  lie 
down  but  In  a  few  minutes  he  will  be  indulg- 
ing In  a  bit  of  horseplay,  whereas  the  Asian 
will  simply  He  down  and  even  try  for  a 
snooze.  "" 

"If  we  get  into  a  fight  the  Asians  can  be 
quite  heroic  but  unlike  Americans  they  are 
inclined  to  let  the  Vietcong  break  off.  Amer- 
icans would  like  to  chase  after  the  Vietcong 
but  South  Vietnamese  are  Just  as  likely  to 
suggest  it's  useless. 

"The  difference  In  stamina  really  shows 
up  on  the  way  back,  when  we  have  reached 
the  farthest  point  on  patrol — maybe  we  have 
been  out  a  day,  maybe  four.  On  the  way 
back,  the  Vietnamese  will  begin  rushing, 
eager  to  get  back  to  base.  They'll  start 
snaking  through  the  jungle  instead  of  comb- 
ing it.  Weariness  begins  to  show  in  their 
faces  and  bearing.  Rifies  that  they  held  so 
smartly  at  the  ready  when  we  set  out  they 
now  hold  limply  and  sometimes — and  this 
is  dangerous  In  case  of  ambush — sometimes 
they  sling  their  rifles  over  their  shoulder. 

"Much  of  the  difference  Is  due  not  only 
to  stamina  but  to  training  and  discipline. 
If  we  have  had  adversities — if  the  weather's 
been  bad,  or  we  have  had  a  tangle  with  Viet- 
cong— the  Vietnamese  patrol  unit  Is  likely 
to  start  questioning  whether  completion  of 
the  mission  is  necessary  and  try  to  cut  It 
short.  The  average  American  noncom  would 
be  ashamed,  even  afraid,  to  report  he  did  not 
carry  out  the  mission,  but  these  people  are 
fully  prepared  to  do  so  and  explain  why. 

"Of  course,  these  are  generalizations.  As 
you  can  imagine,  many  South  Vietnamese 
have  proved  tough  and  not  all  Americans  by 
any  means  are  great  Jungle  fighters.  But  by 
and  large  the  old  adage  prevails — a  good  big 
man  can  outdo  a  good  little  man." 

"It  is  a  question  of  motivation."  Capt. 
Larry  F.  Spargo,  34-year-old  Special  Forces 
officer  from  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  said,  enunciat- 
ing the  views  of  many  Americans.  "Our 
troops  come  here  for  6  months,  a  year,  maybe 
18  months  If  they  extend  and  want  to  stay 
with  their  outfit,  but  these  fellows  (the  Vlet- 
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namese]  have  been  flghtlng  since  the  French 
were  here.    They're  weary." 

But  certainly  the  question  arises  whether 
the  Vietcong  is  not  tired  as  well,  since  he 
has  been  flghtlng  for  a  long  time,  too.  And 
attached  to  that  question  Is  another: 
whether  this  wily  master  of  ambush  Is  really 
a  master  of  Jungle  warfare. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  a  re- 
sounding "no"  from  American  forces  here. 
"Vietcong  successes  are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
reflection  of  the  nature  of  the  war  rather 
than  a  reflection  of  any  innate  superiority 
as  a  Jungle  flghter,"  MaJ.  Thomas  M.  Henry, 
operations  officer  for  the  5th  Special  Forces, 
pointed  out.  "The  guerrilla  has  time  to  con- 
serve his  energy.  He  sets  the  stage  for 
battle." 

The  Vietcong,  of  course,  have  well-trained 
forces  increasingly  well-equipped.  Their  unit 
leadership  seems  to  be  quite  adequate,  de- 
spite recent  reports  of  lowered  morale  due 
to  American  aerial  bombing  and  strafing. 

As  such  experts  as  Major  Henry  and  Cap- 
tain Spargo  point  out,  the  Vietcong  troops 
can  bide  their  time,  rehearse  their  troops,  rest 
them  and  exercise  them  with  a  single  am- 
bush or  assault  in  mind.  The  Vietcong  can 
wait  weeks — perhaps  months — for  a  single 
am.bush  If  they  think  it  profitable  and  thus 
do  not  tax  the  energies  of  the  men.  Mean- 
while, the  South  Vietnamese  and  Americans 
are  expending  energy  serching  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Vietcong  also  have  their 
weaknesses. 

"Don't  overrate  the  enemy,"  urged  Capt. 
George  Squllace,  a  36-year-old  marine  from 
New  York  City.  The  Asian,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  Vietcong  in  particular,  is  bothered 
by  the  heat  and  the  Jungle  as  much  as  we 
are — maybe  worse. 

"He  Is  racked  by  the  same  ills  and  does  not 
often  have  adequate  medicine.  We  have  been 
fighting  them  and  capturing  them.  They 
make  plently  of  mistakes." 

"We  meet  them  on  the  trails."  Staff  Sgt. 
Dean  Towne.  32,  of  Fallbrook,  Calif.,  said. 
'And  we  move  faster — we  shoot  faster  than 
they  do.  And  we  find  they  leave  sloppy 
trails,  too — cigarette  butts,  fish  traps  and 
other  signs  of  their  presence. 

"And  they  don't  like  to  go  out  In  the  rain, 
either,  and  now  they're  finding  out  we  go  on 
night  patrols  and  we  don't  meet  them  so 
often." 

The  American  Forces  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  equipment,  particularly  the  Army 
Jungle  boot,  which  Is  made  of  leatherbound 
canvas,  has  a  one-piece  heel  and  sole  (so  the 
heel  won't  rip  off)  and  two  holes  near  the 
arch  to  let  the  water  drain  out  after  a  mush 
through  swamps  and  stream.  Similarly  other 
Items  of  equipment,  such  as  the  poncho  that 
also  is  used  as  a  bed  covering — the  bed  may 
be  made  of  twigs  and  other  underbrush — 
and  the  light  cotton  battle  fatigues,  are  com- 
fortable In  hot  or  cool  weather.  Indeed, 
marines  who  arrived  here  with  bulkier  cloth- 
ing, including  bulletproof  liners  for  blouses, 
have  abandoned  these  for  the  Army's  battle 
uniform. 

The  troops  like  their  weapons.  The  para- 
troopers especially  like  the  light  M-16  rifle. 
The  marines  are  satisfied  with  the  M-1  and 
both  the  Army  men  and  marines  have  found 
the  shotgun  valuable  in  Jungle  areas.  They 
feel  the  heavy  equipment,  the  M-113  person- 
nel carrier,  and  the  amphibious  monsters  are 
a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance. 

It  is  true  that  the  personnel  carriers  and 
other  military  vehicles  can  be  a  nuisance  in 
the  paddles  emd  Jungles  but  they  are  still 
better  than  marching  long  stretches  or  car- 
rying goods  on  human  backs.  In  fact,  the 
American  soldier  on  patrol,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  food  and  radio  equipment  he  car- 
ries, travels  as  light  as  his  Asian  counter- 
part. Furthermore,  heavy  as  C-ratlons  may 
be,  they  are  less  bulky  than  the  rice  pots 
carried  by  the  Asians.    As  for  the  radio  equip- 


ment, that  Is  Indispensable;  no  squad  moves 
out  on  petrol  without  a  set  that  can  be  used 
to  contact  home  base  or  friendly  aircraft 
overhead. 

In  sum.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether 
Americans  are  loaded  down,  as  compared 
with  the  Asians.  This  Is  a  war  In  which  the 
guerrilla's  advantage  lies  In  deciding  where 
a  battle  will  take  place.  He  prepares  for  It 
In  secret.  When  he  attacks  he,  too,  has 
plenty  of  weapons  and  supplies.  But  in  be- 
tween he  carries  neither  weapons  nor  extra 
supplies.  He  hides  simply  by  being  one  of 
the  population.  Where  and  how  he  main- 
tains his  stocks  has  been  his  secret. 

What  is  significant  is  not  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  hampered  by  equipment  but 
that  they  have  been  able  to  position  so  much 
of  it  to  support  the  patrols.  For  Instance, 
members  of  the  Third  Marine  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Ed.  Wheeler,  of  Port  Chester, 
N.Y.,  have  foxmd  the  "Tipsy"  especially  val- 
uable. This  Is  the  nickname  for  the  ANTPS- 
21  (Army-Navy  tactical  personnel  surveil- 
lance) .  It  is  a  radar  device  effective  at  20,000 
meters  and  Colonel  Wheeler's  men  have  been 
using  It  to  ambush  the  Vietcong  ambushers. 

Certainly  the  role  of  the  helicopter  in 
Jungle  warfare,  as  conducted  by  Americans, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Not  only  is  the  chop- 
per used  to  deliver  troops  to  patrol  sites,  to 
spray  the  area  with  rockets  and  machinegun 
bullets  when  the  Vietcong  is  suspected  in  the 
vicinity.  It  Is  marvelous  for  the  rescue  of 
men  in  a  tight  spot. 

Air  Force  Capt.  William  Y.  Duggan,  30,  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  had  reason  to  appreciate  an 
Army  helicopter  when  he  was  downed  off- 
shore 60  miles  south  of  Saigon.  He  swam  to 
a  beach,  walked  In  circles,  even  walked  back- 
ward, and  crawled  around  to  confuse  the 
Vietcong  with  false  tracks,  he  later  related. 
Then  he  dug  a  hole  and  covered  himself 
only  moments  before  Vietcong  who  had  seen 
the  plane  go  down  came  looking  for  him. 
They  went  away.  Forty-five  minutes  later 
Duggan  heard  a  helicopter.  He  got  out  of 
the  hole,  fired  a  flare,  and  the  helicopter 
came  down  and  rescued  him. 

Still  another  wonderful  innovation  In  mod- 
ern war  in  the  tropics  is  the  air-conditioning 
of  at  least  one  or  two  rooms  in  buildings  at 
base  camps.  The  number  of  outposts  so 
equipped  should  not  be  exaggerated,  but 
enough  of  them,  their  air  conditioners  pow- 
ered by  mobile  generators,  can  be  found  in 
some  startlingly  remote  places.  And  on  many 
air  bases  where  fliers  and  ground  crews  are 
constantly  exposed  to  sun  and  heat  there 
are  air-conditioned  trailers  and  clubrooms  to 
help  make  life  livable. 

And  neither  rain  nor  clouds  nor  heat  nor 
Vietcong  seem  able  to  stay  the  couriers  of 
cold  beer  and  fresh  cigarettes — "to  help  make 
a  man  a  better  Junglefighter."  said  one  officer, 
winking  broadly.  Then  he  added  seriously: 
"Do  not  draw  heisty  conclusions.  We  overran 
some  Vietcong  villages  the  other  day  and 
found  one  of  their  command  posts  stacked 
with  cold  beer  and  cigarettes,  too.  Morale 
is  Important."  Also  high  on  the  list  of  mo- 
rale boosters  is  mail  from  home.  Most  letters 
take  only  4  or  5  days  from  the  States. 

As  for  food,  the  soldiers  say  they  even  like 
their  field  rations.  Gone  Is  the  old  K  ra- 
tion. The  C  ration,  which  can  be  hot  or  cold, 
seems  to  be  flavorful — "especially  when  the 
taste  is  killed  with  the  cheese  ration,"  one 
soldier  observed  more  for  the  sake  of  a  Joke 
than  an  argtxment. 

"The  rations  are  good  and  nutritious," 
Captain  Spargo  told  an  interviewer  who  vis- 
ited his  detachment  at  Phucovinh.  Spargo, 
who  is  married  and  has  three  children,  has 
been  serving  and  flghtlng  with  a  South  Viet- 
namese detachment  in  Jungles  south  of  Sai- 
gon near  Dongxoai,  which  was  the  scene  of 
bloody  battle  last  June.  "But  we  often  Just 
eat  the  rice  and  flsh  of  the  men  we  are  with 
In  order  to  avoid  envy,"  he  said. 


"And  the  mosquito  repellent  is  important, 
too,"  Specialist  5  Michael  Bingo,  22,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  chimed  in.  "But  I'll  let  you  In 
on  a  secret,"  he  continued.  "You  start 
sweating  and  get  a  little  raunchy  and  the 
mosquitoes  stop  bothering  you.  In  fact, 
even  leeches  begin  to  leave  you  alone." 

All  seem  to  agree  that  salt  tablets  taken 
regularly  were  Important  to  the  well-being 
of  a  man  exerting  himself  in  the  Jungle. 

Apparently  well  equipped  with  material 
things  for  war  in  the  tropics,  the  American 
soldier  has  personal,  physical,  and  mental 
postures  that  also  must  be  considered.  Here 
again,  unit  training  counts.  But  there  is 
more  to  it  than  that. 

"The  average  American  Is  a  pretty  healthy, 
vigorous  individual  and  he  will  think  for 
himself,"  Major  Henry  pointed  out.  "The 
training  is  important  because  it  makes  the 
average  soldier  realize  all  he  can  do,  even 
In  the  toughest  circumstances."  As  an  illus- 
tration he  told  the  story  of  an  American 
sergeant  who  was  captured  by  Vietcong. 

The  Vietcong  leader,  overjoyed  that  he  had 
netted  an  American  along  with  South  Viet- 
namese prisoners,  began  haranguing  the 
sergeant.  He  worked  himself  into  such  a 
state  that  he  turned  to  one  of  his  men,  who 
was  holding  the  sergeant's  own  carbine,  or- 
dered, "Shoot  him"  and  stalked  off. 

But  the  sergeant  remembered  there  was 
no  ammunition  in  the  weapon,  having  fired 
the  last  bullet  during  the  battle,  so  as  soon 
as  the  Vietcong  leader  had  gone  the  sergeant 
turned  the  other  way  and  ran  off  Into  the 
Jungle.  He  had  almost  disappeared  before 
other  Vietcong  soldiers  realized  the  appointed 
executioner  was  powerless  and  fired  after 
the  fleeing  prisoner. 

"The  sergeant  caught  a  slug  in  his  bottom 
but  that  only  assured  he  would  run  faster 
and  get  away,"  Major  Henry  related. 

Ordinary  Army  training,  as  compared  with 
that  of  elite  outflts  such  as  Special  Forces, 
Marine  Corps,  and  certain  paratroopers,  does 
not  normally  focus  on  hardships  of  war  In 
the  tropics.  Before  troops  are  committed 
to  battle  in  South  Vietnam  they  should  have 
at  least  2  months'  training  In  Individual  and 
unit  techniques  for  operating  In  the  steam- 
ing heat  of  the  Jungles  and  wet.  dismal 
marshes  of  rlceflelds. 

While  most  American  units  get  some  of 
this  training,  most  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
still  geared  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  primary  potential  enemy  and  Europe  as 
the  primary  battleground.  But  it  is  in  the 
less  advanced  areas  of  the  world — Asia. 
Africa,  Latin  America — where  the  Communist 
policy  of  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion is  inviting  American  military  responses 
these  days. 

Knowing  how  to  build  a  bed  off  the  ground, 
to  cook  without  making  too  much  smoke,  to 
keep  clean,  to  make  one's  way  through  the 
Jungle  with  or  without  compass,  to  shoot 
quickly  and  elude  ambushers  will  spell  the 
difference  between  life  and  death,  victory  and 
defeat  in  this  new  war. 

The  troops  who  are  here  have  learned  to 
use  their  salt  tablets,  conserve  their  ener- 
gies, interpret  the  sounds  of  the  squeaking 
lizards  and  shrieking  birds,  and  burn  the 
leeches  off  their  bodies. 

They  have  learned  not  to  fear  the  dark 
but  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

They  have  learned  that  small  units,  10 
men,  with  a  trustworthy  leader  are  the  key 
battle  formations  of  the  Jungle. 

They  have  learned  to  eat  sparingly,  walk 
lightly,  and  Improvise  swiftly  when  caught  In 
inevitable  ambush. 

Many  of  these  lessons  they  acquired  here 
by  experience,  the  most  effective  teacher. 
But  principles  of  Jungle  warfare  must  be 
learned  in  advance.  The  American  can  take 
it  In  the  tropics.  But  he  must  be  adequately 
prepared  if  he  is  to  dish  it  out  victoriously 
In  combat. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  an  excellent  column  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kraft  entitled  "Applause  for  Dr. 
O'Brien"  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  I  believe  that  Larry  O'Brien  has 
been  the  most  valued  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  in  its  relations  with 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  the  Senate. 

His  understanding  and  his  political 
judgment  are  of  the  highest.  His  con- 
tributions toward  easing  the  way  for  pro- 
posed legislation  are  well  understood  by 
all.  He  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
great  political  scientist — and  I  mean  that 
term  in  its  best  sense.  He  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion wanted  by  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He 
has  formed  many  solid  and  sound  friend- 
ships with  Members  of  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  worked 
with  us  on  a  basis  of  trust,  tolerance,  and 
understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  column  to  which  I  referred  by 
Mr.  Kraft  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Applause  for  Dr.  O'Brien 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  old  system  Is  now  dead,  and  nothing 
proves  It  better  than  an  obscure  procedural 
vote  taken  In  the  House  last  week.  It  In- 
volved the  new  21-day  rule  which  makes  It 
possible  to  call  measures  on  to  the  floor  If 
they  have  been  bottled  up  for  more  than  3 
weeks  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  measure  at  stake  was  repeal  of  a  pro- 
vision— 14(b) — of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
which  authorized  States  to  outlaw  the  closed 
shop. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Credit  for  this  great  change  Is  normally 
given  to  the  President  becaxise  of  his  long 
experience  with  the  Congress,  and  because 
of  the  great  majorities  he  swept  in  with  him 
last  fall.  And  certainly  no  one  would  deny 
or  disparage  the  President's  role. 

But  the  strategist  of  the  change,  the  man 
who  planned  it  5  years  ago,  and  who  has 
worked  it  out  day  by  day  ever  since,  is  the 
President's  special  assistant  for  congressional 
relations,  Lawrence  O'Brien.  While  all  the 
political  assistants  all  over  the  country  were 
writing  that  hate  was  the  normal  state  of 
relations  between  White  House  and  Hill, 
O'Brien  was  already  beginning  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  cooperation. 

His  chief  Innovation  was  to  set  up  in  the 
White  House  a  small  staff  charged  entirely 
with  responsibility  for  congressional  rela- 
tions. The  staff  was  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  various  regional  and  Interest 
groups  in  the  Senate  and  House.  It  coordi- 
nated the  congressional  efforts  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  was  In  constant  touch 
with  the  congressional  leadership.  "We  don't 
even  take  a  headcount,"  one  of  the  leaders 
once  said,  "without  O'Brien." 

A  first  gain  was  a  far  more  Intimate  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  administration 
and  the  little-known  but  extremely  powerful 
giants  in  the  House.  As  a  supreme  example, 
consider  the  case  of  the  1964  tax  cut  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Wn,Btni  Mills. 

The  administration,  way  back  In  1962, 
proposed  the  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy; It  was  afraid  that  tying  tax  reform  to 
the    bill    would    kill    the    whole    measure. 


Mills,  for  his  part,  wanted  a  tax  reform  bill 
with  a  little  cut  added  to  smooth  the  way 
for  reform. 

Very  slowly,  month  by  month  *  •  •  the 
administration  niu-sed  Mills  along  to  Its 
point  of  view.  The  bill  that  finally  emerged 
from  his  committee,  and  that  he  steered 
through  the  House  was  almost  all  cut  and  no 
reform — Just  what  Dr.  O'Brien  ordered. 

A  second  gain  was  that  the  White  House 
was  In  touch  not  only  with  the  congressional 
leadership,  but  also  with  the  backbenchers. 
The  16  Agriculture  Committee  Democrats 
who  supported  14(b),  for  example,  were  not 
the  committee  leaders.  On  the  contrary, 
the  six  who  opposed  the  administration  on 
14(b)  were  precisely  the  senior  members  of 
the  committee. 

O'Brien  Is  at  last  getting  some  public  rec- 
ognition for  his  achievement.  Indeed,  the 
President  and  his  friends  are  showering  him 
with  compliments.  An  educated  guess  Is 
that  Mr.  Johnson  would  like  him  to  stick 
around  In  the  White  House  Job. 

A  good  hunch  Is  that  O'Brien  will  leave  to 
reenter  Massachusetts  politics.  If  nothing 
else  the  time  is  ripe  for  leavetaklng.  A  way, 
a  permanent  way  I  believe,  to  promote  co- 
operation between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  has  been  worked  out. 

Prom  now  on  •  •  •  the  big  problem — the 
second  phase  of  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  true  opportunity  for  the  Republi- 
cans— win  turn  on  the  matter  of  applying 
effectively  the  measures  that  ore  already  on 
the  books. 
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DISASSEMBLEMENT  OP  MALAYSIAN 
FEDERATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
most  imfortunate  that  the  Malaysian 
Federation  which  was  laimched  with  so 
much  hope  so  short  a  time  ago  is  now 
being  disassembled.  The  principal  dif- 
ficulties apparently  involve  the  heritage 
of  suspicion  and  mistrust  between  Singa- 
pore Chinese  and  Malayans.  But  there 
have  also  been  other  strains  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Federation  in  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  indigenous  peoples  of 
Bnmei,  Sarawak,  and  North  Borneo  and 
the  mainland  Malaysians  which  have 
been  exploited  by  Indonesia.  It  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  present  breakup  will  extend  to 
these  other  areas  as  well  as  Singapore. 

This  Nation  has  had  very  satisfactory 
treatment  of  its  limited  commercial  and 
other  interests  both  in  Malaya  and  In 
Singapore.  It  has  not  been  involved  in 
the  political  difficulties  of  either  place 
In  any  way  and  discretion  would  certain- 
ly indicate  that  we  ought  to  seek  by 
every  means — including  and  especially 
complete  noninvolvement  in  the  present 
political  difficulties — to  maintain  these 
relations. 

What  eventually  emerges  in  the  way 
of  relationships  in  the  Malaysian  region 
is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  polit- 
ical leaders  of  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singa- 
pore, and  those  in  the  outlying  island- 
components.  Both  the  Tinko  Abdul 
Rahman  in  the  former  city  and  Premier 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  in  Singapore  are  men  of 
exceptional  ability  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  able  to  work  through 
the  present  difficulties  to  a  new  and  satis- 
factory association.  To  the  extent  that 
any  outside  nation  is  Involved  intimately 
in  this  situation,  however,  that  nation 
Is  not  the  United  States.  In  our  own  in- 
terests as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the 


people  of  the  Malaysian  region,  the  back 
seat  is  the  place  for  us.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  we  do  not  have  a  shared  con- 
cern with  other  nations  in  the  peace 
and  development  of  the  region.  It  does 
mean  that  to  meet  that  concern  and  to 
safeguard  our  legitimate  interests  is  by 
striving  to  do  less  rather  than  more  in 
this  serious  political  crisis. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  an  extract  from  a  report 
of  Senators  Boggs,  Pell,  former  Senator 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  and  myself 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  February  1963, 
after  completion  of  a  mission  to  south- 
east Asia  which  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  late  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  This  extract  deals  with 
the  situation  which  existed  in  Malaya  in 
the  fall  of  1962,  a  time  which  coincided 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Malaysian 
Federation.   The  report  reads  as  follows: 

The  same  general  principle  of  strict  non- 
involvement  which  Is  Indicated  as  a  sound 
basis  for  U.S.  policies  on  Burma  would  ap- 
pear also  to  apply  to  the  emerging  Malay- 
sian Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  Bru- 
nei, Sarawak,  and  North  Borneo.  There  has 
been,  as  noted,  a  serious  outbreak  of  violence 
In  Briinel  In  connection  with  this  transition. 
Moreover,  since  a  number  of  groups,  con- 
scious of  racial  or  tribal  separativeness,  will 
have  to  be  Joined  In  the  Federation,  other 
Inner  resistances  may  well  develop.  There 
are  also  international  repercussions  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  Federation.  Already 
a  serious  strain  has  developed  In  Malayan- 
Indonesian  relations  and  there  have  been 
disagreements  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Philippines. 

Regardless  of  what  may  develop,  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  for  the  United  States 
to  make  every  effort  to  continue  to  maintain 
the  position  of  nonlnvolved  cordiality  which 
has  characterized  our  relations  with  Malaya 
since  that  nation  achieved  Independence  In 
1957.  There  are  United  States-Malayan  com- 
mercial ties,  mainly  involving  raw  materials 
which  are  of  great  value  to  both  countries. 
A  U.S.  Peace  Corps  unit  Is  now  functioning 
in  Malaya.  But  there  is  no  aid  mission  In 
the  visual  form.  Nor  does  there  exist  any 
rationale  for  such  a  mission  from  the  United 
States  to  the  emergent  Malaysian  Federa- 
tion. There  are  already  substantial  supplies 
of  modern  skills  and  capital  available  in 
Malaya,  in  Singapore,  and  elsewhere  In  the 
proposed  Federation.  What  might  be  needed 
in  addition  can  surely  be  drawn  from  other 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  nota- 
bly from  the  United  Kingdom  which  retains 
an  Immensely  important  economic  position 
In  all  parts  of  the  proposed  Federation.  To 
be  sure,  there  may  be  developmental  under- 
takings in  the  region  of  tangible  and  mutual 
benefit  to  participants  and  the  United  States 
might  find  advantage  in  Joining  in  such  un- 
dertakings. But  In  Malaya  or  in  an  emer- 
gent of  Malaysia  there  can  be  no  Justification 
for  the  kind  of  one-sided  aid  involvement 
which  has  appeared  elsewhere  in  southeast 
Asia.  Nor  can  there  be  any  point  in  direct 
Involvement  in  the  political  complications 
which  are  developing  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  Federation.  To  the  extent 
that  these  complications  may  Involve  non- 
regional  nations,  they  would  appear  to  In- 
volve, in  the  first  Instance,  the  Conunon- 
wealth  nations  and  beyond  It,  the  United 
Nations.  If  there  is  any  responsibility  at  all 
devolving  on  the  United  States  In  this  situ- 
ation, it  Is  a  derivative  responsibility  arising 
from  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
and  it  should  be  discharged  solely  In  our 
capacity  as  one  nation  among  many  In  that 
body. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Louis  Harris  survey  of  what  Americans 
are  thinking,  which  we  all  follow  closely 
during  election  periods,  contained  mate- 
rial Monday  in  which  all  of  us  who  have 
been  elected  to  office  should  be  vfery  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  Harris  has  done  a  survey  of  public 
concern  over  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems with  very  revealing  results. 

He  found  that  84  percent  of  Americans 
often  or  sometimes  worry  about  fellow 
Americans  who  are  hungry,  77  percent 
have  been  concerned  about  adequacy  of 
medical  care,  69  percent  have  worried 
about  neglect  of  older  citizens. 

Next  in  the  scale  of  concerns  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  food  sur- 
pluses— and  they  would  be  far  larger  ex- 
cept for  our  production  control  pro- 
grams— while  people  abroad  are  starv- 
ing. 

Two  out  of  three  Americans  worry,  in 
effect,  about  the  adequacy  of  our  food- 
for-peace  program.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion, of  course,  that  the  other  third  op- 
pose food  for  peace.  They  simply  have 
not  worried  about  it  as  have  the  other 
two-thirds  of  our  citizens. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Members  of  this  Congress  that 
we  have  enacted  legislation  on  poverty, 
medicare,  improved  care  for  the  aged,  civil 
rights,  and  other  major  concerns  of  citi- 
zens reflected  by  the  Harris  poll,  that  we 
have  provided  for  a  continuation  of  pres- 
ent levels  of  foreign  food  assistance  and 
that  there  Is  pending  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  world  food  aid  program. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  before  this 
session  of  Congress  adjourns,  that  if 
there  is  not  time  to  enact  a  major  world 
food  and  nutrition  program  and  it  must 
go  over  imtil  next  year,  we  will  at  least 
provide  for  the  supplementation  of 
present  Public  Law  480  provisions  with 
proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  nutrition  of  those 
whom  we  are  assisting,  and  especially 
the  children  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  be 
determining  the  sort  of  government  and 
the  sort  of  society  their  now  imderde- 
veloped  homelands  will  have. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  the  Harris  survey  of  August 
9.  as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The   Harris   Survey:    Affluent   Americans 
Still  Concerned 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

Pears  that  material  prosperity  might  make 
Americans  complacent  or  insensitive  about 
humanitarian  problems  appear  to  be  un- 
founded. 

To  the  contrary,  there  Is  a  clear  and  urgent 
sense  of  social  conscience  In  this  country 
that  goes  well  beyond  self-interest.  The  old 
concept  of  the  national  Interest  as  a  collec- 
tion of  many  diverse  self-interests  Is  being 
replaced  by  concern  for  the  general  quality 
of  American  life. 

A  recently  completed  survey  shows,  for  ex- 
ample, a  high  level  of  national  concern  that 
people  may  go  hungry  or  receive  Inadequate 
medical  care,  and  that  we  are  neglecting  the 
needs  of  older  people.  What  is  more,  the 
most  affluent  sectors  of  the  population  have 
the  most  concern  about  growing  food  sur- 


pluses In  this  coimtry  when  others  In  the 
world  are  starving,  about  the  pollution  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  about  the  rights  of 
minority  groups. 

Americans,  generally,  while  still  respond- 
ing to  those  conditions  of  life  that  affect 
them  most  directly,  express  concern  over  a 
number  of  problems  that  are  not  exclusively 
personal.  A  carefully  drawn  national  cross 
section  of  the  people  was  asked  to  express  Its 
reactions  to  a  list  of  statements  about  short- 
comings in  oiur  country:  "As  an  Amwlcan, 
have  you  often,  sometimes,  or  hardly  ever 
felt  bad  because": 

National  concern 
[In  percent] 


Feel  concern 

Often, 
some- 
times 

nardly 
ever 

Some  people  in  United  States  stUl  go 
liungry 

84 

77 
69 

66 

66 

64 

62 

45 
43 

14 

11 

16 

•23 
31 

34 

Sonic  people  can't  get  proper  medical 
care  in  United  States  because  of 
money . 

Older  )oople  have  been  neglected. . . . 
United  States  has  food  surpluses  when 
people  abroad  are  starving 

Some  people  in  big  cities  still  live  in 
slums. 

^ 

Way  Negroes  have  been  treated  in 
United  States 

36 

Way  American  Indians  have   been 
treated 

48 
65 

Way  some  Jews  have  been  treated  in 
United  States 

Pollution  of  rivers  and  streams 

Way  some  Catholics  have  been 
treated  in  United  States 

U.S.  strictness  in  limiting  immigra- 
tion  

67 
86 
RQ 

A  majority  of  the  public  expresses  at  least 
some  concern  on  6  of  these  11  situations. 
Two-thirds  or  more  say  they  feel  bad  about 
conditions  that  have  been  the  subject  of  In- 
tense political  debate — medical  care,  old-age 
assistance,  urban  housing,  and  Negro  civil 
rights.  The  fact  that  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  evokes  more  concern  than  the 
rights  of  Jews  and  Catholics  Is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  feelings  that  discrimination  against 
the  latter  has  waned  in  recent  times.  Bars 
against  immigration,  as  previous  Harris  stir- 
veys  have  Indicated,  simply  do  not  touch  the 
American  conscience  deeply. 

The  relative  weights  of  self-interest  and 
conscience  begin  to  emerge  when  the  same 
areas  of  concern  are  analyzed  according  to 
Income  groupw. 

The  statement  that  there  are  still  himgry 
people  In  this  most  abundant  and  affluent  of 
societies,  for  example,  concerns  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  Income  groupw.  But  the 
twin  Issues  of  Insufficient  medical  care  and 
neglect  of  older  people  are  of  much  higher 
concern  to  those  who  have  economic  needs 
In  these  areas. 

Concern  by  income 
[In  percent] 


People  in  United  States  still 

hungry 

Lack  of  medical  care  due  to 

money 

Way  older  people  have  been 

neglected 

Food  surpluses  here  when 

others  starve.. 

City  people  still  in  slums 

Way  Negroes  have  been 

treated 

Way  American  Indians  have 

been  treated 

Way  Jews  have  been  treated 
Pollution  of  rivers  and 

streams 

Way  Catholics  have  l)een 

treated 

U.S.  limits  on  immigration.. 


Under 
$5,000 


82 

84 

72 

49 
60 

64 

35 
40 

36 

23 
12 


$6,000 

to 
$9,000 


Over 
$10,000 


83 

79 

70 

66 
67 

64 

63 
45 

43 

12 
10 


86 

69 

69 

76 
70 

74 

66 
60 

60 

11 
11 


It  Is  significant  that  those  with  the  highest 
Incomes  show  the  highest  overall  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  that  plague  our  society.  The 
lower  income  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
centrate their  concerns  much  more  on  those 
issues  where  their  economic  problems  are 
most  pressing.  The  well-to-do  In  our  society, 
one  might  say,  can  afford  a  nagging  con- 
science about  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Among  Negro,  Jewish,  and  Catholic  mi- 
norities In  the  survey,  concern  for  minority 
groups  was  double  that  among  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  Nonetheless,  the  survey  also 
recorded  the  fact  that  more  Jews  are  con- 
cerned about  the  way  Negroes  are  treated 
than  about  antl -Jewish  discrimination. 
More  Catholics  are  concerned  about  the 
treatment  of  Jews  than  about  anti-Catholic 
sentiment. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 
AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20, 1965,  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
announced  the  abandonment  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  government  of  Communist 
Rumania  for  the  construction  of  a  $50 
million  synthetic  rubber  plant  in  that 
Soviet  bloc  nation.  These  negotiations 
had  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and,  as  announced  last  week  by 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers, 
the  support  of  President  Johnson  him- 
self. 

The  negotiations  by  Firestone  were 
dropped  largely  because  of  the  actions  of 
the  national  conservative  youth  group 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  which 
mounted  an  extensive  national  campaign 
to  inform  the  American  people  of  the 
dangerous  implications  of  a  U.S.  com- 
pany selling  to  a  Communist  country  an 
entire  rubber  factory  which  would  be  of 
great  military  and  strategic  value. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
I  am  proud  to  support  the  remarks  made 
in  the  Senate  on  July  26  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond].  In  his  speech  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  YAP  Advisory 
Board,  pointed  out  that  this  highly  re- 
sponsible young  conservative  group  has 
been  commended  by  former  Presidents 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Dwight  Elsenhower 
and  by  such  national  figures  as  former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon;  Senator 
Spessard  Holland,  of  Florida;  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana;  and  a  host 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
join  in  commending  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  for  the  great  service  they 
have  done  for  America,  especially  at  this 
critical  time  when  our  armed  forces  are 
locked  in  combat  with  communism  In 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  materials  which 
explain  the  activities  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  with  regard  to  the  Firestone 
negotiations  Including,  an  article  from 
Human  Events,  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  July  28,  1965,  a  col- 
mnn  by  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  from 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  29, 
1965,  and  a  column  by  John  Chamber- 
lain from  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1965.  I  also  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  include  a  statement  made  by 
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Young  Americans  for  Freedom  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  the  President  that 
the  State  Department  investigate  the 
reasons  behind  the  collapse  of  the  Fire- 
stone-Rumanian negotiations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Human  Events,  Washington  Reportl 
Big  Conservative  Win 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  In  the  White  House, 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  have 
a  Vice  President  and  liberals  outnumber  con- 
servatives in  Congress  by  a  good  majority. 
But  conservatives  throughout  the  country 
have  Just  scored  a  stunning  upset  victory 
over  these  liberal  elements  who  have  been 
pushing  America  into  selling  its  technical 
know-how  to  Communist  countries. 

The  victory  came  unexpectedly  when  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron.  Ohio, 
curtly  announced  on  April  20  that  it  had 
"terminated  negotiations  for  a  contract  to 
design  and  equip  a  synthetic  rubber  plant 
In  Rumania."  The  action  was  startling,  con- 
sidering Rumania's  strong  desire  to  trade 
with  Firestone  and  considering  the  State 
Department's  active  encouragement  of  the 
$40  million  deal. 

Firestone  refi'«!ed  to  amplify  its  short  an- 
nouncement in  any  way.  but  businessmen 
In  the  tire  industry  say  they  know  one  rea- 
son the  company  ended  the  Rumanian  af- 
fair: an  avalanche  of  adverse  public  criticism. 
Firestone  offices  in  Akron  remain  stonily 
silent  on  the  subject,  but  insiders  report 
the  company  began  to  back  away  from  the 
deal  after  receiving  thousands  of  Irate  let- 
ters. Businessmen  estimate  the  rubber  firm 
lost  millions  of  dollars  because  angry  con- 
sumers and  dealers  started  a  boycott. 

How  the  public  pressure  mounted  against 
Firestone  and  how  the  company  tried  to 
combat  It  makes  fascinating  reading.  What 
stirred  up  the  initial  storm  was  an  article 
in  January  by  Robert  Dietsch.  a  Scrlpps- 
Howard  reporter,  detailing  the  story  of  the 
Firestone  negotiations  with  Rumania.  When 
this  was  elaborated  upon  by  other  news- 
papers, the  attacks  against  the  firm  began 
to  step  up  in  furious  fashion. 

Letters  sent  to  Firestone  showed  the  Amer- 
ican people  boiling  mad  over  this  plan  to 
Increase  trade  with  a  Communist  counUy 
while  American  soldiers  were  dying  In  Viet- 
nam. In  addition,  the  public  realized  the 
synthetic  rubber  was  of  obvious  military 
value. 

Moreover.  Firestone  began  to  be  hurt 
financially  as  its  chief  competitor.  Goodyear, 
started  to  pickup  some  of  Firestone's  long- 
standing customers.  The  American  public, 
m  fact,  had  begun  to  buy  from  Goodyear 
when  that  company  had  earlier  publicly  re- 
fused to  trade  with  Rumania,  remarking  in 
Its  house  organ,  the  Wlngfoot  Clan.  "Even 
to  a  dedicated  profit-making  organization, 
some  things  are  more  important  than 
dollars." 

Finally.  Firestone  ran  Into  a  buzz-saw :  the 
nationwide  conservative  youth  group.  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom.  The  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  YAF.  headed  by  John  LaMothe. 
began  to  create  all  sorts  of  trouble  for  the 
Firestone  Co. 

"After  reading  In  Human  Events  about  the 
Flreetone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  plan  to  build 
a  synthetic  rubber  plant  in  Communist  Ru- 
mania." writes  Philadelphia  YAF  Treasurer 
David  K.  Walter,  "the  Philadelphia  County 
Chapter  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
launched  a  drive  to  force  Firestone  to  recon- 
sider and  withdraw  these  plans. 

"Letters  sent  to  the  office  of  the  president 
produced  unsatisfactory  replies.  PhUadel- 
phla  YAP  then  organized  picketing  of  Fire- 
stone stores  in  the  Philadelphia  area."  Picket 
signs     appeared     paraphrasing     Firestone's 


slogan:    "When  Red  wheels  are  rolling,  the 
name  Is  known  as  Firestone?" 

The  Philadelphia  campaign  soon  became 
national,  with  YAF  demonstrations  In  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland  and  cities  on  the  east 
coast 

Firestone  began  to  feel  the  heat.  To  quell 
the  rising  public  passions  against  Its  Red- 
trade  deal,  the  company  attempted  to  coun- 
terattack : 

The  firm  sent  Bernard  W.  Frazler.  its  east- 
ern public  relations  manager,  down  from  New 
York  to  call  off  the  YAF  pickeU  in  Philadel- 
phia. Frazler  made  similar  trips  to  other 
YAF  chapters  along  the  east  coast.  While 
Frazler  attempted  to  "smooth  things  over." 
his  remarks  only  Infuriated  YAF.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  Pennsylvania  YAF  at  Harrisburg  on 
March  27.  Frazler  argued  that  Firestone  was 
only  trying  to  build  "bridges  to  the  east." 
At  one  time  he  coyly  avoided  saying  who 
would  own  the  rubber  plant,  but  finally  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  completely  owned  by  Ru- 
mania. Furthermore,  he  did  not  deny  that 
Rumanian  slave  labor  would  be  used  In  con- 
structing and  manning  the  plant. 

Firestone  representatives  also  tried  to  dis- 
credit Goodyear  by  repeating  a  statement 
picked  up  on  the  television  program  "CBS 
Reports"  that  Goodyear  tires  had  been  found 
on  Chinese  Communist  vehicles.  Goodyear, 
however,  showed  YAF  that  in  the  trade  deals 
overseas  it  requires  the  purchasing  companies 
to  sign  a  statement  saying  that  Goodyear 
goods  will  not  be  transshipped  to  Communist 
countries.  If  the  Communists  wind  up  with 
Goodyear  tires,  it  is  through  no  Intent  of 
Goodvear. 

Firestone  motivated  into  action  Bill  Atres. 
a  moderate  Republican  Congressman  from 
Akron,  where  Firestone  is  located.  Repre- 
sentative Ayres  defended  Firestone's  trade 
deal  with  Red  Rumania  and  reportedly  put 
pressure  on  certain  groups  to  stop  their  antl- 
Flrestone  activities. 

Firestone,  whose  executives  normally  put 
up  money  for  Republican  candidates,  also 
tried  to  pressure  House  Republicans  into  call- 
ing off  "the  conservative"  picketing  of  the 
company.  When  YAF  Executive  Director 
Dave  Jones  received  word  about  this  pressure 
through  a  prominent  Senator,  he  said:  "You 
tell  them  a  $10  million  check  to  YAF  couldnt 
get  \is  to  call  it  off." 

In  the  end.  however,  it  was  Firestone  that 
caved  in.  What  many  feel  was  the  coup  de 
grace  was  YAF's  planned  demonstration  at 
the  famous  Indianapolis  500  auto  race  on 
May  31.  Thousands  of  people  from  all  over 
the  country  usually  attend  this  sports  classic 
and  the  publicity  Impact  would  have  been 
enormous.  YAF  had  planned  to  set  up  an 
Indianapolis  office  called  the  Committee 
Against  Slave  Labor  to  focus  attention  on 
the  fact  that  forced  labor  would  help  build 
the  Firestone  plant.  YAF  was  In  the  process 
of  hiring  a  plant  to  haul  a  banner  over  the 
Indianapolis  speedway  stadium  denouncing 
the  deal  and  had  planned  to  saturate  the 
stadium  with  a  half-million  pamphlets 
sharply  criticizing  Firestone. 

Firestone  officials,  however,  got  wind  of  the 
plan  shortly  after  It  was  drawn  up.  Within 
days,  the  comp>any  threw  In  the  towel,  an- 
nouncing its  negotiations  with  the  Ruma- 
nians had  ended. 

On  April  22,  YAF  received  a  postvlctory 
note :  a  letter  to  Dave  Jones  from  Firestone's 
Bernard  Frazler.  The  note  announced  the 
termination  of  the  Firestone  deal  and  asked 
YAP  to  bring  "public  attention"  to  It. 

The  Firestone  story  Is  bound  to  have  na- 
tional Impact.  It  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  conservatives  In  the  face  of  strong 
counterpressure.  And  It  most  certainly  will 
have  an  effect  on  American  businesses  that 
desire  to  do  buslness-as-usual  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  There  are  reportedly  some  40 
American  firms  dickering  with  Communist 
ooimtrles    at    the    present    time    over   deals 


similar  to  the  Firestone-Rumanian  one.  But 
they  had  better  be  on  their  guard.  YAF 
Is  planning  to  call  attention  to  every  one 
of  them. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago   (ni.)   Tribune,  July  28, 
1965] 

FlTLBRIGHT    DEPLORES 

Senator  J.  William  Ftjlbright,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  kept 
his  record  clean.  His  record  is  that  of  al- 
ways being  wrong.  Now  he  deplores  as  a 
foreign  policy  defeat  something  which  most 
Americans  would  regard  as  Just  the  reverse — 
the  collapse  of  a  deal  to  outfit  Communist 
Rumania  with  a  strategic  installation  for 
the  manxifacture  of  synthetic  rubber. 

FuLBRiGHT  says  that  the  refusal  of  the  U.S. 
rubber  Industry  to  go  through  with  the  deal 
means  that  "the  United  States  failed  the 
test"  of  "building  bridges"  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  Johnson  administration  has  been 
trying  to  encourage  more  trade  with  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

As  a  consequence  of  Fulbright's  com- 
plaint, the  State  Department  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  White  House  to  see  If  the  $50 
million  Rumanian  deal  can  be  salvaged.  The 
Presidential  Press  Secretary.  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
said  that  the  Government  had  considered  the 
deal  to  be  In  "the  national  Interest."  From 
that  It  Is  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  provide  the  Communists 
with  the  means  of  turning  out  heavy  duty 
tires  suitable  for  aircraft  and  military  ve- 
hicles and  to  make  good  Soviet  bloc  deflcien- 
cles  in  this  field. 

Either  of  two  American  companies  could 
have  had  the  Rumanian  contract.  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  refused  to  sell  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  to  the  Communists 
even  though,  as  it  noted,  "the  State  Depart- 
ment had  sanctioned  such  traffic."  It  said 
that  "you  can't  put  a  price  tag  on  freedom" 
and  that  It  felt  the  dangers  far  outweighed 
the  benefits  In  the  proposed  deal. 

Goodyear  pointed  out  that,  with  American 
know-how.  Rumania  could  play  the  role  of  an 
International  agitator  and  disrupt  the  mar- 
ket for  natural  rubber  from  Malaysia.  Liberia, 
and  other  underdeveloped  countries.  "The 
Communists."  the  company  observed,  "are 
not  governed  by  marketing  conditions  In 
setting  their  prices,  and  in  the  past  have,  in 
fact,  used  cut-rate  prices  as  an  economic 
club." 

Goodyear  further  stated:  "The  State  De- 
partment, in  commenting  on  the  situation, 
has  said  that  the  Rumanians  have  assured 
the  United  States  that  they  won't  divulge 
to  other  Communist  nations  the  polyiso- 
prene  secrets  they  purchase  from  us.  With 
due  respect  for  the  State  Department's  be- 
lief In  the  Rumanians'  promise.  Goodyear 
would  prefer  not  to  entrust  its  production 
secrets  to  the  Communists." 

With  Goodyear  out  of  the  picture,  the  deal 
was  dangled  before  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  but.  according  to  Ftjlbright.  after  show- 
ing an  original  interest.  Firestone  also  broke 
off  negotiations.  Pulbright  charged  that 
competitive  pressures  entered  into  this  de- 
cision, and  that  an  extremist  and  vigilante 
group  propagandized  against  the  deal.  He 
Identified  this  organization  as  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom,  which  is  so  extremist  that 
It  was  condemned  2  years  ago  by  former 
President  Elsenhower. 

Senator  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  re- 
plying to  FULBRIGHT.  Said  the  real  extremists 
are  "those  who  would  surrender,  accom- 
modate, and  compromise  with  communlsro 
at  this  critical  Juncture  In  the  free  world's 
fight  for  freedom."  Pointing  out  that  the 
Rvimanlan  Communist  Party  Congress,  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  Rvissla  and  Red 
China,  had  Just  denounced  American  "acts 
of  open  war"  In  Vietnam,  Thurmond  said 
Pulbright  was  condemning  all   those   who 
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speak  out  to  let  the  country  know  how  they 
feel  about  questions  of  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Thurmond  recalled  that  Senator 
Fulbright's  last  attempt  at  muzzling  the 
military  was  all  too  successful.  "Does  he 
now  want  to  muzzle  the  entire  Nation?" 
THtniMOND  asked.     That  Is  a  good  question. 


[From  the  Washington.   (D.C.)   Dally  News, 
July  29.  1965] 

Business  as  Usual 

(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Senator  William  Pulbright,  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  private  Individuals  and 
agencies  sometimes  get  in  the  way  of  "offi- 
cial" foreign  policy,  has  classified  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  as  an  "extremist 
political  organization." 

The  Senator's  complaint  concerns  the 
cancellation  by  the  Firestone  Tire  Co.  of  the 
deal  with  Rumania  to  build  there  a  synthetic 
rubber  plant  worth  about  $40  million.  The 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  surely  If  it  is  laudable  to 
picket  Woolworth's  In  Alabama  for  declining 
to  serve  hot  dogs  to  human  beings  merely 
because  they  are  Negro,  it  Is  laudable  to 
picket  commerce  with  a  government  that  de- 
clines to  let  human  beings  out  of  Jail  and 
torture  chambers  merely  because  they  be- 
lieve In  freedom. 

Anyway,  the  pressure  of  YAF  combined 
with  opportunistic  pressures  by  Firestone's 
competitor,  the  Goodyear  Co..  caused  Fire- 
stone last  spring  to  back  out  of  the  deal. 
Rumania  and  Senator  Pulbright  are  furious. 

Senator  Fulbright's  larger  point — that  In- 
dividual agencies  should  not  get  in  the  way 
of  American  foreign  policy — is  not  unin- 
teresting, although  It  tends  surely  to  reflect 
the  latently  totalitarian  instincts  of  those 
who  denounce  In  such  immoderate  language 
others  who  disagree  with  them. 

Until  the  day  comes  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  owns  all  the 
corporations  In  America,  It  Is  the  corpora- 
tions' business,  not  the  Government's, 
whether  to  trade  with  any  other  nation  In 
the  world. 

True,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  the 
Government  may  clap  an  embargo:  that  Is 
an  exercise  of  a  negative  power  relating  to 
the  national  secxirlty.  But  to  do  the  op- 
posite, to  require  a  corporation  to  trade  with 
a  foreign  power,  whether  that  power  Is 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  is  outside  the  sov- 
ereign authority  of  free  governments.  The 
Government  may  deny  an  export  license  to 
anyone  who  desires  to  ship  a  cyclotron  to 
Cuba.  But  the  Government  may  not  require 
a  corporation  to  ship  a  single  stick  of  chew- 
ing to  Cuba  against  Its  will. 

The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  was  or- 
ganized In  1960  as  more  or  less  the  conserva- 
tive counterpart  to  the  Students  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  The  group  has  been  gov- 
erned by  a  succession  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  steadfastly  eschewed  ex- 
tremism  and    extremists   of   any   sort. 

Their  publication,  the  New  Guard — "some- 
thing called  the  New  Guard,"  was  how 
Senator  Pulbright  described  the  Journal 
that  attacked  the  Impending  deal  with  Ru- 
mania— Is  carefully  edited  and  highly  re- 
sponsible. It  publishes  the  work  of  many 
students  and  scholars  from  around  the 
country.  Dozens  upon  dozens  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  and  professors  are  asso- 
ciated with  its  advisory  board.  All  In  all,  it 
is  about  as  "extremist"  an  organization  as 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Partisan  yes, 
extremist  no. 

It  is  a  continuing  source  of  exasperation  to 
some  of  our  Florentine  Internationalists  that 
there  should  continue  to  reside  deep  In  the 
American  conscience  a  sense  of  the  moral 
unfitness  of  normal  commercial  and  even 
diplomatic  exchanges  with  governments 
which  flout  the  elementary  laws  of  civili- 


zation, and  on  top  of  that,  seek  to  turn 
every  exchange  with  the  West  into  a  means 
by  which  to  increase  their  relative  power 
over  us.  advancing,  hopefully,  on  the  day 
when  they  will,  in  the  delicate  phrase  of 
Khrushchev,  "btu-y  us." 

For  Senator  Pulbright  these  are  senti- 
ments to  be  mocked. 

"Goodyear."  he  wrote,  anticipating  Fire- 
stone's difficulties,  "suddenly  got  religion  and 
grandly  refvised  to  traffic  with  the  Red 
heathen."  I  do  not  know,  not  being  Good- 
year's  confessor.  Just  how  suddenly  It  got 
religion.  But  Is  the  term  "Red  heathen" 
only  suitable  for  use  by  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks? 

Senator  Fulbright's  derisory  dismissal  of 
such  Impulses  goes  over  very  well  with  the 
longhalrs  who  sit  around  the  fellows'  suites 
in  our  posher  universities,  wondering  which 
of  the  two  hegemonies,  the  Russians'  or  our 
own,  is  the  less  unbearable.  But  It  does 
not  go  over  very  well,  thank  God,  In  most 
other   parts   of   the   United   States. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Aug.  3, 

1965] 

Pulbright  the  Bully 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

If  the  gods  on  Olympus  are  still  Interested 
In  the  antics  of  the  human  race,  they  must 
be  laughing  themselves  silly  over  Senator 
J.  William  Fulbright's  recent  fulmlnatlons 
against  "the  nuisance  activity  of  a  minor 
vigilante  group  which  calls  itself  Yoimg 
Americans  for  Freedom." 

This  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  is  an 
organization  whose  alms.  In  the  past,  have 
been  commended  by  big  people  In  both  polit- 
ical parties.  Barry  Goldwater  and  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  have  both  said  nice  things 
about  YAP,  and  so  has  Ike  Elsenhower.  The 
Connecticut  chapters  of  YAF  helped  roll  up 
a  big  vote  for  Democratic  Senator  Tom  Dodd 
last  autumn,  which  proves  something  about 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  group.  But 
YAF  never  In  its  wildest  dreams  thought  It 
had  the  muscle  which  Pulbright  has  ascribed 
to  it. 

Well,  It  seems  that  last  spring  YAF,  the 
mighty  mouse,  got  after  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  for  its  expressed  Intention  to 
sell  a  $50-mllllon  synthetic  rubber  plant  to 
Red  Rumania.  In  YAF's  corner  was  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  had 
turned  down  the  Rumanians  on  a  proposition 
similar  to  that  which  Firestone  was  offering 
the  Red  satellite. 

Both  YAP  and  the  Goodyear  Co.  were 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  back  up  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Par  Eastern  foreign  policy.  It  was 
the  Goodyear  contention  that  Rumania,  as  a 
self-proclaimed  friend  of  Red  China,  could 
not  be  trusted  to  keep  Goodyear  and  Fire- 
stone synthetic  rubber  manufacturing  secrets 
or  patents  from  being  passed  along  to 
Pelping.  where  they  could  be  vised  to  bring 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  Malaysia's  natural 
rubber  plantations  and  thus,  indirectly,  help 
Sukarno's  Indonesia  to  undermine  the  coun- 
try that  is  b£ick  to  back  with  South  VietnEim. 

But  now,  it  seems,  the  administration 
wants  to  help  "build  bridges"  to  Rumania, 
and  has  Instructed  the  State  Department's 
George  Ball  to  look  into  Senator  Fulbright's 
charges  that  the  Young  Americans  for  Pree- 
uom  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
caused  Firestone  to  call  off  Its  Rumanian 
deal.  YAP  spokesmen  are  quite  understand- 
ably bitter  at  being  caught  in  the  middle  as 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  crashes 
head  on  Into  itself  while  going  around  the 
world  in  two  directions. 

But  this  Is  not  the  main  reason  why  the 
gods  on  Olympus  must  be  laughing.  What 
is  really  funny  about  the  whole  business  is 
that  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  were 
glorying  in  the  fact  that  their  attitude  to- 
ward business  deals  with  Rtunanla  is  precisely 
that  of  the  APL-CIO. 


In  their  publication,  the  New  Guard,  the 
YAP  boys  had  specifically  pointed  this  out. 
They  took  their  cue  from  the  statement  on 
East- West  trade  made  by  the  APL-CIO  execu- 
tive council  at  the  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  con- 
vention on  March  1,  1965.  Specifically  ob- 
jecting to  deals  with  Rumania,  the  APL-CIO 
noted  that  "Rumania,  which  Is  supposed  to 
be  turning  away  from  Moscow,  has  more 
political  prisoners  than  any  other  satellite 
and   lends  aid  and  comfort  to  Pelping." 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  may  have  his 
own  subtle  reasons  for  suddenly  becoming 
inconsistent  on  the  subject  of  a  Rumania 
whose  polltlcos  have  Just  renewed  their  af- 
firmations of  friendship  with  North  Vietnam. 
By  asking  the  State  Department  to  probe 
Fulbright's  charges  about  the  YAF-Good- 
year  interference  with  foreign  "policy,  he 
could  be  wigwagging  to  Kosygln  and 
Brezhnev  that  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  and 
many  other  goodies  like  it  might  be  forth- 
coming If  only  Moscow  would  change  its 
tune  on  the  Vietnamese  war.  Such  wig- 
wagging would  be  In  accord  with  the  recent 
Averell  Harriman  "vacation"  trip  to  Moscow. 

In  case  this  Is  the  L.B.J.  motivation, 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  have  been  cast  in  the 
role  of  sacrificial  goats.  But  YAP  still  wants 
to  know  why  the  APL-CIO  executive  cotm- 
cll  doesn't  merit  Its  own  share  of  the  goat- 
dom. 


Young  Americans  for  Freedom  Welcomes 
Presidential  Investigation — Pledges  Na- 
tional Citizens  Campaign  To  Prevent  Red 
Trade  Deal 

The  national  chairman  of  the  30.000  mem- 
ber conservative  youth  group.  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  (YAF).  today  welcomed 
the  request  President  Johnson  made  yester- 
day for  a  State  Department  investigation  to 
determine  the  reasons  why  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  canceled  negotiations  to 
build  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  In  Commu- 
nist Rumania.  The  YAF  leader  also  prom- 
ised a  "national  citizens  campaign"  to  stop 
any  further  deal  with  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munists. 

The  YAF  Chairman.  Robert  E.  Bauman, 
said:  "Yesterday  we  were  the  subject  of  an 
unwarranted  and  Intemperate  attack  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Pulbright,  of  Arkansas. 
Today  Young  Americans  for  Freedom's  ac- 
tions have  become  the  object  of  a  State  De- 
partment investigation  ordered  by  the  Pres- 
ident. YAP  will  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Government  so  that  they  can  learn,  as  we 
have,  Just  how  strongly  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  opposed  to  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  which  can  be  used  to  in- 
crease   Communist    military    potential." 

Bauman  took  issue  with  a  statement  made 
yesterday  by  Presidential  Press  Secretary  Bill 
Moyers  who  said  that  the  President  approved 
of  such  trade  with  Communist  nations. 
Bauman  said:  "Our  YAF  members  around 
the  Nation  who  picketed  Firestone  for  their 
part  in  this  trade  deal  did  so  because  they 
believe  that  the  best  business  when  It  comes 
to  strategic  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries Is  no  business  at  all.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  President  Johnson,  who  has  ad- 
vocated such  a  firm  stand  In  Vietnam,  would 
at  the  same  time  support  a  trade  policy, 
with  Communists,  which  directly  undercuts 
U.S.  fighting  men  everywhere. 

"When  the  President  Is  given  the  full 
facts  about  the  Firestone-Rumanian  nego- 
tiations he  will  find  out  Just  how  detrimental 
to  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  any  such 
rubber  plant  construction  in  Rumania  could 
be." 

The  YAP  chairman  pointed  out  that  only 
last  week  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party 
Congress,  held  in  Bucharest,  had  denounced 
the  United  States  role  In  Vietnam  and 
pledged  their  full  support  to  the  Commxmlst 
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Vletcong.  Bauman  stated:  "Our  Govern- 
ment, If  It  supports  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist Rvimanla.  deserves  the  strongest  pos- 
sible condemnation  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, especially  from  the  wives,  pwxents,  and 
loves  ones  of  all  those  who  have  died  In 
Vietnam." 

Bauman  said :  "Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom Is  confident  that  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  will  find  the  American 
people  opposed  to  such  trade  with  Commu- 
nists. We  pledge  that  we  will  mount  a  na- 
tional citizens  campaign  to  do  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  such  aid  to  com- 
m\inism. 


REGISTERING  AND  VOTING  BY 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  encourage  young 
Americans,  particularly  those  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  25,  to  vote.  Even  more 
strongly,  I  encourage  those  young  Amer- 
icans now  in  college  who  have  a  special 
responsibility  that  accompanies  their 
special  opportunity  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  minds  and  judgments 
for  leadership  i-oles  in  the  years  ahead. 

Youth  is  on  the  march.  In  each  Latin 
American  country,  most  citizens  are  un- 
der 25.  The  leaders  of  many  of  the 
fledgling  African  states  are  in  their 
thirties.  They  are  going  ahead  in  their 
own  way  and  in  their  own  time.  Youth 
manned  the  barricades  of  East  Berlin 
and  of  Budapest. 

And  here  at  home,  as  well,  youth  is 
questioning — and  properly  so — the  struc- 
tured conventional  wisdom  of  its  teach- 
ers and  others  in  places  of  public  respon- 
sibiUty. 

The  civil  rights  struggle,  to  name  one 
area,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  youth 
on  the  march.  A  primary  focus  of  this 
civil  rights  struggle  is  to  secure  for  19 
million  Americans,  who  are  Negro,  the 
unimpaired  right  of  access  to  the  polls. 
Among  the  major  domestic  struggles 
within  the  Congress  since  World  War  n 
have  been  those  to  secure  voting  rights 
to  all.  When  young  Americans  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  are  braving  injury 
and  even  death  to  gain  voting  rights, 
then  those  who,  by  accident  of  birth,  are 
not  denied  the  right  to  vote  should  use 
it.  Equipped  with  this,  there  are  many 
wrongs  to  right. 

We  need  a  return  to  the  politics  of 
public  participation,  of  which  voting  is 
an  Indispensible  element  along  with  the 
sit-ins  and  teach-ins  and  the  civil  liber- 
ties activities. 

As  long  as  men  come  together  to  live, 
as  long  as  they  must  learn  the  Greek 
Ideal — to  know  at  once  how  to  govern 
and  how  to  be  governed — for  that  long, 
which  is  as  long  as  men  live,  we  shall  not 
bring  down  the  curtain  on  the  great 
drama  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  play 
our  parts. 

Emerson  once  said: 

God  offers  to  everyone  his  choice  between 
truth  and  repose.  Take  what  you  please. 
You  cannot  have  both. 


THE  CHRONIC  FOOD  SHORTAGE  IN 
INDIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  fam- 
ine is  no  newcomer  to  the  Republic  of 
India.    Her  history  Is  filled  with  years 


of  bad  crops,  of  food  shortages,  which 
have  meant  desperate  hunger,  often 
death,  for  untold  millions. 

Since  gaining  her  independence  al- 
most 20  years  ago.  India  has  resolved  to 
free  herself  from  this  massive  human 
suffering.  We  in  the  United  States  have 
rightly  pledged  increasing  support  for 
this  objective.  And  India  has  taken  ma- 
jor strides — her  industrial  production, 
for  example,  has  been  increasing  by 
about  9  percent  a  year. 

She  has  also  improved  her  agricultural 
output,  but  she  has  not  increased  it  fast 
enough  to  match  her  growing  demands 
for  food,  demands  brought  on  particu- 
larly by  her  frightening  rate  of  popula- 
tion increase.  Thus  it  is  that  India  is 
experiencing  a  hunger  explosion,  one 
which  threatens  to  cancel  out  all  of  her 
gains  since  independence. 

Because  of  her  chronic  food  shortage, 
India  has  just  decided  to  introduce  food 
rationing  in  her  cities,  rationing  which 
will  limit  each  man,  woman,  or  child 
to  12  ounces  of  wheat  or  rice  a  day. 

Today  India  may  have  little  choice  but 
to  do  this.  But  we  must  help  her  make 
tomorrow  brighter  than  today.  I  am 
convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  must  do  more  to  help  in- 
crease food  supplies  in  India,  and  in 
other  countries  caught  up  in  the  hunger 
explosion.  We  must  do  this  by  suppori;- 
ing  India's  efforts  to  improve  her  agri- 
culture, and  we  must  prepare  to  expand 
our  food-for-peace  program.  Without 
such  steps  by  the  United  States,  I  fear 
that  the  future  for  countries  like  India 
could  be  even  darker  than  the  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  by  J.  Anthony  Lukas  in  Satur- 
day's New  York  Times,  entitled  "India 
Will  Ration  Grain  In  Cities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

India   Will   Ration    Grain   in   Cmis — Sbts 

A    12-OtrNCE    Daily    Limit    To    Counter 

Shortages 

(By  J.  Anthony  Lukas) 

New  Delhi,  August  6. — India  decided  to- 
day to  Impose  food  rationing  on  her  city 
dwellers. 

In  a  major  move  to  meet  the  country's 
chronic  food  shortage,  the  Government  will 
limit  men,  women,  and  children  In  urban 
areas  to  12  ounces  of  wheat  or  rice  a  day. 

Twelve  ounces  of  wheat  will  make  six 
chappatls.  the  large  slabs  of  unleavened 
bread  that  are  the  staple  of  the  North  In- 
dian diet. 

Twelve  ounces  of  rice,  covered  with  boiled 
vegetables,  curd  or  curry,  will  provide  about 
two  meals  In  South  India. 

The  national  consumption  average  for  food 
grains  Is  now  about  14.4  ounces,  according 
to  Government  statistics. 

The  rationing  system  will  put  India's  city 
dwellers  under  more  controls  than  at  any 
time  since  World  War  II,  when  nationwide 
rationing  was  In  effect. 

Initially,  the  rationing,  which  is  expected 
to  begin  In  2  weeks,  will  affect  only  the  eight 
cities  with  more  than  a  million  residents 
and  certain  highly  Industrialized  areas. 

However,  It  will  eventually  be  extended  to 
114  other  cities  with  more  than  100.000  in- 
habitants. This  win  bring  a  total  of  40  mil- 
lion persons,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  country's 
population,  under  the  rationing  system. 

The  decision,  announced  today  by  Pood 
Minister  Chldambara  Subramanlum,  Is  a  trl- 


imiph  for  the  policies  of  Mr.  Subramanlum 
and  Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl. 

The  two  men  recommended  a  similar  sys- 
tem last  year.  It  was  rejected  by  most  of  the 
country's  16  states. 

Today's  decision  does  not  reflect  any 
worsening  In  India's  food  situation.  In  fact, 
the  situation  Is  appreciably  better  this  year 
than  last,  when  serious  shortages  caused 
near-famine  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

HARVEST  1 0  PERCENT  BETTER 

Although  the  food-grain  harvest  this  year 
has  been  10  percent  better  than  last  year's 
and  the  best  on  record,  the  Government 
wants  to  establish  a  food  distribution  system 
that  win  work  In  good  years  as  well  as  bad. 

Despite  lairge-scale  Irrigation  projects,  the 
country's  agricultural  production  Is  still 
heavily  dependent  on  the  weather.  A  2- 
week  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  southwest 
monsoon  caused  some  crop  damage  even  this 
year. 

At  present,  rationing  Is  in  force  only  in 
Calcutta,  the  country's  second  largest  city, 
and  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  of 
Kerala.  It  was  also  used  temporarily  last 
year  In  the  city  of  Madras. 

However,  the  16  state  Chief  Ministers,  at 
a  meeting  here  today,  decided  to  adopt  the 
system  as  a  national  policy. 

Prime  Minister  Shastrl  presided  at  the 
meeting.  The  5-hour  closed-door  session, 
held  in  the  Government  auditorium,  was  also 
attended  by  Mr.  Subramanlum.  Gulzarl.  Lai 
Nanda,  the  Home  Minister;  T.  T.  Krlshnama- 
charl.  and  Finance  Minister;  Ball  Ram  Bha- 
gat,  Minister  of  Planning,  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  decision  must  now  be  ratified  by  the 
full  Cabinet.  However,  this  is  considered  a 
formality. 

EIGHT  CITIES  ARE  LISTED 

The  first  stage  of  rationing  will  apply 
to  the  following  eight  cities,  all  with  more 
than  a  million  Inhabitants — Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, New  Delhi,  Madras,  Bangalore,  Hydera- 
bad. Ahmedabad  and  Kanpur. 

The  next  stage  will  embrace  cities  with 
populations  over  300,000.  The  third  stage, 
which  the  Government  hopes  to  complete 
within  2  years,  will  extend  the  system  to 
cities  with  more  than  100,000  people. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  during  the 
first  2  years  the  Government  will  then  decide 
whether  to  extend  the  system  to  cities  with 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  ministers  decided  today  that  the 
ration  for  manual  laborers  would  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent. 

By  limiting  consumption  by  all  but  man- 
ual laborers  to  12  ounces,  or  2.4  ounces  un- 
der the  national  average,  the  Government 
hopes  to  do  the  following: 

Limit  consumption  In  surplus  areas  and 
thereby  provide  more  grains  for  deficit  areas. 

Cut  down  on  the  Import  of  grains,  partic- 
ularly of  rice  which  must  be  paid  for  In 
scarce  foreign  exchange. 

India  Imports  6  million  tons  of  wheat  a 
year  under  the  U.S.  agricultural  surplus  pro- 
gram. However,  such  imports  are  paid  for  In 
rupees. 

Two  million  tons  of  rice  are  imported  every 
year,  chiefly  from  Thailand  and  Cambodia, 
and  are  paid  for  In  foreign  exchange. 
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PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF 
DUTY  ON  SYNTHETIC  DIAMOND 
ABRASIVE  CRYSTALS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent today,  I  make  the  following  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  H.R.  7969: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested In  that  section  of  the  Finance  Com- 


mittee report  to  accompany  H.R.  7969, 
which  pertains  to  so-called  synthetic  dia- 
mond dust.  I  say  "so-called"  because 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  section  27 
of  the  bill  is  not  what  the  layman  would 
think  of  as  dust.  It  would  be  better  rec- 
ognized as  diamond  abrasive  crystals  and 
Is  referred  to  in  industry  as  bort  or  grit 
used  for  grinding  wheels,  cutting  tools, 
masonry  saws,  and  the  like.  Industrial 
diamond  bort  or  grit  is  very  important  in 
industry  and  is  particularly  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  a  strategic 
material,  absolutely  necessary  to  our  in- 
dustrial economy  and  very  important  In 
any  geared-up  war  emergency  economy 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  natural 
diamond  has  always  been  in  the  national 
stockpile. 

Because  of  its  industrial  and  iStrategic 
Importance,  I  believe  that  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  have  a  definite  interest  in  any 
proposed  removal  of  the  tariff  duty  on 
synthetic  diamond.  At  such  time  as  H.R. 
7969  Is  considered  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees,  I  trust  that  the  interested 
Government  departments  will  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  offer  their  views 
on  this  very  important  matter. 


ECONOMIC    PROGRESS    IN    ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  summary  of  recent  develop- 
ments and  economic  activity  in  Alaska 
Is  found  In  the  August  16  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  It  ascribes  some 
of  this  activity  to  the  earthquake  and 
properly  so,  but  more  pertinent  would  be 
to  ascribe  this  activity  to  the  coming  of 
statehood  6  years  ago  and  its  beneficial 
consequences. 

As  a  result  of  statehood,  the  fisheries, 
long  Alaska's  greatest  economic  resource 
and  depleted  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  under  Federal  mismanagement 
while  Alaska  was  a  territory,  have  now 
experienced  a  strong  comeback  under 
the  wiser  conservationist  policies  of  the 
State  department  of  fish  and  game. 

The  Statehood  Act  likewise  provided 
that  Alaska  should  receive  90  percent  of 
the  oil  royalties  since  Alaska  is  not  a 
reclamation  State  and  does  not  get  the 
benefits  of  reclamation  legislation  as  do 
other  Western  States. 

Statehood  voided  the  exclusion  of 
Alaska  from  the  benefits  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920,  familiarly 
known  in  Alaska  as  the  Jones  Act. 

Statehood  brought  the  inclusion  of 
Alaska  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, from  which  it  had  been  totally  ex- 
cluded from  1916  to  1956  and  was  only 
partially  Included  In  the  3  years  pre- 
ceding statehood. 

Whereas  prior  to  statehood  99.2  per- 
cent of  Alaska's  land  was  in  Federal  do- 
main, the  State  is  beginning  to  acquire 
some  of  the  103  million  acres  to  which  the 
Statehood  Act  entitled  it. 

In  addition  to  that  and  other  bene- 
ficial changes  wrought  by  statehood, 
State  agencies  are  making  possible  de- 
velopment which  was  not  possible  under 
Federal  control. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  and 
Alaska  still  suffers  and  will  suffer  for 
some  time  to  come  the  economic  conse- 


quences of  Its  92  years  of  territorialism, 
with  its  discriminations  and  omissions, 
It  Is  gratifying  to  see  our  State  steadily 
moving  into  high  gear  and  demon- 
strating thereby  the  eternal  soundness 
of  that  basic  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed, 
which  statehood  made  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  August  16,  entitled:  "The  New  Alaska: 
Ready  To  Take  Off,"  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  UJS.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  16, 
1965] 

The  New  Alaska:  Ready  To  Take  Off 

(Note. — America's  49th  State,  a  storehouse 
of  resources,  has  been  handicapped  by  Its 
geographical  position  and  by  shortages  of 
people  and  capital.  Now,  rebuilding  after 
the  1964  earthquake,  Alaska  Is  humming 
with  activity,  confident  of  a  bright  future.) 

Anchorage. — Alaska's  big  earthquake  of 
1964,  It  Is  now  becoming  clear.  Jolted  more 
than  the  earth. 

The  Good  Friday  quake  shook  up  the 
people  of  the  49th  State,  shocked  them  Into 
action.  And,  as  a  result,  Alaska  for  the  first 
time  Is  getting  more  of  what  It  always 
needed — people,  money,  construction  and  a 
diversity  of  Jobs. 

Fisheries,  the  State's  biggest  Industry,  have 
made  a  comeback.  Forest  products  are  pro- 
viding more  jobs  than  ever  before.  Oil  and 
gas  are  hotbeds  of  activity,  with  new  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  mounting  dally. 

Tourist  business  is  at  a  new  peak.  Hotels 
and  motels  are  going  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Transportation  facilities  are  much  Improved. 

Some  problems,  particularly  the  high  cost 
of  living,  remain.  But  even  this  barrier  to 
development  Is  being  whittled  away,  and 
some  prices  have  come  down. 

The  earthquake  claimed  123  lives  and 
caused  vast  property  damage.  But,  most 
Alaskans  agree,  the  temblor  also  set  off  an 
economic  spurt. 

"It  got  a  lot  of  people  to  thinking  about 
changing  and  Improving,"  says  an  Anchor- 
age real  estate  man.  "We  learned  how  to 
move  materials  fast." 

REAL  BOOM  COUNTRY 

Disaster  aid  and  loans  from  the  Govern- 
ment have  povired  $325  million  Into  Alaska 
since  the  earthquake.  This,  with  uncoimted 
millions  In  private  Investment,  Is  making 
the  State  what  one  Anchorage  banker  calls 
"a  real  boom  country." 

Kodlak  Is  described  by  a  fisheries  official 
as  "the  hottest  area  In  Alaska  right  now." 
It  has  three  new  hotels,  one  of  them  a  former 
passenger  liner,  and  new  airport  facilities. 

Anchorage  Is  getting  $28  million  worth  of 
private  and  public  construction  this  year. 
This  Includes  the  building  of  two  high-rise 
hotels  and  an  11 -story  benk  building. 

Other  expansion  projects  In  this,  Alaska's 
largest  city.  Include  docking  and  warehous- 
ing facilities  and  three  new  shopping  centers. 

People,  too,  are  flocking  to  Alaska.  Says 
an  Anchorage  hotel  operator:  "We  were  80 
percent  filled  all  winter  and  haven't  had  a 
vacancy  since  April  1." 

For  the  first  time  In  Alaska's  history, 
growth  Is  on  a  broad  basis,  providing  new 
goods  and  services  and  a  diversity  of  jobs. 
There  Is  a  steady  spread  of  the  tax  base 
once  almost  wholly  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment spending. 

oil:   30,000  barrels  a  DAT 

The  oU  and  gas  industry  is  becoming  of 
Increasing  importance  to  Alaska.  It  Is,  says 
C.  W.  Snedden,  Fairbanks  publisher,  "our 
biggest  economic  crutch." 


On  two  occasions,  sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
provided  the  funds  for  meeting  large  deficits 
In  Alaska's  budget.  The  State  received  $14.5 
million  last  year  from  royalties  and  other 
fees. 

Since  1957,  when  the  Discovery  well  was 
brought  In  by  Richfield  Oil,  production  has 
Incerased  to  a  rate  of  11  million  barrels  a 
year.  Current  output  from  62  wells  exceeds 
30,000  barrels  a  day. 

So  far  this  year,  several  new  oil  and  gas 
wells  of  major  size  have  been  brought  In, 
expanding  slzably  the  460-mllllon-barrel  re- 
serve estimated  at  the  start  of  1965.  Ex- 
ploration and  development  spending  this 
year  will  far  exceed  the  $64.5  million  spent 
In  1964. 

New  platforms  being  built  over  Cook  Inlet 
win,  for  the  first  time,  permit  year-round 
drilling.  Cook  Inlet  has  8-knot  currents,  30- 
foot  shifts  in  tide  levels  and  temperatures 
that  drop  to  50°  below  zero — probably  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  drilling  condi- 
tions In  the  world.  Despite  this,  more  than 
20  companies  have  operations  In  Alaska,  and 
the  number  Is  growing. 

Alaska  recently  offered  more  than  750,000 
acres  for  leasing  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
eastward  from  Point  Barrow.  Major  oil  com- 
panies have  teams  In  the  area  and  are  bring- 
ing In  equipment  for  drilling. 

Availability  of  oil  and  gas  has  greatly  re- 
duced fuel  costs  In  Alaska.  For  example,  the 
Matanuska  Maid  Dairy  Is  saving  about  $3,000 
monthly  In  power  costs  at  Its  new  plant  in 
Anchorage  by  using  gas  produced  In  the 
State. 

HOW    JAPAN    HELPS 

Japan's  need  for  raw  materials  In  In- 
creasing amounts  Is  another  boon  to  the 
expanding  Alaskan  economy.  There  has 
been  a  steady  exchange  of  trade  nxlsslons 
between  Japan  and  Alaska  In  recent  years. 

Japan  has  provided  most  of  the  $70  mil- 
lion p\imp>ed  Into  development  of  the  Sitka 
Pulp  &  Lxmaber  Co.,  which  produces  520  tons 
of  wood  pulp  a  day  for  Japanese  buyers. 
The  same  Japanese  Interests  own  the  Wran- 
gell  Lumber  Co.,  which  exports  a  shipload  of 
lumber,  mostly  spruce,  every  40  days.  The 
new  Alaska  Pacific  Liimber  Co.  at  Wrangell, 
a  $4-mllllon  operation.  Is  shipping  its  entire 
output  of  lumber  to  Japan. 

Biggest  project  involving  Japan  Is  an 
agreement  under  consideration  by  the  Union 
and  Marathon  Oil  companies  to  supply  the 
Tokyo  Gas  Co.  with  up  to  230,000  tons  of 
liquefied  methane  gas  a  year  from  Alaska. 
This  would  require  Investment,  Including 
cost  of  ships,  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars. 

"Japan  needs  practically  everything  we 
have,"  says  a  State  resources  official.  In 
1964,  the  Japanese  took  89  percent  of  Alaska's 
exports. 

ALASKAN   FISH    STORY 

Fisheries,  the  traditional  resource  of  Alaska 
and  Its  No.  1  Indiistry,  have  made  a  big 
comeback  under  statehood,  mostly  In  the 
Kodlak  area. 

Production  of  king  crabs  In  1964  was  86.7 
million  pounds,  more  than  triple  the  1960 
catch. 

The  growing  Importance  of  the  crab  catch, 
an  operation  that  goes  on  10  months  of  the 
year,  lessens  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  fish- 
ing Industry. 

Value  of  the  salmon  catch  has  jumped 
from  $6  million  to  more  than  $94  million  In 
the  1950-64  period. 

Conservation  and  management  of  its  fish- 
eries Is  a  constant  problem  for  Alaska,  as  a 
growing  number  of  Japanese  and  Russian 
catcher  and  factory  ships  are  busy  seining 
the  seas  of  the  northern  Pacific. 

"Japan  is  making  a  shambles  of  ovu"  con- 
servation program,"  says  a  Federal  fisheries 
official.  "They  have  been  robbing  us  for 
years,"  complains  Gov.  William  Egan. 
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American  fishermen  are  prohibited  from 
fishing  for  salmon  on  the  high  seas  with  nets. 
Only  on  a  limited  number  of  days,  depending 
on  quantity  and  type  of  runs,  are  they  al- 
lowed to  fish  for  salmon  at  all.  But  there  are 
no  limitations.  In  use  of  gear  or  time  of  fish- 
ing on  Japanese  and  Russian  fleets. 

Forest  products.  Alaska's  second-biggest  In- 
dustry after  fisheries,  are  a  big  and  growing 
source  of  income.  In  the  panhandle  of 
southeast  Alaska,  a  mild,  moist  climate  en- 
courages natural  reproduction  of  cut-over 
areas  within  3  years  without  planting.  There 
are  spruce  and  hemlock  along  nearly  1.000 
miles  of  coastline  from  below  Ketchikan  to 
above  Kodlak. 

Forest-product  exports,  almost  all  to 
Japan,  made  up  82.5  percent  of  Alaska's  total 
in  1964. 

IRON-ORE  DISCOVERT 

Other  natural  resources  hold  a  long-range 
potential  for  the  future  of  Alaska,  but  they 
will  require  costly  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

Pan  American  Petroleum,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  (Indiana),  last  year  discovered 
iron-ore  deposits  of  an  estimated  1  billion 
tons  about  200  miles  southeast  of  Anchorage. 
Kennecott  Copper  plans  to  start  drilling  a 
shaft  this  autumn  in  an  area  near  Kobuk.  a 
village  50  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
One  company  official's  estimate  is  that  Alas- 
ka covUd  produce  $5  billion  worth  of  minerals 
a  yeeir. 

WELCOME    TRAVELERS 

Tourists  are  discovering  Alaska  in  Increas- 
ing numbers.  Reconstruction  following  the 
earthquake  has  produced  a  large  niimber  of 
new  hotels  and  motels— so  many  that  prices 
are  beginning  to  drop. 

Uast  year.  61,000  airline  travelers  passed 
through  Anchorage  en  route  between  New 
York  and  Tokyo. 

Tours  now  are  coming  to  Alaska  during  6 
to  7  months  of  the  year,  Instead  of  only  dur- 
ing the  3  summer  months.  There  are  more 
places  to  stay,  more  things  to  do.  Much  of 
Alaska  Is  not  the  Ice  chest  so  many  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  It  is. 

Central  Alaska,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
people  live,  has  temperatures  from  75'below 
zero  to  100  above,  but  can  have  pleasant 
weather  for  months.  The  southeast  has  cool 
summers,  and  winter  temperatures  not  much 
below  the  range  of  Vancouver.  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

BETTER    TRANSPORTATION 

Improved  transportation  has  been  the  big 
breakthrough  for  Alaska.  Train  ferrlee. 
barges  carrying  railroad  cars  and  an  Improved 
State  ferry  system  have  Increased  the  fre- 
quency of  service  and  have  lowered  rates  over 
a  wide  area  of  Alaska. 

A  Fairbanks  grocer  says  shipping  costs  on 
canned  goods  are  down  22  percent  for  van- 
load  shipments.  Trucks  from  Seattle  reach 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  In  80  hours.  The 
Anchorage  city  dock  In  1964  handled  159.000 
tons  of  cargo,  compared  with  39,000  tons 
In  1961. 

Studies  are  underway  for  paving  the  Al- 
can  Highway,  which  rtms  1.221  miles  through 
Canada  from  Dawson  Creek.  B.C,  and  302 
miles  through  Alaska  to  Fairbanks.  Only 
short  stretches  of  this  route  are  paved  now. 
Cost  of  the  Improvements  would  be  about 
$175  million,  and  the  big  question  Is  who 
should  pay  what  share. 

Alaska  Is  the  only  one  of  the  50  States  with 
a  homesteadlng  program.  But,  says  one 
would  be-ploneer  who  tried  It  and  sold  out: 
"It's  a  terrible  trap.  It  costs  so  much  time, 
money,  and  effort  to  clear  the  land  of  trees, 
stvunps.  and  rocks,  and  then  It  takes  3  years 
Just  to  dry  out  the  land  to  plant  things." 

The  Federal  Government  holds  about  98 
percent  of  Alaska's  land.  Over  the  next  26 
years,  the  State  can  select  102.550,000  acres— 


an  area  the  size  of  CaUfornla  and  Connecti- 
cut combined— for  sale  by  auction,  plus  some 
additional  land  for  special  purposes.  Ap- 
praisals run  from  about  $5  to  $2,000  an  acre. 
Land  Is  sold  for  10  percent  down  and  9 
years  to  pay  the  balance  at  5  percent  Inter- 
est, with  a  limitation  of  640  acres.  Leasing 
of  land  is  not  limited. 


FBOST  PROBLEM 

The  big  problem,  once  land  Is  cleared,  is 
that  there  are  only  about  100  frost-free  days 
in  farming  areas.  Most  crops  cannot  be 
grown.  Those  that  are  suitable,  such  as 
cabbage  and  lettuce,  all  mature  at  the  same 
time,  creating  harvesting  and  marketing 
problems.  Alaska  produces  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  food  it  consumes. 

There  are  only  some  400  farms  In  the  en- 
tire State.  About  70  of  these  are  dairy  farms, 
most  with  fewer  than  50  acres.  One  food 
distributor  who  buys  from  farmers  says: 
"Trying  to  farm  in  Alaska  is  a  sad  Joke." 

POWER   FOR  INDUSTRY 

Power  from  the  Yukon  River  Is  seen  by 
many  as  the  key  to  Alaska's  future.  Three 
dams  would  produce  about  10  million  kilo- 
watts of  power,  half  at  the  proposed  Ram- 
part site,  90  miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks. 
"Since  agriculture  is  not  possible  in 
Alaska,"  says  U.S.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 
a  Democrat,  "we  need  industry,  and  Rampart 
will  attract  that.  Rampart  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  force  In  developing  Alaska." 
Mr  Gruening  predicts  a  population  Increase 
of  70.000  to  140,000  if  the  Rampart  power 
project— still    only    envisioned— is    built. 

The  cost  of  a  Rampart  dam.  power  facili- 
ties and  transmission  lines  to  the  U.S.  bord« 
would  be  in  excess  of  $2  billion.  Low-coot 
power  say  proponents  of  the  project,  would 
more  than  offset  high-cost  labor,  and  would 
attract  industry. 

Construction  work  and  filling  the  reservoir 
would  take  20  to  25  years.  Studies  of  the 
project  have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
These  are  before  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  recommendations. 

Opposition  to  the  Rampart  project  centers 
on  Its  high  cost,  on  the  possibility  that 
nuclear  power  will  be  available  sooner  and 
at  lower  cost,  and  on  the  prospect  of  damage 
to  wildlife  by  the  lake  to  be  formed  behind 
the  proposed  dam.  This  lake  would  cover 
10.500  square  miles— larger  than  Lake  Erie. 

The  area  to  be  flooded  Is  Inhabited  by 
about  2.000  people  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ducks  and  other  wildfowl  and  ani- 
mals. A  survey  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  found  that  "nowhere  in  the  history 
of  water  development  in  North  America  have 
the  fish  and  wildlife  losses  expected  to  result 
from  such  a  project  been  so  overwhelming." 


HUCKSTERS  GALORE? 

Obstacles  other  than  agriculture  and  un- 
certain power  resources  must  be  overcome, 
most  officials  agree.  Chief  among  these  Is  a 
vicious  circle  of  high  wages  and  high  prices. 
One  retailer,  who  has  trouble  keeping  a  staff. 
states:  "The  whole  49th  State  Is  filled  with 
hucksters  who  are  wild  for  a  buck." 

The  price-wage  spiral  was  set  off  by 
Alaska's  distance  from  labor,  supplies,  and 
services.  Military  construction  set  the  pace 
for  the  economy.  Contractors  have  had  to 
accept  the  labor  rates  asked,  says  one  builder 
who  put  up  hundreds  of  housing  units  In 
Anchorage. 

A  double  standard  of  wages  developed,  one 
for  construction,  the  other  for  regular  work. 
A  carpenter  paid  $5.17  an  hour  for  construc- 
tion would  be  paid  only  $3.50  an  hour  for 
maintenance  work  at  a  lumber  mill.  A 
highly  skilled  sawyer  In  a  lumber  mill  gets 
$4.86  an  hour,  compared  with  $5.13  for  the 
lowest-paid  construction  worker. 

A  buUdlng-supplles  dealer  In  Fairbanks 
pays  his  salesmen  $1,025  a  month  straight 


salary.  In  Fairbanks,  too.  a  bartender  gets 
$35  for  each  8-hour  shift.  Still,  many  young 
people  are  leaving  Alaska,  contending  that 
"you  can  hardly  keep  a  family  on  what  you 
make,"  because  of  high  prices. 

"CUTS    AND    MONEY" 

still,  "For  those  with  Imagination,  drive, 
a  bit  of  guts  and  some  money,  Alaska  holds 
an  adventuresome  futvu-e."  says  a  Juneau  res- 
ident who  likes  hunting  and  fishing. 

Those  without  special  aptitudes  may  find 
it  difficult,  warns  Edmund  Orbeck.  a  labor 
leader  in  Fairbanks.  "Unless  outsiders  have 
a  Job  already  lined  up.  they  shouldn't  come." 
he  adds.  "Anyone  who  does  is  looking  for 
trouble."  Unions  give  precedence  to  Alaska 
residents. 

Food  prices  have  been  coming  down,  espe- 
cially since  the  advent  of  chain  supermarkets. 
Shopping  for  Items  that  are  sale  priced,  says 
one  housewife,  brings  prices  to  about  the 
same  level  as  In  Seattle,  except  for  milk, 
which  costs  from  83  to  97  cents  a  half  gal- 
lon. Most  clothing  prices  rvm  about  the 
same  as  In  "the  outside." 

High  cost  of  housing  remains  the  principal 
bottleneck  to  lower  living  costs.  Even  a  mod- 
est house  goes  for  $25,000  and  up.  The  new- 
est apartment  building  in  Anchorage  asks 
$425  a  month  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment. 
A  one-room  efficiency  brings  $140  a  month. 

Rising  taxes  and  the  growing  costs  of  local 
and  State  government  services  concern  many 
Alaskans.  If  it  weren't  for  the  huge  sums 
poured  in  by  the  Federal  Government — $500 
million  In  the  last  12  months — their  financial 
problems  would  be  overwhelming. 

A    NEW    UTOPIA? 

When  Alaska  achieved  statehood  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1959,  optimistic  Alaskans  felt  they  had 
a  chance  to  build  "a  Utopian  society."  In 
the  next  few  years,  beset  by  problems  of 
building  a  State  government,  many  regretted 
the  shift  from  territorial  status. 

Now.  after  61/2  years,  visitors  hear  few  la- 
ments. More  and  more  Alaskans  are  sure 
that  the  1964  earthquake  was  the  takeoff  date 
for  the  advancement  of  a  new  and  successful 
society. 

VIETNAM— THE  NEED  FOR  MAIN- 
TAINING A  STRONG  U.S.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  crisis  has  graphically  illustrated 
again  the  need  for  maintaining  a  strong 
U.S.  merchant  marine. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  supply 
requirements  of  a  modem  army,  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  600  cargo  ships 
for  logistic  support  of  our  troops  in 
Korea. 

There  is  another  critical  use  for  Amer- 
ican vessels,  however,  and  that  is  for 
troop  transport.  Although  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  said  4  years  ago  that 
all  future  troop  transport  would  be  by 
air.  last  week  the  entire  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
vision, with  400  helicopters  and  all  of  its 
supplies,  embarked  for  Vietnam— by  ship. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  the  maritime 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  reported  on 
this  embarkation  and  other  possible 
requirements  for  use  of  the  merchant 
marine  in  the  Vietnam  war  effort.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Bentley's  article  Is  a 
valuable  reminder  of  the  increasing  stra- 
tegic importance  of  a  strong  American 
merchant  fleet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Bentley's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiasT  Cavalry  To  Go  by  Sea — Division  To 
Embark  Soon  for  Viet  War 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
Washington,  August  3. — The  1st  Cavalry 
(Airmobile)  Division,  its  400  helicopters  and 
all  of  its  support  supplies,  will  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  by  sea  with  embarkation  of  the 
troops  to  begin  next  week. 

Only  a  "limited  number  of  advance  per- 
sonnel" will  make  the  6  000-mile  trip  by  air. 
President  Johnson  last  week  announced 
that  he  ordered  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  "im- 
mediately" to  the  Vietnam  front.  It  will  be 
the  first  full  division  on  the  battle  scene,  a 
Department  of  Defense  spokesman  said  to- 
night. There  are  units  of  divisions  but  no 
full  division  there,  he  added. 

ports  NAMED 

The  first  units  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division, 
stationed  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  will  be  em- 
barked on  the  ports  of  Charleston,  S.C,  and 
Savannah,  Ga.,  aboard  at  least  two  of  the 
six  troop  transports  that  are  being  removed 
from  their  normal  Atlantic  operation  to 
enter  Vietnam  service. 

Loading  of  the  helicopters  will  also  take 
place  next  week  aboard  the  Navy  aircraft 
carrier  Boxer  in  Mayport,  the  naval  base  ad- 
jacent to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  aboard  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  aircraft  fer- 
ries at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Aircraft  engineering  personnel  will  accom- 
pany the  craft  loaded  on  each  of  the  vessels. 
In  addition,  some  35  to  40  "formerly  strike- 
bound" freighters  have  been  chartered  by  the 
MSTS  to  pick  up  the  support  equipment 
needed  for  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  the 
units  already  In  Vietnam. 

to  get  supplies 

Those  loading  for  the  division  will  pick  up 
their  supplies  at  East  and  Gulf  seaports  also 
beginning  next  week,  it  was  said. 

The  six  troop  transports  are  capable  of 
handling  an  entire  division  of  15,000  men  by 
a  simple  conversion  which  requires  about  24 
hours  of  work  by  the  ship's  crew.  It  is 
referred  to  as  "immediate  emergency  berth- 
ing" and  enables  the  crew  to  make  necessary 
changes  to  the  cabins  and  troop  quarters 
that  will  permit  them  to  at  least  double  their 
normal  capacity  when  carrying  military  per- 
sonnel. 

COUP    FOR    SHIPPERS 

The  fact  that  the  first  major  movement  of 
troops  being  sent  to  the  Asian  battlefront  Is 
going  by  sea  rather  than  air  Is  considered  a 
major  coup  for  the  shipping  industry  which 
has  been  waging  an  uphill  campaign  empha- 
sizing the  continuing  need  for  passenger 
ships  as  well  as  cargo  vessels  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

More  than  4  years  ago,  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  there  was  no  further  need 
to  build  or  subsidize  American-flag  passenger 
ships  because  all  troop  movements  in  the  fu- 
ture would  go  by  air. 

A  year  later  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  Defense  Department  had 
alerted  the  owners  of  American -flag  pas- 
senger liners  to  stand  by  for  their  employ- 
ment If  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  the  nearby 
Caribbean  Island. 

The  SS  United  States,  which  has  been  Im- 
mobilized by  a  seamen's  strike  since  Jime,  is 
capable  of  transporting  an  entire  division 
with  all  of  Its  equipment  after  only  1  week 
of  conversion  work  to  transform  her  from  a 
luxurious  Atlantic  liner  to  a  troop  transport. 

two  hundred  thousand  transported 
The  six  troop  transports  which  are  being 
removed  from  their  regular  Atlantic  service 


ferried  200.000  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  last  year.  They  are  all  operated  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  provide  more 
space  in  each  of  these  transports,  they  will 
have  to  be  sent  to  shipyards  so  additional 
decks  can  be  welded  in  their  holds. 

Then  the  capacity  of  each  again  will  be 
doubled. 

In  addition  to  the  35  to  40  strikebound 
freighters.  15  additional  cargo  ships  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fleets  and  are 
being  reactivated  in  private  shipyards  for 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  with  the  "Air- 
mobile" Inserted  In  the  middle  of  its  name  is 
described  as  being  "a  new  organization  with 
a  very  large  group  of  helicopters"  and  a  "fast 
moving,  light  outfit." 


ROGER  BLOUGH  EXPLAINS  STEEL 
COMPETITION— HITS  FOREIGN 
DUMPING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  United  States,  as  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem under  which  our  economy  has  grown 
and  flourished,  not  lose  sight  of  the  need 
to  preserve  the  chief  ingredient  of  this 
development — spirited  but  fair  competi- 
tion. Many  of  the  laws  to  which  our 
domestic  producers  are  subject  are  dedi- 
cated to  this  end.  Yet  only  the  basic 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921  is  available  to 
insure  that  foreign  producers,  while  pro- 
tecting the  price  levels  in  their  home 
markets,  do  not  use  U.S.  markets  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  their  surpluses. 

On  this  score,  I  noted  with  particular 
interest  the  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  from 
Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  Nation's 
Business.  In  it  he  outlined  the  many- 
faceted  nature  of  present-day  competi- 
tion in  steel,  and  cited  the  danger  of  con- 
tinued pricing  of  imports  at  dumping 
levels.    He  pointed  out: 

Competitors  should  compete  under  com- 
parable pricing  laws.  If  they  do.  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  foreign  steel 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  underlying 
approach  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act.  It  is 
basic  to  the  support  given  S.  2045  by 
Senator  Hartke,  the  principal  Demo- 
cratic sponsor,  and  me,  as  the  principal 
Republican  cosponsor.  The  same  holds 
true  for  many  of  our  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, Including  the  30  other  Senate  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2045,  the  1965  Antidumping 
Act  Amendment.  As  we  consider  its  aims 
to  make  the  U.S.  law  a  fairer,  more  effec- 
tive antidumping  measure,  let  us  keep  In 
mind  the  consequences  of  dumping 
which  interferes  unfairly  with  this  com- 
petitive mechanism  that  we  have  so  long 
nourished. 

I  heartily  invite  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Blough's  statement  in  the  be- 
lief that  its  lucid  analysis  will  be  of 
benefit  to  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the 
dumping  problem  and  the  threat  of  its 
growth  with  which  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can Industries,  as  well  as  American  labor, 
are  faced. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Blough's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United    States    Steel    Chairman    Explains 

Competition 
To  the  Editor: 

To  compete  successfully  In  today's  dy- 
namic and  ever-changing  marketplace,  it  Is 
not  enough  to  produce  a  usable  quality  prod- 
uct. A  company,  to  survive  In  today's  com- 
petitive arena,  must  arm  Itself  with  every 
modern  weapon  available  to  It  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  in  reserve  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  resourceful  minds  In  Its  field,  prob- 
ing and  searching  the  unknown  for  the  an- 
swers to  its  customers'  present  and  future 
demands. 

In  the  case  of  the  steel  companies,  compe- 
tition has  meant  a  long  succession  of  inno- 
vation, of  intense  struggle  for  markets.  Yes- 
terday's facts  are  not  the  facts  of  today,  and 
today's  facts  are  not  those  of  tomorrow.  For, 
as  in  other  industries,  the  steel  industry's 
customers,  markets,  marketing,  materials, 
finance,  technology,  management,  econom- 
ics, and  the  labor  force  are  ever  in  flux,  ever 
changing. 

In  the  competitive  free  enterprise  system, 
market  prices  result  from  prices  sought  by 
the  sellers  and  prices  that  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay.  For  while  a  producer  is  free  to  seek 
whatever  prices  he  thinks  are  attainable, 
the  market  always  has  the  final  word. 

Steel,  for  example,  sells  at  thousands  of 
prices  Inasmuch  as  it  is  available  in  literally 
thousands  of  shapes,  sizes,  strengths,  fin- 
ishes, and  chemical  compositions.  For  the 
most  part,  steel  products  are  tallormade  to 
individual  customer  specifications.  Steel 
prices  frequently  differ  by  region;  they  are 
not  static;  they  fluctuate  To  be  sure,  prices 
for  particular  products  tend  to  oonvergesmn- 
der  competition.  But  actual  prices  of  steel 
products  often  vary  among  producers  and 
from  published  prices. 

Competition  In  steel,  as  in  most  industries. 
Is  worldwide.  For  practically  all  of  the  first 
six  decades  of  the  20th  century,  the  U.S. 
economy  was  a  net  exporter  of  steel  mill 
products.  Starting  with  1959  and  in  every 
year  since,  imports  have  exceeded  exports. 
Much  of  the  imported  steel  has  been  sold  at 
prices  substantially  below  those  prevailing  In 
the  country  of  origin  and  In  the  U.S.A.  This 
practice  of  selling  in  export  markets  at  prices 
below  those  prevailing  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try, when  accompanied  by  Injury  or  threat 
of  Injury  to  the  Industry  of  the  importing 
country,  is  regarded  as  "dumping"  and  Is 
condemned  by  most  nations.  And  although 
prohibited  by  the  signatory  countries  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
by  Federal  law,  such  pricing  of  imports 
continues. 

International  trade  is  vital.  No  country 
today  is  self-sufficient,  and  every  country 
benefits  by  buying  and  selling  in  world  mar- 
kets. But  competitors  should  compete  un- 
der comparable  pricing  laws.  If  they  do, 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  foreign  steel 
competition. 

Steel  Is  Indeed  a  highly  competitive  busi- 
ness. It  Is  subject  to  the  many  varied  price 
and  cost  factors  that  confront  all  competitive 
industry.  Interference  with  this  competi- 
tive mechanism  can  only  resvilt  In  reduced 
benefits  for  the  consumer  and  the  Investor, 
reduced  Job  opportunities  for  the  worker, 
and  reduced  economic  growth  for  the  Nation. 
Roger  M.  Blough, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 

United  States  Steel  Corp. 
New  York. 
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FIVE  YEARS  AS  A  NATION:  THE 
IVORY  COAST 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Satur- 
day. August  7.  was  the  national  inde- 
pendence day  for  the  Republic  of  Ivory 
Coast.  This  new  nation  under  the  able 
leadership  of  President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny  has  earnestly  undertaken  its 
International  responsibilities  as  a  sover- 
eign state.  Six  weeks  after  her  inde- 
pendence in  1960.  the  Ivory  Coast  was 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and  was 
later  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Security 
Council  for  the  term  beginning  January 
1964.  Within  Africa  the  Ivory  Coast 
commands  great  respect,  for  President 
Houphouet-Boigny  since  his  early  career 
in  preindependence  days  has  been  a 
dynamic  and  devoted  leader  for  regional 
cooperation  on  the  African  continent, 
maintaining  that  the  only  true  road  to 
African  solidarity  is  through  step-by- 
step  economic  and  political  cooperation 
with  recognition  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sister  African  states. 

To  this  nation  which  shuns  involve- 
ment in  cold  war  issues  yet  remains  a 
friend  of  the  West  the  United  States  has 
provided  modest  economic  aid.  support- 
ing the  Ivory  Coast's  program  of  rapid, 
orderly  economic  development.  With 
an  economy  already  more  diversified 
than  any  other  in  west  Africa,  the  Ivory 
Coast  has  undertaken  to  increase  public 
expenditure  and  encourage  greater  pri- 
vate investment  in  the  growing  indus- 
trial sector,  looking  forward  to  1970  as 
the  terminal  date  for  foreign  assistance 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  the 
belief  of  Americans  that  a  people's  in- 
terests are  best  served  and  the  poten- 
tialities for  liberty  most  promoted 
through  self-determination  of  political 
and  economic  policy.  It  is  this  belief, 
inextricably  bound  up  with  our  own 
heritage,  that  causes  us  to  take  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  such  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  as  the  Republic  of  Ivory 
Coast.  I  know  that  many  Americans 
join  with  me  in  saluting  the  people  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  as  they  celebrate  their 
national  independence. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  night.  August  8,  1965.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  Convention  in  Chicago. 
111.  In  an  address  to  the  convention, 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
brought  to  our  attention  in  meaningful 
fashion  the  real  challenge  facing  the 
human  rights  movement  in  the  United 
States.  He  emphasized  that  although 
we  have  created  an  adequate  body  of 
legislation  for  equal  legal  rights,  we 
must  begin  to  create  a  climate  of  equal 
respect  in  which  the  capacities  of  all 
men,  whether  Negro  or  white,  for  crea- 
tivity and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  may 
flourish  and  grow. 

We  should  remember  that  the  law.  in 
addition  to  being  a  coercive  force,  must 
function  as  well  as  a  teacher.  By  direct- 
ing the  actions  of  the  citizen,  it  must 
produce  a  change  in  attitude.  Without 
a  change  in  public  attitude,  all  the  legis- 


lation in  the  world  cannot  guarantee 
racial  equality.  Up  to  now,  we  have  ac- 
complished the  legal  abolition  of  the 
practices  of  segregation,  and  we  have 
obtained  a  grudging  tolerance,  a  lower- 
ing of  formal  legal  barriers,  a  removal 
of  "white  only"  signs  from  drinking 
foimtains,  school  doors,  and  waiting 
rooms.  We  must  do  more  than  achieve 
minimum  compliance  with  the  law,  mo- 
tivated more  by  the  fear  of  jails  than  by 
an  honest  request  for  one's  fellow  man. 
While  this  is  necessary  and  worthy  of 
our  first  efforts,  it  is  merely  an  initial 
goal. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  true  meaning  of 
"integration."  Beyond  this  lies  accept- 
ance— acceptance  of  every  fellow  citizen 
as  a  man  with  heart  and  mind,  body  and 
soul.  This  goal  may  remain  unreached 
when  every  lunch  counter  in  the  Nation 
has  dropped  its  formal  barriers  to  Negro 
entry.  It  may  remain  unreached  when 
every  Negro  is  allowed  the  full  and  equal 
right  to  vote  and  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process  of  his  State  and  city.  It  may, 
as  well,  remain  unreached  when  the  last 
Negro  has  stepped  off  the  sidewalk  and 
tipped  his  hat  to  the  passing  white  man. 
But  we  must  begin  now  to  reach  the  day 
when  we  have  a  nation  in  which  every 
man  is  accepted  at  his  own  worth. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  this  remarkable 
speech,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Convention,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Praternitt.  Chicago,  August  9,  1965 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  back 
with  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  tonight.  In  1948,  I 
spoke  before  your  annual  convention  at  At- 
lantic City. 

At  that  time  you  were  concerned  with 
awakening  Negroes  to  the  potentialities  of 
full  citizenship  and  fine  education,  with  pro- 
viding money  through  scholarships  and  loans 
to  the  talented  who  could  benefit  most  from 
advanced  learning,  and  with  fighting  legal 
battles  to  strike  down  discriminatory  bar- 
riers. 

At  that  time  I  was  about  to  first  enter  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

At  that  time  this  country  was  slowly  be- 
coming aware  of  the  critical  social  issue  of 
the  postwar  period — the  full  entrance  of  the 
Negro  into  American  society. 

Tonight,  17  years  later,  we  have  come  a 
long  way. 

We  have  seen  legalized  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination stricken  from  the  statute  books 
of  America. 

Many  people  of  courage  and  dedication, 
with  black  skins  and  with  white,  have 
risked — and  sometimes  lost — their  lives  in 
assaulting  the  barriers  of  legalized  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  dignity  and  the  compassion — the  man- 
ifestation of  true  fraternal  love — which  has 
characterized  these  efforts  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  Americans. 

With  the  series  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions culminating  in  the  historic  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  case  in  1954 — and  with 
the  sequence  of  congressional  actions  leading 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965 — this  initial  phase 
of  the  civil  struggle  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  until  these  deci- 
sions of  our  Government  are  fully  imple- 
mented— and,  as  the  President's  civil  rights 


coordinator,  I  can  report  to  you  tonight  that 
determined  efforts  are  being  made  within 
the  Federal  structure. 

But  now  the  American  people  have  been 
caUed  to  answer  another,  more  challenging 
question:  Do  we  have  the  Imagination,  the 
commitment,  and  compassion  to  construct 
a  society  which  gives  full  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "full  citizenship,"  where  every  citizen 
has  an  equal  opportunity  in  fact — not  just  In 
law? 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  this  Nation 
ix>ssesses  the  intellectual  strength  and  the 
economic  resources  to  create  the  conditions 
in  which  every  American  can  be  a  full  partner 
in  the  enterprise  of  democracy. 

We  possess  the  knowledge  and  the  wealth. 
But  do  we  also  possess  the  determination  and 
the  will  to  complete  this  task? 

To  be  sure,  a  niunber  of  Negroes  have  over- 
come gjeat  handicaps  and  are  able  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  other  citizens.  In- 
deed, all  the  men  of  Alpha — represented  by 
such  men  as  Thurgood  Marshall,  Whitney 
Young,  Martin  Luther  King,  John  Johnson, 
and  Judge  Perry  B.  Jackson,  Judge  Sidney 
A.  Jones,  and  Judge  L.  Howard  Bennett — are 
notable  representatives  of  the  American 
Negro  community  today  capable  of  both  pro- 
ducing and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  American 
society. 

We  know  of  the  encouraging  increase  of 
Negro  enrollment  in  college  and  in  profes- 
sional schools,  of  the  rising  income  level 
among  Negroes,  of  more  challenging  and 
responsible  jobs  available  to  Negroes,  and 
of  the  declining  rate  of  school  dropouts 
among  Negroes  as  compared  to  the  popula- 
tion in  general. 

We  know  that  Negro  Americans  are  suc- 
ceeding despite  the  handicaps  of  prejudice, 
of  closed  doors,  of  limited  or  nonexistent 
educational  opportunities,  and  of  the  deep 
psychological  wound  of  being  a  Negro  in  a 
period  where  this  usually  meant  second-class 
citizenship  and  back-of-the-bus  treatment. 
But  despite  the  advances  of  this  Negro 
minority,  we  know  also  the  pathos  of  count- 
less citizens  in  this  country.  These  people 
are  almost  a  nation  unto  themselves — an 
underdeveloped  country  of  urban  ghettos  and 
rural  slums  whose  Inhabitants  are  only  dimly 
aware  of  the  advances  In  civil  rights  and  are 
only  rarely  touched  by  them. 

President  Johnson  spoke  about  the  stark 
dimensions  of  this  other  America  in  his 
Howard  University  address.  He  pointed  to 
the  uprooted,  the  unemployed,  and  the  dis- 
possessed. He  pointed  to  staggering  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  of  disease,  of  illit- 
eracy, of  income,  of  Infant  mortality,  of 
family  disintegration,  and  of  housing. 

It  is  for  this  other  America,  living  under 
a  dark  cloud  of  discrimination  and  prejudice, 
that  we  must  now  bend  our  efforts.  We  must 
realize  that  although  our  laws  are  more  just 
than  before,  true  Justice  remains,  for  many,  a 
distant  {uid  unrealized  promise. 

0\ir  task  now  Is  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  second  phase  of  the  Negro's  struggle — 
to  secure  economic  and  social  Justice — to 
secure  self-sufficiency  and  self-respect. 

We  must  give  fulfillment  to  the  promise 
of  our  laws  and  our  words.  For  hollow 
phrases  can  only  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  speak  them  and  deep 
and  abiding  despair  among  those  who  hear 
them. 

As  we  enter  this  phase  of  the  Negro's 
struggle,  two  general  problems  must  be  iso- 
lated and  confronted:  problems  of  substance 
and  problems  of  spirit. 

We  know  that  the  problems  of  substance 
are  complex  and  interwoven.  We  cannot 
Identify  a  single  aspect  of  the  Negro's  life  and 
try  to  deal  with  it  alone. 

We  cannot  emphasize  just  the  need  for 
more  jobs,  or  better  housing,  or  Improved 
education. 

More  jobs  cannot  come  without  better  ed- 
ucation. 
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Better  education  depends  upon  stable  fam- 
ilies and  neighborhoods. 

These  in  turn  require  better  housing  and 
health  facilities.  And  better  housing  and 
health  facilities  call  for  better  Jobs. 

These  are  all  related  problems  which  must 
be  confronted  together. 

We  must  also  face  the  problem  of  spirit 
which  plagues  the  Negro.  We  must  under- 
stand that  generations  of  prejudice,  depriva- 
tion, and  subservience  have  Induced  in 
Negroes  the  debilitating  qualities  of  pro- 
found despair,  apathy,  Indifference,  and  dis- 
trust. 

What  can  we  expect  when  hope  Is  resolutely 
crushed  from  the  young,  when  there  are  no 
Jobs  even  for  the  educated,  and  no  homes  in 
good  neighborhoods  even  for  the  hard- 
working? 

Our  task  Is  both  delicate  and  vital. 

We  must  try  to  replace  attitudes  of  unim- 
portance and  inferiority  with  the  qualities  of 
self-respect  and  self-confldence.  For  prog- 
ress will  come  not  only  with  liberation  from 
discrimination  in  housing,  education,  and 
jobs,  but  also  with  liberation  of  the  spirit. 

We  must  teach  men  to  exercise  their 
uniquely  human  capacities:  the  potential- 
ity for  creativity  and  the  incentive  to  pursue 
excellence.  We  must  create  a  climate  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  respect  in  which 
these  capacities  may  flourish.  For  only  then 
win  the  majority  of  Negroes  approach  the 
goal  that  Is  critical  in  their  fight — the  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  and  self-respect. 

In  this  new,  more  difficult,  and  less  dra- 
matic campaign,  no  single  problem  will  be 
more  Important  than  education. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  members  of  Al- 
pha that  education  is  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  freedom.  Surely,  If  we  are  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  help  themselves,  we  must 
help  them  learn.  We  must  marshal  courage 
and  determination  and  halt  the  tragic  waste 
of  oiu"  human  resources. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  laws  prohib- 
iting school  segregation  are  properly  en- 
forced. The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  today  working  dil- 
igently to  eliminate  segregation  In  those 
schools  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

And,  in  this  regard,  let  me  offer  some  plain 
talk: 

We  must  understand  that  a  school  district 
cannot  escape  the  constitutional  mandate  to 
desegregate  merely  by  rejecting  all  Federal 
financial  aid.  Those  districts  which  violate 
constitutional  requirements  will  be  subject 
to  desegregation  suits  brought  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  choice  for  such  districts  Is  simply  this: 
to  continue  receiving  Federal  aid  and  de- 
segrate  or  to  sacrifice  Federal  aid  and  de- 
segregate anyway. 

But  we  must  go  far  beyond  enforcement. 

It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  forcing  peo- 
ple to  do  what  is  right.  No.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate clearly — to  all  Americans — that  all 
Americans  will  benefit  by  better  education 
for  those  who  have  been  left  behind. 

We  must  also  demonstrate  clearly — to 
those  who  most  need  It,  to  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  exist  In  the  shadows  of  our 
society — that  education  is  the  way  to  lift 
themselves  to  something  better. 

Through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  the  vocational  education  amendments, 
and  the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion have  tried  to  create  tools  to  help  achieve 
this. 

Now  the  President  has  called  for  a  new 
Teaching  Professions  Act  which  would  create 
a  National  Teachers  Corps  to  provide  out- 
standing teachers  with  a  sense  of  mission  to 
serve  in  both  urban  and  rural  slums. 

Those  who  enlist  in  the  corps  will  be  sent 
to  schools  that  most  teachers  regard  as  bad 
assignments — where  children  tend  to  be  un- 


disciplined,  poorly   dressed,   and   too  often 
poorly  taught  as  well. 

Here  Is  the  chance  to  dispel  forever  the 
myth  that  children  from  deprived  areas  are 
unable  to  learn. 

Here  Is  the  chance  to  prove  that  children — 
regardless  of  their  immediate  environment — 
resF>ond  to  determined  and  creative  efforts 
to  Illuminate  their  lives. 

Our  schools  can  rescue  millions  of  Negro 
youngsters  caught  In  the  downward  spiral  of 
second-rate  education,  functional  Illiteracy, 
delinquency,  despondency,  and  despair. 

Our  schools  can  help  demolish  the  slums 
and  ghettos  themselves. 

For  each  child  is  an  adventure  into  to- 
morrow— a  chance  to  break  the  old  pattern 
and  make  it  new. 

We  have  the  chance  through  education  to 
transform  decayed  and  decaying  neighbor- 
hoods Into  places  where  people  can  live  and 
work  In  health  and  safety. 

The  tools  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  to  assist  In  this  process  of  edu- 
cation, and  In  the  broader  struggle  against 
the  problems  of  substance  and  spirit,  rely  on 
the  Initiative  of  our  States  and  localities. 

They  demand,  too,  the  Intellectual  and.  In 
some  cases,  the  financial  resources  of  the 
private  sector.  Indeed,  cooperation  must  be 
the  keynote  of  our  efforts — cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private,  between  local, 
State,  and  national,  between  all  concerned 
parties. 

The  Government  is  making  new  commit- 
ments in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  pattern 
of  social  and  economic  disintegration.  In 
November,  a  White  Hovise  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  will  bring  national  attention 
even  more  clearly  to  these  great  tasks. 

But  our  Government's  willingness  to  carry 
much  of  the  burden  will  be  of  no  avail  un- 
less concerned  nongovernmental  groups, 
such  as  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  give  us  enthusiastic 
support. 

Charles  Spurgeon  Johnson,  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  fraternity  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  eminent  social  scientists, 
stated  It  well  when  addressing  college-edu- 
cated Negro  men  and  women. 

"The  compelling  urgency  Is  to  move  with 
haste  from  race  relations  to  human  rela- 
tions. •  •  •  The  Issue  of  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  minority,  as  with  all  other  racial  and 
cultural  minorities  in  the  Nation,  Is  at  this 
moment  of  history  an  urgent  and  Imperative 
one  of  freedom  and  democracy  within  the 
Nation-State." 

No  longer  can  we  concentrate  solely  on 
the  most  promising  of  the  Negro  young. 
We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  broad  pro- 
grams with  broad  action  to  help  children  of 
all  classes,  especially  those  oppressed  by 
poverty. 

Only  when  we  have  given  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  and  our  will  to  the  quest  for 
equal  opportunity  will  we  be  equal  to  our 
responsibility. 

Only  when  the  other  nation  of  Americans 
can  fully  contribute  to  and  share  In  the 
fruits  of  our  progress  will  these  Americans 
truly  be  citizens  of  this  land. 

Only  then  will  we  fulfill  America's  promise 
for  all  mankind:  That  free  men,  working  to- 
gether, can  create  a  society  of  both  oppor- 
tunity and  justice. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEDICARE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  August  5,  1965,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, went  to  Independence,  Mo.,  to  sign 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

This  trip  was  a  warm  gesture  of  grati- 
tude and  recognition  to  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man who  as  President  in  1948  pioneered 
in  the  area  of  medicare  legislation.    This 


historic  signing  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  another  man  who  has  played  a 
singularly  important  role  in  the  fight 
for  a  health-care  law — the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  the  Vice 
President's  name  appears  on  the  law  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Senate. 
It  is,  indeed,  appropriate  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  successful  culmination  of 
nearly  20  years  of  efifort  to  bring  greater 
security  and  well-being  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

As  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  either  sponsored  alone  or 
was  a  cosponsor  of  a  medicare  bill  in 
every  Congress  in  which  he  served  cov- 
ering the  years  1949-64.  During  the  1st 
session  of  the  81st  Congress  in  1949  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  joined  in  spon- 
soring S.  1679  which  included  a  compre- 
hensive health-care  plan.  Again  in  the 
82d,  83d,  84th,  85th,  86th,  87th,  and  88th 
Congresses,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
continued  the  struggle  on  this  vital 
program. 

When  he  introduced  S.  1511  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1959,  during  the  86th  Congress, 
Senator  Humphrey  set  forth  the  moral 
and  ethical  argimients  in  favor  of  medi- 
care under  the  social  security  system: 

One  of  the  most  important  and  pressing 
social  problems  which  we  face  today  Is  find- 
ing means  to  Insure  a  life  of  dignity  and 
decency  for  our  older  Americans.  We  In  this 
great  and  wealthy  country  have  a  social  and 
moral  obligation  to  provide  adequate  means 
whereby  the  elderly  may  enjoy  a  decent 
standard  of  living  and  may  be  free  of  con- 
stant anxiety  over  what  will  happen  In  time 
of  serious  Illness. 

Surely  these  words  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  millions  of  American  citizens 
whose  support  this  year  finally  trans- 
formed medicare  from  legislation  into 
law. 

Mr.  President,  our  Vice  President 
played  a  truly  pioneering  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  medicare  legislation.  To- 
day I  rise  to  thank  him  and  pay  tribute 
to  him.  I  am  confident  that  few  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years 
brought  him  more  personal  satisfaction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  each  of  the  14  medicare  bills 
Senator  Humphrey  sponsored  during  his 
tenure  in  the  Senate  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  This  record  will 
stand  as  public  testimony  to  his  vision 
and  contribution  to  assuring  that  Amer- 
ica's elderly  citizens  have  full  opportu- 
nity for  a  life  of  health  and  dignity  in 
their  later  years. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  summa- 
ries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Medicare  Bills  Sponsored  or  Cosponsored  by 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  1949-64 
the  81st  congress,  1st  session 

S.  1679.  Messrs.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Murray, 
Wagner,  Pepper,  Chaney,  Taylor.  McGrath, 
and  Humphrey.  April  25.  1949  (Labor  and 
Public  Welfare) : 

National  Health  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  Act:  Declares  the  purjjoee  of  Con- 
gress is  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  In  the  health  professions,  to  ex- 
pand medical  research,  to  aid  in  construction 
of  more  hospital  faclUtiee,  to  expand  child 
health  and  maternal  care,  and  to  establish 
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a  prepaid  personal  health  Insurance  plan  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  people  In  proportion  to 
their  Income. 

Medicare  provisions  of  the  bill  were  In- 
cluded In  title  VII  which  provides  for  pre- 
paid personal  health  service  benefits,  which 
shall  Include:  medical,  dental,  home-nursing, 
hospital,  and  auxiliary  services  (laboratory 
services.  X-ray,  radium,  physiotherapy,  op- 
tometrists and  chiropodists,  expensive  drugs, 
and  eyeglasses) . 

A  patient  shall  have  free  choice  to  select 
the  person  he  desires  to  render  personal 
health  services  if  the  practitioner,  medical 
group  or  hospital  consents.  T*ie  manage- 
ment of  a  participating  hospital  shall  not  be 
subject  to  control. 

Any  person  who  ( 1 )  has  received  at  least 
$150  during  the  first  4  of  the  last  6  calen- 
dar quarters  preceding  the  benefit  year;  or 
not  less  than  $50  in  wages  in  each  of  6  cal- 
endar quarters  during  the  first  12  of  the  last 
14  calendar  quarters  preceding  the  benefit 
year  (exclusive  of  a  total  disability  of  6 
months);  (2)  is  entitled  to  an  old  age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  benefit  or  to  a  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuity;  (3)  is  a  dependent  of 
a  person  eligible  under  (1)  or  (2),  ante  is 
eligible  for  benefits. 

Individuals  not  automatically  Insured,  In- 
cluding persons  who  are  eligible  for  public 
assistance,  may  be  covered  through  premiums 
paid  on  their  behalf  by  public  agencies. 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose [amending  U.S.C.  42:  303(a).  306,  403 
(a).  406,  1003(a),  10061. 

THE  82D  CONGRESS.  2D  SESSION 

S.  2705.  Messrs.  Lehman.  Murray.  Magnu- 
soN  and  Humphrey.  February  21,  1952  (Fi- 
nance) :  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1952  (included  among  other  provisions,  the 
following  provisions  closely  relate  to  the  con- 
cept of  medicare) : 

Establishes  a  program  of  cash  sickness 
benefits  for  workers  who  (1)  are  unable  to 
perform  their  most  recent  or  customary  work 
by  reasonable  illness,  injury  or  Impairment, 
(2)  are  not  entitled  to  old-age  and  survivors 
or  disability  benefits.  (3)  have  filed  for  the 
benefits.  (4)  served  a  waiting  p>eriod  of  1 
week  before  filing,  (5)  have  been  paid  wages 
In  at  least  two  quarters  of  the  base  period 
and  received  wages  totaling  not  less  than  $130 
In  the  quarter  of  the  base  period  In  which 
the  total  of  their  wages  was  the  highest,  and 
(6)  worked  for  a  qualifying  period  of  1  year. 
The  basic  weekly  benefit  for  an  umnarrled 
worker  ranges  from  $8  to  $30.  and  for  a 
family  with  three  or  more  dependents,  from 
$9  to  $45,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
wages  In  the  quarter  of  highest  earnings  in 
the  base  year.  The  maximum  of  cash  sick- 
ness benefits  that  may  be  received  shall  not 
exceed  26  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount. 

S.  3001.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Humphrey. 
April  10,  1952  (Finance)  : 

Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Hospitalization  In- 
surance Act:  Provides  that  any  person  eligi- 
ble for  old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  hospital  benefits  equal 
to  60  calendar  days  In  any  year.  Agreements 
shall  be  made  by  the  Government  with  hos- 
pitals (except  tuberculosis  or  mental)  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  to  the  hospitals 
for  treatment  granted.  Hospitalization  Is 
defined  to  include  all  services  ordinarily  given 
a  patient  by  a  hospital,  and  semlprlvate 
room  accommodations.  If  the  patient 
chooses  other  accommodations  or  receives 
other  services,  he  shall  be  liable  personally. 
Entry  Into  a  hospital  under  this  act  shall 
be  conditioned  on  certification  by  a  physician 
that  hospitalization  Is  necessary.  No  Infor- 
mation concerning  a  patient  may  be  made 
public  by  any  hospital  signing  an  agreement 
under  this  act.  Any  such  services  received 
under  these  provisions  by  a  person  who  Is 
entitled  to  workman's  compensation  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 


surance Trust  Fund  out  of  any  such  ccan- 
pensation  received.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  administered  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable through  State  agencies.  Whenever  any 
State  does  not  make,  or  continue  in  effect,  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Administra- 
tor, he  shall  deal  directly  with  private  non- 
profit organizations  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  taxation  which  are  already  operating 
voluntary  lnsuranj;e  plans  of  this  type.  Other 
technical  regulations. 

the    83D   CONGRESS.    1ST    SESSION 

S.  1966.  Messrs.    Murray,    Humphrey,    and 
Lehman.     May  25,  1953   (Finance): 

Old-Age  and  Survivors'  Hospitalization  In- 
surance Act:  Provides  that  any  pyerson  eligi- 
ble for  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  hospital  benefits  equal 
to  60  calendar  days  In  any  year.    Agreements 
shall  be  made  by  the  Gtovernment  with  hos- 
pitals   (except   tuberculosis   or   mental)    for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  to  the  hospitals 
for   treatment   granted.      Hospitalization    is 
defined  to  Include  all  services  ordinarily  given 
a  patient  by  a  hospital,  and  semlprlvate  room 
accommodations.     Gives  free  choice  of  hos- 
pital by  patient.    If  the  patient  chooses  other 
accommodations   or  receives  other   services, 
he  shall  be  liable  personally.     Entry  Into  a 
hospital  \xnder  this  act  shall  be  conditioned 
on   certification   by   a   physician   that   hos- 
pitalization   Is    necessary.      No    Information 
concerning  a  patient  may  be  made   public 
by  any  hospital  signing  an  agreement  under 
this  act.     Any  such  services  received  under 
these  provisions  by  a  person  who  Is  entitled 
to  workman's  compensation  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors'   In- 
surance Trust  Fund  out  of  any  such  com- 
pensation received.     The  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable  through   State    agencies.     Whenever 
any   State   does   not   make,   or  continue   in 
effect,  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, he  shall  deal  directly  with  pri- 
vate   nonprofit    organizations    exempt    from 
Federal  Income  taxation   which  are  already 
operating  voluntary  insurance  plans  of  this 
type.      Provides   such   benefits   for    farmers 
and  nonlnsured  aged  Individuals  who  have 
reached   65   years   of   age.     Other   technical 
regulations. 

S.  2660.  Messrs.  Lehman,  Murray,  Jackson, 
Humphrey,  Kennedy,  Douglas,  Green, 
Morse,  Pastore,  Neely,  and  Magnuson.  July 
1,  1953  (Finance)  :  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1953  (Included  among  other  pro- 
visions the  below  provisions  related  to  the 
medicare  concept )  : 

Provides  for  cash  sickness  benefits  for  a 
person  who  Is  temp>orarlly  disabled  by  Illness, 
Injury  or  other  Impairment,  who  Is  not  en- 
titled to  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance, 
has  had  a  waiting  week  of  7  consecutive  days, 
has  filed  an  application  therefor  and  has  per- 
formed no  services  for  cash  remuneration 
during  such  period.  Sets  up  a  schedule  of 
payments  hereunder  based  on  highest  aver- 
age quarterly  wages  and  adjusted  to  provide 
for  dependents  which  schedule  runs  from  $8 
per  week  for  wages  averaging  $130  per  quarter 
where  there  are  no  dependents  to  $9  per  week 
on  the  same  base  where  there  are  three 
dependents,  up  to  $30  per  week  on  a  wage 
base  of  $834  more  per  quarter  where  there 
are  no  dependents  to  $45  F>er  week  on  the 
same  base  for  three  or  more  dependents. 
Deems  an  Individual  Insured  for  purposes 
of  cash  sickness  benefits  if  he  has  been  a 
wage  earner  for  a  four  calendar  quarter  base 
period,  and  has  received  wages  In  at  least 
two  of  such  quarters  In  an  amount  totaling 
not  less  than  $130  In  his  highest  wage- 
earning  quarter.  Precludes  receipt  of  other 
benefits  under  old-age  and  survivors'  Insur- 
ance or  workmen's  compensation  while  re- 
ceiving cash  sickness  benefits. 

THE    8  5TH     CONGRESS,     1ST    SESSION 

S.  1209.  Messrs.  Douglas,  McNamara,  Green, 
Bush,    Humphrey,    Young,    Ives,    Kennedy, 


DiRKSEN,  Neuberger,  Morse,  Cotton,  Javtts, 
Bridges,  Jackson,  Magnuson,  Saltonstali,, 
Langer,  and  Potter.  February  14,  1957 
(Finance)  :  Sets  forth  a  new  formula 
whereby  States  may  receive  Federal  funds 
for  medical  care  programs  under  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Permits  a  State  to  receive  in  Federal 
matching  funds  what  it  coxild  get  under  the 
present  act  if  It  chose  to  hold  Its  medical 
payments  to  $6  and  Increase  Its  cash  pay- 
ments BO  as  to  maximize  the  Federal  con- 
tribution. 

THE     85TH     CONGRESS,     2D     SESSION 

S.  3646.  Mr.    Humphrey,     April     21,     1958 

(Finance)  : 

Social  security  amendments:  Provides  In- 
surance against  the  cost  of  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  surgical  care  to  all  potentially 
eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors'  benefits, 
whether  or  not  cash  benefits  have  been  ap- 
plied for  and  are  being  received.  Payments 
may  be  made  for  hospital  services  furnished 
an  individual  for  60  days  of  hospitalization 
In  a  12-month  period  or  for  hospitalization 
In  a  nursing  home  for  120  days  In  a  12- 
month  period  less  the  period  of  actual  hos- 
pitalization. 

Patients  are  free  to  choose  the  hospital 
or  nursing  home  to  be  attended,  or  the  siu- 
geon  performing  surgical  services,  providing 
the  surgeon  is  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Surgery  or  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

Permits  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  to 
enter  Into  agreements  for  payment  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
trust  fund  for  the  cost  of  hospital  or  nursing 
home  services  furnished  to  individuals  being 
treated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
provided  such  are  duly  licensed  by  the  State 
In  which  located. 

the    86TH    CONGRESS,    1ST    SESSION 

S.  1151.  Mr.  Humphrey,  February  23,  1959 
(Finance) : 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1959 :  Pro- 
vides insurance  against  the  cost  of  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  surgical  care  to  all  poten- 
tially eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors'  bene- 
fits, whether  or  not  cash  benefits  have  been 
applied  for  and  are  being  received.  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  for  hospital  services  fur- 
nished an  individual  for  60  days  of  hospital- 
ization in  a  12-month  period  or  for  hospital- 
ization in  a  nursng  home  for  120  days  in 
a  12-month  period  less  the  period  of  actual 
hospitalization. 

Patients  are  free  to  choose  the  hospital  or 
nursing  home  to  be  attended,  or  the  surgeon 
performing  surgical  services,  providing  the 
surgeon  is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery  or  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

Permits  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  payment  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
trust  fund  for  the  cost  of  hospital  or  nursing 
home  services  furnished  to  individuals  be- 
ing treated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
provided  such  are  duly  licensed  by  the  State 
In  which  located. 

Excludes  the  medical  and  hospital  benefits 
from  persons  who  are  eligible  to  receive  work- 
men's compensation. 

Excludes  these  medical  and  hospital  bene- 
fits from  persons  covered  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  unless  equitable  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  fund  for  the  payments  hereunder 
with  respect  to  such  services  have  been  made 
or  assured  pursuant  to  agreements  or  work- 
ing arrangements  negotiated  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  appropriate  public  agency. 

In  administering  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  a  National 
Advisory  Health  Council,  created  by  this  act. 

Permits  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  services 
of  private  nonprofit  organizations  which 
provide  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  surgical 
services. 
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S.  3503.  Messrs.  McNamara,  Kennedy, 
Clark,  Randolph,  Symington,  Humphrey, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Magnuson,  McGee, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Douglas,  Gruening,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Murray,  Hart,  Morse,  Hennlngs, 
Jackson,  and  Pastore,  May  6,  1960  (Finance)  : 

Retired  Persons  Medical  Insurance  Act: 
Provides  that  every  individual  who  has  at- 
tained retirement  age.  Is  retired,  and  is 
eligible  to  receive  old-age  and  survivors'  bene- 
fits, shall  be  eligible  to  receive  medical  in- 
surance benefits.  Authorizes  payments  for 
hospital  services,  nursing  home  services, 
diagnostic  outpatient  services,  and  very  ex- 
pensive drugs.  Sets  forth  limitations  on 
benefit  pajrments,  defines  the  types  of  serv- 
ices for  which  medical  benefits  will  be  paid. 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  publish  a  list  of  providers  of 
such  health  services  which  meet  prescribed 
standards  and  which  have  filed  agreements 
to  make  no  charge  to  or  on  account  of  eligible 
Individuals  for  services  hereunder.  EJxcludes 
mental  or  tuberculosis  hospitals  from  such 
list.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay  each 
provider  of  health  services  for  services  actu- 
ally rendered.  Preserves  free  choice  of  serv- 
ices by  the  patient. 

Creates  a  National  Medical  Insurance 
Benefits  Advisory  Council  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  promulgation  of 
regulations  hereunder,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  the  services  of  private  non- 
profit tax-exempt  organizations  skilled  in 
dealing  with  hospitals  In  matters  relating 
to  hospitalization  and  payment  therefor. 
Empowers  the  Secretary  to  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  hereunder. 

Creates  a  Federal  medical  insurance  trust 
fund  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury.  Provides 
for  transfer  of  funds  thereto. 

Provides  medical  benefits  for  the  retired 
aged  who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  foregoing,  if  they  are  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Imposes  numerous  Increases 
in  social  security  taxes. 

the   87TH   congress,    1ST   SESSION 

S.  909.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Douglas,  Hartke, 
McCarthy,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Randolph,  Engle,  Magnuson,  Pell, 
Burdick,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Messrs.  Morse, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Moss,  and  Pastore;  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1961  (Finance) : 

Health  Insurance  Benefits  Act:  Adds  title 
XVI,  Health  Insurance  Benefits  for  the  Aged, 
to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Disavows  Federal  interference  vidth  the 
supervision  or  control  over  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  the  manner  In  which  medical 
services  are  provided,  or  over  the  selection, 
tenure,  or  compensation  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity, or  home  health  agency,  or  supervision  or 
control  over  the  administration  or  operation 
of  any  such  hospital,  facility  or  agency. 

Grants  persons  entitled  to  have  payments 
made  under  this  act  free  choice  as  to  the  in- 
patient hospital  services,  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  home  health  services,  or  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services  from  any 
provider  of  these  services  with  which  an 
agreement  is  in  effect  under  this  title. 

Provides  that  payment  for  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  furnished  an  Individual  dur- 
ing any  benefit  period  shall  be  reduced  by 
a  deduction  of  $20,  or.  If  greater,  $10  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  days,  not  exceeding 
9.  for  which  he  received  such  services  dur- 
ing such  period.  Provides  that  payment  for 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services  fur- 
nished an  Individual  In  connection  with  any 
one  diagnostic  study  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
deduction  equal  to  $20. 

Limits  payment  for  services  furnished  any 
Individual  during  a  benefit  period  to  (1)  90 
days  Inp.atlent  hospital  services;  or  (2)  180 
days  skilled  home  nursing  services;  or  (3) 
240  home  health  service  visits. 


S.  1223.  Mr.  Humphrey;  March  7.  1961 
(Finance)  :  Specifically  allows  eligible  per- 
sons to  receive  prescription  services  under 
the  Social  Security  Administration  State  pro- 
grjims  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

S.  1225.  Mr.  Humphrey;  Msirch  7,  1961 
(Finance)  :  Provides  that  individuals  eligible 
to  receive  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  un- 
der State  programs  of  the  Social  Seciu-lty 
Administration  shall  have  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  physicians. 

THE   88TH   CONGRESS,    1ST  SESSION 

S.  727.  Mr.  Humphrey;  February  6,  1963 
(Finance)  :  Specifically  allows  eligible  per- 
sons to  receive  prescription  services  under 
the  Social  Security  Administration  State 
programs  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
S.  880.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Humphrey,  and 
others;  February  21,  1963  (Finance)  : 

Hospital  Insurance  Act:  Adds  title  XVII, 
hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged,  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Makes  medical  care 
available  to  persons  covered  by  social  security 
at  retirement  age,  and  to  persons  not  covered 
by  social  security  at  age  65. 

Disavows  Federal  Interference  with  the  su- 
pervision or  control  over  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  the  manner  in  which  medical 
services  are  provided.  Grants  persons  en- 
titled to  benefits  free  choice  as  to  the  In- 
patient hospital  services,  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  home  health  services,  or  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services  from  any 
provider  with  which  an  agreement  Is  in 
effect. 

Provides  that  payment  for  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  furnished  an  individual  during 
any  benefit  period  shall  be  reduced  by  $20  or. 
if  greater,  $10  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
days,  not  exceeding  nine,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived services.  Provides  that  pa3mient  for 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services  fvur- 
nlshed  an  individual  In  connection  with  any 
one  diagnostic  study  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
deduction  equal  to  $20. 

Limits  payment  for  services  furnished  any 
individual  during  a  benefit  period  to  (1) 
90  days  inpatient  hospital  services;  or  (2) 
180  days  skilled  home  nursing  services;  or 
(3)  240  home  health  service  visits. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  consult  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Health  Insurance  Benefits,  ap- 
propriate State  agencies,  and  recognized  na- 
tional bodies  relative  to  conditions  of  partic- 
ipation by  providers  of  services.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  agreement,  to 
utilize  the  services  of  States  agencies  to  de- 
termine compliance  by  providers  of  service 
with  conditions  of  participation. 

Establishes  a  14  member  Health  Insurance 
Benefits  Advisory  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  pol- 
icy in  the  administration  of  this  title  and  in 
the  formulation  of  regulations. 

Creates  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  a 
Federal  health  Insurance  trust  fund. 

Allows  the  State  or  private  health  insur- 
ance companies  to  supplement  the  protec- 
tion provided  under  this  act,  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  appropriate  State 
and  public  and  private  organizations  to  this 
end. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  earnings  and  tax  base  and  tax  rate. 
Makes  numerous  technical  amendments  to 
these  acts. 


LA    FOLLETTE    FIGHTS    CONSUMER 
FRAUD  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  consumers,  and  yet  somehow  the 
interest  of  consumers  is  all  but  ignored 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  corridors 
of  executive  agencies,  even  In  the  de- 
liberations of  the  very  regulatory  bodies 
whose  only  excuse  for  existence  is  the 


protection  of  the  consumer.  It  is  the 
producer,  the  seller,  the  one  whose  in- 
terests are  often  in  contradiction  to 
the  consumer  who  is  organized  to  pass 
legislation  and  win  favorable  interpreta- 
tion of  legislation  who  usually  seems  to 
run  this  country. 

The  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin, 
Bronson  La  Follette,  is  one  of  the  rare 
public  officials  who  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  protection  for  the  consumer  and 
who  is  ready,  willing,  able,  and  in  the 
official  position  to  do  something  efifective 
about  it. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Midland 
Cooperator,  of  Superior,  Wis.,  Attorney 
General  La  Follette,  explains  that  con- 
sumers are  being  defrauded  daily 
throughout  the  country  and  very  little 
is  done  about  it.  Some  States  have  given 
their  attorney  generals  the  authority  to 
act,  but  many  States  have  failed  to  do 
so. 

As  La  Follette  writes,  fortunately,  the 
legitimate  business  community  in  many 
States  supports  action  of  the  attorney 
generals  in  those  few  States  that  have 
given  him  the  power  to  act  against  con- 
sumer fraud.  But  there  is  a  great  na- 
tional vacuum — beckoning  to  the  fast- 
buck  sharpie,  the  chiseler.  There  is  a 
failure  of  lawmakers  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  direct,  deliberate  theft — by 
fraud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Attorney  General  Bronson  La 
Follette  from  the  Midland  Cooperator  of 
Superior,  Wis.,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Need  Laws  To  Protect  Consumers 

(By  Bronson  C.  La  Follette.  Wisconsin 

Attorney  General) 

Consumer  fraud  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  facing  America  today. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
are  taken  from  honest  but  gullible  citizens 
by  unscrupulous  dishonest  practitioners  of 
consumer  fraud.  Existing  statutes  make  it 
a  crime  in  Wisconsin  for  any  one  to  obtain 
title  to  property  of  another  by  intentionally 
deceiving  him  vs^th  a  false  representation 
which  is  kncfSvn  To  be  false,  made  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  and  which  does  defraud  the 
person  to  whom  it  Is  made. 

Every  single  day  of  the  year  hundreds  of 
violations  of  this  statute  occur  without  any- 
thing being  done  about  It.  My  office  receives 
hundreds  of  complaints  a  year  Involving 
someone  being  defrauded  as  a  result  of  a 
false  or  fraudulent  representation.  And  last 
year  the  Trade  Practices  Division  of  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Agriculture  processed 
in  excess  of  3,000  of  such  complaints.  The 
schemes  range  from  fraud  In  the  sales  of 
furnaces  and  vacuums  to  phony  correspond- 
ence school  courses.  The  referral  sales  racket 
Is  a  common  inducement  used  to  market 
these  items. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  most  of  these 
cases  constitute  a  violation  of  existing  crim- 
inal statutes,  the  remedy  of  the  use  of  the 
criminal  law  Is  not  satisfactory  to  meet  the 
problem.  The  district  attorney  usually  Is 
reluctant  to  prosecute.  A  criminal  case  is 
a  tremendously  burdensome  and  time-con- 
suming effort.  The  burden  of  proof  must 
be  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  In  order 
to  get  a  good  case  for  prosecution  the  State 
permits  the  defendant  to  continue  In  opera- 
tion so  as  to  build  up  a  good  file  of  com- 
plaints   against    him.     Thus,    many    more 
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people  are  allowed  to  be  defrauded  so  that 
a  good  case  can  be  presented.  Many  times 
the  perpetrators  have  fled  the  country  or  the 
State  before  action  is  taken.  If  the  district 
attorney  can  be  persuaded  to  prosecute, 
which  is  xmusual,  in  most  cases  the  Judge 
will  merely  grant  the  defendant  probation 
since  his  crime  is  not  one  of  violence  but 
involves  commercial  transactions.  Usually 
there  is  little  chance  for  restitution  to  the 
victim;  so  there  is  no  effective  present  rem- 
edy to  protect  the  general  public. 

In  essence,  then,  the  problem  is  one  of 
providing  citizens  who  are  victims  of  fraud 
an  adequate  remedy.  In  many  States  the 
attorney  general,  with  the  grant  of  neces- 
sary legislative  power,  has  provided  such  a 
remedy.  As  the  people's  lawyer  It  is  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  the  attorney 
general  to  do  so.  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, California,  and  several  other  States 
legislation  has  been  passed  to  authorize  the 
attorney  general  to  obtain  Injunctive  relief 
in  consumer  fraud  cases.  Such  legislation 
Is  a  vital  weapon  to  deal  with  this  growing 
problem. 

In  Illinois,  since  the  Consumer  Fraud 
Bureau  in  the  attorney  general's  office  was 
established  in  1961,  over  15,000  cases  have 
been  processed  with  a  collection  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  on  behalf  of  defrauded  citizens 
of  that  State.  Only  a  hundred  cases  had  to 
go  to  trial.  The  Illinois  attorney  general 
uses  his  injunctive  power  to  gain  conciliation 
between  the  complaining  party  and  the  seller. 
The  seller  then  must  pledge  that  he  will  re- 
frain from  engaging  In  unlawful  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  future.  This  has  proved  to  be 
most  successful  and  Is  the  kind  of  remedy 
which  Is  needed  In  all  the  States.  Including 
Wisconsin. 

Portvmately.  the  legitimate  btislness  com- 
munity in  these  States  has  supported  the 
attorney  general  In  efforts  to  gain  adequate 
consumer  fraud  legislation.  The  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  dishonest  operators 
roaming  the  countryside  In  Wisconsin  look- 
ing for  gullible  victims  represents  a  direct 
threat  to  the  honest  businessmen  compet- 
ing for  the  consumer  dollar. 

The  addition  of  an  effective  tool  of  proven 
value  In  combating  the  evils  of  consumer 
fraud  which  already  Is  a  crime  in  Wisconsin 
Is  to  be  welcomed  by  the  legitimate  business 
community  in  Wisconsin.  Such  action  is  also 
necessary  to  enable  Wisconsin  to  keep  pace 
with  our  neighboring  States  lest  all  of  the 
con-artists  be  driven  out  and  into  oxir  State. 


CHAMPIONSHIP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

AMERICAN  LEGION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
young  people,  by  and  large,  are  more 
concerned  today  about  the  future  of  this 
country  than  is  the  present  generation 
which  is  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. So  many  of  our  young  people 
seem  to  understand  and  realize  that  it 
is  their  future  which  is  being  mortgaged 
today  by  increased  deficit  spending  and 
it  is  their  freedom  which  is  being  threat- 
ened today  by  the  steady  advance  of  so- 
cialism and  communism  and  the  form  of 
totalitarian  rule  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies socialism  and  communism. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  an  outstanding  address  recently  de- 
livered by  a  young  South  Carolinian  who 
has  already  been  told  that  he  has  but 
a  few  years  left  in  which  to  live  because 
of  an  incurable  heart  condition.  This 
young  man  is  Richard  Johnson,  of  Nes- 
mlth,  Williamsburg  County,  S.C.  This 
year  he  won  the  South  Carolina  cham- 


pionship in  the  American  Legion  high 
school  oratorical  contest  for  addresses 
based  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  His  talk  is  entitled  "The  Heri- 
tage We  Must  Defend"  and  summarizes 
in  a  relatively  few  words  the  crux  of  the 
threat  which  the  forces  of  freedom  face 
in  our  country  today  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Richard  Johnson's  award-win- 
ning address,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Columbia  Record  of  Columbia,  S.C.  on 
July  31.  1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  all  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Heritage  We  Must  Defend 
(Note. — "The  Herltege  We  Must  Defend" 
Is  the  address  delivered  by  18-year-old 
Richard  Johnson  to  win  the  1965  South 
Carolina  championship  In  the  American 
Legion  high  school  oratorical  contest  for 
orations  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Dick  Is  from  Nesmlth  and 
Is  a  rising  senior  at  Indiantown  High  School 
in  Williamsburg  County.  This  was  his  third 
year  of  competition.  He  was  runnerup  last 
year.  Suffering  from  an  incurable  heart 
condition  of  which  he  is  aware,  he  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  only  22  to  23  years.  He  in- 
tends to  enter  next  year's  contest  with  little 
hope  of  collecting  the  full  4-year  scholarship 
that  goes  to  the  national  winner.) 
(By  Richard  Johnson) 
Man  was  born  to  be  free,  bom  to  the  power 
to  rule  himself,  bom  to  the  great  liberty  of 
spirit  that  freedom  brings. 

But  few  men  have  ever  seen  the  realization 
of  this  Inborn  right.  For  many  centuries 
men  permitted  themselves  to  be  ruled  by 
others,  even  losing  the  ability  to  Influence 
the  power  that  governed  them.  But  still 
there  continued  that  one  burning  desire, 
that  one  unquenchable  hope  that  no  amount 
of  tyranny  can  suppress:  freedom. 

Men's  desire  for  freedom  caused  them  to 
work  toward  attaining  it.  and  finally  two 
great  democracies  of  the  past.  Greece  and 
Rome,  brought  this  long-deserved  right  to  a 
few  men.  And  such  a  freedom  this  was. 
Greece  had  the  greatest  and  purest  form  of 
democracy  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  early  Romans  formed  a  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  that  was  the  forerun- 
ner and  model  for  our  own  American  democ- 
racy. In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  long-sought 
freedom  was  finally  achieved.  It  seemed  as 
If  man  had  at  last  secured  his  God-given 
right. 

However,  those  democracies  disappeared — 
suddenly,  and  silently,  because  there  was  no 
great  war  In  which  an  opposing  nation  over- 
ran these  democracies  and  8wep»|t  away  their 
freedoms.  There  was  no  great  ^onquest.  no 
great  economic  or  social  collapse.  Yet.  so 
swiftly  the  liberties  of  those  great  nations 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.  What  hap- 
pened to  cause  this.  and.  more  Importantly, 
what  lesson  can  we  learn  from  It? 

Our  forefathers  knew  tyranny,  but  they, 
too.  had  a  desire  to  gain  their  freedom.  They 
took  a  great  gamble  and  won  It.  beginning 
the  great  American  story.  And  then,  through 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
secured  this  freedom  for  their  descendants 
in  generations  to  come.  It  was,  and  Is,  a  free- 
dom unparalleled  in  all  history.  Some  men 
have  known  a  greater  democratic  system,  but 
none  have  ever  seen  a  greater  and  more 
abundant  measure  of  freedom  than  exists  in 
America.  With  this  freedom,  we  have 
marched  forward  through  the  annals  of  man 


and  have  become  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  Ours  is  a  land  where  we  worship  as 
we  please,  where  we  write  and  speak  and 
think  as  we  please.  Ours  Is  a  land  where 
criticizing  the  Government  is  not  a  pimish- 
able  offense  as  It  Is  in  many  other  coimtries, 
but  a  common,  accepted  exercise  of  our 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  In  America, 
there  is  that  undeflnable  something  that 
makes  the  soul  nobler,  and  pushes  one  on  to 
greater  and  greater  heights.  For  these  rea- 
sons, this  freedom  Is  precious  to  us  all,  and 
it  is  precious  also  because  we  realize  that  so 
many  men  have  fought  and  sacrificed  and 
died  to  hand  It  on  to  us. 

However,  every  good  story  has  a  villain, 
and  America's  Is  no  exception.  There  Is  a 
force  within  us  that  seeks  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica as  we  know  It.  a  force  that  Is  pressing  on 
to  erase  the  work  of  so  many  men  and  cen- 
turies. This  force  Is  socialism,  and  with  It. 
communism.  Think  of  every  good  and  noble 
thing  we  know;  think  of  all  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy.  Then  Imagine  a  life  without  them, 
and  you  have  the  kind  of  existence  that  the 
Socialists  and  Commvmlsts  would  press  upon 
us.  They  would  destroy  man's  initiative  by 
taking  away  his  right  to  work  for  himself. 
They  would  so  closely  regulate  man  that  he 
would  become  nothing  more  than  a  machine, 
existing  solely  to  serve  the  state.  He  would 
be  responsible  for  his  every  action  to  the 
state.  He  would  endure  an  existence  that 
would  have  no  meaning  or  purpose  at  all. 
We  would  be  the  masses,  the  tools  of  a  power 
whose  ultimate  aim  Is  repudiation  of  belief 
In  God  and  Individual  responsibility. 

But  In  America's  story,  the  "hero"  does 
not  have  to  win.  We  can  lose  to  the  forces 
of  socialism.  Just  as  the  democracies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  fell,  so  can  our  democracy. 
If  we  do  not  learn  well  the  lesson  of  why 
they  fell.  For  In  those  great  democracies,  It 
was  the  people  themselves  who  handed  away 
their  freedoms.  They  became  lax.  and  re- 
fused to  keep  up  the  spirit  that  had  made 
them  great.  Under  the  soothing  voices  of 
politicians  who  promised  "something  for 
nothing"  they  continuously  voted  their  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  to  the  government,  thus 
creating  a  creeping  and  steadily  growing  wel- 
fare state.  They  became  so  immoral,  so  de- 
generate, and  so  lacking  of  strong  fiber  that 
they  were  powerless  to  stop  the  tide  they  had 
started.  Their  government  was  then  trans- 
formed from  the  role  of  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple to  that  of  master  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  lesson  we  must  learn  to  keep 
our  America  free:  That  is  the  people  who 
bargain  away  their  freedoms,  and  not  the 
government  that  takes  them  away. 

If  our  democracy  is  to  endure,  we  must  be 
stronger  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Where  they  gave  way,  we  must  stand  up.  As 
they  voted  away  responsibility  to  achieve  a 
false  sense  of  security,  we  must  realize  that 
the  greatest  security  lies  In  always  shoulder- 
ing our  burdens  and  responsibilities.  We 
must  keep  our  morals  and  spirit  strong  and 
firm,  that  we  may  effectively  fight  freedom's 
enemy.  We  must  always  be  on  our  guard, 
for  ours  is  a  slow  and  silent,  creeping  enemy, 
an  enemy  that  by  Its  slowness  and  delibera- 
tion thinks  to  catch  us  off  guard.  We  have 
a  dangerous  enemy.  It  shall  not  win  by 
capturing  towns  and  cities  and  rivers,  but 
by  taking  over  our  minds.  We  must  be  equal 
to  our  task.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Socialists  and  Communists  will  not  relent 
in  their  drive  to  take  away  our  freedom 
and  to  force  us  Into  slavery;  so  we  must  never 
relent  In  our  drive  to  "preserve,  protect,  and 
defend"  our  freedom.  We  must  be  as  strong 
as  our  enemies,  and  as  valiant  as  the  cause 
for  which  we  fight. 

Gentlemen,  even  as  "we  the  people"  have 
established  our  freedom,  "we  the  people" 
must  protect  it  and  fight  for  It.  Dedicated 
Americans,  with  all  the  support  and  resources 
of  our  Nation  behind  them,  have  fought  to 
protect  our  freedom  in  two  world  wars;  we 
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are  now  called  and  challenged  to  fight  Amer- 
ica's greatest  enemies  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism. Your  generation  is  challenged  to 
maintain  our  freedom  so  that  my  generation 
shall  have  something  left  on  which  we  may 
build.  No  American  can  afford  to  shrink 
from  his  duty,  for  by  oiir  actions,  we  shall 
either  secure  freedom  forever,  or  plunge  it  in 
to  the  darkest  of  depths.  The  challenge  calls 
for  greatness.  Let  us  have  the  spirit  to  face 
It. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  IS  HOST  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE  OF  EX- 
TENSION LEADERS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  under 
direction  of  our  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity in  Brookings.  S.  Dak.,  our  State, 
from  July  22  to  August  23,  1965,  is  play- 
ing host  to  the  first  international  confer- 
ence of  its  kind  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  for  extension  leaders  throughout 
the  world  and  all  those  vitally  concerned 
with  rural  youth  and  rural  family  living 
everywhere.  It  is  a  most  unusual  and 
constructive  event  which  rightfully  is  at- 
tracting a  great  amount  of  interest  both 
nationally  and  internationally. 

On  January  22.  in  the  beautiful  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Ceremonial  Dining  Room 
of  our  State  Department  here  in  Wash- 
ington, a  luncheon  was  held  to  welcome 
these  international  visitors  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  set  the  stage  for  the  inter- 
national conference  in  South  Dakota 
which  was  soon  to  follow.  As  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  the  insti- 
gator of  the  idea  which  blossomed  out 
into  this  great  conference,  I  was  asked 
to  serve  as  the  presiding  oflBcer  at  this 
luncheon  and  to  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  visitors  from  abroad. 
Scheduled  to  speak  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment were  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
printed  program  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RECocNrnoN  Luncheon,  International  Con- 
ference  OF   Extension   Leaders,   July   22, 

1965,    12   Noon,   the  Benjamin   Franklin 

Room,  Department  of  State 
program 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Karl  E.  Mttndt, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Presentation  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Welcoming  Remarks:  The  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  State. 

Introduction  of  the  Ambassadors  or  their 
representatives. 

Presentation  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
a  sudden  conflict  on  his  schedule,  Secre- 
tary Rusk  was  unable  to  attend  and  ad- 
dress the  luncheon  but  he  sent  his  able 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Thomas  Mann,  to  represent  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  may  be  printed  the  transcribed  re- 
port of  my  address  of  welcome  and  the 
oflBcial  addresses  as  presented  by  Secre- 
tary Mann  and  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey. 


There  being   no   objection,  the   ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Repub- 
lican OF  South  Dakota,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies at  Luncheon  in  Honor  of  Dele- 
gations    Attending    the     International 
Conference  of  Extension  Leaders 
Honored  guests  from  other  countries,  wel- 
come to  the  United  States. 

Honored  guests  at  the  head  table,  we  are 
happy  to  have  you  with  us  today,  and  wel- 
come, also,  to  the  many  others  who  have 
come  to  share  this  hour  with  us. 

Since  the  beginning,  the  end  certainly, 
of  World  Wsir  I,  the  world  we  have  lived  in 
has  changed,  I  believe,  more  than  the  world 
has  changed  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
until  the  20th  century.  We  have  developed 
the  ability  to  send  machines  out  through 
space,  to  photograph  distant  planets,  to  ex- 
plore the  surface  of  the  moon,  to  reflect 
sound  and  pictiires  around  the  earth.  Yet, 
In  spite  of  these  great  technical  advances, 
we  still  find  people  In  this  world  who  live 
in  cultures  reminiscent  of  the  times  and 
places  of  Moses,  Genghis  Khan,  Gotama 
Buddah,  and  of  Mohammed. 

Many  who  live  under  these  retrogressive 
conditions  today  are  people  who  still  try  to 
wrest  a  living  from  the  land  using  ancient 
methods  and  in  many  instances  long  out- 
dated equipment.  Consequently  they  are 
unable  to  develop  the  knowledge  required 
to  maintain  and  preserve  the  new  foods; 
confronted  by  a  shortage  of  adequate  nutri- 
tion, or  lacking  variety  in  family  diets. 

For  many  others,  the  opportunities  to 
grasp  the  advantages  of  a  modern  world  are 
still  outside  their  present  grasp. 

The  question  Is  then  how  can  be  bring  our 
fellow  human  beings  some  needed  advances, 
so  that  their  daily  living  requirements  can 
be  updated  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
mechanical  and  technical  and  scientific  mir- 
acles which  have  developed  in  this  world? 

The  purpose  of  this  international  seminar 
then,  is  to  find  some  of  these  answers  to  the 
problems  I  have  mentioned.  The  idea  which 
bxirns  like  a  flame  before  us  Is  to  try  to  help 
needy  humans  everywhere. 

To  enrich  the  impoverished  with  new 
knowledge,  to  give  to  many  the  tools  of  expe- 
rience and  training  with  which  they  can 
carve  out  a  brighter  future  for  themselves. 
This  Is  the  great  purpose  to  which  this 
seminar — with  all  of  Ite  participants — Is  ded- 
icated. Its  goal  is  to  help  all  people  in  every 
country,  but  especially  rural  people  In  de- 
veloping countries  to  develop  the  know-how, 
the  programs  and  the  rewarding  tools  of 
technical  development  which  will  help  them 
develop  a  better  life,  those  who  derive  their 
living  from  the  soil.  We  aim  at  sharing  with 
each  other  all  available  techniques  by  which 
people  can  help  themselves  to  a  better  life 
and  a  steadily  improving  standard  of  living. 
I  am  proud  that  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  one  of  the  great  rural  States  of  Amer- 
ica, will  be  host  to  such  an  outstanding  group 
of  world  citizens. 

I  am  gratified  that  we  are  moving  together 
toward  the  goal  of  greater  understanding  and 
the  exchange  of  knowledge  among  nations — 
a  goal  toward  which  most  of  the  people  in 
this  room  have  worked  for  many  years.  I 
recall  some  of  you  being  of  great  assistance 
as  far  back  as  1947  and  1948  when  the  80th 
Congress  approved  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
which  first  included  the  legislative  provisions 
for  these  people-to-people  programs.  The 
provisions  of  that  act  (Public  Law  402  of  the 
80th  Cong.)  have  helped  greatly  In  mak- 
ing this  conference  possible. 

We  welcome  you  as  we  start  working  to- 
gether from  many  areas  of  the  world,  to  learn 
from  you  and  to  share  with  you  information 
which  we  hope  Is  going  to  be  for  the  per- 
manent betterment  of  mankind. 


Our  first  speaker,  as  yoiir  program  indi- 
cates. Is  to  be  our  illustrious  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Rusk,  who  has  been  detained  at 
the  White  House  and  notified  us  shortly  be- 
fore the  luncheon  that  a  White  House  Con- 
ference was  going  to  be  held  through  the  noon 
hour  and  he  would  be  unable  to  be  here  per- 
sonally, and  so  he  has  done  us  a  great  honor 
by  sending  a  most  competent  stand-in  to  take 
his  place,  a  man  who  serves  In  the  State  De- 
partment as  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  a  career  diplomat,  who  has  served  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  world,  a  man  most 
interested  in  the  kind  of  programs  in  which 
we  are  going  to  devote  our  attention  here 
at  this  conference  because  we  deal  primarily, 
of  course,  with  economics  or  be  It  essentially 
agriculture  economics.  It's  a  real  honor  for 
me  to  Introduce  then  as  our  first  speaker  from 
the  executive  department,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  the  Honorable  Tom  Mann,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs. 

Thomas  Mann  (Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs) .  Senator  Mundt,  Mr. 
President,  your  excellency,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, on  Mr.  Rusk's  behalf  I  want  to  express 
his  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  us 
today.  He  was  called  to  the  White  House 
on  urgent  business  and,  except  for  that,  he 
would  have  been  here,  especially  since  the 
subject  that  we're  meeting  about  today  is 
very  close  to  his  heart.  In  his  name,  I  wish 
to  welcome  all  of  you  and  especially  our 
honored  guests  from  various  lands  to  this 
tovim  and  to  wish  you  well  in  the  seminar 
that  you  will  be  attending  In  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

You  win  be  talking  and  studying  about  a 
subject  in  which  there  Is  great  change  and, 
I  think,  the  greatest  promise  in  our  life- 
time; mainly,  the  methods  for  improving  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  people  who  live 
in  rural  areas.  In  the  United  States  In  my 
time,  which  is  longer  than  I  like  to  admit,  we 
have  seen  electricity  come  in  this  country, 
to  the  countryside.  We  have  seen  education- 
al opportunities  advanced  and  your  rural 
youth  programs  launched.  We  have  seen 
health  facilities  made  available  to  our  rural 
people  for  the  first  time.  We  have  seen  seed 
and  fertilizer  credit  extension  services  and 
all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
complete  land  reform  program  which  supple- 
ments our  land  distribution  program  which 
occurred  many  decades  ago;  in  fact,  begin- 
ning with  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1776. 
We  have  seen  roads  built  and,  above  all,  equal 
opportunity  given  to  the  rural  youth  to  go 
as  high  in  society  and  to  contribute  as  much 
to  humanity  as  their  talents  would  permit. 
I  think  there  is  no  more  impKM-tant  subject 
in  the  world  today  which  has  seen  so  many 
of  its  people  living  on  the  farm  in  the  time 
of  the  population  explosion,  of  dimensions 
never  before  known. 

Welcome  to  the  United  States.  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  learn  from  you  as  you  go  to 
South  Dakota,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  and 
hear  things  there  about  our  own  experiences 
that  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  countries. 
Welcome  again  to  this  country  and  may 
you  feel  at  home.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Mundt.  Following  Secretary 
Mann's  address  it  was  my  privilege  to  present 
Vice  President  Humphrey  to  the  luncheon 
with  the  following  words : 

"Since  you  are  soon  to  be  visiting  in  that 
great  farm  State  of  South  Dakota,  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  I  can  now  present 
to  you  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  himself  was  born  In  a  little  coun- 
try town  not  very  far  from  the  campus  of 
the  State  University  of  South  Dakota  where 
you  win  soon  be  domiciled.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey is  an  old  friend  friend  of  mine,  an 
effective  friend  of  agriculture,  a  sincere 
and  eloquent  advocate  of  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding throughout  the  world.  He  and 
I  were  among  the  original  cosponsors  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480 — the  Food  for  Peace  Act — of 
which  you  have  heard  much  and  which  we 
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both  hope  can  Increasingly  be  lued  In  the 
promotion  of  both  better  living  and  better 
International  relations.  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  present  to  you  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

tr.^nscript,  address  by  vice  president  hubert 
humphrey.  international  conference  of 
extension  leaders,  thursday,  july  22,  1965 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Senator  Mundt.  Secretary  Mann,  dis- 
tinguished ambassadors,  and  representatives 
of  the  many  countries  that  are  gathered  here 
today  for  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
more  Important  meetings  held  In  this  Na- 
tion s  Capital  City. 

Senator  Mundt  and  I  have  had  a  very  fine 
and  warm  relationship  over  many  years. 
We're  not  of  the  same  political  party,  but  we 
respect  our  sovereignties.  He  doesn't  cross 
over  to  Minnesota  to  attack  me  nor  do  I  cross 
over  Into  South  Dakota  to  counterattack. 

I've  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
Senator  for  many  years  In  the  Congress.  I 
greatly  respect  his  dedication  to  not  only  our 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
throughout  the  world,  but  also  to  the  people 
of  rural  America  and  the  rural  areas  In  the 
world. 

I  want  to  visit  with  you  today  about  this 
confe-ence  and  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
my  views  relating  to  extension  work.  My 
family  background  Is  rural.  My  father  was 
a  businessman  in  a  rather  small  town  that 
served  a  rural  area.  He  was  born  on  a  farm. 
My  mother's  parents  were  Immigrants  and 
came  to  South  Dakota  and  established  a 
farm  home.  I  literally  grew  up  in  rural 
America.    I  feel  very  close  to  It. 

My  Interest  In  agriculture  is  not  academic. 
It  is  sentimental,  personal,  economic,  and 
spiritual.  I  feel  that  an  agricultural  society 
is  a  sort  of  balance  wheel  for  any  growing 
and  changing  country.  The  strong  roots  of 
agriculture  do  much  to  give  stability,  give  a 
sense  of  direction  and  purpose  to  any  group 
of  people,  to  any  nation  or  any  combination 
of  nations. 

I  noticed  in  the  literature  that  I  received 
in  reference  to  the  International  Conference 
for  Extension  Leaders  that  those  of  you  who 
will  participate  in  the  conference  will  travel 
from  this  capital  city  across  vast  areas  of 
America  to  the  city  of  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
where  you  will,  of  course,  participate  in  the 
seminar  and  the  conference  at  South  Dakota 
State  University. 

This  is  a  fine  university.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  it  with  a  sense  of  parochial 
pride,  having  been  born  in  South  Dakota 
and  reared  there.  And  I  must  say  that  it  is 
mighty  close  to  one  of  the  best  universities 
in  the  world,  namely  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. I  said  to  Karl  awhile  ago,  "Why  is 
this  conference  going  to  South  Dakota  State 
University?"  Then  I  remembered  his  in- 
fluence in  the  Congress  and  a  few  other 
things,  and  I  withdrew  the  question.  I  said, 
"Why  didn't  It  go  to  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota?" He  said.  "Do  you  have  an  agri- 
cultural school  there?"  Can  you  imagine 
a  man  saying  that.  I  want  to  say  we  have  a 
mighty  good  one. 

I've  been  told  you'll  have  5  days  to  travel 
from  Washington.  DC,  to  Brookings.  I  am 
so  ple.-ised  that  you  are  going  to  take  enough 
time  to  really  see  America,  at  least  a  great 
part  of  it.  I  hope  it  will  give  you  the  same 
Inspiration  It  gives  me.  I  confess  to  you 
that  when  I  become  weary  here  in  Govern- 
ment, as  we  all  do  In  public  life,  there  are 
times  when  we  begin  to  wonder  about  it. 
The  best  thing  that  ever  happens  to  me  Is 
when  I  can  go  back  home  to  touch  the  earth 
once  again  and  gain  the  strength  that  comes 
from  It,  to  meet  with  the  people  out  In  the 
country,  to  talk  to  them  In  a  manner  which 
gives  me  renewed  confidence. 

This  Is  a  meeting  for  the  mutual  exchange 
of  ideas.     We  look  forward  to  learning  from 


your  experiences  and  hope  that  you  will 
learn  a  little  something  from  some  of  ours. 
I've  never  believed  that  we  ought  to  have 
programs  stamped  "made  In  the  U.S.A."  and 
tell  people  to  take  them  Just  that  way  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram here  made  particularly  for  your  coun- 
try. What  I  think  we  ought  to  do  is  to  learn 
from  one  another  and  adapt  our  programs 
to  our  respective  needs  and  cultures. 

Now  I've  traveled  In  many  of  the  countries 
represented  here  and  I've  witnessed  first- 
hand some  of  the  contributions  made  by 
your  own  teachers,  your  own  extension  lead- 
ers, and  your  own  extension  programs.  I 
want  to  salute  you  for  the  progress  that  you 
have  made. 

We  have  to  gain  a  sense  of  understanding 
and  tolerance  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  have  to  grow  together.  Everybody  does 
not  grow  at  the  same  rate.  Everybody  does 
not  have  the  same  experience.  This  Is  a 
country  not  old  but  it  Is  a  country  that  has 
had  Its  same  national  Identity  for  almost 
200  years.  And  this  Indeed  is  quite  an  ad- 
vantage. So  when  we  talk  of  extension  here 
and  extension  in  some  of  your  countries, 
we  are  talking  about  different  experiences. 
But  I  think  you  will  find  some  common 
denominators. 

One  common  demonlnator  Is  this.  Agri- 
culture is  a  basic  Industry.  You  have  to 
eat  even  before  you  have  steel  plants  or 
gre-^t  modern  capital  goods  plants.  And 
It  Is  a  basic  Industry  In  nearly  every  country. 
And  agricultural  development  is  usually  the 
forerunner  to  the  development  of  other  seg- 
ments of  a  nation's  economy.  And  I  find 
all  too  often,  that  many  of  us  want  to 
project  ourselves  deep  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  catch 
up  with  some  of  the  fundamentals.  You 
cannot  have,  a  Ph.  D.  degree  before  you 
finish  high  school.  This  Is  the  same  as 
saying  that  you  need  agricultural  develop- 
ment Just  as  we  need  it  here  in  America  be- 
fore we  can  have  a  rich,  prosperous,  and 
industrial  society. 

I  say  this  primarily  for  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, because  Justice  for  the  farm  producer 
menns  Justice  for  the  worker.  Justice  for 
the  corporation,  means  economic  prosperity 
for  the  country.  You  cannot  have  a  three- 
legged  stool  with  one  of  them  sawed  off 
and  expect  to  have  much  stability  or  one 
of  them  shorter  than  the  other.  And  that 
three-legged  stool  is  management,  labor  or 
capital,  and  agriculture. 

And  so  Senator  Mundt  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey have  been  battling  for  years  along 
with  others  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  out  on  the  public  platforms  to  get 
what  we  call  "equality  of  treatment"  for.  Jus- 
tice for  our  agricultural  producers.  And  I 
think  this  Is  the  cry  all  over  the  world.  The 
producer  of  raw  materials  feels  somehow  or 
another  that  he  is  never  given  the  same 
break — the  same  fair  break — the  same  fair 
deal  that  somebody  else  gets.  So  I  hope 
that  when  you  confer  that  you  will  even 
give  thought  to  how  you  can  Improve  those 
mitters  In  your  country  Just  as  we  are 
attempting  to  Improve  them  here  In  America. 

Now  there  are  many  factors  that  bring 
about  agricultural  development  and  stimu- 
late growth.  But  of  greatest  Importance  is 
the  development  and  application  of  new  and 
Improved  knowledge. 

"Research" — that's  a  word  that  Is  being 
drilled  into  all  people  today.  Research  is 
needed  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  food  and  fiber. 
Education  and  training  are  required  to  put 
these  findings  Into  the  hands  of  those  who 
produce  the  essentials  of  life.  Education  is 
the  moving  force  behind  the  progress  of  man, 
his  nation,  and  his  world. 

Yesterday  we  concluded  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
it.     I  believe  it  was  H.  G.  Wells  who  said  that 


"civilization  is  a  race  between  education  and 
capacity."  I've  never  known  a  nation  that 
went  bankrupt  Investing  In  education.  I've 
never  known  a  nation  that  was  poor  because 
it  poured  its  resources  Into  education  and 
training. 

Here  in  America  we  have  been  doing  a  little 
checking  up  and  we've  found  out  that  we 
haven't  been  doing  enough.  We've  found 
out  that  we've  had  millions  of  children,  II 
you  please,  who  have  been  inadequately  edu- 
cated. We  find  that  this  is  a  drag  on  our 
economy.  That  It's  not  only  morally  wrong. 
It's  not  only  unjust,  but  it's  economically 
bad.  So  we're  beginning  to  pour  in  resources 
into  training  and  education.  There's  no  way 
in  the  world  that  we  can  improve  our  eco- 
nomic base  and  no  way  that  we  can  Improve 
agriculture  without  modem  educational 
techniques  and  application. 

Much  of  the  universal  hope  for  worldwide 
peaceful,  social,  and  economic  progress — and 
that's  what  we're  Interested  in — lies  in  ex- 
tension education.  For  what  people  do  for 
themselves  when  they  put  knowledge  to  work 
is  what  makes  a  strong  and  prosperous  econ- 
omy and  a  great  and  growing  nation. 

When  leaders  of  national  educational  pro- 
grams from  all  over  the  world,  such  as  we 
have  here,  travel  together  In  search  of  the 
best  ways  to  help  people,  we  are  on  our  way 
to  the  time  when  hunger,  poverty,  and  priva- 
tion might  be  abolished  and  men  and  na- 
tions might  be  free. 

I'm  speaking  to  leaders  here  today,  and  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  in  those  terms.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  hunger  in  the  modern 
world.  There  was  a  time  that  you  could 
have  said  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  it.  There's  really  no  excuse  for  disease 
in  the  modern  world — that  Is,  catastrophic 
disease — because  we  now  do  know — if  we're 
willing  to  share  the  knowledge  and  put  it 
to  work — how  to  cure,  how  to  heal  the  sick, 
how  to  feed  the  hungry,  how  to  teach  the 
Illiterate,  and  Indeed  how  to  make  the  blind 
see.  We  know  how  to  do  it  and  we  ought 
to  get  It  done. 

How  I  wish  that  we  C-Uld  pour  more  of  our 
resources  into  these  great  efforts.  I  think 
that  If  we  could  do  it — If  we  could  Just  once 
turn  around  and  get  this  Job  done — that  so 
many  of  our  problems  would  at  least  be 
manageable. 

Now,  I  know  what  the  Extension  Service 
can  do.  I've  watched  it  at  work.  I've  seen 
county  agricultural  agents  at  work.  I've 
worked  with  them.  I've  seen  them  advising 
farmers  on  how  to  grow  more  bounteous  and 
higher  quality  crops.  I  have  seen  home  econ- 
omists showing  homemakers  how  to  feed 
and  clothe  their  families  better.  And  I  have 
seen  our  4-H  Club  leaders  guiding  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  to  do  better  things  for  tomor- 
row. 

We  have  thought  of  education  as  a  slow 
process.  It  takes  at  least  12  years  and  some- 
times 20  to  train  our  young  people  for  a 
career.  But  today  it  Is  not  enough  to  be 
able  Just  to  learn.  We  must  also  share  the 
learning,  to  be  able  to  teach,  to  teach  what 
we  learn  to  others  and  to  do  so  In  a  practical 
way — right  out  there  In  the  battlefield  amid 
social  discontent,  and  social  problems. 

I  said  to  this  group  of  educators  from  our 
great  universities  that  I  get  a  little  weary — 
may  I  say  in  the  presence  of  educators — of 
university  professors  who  are  the  best  we 
have  in  terms  of  teachers.  They're  the 
finest.  I  get  a  little  weary  of  them  sitting 
aloft  from  the  battle.  I  say,  "Look,  get  down 
in  there  with  your  knowledge,  get  bustled 
around  a  little,  come  out  with  a  few  bruises, 
meet  the  problems  right  out  there  where 
they  are."  That's  where  we  need  the  better 
teachers,  we  need  the  best  teachers  in  this 
country  in  our  slums.  We  need  better 
teachers  In  areas  of  rural  p>overty.  We  need 
better  teachers  where  people  have  been 
denied.  We  have  to  turn  things  upside 
down.     We've  had  the  better  schools  where 
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the  people  have  had  the  most.  We  need  the 
better  schools  where  the  people  have  had  the 
least.  That's  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
change. 

We  also  know  that  extension  is  an  in- 
formal educational  process.  Extension  edu- 
cation is  not  a  new  idea.  Man  has  shared 
his  knowledge  and  experiences  with  his 
neighbors  for  centuries. 

But  what  is  relatively  new  Is  to  apply 
this  philosophy  of  Informal  education  to  an 
organized  system.  This  organized  system 
Is  the  Extension  Service.  It  employs  the 
powerful  resources  of  Government  with  its 
institutions  of  research  and  education  for 
the  benefit  of  greater  numbers  of  people. 
This  unique  type  of  education  began  here 
In  our  country  a  little  more  than  50  years 
ago  with  the  establishment  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service.  But  Its  roots  lay  in 
legislation  signed  In  1862  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  legislation  created 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  college  system.  If  I  were  to  try 
to  put  my  finger  upon  the  secret  of  the 
productive  abundance  of  American  agricul- 
ture, I  would  point  to  the  land-grant  college 
and  the  extension  system.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  universities  and  the  Co- 
operative Exenslon  Service  have  played  a 
vital,  important,  and  significant  role  In  the 
development  of  our  Nation. 

We've  been  able  to  release  the  manpower 
from  our  farms  to  go  to  our  cities,  to  go  to 
our  factories,  to  go  to  our  universities,  to  go 
to  our  laboratories  Today,  we  have  a  very 
small  percentage  on  our  farms,  and  we  pro- 
duce more  than  ever  before. 

We  look  with  pride  on  the  achievements  of 
this  three-way  partnership  of  university 
teaching,  research,  and  extension.  That 
means  learning  and  doing.  After  1930,  when 
we  faced  very  serious  economic  trouble,  of 
depression  and  drought,  American  agricul- 
ture made  sweeping  reforms  and  adjust- 
ments to  improve  Its  technological  and  eco- 
nomic position.  Obviously,  the  tremendous 
progress  of  American  agriculture  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred  without  the  funda- 
mental work  of  the  educational  system 
which  you  represent,  In  which  you've  dem- 
onstrated Interest.  And  that  educational 
system  had  been  at  work  for  four  or  five 
decades — the  Extension  Service. 

There  is  a  basic  principle  that  has  grown 
out  of  this  half-century  of  extension  work. 
This  is  the  recognized  Importance  of  de- 
veloping and  offering  programs  in  response 
to  the  needs  and  the  wishes  of  the  local 
people.  Our  educational  efforts  are  built 
from  the  people  up — not  from  the  Govern- 
ment down.  And  every  time  I  see  an  agri- 
cultural program  that  fails  here  or  elsewhere, 
I  can  tell  you  where  it  started.  Just  as  surely 
as  you're  gathered  in  this  room.  There's 
never  been  a  person  born  that  could  figure 
out  an  agricultural  program  from  on  top. 
You  have  to  figure  it  out  from  the  bottom 
on  up  and  the  sooner  they  learn  that  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  the  sooner  we'll 
start  to  serve  the  people  because  agriculture 
Is  a  very  per.^onal.  Intimate,  localized,  fra- 
ternallzed  type  of  business  and  occupation. 
The  fact  that  local  people  have  played  a 
major  role  In  guiding  these  educational  ef- 
forts has  contributed  much  to  the  accept- 
ance and  ultimate  effectiveness  of  Extension 
work.  Look  at  our  great  cooperatives  all 
over  the  world.  Without  the  cooperative 
movement  In  this  country,  I  don't  know  what 
our  farmers  would  do.  The  cooperative 
movement  Is  people  pooling  their  efforts, 
pooling  their  knowledge,  learning  together, 
working  together,  marketing  together,  pro- 
ducing together,  distributing  together.  And 
they  learn  a  great  deal  from  each  other. 
The  Secretary  mentioned  our  electricity. 
Why  there  are  enough  potential  power  sites 
in  the  world,  my  dear  friends,  for  every  farm 
f  .imlly,  every  rural  family  in  this  entire  globe 
to  have  electrical  power.     Make  no  mistake 


about  it.  We  could  convert  some  of  the 
resources  that  are  used  for  other  forms  of 
power  into  rural  electric  power,  what  a 
happy  day  that  would  be.  And  farm  credit, 
supervised  credit — what  a  desperate  need  for 
this.  In  the  eyes  of  the  local  people,  there- 
fore, the  extension  program  becomes  their 
program  not  the  Government's,  not  a  uni- 
versity program. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  extension 
work  in  this  country  is  in  Its  total  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  the  home- 
maker,  the  youth,  and  the  community.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  separate  the  occupational  in- 
terests of  the  farmer  or  the  city  dweller  from 
his  home  and  family  interests. 

The  4-H  and  other  youth  programs  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  this  extension  work. 
And  a  ringing  testimonial  to  the  great  work 
of  the  4-H  Club  movement  has  been  the 
worldwide  acceptance  of  Its  Ideals,  principles, 
and  methods.  Similar  youth  organizations 
have  now  been  formed  in  75  other  nations. 
To  date  more  than  6  million  youngsters  are 
participaljing  in  these  clubs.  If  you  want 
to  find  the  best  farm  producer  In  your  coun- 
try. Just  find  yourself  a  4-H  clubber.  More 
than  4  million  of  these  6  million  are  to  be 
found  outside  of  the  United  States.  So  I 
salute  you.  Your  work  is  of  monumental  Im- 
portance. Your  work  to  accumulate  facts 
about  worldwide  extension  will  serve  as  a 
mighty  reference  source  for  others. 

The  development  of  principles  and  guide- 
lines for  extension  work  that  you  will  develop 
in  conference  will  serve  Immeasurably  to  help 
all  people  through  extension  education. 

Your  new  acquaintance  with  people  of 
other  nations  will  open  up  many  vital  chan- 
nels of  communication.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that  you  may  before  you  leave  this  great 
area  that  you  are  going  to  visit  that  you  may 
consider  a  creation  of  worldwide  association 
of  extension  workers.  You'll  have  much  to 
talk  about  regardless  of  Ideology,  of  geog- 
raphy, of  country  or  form  of  government, 
you'll  be  able  to  break  through.  Because, 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  rural  people 
of  the  world  have  been  denied.  They  are 
the  victims,  may  I  say,  all  too  often,  of  be- 
ing the  forgotten  people.  And  they  need  to 
have  a  friend,  and  that  friend  needs  to  be 
one  that  works  with  them  day  In  and  day 
out.  And  that  extension  worker  can  be  that 
friend  who  can  put  a  band  of  friendship  and 
fellowship  across  this  globe  that  will  go  be- 
yond political  parties  or  national  sovereign- 
ties or  political  ideologies. 

And  most  important,  your  educational  and 
leadership  qualifications  obligate  you  to 
travel  new  roads  of  thought.  Extension  must 
continuously  seek  new  and  better  methods. 
The  old  must  be  reexamined,  the  new  must 
be  tried. 

The  worldwide  extension  program  is  peo- 
ple— not  commodities.  Together  we  seek  not 
only  to  eliminate  the  specter  of  hunger  from 
the  face  of  this  earth — which  we  can  do — 
but  to  reduce  the  drudgery  of  those  who  live 
on  the  land  and  toll  the  land.  We  do  this 
that  home  and  family  life  might  be  enriched 
and  that  all  men  might  be  free  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  work. 

Our  motives  are  unselfish.  Our  methods 
are  abundantly  clear. 

The  means  lie  In  our  ability  to  help  i>eople 
help  themselves.  It  Is  In  this  confidence  and 
dignity  that  mankind  will  progress  and  your 
land  and  mine  will  be  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  In  peace  and  prosperity. 

May  I  say  that  there'll  be  no  peace  for  any 
of  us  until  mankind  has  the  hope  of  a  better 
life.  And  that  hope  for  a  better  life  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  educators.  Yes, 
of  the  extension  worker.  We're  the  peace- 
makers, and  we  haven't  done  our  Job  well 
enough.  And  If  we  do  a  better  Job  of  build- 
ing this  bond  of  fellowship,  of  knowledge,  of 
understanding  across  this  great  globe  of  ours, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  destroy  it.  So  I  charge 
you  with  the  responsibility  of  doing  your  Job 


in  building  the  peace  that  all  of  us  so  des- 
perately desire. 
Thank  you. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA  AUTOMO- 
TIVE PRODUCTS  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
9042,  the  enabling  legislation  for  the 
automotive  products  trade  agreement 
with  Canada,  is  now  on  the  calendar  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Today,  I 
wish  to  discuss  this  bill,  along  with  the 
more  general  subject  of  our  automotive 
trade  with  Canada. 

On  its  face,  this  legislation  merely  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  U.S.  duties  in  recipro- 
cation for  a  similar  Canadian  move. 
This  Canadian-United  States  agreement 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  step  toward 
more  liberal  trade. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  trade  in 
autos  and  auto  parts  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  has  been  hindered 
by  trade  restrictions.  The  chief  impedi- 
ment, however,  has  not  been  U.S.  duties; 
the  problem  has  been  the  attempt  by 
Canada  for  several  years  to  hold  on  to 
its  inefficient  auto  industry  and,  more 
recently,  to  secure  for  itself  a  larger  share 
in  the  U.S.  auto  parts  market. 

To  understand  the  fundamental  issue 
of  trade  policy  which  is  involved  here,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Auto- 
motive Industry  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment in  1960.  Canada  was  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  growth  of  her  own  auto 
industry  and  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
her  automotive  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Prof.  V.  W.  Bladen,  as  the  sole 
Commissioner,  was  to  recommend  meas- 
ures to  provide  increased  employment  In 
the  production  of  vehicles  for  the  Ca- 
nadian market  and  export  products. 

Professor  Bladen  recommended  an  "ex- 
tended content"  plan  under  which  Ca- 
nadian companies  would  be  permitted  to 
import  all  motor  vehicles  and  parts  duty 
free,  so  long  as  the  percentage  of  Canadi- 
an content  in  their  total  Canadian  sales 
remained  above  a  certain  level.  Ex- 
ported Canadian  automotive  products 
were  to  count  in  the  determination  of 
this  Canadian  content — for  example,  the 
definition  of  content  was  "extended"  to 
include  parts  exported  to  other  countries, 
as  well  as  parts  actually  contained  in 
cars  sold  in  Canada.  The  Bladen  ex- 
tended content  plan  in  this  way  sought 
to  stimulate  the  export  of  Canadian  auto 
parts. 

By  November  1963,  the  Bladen  plan 
had  been  substantially  put  into  effect  in 
the  form  of  Canada's  duty  remission 
scheme.  Under  this  scheme  the  duty  on 
each  dollar's  worth  of  parts  imported 
from  the  United  States  was  refunded  if 
the  Canadian  auto  assembler  which  im- 
ported the  parts  arranged  for  the  export 
of  a  dollar's  worth  of  Canadian  made 
parts  to  the  United  States.  The  key  to 
this  plan  was  the  fact  that  most  Ca- 
nadian assemblers  are  merely  subsidi- 
aries of  the  major  American  auto  com- 
panies. The  plan  worked  because  it  was 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
companies  to  import  parts  from  Canada 
if  it  meant  that  their  Canadian  subsidi- 
aries would  save  on  import  duties.    The 
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Canadian  Grovernment  and  the  auto 
companies  found  the  scheme  quite  satis- 
factory. 

This  Canadian  effort  was  not  directed 
toward  more  liberal  trade  but  toward 
precisely  the  opposite  end.  It  consti- 
tuted not  just  protection  for  the  Canadi- 
an auto  industry,  but  outright  subsidiza- 
tion by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Under  the  duty  remission  scheme,  the 
value  of  Canadian  exports  of  auto  parts 
to  the  United  States  increased  from 
around  $9  million  in  1962  to  $30  million 
in  1963  to  about  $65  million  in  1964.  The 
value  of  complete  automobiles  exported 
by  Canada  to  the  United  States  also  rose, 
from  $3  million  in  1962  to  S4  million  in 
1963  to  $24  million  in  1964.  The  plan 
was  fulfilling  its  expressed  purpose. 

The  impact  of  all  this  on  the  independ- 
ent parts  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  was  a  serious  one.  They  found 
an  important  part  of  their  market  sud- 
denly cut  from  under  them  by  Canada's 
subsidization  of  its  own  exports.  Their 
major  automotive  customers  were  buy- 
ing more  and  more  from  their  Canadian 
subsidiaries,  even  though  the  American 
firms  continued  to  offer  lower  prices. 

These  independent  parts  manufac- 
turers naturally  felt  that  they  were  up 
against  an  unfair  trade  arrangement, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  to  apply  what  they 
considered  a  legitimate  and  necessary  de- 
vice to  protect  them  against  the  Cana- 
dian scheme:  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing tariffs  under  section  303  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Section  303  has 
as  its  philosophy  that  no  U.S.  industry 
should  have  to  compete  against  the  sub- 
sidy of  a  foreign  government.  A  coun- 
tervailing tariff  applied  under  this  sec- 
tion would  increase  U.S.  duties  on  auto- 
motive products  imported  from  Canada 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  executive  branch  was  not  eager  to 
apply  this  countervailing  tariff,  but  the 
Canadian  tariff  remission  plan  clearly 
could  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  two 
Governments,  along  with  the  major  auto 
companies,  began  searching  for  an  al- 
ternative solution.  Without  the  appeal 
for  countervailing  tariffs  hanging  over 
their  heads,  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  have 
seen  a  need  to  create  a  "single  great 
North  American  industry"  in  automotive 
products — a  need  now  offered  as  the  ra- 
tionale behind  this  agreement.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Connor  said  in  testi- 
mony on  this  bill : 

The  countervailing  duty  provision  certain- 
ly brought  the  Government  face-to-face  with 
the  problem  and  led  to  the  exploration  of 
other  alternatives. 

The  present  Canada-United  States 
auto  agreement  is  one  of  those  alterna- 
tives designed  to  allow  Canada  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  its  share  of  the  automo- 
tive market.  Canada  has  ended  its 
tariff  remission  scheme  and  in  its  place 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
agreed  to  eliminate  their  tariffs  on  autos 
and  auto  parts — provided  that  the  manu- 
facturers to  whom  the  agreement  applies 
agree  to  four  conditions:  They  must 
maintain   Canadian    dollar   content   in 


vehicles  produced  in  Canada  at  more 
than  the  Canadian  content  in  the  1964 
base  year;  they  must  increase  Canadian 
value  added  in  proportion  to  increased 
sales;  they  must  maintain  at  least  the 
same  ratio  of  production  in  Canada  to 
sales  in  Canada  as  existed  in  the  base 
year:  and.  in  addition  to  all  this,  they 
must  agree  to  increase  Canadian  value 
added  by  a  further  previously  agreed 
upon  amount  between  the  1964  and  1968 
model  years.  The  additional  increases 
in  Canadian  value  added,  agreed  upon 
between  the  individual  producers  and 
the  Canadian  Government,  come  to  a 
total  of  $241  million.  Thus,  the  auto  pro- 
ducers are  required  by  this  agreement 
not  only  to  maintain  their  current  per- 
centage of  Canadian  content,  but  to  in- 
crease that  percentage  by  an  additional 
$241  million. 

The  effects  of  these  private  arrange- 
ments between  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  major  auto  companies  are 
a  vast  unknown  in  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
auto  industry.  One  of  the  main  prem- 
ises of  this  agreement  seems  to  be  that 
the  Canadian  market  for  automobiles 
will  expand  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  it  would  without  the  agreement — 
but  when  and  by  how  much?  are  ques- 
tions on  which  there  are  still  only  vague 
notions  or  hopes.  The  most  objective 
analysis  of  the  probable  economic  effects 
of  the  agreement  I  have  found  is  in  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conunission  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
6090.  an  earlier  form  of  the  enabling  leg- 
islation for  this  agreement.  I  commend 
this  report  to  the  attention  of  every 
Senator;  it  is  a  basic  document  on  this 
issue.  The  Tariff  Commission's  report 
states: 

The  rationalization  of  United  States-Cana- 
dian parts  production,  by  Introducing  econ- 
omies of  scale  in  the  Canadian  production, 
would  reduce  Canadian  costs,  and  might  in 
time  result  in  a  narrowing  of  the  margin  be- 
tween United  States  and  Canadian  motor 
vehicle  prices. 

However,  the  ref>ort  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  the  agreement  may  actually 
serve  to  prevent  rationalization,  and 
keep  costs  at  an  artificially  high  level, 
by  requiring  auto  companies  to  maintain 
an  arbitrarily  determined  percentage  of 
Canadian  content. 

For  the  time  being,  it  is  clear  that  auto 
prices  in  Canada  will  remain  where  they 
are  today — much  higher  than  those  in 
the  United  States — and  that  Canadian 
consumption  of  automobiles  is  not  likely 
to  make  any  sudden  extraordinary 
growth. 

The  unavoidable  corollary  of  this  is 
that  the  promised  increase  in  Canadian 
production  will  be  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional vehicle  parts  for  export  to  the 
United  States  for  use  in  the  production 
of  American  cars.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion comments  in  its  repwrt: 

It  obviously  Is  neither  feasible  nor  ad- 
visable to  suggest  here  which  avenues  the 
Canadian  producers  (or.  more  realistically, 
the  international  enterprises  of  which  they 
are  part)  will  follow.  In  broad  perspective, 
liowever.  It  would  seem  likely  that  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  required  Increase  in  Cana- 
dian automotive  output  must  be  exported 


to    foreign    markets — either    to   the   United 
States  or  third  countries. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  only  real 
market  for  the  export  of  Canadian  auto 
parts  is  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
other  country  which  buys  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  North  American  style 
cars.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  latest  ar- 
rangement does  not  differ  at  all  from  its 
predecessor,  the  Canadian  duty  remis- 
sion scheme,  which  faced  the  probable 
imposition  of  a  coimtervailing  tariff;  the 
Canadian  subsidiaries  of  the  major  auto 
companies  are  still  getting  a  bounty  or 
grant  from  the  Canadian  Government  in 
return  for  a  guaranteed  increase  in  Cana- 
dian automotive  production — an  increase 
which  will  almost  certainly  come  in  the 
form  of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  liberal  trade  policy  but  in  fact 
highly  restrictive  trade  policy  to  deprive 
the  efficient  U.S.  independent  parts  man- 
ufacturers of  a  vital  portion  of  their 
parts  markets.  Under  circumstances  of 
really  free  trade,  the  North  American 
auto  industry  would  be  rationalized 
simply  by  the  gravitation  of  auto  produc- 
tion toward  the  most  efficient  producer, 
which  is,  in  this  instance,  the  United 
States.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
result  if  the  extraordinary  measures  now 
being  taken  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment were  rescinded. 

The  whole  recent  history  of  U.S.  trade 
policy  has  been  away  from  the  kind  of 
discriminatory  and  restrictive  trade 
represented  in  this  agreement.  Under 
free  trade  the  United  States  may  be 
called  upon  to  allow  jobs  and  production 
in  a  certain  industry  to  shift  from  here 
to  another  country,  but  only  when  that 
other  country  has  a  competitive  advan- 
tage in  that  product.  Never  before  have 
we  cooperated  in  such  a  shift  of  jobs — 
existing  or  potential — in  order  to  preserve 
and  enlarge  a  foreign  industry  which 
could  not  otherwise  compete. 

More  fundamentally,  it  is  a  significant 
departure  from  past  trade  policy  to  grant 
special  treatment  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
The  United  States  now  has  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  commitments  to 
the  more  than  60  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — and  to  the  contracting 
parties  to  Its  four  remaining  nonprefer- 
ential  bilateral  agreements — Switzer- 
land, Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  Iceland. 
As  it  stands,  the  automotive  products 
agreement  Is  a  clear  violation  of  t^e 
principles  of  the  GATT. 

Let  us  face  frankly  the  fact  that  we 
are  violating  well-established  principles 
of  trade  policy  in  agreeing  to  what  is 
basically  a  private  understanding  be- 
tween the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
auto  companies.  The  reason  we  are  do- 
ing so  is  not  diflflcult  to  see:  Canada  is 
our  closest  and  most  friendly  neighbor, 
and  one  with  whom  we  have  an  im- 
mensely favorable  balance  of  trade.  The 
Canadian  Government  is  apparently 
determined  to  maintain  and  augment  her 
auto  industry  regardless  of  the  economic 
difficulties  involved,  so  that  the  President 
has  been  faced  with  a  question  of  assist- 
ing these  Canadian  plans  or  adding  an- 
other irritant  to  United  States-Canadian 
relations.     As    Assistant    Secretary    of 
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State  G.  GrifiBth  Johnson  told  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee: 

I  think  we  are  In  a  position  of  having  to 
recognize  that  the  Canadians  had  a  national 
objective  of  increasing  the  level  of  manu- 
facturing equipment. 

It  was  not  the  danger  of  economic 
stroke  and  counterstroke  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  kept 
this  Nation  from  imposing  a  counter- 
vailing tariff,  for  Canada  has  far  more 
to  lose  in  such  a  conflict  than  we  do. 
Much  more  important,  I  am  sure,  was 
the  fear  expressed  by  President  Johnson 
that  "our  broader  good  relations  with 
our  Canadian  friends  would  have  suf- 
fered serious  sti*ain." 

In  terms  of  foreign  relations,  then,  this 
may  have  seemed  like  the  more  prudent 
course  of  action.  The  argument  of  the 
proponents  of  the  agreement  seems  to  be 
that  our  interests  are  so  closely  bound 
up  with  those  of  Canada  that  we  should 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  established  Amer- 
ican business,  jobs,  and  production  which 
would  be  simply  handed  over  to  Canada 
under  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made. 

I  value  our  good  relations  with  Canada 
as  much  as  anyone  else  in  the  Senate; 
but  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  encouraging  any  nation — even 
our  closest  neighbor — to  believe  that  we 
will  purchase  its  good  will  at  the  price  of 
our  own  economic  interest  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade  enshrined  in  our  present 
international  trade  commitments. 

An  international  industry  cannot  be 
truly  rationalized  by  establishing  an  ar- 
tificial quota  system.  We  should  think 
very  carefully  about  the  precedent  being 
set  here  before  giving  congressional 
approval  to  the  trade  arrangements  al- 
ready privately  made  by  cutting  our  own 
modest  duties  on  automotive  imports. 
This  is  a  trade  policy  which  can  lead 
only  to  disaster. 


THE     JOHN    BIRCH     SOCIETY     AND 
THE  RADICAL  RIGHT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago  attended  by 
the  apostles  of  rightwing  extremism  and 
ultraconsei-vatism,  Mr.  Robert  Welch,  re- 
tired candy  manufacturer  from  Belmont, 
Mass.,  and  founder  and  titular  head  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  dramatically  as- 
serted : 

Not  only  is  the  country  one  vast  Insane 
asylum,  they've  let  out  the  worst  patients  to 
run  the  place. 

Incredible  as  such  a  statement  may 
appear  to  the  average  American  citizen, 
it  was  only  one  of  many  absurd  charges 
that  Mr.  Welch  made  during  the  course 
of  his  speech.  He  characterized  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  "the  idol 
of  the  Communists."  To  the  cheers  and 
applause  of  those  in  attendance  Welch 
charged  that  the  civil  rights  movement  is 
being  guided  by  Communists  to  dismem- 
ber American  society.  He  said  that  the 
Communist  master  plan  calls  for  an  In- 
dependent Negio-Soviet  republic  to  be 


carved  out  of  the  United  States.      Said 
Welch: 

If  the  plan  succeeds  thousands  of  white 
citizens  win  be  murdered  in  the  South.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  good  Negroes  themselves  will 
be  tortured  and  miirdered. 

Such  patently  absurd  and  dangerous 
statements  are  nothing  new  for  Robert 
Welch  and  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Welch  is  the  same  man  who  once  charged 
former  President  Eisenhower  with  being 
a  "dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy."  He  has  leveled 
similar  charges  against  many  of  our  most 
patriotic  and  dedicated  leaders  and  citi- 
zens, including  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Gen. 
George  Marshall  through  whose  genius 
our  European  allies  were  enabled  to  re- 
cover rapidly  from  the  scourges  of  the 
last  world  war  to  join  as  our  effective 
partners  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  free- 
dom around  the  world. 

Of  the  NATO  alliance,  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  this  liberty 
throughout  the  free  world,  Mr.  Welsh 
has  said : 

With  regard  to  that  brainchild  of  Dean 
Acheson,  godchild  of  Harry  Truman,  and 
eventual  ward  of  Dwight  Elsenhower,  we 
have  repeatedly  Insisted  for  years  that  it 
was  probably  the  biggest — and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  expensive — hoax  in  all  hiunan 
history. 

Robert  Welch  is  the  same  man  who 
describes  democracy  as  "merely  a  de- 
ceptive phrase,  a  weapon  of  dema- 
goguery,  and  a  perennial  fraud."  He 
warns  his  followers  to  understand  that 
"the  John  Birch  Society  will  operate  un- 
der completely  authoritarian  control  at 
all  levels." 

And  so  it  goes.  "Impeach  Earl  War- 
ren." "Get  the  United  States  out  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
out  of  the  United  States."  "Abolish  the 
income  tax."  These  are  the  cries  of  the 
radical  right,  of  Robert  Welch  and  the 
John  Birch  Society  which  he  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  fate  of  our  country,  and  indeed  of 
the  entire  free  world,  if  the  principles  of 
Robert  Welch  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety should  ever  be  put  into  practice. 
Almost  every  major  position  which  the 
John  Birch  Society  takes  is  precisely 
that  which  the  Communists  would  most 
want  us  to  take.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  would  please  the  Communists 
more  than  to  have  us  abandon  our  NATO 
commitments.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  would  please  them  more  than  to 
have  us  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions so  that  they  could  exercise  their 
influence  there  unrestrained  and  unop- 
posed. I  can  think  of  nothing  wliich 
would  please  the  Communists  more  than 
for  us  to  stifle  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Negro  American  citizens. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  radical  right  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety are  doing  more  to  aid  conmiunism 
than  the  Communists  themselves.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing which  the  Communists  have  never 
succeeded  in  doing.  They  are  waging  a 
massive  campaign  to  undermine  the 
faith   and   confidence   of  the   average 


American  citizen  in  the  institutions, 
heritage,  and  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

This  campaign  is,  regrettably,  a  highly 
organized  one.  The  John  Birch  Society 
is  a  monolithic  organization,  using  all  of 
the  techniques  of  the  Communist  system, 
including  indoctrination,  small  "cell" 
groups,  politely  called  "chapters,"  and 
total  leadership  and  command  centered 
at  the  top,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Welch. 
Reading  rooms  are  operated  across  the 
Nation.  Libraries  and  bookstores  are 
filled  with  the  trash  and  propaganda  of 
the  radical  right,  which  was  so  widely 
circulated  during  the  last  election  cam- 
paign. Speakers  are  availiable  to  tour 
about,  handing  out  the  Birch  Society 
line.  Front  groups,  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Communists,  are  estab- 
lished. 

A  respected  Catholic  author.  Father 
Robert  A.  Graham,  has  said: 

The  real  danger  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
lies  not  In  its  organization  and  methods  but 
in  its  impact  upon  the  American  national 
life  at  this  moment.  It  Is  proving  to  be  an 
instrument  of  division  and  a  threat  to  the 
national  morale.  For,  to  Justify  its  claim 
that  the  country  is  infiltrated  by  Commu- 
nists, the  John  Birch  Society  has  embarked 
on  an  unprecedented  and  arrogant  campaign 
against  almost  all  our  leaders.  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  liberals  or  conservatives. 

In  the  words  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Senator  Mansfield: 

Every  decent  and  right-thinking  man 
should  stand  up  and  be  counted  against  that 
kind  of  slander  and  that  type  of  organiza- 
tion. 

By  focusing  on  the  alleged  internal 
conspiracy  to  take  over  our  Nation,  a 
conspiracy  which  has  absolutely  no  basis 
in  fact,  the  John  Birch  Society  does  ir- 
reparable harm.  By  presenting  the 
American  public  with  a  strawman  to 
knock  down,  it  tends  to  neglect  com- 
pletely the  real  threat  which  communism 
poses,  that  of  destroying  freedom  and 
liberty  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  through  subversion  and  infil- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  back  in  Jan- 
uary, the  groups  of  the  radical  right  have 
lost  faith  in  our  democratic  institutions. 
Of  none  is  this  more  true  than  the  John 
Birch  Society.  It  has  lost  faith  in  the 
leadership  of  both  our  great  political 
parties.  It  has  lost  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  the  American  people  to  see  and  un- 
derstand the  truth  without  regard  to 
propaganda.  It  has  lost  faith  in  our 
great  churches  and  in  our  educational 
institutions.  It  represents  an  attack  on 
all  of  the  things  that  true  patriots  hold 
dear. 

The  growth  of  John  Birch  Society  ac- 
tivities is  reflected  in  its  annual  finan- 
cial reports.  In  1959,  the  organization's 
flrst  full  year  of  operation.  It  reported 
no  paid  oflScers  and  only  14  paid  em- 
ployees. Its  total  income  was  $129,000. 
In  1960,  the  flgure  had  risen  to  $198,000. 
In  1961,  the  society  nearly  tripled  its 
gross  income — to  more  than  $534,000 — 
and  sharply  increased  its  staff.  In  1962, 
gross  income  rose  to  $737,000,  and  in 
1963    passed    the    million-dollar   mark. 
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During  1964.  the  society's  total  revenue 
was  over  $3  million.  The  John  Birch 
Society's  increased  income  represents  ex- 
pansion in  publishing  and  propaganda, 
rather  than  in  membership.  Nonethe- 
less, membership  in  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety today  is  estimated  at  anywhere  be- 
tween 20,000  and  100.000.  Welch  him- 
self recently  told  an  audience  at  Am- 
herst College  that  the  national  member- 
ship now  stands  between  80.000  and  100.- 
000.  The  society  had  a  long-range  goal 
of  1  million  members  when  it  was  found- 
ed by  Welch  6  years  ago.  The  Birch 
Society  now  runs  300  American  opinion 
libraries  and  bookstores,  and  hopes  to 
bring  this  figure  up  to  1.000  shortly.  In 
a  pamphlet  issued  with  the  March  issue 
of  the  society's  bulletin,  a  political  action 
campaign  was  set  forth,  with  a  goal  of 
$12  million  for  the  1966  elections. 

One  might  have  hoped  that  the  results 
of  the  recent  national  election  would 
have  dulled  and  slowed  the  progress  of 
the  venom  injected  into  the  American 
bloodstream  by  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  the  other  organizations  of  the  radi- 
cal right. 

That  simple,  sad  truth  is  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  Recent  months  have 
witnessed  a  sharp  increase  in  the  tempo 
of  John  Birch  Society  activity.  All 
across  the  Nation,  communities  have 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
pressure  tactics  and  methods  of  the 
Birch  Society.  Far  too  often,  they  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  combat  this 
pressure. 

For  many  years  community  leaders 
and  public  officials  were  content  to  dis- 
miss the  John  Birchers  and  their  fellow 
travelers  with  the  phrase.  "Oh,  they're 
misguided,  but  after  all  they're  just  a 
bunch  of  patriotic  Americans." 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  it 
is  time  for  true  American  patriots  to  ex- 
pose the  John  Birch  Society  for  what  it 
really  is,  an  organization  which  is  far 
outside  the  mainstream  of  American 
political  thought  and  heritage.  The  time 
has  come  for  responsible  American  citi- 
zens in  commimitles  throughout  our 
country  to  stand  up  and  combat  the 
phony  and  dangerous  extremist  doctrines 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  We  must  not 
permit  to  go  unchecked  any  longer  the 
society's  attempts  to  take  over  and  in- 
doctrinate the  schools,  libraries,  church 
groups,  and  PTA's  of  our  communities. 

We  must  leam  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  local  groups  and  institutions  are 
targets  for  extremists.  In  late  1960,  the 
Birch  Society  publication.  American 
Opinion,  urged  its  readers  to  "join  your 
PTA.  Get  your  conservative  friends  to 
do  likewise,  and  go  to  work  to  take  it 
over."  A  couple  of  months  ago.  Mrs. 
Jennelle  Moorhead,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
warned  that  extremist  groups  were  at- 
tempting to  infiltrate  PTA's  in  35  States, 
creating  "a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
freedom  and  democracy."  Mrs.  Moor- 
head noted  that  rightwing.  extremist 
organizations  have  engaged  in  letter 
writing  campaigns  to  newspapers,  charg- 
ing the  national  PTA  with  supporting 
"extended  welfare  aid  to  foster  illegiti- 
macy" and  advocating  "Communistic- 
tainted  textbooks  for  leftwing  authors." 


While  commenting  that  such  charges 
"seem  too  ridiculous  to  merit  comment," 
Mrs.  Moorhead  wisely  stated  that  "when 
they  continue  to  be  heard,  we  know  a 
counterattack  is  necessary." 

The  Birchers  and  their  cousins  have 
made  our  local  school  boards  and  text- 
books a  target  for  their  attacks.  They 
have  tried  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  our  educators  and  school  board 
members  and  then  take  over  the  boards 
and  the  selection  of  teachers  and  text- 
books. 

Two  noted  authors.  Harry  and  Bonaro 
Overstreet.  long  known  for  their  excel- 
lent books  on  the  dangers  of  communism, 
have  recently  written  an  outstanding 
work,  "The  Strange  Tactics  of  Extrem- 
ism." which  details  the  equally  fright- 
ening dangers  of  the  radical  right.  To 
combat  the  dangers  of  the  extreme  right, 
they  suggest  that  citizens  keep  an  eye  on 
the  local  school  and  library  boards.  The 
PTA,  they  state,  "is  a  prime  target  of 
Robert  Welch,  as  are  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  movements."  In  a  recent  speech 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Overstreet  stressed 
that  in  local  meetings,  there  should  be  a 
fixed  closing  hour  and  also  a  rule  that 
no  resolution  can  be  voted  on  at  the  same 
meeting  in  which  it  is  introduced. 
Watch  out  for  a  "number  of  new  mem- 
bers who  rise  to  support  each  other's 
statements."  she  warned. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  for 
far  too  long  we  have  underestimated  the 
danger  to  the  American  political  and  so- 
cial fabric  which  organizations  such  as 
the  John  Birch  Society  pose.  I  speak  to- 
day because  I  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  responsible  individual  citizens  and 
community  leaders  take  action  now  to 
combat  the  growing  influence  of  these 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  an  even  more  extreme 
organization  than  the  Birch  Society  is 
the  Minutemen — a  group  of  men  who 
have  taken  up  arms  in  a  misguided  effort 
to  defend  what  they  call  freedom.  An 
indication  of  the  highly  unstable  nature 
of  this  and  similar  groups  was  revealed 
in  a  recent  kidnaping  effort  involving 
the  national  coordinator  of  the  Minute- 
men.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
news  account  of  this  incident  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  7.  1965. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  "Check-List  for  Commu- 
nity Action  To  Fight  Extremism"  and  an 
excellent  bibliography  of  material  avail- 
able on  the  rightwing  may  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  out- 
standing series  of  articles  on  the  John 
Birch  Society,  written  by  a  fine  journal- 
ist. Mr.  Raymond  R.  Coffey,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July   10.  1965] 
KiDNAPiNGS    Laid    to    Top    Minttteman — Hz 

Surrenders    Aiter    FBI    Jon«8    Day -Long 

Search 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Kansas  Cttt.  Mo.,  July  9.— Robert  Bolivar 
de  Pugh.  national  coordinator  of  the  right- 
wing  Minutemen  organization,  turned  him- 
self In  late  today  to  face  kidnaping  charges. 


He  was  arraigned  before  Magistrate  Louis 
Mazuch  In  Jackson  County  Court  and  re- 
leased on  $5,000  bond  pending  preliminary 
hearing  July  20. 

Earlier  today  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation had  Joined  the  search  for  the  42- 
year-old  ultraconservative. 

Mr.  de  Pugh  Is  charged  with  kidnaping  two 
young  women  and  holding  them  captive  for 
2  weeks  while  seeking  to  persuade  them  to 
seduce  Government  officials  for  purposes  of 
blackmail. 

GONE    UNDERGROnND  . 

Lawrence  F.  Gepford,  Jackson  County 
prosecutor,  filed  the  charges  yesterday.  This 
morning,  he  said  a  de  Pugh  follower  told 
one  of  his  Investigators  that  the  Minutemen 
chief  had  gone  underground  and  you'll  never 
find  him. 

This  afternoon  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner here  Issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  de  Pugh.  a  chemist  who  lives  In  Mor- 
bome.  Mo.,  on  charges  of  fleeing  the  State 
to  avoid  prosecution. 

The  young  women  are  Patricia  Lucille 
Beal.  21.  of  Lake  Lotawana.  Mo.,  and  Linda 
Frances  Judd,  16,  of  Independence.  Mo. 

"He  told  us  that  the  Communists  have 
taken  over  the  Government  and  he  would 
use  us.  and  other  girls  like  us.  to  return  the 
Government  to  the  American  people,"  Miss 
Judd  said  in  a  signed  statement. 

The  Minutemen  foresee  a  Communist  take- 
over of  the  United  States,  abetted  by  an  ad- 
ministration that  they  contend  Is  soft  on 
communism. 

In  preparation  for  the  expected  takeover, 
bands  of  Minutemen  around  the  country  take 
regular  target  practice  and  train  in  outdoor 
survival  techniques.  They  plan  to  take  to 
the  hills  in  a  guerrilla  resistance  movement, 
thwart  the  Communists  and  Install  a  patri- 
otic government. 

Miss  Beal  stated  that  Mr.  de  Pugh  "showed 
us  through  papers  he  had"  that  the  last  four 
past  Presidents  and  many  other  Government 
officials  "were  Communists." 

YOUNG    GIRL    LEFT    HOME 

She  said  she  had  moved  into  an  Independ- 
ence apartment  last  April.  The  building  Is 
used  by  Minutemen. 

Because  she  owed  money  for  rent,  she  said, 
she  agreed  to  fold  for  mailing,  copies  of 
Minutemen  publications. 

Miss  Judd  said  she  had  left  home  and  spent 
the  night  of  last  June  3  in  Miss  Beal's  apart- 
ment. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  young  woman 
said.  Mr.  de  Pugh  awakened  them,  displayed 
a  revolver,  and  advised  them  to  leave  with 
him  before  the  police  arrested  Miss  Judd  as 
a  runaway  and  Miss  Beal  for  harboring  her. 

They  said  they  had  been  kept  In  a  home 
In  Richmond.  Mo.,  near  Norborne.  There 
they  said,  they  were  taught  Judo  and  apprised 
of  Minutemen  plans  for  them.  Finally,  they 
added,  they  were  taken  to  a  prlntshop  In 
Independence  that  Is  the  Minutemen  head- 
quarters for  western  Missouri. 

They  said  they  escaped  June  19.  They  were 
picked  up  by  the  Independence  police  and 
told  their  story  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

A  Checklist  for  Communttt  Action 
To  FIGHT  Extremism 
Make  an  Inventory — including  names,  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers — of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  provide  commu- 
nity leadership.  Such  a  list  would  include 
civic,  business,  religious  and  political  lead- 
ers and  principal  officers  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  PTA's.  League  of  Women  Voters, 
service  clubs,  communications  media,  stu- 
dent organizations.  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  professional  societies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  ethnic  and  national- 
ity groups,  civil  rights  organizations,  orga- 
nized labor,  senior  citizens,  etc. 
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Call  a  meeting  of  such  leaders  to  discuss 
the  extremist  threat  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  your  town,  and  to  establish  commit- 
tees to  meet  the  threat. 

Plan  action  to  oppose,  challenge,  and  ex- 
pose the  statements  and  actions  of  extrem- 
ists. They  have  every  right  to  speak  and 
write  as  they  please,  but  they  should  be  chal- 
lenged by  responsible  people  when  they  un- 
fairly attack  people  or  organizations. 

When  extremists  schedule  public  meet- 
ings, arrange  for  comment  In  the  press  and 
on  radio  and  TV  quoting  responsible  com- 
munity leaders  on  the  nature  find  Intent  of 
the  organization.  Arrange  for  Informed  per- 
sons to  attend  such  meetings  prepared  to 
ask  questions  of  speakers. 

Plan  a  program  designed  to  inform  peo- 
ple In  your  community  about  extremists. 
Do  not  forget  to  provide  facts  to  editors  and 
broadcasters.  One  source  for  feictual  infor- 
mation is  Group  Research,  Inc.,  which  pub- 
lishes a  directory  on  the  subject.  Most  State 
AFL-CIO  organizations  have  a  copy  of  this 
directory.  You  can  also  develop  a  library  of 
films,  books,  and  articles  on  the  subject. 

Develop  a  speakers'  bureau  whose  mem- 
bers can  be  made  available  to  talk  to  church 
groups,  fraternal,  civil,  and  service  organiza- 
tions, and  to  schools  either  on  the  topic  of 
extremism  or  to  answer  extremist  attacks. 

Monitor  local  radio  and  TV  stations  to 
keep  abreast  of  what  extremist  broadcasters 
are  saying,  then  demand  equal  time  to  an- 
swer their  charges.  Similarly,  seek  time 
from  broadcasters  or  from  sponsors  of  pub- 
lic affairs  programs  In  the  community  to 
alert  people  to  the  dangers  of  extremism. 

Use  the  "letters-to-the-edltor"  columns 
of  newspapers  to  discuss  the  general  issue, 
and  monitor  these  coliunns  so  that  extrem- 
ist letters  are  answered  promptly. 

Check  community  and  school  libraries 
to  request  that  when  extremist  literature  Is 
on  the  shelves,  countering  materials  also  be 
displayed. 

Establish  and  maintain  regular  proce- 
dures for  meetings  of  your  organization  so  It 
can't  be  taken  over  by  extremists  packing 
a  meeting. 


Bibliography  of  Material  Available  on  tbe 
Rightwing 

Following  are  films,  pamphlets,  reprints 
of  articles,  books,  and  reports  available  on 
extremist  organizations  and  methods  of  com- 
bating their  activities  in  the  United  States. 
All  are  current  and  in  stock  at  locations 
listed  in  the  descriptions. 

FILMS 

"The  Extremists":  A  fllmstrip  exploring 
the  wide  range  of  extremist  organizations 
that  comprise  the  radical  rightwing  In  the 
Nation  today — their  goals,  range  of  propa- 
ganda activities,  political  and  economic  ac- 
tivities, and  source  of  funds.  Produced  In 
1964  by  COPE  with  a  film  discussion  guide — 
25  minutes.  Available  from  the  AFL-CIO 
film  division.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  May  be  purchased  for  $50.  rented 
for  $3:  reserve  at  least  10  days  In  advance. 

"Rumor":  The  case  history  of  a  rumor,  how 
It  starts,  spreads,  and  its  results.  An  excel- 
lent discussion  starter  for  adult  and  sec- 
ondary school  groups.  16-mllllmeter  sound, 
S'/a  minutes,  black  and  white,  cleared  for 
TV.  Available  from  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth.  315  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  May  be  purchased  for 
$250.  borrowed  for  $2;  reserve  3  weeks  In  ad- 
vance listing  alternate  dates. 

"Rumor  Clinic":  A  picture  program  ena- 
bling the  audience  to  participate  In  starting 
and  spreading  rumors  within  a  room.  Exam- 
ines the  nature  of  rvmiors  and  helps  people 
become  rumor  conscious.  Pour  frames.  35 
millimeter,  silent,  black  and  white.  Avail- 
able from  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth.  315  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y..  $1. 


pamphlets 

"Combating  Undemocratic  Pressures  on 
Schools  and  Libraries:  A  Guide  for  Local 
Communities."  Guidelines  for  communities 
to  follow  In  dealing  with  pressure  groups 
which  demand  sudden  and  drastic  changes  in 
school  curriculums  and  personnel,  and  li- 
brary policies  and  personnel.  Available  from 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10  cents;  quantity 
prices  on  request. 

"The  Dan  Smoot  Reports — Documented 
Truth  or  Doctored  Propaganda?":  An  analy- 
sis of  one  rightwing  group's  attacks  on  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  Available 
from  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  N.Y..  5  cents. 

"Don't  Be  Fooled — The  Target  Is  You":  A 
description  of  rightwing  attempts  to  Infil- 
trate American  trade  unions,  schools,  and 
community  organizations  with  suggested 
methods  of  counteracting  their  activities. 
COPE  publication  No.  130c.  Available  from 
the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  no  charge  for  single  copies. 

"Extremist  Groups:  A  Clear  and  Present 
Danger  to  Freedom  and  Democracy":  Sug- 
gested methods  of  combating  extremist  at- 
tempts to  Infiltrate  PTA's,  schools  and 
libraries.  Available  from  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  700  North  Rush 
Street,  Chicago,  111.;  15  cents;  10  copies,  $1; 
discount  on  quantity  orders. 

"The  Freedom  To  Read":  Techniques 
which  publishers  and  librarians  can  use  to 
counter  extremist  attempts  to  suppress  free- 
dom of  information.  Available  from  tbe 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  381  Park  Avenue, 
South,  New  York,  N.Y.;  25  cents  single  copy; 
quantity  prices  available  on  request. 

"The  Radical  Right":  A  12-page  fact  sheet 
analyzing  attacks  of  the  radical  right  on 
churchmen,  churches,  and  local  councils, 
surveying  current  books  about  extremism, 
reviewing  books  produced  by  the  radical 
right,  aud  providing  a  concise  directory  to 
extremist  groups  and  radical  right  broad- 
casters, and  Including  a  brief  bibliography. 
Available  from  the  office  of  information, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.;  single  copies  25  cents, 
50  copies  $4.50.  100  copies  $8,  1,000  copies  $70. 

"The  Right-wing  In  the  Race  Crisis":  A 
study  of  the  rightwing 's  apjjeal  to  prejudice, 
its  links  with  segregationists,  and  its  at- 
tempts to  scuttle  civil  rights  in  1964.  Avail- 
able from  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  One  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.Y.;   no  charge  for  single  copies. 

"Sowing  Dissension  in  the  Churches":  An 
analysis  of  the  aims  and  activities  of  several 
rightwing  Individuals  and  groups  engaged 
In  attacks  on  church  leadership.  Prepared 
by  the  Episcopal  Church  Center  in  New 
York.  Available  from  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 
N.Y.;  7  cents. 

"What  Is  Extremism?":  Answers  to  10 
questions  designed  to  Identify  extremist- 
inspired  programs  and  to  suggest  construc- 
tive ways  to  counteract  them.  Available 
from  the  Institute  of  Himian  Relations.  165 
East  56  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.;  10  cents  for 
single  copy.  $7.50  per  100  In  bulk. 

"What's  Right  and  Left?— A  Guide  for 
Responsible  Anti-Communists":  A  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  extremists  on  both  the 
right  and  the  left.  Available  from  Freedom 
House,  20  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.; 
10  cents. 

"What's  Wrong  With  the  Par  Right?":  An 
analysis  of  the  far  right's  misinterpretation 
of  world  events,  reliance  on  quick  remedies, 
use  of  slogans,  and  ineffectiveness  In  com- 
bating conununlsm.  Underlines  the  need 
and  techniques  of  counteracting  them  ef- 
fectively. Available  from  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  1341  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.;  25  cents;  bulk  re- 
ductions over  100  copies. 


BOOKS 


"Danger  of  the  Right,"  Benjamin  R.  Ep- 
stein and  Arnold  Forster.  Random  House, 
1964,  $4.95,  soft  cover  $2.95.  Examines  the 
facts,  figures,  and  leading  personalities  whose 
activity  and  support  has  made  the  right- 
wing  a  noticeable  force  on  the  American 
political  scene. 

"The  Far  Right."  Donald  Janson  and  Ber- 
nard Eisman,  McGraw-Hill.  1963,  $5.95.  An 
examination  of  the  people  and  events  which 
have  helped  extremism  to  gain  prominence 
in  scores  of  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

"Men  of  the  Par  Right,"  Richard  Dudman, 
Pyramid  Books,  1962.  50  cents.  The  political 
profiles  of  more  than  15  leading  practitioners 
of  rightwing  fanaticism  are  revealed  in  a 
series  of  penetrating  studies.  The  author  Is 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

"The  Strange  Tactics  of  Extremism,"  Harry 
and  Bonaro  Overstreet.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.. 
1964,  $4.50.  A  thorough  docimaentatlon  of 
rightwing  organizations  and  tactics  which 
presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  and  Dan  Smoot  report,  the 
Circuit  Riders  of  America,  and  other  similar 
rightist  groups. 

reprints 

"Communism  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches"  (from  Eternity  magazine,  Sep- 
tember 1960)  :  An  investigation  of  right- 
wing  attacks  on  the  National  Council  of 
churches.  Available  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  5  cents. 

"Democracy  and  the  John  Birch  Society" 
(from  the  Anti-Defamation  League  Bulletin 
by  Benjamin  R.  Epstein)  :  A  description  of 
John  Birch  Society  methods  and  philosophy. 
Available  from  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  B'nal  B'rlth.  315  Lexington  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.;  5  cents. 

"Doomsday  Merchant  on  the  Far,  Par 
Right"  (from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) : 
A  review  of  the  efforts  of  Oklahoma  evan- 
gelist Billy  James  Hargls.  his  Christian  Cru- 
sade and  National  Anti-Commiuilst  Leader- 
ship School,  to  save  all  America  from  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  imminent  takeover 
of  America  by  the  Communists.  Available 
from  National  Council  of  Churches,  475 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  N.Y.;  10  cents. 

"The  Fright  Peddlers"  (from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  May  2,  1963)  :  A  Senate 
speech  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  reviewing  letters  and 
pamphlets  used  in  rightwing  mail  crusades 
to  intimidate  Congressmen  and  the  public. 
Single  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Senator  at  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

"How  To  Cope  With  Attacks  Prom  the 
Fanatic  Fringe"  (from  School  Management) : 
A  detailed  guide  for  school  administrators 
and  local  school  boards.  Available  from  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  315 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  15  cents. 

"The  John  Birch  Society — Fundamental- 
Ism  on  the  Right"  (from  Commentary,  Au- 
gust 1961 )  :  A  description  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  its  Ideology  and  tactics.  Available 
from  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations,  165  East  56th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.;  10  cents  single  copy, 
$7.50  per  100. 

"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  (from  the 
Congressional  Record,  Sept.  10,  1964)  :  A 
review  of  the  controversial  rightwing  book 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason."  by  the  National 
Council  for  Civic  Responsibility  as  inserted 
in  the  Record  by  Representative  Charles  A. 
Vanik,  Democrat,  of  Ohio.  Available  from 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  Public 
Affairs  Division.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C;  no  charge  for  single  copies. 

"The  Radical  Right  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Fundamentalist  Minority"  (from  Commen- 
tary, April  1962) :  An  analysis  of  the  relation 
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of  Protestant  fundamentalism  to  the  ultra- 
conservative  movement  In  America.  Avail- 
able from  the  American  Jewish  Conunlttee. 
Institute  of  Human  Relations.  165  East  56th 
Street,  New  York.  NY.;  10  cents  single  copy; 
$7.50  per  100. 

"The  Radical  Right  Is  Still  on  the  Ram- 
page" ( from  the  Congressional  Record,  Jan. 
12.  1965)  :  First  In  a  series  of  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  Senate  by  Senator  Prank  Chitrch, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho  (on  the  rlghtwlng's  ac- 
tivity in  last  November's  election  and  Its 
continued  organizational  and  financial 
growth.  Seven  Democratic  Senators  also 
discuss  the  role  of  the  far  right  in  their  cam- 
paigns this  past  fall.  Available  from  the 
OlBce  of  Senator  Frank  Church,  405  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.; 
one  to  five  copies  free  of  charge;  2  cents  each 
for  6  or  more  copies. 

"Report  on  the  Rampageous  Right"  (from 
the  New  York  Times  magazine,  by  Alan 
Barth)  :  An  analysis  of  today's  conservative 
extremists,  who  they  are.  what  they  stand 
for,  and  why.  Available  from  the  Antl-Defa- 
matlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  315  Lexlng- 
.  ton  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.;   10  cents. 

"Rlghtlest  Revival:  Who's  on  the  Far 
Right?"  (from  Look  magazine.  Mar.  13,  1962)  : 
A  discussion  of  the  leaders  of  the  far  right, 
their  beliefs,  motives,  means  of  support,  and 
foUowlngs.  Available  from  Look  magazine, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.;  lim- 
ited number  of  copies  available  at  10  cents 

"Scaremongers  and  the  National  Council 
of  Churches"  (Christian  Advocate,  Sept.  24. 
1964)  :  Nine  practical  suggestions  on  what  to 
do  when  rlghtwlngers  start  attacking  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  In  your  com- 
munity Available  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  475  Riverside  Drive.  New 
York,  N.Y.;  3  cents. 

"The  Sunday  Puncher"  (from  the  Great- 
er Philadelphia  magazine.  August  1964)  :  A 
backgrounder  on  Rlghtwlnger  Carl  Mclntlre. 
the  "Twentieth  Century  Reformation  Hour 
which  sponsors  his  broadcasts  across  the 
country,  and  their  antipathy  toward  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  and  other  or- 
ganizations. Available  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  Office  of  Information. 
475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  NY.;  7  cents. 

"Thoughts  on  Extremism"  (from  the  Cath- 
olic News.  Feb.  24.  1962)  :  A  Catholic  critique 
of  political  extremism.  Available  from  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  315 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.:  5  cents. 

"Ultraconservatlsm  In  the  1964  Presiden- 
tial Election"  (from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, Dec.  5-12.  1964)  :  Series  of  articles  on 
the  Influence  of  ultraconservatlve  elements 
In  the  1964  Presidential  election.  Covers  the 
growth  of  the  Goldwater  for  President  move- 
ment, the  relation  of  the  rlghtwing  and  the 
Republican  Partv.  and  speculates  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  rlghtwing.  Available  from  Ar- 
thur Bertelson.  managing  editor,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  1133  Franklin  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  30  cents  each. 

"What  Is  an  Extremist?"  (from  Look  maga- 
zine. Oct.  20.  1964)  :  Aids  in  Identifying  ex- 
tremists, their  beliefs,  goals,  and  threats  to 
the  American  tradition.  Available  from  the 
National  Education  Association,  Commission 
on  Professional  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 
1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC; 
single  copy  free  of  charge,  quantity  prices  on 
request. 

"Who  Is  Doing  the  Devil's  Work  In  Ameri- 
can Politics?"  (from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. May  20.  1963) :  Speech  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Ronald 
Brooks  Cameron,  Democrat,  of  California, 
with  comments  by  other  Democratic  House 
Members,  on  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action.  Its  links  with  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  other  rlghtwing  groups,  and  Its 
political  activities.  Available  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic  National   Committee,   public   affairs 


division.    1730   K   Street   NW..   Washington. 
D.C.;  no  charge  for  single  copies. 

"Why  I  Can't  Join  the  John  Birch  Society" 
(from  Look  magazine.  Nov.  3.  1964)  :  An 
analysis  and  point-by-polnt  refutation  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  its  materials.  Avail- 
able from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Commission  on  Professional  Rights  and 
Responsibilities.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  no  charge  for  single  copy; 
quantity  prices  on  request. 
newsletters 

"Group  Research  Report":  Semimonthly, 
4-page  newsletter  following  current  events 
about  the  rlghtwing.  Available  from  Group 
Research  Inc..  422  Bond  Building.  1404  New 
York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.;  $25  yearly. 

[Prom  the  Fargo  Forum  and  Moorhead  News. 

February  1965] 
Months  Since  GOP  National  Convention 
Have     Been     Boom     Times     for     Birch 
Society 

(EnrroR's  Note. — Reporter  Raymond  R. 
CofTey  has  examined  the  leadership  and 
political  doctrine  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
Its  phenomenal  growth,  its  public  relations 
campaign.  Its  strength  and  activities  and 
what  critics  of  the  society  say.) 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 
On  one  score  at  least,  it  appears  there  can 
be  no  argument  with  Robert  Welch,  founder 
of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

"Our  members  took  the  election  in  stride, 
as  merely  an  Incident  In  our  long-range  ac- 
tivities for  the  Americanist  cause."  he  wrote 
In  the  society's  December  bulletin. 

He  may  have  been  guilty  only  of  xmder- 
statement. 

Some    nonbellevers    have    viewed     Barry 
Goldwater's  November  3  Waterloo  as  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  radical  or  extreme  rlghtwing. 
But  not  the  John  Birch  Society  and  similar 
xUtra-rlght  groups. 

Welch  has  said  that  100  Blrchers  were 
among  the  delegates  to  the  Republican  con- 
vention that  nominated  Goldwater — far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  total  numbers  within 
the  party — and  that  their  Influence  was 
"strongly  felt." 

The  months  since  that  convention  have 
been  boom  times  for  the  society  and  It  ap- 
pears the  Birch  influence  may  be  even  more 
strongly  felt  across  the  land  In  the  days  to 
come. 

The  society's  growth  can  be  seen,  first  of 
all.  In  Its  financial  reports  and  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  Its  operations,  particularly  In  the 
Chicago  area. 

In  1959.  Its  first  year  of  operation,  the  na- 
tional society  had  14  paid  employees  and 
total  Income  of  $129,000. 

By  1963  Income  had  risen  to  around  $1.5 
million  and  last  year,  according  to  Welch.  It 
was  about  $3.2  million. 

The  paid  staff  now  Includes  about  60  co- 
ordinators In  the  field  and  about  140  other 
employees,  including  about  100  In  the  home 
office  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  according  to  John 
H.  Rousselot.  the  society's  public  relations 
director. 

In  addition,  the  society  now  distributes 
Its  literature  through  about  240  American 
Opinion  bookstores  and  libraries. 

It  has  full-time  offices  In  Glenvlew.  111., 
New  York,  Washington,  San  Marino.  Calif., 
and  Houston. 

Since  the  beginning,  membership  lists  have 
been  secret  and  estimates  have  ranged  from 
30,000  to  more  than  100,000.  The  truth  is 
somewhere  in  between. 

Rousselot  says  the  membership  fees  of  $24 
a  year  for  men  and  $12  for  women  normally 
account  for  about  one-third  of  the  society's 
total  income. 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  of  $18  a  member 
and  a  third  of  the  $3.2  million  total  Income 
reported  by  Welch  for  1964.  that  would  work 


out  to  something  like  59,500  members  na- 
tionwide. 

However,  that  Is  probably  a  little  high 
since,  also  according  to  Rousselot,  the  Income 
from  literature  sold  by  the  society  during 
the  election  campaign  ran  higher  than  usual, 
California  Is  by  all  accounts  the  society's 
strongest  State.  Other  strongholds,  Rousse- 
lot says,  are  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, Florida,  Alabama.  Louisiana,  and  the 
State  of  Washington. 

As  further  indications  of  growth,  Welch 
says  In  his  bulletin  for  January,  that  the  so- 
ciety plans  to  establish  a  lobbying  office  in 
Washington  to  be  headed  by  Reed  Benson, 
son  of  former  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft 
Benson. 

He  also  reported  plans  to  add  about  50  per- 
sons to  the  home  office  staff. 

To  get  a  good  idea  of  how  the  society 
Is  thriving  In  these  post-Goldwater  days,  a 
person  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Glenvlew. 

There,  in  a  suite  of  offices  In  a  low.  brick 
building  at  600  Waukegan  Road,  are  the  Illi- 
nois and  Midwest  headquarters  of  the  society. 
Until  several  weeks  ago  the  society's  Illi- 
nois operations  were  run  largely  from  the 
Chicago  home  of  Robert  J.  Koenlg,  major 
coordinator  for  a  six-State  mldwestern 
region. 

Now,  In  addition  to  office  space,  the  society 
has  also  acquired  a  full-time  paid  public 
relations  director,  Roger  Morrison,  for  the 
Midwest. 

The  society  has  American  Opinion  book- 
stores In  Glenvlew  and  Oak  Park,  another 
Chicago  suburb. 

There  are  similar  stores  or  libraries  at 
Rockford.  111.,  and  Alton,  111.,  and  the  society 
has  plans  for  others  on  Chicago's  North  Side 
and  In  south  suburban  Homewood. 

Koenlg  says  the  society  hopes  to  have  30 
such  bookstores — which  are  not  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  society  but  rather  on  a  kind 
of  franchise  basis — In  the  Chicago  area. 

Along  with  the  writings  of  Welch  and 
other  superconservatives.  the  bookstores  deal 
In  such  Items  as  postcards  saying  "save  our 
Republic — impeach  Earl  Warren"  and  an- 
other showing  the  United  Nations  building 
under  the  heading,  "the  house  that  (Alger) 
Hiss  built." 

For  lighter  moments  there  are  games  the 
whole  family  can  play,  such  as  "Constitu- 
tion— the  allegiance  game"  and  "Victory 
Over  Communism,  the  first  all-Amerlcan 
family  game  for  children  and  adults." 

The  six  States  directed  from  the  Glenvlew 
headquarters  are  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 

As  another  Indication  of  growth,  Illinois 
coordinator  Norman  Thomas  has  recently 
had  eight  southwestern  counties  trimmed 
from  his  territory  because  he  couldn't  keep 
up  with  all  the  demands  for  his  services. 

Every  night  of  the  week  and  twice  on  Sun- 
day Thomas  and  other  Birch  leaders  travel 
around  the  Chicago  area  and  the  rest  of  the 
State  giving  4-hour  "presentations"  of  the 
Birch  creed  for  prospective  members. 

Two  of  the  24  Birch  council  members,  the 
society's  top  leaders,  listed  In  a  16-page  color 
supplement  distributed  recently,  are  Chl- 
cagoans.  Industrialist  Stlllwell  J.  Conner  and 
Slobadan  M.  Draskovlch.  onetime  Yugoslav 
War  Minister  who  Is  now  a  rlghtwing  pub- 
lisher and  lecturer. 

Conner  Is  the  brother-in-law  of  Koenig. 
Midwest  coordinator. 

A  third  council  member  from  Illinois  Is 
Prof.  Revllo  P.  Oliver,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  has  suggested  that  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  for  falling  behind 
In  the  Communist-dictated  timetable  for 
taking  over  the  United  States. 

Public  relations  man  Morrison  says  he  sees 
the  society  as  the  "leading  organization  In 
the  conservative  movement"  and  anticipates 
continuing  and  accelerated  growth  In  this 
area. 
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[  Prom  the  Fargo  Forum  and  Moorhead  News, 

Feb. 23. 1965] 

Former  Congressman  John  H.  Rousselot  Is 

Birch  Society's  Best  Foot  Forward 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 
John  H.  Rousselot  Is  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety's best  foot  forward. 

He  Is  unrelenting,  charming,  cheerful, 
courteous,  handsome,  well  tailored,  polished, 
poised,  fluent,  and — compared  with  the  so- 
ciety's founding  ruler  Robert  Welch — brim- 
ful of  sweet  reason. 

He  Is  also  a  man  to  watch  In  the  burgeon- 
ing postelection  development  of  the  far 
right. 

A  defeated  former  Republican  Congress- 
man from  southern  California,  Rousselot.  37. 
is  now  the  $30,000-a-year  public  relations 
chief  of  the  Birch  Society  with  headquarters 
In  San  Marino,  a  wealthy  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles. 

He  Is  not  a  member  of  the  society's  top 
council,  but  many  in  the  society  say  they 
consider  him  the  leading  contender  to  suc- 
ceed the  66-year-old  Welch  when  he  steps 
down. 

Welch,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  who  has 
lived  In  the  Boston  area  for  about  40  years, 
is  a  former  candy  company  executive  who 
has  given  up  his  business  career  to  promote 
his  brand  of  antlcommunlsm  and  conserva- 
tism. 

He  founded  the  Birch  Society  at  a  2-day 
meeting  In  Indianapolis,  December  8-9,  1958. 
He  Is  a  balding.  Intense  man  who  is  anything 
but  a  polished  speaker  and  who  can  be 
crotchety,  curt,  and  Imperious. 

Rousselot,  by  contrast,  Is  all  charm  and 
diplomacy.  Whatever  his  future,  there  Is 
little  question  that  Rousselot  is  responsible 
to  a  major  degree  for  what  some  call  the 
society's  "new  look"  and  Its  apparent  sub- 
stantial growth  in  recent  months. 

"He  has  given  the  society  an  aura  of  re- 
spectability." said  an  official  of  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League,  which  has  assailed  the 
Birch  Society  as  an  extremist  group. 

Friendlier  sources  agree.  No  one  In  the 
society  ever  really  criticizes  Welch,  who  Is 
referred  to  almost  reverently. 

But  many  offer  opinions  to  the  effect  that 
Rousselot  "is  a  better  speaker  than  Mr. 
Welch"  or  Rousselot  "comes  over  better  on 
television"  than  Welch,  whose  manner  often 
provokes  outrage  and  whose  rhetoric  might 
be  described  as  Gothic  endurance. 

Still,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  Rousselot  de- 
parts from  Welch  on  any  essentials  of  Birch 
dogma.  It  Is  a  matter  of  technique,  the 
ingratiating  approach. 

Welch,  for  example,  is  probably  best  known 
for  his  blunt  suggestion  that  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  was  a  "dedicated, 
conscious  agent  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy" and  that  the  late  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  was  a  traitor. 

No  Ifs,  ands  or  buts.  And  no  way  to  win 
friends  or  Influence  people — at  least  not  fairly 
reasonable  people. 

Rousselot,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  run 
and  hit  approach  that  produces  a  kind  of 
diluted  exasperation,  a  feeling  that  "well, 
iiiaybe  he's  wrong  but  he  sure  Is  a  nice  guy." 

During  a  long  Interview  with  a  Chicago 
Dally  News  reporter  In  his  office,  for  example, 
he  agreed  that  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  probably  are 
not  Communist  agents. 

But  then  he  added  that  Humphrey  would 
have  to  be  "classified  as  a  rabid  Socialist"  and 
tliat  Mr.  Johnson  has  "voted  for  socialism 
more  often  than  for  free  enterprise." 

He  said  It  with  a  smile  that  was  pure  sin- 
cerity and  his  blue  eyes  were  as  unblinking 
as  if  he  had  Just  announced  something  as 
incontrovertible  as  the  time  of  day. 

Similarly  he  acknowledged  that  some  peo- 
ple might  not  agree  with  Welch's  Judgment 
of  Mr.   Elsenhower.     And  patiently  h©  ex- 


plained that,  of  course.  Birch  members  need 
not  agree  with  everything  their  leader  says. 

But — like  everyone  else  interviewed  in  the 
society — Rousselot  stopped  short  of  saying 
that  he  himself  disagreed. 

And  what  about  the  article  in  the  Birch 
magazine  in  which  Prof.  Revllo  P.  Oliver,  a 
Birch  council  member,  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  slain  because  he  had 
fallen  behind  In  the  Communist  timetable 
for  taking  over  the  United  States. 

"The  John  Birch  Society  has  never  taken 
the  position  that  Jack  Kennedy  was  a  Com- 
munist agent,"  Rousselot  said. 

Then  he  added,  "We  think  he  yielded,  as 
past  Presidents  have,  to  Communist  pres- 
sures." 

Furthermore,  Rousselot  said,  Oliver's  ar- 
ticle did  not  say  that  Kennedy  was  some  sort 
of  Communist  agent  or  under  Communist 
Infiuence — just  that  it  was  a  "possibility." 

It  is  this  Rousselot  approach — the  sinister 
Innuendo  delivered  behind  a  reasonable 
smile — that  foes  of  the  Birch  Society  see  as 
a  principal  reason  for  the  society's  recent 
surge  of  grov(rth. 

Thus,  the  "new  look"  makes  things  easier 
for  people  to  digest.  Rousselot  himself 
agrees  that  the  society  has  come  in  recent 
months  to  be  viewed  with  less  alarm  and 
more  acceptability. 

He  attributes  part  of  this  to  the  public 
relations  program  he  directs.  Particularly, 
he  says  coverage  of  the  society  by  the  press 
and  television  has  "Improved"  lately. 

The  Rousselot  approach  Is  also  on  view  at 
lower  echelons  within  the  society. 

The  Illinois  coordinator,  Norman  Thomas, 
for  example.  Is  a  cheerful,  witty,  crewcut 
young  man  who  used  to  sell  advertising  and 
now  sells  the  John  Birch  Society. 

"That's  Just  my  stage  name,"  he  quips 
when  someone  notes  he  has  the  same  name 
as  the  eminent  Socialist.  "My  real  name  Is 
Walter  Reuther." 

He  Is  an  altogether  pleasant  man  and  he 
looks  and  sounds  like  a  hard  man  to  put  any- 
thing over  on. 

Then  he  starts  talking  about  French  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  Gaulle,  for  example,  and 
you  get  some  Idea  of  what  divides  Blrchers 
from  other  people — and  how  deep  the  "new 
look"  really  runs. 

Most  of  the  world  views  De  Gaulle  as  al- 
most a  monarchlal  rightist  dedicated  only  to 
the  grandeur  of  De  Gaulle  and  France.  Not 
Thomas,  he  Is  sure  the  day  Is  not  far  off  when 
Robert  Welch  will  be  proved  right  In  the 
belief  that  De  Gaulle  is  a  Communist. 

"That  cotton  picker  (De  Gaulle)  Is  work- 
ing the  other  side."  Thomas  says.  "I  don't 
say  you'll  find  a  red  card  In  his  wallet,  but 
I  don't  think  It  will  be  too  long  before"  De 
Gaulle  Is  unmasked  to  all  the  world  as  a 
Communist. 

Thomas  even  thinks  he  knows  how  It 
happened. 

He  said  he  has  been  told  by  a  man  named 
Blumenfeld  who  Is  allegedly  an  expert  on 
such  things  that  De  Gaulle  "was  converted  to 
communism  in  1917  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  World  War  I  and  was  put  In  a 
prison  camp  with  some  Russians,"  Including 
someone  Thomas  Identified  as  "the  Red 
Marshal." 

Robert  J.  Koenlg,  the  midwest  coordi- 
nator, fits  the  same  pattern.  He  Is  a  friendly, 
almost  painfully  sincere  man,  a  Loyola  Uni- 
versity (Chicago)  graduate,  World  War  11 
Navy  officer,  an  effective  speaker  who  some- 
times himself  conducts  the  society's  "presen- 
tations" for  prospective  new  members. 

At  one  such  recent  meeting  in  Chicago's 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Koenlg  took  great 
pains  to  state  that  Welch's  book,  "The  Poli- 
tician"— In  which  he  makes  his  charges  about 
Mr.  Eisenhower  and  communism — has  no 
official  connection  with  the  society. 

But  then  he  offers  the  book  for  sale,  at 
$1  a  copy,  to  the  potential  recruits  and  he 
pointedly  does  not  repudiate  the  contents. 


Thus,  despite  the  "new  look"  In  the  so- 
ciety. Roxisselot  says,  "we  haven't  changed 
ovir  policies." 

That  Is  certainly  so. 

(From  the  Fargo  Forum  and  Moorhead  News, 
Feb.  24,  1965] 

Welch  Employs  Principle  of  Reversal  in 
John   Birch   Literature.   Conversation 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

In  the  Blue  Book  spelling  out  the  basic 
gospel  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  founder 
Robert  Welch  describes  the  million  members 
he  is  seeking  as  "good  patriots,  who  are  also 
men  and  women  of  good  will  and  good 
character  and  humane  conscience." 

One  other  requirement,  it  would  seem  to 
an  outsider,  is  a  good  dose  of  credulity. 

For,  beyond  paying  the  fairly  modest  dues 
of  $24  a  year  for  men  and  $12  for  women, 
Birch  members  must  come  prepared  to  be- 
lieve things  that  many  people  regard  as 
fairy  tales. 

To  make  this  easier  Welch  has  described  a 
theory  of  analysis  that  he  calls  the  "principle 
of  reversal." 

Welch  B&ys  the  Communists  use  this  prin- 
ciple, which  works — if  that  Is  the  word — 
thus: 

Former  U.N.  Secretary-General  Dag  Ham- 
merskjold,  to  take  just  one  example  of  Birch 
doctrine,  was  a  Kremlin  agent.  True,  the 
Russians  denounced  him  regularly  and  vio- 
lently. But  that  was  only  so  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  would  come  to  his 
defense  and  keep  him  In  the  U.N.  post  where 
he  could  serve  the  Kremlin. 

As  Arnold  Forster  and  Benjamin  R.  Epstein 
note  In  their  book,  "Danger  on  the  Right." 
this  sort  of  "reality  in  reverse"  thinking  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  totalitarian 
double-think  described  In  George  Orwell's 
book,  "1984." 

It  Is,  however,  the  sort  of  nonthinking 
and  nonlogic  that  pops  up  consistently  In 
Birch  literature  and  conversation. 

It  also  Illustrates  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  new  look  public  relations  effort  of  John 
Rousselot  and  others,  the  Birch  Society  has 
not  changed  Its  basic  policies  or  direction. 

Essentially,  Welch — who  In  terms  of  policy 
Is  the  Society — sees  the  world  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  gigantic  Communist  consplrawjy 
that  already  exerts  tremendous  Infiuence  In 
the  U.S.  Government  and  every  aspect  of 
American  life. 

Everyone  Is  suspect  and,  If  the  Commu- 
nists attack  anyone,  all  the  more  reason  to 
suspect  him  under  the  principle  of  reversal. 

The  theory  goes  that  If  you  are  against  the 
Birch  Society,  you  are  not  against  commu- 
nism. Or,  as  Welch  put  It  In  a  recent  bul- 
letin, more  and  more  people  are  coming  to 
realize  that  only  the  Birch  Society  can  save 
the  world  from  Communist  slavery. 

Specifically,  the  Society  Is  still  calling  for 
the  Impeachment  of  U.S.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  and  for  getting  the  United  States  out 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the 
United  States. 

It  also  continues  to  hammer  at  the  civil 
rights  movement  as  Communist-directed  and 
at  the  civil  rights  law  as  unconstitutional. 

It  sees  the  Income  tax  as  Marxist  and  pro- 
posals to  ease  Immigration  laws  as  Commu- 
nist-Inspired. The  national  PTA  is  under  fire 
and  such  programs  as  mental  health  and 
water  fluoridation  are  all  part  of  the  "collec- 
tivist"  conspiracy. 

Prospective  new  members  are  still  indoc- 
trinated with  a  filmed  speech  by  Welch  made 
In  1959  and  It  all  has  the  sound  of  doomsday. 

For  example,  he  says  as  the  film  begins, 
that  imless  the  tide  can  be  turned.  It  will  be 
only  a  "few  more  years"  before  the  Commu- 
nists complete  their  takeover  of  the  United 
States. 

The  map  "Is  already  drawn,"  he  asks  mem- 
bers to  beUeve,  for  dividing  the  50  States  up 
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Into  foxur  provinces  In  a  'worldwide  Commu- 
nist dominion." 

No  one  laughed  as  the  film  was  shown  to 
a  roomful  of  about  50  people  recently  at  Chi- 
cago's Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

Welch  says  that  Norway  and  Finland  are 
already  effectively  in  the  control  of  the  Com- 
munists, which  may  be  news  to  the  Finna 
and  Norwegians. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  the  late  and 
murderous  dictator  Rafael  Trujillo  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  probably  gave  that 
country  the  best  government  any  Latin 
American  nation  has  had  In  recent  times. 

Birch  literature  is  along  the  same  lines. 

Stillwell  J.  Conner,  a  Chicagoan  and  mem- 
ber of  the  top  Birch  Council,  has  written  an 
article,  "The  Catholic  Church  and  the  John 
Birch  Society,"  which  can  be  purchased  In 
Birch  book  stores. 

Conner  is  president  of  Modern  Sleep  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  which  also  has  a  plant  at  Marsh- 
field.  Wis. 

In  it  he  notes  that  the  Christmas  message 
of  Pope  Pius  Xn  in  1956  has  often  been  plc- 
tvu-ed  as  a  "carte  blanche  approval"  of  the 

U.N. 

He  also  concedes  that  it  Is  true  that  the 
Pope  said  "we  desire  to  see  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  strengthened." 

Despite  this,  the  Birchers,  a  heavy  propor- 
tion of  them  Catholics,  are  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  U.N. 

How   does   that   square?     Simple.     Under 
the  principle  of  reversal,  the  Pope  Just  didn't 
mean  what  he  said. 
Or,  as  Conner  puts  It: 

"The  Pope,  far  from  endorsing  the  actually 
existing  United  Nations,  was  indicating  to 
the  world  Its  most  grave  defect,  namely,  its 
disinclination  to  enforce  the  absolute  right 
of  freedom  for  the  Hungarian  nation  because 
of  the  false  realism"  of  many  of  Its  members. 
"He  did  not  call  for  a  'strengthening'  of 
the  false  realism  In  the  U.N.  that  so  saddened 
him  but  clearly  asked  for  Christian  realism." 
Having  thus  straightened  out  anyone  who 
might  have  had  the  notion  that  the  Pope 
meant  what  he  said.  Conner  goes  on  to  state 
that  a  "myriad"  of  historical  facts  "prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  [the  U.N-l  is  an  Instru- 
ment for  Communist  world  domination." 

Beyond  the  top  echelons  of  the  ultrarlght 
society  there  are  also  strong  evidences  that 
the  "new  look"  promoted  by  the  society's 
public  relations  corps  has  not  really  changed 
things  basically. 

In  Hollywood,  for  example,  not  many  miles 
from  Rousselot's  San  Marino,  Calif.,  office, 
there  Is  a  rlghtwlng  gathering  place  called 
Poor  Richard's  Book  Shop  which — by  almost 
anyone's  definition — would  qualify  as  a 
peddler  and  promoter  of  extremism. 

The  store  Is  at  5403  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
at  the  rear  of  an  Insurance  agency  operated 
by  Prank  X.  Ranuzzl,  who  describes  the  store 
as  privately  owned  and  as  "the  first  100  per- 
cent antl-Communlst  book  store  In  the 
United  States." 

Ranuzzl  says  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Birch  Society  since  1959  and  the  store 
carries  a  full  line  of  the  society's  literature. 
The  store  has  a  whole  section  of  fioor-^o- 
celllng  shelves  filled  with  such  titles  as  "The 
Art  of  Shooting,"  "Explosives  and  Home- 
made Bombs,"  "We  Shall  Fight  In  the 
Streets,"  "Blaster's  Handbook,"  "Modem 
OuerrlUa  Warfare."  and  "How  To  Oo  Live  In 
the  Woods  on  $10  a  Week." 

Ranuzzl,  In  conversation,  was  about  as 
fierce  as  some  of  the  book  titles — and  a  far 
cry  from  the  picture  of  polite  reasonableness 
presented  by  Rousselot  and  other  advocates 
of  the  "new  look." 

His  view  of  things  goes  like  this: 
"Sure,  the  press  is  lefty  •  •  •  those  Con- 
golese butchers.  They're  Communists  but 
that's  played  down  In  the  press  •  •  •  did 
you  see  that  picture  of  Martin  Luther  King 
at  a  Communist  school?  •  •  •  I  dont  like 
[President]    Johnson    •    •    •   I  don't  think 


much  of  any  President  that  would  have 
a  [Walter]  Jenkins  at  his  side  for  20  years 
•  •  •  the  press  Is  controlled  by  the  same 
people  that  control  our  Government,  the 
internationalists. 

"Don't  you  know  that  [New  York  Governor 
Nelson  A.]  Rockefeller  Is  putting  some  of 
that  foreign  aid  money  back  In  the  Rocke- 
feller pockets? 

"The  Communists  have  Infiltrated  our 
Government.  You  know  they  have.  The 
John  Birch  Society  is  not  secret.  The  B'nal 
B'rlth  won't  give  you  their  membership  lists 
either." 


[From  the  Fargo  Forum  and  Moorhead  News, 

Feb.  25.  19651 

Heke  Are  Facts  About  Structure.  Aims  and 

Methods   of  the  John   Bhich   Societt 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  recent  recruiting 
session  for   prospective  John  Birch    Society 
members,  a  man  in  the  audience  turned  and 
said  to  the  man  next  to  him: 

"I'm  sold.  It's  anti-Communist  and  It's 
based  on  religious  principles.  What  more 
can  you  ask?" 

That  is  pretty  much  the  simple,  uncom- 
plicated way  Birch  members  generally  seem 
to  feel  about  their  far-right  organization. 
Outside  the  ranks,  however,  serious  ques- 
ttons  are  raised  about  the  Birchers'  goals 
and  methods. 

Critics  contend  the  Birchers  use  some  of 
the  same  tactics,  such  as  Infiltration  and 
front  groups  and  intimidation,  that  the  Com- 
munist employ. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  society's 
structure,  alms,  and  methods? 

To  begin  with,  even  its  leaders  agree  that 
it  is  entirely  monolithic.  (Totalitarian  Is 
the  word  used  by  critics.)  There  are  no 
elections.  5'ounder  Robert  Welch  and  other 
major  leaders  appoint  officers  even  down 
to  the  leaders  of  10-  or  20-member  chapters. 
Unlike  many  other  radical-conservative 
organizations,  the  Birch  Society  does  not 
have  tax-exempt  status  and  contributions  to 
it  are  not  deductible. 

Only  Welch  makes  policy  statements  and 
he,  through  the  "agenda"  printed  in  monthly 
bulletins,  directs  the  activities  of  members. 
John  H.  Rousselot.  the  society's  public 
relations  chief,  says  It  is  principally  an  "ed- 
ucational" organization  which  seeks  to  put 
over  Its  views  through  pamphlets  distributed 
In  Its  libraries  and  bookstores,  through  a 
speakers'  bureau,  letter  writing  campaigns, 
antl-Communlst  seminars  and  the  like. 

According  to  Rousselot,  the  society  has  no 
plans  for  eventually  getting  directly  into 
politics  or  endorsing  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  "It  doesn't 
displease  us"  when  Birch  members  do  run 
for  office  and  get  elected. 

Likewise,  Rousselot  says  the  society  has 
no  deliberate  plan  for  making  Itself  the 
"hard-rock  core  or  control  point"  for  the 
entire  ultra-conservative  movement,  though 
Birch  members  have  already  gained  major  in- 
fluence In  similar  organizations. 

In  practice,  however.  Rousselot  seems  to 
be  somewhat  modest  about  Birch  operations. 
The  society,  for  example,  says  It  Is  not 
secret,  but  unquestionably  some  of  Its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  behind  the  masks  of 
"front"  groups. 

In  the  society's  May  1964  bulletin,  members 
were  virged  to  take  out  advertisements  op- 
posing the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  suggested  text  described  a  vote  for  the 
bill  as  "a  nail  for  the  coffin  of  the  American 
Republic."  And  the  ad  was  to  be  signed  thus: 
"This  advertisement  has  been  paid  for  as 
a  public  service  by  the  Blanktown  committee 
to  preserve  the  American  Republic.  1122  Main 
Street.  Blanktown.  any  State." 

This  presumably  comes  under  the  "educa- 
tion" function  of  the  society  which.  In  effect, 
was  urging  the  formation  of  a  "front"  and 
the  ad  text  nowhere  mentioned  the  society. 


In  the  society's  Blue  Book.  Welch  himself 
called  for  the  creation  of  "little  fronts,  big 
fronts,  temporary  fronts,  permanent  fronts, 
all  kinds  of  fronts"  and  even  suggested  spe- 
cifically "a  committee  to  investigate  Com- 
munist Infiuences  at  Vassar  College." 

The  society  currently  is  pushing  organiza- 
tion of  fronts  under  such  names  as  "the 
movement  to  Impeach  Earl  Warren"  and 
"support  your  local  police." 

In  the  bulletins.  Welch  also  organizes  let- 
ter-writing campaigns  and  other  protests 
against,  for  example,  the  sponsors  of  TV  pro- 
grams that  he  considers  pro-United  Nations 
or  against  plans  to  fly  the  U.N.  flag  on  public 
buildings. 

Birch  members  also  tend  to  become  In- 
volved In  more  spectacular  activities,  for 
which  the  society  is  not  always  ready  to  take 
credit. 

Much  publicity,  for  example,  has  been 
given  to  an  effort  by  Birchers  on  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  police  force  to  oust  their  chief. 
Rousselot  acknowledges  the  officers  Involved 
were  society  members  but  says  the  action  was 
not  a  society  project. 

He  also  says  he  thinks  that  being  a  member 
of  the  society  can  make  a  man  a  better  police 
officer. 

Very  little  attention,  however,  has  been 
paid  to  an  even  stranger  series  of  events  in 
Santa  Ana.  a  Birch  stronghold. 

Last  fall,  the  candidates  for  the  State  sen- 
ate seat  In  the  Santa  Ana  area  were  Democrat 
Robert  Battln  and  Republican  John 
Schmltz — who  Is  a  Blrcher. 

For  days  before  the  election.  Battln 
charged,  he  had  heard  rumors  that  he  would 
be  arrested  Just  before  election  day.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  try  to  get  an  Injunction  or  other 
protection  from  the  city  Judge  of  Santa  Ana 
and  the  district  attorney. 

Then,  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the 
election,  a  man  named  Frank  La  Magnarcame 
to  Battin's  home  with  two  policemen,  Wil- 
liam Weatherly  and  Gary  Kuncl,  and  La 
Magna  made  a  "citizen's  arrest"  of  Battln. 

La  Magna,  a  supporter  of  Schmltz,  charged 
that  Battln  had  tried  to  run  him  down  with 
a  car  when  he  caught  Battln  putting  up 
Battln  posters  over  those  of  Schmltz. 

Battln  charged  that  the  two  officers  and 
the  policeman  who  booked  him.  C.  D.  Han- 
son were  Birch  members  and  that  the  arrest 
was   a   Birch  plot  in  behalf  of  Schmltz. 

Schmltz  won  the  election.  Later,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  refused  to  Issue  a  warrant 
against  Battln  on  grounds  of  Insufficient 
evidence. 

Barely  a  week  goes  by  without  some  such 
goings-on    In   the   California   wonderland. 

Just  before  Christmas,  for  example,  the 
mighty  Bank  of  America  had  been  permitting 
volunteers  to  sell  Christmas  cards  for  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  (UNTCEF)  In  the  lobbies  of  Its 
branches  at  Pacific  Grove  and   Carmel. 

Then,  according  to  a  bank  official.  Dan 
King  in.  a  Birch  section  leader,  protested 
that  If  the  card  sales  were  not  halted  the 
bank  would  be  picketed  by  Mlnutemen. 

King  claimed  that  selling  the  cards  was 
"Just  another  case  of  surrendering  to  the 
Conununlst-controlled  U.N." 

He  and  other  Birch  leaders  denied  men- 
tioning the  Mlnutemen — superextremlsts 
who  have  formed  a  guerrilla  army  of  their 
own. 

Beyond  Its  own  sphere  of  operations,  the 
Birch  Society  Is  In  a  position  to  exercise 
strong  influence  on  the  whole  far-right  move- 
ment, though  Rousselot  says  It  has  no  plan 
to  take  over  the  movement. 

Birch  leaders  are  heavily  represented  In 
the  hierarchies  of  most  similar  organizations. 
For  example,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  member 
of  the  Birch  council.  Is  a  leader  in  We,  the 
People.  Anderson  and  F.  Gano  Chance, 
another  Birch  council  member,  are  trustees 
of  America's  Future. 
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D.  B.  Lewis,  a  Birch  endorser  and  manu- 
facturer of  pet  foods,  sponsors  the  radio 
programs  of  the  Dan  Smoot  report. 

Clarence  Manlon,  another  Birch  council 
member,  produces  the  "Manlon  Forum"  radio 
program  and  newsletter. 

And  there  are  Birch  members  among  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberty  Lobby,  Christian 
Freedom  Foundation,  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  and  other  groups. 

One  new  conservative  group  of  more  mod- 
erate outlook,  however,  the  American  Con- 
EDrvatlve  Union,  formed  several  weeks  ago 
in  Washington,  will  have  no  part  of  the 
Birchers. 

Its  founders  include  former  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Donald  Bruce  of  Indiana,  virriter 
William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  and  novelist  John 
Dos  Passos. 

Bruce,  the  chairman,  says  the  group  de- 
cided not  to  include  Birchers  In  its  leader- 
ship because  the  ACU  has  "a  view  of  world 
affairs  substantially  at  variance"  with  that 
taken  by  Welch. 

This  has  not  slowed  the  Birchers. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  supported  the 
proposal  that  we  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  a  fair  and  just  division 
of  the  electoral  votes  within  the  States  in 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  candi- 
date for  President  who  carries  a  State 
gets  all  of  the  electoral  votes.  If  the  los- 
ing candidate  in  that  State  gets  48  or  49 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  he  receives 
none  of  the  electoral  votes.  In  other 
words,  such  a  losing  candidate  would  get 
no  more  electoral  votes  in  that  particular 
State  than  if  he  obtained  none  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Whenever  we  have  a  system  that  puts 
the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  on  an  all 
or  nothing  basis,  the  result  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  It  discourages  the  two 
party  system.  It  might  invite  the  taking 
of  an  unsound  position  by  a  candidate  or 
a  party  for  fear  of  losing  the  entire  elec- 
toral vote  of  a  State. 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  in  the 
passage  of  Legislative  Resolution  42,  has 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  this  reform.  I 
hope  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  will  be  an  inducement  for  oth- 
ers to  join  in  support  of  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Legislative  Resolution  42  be 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  \ 

Legislative  Resolution  42 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  In  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  State  being 
entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  It  has  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  presidential  and  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  electors  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  In  a  particular  State  become 
entitled  to  cast  the  total  number  of  electoral 
votes  allocated  to  that  State  Irrespective  of 
how  many  votes  may  have  been  cast  for  other 
elector  candidates;  and 

Wher«»<is  this  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  Is  unfair  and  unjust 
in  that  It  does  not  reflect  the  minority  votes 
cast;  and 


Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognized  by  members  of  Congress  on 
numerous  occasions  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  various  proposals  for  amending  the 
Constitution:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled; 

1.  That  application  is  hereby  made  to  Con- 
gress under  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention to  propose  an  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  fair  and 
Just  division  of  the  electoral  votes  within 
the  States  In  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

2.  That  If  and  when  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  such  an  article  of  amendment  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  be  deemed 
withdrawn  and  shall  be  no  longer  of  any 
force  and  effect. 

3.  That  printed  copies  of  this  application 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress. 

Philip  C.  Sorenson, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 
Attest : 

Hugo  F.  Srb, 
Clei'k  of  the  Legislature. 


POLLUTION  IN  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  articles  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  August  6  and  7,  1965,  on  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Conference  be- 
ing held  for  Lake  Erie  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  11.2  million  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  live  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  are  watching 
closely  the  actions  of  their  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  at  this 
Conference. 

The  increasingly  rapid  pollution  of 
Lake  Erie  over  the  last  15  years  must  be 
reversed  if  this  magnificent  national 
heritage  is  not  to  be  fouled  beyond  re- 
claim. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
ference for  Lake  Erie  is  making  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  to  eliminate 
pollution.  I  hope  that  they  are  adopted 
by  all  of  the  conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7,  1965) 

Three  States  Approve  Plan  on  Lake  Erie — 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  Map  4-Year 
Program  To  Clean  Polluted  Water — 
BuTTALO  Hearings  Set — Officials  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Absent  From 
Closing  Cleveland  Session 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
Cleveland,  August  6. — Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  approved  today  a  program  for 
cleaning  up  Lake  Erie,  whose  deterioration 
through  pollution  has  long  alarmed  public 
officials,  conservationists  and  scientists. 

The  program  implies  outlays  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  States  of  the  Erie  Basin,  pri- 
marily for  Improved  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial waste  treatment  facilities.  A  4-year 
schedule  for  accomplishing  this  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  States  agreed  to  submit  de- 
tailed remedial  schedules  within  6  months. 
The  action  came  at  the  end  of  a  week-long 
Federal  hearing  Into  the  facts  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  lake,  a  major  national  source  of 
water. 

Representatives  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  two  other  States  of  the  basin, 
were    absent   from    the   final    deliberations. 


They  left  the  proceedings  yesterday,  plead- 
ing the  pressure  of  business  elsewhere.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  scheduled  to  pre- 
sent their  views  at  a  continuation  of  the 
hearing  starting  next  Tuesday  in  Buffalo. 

MAJOR  federal   VICTORY 

The  remedial  'conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations" were  endorsed  by  water  and 
health  officials  of  the  basin's  three  Western 
States  and  by  Federal  representatives.  They 
are  subject  to  reevaluatlon  after  the  Buffalo 
sessions,  but  the  endorsers  Indicated  In- 
formally that  they  felt  committed  to  the 
outlined  measures  regardless  of  what  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  did. 

This  bulked  as  a  major  victory  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  its  decade-old  program  to  reduce  wide- 
spread pollution  of  waterways  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Under  Federal  law,  polluters  of  Interstate 
waters  can  be  required  to  adopt  and  carry 
out  corrective  programs  after  hearings  like 
the  current  one  are  held.  The  Lake  Erie 
proceeding  is  the  35th  and  largest  of  the  Fed- 
eral pollution  abatement  actions  Initiated 
since  1956. 

Michigan  and  Ohio  are  authoritatively  es- 
timated to  be  the  source  of  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  the  pollution  in  the  240-mlle-long 
lake,  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  In- 
diana making  appreciable  contributions. 

ERIE  AND  buffalo  CITED 

The  pollution  ranges  from  untreated  sew- 
age to  such  chemical  wastes  as  chlorides, 
acids  and  oil  from  industrial  establishments. 
All  told,  around  a  ton  a  minute  of  contami- 
nants pours  Into  the  lake.  Particularly 
troublesome  are  phosphates,  a  prominent 
ingredient  of  sewage,  which  have  caused  a 
runaway  growth  of  seaweed-like  algae  and 
have  upset  the  lake's  biological  balance. 

The  metrojxjlltan  areas  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
Buffalo,  have  been  cited  by  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Investigators  as  signlflcant  sources 
of  pollution. 

The  program  endorsed  today  contained  sev- 
eral radical  steps. 

It  called  for  secondary  treatment  of  sew- 
age, or  comparable  measures  to  eliminate 
major  pollutants  In  all  communities.  Sec- 
ondary treatment  Is  the  neutralization  of  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  contaminants  by  biolog- 
ical or  chemical  processing.  About  half  the 
communities  in  the  country  have  secondary 
treatment  facilities,  but  two  notable  excep- 
tions are  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

The  program  also  called  for  prohibiting^ 
combined  sewer  and  storm-drain  systems 
In  all  new  urban  development.  Under  the 
nationally  prevalent  arrangement  of  combin- 
ing the  two  systems,  a  downpour  overtaxes 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  large  amounts 
of  untreated  sewage  and  storm  water  have 
to  be  bypassed  directly  Into  such  outlets  as 
rivers  and  lakes.  With  separate  storm  drain 
systems,  the  normal  flow  of  sewage  through  a 
treatment  plant  is  not  disrupted  by  a  storm. 

The  program  calls  for  Industrial  plants  to 
Install  facilities  for  "maximum  reduction" 
of  their  discharge  of  a  dozen  major  categories 
of  contaminants.  These  range  from  phe- 
nols, which  taint  drinking  water,  to  excessive 
heat,  which  often  kills  fish. 

The  hearing  conferees  endorsed  large  sec- 
tions of  a  Public  Health  Service  report  based 
on  2  years  of  scientific  study  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  remedial  recommendations  therein. 

They  took  under  consideration  a  proposed 
schedule,  advanced  by  the  hearing  chairman, 
Murray  Stein,  the  Federal  water  pollution  en- 
forcement chief.     It  called  for : 

Completion  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plans  and  specifications  by  August  1966. 

Completion  of  financing  by  February  1967. 

Start  of  construction  by  August  1967. 

Completion  of  construction  by  January 
1969. 

Completion  of  Industrial  waste  treatment 
facilities  by  January  1969. 
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The  prospective  cost  of  secondary  sewage 
treatment  facilities  In  Detroit  alone  has  been 
estimated  by  municipal  ofHclals  at  more  than 
$100  million. 

The  New  York  representative  at  the  hear- 
ing until  yesterday  was  Richard  D.  Hennl- 
gan.  director  of  the  State  health  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  water  resources  services. 
The  Pennsylvania  participant,  who  also  left 
yesterday,  was  Richard  Boardman,  represent- 
ing the  State  department  of  health. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  6,  19651 
Concerns   To   GrvE   Pollution   Data — Com- 
panies    Reverse    Policy     in     Unexpected 
Move 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
Cleveland.  August  5. — Significant  progress 
in  the  nationwide  effort  to  overcome  water 
pollution  was  registered  today. 

A  number  of  Industrial  concerns  agreed  to 
provide  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  regu- 
larly with  data  on  the  composition  and  quan- 
tity of  their  waste  discharges  into  public 
waterways. 

Many  concerns  have  made  a  practice  of 
withholding  such  information  on  various  pre- 
texts. The  result  has  been  to  handicap  and 
retard  State  and  Federal  efforts  to  pinpoint 
pollution  sources  so  that  suitable  remedial 
programs  might  be  formulated. 

The  development  came  on  the  third  day  of 
a  Federal  hearing  that  is  the  initial  phnse 
of  formal  proceedings  to  abate  the  severe 
pollution  of  Lake  Erie. 

MISSING    REPRESENTATIVE 

The  session  was  punctuated  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  hearing  of  New  York's 
representative  in  the  flve-State  conference, 
Robert  D.  Hennigan,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health's  Bureau  of  Wa- 
ter Resource  Services. 

Mr.  Hennigan.  an  assiduous  participant  in 
the  preceding  2  days'  sessions  failed  to  appear 
today  without  notice. 

Murray  Stein,  Federal  water  pollution  en- 
forcement director  and  chairman  of  the  hear- 
ing. Jocularly  remarked  that  it  was  the  first 
time  In  35  such  proceedings  over  a  decade 
that  an  official  participant  had  "taken  French 
leave"  and  "stolen  away  In  the  night." 

An  official  search  party  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Hennigan  had  checked  out  of  the  Shera- 
ton Hotel,  scene  of  the  hearing,  at  6  p.m.  last 
night. 

This  afternoon  Dr.  Meredith  Thompson. 
New  York's  assistant  commissioner  of  en- 
vironmental health  services,  telephoned  from 
Albany  saying  Mr.  Hennigan  had  been  called 
back  to  an  emergency  meeting  on  Hudson 
River  water  problems.  He  observed  that  or- 
dinarily "New  York  State  representatives  do 
not  leave  meetings  without  communicating." 

state  defaults  at  session 

Attendance  at  the  hearing  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  absence  means  a  State  defaults 
in  participating  in  any  conclusions  the  con- 
ference may  reach  at  a  session  about  remedial 
programs.  Such  programs  become  enforce- 
able by  law. 

In  this  Instance,  some  preliminary  findings 
may  be  announced  at  a  session  tomorrow, 
but  final  conclusions  will  await  a  second 
hearing  that  will  open  at  Buffalo  on  Tuesday. 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  present  New  York's  views  on  the 
Lake  Erie  problem  at  that  hearing. 

The  other  States  involved  are  Michigan, 
Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Dozens  of  spokesmen  for  governmental 
agencies,  industry,  and  civic  groups  have 
also  been  testifying  about  the  serious  con- 
tamination of  the  240-mlle-long  lake  and 
means  of  arresting  it. 

The  consensus  Is  that  the  main  solution 
is  quick  Improvement  of  the  treatment 
facilities  for  the  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes    that    pour    Into    the    lake    between 


Detroit  and  Buffalo  at  a  rate  of  about  a  ton 
a  minute. 

data  concealed 

A  Federal  inventory  of  these  sources  has 
been  obstructed  by  the  refusal  of  some  cor- 
pwrations  to  divulge  waste  data.  An  Ohio 
law  has  sanctioned  this  concealment. 

Some  companies  have  contended  that  the 
information  involved  "trade  secrets."  others 
that  the  data  "might  be  misinterpreted." 
But  the  real  motive  in  most  cases,  respon- 
sible Federal  officials  say.  was  simply  to  con- 
ceal the  amount  of  a  company's  pwllutlon. 

At  a  Mahoning  River  p>ollutlon  hearing  in 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  in  February,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  the  Republic  Steel  Co..  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  and  several 
smaller  concerns  refused  to  give  Federal  in- 
vestigators requested  information. 

Such  secretiveness  has  been  repeatedly 
thwarted  by  sampling  industrial  plants' 
effluents  from  boats,  but  this  is  a  protracted 
and  expensive  process. 

A  tacit  renunciation  of  secretiveness  about 
effluents  came  about  unexpectedly  at  today's 
session. 

A  succession  of  executives  from  the  Cleve- 
land Industrial  complexes  told  the  i>anel  of 
Federal  and  State  representatives  that  they 
would  make  public  full  information  about 
the  quantity  and  character  of  their  com- 
panies' waste  discharges. 

They  Included  representatives  of  United 
States  Steel.  Republic  Steel,  the  Sun  Oil  Co.. 
the  Harshaw  Chemical  Co.,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Ohio,  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp..  while 
presenting  no  testimony,  sent  a  message 
endorsing  the  policy. 


WORKS  OP  PEACE  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  20  years 
ago  last  July  31  the  cruiser  Indianapolis 
was  hit  by  a  submarine  toipedo  in  the 
last  days  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  When 
that  ship,  named  for  the  leading  city  of 
my  State,  went  down  she  took  with  her 
880  men  in  the  greatest  sea  disaster  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation. 

On  the  anniversary  of  that  event,  there 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  sur- 
vivors of  that  sinking  in  a  commemora- 
tive reunion  of  those  who  served  on  the 
cruiser  Indianapolis.  The  sp>eaker  for  the 
occasion  was  a  distinguished  Indianap- 
olis man.  now  holding  a  high  post  in  the 
Federal  Government,  Joseph  W.  Barr,  our 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury.  The 
purpose  of  his  address,  he  told  the  group, 
was  "to  widen  the  borders  of  F>eace  and 
extinguish  the  flames  of  war  in  our 
times." 

His  speech,  concentrating  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  constructed  since 
that  time  a  world  which  is  interlinked  by 
a  variety  of  new  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  realm  of  economics,  is  one 
which  makes  a  contribution  to  that  pur- 
pose.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Extending  Peace 

( An  address  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
reunion  of  survivors  of  the  U.S.S.  Indianap- 
olis, Indianapolis.  Ind.,  July  31,  1965) 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  pay  the 
humble  respects  of  the  living  to  the  honored 
memory  of  880  gallant  men  who  died  in  the 


greatest  disaster  at  sea  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  sinking  of  the  cruiser  Indi- 
anapolis. 

I  think  that  In  the  calamity  that  overtook 
the  great  ship  whose  name  honored  our  fine 
city,  just  20  years  ago  this  midnight,  there 
are  elements  of  tragedy  and  of' Irony  that 
stand  as  signal  lessons  to  the  wc«ld  of  today. 
The  tribute  that  I  will  try  to  pay  to  this 
gallant  ship  and  her  brave  men — the  sur- 
vivors as  well  as  the  dead — will  be  an  attempt 
to  put  these  lessons  to  use  in  our  efforts  to 
widen  the  borders  of  peace  and  extinguish  the 
flames  of  war  In  our  times.  This  is  the  only 
adequate  kind  of  tribute  we  could  make  to 
the  Indianapolis  and  her  men. 

The  Indianapolis  was  torpedoed  Just  after 
midnight  on  July  30,  east  longitude,  1945. 
with  the  end  of  World  War  II  only  a  few  days 
off.  It  was  hit  by  a  submarine  only  a  year 
old.  F-147,  with  the  then  most  modern  weap- 
ons, a  well-trained  crew  and  a  competent 
commander,  which  had  hunted  a  full  year 
without  any  luck.  If  the  bad  luck  of  the 
Japanese  submarine  1-58  had  held  that 
night — when  the  hit  it  scored  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  coincidence  of  several  ex- 
tremely lucky  factors — the  Indianapolis  and 
her  men  would  have  survived  the  few  more 
days  until  peace  came. 

If  we  lift  our  eyes  from  this  dark  tragedy 
Just  before  the  dawn  of  peace  and  look  about 
us  today,  it  is  as  though  not  Just  20  years 
had  passed,  but  as  though  we  were  in  some 
new  and  splendid  mlllenlum. 

We  cannot  pause  for  more  than  the  brief- 
est indication  of  what  those  changes  have 
been.  In  terms  of  today's  prices,  our  gross 
national  product  is  twice  what  It  was  In 
1945.  and  our  standard  of  living,  despite  a 
rapidly  growing  population,  is  more  than 
twice  as  high,  measured  by  personal  con- 
sumption expendltvu-es.  In  addition, 
through  the  use  of  part  of  our  income  as 
taxes,  we  have  greatly  Increased  the  quality 
of  our  lives.  We  have  done  so  in  many  ways, 
such  as  a  fivefold  increase  in  outlays  for  edu- 
cation, great  new  outlays  on  highways,  and 
on  hospital  and  water  supply  construction. 
Meanwhile,  we  spent  a  tenth  of  our  Income 
to  make  our  defenses  unassailable.  At  the 
saune  time,  we  made  the  large  outlays  neces- 
sary to  let  the  United  States  take  over  the 
lead  in  mankind's  newest  and  most  marvel- 
ous adventure,  the  plunge  into  space. 

As  wonderful  as  they  are.  these  improve- 
ments In  our  country  and  like  advances  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  developed  free 
world,  do  not  measure  the  most  significant 
change  in  our  lives  In  the  last  20  years. 

I  am  referring  now  to  what,  in  my  opinion, 
history  may  single  out  as  one  of  the  great 
turns  toward  the  realization  of  humanity's 
potential. 

But  for  all  its  significance,  this  turn  has 
been  rather  generally  overlooked,  because  for 
the  past  two  decades  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  so  occupied  and  disturbed 
by  the  terrible  possibilities  for  total  destruc- 
tion contained  In  nuclear  weapons. 

Nevertheless — and  this  is  the  historic 
change  I  have  in  mind — in  these  same  two 
decades,  a  great  and  vital  part  of  the  world 
has  made  a  great  and  vital  advance  toward 
permanent  peace. 

With  pride  and  affection  for  ovu-  wonder- 
ful and  unique  Nation,  we  can  note  that 
this  most  promising  of  world  developments 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
was  strong  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  weak.  I  do  not  believe  history 
affords  another  example  of  a  nation  that 
possessed  everything  needed  for  world  con- 
quest, but  which  used  its  advantages  In- 
stead to  lead  its  friends  and  allies  away  from 
war,  and  Into  the  paths  of  peace,  sharing 
its  substance  with  them  to  make  them  strong 
where  they  were  weak,  and,  having  restored 
their  strength,  taking  Its  place  among  them 
as  a  no  more  than  equal  competitor. 
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This  is  a  record  that  those  in  conflict 
with  us  now,  whom  we  have  Invited  to  the 
conference  table,  should  ponder  very 
thoroughly. 

The  part  of  the  world  to  which  I  refer 
Includes,  besides  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  Canada.  Japan.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand — the  more  economically  advanced 
free  world  nations — and  their  neighbors. 

I  think — and  I  believe  that  many,  many 
others  are  coming  to  the  same  conclusion — 
that  we  can  begin  to  assert  with  conviction 
that  among  the  nations  of  this  most  produc- 
tive, best  provided,  most  rapidly  advancing 
part  of  the  world,  war  has  been  renounced 
as  an  instrument  of  policy. 

Abandonment  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
policy,  is  not,  of  course,  a  meastirable  ascer- 
tainable matter.  Nevertheless,  my  view  Is 
based  upon  a  practical  and  mundane  fact, 
the  fact  that  among  these  nations,  during 
the  post-war  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  means  for  keeping  the  peace. 

These  means  are  a  network  of  consulta- 
tive, cooperative,  collaborative  institutions, 
and  the  will  to  use  them  constructively. 

Time  permits  no  more  than  a  listing  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  these  Institutions.  The 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration was  set  up  as  the  funnel  through 
which  Marshall  plan  assistance  by  the 
United  States  would  reach  Europe.  It  was 
conceived  with  the  Idea  that  the  cooperative 
management  of  the  aid  funds — by  the  recip- 
ients— would  demonstrate  that  even  where, 
as  In  Europe,  rivalries  are  very  old  and  deep, 
collaboration  in  a  constructive  task  can  make 
collaboration  a  way  of  life.  Tills  is  proved 
by  the  successors  In  Europe  to  OEEC:  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  Ehiro- 
pean  Free  Trade  Association,  Eiiratom  the 
Council  of  Europe,  common  space  explora- 
tion arrangements,  and  many  others.  The 
fact  that  there  Is  \igorous  disagreement 
among  some  of  the  Western  European  powers 
today,  but  that  there  Is  no  longer  even  any 
thought  of  war.  Is  further  proof.  These  dis- 
agreements show  besides  that  collaboration 
can  take  place  without  killing  competition. 

On  the  broader,  free-world-wlde  scale, 
there  are  many  other  examples,  including: 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  its 
offspring  affiliates  such  as  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. International  agreements  seeking  to 
stabilize  the  supply  and  price  of  key  com- 
modities such  as  coffee,  tin  and  wheat,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Council  and  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

All  these  organizations,  and  many  others 
are  weaving  a  strong  fabric  of  peace.  This 
is  not  done  by  great  single  acts,  but  by  thou- 
sands of  little  daily  actions — exchanges  of 
Information,  mutual  and  mutually  respected 
criticisms  and  suggestions,  the  sharing  of 
burdens,  advance  discusFion  of  policy  and 
the  common  making  of  policy.  In  place  of  the 
imposition  of  the  policy  of  the  strongest. 
This  has  become  our  accepted  way  of  life. 

It  Is  not  a  way  of  life  that  rules  out  dis- 
agreement. As  I  have  already  Indicated,  you 
need  only  to  read  a  newspaper  any  day  to 
see  the  contrary.  But  It  Is  a  way  of  life  that 
opens  nations  to  the  opinions  and  criticisms 
of  others,  and  it  is  a  way  of  life  that  requires 
■  willingness  to  listen  to  one  another's  views, 
and  a  way  of  life  that  calls  for  constructive 
reaction  to  the  other  nation's  problems. 
Now,  this  is  not  only  a  peaceful  way  of  life. 
It  is  also  one  that  grows  upon  you  as  you 
go  along  because  It  is  constructive.  Every- 
one who  is  a  party  to  it  has  an  increasingly 
high  stake  In  maintaining  It  because  of  the 


building  up  of  the  benefits  that  fiow  from 
the  sharing  of  burdens  and  from  construc- 
tive problem  solving. 

To  illustrate  the  point  that  I  have  been 
making,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  on  July  10  de- 
scribed in  the  following  words  a  potential 
problem  the  world  may  face  as  the  United 
States  brings  its  balance  of  payments  Into 
equilibrium:  "without  additions  to  the  re- 
serve dollars  that  our  deficits  have  so  long 
supplied,  the  world  will  need  a  new  and 
assured  source  of  growing  liquidity  to  sup- 
port increasing  world  trade  and  Investment." 
Secretary  Fowler  went  ahead  to  state:  "I 
am  privileged  to  tell  you  this  evening  that 
the  President  has  authorized  me  to  announce 
that  the  United  States  now  stands  prepared 
to  attend  and  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  that  would  con- 
sider what  steps  we  might  Jointly  take  to 
secure  substantial  Improvements  in  inter- 
national   monetary    arrangements." 

In  these  statements  our  Government  is 
indicating  to  the  world  not  only  Its  deter- 
mination to  solve  our  own  pa3maents  prob- 
lem, but  our  willingness  to  consult  with  all 
free  nations  and  to  solicit  their  viewpoints 
to  make  certain  that  the  growth  of  world 
trade  and  investment  is  not  Impaired. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  I 
believe  the  growth  of  Interdependence  has 
gone  so  far  as  in  the  free  world  that  It  can 
be  said  with  realism  that  we  have  learned 
to  live  with  peace,  and  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  nations  participating 
In  the  consultative,  collaborative  process  I 
have  been  describing  will  ever  turn  again, 
among  themselves,  to  destructive,  rather 
than  constructive,  solutions  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  tragic,  ironic 
lessons  of  the  death  of  the  Indianapolis — 
and  of  World  War  II  as  a  whole — stand  out. 

Had  such  a  consultative,  mutually  respon- 
sive and  constructive  international  society 
existed  in  the  1930's,  World  War  II  could 
havi  been  prevented. 

That  is  the  bitter  lesson  we  cannot  avoid 
if  we  compare  today  to  yesterday.  But  I 
hav°  not  taken  your  time  up  to  this  point 
to  make  a  philosophical  comment.  Nor  have 
I  been  describing  the  improvements  in  our 
individual,  national,  and  International  lives 
in  a  mood  of  self-congratulation.  It  is  not 
yesterday  that  I  have  in  mind,  and  not  only 
the  better  world  of  today,  but  the  still  far 
better  world  of  tomorrow;  I  am  not  thinking 
only  of  that  part  of  the  world  that  has  al- 
ready learned  to  stop  fighting  and  to  start 
building,  but  of  an  extension  of  it  to  new 
and  very  important  ground. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  safer,  more 
productive  and  faster  growing  and  Improving 
work',  which  we  have  been  bringing  into 
being  in  much  of  the  free  world  will  prove 
so  attractive  that  in  time  It  will  spread  to 
the  whole  world. 

But  the  United  States  is  acting  now  to 
extend  it  Immediately  where  Immediate  ex- 
tension Is  most  urgently  needed.  President 
Johnson  took  this  step  In  his  historic  ad- 
dress on  the  pattern  for  peace  in  southeast 
Acla,  on  April  7,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Discussing  and  defining  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam, 
President  Johnson  made  it  clear  that  we 
would  not  be  defeated,  we  would  not  re- 
treat, that  the  use  of  force  would  not  pay. 
He  then  offered  to  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia — including  North  Vietnam — an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  rather  than  destroy,  to  enter 
into  the  weaving  there,  as  we  have  here — 
and  with  our  help — of  a  strong  fabric  of 
peace  and  progress  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
President  pledged  himself  to  seek  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  Congress  to  give  effect,  in 
the  form  of  constructive  works  of  economic 
betterment  In  southeast  Asia,  to  bis  offer. 


Only  3  days  ago,  on  July  28,  the  President 
repeated  and  emphasized  this  pattern  for 
peace. 

In  effect,  what  we  are  saying  is: 

The  days  of  aggression  and  terror  and  war 
itself  are  nvmibered.  Here  in  our  world  we 
are  learning  to  live  at  peace.  All  of  us  are 
inuneasurably  better  off  for  it.  We  offer  you 
our  help,  and  we  welcome  you  into  oxir  open, 
constructive  world  of  peaceful  improvement 
of  the  human  lot.  Stop  the  fighting,  and 
let  us  all  together  start  the  building. 

Let  me  say,  as  the  President  said  on  July  28, 
that  this  offer  is  not  made  "as  the  price  of 
peace,  for  we  are  always  ready  to  bear  a  more 
painful  cost,  but  rather,  as  a  part  of  our 
obligations  of  Justice  to  our  fellow  man." 

I  want  to  spend  most  of  my  remaining  time 
with  you  discussing  the  economic  program 
that  the  United  States  holds  forth  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  and  the  other  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia.  First,  however,  I  want  to  go 
over  with  you,  as  the  President  does  when- 
ever he  discusses  Vietnam,  the  reasons  we 
are  fighting  there. 

"Why  must  young  Americans,  born  into 
a  society  exultant  with  hope  and  with  golden 
promise,  toll  and  suffer  and  sometimes  die 
in  such  a  remote  place?"  the  President  asked 
In  his  remarks  last  Wednesday.  And  he 
answered:  "The  answer,  like  the  war  itself, 
is  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  echoes  clearly 
from  the  painful  lessons  of  half  a  century. 
Three  times  in  my  lifetime,  in  two  World 
Wars  and  In  Korea,  Americans  have  gone  to 
far  lands  to  fight  for  freedom.  We  have 
learned  at  terrible  and  brutal  cost  that  re- 
treat does  not  bring  safety  and  weakness 
does  not  bring  peace. 

"It  Is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn 
declarations.  But  we  must  not  let  this  mask 
the  central  fact  that  this  Is  really  war. 

"It  is  guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  it  is 

spurred  by  Communist  China.     Its  goal  Is 

'  to  conquer  the  South,  to  defeat  American 

power,  and  to  extend  the  Asiatic  dominion 

of  communism. 

"There  are  great  stakes  In  the  balance. 

"Most  of  the  non-Communlst  nations  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves  and  alone,  resist 
growing  might  and  the  grasping  ambition 
of  Asian  communism. 

"Our  power,  therefore,  is  a  very  vital  shield. 
If  we  are  driven  from  the  field  in  Vietnam, 
then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the  same 
confidence  in  American  promise,  or  in  Ameri- 
can protection. 

"In  each  land  the  forces  of  independence 
would  be  considerably  weakened  and  an  Asia 
so  threatened  by  Communist  domination 
would  certainly  imperil  the  security  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

"We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians 
at  the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else." 

And  in  his  pattern  for  peace  address  In 
April,  the  President  put  it: 

"We  fight  because  we  must  fight  If  we  are 
to  live  in  a  world  where  every  country  can 
shape  Its  own  destiny,  and  only  In  such  a 
world  will  our  own  freedom  be  finally  se- 
cure •  •  •  the  Infirmities  of  man  are  such 
that  force  must  often  precede  reason,  and 
the  waste  of  war.  the  works  of  peace. 

"We  wish  that  this  were  not  so.  But  we 
must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  if  It  is 
ever  to  be  as  we  wish." 

These  gentle  and  generous  reasons  for  our 
restrained,  carefully  measured-out  use  of 
force  in  Vietnam  are  in  keeping  with  the 
constructive  peace  the  President  proposes. 

What,   then,  are  these  works  of  peace? 

First  of  all,  we  should  remember  that  what 
has  now  been  proposed  does  not  stand  alone, 
that  we  have  already  made  very  great  con- 
tributions to  development  In  southeast  Asia. 

Our  military  assistance  In  keeping  the  area 
from  being  converted  into  a  small  morsel  to 
be  gobbled  up  by  the  hungry  communism  of 
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Asia  Is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  single  assist- 
ance we  have  given.  Without  It  today  South 
Vietnam,  and  much  If  not  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  area,  would  lie  stripped  and  Impoverished 
In  the  poorhouse  that  Is  Asian  conununlsm, 
deprived  even  of  the  right  to  use  Its  own  re- 
sources for  Its  own  benefits. 

But  we  have  not  only  been  preserving  the 
resources  of  southeast  Asia.  We  have  also 
been  adding  to  them  In  very  great  measure. 
American  economic  assistance  has  gone  to 
many  countries  of  southeast  Asia.  Including 
Burma,  Indonesia.  Laos,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  Vietnam,  over  most  of  the 
past  two  decades.  The  single  biggest  re- 
cipient of  our  economic  assistance  In  this 
area  has  been  Vietnam. 

It  Is  In  this  setting  that  the  President  pro- 
poses an  accelerated  program  of  development 
assistance  In  southeast  Asia.  In  proposing 
this  program  last  April  as  the  pattern  for 
peace  In  that  troubled  and  for  the  most  part 
impoverished  part  of  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent said ; 

'The  first  step  Is  for  the  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  to  associate  themselves  In  a  greatly 
expanded  cooperative  effort  for  development. 
We  would  hope  that  North  Vietnam  would 
take  Its  place  In  the  common  effort  Just  as 
soon  as  peaceful  cooperation  Is  possible." 

As  part  of  the  cooperative  action  of  the 
southeast  Asian  people  themselves,  President 
Johnson  has  accepted,  and  has  proposed  U.S. 
participation  In,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  that  is  now  being  brought  together.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  at 
Washington  earlier  this  week  at  which  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Philippines,  South  Viet- 
nam, India,  Pakistan,  and  Iran  explained 
their  plans  for  the  Bank  to  U.S.  officials. 

I  have  rarely.  If  ever,  attended  a  meeting 
more  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  may  say,  of 
more  promise  In  the  approach  to  a  great  task. 
I  think  it  Is  a  project  that  will  succeed.  To 
help  It  succeed,  the  President  has  proposed 
not  only  U.S  financial  participation,  but  has 
designated  Eugene  Black  to  serve  as  his 
personal  representative,  and  to  share  with 
the  Asian  organizers  of  the  Bank  the  vast 
experience  Mr.  Black  accumulated  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank  for  15  years. 

Subject  to  congressional  approval,  the 
United  States  will  subscribe  some  $200  mil- 
lion to  the  capital  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  This  would  be  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  of  the  Bank.  The  Asian  coun- 
tries are  to  contribute  some  $600  million 
altogether  and  others — including,  if  they 
will  come  In,  the  U.S.S.R. — are  to  put  up 
$200  million. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  thus  to 
be  not  only  Asian  In  concept  and  In  man- 
agement, and  for  the  benefit  of  Asia,  but  Is 
also  to  be  mainly  Asian  financed.  It  will  cut 
across  the  world's  main  geographic  and  cul- 
tural dividing  lines.  In  these  ways,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  holds  promise  of 
serving  not  only  Asia,  but  of  performing  a 
signal  long-term  service  to  the  world  as  a 
whole.  And  from  our  point  of  view,  we 
would  be  Joining  hands  with  the  Aslaiis  in 
their  own  chosen  project. 

Here  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  web  that 
with  patience  and  prudence — and  the  more 
quickly  and  the  more  surely  If  we  can  move 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table 
In  Vietnam — can  be  developed  Into  the  same 
kind  of  strong  fabric  of  lasting  peace  and 
progress  that  has  been  woven  so  swiftly  In 
the  free  world  since  we  turned  our  back  on 
our  battlefields,  and  turned  our  faces  to  the 
building  of  a  world  In  which  humanity  can 
begin  to  realize   its  untold  potential. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  and  has 
emphasized  and  reemphaslzed,  "We  will  not 
be  defeated"  In  Vietnam,  "we  will  not  grow 
tired,  and  we  will  not  withdraw  either 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
agreement." 


But  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  "uncondi- 
tional discussions"  for  an  honorable  peace, 
"with  any  government,  at  any  place,  at  any 
time." 

In  stating  this,  the  President  said,  when 
making  known  his  pattern  for  peace  In 
southeast  Asia:  "This  generation  of  the 
world  must  choose:  destroy  or  build,  kill  or 
aid,  hate  or  understand.  Well,  we  will  choose 
life.  And  in  doing  so.  we  will  prevail  over 
the  enemies  within  man.  and  over  the  natural 
enemies  of  all  mankind." 

No  nation  ever  fought  with  more  resolu- 
tion than  we  fight  In  Vietnam.  No  nation 
ever  fought  with  less  desire  for  conflict,  and 
less  liking  for  the  use  of  force.  And  no  na- 
tion ever  offered  a  brighter  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1599)  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions with  amendments  on  page  2.  line  15. 
after  the  word  "housing,",  to  strike  out 
"and";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"development",  to  insert  "and  mass 
transportation":  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "cooperation",  to  insert  "to  encour- 
age the  maximum  contributions  that 
may  be  made  by  vigorous  private  home- 
building  and  mortgage  lending  industries 
to  housing,  urban  development,  and  the 
national  economy;":  on  page  3,  line  24, 
after  the  word  "problems",  to  insert  "con- 
sult and  cooperate  with  State  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  State  programs  for 
assisting  communities  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  urban  and  metropolitan  devel- 
opment problems  and  for  encouraging 
effective  regional  cooperation  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  urban  and 
metropolitan  development  programs  and 
projects;";  on  page  4.  line  8.  after  the 
word  "activities",  to  insert  "encourage 
private  enterprise  to  serve  as  large  a  part 
of  the  Nations  total  housing  and  urban 
development  needs  as  it  can  and  develop 
the  fullest  cooperation  with  private  en- 
terprise in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Dep>artment ; " ;  in  the  headline,  in 
line  21.  after  the  word  "Officers",  to  in- 
sert "And  OfHcers":  on  page  5.  line  5. 
after  the  word  "time.",  to  insert  "One  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  administer,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary,  de- 
partmental programs  relating  to  the  pri- 


vate mortgage  market." ;  after  line  17,  to 
insert: 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Coordination,  which  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  Office  shall  assist  the  Secre- 
tary In  carrying  out  his  reeponslblUtles  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  achieving  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  the  programs  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  have  a  major  impact  on  com- 
munity development.  In  providing  such  as- 
sistance, the  Director  shall  make  such 
studies  of  urban  problems  as  the  Secretary 
shall  request,  and  shall  develop  recommen- 
dations relating  to  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  such  problems,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  achieving  effective  co- 
operation among  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  concerned.  Subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  Ertrector  shall,  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities,  ( 1 )  estab- 
lish and  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  concerned,  and 
(2)  consult  with  State,  local,  and  regional 
officials,  and  consider  their  recommendations 
with  re.-pect  to  such  programs. 

And  on  page  7,  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

(c)  The  President  shall  undertake  studies 
of  the  organization  of  housing  and  urban 
development  functions  and  programs  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  shall  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  such  studies,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  transfer  of  such 
functions  and  jwograms  to  or  from  the  De- 
partment. Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  none  of  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized  un- 
der the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897)  or  other  functions 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation shall  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  In  any  way  be  limited 
geographically  unless  specifically  provided 
for  by  reorganization  plan  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (79  Stat.  135)  or  by  statute. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act". 

DECLARATION     OF     PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  health  and  living  standards  of 
our  people  require,  as  a  matter  of  national 
purpose,  sound  development  of  the  Nations 
urban  communities  and  metropolitan  areas 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  Its  people  live 
and  work. 

To  carry  out  such  purpose,  and  In  recog- 
nition of  the  Increasing  Importance  of  hou.>5- 
ing  and  urban  development  In  our  national 
life,  the  Congress  finds  that  establishment  of 
an  executive  department  Is  desirable  to 
achieve  the  best  administration  of  the  prin- 
cipal programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  provide  assistance  for  housing  and  for 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  communi- 
ties; to  assist  the  President  In  achieving  msx- 
imum  coordination  of  the  various  Federal 
activities  which  have  a  major  effect  upon 
urban,  suburban,  or  metropolitan  develop- 
ment; to  encourage  the  solution  of  problems 
of  housing,  urban  development,  and  mass 
transportation  through  State,  county,  town, 
village,  or  other  local  and  private  action,  in- 
cluding promotion  of  Interstate,  regional,  and 
metropolitan  cooperation;  to  encourage  the 
maximum  contributions  that  may  be  made 
by  vigorous  private  homebulldlng  and  mort- 
gage lending  Industries  to  housing,  iirban 
development,  and  the  national  economy;  and 
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to  provide  for  full  and  appropriate  considera- 
tion, at  the  national  level,  of  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  the  Nation's  communities  and 
of  the  people  who  live  and  work  In  them. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Department"). 
There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Department  shall  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  the  heads  of 
executive  departments. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  among  his  re- 
sponsibilities, advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  programs  and  activities  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development; 
develop  and  recommend  to  the  President 
policies  for  fostering  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas;  ex- 
ercise leadership  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  In  coordinating  Federal  activities 
affecting  housing  and  urban  development; 
provide  technical  assistance  and  Informa- 
tion, Including  a  clearinghouse  service  to  aid 
State,  county,  town,  village,  or  other  local 
governments  In  developing  solutions  to  ur- 
ban and  metropolitan  development  prob- 
lems; consult  and  cooperate  with  State  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  State  programs  for 
assisting  communities  In  developing  solu- 
tions to  urban  and  metropolitan  develop- 
ment problems  and  for  encouraging  effective 
regional  cooperation  In  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  urban  and  metropolitan  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects:  encourage 
comprehensive  planning  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  with  a  view  to  coordinat- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  urban  develop- 
ment activities;  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  Nation's  total 
housing  and  urban  development  needs  as  It 
can  and  develop  the  fullest  cooperation  with 
private  enterprise  In  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Department;  and  conduct  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  studies,  and  make 
available  findings,  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  urban  development. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  limit  the  benefits  of  any 
program,  function,  or  activity  assigned  to 
the  Department  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
to  any  community  on  the  basis  of  Its  popula- 
tion or  corporate  status,  except  as  may  be 
expressly  provided  by  law. 

UNDER     SECRETARY     AND     OTHER     OFFICERS     AND 
OFFICHS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment an  Under  Secretary,  four  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, and  a  General  Counsel,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  under  secre- 
taries, assistant  secretaries,  and  general 
counsels,  respectively,  of  executive  depart- 
ments, and  who  shall  perform  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  shall  be  designated  to  ad- 
minister, under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  departmental  programs 
relating  to  the  private  mortgage  market. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  who 
shall  be  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  who  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  froq^  time  to  time,  and 
whose  annual  rate  of  compensation  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  now  or  hereafter  pro- 


vided by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  assistant 
secretaries  for  administration  of  executive 
departments. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Oflttce  of  Urban 
Program  Coordination,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  Office  shall  assist 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  resjKjnsl- 
bllltles  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
achieving  maximum  coordination  of  the 
programs  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  have  a 
major  Impact  on  community  development. 
In  providing  such  assistance,  the  Director 
shall  make  such  studies  of  urban  problems 
as  the  Secretary  shall  request,  and  shall  de- 
velop recommendations  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  affecting 
such  problems,  particularly  with  respect  to 
achieving  effective  cooperation  among  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  concerned. 
Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Director  shall,  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. (1)  establish  and  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  concerned,  and  (2)  consult 
with  State,  local,  and  regional  officials,  and 
consider  their  recommendations  with  respect 
to  such  programs. 

TRANSFERS    TO    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  there  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retary all  of  the  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
In  that  Agency,  and  of  the  heads  and  other 
officers  and  offices  of  said  agencies. 

(b)  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment. The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  308  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  and  the  Item  num- 
bered (94)  of  section  303(e)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  position  of  the  President  of 
said  Association  Is  hereby  allocated  among 
the  positions  referred  to  in  section  7(c) 
hereof. 

(c)  The  President  shall  undertake  studies 
of  the  organization  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment functions  and  programs  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  shall  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  such  studies,  together  with  his 
recommendations  regarding  the  transfer  of 
such  functions  and  programs  to  or  from  the 
Department.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897)  or  other 
functions  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  In  any  way  be 
limited  geographically  unless  specifically  pro- 
vided for  by  reorganization  plan  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (79  Stat.  135)  or  by  statute. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment." 

(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"Eleventh.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  make  applicable  to  the  Department  any 
provision  of  law  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 


Sec.  7.  (a)  The  personnel  employed  In 
connection  with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  or  other  funds  held,  used,  aris- 
ing from,  or  available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able In  connection  with,  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  by  section  6 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  transferred  with  such 
fvmctlons.  powers,  and  duties,  respectively. 

(b)  No  transfer  of  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  shall  at  any  time  be  made  within 
the  Department  In  connection  with  the 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  owners  of  outstanding  common  stock 
Issued  under  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  thereby. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding attorneys,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
prescribe  their  authority  and  duties:  Pro- 
vided, Thut  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Secretary 
may  fix  the  compensation  for  not  more  than 
six  positions  In  the  Department  at  the 
annual  rate  applicable  to  positions  in  level 
V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
provided  by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
as  he  may  designate,  may  authorize  such 
successive  redelegatlons  of  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable, 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties.  The  second  pro- 
viso of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1946,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  for  Individuals. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  common  administrative  services  as 
he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  Department, 
Including  such  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  for  stationery  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  for  which  adequate  stocks  may  be 
maintained  to  meet  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  and  Its 
agencies;  central  messenger,  mall,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services;  office 
space;  central  services  for  document  repro- 
duction and  for  graphics  and  visual  aids;  and 
a  central  library  service.  In  addition  to 
amounts  appropriated  to  provide  capital  for 
said  fund,  which  appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized,  the  fund  shall  be  capitalized  by 
transfer  to  It  of  such  stocks  of  supplies  and 
equipment  on  hand  or  on  order  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  direct.  Such  fund  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  available  funds  of  agencies 
and  offices  In  the  Department  for  which  serv- 
ices are  performed  at  rates  which  will  re- 
turn In  full  all  expenses  of  operation,  In- 
cluding reserves  for  accrued  annual  leave  and 
for  depreciation  of  equipment. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of  such 
device  as  he  shall  approve,  and  judicial  no- 
tice shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
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the  Department  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
any  agency  whose  functions  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer  of 
any  such  agency  in  his  official  capacity,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  this  enactment.  Such 
causes  of  action  may  be  asserted  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  such  official  of 
the  Department  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  agency  whose 
functions  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by 
or  against  any  officer  of  any  such  agency  In 
his  official  capacity,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  A  court  may  at 
any  time  during  the  pendency  of  the  litiga- 
tion, on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party, 
order  that  the  same  may  be  maintained  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  such  official  of 
the  Department  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumula- 
tive and  additional  to  and  not  In  derogation 
of    any    powers    and    authorities    otherwise 
existing.     All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  au- 
thorizations,   delegations,    or    other    actions 
duly    issued,    made,    or    taken    by    or    pur- 
suant  to   applicable   law,   prior   to   the   ef- 
fective  date    of   this    Act,    by    any    agency, 
officer,  or  office  pertaining  to  any  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  by  this  Act 
shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect  after 
the  effective  dat«  of  this  Act  until  modified 
or  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  or  such  other 
officer  or  office  of  the  Department  as.  in  ac- 
cordance  with   applicable   law.  may  be   ap- 
propriate.    With   respect   to   any   function, 
power,  or  duty  transferred  by  or  under  this 
Act    and    exercised    hereafter,    reference    in 
another    Federal    law    to    the    Housing   and 
Home  Finance  Agency  or  to  any  officer,  office, 
or   agency    therein,   except   the   Federal   Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  Its  officers, 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary.    The 
positions  and  agencies- heretofore  established 
by  law   In   connectlOB   with   the   functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  under   sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  this  Act  shall  lapse. 

SEPARABILrrT 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  Intent  of  Congress,  it  Is  heieby 
declared  to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  persons  or  clrcimi- 
stances,  shall  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of 
comp)€tent  Jurisdiction  to  be  Invalid,  such 
Judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair,  or  Invali- 
date the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  Its  appli- 
cation to  other  persons  and  circumstances, 
but  shall  be  confined  in  Its  operation  to  the 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  application 
thereof  to  the  persons  and  circumstances, 
directly  Involved  in  the  controversy  in  which 
such  Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered. 


In  such  office  until  the  office  Is  filled  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  or  until  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  of  sixty  days  following  said 
effective  date,  whichever  shall  first  occur. 
While  so  acting  such  persons  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rates  provided  by  this 
Act  for  the  respective  offices  in  which  they 
act. 


EFFECTIVE     DATE     AND     INTERIM     APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  following  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  is  approved  by  the 
President,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  shall  specify  by  Executive  order 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  except 
that  any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 3(a),  4(a),  and  4(b)  of  this  Act  may 
be  nominated  and  appointed,  as  provided  In 
such  sections,  at  any  time  after  the  date  this 
Act  Is  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  officers 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  not  have  entered  upon  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  President  may 
designate  any  person  who  was  an  officer  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  im- 
mediately prior  to  said  effective  date  to  act 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  to  raise  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  the  status  of  an  exec- 
utive department  is  an  unnecessary  and 
a  wasteful  step.    The  primary  purpose 
is  to  bring  pressure  upon  Congress  to 
increase  spending  for  city  housing,  urban 
renewal,   and   transportation.    Current 
news  items  indicate  that  the  new  Cabi- 
net officer  would  start  with  a  $7  billion 
budget,  referring   to   the   new  housing 
bill  recently  written  into  law.    That  es- 
timate is  a  misnomer  because  the  public 
housing    authorized    by    that    bill    will 
eventually   cost   more   than   $7   billion. 
When  some  Member  of  the  Senate  esti- 
mated that  the  housing  bill  would  cost 
$15  billion,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  frankly  admitted  that  no  one  could 
form  an  exact  estimate  of  what  the  bill 
could  cost  because  of  the  open  end  au- 
thorizations and  the  authority  to  draw 
funds  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

Last  week,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
estimated  that  the  current  boom  would 
last  all  of  this  year  and  perhaps  go  well 
into  next  year  and  at  the  unprecedented 
level  of  $660  billion.  Also,  the  national 
produced  income  is  at  an  all-time  high 
and  likewise  the  number  gainfully  em- 
ployed. So  we  find  those  who  look  only 
at  the  rosy  side  of  the  medallion  predict- 
ing that  we  can  have  both  guns  and 
butter. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  guns 
will   eventually   cost,   but   even   on   the 
basis  of  the  current  level  of  war  expendi- 
tures, I  predict  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  both  guns  and  butter  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  higher  price  for  butter.     In 
other  words,  I  estimate  current  budgeted 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  social  security, 
of  S107  billion  and  revenue  at  $94.7  plus, 
leaving  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $12.3 
billion.     Yet.  we  are  asked  to  create  a 
new  spending  agency  to  put  pressure  on 
Congress  for  new  public  housing  units, 
each  one  of  which  over  a  period  of  40 
years  will  cost  the  Government  $14,000. 
for  more  contributions  to  those  who  wish 
to  rent  a  house  better  than  their  income 
can  finance,  and  to  make  contributions 
to  the  redevelopment  of  our  cities  with 
mass  transportation  grants  of  50  per- 
cent or  more  and  urban  renewal  grants 
up  to  75  percent. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  unnecessary  because  it  does  not 
create  any  new  functions  not  already 
being  performed  by  the  various  bureaus 


that  make  up  the  HHFA.    The  House 
committee  said  in  its  report: 

It  does  not  modify  or  repeal  existing  pro- 
grams; it  does  not  propose  new  ones. 

It  is  wasteful  because  the  tendency  of 
all  full-scale  departments  has  been  to 
grow.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  to  create  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  began  its  existence  with 
a  budget  of  $1,927,432,261  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954. 

Eleven  years  later  that  Department 
had  a  budget  for  1965  of  $6,985,726,000. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  said— and  properly 
so — that  in  the  meantime  Congress  has 
authorized  new  welfare  programs  and 
expanded  old  ones. 

I  do  not  necessarily  find  fault  with  the 
merits  of  these  programs.  I  say  only 
that  the  tendency  of  departments  is  to 
grow,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  pres- 
ence at  the  Cabinet  table  of  a  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
enabled  those  functions  to  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  Federal  budget  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  received. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
when  another  chair  is  moved  up  to  the 
Cabinet  table  in  the  White  House,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  he,  too,  will  be 
in  a  position  to  claim  a  larger  share  of 
the  budget? 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  seen 
happen  in  other  departments,  I  am  not 
much  impressed  by  the  figures  given  to 
the  House  committee  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  show  that  there  would  be  a  net 
savings  of  $50,000  a  year  in  salaries  by 
conveiting  HHFA  into  an  executive  de- 
partment. 

Even  if  there  should  be  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  first  year,  I  predict  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  payroll  of  this  new 
Department  begins  to  climb. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  said  in  reporting  this  bill  that 
the  urban  areas  of  the  country,  both 
large  and  small,  are  in  trouble,  with 
local  taxes  running  about  140  percent 
higher  than  15  years  ago.  The  same  is 
true  of  State  taxes,  the  committee  added. 
The  only  inference  I  can  draw  from 
this  argument  is  that,  with  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Federal  Government  will  do  more  to  help 
cities  meet  their  financial  problems. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  this  Congress 
showed  its  willingness  to  help  meet  these 
urban  needs  by   passing  a  $7.5  billion 
housing  program,  a  substantial  part  of 
which  was  for  urban  renewal.    I  did  not 
vote  for  that  bill,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Federal  Government  also  has  its  fi- 
nancial troubles.    It  is  not  only  in  the 
red,  but  faces  military  expenditures  in 
Vietnam    that   will   throw   the   Federal 
budget  further  out  of  balance  next  year. 
In  his  message  asking  for  this  bill  the 
President  estimated  that  by  1975  we  will 
need  over  2  million  new  homes  a  year. 
The  present  need  is  for  about  1.6  million. 
He  said  we  will  need  schools  for  10  mil- 
lion  additional    children,    welfare    and 
health  facilities  for  5  million  more  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  60,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  daily  movement  of 
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200  million  people  and  more  than  80  mil- 
lion automobiles. 

Undoubtedly,  these  estimates  will  be 
borne  out.  But  if  the  creation  of  a  new 
Federal  department  to  study  these  needs 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
assume  more  and  more  of  the  burden;  it 
is  not  going  to  cost  any  less.  It  would 
mean  only  a  transfer  of  debt  from  the 
State  and  local  to  the  national  level. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider,  also, 
where  we  are  going  to  stop  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  departments. 

For  example,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  is  a  rapidly 
expanding  independent  agency,  and  if  it 
succeeds  in  putting  a  man  on  the  moon 
in  the  next  few  years  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  NASA  asked  for  a  seat  at  the 
Cabinet  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  and,  while  the  indications  are  that 
the  Senate  will  concur  in  the  House  ac- 
tion. I  believe  that  such  action  is  ill 
advised.    I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 


FORTAS'   CONTRIBUTION  TO   CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  called  on  to  consider 
the  appointment  of  Abe  Fortas  to  be  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Fortas  has  had  a  remark- 
ably influence  on  the  development  of  law 
in  the  United  States. 

As  unpaid  counsel  for  the  indigent  de- 
fendant Clarence  Earl  Gideon,  Mr.  For- 
tas successfully  argued  that  it  is  a  basic 
constitutional  right  for  every  citizen  to 
have  a  lawyer  when  charged  by  any  State 
with  a  felony.  In  the  now  famous  case  of 
Gideon  against  Wainwright,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  State  must  provide,  at  its 
own  expense,  the  indigent  with  counsel. 

Prior  to  the  Court's  ruling  in  that  case, 
the  prevailing  rule,  as  established  in  Betts 
against  Brady  in  1942,  compelled  the 
States  to  provide  counsel  only  in  a  capital 
case.  How  could  the  distinction  between 
capital  and  noncapital  cases  be  upheld? 
The  14th  amendment  protects  individ- 
uals from  deprivations  by  the  State,  of 
liberty,  as  well  as  life,  without  due  proc- 
ess. Yet  for  20  years  the  distinction  was 
somehow  upheld. 

Then,  in  1962,  Abe  Fortas  pointed 
out  with  great  particularity  and  clarity 
in  his  brief  in  the  Gideon  case  that — 

An  accused  person  cannot  effectively  de- 
fend himself.  The  assistance  of  counsel  Is 
necessary  to  due  process  and  to  a  fair  trial. 
Without  counsel,  the  accused  cannot  pos- 
sibly evaluate  the  lawfulness  of  his  arrest, 
the  validity  of  the  Indictment  or  informa- 
tion, whether  preliminary  motions  should  be 
filed,  whether  a  search  or  seizure  has  been 
lawful,  whether  a  confession  is  admis- 
sible •  •  ♦.  He  cannot  determine  whether  he 
is  responsible  for  the  crime  as  charged  or  a 
lesser  offense.  He  cannot  discuss  the  pos- 
sibilities of  pleading  to  a  lesser  offense.  He 
cannot  evaluate  the  grand  or  petit  Jury.  At 
the  trial  he  cannot  interpose  objections  to 
evidence  or  cross-examine  witnesses  ♦  •  *. 
He  is  at  a  loss  In  the  sentencing  procedure. 

An  indigent  is  almost  always  in  Jail  un- 
able to  make  bail.  He  cannot  prepare  his 
defense. 

The  argument  convinced  the  Court. 
The  right  to  counsel  in  criminal  cases, 
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as  guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amendment, 
was  extended  to  the  States.  The  rights 
of  the  individual  were  immeasurably 
strengthened.  Yet  for  his  work,  for  his 
energy,  for  his  time,  and  for  the  re- 
sources of  a  large  part  of  his  office,  Mr. 
Fortas  did  not  receive  any  compensation 
at  all — except  the  knowledge  that  all 
citizens  of  our  Nation  are  freer  because 
of  his  efforts.  This  is  the  labor  of  a 
man  who  believes  in  individual  rights 
and  freedom;  of  a  man  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  give  these  cherished  values  the 
highest  place  in  his  judicial  philosophy. 

Abe  Fortas  was  responsible  for 
another  legal  landmark  in  the  famous 
Durham  case,  tried  before  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  here  in  1954.  Although  the 
ruling  in  that  case — concerning  the 
slippery  and  elusive  concept  of  criminal 
insanity — has  not  received  national  con- 
stitutional scope,  its  repercussions  have 
nevertheless  been  felt  nationwide. 

The  test  for  insanity  used  in  most 
Federal  and  State  courts  at  the  time  of 
the  Durham  case  was  formulated  toward 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  in  Eng- 
land. The  so-called  M'Naghten  rule 
stated  as  an  exclusive  test  of  criminal 
responsibility : 

The  Jurors  ought  to  be  told  in  all  cases 
that  every  man  is  to  be  prestmaed  sane,  and 
to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be 
responsible  for  his  crimes,  until  the  con- 
trary be  proved  to  their  satisfaction;  and 
that,  to  establish  a  defense  on  the  ground 
of  Insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act. 
the  party  accused  was  laboring  under  such 
a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing,  or.  If  he  did  know  it,  that 
he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong. 

But  ever  since  1838.  well  before  the 
M'Naghten  case,  the  "nature  and  qual- 
ity" or  "right-wrong"  tests  have  been 
criticized.  In  1928,  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
said  in  a  speech  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine : 

Everyone  concedes  that  the  present  (legal) 
definition  of  insanity  has  little  relation  to 
the  truths  of  mental  life. 

Here  and  there  some  changes  were 
made,  but  nothing  fundamental  enough 
to  eradicate  the  basic  defects  of  the 
M'Naghten  test  itself.  But  Monte  Dur- 
ham, who  had  a  long  history  of  mental 
instability,  won  his  case  on  appeal 
against  the  restrictive  M'Naghten  rule. 
And  Abe  Fortas,  through  his  successful 
argument,  brought  about  a  significant 
change  in  the  legal  way  of  looking  at  in- 
sanity. Circuit  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon 
wrote  that  the  new  rule  "is  simply  that 
an  accused  is  not  criminally  responsible 
if  his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of 
mental  disease  or  defect."  Now  known 
as  the  Durham  rule,  it  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  in  many  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country. 

If  Abe  Fortas  had  not  cared  about  his 
client  and  about  insuring  that  the  law 
keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  our 
scientific  knowledge,  this  rule  would  not 
have  come  when  or  as  it  did.  And  in 
the  Durham  case  also,  Mr.  Fortas  acted 
as  a  court-appointed,  nonpaid  attorney. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  this 
nomination  on  the  grounds  that  we  are 


appointing  a  friend  of  the  President. 
The  President's  unbounded  confidence  in 
Mr.  Fortas'  abilities  is  no  secret.  The 
President  indicated  at  his  press  con- 
ference last  week  that  he  practically 
drafted  Mr.  Fortas  for  the  post. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  because  a  man 
happens  to  have  known  a  President  well 
and  to  have  had  his  confidence,  he  should 
be  discriminated  against.  Felix  Frank- 
furter had  the  confidence  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  I  do  not  think  that  many 
today  would  argue  against  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter's  appointment.  John  Mar- 
shall was  well  known  to  John  Adsuns 
when  he  was  appointed  shortly  before 
the  end  of  President  Adam's  term  of  of- 
fice. And  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Justices  this  Nation  has 
had. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  background  of 
Mr.  Fortas  and  his  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed. 
Mr.  Fortas  will  be  an  excellent  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  RISE  OF  NICHO- 
LAS KATZENBACH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  decade  of  the  sixties  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  department  of  Government  that 
is  more  of  a  storm  center,  or  more  cinicial 
to  the  progress  of  both  freedom  and  order 
than  the  Department  of  Justice;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  name  a  Government  official 
whose  work  in  this  peiiod  of  the  sixties 
is  more  crucial  for  the  rights  and  the 
physical  safety  of  Americans  than  the 
Attorney  General. 

Attorney  Cjreneral  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  has  occupied  that  post  for  only  a 
brief  time,  but  already  the  job  which  he 
has  done  has  been  expertly  assessed.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  penetrating 
evaluations  was  recently  written  by  Wil- 
lard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Mr.  Edwards,  a  superb  reporter  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  Washing- 
ton, not  only  reports  in  depth  on  Katzen- 
bach,  the  man.  In  this  article  but  also 
evaluates  the  job  he  has  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  entitled  "The  Miraculous  Rise  of 
Nicholas  Katzenbach"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Miraculous  Rise  or  Nicholas 
Katzenbach 

(Note. — ^Attorneys  General  usually  are  men 
of  long  and  successful  political  exi>erlence. 
Many  managed  the  campaigns  that  put  their 
Presidents  In  power.  In  1960  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  didn't  even  vote.  Yet  today  he 
runs  the  most  politically  sensitive  depart- 
ment In  Washington  with  the  courage,  cool- 
ness, brains,  and  savvy  that  have  made  him 
a  key  figure  In  the  administrations  of  two 
hard-to-please  Presidents.) 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

A  vague  discontent  with  his  placid  existence 
sometimes  stirred  the  breast  of  Professor 
Nicholas  deBellevllle  Katzenbach  at  the  end 
of  5  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  really  had  no  excuse  for  this  occasional 
sense  of  frustration,  he  repeatedly  assured 
himself.  He  was  respected  and  honored  in 
the  academic  community,  having  attained  a 
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full  professorship  at  the  age  of  34.  His  lec- 
tures on  international  law  were  acclaimed  as 
models  of  clarity  and  scholarship. 

He  lived  in  a  big  old  hoiise  at  4926  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue  with  a  lovely  wife,  four  chil- 
dren, and  two  dogs.  His  Income  was  entirely 
adequate.  A  transplanted  easterner  (asso- 
ciate professor  of  law  at  Yale  1952-56).  he 
had  quickly  adjusted  to  his  new  environ- 
ment. His  colleagues  found  him  genial. 
easy-going,  hxunorous. 

But  he  was  approaching  the  venerable  age 
of  38  In  1960  and,  like  many  moderately  suc- 
cessful men  of  ambition  and  Imagination  at 
that  period  In  life,  he  found  himself  won- 
dering If  he  was  destined  to  settle  down  into 
a  comfortable  but  humdrum  routine,  de- 
void of  action  and  excitement. 

"Do  I  want  another  30  years  of  this?" 
he  asked  himself.  He  privately  uttered  an 
emphatic  negative. 

Escape  from  this  cloistered  serenity,  how- 
ever, appeared  impractical.  If  not  impossible. 
As  an  air  force  flyer  In  World  War  II,  Katzen- 
bach  had  been  Imprisoned  after  a  crash  and 
twice  wriggled  out  of  the  clutches  of  Italian 
and  Gennan  captors,  only  to  be  brought  back. 
His  present  captivity  presented  problems  as 
difficult  to  overcome. 

The  professor  had  an  urge  for  public  serv- 
ice. Inherited  from  a  father  who  was  attorney 
general  of  New  Jersey  and  a  mother  who 
served  on  that  State's  school  board  for  43 
years. 

The  family  is  an  old  one  in  the  State.  The 
Katzenbachs  came  from  Germany  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  period  and  a  deBelleviUe 
from  Prance,  who  settled  in  New  Jersey,  had 
been  a  personal  physician  to  the  brother  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

In  private  law  practice  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  at 
the  age  of  28,  Katzenbach  had  contemplated 
a  political  career.  His  ventxires  in  that  di- 
rection met  with  vast  Indifference  so  he  went 
off  to  Join  the  Yale  law  school  faculty,  re- 
signing himself  to  an  academic  career  which 
shifted  to  the  Chicago  campus  in   1956. 

The  simple  truth.  Katzenbach  had  to  con- 
fess to  himself,  was  that  no  avenues  to  gov- 
ernment or  political  service  were  open  to 
him.  He  had  no  experience  In  either  field; 
he  had  no  friends  with  influence  to  help 
him  get  started.  He  was  utterly  unknown 
in  those  circles  where  the  affairs  of  Nation 
and  State  are  transacted. 

A  presidential  political  campaign  was  boil- 
ing up  In  1960  but  he  could  think  of  no 
way  to  get  Into  it.  With  a  sigh,  he  accepted 
a  Ford  Foundation  fellowship  to  study  leg- 
islative law  and  went  off  to  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

There,  he  spent  the  next  few  months  far 
from  the  txu-bulence  of  one  of  the  closest 
presidential  contests  in  history,  climaxed  by 
the  hairbreadth  victory  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
over  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

A  Democrat.  Katzenbach  rejoiced,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  even  voted,  far  leas 
aided  la  the  campaign.  He  had  sufBclent 
perception  of  political  standards  to  know 
that  his  absentee  role  would  be  no  aid  to 
service  with  the  new  administration — that 
plus  the  fact  that  none  of  its  leaders  had 
ever  heard  of  him. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  he  noted  a  Ge- 
neva newspaper  report  that  Byron  (Whlzzer) 
White,  a  former  All-Amerlcan  football  star, 
had  been  selected  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral by  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  President- 
elect's brother,  v/ho  was  preparing  to  take 
over  the  Justice  Department. 

White  was  an  old  friend  from  Katzenbach's 
days  at  Yale  Law  School.  The  Impulse  seized 
him  to  phone  Washington  from  a  Swiss  ski- 
ing station.  He  caught  the  next  plane  home. 
On  the  flight,  he  kept  telling  himself  not  to 
set  his  hopes  too  high.  A  minor  legal  post 
would  be  most  satisfactory. 

Not  In  his  wildest  dreams  (or  In  the  dreams 
of  anyone  connected  with  the  Kennedy 
forces)   did  the  unknown  law  professor  en- 


vision   the    incredible    series    of    events    to 
follow. 

Within  2  months,  he  was  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  lowest  ranking  of  the  nine  assist- 
ants in  the  Justice  Department,  but  a  posi- 
tion higher  than  he  had  hoped  for.  White 
had  suggested  Katzenbach  to  Bobby  Kennedy 
for  the  Job  and  that  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. 

Within  another  15  months.  In  May  1962, 
he  was  Deputy  Attorney  General,  succeeding 
White  who  had  been  named  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Bobby,  who  had  not  met  Katzen- 
bach until  the  eve  of  the  Kennedy  inaugura- 
tion, was  so  impressed  by  his  ability  that  he 
elevated  him  to  the  No.  2  sp)ot  In  the  De- 
partment over  the  other  eight  assistants. 

Two  years  and  four  months  later,  in  Sep- 
tember 1964,  Katzenbach  was  acting  Attorney 
General,  taking  over  the  duties  of  that  office 
after  Kennedy  resigned  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  New  York. 

Five  months  later  (and  here  the  chronicle 
of  advancement  violates  all  the  rules  of 
political  probability) .  Katzenbach  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Johnson  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  yovuigest  and 
certainly  the  most  surprising  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  He  was  sworn  into  office  last  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  43,  the  professor  who 
couldn't  get  Into  politics  runs  the  most  polit- 
ically sensitive  department  In  Washington. 
He's  master  of  an  empire  with  32.000  em- 
ployees at  his  conunand.  He's  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  land.  His  secret 
desire  for  a  more  stimulating  and  action- 
packed  career  has  been  more  than  satisfied. 
Katzenbach  played  a  key  role  when  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  panicked  by  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  disaster.  He  was  summoned  to 
emergency  action  in  the  crisis  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba. 
He  led  U.S.  marshals  In  the  racial  rioting  at 
Oxford,  Miss.,  and  faced  down  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  in  a  televised  confronta- 
tion which  made  his  face  and  figure  familiar 
to  millions  of  Americans. 

Ahead  of  him  He  massive  problems — a  con- 
stantly rising  flood  of  crime,  which,  if  It 
maintains  its  present  rate  of  Increase  at  10 
percent  a  year,  will  soon  bring  chaos;  and 
racial  violence  which,  he  fears,  could  hit  any 
one  of  25  or  30  cities  this  year. 

These  are  comparatively  new  burdens, 
added  to  the  duties  of  a  department  which 
has  a  staggering  array  of  functions.  The 
Justice  Department,  through  its  antitrust 
unit,  has  power  to  make  giants  of  Industry 
cringe.  It  operates  the  Federal  prisons,  con- 
trols the  operations  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  screens  all  appointments  to 
the  Federal  bench,  prosecutes  a  variety  of 
crimes  ranging  from  tax  frauds  to  narcotics 
violations. 

These  are  tremendous  powers  to  be  en- 
trusted to  one  man  and  Presidents  have 
usually  chosen  Attorneys  General  who  are 
close  friends  with  a  political  background. 
Delicate  decisions.  Involving  prosecution  of 
the  administration's  friends  or  foes,  fre- 
quently arise.  In  such  cases,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  have  a  trusted  intimate  who  fully 
senses  the  political  implications  of  action  or 
inaction.  Several  of  Katzenbach's  predeces- 
sors, like  Bobby  Kennedy,  managed  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Chief  Executive  who  selected 
them. 

Katzenbach  not  only  lacked  political  ex- 
perience; he  was  definitely  not  one  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  intimates.  He  had,  for  ex- 
ample, only  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
Bobby  Baker,  Johnson's  good  right  arm  In 
the  Senate,  whose  financial  operations  have 
been  under  investigation  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  for  more  than  8  months. 

Some  observers  have  speculated  that  this 
status  as  an  outsider  may  eventually  have 
been  an  item  In  Katzenbach's  favor  when 
the  President  was  mulllD<r  over  his  choice  of 


an  Attorney  General.  Whatever  action  may 
be  taken  by  the  Justice  Department  in  the 
Baker  affair,  Johnson  will  not  be  plagued  by 
charges  that  the  decision  was  made  by  an 
interested  party. 

This  factor  might  have  been  a  minor  con- 
sideration In  Katzenbach's  appointment,  but 
the  general  agreement  is  that  Katzenbach 
got  the  post  because  a  half-dozen  others 
were  disqualified,  one  by  one,  during  the  5 
months  the  President  took  to  make  up  his 
mind.  Political  considerations  dictated  the 
eliminations. 

The  President,  It  Is  said,  was  about  to 
nominate  Edwin  L.  Welsl,  Sr.,  his  former 
counsel  on  a  Senate  Investigating  committee, 
who  had  become  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman in  New  York.  Johnson  leans 
heavily  on  Welsl  for  political  advice  and  has 
faith  In  his  loyalty. 

Then  Bobby  Kennedy  became  a  jx)lltlcal 
power  in  New  York  as  U.S.  Senator  and  It 
appeared  that  the  President  would  need  Welsl 
more  In  New  York  than  he  did  In  Washing- 
ton. The  Kennedy-Johnson  relationship  Is 
not  quite  a  feud  but  It  could  easily  become 
one.  Welsl  stayed  In  New  York  as  a  check 
upon  the  young  Senator's  ambitions.  The 
President  later  gave  Welsl's  son  a  post  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

In  the  guessing  game  which  developed  in 
the  5  months  following  Kennedy's  departure, 
the  names  of  men  like  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut,  Abe  Fortas,  a  veteran 
of  the  New  Deal  era,  and  Leon  Jaworskl,  a 
Houston,  Tex.,  lawyer,  were  reported  under 
consideration.  Anyone  with  a  legal  back- 
ground, who  could  claim  he  had  been  a  John- 
son supporter  In  1960  and  earlier,  was  fair 
game  for  the  gossips. 

Few  gave  a  thought  to  Katzenbach  and  he. 
himself,  had  no  Illusions  about  his  chances. 
As  the  waiting  period  lengthened,  however, 
he  began  to  wonder  If,  by  a  process  of  elim- 
ination, the  President  might  not  get  around 
to  considering  the  qualifications  of  the  man 
handling  the  Job. 

Early  one  morning,  as  he  was  watching 
television,  Katzenbach  heard  a  newscaster 
report  from  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  that  Clark 
Clifford,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  intimate 
of  L.B.J.,  would  be  the  next  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. When  he  left  the  house  a  few  minutes 
later.  Instead  of  the  big  Cadillac  limousine 
which  customarily  transported  him  to  the 
Justice  Department,  he  found  his  chauffeur 
waiting  in  a  smaller  sedan. 

"I  know  the  word  spreads  fast  in  this  city." 
he  told  his  driver  in  mock  amazement,  "but 
I  didn't  know  the  comedown  would  be  this 
quick."  The  big  car,  it  developed,  was  in 
the  garage  for  repairs. 

Katzenbach  tells  this  story  on  himself 
with  the  same  good  humor  that  has  fortified 
him  on  many  another  occasion.  Asked  to 
recall  some  incidents  of  his  Chicago  career, 
he  embarked  upon  a  long  tale  involving  the 
theft  of  his  two  dogs.  He  was  fully  con- 
scious of  the  Ironic  fiavor  of  this  anecdote 
about  a  naive  college  professor  who,  within 
5  years,  would  be  labeled  "the  Nation's  chief 
crime-fighter"  in  newspaper  accounts. 

The  dogs,  an  Irish  setter  and  a  white 
poodle,  disappeared  one  night  and  soon 
thereafter  Katzenbach  got  a  telephone  call 
Was  there  a  reward  for  their  return?  How 
about  $10,  asked  the  owner.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  would  be  more  like  It,  the  caller 
said  sternly. 

In  the  lengthy  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed, featuring  mysterious  meetings  on 
street  corners,  Katzenbach  became  aware 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  ring  which  spe- 
cialized in  returning  lost  dogs  to  their  owners 
for  a  price.  He  appealed  to  the  police,  who 
were  not  too  helpftil.  Two  months  later, 
after  numerous  contacts  with  an  assortment 
of  fascinating  characters  whom  he  assumed 
to  be  members  of  the  underworld,  he  had  his 
dogs  back.  The  cost  was  exactly  what  he 
had  been  assured  it  would  be — $250. 
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He  was  a  little  taken  aback  when  his 
original  caller  telephoned  him  again  a  few 
nights  later. 

"What  now?"  he  asked,  apprehensively. 

"No  more  trouble  about  dogs,"  he  was 
assured.  "But  I  notice  you've  got  a  good 
looking  wife.  Would  she  be  Interested  in  a 
nice,  hot  ranch  mink?" 

(The  former  Lydla  Phelps  Stokes  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  whom  Katzenbach  married 
June  8,  1946,  rated  the  admiring  comment. 
She  is  a  tall  brunette  whom  the  future 
Attorney  General  met  when  he  was  an  usher 
and  she  a  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of  his 
former  college  roommate,  John  Douglas,  son 
of  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  She 
didn't  get  the  mink.) 

Katzenbach  may  or  may  not  have  been 
thinking  of  this  episode  when  on  Febuary  8 
of  this  year  he  was  under  questioning  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  his  quali- 
fications to  be  Attorney  General. 

Chairman  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  asked  about  crime  conditions 
in  Chicago. 

"Chicago  is  a  major  area  of  organized  crime 
and  we  have  made  less  progress  in  Chicago 
than  we  have  in  other  areas,"  Katzenbach 
said.  "To  date,  our  success  in  Chicago  has 
been  with  minor  hoodlums  for  the  most  part. 
We  have  made  progress  in  gambling  and  nar- 
cotics. ♦  ♦  *  I  would  not  be  honest  with  you 
if  I  said  that  we  have  done  any  more  than 
keep  our  head  above  water." 

Fully  aware  that  he  was  a  novice  in  deal- 
ing with  hoodlums.  Katzenbach,  soon  after 
becoming  Acting  Attorney  General,  plunged 
into  a  study  of  crime  files  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment. He  was  determined  to  be  an  ex- 
pert among  the  experts  he  finds  all  around 
him.  Including  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the 
FBI.  who  Is  technically  a  subordinate. 

Then,  he  summoned  to  Washington  the  60 
staff  attorneys  and  investigators  from  around 
the  country  who  had  been  picked  by  Ken- 
nedy to  lead  the  war  against  crime  in  the 
United  States.  They  came,  expecting  not 
without  Justification  to  be  called  upon  to 
instruct  their  new  leader  in  the  intricacies  of 
syndicated  crime.  They  were  amazed  to  find 
him  fully  conversant  with  the  minute  de- 
tails of  underworld  organization. 

This  ability  to  absorb  Information  In 
quantity  lots  was  discovered  by  Katzenbach 
in  a  German  prisoner-of-war  camp. 

He  had  been  a  Junior  at  Princeton  when 
Pearl  Harbor  came  and  he  Joined  the  Army 
•Air  Force.  Commissioned  and  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  he  was  on  his  19th 
mission  as  a  navigator  when  his  B-25  was 
shot  down  in  flames,  crashing  into  the  sea. 
After  26  hours  on  a  llferaft,  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  Italians  and  spent  more  than 
2  years  In  prison  camps. 

During  the  final  months  of  his  confine- 
ment in  Stalag  Luft  3,  south  of  Munich, 
Katzenbach  conceived  the  idea  of  finishing 
up  his  college  education.  The  prison  camp 
library  was  well  stocked  and  he  picked  out 
more  than  200  volumes  to  study.  When  he 
got  home  In  1945,  he  talked  Princeton  into 
letting  him  take  examinations  to  win  his 
degree,  skipping  18  months  of  classes.  He 
wrote  a  thesis  on  a  wage  control  plroi,  passed 
14  examinations,  and  got  his  degree  cum 
laude  within  6  weeks.  Yale  Law  School 
(another  degree  cum  laude)  was  a  breeze 
after  that  and  he  put  in  2  years  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford. 

It  didn't  take  Bobby  Kennedy  long  to 
discover  that  his  new  Assistant  Attorney 
General  had  a  brain,  liked  hard  work  and 
action,  and  remained  cool  under  stress.  The 
first  test  came  almost  immediately,  in  the 
spring  of  1961,  when  the  new  administration 
staggered  under  the  impact  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  debacle.  Katzenbach  helped  engineer 
the  prisoner  exchange  with  Castro  which 
helped  to  soften  some  of  the  impact  of  the 
sorry  episode. 


This  was  a  complicated  maneuver.  Big 
drug  firms  had  to  be  convinced  that  they 
could  donate,  without  legal  penalty,  medi- 
cines demanded  as  ransom  by  Castro.  Cas- 
tro had  to  be  convinced  it  was  a  private, 
not  a  Government  effort.  Katzenbach  is 
prouder  of  his  role  in  this  affair  than  of  some 
of  his  more  spectacular  negotiations  later. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  broke,  he  was  suddenly  called  from  his 
home  to  draft  a  legal  brief  supporting  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  plans  to  throw  a  quarantine 
around  Cuba.  He  dictated  all  night  to 
stenographers  who  worked  in  relays. 

When  one  of  the  girls  fell  asleep  it  was 
discovered  that  pages  of  her  notes  were  il- 
legible. Katzenbach  calmly  repeated  the 
lines  she  had  missed.  Bobby  Kennedy,  who 
would  unquestionably  have  hit  the  roof 
under  similar  provocation,  was  impressed. 

When  James  Meredith's  entry  into  the 
University  of  Mississippi  provoked  a  15-hour 
riot  In  September  1962,  Katzenbach  was  sent 
to  the  scene  to  direct  an  army  of  marshals 
and  national  guardsmen.  All  through  the 
bloody  turbulence  Katzenbach  reported  to 
the  White  House  by  telephone.  The  com- 
posure of  his  messages  drew  comment. 

Katzenbach  could  obviously  keep  his  head 
under  fire;  the  time  came  in  June  1963,  to 
find  out  Just  how  tough  he  was.  Governor 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  was  annotuicing  that 
he  would  stand  in  the  doorway  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  and  stop  the  registration  of 
two  Negro  students.  Katzenbach  w£is  sent 
to  confront  him  and  his  tall  frame,  bald 
head,  and  stern  gaze  became  familiar  to  a 
great  American  audience  in  the  televised  en- 
counter which  followed. 

Katzenbach,  a  chain  smoker,  remembers 
that  occasion  mainly  because  he  had  to  "act 
dignified"  and  a  cigarette  would  mar  the  act. 

"It  was  hot,  over  100°,"  he  recalls,  "and 
I  was  angry  and  frustrated  because  Wallace 
was  putting  on  a  show  to  make  himself  look 
like  a  big  man.  I  hadn't  written  out  any 
statement  in  advance  so  I  Just  improvised. 
When  I  told  him  I  wasn't  interested  in  his 
show,  he  Just  glared." 

Katzenbach  had  earlier  conceived  the 
strategy  of  sending  the  two  students  to  their 
dormitory  rooms  rather  than  forcing  their 
way  through  the  door  past  Governor  Wallace. 
The  idea  was  to  mock  Wallace's  performance 
as  hollow.  Later,  the  two  students  regis- 
tered without  difficulty. 

"In  the  most  tangled  thickets  of  the  law," 
wrote  Bobby  Kennedy  later  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  "and  in  the  most  pro- 
found of  national  crises,  I  and  the  entire 
Department  came  to  lean  heavily  on  his  wise 
counsel,  his  deep  understanding,  and  his 
unfailing  fortitude." 

Katzenbach's  predecessor  holds  few  men, 
especially  of  his  own  age,  in  such  high  es- 
teem. He  was  voicing  a  sincere  tribute  to 
a  troubleshooter  who  had  rarely  been  with- 
out trouble. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Katzenbach  became  noted 
for  another  quality — an  infinite  patience 
with  congressional  leaders  torn  by  conflicts 
over  the  civil  rights  controversy. 

Through  long  days  and  nights,  he  nego- 
tiated with  the  lords  of  both  parties,  adjiist- 
Ing  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965 
to  a  final  form  which  could  achieve  legisla- 
tive endorsement. 

Senator  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  the  Republi- 
can minority  leader,  who  has  watched  execu- 
tive department  heads  come  and  go  for  three 
decades,  labored  with  Katzenbach  for 
months  and  came  up  with  this  verdict: 

"He's  a  brain.  He  can  master  the  details 
of  the  most  complex  bill.  More  Importantly, 
he's  levelheaded,  keeps  his  feet  on  the 
ground,  rolls  with  the  punches  and  takes 
on  all  comers." 

Katzenbach  lost  his  temper  only  once — 
when  a  Texas  Congressman,  Representative 
John  Dowdy,  Democrat,  said  he'd  been  in- 
formed that  Katzenbach  had  "cleared"  the 


constitutionality  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
with  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  including 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

This  accusation  of  "the  grossest  impro- 
priety" was  described  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  "so  incredible  and  irresponsible  a 
statement"  that  it  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  comment  if  made  by  anyone  other  than 
a  Member  of  Congress.  He  called  the  charge 
"utterly  false"  and  Dowdy  subsided. 

DniKSEN  and  other  congressional  leaders. 
Democratic  and  Republican,  agreed  that 
Katzenbach  was  incapable  of  such  an  act 
and  endorsed  his  wrathful  reaction.  They 
have  some  reservations  about  the  new  Attor- 
ney General,  however,  which  will  not  be  re- 
solved until  he  has  been  longer  in  office. 
They  will  watch  with  interest,  and  so  will 
the  business  community,  to  see  how  he  uses 
the  antitrust  laws  which  give  the  Justice 
Department  a  great  power  to  police  the 
American  economy. 

Katzenbach  ridicules  newspaper  reports 
pretending  to  reveal  either  a  soft  or  tough 
antitrust  policy  in  the  Justice  Department. 
What  does  it  matter,  he  says,  if  the  Depart- 
ment philosophy  is  either  too  timid  or  too 
militant — "the  Department  proposes  and  the 
Supreme  Court  disposes."  There  can  be  no 
uncertainty,  he  says,  about  prosecuting  such 
illegal  activities  as  price-fixing  but  there  is 
a  great  area  of  uncertainty  about  business 
mergers  which  are  constantly  increasing — by 
20  percent  in  1964  over  1963.  Less  than  I 
percent  of  these  have  been  questioned  by 
the  Department,  he  noted.  He  thinks  clearer 
guidelines  are  needed. 

He  is  seeking  the  cooperation  of  industry 
in  establishing  these  guidelines,  pledging 
an  Informed  recognition  of  the  nature 
and  legitimate  requirements  of  business. 
Affilcted  as  he  is  with  a  tendency  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  a  question,  the  speculation  is 
that  he  will  not  become  notorious  as  a  trust 
buster. 

After  moving  in  the  storm  center  of  the 
racial  struggle  for  more  than  2  years, 
Katzenbach  has  some  pungent  views  on  the 
tactics  employed  by  certain  leaders  which 
are  not  pleasing  to  him.  With  his  own 
stature  as  a  foe  of  discrimination  unassail- 
able, he  can  voice  criticisms  avoided  by  timid 
p>olltlclans. 

On  the  day  he  was  Interviewed,  a  line 
of  picketers  marched  in  front  of  the  Justice 
Department  Building,  carrying  signs  marked 
"Stop  brutality  In  Mississippi"  and  "Put 
Justice  back  in  the  Justice  Department." 
They  were  young  and  they  were  enjoying 
themselves,  singing  and  laughing. 

Such  futile  demonstrations  depress  Katzen- 
bach. He  is  against  demonstrations  for 
demonstrating's  sake.  A  march  of  southern 
Negroes  can  be  a  dignified  act,  he  says,  but 
he  has  some  doubts  about  the  ministers 
who  desert  problems  in  the  North  to  fiy  to 
Selma,  Ala. 

"They  are  less  quick  to  see  the  problem 
back  home,"  he  says.  "If  they  don't,  the 
problems  are  going  to  get  worse.  Better 
education,  better  housing,  better  Job  oppor- 
tunities require  local  leadership.  We  have 
a  militant  group  of  ministers  here  in  Wash- 
ington but  I  doubt  if  they  are  doing  all  they 
could  to  solve  these  problems  here  and  I 
know   we   have   them." 

His  patience  was  severely  tested  in  March 
when  a  chanting  group  of  some  25  Negro  and 
white  demonstrators  invaded  the  corridor 
outside  his  fifth  floor  office,  demanding  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  Alabama  civil  rights 
struggle.  They  sat  down  and  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  swearing  they  would  not  move 
luitil  Federal  protection  was  provided  for 
the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery. 

Katzenbach,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  came  out 
and  tried  to  talk  them  into  leaving.  He 
hunkered  down  to  talk  to  them  and  at  one 
point  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

"I  can  understand  your  feelings  but  your 
sitting  here  will  not  influence  my  decision," 
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he  told  them.    "I'd  appreciate  It  If  you  left 
pretty  soon  so  I  can  get  my  work  done." 

The  singing  did  not  lessen  during  his  talk 
and  one  youth  later  apologized  to  Katzen- 
bach  for  "the  shameful  way  they  treated 
you."  Police  and  building  guards,  pushing 
and  dragging.  Anally  removed  them. 

He  has  sjTnpathy  for  youthful  demonstra- 
tors If  they  are  sincerely  concerned  and  not 
out  for  a  lark.  In  a  commencement  address 
at  Tufts  University  June  6,  he  expressed  a 
preference  for  young  people  who  throw 
themselves  Into  an  area  of  social  controversy 
over  those  who  Ignore  such  problems.  But 
he  had  scorn  for  those  who  Involve  them- 
selves unthinkingly  or  for  diversion. 

"Picketing  becomes  pointless,  silly,  and 
even  harmful  when  It  serves  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  goldfish  swallowing  or  a  panty 
raid,  or  as  a  catharsis  for  a  dull  weekend." 
he  told  the  graduates. 

Although  he  Is  concerned  about  the  prob- 
ability of  renewed  racial  violence  this  sum- 
mer. Katzenbach's  overriding  worry  Is  the 
steadily  Increasing  crime  rate  In  the  United 
States.  He  sees  real  danger  ahead  unless  a 
major  attack  upon  this  problem  achieves 
some  success. 

Although  he  dissents  from  violent  criti- 
cisms of  the  courts  as  seemingly  more  con- 
cerned with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
criminals  than  of  the  citizens  they  attack,  he 
Is  aware  that  there  Is  a  discrepancy  between 
the  lawbooks  and  reality. 

He  sympathizes  with  the  police  who  are 
frequently  frustrated  by  court  rulings  which 
free  criminals  on  technicalities. 

"There  Is  a  tendency  In  this  country  to 
beat  the  police  over  the  head,"  he  says. 
"There  Is  a  terrible  fallxire  of  communication 
between  police,  bench,  and  bar.  The  police 
have  a  persuasive  case  which  has  not  been 
articulated.  I  do  not  believe  the  police  of 
the  country  have  put  their  case  well.  By 
and  large,  they  wind  up  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  stick. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  can't  Just  pass 
laws  to  make  the  cops  happy,  only  to  see 
them  ruled  unconstitutional." 

Katzenbach  has  set  up  an  office  of  criminal 
Justice  In  his  Department,  which  Is  studying 
what  the  criminal  law  Is,  what  It  should  be, 
and  the  reforms  necessary.  It  Is  working 
now  on  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  prob- 
lem, which  has  been  aggravated  by  a  ruling 
barring  confessions  obtained  by  police  dur- 
ing a  period  of  imnecessary  delay  before 
booking. 

Police,  as  a  result,  have  been  charging  sus- 
pects almost  Immediately  after  arrest.  This 
hinders  questioning  and  It  also  sometimes 
results  In  a  serious  Injustice  to  an  Innocent 
person,  too  hastily  charged.  The  law.  Katz- 
enbach says,  must  provide  an  answer  some- 
where In  the  middle,  permitting  the  police  to 
do  some  questioning  and  still  protecting  the 
Individual. 

He  tells  a  tr^Je  story  to  Illustrate  the  hypoc- 
risy of  some  who  attack  such  police  proce- 
dures as  stopping  a  suspect  and  frisking  him 
for  evidence. 

A  young  law  professor  from  New  York  left 
his  briefcase  In  his  locked  car  and  was 
shocked,  when  he  returned,  to  find  It  gone. 
He  called  poUce  who  searched  the  neighbor- 
hood and  discovered  a  man  peering  Into 
parked  cars.  They  stopped  him.  frisked  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  open  up  a  car,  which  he 
admitted  was  his.  In  the  trunk  was  the 
missing  briefcase. 

The  agitated  professor  grabbed  the  man. 
shook  him,  and  yelled.  "Don't  you  realize 
there  are  months  of  Irreplaceable  work  In 
that  briefcase?" 

"His  concern  was  understandable."  Katz- 
enbach says.  "The  briefcase  contained  his 
only  copy  of  a  long  paper  he  had  written  on 
New  York's  stop-and-frisk  law — attacking 
the  law." 


In  the  long  run,  Katzenbach  believes,  the 
crime  rate  will  not  subside  unless  major  pub- 
lic support  Is  enlisted. 

"Fear  of  violence  forces  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  live  a  circumscribed 
life,"  he  says.  "They  are  afraid  to  use  pub- 
lic streets,  parks,  buses,  or  subways  after 
dark.  Much  of  this  fear  and  much  of  the 
violence  could  be  dissolved  if  more  people 
were  willing  to  step  forward  to  help." 

As  long  as  American  citizens  watch  crime 
In  the  streets  but  refuse  to  be  witnesses 
because  they  don't  want  to  be  involved,  crime 
win  not  be  checked.  Katzenbach  says.  Peo- 
ple must  accept  responsibility  of  the  preser- 
vation of  law,  risking  loss  or  pain  for  a  fel- 
low citizen  so  that  he.  In  turn,  might  on 
another  occasion  be  willing  to  aid. 

To  a  young  girl  who  wrote,  asking  him  to 
explain  the  law.  he  put  It  simply: 

"Law  Is  like  the  rules  you  set  for  your 
games.  If  one  of  your  playmates  cheats.  It 
spoils  the  game  for  the  rest  of  you.  So  all 
of  you  try  to  follow  the  rules  because  you 
know  It  Is  the  rules  that  hold  the  game 
together. 

"Law  Is  Just  like  that.  It  Is  the  glue  that 
holds  our  country  together.  If  all  of  us 
always  did  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  do, 
our  country  would  fall  apart.  Most  people 
respect  the  law.  But  there  are  always  some 
who  will  try  to  do  what  they  want  to  do — 
cheat  or  steal  or  even  murder.  It  Is  up  to  the 
attorney  general  to  keep  those  people  from 
breaking  the  law,  to  catch  them  when  they 
do.  and  to  encourage  respect  for  law  all  over 
the  country." 

Organized  crime  corrupts  government  at 
State  and  local  levels  and  increases  crime  In 
the  streets,  Katzenbach  says.  The  rise  in 
crime  among  young  people  Is  due  to  unem- 
ployment among  school  dropouts,  "one  of  the 
biggest  problems  the  country  faces."  But 
youth  crime  Is  also  a  suburban  problem,  un- 
related to  poverty,  and  In  this  area,  he  be- 
lieves, parents  more  Interested  In  themselves 
than  In  their  children,  are  to  blame. 

Most  of  the  people  crying  for  national 
leadership  In  the  fight  against  crime  do  not 
realize  that  criminal  acts  like  burgarly.  theft, 
assault,  and  robbery  are  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government.  Not  too 
long  ago,  the  Justice  Department  was  a  legal 
agency  which  played  a  passive  role,  respond- 
ing to  the  calls  of  Its  client,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, when  necessary. 

Under  Kennedy's  leadership  It  launched  a 
drive  against  labor  racketeering  and  orga- 
nized crime  and  now  It  Is  being  called  upon 
to  battle  all  forms  of  crime  on  a  national 
level.  President  Johnson  has  demanded  that 
Washington,  which  has  climbed  from  eighth 
to  fourth  among  the  cities  of  comparable  size 
in  Its  crime  rate,  be  made  safe  for  citizens. 
No  progress  has  been  reported  so  far  except 
In  the  wrong  direction. 

Katzenbach  has  great  hopes  for  the  forth- 
coming Presidential  commission  on  crime,  a 
pxDllcy-shaplng  organization.  He  has  started 
a  grant-in-aid  program  to  help  State  and  lo- 
cal police  departments  and  correctional  In- 
stitutions. This  Is  a  departure  from  tradi- 
tion that  could  make  him  the  national  leader 
against  crime  and  Its  causes. 

His  fertile  mind  has  produced  a  great  va- 
riety of  additional  suggestions.  He  has  pro- 
posed new  laws  forcing  Immunity  on  reluc- 
tant witnesses  and  reform  In  the  ball  process. 
He  believes  the  police  are  entitled  to  new 
weapons  to  replace  the  pistols,  nightsticks, 
and  handcuffs  which  have  been  in  use  for  a 
century.  Why.  he  asks,  not  give  a  policeman 
a  weapon  which  could  stun  a  man  Into  un- 
consciousness, freeing  him  from  the  necessity 
of  shooting  to  kill? 

As  he  sits  In  his  huge  office  (where  the  Ir- 
repressible Bobby  Kennedy  occasionally  let 
off  steam  by  lobbing  a  football),  Katzenbach 
has  wry  recollections  of  the  craving  for  ex- 
citement he  sometimes  experienced  when  he 


was  teaching  his  classes  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  5  short  years  ago. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  prob- 
lems are  as  massive  and  dangerous  In  their 
Implications  as  those  faced  by  any  officehold- 
er in  government,  not  excluding  the  Presi- 
dent. There  are  more  murders  In  the  United 
States  In  1  month  than  the  total  of  casualties 
to  date  after  4  years  of  American  Involvement 
in  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Seven  thousand  ma- 
jor crimes  are  committed  every  24  hours. 

Katzenbach  is  serving  under  a  President 
who  Is  impatient  for  action  on  the  crime 
front,  aware  that  a  Great  Society  must  also 
be  a  safe  society.  The  most  powerfvU  and 
prosperous,  nation  cannot  long  survive  im- 
curbed  lawlessness  and  moral  decay. 

Nor  can  an  Attorney  General  In  the  John- 
son administration,  especially  one  without 
political  sponsorship  or  following,  long  sur- 
vive a  constantly  increasing  crime  rate  with- 
out producing  evidence  that  he  can  lead  a 
devastating  counterattack. 

Katzenbach  knows  that  directly  beneath 
him  in  the  No.  2  spot  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Is  Ramsey  Clark,  37,  the  son  of  the 
President's  old  friend  from  Texas,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  Clark.  The  younger 
Clark  has  served  as  a  special  aid  to  the 
President  and  it  is  accepted  in  Government 
circles  that  he  keeps  an  eye  on  Katzenbach 
and  reports  to  the  White  House  on  Justice 
Department  activities.  If  Katzenbach  does 
not  click,  Clark  Is  the  heir-apparent. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  seemingly  unper- 
turbable  under  the  burden  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. The  only  worry  he  will  confess  Is 
over  the  225  pounds  which  now  pad  his 
6-feet  2-lnch  frame  as  the  result  of  a  seden- 
tary life.  He  was  an  Ice  hockey  star  at 
Princeton  and  loves  skating,  skiing,  and 
boating. 

At  43,  he  is  little  changed  in  appearance 
from  the  college  professor  of  1960.  But  once 
famous  for  Informal  attire,  rumpled  cloth- 
ing, a  taste  for  color-clashing  ties  and  shirts, 
he  now  wears  well-pressed,  dark  suits  and 
discreet  accessories. 

His  calm  confidence  may  come  from  a 
conviction  that  the  fates  which  have  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  him  are  not  about  to 
desert  him  now.  Nobody  has  come  up 
faster  In  Washington  and  few  would  dare 
predict  that  the  ascent  has  ended. 
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WORLD     TRADE     COULD     SHRINK 
AS     INTERNATIONALLY     AVAILA- 
BLE CASH  DWINDLES 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  in 
the    last    few   years   the   big   economic 
story  has  been  the  remarlcable  growth 
of  the  free  world:  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidual economies  in  Western  Europe,  in 
Japan,  in  the  United  States,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  underdeveloped  areas  such 
as  South  America. 

This  growth  has  bcftn  fueled  and  fos- 
tered by  the  increase  in  world  trade. 
World  trade  and  world  economic  growth 
have  thrived— and  this  is  mighty 
ironic — on  the  American  loss  of  gold  and 
dollars. 

The  act  is  that  the  adverse  balance 
of  U.S.  payments  has  provided  precise- 
ly the  international  liquidity  that  has 
been  quintessential  to  international  eco- 
nomic development. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  world  trade  and  free  world 
economic  growth  may  proceed  in  the 
next  decade  as  handsomely  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  But  if  it  is  to  do  so,  it  will 
take  a  continuing  increase  in  liquidity, 
and,  as  every  Senator  must  know,  that 
increase  in  liquidity  will  not  come  from 


a  continuing  deficit  in  the  American  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

With  the  interest  equalization  tax  and 
the  voluntary  restraint  on  loaning  capi- 
tal abroad,  we  may  already  have  brought 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments  to  a 
halt.  If  we  have  not,  the  President  can 
and  will  proE>ose  other  measures,  and 
this  Congress  will  enact  them,  that  will 
do  the  job.  If  all  else  fails,  the  job  will 
be  done  for  us  when  we  run  out  of  gold, 
and  with  our  loss  of  gold  lose  much  of 
our  financial  influence  and  muscle. 

But  what  happens  to  the  ready  cash, 
the  liquidity  necessary  to  finance  in- 
creasing world  trade  and  economic 
growth  in  the  meanwhile?  Do  we  ac- 
cept the  price  of  an  inteiTiational  defla- 
tion and  depression?  Or  do  we  find  an- 
other way  of  providing  the  liquidity? 

Of  course,  this  situation  is  what  pro- 
vided the  administration  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler  to  call  for  an  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  providing  the  liquidity  we 
need.  Unfortunately,  such  a  conference 
will  take  time  to  find  a  solution,  espe- 
cially because  our  own  experts  are  so 
badly  split  on  what  to  do. 

But  meanwhile  it  is  essential  that  we 
recognize,  while  we  correct  our  own  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments,  what  the  full 
consequences  of  doing  so  may  be;  and 
how  urgent  it  is  that  we  give  the  kind  of 
sympathetic  support  to  the  efforts  of  our 
country  to  find  a  solution  to  an  interna- 
tional financial  situation  that  could  lead 
to  an  unnecessary  depression. 

In  a  recent  editorial  the  Washington 
Post  calls  for  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
implications  of  this  situation,  and  the 
New  York  Times  in  this  morning's  lead 
editorial  has  a  remarkably  well  balanced 
analysis  of  the  problem. 

The  New  York  Times  notes  that  the 
world's  supply  of  gold  and  key  currencies 
required  to  support  investment  and 
trade  showed  a  slight  decline  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  This  should  be  viewed 
along  with  these  facts : 

First.  There  appears  at  present  to  be 
ample  international  liquidity  for  pres- 
ent needs. 

Second.  World  trade  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  the  present  supply  is  un- 
likely to  continue  to  be  adequate  for 
more  than  a  year  or  two. 

Third.  It  will  take  some  time,  perhaps 
several  years,  to  reform  the  international 
monetary  system  sufiSciently  to  provide 
the  kind  of  regular  growth  in  liquidity  we 
need. 

Fourth.  Improvement  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  essential,  but  the 
improvement  itself  will  worsen  the  In- 
ternational liquidity  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"The  Liquidity  Riddle,"  and  the  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Time  for  Reappraisal,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
Were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  LiQumrrY  Riddle 
Fresh  fuel  has  been  added  to  the  debate 
over  International  liquidity  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund's  disclosure  that  the 
World's  supply  of  gold  and  key  currencies  re- 
quired   to    support    investment    and    trade 


showed  a  slight  decline  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Those  who  have  been  warning 
about  the  threat  of  a  liquidity  shortage  that 
could  cripple  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment win  see  this  decline,  the  first  in  mEiny 
years,  as  proof  of  their  contention.  But  those 
who  think  liquidity  has  been  expanding  too 
fast  will  see  the  drop  as  a  sign  of  a  return 
to  moderation. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  stem  the  outflow  of  dollars  abroad 
had  little  to  do  with  the  first-half  decline  in 
the  money  supply  available  to  the  free  world 
economy.  It  was  caused,  in  part,  by  in- 
creased private  demand  for  gold  by  holders 
of  dollars  and  sterling  and,  in  part,  by  official 
buying  of  gold  with  dollars.  To  the  bellttlers 
of  a  shortage  this  Is  evidence  that  neither 
European  speculators  nor  central  bankers 
are  perturbed  by  a  shrinkage  in  dollars, 
which  until  now  has  been  a  major  source  of 
supply.  Yet  the  shortage  school  Insists  that 
if  the  United  States  can  follow  up  its  initial 
success  in  halting  the  dollar  drain,  the  pres- 
ent decline  in  liquidity  will  give  way  to  a 
severe  and  painful  shrinkage. 

The  debate  illustrates  the  absence  of  sim- 
ple answers  to  the  liquidity  riddle.  What  is 
clear  Is  that,  despite  the  measures  taken  by 
Washington  and  the  decline  reported  by  the 
IMF,  there  is  ample  liquidity  at  the  moment 
to  support  current  trade  and  Investment. 
But  the  real  danger  never  has  been  a  sudden 
disappearance  of  dollars  that  could  throw  the 
world  into  a  deflationary  spiral.  It  Is  the 
uneven  distribution  of  liquidity,  which  is 
now  created  or  extinguished  haphazardly: 
The  developing  countries  are  chronically 
short  of  reserves  and  some  of  the  countries 
with  large  stocks  of  gold  and  dollars  are  im- 
wllUng  to  make  full  use  of  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  world  trade  and  develop- 
ment could  slump  even  though  the  total 
amount  of  liquidity  remained  high. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
has  recognized  this  danger.  He  is  mindful 
that  the  present  system  must  be  preserved 
by  righting  the  imbalance  in  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments,  but  he  is  also 
seeking  to  improve  the  system  through  his 
call  for  an  international  monetary  confer- 
ence to  consider  reforms.  The  response  he 
has  received  from  the  Eiu-opeans  has  not  been 
overly  enthusiastic,  yet  they  too  recognize 
a  need  for  a  stronger  and  more  stable  mech- 
anism— one  that  provides  better  and  more 
automatic  safeguards  against  monetary 
crisis. 

The  decline  in  money  supply  registered  in 
the  first  half  may  be  Inconclusive.  But  it 
does  give  a  fresh  reminder  that  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  must  be  reformed  to 
insure  that  the  shrinkage  and  the  maldis- 
tribution in  liquidity  do  not  become  acute. 

Time  for  a  Reappraisal 
It  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  administration  that  the  cur- 
rent surplus  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
poses  no  Immediate  threat  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  free  world.  But  there  is  a 
substantial  body  of  evidence  that  casts  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  that  crucial  assumption 
and.  Indeed,  upon  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
the  programs  designed  to  reduce  the  outflow 
of  dollars. 

In  calling  for  an  international  monetary 
conference  to  reform  the  world  system  of 
payments,  the  administration  has  made 
abimdantly  clear  its  conviction  that  large 
and  persistent  surpluses  in  this  country's 
balance  of  pasonents  would  eventually  pre- 
cipitate a  worldwide  deflation  by  drying  up 
the  principal  source  of  International  liquid- 
ity, the  outflow  of  dollars.  But  while  the 
longer  run  danger  is  recognized,  it  is  the 
custom  to  deny  that  the  current  swing  in 
the  U.S.  payments  position  threatens  the 
stability  of  the  closely  interrelated  network 
of  national  economies. 


But  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
more  obvious  bits  of  evidence  suggest  that 
this  Is  a  dangerously  wrongheaded  view.  It 
is  hardly  a  coincidence  that  Japan's  eco- 
nomic difficulties  began  when  the  Treasury 
proposed  the  Imposition  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax,  a  measure  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  borrow  In  this  country's  money 
markets.  Australia  Is  suffering  from  the 
same  blow.  And  while  the  chronic  malady 
which  afflicts  sterling  should  not  be  ascribed 
to  this  coimtry's  balance-of-payments  re- 
strictions. It  Is  clear  that  they  have  further 
weakened  Great  Britain's  economic  position. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  warnings 
about  the  untoward  effects  which  would 
follow  up  eliminating  the  dollar  deficit,  and 
now  they  are  being  echoed  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Senators  McCartht  and  Hartke, 
in  a  statement  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, called  for  "a  modest,  controlled  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1  billion"  as  a  means  of  averting 
a  shortage  of  international  liquidity.  More 
recently,  James  L.  Robertson,  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  man  who 
supervises  the  voluntary  program  to  restrict 
bank  lending  abroad,  told  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  that  a  continuing  dollar  de- 
flclt  is  needed  to  fulflll  the  requirement  of 
an  expanding   world    trade. 

In  view  of  the  pressures  exerted  by  the 
continental  central  banking  officials  who 
tirelessly  charge  that  this  country  is  pursu- 
ing profligate  policy.  It  may  have  been  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  that  the  dollar  outflow 
could  in  fact  be  reduced.  But  the  goal 
should  never  have  been  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  deficit  or  the  swing  to  a  sur- 
plus. 

If  the  Europeans  who  oppose  International 
monetary  reform  are  not  impressed  by  the 
recent  shift  in  the  US.  pajrments  position, 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  be  convinced  by  a 
continuing  series  of  surpluses.  Therefore, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  this  country 
should  begin  to  dismantle  the  system  of 
controls  that  have  reduced  the  outfiow  of 
dollars.  Those  controls  violate  the  principle 
of  a  liberal  international  order  to  which  this 
country  has  long  given  up  llpservlce.  Im- 
posing them  for  much  longer  Is  certain  to 
elicit  enormous  pressures  from  the  corpora- 
tions which  are  being  deprived  of  attractive 
opportunities  to  earn  profits  from  foreign 
operations.  And  most  Important,  if  the  ef- 
forts to  stanch  the  outflow  of  the  dollar  con- 
tinue, we  shall  only  succeed,  like  Samson, 
in  bringing  down  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

The  House  by  an  unfortunately  lopsided 
majority  voted  to  extend  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  through  July  1967.  Simple 
prudence  demands  that  the  Senate,  before 
considering  that  measure,  undertake  a  thor- 
oughgoing reappraisal  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  policy. 


LATIN    AMERICAN    COMMON    MAR- 
KET PROPOSALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  a  very  important  report  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  August  9.  on  the  dis- 
cussions between  President  Johnson's 
special  mission  to  Brazil  and  Brazil's 
Minister  of  Planning,  Roberto  de 
Oliveira  Campos, 

In  these  conversations,  Senor  Campos 
has  emphasized  the  need  for  U.S.  support 
for  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
through  our  participation  In  commodity 
price  stabilizing  agreements  and  through 
U.S.  tariff  concessions  on  Latin  American 
manufactured  goods. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  April  5, 1  spoke  In 
Mexico  City  on  this  same  theme.   I  point 
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out  that  later  during  that  same  month, 
In  response  to  a  request  by  Eduardo  Prei, 
the  President  of  Chile,  four  leading  Latin 
American  economists,  Raul  Prebisch, 
Jose  Antonio  Mayobre,  Felipe  Herrera, 
and  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  pre- 
pared a  document  entitled,  'Proposals 
for  the  Creation  of  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market,"  which  has  given  im- 
portant, oEBcial  support  to  the  Common 
Market  idea.  I  urge  further  that  the 
idea  of  a  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket and  a  Western  Hemisphere  free  trade 
area  should  be  strongly  supported  by  our 
own  Government,  since  without  its  active 
support,  these  plans  could  not  be  imple- 
mented. In  this  regard,  I  welcome  the 
report  in  yesterday's  news  article  which 
mentions  that  in  its  recommendations 
for  a  proposed  Latin  American  Common 
Market,  CIAP,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  calls 
for  the  direct  support  of  the  United 
States  in  the  formation  of  such  a  market. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  Brazil- 
ian economic  officials  have  expressed 
concern  about  any  cutback  on  our  com- 
mitments under  the  Alliance  to  supply 
development  aid  and  private  enterprise 
as  a  result  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Latin  American  countries  as 
developing  countries  are  exempt  from 
the  President's  voluntary  balance-of- 
payments  program  and  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  I  fully  support  this 
policy.  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  also  must  remain  strong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled, "U.S.  Trade  Concessions  Urged  for 
Latin  American  Countries,"  and  a  copy 
of  my  speech  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Mexico 
on  April  5  of  this  year,  entitled.  "Polit- 
ical Action  Vital  for  Latin  American 
Integration." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

X7.S.   Trade   Concissions   Ukgkd   fob   Latin 

American  Codntries 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  8. — President  John- 
son s  mission  has  received  forceful  argu- 
ments from  Brazilian  officials  urging  U.S. 
trade  concessions  to  Latin  America  as  a 
condition  for  hemispheric  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Minister  of  Planning  Roberto  Campos 
placed  major  emphasis  on  U.S.  support  for 
commodity  price  stabilizing  agreements  and 
opening  of  the  U.S.  market  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  in  a  meeting  with  the 
mission  headed  by  Senator  J.  William  Fitl- 
BRiGHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Direct  U.S.  support  for  the  formation  of  a 
Latin  American  Common  Market,  permitting 
the  Installation  of  more  developed  industries 
In  this  area,  was  also  supported  by  Brazilian 
officials. 

Economic  "solidarity,"  as  a  condition  for 
hemispheric  political  security  against  com- 
munism, is  expected  to  be  a  major  Issue  in 
the  second  Inter-Amerlcan  conference,  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  be  held  here  this  month, 
but  postponed,  probably  until  November, 
because  of  the  continuing  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis. 

DIRXCr  ST7PFOBT 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  an  official  coordinat- 
ing agency,  has  prepared  recommendations 


on  the  proposed  common  market  that  are 
being  sent  to  all  Latin  American  presidents. 
These  recommendations  Include  direct  U.S. 
support  for  the  formation  of  the  market,  ac- 
cording to  an  Informed  source. 

In  the  Informal  discussions  with  Brazilian 
economic  officials.  Senator  Pulbricht  pointed 
out  that  the  U.S.  Congress  was  responsive  to 
the  protectionist  Interests  of  American  in- 
dustry and  had  agricultural  constituencies 
where  Latin  American  production  repre- 
sented competition,  such  as  sugar,  cotton, 
or  meat. 

Mr.  Campos  raised  the  problem  posed  for 
U.S.  overseas  investment  in  Latin  America, 
both  public  and  private,  by  the  current  pre- 
occupation In  Washington  with  the  balance- 
of-payments  lag.  in  view  of  gold  and  reserve 
losses  to  European  countries. 

Mr.  Campos  said  that  the  remedy  to  this 
problem  could  not  be  found  In  cutting  back 
on  development  aid  to  Latin  America  or  dis- 
couraging private  Investment,  which  he  said 
was  essential  for  meeting  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  10-year  pro- 
gram. Initiated  in  1961,  to  accelerate  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  development. 
The  United  States  pledged  $10  billion  in 
public  money  for  the  program  and  estimated 
another  $10  billion  In  private  foreign  In- 
vestments. 


Political   Action   Vital  for  Latin 
American  Integration 

It  has  been  more  than  3  years  since  the 
signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  Punta  Del 
Este  agreed  to  accelerate  the  integration  of 
Latin  America  so  as  to  stimulate  economic 
and  social  development  In  the  continent. 

In  these  years  we  have  witnessed  substan- 
tial gains  in  the  economic  integration  of 
Latin  America.  We  have  seen  both  the  Latin 
American  PVee  Trade  Association  (LAFTA) 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
(CACM)  make  susbtantlal  cuts  in  tariffs,  and 
intraregional  trade  has  increased. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  despite 
these  gains,  true  economic  Integration  and 
the  harmonization  of  economic  policies  has 
not  been  achieved,  particularly  In  LAPTA.  In 
short,  reality  has  not  been  able  to  match  the 
plan  of  Punta  Del  Este;  actions  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  fulfill  the  mamlfest  destiny  of 
Latin  America — a  continental  economic  un- 
ion, cemented  by  mutual  Interest,  and  de- 
signed to  allow  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
to  realize  the  potential  of  their  resources, 
natural  and  human. 

It  is  evident  that  this  destiny  of  true  eco- 
nomic Integration  of  the  Americas  can  be 
realized  only  through  full  political  commit- 
ment to  it  at  the  highest  levels  and  with  the 
strong  support  of  democratic  political  par- 
ties, trade  unions,  men  of  influence  In  all 
walks  of  life,  emd  the  peoples  concerned. 
Even  though  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  fo»  Progress  (CIAP).  minis- 
terial groups,  experts,  and  private  enterprise 
hemlspherewlde  organizations  such  as  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Council  for  Commerce  and 
Production  (CICYP)  fully  realize  this  need, 
such  commitment  has  not  been  made  evident 
today  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Unless  widespread  political  support  devel- 
ops the  great  gains  of  LAFTA.  CACM,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  could  be  dlslpated  with 
the  most  damaging  consequences  to  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  well-being  in  the 
hemisphere. 

I  Invite  today,  therefore,  leaders  of  demo- 
cratic political  parties  and  trade  unions  of 
the  Americas — which  excludes  the  extremist 
right  and  the  Communist  left — and  Latin 
American  personalities  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  democratic  reform  and  unity  to  Join  me 
In  the  establishment  of  an  Action  Committee 
for  an  Economic  Union  of  the  Americas. 

This  committee  should  dedicate  Its  heart 
and  soul  and  Its  Influence  to  bringing  about 
a  true  continental  economic  union  by  rally- 


ing strong  political  support  behind  the  Idea 
of  a  treaty  for  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market,  composed  of  all  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  to  be  followed,  In  due  course,  as 
the  Latin  American  members  agree,  by  a 
treaty  for  a  Western  Hemisphere  free  trade 
area.  Including  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

To  those  who  would  dismiss  this  call  as 
being  unrealistic — or  at  least  premature — 
let  me  refer  you  to  the  comment  that  was 
the  fashion  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  in  the 
future  of  Western  European  economic  inte- 
gration in  the  early  1950's:  "A  common  mar- 
ket of  all  Europe  is  a  wonderful  idea,  and 
It  may  even  happen  someday,  but  how  can 
anybody  expect  it  to  succeed  when  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  been  rivals  for  cen- 
turies?" 

Who  Indeed,  v/ould  have  thought  that  in 
the  next  decade,  a  European  Common  Mar- 
ket would  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
economic  forces  in  the  world?  Who  indeed, 
but  Jean  Monnet  and  his  Action  Committee 
for  the  United  States  of  Europe.  The  com- 
mittee I  propose  today,  like  Monnet's  group 
would  derive  its  strength  from  a  membership 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  achieving  the  goal 
of  a  continental  economic  union,  and  com- 
mitted to  influence  their  respective  parlia- 
ments, trade  unions  and  public  opinion  In 
general,  to  realize  that  goal. 

The  problem  of  political  leadership  in 
Latin  American  economic  and  political  uni- 
fication is  becoming  clearer  daily  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  of  the  Hemisphere. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  final  well-organized 
drive  to  overcome  that  inertia  and  that  pro- 
vincial view  of  nationalism  which  separates 
the  Hemisphere  from  the  realization  of  these 
goals. 

The  experience  of  the  Monnet  group  in 
Europe  can  teach  us  much  about  how  such 
goals  can  be  realistlceilly  achieved. 

Monnet's  group  came  into  existence  in  late 
1955  following  the  Messina  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  six  countries  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  which 
recommended  the  Initiation  of  "a  common 
European  market,  free  from  all  customs 
duties  and  all  quantitative  restrictions"  on 
the  basis  of  "appropriate  Institutional  means 
for  the  realization  and  operation"  of  en- 
larged economic  organisms.  The  ministers 
created  an  intergovernmental  committee  un- 
der Paul  Henri  Spaak  to  draft  the  relevant 
treaties  or  arrangements. 

As  in  the  case  of  Latin  America  today, 
the  European  integration  movement  was  well 
underway  at  this  time  and  had  succeeded  in 
the  creation  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Commvmlty.  LAFTA.  the  Central  American 
Common  Market.  CIAP.  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Bank  represent  the  victories  so  far  of 
the  economic  integration  movement  In  the 
hemisphere. 

But  the  parallels  between  Europe  In  the 
early  1950's  and  Latin  America  today  do  not 
stop  here.  Monnet  and  his  group  realized 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  organized,  Europe- 
wide  political  support  to  Insure  that  gov- 
ernments would  Implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Spaak  committee. 

Similarly,  more  and  more  dissatisfaction 
Is  being  heard  today  over  the  lack  of  polit- 
ical support  for  the  meaningful  economic 
Integration  of  Latin  America.  There  has 
not  been  an  Important  Inter-Amerlcan  con- 
ference during  the  past  several  months 
which  did  not  recommend  In  one  form  or 
another  a  means  to  remedy  this  lack.  What 
has  been  absent,  however.  Is  a  focal  point— 
a  central  group — that  could  give  direction 
and  purpose  to  the  diverse  groups  working 
towEird  the  same  goal. 

Similar  ferment  In  Europe — a  similar  feel- 
ing that  not  enough  was  being  done — brought 
about  the  creation  of  Monnet's  action  com- 
mittee In  late  1956.  It  brought  together  a 
coalition  of  divergent  forces  which  were 
agreed  on   one  point,  the  Important  one — 
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the  need  for  European  unification.  It 
created  conditions  which  made  certain  that 
any  draft  treaty  put  together  by  the  Spaak 
committee  would  fall  on  the  ears  of  recep- 
tive parliamentary  and  public  opinion.  Its 
members  were  party  and  union  leaders  of 
the  democratic  left  who  were  agreed  on  the 
principle  of  economic  Integration  and  who 
were  prepared  to  build  up  the  necessary  po- 
litical support  to  make  this  goal  realizable, 
without  further  delay.  Largely  through  the 
work  of  this  group,  the  Spaak  committee's 
draft  treaty  establishing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  was  approved  In  Rome 
by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  six  nations 
Joined  in  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  similar  action  com- 
mittee in  Latin  America  In  1965  can  have 
the  same  effect  as  Monnet's  European  group 
in  1955.  Certainly  there  are  many  diver- 
gent forces  In  Latin  America.  But  there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  there  is  one  central 
idea  which  is  gaining  credence  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  hemisphere — the  need  for  Latin 
American  economic  unity. 

This  is  true,  because  many  Latin  American 
economic  and  political  leaders  are  now  be- 
coming aware  that  the  process  of  Latin 
American  economic  integration  is  not  pro- 
ceeding fast  enough  and  many  basic  prob- 
lems remain.    For  example: 

1.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Latin  America's 
foreign  exchange  Income  is  still  generated 
through  exports  of  oil,  coffee,  meat,  cotton, 
copper,  sugar,  wool,  iron  ore,  and  bananas. 

2.  Developed  countries — especially  In  Eu- 
rope but  Including  the  United  States — con- 
tinue to  impose  restrictive  measures  on  Latin 
American  exports  such  as  coffee,  lead,  zinc, 
and  oil — a  situation  which  has  been  con- 
doned by  Latin  American  exporters  desiring 
the  benefits  of  selling  in  protected,  high- 
price  markets. 

3.  Wide  disparities  remain  between  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  sectors  within  Indi- 
vidual countries  as  well  as  between  the  levels 
of  development  of  individual  countries  of 
Latin  America — per  capita  annual  Income 
ranges  between  $1,120  in  Venezuela  to  less 
than  $100  In  Bolivia. 

4.  Development  planning  often  takes  place 
without  the  full  participation  of  the  private 
sector. 

5.  The  heavy  external  debt  burden  of  many 
Latin  American  countries  impedes  their  eco- 
nomic development  efforts. 

6.  Intra-LAFTA  trade  still  constitutes  only 
8  or  9  percent  of  the  LAFTA  countries'  total 
trade.  Intra-CACM  trade  accounts  for  only 
13  percent  of  that  region's  total  trade. 

7.  The  tariff  cutting  procedure  In  LAPTA 
Is  permissive  rather  than  automatic  or  across- 
the-board  which  allows  member  countries 
to  protect  Indefinitely  against  effective  com- 
petition the  most  sensitive  areas  of  their 
economies. 

8.  Industrial  integration  among  countries 
is  still  only  In  the  talking  stage. 

9.  Real  monetary  and  fiscal  stability  Is  still 
lacking  in  many  of  the  member  countries 
of  LAPTA. 

10.  Expansion  of  Intra-LAPTA  trade  In 
manufactured  goods  has  been  quite  limited 
due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  more  advanced 
member  countries  to  reduce  their  high  tariffs 
on  such  goods  because  of  a  fear  of  exposing 
their  heavily  subsidized  Industries  to  compe- 
tition from  abroad. 

It  Is  becoming  more  evident  each  day  that 
the  resolution  of  Latin  America's  economic 
problems  can  best  be  effected  within  the 
framework  of  a  genuine  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  within  which  goods,  per- 
sons, and  capital  can  move  more  freely.  With 
the  emergence  of  a  common  external  tariff 
and  a  phased,  across-the-board  reduction  of 
tariffs  on  Intraregional  trade,  there  would 
emerge  In  such  an  arrangement  a  mass  mar- 
ket of  220  million  people  with  a  combined 
annual   gross  national   product  of  between 


$70  and  $80  billion,  $18  billion  of  foreign 
trade,  and  $2.5  billion  In  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

Such  a  common  market  with  a  unified 
commercial  policy  would  greatly  increase 
Latin  America's  leverage  with  the  Indus- 
trial countries  of  Western  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Japan  in  the  fleld  of  trade.  It 
would  also  provide  a  powerful  pull  on  pri- 
vate capital  from  the  United  States,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  Japan,  which  is  essential 
for  Latin  America's  more  rapid  industrial 
development.  It  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rational,  regional  transportation 
system,  in  coastal  shipping  as  well  as  in- 
land road  and  rail  transportation.  It  covQd 
provide  a  great  stimulus  to  economic 
growth  through  the  strengthening  of  com- 
petition in  the  region,  and  the  expansion 
of  additional  local  manufactures.  Further 
diversification  in  production  of  domestic 
manufactures  would  help  to  reduce  Latin 
America's  dependence  on  the  exportation  of 
primary  commodities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  establish- 
ing a  Latin  American  Common  Market  can 
receive  great  Impetus  from  the  Industrially 
advanced  nations  of  the  world.  These  na- 
tions under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  have  already  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  trade  to  developing  nations  and 
the  need  to  take  urgent  action  to  Improve 
their  terms  of  trade.  In  a  statement  of 
May  1963,  the  ministers  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  of  GATT  agreed  that  in  the 
forthcoming  GATT  negotiations  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  reduce  barriers  to  the 
exports  of  developing  countries  and  that 
the  more  advanced  industrialized  countries 
would  not  expect  to  receive  reciprocity  from 
the  developing  nations. 

I  strongly  believe  that  in  line  with  the 
May  1963  GATT  ministerial  declaration  the 
United  States  could  now  call  on  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  GATT  to  extend  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  specified  American  ex- 
ports. The  United  States  Itself  could  take 
the  lead  by  taking  such  a  step,  provided 
that  the  other  GATT  nations  involved  follow 
suit  and  that  Latin  American  nations  agree 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  Latin  American 
economic  integration  in  a  competitive  at- 
mosphere. Low-cost  efficient  modern  indus- 
tries, established  in  regions  which  offer  the 
best  combination  of  accessibility  to  markets, 
resources  and  trained  manpower,  and  ready 
to  face  competition  from  abroad,  are  the 
best  assurance  that  competitive  conditions 
would  prevail  during  this  process. 

Once  such  a  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket Is  a  reality,  and  In  agreement  with  Its 
member  countries,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  could  effectively  establish  a  new  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  It.  Such  a  relation- 
ship could  take  the  form  of  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere free  trade  area — but  limited  at  first 
to  raw  materials.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market  would  reduce 
their  trade  restrictions — both  tariffs  and  Im- 
port quotas— on  raw  materials  originating 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a  phased  an- 
nual basis  until  such  trade  restrictions,  say 
in  10  years,  were  at  zero. 

As  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
becomes  more  industrialized  and  Is  able  to 
compete  with  the  more  efficient  industries 
of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  this  limited  Western  Hemisphere  free 
trade  area  could  be  expanded  to  cover  speci- 
fied manufacturers  and  semlmanufacturers 
and  could  develop  further  by  negotiating  ar- 
rangements with  other  regional  trading 
groups,  such  as  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Its  existence  would  also  insure 
that  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
would  be  outward  looking,  and  competitive. 

If  such  an  economic  union  is  to  succeed, 
however,  Latin  American  nations  must  Im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  Initiative,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  social  Jus- 


tice. These  ends  are  not  In  the  least  Incom- 
patible. But  we  must  recognize  that  Latin 
America  would  be  trying  to  achieve  in  a 
decade  what  we  In  the  United  States,  after 
a  century  of  trying,  have  not  perfected — the 
operation  of  private  business  In  the  public 
interest.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  spirit 
both  on  the  part  of  government  and  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  achievement  of  com- 
mon goals  of  progress  without  sacrificing 
their  own  self-interest.  In  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  leadership  in  developing  such 
a  spirit  has  been  demonstrated  to  a  hearten- 
ing degree. 

Proof  that  businessmen  of  the  hemisphere 
are  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of 
their  responsibility  to  play  a  major  part  in 
solving  the  profound  problems  facing  Latin 
America  was  evidenced  in  the  meeting  last 
month  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of  Production  and 
Commerce  (CICYP).  The  Committee  de- 
cided to  form  a  committee  to  represent  pri- 
vate enterprise  before  LAFrA  and  to  send  a 
delegation  to  the  upcoming  LAFTA  foreign 
ministers'  conference  as  well  as  to  promote  a 
multilateral  system  of  Investment  guaran- 
tees for  private  capital  in  Latin  America  and 
to  undertake  a  number  of  measures  to  ex- 
pand Latin  American  export  possibilities  In 
cooperation  with  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  proof  Is  also  provided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  multinational,  multlprlvate  en- 
terprise Investment  company  last  September 
to  Implement  the  Atlantic  Community  De- 
velopment Group  for  Latin  America 
(ADELA) ,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  initiate. 
ADELA  is  designed  to  revltaUze  private  en- 
terprise In  Latin  America  by  bringing  the 
capital  and  the  talents  of  many  enterprises 
in  many  nations  into  a  partnership  with 
Latin  American  business. 

The  implementation  of  ADELA  represents 
a  imique  experiment.  It  recognizes  that 
even  all  the  governments  of  the  free  world 
together  are  not  possessed  of  the  combina- 
tion of  capital,  skills,  initiative  and  knowl- 
edge needed  for  the  successful  economic  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  without  the  In- 
dispensable aid  of  the  private  sector. 

Latin  America  has  the  resources  and  I  be- 
lieve many  of  its  political  and  business  and 
trade  union  leaders  now  have  demonstrated 
their  desire  to  bring  about  an  economic 
union  which  will  benefit  all  the  peoples  of 
the  continent.  It  is  my  hope  that  an  Action 
Committee  for  the  Economic  Union  of  the 
Americas  will  now  be  formed  to  translate 
these  resources  and  these  desires  Into  orga- 
nized action  to  make  Latin  America  the  great, 
independent  free  world  economic  force  It 
has  every  right  to  be. 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
COMMriTEE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  re- 
port on  a  recent  conference  which  took 
place  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  July  19  to 
establish  a  committee  for  a  partners  of 
the  alliance  program  between  Paraguay 
and  western  New  York. 

New  York  State's  participation  In  this 
program  has  grown  out  of  the  University 
)f  Buffalo's  experiences  In  AID-sponsored 
programs  at  the  National  University  of 
Asuncion  in  Paraguay  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Pumas.  It  Is 
also  a  fact  that  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
45  corporations  are  doing  business  In  14 
Latin  American  nations.  It  Is  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  the  two  areas 
which  has  lead  to  western  New  York's 
participation  in  the  partners  of  the  al- 
liance program. 
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This  partnership  is  part  of  a  new.  ex- 
panding program  of  the  alliance  whereby 
many  difEerent  States  in  the  United 
States — some  26  to  date — have  under- 
taken joint,  cooperative  programs  with 
partner  countries  in  Latin  America  with 
the  coordination  and  advice  of  AID. 

I  salute  this  effort  on  the  part  of  New 
York  State  and  look  forward  to  its  suc- 
cess and  growth  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary report  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Summary  of  the  Exploratory  Session  Re- 
garding Establishment  of  a  Western  New 
York  Committee  for  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Program,  July  19,  1965 
(The  Buffalo  Club,  Clifford  C.  Furnas,  presi- 
dent. State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo, presiding.) 

Dr.  Pumas  opened  the  meeting  with  re- 
marks on  the  new  U.S.  appreciation  of  the 
Importance  of  Latin  America.  He  cited  the 
need  for  solidarity,  understanding,  rapport 
and  a  community  of  purpose  among  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere.  He  explained  that 
fulfillment  of  this  need  is  the  objective  both 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program  in  which  western 
New  Yorkers  are  being  asked  to  participate. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  he  said,  was  to 
consider  a  mutual  aid  partnership  between 
Paraguay  and  western  New  York  as  part  of 
the  general  activity  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  Although  the  partnership  would 
be  coordinated  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID),  the  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  mutual 
assistance  programs  throughout  the  world, 
it  would  be  arranged  between  individuals  and 
private  organizations  in  the  two  countries. 

Such  activity  to  foster  free  development 
In  Latin  America,  Dr.  Fiirnas  said,  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  our  national  security  but 
also  to  our  economic  well-being  nationally 
and  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  U.S.  exports 
to  Latin  America  each  year  total  $10  billion. 
Imports  amount  to  $8  billion.  On  the  Ni- 
agara frontier  alone.  45  corporations  are  do- 
ing business  in  14  Latin  American  nations. 

To  provide  Insight  into  the  potential  effecte 
of  the  proposed  western  New  York-Paraguay 
partnership,  Dr.  Furnas  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  outlined  U.  B.'s  experiences 
In  AID  sponsored  programs  at  the  National 
University  of  Asuncion.  The  university  has 
been  working  there  to  modernize  and  im- 
prove medical  and  nursing  education.  The 
project  has  been  operative  since  1956  and 
has  been  so  successful  that  a  similar  program 
in  general  studies  is  now  under  consideration. 
The  University  of  Asuncion  at  the  present 
time  has  no  general  education  programs,  but 
admits  students  from  secondary  schools  di- 
rectly Into  its  professional  areas. 

Mr.  John  P.  Wiley,  director  of  the  AID 
mission  to  Paraguay,  explained  that  private 
citizens  in  western  New  York  are  being  asked 
to  become  partners  of  Paraguay  because  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
areas  which  has  been  developed  by  the  uni- 
versity's activities  there. 

He  noted  that  one  private  assistance  pro- 
gram similar  to  those  now  being  proposed 
has  already  been  carried  out.  This  was  the 
good  Samaritan  project  directed  by  Dr. 
Francis  Smith  of  Buffalo  that  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  $30,000  in  medical  equipment 
which  AID  shipped  to  Asuncl6n. 

He  emphasized  that  the  people  of  Para- 
guay are  extremely  responsive  and  enthusias- 
tic about  assistance  which  enables  them  to 
help  themselves.  This  Is  the  type  of  aid  the 
Partners  program  will  provide. 

Under  the  partnership.  Mr.  Wiley  said, 
both    Paragxiay    and    the    Niagara   frontier 


would  appoint  committees  of  businessmen, 
educational  and  cultural  leaders  represent- 
ing areas  in  which  the  potential  for  effective 
cooperation  exists. 

The  local  committee  would  then  go  to  Para- 
guay, meet  with  its  counterpart  group,  and 
decide  upon  worthwhile  projects.  Expenses 
for  the  initial  visit  will  be  underwritten  by 
AID. 

Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  director  of  the  Part- 
ners for  the  Alliance,  pointed  out  that  the 
program  l)elng  proposed  was  a  true  alliance, 
not  an  adoption  or  handout  program.  Mr. 
Harvey  Witherell.  Paraguay  Desk.  AID, 
Washington,  DC,  supplied  printed  material 
about  Paraguay. 

The  program  has  already  been  entered  into 
by  citizens  in  26  States  and  has  successfully 
provided  help,  such  as  pump)6  for  wells  dug 
by  natives,  roofs  for  schools  already  built  out 
of  natural  resources  at  hand,  books  for 
libraries,  and  steel  cables  for  bridges.  These 
are  all  things  which  the  Paraguayans  could 
not  provide  for  themselves. 

In  turn,  the  Latin  American  people  par- 
ticipating have  given  assistance  for  such  ac- 
tivities as  an  investment  conference  in  Texas 
and  the  improvement  of  Spanish  Instruction 
in  the  schools  of  Oregon. 

Under  its  proposed  p>artnershlp  with  Para- 
guay, the  Niagara  frontier  would  offer  similar 
aid  in  needed  areas  to  that  nation  and  cit- 
izens of  Paraguay  would  make  contributions 
useful  to  western  New  York.  Federal  agen- 
cies would  be  Involved  only  as  coordinators 
and  catalysts. 

Following  this  explanation  of  the  proposed 
activities,  the  AID  officials  asked  for  the 
group's  reaction.  Mr.  George  F.  Rand,  Jr., 
vice  president.  Marine  Trust  Co.,  Mr.  John 
E.  Clark,  past  president  of  the  Buffalo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Whlt- 
ford.  assistant  to  the  president.  State  Uni- 
versity College  at  Buffalo  voiced  enthusiasm 
for  pursuing  the  project.  Telegrams  from 
New  York  Senators  Javtts  and  Kennedy  were 
read,  offering  their  good  wishes  and  assist- 
ances for  the  project.  There  was  a  consensus 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  go  ahead  with 
the  program. 

Dr.  Furnas  proposed  that  one  or  two 
months  now  be  allowed  for  further  consid- 
eration of  how  western  New  York  might  ac- 
tively undertake  the  partnership.  He  sug- 
gested that  another  meeting  be  called  in 
early  fall  to  establish  the  actual  working 
committee  (up  to  six  people)  which  would 
then  go  to  Paraguay  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Wiley  said  he  would  take  steps  to  or- 
ganize the  counterpart  committee  in  Para- 
guay. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROGRESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  became  law.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  most  far-reaching  piece  of  so- 
cial legislation  to  be  enacted  in  decades, 
and  certainly  the  most  sweeping  civil 
rights  measure  ever  passed. 

The  law  was  put  into  effect  with  speed 
and  with  great  hope  but,  admittedly,  with 
no  little  apprehension.  The  summer  of 
1964  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  trying 
time — a  time  of  tension  and  of  testing. 
But  while  the  spectacular  was  con- 
stantly in  print,  while  the  Nation  riv- 
eted its  attention  on  riots  and  resistance, 
compliance  was  quietly  beginning. 

Jack  Germond,  a  perceptive  and 
thoughtful  journalist  with  Gannett  Pub- 
lications, recently  traveled  through  the 
South,  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  1964 
law  on  the  area.  His  conclusions  are 
both  encouraging  and  hopeful  in  that 
he  saw  widespread  acceptance  and  com- 


pliance with  the  law.  Let  us  praise  those 
responsible,  and  hope  it  will  continue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ger- 
mond's  series  "The  Road  to  Integration: 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  a  Year  Later"  which 
appeared  in  the  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Star  Ga- 
zette, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  July 

7,  1965] 

The    SotTTH    Revisited:    Civil    Rights    Act 

Bringing   Results 

(By  Jack  W.  Germond) 

McComb,  Miss. — "There  is  only  one  re- 
sponsible stance  we  can  take:  That  Is  for 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  all  citi- 
zens regardless  of  race,  creed,  position  or 
wealth." 

This  declaration  sounds  as  if  it  might  have 
come  from  a  Presidential  message  on  civil 
rights. 

But,  In  fact,  it  comes  from  a  "statement 
of  principles"  written  here  last  winter  and 
then  signed — publicly — by  650  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  this  unprepossessing  southwest 
Mississippi  town. 

It  was  a  significant  statement  for  McComb 
and  Pike  County  because  It  represented  a 
turning  point  after  a  summer  and  fall  In 
which  the  community  had  become  a  jungle 
of  racial  terrorism  in  which  bombs,  burnings, 
gun  blasts,  fiery  crosses,  ammonia  hurled 
Into  the  face  and  the  clenched  fist  were  com- 
mon means  of  communication. 

The  statement  was  significant,  too,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  growing  realization  that  the 
South,  after  a  century  of  anguish,  seems  to 
be  turning  a  corner  in  its  race  relations. 

The  McComb  story  Is  a  familiar  one  to 
those  Involved  In  the  civil  rights  struggle, 
on  either  side. 

But  all  across  the  South,  In  the  great  cities 
and  dusty  crossroads  settlements,  there  are 
less  spectacular  but  equally  valid  signs  of  a 
new  climate. 

In  Georgia  a  Negro  eats  a  quiet  meal  In  a 
good  restaurant  without  drawing  even  a  stare. 
In  Louisiana  a  Negro  cashier  takes  your  dime 
In  payment  for  a  cool  drink  at  an  Integrated 
drugstore  counter. 

In  Jackson,  Negro  and  white  patients  share 
their  misery  In  on  Integrated  ward  of  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  In  Birmingham  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  votes  to  admit  three  Negro 
members. 

None  of  these  things  would  have  been  like- 
ly a  year  ago.  That  they  happened  is  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act — the  broadest  In  the  Nation's  history — 
has  been  a  success. 

Generally  it  has  been  received  with  far  more 
grace  and  compliance  than  its  supporters 
and  enforcers  expected.  ("I  was  one  of  the 
optimistic  ones,"  said  a  Justice  Department 
ofQcial,  "and  I  never  thought  it  would  work 
as  well  as  it  has.") 

And  generally  It  has  caused  far  fewe. 
problems  than  its  opponents  seemed  to  fear. 
(Said  a  chuckling  southern  politician:  "It 
hasn't  turned  out  to  be  the  end  of  the  world, 
after  all.") 

Most  Important,  the  law  has  been  a  deci- 
sive Influence  In  the  new  climate  now  being 
felt  across  the  South. 

In  McComb,  for  example,  the  Immediate 
spur  to  the  statement  of  principles  was  ter- 
ror and  violence.  But  the  law  was  the  crucial 
factor  in  the  willingness  of  the  community 
to  act  against  It. 

Said  one  signer:  "That  law  was  the  thing 
that  made  it  clear  the  way  things  were  going 
to  go.  We  had  to  decide  how  we  were  go- 
ing to  go  along,  peacefully  or  at  the  point  of 
a  Federal  gun." 

The  act  has  been  Important  principally  be- 
cause It  has  given  the  South's  minority  of 
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progressives,  its  heretofore  silent  moderates, 
and  its  many  peace-loving  noncombatants  a 
way  to  get  off  the  hook. 

It  has  been  a  device  that  allowed  them  to 
make  changes  or  yield  to  them  without  step- 
ping out  In  front.  They  are  obeying  the  law 
and  not  voluntarily  destroying  the  southern 
way  of  life. 

Atlanta  restaurant  proprietor  Charles 
Dressier  put  It  this  way: 

"I  don't  care  who  comes  In  here,  and  I 
never  have  cared  very  much,  so  long  as 
they're  respectable  and  pay  their  checks. 
But  you've  got  to  understand,  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  the  one  to  start  the  Integrating.  I'm 
no  fool;  I've  got  to  live  here  and  keep  a  busi- 
ness going." 

The  law  also  has  been  a  valued  whipping 
boy.  The  administrator  of  a  recently  Inte- 
grated hospital  reported:  "Some  of  our  pa- 
tients object,  and  they  do  object  strongly. 
The  simplest  thing  for  us  to  do  is  just  tell 
them  it's  the  law.  and  that  ends  the  argu- 
ment.   There's  no  sense  jawing  at  us." 

The  1964  act  is  beginning  to  have  an  effect 
indirectly  on  southern  politics  as  well.  It 
has,  in  the  official  sense,  at  least,  settled  the 
question  of  racial  separation  In  such  things 
as  voting  and  schooling.  Thus,  It  has  freed 
the  politician  to  move  on  to  other  Issues. 

A  Deep  South  newspaperman  of  long  ex- 
perience says: 

"Our  politics  has  always  been  based  on 
race  and  that  is  an  emotional  issue,  so  our 
campaigns  were  run  to  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions. Now  we  can  make  our  decisions  on 
other  things — the  abilities  and  programs  of 
the  candidates.  There's  nothing  they  can 
do  now  about  this  race  thing  anyway,  and 
everybody  knows  it." 

The  voting  rights  section  of  the  act  has 
been  the  least  successful  In  the  first  year. 
It  was  designed  to  speed  registration  but,  as 
Selma  demonstrated,  it  has  not  made  enough 
of  an  Improvement.  That's  why  Congress  Is 
coming  up  with  another  voting  rights  law 
this  year. 

But  the  1964  act  did  make  It  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  determined  to  give 
the  Negro  In  the  South  the  franchise,  and 
the  politician  Is  well  aware  that  there  are  2.8 
million  unregistered  Negroes  of  voting  age  in 
the  Deep  South — enough  to  make  the  differ- 
ence in  most  States  for  years  to  come. 

The  urge  to  move  ahead  "to  other  things" 
In  politics  is  paralleled  in  business.  One  sign 
of  this  has  been  the  rash  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufacturers' associations  urging  compliance 
with  the  1964  law. 

Many  businessmen  are  convinced  that  ac- 
ceptance and  compliance  are  essential  if  the 
South  is  to  catch  up  economically.  Harvey 
Steele,  an  Atlanta  executive  for  an  interna- 
tional firm,  says: 

"I  came  down  here  5  years  ago  and  I  never 
regretted  anything  so  much  In  my  life,  at 
least  for  the  first  few  years.  We  couldn't  get 
any  good  people  to  come  down  here.  You'd 
offer  them  a  transfer  and  they'd  say  'what 
about  all  that  trouble?"  And  then  decide  to 
stay  where  they  were.    That's  changing." 

A  Mississippi  city  chamber  of  commerce 
executive  recalls: 

"We  were  trying  to  attract  Industry  but  we 
couldn't  get  by  this  thing  (the  race  prob- 
lem) .  That's  all  they  seemed  to  care  about. 
Now  they  think  It's  just  about  over,  and  we 
can  talk  about  all  the  good  water  we've  got 
and  the  labor  pool." 

This  concern  with  Image  is  reflected,  in 
an  inverse  way.  by  resentment  among  a  sur- 
prising number  of  Alabama  whites  toward 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  the  most  inflexible 
segregationist  In  southern  politics  today. 

Although  they  don't  question  the  political 
value  of  Wallace's  position,  they  wonder 
whether  It's  good  for  the  State.  Said  a  Bir- 
mingham businessman:  "He's  giving  us  a 
bad  name.  We  don't  want  to  be  everlastingly 
the  last  ones  to  give  In  about  everything." 


(The  concern  with  Image  also  shows  up  in 
conspicuous  defensiveness  In  Alabama:  a 
bank  distributes  auto  plates  declaring  "We're 
Proud  of  Birmingham."  as  if  there  were 
reason  not  to  be.  A  Tuscaloosa  salesman 
snaps  at  a  visiting  reporter:  "Why  are  you 
people  always  poking  into  Alabama.  We 
aren't  all  for  Wallace  here.") 

The  first  stirrings  of  this  new  climate  do 
not  mean,  however,  that  everything  Is  rosy 
In  Dixie.    Far  from  it. 

The  law  has  forced  some  changes,  but  It 
has  not  obliterated  the  patterns  of  a  century. 
Hate,  contempt,  defiance  are  expressed  In  a 
hundred  ways,  large  and  small. 

The  epithet  "nigger"  still  falls  easily  from 
southern  lips.  A  schoolteacher  is  fired  for 
civil  rights  activity.  Homes  are  fired  and 
Negroes  beaten  senselessly.  The  professional 
at  a  public  golf  course  ostentatiously  replaces 
the  water  fountain  with  a  bottle  and  paper 
cups. 

In  short,  the  success  of  the  law  In  its  first 
year  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that  Its  oppo- 
nents were  right  about  one  thing:  You  can- 
not change  what's  In  the  hearts  of  people 
with  legislation. 

A  genial,  clgar-smoklng  salesman  wearing 
a  "never"  button  sums  It  up:  "I  know  It's 
coming  but  I  don't  have  to  like  It  and  I'm 
not  going  to." 

By  the  same  token,  however,  the  law  has 
freed  the  gentle  of  mind,  those  who  never 
had  worked  up  a  real  hate,  to  go  along  peace- 
fully. 

"I  don't  like  them.  I  guess,"  a  motherly 
waitress  considered,  "and  I  never  thought  I'd 
be  serving  their  food  but  they've  got  to  eat. 
too.  I  reckon." 

The  optimists  think  the  law  will  cut 
through  the  hostility  and  suspicion  by 
forcing  association  between  the  races. 

The  director  of  the  community  relations 
service,  former  Florida  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins, 
points  out  that  the  law  only  "legislates 
behavior"  and  predicts  that  people  eventually 
will  change  their  attitudes  and  prejudices  to 
conform  to  this  behavior  pattern. 

This  may  be  sanguine.  Antidiscrimination 
laws  have  been  on  the  books  In  Northern 
States  for  decades  without  breaking  down  the 
real  barriers  between  black  and  white. 

The  one  certainty  now  Is  that  the  law  has 
made  southerners,  except  for  the  hard  core 
who  lead  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Citizens 
Councils,  realize  that  all  the  devices  and 
techniques  of  past  resistance — the  southern 
manifesto,  nullification.  Interposition,  pri- 
vate schools,  violence — ^have  been  found 
wanting. 

Oliver  Emmerich,  editor  of  McOomb's 
Enterprise-Journal,  put  it  this  way  In  an 
editorial : 

"In  McComb  and  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi  as  a  whole  we  repeatedly  have 
resorted  to  meaningless  negation.  We  have 
gone  from  one  unreality  to  another  trying 
to  solve  our  racial  difflculties.  •  •  •  The 
choice  Is  between  sacred  cows  and  the  Con- 
stitution." 


(From  the  Elmira  (NY.)  Star-Gazette,  July 
8,  1965] 

The  South  Revisited — 2:  Public  Accom- 
modations Rule  Brings  Amazing  Compli- 
ance 

(By  Jack  W.  Germond) 
Atlanta,  Ga. — Three  crackers  from  south 
Georgia  walked  Into  a  downtown  motel  here, 
and  one  asked  the  desk  clerk : 
"You  got   any  of  them  staying  here?" 
Before  the  clerk  could  reply,  one  of  the 
others   told   his  friend:    "Never  mind.     Go 
ahead  and  register.    They're  liable  to  be  al- 
most anywhere  these  days." 

This  exchange  Inadvertently  summed  up 
the  amazing  compliance  of  the  Deep  South 
with  the  section  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
that  was  most  controversial  when  It  passed 
just  a  year  ago:   Public  accommodations. 


Negroes  and  whites.  In  and  outside  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  are  agreed  almost 
unanimously  that  the  section — title  III — has 
worked  far  better  than  anyone  expected. 

Ruby  Hurley,  southeastern  field  director 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  says  compli- 
ance "has  been  much  better  than  we  antici- 
pated." 

Charles  Evers.  brother  of  the  late  Medgar 
Evers  and  head  of  the  "Jackson  movement." 
concedes:  "I'd  have  to  say  I  was  surprised." 

"We've  never  had  any  real  trouble  here  at 
all.  Of  course,  people  look  at  you  sometimes 
with  their  eyes  bulging  out  a  little,  but  that's 
all." 

The  NAACP  had  expected  particular  prob- 
lems with  one  large  southern  chain  of  cafe- 
terias. The  day  the  law  took  effect  the 
group  had  testers  and  potential  pickets  wait- 
ing at  each  branch. 

To  their  surprise,  everyone  was  served — 
even  cordially — and  there  never  has  been  a 
report  of  a  serious  Incident  with  any  of  the 
chain's  restaurants  to  this  day. 

The  pattern  of  compliance  is  not,  however, 
completely  even — not  by  any  means. 

Generally,  for  example,  the  chain  motels 
and  restaurants  are  less  likely  to  resist  than 
those  that  are  locally  owned. 

Restaurants  in  larger  cities  have  been 
quicker  to  comply  than  those  in  smaller 
cities,  and  In  some  very  small  conununltles 
there  has  been  virtually  no  compliance  at 
all. 

The  large  and  expensive  restaurant  Is  likely 
to  serve  the  Negro  customer  without  a  hint 
of  reserve  in  attitude  or  service.  But  the  fiy- 
specked  cafe  that  specializes  In  greasy  dough- 
nuts is  likely  to  be  a  tough  nut. 

And  what  the  restaurant  operator  will  go 
along  with,  the  cheap  tavern  owner  probably 
won't  accept,  law  or  no  law. 

A  pattern  of  obvious  devices  to  discourage 
the  Negro  patron  already  has  emerged  across 
the  South. 

Some  restaurants,  contrary  to  law,  keep  two 
sets  of  menus  on  hand.  The  one  given  to 
Negroes  in  one  such  place  lists  coffee  for  50 
cents,  a  cheeseburger  for  $2  and  pie  for 
$1.50. 

Others  keep  reser\'ed  signs  bearing  the 
names  of  real  or  fictitious  customers  on  every 
table. 

Some  make  a  point  of  a  bad  meal  for  the 
Negro.  One  waitress  cackled:  "We  had  one 
come  In  here.  I  put  salt  In  his  Iced  tea  and 
you  should  have  seen  his  face." 

Many  have  been  converted  to  "private 
clubs." 

Some  of  these  are  patently  spurious — a 
drugstore  lunch  counter  that  will  serve  any- 
one white,  "member"  or  not. 

A  few  seek  some  legitimacy  by  charging 
families  $40  or  $50  a  year  dues  and  excluding 
outsiders,  unless  someone  "knows"  them. 

The  simple  pressure  of  threats,  of  violence 
or  economic  reprisal.  Is  Important  In  com- 
munities that  do  not  have  active  civil  rights 
organizations. 

One  Negro  teacher  said:  "I  know  I  should 
go  downtown  to  that  restaurant  and  order 
some  supper,  but  I'm  just  plain  scared.  The 
sheriff  has  passed  the  word  that  he  doesn't 
want  any  disorderly  conduct,  and  he  just 
might  call  It  that  if  I  lit  a  cigarette.  That 
would  cost  me  my  job." 

A  rural  Negro,  asked  if  he  had  tried  to  eat 
In  a  downtown  restaurant,  replied:  "No,  sir. 
That's  all  right  for  you  maybe  but  I  have 
to  live  here,  day  and  night  both." 

A  common  practice  has  been  segregation 
within  the  Integration  the  law  has  forced. 
Thus,  some  restaurants  keep  a  special  table 
for  the  occasional  Negro.  Others  direct  Negro 
busboys  to  act  as  waiters  when  a  Negro 
appears. 

One  motel  In  Jackson  has  a  reputation  for 
giving  Negro  civil  rights  leaders  who  stay 
there  rooms  In  one  wing  facing  the  back 
parking  lot,  away  from  the  swimming  pool. 
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(Norttiern  newspapermen  get  the  same 
rooms.) 

One  hotel  In  another  city  followed  a  slznllar 
policy  so  rigidly  that  an  NAACP  official  got 
the  same  room  three  times  running  on  visits 
several  weeks  apart. 

"I  Anally  started  specifying  different 
floors."  he  recalls  wryly.  "Now  I've  con- 
taminated about  half  the  rooms  In  that 
hotel." 

There  also  has  been  some  outright  de- 
fiance. The  Justice  Department  has  filed 
suits  In  at  least  17  cases.  And  there  are 
many  others  that  display  "white  only"  signs 
or  simply  refuse  to  serve  Negroes  who  have 
not  yet  become  legal  targets. 

Despite  the  rough  spots,  however,  the  com- 
pliance has  not  only  been  widespread  but 
pleasant. 

"If  anything,  they  often  are  too  cordial," 
one  sophisticated  Negro  said.  "It's  as  if  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  you  won't 
leave  with  any  complaint." 

The  key  to  this  compliance  is  clearly  the 
fact  thftt  the  law  acts — or  eventually  will 
act — to  put  everyone  in  the  same  boat. 

Restaurant  owners  all  across  the  South 
are  frankly  relieved  to  have  the  question 
more  or  less  settled. 

"When  they  were  demonstrating  against 
places,"  one  Louisiana  cafe  proprietor  said, 
"you  didn't  know  what  to  do.  This  law  is 
a  relief.  I  have  to  feed  them  and  so  does 
he  (a  competitor  across  the  road)  and  every- 
one else.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  villain 
or  a  hero." 

Negroes  insist  that  the  economic  factor 
Is  an  important  one  in  the  general  com- 
pliance. 

"They've  learned  that  money  is  green,  no 
matter  what  color  you  are."  said  one  Negro 
accountant. 

Negroes  also  contend,  and  some  restaurant 
workers  agree,  that  Negroes  who  go  to  good 
restaurants  are  likely  to  be  big  spenders 
and  bigger  tippers  than  their  white  counter- 
parts. 

"It's  like  this."  Evers  says.  "If  a  man 
grows  up  without  any  shoes  to  wear,  hell 
probably  see  to  It  that  his  children  have 
four  or  five  pair.  He's  making  up  for  some- 
thing." 

Then,  nodding  to  a  shabby  reporter,  he 
added:  "I'm  less  able  to  do  it  but  I  buy 
better  clothes  than  you  do.  It's  the  same 
thing  with  these  restaurants  and  motels." 

The  key  to  the  hard-core  resistance, 
whether  it  be  outright  or  devious.  Is  almost 
invariably  the  attitude  of  white  customers. 

One  Alabama  roadside  cafe  proprietor 
said:  "I'm  ready  to  give  In  whenever  the 
other  people  along  here  give  in.  But  If  I 
did  it  now,  I'd  lose  all  my  bxisiness." 

In  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  the 
threat  of  hostile  white  customers  also  dis- 
courages Negroes  from  trying  to  exercise 
their  rights — except,  of  course,  in  case  of 
organized  tests. 

One  story  that  spread  rapidly  through  the 
South  was  about  a  Negro  Army  officer  who 
returned  to  his  hometown  of  Canton.  Miss., 
after  several  years  of  absence.  He  took  his 
wife  to  what  had  been  a  Negro  night  club 
when  he  left. 

But  the  club  had  been  converted  to  white 
patronage  and  ownership  in  his  absence, 
and  the  officer  no  sooner  walked  in  than 
he  was  set  upon  by  other  customers  and 
beaten  almost  to  death.  He  was  never  able 
to  explain  his  mistake. 

"I  heard  about  that,"  a  Meridian  Negro 
said,  "and  I  said  to  myself  'uh-uh,  not  me.'  " 

Thb  South   Revisttzd — 3:    U.S.  Funds   Akb 
Spur  to  School  Integration 

(By  Jack  W.  Germond) 
Carrollton,   Ga. — The  annual  budget  of 
the  Carroll  County  public  schools  Is  some 
$2.5  mUllOQ. 


Under  the  new  Federal  school  aid  program 
the  county  stands  to  get  almost  $250,000  in 
new  money  next  fall,  and  there  is  the  promise 
of  a  great  deal  more  In  the  years  ahead. 

But  to  get  Federal  money,  the  county  mvist 
desegregate  Its  schools,  something  it  hasn't 
been  willing  to  do  in  the  past. 

When  you  ask  School  Superintendent  E.  J. 
Kuhn  what  he  Intends  to  do,  he  smiles  and 
replies:  "Now  what  would  you  think  we're 
going  to  do?     That's  a  lot  of  money." 

The  result:  This  fall  48  of  the  1,232  Negroes 
enrolled  In  Carroll  County  will  attend  pre- 
viously all-white  schools. 

This  small  beginning  toward  integration 
will  be  repeated  In  district  after  district  all 
across  the  South  in  September. 

It  is  a  product  of  a  section  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  received  minimal  at- 
tention when  the  bill  passed  a  year  ago  but 
now  is  being  recognized  as  its  most  potent 
provision. 

This  Is  title  VI  in  essence — despite  a  few 
ifs.  ands,  and  buts — it  says  that  States  and 
localities  cannot  receive  Federal  funds  for 
any  program  in  which  racial  discrimination 
is  practiced. 

And  this — the  Federal  dollar — Is  turning 
out  to  be  the  ultimate  weapon  against  segre- 
gation. 

No  one  really  knows  now  how  many  previ- 
ously Intransigent  school  districts  will  sur- 
render this  fall  because  of  title  VI.  Nor  do 
they  know  how  many  youngsters  will  be 
affected. 

But  everyone  who  is  informed  on  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  South  and  In  Washington,  is 
convinced  there  will  be  more  Integration  this 
fall  than  in  the  entire  decade  since  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  of  1954. 

This  Is  a  conservative  enough  projection, 
for  last  year  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
Negro  children  of  the  South  were  attending 
Integrated  schools. 

Although  title  VI  will  have  its  most  con- 
spicuous impact  on  the  schools,  it  covers  al- 
most 200  Federal  aid  programs  that  provide 
money  for  everything  from  welfare,  health, 
urban  renewal  and  the  national  guard  to 
sewers,  libraries,  farm  extension  programs 
and  airports. 

At  the  moment  Federal  spending  under 
these  covered  programs  runs  more  than  $18 
billion  a  year.  The  11  Deep  South  States 
alone  are  in  line  for  $3.6  billion  in  the  new 
fiscal  year — if  they  get  In  line. 

The  weapon  is  most  effective  In  the  South- 
ern States  that  have  been  most  resistant  to 
change  because,  Ironically,  they  are  the  ones 
most  dependent  on  the  Yankee  dollar. 

Thus,  Alabama  gets  more  than  22  percent 
of  its  total  public  income  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Mississippi  gets  21  percent;  Lou- 
isiana, 20,  and  Georgia,  19. 

This  year  the  same  States  will  be  entitled 
to  $30  to  $42  million  each  under  the  school 
aid  program  alone. 

The  signs  of  economic  weakness  are  every- 
where. 

Item:  The  Mississippi  Economic  Council 
has  set  a  goal  reflected  by  the  slogan  "75  by 
75."  What  this  means  Is  that  the  State 
hopes  to  achieve  a  per  capita  income  of  75 
percent  of  the  national  average  by  1975.  A 
Mississippi  editor  calls  it  humiliating. 

Item:  In  Meriwether  County,  Ga.,  the 
$33,000  the  county  has  been  receiving  in 
Federal  school  aid  even  before  the  big  new 
program  represents  one-fifth  as  much  as  the 
local  tax  base  provides. 

An  Alabama  school  superintendent 
sununed  up  the  position  of  countless  locali- 
ties: 

"The  choice  Is  to  desegregate  now  and  get 
the  money  or  turn  down  the  money  and  have 
to  desegregate  anyway  under  a  court  order. 
That's  no  choice  at  all." 

In  Georgia,  another  superintendent  says: 

"You  know  I  have  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  this  county  If  I'm  going  to  keep  my  Job. 
And  I  can't  satisfy  them  if  I  reject  the  means 


of  having  art  classes  and  a  gymnasium  and 
a  music  teacher  and  then  we  end  up  having 
to  mix  the  schools  anyway." 

Says  another:  "We're  anxious  to  comply. 
We  think  It's  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  but  we 
have  to  have  the  help,  that's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

School  districts  can  qualify  in  one  of  three 
ways — by  filing  an  assurance  form  (generally 
acceptable  only  from  districts,  such  as  those 
in  the  North,  where  there  Is  no  serious  prob- 
lem), by  submitting  a  court  order  under 
which  they  are  operating  or  by  submitting  a 
plan  for  desegregation. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  5,100-plus  dis- 
tricts in  the  Deep  South  and  border  States 
already  have  submitted  one  of  these  and  oth- 
ers are  pouring  into  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  Wash- 
ington. 

And  85  percent  of  the  few  plans  that  have 
been  "accepted"  by  HEW  so  far  are  for  dis- 
tricts that  had  no  desegregation  at  all  previ- 
ously. 

All  the  States — Alabama  was  the  last — 
also  have  submitted  compliance  agreements, 
although  there  has  been  some  niggling  and 
haggling.  Mississippi  insisted  on  revising 
the  language  of  the  form,  and  Louisiana  sent 
in  a  resolution  rather  than  the  form. 

At  this  point,  the  key  to  how  much  deseg- 
regation is  accomplished  seems  to  be  how 
firm  the  Federal  Government  shows  Itself  to 
be. 

Some  Negro  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  are  doubtful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  stand  fast.  But  enforcement  offi- 
cials already  are  talking  privately  about  cases 
In  which  they  have  held  up  Federal  money — 
ostensibly  because  of  "technical"  problems — 
as  a  thinly  veiled  warning  to  the  southern 
recipients. 

The  southern  whites  are  watching  closely, 
too.  One  school  official  said:  "We  sent  up 
a  plan  and  we're  ready  to  go  along  if  we  have 
to.  But  we're  hoping  they'll  let  up  on  us  a 
little."  Then,  smiling,  he  added:  "This  plan 
is  flexible  If  they  do." 

On  schools,  HEW  has  set  guidelines  re- 
quiring complete  desegregation  of  all  grades 
by  the  fall  of  1967.  But  it  will  allow  as  little 
as  four  grades  this  fall  as  evidence  of  a  "sub- 
stantial good  faith  start." 

This  Is  Intended  to  assure  that  the  first 
year  will  go  beyond  the  "tokenism"  that  has 
been  so  common  In  the  past. 

There  is,  however,  widespread  suspicion 
among  the  Negroes  that  there  is  room  for 
tokenism  In  one  of  the  acceptable  plans — 
the  so-called  "freedom  of  choice"  alterna- 
tive. 

This  allows  the  pupil  to  choose  his  own 
school  and  requires  that  where  overcrowding 
results  or  no  choice  is  made,  he  be  assigned 
to  the  nearest  school.  (It  is  such  a  plan 
that  Carroll  Coimty  promulgated  and  that 
produced  the  46  transfer  applications,  all  of 
which  will  be  approved.) 

The  picture  so  far  is  uneven.  For  example, 
in  another  Georgia  community,  Amerlcus, 
the  city  school  system  received  87  applica- 
tions for  transfer  but  there  were  none  In  the 
county.  The  suspicion  here  is  that  some  In- 
timidation was  responsible. 

But  whatever  zigs  and  zags  lie  ahead,  there 
is  a  broad  consensus  among  Negroes  and 
whites,  officials  and  laymen,  here  and  in 
Washington  that  title  VI  has  broken  the 
back  of  the  resistance  to  the  desegregation  of 
schools. 

One  indication  of  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  Is  the  first  progress  that  has  been  made, 
since  the  section  took  effect  Jan.  3,  In  break- 
ing the  barriers  in  hospitals. 

HEW  has  received  dozens  of  complaints, 
and  only  10  or  15  hospitals  In  the  Deep  South 
are  rated  as  acceptable  at  this  point.  But 
significantly  only  one  small  hospital,  in  Flor- 
ida, has  given  the  Federal  Government  a  flat 
no  and  agreed  to  do  without  Federal  money. 
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The  compliance  has  been  surprisingly  good 
in  a  few.  Jackson's  University  Hospital,  for 
example,  has  undergone  extensive  physical 
changes  and  altered  its  procedures  to  the 
hard-to-get  complete  satisfaction  of  the  local 
Negro  leadership. 

"We're  watching  it  all  the  time,"  says 
Charles  Evers,  head  of  the  Jackson  move- 
ment and  Mississippi  secretary  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  "We  get  reports  all  the 
time — many  of  them  from  whites — and  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  problem." 

One  of  the  forces  for  hospital  compliance 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  linked  with 
universities.  If  they  fail  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral standards,  the  entire  university's  Fed- 
eral aid  is  In  Jeopardy. 

The  white  patients  apparently  are  not  hap- 
py. One  visitor  in  the  waiting  room  at  Jack- 
son told  a  reporter:  "It's  a  disgrace,  inte- 
grated wards  when  people  are  sick.  But  there 
really  Isn't  any  other  place  to  go." 


[From     the     Elmira     (N.Y.)      Star-Gazette, 

July  10,  1965) 

The  South  REVisrrED — 4 :  Chasm  Still  Exists 

Despite  Racial  Gains 

(By  Jack  W.  Germond) 

Chunky,  Miss. — Wlllkle  Harrison  is  a  lean 
and  tacltiirn  Negro  who  farms  a  small  tenant 
place  near  the  Chunky  River. 

At  52  he  has  never  eaten  a  meal  in  "a, 
proper  restaurant" — although  he  sometimes 
stops  at  a  colored  barbecue  shack  in  Merl- 
dan — and  he  doesn't  think  he  ever  will. 

Harrison  has  heard  about  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  its  public  accommodations 
section.  But  he  does  not  relate  It  to  the 
life  -he  leads  In  a  drafty,  unpalnted  house 
that  leans  heavily  to  one  side. 

"I  don't  go  Into  town  but  once  In  awhile 
anyway,  and  I've  got  no  money  for  restau- 
rants," he  tells  a  visitor,  adding  with  a  grin: 
"Besides,  my  wife  fixes  the  best  chicken  I've 
ever  put  In  my  mouth." 

A  few  counties  farther  west  of  the  Alabama 
border  J.  B.  (Heavy)  Rtissell  leans  formid- 
ably on  the  bar  of  his  tavern  and  makes 
a  point  emphatically: 

"No  Nigger  has  ever  walked  in  here  and 
the  day  he  does  he's  going  to  be  one  sorry 
Nigger." 

What  about  the  law? 

"You  let  me  worry  about  the  law,  boy." 

These  are  examples,  admittedly  extreme, 
of  the  chasm  that  continues  to  exist — and 
perhaps  will  exist  for  decades — in  the  South, 
despite  the  gains  that  have  been  achieved 
since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  approved  Just 
a  year  ago. 

In  Jackson,  a  housewife  who  lives  In  a  pros- 
perous-looking apartment  stops  on  the 
street  to  consider.  Yes,  she  says,  she  and 
her  husband  eat  out  fairly  often,  two  or 
three  times  a  month.  But,  no,  they  have 
never  encountered  any  fellow  patrons  who 
are  Negroes. 

Has  she  recognized  any  change  since  the 
law  passed? 

"Well,  of  course,  the  schools  are  going  to 
be  different,  but  there  aren't  any  of  them 
living  around  this  area  anjrway." 

In  Birmingham  the  operator  of  a  restau- 
rant in  one  of  the  largest  downtown  hotels 
can  tell  you  Just  how  many  Negro  customers 
they  have  had  In  the  year  since  the  law 
passed: 

"There  was  only  the  one  and  he  wouldn't 
of  been  here  except  some  of  those  people 
from  Huntsville  (Federal  workers)  brought 
him." 

And  In  Baton  Rouge  a  regular  customer  of 
an  excellent  steakhouse  can  tell  you:  "They 
had  Just  four  of  them  here.  They  came  In 
all  at  once.  He  (the  manager)  gave  them 
one  of  the  private  rooms,  fed  them  and 
offered  them  a  receipt  (on  the  assumption 
they  were  'testing'  compliance  for  some 
group)  and  that  was  all." 


The  fact  is  that  the  law,  for  all  the 
changes  it  has  made  in  public  accommoda- 
tions and  promises  to  bring  in  the  schools 
and  hospitals,  has  not  yet  really  touched 
the  lives  of  most  southerners. 

The  newly  effective  section  on  employ- 
ment discrimination  will,  of  course,  reach 
many  more.  But  there  are  significant  factors 
that  mean  it  will  continue  to  be  a  minority. 
There  are  Imposing  economic  and  educa- 
tional barriers.  And  there  are  even  more 
towering  social  barriers.  And  finally  there 
are  the  hard-to-shed  chains  forged  by  a  cen- 
tury of  hostility  and  suspicion  and  of  myth 
and  misinformation. 

The  educational  barriers  perhaps  will  be 
the  "easiest"  to  overcome.  That  Is  the 
significance  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act's  value 
in  forcing  integration  of  the  schools  at  the 
price  of  losing  essential  Federal  financial  aid. 
Eventually  generations  of  Negroes  and 
whites  will  grow  up  with  a  common  ground 
in  their  schooling. 

But  today  the  Negro  has  a  long  way  to 
go,  for  he  is  badly  unprepared  for  integra- 
tion in  many  communities.  Despite  the 
protestation  of  "separate  but  equal"  facili- 
ties, he  is  going  to  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

A  school  superintendent  In  Georgia  pulls 
out  the  folder  on  Negro  pupils  who  will  be 
the  first  to  integrate  his  system. 

"They're  going  to  have  a  hard  time,  some 
of  them,"  he  says.  He  pulls  out  one  of  the 
transfer  forms  and  comments:  "straight  A's 
here.    She'll  be  all  right." 

Then  he  pulls  out  another:  "mostly  C- 
pluses."    He  shakes  his  head. 

The  Negro  leadership  is  aware  of  this.  too. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  is  sponsoring  a  tu- 
toring program  this  summer  in  the  hope  of 
smoothing  the  way  for  integration. 

But  the  NAACP  is  not  everywhere,  and 
no  one  thinks  it  will  reach  many  of  those 
who  need  help  most. 

There  is  a  parallel  across  the  South  In  the 
question  of  filling  the  Jobs  that  will  open  up 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment section  of  the  law  that  is  Just  taking 
effect. 

One  prominent  Negro  professional  man 
said:  "We're  going  to  have  trouble  for  awhile 
because  they  are  going  to  say  that  the  people 
aren't  able  to  do  the  work,  don't  have  the 
skills,  and  they're  going  to  be  right  some  of 
the  time. 

"A  white  man  I  know  downtown  called  me 
and  said  he  was  willing  to  hire  some  (Negro) 
girls  I  could  recommend — he's  got  an  Insur- 
ance office,  you  know — and  It  wasn't  easy  to 
find  them.  We  have  to  help  people  get 
ready." 

But  whatever  the  educational  and  techni- 
cal barriers,  they  are  minor  compared  to  the 
obstacle  of  the  unreasoned  suspicion  and 
hostility  that  has  been  built  by  the  long- 
standing and  rigid  separation  of  the  races  In 
the  South. 

A  white  man  describes  the  first  Negro  who 
showed  up  to  play  when  a  public  golf  course 
was  integrated:  "He  Just  strutted  around  all 
stiff-legged  like  he  owned  the  place." 

The  possibility  that  the  Negro  golfer  had 
an  odd  walk  never  entered  his  mind. 

And  a  Negro,  asked  if  he  had  tried  a  certain 
downtown  restaurant  in  Jackson,  replied: 

"Sure,  I  went  there  and  you  should  have 
seen  the  garbage  they  gave  me.  I  had  shrimp 
and  the  dough  on  it  was  an  inch  thick  and 
it  was  cold  and  greasy." 

That  this  was  simply  a  lousy  restaurant 
never  entered  his  consideration. 

A  Deep  South  newspaper  editor  says: 
"We've  always  insisted  we  were  the  ones 
that  really  knew  the  Negro.  That's  one  of 
the  greatest  myths  of  all  time  and  we're 
finding  It  out.  And  they  dont  know  us 
either.  That's  why  everyone  Is  so  touchy, 
circling  around  each  other  all  the  time.  No- 
body knows  what  to  expect." 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  barrier  to  Inte- 
gration in  the  South,  and  one  that  the  law 


cannot  overcome,  is  the  paralyzing  store  of 
misinformation  that  is  used  to  buttress  die- 
hard resistance. 

Some  of  this  is  obvious,  like  the  outpour- 
ings of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Citizens' 
Councils.  It  shows  up  in  such  things  as 
the  billboards  all  over  Louisiana  of  a  section 
of  an  audience  at  some  meeting  with  the 
legend:  "Martin  Luther  King  at  Communist 
training  school."  (This  one  also  Is  available 
in  post  card  form.) 

But  more  insidiously  it  shows  up  in  the 
huge  white  middle  class  whose  opinion  is 
crucial  to  better  race  relations. 

A  visitor  finds  a  friend  of  20  years'  stand- 
ing, a  professional  man,  repeating  scuriUous 
and  outrageously  preposterous  stories  about 
the  personal  lives  of  the  President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  entire  Kennedy  family. 

The  man  who  is  repeating  these  is  not  a 
vicious  man  in  most  circvunstances.  But 
neither  is  he  ready  yet  for  the  change  that 
is  coming  in  the  South. 


CROSS-FLORIDA       BARGE       CANAL 
BENEFIT-COST  RATIO  EXAMINED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  one  of  the 
more  controversial  projects  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  appropriation  bill.  Many  re- 
sponsible and  respected  persons  have 
concluded  that  the  canal  would  be  a 
waste  of  money.  This  conclusion  is  en- 
dorsed and  documented  in  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Col.  F.  W.  Hodge, 
president  pro  tem  of  the  Citizens  for 
Conservation  of  Florida's  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources.  The  article  was 
published  in  last  month's  issue  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Dimensions,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration's Graduate  Faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

Quite  rightly,  Colonel  Hodge  rests  his 
case  on  deficiencies  in  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  claimed  for  the  canal.  His  article 
is  an  example  of  the  objective,  unemo- 
tional analysis  which  should  be  used  by 
Congress  in  examining  every  public 
works  project.  I  have  found  Colonel 
Hodge's  article  most  useful  in  the  study 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

In  order  that  every  Senator  may  judge 
for  himself  the  arguments  against  the 
canal,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  to- 
gether with  the  short  editorial  comment, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cboss-Florida  Barce  Canal 

part  I AN  opposing  VIEWPOINT 

(Despite  the  fanfare  that  accompanied  the 
start  of  construction  of  the  canal,  skeptical 
views  are  being  voiced  Increasingly  both  In 
Washington  and  at  home.  Dimensions  has 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  usually  resisted 
with  ease,  of  presenting  the  case  of  the  op- 
ponents of  a  federally  financed  local  develop- 
ment project.  In  a  subsequent  Issue  the 
proponents'  arguments  will  be  published. 
Colonel  Hodge  has  a  degree  in  economics  from 
Cornell  University  and  has  vmdertaken 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  while  in  the 
service.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Alachua 
Audubon  Society  and  is  now  president  pro 
tempore  of  Citizens  for  the  Conservation  of 
Florida's  Natural  and  Economic  Resources. 
While  not  disputing  the  benefits  the  canal 
will  bring  special  groups,  he  maintains  that 
the  cost  is  high  to  taxpayers  In  general  and 
to  Florida  residents  in  particular. 
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(By   P.   W.   Hodge    colonel.   U.S.   Army.  Estimated  time  of  constructionis  ey,  years     appears,  therefore,  that  the  savings  claimed 

retired)  and  the  assumed  interest  rate  is  2.625  per-     per  ton-mile  must  far  exceed  the  9  2  mlU 

During    the    administration    of    Thomas  cent.    The  first  cost  figures  as  shown  by  this     optimiun   used   by   the   engineers   on   other 

Jefferson,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Al-  report  are  as  follows:  projects. 

bert  Gallatin,  suggested  an  Inquiry  into  the  Federal  •  Moreover,  almost  the  entire  amount  of  estl- 

feaslblllty  of  uniting  the  St.  Mary's  River,  ^             -  ^      .  mated    savings    will    accrue    to    commercial 

on  the  east  coast,  and  the  Mississippi.    Dur.  ^orps  «'  Engineers                     *145.  300.  000  barge  lines  and  other  private  indusmS  such 

ing  the  temporary  occupation  of  Florida  by  ^L,       ""^    (navigation  as  petroleum,  fertilizer,  chemicals,  and  paper 

American  troops  in  1818.  John  C.  Calhoun.              ^^^^>    200.000  corporations  which  operate  their  own  barges 

then  Secretary  or  War.  seized  the  occasion  o„»,»„*„,                              ~~^777ZrZrr.  Together  these   private  enterprises  account 

for  directing  some  partial  examinations  near          „        "i      ,    " -     1*5.500,000  for  81   percent  of   the  engineers'  base  vear 

the   headwaters  of  the  St.  Mary's  and   the          Non-Federal    12.400.000  tralBc  and  savings.    According  to  the  econo- 

Suwannee  with  a  view  to  Inland  water  com-                                                                mists  cited  in  this  article,  then  $5  682  960  or 

munlc.itlon   between   the   Atlantic   and   the                  ^o'^l 157.900,000  81  percent  of  $7,016,000,  are  not  true  savings 

Gulf  of  Mexico.'    Ever  since  that  time  there  These  figures  make  no  allowance  for  inter-  *°  ^^  taxpayers  since  they  do  not   benefit 

has   been   a   continuing   interest   in   linking  est  charges  during  the  period  of  construe-  ^^^  economy  as  a  whole.    Furthermore  these 

these  two  bodies  of  water  by  some  type  of  tion.    The  District  Engineers  Office  at  Jack-  claimed    savings   are   based   on    an    average 

inland  waterway.  sonvllle.  however,  very  properly  included  In-  ^"''^c  of  2,820,000  tons  per  annum,  a  figure 

Some   of   the   reasons  set   forth   by  early  terest    charges    and    called    the    combined  ^^^ch   the   engineers   estimate   will   not   be 

proponents  of  a  canal,  such  as  the  protection  figures    total    investment.     Making    an    in-  reached  until  the  year  2000. 

of  our  commerce  in  time  of  war,  avoiding  creased    allowance   for   interest   due   to   in-  ^"    ^^"^^   connection.   Prof.   Otto   Eckstein 

the    dangerous    West    Indies,    eluding    the  creased  time  length  of  construction.  11  years  ^^^^-  "^°  "^^^^r  to  accept  the  present  measure 

attacks   of   pirates,   and   the   facilitation   of  as  noted  below,  the  total  investment  would  °^  navigation  benefit,  it  must  be  shown  that 

transporting  the  mall  from  New  Orleans  to  be  Increased  to  $171  million  *^®  savings  in  cost  which  present  procedures 

Washington,  have  lost  their  validity  with  the  The  report  estimates  total  annual  charges  measure,  are  savings  in  cost  for  the  Nation 

lapse  of  time,  the  uses  of  alternate  means  of  $7,039,000,  excluding  interest  during  the  "^  ^  whole,  besides  being  savings  from  the 

of  transportation,  and  the  growth  of  Plor-  construction  period,  and  total  annual  bene-  P°'*^*  °'  ^''^^  °'  *^«  shipper.    There  is  strong 

Ida  3  population  and  economy.    Nevertheless,  flts  of  $8,256,000.  as  itemized  in  the  foliowine  evidence    that    present    procedures    do    not 

the  dream  of  a  cross-Florida  waterway  has  table.     This  results  in  a  benefit-cost  ratio  ^rieasure  the  savings  from  the  national  point 

persisted    up    to   the   present   day.   and   the  of  1.17  to  1.  of  view." " 

Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Is  now  an  author-  Eckstein's  observation  is  reinforced  by  Fair 

ized  project  for  which  $5  million  has  been  Item:  Annual  navigation  benefits:    Amounts  and  Wlllinms  who  say,  "Advocates  of  a  users' 

appropriated  to  date  and  $10  million  more         Transport  savings $7,016,000  charge  point  out  that  a  waterway  on  which 

awaits  only   Senate  approval.                                   Commercial  fishing $70,000  ^^rge  sums  have  been  spent  may  well  be  used 

A  water  resources  project  such  as  this  be-         Contractors'   floating  plan $30.  000  ^^n^ost  exclusively  by  a  few  large  firms  which 

comes  eligible  for  Congressional  authorlza-          New  vessels  deliveries $115!  000  transport  large  volumes  of  coal,  ore,  sulfur. 

tlon  provided  it  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of         Recreational    boating $118,000  Petroleum  products  and  building  materials. 

one  to  one.=  under  a  formula  currently  In                                                                 '■ The  extent  to  which  the  public  benefits  is 

use  by  the  Corps  of  JInglneers.    Some  Intra-                 Subtotal $7,349,000  debatable    because    the   delivered    prices   of 

coastal  waterways  have  shown  an  excellent  Collateral  benefits:                                        '  products  shipped  by  barge  are  often  no  lower 

benefit-cost  return  under  this  formula.     A         Flood   control $257,000  ^^^"   *^   *^^y  ^^^  heen  shipped   by   rail."' 

good  example  is  the  western  portion  of  the         Land  enhancement $650^000  Prof.  Russell  Westmeyer  more  emphatically 

Gulf   Intra-Coastal   Waterway   from  Corpus                                                                    '  states,  "The  fact  that  water  carriers  pay  noth- 

Chrlstl  to  New  Orleans.    This  project,  which                 Subtotall $907,000  '"^  '°'"  *^®  "®®  °'  improved  channels  and 

carries  principally  petroleum  and  chemicals     Total  annual  benefits $8,  256,  000  '"ake  only  a  partial  payment  for  the  use  of 

originating  along  its  route,  hauled  4.5  billion     Total  annual  charges $7.  039.  000  Publicly  owned  terminals,  does  not  eliminate 

ton-miles  of  barge  traffic  as  early  as   1949.     Benefit-cost   ratio 1  17  ^^®  ^°^^  °'  providing  these  facilities,  for  the 

(As  an   indication  of  the  enthusiasm   with  r^v,.    «            ,  ,  ,    .                    "  ^^^^  *^  ^^iere  and  must  be  met  by  someone  if 

which    some    view    the    Florida    project     4  5  figure  of  1.17  Is  already  too  optimistic  river  and  canal  carriers  are  to  operate.    What 

billion  tons  is  only  45  percent  of  projected  |,?*^®  ^*  ^^  ^''^^^  °"  *  construction  period  of  happens,  of  course,  is  that  a  substantial  cost 

traffic  density  In  the  year  2000  )  *  ^^^^^-    S^"^®  ^^^  "rne  element  depends  of  river  and  canal  transportation  is  shifted 

Historically,    however,    freshwater    canals  ?h/rt»^^^^^'°^w."°'1  ^^  .*^«   f."""^'^'  °"^°i»^e  «h°"lder8  of  the  taxpayers." » 

have  generally  cost  more  than  the  benefits  Spi^.!f  °'  i^t'^Pl^^T  .'*=  *'''*f ''^^^  o^^  Additional   confirmation   of  this   shift   in 

returned.^    A  notable  exception  was  the  Erie  fl!   °m Tq,?^  ^^'f *  '  ^^'l^'^  °^  !'t!'  costs  was  found  by  Welsh,  who  wrote.  "An 

Canal  during  the  first  half  of  the  l9th  cen-  '  ®  mid-1970s.     This  makes  the  probable  examination  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

tury.     On  the  other  hand    the  St    Lawrence  '^o'lstruction  period  11  years  and  thus  delays  mission  Decisions  206  ICC  445.  235  ICC  115. 

Seaway  which  ha^  an  estimated  beneM^^^^  '^^  """^  ^^'^^  ^^'^^^^^  ''"l  ^'art  and  in-  and   297   ICC   383   very   definitely   Indicates 

ratio  of  2  94  to  lan^aLo  charges  t^^^  "^^^«=  f""-"^"  *h«  »°t"^«t  charges  during  that  the  general  publlc-the  taxpayers  pro- 

are  not  charg^  orother  ln3  and  iS^  construction     which    should     be     Included  vidlng    the    construction    and   mainteniince 

coastal  wa?ef^ys?    has  corLlstntW  falfed  ^^V'^'      Furthermore    the    Interest    Is    cal-  funds  for  navigation  projects^oes  not  re- 

to  meet  Itsannnni  rniJf  nn^T^tn  ?«  Ta^Q  ,♦  culated   at   the   unrealistically   low   rate  of  ceive   any  discernible   portion   of   transpor- 

Ssryeafbenefite  were  $5  mlS^^  2.625   percent.     The  interest   rate  on  long-  tatlon  savings."  •     It  a^ears  fairly  conffu- 

thL   required   and   ant*ciSted^  ^nd   co?,  ^^™  ^^^^""^^  securities  has  been  In  excess  of  sive.  therefore,  that  whatever  benefits  accrue 

slsStfaTures  have  been  recorded  ev4  since"  *  P""°'  '°'  '^'^^  "'"«•  '7"^  *^^  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  In  terms 

anureb  nave  oeen  recoraea  ev„r  since.  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  appraise  the  benefit-cost  ratio  °'   annual   cost   savings,   will    largely   go   to 

Benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  Cross-Florida  Canal  of  1.17  in  more  detail,  it  will  be  useful  to  maximize  the  profits  of  a  few  large  users  at 

It  Is  proposed  to  examine  the  Cross-Florida  examine  the  individual  benefits.  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

Barge   Canal's   annual   charges   and   annual  Transportation  savings  ($7,016,000)  :  Addl-  ^^®  ^^^^  President  Kennedy  was  one  of 

benefits  contained  in  the  June  1962  report  tional  light  needs  to  be  shed  on  the  Corps  '"^'^y  advocates  of  a  user's  fee  on  Federal 

of  the  chief  of  engineers  as  forwarded  to  the  of  Engineers'  estimate  of  transportation  sav-  waterways   to  shift  some   of   the   operating 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com-  ings  of  $7,016,000.    Charles  A.  Welsh,  dlrec-  ^°^^  ^''°™  ^^^  taxpayers  to  the  private  cor- 

mittee.     First  a  word  is  In  order  about  the  tor   of    the   Graduate   Program   of    Business  Pirate   users.     Such   a  charge  is   anathema 

projected  total  cost  of  constructing  the  canal  Administration   at  Rollins   College,   believes  ^  ^^^  barge  owners  who  quite  obviously 

and  related  facilities  because  some  of  the  an-  the  figure  will  be  substantially  lower."    At  Pront  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.     Re- 

nual  charges,  such  as  Interest  costs,  are  a  the  engineers'  optimum  savings  of  9.2  mills  ^^'•rding  the  proposed  user's  charge.  Edward 

function  of  the  total  amount  invested.  per  ton-mile  on  other  projects.  Welsh  based  ^^^rile.  managing  director  of   the  National 

his     computation     on     the     1958     engineer  Waterways  Conference.  Inc..  said  at  a  meet- 

iT^a  «„„♦»,„,„  D«„i«^..  „  1    fl    XT          X-  restudy.  and  arrived  at  figure  of  $3  163  031  ^^         bargeline  supervisors  In  Aurora.  111.. 

ISSrc^lTrn'!  ^TumJ^lti'"'''^^^^^  'or    transportation    saving!     Based^'of  th^  };^oL'\^;^^^of"$^i2'^SS;"/earra;rh^ 

•House  Of  Representatl*  subcommittee  engineers'  1962  report,  which  claims  average  $20? mimon  '  S^'^lve^s  anHInals  a^e^^^^^ 

on  Evaluation  Standards.  Report  to  the  In-  ^"";f^L    f        "''f  ^  ^^'^^^  ^^"^  *°  ^®  carrying  about  120  bilUon  ton-miles  a  yeSr 

teragency   Committee   on  Water  Resources.  2.820,000    tons,    the    transportation    savings      ■' 

1958.  figure  would   be:    2,820.000   times   107  miles  ./^♦+„r.„,,  ♦  ,„   ..„,  *      „                  r.       . 

•Russell  Westmeyer.  "Economics  of  Trans-  times  9.2  mills  or  $2,776,008.     This  assumes  „!fj**°  ^c^HH^r^^^^^^'^H^'^^rTf ''*''!?' 

portatlon."  New  York:   Prentice-Hall,   1952.  that  all  tonnage  will  travel  the  entire  length  ^ei   195?Td   i?|!9                         University 

^'  *  wm.am  n  w,„o».>,>,,  "T.    «,^  T  Of  the  canal,  which  may  not  be  the  ca^e.    It  .  Marvin  L.  Pair  and  Ernest  W.  Williams. 

*  William  R.Wllloughby.  "The  St.  Lawrence      jr..    "Economics    of    Transportation."    New 

Waterway,   a   Study   In   Politics   and   Dlplo-  'Charles  A.  Welsh.  "The  Economic  Pros-  York:  Harper,  1959.  p.  125. 

macy."    Madison:    University    of    Wisconsin  pects  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Proj-  'Westmeyer  op   clt    p  460 

Press.  1961.  p.  140.  ect."  1959.  p.  75.  'Welsh,  op.  clt..  p.  68     " 
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A  $72  million  levy  against  this  traffic  would 
thus  average  out  at  about  six-tenths  of  a 
mill  per  mile.  Something  well  over  one- 
third  of  barge  transportation  would  collapse 
under  the  shock."  »•  Consequently,  It  ap- 
pears that  any  serious  attempt  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recover  cost  through  a 
user's  tax  would  negate  the  benefits  of  the 
canal  even  to  those  special-interest  groups 
who  profit  most  directly. 

Commercial  fishing  ($70,000)  :  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  this  volume  will  not  change  the 
price  of  fish  to  the  consumer,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  benefit  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Contractors  floating  plant  ($30,000)  :  This 
is  subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  that  used 
In  the  case  of  commercial  fishing. 

New  vessel  deliveries  ($115,000) :  Again  the 
amount  is  so  insignificant  that  It  cannot 
affect  the  price  of  new  vessels  and  therefore 
results  in  no  national  economic  benefit. 

Recreational  boating  ($118,000) :  The  only 
claimed  navigational  benefit  which  Is  valid 
according  to  Eckstein  and  others  Is  $118,000 
for  recreational  boating  since  this  is  pre- 
sumably available  to  the  general  public. 

Collateral  benefits  ($907,000):  Collateral 
benefits  were  not  claimed  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Report  for  1958,  but  have  sud- 
denly become  a  major  factor  in  the  current 
report,  thus  boosting  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
above  that  of  previous  studies.  The  claim 
of  flood  control  benefits  of  $257,000  annually 
at  first  glance  seems  to  have  some  merit  and 
will  be  examined  again  later  on.  This  Is  an 
intangible  benefit,  however,  and  does  not 
represent  a  stream  of  dollars  flowing  into 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  this  claimed  sav- 
ings is  effected  by  the  permanent  flooding 
of  the  Oklawaha  River  Valley. 

Another  collateral  benefit  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable nature  is  $650,000  per  year  for  land 
enhancement.  Prof.  Robert  Haveman  of 
Grlnnell  College  says.  In  a  study  to  be  pub- 
lished with  a  foreword  by  Senator  William 
Pboxmire.  of  Wisconsin,  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  significant  sources  of  overestimat- 
ing benefits.  Eckstein  calls  it  double  count- 
ing of  benefits  already  measured  by  direct 
benefits.  If.  in  this  particular  case,  the 
engineers  claim  this  benefit  Is  due  to  In- 
creased shoreline,  exception  must  be  taken 
because:  (1)  benefits,  if  any,  will  accrue 
only  to  the  owners  of  such  shoreline  (this  Is 
also  offset  by  losses  to  owners  of  the  pres- 
ent waterfront) ;  (2)  clearing  of  the  Rodman 
and  Eureka  pools  Is  based  on  the  current 
engineering  manual,  EM415-2-301.  change  1. 
dated  April  3.  1961.  Clearing  would  consist 
of  a  400-foot  strip  along  the  canal,  a  1-mlle 
strip  upstream  from  Rodman  Dam  spillway, 
and  at  bridges  where  required.  This  means 
that  most  of  the  shorefront  will  be  on  shal- 
low water  ( 1 1/2  to  2  feet  deep  in  much  of  the 
area)  full  of  dead  trees  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  today  In  the  Withlacoochee  backwater. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  hopes  to  do  some 
additional  clearing,  but  this  has  not  been 
defined,  nor  will  it  raise  the  water  level 
along  the  shorefront.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, no  land  enhancement  can  be  im- 
puted to  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  comments 
With  respect  to  the  destruction  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  will  cause  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Oklawaha  and  Withlacoochee  Rivers, 
the  best  authority  available  Is  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the   Department   of    the   Interior."      A   few, 


'"  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

"  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fishing 
and  Wildlife.  Region  4.  Atlanta:  -  Feb.  26, 
1963.  "A  Fish  and  Wildlife  Report  on  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway." 


but  not  by  any  means  all,  of  the  adverse 
comments  are  quoted  below : 

"Some  of  the  dredging  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  would  traverse  and  thus 
destroy  limited  areas  of  good  quality  swamp 
and  upland  hardwood  habitats  which  sup- 
port deer,  turkey,  and  squirrel.  Where  the 
project  traverses  dry  land  areas — especially 
m  the  area  of  the  summit  pool — game  habi- 
tats destroyed  will  consist  of  relatively  low- 
quality  pine  and  scrub  oak." 

"Construction  of  Rodman  and  Eureka 
Dams  would  inundate  about  45  miles  of  the 
Oklawaha  River  and  27.350  acres  of  adjacent 
bottom  lands.  This  inundation  will  destroy 
the  river-type  fish  habitat  and  productive 
hydric  hammock  game  habitat  and  low- 
quality  waterfowl  areas.  The  most  seriously 
affected  game  would  be  the  wild  turkey.  In- 
undation of  thist  portion  of  the  Oklawaha 
River  would  destroy  its  high-quality  turkey 
habitat.  Because  uplands  adjacent  to  the 
reservoir  have  lower  carrying  capacity,  the 
turkey  population  would  be  drastically  re- 
duced." 

"Construction  of  Rodman  Dam  would  have 
a  detrimental  impact  on  the  heavily  fished 
10-mlle  stretch  of  the  Oklawaha  River  down- 
stream from  the  structure.  Based  on  period- 
of-record  flows  from  1943  to  1961.  project 
water  requirements  would  produce  nearly 
zero  discharges  below  Rodman  Dam  15  per- 
cent of  the  time.  In  our  opinion  a  minimum 
flow  of  500  cubic  feet  per  second  would  be 
needed  below  Rodman  Dam  to  maintain  the 
existing  fishery  In  the  Oklawaha  River. 
Flow  of  this  magnitude  would  not  be  avail- 
able an  additional  30  percent  of  the  time  If 
the  project  were  operating  at  maximum. 
Additional  damage  to  this  section  of  the 
Oklawaha  River  would  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  pilot  spillway  channel." 

"Dredging  from  the  Inglis  lock  to  the 
westerly  project  limit  in  the  gulf  would  have 
diverse  effects.  A  loss  of  varying  quality 
marsh  and  hardwood  hammock  habitats  sup- 
porting waterfowl,  deer,  and  squirrel  would 
result  from  dredging  and  spoiling.  Inter- 
section of  the  Withlacoochee  River  by  the 
canal  would  offer  an  additional  outlet, 
thereby  lessening  existing  flows  in  the  nat- 
ural channel.  This  would  result  In  salt- 
water intrusion  upstream  as  far  as  Inglis 
lock,  with  related  losses  to  freshwater  fish 
resources.  The  movement  of  saltwater  fishes 
into  the  canal  is  not  expected  to  be  large 
enough  to  support  a  significant  fishery." 

"Construction  of  the  channel  in  the  Gulf 
to  a  point  6  miles  offshore  would  result  in 
loss  of  a  sizeable  amount  of  littoral  zone 
through  dredging  and  spoil  disposal." 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  report  that  losses  due  to  per- 
manent fioodlng  are  far  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  land  acquisition  and  the  loss  of  taxes. 
Permanent  flooding  would  take  place  not 
later  than  the  completion  of  the  canal.  An- 
ticipated annual  flood-control  benefits  of 
$257,000,  according  to  the  Engineers'  report 
are  based  upon  a  projection  of  future  ex- 
ploitation of  "fiood  areas  well  suited  to  de- 
velopment for  agricultural  purposes."  Thus 
the  flood-control  annual  savings  of  $257,000 
become  meaningless  as  a  benefit,  since  de- 
velopment of  areas  presently  subjected  to 
j>eriodic  flooding  depends  on  future  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  casts 
some  additional  illumination  on  the  claim 
for  land  enhancement  benefits  of  $650,000 
per  year.  "Lands  adjacent  to  project  reser- 
voirs and  the  canal  allnement,"  states  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  report  "offer  an  op- 
portunity to  mitigate  project-incurred  wild- 
life losses.  If  properly  managed.  However 
the  apparent  Intent  of  the  Florida  Canal 
Authority  to  secure  easements  in  lieu  of  fee 
title  acquisition  would  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  managing  these  lands  for  wildlife 
purposes."  It  would  also  prevent  their  lease 
or  sale  by  public  authorities  for  shore  front 


homes,  or  for  "multiple-use  public  access 
areas  which  should  be  30  to  40  acres,  and 
there  should  be  one  such  area  developed  for 
each  10  to  12  miles  of  shoreline." 

Ancillary  benefits 

It  is  the  natural  hope  of  proponents  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  that  its  comple- 
tion will  result  in  an  unprecedented  in- 
dustrial expansion,  thus  broadening  the 
State's  economic  and  tax  base.  However, 
products  usually  shipped  by  barge  canal — 
petroleum,  fertilizer,  chemicals,  wood  prod- 
ucts— tend  to  be  bulky  and  have  low  mone- 
tary values  per  unit  of  volume.  Such  ma- 
terials are  not  usually  susceptible  to  Inten- 
sive labor  input  for  conversion  into  finished 
products  and  hence  barge  transportation  will 
not  lead  to  large  additional  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  Florldlans. 

Moreover,  the  types  of  Industry  which 
might  be  attracted  by  a  canal  are  not  desir- 
able in  an  area  in  which  there  is  an  already 
established  and  valuable  tourist  base,  citrus 
industry,  and  extensive  cattle  ranches  and 
stock  farms.  Already  many  communities 
have  lodged  bitter  complaints  against  phos- 
phate plants  which  experts  claim  are  dam- 
aging citrus  crops  and  are  harmful  to  the 
cattle  Industry. 

Dr.  John  F.  Sly.  of  Princeton  University, 
addressed  the  Florida  Industrial  Council  at 
Orlando  In  April  1964  on  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomic trends  In  Florida.  In  part  he  had 
this  to  say:  "You  are  Interested  In  improv- 
ing Florida's  position  as  an  industrial  State. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  why  there  Is  this  great 
vu-ge  for  Industrialization.  In  the  private 
sector  It  means  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  those  who  profit;  and  In  the  public  sec- 
tor It  means  larger  tax  bases  to  support  more 
and  better  public  services  to  attract  still 
more  people.  These  are  laudable  objectives 
and  they  are  being  worked  at  intelligently 
and  successfully. 

"But  there  is  another  side.  No  one  wants 
to  turn  Orlando.  St.  Petersburg,  or  Tallahas- 
see into  another  Newark,  Jersey  City,  or  Tren- 
ton. We  are  looking  for  what  we  call  polite 
Industries — no  smoke,  no  dust,  and  a  high 
quality  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. Competition  Is  heavy  In  these  fields. 
The  new  Industrial  plants  that  have  recently 
located  in  Florida  seem,  however,  to  fit  rather 
well  into  the  polite  category — food,  furni- 
ture, electrical  machinery,  fabricated  materi- 
als, printing  and  chemicals,  with  added  em- 
plo3mfient  predominating  In  food  and  elec- 
trical machinery. 

"There  Is  this  question,  however;  how  much 
industrialization  do  you  want?  Sixteen  per- 
cent of  nonagricultural  employment  Is  now 
In  manufacturing.  While  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil of  100  Is  steadily  pushing  this  ratio  up. 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  another  Florida 
Council  of  100  equally  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment and  preservation  of  Florida's  great 
natural  and  social  values,  which.  In  spite  of 
all  the  Impressive  economic  indexes.  Is  what 
really  brings  people  here?" 

To  those  who  are  in  accord  with  Dr.  Sly's 
views  It  may  very  well  appear  that  a  barge 
canal  Is  more  of  a  detriment  than  an  asset. 
The  same  industrial  trend  is  also  noted  In  a 
report  of  the  University  of  Florida  Engineer- 
ing and  Experiment  Station  published  In  No- 
vember 1964.  The  report  states  that  Florida's 
Industrial  expansion  In  all  cases  Is  basically 
modern,  oriented  toward  research  and  devel- 
opment, highly  technological  and  requiring 
large  concentrations  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists. "This  new  Florida  Industry  Is  science- 
based,  space  related  In  many  Instances, 
strongly  electronic  in  many  others  and  al- 
most totally  national  in  its  market."  the 
report  states  In  part.  Again,  a  canal  Is  not 
a  contributory  factor  to  this  most  desirable 
type  of  Industry. 

National  experience 

In  essence,  the  Florida  Barge  Canal  project 
Is  likely  to  be  typical  of  such  projects  about 
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which  transportation  authorities  express 
much  doubt.  "Army  Engineers  traditionally 
underestimate  costs,"  says  Etevld  Mackle." 
Professor  Haveman  writes,  "Because  of  the 
built-in  tendency  toward  the  overestimatlon 
of  future  benefits,  the  well-recognized  under- 
estimation of  construction  costs  in  spite  of 
contingency  allowances,  and  the  general  lack 
of  a  well-defined  approach  to  the  problem,  it 
appears  that  any  real  adjustment  for  risk 
and  uncertainty  is  either  nonexistent  or  neg- 
ligible." 

Haveman  also  states  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  sources  of  overestimating  benefits 
is  the  inclusion  of  secondary  or  indirect  ben- 
efits, "such  as  the  increase  of  property  values 
because  of  the  Increased  activity  caused  by 
navigation  improvements."  On  this  subject 
Eckstein  says,  "First,  Indirect  benefits  from 
the  enhancement  of  property  (values)  repre- 
sent double  counting;  the  value  of  sites 
wlilch  have  access  to  more  favorable  trans- 
portation methods  is  merely  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  lower  charges  on  water  transport, 
and  these  benefits  are  fully  measured  by  the 
direct  benefits."  '^ 

With  respect  to  underestimates  of  costa, 
Welsh  cites  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
82d  Congress,  1st  session  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  In  Army  Civil  Func- 
tions. 

In  part,  this  report  states,  "The  cost  esti- 
mates at  the  time  of  authorization  of  these 
(187)  projects  was  «2.638,517,000  and  their 
cost  (through)  fiscal  year  1952  is  $5,912,451,- 
000."  '• 

Although  Professor  Haveman  notes  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  have  Im- 
proved since  that  time.  Senator  Proxmire 
states  in  the  foreword  to  Haveman's  study, 
"Professor  Haveman  has  selected  10  States 
which  enjoyed  some  147  projects  between 
1947  and  1962  Involving  the  expenditures  of 
some  $2,644  billion.  He  found  that  apply- 
ing the  evaluation  techniques  of  highly  com- 
petent economists.  63  of  these  147  projects, 
representing  $1,169  billions  of  Federal  funds, 
or  44  percent  of  the  total,  should  never  have 
been  undertaken."  '= 

In  October  1964.  Senator  Proxmire  issued 
a  press  release  concerning  a  study  he  had 
made  personally  of  380  water  resources  proj- 
ects in  which  he  said.  "These  projects  involve 
total  costs  of  over  $16  billion.  Yet  220  of 
these  projects  costing  $7.5  billion  could  not 
be  Justified  by  normal  business  standards. 
The  220  projects  have  been  selected  because 
the  estimated  benefits,  according  to  the  corps 
and  bureau,  are  less  than  double  the  antic- 
ipated cost.  I  have  consistently  found  that 
projects  with  an  alleged  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
less  than  2  to  1  provide  returns  less  than 
their  cost.  Costs  of  public  works  are  invari- 
ably much  greater  than  originally  estimated 
because  of  poor  estimates  and  Infiationary 
pressures.  On  the  other  hand,  true  benefits 
to  the  Nation  typically  run  way  below  agency 
estimates.  Opposition  to  this  pure  blubber 
In  the  pork  barrel  is  increasing  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation." 

Summation 
Wh.^t  was  a  laudable  dream  having  eco- 
nomic merit  a  century  ago  (and  dreams  are 
notoriou.'?ly  persistent),  now  has  the  aspects 
of  an  economic  nightmare.  The  probabilities 
are  all  too  obvious  that  the  ultimate  coet  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  will  far  exceed 
Its  estimated  cost.  Conversely,  with  the 
changes  in  means  of  transportation  which 
seem  probable  by  the  year  2000,  there  is  seri- 


"  Prank  H.  Mossman  and  Newton  Morton, 
"Principles  of  Transportation,"  New  York: 
Ronald  Press  Co..  1957,  p.  158. 

o  Ibid,  p.  178. 

'•  Welsh,  op.  clt..  p.  32. 

""Southern  Economic  Journal,"  Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
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ous  doubt  that  the  anticipated  traffic  will  de- 
velop. It  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
even  If  the  forecast  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.17 
to  1  is  attained,  the  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 
This  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  benefit 
to  the  national  economy. 

Those  things  which  are  positively  foreseen, 
both  by  the  reports  of  the  Con>s  of  Engineers 
and  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are : 
the  inundation  of  45  miles  of  the  Oklawaha 
River  Valley:  the  creation  of  shallow,  dead- 
tree-studded  lakes;  the  loss  of  hardwood 
hammocks  with  their  wild  game;  the  destruc- 
tion of  freshwater  fisheries  at  each  end  of 
the  canal;  saltwater  intr\ision  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  up  to  the  Inglish  Lock;  and  reduction 
of  depth  of  the  Withlacoochee  River  in  its 
course  through  Yankeetown  and  out  to  the 
gulf. 

What  is  not  positively  foreseen  but  which 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  many  In- 
formed people  is  the  extent  of  pollution  from 
seepage  from  the  canal  into  the  limestone. 
Some  water  resource  projects  ( notably  one  in 
the  lake  area  adjacent  to  Bainbrldge,  Ga.'" 
have  also  had  a  detriment  effect  on  ground 
water  levels  in  contiguous  areas.  Unfor- 
tunately this  latter  consideration  will  be 
a  matter  of  conjecture  until  the  summit  p>ool 
is  filled  and  this  is  not  scheduled  to  take 
place  until  the  last  segment  of  the  canal  is 
completed. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  continua- 
tion of  this  project  is  a  distinct  disservice, 
first,  to  the  State  of  Florida  and  its  citizens, 
and  secondly,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
United  States. 


COMPETENT,  PAIR  PPC  COMMIS- 
SIONERS PAYS  OFF  IN  LOWER 
GAS  RATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  5th  of  August,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  issued  a  milestone  de- 
cision on  the  Permian  Basin  area  rate 
proceeding.  This  decision  established  for 
the  first  time  a  permanent  system  of  gas 
producer  regulation  by  fixing  a  structure 
of  uniform  ceiling  prices  applicable  to 
the  gas  produced  in  the  Permian  area.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  adopted  a  two- 
price  system  in  order  to  encourage  the 
search  for  new  gas  reserves.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  importance  of  this  decision  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

I  have  often  spoken  in  this  Chamber 
in  support  of  the  actions  of  such  public 
spirited  Federal  Power  Commissioners  as 
Joseph  Swidler,  Charles  Ross,  and  Wil- 
liam Connors.  I  have  continuously 
sought  to  keep  in  office  these  men  and 
others  with  a  similar  desire  to  serve  the 
public  interest  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Mr.  President,  the  decision 
handed  down  last  Thursday  is  part  of 
the  rich  harvest  which  the  American 
consumer  is  reaping  and  will  continue  to 
reap  from  the  work  of  Commissioners  of 
this  caliber. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  a  ceiling 
price  of  14.5  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  is  established  for  all  gas  supplies  ex- 
cept newly  discovered  reserves  of  gas 
found  separately  from  oil.  In  order  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  producers  to 
take  full  advantage  of  recent  techno- 
logical advances  to  uncover  new  deposits 
of  gas-well  gas.  a  ceiling  price  of  16.5 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  was  set 
on  these  supplies.    The  Commission  felt 
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that  both  these  ceiling  prices  would  In- 
sure a  reasonable  profit  for  the  pro- 
ducers, would  provide  incentive  for  fur- 
ther prospecting,  and  would  protect  the 
consumer  from  rapid  escalation  of  gas 
prices. 

Although  it  is  not  within  my  ken.  and 
perhaps  not  within  that  of  any  other 
Members  of  this  body,  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  exact  solution  arrived  at  by  the 
PPC.  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Commis- 
sion studied  the  problems  involved.  No 
less  than  4^2  years  were  spent  holding 
hearings,  examining  reports,  deliberat- 
ing, and  listening  to  oral  arguments  be- 
fore the  FPC  issued  its  opinion.  Long 
and  detailed  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
all  producers  inquiring  about  all  aspects 
of  their  cost  structures.  It  was  largely 
on  the  basis  of  the  data  gained  from 
these  and  other  ( uestionnaires  that  the 
Commission  made  its  decisions.  How- 
ever, though  the  composite  cost  was  the 
bedrock  on  which  the  area  rate  was  es- 
tablished, other  factors  such  as  market- 
ing operations  and  supply  and  demand 
were  taken  Into  consideration.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  because  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  Commission's  work,  no  less 
than  because  of  my  confidence  in  the 
genuine  public  interest  of  the  majority  of 
those  on  the  Commission,  that  I  believe 
the  decision  reached  in  the  Permian 
Basin  Area  case  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  country. 

The  innovation  of  setting  a  rate  for  an 
entire  area  rather  than  for  each  individ- 
ual producer  Is  of  great  significance. 
The  Commission's  legal  authority  to  fix 
rates  on  an  area  basis  was  well  docu- 
mented in  the  opinion.  Among  the 
numerous  Supreme  Court  decisions  cited, 
the  most  important  was  one  on  May  20. 
1963,  in  which  the  Court  upheld  the  FPC 
plans  for  Federal  regulation  of  natural 
gas  producer  prices  on  an  area  pilce 
basis.  The  pi-actical  advantages  of  this 
method  of  decisionmaking  are  principally 
threefold.  First,  it  allows  the  Commis- 
sion to  devote  far  more  time  to  each  deci- 
sion than  it  could,  if  it  were  necessary 
for  It  to  make  separate  decisions  for  each 
of  the  hundreds  of  producers.  Second, 
it  rewards  efficiency  within  the  industry. 
For  example,  if  a  producer  finds  large  re- 
serves, he  will  achieve  greater  profits 
than  the  producer  whose  exploration 
efforts  result  in  dry  holes  or  marginal 
wells.  Third,  within  the  framework  of 
the  celling  prices,  there  Is  wide  range  for 
taking  account  of  variations  in  the 
quality  of  the  gas  produced.  According 
to  the  guidelines  included  in  the  opinion, 
prices  will  be  related  not  only  to  volume, 
but  also  to  units  of  energy,  quantity  of 
impurities,  and  pipeline  pressure. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  people,  especially  among  the  pro- 
ducers, who  oppose  any  regulation  of 
the  gas  industry  at  all  and  who  believe 
that  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand  will 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
auomatically  as  the  producers  compete 
in  the  free  market.  But  I  ask,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, can  we  expect  the  pipelines  and 
the  consumers  to  be  protected  against 
unjustified  Increases  in  the  price  of  gas 
when  a  handful  of  producers  control  our 
major  gas  reserves?     Can  we  honestly 
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believe  that  the  pipelines  will  have  any 
measurable  competitive  leverage  on  any 
one  producer  who  asks  exorbitant  prices 
when  the  pipeline's  enormous  assets  are 
tied  to  relatively  limited  producing 
areas?  In  short,  can  we  expect  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  to  be  served  when 
the  producers  of  a  source  of  energy  vital 
to  the  public  interest  are  freed  from  all 
Government  regulation? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
careful  regulation  of  the  gas  industry  is 
a  crucial  aspect  of  the  FPC's  regulatory 
responsibilities.  The  decision  recently 
reached  in  the  Permian  Basin  Area  case 
is  an  important  step  in  carrying  out  this 
responsibility.  Because  of  the  inherent 
interest  of  this  decision,  and  because  of 
its  anticipated  impact  on  future  decisions 
of  the  FPC,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  two  releases  of  the  FPC  last 
Thursday  relating  to  this  decision 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FPC  Issues  Opinion  in  Milestone  Permian 
Basin  Case,  Establishing  Permanent  Sys- 
tem OF  Producer  Regulation  bt  Fixing 
Uniform  Ceiling  Prices  for  Gas  in  the 
Area;  Adopts  Two-Price  System  To  En- 
courage Search  for  New  Gas  Reserves 

Washington,  DC,  August  5,  1965. — The 
Federal  Power  Commission  today  issued  its 
opinion  in  the  milestone  Permian  Basin  area 
rate  case,  establishing  for  the  first  time  a 
f)ermanent  system  of  gas  producer  regula- 
tion by  fixing  a  structure  of  uniform  celling 
prices  applicable  to  gas  produced  in  the  area. 

The  CommiEsion  adopted  the  area  approach 
as  a  new  concept  in  ratemaking  best  adapt- 
ed to  its  responsibilities  for  regulating  sales 
by  natural  gas  producers.  A  two-price  sys- 
tem was  prescribed — a  higher  price  for  new 
gas-well  gas — "to  encourage  the  search  for 
new  gas  reserves  at  minimum  overall  cost  to 
consumers"  and  a  lower  price  for  all  other 
gas,  including  residue  and  casinghead. 

Gas-well  gas  is  found  separately  from  oil, 
while  oil-well  gas,  also  called  casinghead  gas, 
is  produced  from  oil  wells.  Residue  gas  Is 
what  remains  after  oil-well  gas  or  gas-well 
gas  has  been  processed  to  remove  liquids. 
In  Permian,  about  97  percent  of  the  residue 
gas  comes  from  oil-well  gas,  which  accounts 
for  about  two-thirds  of  production. 

The  Permian  Basin  underlies  three  south- 
eastern New  Mexico  counties  and  two  Rail- 
road Commission  Districts  In  southwest 
Texas. 

The  FPC's  decision  concludes  that  new 
gas-well  gas  should  be  priced  at  a  ceiling 
of  16.5  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  with 
the  ceiling  price  for  all  other  gas  supplies 
set  at  14.5  cents.  The  ceilings  Include  pro- 
duction taxes,  which  amount  to  about  1  cent 
for  gas  produced  in  Texas.  The  ceiling  prices 
for  gas  produced  in  New  Mexico  will  be  lower, 
reflecting  the  lower  production  tax  level  In 
that  State. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  opinion 
wa,s  signed  by  Chairman  Joseph  C.  Swidler. 
The  other  three  participating  Commissioners 
Joined  In  the  opinion  and  filed  separate 
statements  of  their  concurrence  and  limited 
dissent.  Commissioner  Lawrence  J.  O'Con- 
nor. Jr.,  filed  concurring  views  and  dissented 
on  the  question  of  British  thermal  units 
quality  adjustments.  Commissioner  Charles 
R.  Ross  filed  a  concurring  stavement  and  a 
dissent  on  the  proper  division  date  between 
new  and  old  gas.  Commissioner  David  S. 
Black  filed  a  concurring  statement  on  the  Is- 
sue of  rate  of  return.  Commissioner  Carl  E. 
Bagge  did  not  participate. 

The  Commission  traced  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  area  approach  since  the 


first  Phillips  opinion  In  1954  and  document- 
ed Its  legal  authority  for  fixing  rates  on  an 
area  basis,  citing  numerous  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Commission  observed  that  a  uniform 
area  pricing  system  is  adapted  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  natural  gas  Industry.  The  pro- 
ducer who  finds  large  reserves  will  achieve 
greater  profits  than  the  producer  whose  ex- 
ploration efforts  result  in  dry  holes  or  mar- 
ginal wells.  Individual  returns  will  vary 
greatly,  but  this  is  as  it  should  be,  provided 
that  profits  in  the  aggregate  are  at  a  reason- 
able level.  The  Commission  noted  that  ad- 
ministrative feasibility  is  a  vital  element  in 
the  effectiveness  In  any  method  of  regulation 
and  that  the  area  approach  enables  the 
Commission  to  determine  in  a  single  pro- 
ceeding rates  which  otherwise  require  hun- 
dreds of  individual  cases. 

The  Commission  concluded  that.  In  light 
of  its  experience,  the  area  approach  is  best 
adapted  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibili- 
ties for  protecting  natural  gas  consumers 
while  providing  the  greatest  Incentive  to  pro- 
ducers to  continue  their  search  for  needed 
additions  to  our  gas  supply. 

The  touchstone  of  the  two-price  system 
adopted  by  the  FPC  is  the  newly-documented 
ability  of  the  industry  to  channel  explora- 
tion investment  toward  finding  gas  rather 
than  oil.  A  separate  and  higher  price  for 
new  gas-well  gas  "will  encourage  exploration 
at  deeper  horizons  directed  toward  finding 
gas."  It  will  be  payable  only  "to  producers 
who  discover  gas-well  gas  and  dedicate  their 
discoveries  to  the  Interstate  market."  The 
lower  price  for  all  other  gas  will  prevent 
"windfall  profits"  that  would  result  from  a 
singe  price  high  enough  to  elicit  new  gas- 
well  gas  supplies. 

The  FPC's  pricing  system  divides  Permian 
Basin  gas  into  two  categories: 

New  (since  January  1,  1961)  gas-well  gas, 
and  residue  gas  derived  from  it,  with  a  16.5- 
cent  ceiling  (including  production  taxes)  for 
gas  produced  in  Texas,  and  15.5  cents,  plus 
production  taxes,  for  New  Mexico  gas. 

Old  (pre-January  1,  1961)  gas-well  gas,  all 
oil-well  gas  and  any  residue  gas  derived  from 
either,  with  a  14.5-cent  ceiling  for  Texas  gas 
(including  production  taxes)  and  13.5  cents 
plus  production  taxes  in  New  Mexico. 

The  FPC  ceilings  apply  to  pipeline  quality 
gas.  Prices  for  inferior  quality  gas  will  be 
fixed  below  the  area  ceiling  prices  on  the 
basis  of  quality  standards  established  by  the 
Commission.  For  new  gas-well  gas  the  Com- 
mission also  provided  for  upward  adjust- 
ments (above  1050  British  thermal  units  per 
cubic  foot)  and  downward  adjustments  (be- 
low 1,000  British  thermal  units)  to  reflect 
British  thermal  unit  content. 

The  major  producers  participating  in  the 
Permian  proceeding  sought  a  one-price  ceil- 
ing for  all  gas  of  about  20  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet. 

All  the  rates  of  respondents  for  sales  In 
the  Permian  Basin  in  excess  of  the  celling 
price,  as  adjusted  for  quality,  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  ceiling  effective  as  of  September 
1,  1965.  The  producers  were  given  additional 
time,  however,  to  make  the  necessary  filings. 
Refunds  will  be  required  of  all  amounts  col- 
lected subject  to  refund  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  area  rates  in  the  rate  increase 
case  dockets  consolidated  In  the  Permian 
case. 

The  Commission  imposed  an  approximate 
2 'i; -year  moratorium — untU  January  1, 
1968 — on  any  increases  above  the  applicable 
area  rates  established  by  today's  opinion. 
The  PPC  said  this  action  was  necessary  to 
achieve  effective  control  over  producer  prices 
and  that  the  2 ',4 -year  period  was  the  mini- 
mum time  required  to  afford  price  stability 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  consumers  and  the 
industry  alike. 

The  FPC  used  a  cost  determination  based 
on  overall  producer  experience  as  the  bedrock 
in  establishing  its  ceilings,  with  gas-well  gas 


as  the  yardstick,  based  on  current  costs  of 
finding  and  producing  it,  and  allowing  a  12- 
percent  rate  of  return  on  average  net  Invest- 
ment. Although  the  FPC  utilized  costs  as  a 
major  factor  in  determining  the  area  rates 
it  emphasized  that  costs  were  not  the  sole 
factor  In  its  determination. 

The  Commission  rejected  the  producers' 
contract  prices  as  the  regulatory  standard 
holding  that  the  examination  of  such  prices 
"is  only  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of 
our  task."  The  maintenance  of  a  particular 
reserve  to  production  ratio  (total  known  re- 
serves compared  with  current  annual  pro- 
duction) was  also  rejected  as  the  barometer 
for  justifying  contract  prices.  The  Commis- 
sion observed  that  the  decline  in  the  R/P 
ratio  is  an  adjustment  to  economic  levels 
which  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  for  concern 
for  many  years  to  come  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue "regardless  of  the  price  of  gas  set  by 
the  Commission." 

On  the  question  of  small  producers,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  distinctive  treatment,  but  outright  ex- 
emption was  not  necessary  or  desirable.  In- 
stead, the  Commission  concurrently  Initiated 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  designed  to  provide 
small  producers  with  certificates  which  would 
relieve  them  from  filing  requirements  In  con- 
nection with  all  future  sales  made  within 
the  established  area  celling  prices.  Small 
producers  were  defined  as  those  producing 
less  than  10  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually. 
Small  producer  sales  were  also  exempted  from 
any  adjustments  for  quality  because  the  bur- 
den and  expense  would  In  most  cases  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  adjustment. 

The  FPC  at  the  same  time  fixed  a  minimum 
rate  of  9  cents  for  Permian  Basin  gas  of 
standard  pipeline  quality,  with  adjustments 
to  reflect  deviations  from  the  quality  stand- 
ards established.  Producers  now  bound  by 
contracts  to  a  lesser  amount  may  file  for  the 
minimum  rate  without  the  purchaser's  ap- 
proval. 

The  ceilings  set  by  the  Commission  apply 
only  to  the  336  producers  which  are  re- 
sfKjndents  to  the  Permian  proceeding.  How- 
ever, the  FPC  in  a  sepyarate  action  today  Indi- 
cated that  its  determinations  should  also 
probably  apply  to  other  producers  making  In- 
terstate sales  from  Permian.  It  issued  a  gen- 
eral order  directing  them  to  show  cause  with- 
in 90  days  why  the  rates  also  should  not 
apply  to  them.  Producers  with  pending  rate 
Increases  would  face  the  same  refund  obliga- 
tions as  the  respondents. 

The  Commission  said  the  prices  it  fixed 
should  apply  to  all  gas  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
state market  while  the  applicable  area  prices 
are  In  effect  even  if  lower  rates  should  be  set 
In  a  future  proceeding.  Any  lower  celling 
should  affect  only  new  gas  dedicated  after 
the  ceiling  price  has  been  reduced,  the  FPC 
said. 

The  FPC  established  procedures  for  pro- 
ducers seeking  an  opportunity  to  show  spe- 
cial circumstances  warranting  relief  from 
the  established  celling  prices.  The  FPC  also 
Indicated  it  would  consider  similar  petitions 
for  special  relief  in  connection  with  refunds. 
The  Commission  indicated  that  If  a  producer 
could  show  that  his  out-of-pocket  operating 
expenses  are  greater  than  the  celling,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  relief.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Oommisslon  made  clear  that  more 
must  be  shown  than  that  the  Individual 
producers'  costs  exceed  composite  costs.  The 
Commission  said  it  would  not  permit  these 
petitions  to  be  used  as  a  Imckdoor  approach 
to  Individual  company  cost-of-servlce  deter- 
minations. The  Commission  did  not  specu- 
late on  the  precise  special  circumstances  that 
would  entitle  a  producer  to  special  relief. 

The  Commission's  opinion  adopts  in  part 
recommendations  by  FPC  presiding  examiner 
Seymour  Wenner,  who  In  his  September  17. 
1964,  Initial  decision  in  this  case  first  pro- 
posed the  two-price  system.  The  examiner, 
however,    reoommended    a    series    of    five 
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different  ceilings,  ranging  from  a  low  of  10 
cents  for  old  oil-well  gas  to  a  high  of  16.75 
cents  for  new  gas-well  gas. 

The  Commission  Instead  determined  that 
"as  an  Important  step  toward  simplified  and 
realistic  area  price  regulation"  all  gas  should 
be  priced  on  the  same  basis  except  for  the 
higher  price  It  established  to  spur  the  search 
for  new  gas-well  gas. 

The  Permian  Basin  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  gas  producing  areas,  supplying  mar- 
kets In  12  States  with  85  percent  of  the  Inter- 
state sales  destined  for  California.  Permian 
accounts  for  about  11  percent  of  all  gas  mov- 
ing into  Interstate  conunerce. 

Because  of  its  importance.  Permian  was 
chosen  as  the  leadoff  case  In  the  PPC's  his- 
toric area  pricing  program.  Initiated  In 
September  of  1960.  which  eventually  will  en- 
compass all  the  Nation's  major  gas  producing 
areas.  The  other  proceedings  which,  together 
with  the  Permian,  account  for  about  76  per- 
cent of  all  gas  sold  into  Interstate  commerce, 
are  now  underway. 

The  FPC  in  another  separate  order  Issued 
today  disposed  of  four  certificate  applica- 
tions, seeking  authority  for  Permian  Basin 
gas  sales,  which  involved  the  initial  price 
question.  All  four  sales  are  now  being  made 
under  temporary  authorizations.  The  Com- 
mission granted  the  certificates  at  an  initial 
price  of  the  applicable  area  ceiling  as  ad- 
Justed  for  any  quality  variations  in  this  gas. 
All  four  certificates  were  made  subject  to  the 
2Vi  year  moratorium  on  any  rate  Increase 
filings. 

The  Commission's  139-page  opinion  In- 
cludes the  following  major  determinations: 

TWO-PRICE     SYSTEM 

The  Commission  said  the  two-price  system 
will  encourage  the  Industry  to  expand  and 
perfect  its  ability  to  drill  dlrectionally  so  that 
revenues  from  gas  consumers  can  in- 
creasingly be  devoted  to  finding  additional 
gas  reserves.  On  the  other  hand  the  price 
for  flowing  gas  can  be  fixed  at  levels  that  will 
prevent  "excess  and  unnecessary  revenues" 
for  sales  when  "there  is  no  special  explora- 
tory activity  directed  to  gas  discovery."  The 
FPC  concluded  that  the  large  producers  have 
shown  an  Increasing  ability  to  direct  their 
drilling  activities  to  either  gas  or  oil,  as  they 
desire.  The  ceiling  price  for  new  gas-well  gas 
does  not  include  any  special  amount  as  a 
separately  designated  incentive,  the  Com- 
mission F.ald.  The  inducement,  it  added.  Is 
"of  an  Inherent  nature"  and  Is  not  repre- 
sented by  any  sum  earmarked  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Incentive  Is  built  into  the  two- 
price  system,  the  Commission  continued. 

In  the  absence  of  a  regulatory  pattern 
which  encourages  the  search  for  gas,  the  FPC 
saw  no  guarantee  that  the  present  generally 
satisfactory  pace  of  exploration  will  continue, 
much  less  increase  to  meet  growing  demands. 
"New  gas  discoveries  are  the  llfeblood  of  the 
Industry  and  are  also  essential  to  consumers 
who  are  tied  to  natural  gas,"  the  Conunisslon 
declared.  The  future  needs  of  the  gas  mar- 
ket can  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  the  Inci- 
dental discoveries  in  the  search  for  oil,  the 
FPC  said.  Accordingly,  It  added,  there  will 
be  a  greater  dependence  on  exploring  for  gas 
wells  to  bring  forth  needed  future  supplies 
"and  this  fact  supports  our  conclusion  to  fix 
a  higher  ceiling  for  new  gas-well  gas  which 
will  encourage  exploration  at  deeper  horizons 
directed  toward  finding  gas." 

MORATORIUM 

In  establishing  the  moratorium  on  rate 
increase  filings  until  January  1,  1968,  the 
FPC  said  that  without  it  the  producers  could 
file  above-ceiling  rates  and  collect  them  sub- 
ject to  refund.  "Without  a  moratorium,  the 
conclusion  of  one  area  proceeding  would 
only  signal  the  beginning  of  the  next  and 
Just  and  reasonable  rates  for  consumers 
would  always  be  one  area  proceeding  away," 
the  Commission  declared.  The  FPC  held 
that  its  authority  under  the  statute  is  not 


so  limited  that  "Its  regulatory  efforts  must 
be  futile  where  after  a  long  and  full  hearing, 
we  have  determined  the  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  to  be  set  In  the  future."  Citing  court 
precedent,  the  Commission  said  this  author- 
ity "is  neither  novel  nor  unique."  and  that 
its  action  is  required  by  "orderly  administra- 
tion of  the  Natural  Gas  Act." 

QUALITY   DIFFERENTIALS 

In  providing  for  price  adjustments  to  re- 
flect quality  differentials,  the  FPC  pointed 
out  that  the  price  of  gas  cannot  be  related 
to  volume  alone,  but  must  be  related  to 
units  of  energy,  free  of  impurities,  and  at 
pipeline  pressure.  Without  quality  guide- 
lines, "a  large  loophole  for  evasion  of  the 
ceiling  prices  would  He  open."  the  Commis- 
sion declared. 

Quality  standards  established  by  the  FPC 
for  gas  In  the  Permian  Basin  to  qualify  for 
the  full  celling  price  are: 

Sulfur  content:  Less  than  10  grains  of 
hydrogen  sulfide  or  200  grains  of  total  sulfur 
per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Water:  No  more  than  0.009  of  a  pound  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. 

Carbon  dioxide:  Not  to  exceed  3  percent 
by  volume. 

Other  impurities:  If  other  Impurities,  such 
as  oxygen,  dust,  dirt,  and  gums  are  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  amounts  so  that  the  pipe- 
line incurs  processing  costs  In  removing 
them,  they  will  be  considered  excessive. 

Pressure:  An  800-pound  pressure  standard 
was  adopted  since  most  equipment  in  Per- 
mian is  geared  to  this  pressure. 

British  thermal  unit  content,  or  heating 
value:  British  thermal  unit  content  has  not 
been  a  problem  In  the  Permian  Basin  in  the 
past  but  for  new  gas-well  gas  the  Commis- 
sion allowed  upward  adjustments  to  reflect 
heat  content  of  more  than  1,050  British 
thermal  units  per  cubic  foot,  and  required 
downward  revisions  If  less  than  1,000  British 
thermal  units.  The  weighted  average  for 
Permian  gas- well  gas  is  1,042  British  thermal 
units,  with  very  little  gas  below  1,000  Brit- 
ish thermal  units. 

When  gas  falls  short  of  the  FPC-prescrlbed 
quality  standards  In  other  respects  than 
B.t.u.  content,  the  ceiling  price  will  be  ad- 
Justed  downward  by  the  net  cost  of  process- 
ing the  gas  to  bring  it  up  to  pipeline  quality. 
For  new  gas-well  gas  It  also  will  be  adjusted 
upward  to  reflect  high  B.t.u.  content.  Those 
who  qualify  as  small  producers  will  not  be 
required  to  make  the  quality  adjustments 
for  the  small  producer  sales  as  defined  in 
the  rule  proposed  today. 

SMALL   PRODUCERS 

Special  treatment  of  small  producers  offers 
scope  for  streamlining  the  regulatory  process 
without  risk  of  substantial  Impact  on  con- 
sumer prices,  the  FPC  said.  However,  the 
Commission  said  that  while  it  was  convinced 
of  the  need  for  distinctive  treatment  of 
small  producers,  outright  exemption  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  desirable,  even  assuming 
it  Is  legally  permissible.  The  objectives  can 
better  be  achieved  within  the  framework  of 
regulation,  the  Commission  declared.  The 
FPC  noted  that  small  producer  sales,  while 
representing  only  15  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate Interstate  supply,  are  80  percent  of  the 
gas  supply  of  1  pipeline  and  from  9  to  60 
percent  of  the  supply  of  the  25  largest  pipe- 
lines. Further,  the  FPC  said,  penetration  of 
rate  ceilings  even  on  a  small  scale  could  seri- 
ously disrupt  a  pattern  of  uniform  area  ceil- 
ings. By  providing  for  small  producer 
certificates,  as  proposed  in  the  rulemaking 
order  Issued  today,  the  Commission  Indicated 
that  relief  will  be  afforded  to  small  producers 
making  small  producer  sales  within  the 
celling.  Sales  by  small  producers  In  which 
large  producers  have  a  substantial  interest 
(more  than  one-eighth)  will  not  be  exempt. 
The  certificates  will  provide  a  means  to  clear 
the  FPC  dockets  and  facilitate  effective  regu- 
lation.    The  small  producers — those  selling 


less  than  10  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  an- 
nually— will  be  required  only  to  file  an 
annual  one-page  statement  of  basic  sales  in- 
formation. They  will  not  have  to  file  for  rate 
increases  on  small  producer  sales  up  to  the 
area  ceiling.  The  Commission  noted  that  Its 
small  producer  classification  will  include 
almost  250  producers  and  leave  only  about  40 
major  companies  still  subject  to  filing  re- 
quirements for  Individual  sales  in  the  Per- 
mian Basin.  Nationally,  this  breaking  point 
would  classify  about  2,000  producers  as  small 
and  about  75  as  major,  the  FPC  noted.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  emphasized  that  small 
producers  in  an  area  other  than  Permian 
will  not  be  eligible  for  coverage  until  an  area 
rate  is  fixed  In  their  area. 

COST  BASIS  FOR  AREA  PRICE 

The  Commission  concluded  that  a  com- 
posite cost  showing  is  the  basic  ingredient  on 
which  a  regulated  price  must  be  established. 
"If  the  area  rate  approach  Is  to  rest  on  a 
solid  foundation,"  the  FPC  declared,  "there 
must  be  an  objective  test  by  which  the  in- 
dustry, the  consumers,  and  the  courts  can 
appraise  the  fairness  of  the  price  we  fix." 
The  conclusion  that  a  cost  determination  is 
the  bedrock  on  which  the  area  rate  is  to  be 
established  does  not  mean  that  other  factors 
should  not  be  considered,  the  Commission 
said.  The  FPC  said  it  must  exercise  Its  Judg- 
ment and  determine  a  rate  In  light  of  all  the 
evidence,  arriving  at  one  which  will  elicit  ex- 
ploration activity  adequate  to  provide  the 
Increased  gas  supplies  required  by  consvuners 
in  the  future.  There  is  also  a  need  to  exer- 
cise Judgment  in  the  rate  design  to  avoid 
unnecessarily  sharp  and  abrupt  departure 
from  existing  pricing  patterns  and  the  busi- 
ness and  community  dislocation  which  could 
result,  the  Commission  said. 

The  FPC  used  the  cost  of  gas-well  gas  as 
the  yardstick  for  all  prices,  noting  that  oil- 
well  g£is  and  other  associated  gas  are  found 
largely  as  a  byproduct  of  oil.  Historically, 
oil-well  gas  has  not  been  priced  on  a  cost 
basis  and  any  cost-finding  technique  which 
assigns  large  sums  for  exploration  and  devel- 
opment to  oil-well  gas  Is  not  realistic,  the 
FPC  said.  Gas-well  gas  costs  are  much  more 
meaningful  because  they  are  far  less  depend- 
ent on  allocations  between  gas  and  oil.  the 
Commission  said. 

COST  OF  NEW  GAS-WELL  GAS 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the  pref- 
erable approach  for  new  gas-well  gas  Is  one 
geared  to  the  recent  cost  of  finding  and  pro- 
ducing gas  rather  than  the  historical  cost 
based  on  production  volumes.  A  price  based 
on  current  costs  "should  provide  the  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  find  and  sell  gas  under 
prevailing  conditions  at  rates  which  are 
keyed  to  industry  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  interest  of  consumers."  the 
Commission  asserted. 

The  FPC  found  the  cost  of  1.000  cubic 
feet  of  new  gas-well  gas  to  be  16.43  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  In  arriving  at  this  fig- 
ure, the  Commission  made  determinations 
on  exploration  and  development  costs;  pro- 
duction operating  expenses:  credit  for  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  liquids  stripped  from 
the  gas;  regulatory  expenses;  depletion,  de- 
preciation, and  amortization  of  production 
investment  costs;  return  on  production  in- 
vestment; return  on  working  capital:  royal- 
ties; and  production  taxes.  The  FPC  con- 
cluded that  the  cost  of  new  gas-well  gas 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  nation- 
wide data  although  it  made  clear  that  It  was 
here  determining  only  a  price  for  the  Per- 
mian Basin.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  no  adjustments  were  required  in  the 
cost  based  on  nationwide  data  in  establish- 
ing the  Permian  price  for  new  gas-well  gas. 
although  adjustments  for  noncost  factors 
may  be  appropriate  in  other  areas.  It  round- 
ed off  the  16.43-cent  ceiling  to  16.5  cents  for 
Texas  gas.  including  the  production  tax.  For 
New  Mexico   the  ceiling  is   15.5  cents  plus 
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applicable  production  taxes.  These  prices 
also  apply  to  residue  gas  derived  from  new 
gas-well  gas. 

COST    OF    ALL    OTHER    GAS 

The  FPC  used  the  cost  of  old  gas-well  gas 
as  a  basic  yardstick  In  establishing  a  single 
ceiling  for  all  other  gas,  referred  to  in  the 
opinion  as  "fiowlng  gas."  FPC  made  its  cost 
computation  for  flowing  gas  on  the  basis  of 
its  staff's  historical  cost-of-servlce  presen- 
tation for  the  area.  The  Commission  found 
this  method  the  most  solid  basis  for  de- 
termining the  cost  of  flowing  gas  and  noted 
that  a  different  approach  for  flowing  gas  was 
required  because  unlike  new  gas-well  gas  the 
price  of  flowing  gas  cannot  substantially  in- 
crease supplies  already  dedicated  to  Inter- 
state commerce  nor  can  it  materially  affect 
the  supply  of  such  gas  discovered  as  a  by- 
product of  ail.  The  Commission  utilized  the 
relative  cost  method  fo  rallocatlng  produc- 
tion costs  from  gas  condensate  reservoirs. 
It  also  utilized  the  16.5-cent  cost  of  gas  com- 
puted previously  by  an  Independent  cost- 
finding  technique  in  arriving  at  an  economic 
relationship  between  gas  and  oil  to  allocate 
exploration  and  development  costs.  The 
Commission  arrived  at  a  total  cost  of  14.39 
cents  which  was  rounded  off  to  14.5  cents  for 
Texas  gas.  Including  the  production  tax  al- 
lowance. In  New  Mexico,  where  taxes  are 
lower,  the  celling  price  was  fixed  at  13.5  cents, 
plus  State  taxes.  The  results  were  verified  by 
a  trending  back  of  the  cost  of  new  gas-well 
gas,  a  method  adopted  by  the  examiner  but 
used  by  the  Commission  only  as  a  check. 

RATE    OF    RETURN 

The  Commission  allowed  a  12-percent  rate 
of  return  on  Investment  for  both  new  gas 
and  for  fiowlng  gas.  In  dealing  with  new 
gas-well  gas,  the  FPC  pointed  out  that  It 
must  operate  within  long-accepted  Judicial 
guidelines  and  that  as  a  starting  point  it 
considered  its  experience  with  natural  gas 
pipelines,  which  are  currently  being  allowed 
overall  returns  principally  in  the  6 '4  to  6 ',4 
percent  range  which  translates  into  a  yield 
of  10  to  12  percent  on  equity.  Noting  that 
producers  generally  are  85  percent  equity 
companies,  the  Conunisslon  pointed  out  that 
production  operations  Inherently  involve  a 
greater  degree  of  risk  than  transportation. 
While  recognizing  these  special  risks,  the 
FPC  said  they  are  not  as  great  as  the  pro- 
ducers claim.  The  producers  sought  a  re- 
turn of  16  to  18  percent.  After  an  exten- 
sive review  of  producers'  earnings  experience, 
for  Permian  and  nationally,  and  for  inte- 
grated and  nonlntegrated  companies,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  a  12  percent  re- 
turn "protects  gas  consumers  against  ex- 
cessive prices  but  It  Is  not  so  low  that  it 
falls  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try." For  fiowlng  gas,  the  FPC  pointed  out 
that  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  risk  since 
the  great  bulk  was  found  as  an  incident  to 
the  search  for  oil.  However,  this  is  balanced 
by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  flowing  gas  is 
below  pipeline  quality  and  will  not  command 
the  ceiling  price,  the  Commission  said. 

COMPETITION 

The  Commission  rejected  the  producers' 
contention  that  It  should  simply  accept  the 
negotiated  contract  prices  because  they  had 
been  reached  as  a  result  of  competition.  The 
FPC  said  that  while  the  history  of  negotiated 
prices  Is  an  Important  element  in  its  deci- 
sion, adoption  of  the  producers'  proposal 
would  amount  to  an  abdication  of  Its  regu- 
latory responsibility.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  record  to  suggest  that  competition  among 
producers  in  making  sales  to  pipelines  "is  in 
any  way  adequate  to  assure  that  the  public 
will  secure  gas  at  Just  and  reasonable  prices 
in  the  absence  of  regulation,"  the  FPC  as- 
serted. The  entire  history  of  pipeline  pur- 
chasing activities  has  been  characterized  by 
the  overriding  needs  of  pipelines  to  contract 
for  large  blocks  of  uncommitted  reserves  es- 
sential to  maintain  their  competitive  posi- 


tion In  developing  markets  and  their  inability 
to  accomplish  this  objective  except  at  ever- 
Increasing  prices,  the  Commission  said. 
There  is  no  basis  for  concluding  that  there 
would  be  any  effective  producer  price  com- 
petition even  if  the  pipelines  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  actively  encourage  it,  the  FPC  said. 
Until  the  FPC  outlawed  it.  the  entire  con- 
tract pattern  in  Permian  was  based  on  indef- 
inite escalation  clauses  calculated  to  assure 
that  all  producers  would  be  treated  alike  and 
receive  the  highest  going  rates,  the  Commis- 
sion pointed  out.  If  there  is  a  case  to  be 
made  for  effective  competition  among  pro- 
ducers in  establishing  Just  and  reasonable 
rates,  the  FPC  said,  it  has  not  been  made  on 
this  record.  An  examination  of  contract 
prices  Is  "only  the  beginning  and  not  the  end 
of  our  task  in  establishing  the  proper  criteria 
for  determining  Just  and  reasonable  rates," 
the  FPC  declared, 

SPRABERRY  CONTRACTS 

The  Commission  reversed  the  presiding  ex- 
aminer on  his  determination  that  the  so- 
called  "Spraberry"  contracts  should  be  out- 
lawed. These  contracts  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  caslnghead  gas  by  the  pipeline, 
which  processes  the  gas  and  pays  the  pro- 
ducer a  percentage  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  extracted  liquids  plus  a  fixed  price 
for  the  residue  gas  delivered  to  the  pipeline. 
The  FPC  held  that  this  type  of  contract  is 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  but  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  It  must  reject  a  common  form 
of  contract  which  has  been  found  useful  in 
the  industry.  "We  believe  that  regulation 
should  utilize  Industry  practices  developed  by 
the  parties  to  meet  industry  problems  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  maintaining  effective 
regulation,"  the  Commission  declared.  The 
FPC  noted  that  Spraberry  contracts  govern 
about  20  percent  of  gas  sold  in  the  Permian 
Basin.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pipe- 
lines' costs  of  gathering  and  processing  cas- 
lnghead gas  purchased  under  Spraberry  con- 
tracts are  greater  than  the  revenues  realized 
by  the  pipelines  from  the  liquids  extracted, 
the  FPC  said.  As  long  as  the  liquid  revenues 
to  the  pipeline  equal  or  exceed  the  processing 
and  gathering  costs,  the  consumer  will  be 
adequately  protected  by  the  established  ceil- 
ing for  residue  gas,  the  FPC  said. 

DIVIDING      DATE      FOR      NEW     AND      OLD      GAS 

The  FPC  based  Its  selection  of  January  1, 
1961,  as  the  dividing  line  between  new  and 
old  gas-well  gas  on  several  grounds.  His- 
torical cost-of-servlce  data  used  in  the  pro- 
ceeding Is  based  on  the  1960  test  year,  and 
the  "directional"  concept  of  being  able  to 
direct  drilling  toward  either  gas  or  oil  first 
became  apparent  about  that  time,  the  FPC 
indicated.  The  Commission  also  noted  that 
its  guideline  ceilings  were  established  In 
September  1960  and  that  its  pricing  policy 
has  given  different  treatment  to  gas  dedi- 
cated since  that  date.  The  FPC  said  that 
all  things  considered,  the  dividing  line 
should  be  as  of  the  end  of  the  1960  test  year. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  concurred  in  the 
Commission's  opinion,  endorsing  the  con- 
sideration of  costs  for  purposes  of  the  initial 
rate  proceeding.  He  expressed  his  additional 
views  for  the  simplification  of  the  trial  and 
disposition  of  future  area  rate  proceedings. 

"The  record  in  this  case  fully  establishes," 
Commissioner  O'Connor  said,  "that  the  con- 
tract price  at  which  most  producers  are  able 
and  willing  to  operate  is  Just  and  reason- 
able." Stating  that  the  contract  price  is  the 
best  measure  of  the  Inducement  required  to 
elicit  an  adequate  supply,  he  added  that 
"Composite  costs  best  serve  as  a  check  on 
average  field  prices  to  preclude  significant 
price  departures."  He  said  that  "our  Judg- 
ment should  rest  primarily  on  the  market 
place  where  we  can  rely  on  competition  to 
determine  Just  and  reasonable  rates."  In 
concluding,  he  emphasized  that  "Our  pro- 


ceeding has  established  a  significant  point: 
there  Is  no  substantial  difference  between 
market  and  costs  in  the  Permian." 

Commissioner  O'Connor  dissented  on  the 
limited  issue  of  the  B.t.u.,  adjustment  de- 
termination. He  objected  to  the  "50-B.t.u. 
gap"  that  resulted  from  the  FPC's  providing 
upward  adjustments  from  1.050  B.t.u. 's,  and 
downward  adjustments  from  1,000  B.t.u. 's. 
Commissioner  O'Connor  urged  a  standard 
of  1,000  B.t.u. "s,  which  he  said  was  the  tinl- 
form  contract  standard  for  B.t.u.  adjust- 
ments in  the  Permian  Basin  and  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  He  also  argued  that  the 
upward  B.t.u.  adjustment  should  be  applied 
to  all  gas.  not  Just  new  gas-well  gas. 

In  urging  simplification  of  the  regulatory 
methods.  Commissioner  O'Connor  said  the 
record  established  that  average  market  prices 
in  the  Permian  are  Just  and  reasonable.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  law  does  not  dictate  a 
single  methodology  in  fixing  producer  rates 
and  said  the  absence  of  traditional  public 
utility  characteristics  in  natural  gas  produc- 
tion presents  problems  that  axe  directly 
antithetical  to  transmission  or  distribution. 
"Regulatory  authority  must  be  employed  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  industry  dictate," 
he  stated.  Commissioner  O'Connor  also 
noted  that  "Congress  and  the  courts  have  re- 
fused to  confine  permissible  principles  of  pro- 
cedure to  a  narrow  corridor." 

The  problem  is  one  of  fixing  a  price  based, 
not  only  upon  what  must  be  performed,  but 
primarily  on  what  will  Induce  the  product, 
he  continued.  It  is  not  so  much  actual  cost 
as  It  Is  market  cost,  he  said,  and  not  only 
prudent  return  but  incentive  prices,  and 
not  Just  cost  of  service  but  also  cost  of  sup- 
ply. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  declared  that  area 
rates  must  have  a  single  overriding  pur- 
pose— to  control  the  available  supply  of 
natural  gas.  The  rates  must  be  high  enough 
but  only  high  enough  to  accomplish  this 
policy,  he  said.  In  the  context  of  area  pric- 
ing, he  declared.  Just  and  reasonable  rates 
can  best  be  used  as  a  measure  to  elicit  the 
necessary  supply. 

He  said  that  the  focus  in  this  proceeding 
on  costs  makes  it  both  necessary  and  proper 
that  the  financial  requirements  of  the  in- 
dustry be  determined,  but  that  the  FPC 
has  more  flexibility  than  suggested  by  the 
major  emphasis  on  cost-plus  regulation — 
stemming  from  a  conviction  that  costs  must 
always  be  the  primary  basis  for  regulation. 
Commissioner  O'Connor  said  It  was  clear  that 
the  allowed  rates  bear  a  "close  and  sub- 
stantial relation"  to  the  weighted  average 
prices  negotiated  In  the  field.  The  cost-plus 
rate  and  the  negotiated  contract  price  fall 
within  that  zone  of  reasonableness  essential 
to  regulation,  he  said.  "Therefore,"  he  con- 
tinued, "it  is  not  required  In  future  pro- 
ceedings that  costs  be  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Just  and  reasonable  rates.  The  time 
is  ripe  to  abandon  costs  as  the  sole  refer- 
ential. Among  the  alternatives  competition 
has  been  shown  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  an 
appropriate  and  compelling  measures  of  Just 
and  reasonable  rates." 

In  reviewing  the  Inherent  limitations  and 
estimates  in  cost-plus  regulation.  Commis- 
sioner O'Connor  cited  the  difficulties  in  col- 
lecting and  presenting  data,  and  pointed  to 
the  deficiencies  in  the  use  of  questionnaires, 
primarily  that  of  obtaining  adequate  cover- 
age. He  added,  however,  that  they  had 
served  a  purpose  In  establishing  that  nego- 
tiated field  prices  are  within  the  permissible 
zone  of  reasonableness.  After  cost  compo- 
nents are  adopted,  he  continued,  "the  circu- 
lar ceremony  known  as  cost  allocation  be- 
gins." The  FPC  avoided  some  of  the  pitfalls, 
he  indicated,  but  this  still  requires  an  exer- 
cise of  Judgment  within  a  fairly  broad  range. 
Strict  adherence  would  produce  a  spectrum 
of  rates  "so  wide  and  variant"  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  clearly  unrealistic  results. 
Commissioner    O'Connor    asserted.    Finally, 
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he  said,  statistical  costs  still  must  be  related 
to  reserve  additions  before  the  desired  costs 
per  Mcf  can  be  found.  An  understatement 
of  reserves  found  causes  high  per  unit  costs, 
he  pointed  out,  and  an  overstatement  has  the 
reverse  results,  yet  the  estimation  of  reserve 
figures  requires  considerable  subjectivity. 

The  statutory  function  of  rate  regulation 
is  to  arrive  at  reasonable  results,  Commls- 
sloner  O'Connor  said,  and  the  use  of  com- 
posite figures  to  explain  economic  behavior 
is  a  useful  analytic  system.  However,  he 
continued,  they  are  not  the  only  independent 
referentlals  that  can  be  used.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  ascertainment  of  a  producer's  in- 
vestment were  to  be  presented  on  a  basis  con- 
forming to  sound  accounting  practices,  he  in- 
dicated, adding  that  the  yield  concept  de- 
serves full  consideration  in  future  proceed- 
ings as  a  reasonable  alternative  that  might 
be  preferable  to  traditional  methods. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  rebutted  the  ac- 
cusation of  "drastic  Inflationary  cycles"  of 
wellhead  prices  in  the  last  20  years,  declar- 
ing that  all  available  Information  and  discus- 
sion "lead  persuasively  to  the  conclusion  that 
field  prices  are  set  after  vigorous  bargaining 
within  a  context  of  numerous  restrictive 
economic  forces."  He  emphasized  that 
"where  price  dictation  exists,  it  is  seldom 
with  the  seller."  It  is  clear  that  the  well- 
head price  Increases  of  the  1950's  began  at 
levels  not  even  remotely  near  the  cost  or 
value  of  separately  found  reserves,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  natural  gas  "coming  Into 
its  own  about  that  time,"  Commissioner 
O'Connor  cited  four  factors  that  led  to  in- 
creases— the  constant  rise  in  interstate  de- 
mand requiring  a  constant  reserve  capacity 
increase;  the  resulting  activation  of  Indefi- 
nite escalation  clauses;  the  extensive  rene- 
gotiation of  escalation  clauses  by  pipelines 
to  preclude  a  repetition;  and  the  competitive 
buyers  market  existing  temporarily  when 
pipelines  entered  new  purchasing  areas  to 
negotiate  contracts  at  prices  somewhat  above 
the  market.  He  noted  that  the  higher  prices 
in  the  latter  instance  indicate  producers 
cannot  achieve  such  prices  without  a  com- 
petitive purchasing  structure.  He  indicated 
that  by  utilizing  the  rationale  in  today's 
opinion  the  FPC  could  have  established  maxi- 
mum prices  of  7.2  cents  in  1947  and  12.5 
cents  in  1956,  whereas  the  average  wellhead 
prices  in  the  Permian  for  those  years  were 
4  cents  and  9.7  cents  respectively. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  emphasized  that 
the  experience  of  the  industry  is  that  pipe- 
line negotiators  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as 
Is  possible.  Furthermore,  in  reviewing  price 
trends  from  1922  to  1980.  he  said  such  prices 
showed  a  germinal  period  of  relatively  high 
rates  followed  by  successively  declining  pe- 
riods, bringing  depressed  prices.  A  low  point 
was  reached  during  World  War  II.  followed 
by  a  period  of  successive  increases  during 
the  postwar  period  responsive  to  Increased 
demand,  he  noted.  The  moving  average  price 
in  1954.  when  Federal  regulation  began,  was 
1  cent  lower  than  In  1922,  and  the  1950-60 
increase  was  only  0.9  cent  g-eater  than  the 
seldom  emphasized  decrease  from  1922-40, 
he  pointed  out.  Furthermore,  during  the 
last  30  years  demand  increased  more  than 
700  percent,  he  pointed  out.  Commissioner 
O'Connor  said  the  Increasing  demand  for 
Interstate  gas  dictated  that  annual  additions 
not  only  equal  production,  but  that  a  re- 
serve cushion  be  added  as  a  safety  margin. 
Prices  had  to  rise,  he  declared,  not  only  to 
meet  costs  but  to  finance  the  annual  capacity 
Increase. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  also  noted  that 
the  wellhead  price  increase  was  but  a  slight 
portion  of  the  rise  In  burner  tip  prices.  For 
the  years  1950-60.  he  said,  the  record  es- 
tablishes that  wellhead  prices  rose  only  7.5 
cents  while  residential  prices  rose  34.4  cents. 
He  also  cited  record  evidence  showing  the 
price  rise  was  not  inconsistent  with  con- 
temporaneous trends.     He  used  statistics  for 


annual  indices  of  retail  fuel  prices,  which 
showed  that  with  an  Index  of  100  for  the  base 
year  of  1945.  natural  gas  rose  by  1960  to  147.2, 
whereas  fuel  oil  rose  to  179.6,  bltxxminous 
coal  rose  to  191.9.  and  anthracite  coal  to 
185.3.  He  also  used  a  chart  showing  the  rise 
In  wellhead  prices  was  not  excessive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rise  In  the  interstate  demand, 
wholesale  price  trends,  price  trends  for  com- 
petitive fuels,  or  in  average  hourly  earnings. 
Conunlssloner  O'Connor  said  it  was  clear  that 
there  is  such  a  measure  of  effective  competi- 
tion that  In  futvu'e  proceedings  producers 
can  be  accorded  a  relative  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  end  that  contract  prices 
determine  celling  rates. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  monopolistic  power 
by  Permian  producers,  he  declared,  and  cer- 
tainly no  basis  for  a  presumption  that  there 
is  no  competition.  He  emphasized  the  large 
numbers  of  major  producers  in  the  Permian 
and  the  vast  range  In  Initial  prices  over  a 
decade  to  establish  that  there  Is  no  monopo- 
listic price  dictation.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  indefinite  escalations  are  "universally 
condemned,"  and  that  controls  will  preclude 
any  further  Increases  by  such  escalations. 
Further,  he  indicated  that  the  national  en- 
ergy market  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  "For 
these  reasons,"  he  said,  "I  rely  upon  the  rea- 
sonable market  prices  In  addition  to  the  cost 
consideration  in  our  decision." 

The  record  provides  substantial  evidence 
that  in  the  future  the  FPC  should  perfect 
a  system  of  producer  regulation  that  con- 
siders costs,  but  relies  on  competitive  forces 
which  in  themselves  provide  an  independent 
determinant  to  prices  apart  from  what  pro- 
ducers might  prefer  to  dictate.  Commissioner 
O'Connor  asserted.  This  focus  on  contracts 
would  remain  constant  unless  there  were  im- 
portant departures  in  direct  relation  to  cur- 
rent experiences  and  production  volumes, 
projections,  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures, drilling  success  ratios,  market 
demand  reserve  additions,  and  the  general 
cost  index  of  the  national  economy.  Of 
these  factors,  the  most  Important  is  the  re- 
serves added  each  year,  being  the  crucial 
measure  of  the  ability  of  just  and  reasonable 
rates  to  elicit  the  necessary  supply.  Commis- 
sioner O'Connor  said.  The  other  Important 
factors  are  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures and  drilling  success  ratios,  he 
stated.  Both  are  joint  oil-gas  costs,  and  sub- 
stantial deviations  over  a  long  term  would 
require  corresponding  rate  adjustments,  he 
said. 

These  relationships  can  best  assist  the  FPC 
In  a  determination  of  whether  regulatory 
controls  are  successful  in  meeting  current 
and  projected  needs.  Commissioner  O'Con- 
nor said.  If  adequate  reserves  were  being 
found,  an  uncomplicated  and  practical  de- 
cision would  be  one  which  Imposed  a  single 
celling  approximating  the  Initial  price  mode 
or  median  for  new  contracts,  he  said.  If 
additions  were  excessive,  the  celling  could 
be  lowered,  and  If  deficient.  It  would  be 
raised,  and  this  policy  could  be  Implemented 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense,  greatly 
relieving  the  regulatory  burden  and  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenses,  he  declared. 

For  determining  the  reasonable  market 
prices.  Commissioner  O'Connor  stated  that 
"an  analysis  of  market  prices  establishes  that 
contracts  have  apparently  approached  costs 
for  the  natural  gas  industry  In  the  Permian, 
and  for  the  past  5  years,  have  maintained 
a  level  close  to  the  cost  analysis  we  here 
adopt."  Citing  record  evidence  of  the  con- 
tract prices.  Commissioner  O'Connor  empha- 
sized that,  under  contracts  since  1960,  the 
larger  volumes  of  gas  well  gas  were  flow- 
ing "at  rates  ranging  from  15.5  to  17  cents 
with  the  largest  volumes  at  16  cents." 
Thus,  he  stated,  "the  16.5-cent  rate  estab- 
lished by  our  cost  analysis  is  clearly  within 
the  range  of  contract  prices." 

He  fvirther  stated  that  "The  weighted 
average  contract  price  for  new  gas  well  gas 
is  14.76  cents,  apparently  after  certain  pro- 


portionate adjustments  to  reflect  deficien- 
cies." Since  the  reasonable  amount  of  the 
average  adjustment  would  be  in  the  range 
of  from  1  to  1.7  cents,  he  said,  a  celling  of 
between  16  cents  and  just  under  16.5  cents 
is  Indicated.  Analysis  of  the  record  evi- 
dence on  the  contract  prices  for  pipeline 
quality  gas  establishes  that  the  16.5-cent 
rate  is  clearly  in  line,  he  concluded. 

Conunlssloner  O'Connor  also  relied  on  the 
contract  prices  for  his  price  for  flowing  gas. 
He  emphasized  that  directionality  is  pres- 
ently acceptable  as  an  exploratory  device  of 
the  industry.  Therefore,  he  would  utilize 
the  two-price  system  as  a  device  to  elicit 
supply.  He  Joined  in  the  1960  division  date 
as  the  year  in  which  directionality  had  es- 
tablished Itself. 

Turning  to  the  contract  evidence  for  1960, 
he  said,  the  record  establishes  "that  the 
weighted  average  revenues  received  for  all 
gas-well  gas  flowing  in  1960  was  13.05  cents." 
By  applying  an  appropriate  upward  adjust- 
ment for  quality  deficiencies  a  price  in  the 
range  of  14  to  14.5  cents  is  established. 
Therefore,  It  can  be  concluded  on  the  present 
record,"  he  stated,  "that  the  cost-plus  rate  of 
14.5  cents  for  flowing  gas  is  the  just  and 
reasonable  rate." 

In  conclusion.  Commissioner  O'Connor 
stated  that  "costs  are  most  useful  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  to  the  contract  prices,"  and 
either  method  Is  presently  permissible  for 
purposes  of  area  ratemaking.  Although  an 
orderly  conclusion  of  pending  area  cases 
is  required,  he  said,  contracts  should  provide 
an  expeditious  basis  for  setting  Just  and 
reasonable  rates  in  all  other  areas. 

Commissioner  Ross  xirged  future  potential 
reflnements  to  both  methodology  and  basic 
data  for  area  rate  proceedings.  He  dissented 
only  on  the  selection  of  January  1,  1961,  as 
the  dividing  line  between  new  and  old  gas, 
arguing  that  It  made  "no  sense"  and  that 
the  line  should  have  been  set  as  of  the  date  of 
the  Commission's  opinion. 

Commissioner  Roes  strongly  suggested 
that  future  area  rates  should  be  established 
In  the  context  of  a  nationwide  proceeding. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  price  for  new  gas  is 
based  on  nationwide  rationale  and  data,  and 
that  this  same  basis  Is  used  to  support  the 
prices  for  all  other  gas.  He  pointed  out,  fur- 
ther, that  the  search  for  gas  is  conducted 
on  a  national  basis  both  by  producers  and 
pijjelines.  and  that  evaluation  of  location  on 
price  can  be  determined  much  more  effec- 
tively in  a  proceeding  which  considers  the 
Inter-elatlonshlps  of  the  various  supply  areas 
with  the  markets  they  serve. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  a 
nationwide  proceeding  "is  a  practical  neces- 
sity," Commissioner  Ross  declared.  He  said 
that  a  national  proceeding  would  obviate 
the  necessity  "of  plowing  the  same  old 
sround  time  and  time  again."  While  special 
area  rate  proceedings  have  advantages  for 
the  first  couple  of  cases,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  rapidly  takes  over,  he  asserted. 

Other  recommendations  by  Conunlssloner 
Ross  included: 

The  continuing  use  and  reflnement  of  the 
application  of  econometric  and  other  ad- 
vanced analytic  techniques  to  the  dlfiBcult 
task  of  producer  regulation  in  future  pro- 
ceedings. The  FPC  staff  submitted  econo- 
metric studies  in  this  case,  he  noted,  mark- 
ing the  flrst  attempt  to  analyze  and  test  the 
complex  interaction  of  regulatory  and  mar- 
ket factors  with  the  aid  of  advanced  statisti- 
cal and  mathematical  techniques.  While 
adoption  of  the  two-price  directional  concept 
In  this  proceeding  made  it  inappropriate  to 
use  the  results  of  these  studies.  Commissioner 
Ross  said  that  when  better  developed,  this 
type  of  analysis  will  provide  both  a  practical 
and  legal  foundation  for  better  producer 
reg\ilatlon. 

Further  consideration  of  project  account- 
ing as  a  method  of  pricing  new  gas.  This 
method  visualizes  a  project  cost  model  which 
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requires  a  true  yield  rate  of  return.  In  con- 
trast, the  method  used  by  the  Commission 
in  the  Permian  case,  which  he  said  Is  a 
form  of  cross-section  accounting  method.  Is 
directed  toward  finding  a  rate  of  return  un- 
der a  comparable  earnings  test.  In  this  case. 
Commissioner  Ross  said,  the  Permian  rate  of 
return  evidence  on  a  true  yield  basis  was 
not  adequate  to  support  use  of  the  project 
accounting  method.  However,  he  said  it  was 
ripe  for  further  consideration. 

Commissioner  Black  in  his  separate  state- 
ment on  rate  of  return  cautioned  that  "the 
Importance  of  a  careful  rate-of-return  de- 
termination cannot  be  overemphasized," 
noting  that  every  percentage  point  of  re- 
turn equates  to  nearly  $4.5  million  annually 
to  pvu-chasers  of  Permian  Basin  gas.  He  con- 
cluded "with  some  reluctance"  that,  while 
the  record  did  not  strongly  support  such  a 
conclusion,  on  the  evidence  in  the  present 
proceeding  the  12-percent  rate  allowed  by  the 
Commission  is  not  excessive.  However,  he 
emphasized  his  "strong  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission's determination  of  rate  of  return  will 
not  be  understood  as  some  kind  of  immutable 
standard  which  we  have  developed  in  this 
pilot  decision." 

Commissioner  Black  noted  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  presentation  of  both  the  ex- 
aminer and  the  staff  on  the  rate  of  return 
question.  The  FPC  staff  had  recommended 
9.5-percent  return,  and  Commissioner  Black, 
in  citing  evidence  offered  to  support  this  fig- 
ure, said  that  while  the  statistics  used  are 
subject  to  Inflrmities,  they  indicated  that 
the  Commission's  12-percent  allowance  is 
very  probably  a  generous  one. 

The  examiner's  adoption  of  a  12-percent 
rate  of  return  was,  he  felt,  based  on  a  "woe- 
fully Inadequate  •  •  »  sampling"  of  non- 
integrated  companies  whose  sales  were  but 
an  'infinitesimal  part  of  the  total"  sales  of 
the  Permian  Basin.  In  contrast,  he  indi- 
cated, the  Commisssion  employs  as  the 
starting  point  the  rates  of  return  allowed 
jurisdictional  pipeline  companies  and  then 
seeks  to  translate  the  added  risk  inherent  in 
natural  gas  production  in  terms  of  percent- 
age points  of  return  on  investment.  But, 
Commissioner  Black  said,  this  translation 
'has  only  marginal  support  in  the  record 
and  we  should  acknowledge  this  to  be  the 
fact." 

The  most  important  single  reason  for  a 
liberal  rate  of  return  in  Permian  Is  that  the 


greater  part  of  the  gas  Is  substantially  be- 
low pipeline  quality,  he  said,  and  with  the 
price  adjustments  to  reflect  these  quality 
differentials,  much  of  it  will  not  command 
the  ceiling  prices.  The  12-percent  return 
may  be  Justifled  by  the  special  risk  that 
producers  will  continue  to  find  large 
amounts  of  substandard  gas.  Commissioner 
Black  concluded. 


Fact  Sheet — Permian  Basin  Area  Rate 
Proceeding 

The  Permian  Basin  area  rate  proceeding 
covers  3  of  the  FPC's  23  pricing  areas — the 
Permian  Basin  area  of  New  Mexico  and  Tex- 
as Railroad  Commission  District  Nos.  7-C 
and  8. 

Counties: 

New  Mexico — Permian  Basin  (3)  :  Chaves, 
Eddy,  and  Lea. 

Texas  R.R.C.D.  No.  7-C  (14):  Coke,  Con- 
cho, Crockett,  Irion,  Kimble,  McCuUoch, 
Menard,  Reagan,  Runnels.  Schleicher.  Sutton. 
Terrell,  Tom  Green,  and  Upton. 

Texas  R.R.C.D.  No.  8  (41)  :  Andrews,  Bailey. 
Borden,  Brewster,  Cochrane,  Cottle,  Crane, 
Crosby,  Culberson,  Dawson.  Dickens,  Ector. 
El  Paso,  Floyd,  Gaines,  Garza,  Glasscock. 
Hale,  Hockley,  Howard,  Hudspeth,  Jeff  Davis. 
Kent,  King,  Lamb,  Loving,  Lubbock,  Lynn, 
Martin,  Midland,  Mitchell,  Motley,  Pecos, 
Presidio,  Reeves,  Scurry,  Sterling,  Terry, 
Ward,  Winkler,  and  Yoakum. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Permian  Basin  inter- 
state production  goes  to  three  pipeline  pur- 
chasers— El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  of  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  73  percent;  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.. 
of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  18  percent;  and  Transwest- 
ern  Pipeline  Co.,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  9  per- 
cent. 

The  Permian  Basin  accounts  for  about  11 
percent  of  all  gas  moving  Into  Interstate 
markets.  Revenues  from  Permian  Basin 
Jurisdictional  sales  by  producers  to  pipelines 
amounted  to  about  $126,035,035  in  1960 — or 
about  10  percent  of  the  $1,265,381,342  In 
revenues  from  nationwide  jurisdictional 
sales  by  producers  to  pipelines  in  that  year. 

The  proceeding  Involved  336  respondents 
and  47  Interveners.  There  are  approximately 
1,400  producers  in  the  Permian  Basin.  There 
were  251  days  In  hearing,  30,839  pages  of 
transcript  and  337  main  exhibits  plus  nu- 
merous supplemental  exhibits.  Measured  by 
hearing  days,  the  case  is  the  longest  ever 


held  by  the  FPC,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  size 
of  the  transcript  It  Is  one  of  the  largest. 

chronologt 

September  28.  1960:  FPC  Issued  "Phillips" 
ruling  (Opinion  No.  338)  holding  that  Indi- 
vidual company  ratemaking  Is  unworkable 
for  producers.  General  Policy  Statement 
61-1,  issued  concurrently,  set  out  Interim 
price  ceilings  for  23  producing  areas.  In- 
terim ceilings  for  the  3  areas  Involved  In 
the  Permian  Basin  hearing  were  16  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  for  new  sales  and  11 
cents  as  the  level  at  which  Increases  In  exist- 
ing rates  would  be  suspended. 

December  23.  1960:  Permian  Basin  area 
rate  hearing  ordered. 

March  6,  1961 :  First  prehearing  confer- 
ence held  in  Midland,  Tex.  Later  met  In 
Midland  on  March  7  and  8  and  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  April  12, 13,  and  27. 

May  26,  1961 :  Examiner's  report  to  Com- 
mission on  prehearing  conference. 

September  7,  1961:  Prehearing  conference, 
Washington,  D.C. 

October  11,  1961:  Hearing  begins  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

September  12,  1963:  Hearing  concluded. 

November  22,  1963:  Initial  briefs  deadline. 
Filed,  jointly  or  separately,  by  50  parties. 

January  15,  1964:  Reply  briefs  deadline. 
Filed,  jointly  or  separately,  by  21  parties. 

September  17,  1964:  FPC  Presiding  Exam- 
iner Seymour  Wenner's  initial  decision  is- 
sued, adopting  new  two-price  system  de- 
signed to  speed  search  for  new  gas,  based  on 
"directional"  concept  that  exploratory  ac- 
tivities can  be  directed  toward  search  for  gas 
reservoirs  separately  from  oil  reservoirs,  thus 
making  supply  of  "gas-well  gas"  responsive 
to  price.  Examiner  would  establish  series  of 
celling  prices  for  Permian  Basin  ranging  from 
low  of  10  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  old 
caslnghead  gas  to  high  of  16.75  cents  for 
new  "gas-well  gas."  , 

November  23,  1964:  Deadline  for  exceptions 
to  examiner's  decision. 

January  15,  1965:  Deadline  for  replies  to 
exceptions  to  examiner's  decision. 

February  8  through  February  10,  1965:  Oral 
argument  before  members  of  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

August  5,  1965:  FPC  opinion  issued  (Opin- 
ion No.  468) ,  with  related  rule-making  or- 
der, show-cause  order,  and  order  issuing  cer- 
tificates. 


Federal  Power  Commission — Summary  of  Permian  Basin  ceiling  rates  allowed  by  the  FPC,  recommended  by  (he  examiner,  and  advocated 

by  the  major  parlies  • 
[In  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas] 


New- 
gas  well 

New  residue 

Old 
gas  well 

Old 
residue 

New 

caslnghead 

Old 
caslnghead 

Prescrilwi 

quality 
differentials 

Qas- 
well 
gas 

Oil- 
well 
gas 

Minimum  rates 

Kodoral  Power  Commission  ^                .       .    .  .  .. 

16.5 
16.75 

14.75 
20.0 

(') 
20.0 

16.5 

14.5 

14.5 
13.5 

13.5 
20.0 

(») 
20.0 

13.  S 

13.25 

14.5 
13.5 

13.5 
20.0 

(•) 
20.0 

13.5 
13.5 

14.5 
11.0 

10.0 
20.0 

O 
20.0 

10.0 
0.5 

14.5 
10.0 

10.0 
20.0 

(») 
20.0 

10.0 
9.5 

Yes' 

do* 

do» 

do' 

(•) 
Opposed 

Yes' 

do  » 

9  cents. 

Presiding  examiner 

15.0 

13.5 
20.0 

(») 
20.0 

13.5 
13.25 

7  cents  for  caslnghead,  9  cents 

State  and  Public  Utilities  Commis-sion  of  California. 
State  of  Texas  and  Texas  Independent  Producers 
&  Royalty  .Association.' 

In<iependent  Petroleum  Association  of  America 

Major  producers  »                  

for  other  gas;  Imyer's  OK 

required. 
Opposed. 
13.5  cents  for  all  gas. 

(•) 
Do  not  except  to  examiner's 

California  distributors  '*^                                     - 

recommended      minimum 
rates,  but  oppose  require- 
ment of  buyer's  OK. 
Do  not  except  to  examiner's 

Federal  Power  Commission  staff  . 

14.25 

recommendation. 
Does  not  except  to  examin- 

er's rccomnjendation. 

'  Several  parties  made  no  area  rate  proposals,  asserting  a  right  to  individual  company 
reatmeiit. 

•  The  FPC's  ceilings  include  production  taxes.  The  ceilings  for  gas  produced  in 
New  Mexifo  will  I*  lower,  renecting  the  tax  level  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  FPC's 
opinion. 

'  The  FPC  ceilings  apply  to  "pipeline  quality"  gas.  Prices  for  inferior  quality  gas 
will  be  fixed  below  the  ceiling  prices  on  the  basis  of  quality  guideline  standards.  Up- 
ward and  downward  adjustments  provided  for  B.t.u  content. 

*  Quality  differentials  only  for  pressure  in  new  residue  gas:  Minus  1.5  cents  for  gas 
which  will  require  only  1  stage  of  compression;  minus  2  cents  for  less  than  2  stages 
of  compression. 

» Quality  differentials  as  indicated  in  docket  No.  R-200. 


«  Texas  Independent  Producers  &  Royalty  Owners  Association,  joined  by  the  West 
Central  Texas  Oil  &  (ias  .Association. 

'  Favor  prescribed  quality  differentials  in  principle,  but  do  not  specify  amounts  for 
this  proceeding. 

'  No  ceilings.    Contract  prices  should  prevail. 

°  Plus  several  small  producers  who  adopted  the  major  producers'  proposals. 

10  The  CaUfornia  distributors  excepted  to  some  of  the  Examin^fr's  new  gas-well  gas 
determinations  but  did  not  specify  a  colling  reflecting  those  exceptions 

"  Differentials  of  minus  1  cent  for  sour  gas;  minus  5  cents  for  gas  with  high  cartwn 
dioxide  content;  minus  l.'i  cents  for  r«-;i.lae  gas  which  will  require  2  stages  or  more  of 
compression,  and  minus  2  cents  for  residue  gas  with  less  than  2  stages  of  compression 
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DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1599)  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  bill,  S.  1599,  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  history  of  our  Government — 
and,  indeed,  of  oiu:  Nation — would  be 
brightened  by  the  enactment  of  this 
landmark  legislation. 

Ours  is  an  urban  society.  The  great 
majority  of  Americans  live  in  cities,  and 
their  suburbs.  The  bulk  of  our  Na- 
tion's wealth  is  created,  each  day,  in 
these  cities.  The  health  of  our  society 
hinges  on  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  our  cities — their  suburbs — and  the 
people  who  live  in  them. 

This  is  a  fact  of  modern  life.  For  our 
urban  population  is  expanding — explod- 
ing, if  you  will.  When  our  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  only  5  percent  of  our 
people  lived  in  urban  areas.  Today.  70 
percent  of  Americans  live  in  cities,  towns, 
and  suburbs,  and  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, over  four-fifths — or  350  million 
people — will  be  living  in  our  urban 
areas.  Remember,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  only  35  years  from  the  21st  century. 
Still,  we  try  to  deal  with  21st  century 
problems  in  18th  century  ways.  Our 
cities,  towns,  and  suburbs — regardless  of 
their  size — are  in  trouble.  Beset  with 
problems  stemming  from  rapid  growth 
and  change,  they  struggle  to  serve  our 
people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  older 
conununlties — and  these  include  many  of 
our  smaller  towns — are  faced,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  with  problems  of  in- 
herited slums  and  blight,  and  of  rapid 
new  growth.  Even  our  youngest  and 
smallest  towns  confront  urgent  problems 
arising  from  present  or  imminent 
growth. 

The  costs  of  local  service  are  rising  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Local  taxes  this  year 
are  running  about  140  percent  higher 
than  just  15  years  ago.  They  are  rising 
even  higher,  and  the  same  is  true  of  State 
taxes.  The  burden  on  State  and  local 
governments  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
services  grows  heavier  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month. 

And  there  is  no  end  in  sigA  to  the  need 
for  more  schools,  more  higmvays,  more 
hospitals,  more  sewage  and  water  facili- 
ties, and  more  and  better  programs  to 
house  our  urban  population  and  improve 
our  communities.    No  more  complex  and 


pressing  problem  faces  us  than  the  prob- 
lem of  how  local  communities,  large  and 
small,  are  to  meet  their  urgent  needs. 

Yet  for  a  decade  we  have  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem.  For  a  decade 
we  have  debated  whether  we  should 
establish  a  department  concerned  with 
housing  and  urban  development. 

During  these  10  years  that  the  proposal 
to  establish  such  a  Cabinet-level  agency 
has  been  before  Congress — during  this 
decade  of  deliberation — a  new  generation 
of  slum  children  has  reached  school  age. 
The  shortage  and  the  pollution  of  water 
supplies  and  thousands  of  tons  of  smog 
a  day  continue  to  threaten  our  health  and 
safety.  Clogged  city  streets  and  inade- 
quate transportation  continue  to  plague 
the  resident,  the  shopper,  and  commuter. 
Roadside  slums,  junkyards,  and  neon 
nightmares  disgrace  us. 

Still,  bills  to  establish  a  department 
concerned  with  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment have  been  introduced  in  every 
Congress  since  the  84th.  And  two  pre.ie- 
cessor  bills  have  been  favorably  reported 
to  this  body — one  in  1960  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
one  in  1961  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  problems 
of  urbanization  and  made  provisions  for 
the  solution  of  many  of  them.  But  it 
has  up  to  now  ignored  the  question  of 
th3  proper  administration  of  those  pro- 
visions. It  is  now  time  for  us  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  that  confront  our 
urbanized  Nation.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  our  urbanization  is  not  de- 
fined in  terms  of  numbers  alone.  We  are 
talking  about  more  than  geography  and 
numbers;  we  are  talking  about  a  way 
of  life. 

My  friend,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  was  the  author  of 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  that 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate 
5  years  ago.  At  that  time,  he  pointed 
out  that  State  and  local  debt  had  risen 
309  percent  since  World  War  H.  or  62 
times  as  fast  as  Federal  indebtedness — 
which  had  risen  only  5  percent.  Since 
then,  the  strain  of  continuing  growth 
across  town  and  county  and  even  State 
lines  has  become  even  more  intense.  And 
there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

As  President  Johnson  has  put  it: 

In  our  time,  two  giant  and  dangerous 
forces  are  converging  on  our  cities:  the 
forces  of  growth  and  of  decay. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century — in  less 
than  40  years — urban  population  will  dou- 
ble, city  land  will  double,  and  we  will  have 
to  build  In  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that 
we  have  built  since  the  first  colonist  ar- 
rived on  these  shores.  It  Is  as  If  we  had 
40  years  to  rebuild  the  entire  urban  United 
States. 

Yet  these  new  overwhelming  pressures  are 
being  visited  upon  cities  already  In  dis- 
tress. We  have  over  9  million  homes,  most 
of  them  In  cities,  which  are  run  down  or 
deteriorating;  over  4  million  do  not  have 
running  water  or  even  plumbing.  Many 
of  our  central  cities  are  In  need  of  major 
surgery  to  overcome  decay.  New  suburban 
sprawl  reaches  out  into  the  countryside,  as 
the  process  of  urbanization  consumes  a 
Bill  lion  acres  a  year. 

Now,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  the  Congress  to  give 


greater  force  and  effectiveness  to  our 
efforts  in  the  cities  by  establishing  an 
11th  executive  department  and  bringing 
its  chief  to  the  Cabinet  table.  Now.  for 
the  first  time,  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
will  be  formally  debated  by  the  Senate. 

History  will  judge  our  work  in  the 
Senate,  and  histoi-y  will  tell  whether  we 
insist  on  misunderstanding  the  present — 
or  follow  a  sensible  path  to  the  future. 

THE  ISSUES  BEFORE  US 

The  forces  of  urban  growth  and  decay 
bring  with  them  opp>ortunities  as  well  as 
problems.  One  is  the  opportunity  to 
overhaul  and  to  improve  an  important 
part  of  the  organizational  machinery  of 
the  Federal  Government — the  oppor- 
tunity to  position  that  part  in  good  work- 
ing relationship  to  the  rest.  This  ma- 
chinery should  be  in  the  finest  working 
order  if  the  F^eral  Government  is  to 
do  its  share  effectively  in  guiding  the 
forces  of  urban  growth — and  in  helping 
to  check  the  forces  of  urban  decay. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  good  executive 
management  in  dealing  with  a  major 
problem  of  the  20th  and  the  21st  cen- 
turies. We  should  not  mistake  this  issue. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  first 
what  the  bill  before  us  does  not  do.  This 
bill  does  not  provide  for  any  new  Federal 
programs  for  dealing  with  housing  and 
urban  development  problems.  This  bill 
will  not  perceptibly  increase  or  diminish 
Federal  expenditures,  except  that,  of 
course,  better  coordination  and  lessened 
duplication  and  tighter  executive  control 
may  save  a  substantial  proportion  of  ad- 
ministrative and  program  funds.  This 
bill  does  not  enlarge  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government,  nor  diminish 
in  the  slightest  the  functions  and  powers 
of  our  States  and  localities.  It  is  not  a 
threat  to  private  enterprise. 

Nor  is  this  bill  a  cure-all  for  our  every- 
day urban  problems.  A  governmental 
reorganization  by  itself  can  never  work 
such  a  remarkable  miracle. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  important  bill 
does  is  to  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  needed  machinery  for  do- 
ing a  vital  and  difficult  job. 

The  Federal  Government  had  entered 
into  an  enduring  partnership  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  with  private 
enterprise  to  tackle  our  problems  of 
urban  growth  and  urban  blight.  It  has 
done  so  under  enabling  legislation  au- 
thorized over  many  years  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Every  pro- 
gram that  would  be  entrusted  to  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  carefully  hedged  about  by 
statutory  safeguards,  and  is  designed  to 
support  and  to  complement  activities  of 
State  and  local  government,  and  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Each  such  program  is 
addressed  to  a  basic  aspect  of  our  tech- 
nical, urban  society. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  suc- 
cinctly summarized  the  present  out- 
moded administrative  structure  for  deal- 
ing with  our  urban  responsibilities  in  an 
article  in  the  July  3  Saturday  Review. 
His  analysis  comes  to  us  from  a  back- 
ground of  experience,  not  only  as  our 
distinguished  colleague,  but  also  as  twice 
the  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  and  now  as 
the  President's  liaison  officer  with  our 
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cities  and  their  mayors.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Vice  President's 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

M.\KiNG  CrriES  Prr  for  People 
(By   Hubert   H.    Humphrey) 

(Edftor's  Note. — The  following  guest 
editorial,  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  discus.ses  the  proposed  Federal  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.) 

Robert  Herrick  said  In  the  17th  centiiry 
that  great  cities  seldom  rest:  If  there  be 
none  to  Invade  from  afar,  they  will  find  worse 
foes  at  home.  We  know  those  foes  today. 
They  are  slums,  crime,  a  lack  of  play- 
grounds and  parks,  overburdened  schools. 
Inadequate  transportation,  crowding,  lack  of 
clean  air,  and  inequality  of  opportunity. 

It  wa«  only  45  years  ago  that  people  In 
American  cities  first  began  to  outnumber 
people  on  our  farms.  By  1960  only  11  States 
had  more  rural  than  xirban  population. 

But  most  of  these  States  will  not  remain 
that  way  very  long.  The  urban  popula- 
tion of  North  Dakota,  our  most  rural  State 
in  1960,  Jumped  35  percent  In  the  1950's. 
Alaska's  urban  population  Increased  150  per- 
cent, and  three  other  States — Arizona, 
Florida,  and  Nevada — more  than  doubled 
their  urban  population  during  this  period. 

By  1970  we  cazi  except  that  three-fourths 
of  our  people  will  be  living  In  towns,  cities, 
and  suburbs,  compared  to  70  percent  in 
1960.  Most  of  our  people  will  be  concen- 
trated in  metropolitan  areas.  At  the  end 
of  1964,  two-thirds  of  our  population  lived 
in  219  such  areas,  an  increase  from  59  per- 
cent In  1950.  By  1980  that  proportion  will 
increase  to  three-fourths  and  by  the  year 
2000  to  four-fifths. 

There  have  been  several  patterns  of  metro- 
politan growth.  One  has  been  mass  migra- 
tion from  farm  to  city.  One  has  been  mass 
migration  of  Negroes  out  of  the  South — 
virtually  all  of  it  to  central  cities.  Another 
has  been  mass  migration  of  middle-  and 
upper-income  people  from  the  core  city  to 
the  suburb.  And  great  growth  has  come 
from  a  higher  birthrate  and  from  longer 
life  expectancy. 

This  growth  has  Imposed  new  and  unprec- 
edented burdens  on  local  government  for 
schools,  housing,  streets  and  highways,  com- 
mercial expansion,  transit,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  past  10  years.  State  and  local  debt 
has  more  than  doubled,  while  Federal  debt 
hr's  risen  only  15  percent. 

State  and  local  government  employment 
jumped  from  4,600,000  In  1953  to  more  than 
7.000,000  employees  In  1963.  During  the  same 
decade.  State  and  local  public  expenditures 
more  than  doubled,  increasing  by  132  percent 
to  $65  billion  in  1963.  Major  among  these 
were  expenditures  on  transportation,  educa- 
tion, highways,  sanitation,  and  parks  and 
recreation,  with  increases  from  140  percent 
to  165  percent  during  the  10  years.  Interest 
on  State  and  local  public  debt  jumped  by 
258  percent. 

Along  with  these  sharp  rises  in  costs  of 
public  services  and  facilities,  the  growth  of 
these  urban  areas  has  also  created  explosive 
racial  and  economic  pressures. 

I  remember  during  my  two  terms  as  mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
the  strains  placed  on  our  city  by  changing 
population  patterns.  Those  strains  were 
small  compared  to  those  today.  Example: 
In  the  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  metropolitan 
area,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  people  lived 
tn  1950  within  the  city  limits.  Today  those 
cities'  populations  remain  constant,  while 
population  in  their  suburbs  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  same  pattern  Is  conunon  to 
nearly  all  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 


The  picture  is  clear:  There  has  been  a 
shift  of  middle  and  higher  Income  groups 
into  the  suburbs,  out  of  the  taxing  Juris- 
dictions of  the  Inner  city,  while  too  many 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  have  remained 
behind  or  moved  In  from  the  poorer  rural 
areas. 

Although  the  suburbs  have  provided 
cheaper  land  and  lower  cost  housing  for 
many  middle-Income  families,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  prosperous,  they  have  been  popu- 
lated largely  by  those  able  to  afford  better 
housing.  Those  at  or  near  the  poverty  level 
have  remained  concentrated  in  the  slums  and 
poorer  sections  of  the  central  city.  Faced 
with  deterioration  and  decay,  the  inner  city 
has  found  itself  with  greater  tasks  to  under- 
take and  with  fewer  ready  sources  of  money. 
At  the  same  time,  the  suburbanites  have  had 
their  hands  full  creating  public  facilities  and 
services  in  communities  that  were  open  grass 
fields  a  few  years  ago. 

Behind  the  statistics  and  population  pat- 
terns have  been  thousands  of  personal  and 
community  tragedies,  many  of  them  created 
by  those  of  good  intention.  There  are  the 
impersonal  housing  projects  that  in  many 
cases  have  displaced  families  and  destroyed 
the  traditional  fabric  of  neighborhood  life. 
There  are  the  freeways  that  have  torn 
tlirough  people's  homes  and  businesses,  cut 
through  parkland,  and  done  no  more  than 
add  to  the  noise  in  our  streets  and  poison  in 
our  air.  There  are  the  shortsighted  zoning 
decisions  that  have  blighted  neighborhoods 
and  reduced  property  values. 

Because  of  these  discouraging  exi>erlences. 
It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  many  of  our 
metropolitan  problems  stem  from  apathetic 
or  inept  local  government.  In  a  few  places 
this  is  true.    But  in  most  It  Is  not. 

I  have  been  working,  at  President  John- 
son's request,  with  the  Nation's  mayors, 
county  officials,  and  city  managers.  Almost 
without  exception  I  have  found  these  men 
and  women  to  be  dedicated,  competent,  and 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  pressing 
on  their  constituencies.  Most  of  them  have 
long  since  Initiated  constructive  programs 
of  their  own  In  an  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  the  urgencies  facing  their  cities.  But 
they  have  been  fighting  massive  problems 
with  dwindling  resources.  And  they  have 
not  had  any  single  place  to  tiu-n  for  counsel 
and  assistance. 

One  of  their  major  difficulties,  they  tell 
me.  Is  that  no  one  Federal  department  or 
agency  has  had  either  authority  or  responsi- 
bility to  work  with  mayors  and  county  offi- 
cials in  areas  where  they  need  most  help. 
Our  mayors  and  county  officials  have  not.  In 
many  Instances,  been  able  to  get  advice  or  a 
rapid  answer  in  Washington — much  less  Fed- 
eral funds. 

In  1963  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Identified  over  40 
separate  programs  of  aid  for  urban  develop- 
ment, administered  by  some  13  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Small  wonder  that 
the  committee  reported  that  "the  effect  of 
inconsistencies  is  felt  most  keenly  in  urban 
areas  where  programs  of  all  kinds  at  all 
levels  of  government  most  frequently  come 
together." 

It  cited  particularly  Inconsistency  and 
confiict  between  policies,  or  lack  of  theni.  In 
relocating  p>eople  displaced  by  public  activi- 
ties. While  a  community  plans  for  the  re- 
location of  people  displaced  from  a  renewal 
area,  not  Infrequently  still  another  public 
project,  undertaken  with  Federal  help,  dis- 
places additional  numbers  with  no  rehousing 
plan — and  may  even  eliminate  some  of  the 
hou.^ing  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Jet  airports  may  be  announced  in  residen- 
tial growth  areas,  driving  down  values  of 
homes  financed  with  Federal  mortgage  In- 
surance or  guarantees.  A  right-of-way  for 
a  federally  aided  highway  may  be  purchased, 
cutting  through  an  area  that  another  agency 


is  seeking  to  acquire  and  preserve  as  public 
parkland. 

One  test  of  democratic  government  is  Its 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  changing 
conditions. 

In  1953  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  created  to  provide 
top-level  Federal  policy  and  direction  in 
meeting  the  human  and  social  needs  of  our 
citizens.  HEW  treats,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
symptoms   of   urban  disease. 

But  until  recently  there  has  been  no 
similar  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  top- 
level  Federal  department  to  help  meet  the 
physical  and  envirorunental  problems  of 
metropolis — In  many  cases  the  causes  of 
urban  disease. 

Today  most  of  the  key  programs  having 
to  do  with  urban  development,  improvement, 
and  housing  are  lodged  at  a  secondary  level 
of  government.  In  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  This  Independent  agency 
was  created  In  1947,  under  President  Tru- 
man, to  administer  the  housing  programs 
of  the  FHA  and  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration as  continuing  peacetime  activi- 
ties. 

Since  that  time  all  manner  of  programs 
have  been  added  to  HHFA's  responsibilities. 
Including  urban  renewal,  urban  planning, 
mortgage  supports,  public  works,  college 
housing,  mass  transportation,  open  space, 
and  housing  for  the  elderly.  Its  broad  major 
responsibilities  now  cover  at  least  10  dis- 
tinct and  definable  areas  of  activity.  If 
you  add  the  many  special  programs  admin- 
istered under  the  agency,  the  number  would 
more  than  double.  Its  programs  today  In- 
volve some  type  of  Federal  support  for 
more  than  $70  billion  in  private  and  public 
investment  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

About  77  percent  of  this — more  than  $54 
billion — is  private  housing  mortgage  In- 
vestment insured  by  the  FHA.  Public  hous- 
ing accounts  for  about  10  percent — $7  bil- 
lion— in  capital  investment  by  local  public 
bodies,  secured  by  annual  contributions 
pledged  by  the  Federal  Government.  Fed- 
eral grants  reserved  or  committed  for  re- 
newal of  our  urban  areas  total  about  $4.5 
billion,  and  loans  for  college  housing  nearly 
$3  billion.  Lesser  amounts  Include  loan  or 
grant  commitments  for  such  programs 
as  housing  for  the  elderly,  public  works 
planning  and  construction,  open  space  ac- 
quisition, urban  planning  assistance,  mass 
transportation,  and  mortgage  financing  sup- 
port for  GI  home  loans. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
was  never  Intended  to  fill  its  present  Job. 
It  is  a  loosely  knit  Instrument.  According 
to  law,  three  of  Its  officials  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  report  directly  to  him. 
In  a  legislative  sense,  at  least,  there  Is  no 
one  official  In   command. 

When  the  President  meets  with  his  Cabi- 
net he  cannot  find  out  what  or  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  overall  in  assist- 
ing towns,  cities,  and  metropolitan  areas. 
The  agency  most  concerned  with  these  areas 
Is  not  even  represented  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

In  the  past  several  years  much  has  been 
done  through  executive  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination to  mesh  various  urban-related 
problems  throughout  Government.  Glar- 
ing conflicts  have  been  avoided.  But  this 
has  been  done  the  hard  way,  through  bits 
and  pieces  of  agreements  and  consultations 
among  officials  and  staff  at  many  levels.  In 
many  agencies. 

Ad  hoc  committees  and  Intcrstaff  memo- 
randums are  no  substitute  for  Executive  de- 
cision and  direction. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  became  the  first 
President  to  propose  creation  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  the  bill  favorably, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  floor  in  time  for 
action  at  that  session  of  Congress.    When 
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the  proposal  was  resubmitted  In  1962  as  a 
reorganization  plan.  It  failed  to  receive  House 
approval.  Much  of  the  opposition  expressed, 
as  the  record  shows,  was  based  on  miscon- 
ception of  what  the  plan  v.ould  do  or  con- 
siderations unrelated  to  the  merit  of  the 
proposal. 

Today  the  reasons  advanced  for  opposing 
a  new  department  are  that  it  would  be  too 
costly;  that  it  would  mean  Federal  domina- 
tion over  local  communities  and  States;  that 
it  would  benefit  only  the  large  cities;  that 
the  Government  is  already  too  big.  and  this 
department  would  make  it  bigger. 
I  disagree  with  these  contentions. 
The  Department  bill  would  authorize  no 
increase  in  expenditures;  Instead,  it  would 
simply  mean  that  the  Government's  money 
would  be  better  spent.  It  would  add  no 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government  it  does 
not  now  exercise.  It  is  important  to  the 
larger  cities  but.  if  anything,  even  more  so 
to  the  smaller  communities  less  able  to  cope 
with  their  growth  problems — Indeed,  the 
great  proportion  of  communities  using  these 
programs  are  small  towns,  down  to  the  vil- 
lage level.  And  the  argument  against  big 
government  gives  no  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  and  its  urban  needs 
tf.nd  problems  are  far  bigger  than  we  were 
able  to  foresee  even  a  decade  ago. 

The  needs  of  our  urban  areas  have  not 
diminished;  they  have  become  more  pressing. 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
must  be  considered  in   this  knowledge. 

The  President  seeks  from  Congress  the 
authority  to  bring  good  management  to  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  In  our  metropoliUn 
areas.  He  asks  for  coordinated  direction  of 
these  activities  by  a  single  Government  de- 
partment. And  he  asks  for  a  place  at  the 
Cabinet  table  for  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment. 

The  bin  itself  says  in  part  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  vmdertake  "maximum  coordination  of 
the  various  Federal  activities  which  have  a 
major  effect  upon  urban,  suburban,  or  metro- 
politan development,"  and  "the  solution  of 
problems  of  housing  and  urban  development 
through  State,  county,  town,  village,  or  other 
local  and  private  action,  including  promotion 
of  Interstate,  regional,  and  metropolitan 
cooperation." 

Are  our  metropolitan  areas  Important 
enough  to  merit  top-level  consideration  In 
the  Federal  Government? 
The  answer  is  certainly  yes. 
We  have  long  since  given  Cabinet  status 
to  our  national  concern  for  our  natural  re- 
sources, our  agriculture,  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, our  labor  force,  and  the  social  health 
and  educational  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Surely  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas — 
where  three-quarters  of  us  live — are  worthy 
of  the  same  attention. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
add  that  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
organizational  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  development  have  long  found 
vigorous  support  in  this  Chamber  among 
Members  who  have  themselves  served  as 
mayors  of  their  cities  or  as  Governors 
of  their  States.  The  former  mayors  and 
former  Governors  among  us  realize  that 
our  cities  and  States  will  not  And  their 
powers  diminish  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  perfected  its  govern- 
mental machinery.  On  the  contrary, 
they  feel  it  will  enormously  help  State 
and  local  governments. 

As  a  former  Governor  of  a  densely 
populated  State,  I  can  testify  that  a 
tremendous  job  remains  to  be  done  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.   This 


job  must  be  done — and  done  well — 
if  our  urban  areas  are  to  fulfill  their 
promise  of  providing  a  decent  environ- 
ment in  which  our  people  may  live  and 
work  and  take  their  leisure.  I  am  sure 
my  views  are  shared  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  who,  too,  has 
served  as  Governor  of  an  urban  State. 
And,  you  will  recall  the  leading  role  of 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  and 
former  Governor  of  his  State,  in  sponsor- 
ing President  Kennedy's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1962  which  would  have 
accomplished  virtually  the  same  purpose 
as  the  bill  before  us  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
us  today  is  not  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  do  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  development,  or  whether  it  should 
be  doing  it.  The  question  before  us  is 
only  whether  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  able  to  act  more  effectively  and 
more  efficiently. 

HISTORY  OF  S.   1599 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  bill  itself  and 
its  history.  It  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  March  23.  and  was 
introduced  by  me  on  March  25  with  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  Senators  Brewster. 
Clark,  Dodd,  Dougias,  Grtteninc,  Hart. 
Javits,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Long  of 
Missouri.  Muskie,  Pell,  Tydings,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  between 
March  31  and  May  19. 

The  administration's  testimony  was 
presented  by  the  then  Budget  Director. 
Kermit  Gordon.  The  senior  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  testi- 
fied for  its  enactment.  Also  appearing  in 
support  of  the  bill— and  their  support 
was  most  vi-norous — were  representatives 
of  the  follov.ing  organizations:  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials:  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors:  National  League  of  Cities;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders:  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference;  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties;  American  Institute 
of  Planners:  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations; United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A. 

Appearing  against  the  bill  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Rstate  Boards.  Witness- 
es testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  although 
expressing  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  the 
bill,  took  no  position  either  for  or  against 
it  but  recommended  certain  changes 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  if  it  is  en- 
acted. 

Many  other  statements,  both  for  and 
again.st  the  proposed  legislation,  were  re- 
ceived and  appear  In  the  printed  sub- 
committee hearings. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  recites  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  is  desirable  in  order 
to- 
First.  Achieve  the  best  administra- 
tion of  the  principal  Federal  programs 
which  provide  assistance  for  housing  and 
for  the  development  of  our  communities. 


Second.  Assist  the  President  in  achiev- 
ing maximum  coordination  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  activities  which  have  a  major 
effect  on  urban  or  suburban  develop- 
ment. 

Third.  Encourage  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment— including  mass  transportation — 
through  intergovernmental  cooperation 
at  the  State,  regional,  and  local  levels 
and  through  private  action. 

Fourth.  Encourage  the  maximum 
contribution  that  may  be  made  by  vig- 
orous private  homebuilding  and  mort- 
gage-lending industries  to  housing,  ur- 
ban development,  and  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  full  and  appropriate 
consideration  at  the  national  level  of  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  communities  and 
their  inhabitants. 

Under  the  bill  the  new  Department 
would  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
would  be  an  Under  Secretary,  four  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel. 

The  Secretary  would  be  given  respon- 
sibilities for — 

First.  Advising  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  programs  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development. 

Second.  Developing  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  policies  for  foster- 
ing the  orderly  growth  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas. 

Third.  Exercising  leadership  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  in  coordinat- 
ing Federal  activities  affecting  housing 
and  urban  development. 

Fourth.  Providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  information,  including  a  clear- 
inghouse service,  to  States,  counties, 
villages,  and  other  localities  in  develop- 
ing solutions  to  problems  of  urban 
development. 

Fifth.  Consulting  with  State  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  State  programs 
for  assisting  communities  in  developing 
solutions  to  urban  and  metropolitan 
development  problems  and  State  pro- 
grams for  encouraging  regional  coopera- 
tion in  planning  and  conducting  local 
development. 

Sixth.  Encouraging  comprehensive 
planning  for  community  development 
by  States  and  localities  with  a  view  to 
achieving  coordination  of  Federal.  State. 
and  local  urban  development  activities 
within  the  local  areas  covered  by  such 
comprehensive  planning. 

Seventh.  Encouraging  private  enter- 
prise to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  housing 
and  urban  development  needs  as  it  can. 
Eighth.  Conducting  studies  with  re- 
spect to  problems  within  the  new  De- 
partment's sphere  of  responsibilities. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  new  Department  would  run  to 
the  housing  and  other  physical  develop- 
ment problems  of  communities,  both 
large  and  small,  without  regard  to  their 
population  or  their  corporate  status,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  expressly  provided  by  sub- 
stantive law. 

There  would  be  transferred  to,  and 
vested  in,  the  Secretary  of  the  new  De- 
partment the  functions  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  its  Ad- 
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ministrator.  These  include  the  urban 
renewal,  urban  planning,  and  open- 
space  programs  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration.  They  also  include  the 
programs  of  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  relating  to  public  works 
planning  advances,  public  facility  loans 
and  grants,  college  housing  loans,  and 
elderly  housing  loans,  along  with  the 
Housing  Agency's  more  recent  urban 
mass  transportation  programs. 

The  bill  would  also  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  the  authority  now  vested  by 
law  in  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner for  mortgage  insurance  programs 
and  in  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner 
for  aids  to  low-rent  housing.  The 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
a  corporate  entity  which  provides  a  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  and  special  as- 
•si.stance  for  FHA-insured  and  Veterans' 
Administration-guaranteed  mortgages, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment in  its  present  corporation  form, 
with  the  Secretary  replacing  the  Hous- 
ing Administrator  as  Chairman  of  the 
FNMA  Board. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  would 
be  designated  to  administer,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, departmental  programs  relating  to 
the  private  mortgage  market. 

There  would  also  be  in  the  Department 
an  Office  of  Urban  Program  Coordina- 
tion, headed  by  a  Director  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Office 
would  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  achieving  maximum  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  a  major 
impact  on  community  development. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  undertake  studies  of  the  orga- 
nization of  Federal  housing  and  urban 
development  programs,  and  shall  report 
his  findings  to  the  Congress,  along  with 
his  recommendations  concerning  the 
ix)ssible  transfer  of  functions  and  pro- 
grams to  or  from  the  Department. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  is  fixed 
at  60  days  from  the  date  of  its  approval, 
or  on  such  earlier  date  after  approval  as 
the  President  may  specify. 

CRrTERIA  FOB  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  EXECXJTIVi: 
DEPARTMENT 

In  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  this  bill, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
conceded  that  there  are  no  exact  criteria 
that  can  be  easily  or  mechanically  ap- 
plied for  determining  at  which  stage  of 
its  development  an  agency  or  group  of 
functions  may  merit  departmental  status. 
However,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Con- 
gress has  generally  applied  certain  tests 
in  considering  proposals  to  establish  new 
executive  departments. 

These  tests  have  related  primarily  to 
the  first,  permanence;  second,  size  and 
scope;  third,  interrelatedness;  fourth, 
complexity;  and  fifth,  national  signifi- 
cance of  the  programs  to  be  administered. 
These  are  also  the  criteria  that  were  ap- 
plied by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  the  proposal  now  before 
us. 

Departmental  status  has  been  given 
in  the  past  to  those  agencies  which — 

First.  Administer  a  wide  range  of  per- 
manent and  complex  programs  directed 


toward  a  common  purpose  of  national 
importance ;  and 

Second.  Are  concerned  with  policies 
and  programs  requiring  frequent  Presi- 
dential direction  and  representation  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government. 

The  proposed  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Envelopment  fully  meets 
each  and  every  one  of  these  criteria. 
Programs  to  be  administered  by  the  new 
Department  are  often  criticized  on  mat- 
ters of  detail,  and  often  amended,  but 
there  is  widespread,  bipartisan  support 
for  the  programs  themselves  or  for  al- 
ternative programs  to  accomplish  the 
same  purposes.  The  Congress  has  time 
and  again  given  clear  indication  that  it 
considers  the  transferred  programs  per- 
manent; and  that  statutory  expiration 
dates  and  dollar  limitations  on  authori- 
zations are  merely  the  devices  by  which 
we  very  properly  exercise  our  traditional 
function  of  periodic  review  so  that  we 
can  perfect  the  laws  from  time  to  time. 

Similarly,  even  those  who  would  make 
the  most  extensive  changes  in  the  en- 
abling laws  agree  that  the  programs  to  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  are 
vast  in  size  and  scope  and  that  they  are 
complex  and  interrelated. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  too,  that  the 
programs  of  the  new  Department  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  national  well- 
being  of  our  people.  All  the  planning, 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  other  com- 
munity development  programs  of  the 
new  Department  would  be  focused  on 
helping  in  the  provisions  of  good  hous- 
ing in  good  neighborhoods  in  well- 
planned  communities  with  adequate  open 
space  and  adequate  mass  transportation. 
Thus  the  programs  are  directed  toward  a 
common  purpose  of  major  national  im- 
portance. 

Not  only  do  the  programs  that  would 
be  assigned  to  the  new  Department  have 
a  major  direct  impact  on  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  people,  but  they  have 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  on  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy. As  of  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1965,  the  financial  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  was  estimated  at  about 
$67.5  billion.  Since  World  War  II,  hous- 
ing and  related  community  facilities  have 
accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  the  net 
increase  in  investment  than  any  other 
economic  activity. 

Furthermore,  homebuilding,  which  is 
so  greatly  infiuenced  by  Federal  housing 
programs  and  by  general  Federal  fiscal 
policies,  is  a  major  industry  which  affects 
the  entire  economy  more  than  through 
its  own  expenditures.  It  acts  as  a  mul- 
tiplier in  generating  income.  For  every 
man  working  on  a  residential  construc- 
tion site,  one  other  is  engaged  elsewhere 
in  producing  the  countless  items  of  mate- 
rial and  equipment  which  go  into  the 
structure.  Also,  a  new  home  generates 
many  purchases  of  household  equipment 
and  furnishings. 

Clearly,  too,  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
posed Department  require  attention  and 
direction  and  representation  at  the  high- 
est level  of  government.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, it  is  essential  that  the  debt  man- 
agement activities  of  the  Treasury  De- 


partment be  coordinated  with  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  operations  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  with  a  multitude  of  other  Fed- 
eral housing  activities.  Similarly,  pro- 
grams assigned  to  the  new  Department 
must  be  related  to  and  coordinated  with 
the  programs  being  carried  on  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govenunent 
which  affect  urban  development.  These 
include,  to  mention  only  some.  Federal 
highway  programs  administered  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  water,  and 
air  pollution  programs  administered 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  programs  adminis- 
tered within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

THE  ROLE   OF   HOUSING   AND   THE    PLACE   OP  THE 
FHA    IN    THE    NEW    DEPARTMENT 

During  the  hearings,  a  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  witnesses  came 
to  light.  They  felt  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  into  a  Etepartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  increase 
the  importance  of  urban  development  in 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  role  of  housing.  That  is  to  say. 
they  felt  that  housing  would  be  neglected 
in  the  new  Department. 

This  misunderstanding  a  based  on  two 
erroneous  premises.  First  of  all,  the 
change  of  name  merely  reflects  a  change 
that  has  already  taken  place  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  present  Housing  Agency. 
The  Agency,  which  Is  concerned  with 
housing,  urban  renewal,  community 
facilities,  open  space,  and  mass  trans- 
portation, has  long  been  a  housing  and 
urban  development  agency  in  all  but 
name. 

Second,  housing  functions  and  urban 
development  functions  are  not  separate 
and  rival  activities,  but  are  complemen- 
tary to  each  other.  Obviously,  a  good 
home  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  badly 
planned  neighborhood  where  shopping, 
sewer,  water,  and  transportation  facil- 
ities are  inadequate  and  where  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  lacking.  Thus, 
the  mission  of  the  Department  would  be 
a  single  mission — that  of  providing  good 
homes  In  good  neighborhoods  served  by 
adequate  public  and  community  facil- 
ities. 

Other  witnesses  appearing  before  our 
committee  expressed  understandable 
concern  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration would  somehow  be  down- 
graded In  the  Department. 

For  some  30  years,  the  FHA's  regular 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  have  pro- 
vided a  steadying  influence  on  the  na- 
tional flow  of  credit  for  sales  and  rental 
housing  and  for  home  repairs.  With 
relatively  minor  modifications,  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance,  In  addition  to  serv- 
ing general  housing  needs,  has  helped 
serve  the  special  housing  needs  of  World 
War  II  military  personnel  and  defense 
workers ;  has  helped  overcome  the  severe 
postwar  housing  shortage  which  faced 
our  returning  World  War  II  and  Korean 
war  veterans;  has  helped  gain  wide- 
spread acceptance  in  the  private  finan- 
cial market  for  cooperative  housing ;  and 
more  recently,  has  helped  provide  for 
housing   in   urban   renewal   areas   and 
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housing  serving  the  special  needs  of  per- 
sons displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  of 
the  elderly.  These  PHA  programs  have 
enlarged  the  role  of  private  enterprise, 
assisting  it  to  serve  an  ever-broadening 
share  of  the  total  housing  market. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  found  it- 
self in  full  accord  with  recommendations 
made  by  the  homebuilding  and  mortgage 
lending  industries  that  there  be  incor- 
porated in  the  legislation  express  provi- 
sion for  the  private  mortgage  market 
functions  of  the  new  Department  to  be 
administered  at  an  appropriately  high 
level. 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  for 
four  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  new 
Department  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment  requiring  that 
one  of  these  Assistant  Secretaries  "shall 
be  designated  to  administer,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, departmental  programs  relating  to 
the  private  mortgage  market." 

This  amendment  assures  that  the  ex- 
tremely important  programs  of  the  FHA, 
as  well  as  those  of  its  closely  related  sis- 
ter agency,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  will  be  administered  at 
the  assistant  secretarial  level. 

Both  of  these  agencies  were  created 
pursuant  to — and  administer  programs 
authorized  by — the  National  Housing 
Act.  Indeed,  a  major  function  of  the 
FNMA  is  to  provide  a  secondary  market 
for  the  mortgages  insured  by  the  FHA. 

This  amendment  provides  adequate 
assurance  to  all  that  private  mortgage 
market  programs  will  be  administered  at 
a  sufficiently  high  level  in  the  new  De- 
partment. The  programs  are.  in  fact, 
upgraded  under  the  bill.  Besides  being 
administered  at  the  assistant  secretarial 
level,  they  will  receive  the  benefits  of  at- 
tention and  coordination  by  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Other  witnesses  had  proposed,  as  an 
alternative  to  our  committee  amend- 
ment, that  the  FHA  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Department  with  all  its  func- 
tions vested  in  a  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Commissioner  would  exercise  his 
functions  "under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary." 

Our  committee  found  the  following  im- 
portant similarities  in  the  two  proposals : 

First.  Under  both  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  alternative  pro- 
posal, the  functions  of  the  FHA  would 
be  administered  at  an  appropriately  high 
level,  with  the  administering  official  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  President,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  being  paid  at 
the  assistant  secretarial  level  of  the  ex- 
ecutive salary  schedule. 

Second.  Under  both,  the  functions 
would  be  performed  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  new  Department.  The  committee 
also  found  differences  between  the  two 
proposals : 

First.  Under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  title  of  the  administering  offi- 
cial would  be  Assistant  Secretary,  where- 
as it  would  be  Commissioner  under  the 
alternative  proposal,  with  the  alterna- 


tive carrying  a  connotation  of  somewhat 
lower  rank. 

Second.  And  far  more  significant,  the 
alternative  proposal  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  establishing  a  semiautonomous 
FHA  in  the  new  Department.  It  does 
this  by  vesting  the  ultimate  legal  au- 
thority for  the  programs  in  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  is  the  subordinate  official, 
rather  than  in  the  Secretary  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Department.  And  yet.  it 
concedes  to  the  Secretary  full  powers  of 
supervision  and  direction. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  alternative 
proposal,  by  placing  ultimate  legal  au- 
thority in  a  subordinate  official,  was 
patently  self-contradictory.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
full  power  of  supervision  and  direction 
under  both  the  committee's  amendment 
and  under  the  alternative  proposal,  the 
only  real  difference  that  results  from 
placing  the  ultimate  legal  authority  in 
the  subordinate  official  is  to  create  an 
element  of  uncertainty  and  confusion 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Secre- 
tary's supervisory  powers. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now.  as  a  former 
Secretary  of  a  department,  that  I  will 
never  be  a  willing  party  to  writing  legis- 
lation that  creates  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion concerning  executive  powers;  I 
will  never  help  write  legislation  that  at- 
tempts to  place  final  legal  authority  in 
one  official,  a  subordinate,  while  leaving 
final  responsibility  in  another  official, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  department. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  good 
public  administration  that  authority 
must  be  commensurate  with  responsi- 
bility. This  principle  was  clearly  stated 
by  the  first  Hoover  Commission  when  it 
recommended : 

Under  the  President,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments must  hold  full  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  their  departments.  There  must 
be  a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching  down 
through  every  step  of  the  organization  and 
no  subordinate  should  have  authority  Inde- 
pendent from  that  of  his  superior. 

One  more  word  about  the  FHA.  The 
PHA  has,  over  the  years,  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  this  Nation.  It  has  become 
known  not  only  to  mortgage  bankers  and 
homebuilders  but  to  the  public  at  large — 
including  millions  of  people  who  have 
received  the  benefits  of  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  or  FHA  home  improvement 
loans.  There  is  great  value  in  preserv- 
ing this  name,  and  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  this  will  be  done. 

By  letter  dated  June  10.  and  appearing 
at  page  298  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Schultze.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  wrote,  in  response  to  my 
inquiry,  that  the  Bureau  is  fully  aware 
of  the  value  of  preserving  the  familiar 
terminology  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. The  Budget  Director  as- 
sured the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  proposed  new  Department,  whomever 
he  may  be,  will  so  organize  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  provide  "that  the  basic  mort- 
gage insurance  functions  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  under  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  identified  officially  with  the 
name  Federal  Housing  Administration." 

THE    SCOPE    or   THE    DEPARTMENT 

Our  committee,  of  course,  recognized 
that  there  are  many  Federal  programs 


with  a  major  impact  on  our  urban  areas 
that  would  not  be  assigned  to  the  new 
Department.  The  bill  is  not  intended  to 
create  a  Department  to  administer  all 
programs  which  concern  our  cities. 

Indeed,  there  is  not  now  a  single  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  every  Federal 
program  that  importantly  affects  its 
work.  Inevitably,  in  a  civilization  as  ad- 
vanced and  complex  as  ours,  depart- 
ments of  Government  that  are  primarily 
concerned  with  health,  with  natural 
resources,  with  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation, and  with  urban  development  will 
find  that  their  programs  impinge  on  each 
other. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stated: 

The  question  of  assigning  a  particular 
function  to  one  agency  or  another  is  seldom 
clear  cut.  Almost  always  rationalizable 
alternatives  are  available,  and  frequently  the 
choice  is  difficult. 

I  should  be  less  than  frank  were  I  not 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  these  questions 
were  indeed  among  the  most  difficult  that 
this  legislation  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  have  said,  then,  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  new  Department  would  be  to 
encourage  the  provision  of  good  homes 
in  good  neighborhoods  adequately  served 
by  public  and  community  facilities.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
expressed  a  similar  view  in  writing  to 
the  Committee  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
when  he  said: 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Department  Is 
to  carry  out  major  functions  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  environment  of 
the  urban  conununlty  and  to  provide  a  focus 
for  executive  branch  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  do  not  imply,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee believes,  or  that  I  believe,  that 
urban  development  will  be  perfectly  or- 
ganized within  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  On  the 
contrary — because  improvements  should 
be  constantly  sought,  and  because  the 
fabric  of  the  Federal  Government  is  of 
complex  design — the  committee  added  to 
the  bill  as  introduced  an  amendment 
which  provides: 

The  President  shall  undertake  studies  of 
the  organization  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment functions  and  programs  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  shall  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  such  studies,  together  with  his 
recommendations  regarding  the  transfer  of 
such  functions  and  programs  to  or  from  the 
Department. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  bill  makes 
no  provision  for  transferring  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
antee program  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  programs  to  the  new  De- 
partment. 

Problems  relating  to  consistency  be- 
tween VA  home  loan  guarantees  and 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  were  solved 
many  years  ago.  At  this  late  date,  more 
difficulties  than  benefits  would  result  if 
we  attempted  to  combine  the  long-range 
FHA  insurance  programs  with  the  de- 
clining VA  guarantee  program.  In  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Committee  on  Government 
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Operations  concurred  in  the  view  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  for  reexamining  the 
determination  made  by  the  Congress  in 
1955  that  the  FHLBB  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  That  determination 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Board's 
work  is  in  large  part  regulatory  or  quasi- 
judicial. 

In  any  case,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
functions  that  would  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Department  meet  the  criteria  for 
establishing  a  new  Department.  Clearly 
they  do.  The  issue  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  whether  additional  functions 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment. That  determination  can  well 
await  the  Pi-esident's  study  and  recom- 
mendations called  for  by  the  bill. 

The  utter  impracticality  of  organizing 
a  single  Department  that  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  everything  of  impor- 
tance to  urban  areas  has  led  to  a  pro- 
posal. This  is  that  there  be  established 
in  the  White  House  a  coordinating  office 
concerned  with  community  development. 
It  may  be  that  the  President  will  find 
merit  in  this  proposal  for  reorganizing 
his  White  House  staff;  if  so,  he  has  ample 
authority  to  proceed.  But,  as  I  see  it,  the 
organization  of  the  President's  staff  does 
not  concern  us  here.  And  the  merits  of 
such  a  White  House  reorganization  do 
not  determine  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

The  programs  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  meet  all 
the  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet  Department.  This  would  be 
true  regardless  of  whether  the  President 
might  also  find  it  useful  to  establish  a 
White  House  office  to  assist  him  in  deal- 
ing with  various  urban  issues.  For  that 
matter,  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment would,  in  itself,  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  one  agency  to  help  him  in  the 
coordinating  of  all  Federal  urban  devel- 
opment programs.  Several  provisions 
on  program  coordination  in  the  bill  make 
this  clear. 

One  of  these  provisions  was  added  by 
the  committee.  It  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Urban  Program  Coordination 
in  the  Department.  This  Office  would 
assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  to  the  President — respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  achieving  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  the  programs  of 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  having  a  major  impact  on 
community  development.  The  Director 
of  this  Office  would,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  establish  and  main- 
tain close  liaison  with  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned,  and 
would  consult  with  State  and  local  of- 
ficials regarding  urban  development  pro- 
grams. The  Director  would  have  no 
power  other  than  the  power  he  derives 
from  the  Secretary;  nor  would  the  cre- 
ation of  this  coordinating  office  within 
the  Department  in  any  way  increase  the 
power  of  the  Secretary.  His  authority 
would  flow  from  existing  substantive  law 
and  from  the  President. 

Secretaries  of  all  the  existing  depart- 
ments often  speak  for  the  President  and 
exercise  influence  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  them  within  the  en- 
tire executive  branch.  So  would  the  new 
Secretary  be  expected,  in  the  language 
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of  the  bill,  to  exercise  leadership  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  in  coordinat- 
ing Federal  activities  affecting  housing 
and  urban  development. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  this  bill.  Destiny — and  our 
American  resources  and  skills — have 
speeded  our  technical  and  urban  growth. 
As  a  result  we  enjoy  abundant  bless- 
ings— and  suffer  some  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties. 

Perhaps  these  very  difficulties  will 
prod  us  further  to  use  our  resoui'ces  and 
skills  to  keep  in  step  with  the  forces  that 
have  made  us  a  great — and  an  urban — 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  is  now  be- 
fore us.  Should  we  redesign  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  Federal  Government  so 
that  it  will  most  effectively,  efficiently, 
and  economically  do  its  work?  Should 
we  create  the  instrument  we  need  in  this 
time  of  great  and  rapid  growth? 

I  feel  we  should. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  treated  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk' proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  4,  line  8, 
after  "activities;"  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following:  "upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  within  sixty  days 
of  such  request,  hold  an  informal  public 
hearing  in  any  community  of  such  State 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  any 
program  of  assistance  to  a  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  administered  by 
the  Department  is  proposed  to  be,  or  is 
being,  carried  out  in  such  community;". 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  involves  a  question  of  proce- 
dure. 

Under  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  new  Secretary  would 
have  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  vari- 
ous State  governments.  However,  that 
is  as  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  go. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  go  a  little 
further  than  that  and  to  state: 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State,  within  60  days  of  such  request,  hold 
an  informal  public  hearing  In  any  com- 
munity of  such  State  with  respect  to  the 


manner  In  which  any  program  of  assistance 
to  a  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
administered  by  the  Department  is  proposed 
to  be,  or  is  being,  carried  out  In  such  com- 
munity. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  to  request  an  Informal 
public  hearing  in  any  community  within 
his  State  regarding  the  way  in  which  any 
program  administered  by  this  new  De- 
partment is  proposed  to  be  or  is  being 
carried  out  in  any  such  community. 
Such  a  hearing  would  have  to  be  held 
within  60  days  of  a  Governor's  request 
so  undue  delay  in  the  progress  of  any 
project  would  not  occur. 

I  would  not  anticipate  that  a  Governor 
would  exercise  his  right  to  request  a 
hearing  very  often.  The  majority  might 
never  do  so.  But  the  inclusion  of  this 
provision  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  request  one  whenever  he  felt  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted  it.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  "consult 
and  cooperate  with  State  governments 
with  respect  to  State  programs  for  as- 
sisting communities  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  urban  and  metropolitan  devel- 
opment problems  and  for  encouraging 
effective  regional  cooperation  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  urban  and  met- 
ropolitan development  programs  and 
projects."  It  also  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Urban  Program 
Coordination  shall  consult  with  State, 
local,  and  regional  officials  and  consider 
their  recommendations  with  respect  to 
programs  affecting  urban  problems. 
These  provisions  are  highly  desirable  be- 
cause the  States  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  proper  development  and  growth  of 
the  communities  existing  within  them. 
We  tend  today  to  downgrade  State  gov- 
ernment, and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
harmful  to  us  all. 

My  proposal  would  bring  the  Gover- 
nors of  our  States  somewhat  deeper  into 
the  process  of  assisting  In  achieving  co- 
ordination in  the  rapidly  expanding 
urban  development  program.  This  Is 
especially  desirable  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  local  governments, 
through  newly  enlarged  planning  devel- 
opment agencies,  are  strengthening  their 
machinery  concerned  with  urban  devel- 
opment. It  Is  essential  that  our  state- 
houses  participate  in  the  coordinating 
process,  since  rapid  urban  growth  has  re- 
sulted In  development  projects  which 
increasingly  have  important  impact 
across  city  and  county  lines. 

The  amendment  would  affect  projects 
aided  by  the  new  Department,  such  as 
public  facilities,  public  housing,  and 
urban  renewal  projects,  which  assist 
State  or  local  public  bodies  or  agencies. 
It  would  thus  not  affect  programs  such 
as  those  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

You  will  note  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  specifies  an  informal  pub- 
lic hearing.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
require  a  formal  hearing  conforming  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act,  and  that  is  why  the  word 
"informal"  has  been  added. 

The  proposed  Department  would  ad- 
minister four  or  five  different  housing 
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bills.  It  would  administer  the  bill  which 
the  President  is  expected  to  sign  today. 
However,  the  Department  would  not 
cover  all  bills  relating  to  housing  or  ur- 
ban development. 

I  should  like  to  go  further  than  this 
amendment  and  give  the  Governor  more 
pwwer.  However,  to  do  that,  we  would 
have  to  change  the  law  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  rather  extensive  programs. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  do  that 
without  extended  hearings  in  great  de- 
tail on  each  of  the  bills. 

Therefore,  I  have  filed  the  amendment 
In  this  way.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  hope  that  he 
will  be  able  to  accept  the  amendment  in 
its  present  form. 

All  that  the  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  give  the  Governor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  a  public  hearing.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  our  Gover- 
nors to  do  more  than  participate  in  con- 
sultations, when  he  feels  a  project 
would  benefit  from  further  examination. 
He  could  insure  an  informal  public 
hearing.  The  Department  would  receive 
benefit  from  that  public  hearing,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  any  objections, 
recommendations,  changes,  or  amend- 
ments. 

My  amendment  would  give  the  people 
of  a  community  and  State  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  a  subject  before  it  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who,  like  myself,  was  the  Governor  of  a 
great  State,  and.  who  realizes  the  prob- 
lems that  many  States  face. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  of  these 
programs  in  local  communities  become 
the  subject  of  heated  and  deep  contro- 
versy. I  believe  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  sound. 

This  amendment  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  the  Governor,  when  faced 
with  the  turmoil  Involved  In  a  serious 
problem  in  any  community,  to  allow  the 
Federal  ofiRciaJs  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  program  to  come  to  the 
community,  to  hold  a  hearing,  and  to 
listen  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  formulat- 
ing his  amendment.  On  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  proposes  an  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
MtTNDT,  and  Mr.  Tower,  to  S.  1599: 

On  page  5.  after  line  8,  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  headed  by  a 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  shall  have  such 
duties  and  powers  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  add  language  to  the 
bill  to  require  that  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  con- 
tain a  Federal  Housing  Administration 
headed  by  a  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Commissioner  would  have  such  duties 
and  powers  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  Department. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment  with 
one  purpose — to  preserve  the  present 
name  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

I  have  introduced  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  possible  harm  to  its  programs  over 
the  years  Under  the  propHJsed  language 
of  the  bill.  For  over  30  years,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  been  the 
backbone  of  our  housing  programs. 
Starting  with  a  limited  program  to  in- 
sure mortgages  on  individual  homes,  the 
FHA's  resFKinsibllities  have  gradually 
been  broadened  as  this  agency  has  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate mortgage  investment  in  an  ever- 
increasing  range  of  housing  activities.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  which 
has  helped  provide  solutions  to  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  this  Nation  both  urban 
and  rural.  Because  of  my  experience  on 
this  committee,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  agency's  ac- 
tivities. I  am  gratified  that  this  program 
has  so  proven  Itself  that  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  could  state  in  its 
report  on  S.  1599  on  page  26,  that  "rarely. 
If  ever,  is  a  voice  now  heard  to  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Government's 
basic  programs  of  mortgage  insurance 
for  private  housing."  FHA  has.  Indeed, 
so  proven  itself  that  the  concepts  of  its 
operations  can  be  said  to  be  uniformly 
supported  by  all  Members  of  Congress: 
although,  we  may  at  times  be  divided 
with  respect  to  the  details  of  certain  of 
Its  programs. 

I  think  it  is  equally  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  industry  has  supported  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  its 
activities  to  an  increasing  extent  over 
the  years.  In  its  earliest  days,  FHA's 
mortgage  insurance  was  viewed  with 
skepticism  by  many  in  the  financial 
community.  However,  as  the  years  have 
gone  by,  FHA  through  its  sound  man- 


agement following  actuarially  defensible 
criteria  has  established  itself  with  a  wide 
range  of  investors  and  brought  well  over 
$90  billion  worth  of  their  money  into 
the  mortgage  market.  Even  today  new 
forms  of  investment  such  as  our  grow- 
ing pension  funds  are  just  beginning  to 
invest  in  volume  in  FHA  insured  mort- 
gages. I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  with 
the  increased  need  for  housing  facing 
us  in  the  coming  generations,  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  maintain  this  vital  flow 
of  private  investment  in  home  mort- 
gages. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  shown  appropriate  concern  for 
this  matter  and  on  page  14  of  the  report 
urges  the  Secretary  to  utilize  such  pro- 
grams as  mortgage  insurance  to  encour- 
age and  supplement  private  credit,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  the  private 
market  must  continue  to  account  for  the 
great  bulk  of  all  housing  and  credit  ex- 
tensions. They  go  on  further  to  say  that 
this  type  of  emphasis  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  mortgage  market  programs 
of  the  department  is  essential  not  only 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ability 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  allocate 
resources  efliciently,  but  also  to  avoid 
placing  unnecessarily  large  burdens  on 
other  programs  of  the  department. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  designed  to 
assist  in  encouraging  and  supplementing 
this  private  enterprise  objective.  The 
five  organizations  representing  the  ma- 
jor producers,  servicers,  and  holders  of 
both  conventional  and  Government 
guaranteed  and  insured  mortgages  have 
all  pleaded  for  an  amendment  to  pre- 
serve the  status  of  FHA.  These  orga- 
nizations are:  The  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan 
League;  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion; the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks;  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America;  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America. 

Let  me  point  out  that  none  of  these 
organizations  has  opposed  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  All  they  have  asked  is 
that  adequate  recognition  be  given  to 
the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  con- 
tribute to  our  efforts  and  that  the  future 
of  FHA.  which  has  served  so  well,  be 
assured  by  appropriate  language  in  the 
bill  and  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
present  and  future  administrators. 

During  this  year  I  think  all  of  us  have 
been  aproacheid  on  numerous  occasions 
by  representatives  of  these  groups  ex- 
pressing their  concern  for  the  future  of 
FHA  under  this  legislation.  Various 
amendments  to  the  legislation  have  been 
proFKJsed  and  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. One  of  these  providing  for  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  administer  private 
mortgage  finance  programs  has  been 
adopted  by  the  committee.  Another  pro- 
posed by  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  other  groups  which  would  have 
transferred  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration intact  to  the  new  Department 
vesting  in  the  FHA  Commissioner  all 
duties  and  authorities  accorded  to  him 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  has  been 
turned  down  by  the  committee.  My 
amendment  offers  u  compromise  between 
these  two  positions.  It  has  not.  to  my 
knowledge,  been  considered  by  the  com- 
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mittee.  Because  I  agree  that  proper 
language  in  the  bill  establishing  the  sta- 
tus of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion is  necessary,  I  offer  it  here  for  con- 
sideration today. 

Surely  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  the 
important  FHA  mortgage  insurance  ac- 
tivities should  be  continued.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  bill  before  you  makes  no 
specific  provision  for  the  continuation 
of  the  FHA  name  or  the  office  of  an  FHA 
Commissioner,  we  are  advised  that  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
written  giving  his  impression  that  the 
Secretary  would  continue  the  basic 
mortgage  insurance  functions  of  FHA  in- 
tact. A  portion  of  his  letter  is  quoted 
on  page  9  of  the  committee  report.  Let 
rae  point  out  that  this  statement  is  not 
really  meaningful  for  this  bill  deals  only 
with  organization  and  not  with  programs. 
Barring  changes  in  the  National  Housing 
Act  the  Secretary  would  have  no  alterna- 
tive btrt  to  continue  these  basic  mortgage 
insurance  functions.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  the  administrative  entity 
within  the  Department  which  will  carry 
on  these  basic  mortgage  insurance  func- 
tions. We  are  interested  in  seeing  a  co- 
herent group  of  people  working  together 
in  an  environment  attuned  as  much  to 
private  enterprise  considerations  as  to 
the  social  evils  that  our  programs  are 
designated  to  correct.  This  has  been  the 
success  of  the  FHA  program  which  has 
made  the  FHA  insured  label  on  a  loan 
like  the  word  "sterling"  on  silver.  When 
you  deal  with  savings  banks,  insurance 
companies,  pension  funds,  and  others 
who  hold  in  trust  the  savings  of  thou- 
sands of  small  people,  you  are  not  deal- 
ing with  businessmen  who  rely  solely  on 
a  Government  guarantee.  You  are  deal- 
ing with  people  who.  because  of  their  po- 
sition of  trust,  must  consider  not  only 
the  value  of  that  guarantee  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  paper  which  it  guarantees.  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  we  provide 
language  in  this  bill  which  makes  it 
mandatory  to  continue  a  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  a  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  within  the  Depart- 
ment, so  that  no  one  in  future  adminis- 
trations will  feel  that  they  can  Ignore  the 
report  language  and  rely  on  the  vague- 
ness of  the  legal  language  of  the  bill  as 
it  stands  presently. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee in  its  report  on  page  8  indicates  that 
it  took  a  strong  exception  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
vest  authority  in  a  subordinate  official 
independent  from  that  of  his  superior. 
They  state  in  their  report  that  they  con- 
sider it  "patently  self -contradictory  to 
place  ultimate  legal  authority  in  a  sub- 
ordinate official  rather  than  the  head  of 
an  agency."  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  amendment  I  propose  would  not  do 
this.  The  language  is  specific  in  this 
amendment  that  the  FHA  Commissioner 
would  have  such  duties  and  powers  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment overcomes  the  major  objections 
which  the  committee  had  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  previously  by  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  and  other  in- 
dustry groups,  and  at   the  same  time 


translates  into  law  the  intentions  for 
administrative  organization  which  have 
been  expressed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  would  give  us 
lasting  assurance  that  the  FHA  would 
continue  to  function  as  a  coherent  or- 
ganization carrying  on  the  mortgage  in- 
surance functions  which  we  in  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  feel  are  so  important 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  housing  objectives.  Let  me 
also  point  out  that  in  considering  bills 
to  create  a  Cabinet  post  in  previous  years 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Government 
Operations  adopted  amendments  similar 
to  this  for  reasons  similar  to  those  I 
have  given.  I  believe  it  would  be  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  do  so  again. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  new  Department  in  the  event  it 
were  established.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  preserve  the  integrity  and  the 
very  heart  of  the  whole  housing  con- 
struction program,  which  has,  by  and 
large,  sustained  the  entire  Federal  pro- 
gram for  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

FHA,  with  its  companion  organization, 
FNMA,  are  self-supporting  Government 
institutions  which  have  provided  a  tre- 
mendous housing  program  to  this  coun- 
try, without  costing  the  Government  one 
cent. 

All  we  seek  to  do  is  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  FHA  organization  with- 
in the  new  Department. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  month  I  have  had  considerable 
discussion  on  this  question  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama.  I  do 
not  believe  there  Is  a  person  In  the  en- 
tire United  States,  let  alone  in  Congress, 
who  Is  as  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
housing  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  was  concerned,  at  one  time,  with 
vesting  authority  In  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner which  would  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Secretary. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  this  is  a  situation  that  never 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail,  because  the 
Secretary  should  be  the  person  with  the 
final  authority  in  any  Department. 

One  of  the  defects  In  the  organization 
of  the  present  Housing  Agency  is  that 
the  Administrator  has  only  the  power 
of  "general  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion" in  connection  with  the  activities 
of  FHA  and  PHA. 

The  Commissioners  of  FHA  and  PHA 
each  have  independent  statutory  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
the  organizations  they  head  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  assigned 
to  these  organizations. 

The  bill  transfers  these  authorities  to 
the  Secretary. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  head  of  the 
Department  have  authority  commensu- 
rate with  his  responsibility  to  Congress 
and  the  President  under  the  bill  for 
achieving  the  best  administration  of  the 
principal  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  provide  assistance  for 
housing  and  for  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  urban  and  metropolitan  areas; 
assisting    the    President    in    achieving 


maximum  coordination  of  the  various 
Federal  activities  which  have  a  major  ef- 
fect upon  urban,  suburban,  or  metropoli- 
tan community  development;  encourag- 
ing the  solution  of  problems  of  housing 
and  of  urban  development  through 
State,  county,  town,  village,  or  other  local 
and  private  action;  and  providing  for 
full  and  appropriate  consideration,  at 
the  national  level,  of  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  Nation's  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas  and  of  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  them. 

In  this  connection,  the  first  Hoover 
Commission  recommended: 

Under  the  President,  the  heads  of  De- 
partments must  have  full  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  their  Departments.  There 
must  be  a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching 
down  through  every  step  of  the  organization 
and  no  subordinate  should  have  authority 
independent  from  that  of  his  superior. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  this  view  and 
therefore  opposed  the  original  amend- 
ment which  vested  authority  in  the 
Housing  Commissioner  under  the  Secre- 
tary's supervision  and  direction. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
done  in  his  amendment  as  it  is  now 
drafted  is  to  definitely  set  out  that  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Conunissioner  would  be  those  which 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
He  would  have  no  independent  authority 
over  and  above  that  of  the  Secretary. 
Therefore,  the  reason  for  my  objection  to 
the  original  amendment  has  been  re- 
moved. 

In  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  both  for  his 
comments  regarding  me,  and  for  his 
willingness  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  worked  out  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  Department. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  conference 
will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
associated  myself  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
feel  that  the  reasons  behind  such  a  pro- 
posal are  logical  and  compelling. 

From  a  functional  analysis  of  the  con- 
cept of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
it  is  clear  that  such  a  Department  should 
include  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. This  important  agency  has  been 
the  bulwark  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
in  its  efforts  to  provide  the  private  In- 
vestment needed  in  the  home  mortgage 
field.  It  Is  presently  responsible  for  over 
$90  billion  of  investment  funds  in  the 
mortgage  market.  Such  a  sizable  con- 
tribution has  lightened  the  burden  of 
other  Government  departments  that  also 
deal  in  housing  programs.  The  FHA 
should  and  will  continue  to  provide  this 
needed  source  of  revenue,  but  I  think 
all  of  us  will  admit  that  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  the  housing 
program  would  be  weakened  if  the  FHA 
were  not  included  in  this  proposed  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  all  the  horses  would  not  be 
working  in  the  same  harness,  so  to  speak. 
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Sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  Secretary  would  continue 
the  basic  mortgage  insurance  functions 
of  FHA.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
leave  such  a  basic  decision,  which  In- 
cludes the  future  of  a  tried  and  true 
organizational  concept,  to  the  whim  of 
subsequent  administrators.  We  want  to 
insure  not  only  the  continuation  of  a 
function — mortgage  insurance — but  also 
that  that  function  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  an  agency  which  will  rely 
upon  private  investment.  This  amend- 
ment will  provide  such  insurance  by 
closing  a  loophole  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  also  retain  in  Congress 
some  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  hous- 
ing programs.  It  will  make  the  FHA 
Administrator  answerable  for  the  poli- 
cies of  that  agency  when  he  appears  be- 
fore us. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  The  reason  is 
that  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
housing  functions  of  this  Department 
could  be  neglected  in  favor  of  other  ur- 
ban programs — many  of  which  would 
reach  giveaway  proportions,  if  the  dream 
of  the  promoters  comes  true. 

The  opening  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Senator  Ribicoff,  outlines  some  of  the 
far-reaching  authorities  which  this  De- 
partment may  demand  in  the  future. 
While  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  piously  dis- 
claim that  this  bill  will  do  nothing  else 
than  promote  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  a  Cabinet  status,  it  is 
doubtful  that  anyone  really  believes  this. 

Senator  Ribicoff  in  his  opening  state- 
ment said,  in  outlining  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities: 

And  there  is  no  end  In  sight  to  the  need 
for  more  schools,  more  highways,  more  hos- 
pitals, more  sewerage  and  water  facilities, 
and  more  and  better  programs  to  hoxise  our 
urban  population  and  improve  our  com- 
munities. 

He  then  went  on  to  say: 

The  pollution  of  water  supplies  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  smog  a  day  continues  to 
threaten  our  health  and  safety.  Clogged 
city  streets  and  Inadequate  transportation 
facilities  continue  to  plague  the  shopper  and 
commuter.  Roadside  slums.  Junkyards,  and 
neon  nightmares  disgrace  our  civilization. 

Now,  if  the  promotion  of  the  HHFA  to 
Cabinet  status  will  solve  any  of  these 
problems,  then  Congress  ought  to  know 
more  about  how  it  will  be  done.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  done  under  the  present  au- 
thority of  that  Agency — and  no  one  pro- 
poses, now.  to  give  it  that  authority.  It 
can  only  be  conjectured  that  the  blue- 
print for  expansion  of  that  Agency's 
power  has  been  drawn  and  quietly  pi- 
geonholed for  later  presentation. 

I  think  our  committee  should  have 
questioned  the  head  of  that  Agency  about 
such  objectives.  We  should  have  asked 
the  Administrator,  who  has  been  promi- 
nently mentioned  as  the  first  new  Secre- 
tary of  that  Cabinet  post,  what  he  may 
want  in  the  way  of  new  authority,  or 
what  powers  he  feels  he  will  have  by  sit- 
ting in  a  Cabinet  chair  that  he  does  not 
now  have.  I  do  not  understand  why  Mr. 
Weaver  was  passed  over  as  a  witness 
when  he  ought  to  be  the  one  best  au- 
thorities on  the  entire  problem. 


For  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  the  trend 
toward  pouring  more  money  into  the  big 
cities  for  problems  other  than  housing 
will  accelerate.  I  fear  that  housing  may 
fall  by  the  wayside,  that  the  functions 
of  FHA  may  not  be  fully  implemented, 
and,  therefore,  suggest  the  safeguard  of 
this  amendment. 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  what  has 
been  mentioned  by  other  sponsors  of  this 
amendment.  We  are  heading  into  an 
era  of  greatly  expanded  housing  needs. 
Literally  thousands  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  will  be  building  new 
homes.  To  construct  such  homes  mort- 
gage insurance  will  be  needed.  In  the 
past  the  FHA.  which  has  developed  the 
confidence  of  the  business  community  as 
represented  by  thousands  of  small  in- 
vestors in  insurance  companies  and  pen- 
sion plans,  has  demonstrated  that  they 
can  meet  this  need.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  experiment  with  a  concept,  tamper 
with  the  organization  of  an  agency,  or 
provide  an  opening  for  the  dilution  of 
our  housing  resources. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port, as  a  cosponsor.  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Sparkman.  One  of  the 
objectives  in  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  to  be  the  creation  of  an  agency 
which  would  "encourage  the  maximiun 
contributions  by  vigorous  private  home- 
building  and  mortgage  lending  industries 
to  housing,  urban  development,  and  the 
national  economy." 

And  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  retention  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  as  an  administrative 
entity  within  the  Department  will  indeed 
stimulate  the  maximum  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  field  of  housing. 

The  FHA  has  played  an  outstanding 
role  in  underwriting  private  mortgage 
investments  since  its  inception  in  1934. 
It  can  well  be  said  that  the  FHA  has 
been  the  backbone  of  our  housing  pro- 
grams now  for  over  30  years,  and  its  suc- 
cess has  made  the  "FHA-insured"  label 
on  loans  comparable  to  the  word  "ster- 
ling" on  silver. 

The  FHA  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  stimulate  private  mortgage  investment 
in  a  variety  of  housing  programs.  The 
result  has  been  the  increasing  support 
of  industry.  And.  while  viewed  with 
skepticism  by  many  in  the  financial  com- 
munity at  its  beginning,  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  through  sound  management 
with  a  wide  range  of  investors,  including 
insurance  companies,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  in  recent  years,  pension 
funds. 

Today,  we  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
funds  available  for  investment  and  a 
desire  to  see  them  invested  within  our 
country,  rather  than  overseas.  We 
should,  therefore,  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  preserve  the  FHA  as  an 
effective  means  of  channeling  private 
funds  into  the  housing  market. 

In  addition  to  our  need  for  domestic 
investments,  our  increasing  need  for 
housing  in  the  coming  generations  com- 
pels us  to  maintain  this  vital  flow  of 
private  investment  in  home  mortgages. 
The  private  market  must  certainly  con- 
tinue to  account  for  the  great  bulk  of  all 
housing  and  credit  extensions. 


The  construction  industry  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  existence  of 
the  FHA  and  itself  hires  many  of  our 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers,  pro- 
viding them  with  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  through  apprenticeship 
programs.  Thus,  we  can  see  that  the 
effects  of  FHA  activities  are  indeed  far- 
reaching. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  indeed  be  fool- 
hardy for  us  to  tamper  with  the  orga- 
nization of  an  agency  which  has  proved 
its  ability  to  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment in  homes,  apartments,  elderly 
housing  projects,  nursing  homes,  and  all 
of  the  other  things  which  make  up  the 
FTIA  programs. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  FHA 
has  served  us  well  and  that  it  operates 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  supporting 
itself  entirely  out  of  income  from  premi- 
ums and  fees.  It  provides  an  effective 
device  for  channeling  mortgage  funds 
from  "credit  surplus"  to  "credit  short" 
areas  and  serves  a  broad  range  of  income 
groups. 

In  effect,  the  FHA  has  handled  virtu- 
ally the  entire  burden  of  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  past,  and  certainly  should 
not  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  a  sub- 
ordinate when  it  continues  to  provide  a 
unique  function  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  broad  housing  program. 
And  in  order  to  perform  this  function 
in  accordance  with  its  past  and  present 
high  standards,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
FHA  remain  an  administrative  entity, 
although  a  working  part  of  our  new 
housing  development  program. 

The  many  aspects  of  our  economy 
affected  by  the  FHA  would  suffer  a  tre- 
mendous blow  if  its  efforts  were  dimin- 
ished in  any  way.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  this  happen.  Our  perspective  must 
not  be  dulled  by  our  concern  with  pro- 
viding better  housing  for  our  needy. 
It  must  instead  be  sharpened  if  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  solved.  Private  enterprise 
has  made  great  strides  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  in  the  past  and  should 
not  be  hindered  in  this  pursuit  in  the 
future.  The  weakening  of  the  FHA,  in 
my  opinion,  would  also  weaken  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  the  subse- 
quent benefits  provided  our  economy  as 
a  whole. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  concur  in  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  S.  1599.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  reviewing  this 
important  piece  of  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee report,  which  recommends  our 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill,  is  a 
scholarly  and  objective  examination  of 
the  basic  issues  involved  in  this  proposal. 

The  idea  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  is  nothing  new.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress for  10  years,  the  first  proposal  hav- 
ing been  introduced  in  the  84th  Congress. 
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Volumes  of  testimony  have  been  taken, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  proposal  is 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  analyzed 
subjects  of  our  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  for  Congress 
to  take  its  time  on  this  matter,  for  the 
creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  department 
involves  more  than  the  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  or  tidy  admin- 
istration. It  is  also  a  formal  ratification 
of  the  Department's  function  and  a 
recognition  of  its  lasting  importance.  It 
Is.  in  a  real  sense,  the  final  stamp  of 
legitimacy. 

The  history  of  our  Cabinet  depart- 
ments parallels  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  days  of  Washington's  administration 
when  the  entire  State  Department  con- 
sisted of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  four 
clerks.  At  that  time,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  actually  a  private  attorney 
hired  on  a  retainer  basis  for  the  sum  of 
$1,500  per  year. 

Our  early  problems  of  internal  im- 
provement and  westward  expansion  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1849.  The  millions  of 
farmers  who  carved  out  their  homesteads 
on  our  western  plains  were  served  by  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  which 
achieved  Cabinet  status  in  1889.  The 
rapid  industrialization  of  our  country  and 
the  rise  of  the  labor  movement  saw  the 
creation  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  in  1913.  And  the  ef- 
forts of  the  New  Deal  to  help  each  citizen 
to  participation  in  the  abundance  of 
American  life  led  to  the  creation  in  1953, 
during  a  Republican  administration,  of 
a  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Today,  many  of  our  most  important 
and  perplexing  problems  are  associated 
with  the  growth  of  the  American  city. 
We  have  changed  from  a  rural  society  to 
an  urban  society.  Seven  out  of  every  10 
Americans  live  in  urban  areas;  only  1  in 
10  lives  on  a  farm. 

This  rapid  growth  of  the  city  has  left 
in  its  wake  a  host  of  problems  with  which 
our  communities  are  struggling.  They 
include  clearing  slums  and  building  de- 
cent housing  for  low-income  families;  re- 
serving adequate  space  for  parks  and 
recreational  areas  in  our  overcrowded 
metror>olitan  centers;  designing  and 
building  transportation  systems  which 
are  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of 
their  customers;  guiding  and  controlling 
urban  sprawl  in  order  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  entire  community;  investing  in 
basic  community  facilities  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  future  growth;  rebuild- 
ing and  revitalizing  our  central  cities; 
and  keeping  our  rivers,  our  lakes,  and 
the  air  free  from  pollution. 

Cities,  Mr.  President,  were  built  for 
people,  to  serve  the  needs  of  people. 
They  are  not  a  cancer  upon  civilization, 
but  the  very  expression  of  our  society. 
Much  of  our  wealth,  talent,  and  cultural 
achievements  are  located  in  our  great 
urban  centers.  The  health  of  our  Nation 
can  be  measured  by  the  health  of  our 
cities.  If  we  pennit  our  cities  to  decay — 
if  we  fail  to  preserve  their  vitality  and 
diversity — if  we  fail  to  accord  urban 
problems  their  proper  recognition  at  the 


Federal  level — our  entire  Nation  will  fal- 
ter and  decline. 

And  so  I  welcome  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  What  this  bill  does 
is  to  elevate  the  existing  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  Cabinet  status. 
We  are  not  enacting  any  new  programs 
nor  are  we  creating  a  new  bureaucracy. 
We  are  not  even  transferring  or  consoli- 
dating urban  related  programs  in  a  sin- 
gle agency,  although  this  certainly  de- 
serves further  examination. 

We  are,  instead,  merely  changing  the 
name  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  raising  it  to  Cabinet  status. 
This  is  the  Agency  which  has  insured 
home  mortgages  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  through  the  FHA;  it  has 
helped  thousands  of  impoverished  fam- 
ilies to  obtain  a  decent  place  to  live 
through  the  public  housing  program; 
and  it  is  helping  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  to  make  their  communities  better 
places  in  which  to  live. 

The  fact  of  Cabinet  status,  however, 
will  do  much  to  rededicate  our  efforts  to 
help  the  American  city  solve  its  prob- 
lems. It  reaffirms  our  desire  to  continue 
our  housing  and  urban  programs.  It  in- 
creases the  degree  of  importance  we  at- 
tach to  urban  affairs.  It  provides  a  long 
delayed  recognition  that  the  priority  ac- 
corded urban  problems  is  on  a  par  with 
the  other  programs  conducted  by  cur  es- 
tablished departments  of  Government. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  ratify  the  20th  century.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  we  had  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This 
bill  has  my  unqualified  support  and  I 
commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  a  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Despite  its 
title,  this  new  Department  is  not  simply 
for  our  large  metropolitan  cities  alone. 
It  is  also  of  major  importance  to  our 
fast-growing  suburban  areas  and  to  the 
smaller  cities  of  America. 

The  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  bring  together 
under  one  roof  existing  agencies  dealing 
with  urban  problems,  for  example,  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration, 
the  Federal  Housing  Adimnistration,  and 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 
Streamlining  the  needlessly  complex  bu- 
reaucratic structure  that  presently  exists 
will  eliminate  much  waste,  confusion, 
and  inefficiency.  And  it  will  coordinate 
and  improve  the  existing  programs, 
bringing  us  out  of  the  administrative 
horse-and-buggy  age  into  the  space  age. 
Bringing  these  agencies  together  under 
one  roof  and  giving  the  new  agency 
high-level  Cabinet  status  will  allow  us  to 
focus  our  energies  and  efforts  on  the 
growing  problems  of  urban  and  subur- 
ban life. 

Beyond  this  advantage,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  information,  includ- 
ing a  clearinghouse  service,  to  aid  non- 
Federal  agencies  in  developing  solutions 
to  local  urban  growth  problems.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  will  undertake 
to  encourage  State  and  local  agencies  to 
discuss    and    formulate    comprehensive 


planning  for  the  needs  of  their  areas  so 
that  the  problems  of  growth  and  decay 
can  be  discussed  and  met  with  full  par- 
ticipation of  those  from  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs. 

When  our  U.S.  Constitution  was 
adopted  only  5  percent  of  our  people 
lived  in  urban  areas.  Today  70  percent 
of  us  live  in  urban  and  suburban  areas 
and  within  35  years  both  the  geographical 
size  and  the  populations  of  our  urban 
and  suburban  areas  will  double. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  area,  for  example, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  people  lived 
within  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  City 
limits  in  1950.  Today  the  population  of 
the  two  cities  remains  constant,  but  the 
population  of  the  suburban  areas  has 
nearly  doubled. 

And  with  the  trend  of  population  in 
Minnesota  from  rural  to  urban — from  66 
percent  rural  in  1900  to  less  than  38  per- 
cent today — the  problems  of  Minnesota 
urban  and  suburban  areas  have  doubled 
and  tripled. 

Our  cities  are  showing  natural  signs 
of  old  age.  while  our  suburbs  suffer  from 
sprawling  growth  and  boisterous  expan- 
sion. Anoka  County,  once  predominantly 
farm  country  but  today  a  major  Twin 
Cities  suburban  area,  had  a  population 
increase  of  nearly  142  percent  between 
1950  and  1960.    And  it  is  still  growing. 

These  booms  create  problems.  And 
our  local  areas  are  hard  pressed  for  the 
funds  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  provid- 
ing such  necessary  municipal  and  local 
services  as  clean  water,  efficient  sewage 
disposal,  schools,  roads  and  streets,  snow 
removal,  and  police  and  fire  protection. 
Local  tax  rates  across  the  Nation  this 
year  are  running  about  140  percent 
higher  than  just  15  years  ago.  The  same 
is  true  of  State  taxes. 

These  overwhelming  pressures  upon 
our  urban  areas  are  real  and  dangerous. 
Central  cities  have  rundown  and  de- 
teriorating housing  and  buildings — 
some  lack  plumbing,  running  water,  and 
are  substandard.  Our  suburbs  across  the 
Nation  are  consuming  1  million  acres  of 
new  land  each  year,  mushrooming  be- 
yond belief.  They  will  soon  be  needing 
2  million  new  homes  a  year,  schools  for 
10  million  additional  children  each  year, 
transportation  facilities  for  the  daily 
movement  of  200  million  people  and  more 
than  80  million  automobiles. 

These  needs  are  obvious  and  real.  And 
they  can  only  be  met  if  State,  local,  pri- 
vate, and  Federal  initiative  all  combine 
in  an  intensive,  concerted  effort  to  solve 
these  problems.  The  macrnitude  and 
complexity  of  these  problems  is  so  great 
that  a  fragmented  and  piecemeal  ap- 
proach will  no  longer  be  sufficient  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  an  equr.l 
partner  with  States,  cities,  and  private 
groups  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Many  years  ago  we  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  deal  with  rural 
affairs.  Today  there  is  the  same  need  to 
create  a  department  to  deal  with  urban 
affairs.  Thus.  I  am  most  happy  to  be 
able  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  will  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  fully  and  ef- 
fectively meet  its  responsibilities  in  this 
area  in  partnership  with  our  States  and 
cities  and  suburbs. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  piece  of  legislation,  establish- 
ing in  our  executive  branch  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  that  it  is  still  pending 
legislation.  Every  Congress  since  the 
84th  has  included  a  similar  proposal. 
President  Kennedy  in  1961  sent  Congress 
draft  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  re- 
iterated its  imp>ortance  in  messages  to 
Congress  in  1962  and  1963.  And  Presi- 
dent Johnson  both  in  1964  and  in  March 
of  this  year  reemphasized  to  Congress  the 
need  for  such  an  establishment. 

Each  time  the  issue  has  come  before 
us  the  case  has  been  made  and,  I  think, 
persuasively  so,  in  favor  of  enactment. 
And,  each  time  that  we  have  hesitated, 
in  my  judgment,  we  have  failed  in  our 
responsibilities  to  the  135  million  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  urban  America.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  procrastinate  any  longer. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
the  last  few  years  about  the  crisis  of  our 
cities  that  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
for  me  to  belabor  what  must  be  by  now 
obvious  to  all  of  us. 

The  facts  can  be  simply  stated.  Ours 
is  an  increasingly  urban  Nation  expand- 
ing at  an  explosive  rate.  This  massive 
expansion  in  ui-ban  population  coupled 
with  the  problems  created  by  an  un- 
planned but  rapidly  advancing  technol- 
ogy are  placing  enormous  pressure  on  our 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  States.  There 
is  an  unending  need  for  more  and  better 
facilities — schools,  highways,  hospitals, 
sewerage  systems,  reservoirs,  and  more 
and  better  planning  programs  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development. 

The  end  objective  of  all  these  urban 
programs  remains  as  Congress  declared 
it  in  1949: 

A  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family. 

But  our  time  is  running  out.  Thi.s  ob- 
jective secTis  more  distant  today  than 
when  it  was  flr.st  proclaimed  some  16 
years  ago.  Unplanned  jrrowth  and  de- 
cay are  outstripping  pur  efforts  at  orderly 
planning  and  renewal.  Our  cities  and 
local  and  State  governments  lack  both 
the  resources  and  often  the  jurisdictional 
authority  to  devise  adequate  solutions 
to  this  array  of  uniquely  20th  century 
problems.  The  cost  of  local  services 
often  outstrip  the  capacity  of  the  local 
taxpayers  to  support  them,  and  metro- 
politan Boston  provides  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  how  political  jurisdictional  limita- 
tions prevent  areawide  solutions.  Al- 
though the  Metropolitan  Boston  area  in- 
cludes more  than  80  independent  govern- 
ments, the  entire  eastern  part  of  the 
State  from  Newbui-yport  to  Worcester  to 
New  Bedford  is  really  a  single  inde- 
pendent regional  unit.  The  same  could 
be  said  for  virtually  every  other  urban 
complex  in  our  country.  Yet  these  com- 
plexes lack  the  jurisdictional  authority 
necessary  to  coordinate  their  planning. 

The  entry  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  this  area  was  thus  inevitable.  But 
Federal  assistance  efforts  have  been 
piecemeal  and  sporadic.  Since  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  was  cre- 
ated 18  years  ago  to  coordinate  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  programs  and  Fed- 


eral aid  to  local  public  low-income  hous- 
ing projects,  more  than  40  Federal  pro- 
grams have  been  established — many 
widely  different  in  techniques  and  sub- 
ject matter — to  deal  with  various  facets 
of  community  development.  Unfor- 
tunately the  value  of  these  programs  has 
been  substantially  diminished  by  the  lack 
of  coordination  among  them. 

During  my  service  as  a  Senator,  I  have 
seen  the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of 
separate  administration  of  these  diverse 
programs.  Time  and  again,  mayors  and 
officials  of  cities  and  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  come  to  Washington  with 
comprehensive  plans  for  their  commu- 
nities. These  plans  may  involve  urban 
renewal,  slum  clearance,  housing,  and 
other  matters,  but  they  are  all  part  of 
one  coordinated  plan  of  community  de- 
velopment. These  officials  find  when 
they  bring  their  unified  plans  to  Wash- 
ington they  must  apply  at  six  or  seven 
separate  agencies,  they  must  make  sep- 
arate applications  and  wait  for  separate 
decisions. 

The  end  result  of  this  fragmentation  is 
an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  effort 
both  on  their  part  and  on  that  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  our  urban 
problems  are  too  serious  to  afford  such 
waste. 

Communities  must  be  able  to  find  in 
the  Federal  Goveniment  a  central  clear- 
inghouse which  can  provide  technical 
assistance  and  information  and  coordi- 
nate Federal  assistance  and  planning  of 
community  development  activities.  Such 
a  clearinghouse  will  make  it  possible,  for 
the  first  time,  for  communities  to  be 
made  aware  of  all  the  existing  Federal 
aid  programs  available  to  them  in  their 
planning.  A  central  urban  Department 
will  provide  the  encouragement  and  the 
incentive  for  each  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  to  develop  their  own  comprehen- 
sive development  plans  and  such  a  De- 
partment would  be  equipped  to  conduct 
extensive  creative  studies  in  search  of 
better  urban  programs. 

Finally,  and  of  most  importance,  giving 
this  Department  Cabinet-level  status  will 
make  possible  a  three-pronged  attack  on 
urban  problems.  By  placing  in  the  high- 
est council  of  the  Federal  Government  a 
spokesman  for  the  Nation's  urban  in- 
terest, we  highlight  what  has  been  ap- 
parent for  many  years — that  the  measure 
of  success  of  our  American  civilization 
will  be  a  function  of  our  capacity  to  cre- 
ate an  urban  life  of  high  quality  for  our 
citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  we  make  it  possible 
for  urban  planning  and  development  to 
be  coordinated  with  the  programs  of 
other  Cabinet  departments  which  bear 
on  the  future  of  our  cities. 

Finally,  and  contrary  to  the  views 
voiced  by  opponents  of  this  legislation,  I 
believe  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  will  strengthen,  not  weaken, 
the  partnership  between  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  and  cities. 

As  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Operations  explained: 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  does 
not  in  any  way  connote  any  bypassing  or 
reduction  of  the  constitutional  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  States  under  otir 
Federal  system  of  Government. 


Indeed,  it  is  my  view  that  the  effect  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  will 
be  to  stress  the  importance  of  urban  de- 
velopment at  all  levels  of  government, 
thereby  increasing  the  status  of  such 
Department  at  the  State  level  and  there- 
by increasing  the  degree  of  coordination 
possible  at  all  levels. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  applaud 
the  committee's  initiative  in  adopting  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  expressly  provid- 
ing for  cooperation  between  the  new  Sec- 
retary and  the  State  governments.  It 
may  well  be  that  these  considerations 
will  provide  an  important  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  regional  planning 
which  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
consider  so  vital  to  the  future. 

Similarly,  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
representing  States  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor alone  will  be  involved  with  the  mass 
transit  of  15  million  people  in  an  area 
covering  less  than  2  percent  of  our 
counti-y.  To  accommodate  these  future 
needs  we  must  be  planning  now  and  co- 
ordinating and  integrating  such  trans- 
portation plans  into  an  overall  program 
for  urban  development. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  mere  crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  is  the 
answer  to  all  the  problems  associated 
with  urbanization.  Solutions  to  these 
problems  will  require  all  the  leadership, 
patience,  intelligence,  and  imagination 
of  which  we  are  capable.  But  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  department  is  most  as- 
suredly a  move  forward  in  the  right 
direction. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  created  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  rural  America,  and 
faced  with  the  new  frontier  of  the  West, 
the  Department  of  Interior  was  estab- 
lished to  channel  our  territorial  expan- 
sion in  a  constructive  and  equitable 
manner.  Today,  urban  America  is  our 
new  frontier  and  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  can  afford  to  ignore  that 
basic  fact. 

We  should  pass  this  legislation  with- 
out further  delay. 

A     DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND     URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT    IS    NEEDED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  would 
create  a  new  and  needed  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
support  S.  1599  and  believe  its  enact- 
ment will  help  the  Nation  develop  a 
workable  program  tmder  which  our 
urban  communities  and  metropolitan 
areas  can  be  modernized  and  properly 
planned. 

We  know  that  the  need  exists  for 
such  a  department.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  live  in  urban  areas,  and 
in  the  decades  ahead  we  may  expect 
the  problems  of  these  areas  to  increase. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  con- 
sidered S.  1599  carefully.  The  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  [Mr.  RibicoffI 
knows  first  hand  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  heavily  populated  areas  of 
the  urbanized  Atlantic  seaboard. 

But  the  headaches  of  urbanized  livin:; 
are  not  confined  to  the  eastern  sector  of 
our  vast  Nation.  We  are  an  urban  Na- 
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tion.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our  popu- 
lation today,  more  than  130  million 
Americans,  live  in  urban  areas  which 
cross  city,  county,  and  State  lines.  Ur- 
ban sprawl  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  one  community.  East  coast  Amer- 
icans in  increasing  numbers  live  nearly 
house  to  house,  door  to  door  from 
north  of  Boston  as  far  south  as  Norfolk. 

In  the  West,  a  similar  sort  of  megalop- 
olis covers  much  of  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  State  of  California. 

In  his  eloquent  message  on  the  cities 
which  President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  March  2,  the  President  said 
that  the  modern  city  can  be  the  most 
ruthless  enemy  of  the  good  life,  or  it 
can  be  its  servant. 

The  choice  is  ours.  I  believe  we  will 
make  the  proper  choice  and  give  our  ap- 
proval to  S.  1599. 

In  his  message  on  the  cities  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century — In  less 
than  40  years — urban  population  will  double, 
city  land  will  double  and  we  will  have  to 
build  In  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that  we 
have  built  since  the  first  colonist  arrived  on 
these  shores.  It  is  as  if  we  had  40  years  to 
rebuild  the  entire  urban  United  States. 

Our  need  is  acute.  The  challenge  we 
face  is  enormous,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  meet  it  and  meet  it  we  must. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  talked  about 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  urbanized 
areas. 

In  1962  on  February  20  I  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1962  which  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  department  similar  to  the  one 
we  are  discussing  today.  At  that  time  I 
said: 

Commuters  from  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  work  in  New  York  City  offices.  Their 
homes  in  urban  areas  are  not  in  New  York 
State.  Similar  conditions  prevail  as  Phila- 
delphia secretaries  often  live  in  nearby  New 
Jersey,  or  as  Chicago  businessmen  return 
home  in  the  evening  to  their  houses  on  the 
outskirts  of  Hammond,  Ind. 

These  conditions  exist  today — 3  years 
later.  They  have  not  changed,  indeed, 
they  have  become  aggravated  because 
our  population  has  not  remained  stable. 
The  184  million  persons  comprising  our 
population  have  grown  to  more  than  192 
million. 

We  need  to  coordinate  the  services  we 
have  which  can  help  communities  plan 
to  meet  their  growing  needs.  We  need 
to  make  our  Federal  aids  more  manage- 
able and  we  must  let  the  communities 
know  these  aids  exist  and  are  obtainable, 
not  bound  in  meaningless  redtape. 

Report  No.  536  which  accompanies  S. 
1599  contains  a  finding  by  the  Congress 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
desirable  in  order  to — 

Aclileve  the  best  administration  of  the 
principal  Federal  programs  which  provide  as- 
sistance for  housing  and  for  the  development 
of  our  cominunities; 

Assist  the  President  in  achieving  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  the  various  Federal  ac- 
tivities which  have  a  major  effect  on  urban 
or  surburban  development; 

Encourage  the  solution  of  problems  of 
housing  and  urban  development  through 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  at  the  State, 
regional,  and  local  level  and  througli  private 
action;  and 


Provide  for  full  and  appropriate  consider- 
ation at  the  national  level  of  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  communities  and  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  needs  of  the  Nation  anticipated  in 
the  less  than  4  decades  before  we  arrive 
at  the  year  2000  A.D.  include  new 
schools,  new  homes,  and  new  roads,  new 
sewers,  new  transportation  systems,  to 
name  but  a  few.  We  can  start  down  the 
road  to  meet  these  needs  by  approving  S. 
1599. 

A  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  benefit  Alaska. 
Farming  there,  thus  far,  has  been  lim- 
ited so  our  rural  papulation  is  sparse. 
Hence,  the  division  between  urban  and 
rural  scarcely  exists  in  Alaska,  though 
many  communities  are  small,  being  only 
villages.  Between  them  are  vast,  unin- 
habited spaces  of  national  forest  or  pub- 
lic domain.  Suburban  areas  have  mush- 
roomed near  the  larger  cities  along  such 
highways  as  lead  out  from  them. 

Our  League  of  Alaskan  Cities  endorsed 
the  concept  of  uniting  the  programs  for 
the  urban  areas  some  time  ago  because 
its  able  staff  knows  the  value  of  such 
a  department  to  our  fast  growing  cities. 

The  legislation  came  up  3  years  ago 
and  was  defeated  by  a  small  margin. 
But  the  problem  that  it  aims  to  remedy 
has  grown  as  has  the  public  conscious- 
ness thereof.  If  more  were  needed  to 
insure  passage  of  this  needed  and  over- 
due legislation  it  is  supplied  by  President 
Johnson's  dynamic  leadership. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  approve  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

It  is  important  to  view  this  legislation 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  begin- 
ning. Cabinet-level  status  for  all  of  the 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  mass  trans- 
portation planning  functions  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is, 
of  course,  long  overdue.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  our  population  now  lives  in  urban 
areas.  The  Federal  programs  which  af- 
fect the  growth  and  decay  of  the  environ- 
ments of  135  million  Americans  deserve 
the  added  stature  that  Cabinet-level  ad- 
ministration will  give  to  them. 

But  S.  1599  offers  more  than  that.  It 
offers  a  hope  for  the  development  of 
coordination  among  all  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  administer  programs  that 
relate  to  the  urban  development  process. 
It  specifically  contemplates  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  his  subordinates  will  play  a 
part  in  coordinating  the  urban  affairs 
of  the  entire  Goverrunent.  Full  coordi- 
nation will  not  be  achieved  immediately 
and  automatically,  but  the  bill  does  point 
the  way.  It  makes  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
is  to  be  the  President's  sensory  apparatus 
for  all  Federal  programs  which  affect 
community  development.  And  the  com- 
mittee report  charges  the  new  Secretary 
with  a  duty  to  engage  in  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  relationship  between 
the  programs  he  administers  and  the 
complementary  or  overlapping  programs 
that  are  administered  elsewhere  in  the 
Government.  The  report  further  sug- 
gests the  adoption  of  procedures  and  reg- 


ulations to  take  account  of  these  cross- 
overs, so  that  a  formal  organization  for 
coordination  can  be  developed.  This 
effort  will  take  time,  but  at  least  we  are 
now  creating  the  mechanism  for  begin- 
ning it. 

S.  1599  offers  a  starting  point  for  at 
least  four  different  kinds  of  coordination : 

First.  Coordination  within  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  as  to  broad  i>olicy  aims 
in  regard  to  community  development. 

Second.  Coordination  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  administration 
of  specific  programs  relating  to  commu- 
nity development. 

Third.  Coordination  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts  affecting  community 
development. 

Fourth.  Coordination  at  all  levels, 
particularly  at  the  local  level,  in  the 
planning  of  particular  projects. 

The  bill  is  a  starting  point  in  another 
major  aspect.  It  directs  a  continuing 
study  of  urban  development  programs 
throughout  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  possible  broadening  of  the  mission  of 
the  new  Department.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  every  Federal  pro- 
gram which  affects  the  urban  develop- 
ment process  into  this  Department — the 
new  Department  would  soon  swallow  up 
the  rest  of  the  Government  if  that  were 
contemplated.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
undoubtedly  other  programs  which 
should  be  in  the  new  Department,  and 
the  bill  takes  that  possibility  into 
account. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  on  the 
able  way  in  which  he  handled  this  mat- 
ter in  committee.  I  served  under  his 
chairmanship  on  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  bill,  and  I,  there- 
fore, had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  he  patiently  resolved 
conflicting  views  and  kept  the  bill  on 
the  track.  The  end  result,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  an  improved  bill,  one  which  will 
be  a  major  step  forward  in  the  Federal 
Government's  way  of  dealing  with  urban 
problems. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  and  other  interested  Sena- 
tors, the  possibility  of  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  which  I  am  about  to 
propoimd. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  time  allocation  of 
1  hour  on  each  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
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the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  1 
hour  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as 
follows : 

Unanimoi:s-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That,  effective  after  the  prayer 
on  Wednesday,  August  11,  1965,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1599,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  tunendment.  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff]  :  Provided, 
That  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sena- 
tor designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
Bald  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL   NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  later  today  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954;  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
Peace  Corps  conference  report. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  bill  tomorow,  the 
military  pay  bill  will  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  We  hope  to  dispose  of  that 
bill  tomorrow  as  well. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  PERIOD 
PROM  AUGUST  31  THROUGH 
SEPTEMBER  6  IN  1965  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL AMERICAN  LEGION  BASE- 
BALL WEEK" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100, 
which  has  now  been  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  100)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  period  from  August  31 
through  September  6  In  1965  as  "Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  is  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  to  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  which  has  been  a  hot- 
bed of  American  Legion  baseball. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  sagacity,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  determination  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  as  well  as  the  fulfillment 
of  a  promise  kept  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
chai-rman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  re- 
ported the  measure.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  a  man  who  is  known  through- 
out the  Nation  for  keeping  his  word, 
which  he  has  just  done  again. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I,  too.  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader;  and  I  may  add  that  It  is 
also  a  promise  concurred  in  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  No  Senator 
could  feel  better  and  more  reassured  than 
one  who  had  received  the  promise  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

So  while  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66 
was  played  in  extra  innings  in  an  over- 
time game,  I  was  never  concerned  about 
the  final  outcome.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  will  now  approve  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  100,  the  successor  joint  res- 
olution, which  contains  identically  the 
same  language  as  the  original  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  from  August 
31  through  September  6,  1965.  as  "Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 
I  think  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  do  so,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
join  with  me  In  giving  deserved  recogni- 
tion to  an  event  that  is  the  culmination 
of  a  worthy  program  by  the  American 
Legion,  for  during  that  period  the  annual 
American  Legion  world  series  will  be 
held  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

It  was  40  years  ago  that  a  nationwide 
organization  of  American  Legion  junior 
baseball  was  first  proposed  as  a  program 
of  service  to  the  youth  of  America  at  the 
annual  department  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  held  in  Milbank,  S. 
Dak.  Today  a  monument  commemorat- 
ing the  birthplace  of  this  meritorious 
program  stands  in  the  city  of  Milbank. 

As  a  result  of  this  proposal  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  did  provide  such  a  sei'vice, 
and  that  service  has  in  turn  provided  a 
fortunate  Nation  with  the  twin  blessings 
of  entertainment  and  worthwhile  activ- 
ity. 

From  this  suggestion  of  the  Legion- 
naires of  South  Dakota,  a  program  has 
evolved  that  must  take  its  place  among 
the  leaders  for  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  youth  of  our  Nation  to  acquire 
physical  fitness,  to  develop  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  good  citizenship,  and  to 
learn  the  value  of  teamwork  and  mutual 
cooperation.  Since  its  inception  more 
than  15  million  youths  of  18  years  of 
age  and  under  have  participated  in  this 


worthy  endeavor,  and  in  so  doing  have 
been  exposed  to  those  elements  of  our 
national  heritage  which  we  all  value  and 
for  which  the  American  Legion  has  stood 
throughout  the  years. 

In  this  regard  I  am  reminded  of  a 
quote  from  a  great  American,  the  late 
General  of  the  Army,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  on  the  value  of  athletics  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation's  freedom : 

Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  are 
sown  the  seeds  that  upon  other  fields.  In 
other  days,  will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory. 

In  citing  this,  I  do  not  think  I  am  being 
remiss  in  mentioning  the  strictly  base- 
ball aspect  of  this  program  second,  for 
in  the  context  of  today's  world  the  values 
that  I  have  just  listed — fitness,  respon- 
sibility, citizenship,  cooperation — have 
taken  on  added  significance.  We  hear 
much  about  the  degeneration  of  the 
physical  fitness  of  present  day  teenagers, 
a  fact  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
port that  one-third  of  our  Nation's  youth 
fail  to  pass  military  physical  fitness  tests. 
We  have,  in  fact,  inaugurated  a  national 
program  to  try  and  uplift  the  overall 
standards.  We  hear  much  about  the  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency.  We  have, 
in  fact,  conducted  studies  to  see  if  there 
in  some  way  to  solve  this  perplexing  Is- 
sue. While  we  struggle  with  these  prob- 
lems and  belatedly  admit  they  exist,  here 
is  an  organization  with  a  program  that 
for  40  years  has  provided  us  with  the 
tools  to  combat  them  and  which  today 
stands  ready  to  continue  Its  efforts  in 
this  field.  Where  we  would  be  without 
the  work  that  the  American  Legion  has 
accomplished  in  this  area  is  hard  to  de- 
termine, but  we  would  undoubtedly  face 
problems  of  greater  magnitude  than  we 
do  today.  Without  their  assistance  In  the 
future,  assistance  that  is  volunteered  by 
many  at  the  expense  of  personal  sacri- 
fice, we  would  be  faced  with  an  even 
larger  chore. 

For  this  reason  alone.  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion owes  a  public  debt  of  gratitude — 
gratitude  that  could  be  manifested  by 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  honoring 
their  efforts. 

And  yet,  it  is  the  game  of  baseball 
itself  which  will  remain  most  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Legion  Jun- 
ior League  program,  and  this  is  under- 
standable for  baseball  has  been  accu- 
rately called  the  national  pastime. 

Who  among  us  has  not  been  caught  up 
in  the  excitement  of  this  sport  that  Is 
native  to  our  shores?  Since  Its  Inven- 
tion by  Abner  Doubleday  It  has  occupied 
millions  of  Americans,  either  as  partici- 
pants or  spectators.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
of  Americans  toward  this  game  is  per- 
haps best  summed  up  by  Robert  Smith 
in  his  book  "Baseball,"  when  he  said: 

There  are  several  million  people  In  the 
country  who  will  take  baseball  seriously  as 
long  as  they  are  alive.  There  are  men  Just 
past  their  youth  who  will  brood  for  days 
over  a  sudden  disappearance  of  their  ability 
to  bend  quickly  for  a  ground  ball,  meet  a 
pitch  squarely  with  the  bat,  or  beat  a  slow 
throw  to  first  base.  There  are  girls,  boys, 
women,  and  men  who  will  abandon  food, 
work,  study,  or  play  to  hear  how  the  local 
baseball  team  has  done. 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  count  few  things  sweeter 
than  to  climb  high  in  a  baseball  park,  In 
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the  gentle  sun,  to  smell  the  baking  dry  wood 
of  the  bleachers;  to  hear  close  at  hand  the 
inimitable  ringing  clack  when  a  bat  meets 
a  thrown  ball  with  perfect  timing  and  sends 
It  true  as  a  gunshot  Into  the  close-clipped 
field,  to  observe  the  Ineffable  grace  with 
which  an  inflelder  moves  from  his  position, 
scoops  a  swiftly  bounding  ball  into  his  glove, 
cocks  his  arm.  and  slings  the  ball  In  a  sizzling 
low  arc  across  to  the  base;  or  to  approve  the 
magic  agility  with  which  an  outfielder, 
traveling  In  the  same  direction  as  the  ball, 
clutches  the  flying  sphere  and  pulls  it  down 
like  a  trapped  bird  to  make  the  out. 

Here,  for  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  a 
man  can  forget  the  dread  march  of  the 
months  and  be  as  young  again  as  when  he 
first  stepped  trembling  Into  the  batter's  box 
or  first  made  a  frightened  grab  at  an  angry 
spinning  ball  and  held  it  tight. 

The  American  Legion  baseball  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  keeping  this  wonderful  sport 
flourishing.  It  has  provided  entertain- 
ment for  millions  of  local  fans  who  fol- 
low their  local  teams  and  it  has  been  the 
springboard  to  success  for  hundreds  of 
major  leaguers.  Proof  of  this,  I  believe, 
Is  the  caliber  of  ballplayer  that  is  repre- 
sented on  the  rolls  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Baseball  Graduate  of  the  Year,  an 
award  that  was  inaugurated  in  1957.  In- 
cluded among  the  names  are  Warren 
Spahn,  Bobby  Richardson,  Stan  Musial, 
Ted  Williams,  and  Brooks  Robinson. 
When  you  include  such  recent  stars  as 
these  with  the  giants  of  the  past  who 
were  also  graduates  of  this  program,  men 
such  as  Bob  Feller,  Klrby  Higbe,  Phil 
Cavaretta,  et  cetera,  you  have  a  verita- 
ble hall  of  fame  all  in  itself. 

If  there  Is  one  clinching  argument  for 
the  worthiness  of  this  program,  I  believe 
it  comes  from  the  young  men  who  par- 
ticipate themselves.  Indicative  of  their 
feelings  are  these  words  of  Richard  Dash, 
of  the  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  1963  team 
champions,  voted  the  Legion's  outstand- 
ing player  of  that  year,  who  said : 

This  summer,  the  American  Legion  afford- 
ed over  a  quarter  of  a  million  boys  Invaluable 
lessons  in  sportsmanship,  character  develop- 
ment, and  Americanism.  •  •  •  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  cordial  reception  given  to 
all  members  of  every  team  by  the  fans,  and 
the  friendly  relationship  among  all  the 
players  without  discrimination.  This  atti- 
tude, I  feel,  is  true  Americanism. 

Now  the  sponsors  of  this  program  have 
voted  to  bring  it  to  South  Dakota,  the 
land  of  its  birth,  on  this,  its  40th  anni- 
versary. It  is  an  event  all  South  Da- 
kotans  look  forward  to  with  eager  antici- 
pation. It  will  be  an  event  that  all 
Americans  will  look  backward  at  with 
justifiable  pride.  The  State  of  South  Da- 
kota stands  ready  to  roll  out  the  red 
carpet  and  exhibit  the  hospitality  for 
which  we  are  so  famous. 

Spearheading  the  arrangements  will 
be  the  Sidney  L.  Smith  Post  No.  24  of 
the  American  Legion  which  will  act  as 
the  sponsor  for  this  series.  They  are 
leaving  no  stones  unturned  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  this  homecoming  of  the 
American  Legion  Junior  League  pro- 
gram the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
series.  Blessed  with  as  fine  a  baseball 
park  as  you  will  find  in  the  Midwest  and 
possessing  an  inherent  love  for  the  game, 
the  people  of  Aberdeen  have  responded 
magnificently  to  the  challenge  of  play- 
ing host  to  the  Nation's  finest  Legion 


baseball  teams  and  their  fans.  Legion 
officials  from  the  national  headquarters 
have  indicated  their  amazement  with 
the  rapid  progress  the  city  has  displayed 
in  setting  up  the  organization  for  this 
gigantic  spectacle. 

While  this  will  be  the  first  national 
finals  tournament  ever  played  in  South 
Dakota,  Aberdeen  ha^  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful history  of  tournament  baseball 
sponsorship.  The  Hub  City  staged  Its 
first  national  level  tournament  in  1946, 
hosting  a  three-team  sectional.  In  1949, 
1951,  and  1953  they  held  regional  tour- 
naments and  in  1962  hosted  the  South 
Dakota  State  tournament  which  set  all- 
time  high  records  in  gate  receipts  and 
attendance  for  a  3 -day  State  Legion 
tournament  anywhere  In  the  Nation. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Sidney  L.  Smith 
Post  No.  24  was  chosen  for  the  honor  of 
sponsoring  this  event  not  only  for  its 
proximity  to  Milbank  but  also  because 
they  have  been  among  the  pacesetters  In 
participating  in  the  Legion  program. 

Over  the  years  It  has  sponsored  youth 
baseball  far  beyond  the  one-team  limit 
of  the  national  program.  It  had  seven 
sandlot  teams  back  in  1925  when  the 
national  program  was  conceived.  By 
1936,  the  Post  was  sponsoring  16  teams 
in  local  competition,  with  1  certified 
for  the  national  competition,  and  about 
250  boys  in  the  local  program.  Now,  in 
1965,  Aberdeen  Post  24,  located  In  a  city 
of  only  25,000,  has  1,400  boys  playing 
sponsored  ball.  The  team  that  is  certi- 
fied for  national  competition,  the  "Smit- 
ties,"  has  carried  the  State's  banner  into 
regional  play  on  numerous  occasions  and 
several  times  have  advanced  to  national 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  South 
Dakotans  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  the  founders  of  American  Legion 
baseball  and  that  its  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  in  our  State  this  year,  we  are 
even  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  grown  to  be  a  nationwide 
event.  We  feel,  and  I  am  sure  Senators 
will  agree,  that  Junion  Legion  Baseball 
Week  should  be  a  national  event.  It  will 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
Legionnaires  throughout  America,  who 
year  in  and  year  out,  devote  much  time, 
leadership,  and  hard  work  to  raise  funds 
to  field  Legion  teams  and  to  provide  the 
supervision  that  has  accomplished  the 
character-building  qualities  so  notable 
in  this  most  worthwhile  program.  It 
will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  young  men 
who  throughout  the  years  have  provided 
the  thrills  that  make  this  game  the  great 
game  that  it  is.  It  will  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  national  institution. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Legion  Baseball  Finals  Set 
for  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  August  31,"  pub- 
lished in  the  August  1965  issue  of  News 
of  the  American  Legion,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legion  Baseball  Finals  Set  for  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  August  31 

(Note. — Tourney  returns  to  State  where 
national  program  began  40  years  ago;  Post  24 


in  Aberdeen  plays  host,  posted  $18,500  guar- 
antee In  May;  History  of  program  over  four 
decades  reviewed.) 

The  American  Legion's  national  youth 
baseball  program  marks  Its  40th  anniversary 
this  year.  Appropriately,  the  national  finals 
will  be  held  in  the  State  where  it  began — 
South  Dakota.  The  eighth  regional  cham- 
pions, survivors  of  thousands  of  teams  In 
local  tourneys,  will  compete  for  the  national 
championship  In  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  between 
August  31  and  September  6,  with  Aberdeen's 
Sidney  L.  Smith.  Post  24,  as  sponsor. 

It  was  in  Milbank,  S.  Dak.,  in  1925,  that 
three  men  In  particular  started  the  wheels 
rolling  to  create  the  national  program.  Amer- 
ican Legion  posts  all  over  the  State  had 
been  sponsoring  sandlot  baseball  teams  for 
boys  on  their  own.  The  training  in  team- 
work that  they'd  been  able  to  Impart,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  youngsters  and  their 
parents  and  fellow  townsmen  toward  South 
Dakota's  Legion  posts  for  their  volunteer 
youth  leadership,  had  convinced  Deputy 
Commander  PYank  McCormick  that  the 
Legion  should  get  out  of  the  hlt-or-mlss 
sandlot  stage  and  create  an  oflaclal  youth 
baseball  program.  (This  was  long  before 
Little  Leagues,  Babe  Ruth  Leagues,  etc.) 
Maj.  John  L.  GrlfBith  felt  the  same.  Major 
Griflath  was  a  commissioner  of  the  Western 
college  athletic  conference  (Big  Ten)  and  a 
vice  president  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association. 

McCormick  brought  Major  GrlflSth  to  the 
1925  State  Legion  Convention,  held  In  Mil- 
bank,  S.  Dak.  Speaking  with  the  authority 
of  a  national  leader  in  athletics,  Ori£ath 
urged  the  convention  to  approve  a  Legion- 
sponsored  boys  baseball  program.  Frank 
Sieh,  of  Aberdeen  (where  this  year's  to\irna- 
ment  will  be  held),  drafted  a  resolution  to 
create  such  a  program.  The  South  Dakota 
convention  adopted  it,  and  Sieh.  as  a  member 
of  the  Legion's  National  Americanism  Com- 
mission, then  shepherded  the  resolution 
through  the  National  Convention  of  that 
year. 

Major  Griffith  has  since  died,  but  both 
McCormick  and  Sieh  will  attend  this  year's 
tournament  to  view  the  climax  of  the  40th 
anniversay  edition  of  their  brainchild. 

In  the  town  of  Milbank,  where  the  1925 
Department  convention  was  held,  a  monu- 
ment was  put  up  by  Birch-Miller  Post  No.  9. 
bearing  the  following  inscription:  "In  this 
city  on  July  17,  1925,  by  action  of  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  nationwide  organization  of  Legion  Jun- 
ior Baseball  was  first  prop>osed  as  a  program 
of  service  to  the  youth  of  America."  Mil- 
bank  and  its  .monument  are  situated  on  a 
major  highway  within  an  hour's  drive  of 
Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen's  Post  No.  24  well  merited  spon- 
sorship of  the  40th  anniversary  little  world 
series.  Over  the  years  it  has  sponsored  youth 
baseball  far  beyond  the  one-team  limit  of  the 
national  program.  It  had  seven  sandlot 
teams  back  in  1925  when  the  national  pro- 
gram was  conceived.  By  1936.  the  post  was 
sponsoring  16  teams  in  local  competition, 
with  1  certified  for  the  national  competi- 
tion, and  about  250  boys  In  the  local  pro- 
gram. The  following  year  it  had  460  boys 
organized.  Now.  in  1965,  Aberdeen  Post  No. 
24  has  1.400  boys  playing  sponsored  ball,  with 
1  team,  the  "Smittles,"  certified  for  na- 
tional competition. 

The  post's  current  Legion  baseball  pro- 
gram shows  the  following  statistics:  14  paid 
supervisors;  a  7-man  athletic  committee 
that  oi>erates  the  program;  a  budget  of  $12.- 
000  made  up  of  a  $3,000  contribution  from 
the  city  of  Aberdeen;  $3,800  from  the  Aber- 
deen Community  Chest,  and  the  balance 
made  up  by  the  post;  and  51  uniformed 
teams  playing  a  regular  schedule. 

In  1961  Post  No.  24  received  a  national 
citation     from     the     National     Recreation 
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Association  for  Its  work  with  the  youth  of 
the  community. 

The  post  Is  also  well  qualified  to  host  the 
national  tournament.  It  ran  a  sectional 
tournament  In  1946.  regional  toximaments  In 
1949  and  1953,  and  the  South  Dakota  State 
tournament  In  1962  whlc»  set  all-time  high 
records  In  gate  receipts  and  attendance  for 
a  3-day  State  Legion  tournament  anjrwhere 
m  the  Nation.  It  was  awarded  another 
regional  tourney  In  1950,  but  lost  it  when  the 
ball  park's  grandstand  burned  down. 

Having  been  awarded  the  1965  national 
finals  2  years  ago,  the  members  of  Post  24 
went  to  work  to  make  It  a  success  with  great 
energy.  Pour  months  before  tourney  time 
Its  general  baseball  chairman,  Ed  Rldgway, 
handed  over  a  check  to  the  national  organi- 
zation for  the  minimum  guarantee  of  $18,- 

600. 

California  teams  have  won  the  national 
Legion  championship  10  times  and  have  been 
runnerup  4  times  in  the  38  national  tourna- 
ments. Upland,  Calif.,  post  No.  73  won  last 
year  In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  post  No.  27  won  In  Keene.  N.H..  In 
1963. 

In  1926,  the  first  year  of  national  Legion 
baseball,  only  15  States  were  represented. 
Insufficient  funds  washed  out  the  competi- 
tion the  following  year — the  national  con- 
vention was  being  held  In  Paris.  There  waa. 
however,  enthusiasm  in  the  department  com- 
petitions. 

In  1928,  the  director  of  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Americanism  Commission,  Dan  Sowers, 
presented  the  Legion's  story  to  the  executive 
council  of  major  league  baseball,  which 
agreed  to  underwrite  the  Legion's  program 
to  the  extent  of  $50,000  a  year.  Except  for 
a  years,  the  major  leagues  have  since  sup- 
ported Legion  baseball.  They  presently  un- 
dervirrite  the  national  program  up  to  $60,000. 
The  1929  season  founded  every  State  In 
the  Union  In  the  competition,  and  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  broadcast  the  finals 
nationwide. 

In  1931  there  appeared  in  Legion  cham- 
pionship play  a  player  who  was  to  become  a 
top  leaguer.  Klrby  Higbe  pitched  a  14-ln- 
ning  final  game  for  Columbia.  S.C.  and  lost 
It.  1-0.  Ten  years  later  he  was  the  National 
League's  top  pitcher.  Then  came  Phil  Cav- 
aretta  of  Chicago.  "Crash"  Davis  and  Buddy 
Lewis  of  Gastonla,  N.C.,  Howie  PoUet  of  New 
Orleans,  Jim  Hegan  of  East  Lynn,  Mass., 
Herman  Wehmeier  of  Cincinnati,  and  J.  W. 
Porter  of  Oakland.  Calif.  Except  for  Pollet, 
each  played  for  a  Legion  national  champion- 
ship team.  Presently,  about  half  of  the 
players  in  the  major  leagues  formerly  played 
Legion  baseball. 

In  1938  the  finals  were  broadcast  over  more 
than  3,000  radio  stations,  bringing  the  series 
to  every  part  of  the  country.  That  year, 
major  league  umpires  were  used  for  the  first 
time. 

By  1941  American  Legion  baseball  had 
become  a  way  of  life  for  many  young  Ameri- 
cans. The  program  was  restricted  In  the 
World  War  II  years,  but  thereafter  it  grew. 
In  1949  the  selection  of  an  "American  Legion 
Player  of  the  Year"  was  originated,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Robert  Quinn.  then  director 
of  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Each  year  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Little 
World  Series  several  awards  are  given.  Cups 
and  pennants  go  to  the  champion  team  and 
the  runner-up.  The  batting  champion  of 
the  finals  and  reglonals  is  recognized.  A 
player  is  chosen  for  the  James  F.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Memorial  Sportsmanship  Award.  And  the 
American  Legion  Player  of  the  Year  Is  se- 
lected and  given  an  award.  His  photo  is 
enshrined  in  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown,  and  he  Is  a  guest  of  honor  at 
the  hall  of  fame  game  played  at  Coopers- 
town the  following  year. 

What  do  the  young  men  think  of  Legion 
baseball?    Richard  Dash,  of  the  Long  Beach, 


Calif..  1963  team  champions,  voted  the 
Legion's  outstanding  player  of  that  year 
said:  "This  summer,  the  American  Legion 
afforded  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  boys 
invaluable  lessons  in  sportsmanship,  char- 
acter development,  and  Americanism.  •  •  • 
I  was  impressed  with  the  cordial  reception 
given  to  all  members  of  every  team  by  the 
fans,  and  the  friendly  relationship  among 
all  the  players  without  discrimination.  This 
attitude,  I  feel,  is  true  Americanism.- 

The  young  competitors  who  will  play  at 
Aberdeen  in  the  finals  starting  August  31  are 
the  survivors  of  a  starting  field  of  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Legion  players.  The  18- 
and-under  athletes  and  their  coaches  and 
managers  will  be  housed  In  Kramer  Hall  at 
Northern  State  College,  a  modern  dormitory 
about  50  yards  from  the  ball  park.  The 
teams  will  eat  at  the  college  cafeteria. 

The  14  or  15  games  of  the  finals  will  be 
played  in  Aberdeen  Municipal  Ball  Park, 
normally  Inhabited  by  the  Aberdeen  Pheas- 
ants of  the  Northern  League,  a  professional 
farm  team  of  the  major  league  Baltimore 
Orioles.  The  ball  park  Is,  according  to  E.  W. 
Rldgway.  Post  24's  general  baseball  chairman, 
one  of  tlie  best  lighted  fields  in  the  Midwest 
and  seats  about  7,000.  Rldgway,  a  former 
Legion  player  and  past  department  vice  com- 
mander, has  shouldered  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
motion for  these  finals  for  the  past  3  years. 
Advance  ticket  sales  are  over  $8,200,  while 
more  than  $11,000  worth  of  advertising  has 
been  sold  for  the  souvenir  program.  Local 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  are  promoting  the 
finals. 

A  series  book  of  ticket*  in  the  covered 
grandstand,  which  seats  1.836,  will  sell  for 
$12  50.  All  grandstand  seats  are  reserved.  A 
series  book  of  tickets  for  the  unreserved 
bleachers  will  sell  for  $10.  Mall  orders  may 
be  sent  to:  American  Legion  Baseball  Com- 
mittee. Post  Office  Box  1328.  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 
Tickets  may  be  bought  In  person  at  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Building,  Aberdeen. 

Senators  Karl  Mundt  and  George  McGov- 
ERN  and  Gov.  Nils  Boe  say  they  will  attend 
the  pretourney  banquet  (open  to  the  pub- 
lic) to  be  held  Augtist  30  in  the  Aberdeen 
Civic  Arena,  which  seats  1,500. 

Governor  Boe.  a  member  of  Sioux  Palls 
Post  No.  15,  has  proclaimed  the  week  of 
August  29  to  be  American  Legion  Baseball 
Week.  Representatives  Ben  Rkurix  and  E. 
Y.  Berrt  will  also  attend  the  banquet. 

The  Kyburz  Construction  Co.  donated  a 
polyethylene  cover  for  the  infield  dvu-lng  the 
little  world  series.  The  Service  Clubs  of 
Aberdeen  In  a  Joint  project  will  supply  the 
baseballs  for  the  series,  and  host  the  pre- 
tournament  Ford  Motor  Co.  banquet.  Not 
to  be  overlooked  Is  the  South  Dakota  School 
for  the  Blind,  adjoining  the  ball  park. 
"Should  any  of  the  imiplres  working  this 
tournament  need  aslstance."  says  Post  No. 
24's  brochure,  "we  will  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  them  through  our  blind  school  facili- 
ties." 

Aberdeen,  located  about  125  miles  west  of 
the  Minnesota  line  and  35  miles  south  of  the 
North  Dakota  line,  has  a  population  of  about 
25,000.  Temperatures  range  between  60  to 
80"  in  August  and  50  to  71'  In  September. 
The  city  Is  served  by  North  Central  Air- 
lines and  the  Milwaukee  R.R.,  Greyhound 
Lines,  and  Jackrabblt  Lines  provide  bus  serv- 
ice The  city  is  located  on  two  Federal  high- 
ways. Highway  212  (The  Yellowstone  Trail) 
runs  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast. 
The  American  Legion  Highway  (U.S.  281) 
runs  north  and  south  through  Aberdeen 
from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

This  sporting  town  Is  In  the  heart  of  the 
pheasant  hunting  belt.  (Legion  hunters  last 
winter  bagged  200  birds  for  veterans  hos- 
pitals, and  another  100  for  a  pheasant  feed 
for  the  8  Legion  baseball  teams.)  All 
t3rpes  of  agriculture  are  prominent  In  the 
city's  economy,  the  basis  being  livestock 
feeding  and  the  growing  of  feed  grains  and 


wheat.  Aberdeen's  most  famous  family  Is  the 
Andrew  Fischers,  who  on  September  14,  1963, 
produced  quintuplets — four  girls  and  a  boy — 
to  add  to  five  older  children. 


American  Legion  Baseball's  Nationai 
Champions 

SITE,  tear,  winner 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  1926;  Yonkers.  N.Y. 
(No  National  Tournament) .  1927. 
Chicago.  111.,  1928;  Oakland,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1929;  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Memphis.  Tenn..  1930;  Baltimore,  Md. 
Houston,  Tex.,  1931;  Chicago.  111. 
Manchester,  N.H.,  1932;  New  Orleans.  La. 
New  Orleans.  La.,  1933;  Chicago.  111. 
Chicago.  111..  1934;  Cumberland.  Md. 
Gastonla,  N.C.,  1935;  Gastonla,  N.C. 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  1936;  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  1937;  East  Lynn.  Mass. 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  1938;  San  Diego.  Oalif. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  1939;  Omaha.  Nebr. 
Albemarle.  N.C,  1940;  Albemarle,  N.C. 
San  Diego,  Calif..  1941;  San  Diego.  Calll. 
Manchester,  N.H.,  1942;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Miles  City.  Mont..  1943;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1944;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charlotte,  N.C.  1945;  Shelby.  N.C. 

Charleston.  S.C.  1946;  New  Orleans.  La. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  1947;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1948;  Trenton,  N.J. 

Omaha.  Nebr.,  1949;  Oakland,  Calif. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  1950;  Oakland,  Calif. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  1951;  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Denver.  Colo..  1952;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miami,  Fla.,  1953;  Yakima,  Wash. 

Yakima,  Wash.,  1954;  San  Diego.  Calif. 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  1955:  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  1956;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Billings,  Mont.,  1957;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1958;  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Hastings.  Nebr..  1959;  Detroit.  Mich. 

Hastings,  Nebr..  1960;  New  Orleans.  La. 

Hastings,  Nebr..  1961;  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  1962;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Keene,  N.H..  1963;  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1964;  Upland,  Calif. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  thirfl 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  nationwide  organization  of 
American  Legion  Junior  baseball  was  first 
proposed  as  a  program  of  service  to  the  youth 
of  America  at  the  annual  department  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  held  in 
Mllbank.  South  Dakota.  In  1925;   and 

Whereas  since  the  organization  of  this 
program,  which  has  been  established 
throughout  the  United  States,  there  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  million  youtlis  of 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  under  who  have 
participated  In  the  program:    and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  Junior  base- 
ball program  performs  a  vital  service  to  our 
youth  by  offering  them  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  physical  fitness,  to  de- 
velop personal  responsibility  and  good  citi- 
zenship, to  learn  the  value  of  teamwork  and 
mutual  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  acquire 
individual  proficiency  and  an  opportunity  to 
advance  to  a  professional  career  In  the  sport 
of  baseball;   and 

Whereas  the  annual  American  Legion 
World  Series  for  1965  will  be  held  at  Aber- 
deen, South  Dakota,  during  the  period  from 
August  31  through  September  6:  Now.  there- 
fore. l>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  honor  of  the 
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fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion  baseball  program,  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  in 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion  Baseball 
Week",  and  inviting  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  issue  similar  proclamations. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  ball  game 
on  this  particular  issue  is  now  over. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  Washington  wins  the 
ball  game. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  could  not  tell.  Per- 
haps the  ball  game  has  only  begvm. 


TRAGIC  PARALLEL  SEEN  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  30,  1965,  Mr.  Al  Willis,  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.C,  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and 
important  talk  before  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Gaffney,  S.C.  The  talk  was  entitled 
"Tiagic  Parallel  Seen  Between  United 
States  and  Roman  Empire"  and  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  Gaffney  Ledger  of  Gaff- 
ney, S.C,  on  July  30,  1965. 

This  is  an  address  which  should  be 
read  by  every  American  and  particularly 
studied  by  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Willis'  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tragic  Parallel  Seen  Between   United 
States   and   Roman   Empire 

(The  following  talk  was  given  before  the 
Gaffney  Rotary  Club  Tuesday  by  Al  Willis,  of 
Spartanburg.) 

The  philosopher  Santayana  put  it  much 
more  succinctly  than  I  when  he  said.  "The 
man  who  does  not  know  and  understand 
history  will  be  forced  to  relive  It." 

With  your  permission  and  Indulgence, 
tlierefore,  I  would  like  to  take  you  back  into 
history  for  a  few  moments  this  evening,  then 
draw  for  you  what  has  been  termed  "a  tragic 
parallel,"  a  parallel  that  we  cannot  change. 
We  have  bungled  the  Job.  It  Is  already  too 
late  for  us  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Over  2,000  years  ago  was  created  on  the 
lace  of  this  earth  a  republic,  a  great  repub- 
lic, a  powerful  republic:  the  Roman  Empire. 
Still  standing  this  very  day,  two  centuries 
later,  are  remnants  of  Rome's  greatness.  The 
original  pavement  of  her  highways  can  still 
be  seen  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope. Over  70  miles  of  the  great  wall  she 
built  for  defense  is  still  standing.  In  Italy, 
France,  even  parts  of  Asia,  can  still  be  found 
mosaic  floors,  evidence  of  centrally  heated 
houses,  great  palaces,  stadiums,  large  seg- 
ments of  her  magnificent  system  of  aque- 
ducts, engineering  marvels  that  could  only 
come  from  a  superior  society. 

What  in  the  world  happened  to  this  great 
republic?    Let  us  find  out. 

Rome  was  a  deadly  efficient  nation.  Its 
Government  officers  and  employees  became  so 
efficient  that  they  gradually  began  to  take 
over  local  city  and  territorial  governments, 
destroying  all  sense  of  social  responsibility 
of  the  local  leaders.  "Let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  it,"  they  said.  The  submerged 
freeman  of  the  lower  classes  began  to  exist 
on  public  relief,  paid  for  by  Roman  taxes. 

Early  Rome  was  famous  for  Its  self- 
reliant  and   independent  freeman.    But   as 


the  size  and  the  paternalism  of  the  Roman 
Government  grew,  that  rugged  individualism 
swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  Rome  be- 
came a  nation  of  people  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  state  to  solve  their  problems  for 
them. 

As  Rome  gradually  changed  its  form  of 
government  from  a  republic  to  a  democ- 
racy, those  in  office  found  they  could  buy 
the  votes  of  the  people  through  state  con- 
trolled programs  of  welfare. 

During  its  latter  years,  in  an  effort  to 
shore  up  the  rotting  timbers  of  a  decaying 
nation,  two  Roman  senators  came  up  with 
an  Interesting  program : 

1.  A  moratorium  was  declared  on  debts. 

2.  Interest  already  paid  could  be  deducted 
from  the  principal  and  the  balance  made 
payable  over  a  period  of  years. 

3.  A  small  holdings  act  decreed  that  no 
landowner  could  own  more  than  300  acres 
of  land. 

4.  A  farm  labor  act  was  designed  to  re- 
quire farmers  to  employ  a  portion  of  the 
unemployed  on  their  farms. 

5.  A  federal  land  bank  was  established, 
wherein  farmers  were  paid  for  not  planting. 
Does  any  of  this  sound  familiar? 

The  politicians  of  Rome  found  that  there 
were  three  Important  groups  of  voters  they 
needed  to  retain  power. 

1.  The  small  farmers  who  wanted  support 
from  the  state  because  they  were  not  capa- 
ble of  running  their  farms  without  help. 
And  In  an  agrarian  society  such  as  theirs, 
the  small  farmers  corresponded  to  the  aver- 
age man  of  today. 

2.  The  unemployed,  whose  votes  could  be 
bought  with   "bread  and   circuses." 

3.  The  shopkeepers  and  businessmen  who 
controlled  the  money. 

Consequently,  the  politicians  tailored 
projects  to  buy  the  votes  of  these  three 
classes.  They  developed  a  program  of  land 
allotment  for  the  farmers.  For  the  poor 
they  provided  for  the  sale  of  wheat  below 
market  prices.  For  the  small  businessman 
they  granted  money  to  establish  businesses 
In  new-conquered  territories.  For  the  big 
businessman  they  provided  government 
contracts  for  public  works  and  loans  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  at  government  expense. 

Rome  devaluated  Its  money  by  plugging 
the  center  of  gold  coins  with  lead  and  de- 
claring them  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  the 
original  coins  •  •  •  and  the  money  soon  be- 
came worthless. 

And  from  that  point  In  Roman  history, 
the  empire  began  its  rapid  decline.  It  re- 
pudiated its  own  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  limited  government  power  and 
became  dominated  by  the  votes  of  pressure 
groups.  And  the  people  became  apathetic 
and  Indifferent  to  politics  as  long  as  they 
got  their  share.  In  an  abundant  economy, 
the  people  began  to  lose  their  spiritual  values 
and  placed  increasing  Importance  on  the 
material. 

Abundance  finally  became  more  than  the 
Roman  people  could  handle  and,  from  with- 
in, the  Roman  Empire  crumbled.  It  had 
run  the  gauntlet  from  bondage  to  spiritual 
faith;  from  spiritual  faith  to  great  courage; 
from  great  courage  to  liberty;  from  liberty 
to  abundance;  from  abundance  to  compla- 
cency; from  complacency  to  apathy;  from 
apathy  to  dependency  and  from  dependency 
back  to  bondage. 

And  that  is  the  capsule  history  of  a  proud 
and  mighty  empire. 

And  Just  what  does  this  history  have 
to  do  with  you?  Oh,  how  I  hope,  that  you 
can  see  the  "tragic  parallel,"  the  parallel 
between  the  history  of  Rome  and  the  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  was  once  made  up  of 
self-reliant  men  who  lived  under  limited 
government.  But  the  United  States,  like 
Rome,  is  changing  from  a  republic  to  a  de- 
mocracy, where  votes  of  the  people  are  more 
Important  than  the  principles  under  which 


those  people  are  entitled  to  live.  We,  like 
the  Romans,  have  decided  that  politics  is 
something  we  can't  fight,  and  what's  the 
difference  If  we  get  our  share?  We  have 
decided  that  It  Is  easier  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment take  care  of  us  than  it  is  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  We  have  bought  exactly 
the  same  program  which  was  sold  to  the 
people  of  Rome  2,000  years  ago.  As  the 
Romans  lost  their  spiritual  strength,  so  are 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  losing 
theirs.  And  the  ends  will  be  exactly  the 
same  unless  someone  puts  a  stop  to  it. 

And  who  is  that  someone?  That's  a  good 
question. 

And  the  answer  Is  very  difficult  to  come 
by.  Obviously,  it  cannot  be  done  by  any 
individual  in  this  room.  Certainly,  It  can- 
not be  done  by  all  the  people  in  this  room, 
or  in  this  city.  Apparently,  it  cannot  be 
done  by  anyone  in  this  generation. 

For  this  generation  has  gone  too  far  in 
the  wrong  direction.  We  have  conformed 
to  the  theory  that  a  benevolent  government 
can  take  care  of  us  and  do  for  us  the  things 
we  are  too  lazy  and  too  complacent  to  do 
for  ourselves — and  we  should  be  thoroughly 
ashamed. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that 
our  generation  has  chosen  this  theory  of  gov- 
ernment and  this  way  of  life.  It  was  not 
forced  upon  us.  It  was  chosen  in  the  true 
democratic  faslilon.  And  we  confirmed  our 
choice  last  November  3  in  practically  every 
ballot  box  across  the  Nation.  We  chose  a 
Government  which  would  take  care  of  us. 
We  decided  ourselves.  No  Klirushchev  or 
Kosygln  or  Castro  took  over  the  reins  of  our 
Government  by  violence.  We  chose  to  be 
wards  of  the  state. 

Over  the  last  30  years  our  generation  has 
decided  that  security  Is  more  important  than 
freedom.  Our  generation  has  decided  that  it 
Is  perfectly  all  right  to  foster  a  society  in 
which  a  Bobby  Baker  or  a  Sherman  Adams 
can  amass  a  fortune  through  influence  ped- 
dling and  when  the  investigation  touches 
p>eople  in  high  places  it  is  quite  easy  to  sweep 
the  whole  mess  under  the  rug. 

Our  generation  has  decided  that  financial 
integrity  means  "spend  yourselves  rich,  raise 
the  national  debt  limit,  and  cliarge  the  whole 
thing  off  to  our  cliildren  and  our  children's 
children." 

Our  generation  has  decided  that  poverty 
can  best  be  eliminated  by  taking  away  man's 
right  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  earn  his 
own  way.  My  generation  will  end  poverty 
by  giving  to  the  poor,  to  the  rich,  to  the 
young,  to  the  old,  to  the  successful  and  the 
unsuccessful,  to  the  minority  groups,  and 
on  and  on. 

Our  generation  has  decided  that  prayer  to 
the  God  under  wlilch  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed is  illegal  in  the  public  schools  and  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
outdated  documents  which  must  be  changed, 
not  by  the  prescribed  method,  mind  you,  but 
changed  by  executive  decree  and  judicial 
trickery. 

Our  generation  has  led  Itself  to  that  part 
of  the  evolutionary  process  called  apathy, 
and  apathy  is  the  legacy  we  leave  to  our 
young  people  today. 

This  very  moment  on  July  27,  1965,  we  are 
adding  to  that  legacy  of  dependence  upon 
Government  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Right 
this  minute,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  putting  its  rubber  stamp  of  approval  on 
a  bill  which  will,  among  other  things,  sub- 
sidize rent  for  those  the  Government  terms 
unable  to  pay. 

(It  works  this  way  •  •  •  anyone  who 
qualifies  for  public  housing  and  cannot  find 
public  housing  will  be  paid  the  difference 
between  25  percent  of  their  Income  and  the 
rent  they  must  pay.) 

Finishing  touches  are  now  being  placed 
on  the  new  social  -security  bill,  medicare  be- 
ing only  one  part  of  the  giveaways  contained 
therein. 
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I  don't  recall  that  you  In  Gaffney  have  yet 
started  your  Project  Head  Start,  but  we  in 
Spartanburg  now  proudly  fly  a  third  flag 
over  city  hall.  It  flies  Just  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  State  flag,  and  proudly  pro- 
claims that  we  now  provide  tax-paid  babysit- 
ting. (And,  by  the  way,  teachers  and  nurses 
m  the  New  York  State  Project  Head  Start  are 
now  paid  $9  and  $9.20  an  hour  in  these 
projects.) 

Yes,  the  legacy  grows — we  trade  freedom 
for  security.  Now,  perhaps  as  individuals, 
you  are  now  saying,  "The  man  is  an  alarm- 
ist •  •  *.  I'm  a  free  American  who  doesn't 
depend  on  the  Government  for  a  thing." 
OK,  let  me  take  you  through  a  typical  day 
In  your  own  life. 

The  coffee  you  drink  for  breakfast  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  Government-negotiated  world 
coffee  agreement.  The  cream  in  the  coffee 
and  the  milk  the  children  drink  is  controlled 
by  a  Federal  mllk-marketlng  order.  The 
sugar  by  a  Federal  Sugar  Act.  The  corn  for 
your  cornflakes  was  raised  on  a  farm  whose 
farmer  was  told  by  a  Federal  bureaucrat  how 
much  he  could  raise  and  how  much  he 
would  sell  It  for  •  •  •  the  same  for  the 
wheat  in  your  bread.  And  your  eggs  came 
from  chickens  raised  on  Government-con- 
trolled feed  grains.  While  dressing  after 
breakfast,  please  remember  that  the  cotton 
in  your  shirt  or  dress  Is  raised  under  Federal 
control.  The  wool  In  your  suit  has  a  Federal 
program  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  suit  Is 
controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  regu- 
lations. 

There  is  not  time  even  to  touch  on  all  the 
Federal  regulations  you  will  meet  during 
your  dally  work  (businessmen  must  now  flll 
out  over  1  billion  Government  forms  a  year — 
there  are  now  5  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

Yes.  my  friends,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  now  with  you  24  hours  of  every  day.  We 
began  this  dependency  upon  the  Federal 
Government  back  during  the  days  of  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's  •  •  •  and  we 
have  continued  to  make  ourselves  ever  more 
dependent  until,  under  the  guise  of  "social 
legislation  for  the  good  of  all,"  we  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  under  the  control  of  a  strong 
central  government  all  too  willing  to  do  for 
us  the  things  we  should  do  for  ourselves. 
Then  tell  us  how  and  when  to  do  those 
things. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  greatness 
or  weakness  of  a  society  depends  In  the  flnal 
analysis,  upon  the  outlook  and  attitude  of 
the  Individuals  which  comprise  it  (and 
that  the  course  and  destiny  of  a  society  de- 
pends upon  the  Individuals  who  make  It  up) . 

Our  distinguished  senior  Senator.  Strom 
Thurmond.  In  a  recent  speech  in  Aberdeen. 
S.  Dak.,  has  prescribed  some  guidelines  by 
which  we  can  attain  that  Individual  spirit  of 
freedom.  I  would  like  to  pass  them  along  to 
you  now. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  a  recognition 
of  the  supremacy  of  God  In  national  and  in- 
dividual affairs:  for  without  Divine  guidance 
we  can  accomplish  nothing. 

We  must  choose  to  flght  for  constitutional 
Government,  for  oxu*  Constitution  Is  the  best 
charter  men  have  yet  devised  by  which  they 
can  govern  themselves. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  freedom  rather 
than  security,  for  without  freedom  our  ex- 
istence Is  meaningless. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  honesty  and 
integrity  in  public  and  private  for  without 
them  our  society  Is  doomed  to  degradation. 

We  must  choose  to  flght  for  law  and  order, 
for  without  these  society  is  reduced  to  mob 
rule. 

We  must  choose  to  flght  to  keep  this  Na- 
tion strong  economically  through  the  free 
system,  for  without  responsible  stewardship, 
we  forfeit  our  stability. 

We  must  flght  to  keep  our  Nation  mili- 
tarily strong,  for  without  strength  we  can- 
not maintain  freedom  nor  peace. 


But  most  Important  of  all,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  within  ourselves  are  the  most 
dangerous  potential  enemies.  spiritual 
poverty,  preoccupation  with  materialism, 
complacency,  and  apathy. 

These  are  formidable  guidelines.  They 
demand  sacrifice,  they  demand  courage,  they 
demand  wholeheeirted  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  government  on  local.  State,  and 
National  levels. 

Our  generation  has  evidently  chosen  not 
to  accept  the  challenge  offered  In  these 
guidelines.  Well,  freedom  for  Americans  be- 
gan with  one  man  firing  a  single  shot,  the 
shot  heard  around  the  world.  No  government 
fired  that  shot,  no  paid  soldier  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  shot  was  fired  by  an  Individ- 
ual, and  the  shot  proclaimed  "I  am  a  free 
man."  Yes,  freedom  began  with  an  individ- 
ual. 

So,  if  there  Is  In  this  audience  today,  some- 
one with  teenage  children,  perhaps  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  explain  to  them  what  I 
have  tried  to  say  to  you. 

Since  this  generation  has  chosen  to  aban- 
don freedom,  perhaps  someone  in  the  next 
generation  will  choose  to  stand  up  as  an 
Individual  and  fire  a  shot  heard  around  the 
world,  a  verbal  shot,  If  you  please,  which 
will  choose  freedom  over  security. 

I  dearly  hope  so. 


A     CHRISTIAN     MINISTER     SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  clergy- 
men have  been  participating  in  some  of 
the  "peace  at  any  price"  demonstrations 
against  taking  a  firm  stand  in  Vietnam, 
an  impression  has  been  created  that  a 
firm  stand  in  Vietnam  may  be  un-Chris- 
tian  and  does  not,  therefore,  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  clergy  in  this  country. 

The  Calhoun  Times  of  St.  Matthews. 
S.C.,  has  printed  in  its  August  5,  1965, 
issue  an  outstanding  defense  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  by  Rev.  Wallace  N. 
Taylor,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  St.  Matthews. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Reverend  Taylor's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Matthews  (S.C.)  Calhoun 
Times,  Aug.  5,  1965] 

Reverend  Taylor  Speaks  Out  on  Vietnam 
Policy 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  following  letter  was 
written  by  the  Reverend  Wallace  N.  Taylor, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Matthews.  It  was  written  by  Reverend 
Taylor  In  response  to  a  form  letter  he  received 
from  Edwin  T.  Dohlberg  for  the  Clergymen's 
Emergency  Committee  for  Vietnam.  We 
commend  Reverend  Taylor  for  the  stand  he 
has  taken  on  the  matter.  Our  only  wish  is 
that  we  had  more  ministers  for  Christ  who 
would  also  take  this  stand  rather  than  join- 
ing In  civil  rights  debacles  and  the  like. 
Reverend  Taylor's  letter  is  as  follows:) 

SPEAKING  out:   A  CLERGYMAN'S  DEFENSE  OF  Otm 
INVOLVEMENT    IN    VIETNAM 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  Recently  many  young  men  and 
women  demonstrated  in  Washington,  carry- 
ing placards  upon  which  were  printed  "Get 
Out  of  Vietnam,"  "We  Won't  Fight  In  Viet- 
nam," and  so  forth.  In  participating  In  this 
demonstration  these  young  people  have  been 
encouraged  from  various  sources. 


One  of  these  sources  has  been  the  clergy- 
men. Many  of  the  clergymen  have  been 
saying,  "we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam," 
Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edwin 
T.  Dohlberg,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  I  understand 
that  this  letter  was  sent  to  a  number  of 
ministers.  Writing  for  the  "Clergymen's 
Emergency  Committee  for  Vietnam"  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Nyack,  N.Y., 
he  urged  us  to  express  ourselves  "as  it  was 
Important  that  the  President  should  know 
how  the  leaders  in  our  Nation's  religious  life 
feel  about  this  country's  Involvement  In 
Vietnam."  The  religious  leaders  were  being 
asked  to  help  communicate  this  Information 
to  the  White  House.  It  was  further  stated 
that  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
President  Johnson  "carries  around  in  his 
pocket  a  series  of  private  polls  of  public 
opinion  on  American  policy  in  Vietnam." 

In  Dr.  Dohlberg's  letter  we  were  asked  to 
check  one  of  the  following : 

1.  I  favor  intensifying  and  extending  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

2.  I  would  like  the  United  States  to  ini- 
tiate efforts  now  to  negotiate  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  may  be  noted  that  neither  option  gives 
any  hint  that  there  is  anything  evil  about 
Communist  aggression  nor  that  the  United 
States  should  be  commended  for  coming  to 
the  defense  of  self-determination  of  a  small 
nation.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
clergymen  who  are  opposed  to  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  aren't  always  opposed  to 
the  use  of  Federal  force.  In  the  recent 
demonstration  in  Alabama  many  of  these 
same  clergymen — who  oppose  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam — were  highly  in  favor  of 
the  show  of  Federal  force  in  Alabama. 

I  strongly  protest  the  kind  of  pressure  now 
being  exerted  upon  President  Johnson  by 
many  ministers  urging  us  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Not  long  ago  In  Australia  a  group  of 
ministers  were  reported  to  have  made  their 
protests  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
known  to  one  of  their  national  leaders.  He 
rebuked  them  and  told  them  they  did  not 
know  all  that  was  Involved.  Many  clergymen 
appear  today  to  think  themselves  to  be  infal- 
lible and  qualified  to  speak  on  any  subject. 

We  are  In  Vietnam  because  North  Vietnam 
does  not  respect  the  sovereignty  of  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  Is  committed  to 
aggression.  To  permit  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  is  to  say  to  the  Communists, 
we  will  permit  aggression  anywhere  in  the 
world  wherever  you  make  a  move.  Many  of 
our  clergymen  seem  to  want  peace  at  any 
price  and  never  condemn  Communist  aggres- 
sion or  ever  seem  to  understand  the  nature 
of  its  threat.  In  Vietnam  as  elsewhere  we 
should  stand  to  defend  freedom  against  ag- 
gression and  slavery. 

As  a  Christian  I  see  no  confilct  in  my  posi- 
tion In  regard  to  what  the  Bible  teaches  re- 
garding war.  In  fact,  while  studying  for  the 
ministry  In  1943,  I  left  college  and  went  Into 
the  Army.  I  served  In  combat  In  Europe  with 
the  26th  Infantry  Division  receiving  three 
battle  stars,  the  French  Fourragere  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  I  had  four  brothers  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  would  have 
felt  ashamed  to  stay  home  and  let  them 
offer  their  lives  for  my  freedom.  I  see  no 
conflict  in  a  Christian  serving  In  the  Armed 
Force  nor  of  using  these  forces  anywhere 
they  need  to  be  used  to  stop  aggression. 

While  I  do  not  glory  In  war,  I  feel  that 
there  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  There  are  occasions  when  a 
particular  war  may  be  a  Just  war,  and  It 
would  be  a  Christian's  duty  to  engage  In  it. 
Sometimes  we  are  confronted  by  two  al- 
ternatives, neither  of  which  Is  Christian, 
both  are  evil  but  one  is  less  evil  than  the 
other.  Sometimes  It  Is  less  evil  to  go  to  war 
than  to  go  and  let  the  enemy  hold  in  slavery 
millions  who  want  to  be  free. 
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Prom  a  Biblical  viewpoint  we  notice  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to 
engage  In  warfare.  In  the  New  Testament 
there  Is  no  specific  word  against  warfare. 
After  Christ  healed  the  Roman  captain's 
servant  (Luke  8:13),  he  commended  the  sol- 
dier for  his  faith  and  said  nothing  to  him 
against  his  military  profession.  John  the 
Baptist  had  Roman  soldiers  to  ask  him  what 
they  must  do  to  prepare  for  the  Messiah;  he 
told  them  but  gave  them  no  lectures  on  the 
sinfulness  of  soldiering  and  the  wickedness 
of  war  (Luke  3:  14).  In  the  Book  of  Acts, 
chapter  10,  is  recorded  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius.  There  Is  no  mention  that  as  a 
Christian  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  coun- 
try as  a  soldier. 

If  a  nation  would  preserve  its  independ- 
ence today.  It  is  necessary  for  it  to  malntlln 
a  national  police  force.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  force  Is  to  preserve  order,  peace,  and 
to  protect  Its  rights  and  the  rights  of  smaller 
nations.  When  justice,  peace,  and  Integrity 
are  endangered,  a  nation  must  use  Its  army. 

In  the  world  crisis  today  there  are  spir- 
itual values  that  are  at  stake.  We  must  re- 
sist that  which  would  destroy  us  and  destroy 
as  well  the  faith  that  has  made  our  Nation 
great.  Judging  from  what  communism  has 
done  wherever  it  now  enslaves,  we  should  face 
frankly  the  fact  that  should  It  control  the 
world,  the  Christian  witness  could  survive 
only  through  the  suffering  and  martyr- 
dom of  faithful  disciples.  Freedom  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children  are  worth 
dying  for.  Thank  God  for  our  men  now  giv- 
ing themselves  In  Vietnam  for  our  freedom. 
We  should  stay  In  Vietnam  as  long  as  It 
takes  to  let  the  Communists  know  we  won't 
stand  for  aggression.  If  need  be  we  should 
Intensify  our  efforts  there  to  win  the  war 
against  aggression. 

Paclflsm  has  been  tried  as  a  national  pol- 
icy by  other  nations  throughout  history  only 
to  find  that  sooner  or  later  you  have  to  stand 
up  to  aggression  or  a  nation  will  lose  its 
freedom.  For  a  nation  to  be  weak  and  ir- 
resolute Is  to  invite  failure.  If  the  Commu- 
nists understand  only  the  language  of  mili- 
tary power  then  we  must  give  them  a  lesson 
in  their  own  language. 

Should  we  get  out  of  Vietnam?  No,  a 
thousand  times  no — not  until  the  Commu- 
nist world  sees  that  we  mean  business  and 
ceases  their  aggression. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVEiXDPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1599)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  stated  need  by  which  the 
creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  can  be 
ju-stified. 

Two  words  which  are  much  in  the  news 
these  days  are  appropriate  in  considering 
S.  1599,  which  would  create  such  a  de- 
partment. These  two  words  are  "pro- 
liferation" and  "escalation." 

The  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet-rank 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  de- 
velopment is  but  a  further  step  in  the 
'proliferation"  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  resultant  employees.  The  pro- 
posed new  Department  would  perform  no 
functions  which  are  not  already  being 
performed  by  existing  Government  agen- 
cies. It  must  be  assumed  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  existing  agen- 
cies are  being  performed  adequately,  or 
else  their  continued  existence  or  present 
staflBng  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
jeopardy. 


If  this  legislation  is  approved,  "escala- 
tion" of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  agency  will  naturally  follow.  The 
Cabinet-ranking  Department  has  a  way 
of  generating  proposals  and  ideas  de- 
signed to  extend  its  influence  and  further 
ingrain  its  power  over  new  and  ex- 
panded areas  of  concern.  Many  of 
these  would  be  responsibilities  and 
duties  not  contemplated  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Department. 

The  bill  presents  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  policy  and  constitutional  author- 
ity. Although  there  is  a  multitude  of 
Federal  programs  now  on  the  books  re- 
lating to  urban  and  municipal  problems, 
the  primary  authority  and  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  these  problems  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  remains  with  local  offi- 
cials. Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  encroached  upon 
these  local  responsibilities  to  an  ever- 
increasing  extent.  The  pending  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  indicate  a  shift  in  the 
primary  responsibility  from  local  to  Fed- 
eral officials.  This  would  be  detrimental 
to  effective  and  responsive  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  primary  justification  advanced 
for  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  urban  population  and 
the  increased  urban  problems  which  are 
created  thereby.  This  is  said  to  require 
a  Cabinet-level  voice  to  represent  the 
interests  of  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. To  fortify  this  conclusion,  reliance 
is  had  on  statistics  which  show  that  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, only  5  percent  of  the  population  was 
in  the  urban  areas.  Today,  the  urban 
population  has  grown  to  70  percent. 
From  now  to  the  year  2000,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  population  increase  will  occur  in 
urban  areas. 

Admittedly,  these  are  impressive  sta- 
tistics. Nevertheless,  an  important  point 
is  conveniently  overlooked  in  dealing 
with  people  only  as  statistics.  The  in- 
crease in  urban  population  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  increase  in  productivity  and 
in  the  tax  base  needed  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  area.  The  increase 
in  population  provides  all  the  potential 
resources  required  for  the  urban  areas  to 
meet  their  own  responsibilities,  if  they 
are  correctly  utilized.  By  no  means  least 
among  the  potential  gains  from  popula- 
tion increases  is  the  manpower,  both 
mental  and  physical,  required  to  cope 
with  the  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  the  use 
of  the  term  "responsibility."  Not  only 
do  the  urban  areas  have  the  authority  to 
solve  their  own  local  problems,  but  they 
have  the  duty  and  responsibility  to  do  so. 

The  pending  bill  would  do  no  more  than 
to  superimpose  a  Cabinet  position  upon 
existing  Federal  agencies.  The  Cabinet 
position  is  designed  to  be  the  focal  point 
in  the  administration  and  coordination 
of  urban  programs  now  on  the  books. 
While  the  proper  interagency  coordina- 
tion of  urban  programs  is  a  desirable 
goal,  this  is  not  the  best,  or  even  a  proper 
way  of  achieving  the  desired  result. 
There  are  dangers  inherent  in  such  a 
position  which  mitigate  against  its  crea- 
tion. 


Coordinating  all  Federal  programs 
affecting  urban  areas  under  one  depart- 
ment head  would  create  a  vehicle  so 
powerful  at  the  national  level  as  to  make 
a  mockery  of  local  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. Cities,  towns,  and  counties 
would  tend  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
assistance,  both  financial  and  otherwise, 
from  the  national  level  for  the  solution 
of  local  problems.  Local  initiative  would 
take  a  back  seat  to  Federal  direction  and 
supervision. 

Another  danger  inherent  in  the  pro- 
posal to  centralize  all  urban  affairs  under 
a  Cabinet  officer  is  the  bypassing  of  State 
officials.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  would,  in  most  in- 
stances, deal  directly  with  local  officials 
and  the  responsible  officers  of  the  State 
would  have  little,  if  any,  voice  in  the 
affair.  The  better  approach  would  seem 
to  be  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
a  more  responsible  attitude  toward  their 
political  subdivisions.  When  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  organized  to  exert 
more  power  over  urban  activities,  State 
involvement  will  naturally  decrease. 
The  authoritative  and  responsible  role 
of  the  States  in  assisting  in  local  urban 
affairs  would  be  ended.  Intergovern- 
mental relations  would  become  a  matter 
of  two  levels  Df  operations.  Federal-local, 
and  lead  to  a  dominance  by  the  National 
Government,  which  must  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  new  Cabi- 
net Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  not  desirable  because  it 
prescribes  a  permanent  expanding  role 
for  the  National  Government  in  areas 
where  private  enterprise  would  and 
should  do  the  job.  Urban  renewal  funds, 
which  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  new  Cabinet  Department,  are  be- 
ing increasingly  used  for  nonhousing  re- 
newal. There  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  question  the  desirability  of 
using  a  larger  percentage  of  these  funds 
to  build  office  buildings  and  other  such 
projects.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  an  expanded  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  more  and 
more  concern  itself  with  the  construc- 
tion of  urban  and  commercial  facilities 
rather  than  housing. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
type  of  escalation  which  can  be  expected 
if  this  new  Cabinet-level  Department  is 
created.  In  the  few  short  years  since 
its  creation,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eduaction,  and  Welfare  with  all  its  sub- 
sidiary agencies  has  increased  its  ex- 
penditures by  more  than  300  percent. 
The  employment  in  the  Department  has 
more  than  doubled  and  the  payroll  costs 
have  almost  quadrupled.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  growth  rate  will  result  if 
Congress  creates  a  new  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  those  rea- 
sons. I  remind  the  Senators  that  many 
of  the  programs  to  be  administered  by 
the  new  Department  are  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  there  reference  to  the 
authority  of  the  National  Government 
to  subsidize  city  or  county  government. 
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or  the  government  of  any  other  subdi- 
vision of  a  State. 

There  is.  therefore,  very  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  bill  such  as  this 
would  be  constitutional. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  S. 

1599     I- ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

MONDALE   in   the  chair).    The   Senator 

from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  should  like  to 
respond  briefly  to  the  arguments  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  These  arguments  are 
matters  of  substantial  concern  for  us  all. 
They  were  considered  most  carefully  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  would  not  increase  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  departments  involved,  nor  would  it 
carry  with  it  the  requirement  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  spent.  However,  it  would 
simply,  for  reasons  of  efficiency,  respon- 
siveness, and  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  place  these  various  ac- 
tivities concerned,  functions  already 
being  performed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  one  department  with  Cabi- 
net status,  and.  furthermore,  focus 
emphasis  upon  the  tremendous  needs  in 
the  urban  areas  of  the  country. 

The  agricultural  and  rural  needs  of  the 
country  have  long  been  recognized  by  vir- 
tue of  the  provision  of  Cabinet  status  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  come 
from  one  of  the  great  agricultuial  States 
of  the  country.  I  believe  that  it  is  well 
for  the  rural  and  agricultural  needs  of 
the  country  to  be  handled  by  a  depart- 
ment with  Cabinet  status.  But.  Mr. 
President,  some  70  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country  now  live  in  metropolitan 
areas.  It  is  estimated  that  before  very 
long  80  to  85  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  will  live  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

I  am  not  certain  that  that  is  a  good 
thing.    I  wish  that  people  still  lived  back 
in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the  small  towns 
to  the  degree  they  used  to.    Their  prob- 
lems then  were  much  less  than  they  are 
now  in  the  great  centers  of  mass  popula- 
tion.    However,   the  fact  is   that  they 
do  not  live  in  the  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  to  the  extent  they  once  did.    The 
people  live  in  metropolitan  centers.    The 
Government  must  face  up  to  the  facts  of 
life.   I  believe  that  the  Government  must 
today  give  Cabinet  status  to  those  fvmc- 
tions    of    the   Federal    Government    in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  great  problems  of  our  ur- 
ban areas  and  the  centers  of  mass  popu- 
lation. 

The  other  argument  was  that  this 
would  reduce  the  authority  of  the  States 
and  municipalities.  Some  other  oppo- 
nents consider  that  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  be  a  rival  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  point  out  that  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  is  himself  a  former  Governor  of 
his  great  State. 


In  addition  to  that  service,  and  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  also  served  as  a  Cabinet 
officer.     The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
understands  rather  well  the  respective 
responsibilities  of  States,  municipalities, 
and    the    Federal    Government.    That 
philosophy,  recognizing  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  aU  divisions  of  gov- 
ernment,    is    written     into    this    bill. 
Furthermore,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine   [Mr.  MuskieJ,  a  member 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  is  chairman  of  another  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Subcommittee 
on     Intergovernmental     Relations.    He 
also  knows  rather  well  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  various  governmental  divi- 
sions.   That  is  very  carefully  protected 
in  the  bill. 

The  bill,  and  the  new  department, 
would  in  no  way  change  either  the 
Federal  law  or  the  State  or  local  laws 
which  govern  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  States  and 
localities. 

The  present  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  localities  In  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  development  requires  federally 
aided  projects  to  comply  with  State  and 
local  laws.  Indeed,  the  aided  projects 
are  carried  out  either  by  private  enter- 
prise, which  is  subject  to  State  and  local 
law,  or  by  State  or  local  governmental 
agencies,  which  are  themselves  the  crea- 
tures of  State  law. 

All  that  the  pending  bill  would  do 
would  be  to  organize  Federal  functions 
affecting  urban  development  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  more  efficiently  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies. 

Many  State  and  local  governments 
have  already  reorganized  their  own  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  functions 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  now  proposed 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

Growing  State  interest  in  urban  devel- 
opment is  recognized  by  a  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  to  consult  with 
State  governments  with  respect  to  State 
programs  for  assisting  communities  in 
developing  solutions  to  urban  and  metro- 
politan development  problems. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  the  activities  of  the  new  de- 
partment would  run  to  the  housing  and 
other  development  problems  of  local 
communities,  both  large  and  small,  with- 
out regard  to  their  population  or  their 
corporate  status,  except  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  substantive  law. 

Being  deeply  concerned  about  the 
growing  problems  in  the  centers  of  mass 
population,  I  join  many  other  Senators 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and  again 
that  most  of  our  population  now  live  in 
our  cities,  and  that  during  the  next  15 
years,  the  population  of  our  cities  will 
increase  by  30  million  people. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.     RIBICOFF.     I     commend     the 

junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the 

constructive  work  he  has  performed  in 


helping  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  attended 
our  hearings.  He  worked  diligently  with 
us  in  the  marking  up  of  the  bill.  His 
amendments  to  the  bill  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  free  enterprise  were  highly 
constructive.  They  were  agreed  to  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
deeply  concerned  that  we  did  not  forget 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the  de- 
veloping of  our  great  urban  areas.  We 
must  not  forget,  that  while  Government 
programs  and  policies  continue  to  grow, 
the  problems  of  our  cities  need  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  private  enterprise 
and  private  industry. 

It  was  this  understanding  of  the  basic 
problems  of  America,  in  our  communities 
large  and  small,  that  prompted  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  introduce  his 
amendments.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  constructive  work  he  has 
done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished chairman  and  more  than  recip- 
rocate by  saying  his  chairmanship  was 
most  fair  and  thorough  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  important  measure.  Ex- 
cept for  his  great  interest  and  back- 
ground, I  am  certain  the  bill  would  not 
be  before  the  Senate  in  the  fine  form 
in  which  it  now  is. 

We  are  not  getting  the  job  done  now. 
The  problems  of  our  metropolitan  cen- 
ters are  becoming  more  serious.  All 
around  us  is  evidence  that  we  are  not 
adequately  meeting  these  problems,  the 
shortage  of  housing — particularly  in  low- 
income  brackets— the  shortage  of  water 
in  many  areas,  the  traffic  congestion,  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tems in  many  major  cities,  the  pollution 
of  our  streams,  the  dangerous  pollution 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  crowded  class- 
rooms in  our  public  schools,  the  spread- 
ing of  slums,  the  strain  on  our  present 
health  and  welfare  facilities,  all  these 
are  apparent  to  those  who  look  closely 
at  the  situation. 

Many  of  our  cities  are  reeling  under 
the  burden  of  financing  the  rapid  growth 
and  fighting  the  forces  of  decay. 
Municipal  taxes  have  increased  140  per- 
cent in  the  past  15  years,  with  similar 
increases  in  State  taxes,  and  some  cities 
are  limited  by  law  on  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues which  they  can  raise. 

Governmental  activities  seeking  to 
cope  with  problems  such  as  housing, 
transportation,  water  supply,  and  urban 
development  now  are  handled  by  a 
myriad  of  uncoordinated  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  purpose  of  this  bill — S.  1599— 
is  to  bring  these  agencies  together  in  a 
common  and  coordinated  effort,  with 
Cabinet  status,  and  I  believe  that  its 
passage  will  be  most  helpful  in  bringing 
about  an  orderly  development  and  re- 
development of  our  major  cities. 

Transferred  to  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
this  bill  will  be  the  functions  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
its  Administrator,  including  the  urban 
renewal,  urban  planning,  and  open-space 
programs  of  the  present  Urban  Renewal 
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Administration  and  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program,  the  public  facil- 
ity and  other  loan  programs  of  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration.  Also 
brought  under  the  new  Department  wUl 
be  the  authority  now  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  and  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Commissioner.  The  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  would  be 
merged  into  the  new  Department. 

This  bill  received  close  and  careful 
study  by  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee,  on  both  of 
which  I  serve.  The  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee,  under  the 
able  and  thorough  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
LMr.  RIBICOFF],  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bill,  hearings  which,  I  believe, 
brought  out  the  definite  and  immediate 
need  for  such  legislation. 

Several  amendments  were  adopted,  in- 
cludmg  one  which  I  authored  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  in  the  housing 
field  and  another  I  was  very  interested  in 
to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  I  believe  the 
bill  was  strengthened  by  committee 
amendments,  and  it  is  my  hope  these 
amendments  will  be  retained. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Congress  has 
considered  bills  to  establish  an  executive 
department  concerned  with  housing  and 
urban  development.  Our  cities  have 
grown  bigger,  and  their  problems  have 
grown  bigger  during  this  period.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  that  the  time  for 
consideration  has  passed  and  the  time 
for  action  has  arrived. 

NEW  ERA  FOR  METROPOLITAN  MAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
gotten man  in  America  in  the  1960's  is 
the  metropolitan  man,  and  this  bill,  to 
establish  a  new  executive  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  moves 
us  today  a  long  way  toward  helping  to 
recognize  the  metropolitan  man.  The 
bill  represents  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
for  the  metropolitan  man  and  offers  new 
hope  for  the  solution  of  his  many  com- 
plex problems. 

To  me  today  is  analogous  to  the  time 
when  there  was  created  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  represent  an  impor- 
tant productive  part  of  our  country; 
when  we  organized  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  recognized  the  need  for  con- 
sidering the  desires  and  needs  of  orga- 
nized labor  on  a  Cabinet  level. 

The  pending  bill  represents  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  metropolitan 
man.  The  metropolitan  man  who  lives 
in  crowded  housing,  travels  to  work  on 
an  outdated  and  failing  commuter  train 
that  is  rarely  on  time,  who  struggles 
bumper  to  bumper  to  faraway  recrea- 
tional facilities  has  not  received  the 
attention  which  he  deserves.  The  young 
family  fleeing  to  the  suburbs  to  escape 
slums,  high  crime  rates,  polluted  air,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  city  problems  deserves 
immediate  help  for  his  problems.  In- 
telligent and  resourceful  planning  by 
both  government  and  private  enterprise 
can  solve  these  problems.  The  bill,  of 
which  I  am  presently  a  cosponsor  and 
have  supported  in  the  committee  and 
whose  objectives  are  similar  to  S.  3292. 
which   I   first   cosponsored   along   with 


Senators  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  86th 
Congress,  gives  long  overdue  recognition 
to  the  importance  of  metropolitan  and 
urban  problems  in  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy. It  provides  machinery  to  assist 
the  President  in  coordinating  the  many 
complex  Federal  programs — particularly 
in  the  housing  and  urban  physical  devel- 
opment fields — but  also  in  other  areas  of 
urban  interest. 

Over  70  percent  of  our  population — 
135  million  Americans — live  in  urban 
areas.  When  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  5  percent  of  our  people  lived  in 
urban  areas.  Fifty  years  from  now.  it 
is  expected  that  320  million  of  a  possible 
420  million  population  will  live  in  such 
areas.  It  is  certainly  time  for  the  criti- 
cal problems  affecting  this  exploding 
segment  of  our  population  to  be  given 
the  highest  priority  attention  by  a  Cabi- 
net department.  As  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  March  2,  1965, 
on  urban  problems  depicts  the  metropol- 
itan crisis — two  giant  and  dangerous 
forces  are  converging  on  our  cities — the 
forces  of  growth  and  decay.  The  strip 
of  land  from  southern  New  Hampshire 
to  northern  Virginia  contains  21  percent 
of  America's  population  in  1.8  percent  of 
its  area.  On  the  west  coast,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  other 
urban  centers  are  growing.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  metropolitan  man  in  ex- 
ploding America  are  deserving  of  the 
upgrading  which  this  new  executive 
department  will  provide. 

The  bill  which  we  are  working  with  to- 
day does  not  provide  the  answer  to  all 
the  problems  of  the  metropolitan  man. 
As  the  then  Director  of  the  Budget,  Ker- 
mit  Gordon,  testified  before  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Subcommittee  on 
March  31,  the  bill  does  not  seek  to  pro- 
p>ose  any  new  programs; 

It  does  not  modify  or  repeal  existing  pro- 
grams. It  deals  entirely  with  the  President's 
need  for  an  administrative  Instrument  to 
facilitate  both  the  formulation  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  public  policy  in  the  broad  fields 
of  housing  and  vurban  development. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RIBICOFF]  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
his  outstanding  work  to  secure  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  and  equally  so  for  his 
recognition  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  the  organization  of 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  bill  which  the  commit- 
tee reported  out  is  a  stronger  bill  than  in 
its  original  form  in  that  it  recognizes  the 
need  for  considering  the  inclusion  in  the 
Department  of  other  Federal  agencies 
whose  functions  concern  the  development 
of  urban  areas.  The  bill  also  provides 
machinery  through  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Urban  Program  Coordination, 
which  I  proposed,  for  the  coordination 
of  the  some  60  Federal  programs  of  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  having  a 
major  impact  on  commimity  develop- 
ment. This  Office,  created  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities,  is  intended 
to  enable  the  Department  to  keep  in 
touch  and  coordinate  all  urban  develop- 
ment programs  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  those  operated  outside,  such 
as  the  interstate  highway  program,  the 
area    redevelopment    program,    airport 


planning  and  development,  transporta- 
tion programs  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  physical  development 
programs  in  the  Department  of  HEW  as 
well  as  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  need  for  increasing  the  coordina- 
tion role  of  the  Department  had  been 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  testimony  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
both  Houses.  In  describing  the  purpose 
of  this  new  Office  of  Urban  Program  Co- 
ordination, the  conunittee  report  states: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Office  will 
be  an  extremely  important  source  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Secretary  in  enabling  him  to 
carry  out  his  coordinating  responsibilities. 
In  providing  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
would,  under  the  committee  amendment, 
make  such  studies  of  urban  problems  as 
the  Secretary  shall  request,  and  would  de- 
velop recommendations  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  affecting 
conununity  development.  The  Director 
would,  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities. 
( 1 )  establish  and  maintain  close  liaison  with 
the  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned,  and  (2)  consult  with  State,  local, 
and  regional  officials,  and  consider  their 
recommendations  with  respect  to  community 
development  programs. 

The  need  for  eventually  bringing  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  many 
of  the  other  urban  programs  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  acting  on  the  bill  today. 

Another  amendment  which  I  proposed 
was  the  creation  of  an  Urban  Interagency 
Advisory  Council  composed  of  certain 
Cabinet  Secretaries  and  heads  of  inde- 
pendent Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
community  development  programs  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  developing  pro- 
posals for  improving  existing  and  creat- 
ing new  programs  for  the  various  Federal 
agencies.  Rather  than  requiring  that 
the  composition  of  this  advisory  group 
be  locked  into  the  statute,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  such  a  body  could  be  created 
with  greater  flexibility  by  means  of  an 
Executive  order  and  in  view  of  this  belief 
the  amendment  was  not  pressed.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  hope  that  such  an  Urban 
Interagency  Advisory  Council  will  be 
established  to  insure  maximum  effective- 
ness and  coordination  of  programs 
affecting  urban  areas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  long  interest  and  construc- 
tive work  to  make  possible  the  proposed 
Department.  In  all  fairness  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  realized  that  there  are  omissions 
from  the  bill  and  the  fact  that  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  in  coordinating 
efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  which  were 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee,  makes  this  a 
better  bill.  The  Senator  from  New  York, 
as  always,  is  a  constructive  force  in  mark- 
ing up  his  bill,  and  his  suggestions  were 
very  much  valued  and  I  wish  to  praise 
the  outstanding  work  he  did  to  make  the 
bill  possible  and  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
today. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  know 
of  nothing  I  would  rather  be  commended 
for  than  for  my  interest  in  this  bill.  I 
am  a  child  of  the  big  city,  and  I  know 
what  it  means  to  live  there,  and  how 
complex  and  difficult  are  a  city's  prob- 
lems. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
performed  an  outstanding  job  of  leader- 
ship and  creativity  in  marshaling  the 
necessary  support  for  the  bill  and  in 
blending  the  ideas  and  in  helping  to  con- 
struct a  better  bill  than  we  have  ever  had 
before  on  this  subject. 

The  pending  bill  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  efforts  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  ever  made  in  his  most 
distinguished  career  as  Governor,  Cabi- 
net member,  and  Representative. 

While  the  Federal  Grovernment  can  do 
much  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  man.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, closest  to  the  people  can  do 
much  also.  The  bill  expressly  encour- 
ages the  role  in  community  development 
of  States  and  localities  and  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  bill  specifies  that  the  new  De- 
partment is  intended  to  work  with  and 
assist  the  States  and  county  governments 
in  coping  with  their  responsibilities  to 
urban  growth.  The  President's  message 
on  urban  affairs  recognized  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  resources  and  energy,  of  talent 
and  toil,  in  solving  community  develop- 
ment programs  will  have  to  come  from 
State  and  local  governments. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  States 
and  local  authorities  utilize  to  the  fullest 
their  capabilities  and  do  not,  merely  be- 
cause of  the  creation  of  this  new  Depart- 
ment, defer  to  the  illusion  that  a  new 
executive  department  in  Washington 
will  solve  all  their  development  problems. 
Local  government  enterprise  as  well  as 
private  enterprise  have  important  roles 
in  the  problems  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  as  S.  1599  clearly  recognizes,  and 
such  efforts  must  be  stimulated.  Local 
creativity  should  not  be  impeded  by  the 
philosophy  of  "let  Washington  take  care 
of  the  whole  problem."  The  constructive 
partnership  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  in  this  area  must  grow.  We 
cannot  afford  a  let  down  of  local  and 
private  initiative. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not 
moved  as  quickly  as  some  would  have 
wanted  to  meet  the  Nation's  responsi- 
bility to  the  cities.  Today  millions  of 
Americans  live  in  giant  metropolitan 
areas  which  ignore  State  lines.  For  ex- 
ample, the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  extends  into  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey — with  each  State  having  its  own 
problems  in  the  fields  of  housing,  trans- 
portation, community  facilities,  recrea- 
tion to  name  only  a  few.  It  is  clear  that 
no  one  State  can  legislate  for  such  a 
metropolitan  area. 

I  believe  that  the  newly  created  De- 
partment ought  to  place  a  major  focus  on 
regional  planning  for  our  metropolitan 
areas.  While  S.  1599  does  expressly  en- 
courage regional  planning,  it  Is  vitally 
necessary  that  efforts  to  further  imple- 
ment regional  development  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department.  While  a 
number  of  programs  such  as  the  section 
701  planning  grants  under  the  Housing 


Act,  mass  transit  assistance,  and  com- 
munity facilities  programs  operated  by 
the  Department  contain  regional  plan- 
ning requirements,  the  Department 
should,  on  its  own,  implement  regional 
coordination  and  planning.  I  believe 
this  might  be  carried  out  by  the  new  De- 
partment through  creation  of  metropoli- 
tan councils  established  within  each  of  12 
geographical  regions,  similar  in  size  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  areas,  com- 
posed of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  com- 
munity leaders.  Each  metropolitan 
council  would  concern  itself  with  the 
particular  problems  of  its  area  and 
would  provide  specific  regional  planning 
recommendations  for  the  tailoring  to 
the  respective  area  of  Federal  programs 
such  as  urban  renewal,  community 
facilities,  area  redevelopment,  interstate 
highways,  and  mass  transportation. 
The  regional  councils  would  study  the 
particular  area  problems  and  provide 
reports  and  information  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  Department.  The  metro- 
politan councils  could  also  operate  grant 
programs  financed  by  the  respective 
areas. 

In  the  New  York  area,  several  regional 
authorities  already  exist:  The  bistate 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  the 
tristate  Committee  of  the  Governors  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
to  coordinate  transportation  planning. 
Metropolitan  councils  could  work  along 
with  such  existing  authorities  and  sup- 
plement their  contributions. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department  will  give  careful  study  to 
this  proposal  of  metropolitan  regional 
planning  machinery  such  as  metropoli- 
tan councils  and  will  do  all  possible  to 
implement  the  express  intent  of  S.  1599 
to  further  this  concept. 

Mr.  President,  with  further  reference 
to  the  serious  need  for  coordination  of 
urban  programs  to  which  I  referred,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  list  of  some 
60  programs  in  the  various  Government 
agencies  concerned  which  might  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  Office  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Coordination  within  the  new 
Department.  A  compilation  of  such  pro- 
grams is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  similar 
bill,  in  pages  46  to  49  of  that  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

HOUSING   AND    HOME   FINANCE   AGENCT 

Housing  for  the  handicapped. 

Community  facilities  grants  and  loans. 

College  housing  loans. 

Public  works  planning. 

Low-income  housing  demonstrations. 

Office  of  Transportation 
Mass  transit. 

Public   Housing   Administration,   Urban 
Renewal   Administration 

Urban  renewal. 

Open  space  and  land  preservation. 

Urban  planning. 

AGRICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT 

Agricultural   Marketing   Service 
Special  milk  program  for  children. 
School  lunch  program. 
Direct  distribution  of  surplus  food. 
Pood  stamp  program. 


COMMERCE 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
Public  works  acceleration. 
Public  facility  grants  and  loans. 
Industrial  and  commercial  loans. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Interstate  Highway  System. 
Relocation  payments. 
Highways. 

Community  Relations  Service 

Civil  right  disagreements. 

DEFENSE 

Department  of  the  Army 

Civil  defense. 

Flood  emergencies. 

Flood  control  land  revenue  sharing. 

Water  reservoirs. 

Park  and  recreational  facilities. 

Beach  erosion  control  and  shore  protection. 

Flood  control  and  prevention. 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Civil  defense. 

Federally  affected  public  schools. 

Manpower  development  and  training. 

Higher  education  facilities. 

Vocational  education— specific  fields. 

Vocational  training. 

Sciences,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages.  ^  ^    . 

Educational  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing. 

Educational  statistics  of  State  and  local 

governments. 

Education  of  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children. 

Captioned  Alms  for  the  deaf. 

Library  services  and  construction. 

Educational  research,  surveys,  and  demon- 
strations. 

Educational  television,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  related  media. 

Student  loan  funds. 

Guidance  Institutes. 

Institutes  for  advanced  study. 

Work-study  programs. 

Adult  basic  education. 

Desegregation  of  public  education. 

Basic  scientific  education  grants. 

Basic  research  grants. 

Public  Health  Service 

Community  mental  health  centers. 

Mental  health  activities. 

Mental  retardation  facilities. 

Community  health  services. 

Community  health  activities. 

Air  pollution  control  and  prevention. 

Radiological  health  research  and  institu- 
tional training. 

Radiological  health. 

Waste  treatment  works  construction. 

Water  pollution  control  programs. 

Occupational  health. 

Vital  statistics. 

Health  professions  education. 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities. 

Health  research  facilities  construction. 

Narcotics. 

Nurse  training. 

Public  Health  personnel. 

Welfare  administration 

Public  assistance  programs. 

Training  of  public  welfare  personnel. 

Child  welfare  services. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services. 
Crippled  children's  services. 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 
control. 

Teaching  materials  for  the  blind. 
Work  experience  programs. 
Refugee  assistance. 

INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT 

Outdoor  recreation 
Outdoor  recreation  projects. 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Water  reservoirs. 

Irrigation. 

Water  resources  research. 

LABOR    DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  Employment 
Unemployment  compensation. 
Employment   Service    and   Unemployment 
Compensation  Administration. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 

Labor  standards. 

Work  training  programs. 

Manpower  development  and  training. 

FEDERAL    AVIATION    AGENCY 

Airport  planning  and  development. 

OFFICE   OF   ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT 

Community  action 
Assistance     for     migratory     agricultural 
workers. 
Community  action  programs. 

Job  Corps 
Vocational  training  and  basic  education. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  point  which 
I  should  like  to  mention  is  the  fact  that 
the  new  Department  is  directed — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "dii-ected" — by  sec- 
tion 3(b)  to  do  two  things: 

First.  To  consult  and  cooperate  closely 
with  State  governments — and  I  hope 
that  the  mandate  will  be  taken  seriously 
by  the  new  Secretary. 

Second.  Provision  in  3(b)  which  Is 
important,  is  the  encouragement  given 
to  private  enterprise.  We  specifically 
spell  it  out — that  private  enterprise  serve 
a  larger  part  of  urban  development  needs. 
Again  I  hope  that  the  Department  will 
understand  the  seriousness  with  which 
we  take  this  particular  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
whoever  the  President  appoints  as  the 
Secretary,  whose  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  will  have  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  hallmark  of  this  whole  century  will 
be  the  culture  and  development  of  the 
cities  in  art,  music,  literature,  education, 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  development 
and  that  millions  of  people  In  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other  can  live  together  not 
only  in  peace  and  mutual  understanding, 
but  also  in  comfort  and  happiness.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  things  which 
will  have  been  proved  by  this  century: 
and  the  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  upon  which  we  are 
acting  today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  make  it  a  reality. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  ATOMIC   ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  may  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  513,  H.R. 
8856. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8856)  to  amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
8856  would  amend  section  271  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
The  five-member  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission unanimously  supports  this  bill, 
as  does  the  Justice  Department.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
unanimously  recommends  that  this  bill 
be  enacted,  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  it  overwhelmingly  on  July 
29,  by  275  to  125 — to  use  a  worn-out 
statement,  better  than  a  2  to  1  vote. 

H.R.  8856  would  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  language  of  that  section 
to  conform  to  the  intent  of  Congress.  I 
might  add,  incidentally,  that  this  bill  is 
identical  to  a  bill — S.  2103 — presently  on 
the  calendar,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
HicKENLooPER  and  myself.  As  amended, 
section  271  would  provide  that  nothing 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
authority  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  with  respect  to  the  generation, 
sale,  or  transmission  of  electric  power 
produced  through  the  use  of  nuclear  fa- 
cilities licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  bill  would  also  make 
it  clear  that  nothing  in  section  271  shall 
be  construed  to  confer  on  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency  any  authority  to 
regulate,  control,  or  restrict  activities  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  of  a  de- 
cision last  May  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit — overruling 
a  lower  Federal  court — which  held  that 
Congress  had  intended  by  enacting  sec- 
tion 271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
subject  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  local  ordinances  pertaining  to  the 
generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of  elec- 
tric energy.  The  court  was  of  the  view 
that  absent  such  congressional  intent, 
the  AEC  would  not  be  subject  to  such 
local  ordinances,  because  of  AEC's  im- 
munity as  a  Federal  agency  imder  the 
supremacy  clause  of  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER ]  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  statement  is 
found  at  pages  51  to  53  of  our  committee's 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    Subsequently    Placed    in    the 
Record  by  Senator  Hickenlooper 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  submit  a  state- 
ment concerning  S.  2035,  the  bill  which 
Senator  Pastore  and  I  Introduced  on  May 
25,  1965,  to  amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  purpose  of  my 
statement  Is  to  explain  why  I  joined  in  in- 


troducing this   bill   and  what   I  believe  It 
would  accomplish. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Stanford 
linear  accelerator  project  was  recommended 
by  the  Joint  committee  and  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1961  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$114  million.  When  it  is  completed  in  1966 
it  will  be  the  world's  largest  electron  ac- 
celerator. This  accelerator  will  be  a  tre- 
mendously valuable  research  tool  for  scien- 
tists of  ovu-  country  and  should  contribute 
significantly  to  our  understanding  of  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  questions  of  nature. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  huge  invest- 
ment in  this  project.  I  understand  that 
every  day's  delay  in  putting  this  project  into 
operation  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  interest  alone 
on  its  Investment  In  this  facility. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  the  construction  of  the  electric  power- 
line  necessary  to  service  the  Stanford  linear 
accelerator.  I  do  not  feel  it  would  be  use- 
ful at  this  time  to  review  the  pros  and  cons 
of  AEC's  position  on  constructing  an  over- 
head powerllne  for  this  purpose.  This  com- 
mittee has  explored  this  subject  in  great 
detail.  We  held  a  hearing  devoted  to  this 
matter  In  January  of  last  year. 

As  you  know  there  has  also  been  consider- 
able litigation  on  this  subject.  The  latest 
development  In  this  litigation  is  a  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  sitting  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  May  20.  1965,  to  the  effect  that  a 
provision  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 — 
section  271 — prevents  the  AEC  from  con- 
structing or  operating  an  overhead  powerllne 
to  service  this  facility.  It  Is  because  of  this 
decision,  and  Its  sweeping  effect,  that  I  co- 
sponsored  S.  2035. 

I  have  looked  over  the  court's  opinion  and 
decision  and  have  discussed  it  with  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  committee.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  court  has  Interpreted 
section  271  the  way  it  has — that  Is.  to  subject 
the  AEC,  In  performance  of  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities, to  the  regulatory  authority  of 
a  local  subdivision  of  a  State.  I  think  section 
271  is  clear.  It  says  exactly  what  we  Intended 
It  to  mean  at  the  time  I  cosponsored  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which  contained 
this  section. 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authority  or  regulations  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with  respect 
to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of 
electric  power." 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  language  does 
not  confer  any  authority  on  any  "Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency."  It  was  intended 
neither  to  add  to  nor  detract  from  any  exist- 
ing power  which  such  a  body  had.  As  I  said 
during  the  Senate  debates  on  the  bill  con- 
taining this  section: 

"Section  271  of  the  bill  already  covers  the 
authority  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  already  exists  over  electricity, 
and  its  transmission;  and  it  recognizes  the 
rights  of  the  States,  where  their  rights  occur, 
and  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  local  agencies 
where  their  rights  exist.  Now,  that  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill. 

•  •  »         y    *  • 

"What  section  271  does  Is  to  make  clear 
that  this  act  does  not  Interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  •  •  •  or  with  State  agencies 
where  they  have  Jurisdiction,  or  with  local 
agencies  where  they  have  Jurisdiction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  say  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
interfere  with  or  affect  the  authority  or  regu- 
lations of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency 
with  re6p>ect  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  power.  We  say  that  this 
act  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
the  power  and  the  authority  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  regulatory  body  whatever; 
and  the  power  and  the  authority  which  may 
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be  there  now  for  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity or  the  generation  of  electricity  or 
whatever  the  authority  may  be  la  not 
changed."     ( Conceessional  Record,  vol.  100, 

t>t.  9.p.  12198.)  ^   ^ 

I  might  add.  incidentally,  that  what  we 
were  specifically  concerned  with  when  we 
included  section  271  in  the  blU  was  the 
reeulaUon  of  persons  producing  electric 
power  by  nuclear  means.  Our  Intent  was 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Acfs  special  provisions  on  Ucenslng 
of  reactors  did  not  distxirb  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  the  then  existing  authority 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  bodies  to  regu- 
late generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of  elec- 
tric  power. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  am  convinced  was 
our  intent  In  passing  section  271.  the  court 
apparently  has  Interpreted  this  language  to 
confer  authority  upon  local  governmental 
bodies  (which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  had),  in  this  particular  case,  the  city 
of  Woodside  and  the  county  of  San  Mateo. 
Calif  to  regulate  a  Federal  agency— the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  court  also 
says  that  unless  section  271  can  be  read  to 
confer  this  authority  upon  these  local 
bodies,  they  would  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  AEC  because  of  the  general  sovereign 
immiinlty  of  the  Federal  Government,  In- 
cluding Its  agencies  and  Instrumentalities, 
from  State  or  local  control  under  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Since  the  court  has  interpreted  section 
271  to  confer  a  positive  authority  upon  gov- 
ernmental bodies,  I  thought  it  was  impera- 
tive that  I  Join  In  Introducing  S.  2035  which 
simply  restates  what  section  271  said  all 
along-  namely,  that  this  section  shaU  not 
be  deemed  to  confer  upon  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  agency  any  authority  to  regxilate. 
control,  or  restrict  any  activities  including 
those  of  the  Commission,  which  authority 
such  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  ^Id  not 
otherwise  possess. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  this  bill 
be  adopted,  to  make  It  clear  that  section 
271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  does  not  confer  any  authority 
upon  any  agency — Federal.  State,  or  local — 
which  such  agency  did  not  have  before. 
Moreover.  It  Is  important  that  Congress  act 
qvilckly  on  this  because  the  impUcatlons 
of  the  court's  decision  go  far  beyond  this 
particular  controversy  involving  the  Stan- 
ford linear  accelerator  powerline.  If  the 
court's  Interpretation  of  section  271  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  without  correction, 
other  vital  activities  of  the  AEC.  many  of 
them  directly  related  to  the  national  defense 
and  security,  would  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  local  bodies.  I  dont  think  we  can 
afford  to  allow  this  Incorrect  Interpretation 
to  stand  as  an  open  Invitation  to  attempts  to 
regulate  Federal  defense  activities  at  other 
Installations  around  the  country. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favora- 
ble consideration  of  the  bill  which  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
net  effect  of  the  court's  decision  is  that 
AEC  cannot  construct  and  operate  an 
overhead  powerline  for  the  Govern- 
ment's $114  million  Stanford  hnear 
accelerator  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  that 
this  line  must  go  underground  instead 
at  vastly  increased  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  more  important,  the 
court's  decision  creates  the  possibility 
that  other  local  governing  bodies  around 
the  country  may  attempt  to  regulate 
defense  installations  operated  by  the 
AEC. 

If  the  interpretation  of  section  271  set 
forth  in  the  court's  decision  became 
binding  generally,  major  adverse  conse- 
quences throughout  the  entire  range  and 


scope  of  the  AEC's  programs  could  re- 
sult. In  the  opinion  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  including  all  of 
us  who  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
section  271  and  the  debates  on  this  lan- 
guage, the  court  misunderstood  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  underlying  this  section. 
This  misunderstanding  led  the  court  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  Congress 
intended  to  waive  the  AEC's  constitu- 
tional immunity  from  local  ordinances. 
The  reasons  why  this  section  was  in- 
cluded in  the  law  are  explained  in  detail 
on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  committee's  re- 
port, and  are  also  concisely  summarized 
in  the  statement  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  this  section  by  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  committee  member, 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  which  appears  on 
page  51  of  our  hearing  record,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Record. 

HJl.  8856  would  simply  provide  fur- 
ther guidance  to  the  courts  by  clarifying 
the  lajiguage  of  section  271  to  conform 
to  the  original  intent  of  Congress.  The 
language  would  then  make  it  completely 
clear  that  Congress  did  not  intend  by 
this  section  to  subject  the  AEC  to  local 
ordinances  governing  generation,  sale  or 
transmission  of  electric  energy.  AEC 
would  therefore  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
other  Federal  agencies  in  this  respect. 
Accordingly,  the  AEC  could  proceed  to 
construct  and  maintain  an  overhead 
powerline  for  the  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator notwithstanding  local  ordi- 
nances which  purport  to  require  that  this 
line  be  placed  underground. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this  bill, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  recommends  its  en- 
actment, are  fully  explained  in  the  com- 
prehensive report  filed  by  our  commit- 
tee. I  will  therefore  simply  point  out  a 
few  salient  facts  about  H.R.  8856. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  COUHT  DECISION  ON  ALL  AEC 

AcnvrriES 

Because  of  the  interest  which  has  been 
generated  concerning  the  dispute  over 
the  Stanford  accelerator  powerline,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  perhaps  the  most  press- 
ing reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  refer  to  the  potential  threat  that  is 
posed  by  an  interpretation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  would  allow  every 
local  governing  body  to  control  AEC's 
own  facilities  for  the  generation  or 
transmission  of  electric  power.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  an  interpretation  of  con- 
gressional intent  is  most  serious.  The 
Chairman  of  the  AEC,  Dr.  Glenn  Sea- 
borg,  again  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
our  committee  in  a  letter  dated  July  14, 
1965  which  was  inserted  in  the  dally 
Record  on  July  27,  at  page  A4121.  Dr. 
Seaborg  said : 

In  reviewing  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  Monday  concerning  the  bill  to 
amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
we  noted  confusion  on  the  part  of  some 
participants  concerning  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Is  greatly  concerned  that  If 
the  bin  Is  not  passed,  there  may  be,  at  any 
time.  Interferences  with  the  conduct  of  major 
AEC  program  missions  due  to  the  limitations 
placed  on  this  agency's  authority  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Many  AEC  Installations,  Including  those  in- 
volved In  production  of  weapons  and  weap- 
ons materials,  which  are  heavily  dependent 


upon  the  availability  of  reliable  sources  of 
electric  power,  have  been  placed  In  Jeopardy 
by  that  decision.  The  subject  bill  would  re- 
move that  potential  threat  and  restore  to 
AEC  the  same  powers  possessed  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion therefore  supports  the  early  passage  of 
this  bill  because  of  Its  Impact  on  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  another  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Seaborg,  addressed  to  me,  dated  August 
3,  1965,  which  is  more  or  less  the  same 
in  substance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  3,  1965. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  John:  As  you  know,  the  bill  to  amend 
section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  passed 
In  the  House  by  a  vote  of  275  to  125.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  strongly  urges 
Its  passage  in  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Commission  is  greatly  concerned  that 
without  this  legislation  there  may  be,  at  any 
time,  interferences  with  the  conduct  of 
major  AEC  program  missions  due  to  the  lim- 
itations placed  on  this  agency's  authority 
by  the  decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Many  AEC  Installations,  in- 
cluding those  Involved  In  production  of 
weapons  and  weapons  materials,  which  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
reliable  sources  of  electric  power,  have  been 
placed  in  Jeopardy  by  that  decision.  The 
bill  would  remove  that  potential  threat  and 
restore  to  AEC  the  same  powers  possessed 
by  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Commission 
therefore  supports  the  early  passage  of  this 
bin  because  of  its  impact  on  the  national 
defense  and  security. 

The  essential  facts  as  to  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  additional  power  for  the  SLAC  proj- 
ect are  as  follows : 

The  existing  60-kilovolt  power  supply  will 
be  inadequate  for  project  needs  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1965.  Construction  of  the 
accelerator  Is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
about  March  1966.  Unless  220-kilovolt  pow- 
er Is  available  by  then  from  an  additional 
power  line,  maximum  scientific  productivity 
of  research  from  this  $114  million  national 
facility  will  not  be  obtained  and  will  not 
bo  reached  until  adequate  power  Is  obtained. 
An  overhead  transmission  line  can  be  con- 
structed m  about  6  months  time.  An  under- 
ground line  win  require  approximately  24 
months  to  construct  Even  If  started  now. 
undergroundlng  of  the  line  would  result  In  a 
delay  In  commencement  of  productive  oper- 
ation of  the  accelerator  by  approximately  18 
months. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  has  already 
testified  as  to  the  foregoing,  but  I  believe  It 
Important  to  reiterate  these  points. 
Cordially. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
stated  in  our  committee's  report,  even  if 
there  were  no  dispute  over  the  Stanford 
powerline  this  bill  should  be  enacted 
without  further  delay. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
using  this  as  a  subterfuge.  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  law 
does  affect  the  area  in  California  which 
is  in  dispute,  namely,  Woodside,  and  San 
Mateo. 
the  need  for  legislation  notwithstandino 

THE   possibility    OF    FURTHER    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

There  have  been  questions  raised  as  to 
why  Congress  does  not  simply  do  nothing 
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about  clarifying  section  271  until  all  pos- 
sible judicial  remedies  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  Government. 

I  have  made  the  recommendation  that 
the  AEC  pursue  this  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Whether  or  not  they  will  do  so, 
is  an  administrative  decision. 

Some  have  asked  whether  it  is  proper 
for  Congress  to  reaflBrm  what  it  meant 
when  it  enacted  section  271,  until  the 
Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  this  mat- 
ter. There  have  been  charges  that  this 
is  ex  post  facto  legislation ;  that  Congress 
is  wrongly  being  asked  to  "change  the 
rules  of  the  game";  and  so  forth. 

In  answer  to  these  questions  I  shall 
reiterate  several  essential  points. 

This  bill  merely  clarifies  what  Con- 
gress meant  all  along  when  it  passed  sec- 
tion 271.  Is  it  reasonable  for  Congress  to 
sit  back  and  leave  to  the  courts  the 
resolution  of  a  problem  which  involves 
solely  the  intent  of  Congress?  Of  course 
not.  To  do  that  would  be  to  abdicate 
our  responsibility. 

I  emphasize  at  this  point  that  we  have 
not  come  to  this  conclusion  in  hate  or 
in  haste.  We  have  debated  it  thor- 
oughly. The  Joint  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  nine  Members  of  the  House — 
Republicans  and  Democrats — and  nine 
Members  of  the  Senate — Republicans 
and  Democrats — and  there  was  not  one 
vote  that  this  should  not  be  done  in  the 
public  interest. 

What  is  being  proposed  here  is  fully 
consistent  with  established  legal  prin- 
ciples and  past  practices. 

We  have  authorized  and  we  have  ap- 
propriated and  we  have  practically  spent 
already  $114  million  for  this  2-mile  ac- 
celerator, which  is  a  longer  distance  than 
is  to  be  covered  by  the  lines  In  the  town 
of  Woodside. 

We  have  unanimously  reached  the 
conclusion  that  what  we  have  proposed 
should  be  done  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
there  is  nothing  more  disconcerting, 
more  distasteful,  or  more  obnoxious  to 
me  than  to  become  the  protagonist  for 
an  issue  and  to  find  on  the  other  side 
of  that  issue  serious,  sincere,  and  be- 
loved Senators  such  as  the  senior  and 
the  junior  Senators  from  California.  I 
wish  them  to  understand  that  while  I 
realize  that  they  disagree  with  the  pro- 
posal, I  have  the  highest  respect  and  re- 
gard for  their  point  of  view.  If  I  came 
from  the  State  of  California,  perhaps  I 
would  be  standing  in  the  position  which 
they  now  occupy.  But  they  must  un- 
derstand that  we  are  not  being  paro- 
chial; we  are  not  being  hateful;  we  are 
not  being  vengeful.  We  are  trying  to 
do  our  job  in  good  conscience.  What 
the  proposal  amounts  to  is  a  question  of 
$4  million  which  the  taxpayers  would 
have  to  pay,  and  that  we  feel  they  should 
not  have  to  pay,  if  the  installation  goes 
underground  rather  than  above  ground. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  cutaway  section 
of  the  conduit  that  would  have  to  go 
underground.  It  is  about  9  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  three  cables  inside 
the  conduit.  It  is  heavily  insulated  cable. 
Senators  will  notice  that  the  cable  itself 
is  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

What  would  have  to  go  underground? 
What  kind  of  installation  would  be  neces- 


saiy  to  put  the  conduit  underground? 
All  the  air  would  have  to  be  sucked  out 
of  the  conduit,  and  dry  oil  would  have 
to  be  injected.  It  cannot  be  oil  having 
any  moisture  in  it,  because  then  there 
would  be  the  danger  of  a  short  circuit. 
The  dry  oil  would  have  to  be  pumped 
through  the  conduit  in  order  to  keep  the 
wires  cool.  That  is  an  operation  which 
would  not  have  to  be  employed  if  the 
installation  were  kept  above  ground. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  reached 
our  conclusion  frivolously  and  hastily.  A 
question  of  money  is  involved. 

The  argument  is  being  made  that  we 
would  destroy  the  esthetic  qualities  of 
that  region.  That  argument  grieves  me. 
I  can  understand  why  such  an  installa- 
tion would  disturb  the  people  in  that 
area  who  have  invested,  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  their  homes.  I  say,  "God  bless 
you  if  you  can  own  that  kind  of  home." 

But  the  State  of  California  is  studded 
with  high  tension  wires.  If  the  prece- 
dent that  all  very  high  voltage  wires — 
220  kilovolts  and  higher — must  be  placed 
underground  were  accepted,  then  I  say  to 
the  Senators  from  California,  "Do  you 
realize  that  such  a  precedent  would 
mean  the  crucifixion  of  industry  in  your 
State?" 

High  voltage  wires  of  220  kilovolts  run 
alongside  the  town  of  Woodside  today. 
At  one  point,  as  the  chart  in  the  rear  of 
the  chamber  shows,  they  touch  and  go 
through  the  town  of  Woodside.  I  am  in- 
dicating on  this  large  chart  that  a  high 
voltage  line  touches  and  runs  through 
the  edge  of  the  town  of  Woodside  today. 

There  are  2,488  poles  existing  today 
in  the  town  of  Woodside.  I  am  indicat- 
ing them  on  the  chart. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  picture  of  poles 
that  exist  in  that  area.  I  say,  "Since 
1956,  when  you  became  a  township,  you 
have  built  over  200  poles." 

That  is  no  new  experience.  After  the 
town  passed  an  ordinance,  I  understand 
that  certain  exceptions  were  granted  to 
build  other  poles  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  Clapp,  who  represents  people  in 
that  area,  is  a  dedicated  lawyer.  I  do 
not  blame  him  for  taking  the  position 
which  he  has  taken.  I,  too,  was  once  a 
lawyer  and  tried  cases.  I  compliment 
Mr.  Clapp  for  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
logic.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  his  respon- 
sibility to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money. 
He  does  not  have  to  account  for  the 
money.  We  do.  We  must  account  for 
it.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  him,  "You 
have  built  poles  in  that  area  after  you 
incorporated  the  town  in  1956"  he  re- 
plied, "Oh,  but  that  serves  our  people." 

The  disturbance  can  be  tolerated  when 
the  installation  serves  the  people  of  that 
area,  but  not  if  it  serves  all  the  people 
of  the  country- 

People  in  that  area  cannot  stand  the 
overhead  lines  if  they  are  to  serve  the 
linear  accelerator,  which  has  been  in- 
stalled to  do  what?  WUl  it  help  the  na- 
tional defense?  Who  knows?  We  are 
living  in  a  highly  scientific  age.  We  are 
building  ships  to  bring  man  to  the  moon. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  scientist  who  can 
tell  me  why  we  should  go  to  the  moon. 
But  I  have  not  talked  with  one  who  has 


not  said,  "When  we  get  there,  we  do 
not  wish  to  find  a  Russian  there."  That 
is  the  challenge  of  our  times. 

We  are  speaking  about  a  linear  ac- 
celerator which  is  the  largest  electron 
accelerator  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
built  to  train  whom?  To  train  our  scien- 
tists. 

To  do  what?  To  give  supremacy — 
supremacy  in  this  highly  scientific  and 
teclinical  world,  so  that  we  shall  not  be 
out-run  by  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

That  is  the  reason  why  our  Grovem- 
ment  has  invested  $114  million  in  the  ac- 
celerator. We  could  have  gone  any  place 
else  in  the  country.  It  disappointed  me 
when  I  learned  that  the  accelerator  did 
not  come  to  Rhode  Island.  While  we, 
too,  in  Rhode  Island  have  some  aesthetic 
qualities  we  like  to  defend,  we  would 
have  accepted  the  poles. 

But  it  went  to  Stanford  University. 
Why?  Because  we  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  best  educational  and  cultural  col- 
leges in  our  country.  I  say  "Thanks"  to 
the  men  who  funded  the  facility  and 
endowed  it,  and  "Thanks"  to  the  State 
of  California  for  keeping  it  up.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  put  it  there. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  the  junior 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  a  most 
dramatic  presentation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  never  knows — he 
might  be  a  great  actor  himself. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  last  30  years  in 
California  I  have  seen  some  great  artists. 
There  are  some  on  the  West  Coast  who 
have  not  seen  everything  until  they  have 
seen  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 
In  representing  the  people  of  my  State 
of  California,  I  point  out  that  it  is  tm- 
fortunate  that  the  discussion  is  at  pres- 
ent concentrated  on  the  town  of  Wood- 
side,  and  we  are  debating  6  miles  of  over- 
head powerline  in  Woodside. 

California  has  a  long  seacoast.  Prom 
time  to  time  more  and  more  atomic  en- 
ergy installations  will  be  built.  The  con- 
struction of  atomic  installations  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  California.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  selection  of  such  locations. 

Stanford  University  was  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  linear  accelerator.  Inci- 
dentally, Stanford  University  is  a  pri- 
vately endowed  institution.  It  is  not 
kept  up  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 
The  work  that  the  university  has  done 
in  this  field  and  in  these  areas  made  it 
wise  to  see  that  the  accelerator  was  put 
in  that  location. 

I  am  sure  that  my  senior  colleague  will 
have  much  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
than  I  have,  but  the  question  1  should 
like  to  raise  is  related  to  the  location 
of  future  installations.  At  the  present 
time  two  or  three  such  locations  are  of 
concern.  There  is  one  installation  that 
is  not  far  from  my  hometown.  It  has 
been  built  on  what  has  been  declared  by 
50  well-known  geologists  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  fault.  It  has  been  located 
there  arbitrarily  and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  community  which 
surrounds  it. 

Plenty  of  other  locations  might  be  as 
practical,  usable,  and  available. 
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There  is  one  below  it  at  San  Onofre. 
which  is  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  camp 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  There  has  been 
some  concern  as  to  the  location  there. 
About  20  miles  of  beach  line  are  avail- 
able at  that  location.  It  belongs  to  the 
Government. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  8.  10,  or  12 
other  locations  that  might  have  been 
selected. 

My  concern,  and  that  of  my  senior  col- 
league, result  from  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure, through  letters  received  from  peo- 
ple in  our  State  who  are  concerned  about 
the  particular  installation  at  Woodside. 
But  there  is  the  overall  picture  which  I 
hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will  real- 
ize is  of  concern  to  me,  and  which  is  not 
particularly  involved  with  Woodside  or 
Stanford,  but  is  involved  in  the  overall 
development.  I  am  certain  that  as  the 
years  pass  there  will  be  more  and  more  of 
these  installations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that,  but  the 
Senator  must  realize  that  we  have 
achieved  supremacy  in  nuclear  and  ther- 
monuclear weapons,  and  we  have  in- 
stallations operating  all  over  the  country. 
I  know  of  no  AEC  installation  where 
high-voltage  lines  of  this  kind  have  gone 
underground. 

I  realize  this  is  not  an  atomic  energy 
installation  in  the  sense  that  weapons 
are  being  made  there.  I  hope  I  will  not 
be  misunderstood  as  to  that:  but  after 
all.  the  question  of  beautification  arises. 
I  have  received  many  letters  and  have 
read  some  editorials  written  by  persons 
who  say,  "If  this  proposal  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  beautification  program,  why 
not  put  the  wires  underground?" 

First,  there  was  a  conference  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  panel  which  was 
considering  this  subject  was  clear  in 
stating  that  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  a  distribution  line  and  a  high- 
voltage  line. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  the  trou- 
ble in  this  instance  is  heat.  When  the 
lines  are  placed  underground,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  many  factors  into  considera- 
tion. In  case  of  a  breakdown,  a  monu- 
mental task  ensues. 

Mr.  MURPHY.     I  understand. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    There  might  be  a  de- 
lay of  approximately  1  month. 

I  realize  that  the  people  in  Woodside 
and  San  Mateo  would  rather  not  have 
this  line  at  all.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
care  whether  the  accelerator  is  located 
at  Stanford  University.  Perhaps  they 
could  care  less.  That  is  water  over  the 
dam.  A  strong  pitch  was  made  for  this 
accelerator  to  be  located  in  California 
and  specifically  at  Stanford  University. 
We  have  believed  in  it.  We  have  au- 
thorized the  money,  and  we  have  appro- 
priated the  money.    There  it  is. 

I  went  out  there  and  looked  at  it.  I 
have  been  talking  about  this  installation 
for  a  long  time. 

The  junior  Senator  from  California 
will  recall  that  when  I  introduced  the 
bill.  I  apprised  him  of  the  fact  that  this 
subject  would  be  coming  up.  Nothing 
has  been  swept  under  the  rug.  Nothing 
has  been  pushed  under  the  table.  There 
has  been  no  deception.  We  have  been 
open  and  above  board,  because  we  are 


all  interested  in  the  same  objective — the 
public  interest. 

I  discussed  the  subject  with  my  good 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHELl.  Last  year  he  asked 
me  to  visit  the  location  during  the  sum- 
mer recess.  I  went  out  of  my  way  to 
go  to  Woodside. 

I  realize  that  some  people  would  ra- 
ther not  have  the  installation  there,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  they  are  making  it 
seem. 

First,  we  are  taking  great  pains.  Con- 
sider the  monstrous  towers  such  as  have 
been  erected  in  California.  They  are 
there  by  the  hundreds  because  much  of 
the  current  comes  from  Boulder  Dam. 

I  do  not  have  to  get  into  that;  we  can 
take  judicial  notice  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  I  went  there  and 
looked  at  the  arrangement.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  discussion  was  about  the 
monstrous  towers,  and  that  it  would  cost 
about  $668,000  to  install  them.  A  dis- 
pute arose.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
be  streamlined.  Now  it  is  estimated  that 
the  expense  will  be  about  $1,050,000. 

What  is  planned  is  shown  on  the  pic- 
tures in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  They 
show  the  approximate  design  of  the 
poles.  The  structures  will  be  similar  to 
those  on  the  picture  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  and  will  consist  of  one-pole, 
two-pole,  or  three-pole  structures,  de- 
pending on  the  curve  that  has  to  be 
made.  There  would  be  only  three  such 
structures  in  Woodside. 

The  number  of  structures  would  be: 

II  in  San  Mateo,  3  in  Woodside.  and  22 
in  Stanford. 

The  length  of  the  line  in  San  Mateo 
would  be  2.1  miles,  in  Woodside  it  would 
be  .6  miles,  and  in  Stanford  it  would  be 
2.7  miles. 

The  trustees  of  Stanford  University 
are  much  interested  in  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  the  arrangement,  because  most 
of  the  poles  are  to  be  placed  there. 

Ordinarily  the  undergrowth  is  cut 
away  so  as  to  provide  a  walkway  for  bet- 
ter accessibility.  Every  precaution  pos- 
sible is  being  taken. 

The  plan  is  to  string  the  wires  by  heli- 
copter, and  only  those  trees  that  inter- 
fere with  the  wire  itself  would  be 
trimmed.  Every  precaution  possible 
would  be  taken. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  wires 
should  go  underground.  If  they  are 
placed  underground,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  another  route.  All  along  the 
route  which  the  town  of  Woodside  wants 
the  Federal  Government  to  go  under- 
ground shown  in  the  picture  are  the  ex- 
isting Woodside  poles.  They  are  the 
poles  erected  by  the  community.  But 
the  community  wants  the  Government 
to  place  the  Government's  lines  under- 
ground. 

I  say  that  if  it  were  a  brand  new  inno- 
vation to  put  up  poles  in  Woodside  or 
San  Mateo  County,  we  might  say  that 
the  people  had  never  seen  a  pole  before. 
But  see  the  poles  they  already  have  there, 
as  shown  by  the  picture.  Poles  are  al- 
ready there. 

But  It  is  asked:  "Must  you  add  insult 
to  injury?"    Of  course  not. 

I  repeat.  We  are  talking  here  of  sub- 
stantial added  cost  to  the  Government. 


We  have  talked  and  talked  and  talked. 
We  have  negotiated,  negotiated,  and 
negotiated.  We  have  not  reached  a  con- 
clusion.   What  will  happen? 

The  Government  brought  a  condem- 
nation suit  in  the  Federal  district  court, 
and  the  Federal  district  court  sustained 
the  Government.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  The  court  of 
appeals  overruled  the  district  court  and 
gave  its  interpretation  of  section  271, 
which  brings  us  here.  This  is  fresh  in 
our  minds  because  I  helped  manage  the 
bill  in  Congress.  I  was  in  Congress  in 
1954.  I  knew  what  the  intent  of  Con- 
grcoS  was.  We  discussed  it  pro  and  con. 
It  was  clear  why  we  did  this.  We  wrote 
section  271  into  the  law  as  a  protection. 
We  provided  that  a  nuclear  facility  that 
is  licensed  by  the  Goverrunent  and 
begins  to  sell  electricity  from  that  nu- 
clear facility  is  subject  to  supervision  so 
far  as  rates  and  distribution  are  con- 
cerned, like  any  other  electricity  manu- 
factured by  conventional  or  fossil  fuels. 
That  is  why  that  section  was  placed  in 
the  law. 

What  did  the  court  of  appeals  say? 

The  court  of  appeals  said  that  when 
Congress  passed  section  271  it  took  away 
from  the  AEC  the  right  under  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  Constitution  that 
is  enjoyed  by  every  other  agency  of  the 
Government. 

The  AEC  is  the  agency  that  makes  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  is  the  agency  that 
makes  sure  that  we  can  overwhelm  our 
adversaries.  Yet  it  is  said  in  efifect  that 
in  1954  Congress  deliberately  took  away 
the  power  of  the  AEC  to  condemn. 

I  ask,  how  far  can  we  get  away  from 
the  legislative  intent?  Frankly,  if  that 
is  what  we  said  and  meant  we  should 
have  had  our  heads  examined.  But  let 
me  be  clear— we  did  not  mean  that  at 
all. 

It  is  clear  why  section  271  was  included 
in  the  act.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
read  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER].  He  explained  what  was  meant 
by  this  language.    He  was  very  clear. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield' 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  wish  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  our  vice 
chairman,  who  has  been  discussing  the 
whole  problem. 

I  believe  it  might  be  interesting  to  have 
all  the  figures  appear  in  one  place  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  no  need  to 
restate  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  leg- 
islation, but  I  believe  it  would  be  useful 
to  dispel  some  of  the  illusions  that  are 
sought  to  be  created  by  the  local  oppo- 
nents of  an  overhead  powerline  for  the 
Stanford  accelerator. 

They  have  tried  to  picture  this  power- 
line  as  a  blight  upon  a  community 
struggling  to  maintain  its  rustic  char- 
acter against  the  encroachments  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  already 
about    2,488    powerline    and    telephone 
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poles  in  Woodside  today.  The  town  of 
Woodside  has  informed  the  Joint 
Committee  that  277  poles  were  erected 
between  1956,  when  the  town  was  in- 
corporated, and  1964.  Twenty-six  poles 
were  erected  in  Woodside  between  June 
1963,  when  a  land  use  permit  for  the 
Stanford  accelerator  powerline  was 
applied  for,  and  April  1964.  Four  poles 
were  actually  erected  in  Woodside  since 
March  1964,  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Woodside's  first  ordinance  prohibiting 
construction  of  overhead  wires,  and  an 
additional  59  poles  were  erected  in  ad- 
joining San  Mateo  County  within  about 
5  miles  from  the  proposed  overhead 
line  route. 

Mr.  President,  the  poles  have  been 
going  up  in  these  communities  at  the 
very  time  that  the  local  residents  have 
been  complaining  about  the  AEC's  orna- 
mental F>ole  structures,  of  which  there 
would  be  only  36  in  the  area.  As  the 
vice-chairman  has  stated,  there  are  to 
be  only  3  within  the  town  of  Wood- 
side.  They  have  been  trying  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  pay  an  extra 
$4  million,  minimum,  to  bury  the  lines. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  that  we  should 
understand  that  there  is  no  posible  basis 
for  comparison  between  the  cost  of  bury- 
ing distribution  lines,  underground — 
the  ordinary  distribution  lines  that  are 
found  in  communities — and  the  cost  of 
burying  very  high-voltage  lines  which 
have  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  illus- 
trated by  the  vice  chairman. 

Moreover,  the  latest  information  avail- 
able to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  indicates  that  the  town  of  Wood- 
side  is  still  operating  imder  a  temporary 
ordinance  which  prohibits  overhead 
lines.  This  temporary  ordinance  will 
expire  in  less  than  a  year. 

Those  people  aptiarently  do  not  yet 
have  enough  faith  in  the  system  to  enact 
a  permanent  ordinance  or  require  that 
hereafter  all  poles  shall  be  placed  under- 
ground. 

There  was  one  temporary  ordinance 
passed  in  April  1964  for  1  year.  As  I 
understand,  the  year  expired,  and  it  has 
been  extended  for  another  year  in  the 
hope  that  the  problem  will  be  solved. 
About  April  1966  it  will  expire  and  they 
could  then  allow  their  own  citizens  to 
continue  to  erect  lines  above  ground  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  brought  out  In 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and  in  the 
hearings,  should  portray  this  dispute  in 
its  proper  perspective.  The  facts  should 
serve  to  demonstrate  that  any  claims  for 
special  treatment  for  the  Woodside  resi- 
dents, as  distinguished  from  residents  of 
other  communities,  are  without  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  were 
present,  he  would  make  a  statement  at 
this  point.  However,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  in  South  America  on  official 
business  with  a  group  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  would  have 
made  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Hickenlooper  Rela- 
tive TO  H.R.  8856 

I  support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8856  and 
endorse  the  explanation  of  this  bill  which 
has  been  made  by  the  vice  chairman  of  our 
committee,  Senator  Pastore. 

The  reasons  why  I  cosponsored  this  bill  are 
set  forth  In  my  statement  on  page  51  of  our 
committee's  hearing  record.  Basically,  I  feel 
this  bill  should  be  enacted  because  the  court 
of  appeals  misunderstood  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress underl3rlng  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

I  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  floor  manager  of  the 
bin  which  added  this  section  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  In  1954.  We  Included  section  271 
in  the  law  to  make  It  explicit  that  licensees  of 
the  AEC  who  produced  power  through  the 
use  of  nuclear  facilities  would  otherwise  re- 
main subject  to  the  authority  of  all  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  generation,  sale,  or 
transmission  of  electric  power.  There  was 
no  Intention,  by  Including  this  section  in 
the  law,  in  any  way  to  limit  the  sovereign 
Immunity  possessed  by  the  AEC  as  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy 
clause  of  article  VI  of  the  Constitution. 

As  has  already  been  explained  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  court's  misunderstanding  of  congres- 
sional Intent  has  raised  the  specter  of  lo- 
cal attempts  to  regulate  Federal  defense  ac- 
tivities at  other  AEC  installations  around 
the  country.  In  addition,  the  net  efifect  of 
this  misunderstanding  Is  to  prevent  AEC 
from  supplying  power  to  the  Stanford  ac- 
celerator unless  many  additional  millions  of 
Federal  funds  are  expended  to  place  the 
necessary  p>owerllnes  underground. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  happy  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  had  the  statement  from  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  recog- 
nizes, as  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Republican  side,  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Members. 

I  was  present  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing when  the  Senator  from  Iowa  stated 
his  understanding  of  what  the  record 
was.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  stated  his  recollection  of  it. 

I  was  impressed  to  hear  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  speak  out  as  force- 
fully as  he  did  and  state  that  the  Con- 
gress intent  was  completely  contrary  to 
the  dictum  of  the  court. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
believe  that  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  came  to  the  Senate 
at  a  later  time  than  did  his  colleague. 
Was  not  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  at  the 
time  when  the  bill  was  passed  in  1954? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  when  the  committee 
was  formed  in  1946. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  field. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  was  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
a  charter  member  of  the  committee,  but 
he  also  took  a  great  interest  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  law  in  1954.  Many 
questions  were  raised  during  the  debate 
on  the  law  in  1954.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  sharply  divided  Senate.  We 
passed  the  measure.  It  went  to  confer- 
ence. The  conference  report  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  was  vitally 
concerned  with  the  entire  question.  He 
knows  of  his  personal  knowledge  what 
each  section  of  the  bill  meant.  He  went 
over  the  ground  time  and  time  again, 
not  only  in  the  committee,  in  which  there 
was  violent  argument,  but  also  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  where  there  was  also 
violent  argument. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  knows 
what  section  271  of  the  bill  meant;  and 
he  knows  what  I  believe  the  bill  meant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
that  I  find  myself  in  a  little  peculiar 
position  today.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, I  have  never  been  accused  of  carry- 
ing a  torch  for  any  utility  company.  I 
do  not  like  power  poles.  I  greatly  prefer 
trees  to  these  poles  that  are  being  set  in 
the  ground  to  carry  power  to  the  atomic 
energy  research  plant  at  Stanford. 

I  very  much  sympathize  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Woodside  who  have  come  to  a 
belated  decision  that  they  do  not  like 
poles  either,  although  a  great  many  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  planted  up  to 
this  time. 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  we  have  a  sit- 
uation here  in  this  area  which  is  not  too 
uncommon.  A  condition  which  prevails 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
well  has  occurred.  An  area  will  go  after 
a  Government  installation  hammer  and 
tongs,  and  when  they  get  it,  they  seem 
to  be  a  little  unwilling  to  accept  some  of 
the  disadvantages  that  go  along  with  It. 

I  am  sure  that  the  county  in  which  the 
atomic  energy  research  plant  is  located — 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  city  of 
Woodside  and  the  county  of  San  Mateo — 
would  fight  like  everything  if  anybody 
were  to  try  to  take  the  plant  away  from 
them.  However,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  price  to  be  paid. 

In  this  case,  Woodside  will  have  to 
look  at  three  more  structures  in  addi- 
tion to  the  2,488  poles  that  they  now 
have.  They  do  not  have  any  admira- 
tion for  the  utility  poles  in  that  village. 
San  Mateo  County  will  have  11  more 
structures  in  addition  to  thousands  of 
poles  they  now  have.  However,  under 
the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  the  bill, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  pi'esided  over  by  one  of 
California's  distinguished  citizens — has 
approved  the  bill,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
support  the  amendment  to  section  271 
pending  before  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Representative  from  that 
area  of  California.  So  that  the  record 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  there 
have  been  no  poles  placed  in  disregard 
of  the  ordinance  at  Woodside.  They  had 
not  been  ordered  to  be  placed  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  by  the 
citizens  of  Woodside. 

In  other  words,  these  are  poles  that 
were  placed  in  the  ground  since  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance.  These  are  the 
poles  that  were  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  order  to  keep  our  record  straight, 
there  have  been  no  poles  added  in  dis- 
regard of  the  ordinance. 

I  point  out  also  that  in  California,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  things,  our 
State  moves  forward  very  quickly.  It 
will  be  found  that  it  is  becoming  the 
custom  to  place  facilities  underground 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  condition  which 
has  been  exhibited  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  the  care- 
fully selected  photograph  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Chamber.  This  custom  has 
been  pursued  so  that  the  condition  will 
be  eliminated  in  the  future. 

We  have  tried  to  go  along  with  the 
President's  program  on  beautification. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  facilities  in 
most  of  the  new  developments — in  com- 
munity after  community — which  were 
overhead  in  the  past,  will  be  placed 
underground  in  the  future. 

These  are  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted in  the  past.  We  are  trying  to 
change  them,  just  as  we  are  trying  to 
change  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
trying  to  work  on  the  air  pollution  pro- 
gram in  California. 

We  want  to  conform  with  the  con- 
ditions that  are  best. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  understand — 
and  I  speak  also  for  my  senior  col- 
league— that  there  is  no  intention  on  our 
part,  in  standing  here,  to  do  anything 
other  than  what  we  consider  to  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  our  constituents  in  the 
State  of  California. 

There  is  no  desire  on  our  part  in  any 
way  to  take  away  any  needed  power  of 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  no 
desire  on  our  part  to  hamper  any  future 
progress  of  atomic  energy. 

On  the  contrary,  our  State  of  Cali- 
fornia can  boast  of  having  provided 
much  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past. 

There  was  reference  to  the  picture  of 
the  moon.  Most  of  the  work  done  in 
this  effort  has  been  originated  and  con- 
summated in  the  State  of  California. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  not  a  consider- 
ation. As  I  read  the  bill,  I  do  not  find 
the  name  of  the  town  "Woodside"  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  Yet  we  have  contin- 
ually talked  about  the  town  of  Woodside 
and  one  6-mile  area. 

Woodside  happens  to  be  experiencing 
a  condition  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention,  and  I  am  sure  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  senior  colleague.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  actual  conditions  of  future 
Government  installations. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  agree  with  me  that  the  ideal 


way  is  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient,  the 
local  governments,  and  the  commvmi- 
ties  should  act  together  in  a  friendly 
fashion. 

About  22  or  23  years  ago,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II,  an  important  in- 
stallation for  photography  was  built  in 
the  hills  back  of  Hollywood.  It  was  built 
there  because  the  facilities  were  easily 
obtainable.  It  was  built  back  in  the  hills 
because  it  was  to  be  secure.  It  was 
secret.  Some  people  objected  to  it. 
Some  troublemakers  spread  the  story 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  bomb  installa- 
tion. I  went  with  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  and  helped  with  the  community 
facilities,  just  as  I  did  with  respect  to 
the  representatives  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, the  communities,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
to  try  to  reach  a  solution,  where  the 
three  together  could  consider  the  prob- 
lem and  try  to  find  an  answer. 

I  am  certain  that  this  idea  did  not 
originate  with  me.  I  am  certain  that  my 
senior  colleague  envisioned  it  before  I 
ever  came  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  impede  the 
progress  of  an  accelerator  or  a  reactor 
which  will  be  built,  but  to  express  the 
hope  that  when  this  bill  is  finally  passed 
it  will  be  in  such  condition  that  the  in- 
stallation can  conform  to  local  condi- 
tions, that  it  will  not  be  a  question  of 
changing  completely  the  character  of  the 
countryside  and  community,  and  that  in- 
stallations of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission will  not  go  in  highly  populated 
centers. 

These  matters  will  have  to  be  settled 
and  need  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

There  are  two  or  three  locations,  one 
of  which  I  am  objecting  to  strenuously 
now,  because  it  is  in  the  kind  of  com- 
munity where  there  should  not  be  an 
atomic  reactor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  impede  atomic 
research.  I  want  that  to  be  clear  on 
the  Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  quite  agree  that  in 
this  case  there  is  more  involved  than 
Woodside.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  here  with  this  bill.  I  had  hoped  this 
entire  problem  could  have  been  adjusted. 
I  have  been  trying  to  adjust  it. 

I  could  not  possibly  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  would  exempt  Woodside;  and 
I  will  tell  the  Senators  why. 

Geographically,  this  country  is  very 
large.  We  are  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world.  We  have  a 
great  affluent  society,  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  greater  demand  in  this 
country  for  electric  power  than  there  is 
in  any  other  nation  of  the  world,  for 
obvious  reasons  which  I  do  not  have  to 
elaborate  on.  In  this  whole  country,  how 
many  miles  of  underground  high-tension 
wire  is  there?  It  is  a  small  amount.  Los 
Angeles  has  some.  There  is  some  in 
San  Francisco  and  some  in  New  York 
City.  The  State  of  California  is  stud- 
ded with  high-voltage  and  low-voltage 
lines.  If  California  did  not  have  high- 
voltage  lines,  it  would  die  industrially. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator's  statement  is  a  little 
overdramatized. 


Mr.  PASTORE.    I  am  a  dramatic  man. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  are  high  ten- 
sion wires  in  California  from  Boulder 
Dam,  but  California  is  a  large  State. 
When  the  Senator  says  it  is  studded  with 
those  lines,  I  think  he  is  overemphasiz- 
ing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  said 
he  is  not  as  much  concerned  about  Wood- 
side  as  about  Malibu  and  other  places  he 
mentioned.  The  question  remains — and 
I  will  leave  this  to  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment, and  I  am  not  indulging  in  a 
cliche — Are  we  going  to  say  it  is  all  right 
to  install  high  tension  lines  in  a  less  af- 
fluent community,  but  we  must  install 
them  underground  in  a  more  affluent 
comjnunity?  Are  we  going  to  put  all  the 
very  high  voltage  wires  underground?  It 
would  cost  many  billions  of  dollars. 
When  we  make  an  exception  for  a  U.S. 
installation  with  regard  to  atomic  energy, 
does  the  Senator  think  we  would  ever  be 
able  to  go  above  ground,  once  having 
gone  below  ground?  Once  we  started  it, 
where  would  be  the  end?  There  may  be 
much  merit  in  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator, but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  permanent  body,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  so  to  eternity.  The  precedents 
that  are  set  here  are  the  precedents  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  started 
pointing  out  how  few  high-voltage  lines 
of  220  kilovolts  and  above  were  below 
ground,  but  he  went  on  to  something  else 
without  giving  us  the  figures.  Will  the 
Senator  tell  us  how  many  miles  of  un- 
derground very  high  voltage  lines  there 
are  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  say  about  25 
miles;  and  one  town  is  applying  for  5.4 
miles  of  underground  installation — one- 
fifth,  or  20  percent  of  those  existing. 

The  Senator  has  said  we  should  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  I  live 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  an  airport  in 
my  State.  I  know  every  plane  that  takes 
off  and  every  plane  that  lands  there. 
Does  the  Senator  think  I  like  it?  But 
that  airport  has  to  be  somewhere. 
Somebody  has  to  endure  the  hazards. 
This  is  a  responsible  decision  to  make. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
came  to  the  Senate  at  about  the  same 
time  I  did.  My  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  been 
here  more  years  than  I  have.  The  dean 
on  the  Republican  side,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  is  also  on  the  com- 
mittee. We  listened  and  we  studied. 
This  action  is  unanimous.  So  do  not 
tell  us  we  are  unreasonable,  or  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  unreasonable. 

Whom  are  we  trying  to  protect?  The 
U.S.  Government.  We  do  not  want  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  moi-e  than  nec- 
essary. If  we  do  it  here,  it  will  cost  much 
more  on  other  installations.  There  is 
not  one  other  agency  of  the  Government 
that  has  lost  its  power  under  the  suprem- 
acy clause  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
court  has  said  that  AEC  has  lost  this 
power  under  section  271  of  the  act.  How 
ridiculous  can  we  be?  If  we  did  it — 
which  I  do  not  believe  we  did — let  us 
right  it  today.    That  is  the  reason  why 
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I  am  pleading  the  way  I  am,  because  we 
do  not  know  what  we  have  to  face  in  the 
future.  The  interest  of  the  people  is 
paramount,  not  the  interest  of  Woodside 
alone. 

Consider  what  Stanford  means  to 
Woodside.  I  talked  this  over  with  Mr. 
Clapp,  the  attorney  for  Woodside,  who 
said,  "We  do  not  look  at  it  that  way. 
Consider  what  Woodside  means  to  Stan- 
ford." I  said,  "I  heard  that  one  before 
about  General  Motors." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

IVIr.  PASTORE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  precedents  are  important.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  there  is  consideration 
to  build  a  200 -Bev.  accelerator  some- 
where in  the  United  States.  Would  the 
Senator  bar  supplying  overhead  power  to 
the  200-Bev.  accelerator  wherever  it  may 
be  built  or  for  that  matter  any  power 
because  someone  objects? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  realizes  what  that 
interpretation  means,  that  any  com- 
munity can  pass  a  law  and  say,  "You 
cannot  go  above  ground.  You  cannot  go 
below  ground."  We  could  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.  As  it  stands  now,  we 
cannot  even  go  underground.  We  have 
no  authority,  according  to  the  court. 
How  stupid  can  we  be?  Where  are  we 
going  to  go  to  defend  this  Nation? 
Where  are  we  going  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world,  if  we  are  being  told  that  we 
do  not  have  existing  power  in  this 
agency?    I  am  astonished. 

I  believe  that  I  have  said  everything 
that  needs  to  be  said. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  re- 
iterate, at  the  risk  of  becoming  redun- 
dant, that  I  have  not  mentioned  Wood- 
side.  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  realize  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  not  suggested, 
nor  do  I  suggest,  that  in  all  future  con- 
struction by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, that  powerlines,  transmissions  in 
or  out,  have  to  be  underground.  I  have 
merely  talked  about  the  rights  of  the 
communities  concerned — the  State  and 
the  local  communities,  at  least,  to  be 
properly  considered  so  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  not,  as  they 
have  in  at  least  one  instance  besides 
Woodside,  come  into  a  community  and 
said,  "Here  we  will  locate  an  installation, 
re!;'ardless  of  whether  the  people  object." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  it  being  there. 
It  will  mean  locations  which  are  much 
more  and  much  better.  I  am  sure  the 
whole  thing  at  the  outset  was  a  misun- 
derstanding and  was  due  to  the  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  someone,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  this  is  a  new  ex- 
perience that  we  are  going  through. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  say  that, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  was  Governor  of  my  State,  and  we 
never 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further 


Mr.  PASTORE.  We  never  used  any 
property  for  any  public  purpose  without 
some  remonstrances. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
whole  aspect  of  atomic  energy.  I  asked 
my  oflfice  10  days  ago  for  a  series  of 
answers  to  questions  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  having  to  do  with 
past  performance  in  these  installations, 
not  Woodside,  but  the  ones  already  built, 
because  I  wish  to  find  out  exactly  what 
the  conditions  are,  what  the  progress  has 
been,  and  what  has  been  the  output  of 
the  efficiency.  I  know  all  the  problems 
concerned  with  the  work.  I  repeat,  this 
program  is  not  concerned  with  Wood- 
side.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  constituents,  but 
it  has  to  do  with  future  policy  so  that  the 
Grovernment  and  Federal  oflBcers  in  local 
organizations  can  act  together  with  the 
least  possible  friction. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that  I  come 
lately  to  the  Senate.  I  am  from  the  out- 
side. We  might  say  that  I  am  a  "new 
boy." 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  reaction  from  the 
outside.  From  time  to  time,  people  get 
the  feeling  that  the  Federal  Government 
now  says.  "We  are  going  to  do  it,  regard- 
less." I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  mean- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  had  in  mind. 
I  believe  they  say  "We  are  going  to  do 
it"  where  it  is  necessary,  where  it  is  prac- 
tical, and  where  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  tried  that. 
We  have  been  in  negotiations  with 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  has  worked,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   No;  it  has  not  worked. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  Woodside. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
Woodside. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  excluding  Wood- 
side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know.  Perhaps  we 
can  go  to  another  community. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  that  is  not  my  in- 
tention. What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
exclude  this  particular  community  from 
consideration  of  the  bill.  As  I  pointed 
out,  this  community  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  the  $114  million  in  Stanford? 
Who  is  going  to  sustain  that  loss? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  presume  that  it  wiU 
be  decided  to  rebuild  the  reactor  out 
there,  and  that  the  powerline  will  be 
connected.   We  could  then 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When?  We  have 
been  trying  it  for  more  than  a  year. 
When? 

We  have  exhausted  every  channel. 
Several  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  staff  have  visited  the  location.  I 
was  there.  The  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
go  out  there  and  take  a  look.  I  did  take 
a  look.  I  talked  with  many  people  and 
went  to  many  meetings.  We  have  ex- 
hausted every  remedy.  The  question  Is 
precisely  this :  Shall  we  go  above  ground, 
or  shall  we  go  below  ground? 

Woodside  says,  "Below." 


The  United  States  says.  "Above." 

Who  is  going  to  win  this  battle? 

That  is  the  situation  at  present. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  insists  that  the  whole  bat- 
tle is  on  Woodside 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  in  this  partic- 
ular case. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  the  only  one 
of  many  questions  that  will  arise.  I 
might  suggest  to  the  Senator,  as  the 
youngest  Senator  from  California,  that 
I  have  not  been  to  Woodside.  Perhaps 
I  shall  go  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  After  the  experience 
I  have  had  in  the  Chamber  today,  I  may 
find  somewhere  the  power  of  persuasion 
to  tell  those  people  that  they  had  better 
understand  that  this  has  to  be  done  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  minute  the  Sen- 
ator returns,  if  he  is  successful,  I  shall 
introduce  a  resolution  to  grant  the  Sen- 
ator the  Carnegie  medal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  we  try  to  elim- 
inate— or  put  in  a  provision  eliminating 
Woodside  from  the  bill— they  could  say, 
"We  were  specifically  excluded  in  the 
bill;  we  are  exempt." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  could  have  done 
that  if  we  had  wished  to  exclude  Wood- 
side  However  the  $114  million  installa- 
tion is  standing  still.  Something  has  to 
happen  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  this  thing  to  happen 
for  a  long  time.  We  have  talked  to  and 
fro.  We  have  had  meetings.  Repre- 
sentative Holifield  went  out  there.  Rep- 
resentative Hosmer  accompanied  him. 
He  is  a  Republican.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
been  out  there.  Representative  Hosmer 
and  Holifield  come  from  California.  We 
do  not  wish  to  do  anyone  any  injury. 
How  far  can  we  go  before  we  resolve 
this  problem? 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  do  something. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  went  into  this 
subject  in  great  detail.  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  the  estimates  we  had  in  the 
committee  hearings  indicated  that  the 
cost  ratio  between  following  what  the 
people  of  Woodside  had  in  mind,  and 
the  costs  of  the  overhead  transmission 
line  were  up  to  10  to  1.  This  is  the  esti- 
mate submitted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Swidler, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. He  made  that  estimate  in  a 
letter  which  he  sent  to  the  committee  and 
which  was  included  in  the  Record. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted by  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission— this  is  the  California 
agency— indicated  that  the  cost  ratio 
would  be  approximately  5  to  1.  This  is 
the  estimate  of  the  California  Public 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator  at  that  point,  the  minute 
we  spend  one-half  million  dollars  a  mile 
as  against  the  basic  cost  of  going  above 
ground,  we  must  add  that  to  the  rate. 
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That  will  mean  $200,000  a  year  that  the 
taxpayers  will  have  to  dish  out  for  the 
added  charge  for  the  electricity  rate.  It 
does  not  end  alone  ^^'ith  the  construction. 

The  investment  becomes  greater,  the 
maintenance  becomes  greater,  and  the 
base  is  predicated  on  a  fair  return  to  the 
investor  which  will  increase;  and  when 
that  increases,  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  to  pay  in  the  rates  will  increase 
as  well  with  that;  so  that  is  what  we  are 
up  against,  too.  Let  us  realize  that  this 
does  not  only  mean  $4  million  in  con- 
struction. This  means  an  added  charge 
of  $200,000  a  year  in  increased  rates  to 
pay  for  the  added  construction  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  has  a  direct  impact 
on  the  rate  structure.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  precedent  which  would  be  es- 
tablished here  would  be  one  that  would 
haunt  the  Senate  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  believe  that  we  all  wish  to  be 
reasonable.  This  is  what  the  committee 
endeavored  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  resulting  decision  is  sensible  and 
reasonable,  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter  from  the  Justice 
Department  to  Representative  Holi- 
field;  also  a  statement  entitled  "New 
Distribution  Poles  Installed  in  Woodside 
Since  March  9,  1964."  The  latter  is  to 
document  the  fact  that  Woodside  has 
permitted  poles  to  be  installed  in  the 
town  after  passage  of  their  temporary 
ordinance  of  March  1964  prohibiting  any 
additional  overhead  lines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Dep.^rtment  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.'July  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield. 

ChairTnan,  Joint  Committee  on  AtoTnic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response 
to  the  request  of  counsel  for  your  committee 
of  our  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  language  of  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
sec.  2018),  despite  the  fact  that  Its  Inter- 
pretation Is  presently  before  the  courts.  We 
have  also  been  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
tUne  required  to  resolve  this  question  in 
the  courts,  assuming  further  proceedings 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  absence  of  clarifying  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration Is  Intended  to  clarify  the  law  In 
order  to  make  clear  the  original  Intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  section  271.  We  are 
Informed  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Is  of  the  opinion  that  its  program  re- 
quires that  the  transmission  facilities  be- 
come available  without  further  delay  and 
that  the  Commission  supports  the  early 
passage  of  this  bill  because  of  Its  Impact 
on  the  national  defense  and  security.  In 
view  of  this,  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  at  an  early  date  would  not  be 
Improper  despite  the  fact  that  further  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  ninth  circuit  decision 
could  yet  be  sought  and  would  provide  the 
only  means  of  meeting  the  emergency 
situation. 

The  time  Involved  in  seeking  further  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  court  of  appeals  decision 
absent  clarifying  legislation  can  only  be 
estimated.  Though  such  petitions  are  nor- 
mally denied,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
court  of  appeals  might  grant  a  petition  for 


rehearing.  The  Government  has  until  Au- 
gust 18,  1965,  to  file  such  a  petition.  A 
decision  by  the  court  of  appeals  as  to 
whether  to  grant  any  such  application  might 
reasonably  be  expected  within  10  days  or  so 
after  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  rehearing. 
If  such  a  petition  were  granted,  additional 
time  for  briefing  might  be  allowed  and 
thereafter  a  date  for  oral  argument  would 
be  set  by  the  court  of  appeals.  A  ruling 
could  reasonably  be  expected  within  about 
30  days  after  the  oral  argument. 

If  the  court  of  appeals  denies  a  petition 
for  rehearing,  or  If  it  Is  granted  and  the 
decision  Is  unchanged,  further  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals 
could  be  had  by  the  filing  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
The  time  for  filing  such  a  petition  would 
expire  90  days  after  final  action  by  the  court 
of  appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  would  prob- 
ably not  act  on  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certi- 
orari until  sometime  between  December  1965 
and  February  1966.  depending  upon  the  time 
consumed  by  the  foregoing  processes.  If 
certiorari  were  granted,  considering  the  time 
required  for  briefing  and  argument.  It  is 
possible,  under  normal  procedures,  that  the 
Court  would  not  dispose  of  the  matter  until 
June  of  1966.  or,  under  some  circumstances, 
until  the  latter  part  of  1966.  Thus,  absent 
clarifying  legislation,  the  delay  in  pursuing 
further  Judicial  review  would  be  substantial. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  L.  Weisl,  Jr., 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    Lands 

Division. 

New  Distribution  Poles  Installed  in  Wood- 
siDK  Since  March  9.  1964 

1.  A  40-foot  pole  at  2000  Portola  Road 
(Mountain  Home  Ranch)  at  the  north  end  of 
the  large  structure  being  erected  on  the  old 
sawmill  site  behind  the  historical  monument 
on  Portola  Road  (Schroll).  This  pole  was 
erected  after  a  variance  to  the  underground 
ordinance  had  been  granted  by  the  city  coun- 
cil. (See  council  minutes  of  July  13.  1964, 
and  Aug.  10.  1964.) 

2.  A  35-foot  pole  at  198  Churchill  Avenue 
located  at  the  entrance  of  the  W.  E.  Jason 
property.    This  pole  was  set  on  April  13.  1964. 

3.  A  30-foot  pole  at  85  Robles  Drive  (G.  P. 
Kimball)  located  west  of  Mountain  Home 
Road  and  south  of  Roberta  Drive.  This  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Los  Robles  subdivision  is 
being  parceled  out  to  Individuals.  A  variance 
was  granted  by  the  city  council  In  this 
Instance  after  appeals  were  made  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1965.  February  8,  1965,  and  March  8, 
1965. 

4.  A  25-foot  pole  at  1255  La  Honda  Road 
opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Blackington 
property.  This  pole  was  set  in  October  1964 
to  relieve  strain  along  the  existing  line. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Since  March  9,  1964,  there  have  been  re- 
placement distribution  poles  set  in  Woodside 
that  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  estimates  to  be 
somewhere  between  40  and  50. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  to 
conclude  my  remarks,  we  must  also  con- 
sider the  effect  of  our  ignoring  this  prob- 
lem on  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's accelerator  at  Stanford.  This  fa- 
cility must  have  power.  I  will  quote 
again  from  Dr.  Seaborg's  July  14  letter 
to  our  committee  appearing  at  page 
A4121  of  the  July  27  daily  Record: 

The  existing  60-kllovolt  power  sxipply  will 
be  Inadequate  for  project  needs  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1965.  Construction  of  the 
accelerator  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
March  1966.  Unless  220-kllovolt  power  Is 
available  by  then  from  an  additional  power- 
line,  maximum  scientific  productivity  of  re- 
search from  this  $114  million  national  facil- 
ity will  not  be  obtained  and  will  not  be 


reached  until  adequate  power  is  obtained. 
An  overhead  transmission  line  can  be  con- 
structed in  alx)ut  6  months'  time.  (An  un- 
derground line  will  require  approximately  24 
months  to  construct.  Even  If  started  now, 
undergroundlng  of  the  line  would  result  In  a 
delay  In  commencement  of  productive  opera- 
tion of  the  accelerator  by  approximately  18 
months.) 

Our  committee  unanimously  believes 
all  the  facts  in  this  case  point  to  the  need 
for  Congress  to  act  now  to  clarify  this 
law,  even  though  the  Government  might 
still  secure  further  judicial  review  of  this 
case.  This  is  the  best  procedure  to  fol- 
low from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
interest  and  a  proper  legislative-judicial 
relationship. 

The  executive  branch  supports  this 
view.  I  have  already  read  the  statement 
of  the  AEC's  Chairman.  I  also  wish  to 
refer  again  to  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  our 
committee  from  the  Justice  Department, 
dated  July  16,  1965,  which  was  first 
placed  in  the  daily  Record  on  July  26,  at 
page  A4052 : 

This  is  In  response  to  the  request  of  coun- 
sel for  your  committee  for  our  views  as  to 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  language  of 
section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  •  ♦  •  despite  the  fact  that  Its 
interpretation  Is  presently  before  the  courts. 
We  have  also  been  asked  for  an  estimate  of 
the  time  required  to  resolve  this  question  in 
the  courts,  assuming  further  proceedings  are 
to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  absence  of  clarifying  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration is  intended  to  clarify  the  law  In 
order  to  make  clear  the  original  Intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  section  271.  We  are 
Informed  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Is  of  the  opinion  that  Its  program  re- 
quires that  the  transmission  facilities  be- 
come available  without  further  delay  and 
that  the  Commission  supports  the  early 
passage  of  tins  bill  because  of  its  impact  on 
the  national  defense  and  security.  In  view 
of  this,  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation at  an  early  date  would  not  be  Improper 
despite  the  fact  that  further  Judicial  review 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  decision  could  yet  be 
sought  and  would  provide  the  only  means 
of  meeting   the  emergency  situation. 

The  Justice  Department  also  estimated 
the  time  which  would  be  consumed  in 
further  judicial  proceedings  and  con- 
cluded : 

Absent  clarifying  legislation,  the  delay  in 
pursuing  further  judicial  review  would  be 
substantial. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  act  now  would  be  a 
serious  repudiation  of  our  responsibility 
both  to  the  judicial  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government. 

natural  beauty  and  relative  costs 

Those  who  favor  an  underground 
powerline  for  the  Stanford  accelerator 
have  made  much  of  the  supposed  incon- 
sistency between  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  particular  instance,  as 
compared  with  other  Federal  programs 
designed  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  surroundings. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we 
on  the  Joint  Committee  feel  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  take 
every  reasonable  step  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area 
to  be  traversed  by  the  Stanford  power- 
line.  The  actions  taken  by  our  commit- 
tee over  the  last  few  years — including 
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public  hearings,  conferences,  and  visits 
to  the  area — are  concrete  evidence  of  our 
committee's  continuing  concern  with 
this  matter  and  the  views  of  the  local 
residents.  We  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  every  reasonable  step 
to  accomplish  this  goal,  including  the 
AEC's  announced  willingness  to  spend 
large  amounts  to  construct  relatively 
short,  esthetically  designed,  ornamental 
powerline  structures  and  to  avoid  cut- 
ting a  swath  through  the  trees  and  other 
growth  in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  our  committee  also  has 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  our  Na- 
tion's atomic  energy  program  is  conduct- 
ed efficiently  and  without  waste  of  public 
funds.  An  overhead  powerline,  on 
standard  towers,  could  have  been  pro- 
vided for  this  project  for  only  $668,000. 
This  would  have  provided  not  only  the 
cheapest,  but  also  the  most  reliable  pow- 
er for  the  accelerator.  To  improve  the 
esthetic  appearance  of  this  overhead  line 
the  AEC  is  willing  to  erect  the  line  on 
ornamental  power  poles  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,052,000,  even  though  this  is 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  using 
standard  towers.  However,  the  cost  of 
underground  powerline  is  about  $5.4  mil- 
lion, without  even  counting  the  costs 
associated  with  the  delay  involved  in  con- 
structing such  a  line.  Our  committee 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  after  weigh- 
ing all  of  the  factors,  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  the  American  taxpayer  as- 
sume the  burden  of  the  additional  costs 
for  an  underground  line — estimated  at 
well  over  $4  million. 

Moreover,  our  committee's  recommen- 
dation is  fully  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  panel  on  underground 
installation  of  utilities  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 
The  White  House  conference  panelists 
were  very  careful  to  distinguish  between 
low-voltage  distribution  lines,  typical  in 
residential  communities,  and  high -volt- 
age transmission  lines  of  the  type  in 
question  here — that  is,  220  kilovolts — 
Insofar  as  burial  of  these  lines  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  short,  the  experts  have  concluded 
that  the  burial  of  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  for  so-called  esthetic  reasons 
Is  not  warranted,  because  of  the  greatly 
Increased  costs. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  what  I  have  said 
points  to  a  simple  conclusion — Congress 
should  pass  this  proposed  legislation 
without  further  delay.  I  reiterate  that 
the  Joint  Committee  unanimously  rec- 
ommends this  bill  and  that  the  other 
body  has  already  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved it. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  pass 
this  bill. 

Now  as  to  how  this  legislation  will  af- 
fect the  Woodside  controversy,  let  me 
say  that  during  the  hearings  before  our 
committee  on  H.R.  8856.  and  elsewhere, 
there  have  been  claims  made  by  lawyers 
for  the  town  of  Woodside  that  there  are 
various  statutory  and  even  constitution- 
al objections  to  the  AEC's  proceeding  to 
condemn  land  and  to  construct  and 
maintain  an  overhead  powerline  to  serv- 
ice the  Stanford  linear  accelerator,  apart 
from  the  court  of  appeals'  interpretation 
of  section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 


I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
our  committee  does  not  believe  these  ar- 
guments by  the  town's  lawyers  have  any 
validity.  Neither  did  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, which  decided  this  case,  nor  the 
lower  Federal  court.  Neither  does  the 
Justice  Department  nor  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

More  recently,  the  town's  lawyers 
have  argued  that,  if  enacted,  H.R.  8856 
somehow  would  have  no  applicability  to 
the  particular  proceeding  which  led  to 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  de- 
cision of  May  20,  1965,  concerning  the 
Stanford  powerline;  and  that  Congress 
cannot  pass  a  law  which  would  apply  to 
the  existing  powerline  controversy  be- 
tween AEC  and  the  town  of  Woodside 
and  county  of  San  Mateo.  Those  argu- 
ments are  equally  baseless. 

As  stated  in  our  committee's  report: 

The  bill  (H.R.  8856)  would  make  it  clear 
that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  strip  AEC  of 
the  power  It  would  normally  possess,  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  supremacy  clause  of  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution,  to  construct  and  operate 
an  overhead  transmission  line  to  service  this 
facility.  Accordingly,  the  AEC  could  con- 
demn the  necessary  easements  for  an  over- 
head electric  power  transmission  line  for  this 
purpose,  and  could  construct  and  maintain 
such  powerline,  either  with  Its  own  forces  or 
through  contractual  arrangements,  notwith- 
standing any  State  or  local  laws  or  regula- 
tions to  the  contrary.  Including  those  of  the 
town  of  Woodside  and  the  county  of  San 
Mateo  at  issue  In  the  case  before  the  court 
of  appeals  (p.  6) . 

Our  report  further  states: 

The  committee  also  unanimously  favors 
this  bill  because  it  will  allow  the  AEC  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  with  Its  present  plans  to 
construct  an  overhead  line  to  service  (the 
Stanford  linear  accelerator)  (p.  7). 

The  amendment  of  this  section  (sec.  271) 
effected  by  this  bill  Is  Intended  as  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  section  271  as  origi- 
nally enacted.  Accordingly,  It  does  not  repre- 
sent a  change  In  this  law  applicable  only  to 
future  Judicial  proceedings,  but  Is  Intended 
to  apply  equally  to  any  Judicial  proceedings 
currently  In  existence  (p.  10). 

Mr.  President,  Woodside  has  no  special 
exemption  from  this  proposed  legislation. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  8856  will  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  intent  of  Congress  con- 
forms with  these  excerpts  from  our  com- 
mittee's report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  a  controversy  now  arises 
in  Congress  which  pits  the  might  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  against 
a  city  in  the  State  from  which  I  come. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  city  of  Wood- 
side.  Calif.,  should  be  saluted  for  trying 
to  protect  the  scenic  beauty  that  Al- 
mighty God  gave  to  the  area  in  which 
Woodside  is  located,  and  for  trying  to  im- 
prove the  surroundings  of  the  citizens 
who  live  there. 

In  that  respect,  the  city  of  Woodside, 
Calif.,  is  not  unique.  Cities,  large  and 
small,  in  my  State  in  recent  years  have 
gone  forward  to  enact  local  laws  and 
local  ordinances  In  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  environment  of  their  citizens. 

I  note  also  that  cities  across  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  done  likewise. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  sent  to  Congress  his  rec- 


ommendations that  Congress  adopt  leg- 
islation giving  local  communities  an  in- 
centive to  beautify  the  areas  of  their 
people.  That  legislation  is  pending  in 
Congress. 

Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on 
February  8  of  this  year: 

There  is  much  the  Federal  Government 
can  do,  through  a  range  of  specific  pro- 
grams, and  as  a  force  for  public  educa- 
tion. But  a  beautiful  America  will  require 
the  effort  of  government  at  every  level,  of 
business,  and  of  private  groups.  AtK>ve  all  It 
will  require  the  concern  and  action  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  alert  to  danger,  determined 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  surroundings, 
resisting  blight,  demanding  and  building 
l)eauty  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

I  very  much  doubt  that  any  apology 
need  be  entered  on  behalf  of  the  city 
fathers  of  Woodside  for  trying  to  im- 
prove the  beauty  of  the  area  in  which 
their  own  citizens  live. 

The  other  day,  on  July  12.  1965,  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Commis- 
sioner Philip  N.  Brownstein  announced 
that  the  FHA  will  require  the  burial  of 
utility  lines  in  future  subdivisions. 

That  is  a  governmental  agency  setting 
down  a  new  policy  with  respect  to  utility 
lines. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  a  Federal  agency  which 
is  interested  In  housing,  lays  down  that 
sort  of  prospectus  for  the  future,  how 
can  we  berate  the  people  of  Woodside 
for  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  in  their 
area? 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
saw  fit  to  choose  a  great  educational 
institution  in  California  in  which  to 
place  a  2-mile-long  nuclear  accelerator 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  perhaps,  beyond  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  generally. 

All  of  us  in  California  are  proud  that 
my  State,  and  a  university  in  my  State, 
should  become  the  recipient  of  that 
decision. 

However,  it  was  a  national  decision. 
It  was  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  in  the  national  Interest. 

In  the  negotiations  which  subsequently 
took  place,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion determined  that  it  needed  to  pur- 
chase great  quantities  of  electricity,  and 
it  turned  to  a  great  private  utility  in  my 
State,  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  It 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  furnish  electricity 
to  the  nuclear  accelerator,  located  on  the 
Stanford  University  campus. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  agreed 
that  it  would  negotiate  for  all  the  local 
permits  necessary  to  bring  the  electricity 
to  the  Stanford  linear  accelerator.  It 
appeared  before  the  San  Mateo  County 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  planning 
commission  of  Woodside.  Both  the  city 
and  county  had  ordinances  which  made 
it  illegal  to  erect  new  overhead  power- 
lines. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  yield  in  a  few 
minutes.  First  I  should  like  to  spell  out 
my  case. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  par- 
ticular point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  yield  in  a  few 
moments,  and  then  the  Senator  can 
cross-examine  me. 

Both  the  county  and  city  told  the 
utility  company  that  it  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  ordinances.  Of  course 
it  would  have  to  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nances.  What  happened? 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said 
to  the  company,  "Step  aside.  We  will  do 
it  for  you." 

I  see  my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  on  the 
floor.  Let  me  repeat  what  happened. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said, 
"Step  aside.  We  will  go  in  and  we  will 
do  the  condemnation,  and  we  will  by- 
pass the  attempts  of  the  local  govern- 
ment." They  said  they  would  bypass 
the  attempts,  however  meager  they 
were,  of  the  local  government  in  my 
State  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  siir- 
roundings. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  speU 
out  my  case  first. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  siigriest  that  the 
Senator  spell  it  out  correctly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  At  that  point  the  mat- 
ter went  to  court. 

On  the  20th  of  May  1965,  the  second 
highest  court  in  the  land,  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  ruled  with  the  city  of 
Woodsidc. 

Four  days  later,  into  the  Senate  and 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  Mem- 
bers of  Con;;ress  introduced  bills  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  circuit  couit 
of  appeals.  That  is  what  is  being  at- 
tempted now.  The  attempt  here  is  to 
bypass  the  court. 

I  recognize  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  the  supremacy  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. I  recognize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission,  Glenn  Seaborg. 
I  also  have  respect  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  ti-ying  to  do 
in  the  field  of  beautification  of  America. 

I  have  the  same  respect  for  the  cities 
of  America,  including  the  city  of  Wood- 
side  in  my  State,  for  attempting  to  reach 
the  same  goal. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter,  which  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record,  from  the  Pacific 
Gas  &i  Electric  Co.,  which  shows  that  the 
powerlines  can  be  placed  underground 
with  an  additional  expenditure  of 
$1,600,000.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  figure. 
The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  says  that 
the  cost  of  putting  the  lines  underground 
will  be  an  additional  $1,600,000,  not  $4 
million,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  referred.  Let  the  rec- 
ord be  clear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  used 
my  name.  Will  he  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  about  2  minutes  I 
shall  start  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  that,  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  Senator  yields  to  me 
or  not. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  a  number  of 
comments  that  were  made  in  the  free 
press  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.. 
and  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  President,  and  several  editorial 
comments  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  I  had  hoped  I 
might  do  would  be  to  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,600,000  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying a  part  of  the  money  to  accomplish 
the  intent  of  the  local  ordinances  and  to 
place  these  powerlines  underground. 

Let  the  record  clearly  show  that  the 
city  of  Woodside — a  small  community — 
has  agreed  to  raise  from  its  own  people 
$150,000  as  its  payment,  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  prepared  to  pay  the 
rest  of  the  money,  over  and  above  the 
$1,600,000,  necessary  to  accomplish  plac- 
ing the  powerlines  underground. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  attempting  to  find  such  a  happy  so- 
lution. 

Earlier  it  was  said  that  the  proposed 
lecrislation  would  do  more  than  affect 
Woodside.  Of  course  it  would.  I  hope 
that  some  day  in  all  our  land  all  new 
powerlines  will  be  placed  underground. 
I  hope  that  some  day  in  all  our  land,  as 
new  people  come  into  the  area  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  into  my 
area  they  will  enter  communities  which 
tp-.e  pride  in  whatever  beauties  God  Al- 
mighty gave  to  them  and  will  desire  to 
preserve  and  protect  them. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  read  a  letter 
in  which  some  comment  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  necessities  of  defense.  De- 
fense is  No.  1  for  the  life  of  our  Repub- 
lic. No  one  denies  that.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  voted  for  every  sinpfle 
nickel  that  has  ever  been  asked  for  by 
an  agency  connected  with  the  defense  of 
our  country,  and  he  intends  to  continue 
doing  so. 

I  wish  to  read  a  part  of  the  letter 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land previously  read: 

Many  AEC  Installations,  Including  those 
in  the  production  of  weapons  and  weapons 
material,  which  are  heavily  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  reliable  sources  of  electric 
power,  have  been  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  the 
decision. 

Referring  to  this  decision.  Surely 
placing  powerlines  underground  in 
California  will  not  place  in  jeopardy  the 
defense  posture  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He  un- 
derstands as  easily  and  as  clearly  as  I 
do  the  problem  that  is  raised.  But  since 
I  have  met  with  rebuff  in  relation  to  the 
type  of  amendment  which  I  hoped  might 
be  offered,  I  shall  ask  my  able  friend 
a  question.  After  asking  the  question,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  ques- 


tions he  has.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  consider  accepting  an  amend- 
ment which  would  add  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  the  following  language: 

Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  zon- 
ing ordinance  of  the  State,  or  local  subdi- 
vision thereof,  which  prohibits  overhead 
electric  powerllne  transmission  facilities, 
unless  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
enforcement  of  any  such  ordinance  would 
adversely  affect  the  security  or  defense  In- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

If  the  Senator  would  accept  that 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  question 
in  the  debate  or  in  this  controversy  that 
the  defense  and  security  interests  of  the 
American  people  were  involved.  If  they 
were,  the  Commission  would  say,  "We 
will  not  comply."  But  it  they  were  not, 
the  Commission  ought  to  comply,  and 
the  proposed  language  would  indicate 
that  it  would  be  required  to  comply. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  transmission  of  power  to  the 
Stanford  accelerator — the  case  we  are 
discussing  today — is  outside  the  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and  that  hi."; 
amendment  therefore  would  exempt  thp 
city  of  Woodside? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  the  Com- 
mission to  respect  local  zoning  ordi- 
nances, unless  it  finds  that  the  security 
and  the  defense  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved.  Otherwise  I  want 
the  local  zoning  ordinances  to  be  re- 
spected in  that  field. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  the  Senator 
would  leave  it  to  the  Commission  or  the 
Pre.sident  to  decide  whether  the  trans- 
mission of  power  to  the  Stanford  ac- 
celerator is  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Suppose  the  President 
or  the  Commission  should  say,  "Yes;  we 
find  it  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense." Then  the  town  of  Woodside 
would  again  shriek  to  high  heaven  that 
no  weapons  are  being  made  at  Stan- 
ford, and  that  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween the  accelerator  and  national  de- 
fense. I  do  not  believe  the  proposal 
would  solve  our  problem. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  amendment  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  our  problem.  I  have 
offered  it  in  good  faith.  I  ask  my  able 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
if  he  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
California  knows  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly accept  the  amendment  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  was  posed  in  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
If  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  astute  as  he  is,  did  not  think 
the  amendment  would  exempt  Wood- 
side,  he  would  not  offer  the  amendment. 

Let  us  face  it.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  for  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready stated.  I  do  not  know  how  clear 
I  can  make  it.  We  have  a  situation  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  are 
Republican  stalwarts  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Prom  the 
House  there  are  Representative  Hosmer, 
Representative  Anderson  of  Illinois,  and 
Representative  Bates.  We  all  were  in  on 
the  study,  and  we  studied  the  question 
thoroughly.  We  were  hopeful  that  some- 
thing could  be  agreed  upon.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  it,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  I  can- 
not accept  the  amendment  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  stated.  Let  us  face 
it.  If  we  make  an  exception  with  re- 
lation to  Woodside,  we  shall  have  fixed 
a  precedent  that  would  come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California:  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  could  have  tried  harder 
or  work  as  diligently  as  he  to  try  to  help 
the  town  of  Woodside  and  San  Mateo 
County.  Since  this  controversy  arose 
over  2  years  ago.  he  has  spoken  to  me  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  on  many 
occasions.  He  succeeded  in  interesting 
Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg  and  each  of  the  Com- 
missioners personally  in  this  matter.  He 
has  been  an  articulate  and  strong  advo- 
cate for  his  constituents.  He  could  not 
have  done  more. 

It  is  perhaps  too  bad  that  originally 
we  decided  to  go  to  Stanford.  Perhaps 
we  would  have  avoided  the  problem  if  we 
did  not  go  to  Stanford.  But  we  went  to 
Stanford.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  invested 
$114  million  in  a  project  that  is  not  being 
used.  As  I  understand,  even  if  we  de- 
cided to  place  the  installation  under- 
ground, 18  to  24  months  would  be  re- 
quired to  install  the  conduit.  That  is  not 
the  point  that  disturbs  me.  I  should  like 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  California  as  to  what  is  disturbing 
me.  The  Senator  s  lid  that  the  ordinance 
had  already  been  passed  when  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  negotiated  with  the 
township.  Tliat  is  not  correct.  In  the 
report  there  is  a  chronology,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair) .   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix   1 — Power  Transmission   for 
Stanford   Accelerator  Chronology 

January  7-9.  1963:  P.G.  &  E.  was  granted 
use  permits  by  the  planning  commissions  of 
San  Mateo  County  and  the  city  of  Menlo  Park 
for  the  60-kiIovolt  wood  pole  line  required  to 
supply  electric  power  for  the  construction 
of  the  Stanford   linear  accelerator. 

January  10,  1963:  P.G.  &  E.-AEC  contract 
for  supply  of  power  required  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  accelerator 
was  signed.  The  contract  stipulates  a  60- 
kllovolt  wood  pole  line,  and  a  220-kllovolt 
powerllne  along  the  Searsvllle  route. 

January  24,  1963:  P.G.  &  E.  had  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  with  the  Woodside  Planning 
Commission.  It  requested  that  P.G.  &  E.  con- 
sult with  Woodside  "s  staff  planner  and  with 
the  planning  offlclals  of  San  Mateo  County  to 
develop  the  best  possible  location  for  an 
overhead  line. 

June  1963:  P.G.  &  E.  filed  applications  with 
the  planning  commissions  of  Woodside  and 


San  Mateo  County  for  use  permits  for  a  dou- 
ble circuit,  220-kilovolt  line,  capable  of  de- 
livering 300  megawatts  to  SLAC  over  either 
of  the  two  circuits.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  line  was  $868,000. 

June  27.  1963:  The  Woodside  Planning 
Commission  held  a  hearing  on  P.G.  &  E.'s  ap- 
plication. The  Woodside  Planning  Commis- 
sion requested  additional  data.  It  also  asked 
why  the  overhead  line  could  not  parallel  the 
proposed  Junlpero  Serra  Freeway. 

August  7,  1963:  P.G.  &  E.  filed  an  amended 
application  to  cover,  also,  a  line  along  the 
Junlpero  Serra  route,  either  on  towers  or 
on  dual  circuit  poles.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  tower  line  adjacent  to  the  proposed  free- 
way was  $951,000,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  tubular  steel  poles  on  this  route  was 
$1,012,000. 

August  15,  1963:  Upon  being  informally 
advised  that  P.G.  &  E.'s  applications  were  en- 
countering serious  opposition  because  of  a 
desire  that  the  transmission  line  be  placed 
underground,  AEC's  general  manager  wrote 
to  the  Woodside  Planning  Commission  to 
state  his  belief  that  the  extra  cost  that  AEC 
would  be  compelled  to  bear  if  the  line  were 
buried  could  not  be  justified.  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  project  and  stated  other 
facts  bearing  on  the  problem. 

August  22,  1963:  The  Woodside  Planning 
Commission  held  another  hearing  to  consider 
the  additional  data  and  the  alternate  appli- 
cation. At  this  hearing  P.G.  &  E.  presented  a 
study  of  the  problem  of  installing  an  under- 
ground line  to  SLAC.  Among  other  things, 
this  study  indicated  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  an  underground  line  equivalent  in  ca- 
pacit>'  to  the  overhead  tower  line  was 
$6,440,000. 

September  26,  1963:  The  Woodside  Plan- 
ning commission  denied  P.G.  &  E.'s  applica- 
tions for  a  use  permit  for  an  overhead  line 
on  either  the  Searsville  or  the  Junlpero  Serra 
route.  Findings  were  to  be  prepared  to  this 
effect. 

October  24,  1963:  The  Woodside  Planning 
Commission  made  findings  and  formally  de- 
nied P.G.  &  E.'s  applications  for  both  routes. 
The  following  are  pertinent  excerpts  from 
the  minutes  fo  this  meeting  of  the  Woodside 
Planning  Commission: 

"The  proposed  use  is  not  needed  to  serve 
any  portion  of  the  town  of  Woodside  and  is 
intended  to  serve  only  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center  ( SLAC ) . 

"The  proposed  use  will  not  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  general  well-being  of  the  neigh- 
borhood or  community  in  that  its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  supply  power  to  a  facility  which  is 
located  outside  the  town  boundaries.  It  is 
recognized  that  SLAC  may  prove  to  be  of 
benefit  nationally,  and  thereby  very  indirect- 
ly contribute  to  the  general  well-being  of 
residents  of  the  town  of  Woodside;  however, 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficiently  cer- 
tain or  direct  benefit  to  Justify  the  granting 
of  the  permit,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  major  adverse  effects  of  the  trans- 
mission lines  would  be  borne  by  the  town  of 
Woodside  while  any  benefits  resulting  would 
accrue  to  tiie  Nation  as  a  whole." 

October  19,  1963:  The  Woodside  Planning 
Commission  sent  its  recommendations  to  the 
Woodside  Town  Council. 

November  13.  1963:  P.G.  &  E.  appealed  the 
planning  commission's  decision  to  the  Wood- 
side  Town  Council.  During  this  appeal,  Mr. 
Herman  Halperln.  an  independent  consulting 
engineer  on  electric  power,  proposed  a  com- 
promise single  circuit,  220-kllovolt,  300- 
megawatt  line  on  a  new  type  of  tubular  steel 
poles  rather  than  towers.  P.G.  &  E.,  Stan- 
ford, and  AEC  were  willing  to  accept  this 
compromise  line. 

January  2  and  7,  1964:  P.G.  &  E.  filed  ap- 
plications for  use  permits  for  the  compromise 
line  on  tubular  steel  poles  with  the  Planning 
Commissions  of  Woodside  and  San  Mateo 
County. 


January  9.  1964:  AEC  staff  met  with  Mr. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  special  counsel  for 
the  town  of  Woodside,  at  his  request.  He 
represented  a  group  of  citizens  who  were 
opposed  to  an  overhead  line. 

January  22  and  23,  1964:  The  Planning 
Commissions  of  Woodside  and  San  Mateo 
County  denied  use  permits  for  the  compro- 
mise line. 

January  29,  1964:  Hearing  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

February  14,  1964:  Woodside  Town  Coun- 
cil approved  a  resolution  to  raise  funds  for 
placing  a  powerllne  underground.  The 
town  proposed  to  raise  $150,000  If  this  could 
be  done  legally. 

February  1954:  P.G.  &  E.  appealed  to  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  the  denial  by. 
the  Planning  Commission  of  San  Mateo' 
County  of  P.G.  &  E.'s  application.  P.G.  &  E. 
also  appealed  to  the  Woodside  Town  Council 
the  denial  of  the  Woodside  Planning  Com- 
mission of  a  use  permit  for  a  single  circuit 
line  on  tubular  steel  poles  along  the  Sears- 
vllle route. 

February  27,  1964:  At  a  special  meeting 
the  San  Mateo  Board  of  Supervisors  returned 
to  the  county  planning  commission  for  re- 
consideration P.G.  &  E.'s  applications  for  a 
use  permit. 

March  7.  1964:  The  Chairman  of  the  AEC 
wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Woodside  and  to  the 
county  manager  of  San  Mateo  County,  re- 
counting the  background  facts  and  explain- 
ing AEC's  position. 

March  9,  1964:  The  San  Mateo  Planning 
Commission  granted  the  conditional  use  per- 
mit to  P.G.  &  E.  for  tubular  steel  poles  along 
the  Searsvllle  route.  The  Woodside  Town 
Council  denied  P.G.  &  E.'s  appeals  from  the 
denials  by  the  Woodside  Planning  Commis- 
sion. The  town  of  Woodside  passed  a  tem- 
porary intrrim  zoning  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  overhead  Installation  by  anyone.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  of  electric  lines  of 
50,000  volts  or  greater  capacity. 

March  16,  1964:  The  Chairman  of  the  AEC 
wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Woodside  and  to  the 
county  manager.  This  letter  Indicated  that 
AEC  was  hopeful  that  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  acquire  portions 
of  the  right-of-way  in  the  unincorporated 
area  of  the  coimty,  and  that  a  county  use 
permit  to  P.G.  &  E.  would  enable  AEC  to  con- 
struct, through  Woodside,  the  tubular  steel 
poles  that  P.G.  &  E.  would  Install  in  the  un- 
incorporated area  of  the  county  under  a 
county  use  permit. 

March  24,  1964:  Condemnation  action  was 
begun  by  the  U.S.  attorney. 

April  13,  1964:  Town  of  Woodside  enacted 
temporary  Interim  zoning  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting all  overhead  trauEmisslon  or  dis- 
tribution lines,  effective  for  1  year. 

April  21,  1964:  Conditional  use  permit  Is- 
sued by  San  Mateo  County  Planning  Com- 
mission on  March  9,  1964,  denied  by  San 
Mateo  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  5  to  0. 

April  30,  1964:  Declaration  of  taking  for 
necessary  right-of-way  both  in  the  town  of 
Woodside  and  In  San  Mateo  County  filed  in 
U.S.  district  court  in  San  Francisco  by  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  request  of  AEC. 

June  12,  1964:  Federal  district  court  dis- 
missed answers  of  town  of  Woodside  and 
other  defendants  In  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. Court  rule  that  section  271  does  not 
bar  the  Government's  action.  The  town  of 
Woodside  and  others  subsequently  appealed 
this  ruling  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit. 

July  17,  1964:  AEC  notified  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  it  had  decided  to  proceed  with 
design  of  tubular  steel  poles  for  use  In  car- 
rying a  single-circuit.  220-kllovolt  line  over 
the  Searsville  route. 

July-August  1964:  Hearings  held  on  com- 
plaint by  town  of  Woodside  and  others 
against  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  compel 
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construction  of  an  underground  line  to 
SLAC,  before  California  Public  Utilities  Ckxn- 
mlsslon. 

February  9,  1965:  California  Public  Utili- 
ties Conrunlsslon  ruled  that  complainants  are 
not  entitled  to  any  relief. 

March  4.  1965 :  AEG  advised  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  final  design  for  power  poles. 

March  8.  1965:  Town  of  Woodslde  extended 
its  temporary  Interim  zoning  ordinance  for 
another  year. 

April  15,  1965:  Bids  received  for  construc- 
tion of  Government  portion  of  SLAC  power- 
line. 

May  20.  1965:  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
lower  court  decision,  and  ruled  that  section 
271  of  the  act  prevents  AEC  from  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  powerllnes. 

May  25,  1965:  HJt.  8443.  H.R.  8444,  and  S. 
2035  Introduced  to  clarify  Intent  of  Con- 
gress underlying  section  271. 

May  27  and  June  2,  1965:  Hearings  held 
before  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  H.R.  8443.  H.R.  8444.  and  S.  2035. 

Jime  14.  1965:  Town  of  Woodslde  passed 
resolution  reaffirming  Its  willingness  and  in- 
tention to  make  an  equitable  contribution 
to  the  undergrounding  of  electric  distribu- 
tion and /or  transmission  facilities  and  allo- 
cating the  sum  of  $150,000  therefor. 

June  17,  1965:  Stanford  University  trustees 
adopted  resolution  reaffirming  their  position 
of  February  20.  1964. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Negotiations  were 
started  in  1963  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  The  Woodside  ordinance  before 
the  court  of  appeals  was  passed  on  April 
13,  1964.  Condemnation  started  on 
March  24,  1964.  and  the  town  of  Wood- 
side  adopted  that  ordinance  about  a 
month  later. 

The  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  thwarted.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

The  people  of  Woodside  do  not  want 
the  high-voltage  wires  in  their  area.  I 
understand  that.  I  understand  that  I 
must  be  pitted  against  my  two  distin- 
guished friends  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  understand  that  as  well.  But, 
after  all,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl  must  understand,  too, 
that  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  are  18  members  of  both  branches 
of  Congress.  They  represent  both  par- 
ties. Two  members  are  from  California. 
They  are  unanimous  in  their  views 
How  can  I  at  the  present  time  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  defeat  the  very 
crux  of  the  bill?  I  could  not  possibly  do 
it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  inquire,  as  I  am 
trsring  to  assemble  my  records  whether 
it  is  not  true  that  the  county  of  San 
Mateo  had  a  similar  ordinance  at  some 
date  in  1950? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  March  9.  1964, 
the  San  Mateo  Planning  Commission 
granted  a  conditional-use  permit  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  for  tubular 
steel  poles  along  the  Searsville  route. 

The  town  of  Woodside  passed  a  tem- 
porary interim  zoning  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  overhead  installation  by 
anyone,  including  the  United  States,  of 
electric  lines  of  50.000  volts  or  greater 
capacity.  This  was  superseded  by  the 
April  13  ordinance  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    All  I  wish  to  say 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  San  Mateo? 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  was  at  that  point. 
All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  read  from  the  text 
of  the  opinion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Of  the  court? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  in  this  case,  as  follows: 

At  least  as  early  as  1950.  San  Mateo  County 
had  a  zoning  ordinance 

Mr.     PASTORE.    Will    the    Senator 
read  that  again,  please? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  will  start  again. 

At  least  as  early  as  1950,  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ty had  a  zoning  ordinance  which  required 
a  public  utility  to  secure  a  conditional  use 
permit   from    its    planning    commission 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  different. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  continue  reading: 

and  the  board  of  supervisors  if  It  sought 
to  construct  power  transnilssion  lines.  Upon 
Its  Incorporation  in  1956,  Woodslde  con- 
tinued the  county  pattern  of  regulation. 
In  1958,  the  town  adopted  a  zoning  ordinance 
prescribing  the  same  regulatory   procedure. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  was  what  I  relied  upon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true,  but  that 
refers  to  the  authority  to  grant  a  use 
permit.  Under  that  authority  P.G.  &  E. 
made  application. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
my  understanding  that,  also  under  that 
authority,  the  local  city  and  county  said, 
"No,  not  imless  the  wires  are  put  under- 
ground"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  categorically.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular information  on  that  point  and 
would  not  want  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
of  it. 

However,  it  strikes  me  that  apart  from 
that,  section  271  is  part  of  a  law,  passed 
in  1954,  that  granted  certain  authority 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
made  certain  exceptions  as  well.  We 
were  conscious  that  it  was  not  desired 
that  the  AEC  should  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  regulating  electricity  as  such. 
That  is  how  this  question  arose.  There 
was  a  prolonged  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  was  in  the  vanguard  of  that  debate 
because  I  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  were  trying  to  keep  the  AEC 
out  of  the  business  of  regulating  elec- 
tricity. That  is  what  gave  birth  to  sec- 
tion 271. 

We  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act 
would  affect  the  local  supervising  au- 
thority's right  to  control  the  manufac- 
ture of  electricity  generated  by  nuclear 
facilities. 

Does  the  Senator  see  what  I  mean? 
We  were  trying  hard  to  avoid  any  dif- 
ferentiation. That  is  where  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  came  in 
the  picture.  That  is  not  the  construc- 
tion the  circuit  court  of  appeals  gave  it. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  said  in 
effect  that  notwithstanding  electricity 
was  needed  to  serve  an  essential  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  AEC's  right  to  condemn  an 
easement — or  a  transmission  line — and 
to  construct  and  operate  the  line,  had 
been  given  away  by  Congress.  Why 
would  we  ever  have  done  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  answer  the 
Senator? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
California  says  that  this  is  interference 
with  the  judicial  process.  Is  it?  Is  not 
that  our  responsibility? 

There  are  435  Members  of  the  other 
body,  many  of  whom  are  intimately 
familiar  with  the  backgroimd  of  this 
law,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  100 
Members  of  this  body.  We  were  here. 
We  wrote  the  words.  We  argued  the 
point. 

The  18  Members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, 9  from  the  House  and  9  from  the 
Senate,  are  unanimous.  But  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  said,  "Congress  gave 
away  the  essential  authority  under  the 
supremacy  clause  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  operate." 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  be- 
lieve that  we  did  that? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  what  I  think.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  wrong  in  the  comments 
just  made. 

I  did  not  believe  that  Congress  desired 
at  any  time  to  put  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  position  of  trans- 
shipping electricity.  Indeed,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  utility  to  deliver  the 
electricity  to  the  accelerator. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  public 
utility,  obviously  required  to  accede  to 
local  ordinances,  found  that  it  could  not 
proceed  without  putting  the  lines  under- 
ground and,  therefore,  stepped  aside  and 
permitted  a  Federal  agency  to  announce, 
"We  are  going  to  condemn.  We  wanted 
a  private  company  to  go  ahead  and  get 
the  approval  of  the  local  city  and  coun- 
ty: but  since  the  private  company  can- 
not do  't,  we  will  do  it." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  but  the  Senator 
misses  the  point  completely.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  under  the  ruling 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  we  could 
not  even  condemn  to  go  underground  if 
the  local  authority  would  not  permit 
this?  The  court  said  we  would  not  have 
the  authority. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  we 
could  in  view  of  this  ruling,  put  the 
wires  above  or  below  ground  unless  we 
got  the  consent  of  the  people  from  Wood- 
side?  The  answer  is:  No;  we  could  not 
do  it.  We  have  been  stripped  clean. 
We  have  no  authority  under  the  su- 
premacy clause.  You  talk  about  above- 
ground  and  underground.  We  could  not 
condemn  now  and  go  underground,  un- 
der the  Senator's  interpretation.  We 
would  be  required  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  township  even  to  go  underground. 

We  never  meant  to  strip  the  authority 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the 
fashion  stated  by  the  court.  I  want  to 
make  that  completely  clear. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  interpret  the 
decision  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land just  indicated  he  does.  I  shall  read 
some  of  the  closing  paragraphs  from  the 
decision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  the  Senator  read  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  [reading] : 

Had  the  construction  of  this  transmission 
line  been  left  with  the  P.G.  &  E..  that  com- 
pany would  have  been  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  ordinances  In  question,  notwithstanding 


the  fact  that  the  line  Is  to  serve  AEC.  The 
Government  concedes  this  much.  Had  P.G. 
i&  E.  built  undergroimd  lines  in  conformity 
with  the  local  authority  and  regulations,  it 
could  have  recovered  the  cost  thereof  from 
AEC.  The  Federal  agency  projxxses  to  avoid 
this  cost  by  constructing  the  line  Itself. 

Since  the  easements  being  acquired  are  as- 
signable, that  agency  will  be  able  to  turn  the 
operation  of  the  line  over  to  P.G.  &  E.  At  the 
oral  argument,  counsel  for  the  Government 
stated  that  It  was  hoped  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  not 
now  talking  about  legal  jurisdiction;  he 
is  talking  about  an  "arrangement."  That 
is  an  agreement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  merely  reading  a 
decision.    These  are  not  my  words. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true.  But 
what  the  Senator  has  read  proves  my 
point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  continue  to  read: 

In  the  process,  and  solely  for  that  purpose, 
there  will  have  been  accomplished  a  complete 
disregard  of  local  ordinances  pertaining  to 
the  character  and  operation  of  electric  power 
transmission  lines. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  court 
has  taken  all  the  facts  it  should  have 
taken  in  the  case,  Including  the  fact  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  con- 
demn and  then  turn  around  and  let  a 
private  utility  operate.  Taking  all  those 
facts  into  account,  the  court  then  said: 

We  hold  that  section  271  precludes  the 
AEC  from,  in  this  manner,  proceeding  in 
defiance  of  the  ordinances  of  Woodslde  and 
the  county,  ordinances  not  challenged  as  to 
validity  and  operative  as  to  any  other  public 
utility  operating  In  the  area. 

I  shall  make  one  further  comment. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  given  clear  authority  in  this 
field.  I  speak  as  an  American.  When 
the  national  interest  is  not  subverted  or 
broken  by  cooperating  with  local  gov- 
ernment, what  is  wrong  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  undertaking  to  co- 
operate with  local  government? 

A  few  moments  ago,  my  able  colleague 
from  California  spoke  about  the  areas 
along  our  1.100-mile  coastline. 

Our  State  is  attracting  additional  peo- 
ple each  year  to  go  there  and  live.  We 
are  interested  in  beautification,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  particular 
city,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
entire  State.  Nineteen  million  people 
live  in  our  State  today.  They  are  com- 
ing from  other  States  at  the  rate  of 
600,000  a  year. 

Should  we  not  salute  the  leaders  of 
local  government  for  trying  to  make  it 
a  little  more  decent  for  their  citizens 
to  live  in  the  Californian  communities, 
and,  when  it  is  possible,  for  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  this  case,  to  cooperate  with 
local  government?  Why  should  it  not 
do  so? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  raised  a  mo- 
ment ago  was  that  there  Is  no  Intention 
to  hand  the  line  back  to  the  P.G.  &  E. 
We  asked  AEC  this,  and  on  page  63  of 
our  1965  hearings,  AEC's  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Manager  said: 

However,  any  such  sale — of  the  line — 
would  have  to  be  conditioned  on  P.G.  &  E. 


securing  the  necessary  local  permits  and 
whatever  else  might  be  necessary  for  It  to 
own  the  line.  There  are  no  plans  for  sale 
of  the  line. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  no  diflBculty  con- 
nected with  supplying  electricity  to  two 
accelerators.  It  was  left  up  to  P.G.  &  E. 
The  P.G.  &  E.  is  one  of  the  biggest  utili- 
ties in  the  country. 

It  was  left  up  to  the  P.G.  &  E.  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  authorities.  When  they 
were  rejected,  they  came  back  to  the 
AEC.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  a  problem.  The  lines  must  be  built. 
The  AEC  began  condemnation  proceed- 
ings only  after  trying  to  resolve  this 
dispute. 

After  the  AEC  commenced  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  the  township  passed  a 
law  which  would  prohibit  the  installa- 
tion of  any  wires  above  ground.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  all  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  saying  is  that  when 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  made  its 
decision,  it  stated  unequivocally  that  un- 
der section  271,  any  rights  of  supremacy 
under  the  Constitution  were  taken  away 
from  this  particular  Federal  agency. 

That  means  that  there  carmot  be  con- 
demnation for  lines  above  ground  or  un- 
derground, if  the  local  authorities  do  not 
consent. 

I  realize  that  we  can  enter  into  an 
agreement,  a  satisfactory  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  township  to  go  under- 
ground. Perhaps  they  would  grant  per- 
mission. However,  the  point  I  make  is 
that  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  effect  took  away  from  the 
AEC  any  rights  which  they  had  to 
condemn. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  deny  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator denies  that.  However,  that  does 
not  prove  anything. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  merely  means  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  do 
not  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  does  not 
shock  me  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    We  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  agreed,  I  would 
have  had  an  easy  job. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  was  probably 
more  thoroughly  debated  and  more  care- 
fully discussed  than  was  any  piece  of 
legislation  since  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946. 

It  was  the  Cole-Hickenlooper  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper] handled  the  bill  on  the  floor. 
There  was  a  prolonged  debate.  It  was 
referred  to  as  a  filibuster.  I  partici- 
pated in  the  debate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    It  was  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  AITOERSON.  I  participated  In 
the  debate.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  fili- 
buster. There  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  only  way  that  we  were  able  to 
break  the  deadlock  was  to  divide  some 
of  the  amendments  among  various  Sen- 
ators. 

The  former  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Kerr,  took  charge  of  one  of  the 
amendments  which  had  to  do  with  REA. 
The    former    Senator    from    Colorado, 


Senator  Johnson,  handled  an  amend- 
ment which  had  to  do  with  the  power 
to  condemn. 

We  thought  we  knew  what  we  were 
doing.  We  carried  the  day  finally  on  the 
floor. 

This  situation  involved  10  Republi- 
can Senators  and  8  Democratic  Senators. 
The  Republican  majority  was  in  control. 

The  measure  went  to  conference. 
Even  though  we  passed  the  measure  in 
the  Senate,  we  were  turned  down  in  the 
conference.  The  measure  was  sent  back 
in  a  form  which  we  did  not  want. 

Then  the  Senate  conferees  came  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  there  was  another  de- 
bate, which  lasted  for  several  more  days. 
We  rejected  the  conference  report  and 
sent  the  measure  back  to  conference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Was  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  filibustering  then? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  not.  I  was 
engaged  in  a  rather  long  debate.  We 
had  a  fine  time.  The  claim  was  made 
that  it  was  a  filibuster. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  had 
his  name  on  that  bill.  It  was  the  Cole- 
Hickenlooper  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows  exactly  what  we  were  doing. 
He  testified  that  nothing  of  the  nature 
suggested  by  the  court  was  involved. 

From  my  knowledge  of  what  we  in- 
tended when  we  drafted  and  passed  sec- 
tion 271  back  in  1954, 1  can  only  say  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Coiut  of  Appeals  miscon- 
strued our  intent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presidtnt,  I  say  to 
my  able  friend  that  I  have  read  the  deci- 
sion of  the  circuit  court  of  appe&ls  not 
once,  but  several  times.    I  agree  with  It. 

I  believe  that  the  logic  that  it  raises 
is  irresistible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator 
would  take  the  time  to  read  the  debate 
that  was  had  in  1954  in  the  Senate,  he 
would  understand  what  the  Senate  was 
trying  to  do.  It  was  not  what  the  court 
said. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  wildest  stretch  of 
their  imagination,  ever  conjured  up  a 
series  of  facts  under  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  would  want  to  have 
a  private  utility  proceed  and,  finding  that 
the  private  utility  could  not  proceed,  do 
it  itself  and  then  enter  into  another 
agreement  with  the  private  utility. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  does  not  intend  to  do  that. 
I  refer  you  to  page  63  of  our  hearing  rec- 
ord on  this  point. 

It  happens  that  when  the  AEC  got  part 
of  the  way  along  with  the  project,  the 
town  of  Woodside  passed  the  ordinance. 
Then,  of  course,  the  P.G.  &  E.  had  to 
step  out. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  At  the  time  of  the  de- 
cision, the  ordinance  of  the  town  of 
Woodside  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  happened  was 
that  originally  the  P.G.  &  E.  built  their 
loop  lines.  However,  they  built  the  lines 
around  1956.  It  was  after  they  got  that 
line  built  and  tried  to  tap  off  from  it  that 
we  had  trouble.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  underground  lines.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  underground  lines  until  after 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  power 
for  the  accelerator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  the  ordinance  re- 
ferred to  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
decision  that  Is  the  basis  for  the  entire 
litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  from  the  acting 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Woodside,  together 
with  some  comments  from  the  distin- 
guished television  and  radio  commenta- 
tor. Edward  P.  Morgan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  California.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  line  2.  page  2,  strike  "."  and  add  the 

following: 

"Provided,  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  zoning 
ordinance  of  a  State,  or  local  subdivision 
thereof,  which  prohibits  overhead  electric 
powerline  transmission  facilities,  unless  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  enforcement 
of  any  such  ordinance  would  adversely  affect 
the  security  or  defense  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Senators  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
and  during  this  debate,  I  have  not  been 
entirely  unaware  of  the  avalanche  of 
power  which  has  been  arrayed  against 
us  in  favor  of  the  pending  legislation. 
My  able  colleague  from  California  and 
I  have  tried  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to 
find  an  honest  and  decent  solution  along 
the  lines  we  have  discussed  today.  It 
is  a  tragic  thing  to  brush  aside  the  at- 
tempt of  a  city,  large  or  small,  trying 
to  improve  itself  and  the  lot  of  its  people 
by  preserving — or  attempting  to  pre- 
serve— the  beauties  of  nature  within  its 
boundaries. 

I  ask  my  able  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  if  there  is 
anything  that  he  could  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  my  colleague  and  me,  with 
respect  to  any  possibility  of  a  solution. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  point  out  that,  taking  everything 
into  account,  and  realizing  the  sensi- 
tivity of  people  in  this  area  of  the  coun- 
try—and I  repeat  that  theirs  is  a  serious 
and  a  sincere  position ;  I  do  not  question 
that  at  all— we  did  not  act  frivolously 
or  lightly  in  this  matter.     We  studied 


that  very  point.  We  even  visited  the 
area.  We  considered  the  problem  from 
every  possible  angle  to  make  sure  that 
equity  and  justice  would  be  done. 

I  would  hope  that  if,  after  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
AEC  and  the  administration  to  continue 
condemnation  proceedings,  before  they 
do  so,  they  would  have  exhausted  every 
avenue  of  reasonable  compromise  to  see 
if  some  agreement  could  not  be  reached, 
always  remembering  that  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous investment  in  the  accelerator 
which  must  be  properly  utilized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
Dr.  Seaborg.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  others.  I  would  hope  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  would  settle 
the  issue.  I  would  hope  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  proceed  in 
every  possible  way  to  see  if  the  matter 
can  be  settled  by  compromise,  rather 
than  by  condemnation.  There  are  only 
36  pole  structures,  at  the  most.  Involved. 
Maybe  they  can  cut  down  the  number 
of  poles.    But  we  must  have  this  power. 

I  see  this  bill  as  a  mandate  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  try  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose  by  peaceful  means. 
I  hope  the  people  of  Woodside  will 
cooperate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  comments  in  this  regard. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
San  Francisco,  March  24,  1964. 

Re  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center  220 

kilovolt  line. 
Mr.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr., 
McCloskey,  Wilson  <t  Masher, 
Stanford  Professional  Center. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

Deak  Mk.  McClosket:  In  order  that  the 
record  may  be  clear,  it  seems  desirable  to 
comment  on  your  letter  of  March  11.  1964,  to 
me  and  others  suggesting  a  combination 
overhead-underground  line : 

1.  As  I  stated  In  the  postscript  to  my  letter 
to  you  of  March  9,  1964,  service  from  Ravens- 
wood  station  has  been  considered  and 
does  not  provide  a  practical  solution  for 
this  problem.  The  logical  source  of  a  line 
Involving  underground  construction  woxild  be 
Jefferson  substation.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fifth  paragraph 
of  your  letter.  The  figures  It  ascribes  to  P.G. 
&  E.  and  Its  Implication  of  company  accept- 
ance of  a  route  from  Ravenswood  substa- 
tion are  Inaccurate. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  Jefferson-SLAC 
route.  P.G.  &  E.  estimates  the  cost  of  a  single 
circuit.  180  megawatt,  combination  overhead 
(1.71  miles) — underground  (4.75  miles)  line 
from  Jefferson  substation  to  be  $2,217,000. 
and  the  cost  of  a  single  circuit.  300  megawatt 
line,  along  the  same  route  to  be  $2,762,000. 

3.  As  stated  In  ( 1 )  above,  even  If  the  Jef- 
ferson-SLAC route  were  agreed  upon,  over 
$800,000  still  must  be  raised  to  finance  a  180 
megawatt  combination  line. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  W.  Joyce. 

[Prom  the  Redwood   City   (Calif.)    Tribune, 

Feb.  20,  1964] 
Let    Us    Not    FoRGirr:    P.G.    &    E.'a    Finest 
hour — S.  O.  S.  Woodside — The  Powerline 
Fights    ELECTRicrrY    Versus    Esthetics — 
High  Towers  Scar  Hills,  Foes  Claim 

(By  Bruce  B.  Brugmann) 
A  scar  on  the  jugular  of  the  deep  penin- 
sula •  •  •  we  have  irrevocably  committed  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  county  to  esthetic 
rape   for    all    time    •    *    •    live    In    infamy 


forever   •    •    •   a   travesty  of  justice   •    •    • 
annihilate  the  beauty. 

These  were  the  angry  words  of  opposition 
which  preceded  the  building  of  the  Monte 
Vlsta-Jefferson  powerline. 

The  sequel  Is  now  being  argued  In  San 
Mateo  County  Superior  Court. 

The  fascinating  thing  about  any  power 
play  involving  lines  and  towers  and  poles 
Is  the  rigid  stance  which  the  defense  and 
the  prosecution  Inevitably  assume.  Every- 
body may  seem  affable  and  amenable  to 
compromise,  but  the  Issues  quickly  reach 
bedrock:  The  problem  of  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  provision  of  electricity  with  the 
retention  of  natural  beauty. 

The  surfaces  may  seem  technical  and  com- 
plicated, but  the  Issues  center  upon  often 
IrreconcUable  essentials — economics  versus 
esthetics,  necessity  versus  amenity,  the  pow- 
er of  eminent  domain  versus  the  public  opin- 
ion of  neighborhoods. 

Woodside  partisans  abhor  the  overhead 
powerllnes — "the  goddamn  lines."  as  a  well- 
dressed  man  exclaimed  at  the  town  meeting 
the  other  night — as  something  which  offers 
neither  pleasure  nor  pride. 

Representatives  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion often  seem  amazed  and  annoyed  at  the 
atttlude  their  products  create.  In  their  view, 
the  towers  and  lines  are  functional,  utili- 
tarian, productive  and  not  that  bothersome. 
After  the  town  voted  to  quadruple  Its  tax 
rate  to  stave  off  overhead  lines,  a  P.G.  &  E. 
official  privately  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  council  didn't  seriously  discuss  an 
alternative  proposal  to  use  tubular  poles. 

Since  1952,  the  friction  generated  between 
these  two  attitudes  covUd.  If  properly  trans- 
mitted, produce  enough  power  to  maintain 
the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Events  leading  to  the  current  power  Arma- 
geddon started  about  12  years  ago  when  the 
county  granted  a  use  permit  for  a  110-kllo- 
volt  powerline  on  a  50-foot  easement.  The 
line  would  run  from  Its  Monte  Vista  subdivi- 
sion to  the  Jefferson  substation,  on  Canada 
Road,  about  19  miles  through  largely  forested 
hillside  country.  It  has  since  become  known 
as  the  Monte  Vista-Jefferson  line. 

P.G.  &B.  first  proposed  to  locate  the  line 
along  the  route  of  the  proposed  Junlpero 
Serra  freeway,  but  this  location  was  opposed 
by  the  San  Mateo  County  planning  commis- 
sion, according  to  P.G.  &  E.  The  utility  com- 
piled with  the  commission's  request  that  the 
line  be  placed  In  the  foothills  far  from  a  resi- 
dential area,  a  P.G.  &  E.  spokesman  said. 

Hearings  were  lengthy  and  stormy,  but  the 
p>ermit  was  approved  by  the  county  planning 
commission  on  March  19.  1952.  and  con- 
firmed by  the  board  of  supervisors  on  April 
29   1952. 

The  permit  specified  that  the  line  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  of  motorists 
on  Skyline  Boulevard. 

The  disputed  Woodside  tap  Is  proposed  to 
drop  6  miles  from  the  line  to  the  accelerator. 
P.G.  &  E.  decided  to  Increase  the  size  of  this 
line  from  110  to  220  kllovolts  about  the 
time  Congress  approved  accelerator  pro- 
posal In  1961.  (This  change  was  significant. 
A  220-kllovolt  overhead  line  Is  capable  of 
transmitting  more  than  300  megawatts  while 
a  110-kllovolt  line  can  transmit  only  80 
megawatts.  Correspondingly,  while  a  110- 
kilovolt  line  can  be  constructed  on  a  50-foot 
easement,  the  220-kilovolt  line  requires  a 
100-foot  easement.) 

P.G.  &  E.  applied  to  the  county  for  amend- 
ments that  would  accommodate  this  larger 
line.  They  were  granted,  but  not  before  resi- 
dents complained  that  the  utility  was  clear- 
ing land  on  much  of  the  route.  Including 
property  where  easements  had  not  yet  been 
acquired. 

P.G.  &  E.  claims  the  right  to  cut  any  trees 
which  might  hamper  Its  lines. 


"During  the  last  3  days,"  Donald  Altken 
told  the  planning  commission,  "property 
owners  have  been  kept  busy  chasing  off 
workers  one  by  one,  all  down  the  line."  He 
said  one  resident  was  shocked  to  find  a  100- 
foot  swath  already  had  been  cut  across  his 
land. 

The  chasing  was  not  effective.  P.G.  &  E. 
with  the  help  of  helicopters  and  a  crash 
work  schedule,  had  Its  line  In  before  resi- 
dents could  stop  the  utility  In  the  courts. 

Residents  complained  bitterly  that 
P.G.  &  E.  had  railroaded  In  the  line,  that 
It  was  not  needed  and  that  the  power  could 
have  been  supplied  by  a  route  which  did  not 
intrude  on  scenic  areas.  One  boy  took  mat- 
ters Into  his  own  hands  and  shot  out  some 
insulators. 

Long-time  observers  of  the  power  fight 
maintain  that  the  notable  lack  of  success 
of  opposition  to  the  Monte  Vlsta-Jefferson 
line  was  because  the  residents,  though  tight- 
ly and  vocally  organized,  were  few  In  nvmiber 
and  without  the  support  of  neighboring  mu- 
nicipalities or  conservation  groups.  Wood- 
side  did  not  take  up  the  call  to  arms  until 
the  tap  line  threatened  to  cross  Its  bound- 
aries. 

P.G.  &  E.'s  condemnation  suits  are  being 
fought  now  in  San  Mateo  County  Superior 
Court.  P.G.  &  E.  Is  seeking  to  condemn  an 
extra  25  feet  on  either  side  of  Its  towerllne, 
largely  for  maintenance  purposes.  The  con- 
demnation Is  opposed  by  20  landowners  rep- 
resenting seven  parcels.  Their  attorney  Is 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr..  who  also  Is  tilting 
with  P.G.  &  E.  over  the  disputed  Woodside 
routing. 

The  court  cases  are  being  watched  ciosely 
because  they  provide  much  of  the  emotional 
and  factual  background  to  the  present  con- 
troversy over  lines  to  feed  the  accelerator. 

McCloskey  Is  contending  In  court  that 
P.G.  &  E.  decided.  In  effect,  to  buUd  the 
bigger  powerline  under  the  guise  of  servicing 
the  accelerator.  He  has  Introduced  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  P.G.  &  E.'s  electrical  engi- 
neering advisory  committee  on  January  30, 
1962,  In  which  this  statement  appears: 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  present  route  Is 
the  last  major  overhead  right  of  way  which 
can  be  obtained  through  this  area." 

McCloskey  Is  arguing  that  P.G.  &  E.  thus 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  original  permit 
for  the  right  of  way  rather  tlian  bring  In 
power  from  existing  substations — Cooley 
Landing,  Bair,  San  Mateo  or  Martin — or  some 
alternate  route.  McCloskey  has  suggested  a 
line  from  the  proposed  Ravenswood  substa- 
tion In  East  Menlo  Park  to  the  Jefferson  sub- 
station near  Redwood  City. 

Frank  P.  Schullert,  P.G.  &  E.  underground 
transmission  expert,  testified  last  week  that 
an  underground  line  from  the  proposed 
Ravenswood  substation  to  the  accelerator 
would  have  no  greater  problems  than  an  un- 
derground line  from  the  Jefferson  substation 
to  the  accelerator. 

McCloskey  said  that  Victor  Siegfried  of 
Atherton.  an  engineer  used  by  Stanford  in 
its  planning  phase  for  the  accelerator,  has 
recommended  a  double  clrcult-220-kllovolt 
underground  line  from  Ravenswood.  This 
line  would  be  capable  of  transmitting  the 
full  300-megawatt  ultimate  needs  of  the  ac- 
celerator at  a  cost  of  roughly  $3.2  million, 
Siegfried  said. 

P.G.  &  E.  has  long  contended  that  It  needed 
the  big  line  to  serve  the  accelerator  and  the 
coast  and  hills  area  and  that  It  could  best  be 
done  on  the  original  right  of  way. 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
ruled  on  May  7.  1963,  that  the  line  was  "not 
averse  to  the  public  interest." 

McCloskey  has  argued  that  the  effect  of 
bringing  these  lines  into  the  Jefferson  sub- 
station has  been  to  create  a  capacity  there 
of  1,600  to  1,800  megawatts — about  five  times 
as  much  power  as  all  of  the  other  substations 
combined  in  1963. 


McCloskey  Insisted  that  alternate  routes 
could  have  been  used  so  as  to  avoid  building 
the  Jefferson  station  Into  "a  forest  of  j>oles" 
and  Intruding  Into  wooded  areas. 

John  Burton,  P.G.  &  E.  esthetics  expert, 
testified  yesterday  that  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
220,000  volts  have  been  Installed  In  public 
streets  within  the  past  year  In  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Tlie  lines  were  erected  on  modern  tubular 
steel  poles,  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
powerline  of  this  magnitude  was  built  In 
public  streets  on  such  poles. 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
High  Power 

Apparently  word  of  President  Johnson's 
concern  for  conserving  the  natural  land- 
scape has  not  reached  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  AEC  Is  determined  to  win  Its  fight  to 
string  high-power  transmission  lines  any- 
where It  pleases.  For  more  than  a  year,  the 
commission  has  been  engaged  In  a  struggle 
over  this  Issue  with  the  residents  of  Wood- 
side,  Calif.,  a  town  30  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco.  The  agency  wants  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide  and  5.3 
miles  long,  running  through  picturesque 
hills  and  heavy  woods,  and  erect  an  over- 
head line  on  poles  and  towers  ranging  from 
70  to  120  feet  high.  The  line  would  carry 
electricity  to  a  linear  accelerator  being  built 
at  Stanford  University. 

The  residents  of  Woodside,  pointing  out 
that  county  zoning  forbids  overhead  power- 
llnes, urged  the  AEC  to  place  the  lines  under- 
ground, rather  than  scar  the  countryside. 
Instead,  the  AEC  went  to  court — and  lost. 
On  May  20,  the  Federal  court  of  appeals  up- 
held Woodside,  basing  Its  decision  on  a  sec- 
tion of  the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Un- 
daunted, the  AEC  turned  to  Its  friends  In 
Congress.  On  May  25 — the  same  day  that 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  opened — Senators  Pastore  and  Hick- 
ENLOOPER  and  Representative  Holifield,  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Introduced  a  bill  to  exempt 
the  AEC  from  such  local  and  State  zoning 
regulations.  Hearings  were  scheduled  Im- 
mediately with  no  advance  notice. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  putting  the  lines 
underground  range  from  $2  to  $4  million, 
but  either  figure  Is  small  compared 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  linear  swjcelerator. 
Moreover,  Woodside,  a  wealthy  town,  has 
offered  to  quadruple  Its  taxes  for  the  next 
year  to  help  pay  part  of  the  added  costs  for 
the  underground  line. 

These  local  considerations,  however,  are 
less  Important  than  the  principles  Involved. 
Even  In  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  push 
for  protecting  the  natural  environment.  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  respect  local  conserva- 
tion requirements.  No  committee  of  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  rush  through  a  law 
with  the  Imperlousness  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  Is  showing.  The  public 
looks  to  Congress  to  curb  rather  than  to  abet 
high-powered  bureaucratic  arrogance. 


[Prom  the  Press-Courier,  June  2,  1965] 
Woodside  and  Gtoliath 

It's  hard  for  David  to  rise  up  and  smite 
Goliath  when  Goliath  Is  a  glamorous  agency 
of  the  powerful  Federal  Government.  Yet, 
the  little  city  of  Woodside  has  done  just  that 
In  fighting  a  proposal  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  cut  a  100-foot  swath  through 
the  town  and  erect  huge  steel  towers  to  carry 
220  kllovolts  of  pwwer  down  a  mountainside 
to  a  nuclear  gadget  at  Stanford. 

Woodside  is  a  plush  community  whose  resi- 
dents live  there  partly  because  of  the  beauty 
of  their  surroundings.  The  beauty  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  powerline.  Resi- 
dents are  willing  to  quadruple  their  tax  rate, 
from  25  cents  to  $1  per  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion, to  raise  $150,000  toward  the  additional 
$1.5  million  estimated  cost  of  burying  the 


powerline  underground.  MeanwhUe  they 
have  won  a  case  In  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  ruled  that  the  Federal  AEC 
Act  forbids  transmission  of  power  by  means 
forbidden  by  local  ordinance.  And  Woodside 
has  an  ordinance  prohibiting  transmission 
lines  of  over  50  kllovolts. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  answer 
to  the  court  decision  will  be  an  attempt  to 
have  the  law  changed.  We  hope  Congress 
listens  to  Woodside  Instead. 

In  relation  to  the  total  $114  million  cost  of 
the  AEC  project  at  Stanford,  the  $1.5  million 
extra  to  bury  the  line  Is  small.  One  suspects 
that  the  AEC  opposes  the  extra  expense 
mainly  because  it  was  someone  else's  Idea. 

President  Johnson  recently  asked  for  a 
national  campaign  to  beautify  the  country- 
side. The  seriousness  of  his  Interest  will  be 
subject  to  question  If  he  permits  one  of  his 
own  agencies  to  scar  an  already  lovely  area. 

More  Important,  however,  is  the  issue  of 
the  extent  to  which  Federal  agencies  should 
be  forced  to  respect  local  Interests.  Since 
the  powerline  can  be  brought  In  without 
harm  to  Woodside,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
doing  so.  To  continue  with  the  idea  of  trans- 
mission powers  portrays  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  mindless  dinosaur  blundering 
along  on  nothing  but  its  own  momentum. 

Excerpts  From  Newsweek,  June  7,  1965 
And  In  a  classic  case  of  public-private  con- 
flict,   the    Atomic    Energy    Commission    is 
preparing  to  ram  a  transmission  line  through 
the  rolling  hUls  of  Woodside,  Calif. 

(From  the  Redwood  City   (Calif.)   Tribune, 

June   1,   1965] 

Point  of  No  Return  :  Conservation's  Finest 

Hour   Near   in   Powerline   Battle? 

(By  Bruce  Brugmann) 

Conservation's  finest  hour  may  be  near  in 
the  deep  peninsula. 

If  the  green  garland  goes  to  those  with 
the  stoutest  hearts  and  the  sharpest  swords, 
then  It  should  hang  forever  above  the  front 
door  of  Neuman's  general  store  in  Wood- 
side.  This  is  Indeed  the  town  that  shows 
'em  how. 

The  powerline  fight  Is  back  where  It  all 
began.  In  Washington,  but  this  time  Wood- 
side  marches  to  a  different  drummer.  Be- 
hind Woodside  there  Is  a  stunning  victory 
in  the  Federal  courts,  an  Immense  thrust  of 
public  opinion,  almost  unanimous  editorial 
endorsement  In  the  bay  area  and  President 
Johnson's  poUcies  to  keep  America  beautiful. 

For  months,  the  triumvirate  of  P.G.  &  E., 
the  AEC  and  Stanford  University  has  been 
treating  Woodside  partisans  on  the  basis, 
as  one  Woodstder  put  It,  "of  us  and  all  you 
Idiots."  Woodslde's  pastoral  concerns  were, 
by  turn,  amusing,  nettlesome,  antagonistic, 
and  abs\ird  when  they  weren't,  in  the  words 
of  P.G.  &  E.  and  Stanford's  David  Packard,  a 
self-rervlng  attempt  to  "save  the  land  lor 
the  developers." 

The  court  decision  has  changed  all  this. 
A  three-man  panel  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  In  a  unanimous  opinion  handed 
down  only  a  week  after  oral  argtunents, 
upheld  Woodside  on  three  key  points.  The 
crucial  paragraph: 

"In  their  effort  to  preserve  the  natural 
Integrity  of  this  area,  Woodside  and  the 
county  and  pursuing  the  same  goals  as  those 
sought  under  established  Federal  policy,  as 
manifested  in  other  acts  of  Congress. 

"What  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
these  local  units  of  government  are  striving 
for  In  this  direction  Is  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  forward-looking  government  and 
fully  compatible  with,  If  not  compelled  by. 
the  general  public  Interest." 

In  upholding  Woodslde's  legal  arguments, 
the  opinion  cited  a  special  provision  of  the 
congressional  act  which  established  the  AEC 
in   1954: 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  or  regulations 
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of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with 
respect  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmla- 
slon  of  electric  power." 

Thus,  the  opinion  stated.  "It  would  ap- 
pear that  section  271,  by  necessary  Implica- 
tion, precludes  the  AEC  from  constructing 
and  operating  this  overhead  line."  The  Gov- 
ernment had  argued  that  section  271,  In  the 
light  of  its  legislative  history,  referred  only 
to  the  transmission  of  energy  by  nuclear 
means. 

The  opinion  quoted  Senator  Boubke 
HicKENLOoPER,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  1954  act,  as  saying  that  "elec- 
tricity Is  electricity"  and  that,  once  It  Is  pro- 
duced. It  Is  subject  "to  the  proper  regulatory 
body."  These  remarks,  the  opinion  con- 
tinued, "fairly  indicate  that  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  Congress  In  adding  section  271  ••  • 
was  to  make  It  clear"  that  nuclear-produced 
power  was  subject  to  the  same  regulation  as 
conventionally  produced  power. 

In  concluding  this  point,  the  opinion  said 
that  "there  is  no  Indication"  that.  If  the  AEC 
Is  required  to  conform  to  local  ordinances, 
"any  overall  objective  of  the  act  will  be  de- 
feated or  Impaired." 

In  short;  The  AEC  must  abide  by  local 
underground  ordinances.  In  upholding 
Woodsldes  argument  that  an  underground 
line  was  feasible  and  Its  cost  was  reasonable, 
the  Judges  said  this: 

"Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  SLAC 
project  as  a  whole,  and  the  fact  that  no  engi- 
neering or  other  practical  dlfflculty  seems  to 
be  Involved,  the  $2  million  or  so  (possibly  $5 
minion)  of  additional  money  which  would 
have  to  be  expended  to  go  underground  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  sub- 
stantial Impediment  to  this  AEC  research 
program." 

(Like  all  such  research  programs,  the  cost 
of  this  facility  has  mushroomed  to  $114  mil- 
lion and.  Just  recently,  has  increased  another 
$5  million.) 

"On  the  other  hand,"  the  opinion  said  In 
upholding  Woodslde's  crucial  conservation 
points,  "if  sights  are  raised  above  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Itself,  to 
encompass  national  policy  generally,  there  Is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  Congress  meant 
what  it  said  when  It  enacted  (the  section 
requiring  local  controls) ." 

The  opinion  quoted  from  the  1961  Federal 
Housing  Act  (Which  establishes  standards  for 
preserving  open  space)  and  the  recent  Inter- 
state Defense  System  Act  (which  restricts 
billboards  and  allows  3  percent  of  the  total 
highway  outlay  to  go  for  pxu-chaslng  adjacent 
strips  of  land).  Needless  to  say.  the  appli- 
cation of  this  3-percent  formula  to  the  ac- 
celerator would  provide  upward  of  $3,420,000 
for  an  underground  line. 

The  Judges  concluded  that  Woodslde's  posi- 
tion was  "fully  compatible  with,  if  not  com- 
pelled by,  the  general  public  Interest."  They 
quoted  from  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas'  historic  1954  decision,  a  docu- 
ment which  ought  to  be  required  reading  for 
every  peninsula  city  council  and  city  attor- 
ney: 

"The  concept  of  the  public  welfare  Is  broad 
and  Inclusive  •  •  •  The  values  It  represents 
are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  esthetic  as 
well  as  monetary.  It  Is  within  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  determine  that  the  com- 
munity should  be  beautiful  as  well  as 
healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean,  well  bal- 
anced as  well  as  carefully  patrolled." 

In  its  concluding  argument,  the  opinion 
noted  that  P.O.  &  E.  could  not  have  built  an 
overhead  line  In  defiance  of  underground 
ordinances  and  that  It  could  be  built  over- 
head only  through  the  Federal  condemnatory 
powers  of  the  AEC.  The  Government,  the 
opinion  ix)inted  out.  admitted  In  oral  argu- 
ments that  It  was  planning  to  build  the  line, 
then  assign  Its  operation  to  P.O.  &  E. 

"In  the  process,  and  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose," the  opinion  stated,  "there  will  have 
been  accompllsed  a  complete  disregard  of  lo- 


cal ordinances  pertaining  to  the  character 
and  operation  of  electric  power  transmission 
lines." 

There  you  have  It.  The  second  highest 
court  in  the  land  has  agreed  with  Woodslde 
that  an  underground  line  Is  proper,  reason- 
able and  In  the  general  public  Interest.  This 
Is  a  historic  decision  that  will  have  reper- 
cussions where  people  flick  on  a  light  switch 
or  pick  up  a  telephone. 


Excerpt  From  the  Reader's  Digzst 
In  California,  there  are  plans  for  aiming  a 
high-voltage  power  line  smack  through  the 
beautiful  residential  community  of  Woodslde. 

(From      the      Washington       (D.C.)       Post, 

June  8.  1965] 

Beauty  and  the  AEC 

The  threats  to  the  American  landscape 
Include,  unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  While  President  Johnson  Is  very 
emphatically  a  defender  of  the  continent's 
natural  beauty,  the  Government  over  which 
he  presides  Is  notoriously  a  house  of  many 
mansions.  Its  great  regulatory  powers,  and 
Its  massive  construction  budgets,  are  most 
commonly  controlled  by  agencies  of  specific 
and  narrow  Interests  that  offer  no  very  pro- 
found consideration  to  the  esthetics  of  the 
countryside. 

When  a  New  York  power  company  decided 
to  build  a  massive  generating  complex  at 
Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  Hudson  River, 
protesting  citizens  discovered  that  their  only 
appeal  lay  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. But  that  Commission  Is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  guaranteeing  sufficient  generat- 
ing capacity.  Now  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission wants  to  string  a  high-voltage  line, 
in  violation  of  local  laws,  across  a  strikingly 
beautiful  mountainside  not  far  from  San 
Francisco.  The  opponents,  who  are  numer- 
ous, have  discovered  that  their  last  appeal 
lies  with  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  which  Is  preparing  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  override  the  local  ordinances.  The 
Joint  Committee  appears,  not  unnaturally, 
a  great  deal  more  concerned  with  hooking 
up  the  new  high-energy  accelerator  at  Stan- 
ford than  with  protecting  the  Pacific  skyline. 

The  President  cannot  be  expected  person- 
ally to  take  up  every  intricate  dispute  be- 
tween beauty  and  the  builders.  But  he  can 
devise  an  appeals  procedure  so  that  single- 
minded  Federal  agencies  and  congressional 
committees  would  no  longer  sit  as  the  final 
Judges  of  their  own  construction  projects. 


Help  Needed  From  Johnson 
In  contempt  of  local  Interests  and  laws. 
In  the  face  of  a  decision  by  the  second  highest 
court  In  the  land,  and  In  direct  conflict  with 
President  Johnson's  program  of  national 
beautlflcatlon.  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  drafted  a  measure  that 
would  nullify  existing  laws  and  court  deci- 
sions and  permit  the  AEC  to  Ignore  all  efforts 
of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  to 
regulate  control  or  restrict  its  activities. 

The  act  which  created  the  AEC  specifically 
acknowledges  its  subservience  to  such  author- 
ity and  the  VS.  circuit  court  of  appeals 
recently  upheld  the  authority  of  the  city  of 
Woodslde  to  enforce  an  ordinance  that  would 
compel  the  AEC  to  place  a  disputed  trans- 
mission line  underground.  It  Is  this  act  and 
this  decision  that  the  AEC  would  evade 
through  the  proposed  congressional  action. 
This  attempt  to  confer  supreme  powers 
upon  the  AEC  and  thus  stultify  the  law  Is  of 
a  piece  with  an  earlier  bit  of  trickery  em- 
ployed In  connection  with  the  Woodslde 
powerllne.  Construction  of  the  line  was 
at  first  a  project  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co..  and  would  thus  be  plainly  and  indis- 
putably subject  to  the  local  regulations  re- 
quiring an  underground  Installation.  To 
escape  the  additional  costs,  the  AEC  there- 
upon took  over  the  construction,  but  with 


the  admitted  Intention  and  hope  of  tvirning 
over  operation  of  the  line  to  P.G.  &  E. 

With  this  kind  of  devious  manipulation 
doubtless  In  mind.  Senator  Kuchel  recently 
spoke  out  against  the  AEC  as  "wrong  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  wrong  as  a  matter  of 
law."  He  intends  to  lead  the  fight  against 
the  Joint  Committee's  bill  when  it  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  Congressman  J. 
Arthur  Younger  will  lead  the  opposition  In 
the  House.  But  the  AEC  has  powerful 
friends  in  Congress,  as  attested  by  the  Joint 
Committee's  action.  Thus,  hopes  for  pre- 
serving the  peninsular  hillsides  seem  to  rest 
with  President  Johnson,  who  Is  asking  Con- 
gress for  hundreds  of  millions  to  conserve 
natural  beauty. 

The  AEC  defends  Its  stubborn  Insistence 
upon  overhead  installation  purely  on  the 
grounds  of  economy.  But  as  Senator  Kuchel 
has  observed,  the  American  public  would  not 
begrudge  the  proportionately  small  sums  re- 
quired to  set  the  line  underground.  Deep 
and  wide  opposition  In  this  matter  Is  not 
directed  against  the  project  Itself,  but  against 
the  high-handed,  defiant,  and  Imperious 
methods  the  AEC  and  Joint  Committee  are 
employing.  Public  resentment  and  antago- 
nism have  been  aroused  by  what  the  New 
York  Times  sees  as  "high-powered  bureau- 
cratic arrogance." 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times) 

Power  Plat:  Woodside  Versus  the  AEC 

Woodslde,  Calif.,  has  a  very  small  popula- 
tion but  a  very  large  sense  of  principle. 

Residents  of  Woodslde,  for  instance,  be- 
lieve that  even  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion should  obey  the  Federal  statutes  requir- 
ing compliance  with  local  ordinances.  Spe- 
cifically, they  Insist  that  the  Commission 
should  not  violate  Woodslde  city  laws  by 
Installing  overhead  powerllnes  to  the  AEC's 
linear  accelerator  project  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

The  second  highest  Federal  court  In  the 
land  agreed  with  Woodslde.  In  a  unani- 
mous decision,  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals ruled  that  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  the  Commission  docs  not  have 
the  power  tc  override  local  ordinances  "with 
respect  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmis- 
sion of  power." 

AEC  officials  had  protested  that  under- 
ground Installation  of  the  powerllnes  as 
required  by  Woodslde  (and  other  surround- 
ing communities)  would  substantially  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  service.  This  Is  true, 
although  the  estimates  vary.  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  said  it  would  help  make  up  some  of 
the  difference  and  the  town  of  Woodslde 
voted  to  contribute  $150,000  by  quadrupling 
Its  municipal  tax  rate. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  however, 
decided  that  instead  of  complying  with  the 
law.  It  would  change  It. 

Bills  were  quickly  Introduced  to  amend 
the  current  statute  to  allow  the  AEC  to 
Ignore  local  regulations.  This  week  the  ex 
post  facto  legislation  was  heard  by  a  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee,  where  It  re- 
ceived predictably  strong  support. 

The  arguments;  however,  smacked  more 
of  expediency  than  equity.  In  effect,  the 
bills  would  set  the  pattern  for  any  Federal 
agency  to  demand  overhead  powerllnes 
whatever  the  local  regulations.  President 
Johnson's  plea  to  preserve  natural  beauty 
had  apparently  fallen  on  deaf  ears — or  on 
ears  more  sensitive  to  demands  for  an  un- 
necessary expansion  of  AEC  power. 

Woodside  may  lose  Its  fight.  If  the  AEC 
bills  can  be  pushed  through  Congress.  But 
a  lot  of  other  cities,  big  and  small,  also  will 
have  lost. 


JuNB  10,  1965. 
The  President, 
White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  On  May  20,  1965,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 


handed  down  a  decision  holding  that  sec- 
tion 271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  precluded  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  from  acquiring  by  condemna- 
tion in  Woodside,  Calif.,  and  adjacent  un- 
incorporated areas  in  San  Mateo  County, 
easements  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
electric  transmission  lines,  in  defiance  of  the 
zoning  ordinances  of  Woodslde  and  the 
county.  The  zoning  ordinances  prohibit 
construction  of  overhead  electrical  transmis- 
sion lines  of  50,000  volts  or  greater  capacity. 

I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  the  decision 
which  I  believe  clearly  set  out  the  activity 
contemplated  by  the  Commission  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  court: 

"Had  the  construction  of  this  transmis- 
sion line  been  left  with  P.G.  &  E.  that  com- 
pany would  have  been  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  ordinance  In  question,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  line  is  to  serve  AEC.  The 
Government  concedes  this  much.  Had  P.G. 
&  E.  built  underground  lines  In  conformity 
with  the  local  authority  and  regulation.  It 
could  have  recovered  the  cost  thereof  from 
the  AEC.  The  Federal  agency  proposes  to 
avoid  this  cost  by  constructing  the  line  it- 
self. Since  the  easements  being  acquired  are 
assignable,  that  agency  will  be  able  to  turn 
the  operation  of  the  line  over  to  the  P.G.  &  E. 
At  the  oral  argument  counsel  for  the  Gov- 
ernnient  stated  that  it  was  hoped  that  such 
an  arrangement  could  be  made. 

"In  the  process  and  solely  for  that  purpose 
there  will  have  been  accomplished  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  local  ordinances  pertaining 
to  the  character  and  operation  of  the  electric 
power  transmission  lines.  We  hold  that  sec- 
tion 271  precludes  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission from  In  this  manner  proceeding  in 
defiance  of  the  ordinance  of  Woodside  and 
the  county,  ordinances  not  challenged  as  to 
validity,  and  operative  as  to  any  other  public 
utilities  operating  In  the  area." 

On  May  25,  1965.  only  5  days  after  the 
court's  decision,  several  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  271  of  the  act  of 
1954  to,  In  effect,  reverse  the  ruling  of  the 
court  and  "correct  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act."  On  May  27  and  June  2 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  apparent  determination  by  the  Joint 
Committee  to  overrule  the  court  of  appeals. 
and  to  permit  condemnation  of  the  property 
in  the  city  of  Woodslde  and  the  surrounding 
unincorporated  areas  in  San  Mateo  County 
to  construct  overhead  electric  transmission 
lines  In  violation  of  the  local  ordinances  has 
caused  great  concern  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
many  editorials,  articles,  telegrams,  and  let- 
ters from  all  areas  In  California,  including 
the  League  of  California  Cities  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  acted  unwisely  in  this  mat- 
ter and  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  Is  acting  unwisely  in  seeking  to  amend 
the  act  of  1954  in  this  manner.  I  believe  that 
you  should  consider  seriously  the  effect  this 
legislation  will  have  on  your  policies  re- 
specting the  maintenance  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  great  country. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  here  a  portion  of 
the  remarks  I  made  in  my  appearance  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  June  2: 

"We  introduced  an  amendment  In  the 
U9.  Senate  to  provide  that  States  in  the 
American  Union  might  be  given  an  Incen- 
tive to  protect  the  natural  beauty  through 
which  the  Interhlghway  would  thereafter 
travel.  One  by  one  States  have  acceded  to 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
enunciated  In  that  legislation  and  I  think 
it  has  been  In  the  Interest  of  this  country. 
At  any  rate,  Just  last  week  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  referring  to  that  legis- 
lation, asked  this  Congress  to  appropriate 
moneys  not  In  millions,  not  In  tens  of  mil- 
lions, but  In  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 


In  an  attempt  to  further  a  program  of 
beautlflcatlon  In  this  Nation.  I  support  that 
kind  of  legislation  and  I  think  the  members 
of  this  committee  likewise  do. 

"I  must  say,  and  I  have  said  it  earlier 
this  week,  in  my  mind  I  think  It  Is  ludicrous 
at  the  same  time  the  administration  with 
one  hand  recommends  a  greatly  enlarged 
policy  by  the  Congress  of  beautifying  this 
country  and  preventing  Its  despoliation,  an- 
other agency  comes  here  and  attempts  to 
have  the  Congress  shear  away  a  decision 
which  was  rendered  Just  a  few  days  earlier 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"I  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Government  but  I  suggest  that  If  we  are 
about  ready  to  come  of  age  in  this  land, 
if  we  are  to  think  of  something  more  than 
building  great  buildings  and  great  super- 
highways, if  we  are  about  to  embark  on  a 
program  of  keeping  what  nature  has  given 
to  us,  if  we  are  In  the  interest  of  mankind 
and  science  undertaking  the  expenditure  of 
$114  million  to  construct  a  wonderful  great, 
sclentiflc,  2-mlle-long  nuclear  accelerator 
I  suggest  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  begrudge  the  appropriation  of  that 
small  percentage  of  additional  dollars  by 
which  we  will  respect  the  local  ordinance 
of  a  local  city  which  is  following  and  which 
has  been  following,  and  which  tries  now  to 
follow  the  same  policy  which  the  President 
laid  down  Just  a  few  days  ago." 

If  It  should  be  determined  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  to  give  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  overrule  local  ordinances, 
it  also  should  be  made  clear  that  such  au- 
thority should  not  extend  to  override  zoning 
ordinances  adopted  to  protect  the  beauty  of 
our  countryside  if,  as  here,  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative is  available. 

I  know  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  yotu"  admin- 
istration to  seek  Federal-State  cooperation 
In  attaining  a  beautiful  America.  As  you  bo 
correctly  stated  In  your  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  8 : 

"There  Is  much  the  Federal  Government 
can  do,  through  a  range  of  speclflc  programs, 
and  as  a  force  for  public  education.  But  a 
beautiful  America  will  require  the  effort  of 
government  at  every  level,  of  business,  and 
of  private  groups.  Above  all  It  will  require 
the  concern  and  action  of  Individual  citizens, 
alert  to  danger,  determined  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  surroundings,  resisting 
blight,  demanding  and  building  beauty  for 
themselves  and  their  children." 

I  think  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  cities  of 
California  that  one  by  one  they  are  adopting 
this  kind  of  ordinance  in  order  more  to  sus- 
tain, to  maintain  and  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  their  own  municipalities  where  people 
live.  I  think  It  would  equally  be  to  the  credit 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate  In 
this  endeavor  and  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  put  underground  the  unsightly 
power  poles  and  lines  that  would  mar  the 
outstanding  beauty  of  the  town  of  Woodslde 
and  the  hills  and  countryside  of  the  county 
of  San  Mateo  In  California. 

The  court  very  clearly  expressed  my  feel- 
ings in  this  matter  as  follows: 

"Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  SLAC 
project  as  a  whole,  and  the  fact  that  no 
engineering  or  other  practical  difficulty  seems 
to  be  Involved,  the  $2  million  or  so  (possibly 
$5  million )  of  additional  money  which  would 
have  to  be  expended  to  go  underground  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  sub- 
stantial Impediment  to  this  AEC  research 
program.  On  the  other  hand.  If  sights  are 
raised  above  the  speclflc  objectives  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  Itself,  to  encompass  na- 
tional policy  generally,  there  Is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  Congress  meant  what  It 
said  when  It  enacted  section  271. 

"The  described  route  lies  in  a  scenic 
mountainside  area  characterized  by  steep 
gradients,  a  thin  crust  of  soil,  heavy  rain- 
fall, acute  erosion  problems,  flre  hazards,  and 


stands  of  redwood  trees  more  than  100  years 
old.  Congressman  Hosmer  told  Congress 
that  the  area  stirroiuiding  the  campus  of 
Stanford  University,  where  the  overhead  line 
would  be  built,  'Is  one  of  the  loveliest  areas 
of  California  and  perhaps  the  Nation.'  He 
added,  'one  finds  many  beautiful  homes 
placed  on  3-acre  minimum  lots.'  As  before 
stated,  utilization  of  the  easements  contem- 
plates not  only  erection  of  power  transmis- 
sion lines  but  the  denuding  of  the  l(X)-foot 
wide  easement  of  trees  and  vegetation. 

"In  their  effort  to  preserve  the  natural  In- 
tegrity of  this  area,  Woodslde  and  the  county 
are  pursuing  the  same  goals  as  those  sought 
under  established  Federal  policy,  as  mani- 
fested In  other  acts  of  Congress.  What  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  these  local  units 
of  government  are  striving  for  In  this  direc- 
tion Is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  forward- 
leaking  Government  and  fully  compatible 
with,  if  not  compelled  by,  the  general  public 
Interest.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said.  In 
Berman  v.  Parker,  348  U.S.  26,  33,  In  speaking 
of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  Federal  con- 
demnation : 

"  'The  concept  of  the  public  welfare  is 
broad  and  inclusive  *  •  *.  The  values  It 
represents  are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
esthetic  as  well  as  monetary.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  leglslatiu-e  to  determine  that 
the  community  should  be  beautiful  as  well 
as  healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean,  well 
balanced  as  well  as  carefully  patrolled.' " 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  you  to  review  care- 
fully the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and,  if  you  should  determine 
that  the  legislation  proposed  should  be 
adopted,  that  you  should  also  consider  the 
advisability  of  requesting  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  comply  with  the  ordinance  of 
Woodslde  and  San  Mateo  County,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  residing 
In  northern  California,  to  place  the  trans- 
mission lines  underground. 
With  sincere  respects, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchei.. 

ExHiBrr2 

Town  of  WooDsmE, 
Woodside,  Calif.,  August  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  There  has  entered 
into  the  Woodslde  powerllne  controversy  con- 
siderable emotionalism  on  the  part  of  the 
AEC  and.  In  fairness,  on  the  part  of  Wood- 
side.  We  know  you  have  made  every  effort  to 
sort  out  the  facts  and  properly  weigh  the  real 
Issues.  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  moment  of 
your  busy  time  to  review  otir  viewpoint.  We 
are  admittedly  biased  but  we  too  try  to  be 
realistic  and  fair. 

Some  time  ago  it  became  evident  that  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  environment 
and  to  the  esthetics  of  our  envlrotunent  if  we 
shall  continue  and  prosper  and  advance 
civilization.  The  recognition  of  this  is 
easy.  The  difficult  problem  Is  assessing 
the  proper  balance  between  the  cost  and  the 
value  of  esthetics.  It  Is  natural,  and  to  be 
expected,  that  we  In  Woodslde  weigh  the 
value  of  maintaining  the  beauty  of  the 
mountainside  above  our  community  greater 
than   does   Congressman    Hosmer   or   Hou- 

FIELD. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  approximately  2.400  transmission  poles 
in  Woodslde.  We  don't  think  It  fair  to  con- 
demn us  for  this.  This  community  has  a 
history  as  early  as  any  in  California  and  otir 
poles  were  nearly  a  necessity.  No  we  are  not 
proud  of  them  and  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Because  an  expressway  has  a  num- 
ber of  unsightly  billboards  Is  no  valid  argu- 
ment to  allow  more  to  be  built. 

In  1950  we  successfully  fought  a  high  ten- 
sion line  that  was  proposed  through  Wood- 
side  and  managed  to  have  it  rerouted.    This 
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was  one  of  the  principal  factors  In  bringing 
about  our  Incorporation  In  1956.  We  felt 
the  need  for  local  government  In  order  to 
control  ovtr  destiny  and  ward  off  the  efforta  of 
those  who  would  place  too  great  a  value  on 
the  dollar  profit  by  development  and  too 
low  a  value  on  the  esthetics  of  o\ir  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  not  been  blind  to  ovu-  2,400  poles. 
We  do  feel,  however,  we  have  moved  as  fast 
as  Is  practical  on  doing  something  about 
them.  The  cost  of  undergrovmdlng  has  been 
reduced  many  fold  since  our  Incorporation. 
Regardless  of  the  legislation  that  will  b«  en- 
acted by  Congress  we  will  proceed  to  elimi- 
nate overhead  transmission  of  power  and 
communication  lines.  As  a  result  of  meet- 
ing with  the  P.G.  &  E.  on  June  28.  July  6. 
and  July  12.  they  will  advise  us  a  week  from 
today  their  costs  and  contribution  policy 
toward  undergroundlng  existing  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  plans  to  place  but  three 
new  poles  within  Woodslde  we  contend  we 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  our  view.  The 
community,  not  necessarily  bounded  by 
Woodslde's  territorial  limits.  Is  effected  by 
the  change  and  the  view  the  transmission 
line  would  create.  We  would  be  as  opposed 
If  the  line  bypassed  Woodslde  but  would,  of 
course,  lack  any  Jurisdiction  by  the  town. 

It  Is  hoped  that  In  your  wisdom  as  our 
representative  you  can  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Perhaps  the  AEC  could 
be  given  powers  which  they  believe  they 
should  have  tempered  by  the  review  of  an 
appropriate  committee  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection and  development  of  the  esthetics  of 
our  environment. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Gill, 

Acting  Mayor. 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News,  Mat  27, 
1965 
It's  all  very  well  for  poets  to  rhapsodize 
about  beauty  but  until  politicians,  pro- 
moters, and  the  public  get  the  message  that 
there  Is  profit  In  It,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
the  country's  commitment  to  preserving  and 
restoring  America  the  beautiful  will  only  be 
skin  deep.  This  perhaps  was  the  central  les- 
son of  the  recent  2-day  White  House  con- 
ference on  natural  beauty  and  as  such  it  was 
an   Important  one. 

We  are  not  going  to  save  the  face  of 
America  merely  by  putting  potted  geraniums 
on  a  street  corner  of  the  Harlem  slums  here 
In  New  York  or  cutting  down  the  hideous 
forest  of  highway  signs  that  obscure  the 
views  of  the  countryside — commendable  as 
these  small  steps  themselves  may  be.  What 
Is  called  for  Is  a  change  In  our  environ- 
ment— not  Just  our  physical  but  ovu-  mental 
environment.  This  can  and  must  be  done 
but  It  will  take  some  doing  in  depth.  Two 
current  developments  vividly  illustrate  how 
perilously  easy  is  the  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  Up  or,  if  you  please,  between  the  Up 
of  promise  and  the  cup  of  fulfillment. 

Yesterday  President  Johnson  fired  off  to 
Congress  four  bills  aimed  at  clearing  the 
clutter  of  billboards  from  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, eliminating  vmslghtly  auto  Junkyards, 
beautifying  roads,  and  increasing  recreation 
areas.  However  to  take  Just  one  aspect  of 
this  bundle,  there  was.  to  quote  an  editorial 
In  today's  New  York  Times,  a  loophole  as 
big  as  a  bUlboard  In  the  legislation  to  com- 
bat highway  advertising.  It  would  not 
prevent  the  "commercial"  zoning  of  a  farm- 
er's field  which  could  then  still  grow  a 
bumper  crop  of  blUboards.  Oddly  enough, 
the  White  House  panel  report  on  outdoor 
advertising  made  recommendations  stronger 
than  the  administration's  bill  but,  without 
explanation,  they  were  watered  down  before 
they  reached  the  President.  His  own  posi- 
tion was  reportedly  closer  to  that  of  the 
panel's  solitary  dissenter.  PhlUp  Tocker,  of 
Waco,  Tex.,  who  also  happens  to  be  board 


chairman  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  As- 
sociation whose  lobbying  against  highway 
billboard  regulation  has  been  highly  effec- 
tive In  Congress  for  years.  It  may  well  be 
the  President  was  using  his  fine  art  of 
compromise  to  avoid  a  Capitol  Hill  fight  and 
still  strike  a  substantial  blow  against  the 
encroachment  of  advertising  on  major  road 
routes.  Whatever  the  case,  progress  Is  going 
to   be   difficult. 

The  other  set  of  circumstances  Is  even 
more  Ironic  In  terms  of  trying  to  protect 
beauty  from  the  beastllnes  of  progress.  Cali- 
fornia's rich  San  Mateo  County  and  several 
communities  In  It,  Including  the  town  of 
Woodslde.  now  have  ordinances  in  effect 
rlgridly  controlling  and  In  some  Instances 
banning  outright  the  construction  of  over- 
head light,  power  and  telephone  lines.  But 
Woodslde  lies  directly  In  the  projected  path 
of  high-voltage  cables  to  power  the  nearby 
multl-mUllon-doUar  linear  accelerator  being 
built  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
Stanford  University.  Overhead  construction 
would  cut  a  swath  100  feet  wide  and  approxi- 
mately 6  miles  long  along  a  skylight  ridge 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  San  Francisco  Bay  through  a  mag- 
nificent stand  of  100-year-old  redwood  trees, 
over  a  scenic  little  lake  and  across  a  new  in- 
terstate highway — which  President  Johnson 
Is  now  determined  to  beautify. 

Woodslde  city  fathers  said  the  line  had  to 
be  built  underground.  The  AEC  balked  but 
last  week  the  U.S.  circuit  coxirt  of  appeals 
upheld  the  Woodslde  ordinance.  Now  the 
administration,  of  all  people.  Is  trying  an  end 
run  around  the  court  and  the  town.  With 
Impressive  speed  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlttee  opened  hearings  In  Washington 
today  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  atomic  energy 
code  so  the  Commission  could,  In  effect,  con- 
struct power  lines  wherever  it  wished.  Para- 
doxically the  White  House  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty  Itself  developed  evidence  that 
more  research  Is  needed  on  burying  high- 
voltage  lines,  that  as  of  now  the  cost  ratio 
may  be  as  high  as  20  to  1  over  stringing  them 
above  ground.  This  evidence  was  Introduced 
at  today's  hearings,  dramatizing  the  dilemma 
for  L3mdon  Johnson  between  beauty  and  the 
budget. 

But  two  central  facts  emerge  from  these 
two  situations  Just  cited.  One  Is  that  In  the 
past  whenever  and  wherever  conservation 
and  esthetic  values  were  confronted  with  the 
established  American  pattern  of  free  enter- 
prise, the  latter  almost  Invariably  won — 
hence  the  polluted  rivers,  denuded  forests, 
disfigured  highways,  standardized  ugllfica- 
tlon  of  town  and  countryside,  aU  In  the  name 
of  growth  and  good  business. 

The  other  fact  Is  that  the  Juggernaut  of 
governmental  bureaucracy,  either  on  its  own 
or  coupled  with  some  Industrialized  or  In- 
stitutionalized power  complex,  can  ride 
roughshod  over  the  most  carefully  laid  plans 
for  conservation  and  beautlficatlon.  Witness 
the  powerful  Informal  alliance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Detroit  automakers  and  the 
roadbulldlng  industry;  or,  In  this  case  be- 
tween the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Stanford  University.  This  does  not  mean  the 
case  for  a  more  beautiful  America  is  hope- 
less. It  does  dictate  a  radical  change  in  our 
sense  of  values.  We  can  afford  the  Improve- 
ments we  need.  We  must  realize  It  Is  profit- 
able. In  both  the  esthetic  and  the  material 
enrichment  of  life,  to  demand  them.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  begun  the  reassessment. 
Now  It's  up  to  everybody  to  follow  through. 
This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8856. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  for  rea- 
sons which  transcend  the  dispute  over 
the  Stanford  accelerator  powerline.  Al- 
though the  desire  of  the  local  residents 


to  safeguard  their  private  interests  is 
understandable,  Congress  must  act  in  the 
interest  of  all  Americans. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  for  Congress 
to  act  now  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
more  lawsuits  springing  up  around  the 
country  as  the  result  of  the  court  of 
appeals  decision  in  this  powerline  con- 
troversy. If  we  were  to  follow  the  line 
of  reasoning  that  nothing  should  be  done 
pending  final  decisions  in  all  these  law- 
suits, the  result  of  our  failure  to  act 
could  make  this  problem  far  worse  than 
it  is  now. 

We  must  also  carefully  consider  the 
effect  of  delay  in  providing  power  to  the 
Stanford  accelerator.  The  accelerators 
construction  has  proceeded  on  schedule. 
As  of  January  1966,  there  will  be  a  re- 
quirement of  approximately  25  mega- 
watts of  electrical  power  for  the  acceler- 
ator. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  pres- 
ently guarantees  only  18  megawatts  of 
power  to  SLAC  on  the  existing  line. 
Thus,  we  can  see  that  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary 1966,  only  5  short  months  from  now, 
more  power  will  be  required  for  this  $114 
million  U.S.  investment  than  is  currently 
available.  Construction  of  an  overhead 
300  megawatt  powerline  will  take  6 
months  from  the  Initiation  of  the  con- 
struction activity.  We  are.  therefore, 
already  late  in  being  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  power  to  SLAC  by  the  first  of 
January.  Providing  this  power  by  the 
end  of  January  is  possible  if  we  start  the 
construction  of  an  overhead  powerline 
now.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  60  kilo- 
volt  line  which  now  goes  to  the  acceler- 
ator can  be  made  to  provide  30  mega- 
watts of  power. 

It  is  expected  that  the  requirement  for 
30  megawatts  of  power  will  be  exceeded 
by  the  Stanford  accelerator  prior  to 
March  of  1966.  Thus,  7  to  8  months 
from  now  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelera- 
tor will  necessitate  more  than  30  mega- 
watts of  power.  This  is  more  power 
than  can  be  brought  in  with  existing 
lines  and  facilities.  If  an  overhead  line 
is  available  by  March  of  1966 — and  it 
can  be  if  construction  were  to  start 
soon— there  would  be  no  power  problems 
for  this  unique  research  facility. 

If  the  AEC  were  forced  to  go  under- 
ground, however,  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  has  estimated  that  the  con- 
struction time,  including  the  design  and 
engineering,  would  take  18  to  24  months. 
If  AEC  goes  underground  starting  now, 
the  earliest  time  that  the  required 
power  could  be  available  for  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  would  be  February 
of  1967.  This  is  almost  a  year  later 
than  the  power  is  required  and,  as 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  has  pointed 
out,  the  construction  of  an  underground 
line  may  take  even  6  additional  months 
beyond  this  minimum  period,  delaying 
until  August  1967  required  power  for 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
stated  that  the  costs  for  personnel  for 
the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator,  whether 
it  is  in  operation  or  not,  is  $1.5  million 
per  month — $18  million  per  year.  This 
$18  million  per  year,  without  power,  may 
keep  the  scientists  together  in  the  lab- 
oratory, but  it  will  not  provide  the  re- 


search information  that  this  facility  was 
designed  to  produce. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  capital 
unused  is  money  lost.  At  6  percent  sim- 
ple interest  per  year,  a  $114  million  in- 
vestment represents  almost  $7  million 
per  year.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the 
S18  million  per  year  to  maintain  this 
facility  in  a  state  of  idleness,  we  will  also 
be  wasting  the  equivalent  of  $7  million 
per  year  on  the  unused  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  per  year 
then  is  the  cost  rate  of  delaying  the  con- 
struction of  an  overhead  powerline  to 
the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator.  The 
minimum  delay  for  going  underground 
is  1  year,  and  it  may  be  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  comparable  cost  in  the  latter 
event  vould  be  $37  million.  It  should 
be  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  any 
further  delay  in  enactment  of  H.R.  8856 
will  be  very  costly  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  8856)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2103,  which  is 
identical  to  this  bill,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned in  view  of  passage  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  bill  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7997)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  apportion  the 
sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1967,  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  which 
were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert : 

That  subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  82.900.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,"  and  Inserting  In 
Heu  thereof  "the  additional  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  the  apportionment  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  of  the  sum 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  expenditures  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  In  table  5 
of  House  Document  Numbered  42,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  but  the  Congress  reserves 
the  right  to  disapprove  the  cost  estimate  for 
completion  of  such  National  System  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  on  January  11,  1965. 
and  contained  in  such  document. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  is  au- 
thorized to  m£ike  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Sys- 
tem, including  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  after  1972. 
Such  study  shall  be  made  In  cooperation  with 
State  highway  de^mrtments  and  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  costs,  possible  exten- 
sions of  such  Interstate  System,  and  such 
other  considerations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  advisable.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  of  his  findings  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1.  1967. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"§135.  Highway  safety  programs 

"After  December  31,  1967,  no  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  under  section  104  of  this 
title  to  any  State  which  does  not  have  a 
highway  safety  program,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  designed  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents and  deaths.  Injuries,  and  property 
damage  resulting  therefrom,  on  highways 
on  the  Federal-aid  system.  Such  highway 
safety  program  shall  be  in  accordance  vsrith 
uniform  standards  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  provisions  for  an  effective  accident  records 
system,  and  measures  calculated  to  improve 
driver  performance,  vehicle  safety,  highway 
design  and  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and 
surveillance  of  traffic  for  detection  and  cor- 
rection of  high  or  potentially  high  accident 
locations.  Funds  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion from  apportionment  to  a  State  shall 
immediately  be  apportioned  among  the  other 
States  In  accordance  with  section  104  of 
this  title." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"135.  Highway  safety  programs." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  to  authorize  the  apportionment 
of  such  amount,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  ask  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  McNAMARA,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
FoNG,  and  Mr.  Pearson  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMENDATION  OF  POLICE  FOR 
PROTECTING  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  our  Capitol  Police  force, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  all  other 
law  officers  who  assisted  yesterday  in 
protecting  the  Capitol  against  a  pur- 
ported takeover  by  the  so-called  As- 
sembly of  Unrepresented  People.  Our 
policemen  were  prepared  for  this  on- 
slaught against  the  Capitol,  starting  at 
6  a.m.,  and  many  continued  on  their  duty 


stations  until  2  o'clock  this  morning. 
They  had  to  take  much  abuse  from  the 
members  of  the  mob,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  provoke  the  policemen.  How- 
ever, the  policemen  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  most  exemplary  manner  and 
accomplished  their  mission. 

The  U.S.  Government  cannot  permit  a 
march  on  the  Congress  by  a  group  bent 
on  taking  over  and  producing  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Long  ago  it  was  determined 
in  this  country  that  our  people  were  go- 
ing to  govern  themselves  through  a  sys- 
tem of  representative  government  which 
would  be  based  on  the  rule  of  law.  In 
the  interest  of  freedom,  national  secu- 
rity, and  stability,  we  can  never  submit 
to  mob  rule  in  America. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  in  this  country  pri- 
marily because  leaders  of  our  Nation 
have  encouraged  mobocracy  and  anarchy 
by  giving  the  green  light  to  demonstra- 
tions and  riots  in  the  name  of  civil  rights 
and  peace  at  any  price. 

These  people  who  attempted  to  march 
on  the  Capitol  yesterday — and  I  under- 
stand they  are  to  march  again  today — 
should  be  shipped  over  to  Vietnam  where 
they  could  be  permitted  to  march  in  the 
frontlines  with  our  fighting  men  who 
have  as  their  mission  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  order  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  who  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain their  freedom  against  Communist 
aggression.  In  fact,  the  editor  of  the 
Greenville  News  of  Greenville,  S.C..  Mr. 
Wayne  Freeman,  has  made  a  very  good 
suggestion  for  use  of  these  demonstra- 
tors in  Vietnam.  He  says  they  should  be 
recruited  "for  labor  battalions  digging 
latrines  and  trenches  as  close  to  the 
enemy  positions  as  would  be  safe  for  the 
guard  details  that  would  be  necessary  to 
get  them  there." 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  this  sugges- 
tion, and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the 
police  that  have  to  wrestle  with  these 
beatniks  and  pacifists  would  probably 
also  endorse  this  editorial  suggestion. 

In  closing  these  remarks.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again  I  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  our  police  force  and  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mr.  Joe  Duke,  for 
their  dedicated  and  effective  service  in 
preserving  law  and  order  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
I  cited  from  the  Greenville  News  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1965,  and  entitled  "Reaping  What 
They  Have  Sown."  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reaping  What  They  Have  Sown 

It  Is  written  In  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Hosea  that.  "They  have  sown  the  wind,  and 
they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind."  and  in  the 
Book  of  Galatlans  that  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

By  their  actions,  their  words  and  deeds, 
the  Federal  courts,  the  Congress,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  as  well, 
have  sown  among  susceptible  and  oppor- 
tunistic segments  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  a  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
for  the  established  Institutions  of  the  Re- 
public. 

They  and,  unfortunately,  the  majority 
which  depended  upon  them  for  reason,  bal- 
ance, and  protection,  are  beginning  to  reap 
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In  at  least  a  small  measure  that  which  they 
have  sown.  And- part  of  the  reaping  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  the  Capitol  itself. 

There  is  something  bitterly  Ironic,  tragic, 
and  pathetic  in  the  steps  which  Congress  has 
been  hastily  taking  to  protect  Its  own 
hitherto  sacrosanct  halls  from  a  threatened 
invasion  of  draft-card-burning  nonviolent 
demonstrators  chanting  slogans  pertaining 
to  peace  and  civil  rights. 

The  irony  is  that  what  has  been  happening 
in  Washington  during  the  last  few  days  is 
only  a  natural  result  of  what  the  Judicial, 
legislative,  and  executive  branches  did  to 
encourage  peaceful  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions in  the  South  and  in  striking  down  local 
laws  with  which  local  and  State  police  tried 
to  deal  with  the  demonstrators. 

The  pathos  is  that,  all  of  a  sudden.  Con- 
gress realizes  that  the  same  techniques  used 
against  city  halls  and  courthouses  In  small 
towns  in  the  South— and  few  up  there 
seemed  to  care  much — can  also  be  used 
against  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol 
itself.  And  the  creators  of  the  faceless  mob 
seem  to  be  panicky  about  It. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  nonviolent  civil 
rights  movement  has  now  grown  into  some- 
thing quite  different — a  Communist  domi- 
nated conspiracy,  for  the  events  in  Amerl- 
cus,  Bogalusa,  the  west  coast  ports  of  em- 
barkation, and  now  the  National  Capital,  are 
related. 

More  Members  of  Congress  seem  to  realize 
this  now.  They  should  have  paid  attention 
when  southern  leaders  and  the  southern 
press  were  trying  to  tell  them  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

President  Johnson  recently  expressed  great 
concern  over  the  rising  rate  of  both  minor 
and  major  violations  of  the  law  and  has 
called  for  a  war  on  crime. 

Does  he  not  realize  that  the  drastic  in- 
crease In  the  crime  rate  Is  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  the  Federal  court  decisions 
granting  immunity  to  civil  rights  demon- 
strators and  punishing  the  police  rather  than 
the  violators — and  to  the  long  series  of  deci- 
sions freeing  murderers,  rapists,  and  robbers 
on  legal  technicalities? 

Some  groups  in  their  Ignorance  have  be- 
come convinced  they  are  Immune  to  the  law, 
especially  local  law.  Others  are  convinced 
that  a  smart  lawyer  can  get  them  out  of  any 
kind  of  mess.  So  they  Ignore  the  law  and 
insult  the  law  enforcers  when  they  pay  them 
any  attention  at  all. 

The  draft-card-burning  bit  came  to  light 
in  Mississippi's  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
which  tried  to  displace  that  State's  delega- 
tion at  the  1964  convention  and,  even  now,  is 
trying  to  unseat  the  State's  delegation  to 
Congress. 

But  that  group  was  not  alone  In  the  con- 
spiracy. Other  civil  rights  groups  had  a 
part  in  It  also,  and  behind  them  Is  something 
more  sinister. 

The  mob  which  tried  to  block  the  way 
of  troops  being  moved  from  a  train  to  a  ship 
to  go  to  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  southeast 
Asia  shouldn't  be  hard  to  Identify  as  to  origin 
and  leadership.  Who  but  the  Communists 
had  anything  to  gain? 

The  demonstrations  in  Washington  over 
the  weekend  seem  to  have  fallen  short  of 
what  the  leaders  boastfully  predicted  and 
the  polltlcos  feared.  But  they  were  big 
enough  to  Indicate  that  there  may  be  a  lot 
more  to  the  iceberg  than  appears  above  the 
water. 

And  the  fact  that  any  group  can  threaten 
to  defy  the  selective  service  law  and  to  oc- 
cupy the  House  Chamber  shows  the  utter 
folly  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  gutted  Federal  laws  aimed  at  forbidding 
Individuals  or  groups  to  teach  or  advocate 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Congress  has  been  rushing  laws  aimed  at 
making  destruction  of  draft  cards  a  major 
crime.  We  doubt  that  It  would  stand  a  court 
test,  unless  the  Supreme  Court,  too.  has 
finally  gotten  the  message. 


The  situation  is  grave  enough  for  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  invoke  the  existing  laws 
against  sedition  and  treason.  Congress  has 
not  so  declared  It  but  the  Nation  Is  at  war. 
A  soldier  in  uniform  who  did  what  the  agita- 
tors are  trying  to  get  Negroes  subject  to  the 
draft  to  do,  and  who  are  urging  Negroes  in 
the  services  to  stage  hunger  strikes,  would 
be  subject  to  a  court-martial  at  least. 

A  soldier  who  behaved  in  such  a  fashion 
in  battle  would  be  subject  to  being  shot  to 
death  on  the  spot  by  the  nearest  ranking 
officer. 

As  for  the  draft-card  burners,  they  deserve 
to  be  drafted,  not  for  service  in  uniform 
alongside  honorable  men,  but  for  labor  bat- 
talions digging  latrines  and  trenches  as  close 
to  the  enemy  positions  as  would  be  safe  for 
the  guard  details  that  would  be  necessary 
to  get  them  there. 


MAN  ARRESTED  FOR  FOURTH  TIME 
THIS  YEAR  ON  CHARGE  OF  RAPE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  Evening  Star  of  August 
9  1965,  reporting  on  a  man  being  ar- 
rested for  a  fourth  time  this  year  on  a 
charge  of  rape  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  time  the  man  was  actually 
caught  in  the  act  of  committing  the 
crime.  According  to  another  report  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning,  the 
police  brought  in  the  arrested  man  on 
three  previous  occasions,  but  one  indict- 
ment was  dismissed  by  the  District  Court 
on  a  technicality  and  another  indictment 
was  dismissed  because  the  complainant 
committed  suicide  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  trial. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  29, 1965, 1  made 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  increasing 
crime  rate  in  America  and  my  remarks 
were  based  around  an  article  from  the 
Evening  Star  reporting  on  the  release  of 
this  same  man  who  has  been  arrested 
for  the  fourth  rape  charge  this  year. 
This  article  reported  that  the  judge  had 
to  release  the  defendant  "reluctantly." 
In  commenting  on  the  action.  Judge 
George  L.  Hait,  Jr..  refuted  the  idea  that 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crime  rate  in  Washington.  He  stated, 
and  I  quote : 

The  US.  court  of  appeals  sets  the  law. 
This  court  has  to  follow  It  •  •  •  this  man 
has  not  been  found  guilty,  but  certainly  jus- 
tice seems  to  cry  out  that  he  should  face 
a  Jury  of  his  peers. 

I  do  not  know  all  of  the  specifics  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  President,  but  this  case  is 
illustrative  of  many  of  the  cases  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  throughout 
this  country  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
individual  have  been  placed  above  the 
rights  of  society  in  administering  justice 
in  our  land. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  countless 
others  who  are  learned  in  the  law  and 
who  are  recognized  authorities  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  have  warned 
time  and  again  against  decisions  by  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  which  have  served 
to  effectively  tie  the  hands  of  our  police 
officers  in  trying  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice  and  protect  the  public  against 
the  ever-increasing  crime  rate  in  this 
country. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  from  the  Evening 
Star  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man    Seized    Attacking   Waitress 

A  laborer  with  three  arrests  for  rape  this 
year  was  charged  with  rape  and  robbery 
early  today  after  police  said  they  found  him 
attacking  a  woman  In  a  garage  In  Northeast 
Washington. 

Police  charged  Thomas  H.  Washington,  22, 
of  the  200  block  of  Kentucky  Avenue  S.E., 
with  rape  and  robbery  of  a  24-year-old 
waitress. 

The  woman  told  police  she  was  walking 
home  at  3:30  a.m.  when  a  man  approached 
her  in  the  1000  block  of  C  Street  NE.,  threw 
his  arms  around  her  neck  and  told  her  he 
would  kill  her  if  she  screamed. 

As  she  struggled  with  the  man  her  hand 
was  cut  by  a  linoleum  knife  he  held,  and 
as  he  dragged  her  into  an  alley  garage  with 
his  hand  over  her  mouth  she  left  a  trail 
of  blood  from  her  wound. 

Meanwhile,  someone  had  called  police  and 
reported  seeing  a  woman  being  dragged  into 
the  alley.  Detectives,  uniformed  officers,  and 
members  of  the  canine  corps  responded  and 
followed  the  trail  of  blood  to  a  garage  in  the 
300  block  of  11th  Street,  where  they  found 
the  attack  taking  place. 

Police  said  that  as  they  came  upon  the 
pair  Washington  put  $24  he  had  taken  from 
the  woman  back  into  her  hand. 

Police  said  Washington  had  been  charged 
with  raping  two  women  in  February  and 
raping  one  of  them  a  second  time  in  May. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  coopei-ate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 


VIETTNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  White  House  sponsored  another 
of  its  attempts  to  disguise  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  make  it  palatable  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  All  the  same  old 
dogmas  were  repeated,  just  as  though 
nothing  had  changed  since  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  went  over  to  Vietnam  in  October 
of  1963,  and  told  us  when  he  returned 
that  things  looked  so  good  the  boys  would 
all  be  back  home  by  1965. 

Ambassador  Taylor  went  through  his 
customary  ritual  of  evading  th£  entire 
issue  of  why  and  how  the  United  States 
has  flopped  completely  in  the  Taylor- 
inspired  enterprise  of  aiding  and  advis- 
ing the  Vietnamese  in  a  guerrilla  war. 
The  Taylor  concept  of  fighting  insur- 
gencies has  totally  failed  in  Vietnam, 
under  his  guidance  and  direction.  He 
has  proved  that  the  United  States  cannot 
win  guerrilla  wars,  at  least  not  under 
the  policies  of  a  Taylor.  All  we  do  is 
what  we  have  done  in  South  Vietnam. 
and  that  is  to  drop  all  pretense  of  helping 
one  side,  and  making  the  war  a  western- 
style  affair  with  large  conventional 
American  forces,  including  u.se  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Thanks  to  General  Taylor  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  the  Communists  have 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  cannot  cope  with  insurgency  on  its 


own  terms,  but  can  only  fight  it  by  turn- 
ing a  guerrilla  war  into  a  conventional 
one  fought  by  American  forces. 

Of  course,  nothing  of  that  kind  was 
admitted  at  the  White  House  yesterday. 
General  Ky  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  still 
being  the  titular  head  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  largely  honorary  office,  of  course, 
and  General  Ky  must  always  bear  in 
mind  what  happened  to  President  Diem 
when  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  arrived  in  Sai- 
gon as  American  Ambassador. 

But  the  war  is  an  American  war.  No 
longer  do  we  advise;  in  fact,  we  give  some 
status  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  as 
advisers.  They  are  to  conduct  their  end 
of  war  by  being  attached  to  American 
Army  units  to  interpret  and  give  us  ad- 
vice on  how  to  proceed  in  relations  with 
the  local  natives. 

The  recitation  of  how  things  are  im- 
proving in  Vietnam  is  a  depressing  thing 
to  hear  when  a  comparison  with  a  year 
ago,  or  2  years  ago,  or  4  years  ago.  or  10 
years  ago,  shows  only  that  the  American 
position  and  the  position  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  have  steadily 
eroded  and  deteriorated.  It  is  a  remark- 
able thing  to  be  able  to  go  up  to  the 
White  House  periodically  and  hear  how 
things  are  improving  when  each  visit  is 
occasioned  by  a  new  step  the  United 
States  has  had  to  take  in  order  to  stabi- 
lize a  deteriorating  situation.  It  is  an 
Alice-in-Wonderland  exhibition  of  how 
the  unpleasant  can  be  evaded  and  the 
failures  ignored. 

POLITICAL    FRAMEWORK    OP    WAR    EFFORT    BEING 
IGNORED 

In  light  of  this  most  recent  exhibition. 
I  have  no  hope  or  confidence  whatever 
that  the  conventional  war  we  are  now 
undertaking  in  Vietam  under  the  same 
men  who  failed  to  win  a  guerrilla  war, 
will  have  any  more  favoi'able  result.  For 
another  element  in  the  so-called  briefings 
of  the  administration  is  a  total  vacuity 
on  the  political  surroundings  of  the 
struggle  itself. 

It  has  been  the  ignorance  of  the  poli- 
tics of  war  that  has  brought  us  into  this 
situation.  But  the  same  ignorance  con- 
tinues at  the  highest  levels,  and  one  need 
only  report  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  cx>llapse  of  Malaysia  at  the  White 
House  briefings  until  the  question  was 
raised  by  a  Senator. 

To  the  administration,  the  v^^r  in 
Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  military  tactics. 
That  is  the  sad  but  plain  truth.  We  have 
based  our  policy  there  on  nothing  more 
than  military  tactics  and  we  have  been 
losing.  We  are  continuing  to  base  our 
policy  there  on  military  tactics  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  lose. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Asia,  at  the  famous 
dominoes.  If  the  dominoes  are  falling, 
they  are  all  falling  on  top  of  the  United 
States.  The  Malaysian  federation  is  col- 
lapsing. The  American  effort  to  hold  up 
Vietnam  as  a  bulwark  against  Commu- 
nist expansion  has  been  completely  out- 
flanked. All  that  were  left  of  the  domi- 
noes on  the  Asian  continent  were  Thai- 
land, South  Vietnam,  and  Malaysia. 
Now,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of 
weeks  before  the  only  ones  will  be  Thai- 
land and  South  Vietnam. 

Press  reports  today  indicate  not  only 
that  Singapore  expects  to  establish  trade 


and  diplomatic  relations  with  Indonesia 
and  China,  but  that  other  noncontiguous 
areas  of  Malaysia  may  very  likely  break 
away  also.  The  disposition  of  the  large 
British  military  installations  in  Singa- 
pore is  in  total  abeyance,  and  there  is 
already  talk  that  Britain  may  abandon 
those  installations  and  reestablish  its  de- 
fenses on  Australia. 

The  implications  of  the  dissolution  of 
Malaysia  brings  into  question  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  American  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  ramifications  are  truly  far  reaching. 
Malaysia  is  still  held  up  as  a  model  of 
how  guerrilla  war  can  be  fought  and 
won.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  model. 
But  it  is  obviously  no  model  for  how  a 
victory  over  guerrillas  can  be  consoli- 
dated. It  leaves  totally  unsolved  the 
question  of  how  a  Western  nation — be  it 
Britain  or  the  United  States — can  ar- 
range to  leave  behind  it  an  Asian  politi- 
cal organization  of  its  own  choosing. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Malay  penin- 
sula itself  will  again  become  the  battle- 
ground of  a  Communist  insurgency.  I 
pray  it  will  not.  But  the  failure  of  the 
various  ethnic  and  widely  scattered 
states  to  make  a  go  of  nationhood  is  not 
simply  a  \actory  for  China  or  Indonesia, 
but  a  total  defeat  for  the  Western  con- 
cept that  governments  of  Asians  can  be 
controlled  and  manipulated  to  serve 
Western  purposes. 

Malaysia  was  an  artificial  state,  cre- 
ated by  Britain  to  serve  British  interests. 
In  that  respect,  it  was  the  Jordan  of  the 
Far  East.  Now,  its  wealthiest  element  is 
gone,  and  the  racial  balance  that  held 
the  country  together  this  long  is  de- 
stroyed. Indonesia,  which  is  totally 
anti-West  and  pro-Chinese,  has  scored 
an  undeniable  political  victory.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  Sukarno  is  not  going  to 
be  vastly  more  influential  in  Asian  af- 
fairs as  a  result  of  these  events  is  whis- 
tling past  the  graveyard.  And  anyone 
who  thinks  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
unaffected  by  these  events,  not  to  men- 
tion the  events  that  may  yet  flow  from 
them,  is  deluding  himself. 

Yet  all  this  caused  not  an  eyebrow  to 
be  raised  down  at  the  State  Department. 
The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  even  see 
fit  to  mention  it  in  his  turn  at  the  brief- 
ing yesterday.  When  asked  about  it,  he 
dismissed  the  whole  affair  as  relatively 
insignificant.  Obviously,  the  State  De- 
partment, too,  sees  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  one  of  military  tactics.  Its  virtual 
resignation  from  its  duties  is  a  major 
reason  why  no  large  nation  anywhere  in 
the  world  has  joined  us  in  Vietnam.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  gratified  that  Thai- 
land and  the  Ivory  Coast  are  expressing 
verbal  support  for  us.  He  is  delighted 
that  36  flags  are  "with  us"  in  Vietnam, 
although  he  neglects  to  mention  that 
they  do  not  fly  over  much  more  than  36 
flagpoles. 

Mr.  President,  he  talks  about  some 
contribution  from  Australia.  But,  by 
and  large,  when  the  State  Department 
talks  about  36  flags  flying  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  manpower  those  flags  repre- 
sent is  insignificant. 

I  find  no  sense  of  feeling  that  we  are 
getting  any  allied  support  by  way  of 
token  support. 


Let  the  American  people  also  recog- 
nize that  a  vast  propaganda  drive  has 
been  directed  toward  those  nations  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Let  the  American  people  understand 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  putting  great  pressure 
upon  government  after  government  to 
give  us  at  least  some  symbolic  support 
in  South  Vietnam  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  can  make  the  statement  that 
we  have  so  many  flags  there,  that  now 
there  are  36  and  it  may  very  well  go  up 
to  a  larger  number.  But,  the  test  so  far 
as  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America 
are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  boys  of 
America  who  are  dying  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  concerned,  is  how  much  man- 
power, muscle,  and  blood  those  fiagpoles 
represent  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  hoodwinked  by 
State  Department  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment propaganda.  Nor  am  I  ever  going 
to  be  silenced  as  a  result  of  the  deception 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
fense Department  in  regard  to  their 
propaganda,  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war. 

Only  when  that  war  is  made  consti- 
tutional and  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress live  up  to  their  constitutional  obli- 
gations by  putting  before  the  American 
people  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
shall  go  to  war,  by  way  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  such  declaration  is  passed  by 
Congress,  will  the  lips  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  ever  be  silenced  in  the 
continual  plea  for  peaceful  approaches 
to  this  threat  of  a  third  world  war. 

We  are  making  history.  I  want  my 
country  to  write  a  different  chapter  of 
history  than  it  is  writing  now  in  respect 
to  its  absolutely  inexcusable  and  illegal 
course  of  action  in  Asia.  We  stand  not 
only  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but,  in  open  violation 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  must  ask  the  administration. 
Where  are  India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and 
Indonesia? 

These  are  the  five  great  non-Commu- 
nist powers  that  will  dominate  Asia  for 
decades  and  decades  to  come.  They 
oppose  U.S.  intervention  in  Asian  affairs, 
and  I  include  Japan  because  her  people 
oppose  it.  I  would  have  the  American 
people  remember  my  warning  again  to- 
day that  if  we  continue  this  policy,  no 
matter  how  many  decades  it  takes  for 
them  to  drive  us  out  of  Asia,  thty  will 
eventually  drive  us  out  of  Asia.  We 
shall  finally  end  reaching  the  negotiated 
settlement  that  we  ought  to  seek  to  reach 
now  without  the  sacrificing  of  thousands 
of  Americans  whom  we  are  on  the  way 
to  sacrifice  in  the  months  ahead,  unless 
the  American  people  say  to  this  admin- 
istration, "Halt  your  war  in  southeast 
Asia." 

Only  the  American  people  are  the  re- 
maining power  that  can  stop  this  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  to  world  war  in,  being  led 
primarily  by  the  United  States. 

So  where  are  India,  Pakistan,  Japan, 
and  Indonesia?  There  is  not  a  mention 
of  them  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
though  they  are  the  great  powers  of  Asia. 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands — where  are  they?  No  men- 
tion of  them  either,  although  they  are 
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the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe. 
Not  even  a  mention  of  Great  Britain, 
although  she  is  the  only  significant  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  is  actively  support- 
ing our  activities  in  Vietnam,  and  now 
her  support,  too,  is  drawn  deeply  into 
question. 

We  reached  the  stage  yesterday  where 
the  Secretary  of  State  drew  encourage- 
ment from  the  fact  that  Burma  and 
Cambodia  were  not  opposing  us  as  bit- 
terly at  the  moment  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  That  is  the  most  than  can  be  said 
for  the  state  of  our  relations  among  af- 
fected nations  on  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam. 

ROLE     OP    UNITED     NATIONS 

The  most  depressing  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  is  Its  continued 
failure  to  lay  the  Vietnam  war  before 
the  United  Nations.  Some  lipservice  was 
given  to  our  obligation  to  the  Organi- 
zation in  recent  weeks  by  the  exchange 
of  letters  via  Ambassador  Goldberg. 
But  they  have  been  nothing  but  a  buck- 
passing.  They  have  sought  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  Secretary  General,  U  Thant. 

In  his  capacity  as  Secretary  General, 
U  Thant  has  consistently  reflected  the 
position  of  his  own  country  of  Burma. 
He  wants  to  be  left  alone  in  his  neutral- 
ism. Like  Burma,  and  like  so  many  other 
new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Thant 
gives  me  the  impression  of  having  no 
capacity  at  all  for  dealing  with  the  is- 
sues among  the  great  powers.  To  him, 
the  issues  for  the  U.N.  are  those  affect- 
ing emerging  nations,  particularly  their 
economic  and  cultural  development. 

But  problems  of  war  and  peace  are  too 
much  for  him,  because  the  real  threats  to 
world  peace  are  the  conflicts  among  the 
United  States  and  Russia  or  the  United 
States  and  China. 

Burma  is  a  small  country;  like  Cam- 
bodia and  many  of  its  other  nelEthbors, 
it  senses  that  it  must  accommodate  to 
the  prevailing  presence  of  a  large  and 
powerful  nation.  It  does  not  want  to 
be  torn  apart,  like  Vietnam  has  been  torn 
apart,  by  becoming  a  battleground  for 
American  and  Chinese  interests  and  con- 
flicts. 

U  Thant  reflects  his  country's  position 
exactly.  He  appears  to  be  afraid  of 
great  pK)wer  issues,  as  are  so  many  of 
the  new  nations  and  their  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations.  To  them, 
the  U.N.  is  a  place  to  come  to  condemn 
all  Western  countries.  Communist  and 
non-Communist  alike,  for  the  paucity  of 
their  economic  aid.  But  it  is  not  an 
organization  to  keep  peace.  That,  in 
their  view,  must  be  done  by  the  great 
powers. 

If  we  take  any  question  to  the  United 
Nations  which  might  lead  to  giving  more 
and  more  American  money  to  more  and 
more  small  nations,  we  get  an  enthusias- 
tic response.  However,  when  we  take  to 
the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  peace. 
Involving  the  threat  to  peace  which 
exists  because  of  the  conflict  that  has 
developed  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  the  small  nations  want  to  be  left 
alone. 

We  cannot  justify  leaving  any  member 
of  the  United  Nations  alone,  in  respect 
to  its  clear  treaty  obligations  to  follow 
a  course  of  action  through  procedures 


of  the  United  Nations  that  will  help 
create  and  enforce  peace. 

This  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
before  that  the  only  advantage  to  the 
great  powers  of  the  U.N.  is  its  peace- 
keeping function.  If  it  fails  this  mission, 
then  the  U.N.  has  little  value  for  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  Western  Europe,  either. 

It  is  traditional  to  have  a  Secretary 
General  from  a  relatively  neutral  coun- 
try. But  the  Secretaries  General  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  not  afraid  to 
tackle  the  big  issues.  They  may  have 
felt  themselves  above  the  battle  in  terms 
of  their  personal  views,  but  they  never 
felt  above  the  great  power  battles  in 
terms  of  the  function  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

So  we  heard  it  said  at  the  White  House 
that  the  United  States  had  asked  the 
UN.  and  U  Thant  to  make  any  contribu- 
tions they  could  to  the  settlement  of  the 
war,  and  they  had  come  up  with  nothing. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  think  U  Thant 
would  come  up  with  anything,  ansrway. 
He  never  has  exercised  any  capacity  for 
dealing  with  issues  that  have  threatened 
world  peace.  I  think  he  prefers  not  to 
have  the  United  Nations  exercise  any 
peacekeeping  function  at  all. 

That  is  the  position  of  many  new  na- 
tions. They  want  China  and  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  leave  the 
new  nations  out  of  it. 

What  will  befall  all  these  bystanders  If 
Russia  and  China  and  the  United  States 
fail  to  settle  their  differences  peacefully — 
as  we  have  failed  in  Vietnam — is  some- 
thing they  prefer  not  to  think  about. 

They  prefer  not  to  consider  what  will 
happen  to  Burma  and  Cambodia  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continues  to  escalate, 
and  results  in  a  massive  war  between  the 
United  States  and  China  or  between  the 
United  States  on  one  side,  and  China 
and  Russia  on  the  other. 

But  whatever  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Secretary  General  to  deal  with  the  main 
purpose    of    the    United    Nations,    the 
United  States  has  no  out  In  leaving  the 
matter  up  to  him.    We  are  a  party  to 
the  dispute  in  Vietnam,  and  as  such  we 
have  clear  and  definite  obligations  under 
the  U.N.  Charter  to  lay  such  a  dispute 
before  the  Security  Council.    U  Thant  is 
not  a  party  to  the  dispute;  other  U.N. 
members  are  not  parties  to  the  dispute. 
But  we  are.    And  as  such,  article  37  ap- 
plies directly  to  us.    How  many  times  in 
the  last  2  years  have  I  read  this  article 
and  other  articles  of  the  charter  to  the 
Senate?     How  many  times  during  the 
last  2  years  have  I  pointed  out  that,  after 
all,  the  procedure  for  laying  this  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  a  very  simple  procedure? 
All  the  President  needs  to  do  Is  to  in- 
struct his  Ambassador  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  current  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  asking  for  a  meeting  to  consider 
the  threat  to  the  peace  In  Vietnam.    It  is 
that  simple.     We  do  not  even  have  to 
propose  a  solution,  or  a  particular  U.N. 
action. 

Listen  again  to  article  37.    It  states: 
Should    the   parties    to   a   dispute   of   the 
nature  referred  to  In  article  33  fall  to  settle 
It   by  the  means  Indicated   In   that  article, 
they  shall  refer  It  to  the  Security  Council. 


There  is  nothing  permissive  about 
that  language;  it  is  mandatory  language. 
The  United  States  has  failed  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  article  37  of  the 
charter,  and  therefore  stands  In  viola- 
tion of  it. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that  we 
are  not  the  only  violator.  Of  course  not. 
The  Communists  violate  it,  too.  But 
that  is  some  company  to  be  keeping. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference,  so  far  as  our  legal  obligations 
are  concerned,  how  many  other  nations 
are  also  violators.  We  profess  to  stand 
for  an  order  of  law.  We  ought  to  prac- 
tice our  professings. 

So  I  say  all  the  letters  to  U  Thant  ask- 
ing him  to  help  us  bring  North  Vietnam 
to  the  negotiating  table  will  not  fulfill 
that  American  obligation  under  article 
37. 

Today's  New  York  Times  reports: 

The  search  for  a  Vietnam  peace  formula 
undertaken  by  six  Security  CouncU  mem- 
bers has  reached  a  standstill,  diplomatic 
sources  said  tonight. 

The  story  indicates  that  the  six  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  were  divided  on  whether  Viet- 
nam should  be  made  the  subject  of  de- 
bate. 

The  six  nations  are  Jordan,  Malaysia, 
Netherlands,  Ivory  Coast,  Bolivia,  and 
Uruguay. 

The  New  York  Times  story  continues: 

Privately,  some  diplomats  have  expressed 
Irritation  that  the  United  States  has  placed 
the  Council  members  In  an  Impossible  situa- 
tion. They  complain  that,  without  asking 
for  a  debate,  the  United  States  has  seemed 
to  be  expecting  some  action  from  the  Coun- 
cil and  they  do  not  see  what  the  Council 
usefully  can  do  at  the  moment. 

Of  course,  what  the  Security  Council 
can  usefully  do  at  the  moment  is  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  take  under  considera- 
tion threats  to  the  peace.  That  is  what 
it  is  there  for.  In  fact,  that  is  all  in  the 
world  it  is  there  for. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  those  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  nonperma- 
nent  as  well  as  the  permanent  members. 
"Each  and  every  one  of  you  has  the  clear 
legal  obligation  to  raise  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Security  Council.  The  fact  that 
you  have  not,  or,  if  it  is  true  as  the  New 
York  Times  story  seems  to  indicate,  you 
are  not  anxious  to,  my  country,  as  a  bel- 
ligerent, under  article  XXXVn  has  a 
clear  duty  to  raise  it." 

We  have  walked  out  on  that  obliga- 
tion. 

The  Security  Council  has  no  other 
function.  I  say,  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  If  it  is  unwilling  or  afraid 
even  to  debate  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace  which  exists  In  the  world  today, 
then  I  suggest  that  it  disband  and  that 
its  members  go  home  and  stop  pretend- 
ing to  be  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Security  Council,  the  Secretary 
General,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  the 
passing  of  the  buck.  Among  them,  they 
are  signing  the  death  warrant  of  tlie 
United  Nations.  It  already  has  little 
enough  international  respect  without  this 


game  of  musical  chairs  over  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  the  first  responsibility. 

They  all  have  a  responsibility  which 
they  are  failing  to  live  up  to.  Their 
failure  must -be  the  despair  of  mankind. 

But  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  have  no  con- 
trol or  authority  over  the  actions  of  the 
Secretary  General  or  the  other  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  I  do  have  a 
voice,  however  small,  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  shall  continue 
raising  it  to  demand  that  the  United 
States  not  proceed  further  into  this 
Asian  war  in  disregard  and  In  disobedi- 
ence to  the  solemn  treaty  which  we 
signed  in  1945. 

I  am  not  Interested  In  the  feeble  ex- 
cuses offered  by  this  administration, 
which  are  no  more  than  the  feeble  ex- 
cuses for  the  past  2  years  that  U  Thant 
has  not  come  up  with  any  Ideas. 
U  Thant  is  not  the  idea  man  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
people  in  our  own  Government  with 
ideas,  and  I  hope  we  have  one  or  two 
left  somewhere  who  still  have  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  live  up 
to  its  U.N.  Charter  obligations. 

Oh,  we  are  told  that  delicate  negotia- 
tions must  be  undertaken  on  a  private 
basis  among  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  work  out  some  course  of  ac- 
tion that  can  produce  progress.  Well, 
that  is  normal  procedure.  But  why  have 
we  been  fighting  a  war  for  4  years,  and 
only  now  saying  that  some  delicate  nego- 
tiations would  be  necessary  before  we 
could  go  to  the  U.N.? 

It  is  obvious  that  even  now  we  have  not 
made  any  decision  to  seek  United  Nations 
jurisdiction,  because  if  we  had,  we  would 
be  engaged  in  such  negotiations  ourselves 
and  would  not  be  leaving  the  matter  up 
to  U  Thant  and  to  the  six  nonpermanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  If  we 
were  intending  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
under  the  charter,  we  would  be  deeply 
engaged  in  negotiating  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  on  taking  up 
the  Vietnam  problem  and  working  out 
some  possible  action  for  the  Council  to 
take. 

My  question  Is,  What  does  our  admin- 
istration have  to  say  about  article  37? 
How  long  is  it  going  to  be  willing  to  follow 
a  policy  that  is  every  bit  as  much  In  vio- 
lation of  the  charter  as  was  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Hungary?  Indeed,  our  record 
in  Vietnam  shows  that  we  are  making 
war  with  as  much  disregard  for  the 
United  Nations  as  are  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnam. 

When  he  was  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  renowned  for  refusing 
to  let  anything  come  to  a  vote  until  he 
had  worked  out  some  compromise  that  he 
knew  would  guarantee  success.  We  hear 
that  policy  applied  now  to  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  public  Is  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  It  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  the  United  States  to  have 
an  acrimonious  debate  at  the  Security 
Council  and  a  veto  of  a  proposed  course 
of  action. 

But  this  can  only  mean  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  embarrassed  at  being  an 
outlaw  nation  under  the  charter.  It  can 
only  mean  that  we  are  less  embarrassed 
at  embarking  on  war  in  violation  of  our 
treaty  commitment  to  the  U.N.  than  we 


would  be  at  having  a  U.N.  peace  move 
turned  down. 

This  is  nothing  but  doubletalk.  It  is 
pure  doubletalk  to  say  that  we  cannot  go 
to  the  U.N.  until  everything  is  worked  out 
in  advance.  We  are  not  even  trying  to 
work  anything  out.  We  have  only  asked 
U  Thant  and  other  members  for  some 
ideas. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  a  conflagration  in  Asia  is 
not  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation  in  the 
American  Congress.  Surely  even  the 
former  majority  leader  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed to  be  vetoed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  a  sincere  peace  proposal. 

I  know  the  sotto  voce  argument  that 
is  being  made.  It  is  that  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  at  stake,  and  if  we 
press  anything  at  the  U.N.  without  prior 
Soviet  approval,  we  will  only  exacerbate 
other  pending  issues  with  Russia,  such 
as  disarmament. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  complete 
non  sequitur.  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand the  argument  that  we  must  not  do 
ansrthing  to  put  Russia  on  the  spot.  I 
am  for  putting  Russia  on  the  spot.  For 
2  years,  I  have  urged  putting  Russia  on 
the  spot.  ^  I  have  urged  my  Government 
to  take  this  issue  to  Russia  in  the  Security 
Council — and  to  France,  too.  No  one 
knows  what  the  position  of  France  would 
be  in  the  Security  Council.  We  should 
find  out  which  nation,  if  any,  in  the 
Security  Council  is  not  willing  to  ob- 
serve the  peacekeeping  obligations  of 
the  charter.  I  do  not  buy  the  argument 
that  that  would  make  it  difficult  for  Rus- 
sia in  regard  to  her  relations  with  China. 

It  Is  important  that  we  make  clear  to 
Russia  that  we  think  Russia  and  the 
United  States  should  each  and  both  as- 
sume their  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations. 

That  is  a  good  lesson  for  China  also. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  have  never 
bought  the  argimient  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  we  must  not  proceed  be- 
cause It  would  mean  In  effect  that  being 
a  law-abiding  nation  and  keeping  our 
obligations  might  make  It  difficult  for 
poor  Russia. 

Such  an  argument  would  be  almost 
humorous  If  It  were  not  such  a  tragedy. 
It  would  be  almost  humorous  If  It  were 
not  for  the  fact  our  failure  to  prosecute 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  our  ob- 
ligation under  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  Involves  the  killing  of 
American  boys. 

I  find  myself  aghast  at  the  statements 
of  spokesmen  for  this  administration 
that  we  have  got  to  continue  as  we  are 
for  the  time  being.  For  that  "time 
being"  and  for  that  period,  I  say  that 
many  American  boys  are  going  to  die — 
and  not  only  American  boys,  but  thou- 
sands of  other  human  beings. 

I  am  aghast  that  so  many  persons 
seem  to  think  that  because  political 
ideology  of  a  group  of  hiunan  beings  is 
not  liked.  It  Is  all  right  with  God  to  kill 
them.  Every  human  being  is  a  creature 
of  God,  and  every  human  being  is  a  child 
of  God.  I  cannot  reconcile  this  philos- 
ophy of  this  administration,  at  least  with 
the  religious  teachings  on  which  I  was 
nurtured  In  the  development  of  my  spir- 
itual beliefs. 


I  believe  we  have  a  clear  moral  and 
spiritual  obligation  to  follow  our  obli- 
gations under  the  charter  to  which  our 
country  has  affixed  Its  signature;  that 
we  ought  at  least  to  exhaust  all  the  pro- 
cedures available  to  us  in  an  endeavor  to 
reach  peace  through  the  application  of 
the  procedures  of  international  law  be- 
fore we  accelerate  a  war  which  will  lead 
to  the  killing  of  increasing  nimibers  of 
human  beings  on  each  side  of  that  war, 
undeclared  and  illegal.  In  the  months 
ahead,  while  apparently  we  wait  for 
U  Thant  to  come  up  with  an  Idea  that 
would  lead  us  to  peace. 

In  my  judgment,  we  shall  wait  a  long 
time,  and  the  blood  will  flow  in  streams, 
before  we  get  a  solution  through  the 
present  policies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  already  poisoned  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  Soviets  have  already  put 
into  the  deep  freeze  almost  every  sub- 
ject under  discussion  between  our  coun- 
tries. They  are  using  the  disarmament 
discussions  as  a  forum  to  attack  us  for 
our  war  In  Vietnam. 

Each  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
will  see  a  further  deterioration  In  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
more  we  put  into  the  war  against  North 
Vietnam,  the  more  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
obliged  to  come  to  their  aid.  Keeping 
the  war  out  of  the  U.N.  so  that  we  can 
fight  it  unencumbered  by  opinions  that 
might  be  expressed  there  is  only  another 
case  of  ignoring  the  political  surround- 
ings of  the  whole  issue  in  southeast  Asia. 

If  the  war  continues  on  its  present 
course,  and  the  escalations  by  the 
United  States  are  matched  by  North 
Vietnam,  and  ultimately  by  China,  we 
shall  not  have  anything  more  to  worry 
about  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  because  she  will  be  a  belligerent 
on  the  other  side. 

So  I  am  astonished,  and  I  fear  much 
of  the  world  is  astonished,  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State  say  that  for  an  Amer- 
ican-sponsored peace  proposal  to  be 
vetoed  at  the  UJ^.  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  the  United  States.  Apparently, 
to  the  State  Department  It  is  another 
case  of  saving  face.  But  the  face  of 
peace  does  not  need  saving.  To  make 
a  bona  fide  peace  proposal  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  whether  it  Is  vetoed  or  not, 
will  save  a  lot  more  face  for  the  United 
States  than  more  war  In  violation  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  will  save. 

CONGRESS  MUST  REMAIN  IN  SESSION 

I  restate  to  the  American  people  today 
that  they  must  make  clear  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  It  Is  their  job  to 
stay  on  the  job  until  January  1,  when 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will 
convene. 

The  administration  Is  presenting  us 
with  sophistries  and  excuses  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  briefing  given  Congress  yes- 
terday Is  that  the  war  will  continue  as 
before  for  some  time.  The  President  has 
already  counted  the  days  that  Congress 
will  be  out  of  Washington,  assuming  it 
leaves  on  Labor  Day.  He  is  willing  that 
the  war  be  prosecuted  at  existinglevels 
during  that  time,  while  we  give  IrThant 
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a  chance  to  persuade  North  Vietnam  to 
negotiate. 

We  do  not  plan  to  make  the  job  any 
easier  by  halting  the  bombing  or  by  eas- 
ing our  own  war  effort.  But  we  would 
give  U  Thant  116  days  to  make  a  peace 
In  Vietnam. 

After  that,  when  Congress  returns  in 
January.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Ameri- 
can war  in  Asia  will  be  put  into  high 
gear.  That  is  the  warning  that  I  issue 
to  the  American  people  today. 

I  urge  the  American  people  to  make 
Ijerfectly  clear  to  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  should  remain  in  session  all 
this  fall  to  carry  out  their  constitutional 
obligation  to  be  available  at  all  times  to 
exercise  constitutional  checks  upon  the 
President,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  sacrifices  from 
Members  of  Congress.  They  are  all  well 
paid.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  us  who  is 
underpaid.  We  ought  to  earn  our  money. 
We  will  not  be  earning  our  money  in 
days  of  great  national  emergency  when 
we  are  outside  Washington. 

The  major  business  of  the  Government, 
as  far  as  the  vital  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  countiT  is  concerned,  happens  to 
be  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

My  advice  to  Members  of  the  Congress 
Is  that  they  will  find,  if  they  adjourn 
sine  die  on  Labor  Day,  or  shortly  there- 
after, large  numbers  of  their  constituents 
will  want  to  know  why  they  are  back 
home  and  why  they  are  not  in  Washing- 
ton attending  to  the  business  of  Congress 
in  connection  with  its  responsibility  to 
maintain  its  congressional  checks  under 
our  form  of  government,  in  days  of 
emergency,  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  follow  a  pro- 
gram of  adjourning  sine  die  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  coming  back  116  days  later, 
that  then  the  national  emergency  will 
be  declared.  Reservists  and  Guardsmen 
will  be  called  up  and  all  the  statutory 
powers  that  come  into  play  upon  the 
calling  of  a  national  emergency  will  be 
exercised.  The  United  States  will  be 
placed  on  a  war  footing  that  will  be  en- 
tirely comparable  to  that  which  existed 
during  the  Korean  war. 

I  base  that  judgment  and  opinion  on 
the  fact  that,  unless  we  remain  in  ses- 
sion and  do  what  we  can  to  check  the 
escalation  of  that  war,  preparation  for 
the  escalation  will  go  on.  As  the  prepa- 
rations continue,  we  are  more  and  more 
endangered  of  returning  in  January  only 
to  be  faced  with  an  accomplished  fact. 

I  also  predict  that  all  of  this  will  take 
place  without  the  United  States  ever 
once  laying  the  war  before  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

After  that,  there  will  be  no  turning 
back,  and  there  will  be  no  effort  to  seek 
United  Nations  or  other  third  party  ne- 
gotiation. After  that,  it  will  be  a  war  to 
the  end,  but  to  the  end  of  what,  the 
White  House  briefing  does  not  yet  say. 

Under  the  best  possible  circumstances, 
the  use  of  a  million  or  so  U.S.  troops 
could  suppress  the  Vietcong.  That  as- 
sumes that  North  Vietnam  does  no  more 


than  she  is  doing  now  to  help  them,  and 
it  assumes  that  neither  China  nor  Russia 
steps  up  their  aid  to  the  Vietcong. 

These  are  assimiptions  that  are  a  mil- 
lion-to-one shot.  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
minute  that  North  Vietnam,  China,  or 
Russia  will  limit  their  aid  to  the  Viet- 
cong to  current  levels  when  we  increase 
our  participation. 

I  warn  the  American  people  that  they 
and  their  Congress  are  being  prepared 
for  an  all-out  war  in  Asia.  That  is  what 
it  will  be,  if  third  parties  do  not  succeed 
in  achieving  negotiations  before  the  end 
of  this  year.  We  are  being  prepared  for 
the  sending  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  forces  into  southeast  Asia,  where 
they  will  die  like  files  unless  China  and 
North  Vietnam  and  Russia  do  us  the 
favor  of  staying  out  of  a  war  that  is 
being  fought  on  their  doorstep. 

E^^en  if  they  do  stay  out,  what  are 
the  prospects  for  the  future?  What  are 
the  chances  that  South  Vietnam  can  ever 
maintain  itself  as  an  independent  na- 
tion? The  example  of  Malaysia  darkens 
what  was  already  a  very  dim  outlook. 
Malaysia  was  an  artificial  creation,  just 
as  South  Vietnam  is  an  artificial  crea- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  do  any  better  with  its  handi- 
work than  Britain  has  done. 

Eventually  we,  too,  will  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  drawing  our  military 
outposts  back  out  of  the  Asian  mainland 
to  areas  where  our  way  of  life  not  only 
is  better  understood  and  received  than 
it  is  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  but  also 
where  it  is  politically  and  militarily  more 
defensible. 

The  United  Nations  could  help  us  to 
do  that.  But  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  a  million  American  marines  will 
never  help  us  remain  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. They  will  only  swell  the  number 
of  Asians  who  will  fight  to  the  death  to 
drive  us  out. 

The  American  peoplp  had  better  start 
warning  Congress  to  remain  in  session 
this  fall.  They  had  better  begin  to  com- 
municate to  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress whether  they  contemplate  a  costly, 
long-term  Asian  war  in  their  future  and 
in  the  future  of  their  children. 

The  administration  has  served  warn- 
ing on  Congress  that  it  is  eager  to  see  it 
leave  town  so  that  the  war  can  proceed 
and  the  halfhearted  efforts  to  encour- 
age someone  else  to  find  a  negotiated 
settlement  can  remain  undisturbed  in 
their  present  rut  until  January. 

The  administration  desires  to  be  free 
of  criticism  during  that  period  so  that 
when  Congress  returns  in  January,  the 
administration  can  say  that  all  peace  ef- 
forts have  failed  and  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  a  real  war  out  of  it.  That 
is  the  prospect.  Only  the  American  peo- 
ple can  change  the  course  of  the  war  in 
Asia.  The  time  remaining  for  changing 
the  course  of  the  war  is  fast  running  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  making  the 
same  suggestion  that  I  have  made  over 
and  over  again  for  2  years.  The  United 
States,  through  its  Ambassador,  should 
send  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  the  charter  itself, 
which  we  signed,  in  which  we  should  ask 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  Security 


Council,  for  its  jurisdiction,  the  threat 
to  the  peace  in  Asia  and  the  world  which 
has  been  created  by  the  warmaking  that 
Is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  We  should  make 
clear  in  that  letter  that  we  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Security  Council  in  car- 
rying out  whatever  peacekeeping  policies 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  Coimcil  for  bring- 
ing an  end  to  the  war  and  substituting 
the  force  necessary,  on  a  multilateral 
basis,  to  keep  the  peace. 

Those  forces  will  occupy  an  entirely 
different  status.  They  will  not  be  war- 
making  forces.  They  will  be  peacekeep- 
ing forces.  True,  they  will  fight  if  fired 
upon,  just  as  similar  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Gaza  strip 
have  functioned  for  years  and  prevented, 
in  the  Middle  East,  an  outbreak  of  a 
major  war;  just  as  the  United  Nations 
forces  now  on  Cyprus  are  functioning  to 
keep  the  peace.  They  are  not  there  to 
make  war.  However,  they  will  respond 
if  fired  upon. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  by 
the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
in  the  Congo  when  the  United  Nations 
moved  into  the  Congo. 

We  have  other  examples,  but  of  a 
lesser  degree,  in  which  the  Security 
Council  has  intervened  to  keep  the  peace 
when  there  was  a  growing  threat  of 
breach  of  the  peace. 

This  is  the  course  of  action  I  plead 
that  my  Nation  follow.  This  is  the  course 
of  action  which  is  the  treaty  obligation 
of  my  Nation.  It  is  this  course  of  action 
that  my  Nation  has  defied  ever  since  it 
has  been  making  war  in  Asia,  seeking 
to  alibi  its  action  on  the  ground  that  the 
Communist  nations,  too,  are  making  war. 
That  fact  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  member  of  the  U.N.  and  an  open 
violator  of  its  charter. 

So  I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  Presi- 
dent, for  whom  I  have  great  admiration 
personally,  and  with  whom  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  on  most  issues,  but  com- 
pletely in  disagreement  with  respect  to 
this  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy,  "Change 
your  instructions  to  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg." Stop  making  him  a  letter  carrier. 
Send  him  back  to  the  United  Nations 
with  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  in  be- 
half of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people  to  the  United  Nations. 
asking  the  United  Nations,  through  the 
Security  Coxmcil,  to  formally  take  juris- 
diction over  the  threat  to  world  peace 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  carry  out  its  ob- 
ligations to  maintain  peace  in  this  area 
of  the  world,  where  a  war  is  going  on 
that  may  very  well  develop  into  a  nuclear 
war  that  will  endanger  the  survival  of 
most  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  entitled  "U.N. 
Peace  Hunt  at  a  Standstill,"  written  by 
Kathleen  Teltsch;  another  article  from 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Singapore  Plans  To  Seek  Accords  With 
Communists,"  by  Seymour  Topping;  and 
another  article  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Britain  Assesses 
Singapore's  Move — Review  of  Defense 
Accord  With  Malaysia  Indicated."  These 
are  articles  that  I  cite  as  background 


supporting  material  for  some  of  the  ob- 
servations in  my  speech. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  state- 
ments and  the  program  of  the  Assembly 
of  Unrepresented  People  that  met  in 
Washington  to  protest  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1965] 
U.N.    Peace    Hunt    at    a    Standstill — Six 

Council  Members   Split  on  Full  Debate 

OF  Vietnam 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

UNrrED  Nations,  N.Y.,  August  9. — The 
search  for  a  Vietnam  peace  formula  under- 
taken by  six  Security  Council  members  has 
reached  a  standstill,  diplomatic  sources  said 
tonight. 

Private  negotiations  wlU  go  on,  these 
sources  said.  However,  It  was  reported  that 
the  six  were  split  on  whether  the  Vietnam 
issue  should  be  aired  at  an  open,  formal 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  six — Jordan,  Malaysia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Ivory  Coast,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay — 
began  their  private  talks  in  response  to  a 
letter  July  30  from  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the 
U.S.  delegate.  This  letter  did  not  ask  for  a 
Council  session  but  appealed  to  members  to 
help  find  an  acceptable  solution  and  was 
taken  up  by  some  states  as  compelling  them 
to  respond. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  known  to  have  been 
sounded  out  by  at  least  one  of  the  six  over 
the  weekend,  but  a  delegation  source  would 
say  only  that  the  Soviet  attitude  was  not  very 
encouraging. 

In  considering  a  U.N.  debate,  at  least  some 
members  expressed  reluctance  to  see  the 
Council  summoned  because  it  would  precipi- 
tate a  Soviet-American  clash.  Others  have 
insisted  that  they  have  a  commitment  to 
fulfill  and  should  seek  a  meeting,  regardless 
of  this  possibility. 

irritation  expressed 

Privately,  some  diplomats  have  expressed 
irritation  that  the  United  States  has  placed 
the  Council  members  In  an  Impossible  posi- 
tion. They  complain  that,  without  asking 
for  a  debate,  the  United  States  has  seemed 
to  be  expecting  some  action  from  the  Coun- 
cil and  they  do  not  see  what  the  Council  can 
usefully  do  at  the  moment. 

Disputing  this  view,  a  U.S.  spokesman  has 
indicated  that  the  intention  was  to  put  the 
matter  "In  the  lap  of  the  Council,"  not  with 
the  Idea  that  It  would  act  at  once  but  that 
it  would  gear  itself  for  future  needs. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  formal  debate  with 
Its  dangers  of  cold-war  wrangling,  some  of 
the  six  Council  members  hope  for  private  ne- 
gotiations either  by  Secretary  General  Thant 
or  by  outside  mediation  efforts.  However, 
a  diplomatic  source  said  Mr.  Thant  had 
indicated  that  he  saw  no  Immediate  pros- 
pect of  following  up  the  Initiatives  he  has 
made  in  the  past,  which  have  been  rejected 
by  one  side  or  the  other. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1965] 
United  States  Denies  It  Rejected  Bid 
Washington,  August  9. — The  State  Depart- 
ment denied  today  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration rejected  last  fall  a  proposal  by 
North  Vietnam  for  peace  talks  aimed  at  end- 
ing the  Vietnam  war. 

"We  are  not  aware  of  any  Initiative  that 
could  have  been  described  as  a  bid  for  peace 
talks,"  said  the  State  Department  press  ofla- 
cer,  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  at  a  news  confer- 
ence. 

He  had  been  asked  for  comment  on  an 
article  published  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday  that  said  such  a  Communist 


peace  overture  was  made  throtxgh  a  non- 
Communist  Asian  diplomat  and  was  rejected 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  McCloskey  was  then  asked  about  re- 
ported Communist  approaches  through  Sec- 
retary General  Thant  and  through  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  the  late  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations. 

"There  had  been  reports  of  feelers  and 
soundings,"  Mr.  McCloskey  said.  "We  have 
had  contacts  through  third  parties,  but  were 
not  satisfied  we  had  ever  received  a  bid  for 
peace  talks."  

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  10,  1965] 
Singapore  Plans  To  Seek  Accords  With  Com- 
munists— But  New  Independent  State 
Will  Continue  Cooperation  With  Britain 
in  Defense — Indonesian  Tie  Weighed — 
Secession  From  Federation  Laid  to  Ten- 
sion Between  Chinese  and  Malays 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 
Singapore,  August  9. — Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  declared  today  that  newly  inde- 
pendent Singapore  would  cooperate  with 
Britain  In  defense  matters,  but  would  seek 
new  understandings  with  Communist  coun- 
tries and  with  Indonesia. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  Singapore  wanted 
trade  ties  with  all  Communist  countries, 
would  accept  a  trade  mission  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  was  ready  to  reestablish  consular 
relations  with  Indonesia.  He  made  these 
arrangements  conditional  on  respect  for 
Singapore's  sovereignty. 

The  43-year-old  Prime  Minister,  who  Is  of 
Chinese  parentage,  made  his  policy  state- 
ment during  a  tearful  explanation  of  the 
weekend  events  that  resulted  In  the  surprise 
withdrawal  of  Singapore  from  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaysia  at  12:01  ajn.  today  and  its 
establishment  as  an  Independent  nation. 

relations  strained 

The  secession  has  put  a  severe  strain  on 
relations  between  the  three  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  which 
was  founded  September  16,  1963,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

The  remaining  members  are  Malaya  and 
the  Borneo  States  of  Sarawak  and  Sabah. 
Indonesia,  In  a  militant  "crush  Malaysia" 
policy  has  sought  to  detach  the  Borneo 
States,  which  are  defended  by  more  than 
7,000  Commonwealth  troops,  from  the  Malay- 
dominated  federation  government  In  Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Speaking  at  a  televised  news  conference  In 
an  emotlon-choaked  voice,  Prime  Minister 
Lee  asserted  that  the  Malay  Government  had 
forced  the  secession  of  his  Island  state  of 
2  million  people,  predominantly  Chinese. 
He  said  that  Prince  Abdul  Rahman,  the  Malay 
leader  who  Is  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaysia,  had  Indicated  that  com- 
munal strife  might  explode  between  Chinese 
and  Malays  If  Singapore  Insisted  on  remain- 
ing In  the  federation. 

In  Kuala  Lumpur,  Prime  Minister  Rahman 
said  he  had  found  It  Impossible  in  secret  talks 
Saturday  and  yesterday  to  reach  agreement 
with  Prime  Minister  Lee. 

"Obviously,"  he  said,  "the  present  setup 
could  not  go  on." 

The  Prince  has  been  under  strong  presure 
from  ultra-nationalist  Malay  leaders  of  his 
Alliance  party  to  take  militant  action  to  block 
efforts  of  Mr.  Lee  to  expand  his  political  In- 
fluence from  Singapore  Into  the  rest  of  the 
federation. 

The  ultranatlonalists  have  Interpreted  Mr. 
Lee's  activities  as  a  challenge  by  the  Chinese 
residents  to  Malay  political  paramountcy. 

communal  violence  feared 
Prince  Rahman,  who  has  sought  to  mod- 
erate the  quarrel,  noted  In  a  speech  this 
morning  before  the  Malaysian  Parliament 
that  Irresponsible  people,  "unfortunately 
from  both  sides,"  had  been  making  utter- 
ances that  might  cause  a  communal  holo- 
catist. 


The  Malaysian  police  in  Singapore,  now 
transferred  to  the  control  of  Prime  Minister 
Lee,  reinforced  patrols  tonight  In  Geylang 
and  other  sensitive  areas  of  the  city  where 
rioting  last  year  between  Malays  and  Chinese 
resulted  In  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
hundreds.  No  serious  Incidents  were  re- 
ported. 

Singapore's  population  Is  75  percent 
Chinese  and  12  percent  Malay,  Indians, 
Pakistanis  and  Ceylonese,  who  make  up 
about  10  percent,  and  the  rest,  mostly  Eu- 
rasians, have  not  been  directly  In  com- 
munal tensions. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  appealed  tonight  to 
the  Malay  population  to  remain  calm. 

"We  shall  be  united  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  culture,"  he  said.  "We  are  going 
to  have  a  multiracial  nation.  We  shall  set 
the  example." 

Under  the  Independence  of  Singapore 
Agreement,  reached  between  the  Govern- 
ment at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singapore, 
there  will  be  close  cooperation  In  matters 
of  commerce  and  defense  between  the  two 
states.  However,  passports  soon  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  over  the  causeway  that  links 
the  island  of  Singapore  with  Malaya. 

Singapore  Is  obligated  under  the  agree- 
ment to  continue  to  afford  to  the  British 
Government  bases  on  the  217-square-mlle 
Island  "for  the  purposes  of  assisting  In  the 
defense  of  Singapore  and  Malaysia  and  for 
Commonwealth  defense  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  In  southeast  Asia." 

The  British  maintain  their  Far  East  mili- 
tary headquarters  In  Singapore  under  the 
command  of  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  John 
Grandy.  They  also  operate  the  Changl  Air 
Base  and  the  Singapore  Naval  Base.        * 

MOVE    SURPRISED    AMERICANS 

The  secession  announcement  made  In 
Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur  shortly  after 
10  o'clock  this  morning,  produced  stunned 
reactions  throughout  Malaysia.  British  offi- 
cials had  only  a  few  hours'  notice  and  Amer- 
ican officials  were  caught  completely  by 
surprise. 

In  Kuchlng,  the  Sarawak  Government  an- 
nounced after  an  emergency  Cabinet  meet- 
ting  that  Singapore's  secession  would  "not 
in  any  way  affect  our  policy  and  position 
within  Malaysia."  The  Sabah  Government 
reserved  comment  until  the  return  of  Peter 
Lo,  the  Chief  Minister,  from  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Political  observers  were  dubious  that  the 
federation  would  survive  the  shock  of  Singa- 
pore's withdrawal.  Apart  from  the  pressures 
exerted  by  Indonesia  through  the  threat  of 
guerrilla  raids,  Singapore's  secession  upset 
the  political  balance  that  pulled  the  federa- 
tion through  past  crises.  With  the  two  mil- 
lion Singaporeans  out,  the  Malays  have 
become  heavily  preponderant  over  the  indig- 
enous peoples  of  the  Borneo  States. 

One  of  the  alms  of  the  Malay  leaders  In 
forcing  Singapore  out  had  been  to  overtake 
the  Chinese,  who  had  gained  a  slight  edge 
In  numbers  In  the  total  Malaysian  popula- 
tion of  about   10  million. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Aug.  10, 

1965] 

Rahman  Cites  Tensions 

(By  Seth  S.King) 

Kuala  LuMPxm,  Malaysia,  August  9. — 
Prince  Abdul  Rahman  told  a  sttinned  House 
of  Representatives  today  that  Singapore  was 
being  "separated"  from  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia  because  it  was  Impossible  to  go  on 
working  with  the  ethnic  Chinese  leaders  of 
the  Island  state. 

Both  houses  of  the  Malaysian  Parliament 
voted  later,  without  opposition,  to  reject 
Singapore  and  recognize  her  as  an  independ- 
ent country. 

The  move  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 
Even  the  British  upon  whom  Malaysia.  1b  al- 
most totally  dependent  for  protection  against 
Indonesia,  were  not  told  of  the  plan  until 
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last  night.  Prime  Minister  Rahman  said 
some  of  his  own  Cabinet  members  did  not 
know  about  the  move  until  today. 

Prime  Minister  Rahman  said  th«  decision 
was  made  by  a  small  group  of  Government 
leaders  Friday  night,  a  day  ofter  he  retiirned 
from  2  months  abroad.  On  Saturday,  Prime 
Minister  Lee  was  summoned  to  Kuala  Lum- 
pur. An  agreement  on  separation  was  signed 
that  night. 

RELATIONS    HAD    DETEBIOEATED 

Prime  Minister  Rahman  told  Parliament 
that  relations  between  Kuala  Lumpur  and 
Singapore  had  become  so  bad  that  he  had 
had  only  two  coiu-ses  of  action  open.  One 
to  take  "repressive  measiu-es"  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Singagu'e  government.  The 
other  was  to  amend  tl^constltutlon  and  drop 
Singapore  from  the  federation. 

"I  believe  the  second  course  of  action  is 
the  right  one,  sad  as  it  may  be."  he  said.  "We 
had  pledged  to  form  Mala3rsia  with  Singa- 
pore. But  having  given  It  a  trial,  we  found 
that  If  we  persisted  In  going  on  with  It  there 
would  be  more  trouble  to  Malaysia  than  wha.t 
Singapore  Is  worth  to  los." 

CHALLENGES    BY    KUALA    LUMPUB 

In  recent  months  the  People's  Action  Party, 
led  by  Prime  Minister  Lee  and  centered  In 
Singapore,  had  been  challenging  the  multi- 
racial Central  Government  on  many  Issues. 
Mr.  Lee  had  become  the  principal  spokesman 
for  the  scattered  small  parties  making  up  the 
opposition. 

The  disagreements  had  an  undertone  of 
racial  discord  between  the  Malays  and  the 
ethnic  Chinese. 

In  a  speech  following  Prince  Rahman's, 
Tan  Slew  Sin,  an  ethnic  Chinese  who  serves 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  said: 

"A  Chinese-Malaya  clash  in  Malaysia,  with 
the  two  races  roughly  equal  in  numbers  and 
in  many  places  inextricably  mixed,  would 
have  been  the  kind  of  holocaust  beside  which 
racial  riots  In  other  countries  would  be  a 
mere  picnic." 

Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur  agreed  to 
continue  cooperation  in  economic  affairs  "for 
their  mutual  benefit."  They  also  agreed  to 
establish  a  Joint  defense  council. 

Singapore  will  now  be  free  to  conduct  her 
own  foreign  affairs.  At  a  news  conference 
Prince  Rahman  said  Malaysia  would  sponsor 
Singapore's  application  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

At  present,  Singapore  Is  economically  self- 
sufficient.  But  her  promising  industrial 
growth  has  been  based  on  the  prospect  of  a 
Malaysian  common  market  in  which  Singa- 
pore's goods  would  be  sold  without  duty  in 
the  three  other  states.  Singapore  Is  also 
totally  dependent  on  reservoirs  in  Malaya 
for  her  water  supply. 

One  clause  of  the  separation  agreement 
stipulates  that  neither  Singapore  nor  Kuala 
Lumpur  will  sign  treaties  or  other  agreements 
affecting  both  without  the  agreement  of  the 
other  state. 

This,  in  theory,  would  prevent  Singapore 
from  unilaterally  making  peace  with  Indo- 
nesia or  signing  a  treaty  with  Communist 
China. 

But  Mr.  Lee  faces  a  Peiping-oriented  op- 
position that  could,  now  that  the  Malaysian 
plan  has  been  overturned,  seriously  threaten 
the  People's  Action  Party's  control  of  the 
Government. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1965] 
BarrAiN  Assesses  Singapore's  Move — Review 
or  Defense  Accord  With  Malaysia  Indi- 
cated 

London,  August  9. — Singapore's  decision  to 
leave  the  Malaysian  federation  thrust  a  wide 
range  of  problems  at  Britain  today. 

It  called  into  question  Britain's  defense 
agreement  with  Malaysia,  British  policy  in 


the  area  and  Singapore's  relationship  with 
Britain  as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Although  many  of  the  members  of  the 
government  were  on  holiday  when  the  news 
came,  the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office 
said  it  had  been  informed  of  Singapore's  deci- 
sion in  advance. 

( Radhakrlshna  Ramafil.  the  Malaysian 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  was 
stunned  when  he  heard  a  radio  report  of 
Singapore's  secession.  Later,  at  his  office,  he 
found  a  cablegram  from  his  government  in- 
structing him  to  advise  the  Secretary  General, 
U  Thant,  of  the  move.] 

WILSON   ON  VACATION 

There  was  no  indication  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson,  on  holiday  In  the  Islands 
off  Britain,  was  planning  to  return  to  London. 

Arthur  Bottomley,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commonwealth  Relations,  was  in  Accra, 
Ghana,  and  Michael  Stewart,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  left  for  the  SciUy  Islands  today. 

Despite  the  statement  by  the  Common- 
wealth Relations  Office,  It  was  believed  that 
any  advance  notice  had  come  only  hours  be- 
fore the  announcement  from  Singapore. 

DEFENSE  PACT  TO  BE  STUDIED 

The  office  said  Britain's  defense  agrewnent 
with  Malaysia  "and  possibly  other  aspects  of 
our  relations  may  have  to  be  reconsidered, 
but  we  cannot  say  anything  definite  or  indi- 
cate what  changes,  if  any,  may  be  needed 
until  the  matter  has  been  considered  in 
detail." 

One  of  the  "other  aspects"  of  relations 
with  Singapore,  which  has  been  associated 
with  Britain  since  1819.  when  It  was  ceded 
to  the  British  East  India  Co.  through  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  is  whether 
Singapore  will  remain  in  the  Commonwealth, 
of  which  Malaysia  is  a  member.  Observers 
here  assumed  that  Singapore  would  want  to 
remain. 

The  big  problem  is  Britain's  defense  policy 
In  Malaysia  as  it  pertains  to  Indonesia,  which 
contends  Malaysia  was  set  up  by  Britain  as 
a  device  to  encircle  and  eventually  over- 
whelm her.  Indonesia  has  sent  guerrillas 
into  Malaysia  and  fierce  clashes  have  ensued. 
British  troops  have  helped  Malaysia  under 
the  defense  pact. 

Late  tonight  the  Commonwealth  Relations 
Office  is.sued  a  statement  announcing  British 
recognition  of  Singapore  as  an  Independent 
state. 

Britain's  interest  in  eventually  shifting  her 
strategic  base  in  the  Far  East  from  Singapore 
to  Australia  was  viewed  here  as  having  re- 
ceived strong  new  impetus  from  Singapore's 
secession. 

The  British  base  Is  now  an  economic  neces- 
sity for  Singapore,  whose  trade  with  Indone- 
sia has  stopped. 

The  secession  agreement  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  the  base. 

But  observers  believe  that  if  Indonesia  rec- 
ognizes Singapore's  Independence,  as  seems 
likely,  trade  will  be  resumed  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  base  will  not  be  so  Important  to 
Singapore's  economy. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Aug.  10,  1965] 
Australians  Dismayed 

Sydney,  Australia,  August  9. — News  of 
Singapore's  vrtthdrawal  from  Malaysia  was 
greeted  with  dismay  today  by  Australians. 

It  was  feared  that  the  break  would  weaken 
the  capacity  of  both  Singapore  and  Malajrsia 
to  resist  Indonesian  pressure  and  make  more 
difficult  Australia's  commitment  to  assist 
them  militarily  and  economically. 

Paul  M.  C.  Hasluck,  Minister  for  External 
Affairs.  Issued  a  statement  in  Canberra  ex- 
pressing regret  that  the  union  "had  not 
worked  out"  but  voicing  the  hope  that  "there 
secxirity  and  stability  would  remain  sound." 

Australia  has  dispatched  a  battalion  of 
troops  and  air  force  and  naval  units  to  help 
protect  Malaysian  territories  from  Indonesia 
and  has  also  been  providing  economic  aid. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10.  1965] 
Japanese  Surprised 

Tokyo,  Augvist  9. — Singapore's  secession 
caxised  surprise  and  concern  in  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  in  some  business  quarters  here. 

Foreign  Ministry  sources  said  there  seemed 
to  be  no  legal  problems  involved  in  Japan's 
recognizing  Singapore  as  an  independent 
state.  But  they  said  Japan  faced  further 
difficulties  in  her  efforts  to  mediate  the  dis- 
pute between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 

The  sources  said  Japan's  business  ventures 
In  the  region  might  feel  major  effects  from 
the  secession,  depending  on  the  future  course 
of  economic  relations  between  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1965) 
United  States  Weighs  Recognition 

Washington,  August  9.— The  State  Depart- 
ment has  under  consideration  recognition  of 
Singapore  as  an  Independent  nation. 

U.S.  officials  privately  expressed  concern 
that  the  secession  would  weaken  Malaysia's 
capacity  to  resist  Indonesia  incursions.  This 
concern  was  heightened  with  the  news  that 
Singapore  would  follow  a  neutral  policy  and 
recognize  both  Indonesia  and  Communist 
China.  

Assembly   op  Unrepresented  People 
This  assembly  does  not  contain  representa- 
tives.    Nobody   has  been   elected   to   it.     It 
might  be  better  called  an  assembly  for  un- 
represented people. 

We  hope  people  who  take  part  in  work- 
shops will  talk  about  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing or  would  like  to  do.  We  think  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  doing  good  work  that  other 
people  do  not  know  about.  We  hope  the 
assembly  will  help  these  people  find  out 
about  each  other.  We  hope  they  will  discuss 
concrete  ways  in  which  they  can  support 
each  other.  We  hope  that  groups  who  al- 
ready have  plans  for  the  late  summer  and 
fall  win  circulate  them  so  that  other  people 
can  see  how  they  can  support  them.  We 
hope  new  programs  will  come  from  some  of 
the  workshops. 

HOUSING 

If  you  do  not  have  housing  tell  a  registrar. 
There  will  be  a  central  registration  table  at 
the  Sylvan  Theater  (indicated  by  X  on  the 
map)  Saturday  and  Sunday.  There  will  be 
a  registrar  at  each  workshop. 

At  the  registration  desk  a  card  with  your 
host's  name,  address,  and  telephone  number 
will  be  given  you.  Call  your  host  and  tell 
him  when  you  are  coming.  Get  directions 
to  his  house.  The  host  is  expected  to  give 
you  a  place  to  sleep.  You  must  provide  your 
own  food. 

For  those  who  can  afford  it,  housing  is 
available  at:  Gauntt  House,  1716  North 
Street  NW.,  HU  3-9791.  $2  per  night.  Cairo 
Hotel,  1615  Q  Street  NW..  HO  2-2104,  $6  per 
night  (double). 

FRIDAY,   august    6,   SCHEDULE 

The  4-day  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  Peo- 
ple begins  with  a  solemn,  silent,  unmoving 
vigil  line  In  front  of  the  White  House  in 
prayerful  commemoration  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb 
on  Hiroshima. 

At  11  a.m.:  Assemble  In  front  of  Wmte 
House  (registration).  Watch  for  wandering 
registrars  with  armbands. 

Noon:  Silent  prayer  vigil  In  front  of  Whit* 
Hovise. 

At  12:30:  Mass  meeting  at  the  Federal  Of- 
fice Building  or  in  Lafayette  Square  across 
from  White  House. 

Speakers:  (1)  Joan  Baez;  (2)  Rabbi  Feln- 
stein;  (3)  Robert  Parris;  (4)  A.  J.  Muste  and 
others. 

SATURDAY,    AUGUST   7,   WASHtNCTON    MONUMENT 

At  9  to  11  a.m.:  Assemble  at  Sylvan  Theater 
(on  the  Monument  Grounds)    for  folksing- 


(Registration  will  also  be  at  this  time.  Reg- 
ister at  Information  table  by  Sylvan  Theater 
or  with  roving  registrars.)  (Refer  to  map  X, 
not  printed  In  the  Record.) 

At  11  to  12:  Lunch  break  (bag  lunches  will 
be  sold  In  the  area) . 

At  12  to  6  p.m.:  Workshops  (nvmiber  in- 
dicates location,  see  map) . 

1.  The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  Washington,  DC:  Area  problems. 

3.  Apartheid  In  South  Africa. 

4.  . 

5.  Dominican  Republic. 

6.  Conscientious  objection  to  war. 

7.  Religion  and  social  action. 

8.  Puerto  Rico. 

9.  . 

10.  The  congressional  challenge  and  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

11.  Community  organization. 

12.  Free  university. 

13.  Free  student  union. 

14.  . 

15.  . 

At  8  to  10  p.m.:  Possible  regional  meetings 
in  area  chxirches. 

WASHINGTON     MONUMENT,     SUNDAY,     AUGUST     8 

At  9  to  11:  Folk-sing  at  Sylvan  Theater  on 
the  monument  grounds. 

At  11  to  12:  Lunch  break  (lunches  will  be 
sold  in  area). 

At  12  to  5:  Constituency  workshops.  (Let- 
ters designate  areas  on  map.) 

A.  Community  people:  (7)  Union  mem- 
bers; (8)  unorganized  labor;  (9)  community 
organizers;     ( — )    Housewives    (next    to    9). 

B.  Academic  community:  (1)  College  fac- 
ulty; (2)  high  school  teachers;  (6)  grade 
school  teachers. 

C.  Student  community:  (3)  High  school 
students;  (5)  college  and  university  students. 

D.  Other:  (10)  Polk  singers;  (11)  doctors; 
(12)  lawyers;  (13)  labor  organizers  and 
labor  people;  (14)  writers,  artists;  (15)  peace 
workers  and  peace  people. 

At  7  p.m.:  Meeting  of  all  participants  with 
reports  from  all  the  workshops.  The  agenda 
for  the  assembly  on  August  9  will  also  be 
decided  on  at  this  meeting.  Any  action  to 
be  taken  on  Monday  will  be  the  decision 
of  the  assembly  on  Sunday  night.  Place  of 
meeting  will  be  announced  Saturday 
morning. 

MONDAY,    AUGUST    9 

At  11  a.m.:  Assemble  at  area  to  be  desig- 
nated Sunday  night.  Declarations  of  peace 
will  be  read  on  this  day. 

DECLARATION     OF     PEACE,     AUGUST     9,      1965 

Because  for  20  years  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam have  been  tortured,  burned,  and  killed; 
because  their  land  and  crops  have  been 
ruined  and  their  culture  has  been  destroyed; 
and  because  we  refuse  to  have  these  things 
done  in  our  name,  we  declare  peace  with 
the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Because  millions  of  Americans  had  hoped 
and  expected  that  their  votes  In  the  1964 
presidential  election  would  move  our  country 
away  from  war  toward  peace,  and  because 
these  hopes  and  expectations  have  been  be- 
trayed in  Vietnam,  we  declare  peace  with 
the  people  of  Vietnam, 

Because  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
without  adequate  discussion,  has  permitted 
the  waging  of  an  undeclared  war,  we  sym- 
bolically assume  its  responsibility  for  this 
day  in  tlie  name  of  those  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  who  oppose 
this  war,  and  declare  peace  with  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  steady  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  threatens  all 
people  with  nuclear  death,  we  declare  peace 
with  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Because  we  believe  that  people  all  over 
the  world  must  find  ways  to  make  peace 
with  each  other  and  to  keep  their  govern- 
ments from  ever  waging  war,  we  declare 
peace  with  the  people  of  Vietnam. 


We  commit  ourselves  to  a  continuing  effort 
to  implement  this  declaration  of  peace. 

You  are  invited  to  write  a  declaration  of 
your  own. 

In  case  of  emergency,  call:  Washington 
Summer  Action,  819  Independence  Avenue 
SE.,  phone:  543-2203. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  will  be  administered  under  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  OfiBce  of  Education. 
I  understand  draft  regulations  have  been 
circulated  to  State  superintendents  of 
schools  and  others,  discussed  at  local 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  final  regulations  may  soon  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  under 
these  regulations  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  act — to  lift  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  neediest  school  districts,  those  hav- 
ing the  largest  proportion  of  children 
from  low-income  families — may  not  be 
met.  I  am  worried  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  act  may  be  diverted  from 
the  first  priority  needs  of  these  districts. 
Supplemental  projects,  however  desira- 
ble, are  not  fundamental  it  seems  to  me, 
and  in  many  of  these  neglected  areas 
should  follow  and  build  upon  improve- 
ments made  in  the  regxilar,  basic  educa- 
tional program. 

I  understand  that  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Education  have  reiterated 
and  emphasized  that  the  act  is  not  a 
general  aid-to-education  bill,  is  not  a 
school  construction  bill,  and  is  not  a 
teacher  salary  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  formula  in  the  act  is 
directed  to  school  attendance  areas  hav- 
ing large  numbers  of  "educationally 
deprived  children" — defined  as  those 
from  low-income  families.  For  example, 
title  I  of  the  act  contains  in  section  205 
(a)  the  requirement  that  payments  will 
be  used  for  programs  and  projects 
"designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  school  attendance  areas  having  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families." 

But  section  205(a)  also  requires  that 
these  programs  and  projects  be  of  "suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  to  give 
reasonable  promise  of  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  meeting  those  needs."  In 
many  districts,  I  believe  that  require- 
ment would  comprehend  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  regular  school  program. 

I  can  understand  that  in  a  compara- 
tively wealthy  State  such  as  New  York  or 
California — where  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren from  poor  families  in  any  school 
district  may  amount  to  4,  5,  or  6  percent, 
or  even  12  or  14  percent,  of  those  in  the 
school  district — the  purposes  of  the  act 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  designing 
special  projects  for  those  children. 

But  in  States  like  Kentucky,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  others,  the  first  prior- 
ities are  often  school  construction  and 
teacher  salaries.  The  committee's  own 
tabulations,  secured  through  the  Office  of 
Education,  show  county  after  county  in 
such    States    having    eligible    children 


amounting  to  35,  40,  even  50  percent  of 
the  school-age  population. 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  program  can  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  many  of 
these  districts  unless  it  can  be  directed  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  whole 
school  and  its  regular  program — includ- 
ing classroom  construction  and  better 
salaries  for  teachers,  if  those  are  the 
most  pressing  problems. 

The  needs  of  these  schools,  with  their 
large  proportions  of  "educationally  de- 
prived children"  to  use  the  terms  of  the 
act,  surely  can  not  be  met  simply  by 
superimp>osing  special -purpose  projects, 
important  as  they  are,  on  a  foundation 
fundamentally  weak  in  facilities  or  staff. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  in  enacting  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  insist 
that  the  neediest  school  districts  in  the 
Nation — those  having  one-room  or  old 
wooden  buildings,  the  lowest  paid  teach- 
ers, and  the  largest  numbers  of  children 
from  poor  families — use  the  Federal 
funds  allocated  to  them  by  this  act  solely 
for  the  kind  of  special-purpose  projects 
which  can  usefully  supplement  the  cur- 
ricula of  other  school  systems  which  have 
already  met  minimum  basic  standards. 

I  say  this  because  page  9  of  the  Senate 
committee  report,  discussing  the  use  of 
ftmds  under  the  act,  states: 

There  may  be  circumstances  where  a  whole 
school  system  Is  basically  a  low-income  area 
and  the  best  approach  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  would 
be— 

And  I  emphasize — 
to  upgrade  the  regular  program. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  in- 
tention is  being  ignored  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  hope  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  will  consult  with  the 
Office  of  Education  respecting  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  to  determine  whether 
they  will  carry  out  this  intention  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  committee  report.  For  I 
think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  in  the 
neediest  districts  in  the  Nation — having 
the  oldest,  most  overcrowded  buildings 
and  the  most  overburdened  teachers — 
local  officials  were  prohibited  from  using 
the  assistance  provided  by  the  Congress 
to  meet  their  most  immediate  problems 
first. 

I  urge  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  write  into  the  regulations  now  under 
consideration  specific  provisions  for  any 
school  attendance  area  in  which  35  p>er- 
cent  or  more  of  the  school -age  chil- 
dren meet  the  criteria  established  by  the 
act.  Such  provisions  could  insure  that 
these  schools  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  Federal  assistance,  as  approved  by  the 
States,  for  the  general  improvement  of 
their  facilities  and  regular  program — at 
least  In  those  places  where  the  school 
building  or  quality  of  instruction  does 
not  now  meet  minimum  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  provision  of  this 
kind  would  help  provide  the  sound  and 
proper  basis  for  any  effort,  to  use  the 
terms  of  the  act,  "of  sufficient  scope 
to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substan- 
tial progress"  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
these  areas. 
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I  hope  that  interested  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Mr.  Morse,  will  examine 
this  question,  and  consider  whether 
the  regulations  formulated  by  the  Office 
of  Education  have  been  directed  solely 
to  the  supplemental  needs  of  groups  of 
"educationally  deprived  children"  in 
well-established  school  districts,  or 
whether  they  properly  take  into  account 
the  basic  and  fundamental  needs  of  the 
neediest  school  districts  having  the  high- 
est fHjpulation  of  such  ctiildren. 


HOUSTON    SPACE    MUSEUM- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  phenomenal  success  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  Nation  in  pioneering  in  the 
field  of  space  exploration  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  personally  witness  these  ac- 
complishments. However,  I  have  concern 
for  the  future  generations  of  Americans 
who  will  know  of  these  feats  only  through 
historical  means  and  will  not  be  able  to 
personally  view  the  achievements  of  this 
age  of  pioneering  in  space. 

For  this  reason  I  have  supported  and 
urged  that  a  space  museum  be  established 
to  preserve  the  evidence  of  this  marvelous 
age,  and  the  citizens  of  Houston,  Tex., 
share  that  same  Interest.  Due  to  the 
proximity  of  the  NASA  Center  to  Hous- 
ton, and  the  major  part  which  that  city 
has  played  in  our  space  efforts,  I  feel  that 
the  location  of  a  space  museum  in  that 
area  would  be  an  excellent  action. 

To  illustrate  the  interest  which  the 
city  of  Houston  has  in  establishing  such  a 
museum,  I  ask  urianimous  consent  that  a 
resolution  which  the  city  council  has 
passed  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Expressing  Thanks  and  Appre- 
ciation TO  Congressmen  Albert  Thomas 
AND  Bob  Casey  and  Senators  Ralph  Yar- 

BOROUGH  AND  JOHN  TOWER  FOR  THEIR  HELP 

IN  Attempting  To  Establish  a  Space  Mu- 

SETJM  in  Houston  and  Pledging  Sttpport 

TO  Them 

Whereas  the  city  of  Houston  Is  undlfl- 
putably  the  space  capital  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  a  space  museum  be  established  lii  this 
city  so  that  present  and  future  generations 
may  more  fully  Inform  themselves  of  the 
achievements  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  field  of  space  exploration;  and 

Whereas  various  proposals  have  been  made 
as  to  the  form  such  a  museum  might  take, 
either  as  an  entirely  new  structure  or  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  present  Houston  Museum  of 
Natural  Science  and  the  Burke  Baker  Plane- 
tarium, which  are  located  on  4'/2  acres  of 
Hermann  Park  ground;  and 

Whereas  regardless  o^  the  site  eventually 
chosen,  the  establishment  of  such  a  museum 
Is  df  vital  concern  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Houston;  and 

Whereas  both  of  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressmen from  the  city  of  Houston,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Thomas  and  the  Honorable 
Bob  Casey,  and  both  U.S.  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH  and  the  Honorable  John  Tower, 
have  worked  diligently  for  the  estabUshment 


of  such  a  museum  in  the  city  of  Houston; 
and 

Whereas  the  mayor  and  City  Covmcll  of  the 
City  of  Houston  are  willing  to  do  all  that  Is 
possible  to  assist  In  the  efforts  to  establish 
the  aforementioned  museum:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  and  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Houston,  Tex.,  do  hereby  ex- 
press their  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  of 
the  aforementioned  officials.  Congressmen 
Thomas  and  Casey,  and  Senators  Yarborough 
and  Tower,  for  their  past  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  aforesaid  museum  and  do  hereby  pledge 
their  support  in  any  future  efforts  In  this 
regard. 

(Passed  and  approved  by  the  imanimous 
vote   of   the   entire   city  council  in  regular 
meeting  this  28th  day  of  July  1965.) 
Louis  Welch. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Houston. 
Robert  S.   (Bob)   Webb. 

Councilman,  District  A. 
Abthttr  L.  Miller. 

Councilman^  District  B. 
Lex  M.  Ferran. 

Councilman,  District  C. 
Thomas  Hand, 

Councilman,  District  D. 
Frank  O.  Mancuso. 

Councilman,  District  E. 
Bill  Elliott. 
Councilman  at  Large,  Position  No.  1. 

Frank  E.  Mann. 
Councilman  at  Large,  Position  No.  2. 

Johnny  Gayxn, 
Councilman  at  Large,  Position  No.  3. 
Attest : 

M.  S.  Westerman. 

City  Secretary. 


VETERANS*  ADMINISTRATION  PRO- 
CLAIMS SUCCESS  OP  GI  BILLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  failed  to  extend  its  full  support 
to  the  cold  war  GI  education  bill  (S.  9), 
it  nevertheless  recognizes  the  unparal- 
leled success  of  the  GI  bills  of  the  past. 
In  an  article  by  Mr.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  economic  and  intellectual  benefits 
of  the  GI  bills  of  World  War  U  and  the 
Korean  conflict  are  clearly  set  out. 

It  is  more  than  strange  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  does  not  urge  a  GI 
bill  for  the  future,  though  in  article  after 
article  it  has  extolled  the  benefits  of  the 
GI  bills  of  the  past.  It  sends  uncounted 
tens  of  thousands  into  combat,  but  is  not 
willing  for  the  survivors  to  go  to  school 
under  a  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Mr.  Brickfield 
appearing  in  the  June-July  1965.  issue 
of  Employment  Service  Review,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Labor,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  The 
article  is  entitled  "The  GI  Bill  Paid  Off." 
and  argues  convincingly  for  enactment 
of  a  new  GI  bill  for  the  modem-day 
veteran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  GI  Bill  Paid  Off 
(By  Cyril  F.  Brickfield)  > 

(Note. — The  Impact  of  the  GI  bill  on  vet- 
erans and  their  families  and  on  society  as  a 


'  Cyril  F.  Brickfield  Is  Deputy  Administrator 
of  Veterans*  Affairs  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 


whole  Is  beyond  measurement,  but  the  bene- 
fits accrued  can  be  expected  to  be  felt  for 
years  to  come.) 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  GI  bill  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted.  At  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, we  have  put  some  men  and  ma- 
chines to  work  to  get  an  answer  In  dollars 
and  cents.  Some  recapitulation  and  remi- 
niscing are  in  order  to  determine  the  OI 
bill's  real  worth. 

Some  10  million  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  enrolled  for  education  or 
training  under  the  various  GI  bill  programs 
at  a  total  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  of  $19 
bUlion. 

An  analysis  of  Incomes  of  veterans  and 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  groups,  made 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  shows 
that  incomes  of  veterans  who  received  GI 
blU  help  in  education  averaged  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500  a  year  more  than  of  those  who  did 
not.  On  this  basis,  we  estimate  that  the 
trained  and  educated  veterans  paid  addi- 
tional income  taxes  In  excess  of  $1  billion  a 
year. 

The  GI  bill  provisions  for  education  cov- 
ered a  period  of  20  years;  the  estimate  of  $1 
billion  annually  In  added  taxes  totals  a  $20 
billion  return  in  taxes  alone  on  the  $19  bil- 
lion cost  of  the  program. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  benefits  of  the  GI 
blU  cannot  be  objectively  measured  as  to 
their  total  impact  on  society.  It  is  not  like- 
ly they  ever  wUl  be.  But  we  do  have  an 
abundance  of  empirical  evidence  which  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  sound  judgment  as  to  their 
contributions  over  the  years. 

The  immediate  postdemobillzatlon  effect 
of  the  GI  bill  was  the  removal  of  millions  of 
veterans  from  the  labor  force  as  a  result  of 
their  entrance  into  education  or  training. 
These  veterans  would  otherwise  have  been 
clamoring  for  Jobs  that  were  not  yet  avaU- 
able  (as  industry  needed  time  to  convert 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy) . 

By  June  30,  1948,  some  7.5  million  veterans 
had  applied  for  educational  benefits  and  6.7 
million  had  already  been  enrolled.  Their 
subsequent  return  to  the  labor  force  became 
a  gradual  process,  giving  Industry  time  to 
retool  and  to  create  the  jobs  for  expanding 
peacetime  production.  Consequently,  the 
transition  of  World  War  II  veterans  from 
military  to  civilian  life  was  orderely  and  in 
decided  contrast  to  conditions  after  World 
War  I. 

To  go  even  deeper,  following  World  War 
II.  this  Nation  was  being  propelled  into  a 
challenging  era  by  the  convergence  of  power- 
ful forces — the  explosion  of  knowledge  and 
population,  a  burst  of  technological  and  eco- 
nomic advance,  the  uprooting  of  old  political 
and  cultural  patterns,  and  a  never-before- 
experienced  demand  for  more  and  better 
trained  professional  and  skilled  workers. 

Through  the  GI  bill  provisions  for  educa- 
tion, the  skill  levels  of  those  who  participated 
were  raised  significantly.  Thirty-one  per- 
cent of  World  War  II  veterans  and  12  per- 
cent of  Korean  conflict  veterans  had  8  years 
or  less  of  formal  schooling  when  they  entered 
training  under  the  GI  bill. 

The  Nation's  resources  of  skilled  manpower 
were  raised  by  the  training  of  veterans  as 
follows:  461.000  in  engineering.  238.000  in 
teaching.  197.000  in  health  fields,  such  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  nursing.  96,000  In 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  699,000  in 
business  administration,  and  2,500,000  In 
skilled  trades,  crafts,  and  Industrial  pursuits. 
The  GI  bill  was  a  tremendous  boon  to  our 
educational  Institutions.  In  December  1949, 
a  total  of  20.500  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities were  taking  part  in  the  program,  as 
well  as  400,000  employers  in  the  on-the-job 
training  program. 

Expansion  of  educational  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation  presented  a  stagger- 
ing problem,  with  the  need  for  more  physical 
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facilities,  more  teachers,  and  improved  teach- 
ing techniques.  The  successfvU  solution  to 
this  problem  contrlbtued  in  large  measure  to 
the  capability  of  today's  educational  facilities 
to  cope  with  the  Increasing  demands  of  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  youngsters  of 
school  and  college  age. 

The  influx  of  an  enormous  number  of  vet- 
erans— older  and  more  mature  than  the  usual 
students — into  the  classrooms  changed  the 
pattern  of  education  throughout  the  United 
States  and  gave  rise  to  the  adult  education 
programs  that  are  carried  on  by  all  higher 
educational  Institutions  today. 

The  GI  bill  also  stimulated  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of.  and  Improved  practices  In.  ap- 
prentice training;  Improved  agricultural  prac- 
tices; contributed  to  the  general  knowledge 
required  for  the  successful  administration  of 
large  federally  sponsored  educational  assist- 
ance programs;  opened  the  way  for  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  educational  assistance 
programs,  such  as  those  now  administered 
through  the  OCace  of  Education,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor;  laid  the  foundation  for  an  effec- 
tive partnership  between  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  the  advancement  of  education. 

When  the  GI  bill  came  to  an  end  In  Jan- 
uary 1965.  we  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  had 
shared  In  a  hlstoiymaklng  endeavor  In  the 
area  of  Federal-State  relationships  through  a 
federally  sponsored  program  of  education 
and  training. 


MR.  R.  W.  AKERS  APPOINTED  DEP- 
UTY DIRECTOR  OP  THE  U.S.  IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Akers,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Infonnation  Agency,  is  a  perfect  case  of 
having  the  right  man  for  the  right  job. 

Mr.  Akers  is  the  former  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  the  daily 
newspaper  of  Beaumont,  Tex.  During 
the  time  he  was  editor  of  the  paper,  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  was  considered  one 
of  the  top  four  or  five  newspapers  in 
Texas,  and  many  people,  even  those  who 
resided  outside  the  Beaumont  area,  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  best  Texas  news- 
paper. 

With  more  than  40  years  of  newspaper 
experience,  Mr.  Akers  is  an  experienced 
and  enlightened  editor,  writer,  and  pub- 
lisher, which  is  a  practical  and  respon- 
sible background  for  his  new  position. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  fine  Texan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "An  Excellent  Choice"  from  the 
Wednesday,  August  4,  1965,  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Excellent  Choice 

With  characteristic  promptness,  R.  W. 
Akers  accepted  the  call  to  public  service  and 
energetically  plunged  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  new  Job. 

His  appointment  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  is  effective  as  of 
September  1  and  the  formality  of  Senate  con- 
firmation Is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Mean- 
while, he  already  is  moving  ahead  full  steam 
with  his  accustomed  enthioslasm. 

We  naturally  applaud  President  Johnson's 
selection  of  the  former  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Joiu-nal.  But  our  ap- 
proval goes  far  beyond  that. 


We  know,  in  ways  others  would  not  be 
privileged  to  know,  that  the  USIA  has  in 
Bob  Akers  a  man  who  can  put  across  its 
peculiarly  demanding  and  often  sensitive 
story.  This  Is  the  story  of  the  "American 
Idea" — as  he.  himself,  so  well  expressed  It — 
presented  for  the  understanding  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  Its  proper  telling  is 
critically  Important. 

This,  then.  Is  his  biggest  story  and  his 
greatest  challenge.  The  point  was  well  made 
that  he  Is  the  first  newspaper  editor  to  oc- 
cupy this  position.  For  40  years,  beginning 
when  he  was  quite  a  young  man.  he  has  re- 
ported and  edited  the  American  story  as  it 
poured  across  his  desk  In  Its  myriad  forms. 
News  story  objectlveness  has  been  a  keystone 
of  his  career. 

On  top  of  that,  he  has  followed  the  world 
story  with  a  student's  inqulsltiveness  and 
understanding,  and  he  has  exchanged  views 
on  the  spot  with  the  peoples  of  many  nations. 

This  is  a  solid,  practical  background  for  a 
top  hand  In  the  USIA. 

Due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  USIA  mis- 
sion, the  people  of  America  do  not  have  much 
contact  with  this  program  of  the  National 
Government.  What  we  have  seen  of  it  has. 
at  times,  caused  us  to  wonder  Just  how  cor- 
rect and  how  effective  It  has  been. 

This  reorganization  of  Its  directorship  is 
reassuring.  We  feel  that  our  story  will  be  in 
safe  hands,  truly  told  and  in  a  manner  that 
should  redound  to  the  benefit  of  both  our- 
selves and  those  abroad  who  will  hear. 

These  are  reasons  for  our  endorsement  of 
this  Presidential  action.  And  with  this  com- 
mendation go  our  most  genuine  best 
wishes — as  he  steps  out  on  his  biggest  as- 
signment— to  Bob  Akers. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  week  which  was  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  recognized 
the  great  injustices  which  have  been 
perpetrated  against  the  once  free  na- 
tions of  Europe — Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Poland,  Hungary,  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Albania.  All  of  these  coun- 
tries fell  victim  to  the  iron  grip  of  com- 
munism, all  against  their  will.  Now 
more  than  100  million  Europeans,  who 
once  enjoyed  freedom  under  their  own 
sovereign  and  independent  governments, 
are  imprisoned  in  their  homelands, 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Yet  we  become  more  aware  every  year 
of  the  desire  of  these  peoples  to  seek 
their  freedom.  Their  histories  as  nations 
show  a  record  of  captivity,  but  not  sub- 
mission; of  superimposed  authority  met 
with  resistance;  of  oppression,  yet  an 
outspoken  defiance.  The  peoples  of  these 
nations  are  continually  undergoing 
courageous  struggles  to  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  although  for 
many  it  means  hardship  and  even  im- 
prisonment. 

The  courageous  spirit  of  these  people, 
their  fortitude,  their  faith  and  hope  for 
the  future,  their  undying  desire  for  in- 
dependence and  their  love  of  freedom  are 
an  inspiration  for  all  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attended  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  have  worked  with  this  admi- 
rable organization  in  their  fight  for  free- 
dom. Last  year  I  was  presented  with 
the    10th  Anniversary   Commemorative 


Medal  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Na- 
tions, an  honor  which  I  treasure  very 
much.  This  group  continues  its  work  for 
freedom  and  for  liberation.  May  their 
dreams  of  liberation  come  to  pass. 


RECESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
August  11,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  August  11, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  10, 1965: 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

FOR    permanent    PROMOTION 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Douglas  L.  Johnson 
Donald  R.  Kaiser 
Richard  H.  Mosbaugh 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Creer,  1742A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Loren  Q.  McCollom,  1632A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  B.  Whltehouse,  1677A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Humphreys,  19928A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Dickman,  1656A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Ford,  2065A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Wisman.  4990A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Cody.  Jr.,  5126A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Abbey,  1992A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  D.  Greenfield.  1899A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  A.  Davis,  3860A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  F.  O'Keefe,  4608A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  4886A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  S.  Llghtner,  5219A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  36867A  (major. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Roger  E.  Phelan,  1659A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Daniel  E.  RUey,  3768A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Sterling  P.  Bettlnger,  3842 A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Stephen  W.  Henry,  3907 A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Arthur  E.  Exon,  3940A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  H.  Thompson.  4023 A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Russell  A.  Berg.  4376A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 
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Col.  James  D.  Kemp.  45 17 A.  Regular  Air 

Force. 

Col.  Archie  M.  Burke,  4642A.  Regular  Air 

Force. 

Col.  John  E.  Frlzen,   4706A.   Regular  Air 

Force. 

Col.  Leo  A.  KUey.  4953A,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    John    W.    Kline.    5084A.    Regular    Air 
Force. 

Col.  David  I.  Llebman.  5164A.  Regular  Air 

Force. 

Col.  Carroll   H.   Bolender.  5243A.   Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  M.  Llghtner.  18923A,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Dental. 

Col.  Thomas  L.  Hayes,  Jr..  4672A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Herman  Rtunsey,  4723A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.    George   V.   WUUams.    7733 A.   Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  M.  Nichols.  Jr..  7805A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    Leo    P.    Geary.    8037A.    Regular    Air 
Force. 

Col.   John  A.  Des  Fortes.  8199A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  B.  Kucheman,  Jr..  8353A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Nye.  8418A.   Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  8671A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  R.  Murphy,  8944A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  F.  Kirkendall.  9092A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  K.  Everest.  Jr.,  9100A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Frederick  E.  Morris.  Jr..  9166A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.   Rockly   Trlantafellu.   9504A.   Regxilar 
Air  Force. 

Col.   Louis   T.   Seith.   9756A.   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.   David   C.   Jones.   9887A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Sherman  F.  Martin.  9963A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  V.  McBride,  10077A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  S.  Chandler.  Jr..  10102,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  L.  Hogan  m,   10151A,  Regvilar 
Air  Force. 

Col.  August  F.  Taute,  4256A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Frank  J.  Collins.  9330A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Carson,  Jr..  101 13A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Burl  W.  McLaughlin.  10624A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Russell  K.  Pierce.  Jr..  18118A,  Reg\ilar 
Air  Force. 

•-• —     mm^  u» 


and  aspiration  and  may  there  be  instilled 
in  us  a  reverent  desire  to  love  Thee  and 
to  help  heal  the  hurts  that  divide  our 
humanity. 

Inspire  us  to  live  out  our  days  in  service 
and  may  we  belive  that  if  everyone  would 
every  day  do  some  kind  act  to  some  other 
person  the  burden  of  the  world  would  be 
lifted.  Let  us  not  wait  for  others  to 
begin. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name  and  urge  us 
to  follow  Him.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate,  to  hear  outside  witnesses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lECcntuckv  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  know 
if  this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  request  has  not 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  committee.  I  have 
tried — just  a  few  moments  ago — to  get 
in  touch  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
going  immediately  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  may  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  gentleman  withhold;  otherwise,  I 
shall  be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this  verse 
of  Scripture:  II  Timothy  4:  17:  Not- 
withstanding the  Lord  stood  with  me, 
and  strengthened  me. 

Eternal  God,  whose  throne  of  mercy 
and  goodness  we  approsich  in  our  little- 
ness and  our  many  needs,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  endow  us  with  that  insight  and 
understanding  which  will  give  us  a 
larger  vision  of  Thy  spirit  and  the  way  of 
life  for  us. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  set  our  minds 
and  hearts  in  a  lofty  room  of  outlook 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2054)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  6121 ,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  take 
at  least  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the 
conference  report  in  lieu  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  in  the  reading  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  will  certainly  try. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  728) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2054) 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "That  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  as  amended,  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
that  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1965' 
and  substituting  '1966',  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'of  which  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
research'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  Is  amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows : 
'For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C),  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  paid  and  to  receive  each 
amount  of  a  readjustment  allov/ance  to 
which  he  is  entitled  after  December  31,  1964, 
when  such  amount  is  transferred  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  the  fund 
from  which  such  readjustment  allowance  is 
payable.' 

"(b)  In  subsection  (e) : 
"(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'and 
such  health  examinations  and  Immunization 
preparatory  to  their  service.'  and  substitute 
therefor  'applicants  for  enrollment  shall  re- 
ceive such  health  examinations  preparatory 
to  their  service,  applicants  for  enrollment 
who  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  begin  a 
period  of  training  under  section  8(a)  of  this 
Act  shall  receive  such  immunization  and 
dental  care  preparatory  to  their  service,  and 
former  volunteers  shall  receive  such  health 
examinations  within  six  months  after  ter- 
mination of  their  service,'. 

"(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  ', 
examinations,  and  immunization'  and  strike 
out  'for  volunteers'. 

"(c)  In  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  (g) . 
strike  out  'one'  and  substitute  therefor  "two' 
and  strike  out  'in  the  aggregate'. 

"(d)  In  subsection  (h).  Immediately  after 
*(5  use.  73b-5),'  Insert  'the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  1944.  chapter  716,  section  1,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  492a),'. 

"Sec.  3.  In  section  6(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  to  the  spouses  and  minor 
children  of  volunteer  leaders,  immediately 
after  'accompanying  them'  insert  ',  and  a 
married  volunteer's  child  if  born  during  the 
volunteer's  service,'. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Peace  Corpe  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  (3orps  em- 
ployees, is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)   Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 
"(b)   Redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion  (a)    and  in  the  subsection  as  redesig- 
nated: 

"(1)   In  the  introductory  phrase: 
"(A)   Insert  '(1)'  immediately  before  'For 
the  purpose  of. 

"(B)  Strike  out  '— '  immediately  after 
•may'. 

"(2)   In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '(1)'. 
"(3)   In  paragraph  (2) : 
"(A)   Amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  'The  President  may  utilize  such  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
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of  1946,  as  amended,  relating  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  oflScers,  Foreign  Service  staff  offi- 
cers and  employees,  alien  clerks  and  em- 
ployees, and  other  United  States  Grovern- 
ment  oflScers  and  employees  apart  from  For- 
eign Service  officers  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  this  Act;  except 
that  (A)  no  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  staff 
appointment  or  assignment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
five  years  unless  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  under  special  circumstances,  person- 
ally approves  an  extension  of  not  more  than 
one  year  on  an  individual  basis;  and  (B)  no 
person  whose  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  staff 
appointment  or  assignment  under  this  pyara- 
graph  has  been  terminated  shall  be  reap- 
pointed or  reassigned  under  this  paragraph 
before  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  his  preceding  tour  of  duty.' 

"(B)  Strike  out  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  'the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'that  Act'. 

"(C)  In  the  first  proviso  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  strike  out  'of  immediately 
after  'the  period  of  the  appointment'  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  'or'. 

"(D)  Insert  Immediately  after  'may  pre- 
scribe' in  the  second  proviso  thereof  ':  Pro- 
vided further,  That  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe  persons  who 
are  to  perform  duties  of  a  more  routine 
nature  than  are  generally  performed  by  For- 
eign Service  staff  officers  and  employees  of 
class  10  may  be  apF>olnted  to  an  unenumer- 
ated  class  of  Foreign  Service  staff  oflBcers  and 
employees  ranking  below  class  10  and  be  paid 
basic  compensation  at  rates  lower  than  those 
of  class  10.' 
"(4)  In  paragraph  (3): 
"(A)  Strike  out  'specify'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  'The  President  may  specify  what 
additional  compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
118h),and'. 

"(B)  Strike  out  '(c)'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  '(a)'. 

"(C)  Strike  out  'that  Act'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "those  Acts'. 

"(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (b)  and  In  that  subsection  as  re- 
designated: 

"1)  Immediately  after  'or  assigned'  In- 
sert 'for  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States'. 

"(2)   Strike   out    'subsection    (c)(2)'    and 
insert  in    lieu   thereof   'subsection    (a)(2)'. 
"(d)   Redesignate  subsection    (e)    as  sub- 
section  (c)    and  In  the  second  sentence  of 
that  subsection  as  redesignated  strike  out 
(c)'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(a)'. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4  of  this  AcT~"shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  first  day  of 
the  fourth  pay  period  which  begins  after 
the  date  this  Act  becomes  law. 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  each  person  employed 
under  authorities  repealed  by  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  Inunedlately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  section  shall  effective  on  that 
date  be  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  or  Foreign  Service  staff  oCacer  or  em- 
ployee under  the  authority  of  section  7(a) 
(2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  and 
appointed  or  assigned  to  an  appropriate 
class  thereof;  except  that — 

"(1)  no  person  who  holds  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  shall,  without  his  consent,  be 
so  appointed  imtll  three  years  after  such 
effective  date;  and 

"(2)  each  person  so  appointed  who,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act,  held  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  at  grade  8 
or  below  of  the  General  Schedule  established 


by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  receive  an  appointment  for  the  dura- 
tion of  operations  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended. 

Each  person  appointed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  receive  basic  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  his  class  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  appropriate,  but  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  received  by  such  person 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
his  appointment  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"Sec.  6.  In  section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
acceptance,  employment,  and  transfer  of 
gifts,  Immediately  after  'and  transfer  such' 
Insert  'money  or'. 

"Sec.  7.  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
15(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  training  of  employees, 
strike  out  'Such  training  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered employment  or  holding  of  office  un- 
der section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  62),  and  any'  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  'any'." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kellt, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Frances  P.  Bolton, 

E.  Ross  AoAiR, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  FVlbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

Mike  Mansfield, 
Per  C.  M. 

BotTRKE    B.    HiCKENLOOPER, 

George  Aiken, 
Per  C.  M. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Ho\ise 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2054)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  repnart: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
House  amendment,  and  that  the  House  agree 
to  the  same. 

Except  for  clerical  and  minor  drafting 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  three  modifications  of  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House. 

1.  A  limitation  of  $500,000  on  the  funds 
which  may  be  used  for  research  was  accepted. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognize  the  tendency  for  the  research  pro- 
grams of  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  increase  in  magnitude  and  scope 
every  year,  and  to  include  projects  not  di- 
rectly related  to  problems  with  which  they 
are  actually  confronted.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  the  Peace  Corps  may  be  em- 
barking on  such  a  coxirse.  In  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  evaluating  the  significance  and 
utility  of  specific  research  projects,  the  Im- 
position of  a  dollar  celling  on  research  ac- 
tivities should  assure  that  money  will  be 
spent  only  on  studies  having  the  highest 
priority. 


2.  A  provision  was  accepted,  specifying 
that  the  dental  care  to  applicants  for  en- 
rollment in  the  Peace  Corps  authorized  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  shoiild  t}e 
available  only  to  applicants  who  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  begin  training.  It 
had  been  the  understanding  of  the  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  limit 
dental  care  to  such  applicants  and  the  lan- 
guage agreed  to  provides  a  statutory  require- 
ment that  the  Peace  Corps  adhere  to  its 
announced  policy. 

3.  The  House  bill  authorized  appointment 
to  the  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps  {as  distin- 
guished from  volunteers  or  volunteer  lead- 
ers) for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years, 
except  that  in  special  circumstances  an  ex- 
tension of  5  years  could  be  granted  on  an 
individual  basis,  and  provided  that  no  per- 
son whose  appointment  had  been  termi- 
nated could  be  reappointed  before  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  time  equal  to  his 
preceding  tour  of  duty  or  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  1  year,  whichever  is 
the  shorter. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  that  extension  of  an  appointment  be- 
yond the  Initial  term  of  not  more  than  5  years 
should  be  limited  to  1  year,  and  that  no  per- 
son whose  appointment  had  terminated  could 
be  reappointed  before  the  expiration  of  a  pe- 
riod equal  to  his  preceding  tour.  This  means 
that  a  person,  after  completing  a  tour  of  5 
years,  would  have  to  wait  5  years  before  be- 
ing appointed  again  to  the  staff  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Any  person  who,  after  serving  5  years, 
had  his  apjKJintment  extended  for  1  yecur  un- 
der special  circtmistances,  could  not  be  given 
a  Job  with  the  Peace  Corpe  staff  until  6  years 
after  the  termination  of  his  extended  ap- 
pointment. 

In  agreeing  to  these  modifications  in  the 
House  bill,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  believe  they  are  In  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
that  the  staff  of  that  agency  not  be  orga- 
nized on  a  career  basis  and  that  5-year  ap- 
pointments under  normal  clrcxunstances  are 
the  maximum  desired.  If  circximstancee  de- 
velop during  the  next  year.  Indicating  that 
these  limitations  Impede  the  operation  of 
the  program,  the  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  give  fvuther  consideration  to 
this  matter. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Prances  P.  Bolton, 

E.  Ross  Adair, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  considered  as 
read  since  it  is  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  last  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
the  conference  on  S.  2054,  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act,  was  neither 
long  nor  arduous.  The  Senate  and  House 
bills  were  identical  in  most  respects. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  authori- 
zation figure  of  $115  million. 

The  bill  we  bring  back  from  conference 
differs  on  only  three  points  from  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  The  three  modifi- 
cations of  the  House  bill  agreed  to  by  the 
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managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  im- 
pose limitations  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but  these 
limitations  are  not  so  rigid  as  to  im- 
pede the  operation  of  the  program. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  a  ceil- 
ing of  $500,000  on  research.  The  Peace 
Corps  had  programed  $1,400,000  for  re- 
search, although  no  specific  figure  was 
set  forth  in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
felt  very  strongly  about  this  point,  and 
it  was  our  judgment  that  the  high-prior- 
ity research  projects  could  be  financed 
with  $500,000. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  au- 
thorized dental  care  for  applicants  for 
appointment  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
prior  to  their  beginning  training.  This 
authority  was  requested  by  the  Peace 
Corps  so  that  volunteers  who  were  in 
need  of  dental  care  would  not  be  sent 
overseas,  and  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
tensive training  program  which  each 
volunteer  has  to  undergo  would  not  be 
Interfered  with  by  having  the  trainees 
take  time  out  to  get  their  teeth  fixed. 

The  Senate  had  included  a  specific 
limitation  that  dental  care  be  given  only 
to  applicants  who  had  agreed  to  enter 
training.  The  Peace  Corps  had  assured 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  it 
would  not  provide  such  care  unless  the 
applicants  had  agreed  to  enter  training, 
and  the  House  conferees  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  language  should 
not  be  accepted. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  had 
rewritten  the  language  relating  to  per- 
sonnel which  was  included  in  the  draft 
bill  submitted  by  the  Executive.  This 
language  deals  with  the  staff  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  not  the  volunteers. 

Sargent  Shriver  indicated  that  his 
purpose  was  to  have  basic  authority  for 
a  unified,  noncareer  service.  He  wants 
the  personnel  working  in  Washington  to 
be  hired  under  the  same  authority  and 
to  have  the  same  rights  as  those  serving 
overseas. 

Although  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions were  different,  both  were  consist- 
ent with  this  objective,  and  the  language 
agreed  to  in  conference  is  probably  bet- 
ter than  that  in  either  bill  as  originaUy 

passed.  ^.         , 

All  personnel  at  the  stenographic  and 
clerical  levels,  GS-8  and  below,  now  hav- 
ing career  appointments,  will  have  ap- 
pointments for  the  duration  of  opera- 
tions under  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

No  one  can  be  appointed  for  more 
than  5  years,  although  in  exceptional 
cases  an  extension  of  1  year  can  be 
granted  to  an  individual.  After  service 
on  the  Peace  Corps  staff,  no  one  can  be 
reappointed  until  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  his  preceding  tour 
of  duty.  ^^  ^ 

Members  of  the  House  are  aware  that 
the  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  holding  another  Federal  of- 
fice of  equivalent  rank.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  Senate  receded  in  this  mat- 
ter Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  Sar- 
gent Shriver  should  stay  on  as  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  a  constitutional  issue 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  have 
upheld  the  position  of  the  House  effec- 


tively, and  I  urge  the  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  one  thing  that 
troubles  me  about  this  report  is  the 
$500,000  that  you  mentioned  for  re- 
search. In  other  words,  this  is  not  say- 
ing that  they  must  spend  $500,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  limitation  which 
says  they  can  spend  a  maximum  of 
$500,000. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  sets  an  upper  limit 
of  $500,000.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  the  program  submitted  by  the  Peace 
Corps  included  $1.4  million.  The  House 
bill  did  not  set  a  dollar  limit. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes :  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did 
not  take  care  of  this  situation,  because 
I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  the 
Peace  Corps  should  be  spending   even 
$500,000  on  research.    I  would  hope  that 
when  the  committee  goes  into  this  sub- 
ject of  the  Peace  Corps  operation,  as  the 
chairman  has  assured  us  he  will  do  next 
year,  this  will  be  one  place  where  the 
committee  will  take  a  good  second  look 
at  what  is  being  done  by  way  of  research. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  with  the  attention  research 
projects  such  as  the  Camelot  project  have 
received,  this  program  should  have  a 
thorough  look  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   ADAIR.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    May  I  follow  up  what 
the    chairman    has    stated.    I    would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the    concern    he    expressed    about    the 
Peace  Corps  getting  into  research  pro- 
grams was  one  of  the  points  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  conferees  on  this  bill. 
We  entertained  some  real  reservations  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion, the  Peace  Corps,  should  be  allowed 
to  venture  so  deeply  into  research.    As 
the  chairman  has  properly  indicated,  we 
did  agree  to  the  specific  research  limita- 
tion of  the  Senate.    The  House  bUl  men- 
tioned no  amount.    But  the  testimony 
given  our  committee  showed  that  the 
Peace  Corps  planned  to  use  $1.4  million 
for  research  next  year.    This  indicates 
our  concern.    Next  year  I  hope  that  we 
will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  all  pro- 
posals for  research. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair!  . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  conference  report.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  correctly  pointed 
out  that  in  almost  all  respects  the  House 
version  of  the  measure  prevailed.  I 
think  the  conferees  performed  very  well, 
upheld  the  position  of  the  House  and 
have  brought  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
we  can  all  support.  Therefore  I,  too, 
urge  support  of  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEIAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 

LABOR,  GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general  de- 
bate in  order  to  hear  some  outside  wit- 
nesses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Baring 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Cameron 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cunningham 

DlggB 

Dwyer 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
Farniim 
Pino 
Foley 


[Roll  No.  229] 

Grabowskl 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hosmer 

Karth 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McCarthy 

Martin.  Mass. 

Moorhead 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pirnle 

Pool 

Powell 


Reuss 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schmldhauser 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Todd 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Wldnall 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings tmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^__^__ 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10323)  making  appropriations 
for  miUtary  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  one- 
half  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  and  one- 
half  to  be  controlled  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10323,  with  Mr, 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  brings  to 
the  House  today  totals  $1,755,495,000. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $293,505,000  below 
the  budget  estimate  of  $2,049  million. 
The  reductions  by  the  authorization 
committee  total  $183,029,000,  of  which 
$51,212,000  is  for  family  housing  and 
$131,817,000  is  for  military  construction. 

The  reductions  recommended  by  this 
committee  in  addition  to  the  authoriza- 
tion reductions  are  $110,476,000. 

As  the  bill  comes  to  you,  it  is  below  the 
budget  estimates  for  every  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Defense 
agency's  cut  was  $19,732,000.  Army  was 
cut  $123,957,000:  Navy  was  cut  $44,804,- 
000;  and  the  Air  Force  was  cut  $105,- 
012.000. 

Of  the  total  amount  carried  for  mili- 
tary construction  in  this  bill,  $166,014,- 
000  Is  for  oversea  construction  excluding 
housing  which  is  $38  million.  Almost 
$100  million  for  the  overseas  item  is  for 
construction  in  the  southeast  Pacific. 

I  think  it  well  that  I  note  at  this  point 
that  it  is  estimated  that  $160  million  are 
earmarked  for  military  construction  out 
of  the  $1.7  billion  requested  for  new 
funding  for  the  Vietnam  war  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  There  is  no  funding 
in  this  bill  for  the  $160  million.  It  Is 
carried  as  a  part  of  the  total  request  of 
$1.7  billion  in  a  single  paragraph  add-on 
to  the  defense  appropriations  bill.  As 
you  know,  that  bill  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

In  order  to  give  you  the  complete  pic- 
ture on  military  construction,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved reprograming  of  $41  million  for 
southeast  Asia.  An  additional  $108  mil- 
lion has  been  allocated  to  military  con- 
struction from  the  $700  million  special 
appropriation  approved  by  Congress  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
These  items,  of  course,  are  not  associated 
with  the  bill  now  before  you. 

I  am  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  Vietnam  war  will  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  the  construction 
of  projects  within  the '  United  States 
which  have  been  denied  funding  or  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress.  On  new 
emergency  constinictlon  in  the  South 
Pacific  which  is  required  for  the  accom- 
modation of  newly  assigned  American 
personnel,  aircraft,  and  equipment,  the 
committee  also  has  an  understanding 
with  the  Secretary  on  a  method  of  pro- 


cedure by  which  the  committee  Is  kept 
fully  apprised  of  construction  require- 
ments. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  recent  prior 
years  heavier  cuts  were  made  in  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  I  think  the  rea- 
sons for  a  more  considerate  approach 
in  this  year's  bill  are  fully  obvious.  We 
are  in  a  war  which  is  escalating  and 
which  has  escalated  greatly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Heavy  fighting 
for  our  forces  is  still  to  come,  but  ap- 
parently it  is  inevitable.  The  draft  is 
being  doubled;  350,000  additional  per- 
sonnel are  now  scheduled  to  be  brought 
Into  the  services.  There  will  be  an  in- 
creased tempo  in  training  activities.  The 
Vietnamese  operation  may  continue  for  a 
long,  long  time.  There  Is  nothing  to 
indicate  an  early  conclusion  to  hostili- 
ties. It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  proper 
time  to  eliminate  facilities  we  know  we 
are  going  to  need. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  framework 
which  is  available  to  us  we  have  sought 
to  make  reductions  where  they  can  be 
justified.  In  doing  this  the  committee 
has  followed  specific  guidelines.  You 
will  find  a  pattern  existing  throughout 
the  markup  of  this  bill.  In  each  case 
where  there  has  been  a  deletion,  the  rea- 
son has  been  spelled  out.  For  instance 
some  items  were  eliminated  because  of 
inadequate  plans  and  designs.  If  plan- 
ning and  design  are  not  suSBciently  far 
advanced  to  insure  proper  expenditures 
of  appropriated  funds  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  we  are  appropriating,  the 
Item  is  disapproved.  An  example  of  this 
is  a  new  headquarters  for  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency.  A  request  for  $17,900,- 
000  was  sent  to  the  Congress  and  It  has 
been  authorized.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings plans  had  not  even  been  Initiated. 
There  is  no  possible  way  for  money  to  be 
spent  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing during  this  fiscal  year  If  It  were  ap- 
propriated. Actually,  It  was  testified 
that  construction  was  not  scheduled  to 
start  until  April  1967.  Now,  this  does 
not  even  go  into  the  merits  of  the  proj- 
ect. And,  I  have  serious  reservations  on 
the  merits  also. 

Another  basis  on  which  some  items 
were  eliminated  is  incremental  construc- 
tion which  is  unduly  costly.  Now  I  do 
not  object  to  incremental  construction  as 
such.  Sometimes,  it  is  advantageous  to 
build  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  so 
that  new  facilities  can  be  spread  around, 
and  the  poorest  of  existing  facilities 
eliminated  at  a  number  of  places.  But, 
sometimes  the  cost  of  incremental  con- 
struction is  excessive.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, this  was  the  case  on  some  bache- 
lor officers  quarters  at  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base.  The  estimates  call  for  a  small 
project  of  individual  houses  for  bache- 
lors officers  quarters.  Yet,  there  Is  a 
major  follow-on  for  a  high-rise  project 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  bache- 
lor officers  quarters  there  which  the  De- 
partment had  expected  to  fund  in  a  later 
year.  It  will  be  much  more  economical 
to  combine  the  two  and  include  the  needs 
for  all  BOQ  spaces  at  this  base  in  one 
high-rise  facility. 

Then,  there  Is  the  problem  of  insuring 
maximum  use  of  existing  facilities.    This 


always  is  a  bugaboo.  Generally,  the 
services  just  do  not  want  to  make-do. 
I  do  not  suppose  anyone  can  blame  them 
for  wanting  new  facilities;  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  they  really  need  new  fa- 
cilities. Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  particu- 
lar reason  now  when  we  are  engaged  in 
war,  and  when  we  are  closing  a  great 
many  military  installations,  to  be  certain 
that  we  are  not  building  new  facilities 
unnecessarily.  In  this  connection,  we 
have  dealt  severely  with  the  request 
for  new  administration  buildings.  It 
just  does  not  seem  to  be  the  time  to  build 
a  lot  of  impressive  new  headquarters 
buildings  when  the  services  already  have 
buildings  in  which  they  are  operating, 
presumably  with  reasonable  efficiency. 
To  show  you  that  we  have  not  played 
favorites,  one  of  the  major  headquarters 
facilities  eliminated  was  in  my  own 
State. 

This,  of  course,  ties  into  the  problem 
of  making  ceitain  that  we  do  not  fund 
for  nonessential  requirements.  Re- 
peatedly, items  crop  up  in  the  military 
construction  bill,  particularly  overseas 
items,  which  just  do  not  seem  to  be  nec- 
essary. It  is  the  committee's  responsi- 
bility to  attempt  to  determine  what  items 
can  be  suspended  with.  This  is  not  an 
easy  task.  Nevertheless,  we  try.  As  an 
example,  there  is  an  enlisted  men's  bar- 
rack at  Fort  Benning  for  medical  per- 
sonnel. The  people  who  would  use  It  are 
housed  In  permanent  facilities,  but  they 
must  travel  4  miles  by  bus  to  reach  the 
hospital.  The  time  and  cost  involved 
are  so  little  the  committee  cannot  in  good 
conscience  justify  spending  $657,000  for 
new  barracks.  And,  even  If  we  spent  the 
money,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  buses 
would  not  be  required  anyway  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time,  particularly 
during  inclement  weather.  Present  cost 
of  the  buses  per  year  is  $7,200. 

The  balance-of -payments  problem  is  a 
nagging  and  an  ever-persistent  one.  We 
have  screened  this  bill  very  carefully  in 
an  effort  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  over- 
seas construction,  and  possibly  we  have 
pruned  more  severely  than  we  should, 
but  not  in  southeast  Asia.  In  Turkey 
the  Department  of  Defense  wanted  to 
build  a  new  headquarters  at  a  cost  of 
$11,231,000.  It  is  an  Air  Force  installa- 
tion. They  now  are  using  leased  facil- 
ities. Certainly,  the  leased  facilities  are 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the 
committee  placed  serious  question  on  the 
necessity  for  spending  the  entire  $11,- 
231,000  in  one  lump  sum.  This  particu- 
lar problem  was  taken  out  of  our  hands 
by  the  authorizing  committees,  but  had 
It  remained  in  the  authorization  bill,  this 
subcommittee  would  not  have  fimded  the 
headquarters  In  toto. 

There  Is  one  area  where  the  committee 
made  reductions  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  reluctance.  That  is  In  the  field  of 
scientific  laboratories.  We  recognize 
that  this  Is  an  advanced  age,  a  technical 
age  which  requires  elaborate,  technical, 
scientific  studies.  Yet,  the  committee 
has  eliminated  one  or  two  facilities  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  done  because  we 
did  not  think  the  estimates  were  realistic, 
because  we  feel  private  industry  offers 
such  a  capability  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Government  get  Into  every  field 
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of  scientific  study,  or  because  there  has 
been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  military 
and  other  Government  agencies  to  co- 
ordinate their  respective  requirements 
and  accomplish  the  job  jointly. 

The  committee  calls  attention  partic- 
ularly to  the  emphasis  being  placed  in 
this  year's  bill  on  improved  living  quar- 
ters for  military  personnel.  More  com- 
fortable and  more  attractive  surround- 
ings will  benefit  both  officer  and  enlisted 
persoiuiel.  In  addition,  the  committee 
continues  to  stress  the  desirability  of 
providing  adequate  and  improved  on- 
base  family  housing.  More  than  in  any 
other  area  there  has  been  neglect,  not 
all  of  it  intentional,  of  living  quarters  at 
military  installations. 

I  can  tell  you  that  in  this  bill  there 
are  83.021  barracks  spaces  for  enlisted 
personnel  at  a  cost  of  $130,722;  5,892  sets 
of  quarters  for  officer  personnel  at  a  cost 
of  $40,976;  and  as  I  stated  9,500  homes 
for  military  families — 9,500  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  allowable  under  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Nevertheless,  at  this 
stepped-up  rate,  it  will  be  approximately 
5  years  before  new  or  rehabilitated  living 
quarters  are  available  for  all  military 
personnel. 

In  past  years  the  major  segments  of 
military    construction    programs    have 
been  for  facilities  to  provide  operational 
support   of   new   weapon   systems   and 
forces  necessary  to  establish  the  strategic 
nuclear  retaliatory  and  defense  capabil- 
ity of  this  country  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack.    During  the  past  10  years 
the  buildup  of  an  airbase  system  to  sup- 
port our  nuclear  capability  including  the 
manned  bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and.  more  recently,  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  program  has 
taken  place.    At  the  same  time  facilities 
in    support    of    the    Navy    submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile.  Polaris  have 
been  provided.    The  air  defense  of  the 
Nation  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  support  of  the 
Army  family  in  NIKE  air  defense  mis- 
siles.   In  addition,  communication  and 
early  warning  systems,  such,  as  the  bal- 
listic missile  early  warning  system,  have 
received  primary  attention.    During  this 
period  of  time  special  consideration  had 
to  be  given  to  training  and  classroom 
type  facilities  necessary  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly   Increasing    demand    for    well- 
trained  personnel  fully  prepared  to  op- 
erate these  new  and  intricate  weapon 
systems.     The  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  reluctant  to  increase  its  military 
construction  budget  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide for  this  essential  construction  and 
at  the  same  time  to  permit  a  higher  num- 
ber of  improved  living  quarters. 

The  virtual  completion  of  these  more 
critical  facilities  now  makes  it  possible  to 
place  the  major  emphasis  of  the  military 
construction  program  on  the  long  ne- 
glected efforts  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  basic  capital  plant,  particularly  those 
facilities  concerned  with  providing  troop 
housing  and  other  support  facilities  for 
military  personnel.  The  committee  con- 
siders it  essential  that  this  moderniza- 
tion now  be  carried  forward  most  vigor- 
ously. Major  emphasis  on  this  phase  of 
the  construction  program  will  not  only 
provide  our  military  personnel  and  their 


families  with  a  more  proper  standard  of 
living,  which  should  improve  morale  and 
reenlistment  rates,  but  will  also  serve  to 
reduce  maintenance  costs  by  eliminating 
obsolete  and  aging  facilities  from  the 
real  property  inventory. 

Undoubtedly,  one  factor  which  has  re- 
sulted in  lower  reenlistment  rates  and  in 
the  loss  of  skilled  military  personnel  has 
been  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  and 
homes.  The  committee  will  expect  con- 
tinued emphasis  in  this  important  area 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  until  a 
better  standard  of  barracks,  bachelor 
officers  quarters,  and  family  housing  is 
achieved. 

Emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  on 
the  construction  of  medical  facilities  as 
a  portion  of  the  long-range  program  to 
replace  inadequate  temporary  World 
War  n  mobilization  hospitals.  Funds 
are  included  for  the  construction  of  seven 
new  hospitals  as  well  as  for  various  other 
medical  faciUties.  such  as  dental  clinics, 
dispensaries  and  laboratories.  The  com- 
mittee has  continued  its  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  approve  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
which  do  not  provide  facilities  for  the 
medical  care  of  dependents,  including 
those  required  for  obstetrical  services. 

The  specter  of  last  year's  military  base 
closing  order  will  haunt  the  memory  of 
Congress  for  a  long  time.    I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the 
merits   and   demerits   of   the   order.    I 
would  not  for  a  moment  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  bases  which  are  not  needed, 
but  I  am  frank  to  state  that  I  think  the 
savings  on  the  Secretary's  action  have 
been  overestimated  and  oversold.    Let 
me  leave  the  subject  with  the  very  strong 
affirmation  of  my  belief  that  considera- 
tions are  not  all  on  the  side  of  base  clos- 
ings.   I  raise  the  point  only  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  in  last  year's  authorization 
and  funding   bills  there  were  military 
construction   projects   for   bases   which 
later  were  included  in  the  closing  order. 
The  total  in  such  projects  was  over  $14 
million.     The  committee  has  sought  to 
obtain  assurances  that  we  are  not,  in  this 
year's  bill,  funding  facilities  which  will 
be  affected  by  another  closing  order.   We 
are  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  this  is  not  the  case.    The  same  as- 
surance is  given  to  the  committee  on 
family  housing. 

A  question  will  arise  about  funds  for 
a  new  program  for  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  houses  individually  owned  by 
military  and  civilian  personnel  at  bases 
which  are  being  closed.  An  amendment 
was  added  to  this  year's  housing  bill 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  purchase  such  housing  when  no 
market  exists  for  it  otherwise,  and  when 
this  lack  of  a  market  is  caused  by  base 
closing.  On  the  surface,  the  action  ap- 
pears meritorious,  but  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  queried  about  the 
matter  the  committee  was  strongly  urged 
not  to  place  any  funds  in  this  bill  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  new 
language.  It  is  felt  that  the  language  Is 
poorly  drawn  and  that  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  properly  carry  out  its 
intent.  Therefore,  this  committee  took 
no  action  on  the  item  vmtil  the  entire 
area  can  be  studied  further.    There  is  no 


Immediate  requirement  for  funding. 
Most  of  the  base  closures  are  scheduled 
for  future  years.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  aware  of  the  problem  and 
may  well  request  funding  in  future 
budgets. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  have  provid- 
ed for  a  consolidation  of  language  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  on  the  same 
order  as  that  recommended  in  the  De- 
fense bill  earlier.  The  language  was 
rejected  by  the  committee,  and  language 
previously  used  which  recognizes  both  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves  is  carried  in  our 
bill  before  you.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
funding  be  held  to  a  total  of  $6.5  million 
for  both.  This  is  carryover  money  from 
fiscal  1965.  The  authorization  was  in- 
creased by  $9.2  million  for  the  National 
Guard.  We  are  recommending  the  ap- 
propriation of  $9.2  million  for  the 
National  Guard  and  instructing  the 
Department  to  use  the  $6.5  million  for 
the  Reserves  which  already  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  account. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  has 
given  approval  to  requests  for  additional 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. This  is  required  for  the  buildup  in 
personnel  which  is  taking  place  at  each 
institution.  The  committee  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  proper  to  deny  funds  for  an 
academic  institution  to  have  the  facili- 
ties that  are  required  for  a  full  and  com- 
plete education.  Particular  emphasis  is 
given  to  scientific  and  technical  facilities 
as  well  as  the  cultural  advantages. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  committee 
report  that  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
NATO  reimbursements.  I  suspect  that 
this  has  been  one  of  the  weak  links  in 
the  planning  for  overseas  construction  in 
Europe.  We  question  that  a  sufficiently 
vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
adequate  support  from  our  NATO  allies 
at  those  bases  which  are  constructed 
there.  Admittedly,  the  requirements  for 
ovu:  own  forces  are  greater  and  more 
elaborate  in  some  instances  than  for  the 
NATO  structure  alone,  and  this  has  been 
a  major  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing a  satisfactory  agreement.  I  think 
we  have  been  content  with  less  than 
adequate  cost  sharing.  This  is  discussed 
on  page  13  of  the  report. 

We  have  stressed  with  considerable  de- 
tail a  niunber  of  areas  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily housing.  This  is  carried  on  pages  30 
to  38  of  the  report,  and  I  urge  that  you 
give  the  treatment  of  this  subject  care- 
ful study.  Let  me  briefly  mention  three 
or  four  of  the  items  covered  in  the  report. 
One  is  the  continuing  failure  of  the  mili- 
tary services  to  obtain  full  utilization  of 
housing  authority  under  section  810. 
This  is  a  section  which  was  spelled  out  in 
the  National  Housing  Act  specifically  to 
permit  construction  of  rental  housing 
for  military  personnel.  It  has  never  op- 
erated satisfactorily  for  reasons  that  are 
vague  and  inconclusive.  Possibly,  nei- 
ther the  military  nor  the  FHA  has  been 
sufficiently  sold  on  its  possibilities.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  is  the  section  which  would 
retain  to  private  industry  the  opportu- 
nity for  providing  housing  for  military- 
personnel,  and  it  should  be  advantageous 
both  to  the  military  and  to  the  civilian 


communities.  At  present  the  utilization 
of  the  act  is  further  hampered  by  a  re- 
quirement for  line  item  authorization  for 
810  projects.  This  has  almost  killed  its 
effectiveness.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  remove  this  restriction.  If 
they  do  not  do  it,  we  may  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands. 

The  second  item  that  I  will  discuss  is 
the  need  for  a  better  understanding  in 
the  communities  around  military  bases 
of  the  actual  housing  needs  of  base  per- 
sonnel. The  military  just  has  not  done  a 
good  job  of  selling  the  nearby  commu- 
iiities  on  their  actual  needs  for  housing. 
As  a  result.  I  venture  the  statement  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  has  mili- 
taiT  bases  receives  protests  from  com- 
munities outside  those  bases  when  on- 
base  military  housing  is  proposed.  Of 
course,  there  should  not  be  construction 
of  on-base  housing  where  it  is  not  needed. 
Nor  should  there  be  denial  of  family 
housing  for  military  personnel  when  it 
is  not  being  provided  off  base.  An  effort 
to  achieve  a  meeting  of  the  minds  with 
community  leaders  by  miUtary  person- 
nel can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  and 
It  just  is  not  being  done  in  enough  in- 
stances. That  can  also  take  a  little  of 
the  heat  off  everybody. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  com- 
mented on  the  need  for  a  greater  use  of 
available  VA  and  FHA  housing  where 
title  has  reverted  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  mortgagor.  There  are  instances  un- 
doubtedly where  VA  and  FHA  housing 
which  belongs  to  the  Grovernment  could 
be  utilized  by  military  personnel  in  lieu 
of  payment  of  housing  allotments.  This 
practice  could  stop  Uncle  Sam  from  pay- 
ing out  of  both  pockets.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  make  widespread  use  of  this 
type  housing  because  in  many  instances 
location  is  not  satisfactory  for  best  use 
by  the  military  personnel. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  urge  that 
you  take  the  time  to  read  the  report.  It 
is  lengthy,  but  the  committee  feels  it  con- 
tains much  which  will  interest  you  and 
which  merits  your  consideration. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  expressing  my  very  great 
appreciation  to  the  wonderful  team  on 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  work  in 
preparation  of  this  year's  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  McFall],  who  is  now  the  ranking 
member,  has  been  of  unestimable  help 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. Two  new  members,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Patten],  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  tMr.  Long],  have 
contributed  very  substantially  to  the 
sound  functioning  of  this  group.  On  the 
minority  side,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  have  contributed 
sound  counsel,  active  help,  and  splendid 
cooperation  throughout.  We  are  privi- 
leged to  have  with  us  Prank  Sanders, 
one  of  the  most  capable  staff  members 
on  Capitol  Hill.  His  great  source  of 
Information  plus  his  constant  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  are  invaluable.  We  have 
a  new  staff  member,  Robert  Nicholas, 
with  v;hom  I  am  very  highly  pleased. 


He  has  been  willing,  cooperative,  and 
helpful.  I  am  indebted  to  all  of  those 
whom  I  have  named. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  In  our  district,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  a  Navy 
installation  at  San  Bruno.  That  prop- 
erty was  declared  surplus  about  6  years 
ago,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  move 
the  Navy  out  so  that  the  property,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  GSA,  could  be  sold 
and  put  on  the  tax  rolls.  Recently 
there  was  an  agreement  that  they  would 
move  to  Treasure  Island.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  in  these  two  items  for 
Treasure  Island — one  for  $1,856,000  and 
another  for  $3,302,000 — there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  to  guarantee  the  moving  of 
that  public  works  facility  over  to  Treas- 
ure Island. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  committee  is  aware 
of  the  concern  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman and  of  others  who  represent  the 
San  Bruno  area  in  California  about  this 
item. 

Let  me  recount  a  little  history.  The 
budget  request  was  $2,138,000  for  the 
consolidation  of  various  administrative 
headquarters  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
One  of  the  units  to  be  moved  is  the  Dep- 
uty Public  Works  Office  now  at  San 
Bruno.  That  will  make  some  91  acres 
of  land  available  primarily  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  State  highway. 

The  authorization  bill  reduced  the 
budget  request  to  $1.4  million  but  did 
not  specify  which  of  the. units  is  to  be 
held  up.  The  total  move  cannot  be  ac- 
complished within  the  reduced  amount. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  move 
from  San  Brimo  is  most  important,  be- 
cause it  will  make  land  available  for  the 
highway  and  allow  the  Navy  to  abandon 
the  World  War  n  tsiJe  facilities  now 
being  utilized.  This  type  of  facility,  of 
course,  is  costly  to  maintain. 

That  can  be  done.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  committee  that  this  should  be  done 
within  the  funds  contained  in  this  bill, 
which  we  are  authorizing. 

The  other  major  headquarters  which 
was  to  be  moved — and  which  may  not 
be  possible  under  the  reduced  authoriza- 
tion— is  located  in  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco. Those  are  in  permanent  office 
spaces  either  rented  from  GSA  or  owned 
by  the  Navy. 

That  move  we  understand  will  be 
deferred  under  this  bill  if  anything  has 
to  be  deferred. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  chairman's  remarks 
concerning  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger].  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  this  move  can  and 
should  be  made  under  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  notice 
the  corrunittee  deleted  the  request  for 
$17.9  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  in  Arlington  County. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  discussed  that.  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  wishes  me 
to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  into  it 
again. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  when  the  gentleman  dis- 
cussed it.  Since  this  matter  is  of  vital 
interest  to  one  of  the  communities  I  rep- 
resent I  would  appreciate  a  further  dis- 
cussion and  hope  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  repeat  if  I  may. 
The  testimony  before  the  committee  was 
that  plans  for  the  DIA  building  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  had  not  even  been 
started,  and  even  if  the  money  were  ap- 
propriated, the  construction  of  the 
building  would  not  begin  until  April 
1967.  This  gives  the  committee  a  full 
year  in  which  to  work  and  to  further  an- 
alyze this  problem.  We  will  be  back  next 
year  with  another  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  period.  It  seems  Il- 
logical to  tie  up  $17  9  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  this  item  a  year  before 
the  money  can  be  expended,  even  if  the 
item  were  justified.  I  am  not  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is  needed,  but  that  is  an- 
other story.  Substantially  that  is  what  I 
told  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gov- 
erning body  of  Arlington  County  has 
been  opposed  to  the  construction  of  this 
facility  in  Arlington  County.  They  have 
drawn  some  hope  from  the  denial  of  this 
appropriation  by  the  committee.  Yet,  as 
the  gentleman  stated  and  as  it  is  also 
stated  in  the  report,  it  is  indicated  that 
it  is  merely  a  deferral  because  plans  were 
not  completed. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  a  deferral.  The 
committee  does  not  have  a  closed  mind 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Then 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  people  of 
Arlington  County  may  yet  be  confronted 
with  the  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  that  facility  in  Arlington  County? 

Mr.  SIKES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  function  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency? 

Mr.  SIKES.  As  its  name  implies,  it  Is 
the  overall  intelligence  gathering  and 
dispensing  agency  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. It  works  through  the  intelligence 
organizations  of  the  various  services,  co- 
ordinating all  military  intelligence  activ- 
ities. It  is  a  Uttle  CIA  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. Why  cannot  this  be  hfeadquartered 
at  the  CIA?  Why  must  we  go  into  a 
headquarters  with  a  new  building  for  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency? 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  is  no  money  in  this 
bill  for  building  such  a  structure  at  this 
time,  I  am  glad  to  tell  my  distinguished 
friend.    Whether  existing  facilities  can 
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be  used  is  certainly  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  woiild  think  that  seri- 
ous consideration  would  be  given  to 
housing  these  agencies  in  one  place  if  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  do  it.  I  can  think  of 
no  reason  why  they  could  not  be  housed 
together. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  committee  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  explore  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  existing  facilities  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld 
further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  emphasis  they  are 
placing  on  family  housing  construction. 
I  think  this  has  been  badly  neglected.  I 
do  not  think,  in  view  of  the  military 
buildup  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  you 
have  gone  far  enough  in  this  bill.  Family 
housing  for  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
military  services  is  more  important  than 
a  pay  raise.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
housing  conditions  at  some  installations 
it  is  deplorable. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  applaud  my  distin- 
guished friend's  concern.  I  share  that 
concern.  As  he  will  note,  we  have  gone 
further  in  this  bill  than  has  been  done 
in  years  toward  providing  facilities  to 
alleviate  that  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  a  pay  increase  to  the  military  is 
very  often  quickly  absorbed  by  landlords 
who  are  renting  to  enlisted  personnel. 
I  am  not  talking  about  additions  to  the 
plush  quarters  for  the  generals  and 
other  top  ranking  ofBcers.  I  emphasize 
that  I  am  talking  about  family  housing 
for  the  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  has 
read  our  hearings — and  I  know  he  is  very 
diligent  in  studying  everything  that 
comes  to  the  floor— he  will  find  in  those 
hearings  that  we  queried  the  military  on 
the  relative  desirability  of  building  a 
$100,000  home  for  a  commanding  gen- 
eral, two  of  which  were  proposed — and 
botli  of  which  were  deleted  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee — as  compared  to 
providing  quarters  for  20  enlisted  per- 
sonnel which  could  be  done  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  its  action. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HICKS.  In  line  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  regarding  housing,  al- 
though this  is  not  family  housing.  I  note 
that  the  committee  deleted  the  bachelor 
officers'  quai-ters  for  the  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard.  Bremerton  is  located  across  the 
bay  from  Seattle.  There  is  probably 
adequate  housing  in  Seattle,  but  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  back  and  forth  from 
there.  They  have  dilapidated  quarters 
there  dating  from  1941.  I  wonder  if 
the  door  is  closed  completely  to  that. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend  for  his  interest  in  this  matter.  He 
has  certainly  represented  the  interests 
of  his  constituents  in  bringing  this  ques- 
tion to  the  floor.  No.  The  committee 
does  not  have  a  closed  mind  on  it.  The 
reason  this  $675,000  item  was  eliminated 


is  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  80- 
man   bachelor   officers'   quarters.     The 
average  occupancy  which  was  shown  at 
that  installation  is  only  44,  so  the  need 
appears  much  less  than  the  request.    The 
committee  could  find  no  justification  for 
spending  $675,000  for  an  80-man  BOQ 
when  the  base  shows  a  history  of  need- 
ing only  44  such  quarters.    We  asked  the 
Service  to  look  the   matter  over  very 
carefully  in  order  to  justify  their  re- 
qmrement  or  to  come  back  with  a  re- 
duced request.     But  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  no  desire   to 
deny  needed  quarters  here.    We  do  not 
have  a  closed  mind  on  the  problem. 
Mr.  HICKS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    KUNKEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.     KUNKEL.    Mr.     Chairman.     I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  what  he  thinks  of  the  prospects 
for     implementing     two     amendments 
which  I  had  added  to  the  housing  bill. 
One  of  them  provides  for  a  moratorivun 
on  mortgages  and  interest.    The  other 
one  provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  houses  located 
in  areas  where  bases  have  been  closed 
under  the  order  of  November  19,  at  a 
price  comparable  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  house  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  the  closing.    I  discussed  this  with  the 
gentleman  personally.    I  also  discussed 
it  with  all  the  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee.   I  realize  that  he  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  a  request  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  the  extremely  short  time 
at  their  disposal  and  are  therefore  faced 
with  an  insuperable  situation  insofar  as 
providing  funds  at  this  time  is  concerned. 
But  also  the  p>eople  who  would  be  affected 
by  this  are  affected  right  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past.    Some  of  them 
have  already  moved.    Others  will  have  to 
move  momentarily.   The  price  of  housing 
in  the  Harrisburg  area  has  gone  down 
appreciably,  because  the  closing  involves 
nearly  11,000  employees. 

I  just  wondered  when  the  gentleman 
thought  that  my  amendments  could  be 
implemented. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  has 
touched  upon  a  very  important  matter. 
He  has  asked  about  funds  for  a  new  pro- 
gram which  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
houses  individually  owned  by  military 
and  civilian  personnel  at  bases  that  are 
being  closed.  As  he  stated,  an  amend- 
ment has  been  added  to  this  year's  hous- 
ing bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  purchase  such  housing  when  no 
market  exists  for  it  otherwi.se  and  when 
this  lack  of  a  market  is  caused  by  a  base 
being  closed. 

The  committee  queried  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  about  it  and  had  several 
discussions  with  the  Secretary  and  with 
members  of  his  staff.  The  Department 
of  Defense  objects  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  authorizing  language  is  drawn. 
They  state  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law  and 
they  think  corrective  language  is  going 
to  be  necessary  before  the  section  is  im- 
plemented. There  is  no  budget  item  and 
there  are  no  funds  requested  to  initiate 
the  program. 


I  think  the  major  thing  to  consider 
is  that  there  is  no  immediate  requirement 
for  funding.  Most  of  the  base  closures 
are  scheduled  for  future  years.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  will  request  corrective 
language  and  money  in  future  budgets. 
But  there  is  nothing  before  us  now  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  actually  re- 
quested that  we  not  fund  for  this  pro- 
gram at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  There  is  only  one 
point  on  which  I  would  disagree  with  the 
gentleman,  that  is,  that  it  is  not  needed 
at  this  time.  I  realize  the  insuperable 
difficulty  with  which  the  committee  was 
faced  without  a  budget  request  and  with- 
out a  request  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  But  there  is  an  immediate 
need  because  in  the  Middleton  closing, 
for  instance,  a  great  many  of  them  have 
already  left  and  others  are  going  to  leave 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  if  they  can- 
not dispose  of  their  houses  or  are  not 
given  this  particular  form  of  aid  then 
they  will  have  to  sell  their  houses  at  a 
tremendous  loss. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  believe  these  home- 
owners will  realize  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  aware  of  their  problem, 
and  that  the  Department  apparently  ex- 
pects to  take  steps  to  try  to  alleviate  the 
situation,  they  will  have  a  stabilizing 
influence. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  in  his  statement  made  ref- 
erence to  the  information  which  the 
committee  has  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  in  a 
letter  dated  August  5.  I  feel  that  a  quo- 
tation from  that  letter  in  the  Record 
would  be  important  to  the  understanding 
of  the  important  problem  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
KuNKEL]  raises  at  this  time. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  that  letter 
Mr.  McNamara  says: 

I  consider  that  this  complex  problem  re- 
quires a  most  careful  study  and  I  have 
recently  directed  that  it  be  undertaken. 
Among  matters  to  be  determined  are  the 
categories  of  personnel  to  be  considered  for 
relief  and  the  degree  of  relief  which  would 
be  appropriate  through  extended  develop- 
ment of  optimum  working  relationships  with 
other  interested  Government  agencies.  It  Is 
considered  that  this  study  will  furnish  the 
basis  for  appropriate  recommendations  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  In  January  1966. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  further  to  me  and  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  McFallI  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made.  Also,  if 
there  are  any  changes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wants  to  have  in  the 
form  of  amendments  there  is  another 
party  in  the  other  body  who  was  instru- 
mental with  me  in  having  this  amend- 
ment in  the  House  bill  and  who  will  co- 
operate with  me  in  securing  the  needed 


changes  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  so  that  active  steps  can 
be  taken  by  at  least  next  January  and 
perhaps  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  this  year, 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing a  serious  matter  and  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  its  importance. 

I  shall  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  desires  to  dis- 
cuss the  same  subject  matter  in  which  I 
was  interested. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  right  across  the 
State  line,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes;  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  gentleman's  district 
and  its  people.  I  claimed  in  part  to  be 
their  Congressman  when  they  did  not 
have  one  of  their  own. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That 
was  before  I  came  here,  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  would  like  to  point  out. 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  accept  the  correction. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base  in  Mobile  is 
being  phased  out.  and  in  the  same  vein 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  pre- 
sented his  remarks,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  by  the  time  this  appropriation  bill 
is  signed  Into  law  there  would  be  over 
1,000  Brookley  employees  already  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  city.  I  feel  there  is  an 
urgent  need  in  future  appropriation 
actions  to  see  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  gets  into  this  matter  promptly, 
because  there  are  many  confused  and  be- 
wildered people  in  Mobile  at  this  time,  or 
people  who  have  already  gone  to  Sacra- 
mento or  some  other  points  who  are 
uncertain  as  to  just  what  the  situation 
is  going  to  be  in  housing  In  the  Mobile 
area. 

The  housing  situation  is  in  a  depressed 
state  at  this  time  and  was  in  such  state 
before  the  closing  of  the  base. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Regrettably,  this  is  one 
of  the  inevitable  features  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  base  closings,  and  as  the 
House  knows.  I  have  serious  concern 
about  the  advisability  of  many  of  the 
closings  that  have  been  announced.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments 
and  I  share  his  concern.  It  is  one  which 
is  justified. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ought  to  know  that 
one  of  the  concerns  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  that  the  language  in  the  legis- 
lation to  which  reference  was  made 
would  require  the  acquisition  of  these 
properties  on  the  basis  of  average  prices 
for  similar  properties  sold  during  "a  rep- 
resentative period"  and  do  not  relate  to 
the  reimbursement  of  the  serviceman  for 
any  equity  he  might  have  in  the  property. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that  the 
language  would  be  most  difficult  to  ad- 


minister. There  would  be  many  con- 
fiicts  and  disputes  over  what  is  a  repre- 
sentative period,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  suggest  it  is  ix>ssible  the  lan- 
guage in  the  authorizing  legislation,  the 
section  of  the  Housing  Act,  ought  to  pro- 
vide that  the  maximum  liability  of  the 
Government  would  be  to  reimburse  the 
serviceman  for  what  he  has  in  the  house 
rather  than  a  possible  profit. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  think  that  could  be 
adjusted.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  this  came  up  in  a 
great  hurry.  Senator  Clark  was  trying 
to  draft  suitable  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  was  going  to  introduce  the  same 
legislation  in  the  House.  All  of  a  sudden 
this  opportunity  to  get  it  into  the  hous- 
ing bill  came  up,  and  we  only  had  a  day 
or  two  in  which  to  put  it  in.  We  are 
both,  I  am  sure,  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  circumstances  our  lan- 
guage was  apt  to  be  slightly  faulty. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  committee  under- 
stands the  problem.  It  is  something  that 
will  have  to  be  handled  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  gentleman's  discussion, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
with  respect  to  the  Strike  Command 
Headquarters,  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $4.2  million  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base,  which  I  understand  was  author- 
ized by  the  military  authorization  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  In  looking 
over  the  testimony  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter in  the  hearings  beginning  on  page 
721,  it  is  a  little  vague  to  me  exactly 
what  was  the  import  of  your  interroga- 
tion. It  certainly  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman,  was  it,  to  question  the 
decision  of  the  military  in  deciding  where 
this  strike  command  should  be  located 
and  thus,  whether  headquarters  build- 
ing should  be  built?  The  decision  to 
locate  the  Strike  Command  at  MacDill 
was  made  initially  in  1960  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  and  permanently  back  in  1964. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  if  this  decision  is 
now  being  questioned. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Many  times  in  this  bill 
there  were  times  when  members  of  the 
committee,  including  its  chairman, 
queried  defense  witnesses  as  to  how  care- 
fully they  had  looked  into  the  avail- 
ability and  usability  of  other  facilities 
which  already  exist  in  lieu  of  programing 
new  construction.  This  is  one  of  those 
instances  that  does  not  commit  the  com- 
mittee for  or  against  the  location  of  any 
building  at  any  place  but  refiects  our 
desire  to  avoid  expenditures  which  are 
not  essential. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  it. 
Colonel  Tilton,  in  the  drawings  on  page 
727,  indicated  a  decision  had  been  made 
in  December,  1964,  to  make  this  a  per- 
manent Strike  Command  Headquarters. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  well  knows 
that  back  in  1960  and  1961  when  they 
were  talking  about  phasing  out  certain 
B-54  bombers  and  threatening  to  close 
MacDill  this  survey  took  place,  and  a 
review  of  it  is  contained  on  page  729  of 
the  committee  hearings.  I  was  Con- 
gressman from  the  MacDill  area  at  that 
time  and   Eisenhower's   administration 


decided  to  locate  the  Strike  Command 
at  MacDill.  It  had  been  determined  on 
the  merits  that  of  all  bases  available  that 
MacDill  was  the  best  available  for  the 
Strike  Command  Headquarters.  I  con- 
curred in  that  decision  and  assisted  the 
local  people  in  making  their  presenta- 
tion in  support  of  this  decision. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee to  forgo  construction  of  this  ad- 
ministrative facility  is  on  a  par  with 
others  of  similar  nature  in  the  bill.  Here 
is  a  headquarters  facility  which  can  be 
utilized  in  its  present  condition  for  an- 
other year.  There  are  other  things  that 
are  more  urgently  needed.  After  all  it  is 
the  taxpayers'  money.  We  feel  a  respon- 
sibility to  use  it  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  We  seek  not  to  spend  money 
if  we  can  properly  avoid  spending  it.  The 
question  may  come  before  the  committee 
for  later  consideration  if  the  Defense 
Department  feels  new  headquarters  fa- 
cilities at  this  location  are  necessary. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Did  not  the  Defense 
Department  have  plans  for  the  build- 
ing which  are  80  percent  completed? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  building  was  not 
denied  on  the  basis  of  the  status  of 
the  plans.  It  was  denied  because  there 
are  existing  administrative  facilities 
which  are  available  for  the  time  being. 
This  is  one  of  several  headquarters  or  ad- 
ministrative facilities  which  the  com- 
mittee considers  are  less  important  than 
items  such  as  housing  and  training  fa- 
cilities, and  these  were  given  higher 
priority. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  differ  with  the  gen- 
tleman relating  to  this  matter,  having 
read  the  testimony,  and  believing  con- 
struction should  go  fon^'ard  and  that 
there  is  no  legitimate  basis  for  reopening 
the  question  of  the  permanent  location 
of  Strike  Command  at  MacDill  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  gentle- 
man's interrogation  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  good  friend  and  I 
have  differed  before,  but  I  am  always 
glad  when  we  can  achieve  a  meeting  of 
minds.    Frequently  we  do. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes],  the  able  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  has  discussed  this 
legislation  in  great  detail.  Therefore, 
I  am  going  to  take  a  very  brief  amount 
of  time  to  touch  a  few  subjects  which 
I  believe  are  of  enough  importance  to 
bear  repetition,  and  some  things  which 
ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  stated — and 
I  wish  to  reemphasize  it — that  we  pre- 
sent to  you  a  bill  on  military  construc- 
tion which  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  in  itself  a  really 
controversial  bill.  I  am  sure  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  military  con- 
struction, and  adequate  military  con- 
struction, in  carrying  out  the  defense 
commitments  of  our  country  around  the 
world.  I  believe  we  have  in  this  legisla- 
tion provided  the  essentials  in  this  area 
of  military  construction  to  do  the  job. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation taking  place  in  southeast  Asia.    If 
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there  were  one  criticism  I  would  have  in 
the  area  of  military  construction,  it  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  probably 
failed  to  anticipate  soon  enough  the 
needs  for  military  construction  in  that 
area.  Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  in 
the  past  few  months  to  come  in  with 
lump  sum  requests  both  in  the  area  of 
authorization  and  construction.  We  as  a 
subcommittee,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  whole,  have  met  these  re- 
quests of  the  administration.  However, 
I  believe  that  now  the  situation  should 
be  s;ich  that  beginning  next  year  the  De- 
fense Department  should  be  able  to  come 
in  using  the  normal  method  of  requesting 
funds  for  military  construction  in  the 
southeast  Asia  area.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  it  on  an  advanced  line-item 
basis. 

We  recognize  that  in  situations  of  this 
kind  emergencies  will  occur,  and  we  have 
already  indicated  we  are  able  to  meet 
these  emergencies.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  before  the  fact  instead 
of  after  the  fact,  as  we  have  been  doing. 
As  the  chairman  said,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  advising  us  as  these 
experiments  have  taken  place,  and  we 
commend  them  for  that. 

I  refer  Members  to  one  item  on  page  11 
of  the  report,  under  Research  and  devel- 
opment. We  indicate  a  concern  for  the 
duplications  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  area  of  research.  This  is  not  only 
true  in  the  Department  of  Defense  but 
also  true  throughout  the  entire  Federal 
Government.  I  recognize  that  this  Is  a 
very  difficult  subject,  and  there  is  going 
to  be  some  duplication.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, in  such  a  broad  field,  to  do  away 
with  all  of  it. 

But  we  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
various  agencies — the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Defense  De- 
partment— that  we  feel  they  ought  to 
continually  look  into  the  matter  and  do 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can  toward 
eradicating  this  duplication. 

There  is  another  matter  which  ought 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Members  will  recall  that  a  year 
or  so  ago  we  authorized  an  increase  in 
the  strength  at  our  military  academies — 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

Of  course,  this  requires  an  additional 
expenditure  in  the  area  of  military  con- 
struction. At  West  Point  there  will  be 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  not  only 
to  take  care  of  the  new  cadets  we  will 
have,  but  also  we  have  a  backlog  of  con- 
struction there.  It  will  cost  over  $100 
million.  I  spent  a  day  at  Annapolis  a 
month  or  two  ago  looking  over  the  in- 
stallations there.  Certainly  the  science 
building  provided  for  in  this  legislation  is 
vitally  needed.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  goes  there  and  looks  the  situation 
over  will  agree  with  that.  Also  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  which  has  anticipated 
an  increased  number  of  cadets,  will  re- 
quire additional  financing. 

Now,  so  much  for  the  general  state- 
ment on  the  needs  of  our  military  con- 
struction. There  aie  a  couple  of  other 
areas  that  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
briefly.  First,  military  housing.  This 
is  an  area  where  we  all  have  a  reason 
to  be  concerned  because  some  of  our 
servicemen    are    living    in    inadequate 


housing.  We  on  our  subcommittee  ap- 
propriated for  the  maximum  amount  of 
housing  for  our  servicemen  allowed  un- 
der the  authorization.  I  believe  it  im- 
portant that  we  do  so.  If  we  are  going 
to  expect  our  young  people,  our  yotmg 
men  in  the  service,  to  reenlist.  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  provide  the  kind 
of  housing  and  other  assurances  which 
will  make  it  attractive  for  them  to  do  so. 
In  the  hearings  I  referred  to  the  rent 
supplement  program  which  was  passed 
in  connection  with  the  housing  bill  we 
had  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hovise  re- 
cently. It  seems  completely  inconsist- 
ent to  me  that  we  have  a  rent  supple- 
ment section  in  our  housing  bill  and  yet 
some  of  our  military  people,  who  are 
going  to  be  called  on  to  go  overseas  in 
order  to  fight  for  our  country,  are  with- 
out adequate  housing.  In  the  colloquy 
that  I  had  with  Mr.  Ignatius  and  Mr. 
Reed,  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
therefore,  we  discussed  this  matter  of 
the  eligibility  of  our  young  servicemen 
to  apply  for  rent  supplements  under  that 
program.  They  have  promised,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony,  to  look  Into  this 
matter. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion in  some  quarters  in  the  Government 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  our  servicemen 
to  apply  for  rent  supplements  under  the 
housing  program.  I  see  no  reason  at 
all  why  our  servicemen  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  apply  for  these  rent  supple- 
ments as  well  as  any  other  citizen  can. 
He  is  a  citizen  for  the  United  States  and 
he  is  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  In  almost  every  Instance  he  not 
only  qualifies,  but  he  is  eminently  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  the  salary  he  is  paid 
and  the  allowances  he  has.  He  is  defi- 
nitely qualified  for  rent  supplements. 
Therefore,  I  call  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
making  sure  that  our  young  servicemen 
are  allowed  to  have  rent  supplements  the 
same  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  can. 

When  the  hearings  are  held  next  year 
I  intend  to  ask  some  questions  on  this 
subject  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  our  young  servicemen  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  handling  of 
the  rent  supplement  program  by  HHFA. 
I  certainly  hope  to  find  out  that  they  are 
being  included  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  record  will  indicate  very  clearly  that 
we  have  more  servicemen  eligible  for 
housing  under  the  criteria  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  this  body  than  there 
probably  are  rent  supplements  available. 
I  for  one  believe  that  we  ought  to  give 
our  needy  servicemen,  who  have  families, 
first  priority.  We  are  going  to  take  them 
into  the  service,  and  we  want  to  keep 
them  there.  We  are  going  to  ask  them 
to  go  to  southeast  Asia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  order  to  fight.  Why  do 
they  not  have  first  priority?  I  think 
they  should  have  it. 

Another  matter  mentioned  by  the 
chairman  is  the  matter  of  FHA  fore- 
closures. We  stress  In  the  report  the 
desirability  of  having  the  Department  of 
Defense  making  sure  that  where  it  is  at 
all  possible  these  foreclosed  FHA  homes 
are  used  by  the  military.  I  recognize 
one  of  the  problems  here  is  that  so  many 


of  these  are  located  in  areas  where  it 
is  not  practical  to  do  so.  but  wherever 
it  is  practical,  they  most  certainly  should 
be  used. 

I  have  one  other  point  and  then  I  will 
close.  This  is  an  issue  that  has  appeared 
in  our  papers  for  some  time;  namely,  the 
use  of  Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  I  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  a  situation  which 
comes  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  our 
subcommittee.  It  more  properly  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  dis- 
posing of  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
building  of  other  facilities  for  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  at  this  location.  As 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  after 
sitting  on  this  committee  and  looking 
at  some  of  the  needs,  and  anticipating 
some  of  our  future  needs,  I  would  most 
seriously  urge  that  we  be  very  cautious 
about  turning  over  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration as  surplus.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  matter  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  reserve  for  future  needs  this 
acreage  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base. 

Another  thing  to  which  I  think  I  should 
call  attention  of  the  House  is  that  we 
on  the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  build- 
ing of  the  Forrestal  Building  at  10th  and 
Independence  Avenue  for  some  $30  mil- 
lion-plus to  house  employees  of  the  vaii- 
ous  Defense  agencies  that  are  scattered 
in  several  buildings  throughout  the  city. 
This  was  done  by  the  General  Services 
Administration . 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally, 
as  to  this  building  that  will  cost  $30  mil- 
lion-plus and  the  request  for  a  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  Building  in  Arling- 
ton Hall  for  $17  million-plus,  I  might 
say  that  the  $17  million-plus  estimate  is 
really  a  guesstimate,  because  the  plans 
really  have  not  been  started  as  yet  and 
it  would  have  been  wiser,  in  my  opinion, 
to  place  these  two  buildings  in  the  Boiling 
Air  Force  complex  and  have  what  you 
could  call  a  small  Pentagon  in  that  area, 
with  the  ability  to  expand,  because  it 
seems  as  though  we  are  always  expand- 
ing, and  to  do  anything  else  with  this 
property  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  in 
years  to  come  to  be  unwise. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
finds  himself  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
situation  in  that  one  of  the  communities 
which  he  has  the  honor  to  represent  is 
opix>sing  the  construction  of  a  veiT  at- 
tractive building  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Defense  Department  while 
the  Representatives  of  a  lot  of  other  areas 
in  the  country  are  resisting  the  closing  of 
military  installations. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  and  to 
assure  the  Congress  that  it  is  not  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  our  community 
of  Arlington  County  to  its  responsibility 
as  a  community   here  in  the  Nation's 


Capital  area  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  providing  sites  for 
governmental  installations  and  housing 
for  Federal  and  military  E>eople.  On  the 
contrary,  Arlington  Coxmty  does  recog- 
nize its  obligation  to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  other  communities  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation's  Capital  area. 
Arlington  also  shares  the  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  area. 

However,  our  community,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  Arlington  County,  is  very 
much  concerned  about  the  location  which 
has  been  selected  for  the  construction  of 
a  building  for  the  Defervse  Intelligence 
Agency  in  Arlington.  It  is  a  residential 
area  which  cannot  absorb  the  impact  of 
any  large  ofiBce  or  commercial  type 
structure,  such  as  this  would  be.  The 
trafiBc  situation  is  already  acute  in  that 
particular  neighborhood  and  it  would  be 
made  more  severe  with  a  further  en- 
largement of  existing  facilities. 

The  community  Is  in  hopes  that  they 
may  be  eventually  able  to  get  some  of 
this  property  returned  to  the  community 
for  its  own  use  and  its  own  development, 
possibly  for  educational  or  recreational. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  and  the  Congress  that 
the  northern  Virginia  area  as  a  whole, 
Alexandria  and  Fairfax,  as  well  as  Ar- 
lington, would  like  to  have  this  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  Building  constructed 
in  northern  Virginia;  and  that  there  are 
many  sites  or  areas  which  would  be  even 
more  suitable  and  acceptable  for  such  a 
facility. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  did  not  give 
our  community  more  assurance  that  this 
denial  of  funds  would  be  a  little  more 
permanent  than  just  merely  a  deferral 
for  the  completion  of  more  detailed 
plans  and  specifications;  but  I  am  hoping 
the  committee  will  consider  possible  al- 
ternative sites  and  will  require  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  to  review  other 
sites  and  consult  a  little  bit  more  with 
the  community  of  Arlington  before  they 
come  forward  with  further  requests  for 
these  appropriations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  recognize  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
who  so  ably  represents  that  part  of  his 
State,  in  regard  to  this  complicated  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  also  recognize 
that  the  Department  has  considered  a 
site  out  in  the  McLean  area  near  the 
Central  Intelligence  complex. 

I  realize  that  as  a  Representative  from 
that  district  he  properly  desires  that  this 
installation  be  located  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  for  my  own  personal  opinion — and 
I  express  it  as  only  my  opinion  and  not 
that  of  anyone  else — this  probably  could 
well  be  placed  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base 
and  a  look  taken  at  other  construction 
that  could  be  consolidated  at  this  loca- 
tion. 

I  recognize  that  In  the  hearings  there 
was  some  concern  expressed  regarding 
the  traffic  congestion  problem  and  so 
forth  in  getting  in  and  out  of  Boiling. 
However,  wherever  a  building  of  this 
type  and  size  Is  constructed,  there  will 


be  some  traffic  congestion  and  we  have 
to  recognize  that  fact.  We  are  going  to 
experience  this  when  we  put  10,000  em- 
ployees at  10th  and  Independence  Ave- 
nue. This  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
concern  to  the  government  officials  of 
Arlington  County. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Broyhill]  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  advisability  of  placing  this 
particular  building  at  Arlington  Hall. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     Yes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  feel 
that  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
should  also  be  advised  that  the  Arling- 
ton County  government  does  resent  the 
fact  that  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
officials  did  not  properly  consult  with  the 
representatives  of  Arlington  Coimty  as 
they  were  instructed  to  do  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  both  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body.  So,  they  feel 
that  they  have  not  had  their  proper  day 
in  court  with  the  Agency  itself. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services 
did  hold  a  hearing  on  the  matter  last 
year  and  did  defer  including  it  in  the 
military  construction  bill  of  last  year. 
But  this  year  they  feel  that  the  proper 
time  had  been  provided  for  consultation 
between  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  community  and  therefore  they 
did  include  it  in  the  authorization  bill. 
But  I  would  like  to  inform  the  Congress 
here  and  now  that  there  has  not  been 
proper  consultation  and  consideration 
given  to  the  community  of  Arlington  by 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  as  they 
were  instructed  to  do  by  a  committee  of 
the  Congress.  I  hope  that  future  re- 
quests for  these  funds  will  be  denied  un- 
til proper  consultation  has  been  made. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  would  suggest 
for  the  record  that  both  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  officials  of 
Arlington  County  get  together  on  the 
issue,  in  other  words  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter more  fully  before  it  comes  before  us 
again  for  funding.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  only  as  one  member  of  our 
subconunittee  that  we  will  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  it,  because  we  do  have  some 
concern  about  this  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  there 
are  going  to  be  amendments  offered  to 
this  legislation.  As  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned — and  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
position  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— we  think  the  legislation  asiire- 
sented  to  you,  this  appropriation.. is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Grovemment  and 
it  should  be  passed  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  However, 
I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  deletion  of  a  projwsed  head- 
quarters building  for  U.S.  Strike  Com- 
mand. This  headquarters  building  is  to 
be  located  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  In 
Florida  and  is  programed  to  cost  approxi- 


mately $4  million.  It  is  sorely  needed  to 
enable  Strike  Command  to  perform  its 
military  mission.  Strike  Command  is  a 
Joint  command,  involving  all  branches  of 
the  service.  Its  responsibilities  are  global 
and  its  work  period  extends  around  the 
clock  and  around  the  calendar.  There 
is  no  existing  facility  in  the  United 
States  to  properly  house  this  headquar- 
ters and,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  is 
essential  to  build  this  headquarters  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  regret  that  after  this  headquarters 
had  been  approved  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  voted  upon  by  the 
House,  and  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
by  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  fund  this  needed  facility 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  Strike 
Command  headquarters  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
plan  to  take  the  entire  15  minutes  al- 
though it  is  well  to  have  ample  time 
available.  I  do  not  Intend  to  engage  in  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  filed  with  the  bill 
a  56 -page  report  containing  a  complete 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  actions 
taken.  The  report  shows  a  State-by- 
State.  project-by-project  breakdown  of 
the  items  funded  in  the  bill.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  military  construction  in  his 
district  can  readily  find  all  of  the  answers 
by  consulting  the  report.  So,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Committee 
today  to  review  in  detail  the  contents 
of  the  bill  or  the  report  of  the  committee 
but  will  recommend  that  Members  in- 
terested in  particular  items  consult  the 
report,  and  I  think  they  will  find  the 
answers  to  any  questions  they  may  have. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  serve  this  year  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  This  is  the  first 
year  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  We  both  have  served 
prior  to  this  for  several  years  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  former  colleague, 
Harry  Sheppard,  who  retired  from  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  last  session. 
The  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  worked  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  chairman  and  with  each  other.  We 
have  not  had  any  real  arguments.  We 
have  had  some  debate,  we  have  had  some 
discussion.  I  doubt  if  six  Members  of 
Congress  could  be  found  who  would  agree 
absolutely  on  every  single  item  in  a  bill 
which  provides  for  hundreds  of  construc- 
tion items  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  overseas;  but  any  differences  were 
easily  resolved.  We  are  all  men  of  reason 
and  good  will,  and  we  have,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  pointed  out, 
brought  to  you  a  unanimous  report  today. 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  in  urging  this  commit- 
tee today  to  approve  the  bill  presented 
to  you  and  now  under  consideration. 
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While  the  bill  under  consideration  is 
$293,505,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
submitted  by  the  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  cannot  take  full 
credit  for  the  reductions  because  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
first  considered  the  budget  requests,  re- 
duced the  $2,049  million  requested  in  the 
budget  by  $183,029,000  or  down  to  $1,865.- 
971.000. 

So  our  committee  only  considered  $1,- 
865.971,000  in  requests  because  we  had  to 
eliminate  automatically  the  Items  ac- 
counted for  in  the  reductions  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  since 
we  cannot  fund  any  items  unless  they  are 
authorized. 

Even  so,  our  committee  made  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  authorized  items 
and  our  reductions  amount  to  $110,476,- 
000  out  of  the  $1,865,971,000  authorized. 
Even  with  these  substantial  reductions 
from  the  funds  requested  in  the  budget, 
amounting  as  I  have  said  to  $293,505,- 
000,  the  services  will  not  be  starved  for 
funds  since  they  have  $599,500,000  in 
estimated  unobligated  balances  carried 
forward  from  previous  appropriations. 

If  the  bill  before  you  for  considera- 
tion today  becomes  law.  the  services — 
regular  and  Reserve — will  have  $1,666.- 
035.000  available  for  obligation  in  1966 — 
and  this  is  exclusive  of  family  housing 
for  which  this  bill  carried  $683,960,000. 
And  if  you  consider  expenditures  in- 
stead of  obligational  authority,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  there  will  be  available 
for  spending  in  1966  a  total  of  $2.483,- 
835,000 — again  exclusive  of  family  hous- 
ing. 

So  while  the  need  is  great,  you  can 
tell  from  the  figures  just  listed  that  a 
very  substantial  sum  of  money  is  avail- 
able to  pay  for  military  construction  in 
1966. 

In  considering  the  funding  program 
for  1966,  the  committee  followed  several 
general  guidelines: 

First.  Projects  were  eliminated  or 
funds  reduced  where  plans  and  designs 
were  considered  inadequate.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  there  was  a  request  to 
approve  funds  in  the  amount  of  $18,400.- 
000  for  the  first  of  several  increments  of 
a  supposedly  orderly  expansion  and  reno- 
vation program  at  West  Point.  This 
year  there  was  a  request  not  only  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  the  second  increment 
but  to  increase  the  funding  level  for 
the  increment  of  the  previous  year  by 
$7,769,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  over 
30  percent  over  the  estimate  submitted 
last  year  and  indicates  the  need  for  the 
submission  of  funds  based  upon  sound 
plans  and  designs. 

Another  example  was  the  request  for 
$17,900,000  for  the  construction  of  an 
operations  and  academic  building  for 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  At  the 
time  of  the  committee  hearings  the  arch- 
itect-engineer contracts  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  design  and  specifications  had 
not  been  awarded,  and  the  schedule  for 
construction  did  not  call  for  completion 
of  the  preliminary  design  until  June  of 
1966.  with  completion  of  final  design  and 
specifications  not  scheduled  until  Febru- 
ary 1967.  with  the  hope  to  award  the 
construction  contract  by  April  1967. 
This  indicated  to  the  committee   that 


cost  estimates  submitted  were  based  on 
sketchy  and  inadequate  studies  and  the 
committee  therefore  felt  justified  in 
denying  the  request  for  these  funds. 

Second.  Projects  were  disapproved 
that  were  not  clearly  essential  to  the 
military  requirements  of  the  Nation  at 
the  present  time  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  For  example,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing need  for  military  hardware  in 
view  of  the  stepped-up  activity  in  Viet- 
nam, and  in  view  of  the  increasing  need 
to  upgrade  living  quarters  for  our  serv- 
icemen, the  committee  felt  justified  in 
rejecting  funds  for  the  construction  of 
many  commissaries,  recreational  facil- 
ities, service  and  officer  clubs,  when  rea- 
sonably adequate  facilities  exist  either 
on  base  or  in  nearby  communities. 

A  review  of  the  committee  report  will 
show  in  this  year's  bill  the  stress  is  on 
improved  living  quarters  for  military  per- 
sonnel, including  on-base  family  housing. 
The  committee  feels  that  it  is  important 
to  provide  our  servicemen  with  satisfac- 
tory living  conditions  since  this  con- 
tributes to  morale  and  should  make  it 
easier  to  retain  servicemen  who  have 
been  trained  and  who  have  acquired  the 
skills  that  are  necessary  in  any  modern 
military  organization. 

In  past  years  the  major  segments  of 
military    construction    programs    have 
been  for  facilities  to  provide  operational 
support   of    new   weapon   systems    and 
forces  necessary  to  establish  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  retaliatory  and  defense  ca- 
pability of  this  country  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  attack.     During  the  past  10 
years  the  buildup  of  an  airbase  system 
to  support  our  nuclear  capability,  includ- 
ing the  manned  bombers  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  and,  more  recently,  the 
intercontinental    baliistic    missile    pro- 
gram, has  taken  place.    At  the  same  time, 
facilities  in  support  of  the  Navy  subma- 
rine launched  ballistic  missile.  Polaris, 
have  been  provided.    The  air  defense  of 
the  Nation  has  been  improved  by  the 
construction  of  facilities  in  support  of 
the  Army  family  of  Nike  air  defense  mis- 
siles.   In  addition,  communication  and 
early  warning  systems,  such  as  the  bal- 
listic missile  early  warning  system,  have 
received  primary  attention.    During  this 
period  of  time  special  consideration  had 
to  be  given  to  training  and  classroom 
type  facilities  necessary  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  requirements  for  well 
trained  personnel  fully  prepared  to  oper- 
ate these  new  and  intricate  weapon  sys- 
tems.   The  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  reluctant  to  increase  its  military 
construction  budget  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide for  this  essential  construction  and 
at  the  same  time  to  permit  a  higher  num- 
ber of  improved  living  quarters. 

The  virtual  completion  of  these  more 
critical  facilities  now  makes  it  possible 
to  place  the  major  emphasis  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  program  on  the  long 
neglected  efforts  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  basic  capital  plant,  particu- 
larly those  facilities  concerned  with  pro- 
viding troop  housing  and  other  support 
facilities  for  mlitary  personnel.  The 
committee  considers  it  essential  that  this 
modernization  now  be  carried  forward 
most  vigorously.  Major  emphasis  on 
this  phase  of  the  construction  program 


will  not  only  provide  our  military  person- 
nel and  their  families  with  a  more  proper 
standard  of  Uving,  which  should  improve 
morale  and  reenlistment  rates,  but  will 
also  serve  to  reduce  maintenance  costs 
by  eliminating  obsolete  and  aging  facil- 
ities from  the  real  property  inventory. 

One  factor  which  has  resulted  in  lower 
reenlistment  rates  and  in  the  loss  of 
skilled  military  personnel  has  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  housing  and  homes. 
The  committee  will  expect  continued 
emphasis  in  this  important  area  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  until  a  better 
standard  of  barracks,  bachelor  officers 
quarters,  and  family  housing  is  achieved. 

Emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  on 
the  construction  of  medical  facilities  as 
a  portion  of  the  long-range  program  to 
replace  inadequate  temporary  World 
War  II  mobilization  hospitals.  Funds 
are  included  for  the  construction  of  seven 
new  hospitals  as  well  as  for  various  other 
medical  facilities,  such  as  dental  clinics, 
dispensaries  and  laboratories. 

BASE    CLOSURES 

I  think  no  one  would  question  the  ad- 
visability of  closing  bases  and  facilities 
which  are  no  longer  required  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  But  exag- 
gerated claims  of  savings  to  flow  from 
such  closures  require  examination.  The 
committee  undertook  to  examine  some 
of  the  claims  of  substantial  savings  from 
closures  and  found  that  in  some  cases 
the  costs  of  recruiting  and  training  per- 
sonnel to  replace  skilled  personnel  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  closures  were  not  In- 
cluded when  the  estimated  savings  were 
tabulated.  Moreover,  new  construction 
costs  to  house  activities  transferred  from 
the  closed  bases  should  be  considered  in 
estimating  net  savings  flowing  from  the 
closures. 

For  example,  on  November  19,  1964, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  annoimced  ac- 
tions to  consolidate,  reduce,  or  discon- 
tinue 95  military  installations  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  On  July  14. 
1965,  there  was  delivered  to  each  Mem- 
ber's office  a  14-page  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
taining a  claim  of  substantial  savings 
flowing  from  base  and  Installation  clos- 
ings, including  the  elimination  of  147,801 
jobs.  Attached  to  this  memorandum  was 
a  shiny  53 -page  brochure  also  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  which  is 
being  distributed  to  Governors,  mayors, 
editors,  commentators,  and  other  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country.  My  office  was  informed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  cost  of 
preparation  and  distribution  of  the  bro- 
chure will  be  in  the  range  of  $50,000  to 
$70,000.  It  is  quite  an  elaborate  propa- 
ganda document  and  designed  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  substantial  econ- 
omies have  been  practiced  in  recent  years 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

But  nothing  was  said  in  the  14-pa5e 
memorandum  or  in  the  shiny  brochure 
about  the  cost  of  transferring  activities 
to  other  bases,  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  new  personnel  to  replace 
those  occupying  the  147,801  jobs  that 
were  eliminated  in  the  program.  Nor 
was  anything  said  about  the  new  con- 
struction required  to  house  the  trans- 
ferred facilities.    Testimony  before  the 


committee 'disclosed  that  new  construc- 
tion costs  resulting  from  the  closure  ac- 
tions announced  on  November  19,  1964, 
will  be  approximately  $76,700,000  and  of 
course  this  does  not  include  future  costs 
of  upkeep  and  maintenance. 

It  is  adso  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  difference  between  acquisition  costs 
of  released  properties  and  disposal  re- 
ceipts. On  this  point,  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  a  statement  made  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense — Installations 
and  Logistics — Ignatius  on  April  13, 
1965,  before  the  committee.  This  state- 
ment appears  on  page  30  of  part  I  of 
the  hearings  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted : 

Dviring  the  period  July  1961  to  June  30, 
1964,  the  General  Services  Administration 
actions  resulted  In  further  Federal  utiliza- 
tion of  329  properties  originally  costing  $420 
million  and  disposal  of  1,817  siirplus  proper- 
ties costing  $2,046  billion.  Included  In 
these  disposals  were  sales  of  781  properties 
with  an  acquisition  cost  of  $1,142  billion  for 
a  sale  price  of  $247  million. 

So  while  we  all  applaud  the  consolida- 
tion of  military  installations  wherever 
possible  and  the  disposal  of  unnecessary 
facilities  no  longer  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country,  we  should  under- 
stand that  many  of  these  activities  are 
not  being  abandoned  but  are  merely 
being  transferred  to  other  bases  and 
installations  and  the  total  cost  of  such 
transfers,  including  the  training  of  re- 
placement personnel,  the  construction  of 
additional  facilities,  and  the  recurring 
costs  of  maintenance  and  upkeep,  should 
be  considered  on  the  question  of  net  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Moreover,  when  781  prop- 
erties with  an  acquisition  cost  of  $1,142 
billion,  are  sold  for  $247  million,  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  the 
Government  received  a  fair  price  for  the 
disposed  properties  or  whether  the  pur- 
chasers received  an  extraordinary  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  going  into  this  subject.  I  had  in- 
tended to  get  a  few  minutes  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  to  ask  some  questions  about 
the  claimed  savings  under  the  base  clos- 
ings by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  some 
of  the  elements  of  expense  which  go 
Into  base  closings.  I  am  sure  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  costs  of  relocation  of  em- 
ployees who  are  moved  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  another.  Today  we 
are  undertaking  to  finance  all  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  indeed  and  I  would 
point  out  that  are  we  are  being  asked  to 
provide  a  substantial  number  of  new 
employees  for  the  Defense  Department 
for  the  Vietnam  buildup,  and  nothing  is 
said  in  this  shiny  expensive  brochure 
about  these  additional  costs.  The  infer- 
ence is  left  in  the  14-page  memorandum 
that  DOD  abolished  147,000  jobs  and  did 
not  replace  any  of  those  people  with 
other  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  the  hous- 
ing which  is  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  go 


to  bases  and  installations  where  there  is 
definite  assurance  they  will  not  be  closed. 
I  hope  we  are  not  again  going  through 
the  costly  procedure  of  building  up  bases 
and  then  abandoning  them.  I  hope  the 
commitments  made  with  respect  to  hous- 
ing construction  will  be  on  bases  where 
there  is  no  present  thought  of  closing. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  along  with  the 
gentleman,  I  would  certainly  not  try  to 
defend  the  operation  of  a  base  which  had 
no  value  whatever  to  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man 100  percent.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  and  unneeded  military  in- 
stallations. But  I  do  not  believe  the 
exaggerated  claim  of  these  billions  of 
dollars  of  savings  will  actually  stand  up. 
They  are  not  net  savings  because  the  ad- 
ditional costs  have  not  been  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  another 
thing  which  troubles  the  committee 
about  this  situation.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  the  95  base  closings  were 
announced  November  19,  1964.  The  ink 
was  hardly  dry  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill  for  that  year  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made.  That  is  a  little 
exaggerated,  too,  because  Congress  ad- 
journed several  months  prior  to  that 
announcement,  but  the  very  year  that 
the  announcement  was  made  the  De- 
fense Department  and  service  witnesses 
came  before  the  committee  and  estab- 
lished to  our  satisfaction  the  need  to 
construct  about  $14  million  worth  of 
items  on  the  very  bases  that  were  an- 
nounced to  be  closed  2  or  3  months  there- 
after. 

When  you  have  an  experience  similar 
to  that,  it  gives  the  committee  cause  to 
wonder  whether  we  are  getting  the  right 
sort  of  information  from  the  Defense 
Department  witnesses.  I  think  that  the 
Defense  Department  witnesses  who  came 
before  the  committee  and  who  justified 
this  $14  million  in  the  construction  costs 
of  bases  that  were  to  be  closed  a  few 
months  thereafter  should  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
these  bases  were  under  consideration  for 


closing.  I  say  that  because  I  just  can- 
not believe  that  there  was  a  sudden  de- 
cision made  between  July  and  November 
to  close  95  bases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
Congress  was  most  wise  in  providing 
through  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  that  120- 
day  provision  during  which  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  must  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  the  bases  or  installations  that 
he  proposes  to  close.  Then  we  have  a 
chance  to  take  a  look  at  what  he  proposes 
in  the  light  of  improvements  that  have 
been  made  as  well  as  other  factors. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  think  the 
committees  which  have  the  responsibility 
for  recommending  to  the  Congress  the 
funding  of  military  construction  projects 
ought  to  be  kept  fully  informed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  about  the  pro- 
spective closing  of  a  base  in  the  future. 
We  went  into  that  right  carefully.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee we  undertook  to  close  this 
door.  We  were  specifically  advised  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Fa- 
cilities and  Logistics  that  there  are  no 
items  in  the  current  bill  for  projects  on 
bases  under  consideration  for  closing. 
Actually,  the  Department  of  Defense 
withdrew  one  request  for  funding  of  a 
project  because  of  the  determination  af- 
ter the  budget  was  prepared  that  this 
project  was  scheduled  for  construction  at 
a  base  which  was  under  consideration  for 
closing. 

FAMILY    HOUSING 

The  cost  of  providing  adequate  housing 
for  servicemen  is  increasing  and  is  sub- 
stantial. The  total  budget  estimate  for 
this  year's  program  for  new  construction, 
alteration  of  existing  housing  facilities, 
debt  payments,  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance amounted  to  $735,600,000.  The 
committee  recommends  $683,960,000. 
which  is  $51,640,000  below  the  budget  es- 
timate and  $52,809,000  above  the  appro- 
priation in  last  year's  bill.  The  follow- 
ing table  breaks  down  this  cost  between 
new  housing,  debt  payments,  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  expenses: 


Budget 
estimate 

Autliorization 
biU 

Recommended 
inbiU 

Construction: 

New  liousinp  units 

$728. 434. 000 

22,986,000 

5, 520, 000 

$178,123,000 

22, 986, 000 

5, 520. 000 

$178,123,000 

Other  construction         .  .  

22. 558, 000 

Less  construction  savings..    -... 

5,530,000 

Total 

245,900,000 

195,589,000 

195.161,000 

Operation  and  maintenance,  and  debt  payment: 

O.&M 

327,202,000 

109.630,000 

7,132,000 

326,301,000 

169, 630, 000 

7,132.000 

326.301.000 

Debt  payments       .  . 

160.630.000 

Less  reimbursement                    .  .  -« 

7.132.000 

Total.. -— 

489,700,000 

488, 799, 000 

488.799,000 

Griind  total                         - 

735,600.000 

684,388.000 

683.960,000 

While  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — Family  Housing — testified 
on  page  309  of  part  IV  of  the  hearings 
that  "would  attempt  to  utilize  the  com- 
munity to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
In  fact,  we  prefer  that  the  greater  portion 
of  our  people  live  in  the  community,"  the 
committee  is  not  convinced  that  sufficient 
advance    negotiations   with   community 


homebuilders  are  conducted  at  the  local 
level.  The  committee  has  received  com- 
plaints from  local  builders  near  specific 
installations  of  the  lack  of  information 
on  long-range  housing  requirements. 
These  complaints  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  military  services  at  the  Washington 
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level  and  has  been  assured  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  acquaint  local  builders 
with  the  need  for  additional  housing  well 
in  advance  so  that  builders  in  the  local 
communities  will  have  every  opportunity 
to  provide  the  necessary  housing  without 
requiring  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money 
for  construction. 

Section  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-372 
authorizes  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  insure  mortgage  loans  on 
privately  financed  family  housing  built 
for  sale  or  rent  to  military  personnel, 
where  such  housing  is  determined  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  The 
general  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  pro- 
vide family  housing  on  a  rental  basis 
and  to  reduce  the  requirement  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  constiiiction  and  main- 
tenance of  military  family  housing. 
However,  such  authority  is  limited  to 
5,000  family  units.  Of  this  number,  1.252 
have  been  allocated  to  defense  agencies 
of  the  Government  other  than  the  mili- 
tary services  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Of  the  alloca- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense  1.428 
units  have  been  completed.  718  units  are 
under  construction,  and  commitments 
have  been  issued  for  the  construction  of 
200  additional  units.  Applications  are 
under  review  for  about  1,300  additional 
units. 

The  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  the  last  Congress  (Public  Law 
88-390)  requires  specific  line  item  au- 
thorization for  any  project  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section 
810.  The  committee  feels  that  this 
limitation  is  working  to  the  detriment 
of  the  military  family  housing  program. 
The  committee  joins  other  congressional 
committees  involved  with  the  family 
housing  program  In  their  concern  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  review  of  military  housing 
requirements  and  projects.  Certainly, 
however,  steps  can  be  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  meet  this 
review  requirement  short  of  continuing 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  present  crippling 
limitations.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  evidently  in  agreement  with  this 
committee  that  if  it  were  not  for  this 
limitation  there  would  be  considerably 
greater  utilization  of  section  810  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  costly  new 
construction  of  family  housing  by  the 
military  services  plus  improved  relations 
with  the  communities  themselves.  The 
Department,  therefore,  should  immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  a  realistic  review  of  the  spe- 
cific prelects  involved  with  those  con- 
cerned with  the  military  family  housing 
program;  and  request  removal  or  re- 
vision of  the  existing  limitations  so  that 
greater  utilization  can  be  made  of  this 
portion  of  the  military  family  housing 
program. 

The  committee  has  also  been  concerned 
over  the  inability  of  the  services  to  make 
maximum  use  of  foreclosed  houses  now 
In  the  FHA  and  VA  inventory,  and  has 
been  insisting  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  aggressively  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  utilizing  these  foreclosed  proper- 
ties.   As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  plus 


an  assist  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  recently  formulated  plans  which 
will  make  additional  FHA  properties 
available  to  the  services  on  a  long-term 
rental  basis.  But  at  locations  where  the 
FHA  is  unable  to  make  such  long-term 
rentals,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  utilization  of  these  properties 
through  short-term  rental  agreements. 
And  the  committee  recommends  that 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
transfer  of  title  of  FHA  or  VA  required 
housing  to  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
locations  where  such  housing  is  available 
and  there  is  a  requirement  for  additional 
housing  by  the  services.  A  continuing 
and  aggressive  program  along  these  lines 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  pro- 
duce additional  housing  at  substantial 
savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  authorizing  legislation  provides 
for  the  construction  of  9.500  new  housing 
units  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Selection  of 
the  location  for  these  units  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  list  was  approved  by  the  committee. 
The  approved  program  for  each  installa- 
tion involved  is  shown  in  the  report  be- 
ginning on  page  38. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  comment  of 
the  committee  on  page  38  of  the  report 
concerning  another  problem  that  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  committee 
for  several  years.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  making  payments  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
mortgage  Insurance  premiums  on  Cape- 
hart  and  Wherry  housing  projects  taken 
over  by  DOD.  The  committee  has  ques- 
tioned the  desirability  of  the  payment 
of  insurance  premiums  of  this  typ>e  by 
one  Government  agency  to  another.  As 
a  result  of  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
over  this  situation  by  the  committee  and 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
have  conducted  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  substantial  reductions  in  the 
premiums  to  be  paid  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
these  negotiations  continue  in  the  hope 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  requirement  that  the 
DOD  pay  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
to  the  FHA.  Certainly  the  assumption 
of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  provide  ade- 
quate protection  against  any  losses  to 
FHA. 

I  could  discuss  this  bill  at  greater 
length  but  have  already  consumed  too 
much  of  the  Committee's  time.  I  close 
now  as  I  opened  by  urging  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  approve  the  bill  as 
written,  because  it  is  the  unanimous 
view  of  the  subcommittee  that  it  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  reasonable  funding  pro- 
gram for  next  year  and  will  provide  the 
services  with  all  of  the  essential  facili- 
ties to  preserve  and  maintain  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  practice  economies  where 
economies  should  be  practiced,  that  is. 
in  the  nonessential  items. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from    California 


[Mr.    McFallI.   the   ranking   majority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
so  well  discussed  in  detail  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  infonnation  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  me  further  to  discuss  it.  However.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  the  truly  magnificent 
job  which  has  been  done  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  in  putting 
together  this  $2  billion  bill  for  military 
construction  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  commend  to  the 
Committee  the  job  done  by  the  other 
members  of  the  majority,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten], 
and  I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg] 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas]  for  the  remarkable  job  they 
have  done  in  bringing  to  the  committee 
their  long  experience  with  and  knowl- 
edge of  this  military  construction  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  legislation  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten],  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Chairman  Sikes,  I  was 
particularly  happy  to  be  placed  on  this 
committee  at  the  time  when  the  Defense 
Department  undertook,  in  large  measxire. 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
family  housing  on  military  bases.  I  have 
visited  enough  of  these  installations, 
looking  at  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  wooden  barracks  and  at  poor  hous- 
ing, so  I  am  happy  that  this  is  the  year 
in  which  the  Defense  Department  is 
really  trying  hard  to  give  our  enlisted 
men,  especially  those  in  the  lower  ranks 
and  lower  grades,  better  housing. 

I  am  sure,  if  Congress  goes  along  with 
the  request,  we  will  have  less  trouble  re- 
taining our  men  in  the  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  on  this  committee.  It  has  been 
a  surprise  the  amount  of  time  that  has 
been  taken  since  January  to  get  every 
detail  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Long],  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is 
a  lean  bill,  which  nevertheless  provides 
the  muscle  to  support  our  commitments 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  in 
addition  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
serve  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  and 
with  the  other  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  have  previously  served  as  a 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  commit- 
tee, the  Armed  Services  Committee,  one 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  which,  Mr 
RrvERs,  is  in  the  chair  today  as  the 
Chairman    of    the    Committee    of    the 


Whole.  So  I  am  used  to  high  standards 
of  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  the  job  which  has 
been  done  by  our  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  .  I 
have  watched  him  hour  after  hour  going 
over  each  line  item,  scrutinizing  it  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  job  could  not 
have  been  done  better. 

I  also  compliment  the  minority  mem- 
bers,-the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas].  We  have 
all  worked  together  as  a  team.  At  no 
point  have  our  philosophies  differed. 

All  in  all,  I  am  proud  to  associate  my- 
self with  this  bill. 

THE    ORLANDO    MOVE    AND    OTTR    DEFENSE 
POSTURE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vote 
today  for  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Act  because  we  are  in  a 
national  emergency.  Anything,  there- 
fore, that  detracts  from  the  full  strength 
of  our  Military  Establishment  ultimately 
jeopardizes  our  position  in  Vietnam. 
This  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  military  efliciency;  ironi- 
cally, it  also  contains  a  provision  that 
would  have  an  opposite  effect.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  provision  within  the  bill 
for  the  sum  of  $851,000  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  move  of  the  Naval 
Training  Devices  Center  from  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.,  to  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  large  number  of 
skilled  engineers,  scientists,  and  techni- 
cians will  not  remain  in  the  service  of 
our  Nation  if  the  proposed  transfer  be- 
comes a  reality.  Many  have  already 
resigned.  Thus,  the  proposed  move  se- 
verely jeopardizes  a  program  vital  to  our 
fighting  men — the  production  of  train- 
ing devices  and  battle  simulators.  If 
one  American  fighting  man  dies  because 
he  was  inadequately  trained  through  a 
shortage  of  training  devices,  let  this  be 
upon  the  conscience  of  those  who  would 
disrupt  this  vital  function. 

This  move  has  been  proposed  in  the 
name  of  economy,  and  I  have  been  given 
to  understand  by  the  Navy  that  the  sum 
of  $851,000  is  the  total  amount  required 
for  the  proposed  move.  I  therefore  call 
upon  the  Navy,  if  this  ill-advised  move 
takes  place,  not  to  exceed  the  $851,000 
figure.  I  call  upon  them  to  make  good 
their  claim  that  the  move  can  be  made 
within  that  figure,  and  that  additional 
funds  for  construction  and  improve- 
ments are  not  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend  and  have  con- 
tended ever  since  this  transfer  was  first 
contemplated,  that  $851,000  will  not 
suffice  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  move,  that 
further  millions  will  be  needed  to  trans- 
fer a  facility  that  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  for  the  Nation  right  where  it  is  today. 

I  ask  that  we  as  a  body  watch  de- 
velopments in  this  matter  very  closely. 
The  Navy  said  that  this  move  could  be 
made  for  $851,000.  I  will  ask  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  make  periodic 
audits  to  insure  that  this  figure  is  ad- 
hered to.  If  the  Navy  has  to  spend  more 
than  that  figure,  then  the  American  tax- 


payer has  been  deceived  again,  and  I 
intend  to  bring  the  whole  matter  very 
clearly  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  current  widespread 
discussions  regarding  our  Reserve  mili- 
tary forces  it  is  useful  that  we  are  well 
informed  as  to  contributions  made  by 
the  Reserves  to  our  national  defense 
structure.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
appropriations  bill  continues  to  provide 
for  the  Reserves. 

In  that  connection  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  two  articles  from  the  Of- 
ficer magazine  for  August  1965: 
Reserves  Already  In  It 

Some  of  the  boys  who  like  to  handle  their 
news  in  the  managed  manner  are  writing 
that  there  Is  no  prospect,  no  matter  how 
Intense  the  Vietnam  war  becomes,  that  the 
Pentagon  will  call  up  the  Reserves. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  we  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  InabUity  to  reconcile 
what  is  being  said,  and  what  is  being  done. 
The  technique  Is  to  teU  the  people  what 
they  want  to  hear,  presvmiably,  said  telling 
having  little  if  any  relationship  to  what  the 
action  is. 

The  fact  is — and  any  citizen  with  but  a 
second  thought  should  know  it — that  the 
Reserves  are  deeply  into  whatever  national 
defense  problems  exist — and  they  have  been 
for  a  fvill  quarter  century. 

Since  1940,  when  the  national  defense 
buildup  began,  the  Nation  has  built  its  de- 
fense forces  around  the  citizen-soldier. 
The  great  and  honorable  George  C.  Marshall 
was  lavish  in  his  praise  of  the  Reserves,  and 
In  recognition  of  their  service.  He  said  re- 
peatedly, both  to  the  Reserves  and  to  anyone 
else,  including  the  Nation's  lawmakers,  that 
but  for  the  160,000  trained  Reserve  officers 
available  in  1940  it  was  questionable  if  we 
could  have  prepared  quickly  enough  to  win 
World  War  II. 

To  the  150,000  were  gradually  added  about 
1  million  citizen-officers,  and  It  was  they 
who  gave  their  lives  for  our  freedoms.  As 
we  reminded  the  delegates  to  the  ROA  Na- 
tional Convention,  more  than  98  percent  of 
the  officers  killed  in  action  in  the  name  of 
freedom  were  Reservists. 

For  one  12-month  period,  the  Army  alone 
sustained  during  World  War  11  9,285  officers 
killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  received 
in  action. 

Of  these  8,949  were  Reserve  officers.  Reg- 
ular and  National  Guard  sustained  each  168 
officer  deaths. 

The  comment  in  our  report  was: 

"The  fact  that  there  were  In  service,  in  the 
Army,  614,767  citizen-soldier  officers,  along- 
side 19,048  National  Guard  officers  and  16,026 
Regular  officers  only  makes  our  claim  to  our 
day  in  court  all  the  more  binding." 

At  our  national  convention,  six  Air  Force 
reservists — officer  and  enlisted — were  pre- 
sented the  Expeditionary  Medal  for  out- 
standing service  as  volunteers  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  Air  Force  issued  300  of  these 
medals  and  strangely  enough  the  service 
which  their  presentation  represented,  al- 
though it  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  patriot- 
Ism  which  guarantees  our  surviving  an  ag- 
gressor's attack,  received  very  litle  notice, 
either  officially  or  unofficially  although  we 
sought  to  give  it  widest  possible  attention. 

The  many  volunteers  from  the  reservists 
who  are  serving  in  Vietnam  or  in  support  of 
that  operation  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  reservists  in  the  Active  Duty  Forces. 

In  the  Army  alone,  for  Instance,  about  60 
percent  of  all  the  officers  are  Reserve  offi- 
cers •  *  •  something  more  than  55,000  who 
are  in  all  echelons  of  the  Army.  A  substan- 
tial percentage  of  Reserve  officers  also  com- 
prise the  leadership  of  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 


Thus,  It  is  no  empty  boast  to  assert  that 
the  citizen-reservist  today  is  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  ovu-  security. 

The  backup  or  the  Reserve  Forces  always 
have  been  vital  to  our  national  survival. 
The  national  consensus  and  the  national  law 
have  clearly  recognized  this  fact. 

Former  Army  Secretary  Brucker,  who  dur- 
ing one  critical  period  in  our  Nation's  life 
gave  inspirational  leadership  to  the  military 
services,  talked  at  our  national  convention 
about  the  Reserves  and  what  they  have  done. 
He  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  his  fellow 
townsmen  had  permitted  the  Reserves  to  be 
libeled  and  cried  "shame"  for  the  dereliction 
of  falling  to  defend  them. 

On  June  5,  a  G-119  aircraft — assigned  to 
the  446th  Air  Reserve  Wing  and  manned  by 
jjersonnel  of  this  outstanding  Reserve  unit — 
went  down,  disappeared  on  an  official  mis- 
sion over  the  Caribbean.  They  have  not 
been  heard  of  since.  Even  the  fact  that  re- 
servists have  been  serving  in  national  crises 
has  been  kept  almost  as  an  official  secret. 

We  do  not  believe  the  United  States — 
either  its  Government  or  its  people — have 
such  a  cavalier  feeling  toward  the  Reserves. 

We  say  to  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  minions — 
no  matter  what  their  preoccupation — 
"shame,  shame." 

The  Reserves  require  no  more  attention 
than  any  other  component;  however,  we 
view  with  distaste  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  ignored  because  it  was  embarrassing 
to  give  them  recognition. 


Reserve  Vietnam /Dominican  Airlift  Brings 
Praise  From  TAC  and  MATS 

Air  Force  reservists  have  flown  thousands 
of  hours  and  completed  approximately  1,900 
missions  in  support  of  USAF,  TAC,  and 
MATS  since  the  airlift  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public began,  as  well  as  continuing  the  sup- 
port in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Reserve  volunteers  have  flown  nearly 
9  million  ton-mUes  of  cargo  and  4</2  million 
passenger-miles  in  the  7-week  period  prior 
to  July  5.  C-119  Pylng  Boxcars  and  C-123 
Providers  have  logged  the  most  flights  with 
C-124  Globemasters  carrying  outsize  cargo 
on  long-range  and  nonstop  missions.  Air 
Force  Reserve  HU-16  Albatross  units  have 
been  on  alert  missions  for  rescue  operations 
if  needed. 

The  volunteer  Reserve  crews  have  made 
more  than  125  flights  directly  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  While  many  of  the  others 
have  been  performed  within  the  continental 
United  States,  destinations  during  this  pe- 
riod have  Included  such  farflung  locations 
as  Saigon,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Alaska,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Labrador. 

In  a  message  to  the  CONAC  commander. 
Gen.  H.  M.  Estes,  MATS  commander  stated, 
"In  the  recent  past  and  currently,  during 
periods  of  heightened  world  tension,  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  voluntarily  made  available 
vitally  needed  airlift  capability  over  and 
above  that  normally  furnished  in  support  of 
our  worldwide  conmiltments.  Tremendous 
assistance  has  been  given  by  performing 
logistic  support  missions  to  southeast  Asia. 
Most  recently  the  spontaneous  and  enthusias- 
tic response  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  units 
during  the  execution  of  exercise  power  pack 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  helpful.  These  actions  again 
illustrate  the  professionalism  and  ready  pos- 
ture of  our  Reserve  units  and  the  high  esprit 
of  their  individual  reservists,  as  well  as  full 
awareness  of  their  role  in  our  Nation's  de- 
fense system.  Will  you  extend  my  personal 
appreciation  to  all  reservists  who  have  so 
effectively  participated  in  these  vital  mis- 
sions." 

Other  words  of  praise  for  reservists  have 
come  from  Gen.  W.  C.  Sweeney,  commander. 
TAC,  who  stated,  "Timely  and  effective  re- 
sponse from  your  C-119  and  C-124  units  dur- 
ing the  Dominican  Republic  crisis  has  been 
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Invaluable  to  Air  Force  Atlantic's  (AFLANT) 
airlift  operations.  It  Is  recognized  that  many 
aircrews  and  maintenance  personnel  worked 
long  hours  to  Insure  the  completion  of  their 
assigned  missions.  Their  efforts  during  the 
past  weeks  again  highlight  the  need  to  have 
this  airlift  potential  available  for  such  emer- 
gencies. Please  extend  my  personal  thanks 
and  congratulations  to  the  members  of  your 
command  for  the  professional  manner  In 
which  they  carried  out  their  tasks.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  your  staff  for  their  splen- 
did cooperation." 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  November  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  announced  closure  of 
several  bases.  Among  them  was  an  Air 
Force  radar  station  at  Naselle  in  Pacific 
County  in  my  congressional  district  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  contemplated  closure  of  this  13- 
year-old  Naselle  air  base  will  remove 
from  Pacific  County  180  military  and  20 
civilian  workers  and  their  families  with 
a  payroll  of  more  than  $1  million — about 
8  percent  of  the  annual  nonfarm  in- 
come. 

Estimates  indicate  that  about  350  per- 
sons will  be  affected.  Naselle  School  Dis- 
trict will  lose  81  students  and  undoubt- 
edly also  will  lose  Federal  payments  for 
their  education  as  other  school  districts 
have  lost  such  funds  when  defense  bases 
have  been  deactivated. 

Total  population  of  Pacific  County  in 
1964  was  approximately  14,000  and  the 
loss  of  the  personnel  now  manning  and 
sei-ving  Naselle  Radar  Station  will  mean 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
population  will  be  lost  to  this  area. 

For  many  years  Pacific  County  has 
been  one  of  the  depressed  areas  under 
the  criteria  developed  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  the  unemployment  rate  was  ap- 
proximately 17  percent.  It  has  not  risen 
above  that  mark  for  more  than  a  few 
months  in  the  last  decade.  Thus,  the 
significance  of  the  radar  site  at  Naselle 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  community 
is  readily  apparent. 

The  Air  Force  invested  considerable 
money  in  this  installation.  It  must  be 
presumed  that  its  technicians  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  in  1950  this 
base  was  built  as  an  aircraft  control  and 
warning  installation  on  top  of  a  2,000- 
foot  mountain  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  mil- 
lion. These  technicians  must  have 
known  also  what  they  were  doing  when 
an  additional  $650,000  was  invested  to 
convert  the  equipment  to  a  ^AGE  heavy 
radar  site. 

Again,  the  Air  Force  technicians  must 
have  known  what  they  were  doing  when 
in  1962  a  further  sum  of  $72,000  was 
invested  in  an  improved  communications 
system  v/hich  was  placed  in  service  on 
November  15,  1962. 

Further  confidence  in  the  Naselle  site 
was  evidenced  by  the  Air  Force  when  in 
1963  the  Naselle  site  was  selected  as  a 
key  link  in  the  improved  communica- 
tions system  now  being  built  by  the  Air 
Force. 

At  this  time,  we  should  be  reminded, 
also,  that  this  Naselle  Air  Radar  Station 
has  an  outstanding  record.  It  has  been 
operating  when  others  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  had  broken  down  or  in  some 


way  had  failed  to  carry  out  their  in- 
tended mission. 

Consistently,  the  efficiency  of  the  base 
has  ranked  high  among  similar  installa- 
tions. 

I  would  like  also  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  Carlton  Appelo. 
manager  of  the  Western  Wahkiakum 
County  Telephone  Co.,  dated  January 
18.  1965: 

During  the  past  month  of  unusually  heavy 
snowfall,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  In 
maintaining  uninterrupted  communications 
facilities  between  Naselle  Air  Force  Station 
and  the  outside  world.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  radar  coverage  of  the  site  also 
continued  without  Interruptions.  This  was 
not  true  for  our  neighboring  sites.  Mount 
Hebo,  Oreg.,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
radar  coverage  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time  due  to  excessive  icing  of  the  radar 
antenna  plus  damage  to  the  equipment.  It 
was  not  as  serious  a  problem  as  the  Colum- 
bia Day  storm  of  1962  when  the  site  (Mount 
Hebo)  was  out  of  service  for  many  months. 
•  •  •  Our  neighbor  to  the  north  at  Neah 
Bay  also  suffered  a  several-hour  outage  be- 
cause of  storm-caused  damage. 

This  meant  that  Naselle,  alone  of  the 
coastal  sites,  was  carrying  on  its  mission 
of  protecting  our  Pacific  coast  from 
aerial  attack. 

As  I  explained  earlier,  the  Pacific 
County  area  has  for  a  good  many  years 
been  one  of  those  designated  as  de- 
pressed. The  closure  has  been  discussed 
for  many  months,  but  the  problem  still 
remains. 

On  January  14,  1965, 1  wrote  Secretary 
McNamara  as  follows: 

In  the  Evening  Star  of  Friday,  January  8, 
on  page  A-3,  the  following  news  story  ap- 
peared with  the  title,  "Aid  Says  That  Shut 
Bases  Are  Accepted."  May  I  say  In  answer 
to  this  clipping  that  this  statement  Is  not 
quite  the  truth  insofar  as  It  relates  to  the 
closure  of  the  Naselle  Radar  Base.  Protests 
regarding  the  closure  of  this  base  have  been 
received  by  many  from  every  segment  of  the 
Naselle  area.  These  letters  with  their  sum- 
maries I  am  attaching. 

I  was  In  my  own  district  until  December 
9.  During  that  time  the  Air  Force  was  cour- 
teous enough  to  brief  me  In  Olympla  on  the 
facts  relative  to  the  so-called  overlap  of 
radar  Installations  in  the  Northwest.  Cap- 
tain Nevltt  did  this  very  ably,  concientlously, 
and  well.  I  quite  understand  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  desire  to  close  obsolete 
bases  and  to  minimize  military  extrava- 
gance. I  Join  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  In  de- 
siring to  see  the  upgrading  of  our  Defense 
Establishment  and  I  long  have  had  on  my 
mind  the  matter  that  has  been  of  increasing 
concern  to  me  and  that  is  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  our  military  academies. 

Although  this  Is  extraneous  to  the  Naselle 
matter,  I  would  like  to  comment  that  some- 
times it  seems  to  me  these  academies  have 
been  far  more  desirous  in  acquiring  suitable 
football  players  from  the  ranks  of  my  high 
school  students  than  In  acquiring  future 
military  leaders.  I  also  note  that  sometimes 
the  capltol  Is  almost  Inundated  by  military 
personnel  with  military  chauffe\ars  and  I 
know  what  the  cost  of  this  must  be.  But 
back  to  the  Naselle  Air  Base. 

I  do  not  question  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's prerogative  in  placing  Installations 
where  It  feels  the  security  of  our  country  Is 
best;  yet  I  wonder  why  Naselle  was  originally 
based  as  It  was  and  then  not  continuously 
provided  with  up-to-date  equipment  so  that 
obsolescence  would  not  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  discontinuance.  There  were  base 
Improvements  at  locations  developed  much 
later  with  modem  stepped-up  equipment  so 


placed.  Was  this  not  extravagant?  The 
explanation  at  this  time  of  military  thinking 
needs  to  be  explained  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  should  also  be  explained  to  the 
general  public  Insofar  as  security  can  per- 
mit. For  out  of  this  absence  of  conununica- 
tion  comes  a  lack  of  understanding  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  with  the  closure  of  any 
base. 

Very  frankly,  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  would  far  rather  rely  upon  the  genuine 
economic  stability  of  developing  industries, 
ports,  rivers,  and  subsequent  trade  than  to 
base  our  economy  on  military  installations 
You  win  note  from  review  of  my  district  we 
are  probably  the  most  minimal  in  the  Nortli- 
west  relative  to  military  bases  and  defense 
contracts.  Therefore,  when  a  closure  comes 
it  Is  always  a  Jolt  to  that  portion  of  my  dis- 
trict which  has  depended  to  some  extent 
upon  this  military  Installation  for  its  econ- 
omy. 

The  other  evening  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  your  Interview  and  discussion  of 
base  closures  with  CBS  correspondent  Harry 
Reasoner.  Therefore,  relative  to  Naselle's 
proposed  closure,  I  am  summarizing  several 
facts  and  facets  and  will  try  to  bring  to  your 
attention  some  of  the  points  wherein  the 
Defense  Department  and  related  agencies,  I 
feel,  must  adequately  advise  and  assist  us. 

The  major  problem  confronting  us  all  is 
the  solution  to  the  structure  of  our  economy. 
A  poverty  program  in  name  only  is  no  pro- 
gram; and  Appalachia,  I  may  say,  Is  not  the 
only  place  where  imemployment  Is  high  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  good  manpower  train- 
ing or  the  curtailment  of  Jobs  In  industries. 

"For  example,  you  and  I  have  both  heard, 
with  a  major  ajnount  of  Senate  discussion, 
about  Tongue  Point's  location  in  a  high  area 
of  unemployment  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  May  I 
compare  this  "high  area  of  unemployment' 
with  that  of  Pacific  County  where  the 
Naselle  Air  Base  is  located.  Astoria  in  1963 
had  a  7.4-percent  unemployment  rate. 
Pacific  County  had  11  percent  unemployment 
and  this  figure  has  never  decreased.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  The  lumber 
Industry  Is  In  a  highly  competitive  position 
with  our  neighboring  friendly  nation  to  the 
north,  Canada.  Markets  in  the  er.st  are 
highly  competitive.  For  a  year  we  had  an 
extension  of  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  and 
were  able  to  ship.  This  has  been  foreclosed 
by  the  termination  of  that  1-year  extension. 
Prices  In  water  shipping  are  higher  for 
American  bottoms  than  for  those  bottoms 
going  out  of  a  port  In  Canada,  like  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.  The  Northwest 
lumber  people,  industry,  and  Its  labor  have 
cooperated  with  the  XJS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  all  times  in  exploring  the  future  of 
the  European  market. 

We  will  continue  in  the  Northwest  to  do 
everjrthlng  possible  to  move  Into  markets. 
biit  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  again  we 
shall  have  the  problem  of  competitive  trade. 
The  Northwest  Is  3,000  miles  removed  from 
eastern  ports.  Boxcars  are  not  always  avail- 
able. Transportation  costs  are  high.  Mar- 
kets In  Asia  are  largely  for  raw  material. 
Japan  Is  buying  a  substJintlal  part  of  the 
Northwest  blow-down  timber,  but  It  Is  go- 
ing out  for  processing  in  Japan. 

The  Pacific  County  area  Is  developing  port^. 
but  not  at  a  swift  pace. 

"If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  Washington, 
rail  and  highway  connections  to  the  Willapa 
and  Grays  Harbor  areas  pla<:e  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage. We  are  working  with  the  Army 
Engineers  on  a  possible  canal  program  in 
this  area  which  could  be  of  substantial  help 
to  both  Grays  Harbor  and  to  the  Willapa 
ports,  but  this  Is  In  the  Investigatory  stage. 
Many  years  may  elapse  before  construction 
Industry  In  Pacific  County  Is  limited  to  fish- 
ing and  forest  products.  Although  I  did 
not  specifically  mention  it  In  my  above 
summary  relative  to  forest  products,  we  are 
also  perpetually  competitive  with  parts  of 


our  own  country.  The  minimum  wage  In  the 
Northwest  Is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
South.  It  is  true  that  our  labor  market  pro- 
vides more  skilled  and  better  skilled  workers. 
However,  they  don't  work  at  subminimal 
wages. 

You  know  the  problems  with  fishing. 
Again  we  compete  In  the  International  mar- 
ket. Only  this  morning  I  discussed  with  a 
Federal  official  the  problem  of  Japanese  and 
Russian  fishing. 

I  do  believe  that  trade  is  one  of  the  great 
answers  to  our  problems  today;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  look  with  brutal  frankness  at 
the  problems  posed. 

The  loss  of  even  two  jobs  in  Pacific  County 
poses  problems.  Therefore,  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  gross  annual  pay  of  military 
personnel  at  the  Naselle  site  is  $720,000  and 
the  civilian  employees  total  $138,000  and  you 
realize  that  this  Is  almost  8  percent  of  the 
entire  Pacific  County  payroll.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  community  had  depended  to 
a  considerable  extent  either  Justly  or  un- 
jtistly  upon  this  defense  Installation. 

According  to  the  State  of  Washington  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security,  Pacific 
County  for  the  week  ending  October  3,  1964, 
had  11  percent  Insured  unemployed,  the  high- 
est rate  In  the  State  of  Washington.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  State  average  of  4.9  per- 
cent Insured  unemployment.  This  in  itself 
Indicates  that  the  Naselle  region  has  a  serious 
economic  problem. 

The  formerly  substantial  and  profitable 
dairy  industry  is  now  also  In  great  difficulty. 
I  think  I  need  not  review  the  facets  of  this 
particular  farm  problem  for  you;  for  I  am 
sure  you  are  well  aware  of  its  difficulties. 

However,  Naselle  Air  Base  did  provide  a 
substantial  market  for  dairy  products.  The 
manager  of  the  Lower  Columbia  Cooperative 
Dairymen's  Association  estimates  that  his 
firm  does  $21,000  gross  business  In  dairy 
products  with  the  air  base  and  its  personnel. 
Closure  of  the  base  eliminates  this  market 
entirely  and  places  owners  of  dairy  farms 
under  additional  economic  stresses. 

The  local  telephone  company  reports  a 
total  of  326  telephones  of  which  97  are  con- 
nected to  the  air  base  whose  revenues  total 
$6,500.  On  the  SAGE  facility,  operated  by  the 
telephone  company,  property  taxes  paid  to 
:<'tal  government  totaled  over  $24,000  from 
1960-63  and  to  the  State  .tax  commission 
over  $31,000.  The  company  payroll  over 
the  same  period  was  $144,519. 

Another  tremendous  problem  arises  and 
that  regarding  the  school.  There  are  approx- 
imately 300  families  totaling  900  people  in 
the  Naselle  area.  About  90  families  are  af- 
fected by  the  base  closure. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  88  children 
in  the  local  schools  whose  presence  Is  a  direct 
result  of  the  radar  installation.  Twenty-two 
of  these  88  children  are  members  of  families 
of  civilian  base  personnel — the  remainder  are 
children  of  military  families.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  19  families  having  42  children 
in  school  living  on  the  base  In  the  Air  Force 
housing  unit.  Twenty-two  families  living  off 
base  In  private  units  have  a  total  of  46  young- 
sters in  the  school. 

Thus  the  impact  on  school  finances  will  be 
a  serious  one.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  special  school  levies  have  been  voted  by 
local  property  owners  to  construct  new  build- 
ings and  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  and  par- 
ticipate in  administrative  responsibilities. 
Some  of  these  si>eclal  levies  are  to  be  repaid 
over  a  number  of  years  In  the  future  and  a 
drop  in  Income  to  the  community  makes 
local  repayment  even  more  difficult. 

I  am  sure  you  are  able  to  understand  that 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  this  base  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  additional  building 
facilities.  It  happens  that  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  Naselle  school  district  for  I  was  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington 
When  this  unique  consolidation  began.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  areas  in  the  State  to 


utilize  school  district  reorganization  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency;  and  I  happen  to  have 
been  the  spyonsor  of  this  particular  school 
bill.  Portions  of  two  counties  Joined;  and  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  these  two  por- 
tions, a  school  plant  was  built. 

The  children  of  the  base  personnel  have 
necessitated  its  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment; but  the  basic  tax  cost,  because  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  will  require 
all  special  levies  for  bond  purposes  to  be  paid 
by  local  taxpayers.  Thus,  we  come  to  the 
final  difficult  problem  posed  for  us. 

If  for  reasons  of  economy,  efficiency,  and 
better  security  for  the  United  States  this 
base  must  be  closed,  there  does  remain  as 
a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government — which  Is  you,  I,  and  every 
other  American — an  obligation  to  participate 
in  the  planning  for  a  better  economic  future 
for  this  Naselle  area  and  as  Naselle  relates  to 
the  total  Pacific  County. 

Tongue  Point,  I  understand,  has  been 
chosen  for  a  training  center  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act.  I  am  delighted 
this  facility  could  be  put  to  such  use.  Now 
it  remains  for  all  of  us  together  to  try  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  Naselle  problem. 
Again,  frankly,  I  prefer  to  have  a  solidly 
based  industry  which  will  over  the  years  at- 
tract, build,  and  develop  Naselle,  Pacific 
County,  and  our  entire  State. 

As  the  Representative  from  Congress  in 
this  district,  may  I  assure  you  of  my  com- 
plete desire  to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Administration,  the  people  of 
the  community  of  Naselle,  Pacific  County, 
and  the  proper  agencies  In  our  State  to  de- 
velop a  program;  and  I  know  from  your  In- 
terview with  Mr.  Reasoner  that  you  share 
this  same  desire. 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  confer 
with  the  staff  of  your  Department  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  the  first  step  to  be  taken  In  the 
solution  of  the  problems  posed  which  I  have 
sununarized.  This  letter  is  not  sent  to  you 
in  a  critical  sense.  It  is  sent  In  the  spirit 
of  an  American  Representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  wants  to  better  the  American 
way  of  life  in  an  area  which  needs  our  total 
thought  and  assistance. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  if  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  location  of  bases 
by  the  Defense  Department,  which  neces- 
sitate relocations  and  closures,  this  can 
become  a  very  expensive  and  extravagant 
business  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  when 
any  base  is  closed,  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  motivate  the  Department. 

I  also  trust  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, In  its  closures,  will  at  the  same 
time  recognize  the  problems  of  the  areas 
and  do  all  in  their  assistance  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  such  closures;  that  they 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  Federal 
departments.  State  and  local  agencies  to 
find  uses  for  these  facilities  so  that  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  has  not  gone  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  must  be  com- 
plimented on  the  thoroughness  of  the  bill 
they  bring  to  the  House  today.  This  task 
seems  even  more  monumental  when  one 
considers  that  it  involves  funding  of 
•rj^&ny  large  and  important  military  op- 
erations not  only  in  the  continental 
United  States  but  aroimd  the  world. 

With  complete  confidence  in  the  com- 
mittee and  knowledge  of  their  tre- 
mendous problems,  I  respectfully  bring  to 
their  attention  an  item  which  I  think  may 
have  been  presented  to  the  committee  in 
a  lesser  light  than  its  importance  de- 
serves.  This  item  has  to  do  with  the  ap- 


propriation of  $6,743,000  for  a  new  ma- 
terials research  laboratory  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  which  the  Con- 
gress authorized  earlier  in  this  session. 
In  its  authorization,  the  Congress  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of  research  in 
this  scientific  and  technological  age.  To 
restore  this  extremely  important  item  in 
H.R.  10323,  will  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  and  back  up  the  other  items 
already  approved  with  a  strong  program 
for  future  operations. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  Air 
Force  materials  laboratory  is  respon- 
sible for  all  Air  Force  research  in  con- 
nection with  materials,  and  is  literally 
the  keystone  of  our  future  defense  efforts. 
Almost  every  new  step — higher  speeds; 
longer  flights;  better  quality;  space  trav- 
el— requires  new  materials.  Many  lab- 
oratories, in  universities,  industries  and 
elsewhere  work  on  materials  for  Air 
Force  programs,  but  they  are  guided  and 
directed  by  the  work  largely  done  in  the 
Wright-Patterson  Laboratory.  Scien- 
tists in  the  Government  must  know  what 
is  possible  in  order  to  know  what  to  ask 
for.  Congress  has  already  reviewed  this 
situation  and  determined  that  so-called 
in-house  research  must  be  increased  and 
has  provided  this  laboratory  with  mod- 
ern equipment  and  some  modern  space, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  lead  in  research. 

At  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
the  oldest  air  base  dealing  in  materials 
in  this  country,  a  good  part  of  the  ma- 
terials laboratory  with  this  highly  sophis- 
ticated mission  is  now  operating  in  two 
of  the  very  oldest  buildings  on  this 
base — originally  built  and  used  as  ware- 
houses. Another  part  is  in  a  wlndowless 
building  once  used  as  a  radiation  facility. 
The  laboratory  simply  cannot  handle  the 
job  that  the  country  needs  done  today  in 
remodeled  warehouses.  Research  today 
is  too  delicate  to  cope  with  dust  and 
grime  from  the  powerplant  literally  next 
door.  The  buildings  would  not  have  been 
ideal  for  the  laboratory  work  when  they 
were  built  long  before  World  War  n. 
They  are  certainly  no  match  for  the  re- 
quirements of  this  important  research 
today. 

The  equipment  is  at  Wright-Patter- 
son and  the  topflight  scientists  there 
simply  need  more  usable  laboratory  space 
to  do  the  job  Congress  wants  done. 

To  stay  ahead  in  national  defense,  it 
is  important  that  we  keep  as  far  out  in 
front  as  possible  in  this  research. 
Wright-Patterson  must  get  this  impor- 
tant work  out  of  the  oldest  buildings  into 
modern  facilities  to  do  the  kind  of  sophis- 
ticated job  of  research  that  the  Air  Force 
expects  and  the  country  needs. 

This  country  will  not  be  successful  in 
outer  space  unless  all  the  problems  with 
respect  to  materials  used  in  building 
spacecraft  are  completely  resolved. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  one  or  two  brief  comments. 

We  on  the  minority  also  want  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  to  the  members 
who  served  on  this  subcommittee.  We 
met  for  several  months  on  this  legisla- 
tion. We  went  into  it  in  great  detail. 
We  have  a  feeling  that  this  legislation 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
I  know  of  no  controversy  among  any  of 
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us  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  to  work  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesI;  also,  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mc- 
Fall],  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten!  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long].  We  have  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
feeling  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  that  it  has  been  an 
honor  to  work  with  this  subcommittee  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  see  the  debate  end  when  it  Is 
on  such  a  pleasant  note.  However,  as 
there  are  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1: 

"MiLiTAKT  Construction,  Armt 

"For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  Installations,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Army  as  currently  authorized 
in  military  public  works  or  military  con- 
struction Acts,  and  in  sections  2673  and  2675 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  $319,732,000. 
to  remain  available  vmtil  expended." 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    O'HARA   OF 

ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUov/s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illl- 
noU:  On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "$319,732,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$317,432  - 
000". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  O 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  wish  to  express  my  admira- 
tion and  my  affection  for  the  chairman 
and  all  of  the  members  of  this  great  sub- 
committee. I  say  that  very  sincerely,  be- 
cause last  year  when  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
came  up,  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  brought  about  a  result  in 
conference  that  was  helpful  and  that  I 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  matter  of  the  removal  of  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  from  my  district  to 
another  district  has  been  a  matter  of 
personal  pride  and  interest  to  me  and 
that  my  good  friends  in  the  House  have 
kept  the  removal  ofT  for  2  or  3  years  as 
a  little  token  of  their  regard  for  me.  If 
that  be  the  case,  I  do  appreciate  it  and 
humbly  give  thanks.  My  wealth  is  in 
the  friendship  with  which  I  have  been 
enriched. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the 
fact.  The  fact  is  that  by  right  and  rea- 
son the  headquarters  should  not  be 
moved.  The  blunt  truth  is  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
from  Hyde  Park  to  Port  Sheridan  wovdd 
be  a  colossal  blunder  that  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  over  $10 


million.  I  have  made  that  statement 
time  and  again.  Some  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers  I  think  at  first  accepted  the 
removal  proposal  as  an  economy  move. 
Now  I  understand  they  have  come  to 
see  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  and  that 
is  the  side  on  which  there  Is  no  economy, 
the  side  with  an  ugly  soar  of  $10  million 
thrown  away. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  knows 
that  out  at  Fort  Sheridan  there  is 
neither  adequate  housing  nor  available 
labor  supply.  You  are  starting  it  with 
over  $2  million  to  build  office  facilities. 
You  have  got  Xo  follow  that  with  hous- 
ing, more  and  more  millions  from  new 
facilities  and  new  housing.  There  is  not 
a  civilian  labor  supply  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Sheridan.  That  means  you 
must  bring  in  the  laborers  from  outside, 
and  to  house  the  laborers  and  their  fam- 
ilies you  will  have  to  put  more  millions 
of  dollars  into  civilian  housing. 

Now,  all  of  this  is  well  known  in  Chi- 
cago. I  have  said  it  time  and  again.  Nor 
at  Fort  Sheridan  is  there  adequate  wa- 
ter and  sewerage  facilities,  and  here 
again  you  must  spend  another  million 
or  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friends  that  of  course  it  has  reached 
deeply  into  my  heart  when  my  friends 
have  said  that  they  were  doing  this  for 
me.  because  it  is  in  my  district,  and  we 
want  to  help  you.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
am  human.  But  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  the  facts.  So  now  I  shall  tell 
you  how  a  great,  fine,  wise  committee  of 
the  Congress  has  been  taken  in  by  the 
spokesman  for  the  Army. 

Let  me  read  from  the  record.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee — and  a 
more  conscientious  man  never  lived, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  testifying 
general  in  this  controversial  matter — he 
said,  "We  want  this  study  to  be  com- 
plete and  we  want  the  factual  data  that 
support  your  reasons  for  desiring  it." 
The  general  said.  "Yes,  sir." 
Now,  as  you  know  this  Information  was 
not  immediately  produced.  It  never  is. 
as  we  all  know.  We  ask  for  certain  in- 
formation and  later  on  It  Is  submitted. 

What  did  this  general  submit?  A  half 
dozen  typewritten  lines  on  which  he  gen- 
eralized in  this  mamier: 

For  personnel,  (a)  196  civilians  at  $5,000 
per  each,  $980,000;  and  61  military,  at  $5,000 
per  each,  $305,000. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
item: 

Operations  and  maintenance:  Nonperson- 
nel  savings,  $215,000. 

This  is  the  tabulation  showing  that 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  $1.5  million. 
I  wonder  what  bank  would  except  such  a 
statement.  I  have  checked  on  this 
statement  and  I  have  found  that  the 
total  number  of  clvUlans  the  Army  pro- 
poses to  let  go  when  the  headquarters  are 
moved  to  Fort  Sheridan  is  14  waitresses 
in  the  cafeteria.  That  Is,  14  waitresses 
who  are  paid  $1.17  and  hour.  But  even 
this  will  be  no  saving  since  the  Army 
when  It  gets  to  Fort  Sheridan  plans  to 
replace  them  with  waiters  at  $2.50  an 
hour. 

Why  they  lazily  list  61  military  per- 
sonnel, each  and  every  one  at  the  exact 


$5,000  figure,  passeth  my  understanding. 
The  fact  is  that  one  military  person 
now  employed  will  be  let  go.  I  challenge 
the  general  to  prove  different. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  pride  that 
you  have  In  serving  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Our  work  is  to  serve 
our  country,  and  that  is  worthwhile.  I 
will  say  to  any  officer  of  the  Army  who 
asks  for  something  that  he,  as  all  others, 
should  furnish  the  data  on  which  he  is 
basing  his  request,  and  it  should  be  full 
and  honest  information.  If  he  comes 
through  with  something  like  this,  our 
honor  and  our  dignity  must  demand  that 
we  throw  It  back  at  him.  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  my  colleagues  can  keep  a  straight 
face  at  this  kind  of  accounting  that 
causes  a  million  dollars  a  year  deficit  by 
filing  14  waitresses  in  the  cafeteria  and 
replacing  them  with  14  waiters  at  double 
their  wage. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  this  not  the  latest 
step  in  what  seems  to  be  an  organized 
stripping  of  defense  installations  from 
the  Chicago  area?  My  friend  remem- 
bers well  the  determined  fight  we  had  to 
keep  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
Chicago,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  which 
was  removed  from  our  area  for  no  rea- 
sons of  efficiency  or  economy,  although 
the  Army  contended  so,  and  at  that  time 
moved  to  Natick,  Mass.? 

Now  they  propose  to  do  something 
that  is  close  to  that.  They  take  this 
installation  out  of  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict from  Chicago  and  move  it  to  Fort 
Sheridan.  This  seems  to  be  part  of  a 
pattern. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man Is  absolutely  right.  If  ever  in- 
dignation were  righteous  it  is  the  indig- 
nation every  member  of  our  delegation 
feels. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
able  and  distingmshed  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Chicago  for  the 
eloquent  plea  he  has  made  here.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  my  own  hope  that  this  House 
is  going  to  recognize  the  equity  and  the 
justice  of  his  plea. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If 
It  Is  not  true  those  figures  do  not  reflect 
the  true  cost  of  transferring  that  whole 
vast  communications  network  that  is 
now  installed  in  the  present  5th  Corps 
Headquarters,  and  has  been  built  up  over 
the  years,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  military  a  tre- 
mendous sum  of  money  to  move  that 
communications  network  from  the  pres- 
ent location  to  the  location  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  can  as- 
sure my  friend  and  colleague  that  what 
he  states  Is  absolutely  true.  He  Is  defi- 
nitely right.  This  matter  has  been  in- 
vestigated a  number  of  times  and  al- 
ways an  investigation  in  depth  has  found 
that  the  only  logical  and  feasible  and 


economic  site  for  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters Is  where  It  Is  now  located.  One 
of  the  Army  witnesses  said  to  the  sub- 
committee that  one  could  argue  with 
some  logic,  why  was  this  not  done  years 
ago,  and  the  truth  Is.  says  this  general, 
this  move  was  considered  about  4  times 
over  the  last  20  years. 

Well,  he  is  right  in  part.  I  know  there 
was  an  Investigation  In  depth  six  dif- 
ferent times  and  always  the  unanimous 
verdict  was  Hyde  Park  and  no  place 
else. 

"But,"  says  this  general,  "what  has 
made  It  more  feasible  than  it  was,  is  the 
advent  of  the  helicopter."  Goodness 
me.    He  has  discovered  the  helicopter. 

"Now,"  says  he,  "we  have  the  hell- 
copter.  We  can  move  from  Hyde  Park 
to  Fort  Sheridan  and  also  elsewhere  If 
it  is  necessary." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara],  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  Is 
making  a  very  Important  point,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  more  Members 
present  to  hear  it  and  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  nine  Members  are  present,  a  quorvun. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  afraid 
the  gentleman  must  lean  on  his  own 
weight  and  talk  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  would  care  to  re- 
fresh the  recollection  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  to  some  of  the  discussions 
that  have  gone  on  over  the  years  with 
reference  to  this  problem;  namely,  one 
that  has  led  many  of  us  to  believe  that 
the  only  reason  why  the  military  is  mak- 
ing such  a  strong  effort  to  move  these 
headquarters  from  Chicago's  Southslde 
to  Fort  Sheridan  is  because,  as  my  col- 
league quite  properly  pointed  out,  they 
have  discovered  the  helicopter.  How, 
when  the  brass  comes  back  from  Wash- 
ington to  O'Hare,  it  is  very  convenient 
for  them  to  take  a  helicopter  to  Fort 
Sheridan  instead  of  driving  down  the 
beautiful  Kennedy  Expressway  in  a  car 
to  the  Hyde  Park  headquarters  where 
the  headquarters  are  presently  located. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  uncovered 
repeatedly  all  sorts  of  desires  on  the 
part  of  these  officers,  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  convenience  to  them,  and 
that  there  is  no  national  interest  served 
here,  nor  has  there  been  any  showing  of 
any  national  Interest  to  be  served  here, 
and  neither  has  there  been  any  showing 
of  any  economy  in  moving  these  head- 


quarters from  the  present  location  to 
Fort  Sheridan.  Is  it  not  a  fact  we  have 
had  this  repeatedly  told  to  us  by  lower 
echelon  officers  who  do  not  want  to  be 
identified? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  cannot 
quite  go  along  with  my  good  friend.  Be- 
cause there  is  one  helicopter  general  in 
the  Army  I  cannot  conclude  that  all 
generals  work  their  mathematical  prob- 
lems riding  In  the  helicopter.  Now,  I 
am  not  going  to  measure  all  the  officers 
by  this  particular  officer  with  whose 
manner  of  logic  I  do  not  agree.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  very  fond  of  all  the 
officers  at  the  5th  Anny  Headquarters, 
and  I  think  all  are  truly  my  friends. 
They  are  a  pretty  fine,  loyal,  and  patri- 
otic bimch  of  Americans.  I  have  been 
most  happy  in  my  association  with  them 
and  the  members  of  their  families.  I  do 
not  believe  many,  if  any,  of  the  officers 
at  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  would 
wish  to  move  to  Fort  Sheridan.  They 
are  content  and  happy  to  live  in  the 
warm,  democratic  society  of  Hyde  Park. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  It  not  a  fact  that  if  you 
were  to  estimate  the  cost  of  transferring 
the  people  who  now  work  for  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  at  its  present  loca- 
tion— if  you  were  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
transporting  them  twice  a  day  out  to 
Fort  Sheridan  and  back  to  where  they 
live  now,  that  would  completely  destroy 
any  talk  of  economy  in  this  measure? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Frankly, 
there  is  no  economy  in  this.  If  the  move 
Is  made,  not  only  will  it  cost  us  ulti- 
mately $10  million  for  new  installations 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  but  also  the  operating 
expense,  as  the  gentleman  suggested,  will 
be  increased.  There  is  no  economy  in 
this. 

This  would  be  the  doing  of  a  spend- 
thrift. I  cannot  believe  that  this  body, 
with  all  its  professed  love  of  economy, 
could  vote  for  such  extravagance. 

Now,  there  is  some  other  reason  that 
this  general  has  for  wanting  to  move  to 
Fort  Sheridan.  Chairman  Sikes  asked. 
"In  short,  what  are  the  reasons  that  you 
want  to  move  to  Sheridan?" 

I  ask  Members  to  listen  to  this,  taken 
from  page  190  of  the  hearings: 

There  are,  pure  and  simple,  sir,  two,  one  of 
which  Is  the  major  one  and  one  a  minor  one. 
The  major  one  Is  the  matter  of  economics. 

He  does  not  make  any  mention  of  what 
the  other  reason  is.  That  is  the  hidden 
reason.  He  said  there  was  another  rea- 
son, but  he  gives  no  hint  of  its  nature. 

What  is  that  mysterious,  that  hidden, 
that  unmentionable  other  reason?  He 
says  there  are  two,  but  he  mentions  only 
one.  What  is  It?  Could  he  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  the  social  climate  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan Is  not  as  democratic,  not  as  much  a 
mixture  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds  and 
races,  as  at  Hyde  Park? 

At  Hyde  Park  we  are  a  liberal  think- 
ing group  of  people.  We  do  practice 
brotherhood.  We  are  neighborly.  We 
are  not  exclusive.  And  I  for  one  believe 
that  the  officers  and  men  and  women  of 
the  5th  Army  Heaxlquarters  want  to  re- 
main with  us.  In  the  wholesomeness  of 
our  society,  even  though  someone  who 
pretends  to  be  their  spokesman  says  dif- 
ferently. 


Oh,  yes,  go  ahead  and  do  this  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  to  decency,  and 
10  years  from  now,  when  mayhaps  I  shall 
be  absent,  they  will  still  be  talking  about 
the  time  when  Barratt  O'Hara  warned 
of  this  $10  million  trap  for  the  men  and 
women  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  was  so 
right,  so  right  time  will  vindicate  me  In 
the  position  I  am  taking  today,  and  to 
those  who  shall  vote  with  me  and  to  those 
who  shall  vote  the  other  way,  I  stand  at 
the  salute  of  friendship  and  respect. 

I  have  never  had  a  better  friend  than 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
our  differences  today  will  make  no  dent 
in  the  richness  of  that  friendship.  Nor 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  stout  friendship 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  last  year  stood  their  ground 
and  made  the  good  fight  in  the  confer- 
ence for  country,  for  economy,  and  for 
Hyde  Park.  I  only  regret  that  my  good 
friends  grew  weary  with  the  fight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinols.  Certainly  I 
will  yield  to  the  able  and  tireless  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  who  came  vdth  me  to 
the  Congress  and  is  my  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  attempt  to  reach  ah  agree- 
ment on  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  the 
last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  HALL.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Can  the 
manager  for  the  majority,  on  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  reserve  the  last  5 
minutes  for  closure  of  debate? 

The  CHAIRIVIAN.  He  may,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCINSKI] . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  efforts  of  this  dls- 
tingviished  Committee  in  trying  to  save 
the  taxpayers  money,  but  I  was  much 
more  impressed  by  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said  earlier  in  his  remarks, 
when  he  said  that  now,  because  of  our 
confrontation  in  Vietnam,  we  want  to 
make  every  dollar  count,  we  do  not  want 
to  build  new  installations  if  existing  in- 
stallations can  do  the  job. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
O'Hara]  ,  demonstrated,  and  I  believe  can 
demonstrate  reE>eatedly,  that  there  are 
no  savings  involved  in  moving  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  from  Chicago  to  Fort 
Sheridan.  We  have  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly.  The  people  admitted 
before  they  were  through  that  It  will  cost 
millions  of  dollars  to  move  this  installa- 
tion from  Chicago  to  Port  Sheridan  and 
no  national  Interest  will  be  served. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will  recognize  this  fact.     I 
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believe  there  is  merit  in  the  argument 
that  this  is  a  move  of  convenience  for 
some  of  the  "top  brass"  who  want  to 
move  out  to  a  so-called  more  exclusive 
climate  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

I  wish  that  this  matter  could  be  set 
aside,  that  the  House  reject  this  recom- 
mendation to  move  the  headquarters  and 
let  the  5th  Army  operate  where  it  is. 
Then  I  hope  a  committee  will  go  out  and 
make  a  thorough  investigation  to  prove 
the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  the  hon- 
esty of  the  argiunents  presented  to  this 
House  by  the  gentleman  who  comes  from 
Chicago  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

We  have  gone  into  this  thoroughly 
and  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  saving. 
As  I  said,  right  now  in  the  5th  Army  we 
have  one  of  the  most  complicated  com- 
munications systems  in  this  country. 
Anybody  who  would  suggest  that  you 
can  move  this  complicated  commvmica- 
tions  system  without  incurring  vast  costs 
is  not  familiar  with  the  true  facts.  For 
that  reason  I  hope  the  recommendation 
is  rejected  by  approving  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McClgryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  engage  in  any  contest 
as  to  the  location  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  U.S.  5th  Army.  Consideration  of 
moving  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  from 
its  present  location  at  the  Chicago  Beach 
Hotel  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  to  the 
historic  Army  post  at  Fort  Sheridan  an- 
tedates my  service  in  the  Congress. 
Final  decisions  to  effect  this  move  were 
made  early  in  1964  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  This  decision  was  supported 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

In  withholding  funds  v.'ith  which  to 
carry  out  this  headquarters  move,  the 
conference  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  stated  quite  frankly  in  August 
of  last  year  that  they  had  "no  objections 
to  the  relocation  of  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters from  Chicago."  The  conferees' 
concern  was  with  regard  to  other  avail- 
able relocation  sites  and  the  requirement 
for  family  housing.  I  might  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  5th  Army  is  the  only  unit 
of  the  U.S.  Army  which  does  not  have 
its  headquarters  at  a  military  post. 

Fort  Sheridan  celebrated  its  75th  an- 
niversary last  year,  the  first  permanent 
structures  being  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1889.  It  served  the  Army  and  the 
Nation  with  distinction  throughout  the 
Spanish-American  War,  during  the  con- 
flict along  the  Mexican  border  in  1913 
and  during  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Army  post  is 
well  suited  to  accommodate  the  impor- 
tant headquarters  facilities  of  the  5th 
Army,  being  located  strategically  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about  30 
miles  north  of  Chicago.  It  is  convenient 
to  rail  and  air  transportation  and  it  is 
served  by  major  interstate  highways. 
At  the  present  time  the  headquarters  for 
the  5th  Region  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
Command  are  located  at  Fort  Sheridan. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  Army  Garrison,  the 
204th  Military  Police  Company,  the  5th 


U.S.  Army  Flight  Detachment,  the  5th 
U.S.  Army  Band  and  various  ordnance, 
dental.  WAC.  and  other  units  are  head- 
quartered at  this  post.  The  Command- 
ing General  of  the  5th  Army  and  nimier- 
ous  other  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
reside  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

Top  officers  of  the  5th  Army  are  trans- 
ported on  most  occasions  by  helicopter 
to  the  headquarters  building  in  Chicago. 
More  than  150  5th  Army  personnel  are 
carried  daily  by  buses  from  Fort  Sheri- 
dan to  the  5th  Army  Headquarters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  economies  and  making  our 
Military  Establishment  more  efficient 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  recom- 
mended relocation  of  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Sheridan.  This 
600-acre  post  provides  the  space,  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  significant  support- 
ing facilities  for  such  an  important  com- 
mand headquarters. 

The  maximum  number  of  personnel  to 
be  accommodated  following  such  a  move 
is  approximately  535  civilians  and  800 
military  personnel.  During  the  years  of 
its  existence,  the  population  at  Fort 
Sheridan  has  risen  from  its  present  3,500 
to  as  many  as  20,000  during  the  years 
1944  to  1946.  At  other  periods  the  pop- 
ulation of  Fort  Sheridan  has  swelled  to 
as  many  as  12,000.  During  the  initial 
period  of  World  War  n  there  were  as 
many  as  7,500  stationed  at  Fort  Sheridan. 
Accordingly,  the  addition  of  only  800 
military  personnel  will  present  neither  a 
new  nor  an  insurmountable  problem  to 
the  Fort  Sheridan  command  or  to  the 
surrounding  commimities. 

When  I  discussed  this  subject  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  year,  I  reported 
relative  to  a  survey  that  had  been  com- 
pleted in  May  of  1964  showing  that  there 
were  more  than  300  rental  imits  at  rents 
ranging  from  $110  to  $170  per  month 
and  that  in  addition  there  were  more 
than  400  homes  available  at  prices  with- 
in the  $20,000  to  $30,000  category. 

In  connection  with  the  present  legisla- 
tion, I  have  received  communications 
from  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Teece,  retired, 
reporting  on  the  availability  of  suitable 
homes  and  apartments  within  the 
Waukegan-North  Chicago  area,  located 
within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  Sheridan, 
stating  that  there  are  between  600  and 
700  homes  and  apartments  presently  un- 
der construction  in  that  area. 

Another  communication  from  Mayor 
David  Santi  of  Highwood  dated  August 
6.  1965,  states  that  in  the  adjoining  com- 
munity of  Highwood,  111.,  there  are 
4  duplexes  of  2  units  each  and  1  apart- 
ment building  under  construction,  23 
duplexes  for  which  contracts  have  been 
let,  4  apartment  buildings  of  20  units 
each  pending  before  the  Highwood  City 
Council  subject  to  a  zoning  hearing,  and 
assurances  of  40  additional  homes  and 
apartments  if  the  demand  continues.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  great  potential  of 
suitable  housing  within  the  civilian  com- 
munities at  reasonable  prices  to  accom- 
modate the  additional  military  and 
civilian  persoimel  which  the  5th  Army 
move  will  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say.  addition- 
ally, that  because  of  other  events  affect- 
ing our  military  forces  there  has  been  a 


substantial  movement  of  officers  and 
men  from  Fort  Sheridan  within  recent 
weeks,  with  the  result  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  housing  imits  at  Fort  Sheridan 
have  become  available  and  leaving  the 
current  demand  for  civilian  housing  at  a 
very  low  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  is  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  city 
administrations  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  Lake  County  to  provide  every  pos- 
sible support  for  Fort  Sheridan  and  for 
the  command  of  the  5th  Army.    Again, 
let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  this  is  an 
ideal  location  for  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters.   The  one-time  expenditure  of 
$2.3  million  should  result  in  the  substan- 
tial annual  savings  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  estimated.    I  am 
sure  that  the  most  careful  study  preceded 
their  recommendation.    I  know  also  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
authorized  this  move  and  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  which  has 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  nec- 
essary funds  to  carry  out  this  move  are 
acting  objectively.    I  commend  the  sub- 
committee and  its  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Shces],  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the 
ranking    Republicans,    the    gentleman 
from    Michigan    [Mr.    Cederberg],    the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  and  all 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee   for    their   thoughtful    and    careful 
study  of  the  military  construction  needs 
of  this  Nation  during  this  critical  period 
of  our  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  harmony,  economy, 
and  ending  this  long  drawn-out  Chicago - 
Illinois  feud,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
headquarters  of  this  army  command  be 
moved  across  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  would  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  keeping  the  base 
where  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Let  us  move  it  to  the 
most  habitable  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
A^  a  member  of  that  committee  I  have 
studied  this  problem.  Furthermore,  I 
grew  up  and  spent  some  of  my  younger 
years  in  the  vicinity  as  a  medical  student. 
I  saw  my  first  post  mortem  examination 
in  the  old  Chicago  Beach  Hotel  in  the 
early  thirties.  I  was  instriunental  in 
putting  the  first  staff  in  it  when  it  be- 
came the  Gardiner  General  Hospital 
during  World  War  II.  This  is  in  no 
sense  a  modem  army  headquarters  com- 
mand. It  is  just  an  adopted  hotel-office 
building  which  has  been  taken  over,  and 
to  which  the  old  Fifth  Army  Headquar- 
ters was  moved  from  the  InsuU  Building 


in  downtown  Chicago  out  to  the  "silk 
stocking"  or  Hyde  Park  area  in  Chicago, 
on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

I  feel  this  headquarters  should  be  on 
an  Army  post  where  it  can  be  supported 
by  the  usual  slice,  that  supports  all  our 
great  Army  headquarters. 

Being  a  member  of  the  5th  Army  in 
the  Reserve  I  am  anxious  that  it  func- 
tions properly  and  that  this  building  be 
returned  to  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel 
Corp.,  or  to  those  who  sold  it  with  or 
without  a  reverter  clause  when  it  pro- 
vided such  distinguished  service  for  the 
Army. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague  tell  me  whether  or 
not  the  huge  Records  Center  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  is  on  an  installation  or  is 
it  in  a  cluster  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  comparison  between  headquarters 
of  an  Army  center  and  a  cluster  of  build- 
ings in  St.  Louis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McFall]. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  All  of 
us  on  the  committee  regret  that  we  must 
oppose  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OHara].  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Comm-ittee  that  this  matter  has  been 
thoughtfully  considered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  this  House  which 
is  chaired  by  the  Chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today,  and  on  which 
there  are  other  Members  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  who  have  also  considered  this 
matter. 

We  have  been  presented  with  the  facts 
and  they  are  that  there  will  be  an  annual 
saving  of  $1.5  million;  that  it  will  cost 
$2.5  million  to  move  it,  that  the  real 
estate  in  downtown  Chicago  can  be  sold 
for  approximately  $2.8  million.  The  in- 
formation which  has  been  given  to  us 
Has  that  this  will  be  an  economy  for  the 
Government  and  will  make  it  a  more 
efficient  operation  for  the  Army. 

We  regret  we  cannot  go  along  again 
this  year.  Last  year  we  had  reason  to 
do  this  because  of  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing which  had  not  been  resolved.  We 
were  informed  that  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing is  resolved,  and  we  feel  that  this 
move  should  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  of  the  5th  Army. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  oppose  the  amendment  of  our  good 
fnend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI.  We 
did  our  best  to  take  care  of  this  situation 
for  him  last  year.  We  had  high  hopes 
that  he  might  go  along  with  us  this  year. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  on  our  subcom- 
mittee would  want  to  do  everything  we 
could  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  the  facts  are  not  there 
and  the  indication  is  that  we  just  have 
to,  if  we  are  going  to  efficiently  adminis- 
ter the  5th  Army  efficiently  and  eco- 


nomically, move  from  Chicago  to  Port 
Sheridan.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  agreed.  We  agreed ;  the  Defense 
Department  agreed  that  this  move  is 
necessary.  Let  me  read  to  you  from 
page  162  of  the  hearings: 

Mr  SiKEs.  What  has  taken  place  since  this 
committee  dlscixssed  the  transfer  of  the 
headquarters  in  Chicago  to  Fort  Sheridan,  a 
year  ago? 

General  Shuler.  Some  very  high  officials, 
sir,  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army,  one  of 
which  was  Secretary  Morris,  took  a  trip  out 
there  to  look  at  the  headquarters  In  Chicago 
and  look  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  look  at  other 
places,  to  be  absolutely  certain  this  is  what 
we  wanted  to  do  economically  and  otherwise. 
Our  decision  to  request  this  was  affirmed 
unanimously  by  this  group.  That  is  why  it  is 
in  this  program  this  year. 

We  have  studied  the  testimony.  We 
believe  sincerely  and  honestly  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  national  de- 
fense that  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  be 
moved  to  Fort  Sheridan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  virtue  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved,  most  highly  appreciated 
and  one  of  the  most  delightful  people 
in  the  Congress.  He  is  perennially  young 
in  spirit,  he  is  debonair,  and  he  is  con- 
vincing. He  just  did  a  good  job  of  con- 
vincing down  here  in  the  well.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  oppose  him 
because  of  the  affection  that  I  feel  for 
him  and  because  of  his  fine  record  of 
service  to  his  constituents.  I  assure  you 
my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  any  Member  lose  a  base.  The 
only  problem  in  this  instance  is  the  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  move  has  been 
postponed  since  1963.  It  is  authorized. 
There  has  been  general  acceptance  of 
the  justification.  Last  year  when  it 
looked  as  if  everything  was  set  for  the 
move  to  take  place,  it  was  postponed 
again.  One  reason  for  the  postpone- 
ment was  consideration  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  I  helped  to  do  it 
and  I  do  not  apologize  for  it. 

Well,  now,  the  question  is  back  before 
us.  The  committee  does  not  feel  that 
we  can  justify  postponing  it  any  longer. 

You  have  heard  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  about  costs. 
There  is  before  the  committee  and  before 
the  House  and  in  the  hearings  a  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  costs.  They 
have  been  researched  and  studied,  and  I 
will  tell  you  there  is  no  question  about 
their  validity.  There  is  no  reason  that 
the  officials  who  have  testified  should  not 
have  access  to  the  facts  and  no  reason 
why  they  should  attempt  to  delude  the 
committee  on  this  question.  After  all, 
there  is  always  another  year  in  which 
they  have  to  come  back  and  answer  to 
the  committee  if  misinformation  is 
given.  You  have  to  believe  someone. 
The  record  is  full  of  testimony  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  save 
$1.5  million  a  year.  That  is  a  pretty 
sizable  amount  of  money,  and  it  gets 
the  Army  (Jut  of  a  building  that  really 


is  not  satisfactory.  The  savings  are 
spelled  out,  and  I  can  enumerate  them 
if  that  is  desired.  I  am  satisfied  they 
are  correct. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  going  to  cost 
some  money  to  move  this  operation.  You 
do  not  move  a  headquarters  without  cost. 
It  is  going  to  cost  $2.3  million.  That  is 
all  it  is  going  to  cost,  because  the  exist- 
ing facilities  at  Fort  Sheridan  will  be 
used  rather  than  new  construction.  The 
committee  will  expect  that  agreement  to 
be  kept.  There  will  not  be  any  new 
construction. 

The  question  of  housing  has  been  in- 
volved. There  is  ample  testimony  that 
adequate  housing  is  available  now  to 
meet  needs  of  personnel  to  be  transferred 
to  the  area. 

Well,  now,  let  us  just  assume  that  per- 
haps there  will  be  some  new  housing 
needed.  Pai'enthetically,  there  is  no 
housing  shown  in  the  5 -year  construction 
plan  for  Port  Sheridan.  We  have  a  5- 
year  plan  before  us  on  each  base  all  the 
time. 

If  no  additional  housing  is  necessary, 
the  move  is  going  to  be  amortized  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  That  would  be  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time.  Let  us  split  the  differ- 
ence. The  highest  number  of  houses  es- 
timated that  could  possibly  be  required 
is  500.  Let  us  split  that  number  and  say 
the  Army  may  ask  for  250  houses.  If  you 
do  that,  the  Government  will  have  new 
housing  and  will  amortize  the  move  in 
41/2  years.  That  still  is  a  short  period  for 
amortization. 

That  is  not  all  of  the  story.  The  hotel 
that  now  serves  as  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters is  located  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive  of  Chicago.  It  is  going  to  be  de- 
clared surplus  and  sold  in  the  real  estate 
market.  The  anticipated  returns  from 
the  sale  of  that  property  are  not  included 
in  the  amortization  data  and  not  included 
in  the  estimated  savings.  The  Govern- 
ment expects  to  realize  $2.8  million  from 
selling  the  property.  That  Is  over  and 
above  the  savings  to  the  Government  in 
the  expected  amortization  time.  This 
represents  a  profit  on  the  transaction. 

Now,  if  the  funds  are  appropriated  in 
this  bill  as  proposed  it  is  going  to  be  ap- 
proximately June  of  1967,  nearly  2  years, 
before  the  move  can  be  completed.  In 
that  additional  period,  Chicago  will  still 
have  the  benefit  of  the  facility  in  the 
district  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

If  that  persuasive  gentleman  can  con- 
vince the  administration  to  delay  longer, 
as  he  has  convinced  this  House  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  I  am  not  going  to  quar- 
rel. These  are  no-year  funds.  They  will 
be  available  whenever  the  administration 
considers  it  necessary  to  move  the  facil- 
ity, in  the  interests  of  economy  to  the 
Grovernment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Illinois  and  Mr.  Sikes. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  there  were — ayes  48,  noes  116. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FAMILY    HOUSING,    DETENSX 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and 
Defense  agencies,  for  construction,  includ- 
ing acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  ex- 
pansion, extension  and  alteration,  and  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  payment, 
including  leasing,  minor  construction,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  chargs  and  Insurance  pre- 
miums, as  authorized  by  law,  $683,960,000, 
to  be  obligated  and  expended  in  the  Family 
Housing  Management  Account  established 
pursuant  to  section  501(a)  of  Public  Law 
87-554,  in  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts: 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
in  the  report  on  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill  the  discussion  on 
page  7  which  states: 

The  committee  Insists  this  year,  as  it  has 
In  the  past,  that  maximum  utilization  be 
made  of  existing  facilities.  The  previously 
mentioned  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  efficient  and  economical  uti- 
lization of  the  real  property  holdings  of  the 
Departnient  maltes  this  essential.  The  com- 
mittee is  not  satlsned  that  the  Department 
is  giving  adequate  consideration  to  the  use 
of  existing  facilities,  including  Interservlce 
as  well  as  intraservice  utilization  of  the  mil- 
itary base  structure  or  to  the  use  of  thoee 
available  in  the  private  economy.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  reference  to  headquar- 
ters and  administrative-type  facilities  and  to 
research  and  development  facilities,  as  well 
as  to  those  required  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  aircraft  and  weapon  systems, 
many  of  which  are  common  to  more  than  one 
military  service. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  other  base  closures,  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  in  November 
1964  that  Larson  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
State  of  Washington  would  be  closed  ef- 
fective June  20.  1966.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  since  stated  that  the  rea- 
son for  closing  the  base  will  bring  about 
an  economic  Savings  which  can  be  made 
by  consolidating  the  462d  Strategic  Aero- 
space Wing,  based  at  Larson,  with  an- 
other similar  wing  to  be  based  at  March 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  operational  aircraft 
bases  in  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  In 
addition  to  having  a  modem  complex 
of  structures  formerly  occupied  by  Boe- 
ing Aircraft  Co.  It  has  excellent  air- 
port facilities.  Larson  Air  Force  Base 
is  an  Integrated  "city"  with  its  own  fire 
protection  system,  utilities,  streets, 
homes,  recreational  centers,  and  a  va- 
riety of  structures.  It  has  a  modem 
hospital  and  dental  clinic,  1.335  modern 
housing  units  and  two  fine  schools. 

I  believe  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, therefore,  is  entirely  justified  In 
its  concern  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  not  be  giving  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties, such  as  at  Larson  Air  Force  Base, 
for  other  military  utilization  In  lieu  of 
new  construction  elsewhere. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  whether  the 
fullest  possible  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  utilization  of  Larson  Air 


Force  Base  for  such  purposes  as  described 
on  page  9  of  the  committee  report  which 
states : 

The  industrial-type  facilities  of  the  De- 
fense Department  have  a  twofold  respon- 
sibility, one  of  which  Is  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance,  repair  and  overhaul  of  mili- 
tary weapons  systems  during  so-called  peace 
time  operations.  The  other  is  to  provide  a 
mobilization  base  for  rapid  expansion  in  the 
event  of  war. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  view 
of  the  obvious  military  requirements  of 
our  Nation  in  which  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  sure  that  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  any  eventualities  as  a  result  of 
our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  confiict 
that  we  must  make  sure  we  are  utiliz- 
ing our  existing  facilities  in  a  maimer 
consistent  with  our  Nation's  purpose. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  proposing  to  close  Brookley 
Air  Force  Base  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  De- 
fense Department  seems  to  be  working 
against  its  own  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that 
these  base  closings  are  limited  to  those 
installations  which  have  been  ineflflcient 
and  obsolete.  However,  during  fiscal 
year  1964  Brookley  was  credited  with 
cost  savings  of  $122  million  in  response 
to  the  Defense  Department's  economy 
drive. 

The  performance  was  23  percent  above 
the  savings  goal  assigned  to  the  base  and 
was  suflBcient  to  earn  for  Brookley  the 
so-called  gold  rush  pennant  for  cost  re- 
ductions, the  second  time  that  the  base 
won  the  award  out  of  only  four  times  it 
was  offered. 

The  Defense  Secretary  also  has  indi- 
cated that  one  of  his  top  deputies  had 
singled  out  Brookley  and  two  other  air 
materiel  bases  as  "the  most  outstanding 
he  has  seen  anywhere  in  the  Department 
of  Defense." 

In  commenting  on  these  conclusions. 
Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 
said: 

These  plaudits  do  not  come  easily  and 
are  worthy  of  recognition. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  whether 
or  not  Bi'ookley  enjoys  a  strategic  loca- 
tion, I  want  to  remind  the  country  that 
Brookley  is  the  only  Air  Force  installa- 
tion with  total  supply  and  tactical  capa- 
bilities for  effective  action  in  emergen- 
cies which  is  located  within  striking 
range  of  Latin  American  areas  where 
communism  is  either  entrenched  or  on 
the  move. 

Brookley  is  the  only  Air  Force  base 
with  a  deepwater  port  and  lies  on  a 
water  transportation  route  that  connects 
space  installations  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
New  Orleans,  and  Houston. 

Let  me  also  mention  these  facts  which 
relate  to  the  proposal  for  closing  the 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base.  It  w^ould  mean 
automatically  writing  off  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  In  real  estate  and 
capital  investment. 

The  cost  of  relocating  families  of  civil- 
ian employees  could  be  very  high.  It  is 
very  possible  that,  of  the  13.000  employ- 
ees involved.  10.000  would  choose  to  re- 


locate with  their  families.  At  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,400  per  family,  the  cost 
comes  to  $14  million. 

Of  the  present  employees  approxi- 
mately 2,000  are  either  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled and  would  be  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  move  even  if  they  were  qualified. 
They  would  thus  be  thrown  on  a  labor 
market  which  already  is  rated  as  excess. 
Brookley  Field  has  a  runway  that  can 
handle  any  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force — 
9,600  feet  in  length,  200  feet  wide,  and 
2  feet  thick. 

The  equipment  and  personnel  at 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base  provides  the 
major  support  for  the  F-105  weapons 
system.  The  F-105  Is  our  firstline 
fighter-bomber,  providing  a  nuclear 
strike  power  which  will  remain  indispen- 
sable for  several  years  in  the  future.  It 
is  the  prime  Air  Force  bomber  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

The  Brookley  team  is  important  to  the 
continued  successful  operation  of  the 
F-105  system.  Breaking  up  that  team  is 
expected  to  deal  a  setback  to  the  poten- 
tial of  the  F-105  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  defense  system. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  a  base  so  im- 
portant to  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
would  be  phased  out  when  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  has  mushroomed  to  the  point 
that  lives  are  being  lost  and  planes  are 
being  downed.  Brookley  should  be 
strengthened  instead  of  phased  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  10323)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SIKES.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


PROHIBITION  OF  DESTRUCTION  OR 
MUTILATION  OF  DRAFT  CARDS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10306)  to  amend  the  Universal  Mil- 
itary Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951. 
as  amended,  and  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Section  12(b)(3)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  who  forges,  alters,  knowingly  destroys, 
knowingly  mutilates,  or  in  any  manner 
changes  any  such  certificate  or  any  notation 
duly  and  validly  Inscribed  thereon;   or". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  believe  we  should  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  10306,  amends  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  clear  statutory  pro- 
vision against  a  person  knowingly  de- 
stroying or  knowingly  mutilating  a  draft 
card.  Existing  law  provides  a  penalty 
for  anyone  forging  or  altering  a  draft 
card,  but  there  is  no  specific  prohibition 
a??ainst  destroying  or  mutilating  a  draft 
card. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  clear.  It 
merely  amends  the  draft  law  by  adding 
the  words  "knov/ingly  destroys  and 
knowingly  mutilates"  draft  cards.  A 
person  who  is  convicted  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment up  to  5  years.  It  is  a  straightfor- 
v.ard  clear  answer  to  those  who  would 
make  a  mockery  of  our  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam  by  engaging  in  the  mass  de- 
struction of  draft  cards. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  it  illegal  to 
mutilate  or  destroy  a  card  per  se,  be- 
cause sometimes  this  can  happen  by  ac- 
cident. But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
person  knowingly  destroyed  or  mutilated 
his  draft  card,  then  under  the  committee 
proposal,  he  can  be  sent  to  prison,  where 
he  belongs.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  our  men  in  South  Vietnam  fighting 
to  preserve  freedom,  while  a  vocal  minor- 
ity in  this  country  thumb  their  noses  at 
their  own  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  in  his  usual 


lucid  manner  has  convinced  me  that  this 
is  a  very  good  bill,  and  I  am  ready  and 
willing  and  able  to  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today  is  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  H.R.  10306  is  an  amend- 
ment to  our  selective  service  law  pro- 
viding that  it  is  illegal  to  knowingly 
mutilate  or  destroy  a  draft  card.  It  is 
already  illegal  to  alter,  forge,  or  change 
such  a  card. 

The  need  of  this  legislation  is  clear. 
Beatniks  and  so-called  "campus-cults" 
have  been  publicly  burning  their  draft 
cards  to  demonstrate  their  contempt  for 
the  United  States  and  our  resistance  to 
Communist  takeovers.  Such  actions 
have  been  suggested  and  led  by  college 
professors — professors  supported  by  tax- 
payers' money. 

At  Rutgers  University,  Prof.  Eugene 
Geonese,  who  prides  himself  on  being  a 
Marxist,  publicly  said  that  he  "welcomed 
a  Communist  Vietcong  victory."  The 
board  of  governors  refused  to  dismiss 
him. 

Just  yesterday  such  a  mob  attacking 
the  United  States  and  praising  the  Viet- 
cong attempted  to  march  on  the  Capitol 
but  were  prevented  by  the  police  from 
forcibly  moving  into  our  Chambers. 
They  were  led  by  a  Yale  University  pro- 
fessor. They  were  generally  a  filthy, 
sleazy  beatnik  gang;  but  the  question 
which  they  pose  to  America  is  quite 
serious. 

These  so-called  "student"  mobs  at 
home  and  abroad  make  demands  and 
threats;  they  hurl  rocks  and  ink  bottles 
at  American  buildings;  they  publicly 
mutilate  or  burn  their  draft  cards;  they 
even  desecrate  the  American  flag. 
Chanting  and  screaming  vile  epithets, 
these  mobs  of  so-called  "students"  and 
Communist  "stooges"  attempt  to  create 
fear  and  destroy  self-confidence  in  our 
country  and  its  citizens  and  to  down- 
grade the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

Such  organized  "student"  groups  in 
the  United  States  have  sent  congratula- 
tions and  money  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
have  made  anonymous  and  insulting 
calls  to  families  of  our  servicemen  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

This  proposed  legislation  to  make  it 
illegal  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate 
a  draft  card  is  only  one  step  in  bring- 
ing some  legal  control  over  those  who 
would  destroy  American  freedom.  This 
legislation,  if  passed,  will  be  of  some 
assistance  to  our  country  if  the  officers 
and  courts  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  will  have  the  energy, 
courage,  and  guts  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  growing  disrespect  for  our  law 
and  institutions  in  America  holds  a  real 
threat  to  our  country  and  to  our  free- 
dom. Just  5  short  years  ago  no  one 
would  have  believed  that  disrespect  for 
our  country  could  have  grown  to  the 
proportions  that  it  has  today. 

Disrespect  for  our  American  heritage 
and  anti-American  demonstrations  are 
all  a  part  of  the  cold  war  in  some  way 
directed  by  those  who  would  destroy  us. 
The  Communist  world  is  aware  that  it 


cannot  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  by  the  use  of  its  economic 
and  military  strength,  because  we  are  far 
stronger  in  these  fields  than  it  is  and  we 
outdistance  it  more  every  year. 

Then  how  is  the  Communist  victory  to 
be  brought  about?  The  Communists  are 
planning  to  use  the  "Judas  goats"  to  lead 
those  who  are  free  to  defect  from  free- 
dom. So-called  "students"  and  Commu- 
nist stooges  here  and  abroad,  by  demon- 
strations of  anti-American  feeling,  by  be- 
littling, and  by  vilification  are  to  down- 
grade the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  shake  the  confidence  and 
faith  of  our  citizens  in  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  They  hope  to  attain  victory 
over  freedom  by  subversion  within  the 
United  States  and  by  erosion  of  our  na- 
tional pride  and  confidence  in  the  great- 
ness of  America  and  our  national  heri- 
tage. 

One  of  America's  greatest  sources  of 
strength  in  discouraging  these  demon- 
strations is  to  pause  and  consider  the 
greatness  of  America — to  appreciate  what 
our  country  has  done  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Let  us  have  a  rebirth  of  pa- 
triotism. Let  us  be  proud,  possessed  not 
of  an  arrogant  pride,  but  a  humble  pride 
in  our  greatness,  in  our  heritage. 

Aside  from  becoming  the  strongest 
country  economically  and  militarily  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  century,  this  coun- 
try, without  any  desire  to  gain  a  square 
foot  of  territory,  has  been  the  principal 
force  in  overthrowing  the  armed  might 
of  Hitler  and  Japan.  The  strength  of  the 
United  States  saved  both  Europe  and  Asia 
from  the  despotic  rule  of  tyrants.  We 
asked  nothing  in  return.  We  asked  no 
gain  for  this  victory  brought  about  by 
American  dollars.  American  production, 
and  American  youth.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  unselfishly  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  feeding,  care,  welfare, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  world  than  has 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  All 
of  this  has  been  done  without  any 
thought  of  gain  except  the  reward  of  the 
deed  itself. 

The  United  States,  without  hope  of 
personal  gain,  blocked  the  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Korea  and  today  is 
assuming  the  major  role  of  blocking 
Commtmist  slavery  in  southeast  Asia. 
Yet  there  are  today  those  in  America  who 
are  weak  at  heart,  those  of  little  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  America  and  freedom, 
those  who  are  naive  and  refuse  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. There  are  those  who  in  various  de- 
grees and  for  various  reasons  ask  our 
Government  to  yield  more  and  more  to 
Communist  aggression. 

Our  Government,  through  fear  of  the 
public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  of 
our  enemies,  is  failing  to  adequately  en- 
force our  laws  on  subversion  and  anti- 
governmental  attacks.  That  is  exactly 
as  our  enemies  have  planned  it.  In  the 
exercise  of  our  great  ideals  of  fairness 
and  tolerance,  we  seem  to  forget  that  it 
is  axiomatic  that  a  government  must 
protect  its  citizenry  against  illegal  acts 
and  against  mob  violence.  When  de- 
cent, productive  people  are  forced  to  sup- 
port and  coddle  criminals  and  other 
dregs  and  drones  of  society,  chaos,  deg- 
radation, and  ruin  are  Inevitable. 
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Tolerance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  when 
it  condones  evil.  Governmental  toler- 
ance ceases  to  be  a  virtue  when  it  allows 
mob  violence  on  the  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  its  society — when  it  winks  at  un- 
lawful disrespect  to  its  institutions  and 
the  flag.  This  is  true  whether  this  toler- 
ance is  the  result  of  apathy,  a  maudlin 
sympathy,  or  a  fear  of  the  opinions  of 
enemies. 

When  the  mob  once  learns  that  its  ac- 
tions will  lead  to  granting  of  its  demands 
and  its  actions  are  condoned,  there  is  a 
multiplication  both  of  its  demonstra- 
tions, riots,  and  wanton  destruction,  and 
of  its  demands. 

If  these  "revolutionaries"  are  per- 
mitted to  deface  and  destroy  their  draft 
cards,  our  entire  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  dealt  a  serious  blow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  all  my 
fellow  Members  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and   there 

^'ere — yeas  393.  nays  1,  not  voting  40,  as 

follows : 

[Roll  No.  230] 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbroolc 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battm 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 
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Broyhlll.  N.O. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dclaney 

Dent 


Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Elmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

E  Iwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 


Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Getlys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUllgan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Han.^en.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 
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Stubblefleld 
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Teague,  Calif. 
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Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 
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Todd 
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Walker,  Miss. 
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Watklns 

Watson 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Schmldhauser. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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JOINT  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  482  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H,  Res.  482 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1153) 
to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  for  joint  industry  pro- 
motion of  products  in  certain  instances  or  a 
Joint  committee  or  Joint  board  empowered 
to  interpret  provisions  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.     After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-minute 
rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
of  the  amendments  adopted  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee 
substitute.     The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 


braska [Mr.  Martin],  and  pending  that, 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  482 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1153, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act,  1947,  to 
permit  employer  contributions  for  vol- 
untary joint  industry  promotion  of 
products  in  certain  instances  or  a  joint 
committee  or  joint  board  empowered  to 
interpret  provisions  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
Committee  substitute. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibits  all  payments  by 
employers  to  employee  representatives 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specifically 
excepted  in  this  section.  The  purposes 
of  this  section  were  to  eliminate  bribery, 
extortion,  shakedowns,  "sweetheart  con- 
tracts," and  other  corrupt  practices,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  beneficiaries 
of  lawful  employer-supported  funds. 
Among  the  lawful  funds  are  those  estab- 
lished for  medical  or  hospital  care,  pen- 
sions on  retirement  or  death  of  employ- 
ees, compensation  for  injuries  or  illness 
resulting  from  occupational  activity  or 
insurance  to  provide  any  of  the  fore- 
going, or  unemployment  benefits  of  life 
insurance,  disability  and  sickness  insur- 
ance or  accident  insurance,  pooled  vaca- 
tions, holidays,  severance,  or  similar 
benefits,  or  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing programs. 

Recent  judicial  decisions  have  de- 
clared that  employer  contributions  to 
product  promotion  programs  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  trustees  representing 
labor  and  management  are  outside  of  the 
scope  of  exceptions  to  section  302. 
Product  promotion  programs  are  not  un- 
lawful. Collective  bargaining  on  the 
subject  of  product  promotion  programs 
is  not  unlawful.  But  joint  labor-man- 
agement administration  of  such  pro- 
grams is  unlawful,  because  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  this  is  a  restricted  pay- 
ment to  employee  representatives  pro- 
hibited by  section  302. 

H.R.  1153  permits  employer  contribu- 
tions to  joint  labor-management  pro- 
grams for  the  promotion  of  product  and 
product  application  or  programs  for  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  joint  labor- 
management  committees  to  resolve  is- 
sues arising  from  disputes  regarding  the 
Interpretation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  where  such  determinations 
are  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  482. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  482  is 
an  open  rule  and  provides  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  resolution 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  1153. 

H.R.  1153  permits  employer  contribu- 
tions to  joint  labor-management  pi"o- 
grams  for:  First,  the  promotion  of  prod- 
uct and  product  application;  second,  pro- 


grams for  the  establishment  of  joint 
labor-management  committees  to  resolve 
issues  arising  from  disputes  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  where  such  determinations 
are  binding  upon  all  parties. 

The  bill  amends  section  302  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  which 
prohibits  all  employer  payments  to  em- 
ployee representatives  except  for  pur- 
poses specifically  excepted.  These  are 
such  areas  as  medical  and  hospital  funds, 
pension  funds,  and  so  forth.  Recent 
court  decisions  have  held  that  section  302 
prohibits  such  payments  as  are  covered 
by  the  bill.  The  aim  is  to  legalize  such 
payments  by  employers  to  jointly  admin- 
istered funds. 

Additional  safeguards  are  written  into 
the  bill:  First,  payments  must  go  to  a 
separate  fimd,  they  may  not  be  com- 
mingled; second,  funds  cannot  be  used 
to  promote  either  union  or  management 
functions;  third,  anyone  violating  these 
rules  is  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine,  a  year 
in  jail,  or  both. 

There  are  minority  views,  signed  by 
five  members.  They  point  out  that  such 
funds  as  are  covered  by  H.R.  1153  exist 
today  by  the  himdreds,  and  are  legal  un- 
der present  law.  What  the  bill  does  is 
to  legalize  jointly  administered  pro- 
grams. What  the  bill  seeks  to  do,  in  re- 
sult, is  in  fact  being  done  by  both  labor 
and  management,  but  not  by  them 
jointly. 

The  minority  views  point  out  that  H.R. 
1153  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
construction  industry,  and,  if  enacted, 
would  open  the  door  to  future  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  unions,  with  the 
resulting  work  stoppages. 

Further,  the  minority  believes  that 
H.R.  1153  will  impede  a  free  collective 
bargaining  process,  by  making  agree- 
ments come  under  the  control  of  joint 
committees,  rather  than  each  side  pre- 
senting its  position  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1153)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions for  joint  industrial  promotion 
of  products  in  certain  instances  or  a 
joint  committee  or  joint  board  empow- 
ered to  interpret  provisions  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1153,  with  Mr. 
Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Bell] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  . 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  have  any  intention  on  this  side  to 
utilize  the  full  hour.  But  I  do  rise  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us  and  to,  first,  extend 
my  congratulations  and  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  author 
of  the  bill,  and  also  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  who  has 
introduced  this  bill  in  previous  sessions 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  1153,  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer 
contributions  for  joint  industry  promo- 
tion of  products  in  certain  instances  or  a 
joint  committee  or  joint  board  em- 
powered to  interpret  provisions  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  relating  to  restrictions  to 
employee  representatives,  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  an  employer  to  make  any  pay- 
ment to  any  employee  representative,  or 
to  any  labor  organization,  or  ofiBcer  or 
employee  thereof,  which  represents  any 
of  the  employees.  Subsection  (c) ,  how- 
ever, provides  six  exceptions  to  this  dec- 
laration of  unlawfulness. 

H.R.  1153  would  add  two  more  specific 
exceptions  to  section  302,  namely:  First, 
jointly  administered  product  promotion 
programs,  and  second,  jointly  adminis- 
tered committees  for  the  interpretation 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements — 
thereby  legalizing  such  jointly  admln.'s- 
tered  programs. 

H.R.  1153  reaffirms  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  by  stating  clearly  that  these  jomt 
programs  will  be  permissive,  not  manda- 
tory, subjects  of  collective  bargaining. 
It  will  not  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
to  refuse  to  bargain  over  such  matters. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  proposed 
legislation  under  consideration  refers  to 
product  promotion  programs  only.  For 
example,  'the  Operative  Plasterers  and 
Cement  Masons  might  choose  to  pro- 
mote plaster  through  a  jointly  adminis- 
tered program.  Other  contractors  and 
craft  unions  may  choose  to  promote  the 
use  of  other  materials.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  to  permit  this. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  besides 
the  present  protective  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302(c)  (5)  (B)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  relating  to  trust 
fimds,  H.R.  1153  would  add  the  following 
safeguards  to  the  jointly  administered 
funds  which  it  would  sanction: 

First.  Payments  must  go  to  a  separate 
trust. 

Second.  Funds  cannot  be  commingled 
with  any  other  funds. 

Third.  Funds  cannot  be  used  in  pro- 
grams that  are  employer  or  management 
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functions  or   labor  organization  fxinc- 
tions. 

Fourth.  The  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  are  applicable  as 
well  as  section  302(d)  in  reference  to 
criminal  violations. 

In  conclusion,  the  ability  of  an  industry 
to  meet  changing  conditions  affects  the 
employees"  opportunities  in  the  long  run 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  not  only 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  both  employer 
and  employee  immediately,  but  has  a 
favorable  effect  on  our  economy.  I  see 
nothing  harmful  in  having  a  certain 
number  of  cents  per  hour  being  paid  into 
a  joint  promotion  fund  to  accomplish 
these  purposes  if  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment desire  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  do  so. 

Recent  judicial  decisions  have  declared 
that  employer  contributions  to  product 
promotion  programs  administered  jointly 
by  trustees  representing  labor  and  man- 
agement are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  exceptions  to  section  302.  It 
should  be  noted  that  product  promotion 
programs  are  not  unlawful  and  collective 
bargaining  regarding  such  industry  funds 
is  not  prohibited.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  thousands  of  such  funds  in 
existence  today,  many  of  which  are  in- 
corporated into  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  But  joint  labor-manage- 
ment administration  of  such  programs  is 
unlawful  because  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  this  is  a  restricted  payment  to  em- 
ployee representatives  prohibited  by 
section  302, 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  legislation  now  before 
us  were  not  criticized  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  by  our  judiciary,  but  rather 
because  of  the  drafting  of  section  302 
originally. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  of  Cement  Masons  v.  Para- 
mount Plastering  (310  P.  2d  at  p.  179) 
lends  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  issue 
to  be  decided  by  us  under  H.R.  1153  when 
it  stated: 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  in  this 
case.  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  both 
labor  and  management  to  solve  a  vexing  in- 
dustry problem.  •  *  •  But  like  so  many  of 
such  present-day  problems,  our  duty  Is  to 
rule  In  accordance  with  that  which  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  enact.  We 
cannot  widen  the  door  when  the  doorsill  has 
been  carefully  tailored  by  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  The  relief  sought  by  the 
appellants  herein  must  be  found  in  congres- 
sional and  not  judicial  action. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  allow- 
ing management  and  labor  to  enter  into 
collective  bargaining  agreements  which 
would  help  to  bring  harmony  to  their 
relationship,  if  they  both  want  to.  H.R. 
1153  reaffirms  the  present  position  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by 
stating  clearly  that  these  joint  programs 
will  be  permissive,  not  mandatory,  sub- 
jects of  collective  bargaining.  It  will  not 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  refuse  to 
bargain  over  such  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  H.R.  1153  was 
completely  redrafted  by  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  to  more  specifi- 
cally and  clearly  express  its  intent.    One 


aim  of  this  redrafting  was  to  meet  indus- 
try's criticism  of  the  original  bill,  that 
the  bill  was  too  broadly  written  and 
might  do  away  with  existing  advance- 
ment programs  unilaterally  admin- 
istered. I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
proposed  legislation  under  consideration 
refers  to  product  promotion  programs 
only.  For  example,  the  Operative  Plas- 
terers and  Cement  Masons  might  choose 
to  promote  plaster  through  a  jointly  ad- 
ministered program.  Other  contractors 
and  craft  unions  may  choose  to  promote 
the  use  of  other  materials.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  permit  this. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  validation  of  employer  contributions 
to  joint  committees  or  boards  empowered 
to  interpret  provisions  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  where  such  determi- 
nations are  binding  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned, presents  a  legislative  purpose  to 
which  there  should  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt],  author  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
basically  this  bill  will  correct  what  I 
believe  was  an  oversight  in  the  drafting 
of  section  302(0  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  an  oversight  that  has  to  be  corrected 
because  of  recent  decisions  by  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals  of  various  circuits. 

Before  I  go  forward,  may  I  thank  my 
distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Powell,  for 
his  cooperation  in  enabling  us  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  also  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski], 
who  has  worked  so  hard  on  it  in  the  last 
several  years.  I  also  would  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell],  for  his  very  great  coopera- 
tion in  this  whole  matter. 

I  think  I  might  state  to  my  colleagues 
a  little  story.  When  we  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  to  gain  the 
required  rule,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  remarked 
that  it  was  his  habit  to  regard  any  legis- 
lation that  came  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  very  careful 
scrutiny  and.  after  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  he  could  not  see  anything  ob- 
jectionable in  this  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Is  that  good  or  bad? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  was  going  to 
continue  the  story  by  saying  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  met 
me  some  time  later  and  reported  to  me 
that  somebody  had  said  to  him  in  view 
of  his  support  maybe  I  had  better  have 
another  look  at  the  bill.  I  assured  him 
I  had  made  no  such  statement  whatso- 
ever. I  was  delighted  that  a  gentleman 
of  his  great  legal  talents  had  examinid 
the  b  11  carefully  and  found  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  both  labor  and  management; 
therefore.  I  would  hope  there  would  be 
unanimous  support  in  the  House. 

The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  courts 
is  something  that  often  occurs.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  programs  encom- 
passed by  this  bill  were  not  prescribed 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  but  rather 
by  the  nature  of  the  drafting  of  section 
302. 


Basically  this  bill  will  correct  an  over- 
sight in  the  drafting  of  section  302(c) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — an  oversight 
that  has  to  be  corrected  because  of  re- 
cent decisions  by  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal of  various  circuits. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
grams encompassed  in  this  bill  were  not 
proscribed  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
but  rather  by  the  nature  of  the  drafting 
of  section  302.  The  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  stated  in  Cement  Masons  v. 
Paramount  Plastering  (310  F.  2d  179': 

We  do  not  quarrel  in  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  in  this 
case.  Wc  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  both 
labor  and  management  to  solve  a  vexing  In- 
dustry problem.  •  •  *  But  like  so  many  of 
such  present-day  problems,  our  duty  is  to 
rule  in  accordance  with  that  which  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  enact. 
We  cannot  widen  the  door  when  the  door- 
sill  has  been  carefully  tailored  by  the  rep- 
resentitives  in  Congress.  The  relief  sought 
by  the  appellants  herein  must  be  found  in 
congressional  and  not  Judicial  action. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  why  we  are  be- 
fore you  today. 

I  want  to  emphasize  by  enacting  a 
general  prohibition  and  then  setting 
forth  certain  specific  exceptions,  the 
Congress  impliedly  prohibited  everything 
not  excepted.  In  1959  section  302  was 
amended  to  except  pooled  vacations, 
holiday,  severance  or  similar  benefits,  or 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
grams. The  present  amendment  is  made 
necessary  by  this  drafting  technique. 

As  usual  with  any  bill  relating  to  labor- 
management  relations,  a  very  small  mi- 
nority unfortunately  has  raised  the  hue 
and  cries  of  injury  to  private  enterprise, 
damage  to  free  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  control  of  business  and  management 
by  the  unions.  I  would  like  to  addre.s.s 
myself  to  the.se  points. 

First,  this  bill  will  not  increase  labor 
strife  in  the  construction  industry.  And 
many  management  representatives  have 
so  clearly  stated.  It  can  have  no  bearing 
on  a  secondary  boycott,  the  closed  shop, 
the  jurisdictional  dispute  or  other  simi- 
lar unfair  labor  practices.  Indeed  it  is  a 
little  disingenuous  of  the  opponents  to 
suggest  that  it  does. 

Second,  this  bill  does  not  begin  to  hurt 
the  free  collective  bargaining  process. 
Providing  a  board  to  settle  disputes  aris- 
ing under  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment freely  arrived  at  does  not  impinge 
on  either  the  freedom  of  management  or 
of  labor.  Such  procedures  promote  in- 
dustrial peace  and  freedom  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Third,  this  bill  does  not  impinge  on 
management  or  labor  functions.  There 
is  a  specific  provision  in  this  bill  that 
relates  to  this.  The  argument  that  labor 
has  no  concern  with  an  industry  pro- 
motional program  is  totally  beside  the 
point.  Labor  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
utilization  of  its  services  by  the  consum- 
ing public.  Some  unions  and  some  ern- 
ployers  want  these  joint  programs.  This 
bill  allows  them  to  have  such  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
only  way  this  bill  will  apply  is  for  both 
to  want  them,  and  only  if  they  both 
agree,  does  it  come  up.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  says  It  shall  be  a  com- 


pulsory part  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
I  would  resist  any  effort  to  say  so. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  going 
through  it,  I  think  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  necessity  for  this  bill  is  ap- 
parent. It  will  help  create  the  product 
for  which  labor  and  management  are 
working  together.  It  will  mean  a  better 
understanding  by  the  public  and  I  believe 
it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest.  Those 
employers  or  unions  that  do  not  want 
joint  programs  are  not  required  to  bar- 
gain about  them. 

H.R.  1153  is  not  a  weapon  added  to  the 
arsenal  of  either  labor  or  management; 
it  neither  weakens  or  strengthens  either 
side.  As  relates  to  promotional  pro- 
grams, it  allows  parties  that  so  desire  to 
establish  a  joint  industry  promotional 
program,  supported  by  employer  con- 
tributions to  a  trust  fund.  It  is  not  a 
mandatory  subject  of  collective  bargain- 
ing so  neither  side  can  be  forced  into 
such  a  program.  The  danger  of  misuse 
of  these  funds  is  minimal.  There  are 
adequate  protective  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  specify  both  disclosure  requirements 
and  limitations  on  the  purposes  for 
which  these  funds  can  be  used. 

The  "product  and  product  applica- 
tion" part  of  the  bill— section  302(c)  (7) 
(A) — is  designed  solely  to  allow  unions 
to  help  their  employer  promote  the 
particular  product  which  they  install  if 
both  desire  to  do  so.  For  example,  it 
would  allow  the  Plasterers'  Union  to  join 
with  its  employer  in  promoting  the  use 
of  plaster — or  in  the  case  of  the 
Painters'  Union,  the  use  of  painting  and 
decorating  services. 

As  relates  to  a  joint  committee  em- 
powered to  interpret  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  this  bill  can  only  promote 
industrial  peace.  Funds  are  needed  to 
operate  such  joint  committees  or  boards 
and  the  bill  would  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  a  jointly  administered 
fund,  if  the  parties  agree.  Again  there 
are  adequate  measures  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  misuse  of  any  funds  contributed 
to  finance  this  board. 

The  necessity  for  this  bill  is  apparent. 
Joint  promotional  boards  and  joint 
boards  to  interpret  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  have  existed  in  the 
past  and  have  worked  well.  Both  man- 
agement and  unions  have  supported  such 
boards.  This  bill  allows  labor  and 
management  interests  which  agreed 
upon  these  boards  and  have  made  them 
perform  a  useful  function  to  have  them. 
Both  types  of  joint  boards  allowed  by 
this  bill  will  promote  labor-management 
cooperation — one  will  allow  cooperation 
in  increasing  competition  so  vital  to  the 
private  enterprise  system  while  the  other 
will  promote  cooperation  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  without  strife,  a  vital 
necessity  for  a  strong  economy.  There 
is  no  public  interest  in  allowing  a  cloud 
or  illegality  to  hang  over  these  worth- 
while institutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee 
reported  this  bill  last  spring,  I  ques- 
tioned the  advisability  of  those  provi- 
sions which  permit  the  creation  of  joint 


labor-management  committees  to  deter- 
mine conclusively  the  issues  arising 
fram  conflicting  interpretations  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements. 

It  was  my  feeling  at  the  time  that 
this  proposal  might  be  a  vehicle  to  give 
undue  pressure  E>otential  to  one  side  or 
the  other. 

After  considerable  reflection  during 
the  succeeding  months,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  fears  were 
unfounded. 

Voluntary  agreements  providing  for 
binding  arbitration  of  disputes  concern- 
ing the  interpretation  of  contracts  are 
common  and  the  pending  bill  would  do 
nothing  to  change  the  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposal  con- 
tains adequate  safeguards  for  preserving 
the  voluntary  nature  of  such  arrange- 
ments in  their  entirety. 

To  achieve  this  end.  the  bill  not  only 
leaves  the  creation  of  such  joint  arbitra- 
tion committees  entirely  to  the  voluntary 
agreement  of  the  parties  but  specifically 
provides  that  it  shall  not  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  either  party  to  refuse 
to  bargain  concerning  the  establishment 
of  such  a  committee  or  px'ogram. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  this  issue,  both 
sides  of  the  bargaining  table  must  rely 
exclusively  on  their  own  economic 
strength  without  any  support  from  the 
law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  represents 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  in  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  its  most  rigorous 
form  and  for  that  reason  alone  I  shall 
support  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr. Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1153.  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for 
moving  this  legislation  this  year.  It 
is  identical  to  a  bill  we  reported  in  the 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress  from 
our  committee,  which  I  sponsored  last 
year. 

I  should  also  like  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Bell] 
for  the  very  forthright  and  understand- 
ing statement  he  made  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
shows  that  when  we  bring  legislation 
like  this  to  the  floor,  carefully  thought 
out.  with  understanding  on  both  sides, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  country. 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  to  outlaw  payments  to  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  by  an  employer 
or  his  representative  that  might  be  de- 
structive of  the  purposes  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

For  example,  the  explicit  purpose  was 
to  prohibit  bribes,  extortion,  and  other 
payments.  Because  of  the  way  the  sec- 
tion was  drafted,  all  employer  payments 
are  outlawed  except  those  that  are  spe- 
cifically exempted  by  section  302(c) . 

This  is  why  we  are  before  the  House 
today  with  this  legislation.  This  bill 
allows  the  employer  and  the  union  to 
establish  a  joint  industry  promotion  pro- 
gram supported  by  employer  contribu- 
tions.   No  one  would  claim  that  such 


programs  are  against  public  policy.  No 
one  would  deny  that  both  management 
and  its  employees  have  a  vital  interest 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  their  respective 
work  products  and  services.  Both  a 
plastering  contractor  and  a  plasterer 
want  to  see  more  people  use  plaster 
in  their  homes  and  office  buildings. 

These  funds  are  nothing  new.  We 
have  had  them  for  many  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  communities 
they  are  a  tradition,  where  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  craftsmen  of  a  particular 
union  get  together  to  promote  their  par- 
ticular product  and  their  particular 
service. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
stated  earlier,  some  courts  now,  in  view 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  have  held  that  these  funds  are  legal 
and  some  courts  have  held  they  are  il- 
legal. In  order  to  give  them  the  legality 
they  have  enjoyed  for  many  decades,  the 
amendment  is  proposed  to  the  legislation 
today. 

This  is  very  forward  moving  legisla- 
tion. 

Similarly,  consideration  of  public  pol- 
icy demands  that  we  make  legal  a  joint 
committee  supported  by  employer  contri- 
butions empowered  to  interpret  the  pro- 
visions of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  bill.  Such  a 
committee  would  reduce  strife  and  stop- 
pages at  a  work  site.  Peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes — disputes  that  inevi- 
tably arise  during  the  life  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement — are  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  believe  the  very  heart  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us  today  is  that  it  provides 
that  if  management  and  labor  can  set 
up  their  own  machinery,  financed  by 
themselves,  then  this  machinery  will  lead 
to  increased  labor-management  coopera- 
tion, better  understanding  between  the 
two  parties,  and  more  possibilities  of 
labor  peace.  Experience  has  shown  that 
when  these  agreements  are  worked  out 
between  the  two  parties,  these  two  parties 
are  best  equipped  to  eliminate  disagree- 
ment and  produce  labor  peace  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  appreciate  that  this 
legislation  is  permissive  insofar  as  labor- 
management  cooperative  agreements  are 
concerned,  in  promoting  the  products  of 
the  industry  and  the  labor  group  engaged 
in  that  industry. 

However,  I  am  wondering  about  this: 
Does  this  bill  restrict  or  limit  in  any  way 
the  right  of  industry  individually  to  pro- 
mote its  products  and,  conversely,  will  it 
restrict  in  any  way  the  labor  imion  from 
advancing  its  independent  programs  with 
respect  to  this  product  and  work  that  it 
performs? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  ques- 
tion, because  I  think  it  will  add  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  specifically  and  cate- 
gorically bars  the  joint  promotion  fund 
from  being  used  for  any  activities  that 
are  exclusively  management's  activities 
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or  management's  rights  and,  conversely, 
it  bars  the  use  of  this  fvmd  for  any  activ- 
ity that  is  exclusively  a  vmion  activity  or 
union  responsibility.  These  joint  funds 
can  be  used  only  where  it  is  agreed  that 
a  function  is  jointly  the  responsibility  of 
labor  and  management. 

I  want  to  stress  this  again  because  this 
is  so  important.  I  think  so  many  well- 
meaning  people  who  have  opposed  this 
legislation  in  good  faith  did  not  under- 
stand it.  This  fimd  does  not  permit  the 
commingling  of  funds  and  it  does  not 
permit  the  funds  to  be  used  for  any 
responsibility  that  is  exclusively  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  employer. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  for  a  f ui-ther 
amplificatioii  and  clarification,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  while  the  joint  fund  can- 
not be  used  for  the  benefit  of  one  side  or 
another,  labor  or  management,  individ- 
ually, does  this  or  will  this  legislation  bar, 
restrict,  or  limit  in  any  way  the  right  of 
industry  individually  to  finance  a  pro- 
gram to  advance  the  products  of  that  in- 
dustry or  limit  or  restrict  labor  in  the 
promotion  of  its  labor? 

Ml-.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an 
answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  assvure  the 
gentleman  that  it  restricts  industry  in 
no  way  from  spending  any  fimds  it 
wants  to  for  any  promotion  that  it  wants 
to.  Secondly,  it  does  not  restrict  labor 
from  doing  the  same  thing.  There  can 
be  no  joint  fund  unless  both  industry 
and  labor  together  agree  to  go  forward 
on  a  joint  program.  That  is  ail  the  bill 
does. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  amplify  what  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia said  by  stating  here  as  part  of  the 
legislative  history  that  the  decision  as 
to  what  functions  are  industry's  are  in- 
dustiT's  decision  and  the  decision  as  to 
what  functions  are  labor's  are  labor's 
decision,  because  we  are  not  trying  to 
set  up  a  program  here  where  one  is  go- 
ing to  tell  the  other  what  its  functions 
are. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  fairness,  in  clar- 
ifying the  answer  given  by  the  gentleman 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  if  industry  agrees  volun- 
tarily in  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment that  they  do  want  to  restrict  either 
industry  promotion  or  labor  promotion 
and  limit  the  promotion  in  certain  areas 
to  a  joint  arrangement,  it  would  restrict 
both  parties.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  And  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree,  also,  that  these  de- 
terminations cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  mandatory  collective  bargaining 
agreement   between   the   employer  and 


the  union.  If  they  voluntarily  want  to 
work  it  out,  that  is  their  business,  but 
the  union  cannot  claim  an  unfair  labor 
practice  simply  because  an  employer 
says.  "We  do  not  wish  to  bargain  collec- 
tively on  this  particular  promotion 
fund." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  employer  refuses 
even  to  discuss  setting  up  a  joint  labor- 
industry  promotion  fund,  then  there  is 
no  discussion  and  it  is  not  an  unfair  labor 
practice  and  the  employer  is  perfectly 
free  not  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  law  provides  in 
as  clear  language  as  I  can  think  of  that 
this  cannot  be  a  mandatory  subject  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  those 
Members  who  might  have  received  some 
mail  in  opposition  to  this,  were  they  to 
contact  those  people  now  after  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  this  lan- 
guage and  the  hearings,  would  find,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  is  very  little  objection 
to  this  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Education.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 
The  serious  objections  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Neither  management  nor  labor  is  re- 
quired to  bargain  regarding  establish- 
ment of  these  two  boards.  Conse- 
quently, any  attempt  by  one  party  to 
force  the  other  into  one  of  these  pro- 
grams is  an  unfair  labor  practice.  There- 
fore, this  bill  has  the  effect  of  allowing 
those  who  desire  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  to  do  such  completely  volun- 
tarily. Furthermore,  promotional  pro- 
gram.s  established  outside  this  bill  are 
not  illegal;  that  is.  a  promotional  pro- 
gram controlled  by  management. 

Next,  the  concern  about  the  possibility 
of  misappropriation  of  these  funds  has 
been  met.  H.R.  1153  has  adequate  dis- 
closure provisions  to  protect  against 
any  abuses.  It  specifically  provides  the 
following  safeguards  to  the  jointly  ad- 
ministered funds  which  it  would  sanc- 
tion: 

First.  Payments  must  go  to  separate 
trusts. 

Second.  Funds  cannot  be  commingled 
with  any  other  funds. 

Third.  Funds  cannot  be  used  in  pro- 
grams that  are  exclusively  employer  or 
management  functions  or  labor  organi- 
zation functions. 

Fourth.  Applicable  requirements  of 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  apply  to  trust  fund. 

Permit  me  to  stress:  The  bill  specifi- 
cally says  that  no  part  of  the  joint  pro- 
motion fund  can  be  used  to  defray  costs 
of  programs  that  are  exclusively  manage- 
ment or  labor  functions.  Moreover,  if 
an  employer  feels  such  a  promotional 
program  is  a  management  function,  then 
he  is  not  required  to  bargain  about  it. 

In  closing,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill.    It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do 

so. 

If  management  and  labor  want  to  co- 
operate to  their  mutual  benefit  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  economy  as  a  whole 
then  it  is  the  public  duty  of  Congress  to 
make  this  possible. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1153.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell]  on  the  work  he  did  on  this 
measure  and  for  his  support  of  it.  From 
the  explanation  that  has  been  made  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  wise  venture,  to 
permit  joint  labor-management  pro- 
grams to  be  set  up.  The  reservations 
that  I  had  about  it,  which  are  stated  very 
simply  in  the  separate  views  that  Mr. 
Bell  and  I  signed,  concerned  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  pointed  to  at  that  time. 
But  I  am  willing  to  say  now  that  obvious- 
ly there  will  not  be  any.  and  I  am  willing 
to  see  this  measure  adopted.  I  shall  give 
it  my  support. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  enter  my  disagreement  with  the 
chorus  of  supiKjrt  that  has  been  indi- 
cated for  this  bill  up  to  this  point.  Re- 
luctantly I  have  to  i,ay  that  if  I  were  to 
title  this  bill  I  would  title  it  as  another 
bill  further  to  destroy  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  I  say  that  advisedly  because  I  be- 
lieve that  although  it  will  affect  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  employers  and 
employees  it  strikes  at  a  very  basic  and 
fundamental  principle.  The  Wagner  Act 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were  designed 
to  protect  and  encourage  free  collective 
bargaining  by  free  employers  repre- 
senting their  interests  independently  and 
free  unions  representinc  their  interests 
independently. 

It  has  been  considered  a  sound  prin- 
ciple for  the  interests  of  management 
and  labor  insofar  as  they  represent  the 
two  sides  of  the  collective  bargaining 
table  not  to  be  commingled.  The  rule 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  that  the  em- 
ployer shall  not  make  payments  to  the 
union.  That  is  a  sound  principle.  One 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  it  is  so  that  there 
may  not  be  company-dominated  unions. 
Anything  that  determines  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  management 
on  the  one  i-ide  and  union  on  the  other 
side  is  subject  to  serious  question,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  function  of  a  union  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  is  to  represent  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  v/ages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  Those  are  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  union  represents  the 
employees. 

This  amendment  to  section  302  does 
not  go  directly  to  the  matter  of  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  but  to 
the  matter  of  advertising,  research,  pro- 
motion of  industry  or  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. These  are  peculiarly  and  ex- 
clusively management  functions. 

To  the  extent  that  this  bill  will  t.uthor- 
ize  and  legalize  union  participation  in 
the  administration  of  the  joint  fund  for 
the  advancement  and  promotion  of  the 
Industry  in  these  areas,  you  are  in  effect 
saying  that  the  union  should  have  half 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  oi 
the  corporation  insofar  as  these  particu- 
lar functions  are  concerned.  This  is 
just  as  wrong  basically  as  if  you  were  to 
say    that    management    representatives 


should  take  half  the  seats  of  the  union 
committee  determining  union  policies. 
You  are  in  effect  saying  that  because  the 
union  will  participate  in  the  decisions  on 
these  matters,  such  as  research,  public- 
ity, and  promotion,  that  the  union  will 
have  a  veto  power  in  an  area  where  man- 
agement has  the  exclusive  responsibility 
and  function. 

I  question  seriously  that  this  is  a  good 
step  to  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  problem  at 
the  present  time  for  industries  to  have  a 
promotion  fimd.  There  are  many  in 
existence.  But  they  are  administered 
by  the  companies.  The  companies  and 
the  management  in  this  situation  have 
the  primary  responsibility.  Now  it  is 
said,  of  course,  that  this  bill  does  not 
make  this  subject  a  mandatory  subject 
of  collective  bargaining  and.  therefore, 
why  should  we  worry? 

After  all,  management  does  not  even 
have  to  talk  about  it  if  they  do  not  want 
to.  This  may  look  good  in  the  bill  but, 
frankly,  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
it  is  a  little  naive.  It  does  not  take  a 
very  resourceful  union  negotiator  in 
practice  to  negotiate  and  make  this  a 
mandatory  subject  of  collective  bargain- 
ing if  he  wants  to.  If  some  other  mat- 
ters that  are  the  subject  of  mandatory 
collective  bargaining  arise  and  are  un- 
resolved, he  could  quietly  let  the  negotia- 
tor on  the  other  side  know  in  a  circum- 
stance where  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
account,  that  if  he  would  agree  to  this, 
then  the  demand  on  the  subject  which  is 
a  matter  of  mandatory  collective  bar- 
gaining would  be  settled.  He  can  very 
easily  make  sure  that  this  is  brought  into 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  this  is  a  technical 
distinction  without  very  much  practical 
difference  as  far  as  the  effect  that  it  will 
have  once  it  is  in  the  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  think — and  unintentionally  on 
the  part  of  many  who  support  this  bill — 
this  is  going  to  open  the  door  and 
exaggerate.  I  believe,  many  of  the 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  various 
unions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  crux  of  the 
problem  here  are  disputes  between 
plasterers  and  those  who  use  dry  walls 
and  those  who,  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, use  prefabricated  material  and 
those  who  do  certain  types  of  processes 
on  the  job.  What  we  are  doing  here  is 
creating  some  war  chest  which  the 
unions  will  help  to  administer  to  fan 
the  flames  of  these  various  segments  of 
the  constiniction  industry  that  are  vying 
for  the  various  jobs. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not 
that  is  in  the  public  interest  is  a  serious 
question,  because  many  times  if  man- 
agement were  seeking  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry, let  us  face  it.  they  would  be 
trying  to  update  their  process,  they 
would  be  trying  to  automate,  they  would 
be  trying  to  do  things  that  would  be 
cheaper.  With  the  union  involved  in 
this  particular  decision-making  policy, 
the  efforts  to  advance  the  industry  in 
many  instances  will  be  retarded  rather 
than  advanced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  same  principle  involved  in  this  bill 


were  broadly  applied  it  would  be  well 
understood  by  the  public  at  large  and 
the  Congress  would  not  even  be  seriously 
considering  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  demonstrate 
what  I  mean.  This  bill  only  applies 
to  the  construction  industry.  But  sup- 
pose it  applied  across  the  board?  It 
would  mean  there  would  be,  for  example, 
a  jointly  administered  fund  that  would 
determine  how  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  would 
advertise  and  promote  its  automobiles — 
what  kind  of  advertisements  it  would 
put  into  magazines,  whether  it  should 
sponsor  the  "Lucy  Show"  or  "Gun- 
smoke"  or  something  else,  what  kind  of 
research  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  should  en- 
gage in,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  That 
is  the  principle  involved  in  this  bill, 
although  it  is  limited  to  the  construction 
industry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  would  really  make  the  sug- 
gestion, or  makes  the  suggestion,  thai 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  would  be 
covered  by  this  bill  and  voluntarily  sur- 
render their  right  as  employer,  as  an 
investor,  as  a  conx)ration,  to  make  the 
detei-mination  of  how  the  advertising 
money  was  going  to  be  spent.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  trying  to  create  the  im- 
pression this  legislation  is  designed  to 
put  the  union  right  into  every  single 
activity  in  Detroit.  This  is  a  voluntary 
program,  and  the  unions  would  only  have 
the  right  to  comment  on  those  things  the 
employer  has  agreed  to  beforehand.  This 
is  a  joint  effort.  The  gentleman  from 
California  sponsors  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man had  a  question,  that  he  was  going  to 
clear  up  something.  If  he  is  going  to 
make  a  speech  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  this  bill  provides  that 
the  union  shall  be  right  in  the  thick  of 
this?    It  is  not. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

This  bill,  to  be  sure,  and  as  I  have  said, 
only  applies  to  the  construction  industry. 
I  only  added  the  example  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  illustrate  the  principles  In- 
volved. I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  if 
the  union  is  going  to  jointly  administer 
the  promotion  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  of 
Lux  Soap,  or  Kellogg's  Com  Flakes,  or  al- 
most anything  else  we  can  think  of,  it 
would  be  agreed  this  is  an  invasion  of  an 
area  which  is  exclusively  and  peculiarly 
a  master's  function. 

We  are  talking  hei'e  about  the  promo- 
tion of  a  product,  product  applications, 
research  development,  market  develop- 
ment, promotion  of  architects  and  engi- 
neers, contracting,  public  relations.  The 
union  is  going  to  have  a  veto  power  over 
the  public  relations  programs  of  the  com- 


pany with  respect  to  the  promotion  of 
its  product. 

After  pointing  out  how  this  is  surely 
an  invasion  and  a  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  union,  the  only  answer  that 
you  have  is,  well,  this  is  a  voluntary 
agreement.  This  just  is  not  so  in  the 
areas  where  unions  ai'e  very  strong.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  a  very  voluntary  agree- 
ment in  many  areas,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
may  sound  good  to  say  this  is  not  a  man- 
datory subject  of  collective  bargaining, 
but  the  unions  will  have  ways  of  making 
sure  these  things  are  negotiated  into  the 
contract.  They  will  demand  25-cents- 
an-hour  increase  when  really  they  would 
settle  for  10  cents.  That  is  the  way  they 
will  get  it  in. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney), 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  in  support  of  H.R.  1153  to 
amend  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions for  joint  industiT  promotion  of 
products  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKi]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to  this 
Congress  fresh  from  the  exjjerience  of 
dealing  as  labor  counsel  for  unions  afiaii- 
ated  in  the  building  construction  trades 
industry.  In  my  humble  opinion  this 
amendment  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  is  long  overdue  and  does 
provide,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  this 
afternoon,  for  appointment  of  union 
trustees  on  industry  promotion  boards. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  other  Ohio  cities 
have  enjoyed  industry  promotion  boards 
and  these  boards,  generally,  have  been 
models  of  labor-management  coopera- 
tion and  have  gone  far  to  effect  better 
imderstanding  by  labor  of  the  problems 
and  difficulties  of  management  within 
the  industry;  and  conversely,  developed 
on  the  part  of  management,  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  labor  union  difficul- 
ties within  the  trades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port H.R.  1153,  for  this  bill  has  provided 
wisely  that  industry  promotion  funds 
may  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ben- 
efiting management  alone;  nor  labor 
alone,  but  must  be  applied  to  the  joint 
benefit  of  each. 

Under  this  setting,  I  would  predict  that 
the  general  public  will  benefit  and  that 
the  total  economy  will  be  stimulated  by 
a  healthy  joint  industry-labor  promotion 
effort. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1153,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Labor-Management  Act  of  1947  to 
permit  product  promotion  programs 
jointly  administered  by  labor  and  man- 
agement and  jointly  administered  com- 
mittees for  the  administration  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  made 
necessary  by  judicial  interpretation  of 
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section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Act. 

This  section  of  the  statute  makes  U 
unlawful  for  an  employer  to  make  any 
payment  to  any  employee  representative, 
or  officer  or  employee  thereof,  which  rep- 
resents any  group  of  employees. 

Subsection  <c)  of  section  302  spells  out 
exceptions  to  the  nile.  By  drafting  a 
bill  containing  specific  exceptions  the 
Congress,  by  implication,  has  prohibited 
every  act  not  specifically  exempted. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  seek  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  1153. 

Industry  promotion  funds  are  legal  un- 
der the  law  as  it  is  presently  written. 
Thousands  of  such  funds  are  in  existence 
today.  What  we  seek  in  this  bill  is  per- 
mission to  allow  such  funds  to  be  admin- 
istered jointly  by  labor  and  management. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislative  history-  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  would  indicate  an  intention 
to  prohibit  a  joint  labor-management 
promotional  fund. 

In  fact  in  the  leading  case  on  this 
subject,  Cement  Masons  against  Para- 
mount Plastering,  the  ninth  circuit 
court  said  in  part: 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  in  this 
case.  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of 
both  labor  and  management  to  solve  a  vexing 
Industry  problem  •  •  *  but  like  so  many  of 
our  present  day  problems,  our  duty  Is  to 
rule  in  accordance  with  that  which  Congress 
In  Its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  enact.  We  can- 
not widen  the  door  when  the  door  sill  has 
been  carefully  tailored  by  the  representa- 
tives In  Congress.  The  relief  sought  by  the 
appellants  herein  must  be  found  In  congres- 
sional and  not  Judicial  action. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  seek- 
ing the  congressional  action  which  the 
court  has  called  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  adds  only  two 
more  exceptions  to  the  law :  These  excep- 
tions will  permit  joint  product  promo- 
tion and  joint  committees  to  interpret 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

It  is  significant  that  these  joint  pro- 
grams will  be  permissive  in  nature,  and 
may  be  topics  for  collective  bargaining, 
although  it  will  not  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  refuse  to  bargain  over  these 
programs. 

Written  into  H.R.  1153  are  adequate 
safeguards  which  are  as  follows: 

First.  Payments  must  go  to  separate 
trusts. 

Second.  Poinds  cannot  be  commingled 
with  other  funds. 

Third.  Funds  cannot  be  used  in  pro- 
grams that  are  employer  or  management 
functions. 

Fourth.  Applicable  requirements  of 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  apply  to  trust  funds. 

Also  applicable  would  be  section  302 
(d>  which  makes  any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  section  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  to  imprisonment 
for  1  year  or  both. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a 
good  bill  which  would  correct  a  situation 
where  the  law  forbids  more  than  was 
intended  to  be  forbidden.  Further,  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  written  into  this 
bill  to  prevent  collusion  between  labor 
and  management. 


More  and  more,  management  and 
labor  are  coming  to  realize  that  they 
have  common  goals  and  that  they  can 
work  together.  If  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  work  together  harmoniously  in 
behalf  of  the  common  good,  then  I  ask, 
should  the  Government  stand  in  their 
way?  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1153. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  only  one  more  request  for  time. 
Does  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  wish  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
DentI  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  this  legislation  has  had  a  rocky,  long 
road  to  travel  since  it  started  out  a  few 
years  ago.  Previous  to  this,  and  at  the 
beginning,  we  had  some  serious  questions 
voiced,  I  believe,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  his  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation. However,  in  the  hearings  and  at 
those  times  when  we  met  with  manage- 
ment and  labor,  we  ironed  out  the  ques- 
tions that  were  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  doing  here 
something  that  should  have  been  done 
a  long  time  ago,  particularly  after  World 
War  II,  when  we  entered  that  phase  of 
labor-management  relations  where  we 
recognized  the  need  for  joint  cooperative 
efforts  in  order  to  maintain  some  sem- 
blance of  labor  peace  in  many  of  the 
disturbed  labor  areas  of  our  Nation. 

If  you  examine  the  law.  you  will  see 
what  we  are  doing  is  saying,  in  a  sense, 
that  money  being  put  into  this  fund  for 
joint  promotion  of  product  and  joint 
promotion  of  effort  toward  the  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  product,  we  are  allow- 
ing a  certain  area  in  which  there  can  be 
committees  financed  and  named  for  the 
express  purpose  of  resolving  interpreta- 
tions of  certain  labor  agreements  con 
tained  in  contracts  when  such  interpre- 
tations are  binding  on  all  parties  con- 
cerned. This  means  we  are  legalizing 
something  that  is  being  done  now  every 
day  in  the  labor-management  field. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  Congress 
is  acting  wisely  in  moving  toward  that 
dav  when  we  will  have  more  and  more 
of  the  situation  where  labor  and  man- 
agement get  around  the  table  and  resolve 
their  problems  before  those  problems  be- 
come so  riifflcult  that  they  cause  a  dis- 
ruDtion  in  employment  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  plants. 

Therefore,  I  compliment  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  who  has  steadfastly 
stood  by  the  proposition  that  th's  leg- 
islation would  be  helpful  and  after  all 
of  these  years  finally  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  we  can  pass  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)'*   and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "(8)", 


and  by  adding  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7) 
with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  of  the  construction 
Industry  to  a  trust  fund  established  by  such 
representative    for    the    purpose    of   a    joint 
Industry  promotion  program  or  a  joint  com- 
mittee or  joint  board  empowered  to  Interpret 
provisions    of    collective    bargaining    agree- 
ments:  Provided,  That  (a)    In  relation  to  a 
joint    Industry    promotional    program   such 
payments   as   are    Intended   to   be   used   for 
defraying  the  cost  and  expenses  thereof  are 
made  to  a  separate  trust  which  provides  that 
the  funds  held  therein  cannot  be  used  for 
any    purpose    other    than    for    product   and 
product   application  research   and  develop- 
ment, product  and  product  application  mar- 
ket development,  promotion  of  product  and 
product    application   with    architects,   engi- 
neers, and  Government  contracting  oflQclals. 
product  and  product  application  public  rela- 
tions,  publication   of   product  and   product 
application  technical  Information  and  data: 
Provided,  That  no  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the 
establishment    of    any    such    program,    and 
refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  un- 
fair labor  practice;   (b)  In  relation  to  a  joint 
committee  or  Joint  board  empowered  to  In- 
terpret   provisions   of    collective    bargaining 
agreements  such  payments  as  are  Intended 
to  be  used  for  defraying  the  cost  and  ex- 
penses thereof  are  made  to  a  separate  trust 
which  provides  that  the  funds  held  therein 
cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  Interpreting  of  provisions  of  collective 
bargaining   agreements   and   to  resolve   and 
determine  Issues  arising   from  disputes  re- 
garding provisions  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  providing  that  the  findings  and. 
or  determination  of  such  committee  or  board 
are  binding  on  all  parties  concerned:   Pro- 
vided,  That   no   labor   organization   or  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the 
establishment    of    any    such    committee    or 
board,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  consti- 
tute an  unfair  labor  practice;  (c)  such  funds 
shall    not    be    commingled    with    any   other 
funds    or    used    in    any    manner    to    share 
expenses  or  otherwise  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams   that   are    employer    or    management 
functions   or   labor   organization   functions. 
and    that   the   requirements   of   clause    (B) 
of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)   of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  trust  fund  as  well 
as    the    requirements    of    the    Welfare    and 
Pension    Plan    Disclosure    Act    (except    any 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  trust  funds  of  the  type  to  which 
this    clause    applies)." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  to  permit  employer 
contributions  for  joint  labor-management 
product  promotion  programs  in  certain 
instances  or  a  joint  labor-management 
committee  or  board  empowered  to  in- 
terpret provisions  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  (during  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  QHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert:  "That  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out  or 
(6)*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(6)'.  and 
by  adding  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:*;  or  (7)  with 


respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid 
by  any  construction  industry  employer  to  a 
separate  trust  fund  established  by  such  rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  (A)  a  joint 
labor-management  program  for  the  promo- 
tion of  product  and  product  application,  in- 
cluding, with  respect  to  such  product, 
research  and  development,  market  develop- 
ment, promotion  with  architects,  engineers, 
and  Government  contracting  officials,  public 
relations,  and  publication  of  technical  in- 
formation and  data  relating  thereto,  or  (B) 
a  program  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee or  board  to  resolve  and  determine 
issues  arising  from  disputes  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments where  determinations  of  such  com- 
mittee or  board  are  binding  on  all  parties 
concerned:  Provided,  That  (1)  simis  paid  Into 
any  such  fund  shall  be  used  only  to  defray 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  program  for 
which  such  fund  was  established  and  may 
not  be  commingled  with  any  other  funds  or 
otherwise  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams that  are  employer  or  management 
functions  or  labor  organization  functions, 
(ill  no  labor  organization  and  employer  shall 
be  required  to  bargain  on  the  establishment 
of  any  such  program,  and  refusal  to  do  so 
shall  not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice, 
and  (ill)  the  requirements  of  section  302 
(ci(5)(B)  shall  apply  to  such  fund,  as  well 
as  the  reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  (except  any  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  not  applicable  to  trust  funds  of 
the  type  to  which  this  clause  applies)'." 

.Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer 
contributions  for  Joint  labor-management 
product  promotion  programs  In  certain  in- 
stances or  a  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee or  board  empowered  to  Interpret 
provisions  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  " 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YOUNGER 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Younger  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  16. 
ftrike  out  "no"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  line  19,  and  Insert 
any  labor  organization  or  employer  shall  be 
required  to  bargain  on  the  establishment  of 
any  such  program  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice,  and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  forcefully  here,  you  speak 
about  a  voluntary  organization  or  volun- 
tary agreement  between  management 
and  labor  to  provide  this  promotion 
fund — I  think  we  are  just  kidding  our- 
selves. When  you  start  in  on  that  basis 
and  try  to  legalize  something  that  has 
been  going  on,  you  are  going  to  start  in 
and  force  a  condition  of  putting  this  fund 
into  a  bargaining  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  which  per- 
mits joint  management  of  industry  pro- 
motion funds  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  both  groups.  It  is 
arrived  at  by  the  honored  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

I  am  sure  that  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation  would  want  his  bill  to  reflect 
equity  on  all  points. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  all  other  funds — such 
as,  health,  welfare,  pension,  vacation, 
and  many  others — are  not  only  jointly 
administered  or  in  many  cases,  union 
administered — they  are  mandatory  items 
at  the  bargaining  table.  The  bill  before 
us  now  would  make  a  new  exception  to 
that  rule  by  making  the  matter  of  in- 
dustry promotion  funds  permissive  and 
not  mandatory. 

To  be  consistent  in  equity  with  histori- 
cal practice,  legal  precedent,  and  the 
best  interests  of  those  affected  by  these 
funds,  I  propose  that  these  funds  be 
made  a  mandatory  item  of  bargaining 
and  that  failure  to  bargain  on  an  in- 
dustry promotion  fund  shall  constitute 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia will  not  mind  if  I  express  some 
surprise  that  such  an  amendment  would 
come  from  him.  I  believe  he  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  the  amendment  is  merely 
one  which  would  make  the  bill  unpalat- 
able to  many  other  people. 

I  feel  sure  we  do  not  wish  to  make  this 
agreement  a  mandatory  subject  matter 
of  collective  bargaining;  otherwise,  this 
would  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we 
say.  What  we  say  in  this  bill  is  that 
this  is  something  which  can  only  come 
to  pass  when  there  is  agreement  between 
management  and  labor.  We  do  not  want 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  contention  by 
forcing  it  into  the  area  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

While  I  respect  my  good  friend,  I  hope 
he  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  this  for  the 
record,  and  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  make  it  unmistakably 
clear. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
employer  and  the  union  are  to  be  free 
to  negotiate  for  a  joint  promotion  fund 
which  will  entail  any  one  of  the  various 
subject  matters  listed  in  the  bill  on 
pages  3  and  4.  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  agreement  include  all  of  them? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  if  the 
employer  and  the  union  wish  to  have  a 
joint  promotion  fund  for  market  devel- 
opment alone  that  would  be  perfectly 
peimissible,  and  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  same  fund  available  for 
research  and  development,  promotion 
with  architects,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
completely  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. I  wanted  it  absolutely  clear 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1153)  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions 
for  joint  industry  promotion  of  products 
in  certain  instances  or  a  joint  commit- 
tee or  joint  board  empowered  to  inter- 
pret provisions  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 482,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill.    - 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  labor-management  product  promo- 
tion programs  in  certain  instances  or  a 
joint  labor-management  committee  or 
Iward  empowered  to  interpret  provisions 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  EDWARD  C.  WELSH 
ON  THE  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent Symposium  on  Space  and  Ballistic 
Missile  Technology  held  in  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  the  keynote  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council.  In  his  address.  Dr. 
Welsh  summarizes  the  growth  of  our 
space  program  over  the  past  10  years, 
our  accomplishments  to  date,  and  also 
makes  a  comparison  of  these  accomplish- 
ments with  those  of  the  Soviets. 

I  found  the  address  to  be  very  interest- 
ing. I  am  inserting  Dr.  Welsh's  remarks 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

The  Space  Challenge 
(Address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive 

Secretary,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Council) 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  the  opening  session  of  thlB  10th 
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Symposium  on  Space  and  Ballistic  Missile 
Technology.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
afforded  me. 

Before  making  a  few  remarks  regarding  our 
national  space  program.  I  want  to  convey 
the  Vice  President's  regrets  at  his  being  un- 
able to  be  present  and  to  express  his  sincere 
wishes  for  a  successful  symposium.  He 
asked  that  I  encourage  this  distinguished 
audience  "to  step  up  the  Nation's  techno- 
logical progress,  as  peace  and  freedom  rely 
heavily  upon  our  technological  leadership." 

MISUNDERSTANDING 

There  exists  a  serious  misunderstanding 
about  our  space  program.  All  too  many 
people  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  part 
of  our  program  Is  peaceful  In  Intent  and 
nature  while  the  other  part  is  something  dif- 
ferent, presumably  nonpeaceful.  This  mis- 
conception goes  further  by  attempting  to 
Identify  the  nonpeaceful  and  the  nonsclen- 
tiflc  with  the  military  and  to  credit  the 
peaceful  and  the  scientific  to  the  civilian. 
This  distinction  could  not  be  more  wrong. 

There  are  those,  however  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  outside  the  Goverrunent  who 
foster  this  type  of  confusion.  Such  Inaccu- 
racy of  expression  and  of  thinking  causes 
unwarranted  friction  between  Government 
agencies,  unnecessary  suspicion  of  our  Inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  other  nations,  and  se- 
rious dlfBcultles  for  those  who  attempt  to 
explain  our  space  planning  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public. 

PEACEFTTL  PURPOSES 

The  fact  is — In  both  policy  and  practice — 
that  all  of  our  space  activities  are  peaceful. 
Moreover,  no  arm  of  the  Government  has  a 
monopoly  over  oxxi  peaceful  space  projects. 
Just  In  case  it  may  have  been  forgotten, 
let  me  quote  from  our  highest  policy  level. 
In  1962,  President  Johnson,  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  stated:  "The 
United  States  does  not  have  a  division  be- 
tween peaceful  and  nonpeaceful  objectives 
for  space  but  rather  h£is  space  missions  to 
help  keep  the  peace  and  space  missions  to 
improve  our  ability  to  live  well  in  peace." 
In  1964.  as  President,  he  said:  "Our  space 
program.  In  both  its  civil  and  military  as- 
pects, is  peaceful  in  purpose  and  practice." 
If  it  were  not  for  the  currency  of  mis- 
conceptions, it  would  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  recall  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  states:  "It  is  the  policy 
or  the  United  States  that  activities  in  space 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  In  so  stating, 
the  act  referred  to  all  space  activities,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Defense  Department  as 
well  as  those  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Surely,  every- 
one should  be  able  to  agree  that  there  is 
no  activity  more  peaceful  than  that  which 
discourages  aggression  and  thereby  encour- 
ages peace. 

Those  who  drive  wedges  of  adverse  Intent 
between  the  space  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  NASA,  for  example,  do  a 
disservice  to  the  national  effort  and  act  to 
contravene  national  policy. 

Perhaps  I  am  belaboring  the  obvious. 
Perhaps  I  am  emphasizing  a  principle  con- 
cerning which  you  have  sensed  no  misun- 
derstanding. If  the  latter  is  the  case.  I  will 
have  to  say  that  you  are  Indeed  in  the  minor- 
ity. A  very  large  number  of  writers  and 
speakers — expert  or  not  on  the  subject  of 
space — attempt  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  peaceful  and  military  phases  of 
our  space  program.  Such  contrasts  distort 
the  truth. 

COMPLACENCY 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  space  cannot  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression.  Of  course  It  can.  No 
sirena  within  the  reach  of  man  is  free  from 
the  possibility  of  being  exploited  by  an  ag- 
gressor.    Moreover,   no  nation  should   bury 


itself  in  the  sands  of  complacency  and 
thereby  neglect  to  develop  the  technological 
and  military  strength  so  necessary  for  de- 
terring potential  aggressors. 

The  maintenance  of  such  strength  in  no 
respect  conflicts  with  the  policy  of  peace. 
In  fact,  the  more  competent  we  are  to  pre- 
vent surprise,  to  discover  aggressive  ma- 
neuvers, and  to  intercept  hostile  weapons 
in  any  medium,  the  better  chance  we  have 
of  living  in  peace.  That  is  why  I  have  taken 
such  a  keen  interest  in  our  military  space 
developments. 

When  I  state,  therefore,  that  our  entire 
national  space  program  Is  peaceful,  I  mean 
that  we  have  no  aggressive  intent,  that  we 
seek  no  domination  over  other  peoples,  and 
that  we  are  eager  to  share  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration  with  all  mankind.  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  Intend  to  be 
naive,  complacent,  or  weak. 

COOPERATION 

Cooperation  between  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  NASA  takes  continued  effort  and 
attention.  It  is  not  enough  to  legislate  that 
cooperation.  Rather,  it  is  something  which 
has  to  be  worked  on  at  all  times — and  that 
Is  being  done.  As  I  pointed  out  previously, 
those  who  drive  wedges — like  claiming  that 
one  agency  is  peaceful  and  the  other  Is  not. 
or  that  one  agency's  activities  are  essential 
while  the  others  are  not — tend  to  undermine 
what  is  generally  a  condition  of  healthy  com- 
petition and  constructive  cooperation. 

I  also  believe  in  international  space  co- 
operation whenever  such  Joint  endeavor  will 
improve  technology,  increase  our  store  of 
knowledge,  or  further  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
This  means  that  international  space  coop- 
eration, in  order  to  be  justifiable,  must  be 
mutual  in  its  benefits  and  must  not  in  any 
case  diminish  the  relative  strength  of  this 
country. 

GROWTH 

As  much,  however,  as  I  favor  international 
cooperation  in  space — and  I  do  so  emphati- 
cally— cooperation    within    our    country    is 
even  more  Important.    If  one  looks  backward 
to  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  bal- 
listic   missile   technology   and   follows    that 
record    of    growth    through    to    the    present 
time,     he    will    see    step-by-step    progress. 
Sometimes  the  steps  were  hesitant  or  slow 
ones  and  sometimes  very  rapid.    But  whether 
slow  or  fast,  the  net  result  was  a  vastly  in- 
creased base  of  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  has  contributed  directly  to 
this   country's   military   strength   and    eco- 
nomic well-being.     On  such  a  technological 
foundation  we  have  built  an  effective  missile 
deterrent,  whose  value  can  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  needed  to  employ  it 
in  anger.     On  this  technologic.il  base  also, 
we  have  taken  a  few  strong  strides  toward 
developing   a   real   space    competence.     The 
Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
pioneered  the  research,  the  development,  and 
the  production  of  ballistic  missiles.     Had  It 
not   been   for   this  early  effort,   much  of  it 
und?r   odverse   circumstances,   the   national 
sp.ire    program    could    not    have    made    the 
great  advance  it  has  made  in  recent  years. 
This  fars'g'itedness,  this  growth,  this  inter- 
relationship of  manpower  and  facilities,  show 
how  national  assets  can  be  put  to  construc- 
tive use  so  long  as  we  have  the  will  and  the 
determination  to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  Impatient  for  even  greater 
progress  In  space — and  I  am  to  be  counted 
among  them — should  try  to  establish  per- 
spective by  attempting  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  many  accomplishments  which  have 
taken  place  In  less  than  a  decade  of  space 
activities.  In  a  sense,  that  reference  to  a 
period  shorter  than  a  decade  is  somewhat 
misleading  as  it  has  been  much  more  than 
10  years  since  we  first  started  in  rocket 
technology.  However,  It  has  been  only  re- 
cently that  we  have  had  what  can  really  be 
called  a  viable  space  program.  We  need  go 
back  only  to  1956  to  find  the  first  year  in 


which  space  expenditures  reached  the  grand 
total  of  $100  million.  FMscal  year  1965,  with 
its  expenditure  figure  of  $6.6  billion  was  only 
the  fifth  year  in  which  space  spending  ex- 
ceeded $1  billion.  Those  few  figures  attest 
to  the  tremendous  rate  of  growth  of  our  na- 
tional space  program.  This  rapid  rate  of 
growth  undoubtedly  will  not  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  continue,  but  I  feel  quite 
confident  In  predicting  steady  and  construc- 
tive growth  for  the  future.  While  there  are 
indications  of  some  leveling  off  of  total  space 
expenditures,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  over  the  years  at  least  con- 
sonant  with  the  rate  of  Increase  In  our  gross 
national  product. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

As  I  suggested,  a  quick  look  at  space  ac- 
complishments in  the  last  few  years  reveals 
successful  satellites  in  communications,  navi- 
gatlon,  nuclear  detection,  scientific  investi- 
gations, weather  and  other  observations, 
radiation  measurements,  geodetic  surveys, 
the  garnering  of  data  regarding  the  Moon. 
Venus,  and  Mars,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
space  activities. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  since  1958 
this  country  has  placed  more  than  300  space- 
craft Into  orbit  about  the  earth  and  put  12 
on  escape  missions.  About  half  of  that 
amazing  total  has  been  launched  during  the 
past  24  months. 

COMPARISON    WITH    U.S.S.R. 

As  we  bask  in  the  glow  of  self -congratula- 
tion, however,  let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment 
that  the  Soviets  also  have  an  orderly,  bal- 
anced, and  vigorous  space  program.  More- 
over, their  program  continues  to  accelerate. 
Instead  of  a  slowdown,  which  some  had  pre- 
dicted, the  U.S.S.R.  has  experienced  a  steady 
expansion  In  its  space  efforts.  For  example, 
so  far  this  year  they  have  put  almost  twice 
as  many  payloads  into  earth  orbit  as  they 
had  by  this  time  last  year.  Indeed,  the  last 
few  weeks  have  shown  a  record  amount  of 
Soviet  space  activity,  and  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  pace  will  diminish. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  not  had  aa 
notable  success  in  their  escape  space  at- 
tempts as  they  have  had  in  their  earth-orbit- 
ing missions,  they  have  put  a  larger  percent- 
age of  their  total  effort  into  far-out  space 
missions  than  we  have.  They  are  still  ahead 
of  us  in  manned  space  flight  experience  and 
in  total  weight  of  payloads  orbited,  while  we 
are  ahead  In  number  of  payloads  and  In  space 
applications  in  such  areas  as  communica- 
tions, navigation,  and  meteorology.  Both 
countries  have  made  great  progress  In  scien- 
tific experiments.  In  the  reliability  of  space 
equipment,  and  in  the  development  of  larger 
and  more  powerful  launch  vehicles. 

NATIONAL    EFFORT 

Our  space  program  Is  truly  national  in  op- 
eration as  well  as  in  policy.  For  example,  the 
Defense  Department  has  developed  rockets 
used  for  both  their  launches  and  for  NASA's 
launches.  The  Defense  Department  has  also 
supplied  all  the  astronauts  for  Mercury  and 
most  of  them  for  Gemini.  Since  the  former 
Is  a  completed  program,  it  supplies  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  interagency  coopera- 
tion. In  a  single  manned  Mercury  operation. 
28  ships,  171  aircraft,  and  over  18,000  mili- 
tary personnel  were  deployed  In  primary  and 
contingent  recovery  areas  throughout  the 
world.  Those  who  like  to  find  dlvislveness 
in  our  space  program  find  little  comfort  in 
the  Mercury  project.  This  was  a  case  In 
which  we  had  NASA  spacecraft  placed  Into 
orbit  by  Air  Force-developed  boosters, 
launched  from  an  interagency  coordinated 
launch  site,  and  piloted  by  Individuals  on 
detail  from  the  armed  services.  That  co- 
operation was  in  addition  to  the  recovery 
support  Just  mentioned. 

Exchange  of  technology  and  experience 
should  be  a  mutual  one.  For  example. 
NASA's  considerable  success  in  manned  space 
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flight  could  assist  the  Air  Force  substantially 
in  the  development  of  a  manned  orbiting 
laboratory.  Such  Interagency  cooperation 
should  not  Impair  our  peaceful  image  or 
modify  our  peaceful  Intent. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  about  the 
space  program  is  one  which  is  so  frequently 
overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  those 
engaged  in  the  program  are  creating  national 
assets  and  national  resources,  which  can  be 
devoted  to  the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation — 
whether  such  use  be  to  improve  man's  well- 
being  or  to  protect  mankind  from  aggression. 

A    GLANCE    AT    THE    FUTURE 

And  now  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  a 
few  general  features  of  our  space  activities 
for  the  future : 

1.  We  will  not  only  land  men  on  the  moon, 
bvit,  if  conditions  warrant,  we  will  make 
many  other  trips  to  e.\plore  the  various  parts 
of  the  lunar  surface  and  possibly  establish  a 
base  or  bases  there. 

2.  We  will  not  only  send  unmanned  probes 
throughout  the  solar  system  to  learn  more 
about  the  planets,  but  we  will  send  manned 
expeditions  into  space  wherever  they  seem 
feasible. 

3.  We  will  develop  a  growing  family  of 
manned  earth-orbiting  stations,  from  rela- 
tively small  orbiting  laboratories  to  large 
multimanned  permanent  stations.  We  would 
expect  to  operate  a  regular  ferry  service  to 
transfer  personnel  and  supplies  to  and  from 
such  stations  on  a  regular  basis. 

4.  Global  communications  via  satellites 
will  be  a  fact  In  the  very  near  future  and 
should  be  followed  soon  by  direct  broadcast 
of  both  voice  and  TV  by  satellite  to  home 
receivers  throughout  large  sections  of  the 
world. 

5.  The  future  will  find  us  in  a  continuing 
rate  of  growth  In  Improved  propulsion — 
faster,  more  powerful  rockets  using  nuclear 
as  well  as  chemical  energy. 

6.  Orbiting  spacecraft  will  Increase  an- 
nually In  numbers.  In  size,  and  In  sophis- 
tication. Through  such  activity  we  will 
greatly  Increase  our  knowledge  about  the 
earth  as  well  as  about  the  heavens. 

7.  We  can  expect  a  marriage  of  the  major 
features  of  both  aeronautics  and  astronautics. 
In  other  words,  lifting  bodies  and  winged 
spacecraft  with  maneuverable  reentry  ability 
will  be  launched  Into  near  and  distant  space 
by  means  of  recoverable  and  reusable  launch 
vehicles.  Drastic  reduction  In  the  cost  of 
space  travel  will  result.    And.  flnally 

8.  As  our  competence  In  space  Increases 
and  as  such  competence  becomes  part  of  the 
Institutional  structure  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try but  of  many  coimtrles  throughout  the 
world,  we  can  expect  to  see  greater  economic 
progress  and  international  cooperation. 
Then  we  can  truly  say  that  our  space  efforts 
have  made  major  contributions  to  world 
peace. 

In  the  coming  sessions  of  this  symposium, 
highly  complex  and  technical  subjects  will 
undoubtedly  be  explored.  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  stimulating  and  productive.  As  you 
pursue  these  scientific  and  engineering  intri- 
cacies, I  hope  you  will  keep  In  mind  some  of 
the  policy  Implications  and  national  objec- 
tives which  I  have  touched  upon  this  morn- 
ing. 

Thank  you. 


MILTON  A.  PEARL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
^th  mixed  feelings  at  this  time  to  ad- 
^se  my  colleagues  that  we  have  on  one 


hand  lost  to  the  House  a  valued,  trusted, 
and  respected  technician,  who  has  acted 
as  a  consultant  and  adviser,  but  that 
on  the  other  hand  our  loss  has  been  the 
gain  of  a  commission  created  by  Con- 
gress, an  experienced  hand  to  guide  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission. 

I  refer,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  to  Milton  A.  Pearl,  known  to  us 
generally  as  Milt  or  Milton.  Over  the 
past  10  years,  his  name  has  become  a 
byword  in  the  Congress  whenever  and 
wherever  land  or  real  estate  matters  were 
considered.  His  advice  and  counsel  were 
sought  on  some  of  the  most  significant 
land  problems  on  which  we  were  called 
to  act. 

After  Milton  Pearl  had  served  for  al- 
most 5  years  in  representing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  "on  the  Hill,"  which 
followed  about  11  years  of  on-the-job 
training  in  various  real  estate  assign- 
ments with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, we  were  able  to  lure  him  away 
from  the  executive  branch  and  retain 
him  on  the  professional  staff  of  your 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs as  a  consultant  on.  land,  mineral, 
and  mining  matters.  When  he  joined 
our  staff  on  February  1,  1961,  his  reputa- 
tion in  land  matters  had  been  earned; 
but  it  was  in  the  years  that  followed  that 
he  demonstrated  through  his  further  ac- 
complishments his  right'  to  the  respect 
and  recognition  of  his  professional 
capability  by  Members  of  this  body  on 
problems  which  confronted  them  in  the 
fields  embracing  public  lands  and  mining 
problems, 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  work  has  resulted  in 
a  unanimity  of  accord  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  the  valued,  professional, 
objective,  and  craftsmanlike  manner  of 
his  work. 

He  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  4 '/a 
years  the  possibility,  as  I  always  believe 
to  be  necessary,  of  professional  con- 
duct not  beholden  to  any  political  party, 
not  beholden  to  any  pressure  group,  and 
secure  in  the  knowledge  of  acceptance 
for  professional  ability  and  technical 
competence,  and  for  these  alone. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  manner  in 
which  your  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee — including  all  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — retained  Milton 
Pearl. 

He  was  given  to  understand  at  the 
time  of  his  association  on  our  profes- 
sional staff  that  he  was  to  represent  no 
single  point  of  view  and,  I  must  say,  that 
he  has  adhered  strictly  to  this  course. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Milton  Pearl,  and 
I  believe  his  greatest  accomplishment, 
that  when  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  was  created  virtually  all 
users  of  the  public  lands,  from  industrial 
and  consuming  users  to  the  conservation 
and  wildlife  users,  centered  on  and  urged 
that  he  be  given  a  leading  role  in  the 
technical  review  of  the  public  land  laws. 
This  represents  an  astonishing  consen- 
sus of  opinion  as  to  his  technical  compe- 
tence and  his  objectivity. 

And  so,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  Mr.  Pearl  is  heading  up  the 
public  land  law  study  as  staff  director 
for  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission.   I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 


this  Commission  and  feel  highly  honored 
in  having  been  chosen  as  its  Chairman. 
I  take  equal  pride  in  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion by  all  members  of  the  Commission  of 
Milton  Pearl  as  its  staff  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  those  of  us  who  have 
dual  responsibilities  as  committee  chair- 
men, cannot  carry  all  our  activities  alone. 
We  must,  and  we  do,  rely  on  trained,  pro- 
fessional assistants  to  conduct  our  staff 
work;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  it  is  my 
intention,  as  I  have  emphasized  to  the 
Commission,  to  turn  over  to  Milton 
Pearl  the  directional  authority  for  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work. 

It  is  because  I  felt  sure  that  the  Com- 
mission would  have  a  strong  and 
thoughtful  hand  on  its  reins,  while  I 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion guided,  that  I  was  willing  to  as- 
sume the  chairmanship.  At  the  same 
time,  I  knew  that  the  loss  to  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and,  in  fact,  to  this  body,  would  be 
great.  One  of  the  finest  public  servants 
we  have  had  is  no  longer  to  be  on  our 
staff.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  his  service  on  and  association  with 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion will  be  for  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  our  committee  at 
which  Milton  Pearl  was  present,  there 
was  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  out- 
pouring of  the  sense  of  loss  the  commit- 
tee felt  when  I  announced  that  Mr.  Pearl 
was  leaving  our  staff  and  joining  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  as 
its  staff  director. 

We  of  the  Commission  believe  that  the 
Interior  Committee's  loss  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  entire  country. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  study  to  be 
conducted  by  this  Commission  transcends 
in  importance  all  other  public  land  mat- 
ters at  this  time.  We  trust  that  the  work 
on  which  we  are  embarking  will  meet 
with  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Baring]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obejctlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  fully  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ASPINALL],  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I  would  also  like  to  go  one  step  further. 
Milton  Pearl  was  to  me  a  friend  and  con- 
fidant, an  adviser,  and  a  real  pro  in  the 
contest  where  no  holds  are  barred.  I 
shall  feel  his  loss  as  much — if  not  more — 
than  others. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
it  was  my  honor  and  privilege  during  the 
88th  Congress  to  report  out  several  key 
public  land  measures.  I  filed  the  reports 
on  wilderness,  on  the  creation  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  on 
an  act  to  require  clarification  of  public 
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lands  for  either  sale  or  retention,  and 
on  a  new  public  sale  act.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  acknowledge  here  and 
now  that  the  legwork.  the  technical 
work,  and  the  development  of  language 
for  these  reports  and  for  advice  to  all  of 
us  interested  in  them  came  from  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  committee.  This. 
I  believe,  is  true  of  all  of  our  committees. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  work  of  the  splendid 
staffs  of  all  of  the  committees  of  the 
House.  The  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  day-to-day  activities  of  these  com- 
mittees are  doing  a  tremendous  job  with 
little  public  acclaim. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  in  the  last  3V2  years  to 
have  Milton  Pearl  as  my  professional  ad- 
viser, a  man  to  whom  I  could — and  did — 
toss  the  rough  technical  questions  that 
arose.  These  not  only  originated  in 
correspondence  but  in  news  conferences 
and  even,  as  it  happened  one  time,  on  a 
television  panel  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  feel  the  loss  of 
Milton  Pearl  very  keenly.  He  became  a 
good  friend,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  he  will  be  near  by.  and  that 
this  friendship  will  continue  in  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  his  help  and  advice  in  the  past  few 
years,  not  only  in  our  day-to-day  com- 
mittee activities  but  when  we  were  in 
attendance  at  technical  conferences  such 
as,  for  example,  the  International  Lead 
and  Zinc  Study  Group. 

In  this  connection.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  whoever  may  be  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  the  lead-zinc 
meeting  this  year  that  you  will,  if  you 
have  the  opportunity,  name  Milton  Pearl 
as  an  adviser  to  that  delegation. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  Milton 
Pearl's  capabilities  have  been  further 
recognized  and  that  he  has  been  assigned 
such  a  great  position  of  responsibility  as 
that  of  staff  director  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  The  work  of 
this  Commission  will  be  particularly  im- 
portant and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vital 
to  the  economies  of  our  Western  States. 
In  my  own  State  of  Nevada,  where  al- 
most 90  percent  of  the  land  is  federally 
owned  and  there  is  a  constant  watch  on 
what  the  Federal  Government  will  do, 
there  was  universal  acclaim  that  the 
technical  study  of  the  public  land  laws 
are  being  entrusted  to  Milton  Pearl.  It 
is  my  own  belief,  and  I  am  sure  that  of 
large  numbers  in  the  West,  in  the  fair- 
ness and  objectivity  of  Milton  Pearl. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall. 
who  has  generously  agreed  to  take  on 
the  added  burden  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, I  know  that  the  technical  study 
directed  by  Mr.  Pearl  will  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  from  the  people  of  the 
West.  I  also  believe  that  the  proper 
development  and  use  of  our  public  lands 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  loss  of  our  committee  and  of  this 
body.  I  believe,  will  be  the  gain  of  the 
coxmtry  generally.  I  wish  Milton  Pearl 
well,  and  trust  that  when  the  Job  at  hand 


is  completed  that  he  will  join  us  again, 
and  that  the  results  of  his  activities  with 
the  Commission  will  be  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  our 
public  lands. 


BETTS  ANNOUNCES  TAFT  GRAVE 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15 
I  informed  the  House  of  the  condition  of 
the  President  Taft  grave  site  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  requesting  that 
responsible  officials  take  appropriate 
action.  It  is  a  pleasure  today  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  according  to  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  Chief  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  a  personal  visit  I  made  to  the 
Taft  grave  over  the  weekend,  that  much 
of  what  I  requested  is  in  the  process  of 
completion.  j 

The  military  and  civilian  guards  at 
Arlington  are  now  briefed  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Taft  grave,  maps  and  signs 
direct  visitors  to  the  site,  and  a  marker 
has  been  erected  at  the  nearest  pedes- 
trian walk  to  guide  visitors  to  the  grave. 
A  crushed  gravel  walkway  is  to  be  pro- 
vided and  the  grass  and  turf  near  the 
grave  will  be  renovated  later  in  the  year. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  order  that  the 
full  details  of  the  improvements  may  be 
made  known,  I  include  the  full  text  to 
Colonel  Blackwell's  letter  following  these 
remarks: 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DZAB  Mb.  Bnrs:  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  your  remarks  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  15,  1965.  concerning 
the  graveside  of  President  Taft  generated 
both  Interest  and  action  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  A  recent  Inspection  of 
the  site  reveals  that  the  monument,  the 
benches,  and  the  background  landscaping  are 
In  generally  good  condition.  The  turf  is  In 
poor  condition  and  requires  renovation.  A 
picture  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Inspection 
Is  inclosed.  The  lawn  throughout  Arlington 
suffered  In  the  June  and  July  heat  and 
drought.  The  turf  will  be  renovated  in  the 
fall  as  soon  as  weather  permits.  Since  there 
Is  no  lawn-watering  system  In  Arlington,  re- 
soddlng  or  reseedlng  at  the  present  time 
would  be  ineffective. 

Inclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  map  that  Is  given 
to  visitors  seeking  Information  at  the  ceme- 
tery's administration  building  about  the  lo- 
cation of  particular  sites.  Clerks  normally 
ascertain  from  office  records  the  nvunber  of  a 
grave,  mark  the  site,  and  Indicate  the  best 
route  for  the  visitor  to  follow.  You  will  note 
that  the  latest  revision,  dated  May  1964. 
shows  the  locations  of  the  graves  of  both 
President  Taft   and   President  Kennedy. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  commanding  general.  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington,  has  had  a  directional 
sign  erected  at  the  point  Indicated  on  the  In- 
closed map  to  guide  Interested  visitors.  The 
sign  Is  near  a  heavily  traveled  existing  pedes- 
trian walk  descending  from  the  Custls-Lee 


Mansion.  As  recommended  by  you,  a 
crushed  gravel  walkway  will  be  provided 
In  the  very  near  future  between  Schley  Drive 
and  the  Taft  lot.  There  are  currently  six 
"You  are  Here"  maps  at  strategic  points  in 
the  cemetery.  Information  about  the  Taft 
lot  has  been  added  to  these  maps. 

There  are  currently  civilian  guards  at  five 
posts;  military  guards  at  three  posts  on  week- 
days; and  military  guards  at  four  posts  on 
weekends.  The  commanding  general.  Mili- 
tary District  of  Washington  and  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  have  verbally  briefed  the 
permanent  civilian  guards  giving  them  in- 
formation about  Arlington  In  general  and 
about  particular  points  of  Interest,  Including 
the  locations  of  the  graves  of  the  two  Pres- 
idents. Each  man  has  In  his  possession  a 
man.  prepared  by  the  3d  Infantry  on  wliicli 
graves  of  prominent  persons  are  shown. 

The  military  guards  are  drawn  from  the 
men  of  the  3d  Infantry,  all  of  whom  at- 
tend classes  on  Arlington,  Its  history,  cus- 
toms, and  burials— the  subjects  of  tvpical 
tourist  interest.  When  a  man  is  assigned 
as  a  guard  he  is  verbally  briefed  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities at  his  specific  post  and  Is  given 
a  marked  map  and  a  paddle  carrying  writ- 
ten Instructions  on  his  duties.  Regular  in- 
spections on  about  an  hourly  basis  are  made 
by  responsible  personnel  from  squadron  lead- 
ers through  battalion  commanders. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  Is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Sickler. 
(For  J.  L.  Blackwell. 
Colonel.  G.S.  Office, 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison.) 
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THE  FARM  BILL  AND  THE  DOMESTIC 
PRICE  OF  WHEAT 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  have 
imdoubtedly  received  a  great  deal  of 
mail  requesting  that  they  vote  against 
the  farm  bill,  particularly  the  provision 
which  would  raise  the  domestic  price  of 
wheat  approximately  50  cents  per 
bushel.  What  they  may  not  realize  is 
that  this  mail  is  the  result  of  a  desperate 
form  of  lobbying  by  leaders  of  the  baking 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
Industry,  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  has 
a  plant  located  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent 
Many  of  their  employees  have  written  to 
me  urging  me  to  vote  against  the  farm 
bill  because  the  company  has  told  them 
that  if  the  bill  is  passed,  the  company 
will  be  forced  to  close  down  its  plants. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  this  poor  little  company  which  is  going 
to  be  forced  out  of  business  because  the 
farmer  is  going  to  get  a  decent  price  for 
his  wheat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949  this  company  s 
net  sales  were  $294  million.  In  1964  its 
net  sales  were  over  $607  million.  Its  net 
1949  income  was  over  $21  million,  and 
In  1964  it  netted  over  $36  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany also  managed  to  increase  his  earn- 
ings some  60  percent  in  the  same  period 
of  time.  I  cannot  Imagine  that  to  be 
struggling. 


How  is  the  farmer  doing  by  compari- 
son? In  the  period  of  1947-49  a  loaf  of 
bread  sold  for  11.7  cents.  Today  the  price 
has  risen,  on  an  average,  to  20.7  cents. 
But  the  farmer  receives  only  3.2  cents 
a  loaf.  He  is  receiving  less  today  than 
he  did  in  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  average  pay 
of  employees  in  manufacturing  averaged 
$2.53  per  hour  while  the  earnings  of  all 
farm  labor  and  management  averaged 
$1.05.  When  the  bakers  and  truckers 
and  labor  demanded  and  received  a  raise, 
the  baking  companies  did  not  go  out  of 
business.  But  now  they  are  intimidating 
their  employees  with  threats  to  close 
down  their  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  the  salary 
and  additional  compensation  of  the 
president  of  Nabisco  went  from  $123,000 
a  year  to  $175,000.  There  are  not  very 
many  farmers  in  this  country  who  can 
report  a  corresponding  increase  in  profit 
in  personal  earnings. 


REPORT  FROM  VIETNAM  BY  THE 
CLERGYMEN'S  EMERGENCY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Jacob  J.  Weinstein,  rabbi  of  Temple 
KAM  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  has  returned  from  Vietnam  as 
a  member  of  a  clergymen's  emergency 
committee  of  12  Americans  and  1  in- 
ternational associate  representing  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Rabbi  Weinstein  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing spiritual  leaders  of  the  Nation. 
He  has  been  on  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittees named  by  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  voice 
and  conscience  of  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations,  is  a  member  of  Tem- 
ple KAM  and  a  long-time  close  friend  of 
Rabbi  Weinstein. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include, 
first,  the  letter  to  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis,  of  which  Rabbi 
Weinstein  is  president,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  clergymen  on  their  find- 
ings in  Vietnam ;  second,  the  report  of  the 
clergymen;  and,  third,  the  names  and 
identification  of  the  participants  in  the 
Vietnam  project. 

The  letter  to  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis,  790  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  follows: 

Jtjly  30,  1965. 

Dear  Colleagues:  I  am  pleased  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  report  which  was  Issued  by 
the  clergjrmen's  emergency  committee  for 
Vietnam,  under  the  aiisplces  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  reconciliation,  on  which  body  I  was 
privileged  to  represent  the  conference.  I 
hope  that  you  will,  if  you  agree  with  It.  make 
Its  content  known  to  yo\ir  congregation. 

I  was  Immensely  Impressed  with  the  una- 
nimity of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
ligious leaders,  both  Christian  and  Buddhist, 
that  the  American  Nation  must  find  i)eace- 
ful  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the 


Far  East.  They  want  only  the  military  to 
go  home,  not  our  Peace  Corps,  not  our  stu- 
dents, our  missionaries,  our  technicians,  or 
our  businessmen.  If  we  can  provide  them 
with  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
meet  the  problem  of  population  pressure  on 
inadequate  resources,  they  feel  that  they 
can  meet  the  Communist  challenge  even 
though  they  might  have  to  compromise  on 
some  form  of  cooperative  economy.  They 
are  not  as  absorbed  with  communism  as  we 
Americans  seem  to  be  and  while  the  peoples 
of  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Burma 
fear  the  Chinese  It  Is  not  so  much  because 
of  Chinese  communism  and  It's  proselytizing 
fervor  as  for  historic  reasons  that  go  back 
to  the  times  China  dominated  that  area  of 
the  world. 

These  natural  historic  differences,  how- 
ever, become  muted  In  the  face  of  American 
military  Intervention.  They  cannot  see  this 
Intervention  in  a  benign  light.  It  Is  merely 
another  Instance  of  white  Imperialism  and 
tends  to  make  them  identify  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  even  with  Mao  Tze  Tung.  The 
charity  we  bring  with  one  hand  Is  over- 
shadowed by  the  big  stick  we  ctirry  In  the 
other.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  a  burnt  con- 
tainer In  a  village  30  miles  from  Saigon.  It 
bore  the  legend:  "A  gift  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  from  the  people  of  America."  It 
was  among  the  rubble  left  from  American 
shelling  of  a  communication  artery  of  the 
Vletcong.  The  artery,  unhappily,  was  in- 
habited by  Vietnamese. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  Interviews  we 
had  was  with  the  Buddhist  monk.  Thlch  Nhat 
Hanh,  a  charismatic  figtu-e  who  wrote  a  mas- 
terful letter:  "In  search  of  the  enemy  of 
man"  to  Martin  Luther  King.  The  fact  that 
we  had  a  representative  from  King  In  our 
committee  gave  us  great  prestige  and 
opened  many  doors  to  tis.  Thlch  Hanh  was 
grateful  to  our  mission  for  giving  a  demon- 
stration that  religion  could  become  Involved 
politically  without  losing  Its  integrity.  The 
burning  of  the  monks  was  a  form  of  spiritual 
concern — a  token  of  one's  deep  suffering  for 
our  human  sins.  He  agreed  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  for  Buddhists  to  become  con- 
cerned with  external  changes  so  that  the 
plane  of  higher  striving  might  not  become 
obscure.  He  recognized  that  communism 
was  an  evil,  but  war  was  even  a  greater  evil, 
and  he  could  not  understand  how  Justice 
could  be  established  on  the  dead  body  of 
peace.  Buddhism  carries  great  spiritual  re- 
serves which  If  ever  tapped  for  social  change 
could  make  a  far  more  profound  and  benign 
revolution   than   any   Marx   ever  advocated. 

Let  me  also  share  with  you  the  searing  ex- 
perience I  had  in  my  visit  with  the  Hlba- 
kusha  (the  survivors)  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  They  work  In  their  various  ways  for 
peace.  There  are  literally  dozens  of  peace 
movements  In  Japan,  unhappily  divided 
among  themselves.  The  group  we  met  with 
are  pure  devotees  of  peace.  They  make  paper 
cranes  (the  symbol  of  peace)  and  give  them 
to  those  who  will  accept  them  In  the  hope 
that  man  will  not  repeat  the  great  sin  of 
Hiroshima.  As  one  of  the  survivors  placed 
a  wreath  of  paper  cranes  about  my  neck, 
she  said: 

"Please  tell  the  people  of  America  that 
we  hold  no  111  feelings  In  our  heart  toward 
them.  We  are  not  so  blinded  as  to  believe 
that  our  country  would  not  have  used  the 
bomb  If  we  had  possessed  It.  But  do  tell 
them  that  they  can  save  those  of  our  friends 
who  died  from  the  mean  oblivion  of  futility 
by  outlawing  nuclear  war  and  every  other 
kind  of  war.  Help  us  convert  these  scars 
and  these  deaths  Into  the  substance  of 
peace." 

We  went  away  with  the  feeling  that  our 
generation  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Deuteronomlc  choice:  "See,  I  set  before  thee 
life  and  death.    Choose  life." 

I  end  this  letter  with  the  statement  I 
gave  to  the  Japanese  press  after  a  meeting 


with  the  Japan  Christian  Council  for  Peace 
In  Vietnam. 

We  share  with  many  Japanese  the  reli- 
gious conviction  that  war  Is  more  than  a 
mistaken  strategy.  It  Is  an  act  of  blasphemy, 
and  In  the  very  shadow  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  It  Is  clearer  to  us  than  ever  that 
It  Is  the  antl-Chrlst,  the  destroyer  of  the 
root,  the  betrayal  of  all  that  has  made  us 
human.  We  are  convinced  that  whatever 
else  may  survive  the  war  toward  which  our 
present  policy  seems  directed,  faith  In  God 
and  man  will  not  survive. 

We  of  the  church  and  synagogue,  and  you 
of  the  shrine  and  temple,  must  remind  each 
other  of  our  shameful  bending  of  the  knee 
to  Moloch  In  the  past  wars  of  our  century, 
and  strengthen  each  other  In  the  sacred  re- 
solve to  hold  ourselves  loyal  to  God  and  His 
creatures  whatever  comes. 
Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinstein, 

President. 

REPOET    FBOM     VIETNAM 

The  report  of  the  clergymen's  commit- 
tee to  Vietnam  follows: 

Pope  Pius  XII,  1939;  "No  good  can  come 
from  war." 

Buddhist  leader,  in  Vietnam,  1965:  "No 
good  can  come  fi-om  this  war." 

We  have  visited  Vietnam. 

We  have  met  with  leaders  of  many  reli- 
gious faiths  and  established  relationships 
which  we  hope  will  be  enduring  and  will  Im- 
prove understanding  and  coop>eratlon  among 
us.  We  have  talked  also  with  students,  sol- 
diers, news  correspondents,  young  volunteer 
workers,  labor  union  leaders,  teachers,  oflB- 
clals  of  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam Governments,  defectors  from  the  Vlet- 
cong, neutralists,  and  supporters  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
political  arm  of  the  Vletcong.  We  have  vis- 
ited In  Saigon  and  In  the  provinces  and  have 
walked  the  streets  of  towns  and  hamlets 
within  the  sound  and  sight  of  gunfire  and 
still  actively  contested  by  the  combatants. 

We  have  found  a  deeply  complicated  situa- 
tion In  which  we  could  hot  Judge  either  side 
to  be  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  We  have 
received  differing  sets  of  data  relative  to  each 
side,  and  these  seem  to  be  Irreconcilable  In 
the  midst  of  war.  Whatever  the  origins  of 
the  war,  rooted  In  violations  of  the  1954  Ge- 
neva Accords  and  other  historical  develop- 
ments, both  sides  are  now  trapped  by  their 
own  Interpretations  of  these  developments. 

We  have  been  moved  and  Impressed  by  the 
courage  and  conviction  of  participants  In  the 
war  on  both  sides,  even  as  we  have  shared 
outrage  at  the  violence  and  terror  that,  In 
varying  degrees,  have  become  the  tactics  of 
each.  We  have  been  moved  too  by  the  pas- 
sionate and  repeated  expressions  of  concern 
by  persons  on  both  sides  that  the  war  must 
be  brought  to  an  end.  We  could  find  no  In- 
dication of  an  early  end  to  the  war  through 
military  victory  of  either  side. 

Americans  must  realize  what  the  agonies 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  have  been  during 
the  past  25  years  of  war.  We  contemplate 
with  abhorrence  the  prospect  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  war,  to  say  nothing  of  Its 
escalation.  We  do  not  equate  peace  with  the 
simple  absence  of  mllittiry  conflict;  true 
peace  Is  Inseparable  from  justice.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  Issues  In  Vietnam  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  the  need  for  social  changie. 
but  we  deplore  the  way  In  which  major  pow- 
ers have  used  and  are  using  the  villages  of 
Vietnam  as  a  testing  ground  for  Ideological 
positions  such  as  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" or  "containment  of  communism  by 
military  force." 

For  minions  of  Vietnamese,  war  has  become 
a  way  of  life.  Human  existence  Is  degraded 
and  brutalized  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 
These,  rather  than  the  abstract  moving  of 
impersonal  political  forces,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  assumption  that  coounimlsni 
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can    be    contained    or    social    Improvement 
achieved  primarily  by  military  means. 

The  United  States  does  not  face  as  Its  only 
choice  the  moral  dilemma  ol  whether  to  esca- 
late the  war  or  to  withdraw  Its  troops  uni- 
laterally from  South  Vietnam.  It  does  face 
the  moral  choice  of  whether  to  persist  in  its 
present  military  policy  or  to  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  initiate  negotiation  and  to 
broaden  the  base  of  decision  and  action  to 
Include  all  other  nations  whoee  welfare  Is 
involved  in  what  transpires  there.  The  first 
such  step  Is  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  a  demonstration  of  good  faith 
in  calling  for  a  cease-fire. 

With  most  Americans,  we  wish  that  this 
whole  conflict  could  be  referred  to  the 
United  Nations  for  settlement.  The  U.N. 
should  be  asked  to  intervene,  but  Its  capacity 
to  act  is  severely  limited  by  the  absence  from 
its  membership  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Even  so, 
we  urge  that  it  be  asked  to  convene  a  con- 
ference on  Vietnam,  in  which  those  nations 
and  all  other  parties  to  the  conflict  will  be 
included.  No  permanent  peace  or  political 
settlement  is  j)ossible  without  their  partici- 
pation. 

The  negotiations  of  such  a  conference  must 
seek  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  arrange  for  the  possible 
independence  or  reunification  of  South  and 
North  Vietnam  as  they  may  determine,  with 
adequate  International  guarantees  against 
outside  military  or  political  Intervention. 
The  negotiations  must  encompass  consider- 
ation of  the  inclusion  of  other  southeast 
Asian  nations  under  such  guarantees,  make 
provision  for  the  resumption  of  trade  and 
exchange  between  the  two  Vietnams,  ar- 
range for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
at  an  agreed  upon  time, 'and  provide  maxi- 
mum guarantees  of  freedom  of  conscience 
and  religious  practice. 

The  achievement  of  a  cease-fire  and  the 
setting  up  of  peacekeeping  machinery  are 
only  the  prolog  to  the  great  work  of  heal- 
ing and  international  cooperation  that  must 
follow.  Large-scale  programs  like  the  Me- 
kong River  development  project  and  small- 
scale  person-to-person  and  group-to-group 
projects,  both  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental, are  natural  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion. Such  programs  should  be  Increasingly 
international  In  conception  and  direction 
and  on  invitation  from  the  recipient  country, 
with  personnel  grounded  In  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  people  with  whom  they  will 
work  as  equal  partners  In  a  common  enter- 
prise. 

Creation  of  a  peaceful  world  requires  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  common  respon- 
sibility and  Interdependence  In  the  family 
of  nations.  War  must  be  totally  rejected, 
but  It  Is  not  enough  to  seek  peace;  we  must 
discover  nonmlUtary  forms  of  active  In- 
volvement in  the  struggle  for  Justice  as  well. 
We  have  lived  too  long  within  the  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  nation  against  nation. 
Ideology  against  Ideology,  race  against  race. 
Today  we  see  the  true  enemies  of  man  to 
be  what  they  have  always  been:  Injustice, 
poverty,  disease,  national  pride,  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  the  hatred  and  war  that  are  their 
creatures  and  creators.  To  be  complacent 
about  these  Is  to  deny  humanity  Itself.  To 
focus  our  attack  on  these  evils  rather  than  to 
fight  within  the  family  of  man  Is  to  stand 
with  the  god  of  history. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
courtesy  and  cooperation  extended  us  by  the 
South  Vietnam  and  United  States  author- 
ities throughout  the  trip. 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  PROJECT 

The  following  is  the  list  of  participants 
in  the  Vietnam  project,  with  titles  and 


associations    included    for    purposes    of 
identification  only : 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  minister.  Christ 
(Methodist)  Church:  New  York  City;  former 
dean.  Duke  University  Divinity  School. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Crittenden,  bishop  of 
Erie,  Pa.;  chairman.  Peace  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  vice  president.  National  Council  of 
Chiu-ches. 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  minister  In  resi- 
dence, Crozer  Theological  Seminary;  former 
president,  American  Baptist  Convention  and 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  president,  Unl- 
tarlan-Unlversallst  Association  of  America. 

Alfred  Hassler,  executive  secretary.  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation;  vice  president.  Inter- 
national Confederation  for  Disarmament  and 
Peace. 

Miss  Elmlra  Kendrlcks,  president.  National 
Student  Christian  Federation. 

The  Reverend  James  M.  Lawson,  minister. 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Memphis. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Murray,  pastor.  Sacred 
Heart  Parish.  Rosllndale,  Mass.;  consultor. 
Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Howard  Schomer,  president,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

(Mrs.  Howard)  Elsie  Schomer,  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Rev.  (Mrs.)  Annalee  Stewart,  former  presi- 
dent and  ciirrent  Washington  director. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Welnsteln,  rabbi.  KAM  Tem- 
ple, Chicago;  president.  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis. 

INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATES 

Pastor  Martin  Nlemoeller,  copresldent, 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

Pasteur  Andre  Trocme.  St.  Gervals  Re- 
formed Church,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


APPLAUSE    FOR   DR.    O'BRIEN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obejction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  5  years  one  man  has  played  a  very 
important  part  in  securing  better  co- 
operation and  understanding  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government.  That  man,  Mr.  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  the  President's  Special 
Assistant,  has  always  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  loyalty  to  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  whom  he 
has  served  with  distinction,  and  while  so 
serving  has  gained  great  respect  from 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

We  here  in  the  Congress  are  well  aware 
of  the  many  problems  which  are  inherent 
in  the  smooth  functioning  and  coordina- 
tion of  two  major  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, thus  our  high  regard  for  Mr. 
O'Brien's  efforts. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  been  a  man  with 
whom  all  Members  of  Congress  could  feel 
free  to  discuss  problems  and  be  assured 
of  a  fair  and  helping  hand.  He  has  made 
a  real  contribution  over  the  years  to  the 
Congress. 


In  the  August  9.  1965,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Joseph  Kraft  devoted 
his  "Insight  and  Outlook"  column  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  entitled  it  "Applause  for  Dr. 
O'Brien."  Mr.  Kraft  stated  that  strong 
support  that  the  President  had  received 
by  the  Congress  was  greatly  due  to  the 
work  of  the  President's  Special  Assistant 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Lawrence 
O'Brien.  Rather  than  constant  war  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Congress, 
a  greater  degree  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  had  developed.  Kraft  fui- 
ther  stated : 

Credit  for  this  great  change  is  normally 
given  the  President  because  of  his  long  ex- 
perience with  the  Congress,  and  because  of 
the  great  majorities  he  swept  In  with  him 
last  fall.  And  certainly  no  one  would  deny 
or  disparage  the  President's  role. 

But  the  strategist  of  the  change,  the  man 
who  planned  It  5  years  ago,  and  who  has 
worked  It  out  day  by  day  ever  since,  is  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Lawrence  O'Brien.  While 
all  the  political  assistants  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  writing  that  hate  was  the  normal 
state  of  relations  between  White  House  and 
Hill,  O'Brien  was  already  beginning  to  de- 
velop the  possibilities  of  cooperation. 

His  chief  innovation  was  to  set  up  in  the 
White  House  a  small  staff  charged  entirely 
with  responsibility  for  congressional  rela- 
tions. The  staff  was  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  various  regional  and  interest 
groups  In  the  Senate  and  House.  It  coordi- 
nated the  congressional  efforts  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  was  In  constant  touch 
with  the  congressional  leadership.  "We  don't 
even  take  a  headcount,"  one  of  the  leaders 
once  said,  "without  O'Brien," 

A  first  gain  was  a  far  more  intimate  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  little  known  but  extremely  pow- 
erful giants  In  the  House.  As  a  supreme 
example,  consider  the  case  of  the  1964  tax 
cut  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Wilbur  Mills. 

The  administration,  way  back  In  1962,  pro- 
posed the  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy; 
It  was  afraid  that  tying  tax  reform  to  the 
bill  would  kill  the  whole  measure.  Mills, 
for  his  part,  wanted  a  tax  reform  bill  with 
a  little  cut  added  to  smooth  the  way  for 
reform. 

Very  slowly,  month  by  month,  by  discreet 
little  favors  (a  presidential  visit  to  Arkansas i 
and  almost  Invisible  presstires  (well-orga- 
nized business  testimony  against  reform) 
the  administration  nursed  Mills  along  to  Its 
point  of  view.  The  bill  that  finally  emerged 
from  his  committee,  and  that  he  steered 
through  the  House,  was  almost  all  cut  and 
no  reform— Just  what  Dr.  O'Brien  ordered. 

A  second  gain  was  that  the  White  House 
was  In  touch  not  only  with  congressional 
leadership,  but  also  with  the  back-benchers. 
The  16  Agriculture  Committee  Democrats 
who  supported  14(b).  for  example,  were  not 
the  committee  leaders.  On  the  contrary,  the 
six  who  opposed  the  administration  on  14(b) 
were  precisely  the  senior  members  of  the 
committee. 

O'Brien  Is  at  last  getting  some  public  rec- 
ognition for  his  achievement.  Indeed,  the 
President  and  his  friends  are  showering  him 
with  compliments.  An  educated  guess  is 
that  Mr.  Johnson  would  like  him  to  stick 
around  the  White  House  Job. 

A  good  hunch  Is  that  O'Brien  will  leave 
to  reenter  Massachusetts  politics.  If  noth- 
ing else  the  time  is  ripe  for  leavetaklng.  A 
way,  a  permanent  way  I  believe,  to  promote 
cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  has  been  worked  out. 

Prom  now  on  the  big  problems  will  not  be 
getting  bills  through  the  Congress.    The  big 
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problem — the  second  phase  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  true  opportunity  for 
the  Republicans — will  turn  on  the  matter  of 
applying  effectively  the  measures  that  are 
already  on  the  books. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress recognize  that  Larry  O'Brien  has 
been  the  most  effective  Presidential  as- 
sistant for  congressional  relations  that 
we  have  seen. 


PEACE.  NOT  WAR,  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unai^imous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  a  bibli- 
ography. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nasser  boasted  in  his  Egyptian 
Revolution  Day  speech  on  July  23  that 
Egypt's  arms  budget — $508.2  million — 
exceeded  the  entire  Egyptian  national 
budget  for  the  year  1952. 

One  of  the  poorest  cotmtrles  in  the 
world.  Egypt  continues  to  squander  her 
slender  resources  to  acquire  great-power 
military  hardware.  Because  of  her 
swelling  arms  budget.  Egypt  is  failing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  her  increasing  pop- 
ulation; and,  her  dangerous  and  sophis- 
ticated arms  arsenal  presents  a  terrible 
threat  to  every  country  in  the  Near  East 
and,  indeed,  to  the  world. 

Egypt  does  not  need  additional  terri- 
tory. She  needs  water  and  fertile  soil 
to  feed  her  poverty-stricken  people, 
Egypt  should  be  allocating  her  resources 
for  the  search  of  water,  for  crop  im- 
provement, and  for  the  development  of 
Industrial  skill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  myself,  and 
I  now  ask  this  distinguished  body: 

Have  we  by  our  preoccupation  with 
the  recent  threat  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  with  the  business  of  honoring 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam,  encouraged 
this  self-styled  imperalist  by  our  inat- 
tention to  the  situation  developing  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Have  we  permitted  Nasser  to  hoodwink 
or  intimidate  the  other  Arab  States — un- 
der the  guise  of  dedication  to  national 
unity  and  independence — into  cooperat- 
ing with  his  imperialistic  policies? 

Have  we  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
duped  into  aiding  and  abetting  this  anti- 
American  dictator's  master  plan  by  sup- 
plying Egypt  with  agricultural  commod- 
ities, at  a  favorable  rate  of  foreign  ex- 
change, so  that  Egypt  can  divei-t  these 
profits,  normally  required  for  food,  into 
massive  arms  buildup? 

Have  we  by  appeasing  Nasser — through 
fear  that  a  challenge  to  his  ambitions 
would  polarize  the  Middle  East  into  a 
pro-Soviet  Arab  camp  aroimd  Nasser — 
aided  him  in  his  masquerade  as  the  hero 
of  the  Arab  people  when,  in  fact,  he 
seeks  only  to  control  the  Arab  States  for 
his  own  purpose?    And  to  what  purpose? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  today 
to  begin  a  series  of  four  speeches  sug- 
gesting changes  In  America's  policy  In 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  moved  to  make  these  statements 
because  twice  In  the  last  month  President 
Nasser  has  told  his  people,  and  he  has 
told  CBS  correspondents  that  war  with 
Israel  is  inevitable.  I  refuse  to  accept 
this  declaration  that  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  war  In  the  Middle  East.  Our 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  must  be  based 
on  the  proposition  that  peace  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  world,  and 
for  that  reason,  we  must  do  all  that  Is 
necessary  to  help  make  peace  Inevitable. 

Today  I  shall  talk  about  the  arms  race 
in  this  area  which  has  become  much 
more  dangerous  In  recent  years  and 
which  may.  In  Itself,  precipitate  the  con- 
flict we  hope  to  avoid.  On  the  next 
three  Tuesdays,  I  will  offer  comments 
on  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees;  on 
the  issues  presented  by  conflicts  over  wa- 
ter; and,  in  conclusion  and  summary,  on 
the  need  for  stimulating  development 
and  peace  In  this  region. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us  that,  after  17  years,  there  Is  still  no 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  that  Arab  bel- 
ligerence continues;  and.  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  bring  Arabs  and  Israelis 
to  the  peace  table.  The  major  reason 
has  been  that  we  have  never  been  willing 
to  commit  our  influence  and  prestige 
completely  to  challenge  the  warlike  dec- 
larations of  the  Arab  leaders  and  the 
plans  which  they  continue  to  make  to 
put  these  declarations  Into  effect. 

We  have  failed  to  use  our  influence  to 
produce  a  settlement.  We  have  con- 
doned violations  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  have  condoned  Arab  boy- 
cotts and  other  attempts  to  Involve  us 
In  the  war  against  Israel.  And,  there 
has  always  been  a  doubt  about  the  flrm- 
ness  of  our  policy  and  the  credibility  of 
our  commitments.  Always  because  of 
the  fear  that  such  action  would  prove 
counterproductive,  we  have  avoided  tak- 
ing firm  action.  Failure  to  use  our  In- 
fluence and  our  prestige  as  a  force  for 
peace  has  weakened  our  position  and 
could,  conceivably,  lead  to  new  disaster. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  best  preserve  peace  by  bol- 
stering the  credibility  of  our  pledge  to 
preserve  It.  We  seem  also  to  have  ig- 
nored the  harsh  realities  that  prestige, 
unexercised,  rusts  away  and  that  ap- 
peasement of  Nasser  does  not  gain  Arab 
friendship  but  only  loses  Arab  respect. 

We  have  the  power  to  prevent  war  in 
the  Middle  East  and  we  have  repeatedly 
said  that  we  would  use  it  to  avert  a  new 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  I  know  that  we 
have  the  power  to  promote  peace,  but  I 
fear  that  we  have  not  exercised  It  suf- 
ficiently In  the  past.  And  we  have  there- 
by raised  doubts  about  the  firmness  of 
our  position  and  our  determination. 
This  predisposition  to  accept  the  status 
quo  without  question  and  without  chal- 
lenge has  encouraged  nations  In  this  area 
to  persist  in  belligerence  and  to  acceler- 
ate their  preparations  for  new  war  and 
conquest. 


One  area  in  which  we  must  demon- 
strate the  seriousness  of  our  commitment 
Is  the  Near  Eastern  arms  race. 

Egypt's  awesome  arsenal  augments  the 
prestige  of  a  demagogic  antl-Amerlcan 
dictator.  It  establLshes  a  Soviet  beach- 
head In  the  Near  East  and  threatens  the 
lndep>endence  of  other  nations.  It  men- 
aces vital  oil  supplies;  makes  American 
pledges  more  costly  and  dangerous  to 
honor  and  throws  the  entire  region  into 
a  turmoil;  and,  takes  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  all  the  people  in  the  area. 
Moreover,  we  are  contributing  to  this  sit- 
uation, in  the  suicidal  exercise  of  provid- 
ing food  for  Egypt's  soldiers,  workers, 
and  farmers.  Our  aid  to  Egypt  now  ex- 
ceeds a  billion  dollars. 

Of  course,  Israel  is  the  state  most 
clearly  endangered  by  Egyptian  im- 
periahsm.  Nasser  has  built  his  career  on 
anti-Israel  demogogery  and  he  reiterated 
twice,  just  this  past  July,  that  war  with 
Israel  is  inevitable.  It  is  evident  that 
Nasser  intends  entering  Israel  on  fields  of 
blood. 

But  Egypt  threatens  other  Arab  States 
as  well  as  Israel.  In  1962,  Egypt  master- 
minded a  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
Imam  of  Yemen,  and  Egypt  now  has  50,- 
000  troops  there  fighting  Yemenites  loyal 
to  their  traditional  ruler.  Nasser  also 
stated  in  his  Egyptian  Revolution  anni- 
versary speech  on  July  23  that  if  the 
Yemen  war  continued,  Egypt  might  at- 
tack Saudi  Arabia.  President  Nasser  has 
proven  he  is  an  imperialist  who  Is  fight- 
ing to  maintain  a  puppet  government  in 
Yemen.  He  has  indicated  he  may  initiate 
a  war  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  could 
threaten  the  Integrity  of  Jordan. 

Egypt's  Army  muscle  today  is  big 
enough  to  support  aggressive  action.  Her 
armor  is  not  a  pile  of  World  War  II  army 
surplus  junk  but  an  enormous  number 
of  large  modern  Soviet  tanks.  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  arm  loyal  friends  with  toys. 
Egypt's  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are 
all  equipped  with  advanced  machines  of 
destruction. 

Her  tanks  Include  50  Stalin-3's,  400 
T-34's,  200  T-54's,  at  least  100  SU-lOO's, 
and  unknown  number  of  T-lO's,  29  Cen- 
turions and  40  Shermans.  All  these 
tanks  are  fearsome,  but  the  Soviet 
Stalin-3  and  the  Soviet  T-10  are  most 
menacing.  The  Stalln-3  is  a  46-ton 
tank  powered  by  a  V-12  diesel  engine, 
giving  it  great  climbing  power  and  speed, 
as  well  as  a  large  radius  of  action — 176 
miles.  Most  Important,  It  has  a  122-mm. 
gun  and  200-mm.  armor.  The  tank  com- 
mander's rule-of -thumb  Is  that  a  gun 
pierces  armor  as  thick  as  its  caliber  Is 
wide.  This  means  that  a  200-milimeter 
gun  would  be  necessary  to  pierce  the  tur- 
rent  armor  of  the  Stalin-3  at  normal  fir- 
ing range  of  1,000  to  1,500  meters.  But 
Israel's  biggest  tank,  the  British  Cen- 
turion, has  a  gun  of  only  83 -mm.  The 
Stalin-3,  therefore,  is  invulnerable  to 
conventional  attack. 

The  Soviet  T-10  is  one  of  the  biggest 
tanks  in  the  world.  Like  the  Stalin-3, 
it  carries  a  122-milllmeter  gun  and 
reaches  a  maximum  speed  of  23  miles  per 
hour.  But  it  weighs  57  tons — 11  tons 
more  than  the  Stalin  3 — because  it  is 
larger  and  its  armor  is  thicker.    Thus, 
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like  the  Stalin-3,  it  is  also  invulnerable 
to  normal  tank  tactics. 

Israel  has  no  comparable  armor. 
Israel  has  400  tanks  to  Egypt's  800. 
Israel's  armor  includes  the  British 
Centurion,  comparable  to  but  with  a 
smaller  gun  than  the  Egyptian  T-54.  or 
SU-100,  but  no  match  for  the  Stalin-3 
or  the  T-10.  Israel's  French  AMX-13  is 
comparable  only  to  Egypt's  smallest 
Soviet  tank,  the  T-34.  which  the  Egyp- 
tians are  now  replacing  with  T-54's. 
The  Sherman,  an  American  World  War 
n  tank  which  Israel  buys  as  Army  sur- 
plus, is  even  smaller  than  the  T-34. 
Egypt  has  twice  as  many  tanks  as  Israel 
and  its  quantitative  edge  is  matched 
with  qualitative  superiority.  The  Rus- 
sians have  given  Nasser  the  best  tanks 
with  which  to  do  the  job. 

The  Communists  have  also  provided 
Egypt  with  air  and  naval  power  to  match 
her  armored  might.  Egypt's  naval 
superiority  over  the  country  she  means 
to  destroy  exceeds  even  her  armored 
superiority.  She  has  4  Soviet  Skory 
destroyers— large,  fast  boats  carrying 
four  5.1 -inch  guns,  as  well  as  antiair- 
craft guns,  10  torpedo  tubes,  mine  stow- 
age, modern  radar,  and  gunnery  fire  con- 
trol gear.  This  fire  control  gear  is  a 
computerized  system  for  plotting  the 
trajectories  of  projectiles  so  that  they 
can  score  perfect  first-try  hits  without 
trial-and-error  aiming  procedures. 

Esrypt  also  has  six  700-1. 700 -ton 
British  escort  vessels.  8  to  10  large 
long-range  Soviet  submarines,  12  to  14 
minesweepers,  40  motor  torpedo  boats 
and  nearly  20  Russian-built  Komar  pa- 
trol boats.  The  Komar  is  a  fast  75-ton 
boat  carrying  surface-to-surface  missiles 
of  10-  to  15-mile  range.  These  can 
bombard  coastal  cities  and  installations 
with  impunity.  Israel  has  no  defense 
against  them.  Her  tiny  fleet  includes 
2  old  British  destroyers,  2  British 
submarines,  a  light  destroyer  captured 
from  Egypt  in  1956.  and  12  motor  tor- 
pedo boats.  With  oi-ily  one-fourth  as 
many  boats  as  Egypt,  including  only  one- 
half  as  many  destroyers  and  one-fifth  as 
many  submarines.  Israel  is  safe  only  if 
Egyptian  officers  and  crews  are  incom- 
petent to  msmeuver  their  boats. 

If  Israel  approaches  parity  with  Egypt 
in  any  sector,  it  is  airpower.  Egypt's 
bombers,  which  she  is  now  using  in 
Yemen,  are  far  bigger  than  any  of 
Israel's.  Egypt's  planes — all  Soviet  in 
origin— include  25  TU-16's.  3.000  mile 
range  bombers  traveling  at  top  speeds  of 
620  miles  per  hour  and  carrying  10.000 
pounds  of  bombs  along  with  their  six  23- 
mlllimetcr  cannon.  Egypt's  70  IL-28's 
are  slightly  slower  than  her  TU-16's.  but 
carrying  comparable  bomb  loads.  Her 
fighters  Include  50  MIG-21's.  with  top 
speeds  approaching  twice  the  speed  of 
sound,  which  carry  three  37-milllmeter 
cannons.  Her  110  MIG-19's  are  super- 
sonic fighter-interceptors,  and  her  150 
MIG-17's.  of  which  75  are  operational, 
are  nearly  supersonic  and,  with  one  37- 
milllmeter  and  two  23-milllmeter  can- 
nons are  as  well  armed  as  the  MIG-19. 

Egypt  is  now  receiving  from  her  Rus- 
sian friends  an  unknown  number  of 
MIG's  even  more  advanced  than  the 
MICr-21.     Bolstering   her   interceptors* 


ability.  Egypt  has  Soviet  Atoll  air-to-air 
missiles,  which,  like  the  American  Side- 
winder, home  on  the  heat  of  enemy  jet 
tailpiE>es.  These  Atoll  missiles  cannot  be 
shaken  and  make  Atoll-equipped  MIG's 
nearly  impossible  to  knock  out  with  con- 
ventional fighters. 

Israel's  Air  Force  does  not  Include 
large  bombers.  Its  40  old  French  Oura- 
gan  fighter-bombers  carry  only  2.220 
pounds  of  bombs  in  underwing  loads, 
and,  with  top  speeds  of  only  584  miles 
per  hour,  are  slower  than  any  of  Egypt's 
planes.  Her  slightly  supersonic  French 
Vautour  fighter-reconnaissance  planes 
carry  10  small  bombs  and  are  slightly 
faster  than  Egypt's  TU-16's,  but  with 
much  smaller  bomb  loads.  Israel's  best 
fighter-interceptors  are  her  delta-wing, 
high-altitude  Mirage  III-C's— French 
planes  which  can  take  off  from  short  air- 
strips in  all  weathers.  The  Mirage  III-C 
is  slightly  faster  than  but  not  as  heavily 
armed  as  Egypt's  MIG-21.  Israel's 
Mirage  is  probably  not  a  match  for 
Egypt's  more  advanced  MIG's. 

Israel's  Super-Mysteres  are  compa- 
rable to  Egypt's  MIG-19's,  and  her  Mys- 
tere  IV-A  s  are  slightly  inferior  to  MIG- 
17's.  Some  of  Israel's  Mirage  III-Cs 
may  have  Matra  French  air-to-air  mis- 
siles, comparable  to  Egypt's  Soviet  Atoll 
missiles.  All  in  all,  Israel  partly  makes 
up  for  its  naval  and  armored  inadequa- 
cies with  an  air  force  perhaps  as  large 
and  as  fast  as  Egypt's,  though  with  a 
much  smaller  bomber  capability.  Israel 
must  use  its  fighters,  however,  not 
merely  to  Intercept  attacking  Egyptian 
planes,  but  to  support  its  small  navy  and 
tank  organizations. 

One  might  hope  that  this  arms  imbal- 
ance, favoring  Russia's  friend  Nasser, 
would  not  encourage  him  to  act  rashly; 
or.  would  be  righted  by  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  in  Israeli  hands.  Unfor- 
tunately, Egypt's  edge  in  more  exotic 
great-fKjwer  hardware  exacerbates  the 
Near  East  arms  imbalance. 

Egypt's  antiaircraft  ground-to-air 
missiles — Soviet  SA-2's — are  identical  to 
those  recently  installed  by  the  Russians 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  are  comparable 
to  Israel's  American  Hawk  antiaircraft 
missiles. 

Israel  has  no  ground-to-gro\ind  mis- 
siles, but  Egypt  does.  Ground-to-ground 
missiles  are  offensive,  not  defensive 
weapons,  and  can  deliver  bombs  of  all 
sorts  with  absolute  impunity.  Egypt  has 
250  such  V-2-llke  missiles,  including  the 
235-mile  Al  Zafar  and  the  375-mile  Al 
Kahar,  as  well  as  the  590-mlle  Al  Raid 
now  under  development.  The  Al  Zafar 
could  strike  any  point  In  Israel  from  a 
Sinai  Peninsula  launching  pad,  while  the 
Al  Kahar  could  do  the  same  from  Cairo 
or  even  a  more  distant  point.  The  Al 
Raid  could  hit  any  Israel  target  when 
fired  from  Cairo  but  could  also  strike 
Lebanon.  Syria,  Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Yemen,  Sudan,  and  even  Libya.  Crete, 
and  Turkey. 

These  missiles  do  not  provide  econom- 
ical means  for  delivering  conventional 
warheads,  but  the  Manchester  Guardian 
has  told  us  that  Egypt  is  attempting, 
with  the  aid  of  German  and  other  Eu- 
ropean scientists  and  technicians,  to  pro- 
vide  appropriately  awesome   warheads. 


Egypt  has  experienced  some  difllculty 
with  what  is  known  as  Operation  Cleo- 
patra, the  development  of  a  Hiroshima - 
type  atomic  bomb,  because  she  must  con- 
struct a  device  light  enough  for  her 
missiles  and  must  obtain  plutonium,  per- 
iiaps  from  "peaceful"  nuclear  reactors,  to 
power  the  device.  Operation  Ibis  is  the 
name  given  to  a  project  to  develop  radio- 
active rubbish  devices  which  would  kill 
people  or  destroy  their  reproductive  ca- 
pacities without  damaging  buildings  or 
machines. 

Israel  has  no  devices  with  which  to 
counter  these  missiles  or  deter  their  use. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  Egypt's  guid- 
ance systems  are  underdeveloped  and 
inadequate,  but  packages  of  Strontium 
90  or  small  nuclear  weapons  aimed  at  Tel 
Aviv  would  be  every  bit  as  destructive  if 
they  landed  on  Haifa  or  Jerusalem. 
Though  Israel  could  conceivably  develop 
nuclear  weapons  from  her  reactors  as 
easily  as  Egypt,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  is  doing  so,  and  she  would  lack  the 
ability  to  deliver  atomic  bombs  to  their 
targets  even  if  she  were  to  develop  them. 
In  sophisticated  weapons,  even  more 
than  in  conventional  hardware,  Egypt 
has  great-power  weapons,  and  none  of 
her  neighbors  have  the  weapons  to  de- 
ter her. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Egypt  is  like  a  14-year- 
old  juvenile  delinquent  equipped  with  a 
submachinegun  and  free  to  terrorize  the 
entire  neighborhood.  None  of  the  neigh- 
bors are  adequately  equipped  to  restrain 
him.  Most  of  the  Arab  neighbors  have 
no  alternative  but  to  join  Nasser's 
gang — the  Arab  League.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  League  has  some  other 
delinquents  who  keep  daring  Egypt  to  do 
its  stuff  and  who  keep  taunting  it  for 
failing  to  put  its  terrible  weapon  to  work. 
The  boys  might  fight  among  themselves, 
but  they  all  gang  together  to  threaten 
tiny  Israel. 

Nasser  revealed  on  July  23  that  his 
arms  budget  was  $508.2  million.  This 
huge  amount — 13  percent  of  Egypt's  na- 
tional income— reflects  a  rise  of  $188  mil- 
lion for  military  spending  over  last  year. 
Every  man  in  Egypt  is  forced  to  spend 
$20  of  a  meager  $151  per  capita  national 
income  for  this  extravagant  militaiy 
budget.  Of  course,  Egypt's  neighbors 
must  respond  with  expenditures  adequate 
to  defend  themselves  from  her  encroach- 
ments. All  the  Arab  neighbors  fear  and 
distrust  Egypt  and  they,  like  Israel,  also 
are  forced  to  divert  huge  amounts  of 
their  scarce  resources  to  defense. 

Like  that  14-year-old  with  the  sub- 
machinegun who  terrorizes  an  entire  city 
Into  spending  money  on  police  and  weap- 
ons. Egypt  forces  its  neighbors  to  slow 
down  their  economic  development  In  or- 
der to  provide  deterrents  to  Its  aggres- 
sion. 

Egypt  today  spends  much  more  on 
arms  than  Israel,  and  gets  much  more 
for  its  money  because  it  obtains  them  at 
discount  prices  from  the  Soviet  Union— 
frequently  at  only  60  percent  of  the  world 
market  price.  Egypt  pays  for  them  with 
cotton  rather  than  hard  money. 

Russia  does  not  give  away  anything  as 
valuable  as  Egypt's  arsenal  without  com- 
pensation. Egypt  is  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Communists  for  their  liberal  terms 


and  generous  helpings  of  arms,  and  pays 
them  off  with  international  policies  which 
serve  their  intsrests.  Egypt  pays  this 
debt  because  if  she  were  to  default, 
Russia  could  terminate  ammunition, 
fuel,  and  spare  parts  supplies,  and  could 
withdraw  its  mechanics,  military  advis- 
ers, and  bomber  pilots,  leaving  Egypt 
suddenly  bereft  of  most  of  its  usable 
armed  might. 

Through  this  enormous  Egyptian  arms 
arsenal,  the  Soviet  Union  has  established 
a  firm  stronghold  on  the  Near  East. 

At  this  point,  you  may  very  well  be 
asking  yourselves:  "What  about  the 
armed  strength  of  the  other  Arab 
States?"  Well,  Jordan,  which  at  one 
point  could  cut  across  Israel  to  the  sea 
by  gaining  only  12  miles  of  territory,  has 
about  30,000  to  36,000  men  in  arms. 
And,  although  the  Jordanians  have  good 
artillery  and  excellent  British  training, 
they  have  few  tanks  or  airplanes.  Iraq, 
were  it  not  occupied  in  a  war  on  its 
Kurdish  minorities,  could  present  a  real 
threat.  Its  70,000  men  use  British, 
American,  and  Soviet  equipment,  includ- 
ing T-54  tanks,  Centurions,  and  Ameri- 
can light  tanks,  and  140  planes,  includ- 
ing British  Hunters  and  Soviet  MIG-21's, 
MIG-19's.  and  TU-16  bombers. 

Syria  has  a  standing  force  of  65,000 
men,  armed  with  400  to  600  Soviet  tanks 
and  110  Soviet  planes,  including  MIG- 
17's  being  replaced  with  MIG-21 's,  and 
IL-28  bombers  being  replaced  with  TU- 
16*s.  Combined  Iraqui- Jordanian-Syr- 
ian might  is  165,000  men  plus  reserves, 
with  over  600  tanks  and  250  planes. 
Though  their  hardware  might  be  ade- 
quate, the  ineptness  and  low  morale  of 
their  manpower  makes  the  Arabs — with- 
out Egypt — incapable  of  conquering 
Israel.  But  they  could  string  Israel  into 
war,  and  divert  Israel's  forces  to  the 
north  and  west  while  Egypt  attacked  the 
south.  Their  military  strength  could  en- 
courage Egypt  to  believe  that  Israel 
could  be  defeated  and  could  encourage 
Egypt  to  attack  Israel  on  that  premise. 

After  such  immense  expenditures  and 
sacrifices  to  obtain  a  superiority  in  mili- 
tary hardware,  why  does  Egypt  hesitate 
to  carry  out  her  boasts  to  annihilate 
Israel? 

As  Nasser  explained  in  his  speech  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
last  May.  he  has  not  yet  declared  war 
on  Israel  because  he  lacks  the  manpower 
necessary  to  win. 

Egypt  has  100,000  men  in  arms,  but 
reserves  are  few.  Officers  are  inept,  in- 
fantry morale  and  skills  are  low;  and, 
most  important,  50,000  men  are  mired 
in  Yemen. 

Israel  has  a  much  smaller  standing 
army  than  Egypt.  Israel  could  mobilize 
250.000  highly  trained  men  and  women — 
10  percent  of  her  people — within  48 
hours.  And,  they  are  fully  aware  that 
their  survival  depends  on  the  way  they 
fight.  Israel  could  not  mobilize  many 
more. 

If  Egypt  mobilized  10  percent  of  her 
people,  she  would  have  a  horde  of  2,600,- 
000.  Moreover,  while  Egyptian  officers 
have  gained  fighting  experience  in  Ye- 
men and  in  the  Congo.  Israel's  experi- 
enced oflBcers  have  been  replaced,  in 
many  cases,  with  inexperienced  younger 


men  over  the  9  years  of  uneasy  peace 
since  1956. 

But,  most  dangerous  of  all,  is  the  fact 
that  as  Egypt  obtains  ultra -sophisticated 
weapons — such  as  guided  missiles — man- 
power becomes  insignificant  because 
"pushbutton  officers"  can  do  the  job. 
Israel's  human  deterrent  is  no  substitute 
for  a  hardware  deterrent,  and  if  and 
when  Egypt  withdraws  from  the  Yemen. 
Israel  will  be  in  dire  peril  unless  Egypt 
renounces  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  analysis  of  the  arms 
balance,  or  imbalance,  in  the  Near  East 
is  a  matter  vitally  affecting  American  in- 
terests and  American  policies  in  this 
area.  Egypt  has  piled  up  a  mountain  of 
arms  with  which  to  destroy  Israel  and,  if 
Egypt  does  not  get  her  way  in  Yemen,  to 
attack  Saudi  Arabia.  Israel  and  the 
Arab  countries  have  been  forced  to  main- 
tain parity  or  to  come  as  close  to  it  as 
possible  by  spending  beyond  their  means 
at  the  cost  of  domestic  and  regional  eco- 
nomic growth.  However,  their  ability  to 
maintain  parity  will  decrease  as  Egypt's 
hardware  becomes  more  sophisticated 
and  her  manpower  more  experienced. 
Sooner  or  later,  Egypt's  neighbors  will  be 
vulnerable  and,  when  they  are,  Egypt  will 
move  to  destroy  them  unless  the  United 
States  prevents  her. 

We  have  promised  to  prevent  her.  We 
have  repeatedly  pledged,  since  the  Tri- 
partite Declaration  of  1950,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  borders  of  all  states  in  the 
Middle  East  are  preserved  intact.  This 
means  that  if  Egypt  does  move  against 
Israel  or  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  any  action  necessary  to 
preserve  present  borders.  The  cost  and 
danger  of  such  an  operation  by  the 
United  States  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  size  and  sophistication  of  Egypt's 
arsenal.  Cost  and  danger  to  us  will  rise 
as  Egypt  grows  stronger.  It  is  not  in  our 
national  interest  to  strengthen  a  nation 
which  threatens  our  friends  and  vital 
interests. 

Our  action  in  "Vietnam  demonstrates 
that  we  do  honor  our  commitments.  But 
we  are  also  aware  of  the  need  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  upholding  oiu*  com- 
mitments. The  policy  so  far  on  Near 
East  arms  has  been  to  try  to  restrain  the 
arms  race  by  refusing  to  sell  arms  to 
either  side.  One  exception  was  made 
when  Egypt's  bomber  superiority  made 
it  necessary  for  us  to  sell  purely  defen- 
sive Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  to  Israel. 
We  have  continued  economic  aid  to 
Egypt  and  have  hoped  thereby  to  con- 
vince Nasser  to  slow  down  his  prepara- 
tions for  war.  According  to  Nasser's 
July  23  speech,  we  asked  in  1963  that 
Egypt  accept  three  conditions  in  return 
for  our  Public  Law  480  wheat  shipments: 

First,  that  she  not  produce  nuclear 
weapons  and  that  the  United  States  be 
allowed  to  inspect  in  order  to  detect  any 
breach  of  this  promise;  second,  that  she 
stop  rocket  production  and  allow  U.S. 
inspection  to  insure  compliance;  and, 
third,  that  she  freeze  the  size  of  her 
army.  Egypt  has  refused  to  consider 
these  conditions,  but  we  shipped  the 
wheat  anyway  and  Nasser  continues  to 
increase  his  expenditures  on  arms. 

Present  American  policy  has  failed  to 
slow  the  arms  race  in  the  Near  East. 


Egypt's  radically  increased  military 
budget  is  ample  evidence  of  that  grim 
fact.  What  is  even  worse,  by  shipping 
Public  Law  480  aid  to  Egypt  despite  her 
refusal  to  agree  to  limited  expansion  of 
her  military  might,  we  have  indirectly 
subsidized  her  purchase  of  arms,  and  may 
have  encouraged  Cairo  to  believe  that  we 
are  not  serious  about  our  desire  to  limit 
the  arms  race.  Had  we  refused  to  ship 
food  to  Egypt  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  her  to  trade  cotton  for  wheat 
or  grow  less  cotton  to  make  room  for 
wheat.  We  have,  therefore,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Egypt  to  export  food  and  sell  her 
entire  cotton  crop  for  nonfoodstuffs — 
mostly  Soviet  arms.  We  must  terminate 
economic  aid  to  Egypt  until  she  agrees  to 
limit  her  burgeoning  arsenal. 

Present  American  policy  has  attempted 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  arms  in  the 
Near  East  by  not  building  up  Israel's  de- 
terrent strength.  We  have  followed  this 
policy  in  order  not  to  offend  Nasser,  with- 
out realizing  that  it  has  raised  doubts 
about  the  strength  of  our  pledge  to  main- 
tain the  terri'oorial  status  quo  in  the 
Near  East,  and  our  commitments  to  in- 
tervene against  aggression.  The  failure 
of  this  policy  of  indirection  has  been  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  arms 
imbalance  that  exists  today  in  the  Near 
East.  In  order  to  maintain  the  stability 
and  peace  of  this  area,  we  must  bolster 
Israel's  arsenal  by  selling  arms  to  Israel 
directly,  and  at  a  discount  price,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Frequent  showing  of  the  flag  by  the 
6th  Fleet  in  Arab  and  Israel  ports  could 
be  a  very  credible  deterrent  to  aggression 
and  could  contribute  to  Near  Eastern 
peace.  The  6th  Fleet,  part  of  our  Atlan- 
tic fleet  in  peacetime  and  part  of  NATO 
in  war,  includes  about  50  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, antisubmarine  boats,  amphibi- 
ous ships,  supply  boats  and  most  impor- 
tant, 2  or  3  giant  attack  carriers  bearing 
bombers  and  fighters.  In  the  Lebanon 
crisis  of  1958  the  6th  Fleet  provided  sup- 
port to  neutralize  a  suspected  Commu- 
nist threat.  It  could  provide  the  muscle 
to  uphold  present  borders  in  an  Arab- 
Israel  clash.  It  is  important  that  Near 
Eastern  leaders  be  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  6th  Fleet  and  of  its  willingness  to 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ideal  remedy  for  the 
Near  East  wotdd  be  disarmament.  All  of 
us  want  disarmament.  All  of  us  are 
much  opposed  to  a  continuation  of  the 
arms  race.  But,  unfortunately,  most  of 
the  Arab  arsenals  are  already  filled  and 
Russia  is  unwilling  to  accept  disarma- 
ment because  weapons  are  her  currency 
for  influence  in  the  Near  East.  Chinese 
imperialism  augments  Arab  military 
might  by  spurring  the  Russians  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  of  military  aid 
to  the  Arabs  so  that  they  will  not  reject 
Russia  in  favor  of  China,  especially  In 
the  radical  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization and  In  Yemen. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  try  to  effectuate  a  break- 
through. Perhaps  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  might  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  to  restrict  arms  shipments 
to  the  area.  But  If  the  Russians  persist 
In  their  present  policies,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  withhold  the  arms  from  Israel 
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which  she  must  have.  One  way  to  per- 
suade the  Arab  States  of  the  futility  and 
folly  of  arms  accumulation  is  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  we  will  not  let  them 
win  the  arms  race  by  letting  the  arms 
race  become  an  "arms  runaway."  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  parity  for  Israel  and  it  endangers 
American  interests  to  neglect  to  preserve 
parity  in  the  pursuit  of  Nasser's  dubious 
good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge,  for  the  sake  of 
American  interests  in  a  crucial  part  of  the 
v/orld  that  we  abandon  a  policy  which 
has  failed.  As  an  alternative,  I  have  sug- 
gested today  that  we  sell  Israel  arms,  at  a 
discount,  if  necessary,  to  offset  her  tank, 
ship,  and  missile  inferiorities  vis-a-vis 
Egypt.  I  have  also  urged  that  we  termi- 
nate all  aid  to  Egypt  imless  she  accepts 
conditions  limiting  her  arms  buildup. 
And,  I  have  urged  that  we  bolster  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  to  Egyptian 
imperialism  by  increasing  the  conspicu- 
ousness  of  our  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Near 
East. 

On  the  next  three  Tuesdays,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  outline  a  policy  which  can  con- 
tribute substantially  to  terminating  the 
arms  race,  averting  war,  and  pursuing 
peace  and  development  in  the  Near  East. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  subject  at  the  conclusion  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  two  decades  now  the  Middle  East 
has  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
costly  arms  races  in  modern  history. 
Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  modern 
State  of  Israel,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Arab  countries  of  the  area  to  recog- 
nize its  existence,  the  antagonism  be- 
tween them  has  led  to  a  monumental 
waste  of  the  talents,  materials,  and  na- 
tional resources  of  countries  which  need 
all  three  if  they  are  to  become  economi- 
cally self-sufiBcient. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  for  and  sanctioned  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  Arab 
States  have  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  new  state  and  have  at- 
tacked it  with  all  the  military  might  at 
their  disposal.  The  Arab  States  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  never  rest 
until  Israel  has  been  destroyed.  Nasser, 
as  their  spokesman,  has  declared: 

We  must  have  war  factories,  we  must 
make  our  own  planes,  guns,  and  artillery. 
•  •  *  We  must  work  In  the  field  of  rocketry. 
We  mu.st  work  In  the  atomic  fields.  We 
shall  not  enter  Palestine  on  a  path  of  sand 
and  flowers,  we  shall  enter  Palestine  on  a 
path  of  blood. 

And,  thus,  in  the  more  than  17  years 
which  have  passed  since  the  armistice 
agreements  of  1948  were  signed,  the 
Arab  States  have  individually  and  col- 
lectively devoted  an  incredible  amount 
of  time  and  money  in  an  effort  to  build 
the  armed  forces  and  obtain  the  military 
equipment  which  they  feel  they  need  to 
carry  out  their  threat. 

A  quick  look  at  some  statistics  on  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  is  very  re- 
vealing. The  various  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  taken  as  a  whole,  average 
more  than  7  V2  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  on  the  purchase  of  weap- 
ons, equipment,  training,  and  develop- 
ment. The  United  Arab  Republic,  with 
one  of  the  most  horrendous  population 
problems  on  earth,  as  well  as  staggering 
economic  problems,  devoted  about  6  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  to 
weapons  and  military  equipment.  In  the 
case  of  Egypt,  these  funds  are  used  pri- 
marily to  pay  German-Nazi  rocket  and 
guided  missile  scientists  who  are.  at  this 
moment,  helping  to  build  up  a  rocket  ar- 
senal for  the  Nasser  military  machine. 


Further,  Nasser  is  paying  hundreds  of 
other  technicians  in  the  specialized  fields 
of  army,  navy,  and  air  force  military 
technology.  Nasser  is  receiving  arms  and 
equipment  from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  si- 
multaneously, aid  and  gram  from  the 
United  States.  The  supplies  and  funds 
have  enabled  Egypt  to  enlarge  its  con- 
tribution to  the  Communist  rebels  in  the 
Congo,  Cyprus,  Algeria,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  well  as  to  make  incursions  on 
Israel. 

Israel,  of  course,  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
wait  for  the  promised  Armageddon.  If 
the  leaders  of  the  new  nation  are  to  see 
their  efforts  to  create  a  homeland  for 
the  persecuted  Jews  of  the  world  and 
others  brought  to  reality,  they  must 
make  a  heroic  effort  to  keep  themselves 
in  a  state  of  military  preparedness  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  both 
the  possibility  r  and  fact  of  a  renewed 
attack  upon  their  homes  and  fields.  The 
Israelis  now  spqnd  in  excess  of  8  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  on  de- 
fense preparation.  Indeed,  the  truth  of 
the  American  dictum,  "the  price  of  lib- 
erty is  eternal  vigilance,"  v;as  not  lost 
on  the  Israelis. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Both 
sides  have  had  to  devote  energies  and 
funds  to  this  arms  race  which  would  far 
more  intelligently  have  been  used  on 
programs  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
expansion,  education,  welfare,  and  the 
myriad  other  tasks  which  progressive 
governments  the  world  over  follow  in  the 
best  interests  of  their  citizens. 

The  Israelis  have  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  talents  and  energies 
which  they  have  brought  to  bear  on  the 
relatively  barren  territory  which  is 
theirs,  could,  in  fact,  achieve  similar 
results  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East. 
Some  of  the  Arab  States,  which  have  ac- 
cess to  almost  unlimited  fimds.  could  pro- 
vide the  essential  capital  so  desperately 
needed  for  expanded  economic  develop- 
ments. The  combination  of  modern 
technology,  skills,  and  immense  funds 
could  make  of  the  whole  Middle  East 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  areas  of  the 
globe. 

Yet,  instead  of  this  fruitful  possibility, 
we  have  a  depressing  reality.  I  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  change  its  policy  of  appease- 
ment toward  Nasser  to  a  more  realistic 
one;  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  the  State 
Department  to  examine  the  desirability 
of  orienting  the  U.S.  policy  away  from 
Egypt. 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  stop  this  evil 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  was  the  author 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  giving  our  President  the  right  to 
deny  aid  to  any  country  that  either  pre- 
pares for  or  engages  in  aggression  to- 
ward any  other  country  receiving  our 
aid.  This  has  been  disregarded,  I  regret 
to  say.  I  am  also  responsible  for  includ- 
ing in  the  present  foreign  aid  bill,  which 
is  still  in  conference,  a  provision  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  foodstuffs  under  Public 
Law  480  to  1  year  where  formerly  it  was 
3. 

I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  needy  Egyp- 
tians go  hungry,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  go  hungry  if  President  Nasser 
refrained   from   trading   to   the   Soviet 
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Union  food  meant  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  peasants  in  exchange  for  guns 
and  tanks.  In  restricting  our  aid  to  1 
year,  Egypt  will  be  forced  to  utilize  more 
of  her  internal  resources  to  hold  the  do- 
mestic economic  line  rather  than  divert 
resources  to  such  purposes  as  arms 
buildup,  intervention  of  the  Congo,  or 
activities  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

We  must  no  longer  allow  Egypt  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  it.  The  State  of  Is- 
rael is  America's  most  dependable  ally 
in  the  volatile  Middle  East  and  it  makes 
little  sense  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
Nasser  as  long  as  his  dedication  to  Is- 
rael's liquidation  remains  the  main  aim 
of  his  foreign  policy.  This  was  made 
quite  apparent  when  it  came  to  public 
notice  that  the  constitution  of  the  new 
United  Arab  Republic,  composed  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  contained  a 
phrase  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
liberate  Palestine.  And  thus,  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  continue  to  permit 
our  largess  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  a  friend. 

We  must  support  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel;  for  unless  and  until  we 
exercise  our  influence  with  the  Arab 
States,  and  convince  them  that  the  policy 
which  they  loudly  proclaim  is  foolish,  un- 
necessary, and  unjust  to  the  free  and  in- 
dependent State  of  Israel,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  see  that  Israel  is  not 
weakened  or  forced  to  bow  to  Arab  black- 
mail. While  the  United  Arab  Republic 
continues  to  divert  funds  toward  the 
purchase  of  more  and  ever  newer  weap- 
ons and  equipment,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  Israel  is  able  to  more  than  hold  her 
owTi  in  the  military  showdown.  Much 
as  we  agree  that  resources  and  talent 
are  being  diverted  to  uneconomical  ends 
by  the  political  situation  which  exists 
in  the  Middle  East  today,  the  simple  fact 
remains  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
Arab  Nations  are  never  tempted  to  resort 
to  force  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  is- 
sue— by  reemphasizing  our  own  deep 
commitment  to  the  State  of  Israel  and 
seeing  that  it  is  properly  equipr>ed  to  deal 
with  any  situation  which  may  arise. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  advocate  our  increased 
participation  in  this  arms  race  which  I 
have  just  castigated.  I,  nevertheless,  feel 
that  imtll  the  Arabs  become  cognizant 
of  the  futility  of  their  policy  and  recog- 
nize the  political  realities  of  the  Middle 
East  that  this  is  our  only  course;  we  are 
committed  to  the  defense  of  the  people 
of  Israel  and  their  nation — and  rightly 
so.  Only  by  assisting  them  in  their  de- 
termined efforts  to  remain  free  will  our 
own  interests  in  the  area  be  served — and 
only  thus  will  even  the  shaky  peace 
which  still  remains  continue. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  and  those  of  my 
constituents  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
for  his  reservation  of  this  time  in  order 
that  Members  of  the  House  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Middle 
East.    I  think  the  problems  of  this  im- 


portant world  area  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  chosen  for  subjects  today  and 
on  the  next  three  Tuesdays  are  appro- 
priate for  consideration  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  facts  and  specific  informa- 
tion that  he  is  giving  us  here  today  dur- 
ing this  special  time  that  he  has  obtained 
for  that  purpose  because  once  again  it 
points  out  the  tremendous  imbalance  in 
the  Near  East  and  the  great  problems 
that  the  people  of  Israel  face. 

I  look  forward  to  my  own  participa- 
tion and  to  listening  to  the  expressions 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  East  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  unhappy  one.  A  casual  glance 
at  the  events  of  the  past  two  decades 
presents  us  with  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  crises — major  and  minor.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  problems  often 
are  of  such  significance  that  they 
threaten  to  involve  the  world  in  a  major 
conflict,  they  usually  are  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  less-than-vltal  news.  It 
is  only  when  a  particular  event  has 
achieved  suflBcient  renown,  usually  the 
result  of  a  bloody  battle,  that  most 
Americans  once  again  become  aware  of 
the  continuing  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

Indeed,  the  problems  of  the  area  are 
extremely  complex.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  background  and  motivations 
of  the  many  groups  and  nations  there. 
it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  important  religious,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all.  psychological  factors  which  are  the 
ultimate  determinants  of  events.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  delve  into  them  all  in 
great  depth  here.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  facets  of  the  perennial  issues 
of  the  Middle  East  which  can  and  do 
bear  closer  examination  at  this  time. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  obvious  of  these, 
and  the  one  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  far-reaching  implications  is  the 
competition  among  the  states  there  for 
ever-larger  and  more  extensive  arsenals 
of  modern  weapons. 

Although  the  internecine  wars  which 
often  plague  the  Arab  countries  contrib- 
ute their  share  toward  the  instability  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  major  factor  which 
creates  uneasiness  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  the  seemingly  never-ending  arms 
race  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors. 

Founded  as  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams  of  the  Jews  of  the  world  after 
nearly  1900  years  of  the  dispersion,  the 
State  of  Israel  has  had  to  defend  itself 
by  force  from  the  first  minute  of  its  re- 
birth. The  attempts  of  the  Arab  States 
to  destroy  it — as  might  well  be  imag- 
ined— have  taught  the  Israelis  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  against  aggres- 
sion and  do  so  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  Arabs  swore  eternal  opposition  to 
the  new  State — indeed  they  committed 
themselves  to  its  eventual  destruction  by 
force  of  arms  if  need  be.  Quite  ob- 
viously, it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
people  of  Israel  to  prepare  themselves 
against  any  such  possibility — more  ac- 
curately perhaps,  it  has  been  absolutely 
essential  that  Israel  maintain  a  standard 


of  military  strength  sufficient  to  deter 
the  Arab  States  from  ever  seriously  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  waging  such  a 
war. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  baneful  and  ex- 
pensive way  to  insure  the  continued  in- 
dependence of  Israel.  The  cost  of  the 
weapons,  the  training,  the  lost  time  and 
energy  which  could  be  devoted  to  more 
fruitful  endeavors  is  immensely  large. 
Yet  the  persistent  and  determined  op- 
position of  the  Arab  States  makes  it 
necessary.  The  arms  race  which  has 
developed  has  assumed  monstrous  pro- 
portions; in  fact,  these  countries  spend 
much  more  than  the  world  average  for 
armaments  and  national  defense,  and  the 
figures  seem  to  grow  each  year  as  the 
weapons  and  the  training  required  for 
their  use  become  more  complex  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  what  is  there 
that  the  United  States  can  do  in  order 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  conflict 
which  might  very  easily  have  interna- 
tional implications  of  unknown  propor- 
tions? It  would  appear  that  only  one 
solution  of  the  many  possibilities  is 
really  practical:  We  must  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  the  Arab  States  that 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
future  and  continued  existence  of  the 
independent  State  of  Israel.  If  we  com- 
mit our  overwhelming  resources  and 
strength  to  this  policy,  the  Arab  coun- 
tries will  be  forced  to  recognize  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  ever  achieving  their  pro- 
nounced goal,  and,  I  hope,  come  to  the 
belated  realization  that  Israel  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  which  their  hostility 
cannot  change. 

The  situation  which  exists  in  this  un- 
happy area  of  the  world  at  present  and 
our  traditional  policy  of  support  for  the 
state  of  Israel  make  it  imperative  that 
we  assist  the  people  of  that  beleaguered 
nation  in  maintaining  that  state  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  which  best  serves  to 
deter  Its  neighbors  from  undertaking  any 
aggression  against  It.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
vent war  in  the  Middle  East,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  insure  that  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  Israel  is  at  least  the 
equal  of  that  of  her  neighbors.  We  long 
ago  lost  the  opportunity  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  armaments  to  the  Middle  East  as 
a  whole.  Therefore,  if  we  are  deter- 
mined to  see  borders  protected  and  inde- 
pendence preserved,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  no  one  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries is  so  strong  that  it  can  interfere 
with  impunity  in  the  future  development 
and  Independence  of  the  others. 

We  must  also  strive  with  all  the  means 
at  our  disposal  to  bring  about  a  less  ex- 
pensive and  less  volatile  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  The  diver- 
sion of  resources  and  funds  to  this  mili- 
tary competition  Is  both  wasteful  and 
futile,  and  unless  we  attempt  to  provide 
rational  political  and  economic  reasons 
for  ending  it,  it  is  quite  likely  that  all  the 
parties  involved  will  have  suffered  tragic 
losses,  in  economic,  political,  psychologi- 
cal, and  human  terms.  This  Is  the  least 
that  we  can  contribute  to  this  perennially 
difficult  and  vexing  world  problem. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  very,  very  much  Indeed  for  his 
help  and  support. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
want  to  congratulate  the  distingviished 
gentleman  from  California  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  very  important  facts  that  the 
gentleman    is    setting    forth    today.    I 
think  it  is  particularly  significant  that 
the  eentleman  is  calling  attention  to  the 
problems  we  have  in  the  Middle  East  at 
this  time  when  so  much  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  own  country,  is  so  completely 
occupied,  and  quite  properly  so,  with  the 
problems  in  Vietnam.    While  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  in  Vietnam,  the 
gentleman    has    shown    what    is    hap- 
pening in  Egypt  and  to  what  extent  the 
peace   of  the   world   is  being   seriously 
threatened  in  that  sector  of  the  world.     I 
think  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that 
the  distinguished  son  of  one  of  our  great 
President  should  bring  this  message  to 
this  House.     I  am  sure  his  words  are 
going  to  be  echoed,  not  only  throughout 
America,  but  throughout  the  whole  free 
world  so  that  all  men  can  see  the  resd 
dangers  that  exist  today  in  Egypt,  and 
what    a    monumental    assignment    the 
free  world  has  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem.   Of  course,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  now  in  the  well  of 
of  the  House  well  recalls  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  his  distinguished  father  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  free  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East  which  is  today  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  that 
part  of  the  world.    So  I  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  most  rewarding  to  be  in  this 
House  today  to  hear  the  inspiring  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  to  hear  his  carefully  detailed  and 
well  thought-out  statement  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of   the   threat   that  exists   today 
against  the  great  nation  of  Israel  which 
is  our  anchor  of  freedom  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman.  He  Is 
performing  more  than  a  public  service  in 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  free 
world.  I  am  sure  his  speech  is  going  to 
arouse  many  concerns  throughout  the 
world,  and  properly  so.  I  should  cer- 
tainly like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
deep  concern  over  this  problem. 
Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  and 
my  coworker  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  say  to  him  that  as 
I  develop  the  remainder  of  the  story 
here  he  will  see  that  when  we  add  what 
Egypt  has  to  what  is  already  in  some  of 
the  other  Arab  States  the  imbalance 
becomes  even  worse. 

I  want  to  be  positive,  and  I  will  be 
positive  in  the  other  opportunities  I  will 
have  to  speak  on  this  vital  subject. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  reminder 
of  our  colleague  that  it  is  our  job  today  to 
prevent  something  before  it  happens  and 
not  wait  until  the  crisis  is  upon  us. 
Then,  when  our  honor  is  at  stake,  we 
shall  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  In 
bringing  this  Important  matter  of  the 
arms  race  In  the  Near  East  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  in 
Israel  and  of  seeing  first  hand  the 
amazing  development  of  that  small 
country.  I  have  witnessed  her  immigra- 
tion problems  and  her  competence  In 
taking  the  newcomers  and  placing  them 
in  productive  work.  It  is  an  area  of 
democracy  in  action  and  its  progress 
and  development  reminds  us  of  the 
West — not  the  East.  This  country  is  in 
contrast  to  some  of  its  neighbors. 

I  stood  on  a  hill  opposite  Mount  Zlon 
and  witnessed  the  depressing  aspect  of 
Jordan  and  the  beauty  and  growth  of  the 
new  area  of  Jerusalem  in  modern  Israel. 
This  is  a  contrast  to  sadden  the  heart 
because  Jordan  could,  with  the  aid  of 
technicians  in  Israel  and  cooperation  on 
the  use  of  water,  make  her  own  area 
blossom. 

Furthermore,  Israel  needs  to  spend  the 
money  she  is  now  forced  to  expend  for 
arms  on  education,  irrigation,  and  on  the 
absorption  of  her  refugees. 

Israel  was  an  early  experimenter  in 
desalination  with  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Zorkian.  These  processes  are  costly  and 
the  money,  now  diverted  to  arms  should 
be  spent  on  water  for  the  Negev;  that 
area  between  Ellat  and  Beersheba. 

The  dramatic  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  of  recognition  in  1948  for 
this  new  nation  has  been  followed  by 
continuous  progress  and  achievement. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  commemorative  coin 
from  that  land  which  is  lettered  "Torah 
Or"  or  roughly  translated:  "Knowledge 
Is  Light."  The  knowledge  which  this 
land  is  bringing  to  the  Near  East  is  a 
lamp  to  those  other  nations. 

Israel  is  not  bent  on  conquest  or 
aggression — unlike  Nasser,  she  Is  not 
maintaining  troops  in  southern  Arabia. 
While  traveling  in  that  land,  I  felt  the 
spirit  of  those  people  who  only  desire  to 
build  a  homeland  and  it  is  my  confidence 
they  will  succeed.  They  are  an  example 
to  the  entire  Near  East  of  the  best  use  of 
modern  technology  in  redeeming  a  for- 
merly arid  and  wasted  land.  They  plant 
10  million  trees  a  year  with  a  mortality 
rate  of  20  percent  but  they  are  bringing 
back  soil  and  crops  and  offer  an  amazing 
chapter  on  conservation. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  stop  the  conflicts  which  still 
distress  that  unhappy  land.  A  deter- 
mined attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  strive  for  peace  will  bring  bene- 
fits not  only  to  Israel  but  many  other 
areas  of  the  old  Bible  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  some  statis- 
tical information  which  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  appreci- 
ate having  added  to  his  exposition,  from 
Nation's  Business  of  this  month,  which 
indicates  a  part  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  business  aspects  of  this  program. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Israel:    Major  Market  Missed 
Only  a  lapse  in  Yankee  trading  shrewd- 
ness can  explain  America's  failure  to  capi- 
talize   on    export    opportunities    in    Israel's 
fast-growing  economy. 

By  1970  Israel  expects  to  double  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  she  had  In  1962.  In  the 
process,  the  real  value  of  her  Industrial  fixed 
assets  win  have  Increased  by  $1  billion.  Yet. 
American  equipment  exporters  show  little 
sign  of  rising  to  the  occasion.  Many  U.S. 
firms  have  not  even  bothered  to  appoint 
agents  in  the  country. 

Tlie  scope  of  the  opportunity  is  illustrated 
In  these  figures:  The  biggest  net  Investmeiu 
is  currently  planned  for  the  chemical  in- 
dustry ($178  million),  the  textile  industry 
($110  million),  mining  and  minerals  ($89 
million) ,  the  food  Industry  ($89  million)  and 
fuel  refining  ($59  million) .  Rubber,  plas- 
tics, and  wood  are  not  far  behind. 

For  4  years,  America's  share  of  the  Israel 
equipment  market  has  lagged  noticeably 
despite  the  fact  that  some  U.S.  Government 
loans  have  been  tied  to  purchases  in  th<* 
United  States.  Most  types  of  American 
equipment  are  not  offered  In  Israel  on  term^^ 
as  attractive  as  Swiss,  Italian,  or  West  Ger- 
man machines. 

Example:  A  big  Italian  concern  not  only 
guaranteed  Its  equipment  and  sent  Its  experts 
to  Install  It,  but  left  the  payment  received 
In  Israeli  banks  as  a  warranty  of  quality  and 
continued  efficient  operation. 

It's  not  all  bad  news  for  American  busi- 
nesses though.  American  suppliers  are  still 
predominant  in  agricultural  and  heavy  con- 
struction equipment.  They  also  supplied  a 
big  share  of  Israel's  Imports  of  electrical  and 
electronic  equipment  In  1964:  but  electronic 
equipment  Is  some  20  percent  cheaper  in 
Japan  and  this  may  affect  prospects  for  the 
future. 

Equipment  for  Israel's  rapidly  developing 
sjmthetic  fiber  and  yarn  Industry  Is  Imported 
mainly  from  Prance,  while  equipment  for  the 
cotton  Industry  Is  largely  German  and  Swiss 

With  the  volume  of  American  Government 
aid  to  Tel  Aviv  expected  to  decrease  further. 
the  outlook  for  American  equipment  e:<- 
porters  is  not  rosy — unless  they  start  lookins 
after  their  own  Interests  Instead  of  relying 
almost  solely  on  the  hope  that  their  Govern- 
ment will  do  It  for  them. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  veiT 
distinguished  and  wonderful  friend  from 
California. 

I  believe  we  must  emphasize  that  we 
are  not  doing  this  on  the  basis  of  emo- 
tion; we  are  doing  this  on  the  basis  of 
facts  and  statistics  and  what  actually 
exists  in  this  most  serious  situation. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
brilliant,  timely  and  forthright  presenta- 
tion on  the  fioor  today.  I  commend  him 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  a  crucial  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  vital  and  sensitive  situation 
In  the  mid-East,  and  for  highlighting 
the  blatant  arms  imbalance  in  the  area. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  cogent  views 
he  expressed  in  articulating  the  serious 


threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  brought 
about  by  this  arms  imbalance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  between  peoples  is 
the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  civilized 
human  beings.  Among  nations,  this 
peace  must  be  founded  either  upon  mu- 
tual respect  and  good  will,  or  upon  a 
balance  of  the  machinery  of  destruc- 
tion. In  the  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, we  are  living  "In  an  age  where  the 
instruments  of  war  have  far  outpaced 
the  instriiments  of  peace";  and,  sadly, 
this  is  particularly  true  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  Nasser  has  repudiated  over- 
tures of  good  will,  and  dashed  all  hopes 
of  earning  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 

Nasser  has  consistently  and  relent- 
lessly Identified  the  primary  foreign 
policy  goal  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— to  crush  the  young  nation  of 
Israel.  Toward  this  end,  he  has  acquired, 
since  1955,  $750  million  worth  of  Soviet 
military  equipment.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Daniel  Heller,  the  national  commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  journeyed 
to  the  Middle  East,  and  returned  with 
information  that  Egyptian  arms  escala- 
tion was  not  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
weapons  alone,  but  in  sophistication  as 
well.  He  observed  that  the  Russian 
equipment  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
included  new  Komar-class  missile  ships, 
SA-2  ground  to  air  missiles,  and  Tupolev 
16  and  Ilyushin  28  bombers.  In  addition, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  has  received 
over  1,000  firstline  tanks  from  the  Soviet 
Union — tanks  so  modern  that  they  are 
used  in  the  Russian  Army  itself. 

Because  of  its  size,  apd  because  Israel 
is  an  island  in  a  sea  of  hostility,  the 
measure  of  risk  which  Its  leaders  can 
assume  without  abdicating  their  respon- 
sibility, is  greatly  limited.  Failure  to 
take  defensive  precautions  would  not  be 
indicative  of  a  peace-loving  disposition, 
but  of  a  wanton  disregard  of  the  facts  of 
international  life.  Because  of  Its  strong 
identification  with  the  West,  and  with 
the  United  States  in  particular,  it  is  only 
natural  that  Israel  should  turn  to  us  for 
the  wherewithal  to  insure  its  possession 
of  an  adequate  deterrent. 

While  our  military  aid  to  Israel  has 
been  negligible — consisting  of  only  $27.6 
million  over  a  16-year  period,  none  of 
which,  incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  took 
the  form  of  grants — it  Is  also  true  that 
our  modest  economic  assistance  to  Israel 
has  creditably  served  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic needs  for  which  our  program  Is 
intended.  On  the  other  hand,  our  broad 
aid  program  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, amounting  to  over  $1  billion,  has 
made  it  possible  for  that  country  to  re- 
lease its  own  funds  for  massive  arms 
purchases.  Typical  of  Nasser's  flagrant 
abuse  of  our  program  is  the  revelation 
made  just  2  weeks  ago  by  the  GAO.  Our 
Government  accounting  agency  uncov- 
ered the  startling  fact  that  almost  half 
of  the  186,000  tons  of  corn  given  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  1961,  amounting  to  $23.7  mil- 
lion, ostensibly  for  distribution  to  the 
needy,  was  sold  by  Nasser,  thereby  fur- 
thering even  more  arms  purchases. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  largely  to  our 
massive  assistance,  the  arms  balance  in 


the  Middle  East  is  tipped  heavily  In  Nas- 
ser's favor.  And  this  problem  Is  ex- 
acerbated by  our  providing  arms  to  other 
Middle  East  countries.  The  State  De- 
partment Press  OflBcer,  Robert  McClos- 
key,  recently  revealed  that  we  were  ne- 
gotiating arms  agreements  with  Jordan, 
Saudia  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Lebanon.  Pre- 
sumably we  help  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  arms  in  these  coimtries  to  assist 
them  in  maintaining  political  stability  by 
resisting  the  pressures  of  Nasser,  and  to 
serve  as  an  alternative  to  the  suppliers 
of  Soviet  arms. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  end  this  imbal- 
ance, and  to  secure  a  halt  to  its  spiralling 
effect,  which  is  so  harmful  to  the  econ- 
omies, development,  and  social  progress 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  area.  To  do 
this,  we  must  begin  with,  and  root  out, 
the  source  of  the  trouble — and  let  there 
be  no  doubt  that  the  source  of  the  unrest 
Is  to  be  found  in  Cairo.  Without  its 
mammoth  supply  of  the  weapons  of  war, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  would  not  have 
intervened  In  the  Congo;  it  would  not, 
today,  have  50,000  troops  in  Yemen  to 
impose  its  will  on  that  defenseless  coun- 
try; it  would  not  sustain  its  bellicose 
attacks  on  Israel. 

I  believe — and  I  have  been  advocating 
this  for  years — that  we  must  stop  all  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  until  it  lim- 
its its  arms  buildup,  until  it  discontinues 
its  illegal  and  immoral  intervention  In 
the  affairs  of  other  states  and  until  it 
proves  our  assistance  is  truly  applied  to 
the  actual  purpose  of  such  programs — 
to  aid  the  recipient  nation's  economic 
development  and  social  progress.  Our 
country  has  given  of  its  bounty  well  over 
a  billion  dollars  of  economic  assistance 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  assistance 
which  has  enabled  Nasser  to  divert  the 
meager  resources  of  his  people  to  the 
building  of  a  big  and  brutal  war  machine. 
Our  best  estimates  indicate  that  in  Ye- 
men alone,  Nasser  spends  $1  million  a 
day  to  support  his  army  of  occupation. 
It  Is  my  contention  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  to  maintain  his  war- 
making  capability,  if  we  stopped  picking 
up  the  tab  for  his  domestic  needs.  We 
are  told  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
our  assistance  gives  us  increased  leverage 
in  dealing  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. If  this  is  so.  why  do  not  we  use  this 
leverage?  Why  do  not  we  insist  that  the 
size  and  employment  of  Egyptian  arms 
be  brought  within  the  bounds  of  reason? 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  slow  the  pace 
of  the  arms  race,  and  only  if  this  is  done 
can  all  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
fully  utilize  their  resources  and  exploit 
their  oouortunities  for  material,  social, 
and  spiritual  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
courageous,  well-reasoned  exposition  of 
this  vital  problem  pressing  inexorably  on 
all  those  who  recognize  their  responsibil- 
ity for  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  very  much  and  I  would  like  to 
particularly  stress  my  thanks  for  his 
leadership  and  that  of  others,  that  we 
were  able  to  recognize  the  need  for  doing 
something  about  the  Arab  boycott. 
That  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


But  certainly  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  we  must  now  move  for- 
ward to  have  a  solid  foreign  policy  In 
this  area. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  on  his  excel- 
lent presentation.  I  have  on  numerous 
occasions  pointed  to  the  danger  of  the 
growing  military  Imbalance  In  the  Near 
East.  As  the  gentleman  has  so  force- 
fully pointed  out,  the  moment  the  Arabs 
feel  strong  enough  to  conquer  Israel, 
they  will  attempt  to  destroy  this  gallant 
State.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  dis- 
astrous, not  only  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Near  East,  but  also  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  proposed  that  our 
Government  seek  to  gain  a  disarmament 
agreement  in  the  Near  East.  I  again 
strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
exert  Its  utmost  efforts  In  this  direction. 
That  the  need  is  urgent  should  now  be 
beyond  question.  I  shall  include,  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  a  study  by  Mr. 
David  Wood  for  the  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  which  illustrates  with 
dreadful  clarity  the  arms  buildup  of 
the  Arab  States. 

It  must  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Israel  has  no  desire  to  engage  In  an 
arms  race,  and  has  increased  her  mili- 
tary strength  only  In  response  to  the 
menace  presented  by  her  neighbors' 
actions.  Israel  has  preferred  to  act  as 
a  force  for  peace,  using  her  efforts  not 
destructively,  but  creatively.  She  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of  an 
underdeveloped  nation  into  a  modern, 
thriving  state  with  a  sound  economy. 
The  problems  of  all  underdeveloped 
nations  have  been  her  problems. 

Israel  is  currently  holding  her  third 
annual  Rehovot  Conference,  in  an  effort 
to  develop  new  economic  alternatives 
for  the  backward  nations  of  the  world. 
The  New  York  Times  today  carried  an 
excellent  report  on  this  conference, 
which  I  shall  include  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  for  the  careful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the  march 
of  Near  Eastern  history  was  changed 
from  war  to  peace,  from  destructive 
military  action  to  constructive  economic 
action.  If  that  change  is  to  occur,  the 
United  States  must  lend  great  assistance 
to  help  bring  it  about. 
[From  the  Jewish  Observer  &  Middle  East 
Review,  Aug.  6.  1965] 

The   MtLFTARY    Strength    of    Israel's    Arab 
Neighbors 

(A  survey  prepared  by  David  Wood  for  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies) 

(Note. — The  figures  of  formations  given  on 
these  pages  refer  to  their  authorized  strength 
and  do  not  take  account  of  situations  where 
formations  may  not  be  up  to  strength. 
Authorized  strengths  may  also  vary  between 
different  arms  of  services. 

(The  Soviet  motorized  division  at  full 
strength  Is  around  11,000  men,  and  the  cur- 
rent strength  of  many  of  those  stationed  In 
Europe  Is  reckoned  to  be  nearer  8.000  to 
9,000.  They  are  thus  considerably  smaller 
than  the  U.S.  divisions,  who  In  their  new  road 
organization  make  up  15,000  men.  The 
British  Army  Is  organized  nowadays  by  bri- 
gades or  brigade  groups.    A  British  brigade 
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consists  of  4,500  men,  though  It  may  be  rein- 
forced for  a  pairticular  task  up  to  a  flgvu-e  as 
high  as  8,000  men. 

(Thus  in  the  Middle  East  context  an 
Israel  brigade  group,  whose  organization  Is 
close  to  the  British  pattern,  has  a  normal 
strength  of  about  3,500  men.  A  Jordanian 
brigade  (also  organized  on  British  lines)  is 
about  the  same  size,  but  has  fewer  support- 
ing arms.  In  Iraq  a  divisional  structure  simi- 
lar to  the  old  British  division  has  been 
retained,  with  an  authorized  strength  of 
around  12,000  men,  though  in  practice  Iraqi 
divisions  are  maintained  at  about  two-thirds 
of  this  figure.  United  Arab  Republic  forma- 
tions, however,  are  organized  on  Soviet  lines 
and  have  comparable  strengths.  Divisions  In 
CENTO  primarily  using  American  equip- 
ment, tend  to  be  organized  on  American 
models.) 

IRAQ 

General:    population:    7  million;   military 
service:      2      years.       Defense      expenditvire 
(latest  available)  :   ID51  million   ($142  mil- 
lion; total  armed  forces:   82,000. 
Army 

Total  strength:  70,000.  Two  motorized 
Infantry  divisions  (authorized  strength 
13,200,  actual  strength  6,500  each);  one 
armored  division  (authorized  strength 
11,600  actual  strength  c.  8.000)  two  moun- 
tain divisions  (authorized  strength  10,500, 
actual  strength  c.  9,000). 

Ministry  of  Defense  troops:  One  mecha- 
nized brigade,  two  mechanized  guard  battal- 
ions. Equipment  Includes  at  least  375  T-34 
and  T-54  tanks,  approximately  120  centuri- 
ons and  40  M-24  Chaffee  light  tanks.  The 
T-54's  are  with  the  armored  division,  the 
T-34's  with  the  motorized  infantry  divisions, 
and  the  centurions  with  the  mechanized 
brigades. 

Navy 

Total  strength:  1.800.  Fourteen  ex-Sovlet 
motor  torpedo  boats  (only  7  operational); 
six  armored  gunboats  (ex-Sovlet);  some 
small  patrol  boats.  Organized  for  operations 
In  the  Shatt  El  Arab  and  Persian  Gulf 
sectors. 

Air  Force 

Total  strength:  c.  10,000  (about  200  planes. 
Including  tralnerr.) .  One  Interceptor  squad- 
ron Hunters;  one  Interceptor  squadron  Mlg- 
21;  one  ground  attack  squadron  Mig-17;  one 
squadron  Tu-16  medium  bombers;  one 
squadron  11-28  light  bombers;  one  squadron 
Mig-19  all-weather  fighters;  one  squadron 
Westland  Mk.  22  and  Ml-4  helicopters;  two 
squadrons  Antonov,  Ilyushln  and  Dakota 
transports;  communications  and  training 
aircraft.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  these 
formations  may  be  as  little  as  50  percent 
operational  due  to  cannlbalizatlon  and 
faulty  maintenance. 

JORDAN 

General:  Population:  1,900.000;  military 
service:  voluntary  for  Regular  Army.  A  lim- 
ited training  commitment  for  National 
Guard.  Defense  expenditure:  ID21  million 
($59  million). 

Army 

Total  strength:  38,000  (regular)  to  be  In- 
creased to  63,000;  four  Infantry  brigades; 
two  armored  brigades;  one  Royal  Guards 
brigade.  Most  arms  and  equipment  are 
American,  including  M-48  Patton  tanks. 
British  equipment  Includes  Centurion  and 
Charioteer  tanks,  Saracen  and  Ferret  APCs. 
and  25  pounder  guns. 

National  Guard 

There  is  a  partially  mobilized  National 
Guard  of  about  30,000  men.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister has  recently  stated  In  Parliament  that 
the  National  Guard  will  be  Incorporated  Into 
the  Army,  but  no  further  details  were  given. 


Police  and  gendarmerie 
About  5.000  civil  police.     There  is  also  a 
force  of  Desert  Police  provided  with  camels 
and  some  four-wheeled  drive  vehicles. 

Navy 
A  small  Jordanian  sea  force  operating  a 
few  patrol  craft  In  the  Dead  Sea  and  from 
Aqaba. 

Air  Force 

Strength:  1.500  men.  about  50  planes;  one 
squadron  Hunter  Mk.  six  Jet  fighters  (formed 
from  amalgamation  of  two  previous  squad- 
rons): one  transport  squadron,  including 
four  DC-3s;  four  Alouette  helicopters  are  be- 
ing purchased;  one  squadron  Hunter-67  and 
Jet  Provost  trainers. 

LEBANON 

General:  Population:  1,900,00  (excluding 
Palestinian  refugees:  145,000  approximately). 
Total  armed  forces:  11,000;  defense  expendi- 
tures: £Leb  94,500,000  ($31  million). 

Army 

Strength:  about  10.000;  eight  Infantry  bat- 
talions; two  armored  battalions.  Gendar- 
merie: about  2.500;  police:  about  500.  Se- 
curity force:  about  250.  The  army  and 
gendarmerie  are  British,  American,  and 
French  equipped;  there  are  42  light  French 
tanks  (AMX-13). 

Navy 
Strength:  about  200  men;  one  coastal  es- 
cort; three  coastal  patrol  launches;  one  land- 
ing craft. 

Air  Force 

Strength:  about  600  men,  18  aircraft;  five 
Hunter  Jet  fighters  (6  more  have  been  or- 
dered ) ;  three  Vampire  fighter-bombers/ 
trainers:  one  Chipmunk  primary  trainer; 
one  Dove  light  transport;  eight  Alouette  II 
and  rn  helicopters. 

SAUDI    ARABIA 

General:  population  6.750.000;  military 
service:  voluntary  for  Regular  Army.  Total 
armed  forces:  55.000;  defense  expenditure 
1963-64:  SR479,600.000   ($108  million). 

Army 

Regular  Army:  strength  30.000;  one  ar- 
mored brigade;  one  mechanized  brigade. 
Internal  Security  Corps  of  one  Royal  Guards 
Brigade  and  five  Infantry  regiments.  Equip- 
ment Includes  M-24  Chaffee  light  tanks. 
Vigilant  antitank  missiles  and  Staghound 
armored  cars.  Tribal  levies  (White  Army)  : 
strength  20,000  40-50  battalion-sized  units 
equipped  with  light  arms  only: 

Navy 

Strength:  1,000  officers  and  men;  three 
gunboats  ex-U.S.  submarine  chasers);  six  PT 
boats;  nine  patrol  launches;  eight  landing 
craft;   two  armed  coastal  transports. 

i4<r  Force 

Current  strength:  4.000;  one  squadron 
P-86F  Sabre  fighters;  nine  B-26  Invader  tac- 
tical bombers;  five  C-123  Provider  transports. 

It  Is  hoped  to  acquire  some  supersonic  Jet 
fighters  In  the  near  future  (possibly  F-5, 
Lightning  Mk.  2  or  Mirage  IIIC) .  The  Saudi 
Government  has  allocated  up  to  $250  million 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  comprehensive  air 
defense  system,  Including  a  nationwide 
radar  network,  supersonic  Interceptors, 
ground-to-air  missiles,  and  operations  con- 
trol centers.  But  even  If  this  system  Is 
Incorporated  Into  the  Saudi  armed  forces. 
It  will  have  to  be  operated  by  foreign  crews 
for  the  next  5  to  6  years. 

STRIA 

General:  population  5,500.000;  military 
service:  2  years  (Jews  are  exempted).  Total 
armed  forces;  61,000  (excluding  gendar- 
merie and  reserve);  defense  expenditure 
(latest  available) :  equivalent  to  £32  million 
($89,500,000). 


Army 

Strength:  50,000;  three  armoured  brigades 
(about  2.200  men  each);  five  motor Ised  In- 
fantry brigades  (about  3,500  men  each);  one 
parachute  battalion;  six  artillery  regiments. 

The  armored  brigades  are  equipped  with 
T-54  tanks  and  SU-100  assault  guns,  the 
tank  companies  of  the  Infantry  brigades 
with  T-34  tanks  and  the  Infantry  battalions 
of  armoured  brigades  with  Soviet  BTR-152 
armoured  personnel  carriers;  total  number 
of  tanks  In  service  is  about  400.  Including  at 
least  200  T-34.  150  T-54,  and  some  older  Ger- 
man models;  other  army  equipment  is  either 
Czech  or  Soviet. 

Desert  Guard:  There  are  three  battalions 
of  a  Desert  Guard  (4,000  men  approximately; 
their  mission  is  to  maintain  order  In  desert 
areas) . 

Reserves:  There  Is  a  reserve  army  with  a 
current  strength  of  40,000.  a  gendarmerie  of 
8,000  and  the  civil  police  with  a  strength  of 
1,800. 

Navy 

Strength:  1,300;  2  minesweepers  (ex- 
Sovlet)  ;  6  submarine  chasers  (3  ex-French,  3 
ex-Soviet);  4  fast  p>atrol  boats  (Soviet  "Ko- 
mar"  class  guided  missile  carriers) ;  12  motor 
torpedo  boats  (ex-Sovlet  P-4  class);  4  land- 
Ing  craft;  about  6  auxiliary  vessels. 

Air  Force 
Strength:  9,000  men  approximately,  about 
150  to  160  planes;  two  squadrons  MIG-17  Jet 
fighters  of  24  planes  each;  one  squadron 
MIG-19  Jet  fighters  of  24  planes;  one  squad- 
ron MIG-21P  Jet  fighters  with  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles  (26  planes);  four  11-28  light  bombers; 
six  11-24  transports  (elements  of  1  squadron 
of  15  planes) .  Some  Chipmunk,  Soviet  Yak- 
11  and  Yak-18  basic  prop  trainers  and  L-29 
Maya  Jet  trainers  (Czech) .  Some  Soviet  hel- 
icopters; It  has  been  reported  that  a  squad- 
ron of  Tu-16  Badger  medium  bombers  may 
be  delivered  in  the  near  future. 

UNITED   ARAB   REPUBLIC 

General:  Population,  28  million;  total 
armed  forces  (regular),  180,000;  (national 
guard  and  organized  reserve  units),  120,000. 
Military  service:  2  years  with  regular  forces. 
It  Is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  all  Egyp- 
tian conscripts  are  rejected  for  medical  or 
mental  reasons.  Defense  estimates  1964- 
65:  £E  192  million  ($400  million). 
Army  {regular) 

Strength:  150,000  of  which  more  than 
30.000  are  in  the  Yemen,  and  some  5.000  in 
Iraq;  2  armored  divisions  ( 1  still  forming)  of 
11.200  men  each;  3  motorized  rifle  divisions 
of  11.800  men  each;  6  area  commands  for 
static  defense  forces  (not  all  up  to  strength); 
1  parachute  brigade  (three  battalions);  12 
artillery  regiments;  various  support  and 
headquarter  units.  The  armored  divisions 
are  organized  on  the  Soviet  pattern  and  con- 
sist of  a  tank  regiment  with  99  T-54  medium 
tanks,  a  heavy  support  regiment  with  25  JS-3 
heavy  tanks  and  33  SU-100  assault  guns,  an 
armored  infantry  regiment  which  Includes 
10  SU-lOO's,  an  artillery  regiment  with  24 
122-mm.  field  guns,  a  battalion  of  12  Katyu- 
sha rocket  launchers  and  an  antiaircraft 
battalion  with  34  AA  cannons. 

The  motorized  rifle  divisions  also  on  tlie 
Soviet  pattern,  consist  of  a  tank  regiment 
with  99  T-34  mediimi  tanks.  2  armored  in- 
fantry regiments  with  10  SU-lOO's  each,  an 
artillery  regiment  with  24  122-mm.  field  guns 
and  an  antiaircraft  battalion  with  36  AA 
guns.  Soviet  BTR^152  and  BTR-40  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  together  with  soft- 
skinned  personnel  carriers,  are  In  service 
with  both  armored  and  mechanized  divisions. 

Probable  current  tank  strength  (allowing 
for  deficiencies  In  establishment)  :  1.200 
tanks  and  assault  guns,  Including:  400  T-34; 
at  least  350  T-54;  60  JS-3  with  120  mm.  guns; 


150  SU-100  with  100  mm.  guns;  30  MK-m 
Centurions  (with  reserve  units) ;  20  AMX-13 
(with  reserve  units) . 

AFC  strength :  650  with  the  armored  divi- 
sions; 160  in  Yemen;  250  with  the  mecha- 
nized divisions.  This  gives  a  total  of  1,160 
out  of  an  original  1.400  delivered  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  Czechoslovakia,  plus  an  estimated 
450  assembled  locally. 

Forces  in  the  Yemen 

The  Yemen  Expeditionary  Force  consists 
of  elements  of  two  of  the  mechanized  divi- 
sions, the  parachute  brigade  and  two  ar- 
mored task  forces  of  brigade  size.  It  includes 
both  regular  and  reservist  units.  There  are 
also  reported  to  be  5,000  men  stationed  In 
Iraq  to  assist  the  internal  security  forces  of 
that  country. 

Anti-Aircraft  Command 

Operated  Jointly  by  Army  and  Air  Force. 
In  addition  to  85  mm.  guns  and  a  radar  net- 
work, contains  about  10  batteries  of  Soviet 
SA-2  Guideline  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Missile  Command 

This  Is  separate  from  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  and  consists  of  about  4,500  men,  In- 
cluding civilian  technicians.  About  300  mis- 
siles are  estimated  to  have  been  built;  these 
Include  the  Al  Zafir.  which  carries  a  1,000- 
pound  warhead  some  235  miles,  the  Al  Kahlr, 
wiiich  carries  a  rather  larger  warhead  up  to 
375  miles,  and  Al  Ared,  which  carries  a  1-ton 
warhead  some  440  miles.  The  first  two  of 
these  can  be  launched  from  mobile  plat- 
forms, but  the  Al  Ared  requires  a  static 
launch  site. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians 
have  either  developed  a  reliable  guidance  sys- 
tem for  these  missiles  or  have  decided  what 
kind  of  warheads  to  use.  It  is  reported  that 
experiments  with  radioactive  or  bacteriolog- 
ical changes  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  at  present  no  fis- 
sionable material  which  they  could  use  for 
nuclear  warheads. 

Reserves 

The  National  Guard  and  organized  reserve 
units  total  some  120,000  men.  Of  these  some 
20,000  have  been  called  up  for  active  duty 
and  are  serving  in  the  Yemen. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  seems  to  have 
established  no  second-line  reserve  force,  nor 
does  It  have  any  organization  for  swift 
mobilization  of  those  with  military  experi- 
ence. This  is  surprising  in  that  up  to  80,000 
conscripts  are  discharged  from  the  regular 
forces  each  year,  and  the  explanation  may 
He  In  the  lack  of  trained  officers  and  senior 
NCOS  for  reservist  formations. 

Navy 
Strength:  11,000  officers  and  men,  including 
Coast  Guard's  4  destroyers  (ex-Soviet  "Skory" 
class);  2  destroyers  (ex-British  Z  type);  6 
submarine  chasers  (ex-Sovlet)  3  other  escort 
vessels;  6  minesweepers  (4  ex-Soviet,  2  ex- 
British)  ;  9  submarines  (ex-Soviet  "W"  class) ; 
14  fast  patrol  boats  (10  ex-Sovlet  "Komar" 
class,  4  ex-Soviet  "Osa"  class,  each  with 
guided  missiles  of  20  miles  range) ;  44  motor 
torpedo  boats  (36  ex-Sovlet,  8  ex-Yugoslav); 
10  other  vessels.  There  is  a  strong  naval 
logistics  capability  including  some  landing 
craft.    Naval  reserves  total  some  5.000  men. 

Air  Force 

Strength:  10,000  to  15.000  officers  and  men, 
plus  3,000  to  4,000  reservists;  total  of  cur- 
rently operational  aircraft  Is  500;  this  In- 
cludes 40  helicopters  and  some  60  transport 
aircraft,  but  excludes  trainers.  Combat  for- 
mation Include:  25  to  30  Tu-16  medium 
bombers  (2  understrength  squadron);  four 
squadron  11-28  light  bombers  of  18  planes 
each;  2  squadrons  Mlg-21  Interceptors  of  26 
planes    each     (probably    armed    with    alr- 


to-alr  missiles) ;  4  squadrons  Mlg-19  all 
weather  fighters  (some  80  planes  in  all);  4 
squadrons  Mlg-17  fighter  bombers  (80  to  100 
planes) .  Two  squadrons  of  obsolete  Mig-15'8 
(about  50  planes)  are  used  as  ground -attack 
fighters  in  the  Yemen,  together  with  1  squad- 
ron of  converted  Yak-9  trainers,  and  oc- 
casional n-28  and  Tu-16  sorties  from  Egypt. 
Transport  aircraft  Include  twin-engined  II- 
14  and  four-englned  An-12  transports,  and 
together  with  lighter  liaison  aircraft  total 
about  60  planes.  Helicopters  are  entirely 
of  Soviet  and  Czech  origin. 

Training  aircraft  Include  Mig  and  Yak 
Jet  trainers,  including  those  used  in  a 
ground-attack  role  In  the  Yemen. 

More  World  Aid  Urged  bt  Eshkol — Israeli 
Premier  Addresses  Economic  Conference 

(By  James  Feron) 

Jerusalettm  (Israeli  Sector)  August  9. — 
Premier  Levi  Eshkol  said  today  that  aid  given 
to  developing  states  "should  not  be  seen 
merely  as  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  nations." 

Mr.  Eshkol,  speaking  before  economic  and 
fiscal  experts  from  44  countries  at  Israel's 
third  Rehovot  Conference,  said  development 
assistance  should  become  "part  of  a  moral 
order  and  of  a  sense  of  reciprocal  interest." 
He  added: 

"Just  as  a  citizen  with  a  high  Income  un- 
derstands that  he  must  use  part  of  this  In- 
come through  his  government  for  the  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare  of  people  whose 
Income  Is  lower."  so  should  wealthy  nations 
assume  the  responsibility  of  contributing 
part  of  their  Income  to  help  developing 
states. 

The  Israeli  leader  spoke  In  the  auditorium 
of  Hebrew  University,  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  conference.  The  other  sponsors  are  the 
Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  in  Rehovot 
and  the  Bank  of  Israel,  whose  governor, 
David  Horowitz,  seconded  Mr.  Eshkol's  plea. 

PLEA  TO  rich  countries 

Mr.  Horowitz  renewed  an  appeal  for 
wealthy  countries  to  allocate  between  1  and 
2  percent  of  their  gross  national  products 
each  year  to  provide  capital  for  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

He  said  "the  theoretical  assumption"  that 
a  surplus  of  capital  In  the  Western  countries 
would  be  attracted  to  countries  with  under- 
developed resources  "had  not  come  true." 

Insecurity  is  only  one  factor  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  capital  flow,  Mr.  Horowitz  said. 
The  low  productivity  of  the  labor  force  is 
another  factor,  he  noted,  adding  that  capital 
Is  reluctant  to  break  virgin  ground  in  under- 
developed areas  while  the  lure  of  profitable 
Investment  in  developed  areas  remain  great. 

The  Polish-born  bank  governor,  whose  na- 
tion Is  both  a  giver  and  a  recipient  of  aid, 
said  effective  utilization  of  capital  in  the  re- 
cipient territories  needed  the  following : 

Measures  to  prevent  capital  flight,  a  taxa- 
tion system  to  promote  the  formation  of 
capital  and  distribute  wealth  evenly,  land 
reform,  selectivity  of  Investment,  proper  al- 
locations to  education,  economic  planning, 
the  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge,  facili- 
ties for  family  planning,  and  adequate  mone- 
tary restraints. 

Thirty-four  Cabinet  ministers,  many  from 
African  States  where  Israeli  experts  are  pro- 
viding technical  assistance,  were  among  the 
59  official  delegates  who  will  attend  the  10 
days  of  meetings. 

Among  the  experts  at  the  parley  are  Pierre 
Mendes-France,  a  former  French  Premier; 
Prof.  J.  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  American 
economist  and  former  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia; Prof.  Simon  Kviznets,  of  Harvard,  and 
Nicholas  Kaldor,  an  economist  who  is  an 
adviser  to  the  British  Government. 


JOHNSON'S   CRITICISM   OP  FORD 
BACKFIRES 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
across  the  Nation,  responsible  news 
media  comes  to  the  defense  of  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford,  House  mi- 
nority leader,  who  was  the  target  of  a 
bitter,  taxmting  verbal  attack  by  the 
President. 

I  refer  in  this  instance  to  a  strong 
editorial  published  in  my  own  home- 
town paper,  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  State 
Journal,  under  a  headline  reading 
"Johnson's  Criticism  of  Ford  Backfires." 

The  editorial  published  August  4, 1965, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  President's 
unwarranted  remarks  directed  at  Mr. 
Ford  : 

Johnson's  Criticism  of  Ford  Backfires 

President  Johnson's  sharp  irritation  at  im- 
plications of  politics  In  the  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  troop  commitments  in  Vietnam  seems 
to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  "methlnks  he  pro- 
testeth  too  much." 

Over  the  weekend  the  President  under- 
took to  spank  "a  Republican  leader" — pre- 
stmiably  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Re- 
publican, of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  House  mi- 
nority leader — for  what  the  President  claimed 
was  a  case  of  leaking  and  distorting  a  deci- 
sion not  to  activate  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
units  at  this  time. 

In  the  curious  shadowboxlng  world  of 
anonymous  background  briefings  by  politi- 
cal principals,  President  Johnson  charged,  the 
Republican  said  a  report  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield.  Democrat,  of  Montana.  Senate 
majority  leader,  advised  Johnson  to  avoid 
calling  up  Reserves  because  of  political  Im- 
plications. 

Now  this  was  only  background  briefing, 
and,  therefore.  In  the  true  traditions  of  the 
procedure.  Ford's  name  was  not  used.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  spanked  anonymously — or 
tried  to,  thereby  indicting  by  implication 
every  Republican  who  attended. 

A  greenhorn  stunt,  the  President  said. 

"Most  of  the  people  you  deal  with  respect 
the  confidence,  but  once  in  a  while  an  iil- 
experienced  man,  or  a  new  one,  or  a  bitter 
partisan  has  to  play  a  little  politics,"  the 
President  said. 

He  denied  that  the  Mansfield  report  even 
mentioned  the  reservist  Issue.  So  did  Ford. 
And  Ford  denied  saying  It  did. 

But  It  appears  two  other  unnamed  Demo- 
cratic Senators  had  offered  such  advice,  a 
fact  mentioned  at  the  anonymous  Ford 
briefing  session. 

And  so  we  have  a  ludicrous  case  of  Presi- 
dential criticism  of  an  anonymous  House 
leader  for  an  anonymous  background  state- 
ment that  wasn't  made  in  the  first  place. 
Somehow  it  all  sounds  like  stories  making 
the  rounds  of  a  neighborhood,  the  sort  of 
Jumping  at  conclusions  and  failure  to  check 
facts  that  Is  the  woof  and  warp  of  gossip. 

Whether  or  not  the  President's  decision 
not  to  call  up  the  Reserves  now  had  political 
motivation  we  may  never  know.  The  fact 
that  he  lashed  out  with  such  vehemence  be- 
fore having  accurate  information  argues 
either  righteous  indignation  or  extra  sensi- 
tivity to  unpleasant  truth. 
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Until  an  unnamed  official  cites  an  unnamed 
source  close  to  a  usually  reliable  unnamed 
office  In  an  oval  room,  giving  the  fuller  back- 
ground of  discussion  on  an  unnamed  day  on 
an  unnamed  subject,  we'll  Just  have  to  con- 
duct the  Nation's  affairs  without  knowing 
for  sure  which  It  was. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
SEMANTICS 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Economic  Statistics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a 
unanimous  report  on  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Review  Committee 
for  Balance -of -Payments  Statistics, 
commonly  known  as  the  Bernstein  re- 
port. As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  was  pleased  to  join  in  that  report. 

However,  I  feel  that  some  additional 
thoughts  of  my  own  on  the  semantic 
difficulties  involved  in  balance-of-pay- 
ments  accounting  are  in  order.  Balance- 
of-payments  discussions  in  the  past  have 
been  so  plagued  with  words  such  as 
favorable,  unfavorable,  visible,  invisible, 
active,  passive,  basic,  and  a  variety  of 
other  terms,  that  one  would  hope  that 
in  any  rethinking  of  the  statistics  the  in- 
jection of  new  semantic  difficulties  could 
be  avoided. 

One  semantic  problem  involves  the  use 
of  the  term  "oflicial  settlements,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  concept  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  surplus  and  deficit  endorsed  by 
the  Bernstein  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee. I  think  a  better  term  might 
be  "transactions  by  the  monetary  au- 
thorities." 

The  term  "official,"  for  example,  in 
the  particular  context  of  Government 
statistics,  risks  being  interpreted  as  being 
definitive,  conclusive,  and  authorita- 
tive— an  attribute  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
titled in  the  present  discussion.  The 
debate  on  the  proposal  is  ample  demon- 
stration that  it  is  not  God-given  in  its 
qualities.  Every  governmentally  pro- 
duced statistical  table  must,  of  necessity, 
have  a  last  or  bottom  line  but  this  gives 
it  no  greater  sanctity  or  status  than  the 
figures  upon  which  it  is  dependent  and 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  term  "official,"  moreover,  is  not 
necessarily  related  in  its  day-to-day  con- 
notations to  the  actions  of  the  monetary 
authorities  of  the  several  countries.  By 
definition,  the  action  of  any  public  offi- 
cial acting  in  his  official  capacity,  or 
from  an  authority  derived  from  his  office 
or  position,  is  properly  encompassed 
within  the  word  "official."  In  this  sense, 
actions  taken  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment authorities,  the  administrators  of 
development  aid.  or  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  grants  and  loans,  are  no  less 
official  than  those  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  treating  international  trans- 
actions. Balance-of-payments  statis- 
tics have,  for  example,  within  recent 
months    involved    the    prepayment    of 


loans  and  the  prepayment  of  military 
supply  costs  which  were  not  undertaken 
as  actions  by  the  monetary  authorities, 
although  the  agencies  involved  were  un- 
doubtedly influenced  in  part  by  balance- 
of-payments  considerations. 

The  word  "settlement,"  likewise,  has 
the  semantic  difficulty  of  ignoring  the 
fact  that  every  item  making  up  the  in- 
ternational accounts  whether,  as  the 
economists  say,  above  or  below  the  line, 
is  equally  essential  and  effective  to  the 
reality  of  that  balance.  Without  the 
transactions  by  merchants,  tourists,  and 
emigrants,  without  the  military  and  aid 
expenditures,  there  would  be  no  interna- 
tional account  to  balance. 

The  distinction  between  items  in  the 
balance-of-payments  accounts  hinges 
primarily  upon  the  kind  of  stimulus  or 
motivation  which  gives  rise  to  the  items. 
In  this  sense,  one  might  count  the  pri- 
vate sector  including  merchandise  trade, 
service  income  and  costs,  tourism,  and 
profit-seeking  capital  movements.  A 
second  class  would  be  the  automatic 
Government  transactions  prompted  by 
international,  political,  and  develop- 
mental considerations,  including  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  aid.  The  third 
category  of  items  entering  into  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments account  are  transac- 
tions undertaken  by  the  monetary  au- 
thorities with  economic  stability, 
growth,  and  monetary  considerations  in 
mind.  This  seems  to  be  the  class  of 
items  which  the  review  committee  pro- 
poses to  call  "official  settlements." 

I  wonder,  therefore,  if  instead  of  the 
confusing  term  "official  settlements," 
there  might  not  be  some  gain  in  under- 
standing and  in  presentation  if  these 
transactions  were  forthrightly  denomi- 
nated as  they  are — transactions  by  the 
monetary  authorities.  This  seems  to  be 
what  the  proposal,  indeed,  involves  and 
seems  less  likely  to  add  to  the  already 
confused  statistics. 


MORE  ON  THE  BREAD  TAX 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15, 
1965.  I  introduced  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  July 
monthly  economic  letter  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  discussing 
in  a  scholarly  fashion  the  administration 
proposal  to  increase  the  wheat  process- 
ing tax  initiated  last  year  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25.  I  also  placed  in  the  Record  a 
most  unusual  reply  to  this  article  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman. 
I  thought  no  further  comment  was 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  Mr.  Freeman's  letter.  How- 
ever, an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  Tuesday.  July  20,  1965.  entitled 
"Sowing  Economic  Nonsense,"  provides 
proper  comment.  I  am  placing  this  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  apparently 


not  learned  the  ethics  of  proper  public 
discussion  and  debate. 

Now  I  have  just  had  called  to  my  at- 
tention one  of  the  most  bizarre  and  ex- 
traordinary documents  that  has  reached 
my  office  in  all  the  years  that  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  This  smouldering  and 
libelous  document,  I  was  able  to  verify 
at  the  bottom  of  its  first  page,  was  an 
official  release  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Freeman  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  representatives  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  gathered  here  in 
Washington  on  Monday,  August  2.  In 
strident  and  awesome  paragraphs  it  tells 
of  a  violent  plot : 

For  more  than  4  years  I  have  been  In  the 
thick  of  battles  for  constructive,  progressive 
national  farm  and  food  legislation.  Until 
now  I  thought  I  had  known  every  experience, 
every  situation  that  could  be  associated  with 
such  efforts. 

But  this  year  something  new  has  been 
added. 

At  no  other  time  have  the  big  special  Inter- 
ests been  as  active,  as  aggressive,  as  go  for 
broke  In  opposition  to  public  Interest  legis- 
lation as  they  are  In  fighting  the  Great  So- 
ciety farm  bill — particularly  Its  wheat  section. 

The  bread  trust  Is  conducting  the  most 
bitter,  the  most  Irresponsible,  and  most 
heavily  financed  attack  ever  aimed  at  farm 
and  food  legislation. 

The  bread  trust?  Seven  times  in  the 
following  seven  paragraphs  Mr.  Freeman 
strikes  out  at  the  bread  trust.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  I  have  more  than  a 
smattering  of  interest.  Combating  trusts 
and  monopolies  have  taken  up  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  my  time.  Mr.  Free- 
man accuses  this  particular  trust,  among 
lesser  things,  with  "laying  of  a  propa- 
ganda barrage"  and  'painting  a  tearful 
picture  of  its  concern  for  the  poor." 
Reading  the  Secretary's  speech  there  is 
little  question  of  who  is  laying  the  propa- 
ganda barrage  and  painting  a  tearful 
picture  of  concern  for  the  poor.  It  is  the 
Secretary  himself.  If  there  is  a  bread 
trust  we  should  take  action.  Trusts  are 
an  economic  menace  and  are  illegal.  If 
Mr.  Freeman  has  found  one  wrapped  in 
a  loaf  of  bread  we  should  proceed  to  slice 
it  up  rather  than  to  table  it. 

Perhaps  the  Secretary  made  his  speech 
in  the  wrong  building.  He  must  have 
meant  to  give  his  speech  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Department  of  Justice 
within  earshot  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
rather  than  on  his  own  grounds  at  Agri- 
culture. What  a  .shame  that  he  did  not, 
in  proper  citizenly  fashion,  explain  his 
bread  trust  to  those  who  could  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  under  law  are  re- 
quired to  take  action.  And  has  he  been 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  5  years 
and  ju.st  learned  about  this  sinister 
monopoly? 

None  of  us  should  fail  a  public  servant 
in  the  faithful  commission  of  his  duties. 
I  decided  to  help  him  ferret  out  the 
bread  trust  working  from  a  clue  the 
Secretary  himself  gave  out  in  his  speech, 
when  he  said : 

The  bread  trust  Is  buying  words  by  the 
bale  from  the  Madison  Avenue  propaganda 
factories.  It  projects  them  through  a  broad 
range  of  public  and  private  communications 
media.  It  has  hired  free-wheeling  profes- 
sional lobbyists  who  have  access  to  the  plush 
entertainment  places. 
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My  first  call,  naturally,  was  to  its  lair 
for  Mr.  Freeman  notified  all  of  us  that 
it  had  been  frolicking  about  Capitol  Hill 
disguised  as  a  wheat  users  committee.  I 
was  somewhat  taken  aback  to  find  that 
the  plushness  of  the  wheat  users  com- 
mittee consisted  of  a  single  room  at  the 
Congressional  Hotel  with  sandwiches 
brought  in  from  the  Cap-Snack  Carry- 
out  Service. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  almost  at  once 
that  80  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
wheat  users  committee  are  small  inde- 
pendent bakers.  They  seem  to  worry 
about  Mr.  Freeman's  bread  tax  on  the 
simple  ground  that  it  might  put  them 
out  of  business,  and  they  wonder  whether 
their  concern  for  their  business  has  an- 
gered Mr.  Freeman.  But  Holmes-like  I 
was  determined  to  find  this  evil  combine 
even  if  it  lurked  in  the  ovens  of  inde- 
pendent bakers  such  as  Pollman's  Bake 
.•thop  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  the  Bon  Ton 
Bakery  of  Missoula,  Mont.  Both  are 
members  of  the  suspicious  committee. 
Or  maybe  the  menace  was  looking  out  at 
me  from  its  disguise  as  Passetts  Bakery 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  or  Heiner's  Bakery  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Could  these  com- 
mittee members  be  the  malefactors  that 
had  driven  the  Secretary  to  such  ex- 
cesses? 

Somewhat  dismayed  at  my  bad  luck 
in  this  direction.  I  turned  to  another  lead. 
Could  it  be? 

The  American  Bakeiy  and  Confec- 
tionery Workers'  International  Union, 
and  the  Bakery  &  Confectionery  Workers' 
International  Union  of  America.  Yes, 
and  the  Teamsters,  too.  Aha.  Maybe 
Mr.  Freeman  has  found  something  en- 
tirely new.  Labor  has  ganged  up  with 
bakers,  large  and  small,  to  mug  the  peo- 
ple. But  what  an  odd  attack  for  our 
hfToic  charger  to  make.  Does  he  believe 
that  labor,  in  blatant  defiance  of  its  his- 
toric role,  has  suddenly  formed  a  selfish 
bread  trust  with  big  business  to  attack 
its  own  members?  What  about  the  so- 
called  newly  grouped  farm-labor  bloc 
put  together  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Surely  labor  would  not  fight  good  farm 
legislation  now.  At  about  this  time  I 
wondered  whether  Mr.  Freeman  might 
not  have  suffered  from  some  melancholy 
of  the  stomach  caused  by  a  surfeit  of 
worry  about  bread  and  the  surfeit  of 
wheat. 

Now  the  wheat  users  committee,  while 
admittedly  a  special  pleader,  is  equally 
ay  .last  as  it  watches  Mr.  Freeman  prance 
about  on  his  white  charger.  They  find 
him  saying  over  and  over  that  the  baking 
industry  wants  to  hurt  the  fanner.  They 
keep  answering  that  this  is  simply  un- 
true. They  tell  me  that  they  are  quite 
happy  to  have  the  farmer  get  a  fair  re- 
turn, and  they  have  not  the  slightest 
point  of  difference  with  warrior  Freeman. 
Their  only  concern  is  that  the  money 
should  come  from  the  U.S.  Treasury — 
and  from  our  society  and  its  taxpayers — 
rather  than  from  those  poor  souls  whose 
diet  is  heavy  with  bread  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts. As  a  taxwriter  I  am  not  too  hap- 
py with  this  reply,  but  it  may  explain 
why  the  bread  tax  was  originated  in  the 
Senate  contrary  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  considered  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 


mittee and  not  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  But  they  say  Mr.  Freeman 
just  will  not  listen.  He  is  too  busy  talk- 
ing. 

He  remounts  for  the  attack,  scoops  up 
a  new  batch  of  words  put  together  by 
some  of  his  100.000-man  army  of  Agri- 
culture, and  charges  off  in  all  directions 
to  worry  us  still  further  about  a  new 
bread  trust. 

I  stand  in  awe  of  his  vigor,  his  mes- 
sianic fervor,  but  I  can  only  deplore  his 
investigative  techniques  and  his  tenden- 
cy to  cry  out  results  wtihout  due  regard 
to  facts.  The  farm  bill,  with  its  good 
and  its  bad,  should  certainly  be  defended 
on  its  merits,  if  it  has  any,  not  made  into 
a  series  of  skits  more  suited  to  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  After  all,  it  is  not  all  Mr. 
Freeman's  farm  bill,  and  he  need  not 
take  the  blame  for  all  its  defects,  large 
or  small.  It  is  to  my  regret  our  farm 
bill — the  country  s — mine  as  well  as  his, 
and  if  Secretary  Freeman  will  try  to  ex- 
plain it  with  dignity  to  the  Nation,  then 
the  Nation  will  try  to  come  to  a  reason- 
able conclusion  as  to  its  merits,  includ- 
ing the  merits  of  its  champion,  Secretary 
Freeman. 

My  interest,  of  course,  as  a  Congress- 
man is  the  consumer,  particularly  a  Con- 
gressman from  an  urban  area.  I  want 
the  farmer  and  the  baker  and  the  mid- 
dleman to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  but  I 
also  want  the  consumer  to  share  in  any 
increased  productivity  through  de- 
creased, not  increased,  prices.  The  con- 
sumer has  too  often  been  forgotten  by 
both  the  producer  and  by  labor  and  has 
not  shared  equally  in  our  great  produc- 
tivity increases.  Mr.  Freeman's  Agricul- 
ture Department  provides  no  proper 
forum  for  casting  stones  at  others'  fail- 
ure to  consider  the  consumers'  interest. 
He  cannot  with  any  justification  wrap 
the  robes  of  intense  consumer  interest 
around  himself  to  conceal  his  own  de- 
ficiencies. 

The  way  to  move  any  dialog  forward 
is  through  the  use  of  fact  and  fair  argu- 
ment not  diatribe.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  indeed,  must  have  a  pretty 
sorry  case  when  he  demeans  his  office 
by  indulging  in  the  patent  demagoguei-y 
of  suddenly  discovering  a  bread  trust  to 
attack  with  vigor  and  so  distract  the  con- 
sumers' attention  from  the  real  issues. 

Here  follows  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  "Sowing  Economic  Nonsense": 
Sowing  Economic  Nonsense 

You  never  know  what  you'll  find  In  yo\ir 
mall  these  days.  When  George  Moore,  the 
genial  president  of  New  York's  First  National 
City  Bank,  riffled  through  his  the  other  day. 
he  discovered  an  anythlng-but-genlal  letter 
from  Orvllle  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

What  disturbed  Mr.  Freeman  was  an  article 
In  the  current  Issue  of  the  bank's  Monthly 
Economic  Letter  which  argues  that  It  Is 
passing  strange  for  the  administration,  amid 
its  war  on  poverty,  to  be  urging  a  higher 
tax  on  wheat  processing  and  hence  an  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  bread.  The  bank's 
argument,  declares  the  Secretary,  Is  "sheer 
economic  nonsense." 

There's  a  lot  of  economic  nonsense  In  the 
agricultural  area,  we'll  agree.  But  It  stems 
from  the  whole  vast  farm  program  Itself,  not 
First  National  City.  Moreover,  the  admin- 
istration's frantic  attempts  to  refute  growing 


criticism  of  the  program  only  serve  to  show 
how  absurd  the  entire  situation  has  become. 

Thus  the  bread  tax  Is  Just  one  more  case 
In  point.  As  you'll  recall,  farmers  who  co- 
operate v(rlth  the  Government's  wheat  scheme 
qualify  for  a  relatively  low  support  price, 
plus  supplemental  payments  financed  by  a 
levy  on  each  bushel  of  wheat  handled  by 
flour  mills  and  other  processors. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Freeman  contends 
that  this  Is  not  a  bread  tax  at  all.  If  the 
millers  were  public  spirited,  he  Implies,  they 
would  simply  absorb  their  higher  costs  In- 
stead of  trying  to  pass  them  along  by  boost- 
ing prices.  The  trouble  with  that  theory.  In 
an  Industry  where  profit  margins  are  already 
thin.  Is  that  a  tighter  cost  pinch  could 
squeeze  some  mills  right  out  of  business. 
Like  t:ixlng  bread,  such  an  upshot  would 
seem  an  odd  way  to  fight  poverty. 

Even  If  millers  raise  prices,  and  thus  Ig- 
nore what  Mr.  Freeman  considers  their  civic 
duty,  the  Secretary  figures  that  consumers 
will  accept  higher  bread  prices  because  It 
Is  only  fair  that  at  long  last  the  wheat 
farmer  should  get  a  little  more  return. 

Maybe  so.  However,  a  growing  number 
of  consumers,  along  with  many  of  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  have  become  du- 
bious of  the  Idea  that  the  Government  should 
spend  billions  of  dollars  every  year  In  an 
effort  to  protect  the  Incomes  of  the  single 
group  of  Americans  who  till  the  land.  They 
would  be  less  dubious,  perhaps.  If  the  effort 
was  less  of  a  shattering  failure.  For  all  the 
furor  about  poverty.  It  doesn't  even  provide 
much   help  to  the  poorer  farmers. 

As  former  Budget  Director  Kermlt  Gordon 
wrote  In  Saturday  Review  early  this  year, 
"About  80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to 
the  1  million  farmers  whose  average  Income 
exceeds  $9,500.  Most  are  successful  busi- 
ness firms."  In  other  words,  it's  not  the 
farmers  as  a  group  who  are  being  protected — 
only  the  prosperous  ones. 

You  might  think  that  such  facts  would 
worry  Federal  farm  officials,  who  long  have 
talked  of  the  need  of  saving  the  small,  family 
farm.  But  apparently  the  small  farms  do 
not  matter  any  more.  "The  Individuals  who 
operate  these  farms  are  most  likely  to  earn 
the  bulk  of  their  Income  from  nonfarm  Jobs," 
said  Mr.  Freeman  In  a  recent  speech.  "Also, 
most  of  them  have  a  limited  capital  Invest- 
ment and  minimum  credit  needs." 

Since  the  big  farms,  which  supply  most 
of  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber,  get  most  of 
the  money  from  the  Federal  farm  program, 
they  naturally  would  lose  the  most  from 
elimination  of  the  program.  Mr.  Freeman 
figures  farm  income  would  be  cut  by  more 
than  50  percent,  and  it's  Interesting  to 
speculate  on  why  he  sees  so  large  a  loss. 

Obviously,  the  reasoning  Is  that  all 
farmers,  even  if  Federal  Incentives  to  over- 
production were  removed,  would  make  no 
effort  to  limit  their  output.  Large,  com- 
mercial enterprises  would  Ignore  the  market 
and  continue  rolling  out  surpluses,  wander- 
ing wlUy-nlUy  down  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 
Wnatever  farmers  may  think  of  the  Fed- 
eral handouts  and  controls,  some  of  them 
are  unlikely  to  appreciate  the  administra- 
tion's estimate  of  their  Intelligence. 

After  more  than  three  decades  of  Federal 
protection,  farmers  hardly  could  be  ex- 
pected to  adjust  to  a  free  market  overnight. 
A  gradual  move  In  that  direction,  however, 
Is  a  better  Idea  than  ever-deepening  In- 
volvement In  a  program  which  actually  pro- 
duces little  but  scandals  and  waste.  Mean- 
time we  suppose  it's  only  logical  that  an  ag- 
ricultural policy  which  has  long  discrimi- 
nated against  the  poor  should  now  come  up 
with  a  bread  tax,  which  also  strikes  hardest 
against  the  poor. 

An  administration  capable  of  that  kind  of 
logic.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  on  pathetically  weak 
grotind  when  It  accuses  a  bank  of  sowing 
economic  nonsense. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  DOCUMENTS :  A  NEW 
WEEKLY  PUBLICATION 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  great  interest  and  approval 
the  birth  of  a  new  official  governmental 
publication,  the  'Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents."  the  first  issue 
of  which  is  dated  Monday,  August  2. 
1965.  The  drawing  together  and  dis- 
semination of  the  President's  documents 
is  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. With  this  official  publication, 
there  will  be  a  convenient,  and  hopefully 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  all.  not 
selective,  public  Presidential  documents. 
This  is  an  important  service  not  only  to 
Government  officials,  but  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  news  media,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  trust  that  as  time  goes 
on  this  publication  is  not  altered  into  an 
organ  to  propagandize  rather  than  to 
inform  the  Congress  and  the  people  as 
has  happened  to  many  of  the  official  ex- 
ecutive publications.  The  laws  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  purposes 
other  than  to  accurately  inform  the  pub- 
lic and  it  is  a  shame  these  laws  are  not 
being  fully  obeyed  nor  are  attempts  be- 
ing made  to  enforce  them. 


EAST  MEADOW  GOOD  NEIGHBORS 
MEETING 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  community  of 
East  Meadow  is  part  of  the  "fabulous" 
Fourth  Congressional  District  that  I 
represent.  Practically  all  of  the  48,000 
people  that  live  there  have  proven  to 
be  fair,  just  and  good  neighbors.  It  has 
long  been  my  firm  conviction  that  direct, 
person-to-person  community  action  is 
a  far  superior  technique  of  protecting 
our  inalienable  rights  than  any  measure 
any  legislative  body  could  devise.  Our 
Nation's  heritage  is  one  of  concerted  and 
concerned  community  action  in  the  in- 
terests of  its  citizens  and  their  liberty. 
The  term  "neighbor"  has  a  unique  mean- 
ing in  this  country.  It  implies  not  only 
proximity,  but  a  bond  of  common  inter- 
est and  mutual  concern.  We  place  great 
reliance  en  this  relationship,  and  it  has 
not  often  let  us  down. 

I  was  priviliged  to  be  part  of  such  a 
neighborhood  relationship  in  action  re- 
cently with  people  from  East  Meadow. 
N.Y.  A  neighbors'  meeting  was  held  in 
my  Mineola.  N.Y..  district  office  on  Fri- 
day, July  30,  which  was  attended  by 
community   religious  and  civic  leaders 


from  East  Meadow.  They  gathered  at 
my  invitation  to  help  one  of  their  neigh- 
bors, the  family  of  Vincent  and  Tamara 
Wright,  an  interracial  couple  who  have 
recently  been  the  victims  of  an  unco- 
ordinated but  virulent  hate  campaign 
originating  from  outside  of  East  Meadow. 
The  Wrights  have  lived  in  the  com- 
munity for  2  years.  This  summer,  a 
cross  was  burned  on  their  front  lawn, 
a  picture  window  was  blown  out  by  fire- 
crackers on  July  4.  and  they  have  re- 
ceived obscene  and  threatening  letters. 
This  was  the  situation  when  Mr.  James 
Europe,  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Long  Island  Coordinating 
Council  for  Civil  Rights,  visited  me  in 
my  Washington  office  and  requested  my 
assistance. 

As  a  first  step,  I  immediately  contacted 
the  postal  authorities  and  arranged  for 
an  investigation  of  the  threats  the 
Wrights  were  receiving  through  the 
mails.  None  of  the  letters  investigated 
originated  in  East  Meadow,  and  some 
came  from  as  far  away  as  California  and 
Florida.  This  matter  is  under  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Europe  further  requested  me  to 
call  together  a  meeting  of  East  Meadow 
leaders  to  discuss  the  Wright's  problem 
and  discuss  the  actions  the  community 
itself  could  take  to  alleviate  the  difficul- 
ties they  have  experienced.  Believing 
that  a  dialog  among  the  Wright's  fel- 
low citizens  of  East  Meadow  would  be 
fruitful.  I  scheduled  the  meeting  for 
July  30,  and  invited  civic  and  religious 
leaders  to  participate.  The  response  was 
gratifying.  The  following  persons  at- 
tended : 

Mr.  George  McVey.  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  East  Meadow  Public 
Schools. 

Rev.  Herbert  Kern,  pastor,  Calvary 
Lutheran  Church  of  East  Meadow. 

Mr.  David  Feld.  president.  East 
Meadow  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  J.  Lyons,  Lakeville  Estates  Civic 
Association. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Pinnigan,  assistant 
pastor,  St.  Raphael  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Mr.  Leonard  Goodman,  president,  East 
Meadow  Kiwanis  Club. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmberg,  president  of 
the  Congregation  Christ  Lutheran 
Church  of  Ea.st  Meadow. 

Rev.    Gilbert  Smith,  pastor.  Commu- 
nity Methodist  Church  of  East  Meadow. 
Rabbi  Israel  Nobel.  East  Meadow  Jew- 
ish Center. 

Mrs.  Eva  Stein,  membership  chairman, 
Lakeville  Estates  Civic  Association. 

Mrs.  Louis  Reder,  past  president.  East 
Meadow  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition,  Mr.  James  R.  Europe,  who 
had  requested  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Al- 
vin  Dorfman,  also  of  the  Long  Island 
Coordinating  Council  for  Civil  Rights, 
attended. 

My  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity go  to  those  who  volunteered  their 
time  and  effort  for  the  good  of  a  neigh- 
bor and  as  a  public  service. 

The  meeting  was  directed  to  a  consid- 
eration of  ways  to  help  the  Wright  fam- 
ily. We  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
overall  question  of  insuring  equal  rights 
for  all.     This  was  a  neighbors  meeting 


called  to  bring  relief  to  a  family,  and 
any  other  broader  effort  would  only  have 
diluted  our  Immediate  efforts. 

I  considered  my  role  to  be  the  catalyst 
for  the  meeting,  but  not  to  dominate 
it.  Discussion  was  open  and  frank,  and 
the  opinions  were  as  varied  as  the  back- 
grounds of  those  attending.  Consensus 
was  reached  though  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  the  Wrights  themselves.  We 
all  agreed  that  they  deserved  help  and 
that  our  meeting  would  back  up  those 
who  were  acting  as  good  neighbors. 

There  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  source  of  the  shameful 
incidents  to  which  the  Wrights  have  been 
subjected.  Racial  hatred,  some  assert- 
ed, was  only  a  part  of  the  incidents  them- 
selves. The  general  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  was  suggested  as  a  re- 
sponsible factor.  The  difficulties  of  liv- 
ing in  a  high-speed  suburban  environ- 
ment was  advanced  as  a  p>ossible  reason 
for  the  Wrights'  seeming  estrangement 
with  some  neighbors,  as  was  the  problem 
faced  by  any  family  moving  into  an 
old  established  neighborhood  via  a  re- 
sale. 

A  number  of  remedies,  and  combina- 
tions of  remedies,  were  talked  about. 
Forthright  statements  by  some  of  the 
clergy  of  East  Meadow  had  already  been 
made.  It  was  agreed  that  further  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  for  the  Wrights 
and  determination  to  see  them  treated 
with  the  dignity  and  equity  they  as  cit- 
izens and  human  beings  deserve  will 
emanate  from  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
community. 

Visits  by  the  ministers  of  all  faiths 
were  suggested  and  received  favorably. 
Some  of  those  present  had  visited  the 
Wrights  already,  and  urged  their  fellow 
clergymen  to  do  likewise. 

One  suggestion  of  particular  merit 
was  presented.  The  several  clergymen 
were  asked  to  contact  their  respective 
church  or  temple  associative  bodies  and 
to  urge  these  area  groups  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  the  question  of  the  Wrights 
and  similar  situations.  The  groups 
which  were  to  be  contacted  were  the 
human  rights  committee  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Rockville  Center,  the 
Long  Island  Council  of  Churches,  and 
the  Nassau-Suffolk  Association  of  Rab- 
bis. They  are  preparing  such  a  state- 
ment. 

It  was  agreed  that  those  participating 
in  the  meeting  would  make  every  effort 
to  encourage  the  Wrights  in  being  more 
a  part  of  the  community,  through  par- 
ticipation in  local  service  organization, 
social  groups,  and  school-connected 
bodies. 

An  effort  to  acquaint  the  general  public 
with  the  contribution  of  Negroes  to  the 
United  States  as  productive  citizens  and 
not  just  as,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Europe, 
"as  demonstrators."  was  urged.  I  of- 
fered to  help  Mr.  Europe  .set  up  such  a 
program  and  seek  the  aid  of  the  Nassau 
library  system. 

Mr.  George  McVey.  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  East  Meadow  public 
schools,  discussed  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  providing  teachers 
with  an  optional  in-service  credit 
course  on  methods  of  including  Nesro 
history  in  treatments  of  the  history  of 


the  United  States.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion is  currently  considering  offering 
such  an  in-service  course,  currently 
available  from  the  State  department  of 
education,  in  the  East  Meadow  school 
system. 

A  statement  was  prepared  summariz- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  group  which  was 
subscribed  to  by  those  in  attendance.  It 
read  as  follows : 

We  have  met  at  the  Invitation  of  Congress- 
man John  W.  Wydler  as  people  who  live  In 
and  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  good 
name  and  future  of  East  Meadow. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  help  protect  one  family 
in  East  Meadow  from  the  lawlesseness  of 
those  from  outside  our  community  who 
would  disrupt  the  family's  life  and  bring  un- 
rest to  our  neighborhood. 

At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  make  clear 
that  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Wrights  are 
entitled  to  live  In  peace  in  our  midst — even 
as  you  and  I  expect  to  so  live. 

The  family  of  Vincent  Wright  Is  blracial. 
We  ask  the  good  people  of  East  Meadow  to 
accept  them  on  the  same  basis  as  any  of  their 
relghbors.  They  should  not  be  accepted 
because  they  are  blracial,  nor  rejected  for 
that  reason.  Tliey  should  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits  as  neighbors — as  should  all 
people  who  wish  to  move  to  our  community. 

We  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
see  this  is  done.  We  urge  all  those  who  are 
fair  and  decent  to  Join  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  our  neighbors 
meeting  was  a  positive  step  toward  ac- 
complishing the  objective  of  equity  and 
equality  which  must  be  the  goal  of  every 
American.  Last  year  we  in  Congress 
passed  the  civil  rights  bill.  One  of  its 
lesser  known  provisions  was  to  set  up 
a  community  relations  service  to  help  in 
such  situations.  In  my  opinion  the 
neighbors  meeting  performed  that  func- 
tion in  an  informal  manner  and  per- 
formed it  well.  This  is  not  the  end  of  all 
worries  and  difficulties  for  the  Wrights. 
But  it  is  the  beginning,  I  know,  of  a 
period  in  their  lives  of  a  new  hope  and 
confidence  which  is  their  birthright  as 
Americans,  and  as  good  neighbors. 


GOP  TASK  FORCE  LOOKS  AT 
DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  with  great  pride  of  the  provoca- 
tive and  intelligent  contribution  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  We  in  the 
Republican  leadership  are  particularly 
gratified  with  the  results  of  a  recent 
study  group  which  visited  Paris.  Con- 
gressman Paul  Findley,  who  chaired 
the  group,  and  Congressmen  Hastings 
Keith,  Alexander  Pirnie,  and  James 
Martin  deserve  the  accolades  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  dignity  and 
sensitivity  with  which  they  conducted  a 
delicate  mission.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  committee  on  plan- 
ning and  research,  which  created  this 


task  force  and  sponsored  the  Paris  trip, 
I  offer  my  commendation  to  these  col- 
leagues who  have  performed  so  admira- 
bly in  the  service  of  their  country.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  two  fine 
articles  written  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 

Bulletin,  July  13, 1965) 

"Good    Luck    and    You'll    Need    It" — De 

Gaulle's  Message  to  Inquirino  GOP  Quartet 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — Dvu-ing  a  dinner  last  month 
in  Paris  there  arrived  a  verbal  message  from 
President  de  Gaulle  to  the  four  visiting  Re- 
publicans who  had  gone  there  on  detective 
mission.  They  hoped  to  find  out,  if  they 
could,  the  reason  for  the  smashup  of  a 
190-year  love  affair  between  these  two  fond 
nations. 

Congressman  Paul  Findley,  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  mission,  wrote  down  the 
message  in  English  on  his  business  card  and 
later  made  it  available  to  me.  De  Gaulle's 
greetings  were  cryptic : 

"I  hope  you  can  win  victory  in  Vietnam, 
I  do  not  believe  you  can.  If  you  continue 
your  present  success,  in  5  years  you  will  be 
Involved  in  10  places.  Then  the  American 
people  will  become  tired  and  return  to  Isola- 
tionism. And,  in  saying  this,  remember  that 
neither  I  nor  the  French  people  dislike  the 
American  people." 

It  may  be,  as  Findley  believes,  that  the 
word  "success"  was  sarcastic,  but  this  is  not 
so  important  as  the  tone  of  the  communica- 
tion. There  Is  no  doubt  that  De  Gaulle  is 
disappointed  In  the  United  States,  partner  of 
the  love  affair,  just  as  we  are  bitterly  disap- 
pointed and  vexed  with  him  for  a  long 
series  of  irritating  actions. 

One  way  to  treat  this  Insolent  foreigner 
Is  to  return  malice-for-mallce,  thereby  per- 
petuating the  quarrel.  Another  way  is  to 
acknowledge  that,  while  we  have  good  rea- 
sons for  disappointment  and  resentment, 
maybe  he  has  reasons  for  his. 

"If  we  would  put  ourselves  In  Prance's 
place,"  said  Fii«)ley,  who  Is  not  known  here 
as  an  apologist  for  other  countries.  "I  think 
we'd  find  the  reasons  about  equal  on  both 
sides." 

The  dinner  host  on  the  evening  of  ref- 
erence was  Gen.  Pierre  M.  Gallols,  a  mili- 
tary planner  who  has  served  the  air  policy 
groups  for  both  NATO  and  De  Gaulle.  Gal- 
lols is  the  author  of  a  lengthy  pamphlet, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  De  Gaulle's  brief  In 
this  court  of  ruptured  relations.  Gallols 
deals  vigorously  with  France's  complaint  on 
a  major  and  central  theme — our  retreat  from 
the  Elsenhower  military  doctrine.  Gallols 
pinpoints  the  complaint  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence, spoken  by  President  Kennedy  at  Berlin 
on  July  25, 1961. 

"We  intend  to  have  a  wider  choice  than 
humiliation  or  all-out  nuclear  action,"  said 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

A  repealer 

J.F.K.  was,  in  effect,  repealing  the  tough 
doctrine  spoken  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Ad- 
miral Radford  for  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration: "Massive  Retaliation."  So  long 
as  France  and  other  European  nations  felt 
certain  we  would  make  the  nuclear  response 
to  any  Communist  aggression,  they  felt  se- 
cure. But  when  we  began  to  quibble,  they 
became  uneasy.  When  General  Taylor,  a 
spokesman  for  conventional  warfare,  was  re- 
called to  the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon, 
when  we  removed  Jupiter  missiles  from  Italy 
and  Tvirkey,  when  we  cancelled  Skybolt.  when 
we  signed  the  test  ban  treaty,  France  ex- 
pressed the  insecurity  that  all  Europe  felt — 
rightly  or  wrongly.  The  denuclearizing  of 
our  military  doctrine,  writes  Gallols,  "re- 
duced (Western  Europe)  to  the  level  of  Korea, 


Indochina,  and  Malaya"  In  the  American 
mUitary  scale.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  fight  "conventionally"  In  Europe 
as  well  as  In  the  Far  East,  according  to  the 
De  GauUe-Gallols  Interpretation.  We  would 
go  to  nuclear  weapons  only  as  a  last  resort — 
that  Is  only  If  continental  United  States 
were  hit  or  threatened. 

NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH 

This  wasn't  good  enough  for  De  Gaulle. 
He  continued  to  build  his  own  nuclear  strik- 
ing force.  He  continued  the  separation  pro- 
ceedings. He  determined  to  make  France 
independent  of  the  shifting  American  policy 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Endless  are  the  complications  of  American 
policymaking.  The  best  American  senti- 
ment lies  In  the  unequivocal  words:  "My 
country  right  or  wrong."  But  it  won't  hurt 
us  to  consider  another  country's  viewpoint, 
especially  v/hen  that  country  is  such  a  one- 
time lovemate  as  France. 


[From  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  July  8, 

1965] 

GOP  Task  Force  Looks  at  De  Gaulle 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — "Monsieur  La  France? 
Non.    Monsieur  L'Europe." 

Charles  de  Gaulle,  the  delight  of  American 
cartoonists  and  the  scapegoat  for  American 
statesmen  who  can't  figure  how  we  "lost" 
Europe,  sat  for  a  new  portrait  in  June. 

It  wasn't  a  caricature.  It  wasn't  the  death 
mask  of  a  dinosaur,  reflecting  the  popular 
American  opinion  that  De  Gaulle  is  a  mu- 
seum piece  whose  archaic  policies  will  evapo- 
rate with  his  last  breath.  It  is  not  solely  the 
plctvu-e  of  a  great  Frenchman,  with  the  usual 
emphasis  upon  De  Gaulle's  supposedly  ex- 
treme nationalism.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  portrait 
only  by  metaphor  and  without  benefit  of 
art.  It  Is  a  study  by  four  Republican  Con- 
gressmen who  took  a  GOP-pald  trip  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  fact  finding  about  NATO. 

But  the  unpremeditated  result  of  the  trip 
was  the  discovery  that  most  of  our  difficul- 
ties with  NATO,  with  Prance,  and  with 
Europe  arise  from  our  misconceptions  about 
De  Gaulle.  The  Congressmen  were  Findley, 
of  Illinois;  Keith,  of  Massachusetts;  Pirnie, 
of  New  York;  and  Martin,  of  Alabama.  They 
did  not  Interview  the  general,  so  it  can't  be 
said  they  were  overwhelmed  by  his  majestic 
presence  or  brainwashed  by  his  wily  charms. 

Instead,  they  prepared  for  the  Journey  by 
getting  themselves  briefed  by  General  Elsen- 
hower, who  knows  De  Gaulle  well.  They  en- 
gaged a  very  distinguished  advance  man.  Dr. 
Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  who  went  over  a  week 
ahead  to  line  up  Interviews.  They  talked 
with  NATO  Commander  Lemnltzer,  Ambas- 
sador Bohlen,  Thomas  Finletter,  but,  of  more 
Importance,  with  numerous  French  politi- 
cians and  administrators  from  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  Out  of  these  conversations 
the  four  Congressmen  formed  their  Impres- 
sions. 

The  Republican  task  force  confirmed  what 
we  all  know,  that  the  heart  of  American  dif- 
ficulties with  Europ>e  lies  In  France.  But 
they  found  little  truth  in  other  popular  be- 
liefs. One  holds  that  De  Gaulle  Is  obsessed 
with  French  problems  to  the  exclusion  of 
larger  matters.  Another  declares  that  he 
does  not  command  the  deep  loyalties  and  re- 
spect of  a  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Neither 
Is  true. 

De  Gaulle  Is  In  solid  with  his  countrymen. 
He  represents  their  postwar  renaissance  as 
Intellectual,  scientific,  and  Industrial  lead- 
ers of  the  Continent.  He  inspired  this  re- 
birth in  France,  but  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  the  latent  talents  and 
energies  of  the  people.  Prance  Is  not  likely 
to  collapse  nor  De  Gaulle's  policies  to  dis- 
appear with  his  death. 

The  same  dormant  but  durable  forces  that 
De  Gaulle  awakened  in  France  were  present 
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throughout  Europe  by  1949  when  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  founded 
and  brought  the  American  military  back  to 
the  Continent.  But  Just  as  Europe  has 
grown  wealthy  and  strong.  It  has  also  grown 
resentful  of  the  American  garrison  which  Is 
augmented  by  nuclear  power  of  which  the 
United  States  owns  and  commands  96  per- 
cent. 

There  is  in  Europe  what  the  Congressmen 
call  a  loyal  opposition  to  the  United  States, 
not  restricted  to  France  but  present  in  Ger- 
many and  the  smaller  countries.  It  Is  as  the 
symbol  and  leader  of  this  resentment  and 
opposition  that  De  Gaulle  surmounts  his  role 
of  M  La  France  and  becomes  M.  LEurope. 
To  mend  our  fences  on  that  Continent,  we 
must  mend  our  relationship  with  De  Gaulle. 

The  GOP  task  force  proposes  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pay  the  General  a  state  visit. 
L  B  J  has  a  winning  way  about  him,  and 
this  game  Is  worth  his  best  efforts.  Once 
the  United  States  and  France — theirs  is  the 
oldest  unbroken  friendship  of  modern  his- 
tory—aJe  back  on  cordial  terms,  all  else  is 
possible. 

COFFIN  NAILS  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 
Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  sweeping  and  ill-advised  bill. 
H  R  10275,  increasing  the  national  mini- 
mum wage  in  stages  to  $1 .75  an  hour,  and 
extending   its   coverage   to   millions  of 
workers  in  small  retail  firms,  seasonal 
business,  and  country  newspapers,  mostly 
located  in  rural  America. 

Approximately  6.1  million  additional 
employees,  including  some  700.000  farm- 
workers, would  be  brought  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
which  establishes  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  restrictions. 

The  proposal  would  wipe  out  exemp- 
tions granted  to  small  country  papers 
with  circulations  under  4.000,  and  similar 
exemptions  permitted  to  seasonal  busi- 
nesses, such  as  canneries  and  counti-y 
grain  elevators.  It  would  extend  cover- 
age to  retail  and  service  businesses  with 
annual  gross  sales  of  $250,000  instead  of 
the  current  $1  million  gross  sales  level, 
and  would  even  extend  coverage  to  stores 
doing  a  yearly  business  of  only  $150,000 
if  they  were  part  of  a  chain  whose  aggre- 
gate annual  sales  exceeded  $250,000. 

Nonfarmworkers  would  receive  a  raise 
in  the  presently  established  $1.25  an  hour 
rate  to  $1.75  per  hour  in  three  annual 
steps.  The  700  tiilUon  farmworkers, 
broufrht  into  coverage  for  the  first  time, 
would  have  a  set  minimum  wage  of  $1.15 
an  hour  as  of  July  1.  1966.  increasing  to 
$1.25  on  July  1.  1968.  For  the  remainder 
of  newly  covered  nonfarmworkers.  the 
minimum  would  start  at  $1  an  hour  on 
January  1.  1966.  increasing  by  steps  to 
$1.75  on  July  1.1970. 

Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  over  40 
hours  would  eventually  be  required  for 
newly  covered  workers  by  July  1969. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  drastic  changes  called 
for  by  this  bill  are  deadly  coffin  nails 
being  driven  into  the  heart  of  rural 
America.  The  small  retailers,  seasonal 
businesses,  and  country  newspapers,  at 
whom  these  blows  are  directed,  simply 
could  not  meet  the  salary  requirements 
made  mandatory  by  this  bill.  If  these 
proposals  become  law.  many  marginal 
rural  enterprises  will  die.  and  many 
others  will  be  seriously  crippled. 

The  facts  are  plain  and  undisputed. 
Rural  America  stands  on  the  edge  of  eco- 
nomic depression.  Farmers  today  aver- 
age about  $1.06  an  hour  income,  and  less 
than  6  percent  of  them  earn  parity  of 
income  with  urban  America.  Since  1961. 
net  farm  income  has  been  stuck  at 
virtually  the  same  level  while  total  farm 
debt  has  increased  nearly  50  percent. 
This  same  economic  situation  under- 
standably is  shared  by  all  the  i-ural  enter- 
prises which  depend  upon  farmers  for 
trade. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  that  wages, 
hours,  and  income  situations  vary  greatly 
among  our  50  States.  You  simply  can- 
not halter  a  rural  community  with  the 
same  economic  conditions  that  fit  in  the 
big.  industrialized  cities  without  bringing 
disaster  to  the  sparsely  populated  regions 
of  this  Nation. 

Forcing  rural  businesses  into  this  com- 
pletely unrealistic  urban-set  wage  scheme 
would  be  legalizing  economic  murder. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  end  the 
exemption  for  country  newspapers  under 
4,000  circulation.  The  Second  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  has  69  weekly  newspapers.  6 
semiweeklies,  and  4  dailies.  Only  1 
v.eekly  currently  has  a  circulation  over 
4,000  and  4  of  the  6  semiweeklies  have 
independent  circulations  under  4,000. 
Consequently,  this  bill  would  seriously 
affect  the  vast  majority  of  79  newspapers 
in  our  district.  Many  country  editors 
in  my  district  face  business  ruin  if  this 
bill  passes  in  its  present  form. 

These  small,  family-owned  newspapers 
have  faced  reduced  business  because  of 
the  generally  distressed  farm  picture  at 
the  same  time  their  costs  have  been 
going  up  3  to  5  percent  for  each  year  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  rural  America,  our  country  edi- 
tors have  felt  the  cost-price  squeeze  in 
devastating  ways,  even  though  they  have 
provided  the  best  training  available  to 
many  youngsters  seeking  careers  in 
journalism,  printing,  and  publishing. 
The  newspaiDer  editors  in  my  district  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  raising  wages  to 
$1.75  to  train  these  youngsters.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  to  prohibit  this  training, 
which  this  bill  would  surely  do. 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  many  editors 
in  my  district  about  this  bill.  Repre- 
sentative of  their  position  is  a  letter  by 
James  E.  Deis,  publisher  of  the  Gaylord, 
Minn.,  Hub.  I  include  his  letter  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Gaylord,  Minn., 

August  6, 1965. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  I  note  where  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  voted 
to  kill  an  exemption  for  small  newspapers 


under  4,000  circulation  in  its  work  with  the 
minimum  wage  bill  which  will  be  coming  to 
your  attention  in  the  near  future. 

As  I  understand,  if  passed,  this  bill  would 
raise  minimum  wage  requirements  to  the 
$1.75-per-hour  level. 

For  your  information.  I  would  like  to 
express  several  of  my  ideas  as  to  the  effect 
the  bill  would  have  on  small  newspapers  in 
this  area.  and.  If  most  are  In  the  position 
we  are.  across  the  Nation. 

As  the  printing  field  Is  a  highly  skilled 
trade,  a  newcomer  to  the  Industry  requires 
long  and  tedious  training  before  he  can  be 
of  much  value  to  his  firm.  If  this  training 
has  been  gained  in  a  trade  school  and  the 
employee  is  found  able  to  "carry  his  weight' 
he  will  have  little  trouble  finding  a  position 
which  will  afford  him  a  wage  In  Hue  with 
Federal  minimum  wage  requirements  and 
probably  at  a  much  higher  level. 

However,  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
graduates  of  such  trade  schools  often  have 
learned  only  the  fundamentals  of  the  trade 
and  need  further  training  In  the  firm  before 
they  can  produce  at  a  level  comparing  f.ivor- 
ably  with  their  wage  scale.  With  the  pro- 
posed bill.  It  would  appear  this  on-the-job 
training  would  require  a  longer  period. 

Most  small  newspapers,  however,  find  it 
more  advantageous  to  train  their  own  men, 
usually  from  the  field  of  recent  high  school 
graduates.  Often  these  youngsters  begin 
their  training  on  a  part-time  basis  after 
school  and  during  summer  vacations.  They 
are  often  referred  to  as  "printer's  devils,"  a 
term  with  which  you  may  be  familiar. 

The  new  minimum  wage  bill  with  Its  $1.75 
per  hour  scale,  would,  as  I  see  It,  eliminate 
the  printer's  devil  training  program  at  most 
small  newspapers.  Viewed  nationally,  it 
could  deprive  thousands  upon  thousands  oi 
young  boys  who  cannot  afford  to  go  on  to 
school  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  highly 
skilled  trade.  It  is  a  historical  fact  In  the 
printing  Industry  that  a  vast  percentage  of 
the  men  In  the  trade  learned  their  skills  in 
on-the-job  training  programs. 

It  is  simply  economically  Impossible  for 
small  newspapers  and  small  commercial 
printing  firms  to  pay  young  trainees  $1.75 
per  hour  while  they  are  learning  the  trade. 
We  have  found  In  our  firm  that  at  least  a 
year  is  required  before  these  trainees  are  cf 
productive  value  to  the  firm.  In  addition. 
during  the  training  period,  a  productive 
member  of  the  staff  is  required  to  assist  and 
Instruct  the  trainee  at  every  turn,  so  you  can 
see  how  the  printers'  devil  or  printing 
trainee  can  actually  slow  production  while 
learning. 

While  I  am  not  aware  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  I  am  sure  that  It 
includes  protective  clauses  for  industries 
employing  those  performing  menial  tasks 
such  as  carrying  out  groceries  at  the  super- 
market or  other  jobs  in  which  little  or  no 
training  is  required. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  passage  of  tne 
bill  without  a  protective  clause  for  small 
newspapers  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
small  newspaper  Industry.  Small  newspapers 
simply  cannot  survive  if  required  to  assume 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  giants,  whether 
these  giants  be  in  the  printing  industry  or 
another.  , 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  keep  small  busi- 
ness such  as  that  predominant  In  our  Sec- 
ond District  In  mind  when  asked  to  vote  on 
this  bin.  I 

Sincerely,  ' 

James  E.  Deis. 
Publisher,  the  Gaylord  Hub. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious  consequences 
of  the  proposed  bill  are  not  confined 
solely  to  our  country  editors,  of  course. 
I  am  receiving  a  deluge  of  mail  from 
many  other  enterprises  which  will  oe 
affected. 


The  president  of  a  clothing  firm  in 
Mankato,  Minn.,  has  written  me: 

One  of  the  basic  principles  that  is  ena- 
bling small  business  to  exist  today  In  our 
ever  Increasing  competitive  situation,  is  our 
flexibility  of  operation.  Any  additional  Gov- 
ernment regulations  or  control  can  well  be 
the  "straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back"  in- 
sofar as  small  business  is  concerned.  *  *  » 
Up  to  now.  big  business  has  been  able  to  live 
with  Government  control  and  regulations 
imposed  on  them  largely  because  they  are 
•  big  businesses."  However,  many  of  the  same 
regulations  and  restrictions  could  readily 
stifle  the  Initiative  and  the  efforts  of  small 
business  to  exist  *   •   • . 

A  druggist  in  Waterville,  Minn., 
writes : 

A  large  chain  can  keep  help  busy  with 
larger  volume  and  a  more  steady  pace.  Most 
small  retailers  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  big  city  chain  stores  and  the  few  that 
survive  will  have  to  cut  volume  to  get  under 
S25O,00O  and  that  will  be  the  end  to  the 
small  towns. 

An  oil  company  owner  in  Glencoe, 
Minn.,  advises  me : 

I  believe  this  proposal  would  seriously 
widen  the  competitive  advantage  of  big  busi- 
ness. I  also  believe  this  bill  would  force 
us  to  lay  off  employees  during  the  off 
season  •   *   *. 

A  supermarket  manager  in  Pipestone, 
Minn.,  writes: 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  proposals  will 
aid  or  assist  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees. They  certainly  will  lead  toward  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  employment 
of  students  on  a  part-time  basis.  These 
young  people  will  be  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  valuable  experience  and  sup- 
plement their  income  for  such  a  worthy 
purpose  as  continlng  their  education. 

A  farm  implement  dealer  in  Elmore, 
Minn.,  says: 

It  is  Just  impossible  to  give  adequate  serv- 
ice to  farmers  in  a  week  of  40  hours.  Over- 
time will  mean  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
provide  this  service. 

A  vegetable  canner  in  Sleepy  Eye, 
Minn.,  writes: 

In  years  past  Congress  has  favored  the 
industry's  exemptions  since  the  canning  of 
perishable  vegetables  is  seasonal  in  nature. 
Here  in  Minnesota  we  are  not  favored  with 
a  long  growing  season;  therefore,  this  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  crops  be  planted  and 
harvested  over  a  short  period  of  time.  Also 
the  weather  does  not  always  favor  the  proc- 
essor, resulting  in  peaks  and  valleys,  making 
is  Impossible  to  establish  any  kind  of  con- 
trolled workday  schedule.  The  imposition 
of  penalty  double  time  Is  wrong  because  its 
purpose  Is  to  discourage  long  hours — some- 
thing that  this  Industry  does  not  have  under 
Its  control.  •  •  •  The  existence  of  the  In- 
dustry's overtime  exemptions  guarantees 
continued  and  multlproduct  plants  with  re- 
sultant cost  savings  to  the  consumer,  in- 
creased employment  for  workers,  and  more 
income  to  farmers. 

A  lumber  dealer  in  Mankato.  Minn., 
notes : 

As  you  well  know,  our  business  is  seasonal 
in  nature  and  we  simply  have  to  be  on  the 
job  longer  hours  in  the  summer  to  take 
care  of  our  customers.  Double  time  pay  just 
simply  is  not  the  answer  to  more  Jobs.  All 
it  will  do  Is  to  eliminate  the  marginal 
Worker. 


A  feed  grain  elevator  operator  in  our 
area  writes: 

Rural  America  has  undergone  tremendous 
changes  In  the  past  10  years.  The  number 
of  small  country  elevators  is  diminishing 
while  larger  units  in  the  larger  towns  are 
Increasing.  When  the  small  country  elevator 
goes,  so,  too,  does  the  small  town;  and  the 
sturrounding  farmers  are  required  to  travel 
greater  distances  to  get  their  supplies  and 
sell  their  products. 

Surely  it  should  be  apparent  from  all 
these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  mis- 
guided effort  in  H.R,  10275  to  fit  the 
whole  Nation  into  one  neat,  federally 
ordered  mold  would  be  disastrous  to 
rural  America.  I  urge  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  reject  the  bill 
as  reported  to  it  by  the  General  Labor 
Subcommittee. 

I  include  four  additioMal  letters  from 
editors  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

The  New  Prague  Times, 
New  Prague,  Minn.,  August  6,  1965. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancher:  Repeal  of  the  exemption  for 
newspapers  under  4,000  circulation  and 
the  proposed  Increase  In  minimum  wage 
law  to  $1.75  as  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress would  be  a  long  step  toward  the 
strangulation  of  Independent  rural  commu- 
nity newspapers  and  their  replacement  by 
chain  newspapers  operated  by  corporation 
syndicates  and  produced  and  printed  in  cen- 
tralized printing  plants.  This  trend  has  been 
developing  in  recent  years  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  in  metropolitan  suburbs. 

The  mortality  rate  among  newspapers  in 
smaller  rural  communities  over  the  last 
dozen  years  Is  alarmingly  high.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  administer  the  coup 
de  grace  to  many  more. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Arthur  J.  Suel. 

Arlington  Enterprise, 
Arlington,  Minn.,  August  6,  1965. 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancher  :  Will  you  please  do  what  you 
can  to  defeat  the  $1.75  minimum  wage  for 
small  newspapers — under  4,000  circulation? 
Previously  newspapers  under  4,000  circu- 
lation have  been  exempt  from  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  law  but  now  It  Is  proposed 
that  this  exemption  be  removed.  This  would 
mean  that  every  "printers  devil"  would  have 
to  be  paid  the  full  $1.75  per  hour  and  would 
mean  the  death  of  many  marginal  news- 
pepers. 

Yours  truly, 

Val  Kill, 
Publisher. 

Winnebago  Enterprise, 
Winnebago,  Minn.,  August  6, 1965. 
Re  minimum  wage  bill. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancher:  A  newspaper  shop  Is  one  of 
the  few  businesses  left  In  small  towns  where 
young  people  can  learn  a  skill.  But  we  can't 
afford  to  teach  them  and  pay  them  $1.75 
while  they  are  learning. 

Nor  can  we  survive  while  paying  a  man 
$2.75  an  hour  to  teach  that  $1.75  per  hour 
novice.    It's  preposterous. 

Help,  Ancher. 

Marginal  newspapers  are  being  Interred 
at  an  alarming  rate.  More  of  us  will  be- 
come marginal  with  this  kind  of  legislation. 


We  win  be  awaiting  the  outcome  of  Tues- 
day's voting  with  more  than  passing 
interest. 


Cordially  and  hopefully, 


Stan  Olson. 


PuLDA  Free  Press, 
Fuld^i.  Minn.,  August  14, 1965. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelson, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  :  To  be  brief,  the  amend- 
ment to  kill  the  minimum  wage  law  to  In- 
clude papers  under  4,000  In  the  $1.75  an  hour 
group  is  very  distressing. 

It  will  mean  an  end  to  most  apprentice- 
ships in  the  country  newspaper  business,  and 
even  cause  suspension  of  publication  by  some 
of  my  friends. 

Please  vote  against  killing  the  $1.75  an 
hour  exemption  for  papers  under  4,000 
circulation. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  J.  Wagner. 


NEWBURYPORT  LEADS  NATION  IN 
OBSERVANCE  OP  175TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  privileged  to  present  to  this  House 
the  text  of  President  Johnson's  newly 
signed  proclamation  honoring  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 
That  proclamation  was  authorized  by  a 
congressional  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
83)  which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor,  and 
for  that  reason  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it  back  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict on  August  4,  1965,  when  Newbury- 
port lead  the  Nation  in  observing  the 
anniversary  date. 

Por  the  record,  therefore,  I  believe  an 
account  of  those  ceremonies  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  Coast  Guard  is  appropriate 
at  this  time.  The  highlight  of  the  oc- 
casion was  the  first  day  of  issue  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  a  4-cent  postal 
card  commemorating  the  Coast  Guard's 
175th  anniversary.  Forty  million  of 
these  cards  have  been  issued,  and  many 
thousands  were  canceled  at  Newburyport 
Post  Office  that  first  day. 

A  statement  by  President  Johnson  on 
the  cover  of  the  official  printed  program 
summarized  the  history  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  this  manner: 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  United  States  was  born,  a 
new  service  came  Into  being — the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard — then  known  as  the  Revenue  Marine. 
Its  first  task  was  to  assist  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau in  suppressing  widespread  smuggling. 
That  small  revenue  fleet  has  now  grown  until 
the  Coast  Guard  today  not  only  embraces 
the  entire  spectrum  of  maritime  safety  but 
also  serves  as  part  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  served  with  distinction  In 
every  major  war  in  which  our  Nation  has 
been  engaged,  and  today  in  the  distant  wa- 
ters off  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Coast  Guard 
units  are  helping  a  brave  people  In  the  de- 
fense of  their  freedom. 
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Recently  returned  from  an  inspection 
trip  to  Vietnam  wliere  17  Coast  Guard 
cutters  are  patrolling  against  the  smug- 
gling of  supplies  to  the  Vietcong.  Adm. 
Edwin  J.  Roland.  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  reported  to  the  gath- 
ering at  Newburyport  that  tliose  cutters 
already  "have  been  fired  upon  and  have 
returned  the  fire"— but  fortunately  with- 
out Coast  Guard  casualties. 

Others  who  paid  tribute  to  the  service 
of  our  Coast  Guardsmen  at  those  anni- 
versary ceremonies  included  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  A.  E.  Weather- 
bee;  R^ar  Adm.  James  A.  Alger,  Jr., 
Commander  of  the  1st  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict: Mayor  George  H.  Lawler  of  the  city 
of  Newburyport:  Newburyport  Post- 
master Albert  C.  Coltin,  and  Newbury- 
port Coast  Guard  Day  Chairman  George 
A.  Cashman.  The  invocation  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Reverend  Walter  T. 
Whalen  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church,  Newburyport.  and  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Bert  T.  Williams 
of  the  First  Church,  Newbury. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  joined  on  this  oc- 
casion by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Tupper  of 
Maine,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  Navigation  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Rounding  out  the  day's  fine 
program  were  selections  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Band,  of  which  William  L. 
Broadwell  is  bandmaster,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion presented  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Precision  Drill  Team,  of  which  Russell  H. 
Lavenski  is  drillmaster. 

POSTAL   inspector's  ADDRESS 

The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  B.  Mon- 
tague, who  was  introduced  by  Post  Office 
Regional  Director  Donald  P.  Steele.  To 
conclude  this  report,  therefore,  I  quote 
Inspector  Montague's  remarlcs,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  take  part  in  this  ceremony  to  dedi- 
cate a  new  postal  card  commemorating  175 
years  of  service  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Newburj'port  may  be  the  smallest  city  in 
Massachusetts,  but  I  wonder  if  any  other 
community  can  boast  as  much  history  per 
square  foot. 

From  your  wharves  slipped  the  proud 
Yankee  clippers,  bound  for  the  seven  seas. 
They  piled  the  ocean  at  the  fabxilous  speed 
of  more  than  15  knots,  and  It  took  only 
about  3  months  to  get  from  here  to  San 
Francisco.  The  casual  student  of  history 
sometimes  forgets  the  role  of  the  Newbury- 
port clipper  In  opening  our  extreme  wetsern 
frontier  of  California.  For  it  was  the 
clipper — and  not  the  covered  wagon — that 
carried  the  bulk  of  supplies  that  the  bustling 
town  of  San  Francisco  needed  for  survival. 

It  was  here.  too.  In  Newburyport  that  the 
Coast  Guard  was  born.  President  George 
Washington,  aware  of  the  skill  of  your  ship- 
builders, commissioned  William  Searle  to 
build  a  ship  for  the  new  Republic.  When 
the  cutter  Massachusetts  was  launched  In 
1791,  four  officers,  four  mariners  and  two 
apprentice  seamen  came  abroad.  Ten  men. 
In  all.  Ten  men  to  protect  the  eastern  sea- 
board from  smugglers. 

At  that  time,  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  probably  a  bit  shorthanded.  too.  We 
had  a  postmaster  general,  an  assistant  and 
one  clerk.  Three  men  occupying  two  small 
offices.  In  1790.  Postmaster  General  Osgood 
reported  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alex- 


ander Hamilton  that  postal  receipts  for  the 
previous  year  were  about  $25,000. 

Joseph  Conrad  once  wrote  that  the  sea 
never  changes.  Well,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  have  undergone  a 
few  changes.  Our  postal  revenue  has  moved 
from  $25,000  to  more  than  $4  billion.  We 
now  deliver  about  as  much  mail  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  Growth  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  equally  dramatic. 

During  World  War  II  the  service  expanded 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and 
women.  Coast  Guardsmen  saw  action  in 
every  major  theater  of  operations,  from  the 
Aleutians  to  the  South  Pacific,  to  North 
Africa  and  Normandy.  Meanwhile  protecting 
40.000  miles  of  our  shoreline.  It  was  Coast 
Guardsmen  who  captured  the  German  sabo- 
teurs put  ashore  In  1942  on  Long  Island  and 
Florida. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  about  30.000;  small  In  number  but  big  In 
accomplishment.  For  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
sponds each  year  to  some  30,000  distress  calls. 
Its  more  routine  duties  Include  maintaining 
port  security,  oceanographlc  research,  marine 
law  enforcement,  and  operating  the  Inter- 
national Ice  patrol. 

The  motto  of  the  Coast  Guard  Is  "semper 
paratus"— always  ready — and  we  have  found 
the  Coast  Guard  always  ready  to  help  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  time  of  need. 

One  of  the  functions  of  our  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  Is  to  protect  the  mall  when  dis- 
aster strikes.  Floods,  hurricanes,  airplane 
crashes,  and  similar  events  that  endanger  the 
mall,  quickly  bring  postal  Inspectors  to  the 
scene.  Frequently  this  has  been  possible 
only  with  the  assistance  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Id  like  to  give  you  Just  three  examples  of 
the  many  Instances  in  which  cooperation  by 
the  Coast  Guard  has  helped  us  do  our  Job  of 
protecting  the  mall. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  commercial  airplane  that 
was  carrying  mall  crashed  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  about  85  miles  from  New  Orleans.  We 
promptly  dispatched  two  inspectors  from  the 
Mobile  office  to  the  scene.  When  they  arrived 
by  Air  Force  amphibian  plane,  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter  was  standing  by.  Our  Inspectors  were 
transferred  to  the  cutter  by  rubber  boat — 
and  then  thejsearch  for  mall  began.  The 
Coast  Guard  lowered  landing  nets  and  crew- 
men clung  to  these,  scooping  up  mall  by 
hand.  The  water  was  rough  and  some  sharks 
dropped  around  to  see  what  was  happening. 
We  recovered  267  pounds  of  mall,  dried  It 
and  sent  It  on  Its  way. 

Sometimes  we  call  on  the  Coast  Guard  to 
help  us  with  our  Investigative  work.  When 
armed  robbers  held  up  the  Miami-Key  West 
mall  truck  and  stole  23  pouches  of  mall,  we 
called  on  Coast  Guard  helicopters  to  search 
that  desolate  area  for  clues.  Later  our  In- 
spectors uncovered  a  suspect  to  the  crime. 
He  told  them  that  if  he  were  taken  to  Key 
West  Immediately  he  could  identify  a  man 
who  had  Important  information  about  the 
crime.  No  commercial  flights  were  available. 
so  we  turned  once  again  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  a  helicopter.  We  found  our  men.  made 
our  arrests,  and  recovered  the  registered  mall. 
During  the  hurricane  season  we  frequently 
call  on  the  Coast  Guard  to  deliver  mall,  par- 
ticularly to  the  communities  on  the  outer 
banks  of  North  Carolina,  that  are  cut  off 
from  normal  avenues  of  mail  delivery. 

The  Coast  Guard  postel  card  we  are  Issuing 
today  is  one  of  only  two  commemorative 
postal  cards  to  be  printed  this  year.  I  might 
add  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  not 
too  open-handed  in  issuing  new  stamps  and 
cards.  Each  year  Postmaster  General  Gro- 
nouskl  receives  literally  thousands  of  requests 
for  new  postage.  We  Issue  about  15  a  year. 
So  only  the  most  significant  events  are  com- 
memorated. 

This  attractive  postal  card  was  designed  by 
Muriel  R.  Chamberlain,  chief  of  the  art  sec- 
tion of  the  division  of  typography  and  design 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.    Miss 


Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  few  women  to 
design  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  Forty 
million  cards  reproducing  the  Coast  Guard 
ensign  have  been  printed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  postal  card  will 
remind  all  Americans  of  the  proud  history  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  hi  time  of  peace  and 
time  of  war. 


FOOD  PRICES  AND  FARM  POLICY 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
farm  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor 
shortly,  the  central  issue  will  be  whether 
Congress  will  perpetuate  a  farm  policy 
that  has  not  worked. 

We  are  today  subsidizing  farm  pro- 
duction at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate,  ex- 
pected to  reach  an  annual  rate  of  $2.5 
billion  this  year.  Retail  food  prices  are 
up  this  summer  nearly  4  percent  above 
a  year  ago,  and  according  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  itself,  wholesale  food 
price  increases  foreshadow  further  price 
increases  for  consumers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  farms  and  farmers 
are  steadily  decreasing.  Yet,  net  farm 
Income  last  year  was  no  higher  than  it 
was  in  1958. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  either  partisan  or 
rash  to  suggest  that  something  is  wrong 
with  a  farm  policy  that  produces  such 
results.  Nevertheless,  the  administra- 
tion's farm  bill  proposes  to  cure  the  ill 
by  giving  us  more  of  the  same  medicine. 
Among  the  dosages  it  prescribes  is  a  big 
boost  in  last  year's  "bread  tax"— so  big, 
In  fact,  that  it  is  likely  to  add  2  cents  to 
the  price  of  every  loaf  of  bread,  approxi- 
mately a  10-percent  increase,  not  to 
mention  flour  and  other  wheat  and  bak- 
ery products  on  which  poorer  families, 
especially,  depend. 

Unless  Congress  does  some  major  sur- 
gery on  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  good  accomplished  by  excise  tax  re- 
duction, the  poverty  program,  and  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  will  be 
slowly  and  steadily  undermined  by 
creeping  inflation  In  the  marketplace. 

The  distinguished  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  columnist.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
pointedly  and  persuasively  summarized 
this  issue  in  his  column  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  Monday,  August  9,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
Mr.  Drummond's  very  fine  analysis: 
Johnson    Retreat    on    Farm    Policy— Con- 
sumer Pays  for  It 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — To  Its  credit,  the  Johnson 
administration     is     faithfully     keeping    Its 
pledges  at  most  points. 

But  at  one  crucial  area  of  policy,  which 
will  bite  Into  the  pocketbook  of  every  house- 
wife when  she  goes  to  the  supermarket,  the 
administration  Is  not  keeping  its  political 
commitment — and  this  is  to  its  discredit. 

Right  now  the  White  House  is  pressing 
Congress  to  pass  a  new  farm  bill  which 
abandons  most  of  the  refreshingly  construc- 
tive guidelines  laid  down  by  Hubert  Hum- 


phrey In  the  campaign  and  reverses  the  new 
approach  announced  by  President  Johnson 
in  February. 

In  the  Judgment  of  many  objective  people 
the  farm  program  Is  bad  economics  because 
it  perpetuates  so  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  It 
may  also  be  bad  politics — when  the  consumer 
begins  to  feel  the  pinch. 

Fresh  from  the  election  campaign,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  seemed  intent  upon  support- 
ing the  new  approach  which  Humphrey  had 
outlined  to  the  Nation  In  his  behalf. 

•'Our  objective,"  Mr.  Johnson  told  Con- 
gress, "must  be  for  the  farmer  to  get  Im- 
proved Income  out  of  the  marketplace,  with 
less  cost  to  the  Government."  He  said. 
•Farmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and  prosper, 
freedom  to  operate  competitively  and  proflt- 
iibly  in  our  present  economic  system." 

That  sounded  fine,  but  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore retreat  began  to  set  in. 

Retreat  No.  1 :  The  President  said  he 
wanted  a  more  effective  "free  market"  sys- 
lem  for  agriculture.  But  farmers  face  much 
ihe  same  controls  and  managed  markets  as 
before. 

Retreat  No.  2:  The  President  said  he 
wanted  to  bring  about  the  production  of  food 
at  "reasonable  and  stable"  prices.  But  the 
new  farm  bill  would  actually  raise  some  food 
prices,  especially  bread. 

Retreat  No.  3:  The  President  spoke  of 
liberalizing"  farm  trade  in  the  "Kennedy 
round"  negotiations  now  going  on  at  Geneva. 
But  the  new  farm  bill  would  bring  U.S. 
policies  closer  to  the  protectionist  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  Common  Market  so 
widely  criticized  in  the  United  States. 

Quite  a  retreat. 

It  is  also  a  retreat  from  the  widely  ap- 
plauded concept  of  farm  policy  expounded 
by  Kermlt  Gordon  In  January  before  he  re- 
signed as  Budget  Director.  He  urged  that 
farm  policy  be  brought  closer  to  "the  facts  of 
today's  world." 

One  of  the  facts  of  today's  world  is  that 
the  outdated  farm  program  offers  most  for 
posperous  farmers  who  do  not  need  it  and 
least  for  poor  farmers  who  do. 

But  the  proposed  new  wheat  program 
keeps  on  doing  the  same  thing  except  that 
it  partly  conceals  the  cost  of  sticking  it  unto 
the  consumer. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  OrviUe  Freeman, 
estimates  the  new  wheat  tax  would  raise  the 
price  of  bread  about  1  cent  per  pound 
loaf.  The  bakers  put  the  Increase  at  double 
that  amount — 2  cents  a  pound. 

No  falrminded  person  suggests  that  the 
producers  of  price-supported  crops,  after 
three  decades  of  Government  subsidy,  should 
suddenly  be  left  to  go  it  alone,  especially 
when  there  is  no  way  to  stop  quickly  vast 
overproduction  without  unacceptable  con- 
trols. But  surely  the  time  has  come  to  move 
In  the  direction  of  gradually  bringing  about 
a  shift  of  resotirces  to  cut  down  the  Govern- 
ment's costly  Intervention  in  farm  markets. 

This  was  the  direction  which  President 
Johnson's  new  approach  was  supposed  to 
lead.  But  unless  Congress  turns  unexpect- 
edly Independent,  we  will  be  back  on  the 
r.ame  old  treadmill. 


BILL  SIGNSMANSHIP 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Prelinghuysen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's   recent   flight  to  Inde- 


pendence, Mo.,  in  order  to  sign  the  medi- 
care bill  in  the  presence  of  former  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman,  raised  speculation 
that  a  new  era  may  be  dawning  with 
respect  to  the  signing  of  legislation. 

Rumors  mounted  only  a  few  days  later 
when  the  voting  rights  bill  was  dramat- 
ically signed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol— hardly  by  accident — under  the  stat- 
ue of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  seen  the  end  of  the  humdrum 
signing  of  documents  at  the  President's 
desk  in  the  White  House. 

After  these  imaginative  gestures  many 
of  us  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  just  why  the 
President  chose  the  rose  garden  of  the 
White  House  to  sign  the  recently  passed 
housing  bill.  If  his  advisers  could  pick 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
him  to  sign  a  bill  authorizing  regional 
health  centers,  surely  they  could  have 
found  a  more  suitable  spot  for  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

The  White  House  has  so  many  prob- 
lems these  days  that  perhaps  its  bright 
young  men  have  little  time  to  display 
their  ingenuity  and  imagination.  In  the 
hope  that  a  few  suggestions  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, I  have  compiled  a  list  of  some 
other  bills,  together  with  possible  sites 
for  the  signing  ceremonies. 

Of  bills  already  signed,  certainly  the 
excise  tax  law  could  have  been  signed 
in  Tiffany's  window,  the  gold  reserve  bill 
at  Fort  Knox,  and  the  coffee  agreement 
in  a  Georgetown  expresso  house. 

The  poverty  bill,  should  it  pass  the 
Senate,  could  be  inked  on  a  street  in 
Harlem,  in  a  ceremony  arranged  by  Rep- 
resentative Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Minimum  wage  could  be  formalized  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  And  why 
not  sign  the  repeal  of  the  right-to-work 
law — section  14b — at  the  Taft  carillon  on 
the  Capitol  grounds — possibly  to  the 
tune  of  "I  surrender,  Dear." 

The  farm  bill  could  present  a  prob- 
lem; one  of  those  empty  Billie  Sol  Estes 
grain  storage  bins  might  do.  If  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
ever  reaches  agreement  on  foreign  aid, 
the  President  could  come  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  sign  the  bill  in  Representative 
Otto  Passman's  oflBce.  The  higher  edu- 
cation bill  could  quite  easily  be  signed 
some  weekend  at  Southwest  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  Texas.  Immigration  could 
be  signed  in  the  New  York  harbor  area — 
either  on  Ellis  Island  or  in  the  arm  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  air  pollution  bill  could  be  ap- 
proved during  the  rush  hour  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Freeway,  while  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  bill  could  be  done  either  on 
Lake  Erie  or  the  Potomac  River.  If  a 
dramatic  touch  were  desired,  to  attract 
better  press  notice,  the  latter  signing 
could  be  done  underwater  with  60  ball 
point  pens. 

When  we  come  to  the  appropriations 
bills  there  are  some  real  dilemmas. 
Where,  for  instance  would  they  sign  De- 
fense— Saigon?  Interior — Yellowstone 
Park?  Public  Works — a  porkroll  plant? 
Certainly,  the  space  appropriations  bill 
would  make  more  news  if  signed  en  route 
to  the  moon,  or  at  the  very  least  during 
an  orbit  in  a  Gemini  capsule. 


Admittedly  this  penchant  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  bills  in  places  other  than 
the  White  House  could  mean  lots  more 
work  for  him,  but  it  might  help  more 
people  understand  just  what  the  Great 
Society  is  all  about. 


ALLEVIATING  THE  MOLYBDENUM 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  extend  his 
remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  three  bills  which  are  capable 
of  solving  a  serious  inequity  in  our  in- 
dustrial system.  These  bills  address 
themselves  to  alleviating  a  critical  short-  ^ 
age  of  molybdenum  among  domestic  con- 
sumers. 

The  supply  of  molybdenum  in  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  is  ex- 
tremely tight;  whereas  the  demand  for 
this  product  continues  to  grow.  An  im- 
balance between  supply  and  demand  de- 
veloped in  1962,  when  a  strike  at  the 
Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  the  world's 
largest  producer,  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss 
of  output.  To  help  remedy  the  short 
supply  situation,  5  million  pounds  of  con- 
tained molybdenum  in  concentrates  were 
released  from  the  surplus  in  the  national 
stockpile,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1963. 
The  increase  demand  for  molybdenum 
resulting  from  record  steel  output  In 
1964,  plus  a  closing  down  for  10  weeks  of 
the  struck  Kennecraft  molybdenum  by- 
product copper  mines,  aggravated  the 
tight  supply  situation.  A  further  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  stockpile  molybdenum 
were  released  in  1964  and  all  of  the  re- 
maining surplus — 3  million  pounds — 
were  sold  during  the  first  quarter  of  1965. 
Although  these  stockpile  releases  have 
been  very  helpful,  a  tight  supply  situa- 
tion continues. 

The  steel  Industry,  the  principal  con- 
sumer, has  Indicated  that  the  supply  sit- 
uation is  critical.  Some  of  the  steel 
companies  contacted,  indicated  that  they 
have  had  to  turn  down  orders  for  molyb- 
denum bearing  steels  or  have  resched- 
uled production  for  later  dates.  Al- 
though some  substitutes  of  other 
materials  for  molybdenum  In  alloy  steel 
production  are  possible,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  seriously  limited  by 
the  unwillingness  of  steel  consumers  to 
accept  such  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  world  producer  of  molybdenum. 
Of  total  free  world  output,  the  United 
States  accounts  for  about  85  percent. 

U.S.  exports  of  molybdenum  concen- 
trates and  ferromolybdenum  totaled  26.0 
million  pounds  in  1964 — 40  percent  of 
mine  production — compared  with  26.7 
million  pounds — 41  percent — In  1963. 
Exports  in  recent  years  have  ranged  from 
a  high  of  54  percent  of  mine  production 
in  1961  to  a  low  of  31  percent  in  1962. 
For  the  first  5  months  of  1965,  exports 
totaled  12.2  million  pounds,  compared 
with   11.1   million  pounds  in  the  same 
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period  in  1964.  Thvjs,  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  5  months  of  1965.  exports  are 
up  10  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  gross  inequity. 
While    the    domestic    supply    lines    are 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  approx- 
imately 40  percent  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  molybdenum  is  being  export- 
ed.   Further,  there  is  evidence  that  ma- 
terial being  exported  is  finding  its  way 
into    the    black    market    and    is    being 
offered  to  users  at  $5  per  pound,  whereas 
the  domestic  list  price  varies  between 
$1.75  to  $2.04  per  pound.    It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  domestic 
users    should    be    serviced    before    this 
material  is  shipped  abroad.    This  critical 
situation  faces  specialty  steel  producers 
In  a  year  when  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts is  high  and  overall  prospects  are 
favorable.    It  would  indeed  be  ironic  that 
short   supplies   of   molybdenum   should 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  alloy  steel 
industry  and  its  customers  during  a  time 
when  it  is  contributing  to  the  Nation's 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  problem.  The 
first  of  my  bills  would  provide  that  all 
forms  of  molybdenum  be  imported  duty 
free.  The  second  would  release  molyb- 
denum from  the  national  stockpile  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  domestic  consumers.  The  third 
would  establish  a  Molybdenum  Export 
Review  Board  which  would  conduct  a 
quarterly  review  of  domestic  supply  of 
and  demand  for  molybdenum.  This 
Board  would  allow  the  export  of  molyb- 
denum only  when  the  domestic  supply 
exceeds  the  domestic  demand.  Until 
that  time,  no  molybdenum  could  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  urgency  of  this  situation.  How  much 
longer  can  we  export  a  product  which  is 
desperately  needed  by  our  own  industry? 
A  dilemma  of  this  nature  should  never 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Indeed,  it  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  arise.  I  urge 
that  we  take  action  on  this  problem 
with  great  dispatch  and  correct  an  ill 
which  commands  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

UNIFORM  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  TMr.  ResnickI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  uni- 
form time  legislation  Introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  end  the  confusion 
surrounding  the  effective  dates  of  the  in- 
troduction of  daylight  saving  time  is  long 
overdue. 

This  legislation  to  have  time  and  date 
uniformity  wherever  daylight  saving 
time  is  adopted  is  indeed  necessary,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  As  it  is  now.  36 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
daylight  saving  time,  either  statewide  or 
by  local  option.  Only  16  of  these  States 
begin  and  end  daylight  saving  time  on 
the  same  days.    This  means  that  in  20 


States,  the  observance  of  the  changeover 
dates  is  a  matter  of  local  option,  and  in 
the  remaining  14  States  daylight  sav- 
ing time  is  not  observed  at  all. 

The  bill.  S.  1414  which  was  introduced 
on  March  8.  1965.  by  Senators  Cotton 
and  McGee,  and  referred  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  as  well  as  H.R. 
6134.  H.R.  6481.  and  H.R.  6785  provide 
a  minimum  of  changes  in  existing  time 
laws.     Enactment  of  S.  1414  would  per- 
mit  States   and   other   political   subdi- 
visions to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
should  observe  daylight  saving  time,  just 
as  they  do  now.    But  if  these  States  de- 
cide to  observe  the  time  change  during 
the  summer,  it  would  have  to  be  done  at 
the  same  time  as  every  other  community 
on  daylight  saving  time,  and  the  return 
to  standard  time  would  likewise  have  to 
be  accomplished  on  the  same  day  and 
hour   as   everybody   else.     These   dates 
would  be  the  fourth  Sunday  of  April  and 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  October. 

These  proposals  currently  before  the 
committee  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
variance  of  time  among  States  and  parts 
of  States,  by  limiting  the  discrepancy  to 
two  kinds  of  time— daylight  and 
standard. 

The  basic  changes  to  eliminate  the 
confusion  surrounding  our  variance  in 
timekeeping  would  be  most  welcomed 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  urge  im- 
mediate to  bring  the  bills  currently  pend- 
ing to  committee  hearing. 


MAY  OFF-DUTY"  POLICE  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DEMON- 
STRATIONS? 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggoner]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  read  a  statement  prepared  by 
Dan  Liu,  chief  of  police.  Honolulu,  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  on 
the  very  current  subject  of  "May  'Off- 
Duty'  Police  Participate  In  Civil  Rights 
Demonstrations?" 

Such  a  well  reasoned  discussion  pre- 
sented in  clear  and  concise  language  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  public  and 
civic  leaders.  I.  therefore,  commend  Mr. 
Liu's  statement  for  all  to  read  and  com- 
mend him  for  an  outstanding  analysis 
of  the  question.  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
man  could  disagree : 
May  Off-Duty   Police  Participate  in  Civil 

Rights  Demonstrations? 
(By  Etenlel  S.  C.  Liu.  chlet  of  police.  Hono- 
lulu.   Hawaii,    Immediate    past    president. 
International    Association    of    Chiefs    of 
Police) 

One  of  the  most  significant  questions  that 
can  ever  be  directed  to  police  leadership 
Is  contained  In  the  above  question.  By  the 
time  this  question  Is  answered,  there  will 
have  been  made  a  commitment  which  can 
have  far-reaching  Implications  affecting  the 
future  quality  of  police  service  and  the  se- 


curity of  law-abiding  citizenry  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  basic  laws.  Institutions,  and 
government. 

To  allow  off-duty  police  officer  participa- 
tion In  demonstrating  with  civil  rights 
groups  would  be  to  automatically  undermine 
and  debilitate  the  essential  strength  and 
purpose  which  comprise  the  police  character. 

Were  off-duty  officers  to  march  In  civil 
rights  demonstration  groups  and  thus  to 
challenge  or  complicate  the  lawful  and 
proper  restraints  of  their  uniformed  brothers 
who  stand  to  enforce  the  law  and  protect 
life  and  property,  serious  and  perhaps  last- 
ing damage  would  have  been  accomplished. 
Let  us  review  some  simple  questions  at- 
taching to  this  matter: 

1.  How  well  would  such  demonstrating 
off-duty  officers  the  next  day  when  on  duty, 
perform  their  assignments  in  uniform  with 
respect  to  policing  the  self-same  partici- 
pants who  were  their  parading  comrades  in 
arms  of  the  day  before? 

2.  With  what  confidence  would  such  dem- 
onstrating officers  be  received  back  Into  the 
ranks  of  the  on-duty  men  who  traditionally 
must  rely  upon  their  brothers  for  mutual 
protection  and  united  effort  In  the  pursuance 
of   their   performance   as   public    protectors? 

3.  With  what  mixed  feelings  would  the 
watching  citizenry  regard  their  established 
"protectors"  when  witnessing  critical  partici- 
pation by  off-duty  officers  who  later,  witli 
questionable  faith  and  conviction,  proceed 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  public  pro- 
tection? 

Police  officers  are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
considered  and  counted  upon  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  requirement  of  their  duty  24 
hours  a  day  during  all  the  days  of  the  year. 
They  are  required,  even  though  off  duty, 
to  step  Into  any  situation  requiring  positive 
police  action  In  order  to  prevent  a  breach  of 
the  peace  and  to  enforce  the  law.  Were  any 
officer  found  to  be  in  neglect  of  duty  in  such 
circumstances  he  would  be  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary action;  much  more  serious,  then,  If 
any  officer  were  himself  to  be  guilty  of  any 
participation  In  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It 
has  been  well  established  that  many  civil 
rights  demonstrations  Involve  breaches  of 
the  peace  on  the  part  of  those  demonstrating. 
It  has  also  been  well  established  that  such 
demonstrators  are  often  Involved  In  an  exer- 
cise of  resistance  and  violence  against  police 
officers  assigned  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  law  and  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  Nation  as 
we  have  known  It  or  hope  yet  to  see  It  be- 
come. It  is  unthinkable  and  Inadmls.sible 
to  allow  developments  wherein  police  could 
conceivably  be  led  to  combat  police. 

Those  seeking  to  destroy  this  Nation  In  Its 
government  and  way  of  life  could  do  no 
better  for  their  own  purposes  than  to  create 
disunity,  disharmony,  and  strife  among  the 
people.  In  destroying  the  people's  faith  in 
their  established  institutions  and  In  the 
agencies  which  have  been  evolved  to  protect 
the  Innocent  and  law  abiding,  the  enemies 
of  our  country  seek  to  prepare  a  climate  and 
a  soil  m  which  to  develop  their  own  Ideologi- 
cal products.  Thus  we  see,  behind  national 
Issues  of  recognlzedly  deserving  and  reward- 
ing character  a  byproduct  of  opportunity  for 
the  Insidious  pitting  of  neighbor  against 
neighbor,  brother  against  brother  and.  if 
possible,  police  officer  against  police  officer. 
Police  officers,  some  of  us  would  like  to 
feel,  are  not  altogether  different  from  the 
general  body  of  citizens  when  It  comes  to 
civic  or  political  questions,  sympathetic  re- 
sponses regarding  the  less  fortunate,  or 
identification  with  Issues  assailing  the  public 
conscience. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  police  may. 
in  many  Instances,  ardently  wish  to  express 
their  sympethles  and  even  actively  par- 
ticipate  In   civil   rights  and   related   issues 
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They  are  constrained  from  so  doing  by 
thoughtful  administrative  policy,  principle, 
and  duty  to  maintain  a  posture  of  impar- 
tiality between  the  protagonists  of  civil 
rights  and  oppressed  peoples  and  the  forces 
of  the  status  quo.  Police,  nevertheless,  are 
often  represented  by  some  as  cossacks  wield- 
ing the  authoritative  clubs  of  imperialist 
bosses,  serving  only  to  Impede  and  crush 
those  espousing  the  cause  of  downtrodden 
minorities.  To  speak  of  possible  police 
sympathy,  therefore,  must  Inevitably  produce 
hoots  of  derision  from  certain  quarters.  No 
matter.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  but  the 
most  rigid  critics  that  police  axe  not  quite  so 
much  the  tools  of  the  status  quo  as  they  are 
the  Implacable  agents  of  law  and  order. 
There  is  a  difference.  There  are  the  occa- 
sional demonstrations  of  poor  police  Judg- 
ment and  action  in  some  provincial  Juris- 
dictions but  in  the  main  part  police  and 
most  citizens  appreciate  that  officers  may 
not  Indulge  their  personal  sympathies  to  the 
neglect  or  detriment  of  their  sworn  and 
proper  duty.  A  careful  and  dispassionate 
check  with  most  police  Jurisdictions  will  pro- 
duce the  finding  that  the  dedicated  minds 
and  hearts  which  police  recruits  bring  Into 
police  service  will  not  have  been  tampered 
with  but  only  tempered,  principally  by  legal 
enlightenment  and  the  admonition  to  apply 
themselves  scrupulously  to  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  and  to  the  required  enforce- 
ment of  law.  The  same  human  responses, 
however,  with  which  police  reach  out  to  a 
lost  child  or  a  victimized  adult  are  in  appre- 
ciable measure  capable  of  reaching  past  the 
barriers  of  long-established  prejudice  to 
recognize,  to  abhor,  and  to  combat  such 
prejudice  with  its  accompanying  oppression 
and  injustice. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  compare  cer- 
tain long-established  positions  taken  by 
police  administrators  concerning  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  various  activities  per- 
mitted police  officers.  In  politics,  for  exam- 
ple, a  pwllce  officer  may  feel  strongly  opposed 
to  a  candidate  for  political  office  or.  con- 
versely, strongly  enthusiastic  toward  another. 
Yet,  In  the  matter  of  his  political  expression 
and  the  exercise  of  his  franchise  as  a  citizen 
and  taxpayer  he  is  permitted  only  the  privi- 
lege of  casting  his  vote  at  the  polls.  He  is 
not  permitted  to  publicly  stump  for  or 
against  any  candidate.  He  may  not  run  for 
public  office  while  engaged  in  law  enforce- 
ment. The  police  officer  represents  the  qual- 
ity of  Impersonal  agent  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order,  on  duty  or  off  duty,  on  be- 
half of  all  law-abiding  elements.  He  may 
not  use  his  position  or  authority  to  improp- 
erly influence  partisan  Issues.  By  personally 
participating  in  activities  having  the  poten- 
tial to  develop  into  defiance  of  law  and  order 
he  may  disqualify  himself  as  an  officer  and 
discredit  his  service  by  destroying  public 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  desire  to  carry 
out  his  official  duties. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  question  as  to 
who  or  what  it  is  that  the  demonstrators  are 
demonstrating  against.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  they  are  merely  demonstrating  for 
something.  The  implications  necessarily  are 
that  In  seeking  to  achieve  a  new  plateau  of 
socioeconomic  relief  or  ascendency  for  under- 
privileged minority  groups,  for  example,  that 
they  are  obviously  constituting  a  show  of 
mass  antipathy  for  existing  mores,  customs, 
prejudices  and  socioeconomic  Injustices. 
Thus,  It  Is  often  against  the  law  Itself  and 
the  practices  of  government,  established 
community  custom  and  the  various  repre- 
sentative Institutions  and  agencies  that  we 
find  the  demonstrators  sometimes  too  force- 
fully or  Improperly  exercising  their  preroga- 
tives to  assemble  and  demonstrate.  At 
whatever  time  and  place  such  activities  be- 
come an  Improper  infringement  upon  the 
public  safety  and  welfare,  then  the  par- 
ticipants must  be  considered  as  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law  and  subject  to  police  controls 


and  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Who  would 
suggest  that  police  officers  take  part  here 
and  skirt  or  even  overstep  the  bounds  of  legal 
propriety  and  official  position? 

No  doubt  police  officers  many  times  find 
themselves  torn  between  bounden  require- 
ment to  enforce  the  law  and  the  compelling 
quality  of  their  sympathy  for  the  down- 
trodden who  hopefully  await  the  evolvement 
of  a  more  democratic  society.  While  private 
citizens  enjoy  the  basic  right  to  demur,  to 
denounce  or  to  seek  reforms  when  certain 
issues  do  not  conform  with  their  beliefs  and 
principles,  the  indulgence  of  personal  feel- 
ings and  the  privilege  of  public  utterance  on 
the  part  of  police  must  be  set  aside  in  the 
Interests  of  duty.  With  professional  roles 
clearly  defined  and  sworn  duties  to  perform, 
police  voluntarily  restrict  their  own  freedom 
of  civic  expression  In  order  to  preserve  au- 
thority and  effectiveness  as  guardians  of  the 
peace. 

True,  these  are  a  modest  spirit  and  ex- 
ample which  police  as  citizens,  taxpayers, 
neighbors,  and  fellow  humans  provide  In 
placing  duty  before  privilege  and  service 
above  self.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  conceivable 
that  this  quiet  kind  of  public  demonstra- 
tion may.  In  Its  own  way.  Introduce  some 
helpful  Illumination  and  guidance  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  better  understanding 
and  way  among  our  Nation's  people. 


A  BREAD  TAX? 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
9811,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  includes  a  measure  for  certifi- 
cates for  wheat  intended  to  raise  the 
price  of  this  crop  for  the  farmer  and 
pass  on  this  increase  with  all  the  sur- 
charges which  would  be  added  by  proc- 
essing, transportation,  and  middleman, 
to  the  consumer.  The  net  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  tax  on  bread. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
agricultural  affairs  in  general,  or  on  agri- 
cultural economics  in  particular.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  wheat  farmers  of 
this  country  need  further  Government 
assistance.  But  if  they  do  need  such  aid, 
it  should  come  from  the  general  treasury, 
and  not  from  a  tax  on  wheat  which 
makes  up  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
staple  diet  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  an  even  larger  portion  for  our  pov- 
erty population. 

Indeed,  this  tax  will  of  necessity  hit 
the  poverty-stricken  people  the  hardest. 
According  to  the  latest  available  infor- 
mation from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 11  percent  of  the  food  and 
beverage  budget  of  families  in  the  pov- 
erty brackets  comes  from  wheat  prod- 
ucts, while  in  the  higher  income  groups 
the  percentage  is  only  9  percent. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, households  with  less  than  $2,000 
per  year  consume  6.08  pounds  of  wheat 
products  a  week.  Two-member  house- 
holds with  an  income  of  $6,000-$8,000 
consume  only  2.69  pounds  a  week. 

For  us  to  put  a  tax  on  bread,  spaghetti, 
and  wheat  products  such  as  cereals,  im- 
mediately after  we  have  lifted  the  excise 


taxes  on  Cadillacs,  diamonds,  mink 
stoles,  country  club  dues,  and  many  other 
luxury  items,  is  wrong. 

If  we  are  to  fight  against  poverty,  our 
war  must  be  supported  by  all  the  re- 
sources we  can  muster.  While  signing 
the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  June 
21,  1965,  the  President  stated: 

We  hope,  in  particular,  to  provide  further 
tax  relief  for  those  in  our  Nation  who  need 
it  most — those  taxpayers  who  now  live  in 
the  shadow  of  poverty. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  give  with 
one  hand  and  take  away  with  another. 
An  increase  of  1  or  2  cents  a  loaf  is 
not  a  very  large  amount  for  most  people 
in  this  country.  But  to  families  living 
on  incomes  imder  $3,000  a  year,  it  is  a 
real  and  totally  unwarranted  strain  on 
a  painfully  limited  family  budget.  It  is 
certainly  an  imposition  to  seek  out  these 
low-income  families  as  the  ones  who 
must  carry  the  financial  burden  to  pro- 
vide the  farmers  with  a  fair  price  on 
their  produce. 

Since  a  high  percentage  of  the  farm 
recipients  of  these  certificates  or  tax 
payments  are,  concededly,  large  indus- 
trial or  corporate  farm  groups  which 
receive  aid  based  on  production  rather 
than  need,  it  is  apparent  that  the  poor- 
est segment  of  the  urban  community  is, 
in  considerable  part,  subsidizing  com- 
paratively affluent  farm  combines.  No 
evidence  has  been  adduced  which  indi- 
cates that  the  1  out  of  4  farm  families 
which  are  in  the  poverty  category,  or 
indeed,  the  typical  farm  family,  will  be 
a  significant  beneficiary  of  this  program. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  it  is  the 
poor  families  of  America  that  are  forced 
to  limit  their  diet  to  the  basic  commod- 
ities. Thus  this  proposed  tax  serves  as 
a  graduated  tax,  not  up  the  financial 
scale,  but  down  the  financial  scale. 

For  most  people  under  the  poverty 
line,  there  are  no  substitutes.  Their 
diet  will  become  even  more  restricted 
and  less  adequate  than  it  is  now,  and 
will  aggravate  the  already  grave  and 
complex  nutrition  problems  of  the  pov- 
erty population  of  this  country. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  rejection  of  this 
program. 


ATTACK  ON  A  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend,  I  read  one  of  the  most  vicious 
and  malicious  attacks  upon  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  House  that  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  see.  The  slander- 
ous innuendo  so  filled  me  with  disgust 
that  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  item  appeared  In  "The  Periscope" 
column  of  Newsweek  magazine  for  Au- 
gust 9,  1965.    It  read: 

A  key  congressional  opponent  of  a  GI  bill 
of  rights  for  post-Korea  veterans,  Chairman 
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Olin  Teacue  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  has  made  an  abrupt  about-face. 
The  Texas  Democrat's  committee  has  been 
a  dead  end  for  a  bill  already  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Teague  now  has  passed  the  word 
that  his  opposition  Is  ended.  One  reason: 
"I've  got  a  son  fighting  In  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  friends  of  "Tiger" 
Teague  know— and  as  his  brilliant  record 
of  service  to  his  country  will  show — he  is 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  a 
scrap.  I  speak  not  in  defense  of  him  but 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  vicious  ir- 
responsibility of  a  reporter  who  would 
make  such  a  statement,  and  an  editor 
who  would  approve  it. 

With  little  research,  the  author  of  that 
snide  report  could  have  learned,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  that  Olin  Teague  has 
long  been  a  champion  of  the  veteran. 

•Tiger"  Teague  headed  the  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  clean  up  the 
abuses  of  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  of 
rights  program. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Korea  GI  bill 
of  rights  program. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  war  orphans 
scholarship  program. 

He  drafted  and  introduced  into  Con- 
gress the  original  peacetime  cold  war  GI 
bill  of  rights  2  years  prior  to  its  intro- 
duction in  the  Senate. 

But  the  scurrilous  report  took  no  no- 
tice of  that. 

Neither  did  it  take  notice  that  the  son 
of  this  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
is  Capt.  John  Olin  Teague  serving  with 
our  Special  Forces,  or  that  he  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  children,  and 
holder  of  a  degree  from  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University— hardly  a  candidate  for  bene- 
fits under  any  proposed  GI  bill  of  rights. 
Furthermore.  Captain  Teague  volun- 
teered for  this  duty. 

I  felt  the  American  people  should  know 
the  irresponsibility  of  this  reputedly  re- 
spectful journal.  Newswfeek.  And  I  think 
the  least  that  could  be  offered  by  the  edi- 
tors of  this  publication  is  a  sincere 
apology  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  his  son.  Captain  Teague. 


HUDSON'S   FIRST   NEED 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
eveiT  day  that  passes,  comes  new  sup- 
port for  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  legislation. 

Originally  proposed  to  cover  only  a 
short  stretch  of  the  river  from  New  York 
City  to  Beacon,  N.Y..  and  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  line  to  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  it 
has  now  been  embraced  by  Congressmen 
representing  areas  from  Albany  south  to 
New  York  City  and  the  New  Jersey  shore. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as  this 
legislation  has  found  support  among  the 
legislative  representatives,  it  has  been 
hailed  as  well  by  the  residents  and  news- 
papers in  the  areas  that  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  bill. 


Most  recently  support  has  come  from 
a  great  New  Jersey  paper,  the  Newark 
Evening  News.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  thoughtful  editorial  comment  this 
paper  published: 

I  From    the    Newark    (N.J.)     Evening    News. 
July  27,  19651 
Hudson  s  First  Need 
New    Jersey   has  more   than   a   neighborly 
Interest  In  pending  Federal  legislation  to  pre- 
serve the  scenic  beauties  of  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley.   Although  New  York  sometimes  appears 
to  regard  itself  as  the  sole  proprietor,  25  miles 
or  so  of  the  Hudson's  western  shore  are  In 
New  Jersey. 

One  bill,  by  Representative  Ottinceb,  of 
PleasantvUle.  would  create  a  Hudson  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Waterway,  extending 
1  mile  inland  on  both  sides,  from  the 
Bronx  to  Beacon.  A  supplementary  measure 
by  Representative  Ryan,  of  Manhattan,  would 
extend  the  national  waterway  from  the  Bronx 
south  to  the  river's  mouth. 

Since  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  are  oppo- 
site Bergen  and  Hudson  Counties,  both  bills 
would  affect  New  Jersey's  interests,  to  an 
extent  not  yet  disclosed. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  attempted  to 
forestall  Federal  action  by  creating  a  Hudson 
Valley  Scenic  and  Historic  Corridor,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Adirondacks. 
He  has  appointed  a  commission  empowered 
to  acquire  thousands  of  acres  for  parks  and 
to  build  scenic  roads.  The  Governors  case 
against  Federal  intrusion  has  merit:  it  would 
be  stronger  had  he  moved  earlier. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  has  sug- 
gested this  jurisdictional  dispute  be  resolved 
by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  draw 
up  a  master  plan  for  the  valley.  The  com- 
mission would  represent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  their  coun- 
ties that  border  the  Hudson,  and  the  munici- 
palities along  the  river. 

The  association  would  have  the  planning 
commission  go  beyond  the  recreation,  con- 
seivation,  and  scenic  concerns  to  which  the 
Rockefeller  corridor  and  the  Ottinger  water- 
way are  limited.  It  observes  that  industrial 
development,  river  transportation,  port  fa- 
cilities, and  housing  also  require  considera- 
tion. To  these  should  be  added  sanitation. 
A  congressional  subcommittee  which  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  Ottinger  bill 
had  a  horrifying  look  at  what  man  has  done 
to  despoil  not  only  the  shores  but  the  river 
Itself.  Interior  Secretary  Udall  last  year 
called  the  Hudson  an  "open  sewer."  The 
Congressmen  discovered  what  he  meant  as 
they  cruised  through  oil  slicks,  dead  fish, 
garbage,  detergent  foam,  beer  cans,  and  other 
debris,  and  watched  raw  sewage  pour  into  Its 
waters. 

There  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
about  how  and  by  whom  the  Hudson  Is  to  be 
protected  and  Its  grandeur  preserved,  but 
there  can  be  no  dispute  about  what  It  needs 
first.    To  be  cleaned  up. 


THE  U.S.  COMMITMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  the  U.S. 
commitment  in  southeast  Asia,  but  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  insights  was  an 
editorial  by  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr..  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 


Journal  American  of  August  1.  1965.  en- 
titled "The  President's  Finest  Hour." 

As  Mr.  Hearst  so  aptly  pointed  out 
the  President's  news  conference  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  was  truly  "a  big  day 
for  L.B.J."  The  situation  in  Vietnam 
is  a  complex  one  and  one  not  suscepti- 
ble to  easy  answers.  President  Johnson 
made  this  clear  in  his  report  to  the 
Nation.  He  asked  the  American  peo- 
ple to  prepare  for  a  long  struggle,  but  a 
struggle  which  must  eventually  prove 
that  freedom  and  democracy  are 
stronger  than  totalitarian  communism. 

Mr.  Hearst  stated  that  the  President 
"leveled  with  the  American  people;  he 
treated  them,  as  they  should  be  treated, 
as  adults,  his  intellectual  equals." 

I  am  sure  that  every  American  ap- 
proves the  candor  of  President  Johnson 
as  well  as  his  commitment  that  we  will 
be  resolute  in  our  demands  that  the 
quest  for  freedom  shall  not  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Hearst's  editorial   follows: 
Editors    Report:     The    President's    Finest 
Hour 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Bigday  for  L.B.J. 

That  just  about  sums  up  my  Impression  of 
the  President's  policy  statement  at  his  press 
conference  this  past  Wednesday  as  well  as 
the  way  he  delivered  it  and  the  way  he 
handled  the  subsequent  questions  from 
reporters. 

He  was  at  his  masterful  best  and  it  was— 
to   date — his   finest   hour. 

There  was  no  bravado,  no  Jingoism,  in  his 
statement  nor  in  his  demeanor.  It  became 
clear  as  one  listened  to  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  spent  hours  of  soul  searching  In 
preparing  his  guidelines  of  future  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  His  manner  was  serious,  de- 
liberate, and  at  times  deeply  moving.  It  was 
not  surprising  to  read  that  some  of  those 
at  the  conference  Including  Mrs.  Johnson 
were  close  to  tears  when  the  President  spoke 
of  his  personal  distress  in  sending  "our 
finest  young  men"  into  this  nasty  war. 

And  he  leveled  with  the  American  people; 
he  treated  them,  as  they  should  be  treated, 
as  adults,  his  intellectual  equals.  For  ex- 
ample, he  had  the  candor  to  say  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  that  "this  is  really 
war."  not  trying  to  mask  it  in  some  evasive 
catch  phrase. 

Candor  was  also  admirably  evident  when 
the  President  advised  his  fellow  citizens  to 
be  prepared  for  what  could  be  a  long  war. 
It  was  present  when  he  said  the  increase  in 
our  military  strength  in  Vietnam  from  75,000 
to  125.000  men  probably  will  be  followed 
by  the  commitment  of  additional  forces. 
It  was  present  when  he  said  that  doubling 
the  draft  calls  from  17,000  to  35,000  a  month 
may  not  be  sufficient:  that,  depending  on 
the  course  of  events.  Reserve  units  may  have 
to  be  summoned  to  duty. 

The  statement  achieved  an  almost  perfect 
balance  between  determination  never  to 
knuckle  under  to  Communist  aggression  or 
the  counsel  of  appeasers,  and  a  willingness 
always  to  negotiate  an  honorable  peace. 

The  heart  of  the  statement  lies  In  these 
words : 

"These  (present)  steps,  like  our  actions  in 
the  past,  are  carefully  measured  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  bring  an  end  to  aggression 
and  a  peaceful  settlement. 

"We  do  not  want  an  expanding  struggle 
with  consequences  that  no  one  can  foresee, 
nor  wUl  we  bluster  or  bully  or  flaunt  our 
power. 

"But  we  will  not  surrender  and  we  wui 
not  retreat. 

"Once  the  Communists  know,  as  we  know, 
that  a  violent  solution  Is  impossible,  then  a 
peaceful  solution  is  Inevitable. 
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"We  are  ready  now.  as  we  have  always  been. 
to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

"I  have  stated  publicly  many  times,  again 
and  again,  America's  willingness  to  begin 
unconditional  discussions  with  any  govern- 
ment at  any  place  at  any  time." 

The  President  enlarged  that  willingness 
by  saying  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
listen  to  Hanoi's  terms  for  ending  the  fight- 
ing providing  Hanoi  is  willing  to  listen  to 
ours. 

He  added  later,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  even  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  "would 
have  no  difficulty  in  being  represented  and 
having  their  views  presented  if  Hanoi  for 
a  moment  decides  that  she  wants  to  cease 
aggression." 

Finally,  he  energetically  and  dramatically 
encouraged  efforts  by  the  United  Nations 
to  work  for  an  honorable  peace. 

The  President  instructed  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, who  stepped  down  from  the  Supreme 
Court  last  week  to  become  our  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador, to  make  it  his  first  business  to  pre- 
sent a  Presidential  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Thant.  The  letter  asked  that  "all 
the  resources,  energy  and  Immense  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations  be  employed  to  bring 
peace." 

It  is  significant  that  the  policy  statement, 
and  the  way  It  was  proclaimed,  either  drew 
to  the  President's  support,  or  substantially 
modified,  some  influential  voices  in  Congress 
that  had  been  openly  dubious  before. 

Representatives  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, House  minority  leader,  and  Melvin  R. 
Laird  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican conference  had  been  demanding  an 
all-out  air  attack  on  North  Vietnam  instead 
of  a  buildup  of  ground  forces. 

After  the  President  spoke  they  shifted 
position,  saying  they  would  "wait  and  see." 
Mr.  Ford  added  that  he  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's "firmness  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion." 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  Vermont  Repub- 
lican, and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  also  had  been  a  critic,  swung 
over  to  support.  He  said  the  policy  state- 
ment "won't  satisfy  those  who  have  been 
advocating  a  great  expansion  of  the  war  or 
those  who  say  "get  out,  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel.'"    He  continued: 

"The  President's  middle  course  will  find 
general  acceptance  throughout  the  country 
and  probably  will  be  more  conducive  to  ulti- 
mate peace  than  a  more  extreme  statement 
would  have  been." 

I  second  that. 

Yes,  It  was  a  big  day  for  L.B.J. 


TRIBUTES  TO  LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Boland]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  addi- 
tional tributes  have  been  written  about 
the  amazing  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

The  articles  were  written  by  two  ex- 
perienced and  respected  observers  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  scene,  Columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  and  Donald  R.  Larrabee,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  many  New 
England  newspapers.  Both  columnists 
recognize  the  valuable  contributions 
Larry  O'Brien  has  made  in  the  field  of 


White  House-congressional  liaison,  ind 
the  major  role  he  has  played  in  the  <:n- 
actment  of  the  New  Frontier  progxams 
of  our  late  beloved  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  and  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Kraft's  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
and  Mr.  Larrabee's  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday,  August  7.  Hol- 
yoke.  Mass.,  Transcript-Telegram,  in- 
cluded at  this  point  with  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  9,  1965] 
Insight  and  Outlook — Applause  for 
Dr.  O'Brien 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Not  very  long  ago  the  Congress  was  orga- 
nized against  the  White  House  by  means  of 
a  union  of  race  prejudice  and  the  acquisitive 
instinct. 

Northern  Republicans  would  unite  with 
.southern  Democrats  to  block  civil  rights  laws. 
The  two  would  also  collaborate  in  measures 
that  brought  money  to  farm  constituents  in 
the  form  of  subsidies,  and  to  business  sup- 
porters in  the  form  of  anti-labor  laws,  deple- 
tion allowances,  tariffs,  and  defense  and  space 
contracts. 

In  certain  quarters  that  unholy  alliance 
against  the  administration  in  power  was 
celebrated  as  the  club. 

The  old  system  is  now  dead,  and  nothing 
proves  It  better  than  an  obscure  procedural 
vote  taken  In  the  House  last  week.  It 
involved  the  new  21 -day  rule  which  makes 
it  possible  to  call  measures  onto  the  floor 
if  they  have  been  bottled  up  for  more  than 
3  weeks  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  measure  at  stake  was  repeal  of  a  pro- 
vision— 14(b) — of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
which  authorized  States  to  outlaw  the  closed 
shop. 

In  winning  that  vote  the  big  city  and  labor 
Congressmen  favoring  repeal  were  joined  by 
16  of  the  22  Democrats  who,  because  their 
prime  Interest  is  farming,  sit  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Presumably  those  rural 
Congressmen  will  get  their  own  back  when 
the  labor  representatives  support  a  farm  bill 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  But  the  slgniflcant 
thing  is  that  the  old  alliance  has  been  re- 
versed. The  club  has  been  stood  on  its 
head. 

Credit  for  this  great  change  is  normally 
given  to  the  President  because  of  his  long 
experience  with  the  Congress,  and  because 
of  the  great  majorities  he  swept  in  with  him 
last  fall.  And  certainly  no  one  would  deny  or 
disparage  the  President's  role. 

But  the  strategist  of  the  change,  the  man 
who  planned  it  5  years  ago,  and  who  has 
worked  it  out  day  by  day  ever  since,  is  the 
President's  special  assistant  for  congressional 
relations.  Lawrence  O'Brien.  While  all  the 
political  assistants  all  over  the  country  were 
writing  that  hate  was  the  normal  state  of 
relations  between  White  House  and  Hill. 
O'Brien  was  already  beginning  to  develop 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation. 

His  chief  innovation  was  to  set  up  in  the 
White  House  a  small  staff  charged  entirely 
with  responsibility  for  congressional  rela- 
tions. The  staff  was  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  various  regional  and  interest 
groups  in  the  Senate  and  House.  It  coordi- 
nated the  congressional  efforts  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  congressional  leaderfhip.  "We  don't 
even  take  a  headcount,"  one  of  the  leaders 
once  said,  "without  O'Brien." 

A  first  gain  was  a  far  more  Intimate  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  Administration 
and  the  little-known  but  extremely  powerful 
giants  in  the  House.  As  a  supreme  example, 
consider  the  case  of  the  1964  tax  cut  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Wilbur  Mills. 


The  administration,  way  back  in  1962. 
proposed  the  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy: it  was  afraid  that  tying  tax  reform 
to  the  bill  would  kill  the  whole  measure. 
Mills,  for  his  part,  wanted  a  tax  reform  bill 
with  a  little  cut  added  to  smooth  the  way 
for  reform. 

Very  slowly,  month  by  month,  by  discreet 
little  favors  (a  Presidential  visit  to  Arkan- 
sas) and  almost  invisible  pressure  (well  or- 
ganized business  testimony  against  reform) 
the  administration  nursed  Mills  along  to  its 
point  of  view.  The  bill  that  finally  emerged 
from  his  committee,  and  that  he  steered 
through  the  House  was  almost  all  cut  and 
no  reform — Just  what  Dr.  O'Brien  ordered. 

A  second  gain  was  that  the  White  House 
was  in  touch  not  only  with  the  congres- 
sional leadership,  but  also  with  the  back- 
benchers. The  16  Agriculture  Committee 
Democrats  who  supported  14(b),  for  ex- 
ample, were  not  the  committee  leaders.  On 
the  contrary,  the  six  who  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration on  14(b)  were  precisely  the 
senior  members  of  the  committee. 

O'Brien  is  at  last  getting  some  public 
recognition  for  his  achievements.  Indeed, 
the  President  and  his  friends  are  showering 
him  writh  compliments.  An  educated  guess 
is  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  like  him  to  stick 
around  in  the  White  House  Job. 

A  good  hunch  is  that  O'Brien  will  leave 
to  reenter  Massachusetts  politics.  If  noth- 
ing else  the  time  is  ripe  for  leavetaklng. 
A  way,  a  permanent  way,  I  believe,  to  promote 
cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  has  been  worked  out. 

Prom  now  on  the  big  problems  will  not 
be  getting  bills  through  the  Congress.  The 
big  problem — the  second  phase  of  the  John- 
son administration  and  the  true  opportunity 
for  the  Republicans — will  turn  on  the  mat- 
ter of  applying  effectively  the  measures  that 
are  already  on  the  books. 


[Prom  the  Transcript- Telegram,  Aug.  7, 
19651 

"Best  Legislator"  in  the  White  House  Is 
Johnson's  Label   for   Larry   O'Brien 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington. — Who  is  the  "best  legislator" 
in  the  White  House?  In  terms  of  getting  an 
unprecedented  program  enacted  by  Congress, 
the  answer  has  to  be  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
But  the  President  himself  has  pinned  the 
title  on  a  Kennedy  man  from  Springfield, 
Mass. — Larry  O'Brien  who  has  never  run 
for  office  or  written  the  draft  of  a  bill. 

O'Brien  was  working  for  ex-Congressman, 
ex-Governor  Foster  Furcolo,  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  about  the  time  Ljmdon  Johnson  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the  late  1940'8. 
He  would  take  Furculo's  constituents  on 
guided  tours  of  the  Capitol.  Now  he  takes 
Congressmen  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Johnson  territory. 

The  President  "Inherited"  O'Brien  from 
John  F.  Kennedy  who  had  placed  his  cam- 
paign organizer  in  charge  of  congressional 
relations  early  in  1961.  While  It  was  difficult 
for  many  of  the  Kennedy  people  to  remain 
on  the  White  House  staff  after  November  22. 
1963,  O'Brien  and  his  crew  seemed  to  be 
driven  by  a  desire  to  get  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram enacted. 

And  in  the  20  months  since  the  assassina- 
tion, the  administration  has  enjoyed  untold 
success  at  the  Capitol,  thanks  to  a  polished 
professional  Job  by  O'Brien  and  the  basic 
know-how  of  a  President  who  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  put  the  weight  of  his  office  behind 
his  ambitious  social  proposals. 

Johnson  is  said  to  have  liked  the  formal- 
ized liaison  office  at  the  White  House  which 
was  created  by  O'Brien  4  years  ago.  It  came 
into  being,  O'Brien  suggests,  because  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  didn't  have  the  votes  in  Con- 
gress and  needed  a  team  of  contact  men  to 
help  sell  his  ideas  and  smooth  the  legislative 
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path.  It  was  always  tough  going,  but  the 
bugs  were  being  worked  out  of  the  machinery 
at  the  time  John  Kennedy  died. 

The  remarkable  legislative  triumphs  are 
being  written  daily  and  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent, in  O'Brien's  view,  is  the  strength  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  leadership,  with  Its 
deep  roots  on  Capitol  Hill.  O'Brien  operates 
on  the  theory  that  Congress  is  receptive  and 
ready  to  cooperate  with  L.B.J,  because  it 
believes  the  President  has  the  people  behind 
him.  The  O'Brien  office  has  been  quick  to 
pinpoint  the  weak  spots  and  Mr.  Johnson  has 
gotten  on  the  telephone  himself  to  prop  them 
up. 

O'Brien  claims  the  arm-twisting  stories 
are  exaggerated  and  the  President  has  en- 
gaged in  no  extraordinary  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing with  Congress.  The  standard  operating 
procedures  of  the  President  and  O'Brien's 
office  are  probably  tantamount  to  this,  though 
more  subtle. 

Basically,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  there 
is  a  formal  arrangement  whereby  the  40  per- 
sons who  hold  liaison  jobs  with  Congress 
for  the  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  filing  weekly  progress  reports  to 
the  White  House.  These  are  digested  and 
summarized  for  the  President's  night  reading 
on  Mondays. 

Mr.  Johnson  can  thus  assess — at  a  quick 
glance — his  standing  with  Congress  and  the 
status  of  his  legislative  program.  Next  day 
he  meets  with  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  strategy  talks  and  the  signals  are 
called. 

There  are  important  functions  for  the 
Vlhite  House  liaison  office  besides  counting 
nlses  when  a  bill  Is  about  to  be  considered. 
These  range  from  .securing  special  tours  for 
a  Congressman's  friends  or  constituents  to 
making  sure  the  Congressman  Is  notified 
when  a  contract  Is  being  awarded  In  his  dis- 
trict— notified,  that  is,  before  anyone  else 
hears  about  it. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  asked  every 
Congressman  and  his  wife  to  the  White  House 
this  year.  He  has  made  himself  and  his  home 
accessible.  When  bills  were  to  be  signed  into 
law,  he  has  made  a  special  point  of  Inviting 
everyone  to  the  ceremonies  who  had  any  rea- 
son to  be  there. 

Last  week,  for  instance.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  were  flown  to  Independence, 
Mo.,  where  76  pens  were  used  in  the  signing 
of  the  landmark  medicare  bill.  Every  Con- 
gressman on  all  the  committees  Involved  in 
the  legislation  received  a  ceremonial  pen,  as 
did  many  others  who  were  influential — peo- 
ple like  former  Representative  Aime  Porand 
of  Rhode  Island  who  filed  the  first  medicare- 
social  security  bill  on  his  own. 

A  Republican  Congressman  who  wasn't  at 
the  ceremony  received  a  fountain  pen  in  the 
mail,  even  though  he  was  a  late-starting 
cosponsor  of  medicare.  One  freshman  in  the 
House  has  received  three  pens  already  In  his 
first  year  and  he  prizes  every  one.  Small 
tokens  can  pay  big  dividends 

It  was  at  the  medicare  signing  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  he  had  named  all  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  had  worked  on  the  bill  through 
the  years,  pointedly  added,  "and,  of  course, 
the  White  House's  best  legislator,  Larry 
O'Brien."  Larry  isn't  expected  to  remain  In 
the  position  much  longer — he  promised  to 
stay  through  this  session  of  Congress — but 
he  seems  to  have  created  one  of  the  more 
permanent  fixtures  in  a  fast-moving  bu- 
reaucracy. 

WIRETAPPING    INVESTIGATION    IN 
MIAMI.  FLA. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  in  Miami  in  my  district  appearing 
before  the  Honorable  Edward  Long  of 
Missouri,  chairman,  and  the  Honorable 
QuENTiN  BuRDicK  of  North  Dakota, 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  is 
investigating  wiretapping  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  private  rights  of  citizens  by 
Government  agents  and  private  parties. 
Since  this  distinguished  committee  of 
the  other  body  had  invited  me  to  appear 
before  it  and  to  present  my  views  upon 
the  subject  under  inquiry  I  believed  that 
the  matter  being  investigated  by  the  able 
committee  was  most  important  to  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  my  district  and 
Dade  County,  indeed  of  all  the  country 
and,  hence,  I  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee and  gave  a  statement.  I  in- 
clude following  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  statement  I  made. 

On  account  of  such  actions  in  my 
district  I  was  not  present  to  answer  two 
quorum  calls  in  the  House  and  to  vote 
on  H.R.  9918  amending  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Since  an  important  part 
of  this  bill  created  a  fund  out  of  which 
judgments  obtained  by  parties  injured 
in  motor  vehicle  accidents  by  persons  not 
insured  I  would  have  voted  for  this  bill 
had  I  been  present.  I  was  paired  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Martin]. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wiretapping  Investigation  in  Miami,  Pla. 
(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 
before   the  U.S.  Senate   Subcommittee  on 
Administrative    Practice    and     Procedure, 
August  9,  1965) 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  welcome  you  and 
the  members  of  your  subcommittee  to  my 
great  State  of  Florida,  my  district  and  the 
cities  of  Miami  and  Miami  Beach.  I  have 
long  admired  the  work  that  you.  Senator 
Long,  and  your  subcommittee  have  been 
doing  on  behalf  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 

The  task  which  your  subcommittee  has 
now  undertaken  to  Investigate  the  use  of 
wiretapping  and  snooping  should  receive  the 
full  praise  of  the  American  people.  It  Is  ap- 
parent from  hearings  which  you  have  held 
that  you  have  been  able  to  show  that  honest, 
average  and  garden  variety  Americans  have 
been  subjected  to  police  state  tactics  In  a 
country  where  we  have  long  been  given  to 
believe  that  honest  government  is  essential 
for  true  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  thing  ab- 
solutely clear — wiretapping  In  Florida  Is  a 
crime.  It  Is  a  crime  whether  It  Is  carried  out 
by  private  persons,  law  enforcement  officers. 
State  or  Federal  agencies.  It  Is  a  misde- 
meanor on  the  first  offense  and  a  felony  on 
the  second  offense  after  one  conviction.  A 
man  that  has  been  convicted  for  a  second 
time  faces  a  mandatory  sentence  of  15  years 
in  the  Florida  State  penitentl£u-y. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
your  investigation  in  this  great  State  will  re- 
veal, but  if  you  find  that  one  agent  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  placed  a  wire  tap 
anywhere  In  the  State,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  American  democratic  system 
has  been  severely  abused.    No  Federal  agent. 


no  matter  how  special  or  secret,  has  a  right 
to  come  into  Florida  and  break  oia-  laws. 
These  laws  were  set  up  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Florida.  If  the  Federal  offi- 
cials do  not  respect  our  laws,  then  what  faith 
can  we  have  In  the  American  system  of  Gov- 
ernment? 

Already  you  have  shown  that  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
ignored  by  Internal  Revenue  Service  agents. 
Let  no  one  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  people  of  Florida  and  the  people  of 
Miami  will  not  tolerate  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  no  respect  for  laws  of  their 
States  and  the  individual  rights  of  decent 
citizens. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  Florida  and  I  hope  that  confidence 
has  not  been  and  will  not  be  found  un- 
justified. We  have  all  read  in  the  papers 
the  shocking  way  which  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue agents  have  treated  taxpayers  in  other 
States.  Theirs  Is  an  agency  whose  sole  task 
is  to  collect  taxes  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  must  not  permit  this  agency  to  turn 
an  Important  job  Into  a  frightening  gestapo 
operation  under  which  no  American  can  feel 
protectd  by  the  laws  of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  next  few  minutes, 
let  me  recall  the  Senate  hearings  which  I 
conducted  15  years  ago  this  month.  At  that 
time  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee  which  Investigated  wiretap- 
ping In  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  were 
concerned  only  with  relatively  simple  de- 
vices— direct  wiretaps,  crude  induction  coils 
for  listening  through  doors,  and  simple  prim- 
itive eavesdropping  mechanisms.  We  found 
that  even  these  crude  devices  constituted 
a  real  danger  to  privacy  and  simple  decency 
in  our  society.  They  were  violating  the  con- 
fidence of  Howard  Hughes  with  his  lawyers 
They  were  intruding  into  the  privacy  of  the 
personal  and  official  telephone  calls  of  a  re- 
spected U.S.  Senator,  the  late  Josiah  Bailey 
of  North  Carolina.  And  they  were  corrupting 
our  law-enforcement  officers  who  knew  such 
practices  were  illegal  and  immoral. 

In  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  my 
subcommittee  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions and  I  would  like  to  read  the  second 
recommendation  of  that  committee.  "Our 
subcommittee  Is  Impressed  by  the  ease  with 
which  unauthorized  persons,  such  as  Lieu- 
tenant Shimon,  can  Invade  the  privacy  of 
telephone  conversations.  Lieutenant  Shi- 
mon testified  that  by  allowing  the  persons 
on  the  repair  deck  of  the  Chesapeake  S:  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co.  tc  believe  that  he  was 
a  telephone  repairman,  he  was  able  to  get 
the  location  of  the  telephone  box  and  the 
appropriate  telephone  pair  nvimber.  These 
boxes  are  located,  usually  one  for  each  city 
block,  in  the  basements  of  apartments  or 
hotels,  or  on  telephone  poles,  and  the  like, 
where  they  may  readily  be  reached  without 
being  observed  A  pair  of  wlres*knd  a  head- 
set are  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
In  on  conversations  at  these  terminal  points. 
Our  subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  address 
Itself  to  the  technical  problem  of  protecting 
the  secrecy  of  telephone  conversations;  for 
example,  the  relatively  simple  device  of  plac- 
ing locks  on  such  terminal  boxes  would  ma- 
terially assist  in  preventing  unauthorized 
access  to  them.  Unquestionably,  technically 
qualified  persons  could  develop  additional 
safeguards  to  hamper  the  practice  of  wire- 
tapping and  more  adequate  methods  for  de- 
tecting It  when  it  occurs." 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize, 
our  subcommittee  was  impressed  by  the  ease 
with  which  unauthorized  persons,  such  as 
Lieutenant  Shimon,  could  invade  the  privacy 
of  telephone  conversations  These  were  law- 
enforcement  agents  who  took  the  cloak  of 
authority  and  misused  It  for  their  own 
purposes. 

In  the  short  time  that  those  hearings  were 
held,  my  subcommlttea  discovered  that  an 
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officer  of  the  law  who  had  frequently  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  privacy  and  had  been  so 
deeply  involved  In  wiretapping  and  snooping 
activities  at  the  time  of  hearings  was  pro- 
moted by  the  District  of  Columbia  Metro- 
politan Police  force  to  captain  in  1954  and 
inspector  in  1960,  but  it  was  not  until  1962 
that  was  he  indicted  for  wiretapping,  and  It 
is  my  understanding  that  last  winter  he  was 
convicted. 

I  can  only  regret  that  my  term  in  the  UJS. 
Senate  did  not  last  long  enough  to  pursue 
this  further.  The  work  of  your  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Chairman,  is  profoundly  vital  and 
long  overdue.  In  1950  it  seemed  to  us  that 
wiretapping  could  be  stopped  by  a  minimum 
amount  of  restrictions,  we  had  no  Idea  that 
this  Insidious  evil  was  creeping  through 
agencies  of  the  American  Government.  We 
had  no  idea  that  wiretapping  and  electronic 
evesdropping  would  become  the  big  business 
it  is  today.  Yet  those  devices  were  nothing 
compared  with  the  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  available  to  the  most  casual  of 
snoopers  today.  Tiny  transmitters  In  ciga- 
rette lighters,  desk  staplers  and  martini  ol- 
ives surround  us.  Black-light  viewers  pene- 
trate the  darkness.  Ultrasensitive  listening 
devices  tune  In  conversations  a  block  away. 
These  people  have  done  nothing  but  to  bring 
the  world  of  Dick  Tracy  and  1984  to  life  and 
cast  that  horrible  world  against  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  American  people. 

As  a  result,  a  man's  home  is  no  longer  his 
castle.  It  is  a  public  preserve  of  every 
peeping  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  can  afford 
a  miniature  listening  device  and  a  midget 
recorder.  The  only  way  a  man  can  avoid 
an  illegal  search  of  his  mind  is  to  stop 
talking  to  anyone — even  his  wife. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Burdick,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  enact  legislation  for- 
bidding the  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce 
of  these  various  electronic  and  other  devices 
which  lend  themselves  to  the  Invasion  of 
the  citizen's  privacy  and  against  which  the 
citizen  now  has  no  known  defense — at  least 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  harm 
such  devices  can  do  in  Invading  the  right  of 
privacy  of  the  citizen  far  outweighs,  in  my 
opinion,  the  right  of  anybody  to  manufacture 
and  sell  these  devices  until  science  has  de- 
veloped a  way  by  which  the  citizen  can  pro- 
tect himself  or  herself  against  such  snooping. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  use  of 
such  devices  should  be  forbidden  xmder  ade- 
quate penalty  except  by  a  representative  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government  author- 
ized to  use  such  device  by  order  of  a  com- 
petent court  or  without  license  for  specific 
case  by  the  Attorney  General.  All  court 
orders  should  be  required  to  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  he  In  turn  should  be  re- 
quired periodically  to  report  all  instances 
of  where  he  has  authorized  the  use  of  such 
devices  and  where  he  has  been  advised  of 
authority  to  use  such  devices  by  courts  to 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

When  a  man  is  not  free  to  speak  his  mind 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home  he  has  lost 
one  of  the  most  treasured  of  his  liberties — 
he  is  no  longer  a  freeman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  again  how 
deeply  grateful  I  am  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee.  I  know 
I  speak  for  the  people  of  Miami  and  the 
people  of  this  great  State  when  I  say  you 
are  performing  an  outstanding  service  in 
uncovering  this  disgusting  disrespect  that 
our  Federal  agents  have  shown  for  the  rights 
of  the  American  people. 

In  spite  of  my  long  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  wiretapping,  I  remain  shocked  to 
find  that  our  Federal  Government  has  taken 
up  the  banner  of  lawlessness  in  too  many 
cases.  The  American  Government  simply 
does  not  have  the  right  to  do  what  It  pleases. 
Too  many  American  lives  have  been  lost  In 
the  protection  of  our  American  ways,  Ameri- 


can freedom,  and  American  rights  for  us  to 
give  them  up  to  Government  lawbreakers. 
I  am  confident  you  are  making  a  great 
contribution  and  I  urge  you  to  pursue  this 
task  relentlessly  until  this  cancer  on  our 
society  is  stopped. 


FLORIDA-COLOMBIA  PARTNERS  OP 
THE  ALLIANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  dramatic  errand  of  mercy  took  place 
that  happily  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
children's  lives.  A  number  of  Floridians 
responded  to  an  urgent  call  from  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Barranquilla,  a  coastal 
city  in  Colombia,  for  medicines  and  sup- 
plies to  fight  an  epidemic  of  dehydra- 
tion suffered  by  youngsters  in  the  area. 
A  supply  of  dextrose  solution  was  flown 
from  Miami  to  the  stricken  city  and  suc- 
cessfully administered.  The  supplies  ar- 
rived only  hours  before  the  hospital's 
stock  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Florida  is  participating 
in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
which  seeks  to  draw  private  sector  re- 
sources into  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Their  partnership  is  with  the  northern 
coastal  states  of  Colombia,  wherein  Bar- 
ranquilla is  located.  Here  was  a  dra- 
matic instance  of  spontaneous  help  ex- 
tended by  one  partner  to  the  other  to 
prevent  further  loss  of  life.  A  happier 
ending  resulted  because  the  coordinator 
of  the  Colombia  Partners  Committee 
alerted  their  Florida  counterparts  to  the 
impending  crisis.  Here  was  a  ready  and 
helping  hand  extended  to  a  neighbor  in 
need. 

Playing  an  important  role  in  the  mercy 
flight  was  Secretary  of  State  Tom 
Adams,  who  helped  launch  the  Florida- 
Colombia  Alliance  Committee.  Mr. 
Larry  Benson,  who  serves  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  as  coordinator  of  the  Florida- 
Colombia  program,  made  the  trip  to  Bar- 
ranquilla to  personally  deliver  the  medi- 
cines and  supplies,  donated  for  the  mis- 
sion by  Baxter  Laboratories  and  John- 
son &  Johnson.  Aerocondor  Airlines, 
a  private  Colombia  airline,  handled  the 
shipment  without  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  very  hu- 
man appeal  of  this  recent  and  highly 
successful  Florida-Colombia  partnership 
activity,  there  will  always  be  a  warm 
glow  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia,  for  Miami  Springs 
Pharmacist  John  Stadnik.  And  for  good 
reason. 

Stadnik  is  credited  by  doctors  of  the 
Hospital  Inf  antil  San  Francisco  de  Paula 
with  helping  to  save  the  lives  of  several 
hundred  indigent  children  during  an 
epidemic  of  gastroenteritis  this  summer. 
Stadnik,  a  member  of  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  is  president  of 
Miami  Springs  Pharmacy,  Inc.,  and 
Terminal  Rexal  Pharmacy,  Miami  Inter- 


national Airport.  He  is  a  registered 
pharmacist. 

His  role  in  the  humanitarian  act  was 
to  arrange  for  the  donation  of  medicines 
and  supplies  from  two  large  U.S.  phar- 
maceutical flrms  to  fight  the  epidemic. 
Baxter  Laboratories  of  Morton  Grove, 
111.,  and  Johnson  &  Johnson  contrib- 
uted some  30  cases  of  dextrose  solution, 
intravenous  feeding  apparatus,  hospital 
tape,  first  aid  supplies  and  other  mate- 
rials for  Colombia. 

Dr.  Ramiro  Parias  Burgos,  director  of 
the  children's  hospital,  said: 

without  those  medicines,  many  Colombian 
Infants  would  have  died. 

These  supplies  enabled  us  to  successfully 
treat  several  hundred  babies  and  young  chU- 
dren.  I  hate  to  think  about  how  many  of 
these  might  have  died  had  It  not  been  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  medical  supplies. 

More  than  500  infants  had  perished  in 
the  epidemic  in  the  Colombian  coastal 
city  when  the  mercy  shipment  arrived  on 
July  20.  Within  a  few  hours  after  Stad- 
nik delivered  the  supplies,  the  Children's 
Hospital  used  the  last  of  its  dextrose 
solution. 

The  doctor  said : 

There  was  no  place  in  all  of  Barranquilla 
we  could  obtain  more  dextrose. 

The  shit)ment  from  Florida  was  truly  a 
godsend. 

Gastroenteritis,  commonly  known  as 
dehydration,  is  a  fly-carried  disease 
which  causes  inflamation  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  subsequent  loss 
of  body  liquids.  Its  prime  victims  are 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  months 
and  2  years. 

Stadnik's  mercy  flight  came  in  re- 
sponse to  an  ui-gent  plea  for  assistance 
from  Dr.  Parias.  The  request  was  re- 
layed to  Florida  Secretary  of  State  Tom 
Adams,  who  is  cofounder  of  the  Florida- 
Colombia  Alliance  Committee.  The 
alliance  is  a  good  will  and  mutual  assist- 
ance program  between  the  State  of 
Florida  and  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Adams  then  called  on  Stadnik,  a  per- 
sonal friend,  for  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing the  much  needed  medical  supplies. 
Stadnik,  through  the  offices  of  Dr.  Aus- 
tin Smith,  president  of  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association,  contacted 
Baxter  Laboratories  and  Johnson  & 
Johnson  who  quickly  offered  to  donate 
the  necessary  supplies  to  the  alliance. 

Aerocondor  Air  Lines,  a  private  Colom- 
bian airline,  volunteered  to  immediately 
airlift  the  supplies  to  Barranquilla  with- 
out charge  and  to  fly  Stadnik  to  Colom- 
bia so  that  he  might  formally  present  the 
medicines  to  the  hospital.  Also  accom- 
panying the  shipment  was  Laurence 
Benson,  Coordinator  of  the  Florida- 
Colombia  program. 

Said  Adams: 

This  Is  a  wonderful  and  heartwarming  ex- 
ample of  what  great  things  can  be  accom- 
plished when  people  work  together  un- 
selfishly. On  behalf  of  the  Florida-Colombia 
Alliance  effort,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  had  a  part  in 
this  mission  of  mercy,  and  particularly  to 
John  Stadnik,  Aerocondor  Air  Lines,  Baxter 
Laboratories,  and  Johson  &  Johnson. 

The  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  pro- 
gram was  established  in  October  1963, 
following  a  weeklong  good  will  visit  by 
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Adams  to  Colombia.  The  trip  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  hopes  of  generating  a  "State  to 
Nation"  program  between  the  individual 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
publics of  Latin  America. 

The  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  Com- 
mittee is  a  partner  in  the  U.S.  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  engages  in  such  coop- 
erative efforts  as  student  and  teacher  ex- 
changes, encouragement  of  commerce 
and  exchanges  of  technical  adviqe  and 
training.  To  date,  the  alliance  has  ar- 
ranged for  90  scholarships  for  Colombian 
students  to  attend  universities  and  jun- 
ior colleges  in  Florida.  A  like  number  of 
scholarships  are  available  to  Floridians 
In  Colombian  universities. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  RISE  OF 
NICHOLAS  KATZENBACH 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  PucinskiI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Willard  Edwards  has  performed  a  most 
noble  publie  service  in  putting  together 
an  excellent  biography  on  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  today  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  As  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  responsibility  of  enforcing  civil 
rights  laws  and  restoring  order  out  of 
chaos  falls  upon  his  shoulders.  The  vast 
scope  of  his  responsibility  transcends  to 
the  lives  of  virtually  every  American. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  responsibili- 
ties. President  Johnson  has  recently 
named  Mr.  Katzenbach  as  Chairman  of 
the  newly  formed  National  Commission 
on  Crime.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
everything  Mr.  Katzenbach  does,  he  does 
well. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' penetrating  article  about  our  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Edwards  has 
made  a  most  significant  contribution 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  this 
dedicated  American  whose  stature  and 
and  responsibility  grows  daily  and  who 
today  represents  one  of  the  President's 
most  trusted  aids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Edwards'  article  fol- 
lows: 

The    Miraculous    Rise    of    Nicholas    deB. 
Katzenbach 
(Note. — Attorneys     General     are     usually 
men  of  long  and  successful  political  experi- 
ence.    Many    managed   the   campaigns   that 
put    their    Presidents    in    power.      In    1960 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  didn't  even  vote. 
Yet  today  he  runs  the  most  politically  sensi- 
tive   department   in    Washington   with    the 
courage,  coolness,  brains,  and  savvy  that  have 
made  him  a  key  figure  In  the  administrations 
of  two  hard-to-please  Presidents.) 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
A  vague  discontent  with  his  placid  exist- 
ence  sometimes  stirred   the  breast  of  Prof. 
Nicholas  deBelleville  Katzenbach  at  the  end 
of  5  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


He  really  had  no  excuse  for  this  occasional 
sense  of  frustration,  he  repeatedly  assured 
himself.  He  was  respected  and  honored  In 
the  academic  community,  having  attained  a 
full  professorship  at  the  age  of  34.  His  lec- 
tures on  international  law  were  acclaimed 
as  models  of  clarity  and  scholarship. 

He  lived  in  a  big  old  house  at  4925  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue  with  a  lovely  wife,  four  chil- 
dren, and  two  dogs.  His  income  was  entirely 
adequate.  A  transplanted  easterner  (asso- 
ciate professor  of  law  at  Yale  1952-56),  he 
had  quickly  adjusted  to  his  new  environ- 
ment. His  colleagues  found  him  genial, 
easy  going,  humorous. 

But  he  was  approaching  the  venerable  age 
of  38  in  1960  and.  like  many  moderately  suc- 
cessful men  of  ambition  and  imagination  at 
that  period  In  life,  he  found  himself  wonder- 
ing if  he  was  destined  to  settle  down  Into  a 
comfortable  but  humdrum  routine,  devoid 
of  action  and  excitement. 

"Do  I  want  another  30  years  of  this?"  he 
asked  himself.  He  privately  uttered  an  em- 
phatic negative. 

Escape  from  this  cloistered  serenity,  how- 
ever, appeared  impractical,  if  not  impossible. 
As  an  Air  Force  flyer  in  World  War  II,  Katzen- 
bach had  been  Imprisoned  after  a  crash  and 
twice  wriggled  out  of  the  clutches  of  Italian 
and  German  captors,  only  to  be  brought  back. 
His  present  captivity  presented  problems  as 
difficult  to  overcome. 

The  professor  had  an  urge  for  public  serv- 
ice, inherited  from  a  father  who  was  attorney 
general  of  New  Jersey  and  a  mother  who 
served  on  that  State's  school  board  for  43 
years. 

The  family  Is  an  old  one  In  the  State.  The 
Katzenbachs  came  from  Germany  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  period  and  a  De  Belleville 
from  France,  who  settled  In  New  Jersey,  had 
been  a  personal  physician  to  the  brother  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

In  private  law  practice  In  Trenton,  N.J.,  at 
the  age  of  28,  Katzenbach  had  contemplated 
a  political  career.  His  ventures  in  that  di- 
rection met  with  vast  Indifference  so  he  went 
ofTto  Join  the  Yale  Law  School  faculty,  re- 
signing himself  to  an  academic  career  which 
shifted  to  the  Chicago  campus  In  1956. 

The  simple  truth,  Katzenbach  had  to  con- 
fess to  himself,  was  that  no  avenues  to  gov- 
ernment or  political  service  were  open  to 
him.  He  had  no  experience  in  either  field; 
he  had  no  friends  with  Influence  to  help 
him  get  started.  He  was  utterly  unknown 
In  those  circles  where  the  affairs  of  Nation 
and  State  are  transacted. 

A  presidential  political  campaign  was  boil- 
ing up  In  1960  but  he  could  think  of  no  way 
to  get  Into  It.  With  a  sigh,  he  accepted  a 
Ford  Foundation  fellowship  to  study  legis- 
lative law  and  went  off  to  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

There,  he  spent  the  next  few  months,  far 
from  the  turbulence  of  one  of  the  closest 
presidential  contests  in  history,  climaxed  by 
the  hairbreadth  victory  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
over  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

A  Democrat,  Katzenbach  rejoiced,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  even  voted,  far  less 
aided  In  the  campaign.  He  had  sufficient 
perception  of  political  standards  to  know  that 
his  absentee  role  would  be  no  aid  to  service 
with  the  new  administration — that  plus  the 
fact  that  none  of  its  leaders  had  ever  heard 
of  him. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  he  noted  a 
Geneva  newspaper  report  that  Byron 
(Whlzzer)  White,  a  former  All-American 
football  star,  had  been  selected  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  by  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
President-elect's  brother,  who  was  preparing 
to  take  over  the  Justice  Department. 

White  was  an  old  friend  from  Katzenbach's 
days  at  Yale  Law  School.    The  impulse  seized 
him  to  phone  Washington  from  a  Swiss  ski- 
ing station.    He  caught  the  next  plane  home. 
On  the  flight,  he  kept  telling  himself  not  to 


set  his  hopes  too  high.     A  minor  legal  post 
would  be  most  satisfactory. 

Not  in  his  wildest  dreams  (or  in  the  dreams 
of  anyone  connected  with  the  Kennedy 
forces)  did  the  unknown  law  professor  en- 
vision the  incredible  series  of  events  to  follow. 
Within  2  months,  he  was  Assistant  At- 
torney General  In  charge  of  the  office  of 
legal  counsel,  lowest  ranking  of  the  nine 
assistants  in  the  Justice  Department,  but  a 
position  higher  than  he  had  hoped  for. 
White  had  suggested  Katzenbach  to  Bobby 
Kennedy  for  the  job  and  that  was  all  that 
was  necessary. 

Within  another  15  months.  In  May  1962. 
he  was  Deputy  Attorney  General,  succeeding 
White  who  had  been  named  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Bobby,  who  had  not  met  Katzen- 
bach until  the  eve  of  the  Kennedy  inaugura- 
tion, was  so  impressed  by  his  ability  that  he 
elevated  him  to  the  No.  2  spot  In  the  Depart- 
ment over  the  other  eight  assistants. 

Two  years  and  four  months  later,  in 
September  1964.  Katzenbach  was  Acting  At- 
torney General,  taking  over  the  duties  of  that 
office  after  Kennedy  resigned  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  New  York. 

Five  months  later  (and  here  the  chronicle 
of  advancement  violates  all  the  rules  of 
political  probability) ,  Katzenbach  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Johnson  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  youngest  and 
certainly  the  most  surprising  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  He  was  sworn  into  office  last 
February  13. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  43,  the  professor  who 
couldn't  get  Into  politics  runs  the  most  po- 
litically sensitive  department  In  Washing- 
ton. He's  master  of  an  empire  with  32,0(X) 
employees  at  his  command.  He's  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  land.  His 
secret  desire  for  a  more  stimulating  and  ac- 
tion-packed career  has  been  more  than  sat- 
isfied. 

Katzenbach  played  a  key  role  when  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  panicked  by 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster.  He  was  summoned 
to  emergency  action  In  the  crisis  resulting 
from  the  discovery  of  Russian  missiles  in 
Cuba.  He  led  U.S.  marshals  In  the  racial 
rioting  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  faced  down 
Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  In  a  tele- 
vised confrontation  which  made  his  face  and 
figure  familiar  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Ahead  of  him  lie  massive  problems — a  con- 
stantly rising  flood  of  crime,  which,  if  it 
maintains  its  present  rate  of  increase  at 
10  percent  a  year,  will  soon  bring  chaos;  and 
racial  violence  which,  he  fears,  could  hit  any 
one  of  25  or  30  cities  this  year. 

These  are  comparatively  new  biudens. 
added  to  the  duties  of  a  department  which 
has  a  staggering  array  of  functions.  The 
Justice  Department,  through  its  antitrust 
unit,  has  power  to  make  giants  of  industry 
cringe.  It  operates  the  Federal  prisons,  con- 
trols the  operations  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  screens  all  appointments  to 
the  Federal  bench,  prosecutes  a  variety  of 
crimes  ranging  from  tax  frauds  to  narcotics 
violations. 

These  are  tremendous  powers  to  be  en- 
trusted to  one  man  and  Presidents  have 
usually  chosen  attorneys  general  who  are 
close  friends  with  a  political  background. 
Delicate  decisions.  Involving  prosecution  of 
the  administration's  friends  or  foes,  fre- 
quently arise.  In  such  cases.  It  Is  preferable 
to  have  a  trusted  Intimate  who  fully  senses 
the  political  Implications  of  action  or  Inac- 
tion. Several  of  Katzenbach's  predecessors, 
like  Bobby  Kennedy,  managed  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Chief  Executive  who  selected 
them. 

Katzenbach  not  only  lacked  political  ex- 
perience; he  war,  definitely  not  one  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Intimates.  He  had.  for  ex- 
ample, only  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
Bobby  Baker,  Johnson's  "good  right  arm 
In  the  Senate,  whose  financial  operations 
have  been  under  Investigation  by  a  FederBi 
grand  Jury  for  more  than  8  months. 


Some  observers  have  speculated  that  this 
status  as  an  "outsider"  may  eventually  have 
been  an  Item  In  Katzenbach's  favor  when 
the  President  was  mulling  over  his  choice 
of  an  Attorney  General.  Whatever  action 
may  be  taken  by  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  Baker  affair,  Johnson  will  not  be  plagued 
by  charges  that  the  decision  was  made  by 
an  interested  party. 

This  factor  might  have  been  a  minor  con- 
sideration In  Katzenbach's  appointment,  but 
the  general  agreement  Is  that  Katzenbach 
got  the  post  because  a  half-dozen  others 
were  disqualified,  one  by  one,  during  the  5 
months  the  President  took  to  make  up  his 
mind.  Political  considerations  dictated  the 
eliminations. 

The  President,  it  is  said,  was  about  to 
nominate  Edwin  L.  Welsl.  Sr.,  his  former 
counsel  on  a  Senate  Investigating  committee, 
who  had  become  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman in  New  York.  Johnson  leans 
heavily  on  Welsl  for  political  advice  and  has 
faith  In  his  loyalty. 

Then  Bobby  Kennedy  became  a  political 
power  In  New  York  as  U.S.  Senator  and  It 
appeared  that  the  President  would  need 
Welsl  more  in  New  York  than  he  did  In 
Washington.  The  Kennedy-Johnson  rela- 
tionship Is  not  quite  a  feud  but  It  could 
easily  become  one.  Welsl  stayed  in  New 
York  as  a  check  upon  the  young  Senator's 
ambitions.  The  President  later  gave  Welsl's 
son  a  post  as  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

In  the  gviesslng  game  which  developed  in 
the  5  months  following  Kennedy's  departure, 
'he  names  of  men  like  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD.  of  Connecticut,  Abe  Fortas,  a  veteran 
uf  the  New  Deal  era,  and  Leon  Jaworskl,  a 
Houston,  Tex.,  lawyer,  were  reported  under 
consideration.  Anyone  with  a  legal  back- 
ground, who  could  claim  he  had  been  a 
Johnson  supporter  In  1960  and  earlier,  was 
fair  game  for  the  gossips. 

Few  gave  a  thought  to  Katzenbach  and 
he,  himself,  had  no  Illusions  about  his 
chances.  As  the  waiting  period  lengthened, 
however,  he  began  to  wonder  If,  by  a  process 
of  elimination,  the  President  might  not  get 
around  to  considering  the  qualifications  of 
ihe  man  handling  the  Job. 

Early  one  morning,  as  he  was  watching 
television,  Katzenbach  heard  a  newscaster  re- 
port from  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  that  Clark 
Clifford,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  Intimate 
i)f  L.B.J. ,  would  be  the  next  Attorney  General. 
When  he  left  the  house  a  few  minutes  later, 
instead  of  the  big  Cadillac  limousine  which 
c\istomarlly  transported  him  to  the  Justice 
Department,  he  found  his  chauffeur  waiting 
in  a  smaller  sedan. 

I  know  the  word  spreads  fast  In  this  city," 
he  told  his  driver  in  mcx;k  amazement,  "but 
I  didn't  know  the  comedown  would  be  this 
quick."  The  big  car,  It  developed,  was  In  the 
garage  for  repairs. 

Katzenbach  tells  this  story  on  himself 
with  the  same  good  humor  that  has  fortified 
him  on  many  another  occasion.  Asked  to 
recall  some  Incidents  of  his  Chicago  career, 
he  embarked  upon  a  long  tale  Involving  the 
theft  of  his  two  dogs.  He  was  fully  consciotis 
of  the  Ironic  flavor  of  this  anecdote  about 
a  naive  college  professor  who,  within  5  years, 
would  be  labeled  "the  Nation's  chief  crime- 
fighter"  in  newspaper  accounts. 

The  dogs,  an  Irish  setter  and  a  white 
poodle,  disappeared  one  night  and  soon 
thereafter  Katzenbach  got  a  telephone  call. 
Was  there  a  reward  for  their  return?  How 
about  $10.  asked  the  owner.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  would  be  more  like  It,  the  caller 
paid  sternly. 

In  the  lengthy  negotatlons  which  followed, 
featuring  mysterious  meetings  on  street 
corners,  Katzenbach  became  aware  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  ring  which  specialized  In 
returning  lost  dogs  to  their  owners  for  a 
price.  He  appealed  to  the  police,  who  were 
not  too  helpful.  Two  months  later,  after  nu- 
merous contacts  with  an  assortment  of  fas- 


cinating characters  whom  he  assumed  to  be 
members  of  the  underworld,  he  had  his  dogs 
back.  The  cost  was  exactly  what  he  had 
been  assured  it  would  be — $250. 

He  was  a  little  taken  back  when  his  orig- 
inal caller  telephoned  him  again  a  few 
nights  later. 

"What  now?"  he  asked,  apprehensively. 

"No  more  trouble  about  dogs,"  he  was  as- 
sured. "But  I  notice  you've  got  a  good  look- 
ing wife.  Would  she  be  interested  in  a  nice, 
hot  ranch  mink?" 

The  former  Lydia  Phelps  Stokes  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  whom  Katzenbach  married 
June  8,  1946.  rated  the  admiring  comment. 
She  is  a  tall  brunette  whom  the  future  At- 
torney General  met  when  he  was  an  usher 
and  she  was  a  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding 
of  his  former  college  roommate.  John  Doug- 
las, son  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 
She  didn't  get  the  mink. 

Katzenbach  may  or  may  not  have  been 
thinking  of  this  episode  when  on  February  8 
of  this  year  he  was  under  questioning  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  his 
qualifications  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Chairman  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat  of 
Mississippi,  asked  about  crime  conditions 
in  Chicago. 

"Chicago  Is  a  major  area  of  organized 
crime  and  we  have  made  less  progress  in 
Chicago  than  we  have  in  other  areas,"  Kat- 
zenbach said.  "To  date,  our  success  In 
Chicago  has  been  with  minor  hoodlums  for 
the  most  part.  We  have  made  progress  in 
gambling  and  narcotics.  •  •  •  i  would  not 
be  honest  with  you  if  I  said  that  we  have 
done  any  more  than  keep  our  head  above 
water." 

Fully  aware  that  he  was  a  novice  In  deal- 
ing with  hoodlums,  Katzenbach,  soon  after 
becoming  Acting  Attorney  General,  plunged 
Into  a  study  of  crime  files  In  the  Justice 
Department.  He  was  determined  to  be  an 
exp>ert  among  the  experts  he  finds  all  around 
him.  Including  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the 
FBI,  who  Is  technically  a  subordinate. 

Then,  he  summoned  to  Washington  the  60 
staff  attorneys  and  investigators  from  around 
the  country  who  had  been  picked  by  Kennedy 
to  lead  the  war  against  crime  In  the  United 
States.  They  came,  expecting  not  without 
Justification  to  be  called  upon  to  instruct 
their  new  leader  in  the  Intricacies  of  syn- 
dicated crime.  They  were  amazed  to  find 
him  fully  conversant  with  the  minute  de- 
tails of  underworld  organization. 

This  ability  to  absorb  Information  In 
quantity  lots  was  discovered  by  Katzenbach 
in  a  German  prisoner-of-war  camp. 

He  had  been  a  Junior  at  Princeton  when 
Pearl  Harbor  came  and  he  joined  the  Army 
Air  Force.  Commissioned  and  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  he  was  on  his  19th 
mission  as  a  navigator  when  his  B-25  was 
shot  down  in  flames,  crashing  into  the  sea. 
After  26  hours  on  a  liferaft.  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  Italians  and  spent  more  than  2 
years  in  prison  camps. 

During  the  final  months  of  his  confinement 
in  Stalag  Luft  3,  south  of  Munich,  Katzen- 
bach conceived  the  idea  of  finishing  up  his 
college  education.  The  prison  camp  library 
was  well  stocked  and  he  picked  out  more 
than  200  volumes  to  study.  When  he  got 
home  in  1945,  he  talked  Princeton  into  letting 
him  take  examinations  to  win  his  degree, 
skipping  18  months  of  classes.  He  wrote  a 
thesis  on  a  wage  control  plan,  passed  14  exam- 
inations, and  got  his  degree  cum  laude  within 
6  weeks.  Yale  Law  School  (another  degree 
cum  laude)  was  a  breeze  after  that  and 
he  put  in  2  years  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford. 

It  didn't  take  Bobby  Kennedy  long  to  dis- 
cover that  his  new  Assistant  Attorney 
General  had  a  brain,  liked  hard  work  and 
action,  and  remained  cool  under  stress.  The 
first  test  came  almost  Immediately,  In  the 
spring  of  1961,  when  the  new  administra- 
tion staggered  under  the  impact  of  the  Bay 


of  Pigs  debacle.  Katzenbach  helped  engineer 
the  prisoner  exchange  with  Castro  which 
helped  to  soften  some  of  the  Impact  of  the 
sorry  episode. 

This  was  a  complicated  maneuver.  Big 
drug  firms  had  to  be  convinced  that  they 
could  donate  without  legal  penalty  medi- 
cines demanded  as  ransom  by  Castro.  Cas- 
tro had  to  be  convinced  It  was  a  private, 
not  a  Government  effort.  Katzenbach  Is 
prouder  of  his  role  in  this  affair  than  of  some 
of  his  more  spectacular  negotiations  later. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Cuban  missile  ■ 
crisis  broke,  he  was  suddenly  called  from 
his  home  to  draft  a  legal  brief  supporting 
President  Kennedy's  plans''  to  throw  a 
quarantine  around  Cuba.  He  dictated  all 
night  to  stenographers  who  worked  In 
relays. 

When  one  of  the  girls  fell  asleep  It  was  dis- 
covered that  pages  of  her  notes  were  illegible. 
Katzenbach  calmly  repeated  the  lines  she 
had  missed.  Bobby  Kennedy,  who  would 
unquestionably  have  hit  the  roof  under  sim- 
ilar provocation,  was  impressed. 

When  James  Meredith's  entry  into  the 
University  of  Mississippi  provoked  a  15-hour 
riot  In  September  1962,  Katzenbach  was  sent 
to  the  scene  to  direct  an  army  of  marshals 
and  National  Guardsmen.  All  through  the 
bloody  turbulence  Katzenbach  reported  to 
the  White  House  by  telephone.  The  com- 
posure of  his  messages  drew  comment. 

Katzenbach  could  obviously  keep  his  head 
under  fire;  the  time  came  in  June  1963,  to 
find  out  Just  how  tough  he  was.  Governor 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  was  announcing  that  he 
would  stand  In  the  doorway  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  stop  the  registration  of  two 
Negro  students.  Katzenbach  was  sent  to 
confront  him  and  his  tall  frame,  bald  head, 
and  stern  gaze  became  familiar  to  a  great 
American  audience  in  the  televised  encounter 
which  followed. 

Katzenbach,  a  chain  smoker,  remembers 
that  occasion  mainly  because  he  had  to  act 
dignified  and  a  cigarette  would  mar  the  act. 

"It  was  hot,  over  100  degrees,"  he  recalls, 
"and  I  was  angry  and  frustrated  because  Wal- 
lace was  putting  on  a  show  to  make  himself 
look  like  a  big  man.  I  hadn't  written  out 
any  statement  in  advance  so  I  Just  impro- 
vised. When  I  told  him  I  wasn't  Interested 
in  his  show,  he  Just  glared." 

Katzenbach  had  earlier  conceived  the 
strategy  of  sending  the  two  students  to 
their  dormitory  rooms  rather  than  forcing 
their  way  through  the  door  past  Governor 
Wallace.  The  Idea  was  to  mock  Wallace's 
performance  as  hollow.  Later,  the  two  stu- 
dents registered   without  difficulty. 

"In  the  most  tangled  thickets  of  the  law." 
verote  Bobby  Kennedy  later  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  "and  In  the  most  pro- 
found of  national  crises,  I  and  the  entire 
Department  came  to  lean  heavily  on  his 
wise  counsel,  his  deep  understanding,  and 
his  unfailing  fortitude." 

Katzenbach's  predecessor  holds  few  men. 
especially  of  his  own  age,  in  such  high 
esteem.  He  was  voicing  a  sincere  tribute 
to  a  trouble  shooter  who  had  rarely  been 
without  trouble. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Katzenbach  became  noted 
for  another  quality — an  Infinite  patience 
with  congressional  leaders  torn  by  conflicts 
over  the  civil  rights  controversy. 

Through  long  days  and  nights,  he  nego- 
tiated with  the  lords  of  both  parties,  ad- 
Justing  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and 
1965  to  a  final  form  which  could  achieve 
legislative  endorsement. 

Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  the  Republi- 
can minority  leader,  who  has  watched  execu- 
tive department  heads  come  and  go  for 
three  decades,  labored  with  Katzenbach  for 
months  and  came  up  with  this  verdict: 

"He's  a  brain.  He  can  master  the  details 
of  the  most  complex  bill.  More  Importantly, 
he's    level-headed,    keeps    his    feet    on    the 
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ground,  rolls  with   the  punches  and   takes 
on  all  comers." 

Katzenbach  lost  his  temper  only  once — 
when  a  Texas  Congressman.  Representative 
John  Dowdy,  Democrat,  said  he'd  been  In- 
formed that  Katzenbach  had  cleared  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
with  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  including 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

This  acctisation  of  the  grossest  impro- 
priety was  described  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  so  incredible  and  irresponsible  a 
statement  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
worthy of  comment  if  made  by  anyone  other 
than  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  called  the 
charge  utterly  false  and  Dowdy  subsided. 
DiRKSEN  and  other  congressional  leaders. 
Democratic  and  Republican,  agreed  that 
Katzenbach  was  Incapable  of  such  an  act 
and  Indorsed  his  wrathful  reaction.  They 
have  some  reservations  about  the  new  At- 
torney General,  however,  which  will  not  be 
resolved  until  he  has  been  loniger  in  office. 
They  will  watch  with  Interest,  and  so  will 
the  business  community,  to  see  how  he  uses 
the  antitrust  laws  which  give  the  Justice 
Department  a  great  power  to  police  the 
American    economy. 

Katzenbach  ridicules  newspaper  reports 
pretending  to  reveal  either  a  soft  or  tough 
antitrust  policy  In  the  Justice  Department. 
What  does  It  matter,  he  says,  if  the  Depart- 
ment philosophy  is  either  too  timid  or  too 
militant — "the  Department  proposes  and  the 
Sxipreme  Court  disposes."  There  can  be  no 
uncertainty,  he  says,  about  prosecuting  such 
illegal  activities  as  prlce-flxlng  but  there  Is 
a  great  area  of  uncertainty  about  business 
mergers  which  are  constantly  Increasing — 
by  20  percent  In  1964  over  1963.  Less  than 
one  percent  of  these  have  been  questioned  by 
the  Department,  he  noted.  He  thinks  clearer 
guidelines  are  needed. 

He  is  seeking  the  cooperation  of  industry 
in  establishing  these  guidelines,  pledging  an 
informed  recognition  of  the  nature  and  le- 
gitimate requirements  of  business.  Afflicted 
as  he  Is  with  a  tendency  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  a  question,  the  speculation  Is  that  he  will 
not  become  notorious  as  a  trust  buster. 

After  moving  in  the  storm  center  of  the 
racial  struggle  for  more  than  2  years. 
Katzenbach  has  some  pungent  views  on  the 
tactics  employed  by  certain  leaders  which 
are  not  pleasing  to  him.  With  his  own  stat- 
ure as  a  foe  of  discrimination  unassailable. 
he  can  voice  criticisms  avoided  by  timid 
politicians. 

On  the  day  he  was  interviewed,  a  line 
of  plcketers  marched  in  front  of  the  Justice 
Department  Building,  carrying  signs  marked 
"Stop  brutality  in  Mississippi"  and  "Put 
Jtistlce  back  In  the  Justice  Department." 
They  were  young  and  they  were  enjoying 
themselves  singing  and  laughing. 

Such  futile  demonstrations  depress  Katz- 
enbach. He  is  against  demonstrations  for 
demonstratlng's  sake.  A  march  of  south- 
ern Negroes  can  be  a  dignified  act,  he  says, 
but  he  has  some  doubts  about  the  ministers 
who  desert  problems  In  the  North  to  fly  to 
Selma.  Ala. 

"They  are  less  quick  to  see  the  problem 
back  home."  he  says.  "If  they  don't,  the 
problems  are  going  to  get  worse.  Better 
education,  better  housing,  better  Job  oppor- 
tunities require  local  leadership.  We  have 
a  militant  group  of  ministers  here  in  Wash- 
ington but  I  doubt  if  they  are  doing  all  they 
could  to  solve  these  problems  here  and  I 
know  we  have  them." 

His  patience  was  severely  tested  In  March 
when  a  chanting  group  of  some  25  Negro  and 
white  demonstrators  Invaded  the  corridor 
outside  his  fifth  floor  office,  demanding  Fed- 
eral Intervention  in  the  Alabama  civil  rights 
struggle.  They  sat  down  and  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  swearing  they  would  not  move 
until  Federal  protection  was  provided  for 
the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery. 


Katzenbach  In  his  shirt  sleeves,  came  out 
and  tried  to  talk  them  Into  leaving.  He 
hunkered  down  to  talk  to  them  and  at  one 
point  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

"I  can  understand  your  feelings  but  your 
sitting  here  will  not  Influence  my  decision." 
he  told  them.  "I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  left 
pretty  soon  so  I  can  get  my  work  done." 

The  singing  did  not  lessen  during  his  Ulk 
and  one  youth  later  apologized  to  Katzen- 
bach for  "the  shameful  way  they  treated 
you."  Police  and  building  guards,  pushing 
and  dragging.  Anally  removed  them. 

He  has  sympathy  for  youthful  demonstra- 
tors if  they  are  sincerely  concerned  and  not 
out  for  a  lark.  In  a  commencement  address 
at  Tufts  University,  June  6,  he  expressed  a 
preference  for  young  people  who  throw  them- 
selves into  an  area  of  social  controversy  over 
those  who  ignore  such  problems.  But  he  had 
scorn  for  those  who  involve  themselves  un- 
thinkingly or  for  diversion. 

"Picketing  becomes  pointless,  silly,  and 
even  harmful  when  it  serves  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  goldfish  swallowing  or  a  panty 
raid,  or  as  a  catharsis  for  a  dull  weekend," 
he  told  the  graduates. 

Although  he  is  concerned  about  the  proba- 
bility of  renewed  racial  violence  this  summer, 
Katzenbach 's  overriding  worry  Is  the  steadily 
Increasing  crime  rate  In  the  United  States. 
He  sees  real  danger  ahead  unless  a  major 
attack  upon  this  problem  achieves  some 
success. 

Although  he  dissents  from  violent  criti- 
cisms of  the  courts  as  seemingly  more  con- 
cerned with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
criminals  than  of  the  citizens  they  attack, 
he  Is  aware  that  there  Is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  lawbooks  and  reality. 

He  sympathizes  with  the  police  who  are 
frequently  frustrated  by  court  rulings  which 
free  criminals  on  technicalities. 

"There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to 
beat  the  police  over  the  head,"  he  says. 
"There  is  a  terrible  failure  of  communication 
between  police,  bench,  and  bar.  The  police 
have  a  persuasive  case  which  has  not  been 
articulated.  I  do  not  believe  the  p>ollce  of 
the  country  have  put  their  case  well.  By  and 
large,  they  wind  up  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  can't  Just  pass  laws 
to  make  the  cops  happy,  only  to  see  them 
ruled  unconstitutional." 

Katzenbach  has  set  up  an  office  of  criminal 
Justice  In  his  Department,  which  is  studying 
what  the  criminal  law  is.  what  it  should  be. 
and  the  reforms  necessary.  It  is  working 
now  on  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  prob- 
lem, which  has  been  aggravated  by  a  ruling 
barring  confessions  obtained  by  police  during 
a  period  of  "unnecessary  delay"  before  book- 
ing. 

Police,  as  a  result,  have  been  charging  sus- 
pects almost  immediately  after  arrest.  This 
hinders  questioning  and  It  also  sometimes 
results  in  a  serious  injustice  to  an  Innocent 
person,  too  hastily  charged.  The  law.  Kat- 
zenbach says,  must  provide  an  answer  some- 
where in  the  middle,  permitting  the  police 
to  do  some  questioning  and  still  protecting 
the  individual. 

He  tells  a  true  story  to  Illustrate  the  hypoc- 
risy of  some  who  attack  such  police  proce- 
dures as  stopping  a  suspect  and  frisking  him 
for  evidence. 

A  young  law  professor  from  New  York  left 
his  brief  case  In  his  locked  car  and  was 
shocked,  when  he  returned,  to  find  it  gone. 
He  called  police  who  searched  the  neighbor- 
hood and  discovered  a  man  peering  into 
parked  cars.  They  stopped  him,  frisked  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  open  up  a  car,  which  he 
admitted  was  his.  In  the  trunk  was  the 
missing  brief  case. 

The  agitated  professor  grabbed  the  man, 
shook  him  and  yelled,  "Don't  you  realize 
there  are  months  of  Irreplaceable  work  In 
that  brief  case?" 


"His  concern  was  understandable,"  Katzen- 
bach says.  "The  brief  case  contained  his  only 
copy  of  a  long  paper  he  had  written  on  New 
York's  stop-and-frisk  law — attacking  the 
law." 

In  the  long  run,  Katzenbach  believes,  the 
crime  rate  will  not  subside  unless  major  pub- 
lic support  is  enlisted. 

"Fear  of  violence  forces  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  live  a  circumscribed 
life,"  he  says.  "They  are  afraid  to  use  public 
streets,  parks,  buses,  or  subways  after  dark. 
Much  of  this  fear  and  much  of  the  violence 
could  be  dissolved  If  more  people  were  will- 
ing to  step  forward  to  help." 

As  long  as  American  citizens  watch  crime 
In  the  streets  but  refuse  to  be  witnesses  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  be  involved,  crime 
will  not  be  checked.  Katzenbach  says.  Peo- 
ple must  accept  responsibility  for  the  preser- 
vation of  law.  risking  loss  or  pain  for  a  fel- 
low citizen  so  that  he,  in  turn,  might  on 
another  occasion  be  willing  to  aid. 

To  a  youilg  girl  who  wrote,  asking  him  lo 
explain  the  law,  he  put  It  simply : 

"Law  Is  like  the  rules  you  set  for  your 
games.  If  one  of  your  playniates  cheats,  it 
spoils  the  game  for  the  rest  of  you.  So  all  of 
you  try  to  follow  the  rules  because  you  know 
it  is  the  rules  that  hold  the  game  together. 

"Law  is  Just  like  that.  It  is  the  glue  that 
holds  our  country  together.  If  all  of  us  al- 
ways did  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  do,  our 
country  would  fall  apart.  Most  people  re- 
spect the  law.  But  there  are  always  some 
who  will  try  to  do  what  they  want  to  do — 
cheat  or  steal  or  even  murder.  It  is  up  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  keep  those  people 
from  breaking  the  law,  to  catch  them  when 
they  do,  and  to  encotirage  respect  for  law 
all  over  the  country." 

Organized  crime  corrupts  government  at 
State  and  local  levels  and  Increases  crime  in 
the  streets,  Katzenbach  says.  The  rise  in 
crime  among  young  people  is  due  to  unem- 
ployment among  school  dropouts,  "one  of 
the  biggest  problems  the  country  faces" 
But  youth  crime  is  also  a  suburban  prob- 
lem, unrelated  to  poverty,  and  in  this  area, 
he  believes,  parents  "more  Interested  in 
themselves  than  In  their  children."  are  to 
blame. 

Most  of  the  people  crying  for  national  lead- 
ership in  the  fight  against  crime  do  not  real- 
ize that  criminal  acts  like  burglary,  theft,  as- 
sault, and  robbery  are  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  Not  too 
long  ago.  the  Justice  Department  was  a  legal 
agency  which  played  a  passive  role,  respond- 
ing to  the  calls  of  its  client,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, when  necessary. 

Under  Kennedy's  leadership  it  launched  a 
drive  against  labor  racketeering  and  orga- 
nized crime  and  now  it  is  being  called  upon 
to  battle  all  forms  of  crime  on  a  national 
level.  President  Johnson  has  demanded  that 
Washington,  which  has  climbed  from  eighth 
to  fourth  among  the  cities  of  comparable  size 
in  its  crime  rate,  be  made  safe  for  citizens. 
No  progress  has  been  reported  so  far  except 
In  the  wrong  direction. 

Katzenbach  has  great  hopes  for  the  forth- 
coming Presidential  Commission  on  Crime,  a 
poiicy-shaplng  organization.  He  has  started 
a  grant-in-aid  program  to  help  State  and 
local  police  departments  and  correctional 
Institutions.  This  Is  a  departure  from  tradi- 
tion that  could  make  him  the  national  leader 
against  crime  and  its  causes. 

His  fertile  mind  has  produced  a  great 
variety  of  additional  suggestions.  He  has 
proposed  new  laws  forcing  immunity  on 
reluctant  witnesses  and  reform  in  the  bail 
process.  He  believes  the  police  are  entitled 
to  new  weapons  to  replace  the  pistols,  night 
sticks,  and  handcuffs  which  have  been  in  use 
for  a  century.  Why,  he  asks,  not  give  a  po- 
liceman a  weapon  which  could  stun  a  man 
Into  unconsciousness,  freeing  him  from  the 
necessity  of  shooting  to  kill? 


As  he  sits  In  his  huge  office  (where  the  ir- 
repressible Bobby  Kennedy  occasionally  let 
off  steam  by  lobbing  a  football) ,  Katzenbach 
has  wry  recollections  of  the  craving  for  ex- 
citement he  sometimes  experienced  when  he 
was  teaching  his  classes  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  5  short  years  ago. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  prob- 
lems are  as  massive  and  dangerous  In  their 
implications  as  those  faced  by  any  oIBce- 
holder  in  Government,  not  excluding  the 
President.  There  are  more  murders  In  the 
United  States  In  1  month  than  the  total 
casualties  to  date  after  4  years  of  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Seven  thousand  major  crimes  are  committed 
every  24  hours. 

Katzenbach  is  serving  under  a  President 
who  is  impatient  for  action  on  the  crime 
front,  aware  that  a  Great  Society  must  also 
be  a  safe  society.  The  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  Nation  cannot  long  stuvlve  un- 
curbed lawlessness  and  moral  decay. 

Nor  can  an  Attorney  General  in  the  John- 
son administration,  especially  one  without 
political  sponsorship  or  following,  long  sur- 
vive a  constantly  increasing  crime  rate  with- 
out producing  evidence  that  he  can  lead  a 
devastating  counterattack. 

Katzenbach  knows  that  directly  beneath 
him  in  the  No.  2  spot  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  is  Ramsey  Clark.  37,  the  son  of  the 
President's  old  friend  from  Texas,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  Clark.  The  younger 
Clark  has  served  as  a  special  aid  to  the 
President  and  It  Is  accepted  In  Government 
circles  that  he  "keeps  an  eye"  on  Katz- 
enbach and  reports  to  the  White  House  on 
Justice  Department  activities.  If  Katzen- 
bach doesn't  click,  Clark  is  the  heir 
apparent. 

The  Attorney  General  is  seemingly  un- 
perturbable  under  the  burden  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. The  only  worry  he  will  con- 
fess Is  over  the  225  pounds  which  now 
pad  his  6-foot  2-inch  frame  as  the  result 
of  a  sedentary  life.  He  was  an  ice  hockey 
star  at  Princeton  and  loves  skating,  skiing, 
and  boating. 

At  43,  he  is  little  changed  In  appearance 
from  the  college  professor  of  1960.  But  once 
famous  for  Informal  attire,  rumpled  cloth- 
ing, a  taste  for  color-clashing  ties  and  shirts, 
he  now  wears  well-pressed,  dark  suits  and 
discreet  accessories. 

His  calm  confidence  may  come  from  a 
conviction  that  the  fates  which  have  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  him  are  not  about  to 
desert  him  now.  Nolx)dy  has  come  up  fast- 
er in  Washington,  and  few  would  dare 
predict  that  the  ascent  has  ended. 


SHRIMP  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Thompson]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  each  of  us  in  this  body 
looks  to  one  person,  or  some  group,  to 
lend  us  advice  and  counsel  on  matters 
in  which  we  have  no  particular  expertise. 
In  the  case  of  the  shrimp  industry,  I 
know  of  no  better  authority  than  Mr. 
John  Mehos.  president  of  the  Liberty 
Fish  &  Oyster  Co.  located  in  my  home- 
town of  Galveston,  Tex.  He  knows  his 
industry,  both  its  aspirations  and  its 
problems.  The  latter  he  invariably  ap- 
proaches from  a  positive  point  of  view. 
This  is  well  pointed  out  in  remarks  he 
recently  made  at  an  industrywide  meet- 
ing, which  will  follow  immediately  after 
these  comments  of  mine. 

Mr.  Mehos  refers  to  the  problem  of 
marketing  an  ever-increasing  supply  of 


imported  shrimp  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  66  nations  throughout  the 
world — Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Central 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  Mehos  points  out  that  Mexican 
and  United  States  shrimp  producers  have 
cooperated,  through  the  Shrimp  Associa- 
tion of  the  Americas,  by  financing  an  ad- 
vertising program  for  14  years,  and  a 
shrimp  market  has  been  created  in  the 
United  States  that  attracts  shrimp  ex- 
ports from  all  over  the  world;  that  if 
the  shrimp  world  is  to  continue  to  ben- 
efit from  profitable  dollar  sales  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
shrimp  advertising  program  be  expand- 
ed; and  that  other  shrimp  producers  of 
the  world  must  join  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  helping  to  finance  an 
orderly  shrimp  marketing  program. 

I  think  Mexican  and  United  States 
businessmen  have  demonstrated  what 
cooperation  can  do  to  develop  foreign 
trade  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis. 
Members  of  Congress  will  recall  inci- 
dents some  years  back  when  the  Mexi- 
can Government  seized  U.S.  shrimp  boats 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  domestic 
shrimp  industry  asked  that  Congress  re- 
taliate by  imposing  tariffs  on  shrimp. 
It  was  a  happy  day  when  American  and 
Mexican  businessmen  met  together  to 
adjust  their  differences  and  organized 
the  Shrimp  Association  of  the  Americas 
in  1951.  Since  then  a  series  of  frequent 
meetings  have  been  held  each  year  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  Today  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans  not  only  settle  their 
shrimp  industry  differences  across  the 
conference  table,  but  they  work  together 
as  a  unit  to  build  a  better  shrimp  market 
in  the  United  States.  Their  efforts  have 
been  successful,  and  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  ask  other  nations  utilizing 
the  U.S.  shrimp  market  to  assist  in  fi- 
nancing a  program  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand this  market  to  the  end  that  we 
may  absorb  the  ever-increasing  shrimp 
imports. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  U.S. 
shrimp  producers  are  not  asking  for 
tariff  protection;  they  do  not  oppose 
shrimp  imports;  they  do  not  protest 
duty-free  shrimp  coming  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Instead  they  say  to  the 
shrimp  world,  "We  welcome  your  shrimp. 
We  can  market  it  on  an  orderly  basis 
provided  you  assist  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  expand  the  advertising 
program." 

Mr.  Mehos  points  out,  however,  that 
if  this  appeal  fails,  there  will  be  no  al- 
ternative for  domestic  producers  but  to 
seek  tariffs  and  quotas. 

I  feel  confident  that  businessmen  of 
shrimp  exporting  countries  will  gladly 
join  Mexico  in  making  contributions  to 
be  used  for  an  expanded  advertising  pro- 
gram. Surely  American  shrimp  im- 
porters will  encourage  and  assist  their 
foreign  principals  to  this  end. 

I  am  sure  Members  of  Congress,  and 
particularly  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  what  progress  is  being 
made  in  these  joint  efforts  of  shrimp 
producing  nations  to  expand  the  U.S. 
shrimp  market,  and  I  shall  report  to 
Congress  from  time  to  time.    News  has 


just  reached  me  that  firms  in  Nicaragua 
and  Barbados  have  now  joined  Mexico 
in  this  program.  I  hope  shrimp  firms 
of  other  nations  will  soon  follow. 

In  the  meantime,  I  share  Mr.  Mehos' 
desire  and  willingness  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  a  cooperative  effort  among 
shrimp  producers,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; however,  if  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished then  we  must  look  for  an 
alternative  approach;  namely,  quotas 
and  tariffs.  The  later  is  not  appealing 
to  those  of  us  who  wrote  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  When  that  meas- 
ure was  before  our  committee  we  who 
supported  it  did  so  in  the  spirit  of  reci- 
procity and  cooperation.  If  these  two 
important  factors  are  lacking  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  seek  redress.  Our  do- 
mestic shrimp  market  is  open  to  all  who 
have  produce  to  sell,  but  they  must  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
benefit,  assist  in  insuring  that  the  mar- 
ket is  stable  and  one  that  will  return  a 
fair  share  to  all  who  participate  in  it. 

I  place  Mr.  Mehos'  remarks  and  a 
table  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  showing  shrimp 
imports  from  1940  through  1964  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks.  The  table 
shows  that  shrimp  imports  have  in- 
creased from  some  40  million  pounds  in 
1950  to  over  154  million  pounds  in  1964 — 
an  increase  of  284  percent  in  14  years. 
Imports  are  expected  to  be  even  higher 
in  1965  and  in  future  years.  In  1950.  18 
nations  were  exporting  shrimp  to  the 
United  States.  In  May  1965.  66  nations 
exported  shrimp  to  the  United  States. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Remarks  of  John  Mehos.  President,  Liberty 
Fish  &  Oyster  Co.  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  at 
THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Shrimp  As- 
sociation of  the  Americas.  Miami  Beach, 
Pla.,'  June  21,  1965 

A  serious  market  problem  Is  facing  the 
shrimp  industry  today,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  the  shrimp  producers  of  the  world 
our  concern  and  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

The  United  States  Is  virtually  the  only 
substantial  market  for  shrimp,  and  for  the 
past  several  years  Imports  have  been  steadily 
Increasing.  At  times  consumption  of  shrimp 
has  kept  pace  with  Increased  production,  and 
producers  have  enjoyed  a  favorable  market. 
At  other  times  the  market  could  not  absorb 
rapidly  increasing  imports  and  producers, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  suffered  reduced 
prices.  Our  U.S.  consumer  market  has  been 
a  fluctuating  and  unstable  one.  Its  history 
has  been  one  of  extreme  peaks  and  valleys. 
Today  sales  are  brisk — tomorrow  Inventories 
pile  up.  Later  the  same  cycle  repeats  itself. 
Many  of  us  now  foresee  adverse  conditions 
for  1965  and  the  years  following  which  can 
lead  to  one  thing  only — a  very  serious  over- 
supply  of  shrimp  and  sharply  reduced  prices. 
During  the  past  year  the  Industry  has  ex- 
perienced a  greater  development  of  new 
shrimp  resources  than  at  any  other  time. 
Very  substantial  Investments  are  being  made 
in  new  trawlers,  processing  plants,  and  equip- 
ment In  countries  which  had  no  shrimp  in- 
dustry but  had  very  large  shrimp  potential 
in  adjoining  waters.  And  tremendous  ex- 
pansions are  going  on  In  countries  which 
until  now  had  developed  only  small  Indus- 
tries. Without  any  doubt,  the  next  few  years 
will  see  a  tremendous  Increase  of  shrimp 
supplies  from  every  part  of  the  world,  all 
coming  Into  the  United  States  consumer 
market  which  cannot  possibly  absorb  the  In- 
creased production  unless  effective  measures 
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are  applied.  Unless  such  measures  are  ap- 
plied, a  serious  market  situation  is  inevi- 
table. 

U.S.  producers  are  convinced  of  this  and 
have  considered  asking  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
apply  regulatory  quotas  and  tariffs  so  as  to 
keep  imports  in  balance  with  consumption. 
They  asked  for  such  regulation  not  too  many 
years  ago  when  the  situation  was  not  as  seri- 
ous as  it  is  now. 

But  before  moving  toward  quotas  and  tar- 
iffs, the  United  States  and  Mexican  shrimp 
producers  have  chosen  another  solution — 
that  of  an  Industrywide  eidvertlslng  pro- 
gram which  would  Include  foreign  producers. 
Importers,  and  domestic  producers.  For 
some  14  years  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
producers  have  shared  the  burden  of  an  ad- 
vertising  program   without    any    help    from 


other  countries.  While  the  program  has 
been  very  beneficial,  it  la  no  longer  adequate 
In  view  of  new  developments. 

Accordingly,  we  have  organized  the  Inter- 
national Shrimp  Council,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  gather  funds  from  producers 
throughout  the  world  on  a  sustained  basis 
and  to  apply  the  funds  to  a  substantial  and 
well-conceived  advertising  program  that  will 
expaiad  the  market  and  Increase  consumption 
of  shrimp  from  year  to  year.  If  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  not  developed,  economic  disaster  to 
all  producers  will  surely  follow. 

Until  now  the  entire  burden  of  support- 
ing the  market  has  been  borne  by  United 
States  and  Mexican  producers.  They  have 
also  furnished  the  funds  to  organize  and  ad- 
minister the  International  Shrimp  Council. 
They  cannot  continue  without  assistance. 

U.S.  imports  of  shrimp,  various  years,  1940-64 
[In  thousand  pounds] 


U.S.  shrimp  Importers  and  some  foreign 
producers  have  recognized  the  problem  we 
are  facing  and  have  joined  the  International 
Shrimp  Council  and  are  contributing  funds. 
Among  them  are  the  Crest  Importing  Co..  the 
Tupman  Thurlow  Co..  the  International  Fish- 
eries Corp..  the  Barbados  Seafood  Co.,  and 
Booth-  Nicaragua . 

Should  our  approach  to  this  problem  fail 
due  to  lack  of  support  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers, domestic  producers  will  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  turn  to  quotas  and  tariffs. 

We  would  much  prefer,  however,  that  the 
shrimp  businessmen  of  the  world,  who  are 
utilizing  the  U.S.  shrimp  market,  follow  the 
precedent  established  by  our  Mexican  friends 
and  join  with  us  in  expanding  the  market. 
Every  dollar  contributed  would  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  advertise  shrimp. 


Country                1940 

1950 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Country 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Nortli  America: 
.Mexico      -       

4.913 

39.6,53 
143 

73.  .^83 

8,423 

6.697 

257 

2m 

461 

361 

332 

1 

378 

79. 181 

9,892 

8.093 

743 

H03 

1.321 

•227 

249 

1 

80 

77.66.5 

10.117 

7. 1.56 

2.298 

1.971 

1.671 

379 

ir,i 

30 

190 

76.512 

10.258 

6.667 

1.U43 

l.Cll 

1..5n8 

83.5 

417 

7 

312 

374 

72.122 
12. 1-22 

6.296 

2,207 

2.  ,520 

1.971 

698 

174 

5 

125 

1.628 

Europe: 
Spain 

225 
81 

110 
9.' 

1 

446 
112 
71 
70 
.59 
30 
51 

501 
85 
62 

(') 

(•) 

442 
61 
59 

53fi 

Denmark 

67 

Fl  *^nlvnlf>r 

Norway... 

2 

69 

(') 

(') 
3 
5 

55 

Iceland 

United  Kingdom... 
Italy 

2 

NVuraE"ii      

Costa  Rita  .-   

Hordunu! 

•22 

89 

(')" 

38 

Other 

22 

8 

75 

8 

81 

Canti'la      

Briti.sli  Ilnniiuras... 

Total 

24 

77 

517 

839 

723 

614 

779 

Canal  Zoiu-    

Othor 

- ---   -- 

148 

25 

Asia: 
India 

2,892 

2,947 

1,018 

93 

1,226 

3 

40 

340 

3,220 

1,823 

1.686 

171 

1,953 

14 

35 

817 

5,616 

3,922 

3,156 

1.755 

T24 

568 

250 

682 

9,951 

4. 084 

3.685 

2,151 

87 

334 

888 

4.312 

10.232 

Total 

4.91^ 

40.a'i8 

90.7.59 

10O..59O 

101.638 

100.444 

99.873 

Japan 

65 

S8 

2, 891 

Pnkistftn 

4  SIJ 

South  .VnnTicn: 

343 
4,192 
3,568 

2.469 
4.684 
3.506 

6,341 
5. 121 
4, 129 

,5,790 
5.631 
5,509 
•2,789 
1,870 
1.'205 
348 
367 

7,904 
5,7.59 
5,502 
2.961 
1,774 
1,323 
195 
308 

1,'294 

Iran 

<>82 

Ecuador - 

Briti^th  Cuiana 



1      TIonR  KonR 

Thailand 

44 

27 
,573 

Other. 

6 

5 

6,131 

-    — 

2.174 
381 
739 
2M 

1.SI3 
447 
537 
3S8 

2,207 

1,036 

6^29 

387 

150 

57 

9 

Total      

Colombia 

Surinam 

Chile 

65 

63 
(') 

8,559 

155 
1,668 

9,219 

36 
1,650 

16, 673 

289 
1,794 

25,492 

365 
1,098 

26,642 

Australia  and 
Oceania - 



133 

Urupiay 

Africa 

1,390 

Brazil       

43 

64 

20 

8 

34 

Total  imports 

5,024 

40,198 

113.418 

126,268 

141,183 

151,530 

154,577 

Total 

11,760 

13,894 

20,066 

23,517 

25,760 

1 

i             '    1                1 

>  liess  than  500  pounds. 


8ourfc:  Hureuu  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  "Fisheries  of  the  United  States,"  1961, 


A  REPORT  CONCERNING  MY  SON, 
MIKE  REUSS,  AND  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  ReussJ  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
report  to  Members  on  what  I  have  seen 
and  learned  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
over  the  past  few  days.  I  had  not  In- 
tended to  visit  Mississippi  over  the  week- 
end, but  as  long  as  I  have  I  wish  to  share 
what  I  have  observed. 

My  son.  Mike,  is  18.  He  has  completed 
his  freshmen  year  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  did  well 
scholastically  at  St.  Alban's  School  here 
in  Washington,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  June  1964.  He  was  on  the 
school  newspaper,  and  won  his  letters  in 
football,  track,  and  wrestling,  of  which 
latter  team  he  was  captain. 

Together  with  other  college  students 
from  Stanford  University  and  elsewhere, 
he  Is  spending  the  summer  in  Mississippi. 
His  mother  and  I  would  have  preferred 
him  to  have  stayed  with  us,  but  his  goal 


of  helping  to  register  voters  and  to  teach 
children  in  Mississippi  to  read  and  write 
seems  to  us  a  good  one,  and  we  approve  it. 

Mike  has  been  spending  the  summer  at 
West  Point,  a  community  of  around 
11,000  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Clay 
County  in  east  central  Mississippi.  Clay 
County  contains  about  22,000  inhabit- 
ants, about  equally  divided  between 
white  and  Negro.  I  have  visited  the 
county  twice  this  summer. 

As  of  the  start  of  this  summer.  I  am 
informed  that  out  of  all  Clay  County's 
many  thousands  of  eligible  Negro  voters, 
only  21  were  registered  to  vote.  Since 
then,  several  hundred  more  have  been 
registered. 

Mike  has  also  been  running  a  school, 
held  all  day  long  in  a  Negro  church,  to 
teach  reading  and  writing  to  young 
Negroes,  from  the  age  of  5  or  6  up  to  19. 
By  our  Voting  Rights  Act,  signed  by 
President  Johnson  last  Friday,  the 
Negro's  right  to  vote  has  been  vindicated. 
Certainly  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
help  Negroes  to  acquire  an  education  will 
mean  better-informed  and  more  respon- 
sible citizen-voters. 

So  I  find  my  son's  work  in  Mississippi 
both  useful  and  meaningful. 


Now,  as  to  the  story  of  the  last  few- 
days.  It  starts  with  the  education  of 
Negroes  in  Clay  County. 

The  education  of  Negroes — or  lack  of 
it — is  what  has  led  to  protests  in  the  last 
few  days.  The  protests  have  led  to  ar- 
rests. The  arrests  led  to  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  against  my  son.  The 
charge  led  to  my  trip  to  Clay  County 
over  the  weekend.  The  trip  led  to  this 
report. 

Negroes  are  totally  segregated  in  their 
own  schools  in  the  county.  But  more 
than  that,  Negro  education  in  Clay 
County,  as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
is  not  only  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children  there  but  i.s.  I 
believe,  totally  inadequate  and  unfit  for 
American  citizens  anywhere. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Beasley  School, 
an  all-Negro  combined  elementary  and 
high  school  near  Pheba  in  western  Clay 
County,  some  18  miles  west  of  West 
Point.  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
Mount  Zion  Church  near  the  school  last 
Sunday  to  hear  firsthand  from  the 
school  parents  and  children  about  the 
school. 

Beasley  School  has  a  normal  enroll- 
ment of  around  600  children. 


The  school  on  the  outside  does  not 
look  bad.  It  is  what  goes  on  inside  that 
is  appalling. 

Children  through  grade  school  and 
high  school  are  being  taught  with  almost 
no  schoolbooks.  The  schoolbooks  they 
have  are  hand-me-downs  from  the  white 
school,  antiquated  and  with  many  pages 
missing.  There  is  no  complete  encyclo- 
pedia set.  In  the  high  school  biology 
class  with  30  students,  a  14-year-old  girl 
told  me  that  there  were  only  3  biology 
books,  with  many  missing  pages. 

I  tried  out  a  number  of  8-  and  9-year- 
old  children  on  reading,  and  found  that 
they  could  read  numbers  but  not  words. 
There  are  no  courses  offered  in  the 
elementary  skills  which  would  occur  to 
one  as  desirable  in  a  Mississippi  high 
school — farming  or  mechanics  for  the 
boys:  stenography,  cooking,  sewing,  or 
home  economics  for  the  girls.  The 
science  classes  have  practically  no  equip- 
ment. There  is  no  microscope,  no  chem- 
istry materials,  no  bunsen  burner.  One 
22-year-old  graduate  of  the  high  school 
reported  that  he  was  totally  unprepared 
for  his  college  science  course. 

The  school  lacks  a  full-time  janitor. 
Instead,  the  driver  of  the  schoolbus  is 
delegated  to  act  as  janitor,  but  many  of 
the  janitorial  services  are  performed  un- 
der compulsion  by  the  students  as 
punishment. 

The  parents  have  attempted  to  form 
a  parent-teacher's  association,  but  the 
school  board  has  discouraged  it  and  for- 
bidden a  PTA  to  meet  in  the  school. 

There  were  many  complaints  about  the 
physical  facilities.  There  is  no  cafeteria, 
no  library,  and  no  gymnasium.  The 
playground  equipment  consists  of  one 
swing.  The  roof  leaks.  There  are  not 
enough  desks,  and  some  of  the  children 
have  to  use  folding  chairs  to  write  on. 
In  1  classroom,  designed  for  30  stu- 
dents, some  59  sit.  The  school  is  inade- 
quately heated  in  winter.  Sessions  of 
the  school  are  also  held  in  July  and 
August,  so  as  to  "free"  the  students  for 
cotton  picking  in  the  fall  when  the  school 
is  closed.  There  is  no  protection  against 
the  heat,  which  is  overpowering,  by  fans 
or  anything  else. 

The  parents  of  the  Beasley  School 
children  several  weeks  ago  made  a  peti- 
tion for  redress  to  their  school  board,  the 
text  of  which  follows : 

Petition 

We.  the  parents  of  children  in  the  Beasley 
School  District,  insist  that  the  following  21 
demands  for  our  school  be  met  now. 

1.  We  want  new  and  modern  books  for  each 
child  in  school,  and  an  end  to  parents  pay- 
ing for  damages  on  books  which  were  dam- 
aged when  their  children  received  them. 

2.  We  want  a  new  principal  who  will  work 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  who 
mxist  be  approved  by  the  parents. 

3.  We  want  teachers  chosen  because  of 
their  qualifications  and  not  because  they  are 
friends  of  the  principal.  Whenever  possible, 
we  want  teachers  to  come  from  our  own  com- 
munities. 

4.  We  wont  a  good  library. 

5.  We  want  another  building  so  there  will 
not  be  overcrowded  classrooms. 

6.  We  want  adequate  playground  equip- 
ment for  the  children. 

7.  We  want  a  gymnasium  so  that  each  child 
can  have  physical  education  each  year. 

8.  We  want  a  cafeteria  for  the  children. 


9.  We  want  the  school  well  heated  in  win- 
ter, and  either  air  conditioned  or  provided 
with  fans  for  hot  weather. 

10.  We  want  a  full-time  Janitor  who  isn't 
a  bus  driver. 

11.  We  want  equipped  laboratories  so  that 
science  classes  may  do  experiments. 

12.  We  want  science  cotirses  offered  in 
chemistry  and  physics. 

13.  We  want  more  languages  taught. 

14.  We  want  courses  on  farming,  mechan- 
ics, electronics,  and  other  Industrial  courses. 

15.  We  want  enough  working  typewriters  In 
the  school  so  that  each  student  can  learn 
typing  if  he  wants  to. 

16.  We  want  courses  in  stenography  and 
shorthand. 

17.  We  want  a  course  in  Negro  history. 

18.  We  want  ovu-  children  to  be  punished 
fairly,  not  be  forced  to  do  janitors'  work  or 
any  other  kind  of  work  for  punishment,  and 
not  be  whipped  to  be  hurt. 

19.  We  want  the  7th,  9th,  and  12th  grades 
to  be  integrated  this  fall  as  well  as  the  1st 
and  2d;  and  we  want  Integration  to  take 
place  by  assigning  the  children  In  these 
grades  geographically  with  school  zones 
drawn  so  that  classes  will  be  totally  inte- 
grated, and  whenever  possible,  children  at- 
tend the  school  nearest  to  them.  We  do  not 
want  integration  to  be  by  the  free  choice 
plan, 

20.  We  want  a  Parents-Teachers  Associa- 
tion (PTA)  to  be  allowed  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  school,  in  order  to  work  out  problems 
in  the  schools  together. 

21.  We  want  the  split  session  to  be  ended 
and  school  to  reopen  in  September. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  children 
of  Beasley  School,  and  other  children 
like  them  in  Clay  County,  have  been  boy- 
cotting the  school.  Perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  children  have  been  absenting 
themselves. 

Two  weeks  ago,  four  civil  rights  work- 
ers were  peacefully  conducting  a  school 
for  these  children  in  a  neighboring 
Negro  church.  Clay  County  Sheriff  Joe 
Strickland  entered  the  church  and  ar- 
rested the  four  while  they  were  con- 
ducting their  class. 

Last  Thursday.  August  5,  some  60 
Beasley  School  Negro  students  were 
walking  down  the  side  of  the  dirt  high- 
way near  the  school  in  protest  against 
school  conditions.  Sheriff  Strickland 
arrested  many  of  them,  including  several 
children  as  young  as  age  7. 

On  Friday,  August  6,  about  70  persons, 
white,  and  Negro,  including  my  son, 
Mike,  were  peacefully  walking  down  the 
sidewalks  of  the  county  seat.  West  Point, 
carrying  signs  in  protest  against  the 
conditions  at  Beasley  School,  and  the  ar- 
rests the  day  before.  Sheriff  Strickland 
arrested  some  20  of  them,  including  Mike. 
The  charges  were  the  usual  ones — breach 
of  the  peace,  obstructing  traffic,  resisting 
arrest,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  Clay  County  jail,  those  ar- 
rested were  lined  up  and  searched.  A 
Mississippi  police  officer,  Mr.  B.  Cowart. 
was  among  those  "processing"  the 
prisoners.  My  son,  Mike,  says  that  he 
did  not  touch  Mr.  Cowart,  and  Sheriff 
Joe  Strickland,  who  was  there,  agrees 
that  Mike  did  not  touch  the  officer. 
After  being  "processed."  Mike  was  then 
taken  into  another  room  in  the  jail. 
Meanwhile,  Officer  Cowart  "processed" 
at  least  one  other  prisoner,  a-  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  then  collapsed  and  died  of  a 
heart  attack.    He  had  a  history  of  pre- 


vious  heart  trouble   and   at   least  two 
previous  heart  attacks. 

Sheriff  Strickland  proceeded  later  Fri- 
day afternoon  to  file  charges  of  man- 
slaughter against  Michael  Reuss  for  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cowart.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, August  7,  Clay  County  District  At- 
torney Harvey  S,  Buck  filed  a  written 
statement  dismissing  the  manslaughter 
charge  as  unfounded,  finding  "that  Offi- 
cer Cowart  died  of  a  heart  attack  and 
not  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  Michael 
Reuss." 

My  son.  Mike,  was  released  from  the 
Clay  County  jail  later  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  August  8,  some 
58  shots  were  fired  at  the  house  near 
Beasley  School  where  four  other  civil 
rights  workers  were  staying.  By  some 
miracle,  no  one  was  killed.  An  investi- 
gation is  being  conducted. 

Although  I  urged  Michael  for  his  own 
safety  to  return  with  me  to  Washington, 
he  has  decided  to  stay  in  West  Point  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  I  respect  his 
decision.  Neither  he  nor  I  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  idea  that  Mississippi  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  Union,  or  that  an 
American  citizen  may  not  visit  it. 

That  is  about  it.  But  before  leaving 
the  subject  of  my  son.  Michael.  I  want 
to  thank  with  all  my  heart  the  many 
fine  people  who  have  pitched  in  over  the 
weekend  to  see  that  f airplay  and  justice 
prevailed.  I  cannot  mention  them  all, 
but  I  here  refer  to  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  formed 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  its  co- 
chairmen,  Harrison  Tweed  and  Bernard 
O.  Segal,  its  secretary,  Lloyd  N.  Cutler, 
its  executive  director.  Berl  I.  Bernhard, 
and  its  lawyers  present  in  Mississippi. 
John  H.  Doyle  and  Attorneys  Carlson 
and  Broad;  William  Kopit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union;  James  Shel- 
low  and  Robert  Amory ;  many  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice ;  and  so  many 
of  my  colleagues,  from  North  and  South 
alike,  who  have  understood  a  father's 
concern. 

Now  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  about 
the  future  of  Mississippi.  It  is  time  now 
to  end  the  reign  in  Mississippi  of  law- 
lessness and  violence,  of  discrimination 
and  repression,  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

Voting  rights  are  necessary,  but  voting 
rights  by  themselves  are  not  enough. 

I  appeal  to  the  many  good  and  decent 
people  of  Mississippi — and  I  have  met 
many  of  them — to  make  common  cause 
with  the  good  and  decent  citizens  of  the 
other  49  States  for  a  return  to  the  rule 
of  law,  of  justice,  decency,  and  of  human 
progress. 

No  one  wants  more  than  I  that  the 
State  and  the  people  of  Mississippi  re- 
store law  and  order  and  the  safety  of 
person  and  home  to  all  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  black  and  white,  so  that  the 
presence  of  Federal  investigators  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  may 
pass. 

No  one  wants  more  than  I  to  see  the 
ballot  fully  opened  to  all  Mississippians, 
by  Mississippians.  so  that  the  conduct 
of  "elections  may  be  returned  to  a  Mis- 
sissippi that  has  freed  itself  and  found 
itself. 
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But  while  waiting  for  these  things,  it  is 
important  that  men  of  good  will  in  Mis- 
sissippi, white  and  black,  have  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  support  of  all  Americans 
as  they  start  the  long  road  upward 
toward  economic  and  social  progress 
and  development.  Specifically,  nothing 
would  make  me  happier  than  to  see  a 
dozen  regions  and  counties  and  areas  of 
Mississippi,  from  the  hills  to  the  plains 
to  the  delta  to  the  gulf,  prepare  and  carry 
out  local  development  programs,  calling 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  all  the 
help  that  is  needed.  Such  programs 
could  encompass  the  whole  range  of 
development: 

First.  Let  these  local  groups  ask  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  to 
make  economic  surveys  and  development 
plans  for  each  area,  defining  the  jobs 
and  factories  which  are  needed  to  soak 
up  the  unemployment  and  poverty  that 
now  prevails.  It  is  not  a  solution  for  the 
millions  of  Negroes  in  Mississippi  all  to 
migrate  to  northern  slums;  decent  op- 
portunity should  be  provided  for  them 
in  Mississippi.  An  economic  survey  is 
the  first  step. 

Second.  With  the  surveys  made,  the 
groups  could  get  moving  to  set  up  job  op- 
portunities in  community  after  commu- 
nity. Again.  Area  Redevelopment  grants 
and  loans  and  job  training  programs  are 
needed  on  a  massive  basis.  But  private 
industries  are  needed  above  all,  and  our 
great  national  corporations  can  once 
again  demonstrate  their  patriotism  by 
setting  up  enterprises  in  Mississippi 
which  will  give  jobs  and  turn  hopeless 
people  into  productive  citizens. 

Third.  The  full  force  of  the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity should  be  brought  to  bear. 
Every  region  in  Mississippi  should  have 
a  work-study  program,  job  retraining, 
Operation  Head  Start,  community 
centers,  and  the  other  aids  available 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Fourth.  The  Housing  Act  of  1965, 
signed  by  President  Johnson  this  noon, 
can  furnish  decent  homes  to  thousands 
of  Mississippians  who  are  now  living  in 
shacks  unfit  for  any  American.  For 
example,  the  section  of  the  new  law  re- 
lating to  nonprofit  private  housing  de- 
velopment makes  It  possible  for  a  church 
group,  or  a  cooperative  of  neighbors,  to 
band  together  and  get  a  mortgage  on  a 
housing  project  under  very  favorable 
terms — a  100-percent  mortgage,  extend- 
ing for  as  long  as  40  years,  and  at  a 
low.  3-percent  interest  rate.  With  low 
Mississippi  land  costs  and  building  costs, 
it  should  be  possible  to  build  simple  but 
decent  homes  for  people  at  very  reason- 
able costs  per  room.  And  for  those  too 
poor  to  pay  even  these  costs,  there  is 
the  rent  supplement  program.  Take, 
for  example,  a  Mississippi  family  living 
in  a  shpck.  with  a  family  income  of  $100 
a  month.  A  church  can  build  a  coop- 
erative housing  project  in  which  a  fam- 
ily unit  might  well  rent  for,  say.  $75  a 
month.  Under  the  rent  supplement 
program,  a  subsidy  Is  available  to  cover 
the  difference  between  25  percent  of  the 
family  income — with  a  $100  a  month 
family  income,  this  would  be  $25  a 
month — and  the  rental  charge  of  $75, 


or  a  total  subsidy  of  $50  a  month.  Thus, 
if  local  people  can  initiate  such  proj- 
ects, maybe  the  sun  can  start  shining 
through. 

Fifth.  The  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
beamed  specifically  at  poverty  areas. 
Mississippi  surely  qualifies  here.  Along 
with  school  integration,  let  there  be  an 
abundant  use  of  this  act  to  build  Mis- 
sissippi schools,  pay  teachers'  salaries, 
and  teach  remedial  reading  to  those  who 
have  so  far  never  had  a  chance.  The 
Teacher  Corps  recently  proposed,  which 
I  hope  will  soon  become  law,  can  result 
in  the  services  of  highly  skilled  teach- 
ers to  supplement  this  program.  Let  us 
integrate  the  schools  at  a  high  level,  not 
a  low. 

Sixth.  Health  is  also  a  field  for  a  com- 
plete breakthrough.  The  medicare  law 
signed  a  few  days  ago  can  give  older 
Mississippi  citizens  decent  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  the  first  time.  And 
when  the  President's  program  for  32  re- 
gional heart-stroke-cancer  hospital  cen- 
ters is  enacted,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  shortly, 
what  could  be  finer  than  to  have  Mis- 
sissippi be  one  of  the  first  to  qualify  for 
such  a  center? 

Seventh.  As  Mississippi  blooms  with 
new  jobs,  and  better  schools  and  health 
facilities  and  welfare  programs,  there 
will  be  a  great  opportunity  for  small 
business.  Negroes,  particularly,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  set  up  radio  repair 
shops,  nursing  homes,  auto  repair  estab- 
lishments, cleaning  and  dyeing  shops, 
and  the  whole  range  of  retail  and  serv- 
ice industries.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  has  a  wonderful  program, 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  war  on 
poverty,  to  set  up  Small  Business 
Opportunity  Centers  to  counsel  small 
buoinessmen  on  how  to  apply  for  SBA 
loans,  and  how  to  conduct  their  account- 
ing, credit,  and  marketing  operations. 
Loans  under  this  special  program  of  up 
to  S25,000  are  made  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates  for  as  long  as  15  years,  and, 
where  the  applicant  gives  promise,  with- 
out the  usual  requirements  for  collateral 
and  an  equity  by  the  applicant.  These 
liberal  terms  can  provide  another  great 
breakthrough. 

As  a  national  Congressman,  I  stand 
ready  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  Missis- 
sippians. working  with  their  own  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  representatives,  to 
initiate  these  programs  and  to  carry 
them  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
From  my  visits  to  Mississippi  this  sum- 
mer. I  know  there  is  a  great  local  desire 
to  get  moving  forward  on  programs  such 
as  these.  From  my  conversations  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  Congress, 
I  know  that  scores  of  us  would  welcome 
the  role  of  consultant  and  adviser  to  see 
that  these  programs  get  all  the  help  from 
Washington  that  they  need. 

The  solution  for  the  Mississippi  prob- 
lem is  mainly  for  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi. But  the  people  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  have  a  deep  interest,  too, 
in  constructive  action.  Let  us  now  move 
together.  North  and  South  alike,  and  put 
this  nightmare  of  our  history  behind  us. 

In  1865.  a  reconciliation  was  started 
that  failed  to  work.  It  failed  to  work 
because  much  of  the  North  was  vindic- 
tive, and  most  of  the  South  was  adamant. 


In  1965,  let  us  start  a  new  reconcili- 
ation that  will  work.  The  development 
program  I  have  outlined  is  something  on 
which,  for  once,  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  Negroes  and  whites  of  good  will,  can 
work  together.  For  ;t  is  good  for  all  of 
us. 

Let  us  begin  to  heal  the  wounds. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin on  his  superlative  and  statesman- 
like message  here  today.    I  think  one  of 
lesser  character  might  have  resorted  to  a 
great  deal  of  vindictiveness  in  view  of 
the  very  unfortunate  occurrence  to  his 
son  Mike  over  the  weekend.     Through 
Mike's  father.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  young  man  for 
what  he  is  doing  over  the  summer  and 
for  the  attitudes  he  has  shown.    I  stand 
ready  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  the  program  he  has  an- 
nounced and  to  offer  with  him  such  help 
as  I  can  offer  in  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
gram, this  very  fine  program,  which  he 
has  outlined.    It  has  been  my  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  that  one  of 
the  fine  aftermaths  of  the  passage  of  the 
voting  rights  bill  will  be  the  unleashing 
of  greater  educational  opportunities  for 
the   Negroes   of   Mississippi   and   other 
States.   I  have  felt  that  there  was  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  educational  programs  in  many 
parts  of  Southern  States,  not  in  the  way 
that  people  usually  believe,  that  the  right 
to  vote  will  follow  education,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  education  will  follow  the  right 
to  vote.    When  I  served  at  the  United 
Nations,  among  my  duties  was  that  of 
dealing  with  the  colonialism  questions. 
In  one  of  the  countries  of  Africa  partic- 
ularly, the  right  to  vote  was  granted  only 
to  those  who  achieved  a  certain  educa- 
tional standard.    The  educational  stand- 
ard included  a  high  school  education. 
Facilities  were  made  available  for  pri- 
mary school  education  of  the  children, 
but  when  I  spoke  to  some  of  the  officials 
in  the  country  I  was  told  that  there  were 
not  sufficient  funds  available  to  continue 
the  education  of  those  coming  out  of  the 
primary  schools. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  that  this  is 
what  occurred  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States,  that  perhaps  there  was  a  repres- 
sion of  education,  perhaps  there  was  not 
a  granting  of  sufficient  educational  fa- 
cilities, hoping  in  this  way  that  the  right 
to  vote  would  not  follow  because  of  a 
failure  to  be  able  to  pass  the  so-called 
literacy  test. 

Now  that  those  barriers  are  being  bro- 
ken down,  I  hope  and  I  anticipate  that 
more  educational  opportunities,  a  type 
of  increased  and  expanded  educational 
opportunities,  will  be  made  available  to  a 
degree  that  has  never  been  made  avail- 
able before  in  the  South  for  Negroes. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man upon  his  very  splendid  statement. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  expression  of  "malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all"  which  is  worthy 
of  another  earlier  great  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  within  the  last  hour  that  I 
was  in  my  office  talking  to  a  constituent 
from  my  district  who.  like  Mike,  is  a 
student  of  Stanford  University  and  who 
now  for  about  2  years,  like  Mike,  has 
worked  in  Mississippi — expressing  his 
concern  about  other  Americans  who  have 
not  been  so  fortunate. 

In  my  district  I  have,  besides  this 
student  I  talked  to  an  hour  ago,  other 
college  students  who  have  been  spend- 
ing their  days  and  their  weeks  and  their 
months  down  in  various  towns  in  Mis- 
sissippi, carrying  on  the  same  kind  of 
work,  trying  to  help  in  the  schools,  to 
teach  reading  and  writing,  trying  to 
teach  other  things  that  are  accepted  as 
commonplace  in  other  communities  in 
this  land.  I  think  I  know  something 
about  the  thoughts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  very,  very  distin- 
guished Representative  from  that  area. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  during 
the  last  2  years  I  have  received  calls  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  or  3  or  4  or 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  a  parent 
who  said  that  his  daughter  or  his  son  had 
been  arrested  and  had  been  placed  in 
jail  in  Mississippi  and  was  there  any- 
thing I  could  do  about  it. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  in  the  various  arrests 
with  which  I  have  had  experience 
through  constituents  from  my  district 
civil  right  workers — I  never  yet  have 
seen  the  equivalent  of  the  ordeal  which 
your  son  went  through  in  being  arrested 
on  manslaughter  charges  because  a  man 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  This  was  really 
the  height  of  the  ludicrous.  Neverthe- 
less. I  am  sure  there  were  hours  of  an- 
guish for  father  and  for  son. 

May  I  also  join  with  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  to  congratulate  you  on  your  ex- 
cellent statement,  the  program  which  you 
have  outlined  that  might  bring  about 
reconciliation.  Certainly  if  we  as  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  Members  of  this 
Congress  lose  concern  about  people — 
then  we  might  just  as  well  quit  being 
concerned  about  the  country,  for  con- 
cern about  individuals  is  the  most  worth- 
while work  in  which  any  of  us  might 
be  involved.  In  your  remarks,  you  also 
touched  upon  a  problem  that  is  before 
one  of  the  committees  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving,  and  that  is  in 
connection  with  the  minimum  wage. 
Attention  was  focused  on  it  when  there 
was  discussion  about  bringing  the  share- 
croppers under  minimum  wage.  Prior 
to  the  hearings  on  the  minimum  wage 
I  had  been  told  of  conditions  in  the 
schools  that  had  been  described  to  me 
in  a  v.'ay  very  similar  to  the' way  you  de- 
scribed them  in  the  last  20  minutes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  realize  that  it  is  only 
the  Negro  schools  in  Mississippi  that  are 
now  in  session  during  these  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  that  the  white 
schools  do  not  begin  their  sessions  until 
September;  the  white  schools  have  the 
same  kind  of  term  as  the  schools  in  the 


city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  or  in  Wisconsin, 
or  in  most  other  places. 

But.  the  schools  which  the  gentleman 
has  described  so  accurately  are  open  in 
the  searing  months  of  July  and  August 
when  the  temperature  is  95  degrees — so 
the  children  can  be  released  during  cot- 
ton chopping  time,  during  the  cotton 
season,  and  the  Negro  children — not  the 
white — from  the  first  grade  up  go  out 
into  the  cotton  fields  and  work.  We  talk 
about  integration  of  schools.  Here  we 
have  Negro  schools  set  up  and  run  to 
serve  not  the  best  interests  of  the  Negro 
children — but  to  serve  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  that 
the  people  of  my  district  would  not  tol- 
erate and  I  believe  it  is  a  situation  which 
the  constituents  in  most  of  the  districts 
of  the  Representatives  of  this  Congress 
would  not  tolerate. 

Mississippi  is  an  accentuated  illustra- 
tion of  the  other  America.  The  pattern 
has  not  yet  been  broken,  in  spite  of  the 
courage  of  students  like  your  son.  min- 
isters, and  lawyers  who  have  sought  to 
educate  through  the  freedom  schools  and 
arbitrate  with  the  help  of  Federal  laws. 
There  are  yet  many  areas  to  which  the 
force  of  law  can  be  applied  to  break  the 
pattern,  which  is  as  much  economic  as 
social. 

The  example  of  the  Negro  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  has  served  a  very  use- 
ful and  needed  moral  function  in  the 
past  few  years — for  we  have  been  forced 
to  examine  not  only  the  narrower  prob- 
lems of  segregation  and  job  inequalities, 
but  the  entire  insidious  pattern  of  pov- 
erty, fear,  and  degradation  in  the  United 
States. 

So.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  rendered  a  real  service  in 
bringing  this  statement  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  today. 

May  I  also  again  through  the  gentle- 
man congratulate  his  son  Michael  as  I 
have  congratulated  the  young  dedicated 
college  students  in  my  own  district  who 
have  really  risked  their  lives  so  that  they 
might  make  life  a  little  more  worthwhile 
for  others. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  Uke  to  join  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  in  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  for  his  remarks  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  in  iiis  remarks 
here  today  the  gentleman  has  given  a 
new  eloquence  to  American  dignity.  His 
compassion  for  the  people  and  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty  and  prejudice  in  Missis- 
sippi can  indeed  be  extended  to  compas- 
sion for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  feel  that  the  program 
which  the  gentleman  has  enunciated 
here  today  is  one  around  which  all 
Americans  can  rally. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  his 
recital  of  all  the  things  that  are  avail- 
able, the  measures  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  this  Congress,  in  order  to  help 
those  who  have  been  victims  of  poverty 
and  prejudice. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  as  the 
gentleman  stood  in  the  well  of  the  House 
with  all  of  his  dignity  of  a  similar  ap- 
peal made  just  the  other  day  by  a  great 
mayor,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Mayor  Daley,  when  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances he  said: 

Let  us  not  be  disunited  by  those  things 
that  divide  us;  but.  rather,  let  us  rally 
around  all  those  things  that  unite  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  compas- 
sion about  which  the  gentleman  spoke 
here  today  and  the  program  that  he  out- 
lined indicates  all  the  things  that  unite 
us.  the  strong  desire  to  let  all  Americans 
regardless  of  their  race  or  national 
origin  or  their  religious  beliefs  share  in 
the  bounty  of  this  great,  beautiful, 
wealthy  America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  with  the 
gentleman's  fine  remarks  here  today  we 
may  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  not 
only  in  Mississippi  but  wherever  there 
is  division  among  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  great  day  of  crisis, 
when  we  are  confronted  with  problems 
in  Vietnam— just  before  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  spoke  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  spoke 
on  the  problems  which  exist  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  [Mr.  Reuss]  has  laid 
down  the  gaxmtlet  for  a  breathtaking, 
telling  and  imaginative  program  for  all 
Americans  to  join  together  wherever 
similar  problems  exist  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  compas- 
sion and  his  deep  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  profound  contribution 
around  which  all  Americans  can  rally, 
and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  heartwarming  offer 
of  support  toward  a  new  reconciliation 
which  can  show  the  people  in  Mississippi 
that  the  people  of  the  other  49  States 
would  applaud  and  help  in  their  prog- 
ress toward  a  better  life  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, white  or  Negro. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. 

I  recall  a  moment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  a  few  months  ago  when  we  were 
debating  the  Green  amendment  to  the 
education  bill,  I  said  on  the  floor  that 
Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States 
needed  just  what  they  said  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  additional  money  and  ad- 
ditional funds,  but  I  recall  that  the  ma- 
jority on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  against  an  amendment  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  Mississippi. 
Further,  I  have  just  finished  a  letter 
today  addressed  to  a  Methodist  bishop 
by  the  name  of  Bishop  Lord.  I  happen 
to  be  a  Methodist. 

We  must  do  something  other  than  just 
governmental  activities  to  solve  this 
problem.  We  have  wonderful  Negro 
families  down  there,  and  they  need  eco- 
nomic help,  they  need  it  now.  I  sug- 
gested to  Bishop  Lord  that  we  of  the 
church  help  Negro  families  by  assisting 
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them  to  move  where  they  can  get  an 
immediate  job.  immediate  help,  love,  a 
greater  understanding  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, into  those  areas  that  have  very 
few  Negroes,  but  a  lot  of  opportunities. 
I  am  going  to  send  the  gentleman  a 
copy  of  my  correspondence  because  there 
are  so  many  ways  we  can  work  to  solve  it. 
We  have  to  do  it  in  areas  that  will  give 
immediate  assistance.  In  your  own 
State  you  could  help  in  providing  oppor- 
tunity and  jobs,  taking  the  Negro  fam- 
iUes  off  the  welfare  rolls,  get  your  church 
to  sponsor  that  and  move  them  into 
other  States.  Let  us  move  into  an  area 
of  love  and  understanding  of  our  fellow 

man.  , 

I  will  send  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  my 
correspondence. 

Mr.  BEUSS.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
will  read  it  with  interest. 

Let  me  say  that  in  our  great  country 
we  should  have  freedom  of  movement 
from  State  to  State:  let  people  go  wher- 
ever they  can  be  happiest. 

Having  known  Mississippi  not  only  this 
summer,  but  as  a  second  lieutenant  at 
Camp  Van  Dorn  in  the  Magnolia  area 
some  23  years  ago,  I  think  Mississippi  is 
a  beautiful  State.    I  think  people  like 
to  stay  there.    I  think  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Negro  families  in  Mis- 
sissippi want  to  stay  there  because  this 
is  their  way  of  life,  this  is  the  landscape 
they  know.    These  are  the  prairies,  the 
hills  and  the  delta  in  which  they  have 
grown  up.    If  we  can  work  together  to 
give  poor  people,  Negroes  and  whites,  an 
opportunity,  a  little  hope  for  the  future, 
better  schools,  some  decent  health  pro- 
grams, jobs,  and  the  opportunity  to  smile 
once  in  a  while,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
how  many  citizens  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi want  to  stay  down  there.    In 
years  to  come,  if  the  congressional  rep- 
resentation for  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
has  to  be  increased,  because  instead  of 
the  population  trend  going  down  it  goes 
up.  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  at  the  welcome 
table    when    the    new    Representatives 
arrive. 

Mr.    MARTIN   of   Alabama.     I   agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  are  among  the  greatest  areas 
of  the  world  to  live  in.    We  all  want  to 
live    there.    But    those    who    are    eco- 
nomically distressed,  those  who  cannot 
get  employment,  and  those  that  the  great 
movement  have  left  behind,  whose  tech- 
nological skills  have  been  confined  to  the 
cottonfields,  they  could  be  assisted  if  we 
would   not   close   our   minds   to   actual 
physical    assistance,    because    we    can 
reach  down  into  those  areas  where  there 
are  populations  of  60  percent  Negro,  no 
possibility  in  their  lifetime  unless  gentle- 
men like  yourself  with  dedication  and 
understanding  will  move  forward.    We 
can  do  it  a  great  deal  better,  with  under- 
standing, more  love,  and  more  opportu- 
nity for  these  wonderful  people  in  their 
lifetime,  not  tomorrow,  but  today. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.    I  have  great  faith  in  the 
economic  future  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama,   and   other   places   in   the   Deep 
South.    I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  that  economic  future  come  true. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  see  no  rea- 
son under  the  sun  why  economic  devel- 


opment cannot  occur  right  at  home  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  so  there  are 
jobs  and  opportunities  for  all  of  the 
people. 

MICHAEL  REUSS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  AbernethyI  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  regular  order  of  business 
for  the  day  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  I  may  address  the  House 
for  45  minutes  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  troubled  times,  I  guess  there  is  no 
part  of  the  country  that  has  had  more 
troubles,  or  that  has  had  visitors  who 
have  brought  more  troubles  upon  them, 
than  the  area  from  which  I  come.  Such 
is  what  brings  about  this  discussion. 
This  is  my  23d  year  in  this  House.  I 
have  made  a  lot  of  friends  here.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  made  any  enemies,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  will  make  any  today. 
Henry  Retjss  and  I  have  been  very  close 
friends.  I  listened  with  intent  interest 
to  all  of  his  remarks  and  with  all  defer- 
ence, I  think  Henry  omitted  a  few  points 
that  should  have  further  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  discussing 
this  matter  over  the  telephone  with  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  West  Point,  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  Barnes  Marshall,  he 
told  me  he  met  Mr.  Retjss;  that  he 
showed  every  evidence  of  being  a  very 
fine  gentleman  and  that  Mr.  Reuss  paid 
me  a  very  nice  compliment,  saying  that 
he  and  I  were  good  friends— which  we 
are— and  that  he  thought  I  was  a  good 
Congressman.  So  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubled  times, 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  that 
has  happened  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  have  a  quiet  district  and  I  have 
a  good  district.  It  has  honored  me  many 
times  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  serve 
my  people  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It 
has  been  a  wonderful  service.  Some- 
times I  feel  quite  incapable.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  bringing  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  problems  of  my  people  and  the  tor- 
tures they  bear. 

Mr.  Reuss  does  not  know  all  of  the 
problems  of  Clay  County— with  all  def- 
erence to  him.  He  could  not  have 
learned  those  problems  within  the  2 
hours  that  he  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Beasley  School.  I  think  Mr.  Reuss  did 
the  proper  thing  on  learning  that  his 
son  was  charged  with  manslaughter  to 
immediately  go  to  his  aid.  But  in  the 
short  time  he  was  in  Clay  County  he 
just  did  not  have  tlie  time  to  learn  very 
much  about  the  county  or  the  State. 
I  served  as  a  district  attorney  once  and 
know  something  about  the  law  of  my 
State.    There  are  only  two  degrees  under 


our  criminal  statutes  for  homicide — one 
is  murder,  killing  with  malice,  and  the 
other  manslaughter — killing  without 
malice.  But  Mr.  Reuss  did  not  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House — probably  he  did 
not  know — that  his  son  had  not  been  ar- 
rested, at  the  time  he  was  carried  to  the 
jail,  for  manslaughter.  He  had  been  ar- 
rested on  two  misdemeanors  and  was 
actually  in  the  jail  at  the  time  the  in- 
cident followed  which  later  resulted  in 
a  manslaughter  charge  being  temporar- 
ily preferred  in  order  that  the  sheriff  and 
district  attorney  might  completely  in- 
vestigate the  facts. 

But  before  I  get  to  that,  I  want  to 
discuss  the  community  where  this 
trouble  arose.  The  city  of  West  Point 
has  no  connection  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter with  the  Beasley  School,  which  is  a 
colored  school,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  referred.  The  Beasley 
School  is  14  miles  from  the  city  of  West 
Point.  The  people  of  the  city  of  West 
Point  do  not  pay  1  dime  nor  are  they 
legally  liable  for  1  dime  in  taxes  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Beasley  School, 
The  Beasley  School  and  the  white  school 
of  the  community,  which  is  at  Mont- 
pelier,  18  miles  away,  are  in  an  entirely 
separate  school  district  from  the  city  of 
West  Point. 

So  if  the  son  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, as  an  18-year-old  boy,  felt  he 
could  contribute  anything  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  in  the  area 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Beasley  School,  and  if  he 
felt  that  demonstrating  would  assist  him 
in  making  that  contribution,  he  should 
have  limited  his  demonstrations  to  the 
community  where  the  school  exists  and 
to  those  who  were  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  school — and  that  happens  to 
be  the  people  of  the  rural  areas  of  Clay 
County,  including  the  Beasley  School 
community  But.  of  course.  Beasley  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  place  to  demon- 
strate. There  is  only  one  store  there.  So 
the  demonstrators  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  demonstrating  in  a  rural  commu- 
nity where  there  was  only  one  store. 
Therefore,  they  drove  all  the  way  over  to 
West  Point,  14  miles  away. 

With  all  deference  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  they  might  as  well  have 
demonstrated  in  Washington  or  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  people  of  Washington  and 
of  Milwaukee  have  ju.st  as  much  author- 
ity in  the  management  of  the  Beasley 
School,  so  far  as  supporting  it  financially 
is  concerned,  as  the  people  of  the  city  of 
West  Point. 

The  Beasley  School  and  Montpelier 
School,  both  of  which  are  operated  in 
the  same  school  district,  in  the  same 
school  taxing  district,  are  very  poor 
schools.  Now.  it  is  no  sin  to  be  poor.  It 
is  unfortunate.  These  people  are  poor. 
both  white  and  colored.  There  is  not  a 
factory  m  those  several  hundred  square 
miles  of  any  kind  or  character.  There  is 
no  employment  except  on  the  farms 
That  employment  is  in  the  little  cotton 
patches — that  is  all  they  have,  white  and 
black— in  the  com  patches,  and  garden 
patches.  That  is  all.  Poverty?  You 
do  not  know  what  poverty  is. 

What    do   they   have   to   maintain  a 
school  on?     Where  do  they  get  their 
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funds?  They  come  only  from  this  poor 
community  and  such  as  may  be  con- 
tributed from  the  State  level. 

But  who  has  the  best  school;  the 
children  at  Beasley,  which  my  colleague 
has  said  so  much  about,  or  the  white 
children  up  at  Montpelier?  Let  us  com- 
pare. My  colleague  did  not  visit  Mont- 
pelier. 

I  admit  they  are  segregated,  but  that 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  That  is  no 
sin.  It  may  be  to  some  but  it  has  no 
bearing  on  which  facility  is  the  better 
one. 

Who  has  the  best  school?  Is  it  the 
white  children  at  Montpelier,  Mr.  Reuss? 
Why  these  children  at  this  very  hour  are 
being  housed  in  an  old  dilapidated  build- 
ing of  nothing  but  plain  ordinary  plank 
boards  and  which  is  40  years  old?  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  treated  to  a  little  repair 
with  WPA  labor.  And  not  too  long  ago 
they  passed  around  the  hat  in  the  com- 
munity and  took  up  enough  money  to  put 
up  two  little  rooms  of  concrete  blocks. 
That  is  all  they  have. 

There   is   no   fire   protection   in   this 

wooden  shack.     When  we  talk  about  a 

leaky  roof,  there  are  leaks  all  through  it. 

How  many  rooms  do  they  have?    Only 

11. 

And  they  are  so  overcrowded — he  did 
not  tell  you  about  this — that  they  today 
are  conducting  classes  in  the  little  li- 
brary, which  also  is  quite  inadequate,  in 
the  lunchroom  and  in  the  auditorium, 
such  as  it  is,  in  a  40-year-old  school 
building. 

What  Is  the  situation  at  Beasley?  Ah, 
at  Beasley,  the  school  where  Mr.  Reuss' 
son  is  trying  to  improve  things,  they 
have  a  brandnew  school  building.  It  cost 
over  a  quarter  million  dollars.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  stone. 

When  was  it  occupied?  Not  40  years 
ago,  like  that  which  the  children  up  at 
Montpelier  are  enduring.  It  was  occu- 
pied in  March  of  1960  by  the  colored 
children  of  Beasley.  They  are  enjoying 
the  comfort  of  a  modem  and  new 
facility. 

Well,  something  was  said  about  the 
library,  laboratories,  and  books  being  in- 
adequate. Sure  they  are  inadequate. 
They  are  quite  inadequate,  in  both 
schools. 

The  children  in  one  school  get  identi- 
cally the  same  books  that  they  get  in  the 
other.  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning 
that  someone  told  Mr.  Reuss,  that  the 
children  had  to  pay  for  their  books. 
That  is  not  so.  Whoever  told  Mr.  Reuss 
that  story  knows  it  is  not  so.  If  they  told 
him  a  lie  about  that,  they  will  tell  him 
a  lie  about  something  else.  There  is  not 
a  child  in  my  State  who  has  to  pay  a 
dime  nor  whose  parents  have  had  to  pay 
a  dime,  Mr.  Reuss,  for  a  schoolbook  in 
over  25  years.  Schoolbooks  in  my  State 
are  free.  And  that  goes  for  those  in  the 
public  schools,  in  the  private  schools, 
and  even  in  the  parochial  schools.  My 
State  makes  books  free  to  every  single 
child  in  the  State,  and  they  all  get  the 
same  books.  There  is  a  man  sitting  right 
over  there  from  Chicago,  Bill  Dawson, 
who  came  here  with  me,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  knows  that  is  true,  because  he 
told  me  once  he  had  talked  with  a  former 
Governor  of  my  State  about  It. 


Beasley  School  is  on  a  paved  road — 
State  Highway  46.  The  old  Montpelier 
School  for  whites — a  school  building  40 
years  of  age,  made  of  ordinary  everyday 
rotten  plank — is  on  a  dirt  road  except 
from  one  direction.  It  was  the  last  time 
I  saw  it,  and  I  think  it  still  is.  They 
have  a  fine  paved  road  in  front  of  Beas- 
ley School  for  colored.  They  have  mud 
in  front  of  the  Montpelier  School  for 
whites.  I  am  sorry  that  my  colleagues 
who  commended  my  friend  from  Mil- 
waukee— and  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
them — have  not  remained  to  hear  this 
part  of  the  discussion. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  stated  that 
the  school  board  of  the  county  would  not 
allow  them  to  have  a  PTA  at  Beasley. 
With  all  deference  to  my  colleague,  he 
does  not  know  the  truth  about  it.  Any- 
how, that  which  appeared  in  the  paper 
yesterday  as  a  part  of  your  statement, 
Mr.  Reuss,  was  that  somebody  told  you 
the  principal  of  the  school  would  not 
let  them  have  a  PTA;  but  today  you 
said  the  school  board  would  not  allow  it. 
I  think  this  ought  to  be  corrected. 

I  do  not  know  which  you  were  told,  but 
I  am  sure  you  were  told  one  or  the  other. 
I  talked  with  the  school  people  down 
there  this  morning.  Some  time  ago  they 
had  some  discussion  with  some  of  the 
parents  and  teachers  at  Beasley  about 
having  a  PTA.  Some  of  the  parents  met 
with  the  county  school  board  and  among 
other  things  discussed  was  the  orga- 
nization of  a  PTA.  They  were  encour- 
aged to  organize  a  PTA,  and  I  can  doc- 
ument that  statement.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  to,  because  I  believe  you  will 
take  my  word  for  it.  If  they  have  not 
organized  a  PTA,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
white  county  school  authorities.  With 
all  deference,  Mr.  Reuss,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  whites  as  you  implied.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  have  not  followed 
through  and  organized.  I  have  heard 
and  believe  I  read  this  morning  that  Mr. 
Reuss  was  told  the  principal  of  the 
school  said  he  preferred  not  to  have  the 
PTA. 

The  libraries  are  inadequate  in  both. 
The  science  laboratories  are  inadequate. 
Sure  it  is  inadequate  in  Beasley.  So  is 
the  one  at  Montpelier.  They  are  both 
inadequate.  And,  just  as  my  friend  from 
Alabama  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  to 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  they  need 
some  help,  but  this  kind  of  demonstrat- 
ing is  not  going  to  get  it.  Such  only  cre- 
ates hard  feelings.  It  creates  ill  will.  It 
makes  man  hate  man  and  brother  hate 
Brother.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
I  have  no  personal  criticism  of  my  col- 
league's 18-year-old  young  and  immature 
son,  Mike,  for  leaving  his  studies  in  Cali- 
fornia to  go  down  to  my  State  and  dem- 
onstrate. I  question  his  judgment.  I 
wonder  how  I  would  look  demonstrating 
on  the  streets  of  Milwaukee.  I  just  won- 
der how  the  people  up  there  would  accept 
it.  I  wonder  if  they  would  appreciate  it. 
I  wonder  if  I  would  make  any  friends  by 
walking  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Mil- 
waukee, carrying  a  sign  as  wide  as  the 
sidewalk,  as  little  Mike  did,  abusing  and 
being  critical  of  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin.  I  wonder  how  pop- 
ular I  would  make  myself  and  what  good 
I  would  do.    I  wonder.    How  much  toler- 


ance and  understanding  do  you  think 
such  conduct  on  my  part  would  create 
among  the  good  people  of  Wisconsin? 

Well,  what  brought  all  this  about? 
They  have  a  little  church,  I  understand, 
near  this  school.  Mike  and  others  had  a 
meeting  there  one  morning  last  week, 
last  Thursday,  and  two  or  three  of  these 
boys  who  were  "visiting"  among  us,  in- 
cluding Mike,  marched  some  children 
out  into  the  road  and  encouraged  them 
to  go  down  to  the  Beasley  School  and 
demonstrate.  And  how  they  demon- 
strated. They  came  down  the  road  to 
the  Beasley  School  where  between  300 
or  400  students  were  inside,  trying  to 
learn  something.  The  demonstrators 
poured  on  the  school  grounds  clapping 
their  hands  and  chanting,  yelling,  and 
singing ;  certainly  not  a  very  good  atmos- 
phere within  which  to  teach  a  child  how 
to  read  and  write. 

I  daresay  the  17  teachers,  all  college 
graduates,  in  that  school  were  as  capable 
and  are  still  as  capable  of  teaching  those 
children  to  read  and  write,  and  that  their 
judgment  is  just  as  sound,  and  certainly 
it  is  more  mature  than  that  of  the  fine 
young  son,  the  18-year-old  college  fresh- 
man, of  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mike  marched  his  young  demonstrat- 
ing kids  down  to  the  Beasley  school 
grounds.  The  sheriff  was  there  and  he 
said,  "Listen,  kids.  stop.  We  cannot 
have  this.  We  must  have  quiet  and 
order  here.   Disperse." 

But  the  demonstrators  did  not  stop. 
What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had 
been  the  oflBcer?  What  would  you  have 
done  if  the  superintendent  or  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  had  come  outside  and 
said,  "Mr.  Sheriff,  we  can't  have  school 
under  these  conditions"? 

If  you  had  been  the  officer  you  would 
have  said,  "All  right,  boys,  get  on,  and  if 
you  don't  disperse,  I  will  have  to  take  you 
to  town."  They  took  them  to  town, 
locked  them  up,  and  called  their  mothers 
and  fathers  to  come  and  get  them.  And 
they  did  come  and  get  them.  The  sheriff 
entrusted  the  demonstrators  to  the  care 
of  their  parents. 

Well,  then,  what  did  that  precipitate? 
The  next  day  young  Mike  Reuss,  with 
either  5  or  6 — I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  we  had  of  visiting  white  chil- 
dren from  all  parts  of  the  country — led 
a  group  of  about  44  in  number  into  the 
city  of  West  Point,  14  miles  away,  which 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conditions  and  operation  of  the  school  at 
Beasley.  They  went  to  the  courthouse 
and  established  a  formation  to  march. 
They  started  east  down  a  little  narrow 
street,  which  is  not  any  wider  than  from 
here  over  to  the  door  to  my  right,  a  one- 
way street.  The  walk  Is  very  narrow. 
They  turned  north  and  went  down  Com- 
merce Street,  probably  150  yards,  or 
maybe  200  yards.  They  turned  west  on 
Main  Street  for  another  100  yards  or  so, 
crossed  the  street,  came  back  down  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street  and  then  went 
down  the  east  side  of  Commerce  Street 
to  the  city  hall. 

I  was  told  this  morning  that  this  side- 
walk from  the  city  hall  southward  is 
about  4  feet  wide.  Each  one  of  them 
carried    a    big    banner    or   sign.     The 
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banners  were  anywhere  from  3 ',2  to  4 
feet  wide.  They  were  walking  in  a  zigzag 
fashion,  to  the  outside  and  to  the  inside, 
down  the  street,  and  actually  ran  the 
people  off  the  sidewalk. 

This  is  what  they  call  peaceful  demon- 
strating. This  is  what  they  call  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  rights.  The  peo- 
ple had  to  get  off  the  walks  because  these 
young  bucks  had  gone  over  to  West  Point 
to  demonstrate  about  something  that 
West  Point  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with;  positively  nothing. 

So  the  sheriff  said,  "All  right,  now. 
children"— and  they  were  children.  Mike 
and  all— "let  us  stop  this.  You  disperse 
right  now.  You  are  blocking  the  walk 
and  people  cannot  get  down  the  street. 
Just  disperse." 

So.  adamant  as  they  were,  they  re- 
fused. There  was  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  the  sheriff  could  do  except  load 
them  up  and  put  them  in  the  jail,  just  as 
was  done  right  here  in  Washington  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  last  night  when 
several  thousand  pacifists,  beatniks,  and 
just  plain  punks  marched  on  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  deference 
to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
say  this  to  be  cruel;  Mike  was  arrested  a 
few  weeks  ago  while  demonstrating  in 
Jackson  for  marching  on  the  State  Cap- 
itol. The  court  ordered  him  turned 
loose,  the  Federal  court.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  marched  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  yesterday,  hundreds  of  them,  onto 
the  National  Capitol  Grounds,  and  what 
did  they  do  with  them?  They  arrested 
them  and  carried  them  off  to  jail.  And 
they  held  court  downtown  all  of  last 
night  and  much  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  wrong  to  march 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  of  the  National 
Capital,  but  it  is  all  right  if  you  want  to 
march  on  the  capitol  grounds  of  the  poor 
little  State  of  Mississippi.  Oh,  it  is  so 
different,  or  is  it?  That  is  what  galls  us 
so.  the  double  standard  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  endure. 

You  will  have  to  admit,  my  friends, 
that  this  is  a  double  standard  of  justice. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  young  Mike  and 
others  were  demonstrating  in  Jackson, 
they  said  they  were  protesting  the  action 
of  the  legislature  which  was  at  that  time 
in  session.  Tlie  Governor  had  called  the 
special  session  for  the  purpose  of  repeal- 
ing all  of  the  State's  laws  which  required 
intelligence  tests  of  would-be  voter  reg- 
istrants. It  was  the  Governor's  inten- 
tion and  that  of  the  legislature  to  bring 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  line  with  just 
exactly  what  the  Federal  Government 
wanted.  This  being  so,  why  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  was  Mike  Reuss  and  his  dem- 
onstrating associates  demonstrating? 
Certainly  they  were  not  against  the  re- 
peal of  these  laws.  Even  when  our  State 
ofBciaLs  are  doing  that  which  Washing- 
ton desires,  we  are  still  compelled  to  bear 
the  annoyance  of  some  of  our  vigorous 
young  visitors  who  just  have  to  let  off 
steam  by  demonstrating. 

All  richt.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  carried  the 
young  folk  around  to  the  jail.  The  offi- 
cers did  not  want  to  do  it,  but  the  kids 
made  them  do  it.  They  lined  them  up 
and  started  processing  them  into  the  jail, 
one  at  a  time.      As  they  entered  the  door 


of  the  jail,  the  patrolman,  Mr.  Cowart, 
was  there.  His  name  has  been  pushed 
all  over  the  papers  of  this  land  and  he 
now  lies  6  feet  under — his  estate  is  rather 
small  right  now,  his  earthly  estate,  it  is 
about  4  by  7.  There  are  two  little  girls 
at  his  home  and  a  widow. 

I  knew  the  man  quite  well.  He  was  a 
fine  officer.  As  these  arrestees  came 
in,  he  ran  his  hands  down  their  sides 
the  usual  way,  frisking  them  just  as  they 
do  everyone  when  they  take  them  into 
jail,  to  see  if  the  boys  had  any  guns, 
knives,  or  anything  like  that.  Then  he 
asked  Mike  to  turn  around  and  Mike  did 
turn,  but  he  whirled  and  he  pushed 
Patrolman  Cowart.  The  sheriff  stepped 
between.  Mike  had  pushed  the  patrol- 
man and  the  sheriff  stepped  between 
them.  The  patrolman  fell  over.  The 
sheriff  ushered  Mike  on  to  a  cell. 

Mike  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  know  the  man  was  dead, 
and  he  probably  did  not.  But  he  did  die, 
immediately  following  the  push. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  deference  to  every- 
one listening,  including  my  lovable  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  suppose  the  patrolman 
had  pushed  Mike  and  suppose  Mike  had 
fallen  dead?  What  do  you  think  the 
story  would  be  at  this  hour? 

How  much  would  the  name  of  the  fair 
State  I  reprjsent  be  worth  in  today's 
cruel  press?  I  can  see  speakers  in  the 
well  of  this  House,  and  I  can  read  stories 
in  the  Washington  Post  telling  the  world 
how  mean  the  officers  have  been  in  Mis- 
sissippi. And  my  good  friend  from  Wis- 
consin— arid  I  would  not  blame  him  be- 
cause I  know  he  would  be  heartbroken — 
but  how  would  he  be  feeling  if  the  officer 
had  triggered  Mike's  death? 

What  triggered  that  patrolman's 
death?  I  am  not  sure,  the  sheriff  is  not 
sure,  my  colleague  is  not  sure,  Mike  is 
not  sure.  The  district  attorney  was  not 
sure.  So  he  did  what?  He  did  that 
which  any  reputable  officer  would  have 
done.  He  preferred  a  charge  until  he 
could  make  an  appropriate  investigation. 
Is  that  not  what  you  would  have  done? 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  Reuss.  is  that  not  what 
you  would  have  wanted  them  to  do  had 
it  been  Mike  that  had  fallen  dead? 
Would  you  not  have  wanted  the  district 
attorney  to  take  that  patrolman  in  if  he 
had  pushed  Mike,  and  Mike  had  fallen 
dead?  Would  you  not  have  wanted  him 
taken  in  until  they  could  have  made 
some  inquiry  about  it?  Of  course  you 
would.  I  know  you  would.  You  would 
not  be  a  good  dad  if  you  would  not.  and 
I  know  you  are  a  good  daddy. 

Mind  you.  now.  the  paper  said  he  was 
arrested  and  put  in  jail  for  manslaugh- 
ter. He  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail 
like  the  others  were,  for  blocking  the 
streets  when  he  had  been  asked  to  dis- 
perse. 

That  was  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  think.  What  did  they  do?  The 
district  attorney  made  a  summary  in- 
vestigation as  best  he  could.  He  got  the 
facts  from  the  sheriff,  he  took  state- 
ments from  those  who  witnessed  the  in- 
cident, he  went  to  see  the  patrolman's 
doctor,  and  learning  from  the  doctor  the 
patrolman  had  been  subject  to  some 
heart  attacks,  he  said  "Well,  I  think  the 
shoving  and  pushing  might  have  trig- 
gered the  man's  heart  going  bad,  but 


I  do  not  think  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
can  be  sustained,"  and  he  withdrew  the 
charge.  What  was  wrong  with  what  he 
did?  What  was  wrong  with  the  district 
attorney  taking  the  precaution  that  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  would  have 
wanted  the  district  attorney  to  take  if 
the  sheriff  had  pushed  Mike  and  Mike 
had  fallen  dead?  What  is  wrong  with 
such  action? 

Where  are  my  friends  who  paid  the 
compliments  to  my  colleague  and  his 
son  and  expressed  the  view  that  Mike's 
arrest  was  ludicrous?  Most  of  them 
have  gone.  I  wish  they  were  here.  I 
just  wanted  them  to  hear  the  other  side. 
I  am  not  mad  at  a  soul,  nor  are  my 
people  mad.  We  just  want  equal  con- 
sideration. 

We  just  want  equal  justice,  too.  And 
we  would  just  like  to  handle  our  prob- 
lems ourselves  without  the  questionable 
assistance  of  these  brilliant  18-year- 
old  demonstrating  boys. 

Okay — let  us  see  if  the  sheriff  did  the 
right  thing  in  arresting  Mike.  At  1 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon — oh,  yes. 
when  Mike  was  in  jail  the  sheriff  went 
to  see  him.  He  told  him  he  could  make 
a  bond.  He  told  him  he  could  use  a  tele- 
phone. He  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
call  his  father.  Mike  said,  "No,  my 
father  is  in  Europe."  Mr.  Reuss  did 
what  I  would  have  done — you  came 
home  and  I  commend  you  for  it.  You 
should  have  come  home — and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  you  ought  to  go  and  get 
him  now,  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre  ^Mr. 
PuciNSKi).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  j)ermitted  to  speak  for  15  minutes 
since  there  are  others  who  may  wish  to 
try  to  contribute  to  this  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

This  whole  thing  hurts  me.  I  am  sorry 
these  things  have  happened.  I  have  some 
other  things  to  say  and  I  would  like  to 
say  them.  So,  thanks  for  the  additional 
time.  I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Now  the  sheriff  told  him  he  could  use 
the  phone.  Mike  said,  no,  he  did  not 
want  to  call  a  soul.  But  he  received  a 
call — we  do  not  know  from  whom.  The 
jailer  went  over  and  told  the  sheriff.  The 
sheriff  went  down  and  told  Mike  and 
Mike  said  he  could  not  figure  out  who  it 
was  from.  That  is  what  the  sheriff  told 
me  today.  You  may  know  more  about 
that  than  I  do,  Mr.  Reuss.  Anyhow. 
Mike  did  not  want  to  call  anybody,  so  he 
spent  the  night  at  the  jail. 

Next  day  the  district  attorney  dis- 
missed the  manslaughter  charge.  But 
they  had  charges  against  him  for  block- 
ing the  sidewalk  and  for  resisting  the  of- 
ficer, the  officer  who  died — and  he  did 
resist  him.  And  the  best  proof  of  the 
fact  that  he  did  block  the  sidewalk,  and 
did  resist  the  officer,  is  that  he  entered 
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pleas  of  guilty  to  both  charges.  Now, 
what  better  proof  can  you  have  than 
that?  He  was  represented  by  counsel. 
He  had  two  lawyers  in  the  court.  The 
lawyers  left  the  courtroom  and  went 
down  on  the  street  to  look  at  the  side- 
walk. They  noted  how  narrow  it  was. 
In  view  of  the  conduct  of  these  boys, 
walking  like  a  snake  back  and  forth  and 
back  and  forth,  and  driving  people  off 
the  sidewalk,  each  one  of  them  with  a 
4-foot  sign — Mike's  lawyer  said — "We 
plead  guilty" — we  plead  guilty — that  is 
what  he  said.  And  Mike  paid  a  $25  fine 
for  blocking  the  walk  and  he  paid  a  fine 
of  $20  for  resisting  the  officer.  Now,  who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong?  What  better 
proof  can  there  be  of  who  was  right  and 
who  was  wrong  than  the  record  that  this 
young  boy  made  himself — with  two  at- 
torneys— on  entering  pleas  of  guilty? 

In  the  meantime,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI, 
was  on  the  way.  I  may  be  wrong  about 
this  and  if  I  am,  Mr.  Reuss,  I  will  yield 
to  you  for  correction.  Mr.  Barnes  Mar- 
shall, the  operator  of  the  Marshall  Motel 
and  mayor  of  the  city,  said  he  under- 
stood Mr.  Reuss  checked  into  the  hotel 
shortly  after  midnight  that  night,  Sun- 
day morning.  Is  that  about  right? 
Thank  you.  My  colleague  says  it  is 
right.  He  said,  "Right" — 1  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Marshall  also  told  me 
Mr.  Reuss  left  the  niotei  about  9  o'clock 
that  morning  in  an  automobile  bearing 
a  Tennessee  license  which  I  presume  was 
a  car  Mr.  Reuss  rented  in  Memphis,  if 
you  flew  into  Memphis.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Reuss  drove  out  to  the  Beasley 
School.  That  is  14  miles  from  West 
Point  or  thereabout.  I  also  understand, 
and  this  is  what  was  in  the  papers,  that 
Mr.  Reuss  had  a  conference  at  Beasley 
with  some  of  these  visiting  white  chil- 
dren, Mike  and  others  who  were  visiting 
among  us — our  distinguished  guests — 
and  some  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
community.  After  the  conference  Mr. 
Reuss  came  back  to  West  Point  and 
checked  out  of  the  motel,  about  noon.  If 
that  is  wrong,  I  will  stand  corrected.  My 
colleague  indicated  that  that  is  correct. 
That  is  3  hours,  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
Well,  he  drove  14  miles  out  there  and  he 
drove  14  miles  back.  I  would  presume  it 
took  a  little  time  to  get  the  meeting  or- 
ganized. So  I  do  not  see  how  the  confer- 
ence could  possibly  have  lasted  more 
than  2  hours. 

And  yet,  with  all  deference,  my  good 
lovable  friend  from  Wisconsin  comes 
back  here  as  an  expert  on  Mississippi. 

He  said  he  was  in  camp  there.  That 
was  down  on  the  Louisiana  line.  That 
was  25  years  ago.  And  I  believe  he  said 
he  visited  down  there  2  weeks  ago.  My 
information  is  that  he  did  come  down 
and  pick  up  his  son;  and  that  they  then 
drove  over  to  Rosedale  which  is  probably 
175  miles  away,  where  they  enjoyed 
themselves  with  a  brief  visit  among  the 
Negro  people  over  there. 

He  told  us  today  that  the  Negro  people 
of  the  Beasley  School  community  told 
him  all  these  bad  things  about  that 
school.  Regrettably,  my  colleague  did 
not  get  but  one  side.  Wliat  he  got  he 
did  not  get  much  of.  He  did  not  get  the 
other  side,   such   as  that  bf   the  poor 


children  over  in  the  Montpelier  School, 
who  are  going  to  school  in  that  old, 
dilapidated  fi-ame  building,  40  years  old. 

I  was  also  advised  that  two  of  Mike's 
assistants  went  into  town  to  see  the 
sheriff  and  asked  for  a  key  to  the  school- 
building,  saying  that  Mr.  Reuss  wanted 
to  get  into  the  schoolbuilding.  I  do  not 
know  why  my  colleague  wanted  in  the 
schoolbuilding,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  show 
him  every  schoolbuilding  in  my  district, 
and  I  will  guarantee  him  that  the  colored 
schools  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
the  white  schools.  The  sheriff  told  the 
boys  to  go  see  the  county  superintendent 
of  education.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  found  the  county  superintendent 
or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever 
got  the  key  or  not.  Mr.  Reuss,  did  you 
ever  get  the  key?  He  did  not  get  the 
key,  he  indicates.  That  is  regrettable. 
I  wish  he  had  gotten  it.  The  next  time 
you  come,  let  me  know,  and  you  will  get 
it.  I  do  not  want  you  mistreated  in  my 
district.  I  have  never  seen  this  school. 
It  is  a  new  school.  I  want  you  to  go 
through  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  told  my  col- 
league all  these  bad  stories  about  that 
school.  My  colleague  has  a  right  to  be- 
lieve them.  But  regrettably  my  col- 
league does  not  know  those  people  too 
well.  Those  ^^ith  whom  he  was  talk- 
ing were  those  who  wanted  to  carry  on  a 
fuss,  and  one  of  them,  a  female  teacher 
had  been  fired  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  a  Negro  man.  She  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  principal  and  the 
faculty. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  demon- 
strators to  quit  demonstrating  in  front 
of  the  school,  was  that  the  principal  of 
the  school  must  be  fired. 

With  all  deference,  when  you  let  a 
bunch  of  young  children — and  an  18- 
year-old  is  a  child — come  into  a  com- 
munity and  stir  up  another  bunch  of 
children,  from  10  to  15  or  16  years  of  age, 
and  have  them  go  chanting  down  the 
road,  saying,  "If  you  will  fire  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  we  will  be  good  boys  and 
go  back  to  school,"  that  is  just  carrying 
it  a  little  too  far.  Of  course  they  did  not 
fire  the  principal.  It  would  have  been 
an  absurd  thing  to  do. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  the  split  session  is 
concerned,  and  with  all  deference  to  the 
lady  from  Oregon  who  departed  without 
hearing  the  other  side  of  the  story,  there 
are  split  sessions  of  schools  all  over  that 
State,  both  white  and  colored.  Most  of 
the  people  who  live  out  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Beasley  grow  cotton,  and  most  of 
them  are  colored.  I  would  dare  say  that 
half  of  them  own  their  own  land  and 
manage  their  own  farms.  They  want 
the  split  session  so  that  the  children  may 
in  the  fall  help  momma  and  daddy  pick 
the  crop.  The  county  school  board 
called  a  meeting  at  the  school  and  every 
patron  in  attendance  voted  to  continue 
the  summer  session.  This  would  allow 
the  youngsters  to  help  their  parents  pick 
their  cotton  crop  in  the  fall. 

What  is  wrong  with  picking  cotton? 
My  Lord,  I  have  picked  many  a  sack  of 
it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  hurt  old  Tom 
ABERNETHY.  I  havc  pullcd  a  cotton  sack 
down  between  the  rows  of  dewey  cotton 
leaves  from  daylight  in  the  early  morn- 


ing until  the  sun  had  long  gone  beyond 
the  horizon  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  did 
not  do  me  a  bit  of  harm,  not  the 
slightest. 

After  all,  these  children  will  be  gather- 
ing their  own  crops  in  most  instances. 

I  see  no  harm  in  having  the  split 
session. 

But  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  community  voted  to 
have  the  split  session.  They  insisted  on 
it.  The  school  board  told  them,  "We 
will  do  what  you  want  to  do.  If  you 
do  not  want  it,  you  do  not  have  to  have 
it."  But  they  voted  for  it  and  the  school 
board  gave  them  what  they  asked  for. 

The  other  side  to  that  story  is  that  If 
the  school  board  had  turned  them  down 
then  I  imagine  these  young  people  from 
Stanford  University,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  places  would  have  been  complain- 
ing that  the  school  board  had  mistreated 
these  people  by  not  letting  them  have  a 
split  school  session. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  all  of  this. 
I  regret  that  my  colleague's  son  had  this 
trouble.  I  regret  that  this  trouble  came 
to  my  congressional  district.  I  think  I 
represent  some  pretty  good  people.  They 
may  not  have  the  abundance  of  money, 
or  cash,  or  what  have  you,  that  some 
other  sections  of  the  country  have.  Un- 
fortunately, for  100  years  my  State  has 
been  geared  to  a  cotton-patch  economy. 
It  is  easy  to  point  to  little  old  Mississippi 
and  say,  "You  are  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  row."  We  have  been  doing  our 
best  and  I  think  we  have  been  doing 
pretty  good  with  what  we  have. 

As  for  education  among  my  people,  my 
State,  poor  as  it  is — and  it  was  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  we 
had  the  education  bill  here  a  few  weeks 
ago — my  State  cuts  a  higher  percentage 
of  its  tax  dollar  for  education  than  any 
other  State  in  this  Union.  And  it  is  split 
equally  between  the  children.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  their  color 
is,  how  smart  or  how  dumb  they  may  be. 
Whatever  one  gets  the  other  gets.  We 
make  the  greatest  effort  of  any  people  in 
this  Nation  to  put  dollars  into  education. 
I  emphasize,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
that  we  divide  the  largest  share  of  our 
tax  dollars  with  education  of  any  State 
in  this  Union. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  ask  his  young  son  Mike,  who  I  am 
sure  is  a  well-meaning  boy,  and  I  ask 
those  others  who  have  spoken  here  to- 
day, what  do  you  want  us  to  do?  What 
more  can  we  do?  The  lady  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  had  an  amendment  here 
earlier  this  year  trying  to  take  the 
phoniness  out  of  the  formula  for  divid- 
ing the  Federal  education  money  and  put 
it  in  places  where  real  poverty  existed — 
in  Mississippi — and  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  poverty.  I  never  plead  poverty  in 
my  life.  With  all  deference  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  I  think  he  voted 
against  the  Green  amendment.  Yet  he 
talked  about  what  he  wanted  to  do  for 
the  poor  people  down  in  my  State,  but 
when  that  amendment  came  on  and  Mrs. 
Green  offered  to  cut  that  dollar  with 
those  who  needed  it  most,  with  all  def- 
erence, Mr.  Reuss,  you  did  not  stay  with 
her  or  with  us.  I  know  you  mean  well. 
I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  you.    I  love 
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you  as  much  as  I  do  any  other  colleague 
in  this  House.  I  plead  with  you.  Mike 
means  well.  I  am  sure  he  does.  But  he 
is  just  an  immature  young  freshman. 
Call  him  home.  And  may  I  ask  the  other 
mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country 
whose  young  teenagers  are  bringing  so 
much  trouble  into  my  area,  not  so  much 
into  my  district  but  into  my  State,  call 
them  home.  They  have  all  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral laws  now  that  will  solve  these  things, 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  solved.  Just 
let  us  try  for  a  while.  Just  give  us  a 
little  peace.    Peace.    Peace. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.      Mr.     Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ABERNETHY.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
circumstances  which  surround  the  occa- 
sion which  has  been  discussed  at  length 
here  in  this  House  this  afternoon  are  in- 
deed tragic  and  are  to  be  deplored  by 
every  right -thinking  citizen  of  this  great 
land.  I  know  that  it  brings  no  pleasure 
to  the  heart  of  a  good  father,  as  Henry 
Reuss  is.  to  be  called  upon  to  appear 
before  his  colleagues  here  in  the  well  of 
this  House  today  and  discuss  a  matter 
which  is  as  unpleasant  as  this  matter  is. 
Mr.  Reuss  has  done  what  any  good 
father  would  do.  I  suspect,  and  I  really 
believe,  that  if  the  circumstances  which 
surround  his  appearance  here  today  were 
placed  as  a  burden  upon  my  shoulders  I. 
too,  would  choose  to  say  something 
which  would,  I  hope,  bring  some  under- 
standing to  a  situation  about  which  at 
the  present  time  there  is  very  little 
understanding.  I  have  a  16-year-old 
son  and  I  have  a  father's  concern. 

If  I  represented  the  district  in  Missis- 
sippi that  is  represented  by  the  gentle- 
man now  in  the  well  [Mr.  AbernethyI. 
I  would  be  called  upon,  or  feel  the  need 
in  my  heart  to  respond  as  he  has  re- 
sponded here  today.  My  conscience 
would  not  allow  me  to  do  otherwise.  I 
commend  him  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  ABERNETHY ]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernethyI  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  gentlemen  I  Mr.  Reuss  and  Mr. 
AbernethyI  who  are  friends  and  re- 
spected colleagues  not  only  of  mine,  but 
the  other  Members  of  this  House,  have 
made  every  effort  here  today  to  conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  I  think  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  this  Congress.  One  of  the 
first  things  you  learn  when  you  come 
to  Congress — and  people  who  have  not 
served  in  it  have  trouble  understanding 
it — is  that  you  should  expect  nothing 
from  the  other  man  except  that  he  be 
sincere  about  whatever  point  of  view  he 
might  choose  to  express.  And  this  is  ex- 
actly what  he.  in  turn,  should  demand  of 
you.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  differ.  At 
least  this  used  to  be  so. 


I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  that  under- 
standing. I  am  quite  sure  from  the  cir- 
cumstances described  here  today  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss  I  and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  ABERNETHY  1  have  that  under- 
standing. 

I  would  hope  that  the  press  would  re- 
port accurately  what  each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen has  had  to  say  and  this  will  not  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  AbernethyI .  but  so  that  people  who 
are  not  privileged  to  be  here  today  may 
be  able  to  read  for  themselves  an  accu- 
rate account  of  what  these  two  gentle- 
men believe  the  situation  to  be.  It  is 
true  that  every  question  has  two  sides. 
As  thin  as  a  pancake  is.  it  has  two  sides. 
There  are  two  sides  to  a  news  page.  Be- 
ing a  southerner,  you  all  know  my  side. 
But  here,  today.  I  hope  this  House  and 
this  Congress  will  take  a  lesson.  We 
have  not  really  accomplished  anything 
here  in  the  Congress  by  accusing  this 
person  or  that  person;  this  area  of  the 
country  or  that  area  of  the  country  of 
being  discriminatory  in  some  of  its  ac- 
tions, whatever  those  actions  might  be. 
People  who  live  In  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones. 

If  poverty  and  discrimination  exist  in 
Mississippi — and  I  am  sure  they  do — and 
if  poverty  and  discrimination  exist  in 
Louisiana,  my  State,  and  in  other  States 
of  the  South— and  I  am  sure  they  do — 
then  I  am  equally  sure  that  poverty  and 
discrimination  exist  in  all  these  50  States 
that  we  have  joined  together  in  a  union, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  any- 
body pointing  the  finger  at  somebody 
else. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  poverty  and 
discrimination  which  may  exist  to  one 
degree  or  another  in  all  these  50  States 
when  the  sun  goes  down  tonight,  will 
exist  when  the  sun  sets  at  the  expira- 
tion of  eternity,  because  then,  too,  there 
will  be  poverty  and  discrimination. 
There  alway  has  been  and  there  always 
will  be.  And  whether  you  laelieve  it  or 
not  this  Congress  can't  legislate  poverty 
and  discrimination  from  the  face  of  this 
earth.  A  holier  than  thou  attitude  will 
avail  you  nothing.  But,  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  do  the  best  we  can  to  make 
the  laws  of  this  land  work. 

I  say  to  you.  without  any  reservation, 
that  lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience 
cannot  be  classified  in  any  other  terms 
except  as  civil  disobedience,  as  lawless- 
ness, no  matter  where  this  disobedience 
might  exist.  We  all  have  our  problems 
and  we  need  some  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  others.  Civil  disobedience 
in  Mississippi  is  no  different  from  civil 
disobedience  in  Washington,  but  under 
today's  double  standard  some  think  there 
is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  only  close  these 
few  remarks,  which  I  had  not  intended 
to  make  tonight,  by  simply  saying  that 
I  remember  the  story  of  a  good  many 
years  ago  of  a  man  from  Chicago,  on  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  who 
came  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  com- 
mitted suicide  by  drowning.    In  jest — 


and  I  make  no  jest — I  remember  a  man 
saying,  "He  passed  an  awful  lot  of  water 
on  the  way."  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
have  come  South  to  abolish  discrimina- 
tion have  passed  and  ignored  an  awful 
lot  of  existing  discriminating  at  home 
and  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  our  doorsteps  are 
clean,  but  let  us  try  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  others. 

When  we  understand  these  problems 
and  when  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
we  are  going  to  force  somebody  to  do 
something  that  circumstances  simply 
will  not  allow  or  do  not  provide  for,  let 
us  look  for  a  better  day  when  we  have  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  when 
we  can  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  So 
I  close  as  Mr.  Abernethy  closed  by  ap- 
pealing to  Mr.  Reuss  to  bring  Mike  home 
and  I  make  the  same  appeal  to  every 
man  who  has  a  relative  engaged  in  simi- 
lar activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
both  these  gentlemen  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  personally  handled 
themselves.  They  are  a  credit  to  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  had  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss  1. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pucinski  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  permission  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   REUSS.     Mr.    Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

I  want  to  say  again,  as  I  told  the 
mayor  of  West  Point,  Tom  Abernethy 
and  I  were  friends  as  of  last  Sunday  and, 
believe  mo.  we  are  friends  tonight. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.  We  are  friends. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  While  I  would,  per- 
haps, want  to  add  a  footnote  or  two  to 
some  of  the  thincjs  he  said  and  maybe 
suggest  that  there  was  some  hyperbole  in 
some  of  his  remarks,  the  hour  is  late  and 
the  gentleman  was  very  courteous  to  me. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  I  may  say  this, 
if  the  gentleman  intends  to  question— 
and  I  realize  he  has  the  right  to  ques- 
tion—the accuracy  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  made,  then  I  wish  that  we 
might  have  a  discussion  of  these  at  this 
time.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  accurate 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  en- 
deavored to  be. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
.some  of  his  observations  concerning  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  Mike  Reuss 
period  in  the  jail  at  West  Point  do  not 
coincide  with  the  information  I  have. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Was  the  gen- 
tleman's son  carried  to  the  jail  in  the 
beginning  for  a  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  entirely  right. 
The  information  which  the  gentleman 
gave  the  House  I  am  sure  in  great,  good 
faith,  differs,  if  I  may,  vei-y  much  from 
what  my  information  is,  which  is  that 
my  son  Mike  did  not  push  or  touch 
anyone  and  that,  indeed,  the  vmfortu- 
nate  Mr.  Cowart,  for  whose  family  I  have 
the  deepest  sympathy,  the  man  who  died 
with  a  heart  attack,  was  stricken  with 
that  heart  attack  only  after  he  had 
finished  with  my  son,  Mike,  and  gone 
about  his  business  and  conducted  a 
search  of  at  least  one  other  prisoner. 

I  would,  too.  if  there  were  time  to  talk 
about  it.  talk  about  that  PTA  out  at  the 
Beasley  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  we  have  made 
some  progress  tonight.  It  sounds  as  if. 
from  what  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, my  good  friend  Tom  Abernethy 
said,  that  the  school  board,  that  is,  the 
all-white  school  board  of  Clay  County, 
is  in  favor  of  a  parent-teachers'  asso- 
ciation and  wants  those  parents  and 
teachers  to  use  the  Beasley  School.  If 
that  is  so.  I  say  hallelujah,  and  tell  the 
superintendent  of  schools  about  this  and 
tonight  perhaps  we  have  solved  a  little 
problem  and  in  the  days  and  months  to 
come  Tom  Abernethy  and  Henry  Reuss. 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  great 
House,  can  work  together  to  solve  a  lot 
more  of  the  problems  of  Mississippi  and 
of  the  other  49  States. 

Mr., ABERNETHY.  The  information 
which  the  gentleman  had  about  the 
PTA  was  given  to  him  by  a  former 
teacher  of  the  school,  a  colored  woman, 
who  was  fired  by  her  principal,  a  colored 
man. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  It  is  also  true  that 
a  petition  which  I  believe  was  signed  by 
many,  many  people  after  school  con- 
tains the  following  statement:  "We  want 
a  parent-teacher  association  to  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  meetings  in  the  school  in 
order  to  work  out  problems  in  the  schools 
together." 

The  gentleman  is  not  prepared  to  say 
that  that  has  been  granted? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  telling 
you  it  will  be  granted.  I  am  telling  you 
it  has  never  been  denied. 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  since  it  is  now  made 
by  a  petition  duly  filed  with  the  school 
board,  that  has  been  a  request. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  to  form  their  own  PTA.  The 
school  board  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  does  agree  with  me  that 
his  son  Mike  was  arrested  and  carried 
to  the  jail  for  blocking  the  sidewalk,  a 
misdemeanor? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  that  he  paid 
a  fine  for  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  again 
correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty? 

Mr.  REUSS.    That  is  right. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  the  press 
stories  stated  it,  he  was  jailed  on  a  charge 
of  manslaughter.  He  was  already 
jailed  when  the  manslaughter  thing  was 
preferred,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  fact,  the  man- 
slaughter matter  was  set  aside  before  he 
came  out  of  jail? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  again 
correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  later  at  a 
hearing  in  court  he  was  represented  by 
two  lawyers  and  pled  guilty  to  two 
offenses,  minor  offenses.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  make  a  criminal  out  of  Mike,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  he  is  not.  I  am  sure 
with  the  father  he  has  he  is  not.  But  the 
facts  are  he  did  later  go  over  to  court 
and  was  represented  by  two  lawyers? 

Mr.  REUSS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  frankness  and  his  fair- 
ness. I  do  feel  we  have  reached  some 
ground  of  understanding  here.  I  will 
be  happy  to  go  back  to  the  community 
with  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman 
cares  to  go,  and  get  the  facts.  I  am  con- 
vinced I  can  document  everything  I  have 
said  in  the  well  today. 

I  plead  with  the  gentleman  again.  If 
what  I  have  said  is  true,  I  think  Mike 
should  come  home.  I  firmly  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  should  call 
him  home.  Of  course,  he  is  welcome  to 
visit  us  at  any  time,  but  I  would  hope  for 
more  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  was  granted  permission 
to  address  the  House  tomonow  for  45 
minutes.  At  the  time  I  made  the  request, 
I  had  planned  to  use  the  time  in  reply- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss] .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy] 
has  just  made  one  of  the  most  masterful 
addresses  to  the  House  that  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  hear  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Indeed,  he  has 
made  such  a  factual,  forceful,  and  sin- 
cere presentation;  he  has  made  such  a 
completely  unanswerable  and  devastat- 
ing response  that  further  comment  on  my 
part — or  on  the  part  of  anyone  else — 
would  be  superfluous  that  I  am  willing 
to  rest  our  case  on  his  argument. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  me  to  address  the  House  on  to- 
morrow be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  leave  the  well  of  this  House  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  remained  to  hear  me  and 
who  have  so  attentively  listened  to  my 
little  speech.  I  hope  what  I  have 
said  has  contributed  something  toward 
bringing  about  a  little  racial  harmony 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  my 
own  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  thank  you. 


PROTECTION  OP  WORKER  BENEFIT 
FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10228, 
together  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  to  regu- 
late employees'  benefit  funds.  A  similar 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  week  by  Senator  Javits,  with  the 
support  of  Senator  Prouty.  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  dire  need  for  this  legislation 
and  I  rise  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

How  doubly  shocking  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  learn  not  only  that  there  is,  in  certain 
cases,  a  fantastic  misuse  of  funds  in- 
tended to  benefit  employees,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  legal  prohibition  of  such  cor- 
rupt action.  The  recent  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  on  the  administration  of 
welfare  and  pension  funds  have  shown 
how  easily  funds  gathered  to  benefit  em- 
ployees can  be  misused.  In  one  case,  a 
union  officer  transferred  several  million 
dollars  of  a  union  welfare  fund's  trust 
assets  to  a  dummy  corporation  in  Li- 
beria. This  corporation  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  union  officers  who 
had  the  p>ower  to  dissolve  the  company 
and  distribute  the  assets  to  themselves. 
All  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  by  the 
Justice  and  Labor  Departments,  is  prob- 
ably legal. 

Presently,  section  302  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  the  only  Federal  statute 
regulating  welfare  and  pension  funds.  It 
is  fundamentally  weak  in  several  impor- 
tant respects.  Although  it  covers  pay- 
ments into  certain  benefit  funds,  it  fails 
to  control  the  use  of  those  payments 
thereafter.  It  also  fails  to  regulate  con- 
flicts of  interests,  and  does  not  prohibit 
trustees  of  the  fund  from  padding  their 
own  payrolls.  Most  important,  section 
302  does  not  at  all  cover  any  unilateral 
funds  that  are  established  independently 
by  management  or  labor  and  the  ma- 
jority of  present  welfare  and  pension 
funds  are  of  this  type,  which  goes  en- 
tirely without  regulation.  Finally,  sec- 
tion 302.  being  a  criminal  statute,  does 
not  provide  for  the  recovery  of  any  bene- 
fit funds  that  may  be  taken  illegally. 
Though  a  violator  of  this  law  might  be 
punished,  the  assets  would  still  be  lost, 
thus  depriving  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
a  fund. 

My  bill,  H.R.  10228,  would  close  up 
these  loopholes  and  provide  for  a  tight 
regulation  of  funds  that  are  collected  to 
benefit  employees.  In  a  new  section  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  would  define 
how  an  employee  benefit  trust  fund  must 
be  organized.  Moreover,  it  would  also 
regulate  unilateral  funds,  which  went 
unguarded  by  section  302.  Finally,  no 
ofiBcer  of  the  union  or  the  company  would 
be  allowed  to  receive  more  than  his  nor- 
mal pension  benefits;  he  could  draw  no 
salary  from  the  benefit  fund. 

In  addition  to  closing  up  these  regu- 
latory loopholes,  the  bill  would  allow  for 
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the  recovery  of  any  converted  funds.  In- 
dividual beneficiaries  could  sue  in  Fed- 
eral court  to  recover  benefits  for  them- 
selves or  in  behalf  of  the  fund.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  authorized 
to  sue  on  behalf  of  a  beneficiary  or  the 
fund  to  recover  misappropriated  money. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  could,  if  he  saw 
fit,  ask  the  court  to  appoint  a  receiver 
to  care  for  the  funds  until  the  situation 
were  remedied. 

The  vast  majority  of  unions  and  com- 
panies, who  are  administering  welfare 
and  pension  funds  in  a  fair  and  honest 
manner,  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  It  concerns  only  those  who  would 
take  away  benefits  for  welfare  and  re- 
tirement, which  employees  have  earned 
through  their  own  contributions  and 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  study  this  measure  closely,  for  the 
need  for  such  action  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  full  support. 


SENATOR  LAUSCHE'S  COURAGE 
APPLATJDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI  cast  a  very  important 
vote  in  favor  of  his  State  when  he  sup- 
ported the  Dirksen  amendment  last  week. 
His  very  able  statement  at  that  time  cited 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  would  pre- 
vent the  big  city  political  machines  from 
gaining  control  of  the  State  legislatures. 
His  courageous  action  was  certainly  in 
keeping  with  his  tradition  as  a  true 
spokesman  for  the  people  of  Ohio.  The 
majority  of  his  constituents  would  surely 
favor  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  ap- 
prove of  his  vote. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  lauded 
Senator  Lausche's  position  and  his  elo- 
quent statement  in  their  Sunday.  August 
8.  1965.  edition.  I  am  including  this 
editorial  with  these  remarks. 

Senator  Latjsche  has  wide  support  in 
Ohio  because  he  has  consistently  cham- 
pioned principles  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  thinking  of  the  people  of 
our  State.  He  has  been  consistent.  One 
cannot  help  but  compare  his  consistency 
with  that  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  who 
made  the  following  statement  in  a  speech 
at  Merced.  Calif.,  on  October  29,  1948: 

Many  California  counties  are  far  more  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  been  in  favor  of  restricting  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate  to  a  strictly  popula- 
tion basis.  It  is  the  same  reason  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  gave  bal- 
anced representation  to  the  States  of  the 
Union — equal  representation  in  one  House 
and  proportionate  representation  based  on 
population  in  the  other. 

Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  in  our  State,  even 
though  It  has  served  us  well  and  is  strictly 
In  accord  with  American  tradition  and  the 
pattern  of  our  National  Government. 


There  was  a  time  when  California  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  boss  rule.  The  liberal 
election  laws  and  legislative  reapportlorunent 
of  the  system  have  liberated  us  from  such 
domination.  Any  weakening  of  the  laws 
would  invite  a  return  to  boss  rule  which  we 
are  now  happily  rid  of. 

Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
progress  under  our  present  system  of  legisla- 
tive represenUtion.  I  believe  we  should  keep 
it. 

I  know  I  express  the  thoughts  of  many 
of  us  when  I  say  that  we  Ohioans  can  be 
proud  that  we  are  represented  in  the 
other  body  by  a  man  who  thinks  so  clearly 
and  speaks  as  articulately  in  defense  of 
our  constitutional  principles  as  does  Sen- 
ator Frank  J.  Lausche. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Dispatch) 
Lausche  Courage  Seen  in  Dirksen  Amend- 
ment Vote 
In  casting  his  vote  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment   with    respect    to   reapf>ortionment    of 
legislatures  Ohio's  Senator  Frank  J.  Laushe 
perhaps  gave  the  most  learned  reason  for  do- 
ing so  of  the  many  solons  who  Joined  him. 
With  traditional  courage,  frequently  dis- 
played   on    the    floor    of    Congress,    Senator 
Lausche    said    the    amendment    if    adopted 
would  prevent  the  big  city  political  machines 
from  gaining  control  of  State  legislatures. 

Few  men  in  the  Nation  should  know  this 
better  than  Mr.  Lausche,  who  as  a  five-term 
Governor  of  the  Buckeye  State  had  to  deal 
with  both  Democratic  and  Republican  dom- 
inated legislatures.  What's  more,  he  came 
from  a  big  city  (Cleveland)  and  Is  no  novice 
in  understanding  how  p>olitical  machines 
manipulate. 

Beyond  question,  big  city  politics,  repre- 
senting the  great  industrial  areas,  is  the  issue 
In  this  reapportionment  fiasco, 
""in  contrast  to  Senator  Lausche's  vote  for 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  Ohio's  junior 
Senator,  Stephen  M.  Young,  voted  against  it. 
Senator  Young  called  it  a  "blatant  attempt 
to  stop  the  clock  of  progress  and  to  perpetu- 
ate a  system  whereby  millions  of  citizens 
would  be  denied  representation." 

The  amendment  would  not  stop  the  clock 
at  all.  What  is  wrong  with  small  counties 
having  one  house  of  their  legislature  repre- 
sent them?  The  pro-Dlrksen  vote  clearly 
showed  where  the  sentiment  lies,  the  vote 
being  57  for.  39  against — Just  seven  short 
of  the  two-thirds  majority  constitutional 
amendments  require. 

Clearly  and  forthrightly  Mr.  Lausche  has 
once  again  put  the  finger  in  a  highly  contro- 
versial matter.  Senators  who  listened  to  this 
Senator,  who  served  longer  than  any  other 
Ohio  Governor,  apparently  were  swayed  by 
his  knowledge  and  sincerity.  He  carried  a 
near  majority  to  his  side.  Would  that  others 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  experi- 
ence what  Mr.  Lausche  lived  with  so  long. 
Perhaps  if  they  had,  the  vote  would  have 
taken  a  different  turn. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert ) ,  for  60  minutes,  today ;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory)  .  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory).  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weltner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dyal)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  August  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Ml'.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyal)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  RONCALIO. 
Mr.  COHELAN. 
Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Willis,  for  7 
days — August  10  through  August  16, 
1965 — on  account  of  oflQcial  committee 
business  out  of  Washington. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7997.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4346.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  4714.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations thereto;  and 

H.R.  8439.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Instellatlons,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  11, 1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  transmitting  a  fi- 
nancial report  of  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1964,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  81-805;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    CLEVEJSIGER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  9544.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
620,000  long  tons  of  natural  rubber  from 
the  national  stockpile;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  767).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  10305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
124,200,000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  768).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Concurrent  Resolution  453. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  mag- 
nesium from  the  national  stockpile;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  769).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Concurrent  Resolution  454. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  dia- 
mond dies  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
nonstockpile  bismuth  alloys;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  770).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Concurrent  Resolution  455. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  ap- 
approval  of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of 
hyosclne  from  the  national  stockpile;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  771).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6165.  A  bill  to 
repeal  section  165  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  women  to 
clerkships  In  the  executive  departments; 
without  amendment   (Rept.  No.  772).     Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  773.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for 
suggestions,  inventions,  or  scientific  achieve- 
ments by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
which  contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy, 
or  other  improvement  of  Government  oper- 
ations; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  774). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  9975.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  shipment,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, to,  from,  and  within  the  United  States 
and  between  oversea  areas  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  of  deceased  or  missing  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  775).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
cetta  Cloffl  Carson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  776).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  10346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  22,  1960,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
transfer  of  certain  public  lands  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  of  Nevada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  income 
limitations  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  for  pension  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  10348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain 
civil  actions  in  Federal  district  courts  with- 
out regard  to  the  $10,000  limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  10349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CLEVENGER: 

H.R.  10350.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act,  1955,  with  respect  to  of- 
fice space  in  home  districts  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  10351.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  10352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  10353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  the  production 
of  certain  prescription  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  10354.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  use  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  with  unlawful  or  fraudulent  in- 
tent, of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost, 
stolen,  wrongfully  appropriated,  unauthor- 
ized, revoked,  or  canceled  credit  cards;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  10355.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffering 
for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific  pur- 
poses without  impeding  necessary  research; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  10356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply,  water  systems,  and  waste  disposal 
systems  serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  in  rural  community  develop- 
ment planning  and  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  such  community  facilities, 
to  increase  the  annual  aggregate  of  insured 
loans  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H  R.  10357.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  10358.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  10359.  A  bill  protecting  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  from 
threatening  and  harassing  communications; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  10360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  10361.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  molybdenum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  10362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  mo- 
lybdenum be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10363.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second,  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  10364.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  10365.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  letters 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  mall  by  common  or 
contract  carriers  subject  to  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  any  State 
when  carriage  is  wholly  within  the  State  be- 
tween certain  plants,  divisions,  branches,  de- 
partments, and  offices  of  business  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.R.  10366.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest  in  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  10367.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  export  of 
molybdenum  under  certain  circumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  10368.  A  bin  relating  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  personal  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  contract  In  lieu  of  utilization  of 
career  civil  service  employment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
H.R.  10369.  A  bill   to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  enter  into  a  compact 
providing    for    bus    taxation    proration    and 
reciprocity;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary.   

ByMr.  BATTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
Increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  In  1965  and   1966;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  508.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  oppression  of  minorities  in  Ru- 


mania and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  steps  In 
our  relations  with  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment as  are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  per- 
secuted minorities  of  that  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 

H.  Res.  509.  Resolution  expressing  the 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  oppression  of  minorities  in 
Rumania  and  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  steps 
In  our  relations  with  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment as  are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  per- 
secuted minorities  of  that  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

H.  Res.  510.  Resolution  authorizing  studies 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  postal  activities  of  European 
countries;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  511.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  expenses  of  studies  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  510;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  10370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
R.    Mangxun;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Pollzzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  10372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Jocsak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  10373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Celestlno  Perraz;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  10374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Lenetakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  10375.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James 
Papeidakls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10376.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Solon 
Papadlamantopulos;    to    the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 
H.R.  10377.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Capt. 
Carl   J.   Sammt;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  10378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Colletti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•Bv  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  10379.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Rlzos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Truncall:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  10381.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Fair  J.  Bryant,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  10382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orn 
Arnar;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  10383.  A  bill  for   the  rehef  of  Frank 
Dellssar  Jennas;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  10384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Tsen 

Hung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  10385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong 

Joo  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the -Judiciary. 
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Federal  Government  and   Pennsylvania: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  unwise  partnership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 
Pennsylvania  thus  making  gambling's 
lucrative  profits  available  to  bankroll  the 
multishaded  evils  of  the  crime  syndi- 
cates. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Pennsylvania  came  to  $67  million.  More 
significant — and  more  menacing — is 
Pennsylvania's  vice-propping  illegal 
gambling.  Testimony  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  indicated  that  off- 
track  betting  comes  to  about  $50  billion 
annually  throughout  the  Nation,  with 
this  figure  accounting  for  only  some  42 
percent  of  the  national  annual  illegal 
gambling  total,  which  would  thus  be 
$120  billion.  On  a  population  basis,  il- 
legal gambling  in  Pennsylvania  would 
come  to  about  $7.2  billion  a  year,  so  that 
Pennsylvania  is  really  a  rich  minefield 
for  the  mob.    The  mob  cuts  itself  10  per- 


cent of  the  illegal  gambling  take,  which 
means  that  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  may  flow  into  crime  from 
gambling  profits.  Government-run 
gambling  would  siphon  these  moneys 
from  mob  treasuries  putting  gambling 
revenues  to  work  for  and  not  against  the 
people. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  wake  up  to  social  and  fi- 
nancial reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate 
and  control  gambling  so  that  the  gam- 
bling urge  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
could  be  made  to  help  support  society 
rather  than  undermine  it. 


Item  Veto  Would  Save  Taxpayers  Mil- 
lions of  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  my  proposal,  House  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 35  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  veto  in- 
dividual items  in  appropriation  bills.  I 
strongly  believe  that  this  resolution 
merits  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
in  that  its  adoption  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  unnecessary  expend- 
itures and  toward  saving  the  taxpayer 
many  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

My  resolution  would  give  the  President 
the  power  to  approve  and  disapprove 
any  appropriation  or  provision  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  If  the  President 
should  disapprove  any  appropriation  or 
provision  he  would  then  return  a  copy 
of  the  disapproved  item  to  the  House 
in  which  the  bill  originated  with  a  state- 
ment of  hl«  objections  to  it.  The  item 
would  then  be  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  other  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  this  measure  is  proposed  in  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  this  age  of 
enormous  Federal  expenditures  and  defi- 
cits the  Nation  needs  to  exercise  extreme 
care  in  how  it  spends  its  money.  Often, 
however,  when  the  President  reviews  the 
appropriation  bills  passed  by  Congress, 
he  finds  that  in  order  to  approve  moneys 
vital  to  the  Nation's  economy  and  secu- 
rity he  must  also  accept  some  unneces- 
sary expenditures  and  riders.  For  the 
President  is  placed  in  the  unpleasant  sit- 
uation of  having  to  take  all  or  nothing, 


the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In  1892 
President  Harrison  expressed  these  sen- 
timents when  confronted  with  a  rider  he 
objected  to  in  an  Indian  appropriation 
bill: 

If  this  section  had  been  submitted  to  me 
as  a  separate  measure,  I  would  have  disap- 
proved it;  but  •  •  *  as  disapproval  of  the 
general  Indian  Appropriation  Act,  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  would  have  resulted  in  conse- 
quences so  far-reaching  and  disastroiis,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  approve  the  bill. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  held  that 
appropriation  bills  were  often  "defaced 
by  items  and  provisions  to  meet  private 
ends."  In  the  course  of  our  history  other 
Presidents,  Grant.  Arthur,  Hayes,  Wil- 
son. Franklin  Roosevelt,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy,  have  all  voiced  their  sup- 
port for  a  bill  like  mine  here  today. 

The  resolution,  moreover,  does  not 
tend  toward  aggrandizement  of  Execu- 
tive authority  in  any  manner  which 
would  upset  our  time-honored  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  late  Senator 
Vandenberg,  another  champion  of  the 
item  veto,  observed  that  "the  item  veto 
does  not  give  the  President  one  single 
additional  affirmative  power.  He  cannot 
start  anything  as  a  result.  He  can  only 
stop  something  long  enough  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  country  on  it."  Nor  is 
this  an  untried  prerogative,  for  42  States 
have  laws  which  enable  their  Governors 
to  veto  individual  items  in  appropriation 
bills.  In  a  poll  of  these  Governors  I  con- 
ducted back  in  1953,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  expressed  the  desirabil- 
ity of  this  provision  and  reported  sub- 
stantial savings  to  State  governments. 

Surely  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  today 
who  will  not  admit  how  vital  it  is  for 
the  Nation  to  reduce  extravagance  in 
public  expenditures.  I  have  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  this  field  as  far 
back  as  the  83d  Congress  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  it  in  an  effort  to  give 
the  President  some  degree  of  selectivity 
in  passing  on  appropriation  matters.  My 
bill,  I  am  confident,  will  do  much  to  save 
the  taxpayer's  money,  and  I  urge  you  to 
give  this  matter  your  serious  considera- 
tion. 


The  72d  Birthday  of  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sixth  day  of  August  marked  the  72d 
birthday  of  the  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

Wright  Patman  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1929  and  only  three  Members  now 
serve  in  the  House  who  were  here  when 
Wright  Patman  arrived. 

His  achievements  in  this  37  years  of 
service  would  take  many  pages  to  detail. 
He  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  he  now  chairs.    Despite  the  heavy 


work  schedule  which  his  committee 
chairmanship  demands,  he  has  never 
failed  to  provide  his  constituents,  singly 
and  collectively,  with  outstanding  repre- 
sentation. He  attends  to  the  needs  of 
his  district  with  great  care. 

He  has  also  contributed  two  of  the 
most  outstanding  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  Federal  Government.  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made"  and  "Our  American 
Government"  continue  to  be  two  of  the 
most  popular  publications  in  their  field. 

I  could  talk  for  hours  about  the  ac- 
complishments and  the  distinction  of  this 
great  public  servant.  His  competence 
and  his  dedicated  service,  however,  are 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
As  a  relatively  young  member  of  the 
Texas  delegation,  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions and  my  best  wishes  to  my  dean. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XLH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  beauty  spots 
of  the  Nation  is  the  Bellingrath  Gardens 
and  Home  near  Mobile,  Ala.  Each  year 
tourists  see  the  gardens  and  home  and 
testify  to  the  remarkable  beauty  and 
serenity  to  be  found  in  this  charm  spot 
of  the  Old  South. 

Following  is  a  description  of  Belling- 
rath Gardens  and  Home. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Mobile  near  the 
Mobile  Bay  and  on  the  Isle-Aux-Oies — 
Eel-O-Wah — River  is  a  land  of  dreams 
called  Bellingrath  Gardens,  created  by 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Belling- 
rath. 

Here,  in  1917,  a  rustic  fishing  lodge  was 
established  that  for  10  years  was  the  joy 
of  the  owners,  a  haven  in  the  woods. 

The  feeling  then  came  to  them  that 
the  setting,  the  woodlands,  the  flowered 
scenes,  should  be  cultivated  and  devel- 
oped and  shared  with  others. 

An  American  architect,  an  English 
landscape  engineer  and  others  well 
qualified,  were  employed  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  their  ideas.  Their  vision 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  More  and 
more  they  felt  the  keen  urge  of  heavenly 
victory  within  their  souls.  A  tropical 
wildlife  had  taken  on  the  pattern  of  a 
glory  land.  And  in  the  spring  of  1932 
the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  public  as 
65  acres  of  floral  attractions. 

At  Bellingrath  beauty  knows  no  season, 
no  one  month  of  the  year  seems  to  be 
more  enchanting  and  richer  than  the 
other.  In  the  late  spring  countless  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  shrubs  such  as  petunia, 
lantana,  Easter  lilies,  hydrangeas, 
oleanders,  hibiscus,  water  lilies,  and 
amaryllis  all  lend  their  brilliance  to  the 
perennial  parade  of  beauty. 

Roses,  every  one  in  the  majestic  rose 
glow  of  its  own  perfection,  reach  out  to 
touch  the  personalities  of  those  who  pass 
near  them. 


In  the  flowered  embroidery  of  sum- 
mertime are  the  beautiful  fancy  leaved 
caladium,  the  perfumed  gardenia,  the 
soft  and  lacelike  white  and  red  crepe 
myrtle,  the  queenly  white  and  purple 
althea,  the  golden  alamanda,  the  flam- 
ing salvia  and  the  colorful  foliage  plants 
of  the  croton,  dracaena,  acalypha,  and 
pandanus. 

Beginning  in  September  and  until  the 
end  of  March  the  camellia  japonica  burst 
with  lasting  pride  into  individual  glory. 
To  single  out  illustrious  specimens  of 
this  beautiful  flower  is  almost  like  try- 
ing to  separate  the  brilliant  sparkles  of 
a  cluster  of  diamonds. 

In  Bellingrath  Gardens  more  than 
4,000  specimen  camellia  japonica,  em- 
bracing approximately  1,000  varieties, 
are  thriving.  Some  of  the  large  plants 
are  more  than  100  years  old  and  they 
range  in  size  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height 
and  from  12  to  18  feet  in  diameter. 

The  colors  range  from  the  purest  white 
to  a  delicate  pale  pink  and  from  a  rose 
pink  to  a  deep  and  sheen  crimson.  Hun- 
dreds of  specimen  camellia  sasanqua 
lend  the  majestic  beauty  of  their  tower- 
ing heads  to  the  landscape,  and  the 
sweet  olive  fills  the  air  with  a  perfume 
that  lingers  with  memories. 

And  long  before  the  camellia  japonica 
display  is  over,  the  azaleas  burst  into 
passionate  beauty  and  freshness. 

For  many  weeks,  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary and  lasting  into  April,  the  azaleas 
present  a  lavish  and  extraordinary  pag- 
eant of  color,  accentuated  by  the  moun- 
tain laurel,  the  dogwood,  and  the  double 
flowering  spirea. 

There  are  more  than  250,000  azaleas  of 
approximately  150  varieties,  ranging 
from  the  dwarf  kurume  and  the  Belgian 
hybrid  to  the  giant  indicas.  Some  of 
these  massive  plants,  which  are  more 
than  125  years  old,  range  from  12  to  18 
feet  in  height  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  effusion  contained  in  the  mystical 
beauty  of  such  vivacious  flowers,  is  lit- 
tle short  of  breathtaking. 

At  this  time  hundreds  of  potted  cin- 
eraria present  a  spectacular  display  of 
color,  whites,  pinks,  reds,  purples,  and 
every  conceivable  sliade  of  blue. 

On  and  about  the  rustic  bridge  across 
the  lake  many  varieties  of  flowei-s  cling, 
and  to  stand  upon  it  for  awhile,  and 
meditate  upon  the  clusters  of  beauty,  in 
contrast  with  the  dual  reflection  in  the 
mirrored  water,  is  a  memorable  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  good  to  stroll  aimlessly  and  to 
follow  the  vagrant  but  alluring  flagstone 
walks.  Appearing  to  lead  in  no  particu- 
lar direction,  they  meander  and  turn, 
urging  the  visitor  to  follow  through, 
seemingly  knowing  all  the  while  the  glad 
tidings  each  new  setting  presents  in 
bowers  of  sweet  scented  flowers.  Each 
step  is  an  enthralling  one  amid  fragrant 
mosses  and  spicy  odoi's  that  drift  in  lan- 
guid swaying  breezes.  These  walks  too, 
are  the  longtime  result  of  landscaping 
and  planning,  smoothly  in  harmony  with 
the  setting  of  the  gardens  themselves 
and  on  their  verdant  edges  a  childlike 
innocence  is  reflected,  in  the  profusion 
of  dainty  and  tiny  flowers  which  abound 
In  color  and  scheme. 
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To  one  who  has  been  long  In  the  city 
or  away  from  the  spell  of  such  holy 
beauty  nothing  is  more  keenly  stimulat- 
ing than  a  visit  to  these  gardens. 

Once  in  the  spacious  gardens  your  so- 
journ becomes  a  mystic  experience  on  a 
magic  carpet  of  flowers,  your  rendezvous 
will  be  with  the  flaming  beauty  on  every 
hand  lavishly  and  joyously  displayed  by 
nature. 

One  of  the  happiest  thoughts  of  all 
after  a  visit  to  the  charm  spot  of  the 
Deep  South  is  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
continue  on  and  on  long  after  those  now 
living  are  gone,  for  Mr.  Bellingrath  con- 
veyed it  in  perpetuity  to  the  Bellingrath - 
Morse  Foundation. 

All  surplus  revenues  above  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  will  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  education  of  boys  and 
girls  in  church-related  colleges.  During 
the  past  decade  the  owners  have  seen 
thousands  enjoy  the  rare  and  lovely  spec- 
tacle they  have  developed.  Their  ear- 
nest wish  is,  that  future  generations  may 
also  have  that  pleasure. 

The  story  of  Bellingrath  Gardens  Is 
now  perpetuated  on  a  large  red  granite 
monolith   which   was  presented   to   the 
Bellingrath-Morse   Foundation    by    Mr. 
Bellingrath.    It  is  located  in  the  center 
of  the  gardens  and  gives  full  information 
concerning    their    development    to    the 
thousands  of  eager  visitors  who  wish  to 
know  the  full  story  of  this  lovely  won- 
derland.    Appropriately  decorated  with 
three  large  bronze  tablets,  the  monolith 
is  considered  by  the  designers  as  the  only 
piece  of  its  kind  in  the  country.    Cast 
bronze  replicas  of  azalea  and  camellia 
blooms  soften  the  borders  of  the  tablets 
which  artistically  present  a  suitable  and 
enduring  record  of  dreams  fully  realized. 
Here  then  indeed,  is  a  living  memorial 
to  Mr.  Bellingrath  and  his  beloved  wife. 
Bessie  Morse  Bellingrath,  who  shall  al- 
ways   be     remembered     as    wandering 
.  through  a  lovely  garden  like  this,  which 
she    fashioned   with   her   own   hands — 
where  flowers  never  fade  and  no  cold 
wind  or  sorrow  will  ever  blight  her  hopes 
and  plans.    For  on  her  face  was  the  peace 
of  one.  whose  whole  life  through  walked 
with  God. 


operative  efforts  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy,  and  the 
North  Shore  Community  Arts  Center  of 
Roslyn,  N.Y.,  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional theater  of  quality  is  being  pur- 
sued and  perfected  on  Long  Island. 

With  the  advent  of  radio  and  television, 
the  death  knell  of  the  traveling  trouba- 
dor  sounded.  But  the  imaginative  and 
creative  efforts  of  dedicated  individuals 
are  being  pooled  today  in  a  project  that 
is  worthy  of  emulation  on  a  nationwide 
scale.  The  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Farmingdale  has  graciously  lent  the 
use  of  its  facilities.  The  Courtyard 
Theater,  after  months  of  preparation, 
was  on  Saturday,  August  7,  revealed  in  all 
its  splendor,  presenting  "The  Shavian 
Woman  in  Love  and  Marriage."  A 
superb  performance  by  Jo  Ann  Sayres 
and  others  capped  a  refreshing  evening. 

We  of  the  suburbs  have  often  been 
called  Babbitts— the  Courtyard  Theater 
should  prove  to  many  that  Boswell  would 
be  a  better  analogy.  To  the  Greater  New 
York  Chapter  of  ANTA,  Virginia  Inness- 
Brown,  president,  and  the  North  Shore 
Community  Arts  Center,  Stanley  Swerd- 
low,  Nettie  Good.  Norma  Reiner,  Irving 
Stewart.  Harriet  Rosenson,  Miriam 
Belenky.  Judith  M.  Levitan,  belongs  the 
credit  for  still  another  innovation  in 
bringing  the  arts  to  our  community. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  careful 
study  of  this  project.  It  is  a  refresh- 
ing breeze  of  the  best  in  American  com- 
munity spirit.    We  are  the  richer  for  it. 


The  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwin  Breaks 
Ground  for  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
century  has  been  chided  and  berated  for 
failing  to  appreciate  the  arts;  we  no 
longer  look  to  the  poet  or  the  stage  for 
inspiration;  we  are  called  an  age  without 
esthetic  values.  And  in  these  precarious 
times,  especially,  we  need  the  bard  to  call 
attention  to  the  beauty  we  are  ignoring 
and  the  foibles  of  human  nature  we  are 
oblivious  to,  the  pathos  and  drama  of 
our  daily  lives. 

It  was  a  thrilling  experience,  therefore, 
to  be  privy  to  a  whole  new  Renaissance  in 
my   own   backyard.     Through   the   co- 


OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10,  1965 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  a  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Ohio,    who   has   con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  cause  of  the 
development  of  public  works,  especially 
in  the  field  of  water  conservation,  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Michael   J.   Kirwan,   officiated   at   the 
ground-breaking     ceremonies     of     the 
Tehama-Colusa    Canal    near    Corning, 
Calif.,  which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 
The  occasion  marked  the  start  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  a  most  worthy 
reclamation    project    which    will   carry 
Sacramento  River  water  to  more  than 
200,000  acres  of  thirsty  land  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
This  is  water  which  now  wastes  into  the 
sea. 

As  one  who  has  long  worked  for  the 
development  of  this  vital  project  I  was 
especially  proud  that  Mike  Kirwan 
would  travel  to  California  and  partici- 
pate in  this  ground-breaking  ceremony. 
On  that  occasion  Mike  Kirwan.  I  believe, 
set  the  record  straight  as  to  the  impor- 
tance, the  vital  necessity,  of  this  type 
of  reclamation  development  and,  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present,  so  that  our 


colleagues  can  share  in  the  wisdom  of 
these  comments,  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan  at 
the  ground-breaking  ceremony  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  last  July  31. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  discuss  this 
subject  with  more  knowledge  than  the 
great  Congressman  from  Ohio. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Michael    J. 

Kirwan  at  Ground  Breaking  Ceremonies 

FOR       Tehama-Colusa       Canal,       Tehama 

County,  Calif.,  July  31.  1965 

I  am  not  going  to  take  very  long  this 
morning  for  you  have  already  waited  long 
enough,  in  fact  far  too  long,  for  the  ground 
breaking  on  this  project. 

I  understand  it  was  in  1873  that  Lt.  Col. 
B.  S.  Anderson  outlined  plans  for  the  Sacra- 
mento Canals  In  a  report  to  President  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  Thirty-two  years  then  elapsed  be- 
fore Governor  Pardee,  of  California,  re- 
quested the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  1905 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  upper 
Sacramento  River  Valley.  It  wasn't  until 
1950,  at  the  Insistence  of  my  good  friend,  the 
late  Senator  Clair  Engle,  that  Congre.ss  fl- 
nally  passed  his  bill  authorizing  the  Sacra- 
mento Canals  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

Since  then,  the  pace  has  quickened.  The 
Corning  Canal  and  pumping  plant  were 
completed  In  1961  and  the  Red  Bluff  diver- 
sion dam  in  1964.  Even  the  great  Trinity 
Division  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  which 
will  supply  much  of  the  water  used  in  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. 

I  am  glad  that  finally  this  year,  after  all 
of  the  problems  were  worked  out.  that  it  was 
possible  for  our  committee  to  appropriate 
the  funds  to  Initiate  construction  of  this 
canal. 

You  have  been  most  patient  durinr;  this 
long  delay  and  owe  so  much  to  the  many 
dedicated  peop'e  who  worked  so  tireles.sly  to 
make  this  construction  start  finally  possible. 
You  are  most  fortunate  to  be  so  ably  repre- 
sented In  Coi'.gress  by  Bob  Leggett  and  Bizz 
Johnson  who  so  effectively  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  committee  the  urgency  of 
appropriating  construction  funds  for  this 
project.  And.  of  course,  you  all  know  Floyd 
Domlny  whose  efforts  have  been  so  indispen- 
sable in  making  this  project  a  reality  and 
Indeed  in  making  the  whole  reclamation 
program  such  a  success  In  recent  years.  In 
my  book,  he  is  the  best  Commissioner  we 
have  ever  had. 

I  think  I  understand  what  it  means  to 
wait  almost  a  century  to  get  a  worthwhile 
project  underway.  In  fact  I  am  still  waiting. 
I  have  been  working  for  years  on  a  waterway 
connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River 
which  was  originally  recommended  by  George 
Washington.  In  1824.  the  Army  Board  of  En- 
gineers listed  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie 
Canal  as  the  first  in  relative  Importance  to 
the  Interior  commerce  of  our  country.  Con- 
gress finally  authorized  the  project  in  Rivers 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1935  but  we  still  have  not 
had  our  ground  breaking  ceremony.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  just  completed  a  re- 
view study  which  finds  that  the  project  is 
even  more  economically  Justified  now  than 
in  1935.  I  hope  when  the  Rivers  and  Harbor 
Board  completes  its  current  review  of  this 
new  report  that  we  too  may  finally  have  a 
Joyous  occasion. 

For  years  now.  you  In  the  West  have  been 
most  conscious  of  the  urgent  need  for  flooa 
control  and  water  resource  development,  it 
was  right  here  In  California  back  in  1909  as 
a  laborer  in  the  construction  of  the  Mulhoi- 
land  Aqueduct  that  I  full  appreciated  lor 
the  first  time  the  real  value  of  water. 

But  as  you  know,  we  have  had  our  critics 
who  have  referred  to  these  public  worKs 
projects   as   pork   barrel.     They   have  been 


amazingly  silent  since  the  devastating  floods 
here  on  the  west  coast  last  December  and 
January  and  those  In  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  region  and  In  Colorado  and  Kansas 
In  recent  months.  Though  none  of  the  flood 
control  systems  are  yet  complete,  the  dam- 
ages prevented  here  in  the  West  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  which  are  already  In  service 
.amounted  to  about  $1  billion.  Some  of  these 
projects  fully  paid  for  themselves  Just  by 
the  benefits  provided  in  this  disaster. 

Seven  reservoirs  alone  In  Oregon's  Willam- 
ette River  Basin  prevented  over  $572  mil- 
lion in  damages  whereas  their  total  first  cost 
was  less  than  $273  million. 

And  if  these  flood  control  systems  had  been 
complete  here  in  the  West  not  only  could 
we  have  averted  much  of  the  great  losses 
that  were  suffered  but  also  have  conserved 
so  much  priceless  water.  One  witness  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  that  the  water 
wasted  to  the  ocean  from  Just  the  Eel  River 
here  in  California,  In  one  24-hour  period  this 
spring,  would  have  taken  care  of  the  entire 
water  needs  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for 
3  whole  years. 

Fortunately,  tlie  entire  country  is  now 
coming  to  the  realization  that  the  water 
shortage  problem  is  not  strictly  a  western 
one.  Tlie  East,  which  only  yesterday  thought 
of  water  as  an  endless  resource,  today  finds 
itself  staring  into  the  dusty  face  of  drought. 
In  New  York  City,  reservoirs  are  50  percent  of 
normal  capacity.  The  entire  Delaware  River 
Basin  has  been  put  under  emergency  rations 
as  a  drought  area.  New  Yorkers  are  forbidden 
to  fill  backyard  wading  pools,  water  their 
lawns,  or  wash  their  cars.  Restaurants  are 
subject  to  $50  fines  for  serving  water  to  cus- 
tomers who  do  not  ask  for  it.  Children  are 
instructed  in  water  saving  methods  of  brush- 
ing their  teeth.  So  the  entire  Nation  is 
suddenly  becoming  aware  that  we  must  do  a 
much  better  Job  of  managing  our  water  and 
do  it  in  a  hurry.  California,  with  Its  Central 
Valley  project,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  an 
early  start  on  this  endless  problem. 

I  regret  that  it  has  taken  these  great  nat- 
ural disasters  to  finally  really  wake  up  Amer- 
ica and  make  it  fully  realize  that  investing 
In  these  water  projects  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  develop  and  prosper.  For 
years  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
that  we  should  be  spending  double  our  pres- 
ent rate  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  water  supply,  flood  control,  navigation, 
reclamation,  and  power  development.  We 
have  come  a  long  w.iy  since  we  overrode  the 
veto  in  1959  of  the  lOGO  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  and  set  aside  the  "no  new  starts" 
policy. 

Just  in  the  last  5  years  we  have  appro- 
priated almost  $650  million  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  work  in  California.  And  this  year's  Pub- 
lic Works  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  Includes  an  additional  $178  million 
for  these  two  agencies  here  In  California, 
an  Increase  of  $57  million  over  last  fiscal 
year. 

Most  important  in  Congress'  going  along 
with  this  stepped-up  program  in  your  State 
has  been  your  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
water  resource  development  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  a  local  responsibility.  Your 
California  State  water  project  serves  as  an 
example  to  the  Nation  of  what  must  be  done 
if  we  are  to  solve  our  great  water  problems. 

So  we  are  making  progress.  But  so  much 
remains  to  be  done.  And  you  have  my 
as.surance  that  as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee I  am  going  to  keep  fighting  for  more 
adequate  funds  to  conserve  and  develop  the 
water  resources  both  here  in  California  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  I  am  as  happy  as  you  are  to  see 
this  project  finally  getting  underway.  When 
I  was  here  in  1959,  I  realized  what  it  would 
do  for  your  area. 


Much  of  the  construction  cost  of  $60 
million  is  in  the  form  of  wages  which  will 
be  spent  to  a  great  extent  locally.  The 
firm,  dependable  water  supply  it  will  pro- 
vide will  allow  expansion  of  high  income 
crop  acreage  and  increase  in  per  acre  yield. 
The  estimated  total  net  farm  income  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  about  $4  million 
yearly  to  more  than  $24  million.  Local 
processing  of  farm  goods  is  estimated  to 
yield  an  Increased  gross  income  of  $40  mil- 
lion annually.  The  entire  Nation  will  bene- 
fit from  the  changeover  from  dry  farm 
crops — generally  in  surplus — to  the  much 
needed  higher  income  crops.  Wages  result- 
ing either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
project  facilities  should  reach  a  high  of 
almost  $22  million  a  year. 

Initial  water  deliveries  are  scheduled  for 
June  1968,  but  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to 
work  out  the  emergency  program  to  deliver 
water  to  the  Arbuckle  area  in  1966,  in  time 
to  save  the  almond  groves  threatened  by 
the  unexpected  drop  in  groxind  water  tables. 

Now — you  have  waited  15  years  from  the 
time  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  was  author- 
ized until  the  time  for  the  ground  breaking; 
I  am  sure  it  was  worth  waiting  for  but  I 
don't  want  to  keep  you  waiting  any  longer. 
So  let's  get  on  with  the  ceremonies. 


Long  Island's  Challenge  to  You 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
table that  too  often  we  hear  about  our 
Nation's  young  people  through  the  mass 
media  only  when  they  do  something 
wrong.  The  much-cited  parallel  between 
youth  and  airplanes  is,  unhappily,  very 
time:  We  only  hear  about  the  ones  that 
crash. 

The  good,  young  man  or  woman,  the 
industrious,  productive,  talented,  inter- 
esting, concerned,  and  intelligent  young 
citizen  is  pushed  into  the  background  by 
that  vociferous  minority  of  rowdys, 
slackers,  and  vandals  who  seem  to  domi- 
nate our  front  pages.  The  great  good 
which  young  people  do  today  goes  unre- 
ported, while  the  trouble  generated  by  a 
tiny  element  grabs  the  headlines  and  our 
attention. 

Today  I  want  to  direct  some  of  our  at- 
tention to  that  good  majority  of  our 
country's  youth.  I  want  to  focus  some 
of  our  thoughts  on  the  laudable  program 
of  community  service  and  character 
building  being  accomplished  by  the 
YMCA.  The  Y  has  helped  to  mold  the 
personality  of  this  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple for  more  generations  than  anyone  in 
this  distinguished  body  has  lived 
through.  It  is  a  wholesome  but  not  a 
good-goody  organization  which  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  and  the  spirit  of 
millions  of  young  people  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  brings  together  a  rare  com- 
bination of  seasoned  experience  and 
youthful  enthusiasm  from  which  we  have 
benefited  tremendously.  It  builds  lead- 
ership, and  it  encourages  those  old-fash- 
ioned virtures  of  loyalty,  trustworthiness, 
and  patriotism. 


My  colleague  and  friend.  Representa- 
tive John  W.  Wydler.  of  New  York,  de- 
livered the  address  which  follows  on  the 
occasion  of  the  46th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nassau-Suffolk  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  organization  and  an  appropriate 
commentary  on  the  YMCA's  role  in  the 
United  States  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  it  here  today : 

The  46th  Annual  Meeting  or  Young  Men's 

Christian    Association.    NAssAU/SurFOLK 

Counties 

One-half  of  all  the  people  in  the  world 
today  are  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  German  poet-philosopher.  Goethe, 
wrote:  "The  destiny  of  any  nation,  at  any 
given  time,  depends  on  the  opinions  of  its 
young  men  under  five-and-twenty." 

If  the  philosopher  Is  right,  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  youth,  and  we  had  better  be 
about  the  business  of  seeing  to  the  proper 
shaping  of  those  hands. 

The  urgency  of  our  mission  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  our  serious  crimes 
are  committed  by  those  who  are  under  20 
years  old. 

The  cost  to  your  family  for  crime  control 
was  over  $500  last  year^a  very  large,  Invol- 
untary contribution  dedicated  to  mere  self- 
protection  and  preservation. 

We  have  all  taken  an  oath  to  our  flag  in 
which  we  pledge  allegiance  to  "the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands." 

I  don't  wish  to  burden  you  at  this  time 
with  definitions,  but  if  you  will  look  in  the 
dictionary  when  you  return  home,  you  will 
find  that  "republic"  means  the  electorate, 
the  people,  and  democracy  is  a  process;  and 
may  be  a  pure  democracy,  or — and  get  this — 
a  representative  democracy  tlirough  a  sys- 
tem of  representation.  Note  the  words  "sys- 
tem of  representation." 

As  you  all  know,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  claims  to  be  a  democracy. 

President  Jefferson  was  elected  in  1800  on 
a  platform  of  Republicanism  defeating  the 
Federalists,  who  were  for  a  central  federal- 
ized system  of  government,  absolute  in  na- 
ture. One  of  his  famous  quotes  at  that  time 
was:  "Government  should  only  do  for  the 
people,  what  the  people  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves." A  statement  too  little  thought  of 
today  in  relationship  to  local  activity  and 
local  government  as  opposed  to  State  and 
Federal  controls. 

What  has  this  review  of  the  meaning  of 
government  to  do  with  the  YMCA  challenge 
to  youth  nationally  and  In  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Counties  today? 

I  would  like  to  repeat  at  this  time  the 
statement  of  your  director.  Dr.  Carl  Frische, 
in  his  address  2  years  ago  at  your  annual 
meeting. 

"If  free  Western  civilization  is  to  survive, 
much  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
through  such  voluntary  organizations  as  the 
YMCA.  I  believe  that  religious-oriented  or- 
ganizations stand  in  the  forefront  among  a 
woefully  small  number  of  such  voluntary 
organizations  upon  which  our  ultimate  des- 
tiny depends.  This  free  society  and  the  free 
organizations  needed  to  support  It  will  not 
survive  merely  because  of  the  latent  virtue 
within.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  individual  work, 
support,  and  aggressiveness. 

"Among  the  evidence  which  might  be 
mustered  in  support  of  this  view,  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  dramatic  comes  from  our 
enemies;  for  it  is  they  who  have  singled  out 
voluntary  religious,  patriotic,  and  fraternal 
organizations  for  harassment  and  destruc- 
tion. Curiously,  there  are  far  too  many 
amongst  us  who  do  not  seem  to  comprehend 
the  situation.  Such  i>eople  while  giving  loud 
and  eloquent  vocal  endorsement  to  free  en- 
terprise and  voluntary  support  of  our  com- 
munity endeavors  do,  nevertheless.  In  fact 
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HOW  THE  BILL   WILL   WORK 


actively  sponsor  programs  for  more  Govern- 
ment control  and  surveillance  and  spending 
In  these  areas  of  endeavor  so  vital  to  our 
sxirlval.  These  eloquent  but  misguided  folk 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic  premise 
and  fact  that  once  the  Government  takes 
over  these  functions,  and  finances  them  from 
funds  extracted  from  the  taxpayers  under 
compulsion  of  confiscation,  the  effort  Is  no 
longer  voluntary;  and  we  have  already  taken 
the  first  big  step  toward  our  own  self-destruc- 
tion as  free  individuals.  We  must  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  bait  that  our  benefits  will  in- 
crease if  we  surrender  to  big  brother  in 
Washington  or  Albany  those  things  we  trust 
most  and  hold  as  most  conducive  to  our  wel- 
fare." 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Prische's  analysis. 
To  sum  up.  the  YMCA  builds  for  the  Re- 
public a  community  program  financed  with 
voluntary  contributions  and  effort,  based  on 
spiritual  and  mental  maturity  and  fitness  as 
well  as  physical  fitness  stemming  directly 
from  the  people  of  the  community  with  no 
Government  support;  how  can  the  YMCA 
and  other  religious-oriented  organizations 
compete  with  Government-financed  pro- 
grams such  as  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  Federal. 
State,  and  county  government  funds? 

Are  we  losing  the  meaningfulness  of 
charity  today?  Taxes  are  not  charity.  The 
act  of  contributing  money  alone  Is  not 
charity.  The  act  of  loving  all  men  as  broth- 
ers because  they  are  sons  of  God  Is  charity. 
If  we  give  of  ourselves  in  this  sense,  the  giv- 
ing is  true  charity.  As  St.  Paul  said  In 
Corinthians  II:  "Every  man  according  as 
he  purpof-eth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give: 
not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity;  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

There  has  crept  into  the  philosophy  of 
certain  fund  raisers  today,  "Give  once  for  all." 
What  does  it  mean?  Has  "Give  once  for  all" 
ever  been  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life?  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  slo- 
gan has  cut  deeply  into  the  moral  philosophy 
of  voluntarism.  You  give  one  day  a  year  and 
you  are  finished  with  giving  and  have  noth- 
ing more  to  think  about  giving.  Including 
volunteering  your  time. 

This  trend  of  decreasing  voluntarism  is 
presently  only  a  symptom.  A  symptom — the 
continuance  of  which  can  cause  the  citizen 
to  abdicate  his  or  her  traditional  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  In  America.  This  lack 
of  charity  toward  one's  club,  organization, 
church,  union,  profession,  political  party,  and 
philanthropic  cause,  has  always  In  the  past 
been  subject  to  derision.  Should  volun- 
tarism— both  individual  and  group — discon- 
tinue, the  only  result  will  be  in  Government 
usurpation  of  Its  functions. 

The  YMCA  with  Its  history  and  objectives 
Is  meeting  this  challenge  of  usurpation. 

Locally,  with  well  over  800  volunteers  serv- 
ing as  board  and  committee  members,  group 
lenders,  instructors,  coaches,  and  program 
specialists,  the  good  and  godly  YMCA  stand- 
ards are  helping  in  the  presentation  of  a 
challenge  to  the  youth  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties. 

With  the  professional  staff  of  19  full-time 
executive  and  program  secretaries,  10  of 
whom  are  nationally  certified  YMCA  secre- 
taries, and  the  remainder  secretaries  in  train- 
ing, maintained  by  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise with  no  Federal.  State,  or  county  tax 
support,  is  really  a  wonderful  contribution 
to  the  basic  philosophy  of  America. 

This  staff  recruits,  trains,  and  supervises 
over  500  full-time  and  part-time  employees. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
budgets,  buildings,  and  property;  the  re- 
cruiting organization,  training,  and  opera- 
tion of  committees;  the  establishment,  di- 
recting, and  extension  of  program  and  serv- 
ices; the  interpretation  and  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  the  association;  the  crea- 
tion and  continuation  of  good  public  rela- 


tions; the  maintenance  of  relations  with  the 
communities  and  other  agencies,  and  in 
addition  the  relationships  with  the  national 
and  International  bodies  of  the  YMCA — all 
with  no  Federal,  State,  or  county  tax  sup- 
port. 

In  1964  it  was  "Seven  Steps  to  Tomorrow." 
With  Its  addition  of  the  Greater  Massapequa 
branch  In  1965.  it  becomes  "Eight  Steps  to 
Tomorrow" — thus  following  through  as  the 
need  arises  In  the  extension  of  Its  program 
and  services. 

With  guidelines  of  moral  and  spiritual 
substance,  the  Y  Is  offering  some  44  programs 
in  counseling,  group  work,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  activities.  In  addition 
with  these  same  guidelines  of  moral  and 
spiritual  substance,  the  Y  Is  offering  some  29 
programs  to  aid  in  the  development  of  health 
skills  and  team  play. 

What  more  can  be  added  by  the  Y  as  a 
challenge  to  youth 

I  am  sure  that  when  It  Is  found,  the 
YMCA  will  add  it,  and  not  at  Government 
taxation  expense. 

May  I  remind  you  again  that  we  must 
speak  less  and  less  of  being  or  not  being 
our  brother's  keeper,  and  do  more  and  more 
about  brotherly  love  and  respect.  We  must 
be  our  brother's  brother. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  youth  of  America 
is  going  to  the  dogs.  If  you  have  a  good 
memory,  you  will  well  remember  that  your 
fathers  said  the  same  things  about  the  youth 
of  your  day.  and  your  grandfathers  said  the 
same  of  their  youths,  and  so  on  back  through 
the  generations. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary 
despite  some  depressing  statistics.  The  Elks 
National  Foundation,  the  American  Legion's 
Boys'  State,  the  YMCA's  own  Hl-Y  Clubs 
with  their  annual  meetings  in  Albany;  the 
YMHA.  the  Catholic  Youth  Organizations- 
all  these  are  part  of  an  active  and  continuing 
process  of  youth  to  a  higher  moral  and 
spiritual  standard. 

Make  sure  that  the  YMCA  continues  to 
offer  these  challenges  to  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
youth. 

Let  us  attack  the  problem  with  enthusi- 
asm. It  Is  a  challenge— not  a  task.  We  are 
responding  to  God's  command — and  not  to 
that  of  some  Federal  law. 

Our  Long  Island  area  offers  the  greatest 
springboard  in  the  Nation  from  which  to 
launch  our  program.  We  are  adjacent  to 
the  world's  greatest  city,  populated  by  yoimg. 
educated,  and  skilled  people.  We  have  land 
to  grow  on  and  an  abundance  of  almost 
every  ingredient  necessary  to  create  a  top- 
flight technical  society. 

But  we  must  act  now  if  the  Y  Is  to  meet 
the  future  challenge  that  will  not  only  train 
the  minds,  bodies,  and  spirit  of  our  youth— 
but  keep  our  youth  here  after  they  are 
trained. 

The  Y  offers  not  only  citizenship  training 
and  character  building— but  It  develops 
leadership.  It  does  this  by  molding  a  full 
person.  The  symbol  of  the  Y  Is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle — the  body.  mind,  and  spirit. 
Without  the  spirit,  the  other  two  sides  form 
lines  leading  ever  further  apart.  Without 
the  line  of  the  spirit,  there  Is  no  symmetry. 
The  concept  of  state  charity  growing  In 
Washington  Is  undermining  the  true  spirit 
of  charity  In  the  Individual  man.  Without 
freedom,  there  Is  no  real  charity.  The  Gal- 
lup Poll  indicated  that  a  few  years  ago  70 
percent  of  the  people  believed  religious  in- 
fluence was  gaining  in  America.  The  figure 
Is  now  33  percent.  Is  this  how  we  are  build- 
ing the  Republic? 

The  introduction  of  Federal  dollars  Into 
each  new  program  drives  God  out.  This  Is 
done  under  the  slogan  of  the  separation  of 
state  and  church — although  the  separation 
being  maintained  Is  often  between  the  state 
and  God.  Himself. 

The  love  of  God  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient 
of  true  charity.    This  Is  something  that  can 


be  found  at  the  Y.  but  which  is  taboo  at  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Y  on 
Long  Island  offers  our  youth  a  real  plus — the 
plus  of  bringing  a  meaning  to  their  lives. 

It  may  be  easier  to  get  dollars  from  Wash- 
ington; It  Is  surely  quicker,  but — are  we  not 
then  "rendering  unto  Caesar"  the  things  that 
are  God's? 

The  youth  of  Long  Island  hunger  after 
loyalty,  pride,  and  faith.  They  long  to  help 
build  the  Republic. 

How  shall  we  feed  them? 

They  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 


The  Voting  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  13,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  right 
has  been  so  long  promised  yet  so  long 
denied  as  the  guarantee  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  no  man.  under  any  pretense, 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  solely 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Earlier  this  month  Congress  gave  final 
approval  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  As  one  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  its  enactment,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  this  now  means  the  promise  of  our 
land  will  be  equaled  by  common  practice 
throughout  our  counti-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  was  privileged 
to  do  a  television  broadcast  with  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  House,  Congress- 
man EMANUEL  Celler,  and  the  very  able 
director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
NAACP.  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell.  I  had 
previously  done  individual  television 
broadcasts  with  each  of  these  civil  rights 
champions  when  the  voting  rights  bill 
was  before  Congress.  This  week's  pro- 
gram afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate its  progress  and  I  include  a  tran- 
script for  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  insuring  the  right  to 
vote  for  all  Americans. 

The  Voting  Rights  Bn.L 
(Note. — Following  is  a  transcript  of  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  recorded  In  Washington,  Au- 
gust 12.  1965.  broadcast  in  California  on  sta- 
tion KTVU.  August  16,  1965.  Participating 
were  Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell.) 

Congressman  Cohelan.  For  95  years  now 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
promised  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  solely  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin. 

For  95  long  years,  though,  this  right  in 
all  too  many  cases  has  regtilarly  and  fla- 
grantly been  denied. 

This  month  Congress  completed  action  on 
a  historic  voting  rights  bill;  a  bill  which 
those  of  us  that  supported  it  hope  will 
finally  and  fully  guarantee  this  cornerstone 
of  democracy.  Today  I  have  with  me  two 
of  this  bill's  great  champions  and  two  men, 
I  might  add.  with  whom  I  have  worked  very 
clasely  these  last  months  and  years:  Con- 
gressman Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
NAACP. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  designed  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote.  How  exactly  is 
It  going  to  work? 

Chairman  Celler.  Where  there  has  been 
evidence  of  massive  discrimination  against 
nonwhltes — and  there  has  been  such  evi- 
dence In  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama. Virginia.  South  Carolina  and  parts  of 
North  Carolina — this  bill  will  substitute  Fed- 
eral officers  for  State  election  officials  and 
they  will  actually  go  Into  these  States  and 
permit  the  Negroes,  who  previously  have 
been  deprived  of  their  legitimate  rights,  to 
register  and  to  vote.  We  feel  that  the  bill 
has  enough  teeth  In  It  to  guarantee  the 
famous  15th  amendment,  which  states  In 
effect  that  no  State  shall  have  the  right  to 
disenfranchise  anyone  because  of  his  race 
or  color. 

WILL  IT  BE  effective? 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Mr.  Mitchell,  we 
have  passed  some  pretty  far-reaching  Civil 
Rights  Acts  in  the  last  few  years  but  still  we 
have  been  plagued  with  the  problem  of  vot- 
ing discrimination.  Now.  as  a  person  who 
has  been  very  active  in  this  field,  how  effec- 
tive do  you  feel  this  new  act  really  is 
going  to  be? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  feel  the  act  will  be  very 
effective  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  believe  that 
is  because  of  the  way  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Celler)  piloted  It  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  Is  the  father  of  all  of  the 
three  major  civil  rights  bills  that  have  been 
passed,  and  his  way  of  handling  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  designed  to  try  to  meet  all  of 
the  problems  that  arose.  Now  I  can't  tell 
you  the  hours  that  Mr.  Celler  gave  to  us  in 
discussing  the  minute  problems  that  we  are 
confronted  with  in  a  practical  way.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  is  written  to  meet  those 
problems  and.  therefore.  I  believe  it  will  be 
effective. 

ENOUGH    REGISTRARS? 

Congressman  Cohelan.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission,  as  I  understand  it,  has  trained 
some  75  of  its  regular  employees  to  serve  as 
voting  registrars  in  Southern  States  where  a 
need  for  their  services  has  been  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Now  the  question 
which  has  bothered  me  is  that  in  the  last 
few  days  I  have  heard  from  several  of  my 
constituents,  who  are  actually  working  in 
Mississippi  this  summer,  who  say  that  there 
aren't  enough  registrars,  that  we  need  more 
in  Mississippi  In  particular.  Do  you  feel  that 
we  have  enough  registrars  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  law? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Absolutely  not.  We  don't 
begin  to  have  enough.  This  Is  why  It  Is  so 
valuable  to  have  the  kind  of  interest  that 
you  have  always  shown  In  these  matters  and 
which  you  are  evidencing  now.  You  are  giv- 
ing voice  to  what  your  constituents  have  ex- 
perienced, and  it  shows  that  we  really  have 
got  to  get  more  people  down  there  registering 
individuals  to  vote.  In  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  82  counties  but  there  are 
registrars  in  only  2  of  those  82,  which  means 
we  still  have  80  unfulfilled  promises.  We 
definitely  need  more.  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  Justice  Department  Is  not  going  to 
send  in  more  but  we  urgently  need  more  and 
we  need  them  Immediately. 

HOW    LONG    WILL    IT    TAKE? 

Congressman  Cohelan.  How  soon  do  you 
think  we  can  complete  the  Job?  How  long 
will  it  take  to  register  all  of  the  eligible  voters 
In  these  areas  where  there  has  been  such 
widespread  discrimination? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  would  say  that  if  we  put 
in  the  requisite  number  of  registrars.  It 
shouldn't  take  more  than  6  months  to  do  it 
because  the  people  are  eager  to  get  registered 
but  they  Just  don't  have  the  facilities  for 
registering. 

VOTER    EDUCATION 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Don't  you  think  we 
will  have  to  step  up  our  programs  of  voter 


education,  of  impressing  people  with  the 
importance  of  actually  using  the  ballots,  if 
this  new  law  is  really  to  have  any  meaning? 
What  are  we  doing  about  this? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  I  am  sure  that's  an 
important  point.  Of  cotu^se,  in  some  of 
these  States  where  people  have  been  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote  they  have  gotten  their 
education  the  hard  way.  Nobody  needs  to 
have  much  of  an  education  to  know  that 
Sheriff  Jim  Clark  in  Selma,  Ala.,  is  not  good 
for  the  county  or  for  the  colored  people. 
And  you  would  be  surprised  at  how  much 
the  people  keep  up  with  Issues.  I  have  run 
Into  many  people  who  cannot  read  and  write 
but  who  are  very  alert  on  the  affairs  of  today 
and.  of  course.  I  think  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  to  do  a  whole  lot  to  educate  them, 
but  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary. 

experience    in    selma,   ALA. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Yes;  I  had  much 
the  same  feeling  when  I  was  down  In  Selma 
In  February.  I  took  depositions  with  Con- 
gressman John  Conyers  and  many  others 
and  we  found  this  generally  to  be  true. 
Many  people  who  were  obviously  unskilled  In 
the  writing  art  certainly  could  express  them- 
selves and  were  aware  of  the  Issues. 

constitutionality  defended 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  very  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer,  how  do  you  feel  about 
the  charge  that  this  new  Voting  Rights  Act 
both  raises  serious  constitutional  questions 
and  also  infringes  upon  proper  local 
responsibilities? 

Chairman  Celler.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unconstitutional  about  the  act. 
The  15th  amendment  makes  very  clear  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  ability  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  this  im- 
plementation in  a  very  broad  manner.  It 
is  a  very  broad  umbrella  under  which  the 
Congress  can  very  readily  and  constitu- 
tionally adopt  provisions  of  the  type  that 
are  contained  in  this  voting  rights  bill,  be- 
cause these  provisions  Implement  and  carry 
out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  You  feel  very  con- 
fident then  about  any  test  of  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

Chairman  Celler.  I  have  absolute  con- 
fidence that  the  bill  In  all  its  phases  will  be 
declared  constitutional. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  And  let  me  ask  you 
this  while  I  am  at  it.  Do  you  feel  that  this 
act  Is  going  to  do  the  Job?  In  other  words, 
are  we  going  to  have  to  have  any  further 
legislation  in  this  field? 

Chairman  Celler.  Well,  It's  ovir  hope  that 
this  act  will  do  the  Job.  As  Clarence  Mitchell 
Indicated,  we  went  over  this  bill  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  and  we  tried  to  meet  every  con- 
ceivable possibility  and  I  think  we  have  a 
very  comprehensive  bill.  If.  perchance, 
there  is  need  for  amendment,  we  could  amend 
it  later  on  but  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  such  need. 

POLL  TAX 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Thank  you.  Now, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  this  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not 
Include  the  flat  prohibition  of  State  poll 
taxes  which  we  discussed  in  an  earlier  tele- 
vision broadcast  and  which  all  three  of  us 
had  supported.  Do  you  feel  the  suits  which 
have  now  been  filed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Mississippi,  In  Alabama.  Texas  and 
Virginia  offer  an  acceptable  alternative? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  I  say  they  will  be 
acceptable  if  we  win.  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  chairman  for  the  way  he  is  trying  to 
handle  this  matter.  He  championed  the 
ban  against  the  poll  tax,  as  you  did,  and 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  House  that  It 
was  dropped.  It  was  Intransigence  on  the 
part  of  other  people.  But,  now  that  we  are 
in  a  position  where  It  has  been  submitted 
to  the  courts,  I  am  sure  a  good  faith  effort 


is  being  made  to  see  that  It  is  successful, 
and,  if  it  Is  successful,  then  that  will  be 
the  right  answer.  But,  If  It  Is  unsuccessful, 
I  think  all  of  us  will  have  a  duty  to  come 
back  to  Congress  and  knock  out  the  poll 
tax. 

Chairman  Celler.  Clarence,  we  have  a  pro- 
vision In  our  bill  that  nobody  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  If  they  pay  thelp 
poll  tax,  should  the  poll  tax  be  declared 
constitutional,  45  days  before  the  election. 
We  put  that  provision  in  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  voting  right  of  those  who  pay  their  poll 
taxes.  It  does  away  with  this  outlandish 
idea  that  they  have  to  pay  their  poll  taxes  a 
year  in  advance  or  the  January  before  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  well  there  is  no  doubt 
that  through  the  chairman's  Ingenuity  we 
have  got  the  best  that  we  could  get  under  the 
circumstances.  If  It  works,  fine,  but  if  It 
doesn't,  of  course  all  of  ug  would  hope  we 
would  be  back  here  tryrfg  to  get  it  banned 
and  I  know  the  chairman,  and  you.  Congress- 
man Cohelan,  would  give  us  a  warm  recep- 
tion. 

enforcement 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Now,  I  realize  that 
we  have  had  only  a  few  days  in  which  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  this  act,  but  on 
balance  do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
particular,  is  doing  enough  to  Implement  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  say 
that  enough  is  being  done  at  this  time.  As 
I  mentioned  a  minute  ago.  there  are  82 
counties  in  Mississippi  and  there  are  regis- 
trars In  only  2  of  them  and  that  is  very 
bad.  But  I  will  say  that  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration and  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  move  In  good  faith  on 
this  matter.  1  have  Just  today  taken  some 
additional  complaints  over  to  them  from 
Laurel.  Miss.,  where  there  are  people  being 
turned  down  on  a  wholesale  basis  and.  In 
fairness.  I  must  say  that  in  every  county 
where  the  registrars  are  located  we  are  get- 
ting excellent  reports.  So  what  is  being  done 
is  being  done  well.  The  problem  is  that 
more  Is  going  to  have  to  be  done. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  both.  Thank  you  very  much  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell. 

This  is  Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan  In 
Washington. 


H.R.  3140  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Si^l^ker,  the 
State  of  Wyoming  has  excellant  medical 
facilities,  particularly  the  VA  hospitals 
in  Cheyenne  and  Sheridan,  and  the 
Gottsche  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Ther- 
mopolls,  which  desei^^e  to  be  included  in 
any  system  of  treatment  centers  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

In  light  of  the  importance  of  H.R.  3140 
to  the  medical  profession  and  to  my 
State,  it  is  imperative  that  the  bill  be 
seriously  considered  before  further  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

PROVISIONS    or   the    BUjL 

The  legislation  would  authorize  grants 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
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to  assist  them  in  planning,  establishing, 
and  operating  regional  medical  com- 
plexes to  combat  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases.  The 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  closer  coordina- 
tion between  research  centers,  on  one 
hand,  and  hospitals  and  physicians,  on 
the  other.  The  regional  center  is  sup- 
posed to  supply  outlying  communities 
with  trained  personnel,  expensive  equip- 
ment, and  the  latest  advances  in  medical 
knowledge. 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  regional  hospital 
program  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  de- 
velopment which  H.R.  3140  would  en- 
courage. Hospitals  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  collaborated  with 
the  Albany  Medical  College  to  promote 
postgraduate  medical  education  through 
visits,  conferences,  and  publications.  A 
regional  program  in  Iowa  provides 
closed-circuit  TV  broadcasts  emanating 
from  the  State  medical  school,  providing 
the  latest  research  information  to  hospi- 
tals in  the  area. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  with 
no  opposition  to  the  basic  provisions  and 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

NEED     SAFEGUARDS    FOR     LOCAL    PRACTICE 

At  least  two  major  objections  to  H.R. 
3140  have  been  raised.  First,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  such  vague  terms  that  it  does  not 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  a  regional  center 
will  not  be  located.  There  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  the  bill  would  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  huge  medical  centers 
which  would  pull  patients  away  from  the 
local  doctors  in  areas  of  practice  which 
are.  by  all  standards,  adequately  handled 
with  existing  local  facilities  and  talent. 
Thus,  the  local  hospital  might  be  rel- 
egated to  the  status  of  a  first-aid  station 
and  many  competent  local  physicians 
would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
apply  their  skills  effectively. 

Downgrading  the  practice  of  local  doc- 
tors would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  exodus  of  physicians  to 
the  regional  centers.  Yet.  the  treatment 
of  many  ills  calls  for  practitioners  who 
are  readily  available,  even  in  small  towns. 
In  case  of  heart  trouble,  or  stroke,  many 
victims  need  immediate  medical  care;  it 
will  be  too  late  if  the  patient  has  to  be 
sent  to  a  distant  medical  center  in  order 
to  obtain  adequate  care. 

Ostensibly,  the  regional  medical  cen- 
ter will  serve  as  a  source  of  personnel, 
equipment,  and  information  for  smaller 
communities.  However,  as  it  is  now 
written,  the  bill  does  not  insure  this  re- 
sult. The  bill  should  be  amended  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  local  medical 
practice. 

PATENT     RIGHTS 

My  second  objection  to  the  bill  is  that 
it  would  allow  exclusive  patent  rights  to 
be  assigned  to  private  contractors.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  monopoly  prices, 
placing  essential  drugs  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  citizens.  Past  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  public  often  pays  about 
30  times  the  cost  plus  fair  profit  at 
wholesale  for  drugs  produced  under  pri- 
vate patents;   furthermore,   there  have 


been  marketing  delays  of  from  3  to  5 
years  after  a  discovery  is  made  while 
private  monopolists  secure  their  patent 
rights. 

With  the  exception  of  Belgium,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  developed,  in- 
dustrialized country  which  grants  both 
process  and  product  patents  on  drugs, 
does  not  provide  for  compulsory  licens- 
ing, and  does  not  impose  price  controls. 
Other  countries,  including  many  which 
have  been  noted  for  their  development 
of  new  pharmaceutical  products,  have 
sought  to  provide  some  protection  for 
the  consumer. 

H.R.  3140  is  in  need  of  an  amendment 
to  secure  to  the  Government  new  drug 
patents  developed  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Private  companies  doing  re- 
search or  hiring  researchers  always  in- 
sist that  whoever  pays  for  the  research 
receives  the  patent  rights  to  it.  Since 
the  public  is  paying  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  research,  it  should  receive 
the  patent  rights  and  benefits  in  the 
form  of  lower  drug  prices  and  faster 
marketing  of  drugs. 

With  these  grave  shortcomings  in  H.R. 
3140.  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  continue 
studying  this  bill  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress  in  order  to  determine  its 
consequences  with  certainty  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  by  adopting  appropriate 
amendments. 


Ambassador  George  J.  Feldman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10.  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored,  delighted  and  truly  grateful 
to  be  privileged  to  attend  the  swearing- 
in  ceremonies  of  my  dear,  cherished  and 
esteemed  friend  of  long  standing,  the 
Honorable  George  J.  Feldman,  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  historic  nation  of  Malta. 
He  will  be  our  first  Ambassador  to  this 
important  post. 

Ambassador  Feldman  comes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished post  for  which  President 
Johnson  has  so  wisely  appointed  him, 
with  a  most  impressive  record  of  suc- 
cessful endeavors  in  the  practice  of  law. 
in  business  and  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
George  Feldman  since  his  early  youth 
when  he  was  first  associated  with  our 
mutual,  great  and  dearly  beloved  friend, 
the  late  eminent  David  I.  Walsh,  for 
many  years  the  illustrious  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts. 

As  a  career  public  servant,  the  new 
Ambassador  made  a  most  auspicious  start 
during  the  time  he  was  with  Senator 
Walsh,  and  early  marked  himself  as  a 
young  man  of  outstanding  ability  and 
dedication. 

George  Feldman  is  highly  trained  and 
educated,  and  is  endowed  with  a  fine 
legal  mind.    He  is  a  well-known  legal 


scholar  and  writer,  a  very  successful  law- 
yer who  has  handled  with  great  distinc- 
tion many  important  legal  causes. 

His  opinions,  views  and  specialized 
knowledge,  have  been  frequently  sought 
by  eminent  counsel  and  by  congressional 
committees. 

At  a  great  sacrifice  to  himself  and  his 
devoted  family  he  came  to  Washington 
to  serve  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Aeronautics,  first  launched 
under  the  leadership  of  my  late,  esteemed 
beloved  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  of  Louisiana, 
and  later  by  another  very  distinguished 
House  Armed  Services  colleague  and 
dearly  beloved  friend  of  mine,  the 
esteemed  and  outstanding  gentleman 
from  California,  the  Honorable  George 
P.  Miller. 

During  this  experience,  Mr.  Feldman 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
work  of  this  new  epochmaking,  pioneer 
committee  which  has  done  such  tre- 
mendously valuable  work  in  fearlessly 
extending  outward  into  the  deep,  infinite 
reaches  of  space  the  presence  and  handi- 
work of  man.  Only  the  Lord  himself 
could  predict  where  this  great  adventure 
may  lead  mankind. 

Mr.  Feldman  also  served  as  one  of  the 
original  tinistees  of  Comsat,  a  most  im- 
portant, vital  adjunct  of  the  space  pro- 
gram which  has  brought  nations  much 
closer  together  through  the  transmission 
of  radio  and  televiews  from  long  dis- 
tances across  continents  and  oceans  from 
widely  separated  areas  of  the  world. 

George  Feldman  has  engaged  also  as 
a  brilliant  leader  in  many  religious  and 
charitable  activities  and  humanity 
causes  to  which  he  has  lent  his  great 
talents,  abilities,  generosity,  and  dedi- 
cated and  inspiring  spirit. 

In  him,  the  President  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent selection  of  a  great  American  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  Malta  and 
in  our  diplomatic  service,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  achieve  great  success  in  this 
role  as  he  has  done  in  other  positions  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility  to  which 
he  has  been  called  in  the  past. 

I  appreciated  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  remarks  at  the  exercises 
of  the  very  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  who  on 
this  occasion  spoke  so  eloquently,  feel- 
ingly and  appropriately  concerning  Mr. 
Feldman's  record  of  achievement  and 
high  quahfications  and  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion and  broad  experience  and  warmly 
welcomed  him  to  the  Department  of 
State. 

All  of  us  who  know  George  Feldman 
realize  his  fine  qualities  as  a  human 
being  and  his  constant  search  for  ways 
and  means  to  offer  his  talents  and  serv- 
ices to  the  inarticulate  and  the  helpless, 
who  are  not  always  able  to  speak  and 
act  for  themselves  in  ways  to  promote 
their  well-being  and  interests  and  thus 
strengthen  the  moral  bonds  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

His  charming,  gracious  wife  will  be 
of  constant  support  and  assistance  and 
help  to  Ambassador  Feldman  as  he  dis- 
charges his  most  important  duties  and 
his  lovely  son  and  daughter  will  round 


out  a  very  happy  partnership  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  do  a  magnificent  job  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  between  the 
United  States  and  Malta  and  promoting 
the  interests  and  posture  of  our  Nation 
in  the  important  area  in  which  the  new 
Ambassador  will  serve. 

I  feel  very  happy  and  confident  that 
my  valued  and  dear  friend,  George  Feld- 
man, will  give  an  excellent  account  of 
himself  in  his  distinguished  ambassa- 
dorial post  and  measure  up  to  the  high- 
est standards  and  traditions  of  our  great 
diplomatic  service  of  which  he  is  now 
such  a  distinguished  leader. 

In  heartily  congratulating  Ambassa- 
dor Feldman,  his  gracious  wife  and 
family,  I  wish  them  Godspeed  and  every 
measure  of  good  fortune  in  their  new 
tasks,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  good 
Lord  will  shower  upon  them  his  choicest 
blessings  of  good  health,  success,  happi- 
ness, and  noble  achievement  in  the  great 
work  which  they  are  undertaking  for 
many  years  to  come. 


The  Proper  Place  of  Federal  Assistance  to 
Education 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30 
I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Citi- 
zens for  Educational  Freedom  at  their 
sixth  annual  national  convention  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  The  Citizens  for  Educa- 
tional Freedom  is  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  rights  of  parents 
in  the  education  of  their  children  and  the 
development  of  equality  and  diversity  in 
education. 

This  organization  was  founded  in  1959 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  a  group  of  parents 
who  are  Interested  and  concerned  with 
the  rising  force  of  Federal  Government 
into  the  area  of  parental  rights  in  educa- 
tion. I  submit  for  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  remarks  that  I  made  on  that  oc- 
casion : 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  at  the 
National  Convention.  Minnesota  Feder- 
ation, Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom, 
July  30,  1965 

During  the  1960  presidential  election  cam- 
paign Senator  John  Kennedy  on  several 
occasions  said  "In  the  next  decade  we  must 
double  the  amount  we  are  spending  on  edu- 
cation." The  reaction  of  most  Americans 
was  to  accept  this  as  a  challenging  statement 
and  say  "Amen."  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  statement  was  not  a  challenge.  It 
w.os  an  example  of  clever  rhetoric.  My  reply 
In  I960  was,  "Why  is  Senator  Kennedy  ask- 
ing us  to  slow  down?  We  almost  tripled  the 
amount  we  spent  on  education  from  1950  to 
1960." 

In  1950  government,  Federal.  State,  and 
local,  spent  $6,507.9  billion  ($5,745.7  billion, 
elementary  and  secondary.  $762.2  higher  edu- 
cation) (Federal.  $106.9.  State  and  local, 
*6,401.0).  In  1960  government.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  spent  $17,788.3  billion  ($15,- 
587.9  elementary  and  secondary,  $2,200.4 
higher  education)  (Federal.  $622.3,  State  and 
local.  $17,166.0).     (In  1940  the  correspond- 


ing amounts  were:  Total  $2,316.2  billion,  of 
which  the  Federal  accounted  for  $0,047  and 
State  and  local  $2,269.2  (pp.  434-345.  "The 
Economic  Almanac,"  1962).  To  obtain  the 
full  amount  we  spend  in  our  society  on 
education  we  would  have  to  add  to  these 
figures  the  expenditure  for  private  schools 
which  seems  to  average  with  some  constancy 
about  another  20  to  25  percent  of  what  is 
spent  by  the  governmental  sectors. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  rate 
of  increase  of  expenditures  for  education  in 
our  society  has  slowed  down  since  1960. 
Total  new  educational  construction,  public 
and  private,  put  in  place  increased  from 
$1,427  billion  in  1950  to  $3,384  billion  in 
1960,  while  it  has  only  increased  an  addi- 
tional $0.5  billion  to  about  $3.9  billion,  in 
1964.  In  other  words,  the  10-year  growth 
rate  from  1950  to  1960  is  137  percent  while 
the  comparable  10-year  growth  rate  for 
the  4  years  from  1960  to  1964  is  about  37 
percent  or  less  than  one-third  the  rate  we 
had  been  experiencing  before  the  New  Fron- 
tier took  over. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  increase 
in  total  expenditure  for  education  is  in  the 
private  sector  and  in  the  State  and  local 
governmental  sectors.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts,  although  great  in  percentage 
increase  in  the  past  two  decades  amount  to 
very  little,  less  than  4  percent,  in  respect  to 
the  total  governmental  effort  in  our  society 
in  education  expenditures  and  less  than  3 
percent  of  our  total  effort,  government  as  well 
as  private. 

I  think  it  is  also  Important  to  point  out 
that  in  addition  to  what  we  term  educational 
expenditures,  the  parents  of  school-age  chil- 
dren bear  many  additional  expenses  which, 
if  proper  accounting  methods  were  developed, 
would  be  added  to  the  amounts  we  compute 
as  the  expenditure  made  in  our  society  for 
education. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  area  of 
direct  expenditures  for  education  has  been 
advantageous  in  increasing  the  total  amount 
that  our  society  spends  upon  education. 
From  my  studies  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economics,  I  have  advanced  a  corollary 
to  Gresham's  law,  i.e.,  bad  money  drives  out 
good  money.  This  corollary  states  that  gov- 
ernment money  drives  out  private  money.  I 
am  now  finding  out  that  the  Curtis  corollary 
extends  beyond  the  area  of  international  eco- 
nomics to  domestic  economics  as  well.  I 
wonder  whether  it  does  not  operate  in  the 
field  of  education  as  well  and  whether  there 
is  not  a  further  refinement  to  the  Curtis 
corollary  which  states  that  Federal  money 
money  drives  out  State  and  local  govern- 
mental money,  as  well  as  private  money. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  pump-priming  theory 
upon  which  Government  money  was  spent 
to  produce  an  economic  upturn  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  And  to  the  extent  that 
our  Federal  governmental  grants  in  aid  pro- 
grams in  their  inception  were  on  a  matching 
fund  basis,  there  seemed  to  be  some  sound 
basis  for  accepting  the  pump  priming  theory 
and  arguing  that  it  would  prevent  the  Curtis 
corollary  from  operating,  and  total  spending 
would  be  increased.  However,  with  the  Fed- 
eral matching  formulas  increasingly  becom- 
ing more  regressive  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  the  large  proportions 
and  the  State  and  local  governments  taking 
over  the  small  proportions,  I  suspect  that 
the  Curtis  corollary  may  be  In  full  swing. 
Certainly,  matching  formulas  like  90  percent 
Federal  and  10  percent  local,  as  we  see  in  the 
Federal  highway  programs,  produce  little 
pump  priming  effect.  The  primer  Is  bigger 
than  the  well. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  part  the 
Federal  Government  is  playing  in  the  field 
of  education,  fortunately  it  still  is  mostly 
talk.  The  bulk  of  expenditures,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  has  remained  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  primarily  at  the  local  levels. 


One  cry  for  increased  Federal  Government 
participation  is  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  so  hard  pressed  financially  that 
they  cannot  assume  the  increased  costs  of 
education  and  the  increased  expenditures  our 
society  must  continue  to  make  in  this  area. 
Well,  this  is  a  peculiar  theory  In  that  there 
Is  only  one  source  of  taxation.  I  can  assure 
you  as  one  who  writes  tax  legislation,  and 
that  is  the  Individual  human  being.  Gov- 
ernments, whether  State,  local,  or  Federal, 
are  only  tax  collectors  (and  I  could  add, 
churches  are  the  same)  and  then  can  collect 
taxes  only  from  one  source,  people.  The 
corporate  Income  tax,  as  in  any  business  tax. 
is  a  tax  uix>n  people — not  upon  some  uniden- 
tifiable ficticious  person — it  is  primarily  a 
sales  tax  because  every  business,  if  it  is  to 
stay  in  business,  has  to  pass  the  tax  It  pays 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  price  It  charges 
for  the  goods  and  services  It  Is  selling.  Maybe 
the  Investor  pays  a  bit  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax,  but  very  little,  and  even  if  the 
investor  pays  some,  we  must  remember  that 
investors  are  people,  too,  and  increasingly  in 
the  United  States  the  Investor  is  becoming 
everyone  of  us. 

So  when  it  comes  to  easing  any  tax  burden, 
I  am  not  so  inclined  to  worry  about  the  tax 
collector — the  State  or  local  government — or 
the  Federal  Government,  as  I  am  about  the 
taxpayer.  I  think  of  tax  collection  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  collection  system — the 
efficiency  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payer so  that  the  minimum  amount  of  cost 
goes  into  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the 
maximum  amount  can  go  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  ftmds  for  the  purposes  intended 
by  the  governmental  agency,  in  the  instance 
under  discussion,  education  of  our  children. 
I  also  want  the  tax  collection  for  efficiency's 
sake  to  be  pretty  close  to  the  agency  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  going  to  spend  the  money 
so  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  cost  in  trans- 
ferring the  money  from  the  agency  that 
collects  it  to  the  agency  that  spends  it.  Also 
so  that  those  who  spend  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  cost  of  spending  which  they 
do  if  they  are  close  to  those  who  have  to  raise 
the  revenues. 

By  these  criteria  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  a  very  efficient  tax  collector  for  edu- 
cational expenditures.  It  is  not  even  an  effi- 
cient tax  collector  per  se  in  minimizing  the 
economic  cost  of  the  mere  collection  aspects. 
The  Federal  Government  is  merely  efficient 
in  hiding  the  economic  cost  of  collecting  the 
Federal  income  tax  because  it  pyasses  the  main 
cost  burden  of  bookkeeping,  accounting,  and 
collecting  over  to  the  private  sector — to  the 
individual  person  and  businesses  making  out 
the  complicated  tax  returns.  But  passing  the 
cost  of  tax  collection  over  to  the  private  sec- 
tor does  not  save  the  cost  economically  to 
our  society,  it  merely  avoids  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  cost  being  placed  where  it 
belongs  on  the  type  tax  Itself  and  on  the 
governmental  body  using  it.  The  most  effi- 
cient tax  economically  to  collect  is  the  real 
estate  property  tax.  by  far.  All  it  requires  is 
an  assessment  every  10  years  or  so  and  a 
yearly  billing — no  accounting,  no  time  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayer,  and  little  time  on  the 
part  of  the  tax  collector.  It  is  almost  all  done 
by  mail. 

Furthermore,  I  would  observe  that  it  Is  the 
Federal  Income  tax  that  has  come  in  for  the 
greatest  criticism  from  economists  and  C&x 
theorists  in  recent  years,  as  well  It  should. 
It  is  the  high  rates  of  the  Federal  Income  tax 
which  has  created  the  economic  damage  to 
our  society  which  we  are  now  trying  to  rem- 
edy by  timely  tax  reduction,  not  the  real 
property  tax  or  the  State  sales  and  use  taxes. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  would  put  a  fvirther 
burden  on  the  Federal  income  tax  to  raise 
the  money  to  be  spent  for  education  and  for 
other  services  which  have  traditionally  been 
provided  by  the  private  sector  and  by  local 
government. 
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Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government,  not 
being  the  sector  of  government  which  Is 
charged  with  spending  the  education  dollar, 
has  the  difficult  and  costly  Job  of  transferring 
the  tax  dollars  collected  to  the  local  govern- 
mental agencies  which  are  charged  with  the 
sp)endlng  of  them.  As  has  often  been  ob- 
served, send  a  tax  dollar  to  Washington.  D.C., 
to  be  returned  to  be  spent  In  the  commu- 
nity and  It  comes  back  badly  clipped.  We 
certainly  can  cut  down  on  the  amount  the 
dollar  gets  clipped  when  It  Is  sent  on  Its  long 
Journey  to  Washington  and  thence  back  to 
the  community,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
there  will  always  be  considerable  cost  In  un- 
dertaking the  round  trip  Journey  In  the  first 
place.  And  we  may  well  ask.  Is  this  trip 
necessary? 

The  answer  is  made  that  the  trip  and  the 
clip  are  necessary  because  we  need  the  Fed- 
eral   governmental    mechanism    to    equalize 
between  the  rich  and  the  p)oor  States.     It  is 
said  that  many  of  the  children  who  need  to 
be   educated  are   In   the   poor  States   which 
cannot  afford  to  bear  the  costs  of  education 
while   the   ability   to   pay   taxes   lies   In   the 
richer  States.     Well.  I  have  often  sought  to 
answer  this  syllogism.    I  ask.  where  are  these 
so-called   poor  States?     The  answer  to  that 
question  is  quite  ready:  In  the  South — Arkan- 
sas. Alabama.  Mississippi,  etc.     I  then  ask, 
but  on  what  basis  do  you  say  these  are  poor 
States?      The   answer    to    this   is   also    quite 
ready.     "Take  a  look  at  the  per  capiu  in- 
come of  these  States."    Indeed,  the  per  capita 
income  in  these  States  Is  relatively  low.    But 
then,  I  ask  the  next  question,  and  the  answer 
to   this   Is   not   quite   so   ready.     But   these 
States  do  not  pay  for  education  out  of  taxes 
on  income,  do  they?    Don't  they  pay  for  edu- 
cation costs  and  community  facilities  of  all 
sorts  essentially  by  use  of  the  property  tax? 
If  this  is  so.  and  It  Is  so.  let's  take  a  look  at 
the  assessed  valuation  In  these  States  which 
allegedly  are  so  poor.    Here  we  have  the  true 
answer     There  are  not  really  any  poor  States 
m  the  United  States.     The  States  so  often 
cited  are  States  where  there  are  poorly  de- 
veloped and  enforced  property  Uxes.  where 
there  is  a  considerable  amoxint  of  absentee 
ownership,  among  other  things.     Where  the 
assessment  on  real  estate  hardly  match  the 
true  value  of  the  land  and  structure.    These 
are  the  very  States,  by  the  way.  which  are 
digging   themselves   further  in   the   hole  by 
waiving  property  taxes  for  a  p>eriod  of  years 
to  entice  businesses  to  locate  In  their  area— 
on  the  assumption,  I  suppose,  that  having 
the  payrolls  will  assist  them  to  have  a  better 
tax    base    than    one    based    upon    property 
wealth.    This  Is  surely  regressive  thinking  for 
the  20th  century.    This  theory  can  be  found 
entrenched   in  most  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  throughout  the  world  and  tin- 
tll  the  theory  Is  abandoned  I  could  argue, 
these  societies  will  not  move  ahead. 

No,  there  is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  Into  the  business  of  Federal 
equalization  laws,  although  there  Is  still 
plenty  of  reason  for  all  the  States  to  contin- 
ually update  their  State  equalization  laws 
for  education.  And  there  is  much  room  for 
counties  to  pass  education  equalization  laws 
so  that  tax  revenues  can  be  spread  from 
wealthy  areas,  measured  In  terms  of  prop- 
erty wealth  to  areas  of  less  property  wealth. 
Above  all.  there  Is  ample  room  for  moderniz- 
ing our  property  tax  laws  and  keeping  them 
to  date — which  means,  among  many  things, 
modernizing  our  zoning  laws  and  keeping 
them  up  to  date.  No  community  can  sup- 
port schools  or  community  facilities — ex- 
cept the  very  few  unusually  wealthy  com- 
munities— with  a  property  tax  based  heavily 
on  home  assessments. 

I  like  to  point  to  Crestwood.  Mo.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  up-to-date  zoning  and  assessment. 
Here  is  a  new  community — nonexistent  In 
1945,  about  12.000  population.  To  a  casual 
observer  It  looks  like  a  typical  middle-income. 


suburban  bedroom  community.  Yet  look  at 
Its  tax  assessment  books.  Look  at  Its  zoning 
laws  and  you  have  the  real  story.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  Us  assessed  valuation  comes 
from  industry,  commerce,  and  the  utilities, 
only  25  percent  from  the  private  homes  of  Its 
citizens.  It  has  fine  schools,  fine  community 
facilities,  ample  revenues,  and  little  debt. 

Henry  George  extolled  the  values  of  the 
property  tax  further  than  I  would  go  to  the 
single  tax  idea  and  these  values  should  be 
considered  today.  In  America  the  real  estate 
tax  provides  the  money  which  Is  spent  largely 
In  Increasing  the  valuation  of  the  very  real 
estate  taxed.  Build  roads,  schools,  sewers, 
provide  fire  departments  and  police  protec- 
tion, and  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  the 
buildings  increase.  The  expenditures  from 
the  real  estate  tax  go  to  and  relate  to  In- 
creasing and  preserving  wealth.  This  makes 
a  neat  package  and  is  the  basis  of  the  grass- 
root  community  growth  in  America.  Fur- 
thermore, a  well-designed  real  estate  tax  is  a 
discouragement  to  the  greatest  of  all  eco- 
nomic sins — to  hoard  rather  than  to  utilize 
wealth.  A  well-designed  real  estate  tax  sys- 
tem places  an  Incentive  on  utilizing  real 
estate  to  Its  greatest  economic  potential — 
and  If  a  good  tax  system  Is  established  In 
context  with  up-to-date  zoning  laws  and 
building  codes.  Increased  wealth  flows  to  the 
community  like  from  the  mythological 
cornucopia. 

Before  I  leave  this  extolling  of  the  prop- 
erty tax.  let  me  remind  you  of  two  things. 
It  Is  the  property  tax  which  has  responded 
nobly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — not 
the  Federal  income  tax.  It  is  the  property 
tax  which  has  financed  the  Increased  ex- 
penditures for  education  from  a  $2.3  billion 
figure  In  1940  to  a  figure  now  well  over  $18 
billion  in  1965 — not  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
Nor  Is  It  true  that  this  cornucopia  of  our 
communities  is  running  low  or  needs  prim- 
ing. The  expenditures  on  education  have 
produced  what  we  anticipated  they  would 
produce  In  new  and  greater  wealth  which  In 
turn  increases  the  potential  for  the  future 
flow.  In  spite  of  all  the  false  propaganda  to 
the  contrarji^y  those  who  denigrate  prog- 
ress in  America  to  Justify  their  desires  to  fur- 
ther federalize  our  society,  educational  bond 
Issues  are  continuing  to  be  passed  by  the 
local  citizenry.  The  HEW  statistics  reveal 
that  beginning  in  1957  when  they  first  col- 
lated the  percentage  of  public  school  bond 
Issues  passed  per  bond  Issues  submitted  to 
the  voters,  only  once  has  the  figure  fallen 
below  70  percent:  1957,  74  percent;  1958,  78 
percent:  1959,  62  percent:  1960,  83  percent; 
1961,  71  percent;  1962,  70  percent;  1963,  70 
percent. 

And  I  hazard  a  guess  that  of  the  bond 
Issues  falling,  many  should  have  failed  but 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  bond  issues  were 
resubmitted  in  an  Improved  and  corrected 
form  and  then  passed — a  healthy  situation 
In  Itself  not  duplicated  by  the  process  of 
local  school  districts  submitting  their  needs 
to  a  political  bureaucracy  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  second  observation  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  the  property  tax  responded  In  this 
noble  fashion  In  spite  of  the  serious  diffi- 
culties It  experienced  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  per- 
form one  of  its  primary  functions,  namely 
maintain  the  dollar  as  an  accurate  eco- 
nomic weight  and  measure  by  following 
sound  Federal  governmental  fiscal  policies. 
The  drastic  inflation  which  occurred  from 
1946  until  1951  placed  the  property  tax 
systems  all  over  the  United  States  in  very 
serious  Jeopardy.  The  property  tax  systems 
are  based,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  on  assessed 
valuations.  Most  systems  make  the  specific 
and  multitudinous  assessed  valuations  when 
the  Improvements  are  made  to  the  land 
inasmuch  as  Improvements  amount  to  the 
major  part  of  most  valuations.     Accordingly. 


most  assessments  reflect  the  dollar  cost  of 
making    the    Improvement    In    the    year    in 
which     It     was     made.     So,     In     1946,     the 
assessments    books    reflected    valuations    in 
terms  of  the  many  years  of  the  prelnflated 
dollar.     All   new  Improvements,  new  homes 
built  after  1951  went  on  the  books  In  terms 
of    the    post-World   War    II    Inflated   dollar. 
This  process   by    Itself  created   an   Inequity 
in    the    tax    system    to    the    owners   of   new 
homes  and  new  Improvements  vls-a-vls  the 
owners   of   older    structures.      However,   the 
cost  of  services  and  goods — teachers'  salaries 
and  blackboards — went  up  with  the  Inflated 
dollar.      Therefore,    the    revenues,    the    tax 
collections,  had  to  be  Increased,  Just  to  stand 
still,    let    alone    to    progress.      However,    in- 
creasing   the   rate   of   the   property   tax    ag- 
gravated   the    Inequity    already    existing    in 
the  base  because  of  the  measuring  of  new 
Improvements  In  terms  of  the  Inflated  dol- 
lar.    Every  community  In  the  United  States 
was  faced  with  a  very  difficult  process,  dlf- 
flcult  mechanically  as  well  as  politically,  the 
process    of   reassessing   all    the   property  on 
the  assessment  books  In  terms  of  the  same 
dollar.    Over  80  percent  of  our  communities 
have  now  done  this  and  I  would  observe  they 
are  now  in  relatively  good  shape.     A  small 
percentage  have  not  assumed  their  respon- 
sibility.    Many  of  these  are  the  communi- 
ties, and  some  of  them  are  sizable,   which 
are  creating  a  great  deal  of  the  pressure  on 
the  Federal  Government,  through   its  over- 
burdened  income   tax    system   to  ball   them 
out.     Yet  these  communities  have  it  within 
their   power  to  do  exactly  what  the  others 
have   done,   painful   as   It   was. 

I  have  taken  a  long  time  to  get  around  to 
what  I  want  to  really  talk  about,  tax  credits 
In  Federal  Income  taxes  for  parents  and 
others  who  pay  the  costs  of  education. 

Let  me  state  the  case  for  this  most  needed 
reform  In  Federal  tax  law  In  my  own  seman- 
tics because  It  Is  usually  presented,  even  by 
some  of  Its  advocates  in  the  semantics  of 
those  who  oppose  It.  This  reform  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  American  classic  tax  theory: 
namely,  that  we  do  not  tax  money  which  is 
being  spent  for  a  social  purpose  which  if  it 
were  not  so  spent  we  would  call  upon  the 
Government  to  spend.  Putting  it  another 
way.  we  know  that  when  we  extract  money 
from  the  private  sector  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  governmental  services  we  are 
going  to  have  some  economic  impact.  We 
seek  to  keep  that  impact  at  a  minimum.  We 
prefer  not  to  tax  Industries  on  the  wane, 
we  prefer  to  tax  industries  on  the  rise.  We 
prefer  not  to  tax  low  incomes,  we  prefer  to 
tax  high  incomes.  We  prefer  to  tax  wealth 
not  the  process  of  creating  the  wealth.  We 
do  not  tax  money  spent  for  desirable  social 
purposes. 

This  Is  the  tax  theory  of  the  tax  neutral- 
ists. This  is  the  classical  tax  theory  in 
America.  There  Is  a  new  school  of  tax  writ- 
ers who  are  not  neutralists.  Because  the 
power  of  taxation  to  effect  economic  results 
and  to  render  economic  decisions  is  so  great, 
and  I  might  add  so  subtle,  these  theorists 
advocating  an  old  system  as  If  It  were  new. 
seek  to  vn-lte  tax  laws  to  deliberately  pro- 
duce economic  decisions — their  decisions — to 
channel  expenditures  Into  certain  areas  sup- 
planting the  private  decisionmaking  process 
with  the  political  process. 

Now  the  difference  between  these  two 
schools  of  tax  theory  may  on  the  surface  seem 
to  rest  In  semantics  because  at  times  both 
place  a  stamp  of  approval  on  the  same  kind 
of  social  spending.  However,  I  submit  there 
Is  the  world  of  difference  between  the  two 
theories. 

The  first  theory,  the  American  classical 
theory.  Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  people  own  everything  and  that  govern- 
ment, the  servant  of  the  people,  not  the  peo- 
ple's   copartner,    the    people's   servant   only 


takes  that  which  It  needs  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices the  people  have  decided  they  wish  to  use 
the  mechanism  of  government  to  provide  for 
themielves.  The  second  theory  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  government  or  the 
society  owns  everything  and  what  the  gov- 
eriunent  chooses  not  to  take  in  taxation  is  a 
subsidy  to  the  people. 

In  our  Federal  Income  tax  laws  we  have 
always  given  a  deduction  for  donations  to 
charitable  and  educational  Institutions. 
These  new  tax  theorists  say  thereby  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  these  Institutions.  I  say 
we  give  the  deductions  not  to  subsidize  but 
rather  on  the  theory  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  tax  this  area  of  endeavor.  We  as  a  matter 
of  policy  prefer  to  obtain  the  money  to  run 
the  Government  from  other  areas  of  en- 
deavor. This  is  money  being  spent  for  social 
purposes  which  if  it  were  not  so  spent  prob- 
ably would  require  the  Government  to  spend 
it  directly. 

So  the  tax  credit  to  those  who  spend  money 
on  education,  which  I  advocate.  Is  entirely 
consistent  with  American  classical  tax  theory. 
If  the  private  Individuals  do  not  spend  the 
money  for  education  then  the  people  through 
their  government  would  probably  do  so  as  a 
last  resort — although  I  submit  much  more 
inefficiently. 

Note  also  how  this  classical  tax  theory  dis- 
poses of  some  of  the  difficult  problems  we  run 
into  when  we  use  the  Government  mecha- 
nisms to  raising  the  money  through  taxes  and 
then  spending  the  money  directly  through 
the  bureaucratic  process.  Under  the  classi- 
cal tax^theory  there  is  no  problem  of  church 
versus  state.  The  money  is  spent  privately, 
not  by  governmental  officials.  A  private  per- 
son can  decide  to  send  his  son  or  daughter 
to  a  public  school,  a  parochial  school  or  a 
nondenomlnatlonal  private  school.  If  he 
has  spent  the  naoney  on  education,  that  is 
the  sole  concern  of  the  society  which  wishes 
to  assure  Itself  that  the  children  are  being 
educated. 

The  Federal  administration  has  opposed 
the  tax  credit  theory  on  many  grounds,  not 
one  of  which  stands  the  test  of  examination. 
One  current  argument  still  being  advanced 


is  that  Federal  Income  tax  credits  will  only 
help  the  wealthier  families  and  will  do  noth- 
ing for  the  lowest  Income  groups.  I  have 
given  the  answer  to  this  many  times.  Here 
it  is.  Who  are  the  lowest  Income  groups? 
The  poverty  class,  families  with  Incomes  of 
$3,000  or  less?  Well,  families  of  over  $2,000 
pay  Federal  income  taxes,  so  even  some  of 
the  so-called  poverty  families  will  benefit. 
With  a  tax  credit  all  taxpayers,  high  Income 
or  low  Income,  get  exactly  the  same  dollar 
amount — which,  of  course,  means  percent- 
agewise a  great  deal  more  to  the  lower  in- 
come group.  Furthermore,  these  families 
not  paying  Federal  income  tax  are  only  15 
percent  of  all  families,  so  85  percent  of  all 
our  families  do  benefit.  However,  If  we  go 
further  into  the  pertinent  statistics  we  flnd 
that  the  families  with  Incomes  of  $3,000  or 
less  are  predominantly  where  the  head  of 
the  family  is  in  the  age  brackets  of  20  to  30. 
There  are  few  children  of  school  age  In  these 
families  and  practically  none  as  high  as  sec- 
ondary school.  Of  course,  we  find  the  lower 
Income  families  in  the  age  brackets  of  20  to 
30.  These  are  the  young  people  first  start- 
ing out.  We  also  find  the  lower  income  fam- 
ilies predominantly  in  the  over  65  age  brack- 
et. In  these  families  there  are  practically  no 
children  at  all  to  educate.  Of  course,  this 
is  so.  These  are  the  grandparents,  the  peo- 
ple on  retirement.  When  we  zero  in  on  the 
problem  we  find  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
families  headed  by  persons  in  the  age  brack- 
ets of  30  to  65  among  the  low-Income  groups 
where  the  school  population  exists.  In  other 
words,  95  percent  of  the  families  with  chil- 
dren to  educate  are  Federal  Income  tax- 
payers and  the  Income  tax  credit  approach 
will  assist  them  materially  and  will  assist 
the  local  communities  to  collect  property 
taxes  without  further  burdening  these  very 
same  people  who  as  taxpayers  are  paying 
education  taxes  and  as  parents  are  paying 
the  cost  of  raising  the  children  who  are 
being  educated. 

Since  when  Is  a  program  which  benefits 
95  percent  of  our  people  imdeslrable  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  not  help  the  5  percent?  I 
would  observe  that  the  5  percent  are  not 


neglected,  but  they  come  under  a  different 
program.  Helping  the  5  percent  Is  legiti- 
mately and  traditionally  the  area  for  direct 
Government  expenditures,  whether  for  ed- 
ucation or  Just  plain  housing,  health  care, 
clothes,  and  proper  diet,  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  answer  is  that,  of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels — local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— is  engaged  In  assisting  these  people  on 
all  their  living  costs.  Including  education; 
and  so  are  oiu-  private  Institutions,  our 
churches,  and  community  chest  agencies. 
We  tend  to  forget  this. 

I  conclude  from  the  series  of  shifting  and 
unconvincing  argtunents  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  education  tax  credit,  which 
is  In  the  nature  of  further  Federal  Income 
tax  reform  and  Federal  tax  reduction  to 
lower  the  tax  on  money  spent  on  education, 
that  their  real  purpose  is  not,  as  they  say. 
to  get  our  society  to  spend  more  on  educa- 
tion, but  rather  to  try  to  redirect  that  which 
is  already  being  spent. 

I.  too  want  to  raise  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation in  our  society.  If  that  is  the  real 
aim  in  the  minds  of  these  honorable  oppo- 
nents and  that  is  what  the  redirection  of 
spending  Is  designed  to  achieve,  then  let's 
move  the  dialog  into  this  area.  I  will  de- 
bate them  on  this  Issue  as  well  as  the  Issues 
I  have  been  discussing.  However,  it  Is  a 
different  line  of  argument  than  that  which 
they  have  been  advancing.  The  question 
here  lies  In  whether  we  raise  our  educational 
standards  best  by  the  utilization  of  our  local 
school  boards  and  school  trustees  to  make 
the  decisions  or  through  the  process  of  polit- 
ical bureaucratic  judgment  at  the  Federal 
level,  then  to  be  disseminated  through  the 
society.  I  personally  believe  there  are  places 
where  the  Federal  political  decisionmaking 
can  be  beneficial  In  the  field  of  education 
but  they  are  few  In  nximber.  I  would  argue 
It  is  really  only  after  the  local  groups  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  assistance  in  somewhat 
of  a  consensus  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  employed,  not 
until  then.  Government  is  the  servant  of 
the  people,  not  their  copartner,  certainly  not 
their  master. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  August  11, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  Scripture: 
Jeremiah  30:  22:  And  ye  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple, and  I  will  be  your  God. 

Almighty  and  gracious  God,  Thy  bless- 
ings of  love  and  good  will  are  like  the 
sun  shining  and  the  rain  falling  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust  in  impartial 
benediction. 

Grant  that  we  may  believe  that  the 
commandments  and  duties  of  justice, 
faithfulness,  kindness,  and  charity  are 
likewise  incumbent  upon  us,  and  that  we 
must  obey  them. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  we  are 
bidden  to  practice  those  principles  which 
Thou  hast  enjoined  in  order  that  we  may 
truly  be  Thy  followers. 

Transform  and  transfigure  our  minds 
and  hearts  that  we  may  desire  what  Thou 
wiliest  and  do  what  Thou  dost  com- 
mand. 

Illumine  us  with  Thy  spirit  and  may 
we  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of  Thy 
character  and  nature. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  August  31 
through  September  6  in  1965.  as  "National 
American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  8856.  An  act  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  81)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  apportion  the 
sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  for  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Pong,  and  Mr.  Pearson  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 


APPROPRIATIONS,  DEPARTMENTS 
OP  LABOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  H.R.  7765,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  of  the 
Senate  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Fogarty.  Denton, 
Flood,  Mahon,  Laird,  Michel,  and  Bow. 
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MAINTAIN  FARM  INCOME.  ETC. 

Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  512,  Rept.  No.  777), 
whl:h  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Rss.  512 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hovise  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9811)  to  maintain  farm  Income,  to  stabilize 
prices,  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportu- 
nity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule  by  titles 
Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1648)  to  provide  grants  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities,  other  financial  assist- 
ance and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment In  economically  distressed  areas 
and  regions,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  in  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill,  and  read 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  INTERSTATE 
AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
81.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  apportion  the  sum  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
for  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Faxlon.  Kluczynski,  Clark.  Crameh, 
and  Baldwin. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE 
AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  resei'V- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man indicate  what  that  resolution  is? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  resolution  we  intend  to  go  to  con- 
ference on. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Providing  highway 
authorizations  for  1967? 

Mr.  FALLON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  503  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  603 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  rule  waiving  points  of  order,  that 
has  just  been  read,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  2811 

Baring  CahtU  Collier 

Bonner  Cameron  Colmer 

Brown,  Ohio       Carter  Culver 


Cunningham 

Lindsay 

Roybal 

Daddarlo 

McDowell 

Ryan 

Ellsworth 

McVlcker 

Stafford 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mathlas 

Sullivan 

Flood 

MiUs 

Teague.  Calif 

Fraser 

Morrison 

Thomas 

Hawkins 

Murray 

Toll 

Hosmer 

Pelly 

Tupper 

Irwin 

Pool 

Willis 

Keogh 

Powell 

King,  N.Y. 

Roncalio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quonun. 

By  tmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mad- 
den!. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule  to  consider  S.  1648, 
the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  puiT)o.se  of  this  bill  is  to  make  sure 
that  every  American  has  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  decent  living  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  help 
areas  create  more  jobs  for  the  people  who 
need  them  most  and  in  the  places  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

This  bill  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  March  31,  1965.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Jime  1,  1965.  by 
an  ovei-whelming  vote  of  71  to  12. 

A  companion  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Fallon,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  by  many  other 
Members. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  after 
holding  extensive  hearings,  adopted  a 
number  of  perfecting  amendments  and 
reported  a  substitute  bill  on  June  22. 1965, 
with  only  six  members  signing  the  minor- 
ity report. 

We  are  dealing  with  legislation  which 
will  help  the  economy  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  has 
been  carefully  prepared  and  received 
strong  bipartisan  suppoii;. 

This  bill  is  not  a  duplication  of  cur- 
rent legislation. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  was  en- 
acted May  1,  1961.  expired  on  June  30, 
1965. 

The  public  works  acceleration  prosiam 
enacted  September  14,  1962,  was  finan- 
cially exhausted  almost  2  years  ago.  It 
is  now  dead. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  passed  in  March  of  this  year  is 
directed  80  percent  to  highway  construc- 
tion and  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the 
pending  bill. 

This  bill  will  not  only  bring  prosperity 
to  unemployed  and  stricken  areas,  but 
will  indirectly  aid  all  sections  by  reason 
of  the  demand  created  for  steel,  machin- 
ery, lumber,  automobiles,  and  thousands 
of  other  manufactured  products. 

THE   PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

Let  me  emphasize  the  puipose  of  the 
bill.    I  quote  from  the  bill : 

The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  should  help  areas  and  re- 
gions of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 


ment •  •  •  to  take  effective  steps  in  plan- 
ning and  financing  their  public  works  and 
economic  development  *  •  *  (to)  enable  such 
areas  to  help  themselves  achieve  lasting  im- 
provement and  enhance  the  domestic  pros- 
perity by  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  help  people  become  self-supporting. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  peo- 
ple earn  a  living. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  make 
our  Nation  stronger. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  use  the 
strength  of  the  national  economy  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  the  smaller  econo- 
mies which  make  up  the  national  econ- 
omy are  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  designed 
to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

First  of  all,  it  provides  for  help  to 
relatively  small  areas  such  as  towns, 
counties,  and  cities. 

Second,  it  provides  for  help  to  large 
multicounty  areas  such  as  development 
districts  so  that  areas  with  like  problems 
will  work  cooperatively,  in  the  traditional 
American  way,  to  help  each  other. 

Third,  it  provides  for  help  to  the  so- 
called  development  centers  which  can 
serve  as  the  most  efficient  job-producing 
localities  in  a  district,  where  rising  eco- 
nomic activity  can  overcome  joblessness 
in  the  associated  depressed  areas;  and 

Fourth.  It  provides  for  help  to  the 
large  multistate  regions  where  common 
problems  of  transportation  and  resource 
utilization  can  best  be  resolved  by  care- 
ful multistate  regional  planning  and 
development. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  based  on 
the  best  features  of  the  public  works  ac- 
celeration program,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  No  duplication 
or  repetition.  In  most  cases,  there  are 
tried,  tested,  and  perfected  features 
which  can  best  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses by  being  tied  together  in  a  single, 
integrated  program. 

These  featm-es  include: 

First,  help  to  hard-pressed  communi- 
ties for  the  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities  which  form  the  founda- 
tion for  any  economic  development  pro- 
gram; 

Second,  help  to  establish  new,  and 
othei-wise  impossible  to  achieve  payrolls 
through  financial  assistance  for  new  and 
expanded  industrial  or  commercial  en- 
terprises ; 

Third,  help  to  plan,  understand,  and 
administer  the  economic  development 
proG;rams  of  localities.  States,  districts. 
and  regions;  and 

Fourth,  help  to  solve  technical  obsta- 
cles to  economic  development  by  assist- 
ing management  and  making  feasibility 
and  resource  studies. 

These  are  practical  provisions.  They 
are  tested  provisions. 

Where  they  have  been  imperfect,  they 
have  been  improved.  Where  they  have 
worked,  they  have  been  retained. 

THE   OBJECTIVES    OF   THE    BILL 

The  objectives  of  this  bill  are  most 
worthy  of  your  support. 


We  want  to  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax 
consumers,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out. 

Those  who  are  now  unemployed  are  a 
drain  on  our  resources.  Not  only  do  they 
now  contribute  nothing  to  the  national 
wealth,  but  they  must  be  supported  by 
other  taxpayers.  During  the  last  3  years 
millions  have  been  removed  from  relief 
rolls  by  similar  programs  and  are  bene- 
fited by  helping  them  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

We  want  these  people  to  become  self- 
supporting  under  the  private  enterprise 
system,  not  under  some  system  of  Gov- 
ernment dole.  That  is  why  this  program 
is  based  upon  providing  support  for  and 
inducements  to  private  enterprise.  We 
help  businessmen  under  this  program 
not  because  they  need  our  help  but  be- 
cause we  need  their  help  in  expanding 
job  opportunities  in  the  areas  where 
these  opportunities  are  now  lacking. 

INVESTMENT    PROGRAM 

This  is  not  a  spending  program,  it  is 
an  investment  program.  By  investing  in 
the  development  of  the  entire  Nation,  we 
will  in  fact  save  money.  We  will  reduce 
our  welfare  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation costs  and  earn  dividends  in  the 
form  of  new  tax  payments. 

And  finally,  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  this  bill  is  to  strengthen  the  ability 
of  separate  communities  to  guide  and 
carry  out  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  It  strengthens  local 
initiative. 

THE   PROSPECTS    OF   THE    BILL 

This  bill  can  achieve  the  virtual 
elimination  of  depressed  areas.  It  could 
be  responsible  for  1  million  extra  jobs 
over  the  next  5  years.  These  jobs  can 
bring  extra  annual  payrolls  of  $3.5  bil- 
lions into  our  depressed  communities. 
These  jobs  can  mean  sales  of  $50  million 
additional  for  household  appliances.  $40 
million  additional  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision. $60  million  for  furniture.  $170 
million  for  automobiles  and  other  neces- 
sary products. 

These  figures  only  hint  at  the  potential 
in  this  bill— a  potential  for  economic 
growth  and  better  lives  for  the  folks  who 
live  in  the  areas  that  are  now  sitting 
helplessly  on  the  sidelines  watching  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  enjoy  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  our  history. 

NO    DUPLICATION 

There  is  no  duplication  in  the  supple- 
mentaiy  grants  portion  of  the  bill  be- 
cause S.  1648  specifically  forbids  dupli- 
cate approvals. 

I  have  heard  talk  that  projects  should 
not  be  approved  under  this  bill  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Any  such  policy  would  be  the  most 
serious  of  injustices.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  depressed  areas  in 
Appalachia — some  of  our  most  serious 
areas — eligible  for  less  help  from  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  than  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Surely,  this  Con- 
gress, which  recognized  the  need  to  do 
something  special  to  help  the  Appalach- 
ian region,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  a 
level  comparable  with  other  areas  of  the 
country,  would  not  want  to  end  up  doing 
something  that  would  renew  the  inequi- 
ties which  it  set  out  to  cure. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  ARA  AND  AFW 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  area  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development  the  President  re- 
ferred to  ARA  repeatedly,  pointing  out 
that  the  program  will  be  based  primar- 
ily on  the  experience  of  ARA  and  APW. 
The  President  emphasized  four  major 
accomplishments  of  the  ARA  program: 

First.  ARA  has  shown  that  helping 
businessmen  to  expand  or  to  build  new 
plants,  can  produce  new  jobs.  Over 
115.000  jobs  will  be  created  when  the 
projects  approved  under  the  ARA  pro- 
gram reach  their  full  potential.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study,  more  than 
three  out  of  four  persons  now  working 
on  ARA-assisted  projects  were  not  work- 
ing full  time  beforehand. 

Second.  ARA  has  shown  that  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  creating  these 
new  jobs  is  repaid  quickly  in  increased 
taxes.  Taking  into  account  all  outlays, 
the  estimated  cost  for  each  ARA  job  is 
$800.  Taxes  will  bring  this  sum  back  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  2  years. 

Third.  ARA  has  shown  that  people  in 
communities  will  work  together  on  self- 
help  programs.  More  than  1,000  local 
committees  are  working  under  the  ARA 
program. 

Fourth.  ARA  has  shown  that  counties 
can  be  grouped  together  advantageously. 
This  forms  the  basis  for  the  economic 
development  district  program  in  the  new 
bill. 

No  one  is  claiming  that  the  ARA  was 
without  defects.  In  fact,  the  House  re- 
port cites  six  deficiencies.  All  of  these 
are  now  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  impressed  during 
the  hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee 
with  the  testimony  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood],  who  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
Certainly,  he  ought  to  be  in  the  position 
of  telling  us  whether  or  not  the  act  works. 

His  testimony  was  overwhelmingly  in 
the  affirmative.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
comes  from  a  county  which  has  con- 
sistently done  worse  than  the  national 
economy  year  after  year.  Yet.  in  the 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  25.000  new  jobs  have 
been  created  in  the  county.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  gone  down  from  over 
13  percent  to  slightly  more  than  6  per- 
cent. The  economy  of  his  district  has 
performed  almost  half  again  as  well  as 
the  national  economy. 

This  is  what  was  accomplished  under 
this  act.  With  the  improvements  which 
this  bill  will  make.  I  am  confident  that  It 
can  accomplish  even  more. 

The  public  works  acceleration  pro- 
gram, which  had  a  more  limited  purpose, 
was  even  more  effective.  Under  this 
program  more  than  7.700  long-needed 
public  works  projects  were  approved. 
These  projects  not  only  met  a  desperate 
need  for  new  facilities  in  areas  which 
could  not  otherwise  afford  them,  but  they 
also  provided  many  man-months  of  em- 
ployment on  the  job  and  they  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
and  new  businesses  as  well. 

We  must  not  forget  accomplishments 
of  these  two  programs,  nor  should  we 
abandon  what  has  been  only  begim.    We 
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can  do  the  same  and  more  under  this 
new  act,  because  we  will  combine  them 
with  new  features  for  greater  effect.  We 
have  attempted  to  weld  all  these  pro- 
grams into  one  unified,  effective,  sensible 
program  that  will  make  available  the 
right  kind  of  help  to  the  places  that  need 
it  most. 

This  bill  will  bring  needed  new  pay- 
rolls for  depressed  communities. 

This  bill  will  bring  needed  new  jobs 
for  the  unemployed. 

This  bill  will  bring  needed  new  fa- 
cilities for  the  public. 

This  bill  will  bring  needed  new  taxes 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  American  people  now  realize  the 
importance  of  public  buying  power  in  our 
economy.  We  have  not  had  a  depression 
in  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  commend  this 
bill  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  the  House. 

It  has  benefits  not  only  for  those  who 
live  in  the  eligible  areas,  but  in  fact  its 
benefits  will  flow  to  all  areas. 

It  should  appeal  to  what  is  humane 
in  all  of  us,  because  it  is  a  bill  which 
will  bring  relief  for  a  desperate  human 
problem — joblessness. 

It  should  apeal  to  what  is  conservative 
in  all  of  us,  because  it  is  a  bill  which  will 
provide  a  greater  return  than  its  initial 
Investment. 

It  is  a  bill  which  provides  significant 
benefits  to  the  North,  to  the  South,  to  the 
East,  and  to  the  West. 

It  is  a  bill  for  the  cities  and  a  bill  for 
the  rural  areas. 

It  is  a  bill  for  the  banker  and  a  bill 
for  his  depositors. 

I  say  to  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
House — whatever  district  you  represent, 
whether  it  is  in  a  depressed  area  or  not, 
your  constituents  will  benefit  from  this 
bill. 

S.  1648,  the  proposed  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
merits  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith], 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.   Speaker.  House   Resolution   503, 
upon  adoption,  will  provide  for  5  hours 
of  debate  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1648, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.    It  will  waive  points 
of  order,  and  although  I  personally  do 
not  think  this  is  necessary,  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  to  waive  points  of  order  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  there  is  some  type  of 
revolving  fund  in  the  amount  of  $220 
million  per  year  which  can  be  used  over 
and  over  without  having  to  go  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee  process. 
The  rule  calls  for  the  bill  to  be  read 
by  titles,  and  the  committee  bill  is  made 
as  an  amendment  for  substitute  for  the 
bill  under  consideration.     The  rule   is 
open   from  the  standpoint   of   offering 
amendments. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  would 
have  expired  on  June  30,  1965.  You  will 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  June  23,  by 


a  vote  of  224  to  167,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  was  extended  for  a  period  of  2 
months  until  August  31,  1965.  It  was  my 
understanding  at  that  time  that  probable 
legislation  would  be  offered  to  extend  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  In  fact,  it  was 
my  impression  that  the  2-month  exten- 
sion was  granted  in  order  to  give  the 
committee  sufficient  time  to  work  out 
appropriate  legislation. 

Apparently  I  was  wrong  in  that  as- 
sumption. Statements  which  I  have 
heard  subsequent  thereto  have  indicated 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  sufficient  votes  could  be 
obtained  to  extend  this  very  unsatisfac- 
tory program,  with  the  result  that  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  combined 
with  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
and  we  now  have  S.  1648  before  us  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1648  Is  basically  a 
uniting  of  two  present  programs  of  pub- 
lic works  and  redevelopment  projects, 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  The  com- 
bined program  will  be  administered  by 
a  new  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  committee  report,  pages  45  to  56, 
contains  a  summary  of  reports  made  over 
the  last  year  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  programs.  It  details  examples  of 
poor  administration,  overstated  claims  of 
success,  poor  procedures  for  approving 
projects  based  on  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
inadequate  analysis  of  pertinent  avail- 
able information.  There  are  17  such 
reports,  all  critical.  Taken  together  they 
paint  a  very  poor  picture  of  two  major 
Federal  programs  which  are  now  to  be 
combined  into  one  massive  multibillion- 
doUar  program,  when  prudence,  and 
available  evidence  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  what  is  truly  needed  is  a  com- 
plete reevaluation  of  this  program.  Cer- 
tainly the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  have 
proven  that  they  are  not  the  answer. 

The  total  cost  of  S.  1648  through  June 
30.  1970.  is  set  at  $3.3  bUlion;  $2  billion 
of  this  total  is  contained  in  title  I,  which 
sets  up  the  direct  and  supplemental  grant 
programs.  Direct  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent and  supplemental  ones  of  up  to  80 
percent  are  authorized  by  title  I  for  pub- 
lic works  and  redevelopment  facilities 
which  it  is  claimed  will  directly  or  in- 
directly improve  the  long-term  employ- 
ment In  the  area.  Supplemental  grants 
are  available  for  approved  projects  where 
local  capital  is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity,  under  criteria  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

An  additional  $850  million  is  author- 
ized under  title  II  to  provide  for.  first, 
guarantees  of  up  to  90  percent  for  pri- 
vate working  capital  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  direct  loan  projects,  and 
second,  loans  of  up  to  65  percent  for  the 
purchase  or  development  of  land  and  fa- 
cilities for  industrial  or  commercial  use. 
Title  ni   authorizes  $25  million  an- 
nually for  5  years  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  research,  expanding  the  pro- 
gram now  available  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.    It  also  sets  up  a  board 
to  study  the  effect  of  Government  pro- 


curement policies  on  regional  develop- 
ment, and  to  report  within  2  years. 

Title  IV  sets  up  eligibility  requirements 
under  the  program.  To  qualify,  an  area 
must  first  have  substantial  and  persist- 
ent imemployment;  or  second,  have  a 
median  family  income  of  40  percent,  or 
less,  of  the  national  average;  or  third, 
suffer  a  sudden  loss  of  jobs  it  will  not 
be  able  to  make  up  within  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod; or  fourth,  be  eligible  as  of  March  1, 
1965,  for  assistance  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act;  or  fifth,  have  suffered 
a  substantial  loss  of  population  due  to 
lack  of  employment  opportunities. 

Title  IV  also  establishes  a  new  pro- 
gram of  multicounty  development  dis- 
tricts, each  containing  at  least  two  re- 
development areas  and  one  development 
center;  $50  million  annually  for  4  years 
is  authorized. 

Title  V  authorizes  regional  planning 
commissions,  similar  to  the  one  set  up 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act;  $15  million  is  authorized 
annually  for  5  years  as  grants  to  the 
commissions. 

Titles  VI  and  VU  deal  with  adminis- 
trative and  technical  provisions. 

S.  1648  is  a  vague  and  poorly  drafted 
bill.  Many  of  the  bad  features  stem  from 
this  weakness.  The  following  observa- 
tions should  be  noted  in  considering  the 
bill: 

Fix-st.  There  is  no  i-equirement  for  the 
State  or  local  governments  receiving  Fed- 
eral grants  to  maintain  their  prior  level 
of  expenditures  on  projects  on  which 
they  receive  Federal  assistance.  The  Ap- 
palachian bill  required  this  much  and 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  re- 
quired an  increase  equal  to  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  project  cost. 

Second.  S.  1648  has  no  provision,  as 
did  the  Appalachian  bill,  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Federal  grants  in  relocating  a 
business  or  industrial  plant  from  one 
area  to  another.  Grants  may  be  made 
for  facilities,  sewers,  waterlines,  streets, 
and  so  forth,  w^hose  purpose  may  be  to 
lure  industry  away  from  its  present  loca- 
tion. 

Third.  Section  202  guarantees  up  to 
90  percent  of  private  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  title  I  projects.  There  are 
no  guidelines  as  to  the  size  of  the  loan 
to  be  guaranteed,  the  rate  of  interest,  the 
time  period,  and  so  forth.  The  only  lim- 
itation is  the  authorization  of  $170  mil- 
lion annually  for  5  years. 

Fourth.  Title  II  sets  up  an  economic 
development  revolving  fund.  This  en- 
ables the  program  to  bypass  Congress, 
avoiding  annual  reviews  through  the 
process  of  annual  appropriations.  The 
Comptroller  General  opposed  this  pro- 
vision in  its  present  form. 

Fifth.  Section  401  sets  up  criteria  for 
qualifying  are£is  for  assistance.  The 
Secretary  is  not  required  to  follow  the 
unemplojmient  standard  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  as  long  as  his  own  criteria 
is  generally  comparable  to  It.  Section 
401  allows  areas  to  be  Included  if  they 
were  included  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  with  no  other  requirement 
to  meet  as  to  the  showing  of  need.  Th's 
allows  432  counties  not  otherwise  eligible 
under  the  act  to  participate.  This  Is 
about  40  percent  of  the  counties  eligible. 


Sixth.  Areas  in  Appalachia  can  receive 
funds  under  the  bill.  The  only  limita- 
tion is  that  funds  granted  under  S.  1648 
cannot  go  to  projects  already  approved 
under  the  Appalachia  program.  New 
projects  may  be  funded  out  of  S.  1648. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  have  been 
discredited  because  of  their  ineffectual- 
ity  and  poor  administration,  S.  1648 
would  reactivate  and  broaden  both  pro- 
grams. It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that 
this  should  not  be  done  at  the  present 
time. 

It  may  be  that  my  thinking  Is  much 
too  conservative  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  desires  of  the  Great  Society,  but  from 
my  college  studies,  including  economics, 
my  experience  as  an  attorney  for  many 
corporations  over  the  years  and  my  as- 
sociation with  various  businesses,  it  is 
clearly  indicated  to  me  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  spend  and  spend  on  program 
after  program  and  still  hope  to  main- 
tain a  reasonably  sound  fiscal  status  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

We  are  presently  faced  with  a  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  in  that  regard  I  have 
approved  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. I  have  made  two  detailed  speeches 
in  that  regard  and  firmly  believe  that  if 
we  do  not  defeat  communism  in  this 
area,  communism  will  spread  through 
the  entire  southeast  Asia  area,  eventually 
to  other  areas  and  eventually  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Since  this 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  started,  the 
Communists  have  probably  made  more 
strides  in  the  United  States  than  they 
made  during  many  years  prior  thereto. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. 

We  are  being  asked  for  additional 
money  to  carry  on  the  defense  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  I  will  support  the  request. 
I  supported  appropriate  salary  increases 
for  the  military,  I  supported  the  defense 
appropriation,  and  I  will  support  all 
measures  which  have  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. But  to  start  these  new  programs 
and  expand  existing  ones,  to  spend  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  on  foreign  aid,  to 
Increase  the  farm  program  which  we 
will  be  requested  to  do  next  week,  to 
expand  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
program,  and  on  and  on,  simply  on  a 
basis  of  spending  money  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  five  consecu- 
tive fiscal  year  deficits  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations  are  aggregated 
with  those  of  the  last  5  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  cause  for  exuberance.  The 
sum  of  the  deficits  of  the  Eisenhower 
years  was  $14  billion,  and  $12.4  billion 
of  this  came  from  the  so-called  reces- 
sion year  of  1959.  For  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  the  deficit  is  $28.3  biUion, 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  Eisen- 
hower deficit.  This  is  an  average  of 
about  $5.6  billion  a  year.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  when  the  deficit 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  announced  as 
being  only  $3.5  billion,  apparently  this 
was  supposed  to  be  cause  for  us  to  shout 
with  joy.  In  other  words,  the  deficit  was 
anticipated  to  be  somewhat  over  $5  bil- 


lion. It  reminds  me  of  the  situation 
where  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
large  corporation  would  be  beaming  and 
glowing  with  self-satisfaction  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  when 
he  stated.  "I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  we  only  lost  $1 
billion  last  year  when  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  lose  twice  that  much.  We 
hope  to  keep  the  loss  at  the  same  amount 
this  year,  but  it  might  be  more."  Where- 
upon the  meeting  would  break  up  and 
the  stockholders  would  rush  out  to  their 
brokers  to  buy  more  stock  on  the  basis  of 
being  so  happy  they  did  not  lose  as  much 
as  they  thought  they  v/ere  going  to  lose. 

Information  is  reported  that  there 
was  a  furniture  factory  in  Vamey, 
W.  Va.,  which  the  ARA  decided  was 
needed  to  provide  employment  in  the 
area.  They  called  it  National  Seating  & 
Dimension,  Inc.,  and  put  up  somewhere 
between  $572,000  and  $679,960  for  it. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
added  another  $288,000  for  working 
capital. 

With  an  investment  of  around  $1  mil- 
lion the  plant  opened.  In  25  months  it 
closed.  Operating  losses  were  $678,000. 
ARA  was  stuck  with  a  highly  touted  fail- 
ure. Apparently,  whoever  selected  the 
site  made  a  monumental  mistake.  It 
was  miles  from  anywhere  without  even 
a  railroad  spur  to  carry  the  finished 
products  to  market.  Retraining  of  coal 
miners  was  supervised  by  inexperienced, 
incompetent  personnel. 

The  men  assembled  parts  for  sale 
while  in  training.  They  were  shipped  to 
customers.  Most  of  the  parts  were  shod- 
dy, came  unglued,  or  were  otherwise  un- 
acceptable. Complaints  poured  in,  and 
capital  WPS  lacking  to  make  up  money 
lost  on  the  orders. 

There  was  labor  trouble  the  whole 
time  the  plant  was  open.  There  were 
no  strikes  but  the  workers  slowed  down 
and  held  protest  meetings.  The  chair- 
man of  the  company  board  summed  up 
the  local  attitude,  "The  men  were  little 
more  than  apprentices  and  felt  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  never  let  the 
plant  clo.se,  no  matter  what  happened." 

We  are  now  enjoying  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  eras  in  our  history.  We 
should  be  reducing  our  national  debt, 
but  instead  we  continue  spending  more 
than  we  take  in  year  after  year  and 
produce  one  deficit  after  another  and 
increase  rather  than  reduce  the  debt. 

Whether  we  want  to  admit  it  or 
not,  we  are  engaged  in  an  actual  war 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  when  we  are  at 
war  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  dispensing  with  spending  for 
nonessential  purposes  and  programs.  I 
believe  we  should  wait  a  time  with  pa- 
tience to  see  how  our  expanded  educa- 
tion programs  will  work  out,  how  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  v/ill  work 
out.  the  expanded  housing  bill,  the  Ap- 
palachia program,  the  expanded  omni- 
bus farm  bill  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  that  for 
the  future  welfare  of  our  groat  Republic, 
this  bill  before  us  today  should  be  de- 
feated and  that  we  should  have  a  de- 
tailed study  and  reevaluation  of  our  sit- 
uation between  now  and  next  year  in  or- 
der that  we  can  more  intelligently  ap- 


proach matters  such  as  are  being  pre- 
sented to  us  today  in  S.  1648. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  state 
why  points  of  order  were  waived  on  this 
bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  at- 
tempted to  state  why  they  were  waived. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  voted  to  waive  points 
of  order  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  is  some  type  of  revolving  fund  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  in  the  sum  of  $220  mil- 
lion per  year  for  5  years  and  waiving 
points  of  order  will  permit  that  to  con- 
tinue without  having  to  go  through  the 
appropriations  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  was  packed  in 
order  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  on  various  bills.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  if  he 
wishes.    I  agree  with  him,  though. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  our  distinguished  Par- 
liamentarian is  now  in  the  process  of 
bringing  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the 
House  up  to  date.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
is  going  to  continue  endlessly  and  for- 
ever. I  would  suggest  that  we  take  this 
work  away  from  the  Parliamentarian, 
turn  the  rule  book  over  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  let  them  write  the  ticket 
for  conduct  of  the  House  in  the  future, 
because  to  deprive  the  Members  of  mak- 
ing points  of  order  against  bills  is  to 
deprive  the  House  of  ability  to  freely 
work  its  will,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows. 

Furthermore,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
this  afternoon  about  the  wonderful  era 
of  alleged  prosperity  in  this  country,  the 
greatest  prosperity  the  Nation  has  even 
known  or  words  to  that  effect.  If  this  is 
true,  why  do  the  same  speakers  allege 
there  are  some  25  million  people  living 
in  poverty?  If  this  is  true,  why  have 
we  been  confronted  with  all  of  the  pov- 
erty legislation  that  has  come  before  us, 
including  this  bill? 

I  would  like  somebody  to  tell  me  how 
we  can  be  enjoying  the  greatest  era  of 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  this  country 
and  still  be  wallowing  in  poverty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  cannot 
explain  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  some  of  these 
people  who  do  so  much  talking  about  it 
would  get  up  here  and  give  us  some  of 
the  facts  of  life. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Eomondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  because  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  able  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  just — I  am 
quite    sure    unintentionally — misstated 
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rather  substantially  the  facts  concern- 
ing this  revolving  fund.  He  described  it 
as  a  $660  million  a  year  fund.  Yet,  if 
the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  77  of 
the  bill  he  will  find  that  funds  go  Into 
this  revolving  fund  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses under  section  201  and  under  sec- 
tion 403;  and  he  will  find  that  under 
section  201  there  is  authorization  for  not 
more  than  $170  million  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually.  So  that  $170  million  has 
to  be  appropriated  annually  to  go  into 
the  fund.  And  he  will  find  under  sec- 
tion 403  that  there  is  authorization  for 
not  to  exceed  $50  million  a  year  to  be 
appropriated  annually  into  this  fund. 

So.  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  being  $660  million  a  year 
going  into  the  fund.  In  the  second 
place,  both  of  those  two  sections  pro- 
vide that  the  payments  into  the  fund 
shall  be  pursuant  to  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate upon  specific  appropriations. 

In  all  honesty  there  is  a  provision  that 
collections  and  repayments  received 
under  this  act  can  go  into  the  fund  once 
the  fund  is  operative.  So  in  that  sense 
there  will  be  some  repayments  over  the 
20-  to  25-year  period  of  these  loans 
going  into  this  revolving  fund,  without 
specific  appropriation  procedure,  if  this 
bill  is  in  operation  for  that  long  a  time, 
which  is  very  doubtful. 

Certainly  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  $660  million  a 
year  revolving  fund  independent  of  any 
appropriations  control  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  bill  of  great  magnitude  being 
considered,  I  believe,  by  probably  one- 
fourth  of  the  Members  of  the  House  pres- 
ent in  the  House.  We  have  gotten  into 
that  habit  recently.  But  I  do  not  think 
in  this  discussion  up  to  now  we  have  had 
any  appreciable  consideration  of  what, 
I  think,  is  the  reason  why  this  bill  ought 
not  to  pass.  And  that  is  the  previous 
history,  the  history  of  what  has  hap- 
pened concerning  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  and  the  bill  which  was  called 
the  acceleration  of  public  works  bill, 
both  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, were  tried,  and  failed.  And  when 
they  came  back  to  Congress  for  a  further 
appropriation  and  an  extension.  Con- 
gress voted  them  down,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  discarded  this  program. 

Now  it  comes  back  here  disguised 
under  a  new  administrative  agency, 
coming  out  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee instead  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  previously  handled  it. 
This  bill,  like  the  previous  bill,  is  so 
vague  and  indefinite  and  so  extensive  in 
its  grant  of  authority  of  administration 
that  no  one  knows  to  what  extent  this 
thing  can  go. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  area  that 
is  proposed  to  be  covered.  My  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Madden],  in  his  opening  statement,  said 
that  this  covers  the  waterfront;  every- 
body was  to  be  advantaged,  every  area 
was  to  be  advantaged  by  this  bill.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  in 


reporting  the  bill  reported  out  a  map — 
I  have  it  in  my  pocket  somewhere — of 
what  areas  would  be  benefited  by  this. 
The  principal  area,  you  will  note,  is  the 
Appalachian  region,  covered  like  a 
blanket  with  a  second  layer  of  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  will  remem- 
ber that  in  March  of  this  year— and 
there  was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  it — 
we  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Appa- 
lachia  area.  It  has  not  even  gotten 
warm.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
needed  or  whether  it  is  going  to  work. 
Here  we  come  along  with  this  bill  in 
August,  that  covers  Appalachia  again 
for  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  wondering 
when  Congress  is  going  to  assume  some 
of  its  own  responsibilities  for  legislating 
and  nail  these  things  down  so  that  when 
we  pass  a  bill  we  know  what  is  going  to 
be  permitted  and  what  happens  under 
it.  and  stop  duplicating  relief  programs 
on  top  of  relief  programs. 

But  we  pass  bills  with  this  vague  au- 
thority to  some  bureaucrat  to  administer 
and  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  in  great 
globs  of  billions  of  dollars.  After  It  is 
done  we  do  not  know  what  is  happening 
down  there. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  anybody 
knows  here  what  vague  authorities  we 
have  granted  to  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  this  bill  passed  the  other 
day,  about  a  half  inch  thick?  I  just 
wish  the  Members  would  take  the  time, 
out  of  curiosity  if  nothing  else,  to  read 
the  first  title  of  that  bill  which  is  rent 
subsidies  for  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  in  financial  distress,  and  tell  me 
what  Is  the  limit  on  how  much  you  can 
pay  on  the  rent  of  a  person  who  would 
like  to  become  accustomed  to  a  more 
elaborate  apartment  or  dwelling  place. 
Just  look  at  that  little  formula — and 
it  took  me  about  a  half  an  hour  to  figure 
it  out,  but  I  figure  that  in  the  areas  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  high  a  person  Is  en- 
titled to  public  housing  whose  income 
is  up  in  some  places,  as  it  was  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  that  bill, 
between  $10,000  and  $12,000  a  year. 
And.  If  you  will  take  and  figure  that  out 
under  the  formula  as  to  how  much  rent 
one  of  these  relief  persons  can  get  in 
the  way  of  rent,  he  could  rent  an  apart- 
ment and  the  Government  would  pay 
up  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400  or  $500  a  month.  Look  at  it  your- 
self. It  is  the  first  title  in  that  bill.  I 
think  it  might  make  you  sit  up  and  take 
notice  about  a  lot  of  things. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  many  illus- 
trations— and  I  wish  I  had  more  time. 
In  the  Rules  Committee  when  this  bill 
was  under  consideration  something  was 
said  about  recreation  in  this  bill,  and 
that  brought  up  another  subject.  I  was 
informed  that  we  had  peculiar  functions 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
You  know  what  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is.  Well,  what  we  thought 
it  was,  was  something  to  help  the  little 
farmer  and  small  farmer  who  needed 
help,  and  God  knows  they  do  need  plenty 
of  it.  They  are  not  getting  It  out  of 
these  programs. 

Well,  it  developed,  or  rather  it  was 
stated  there,  that  this  Farmers  Home 
Administration  was  fostering  the  build- 


ing on  farms,  to  possibly  take  them  out 
of  production,  golf  courses  and  country 
clubs.    Now,  that  astonished  me  so  that 

1  could  not  believe  it  and  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Administrator.  I  wrote  that  let- 
ter on  the  20th  of  July,  and  I  waited  for 

2  weeks  and  did  not  get  an  answer.  I 
just  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  au- 
thorized to  do  it  and  how  much  of  it  was 
being  done  with  this  money  which  sup- 
posedly was  being  spent  on  the  farmers. 
I  wrote  a  second  letter  and  sent  a  copy 
of  the  first  letter,  and  I  still  did  not  get 
any  answer.  We  spoke  about  it  in  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday,  and  one  of 
my  friends  said,  "I  have  a  friend  in  that 
agency  and  I  am  sure  if  I  call  him  on  the 
phone  he  will  give  you  an  answer." 

The  answer  is  that  they  are  not, 
strange  to  say,  granting  them;  but  under 
their  authority  they  are  guaranteeing 
loans  to  build  golf  courses  all  over  the 
country,  going  much  farther  than  I  had 
thought,  golf  courses  and  country 
clubs  in  rural  communities.  I  find  by 
counting  this  up  that  most  of  your 
States  are  involved.  If  you  need  recrea- 
tion on  golf  courses,  you  will  find  them 
in  your  State  if  you  will  look  into  this. 

I  added  it  up,  from  the  list  given  in  the 
letter,  and  we  are  now  fostering  the 
building  of  160  golf  courses  and  country 
clubs.  By  doing  so,  I  am  told,  this  will 
take  that  amount  of  farmland  out  of 
surplus  production.  That  seems  to  be 
the  justification.  What  a  farmer  that 
has  to  get  up  at  sunrise  and  work  until 
after  sundown  on  his  farm  is  going  to  do 
with  a  golf  course,  I  do  not  know.  Yet 
I  am  told  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  farming 
areas. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  by  this  vague. 
Indefinite,  and  perfectly  wide  open  au- 
thorization, we  are  doing  in  all  of  these 
programs.  I  am  not  speaking  of  this 
program  in  particular,  although  it  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and  it  pro- 
vides a  program  that  the  Congress  has 
tried  and  repudiated. 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  was  re- 
pudiated— and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  peo- 
ple who  come  from  industrial  areas  that 
expect  you  to  look  after  the  industry  of 
your  community.  This  not  only  involves 
taking  Industry  from  one  part  of  the 
country  that  needs  It  to  another  part  of 
the  country  that  does  need  It,  although 
we  were  assured  that  would  not  be  done. 
We  were  assured  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  it  will  not  happen,  but  I  received 
a  letter  this  morning,  and  I  expect  a 
good  many  of  you  got  it,  from  the  poultry 
industry.  That  is  an  industry  that  Is 
suffering  from  overproduction.  The 
scientific  methods  of  producing  chickens, 
turkeys,  and  poultry  are  encouraging 
greater  production. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  This  is  from 
a  representative  of  the  industry,  the 
chicken-raising  Industry.  They  are 
compJaining  that  while  they  are  over- 
producing now,  this  ARA  outfit  is  en- 
couraging more  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  letter  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  complaining  because  this  same 
outfit  we  are  talking  about  now,  that  you 
are  going  to  give  many  millions  to,  to 
keep  on  doing  what  they  are  doing,  is 
about  to  finance  a  loan  to  put  up  a  very 
elaborate  broiler  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  that  is  in  the  Appalachia 
area,  and  It  needs  industry. 

So  they  are  going  to  produce  more 
chickens  with  this  money  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  them,  when  we  have  more 
chickens  than  we  can  consume.  One  of 
the  biggest  industries  in  this  country  is 
the  poultry-raising  business,  which  Is  in 
a  sad  condition  at  this  time.  Now,  why 
do  you  want  to  do  this  and  raise  a  lot 
more  chickens  to  increase  that  problem? 
These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  are 
not  taken  care  of  in  this  bill,  and  these 
are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  will  per- 
sist, and  many  such  problems  were  men- 
tioned in  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

I  just  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
stop  this  kind  of  thing,  and  It  is  about 
time  the  Congress  stopped  delegating  its 
duty  to  legislate  to  administrators  in  the 
executive  departments,  because  after  you 
pass  one  of  these  vague  bills,  and  I  could 
show  you  a  dozen  of  them  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  now,  you  just  do 
not  know  where  they  start  and  where 
they  stop  and  what  they  can  do  and 
what  they  are  prohibited  from  doing. 
And  when  they  are  in  doubt  about  it, 
they  construe  the  law  as  they  think  it 
ought  to  be  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred previously  Is  as  follows: 

National  Broiler  Council, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  9, 1965. 
Re  application  before  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  for  an   Industrial 
loan   to   finance   an   Integrated  broiler- 
producing    operation,    filed    by    Greater 
New  Castle  Development  Corp.  and  Lip- 
man  Bros..  Inc. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  On  behalf  of 
the  National  Broiler  Council  as  well  as  the 
Delmarva  Poultry  Industry,  Inc.,  Mississippi 
Poultry  Improvement  Association,  West  Vir- 
ginia Poultry  Association,  Virginia  Poultry 
Association,  Delaware  Poultry  Improvement 
Association,  Eastern  Shore  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  Association  (Delmarva  Peninsula). 
North  Carolina  Poultry  Processors  Associa- 
tion, Alabama  Poultry  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Eastern  Shore  Poultry  Growers 
Exchange.  Southeastern  Poultry  «c  Egg  Fed- 
eration, Arkansas  Poultry  Federation,  Inc., 
and  Georgia  Poultry  Federation,  we  urgently 
request  you  to  Inquire  Into  and  oppose  this 
application  for  an  ARA  Industrial  loan  to  es- 
tablish a  fully  Integrated  broiler-producing 
operation  In  New  Castle,  Pa.  We  believe  this 
loan  application  must  be  denied  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  iTie  loan  will  not  cause  any  net  Increase 
In  employment.  Although  the  proposed 
facility  will  employ  perhaps  300  workers,  that 
many  more  would  become  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  loan  In  other  broiler-growing 
areas  whose  living  Index  is  much  worse  than 
that  In  New  Castle,  Pa.,  due  to  the  Inability 
of  the  Nation  to  absorb  this  extra  production. 

2.  The  loan  would  be  made  in  an  area 
where    substantial   unemployment    (6    per- 


cent) does  not  exist.  The  E>epartment  of 
Labor  removed  the  New  Castle  area  from  the 
critical  unemployment  list  more  than  6 
months  ago.  In  April  1965,  this  area  had 
only  2.4  percent  unemployed.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  reported  to  Congress 
(April  1964)  ARA's  processing  and  granting 
of  loans  In  areas  which  were  no  longer  eli- 
gible for  such  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

3.  The  loan  would  add  350,000  broilers 
per  week  to  an  Industry  USDA  reports  Is 
heading  toward  an  unprecedented  oversup- 
ply  problem. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's 
July  22,  1965,  Issue  of  Poultry  and  Egg  Sit- 
uation warns  of  a  10-  to  15-percent  over- 
production and  lower  broiler  prices  In  the 
next  several  months.  Other  projections  In- 
dicate this  overproduction  condition  wlU 
exist  at  least  for  the  next  few  years. 

4.  No  Investigation  or  inquiry  was  ever 
conducted  by  the  ARA  Into  the  effect  of  the 
loan  on  existent  Integrated  operators  and 
contract  farmers  In  competitive  broiler 
areas. 

The  area  which  would  be  served  by  the 
proposed  facility  Is  being  adequately  served 
with  processed  broilers  by  other  broiler- 
growing  areas.  Contract  farmers  and  In- 
tegrated operators  with  substantial  shorter- 
term  commercial  bank  loans  might  easily 
be  forced  Into  bankruptcy  If  this  loan  Is 
approved. 

5.  The  money  sought  by  the  applicants  Is 
available  to  them  from  private  sources  at 
reasonable  rates. 

The  applicants  have  made  no  effort,  nor 
have  they  been  so  required  by  ARA,  to  se- 
cure private  capital  at  rates  paralleling  those 
secured  by  other  Industry  integrated  oper- 
ators and  contract  farmers,  which  rates  are 
normal  and  reasonable  for  industrial  fa- 
cilities as  contemplated.  F\irther  substan- 
tiation of  Llpman  Bros.'  ability  to  finance 
this  facility  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
indicated  their  determination  to  build  the 
facility  whether  they  obtain  approval  from 
ARA  or  not. 

Members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee are  familiar  with  this  matter  and  can 
add  further  detail  to  what  has  been  set  forth 
above.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide you  with  complete  substantiation  of 
the  statements  herein. 

We  again  urge  you  to  take  action  to  avoid 
this  misapplication  of  Federal  funds  and 
this  blatant  and  Illegal  use  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Paris,  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mad- 
den]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  Is  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  1 
minute  of  time,  I  want  to  say,  in  my  23 
years  in  the  Congress,  although  we  re- 
vere and  honor  our  distinguished  Rules 
Committee  chairman,  on  programs  of 
this  type  I  have  never  observed  the  gen- 
tleman supporting  or  voting  for  programs 
of  this  legislative  category  and  his  re- 
marks of  opposition  do  not  surprise 
me  or  other  members.  I  notice  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  mentioned  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  deplored  what,  in  his 
opinion,  was  going  to  happen  if  we  did  not 
curtail  expenditures  in  areas  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  Well,  22  years 
ago  when  I  came  to  the  Congress,  the 
national  debt  was  $210  billion  and  our 
gross  national  product  was  $220  billion. 


Today  our  national  debt  is  arovmd  $325 
billion  and  the  gross  national  product 
is  $630  billion.  So  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  worry  about  the  country  going  to  the 
dogs  If  we  continue  to  legislate  programs 
to  increase  the  Nation's  buying  power, 
take  people  oflF  the  relief  rolls  so  they  can 
be  taxpayers  instead  of  tax  dependents. 

I  remember  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  programs  similar  to  this 
legislation  were  defeated  or  greatly  cur- 
tailed. We  endured  the  pain  of  four  de- 
pressions during  the  8  years  of  that  ad- 
ministration. 

But  in  the  first  5  years  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  the  gross 
national  product  went  up  over  $150  bil- 
lion. This  prosperity  brought  millions 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  produced 
more  money  In  the  form  of  State  and 
local  taxes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  on  checking  my 
notes  the  amount  of  $660  million  which 
I  mentioned  is  the  total  annual  cost  of 
the  bill  per  year  and  it  is  not  all  in  the 
revolving  fund.  I  think  that  figure 
would  be  around  $220  million  per  year. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  calling  this  to 
my  attention  and  I  want  to  correct  the 
Record  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son I  have  asked  for  this  time  Is  to  make 
sure  that  the  record  is  clear  relating 
to  the  matter  of  this  revolving  fund 
which  was  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

The  language  clearly  states  that  this 
revolving  fund,  established  under  sec- 
tion 203,  which  fund  is  known  as  the  eco- 
nomic development  revolving  fund,  shall 
last  in  perpetuity.  It  is  not  limited  to 
5  years. 

Second,  the  fund  is  not  subject  to  Ap- 
propriations Committee  review  of  any 
kind. 

There  is  payable  into  the  fund,  on  an 
annual  basis  for  5  years,  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $220  million  per  year. 

In  addition  to  that  $220  million  per 
annum,  there  is  payable  into  this  revolv- 
ing fund,  in  perpetuity,  interest  which  Is 
paid  on  these  loans  when  the  loans  are 
repaid,  which  goes  into  this  fund. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  appears  on 
lines  21  through  24  on  page  77  of  the  bill, 
there  is  to  be  paid,  and  I  quote: 

There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the  fund 
such  funds  as  have  been  paid  Into  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Fund  or  may  be  received 
from  obligations  outstanding  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act — 

Meaning  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
in  existence — which  means,  according  to 
the  majority  report — and  I  am  reading 
on  page  3  of  that  report — $302,740,000  in 
addition  to  that — 

a  substantial  portion  of  which  Is  repayable 
with  Interest. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
possible  that  at  least  $1.1  billion  under 
the  authorization  in  this  bill  and  $302 
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million  under  the  authorization  in  the 
previous  bill,  a  total  of  $1.4  billion,  will 
go  into  this  fund  without  Congress  hav- 
ing even  a  right  to  look  at  it,  and  that 
will  be  in  perpetuity  without  review  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  the  ap- 
propriations process.  This  is  contrary 
to  any  precedent  of  which  I  know  at  the 
present  time  in  such  agencies  as  the 
FHA,  where  there  is  a  revolving  fund  un- 
der proper  review. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  than  half  of 
the  Nation's  poverty  is  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation.  Many  rural  communities 
have  undertaken  programs  to  revitalize 
their  economy.  The  economic  develop- 
ment measures  which  this  Congress  has 
passed  over  the  last  AV2  years  have  done 
much  to  aid  these  efforts  and  to  instill 
new  hope  in  rural  areas. 

The  projects  carried  out  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  many  of 
these  communities.  In  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  which  I  rep- 
resent, the  ARA  programs  have  been  of 
great  benefit. 

S.  1648.  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  will  be  another 
important  tool  in  these  development  ef- 
forts. Chairman  George  H.  Fallon  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  was  very 
kind  in  soliciting  comments  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
various  phases  of  this  bill. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  legislation.  This 
is  no  new  untried  measure  the  House 
considers  today.  It  is  a  combination,  an 
extension,  and  an  improvement  of  two 
of  the  counti-y's  most  successful  under- 
takings in  regional  economic  develop- 
ment— the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1964. 

While  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  when  we  re- 
viewed the  bill  on  Mr.  Fallon's  invita- 
tion. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
was  most  interested  in  the  area  and  dis- 
trict eligibility  province  of  the  bill  con- 
tained in  title  IV.  Of  especial  interest  is 
the  new  criteria  for  determining  area 
eligibility.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  new  proposed  criteria 
would  eliminate  many  areas  now 
qualified  to  participate  under  the  exist- 
ing Area  Redevelopment  Act  area  eligi- 
bility definition.  This  view  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  fact  that  during  the  discus- 
sion it  was  brought  out  that  some  900 
rural  areas  which  now  qualify  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  program,  less 
than  30  F>ercent  of  these  would  be  eligible 
to  participate  under  the  new  definition 
as  proposed.  Tliis  is  a  matter  which  de- 
serves the  most  intense  consideration. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  rural 
areas — where  the  need  is  so  great — did 
not  share  in  an  equitable  manner.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  Intent 
of  this  legislation  to  Include  fully  the 
rural  areas  and  communities. 


The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
also  noted  that  sections  16  and  17  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Act 
which  relate  to  training  have  been  de- 
leted from  the  bill  and  in  effect  replaced 
by  section  241  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  as  amended 
which  recently  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  other  words  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  public  works  and  economic 
development  bill  of  training  or  coordina- 
tion of  training. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  pro- 
grams now  successfully  in  operation  as  a 
result  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
program  could  not  have  been  so  con- 
cluded without  adequate  training  provi- 
sions. 

We  should  make  it  clear  that  it  is  our 
intent  to  have  meaningful  coordination 
of  training  in  the  Administrator's  oflBce. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
also  was  concerned  over  the  rather  ex- 
treme delay  in  time  which  transpires 
from  the  day  upon  which  a  project  ap- 
plication is  received  and  then  finally 
acted  upon.  I  hope  some  means  can  be 
found  to  eliminate  this  delay  which  has 
existed  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  program. 

In  general  the  committee  approved  of 
the  liberalized  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram under  title  II.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant to  the  communities  is  the  provi- 
sion permitting  the  local  people  to  be  re- 
paid as  fast  as  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  original  law.  local  industrial  de- 
velopment ooiporations  could  not  be  re- 
paid for  their  10  percent  of  each  loan 
until  the  Federal  Government  was  en- 
tirely repaid.  This  could  mean  25  years 
before  they  could  get  their  first  nickel 
back.  This  has  meant  tying  up  the  com- 
munities' funds,  not  permitting  them  to 
revolve  and  be  used  again  for  additional 
growth  and  diversification. 

The  new  act  permits  communities  to 
be  repaid  as  fast  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— a  great  improvement.  Their  se- 
curity will  still  be  junior  to  the  Govern- 
ment's, but  they  will  begin  to  get  their 
money  back  for  reuse  many  years  earlier. 

Next,  the  community  will  only  be  re- 
quired to  put  5  percent  on  each  loan  and 
the  entrepreneur,  10  percent.  Now  the 
entrepreneur  puts  up  5  percent  and  the 
community.  10  percent.  For  many  small 
towns  with  large  projects,  this  10-percent 
money  has  been  a  big  stumbling  block. 
Many  have  surmounted  it  successfully, 
but  many  others  have  been  barred  from 
participation  altogether.  Reduction 
should  permit  many  of  these  to  benefit, 
and  at  no  increase  in  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

The  past  4  years'  experience  has  also 
shown  the  need  for  working  capital,  par- 
ticularly for  new  enterprises.  The  new 
act  will  provide  90-percent  working  capi- 
tal guarantees  on  Education  Develop- 
ment Act  projects  where  the  provision 
of  such  working  capital  is  essential  to 
the  project's  success. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  original 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  provided  a 
badly  needed  tool  for  commimities  faced 
with  economic  crisis  to  diversify  and 
broaden  their  economic  base. 

It  is  clear  to  me  and  to  most  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 


needed  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  business  loan  program  under  the 
proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act. 

The  longrun  success  of  our  efforts  to 
improve  depressed  areas  will  depend  very 
largely  on  these  loan  provisions.  Every- 
one recognizes  that  adequate  financing 
is  essential  to  any  business  undertaking. 
You  may  have  trained  workers,  willing 
entrepreneurs,  and  a  market  for  your 
product,  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  before  these  factors  can  make 
a  contribution  to  our  economy. 

In  the  past,  financing  has  been  one  of 
the  serious  needs  of  depressed  areas. 
Local  banks  and  other  sources  of  money 
could  not  meet  the  need  because  of 
years  of  undernourishment  when  the 
areas  suffered  from  high  unemployment. 
Outside  savings  were  reluctant  to  come 
into  a  depressed  area  until  we  had  a 
program  of  positive  action  that  gave 
them  sound  reasons  to  expect  an  im- 
provement in  the  local  economy.  We 
were  often  told  that  we  did  not  need 
this  loan  assistance  because  the  money 
was  available — at  a  price.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  price  was  often  so  high  that 
It  meant  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  for  the  local  indastry.  More- 
over, the  terms  were  so  restricted  and 
maturities  so  limited  that  a  business- 
man who  attempted  to  finance  a  new 
company  or  expand  an  existing  one  was 
crushed  under  the  burden.  The  long- 
term  financing  made  possible  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
Act  has  made  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure — in  fact,  the  differ- 
ence going  into  business  or  turning  to 
something  else — for  many  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

Further,  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  felt  that  broaden- 
ing the  criteria  of  the  act  to  make  loans 
for  needed  public  works,  public  service, 
and  other  direct  or  indirect  facilities 
will  increase  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  a  given  area  by  making  it  more 
economically  and  socially  attractive  for 
business  and  industry  to  remain,  expand, 
or  create  new  plants  in  needed  depressed 
areas. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
the  Public  Works  Committee  for  the 
fine  job  they  have  done  on  this  bill  which 
I  am  sure  will  mean  much  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  inserting  a  copy  of  a  letter  transmit- 
ting the  views  of  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
this  legislation: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CtrRRENCY, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  14,  1965. 
Hon.  George  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman.  Public  Works  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  6  you  sent 
me  a  letter  as  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  making  reference  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act,  H.R.  6991,  which  was  referred  to  your 
committee.  In  this  letter  you  kindly  solic- 
ited comments  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  those  phases  of  the  bill 
of  which  our  committee  had  knowledge.  Of 
course,  the  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency Committee  are  Interested  In  the  entire 
bill,  but  as  you  Indicated,  due  to  past  com- 
mittee interests  the  members,  as  a  result  of 
study  and  hearings  over  the  past  years,  were 
most  qualified  to  comment  on  titles  II  and 
IV  of  the  bill  before  your  committee. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  Informal  hearings 
on  titles  II  and  IV  before  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion. A  hearing  was  held  on  May  11,  1965, 
at  which  time  representatives  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  were  heard.  At  the  close 
of  these  hearings  the  committee  decided  to 
communicate  their  observations  to  you. 
These  observations  follow,  including  other 
comments  and  observations  made  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee. 

1.  In  general  the  committee  approved  of 
the  liberalized  financial  assistance  program 
under  title  II.  It  was  felt  that  redevelop- 
ment areas  could  be  assisted  more  quickly  by 
this  liberalized  financial  assistance  program 
than  other  previous  similar  legislation. 

Further,  the  committee  felt  that  broaden- 
ing the  criteria  of  the  act  to  make  loans  for 
needed  public  works,  public  service  and  other 
direct  or  indirect  facilities  will  Increase  the 
employment  opport\inlties  in  a  given  area 
by  making  it  more  economically  and  socially 
attractive  for  business  and  Industry  to  re- 
main, expand  or  create  new  plants  In  needed 
depressed  areas. 

The  committee  approves  of  the  reduction 
from  10  to  5  percent  in  the  local  share  con- 
tribution under  section  202  of  the  bill,  and 
the  guarantee  of  working  capital. 

Finally,  some  question  was  raised  concern- 
ing the  2-percentage  point  subsidy  featvire 
of  the  bill  on  that  part  of  the  project 
financed  from  private  sources.  Questions 
were  raised  concerning  the  need  for  this  sub- 
sidy, the  ultimate  beneficiaries,  and  basically, 
whether  this  incentive  was  needed  or  not. 
It  is  suggested  that  your  committee  explore 
this  matter  in  detail  to  determine  answers  to 
these  questions. 

2.  The  committee  was  most  Interested  In 
the  area  and  district  eligibility  province  of 
the  bin  contained  In  title  IV.  Of  especial 
interest  is  the  new  criteria  for  determining 
area  eligibility.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  new  proposed  criteria 
would  eliminate  many  areas  now  qualified  to 
participate  under  the  existing  ARA  area 
eligibility  definition.  This  view  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  fact  that  during  the  discussion 
it  was  brought  out  that  of  some  900  rural 
areas  which  now  qualify  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  program,  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  these  would  be  eligible  to  participate 
under  the  new  definition  as  proposed. 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  Intense 
inquiry  since,  as  you  know,  the  true  extent  of 
poverty  in  rural  areas  cannot  necessarily  be 
determined  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  na- 
tional median  Income.  This  formula  has 
discriminatory  features  in  it  which  can  and 
win  adversely  affect  many  rural  areas  of  the 
country. 

Your  committee  may  well  wish  to  consider 
the  possible  retention  of  the  existing  formula 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion Act  as  contained  in  sections  5(a)  and 
5(b).  or  an  amended  version  of  the  proposed 
formula  which  deals  more  equitably  with  the 
depressed  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

The  committee  also  was  concerned  over 
the  rather  extreme  delay  In  time  which 
transpires  from  the  day  upon  which  an  appli- 
cation is  received  and  then  finally  acted 
upon.  This  is  due,  .^s  you  know,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
Involved  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
given  project  has  enough  economic  feasibility 
in  it  to  repay  the  loan  made.  As  a  result  of 
two  agencies — the  ARA  and  the  SBA — being 
involved  in  this  feasibility  determination 
many  projects  for  which  support  had  ini- 
tially been  given  have  gone  by  the  board 
without  coining  to  a  fruitful  conclusion  due 
to  this  delay.     In  other  words,  by  the  time 


all  the  redtape  had  been  cut,  the  sponsors 
had  taken  up  other  Interests  and  were  no 
longer  interested  in  the  project.  Your  com- 
mittee may  well  wish  to  consider  a  solution 
to  this  bottleneck  by  providing  that  the  new 
institution  to  be  created  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  handle  redevelopment  proj- 
ects and  provide  for  its  own  complete  and 
self-contained  economic  analysis  section.  In 
this  way  there  will  no  longer  be  two  agen- 
cies involved  in  ruling  on  such  projects  and 
as  a  result  It  would  be  hoped  that  the  process 
of  feasibility  determination  can  be  expedited 
more  rapidly  than  under  the  current  pro- 
cedure. 

4.  Finally,  your  committee  should  note 
that  sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  Act  which  relates 
to  training  has  been  deleted  from  your  bill 
and  in  effect  replaced  by  section  241  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  as 
amended  which  recently  was  passed  by  the 
Congress.  In  other  words  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  your  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment bill  of  training  or  coordination  of 
training. 

It  Is  obvious  that  many  of  the  programs 
now  successfully  in  operation  as  a  result  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program  could 
not  have  been  so  concluded  without  ade- 
quate training  provisions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  specific  sec- 
tion be  included  In  your  bill  to  clarify  the 
role  of  coordination  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  There  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  about  which  department's 
responsibility  it  should  be  to  supply  coordi- 
nation staff  in  the  redevelopment  office  to 
coordinate  and  make  effective  Job  training 
and  retraining  as  a  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  therefore  suggest 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  in  your 
committee  stipulate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  supply  the  necessary  coor- 
dination staff  within  the  redevelopment 
agency  to  provide  such  coordination  as  will 
be  necessary  to  make  Job  training  more 
effective  in  redevelopment  areas. 

The  above  comments  are  some  of  the  feel- 
ings and  observations  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  As  indicated  above,  attached 
to  this  letter  are  additional  conunents  sub- 
mitted by  members  that  cared  to  do  so. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  neither 
this  letter  nor  any  of  those  attached  will 
restrict  the  right  of  any  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  bill  or  propose  and  sup- 
port any  amendments  thereto. 

Again  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  express  the  committee's  appreciation  to 
you  for  the  courtesy  granted  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  allowing  us  to 
view  pertinent  sections  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  which  is 
now  pending  before  your  committee.  I  trust 
that  these  views  will  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  members  of  your  commit- 
tee. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairm,an. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  indicate  that  I  expect  to  offer  an 


amendment  to  title  I  of  this  legislation  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  with  those  remarks  certain  ex- 
traneous matter,  which  will  be  a  list  of 
counties  which  would  be  included  under 
title  I  in  addition  to  those  presently  cov- 
ered, if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  This  list  broken  down  by 
States  will  be  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

The  matter  is  as  follows : 

Counties  Having  1964  Annual  Average  Un- 
employment OF  6  Percent  or  More  as  of 
August  9, 1965 

(Note. — Complete  information  Is  not  avail- 
able for  all  counties  at  this  time.  Further 
investigations  may  show  that  additional 
areas  will  qualify.  INA  indicates  that  the 
area  will  probably  qualify,  but  the  final 
rate  for  1964  Is  not  available.  Esmeralda 
County,  Nev.,  hais  a  1960  population  of  619 
and  therefore  is  too  small  to  qualify  under 
the  Economic  Development  Act  criteria.) 

STATE    AND  COUNTY 

Alabama:  Cleburne. 

Arkansas :  Greene,  Carroll. 

California:  Glenn,  Yolo,  Lake,  Humboldt, 
Sonoma,  Mariposa,  Shasta.  Merced,  Fresno, 
Kern,  Santa  Clara  (San  Jose),  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles  (except  city  of  San  Diego),  San 
Bernardino-Rlverslde-Ontarlo,  Tulare. 

Colorado:  Pueblo. 

Connecticut:  Waterbury,  Norwich,  Torring- 
ton. 

Florida:  Polk. 

Georgia:  Turner,  Decatur.  MltcheU,  Rock- 
dale, Douglas. 

Indiana:  South  Bend,  Marshall,  St.  Jo- 
seph. 

Kentucky:   Marlon,  Spencer,  Jessamine. 

Louisiana:  Bienville,  Cameron,  Calcsisieu, 
Grsint,  Rapides,  Avoyelles. 

Massachusetts:  Brockton,  Pltchburg-Leo- 
mlnster,  Lawrence-Haverhill,  Mllford,  Nan- 
tucket, Southbrldge-Webster,  Sprlngfleld- 
Chlcopee-Holyoke,  Ware,  Plttsfield. 

Michigan;  Newago,  Mason. 

Minnesota:  Polk,  Becker,  Kittson,  Wa- 
dena. 

Missouri:  Camden,  Marlon,  Ralls,  Pemi- 
scot, Stoddard,  Ray. 

Nevada:  Esmeralda. 

New  Jersey:  Hudson  (Jersey  City),  Pater- 
son-Clifton-Passaic,  Bergen    (part). 

New  York:  Delaware,  Jefferson,  Utica- 
Rome,  Herkimer  County.  Oneida  County. 

North  Carolina:  Dare,  Wilson. 

Ohio:  Warren,  Muskingum. 

Oklahoma:  Caddo.  Kiowa,  Jefferson.  Pot- 
tawatomie. 

Oregon:  Lake. 

Tennessee:  Dyer. 

Texas:  Atascosa,  Cameron,  La  Salle,  Za- 
vala, Hidalgo,  Willacy,  Beaumont-Port  Ar- 
thur, Jefferson,  Orange,  Duval. 

Utah:  Utah. 

Vermont:  Bennington,  Rutland,  Critten- 
den. Addison  (part) . 

Virginia:  Bristol. 

Washington:  Whatcom,  Klickitat,  Grant, 
Seattle,  Kings,  Tacoma,  Pierce. 

West  Virginia:  Jefferson,  Berkeley. 

Wyoming:  Uinta. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  fa- 
cilities, other  financial  assistance  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  economically  distressed 
areas  and  regions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1648,  with  Mr. 
Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BLATNIK  1  will  be  recognized  for  2^2 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  will  be  recognized  for  21/2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon] . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1648 
is  the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
original  legislation  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  March  31, 1965. 
At  that  time,  the  President  said: 

The  millions  of  people  living  In  those 
areas  and  regions  of  our  Nation  which  have 
not  shared  fully  in  our  general  prosperity 
are  In  urgent  need  of  help. 

Transmittal  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress  followed  closely  the  President's 
message  on  area  and  regional  economic 
development  of  March  25,  1965.  In  this 
message  the  President  said: 

The  promise  of  America  Is  opportunity  for 
our  people.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all  Americans  when  any  of  our 
fellow  citizens  Is  denied  the  chance  to  build 
a  full  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 


It  would  be  well  to  underscore  this 
point.  It  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
our  fellow  citizens,  whether  they  live  In 
distressed  areas  or  not.  And  the  condi- 
tions of  economic  life  in  our  distressed 
areas  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  legislators,  whether  they  represent 
districts  with  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions or  not. 

Following  the  Presidential  message.  I 
had  the  honor  of  Introducing  the  pro- 
posed bill  in  this  body  as  H.R.  6991.  A 
number  of  other  colleagues  introduced 
similar  bills.  In  the  Senate,  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Michigan,  Senator  McNamara;  the 
dlstlngvilshed  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Senator  Douglas;  and  37  other  Senators. 
Including  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  from  Kentucky.  Sena- 
tor Cooper. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the 
legislation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  passed 
the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  biparti- 
san vote  of  71  to  12  on  Jime  1. 

In  the  House,  extensive  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  held  an  Informal  hearing 
on  the  bill,  and  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  reported  that  the  committee 
generally  approved  the  financial  assist- 
ance programs  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  considered  with  great  care 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Every  section  was  considered  at  length. 
No  less  than  53  proposed  amendments 
were  debated  over  a  number  of  days. 
Those  members  of  the  committee  who 
opposed  the  bill  were  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  objections  known 
at  length.  There  was  full  and  free  de- 
bate. 

Moreover,  the  committee  took  particu- 
lar care  to  consider  with  special  atten- 
tion the  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  on  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  and  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  the  testimony  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  our 
hearings,  and  amendments  to  the  legis- 
lation recommended  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  Full  attention  was  given  to 
all  these  matters,  and  every  major  point 
is  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

After  lengthy  debate  and  discussion 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  after  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
perfecting  amendments,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered reported.  Only  six  members  op- 
posed the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  House 
move  speedily  toward  the  adoption  of 
this  bill.  It  meets  a  great  human  need, 
perhaps  the  greatest  human  need  of 
them  all — the  need  to  be  able  to  earn 
a  living  for  oneself  and  one's  family.  It 
has  been  drafted  with  great  care  and 
considered  at  length.  It  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  It  has  the  support  of 
many  Members  of  this  body,  and  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  the  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1648  is  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  areas  and  regions  of  eco- 
nomic distress  so  that  the  local  govern- 
ments and  leaders  of  those  areas  can 
take  effective  action  to  see  to  it  that 
there  are  more  jobs  and  higher  incomes 
for  the  people  who  live  there.  Let  us 
examine  more  fully  what  Is  contained  In 
that  statement  of  purpose. 

First  of  all,  the  program  is  compre- 
hensive. It  Is  not  just  a  program  of  pub- 
lic works,  or  a  program  of  business 
assistance,  or  a  program  of  technical 
assistance,  or  a  program  of  regional  de- 
velopment.    It  Is  all  these,  welded  to- 


gether Into  a  single,  significant,  coordi- 
nated, and  comprehensive  program. 

The  proposed  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  combines  the 
best  features  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  But  It  Is  more  than  just  a 
simple  addition  of  these  separate  acts. 
By  combining  them  and  putting  them  to 
work  in  harness,  we  will  get  more  out  of 
each  than  we  could  ever  hope  to  get 
separately. 

Moreover,  the  program  is  not  only 
comprehensive  In  terms  of  the  variety  of 
features  encompassed  by  Its  provisions, 
but  It  Is  also  comprehensive  by  way  of 
the  levels  at  which  It  works.  It  provides 
assistance  for  local  communities,  for 
economic  development  centers,  for  coun- 
ties, for  labor  areas,  for  multlcounty 
combinations  called  development  dis- 
tricts, and  for  multistate  regions.  This 
means  that  the  program  provides  assist- 
ance at  whatever  level  of  economic  de- 
velopment that  assistance  can  be  most 
effective. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  merits  emphasis.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  areas  and 
regions  of  economic  distress.  It  Is  Fed- 
eral assistance.  It  Is  not  a  Federal  take- 
over. It  is  not  a  substitute  for  what  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  do.  is  doing,  and  will 
do.  It  is  assistance  to  help  the  local 
areas  do  better  than  they  are  now  doing 
and  to  add  to  what  private  enterprise  is 
doing.  It  does  not  supplant  local  Initia- 
tive: It  supports  It.  It  does  not  replace 
private  enterprise;  It  reinforces  It. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  program  Is  that 
It  Is  expected  to  result  In  more  jobs  and 
higher  Incomes  for  the  people  who  live 
in  areas  where  jobs  are  scarce  and  in- 
comes are  low.  All  of  us  should  want  to 
share  in  this  goal  whether  or  not  we  live 
in  distressed  areas  or  whether  or  not  we 
win  benefit  materially  from  its  attain- 
ment. But  we  all  will  benefit  materially 
from  Its  attainment  because  It  will  mean 
more  customers  for  our  businesses  and 
more  taxes  for  our  Treasury. 

As  the  President  has  said,  let  us  make 
taxpayers  out  of  tax  consumers,  and  that 
Is  precisely  what  this  program  will  do. 

The  bill  contains  five  major  programs. 
each  contained  In  a  separate  title. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  grants 
of  up  to  80  percent  for  public  works  in 
eligible  areas  which  are  necessary  for 
economic  development  or  for  the  objec- 
tives of  the  antlpoverty  program.  In  ad- 
dition, title  I  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  make  supplementary  grants  to  re- 
duce the  local  share  for  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  require 
local  contributions  to  as  low  as  20  per- 
cent, where  communities  because  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  unemployment  or  very 
low  income  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
the  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
local  matching  funds.  Authorizations 
for  annual  appropriations  of  $400  mil- 
lion are  provided  for  this  title. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provide  financial 
assistance  for  loans  for  public  facilities, 
for  loans  for  commercial  or  industrial 
facilities,  and  for  guarantees  of  working 
capital  loans  made  in  connection  with 
businesses  being  established  or  expand- 


ed under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  An- 
nual authorizations  of  $170  million  are 
provided  for  the  puri>oses  of  this  title. 
Such  appropriation  would  be  deposited 
in  a  revolving  fund  together  with  collec- 
tions and  repayments  to  l>e  used  for  loans 
and  guarantees  authorized  under  title 
II.  Loans  for  public  facilities  could  be 
made  for  as  long  as  40  years.  A  formula 
for  determining  interest  rate  would  pro- 
vide for  a  rate  which  is  one-half  percent 
less  than  the  average  current  market 
yield  for  Treasury  securities  of  compa- 
rable maturity.  At  current  yields,  this 
would  mean  a  rate  of  3%  percent. 

Loans  for  commercial  or  Industrial  fa- 
cilities could  be  made  for  as  long  as  25 
years  and  for  up  to  65  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  There  interest 
rate  would  be  determined  by  the  current 
market  yield  for  Treasury  securities  of 
comparable  value.  At  current  yields,  this 
would  mean  a  rate  of  4  Va  percent,  which 
is  one-eighth  of  1  percent  higher  than 
the  present  rate  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  program.  The  present 
requirement  In  the  area  redevelopment 
act  law  that  at  least  10  percent  be  pro- 
vided by  a  State  or  local  community  on 
an  equity  or  standby  basis  has  been  modi- 
fied to  5  percent  with  repayment  possible 
at  the  same  rate  as  repayment  of  the 
Federal  loan. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  provides  the  means 
by  which  communities  and  businessmen 
can  find  the  answers  to  economic  prob- 
lems which  are  obstacles  to  economic 
growth.  In  addition  to  such  technical 
assistance,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  also  be  authorized  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  to  pay  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  providing  full-time 
staff  for  State,  district,  and  selected  local 
economic  development  organizations;  to 
undertake  research  on  the  problems  of 
long-term  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment; to  give  communities  informa- 
tion and  advice  on  how  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  attain  economic  growth; 
and  to  establish  an  independent  study 
board  to  investigate  the  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  on  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  Provision  Is  made 
for  authorization  of  annual  appropria- 
tions of  $25  million  for  this  title. 

Title  IV  provides  for  the  designation 
of  eligible  areas  on  the  basis  of  unem- 
ployment, low  income,  or  heavy  loss  of 
population.  All  areas  eligible  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  of  March  1, 
1965,  would  continue  to  be  eligible  until 
the  first  annual  review  of  designation 
which  is  expected  to  take  place  about 
June  30,  1966.  At  that  time,  a  consider- 
able number  of  areas  are  expected  to  lose 
their  eligibility.  In  general,  the  stand- 
ards for  designation  on  the  basis  of  un- 
employment are  the  same  as  those  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  All  coun- 
ties where  the  median  family  Income,  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  figure.  Is  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  national  average  would 
be  eligible.  This  means  that  counties 
with  a  median  family  income  of  $2,264  or 
less  would  qualify.  Indian  areas  would 
be  eligible  for  designation  on  a  basis  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  other  areas.  Areas  which 
suffer  sudden  sharp  rises  In  unemploy- 
ment because  of  a  loss  or  curtailment 
of  a  plant  or  defense  Installation  could 


be  designated  If  their  unemployment  rate 
is  expected  to  reach  50  percent  above  the 
national  average.  The  Secretary  will 
establish  standards  for  the  designation 
of  areas  on  the  basis  of  loss  of  popula- 
tion. 

Title  IV  also  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  multlcounty  development  units, 
called  development  districts. 

These  would  Include  both  distressed 
areas  and  non-distressed  areas  and 
would  have  within  their  boimdaries  des- 
ignated economic  development  centers, 
defined  by  the  President  as  "the  places 
where  resources  can  be  most  swiftly  and 
effectively  used  to  create  more  jobs  and 
higher  Income  for  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding area."  Projects  could  be  ap- 
proved in  development  centers,  even 
though  they  did  not  qualify  on  the 
grounds  of  low  Income  or  high  unemploy- 
ment. Moreover,  distressed  areas  co- 
operating In  such  programs  would  re- 
ceive a  10  percent  bonus  for  their  devel- 
opment facility  grants.  Funds  would  be 
provided  to  help  development  districts 
plan  their  programs;  and.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  such  planning  was  car- 
ried out  carefully,  grants  and  other  proj- 
ects could  not  be  approved  until  a  year 
after  the  act  is  passed.  Annual  author- 
izations of  up  to  $50  million  are  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

Title  V  provides  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  organization  of  regional  de- 
velopment commissions  similar  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission.  Upon  passage  of  the  act, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
designate  economic  development  regions 
upon  a  finding  that  the  areas  contained 
within  the  region  are  related  to  each 
other  and  that  the  region  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  economic 
development. 

After  he  designates  the  region,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  work 
with  the  Governors  to  establish  a  re- 
gional development  commission,  and  the 
President  would  name  a  Federal  cochair- 
man.  The  regional  development  com- 
mission would  work  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  economic  action  in  the  region  and 
would  recommend  appropriate  action  In 
the  region  and  would  recommend  appro- 
priate action  to  State  and  Federal  bodies. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  re- 
gions, and  for  2  years  after  their  estab- 
lishment, he  could  pay  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  administering  the  regional 
programs.  Annual  authorizations  of  $15 
million  are  provided. 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  for  a 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  a  new  Administrator  for  Economic 
Development.  A  National  Public  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development  is  also  established. 

In  total,  the  bill  provides  for  annual 
authorizations  of  $400  million  for  public 
facility  grants.  $170  million  for  loans 
and  guarantees.  $25  million  for  technical 
assistance,  $50  million  for  economic  de- 
velopment districts,  and  $15  million  for 
regional  development  commissions,  or  a 
total  of  $660  million.  The  authorizations 
are  limited  to  5  years  or  through  fiscal 
year  1970. 

A  number  of  safeguards  are  provided 
in  the  legislation.    No  assistance  what- 


soever could  be  given  to  help  businesses 
relocating  from  one  area  to  another  or 
where  the  effect  of  the  assistance  In  one 
area  would  cause  a  loss  of  jobs  In  an- 
other. No  assistance  can  be  given  to  fa- 
cilities which  would  compete  with  private 
utilities.  Except  for  projects  author- 
ized by  Congress,  no  assistance  could  be 
given  for  projects  for  the  generation, 
transmission  or  distribution  of  electric 
energy  or  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion of  gas.  State  and  local  concurrence 
is  provided  at  a  number  of  points  to  make 
sure  that  projects  are  In  accord  with 
locally  devised  and  approved  programs 
for  overall  economic  development.  No 
financial  assistance  of  any  kind  can  be 
given  tmder  this  act  If  other  means  are 
available  to  accomplish  the  same  ends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lives  of  a  great 
many  people  can  be  Influenced  for  the 
good  by  what  we  do  here  today.  We  can 
replace  hopelessness  with  hope  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families.  We  can 
replace  loss  of  pride  with  self-respect  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  family  heads 
who  will  once  again  be  given  the  chance 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
loved  ones.  We  can  help  thousands  of 
children  continue  their  education  where 
otherwise  It  might  be  Interrupted.  We 
can  keep  thousands  of  families  together 
where  otherwise  they  might  be  separated. 
We  can  help  thousands  of  families  earn 
descent,  self-respecting  livings  in  their 
own  native  towns  where  they  can  grow 
In  accomplishment  among  familiar  sur- 
roundings where  otherwise  they  will  be 
uprooted. 

These  are  the  basic  issues.  The  issue 
before  us  today  is  not  whether  we  should 
keep  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  drop  It ; 
not  whether  we  should  continue  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  or  let  it  lapse;  not 
whether  we  should  provide  little  Ap- 
palachias  for  other  needy  regions.    No. 

What  we  have  to  decide  today  is  bigger 
than  all  this.  Rather  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  are  going  to  set  this 
country  on  a  course  of  economic 
growth — not  only  for  some,  but  for  all. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  this 
Nation,  if  It  stands  for  anything,  it 
stands  for  opportunity  for  all — no  mat- 
ter what  basic  disadvantages  we  start 
with.  This  bill  provides  economic  op- 
portunity for  those  who  start  with  the 
disadvantage  of  living  in  an  area  of  eco- 
nomic distress. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  recognize 
this  big  issue  and  that  they  will,  today, 
cast  their  votes  for  economic  growth — 
for  all. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  232] 

Bonner  Cameron  Culver 

Brademas  Carter  Cunningham 

Brown,  Ohio  Collier  Daddarlo 

Cahill  Colmer  Dickinson 
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Dlggs 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Ellsworth 

Mills 

SiUllvan 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Thomas 

Flood 

Pelly 

Toll 

Hawkins 

Pool 

Tunney 

Hosmer 

Powell 

Tupper 

Irwin 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Willis 

Keogh 

Roncallo 

Wilson. 

King.  N.Y. 

Rnybal 

Charles  H 

Lindsay 

Ryan 

MailUard 

St  Germain 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Harris! 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Landrum, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  S.  1648.  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  389 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  my  objective 
will  be  first  to  discuss  briefly  how  the  bill 
got  here,  how  it  got  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  a  little  bit  about 
what  Is  in  it,  and  a  lot  about  what  is 
wrong  with  it,  because  there  Is  a  lot 
wrong  with  it. 

As  the  minority,  we  should  can-y  out 
our  responsibility  as  a  minority  party.  I 
am  one  who  believes  even  though  we  are 
outvoted  2  to  1  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  we  should  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bility. I  think  it  is  obvious  in  this  legis- 
lation that  there  are  many  shortcomings, 
and  in  carrying  out  our  responsibility  we 
have  a  duty  to  try  to  do  something  about 
these  shortcomings.  We  will  do  so  with 
the  means  before  us,  that  is,  through  the 
amendment  process,  tomorrow. 

Secondly,  of  course,  if  a  substantial 
number  of  simendments  are  not  adopted, 
then,  of  course,  we  will  take  such  action 
as  is  available;  namely,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  will  result  in  the  expend- 
iture of  $3.3  billion,  which  is  unprec- 
edented in  amount,  in  a  program  get- 
ting into  all  kinds  of  omnibus  bill  ap- 
proaches. The  objective  is  to  combine 
bad  with  good  and  make  us  swallow  it 
all.  That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done 
In  this  bill.  The  area  redevelopment  bill 
was  voted  down  in  1963  by  this  House  by 
a  5-vote  majority,  but  it  is  now  before 
us  again.  What  is  more,  it  is  before  us 
in  even  worse  condition  than  the  present 
existing  leQ:islation  or,  rather,  the  legis- 
lation which  expired  because  of  the  lack 
of  additional  money.  So,  area  redevelop- 
ment is  here.  Pirating  of  industry  will 
return.  The  pirating  of  industry  from 
one  area  that  is  prosperous  or  just  above 
the  area  redevelopment  definition,  that 
is.  Industry  from  those  areas  will  be 
pirated  away  to  areas  that  do  come  with- 
in the  definition.  That,  together  with 
the  accelerated  public  works  under  title 
I  of  this  bill  to  the  tune  of  S400  million 
a  year  for  5  years  amounts  to  S2  billion, 
as  compared  to  the  previously  authorized 
$900  million  total  program,  which  former 
program  was  proven  to  be  a  failure  and 
which  cost  an  average  of  $14,000  of  the 


taxpayers'  money  per  man-year;  that  is, 
per  man  employed  per  year. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to  fight  un- 
employment. It  is  a  temporary  solution 
at  best.  I  am  talking  about  public  works 
construction.  That  is  back  with  us  under 
title  I.  Area  redevelopment  is  back  with 
us  under  title  II.  And.  lo  and  behold,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  got  the 
kitchen  sink  in,  we  have  titles  here  re- 
lating to  "little  Appalachlas" — multi- 
state  regional  commissions — which  are  to 
be  authorized  by  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, all  over  America.  They  already 
have  programs  cranked  up  and  ready  to 
go.  We  discuss  them  in  our  minority 
views  on  page  27  of  the  report  on  the  bill. 
Here  they  are.  It  will  not  require  any 
more  congressional  authorization,  no 
more  congressional  action,  to  put  into 
effect  broader  programs  of  an  Appa- 
lachian nature  on  an  interstate  basis  and 
on  a  regional  basis  in  all  of  these  areas 
where  you  have  substantial  unemploy- 
ment to  some  extent.  You  can  see  them 
here  in  this  proposed  area  redevelop- 
ment regional  map.  Here  they  are: 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  the 
Great  Plains  States,  the  Ozarks  region, 
and  the  intermountain  region  relating  to 
Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
Utah. 

They  are  already  cranked  up  and  ready 
to  go,  new  Appalachia  programs  having 
all  the  abhorrent  aspects  of  the  existing 
Appalachia  programs  meaning,  as  specif- 
ically written  into  this  legislation,  veto 
power  by  the  Federal  representative,  ex- 
tremely broad,  general  powers  relating  to 
what  the  jurisdictions  of  those  regions 
are.  They  can  be  formed  simply  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  States  getting  together 
and  deciding  this  is  the  region. 

In  other  words,  every  conceivable  area 
has  to  be  put  in  and  we  do  not  get  an- 
other look  at  it  here  in  the  Congress  in 
the  sense  of  authorizing  the  existence 
of  such  regions  as  we  did  in  Appalachia. 
This  is  a  blanket  authorization.  You  en- 
act this  bill,  and  these  regions  can  be  set 
up  anywhere  in  America. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  multistate  regional 
commissions  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  2  years  and  50  percent 
of  the  administrative  cost  thereafter; 
and  even  so.  there  does  not  have  to  be  a 
single  redevelopment  area  included  in 
such  regions  under  the  criteria  written 
into  the  legislation.  Now,  that  just  does 
not  make  sense. 

So  here  we  have  a  $3.3  billion  program. 
This  is  a  program  that  is  supposed  to  be 
for  5  years,  but  will  be  permanent  in 
nature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  revolv- 
ing fund  under  section  203.  The  re- 
volving fund  is  in  perpetuity.  It  was  dis- 
cussed under  the  rule  briefly.  It  provides 
for  approximately  $220  million  a  year 
for  5  years,  to  go  into  the  revolving  fund, 
to  be  used  for  loans  to  industries  prin- 
cipally, to  pirate  away  industries  from 
presently  prosperous  areas  and  send 
them  to  so-called  depressed  areas  under 
a  rather  broad  definition  of  depressed 
areas  and  not  really  related  to  unem- 
ployment in  many  instances. 

So  you  have  got  a  permanent  pro- 
gram relating  to  these  regions.  It  is  not 
limited  to  5  years.    Once  a  region  Is  set 


up  it  goes  on  indefinitely.  And  you  have 
a  revolving  fund  to  the  tune  of  $1,100 
million  over  a  5-year  period.  And  in 
addition  to  that  there  will  be  money  paid 
into  this  revolving  fund  as  these  loans 
are  paid  back.  That,  too,  becomes  a  part 
of  the  revolving  fund.  And  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  $302  million  expended 
by  the  existing  ARA  was  in  loans,  re- 
payments of  which  will  come  into  the 
revolving  fund. 

Those  who  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  even  get  a  look  at  it 
under  the  wording  of  this  legislation;  no 
review  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  unprecedented 
in  revolving  fund  legislation. 

FHA,  for  instance,  has  a  revolving 
fund,  but  you  have  a  review  annually  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  But,  no, 
you  are  not  going  to  have  it  under  this 
loan  program,  and  the  revolving  fund 
setup  to  the  tune  of  $1,100  million  plus  up 
to  $302  million,  or  $1.4  billion  going  into 
this  revolving  fund  within  a  5-year 
period.     So  this  Is  bad  legislation. 

How  did  this  legislation  get  here?  The 
President  sent  up  earlier  this  session  a 
separate  message  relating  to  area  re- 
development. If  a  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced and  sent  to  the  proper  legisla- 
tive committee,  it  would  have  gone  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. This  request  was  sent  up.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  a  request  that  President 
Kennedy  saw  fit  not  to  send  up  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  He  did  not 
send  up  a  request  for  a  new  authoriza- 
tion for  accelerated  public  works.  He 
specifically  said  he  was  not  going  to 
send  it  up,  obviously,  because  it  was  not 
doing  the  job  for  the  cost  involved. 

President  Johnson  sent  it  up  sepa- 
rately; he  sent  up  area  redevelopment 
separately  and.  lo  and  behold,  when  they 
realized  that  area  redevelopment  was 
killed  in  the  last  session  as  a  result 
largely  of  opposition  out  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  President 
changed  his  mind  and  sent  up  a  new 
message.  And,  thus  was  bom  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  the  potpourri 
if  you  please,  the  ARA,  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  and  "little  Appalachias"  all  in 
one  package. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act;  if  this  passes,  the 
Economic  Development  Act ;  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  OEO;  and  we 
will  now  have  the  OED.  We  are  getting 
all  kinds  of  new  programs.  The  irony 
of  it  is  that  we  are  told  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  eras  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  there  are  more 
people  with  higher  incomes,  greater  gross 
national  product,  and  that  we  are  hav- 
ing less  unemployment,  below  4  percent, 
and  lo  and  behold,  we  are  having  more 
and  more  of  these  depressed  areas  to  be 
con.sidered.    It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  in  the  Record 
at  the  last  session,  when  we  had  another 
matter  up  before  the  House  at  that  time. 
a  list  of  programs  for  which  we  are  al- 
ready appropriating  funds  to  fight  pov- 
erty in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  tune 
of  $31  billion.  That  was  before  we  in- 
creased the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
by  doubling  it  to  $1.8  billion,  before  we 
provided  additional  funds  for  education 


to  the  tune  of  over  $1  billion  a  year,  and 
other  programs  that  have  been  acted 
upon  such  as  Appalachia  to  the  tune  of 
$1.1  billion  this  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  spending 
directly  in  the  field  of  economic  develop- 
ment; that  is,  in  the  field  of  depressed 
areas  and  unemployment  in  excess  of 
$17  billion  directly  and  we  are  spending 
in  excess  of  $35  billion,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  programs  that  have 
an  effect  upon  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  it  going  to 
end?  Are  we  a  prosperous  Nation  or  are 
we  a  poverty-stricken  Nation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  pending  before 
us  today  would  Indicate  that  we  are  a 
poverty-stricken  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  be  confused  as 
to  what  we  really  are  when  we  are  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  carries  the  authori- 
zation for  the  appropriation  of  $3.3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  a 
bill  relating  to  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
in  principle  that  carries  out  what  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  President,  said  was  his 
philosophy  when  he  spoke  to  a  group  of 
the  senior  citizens  at  the  White  House 
a  year  ago  and  said — and  I  quote: 

We  are  going  to  take  all  the  money  that 
we  think  is  unnecessarily  being  spent  and 
take  It  from  the  haves  and  give  it  to  the 
have-nots  that  need  It  so  much. 

I  inserted  this  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110,  part  2,  page  2311. 
That  is  his  philosophy.  Well,  he  Is 
surely  doing  it  under  this  legislation, 
and  believe  you  me,  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  represent  an  area  that  is  now 
prosperous  but  which  does  not  qualify 
under  this  new  definition  in  the  bill,  you 
are  going  to  have  your  industries  stolen 
and  pirated  away,  if  you  please,  with  the 
very  tax  money  that  your  industries  are 
paying  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  And, 
there  is  no  adequate  guarantee  against 
It  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
committee  would  not  go  as  far  as  it  went 
on  the  Appalachian  program  in  attempt- 
ing to  write  a  so-called  antlpirating 
provision.  They  would  not  even  go  as 
far  as  they  went  in  the  Appalachian  leg- 
islation in  trying  to  write  one.  They 
limited  it.  It  is  not  an  adequate  section 
to  start  with.  It  is  limited  solely  to  sec- 
tion 202,  industrial  loans,  and  does  not 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  bill,  such  as  Fed- 
eral grants  under  section  101  and  loans 
under  section  201.  So,  the  result  is  that 
any  public  organization;  yes,  any  char- 
itable organization,  can  take  these  Fed- 
eral funds,  for  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  and  go  build  all 
types  of  public  facilities.  They  can  pro- 
vide land,  they  can  provide  all  sorts  of 
industrial  incentives  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, 80  percent  of  it,  and  they  can  pro- 
vide it  for  industrial  expansion  and  they 
can  provide  for  the  pirating  of  indus- 
tries from  your  congressional  districts  to 
be  sent  into  the  so-called  depressed  areas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  Congress 
turned  down  ARA  in  1963.  That  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  Congress 
ought  to  turn  it  down  in  1965,  because 
I  do  not  think  we  in  this  country  should 
subscribe  to  the  theory,  the  leveling-off 


process,  of  taking  from  the  "haves"  and 
giving  to  the  "have  nots."  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  attempting  to  legis- 
late into  law  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  As  a  matter  cf 
fact,  speaking  about  this  pirating  that  is 
possible  under  this  legislation,  is  it  not 
worse  than  that?  Is  it  not  possible  for 
an  industry  to  move  fi'om  a  place  where 
there  is  organized  labor  into  an  area  of 
the  country  where  labor  is  not  organized; 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  legislation  is  so  de- 
signed to  finance  the  fiight  of  industry 
from  an  area  where  labor  is  well  orga- 
nized, and  the  standards  of  labor  wages 
are  high,  to  a  rural  area  where  generally 
labor  is  not  organized  and  the  prevailing 
wages  are  lower? 

Is  that  not  also  one  of  the  threats 
latent  in  this  legislation?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  has  happened  v/ith  industries? 
For  example,  when  shoe  factories  were 
closing  in  New  England,  they  were  open- 
ing them  up  in  rural  Indiana  where  there 
was  no  organized  labor  and  where  the 
prevailing  wages  were  much  lower  than 
New  England? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  not  corrected  by  this 
legislation.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
that  our  committee  in  considering  the 
17  reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  are  set  out  in  summary  on 
page  45  of  the  report  and  the  following 
pages,  instead  of  tightening  up  the  leg- 
islation in  order  to  prevent  further  crit- 
icism, what  the  committee  did  and  what 
the  administration  recommended,  de- 
spite the  General  Accoimting  Office  rec- 
ommendations, was  to  broaden  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  so  he  would  not 
be  subject  to  criticism  in  the  future.  If 
he  had  broad  discretion  he  would  not  be 
violating  the  mandate  of  Congress.  So 
that  to  get  him  around  the  criticism  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  they  gave 
this  discretion.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  his  comment,  and 
that  w^ill  be  demonstrated  by  some  of  the 
examples  I  shall  cite. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Under  this  legis- 
lation then  as  it  is  being  presented  to 
the  House,  there  is  no  real  safeguard  that 
will  prevent  this  legislation  being  used 
to  move  industry  from  a  relatively  highly 
organized  and  highly  paid  labor  market 
to  a  low-paid,  unorganized  labor  market? 
In  other  words,  as  written,  it  could  be 
used  by  an  industry  to  escape  its  respon- 
sibilities; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  my  analysis.  That  is  one  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  legislation. 

Let  me  go  to  this  appendix  of  the 
report  on  the  bill  and  cite  a  couple  of 
examples  of  actual  cases  handled  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
That  is  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  will  happen  in  the  future.  It  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  wrong. 

Here  are  some  of  the  examples  of  what 
was  done,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  criticized  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  for  doing  it.  But  they 
went  on  and  did  It  anyway,  and  they  will 
do  it  under  this  legislation  but  even  more 
so. 


Take  the  Roustabout  Co.  They  ap- 
plied for  loans  to  assist  in  financing  a 
plant  for  the  production  of  three-wheel 
light  vehicles.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration recommended  against  the 
loans.  They  said  the  company  could  not 
qualify  because  the  product  could  not  be 
marketed,  they  did  not  have  adequate 
working  capital,  and  they  did  not  have 
collateral.  As  an  aside,  I  should  point 
out  that  this  bill  provides  guarantees  for 
working  capital  unlimited,  with  no  top 
limit.  That  is  taken  care  of  by  provid- 
ing it  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  in 
the  form  of  guarantees.  The  Rousta- 
bout Co.  got  loans  totaling  $342,000  in 
March  1963,  and  went  bankrupt  in  No- 
vember of  1963,  for  the  very  reason  that 
SBA  turned  them  down.  That  is  what 
can  happen  under  this  new  legislation. 
What  happened  with  regard  to  the 
Plant  Pood  Center  of  Post  Palls,  Idaho? 
They  said  they  were  going  to  employ 
some  23  additional  people.  They  got 
$53,000,  but  they  ended  up  by  employ- 
ing six  additional  persons.  There  is  ex- 
ample after  example  in  reference  to  this. 
In  some  instances  a  project  even  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Jose- 
phine Plywood  Corp.,  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
the  result  was,  after  a  $494,000  loan,  no 
additional  employment.  There  is  a  cita- 
tion of  another  example  where  the  re- 
sult was  decreased  employment.  In  oth- 
er words  the  ARA  just  did  not  apply 
proper  standards.  Let  me  give  you  an- 
other example;  listen  to  this  example. 
The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  Indian  Tribe  loan. 
Look  what  they  did  in  December  1962, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  do- 
ing it  again  in  the  future.  The  Pueblo 
of  Laguna,  an  Indian  tribe,  got  a  $118,- 
000  grant  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
industrial  plant  which  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians plan  to  lease — not  use  themselves — 
but  lease.  So  what  happens?  Twelve 
days  thereafter,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  asked  to  find  out  what  the 
financial  condition  of  this  tribe  was.  And 
what  did  they  find  out  relating  to  the 
financial  ability?  They  found  out  in 
1960,  1961,  and  1962,  the  Indian  tribe 
had  an  income  of  $1,600,000,  $1,700,000, 
and  $1,500,000,  respectively,  and  the  cash 
balance  at  the  end  of  1962  was  $1,200,- 
000 — the  market  value  of  investments  in 
stocks  and  bonds  at  the  end  of  1962  by 
the  Indian  tribe  was  $9,867,685.  But  they 
got  a  grant  of  $118,000  based  upon  their 
ability  to  finance  a  plant  to  be  leased. 
And  when  the  ARA  was  faced  up  with 
this,  what  do  they  say  in  reply?  They 
attempt  to  justify  on  the  basis  of  "lack 
of  sophistication  of  the  Laguna  people 
in  commercial  matters  has  made  Gov- 
ernment participation  essential."  And 
that  is  in  providing  a  commercial  plant 
to  be  leased.  This  is  what  is  wrong  and 
these  are  examples  of  what  is  wrong  with 
this  program. 

There  was  an  example  of  chickens 
cited  just  a  minute  ago.  There  is  an 
example  in  our  minority  views  relating 
to  the  loan  to  a  chicken  or  egg  proc- 
essing plant  as  well.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  placed  in  the  record  on  July  1, 
1965,  a  statement  relating  to  paper  and 
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pulp  mills.  Seventeen  paper  and  pulp 
mill  loans,  or  the  processing  of  those 
loans,  is  in  progress  now  and  despite 
the  fact  that  there  Is  an  oversupply  of 
paper  products  in  America  today  and 
there  is  no  one  who  would  deny  that; 
yet  17  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  being 
encouraged  and  in  some  cases,  actually, 
moneys  are  being  loaned  and  public  fa- 
cilities are  being  built  to  accommodate 
those  facilities— 17  of  them  despite  the 
fact  there  is  an  oversupply  of  this  prod- 
uct in  America  today. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  happened 
to  one  of  them.  In  Norfolk.  N.Y.,  a 
mill  that  had  twice  gone  bankrupt  was 
reopened  with  long-sought  ARA  loans. 
It  was  shut  down  last  January  when 
previous  ARA  and  State  loans  of  $1,200,- 
000  ran  out.  A  local  newspaper  reported 
that  the  hability  of  the  former  owners 
totaled  $2,249.000— bankrupt — and  that 
is  what  has  happened  to  business  after 
business  as  a  result  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  program  is  administered. 

The  minority  views  contain  example 
after  example  of  the  shortcomings  of 
this  program.  Very  briefly,  here  are 
some  of  them:  There  are  no  require- 
ments for  maintenance  of  effort  by  State 
and  local  governments,  which  was  in  the 
previous  Accelerated  Public  Work  Acts. 
If  permits  loans  to  industries  to  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise.  And  what 
is  the  definition  of  the  type  of  facility 
involved— a  new  terminology— "develop- 
ment facility  usage,"  which  is  not  de- 
fined anywhere  in  the  legislation  and 
which  includes  those  things  mentioned 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  previously,  and 
these  are  golf  courses,  ski  slides,  swim- 
ming pools— as  long  as  they  are  related 
to  economic  development — ski  slides, 
motels,  and  hotels— as  long  as  they  are 
related  to  economic  development. 

Grants  and  loans  may  be  made  to 
private  organizations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  what  have  you. 

This  permits  Federal  financing  of  pi- 
rating of  industry,  which  I  discussed  a 
moment  ago.  The  so-called  antipirating 
provision  under  section  202(b)(1)  is  to- 
tally inadequate  and  applies  solely  to 
commercial  loans  and  does  not  prevent 
pirating  relating  to  all  other  phases  of 
the  legislation. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  under  title  I. 
APW  public  works,  of  $400  million,  $150 
million  more  than  the  President  asked 
for.  and  without  justification. 

I  mentioned  the  revolving  fund  device 
without  congressional  review  in  the  fu- 
ture, on  an  annual  or  any  other  basis. 

There  are  inadequate  needs  standards 
for  designation  of  redevelopment  areas. 

And  there  is  another  layer  of  cake  as  it 
relates  to  Appalachia.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  is  understood. 

This  entire  program  relates  again  to 
Appalachia.  After  having  gotten  $1,092 
billion  to  fight  poverty  in  Appalachia,  Ap- 
palachia is  to  get  unlimited  portions  of 
this  legislation,  this  additional  $3.3  bil- 
lion, as  another  layer  of  cake.  Even  in 
areas  where  there  are  existing  programs, 
supposedly,  to  solve  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia, such  as  highways.  $840  million, 
to  help  in  regard  to  unemployment,  Ap- 


palachia is  to  get  another  layer  of  cake 
here. 

We  provided  programs  for  Appalachia 
of  vocational  education  facilities.  There 
were  specific  money  authorizations.  We 
provided  for  sewage  treatment  plants. 
They  will  get  more  money  under  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  know  that  the  majority  is  going  to 
say,  '"We  wrote  language  into  the  legis- 
lation supposedly  not  to  give  double  treat- 
ment to  Appalachia."  But  all  this  lan- 
guage does  is  relate  to  a  given  project, 
such  as  a  specific  treatment  plant.  They 
will  not  get  a  double  payment.  Obviously, 
they  would  not  get  it  anyA^•ay.  But  the 
area  of  Appalachia  will  get  double  money 
for  sewage  treatment  and  other  pro- 
grams to  the  exclusion  of  other  areas  of 
America  which  have  unemployment  and 
poverty  problems,  and  that  is  not  fair. 

Amendments  will  be  offered  in  an  effort 
to  do  something  about  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  I  understand  the 
Appalachian  program,  there  is  only  $6 
million  for  sewage.  Is  that  not  a  cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct;  $6 
million  over  a  2-year  period  specifically 
for  sewage  treatment.  They  will  get  un- 
limited funds  under  this  program  as  well. 
There  is  no  need  for  double  treatment. 
If  they  need  more  money  for  sewage 
treatment,  that  should  come  from  the 
Appalachian  program  and  not  in  this 

form. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  $6  million  does 
not  have  application  in  any  community 
which  does  not  have  sanitation  at  the 
present  time;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  in  addition  to  the 
money  in  the  regular  authorization  bill, 
which  we  now  have  in  conference,  which 
goes  up  to  $150  million  a  year.  That  also 
applies  to  Appalachia  under  the  regular 
program.  They  get  $6  million  more,  and 
will  get  unlimited  funds  under  this  to 
boot. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  make  an  observation,  I  rep- 
resent a  needy  district  in  Appalachia  and 
I  consider  that  the  funds  for  sanitation 
are  nil.  There  are  no  fimds  for  water 
systems  in  the  Appalachian  bill.  There 
are  no  funds  in  the  Appalachian  bill 
which  will  be  of  any  assistance  to  the 
Appalachian  area  for  sanitation  pur- 
poses. We  must  look  to  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  before  we  can  get  the 
sanitation  we  need  in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  proposal  of  the  minority  will  not 
prevent  or  exclude  that  at  all.  It  will 
merely  prevent  a  second  layer  of  cake 
as  related  to  specifically  authorized  pro- 
grams in  Appalachia,  supposedly  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  situation.  That 
is  why  we  passed  the  bill.  We  under- 
stood the  $1,092  billion  would  do  the  job. 
Now  we  are  told  it  will  not,  and  per- 
haps we  need  a  second  layer  of  cake. 
That  is  not  fair  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  which  also  has  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Mr.  PERKINS.    The  gentleman  real- 
izes that  the  funds  are  limited  in  the  Ap- 


palachian bill  to  develop  our  physical 
resources,  outside  of  roads. 

From  the  standpoint  of  need,  there 
must  be  a  second  layer,  with  a  good  coat 
of  icing,  before  we  can  move  forward  in 
Appalachia,  in  providing  necessary  com- 
munity facilities.  This  legislation  is 
indispensable  for  our  area. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  sup- 
ported the  prc^ram.  The  committee 
voted  it  out  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
help  in  all  of  these  specific  areas,  quite 
adequately — vocational  education,  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  highways,  and 
health  facilities.  It  was  specifically  to 
be  adequate  to  do  the  job. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  made 
such  a  big  mistake  as  it  relates  to  the 
amount  of  money,  as  will  be  evidenced 
by  giving  them  a  second  layer  under  tiiis 
legislation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
besides  this  $6  million  in  Appalachia  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  just  referred,  there  is  also 
what  we  or  some  of  us  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  fondly  refer  to  as  a 
slush  fund  of  $90  million  and  this  $90 
million  can  be  used  indiscriminately  by 
Appalachia  communities  to  match  money 
to  get  Federal  programs  which  would 
include  such  things  as  water  pollution 
programs? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  So.  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely correct  to  say  that  only  $6  million 
of  the  Appalachian  bonus  is  in  this  sew- 
age treatment  area. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Ninety  million  dollars  a  year  of 
accelerated  public  works  was  written  into 
the  Appalachian  bill  and  there  will  be 
substantial  additional  funds  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  served  on  the  Blatnik  investigat- 
ing committee,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  still  do.  Yes. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Was  not  the  purpose  of 
that  committee  to  look  into  problems  and 
alleged  scandals  that  had  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  type  of  financing  that  was 
authorized  under  that  legislation? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  investigating 
committee  looked  into  irregularities  in 
the  highway  construction  program  and 
found  substantial  irregularities  in  many 
areas. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  not  the  same  kind  ot 
financing  provided  for  under  this  bill, 
with  complete  back-door  spending  out  of 
a  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct;  that 
this  bill  provides  for  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.    JONAS.    Without    any    annual 
control  or  supervision  by  the  Congress? 
Mr.    CRAMER.    The    gentleman    is 
correct. 

Relating  to  the  commercial  loan  sec- 
tion, to  the  tune  of  $220  million  a  year, 
for  a  5-year  period,  as  I  discussed  earlier, 
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plus  interest  paid  into  the  fund  and  plus 
a  substantial  $302  million  to  be  paid  back 
from  previous  area  redevelopment  loans, 
this  is  back-door  spending.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  not  get  a 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  will  not  be  any- 
body getting  a  look  at  it.  It  is  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Without  any  armual  re- 
view by  anybody? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  will  be  amendments  offered 
to  try  to  correct  that  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  more  points 
that  I  would  like  to  cover  very  briefly. 

One  is  this:  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
that  this  is  not  a  permanent  program. 
Again,  I  say.  It  is  ironic  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  will  come  before  our 
committee,  having  made  all  of  these 
statements  that  he  has  with  respect  to 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  and  how 
sound  it  is,  and  yet  ask  for  a  permanent 
antipoverty  program  relating  to  public 
works.  I  questioned  him,  as  appeared  on 
page  41  of  the  minority  report,  where  I 
said: 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  talking  about  the  bill 
before  us,  the  bill  we  have  before  us.  We 
have  no  way  of  reviewing  this,  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  do  we? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir.  This  provides 
for  an  Indefinite  duration.  We  think  con- 
tinuity in  these  programs  is  extremely  im- 
portant. 

This  also  refers  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Then  he  further  says  that  we  are  rec- 
ommending that  it  be  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  re- 
lating to  area  redevelopment  is  what 
are  we  doing?  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
existing  industry  to  use  their  tax  money 
to  subsidize  new  industry  which  will 
compete  for  their  markets.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing.  Secondly,  I  think  such  a 
subsidy  program  will  result  in  an  efficient 
type  of  allocation  of  U.S.  resources. 
What  you  are  doing  is  shifting.  You  are 
taking  from  the  haves  and  giving  to  the 
have-nots.  The  resulting  high  cost  and 
inefficiency  in  this  program  will  hamper 
rather  than  help  the  economy  to  com- 
pete with  the  economies  of  other  nations. 
Also,  such  a  subsidy  program  introduces 
artificial  considerations.  It  will  result 
in  unsound  and  often  temporary  indus- 
trial stimulation  for  the  communities  in- 
volved. Industrial  development  is  high- 
ly competitive.  It  is  unfairly  discrimina- 
tory for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
sides  in  behalf  of  some  areas  working 
against  other  areas  to  create  competition 
for  their  products  and  their  jobs  in  many 
instances  where  the  products  are  not 
even  needed  and  where  there  is  a  surplus 
of  them  already  in  America. 

There  are  more  effective  ways  of  solv- 
ing unemployment,  such  as  job  retrain- 
ing, not  trying  artificially  to  stimulate 
areas  that  themselves  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  development  of  industry 
based  upon  their  own  economies  and 
their  own  capabilities. 

I  say  this  is  a  bad  bill  and  should  be 
defeated. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  President's 
budget  requests  submitted  in  January 


1965,  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  Federal  pro- 
grams then  operating  to  combat  poverty. 

Federal  P»rograms  Currently  Operating  To 
Combat   Poverty 

(As  provided  for  In  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1966) 

These  are  Federal  programs  having  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  helping  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  poverty  or  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty;  many  of  these  programs  are 
aimed  specifically  at  the  poor,  others  are  of 
a  more  general  application: 

Agency,  program,  and  amount  budgeted 

Millions 
Office  of  the  President:  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity '$1,  465 . 5 

department  of  agriculture 
Agrlcultviral      Research       (Hatch 

Act) =45.9 

Cooperative     Extension     (Smith- 
Lever  Act) 70.8 

Parmer  Cooperative  Service 1. 2 

Economic  Research  Service '  9.  5 

Special  milk  program *  100.  0 

School  lunch  program "411.7 

Food  stamp  program 100.0 

Donation  of  commodities  to  needy 
persons      (other     than     school 

lunch  program) *  197. 1 

Farmers  Home  Administration — 
Rural  housing  grants  and 
loans : 

Development  loans 1.4 

Grants 10.4 

Loans  to  elderly 19.0 

BuUdlng  loans 11.0 

Total 41.8 

Rural  renewal  loans 3.0 

Direct  loan  accovmts: 

Real  estate 49.0 

Operating 300, 0 

Total T  349.0 

Rural    Community    Development 

Service .  1 

Rental  housing  for  elderly 5.0 

Total  Department  of  Agri- 
culture         1,335.1 


department  of  commerce 
Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion : 
Operations    and    technical    as- 
sistance   4.1 

Grants     for     public     facilities 

(requires   new   legislation)  —  10.  5 

Total 14.6 

Area       Redevelopment       Loan 

Fund 0 

1  Includes  the  Job  Corps,  community  ac- 
tion programs,  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees program,  rural  areas  program,  work 
experience  program,  adult  literacy  program, 
volunteer  program,  and  general  direction  and 
administration. 

3  Includes  projects  for  Improving  rural  life. 
'  '  Farm  economics  and  marketing  econom- 
ics. 

« Whole  milk  for  children  in  schools,  day 
camps,  etc. 

*  Includes  both  conmiodltles  and  cash  pay- 
ments. 

"  1964  figure  (1966  estimate  not  available) 
for  donation  of  food  for  needy  persons 
through  public  and  private  welfare  and 
charitable  agencies. 

'  90  percent  of  loans  go  to  farmers  with  In- 
come of  $3,000  or  less.  Purpose  Identical  to 
poverty  act  grants  and  loans  to  farmers. 


Agency,  program,  and  amount  budgeted — 

Continued 

department  or  health,  education,  and 

WELTARB 

Office  of  Education:  Millions 

Vocational  education  acts «$257.  5 

Student  loan  program  (Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act) •  179. 3 

Science,  mathematics,  foreign 
language  Instructional  equip- 
ment and  audiovisual  equip- 
ment for  elementary  and  high 
schools  (National  Defense 
Education  Act) »79.2 

Improved  counseling,  testing, 
and  guidance  in  schools  (Na- 
tional Defense  Education 
Act) "31.7 

Cooperative  research  and  dem- 
onstrations   25.0 

Education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren  M21.6 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration : 

Vocational  rehabilitation  grants 
to  States... "124.0 

Vocational  rehabilitation  re- 
search and  training ^45. 8 

Public  Health  Service: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of 
the    aged "61.2 

Communicable    diseases "  39.  3 

Community  health  practice .  "63.4 

Hospital  construction  (amount 
here  is  that  proposed  for  5- 
year  extension  of  Hill-Burton 
Act) ••303.0 

Environmental  engineering  and 

sanitation ^*  15. 9 

Indian  health  activities "66.0 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  pay 
ments 17,800.0 

Unemployment      compensation 

and  employment  services 492.1 

Welfare  Administration : 

Public     assistance     grants     to 

States "2,966.4 

Public  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, services  and  training 
(grants  to  States) *»  295. 7 

8  Includes  funds  to  Commissioner  for  direct 
help  for  culturally  deprived  youth  (residen- 
tial schools,  work-study,  and  special  proj- 
ects), also  State  plans  Include  heavy 
emphasis  on  out-of -school  youth. 

"Specifically  Intended  for  needy  but  able 
college  students  fund  is  now  meeting  colleges' 
requests. 

»o  States  give  priority  to  schools  most  In 
need  of  assistance  to  buy  expensive  equip- 
ment. 

"Key  part  of  efforts  to  prevent  school 
dropouts. 

>*  Program  designed  to  prevent  future  de- 
pendency. 

1*  These  two  programs  heavily  emphasize 
and  assist  In  expanding.  Improving,  and  co- 
ordinating State  and  local  services  and  facili- 
ties. 

"These  programs  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  State  and  local  efforts  to  Improve 
general  health  and  to  prevent,  control,  and 
treat  disease. 

I' Includes  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  rehabilitation  centers, 
and  project  grants  for  comprehensive  area 
plans  for  medical  facilities. 

"Grant  assistance  to  States,  cities.  In- 
dustries, and  researchers  to  eliminate  health 
hazards  from  food  and  water. 

"Pull  range  of  health,  medical,  and  hos- 
pital services  for  Indians  and  Alaskan  na- 
tives; health  education. 

i»  Pajmients  to  Individual  recipients,  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged. 

"A  major  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to 
finance  State  and  local  programs  to  prevent 
dependency  and  causes  of  dependency. 
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Agency,  program,  and  amount  budgeted —  in  this  House.    It  has  been  overwhelm-  projects  directly  related  to  new  employ- 
Continued  ingly   supported    by   local    bond   Issues  ment.    However,   title   I  Is  less   liberal 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDtTCATioN,  AND  in  thousands  of  communltles  across  the  than  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
WELFARE — Continued  Nation.  because  It  requires  that  projects  must 
Welfare  Administration — Con.            Millions  Another  part  of  the  bill  is  like  the  Area  have  a  definite  relationship  to  economic 

Bureau  of  Family  Services »»6.2  Redevelopment  Act.  and  there  is  noth-  development  or  be  related  to  poverty  cri- 

Maternai  and  child  weUare...        «  162  0  ^„  ^^^^  ^^  unfamiliar  in  this.    This  has  teria.    In  this  respect  the  bill  is  a  com- 

Offlce  °\^^^^f------y --------              -^  been  a  useful  act.  and  it  deserves  to  be  promise   between  an   overly   restrictive 

secumV    ^*^®                                   2. 0  extended.    It  has  had  faults  and  defi-  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program  and 

y                                   ciencies.  being  applied  for  the  first  time  the  accelerated  public  works  program. 

Total =22.937.9  to   a   difficult  problem.     We   recognize  Examples  of  projects  which  would  be 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  thcsB  faults  In  our  commlttec  report.  eligible  under  this  program  Include  sewer 

Indian  education  and  welfare.. .       =«  106. 8  We  have  made  recommendations  for  and  water  facilities,  access  roads,  port 

Indian  resources  management-,-           -0.1  improvement,  to  streamline  and  perfect  facilities,  watershed  projects,  industrial 

(Indians)  construction  of  facui-  the  existing  authorities  in  the  bill.  park  improvements,  tourism  facilities  of 

ties  and  Irrigation  systems ""^o  0  Another  part  of  the  bill  is  based  on  a  public  nature,   needed  hospitals  and 

176  9  *'^®  Appalachian  Act,  with  which  we  are  health  centers,  and  vocational  training 

Total all  familiar,  and  which  we  passed  earlier  facilities.    Examples  of  projects  which 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  this  year.  would  not  be  eligible  include  courthouses. 

Manpower  training  and  develop-  There  Is  nothing  new  about  all  this,  local  recreational  facilities  not  related 

ment 16.8  Thfcse  are  all  familiar  ideas.    These  are  to  tourism,  such  as  municipal  golf  courses 

Unemployment  Insurance  Serv-  ^^  things  we  know  about.     These  are  and   swimming   pools,   electrical  power 

ice  and  U.S.  Employment  Serv-     :  mostly  tried  and  tested  ideas.  projects,    and    primary    and    secondary 

^''^ We  believe  this  is  the  best  bill  that  schools. 

-Poi^ 30.2  we  can  put  together.    It  has  been  care-  In  order  to  be  approved,  projects  would 

==^==  fully   thought  through,   carefully  con-  have  to  be  located  in  an  eligible  area  and 

«^rT=r«,.  .«T,  iTTWA^r-v  AriTKrrv  sldcred    in    our    committee,    carefully  generally  tend  to  improve  the  opportu- 

HotJsiNG  AND  iTNANCE  AGENCY  worked  out.  Wc  have  had  8  days  of  hear-  nities  for  the  establishment  of  industrial 

Low-income  housing  demonstra-             ^  ^  Ings— some  day-long.  or  commercial  enterprises  which  would 

Pub°ic  ?ac!uty^loans"  ("iVaVcapf-               '  So,  gentlemen,  the  bill  before  you  to-  provide  long-term  jobs  or  which  would 

tai    outlay) 100. 0  day  represents  the  best  features  of  three  help  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Presi- 

Urban  renewaigrants... _       1,623.0  major  pieces  of  legislation,  the  Area  Re-  dent's  antipoverty  program. 

Low  rent  public  housing  grants--         248.2  development  Act,  the  Public  Works  Ac-  Supplementary  grants  could  be  made  to 

Low  rent  public  housing  develop-  celeration  Act,  the  Appalachian  Regional  reduce  the  local  share  in  the  most  needy 

ment  loans ^^^'^  Development  Act.     It  is  a  clean-cut  es-  communities  both  for  projects  approved 

2  618  1  sentially    simple    program    for    helping  for  direct  grants  under  this  program  and 

o                                               '  hard-pressed  communities  to  help  them-  for  projects  approved  for  direct  grants 

selves.  under  other  Federal  programs,  but  there 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  ^^^^  ^^^^  provldes  authorization  for  the  would  be  no  duplication  as  to  individual 

Business   loans.—.—- 240.1  appropriation  of  $660  million  annually  projects.    However,  50  percent  would  be 

cSSln^vass'lJtance   deSSe  for  5  years.    Of  this  total.  $400  million  is  considered   a   basic   grant   in  both  In- 

purchase  and  loan's 79.0  authorized  annually  for  grants  for  public  stances,  just  as  in  the  accelerated  public 

works  and  development  facilities;  $170  works  program.     No  area   could  get  a 

Total 319.1  million  is  authorized  annually  for  first,  grant  under  either  or  both  of  the  pro- 

'  loans  for  public  works  and  development  grams  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
Total "28.897.4  facilities;    and    second,    for    loans    and  ducing  the  local  contribution  lower  than 

*>  Administers    public    assistance    grants,  guarantees  in  connection  with  industrial  20  percent,  and  relatively  few  areas  would 

coordinates  Federal  and  State  efforts,  pro-  and  commercial  facilities;  $25  million  is  qualify  for  that  much, 

vldes  technical  and  other  assistance  for  pro-  authorized  annually  for  technical  assist-  tttle  n 

grams  to  prevent  dependency  ^^^^  ^nd  grants-in-aid  for  planning  and  ^.j    jj    *  .^e  bill  authorizes  loans  for 

'■^  Grants  to  States,  Including  research  and  „Hminiqtprine      economic      develooment  u,              ,    ''"^  °"^  autnonzes  loans  lor 

demonstrition  for  Improved  maternal  and  aaministering     economic     oeveiopmeiii,  pu^jic  works  and  development  facilities 

churSaith  seJvfces  fparticuiariy  In  rural  Programs.  $50  million  is  authorized  an-  and  loans  and  guarantees  for  commercial 

areas),  child  welfare  services  and  crippled  nually  after  the  first  year  lor  a  special  and  industrial  projects,  and  establishes  a 

chiidrens- services.  program  of  grants  and  loans  for  eco-  i-gyolving  fund  into  which  loan  repay- 

2=  These  3  progranM,  plus  Public  Health  nomlc    development   districts;    and   $15  ^lents  can  be  made  and  used  again.    A 

Service  health  services,  relate  to  nearly  every  million  Is  authorized  annually  for  plan-  maximum  appropriation  of  $170  million 

phase  of  Indian  life.  ning,  organizing,  and  administering  re-  annuallv  is  authorized  for  title  n 

an7s"urv?v?rs*nsSaTe  S^  gional  development  commissions  and  for  ^"^\^f  Tor  pSSHorksaLd  develop 

t?ocia"  securiti^                             paymenu  providing   technical  assistance  to  such  ^e^t  facilities  could  be  made  for  the 

commissions.         same  tyiaes  of  projects  as  are  eligible  for 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  title  i  ^^^^^  ^^^^j,  ^.^j^  j     ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  annual  loans  could  be  for  as  long  as  40  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  consld-  appropriations  of  $400  million  for  grants  The  interest  rate  would  vary  in  accord- 

ering  today  is  S.  1648,  the  proposed  Pub-  for  public  works  and  development  facil-  ance  with  the  current  yield  on  Govern- 

11c  Works  and  Economic  Development  ities.    The  basic  grant  for  all  projects  ment  securities  of  comparable  maturities, 

Act  of  1965.  would  be  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  which  would  make  the  initial  interest  rate 

The  bill  combines  three  subject  areas  facility,  as  was  done  under  the  acceler-  4i'8  percent,  or  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
that  have  been  fully  considered  and  ap-  ated  public  works  program.  Supple-  higher  than  the  current  rate  for  loans  un- 
proved by  the  House  in  recent  years,  mentary  grants  which  could  bring  the  der  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
These  are  not  any  great  new  concepts  or  Federal  share  up  to  80  percent  of  project  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  15  per- 
programs  we  have  to  explain ;  but  tested  cost  would  be  provided  for  those  areas  cent  would  have  to  be  supplied  either  as 
programs  now  being  improved  and  judged  most  needy  on  the  basis  of  very  equity  or  as  a  loan  with  its  security  infe- 
extended.  high  unemployment  or  low  income  sta-  rior  to  that  of  the  Federal  loan.    Of  the 

This  bill  is  very  much  like  the  Public  tistics.  15  percent,  5  percent  would  have  to  be 

Works  Acceleration  Act,  which  we  passed  Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  good  supplied  by  a  State  or  local  government 

In  1962.     Two-thirds  of  the  authorlza-  deal  more  than  was  available  under  the  or  by  a  local  development  organization, 

tion  for  this  bill  goes  for  grants  for  public  old   Area   Redevelopment  Act  program  That  5  percent  could  be  repaid  concur- 

works.  very  much  like  the  accelerated  which    provided    only    $75    million    for  rently  wtih  the  Federal  loan.    In  cases  of 

public  works  bill,  one  of  the  most  popu-  grants  over  a  4-year  period  and  which  demonstrated  need,  the  Secretary  may 

lar  and  successful  bills  we  ever  passed  had   to  be  administratively  limited  to  waive  the  5  percent. 
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Those  who  are  familial-  with  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  will  recognize  that 
this  new  provision  will  help  to  ease  the 
so-called  local  10-p>ercent  requirement 
which  was  a  stumbling  block  in  connec- 
tion with  many  promising  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  projects. 

A  new  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
business  loan  section  of  this  bill  which 
will  further  increase  its  usefulness.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  connection 
with  projects  approved  for  direct  business 
loans,  to  guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  outstanding  balance  of  loans  for 
working  capital  made  by  private  lending 
institutions.  Experience  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  revealed  that  many 
good  local  projects  suffered  from  a  lack 
of  working  capital.  This  provision 
should  help  remedy  that  deficiency. 
title  ni 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  provides  authoriza- 
tion of  $25  million  annually  for  technical 
assistance  and  for  grants-in-aid  to  help 
plan  and  administer  State  and  local  de- 
velopment programs. 

One  of  the  most  successful  parts  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program 
was  its  program  of  technical  assistance, 
which  accomplished  a  great  deal  despite 
a  far  too  restrictive  budget  of  only  $4.5 
million  annually.  In  my  own  district. 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  technical  assist- 
ance was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
highly  specialized  studies  which  are 
having  a  profound  influence  on  our  eco- 
nomic growth  potential. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Secretary  to  help 
communities  both  to  find  out  what  they 
need  to  know  to  succeed  in  their  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  to 
keep  working  on  those  programs  on  a 
full-time,  professional  basis. 

Technical  assistance  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  communities  to  plan  economic 
development  programs,  to  study  local  re- 
sources and  their  relation  to  economic 
development,  to  undertake  feasibility 
studies  of  specific  economic  development 
projects,  to  help  local  businessmen  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  they  need  to  expand 
and  maintain  their  employment,  and  to 
train  community  leaders  and  others  to 
become  more  expert  in  community  eco- 
nomic development. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  of  up  to  75  per- 
cent would  be  available  to  share  the  cost 
of  State  programs  for  helping  eligible 
areas  take  advantage  of  these  programs, 
and  to  help  share  the  administrative 
costs  of  district,  and  in  some  cases  local, 
area  development  organizations. 

title    IV.    PART    A 

Part  A  of  title  IV  prescribes  the  basis 
for  area  eligibility.  There  are  six  ways 
by  which  an  area  may  be  designated. 

First.  If  an  area  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  6  percent  or  more  and  its 
unemployment  rate  has  been  at  least  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  for 
3  of  the  past  4  years;  75  percent  above 
the  national  average  for  2  of  the  past  3 
years;  or  100  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  1  of  the  past  2  years,  it  will 
qualify.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
provide  the  data  needed  to  make  these 
determinations. 


Second.  If  an  area  has  suffered  from 
a  large  decline  in  population,  it  may  be 
designated.  The  Secretary  will  have  to 
establish  standards  and  determine  how 
to  obtain  information  with  respect  to 
this  provision  at  a  later  date,  since  it  was 
not  applicable  to  the  previous  program. 

Third.  If  an  area  has  a  median  fam- 
ily income  not  in  excess  of  40  percent 
of  the  national  median,  it  will  qualify. 
The  national  median  is  now  $5,660;  areas 
which  have  median  incomes  of  $2,264  or 
less  will  qualify. 

Fourth.  If  an  area  is  an  Indian  area 
and  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  an  appropriate  State 
agency  as  having  a  population  of  1,000 
or  more  and  is  needy  in  relation  to  simi- 
lar areas,  it  will  qualify. 

Fifth.  If  an  area  suffers  a  sudden  and 
sharp  rise  in  imemployment  and  the 
Secretary  believes  that  vmless  it  is 
helped,  unemployment  will  rise  to  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  with- 
in 3  years,  it  will  qualify. 

Sixth.  If  an  area  was  designated 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  of 
March  1,  1965,  it  will  qualify  until  the 
first  annual  review,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted as  soon  as  1965  data  are  available 
and  probably  prior  to  June  30,  1966. 

No  area  will  be  designated  unless  it 
first,  specifically  requests  designation; 
and  second  has  an  approved  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program. 

We  estimate  that  about  1.100  areas 
will  initially  qualify  for  designation  on 
these  standards.  However,  some  300  to 
400  of  these  will  probably  not  qualify 
after  the  first  annual  review  next  year. 

PART   B 

Part  B  of  title  IV  provides  for  a  unique 
new  program  which  will  encourage  eli- 
gible areas  to  combine  into  multicounty 
economic  development  districts.  These 
districts  will  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  concurrence  of  the  States 
and,  for  planning  purposes,  can  include 
nondistressed  counties  as  well  as  dis- 
tressed counties.  Districts  must  also 
have  designated  economic  development 
centers.  These  centers  are  places  in  the 
districts  which  have  the  best  capability  or 
potential  for  fostering  the  economic  de- 
velopment activities  necessary  to  relieve 
economic  distress  within  the  district. 

Economic  development  centers  would 
not  have  to  be  located  within  the  dis- 
tressed area  itself,  but  if  they  are  not, 
the  Secretary  would  still  be  able  to  pro- 
vide grant  and  loan  assistance  for  proj- 
ects in  these  centers  which  would  fur- 
ther the  economic  development  of  the 
district.  Moreover,  in  order  to  encourage 
distressed  counties  to  participate  in  dis- 
trict programs,  they  would  receive  a 
bonus  of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  grant  project  participating  in  a  district 
program. 

A  total  of  $50  million  annually  would 
be  available  for  bonus  grants  and  for 
projects  in  economic  development  cen- 
ters beginning  a  year  after  the  enactment 
of  the  act.  The  year's  delay  is  provided 
so  that  ample  time  is  available  to  orga- 
nize districts  and  to  develop  sound  dis- 
trict programs.  Technical  assistance 
and  grants-in-aid  under  title  III  for 
planning  and  administration  would  be 
available  immediately. 


TITLE    V 


Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  regional  devel- 
opment commissions  similar  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Com- 
mission. While  title  V  does  not  provide 
funds  for  specific  programs,  such  as 
highways,  as  were  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachian program,  it  does  provide  $15 
million  amiually  to  help  plan,  organize, 
and  administer  the  programs,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  ade- 
quate during  this  preliminary  phase  of 
regional  development. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  desig- 
nate regions  on  the  basis  of  a  relation- 
ship between  the  States  and  areas  in- 
cluded in  the  region,  provided  a  finding 
can  be  made  that  the  region  has  lagged 
behind  the  whole  Nation  in  economic 
development. 

Upon  designation,  the  Secretary  will 
work  with  the  States  and  provide  funds 
with  which  to  establish  appropriate  re- 
gional commissions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  will  appoint  a  Federal  co- 
chairman  to  assist  each  region  in  its 
activities.  The  commissions  are  intended 
to  develop  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  regions  and 
to  present  these  plants  to  the  respective 
States  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  necessary  legislation  and  programs 
to  carry  them  out. 

An  annual  authorization  of  $15  million 
is  provided  to  defray  the  organizational 
and  administrative  expenses  of  the  vari- 
ous commissions  and  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  them  and  on  their  be- 
half. Administrative  grants-in-aid  to 
the  commission  would  be  100  percent  for 
the  first  2  years  and  50  percent  there- 
after, as  is  the  case  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

Regions  would  have  to  be  multistate 
in  character,  except  that  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion,  may  consider  the  desig- 
nation of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  single- 
State  regions. 

This  title  of  the  bill  may  prove  to  be 
far  reaching  in  its  effects.  It  would  be- 
gin, for  the  first  time,  a  program  of  re- 
gional planning,  not  in  every  region  of 
the  country  to  be  sure,  but  in  those  re- 
gions which  have  clearly  lagged  behind 
the  others  in  economic  development.  I 
am  thinking  particularly  of  regions  such 
as  the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  Ozark,  Upper 
New  England,  and  the  Four  Corners  area 
of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Colo- 
rado. Of  course,  no  region  will  be  elegi- 
ble  unless  it  can  establish  its  need  for 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria 
contained  in  the  act. 

Titles  VI  and  VTI  of  the  bill  are  ad- 
ministrative in  nature.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  title  VI  of  the 
bill  provides  for  a  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  an  Administrator  for  Economic 
Development  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in 
title  VII  the  Senate  and  this  committee 
have  specifically  deleted  language  which 
was  carried  over  from  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  requiring  utilization  of 
other  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  act's 
provisions.    Those  of  us  who  have  had 
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extensive  experience  with  this  program 
know  that  the  multiagency  approach  to 
its  administration  never  worked  effec- 
tively, despite  the  efforts  of  all  the  dedi- 
cated people  in  the  various  agencies  who 
tried  to  make  it  work. 

I  do  not  want  to  criticize  anyone  in 
any  of  the  agencies  which  had  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  but  I  want  to  emphasize  as  the  SBA 
Administrator  has  himself  testified,  that 
the  use  of  other  agencies  in  carrjring  out 
the  act's  provisions  has  led  to  confusion, 
delay,  and  ineflBciency. 

The  best  way  to  run  a  pJrogram  is  to 
give  one  agency  the  responsibility  for 
handling  it  and  then  to  hold  it  responsi- 
ble for  proper  and  eflBcient  administra- 
tion. This  is  what  we  propose  under  this 
new  program. 

Several  aspects  of  the  bill  have  been 
emphasized  by  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  these 
deserve  to  be  restated  and  kept  in  mind 
by  the  Members  as  they  consider  this 
legislation. 

First,  this  program  is  not  just  a  pro- 
gram for  the  areas  which  are  eligible. 
The  whole  Nation  will  benefit  from  its 
results.  Areas  wiiich  have  consistently 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  con- 
sistently draw  far  more  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  they  contribute.  If  they 
can  be  made  self-supporting,  the  whole 
Nation  will  benefit. 

Moreover,  increased  economic  activity 
in  one  area  means  more  customers  for 
businessmen  in  all  areas.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  House  that 
when  we  get  some  of  the  needlessly  un- 
employed workers  in  my  district  back  to 
work,  they  will  be  able  to  buy  more  goods 
from  businessmen  in  your  districts. 

A  second  point  stressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  fact  that  this  program  is 
based  upon  the  free  enterprise,  profit- 
making  system.  It  is  a  program  designed 
to  provide  more  jobs  in  the  places  where 
they  are  most  needed — not  by  more  Gov- 
ernment employment  but  by  more  pri- 
vate employment.  Nearly  every  type  of 
assistance  authorized  under  this  bill  has 
as  its  goal  the  creation  of  more  private 
economic  activity. 

It  is  this  private  economic  activity 
which  pays  dividends  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. One  businessman  assisted  un- 
der the  previous  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  program  told  the  committee  that  he 
and  his  employees  had  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  income  taxes 
within  2  years  more  than  the  amount  of 
his  original  loan.  And  he  is  continuing 
to  repay  his  loan,  with  interest. 

A  third  point  stressed  by  the  President 
is  reliance  on  local  economic  initiative. 
No  area  will  be  designated  against  its 
will.  No  program  will  be  forced  on  a 
local  community.  No  project  will  be  ap- 
proved unless  it  has  demonstrated  local 
approval. 

We  should  all  keep  in  mind  that  this 
program  is  not  an  extension  of  Federal 
power,  but  an  extension  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. Congress  will  provide,  and  the 
executive  branch  will  administer,  a  pro- 
gram which  makes  available  various 
types  of  assistance.  But  it  will  be  en- 
tirely up  to  the  local  people  whether  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 


A  fourth  point  to  keep  in  mind,  was 
emphasized  by  Secretary  Connor  in  his 
testimony  to  the  committee.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  was 
to  create  new  jobs  and  new  economic 
activity  without  moving  jobs  or  economic 
activities  from  one  area  to  another. 
There  has  been  some  fear  that  this  pro- 
gram could  lead  to  relocations  of  busi- 
nesses from  one  area  to  another,  but  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  such  fears 
are  groundless.  We  not  only  have  the 
assurances  of  the  Secretary  that  he  will 
not  let  this  happen,  but  we  also  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  bill  and  in  the  language 
of  the  report  our  clear  intention  in  tliis 
regard. 

There  is  a  fifth  point  to  keep  in  mind. 
This  is  not  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  take 
a  piece  of  pie  away  from  one  to  give 
to  another.  We  are  in  a  period  of  un- 
paralleled economic  expansion.  E^very- 
thing  is  growing.  What  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  channel  some — a  very 
small  part — of  that  expansion  into  areas 
which  have  been  bypassed  in  recent 
years. 

Nothing  Is  being  taken  away  from 
anyone  with  this  bill.  Everybody  will 
benefit  from  it  to  some  extent,  but  the 
areas  which  need  it  most  and  which  have 
suffered  deprivation  in  the  past  will  bene- 
fit from  it  the  most. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussions  and 
considerations  of  this  bill,  various  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  a  number  of  fears 
and  opinions  which  need  to  be  brought 
out  into  the  open. 

First,  there  is  the  fear  that  the  whole 
idea  of  this  bill  is  wrong.  We  should 
not  encourage  businesses  to  expand  in 
economically  disadvantaged  areas  be- 
cause businesses  can  do  better  in  the 
prosperous  area.  It  is  better,  accord- 
ing to  this  argxmient,  to  relocate  the 
people  to  the  Jobs  rather  than  to  create 
new  jobs  where  the  people  are. 

Those  who  make  these  arguments 
must  live  in  a  dream  world  where  every- 
thing is  ordered  perfectly  and  where 
people  can  be  moved  about  at  will  and 
where  it  is  easy  to  put  a  finger  on  the 
map  and  say  that  the  spot  you  are  touch- 
ing is  the  best  place  for  any  particular 
business. 

Unfortunately,  this  argument  does 
not  apply  to  the  real  world.  We  can- 
not move  people  about  like  pawns  In  a 
chess  game.  They  have  families.  They 
have  churches.  They  have  roots  in  the 
places  where  they  are  born.  We  need 
only  look  at  many  of  the  so-called  pros- 
perous areas  in  our  big  cities  today  to 
see  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  result  when  people  leave  their 
place  of  origin  and  migrate  to  a  strange 
metropolitan  environment. 

Nor  can  we  say  that  the  economically 
prosF>erous  places  are  necessarily  the 
best  places  for  every  business.  Some 
businesses  might  find  it  even  more  ad- 
vantageous to  locate  in  a  distressed  area, 
but  have  never  considered  it  because  of 
a  lack  of  proper  sites  or  Inadequate  util- 
ities. Many  businesses  which  already 
exist  in  distressed  areas  cannot  expand 
because  of  a  lack  of  local  capital,  but 
once  that  lack  is  remedied  are  perfectly 
able  to  grow  and  compete.    Many  busi- 


nesses will  never  get  started  in  any  area 
without  a  little  help. 

We  who  have  investigated  and  taken 
advantage  of  programs  of  this  type  know 
that  they  can  work  and  that  they  can 
provide  new  jobs  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  textbook  argu- 
ments deter  us  from  what  we  know  is 
needed  by  our  distressed  areas. 

A  second  fear  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed is  the  fear  that  the  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  is  too  loose. 
Some  believe  that  the  bill  gives  too  much 
discretion  to  the  Secretary,  that  it  needs 
tightening. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  people  who 
use  this  argument  would  like  to  tighten 
the  bill  just  enough  to  choke  it  to  death. 

Economic  development  is  not  a  simple 
matter  like  selling  stamps  at  the  post 
oflBce.  Rigid  procedures  which  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  and  his  admin- 
istrators are  likely  to  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  encourage 
the  kind  of  economic  development  effort 
which  the  Congress  intends  for  these 
areas. 

Admittedly,  this  will  be  a  difficult  bill 
to  administer.  Economic  development 
is  a  complex  process.  The  Secretary  and 
his  aids  will  have  to  make  judgments. 
They  will  have  to  be  reasonable  and  yet 
courageous  judgments.  We  have  con- 
fidence that  he  can  exercise  the  discre- 
tion that  we  have  given  him  in  a  manner 
which  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

We  cannot  see  the  logic  of  the  posi- 
tion of  some  who  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  job  of  economic  development 
but  then  tie  his  hands  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  do  the  job. 

There  is  a  third  argument  put  out  by 
some  who  want  only  the  public  works 
features  of  this  bill,  but  no  program  for 
commercial  and  industrial  facilities. 
They  would  do  away  with  the  business 
loan  program  and  the  loan  guarantee 
program.  One  argument  made  is  that 
loans  are  available  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  program,  and 
are  therefore  not  needed  under  this 
program. 

Those  who  make  this  argument  forget 
that  SBA  loans  are  limited  in  size  and 
may  not  be  made  to  concerns  which  are 
not  small  businesses.  They  also  forget 
that  the  objectives  of  the  two  programs 
and  their  credit  standards  are  different. 

If  we  adopt  the  proposal  of  those  who 
would  eliminate  the  loan  program  it 
would  be  like  building  a  highway  which 
does  not  go  anywhere.  What  sense  is 
there  to  helping  to  improve  the  economic 
environment  of  an  area,  of  building  up 
its  water  and  sewer  facilities — if  those 
facilities  will  be  unused  by  businesses? 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  help  private  enterprise 
create  more  jobs  In  the  areas  where  Jobs 
are  most  needed.  This  purpose  can 
partially  be  achieved  by  providing  publ  c 
works  and  development  facilities,  but 
not  entirely  achieved  unless  businessmen 
can  get  the  capital  needed  to  expand  in 
these  depressed  areas.  By  helping  to 
make  that  capital  available  through  the 
program  proposed  in  this  bill,  we  can  get 
the  Job  done  far  more  quickly  and  far 
more  effectively  than  we  would  if  we 
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were  limited  to,  and  had  to  wait  for,  only 
those  businesses  which  could  borrow 
privately  to  take  advantage  of  our  im- 
proved facilities. 

We  want  private  capital  to  come  into 
distressed  areas.  But  our  experience 
tells  us  that  if  we  want  action  quickly, 
we  cannot  afford  to  limit  our  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  fail  to  pro- 
vide a  business  loan  program  in  this  bill, 
we  will  have  failed  our  responsibilities  to 
the  distressed  areas. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  bill. 

It  is  a  bill  which  is  based  on  the  past, 
but  looks  to  the  future. 

It  is  a  bill  which  expresses  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate. 

It  is  a  bill  which  expresses  practical, 
hardheaded  commonsense. 

It  is  a  bill  which  benefits  the  many, 
as  well  as  the  few. 

It  is  a  bill  urgently  recommended  by 
the  President,  overwhelmingly  passed  in 
the  Senate,  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  this 
body,  supported  by  labor  and  by  many 
business  interests,  including  bankers, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  pri- 
vately owned  utilities. 

It  is  a  bill  which  deserves  the  support 
of  every  single  Member  of  this  body. 

And  I  am  confident  that  a  large  ma- 
jority will  want  to  give  it  that  support. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire   [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  my  views  on  this  legislation  are 
set  forth  in  some  detail  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  under  the  title  of  "Sup- 
plemental Views"  on  page  57  of  the  re- 
port, I  shall  not  go  into  them  in  too  great 
detail.  I  shall  include  them  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks.  Before  I  begin  my 
remarks,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  give  me  his  kind  atten- 
tion, I  would  like  to  question  his  state- 
ment that  those  of  us  who  have  opposed 
this  legislation  in  the  past  and  are  very 
lukewarm  about  it  at  the  present,  never 
come  up  with  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive— I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. I  want  to  call  his  attention  to 
this  fact,  which  is  mentioned  in  my  sup- 
plemental views  on  page  59.  This  is  in 
connection,  with  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive to  the  Appalachian  bill.  That  is  the 
bill  we  called  the  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  Now,  I  know  that  it 
is  widely  accepted  by  many  Members  of 
this  House  and  by  many  members  of  the 
public,  and  certainly  by  a  segment  of 
the  fourth  estate,  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  some  proposals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety never  come  up  with  constructive 
and  meaningful  alternatives. 

This  may  be  comforting  to  those  who 
hold  this  belief,  but  it  is  untrue  and  it 
is  unfair.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  we  do 
have  a  constructive  alternative  to  this 
bill  and  to  Appalachia. 

H.R.  4466,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man for  Florida  FMr.  Cramer]  and  my- 
self and  other  Republicans,  is  a  sound, 
meaningful  and  constructive  alternative. 
I  want  to  refresh  the  gentleman's 
memory  as  to  what  H.R.  4466  proposed  to 
do.    I  believe  our  constructive  alterna- 


tive raises  some  very  interesting  and 
deep-seated  questions. 

Our  alternative  was  not  to  single  out 
a  10-State  area  known  as  Appalachia, 
including  as  it  does  some  of  the  richest 
areas  of  the  country,  to  pour  into  that 
area  untold  billions.  Our  approach  was 
a  national  approach. 

Another  thing  was  that  instead  of 
working  through  the  Appalachia  Com- 
mission, a  new  monstrosity  over  which 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  had  a  complete 
veto  power,  the  Republicans  would  have 
worked,  as  they  have  liked  traditionally 
to  work,  through  established  State 
oi-ganizations. 

So  there  was  no  necessity  for  setting 
up  a  new  bureaucratic  monster,  as  set 
up  by  Appalachia.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  setting  up  a  new  bureaucratic 
monster,  as  is  set  up  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  accelerated  public 
works  programs. 

We  would  work  it  out  with  a  minimtmi 
of  new  employment  for  bureaucracy, 
since  we  do  not  consider  this  a  way  to 
attack  imemployment.  Our  alternative 
would  work  directly  with  the  States 
through  already  established,  time-tested 
and  proven  programs. 

We  would  have  given  special  assistance 
for  construction  of  new  roads,  not  just 
for  Appalachia  but  for  all  of  the  States, 
which  have  areas  of  distress  and  dis- 
advantage. The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, interestingly  enough,  admitted 
that  there  are  such  areas  of  distress  in 
all  of  the  States. 

Then,  as  we  go  on  to  read  the  language 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  4466,  we  note  that  be- 
sides development  highways  we  would 
have  provided  funds  for  demonstration 
health  facilities,  which  would  have 
helped  with  hospitals,  for  timber  devel- 
opment organizations,  for  mining  area 
restoration,  for  water  resource  studies, 
for  housing,  for  sewage  treatment,  and 
for  vocational  education  facilities. 

The  foregoing  would  have  been,  not 
just  for  Appalachia  or  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  but  for  those 
areas  suffering  disadvantage  through- 
out the  country. 

This  would  have  been  done  under 
existing  programs,  with  no  new  programs 
and  no  new  bureaucracies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  testimony  given  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  very  clearly 
indicated  that  the  ARA  Administrator 
was  not  working  with  the  States,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  was  almost 
unanimous  that  most  of  the  States  have 
extremely  well-developed  industrial  re- 
source commissions  or  economic  devel- 
opment commissions  which  have  a  wide 
fund  of  knowledge  about  the  particular 
areas  of  distress  in  each  State.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  has 
turned  his  back  on  this  entire  fund  of 
knowledge.  He  does  not  work  with 
the  States  whatsoever.  Apparently,  he 
scorns  the  States.  He  does  not  like  the 
States.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
States. 

Because  of  this  there  have  been  count- 
less examples  where  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  money  has  gone  not  to  an  area 
within  the  State  which  is  in  real  distress, 


but  to  pockets  of  prosperity  which  hap- 
pen to  be  located  within  the  areas  of 
disadvantage. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota raised  this  point  by  saying  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  have 
constructive  alternatives.  We  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  do  have  constructive 
alternatives.  We  have  Introduced  a  pro- 
proposal  in  the  House.  We  have  pleaded 
with  this  House  to  adopt  it.  And  we  have 
been  turned  down,  for  obvious  reasons. 

It  is  not  true  that  those  of  us  who  are 
carping  and  critical,  to  quote  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota,  are  not  deeply 
concerned  and  have  not  come  up  with 
hard  and  sound  constructive  alterna- 
tives. 

My  remarks,  as  I  have  already  stated 
in  my  lukewarm  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, are  fairly  well  detailed  in  my  sup- 
plemental views  which  will  follow.  In 
the  few  minutes  I  have  to  speak  here  I 
want  to  stress  particularly  an  amend- 
ment I  will  offer,  known  as  the  so-called 
prevention  of  uivfair  competition  amend- 
ment, or  the  fair-trade  amendment. 
This  is  set  forth  on  page  59  of  the  sup- 
plemental views. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  I  par- 
ticularly hope  will  be  adopted,  because 
certainly  it  will  go  far  to  remove  many  of 
the  criticisms  of  this  program.  My 
amendment  in  effect  would  provide  that 
one  cannot  construct  new  factories  and 
new  facilities  with  taxpayers'  money, 
with  government  money,  if  this  is  going 
to  result  in  over-supply  or  unfair  com- 
petition for  existing  facilities. 

How  ridiculous  can  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment get,  when  it  spends  almost  $2  mil- 
lion to  build  a  new  motel  outside  of 
Detroit  at  the  time  that  the  motel  and 
hotel  Industry  in  Detroit  had  a  54-per- 
cent occupancy  rating? 

This  is  not  doing  anything  for  unem- 
ployment. This  is  simply  making  a 
tough  situation  worse.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress enacting  legislation  like  this  unless 
it  is  at  least  willing  to  go  a  sled  length 
with  existing  Industry,  by  saying  that 
we  will  not  build  competition  for  you 
right  across  the  street  from  you.  That 
is  the  amendment  I  have  in  detail  on 
page  59  of  my  report.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  anybody  could  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said 
that  the  general  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  create  new  jobs  and  to  make 
people  taxpayers  instead  of  tax-eaters. 
Now,  who  can  argue  with  that  objec- 
tive? I  concur  with  it.  But  what  kind 
of  a  program  Is  it  that  takes  taxpayer 
dollars  and  builds  the  taxpayer's  com- 
petition or  a  situation  of  oversupply, 
creating  employment  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  but  creating  unemployment  in 
another  part  of  the  country?  This  Is 
the  t3T)e  of  situation  that  destroys  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  commonsense  and  in 
their  Government.  It  Is  not  right  and 
there  is  nobody  in  this  House  who  can 
say  it  is  right.  For  that  reason  I  par- 
ticularly plead  for  this  amendment  of 
mine  which  will  prevent  this  kind  of  un- 
fair competition  and  this  type  of  situa- 
tion where  the  taxpayer's  own  dollars  are 
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going  to  finance  his  competition  and  put 
him  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  other 
amendments  that  I  plan  to  offer.  One 
is  perhaps  selfish  in  nature  because  it 
involves  my  own  State  and  also  involves 
the  States  of  Hawaii,  Vermont,  and 
Delaware.  All  of  these  States  have  price- 
less advantages.  Among  other  things 
they  share  is  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
small.  That  fact  bodes  ill  for  the  future 
of  my  amendment.  I  know,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  House  will  have  heart 
enough  to  go  along  with  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  also  detailed  in  my  sup- 
plemental views  on  page  58. 

Under  the  present  legislation  as  writ- 
ten, these  four  States  will  lose  entitle- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
after  the  first  year  because  they  will  not 
qualify.  They  qualify  now  under  what 
is  known  as  the  grandfa||^r  clause,  and 
the  Proxmire  amendmen^o  the  old  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  legislation.  This  has 
not  been  widely  noted,  but  it  is  a  fact.  It 
seems  only  fair  to  me  at  least  to  have 
one  area  in  each  State,  however  small. 
The  administrator  of  the  program  would 
benefit  from  having  a  presence  in  each 
State.  Since  this  is  supF>osed  to  be  a 
truly  national  program,  each  State 
should  have  one  area  which  is  qualified 
for  this  special  treatment. 

Another  amendment  that  I  plan  to 
offer  has  to  do  specifically  with  not  con- 
structing new  hotels  or  motels  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  them  in  an 
area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  This  is  specifically 
aimed  at  the  situation  I  have  already 
referred  to  which  we  found  in  Detroit 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  reiterate  some- 
thing that  I  stated  earlier.  I  attended 
the  hearings  carefully  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  this  legislation,  and  the  hear- 
ings made  one  thing  very  clear  indeed; 
namely,  that  this  type  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, which  goes  not  through  the  States 
down  to  the  communities  but  goes 
directly  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  communities,  is  failing  in  one  respect 
and  a  very  substantial  respect  indeed. 
What  happens  is  this:  the  well-organized 
city,  the  city  with  an  industrial  agent, 
the  city  with  a  large  company  in  it, 
which  has  a  battery  of  accountants  and 
lawyers  and  has  good  connections  in 
Washington,  is  the  city  that  will  get  the 
aid  under  this  act.  The  poor  towns  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  invokes 
in  his  impassioned  plea  for  this  legisla- 
tion, the  meek  and  the  poor  meant  to  be 
helped  by  this  legislation,  are  not  being 
helped  by  this  legislation. 

And  do  not  let  anyone  kid  you  to  the 
contrary.  Time  after  time  you  will  find 
that  in  these  areas  that  qualify  there  is 
a  rich  town,  there  is  a  big  hospital,  or  a 
well-heeled  business  that  finds  out  about 
this,  and  through  their  attorneys  and 
through  their  accountants  and  through 
their  contacts  in  Washington  these 
are  the  guys  who  get  the  goodies; 
and  do  not  let  anyone  ever  kid  you  that, 


the  way  this  is  set  up  and  the  way  it  is 
working,  the  really  poor  communities  are 
getting  a  break  under  this  legislation. 
It  just  is  not  so.  The  race  is  to  the  swift, 
to  the  rich,  and  to  the  large.  This  is 
why  I  include  my  supplemental  views, 
which  now  follow,  by  observing  that  if 
this  legislation  is  not  fairly  and  wisely 
administered  it  could  serve  to  create  new 
areas  of  disadvantage : 
Supplemental     Views     of     Representative 

James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 

ON  S.  1648 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  cannot  concur 
fully  with  the  minority  views  although  they 
describe  eloquently  the  faults  of  this  legis- 
lation, both  in  Its  general  conception  and  in 
the  way  it  would  execute  that  concpptlon. 
They  set  forth  how  the  minority  endeavored 
in  vain  to  direct  the  basic  philosophy  into 
more  productive  channels,  and  bow.  fall- 
ing that,  the  mmority  sought  to  forge  lan- 
guage for  the  clear  administration  of  the 
program.  I  shared  actively  in  these  minority 
endeavors  and  shall  describe  later  on  in  these 
supplemental  views  four  amendments  that 
I  offered  in  committee  and  will  offer  from 
the  floor. 

Some  general  comments  must  first  be  made. 
First,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  im- 
portant a  subject  should  be  dealt  with  In 
such  a  generalized,  hasty,  and  sloppy  man- 
ner. The  program  embraced  in  this  bill. 
S.  1648,  is  yet  another  example  of  this  ad- 
ministration's reliance  on  costly,  blimderbuss 
assaults  on  national  problems  which  require, 
instead,  the  utmost  precision.  Our  resources, 
great  as  they  are.  are  not  so  great  that  we 
can  afford  to  spend  them  wastefully.  Sec- 
ond, this  legislation  is  so  concerned  with 
financing  provisions — loan  guarantees,  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  like — that  it  should  not 
have  been  sent"  only  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  It  properly  belongs  also  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
has  the  membership  and  staff  competent  by 
training  and  experience  to  deal  knowledge- 
ably  with  the  subject  matter.  Insofar  as  this 
legislation  is  p?,rt  of  the  war  on  poverty  it 
also  deserved  scrutiny  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

A  third  matter  of  concern  is  raised  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  positively 
would  encourage  the  bypassing  of  State  and 
local  governments.  A  good  many  of  the 
States  and  communities  have  done  a  superb 
Job  in  developing  their  economies.  To  turn 
our  backs  on  this  fact,  to  ignore  this  experi- 
ence, and  to  set  up  conditions  deliberately 
designed  to  thwart  these  efforts  is  a  mis- 
take, in  my  opinion.  It  would  accelerate 
the  steady  undertow  of  recent  years  by  which 
more  and  more  functions  of  government  are 
being  drawn  Inexorably  away  from  the  States 
and  commimlties  and  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  Washington   bureaucrats. 

These  reservations  are  powerful  and  they 
would  be  compelling  but  for  the  naked  reali- 
zation that  major  problems  do  exist  across 
the  country,  problems  calling  for  urgent 
Federal  attention  and  that  this  bill  Is  the 
only  one  w^e  are  going  to  get.  For  all  Its 
faults,  and  they  are  many  and  major,  there 
is  some  good.  Although  Its  vague,  even 
vacuous,  language,  will  be  an  administrator's 
nightmare,  watchful  towns  and  States,  and 
a  watchful  Congress,  can  all  help  to  correct 
them.  It  Is  exasperating  that  the  program 
could  not  be  set  up  skUIfully  and  properly 
at  the  outset. 

During  the  markup  of  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee. I  offered  without  success  several  amend- 
ments designed  to  Improve  the  bill.  I  shall 
offer  them  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  them 
carefully  and  to  act  favorably  on  them. 
Following  are  brief  r6sum6s  of  them. 

Amendment  1 — To  strike  out  loans  and 
guarantee  of  loans  to  private  business:  The 


purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  clear.  It  Is  not 
fair  to  loan  taxpayers'  money  to  a  private 
Industry  at  preferential  rates  which  add  to 
the  competition  of  the  taxpayer.  Many  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  (and  they  have  been  many 
and  well  founded)  have  sprung  from  the 
provisions  for  loans  to  private  Industry.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  can  and  does  make  loans  to 
business,  and  If  Its  authority  to  help  Industry 
in  disadvantaged  areas  Is  not  adequate,  then 
It  should  be  given  the  necessary  authority. 
It  Is  a  senseless  and  wasteful  duplication  of 
Government  effort  to  set  up  a  new  agency  In 
this  field,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  quite  successful  in  this  general  area. 

Amendment  2 — To  prohibit  the  construe- 
tlon  of  new  hotel  and  motel  facilities  In  areas 
which  do  not  need  them:  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  obvious.  The  most  glar- 
ing example  of  shortsighted  ARA  policy  in 
this  connection  is  the  building  of  a  large 
motel  on  the  outskirts  of  Detroit  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  nearly  $1.9  million  at  a  time  when  the 
occupancy  rate  of  Detroit  hotels  and  motels 
was  54  percent.  (See  p.  33,  H.  Rept.  No.  278. 
88th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  4996,  Area  Re- 
development Amendments  of  1963.)  The 
hotel  and  motel  industry  has  suffered  from 
tax  policies  which  have  curtailed,  unfairly 
In  some  respects,  expense  accounts.  The  in- 
dustry Is  being  forced  to  act  as  a  collection 
agent  for  social  security  on  tips,  which  is 
largely  a  guessing  game.  Minimum-wage 
and  fair-labor  proposals  before  the  Congress 
are  threatening  some  members  of  this  in- 
dustry with  extinction. 

To  add  to  this  series  of  federally  Inspired 
woes.  Federal  financing  for  their  direct  com- 
petition Is  so  manifestly  unfair  that  it  al- 
most defies  description.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  as  of  June  30.  1964,  about  $68.5 
million,  or  more  than  28  percent  of  ARAs 
total  investments  to  that  time,  had  been 
spent  on  the  construction  of  hotels  and 
motels. 

Amendment  3 — To  provide  that  every  State 
should  have  one  redevelopment  area:  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  Insure  that 
every  State  will  have  at  least  one  area  en- 
titled to  the  advantages  of  this  act.  The  ARA 
Administrator  will  benefit  from  having  at 
least  one  area  in  every  State.  It  Is  only  fair 
to  States  which  do  not  have  areas  that 
qualify  for  the  benefit  to  have  at  least  one 
area,  however  small.  Under  the  present  state 
of  the  law  and  the  facts.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Hawaii,  and  Delaware  will  be  left 
without  any  area  covered  as  soon  as  the  first 
annual  review  is  completed.  The  reason  that 
they  have  areas  now  is  because  of  the  so- 
called  Proxmire  amendment,  which  requires 
the  broadest  possible  distribution  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  because  of  the  grandfather  clause 
in  the  bill. 

I  cannot  speak  for  Vermont.  Delaware,  or 
Hawaii,  but  the  reason  that  New  Hampshire 
will  not  qualify  after  the  first  annual  review 
Is  because  the  unemplo3mient  rates  in  our 
most  disadvantaged  area  (northern  New 
Hampshire)  do  not  qualify  under  the  criteria 
of  S.  1648.  This  is  because  people  In  north- 
ern New  Hampshire,  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  work,  have  had  the  "get-up- 
and-go"  spirit  to  go  out  to  find  work,  often 
at  great  personal  sacrifice.  They  do  not  stay 
at  home  on  unemployment,  but  their  depar- 
tures leave  a  diminished  number  of  taxpayers 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  communities 
which  they  have  left.  This  problem  of  out- 
migration,  which  is  a  real  one,  has  been  al- 
most totally  ignored  and  overlooked  by  ARA 
officials  who  rely  too  heavily  on  official  un- 
employment statistics.  The  committee  has 
amended  the  bill  to  force  upon  the  ARA  Ad- 
ministrator consideration  of  out-migration 
problems,  but  apparently  he  remains  uncon- 
vinced. It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  four 
States  that  will  be  excluded  from  the  Area 
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Redevelopment  Act  are  small  States,  but 
hopefully  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
protect  them  in  this  Instance  by  adopting  my 
amendment. 

Amendment  4 — Fair  trade  amendment; 
prevention  of  unfair  competition: 

"prevention  of  unfair  competition 

"Sec.  702.  No  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  extended  to  any  project 
when  the  result  would  be  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  materials,  or  commodities, 
or  the  availability  of  services  or  facilities, 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such 
goods,  materials,  commodities,  services,  or  fa- 
cilities, to  employ  the  efficient  capacity  of 
existing  commercial  or  industrial  enter- 
prises." 

The  ARA  has  been  rightfully  criticized  for 
building  factories  which  contribute  to  over- 
supply  and  overcapacity.  For  example,  tliey 
built  a  shoe  factory  in  Indiana  at  a  time 
wlien  shoe  factories  in  New  Hampshire  were 
closing  because  of  oversupply.  They  have 
constructed  pulp  and  tissue  mills  at  a  time 
when  problems  of  oversupply  were  seriously 
affecting  these  industries  in  my  State,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  for  plywood  and  other 
industries.  The  piu-pose  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  prevent  this  type  of  shocking 
and  prodigal  waste  of  Government  money 
and  this  gross  unfairness  to  American  tax- 
payers. This  amendment  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  touches  on  the  whole  problem 
of  industrial  and  Job  piracy.  By  adopting 
this  amendment,  the  House  can  do  much  to 
improve  this  legislation. 

On  February  8,  with  other  Republican 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
introduced  the  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1965 — a  program  for  all  the  Nation — as  an 
alternative  to  the  special-interest  Appa- 
lachian Regfonal  Redevelopment  Act  of  1965. 

This  legislation  recognized  that  problems, 
similar  to  those  In  the  11-State  Appalachian 
region,  existed  throughout  the  country.  The 
Republican  bill  would  have  allocated  a  large 
part  of  the  funds  to  the  development  of  roads 
and  community  facilities,  just  as  the  Appa- 
lachian program  does.  It  called  for  spend- 
ing its  authorization,  however.  In  all  dis- 
advantaged areas  In  the  United  States  which 
would  have  been  eligible  for  assistance. 

Most  regrettably,  this  approach  was  re- 
jected by  the  House,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
approach  taken  by  the  minority  in  offering 
the  Resources  Development  Act  Is  the  only 
one  which  will  truly  benefit  the  entire  coun- 
try. It  called  for  no  new  agencies.  It 
worked  through  and  with  State  and  local 
government. 

I  must  express  my  disappointment  at  the 
wholly  Inappropriate  inclusion  of  Appalachla 
in  this  bill.  This  point  is  well  covered  In  the 
minority  views.  At  first,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  to  bar  those  counties 
on  which  the  bounties  of  the  Appalachla  Act 
already  have  been  showered  from  competitive 
participation  In  this  program  but,  it  then 
retreated  In  abject  and  shameful  flight  from 
this  program. 

Finally,  I  want  to  caution  all  States  and, 
esi>ecially  communities  that  would  be  eligible 
under  this  bill,  the  race  is  to  the  swift. 
During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  a  great  deal 
of  disturbing  evidence  was  piled  up  to  show 
that  the  fruits  of  the  program  will  go  In 
many  cases  to  the  prosperous,  well-organized 
communities — pockets  of  prosperity.  In 
effect — which,  through  accidents  of  geog- 
raphy, are  located  In  counties  that  are  gen- 
erally depressed  economically.  Town  fathers 
across  the  land  should  be  on  notice  to  act 
swiftly  If  they  expect  to  share  this  wealth. 
Experience  with  the  area  redevelopment  and 
accelerated  public  works  programs  exposes 
the  Ironic  fact  that  many  communities  In 
direst  need  have  been  left  out  because  the 
money  tree  had  been  plucked  bare  by  their 
richer  and  more  aggressive  neighbors. 


In  conclusion,  then,  it  Is  with  understand- 
able reluctance  that  I  cannot  concur  fully 
with  the  minority  views,  and  shall  vote  for 
this  legislation.  In  the  final  analysis,  my 
vote  Is  a  protest  against  the  totally  unfair 
Appalachia  legislation  passed  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Congress.  Under  the  Appalachia 
legislation,  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertook to  refurbish  Appalachla  with  a  mas- 
sive public  works  program  designed  to  make 
that  area  of  the  Nation  more  attractive  for 
new  industry.  Parts  of  my  district  are  Just 
as  badly  in  need  of  new  Industry  and  the 
benefits  of  the  Appalachia-type  approach 
as  are  parts  of  the  Appalachia  region.  For 
this  reason,  I  cannot  In  good  conscience 
vote  against  legislation — poorly  drafted  as  It 
Is — that  would  make  it  possible  for  parts  of 
my  district  to  obtain  (on  an  apparently  tem- 
porary basis )  at  least  a  small  measure  of  sim- 
ilar Federal  largesse.  Hopefully,  the  House 
will  adopt  at  least  some  of  the  important 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
minority  to  improve  this  legislation.  I  also 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  fairly  and 
wisely  administered,  for  If  it  is  not.  It  can 
serve  to  create  at  an  ever-accelerating  rate 
new  areas  of  disadvantage. 

James  C.  Cleveland, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Republican,  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright], 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU 
presently  before  us  is  an  entirely  logical 
projection  of  modem  economic  theory 
keyed  to  the  private  sector  and  its  job- 
creating  dynamics.  Its  basic  thrust  is  to 
provide  incentives  for  venture  capital,  to 
create  new  employment  opportunities  in 
those  scattered  pockets  throughout  our 
Nation  where  even  in  the  midst  of  our  un- 
precedented prosperity  men  still  walk  the 
streets  in  search  of  work. 

It  seeks  to  perform  this  task  by  encour- 
aging the  establishment  of  new  business 
ventures,  and  expansion  of  existing  plant 
and  production  capability  in  these  pres- 
ently disadvantaged  areas  of  the  country. 

The  entire  bill  has  one  underlying  pur- 
pose and  that  purpose  is  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  individual  localities 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

I  think  it  is  quite  important  to  point 
out  at  this  point  that  we  are  not  speak- 
ing of  public  employment;  we  are  speak- 
ing of  private  employment.  We  are  not 
talking  only  of  temporary  work;  we  are 
speaking  of  permanent  employment  op- 
portunity in  a  sound  business  within  our 
capitalistic  structure.  Even  the  criteria 
for  public  works  grants  and  loans  imder 
this  bill  require  a  showing  that  construc- 
tion of  the  needed  public  facilities  will 
serve  the  long-term  purpose  of  economic 
growth  in  the  private  sector. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $400  million  annually  for 
5  years  for  matching  grants-in-aid  to 
public  bodies  and  private  community 
nonprofit  organizations  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities.  These  fa- 
cilities under  the  bill  must  be  located  in 
the  areas  of  high  unemployment  and  low 
family  income  which  for  a  variety  of 
resisons  have  continued  to  fall  behind 
the  spectacular  climb  of  our  Nation 
toward  new  heights  of  full  employment 
and  economic  growth. 

These  facilities  must  fulfill  a  pressing 
local  need  of  the  area,  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  citizens  themselves. 


not  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington, 
have  identified  these  facilities  in  their 
overall  economic  plan  as  necessai-y  for 
the  economic  growth  of  the  area.  And 
so,  "economic  development"  is  the  key 
phrase  in  title  I  and  in  the  entire  bill. 
To  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance,  pub- 
lic works  projects  therefore  must  meet 
a  very  stern  test.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible under  this  bill  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  the  development  of 
a  public  works  enterprise,  now  ever 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  unless  it  is  estab- 
lished that  such  an  enterprise  will  im- 
prove the  opportunities  for  the  success- 
ful establishment  or  expansion  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  plants  or  facilities, 
or  that  it  will  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  jobs;  or  that  it  will 
primarily  benefit  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed members  of  the  low-income  fam- 
ilies, or  otherwise  substantially  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  more  popularly  known 
as  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lack  of  essential  job 
facilities  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  have  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  prosperity  these  is- 
lands of  economic  distress  which  are  the 
targets  of  this  legislation. 

I  brought  with  me  today  one  page  torn 
from  the  financial  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  last  Monday.  I  invite 
your  attention  to  the  headlines: 

"Last  Year's  Big  Profit-Makers  Doing 
Even  Better  in  1965";  "Gains  Range 
From  5  to  41  Percent  Among  the  $100 
Million  Firms  of  the  Country";  "Gen- 
eral Motors  Per-share  Earnings  Rebound 
to  Record  Levels";  "Profits  Are  Double 
Since  1961";  "Meat  Packers'  1964  Sales 
Gained  2  Percent  for  a  Record";  "Area 
Telephone  Firms  To  Share  Long  Line 
Growth";  "Electric  Industry  Linking  Up 
Vast  Connecting  Power  Web." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  headlines 
that  might  appear  in  any  daily  newspa- 
per which  we  could  pick  up.  They 
appeared  in  one  selected  at  random  this 
week. 

These  are  the  signs  of  our  times,  signs 
of  unprecedented  general  prosperity. 
We  are  in  our  54th  month  of  continued 
economic  expansion,  the  longest  period 
of  unbroken  economic  growth,  uninter- 
rupted by  a  recessionary  trend,  in  the  en- 
tire peacetime  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  gross  national 
product  soars  toward  an  unprecedented 
$650  billion. 

We  have  gainfully  employed  In  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  some  72.5 
million  Americans.  This  is  1.4  million 
more  Americans  employed  than  had  jobs 
on  January  1  of  this  year. 

But  still  with  this  record  growth  it  is 
not  enough.  Even  with  the  stunning 
growth  rate  that  we  have  attained,  4V2 
percent  of  our  job  force  still  Is  without 
work.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  specter  of 
growing  unemployment,  the  employment 
figure  must  be  raised  from  72.5  million 
today  to  at  least  75  million  by  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  easy  to  see 
why  we  are  finding  It  necessary  to  have 
a  continually  expanding,  growing  econ- 
omy realizing  as  nearly  as  possible  Its 
total   full  productive  potential? 
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If  we  do  not  create  3  million  new  jobs 
every  year,  then  we  will  be  losing  ground, 
because  it  will  take  3  million  new  jobs 
In  the  private  American  economy  an- 
nually to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  numbers  newly  coming  onto  the  job 
market  and  to  take  up  the  slack  annually 
created  by  automation. 

This  is  a  stern  task.  Think  what  an 
enormous  challenge — 3  million  additional 
jobs  every  year.  We  are  inhibited  from 
realizing  the  total  potential  of  our  econ- 
omy— and  handicapped  in  our  efforts  to 
reach  this  ambitious  but  necessary  goal — 
by  certain  areas  throughout  the  country 
wracked  by  chronic  inability  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  Nation.  They 
drag  back  the  Nation.  They  drag  back 
the  realization  of  our  total  economic 
potential. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  do 
so  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  just  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  what  he  has 
just  said. 

I  have  heard  some  allusions  today  to 
the  present  prosperity  and  the  making 
of  an  invidious  comparison  as  to  why 
we  are  propo.=ilng  to  do  this  when  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  great  prosperity 
and  great  employment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  explain- 
ing vei-y  clearly  the  fact  that  even 
though  we  are  in  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity, we  face  this  constant  need  for 
more  jobs  as  our  population  expands  and 
increases. 

And  to  say  we  should  not  be  concerned 
with  those  pockets  of  poverty  and  these 
areas  of  unemployment  and  stagnation 
in  our  economy  is  like  saying  in  a  family 
of  six  if  one  person  is  sick  we  do  not  need 
to  worry-  about  the  health  of  the  family. 
We  are  worrying  about  those  areas  that 
are  in  need.  This  is  one  way  we  can 
continue  to  have  not  only  the  prosperity 
we  enjoy  but  also  to  increase  that  pros- 
perity to  those  people  who  are  not  shar- 
ing it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  appropriate  contribu- 
tion, timely  as  always,  and  particularly 
for  his  extremely  apt  illustration  which 
points  up  exactly  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  It  might  seem  anachronistic 
that  in  this  great  economy  we  have  pro- 
duced record  levels  of  business  profits, 
record  levels  of  retail  sales,  record  levels 
of  general  employment,  record  levels  of 
freight  car  loadings  and  all  the  other  in- 
dexes that  are  pointing  up  our  economic 
growth,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  these 
barometers  we  have  these  islands  of 
distress.  I  should  like  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  precisely  the  prob- 
lem that  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  bill 
undertakes  to  assail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
gardless of  how  rich  such  an  area  might 
be  in  human  resources  or  in  mineral  re- 
sources or  in  natural  beauty,  no  area  can 
hope  to  attract  new  economic  activity 
unless  it  has  essential  public  facilities 


and  basic  public  services.  It  has  to  have 
an  adequate  water  supply ;  it  has  to  have 
an  adequate  sewage  disposal  system;  it 
needs  a  network  of  streets  and  roads  to 
connect  it  with  the  outside  world;  it 
needs  utility  lines  to  serve  Industrial 
sites;  it  needs  airports,  railroad  sidings, 
and  all  of  the  related  structure  of  basic 
public  facilities  without  which  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise  cannot  oper- 
ate. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  In  connection  with 
the  question  and  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  gentleman's  remarks,  I  can 
agree  with  much  of  what  the  gentleman 
says.   In  fact,  I  do. 

The  issue  here — and  it  is  an  issue  that 
v,e  constantly  lose  sight  of — is  not  our 
objective,  but  how  to  attain  those  objec- 
tives. I  share  with  the  gentleman  the 
thought  that  it  is  intolerable  to  have 
pockets  of  disadvantage  in  our  Nation  at 
a  time  when  we  are  enjoying  great  pros- 
perity. However,  we  should  come  back  to 
the  real  issue,  which  is  not  whether  or  not 
these  pockets  exist.  The  real  issue  is  how 
we  can  proceed  to  cope  with  the  problem 
once  it  has  been  identified.  It  is  regret- 
table, the  time  we  lose  as  we  discuss  the 
issue  in  reference  to  whether  these  areas 
exist.  We  agree  they  do  exist.  Let  us 
forget  our  eloquence  in  pointing  out  these 
areas,  let  us  have  more  hard  debate  on 
how  we  can  go  about  coping  with  the 
problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  must  agret 
that  the  great  State  of  Texas  has  a  fine 
State  organization  to  help  these  areas, 
but  the  ARA  Administrator  bypasses  it. 
They  should  work  together.  That  is  the 
type  of  thing  I  mean.  The  debate  and 
discussion  should  be  directed  more  to- 
ward methods  of  meeting  the  problem 
that  we  aU  agree  exists. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  blush  to  confess  that  in  our  own 
vaunted  State  of  Texas  we  do  have  areas 
which  fall  below  the  national  norm.  We 
have  areas  which  are  below  the  national 
income  average.  We  have  areas  which 
are  above  the  national  unemployment 
average.  We  do  have  a  number  of  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  in  my  State. 
Those,  happily,  do  not  occxir  in  my  own 
particular  district.  None  of  my  specific 
district  would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  this  bill. 

But  that  certainly  does  not  take  away 
the  value  of  the  bill.  It  serves  that  na- 
tional good,  and  I  hold  to  the  view  that 
what  serves  the  Nation  serves  my  dis- 
trict. 

As  the  gentleman  suggested,  let  us  ad- 
dress ourselves  immediately  to  this  par- 
ticular question :  How  do  we  go  about  at- 
tacking this  problem  which  we  all 
acknowledge  to  exist?  Why  have  these 
areas  become  distressed?  Well,  basically 
most  of  them  have  become  distressed  be- 
cause their  former  economic  base, 
whether  it  be  coal  or  cotton,  iron  or  tim- 
ber, fertile  soil  or  skilled  manpower,  has 
become  eroded.  Or  they  have  become 
distressed  because  20th  century  tech- 
nology has  gone  ahead  and  left  them  far 


behind,  outmoding  the  technology  of 
their  existing  business.  Unemployment 
follows  and  property  values  decline. 

Now,  because  their  tax  revenues  have 
dwindled  in  the  wake  of  this  occurrence, 
these  localities  no  longer  can  maintain 
or  expand  their  essential  public  facili- 
ties— and  without  such  essential  public 
facilities  they  can  no  longer  attract  any 
new  kind  of  economic  activity  to  pro- 
vide the  wellsprings  of  a  new  prosperity 
from  which  new  economic  growth  can 
flow. 

So  this  vicious  cycle  of  distress  lead- 
ing to  distress  can  only  be  broken  by 
helping  these  localities  to  improve  what 
the  economists  call  their  basic  infra- 
structure or  the  foundation  without 
which  no  economic  activity  can  flourish 
and  prosper. 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  therefore 
combines  the  best  features  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  which 
ran  out  of  funds  in  1963,  and  the  public 
facilities  grant  program  of  the  Area 
Redevelopunent  Act,  which  also  exhaust- 
ed its  authorization  in  1963. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  bill  is 
more  stringent  than  the  APW  program  in 
that  each  development  facility  must  not 
only  provide  immediate  jobs  on  the  con- 
struction site,  but  must  also  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  permanent  jobs 
through  the  economic  development  of 
the  area.  It  is  broader  than  the  public 
facilities  program  of  ARA  because  the 
permanent  jobs  which  these  projects  help 
to  create  need  not  be  on  hand  immedi- 
ately, provided  they  are  in  sight  some- 
where in  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  bill,  then,  is  fully  in  tune  with  all 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  coping 
with  the  realities  of  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tuiT-  The  period  since  World  War  II 
has  brought  to  our  Nation  an  entirely 
new  range  of  possibilities,  of  new  prob- 
lems, indeed  of  a  New  World.  Out  of  this 
has  developed  a  new  economics.  To  call 
it  Keynesian  is  a  mistake.  It  is  post- 
Keynesian.  To  call  it  socialistic  is  al- 
together wrong.  It  is  the  reverse.  It  is 
capitalistic. 

An  entirely  new  orientation,  a  new 
dimension  and  direction,  a  new  purpose 
and  a  wholly  new  mission  has  been  given 
to  economic  thought  and  policy  in  the 
past  several  years.  We  need  to  under- 
stand it.  Keynes  and  his  devotees 
wanted  to  stabilize  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem and  by  doing  this  to  avoid  mass  un- 
employment. This  basically  was  the 
goal  also  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  new  economic  concept  which  per- 
meates the  Great  Society,  and  of  which 
this  bill  is  one  application,  goes  much 
further.  It  seeks  not  to  stabilize  but  to 
expand  the  Nation's  business  structure. 
It  asserts  a  new  and  original  thesis  in 
political  economics — that  the  overriding 
function  of  government  is  to  promote 
continual  economic  growth. 

The  need  for  an  ever-expanding  econ- 
omy should  be  obvious.  This  we  must 
do,  as  stated  earlier,  to  avoid  growing 
unemployment. 

This  is  the  distinctive  political  creed 
of  the  20th  century,  post  World  War  II. 
It  had  its  first  conscious  expression  in 
the  FvUl  Employment  Act  of  1946,  but 
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even  those  who  wrote  that  act  still  imag- 
ined prosperity  as  a  sort  of  static  condi- 
tion rather  than  as  a  progressive  one. 
The  very  vocabulary  of  the  modern  po- 
litical economist  was  then  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  first  official  recognition  by 
the  U.S.  Government  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  as  a  basic  concept  was  in 
1945. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States  has 
reached  proportions  of  growth  which 
then  would  have  been  thought  utterly 
impossible.  Today  our  economic  struc- 
ture is  generally  sound  and  still  growing. 
The  present  period  proves  that  sustained 
growth  is  possible.  A  combination  of 
wise  Federal  policies  and  prudent  busi- 
ness and  labor  leadership  has  enabled 
private  production  and  incomes  to  grow 
without  the  stimulus  of  either  a  major 
war  or  the  painful  dislocation  of  general 
business  recession. 

While  it  is  premature  to  say  that  busi- 
ness cycles  have  been  eliminated,  we  can 
say  with  certainty  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary reason  why  an  expansion  must  end 
in  26  months,  36  months,  50  months,  80 
months,  or  any  other  arbitrary  length 
of  time. 

But  we  cannot  see  the  pictm-e  clearly 
unless  we  view  also  the  human  element. 
A  family  breadearner  without  a  job  is 
a  distressed  individual.  A  community 
that  is  losing  its  people  is  a  distressed 
community. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  a  logical 
and  appropriate  role  of  government  to 
ease  the  dislocations  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  such  rapid  change. 
The  total  economic  potential  of  our 
country  cannot  be  realized  unless  we  can 
place  new  industries  in  areas  where  the 
ever-changing  present  has  made  the  old 
ones  obsolete.  We  cannot  build  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  if  we  sit  by  passively 
and  let  ghost  towns  develop  among  the 
ashes  of  old  industrial  plants  which 
new  techniques  have  outmoded  or  ren- 
dered uneconomical. 

We  cannot  build  the  kind  of  an  Amer- 
ica in  which  we  want  to  live  by  letting 
the  small  towns  of  our  country  wither 
on  the  vine  and  finally  blow  away. 

So  the  new  economic  theory  of  which 
this  bill  is  an  extension  is  in  funda- 
mental harmony  with  the  most  basic 
traditional  American  concepts.  We 
know  that  public  works  employment, 
however  valid  and  needful,  is  not  con- 
tinuous employment.  Private  employ- 
ment is.  Public  works  employment  does 
not  promote  goods  and  services  for  sale. 
Private  employment  does.  Public  works 
employment  does  not  generate  new  cap- 
ital for  additional  expansion.  Private 
employment  does. 

And  so  this  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  builds 
upon  the  past  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  future.  It  attacks  unemployment  in 
its  very  breeding  gi-ounds.  It  attacks  it 
with  the  very  weapon  which  we  have 
traditionally  found  to  be  availing.  That 
weapon  is  encouragement  to  private  cap- 
ital to  assume  private  risks  and  to  create 
jobs  for  Americans  in  sound  private 
business — not  in  just  a  few  growth- 
burdened  communities  but  throughout 
the  land. 


This  bill,  therefore,  is  a  highly  neces- 
sary weapon  in  oiur  ever  increasing  na- 
tional effort  to  build  a  truly  Great  So- 
ciety upon  an  expanding  economic  plant 
which  draws  its  sustenance  from  the 
grassroots  of  America. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  addition  to  the 
many  logical  arguments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  it  seems  to  me 
the  most  powerful  argiunent  is  the 
human  argmnent — we  are  helping  hu- 
man beings.  We  are  doing  it  abroad  and 
properly  so.  But  these  are  himian  beings 
who  are  American  citizens.  They  live  in 
areas  of  the  country  where  they  are  faced 
with  economic  conditions  over  which 
they  have  no  control  and  over  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  local  communities 
do  not  have  control. 

This  legislation  provides  a  means  for 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  local  goveniments, 
to  bring  hope  to  human  beings,  Ameri- 
cans like  ourselves — but  above  all, 
human  beings. 

There  is  also  the  further  principle  that 
when  we  help  these  human  beings,  we 
strengthen  the  family  life  of  our  fellow 
Americans.  Then  we  strengthen  the 
family  life  of  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  live  and  their  State 
and  the  family  life  of  our  country  as  a 
whole,  we  strengthen  America  itself. 
Because  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
Nation  depends  upon  the  collective 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  family  life 
of  a  country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
able  arguments  that  my  colleagues  have 
brought  out,  it  seems  to  me,  and  it  ap- 
peals to  me,  when  the  facts  justify  it, 
that  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  paramount  consideration  that  enters 
my  mind,  is  the  helping  of  human  beings 
who  happen  to  be  Americans  and  the 
strengthening  of  American  family  life 
and  thereby  the  strengthening  of  our 
country  itself. 

Mr.  ■WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions in  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  us  for  consideration.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  title  I,  section  101  (a)  (2)  which 
provides  for  supplementary  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities. 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted into  law  a  great  many  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  assist  States,  munici- 
palities, and  other  public  bodies  in  the 
construction  of  needed  public  facilities. 
The  number  of  such  programs  is  much 
too  large  to  be  listed  here  in  detaU.  They 
cover  almost  every  field  of  public  facili- 
ties— from  hospitals  and  health  centers 
to  community  colleges  and  vocational 
schools;  from  airports  and  waste  treat- 
ment plants  to  soil  conservation  and  flood 
control.  The  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Senate 


Conamittee  on  CJovemment  Operations 
last  year  listed  over  100  such  programs. 
However,  all  of  them  required  that  the 
States  and  municipalities  making  use  of 
these  programs  provide  varying  amounts 
of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  out  of 
their  own  funds.  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  programs,  this  State  and  local 
share  amounts  to  a  minimum  of  50  per- 
cent and,  in  many  instances,  the  match- 
ing requirement  is  considerably  higher. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us 
is  to  provide  extra  simounts  of  Federal 
assistance  to  those  areas  of  our  country 
which  have  suffered  for  long  periods  of 
time  from  high  unemployment  and  low 
standards  of  living.  But  the  great 
tragedy  is  that  those  areas  which  lag 
most  behind  the  steady  growth  of  our 
national  economy  are  also  those  least 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  these  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Long  stagna- 
tion of  their  economy,  out-migration  of 
the  best  wage  earners,  shrinking  tax 
revenues,  loss  or  obsolescence  of  their 
natural  resources,  and  long  neglect  have 
made  it  all  but  imjwssible  for  many  of 
these  communities  to  come  up  with  the 
required  local  matching  funds.  "When 
the  Congress  enacted  in  1962  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program,  it  set  aside 
over  $700  million  for  grants-in-aid  to 
local  communities  to  accelerate  the  con- 
struction of  essential  public  works  in  the 
economically  depressed  areas;  it  was 
found  that  community  after  community 
was  unable  to  make  use  of  this  program 
because  they  were  unable  to  come  up 
with  the  25  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  which  were  required  as  local 
matching  funds. 

Section  101(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
is  intended  to  remedy  this  situation. 

In  order  to  enable  the  neediest  com- 
munities in  the  neediest  areas  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  existing  and  fu- 
ture Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  be- 
cause of  their  economic  situation,  they 
cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,  the  act  provides  supplementary 
grants  which  may  bring  total  Federal 
contributions  to  any  eligible  project  up  to 
80  percent  of  total  cost. 

Supplementary  grants  may  be  pro- 
vided also  where  the  basic  grant  of  50 
percent  is  made  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  the  sup- 
plementary grant,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act,  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  relative  needs  of  the 
area  in  which  the  project  is  located  and 
the  nature  of  the  project. 

This  provision  is  similar  to  one  which 
is  contained  in  the  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act  which  provides  for  basic 
grants  of  50  percent,  but  permits  grants 
of  up  to  75  j)ercent  in  areas  of  special 
need. 

In  actual  practice  this  will  mean  that 
those  areas  which  have  the  highest  un- 
employment and  the  lowest  family  in- 
comes will  receive  maximum  help  for 
those  projects  which  are  of  the  greatest 
imjjortance  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 
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Since  some  projects,  especially  water 
works  and  sewer  projects,  generate  cer- 
tain amounts  of  revenue  from  charges 
Imposed  upon  their  users,  the  act  pro- 
vides that  supplementary  grants  may  be 
reduced  by  that  part  of  the  local  share 
that  can  be  supported  by  revenues  in  ex- 
cess of  those  needed  for  the  operation  of 
the  project,  including  depreciation. 

Under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  unemployment  and  family  in- 
come were  used  as  the  yardsticks  of  an 
area's  need  for  grant  rates  above  50  per- 
cent and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
testified  that  he  would  use  similar  yard- 
sticks to  determine  the  areas  which 
would  be  entitled  to  higher  grants.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  would  also  give 
consideration  to  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect in  relation  to  the  overall  purpose  of 
economic  development  to  be  served  by 
this  act. 

I  believe  that  this  supplementai-y  grant 
program  will  be  of  very  great  value  in 
our  efforts  to  bring  the  economically  de- 
pressed areas  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
rest  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1648  because  I  know  the  need 
for  it.  I  have  seen  the  worthwhile  effects 
of  previous  programs,  and  I  favor  the 
principles  on  which  this  legislation  is 
based. 

To  those  members  who  do  not  repre- 
sent areas  of  economic  distress,  let  me 
say  that  the  hardest  job  a  legislator  has. 
Is  to  face  those  who  are  in  a  hopeless  eco- 
nomic situation  and  to  say  that  he  can- 
not help.  And  believe  me.  my  friends — 
It  is  even  more  diflBcult  surrounded  by 
the  prosperity  other  areas  are  now  enjoy- 
ing. There  is  no  frustration  like  the 
frustration  of  the  jobless,  no  hopeless- 
ness like  the  hopelessness  of  those  who 
live  in  distressed  areas. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours  can  put 
rockets  on  the  moon,  take  pictures  of 
Mars,  build  atomic  bombs  and  financially 
support  the  economies  of  over  100  na- 
tions in  the  world.  Knowing  that  we 
can  do  all  this,  how  can  we  face  the 
people  of  our  distressed  areas  and  say 
that  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can 
help  them  rebuild  their  economic 
strength? 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that 
it  has  to  be  this  way,  that  you  cannot 
change  the  basic  underlying  economic 
conditions,  but  I  do  not  agree.  Working 
together.  Federal,  State  and  local  pro- 
grams can  change  these  conditions.  The 
local  people  have  a  basic  responsibility: 
the  State  has  an  important  responsi- 
bility: and  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  help,  also. 

I  know  it  can  be  done,  because  I  have 
seen  it.  I  can  go  in  my  district  and  see 
people  working  in  ARA-assisted  plants, 
who  would  be  jobless  today  if  it  were  not 
for  that  program.  I  can  talk  to  commu- 
nity leaders  who  are  hopeful  and  opti- 
mistic about  their  economic  future  to- 
day, when  they  were  doubtful  and 
pessimistic  about  it  4  years  ago. 

I  can  go  through  my  district,  and  I  can 
see  basic  public  facilities,  hospitals, 
sewerage  facilities,  waterplants — all  these 
made  possible  under  the  public  works  ac- 


celeration program,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  this  program,  those  facilities  would 
not  exist  today. 

I  am  not  talking  theory  now.  I  am 
talking  facts.  I  am  talking  about  people 
working  on  jobs,  earning  a  living,  draw- 
ing a  paycheck.  I  am  talking  about 
sewerage  and  water  facilities  actually 
constructed,  actually  serving  industry 
and  people  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  here,  frankly, 
as  a  convert.  As  one  who  opposed  the 
original  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
in  1962.  At  that  time  I  had  serious  mis- 
givings about  the  jobs  that  would  be 
provided,  about  the  inducements  to  In- 
dustry to  locate  in  these  areas,  and  above 
all  about  the  Federal  role  in  this  kind  of 
program  and  its  effect  on  local  initiative 
and  certainly  serious  questions  about  the 
advisability  of  spending  S900  million  for 
public  works  projects  at  a  time  when  we 
were  considering  a  tax  cut.  In  other 
words  fiscal  responsibility. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  seen  this 
program  work,  knowing  of  the  jobs  it 
has  created  and  the  economic  improve- 
ment generated  in  various  areas  by  It, 
having  full  knowledge  of  the  local  ini- 
tiative this  legislation  generates  and  now 
realizing  the  long  term  contributions  it 
makes  to  the  overall  fiscal  picture  of  this 
Nation,  I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  this  experience  and  this 
knowledge  I  intend  to  rectify  that  previ- 
ous mistake  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
based  on  principles  which  every  Member 
of  this  body  would  support  regardless  of 
party. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  is  based  upon 
maximum  support  for  the  private  enter- 
prise way  of  Improving  economic  condi- 
tions. Under  this  bill,  jobs  for  the  job- 
less are  provided  not  by  public  employ- 
ment, but  by  private  employment.  The 
p>oor  are  to  be  helped  under  this  bill, 
not  by  a  dole,  but  by  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  become  economically  self- 
supporting. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  work  with  busi- 
nessmen and  through  businessmen,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  every  Member  of 
this  body  ought  to  support  it.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake.  There  are  people  in 
the  distressed  areas  who  need  higher  in- 
comes and  more  jobs.  We  are  support- 
ing them  now,  one  way  or  another,  either 
through  unemployment  compensation,  or 
public  assistance  or  some  other  form  of 
public  aid.  What  makes  more  sense? 
To  continue  to  support  them  in  enforced 
idleness?  To  put  them  on  the  public 
payroll?  To  force  them  to  move?  To 
let  them  starve?  Or  does  it  make  more 
sense  to  help  them  become  self-support- 
ing through  economic  development  of  the 
area  and  the  free,  private  enterprise 
system? 

I  know  of  no  difference  between  our 
two  great  political  parties  on  this  ques- 
tion. We  all  believe  in  free  enterprise. 
We  all  believe  in  the  business  system. 
And  we  should  all  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  supports  the  American,  free  en- 
terprise, business  system. 

A  second  principle  on  which  this  bill 
is  based  is  local  initiative.    This  is  not 


solely  a  Federal  program.  We  In  Con- 
gress do  not  decide  what  projects  should 
be  approved  or  not  approved.  Federal 
bureaucrats  do  not  make  up  these  proj- 
ects. It  is  up  to  the  local  community  to 
decide  what  it  wants  to  do,  how  it  wants 
to  do  it,  and  to  propose  its  projects  for 
Federal  assistance. 

This  bill  lays  great  stress  on  local  ini- 
tiative. Before  an  area  or  a  district 
or  a  region  can  receive  any  financial  as- 
sistance or  public  facility  grants  under 
this  program,  there  must  be  a  locally  pre- 
pared and  locally  approved  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program.  This  is  a 
common  sense  requirement.  The  local 
people  must  get  together  and  come  to  a 
consensus  on  what  their  problem  is  and 
what  they  propose  to  do  about  it.  They 
must  design  their  own  program  for  alle- 
viating their  economic  plight.  Only  then 
will  the  Federal  Government  agree  to 
help. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  this  body,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation,  who  would 
quarrel  with  this  great  principle  of  local 
initiative?  This  program  will  make  com- 
munities stronger,  not  weaker.  This 
program  will  help  develop  local  commu- 
nity leadership,  not  supplant  it.  It  will 
bind  the  people  together  in  a  common 
bond.  This  program  will  build  greater 
strength  at  the  grassroots,  and  this  is 
where  the  real  strength  of  our  Nation  lies. 

If  you  want  to  build  democracy  at  the 
local  level,  if  you  want  to  strengthen  the 
economic  fibers  of  our  country,  this  bill 
will  help  accomplish  those  goals.  Those 
goals  merit  your  support,  regardless  of 
party. 

A  third  great  principle  on  which  this 
program  is  based  is  the  principle  of  part- 
nership. No  one  element  in  the  program 
goes  it  alone.  It  provides  for  a  partner- 
ship at  many  levels.  There  is  the  part- 
nership of  local.  State,  and  Federal  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  each  level 
of  Government  contributing  what  is  ap- 
propriate. There  is  the  partnership  of 
Government  and  private  enterprise, 
working  together.  Government  provides 
the  capital  and  technical  assistance 
which  private  enterprise  is  unable  to  se- 
cure in  these  areas;  and  private  enter- 
prise provides  the  jobs  which  take  people 
off  the  public  relief  rolls  and  make  them 
taxpayers  and,  more  important,  restore 
to  them  the  dignity  that  goes  with  being 
a  self-supporting  citizen  contributing  to 
the  overall  welfare  of  this  Nation.  There 
is  the  partnership  of  voluntary  commu- 
nity leadership — labor,  business,  bank- 
ers, farmers,  working  together  on  overall 
economic  development  conmiittees  to  re- 
build their  communities. 

Is  not  a  program  which  fosters  greater 
cooperation  among  all  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body,  re- 
gardless of  party?  Who  among  us  would 
not  be  for  greater  cooperation  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments? 
Who  would  not  be  for  greater  cooperation 
between  Government  and  business? 
Who  would  not  be  for  greater  cooperation 
within  the  community  on  the  part  of 
labor,  business,  bankers,  and  fanners? 
Support  for  programs  which  are  based 
on  principles  like  these  go  beyond  and 
above  party  aflBliation. 
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A  fourth  principle  on  which  this  pro- 
gram Is  based  is  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomic value.  This  is  not  a  something- 
for-nothing  program.  This  is  not  a  give- 
away program.  This  is  a  simple  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  designed  to  pay  greater 
dividends  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
to  the  Federal  taxpayer.  It  is  designed 
to  provide  jobs,  to  remove  the  unem- 
ployed from  the  welfare  rolls  to  restore 
that  dignity  that  comes  to  the  individual 
through  being  a  self-sustaining  citizen, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will. 

Our  committee  heard  testimony  from 
a  businessman  who  received  a  loan  from 
ARA,  and  the  taxes  received  as  a  result 
of  that  loan,  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
loan  in  2  years.  And  the  loan  is  being 
repaid.  And  the  taxes  continue  and  the 
jobs  continue. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  taking  into  account 
all  costs  and  expenses  and  allowing  for 
losses  on  bad  debts,  it  costs,  on  the  aver- 
age about  $800  to  create  a  job  under  a 
program  like  this.  This  would  be  repaid 
in  2  years  by  the  average  taxes  collected. 
Some  have  said  that  ARA's  job  figures 
are  exaggerated.  Suppose  they  are? 
SupF>ose  it  cost  $1,600  to  create  an  ARA 
job  and  it  took  4  years  to  get  that  in- 
vestment back  in  taxes.  Would  this  still 
not  be  a  worthwhile  investment  in  the 
future  of  America? 

As  a  conservative,  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  Treasury,  as 
one  who  has  labored  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  the  Federal  budget,  I  sup- 
port this  program  because  I  know  that 
as  we  build  the  economic  self-sufficiency 
of  our  distressed  areas  they  will  make  a 
contribution  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
cease  being  a  drain  upon  it. 

I  invite  other  like-minded,  conservative 
Members  of  this  body  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  program. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  a  Republican — as  a 
member  of  a  party  which  has  always 
.supported  the  free  enterprise  system; 
which  has  always  worked  for  greater 
local  strength  and  power,  which  has  al- 
ways promoted  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  all ;  and  which  is  concerned  about 
fiscal  realities — I  support  S.  1648.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  urge  all  my 
fellow -Republicans  to  join  me. 

Let  me  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
as  an  American,  as  a  human  being,  as 
one  who  is  shocked  when  he  sees  people 
who  ought  to  be  working  and  can't  find 
jobs,  I  support  this  legislation,  and  I 
urge  all  my  fellow-Congressmen  to  join 
me. 

Let  us  all  join  together  in  the  spirit 
with  which  this  legislation  has  been 
drafted  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  it 
will  have  to  be  carried  out,  and  let  us 
pass  this  bill  to  provide  more  jobs  and 
higher  incomes  in  those  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion where  jobs  are  hard  to  come  by  and 
incomes  are  too  low. 

Let  us  make  this  investment  in  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  HARSHA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man's conservatism  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular legislation  could  possibly  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact — or  could  it? — that 
a  goodly  number  of  counties  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district  are  depressed  areas. 
Would  that  influence  the  gentleman's 
determination  on  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
those  depressed  areas  in  my  district,  and 
I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  those  and 
other  depressed  areas  to  come  out  of 
their  economic  plight. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  a  good  number  of 
counties  in  the  gentleman's  district  are 
depressed. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  simply  want 
to  subscribe  to  and  associate  myself  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said. 
Many  of  us  who  have  these  depressed  or 
distressed  areas  are  vei*y  much  concerned 
and  are  looking  for  programs  con- 
stantly to  assist  in  the  overall  economic 
development. 

Quite  frankly,  we  are  not  confining 
our  search  to  programs  that  are  recom- 
mended by  government.  I  have  co- 
operated with  and  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  number  of  "operation  boot- 
strap" programs  where  communities 
have  taken  the  initiative.  Again  speak- 
ing candidly,  I  believe  strongly  in  stimu- 
lating interest  and  motivating  people 
into  action  in  the  areas  where  oppor- 
tunities exist. 

Previously,  I  have  voiced  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  manner  in  which  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  has  ad- 
ministered the  program  of  coordinating 
overall  economic  development  activities 
in  some  of  the  communities  of  my  dis- 
trict. So,  it  can  be  said  that  some  of 
my  experience  with  the  agency  has  not 
been  good.  However,  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  I  have  observed  a  mending 
of  their  ways  and  been  subjected  to  a 
creditable  handling  of  community  proj- 
ects. 

Certainly,  the  objectives  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  bill 
considered  by  our  committee  and  now 
presented  to  the  House  for  approval, 
must  be  categorized  as  highly  desirable. 

While  we  were  successful  in  commit- 
tee with  the  adoption  of  perfecting 
amendments,  I  do  believe  we  should  fur- 
ther pursue,  through  the  amending  proc- 
ess, the  corrections  recommended  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

I  also  believe  additional  amendments 
are  necessary  to  improve  the  bill  and  I 
hope  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
will  support  some  of  the  amendments 
to  be  offered. 

At  the  proper  time,  I  plan  to  offer  two 
or  three  amendments  of  my  own.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  to 
elaborate  in  depth  at  this  point.  How- 
ever, they  will  be  designed  to  retain 
congressional  approval  over  regional  and 
interstate  compacts,  insert  an  anti- 
piracy  provision  to  protect  existing  in- 
dustries and  restrict  loans  to  certain 
agricultural  products  that  are  substan- 
tially in  surplus  or  experiencing  an  over- 


supply  of  production,  thus  creating  a 
depressive  effect  on  existing  markets. 

Finally,  the  accelerated  public  works 
sections  of  the  bill  will  assist  depressed 
and  unincorporated  areas  of  the  coun- 
try in  resolving  some  of  their  problems 
associated  with  much  needed  commu- 
nity, health  and  hospital  facilities. 

As  many  of  the  Members  recall,  my 
congressional  district  was,  without  ques- 
tion, the  hardest  hit  during  the  floods  of 
this  last  winter.  Two  hospitals,  that 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  had  planned  to  raise  the 
required  matching  funds  until  disaster 
struck.  Many  people  in  the  Eel  River 
Delta  near  Fortuna,  Calif.,  who  had 
pledged  assistance  to  the  one  hospital, 
were  besieged  with  personal  disaster 
and  losses  associated  with  the  flood, 
thereby  prohibiting  their  foUowthrough 
on  their  original  commitment.  Addi- 
tionally, the  accounts  receivable  of  this 
hospital  increased  as  people  affected 
were  unable  to  pay  their  bills.  In  view 
of  this  financial  crisis,  I  am  told,  this 
particular  hospital  will  qualify  for  these 
needed  funds  should  this  bill  pass. 

The  second  hospital  referred  to  was 
a  hospital  district  that  lost  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  tax  base  when  the 
tidal  wave  created  by  the  Alaskan  earth- 
quake wiped  out  the  community  of  Cres- 
cent City. 

As  the  Members  know,  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  reservations  about  this 
program  but  in  view  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned circumstances  and  the  greatly 
improved  administration  in  my  district, 
I  plan  to  support  this  legislation  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  have  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  carefully  and  continually  review 
the  administration  of  all  programs  of 
this  type  and  make  our  views  known  of 
any  problems  or  abuses  to  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  members  as  they 
approve  the  authorized  funds  each  year. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  welcome  his  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Ohio.  I  must  add  that 
the  31st  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  an  area  that  has 
suffered  from  a  prolonged  period  of 
high  unemployment.  I  want  to  say  that 
notwithstanding  any  criticisms  I  have 
made  of  this  bill  in  committee,  or  rec- 
ommendations I  may  make  hereafter, 
I  think  it  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  said,  a  sound,  constructive  step  in 
attacking  a  very  real  problem  that  ur- 
gently needs  the  attention  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  this  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  recognition 
of  what  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration has  done  in  my  own  area, 
as  well  as  other  areas,  and  I  speak  of  my 
own  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am 
familiar  with  it.  I  know  what  the  ARA 
has  done  overall,  and  I  endorse  what 
they  have  done.  I  think  it  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  area  and  I  am 
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confident  in  the  future  that  the  matters 
that  they  are  working  on  and  studying 
now  and  the  programs  to  be  carried  out 
by  this  Administration  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  that  area  as  well  as  other  areas 
and  thereby  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  welcome  the  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
only  wish  the  poor  sheep  would  come 
home  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  very 
solid  and  earnest  presentation  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1648.  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
This  bill,  embodying  the  finest  features 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
is  sorely  needed. 

From  my  own  experience  I  know  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  Act  helped  econom- 
ically distressed  areas  of  our  country. 

Out  of  the  13  counties  in  the  district 
which  I  represent,  8  were  declared  dis- 
tressed areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  previous  acts.  Three  of  these  coun- 
ties have  since  been  taken  off  this  list 
and  are  no  longer  eligible  for  assistance. 
All  of  the  counties  improved  their  eco- 
nomic conditions.  These  counties  liter- 
ally pulled  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps. 

How  did  this  occur?  It  did  not  simply 
happen. 

All  of  us  know  how  dififlcult  it  is  to  get 
different  segments  of  a  community 
aroused  about  a  specific  problem  or  a 
specific  project.  Well,  I  have  seen  how 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
has  succeeded  in  getting  the  leaders  of 
the  various  communities  in  my  district 
aware  of  the  need  to  help  themselves. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  farmers,  educa- 
tors, and  public  ofiBcials  are  all  working 
together  as  a  team.  They  are  taking  in- 
ventory of  their  assets  and  their  liabili- 
ties to  determine  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  fact  that  these  groups  are  working 
together  is  no  accident.  The  Area  Re- 
development Administration  planning 
program  brought  them  together.  I  have 
attended  some  of  the  meetings  held  by 
these  groups,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
these  people  want  to  help  themselves. 
But  they  need  guidance  and  assistance. 

In  order  to  develop  economically,  these 
communities  need  new  industry,  new 
jobs.  I  believe  that  the  1.886  new  perma- 
nent jobs  that  were  developed  in  my  dis- 
trict under  the  former  programs  are  a 
start,  but  that  is  all  it  is.    We  need  more. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  very  practical 
standpoint,  those  1,886  newly  employed 
people  ar6  again  paying  taxes.  They  are 
paying  their  way  instead  of  getting  re- 
lief or  drawing  unemployment  benefits. 

Small  communities  need  these  taxpay- 
ers to  stay  alive.  This  is  one  reason  I 
support  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
would  much  rather  see  Congress  con- 
tinue to  help  these  people  to  help  them- 


selves now,  than  be  called  upon  at  a 
later  date  to  consider  increases  in  relief 
benefits. 

I  recently  attended  a  meeting  in  Jas- 
per, Ind.,  where  a  survey  of  the  tourism 
potential  of  southern  Indiana  was  ex- 
plained. The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Indiana  University  under  a  grant  from 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
There  were  about  185  people  at  this 
meeting,  from  all  walks  of  life.  They 
came  to  find  out  what  they  could  do  to 
help  develop  this  potential  in  their  home 
areas.  And  now,  thanks  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  we  have  a 
factual  basis  for  launching  a  tourist  pro- 
gram that  will  enable  us  to  capture  our 
share  of  the  tourist  dollars  being  spent 
each  year  across  the  country. 

This  is  just  one  more  indication  of  the 
kind  of  work  that  the  old  programs  did, 
and  which  would  be  carried  on  under  the 
new  legislation.  Loans  are  necessai-y, 
and  public  facilities  are  needed  to  help 
distressed  communities  to  attract  new 
industries  and  new  jobs.  But  the  most 
important  thing  we  can  do  for  these 
areas  is  to  give  them  hope,  encourage- 
ment, and  assistance  when  they  need  it. 

Let  us  show  them  we  care  by  adopting 
S.  1648  and  carrying  on  the  great  work 
started  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  S.  1648. 
This  bill  is  the  sovmdest  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  that  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  people  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  benefits  available  under 
this  bill  will  be  of  immeasurable  value 
to  the  hard-pressed  counties  of  my  dis- 
trict in  attacking  and  overcoming  long- 
standing problems  which  have  retarded 
their  economic  growth. 

Many  communities  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky obtained  their  first  water  and  sew- 
erage facilities  under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. Out  of  the  91  approved  APW  proj- 
ects in  my  district,  56  were  for  either  new 
or  improved  water  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties. Improvement  of  streets  and  roads 
v;as  the  next  highest  category,  with  14 
approved  projects.  Eleven  public  build- 
ing projects  were  approved  and  10  recre- 
tional  and  miscellaneous  projects.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  these  projects  was 
$36,142,000,  of  which  $27,774,000  was  ap- 
proved for  funding. 

Impressive  as  these  figures  may  seem 
at  first  glance,  they  represent  only  a 
small  increment  of  the  total  needs  of 
eastern  Kentucky.  Although  many  com- 
munities still  had  applications  pending 
at  the  time  the  funds  were  exhausted, 
many  more  communities  were  unable  to 
develop  their  planning  for  needed  public 
works  projects  in  suflBcient  time  to  file 
their  applications  under  this  accelerated 
program. 

This  new  bill  holds  out  great  hope  for 
the  many  small  communities  of  eastern 
Kentucky  which  are  so  sorely  in  need  of 
base  public  services  and  development 
facilities. 


I  have  long  felt  that  the  statutory  10 
percent  requirement  under  the  prede- 
cessor act  should  be  modified  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  this  bill  has  more  leni- 
ent provisions.  The  areas  which  were 
in  the  greatest  need  of  new  job  opportu- 
nities to  strengthen  their  economy  found 
it  difiBcult  if  not  impossible,  within  their 
limited  financial  resources,  to  provide 
their  share  of  the  project  cost.  The 
standby  position  of  the  local  funds 
placed  an  even  greater  hardship  on  the 
local  people  since  it  is  usually  several 
years  before  the  impact  of  a  new  indus- 
try is  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  com- 
munity to  receive  any  appreciable  return 
on  its  investment.  The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  local  participation  and  the 
provision  for  concurrent  repayment  will 
in  no  way  lessen  the  community's  sup- 
port of  a  job-creating  business  enterprise 
but  may  enable  It  to  participate  in  addi- 
tional business  expansions. 

With  the  Federal  assistance  available 
to  them  under  this  new  bill,  the  counties 
of  eastern  Kentucky  can  make  great 
strides  forward  in  furthering  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  a  very 
effective  member  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Gray]  8  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee are  proud  to  bring  to  you  today  the 
bUl  S.  1648.  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  This 
is  an  ail-American  bill;  it  is  a  good  bill, 
designed  to  raise  up  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  those  who  live  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment.  We  had 
long  hearings  on  this  legislation.  We 
heard  from  the  opponents  and  from  the 
proponents.  The  bill  encompasses  123 
pages,  and  we  are  here  today  presenting 
this  bill  to  you  and  to  defend  every  word 
of  it,  because  we  believe  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  one  that  is  going  to  help  our  coun- 
try. I  am  going,  in  the  few  moments  I 
have,  to  describe  the  provisions  in  title  2 
of  the  act,  and  then  I  would  like  to  make 
some  general  remarks  concerning  the 
legislation.  Title  2  Is  the  financial  as- 
sistance section  of  the  bill.  It  has  three 
sections,  sections  201,  202,  and  203. 

Section  201  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  for  which  he  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  section  101.  It  explicitly 
provides  that  loan  assistance  may  be 
extended  to  assist  communities  with  the 
non-Federal  share  of  grant  projects  un- 
der other  programs.  Loans  would  be 
made  only  where  funds  are  not  other- 
wise available  and  where  there  is  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  repayment.  In- 
terest rates  would  vary  according  to  Fed- 
eral borrowing  costs,  less  one-half  of 
1  percent.  Pending  a  change  in  Federal 
borrowing  cost,  the  actual  interest  rate 
charged  to  borrowers  on  such  projects 
would  be  3%  percent.  A  5 -year  author- 
ization of  $170  million  annually  is  pro- 
vided for  both  development  facility 
loans  under  this  section  and  for  busi- 
ness loans  and  loan  guarantees  under 
section  202. 

Section  202  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
first,  to  make  loans  for  the  purchase  or 


development  of  land  and  facilities — In- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment — for 
industrial  or  commercial  usage  within 
redevelopment  areas  and.  second,  to 
guarantee  loans  for  working  capital 
made  to  private  borrowers  by  private 
lending  institutions  in  connection  with 
direct  loan  projects.  The  new  section 
would  contain  standard  loan  conditions — 
including  an  express  prohibition  against 
aiding  relocations — and  would  limit  Fed- 
eral loan  assistance  to  65  percent  of  proj- 
ect cost.  A  subordinated  local  share  of 
15  percent  of  project  costs  would  be  re- 
quired in  all  cases,  of  which  5  percent 
would  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  State  or 
a  public  or  quasi-public  organization,  un- 
less the  Secretary  waived  the  latter  re- 
quirement because  the  5-percent  funds 
were  otherwise  not  reasonably  available. 
To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  projects 
must  be  consistent  with  overall  economic 
development  programs,  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  be  revised  period- 
ically. Interest  rates  for  direct  loans 
would  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
a  formula  based  on  Federal  borrowing 
costs,  which  would  result  in  a  current 
rate  of  4Va  percent. 

Section  203  establishes  an  economic 
development  revolving  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  funds 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
201.  for  loan  funds  under  section  403, 
and  for  collections  and  repayments.  The 
fund  would  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  loan  as- 
sistance under  sections  201,  202,  and 
403.  Repayment  of  obligations  out- 
standing under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  would  be  credited  to  the  fund,  and 
it  would  pay  interest  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  amount  of  the  total  loans  outstand- 
ing under  the  act.  based  on  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turities. 

I  might  say,  in  connection  with  the 
lending  authority,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
attack  on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle 
today  about  the  old  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 

I  come  from  an  area  in  southern  Illi- 
nois that  before  World  War  n,  had  30,000 
coal  miners  producing  40  million  tons  of 
coal  annually.  We  are  still  producing 
40  million  tons  of  coal  armually,  but 
please  listen  to  this,  with  less  than  8.000 
miners,  compared  to  30,000  before  World 
War  II. 

So  we  know  what  it  means  to  be  out 
of  work  and  go  hungry.  We  know  what 
it  means  to  say  "goodby"  to  your  rela- 
tives who  are  forced  to  leave  and  go  to 
the  city  to  find  work. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  today  ir- 
refutable evidence  that  the  ARA  has 
been  a  workable  program.  Yes,  it  had 
its  problems  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  redtape  and  mal- 
adjustments in  this  bill. 

With  one  $455,000  loan  made  by  ARA 
to  the  Technical  Tape  Corp.  in  Carbon - 
dale.  111,,  we  have  produced  the  follow- 
ing results.  I  should  like  for  Members  to 
pay  attention,  because  this  shows  what 
we  can  do  with  a  little  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  $455,000  loan  is  producing  in  an- 
nual  payrolls   this   year   $4,330,000,   of 


which  $226,800  Is  going  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  income  taxes  on 
wages,  withheld  from  employees.  There 
is  $343,000  in  unemployment  insurance 
savings.  Where  people  were  once  get- 
ting relief  checks,  they  are  now  getting 
paychecks.  The  welfare  savings,  on  di- 
rect relationship,  are  $96,000  a  year.  And 
the  rent  to  the  community  is  $30,000  for 
a  building  which  was,  up  until  this  fac- 
tory moved  in,  empty.  It  is  now  pro- 
viding pajnroll  checks. 

Think  of  this.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
returned  to  the  community  because  of 
$455,000  in  seed  money.  So  I  challenge 
any  man  or  woman  in  this  Chamber  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  the  people  of 
southern  Illinois  have  not  been  benefited 
and  benefited  tremendously.  More  than 
600  are  working  in  1  plant  in  southern 
Illinois  because  of  just  1  loan.  I  can 
recite  many  other  cases. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  statement 
of  my  good  friend  from  Florida,  who  said 
that  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram "was  proven  to  be  a  failure." 

We  have  a  new  mine  worker's  hospital, 
built  with  APW  funds  In  my  hometown. 
Patients  were  lying  out  in  the  halls.  They 
did  not  have  decent  facilities.  Is  it  a 
failure  to  provide  decent  medical  facili- 
ties for  coal  miners  who  may  be  injured 
working  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth? 

Is  it  a  failure  to  build  a  water  system 
where  people  knew  nothing  but  to  go 
down  in  a  well  with  a  bucket  and  bring 
up  contaminated  water  which  could 
cause  typhoid  or  diphtheria? 

Is  it  a  failure  to  eliminate  outhouses 
by  putting  in  a  modem  sewage  disposal 
plant? 

We  have  had  60  of  these  projects  in 
southern  Illinois.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  the  light. 

Between  1940  and  1960  we  lost  100,000. 
but  we  are  bringing  them  back  home  be- 
cause of  the  tools  provided  under  the 
ARA  accelerated  public  works  and  other 
Federal  programs,  where  we  help  people 
to  help  themselves. 

In  closing  let  me  appeal  to  your  good 
judgment.  We  recently  saw  the  great 
astronaut  t)f  Gemini  4,  Astronaut  White, 
move  out  into  space  from  the  space  cap- 
sule holding  him  in  tow  with  just  a  little 
cord  1  inch  in  diameter  bringing  oxy- 
gen and  bringing  communications.  Had 
that  cord  failed,  he  would  have  fallen 
into  space  to  his  demise. 

Many  of  these  communities  are  hang- 
ing by  a  thread.  Without  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  they  will  never  find  the 
hope  or  be  able  to  stop  regression  and 
march  back  up  the  road  to  progress  and 
prosperity.  This  is  their  only  chance. 
This  is  not  a  giveaway.  Sure  you  will 
find  some  instances  where  projects  under 
ARA  and  APW  have  been  funded  and 
maybe  they  ought  not  to  have  been,  but 
let  me  say  that  by  and  large  they  have 
been  good  programs  and  we  will  have  a 
better  program  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  Public  Works  Act  of 
1965.  Let  us  hook  up  the  economic  cord 
to  Appalachia  and  southern  Illinois  and 
other  States  of  this  great  Nation  which 
need  assistance.  I  am  proud  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  to  be  able  to  stand 
here  and  talk  for  an  all-American  bill  de- 


signed to  aid  Americans  and  to  aid  those 
people  who  need  help,  who  need  hope 
and  inspiration  to  enjoy  the  good  life  of 
our  free  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  merits  passage  on  the  record  of  its 
predecessors,  and  on  the  promise  it  offers 
to  those  areas  which  are  rebounding 
economically  because  of  the  groundwork 
laid  during  the  past  4  years. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  Members  of 
the  House  who  were  not  with  us  in  1961 
when  the  area  redevelopment  concept  of 
stimulating  economic  growth  was  thor- 
oughly debated  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  this  body.  It  was  frankly  ex- 
perimental in  character — an  effort  to 
provide  a  test  phase  or  demonstration 
medium  in  support  of  a  theory. 

I  would  like  to  recall  the  plain,  un- 
varnished single  fact  which  could  not  be 
altered  by  debate  or  discussion,  and 
which  convinced  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress that  an  action  program  was  neces- 
sary. That  fact  was  just  a  statistic — 
between  1955  and  1959  there  was  each 
year  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of 
hard-core  long-term  unemployed  work- 
ers who  had  been  unemployed  consecu- 
tively for  more  than  36  weeks,  had  ex- 
hausted all  unemployment  benefits,  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  would  ever  again  work  at  their 
previous  occupations. 

By  1960  that  body  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed had  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
1  million  men,  and  the  total  was  still 
rising.  It  was  this  condition  which  con- 
vinced a  majority  of  us  that  the  force 
and  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  placed  behind  a  program 
aimed  at  halting  this  spiral  of  malig- 
nant growth  among  our  working  force. 

We  supported  area  redevelopment  as  a 
concept,  knowing  it  was  experimental, 
because  the  alternative  was  much  more 
costly — billions  of  dollars  for  supplemen- 
tary luiemployment  compensation,  direct 
welfare  payments,  surplus  food  programs, 
aid  to  dependent  children — a  continuous 
outpouring  of  funds,  with  the  total  costs 
mounting  each  year  and  no  end  in  sight. 

Worst  of  all,  a  continuation  of  that 
approach  would  have  been  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  millions  of  Americans  had 
nothing  to  anticipate  but  third-class  or 
fourth-class  citizenship,  no  matter  how 
our  economy  grew,  no  matter  how 
wealthy  we  became  as  a  nation. 

In  1961  the  Congress  weighed  the  same 
arguments  which  are  heard  today  by 
those  in  opposition,  and  decided  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  abdicate  from  our  re- 
sponsibility to  give  impetus  to  ideas  and 
suggestions  bearing  on  a  vital  national 
Interest. 

This  country  stands  today  as  it  has 
for  many  years  in  the  van  of  civilization 
as  the  world's  No.  1  industrial  producer. 
Our  standard  of  living  is  the  goal  toward 
the  achievement  of  which  every  other 
nation  aims  its  domestic  programs.  We 
hold  this  enviable  position  because  our 
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system  permits  maximum  utilization  of 
technological  advance,  volume  produc- 
tion with  fewer  man-hours  of  work, 
bringing  high  rates  of  wages  and  salar- 
ies, and  an  ever-growing  increase  of  in- 
come per  capita  population. 

We  propose  to  continue  on  this  course 
and  to  maintain  our  world  position.  But 
we  all  know  that  technological  progress, 
by  its  very  character,  creates  maladjust- 
ments in  certain  areas  as  the  pendulum 
of  efficient  production  swings  back  and 
forth  in  response  to  new  inventions,  new 
processes,  new  markets.  Back  in  1946 
the  Congress  first  recognized  that  this 
factor  must  be  dealt  with,  and  passed 
the  Pull  Employment  Act.  But  that  act 
called  only  for  study  of  the  problem,  even 
though  it  stated: 

It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  *  •  •  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power. 

By  1961  it  was  obvious  that  we  must 
do  far  more  than  study  and  report  on 
the  growth  of  the  problem,  and  the  area 
redevelopment  approach  was  our  first 
effort.  For  a  program  which  started 
with  not  much  more  than  an  untried 
theory  as  its  base,  and  with  nothing  but 
hazards  and  pitfalls  ahead,  the  area  re- 
development activity  has  acquitted  itself 
very  well  indeed  and  recommends  itself 
to  us  for  continuance. 

Many  critical  statements  have  been 
made  during  the  past  4  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  few  months, 
which  reveal  primarily  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  sabotage 
the  effort.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
loans  and  grants  under  the  program  are 
risky,  and  can  lead  to  loss  of  the  Fed- 
eral investment.  This  is  not  news  to 
anyone  who  participated  in  the  1961  de- 
bate. It  was  always  acknowledged  that 
this  program  would  finance  a  very  high 
proportion  of  high-risk  activities.  Ob- 
viously if  regular  financial  sources  would 
take  all  risks  equally  in  all  areas,  then 
no  such  Federal  program  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  fact  Is.  the  private  lenders  will 
take  only  certain  risks  because  they  have 
their  stockholders  to  protect.  The  high- 
er the  indexes  of  economic  depression  in 
an  area,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  a  new 
business  to  obtain  private  financial  sup- 
port. 

V/e  are  told  that  errors  of  judgment 
have  permitted  area  redevelopment 
funds  to  enter  business  ventures  which 
have  failed.  This  type  of  statement 
sounds  a  little  less  imposing  when  you 
recall  that  over  35,000  private  businesses 
also  failed  last  year,  of  which  nearly 
14,000  were  bankruptcies.  As  long  as 
our  economy  continues  to  grow,  and  we 
reach  further  and  further  into  the  new 
technology  to  reduce  costs,  we  must  ex- 
pect businesses  to  fail  as  a  cost  of  the 
very  effervescence  which  makes  our  Na- 
tion strong. 

We  are  told  that  Federal  area  redevel- 
opment funds  provide  certain  areas  with 
an  unfair  advantage  over  others.  There 
is  an  answer  to  that  statement :  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  areas  most  needing 
economic  redevelopment  are  those  whose 
wealth  is  concentrated  most  heavily  in 
the  hands  of  absentee  ownership.    Let 


those  who  have  amassed  the  wealth  of 
these  areas  and  invested  it  elsewhere  re- 
turn only  a  small  proportion  to  its  point 
of  origin,  reinvest  it  in  the  land  and  peo- 
ple from  which  it  first  came,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  for  Federal  redevelop- 
ment programs. 

We  are  told  some  form  of  special  tax 
incentive  would  induce  the  big  employers 
to  reenter  depressed  areas  with  capital 
investment.  Some  of  them  might,  but 
only  on  their  own  terms.  And  only  to 
produce  proven  products  with  a  proven 
ma*4cet.    That  is  their  funct'on. 

The  area  redevelopment  function  is  to 
plant  small  acorns  in  many  places  where 
the  economic  forest  has  been  denuded  of 
future  growth  potential.  Area  redevelop- 
ment money  is  seed  money,  and  will  never 
be  competitive  with  massive  new  cor- 
porate investment  which  can  total  as 
high  as  $15  billion  per  year. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  dur- 
ing 38  months  of  operations  approved 
loans  and  grants  totaling  $36,834,230  in 
West  Virginia,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined that  any  of  these  funds  were 
poorly  applied.  All  of  the  criticism  by 
the  opposition  centers  about  a  manufac- 
turing plant  which  Is  now  shut  down, 
but  is  still  a  plant  in  being  and  can  yet  be 
reopened,  and  a  grant  of  funds  to  create 
certain  tourism  facilities,  where  con- 
struction has  been  delayed  to  meet  ex- 
acting design  requirements. 

Actually,  another  5  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  enable  us  to  know  just  how  high 
the  area  redevelopment  batting  average 
has  been.  Meanwhile,  nothing  Is  said  of 
the  1,000  unemployed  men  who  were  re- 
trained in  my  own  district,  who  became 
taxpayers  and  relieved  the  public  of  over 
$200,000  in  annual  costs,  while  earning 
over  $2  million  in  wages  with  their  new 
skills. 

It  has  never  been  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  program  to  develop  elements 
directly  competitive  with  private  capital 
investment.  It  has  been  intended,  how- 
ever, to  upgrade  the  facilities  of  com- 
munities so  they  will  be  more  attractive  to 
such  investment.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962  and  that  purpose  is  pursued  by  this 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  No  community  can  stand  still 
today.  It  will  progress  in  relation  to  its 
neighbors,  or  it  will  fall  behind  and  be 
overlooked  in  the  pattern  of  national  ad- 
vancement. If  the  community  posture 
is  dama?red  by  the  effects  of  long-term 
unemployment,  it  will  fall  even  further 
behind  and  will  one  day  reach  complete 
stagnation. 

During  the  life  of  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act,  there  were  $42,543,000  in 
Federal  funds  approved  to  match  local 
funds  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
community  facilities.  These  Federal 
and  local  funds  combined  to  generate 
$79,674,000  worth  of  construction,  which 
brought  to  realization  215  projects.  Al- 
most without  exception  these  projects 
were  fundamental  improvements  of  the 
kind  which  make  a  community  more 
competitive  economically,  more  ad- 
vanced socially,  and  a  better  place  to  live, 
work,  and  invest.  The  program  brought 
about  the  construction  of  50  sewer  sys- 
tems and  waste  treatment  plants,  and 
8  hospitals  and  nursing   homes  which 


were  all  badly  needed,  but  which  would 
not  yet  be  built  had  the  Congress  not 
authorized  that  special,  accelerated  ef- 
fort. 

These  are  tangible  facilities  purchased 
with  this  money  and  they  will  serve  these 
communities  for  many  years  to  come. 
Any  fairminded  person  must  agree  that 
these  permanent  improvements  are  not 
less  well  justified  as  a  basis  for  Federal 
expenditures  than  the  Mauler  missile 
program,  for  example. 

Only  2  weeks  age  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment canceled  the  Mauler  program  after 
5  years  of  activity  and  the  expenditure 
of  $200  million.  As  in  similar  cases  of 
this  kind,  we  were  told  that  cancellation 
of  the  program  did  not  mean  the  entire 
expenditure  was  a  net  loss,  because  we 
had  learned  certain  facts  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  program 
itself  had  helped  advance  the  state  of 
the  art. 

I  suggest  that  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  should  be 
considered  on  the  same  basis.  It  will 
certainly  advance  the  state  of  the  art 
of  dealing  with  problems  arising  in  areas 
and  communities  out  of  economic  dislo- 
cations created  by  the  need  to  keep  our 
production  mechanism  fully  competitive 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

If  we  fail  to  master  the  state  of  the 
art  in  this  particular  domestic  arena, 
if  we  allow  a  permanent  drag  on  our 
economy  to  develop,  and  fall  from  our 
position  as  No.  1  producer,  then  it  may 
well  develop  that  we  will  lose  the  cold 
war  by  other  than  military  means.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
defense  preparedness  will  be  meaningless, 
because  we  will  be  using  weaponry  to 
protect  not  the  living  body  of  democracy 
but  a  hollow  shell  containing  millions 
of  economically  disenfranchised  citizens. 

This  proposal  is  a  restatement  of  the 
decision  made  by  the  Congress  in  1961 
not  to  allow  that  to  take  place. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's analogy  is  the  best  evidence  that 
this  is  really  a  way-out  program — outer 
space,  as  a  matter  of  f-act.  I  thought 
that  was  a  very  good  analogy. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  all  that  goes  up  has  got 
to  come  down. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  economic  development  does  not 
stop  at  the  city  line  nor  does  it  limit  itself 
to  any  one  segment  of  our  population. 
Economic  development  is  just  as  much 
needed,  if  not  more  so,  and  as  much 
desired  in  the  smallest  of  our  hamlets 
and  villages  as  it  is  in  our  Nation's  big- 
gest cities.  Why?  Because  economic 
development  touches  the  lives  of  all  peo- 
ple. We  are  a  nation  of  people,  not  a 
nation  of  towns  and  cities  or  of  rural 
areas.  We  are  people.  Economic  de- 
velopment can  provide  job  opportunities 
and  educational  opportunities  as  well  as 


home  improvements  and  town  improve- 
ments and  just  plain  living  enjoyment 
for  all  the  people  of  this  counti-y.  That 
is  why  I  as  a  Congressman  with  both  a 
rural  and  urban  constituency  support  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  This  program  is  aimed  at 
helping  people  and  it  is  the  people  whom 
I  serve.  However,  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned with  how  this  program  will  reach 
a  portion  of  my  people,  especially  those 
in  the  rural  areas.  The  urban  areas 
have  officials  who  in  one  phone  call  from 
their  mayor  can  launch  a  war  on  poverty 
or  else  know  how  to  get  action  from  the 
Federal  Government  on  any  number  of 
projects.  Rural  people  are  not  gen- 
erally as  well  mobilized  to  receive  Federal 
assistance.  In  many  instances  there  are 
no  full-time  paid  civil  employees.  By 
their  very  nature,  rural  people  are  spread 
among  many  small  communities  on 
farms,  crossroads,  and  small  hamlets. 
Until  their  leadership  is  alerted  and 
moved  into  action  my  rural  people  will 
not  be  able  to  share  in  equal  measure  in 
the  Federal  assistance  which  this  new 
''  Economic  Development  Act  provides.  I 
was  pleased  when  President  Johnson  also 
realizing  this  inability  of  the  rural  people 
adequately  to  participate  in  Federal 
assistance  programs  directed  Secretary 
Freeman  to  create  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  to  see  that  rural 
people  were  at  least  made  aware  of  all 
the  programs  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  which  offered  some  measure  of 
assistance  to  them,  I  hope  in  putting 
this  program  into  effect  the  administra- 
tors will  look  to  this  new  service  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  vehicle 
for  moving  the  program  into  my  rural 
areas.  There  are  two  of  my  counties, 
Greene  and  Schoharie,  which  are  classi- 
fied as  distressed  areas.  Because  of  this 
lag,  neither  of  these  counties  was  able  to 
get  any  assistance  under  the  ARA,  We 
have  the  village  of  Coxsackie  in  Greene 
County.  They  want  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors and  do  not  want  to  dump  their  raw 
sewage  into  the  Hudson  River.  They 
cannot  afford  to  build  the  necessary 
sewerage  plant.  Under  tills  act  we  would 
get  the  money. 

The  ARA  was  a  success  in  rural  areas. 
The  first  loans  and  grants  were  made  in 
rural  areas.  It  helped  to  rebuild  the 
rural  economy,  and  we  need  more  of  it. 
This  new  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  cut  the  redtape.  It  will 
provide  one-stop  service  for  the  people  of 
rural  areas.  These  are  the  people  that 
need  help  desperately. 

The  fact  is  that  46  percent  of  the" peo- 
ple with  money  income  of  under  $3,000  a 
year  live  in  rural  areas,  but  they  only 
make  up  30  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Rural  America  has  almost  three 
times  the  nimiber  of  dilapidated  and  sub- 
standard houses  as  urban  America.  The 
total  number  of  substandard  houses  is 
greater  in  rural  areas  than  in  all  the 
cities  combined. 

The  average  rural  citizen  has  1.4  years 
less  of  education.  Only  30  percent  of 
rural  high  school  seniors  go  to  college, 
compared  to  50  percent  of  urban  seniors. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  other  thing, 
I  represent  five  counties;  the  two  that  I 


have  mentioned  are  distressed  areas.  But 
right  across  the  river  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing,  one  of  the  real  boom  areas  of 
New  York  State,  Dutchess  County.  So, 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said  that  the  ARA  benefits  the 
prosperous  areas,  surely,  if  you  take  my 
constituency  as  a  whole,  we  are  prosper- 
ous. But  you  cannot  tell  that  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Greene  County  and  in  Schoharie 
Coimty. 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
respected  members  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tuten]. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  to 
call  title  II  of  the  bill,  S.  1648,  the  pay- 
roll title,  because  this  is  the  part  of 
S.  1648,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
depressed  communities  to  develop  new 
payrolls. 

I  have  many  depressed  communities  in 
my  district,  and  they  need  new  payrolls. 

These  commimities  need  new  water 
and  sewerage  systems,  new  hospitals,  and 
new  libraries,  which  are  important  to 
new  industry.  But  most  of  all,  they  need 
new  payrolls.  If  we  can  help  them  de- 
velop new  payrolls  with  this  title,  we 
make  a  permanent  contribution  to  their 
economy  and  welfare. 

I  wish  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
had  an  opportunity,  as  we  did  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Donald  J.  Greve, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Sequoyah  Carpet 
Mills,  Anadarko,  Okla.  I  do  not  believe 
any  fairminded  person  who  heard  Mr. 
Greve  could  ever  be  against  the  payroll 
title  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Greve's  testimony 
was  not  lengthy.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Statement  of  Donald  i.  Greve,  Chairman  of 
THE  Board,  Sequotah  Carpet  Mills,  Ana- 
darko, Okla.,  Before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives. 
Mat  12,   1965 

Mr.  Greve.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  we  will  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  back- 
ground of  our  Sequoyah  Carpet  Mills  for  a 
moment.  If  I  might. 

In  1941  to  1943,  I  lived  with  my  mother 
In  a  sheet  metal  chlckenhouse  In  Oklahoma 
City.  There  were  no  Inside  walls  except  for 
the  sheet  metal,  but  It  did  have  a  concrete 
floor  and  the  chicken  roosts  have  been  re- 
moved. We  never  did  accept  any  public  wel- 
fare grants,  though  there  were  times  when 
meals  were  a  little  scarce  and  the  clothes 
that  I  wore  to  school  and  the  things  we  were 
able  to  do  were  different  than  the  majority 
of  the  children  with  whom  I  went  to  school. 
Mj'  mother  Impressed  on  me  that  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  If  any  Individual, 
regardless  of  his  wealth  or  birth,  desires  to 
achieve  something,  they  could:  and  I  grew 
up  fully  believing — and  I  still  believe — that 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  individual  to 
become  the  President  of  this  great  country. 
We  were  very  fortunate.  God  blessed  us. 
And  by  the  time  we  had  reached  27  years  of 
age,  my  wife  and  I  stopped  and  reflected  on 
the  long  hours  of  work  we  had  put  In  and 
the  five  businesses  that  we  owned  and  op- 
erated, and  I  decided  that  I  would  retire 
from  working  and  spend  more  time  with  my 
family  and  also  participate  more  In  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  Church  with  which  I  have 
been  an  active  supply  pastor  since  I  retired. 
I  started  doing  this,  I  made  a  trip  Just 
60  miles  from  Oklahoma  City  with  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  working  In  the  Methodist 
Indian  mission  fleld,  and  I  saw  in  the  com- 


munity of  Anadarko,  abject  poverty.  It  was 
perhaps  no  greater  poverty  than  I  had  ex- 
perienced as  a  youngster  myself,  but  there 
was  one  big  difference.  This  big  difference 
was  that  these  people  did  not  have  a  mother 
that  told  their  son  or  their  children  they 
could  accomplish  anything  they  wanted  to. 

They  were  second  generation  or  third 
generation  people  that  had  been  helped  by 
handouts,  but  they  had  never  had  an  op- 
portunity really  to  help  themselves.  This 
seemed  wrong,  and  I  talked  with  these  peo- 
ple, and  I  went  Into  their  homes  and  my 
heart  bled. 

I  went  back  after  several  such  trips,  talked 
with  my  wife,  and  came  to  a  conclusion 
about  the  Scripture,  the  passage  from  Scrip- 
ture that  had  been  keeping  me  awake  at 
nights,  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper. 
Certainly  It  was  a  message  not  only  for  me 
but  any  Individual  who  might  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  opportunity  to  help  these 
people  to  help  themselves. 

So  we  started  liquidating  a  few  of  our 
assets  and  getting  in  a  more  liquid  position; 
contacted  some  friends  who  had  some 
money;  and  we  asked  if  they  might  be  in- 
terested in  joining  with  us  in  nn  industrial 
venture  that  we  hoped  would  bring  employ- 
ment to  these  people  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  work. 

We  found  some  friends  who  had  confi- 
dence In  us  and  looked  at  It  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint.  They  thought  they  might 
earn  some  money,  and  I  niust  admit  that 
they  were  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
viewpoint  of  helping  human  beings  who 
needed  help. 

We  put  together  $150,000  in  cash  and 
had  decided  after  considerable  research  that 
we  would  go  Into  the  carpet  manufacturing 
business,  a  business  that  had  never  been 
conducted  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

We  concluded  we  would  do  it  in  a  rvu-al 
community  that  did  not  have  the  financial 
ability  to  help  us  with  our  plantsite  or 
building,  and  Anadarko,  which  had  6.200 
people,  the  same  population  that  it  had  In 
1940,  was  the  place  we  chose. 

We  further  declared  that  we  would  hire 
people  and  give  preference  In  our  employ- 
ment to  people  who  had  never  had  a  Job  be- 
fore In  their  lives,  of  any  duration,  people 
who  were  on  public  welfare  rolls,  people  who 
were  looking  to  others  now  for  their  living 
and  not  really  making  a  contribution  to  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

Well,  this  sounded  very  good  from  the  pul- 
pit and  In  church,  but  It  did  not  sound  very 
good  to  bankers.  They  smiled,  listened  po- 
litely, and  said,  "No,  we  would  not  be  inter- 
ested." and  so  we  went  fronj  place  to  place 
trying  to  find  help  In  finandng  this. 

Finally,  someone  suggested  the  Area  Re- 
development Agency,  and  I  must  admit  I 
said.  "No.  Too  much  Government  redt:!pe. 
Too  many  problems  In  getting  something 
started.  Why?  It  would  be  ages  before  this 
project  would  ever  get  off  the  ground  with 
their  help,"  and  I  passed  by  ARA  on  three 
occasions. 

Finally,  I  came  to  the  point  where  I  was 
absolutely  certain  there  was  no  other  way  to 
establish  this  manufacturing  concern  to  give 
these  people  an  opportunity  to  work,  except 
through  ARA. 

We  went  to  ARA.  and  they  had  a  rather 
large  list  of  requirements  to  meet  to  make  an 
application;  but  I  found  each  and  every  one 
of  these  questions  and  things  that  they 
wanted  me  to  provide  was  something  we  had 
already  done  in  making  our  survey  as  to 
whether  this  business  would  be  feasible  or 
not.  I  found  all  of  their  requests  100  per- 
cent reasonable.  And  I  also  found  that  peo- 
ple we  had  to  deal  with  were  dedicated  and 
sincere.  They  were  concerned  about  wast- 
ing or  losing  the  taxpayers'  money.  They 
were  concerned  about  making  sure  that  each 
dollar  that  they  Invested  here  actually  went 
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into  the  project  In  such  a  manner  that  It 
would  cause  people  to  have  Jobs,  people  who 
otherwise  wovUd  not  have  a  Job.  I  was  very 
amazed  to  find  how  dedicated  these  AHA 
people  were. 

After  having  been  in  an  ARA  project  now 
for  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  and  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  people 
from  the  Department,  whether  they  be  from 
the  top  of  the  Department  down  to  the  low- 
est staff  member,  I  have  yet  to  find  someone 
who  was  not  dedicated,  and  I  am  very,  very 
much  impressed  from  this  standpoint. 

One  of  the  ARA  requirements  that  was  a 
little  bit  hard  to  meet  at  first  was  that  a 
percentage  of  the  project  must  be  supplied 
by  a  broad  base  of  community  participation. 
This  has  been  proven  invaluable  to  us.  be- 
cause we  have  122  people  in  Anadarko  who 
are  leaders  in  the  conununity,  who  have  their 
money  invested  and  cannot  receive  repay- 
ment on  their  money  until  such  time  as  all 
other  borrowed  funds  are  repaid. 

But  in  getting  these  people  to  put  up  their 
hard-earned  money  to  bring  this  manufac- 
turing project  to  their  community,  I  had  to 
make  a  commitment  to  them.  The  commit- 
ent  was  this:  They  said,  "Don,  we  think 
that  you  have  a  noble  idea  here,  but  we  don't 
think  It  will  work  because  we  don't  think 
these  people  who  have  not  had  a  Job  before 
are  employable.  We  do  not  think  they  are 
the  type  of  people  that  you  can  tell  to  be  at 
work  at  a  certain  time  and  do  a  certain  Job 
and  do  it  well.  And  we  also  know  from  ex- 
perience with  the  Indians  that  come  pay- 
day. It  will  be  another  3  days  before  they 
show  up,  because  they  will  take  their  money 
and  get  drunk."  And  I  smiled  and  I  said,  "I 
have  no  facts  that  I  can  argue  with  you  on 
this,  except  one  thing:  I  will  not  allow  your 
money  or  any  of  the  Government's  money 
to  be  lost  If  my  ideas  do  not  work." 

So  we  hired  these  people.  Of  our  first  55 
employees.  51  of  them  had  never  had  a  job 
of  6  months'  duration  in  their  life. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  162  employ- 
ees. They  are  being  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $750,000  a  year,  which  is  a  rather  large 
payroll  for  this  small  community. 

Our  absenteeism  Is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Our  turnover  has  been  negligible. 
And  we  have  a  more  dedicated  work  force 
than  I  think  any  manufacturing  concern  in 
the  whole  country,  because  these  people  have 
changed. 

When  we  first  hired  the  55  employees,  the 
majority  of  them  would  not  look  you  square 
In  the  eye  and  talk  to  you;  rather  they 
looked  at  the  floor.  They  had  been  down  at 
the  public  welfare  office  so  many  times  and 
the  unemployment  office  so  often,  they  had 
gone  to  the  commodity  center  week  after 
week  receiving  free  conunodities,  that  they 
had  lost  the  self-respect  and  human  dignity 
that  a  person  must  have  in  order  to  be  a 
useful  citizen. 

We  started  Immediately  to  sell  them  on 
being  useful  citizens.  We  found  that  only 
5  percent  of  our  employees  were  registered 
voters.  We  found  that  most  of  them  had 
never  even  attended  PTA  or  such  civic  func- 
tions as  this. 

At  the  present  time  100  percent  of  our  em- 
ployees are  registered  voters.  We  have  mem- 
bers on  every  civic  club  In  the  area,  and 
they  continually  attend  PTA  and  other  local 
functions. 

These  people  look  you  square  In  the  eye 
now  and  they  are  proud.  They  are  prouder 
than  of  any  other  single  fact  that  they  are 
able  to  make  a  living  themselves. 

A  little  story  that  came  out  on  the  day  we 
opened  our  plant — and  we  had  employed  the 
people  for  approximately  3  months  before  we 
started  producing  while  they  put  the  equip- 
ment together  and  learned  how  it  operated — 
a  man  who  had  eight  children,  who  had  been 
on  public  welfare,  who  had  received  free 
commodities,  was  doing  one  of  the  moet 
menial  tasks  In  the  plant.    We  had  3,000  peo- 


ple going  through  our  plant  on  opening  day 
and  we  were  trying  to  operate  by  roping  off 
the  work  areas.  A  little  boy.  who  is  the  same 
age  as  my  son,  who  at  the  time  was  5,  darted 
underneath  one  of  the  ropes  and  there,  In 
front  of  a  U.S.  Senator  and  3,000  people, 
pointed  at  his  father  and  he  said,  "That's  my 
daddy,"  as  though  his  daddy  was  head  of  the 
whole  plant.  He  was  prouder  than  my  son 
was,  because  his  father  was  no  longer  down 
in  the  commodity  line.  And  this  youngster 
had  learned  the  self-respect  already,  at  age  5, 
that  comes  from  his  father  making  a  living 
himself  and  contributing  rather  than  receiv- 
ing.    ARA  wa«  the  only  answer. 

We  had  communities  contact  us  that 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  provided  a 
building  for  our  manufacturing  concern. 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  do  it.  But 
they  were  in  the  large  areas  that  were  close 
to  distribution  and  they  did  not  have  this 
large  hard-core  unemployed  group  of  people 
that  we  wanted  to  reach.  ARA  is  the  only 
answer  for  the  smaller  communities  with 
hard-core  unemployment. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  we  were  not  interested 
at  all  in  making  money  except  we  realized 
the  primary  concern  of  an  industry  is  to 
make  money  and  that  we  must  make  money 
in  order  to  provide  secure  employment  for 
oxir  people. 

Our  first  full  year  of  operation,  we  are 
paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000  in 
Federal  Income  tax.  Our  direct  loan  received 
from  ARA  was  $390,000,  and  there  was  no 
grant  involved;  it  was  strictly  a  loan  that 
we  are  to  pay  back  and  we  have  started  mak- 
ing payments  on  this,  plus  our  interest  that 
is  paid  regularly. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  employees  are  pay- 
ing at  the  present  time  at  an  annual  rate  of 
approximately  $100,000  in  Federal  income 
tax. 

Over  and  above  that,  estimates  have 
ranged  anywhere  from  $50,000  annually  to 
$120,000  annually  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned on  public  assistance — and  maybe  I 
am  not  using  the  proper  terminology  here, 
but  the  handouts,  or  the  doles  that  these 
people,  who  did  not  have  a  Job.  received 
month  In  and  month  out  with  no  thought  or 
chance  of  a  change. 

In  addition  to  that,  for  our  second  full 
year  of  operation,  and  we  are  on  the  road  to 
seeing  that  our  goals  are  successfully  met. 
our  earnings  will  be  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion; those  are  net  earnings  before  Federal 
income  tax.  So  that  our  Federal  income  tax 
after  investment  credits  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $400,000. 

This  Is  something  that  will  go  on  year 
after  year.  As  a  taxpayer,  as  an  individual 
who  Is  very  concerned  about  how  the  Federal 
dollar  is  spent,  at  the  same  time  being  an 
individual  who  firmly  believes  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  that  man  has  intrinsic  values, 
that  he  has  Inalienable  rights,  and  I  think 
both  of  these  things  must  be  considered. 
I  sincerely  believe  the  ARA  loan  to  Sequoyah 
Mills  is  an  excellent  Investment. 

I  think  that  It  is  wonderful  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  look  carefully  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  every  dollar  of  public  funds.  At 
the  same  time,  the  value  in  terms  of  human 
life  and  human  personality  changed  and 
converted;  changed  from  a  dependent  citi- 
zen, changed  from  an  individual  who  would 
be  very  susceptible  to  a  political  philosophy 
that  might  offer  him  a  chance  or  an  oppor- 
tunity. A  change  from  this  individual  to  a 
voting,  self-sustaining  citizen  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  I  think  any  of  us  can 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  expanding  our 
plant,  doubling  it  for  the  second  time  since 
we  started. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  will  have  over 
300  employees  and  our  annual  pa3rroll  rate 
will  be  in  excess  of  $1.5  million  per  year. 


We  thank  the  ARA  for  helping  us  and  we 
urge  you  gentlemen  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram, continue  it  because  there  are  many 
areas  like  Anadarko,  poor  and  forgotten  by 
a  lot  of  our  society.  But  the  strength  of 
America  still  lies  with  all  of  its  people,  and 
the  benefits  from  programs  are  not  measured 
In  dollars  or  by  statistics.  The  benefits  of 
programs  get  down  to  the  human  level  in 
human  personality,  and  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  this. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Greve  is  a  self- 
made  man.  He  told  us  how  he  had  been 
poor  in  his  childhood.  He  told  us  how 
he  had  grown  to  become  self-supporting, 
and  he  related  how  his  work  in  the  Meth- 
odist Indian  mission  field  had  brought 
him  into  contact  with  abject  poverty  in 
the  community  of  Anadarko.  Okla.,  not 
far  from  Oklahoma  City  in  miles,  but  a 
distance  of  light  years  in  wealth. 

Mr.  Greve  detennined  to  start  a  busi- 
ness in  Anadarko  to  employ  these  In- 
dians. With  the  help  of  some  friends,  he 
scraped  together  $150,000  and  decided  to 
go  into  the  carpet  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. 

When  they  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  open  in  Anadarko,  a  community 
of  6,200,  and  that  they  would  give  em- 
ployment preference  to  those  who  were 
on  welfare  relief  or  who  had  never  had 
jobs  before,  the  bankers  refused  to  co- 
operate. 

When  Mr.  Greve  was  advised  to  go  to 
ARA,  he  said,  "No,"  at  first.  Too  much 
Government  redtape.  Finally,  he  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  way  to  finance  this  plant  with- 
out ARA  help. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that.  There  was 
absolutely  no  way  to  finance  the  new 
payroll  for  the  poor  community  of  Ana- 
darko without  ARA  help. 

Mr.  Greve  got  an  ARA  loan  of  $390,000. 
Of  his  first  55  employees,  51  had  never 
had  a  job  of  6  months  duration  in  their 
lives.  At  the  time  of  his  testimony  he 
had  162  employees,  and  his  payroll  is 
more  than  $750,000  a  year. 

Let  me  repeat — a  new  payroll  of  $750.- 
000  a  year  being  provided  for  a  poor 
community  of  6,200. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  to  these  peo- 
ple when  they  get  on  the  payroll. 

Beforehand,  only  5  percent  were  reg- 
istered voters.  Now,  100  percent  are  reg- 
istered voters.  They  belong  to  the  PTA. 
and  they  are  active  in  civic  affairs.  They 
are  taxpayers. 

What  did  all  this  cost  the  Government? 
Nothing.  The  Government  is  making  a 
profit.  Not  only  is  the  loan  being  repaid 
with  interest,  but  the  company  paid 
$250,000  in  taxes  on  its  profits  the  first 
year.  Employees  are  paying  another 
$100,000  a  year  in  payroll  taxes.  At  least 
$50,000  a  year  is  being  saved  in  welfare 
payments  in  the  area. 

In  the  second  full  year  of  operation, 
Mr.  Greve  estimates  that  the  company's 
earnings  will  be  in  excess  of  SI  million, 
and  that  his  Federal  income  taxes  will 
amount  to  more  than  $400,000. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr.  Greve 
estimates  300  employees  and  an  annual 
payroll  of  $1,500,000.  And  this  plant 
would  not  have  been  in  existence  with- 
out ARA. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  story, 
but  there  are  many  others. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  told  this 
House  the  story  of  two  of  his  constitu- 
ents, who  were  helped  imder  the  ARA 
Act  to  develop  a  profitable  business  of 
their  own,  after  having  worked  for  years 
as  foremen  in  the  Studebaker  plant.  He 
called  their  success  story,  "The  Amer- 
ican Dream,"  but  it  would  have  never 
come  true  without  ARA. 

We  can  make  many  more  dreams  come 
true  with  title  II  of  S.  1648,  the  payroll 
title. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  typi- 
cal ARA  projects,  which  follow  the  same 
pattern.  An  opportunity  for  a  new  or 
expanded  business.  An  inability  to  get 
private  financing.  Success  in  obtaining 
ARA  financing.  Success.  New  jobs. 
New  payrolls.  More  tax  receipts.  Lower 
welfare  costs. 

There  have  been  disappointments. 
There  have  been  failures.  But  for  every 
disappointment,  for  every  failure,  for 
every  legitimate  example,  I  can  provide 
a  dozen  success  stories. 

You  cannot  build  success  stories  like 
Sequoyah  Mills  by  depending  on  private 
finance.  You  cannot  make  new  payrolls 
In  depressed  areas  by  being  tightfisted. 
If  a  bank  could  make  the  loan,  this  pro- 
gram would  not  be  necessary. 

If  this  program  is  to  succeed,  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  be  prepared  to  take  risks. 
And  when  reasonable  risks  are  under- 
taken, there  are  bound  to  be  correspond- 
ing losses.  But  the  losses  will  be  few,  and 
the  success  stories  will  be  many.  That  is 
why  this  program  should  be  supported. 

Some  Members  are  worried  about  the 
payroll  title  because  they  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  it  fosters  industrial  piracy 
or  relocations.  Let  me  say  that  there  has 
never  been  a  case  of  an  industrial  reloca- 
tion financed  under  the  ARA  Act. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  has 
been  the  diligence  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  implemented  the  anti- 
relocation  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
"Certificate  of  Non-Relocation,"  which 
had  to  be  completed  in  connection  with 
every  project  for  ARA  financial  assist- 
ance. So  that  evei-y  Member  will  under- 
stand, I  want  to  quote  from  the  certifi- 
cate which  must  be  signed  by  a  respon- 
sible officer  of  the  business  being  assisted, 
under  penalty  of  law  for  misrepresenta- 
tion; 

[Form  ARA-26,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion— approval  of  Budget  Bureau  not  re- 
quired] 

Certificate  of  Nonrelocation 

(Please  read  ARA  relocation  policies  on  re- 
verse before  executing  this  certificate) 

Note:  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  pro- 
hibits the  Administrator  from  making  loans 
or  grants  which  will  have  the  effect  of  as- 
sisting an  employer  In  moving  Jobs  from  one 
area  to  another.  An  expansion  of  an  exist- 
ing business  to  a  new  location  may  be  as- 
sisted If  such  an  expansion  will  not  cause 
unemployment  in  other  areas  where  the 
business  conducts  operations.  Execution  of 
the  following  certificate  is  necessary  for  the 
Administration  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  the  subject  project  in  thla  regard. 


Instructions:    Prepare   this   certificate   In  I    am    advised    that    in    view    of    the 

four  copies.    Copies  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  strengthening    of    the    antipiracy    lan- 

^^  f^y^yfl^l^.T/n^LTl^.  ^°^r>v^^"i  g^age  in  the  new  bill,  this  certificate 

to  the  ARA  Field  Coordinator.    Copy  No.  4      „  .„   .  „   „*^„>,„*v,«^-.-a     ^^j   4.1 *■   »<~ii«_ 

is  to  be  retained  by  applicant.  "^'^H^  strengthened,  and  that  similar 

I  certify  that  I  am              --      _         certificates  will  be  reqmred  m  connec- 

^(Offlc'iai  title)  tion  with  the  other  titles  of  the  bill. 

of  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  all  sorts 

and  that  the of  horror  stories  about  how  ARA  assisted 

(Project)  businesses  in  fields  where  there  is  ex- 

at ,  _ (jgsg  capacity.     These  charges  will  not 

(City)                        (State)  stand  up  under  examination  because 

will  not  result  In  a  relocation  of  any  pres-  ^RA  has  a  policy  which  forbids  loans  in 

nr lnr^ffl^f.'J.°'cnKL^,^r;r  Tw  wfn^J  Industrtes  wherc  there  is  excess  capacity, 

or  any  affiliate,  subsidiary  or  other  business  i.         j                           •,«             I^-^x 

entity  under  direct  or  indh-ect  common  con-  except   under    very    specific    conditions, 

trol  with  said  company;  that  said  company,  I  would  like  to  have  mserted  in  the  Rec- 

or  any  aflUlate.  subsidiary,  or  other  bust-  CRD  at  this  point,  ARA  Policy  Guideline 

ness  entity  under  direct  or  Indirect  common  No.  26,  entitled,   "Effect  of  Area  Rede- 

control   with   said   company,  has  not  dls-  velopment   Administration  Projects   on 

continued,  or  liquidated  during  the  past  24  Existing  Business  Enterprises."     It  will 

""nf l^  ml P?;^".''^ °Ji  "^'^  '^°^^^  ^  ^^^^  be  noted  that  there  are  only  five  reasons 

Which  will  be  located  at .  ^^^,  exceptions: 


(City)  (State) 

that  to  the  extent  said  project  is  undertaken 
to  assist  In  the  expansion  of  the  operations 
of  said  company  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of 
said  company,  such  expansion  will  not  result 
in  an  increase  of  unemployment  in  the  area 
of  original  location  or  in  any  area  where 
said  company  or  any  affiliate,  subsidiary,  or 
other  business  entity  under  direct  or  in- 
direct common  control  now  conducts  biisl- 
ness  operations;  and,  further,  that  any  such 
expansion  is  not  being  undertaken  with  the 
intention  of  closing  down  any  existing  oper- 
ations of  said  company  or  any  affiliate,  sub- 
sidiary, or  other  business  entity  under  direct 
or  indirect  common  control  with  said  com- 
pany. 


(Signature) 

(Note. — Section  18(a)  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  provides  that:  "Whoever 
makes  any  statement  knowing  it  to  be  false, 
or  whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  or 
for  any  applicant  any  financial  assistance 
under  sections  6,  7,  or  8,  or  any  extension 
thereof  by  renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or 
otherwise,  or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  sub- 
stitution of  security  therefor,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  In  any  way  the  action 
of  the  Secretary,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money,  property,  or  anything  of 
value,  under  this  act,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.") 

Here  is  what  he  must  certify: 

(The  project)  will  not  result  in  a  reloca- 
tion of  any  present  operation  of  the  above- 
named  company  or  any  affiliate,  subsidiary 
or  other  business  entity  under  direct  or 
indirect  common  control  with  said  com- 
pany; that  said  company,  or  any  affiliate, 
subsidiary  or  other  business  entity  under 
direct  or  indirect  common  control  with  said 
company,  has  not  discontinued,  or  liqui- 
dated during  the  past  24  months  any  pro- 
duction unit  similar  to  that  which  will  be 
located  at  (the  location);  that  to  the  extent 
said  project  is  undertaken  to  assist  In  the 
expansion  of  the  operations  of  said  company 
through  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  said  company,  such 
expansion  will  not  result  In  an  increase  of 
unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion or  In  any  area  where  said  company  or 
any  affiliate,  subsidiary  or  other  business 
entity  under  direct  or  indirect  common 
control  now  conducts  business  operations; 
and,  further,  that  any  such  expansion  is  not 
being  undertaken  with  the  Intention  of 
closing  down  any  existing  operations  of  said 
company  or  any  affiliate,  subsidiary  or  other 
business  entity  under  direct  or  Indirect  com- 
mon control  with  said  company. 


[U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  No.  26  (re- 
vised) Jan. 29,  1964] 

Policy  Guideline 

To:   ARA  staff,  field  coordinators,  delegate 

agencies.  State  designated  agencies. 
From:   William  L.  Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator, 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
Subject:  Effect  of  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration projects  on  existing  busi- 
ness enterprise. 
The   Area   Redevelopment  Administration 
was     established     to     encourage     economic 
growth  in  areas  of  economic  distress  and  to 
bring  these  areas  Into  the  mainstream  of  the 
national  economy.    Loans  are  made  to  new 
or  expanding  private  business  where  a  dem- 
onstration is  made  that  the  product  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  and  that  it  will 
have  a  beneficial  economic  development  Im- 
pact on  the  area  in  which  It  Is  located. 

ARA  policy  requires  careful  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  proposed  projects  on  existing 
business  enterprise  In  order  to  prevent  un- 
due hardship.  ARA  will  not  finance  new 
capacity  in  industries  experiencing  a  long- 
run  gap  between  production  and  capacity  ex- 
cept where: 

1.  The  excess  capacity  is  obsolete  or  out- 
moded, or 

2.  The  effect  of  the  new  capacity  will  be 
to  provide  stronger  competition  with  foreign 
production,  or 

3.  There  is  a  regional  insufficiency  or  pro- 
ductive capacity,  or 

4.  Such  excess  capacity  Is  only  temporary 
because  there  is  a  strong,  growing  national 
demand,  as  evidenced  by  profits  in  the  In- 
dustry and  plans  for  expansion  within  the 
industry,  or 

5.  The  applicant  can  demonstrate  that  his 
product  or  service  will  expand  present  mar- 
kets and  win  therefore  not  adversely  affect 
the  present  markets  of  existing  domestic 
producers. 

(This  revision  supersedes  the  Aug.  16,  1963, 
issue  of  Policy  Guideline  No.  26.) 

These  are:  first,  where  the  excess  ca- 
pacity is  obsolete;  second,  where  the  new 
capacity  will  primarily  compete  with  for- 
eign production;  third,  where  there  is  a 
regional  insufficiency  of  capacity;  fourth, 
where  the  excess  capacity  is  temporary; 
fifth,  where  the  new  capacity  will  serve 
to  expand  present  markets. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Secretary 
that  he  plans  to  continue  this  policy  in 
connection  with  S.  1648,  and  the  reports 
of  the  committees  of  both  Houses  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  such  a  policy. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  any 
Member  to  vote  against  this  bill  or  this 
title  In  the  belief  that  it  will  harm  exist- 
ing producers  ansrwhere. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  will  help  all  pro- 
ducers because  it  will  create  new  markets 
for  their  products  in  the  depressed  areas 
of  this  country.  The  new  payrolls  which 
will  be  created  under  title  II  will  mean 
new  customers  for  all  American  Industry. 

S.  1648  is  a  good  bill.  Each  title  rein- 
forces the  other.  Title  II  will  be  more 
effective  than  the  ARA  Act  because  we 
have  improved  it,  and  because  the  other 
titles  will  help  provide  the  conditions  to 
make  it  possible  to  assist  more  businesses 
under  title  II. 

Title  II  is  the  payroll  title.    We  need  it. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney], 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  significant  feature  of  S.  1648,  the  pro- 
posed Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  provide  quick  assistance  to 
areas  which  have  been  hard  hit  by  a 
sudden  loss  of  jobs. 

Subsection  401(a)(4)  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  upon  request,  the  Secretary 
may  designate  as  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  act  those  where  he  finds  that 
a  sudden  loss  of  jobs  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  raise  the  area's  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  within  3  years,  unless 
assistance  is  provided. 

This  means  that  where  a  military  in- 
stallation is  closing  down,  or  where  a 
defense  or  industrial  plant  shuts  dowp 
or  leaves  town,  an  immediate  study  can 
be  made,  and  if  it  is  evident  that  the  un- 
employment rate  is  going  to  exceed  the 
national  average  by  50  percent  or  more 
unless  help  is  provided,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  help  im- 
mediately. 

All  the  aid  available  to  eligible  areas 
under  this  bill  would  be  available  to 
areas  designated  under  this  provision. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  help  can 
be  given  promptly  to  such  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  designate 
them  without  having  to  wait  for  an  ap- 
proved overall  economic  development 
program,  as  is  the  case  with  areas  desig- 
nated under  other  provisions. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  may  well  be 
considered  as  "economic  disaster  relief." 
We  are  a  humanitarian  nation.  When 
an  area  is  hit  by  a  natural  disaster,  the 
first  response  of  the  Nation  is  to  provide 
help. 

The  President  has  an  emergency  fund 
to  provide  natural  disaster  relief. 

Why  should  we  not  have  an  emergency 
fund  to  provide  disaster  relief  when  the 
disaster  is  economic  rather  than  the  re- 
sult of  flood  or  hurricane?  Where  a 
community  has  come  to  rely  on  the 
steady  payroll  of  a  major  employer  year 
after  year  after  year,  the  news  that  the 
plant  is  going  to  close  comes  with  all  the 
force  of  a  hurricane  and  sometimes  it 
brings  with  it  even  more  distress  and 
heartbreak. 

We  have  had  some  experience  dealing 
with  this  problem  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  President  took  the  lead  in  this  effort 
when  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend, 
Ind..  would  close  operations.  He  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 


do  everything  possible  to  help  the  com- 
munity. The  services  of  many  Federal 
agencies  were  mobilized,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Technical  as- 
sistance and  leadership  were  provided 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. 

This  experience  lead  the  President  to 
establish  his  task  force  on  plant  closings, 
which  had  notable  success  helping  the 
community  of  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine,  re- 
cover from  the  loss  of  a  large  industrial 
firm. 

Annoimcement  of  the  closing  of  a  num- 
ber of  naval  shipyards  and  defense  in- 
stallations has  caused  consternation 
among  many  community  leaders.  While 
the  praiseworthy  personnel  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  prevent 
undue  hardship  to  the  individuals  em- 
ployed at  these  installations,  the  com- 
munities will  be  hard  put  in  some  in- 
stances to  replace  the  payrolls. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1648  will  make  it 
possible  to  provide  considerable  assist- 
ance where  the  impact  of  base  closings 
or  plant  shutdowns  is  big  enough  to 
threaten  an  unemployment  rate  50  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  unless 
help  is  provided. 

This  is  a  good  provision.  It  will  offer 
significant  help  to  communities  at  a  time 
when  they  will  need  help  badly.  This  is 
one  more  reason  why  this  bill  merits  the 
support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Members,  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  discuss  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Act  of  1965,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  significant 
and  substantial  contributions  made  to 
this  legislation  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  John  A.  Blatnik.  Working 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  today,  Mr.  Blatnik  has  seen  to  it 
that  we  have  before  us  a  bill  carefully 
and  skillfully  drawn.  No  one  could  be 
more  knowledgeable  about  this  vital  area 
of  legislation  and  no  one  could  have 
dealt  with  it  more  zealously  or  with  more 
understanding  and  comprehension. 
Over  the  years,  John  Blatnik  has  estab- 
lished a  singular  and  enviable  record  in 
public  works  legislation  and  during  our 
committee  discussions  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Act  of  1965  and  on 
this  floor  today  he  has  shown  us  why 
he  has  achieved  such  a  singular  and  en- 
viable record. 

Our  Republic  as  been  the  beneficiary 
of  his  outstanding  efforts  in  the  legisla- 
tive field.  All  of  us  are  deeply  indebted 
to  him. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  was  intended  to  provide 
special  assistance  for  the  people  of  this 
vast  region  which  we  neglected  for  so 
long  a  time.  The  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us  took  great  delight 
during  the  debate  on  the  Appalachian 
bill  by  citing  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
administration's  spokesmen  for  the  bill: 
"The  name  of  the  game  in  Appalachia  is 
preferential  treatment."  He  and  his  col- 
leagues quoted  that  remark  on  countless 
occasions  during  the  debate  and  we  who 
were   sponsoring    the   bill    agreed,    the 


President  agreed,  and  the  entire  Con- 
gress agreed.  Appalachia,  because  of 
past  neglect,  would  need  special  assist- 
ance tailored  to  the  specific  problems  that 
had  been  outlined  as  a  result  of  an  18- 
month  study. 

Thus  Congress  held  out  what  one  of 
the  chief  spokesmen  for  this  bill  de- 
scribed on  this  floor  as  a  helping  hand. 
The  amendment  now  before  us  would 
withdraw  that  hand  because  this  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  negates  a  substantial 
part  of  the  assistance  given  to  the  people 
of  Appalachia  under  the  Appalachian 
program.  The  drafters  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Act  and  those  of  us  who  worked 
on  it  in  Congress  believed  it  could  only  be 
successful  if  the  region  continue'',  to  re- 
ceive the  same,  if  not  a  larger,  share  of 
existing  and  proposed  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

Let  me  just  review  with  you,  for  a 
moment,  the  mathematics  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  act  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes, for  a  period  of  5  years,  an  aver- 
age annual  national  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic facilities  of  $400  million. 

Thus  we  will  spend  nationally,  if  we 
appropriate  the  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization, approximately  $2  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  It  has  been 
roughly  estimated  that  Appalachia  might 
receive  approximately  25  percent  of  tlie 
total  dollars  spend  under  this  program — 
because  of  the  high  unemployment  and 
low  income  which  characterize  the  coun- 
ties of  Appalachia.  Given  that  figure. 
Appalachia  could  expect  to  receive  ap- 
proximately $500  million  over  the  next 
5  years. 

If  we  take  away  that  assistance  by 
this  amendment,  I  believe  it  is  mathe- 
matically sound  to  say  we  would,  in  the 
process,  negate  exactly  one-half  of  the 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion  effort  we 
hoped  to  produce  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion when  we  passed  the  Appalachian 
Act  of  1965.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  Congress  to  give 
the  Appalachian  region  assistance  with 
one  hand  and  then  take  half  of  it  away 
with  the  other. 

Furthermore,  the  drafters  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program  came  to  us  with  a 
specific  strategy  in  mind  which  we  in- 
corporated into  the  Appalachian  Act. 
That  strategy  can  be  best  described  as 
the  concentration  of  funds  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  region  which 
seem  to  have  the  greatest  hope  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  future.  The 
Federal  cochairman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  has  told  me  that 
the  Commission  Is  moving  to  implement 
that  strategy.  He  has  furthermore  told 
me  that  the  only  way  such  a  strategy 
can  be  implemented,  without  unduly 
penalizing  other  sections  of  the  region 
which  do  not  have  as  great  a  growth 
potential,  is  to  insure  that  those  other 
areas  remain  eligible  for  all  Government 
assistance  programs. 

I  trust  that  when  the  annual  highway 
appropriation  bill  comes  before  us,  we 
will  not  strip  away  Appalachia's  normal 
highway  assistance  because  we  have 
added  to  their  highway  capabilities  by 
section  201  of  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  trust  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  appropriations  for  the  Federal 


Aviation  Agency  we  will  not  reduce  Ap- 
palachia's share  because  we  have  sup- 
plemented it  with  section  214  of  the 
Appalachian  Act.  I  probably  should  be 
delighted  that  during  our  recent  debate, 
in  which  we  increased  social  security 
benefits  and  enacted  the  historical  medi- 
care program,  we  did  not  withhold  these 
great  benefits  from  the  aged  citizens  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

During  the  course  of  the  House  debate 
on  the  Appalachian  Development  Act, 
one  of  the  charges  that  was  made  by 
the  minority,  was  that  we  were  allowing 
Appalachian  assistance  to  go  to  the 
wealthy  communities  of  the  region  and 
would  thus  reduce  assistance  to  the  poor 
communities.  Now  that  same  minority 
confronts  us  with  an  amendment  that 
would  strip  away  assistance  aimed  only 
at  the  poor  or  distressed  communities 
of  the  region. 

Many  of  the  237  Appalachian  counties 
eligible  under  this  act  will  not  receive 
assistance  under  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram for  two  obvious  reasons.  First, 
there  are  just  not  enough  funds  to  assist 
all  of  them,  and  second,  they  will  not 
fall  within  the  Commission's  general  cri- 
teria as  to  what  areas  do  have  a  good 
potential  for  economic  growth. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  would 
strip  them  of  any  hope  for  the  future. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
minority  could  have  been  concerned 
about  the  people  in  those  less  affluent 
counties,  during  the  Appalachian  de- 
bate, and  is  now  destroying  the  chance 
this  bill  offers  for  enjoyment  of  a  better 
life. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Appalach- 
ian program  it  was  revealed  that  there 
were  some  vital  public  facility  programs 
missing  in  the  bill.  The  drafters  of  the 
Appalachian  program  told  us  they  did 
not  think  they  could  ask  for  such  pro- 
grams until  the  Congress  decided  to  pro- 
vide them  nationwide. 

Let  me  give  you  one  prime  example. 
There  are  no  grant  funds  under  the  Ap- 
palachian program  for  the  purification 
and  distribution  of  water  and  the  collec- 
tion of  sewage.  Yet  the  need  for  such 
assistance  is  as  prevalent  in  Appalachia 
as  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

To  deny  Appalachian  communities  any 
chance  for  such  assistance  would  ob- 
viously be  unfair.  The  same  is  true  for 
such  other  programs  as  harbor  facilities, 
railroad  sidings,  water  reservoirs,  dams, 
industrial  parks,  and  tourism  facilities. 
All  of  these  are  eligible  under  this  title 
of  this  bill  and  they  are  not  included  in 
the  Appalachian  program. 

In  closing.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
this  committee  has  insured  that  there 
will  be  no  duplication  of  effort  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  Appalachian  program. 
No  project  can  receive  assistance  under 
both  acts — neither  act  can  be  used  to 
supplement  the  other. 

The  Federal  cochairman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  and  those  who  have 
been  charged  with  drafting  the  bill  be- 
fore us — those  who  are  most  likely  to 
participate  in  its  administration — have 
developed  additional  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent a  community  from  engaging  in  a 


wasteful  competition  for  the  benefits  of 
each  program. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
vote  "no"  on  this  amendment  which 
would  severely  impair,  perhaps  destroy, 
the  progress  we  hope  to  make  in  restor- 
ing the  Appalachian  region  to  a  position 
of  economic  vitality. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr,  Clark]  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  recognizes  that  certain 
large  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States  require  multistate  or  regional  eco- 
nomic planning  and  development.  Many 
regions  of  the  United  States  have  the 
economic  potentials  in  human  skills,  nat- 
ural resources,  consumer  strength,  and 
industrial  sites,  but  require  a  new.  coordi- 
nated and  federally  assisted  effort  to  put 
these  potentials  to  work  in  a  changing 
economy. 

Title  V  of  this  bill  invites  States  to 
join  with  each  other  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. In  his  Presidential  message  on 
area  and  regional  economic  development 
of  March  25,  1965,  President  Johnson 
identified  the  need  for  developing  re- 
gional solutions  to  area  economic  prob- 
lems. 

In  setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  the  President 
said : 

Planning  and  assistance  will  concentrate 
on  the  needs  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  on  individual  counties  and  towns.  More- 
over, for  planning  many  programs  it  makes 
sense  to  work  In  terms  of  larger  regions  en- 
compassing in  some  cases  parts  of  two  or 
more  States.  This  Is  merely  the  recognition 
of  a  simple  fact.  Neither  distress  nor  the 
potential  for  development  respects  State, 
county,  or  community  boundaries.  The 
economies  of  many  areas  are  an  organic 
whole.  Just  as  many  counties  have  declined 
together,  they  must  advance  together  if  they 
are  to  advance  at  all. 

Existing  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams such  as  the  area  redevelopment 
program  and  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  have  assisted  econom- 
ically distressed  areas  to  increase  indus- 
try and  obtain  additional  employment 
opportunities.  As  helpful  as  these  pro- 
grams have  been,  there  nevertheless  re- 
mains much  that  can  be  done  only  on  a 
regional  basis  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 
Many  regions  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire broad-scale  efforts  and  projects 
which  no  local  imit  or  group  of  units 
within  a  State  can  imdertake  effectively 
or  without  regard  to  their  economic  im- 
pact upon  neighboring  States. 

Title  V,  when  enacted,  will  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  organized  regional 
action  planning  commissions  charged 
with  finding  a  consensus  of  direction  in 
solving  regional  economic  problems. 
The  boundaries  of  designated  economic 
development  regions  will  encompass 
portions  of  two  or  more  adjoining  States 
which  are  related  culturally,  historically, 
and  economically.  The  designation  of 
economic     development     regions     will 


be  based  on  a  general  and  overall  ex- 
amination of  the  degree  to  which  these 
regions  lag  behind  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
in  terms  of  economic  development.  Eco- 
nomic distress  will  be  determined  in 
terms  of  high  unemplosmaent,  low  fam- 
ily incomes,  inadequate  housing,  health, 
and  educational  facilities,  and  the  dom- 
inance of  regional  economies  by  indus- 
tries which  are  in  a  state  of  long-term 
decline.  Regions  will  be  designated 
where  growth  rates  are  below  the  na- 
tional average  and  where  the  outmigra- 
tion  of  labor  or  capital,  changing 
industrial  technologies,  and  changes  in 
national  defense  facilities  or  production 
have  affected  them  more  adversely  than 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

After  passage  of  the  act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  determine  if  a  pro- 
posed multistate  region  meets  the  cri- 
teria of  the  act  and  will  designate 
appropriate  sections  of  the  country  as 
economic  development  regions. 

The  Governors  of  States  included  in 
the  designated  regions  will  be  invited  to 
establish  Regional  Action  Planning  Com-' 
missions.  These  Commissions  will  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  finalize  regional  boundaries, 
and  will  initiate  and  coordinate  long- 
range  economic  development  programs. 
After  each  Commission  is  organized  and 
ready  for  formal  recognition,  the  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  a  Federal  cochairman. 
Participating  State  Governors,  or  their 
appointed  representatives,  will  serve  as 
State  members  of  each  Commission.  Al- 
ternates are  provided  for  both  Federal 
and  State  members.  Each  Commission 
is  empowered  to  appoint  an  executive 
director  and  to  employ  other  personnel 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

After  their  establishment,  the  Com- 
missions will  submit  a  request  for  an 
initial  operating  budget  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

The  Commissions  will  then  submit, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  a  detailed  annual  budget 
which  will  enable  it  to  begin  its  formal 
planning  and  project  programing. 

Commission  projects  and  programs 
which  require  Federal  authorization  or 
funding  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  his  evaluation. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  trans- 
mit the  request,  along  with  his  recom- 
mendation, to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress. 

The  act  authorizes  $15  million  annually 
to  fund  regional  commissions  and  pro- 
vide regional  technical  and  planning  as- 
sistance. During  the  first  2  years.  Com- 
missions will  receive  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  the  full  cost  of  their  allowable 
administrative  expenses,  excluding  the 
salaries  of  State  members.  After  the 
second  year,  the  Federal  payment  for 
administrative  expenses  will  be  limited 
to  50  percent  of  their  total  cost. 

Title  V  also  authorizes  technical  as- 
sistance to  enable  regions  to  evaluate 
their  potential  for  growth  and  to  dis- 
cover better  ways  for  more  effectively 
utilizing  their  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. Staff  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  these  projects.  The  capabilities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  or  departments 
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may  be  utilized  and  qualified  Individuals 
and  firms  may  be  employed  under  con- 
tract to  the  Government.  The  act  does 
not  provide  funds  for  financing  compre- 
hensive projects  or  programs  which  may 
grow  out  of  regional  planning  activities. 
Such  projects  and  programs  will  even- 
tually be  submitted — as  separate  legis- 
lative proposals — to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  that  Federal  authori- 
zation or  financing  Is  required. 
Redevelopment  areas  in  economic  de- 
velopment districts — which  are  included 
In  these  multistate  economic  develop- 
ment regions — are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  other  titles  of  this  act  on  the 
same  Yissis  as  other  redevelopment  areas 
outside  the  regions. 

Many  regional  aieas  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  Appalachia,  are 
increasingly  and  significantly  lagging 
behind  the  Nation's  level  of  growth. 
Many  of  these  areas  were  once  pros- 
perous and  productive — with  a  high  level 
of  employment.  The  passage  of  this 
act — and  the  establishment  of  regional 
commissions  in  these  areas — will 
strengthen  the  economic  development 
effort  of  cooperating  States  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
partner  in  the  regional  effort  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth  and  solve  problems. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Rivers]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  imperative  that  we  continue 
the  program  of  assistance  for  economic 
development  which  was  started  with  the 
passage  in  1961  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  The  program  has  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  Alaska's  economy. 
In  Kodiak.  for  example,  it  was  possible  to 
construct  and  equip  a  large  co'.i  storage 
plant  which  is  now  a  major  employer, 
and  an  important  collecting  and  process- 
ing point  for  the  State's  famous  Alaska 
king  crab. 

The  growth  of  this  seafood  Industry 
has  now  reached  such  proportions  that 
all  of  the  city's  port  facilities  are  over- 
bm-dened  with  the  ever-growing  ton- 
nages going  to  markets  throughout  the 
Nation  and  to  markets  abroad.  To  sus- 
tain this  growth,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  city's  dock  facilities.  But  the 
cost  of  this  essential  work  is  more  than 
the  city  could  finance  with  its  own  re- 
sources. The  continuation  of  a  program 
for  economic  development  is  crucial. 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the 
city  of  Homer,  which  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  potential  economic  breakthrough  of 
great  significance  to  Homer  and  the  en- 
tire Kenai  Peninsula.  The  plans  for  a 
sizable  plant  for  the  production  of  wood 
chips  for  the  Japanese  market  are  well 
advanced.  The  operations  of  this  plant 
will  be  important  to  the  entire  Kenai 
Peninsula  because  they  will  consume  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  surplus  timber 
stands.  A  cannery,  too.  is  planned  for 
the  Homer  spit.  But  neither  of  these 
important  developments  can  take  place 
without  an  assured  delivery  of  safe  water 
and  an  expansion  of  the  Homer  dock.  It 
Is  clear  to  everyone  familiar  with  under- 
developed communities  that  they  will 
require  the  active  financial  support  of 
a  Federal  program  such  as  the  one  we 


are  talking  about  now.  The  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act — 
S.  1648 — will  provide  tmderdeveloped 
communities  with  the  means  of  overcom- 
ing the  handicaps  that  result  from  a  lack 
of  essential  public  facilities  of  all  types. 
We  have  more  than  a  fair  share  of  these 
communities  In  Alaska,  but  we  know 
that  this  is  not  an  Alaskan  problem;  It 
exists  throughout  the  Nation.  That  Is 
why  it  is  essential  to  continue  with  a 
Federal  program  for  the  improvement 
and  construction  of  public  facilities. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  another  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
Dorn],  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  part  B  of 
title  IV  incorporates  a  new  concept  into 
the  financial  assistance  program  of  the 
bill  before  us — that  is,  the  concept  of 
economic  assistance  to  areas  of  broader 
geographic  significance  than  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  The  multi- 
county  areas,  to  be  known  as  economic 
development  districts,  will  consist  of  two 
or  more  eligible  redevelopment  areas  and 
at  least  one  economic  development  cen- 
ter— which  may  or  may  not  itself  be  a 
redevelopment  area — but  which  is  a 
point  of  particular  suitability  and  prom- 
ise for  expanded  economic  growth. 

The  inclusion  of  the  district  concept 
In  this  bill  was  a  very  meritorious  de- 
cision, since  it  enables  the  areas  of 
greatest  distress,  either  within  a  veiy 
broad  economic  development  region  or 
where  a  multi-State  region  has  not  been 
formed,  to  band  together  into  a  little 
subregion  of  their  own. 

The  need  for  this  multicounty  concept 
In  fostering  permanent  economic  de- 
velopment and  creating  new  long-term 
employment  became  obvious  to  many  of 
those  who  worked  closely  with  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  In  at- 
tempting to  create  new  Industry  in  In- 
dividually depressed  areas.  A  constant 
problem  under  that  program  was  that 
many  individual  areas  had  no  focal 
F>oint  of  Industrial  or  commercial  activ- 
ity, within  the  area,  which  made  it  at- 
tractive for  new  business  activity.  As 
we  all  know,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
for  industry  to  cluster  together,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  suitable  industrial 
sites  and  utilities,  as  well  as  the  econ- 
omies of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation which  can  be  achieved  In  a  more 
populous  area. 

Under  the  new  district  program,  small- 
er distressed  areas  with  common  prob- 
lems can  join  together  with  a  city  or 
county  of  more  immediate  promise,  to 
plan  and  carry  out  projects  which  will 
have  greater  economic  significance  for  all 
of  the  areas  concerned.  Assistance  will 
be  provided  not  only  to  the  redevelop- 
ment areas  themselves — so  that  they  will 
not  lose  anything  by  participating  in  the 
district  program — but  also  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  center  which  is  co- 
operating with  its  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors in  order  to  provide  new  employment 
opportunities  for  the  district  as  a  whole. 
Planning  funds  will  be  available  for  the 
entire  district,  but  loans  and  grants  for 
district  projects  will  be  made  only  within 


designated  areas  and  designated  develop- 
ment centers. 

Where  a  focal  point  of  growth  is  con- 
tained within  a  redevelopment  area  it- 
self, which  also  has  potential  for  the 
surrounding  counties,  assistance  may  be 
concentrated  within  the  redevelopment 
area  itself,  so  as  to  benefit  the  entire 
district.  As  a  further  encouragement  to 
redevelopment  areas  to  form  such  dis- 
tricts, both  redevelopment  areas  which 
have  centers  and  those  which  do  not, 
will  be  entitled  to  additional  grant  assist- 
ance up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  which  they  would  not  receive  if 
they  were  not  taking  part  in  the  district 
program. 

The  criteria  for  the  designation  of 
these  districts  have  been  well  thought 
out.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  that 
each  district  must  contain  at  least  two 
redevelopment  areas,  which  will  insure 
that  districts  are  formed  only  in  areas  of 
need,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  insure 
that  the  proposed  district  has  an  overall 
economic  development  program  which 
Includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning,  and  a  specific  pro- 
gram for  district  cooperation,  self-help, 
and  public  investment.  The  plan  must 
be  approved  by  the  State  or  States  af- 
fected before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Proposed  economic  development 
centers  must  be  clearly  identified  in  the 
district  OEDP.  The  States  wUl  be  in- 
vited to  assist  related  redevelopment 
areas  to  draw  up  proposed  district  bound- 
aries and  to  identify  potential  develop- 
ment centers,  and  to  encourage  partici- 
pation by  local  government  authorities 
in  proposed  development  districts. 

In  approving  district  projects,  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  insure  that  each 
project  furthers  the  objectives  of  the 
district  OEDP,  that  it  will  provide  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  requested,  and  that 
the  amount  of  assistance  approved  is 
reasonably  related  to  the  size  population 
and  needs  of  the  district. 

Ultimately,  when  multistate  regions 
have  been  formed.  It  is  expected  that 
their  regional  commissions  will  cooperate 
very  closely  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment districts  In  order  to  assure  reali- 
zation of  the  greatest  benefits  under  this 
act  at  both  levels,  as  well  as  consistency 
of  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Incorporation  of 
these  districts  into  the  bill  before  us  will 
not  only  facilitate  the  planning  of  larger 
and  better  projects,  but  will  also  encour- 
age greater  and  more  effective  coopera- 
tion among  distressed  areas  in  solving 
their  long-term  economic  problems.  The 
funds  provided  are  a  modest  $50  million 
per  year,  but  they  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward assisting  the  many  subregions  of 
the  country  which  have  common  prob- 
lems which  defy  solution  on  an  individ- 
ual area  basis.  And  as  a  final  precaution 
to  insure  that  adequate  planning  pre- 
cedes the  demand  for  projects,  the  funds 
authorized  for  this  section  will  not  be 
available  until  a  year  after  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

I  strongly  urge  the  retention  of  this 
section  of  this  title  of  the  bill  in  order 
to  give  the  depressed  areas  of  the  coun- 
try a  chance  to  test  the  concept  of  eco- 
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nomic  development  on  a  broader  geo- 
graphic basis  which  is  so  strongly  advo- 
cated by  economists  throughout  the 
country  today. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dyal]. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  under- 
lying and  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
new  bill  is  to  create  new  industrial  and 
commercial  employment  and  title  II  is 
designed  to  do  just  that.  It  provides 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  those  commu- 
nities and  redevelopment  areas  where  an 
enterprising  employer  and  an  active  com- 
munity combine  their  resources  to  ex- 
pand an  existing  business  or  to  locate  a 
new  firm  in  the  area. 

We  have  now  had  several  years  of  ex- 
perience using  the  technique  of  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  help  com- 
munities get  new  industries  or  expand 
existing  industries,  and  we  know  that  the 
technique  works.  The  unavailability  of 
venture  capital  in  areas  already  facing 
serious  economic  hardship  represents  a 
major  deterrent  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Although  thousands  of  jobs  were 
created  under  the  business  loan  program 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  when  de- 
pressed communities  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  sophisticated  and  competi- 
tive field  of  economic  development,  this 
part  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  pro- 
gram has.  nevertheless,  always  been  con- 
troversial. It  has  staunch  defenders 
among  those  who  have  seen  the  program 
work  effectively  in  their  areas,  and  It 
has  outspoken  detractors  among  those 
who  say  that  It  creates  unfair  competi- 
tion, is  wasteful,  and  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  None  of 
these  are  true.  However,  It  is  my  con- 
cern for  the  unemployed  of  America  that 
most  Impells  me  to  speak  on  this  vital 
provision.  My  concern  is  primarily  this, 
that  while  we  may  have  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor,  to  improve  the 
physical  layout  of  our  communities,  and 
to  correct  our  social  ills,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  need  for  a  program  which  is  designed 
to  work  with  the  profitmaking  business- 
man in  order  to  create  jobs.  And  we  can 
best  do  this  by  providing  him  with  devel- 
opment credit  not  otherwise  available. 
What  he  needs  is  working  capital.  This 
we  did  not  have  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act.  This  bill  is  improved  from 
past  experience. 

This  Is  the  title  of  the  act  that  cul- 
minates the  efforts  we  make  under  the 
other  titles.  This  title  Is  what  enables 
private  business  to  fill  the  pay  envelope 
on  Friday,  to  provide  new  purchasing 
power,  and  to  continue  improving  our 
standard  of  living.  Producing  a  payroll 
in  a  depressed  community  will  go  much 
further  in  transforming  that  community 
from  despair  and  rejection  to  hope  and 
well-being,  than  some  of  the  public  relief 
programs  and  other  temporary  measures 
we  have  today.  Why?  Because  every 
man  wants  to  pay  his  own  way.  In  my 
area  we  have  been  faced  with  a  phase- 
out  due  to  the  elimination  of  an  air  ma- 
teriel area.  I  am  one  who  complimented 
Secretary  McNamara  on  his  courage  In 


ordering  the  phaseout  because  of  the  im- 
provement In  technology.  The  missile 
which  was  phased  out  has  been  replaced 
by  more  sophisticated  instruments  which 
are  as  far  above  their  predecessor  as  a 
modem  rifie  is  over  the  musket.  Still 
in  our  area  the  people  keep  coming  and 
population  grows,  but  the  principal  In- 
dustry and  sources  of  income  are  not 
growing  in  comparison. 

Therefore,  I  am  for  title  I  of  this  bill 
which  helps  communities  get  the  neces- 
sary development  facilities  they  need  in 
order  to  attract  industiy.  But  I  am  for 
it  not  because  it  provides  another  edifice 
of  brick  and  mortar,  but  because  it  leads 
to  what  I  am  really  concerned  with:  new 
jobs. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  we 
need  a  program  for  Pacific-Southwest 
water.  We  do  not  believe  some  of  our 
areas  are  going  to  be  able  to  prosper 
without  some  type  of  regional  water  pro- 
gram. Industry  will  be  affected  and  fur- 
ther unemployment  will  result.  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  such  areas  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  this  is  obvious 
because  of  the  current  drought  which 
results  from  the  years  of  neglect  of  recog- 
nizing the  burgeoning  population  and 
growth  of  our  Nation. 

Despite  the  weaknesses  of  the  earlier 
program,  there  are  now  many,  many 
communities  in  our  countiy  which  equate 
the  initials  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  with  the  magic  word  "payroll."  In 
Gonvick,  Minn.,  an  $82,000  loan  helped 
construct  a  sunflower  seed  processing 
plant  that  handles  the  product  of  more 
than  180  farmer-producers  and  brings 
an  annual  Income  to  the  community  of 
nearly  $240,000. 

In  Lisbon,  N.H.,  a  $9,000  loan  helped 
expand  architectural  Wood  Craft  Corp. 
and  created  eight  new  jobs  in  a  small  but 
growing  business  that  uses  a  variety  of 
New  England's  manufactured  products 
in  its  operation. 

In  Tuckerton,  N.J.,  a  $690,000  loan 
helped  start  a  boat  repair  shop  and 
marine  facility,  which  employs  over  200 
workers. 

In  Aroostook,  Maine,  over  $11  million 
has  been  loaned  to  establish  four  potato 
processing  plants,  and  two  wood  products 
plants  which  have  helped  that  area  shift 
its  economic  base  dependence  away  from 
a  closing  military  installation. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  what  the 
additional  payroll  meant  to  these  com- 
munities, but  we  in  this  Chamber  know 
how  important  a  payroll  can  be.  Which 
of  us  will  say  that  jobs  and  income  are 
not  the  major  concern  of  our  constitu- 
ents? We  leave  it  to  the  sociologists  to 
go  into  the  details  of  what  the  payroll 
does  for  a  community  in  terms  of  Its 
well-being,  its  stability,  and  the  dignity 
of  its  unemployed  who  have  newly  be- 
come taxpayers  Instead  of  taxeaters. 

What  this  business  loan  program  does 
is  to  provide  needy  areas  with  the  means 
to  share  in  the  growth  of  this  country. 
We  do  not  intend  that  it  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  new  productive  capac- 
ity in  industries  where  we  already  have 
excess  capacity.  This  would  not  be 
sound  business  or  economics.  But  what 
we  are  saying  is  that  depressed  areas 
should  be  entitled  to  obtain  their  fair 


share  of  the  Nation's  constant  economic 
growth.  The  financial  help  to  redevel- 
opment areas  under  this  bill  is  just  barely 
sufficient  to  offset  ^some  of  the  disadvan- 
tages these  areas 'have  already  suffered 
by  reason  of  their  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, a  condition  usually  the  result  of 
technological  or  other  changes  beyond 
their  control. 

Finally,  let  us  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Government's  financial  in- 
volvement through  this  bill.  Econo- 
mists predict  that  manufacturing  and 
commercial  firms  will  invest  more  than 
$38  billion  in  new  plants  and  equipment 
in  1965.  Under  this  new  program  a  total 
$240  million  of  new  investment  in  re- 
development areas  is  expected  to  be  gen- 
erated. Gentlemen,  this  is  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  total 
of  new  U.S.  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial investment.  This  is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about — a  very  small  por- 
tion of  total  U.S.  growth.  Yet.  to  de- 
pressed areas  the  payroll  that  it  pro- 
duces, the  new  money  in  the  area,  is  of 
overwhelming  importance.  It  is  this 
payroll,  it  is  these  jobs,  it  is  this  new  in- 
come, that  this  section  of  the  bill  can 
produce.  This  is  a  bill  that  dramatically 
looks  at  the  future.  It  will  begin  to  deal 
with  our  sprawling  metropolitan  areas  as 
they  move  into  the  next  decade  and  they 
will  deal  specifically  with  the  displace- 
ment brought  about  by  automation.  We 
must  adopt  it  if  we  are  genuinely  Inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  behalf  of  S.  1648,  a  bill  that  I 
believe  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  this  Nation. 

Just  3  years  ago,  certain  areas  of  my 
district  were  beset  with  distressing  eco- 
nomic problems.  Aroostook  County  in 
my  State  is  one  of  the  larger  counties  in 
New  England,  but  is  not  heavily  popu- 
lated. This,  of  course,  is  due  in  part  to  its 
remoteness.  It  does,  however,  have  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources  In  lumber, 
potatoes,  land  and  more  recently,  sugar- 
beet  acreages.  Three  years  ago  Area  Re- 
development Act  went  to  work  in  Aroos- 
took County.  They  made  industrial 
loans  which  put  two  lumber  mUls  into 
operation,  expanded  two  potato  process- 
ing facilities  and  three  potato  packing 
facilities,  and  started  a  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry. Aroostook  County  is  on  its  way 
to  economic  health  because  1,800  of  Its 
citizens  are  working,  who  might  not  be, 
without  an  Economic  Development  Act 
type  program. 

There  is  a  small  town  in  Hancock 
County,  known  as  Stonlngton.  The  one 
industry  in  the  town  is  a  stone  quarry. 
Due  to  obsolescence,  this  quarry  had 
come  upon  hard  times  which  had  threat- 
ened to  close  it  down  after  over  100  years 
of  operation  and  put  this  entire  com- 
munity out  of  work.  With  Federal  as- 
sistance, the  stone  quarry  was  modern- 
ized, jobs  were  saved,  and  Stonlngton 
was  able  to  survive  and  once  again  Its 
citizens  have  some  measure  of  economic 
security. 
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Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  story  of 
all  Is  the  story  of  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 
This  small  town  had  a  workforce  of 
1,150.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of 
last  year.  900  of  these  people  were  thrown 
out  of  work  when  two  textile  mills  closed 
their  doors  and  went  south.  In  despair, 
the  citizens  of  this  community  appealed 
to  their  congressional  delegation  and  to 
the  President.  As  a  result,  a  Federal  task 
force  was  dispatched  to  assist  Lisbon 
Falls.  The  work  of  this  task  force  effec- 
tively brought  into  play  the  economic 
tools  of  our  Government — not  just  to 
give  direct  relief  in  the  form  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  surplus  foods, 
and  mortgage  forbearances,  et  cetera — 
but  in  the  form  of  continued  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  one  of  the  textile  mills, 
now  reopened  with  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  assistance,  and  the  opportunity  to 
train  for  new  trades  and  skills  which 
would  give  these  people  further  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  livelihoods.  In  this  case, 
an  economic  disaster  w*as  averted  and 
hope  was  restored  to  a  community.  Also, 
a  technical  assistance  project  put  pro- 
fessional economists  on  the  job  of  long- 
range  planning  and  development  for 
that  entire  area. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program, 
I  feel,  has  been  an  invaluable  asset  to 
the  entire  country.  If  the  Ek;onomic  De- 
velopment Act  can  be  only  half  as  effec- 
tive as  the  Area  Revelopment  Act  has 
been,  then  voting  favorably  for  this  bill 
will  be  a  great  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consvune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  currently  des- 
ignated under  this  depressed  area  legis- 
lation. The  training  provisions  which 
previously  existed  imder  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1961  have  been  of  most 
benefit,  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation, to  oiu"  city's  unemployed. 

Since  we  were  designated  an  Area  Re- 
development Act  city  in  1963,  we  have 
been  the  beneficiary  of  16  training  pro- 
grams for  terms  up  to  16  weeks  in  many 
occupational  skills — 630  unemployed  are 
currently  in  training  under  this  program 
in  our  city.  The  experience  has  been 
that  over  80  percent  have  found  employ- 
ment and  the  remaining  prospects  for 
employment  are  equally  great. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  training  or  training  coor- 
dination in  the  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  which  we  consider  now.  All 
mention  has  been  devoted  to  a  special 
section  of  the  manpower  development 
and  training  amendments  which  were 
passed  earlier  in  this  session.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Administrator  of  this  act  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
strengthen  the  coordination  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  and  the  Labor  Department  in  assur- 
ing that  maximum  effort  will  be  made  to 
establish  and  expedite  the  proper  train- 
ing programs  to  complement  the  devel- 
opment of  new  businesses  and  the  en- 
largement of  existing  industries  in  desig- 
nated areas. 


The  problem  which  has  yet  to  be  re- 
solved is  whether  the  coordination  of 
training,  currently  under  the  able  admin- 
istration of  Miss  Ann  Gould,  will  be  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  increased  needs  of 
designated  areas  and  intending  solutions 
provided  under  this  legislation. 

When  we  in  Cleveland  have  had  to 
move  fast  to  establish  short-term  train- 
ing programs,  such  as  hospital  aids, 
clerk-typists,  orderlies,  and  many  others. 
Miss  Gould  has  been  the  only  person 
available  to  help  coordinate  these  efforts 
in  our  city.  We  have  been  promised  in- 
numerable times,  in  connection  with  the 
implementation  of  this  law,  that  more 
staff  people  would  be  made  available  to 
coordinate  the  training  efforts.  To  this 
date,  none  have  been  provided  to  assist 
Miss  Gould.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  as- 
surances I  have  been  given  that  more 
staff  people  will  be  available  will  now  be 
implemented  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  increased  effort  at  coordina- 
tion and  implementation  of  any  job  op- 
portunities created  by  this  law  or  those 
opportunities  for  which  short-term 
training  is  required  must  be  swiftly 
planned  and  implemented  to  assure  in- 
ci'eased  employment. 

Our  city  of  Cleveland  is  a  good  ex- 
ample in  which  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  many  hundreds  of  people  have  ben- 
efited greatly  from  the  prompt  handling 
of  these  training  programs.  We  should 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  mobility  pro- 
vided by  these  short-term  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  areas 
throughout  the  countiy  which  have  prof- 
ited greatly  from  the  work  of  the  train- 
ing coordinator  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

This  act  has  proved  its  worth  and  I  am 
proud  to  support  it.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Administrator.  William  Batt.  Jr.,  for 
his  unqualified  devotion  and  splendid 
handling  of  this  vital  program  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  feeling  of  schizophrenia  on  this 
bill.  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
parts  of  it,  but  I  am  very  enthusiastic 
about  other  parts.  Therefore,  I  rise  en- 
thusiastically in  support  of  title  in  of 
the  bill  which  would  provide  $25  million 
annually  for  technical  assistance,  re- 
search, and  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  this  title 
would  do:  First  of  all  it  would  authorize 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
designated  areas,  those  qualifying  under 
the  bill,  or  others  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  this  kind  of  assistance  to  diag- 
nose the  weaknesses  and  pinpoint  the 
strengths  of  these  depressed  areas,  either 
with  his  or  the  staffs  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  consulting  firms  or  through  75- 
percent  grants  to  State  or  local  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  effect,  these  would 
be  fees  for  economic  doctors  to  ailing 
areas  to  diagnose  economic  ills  and  pre- 
scribe programs  of  recovery  that  will  re- 
store them  to  economic  health. 


Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  note  that 
they  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  planning  studies,  urban  renewal 
and  highway  funds,  to  coordinate  this 
planning  and  to  provide  the  intrastruc- 
ture  or  the  arteries  for  the  economic 
base  of  these  depressed  areas. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  use  his  own  staff  or  the 
staffs  of  other  agencies  to  study  and  re- 
search to  determine  on  a  nationwide 
basis  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
underemployment  and  chronic  economic 
depression,  and  to  publish  these  results 
to  these  distressed  areas. 

Third,  and  I  think  this  is  important, 
it  would  require  that  the  names  and 
addresses,  the  services  and  products  of 
firms  from  these  depressed  areas,  be 
made  available  to  all  Federal  procure- 
ment agencies. 

Fourth,  it  would  establish  an  inde- 
pendent study  board  to  determine  the 
effects  of  Government  procurement  and 
scientific  and  technical  policies  on  re- 
gional development  and  require  that  the 
recommendations  for  the  better  coor- 
dination of  these  policies  be  published 
within  2  years. 

Finally,  and  to  summarize,  basically 
this  is  the  medical  part  of  this  program. 
It  provides  for  fees  for  "economic  doc- 
tors" to  do  an  economic  diagnosis  of  an 
ailing  area  and  prescribe  a  program  of 
recovery  to  restore  this  ailing  area,  to 
economic  health.  Also,  I  might  point 
out,  finally,  that  it  also  provides  that 
once  a  patient  is  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  require 
that  he  repay  the  Federal  Government 
for  these  "economic  doctors"  fees. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  S.  1648.  This 
bill  basically  and  by  its  nature  is  a  pump- 
priming  bill.  This  means  that  this  type 
of  bill  should  be  used  when  the  status 
of  our  economy  sliows  clear  evidence  that 
this  kind  of  approach  is  necessary.  Tliis 
is  a  $3.3  billion  bill  authorized  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  5  years. 

The  administration  repeatedly  in  the 
last  few  months  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress  in  mes- 
sages, and  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  press  in  news  releases, 
that  it  expects  this  year  will  set  many 
new  records  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
height  of  our  economy;  that  this  year 
will  produce  the  greatest  gross  national 
product  that  our  Nation  has  ever  known, 
that  this  year  will  produce  the  greatest 
personal  income  p>er  capita  our  Nation 
has  ever  attained;  that  in  effect  we  are 
at  the  peak  of  an  economic  cycle.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  at  the  peak  of  an 
economic  cycle  we  should  be  passing  a 
$3.3  billion  pump-priming  bill.  I  do  not 
think  this  bill  should  be  passed  at  this 
time  and  under  these  conditions. 

When  the  Congress  last  year  passed  the 
$11  billion  tax  cut  bill,  the  second  step  of 
which  goes  into  effect  this  calendar  year, 
it  was  pointed  out  repeatedly  by  Mem- 
bers who  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  we  had  a  choice.  We  should  either 
cut  taxes  or  engage  in  pump-priming 
expenditures,  but  we  should  not  do  both. 


They  pointed  out  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention by  passing  the  tax  reduction  bill 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  pass  pump- 
priming  legislation  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  When  the  excise  tax  cut  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  the  same  point  was  made 
again  that  the  first  step  of  the  excise 
tax  cut  was  going  into  effect  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  and  the  second  on  January  1 
of  next  year;  that  the  purpose  of  the  tax 
cut  was  to  stimulate  the  economy  and, 
once  again,  we  had  a  choice  of  either 
cutting  taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy  or 
pump-priming  through  additional  ex- 
penditures. 

The  choice  made  at  that  time  was  to 
cut  taxes.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
we  must  be  selective  in  this  field,  and 
since  the  Congress  has  chosen  to  make 
these  tax  reductions  we  should  not 
simultaneously  be  passing  a  pump- 
priming  bill  of  this  magnitude,  particu- 
larly when  our  economy  is  functioning 
at  such  a  high  level. 

The  administration  in  the  last  week  has 
announced  a  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment to  bring  the  unemployment  rate  to 
the  lowest  rate  in  the  last  8  years.  This 
is  further  evidence  that  our  economy  is 
functioning  at  the  peak  of  an  economic 
cycle  at  the  present  time.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  does  not  seem  to  me  this  type  of 
bill  should  be  passed  this  year,  and  I 
oppose  it. 

We  have  a  deficit  that  we  incurred  in 
the  fiscal  year  just  completed,  ending 
June  30,  1965,  of  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion. The  Treasury  Department  has  es- 
timated the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  $5.3  billion.  I  think  the  Congress 
owes  an  obligation  to  the  people  we  rep- 
resent to  try  to  do  eveiything  we  can  to 
keep  a  balance  betv/een  expenditures  and 
income  as  far  as  our  budget  is  concerned. 
Therefore,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other, 
we  should  not  be  authorizing  this  addi- 
tional expenditure  program  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  submitted  17  adverse  reports 
on  the  administration  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  as  it  has  existed  up  to  the 
present  time.  Repeatedly,  in  each  of 
these  reports,  the  Comptroller  General 
has  stated  he  feels  this  program  should 
be  tightened  up  and  that  loopholes  should 
be  eliminated.  On  the  contrary,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration  as 
IncoiTJorated  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  loosen  the  program  even  further 
than  it  has  already  been  loosened  as  it 
has  been  administered,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  only  not  giving  recognition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  but  we  are  taking  further  steps 
in  this  legislation  to  authorize  an  even 
looser  program  than  the  program  that 
has  caused  all  these  adverse  reports  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  had  a  whole 
series  of  programs  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  in  each  case  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  if  that  particu- 
lar program  was  passed,  we  would  be  able 
to  solve  the  problems  of  unemploj^nent. 
In  answer  to  these  pleas,  this  House  and 
the  Senate  have  passed,  within  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  the  antlpoverty  program, 


which  was  extended  by  this  House  just  in 
the  last  2  weeks;  we  passed  the  man- 
power retraining  program ;  we  passed  the 
housing  bill  just  a  week  ago  authorizing 
expenditures  of  $7.5  billion,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  pvunp -priming  bill;  we  also 
passed  the  Appalachian  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  enough  at 
the  present  time  in  view  of  the  high  level 
of  our  economy  and  that  we  should  give 
these  programs  the  opportunity  to  prove 
whether  they  will  do  the  job  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  programs  stated  they 
would  do  when  we  passed  each  one  of  the 
programs,  and  that  we  should  not  saddle 
the  American  taxpayers  with  the  burden 
of  figuring  out  how  to  pay  for  this  addi- 
tional $3.3  billion  program  that  is  now 
before  us  for  action  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  and  he  is 
certainly  making  some  very  valid  points 
relating  to  expenditures,  is  it  not  par- 
ticularly true  at  this  time  when  we  have 
been  informed  that  because  of  Vietnam 
it  is  expected  that  military  expenditures 
will  be  substantially  increased,  should  we 
not,  under  these  circimistances  take  that 
into  consideration  and  realize  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  be  adding  $3.3  billion 
more  to  the  taxpayers'  burden  under 
these  circumstances,  at  this  time,  when 
we  know  this  is  coming? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  veiT  relevant  point. 
Since  the  submission  of  the  budget  to  the 
Congress  in  Januaiy,  we  have  had  a  re- 
quest from  the  administration  for  a  $700 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1965  for  Vietnam,  and  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  had  another 
request  for  an  additional  $1.7  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  Vietnam.  Those 
expenditures  are  going  to  cause  further 
stimulus  to  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
and  therefore  this  is  a  further  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  passing  this  par- 
ticular pump-priming  bill  which  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  forgotten  man  of  America  is  the  tax- 
payer— the  one  who  is  going  to  have  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  we  should  give 
some  consideration  to  him  eventually 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  particularly  loose  in  that  it  states  that 
any  area  that  had  the  status  of  a  re- 
development area  as  of  March  1,  1965, 
would  automatically  be  considered  to  be 
qualified  for  all  aid  under  this  bill  until 
the  next  annual  review  of  such  areas  is 
made.  This  means  that  the  423  or  more 
areas  that  were  on  the  rolls  as  ARA 
areas  as  of  March  1,  1965,  but  have  sub- 
sequently been  dropped  from  the  rolls 
because  they  no  longer  qualify  under  the 
present  Area  Redevelopmnt  Administra- 
tion Act,  will  be  restored  to  the  rolls 
under  this  bill  and,  therefore,  they  will 
be  able  to  come  in  for  all  these  supple- 
mentary expenditures,  even  though  they 
can  no  longer  prove  they  have  the  requi- 


site unemployment  to  meet  the  test  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Act 
that  has  been  in  effect  during  the  past 
year. 

This  again  certainly  is  a  looseness 
which  I  believe  does  not  constitute  good 
legislation. 

Beyond  that,  the  bill  states  that  eco- 
nomic development  centers  will  be  au- 
thorized and  they  will  be  authorized  to 
receive  aid  under  this  act  even  though 
they  themselves  do  not  meet  the  test 
of  an  economically  depressed  area  as 
defined  in  the  act.  So  once  again  we 
may  be  pumping  Federal  funds  into 
these  so-called  economic  development 
centers,  even  though  they  have  lower 
levels  of  unemployment  than  other  areas 
may  have  which  cannot  qualify  under 
the  bill  for  the  supplementary  funds. 
Tills  to  me  certainly  is  a  looseness  which 
is  not  advisable  for  Congress  to  author- 
ize. 

The  last  thing  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion is  that  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
revolving  fund  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional appropriations,  so  that  all  repay- 
ments of  loans  made  under  the  act  would 
go  into  the  revolving  fund,  as  well  as 
interest  on  those  loans,  to  be  utilized  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator, 
with  no  further  recourse  to  Congress  for 
legislative  appropriation.  I  believe  this 
is  a  highly  undesirable  step  to  be  taken, 
to  remove  these  expenditures  from  the 
proper  kind  of  congressional  review  and 
control. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  time  to  pass  this  bill  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  bill  is  in  proper  form  to 
be  passed.  I  believe  it  should  be  defeated 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hag  an]. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  the  enactment  of  the  1961 
and  1962  laws  authorizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  areas  having  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia.  Loans  to 
local  development  corporations,  private 
individuals,  and  corijorations  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  purchase  of 
equipment  and  machinery,  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  a  large  number  of 
otherwise  unemployed  workers  in  my 
district. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  the  indus- 
trial loan  program  was  the  public  facili- 
ties program,  making  more  water  and 
sewerage  facilities  available  to  towns 
throughout  the  First  District.  In  each 
case  where  water  and  sewerage  facilities 
have  been  built,  the  community  has  been 
given  incentive  to  not  only  expand  lo- 
cal business,  but  to  go  out  and  seek  new 
industries. 

Unemployed  workers  attained  new 
skills  and  jobs  under  the  training  pro- 
gram instituted  through  the  1961  act. 
For  example,  198  Mcintosh  County  men 
and  women  were  trained  to  make  shoes. 
Most  of  these  people  had  formerly  been 
employed  by  fishing  and  shrimping  en- 
terprises, and  had  never  been  in  a  shoe 
plant  previously. 
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In  Johnson  County  an  industrial  park 
was  developed  on  the  strength  of  a  pub- 
lic facility  grant  to  run  a  needed  water- 
line  to  the  park.  Since  that  time  sewer- 
age facilities  have  been  extended  to  the 
park  through  Federal  assistance,  and 
thus  far  six  new  industries  are  operating 
in  the  park.  Two  others  have  been  ex- 
panded. 

The  incentive  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helping  a  community  like  Wrights- 
ville  has  given  new  hope  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  community  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  greatly  expanded  industrial 
development  in  this  area,  creating  many 
new  jobs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
First  Congressional  District,  the  1962  act 
helped  finance  a  regional  library  costing 
some  $375,000.  This  library  is  furnish- 
ing needed  books  and  opportimities  for 
learning  to  a  four  county  area. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  previous 
legislation,  it  is  essential  that  we  keep 
up  the  progress  started  by  such  programs 
as  these  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  S. 
1648. 

There  is  a  backlog  of  projects  In  the 
First  District  that  need  to  be  begun.  It 
is  essential  that  funds  be  provided  In  or- 
der to  keep  the  continuing  program  in 
operation  In  my  district  and  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  urge  your  support  of  S.  1648. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  RedlinI. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  about  380,000  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  living  in  poverty, 
with  inadequate  diet  and  shelter  and  few 
job  opportunities.  They  have  a  work 
force  of  112.000.  yet  the  median  annual 
income  of  the  American  Indian  family 
Is  only  $1,500. 

Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  working  for  a  long  time  to  help 
solve  these  problems.  The  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  joined  in  this 
effort  to  launch  a  concentrated  attack  on 
the  special  economic  problems  of  the 
American  Indian,  to  generate  new  em- 
ployment opportunities,  upgrade  skills 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  help 
break  economic  bottlenecks  that  are  Im- 
peding economic  development. 

The  needs  of  the  Indians  In  my  own 
State  are  probably  typical  of  the  needs  on 
other  reservations. 

It  will  require  continued  local  effort 
assisted  by  the  Federal  programs  to  pro- 
vide economic  advancement  and  jobs  for 
8,000  Indians  living  on  North  Dakota 
reservations. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  (S.  1648)  will  make  it 
possible  to  carry  on  with  the  kinds  of 
projects  which  have  been  started.  A 
study  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
possibilities  for  expanding  livestock  feed- 
ing and  slaughtering  on  the  reservations 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  assistance  that  would  be  available 
under  the  new  act  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  feeding  yard  or  a  slaughtering 
plant  to  be  established  on  one  of  the 
reservations.  The  necessary  facilities, 
such  as  a  water  system  and  sewer  lines 
could  be  provided  by  grant  and  loan 


funds  and  help  In  financing  the  plant 
could  be  provided  under  title  2  of  the 
act. 

Without  such  assistance  for  Industrial 
growth,  and  for  the  public  facilities  that 
make  growth  possible,  most  of  the  reser- 
vations are  likely  to  remain  pockets  of 
poverty. 

Tribal  members  have  been  trained  for 
work  as  stenographers,  farm-machine 
operators,  nurses  aids,  carpenters,  cattle 
ranchers  and  craft  workers. 

Jobs  have  been  created  for  the  craft 
workers  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion in  the  new  center  which  was  built 
with  tribal  funds  and  an  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  grant.  This  center  will  give 
full-time  employment  to  15  and  part- 
time  work  to  an  additional  100  people 
who  will  manufacture  and  sell  Indian 
craft  items. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Indians  to  better  their  lot  in  life,  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  they  can 
achieve  a  self-sufficient  economy. 
Continued  assistance  under  the  legisla- 
tion for  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment (S.  1648)  will  contribute 
greatly  toward  realizing  the  alms  of  this 
great  group  of  proud  Americans. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  a  member  of  our  committee 
[Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin]  gave  as  a  principal  reason 
for  not  supporting  this  bill  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  today  Is  at  the  peak  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development.  There- 
fore, he  stated,  we  should  not  invest  any 
more  in  the  effort  to  make  it  grow  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  regret  very  much 
that  while  we  do  have  a  picture  of  na- 
tional growth  and  development  there  are 
areas  of  the  country  in  which  that  pat- 
tern is  not  observed  today.  Sunday,  for 
example.  I  was  in  attendance  at  a  meet- 
ing in  northeastern  Oklahoma  that  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  I  heard  quoted 
there  by  an  authoritative  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  fact 
that  3  out  of  every  10  Indian  families  In 
northeastern  Oklahoma  have  family  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  Now. 
that  is  for  the  entire  family  to  subsist 
upon — 3  out  of  10  families  are  earning 
less  than  $1,000  a  year.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  example  of  what  is  present  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  today  which 
makes  necessary  this  additional  program 
to  try  to  extend  the  opportunity  to  grow 
to  areas  that  are  not  growing  today.  To 
me  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  could  have 
been  present  on  the  day  that  this  com- 
mittee heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Donald 
J.  Greve,  the  chairman  of  the  board  for 
Sequoyah  Carpet  Mills  at  Anadarko. 
Okla..  where  a  loan  of  $390,000  under  the 
ARA  paid  off  in  tremendous  benefits  not 
only  to  the  community,  not  only  to  unem- 
ployed people  in  this  area,  but  also  to 
Uncle  Sam  himself.  The  testimony  on 
this,  if  you  would  like  to  read  it.  occurs 
at  page  117  in  the  hearings  of  the  com- 


mittee. If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it,  you  will  discover  that  the  com- 
pany which  was  developed  as  a  result  of 
this  loan  at  Anadarko  is  paying  more 
money  in  income  taxes  this  year  than  was 
loaned  to  the  company  to  begin  its  opera- 
tions. You  will  find  that  50  to  60  in- 
dividuals whose  families  had  been  wel- 
fare cases  are  no  longer  on  the  welfare 
rolls  but,  instead,  are  paying  taxes  them- 
selves. The  total  being  paid  in  income 
taxes  by  the  employees  of  this  plant 
is  in  excess  of  $100,000  a  year.  Now. 
when  Uncle  Sam  can  loan  $390,000 
and  get  it  paid  back  with  Interest, 
which  is  what  is  happening,  and  get 
the  income  taxes  paid  off  of  that  oper- 
ation at  the  rate  of  more  than  $500.- 
000  a  year  and  get  a  cut  in  the  welfare 
rolls  of  more  than  50  people,  then  this 
seems  to  be  very  good  business  to  me  for 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  the  type  of 
improvement  that  I  think  we  can  expect 
under  this  program  and  which  we  can 
expect  in  many  places  across  the  coun- 
try. We  have  seen  it  operating  in  many 
parts  of  Oklahoma.  We  think  it  is  good 
business  for  the  Government  to  invest 
in  this  type  of  growth  and  development. 

The  sections  of  title  IV  dealing  with 
the  eligibility  of  areas  for  assistance  un- 
der the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  contain  some  of 
the  most  important  Improvements  over 
the  predecessor  Area  Redevolpment  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  any  sections  of  the 
entire  bill. 

Under  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, as  most  of  us  recall,  an  anom- 
alous situation  existed  between  the  so- 
called  urban  or  5(a)  areas  and  the  so- 
called  rural  or  5(b)  areas.  The  5(a) 
areas  were  subject  to  very  specific  desig- 
nation criteria,  based  upon  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  each 
month;  but  the  5(b)  areas  were  based 
upon  an  extremely  loose  and  general  de- 
scription of  the  types  of  criteria  the 
Secretary  should  take  into  consideration 
In  making  his  designations.  These  cri- 
teria Included  such  factors  as  previous 
participation  In  other  programs  which 
had  no  relation  to  economic  distress,  and 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  experience 
under  the  act  In  as  many  areas  and  un- 
der as  many  different  circumstances  as 
possible. 

The  result  was  that  serious  Inequities 
existed  among  areas  as  to  degree  of  need, 
and  the  Secretary  was  under  constant 
pressure  to  designate  more  and  more 
areas  on  the  basis  of  less  and  less  spe- 
cific criteria.  This  whole  matter  was 
the  subject  of  serious  consideration  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  a  num- 
ber of  Its  reports,  but  there  was  nothing 
that  the  Administrator  could  to  about 
It,  since  he  was  only  trying  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  were 
situations  which  involved  severe  hard- 
ships to  the  areas  affected,  which  the 
Administrator  could  do  nothing  about, 
such  as  military  base  or  defense  plant 
closings  or  sudden  shutdowns  of  major 
industries.  Such  a  situation  occurred, 
for  example,  when  the  Studebaker  plant 
moved  out  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  just  be- 
fore Christmas  of  1963.  Since  persistency 
of    unemployment    was    necessary    for 
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designation  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  the  Administrator  was  fre- 
quently forced  to  wait  until  a  serious 
problem  had  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  before  he  could  do  anything  about 
it. 

Under  this  new  bill,  eligibility  require- 
ments have  been  more  clearly  and  equi- 
tably spelled  out.  Areas  which  suffer 
from  substantial  and  persistent  imem- 
ployment  will  be  retained,  imder  the 
same  criteria  as  section  5(a)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  However,  the  5(b) 
criteria  have  been  refined,  and  the  num- 
ber of  rural  areas  designated  on  the  basis 
of  actual  need  has  even  been  increased, 
so  that  all  areas  which  have  a  median 
family  income  of  40  percent  or  less  of 
the  national  median,  as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  available  statistics,  will 
be  included.  On  the  basis  of  the  present 
national  median  family  income  of  $5,660, 
areas  with  a  median  family  income  of 
$2,264  or  less  will  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. This  compares  favorably  with  a 
cutoff  figure  of  only  one-third  of  the 
national  median  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  which  meant  that  an  area 
had  to  have  a  median  family  income  of 
$1,887  or  less  in  order  to  be  assisted  under 
that  program. 

Title  IV  has  also  been  improved  by 
making  specific  provision  for  needy  In- 
dian areas.  State  as  well  as  Federal,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  provision  clearly 
authorizing  the  designation  of  those 
additional  areas  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  loss,  removal,  cur- 
tailment, or  closing  of  a  major  source  of 
employment  has  caused,  or  threatens  to 
cause  within  3  years,  an  unusual  and 
abrupt  rise  in  unemployment.  Under 
this  provision,  the  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quired to  wait  until  the  patient  has  be- 
come paralyzed  from  its  illness  before  he 
can  provide  any  assistance.  Instead,  he 
will  be  able  to  go  into  an  area  immedi- 
ately to  insure  that  a  serious  temporary 
unemployment  problem  does  not  deterio- 
rate Into  a  permanent  problem  simply 
because  no  one  is  able  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  all 
areas  eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  as  of  March  1,  1965,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  until  a  first  annual 
review  of  eligibility  under  this  program. 
Thereafter,  they  must  meet  one  of  the 
first  four  standards  for  their  eligibility 
to  continue.  While  a  number  of  people 
have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  type 
of  provision.  It  Is  essential  for  this  type 
of  program,  which  is  aimed  at  long- 
range  economic  development  rather  than 
merely  temporary  problems.  Otherwise, 
many  of  these  areas  which  have  a  his- 
tory of  severe  economic  distress  would 
be  excluded  only  because  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  record  of  prosperity  during 
the  last  few  months.  The  symptoms  of 
distress  of  many  of  these  areas  may  no 
longer  be  present,  but  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  patient  Is  fully 
cured.  It  seemed  wise  to  the  President, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  our  committee,  to 
continue  these  areas  In  the  program  for 
a  period  of  approximately  1  year  In  order 
to  insure  that  their  recovery  Is  solid.    If 


we  do  not  do  so,  we  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  many  worth- 
while projects  which  have  been  in  prep- 
aration during  recent  months  by  local 
organizations,  but  we  would  risk  en- 
dangering the  results  that  these  areas 
have  already  achieved.  Many  of  us 
thought  that  the  test  for  the  eligibility 
of  an  area  ought  to  be  whether  or  not 
the  area  was  an  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
area  on  January  1, 1965.  Others  thought 
that  It  ought  to  be  set  on  July  1.  The 
March  1,  1965,  figure  was  a  compromise. 

The  committee  has  added  still  another 
specific  basis  for  eligibility  under  the  new 
program;  namely,  those  additional  areas 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  has  been  substantial  loss  of  popula- 
tion due  to  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
timity.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  assist  those  areas  which,  despite  a 
long  history  of  economic  problems  and 
high  unemployment,  are  not  refiected  In 
current  statistics  because  of  heavy  out- 
migration.  They  are  the  farm  counties 
and  communities  where  the  cream  of  the 
population  has  been  siphoned  off  in  re- 
cent years,  with  the  result  that  their  dis- 
tress continues  to  increase  while  em- 
ployment statistics  tend  to  remain  the 
same.  While  we  do  not  expect  a  large 
number  of  areas  to  qualify  under  this 
provision,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary,  and  that  in  the  most 
severe  cases  it  should  be  a  basis  for 
designation. 

A  major  Improvement  In  this  section 
of  the  act  is  the  provision  which  requires 
an  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram prior  to  designation,  so  that  no  area 
will  be  designated  without  its  consent  or 
without  evidence  of  willingness  to  work 
for  its  own  economic  improvement.  All 
areas  except  Indian  reservations  must 
have  a  population  of  at  least  1,500  per- 
sons In  order  to  be  eligible  for  designa- 
tion, and  an  area  must  consist  of  either 
a  labor  area — defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — a  county,  or  a  municipality  with 
a  population  of  over  250,000  persons. 

The  last  major  Improvement  In  this 
part  of  the  act  is  the  section  on  termina- 
tion of  eligibility,  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  an  armual  review  of  the 
eligibility  of  all  areas,  and  to  terminate 
or  modify  designations  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  regulation. 
This  section  requires  periodic  revisions 
of  overall  economic  development  pro- 
grams in  order  to  retain  eligibility,  and  It 
contains  provisions  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  give  30  days*  formal  notice  to  any 
area  about  to  be  terminated.  Where  the 
improvement  In  employment  in  an  area 
Is  only  temporary,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  withhold  termination  until 
the  increased  employment  is  in  occupa- 
tions more  likely  to  be  permanent. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
bill  before  us  constitutes  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  both  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  which  was  experimental  and  loosely- 
defined  as  to  eligibility,  and  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  Act,  which  was  di- 
rected toward  merely  temporary  condi- 
tions of  unemployment.  Under  the  cri- 
teria of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  will  be 


able  to  concentrate  his  assistance  on  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  to  continue  to 
assist  such  areas  until  he  is  sure  that  they 
are  well  on  their  way  to  full  recovery.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  support  this  title  as  it  is  now  written, 
and  to  give  their  overwhelming  approval 
to  this  entire  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  Members  of  Congress,  the 
most  common  interests  all  of  us  have,  is 
the  development  of  our  Nation  and  al- 
leviating chronic  areas  of  imemployment 
and  imderemployment. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  S.  1648,  is  de- 
signed for  that  purpose. 

I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  similar 
previous  Federal  legislation.  My  home 
State  of  California  received  great  benefit 
from  these  Federal  programs. 

In  order  to  progress  and  enhance  op- 
portunities a  commimity  must  be  pre- 
pared in  its  physical  makeup  to  accom- 
modate new  industry  and  business. 
Many  communities  for  various  reasons 
are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  growing 
needs  and  therefore  assistance  must  be 
given  to  halt  their  deterioration. 

The  Public  Works  feature  of  this  bill, 
if  anything,  should  be  enlarged  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  those  communities 
that  have  already  developed  needed 
projects  but  were  unable  to  participate 
due  to  a  lack  of  funds.  Employment  is 
generated  all  across  the  Nation  through 
supply  of  materials  for  these  projects. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue 
the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  within 
communities  by  passage  of  this  bill. 

Efforts  to  develop  industry  under  sec- 
tion 202  will  be  increased  by  local  groups 
with  the  realization  that  they  can  pro- 
vide facilities  for  those  prospects  they 
may  encounter. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  bolster 
our  economy  and  provide  emplojrment. 
The  money  we  spend  will  be  returned  In 
long-lasting  benefits. 

I  m-ge  favorable  support  for  S.  1648. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  ardent  support  of  S.  1648.  I  repre- 
sent an  area  that  Is  In  desperate  need  of 
this  kind  of  legislation  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  pass  It. 

Gentlemen,  as  we  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  Public  Works  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  let  us  all  be  aware  that 
this  Is  a  national  bill — not  a  sectional 
measure.  This  piece  of  legislation  is 
aimed  at  helping  all  parts  of  our  Nation 
which  are  in  need  of  development — urban 
and  rural. 

I  am  sure  the  cities  already  realize  the 
benefits  this  new  program  has  to  offer. 
And,  after  it  passes  Congress,  those  cities 
that  need  It  will  hurry  to  take  advan- 
tage of  It.  And  rightly  should  they.  It 
Is  the  Intention  of  this  Congress  that  this 
bill  provide  needed  assistance  to  those 
areas  which  require  development. 
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There  is  one  thing  we  should  all  real- 
ize. It  takes  know-how  to  use  Federal 
programs.  The  cities  have  this  know- 
how.  They  have  shown  how  in  our  many 
Government  programs. 

But  there  is  more  to  our  country  than 
cities.  We  have  the  niral  areas.  They 
do  not  generally  have  this  know-how.  As 
a  result,  some  of  our  rural  areas  have 
lagged  behind  in  development. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  need  for 
dealing  with  economic  problems  in  rural 
areas.  It  does  not  spell  out  in  detail  just 
how  the  rural  areas  are  to  be  helped  by 
it.  It  does,  though,  in  the  language, 
which  is  identical  with  that  contained  in 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  bill — which 
it  replaces — give  an  indication  of  how 
rural  areas  will  benefit. 

Looking  at  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  program,  we  see  that  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  was  successful  in  mov- 
ing into  rural  areas  because  certain  dele- 
gated responsibilities  and  administrative 
funds  were  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  getting 
that  program  to  the  rural  people. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Federal  teamwork  at  its  best. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  work  as  close  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
departments  in  putting  this  program  to 
work  in  rural  areas,  and  will  give  them 
sufficient  funds  to  do  the  job. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  representa- 
tives of  ARA  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  worked  hand-in-hand  in  get- 
ting the  program  to  those  most  in  need. 

I  am  looking  forward^lo  seeing  more 
of  this  teamwork  among  Government 
departments.  This  is  the  kind  of  effort 
that  makes  sure  that  these  programs  help 
the  people  they  are  intended  to  help. 
Fact  Sheet 

Rural  areas,  also,  need  the  benefits  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  Economic  Development  Act. 

Why?  Because  almost  half  (46  percent) 
of  families  with  money  Income  under  $3,000 
live  In  rural  areas.  (Both  the  poverty  bill 
and  the  Economic  Development  Act  have 
useful  tools,  such  as  training  programs  and 
the  creation  of  Job  opportunities,  by  which 
the  rural  poor  can  be  aided.  And,  by  helping 
the  rural  poor,  these  programs  will  be  doing 
much  to  help  all  rural  areas.) 

There  are  15,000  small  communities  with 
populations  between  100  and  2,500  which  do 
not  have  modern  central  water  supplies. 
(The  Economic  Development  Act  can  be 
utilized  by  aiding  some  of  these  rural  com- 
munities alleviate  this  problem  and  share 
with  other  communities  the  vast  benefits  of 
such  a  simple  thing  as  rurmlng  water.) 

The  average  scholastic  achievement  of  rural 
people  Is  2  years  below  that  of  their  cous- 
ins In  the  urban  areas.  Only  30  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  in  rural  areas  go  on  to 
college:  50  percent  of  the  urban  high  school 
graduates  go  to  college.  (The  disparity  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  education  need  not 
be,  since  programs  such  £is  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  have  much  to  offer  to  both  seg- 
ments of  our  population — urban  and  rural.) 
There  is  a  high  proportion  of  dilapidated 
and  substandard  housing  in  rural  areas.  Of 
the  14.7  million  occupied  houses  in  rural 
areas,  about  3  million  are  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  major  repairs  are  needed  and 


over  1  million  are  dilapidated  to  the  extent 
they  endanger  health  and  safety  of  the  fam- 
ilies. (There  are  provisions  in  both  acts  by 
which  rural  America  can  Initiate  projects  to 
Improve  the  housing  of  its  citizens.) 

There  is  a  need  for  Job  opportunities. 
Farming,  historic  employment  source  for 
rural  people,  no  longer  needs  as  many  people 
as  it  used  to  In  providing  the  vast  abundance 
of  food  crops  for  all  Americans.  Farm  Jobs 
dropped  2  million  between  1950  and  1960. 
In  addition,  underemployment  in  rural  areas 
as  measured  by  comparative  incomes,  in  1960 
was  the  equivalent  of  2.2  million  people. 

(Programs  such  as  economic  development, 
which  help  to  create  Jobs  and  train  people, 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  rural  people  in 
solving  the  problems  of  underemployment 
and  unemplo3rment  in  rural  areas.  The  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  program,  for  example, 
which  the  Economic  Development  Act  will 
continue,  was  helpful  In  putting  nearly 
30,000  rural  people  to  work.  In  addition, 
the  program  created  many  thousands  of  In- 
direct Jobs.) 

Though,  both  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  have  much  to  offer  rural 
areas — rural  people,  there  Is  a  problem — 
How  do  rural  people  participate  in  these 
development  programs?  This  difficulty  of 
rural  people  using  these  programs  of  as- 
sistance Is  Illustrated  by  the  following  facts: 

Money  granted  to  rural  communities  for 
community  action  programs  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  only  5  percent 
of  the  total  OEO  approvals  up  to  April  of 
this  year. 

Only  34  percent  of  vocational  training  pro- 
grams, authorized  by  the  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  program  were  held  In 
towns  of  10.000  population,  or  less  last  year. 

This  points  up  the  need  for  some  sort  of 
outreach  by  which  rural  areas  are  made 
aware  of  these  programs  and  by  which  they 
can  participate  In  them.  Such  service  was 
recently  created  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  President  Johnson  In  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  agriculture,  to  Insure 
that  rural  areas  are  kept  Informed  of  devel- 
opment programs  and  are  aided  In  making 
use  of  them. 

The  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  create  a  Rural  Community 
Development  Service,  "which  will  have  no 
operating  programs  of  Its  own  but  will  devote 
its  energies  to  assisting  other  agencies  In 
extending  their  services." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  creating 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Service, 
set  as  its  aim:  "One-stop  service"  to  rural 
citizens  and  community  leaders  who  are 
seeking  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  put  It,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  this  way,  "will  pro- 
vide for  the  rural  citizen  and  community 
leader  the  kind  of  professional  assistance 
In  coping  with  Government  redtape  that 
urban  citizens  and  urban  community  lead- 
ers usually  can  obtain  through  their  paid 
staffs  of  specialists  and  experts." 

The  new  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  offers  a  logical  and  practical  solution 
to  the  problem  of  how  rural  people  partic- 
ipate In  the  war  on  poverty  and  in  utilizing 
the  new  public  works  economic  development 
program.  It  can  provide  an  "outreach"  by 
which  these  programs  reach  rural  areas,  and 
In  turn,  rural  areas  can  use  these  develop- 
ment programs  to  help  provide  economic 
opportunities  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rhodes!. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  add  my  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  It  will  con- 
tinue the  useful  programs  established 


under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 

These  programs  were  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  represent.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  redevelopment  program  over  $7  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  grants  have  been  ap- 
proved for  our  communities. 

This  comprehensive  effort  of  Federal 
assistance  has  provided  more  jobs  and 
higher  incomes  in  areas  where  jobs  were 
scarce  and  income  low.  Our  national 
economy  is  currently  experiencing  its 
54th  month  of  economic  growth. 

The  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion will  be  a  great  aid  in  continuing 
this  expansion  without  recession.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  extend  the  benefits  of 
this  growth  and  prosperity  to  those  who 
have  not  fully  shared  in  them. 

A  Congress  committed  to  providing  for 
the  general  welfare  by  stimulating  the 
expansion  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
should  overwhelmingly  pass  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration. 

The  district  which  I  represent  includes 
portions  of  two  redevelopment  areas, 
Schuylkill  and  Northumberland  Counties 
in  Pennsylvania.  With  Federal  financial 
help,  several  community  industrial  devel- 
opment organizations  have  been  able  to 
provide  local  industries  with  long-term, 
low-interest  financing  on  new  buildings 
and  machineiy  and  equipment  so  that 
they  could  expand  their  operations  and 
increase  employment.  The  industrial 
and  commercial  loan  program  was  also 
used  by  one  community  to  create  a  small 
but  highly  successful  tourist  attraction, 
in  the  form  of  a  demonstration  coal 
mine  and  narrow-gage  scenic  railroad. 
Thousands  of  visitors  have  infused  their 
tourist  dollars  into  the  local  economy. 

These  loans,  which  will  be  repaid  in 
full,  have  stimulated  private  investments 
of  $1,200,000  in  fixed  assets  in  my 
district. 

A  grant  of  $100,000  for  public  facilities 
in  one  community  has  resulted  in  two 
firms  investing  over  $1  million  throush 
private  financing.  In  addition,  this 
grant  has  created  desirable  industrial 
sites  from  land  that  was  previously  in- 
accessible for  industrial  development. 
There  now  exist  potential  industrial  sites 
that  may  stimulate  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  of  private  investment. 

Technical  assistance  has  been  extend- 
ed to  two  communities  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  creating  an  underground 
storage  facility  for  liquid  petroleum  gas 
that  may  interest  private  investment  in 
developing  a  chemical  complex.  The 
technical  assistance  program  is  also  pro- 
viding a  master  recreational  develop- 
ment plan  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
private  commercial  investment  estab- 
lishing a  year-round  complex  adjacent 
to  a  reservoir  to  be  created  by  a  new 
flood  control  dam. 

Twenty-five  needed  public  works  proj- 
ects were  accelerated  in  my  district  which 
stimulated  the  spending  of  $12  million 
in  matching  local  funds  for  public  works 
improvement. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
communities  within  my  district  and  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  my  district  have 
found  the  existing  programs  to  be  of 
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significant  value.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pass  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion by  this  body,  so  that  these  pro- 
grams can  be  continued,  in  new  and  ex- 
panded versions,  and  bring  new  jobs  and 
new  progress. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  prime  example  of  how 
discredited  and  unworkable  Federal  pro- 
grams, once  begim,  manage  to  go  on 
forever.  We  reshuffle  the  language  a 
bit,  gloss  it  all  over  with  a  grand-sound- 
ing title,  and  attach  a  brandnew  higher 
price  tag  to  the  whole  package. 

It  is  inconceivable,  after  the  conclusive 
evidence  of  waste,  ineffectiveness,  and 
failure,  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
even  consider  a  measure  that  incorpo- 
rates such  programs  as  the  old  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  finding  pro- 
grams to  effectively  combat  economic  de- 
pression wherever  it  exists  in  our  great 
and  prosperous  Nation.  But  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  not  the  answer.  I  must  agree 
with  the  minority  conclusion  that  good 
intentions  are  no  substitute  for  good 
legislation.  Ill-conceived  and  sweeping 
programs  such  as  this  merely  manage 
to  complete  with  each  other,  overlap  in 
their  functions  and  propose  generalities 
in  qualifying  criteria  that  have  little  to 
do  with  the  economic  needs  of  the  people 
or  areas. 

The  history  of  such  make-work  proj- 
ects has  been  interesting.  The  Area  Re- 
development Administration  was  created 
to  solve  the  very  problems  this  bill  before 
us  is  designed  to  solve.  The  accelerated 
public  works  program  poured  additional 
millions  of  dollars  across  the  Nation  in 
an  effort  to  spur  a  so-called  lagging 
economy.  Supporters  of  the  bill  before 
us  claim  these  programs  were  most  suc- 
cessful, which  is  a  strange  claim  when 
you  realize  that  their  success  was  so 
great  that  we  were  called  upon  to  enact 
an  Appalachian  program  and  other 
poverty  programs  to  assist  areas  In  dis- 
tress. And  now  we  are  apparently  ad- 
mitting the  failure  of  the  Appalachian 
program,  too,  by  calling  for  an  expanded 
renewal  of  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration and  accelerated  public  works. 
This  logic  is  completely  mystifying. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  group  of  dedicated  people 
who  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  affairs  of 
big  Government.  It  is  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  headed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  their  work.  They  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxpayer  money  each 
year  through  their  recommendations  and 
probings  of  departments  and  agencies.  A 
total  of  17  different  reports  have  been 
issued  by  the  Comptroller  General  rela- 
tive to  the  administration  of  the  area 
redevelopment  program.  All  of  these  re- 
ports were  critical  and  showed  how  ARA 
failed  to  do  its  job,  even  falsifying  claims 
of  new  jobs.  It  is  time  that  Members 
of  Congress  heed  these  reports  from  our 
own  watchdog. 


I  am  sure  we  all  were  heartened  by  the 
Labor  Department  report  of  a  decline  in 
unemployment.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished by  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
accelerated  public  works,  Appalachla, 
or  any  other  Federal  program,  which 
have  succeeded  only  in  creating  unfair 
competition  with  existing  enterprises 
and  transferring  jobs  from  one  section 
of  the  Nation  to  another.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  private  enterprise 
working  in  a  strong  and  expanding 
economy. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  example 
set  by  Minnesota  in  this  field,  how  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  moved  ahead  to  in- 
vest almost  a  billion  dollars  in  the  taco- 
nite  process  of  refining  iron  ore.  Even 
though  this  investment  is  only  partially 
completed,  the  results  have  been  dra- 
matic in  lowering  imemployment  rates, 
creating  new  jobs,  and  improving  the 
economic  climate  of  the  entire  State. 

But  what  happens  when  Government 
moves  in  to  play  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise? It  takes  the  money  accrued  from 
private  enterprise  and  uses  it  to  set  up 
competition  that  threatens  the  existence 
of  business  built  by  private  enterprise. 
As  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers noted,  subsidies  do  not  create  new 
markets,  so  it  is  inevitable  that  a  new 
subsidized  industrial  plant  will  compete 
for  existing  markets  with  industrial 
plants  already  established  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  Thus,  such  projects  are 
at  the  expense  of  existing  industi-y  and 
existing  jobs. 

I  have  reported  examples  of  such  un- 
fair subsidized  competition  on  a  number 
of  occasions  as  they  relate  to  my  own 
congressional  district.  ARA  financed  a 
$4  million  hardboard  plant  in  Superior, 
Wis.,  that  is  now  in  direct  competition 
with  three  neighboring  plants,  one  in  my 
district,  built  by  private  funds.  This 
new  plant  was  built  even  though  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  itself  admitted 
that  existing  U.S.  facilities  were  already 
adequate  for  hardboard  demand  and 
that  foreign  imports  were  already  hurt- 
ing this  industry. 

Then  there  was  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  by  ARA  to  develop  the* 
growing  of  sugarbeets  in  unproven  areas 
of  the  Nation  such  as  Maine  and  New 
York  in  direct  competition  with  proven 
areas  such  as  our  own  Red  River  Valley 
of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

You  can  find  examples  of  this  type 
all  over  the  coimtry,  including  the  latest 
disclosure  that  ARA  wants  to  spend  $2.7 
million  to  establish  a  vertically  inte- 
grated poultry  raising  complex  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  which  is  not  even 
a  major  poultry  producing  area.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  having  problems  with  surplus 
production.  A  Government-financed 
plant  such  as  this  will  surely  drive  the 
small  growers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  oppose  the  sta- 
tistical methods  used  to  decide  on  eligi- 
bility of  these  programs.  I  have  noted 
past  history  as  it  relates  to  our  State  of 
Minnesota  and  have  been  distressed  to 
see  one  coimty  declared  as  depressed 
while  an  equally  needy  county  right  next 
to  it  fails  to  obtain  such  a  classification. 
It  creates  the  worst  sort  of  competition 


and  preferential  treatment,  and  should 
be  corrected  by  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  economic  aid  should  be 
directed  toward  those  that  really  need  it 
rather  than  allowing  the  programs  to  de- 
generate into  a  rooster  fight  to  see  how 
many  counties  we  can  declare  impover- 
ished. It  is  highly  inconsistent  with  the 
assurances  we  receive  daily  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  is  healthy  and  ex- 
panding. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  his- 
tory of  such  programs  as  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  accelerated  public 
works  points  to  a  most  doubtful  inclu- 
sion of  small  towns  and  rural  areas  as 
recipients  of  the  benefits  proposed  in 
today's  legislation.  We  have  noted  that 
thousands  of  applications  from  these 
smaller  communities  have  collected  dust 
in  bureaucratic  desks  while  the  money 
went  to  the  big  cities.  The  hamlet  that 
cannot  afford  a  full-time  chamber  of 
commerce  secretary  or  full-time  people 
to  decipher  the  complexities  of  Govern- 
ment forms  and  applications  will  find 
itself  on  that  never-ending  waiting  list 
and  will  fail  to  benefit  to  the  extent  it 
has  been  led  to  expect. 

The  hodge-podge  of  provisions  in  this 
bill  are  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  exactly  what  can  or  cannot  be  done, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  accelerated  public  works  would 
be  revived  with  double  their  usual  costs. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  bill  sets  up  an 
Appalachia-type  program  for  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  Actually,  it  gives  the 
Appalachian  region  a  double  helping  of 
Federal  assistance.  The  237  Appa- 
lachian counties  would  be  able  to  receive 
direct  grants  under  both  acts,  a  privilege 
that  would  be  denied  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  enacted  badly 
needed  tax  cuts  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  are  financing  an  expen- 
sive war  in  Vietnam.  Our  deficits  con- 
tinue to  mount.  And  now  we  are  asked 
to  approve  additional  billions  of  dollars 
for  a  package  of  programs  that  have 
been  discredited.  Obviously  this  pack- 
age is  designed  to  provide  a  little  some- 
thing for  everybody  but  nothing  much 
for  anybody.  Even  if  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  were  worthy,  which  they  are 
not,  the  fact  would  remain  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  it.  Such  spending  will 
surely  undermine  the  economic  strength 
of  our  Nation,  not  bolster  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KeeI. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  en- 
thusiastically support  S.  1648,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  which  we  are  now  considering. 

America  is  moving  forward  economi- 
cally, especially  in  our  prosperous  areas, 
as  evidenced  by  the  estimated  $37  billion 
increase  in  our  gross  national  products 
income  for  1965.  In  fact,  the  total  GNP 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  $660  billion, 
based  uE>on  the  latest  estimate,  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  an  essen- 
tial tool  for  those  areas  of  persistent  and 
substantial  unemployment  to  help  them- 
selves. 
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In  short,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  simply  provide  these  areas  with  an 
opportunity  based  upon  local  Initiative. 
to  prepare  themselves  to  share  in  our  ex- 
panding economy.  Those  areas  with 
local  initiative  will  move  forward. 

There  is  no  legislation  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  89th  Congress  that  will  be 
of  equal  importance  to  our  less  fortimate 
economic  areas. 

No  matter  what  has  been  said  during 
this  debate,  I  do  know  from  firsthand  ac- 
tual experience,  in  working  closely  with 
the  officials  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  that  we  have  learned 
how  to  establish  an  effective  program 
that  will  permanently  benefit  all  of 
America.  This  bill  provides  the  help  to 
establish  this  vital  program. 

The  major  feature  of  this  blU — title 
I— provides  $400  million  for  each  of  5 
years  for  grants  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities.  That  is.  public 
facilities  for  our  cities,  towns,  and  com- 
munities that  do  not  have  the  financial 
capability  locally  for  improvements  di- 
rectly related  to  economic  growth. 

The  $170  million  requested  for  loans — 
title  II — to  assist  in  financing  public 
works  or  development  facilities,  and 
loans  up  to  65  percent  for  the  purchase 
or  development  of  land  and  facilities  for 
industrial  or  commercial  usage — section 
201 — and  guarantees  up  to  90  percent  of 
private  working  capital  loans  made  in 
connection  with  direct  loan  projects — 
section  202— is  equally  essential  to  help 
these  areas  establish  private  employment 
for  their  unemployed.  These  two  impor- 
tant features,  plus  the  other  provisions, 
will  serve  to  strengthen  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect- 
fully and  strongly  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  pass  this  essential  legisla- 
tion so  that  all  of  America  will  be  able 
to  make  a  stronger  contribution  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  our  sacred  ob- 
ligation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GrabowskiI. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
among  those  who  today  support  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  new  economic  develop- 
ment agency  to  replace  and  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  see  firsthand 
the  results  of  the  ARA  in  action.  In  my 
own  Sixth  Congressional  District  in  Con- 
necticut, the  investment  of  some  $1.09 
million  in  Federal  funds  from  the  ARA 
enabled  3  firms  to  create  995  new 
jobs  that  did  not  exist  previously.  Al- 
though these  three  firms  had  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  of  their  own  to  in- 
vest, private  commercial  lenders  were 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  advance  the 
additional  money  needed  to  make  the 
projects  move  forward.  The  needed 
money  came  from  the  ARA  and  as  a  re- 
sult almost  1.000  persons  now  have  em- 
ployment and  the  prospect  is  bright  for 
even  further  expansion. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  received  In  the 
Sixth  District  $2.15  million  in  help  for 


much  needed  projects  that  were  financed 
partly  under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

One  of  these  projects  which  most  typi- 
fies what  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
help  of  a  Federal  economic  development 
agency  is  in  my  own  hometown  of  Bristol, 
Conn. 

During  1958  and  1959  Bristol  was  being 
spoken  of  as  a  city  about  to  die.  Old 
industries  were  threatening  to  leave  and 
there  was  an  environment  which  failed 
to  attract  new  industry  to  the  city. 

Late  in  1962.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Carson 
developed  a  novel  optical  computer. 
However,  he  lacked  funds  to  finance  his 
idea  and  was  unable  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary financial  support  through  normal  fi- 
nancing channels.  So  he  appealed  to  the 
Area  Revelopment  Administration.  That 
agency,  after  much  careful  study  and 
analysis,  agreed,  on  June  13. 1963  to  make 
a  loan  in  the  amount  of  $32,500  to  Car- 
son Laboratories.  Inc.  This  small  loan 
was  supplemented  by  private  loans  and 
investments  totaling  $17,500. 

As  a  result,  a  highly  profitable  small 
business  now  employs  19  persons  in  the 
production  of  useful  items  that  would  not 
be  on  the  market  today  without  Federal 
assistance.  And  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect that  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed at  Carson  Laboratories.  Inc.,  will 
increase  to  44  in  the  near  future. 

And.  this  has  cost  the  Government 
nothing.  The  assistance  was  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  be  repaid.  And  we  now  have, 
in  this  one  instance.  19  persons  employed, 
paying  Federal  Income  taxes  and  con- 
tributing to  the  financial  health  of  a 
city. 

I  am  supporting  the  bill  now  pending 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  well  as  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  be- 
cause as  we  all  can  see,  this  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  this  measure  which  is  based  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  upon  three  previous  acts,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act. 

Throughout  the  years  of  our  history, 
Rhode  Island— physically  the  smallest  of 
our  50  States — has  been  proud  of  its  her- 
itage of  rugged  individualism  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Keenly  aware  of  the  competitive  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  larger,  neighboring 
States  who  have  vast  stores  of  natural  re- 
sources and  wealth.  Rhode  Island  has 
struggled  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  in- 
dustrial sophistication. 

In  pursuing  our  goal  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth,  we  in  Rhode  Island 
have  found  the  programs  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  a  most  use- 
ful tool.  By  requesting  Federal  invest- 
ment augment  our  own,  we  have  been 
able  to  create  new  productive  capacity, 
establish  new  employment  opportunities, 
generate  new  economic  activity,  make 
substantial  savings  on  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment payments,  and  find  new  sources 
of  tax  income. 

Combined  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  investment  in  the  industrial  parks 
in  Woonsocket  and  Providence,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Roger  Williams  Grocery 


Co.  have  created  new  plants,  jobs,  and 
income.  The  establishment  of  the  Re- 
search and  Design  Center  in  Providence 
will  provide  a  vital  service  long  needed 
and  sought  by  private  industry  in  our 
area,  and.  in  turn  will  serve  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  new  economic  gro^i'th  and 
employment  opportunities.  Through  the 
23  Area  Redevelopment  Act  training  pro- 
grams in  Rhode  Island,  1,458  workers 
have  acquired  new  skills  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  only  $1,064,000  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  addition, 
through  the  investment  of  only  $12,- 
426.000.  the  Federal  Government  helped 
us  put  together  43  badly  needed  public 
facility  projects  that  cost  $38,225,000 
and — even  more  importantly — created 
16.520  man-months  of  work. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  have  been  willing 
partners  for  progress  with  ARA.  We 
have  seen  the  good  which  flows  from  co- 
operative efforts  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  initia- 
tive. The  proposal  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, S.  1648,  will  continue  these  worthy 
aims  and  objectives.  I  urge  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  the 
Federal  Government's  program  to  assist 
depressed  areas  will  take  a  new  con- 
structive and  responsive  direction  and 
assume  another  dimension  of  proper  re- 
sponsibility. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  our  sacred  obligation  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  learned  that  in  many  cases 
an  area  approach  to  redevelopment 
based  upon  traditional  county  or  town- 
ship boundaries  is  simply  not  adequate. 
Political  boundaries  do  not  always  coin- 
cide with  economic  boundaries.  Areas 
delineated  by  political  boundaries  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  natural  and 
human  resources  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development. 

This  bill  provides  new  recognition  to 
the  need  for  States  to  marshal  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  common  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development.  In  the  past  most 
regional  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
harnessing  natural  resources  or  provid- 
ing for  specific  public  services.  With  the 
Introduction  of  this  bill  the  President  has 
fulfilled  a  promise  given  to  Congress 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Many  areas  of  the  countiT.  in  addi- 
tion to  Appalachia.  require  a  concerted 
effort  to  solve  their  regional  economic 
problems.  The  people  in  these  regions, 
too.  realize  that  there  are  common  bar- 
riers to  economic  development  activities 
and  that  common  regional  problems 
often  lend  themselves  to  common 
regional  solutions.  It  is  essential  that 
Federal  assistance  be  made  available, 
upon  request,  to  all  distressed  regions  of 
the  country  to  permit  them  to  find  the 
most  effective  direction  in  solving  their 
economic  problems. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  enjoying  un- 
precedented growth.  But  statistics  of 
overall  economic  strength  often  do  not 
demonstrate  evidence  of  regional  eco- 
nomic weakness.  Economic  regions  vary 
in  size  and  complexity  depending  some- 
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times  upon  transportation — sometimes 
upon  a  single  natural  resource,  some- 
times upon  physical  boundaries,  and 
sometimes  upon  similar  economic 
tendencies. 

The  great  Appalachian  region  is  con- 
sidered a  region  fc>ecause  it  has  a  unifying 
mountain  range,  a  large  dependence  up- 
on the  mining  of  coal,  a  difiBcult  road- 
building  problem,  and  a  chronic  history 
of  unemployment  and  low  income. 

The  upper  Great  Lake  region  is 
characterized  by  a  dependence  on  iron 
ore  mining,  depletion  of  timber  reserves, 
and  relative  distance  from  markets. 

The  Ozark  region  is  characterized  by 
rough  terrain  and  a  consistently  low  level 
of  economic  activity  with  a  preponder- 
ance of  small-scale  subsistence  fanning. 

Many  parts  of  New  England  are  char- 
acterized by  old  manufacturing  towns. 
It  is  also  possible  to  identify  an  upper 
northeast  region  which  shares  a  common 
problem  of  sparse  population,  somewhat 
difficult  transportation,  and  declining 
farm  employment. 

The  southeast  portion  of  the  United 
States  encompasses  many  areas  which 
are  growing  in  economic  strength,  yet 
many  multicounty  regions  in  this  part 
of  the  country  share  common  problems 
of  declining  farm  employment  and  out- 
migration. 

The  upper  Rocky  Mountain  or  inland 
Northwest  region,  is  sparsely  populated 
and  overly  dependent  on  mining,  agri- 
culture, and  lumbering.  All  of  these  in- 
dustries have  suffered  declines  in  em- 
plosmient. 

All  of  these  regional  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  suffer  in  varying  de- 
gree from  related  economic  difficulties. 
They  are  predominantly  nu-al  areas, 
thinly  settled  and  with  few  rapidly  grow- 
ing urban  population  centers.  Agricul- 
ture, logging,  and  mining  are  their  chief 
sources  of  employment,  and  these  are 
declining  or  stagnating  industries  where 
production  efficiency  has  overtaken  and 
far  outrun  manpower  demands.  These 
regions  tend  to  be  isolated,  in  many 
instances.  They  lack  internal  as  well  as 
external  ties  to  the  Nation's  markets  and 
population  centers.  Many  of  these 
economically  disadvantaged  areas  have 
uncommon  potential  for  the  development 
of  recreation  and  tourism. 

And  many  of  these  regional  areas  of 
the  United  States  share  other  common 
characteristics: 

Their  average  unemployment  rates  are 
higher  than  the  natural  average. 

Those  areas  of  the  States  which  might 
logically  be  included  as  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  regions  have  unem- 
ployment rates  higher  than  the  States 
as  a  whole. 

They  have  a  higher  proportion  of  low- 
income  families  than  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Their  economic  growth  lags  behind 
the  Nation's  growth. 

Their  population  is  either  declining  or 
is  growing  at  a  rate  substantially  less 
than  that  of  the  entire  country. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  many 
regional  areas  of  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  Appalachia.  require  research, 
study,  and  outside  help  to  evaluate  area 
needs  and  improve  the  conservation  and 


utilization  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. Title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
authorizes  $15  million  annually  to  fund 
regional  commissions  and  provide  re- 
gional technical  and  planning  assistance. 
Technical  assistance  will  be  required  by 
regional  commissions  to  develop  recom- 
mendations and  programs  for  regional 
economic  development.  In  general,  tech- 
nical assistance  fimds  will  finance — 

Studies  of  those  areas  of  the  regional 
economy  with  the  greatest  promise  of 
future  development; 

Inventories  of  forest,  power,  water, 
and  other  regional  natural  resources  and 
their  potential  for  development; 

Hiunan  resources  inventories  in  terms 
of  the  projected  economy's  future  skill 
requirements: 

Studies  which  indicate  where  future 
population  and  economic  growth  will 
occur  and  which  plans  will  bring  about 
the  most  efficient  and  healthy  patterns 
of  regional  growth; 

Major  economic  development  studies — 
the  potential  for  the  development  of  spe- 
cific new  industries  will  receive  special 
attention ; 

Studies  identifying  and  analyzing 
those  interstate  regional  investments  es- 
sential to  the  achievement  of  regional 
growth  objectives;  and 

Inventories  of  public  facility  needs  in 
terms  of  individual  communities  and  the 
total  region. 

Established  regional  action  planning 
commissions  might  utilize  technical  as- 
sistance to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  such  specific  regional  eco- 
nomic development  objectives  as — 

The  development  of  fast  transporta- 
tion networks  between  regional  popula- 
tion centers  and  markets  located  outside 
the  region; 

Pollution  control  and  water  distribu- 
tion and  conversion; 

Increasing  the  supply  of  cheap  and 
abundant  electric  power  to  provide  the 
basis  for  economic  development: 

Modernizing  fishing  fieets  and  fishing 
industry  marketing  methods; 

More  efficiently  utilizing  existing  man- 
power; 

Conserving  land  use  to  better  supply 
local  markets  and  better  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  increasing  tourism  indus- 
try; and 

More  efficiently  mining  abundant  Iron 
ore  deposits. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  live  in  areas  and  regions 
where  economic  opportunity  is  plentiful. 
However,  other  millions  of  our  citizens 
live  In  the  economically  depressed  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  be  concerned  about  those 
who  live  in  areas  and  regions  of  eco- 
nomic distress — lagging  economic  re- 
gions. 

We  cannot  abandon  these  depressed 
regions. 

We  cannot  allow  them  to  further  de- 
teriorate. 

We  cannot  stand  Idly  by  while  our  fel- 
low citizens  are  forced  to  choose  between 
leaving  their  homes  of  resigning  them- 
selves to  a  lifetime  of  lagging  economic 
opportunities. 


We  cannot  attempt  to  let  valuable 
natural  resources  continue  to  go  unused. 

We  cannot  permit  valuable  human  be- 
ings to  continue  to  want  for  work. 

Title  V  of  this  act  will  initiate  a  part- 
nership for  growth  between  the  local  and 
State  governments  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged regions  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  know  that  our  economi- 
cally depressed  regions  can  be  helped. 
We  must  act  now  to  insure  that  people 
are  not  denied  the  right  to  work  or  en- 
joy full  measure  of  the  Nation's  prosper- 
ity simply  because  they  live  in  the  wrong 
region  and  cannot  leave. 

GAG    REPORT    OT    JUNE    3,     1964 

OVERSTATEMENT  OP  NUMBER  OP  JOBS  CREATED 
UNDER  THE  ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAM 

GAG  found  that  the  reports  pertaining 
to  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
reported  to  Congress  and  other  interested 
parties  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration— ARA — contained  signifi- 
cant overstatements  as  to  the  number  of 
jobs  estimated  to  be  created  by  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  projects  approved 
by  the  Conmiunity  Facilities  Administra- 
tion— CFA — and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency — HHFA — as  delegate 
agencies.  The  estimates  were  overstated 
by  about  128  percent.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  GAO  checked  190  projects  of  the 
2.842  projects  approved  by  CFA  as  of 
November  1.  1963. 

GAO  also  found  that  the  reports  con- 
tained overstatements  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  actual  man-months  of  work 
created  by  CFA-approved  projects  al- 
ready imder  construction.  GAO  found 
that  the  CFA  projects  were  overstated  by 
about  83  percent.  GAO  obtained  this 
percentage  from  a  review  of  data  relat- 
ing to  497  of  1,228  CFA  projects  under 
construction  as  of  November  1,  1963. 

The  overstatements  resulted  from  in- 
accurate estimates  by  the  applicants  for 
grants  and  from  the  CFA  use  of  these 
Inaccurate  estimates,  rather  than  con- 
tractor payroll  information,  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  actual  on-site  employ- 
ment. It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  CFA 
projects  account  for  almost  one -half  of 
all  funds  appropriated  for  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program. 

Action  taken:  After  being  advised  of 
the  GAO  findings,  the  ARA  revised  the 
format  of  its  report  and  also  changed 
the  method  of  determining  on-site  man- 
months  of  employments. 

As  of  February  1964.  the  ARA  direc- 
tory of  approved  APW  projects  no  longer 
includes  cumulative  data  on  the  number 
of  on-site  man-months  of  work  created 
by  APW  projects.  Instead,  it  shows  only 
the  number  of  persons  employed  on-site 
on  the  last  regular  working  day  of  the 
week  ending  nearest  the  15th  day  of  the 
month.  The  participating  agencies  were 
instructed  to  report  to  ARA  on  the  same 
basis,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  timely  and 
accurate  data  on  the  ntmaber  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  generated. 

GAO  recommended  that  in  order  to 
improve  the  reliability  of  the  informa- 
tion reported  in  the  directories  of  the 
approved  APW  projects,  the  ARA  Ad- 
ministrator take  steps  to  periodically 
verify  the  information  reported  by  the 
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participating  agencies.  The  Administra- 
tor of  ARA  advised  that  ARA  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  recom- 
mendation. 

CAO   REPORT  or  JUNE   25,    1964 
ASSISTANCE    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC    WORKS    ACCEL- 
ERATION  ACT  TO  AREAS   NO   LONGER  BURDENED 
BT  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

GAO  found  that  grants  over  $21  mil- 
lion, had  been  made  for  85  projects  in 
areas  which  were  no  longer  burdened  by 
conditions  of  substantial  unemployment 
at  the  time  the  grants  were  consum- 
mated. It  is  to  be  noted  that  imder  the 
policies  currently  followed  by  the  agen- 
cies reviewed  by  GAO.  grants  are  con- 
summated for  areas  which  are  no  longer 
sufficiently  burdened  by  unemployment 
to  qualify  for  such  assistance,  provided 
that  the  area  was  qualified  at  the  time 
administrative  approval  of  its  applica- 
tion occurred. 

GAO  had  been  informed  by  officials  of 
the  agencies  concerned  first,  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  deny  assistance  to 
areas  which  become  ineligible  during 
the  period  required  for  agency  process- 
ing procedures  because  the  areas  had  an 
investment  of  time  and  money  in  the 
project;  second,  that  a  firm  cutoff  date 
for  determination  of  eligibility  was  nec- 
essary because  areas  were  frequently 
being  designated  and  redesignated  as 
eligible  areas;  and  third,  that  they  felt 
their  policies  were  legally  sound,  and  in 
accord  with  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
administrative  judgment. 

It  is  GAO's  opinion  that  the  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  which  resulted 
in  grants  of  about  $21  million  to  areas 
after  the  areas  have  recovered  from  their 
burdens  of  substantial  unemployment 
were  not  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  and  should  be  revised.  They 
feel  these  policies  have  also  resulted  in 
grants  to  nondepressed  areas  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  large  backlog  of  APW 
applications  from  depressed  areas  which 
could  not  be  met  because  of  the  shortage 
of  APW  funds. 

Their  recommendations  were  that 
Commerce  adopt  a  policy  and  devise  pro- 
cedures to  preclude  grants  to  areas  which 
become  ineligible  during  the  grant  proc- 
essing procedures  and  that  the  partici- 
pating agencies  are  to  advise  applicants 
that  all  approval  action  is  taken  prior  to 
the  time  the  formal  grant  agreement  is 
made  would  be  conditional  upon  the 
areas  being  eligible  for  APW  program 
assistance  at  the  time  of  formal  agree- 
ment. 

Action  taken:  ARA,  by  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1964,  replied  that  it  had 
agreed  with  delegate  agencies  to  use  the 
date  of  ARA  clearance  of  a  project  as  the 
effective  date  for  establishing  eligibility 
for  an  APW  grant.  Inasmuch  as  com- 
munities applying  for  APW  grants  in- 
curred considerable  expense  and  under- 
took considerable  work  to  do  so.  it  was 
"the  strong  desire  of  the  administering 
agencies  to  avoid  the  denial  of  a  grant 
merely  because  of  administrative  re- 
quirements in  the  final  stages  of  process- 
ing." 

ARA  rejected  the  GAO  findings  and 
recommendations,  claiming  their  actions 
were  the  result  of  administrative  deter- 


mination and  proper  in  terms  of  purpose 
of  the  legislation. 

GAO    REPORT    OP   AUGUST    1964 
rrNAUTHORIZED  ASSISTANCE  TO  SEEMINGLY  NON- 
DEPRESSED   AREAS   UNDER    THE   PUBLIC    WORKS 
ACCELERATION  ACT  AND  THE  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT  ACT 

GAO  found  that  through  January  1, 
1964,  about  $7.4  million  authorized  by  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and  the 
ARA  for  assistance  to  depressed  areas 
and  projects  had  been  approved  in  seem- 
ingly nondepressed  areas  on  the  basis 
that  one  area  in  each  State  could  be 
designated  a  redevelopment  area.  It  was 
GAO's  opinion  that  designation  on  this 
basis  was  not  authorized  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

ARA  officials  had  stated  that  their  reg- 
ulations permitting  seemingly  non- 
depressed  areas  to  be  designated  as  re- 
development areas  were  based  on  the 
provision  of  section  5(b)  of  the  act  which 
specifies  that  In  making  designations 
imder  this  section  "The  Secretary  shall 
endeavor  to  distribute  the  projects 
widely  among  the  several  States."  ARA 
officials  have  stated  also  that  making  the 
5(b)  6  area  designation  was  the  only  way 
that  real  effect  could  be  given  to  the 
requirement  that  the  projects  be  dis- 
tributed widely  among  the  several  States. 

It  is  GAO's  view  that  the  regulations 
which  permit  ARA  to  designate  relatively 
nondepressed  areas  as  redevelopment 
areas  are  not  in  accord  with  the  basic 
intent  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
or  the  specific  provisions  of  section  5(b) 
of  the  act  in  that  the  areas  so  designated 
are  ineligible  for  assistance  under  that 
act. 

GAO  backed  up  their  argument  by  cit- 
ing specific  counties  in  Hawaii,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Delaware. 

Action  taken:  ARA  by  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1964,  stated  that  although  of  belief 
their  action  carried  out  the  intent  of 
Congress,  agency  would  not  approve  ad- 
ditional projects  in  the  areas  in  dispute. 

Belief  of  the  Administrator  had  been 
that  the  act  was  permissive  but  not  man- 
datory, and  that  ARA  clearly  had  au- 
thority to  provide  that  at  least  one  area 
In  each  State  be  designated  as  eligible. 

GAO    REPORT   OF    OCTOBER    1964 
ACCELERATED     PUBLIC      WORKS     ASSISTANCE     AP- 
PROVED FOR   AREAS  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  FOR 
TERMINATION    OF    ELIGIBILITY 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  about  $26  million  had  been  spent  or 
committed  for  accelerated  public  works 
projects  in  areas  of  the  Nation  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  had  found  were 
no  longer  burdened  by  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  according  to 
the  criteria  of  the  statutes  or  regula- 
tions. These  areas  received  assistance 
because  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration's policy  permitted  the  ap- 
proval of  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram grants  to  such  areas  during  the  7 
to  13  month  period  when  the  ARA  was 
considering  whether  to  terminate  the  de- 
pressed area  designations. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to 
obtain  the  facts  concerning  unemploy- 
ment upon  which  the  ARA  bases  its  ac- 
tions. As  the  Secretary  had  already 
found  that  the  areas  were  no  longer  suf- 
ficiently depressed  by  unemployment  to 


qualify  for  designation  and  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  was  to  provide  immediate  assistance 
to  areas  presently  burdened  by  substan- 
tial unemployment,  it  was  alleged  that 
assistance  during  the  delay  period  could 
not  be  considered  to  be  promoting  the 
objectives  of  the  act  to  the  degree  that 
they  would  be  promoted  by  assistance  In 
areas  where  the  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  were 
known  to  continue  to  exist. 

The  regulations  for  the  area  redevel- 
opment program  provide  that  a  redevel- 
opment areas  status,  so  designated  un- 
der the  standards  of  unemployment,  may 
not  be  terminated  unless  there  has  been 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  rate  of  un- 
employment and  such  reduction  has 
continued  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  GAO's  review  showed  that  the 
"reasonable  period  of  time"  from  the 
date  ARA  Is  notified  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  the  area  no  longer  meets 
the  criteria  for  designation,  to  the  date 
of  termination,  has  ranged  from  7  to  13 
months  and  has  averaged  10  months 
through  May  of  1964. 

The  Administrator  of  the  ARA  advised 
GAO  that  It  would  be  harmful  to  the 
ARA  program  to  turn  eligibility  on  and 
off  because  of  a  small  temporary  dip  in 
imemployment  rates,  and  that  secession 
of  APW  assistance  to  areas  immediately  < 
after  ARA  received  the  Secretary  of  La-' 
bor's  notice  would  cause  difficulties  be- 
cause some  areas  again  become  eligible 
for  assistance. 

Action  taken:  By  letter  of  November 
16,  1964  the  ARA  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  GAO  re- 
port; that  is,  that  "if  the  APW  program 
is  continued,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
adopt  policies  which  will  result  in  defer- 
ring approval  of  APW  applications  for 
assistance  from  all  areas  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  finds  no  longer  meet  the 
criteria  for  designation  as  redevelopment 
areas." 

ARA  added  that  it  was  working  with 
representatives  of  the  Labor  Department 
to  improve  termination  procedures  then 
in  use.  for  purpose  of  making  revisions  in 
the  system  to  shorten  the  time  needed  to 
terminate  an  area's  eligibility  as  a  rede- 
velopment area. 

GAO  REPORT  OP  OCTOBER  1964 

EMPLOYMENT      OPPORTUNITIES  IN       FEDERALLY 

AIDED     PROJECTS     GENERALLY  RESTRICTED     TO 

INDIVIDUALS     HAVING     FUNDS  TO     INVEST     IN 
BUSINESS  VENTURE 

GAO  reported  that  the  ARA  in  fiscal 
year  1963  approved  a  $140,000  industrial 
loan  to  Cowlitz  Forest  Products,  Inc., 
Chehalis,  Wash.,  and  the  effect  of  the 
loan  on  unemployment  problems  in  Lewis 
County,  Wash.,  disclosed  that  the  bor- 
rower generally  required  prospective  em- 
ployees, as  a  condition  precedent  to  em- 
ployment, to  make  substantial  invest- 
ments in  the  business  venture  without  be- 
ing given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
significantly  in  the  management  thereof. 
This  condition  resulted  in  the  denial  of 
equal  opportunity  for  employment  for 
unemployed  persons  within  the  redevel- 
opment area. 

Potential  employees,  in  order  to  secure 
a  job,  were  required  in  substance  to  make 
substantial  investments;  to  assume  the 
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greatest  risk  of  loss  and  to  have  little 
if  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
company.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
potential  employees  purchased  nonvot- 
ing preferred  stock.  Conversely,  a  se- 
lect group  of  individuals  invested  less 
than  $6,000  to  acquire  about  59  percent 
of  the  common  stock,  thereby  secur- 
ing control  over  the  management  of  the 
company. 

The  borrower's  practice  of  reqtiiring 
investment  as  a  condition  to  employment 
was  in  effect  during  the  period  of  time 
In  which  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion— SBA — as  delegate  agency  for  the 
performance  of  certain  functions  and  du- 
ties under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
conducted  its  evaluation  of  the  borrow- 
er's project  proposal  and  loan  applica- 
tion. Although  information  contained 
in  the  project  document  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
compatibility  between  the  employment 
practice  and  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram, neither  the  ARA  nor  the  SBA  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aware  of  the  objec- 
tionable practice  until  after  the  loan 
approval  period,  although  prior  to  actual 
disbursement  of  the  funds. 

Action  taken:  ARA  by  letter  advised 
it  was  Issuing  a  policy  statement  which 
would  prohibit  approval  of  projects 
where  an  investment  is  required  in  order 
to  obtain  employment  also  directed 
ARA  and  delegate  agency  staff  to  be 
diligent  in  exposing  situations  of  the 
type  prohibited. 

CAO    REPORT   OF   NOVEMBER    1964 
IMPRUDENT  ACTION  TAKEN  IN  APPROVING  LOANS 
TO   ASSIST   THE   ROUSTABOUT   CO.,    FRACKVILLE, 
PA. 

GAO  feels  the  ARA  acted  imprudently 
in  approving  financial  assistance  involv- 
ing loans  in  the  total  amoimt  of  $342,000 
to  the  Roustabout  Co.,  Frackville,  Pa. 
The  approval  of  the  loans  may  result  in 
a  potential  loss  to  the  Government  of 
about  $230,000.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Roustabout  Co.  submitted  applications 
to  the  ARA  requesting  that  loans  be 
made  to  assist  in  financing  a  plant  for 
the  production  of  a  three-wheel  light 
delivery  vehicle.  The  SBA,  pursuant  to 
its  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  reviewed  the  over- 
all feasibility  of  the  project  in  light  of 
the  criteria  established  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  loans  to  potential  borrowers  ap- 
plying for  assistance  under  the  ARA 
program.  On  the  basis  of  its  analyses, 
the  SBA  recommended  that  the  ARA 
decline  to  make  loans  to  the  Roustabout 
Co.  because  there  was  no  basis  for  a  de- 
termination, as  required  by  the  statute 
that  repayment  of  the  loan  was  reason- 
ably assured. 

GAO  noted  that  one  of  the  SBA  func- 
tions under  this  program  is  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  ARA  on  the 
basis  of  its  expert  knowledge  and  skills 
and  a  detailed  review  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  proposed  projects,  and 
urged  that  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
formation clearly  negating  same,  SBA's 
recommendation  should  be  followed. 

On  March  28,  1963,  the  loans  were 
closed  and  Federal  funds  totaUng  about 
$500,000  were  disbursed.  The  borrower 
(Cowlitz)  in  Jime  1963  ceased  produc- 
tion which  had  started  in  January  of 


1963  and  in  November  1963,  filed  a  vol- 
vmtary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The 
reason  for  the  borrower's  failure  was  its 
inability  to  market  its  product,  precisely 
one  of  the  four  factors  which  SBA,  after 
making  its  review,  had  pointed  out  to 
ARA  as  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
of  the  proposed  project.  ARA's  decision 
to  disregard  the  data  may,  on  the  basis 
of  SBA  estimates  dated  June  25,  1964, 
result  in  a  loss  to  the  Government  of 
$230,000. 

Action  taken:  ARA,  in  reply  dated  De- 
cember 21,  1964,  takes  position  that 
"reasonable  assurance"  of  repayment 
does  not  mean  "absolute  assurance"  of 
repayment,  and  that  the  word  "reason- 
able" ought  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  principal  program  objective  as  given 
by  the  Congress. 

The  ARA  advised  GAO  that,  although 
the  undertaking  necessarily  possessed 
speculative  qualities,  it  felt  compelled  to 
give  strong  consideration  to  the  business 
aciunen  and  the  managerial  capabilities 
of  the  principals  and  their  heavy  finan- 
cial commitments  to  the  success  of  the 
project.  GAO  was  advised  that  ARA 
decision  was  based  on  an  administrative 
judgment  which  balanced  the  adver.se 
credit  considerations  with  other  con- 
siderations. 

ARA  agrees  with  the  GAO  position 
that  "the  necessary  antecedent  to  a  pru- 
dent judgment  is  a  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  evaluation  of  the  available 
facts  and  information  on  which  such  a 
judgment  should  be  predicated."  It  is 
respectfully  submitted  that  this  position 
adequately  describes  ARA's  actions  prior 
to  approval  of  the  Roustabout  loans. 

GAO    REPORT    OF    DECEMBER    18.    1964 
INADEQUATE  ANALYSIS   OF    EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES   TO    BE    PROVIDED     BY     A     FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED  PROJECT 

This  report  has  to  do  with  a  GAO  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
$53,000  Industrial  loan  to  Plant  Food 
Center,  Inc.,  Post  Falls,  Idaho,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  ARA,  and  the  effect  of  the 
federally  assisted  project  on  unemploy- 
ment problems  in  Kootenai  County, 
Idaho.  GAO  has  shown  that  the  borrow- 
er's estimate  of  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities was  grossly  overstated.  From  all 
appearances  this  loan  will  produce  at  a 
maximum  6  full-time  employment  op- 
portunities compared  with  the  23  jobs 
shown  in  the  estimate  of  expected  em- 
ployment submitted  by  the  borrower  and 
accepted  by  the  agency.  GAO  feels  that 
from  all  appearances  the  reviews  of  the 
ARA  and  the  delegate  agency.  Small 
Business  Administration  placed  almost 
complete  reliance  upon  the  borrower's 
representations  as  to  the  number  of  jobs 
to  be  created  by  area  redevelopment 
projects. 

ARA's  reply  stated  that  it  had  relied 
upon  the  delegate  agency  SBA's  report 
rather  than  the  borrower's  statements, 
and  that  the  SBA  report  did  not  disclose 
the  basis  for  the  employment  estimate 
contained  therein. 

Action  taken:  ARA  agreed  with  GAO's 
conclusion  that  thorough  evaluations  of 
expected  employment  opportunities 
should  be  made,  and  advised  that  it 
would   so   instruct   its   employees   and 


request  that  the  SBA  Administrator  do 
likewise. 

ARA  on  September  18,  1964,  imple- 
mented the  policy  by  issuing  Administra- 
tor's Order  No.  14  on  procedures  for  esti- 
mating employment  expected  to  result 
from  financial  assistance  projects.  The 
order  provides  detailed  instructions  to 
ARA  personnel  on  the  evaluation,  sub- 
stantiation, periodic  review,  and  adjust- 
ment of  estimates  of  employment  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  projects. 

GAO  conceded  that  these  corrective 
measures  should  result  in  more  reliable 
appraisals  of  the  probable  number  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  be  generated 
by  the  projects  in  the  various  redevelop- 
ment areas. 

GAO    REPORT    OF    DECEMBER    30,     1964 
INEFFECTIVE   ACTION   TAKEN    IN   APPROVING   AND 
ADMINISTERING     A     LOAN     TO     VINELAND     AND 
SOUTH  JERSEY  COOPERATIVE  EGG  AUCTION  AND 
POULTRY   ASSOCIATION,    INC. 

The  Administrator  of  ARA,  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
makes  loans  to  aid  in  financing  industrial 
or  commercial  projects  located  in  desig- 
nated redevelopment  areas  which  can 
reasonably  be  calculated  to  provide  per- 
manent employment.  ARA  procedures 
specify  that  financial  assistance  will  be 
authorized  only  after  assurances  are  re- 
ceived regarding  the  expected  increase  in 
permanent  new  employment.  ARA  felt 
that  a  statement  by  a  potential  borrower 
in  wilting  specifically  reporting  the  an- 
ticipated permanent  new  employment 
was  satisfactory  assurance  as  to  the  ex- 
pected employment  effect  of  ARA  proj- 
ects. 

GAO  advised  that  their  review  dis- 
closed that  the  ARA  took  certain  ineffec- 
tive action  in  approving  and  administer- 
ing a  loan  of  $42,250  under  section  6  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  the  Vine- 
land  and  South  Jersey  Cooperative  Egg 
Auction  &  Poultry  Association,  Inc.,  in 
Vineland,  N.J.  GAO  felt  that  in  proc- 
essing a  loan  for  appi-oval  neither  the 
ARA  nor  the  delegate  agency.  Small 
Business  Administration  adequately  ex- 
amined into  the  number  of  employment 
opportunities  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  project.  The 
loan  was  approved  in  May  1962  on  the 
basis  that  existing  employment  would  be 
maintained  and  27  new  jobs  would  be 
created.  As  of  March  1964,  there  had 
been,  instead,  a  reduction  of  8  jobs  since 
loan  approval. 

GAO  alleged  that  SBA  disbursement 
of  ARA  loan  funds  contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions stipulated  in  the  ARA  approved 
loan  authorization  was  improper  and  re- 
sulted in  the  excessive  disbursement  of 
Federal  funds  totaling  about  $18,000 
to  the  above-mentioned  organization. 
GAO's  review  of  the  boiTower's  records 
show  that  the  conditions  of  the  loan  au- 
thorization had  not  been  met  at  the  time 
the  full  amount  was  disbursed,  project 
costs  having  amounted  to  only  $43,493 
rather  than  $65,000. 

Section  6  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce acting  through  the  ARA  Admin- 
istrator to  make  commercial  or  indus- 
trial loans  to  borrowers  provided  that 
such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project. 
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GAO  found  that  fiinds  available  to  the 
borrower  from  private  sources,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  project,  were  not  utilized  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  Conse- 
quently ARA  authorized  the  loan  which 
was  $9,750  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  which  would  have 
otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  provides  that  financial  assistance  vm- 
der  the  act  shall  not  be  extended  if  assist- 
ance is  otherwise  available  from  private 
lenders  on  reasonable  terms. 

Action  taken:  ARA  by  letter  of  April 
25.  1965.  stated  that  SBA  had  acknowl- 
edged that  the  funds  in  question  were 
in  fact  disbursed  contrary  to  the  ARA 
authorization.  However,  SBA  had  re- 
ported that  inasmuch  as  the  funds  were 
being  used  for  the  general  purposes  in- 
tended, the  borrower  was  permitted  to 
retain  them. 

As  recommended  by  GAO,  ARA  asked 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
evaluate  employment  opportunities  as 
part  of  future  investigations,  and  ARA 
Issued  a  policy  concerning  the  maxi- 
mum participation  of  private  lenders  in 
the  ARA  program. 

GAO  REPORT  OF  JANUARY    12.    1965 

INADEQUATE  EVALUATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITIES TO  BE  CREATED  BY  TWO  INDUS- 
TRIAL   AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

GAO  found  that  the  Administrator  of 
ARA  had  approved  Federal  loans  for  two 
industrial  projects  without  having  ade- 
quately evaluated  the  permanent  new 
employment  opportunities  to  be  created 
by  each  project.  One  of  these  projects 
was  a  plastics  manufacturing  plant 
which  requested  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance In  June  1962.  The  other  Industrial 
project  was  a  seafood  processing  plant 
where  a  request  was  made  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  August  1961.  Both 
the  ARA  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  responsible  for 
can-ying  out  certain  functions  and  duties 
in  the  area  redevelopment  program,  had 
placed  almost  complete  reliance  upon  the 
applicant's  representations  as  to  the 
number  of  new  jobs  to  be  created  by  the 
projects.  GAO  felt  proper  analysis  of 
the  available  information  regarding  the 
plastics  plant  would  have  shown  that 
only  165  new  employment  opportunities 
coVd  reasonably  have  been  expected 
rather  than  the  450  anticipated  by  the 
loan  applicant.  They  also  felt  that  only 
126  new  employment  opportunities  could 
have  been  expected  In  the  seafood  proc- 
essing plant  loan  rather  than  the  350 
jobs  the  applicant  had  initially  esti- 
mated. 

ARA  procedures  specify  that  financial 
assistance  be  authorized  only  after  as- 
surances are  received  that  permanent 
new  employment  opportunities  would  be 
created.  With  respect  to  loans  for  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  facilities,  ARA 
considered  that  statements  by  the  po- 
tential borrowers,  in  writing,  specifically 
reporting  the  anticipated  new  permanent 
employment  opportunities  were  satisfac- 
tory assurance  as  to  the  expected  em- 
ployment effect  of  Area  Redevelopment 
projects.  ARA  required  also  that  appli- 
cants for  loans  furnish  projections  of 


annual  Income  and  expense  for  their 
projects. 

Action  taken:  ARA  agreed  with  GAO's 
conclusion  that  ARA's  and  SBA's  reviews 
of  employment  potential  should  not  place 
almost  complete  reliance  upon  the  appli- 
cant's representations  as  to  the  number 
of  jobs  to  be  created  by  the  project. 

By  way  of  implementation,  ARA  on 
September  18,  1964,  issued  Administra- 
tor s  Order  No.  14  which  related  to  pro- 
cedures for  estimating  employment  ex- 
pected to  result  from  ARA  financially 
assisted  projects.  The  order  provides 
detailed  instructions  to  ARA  personnel 
on  the  evaluation,  substantiation,  peri- 
odic review,  and  adjustment  of  estimates 
of  employment. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tor also  agreed  with  GAO's  further  pro- 
posal and,  on  October  26,  1964,  requested 
SBA  to  make  the  evaluation  of  the  num- 
ber of  new  job  opportunities  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  generated 
by  proposed  projects  a  formal  require- 
ment of  all  financial  investigations  un- 
dertaken for  ARA  by  the  delegate  agency. 
SBA  agreed  to  do  so. 

GAO  REPORT  OF  JANUARY  25.  1965 

DEFICIENT  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  WHICH   RESULT- 
ED IN  APPROVAL  OF  UNNEEDED  GRANT 

This  report  deals  with  a  GAO  review 
of  circumstances  under  which  the  ARA 
authorized  a  grant  of  $118,000  to  the 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic facilities  to  serve  an  industrial  plant, 
despite  the  availability  of  financial  in- 
formation which  showed  that  the  project 
could  have  been  undertaken  without 
Federal  grant  assistance. 

In  December  1962,  the  pueblo  of  La- 
guna, an  Indian  tribe,  submitted  to  ARA 
a  proposal  requesting  financial  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  construction  an  ac- 
cess road  and  water,  sewer  and  gas  facili- 
ties to  serve  a  new  industrial  plant 
which  the  pueblo  planned  to  build  for 
lease  to  an  electronic  parts  manufac- 
turer, and  a  public  housing  project.  In 
the  project  proiX)sal  submitted  to  ARA 
for  grant  assistance  the  pueblo  stated 
that  it  was  unable  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  the  public  facilities  themselves. 
However,  it  was  noted  that  prior  to  re- 
questing ARA  financial  assistance  the 
grantee  had  obligated  a  total  of  $940,000 
of  tribal  funds  pursuant  to  agreements 
between  itself  and  the  electronic  parts 
manufacturer.  It  was  also  noted  that 
a  Community  Facilities  Administration — 
delegate  agency — employee  during  his 
attendance  at  a  tribal  council  meeting 
learned  that  the  grantee  was  "one  of  the 
wealthiest  Indian  tribes  in  the  country" 
due  to  the  income  received  from  the  lease 
of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  upon 
which  uranium  had  been  discovered  and 
was  being  mined.  GAO  pointed  out  that 
the  grantee's  cash  balance  at  the  end 
of  1962  was  $1,213,652  and  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  grantee's  investment  in 
stocks  and  bonds  at  the  end  of  1962  was 
$9,867,685. 

In  August  1963,  CFA  recommended  to 
ARA  that  inasmuch  as  the  above  assets 
had  not  been  reported  previously,  the 
grant  contract  be  rescinded  and  a  loan 
of  $118,000  be  offered.  ARA  declined  to 
accept  CFA's  recommendation  and  di- 


rected CFA  to  proceed  with  the  approved 
project. 

Action  taken:  ARA  by  letter  agreed 
with  the  GAO  position  that  financial 
statements  from  applicants  for  grants 
should  be  analyzed  to  determine  the 
amount  and  sources  of  income,  the  pur- 
pose of  disbursements,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  net  worth.  Agency  added  that 
ARA  employees  had  been  informed  of 
the  importance  of  such  analysis  in  con- 
sidering  grant   applications. 

ARA  also  asked  the  Commissioner, 
Community  Facilities  Administration,  to 
bring  the  matter  to  attention  of  em- 
ployees Involved  in  processing  ARA  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance. 

GAO    REPORT    OF    MARCH     9,     1965 

NEED  FOR  BASIC  IMPROVEMENT  OF  (ARA)  AC- 
COUNTING SYSTEM  TO  ENABLE  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  ADEQUATE  FINANCIAL  INFORMA- 
TION 

GAO  report  of  March  9,  1965,  found 
that  basic  improvement  in  the  ARA  sy.s- 
tem  was  needed  to  enable  the  agency  to 
provide  reliable  and  meaningful  financial 
information  for  use  by  Administration 
in  controlling  and  appraising  ARA  pro- 
gram's performance. 

In  light  of  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950.  ARA  accounting  system  did 
not  provide  for  development  of  costs  by 
activities  and  functions.  Also,  delegate 
agencies  were  not  required  to  report  their 
administrative  expenses  to  Administra- 
tion by  si>ecific  program  activities  per- 
formed on  ARA's  behalf  nor  did  all  these 
agencies  report  such  expenses  on  an  ac- 
crual basis. 

The  deficiencies  discovered  by  GAO 
were  "of  such  significance  as  to  preclude 
approval  of  the  accounting  system.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  curtailed  our  review  pend- 
ing thorough  review  of  the  system  by 
respHjnsible  ofBcials." 

Action  taken:  Administrator  advised 
GAO  that  ARA  would  begin  immediately 
to  design  an  accounting  system  that 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  account  for 
program  activities  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  would  thereafter  ask  dele- 
gate agencies  to  provide  program  cost 
data  in  like  manner. 

GAO   REPORT   OF   MARCH   31,    1964 
UNNECESSARY     GRANT     APPROVED    TO     ASSIST    IN 
FINANCING    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    KEYSTONE 
INDUSTRIAL    PARK    OF    THE    SCRANTON    LACKA- 
WANNA  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING  CO. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
alleges  that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration erroneously  made  a  grant 
of  $322,000  to  SLIBCO — Scranton  Lacka- 
wanna Industrial  Building  Co. — a  private 
developmental,  nonprofit  corporation 
owned  entirely  by  the  Scranton,  Pa., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Purpose  was  to 
aid  in  construction  of  an  Industrial  park. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that,  In  determining  whether  a  loan, 
rather  than  a  grant  should  be  made,  the 
delegate  agency  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  Community  Facil- 
ities Administration,  failed  to  consider 
certain  significant  financial  resources 
available  to  the  grantee,  which  It  derived 
from  operations.  In  contrast,  the 
grantee's  total  financial  resources  were 
given  significant  weight  by  the  Area  Re- 
development   Administration    and    the 


Small  Business  Administration  in  de- 
termining the  grantee's  loan  repayment 
ability  in  connection  with  its  separate 
request  for  a  loan,  under  section  6  of  the 
act,  to  assist  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plant  building. 

It  was  contended  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration's  own  "Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Guidelines"  of  May 
1962,  the  grant  part  of  the  above  under- 
taking should  have  been  turned  down  in 
view  of  the  act's  requirement  that  in  all 
cases  "a  loan  be  made  for  the  maximum 
amoimt  that  can  reasonably  be  repaid  In 
preference  to  a  grant." 

Action  taken:  In  reply  letter  dated 
April  22,  1965,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  stated  that  it  will  record 
the  Comptroller  General's  recommenda- 
tion so  that  it  will  be  available  for  con- 
sideration later,  should  an  extending 
program  of  grant  assistance  be  recom- 
mended by  Congress  on  terms  comparable 
to  the  present  law.  Meanwhile,  no  ap- 
propriated funds  or  authorization  re- 
mained for  extending  grant  assistance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

GAO    RETORT    DATED    APRIL    1965 
POSSIBLE  NEED  FOR  CLARIFICATION  OP  STATUTORY 
PROVISION  LIMITING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL 
FINANCIAL      ASSISTANCE      TO      INDUSTRIAL      OR 
COMMERCIAL    PROJECTS 

In  GAO's  review  of  activity  of  the  ARA 
under  section  6  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  they  fotmd  that  for  projects 
Involving  the  expansion  or  improvement 
of  industrial  or  commercial  facilities 
owned  by  an  applicant,  the  Administra- 
tion has  Interpreted  the  statutory  pro- 
vision which  limits  Federal  financing  to 
65  percent  of  aggregate  project  costs  to 
permit,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
inclusion  in  project  costs  of  all  or  part 
of  the  value  of  the  applicant's  existing 
land  and  facilities.  As  a  result  of  this 
interpretation  of  law,  the  Administration 
has  in  a  number  of  cases  approved  Fed- 
eral financing  of  more  than  65  percent 
and  in  some  cases  100  percent  of  the 
new  capital  expenditures  required  for 
Industrial  or  commercial  area  redevelop- 
ment projects. 

GAO  feels  that  although  the  language 
of  the  statute  and  Its  legislative  history 
are  not  clear  in  this  respect,  they  believe 
that  the  legislative  Intent  may  have  been 
to  limit  Federal  financing  to  65  percent 
of  the  new  capital  expenditures  required 
for  a  project  and  to  require  the  remain- 
ing 35  percent  of  the  funds  needed  for 
new  capital  expenditures  be  secured  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

Proposed  legislation— H.R.  6991— sec- 
tion 6(b)  (9) ,  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  would  provide  that  loan  assistance 
not  exceed  65  percent  of  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring  or 
developing  land  and  facilities  and  of 
constructing,  altering,  converting,  reha- 
bilitating, or  enlarging  the  building  or 
buildings  of  a  particular  project. 

GAO  Is  recommending  that  Congress 
in  considering  the  specific  section  In 
question  In  H.R.  6991  clarify  the  Intend- 
ed application  of  the  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  Industrial  or 
commerical  projects  Involving  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities. 


GAO  feels  that  since  the  objective  of 
the  act  is  to  assist  In  providing  new  em- 
ployment opportunities,  the  Congress 
may  have  Intended  that  aggregate  proj- 
ect costs  include  only  the  cost  of  those 
items  which  reasonably  must  be  acquired, 
constructed,  or  developed  and  the  value 
of  that  property  which  reasonably  must 
be  newly  committed  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional employment  opportvmities  con- 
templated. If  this  was  the  intent,  the 
value  of  previously  acquired  assets  owned 
by  an  applicant,  which  are  not  to  be 
dedicated  to  a  new  use  in  connection 
with  the  project  but  rather  are  to  be 
continued  in  their  previous  use,  should 
not  be  included  in  an  aggregate  project 
cost.  The  applicant's  investment  in 
such  existing  assets  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  such  assets  to  employment  in  the 
area  would  in  all  probability  remain  the 
same  irrespective  of  whether  the  project 
was  imdertaken. 

Action  taken:  ARA  advised  GAO  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  the  possible  need 
for  such  clarification  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

GAO    REPORT  DATED  APRIL   30,    1965 
FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNNECESSARY  PROJ- 
ECT     COSTS      RESULTING      FROM      FAILUBK      TO 
PROPERLY  RECOGNIZE  EFFECT  OF  INTERCORPO- 
RATE OWNERSHIP 

The  ARA  approved  and  disbursed  a 
loan  of  $355,000  to  Far  West  Fisheries. 
Inc.,  Anacortes,  Washington,  to  assist  In 
financing  the  purchase  and  Improvement 
of  an  existing  salmon  cannery,  although 
$500,000  of  the  $700,000  total  project 
cost  was  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower  to 
its  parent  corporation  for  the  plant 
which  was  owned  and  being  operated  by 
the  parent  coi-poratlon.  GAO  advised 
that  ARA  and  the  delegate  agency. 
Small  Business  Administration,  were 
aware  that  an  intercorporate  relation- 
ship might  exist  which  would  negate 
the  justification  for  Federal  assistance 
in  financing  the  total  project  as  pro- 
posed. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  neither 
agency  made  a  sufficient  review  subse- 
quent to  the  incorporation  of  the  bor- 
rower to  disclose  the  true  relationship 
between  the  two  corporations. 

The  ARA  stated  that  the  contemplated 
purchase  of  the  plant  by  the  borrower 
was  bona  fide  at  the  time  the  loan  was 
approved  and  that  It  was  not  aware  of 
the  control  of  the  borrower  by  the  parent 
company  until  after  about  $335,000  of 
the  $355,000  Federal  loan  had  been  dis- 
bursed. 

GAO  feels  that  it  Is  evident  that  the 
review  efforts  by  the  ARA  and  the  SBA 
were  largely  ineffective,  especially  in 
view  of  the  ARA's  stated  concern  as  to 
the  relationship  between  the  borrower 
and  the  parent  company  and  the  fact 
that  the  borrower  was  not  yet  In- 
corporated at  the  time  the  loan  was 
authorized. 

GAO  recommends  that  whenever  a 
loan  is  authorized  prior  to  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  prospective  borrower,  the 
ownership  Interest  and /or  corporate 
composition  of  the  prospective  borrower 
be  specifically  reviewed  at  the  time  of 
loan  closing  and  a  positive  finding  be 
made  that  the  relationship  of  the  bor- 
rower to  any  party  having  an  Interest  In 
the  project  is  not  such  as  would  adversely 


affect  the  justification  for  the  requested 
financial  assistance.  GAO  also  recom- 
mends a  provision  making  the  preceding 
finding  by  the  SBA  a  condition  precedent 
to  disbursement  of  loan  funds. 

Action  taken:  ARA  and  the  delegate 
agency,  SBA,  each  agreed  with  GAO's 
finding  and  with  GAO's  proposal  that 
the  case  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Individuals  responsible  for  actions  taken 
thereon. 

In  addition,  SBA  admonished  the  staff 
members  responsible  for  the  handling  of 
the  case,  and  has  issued  remedial  instruc- 
tions Intended  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  such  a  situation.  Loan  specialists  will 
be  held  responsible  in  future  for  Identi- 
fying any  Intercompany  relationship 
encountered  while  processing  ARA  loan 
applications,  and  for  investigating  any 
Indications  of  change  in  Interests  of  In- 
dividuals or  of  the  applicants'  corporate 
structure  subsequent  to  approval  of  an 
ARA  loan. 

GAO  REPORT  OF  MAY  3,  1965 
GAO    REPORT    ENTITLED    OVERSTATEMENT    OF    JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES    ESTIMATED    TO   BE   CRBIATED   IN 
ECONOMICALLY   DEPRESSED   AREAS 

GAO  review  of  section  6  projects  of  the 
ARA  was  predicated  upon  information 
which  the  ARA  presented  in  hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  ARA  reported  that  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  285  loans  had  been  approved 
which  it  was  estimated  would  create 
34,168  jobs  after  1  year  of  operation. 

GAO's  review  of  80  projects  which  had 
received  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  and  where  the  facilities 
provided  by  such  assistance  had  been  in 
operation  for  1  year  as  of  September  1964 
disclosed  that  these  projects  had  actually 
created  4.912  jobs,  whereas  the  ARA  re- 
ported that  9,539  jobs  would  be  created 
within  that  time.  The  Agency's  estimate 
of  jobs  exceeded  the  actual  number  by 
approximately  94  percent.  If  what  GAO 
found  for  the  80  projects  were  true  for  all 
of  the  285  projects,  It  would  appear  that 
the  ARA's  estimate  of  34,168  jobs  to  be 
created  was  overstated  by  approximately 
16,600  jobs. 

GAO  attributed  part  of  the  overstate- 
ments by  ARA  to  the  Agency's  having 
merely  relied  on  the  statements  of  esti- 
mated employment  furnished  by  the  bor- 
rowers, while  making  no  use  of  available 
financial  and  other  information  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  the  estimated  em- 
ployment effect. 

The  GAO  report  made  no  recommen- 
dations, "In  view  of  the  procedures 
Initiated  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  implementation  of 
these  procedures." 

Action  taken :  Subsequent  to  Initiation 
of  GAO's  review,  ARA  on  September  18, 
1964.  issued  new  procedures  for  estimat- 
ing employment  expected  to  result  from 
Its  financial  assistance  projects — Admin- 
istrator's Order  No.  14.  The  order  pro- 
vides detailed  Instructions  to  ARA 
personnel  on  the  evaluation,  substantia- 
tion, periodic  review,  and  adjustment  of 
estimates  of  employment  expected  to 
result  from  the  projects. 

In  addition,  pursuant  to  the  GAO  pro- 
posal, ARA  requested  SBA  to  make  the 
evaluation  of  the  number  of  employment 
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opportunities  which  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  generated  from  proposed 
projects  a  formal  requirement  of  all 
financial  investigations  undertaken  for 
ARA.  SBA  advised  OAO  that  it  would 
carry  out  this  responsibility  as  requested 
by  ARA. 

GAO  expressed  its  belief  that  the  re- 
vised procedures,  if  effectively  imple- 
mented and  administered,  should  result 
in  a  more  reliable  appraisal  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  proposed  projects  on  job 
opportunities  in  redevelopment  areas. 

GAO    REPORT    OF    MAY    6,    1965 
LACK     OP     COMPLIANCE     WITH     STATUTORY     RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR   LOCAL  FINANCIAL  PARTICIPA- 
TION   IN    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

Section  6  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  requires  that  federally  assisted  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  projects  be  par- 
tially financed  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  an  area  or  a  community 
organization.  GAO's  review  disclosed  a 
number  of  projects  for  which  all  or  part 
of  the  required  State  or  community  n- 
nancing  was  in  fact  supplied  by  the  bor- 
rower or  its  piincipals.  It  is  GAO's 
opinion  that  these  financing  arrange- 
ments, although  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration policy  then  in  effect,  were 
not  consistent  with  the  objectives  meant 
to  be  served  by  the  applicable  statutory 
provision,  and  their  approval  by  the  ad- 
ministration was,  therefore,  improper. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  both  prior  and  subse- 
quent to  its  enactment,  shows  that  the 
requirement  for  State  or  community  fi- 
nancial participation  was  intended  to  in- 
sure that  each  project  assisted  under 
section  6  of  the  act  had  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  community  in  which  it  was 
located,  as  evidenced  by  the  willingness 
of  the  State  or  local  government  or  an 
area  or  a  community  organization  to  In- 
vest funds  in  the  project  in  the  amount 
of  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  project 
cost  and  to  assume  a  risk  position  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  GAO's  opinion,  the  mere  channel- 
ing of  funds  of  the  borrower  or  of  others 
having  an  interest  in  the  project  sub- 
stantially identical  to  that  of  the  bor- 
rower through  a  local  development  cor- 
poration and  back  into  the  borrower's 
project,  without  such  corporation's  un- 
dertaking a  bona  fide  financial  risk  with 
respect  to  the  project,  does  not  constitute 
compliance  with  the  tenns  of  section  6 
(b)(9)(B)  of  the  act. 

GAO  feels  that  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  only  effective  means  of  achieving  the 
purpose  is  to  require  that  the  10-percent 
funds  secured  for  each  future  section  6 
project  constitute  a  bona  fide  investment 
by  State  or  local  government  or  an  area 
or  community  organization  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  aforementioned  sec- 
tion of  the  act.  GAO  feels  that  the  only 
effective  means  would  be  to  prohibit 
prospective  borrowers  or  others  having 
a  substantial  identical  interest  from  sup- 
plying funds  to  a  local  development  cor- 
poration to  enable  it  to  participate  in  the 
borrower's  project. 

Action  taken:  By  letter  of  April  20, 
1965,  ARA  advised  it  had  suspended  its 
policy  providing  that  a  prospective  bor- 
rower may  contribute  to  an  LDC — local 


development  corporation;  that  this  was 
an  interim  policy  pending  formal  revi- 
sion of  its  policy — see  page  19  of  report. 
Note  that  H.R.  6991,  section  202  de- 
creases the  10  percent  local  contribution 
to  5  percent,  and  that  even  the  latter  may 
be  waived  by  the  Secretary  when  such 
funds  not  available  to  the  project  because 
of  economic  distress  of  the  area. 

CAO  REPORT  OF  MAY  12,  1965 
FEDERAL  LOAN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PLANT  ACQUISI- 
TION AND  IMPROVEMENT  RESULTED  IN  NO  NEW 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  WITHIN  REDE- 
VELOPMENT AREA  IN  WHICH  THE  PLANT  WAS 
LOCATED 

ARA  in  1962  committed  $494,000  to 
assist  the  Josephine  Plywood  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg.  to  acquire  and  improve 
an  industrial — plywood — facility  at 
Happy  Camp.  Calif.  The  loan  was  ap- 
proved and  funds  disbursed  despite 
modification  in  the  original  proposal  by 
the  borrower  which  nullified  the  increase 
in  jobs  originally  estimated  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  proposal. 

As  result.  Federal  loan  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $494,000  were  made  available 
to  a  borrower  for  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  a  plant  which  created 
no  additional  employment  in  the  rede- 
velopment area  in  which  the  plant  was 
located. 

GAO  proposed  that  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administrator  institute  proce- 
dures under  which  any  modification  in 
a  proposed  project  in  connection  with 
which  Federal  loan  assistance  is  granted 
will  be  evaluated  as  to  its  effect  upon 
increased  employment  opportunities. 
GAO  proposed  further  that  the  Admin- 
istrator issue  a  policy  directive  prohibit- 
ing disbursement  of  any  Federal  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  a  project  that  entails 
the  acquisition,  modification,  or  con- 
struction of  facilities  or  equipment  of  a 
nature  which  could  affect  the  number 
of  employment  opportunities  to  be 
created,  until  firm  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  such  facilities  or  equipment 
have  been  reviewed  and  approved  by 
ARA. 

Action  taken :  ARA  agreed  with  GAO's 
first  proposal — new  procedures  to  safe- 
guard against  modifications  in  a  pro- 
posed project  which  would  limit  the 
proposed  increased  job  opportimities — 
but  did  not  comment  specifically  on  the 
second  proposal — re  policy  directive 
blocking  funds  from  ARA  until  borrower 
has  submitted  firm  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  support  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  urge  its  passage. 

This  act  provides  needed  sources  of 
financial  aid  for  helping  certain  local 
areas  in  their  efforts  to  attract  and  stim- 
ulate private  industries. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message: 

Our  basic  task  is  threefold:  to  keep  our 
economy  growing;  to  open  for  all  Americans 
the  opportunity  that  Is  now  enjoyed  by  most 
Americans;  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all. 

The  programs  provided  by  this  act 
represent   an   investment   in   a   better. 


stronger  America.  These  are  not  pro- 
grams for  giveaways — these  are  pro- 
grams for  hope. 

The  area  redevelopment  and  acceler- 
ated public  works  programs,  the  fore- 
runners of  this  legrislation  now  before 
us,  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  combat  the  basic  causes 
of  economic  distress.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  how  valuable  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  program  has  been  to 
Newark  in  its  determined  efforts  to  re- 
build and  revitalize  the  local  economy. 
The  substantial  progress  that  has  been 
made,  under  Newark's  able  officials,  since 
the  city's  designation  as  a  redevelopment 
area  in  August  1964,  confirms  the  need 
for  this  type  of  aid.  It  was  most  unfor- 
tunate that  Newark  and  six  other  major 
cities  with  chronically  high  unemploy- 
ment were  barred  for  so  long  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  program  because  the  larger  labor 
market  areas  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached did  not  overall  meet  the  arbitrary 
6-percent  unemployment  rate.  It  took 
many  long  months  to  obtain  a  new  meas- 
uring stick  for  unemployment  in  major 
cities  and  thereby  entitle  Newark  and  the 
other  cities  to  these  important  benefits. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  eli- 
gibility, I  am  pleased  that  the  legislation 
provides  that  applications  should  not  be 
invalidated  simply  because  an  area's  eli- 
gibility has  been  suddenly  terminated. 
Communities  put  a  great  deal  of  time, 
effort,  and  planning  into  applications  for 
projects  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  waste 
this  important  work.  This  factor  was 
stressed  by  me  when  the  Newark  area 
was  originally  removed  from  eligibility 
under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  In  December  1962.  At  that 
time,  the  19  communities  in  Essex 
County,  as  well  as  the  county  itself,  had 
applied  for,  or  were  considering  projects 
under  the  program  amounting  to  $10 
million  and  the  sudden  termination  of 
eligibility  caused  real  hardship.  It  is 
gratifying  that  the  pending  legislation 
contains  safeguards  against  a  recurrence 
of  this  regrettable  situation. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  warned  against  the  dangerous  prac- 
tice growing  out  of  the  spreading  use  of 
revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  tax- 
free  State  and  local  bonds  to  improper- 
ly abet  private  profitmaking  purposes. 
This  practice  allows  a  locality  to  utilize 
a  Federal  tax  subsidy  to  build  plants 
which  then  are  generally  rented  at  a  cut- 
rate  price  under  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ments to  business  lured  from  other  areas. 
I  introduced  legislation  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  again  in  this  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate these  abuses  in  the  area  of  munici- 
pal industrial  financing  and  end  the 
pirating  of  plants  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. It  is  imperative  that  action  be 
taken  against  this  practice  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  described  as  a  massive  spend- 
ing program.  Our  critics  complain  that 
a  "massive"  public  spending  effort  is  go- 
ing on  for  public  works — necessary  as 
these  are— and  other  community  im- 
provements.   I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman, 


that  we  are  doing  far  from  enough  in 
this  area. 

Let  us  look  specifically  at  sewage  dis- 
posal, an  important  item  in  every  local 
budget. 

During  the  period  1960  to  1963  we 
have  managed  to  raise  our  spending  on 
sewerage  facilities — Federal,  State,  and 
local — from  $1.1  billion  to  $1.4  billion. 
This  increase  of  some  $300  million  is 
admirable,  but  it  becomes  less  so  when 
we  compare  it  to  increases  in  other  areas. 

Actually  our  gross  national  product, 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  all  our  alloca- 
tion decisions,  increased  by  over  $80 
billion  between  1960  and  1963.  Per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  on  auto- 
mobiles alone  increased  by  almost  $4 
billion  during  this  period. 

In  this  perspective,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  anyone  say  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  massive  spending  program  for  sew- 
erage facilities  in  this  country? 

The  accelerated  public  works  program, 
and  the  area  redevelopment  program, 
were  authorized  to  spend  only  $900  mil- 
lion and  $75  million  respectively  for 
grants  for  needed  public  facilities.  In 
contrast,  spending  on  space  exploration 
in  1963  alone  ran  to  $2.5  billion. 

Can  these  efforts,  as  needed  and  wel- 
come as  they  are.  be  considered  "mas- 
sive" spending  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination?  Can  we  honestly  say, 
with  our  GNP  estimated  at  $630  billion, 
that  we  are  in  no  position  to  spend  more 
money  on  needed  public  facilities  and 
other  improvements  in  our  local  com- 
munities? This  act  can  be  a  vital  tool 
to  Newark  and  cities  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  providing  low-cost  land  and 
long-term  financing  to  augment  local  re- 
sources. Newark  has  a  well-established 
economic  base  and  is  located  in  a  very 
desirable  area  for  expansion  of  industrial 
operations. 

In  Newark,  operations  of  many  indus- 
tries have  declined  because  of  technologi- 
cal changes  or  market  declines,  while 
others  have  moved  their  operations  to 
surrounding  areas  leaving  behind  a  core 
of  unemployed  persons  and  low  tax-pro- 
ducing propei-ties.  The  continued  high 
cost  of  supporting  the  unemployed  and 
loss  of  taxable  industrial  enterprise  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  city  to  increase 
taxes  on  industry,  thus  forcing  more  in- 
dustry to  move  and  compounding  the 
problem. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
dependent  on  Newark's  ability  to  expand 
private  industry.  This,  in  turn,  will  de- 
pend on  Newark's  ability  to  make  land 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Newark  Industrial  Development 
Coi-p..  formed  last  year,  has  ob- 
tained the  only  sizable  tract  of  land 
that  can  be  developed.  A  small  injec- 
tion of  Federal  funds,  as  provided  imder 
the  proposed  legislation,  would  make  it 
possible  to  attract  private  investments 
many  times  larger,  and  could  save  many 
thousands  of  dollars  now  being  spent  over 
and  over  for  unemployment  and  welfare 
payments. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours  is  enjoying 
unprecedented  prosperity,  and  American 
private  enterprise  is  continuing  to  in- 
crease its  annual  capital  expenditures 
while  the  gross  national  product  in- 
creases steadily. 


Yet.  amidst  this  affluence,  certain  areas 
are  suffering  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cycle  of  depres- 
sion for  these  areas  is  a  vicious  cycle 
which  feeds  upon  itself.  It  is  high  time 
to  come  to  their  rescue  and  help  them 
to  break  the  pattern  of  economic  distress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  meets 
pressing  problems  in  an  intelligent  and 
purposeful  manner.  Its  passage  is  in 
the  highest  interests  of  our  country's 
economic  growth  and  social  welfare.  I 
again  iu"ge  approval  of  this  vitally 
needed  domestic  economic  aid  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  area  development  and 
a  supporter  of  S.  1648,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  am  gratified  that  the  proposed 
act  rules  out  Federal  aid  to  localities 
using  tax-exempt  industrial  financing  to 
pirate  plants. 

The  committee  report  notes  "the 
dangers  growing  out  of  the  spreading  use 
of  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  tax- 
free  State  and  local  bonds  to  improperly 
abet  private  profitmaking  purposes."  It 
points  out  that  this  practice,  now  au- 
thorized by  38  States,  "allows  a  locality 
to  utilize  a  Federal  tax  subsidy — on  its 
own  initiative  and  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  depressed  or  not — to  build  plants 
which  then  are  generally  rented  at  a 
cutrate  price  under  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangements to  businesses  lured  from 
other  areas." 

While  wholeheartedly  agreeing  with 
the  need  for  more  rapid  industrial  de- 
velopment of  many  States  and  localities, 
I  have  long  believed  that  local  gov- 
ernment do-it-yourself  diversion  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  for  economic  de- 
velopment often  results  in  a  gross  abuse 
of  tax-exemption  privileges.  Because 
few  States  have  acceptable  safeguards 
for  the  interests  of  other  areas,  tax- 
exempt  industrial  bonds  have  frequently 
been  an  instrument  for  plant  pirating 
and  the  "export"  of  unemployment  from 
one  area  of  the  country  to  another.  For 
this  I'eason.  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress  and  again  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress — H.R.  5586 
and  H.R.  5587 — to  curb  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing of  industrial  and  commercial 
facilities.  These  bills  are  now  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  states 
in  its  report  that  misuse  of  the  tax-free 
bond  issuance  privilege  will  not  be  pos- 
sible under  S.  1648,  since  the  act  denies 
any  Federal  aid  for  the  purpose  of  plant 
pirating.  The  report  goes  on,  however, 
to  note  that  tax-free  industrial  financ- 
ing would  not  have  become  a  problem 
had  the  Senate  concurred  in  House  ac- 
tion to  change  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  1954.  Because,  unfortunately, 
the  Senate  failed  to  act  in  1954,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  now  urges  a 
further  consideration  of  the  industrial 
bond  financing  practice  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  S.  1648,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  I 
am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 


in  the  House,  my  bill  being  H.R.  7093. 
This  legislation  would  establish  an 
agency  for  public  works  and  economic 
development,  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  areas  and  regions  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment to  enable  them  to  take  effec- 
tive steps  in  planning  and  financing  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  help  provide  more 
jobs  and  higher  incomes  for  people  who 
live  in  areas  where  jobs  are  scarce  or 
incomes  are  low.  The  bill  is  based  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  three  previous  acts, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
points  out  that  the  economic  develop- 
ment aspect  of  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion program  is  still  sorely  needed  in 
order  to  help  the  chronically  distressed 
areas  acquire  the  environmental  or  de- 
velopment facilities  needed  to  support 
their  self-help  efforts  to  develop  more 
jobs.  The  bill  before  us  retains  many 
features  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  of  1962,  but  is  more  restrictive 
as  to  area  eligibility  than  its  predecessor, 
and  it  requires  with  respect  to  most 
projects  a  general  relationship  to  overall 
economic  development.  I  will  support 
the  Sisk  amendment  which  eases  the 
eligibility  restrictions  from  areas  of  "sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment" 
to  areas  of  "substantial  imemployment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  was  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  communities  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  the 
projects  in  my  area  approved  under  the 
APW  program : 

Hampden  County:  Flrehouse.  $18,000;  fish 
facilities,  $15,000;  headquarters  building, 
$20,000;  access  facilities,  $5,000;  Agawam, 
interceptor  sewer,  $151,000;  sewer  facilities, 
$154,000;  Chlcopee,  electric  system,  $235,000; 
street  ImprovemeiUf,  $250,000;  East  Long- 
meadow,  street  construction,  $46,000;  Long 
Meadow,  water  facilities,  $186,000;  Palmer, 
water  supply,  $81,000;  town  hall,  $126,000;' 
Springfield,  street  repairs,  $250,000;  sidewalk 
construction,  $211,000;  sanitary  sewer,  $146,- 
000;  street  facilities.  $28,000;  street  improve- 
ments, $765,000;  West  Springfield,  highway 
garage.  $23,000;  water  facilities,  $37,000. 

Hampshire  County:  South  Hadley,  enlarge 
town  offices,  $46,000;  municipal  building, 
$89,000;  water  system,  $88,000;  service  build- 
ing, $24,000;  street  improvements,  $47,000; 
Ware,  sewage  treatment  plant,  $313,000;  total 
estimated  man -months  of  work,  1,063. 

Worcester  County:  Warren,  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  $241,000;  sewer  faculties. 
$198,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  offers  a 
comprehensive  program  of  grants  and 
loans  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities,  loans  and  other  assistance  for 
commercial  and  industrial  facilities, 
technical  assistance,  planning  assistance 
for  appropriate  economic  and  geographic 
areas  of  all  sizes,  and  encouragement  for 
depressed  areas  to  combine  with  their 
more  prosperous  neighbors  for  the  l>ene- 
fit  of  all.  I  think  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent approach,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 
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Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
House  will  learn  from  experience.  It  will 
vote  against  the  pending  bill. 

None  of  us  can  quarrel  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bill— that  is.  to  help  areas  of 
high  unemployment  revivify  their  econ- 
omies and  find  jobs  for  their  people— but 
we  have  an  obligation  to  compare  the 
objectives  with  the  actual  performance. 
And.  on  this  basis,  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  deserves  the  support  of  the  House. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  will  recall.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  House  defeated  simi- 
lar legislation  to  expand  and  enlarge  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  1963.  We 
did  so  at  that  time  on  the  strength  of 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  act  was  not 
accomplishing  what  Congress  had  in- 
tended. With  two  additional  years  of 
experience  under  the  ARA  and  its  com- 
panion program,  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act.  I  believe  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  we  acted  wisely  In 
1963  and  should  do  so  again. 

The  change  of  name  does  not  change 
the  character  of  the  programs  contained 
In  this  legislation.  Combining  two  pro- 
grams in  one  is  no  kind  of  bargain. 
While  it  may  double  the  few  virtues  in- 
volved, it  also  doubles  the  many  more 
vices.  And  it  does  so  at  a  price — $3,325 
biUion— which,  if  we  were  not  becoming 
so  accustomed  these  days  to  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar programs,  would  lead  us  to 
gag  at  the  high  cost  of  failure. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  rationaliza- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  that  because  the 
area  redevelopment  and  accelerated 
public  works  programs  may  have  done 
some  good,  we  should  close  our  eyes  to 
the  waste,  favoritism,  and  injustice  these 
programs  have  brought.  Because  there 
are  better  ways  of  fighting  poverty. 
There  are  more  effective  methods  of 
bringing  hope  and  opportunity  to  those 
who  have  been  deprived.  There  are 
shorter,  straighter  roads  to  increased 
employment  and  more  general 
prosperity. 

I  speak  as  one  who  is  willing  to  spend 
the  money  authorized  by  this  bill,  and 
much  more,  in  pursuit  of  justice  and 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  lived  in 
poverty.  But  I  cannot  believe  we  ad- 
vance the  war  against  poverty  by  throw- 
ing our  money  away,  by  perpetuating  the 
inefficiencies  and  inequities  which  have 
so  discouragingly  characterized  the  pro- 
grams we  are  asked  to  expand. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  opposing 
this  bill,  and  the  minority  report  states 
them  very  convincingly.  Having  fol- 
lowed these  programs,  especially  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  very  closely  over 
the  past  several  years,  however,  my  own 
opposition  is  founded  on  this  basic  con- 
sideration: 

That  the  programs  have  hurt  my  State 
and  my  congressional  district,  weakened 
our  economy,  and  deprived  some  of  our 
people  of  their  employment  by  encour- 
aging industry  to  leave  and  by  providing 
unfair  advantages  to  other  areas  and  to 
competing  companies. 

Under  the  ARA  program,  for  instance, 
one  of  my  district's  major  employers 
abandoned  his  plant  and  his  workers, 
moved  to  a  redevelopment  area  in 
another  State,  and  received  substantial 
Federal  assistance  in  the  training  of  new 
workers. 


Again  luider  the  ARA  program,  one  of 
the  country's  leading  shoe  manufac- 
turers— noted  for  its  antiunion.  anti- 
Negro,  and  low-wage  employment 
policies — built  a  big  new  plant  in  a  rural 
midwestem  community  solely  on  the 
strength  of  the  huge  Federal  subsidy  it 
received,  and  this  at  a  time  of  heavy  un- 
employment in  the  shoe  industry,  of 
much  unused  plant  capacity,  and  of  sub- 
stantial overproduction. 

Even  today,  ARA  is  still  at  it.  It  is  ac- 
tively considering — and  has  given  many 
opponents  the  impression  it  wants  to  ap- 
prove— a  $2.6  million  loan  to  one  of  the 
largest  broiler  producers  in  the  poultry 
industry,  despite  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
try Is  greatly  overproducing,  that  the 
new  facility  will  add  substantially  to 
industry  capacity,  that  the  Industry  In 
general  is  strongly  opposed,  that  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  has  been  trying  to 
restrict  broiler  production,  and.  finally, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  proposed  facil- 
ity would  be  located  In  an  area  no  longer 
among  those  which  qualify  for  ARA  as- 
sistance due  to  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  altogether  too 
typical  of  the  kind  of  operation  ARA  has 
engaged  in.  The  record  is  depressingly 
long — and  dociimented  by  Congress'  own 
Investigative  arm,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office — that  ARA  has  frequently  cre- 
ated more  Unemployment  than  new  em- 
ployment, that  it  has  grossly  inflated  its 
reports  of  new  jobs,  that  It  has  violated 
Its  own  regulations  and  ignored  the 
standards  and  qualifications  prescribed 
by  Congress,  that  it  has  openly  and  ad- 
mittedly based  its  decisions  on  political 
considerations,  that  it  has  put  a  major 
share  of  resources  into  areas  which  are 
not  truly  depressed  and  projects — like 
motels,  hotels,  resorts — which  have  only 
limited  employment  potential,  that  It 
has  provided  financing  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense for  some  of  the  most  affluent  pri- 
vate enterprises  in  America,  and  that  It 
has  subsidized  unfair  and  harmful 
competition. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  rec- 
ord warrants  the  ending  of  the  program, 
rather  than  Its  extension. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  bill  and  the  committee  substitute  will 
be  read  by  title  Instead  of  by  section. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
substitute  reported  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965". 

STATEMENT    OF    PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  Is  vital  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  regions, 
counties,  and  communities  are  suffering  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemplojraaent  and 
underemployment;  that  such  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  cause  hardship 
to  many  Individuals  and  their  families,  and 


waste  Invaluable  human  resources;  that  to 
overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, In  cooperation  with  the  States,  should 
help  areas  and  regions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unempl03rment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  take  effective  steps  In  planning  and 
financing  their  public  works  and  economic 
development;  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. Including  grants  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities  to  communities.  In- 
dustries, enterprises,  and  individuals  In  areas 
needing  development  should  enable  such 
areas  to  help  themselves  lasting  Improve- 
ment and  enhance  the  domestic  prosperity 
by  the  establishment  of  stable  and  dlversi- 
slfled  local  economies  and  Improved  local 
conditions,  provided  that  such  assistance  Is 
preceded  by  and  consistent  with  sound,  long- 
range  economic  planning;  and  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  new  employment 
opportunities  should  be  created  by  develop- 
ing and  expanding  new  and  existing  public 
works  and  other  facilities  and  resources 
rather  than  by  merely  transferring  jobs  from 
one  area  of  the  United  States  to  another. 

TTTLE    1 GRANTS    FOR    PT7BLIC    WORKS    AND    DE- 
VELOPMENT   FACILrnES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  In- 
dian tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  association  representing  any  re- 
development area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary)    Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  direct  grants  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments for  public  works,  public  service,  or  de- 
velopment facility  usage,  and  the  acquisition, 
construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  ex- 
pansion, or  Improvement  of  such  facilities, 
Including  related  machinery  and  equipment, 
within  a  redevelopment  area.  If  he  finds 
that^- 

(A)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought  will  directly  or  Indirectly 
(1)  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities,  In 
the  area  where  such  project  Is  or  will  be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  Industrial  or  commercial  plants 
or  faculties,  (11)  otherwise  assist  In  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  long-term  employment 
opportunities  for  such  area,  or  (ill)  primarily 
benefit  the  long-term  unemployed  and  mem- 
bers of  low-Income  families  or  otherwise 
substantially  fvirther  the  objectives  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964: 

(B)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
quested win  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
orea,  or  part  thereof,  In  which  It  Is.  or  will 
be,  located;  and 

(C)  the  area  for  which  a  project  Is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  as  provided  In 
section  202(b)  (10)  and  such  project  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program; 

(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  In  order 
to  enable  the  States  and  other  entitles  with- 
in redevelopment  areas  to  take  maxlmimti 
advantage  of  designated  Federal  grant-ln- 
ald  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined),  di- 
rect grants-in-aid  authorized  under  this 
section,  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
authorized  by  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666,  as  amend- 
ed), and  the  eleven  watersheds  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 
1944,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (58  Stat. 
887),  for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 
v/hlch,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  hereof,  the 
amount  of  any  direct  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  supplementary 
grant  under  this  section  for  any  project 
shall  not  exceed  the  applicable  percentage 
established  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  non- 
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Federal  share  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any 
such  project  (Including  assmnptlons  of 
debt)  be  less  than  20  per  centum  of  such 
cost.  Supplementary  grants  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  by  Increas- 
ing the  amounts  of  direct  grants  authorized 
under  this  section  or  by  the  payment  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
re.sponslble  for  the  administration  of  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  programs.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  requirement  as  to  the  amount  or 
sources  of  non-Federal  funds  that  may 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram involved,  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  piir- 
pose  of  Increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  specific  projects  in  redevelopment  areas 
under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maxi- 
mum portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
The  term  "designated  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,"  as  used  In  this  subsection,  means 
such  existing  or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  assisting  In  the  construction  or 
equipping  of  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
designate  as  eligible  for  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  section.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  any  supplementary  grant  avail- 
able to  any  project  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
relative  needs  of  the  area,  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  assisted,  and  the  amount  of 
such  fair  user  charges  or  other  revenues  as 
the  project  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
generate  in  excess  of  those  which  would 
amortize  the  local  share  of  initial  costs  and 
provide  for  its  successful  operation  and  main- 
tenance  (including  depreciation). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
(1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  eligible  areas  and  the  dioratlon 
of  such  unemployment  and  (2)  the  income 
levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of  under- 
employment in  eligible  areas. 

(e)  Except  for  projects  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  no  financial  assistance  shall 
be  extended  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  public  service  or  development  facility 
which  would  compete  with  an  existing  pri- 
vately owned  public  utility  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges  subject 
to  regulation  by  a  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
body,  unless  the  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  facility  for  which  the  financial  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  extended  there  Is  a  need  for  an 
increase  in  such  service  (taking  Into  con- 
sideration reasonably  foreseeable  future 
needs)  which  the  existing  public  utility  is 
not  able  to  meet  through  Its  existing  facilities 
or  through  an  expansion  which  it  agrees  to 
undertake. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  will  assm-e  that  appropriate  local 
governmental  authorities  have  been  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment upon  proposed  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  102.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

Sec.  103.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  any  project  in  any  area  which  Is  within 
the  "Appalachian  region"  (as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965)  which  Is 
approved  for  assistance  under  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  104.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  not  to 


exceed  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  I  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man include  section  2  as  well  as  title  I? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes,  section  2  as  well 
as  title  I. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  it  wUl  be  the  gen- 
tleman's intention  to  move  that  the 
Committee  rise  immediately? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
economically  distressed  areas  and  re- 
gions, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  S.  1648. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  made  in  debate  on  the  bill 
S.  1648  and  inclade  certain  tables  and 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BASEBALL  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  100 

Whereas  a  nationwide  organization  of 
American  Legion   Jiinlor  baseball   was  first 


proposed  as  a  program  of  service  to  the  youth 
of  America  at  the  annual  department  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  held  In  Mil- 
bank,  South  Dakota,  In  1925;  and 

Whereas,  since  the  organization  of  this 
program,  which  has  been  established 
throughout  the  United  States,  there  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  million  youths  of 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  under  who  have 
participated  in  the  program;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  Junior  base- 
ball program  performs  a  vital  service  to  our 
youth  by  offering  them  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  physical  fitness,  to  de- 
velop personal  responsibility  and  good  citi- 
zenship, to  learn  the  value  of  teamwork  and 
mutual  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  acquire  In- 
dividual proficiency  and  an  opportunity  to 
advance  to  a  professional  career  In  the  sport 
of  baseball;  and 

Whereas  the  annual  American  Legion 
World  Series  for  1965  will  be  held  at  Aber- 
deen, South  Dakota,  during  the  period  from 
August  31  through  September  6:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  honor  of  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion  baseball  program,  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
from  August  31  through  September  6  In 
1965,  as  "National  American  Legion  Base- 
ball Week",  and  Inviting  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  to  Issue  similar 
proclamations. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  extend  my  warmest  thanks  to  my 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado tMr.  Rogers]  ,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary which  is  concerned  with  this 
legislation;  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
McCuLLocH]  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  willing  cooper- 
ation in  expediting  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100. 

Purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  period  from  August  31  through 
September  6,  1965,  as  "National  Amer- 
ican Legion  Baseball  Week." 

I  am  certain  the  President,  as  a  de- 
votee of  our  great  national  pastime,  will 
take  prompt  action  to  issue  such  a  proc- 
lamation in  recognition  of  one  of  this 
country's  greatest  youth  programs — a 
program  born,  I  am  proud  to  say,  at  Mil- 
bank,  S.  Dak.,  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict on  July  17,  1925. 

This  proclamation  will  mark  the  40th 
year  that  American  Legion  baseball  has 
flourished  across  America. 

It  is  esp>ecially  appropriate  that  the 
national  finals  of  Legion  baseball  will 
take  pl£U5e  this  year  In  South  Dakota 
where  the  program  was  bom.  Known  as 
the  Little  World's  Series,  this  tournament 
will  be  played  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  on 
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Augiist  31  through  September  6,  coincid- 
ing with  the  week  specified  in  this 
resolution. 

Sponsor  of  the  event  is  my  hometown 
American  Legion  post,  the  Sidney  L. 
Smith  Post  No.  24.  General  chairman  of 
a  hard-working  committee  which  has 
spent  months  in  planning  this  event  is  E. 
W.  Ridgway,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  South 
Dakota,  the  Honorable  Nils  Boe,  already 
has  issued  a  similar  proclamation  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  our  State 
legislature. 

I  should  like  to  complement  my  dis- 
tinguished Senate  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  E.  Mundt,  for  his  persever- 
ance in  coaching  this  resolution  down 
the  legislative  basepaths  of  the  other 
body — not  once  but  twice.  Members  will 
recall  that  his  initial  resolution  was 
thrown  a  curve  when  it  became  the  ve- 
hicle for  reapportionment  legislation 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Honorable  Everett 
DiRKSEN.  of  Illinois. 

After  the  reapportionment  amendment 
struck  out.  Senator  Mundt  reintroduced 
his  baseball  resolution  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  yesterday  and  is 
now  before  the  House.  It  is  similar  to 
my  own  House  Joint  Resolution  589. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  brief  history 
of     the     American     Legion     baseball 
program : 
Brief  History  of  American  Legion  Baseball 

"In  this  city  on  July  17.  1925,  by  action  of 
the  South  DaKota  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  nationwide  organization  of 
Legion  Junior  baseball  was  first  proposed  as 
a  program  of  service  to  the  youth  of  America." 

Those  words  are  inscribed  on  a  granite 
monument  In  the  community  of  Mllbank, 
S.  Dak.,  as  a  dedication  to  the  Initiation  of 
this  fine  Americanism  program.  The  pro- 
gram's years  of  existence  can  be  explained 
best  by  a  portion  of  that  dedication:  "A  pro- 
gram of  service  to  the  youth  of  America." 

American  Legion  baseball  became  a  na- 
tional program  by  convention  action  In  1925, 
and  the  first  nntlonal  tournament  was  held 
In  1926.  Only  15  States  were  represented  In 
this  first  year  of  national  operation.  In  1927, 
national  competition  was  prevented  because 
of  insufficient  funds  due  to  the  national  con- 
vention being  held  In  Paris;  however.  State 
competition  was  strong.  In  1928,  Mr.  Dan 
Sowers,  the  director  of  the  National  Ameri- 
canism Commission,  appeared  before  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  baseball  in  Chicago,  which 
agreed  to  underwrite  the  national  program 
up  to  $50,000.  With  the  exception  of  2  years, 
the  major  leagues  have  continually  supported 
American  Legion  baseball.  They  presently 
underwrite  the  national  program  up  to 
860.000. 

During  the  1929  season  every  State  placed 
teams  into  competition.  The  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  originated  their  nation- 
wide broadcast  of  tiie  finals. 

Year  1931  marked  the  first  appearance  In 
champlonsliip  play  of  a  player  who  was  later 
to  become  a  big-league  great.  Kirby  Hlgbe, 
who  hurled  the  complete  game  for  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  lost  the  final  game  In  the  14th  In- 
ning. 1  to  0.  Ten  years  later  he  was  the 
National  League's  top  pitcher.  Hlgbe  was 
followed  by  Phil  Cavaretta  of  Chicago, 
"Crash"  Davis  and  "Buddy"  Lewis  of  Oas- 
tonla.  Howie  PoUet  of  New  Orleans,  Jim  He- 
gan  of  East  Lynn,  Herman  Wehmeler  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  J.  W.  Porter  of  Oakland.  Each 
of  these  players  was  a  member  of  a  national 
championship  team  with  the  exception  of 
PoUet. 


In  1938,  the  finals  were  broadcast  over 
more  than  3.000  radio  stations,  bringing  the 
series  to  every  section  of  the  cotmtry.  Major 
league  imiplres  were  used  for  the  first  time 
that  year. 

Years  1940  and  1941  marked  the  years  that 
American  Legion  Baseball  became  an  estab- 
lished national  Institution  for  American 
youth.  During  the  war  years  the  program 
was  restricted,  but  continued  Its  service  to 
our  Nation's  youngsters.  The  postwar  years 
saw  the  continued  growth  of  the  program 
and  the  Nation's  realization  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  type  activity  to  boys  of  all  age 
groups. 

In  1949,  the  selection  of  an  "American  Le- 
gion Player  of  the  Year"  was  originated.  This 
was  arranged  tlirough  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Robert  Quinn,  director  of  the  National  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  at  Coopers- 
town.  N.Y. 

Year  1950  marked  the  first  year  any  player 
ever  won  the  HlUerlch  and  Bradsby  batting 
championship  trophy  2  consecutive  years. 
J.  W.  Porter,  Oakland  catcher,  accomplished 
this  with  a  .551  average  in  1949,  and  a  .448 
average  In   1950. 

The  history  of  American  Legion  baseball 
has  proven  that  American  boys  receive  on 
the  baseball  diamond  a  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  true  value  and  meaning 
of  100-percent  Americanism. 


AMERICAN  YOUTH  DESERVE  THE 
RIGHT  TO  VOTE— VOTING  AGE 
SHOULD  BE  REDUCED  TO  18 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  a  young  nation.  Soon,  over  one- 
half  of  our  population  will  be  less  than 
25  years  old.  Today,  8  million  young 
men  and  women  are  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  20. 

These  young  Americans  represent  the 
United  States  across  the  globe  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  They  labor  in  slums, 
hospitals,  and  schools  in  the  struggle 
against  poverty.  They  represent  the  Na- 
tion before  the  world  in  Olympic  com- 
petition and  international  conferences. 
They  man  the  lines  of  defense  around 
the  world.  And,  most  important  of  all. 
they  are  fighting — and  dying — in  south- 
east Asia. 

These  young  people,  ages  18  to  20,  have 
proven  themselves  worthy  of  the  awe- 
some tasks  we  place  upon  them.  They 
are  a  generation  of  dedication  and  liabil- 
ity. 

They  can  do  many  things,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  there  is  one  area  where  they  are 
excluded.  For  except  in  Georgia  and 
three  other  States,  they  cannot  vote. 

They  can  fight  and  die — but  they  can- 
not vote. 

They  can  represent  this  great  Nation 
In  some  remote  outpost  of  civilization — 
but  they  cannot  vote. 

They  can  sacrifice  their  time  and  en- 
ergy in  ministering  to  others — but  they 
cannot  vote. 

A  Congress  so  firmly  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  voting  rights  should  move 
now  to  extend  the  franchise  to  these 
young  Americans. 


I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  this  end. 
It  is  a  plain  and  simple  proposition: 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  18 
years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  by  reason  of  age. 

We  have  placed  upon  these  Americans 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  Let  us  now  ex- 
tend to  them  the  most  basic  riglit  of 
citizenship.  ; 
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PROPOSAL  TO  AMEND  ACREAGE 
POUNDAGE  QUOTAS  FOR  TOBAC- 
CO TO  PERMIT  FARMERS  MORE 
OPTION  ON  TOBACCO  PLANTINGS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  providing 
for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  permit  farmers  more  op- 
tion in  spacing  of  their  tobacco  plantings. 

Under  the  Acreage-Poundage  Control 
Act  as  passed  by  Congress  this  year,  in 
addition  to  acreage  allotments,  farmers 
are  given  poundage  allotments.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  my  bill  permitting 
farmers  more  spacing,  provided  they  do 
not  exceed  their  poundage  allotments, 
will  make  possible  the  quality  improve- 
ment of  tobacco  demanded  by  the  mar- 
ket, and  will  lead  to  more  efficient  pro- 
duction methods. 

While  visiting  all  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  markets  in  Florida  this  past 
week  9  out  of  10  producers  who  talked 
with  me  suggested  the  type  of  bill  which 
I  am  introducing. 


CHARLESTON     (W.     VA.)     GAZETTE 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  broadened  degree  of  editorial 
comment,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette,  dated  Au- 
gust 5.  1965: 

Incredible  U.S.  Success  Only  Measure  of 
Johnson     . 

In  any  assessment  of  President  Johnson, 
the  historian  of  the  future — If  the  world 
survives  so  Ihat  histories  may  be  written— 
Is  not  apt  to  spend  much  time  pondering 
the  significance  of  the  Johnson  style,  the 
Johnson  penchant  for  profanity  In  private. 
and  the  peculiar  Johnson  pronunlcatlon  of 
"Amurican." 

Rather  will  historians  dwell  upon  the  John- 
son record  in  national  and  International  af- 
fairs. And  If  the  Johnson  performance  to 
date  has  been  considerably  short  of  brilliant 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  the  word  "bril- 
liant" hardly  describes  Johnson's  Incredible 
performance  In  the  field  of  Internal  legisla- 


tion dealing  with  what  he  chooses  to  call 
construction  of  the  Great  Society. 

By  the  time  this  Congress  will  have  ad- 
journed, social  and  economic  measures,  revo- 
lutionary In  concept  and  In  Impact,  will 
have  been  enacted.  Never  before  In  the 
Nation's  history  has  so  much  sweeping  legis- 
lation become  law  In  so  short  a  span  of  time. 
Indeed,  President  Johnson,  during  his  first 
elected  year  in  office,  has  done  more  than 
most  Presidents  accomplish  In  one  or  often 
two  terms. 
The  list  Is  almost  unbelievable: 
For  the  first  time  a  meaningful  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  ($1.3  biUlon)  is  on  the  Na- 
tion's statute  books. 

A  $1.1  billion  bill  to  assist  Appalachla,  a 
section  of  the  Nation  which  has  traditionally 
been  depressed,  has  been  adopted. 

A  long  promised  but  never  fulfilled  repeal 
of  excise  taxes  amounting  to  $4.7  billion 
savings  for  businesses  and  consumers  went 
gliding  through  Congress. 

A  medicare  blU  providing  hospitalization 
and  nursing  care  under  the  social  security 
system  for  19  million  aged  Americans  has 
been  assured. 

A  voting  rights  bill  to  wipe  out  systematic 
dlsenfranchlsement  of  the  Negro  will  be  In 
effect. 

The  new  cabinet  post  and  department  for 
housing  and  urban  development  will  be 
established  and  functioning. 

Finally,  the  ancient  imbalance  in  our  im- 
migration laws  will  have  been  corrected,  re- 
affirming to  the  world  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  does  want  the  former's  poor 
and  tired  and  downtrodden. 

And  the  above  list  Is  only  a  partial  reclte- 
ment  of  Johnson's  legislative  successes. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  mention,  as 
Newsweek  did,  in  a  recent  cover  story  on 
President  Johnson,  that  Johnson  Is  not  the 
first  President  to  have  been  described  as  a 
boor  and  a  ruffian.  The  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  once  wrote: His  coarse 

language,  his  illiterate  style,  and  his  vulgar 
and  vituperative  personalities  in  debate,  con- 
trast very  strongly  with  the  eloquent  classi- 
cal oratory  of  the  eminent  Senator  from  New 
York."  The  paper  was  comparing  soon  to  be 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  with  Senator  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward. 

Much  more  Important  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world  in  which  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  dominating  powers  Is  Mr.  John- 
son's official  conduct  of  his  office  than  his 
personal  failings  and  Idiosyncrasies.  With 
most  people  these  deficiencies  count  for  ex- 
tremely little  now.  A  century  hence,  they 
will  count  for  even  less. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Charleston  Gazette. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  has  brought  up 
the  subject  of  extending  the  vote  to  those 
who  are  18  years  of  age.  Since  the  State 
of  Georgia  has  had  such  a  provision  in 
Its  State  constitution  for  some  20  years, 
our  colleague  speaks  from  knowledge 
gained  from  practical  experience  with 
this  policy.  Prom  all  evidence  we  can 
deduce,  the  practice  of  allowing  citizens 
of  Georgia  and  Kentucky  to  vote  at  18 
has  produced  very  healthy  results. 


From  my  experience  with  thousands 
of  young  people  at  this  age,  I  can  state, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  their  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  their  educational  level,  as 
well  as  their  political  maturity,  justifies 
extending  to  them  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot.  When  the  voting  age  was  first 
set  at  21,  our  school  system  was  spotty 
and  not  as  well  advanced  as  at  present. 
Modern  communications,  news,  radio, 
and  television  coverage  of  current  topics 
have  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  aver- 
age 18-year-old  has  excellent  opportu- 
nities to  develop  early  matiirity  on  pub- 
lic issues.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  reasons  which  can  be  advanced  in 
support  of  the  18-year-old  vote.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  more  State  leg- 
islatures could  follow  the  excellent  ex- 
ample set  by  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  now  allow  voting  be- 
low the  age  of  21.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  a  uniform  age  for  vot- 
ing throughout  the  Nation,  and  that  is 
why  I  would  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  4,  1965,  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  59  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  grant  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  the  right  to  vote.  I 
hope  that  this  discussion  will  stimulate 
additional  support  for  this  proposal. 


SUMMER     EMPLOYMENT     IN     THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23 
of  this  year.  President  Johnson  ordered 
the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  Government  to  give  summer  employ- 
ment to  25,000  needy  young  people. 
Some  8,500  of  this  number  were  to  be 
given  jobs  in  the  postal  service  at  $2.29 
an  hour. 

There  followed  an  orgy  of  hiring  on 
the  basis  of  congressional  recommenda- 
tion and  without  regard  to  need. 

On  June  16,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
took  note  of  the  situation  and  stated 
"We  don't  want  to  look  at  this  program 
as  a  way  to  take  care  of  the  family." 
Now  it  develops  that  Humphrey's  own 
nephew,  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
poverty-stricken,  holds  one  of  these 
make-work  postal  jobs. 

Immediately  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment threw  a  blanket  of  secrecy  over  its 
payrolls  and  refuses  to  divulge  the  names 
of  the  youngsters  hired,  but  enough  in- 
formation has  leaked  to  show  that  jobs 
have  gone  not  to  the  needy  but  to  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  Democrat  party 
leaders,  and  to  the  son  of  at  least  one 
Member  of  Congress. 

Two  things  are  in  order:  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  ought  to  retract  his 
original  statement  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
lift  its  lid  of  secrecy  so  that  the  tax- 
payers can  at  least  smell  this  latest  mess 
of  political  patronage. 


INSPECTION     OF     THE     MANUFAC- 
TURING, PROCESSING,  AND  COM- 
POUNDING    OF     CERTAIN     LIFE- 
SAVING  PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 
Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  for  more 
inspection  of  the  manufacturing,  proc- 
essing, and  compounding  of  certain  life- 
saving  prescription  drugs  and  to  give 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  establish  condi- 
tions under  which  foreign  finished  pre- 
scription di-ugs  subject  to  inspection  in 
the  United  States  could  be  imported.  In 
introducing  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  note  that  every  pound  of  red  meat 
that  is  shipped  from  one  State  to  another 
and  every  pound  of  dressed  chicken 
shipped  across  State  lines  is  subject  to 
continous  inspection  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Difficult  to  believe, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  most  potent 
drugs  given  in  life-threatening  condi- 
tions are  being  produced  under  a  system 
of  spot-checking  or  spot-inspection  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  whose 
inspectors  now  get  into  the  drug  fac- 
tories on  an  average  of  only  once  a 
year.  Such  a  situation  is  shocking,  to 
say  the  least,  and  cries  out  for  immediate 
attention.  According  to  testimony  pre- 
sented before  our  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
FDA  subjects  only  the  antibiotics  and 
insulin  to  greater  control  which  involves 
laboratory  examination  of  each  batch 
produced  and  certification  by  the  De- 
partment before  they  can  be  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce. 

One  needs  only  to  consider  some  of  the 
cases  which  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
during  the  past  3  years  to  be  convinced 
that  additional  inspection  is  needed. 
Cases  allegedly  reported  were  as  follows: 

Some  tablets  used  In  treating  heart  pa- 
tients were  substantially  low  in  potency. 

Some  antl-infiammatory  drugs  were 
found  to  be  of  low  potency. 

Certain  sex  hormones  were  found  to 
be  of  low  potency  and  mislabeled  as  an- 
other drug. 

Certain  thyroid  tablets  were  found  to 
have  excess  potency,  and  others  were 
found  to  be  mislabeled. 

Some  anticoagulants — used  to  thin  the 
blood  in  patients  who  have  suffered  heart 
attacks — were  found  to  be  too  strong  and 
others  were  found  to  be  too  weak. 

Some  drugs  used  to  lower  the  blood 
pressure  were  found  to  be  too  weak  and 
some  others  were  found  to  be  contami- 
nated with  foreign  alkaloids. 

An  ergot  preparation  used  to  control 
hemorrhage  after  cliildbirth  was  found 
to  be  too  weak. 

A  potent  antihistamine  used  in  certain 
surgical  procedures  was  mislabeled. 
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A  drug  prescribed  for  many  heart  pa- 
tients to  prevent  fibrillation  was  found 
to  be  too  weak. 

Some  drugs  used  by  heart  patients  to 
relax  the  blood  vessels  and  ease  the  strain 
on  the  heart  w^ere  too  strong. 

Some  central  nervous  system  depres- 
sants were  found  to  be  low  in  potency  or 
contaminated  with  another  drug. 

Certain  potent  antibacterial  agents 
were  found  in  fact  to  be  too  weak  or 
would  not  disintegrate  in  the  digestive 
tract  and  thus  could  not  effectively  com- 
bat infection. 

Certain  injections  to  be  administered 
hypodermically  were  found  not  sterile  or 
contaminated  with  foreign  substances 
that  produce  fever. 

And  many  drugs  were  contaminated 
with  small  amounts  of  penicillin  which 
could  produce  a  penicillin  reaction  and 
even  death  in  certain  patients. 

Since  drugs  play  such  an  important 
role  in  the  health  of  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more 
effective  inspection  of  the  manufactur- 
ing, processing,  and  compounding  of  the 
same. 

I  have  taken  note  of  President  John- 
son's statements  of  the  last  few  days  ex- 
pressing his  concern  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  In  view  of 
this  fact.  I  am  calling  my  bill.  H.R.  10353, 
to  the  attention  of  the  White  House  and 
requesting  the  administration's  support. 
It  seems  quite  inconsistent  for  us  to 
spend  millions  and  millions  on  medical 
research  to  extend  life  and  then  fail  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  assure 
us  that  the  lifesavlng  drugs  we  are  tak- 
ing are  as  safe  as  they  can  possibly  be. 


When  this  discharge  motion  is  filed,  I 
urge  all  Members  to  sign  it  speedily  so 
it  can  be  placed  on  the  Discharge  Cal- 
endar and  called  up  for  consideration. 

It  Is  immediately  apparent  that  time 
is  a  crucial  consideration  in  this  matter. 
If  we  in  the  House  are  to  answer  the 
opportunity  to  install  local  goverrunent 
for  the  city  of  Washington  and  to  give 
that  answer  without  further  delay,  our 
action  must  be  swift. 

The  other  body  already  has  approved 
an  effective  measure  to  provide  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Through  the  discharge  route  the  other 
gentlemen  and  I  are  proposing,  that  bill 
can  be  brought  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration and  any  amendments  this 
body  wishes  to  attach. 

I  think  individual  justice  has  long  since 
established  the  rectitude  of  home  rule 
for  the  Capital  community.  Now,  it  is 
for  us  in  the  House  to  take  the  legisla- 
tive initiative  with  positive  action  on  a 
home  rule  bill. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     HOME 
RULE— DISCHARGE  PETITION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  today  with  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MulterI.  and  the  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias 
and  Mr.  Sickles  1  in  laying  the  biparti- 
san groundwork  for  House  consideration 
of  legislation  to  provide  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  supporting  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  which  provides  for 
discharging  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  H.R.  4644.  a  home  rule 
bill  also  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI.  This 
resolution  further  provides  the  rules  for 
discussion  and  debate  of  H.R.  4644  at 
such  time  as  the  measure  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House. 

Additionally,  we  are  moving  to  dis- 
charge the  Rules  Committee  of  any 
further  consideration  of  this  resolution. 
This  discharge  petition  action  will  be 
taken,  as  provided  for  in  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  7  days  after  today's  introduction 
of  the  resolution. 


SURRENDER 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
have  boosted  to  a  high  level  the  morale 
of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  oth- 
ers around  the  world  to  read  the  news 
dispatches  that  next  week  the  leaders  of 
this  Government  will  tuck  their  figura- 
tive tails  between  their  legs  and  capitu- 
late to  the  Communists  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

According  to  present  plans,  say  the  dis- 
patches, Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  this  coun- 
try's new  factotum  at  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
will  agree  to  the  shredding  of  article  19 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  provides  that 
the  Communists  and  other  leeches  be 
thrown  out  of  the  club  for  nonpayment  of 
dues. 

Remember  all  the  brave  words  and  as- 
surances given  the  House  when  the  $100 
million  bond  issue  was  approved?  We 
were  told  then  and  since  that  either  the 
leeches  would  pay  up  or  be  thrown  out. 
Were  those  statements  made  only  to  be- 
guile? 

If  members  of  this  Organization  now 
deliberately  rip  up  the  charter  they  will 
brand  themselves  as  moral  bankrupts, 
and  those  who  acquiesce  will  stand  no 
less  indicted. 


Nations  that  no  such  agreement  has  been 
made  at  the  present  time  and  that  a 
determination  has  not  been  made,  in 
spite  of  the  story  that  appeared  in  yes- 
terday afternoon's  newspaper  which  hap- 
pened to  be  totally  and  completely  er- 
roneous. If  the  gentleman  is  basins: 
his  statement  on  that  newspaper  story, 
I  would  be  inclined  to  question  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  I  were  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  he  is  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine  and  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  would  not  go  too  far 
out  on  the  limb  betting  that  that  story 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  I  am  not  betting  on  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  am  simply  saying,  based 
on  the  Information  I  have,  I  think  the 
story  is  not  necessarily  true  because  the 
decision  has  not  been  made.  It  may  be 
that  the  story  in  the  future  may  prove 
to  be  true  but  I  question  its  truthfulness 
as  of  last  night  or  as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  how  true 
It  was  last  night  and  I  do  not  know  how 
true  It  is  this  minute,  but  if  I  were  a 
betting  man,  I  would  be  willing  to  bet 
a  year's  salary  that  the  new  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  will  make  that 
statement  next  Monday. 

Mr.  SISK.    That  remains  to  be  seen. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  where  he  got  his  information  be- 
cause I  happen  to  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  having  heard  the  state- 
ment of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 


ARA— UNFAIR     COMPETITION:     IN- 
DUSTRY AND  JOB  PIRACY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  now  before  this 
House. 

S.  1648  is  the  legislation  before  the 
Congress  which  would  supposedly  com- 
bine the  best  features  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  program  and  ihe 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  program.  This 
legislation  was  brought  to  the  Congress 
in  a  different  package  this  time,  since 
legislation  to  continue  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  program  was  defeated  in 
the  88th  Congress. 

While  the  bill  does  have  some  good 
features.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  several  sections  of  the  bill.  I  out- 
lined these  objections  in  my  "Supple- 
mental Views"  on  S.  1648.  which  views 
appear  In  House  Report  No.  539,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

When  the  legislation  was  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
offered  a  number  of  amendments  which 
I  believe  would  have  substantially  im- 
proved the  bill.  These  amendments  were 
based  on  sound  legislative  and  economic 
principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  amendments 
which  I  offered  in  committee  was  one 
concerning  fair  trade  and  the  preven- 


tion of  unfair  competition.     The  pro- 
posed amendment  read  as  follows: 

No  financial  assistance  under  this  act 
shall  be  extended  to  any  project  when  the 
result  would  be  to  increase  the  production  of 
goods,  materials,  or  commodities,  or  the 
availability  of  services  or  facilities,  when 
there  Is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such  goods, 
materials,  commodities,  services,  or  facili- 
ties, to  employ  the  efficient  capacity  of  ex- 
isting commercial  or  industrial  enterprises. 

ARA  has  been  severely  criticized  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  which  have 
contributed  to  oversupply  of  products  In 
a  number  of  segments  of  oiu:  consiuner 
economy. 

ARA  recently  constructed  a  shoe  fac- 
tory in  Indiana  while  at  the  same  time 
shoe  factories  throughout  New  England, 
especially  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, were  being  closed  because  there 
was  an  oversupply  of  shoes  on  the  mar- 
ket. ARA  has  constructed  pulp  and 
papermills  at  a  time  when  problems  of 
oversupply  were  seriously  affecting  the 
industry  throughout  the  Nation,  espe- 
cially In  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  the  purpose  of  my  fair 
trade  and  prevention  of  unfair  compe- 
tition amendment  was  to  prevent  this 
type  of  waste  of  Federal  funds  and  this 
unfairness  to  American  taxpayers. 

Now  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
ARA  plans  to  finance  a  poultry  operation 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  an  area  which 
is  receiving  substantial  economic  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  That 
program  makes  it  possible  for  the  Ap- 
palachian area  to  unfairly  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  giving  it  over 
$1  billion  of  preferential  Federal  assist- 
ance. Now,  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
dollars  which  are  being  poured  Into  the 
area  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Act,  ARA  may  approve  a  $2.4 
million  loan  for  a  poultry  operation  to 
process  over  3  million  broilers  annually 
when  the  poultry  Industry  is  already 
suffering  from  oversupply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Poultryman  of 
Friday,  July  23,  1965,  which  explains  In 
detail  the  proposed  Pennsylvania  poultry 
operation : 

PoLmcAL  Storm  Building  Over  ARA  Poultrt 
Loan 

Washincston. — A  political  storm  is  brew- 
ing over  a  proposal  to  use  Government  funds 
to  help  build  a  poultry  plant  to  process  3 
million  broilers  annually  In  an  economically 
depressed  area  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  Harlan  Hagen  of  the  House 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  said  the 
subcommittee  would  ask  Federal  officials  to 
discuss  the  project  during  a  closed  hearing. 

"Apparently  some  people  In  the  poultry 
business  In  other  parts  of  the  country  feel 
this  Is  Just  adding  a  surplus  to  an  already 
over-burdened  economy,"  Hagen  told  the 
Poultryman. 

The  project  Is  planned  by  the  Greater 
New  Castle  Development  Corp.,  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.  The  agency  has  applied  for  an 
approximate  $2.4  million  loan  from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  (ARA)  to 
help  finance  the  poultry  plant  which  would 
be  used  by  Llpman  Brothers  Inc.,  of  Augusta, 
Maine. 

The  ARA  supervises  the  multl-bllUon  dol- 
lar Federal  program  designed  to  entice  job- 
creating  industries  Into  depressed  areaa. 


Representative  Frank  M.  Clark,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  anticipates  ARA 
approval  of  the  loan  application. 

The  National  Broiler  Council,  in  a  news- 
letter to  Its  members,  said  the  council's 
Washington  office  "has  been  deluged  with 
vigorous  protests"  against  the  loan. 

Apparently,  an  effort  is  underway  to  kill 
the  project  before  it  even  gets  off  the  ground. 
Congressman  Clark  and  other  Pennsylvania 
political  leaders  probably  will  fight  to  save  it. 

The  dairy  and  poultry  subcommittee  meet- 
ing was  called  to  question  USDA  and  ARA 
officials  about  the  New  Castle  loan  applica- 
tion. 

The  project  is  expected  to  cost  $4.8  million 
and  employ  400  to  500  persons  when  com- 
pleted sometime  this  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  deals 
with  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  and 
job  piracy. 

I  offered  the  amendment  before  the 
committee,  and  it  was  rejected.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  amendment  when  S. 
1648  Is  on  the  floor  for  amendment,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  It  will  not  be  re- 
jected. 

Industrial  and  job  piracy  Is  a  severe 
economic  problem  which  Is  disrupting 
the  economic  balance  of  our  Nation. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  is  affected 
by  the  situation  In  one  way  or  another. 


COMBAT  PAY  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  we  are  in  for  another  wave  of 
violence  in  our  overseas  embassies.  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  we  do  not 
give  combat  pay  to  the  men  and  women 
who  staff  our  embassies,  libraries,  infor- 
mation agencies  and  other  outposts 
which  are  the  subject  of  recurring  attack. 
It  is  no  secret  that  this  Is  a  direct  action 
of  the  Communists  in  Instigating  these 
riots  and  these  attacks  on  what  should 
be  a  privileged  sanctuary  under  inter- 
national law.  It  is  no  secret  that  our 
softness  In  the  face  of  these  overt 
acts  also  helps  precipitate  more  of  these 
regrettable  incidents. 

The  attacks  seem  to  come  in  waves. 
Last  week,  another  attack  in  Indonesia 
was  a  repeat  of  past  actions  in  that  vm- 
friendly  nation.  As  we  study  the  past 
record  of  the  major  incidents,  I  wonder 
if  we  are  entering  again  the  monsoon 
season  of  riots,  flag  burnings,  and  vio- 
lence. I  also  wonder  what  our  State  De- 
partment will  do  about  it.  Here  Is  a  list 
of  some  of  the  recent  attacks: 

ATTACKS   ON   AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT   PROPERTY, 
1964-65 

October  24:  Sudanese  students  break 
into  embassy  in  Khartoum,  Sudan  and 
ransack  USIS  library. 

October  27:  Mob  smashes  windows  at 
USIS  ofiBce  in  Bolivia. 

November  4 :  Bolivian  students  damage 
two  more  USIS  oflBces. 

November  10 :  Mob  attacks  embassy  In 
Khartovun. 


November  25:  Demonstrators  stone 
embassy  In  Bulgaria. 

November  26 :  Embassy  in  Cairo  Is  at- 
tacked and  mob  burns  J.  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Library. 

November  26 :  African  students  damage 
embassy  in  Prague. 

November  28 :  Students  shatter  56  win- 
dows in  Moscow  embassy. 

December  4 :  Indonesians  bum  books  at 
USIS  center  in  Jakarta. 

December  7:  Indonesians  ransack 
USIS  library  at  Surabaya. 

January  9:  USIS  library  in  Panama 
City  is  totally  destroyed. 

January  22:  Buddhists  march  on  em- 
bassy in  Saigon,  stone  library. 

January  23 :  Buddhists  ransack  consu- 
late in  Hue,  South  Vietnam. 

February  9:  Mob  breaks  200  windows 
in  Moscow  embassy. 

February  9:  Embassy  in  Uruguay  is 
pelted  with  stones. 

February  13:  African  and  Asian  stu- 
dents ransack  legation  in  Budapest. 

February  13:  Mob  smashes  windows  of 
USIS  building  in  Malaysia. 

February  15 :  Indonesia  seizes  USIS  li- 
brary at  Jakarta  after  riot. 

February  15:  Legation  in  Sofia,  Bul- 
garia is  stoned  by  Asians  and  Africans. 

February  16:  Mob  tears  down  flag 
at  embassy  in  Uganda. 

February  16:  Indonesia  seizes  USIS 
center  in  Jakarta  after  students  storm  it. 

February  16:  Venezuelan  students 
stone  embassy  in  Caracas. 

February  18:  Indonesians  storm  consu- 
late in  Medan,  tear  down  flag. 

February  28:  Mob  invades  ambassa- 
dor's home  in  Jakarta. 

March  4:  Students  attack  embassy  in 
Moscow. 

IP  THEY  PAID  THEIR  DEBTS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  is  often  asked  In  letters  from 
constitutents  or  in  discussions  with 
them  back  in  the  district  "If  other  na- 
tions paid  the  debts  they  owe  the  United 
States  would  our  gold  situation,  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  and  our  general 
financial  difficulties  be  eased?"  The 
answer  to  the  question  would  seem  to  be 
that  we  would  at  least  receive  a  boost 
that  we  don't  now  see  in  sight.  France's 
President  de  Gaulle  has  attacked  the  dol- 
lar and  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  the 
franc.  He  has  called  on  our  gold  and 
silver  reserves  despite  the  fact  that 
France  owes  us  over  $7  billion  and  the 
great  bulk  of  this  has  been  in  default  for 
many  years  now. 

These  debts  are  separate  from  aid  pro- 
grams, lend  lease  and  other  programs 
which  poured  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
overseas.  These  are  ofBcially  carried  on 
U.S.  books  as  debts. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  should  not 
allow  Prance  to  draw  any  of  our  gold 
or  silver   reserves  until   they   pay  up. 
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Uncle  Sugar  has  been  too  good  and  we 
are  all  paying  for  it  now.  Here  is  the 
table  of  outstanding  debts  still  owed  to 
the  United  States: 

World  War  I  debt  still  owed  to  U.S. 
Government 

Billions 

Britain _ (9.380 

Prance 6. 510 

Italy _ - 2. 245 

Belgium .  665 

Russia .  635 

Poland .445 

Czechoslovakia .265 

Other .356 

World  War  II  and  postwar  debt  still  owed  to 
U.S.  Government 

Billions 

Britain ._ $3.  997 

India 2.  290 

Brazil ___ .  862 

Japan .842 

Pakistan .  729 

Prance .  637 

Turkey .  48i 

Yugoslavia .  475 

Chile. .443 

Spain _ .392 

United  Arab  Republic .  384 

Israel .  366 

Argentina .  351 

China  (Nationalist) .._  .303 

Iran .  249 

Colombia .  248 

Germany .  226 

Morocco .  207 

Russia .  201 

Mexico .  199 

Indonesia .  189 

Greece .  150 

Venezuela .  138 

Peru .  126 

Other 2.  Ill 

(Source:    U.S.  Treasury,   U.S.   Department 
ol  Commerce.) 


UNITED  REPUBLICANS  OF  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mcel- 

LER]. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing that  calls  Itself  the  United  Repub- 
licans of  America  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  purge  certain  Members  from 
Congress  in  the  1966  general  election. 

I  must  confess  that  I  know  little  of 
this  particular  organization — one  needs 
a  scorecard  these  days  to  keep  track  of 
the  weird  political  groups  that  have  been 
springing  up  like  weeds  in  the  past  few 
years. 

But  I  was  able  to  find  out  that  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  self-styled  United 
Republicans  of  America  is  composed  of 
ultrasegregationists  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  in  addition  to  several  other 
individuals  who  never  have  been  and 
never  will  be  in  the  mainstream  of  politi- 
cal thinking  in  this  country. 

None  of  its  leaders  or  members,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  live  in  my  10th  Con- 
gressional District  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  people  of  Ohio  have  never  lent 
their  support  to  extremist  movements, 
either  on  the  far  left  or  the  far  right. 

While  I  personally  welcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  XJRA.  I  do  resent  a  bunch  of 
carpetbaggers  from  Alabama  and  Mis- 


sissippi and  other  States  far  removed 
from  Ohio  trying  to  force  their  strange 
views  on  the  people  whom  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

However,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
United  Republicans  of  America  will  find 
that  southeastern  Ohioans  are  Intelligent 
enough  and  capable  enough  to  make 
their  own  political  decisions  without  out- 
side pressure  and  meddling. 

The  real  tragedy  of  organizations  like 
the  United  Republicans  of  America  is 
that  they  have  lost  faith  in  democracy. 
They  have  no  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  es- 
tablished political  Institutions.  They 
look  with  disdain  and  contempt  on  the 
American  people  and  are  icily  indifferent 
to  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

These  far-out  groups  are  to  be  more 
pitied  than  censured.  For  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  pitiful  than  Americans 
who  have  lost  confidence  in  America  be- 
cause of  their  own  frustrations  and 
frailties. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Repub- 
licans of  America  says  it  does  not  like 
my  voting  record.  It  says  that  I  am  a 
rubberstamp  and  a  robot  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

I  infer,  then,  that  the  United  Republi- 
cans of  America  disagrees  with  my  strong 
support  of  the  war  against  communism, 
and  my  votes  to  strengthen  our  military 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  for  the  war  on  poverty,  under  which 
more  than  2,000  children  of  poverty  in 
my  district  are  now  receiving  special 
training,  medical  services  and  wholesome 
meals.  Many  of  them  are  getting  these 
benefits,  which  most  of  us  take  for  grant- 
ed, for  the  first  time  in  their  young  lives. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  to  provide  guaranteed  medical- 
hospital  care  for  the  aged,  and  my  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  help  provide  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  social  security  pen- 
sions. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  to  strengthen  and  expand  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  Ohio  and  the 
Nation.  Under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Act  of  1965  alone,  my  dis- 
trict is  receiving  more  than  $1  million 
at  the  outset  to  build  up  its  schools. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
vote  to  reduce  or  eliminate  burdensome 
Federal  excise  taxes  that  were  taking 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  our  people. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  for  our  farmers  and  their  families — 
for  community  development — for  water 
and  soil  conservation — for  rural  hous- 
ing— for  flood  control  and  watershed 
projects. 

These  are  the  programs  that  I  support 
enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly.  If 
this  makes  me  a  "robot"  then  I  say  that 
what  this  country  needs  is  more  robots; 
if  this  makes  me  a  captive  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  then  I  say  that  I  am  in 
good  and  responsible  company. 

I  am  unmoved  and  unconcerned  about 
the  threat  of  the  URA  to  purge  me.    An 


examination  of  its  statement  of  "prin- 
ciples," to  use  the  word  loosely,  compels 
me  to  suggest  that  its  author  "multi- 
plieth  words  without  knowledge."  In 
any  event,  nothing  can  come  of  nothing, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  URA  rep- 
resents: nothing.  But  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  whether  the  regular  Repub- 
lican organizations  in  Ohio  and  the  10th 
District  repudiate  the  URA  and  all  the 
nonsense  that  it  stands  for. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  I  would 
just  like  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  I,  too,  received  one  of  those 
letters,  and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  URA,  but 
I  did  notice  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  referred  to  one  of  my  colleagues  as 
an  arch  segregationist  who  was  one  of 
the  carpetbaggers  in  effect  coming  into 
Ohio.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  informed  my  colleague  that  he  was 
going  to  be  attacked  on  the  fioor  today 
and  referred  to  in  such  a  manner. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
no  attack.  Neither  did  I  Inform  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
moment  further? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  al- 
ways have  to  smile  when  someone  from 
Ohio  or  anywhere  else  refer  to  carpet- 
baggers coming  into  their  States.  I  think 
it  is  well  known  the  situation  we  have 
had  in  the  South  in  the  last  few  months 
as  far  as  carpetbaggers  are  concerned. 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama who  has  l)een  referred  to  as  an 
arch  segregationist  will  no  doubt  want 
to  have  his  comments  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning these  remarks. 
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MORALITY  AND  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Edwards]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  have  participated 
yesterday  and  today  In  discussions  at  the 
White  House  regarding  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

I  was  especially  interested  to  partici- 
pate so  as  to  assess  statements  made  in 
this  House  last  week  relating  to  the  mo- 
rality of  our  U.S.  effort  to  resist  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Asia. 

On  2  days  last  week  Members  of  this 
body  sought  to  show  that  our  effort  in 
Vietnam  is  Immoral,  that  we  do  not  be- 
long there,  and  that  we  ought  to  take 
action  amounting  to  withdrawal  under 
conditions  approximately  equal  to  sur- 
render. 


Amazingly  enough,  they  seek  to  show 
that  the  famous  Dean  Acheson  speech  of 
January  1950  justifies  their  current  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  that  speech,  widely 
recognized  as  an  invitation  to  the  Com- 
munists to  attack  South  Korea,  Mr. 
Acheson  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  try  to  defend  South 
Korea  against  attack.  The  attack  came 
6  months  later. 

The  question  of  morality  in  our  Viet- 
nam policy  is  vital,  and  can  easily  be 
misunderstood,  and  I  suspect  misunder- 
standing on  the  question  extends  well 
beyond  the  very  few  Members  of  this 
body  who  spoke  about  it  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  several 
months  while  our  national  foreign  poli- 
cies, particularly  with  regard  to  south- 
east Asia,  have  become  increasingly 
complicated  and  crucial,  there  has  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time  a  chorus  of 
criticism. 

The  kind  of  criticism  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  based  on  feelings  that  the  United 
States  is  basically  at  fault  in  the  Viet- 
nam problem,  that  we  resist  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  there,  and 
generally  that  If  we  would  prove  our- 
selves to  be  peaceloving  then  the  Com- 
mvmist  governments  would  respond  in 
kind  and  we  would  have  a  world  of  tran- 
quillity. 

These  themes,  and  others  related  to 
them,  are  appearing  in  increasing  vol- 
ume and  frequency  in  the  public  com- 
munications media.  The  people  voicing 
them  consider  their  position  to  be  one 
of  "moral  indignation."  Recently  a 
fairly  new  publication  made  a  big  thing 
of  comparing  Ho  Chi  Minh  with  George 
Washington.  The  idea  was  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  so  popular  throughout  Vietnam 
that  he  reminds  the  editors  of  a  kind  of 
father  of  a  democratic  and  idealistic 
government. 

The  motivations  of  most  of  these  peo- 
ple are  not  in  question.  As  a  Nation 
we  have  always  sought  righteousness 
and  the  ideal,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  American  dream  of  self-government 
and  individual  liberty  is  based  on  ex- 
pecting the  best  from  others. 

As  Americans  we  are  all  appalled  at 
the  human  tragedy  unfolding  in  Vietnam 
today,  and  are  disturbed  to  find  our- 
selves involved.  It  is  a  jolt  to  our  feel- 
ings of  right  and  wrong,  and  we  strain 
to  find  answers. 

But,  however  much  our  sense  of 
righteousness  is  touched,  it  is  vital  that 
in  our  search  for  answers  we  do  not  let 
wishful  thinking  be  a  substitute  for  a 
sense  of  history,  logic,  and  realism. 
Wishful  thinking  as  a  substitute  for  real- 
ism in  our  approach  to  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation would  not  only  be  unfortunate 
but  wouM  be  dangerous.  Too  much  of 
it  in  the  past  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
a  Vietnam  problem  today. 

Wishful  thinking  in  our  Vietnam  sit- 
uation is  still  widespread.  It  extends 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Some  members 
of  this  House,  for  example,  are  evidently 
beginning  now  to  voice  their  concern 
over  the  stated  policy  of  firm  defense 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam. 

On  August  3  some  Members  joined 
in  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  this  House 


which  sought  to  show  how  we  should  be 
acting  differently  to  solve  the  Vietnam 
puzzle.  To  support  their  case  they  used 
events  from  the  past,  but  have  drawn 
conclusions  which,  I  believe,  show  wish- 
ful thinking  in  a  dangerous  degree. 

They  appear  to  be  suggesting  that  the 
United  Nations  should  call  a  cease-fire 
in  Vietnam  and  that  the  UN  should  or- 
ganize elections  in  South  Vietnam.  Pre- 
sumably the  end  result  of  this  plan  would 
be  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
South  Vietnam,  leaving  the  coimtry  in 
the  hands  of  the  winner  of  the  election. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
reasonably  expect  that  this  course  of  ac- 
tion would  result  in  a  free,  independent 
South  Vietnam.  But  all  logic  and  rea- 
son indicates  that  this  action  would  be 
entirely  contrary  to  sound  policy.  We 
must  stand  firm  in  South  Vietnam  to 
show  that  aggression  cannot  be  success- 
ful. 

HOT    POTATO 

Nobody  would  want  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  suggested  course  of 
action  would  be  reasonable  at  some  fu- 
ture date.  All  Americans  would  be 
grateful  if  the  United  Nations  were  to 
acquire  effectiveness  in  stopping  aggres- 
sion. 

But  to  imagine  that  the  U.N.  can  now 
step  into  the  Vietnam  situation  and  solve 
it  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  human  freedom  and  national  self- 
determination  is  to  engage  in  wishful 
thinking. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  work  against  the  logic  of  the  sug- 
gestion: First,  the  U.N.  machinery  is  par- 
alyzed by  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Prance  to  pay  for  its  share  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  in  accord  with  a  rul- 
ing of  the  World  Court,  and  now  we  are 
told  that  we  shall  abandon  our  attempts 
to  collect  these  assessments;  second,  the 
U.N.  itself  does  not  show  any  willingness 
to  tackle  the  problem,  and  the  major 
delegations  seem  to  prefer  that  the 
United  States  keep  this  "hot  potato"  in 
its  own  hands;  third.  Communists  would 
not  agree  to  any  elections  except  under 
conditions  which  guarantee  their  own 
success;  and  fourth,  the  concept  of  free 
elections,  which  as  Americans  we  take 
for  granted  as  something  achievable,  is  a 
concept  which  has  yet  to  penetrate  to 
most  Vietnamese  people  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  participate  in  free  elections 
as  we  understand  them. 

Until  these  facts  are  reversed,  an 
American  call  for  U.N. -sponsored  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  as  the  determin- 
ing basis  for  solution  would  simply  be  a 
covering  excuse  for  us  to  wash  our  hands 
of  the  situation  and  yield  to  Communist 
aggression  against  innocent  people. 

ACHESON 'S    POSITION 

But  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  just  what  the 
gentlemen  who  engaged  in  the  August 
3  discussion  want  us  to  do.  Either 
deliberately  or  subconsciously,  they 
would  prefer  that  we  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
They  feel  that  we  have  no  interest  there, 
that  we  are  morally  wrong  in  being  there, 
and  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Com- 
munist aggression  against  innocent  peo- 
ple, the  problem  can  somehow  be  solved 
if  we  leave  Vietnam. 


This  conclusion  regarding  the  nature 
of  their  position  is  supported  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  August  3  discussion 
where  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  is  quoted  as  of  January  12,  1950. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Acheson  stated  as  U.S. 
policy  that  the  defense  perimeter  in 
which  we  were  interested  "runs  from  the 
Ryukyus  to  the  Philippine  Islands." 

He  said  that  so  far  as  the  military 
security  of  other  areas  in  the  Pacific  is 
concerned  "no  person  can  guarantee 
these  areas  against  military  attack."  He 
referred  then  to  the  United  Nations  as 
the  place  where  "initial  reliance"  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  case  of  such  an 
attack. 

Our  colleagues  on  August  3  said  Ache- 
son's  words  "were  valid  then  and  they  are 
valid  now." 

This  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 
The  1950  Acheson  speech  was  indeed  a 
significant  statement  of  U.S.  pohcy,  but 
in  the  reverse  way  that  our  colleagues 
on  August  3  concluded.  It  was  signifi- 
cant because  it  announced  to  the  world 
that  we  were  not  interested  in  defending 
South  Korea  against  attack. 

Less  than  6  months  after  Secretary 
Acheson  made  the  statement  South  Ko- 
rea was  attacked  by  the  Communist 
North,  and  I  do  not  need  here  to  review 
the  tragedy  that  resulted. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  did 
provide  help  in  meetmg  the  situation  in 
Korea.  But  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  experience  are,  first,  that  the 
U.S.  announcement  served  as  a  virtual 
invitation  for  the  Communists  to  attack 
without  fear  of  U.S.  assistance  in  the 
defense  of  South  Korea,  and,  secondly, 
that  even  with  the  U.N.  at  the  height  of 
its  influence,  and  even  with  the  absence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  paving  the  way  for 
U.N.  participation  without  a  Soviet  veto, 
it  was  U.S.  military  effort  which  was 
largely  essential  for  the  resistance,  and 
U.S.  peacemaking  efforts  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  about  a  solution. 

Conditions  in  the  Korean  situation 
were  vastly  different  from  conditions  in 
the  current  Vietnam  situation,  and  this 
fact  further  works  against  a  U.N.-spon- 
sored  solution  in  Vietnam. 

The  Dean  Acheson  speech  of  January 
1950  was  indeed  a  significant  statement 
of  U.S.  policy.  It  was  folly,  and  has  been 
considered  so  by  responsible  persons  ever 
since.  And  to  his  credit.  Dean  Acheson 
has  since  that  time  come  to  take  a  more 
realistic  and  logical  approach  toward 
Asian  communism  and  the  problems  it 
presents. 

Today  Dean  Acheson  is  one  of  our  most 
astute  statesmen  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. His  advice  on  the  need  for  free 
world  unity  of  purpose  and  his  judgment 
on  other  foreign  policy  issues  has,  since 
1950,  proven  to  be  correct.  He  has  come 
a  long  way  in  his  thinking  since  1950. 

FAULTY    LOGIC 

He  has  written  some  interesting  arti- 
cles recently,  among  them  one  called 
"Advice  to  Young  Academic  Propagand- 
ists," in  the  Reporter  magazine  for 
August  12,  1965.  It  relates  to  this  dis- 
cussion because  the  position  on  Vietnam 
taken  by  our  colleagues  as  I  have  men- 
tioned is  generally  the  same  position 
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Uncle  Sugar  has  been  too  good  and  we 
are  all  paying  for  it  now.  Here  is  the 
table  of  outstanding  debts  still  owed  to 
the  United  States: 

World  War  I  debt  still  owed  to  U.S. 
Government 

Billions 

Britain $9. 380 

Prance 6. 510 

Italy 2.  245 

Belglvim-  — .  665 

Russia .  635 

Poland .445 

Czechoslovakia .  265 

Other .355 

World  War  II  and  postwar  debt  still  owed  to 
U.S.  Government 

Billions 

Britain $3.  997 

India 2.  290 

Brazil .  862 

Japan-- 842 

Pakistan .  729 

Prance .  637 

Turkey .481 

Yugoslavia .  475 

Chile -- 443 

Spain .392 

United  Arab  Republic— .  384 

Israel .  366 

Argentina .  351 

China  (Nationalist) _       .303 

Iran .  249 

Colombia .  248 

Germany .  226 

Morocco .207 

Russia .  201 

Mexico '-_       .  199 

Indonesia .  189 

Greece .  150 

Venezuela .  138 

Peru .  126 

Other- --- - 2.  Ill 

(Source:    U.S.  Treasury.  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.) 


UNITED  REPUBLICANS  OP  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mcel- 
ler]. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing that  calls  itself  the  United  Repub- 
licans of  America  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  purge  certain  Members  from 
Congress  in  the  1966  general  election. 

I  must  confess  that  I  know  little  of 
this  particular  organization — one  needs 
a  scorecard  these  days  to  keep  track  of 
the  weird  political  groups  that  have  been 
springing  up  like  weeds  In  the  past  few 
years. 

But  I  was  able  to  find  out  that  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  self-styled  United 
Republicans  of  America  is  composed  of 
ultrasegregationists  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  in  addition  to  several  other 
Individuals  who  never  have  been  and 
never  will  be  in  the  mainstream  of  politi- 
cal tliinking  in  this  country. 

None  of  its  leaders  or  members,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  live  in  my  10th  Con- 
gressional District  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  people  of  Ohio  have  never  lent 
their  support  to  extremist  movements, 
either  on  the  far  left  or  the  far  right. 

While  I  personally  welcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  URA.  I  do  resent  a  bunch  of 
carpetbaggers  from  Alabama  and  Mis- 


sissippi and  other  States  far  removed 
from  Ohio  trying  to  force  their  strange 
views  on  the  people  whom  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

However,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
United  Republicans  of  America  will  find 
that  southeastern  Ohioans  are  intelligent 
enough  and  capable  enough  to  make 
their  own  political  decisions  without  out- 
side pressure  and  meddling. 

The  real  tragedy  of  organizations  like 
the  United  Republicans  of  America  Is 
that  they  have  lost  faith  in  democracy. 
They  have  no  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  es- 
tablished political  institutions.  They 
look  with  disdain  and  contempt  on  the 
American  people  and  are  icily  indifferent 
to  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

These  far-out  groups  are  to  be  more 
pitied  than  censured.  For  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  pitiful  than  Americans 
who  have  lost  confidence  in  America  be- 
cause of  their  own  frustrations  and 
frailties. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Repub- 
licans of  America  says  it  does  not  like 
my  voting  record.  It  says  that  I  am  a 
rubberstamp  and  a  robot  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

I  infer,  then,  that  the  United  Republi- 
cans of  America  disagrees  with  my  strong 
support  of  the  war  against  communism, 
and  my  votes  to  strengthen  our  military 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  for  the  war  on  poverty,  under  which 
more  than  2,000  children  of  poverty  in 
my  district  are  now  receiving  special 
training,  medical  services  and  wholesome 
meals.  Many  of  them  are  getting  these 
benefits,  which  most  of  us  take  for  grant- 
ed, for  the  first  time  in  their  young  lives. 
I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  to  provide  guaranteed  medical- 
hospital  care  for  the  aged,  and  my  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  help  provide  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  social  security  pen- 
sions. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  to  strengthen  and  expand  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  Ohio  and  the 
Nation.  Under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Act  of  1965  alone,  my  dis- 
trict is  receiving  more  than  $1  million 
at  the  outset  to  build  up  its  schools. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
vote  to  reduce  or  eliminate  burdensome 
Federal  excise  taxes  that  were  taking 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  our  people. 

I  infer  that  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  disagrees  with  my  efforts  and 
votes  for  our  farmers  and  their  families — 
for  community  development — for  water 
and  soil  conservation — for  rural  hous- 
ing— for  flood  control  and  watershed 
projects. 

These  are  the  programs  that  I  support 
enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly.  If 
this  makes  me  a  "robot"  then  I  say  that 
what  this  country  needs  is  more  robots; 
if  this  makes  me  a  captive  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  then  I  say  that  I  am  in 
good  and  responsible  company. 

I  am  unmoved  and  unconcerned  about 
the  threat  of  the  URA  to  purge  me.    An 


examination  of  its  statement  of  "prin- 
ciples," to  use  the  word  loosely,  compels 
me  to  suggest  that  its  author  "multi- 
plieth  words  without  knowledge."  In 
any  event,  nothing  can  come  of  nothing, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  URA  rep- 
resents:  nothing.  But  it  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  whether  the  regular  Repub- 
lican organizations  in  Ohio  and  the  10th 
District  repudiate  the  URA  and  all  the 
nonsense  that  it  stands  for. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  I  would 
just  like  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  I,  too,  received  one  of  those 
letters,  and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  URA,  but 
I  did  notice  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  referred  to  one  of  my  colleagues  as 
an  arch  segregationist  who  was  one  of 
the  carpetbaggers  in  effect  coming  into 
Ohio.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  infoi-med  my  colleague  that  he  was 
going  to  be  attacked  on  the  floor  today 
and  referred  to  in  such  a  manner. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
no  attack.  Neither  did  I  inform  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
moment  further? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  al- 
ways have  to  smile  when  someone  from 
Ohio  or  anywhere  else  refer  to  carpet- 
baggers coming  into  their  States.  I  think 
it  is  well  known  the  situation  we  have 
had  in  the  South  in  the  last  few  months 
as  far  as  carpetbaggers  are  concerned. 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama who  has  been  referred  to  as  an 
arch  segregationist  will  no  doubt  want 
to  have  his  comments  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning these  remarks. 
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MORALITY  AND  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Edwards]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  have  participated 
yesterday  and  today  In  discussions  at  the 
White  House  regarding  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

I  was  especially  interested  to  partici- 
pate so  as  to  assess  statements  made  in 
this  House  last  week  relating  to  the  mo- 
rality of  our  U.S.  effort  to  resist  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Asia. 

On  2  days  last  week  Members  of  this 
body  sought  to  show  that  our  effort  in 
Vietnam  is  Immoral,  that  we  do  not  be- 
long there,  and  that  we  ought  to  take 
action  amounting  to  withdrawal  under 
conditions  approximately  equal  to  sur- 
render. 


Amazingly  enough,  they  seek  to  show 
that  the  famous  Dean  Acheson  speech  of 
January  1950  justifies  their  current  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  that  speech,  widely 
recognized  as  an  invitation  to  the  Com- 
munists to  attack  South  Korea,  Mr. 
Acheson  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  ti-y  to  defend  South 
Korea  against  attack.  The  attack  came 
6  months  later. 

The  question  of  morality  in  our  Viet- 
nam policy  is  vital,  and  can  easily  be 
misunderstood,  and  I  suspect  misunder- 
standing on  the  question  extends  well 
beyond  the  very  few  Members  of  this 
body  who  spoke  about  it  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  several 
months  while  our  national  foreign  poli- 
cies, particularly  with  regard  to  south- 
east Asia,  have  become  increasingly 
complicated  and  crucial,  there  has  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time  a  chorus  of 
criticism. 

The  kind  of  criticism  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  based  on  feelings  that  the  United 
States  is  basically  at  fault  in  the  Viet- 
nam problem,  that  we  resist  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  there,  and 
generally  that  if  we  would  prove  our- 
selves to  be  peaceloving  then  the  Com- 
munist governments  would  respond  in 
kind  and  we  would  have  a  world  of  tran- 
quillity. 

These  themes,  and  others  related  to 
them,  are  appearing  in  increasing  vol- 
ume and  frequency  in  the  public  com- 
munications media.  The  people  voicing 
them  consider  their  position  to  be  one 
of  "moral  indignation."  Recently  a 
fairly  new  publication  made  a  big  thing 
of  comparing  Ho  Chi  Minh  with  George 
Washington.  Tlie  idea  was  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  so  popular  throughout  Vietnam 
that  he  reminds  the  editors  of  a  kind  of 
father  of  a  democratic  and  idealistic 
government. 

The  motivations  of  most  of  these  peo- 
ple are  not  in  question.  As  a  Nation 
we  have  always  sought  righteousness 
and  the  ideal,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  American  dream  of  self-government 
and  individual  liberty  is  based  on  ex- 
pecting the  best  from  others. 

As  Americans  we  are  all  appalled  at 
the  human  tragedy  unfolding  in  Vietnam 
today,  and  are  disturbed  to  find  our- 
selves involved.  It  is  a  jolt  to  our  feel- 
ings of  right  and  wrong,  and  we  strain 
to  find  answers. 

But,  however  much  our  sense  of 
righteousness  is  touched,  it  is  vital  that 
in  our  search  for  answers  we  do  not  let 
wishful  thinking  be  a  substitute  for  a 
sense  of  history,  logic,  and  realism. 
Wishful  thinking  as  a  substitute  for  real- 
ism in  our  approach  to  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation would  not  only  be  unfortunate 
but  woiiM  be  dangerous.  Too  much  of 
it  in  the  past  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
a  Vietnam  problem  today. 

Wishful  thinking  in  our  Vietnam  sit- 
uation is  still  widespread.  It  extends 
throughout  the  country.  Some  members 
of  this  House,  for  example,  are  evidently 
beginning  now  to  voice  their  concern 
over  the  stated  policy  of  firm  defense 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam. 

On  August  3  some  Members  joined 
in  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  this  House 


which  sought  to  show  how  we  should  be 
acting  differently  to  solve  the  Vietnam 
puzzle.  To  support  their  case  they  used 
events  from  the  past,  but  have  drawn 
conclusions  which,  I  believe,  show  wish- 
ful thinking  in  a  dangerous  degree. 

They  appear  to  be  suggesting  that  the 
United  Nations  should  call  a  cease-flre 
in  Vietnam  and  that  the  UN  should  or- 
ganize elections  in  South  Vietnam.  Pre- 
svunably  the  end  result  of  this  plan  would 
be  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
South  Vietnam,  leaving  the  coimtry  in 
the  hands  of  the  winner  of  the  election. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
reasonably  expect  that  this  course  of  ac- 
tion would  result  in  a  free,  independent 
South  Vietnam.  But  all  logic  and  rea- 
son indicates  that  this  action  would  be 
entirely  contrary  to  soimd  policy.  We 
must  stand  firm  in  South  Vietnam  to 
show  that  aggression  cannot  be  success- 
ful. 

HOT    POTATO 

Nobody  would  want  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  suggested  course  of 
action  would  be  reasonable  at  some  fu- 
ture date.  All  Americans  would  be 
grateful  if  the  United  Nations  were  to 
acquire  effectiveness  in  stopping  aggres- 
sion. 

But  to  imagine  that  the  U.N.  can  now 
step  into  the  Vietnam  situation  and  solve 
it  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  human  freedom  and  national  self- 
determination  is  to  engage  in  wishful 
thinking. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  work  against  the  logic  of  the  sug- 
gestion :  First,  the  U.N.  machinery  is  par- 
alyzed by  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  to  pay  for  its  share  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  in  accord  with  a  i*ul- 
ing  of  the  World  Court,  and  now  we  are 
told  that  we  shall  abandon  our  attempts 
to  collect  these  assessments;  second,  the 
U.N.  itself  does  not  show  any  willingness 
to  tackle  the  problem,  and  the  major 
delegations  seem  to  prefer  that  the 
United  States  keep  this  "hot  potato"  in 
its  own  hands;  third.  Communists  would 
not  agree  to  any  elections  except  under 
conditions  which  guarantee  their  own 
success;  and  fourth,  the  concept  of  free 
elections,  which  as  Americans  we  take 
for  granted  as  something  achievable,  is  a 
concept  which  has  yet  to  penetrate  to 
most  Vietnamese  people  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  participate  in  free  elections 
as  we  understand  them. 

Until  these  facts  are  reversed,  an 
American  call  for  U.N.-sponsored  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  as  the  determin- 
ing basis  for  solution  would  simply  be  a 
covering  excuse  for  us  to  wash  our  hands 
of  the  situation  and  yield  to  Communist 
aggression  against  innocent  people. 
acheson's  position 

But  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  just  what  the 
gentlemen  who  engaged  in  the  August 
3  discu-ssion  want  us  to  do.  Either 
deliberately  or  subconsciously,  they 
would  prefer  that  we  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
They  feel  that  we  have  no  interest  there, 
that  we  are  morally  wrong  in  being  there, 
and  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Com- 
munist aggression  against  innocent  peo- 
ple, the  problem  can  somehow  be  solved 
if  we  leave  Vietnam. 


This  conclusion  regarding  the  nature 
of  their  position  is  supported  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  August  3  discussion 
where  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  is  quoted  as  of  January  12, 1950. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Acheson  stated  as  U.S. 
policy  that  the  defense  perimeter  in 
which  we  were  interested  "runs  from  the 
Ryuk3rus  to  the  Philippine  Islands." 

He  said  that  so  far  as  the  military 
security  of  other  areas  in  the  Pacific  is 
concerned  "no  person  can  guarantee 
these  areas  against  military  attack."  He 
referred  then  to  the  United  Nations  as 
the  place  where  "initial  reliance"  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  case  of  such  an 
attack. 

Our  colleagues  on  August  3  said  Ache- 
son's  words  "were  valid  then  and  they  are 
valid  now." 

This  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 
The  1950  Acheson  speech  was  indeed  a 
significant  statement  of  U.S.  policy,  but 
in  the  reverse  way  that  our  colleagues 
on  August  3  concluded.  It  was  signifi- 
cant because  it  announced  to  the  world 
that  we  were  not  interested  in  defending 
South  Korea  against  attack. 

Less  than  6  months  after  Secretary 
Acheson  made  the  statement  South  Ko- 
rea was  attacked  by  the  Communist 
North,  and  I  do  not  need  here  to  review 
the  tragedy  that  resulted. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  did 
provide  help  in  meeting  the  situation  in 
Korea.  But  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  experience  are,  first,  that  the 
U.S.  announcement  served  as  a  virtual 
invitation  for  the  Communists  to  attack 
without  fear  of  U.S.  assistance  in  the 
defense  of  South  Korea,  and,  secondly, 
that  even  with  the  U.N.  at  the  height  of 
its  influence,  and  even  with  the  absence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  paving  the  way  for 
U.N.  participation  without  a  Soviet  veto, 
it  was  U.S.  military  effort  which  was 
largely  essential  for  the  resistance,  and 
U.S.  E>eacemaking  efforts  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  about  a  solution. 

Conditions  in  the  Korean  situation 
were  vastly  different  from  conditions  In 
the  current  Vietnam  situation,  and  this 
fact  further  works  against  a  U.N.-spon- 
sored solution  in  Vietnam. 

The  Dean  Acheson  speech  of  January 
1950  was  indeed  a  signiflcant  statement 
of  U.S.  policy.  It  was  folly,  and  has  been 
considered  so  by  responsible  persons  ever 
since.  And  to  his  credit.  Dean  Acheson 
has  since  that  time  come  to  take  a  more 
realistic  and  logical  approach  toward 
Asian  communism  and  the  problems  it 
presents. 

Today  Dean  Acheson  is  one  of  our  most 
astute  statesmen  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. His  advice  on  the  need  for  free 
world  unity  of  purpose  and  his  judgment 
on  other  foreign  policy  issues  has,  since 
1950,  proven  to  be  correct.  He  has  come 
a  long  way  in  his  thinking  since  1950. 

FAULTY    LOGIC 

He  has  written  some  interesting  arti- 
cles recently,  among  them  one  called 
"Advice  to  Young  Academic  Propagand- 
ists," in  the  Reporter  magazine  for 
August  12.  1965.  It  relates  to  this  dis- 
cussion because  the  position  on  Vietnam 
taken  by  our  colleagues  as  I  have  men- 
tioned is  generally  the  same  position 
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taken   by   the    academic   people   about 
whom  Dean  Acheson  writes. 

In  the  article  he  is  critical  of  academic 
people  who  attack  U.S.  foreign  policy 
based  on  faulty  logic  growing  essentially 
out  of  what  he  calls  "the  principal  aca- 
demic political  motive"  which  is  fear. 

Further,  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
August  3  statement  to  put  Dean  Acheson 
in  the  position  of  placing  major  reliance 
on  the  United  Nations  for  solving  the 
Vietnam  situation,  it  will  be  useful  to 
refer  to  another  Acheson  statement. 

In  April  of  1960  he  wrote  an  article 
called  The  Premise  of  American  Foreign 
Policy  which  is  important,  coming  as  it 
did  10  years  after  the  1950  speech,  which 
our  colleagues  mentioned  on  Augtist  3. 

In  that  article.  Dean  Acheson  wrote 
that  if  the  non-Communist  nations  were 
to  establish  an  "equilibrium"  with  the 
ambitious  Commimist  powers  "There 
must  be  no  further  diminishment  of  that 
part  of  the  world  which  now  lies  outside 
the  domain  of  Russian  or  Chinese  com- 
munism." 

He  wrote  of  the  need  for  the  combin- 
ing of  national  efforts  into  greater  efforts 
directed  by  a  central  leadership. 

No  one  except  the  United  States  is  strong 
enough  to  exercise  this  leadership,  and  some- 
times the  United  States  shows  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  understanding  for  this  task. 
Indeed,  a  key  question  of  the  20th  century 
Is  whether  the  United  States  can  develop 
this  desire  and  this  understanding.  If  she 
cannot,  then  the  Slno-Sovlet  drive  for  global 
hegemony  will  remain  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Acheson  went  on  to  write  of  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations: 

The  United  Nations,  Insofar  as  It  believes 
that  by  Its  votes  and  by  Its  debates  It  Is 
accomplishing  anything,  could  not  be  more 
mistaken.  In  fact,  it  can  be  harmful. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  look  to  that  organi- 
zation by  Itself  for  a  solution  to  problems. 
We  must  look  to  our  own  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  to  our  pwn  will  and  the 
will  of  others  to  solve  them. 

Perhaps  most  significantly  of  all.  Dean 
Acheson  in  1960  seemed  to  be  talking  to 
those  of  us  in  1965  who  would  use  a 
sense  of  "moral  indignation"  In  oppos- 
ing a  U.S.  position  of  determination 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam: 

Self-deception  Is  very  easy  In  a  democracy. 
•  •  •  the  people  themselves  want  to  believe, 
some  concrete  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  Is  a  good  world  Inhabited  by  none  but 
men  of  good  will.  Such  Illusion  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  morality. 

Foreign  policy  in  the  Eisenhower- 
Dulles  years  met  with  partial  success  in 
establishing  a  firm  position  of  American 
leadership,  though  these  efforts  were 
thwarted  with  alarmed  cries  of  "brink- 
manship" and  a  widespread  failure  to 
comprehend  what  it  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  do. 

In  the  late  1950's  we  were  engaged  in 
efforts  to  build  the  economies  of  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  and  efforts  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Communist  aggression. 
But  the  U.S.  position  was  negatively  In- 
fluenced by  our  tendency  to  misplace 
our  concept  of  morality. 

We  preferred  not  to  face  the  reality 
already  present  there,  and  we  barely 
noticed  when,  for  example,  the  Vletcong 


shot  and  killed  two  Americans  and  sev- 
eral Vietnamese  who  were  sitting  watch- 
ing a  movie  at  Bien  Hoa  one  evening  in 
July  1958. 

ILLtTSlONS 

Mr.  Acheson  said  in  1960  that  leaders 
are  tempted  to  deceive  the  people  in 
foreign  policy.  The  people  want  to  be- 
lieve In  a  world  of  international  moral- 
ity, and  political  leaders  do  not  like  to 
damage  the  illusion.  It  is  my  contention 
that  in  the  years  1961  through  1964  we 
fell  victim  to  our  illusions.  We  preferred 
not  to  face  reality.  As  a  result,  through 
a  series  of  unsure,  vacillating  actions 
we  presented  only  a  foggy  picture  of  our 
understanding  of  the  need  for  U.S. 
leadership  of  non-Communist  nations, 
of  our  readiness  to  meet  the  tests  which 
accompany  a  national  responsibility  in 
an  Imperfect  world,  and  of  our  deter- 
mination to  stand  firm  in  defense  of 
Communist  aggression. 

I  must  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  certainly  have  not  always 
agreed  with  Dean  Acheson,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting that  at  least  he  recognizes 
some  of  his  errors  in  assessing  the  Com- 
munist intention.  And  it  is  also  inter- 
esting that  his  later  statements  com- 
pletely cut  the  ground  out  from  under 
those  who  attempted  to  use  him  for  sup- 
port on  August  3. 

In  1961  it  was  as  though  we  had 
learned  no  lessons  of  the  Acheson  and 
Dulles  years.  Where  Indochina  was  con- 
cerned it  was  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
by  that  time  that  Communist  aggression 
in  Laos  and  Vietnam  was  on  the  move. 

And  in  1962  in  Laos  we  arranged  a 
kind  of  truce  between  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  aggressors  and  those  who 
were  opposing  aggression,  even  though 
we  had  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  anti- 
Commimlsts  to  do  It.  The  result  of  the 
truce  was  a  guarantee  to  the  Vletcong 
that  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  was  safe  in 
their  hands  so  they  could  funnel  men 
and  equipment  Into  South  Vietnam  from 
North  Vietnam. 

REASON    TO    DOUBT 

In  these  actions  we  gave  the  Asian 
Communists  cause  to  believe  that  they 
could  continue  their  efforts  without  con- 
cern that  effective  resistance  would  be 
encountered.  They  had  much  reason  to 
doubt  our  understanding  and  determina- 
tion. 

Today,  though  we  have  apparently 
made  some  progress,  clearly  the  prob- 
lem is  still  with  us.  Several  Members 
of  the  other  body  have  been  protesting 
our  national  determination  for  several 
months. 

One  of  the  publications  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  publishes  In  full  the 
speeches  of  North  Vietnamese  leaders,  as 
well  as  editorials  from  Vletcong  news- 
papers in  Hanoi,  while  at  the  same  time 
contriving  ways  to  paint  a  picture  of  our 
position  as  aggressive  and  generally  im- 
moral. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
found  it  necessary  to  state  over  and  over 
again  why  it  Is  that  we  are  engaged  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  emphasize  our  determi- 
nation. 

And  In  addition  to  the  August  3  Con- 
gressional Record  statement  which  I 
have  discussed,  on  August  2  a  similar 


statement  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  attempts  to  show  that  the 
United  States  "must  take  a  full  measure 
of  responsibility"  for  failure  of  the  Ge- 
neva agreements. 

The  gentleman  making  the  statement 
says  that  this  country  gave  active  en- 
couragement to  South  Vietnam  to  re- 
nounce the  agreements,  and  that  we 
worked  to  prevent  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  ICC,  from  performing? 
effectively  Its  function  as  keeper  of  the 
peace  since  1954. 

In  arguing  against  increased  U.S.  mili- 
tary strength  in  Vietnam  as  ordered  by 
President  Johnson,  the  gentleman  speak- 
ing on  August  2  seeks  to  show  that  our 
presence  In  Vietnam  was  wrong  from 
the  start.  And  to  show  this  he  even  goes 
back  to  the  specters  of  Senator  Knowl- 
and.  Senator  McCarthy,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  the  "brinkmanship"  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

He  refers  to  the  International  Control 
Commission  as  established  by  the  Geneva 
agreements  and  says  It  has  not  worked. 
And  he  Is  correct.  The  ICC  has  not  been 
effective  in  preventing  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

But  the  gentleman  attempts  to  show 
that  the  failure  of  the  ICC  has  been  due 
to  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Communists  never 
wanted  the  ICC  to  be  effective  and  ac- 
tively prevented  it  from  doing  Its  job. 

The  Commission  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  India,  Canada,  and  Poland. 
India  acts  as  coordinator  of  the  Com- 
mission in  view  of  its  role  as  a  nation 
committed  to  neither  the  Communist 
bloc  nor  the  anti-Communist  nations. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
Polish  delegates  consistently,  since  the 
ICC  was  first  established,  prevented  the 
Commission  from  acting  to  first  identify 
Incidents  of  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion and  secondly  from  reporting  on  it  as 
provided  in  the  Geneva  agreements. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
Greneva  agreements  on  Indochina  of 
1954.  Inferences  have  been  made  that 
the  reason  we  did  not  sign  was  that  we 
did  not  want  peace  In  Indochina  or  that 
we  somehow  had  a  subversive  plan  for 
interfering  with  the  people's  right  for 
economic  and  political  Independence. 

NONAGGRESSION 

The  reason  we  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
agreements  was  that  they  sanctioned 
the  division  of  Vietnam  into  two  parts, 
with  the  Communist  government  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  given  authority  In  North  Viet- 
nam under  conditions  which  pointed 
surely  to  eventual  Commimlst  control  of 
the  whole  country. 

We  were  not  working  against  economic 
and  political  Independence  for  the  Viet- 
namese people,  but  just  to  the  contrary, 
we  were  working  for  it. 

Further,  we  supported  the  principle  of 
nonaggression.  We  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  the 
agreements  and  that  we  would  view  any 
renewal  of  aggression  In  violation  of  the 
agreements  as  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security. 

Since  1954  the  United  States  has  con- 
scientiously encouraged  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  to  assist  the  ICC.   The 


South  Vietnam  Government  has  exerted 
great  effort  to  respond  carefully  to  ICC 
communications,  to  provide  full  Infor- 
mation as  requested,  to  provide  housing 
and  transportation  for  the  ICC  teams, 
and  in  general  to  offer  every  help  pos- 
sible to  the  ICC  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

Until  the  end  of  1961  the  United  States 
meticulously  kept  its  military  and  civi- 
lian mission  people  in  Vietnam  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

On  the  other  hand  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  and  the  Polish  dele- 
gations to  the  ICC  since  1954  engaged  in 
a  long  series  of  actions  to  thwart  the 
ICC  from  performing  its  function.  They 
employed  a  long  list  of  tactics  to  circum- 
vent the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  purpose  of  the  ICC  as  provided  in 
the  Geneva  agreements. 

A  SOCCER    TEAM 

For  example,  while  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  since  1954  have  pro- 
vided complete  information  regarding 
arrivals  and  departures  of  military  per- 
sonnel In  South  Vietnam  as  called  for  in 
the  Geneva  agreements,  the  opposite  has 
been  true  In  the  north. 

In  the  1954-61  period  It  was  common 
knowledge  that  Russian  and  Chinese 
Communist  military  personnel  were  ob- 
served in  Hanoi  and  other  parts  of  North 
Vietnam  frequently.  And  yet  In  that 
period  only  one  arrival  of  military  per- 
sonnel was  reported  to  the  ICC — that  of 
a  Communist  Chinese  soccer  team. 

During  these  years  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  also  provided  con- 
vincing evidence  on  several  occasions  to 
the  ICC  regarding  North  Vietnamese 
violations  of  the  Geneva  agreements. 

As  a  result,  the  ICC  submitted  a  re- 
port on  June  2,  1962,  stating  In  part  as 
follows : 

Having  examined  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  material  sent  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese mission,  the  Committee  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  specific  Instances 
there  Is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and 
unarmed  personnel,  arms,  munitions,  and 
other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  North 
Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  with  the  object 
of  supporting,  organizing,  and  carrying  out 
hostile  activities.  Including  armed  attacks. 
These  acts  are  In  violation  of  articles  10, 
19.  24,  and  27  of  the  Geneva  agreements. 

That  report  also  stated  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  worked  for  inciting, 
encouraging,  and  supporting  hostile 
activities  in  South  Vietnam  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. The  Polish  delegate  to  the  ICC 
dissented  from  the  conclusions. 

There  were  several  tactics  used  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  prevent  the  ICC 
from  doing  it^  job  with  regard  to  inspec- 
tions of  material  In  transport  so  that 
military  equipment  could  be  detected  and 
intercepted. 

First.  On  frequent  occasions  when  an 
ICC  team  in  the  North  was  scheduled  to 
inspect  a  port  or  an  air  terminal  the 
North  Vietnamese  liaison  ofiBcer  would 
simply  say  there  were  no  vehicles  avail- 
able with  which  to  make  the  trip. 

Second.  On  other  occasions  when  an 
inspection  was  due  the  Polish  member 
of  the  ICC  team  would  say  he  was  ill  and 
coud  not  make  the  trip,  thus  preventing 
an  Inspection.   Work  of  the  ICC  required 


cooperation  of  all  three  delegations.  One 
member  coiUd  veto  anything,  and  the 
Communists  found  that  this  kind  of 
"troika"  arrangement  worked  to  their 
advantage. 

Third.  On  still  other  occasions  ICC 
teams  in  the  North  were  told  that  they 
could  not  inspect  griven  cargoes  since  the 
Invoices  or  other  documents  were  not 
available.  In  these  cases  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  say  the  cargoes  were  mere- 
ly consimier  goods.  And  as  in  other  such 
cases  the  Polish  member  would  adopt 
the  position  of  the  Vletcong,  the  Canadi- 
an member  would  want  to  proceed  with 
effective  work,  and  the  Indian  member 
would  decide  that  to  do  nothing  would 
be  the  expeditious  course,  thus  render- 
ing the  ICC  ineffective. 

CX7RBENT    OaSTRUCTION 

In  South  Vietnam  the  ICC  has  been 
accorded  full  opportunities  for  travel 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  North 
the  ICC  has  been  harassed  and  at  vari- 
ous times  severely  limited  in  its  oppor- 
tunity even  to  locate  itself  at  significant 
places. 

In  the  words  of  the  State  Department 
this  week,  for  example: 

Since  February  13,  1965,  the  authorities 
Of  the  North  have  refused  to  allow  the  ICC 
teams  which  the  Geneva  Agreements  speci- 
fied should  be  established  In  Lao  Kay,  Lang 
Son,  Tien  Yen,  Vlnh,  Etong  Hoi,  Haiphong, 
and  Muong-Sen  to  remain  In  those  cities. 
Therefore,  at  the  present  time  the  sole  ICC 
representation  In  North  Vietnam  Is  located 
at  Hanoi.  Such  a  restriction,  which  Is  the 
culmination  of  all  the  obstacles  Imposed  by 
the  North  over  the  years  during  which  the 
ICC  has  existed,  prevents  the  ICC  from  ful- 
filling virtually  any  of  the  functions  assigned 
to  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  these  facts  in 
an  effort  to  show  that  anyone  who  de- 
picts the  United  States  and/or  South 
Vietnam  as  violators  of  the  quest  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  grossly  misinformed. 

And  efforts  by  elected  representatives 
of  American  people  to  falsify  the  Amer- 
ican position  in  the  quest  for  peace  pro- 
vide shocking  evidence  of  what  Dean 
Acheson  was  concerned  with  when  he 
referred  to  the  need  for  Americans  to 
view  the  world  with  a  realistic  concept 
of  what  constitutes  morality. 

Responsible,  thoughtful  Americans  will 
rather  agree  with  the  Indianapolis  Uni- 
tarian minister  who,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject  in  June  said: 

I  reject  this  charge  of  moral  turpitude 
leveled  against  our  Government's  policy  In 
Vietnam.  I  reject  It  because  I  believe  It  to 
be  tainted  with  Immoral  considerations. 
Many  with  clean  hearts  are  being  dragged 
Into  this  position  either  through  their  single- 
minded  vision  of  the  right  or  through  simple 
naivete. 

I  reject  this  charge  In  the  second  place 
because  It  Is  an  erroneous  charge.  Our  Na- 
tion, and  the  people  within  It,  must  resist 
this  attack  upon  Its  moral  Integrity.  I  say 
that  my  Government  Is  as  morally  right  as, 
in  this  moment  of  history,  It  Is  possible  to  be. 


man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  further  Improvement  in 
fringe  benefits  available  to  Federal  em- 
ployees by  authorizing  them  1o  purchase 
shares  in  their  credit  unions  through 
deductions  from  their  paychecks. 

In  recent  years,  the  payroll  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  im- 
proved to  provide  wider  fringe  benefits. 
It  is  now  possible  for  Federal  employees 
to  authorize  payroll  deductions  for  di- 
verse purposes  other  than  the  traditional 
ones  of  taxes  and  retirement.  Among 
the  deductions  now  permitted  are  those 
for  group  health  and  life  insurance, 
union  dues,  U.S.  savings  bonds,  and,  in 
certain  instances,  charitable  contribu- 
tions. The  usual  deductions  for  civil 
service  retirement  or  social  security  and 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  are,  of 
course,  still  being  made. 

This  rather  complete  list  shows  that 
the  Federal  employee  has  been  moving 
toward  parity  in  fringe  benefits  with  his 
fellow  workers  in  State  and  municipal 
governments,  business  and  industry. 
My  bill  would  extend  this  progress  one 
step  further  by  permitting  the  Federal 
employee  the  benefit  of  a  regular  sav- 
ings plan  enjoyed  by  millions  of  workers 
using  credit  union  payroll  deduction 
plans  outside  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  bill's  terms,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
making  the  deduction.  I  anticipate  that 
this  cost  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  2 
cents  per  check  currently  charged  Gov- 
ernment employee  unions  participating 
In  the  union  dues  program. 

F\irthermore,  my  bill  would  remove  an 
inequity  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wherein  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  are  not  permitted  to  make 
credit  union  share  purchases  by  means 
of  payroll  deductions,  but  military  per- 
sonnel are  permitted  to  do  so  through 
the  allotment  procedure.  I  feel  that  all 
Federal  personnel,  civilian  and  military, 
should  have  available  to  them  the  same 
credit  union  savings  program,  since  this 
program  materially  contributes  to  the 
financial  independence  of  the  members. 

Credit  unions  comprising  Federal  em- 
ployees may  be  chartered  either  by  the 
States  or  the  Federal  Government. 
They  have  over  2  million  Federal  em- 
ployee members  and  over  $900  million  in 
savings. 


TO  PERMIT  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
TO  PURCHASE  SHARES  OF  FED- 
ERAL- OR  STATE-CHARTERED 
CREDIT  UNIONS  THROUGH  VOL- 
UNTARY PAYROLL  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  BE- 
FORE THE  WATER  EMERGENCY 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
timity  to  set  forth  the  far-reaching  re- 
marks of  President  Johnson  before  the 
Water  Emergency  Conference  at  the 
White  House  today.  Those  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  these 
words  spoken — Governors,  mayors. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  ofiBcials  of  the 
Government — feel  their  impact  keenly 
and  I  am  sure  all  agree  with  me  that 
a  statement  of  such  unmistakable  sig- 
nificance should  be  read  by  everyone. 

The  statement  follows : 

Secretary  Udall.  distinguished  Governors, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  Chairman  Seaborg, 
Mr.  Ackley,  ftrst,  I  am  happy  that  I  have  been 
able  to  hear  some  of  the  discussion.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  have  not  heard  more,  and  I  do 
want  to  have  you  share  with  me  some  of  your 
private  thinking.  If  It  Is  agreeable,  and  you 
don't  mind  the  quality  of  the  lunch,  we'll 
Just  have  lunch  together  when  we  get 
through. 

It  may  be  a  little  late  to  your  next  meet- 
ing, but  the  folks  In  the  other  wing  are 
accustomed  to  having  guests  on  short  no- 
tice— as  I  know  they  are  In  your  capitals — 
and  so  tf  you  bear  In  mind  anything  that 
you  want  to  raise,  we  will  do  it  during  the 
lunch  hour. 

Second,  apropos  of  the  very  excellent  sug- 
gestion made  by  Governor  Rockefeller,  who 
has  talked  to  me  about  this  a  number  of 
times,  I  followed  his  pollution  plank  with 
great  Interest.  He's  discussed  that  with  me, 
and  I  hope  our  people  can  be  helpful  in 
what  he's  been  discussing.  I  rather  doubt 
there  will  be  any  comprehensive  appropria- 
tions possible  In  the  next  few  weeks  that 
we  will  be  here  to  carry  out  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  you  made,  although  I  will  ask 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  head  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  get  any  very  specific  ideas 
you  have,  after  these  teams  make  their  visits, 
and  be  available  for  our  budget  hearings, 
which  will  begin  September,  October,  and 
November  in  anticipation  of  the  Congress' 
return  In  January. 

I  called  you  here  today  in  the  face  of  a 
4-year  drought  that  has  been  unequalled  In 
the  northeast  section  of  our  country.  As  I 
said  earlier,  I  have  known  drought  In  the 
Southwest  and  I  have  seen  what  It  can  do, 
and  I  still  have  a  grateful  heart  for  what 
our  then  President  Elsenhower  did  in  that 
emergency.  And  I  want  to  do  everything 
that  the  White  House  can  do  to  work  with 
you  in  this  one. 

In  other  sections  of  this  Nation,  in  times 
past,  the  challenge  of  the  drought  has  been 
met.  In  the  Northeast,  though,  it  is  facing 
a  serious  drought  for  the  first  time,  really, 
In  its  historv,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
steps  thnt  we  can  take  together  in  the  chal- 
lenge that  does  face  us  will  enable  us,  some- 
how, to  meet  the  test,  and  that  the  challenge 
will  be  overcome. 

Now,  this  is  a  time  for  action.  It  Is  a 
time  for  Federal  action,  but  that  never 
-  substitutes  for  State  or  local  action,  as  you 
all  point  out  when  the  mayors  meet  and 
the  Governors  meet  and  talk  about  States 
rights  and  local  rights,  and  so  forth.  And 
It  Is  not  any  substitute  for  private  action. 
So,  the  big  thing  we  must  start  out  with 
Is  that  we  must  act  together.  If  that  Is 
possible,  and  I  know  with  this  group  we  can. 
We  must  act  together,  first,  to  solve  the 
Immediate  crisis  that  is  facing  us.  We  must 
act  together  to  prepare  for  a  possible  fifth 
year   of   drought — as  you   Just  said. 

We  must  act  tos^ether  to  assure  our  citizens 
of  the  northeast,  and  their  children,  that 
the  supply  of  water  that  they  need  for  their 
industry,  and  their  health,  and  their  recrea- 


tion Is  Issured  and  guaranteed  as  far  Into 
the  future  as  we  can  see  now. 

So,  as  a  result,  I  have  already  tried  to 
mobilize  the  Federal  Goveriunent  Into  ac- 
tion. The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning — headed 
by  one  of  your  most  popular  and  able  former 
Governors.  Governor  Ellington — are  already 
focusing  their  efforts  on  the  problems  In 
the  northeast. 

To  continue  to  fulfill  that  responsibility, 
I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
today,  to  dispatch  tonight,  water  crisis  teams 
to  the  five  cities  that  are  represented  here 
today. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Udall  to  make  hard 
and  fast  decisions  Immediately  and  on  the 
spot  to  assist  each  affected  community. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  all  vital  water 
supply  projects  in  the  area. 
And  how  does  that  happen? 
No.  1.  we  are  going  to  add  $400,000  to  the 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  project  In  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Immediately,  and  this  will 
quicken  construction  of  that  project  by  at 
least  a  year. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  add  $400,000  to 
the  Bettzvllle,  Pa.,  project,  and  that  will 
greatly  expedite  construction  there. 

Third,  we  are  going  to  add  $100,000  to  the 
reservoir  project  at  Blue  Marsh,  Pa.,  so  we 
can  speed  up  the  planning  and  design 
there. 

Fourth,  we  are  going  to  add  $150,000  to 
plan  a  $5  million  water  supply  addition  to 
the  Prompton  Reservoir  project. 

Fifth,  we're  going  to  begin  planning  a  new 
$11  million  water  supply  project  at  Trexler 
Reservoir. 

I  have  asked  my  Water  Resources  Council 
to  consult  with  each  of  you  on  a  dally  basis 
and  to  report  to  the  President  on  any  addi- 
tional action  that  they  think  can  be  taken. 
Should  the  Council  find  that  additional 
White  House  action  Is  required,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  whatever 
Is  necessary  and  to  do  It  Immediately. 

Now,  water  problems  are  no  longer  limited 
by  man-made  State  or  municipal  boundaries. 
These  problems  are  regional  and  we  recognize 
them  as  such. 

Many  years  ago,  I  had  a  study  made — one 
of  the  first  in  the  Nation — of  a  regional  water 
problem  we  had.  We  had  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  effect  on  many  sections,  many 
regions,  many  States,  and  some  dozen  rivers, 
before  we  could  have  a  real  comprehensive 
water  plan.  And  as  a  result  of  that  survey, 
we  developed  one.  So.  I  am,  therefore.  Initi- 
ating a  $4  million  comprehensive  water  re- 
soure  planning  survey  for  the  entire  North- 
east— all  the  way  from  Virginia  to  Maine. 

Now,  for  the  long-range,  I  have  directed 
the  Secretary-designate  Gardner  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  my  very  able 
and  imaginative — and  I  hop)e  he  did  not  get 
me  out  on  these  goals  too  far,  I  hope  they  are 
realistic — science  adviser.  Dr.  Hornlg.  to 
start  to  work  with  you  to  prepare  within  6 
months  a  plan  of  action  for  pollution  control. 
I  am  asking  Secretary  Udall  to  work  with 
Dr.  Hornlg  and  Dr.  Ackley,  of  my  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Dr.  Seaborg  to  ex- 
amine the  potential  of  desalting  for  the 
Northeast,  and  to  give  me  a  report  on  the 
potentialities  and  possibilities  there  within  6 
months. 

As  Nelson  told  you— as  you  have  observed — 
I  have  Just  signed  a  bill— I  hope  you  still 
have  that  pen  to  take  home  with  you.  I  am 
Increasing  the  funds  for  the  desalting  pro- 
gram by  $185  million.  That's  $175  more  than 
It  was  last  week.  They  had  me  down  to  $10 
million  for  a  period  there. 


I  know  you  are  really  Interested  In  this 
whole  field,  but  in  the  field  of  conservation, 
in  the  field  of  highway  Improvement — some- 
times called  beautlflcatlon — in  the  field  of 
pollution,  we  need  all  the  leadership  we  can 
get.  We  don't  need  it  here  at  the  White 
House.  We  need  it  In  the  House  and  Senate 
and  in  the  committees  that  have  those  mat- 
ters under  their  control. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  a  look  at  that 
situation.  We  have  a  stronger  pollution  bill 
In  the  Senate  than  we  did  in  the  House.  We 
have  it  in  conference  now,  and  it  is  In  con- 
ference, and  we  want  it  to  come  out  of 
that  conference,  and  I  beseech  you  and  I 
Implore  you  and  I  Invite  you  to  render  me 
the  same  kind  of  effective  assistance  In  that 
field  that  Governor  Scranton  did  when  Ap- 
palachla  was  pending. 

The  pollution  bill,  this  highway  improve- 
ment bill,  the  conservation  measures  that 
apply  to  your  States — those  decisions  are 
being  made  right  this  session.  They  are 
going  to  be  decided  in  the  next  3  weeks. 
And  I  think  they  will  all  be  decided  favor- 
ably— and  maybe  more  expeditiously  and 
maybe  a  little  more  favorably  If  your  views 
are  known  to  your  people  from  your  States. 
Now,  top  priority  Is  going  to  be  given  to 
every  one  of  these  problems  that  exists  in 
the  Northeast.  You  are  in  trouble  and  when 
you  are  in  trouble  we're  in  trouble.  And  we 
are  going  to  be  there  to  help. 

I  have  told  you  that  this  is  what  we  can 
do  and  this  Is  what  we  will  do. 

But  water  supply  really  Is  a  local  respon- 
sibility. Only  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
conserve  the  water  that  you  now  have.  There 
Is  not  much  I  can  do  about  the  third  of  Boh 
Wagner's  water  that  we  don't  know  where 
it  is  going. 

You  must  devise  and  you  must  enforce  the 
necessary  procedures  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
water  by  leakage  or  by  unnecessary  use.  And 
you  can  do  a  good  deal  about  the  unneces- 
sary pollution.  The  pollution  that  Is  taking 
place  in  this  country,  and  the  effect  that  a 
few  industrial  plants  are  having  on  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  is  absolutely  disgrace- 
ful. I  don't  want  to  put  it  on  your  door- 
step, I'm  putting  it  on  mine  here — right  here 
on  the  Potomac,  where  George  Washington 
threw  his  dollar.    It  Is  disgraceful. 

I  was  out  on  It  last  night  and  you  can 
hardly  go  down  the  river  without  recogniz- 
ing and  wondering  why  we  have  been  so 
shortsighted  these  years.  And  it  has  got  to 
stop.  We  have  got  to  do  something  about  it. 
And  good  men,  and  great  men,  and  wise  men. 
and  good  Americans — like  yourselves — can 
do  something  about  It. 

You  can  do  It  In  your  leadership  in  your 
States,  and  you  can  do  It  In  your  speeches, 
and  you  can  do  It  here  In  Washington.  I 
need  all  the  help  I  can  get  in  that  field. 

I  have  been  getting  a  lot  of  it.  Your 
brother  is  giving  a  lot  of  It.  I  want  to  give 
you  at  lunch  a  book  that  he  has  had  pub- 
lished In  that  very  field,  showing  some  of  the 
beauties  of  America  and  also  some  of  the 
shame. 

So.  as  leaders  of  your  States,  and  as  lead- 
ers of  your  cities.  I  think  If  you  do  nothing 
else  out  of  this  White  House  conference  ex- 
cept go  back  and  urge  your  citizens  to  use 
the  water  they  now  have — but  use  it  with 
prudence,  and  use  it  wisely,  and  use  it  with- 
out contaminating  It  and  without  polluting 
It — and  to  say  to  these  giants  and  titans, 
who  may  not  have  had  the  appreciation  of 
all  the  conservation  angles  that  some  profes- 
sor would  have,  that  you  take  a  new  look  at 
what  you  are  doing  to  the  water  that  belongs 
to  all  the  people.  It  is  not  your  private  water 
to  do  what  you  want  to  do  with  it. 

So,  no  one  will  solve  this  problem  by  them- 
selves. No  one  single  program  Is  going  to 
solve  It.  But  the  expertise  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  available  to  you  and  It  is  go- 
ing to  help  you  and  It  Is  going  to  try  to  pro- 
vide what  leadership  It  can. 
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Comprehensive  planning  is  available  to  you 
and  it  can  help  you,  and  we  are  going  to  use 
It.  Antipollution  and  desalting  programs 
can  help,  and  if  you  will  help  me  get  the 
pollution  bill  through  the  Congress,  the  de- 
salting bill,  we  will  give  you  some  matching 
appropriation,  and  we  can  and  will  help. 

The  Senate  passed  $200  million  and  the 
House  was  ready  for  $10  million,  and  we  com- 
promised for  $185  million — but  you  under- 
stand those  things.  That  one  Is  behind  us. 
But  this  conference  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  helping  along  a  little  bit 
on  that. 

These  programs  must  be  welded  together 
by  men  working  together.  And  they  must 
work  together  into  an  effective  weapon  to 
end  the  current  crisis,  and  to  prevent  any 
such  crises  from  developing  again. 

There  are  many  more  ambitious  programs 
that  could  be  developed.  Where  they  are 
realistic  I  will  ask  our  people  to  help,  within 
the  limits  of  our  resources.  We  will  try  to 
lielp  match  you  on  a  local  and  State  basis 
to  meet  them. 

We  are  going  to  have  severe  drains  because 
of  the  new  programs  we  are  passing  in  other 
fields  this  year.  I  have  signed  at  least  40 
major  bills  in  this  session — more  major  bills 
have  been  signed,  I  think,  than  In  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 

That  Is  the  work  of  the  Congress.  It  Is 
not  the  work  of  anyone  else.  And  you  sent 
these  men  to  Congress.  They  have  acted  as 
Americans. 

I  heard  Secretary  Rusk  say  the  other  day 
that  if  you  go  into  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  you  could  not  tell  when  you  were 
hearing  Fulbright  and  Aiken — If  you  were 
a  foreigner — which  one  was  the  Republican 
and  which  one  was  the  Democrat.  All  you 
knew  was  that  both  of  them  were  Americans. 
And  the  Congress  is  pretty  well  functioning 
that  way  this  year. 

Some  of  our  people  don't  always  see  things 
as  we  do,  but  we  can  expect  that.  But  these 
40  bills  are  the  fruits  of  their  labor — and  we 
still  have  40  more  to  come.  They  are  coming 
every  day,  right  down  the  line. 

We're  going  to  have  an  Urban  Affairs  De- 
partment this  afternoon.  We're  going  to 
have  a  public  works  and  area  redevelopment 
bill  this  afternoon — I  hope — unless  I'm  dis- 
appointed. They're  voting  In  the  House  and 
Senate  now. 

But  v;e  do  want,  before  we  leave  here, 
something  that  Is  Important  to  you.  Do  you 
know  that  the  tourist  trade  has  picked  up 
unbelievably  abroad?  And  if  you  travel  over 
some  of  our  country  you  can  see  why  people 
want  to  get  away  from  It.  Yet  a  few  men 
are  coming  In  and  Insisting  that  we  keep 
these  dirty,  little,  old  signs  up  in  these 
little,  dirty,  old  towns.  That  this  Is  going 
to  affect  free  enterprise,  and  this  Is  going 
to  do  this  and  that — while  our  tourist  trade 
is  picking  up,  and  picking  up,  and  picking 
up. 

When  I  leave  this  meeting  I'm  going  out 
to  talk  to  the  "See  the  U.S.A."  group  that 
is  traveling  the  U.S.A.  to  try  to  see  and  point 
out  the  glories  of  this  country. 

My  wife  is  going  in  one  direction,  my 
daughter  has  been  going  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope,  before  the  summer  is  over 
and  Congress  leaves,  that  I  can  go  In  another 
direction  to  Illustrate  America  the  beautiful. 

And  you  Governors  can  contribute  a  great 
deal,  not  only  by  helping  us  with  this  present 
program  that  we  are  considering  how  to  make 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
and  Delaware  and  Texas  more  beautiful,  but 
to  conserve  our  resources  and  to  help  us  con- 
serve some  of  our  dollars  here  at  home,  too. 

Our  net  loss  this  year  is  going  to  be  nearly 
$2  billion  in  toiu-lsts  abroad — almost  $2  bil- 
lion— and  that  has  to  be  made  up  somewhere. 
It  is  one  of  our  major  problems.  I  know  of 
no  other  problem  I  have  that  Is  as  Important 
as  the  balance-of-paymentfl  problem. 

I  just  wish  that  these  States  could  evolve 
and  develop  their  water  supply,  their  rivers, 


In  such  a  way — ^their  scenery  and  their  parks 
and  their  concessions  and  their  affairs,  and 
other  things — so  as  to  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  their  sister  States  and  their 
sister  countries. 

We  don't  want  to  ban  travel.  We're  fond 
of  people  traveling.  We  are  not  against  them 
traveling  abroad.  We  want  them  to  see  all 
the  world.  But  we  want  to  make  our  place  so 
beautiful  that  we  want  them  to  see  it,  too. 

So,  if  you  win  collect  your  papers  and  in- 
dulge me  for  about  5  minutes — until  I  ap- 
pear before  the  U.S.A.  Group — we  will  explore 
this  further  at  lunch.  And  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ators have  returned  by  that  time.  If  they 
have  passed  a  bill.  If  they  haven't,  I  hope 
they  stay  there  until  they  do. 


CIVIL    SERVICE    RETIREMENT    AN- 
NXnTY  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
being  strongly  in  favor  of  H.R.  8469,  to 
provide  equitable  and  desperately  needed 
increases  in  the  annuities  of  Federal 
civil  service  retirees  and  their  survivors. 

Adjustments  in  civil  service  annui- 
ties have  too  often  been  too  little  and 
too  late  to  meet  the  constantly  rising 
costs  of  living.  The  entire  concept  of  a 
pension  plan  is  to  enable  retirees  to  en- 
joy their  retirement  with  freedom  from 
want,  and  to  live  in  a  dignified  manner 
with  enough  income  to  meet  their  basic 
needs. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Government 
to  attempt  to  maintain  the  pensions  of 
its  retirees  and  survivors  on  a  level  that 
will  enable  them  to  live  at  a  standard 
comparable  with  that  maintained  by 
them  while  they  were  actively  employed 
contributors  to  our  Government  service. 

The  unprecedented  expansion  of  our 
economy,  and  the  resulting  inflation,  is 
a  serious  enough  problem  to  the  em- 
ployed worker.  But  it  can  easily  become 
a  tragedy  to  the  retiree  who  is  trapped 
between  rising  prices  and  a  fixed  income. 

Today,  an  annual  income  of  $3,000  is 
the  borderline  below  which  a  married 
couple  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  poverty 
class.  Yet ,  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
700,000  civil  service  retirees  and  survi- 
vors are  living  on  pensions  of  much  less 
than  that  amount. 

H.R.  8469  is  designed  to  give  pension 
increases  where  relief  is  most  greatly 
needed.  Annuities  would  be  boosted  by 
10.2  percent  for  those  dating  prior  to 
October  1956,  and  5.2  percent  for  those 
which  commenced  since  that  time.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  somewhat  higher  per- 
centage increase  for  some  43,000  elderly 
widows  of  retirees  who  passed  away  be- 
fore the  law  was  liberalized  to  grant  sur- 
vivor protection.  These  widows'  pen- 
sions now  average  only  $44  a  month. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  will  give  re- 
tirees faster  benefit  from  a  cost-of-living 
feature  which  was  added  in  1962,  and 
will  increase  by  5  percent  the  amount  of 


benefits  paid  to  sm-vivors  of  civil  service 
retirees  or  those  who  die  while  on  Fed- 
eral service. 

The  increase  provided  in  H.R.  8469 
will  directly  aid  those  pensioners  and 
survivors  who  have  the  greatest  need.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  assist  these  persons,  who 
are  the  innocent  victims  of  an  expand- 
ing economy. 


A    BREAKTHROUGH    IN    HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  encouraging  to  see  increased 
public  concern  in  traffic  safety.  In  the 
past  such  everyday  matters  as  highway 
traffic  safety  have  received  less  than 
priority  rating  by  the  general  public. 

However,  because  the  public's  inter- 
est has  only  lately  been  directed  toward 
highway  safety  is  no  indication  that  ef- 
forts to  curb  traffic  accidents  have  not 
been  underway  for  some  time. 

For  example,  in  the  88th  Congress 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
conducted  hearings  on  legislation  which 
resulted  in  Public  Law  88-515.  This 
measure  requires  certain  safety  fea- 
tures to  be  included  on  passenger  cars 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  standards  were  set  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  does 
such  purchasing. 

While  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
field,  it  is  well  known  within  the  auto- 
motive industry  that  the  major  manu- 
facturers have  engaged  in  highway 
safety  research  for  some  time  now.  This 
fact  should  be  emphasized  as  a  clear 
example  of  an  industry  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  the  public  it  serves.  That 
the  industry  is  sufficiently  concerned 
for  the  public  welfare  to  invest  capital 
for  solutions  to  spreading  public  prob- 
lems is  a  mainstay  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  American  motoring  public  will 
soon  be  directly  benefited  from  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-515.  The 
safety  standards  set  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  Govern- 
ment vehicles  were  determined  after 
extensive  consultation  with  safety  re- 
search experts  from  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration advises  me  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  industry  was  of  great  help  in  de- 
termining the  standards.  Already  this 
mutual  effort  is  reaching  the  public. 
Of  the  17  safety  features  prescribed  by 
GSA  for  the  Government's  vehicles,  14 
such  features  will  be  available  to  the 
general  public  in  the  products  offered 
for  1966  by  one  manufacturer  alone,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  In  the  future  more  and 
more  automobiles  will  carry  the  safety 
Improvements  Incorporated  in  vehicles 
purchased  for  Government  use. 
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These  features  will  be  refined  as 
research  continues.  Already  new  ap- 
proaches have  been  found  to  the  prob- 
lem of  relaying  road  hazards  to  the 
driver's  attention.  Two  major  manu- 
facturers have  conducted  extensive  in- 
vestigations into  the  major  causes  of 
highway  accidents,  and  the  results  are 
significant.  , 

For  example,  nearly  all  of  a  drivers 
decisions  are  based  on  information 
which  he  receives  through  his  eyes.  The 
driver  must  make  note  of  many  highway 
events  such  as  approaching  intersec- 
tions or  sharp  curves,  the  path  and 
speed  of  merging  cars,  the  behavior  of 
other  vehicles  on  the  road.  At  the  same 
time,  the  driver  is  expected  to  respond 
to  the  vast  number  of  warning  signs 
and  signals  placed  along  the  roadway. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  aver- 
age driver  is  confronted  with  10  or  more 
highway  traffic  events  per  second.  He 
makes  two  or  more  driver  observations 
per  second.  He  must  make  one  to  three 
decisions  per  second.  He  makes  30  to  120 
driving  actions  per  minute,  and  at  least 
1  error  every  2  minutes.  He  is  con- 
fronted with  a  hazardous  situation  every 
hour  or  two,  and  he  is  involved  in  a  near 
collision  once  or  twice  a  month.  In  addi- 
tion, the  average  driver  is  involved  in  a 
collision  every  6  years  of  driving. 

Much  technology  has  been  advanced 
in  automotive  engineering  for  improved 
highway  safety.  Little  concentration  has 
been  placed  on  the  driver,  however,  and 
with  the  barrage  of  hazards  facing  the 
average  motorist  each  second  he  is  be- 
hind the  wheel  it  is  clear  the  human 
factor  in  driving  needs  attention. 

Industry  attention  has  now  been  di- 
rected to  the  driver  as  a  source  of  high- 
way error.  As  the  bulk  of  automotive 
safety  research  in  this  country  is  con- 
ducted by  the  industry,  and  has  been 
mainly  in  the  engineering  aspects  of 
driving,  hopefully  this  new  emphasis  by 
the  industry  on  the  driver's  role  will  ef- 
fect lower  accident  statistics. 

Efforts  have  been  underway  in  the  au- 
tomotive industry  for  some  time  now  to 
develop  an  adequate  warning  system  to 
signal  the  driver's  attention  to  upcoming 
road  hazards.  The  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  this  nature  was  demonstrated 
recently  in  Washington  by  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  Developed  by  the  Philco  Corp., 
Ford's  "radio  road  alert"  system  Is  a 
relatively  simple  and  reliable  method  of 
giving  vital  highway  data  to  the  driver. 
Where  visual  aids  such  as  stop  signs  and 
light  signals  may  fail,  the  audio  system 
inside  the  vehicle  serves  as  a  second  re- 
minder that  road  dangers  are  approach- 
ing. 

This  system,  which  Is  of  interest  to 
key  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  works  through  the  car  radio.  It 
operates  in  conjunction  with  small  tape 
cartridges  activated  by  a  signal  from  a 
small,  low-powered  transmitter  located 
at  potential  trouble  spots  alongside  the 
road.  When  the  driver  approaches,  the 
transmitter  trips  the  appropriate  re- 
corded message  which  plays  over  the  car 
radio  speaker.  The  message  is  brought 
to  the  driver's  attention  whether  the 
radio  is  turned  on  or  off,  regardless  of  the 
dial  setting,  or  the  weather. 


The  system  would  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment to  highway  signs,  difficult  to  see  in 
bad  weather,  and  amplify  the  terse 
language  or  ambiguous  symbols  which 
cause  some  signs  to  be  misleading.  The 
system's  messages  can  be  long  detailed, 
or  short  and  brief,  depending  on  condi- 
tions. 

A  unique  feature  may  also  be  found  in 
the  system's  adaptability  to  emergency 
road  conditions.  Highway  police  might 
easily  carry  small  transmitters  in  their 
cars,  and  spotting  a  road  hazard,  could 
station  a  transmitter  to  give  warning  to 
approaching  drivers.  Forewarned,  the 
driver  could  calmly  approach  the  hazard 
in  full  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  concept  is  one 
which  deserves  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  those  in  government  at  all  levels, 
Federal.  State,  and  local.  With  several 
similar  systems  presently  in  existence  by 
other  manufacturers,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  Is  rapidly  approaching  for  ex- 
perimentation of  communications  warn- 
ing systems  for  drivers  on  an  appropriate 
stretch  of  the  Federal  Interstate  High- 
way System.    I  urge  that  this  be  done. 

In  order  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
circulation  may  be  given  to  this  matter  I 
am  including  recent  news  stories  on  com- 
munications warning  systems  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  22,  1965] 

A  Back-Seat  Driver  in  the  Cause  of 

Safety 

Soft  music  came  over  the  car  radio  as  the 
sedan  headed  across  a  Potomac  River  bridge. 

Suddenly  the  music  cut  off  and  a  woman's 
crisp  voice  commanded: 

"Yield  right  of  way;  proceed  with  caution. 
Yield  right  of  way." 

The  car  continued  on  toward  the  Penta- 
gon with  the  radio  turned  off.  Suddenly  It 
turned  on  automatically,  and  the  voice  of 
the  woman-from-nowhere  crackled: 

"Next  exit,  right  lane.  Next  exit,  right 
lane." 

Gremlins  along  the  Potomac? 

No — Just  the  test  of  an  experimental  "radio 
road  alert  system"  developed  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  the  Philco  Co. 

It's  a  safety  plan  designed  to  warn  the 
automobhe  driver — through  his  car  radio — 
of  highway  situations  and  Impending  dan- 
gers. 

The  warnings  aren't  broadcast  from  a  radio 
station. 

They're  stored  In  prerecorded  form  on  a 
magnetic  tape  In  an  electronic  memory  unit 
inside  the  automobile.  The  appropriate 
warning  Is  triggered  Into  vocal  form  over  the 
car  radio  by  a  coded  signal  from  special  radio 
transmitters  that  can  be  placed  on  road- 
sides or  carried  In  police  or  other  emergency 
vehicles. 

The  system  is  designed  to  warn  drivers  of 
such  hrtzards  as  bridge  washouts,  roadblocks, 
multiple  car  pUeups.  icy  road  conditions, 
changes  in  sfieed  limits  and  other  traffic 
situations. 

Saying  the  setup  could  provide  a  nation- 
wide network  of  talking  signs.  Ford  officials 
told  reporters  at  the  demonstration  Wednes- 
day: 

"The  Ford  system  would  supplement 
cautionary  highway  signs  which  are  difficult 
to  see  in  bad  weather  and,  because  of  their 
size  and  the  speed  of  traffic,  are  restricted  to 
terse  messages  that  are  sometimes  misunder- 
stood." 

They  contended  that  drivers'  eyes  already 
are  overworked — due  to  such  situations  as 
"being  confronted  with  10  or  more  highway 
and  traffic  events  per  second" — so  it  would 


be  a  good  idea  to  put  the  driver's  ears  to 
work. 

The  memory  vmlt  can  store  40  or  more  mes- 
sages covering  virtually  all  possible  traffic 
conditions — including  an  alert  that  you're 
driving  the  wrong  way  on  a  one-way  highway. 

Low  power  roadside  and  mobile  trans- 
mitters have  a  range  of  up  to  2,000  feet. 

Estimated  cost  of  such  a  system:  pos- 
sibly $25  for  a  single  roadside  transmitter; 
$35  to  $50  for  the  automobile  equipment  if 
added  to  an  existing  car  radio,  and  $15  to  $20 
if  originally  built  Into  a  radio. 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Daily  News, 

July  22,  1965] 

This  Is  a  Recorded  Nag 

As  the  Mercury  pulled  onto  the  parkway 
at  Memorial  Bridge  in  Arlington,  radio  news 
was  interrupted  by  a  piercing  "Beeeep,"  and 
a  woman's  loud  voice  saying:  "Slow  down. 
Speed  limit  ahead  45  miles  an  hour." 

It  could  be  that  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  hearing  that  loud  safety  warning  on 
their  car  radios  in  a  few  years. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  President  Arjay  Miller  was 
asked  at  a  hearing  on  the  Hill  yesterday  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  what  his  company  wa.s  doing  if 
anything  about  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  Ford  was  doing  a  lot 
about  safety.  Its  radio  road  alert  system, 
for  example,  he  said. 

That  is  what  the  specially  equipped  Mer- 
cury was  doing  driving  around  over  In  Ar- 
lington yesterday — demonstrating  the  radio 
system. 

"We're  sending  a  message."  said  one  Ford 
man  from  the  front  seat  of  the  car. 

Ford  bases  the  idea  on  the  premise  that 
a  driver's  eyes  have  too  much  work  to  do 
and  need  help,  he  said 

The  radio  they  have  developed  broadcasts 
traffic  warning  to  drivers.  If  he  doesn't  see 
the  stop  sign  he  will  hear  it. 

Yesterday  Ford  had  planted  about  eight 
small  transmitters  along  the  route  the  Mer- 
curys  took.  When  they  passed  the  transmit- 
ters, it  triggered  a  message  stored  on  tape  in 
a  black  box  in  the  Mercury. 

Ford  engineers  envision  millions  of  these 
transmitters  along  the  Nation's  roads. 

The  tape  in  the  car  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cigar  box  and  only  costs  about  $50.  They 
could  hold  messages  sufficient  to  handle 
almost  every  conceivable  situation.  Ford 
says.  The  taped  message  would  be  broadcast 
whether  the  car  radio  Is  on  or  not. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  22. 

1965] 

AuTO  Message  System  To  Be  Tested 

( By  Robert  M.  Fresco ) 

Within  the  next  6  to  12  months,  motorists 
will  test  a  new  communications  system  en- 
abling them  to  receive  Instantaneous  reports 
of  road  conditions  on  their  car  radios. 

Two  variants  of  this  system  have  been 
proposed.  In  one,  signals  from  a  roadside 
transmitter  will  trigger  1  of  40  taped  mes- 
sages stored  within  the  car  itself.  Such 
a  message  might  say,  "Slow  down,  accident 
ahead." 

In  the  other  variant,  messages  would  be 
broadcast  from  the  transmitter  directly  to 
the  car  radio.  In  both  cases,  messages 
would  be  automatic,  either  cutting  in  on 
radio  programs,  or  turning  on  the  radio  so 
that  the  warjtlng  could  be  heard  by  the 
driver. 

The  first  system,  devised  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  was  demonstrated  to  the  press 
here  yesterday.  The  second  device  Is  a 
product  of  the  General  Motors  Corp.  Both 
systems  have  attracted  the  Interest  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

In  both  devices,  messages  would  be  di- 
rected so  that  only  drivers  approaching  the 
transmission  box  would  receive  them.  They 
would  be  broadcast  on  low  power  frequencies 
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so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other  commercial 
or  amateur  broadcasts. 

Several  dozen  transmission  boxes  could 
be  operated  by  a  single  control  unit,  which 
would  turn  them  on  and  off,  or  change  the 
messages  transmitted. 

Asrlel  Taragln,  assistant  deputy  director 
of  research  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
said  that  tests  of  these  devices  will  begin 
soon  along  a  50-mlle  section  of  toll  road. 

He  said  Federal  highway  officials  are  hope- 
ful the  tests  will  prove  the  feasibility  of  at 
least  one  of  the  road  safety  systems.  "Com- 
munications." he  said.  "Is  one  of  the  most 
essential  Items  In  our  traffic  safety  program." 

Adapters  would  cost  a  driver  a  minimum  of 
$15.  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  would 
have  to  install  at  least  one  transmitter  every 
half  mile  along  the  road,  a  costly  operation, 
Taragin  noted. 

For  this  reason,  highway  officials  do  not 
see  the  installation  of  such  conununicatlons 
devices  on  a  mass  basis  for  quite  awhile, 
"We  have  several  years  of  research  and  plan- 
ning ahead  of  us,"  Taragin  said. 


Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
ceremonies  here  in  the  Capitol,  the  Pres- 
ident within  recent  days  signed  into  law 
the  historic  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Reports  appearing  in  the  press  indicate 
that  the  administration  is  moving  vigor- 
ously on  all  fronts  to  make  real  the 
promise  of  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
vote.  According  to  these  reports,  selected 
civil  service  employees  are  registering 
voters  in  nine  coimties  in  three  States. 
Simultaneous  with  these  events,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  act  requiring  a  legal  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  few  remaining 
poll  tax  laws,  has  filed  suit  in  one  State. 
Similar  action  has  now  been  taken  in  the 
three  other  jurisdictions  where  the  most 
basic  of  all  our  constitutional  rights  is 
placed  on  a  monetary  standard. 

My  Spanish-speaking  constituents 
have  an  old  saying  that  "el  tiempo  da 
gusto  a  todos."  Roughly  translated,  this 
means  that  given  time  our  finest  hopes 
become  a  reality.  As  one  who,  begin- 
ning as  early  as  1941,  challenged  the  va- 
lidity of  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote,  I  am  par- 
ticularly heartened  by  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days.  Although  I  would  have 
preferred  the  outright  ban  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  I  am  confident  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  report  which 
was  signed  into  law  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  judicial  holding  that  the  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  land. 

My  authorship  in  the  other  body  of 
S.  1280  in  the  77th  Congress  was  moti- 
vated not  only  by  what  I  felt  to  be  the 
clear  mandate  of  our  fundamental  law, 
but  also  because  it  propKJsed  "that  which 
was  best  for  the  South  itself  and  that 
which  is  right  for  the  whole  country" — 
88  Congressional  Record,  page  9046, 
1942.    While  time  has  wrought  a  great 


many  changes,  my  feeling  in  this  par- 
ticular remains  essentially  imchanged. 

That  early  bill,  like  that  so  recently 
laid  upon  our  statute  books,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lively  controversy.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  declarations  that  "What  hap- 
pens in  the  States  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness." I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  "I 
am  a  southerner  by  direct  lineage  for 
over  200  years.  I  have  not  within  more 
than  two  centuries  had  an  ancestor  who 
was  not  bom  in  and  who  did  not  die  in 
the  South,  where  someday  I  shall  sleep 
with  my  own  ancestors.  Some  of  them 
wore  the  tattered  raiment  of  the  revo- 
lutionaries in  the  Revolution.  Others  did 
their  best  with  other  patriots  in  subse- 
quent wars.  Some,  who  wore  the  gray 
in  the  Civil  War,  sleep  in  heroes' 
graves." — 88  Congressional  Record, 
page  9046, 1942. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  then,  and  I  do 
not  now  question  any  other  person's  atti- 
tude or  his  right  to  maintain  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  is  right  or  wrong.  I  earlier 
sponsored  legislation  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax  and  I  voted  for  the  recent  enactment 
because  of  a  sentiment  equally  conscien- 
tious and  a  policy  which  I  believe  to  be 
fraught  with  more  good  for  the  South 
we  love  than  would  be  a  contrary  atti- 
tude. 

To  those  who  view  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  as  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  State  prerogatives  to  establish  vot- 
er qualifications,  I  can  only  say  that 
when  the  States  are  acting  properly  in 
the  prescription  of  qualifications,  fitness 
to  vote,  aptitude  to  vote,  they  are  un- 
limited in  their  power.  However,  when 
they  go  beyond  the  scope  of  proper  qual- 
ifications and  impose  onerous  burdens, 
then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
correct  the  situation  and  to  preserve  the 
right  of  every  elector  to  vote. 

I  recall  vividly  the  words  of  then  Sen- 
ator Barkley,  later  the  much  loved  Veep, 
who  in  debate  on  an  amendment  to  the 
absentee  voting  bill  to  repeal  the  poll  tax 
stated : 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  poll  tax  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  es- 
sentially a  property  qualification.  Long  ago 
the  American  system  of  democracy  got  away 
from  the  property  qualification  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  (88  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, p.  6939  (1942)). 

It  was  obvious  then,  and  remains  true 
today  that  the  poll  tax  does  not  act  as  a 
screen  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the 
electorate.  It  operates  as  a  handicap 
which  denies  the  privilege  of  the  ballot 
to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  country, 
both  whites  and  Negroes.  Its  effect  as  a 
restriction  on  voting,  rather  than  a  quali- 
fication for  voting,  was  emphasized  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1943 
which  stated: 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prerequisite  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  In 
order  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  vote  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
voter,  and  that  this  method  of  disenfranchis- 
ing citizens  is  merely  an  artificial  attempt  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  giving 
the  States  power  to  set  up  qualifications 
which  in  fact  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
qualifications.     (S.  Rept.  532,  78th  Cong.) 

Earlier,  in  a  report  on  my  own  pro- 
posal, the  committee  clearly  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  poll  tax  was  to  dis- 


criminate— Senate  Report  1662,  77th 
Congress. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  eight  States 
had  poll  tax  requirements.  Today,  that 
number  has  dwindled  to  four.  Yet,  the 
negative  effects  of  the  requirement  per- 
sists. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
four  States  which  still  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  were  among  the  six 
States  with  the  lowest  voter  participa- 
tion in  the  1964  presidential  elections — 
Alabama,  36  percent;  Mississippi,  33  per- 
cent; Texas,  44  percent;  Virginia,  41  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  witnessed  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  so 
that  no  American  must  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  his  constitutional 
privilege,  the  right  to  vote.  Now  we  have 
fulfilled,  I  believe,  the  fundamental 
promise  of  the  system  the  framers  put 
into  motion  so  long  ago.  "El  tiempo  da 
gusto  a  todos." 

Again,  I  commend  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  his  associ- 
ates for  taking  the  price  tag  off  the  fran- 
chise to  vote  in  America. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  August  10,  the  House  acted 
affirmatively  on  a  bill  establishing  penal- 
ties for  the  burning  of  draft  cards.  I  was 
imable  to  vote  on  this  measure  because 
I  was  on  official  business  In  my  district. 
If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  bill. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  ,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schmidhattser)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent,  on  August  12,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Wolff,  on  August  12,  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  Tenzer,  on  August  12,  for  15 
minutes. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CLEVEL.^ND  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  S.  1648  and  to  include 
his  supplemental  views. 

Mr.  Kee  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  COHELAN 
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Mr.  Tdten  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  connection  with  his  remarks 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHMiDHAUSER)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  RONCALIO. 

Mr.  Sickles  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8856.  An  act  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  7997.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow  Thurs- 
day. August  12.  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE 


EMPLOYEES 

JiTLT  13. 1965. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  Agricultdtie 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conunittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965.  to  June  30.  1965.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 
gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durine 

ft-month 

period 

John  J.  TTelmJnirger... 

General  counsel 

$12, 120.  40 

Francis  .\I.  I^eMav 

Staff  consultant 

12. 120.  40 

Christines,  tialhigher. 

Clerk 

12, 120.  40 

Hyde  H.  Murray 

Asslst;int  clerk 

10.312.73 

George  F.  Misslbeck.. 

Printing  editor 

6.085.44 

LydiaVacin 

Staff  assistant 

do 

5, 690.  46 

Betty  .\I.  Prezioso 

5. 090. 46 

Peggy  Jean  L.irara 

do 

5, 253. 30 

Marthas.  Hannah 

do 

5.253.30 

JancC.  Wojcik 

do 

6. 059. 98 

INVE3T10ATIS0  STATr 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Robert  C.  Bruce 

Assistant  counsel — 

$4. 267. 84 

Marjorie  B.  Johnson- 

staff  assistant 

3. 509. 10 

Allen  Paul 

do 

1.768.83 

Berkeley.  Carolyn 

do 

2.814.76 

Windsor  (nee 

Windsor). 

Roger  J.  Brown 

do 

2,  589. 96 

Larry  A.  High 

do 

405. 41 

EUrabetli  C.  Rawlings 

do 

322.92 

Fowler  C.  West 

do 

680.12 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures >75.  OOP.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
1965 18.829.71 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30.  1965 18. 829. 71 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1965.    S6. 170. 29 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 

July  15, 1965. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, ptirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  apy- 
propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-montb 

period 

Kenneth  Sprankle 

Clerk  and  staff 

director. 
Assistant  clerk  and 

$11,472.60 

Paul  M.  Wilson 

11,472.60 

staff  director. 

Carson  W.  Gulp 

Staff  assistant 

11,381.22 

Robert  M.  Moyer 

do 

11,152.74 

Jav  B.  Howe 

do..... 

11,152.74 

Ross  P.  Pope   

do 

11,152.74 

Frank  P.  Sanders 

do 

11,1.^2.74 

O.  Homer  Skarin 

do 

11,152.74 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm... 

do 

11.152.74 

Roljert  L.  .\lUhaels... 

do 

11.152.74 

Aubrev  A.  Gunnels.. . 

do 

10, 295. 04 

Robert  P.  Williams... 

Editor 

9, 206. 10 

George  E.  Evans 

Staff  assistant 

9.017.94 

Francis  O.  Merrill 

do 

9.017.94 

Samuel  R.  Preston — 

do 

8,604.78 

EarlC.  Silsby 

do 

8. 393. 46 

Keith  F.  Mainland... 

do 

6, 849.  54 

La\vrcnce  C.  Miller.. . 

Assistant  editor 

0(  i"jtf.  oo 

George  A.  Urian 

Clerical  assistant 

5,011.68 

James  E.  Moore 

do 

4. 607. 52 

Austin  G.  Smith 

do 

4.607.52 

Stephen  B.  Miller 

do 

767.92 

Friuici.s  W.  Sady 

-.-  -do 

518.90 

Randolpli  Thomas 

Grace  W.  Beime 

Messenger.  . 

3. 015. 42 

Clerk-stenographer. . 

767.92 

Patrick  .M.  Hayes 

do 

4,607.52 

Ruth  E.  Addison 

do 

4. 607. 52 

William  J.  Ne;u-y 

do - 

4.607..S2 

John  A.  Ringwald 

do 

3,972.60 

Mary  L. 

do 

4,607.52 

Schwarzmann. 

Mary  H.  Smallwood.. 

do - 

4. 607. 52 

Mary  F.  Wilson 

do 

3.853.95 

Harry  E.  Reynolds... 

do 

51.10 

Janice  J.  Stalcup 

do 

281.  57 

Phyllis  N.  Troy 

do 

48.53 

Jean  M.  Cameron 

do 

3,  208. 51 

Rosalind  E. 

do 

3, 838.  GO 

McGovern. 

Alan  R.  Henry 

do 

409.66 

Helen  C.  Hampson... 

do 

606.36 

Jack  W.  Watson 

Clerk  to  the 
minority. 

10.295.04 

Jeasemine  A.  Falls 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

4.607.52 

Clara  B.  Posey 

do 

4.607.52 

Ann  L.  Obrotka 

do 

4,128.66 

Agnes  Ainllian 

do 

51.19 

Josephine  Birdsall 

do 

383.96 

Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Catherine  L.  Kennett. 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

$51.19 

Bemlce  R.  Lynch 

do 

47.20 

Sophia  Moreland 

do 

43.35 

Geoffrey  L.  Nichols 

.  do 

44.14 

James  H.  Bersle 

do 

63.05 

Neta  C.  Messersmith. 

do 

1,376.22 

Stephen  T.  Adams 

do 

3.013.90 

Charles  H.  Fritzel 

do 

3,839.60 

David  Oramling 

do 

3, 660.  42 

Larry  U.  Jose 

do 

3,112.75 

Thomas  M. 

do 

3,839.60 

McMurrav. 

Frankip  C.  Ramage... 

do 

3.839.60 

Alex  Coffin 

do 

2.648.40 

Dorothea  Dickinson... 

do 

1.432.08 

liaymond  L.  Gooch... 

do 

2,022.19 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures _.- 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  $307,906.87 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 

1965 -..    291,404.21 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 
1964,  to  June  30,  1965 - 699,311.08 

George  Mahon. 

Chairman. 


July  15, 1965. 
Committee  on  Appropriations   (Investiga- 
tions Staff) 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965.  to  June  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Rowland  C.  Halstead 

Leo  E.  Conroy 

Charles  Bolz 


Edward  J.  Hayes. . 
Lillian  M.  Mackie. 
Mary  A.  Sauer 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Director,  surveys 
and  investiga- 
tions staff  (to 
May  1, 1965). 

Director,  surveys 
and  investiga- 
tions staff. 

Assistant  director, 
surveys  and  in- 
vestigations staff. 
-do. 


Stenographer. 
do 


$5, 772. 60 

9, 150. 36 
8,907.42 


2,969.14 
4,665.60 
4,276.30 


REIMBURSEMENTS      TO      GOVERNMENT      AGENCIES 


Agriculture.  Depart- 
ment of: 

Boling.  VV.  O 

Canada,  T.  C 

Mlzelle.  D.  B 

Sady.  F.  W 

Slrcrmtm,  J.  I 

Army  Audit  .\gency: 

Boone.  M.  V 

Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission: 

Moore.  J.  R 

Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion: 

Stradley.  H.  E 

Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of: 

Bershad.  M.. 

Krevor,  N... 

Defense,  Department 
of: 

Vida.J.  M 

District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment 
Land  Agency: 
Frantz,  J.  M 


Editorial  assistant.. 

Investigator 

Editorial  assistant.. 
Clerk-stenographer. 
Investigator 


-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do 

.do 


Stenographer. 


Editorial  assistant... 


$2,768.45 
1, 107. 72 
4, 126. 18 
2, 725. 8'J 
6, 628. 00 

6.925.90 


7, 808. 40 


5,370.00 


319.93 
2,495.63 


3,362.9.3 


2,116.74 
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REIMBURSEMENT  TO  GOVERMENT  AGENCIES Con. 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

Htnnett.  C.  L 

Hillings.  C.  O 

Byrnes,  R.  C 

Car.son.  W.  D 

CurruU.  W.  O 

Flatley,  J.  M 

Franklin.  R.  M 

Hayes.  E.J 

lioalth  benefits 
fund. 

Ivy,  CM 

Law, W.  C^    

Life  insurance  fund 

.McCloskey,J.  J--- 

McDowell.  L.  L. . . 

Macee.E.  U 

Murphy.  P.  J 

Retirement  fund... 

rihannon.  A.  J 

■Sullivan.  J.  V 

Van  Wagoner,  R.  L. 

Welch.  W.H 

Wood.H.  B 

General  Services 
Administration: 

I'liapiiian,  II.  K 

('(.lliupt.  V.J    

lloaltli.  Education, 
and  Welfare, 
Department  of: 

Duffy.  H.  r    

Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency: 

Brown,  D.  S  

Interior,  Department 
of  the: 

rimer,  S 

Library  of  Congress: 

White,  J.  P 

.N'utional  Aeronautics 
and  .''pace 
.Administration: 

("arey,  B 

Nationa  I  Bureau  of 
Standards: 

Tipson,R.  S 

Navy,  Department 
oftlie: 

.Murray,  W.  S 

.Nicholas,  R.  C 

Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: 

Austin,  W.  C 

Travel    and    miscel- 
laneous. 


Investigator.. 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Investigator. 
do 


Investigator.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do 


Investigator. 

....do 

....do 

.-.do 

....do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Investigator. 
...do 


—  do.. 

Editorial  assistant. 


Investigator — 

Clerk -stenographer. 


Investigator. 


.do. 


.-do 

Editorial  assistant. 


Investigator 


$7,874.08 
2,350.80 
7. 781. 28 
7.987.68 
7,781.28 
7,308.56 
7,372.56 
5,  Ml.  52 
696.57 

7,358.16 
3, 192. 64 
414. 10 
6, 945. 36 
6,509.04 
7, 781.  28 
7, 151. 76 
7. 999.  56 
7,  781. 28 
7, 781. 28 
7, 781. 28 
8, 194. 08 
7, 922. 08 


4, 100.  f.5 
1, 876. 37 


8, 650. 15 

2,700.08, 

7.321.05 
728.80 

5. 227. 28 

9. 946. 00 

2, 838. 80 
2,595. 52 

5,  Cflj.  30 
47, 091,  95 


Name  of  employee 


John  R.  Blandford 

PhlUpW.  Kelleher.  .. 

CXI 1261 


Profession 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Frank  M.  Slatinshek. . 
William  H  Cook 

do 

„do 

$11,970.18 
10, 687.  08 

Earl  J.  Morgan 

Ralph  Marshall... 

Oneta  L.  Stockstill.... 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Professional  staff 

member  (from 

Feb.  1,  1965). 
Executive  secretary. 
Secretary 

10,687.08 
7,086.85 

7,086.66 
6, 214. 50 

L.Louis  Ellis 

Edna  E.  Johnson 

Dorothy  R  Britton... 
Doris  L.  Scott 

James  A.  Deakins 

Benjamin  Frasier,  Jr.. 

do 

do...  

do 

crericalasslstant — 
Messenger  (from 
Mar.  12,  1965). 

6, 214. 50 
6,214.50 
6, 214. 50 
5, 132. 46 
4, 727.  76 
1, 515. 28 

Name  of  employee 


Standing  committee 
staff— Con. 
John  R.  Stark 


SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
(PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES.  118  AND  119  89TH 
CONG.) 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com-  ,  „  ,^  ^ 
mlttee  exiwndltures $700,  ooo.  oo 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported - 347.  C99. 19 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1985,  to  June 
30,  1965 -     321.854.38 

Total  amoimt  expended  from  July  1, 
1934.  to  June  30,  1965   ^68.953.  57 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 
J985 _ 31.046.43 

George  Mahon. 

Chairman. 

Jtn.Y  8, 1965. 

COMMTTTEE    ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Donald  O.  Vaughn  . 

Total 

Investigating  staff 
(Pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  133  and  134, 
89th  Cong.): 
Karl  Robert  Bailey 

Charles  S.  Beller... 
Roger  J.  Brown 

James  Davis  Clark. 

Susan  M.  Day 


Profession 


Clerk  and  staff 
director  (Jimuary 
to  February). 

Assistant  clerk 


John  T   M   Reddan 

Counsel 

$11,754.45 

Walton  Woods. 

John  J.  X.  Ford - 

Phyllis  Seymour. 

Investigator 

Professional  staff 
member  (from 
Mar.  22,  1965). 

Secretary      

9,  544. 54 

4,  616. 40 

5.  667. 01 

Clerk      — - 

3.  764. 22 

William  B.  Short 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  Mar.  16, 
1965). 

2, 146. 16 

Dolores  K. 
Dougherty. 

Benet  David 

Gellman. 
Helen  E.  Hayden. 

George  C.Hill.. -. 


Helen  C.  Hits. 


„      ,         ,     .    J  •  i  J  ,  Norman  Leonard 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com-  Hnlmp's 

mittee  expenditures $100,000.00  tiomies. 

...  .     ,,„    „  Charles  B.  Holste in 

Amount    of    expenditures    previously    re- 
ported.  

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1966,  to  July  ahirlpv  W  Holt 

1,1965.--J- - — -      38,230.63  &n«"ey  w.iioil 

_,,,  ^  jjr         T_    ,  Janice  L.  Johnson... 

^'?*^'nT*V"'r  ?P^°1o?.   ""  '      «  9^  K^  Robert  Murray 

1.  1966,  to  July  1,  1965 —      38. 230. 63  Kendrlck. 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1, 1965.      61, 760. 47  Constance  Mellin- 

L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Stephen  D.  Ken- 

Chairman.  Mn*dred  S.  Mitchell 
Jonas  V.  Morris 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$3,824.20 
5.501.58 


July  8,  1965. 

committee  on  banking  and  currency 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augxist  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1965.  to  June  30.  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Donald  L.  Robin- 
son. 

Patricia  A.  Taylor. 


Christopher  Tun- 
nard. 

William  Earl 
Turner,  Jr. 

Winston  Lee  Wat- 
son. 

Doris  M.  Young.. 


Total  (H.  Res. 
133  and  134  ap- 
propriation). 


Messenger  (.\pril 
through  June). 
Counsel 

Editor  (January 

through  Mar.  15). 
Research  analyst 

(June). 
Secretary  (Apr.  19 

through  June  30). 
Assistant  clerk 

(Apr.  13  through 

June  30). 
Investigative  coun- 
sel (.\pril). 
Assistant  clerk 

(January). 
Assistant  clerk 

(January  through 

Apr.  15). 
Assistant  clerk 

(.\pr.  1  through 

Juno  30). 
Assistant  counsel 

(Mav  22  through 

June  30). 
Professional  staff 

member  (January 

to  ,\pril). 
Assistant  clerk 

(January  to  May). 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

(May  to  June). 
Secretary  (May  24 

to  June  30). 
Research  analyst.. . 

Assistant  clerk , 

Professional  staff 
mem  tier  (May  6 
to  June  30). 

Professional  staff 
meinlier  (January 
to  April). 

Assistant  clerk 
(January  to  Feb- 
ruary). 

Consultant  (May). 

Staff  investigator 
(April  to  June). 

Research  assistant 
(June). 

Assistant  clerk 
(January  to  Feb- 
ruary). 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Standing  committee 
staff: 
John  E.  Barriere.. 


Jane  M.  Deem. 
Orman  S.  Fink. 


Benet  David  Gell- 
man. 

Katherine  M. 

Greene. 
Charles  B.  Hol- 

stein. 

Mary  W.  Layton... 

Alvin  Lee  Morse.. . 
Paul  Nelson 


$12. 004. 74 
11.970.18 


Ciutis  A.  Prlns. 


Professional  staff 
member  (January 
to  February). 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Minority  profes- 
sional staff  mem- 
ber. 

Investigative  coun- 
sel (May  to 
June). 

Assistant  counsel.... 

Professional  staff 
memlier  (May  to 
June). 

Secretary  to  mi- 
nority. 

Counsel 

Clerk  and  staff 
director. 

Chief  investigator.. 


78, 086. 51 


368.16 

10, 310. 66 
3,009.25 

500.29 

1,441.92 

1,838.36 

1, 177. 53 

679.48 

2, 681. 12 

2.300.79 

1,896.44 

7, 520. 92 

2, 172. 39 

3.809.66 
736.79 

740.99 

3.700.25 

4,372.86 
2.521.10 

3. 107. 25 

695.38 

1.296.41 

5, 281. 23 

471.88 

1.484.64 


64,115.78 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$3,824.20 

6, 859. 76 
11.472.60 

2,355.06 

7.308.99 
3,824.20 

6,320.16 

8.813.62 
10.798.80 

8,183.44 


Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (H.  Res.  134  funds)..  $225.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported   None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1965 70,054.80 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3 
to  June  30.  1965... - 70.054.80 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 

1965 .- -- -     154,945.20 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 


July  9,  1065. 

Subcommittee    on   Housing,   Banking   and 
Currency  Committee 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August   2,    1946.   as  amended,  submits  the 
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following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dxirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


John  E.  Barriere 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows. 
Richard  K.  Cook 


Casey  Ireland 

Margaret  J.  Leary 

John  J.  McEwan,  Jr. 

Grady  Perry,  Jr 


Patricia  A.  Taylor... 
Margaret  E.  Tucker.. 

Doris  M.  Young 

Mary  M.  Edwards... 

Total  (H.  Res. 
247) 


Profession 


Staff  director 

Housing  economist. 

Minority    staff    in- 
vestigator. 

Minority  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Secretary 

Deputy  staff  direc- 
tor. 

Chief  clerk 
(January-May). 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

Consultant  (June). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 


$7,648.39 

11, 33.^  54 

8,748.73 

10, 160. 16 

4.685.46 
11, 47Z  59 

10,622.64 

1,43&72 

5. 619. 82 
3. 071. 67 
1,296.41 


July  15.  1965. 
committkz  on  education  and  labor 
To  the  Clerk  of  thk  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augxist  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showl^ig  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1965.  to  June  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


76,001.15 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (U.  Res.  247  funds)..  $15O,0Oa0O 


None 


Amount    of    expenditures    previously    re- 
ported  - 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1965 90. 744. 59 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1965 - 59.255.41 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Jtjlt  14,  1968. 

commntee   on   the   district   of   columbia 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conunlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  ftmds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Clayton  D.  Oasque... 

Donald  J.  Tubrldy... 
Leonard  O.  HUder... 

Ellen  M.  Coxeter 

Jean  Quarles 

James  T.  Clark 

Hayden  S.  Qarber... 
Frances  D.  Noland 


H.  E.  Yarborough.. 
Peggy  L.  Thornton. 

Lois  M.  Rivers 

Total 


Profession 


Standing  com- 
mittee. 
do 

.""do'.'I^.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

do 

do. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Standing    com- 
mittee,  resigned 
February  1965. 

Standing  com- 
mittee. 

Standing  com- 
mittee, employed 
March  1965. 

Standing  com- 
mittee. 


$8,174.40 

7,452.66 
7.344.06 
6,017.74 
4.439.94 
11.472.60 
10. 296. 04 
1,011.32 


2,085.26 
2,620.84 

1,473.68 


61,286.43 


Name  of  employee 


Louise  Maxlenne 
Dargans. 

Russell  Derrickson 

Deborah  P.  Wolfe 

Grace  L.  Hewell 

Leon  Abramson 

Odell  Clark 

C.  Sumner  Stone 

Louise  M.Wright 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson.. 


Corrine  Annette  Huff. 
Minority: 
Philip  Ray  Rodgers 


Charles  W.  Rad- 
clifle. 

Michael  J.  Bern- 
stein. 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $26,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.  none 

Amount  expended  fzom.  Jan.  3,  1965,  to  June 
30,  1965. 1.839.87 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1966.  to 
June  30,  1965 1.839.87 


Profession 


Chief  clerk. 


Staff  director 

Chief  of  education 
(Jan.  3  to  May  15, 
1966). 

Chief  of  education 
(May  16  to  June 
30.  1965). 

Chief  counsel  for 
labor  manage- 
ment. 

Chief  investigator.. 

Special  a.ssistant  to 
the  chairman 
(Apr.  1  to  June 
30,  1965). 

Administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Administrative  as- 
sistant (Jan.  3  to 
Mar.  31,  1965). 

Secretary 


Minority  clerk  and 
counsel  (Jan.  3  to 
Feb.  8.  1965). 

Minority  counsel  for 
education. 

Minority  clerk 
(Feb.  15  to  June 
30, 1966). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12, 249. 96 

12,249.96 
9, 187. 47 


3, 062. 49 
10, 264. 41 


8,406.43 
6, 124. 96 


6,072.10 
2,536.06 

6,072.10 
2,041.66 

9,286.63 
9,255.52 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures - 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1965 $94,811.76 

Total  amoimt  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June 
30, 1966 94.811.76 

Balance  unexpended  as  of _ 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman, 

INVESTIGATIVE   STAFF 


Balance  unexpended 23, 160. 13 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman. 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 
during 
6-month 

period 

Donald  L.  Anderson.. 

Assistant  counsel 
(from  Jan.  3  to 
Mar.  31.  1965). 

$2,331.68 

Goldle  A.  Baldwin.... 

Administrative 
assistant. 

3,523.69 

Donald  F.  Berens 

do 

6.087.32 

Richard  J.  Coffey 

Assistant  counsel 
for  labor  manage- 
ment (from  Apr. 
16.  1965). 

2,136.44 

Ruth  S.  CosteUo 

Administrative 
assistant  (from 
Feb.  1,  to  Apr.  4, 
1965). 

Assistant  chief  of 

1,427.62 

Rochelle  Meta 

1,661.36 

Dubnow. 

education  (lh>m 
Apr.  6  to  June  16, 
1965). 

James  B.  Freeman 

Assistant  chief  in- 
vestigator (from 
Apr.  1,  1965). 

1,509.69 

Walter  James 

Secretary  (from 

1,028.32 

Graham,  Jr. 

May  18, 1965). 

Aurora  E.  Harris 

4, 349. 13 

Grace  L.  Hewell 

Chief  of  education 
(from  May  1  to 
May  15.  1965). 

1,020.83 

iNVEBTiGATTVx  STAFF — Continued 


Name  of  employee 


Dorothy  W.  Himes. 


Walter  B.Hnber.... 
Cleomine  B.  Lewis. 

Frandne  Nord 

John  D.  Schuyler.. 
Michael  Schwartz.. 


Profession 


Mary  L.  Shuler 

Mary  Ellen  Terzlu. 


Jeanne  Thomson. 
Alfredo  Vldal.... 


John  Everett  Warren. 
Theresa  M.  Zapert 

Minority: 
Heerleln,  Crawford 

C. 
Henderson,  Will 


Macknet,  Ruth 

OUes. 
Olson,  Robert  D... 


Tillman,  Delores  Y. 


Administrative 

assistant  (from 

Feb.  1  to  Mar.  31, 

1965). 
Clerk-typist  (from 

June  1, 1965). 
Secretary  (from 

June  1,  1965). 
Secretary  (from 

Feb.  1,  1965). 
Counsel  (from  Feb. 

1,  1956). 
Assistant  labor 

counsel  (from 

Jan.  3  to  Mar.  31, 

1965). 

Secretary 

Secretary  (from 

Mar.  1, 1965). 
Administrative 

assistant  (from 

Apr.  1.  1965). 
Administrative 

assistant  (from 

Apr.  1  to  Apr.  30, 

1966). 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary  (from 

Apr.  20,  1965). 

Administrative 

assistant. 
Assistant  minority 

clerk  (from  Mar. 

1,  1965). 
Minority  secretary . . 

Minority  associate 
counsel  (from 
Jan.  3  to  Feb. 
28,  1965). 

Minority  secretary 
(from  Mar.  1, 
1965). 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 
period 


$1, 600. 08 

491. 47 

669.15 

2, 661. 21 

5,198.35 

2, 270. 48 

3,983.83 
2.411.12 

2,607.63 
626.51 


1,798.42 
1,482.74 


7, 116. 47 
2, 012. 92 

2,970.92 
1,616.83 

2, 319. 17 


GENERAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    NO.    1, 
REPRESENTATIVE   CARL   D.    PERKINS,   CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

1 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Hartwell  Duvall 

Counsel 

$10,428.25 

Reed,  Jr. 
Freda  Tuttle 

Secretary  (from 
Jan.  3,  1966,  to 
Mar.  12.  1965). 

Clerk  (from  June  1, 
1965). 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  June  1, 
1966). 

1,617.23 

EUiabeth  A.  Comett.. 

Eileen  BaUlfl 
O  "Haver. 

662.10 
126.80 

Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex- 
pense  $36,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  January  3,  1966,  to 
June  30, 1965 13.167.53 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965.  21, 832. 47 

GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  NO.  2,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE  JAMES    ROOSEVELT,    CHAIRMAN 


Name  Of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Jay  H.  Foreman 

Coiinsel 

$6, 168. 71 

John  D.  Schuyler 

Adrienno  Fields 

Counsel  (from  Jan. 

3,  1965,  to  Jan.  31, 

1965). 
Clerk     

972.19 
4. 100. 52 

Carol  A.  Weiss 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  June  14, 
1966). 

99.69 

Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex- 
pense  $35,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  January  3,  1966,  to 
June  30.  1965 11,621.45 

Balance  une  xpended  as  of  June  30, 1966.    23, 378. 56 
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SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    NO.    3, 
REPRESENTATIVE     EDITH     GREEN,    CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

William  F   Gaul 

Cniinsfll 

$6,429.89 

Barbara  A.  Deiss 

Linda  Sullivan 

Charles  P.  Tobln 

Secretary  (from 

Jan.  16,  1965). 
Clerk  (from  Feb.  1, 

1965). 
Assistant  clerk 

(from  June  16, 

1965). 

3, 015. 59 

1, 255. 20 

268.39 

Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex- 
pense  ---  $35,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1966  to  Jime  30, 
1966 12,024.30 

Balance  unextiended  as  of  June  30, 
1965...- - - 22,975.70 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  NO.  4,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Robert  E.  McCord 

Subcommittee  clerk. 

$8, 246. 89 

Lclia  W  TrouD 

Secretary.  . . 

2,422.41 

Henry  Videnieks 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  Apr.  1, 1965 
to  May  31,  1965). 

302.34 

Andrew  Moore 

Assistant  clerk 

307.14 

Williamson. 

(from  June  7, 
1966). 

Anne  G.  Thompson. . 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  June  21, 
1965). 

130.  62 

Dale  Bumham 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  June  14, 
1966). 

123.05 

Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex- 
pense...  - $35,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1066,  to  June 
30,1965-.- - 12,136.65 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1966.    22, 863. 46 

SELECT     SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     EDUCATION     NO.     8, 
REPRESENTATIVE   JOHN    H.   DENT,   CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

A.  R.  Kelley 

Assistant  clerk 

Director 

$1,668.30 

Robert  E.  Vagley 

Cleanor  Carson 

6, 174. 62 

Clerk 

3,471.61 

Keown. 
Gordon  Clagett - 

Joyce  0.  Oongaware.. 

Lynn  C.  Myers 

Carol  A.  Weiss 

Assistant  clerk 

(from  May  1, 

1965,  to  May  31, 

1965). 
Assistant  clerk 

(from  June  1, 

1965). 
Assistant  clerk 

(from  June  15, 

1965). 

264.32 

303.63 

161.94 

99.69 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  NO.   6,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ELMER  J.  HOLLAND,  CHAIRMAN COU. 


Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex- 
pense  - - $35,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1965,  to  June 
30,  1965 - - 13.180.66 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965.    21 ,  819. 34 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  NO.  6,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE   ELMER    J.    HOLLAND,    CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 


Robert  E.  L.  Knight.. 
Walter  James 
Graham,  Jr. 


Profession 


Director 

Clerk  (from  Jan.  3, 
1966,  to  Jan.  31, 
1965). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$7,418.16 
602.28 


Name  of  employee 


Susan  M.  Parry 

William  A.  Hoveland. 


Profession 


Clerk  (from  Jan.  25, 

1965). 
Clerk  (from  Apr.  1, 

1965). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$3, 015. 75 
305.07 


Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex- 
pense..  - $35,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1965,  to  June 
30,1965..-- - 11,573.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965.    23, 426. 6o 

AD     HOC     SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     POVERTY     NO.     7, 
REPRESENTATIVE  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  CHAIRMAN 


Donald  Louis 

Counsel  (from  Apr. 

$2,603.59 

Anderson. 

1.  1965). 

Michael  Schwartz 

Assistant  counsel 
(from  Apr.  1.1965) 

2,603.59 

Dorothy  W.  Himes 

Administrative  as- 
sistant (from  Apr. 
1.1965) 

2, 400. 12 

EmmaT.Rwann     ,. 

Receptionist  (from 

1.443.83 

Minority: 
Patricia  A.  Gold- 

Apr. 12,  1965) 

Minority  consultant 

2,028.82 

man. 

(from  Mar.  18, 
1965) 

Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex- 
pense  $50,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1965.  to  June 
30,1965 - 15,836.55 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965. .  34, 163. 45 
Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 180. 000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1965  to  June 
30,  1965 71,660.62 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965  to  June  30. 1965 71. 660. 62 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965 .  108, 439. 48 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman. 

JULY  12, 1965. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  dtiring  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  Jtme  30.  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Boyd  Crawford. 
Roy  J.  Bullock. 


Albert  C.  F.  Westphal. 
Franklin  J.  Schupp.. 

Robert  F.  Brandt 

Harry  C.  Cromer 

Philip  B.  Billings.. - 
Marian  A.  Czameckl. 

Melvln  O.  Benson 

June  Nigh 


Helen  C.  Mattas 

Helen  L.  Hashagen. . 
Mary  Louise  O'Brien. 

Mary  Medsger 

DcH-ls  B.  McCracken. 

JeanE.  Smith 

Robert  J.  Bowen 


Profession 


Staff  administrator. 
Senior  staff  con- 
sultant. 

Staff  consultant 

do - 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

.do. 


Senior  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

Clerical  assistant... 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12,249.96 
12,249.96 

12, 249. 96 

11,728.32 

11,603.54 

11,492.37 

9, 017. 94 

11,266.04 

9, 862. 44 

8,802.48 

7, 420. 08 
7,262.58 
7,086.66 
4,836.48 
5,909.88 
3,836.17 
4, 697. 68 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1965 - -    $33,679.76 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1966... 84,570.24 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

July  2, 1965. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

Expenses,  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1965: 

Full  committee _ $616.68 

Executive    and    Legislative    Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee 48,769.66 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 46, 578. 12 

Government  Activities  Subcommittee 33, 254. 30 

Intergovernmental    Relations    Subcom- 
mittee.-  42,166.64 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee  _ 39,132.89 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee 60,724.02 

Legal   and   Monetary   Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee  -. 27,844.21 

Research  and  Technical  Programs  Sub- 
committee  .—      20,722.11 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty  3,918.62 

Total 313,716.94 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $118,250.00 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 

salary 

during 

e-month 

period 

Salaries,  full  commit- 

tee—Jan,  1  to 

June  30,  1966: 

Christine  Ray 

Staff  director 

$11,861.28 

Davis. 

James  A.  Lanlgan-. 

General  c-ounsel 

11,861.28 

Miles  Q.  Romney-. 

Associate  general 
counsel. 

9,889.83 

Earle  J.  Wade 

Staff  member 

7,968.21 

Dolores  L.  Fel'- 

("O 

8, 349. 18 

Dotto. 

Ann  E.  McLachlan. 

do 

6,241.24 

Patricia  M. 

do 

6,241.24 

Maheux. 

Charlotte  C. 

do 

4.770.06 

Blckett. 

J.  Philip  Carlson  ... 

Minority  counsel, 
Feb.  16  to  June 
30.1966. 

7,090.40 

Raymond  T. 

Minority  staff 

8.167.96 

Collins. 

member. 

Rodney  F.  Moul- 

Minority  staff 

1,727.04 

ton. 

meml)er  (Jan.  1 
to  Feb.  14,  1966). 

Expenses,  Jan.  3  to 

616.68 

June  30, 1966: 

Travel,  publica- 
tions, te  ephone, 
stationery,  supplies, 
etc.,  Jan.  1  to  June 

30, 1965. 

- 

EXECUTIVE   AND    LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION    SUB- 

COUMITTEE 

(waUAM    L.  DAWSON,  CHAIRMAN) 


Elmer  W.  Henderson.. 

Louis  I.  Freed 

Peter  S.  Barash 

Francis  J.  Schwoerer.. 
Veronica  B.  Johnson.. 

John  L.  Dodson 

Mabel  C.  Baker 


Norman  G.  Cornish.. 
Barney  A.  Bradshaw. 
RoyceW.  Rlehlman.. 

Expenses 

Total 


Counsel 

Investigator 

Associate  counsel 

Staff  member 

Clerk 

Clerical  staff 

Stenographer  (Jan. 

3  to  Apr.  30,  1965). 
Consultant  (Jan.  3 

to  Apr.  30,  1965). 
Research  analyst 

(Jan.  3-31, 1966). 
Investigator  (Jan.  3 

to  Mar.  14, 1966). 


$10, 685. 13 
8,872.88 
4,961.99 
6,006.60 
4,717.06 
2,658.84 
2, 761. 72 

4, 917. 66 

1,06a  74 

2,002.26 

245.  «9 


48, 769. 66 
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MILITART  OPERATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
(CHET  HOLinELD,  CB.URM  W) 


Herbert  Roback 

John  Paul  Ridftely 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin... 
Daniel  W.  Fulnier. .  - 
Robert  J.  McElroy.. 
Catherine  L.  Koelier- 
leln. 

Mollie  Jo  Hughes 

Expenses 


Total. 


Staff  administrator.. 

Investigator 

Staff  attorney 

.do 

Investigator 

Research  assistant.. 

C  lerk-stenograpber.. 


$11,733.80 
6, 966. 68 
6,  Ot56.  37 

5.  844.  21 
5, 362.  07 

6,  051.  53 

4,717.06 
228.35 


46, 578. 12 


GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
(JACK  BROOKS,  CHAIRMAN) 


Ernest  Cornish 

Baynard. 
William  M.  Jones. 


William  David  Allred. 
Roland  J.  Williams. . . 

Irma  Reel . .   

Lynne  Higginl)0tham. 
Daniel  L.  Power. 


Expenses. 


Total. 


Staff  administrator.. 

Counsel  (Jan.  16  to 
June  30,  1965). 

Reseiu-ch  assistant . . 

Investigator 

Cleric 

Clerk-stenographer. . 

Livestigator  (Jan.  3 
to  Feb.  28,  1965). 


$10, 

3, 

4. 
4. 
4. 
3, 
1. 


180.65 

680.32 

632.60 
372.86 
443.89 

Ovv.  lu 

735.42 
309.41 


33,254.30 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  3UBC0M.MITTEE 
(L.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  CH.VIRMAN) 


James  R.  Naughton.. 
Delphis  C.  Goldberg.. 

Counsel 

$9. 791.  72 

Professional  staff 

mem  tier. 
Investigator 

9, 791.  72 

Oeorge  O .  Serini 

7, 337. 63 

William  Donald  Gray. 

Research  analyst 

6,656.37 

Belie  B.  Terry 

Clerk -stenographer.. 

4, 437. 95 

Lexine  Rollins..  

C  lerk-stenogr  \pher 
(Feb.  2^2  to  June 
30,  1965). 

2, 744. 99 

Eileen  M.  Anderson. . . 

Clerk-stenographer 
(Jan.  3  to  Feb.  7, 
1965). 

927.51 

Exoenscs                

467.65 

Total 

42. 155. 54 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  POWER  SUBCOMMITTII 
(ROBERT    E.    JONES,    CHAIRMAN) 


Phinpjia  Indritz 

Counsel       

$10, 180. 65 

Harry  V.  Lt>rner 

A.ssistant  counsel 

8, 42a  65 

William  Earl  Rasco... 

Professional  staff 
member  (Mar.  15 
to  June  30.  1965). 

3.480.26 

Richard  P.  Crane.  Jr.. 

Legal  analyst 

3.020.66 

Catherine  L.  Hartke. 

Stunographer 

4. 717. 06 

Josephine  Schcitwr 

Research  analyst 

4.2.W.58 

Francine  Sharter 

Clerk-stenogripher.. 

3. 787. 66 

George  L.  Milstead 

Investigator  (Jan. 
3-^1.  1965). 

919. 31 

Expenses     ..  

349.06 

Total      

39. 132. 89 

FOREIGN   OPERATIONS   AND  GOVERNMENT   INFORMATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE    (JOHN   E.    MOSa,   CHAIRMAN) 


Name  of  employee 

Profes.sion 

Total 

salary 

durlnp 

6-nionth 

period 

Vincent  J.  .\ugliere — 
Samuel  J.  .\rchibald.. 
David  GUck 

Chief,  foreign  opera- 
tions. 

ChleJ.  government 
Information. 

Chief  lounsol 

Chief  investigator... 

As-slstant  counsel 

Secretary 

Secretary  ( Feb.  2:» 
to  June  30.  1965). 

$10,113.36 

10, 180. 65 

9.258.07 

Jack  .Mattcson 

Bonny  L.  Kass 

(Henna  (i.  Donat 

Elizabeth  Jayne 

Bodecker. 
Expenses  .. 

8, 699. 22 
5. 567.  01 
3,871.16 
2. 42a  01 

614.54 

Total          

50.724.02 

RESEARCH     AND    TECHNICAL     PROGRAMS    SUBCOMMITTEE 
(BENBT  S.  KEUSS,  CHAIRMAN) 


LEGAL  AND  MONETARY  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE   (DANTE 
B.  FASCELL.  CHAIRMAN) 


M.  Joseph  Matan 

Staff  a'lministrator.. 

$9.  791.  72 

Charles  Rothenberg... 

Counsel 

9, 026. 67 

Clara  Katherine 

Clerical  staff 

4. 2ia  89 

.\rmstrong. 

Millicent  Y.  Myers.... 

Stenographer 

4,319.53 

Herbert  Lee  Oold- 

Clerical  staff  (June 

342.05 

blatt. 

1-30.  1965). 

Expenses 

145.35 

Total 

27.844.21 

Harry  L.  Selden 

Staff  administrator 
(Mar.  1  to  June 
30.  1905). 

$6, 167. 12 

E<lna  Oass 

Chief  adviser  (Mar. 
1  to  June  30, 

6.000.92 

1965). 

Royce  W.  Rlehlman.. 

Investigator  (Mar. 
15  to  June  30, 
1965). 

2,947.75 

Betty  W.  Baldwin 

Clerk-stenographer 
(Apr.  1  to  June 
30,  196.5). 

1, 752. 00 

Catherines.  Cash 

Secretary  (Mar.  1 
to  June  30, 1965). 

2, 169. 64 

Expenses    . 

1,684.68 

Total 

20.722.11 

following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dtirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Name  of  employee 


SPEOAL  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    DONABLE   PROPERTY    (JOHN 
S.  MONAGAN,  CHAIRMAN) 


Norman  G.  Cornish... 
Mabel  C.  Baker 


Expenses.... 
Total. 


Staff  administrator    |  $2,500.60 

(May  1  to  June 

30,  19r>5). 
Stenographer  (May       1, 418. 12 

1  to  June  30, 

1965). 


Sidney  L.  McFarland. 

T.  Richard  Wltmer... 

John  L.  Taylor 

MUton  A.  Pearl 


3, 918. 62 


Funds  authorized  or  ai)propriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (U.  Res.  109,  89th 
Cong.) $650,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1965 313,715.94 


Total  amount  expended  from 
to 


Nancy  J.  Arnold 

Dixie  S.  Barton 

Patricia  Ann  .Murray. 
Virginia  E.  Bcdsole... 
Patricia  B.  Freeman.. 

Susan  A.  Whitcner 

Solaria  paid  prirsuant 
to  H.  Res.  137, 
89lk  Cong.: 
Charles  Leppert,  Jr 


Kathleen  Vance. 
Edward  Oaddis. 


Professional  staff 
director  and  engi- 
neering consul- 
tant. 

Counsel  and  con- 
sultant on  na- 
tional parks  and 
recreation. 

Consultant  on  terri- 
torial and  Indian 
alTairs. 

Consultant  on  min- 
ing, minerals,  and 
public  lands. 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Assistant  counsel 
(from  Apr.  1). 

Clerk  (from  .May  1). 

Messenger  (from 
May  1). 


$11,232.72 


10, 743. 72 


la  743. 72 


10, 743. 72 


9,451.20 
5, 102. 28 
5. 102.2N 
4. 866.  :•.> 
4, 499. 76 
4.224.42 


3. 16a  OS 

1.205.56 
922.20 


Baltmce  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1965 336,284.06 

William  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman. 


JtTLT  7,  1965. 

Committee  on  House  Administration 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  &p- 
propriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 


mittee e.xpenditures 


$75,000.00 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1965,  to  June 
30,  1965 - 9,951.10 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1965,  to  June  30,  1965 9,951.10 


Total 

gross 

Name  o(  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Julian  P.  Langston... 

Chief  clerk  

$11,816.40 

MiiTjorie  Savage 

Assistant  clerk 

9, 651.  78 

David  S.  Wolman 

do 

9, 651.  78 

Louis  Silverman 

do 

6,  554.  94 

Mary  F.  Stolle.. 

do 

4,607.52 

Gurney  S.  Jaynes 

do 

959.44 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965.  65, 048. 90 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

Chairman. 

I  Jtn,T  1,  1965. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1965,  to  June  30,  1965.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $5,  OOa  00 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1966  to  June 
30,  1965 - 306.50 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965toJune30,  1965 


305.50 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1965.    4, 094. 50 

Omar  Burleson, 

Chairman. 

Jtn.T  13.  1966. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aitaibs 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conunlttee,  p\irsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augiist  2,    1946,   aa   amended,    submits   the 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durlnir 

6-month 

period 

Clerical  staff: 

W.  E.  Williamson  . 

Clerk..  

$12,249.96 

Kenneth  J.  Painter 

First  assistant  clerk. 

9, 284. 00 

Marcclla  Fencl 

Assistant  clerk  

6. 50«.  no 

Glenn  L.  Johnson... 

Printing  editor 

7.669.00 

Joanne  C  Neuland 

Clerical  assistant 

4.64X.I*' 

Mildred  H.  Lang... 

do 

i648.0«» 

Mary  Ryan 

do 

4.548.00 

Elsie  M.  Karpo- 

do.. 

4.548.00 

wieh. 

Roy  P.  WUkinson... 

Assistant  clerk  (de- 
<5eascd  Mar.  18, 
1965). 

1.866.83 

Edwin  Earl 

Staff  assistant  (from 

2,273.21 

Thomas. 

Mar.  19,  1965). 

Marion  M.  Biirson.. 

Staff  assistant 
(minority). 

9.969.00 

Professional  staff: 

Andrew  Steven-son.. 

Professional  staff 
coordinator. 

12.249.96 

Kurt  Borchardt 

liegal  counsel    

12. 004. 74 

■William  J.  Dixon 

Professional  staff 
member. 

11,255.58 

James  M.  Menger, 
Jr. 

do      

11,751.30 

Name  of  employee 


.Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  35  and 
H.  Res.  235: 
Constance  Jane 
Freeman. 

Charles  L.  Honey, 

Jr. 
P.  Wallace 

WhiteaVer. 
Lewis  E.  Berry.  Jr. 
Helen  M.  Duhino... 

Sharon  Gail  Richey. 


Peggy  C.  Cooke. 
Lola  LeMicux... 


Don  Michael 
Samson. 

Robert  Price. 


Bryce  W.  Warren. . 
David  M.Hareis.. 


William  Whitehead, 
Jr. 

Robert  Paul  King. 
Jr. 

Special  Suhcommittco 
on  Investigations: 

Charles  P.  Howzc, 
Jr. 

George  W.  Perry 

Herman  Clay  Beas- 
ley. 


Edmund  M.  Scinllo. 

Daniel  J.  Manelli.. 
James  R.  Connor... 

Sanford  L.  Mervis. . 

Elizabeth  O.  Paola.. 
Catherine  C.  Mc- 

Lees. 
Victoria  Williams. . . 


Profession 


rierical  assistant 
(from  June  14, 
1965). 

Staff  assistant 


Total 
gross 
salary   ' 
during 
6-ironth 
period 


Staff  assistant  (from 

Feb.  1,  1965). 

Minority  coun.scl 

i^taff  assistant 

(minority). 
Clerical  a.<slPtant 

(minority)  (Jan.  4 

through  Jan.  9, 

1965). 
Clerical  a.ssistant 

(minority). 
Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

Jan.  10,  1965). 
Messenger  (from 

Feb.  1  to  Feb.  28. 

1965). 
Messenger  (from 

Mar.  1  to  Mar. 

31.1965). 
Messencer  (from 

Atir.  1  to  Apr.  30, 

lOai). 
Messenger  (from 

Mav  1  to  May 

31.  ioe,")). 
Messenger  (from 

June  1  to  June  30. 

1965). 
Messenger,  (from 

June  5  to  June  30, 

19t>5). 


Chief  counsel. 


Associate  counsel 
(to  Feb.  28,  1965). 

Res<>arch  attorney 
(retired  civil  serv- 
i(v  annuitant) 
(from  Jan.  9  to 
Apr.  30.  1965). 

Staff  attorney  (from 
May  10,  1965). 

do _ 

Staff  a.ssistant  (from 
May  1,  1965). 

Attorney  (from 
Mar.  1.  196.")). 

Clerical  assistant 

....do 

....do 


$L"J5. 42 

7, 552. 40 

6, 025. 05 

11,472.60 
9,018.00 

107.70 

3. 673. 90 
3,069.45 

417.05 

3Sa40 

3Sa40 

38a  40 

38a  40 

329.68 

11.404.08 
3, 592. 56 
2, 980. 64 

1,820.65 

1,82a  65 
2, 100. 86 

5, 033.  CO 

4. 547. 67 
4, 547. 67 

4, 188. 49 


Funds  authorized  or  aiipropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $262,000.00 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 1965,  to  June 
3a  1965 85,047.00 


Total  amount  exi>end<'d  from  Jan.  4, 
1965,  to  June  30,  1965 85,047.00 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1965 ..     176,953.00 

Oren  Harris. 

Chairman. 


July  15,  1965. 

COMMirrEE    ON   THE   JUDICIAHY 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
Dloyed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It . 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Bess  E.  Dick 

Staff  director 

$12. 249. 96 

William  R.  Foley 

General  counsel 

12. 249. 96 

Murray  Drabkin 

Counsel 

12,249.96 

Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

do 

11.055.66 

Garner  J.  Cline 

do 

8,299.14 

William  H.  Copen- 

Associate  counsel 

4.060.64 

haver. 

(to  Mar.  28,  1965). 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann. 

Associate  counsel 
(from  May  1. 
1965). 

1,864.32 

Carrie  Lou  .\llen 

Clerical  staff 

5, 132. 49 

Lorraine  W.  Be  land... 

do 

4. 761. 72 

Anne  J.  Berger 

do 

7.  iea.  52 

Gertrude  C.  Burak 

do 

5. 544. 24 

Jane  C.  Caldwell 

do... 

5.666.10 

Frances  F.  Christy.... 

do 

6. 525. 66 

salaries  paid  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES.  19  AND  H.  RES.  88. 
89TH  CONG. 


Appcl,  Leonard. 
Bcnn.  Donald... 
Cors,  Allan  D... 


Elsenberg,  Ro1x>rta.. 

Haardt,  Alma  B 

Ilarkins,  Kenneth  R. 


Jett,  K.  Frederick 

Kcleinoniek,  Michael. 

Lee,  C'liiirles  H 

McGrady.  Florence  T. 

Marcus,  Philip 

Meekins.  Elizalx-th  G. 
Scott.  Nancy  Rae 


Shattuck,  Patricia  II. 
Sourwine,  Mary  G... 

Zelenko,  Benjamin  L. 


Assistant  counsel... 

do 

Deputy  associate 
counsel. 

Clerical 

do 

Chief  counsel.  Anti- 
trust Subcommit- 
tee. 

Counsel 

Clerical 

Messenger 

Clerical 

A.ssoeiate  counsel... 

Clerical 

Clerical  (Jan.  4  to 
Jan.  16,  1965). 

Clerical 

Clerical  (as  of  JaiK 
28,  1965). 

Assistant  counsel 


$9,324.17 
6,858.87 
.•■,,147.11 

4. 556. 32 

3, 942. 62 

11, 28a  27 


9,324.17 
4, 280. 98 
3.08a  14 
3.928.46 
ia305.  01 
4, 556.  32 
173.  42 

3,875,86 
2,686.37 

8, 146. 05 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $250,000.00 

Amount  expended  Jan.  3, 1965,  through  June 
30,  1%5 - 95,537.96 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 
1965 154,462.04 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE  TAXATION  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE,  SALARIES  PAID  PUR- 
SUANT TO  H.  RES.    123,  89TH  CONG. 


Brakir,  Lawrence  M.. 
Breslow,  Jerome  W... 
Broussard,  Gerald  J... 

Cohen.  Felice  Davis.. 

Cooley,  Alford  W 

Durand,  Gerard  F., 

Jr. 
Falrcloth.JohnW.  F.. 
James,  Raymond  K... 

McGrath.  James  P 

Resweber,  Harold  J., 

Jr. 
Spirt,  Linda  E.. 


Sutherland,  David  A. 
Zeifman,  Jerome  M.. 


Counsel 

Assistant  counsel. . 
Clerical  (through 

May  17,  1965). 

Counsel 

Clerical 

Clerk  (through 

Feb.  3, 1965). 

Counsel 

Clerical 

do-.- -... 

Clerical  (as  of  Jan. 

28.  1965). 
Clerical  (through 

June  27, 1965). 

Counsel 

do 


$4.  254.  44 
5,997.01 
2, 313.  00 

4, 254. 44 

3, 576.  49 

391.26 

7, 428  89 
4,604  64 
3, 763  16 
2,092-33 

2,935.51 

9, 635.  55 
7,675.01 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  sub- 
(somm  ittee  expenditures $90, 000. 00 

Amount  expended  Jan.  3,  1965,  through  June 
30,  19(55. 65,160.19 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965.    24, 839.  81 

FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE,  AND  RE- 
VISION OF  THE  LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United 
States  Code  (no  year): 

Inexpended  balance  Dec.  31.  1964...  $136,577.84 
Exi)ended  Jan.  1-June  3a  1965 21,100.22 

Balance  June  30,  1965 115.477.62 


B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of 
Columbia  Code: 
inexpended  balance  Dec.  31,  1964...      86,448.99 
Expended  Jan.  1-June  3a  1965 22,311.86 


Balance  June  30, 1965 64. 137. 13 


FUNDS     FOR     PREPASATION      OF     UNITED     STATES 
CODE,    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CODE,    AND    RE- 
VISION ^F  THE  LAWS — Continued 
C.  Revision  of  the  laws  1965: 

Inexpended  balance  Dec.  31.  1964...      $9, 733. 02 
Expended  Jan.  1-June  30,  1965 8, 950. 14 


Balance  June  30, 1965 

Emanuel  Celleh, 

Chainnan 


782.88 


June  30,  1965. 

Committee    on    Merchant   Marine    and 
Fisheries 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
grofa 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

John  M.  Drewry 

Bernard  J.  7,incke 

Chief  counsel 

Coun.sel  .. 

$11,990.84 
11  275  72 

Ned  P.  Everett 

Arthur  Pankopf,  Jr. . 

W.  B.  Winfleld   

Frances  P.  Still 

Ruth  A.  Brookshlre.. 
Edith  W.  Gordon 

Assistant  counsel 

Minority  (Kmnsel 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk  

do 

Secretary 

9.791.14 
4.  580. 65 
10.  845.  66 
6.  108. 90 
4.  77a  06 
4  770  06 

Vera  A.  Barker 

do 

4.  77a  06 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  c»m- 
mittce  expenditures    .*50. 0(K). (X) 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1966  to  June 
30,  1965. ia895.56 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965.    39. 104.  45 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

July  14.  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965.  to  June  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

siilary 

during 

6-month 

jjericKl 

Standing  committee 

staff: 
Charles  E. 

Johnson. 
B.  Benton  Bray 

John  H.Martiny.. 

Staff  director 

Associate  staff 

director. 
Counsel      

$12, 250. 00 
11,981.68 
11,981.68 

William  A.Irvine... 

Lillian  H. 
Hanninen. 

John  B.  Price 

Lucy  K.  Daley 

Elsie  K.  Thornton.. 

Assistant  staff 

director. 
Assistant  clerk 

]."]"do!"!"""".".: 
Secretary 

11,981.68 

6,554.96 

6,422.32 
5.422.32 
,5. 253. 30 

Barbara  M.Wells... 
Blanche  M.Simons. 

do 

do 

5.011.68 
4, 830. 47 

20002 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


August  11  y  1965 


August  11,  1965 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


20003 


Name  of  employee 


Invest  Igating  staff, 
pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  245  and  246, 
89th  Cong.,  1st 


Joan  H.  Bemer. 


Thelma  R.  Oreen  — 
Maria  R.  I'endleton. 

Justine  P.  Snipes 

llelen  C.  Tansill 

Michael  M.  Keating. 

Patricia  Q.  Carroll.. 
James  Walsh 

Richards. 
Ralph  J.  Devlin 


EUaR.  Ward  - 
Ri(^ard  Barton. 


John  W.  MacKay.. 
Joyce  C.  Bova 


.lean  Monahan 

Theodore  James 

Kazy. 
Uarold  Alan 

Schwartz,  Jr. 

Dorothy  L.  Peters 
Victoria  L.  Olian.... 

Kathryn  E.  Bates... 
Margaret  Rae  Olsen. 


John  William 

Powell. 
Jennifer  A.  Simons. 


Profession 


Stenographer  (from 
Jan.  4). 

do 

do 


...  do 

Clerk -typist  (from 

Jan.  4). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

May  1) 

do 

do 


Staff  member  (from 

May  10) 
Staff  assistant  (from 

May  18). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

June  1). 

do - 

Clerk-stenographer 

(from  June  1). 

do - 

Staff  assistant  (from 

June  I). 
Legal  intern  (June 

7,  summer  em- 
ployee). 
Stenographer  (from 

June  7). 
Stenographer  (from 

June  I,  summer 

employee). 
Stenographer  (from 

June  14). 
Stenograpiier  (from 

June  14,  Summer 

employee). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

June  14). 
Clerk-typist  (from 

June  21,  summer 

employae). 


Totol 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 


STANDING  COMMnTKK— SALARIES  PAID,  JAN.  3  THRODOH 
JUNE  80,  lOM,  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES.  143,  8WTH  CONO. 


S4.  aoi.  16 

4.201.16 
4, 319.  5.3 
4.556.32 
2,446.27 


1. 168.00 
1.801.34 
1.00a58 

2,064.65 

1,290.96 

900.67 

90a67 
S0a29 

600.80 
80a67 

aaass 

47a  36 
400.69 

311.81 
245.68 

311.81 
90.87 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures   , $170,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  4  to  June  30 46. 244.  6S 

Balance  unexpended  as  of' June  30, 
1965 124.755.35 

Tom  Murbat, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Pubi 


Jolt  15,  1965. 

:   WORRKS 


To  the  CiEBK  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conunlttee.  pursuant  to  Action  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  dtiring  the  6-month  period  from 
Janiiary  1,  1965.  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Standing  committee: 
Edward  J.  McNeal.. 
Richard  J.  Sullivan. 
Joseph  R.  Brennan. 

CUftonW.  Enfield.. 
Stephen  V.  Feeley.. 
Audrey  O.  Warren.. 

Helen  A.  Thomp- 
son. 
Dorothy  A.  Beam.. 
Meriam  R.  Buckley 

Stcrlyn  B.  Carroll. 


Profbssion 


Staff  director 

Chief  counsel. 

E  ngi  neer-consul- 

tant. 

Minority  counsel 

Subcommltte«  clerk. 
Subcommittee  clerk 

(as  of  Feb.  1,1966). 
Staff  assistant 


do 

Staff  assistant  (as 
of  Feb.  1,  1965). 
Staff  assistant 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name  of  employee 


Maurice  B.  Tobln 

John  A.  O'Connor,  Jr. 
Augusta  B.  Peters 

Robert  F.  Spence 

Audrey  O.  Warren 

Meriam  R.  Buckley.. 

Marina  M.  Oentilinl.. 
Anne  C,  Kennedy 

Harvey  C.  Slmms,  Jr. 

Erla  S.  Youmans 


Profession 


Subcommittee  clerk, 
.do. 


Randal  C.  Teaj^ue 

Oerard  V.  Schlappa... 

Mary  Ann  Hodges... 

Charles  R.  O'Regan.. 


Subcommittee  clerk 

(as  of  Jan.  27, 

1965). 
Subcommittee  clerk 

(as  of  Apr.  15, 

1966). 
Subcommittee  clerk 

(through  Jan.  31, 

1966). 
Staff  assistant 

(through  Jan.  31, 

1965). 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant 

(as  of  Mar.  1, 

196S). 
Staff  assistant 

(as  of  Juno  21, 

1966). 
Minority  staff 

assistant. 

do 

Minority  staff 

assistant  (as  of 

Feb.  1,  1965). 
Minority  staff 

assistant  (as  of 

Mar.  1,  1965). 
Clerical  assistant 

(through  Jan.  31, 

lOOS). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$7,026.70 
6,844.21 
5,056.23 


2, 495. 28 
919.31 
701.83 


4,118.61 
2,419.04 


106.60 


5,398.26 

4,283.25 
2,920.00 


2.001.16 
298.49 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1965 - $154,85,5.46 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3 
to  June  30,  1965.... 154,855.46 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1965 145,144.54 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 

July  12,  1965. 

CoMMrrTEE  on  Rules 

To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conmiittee,  pvirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965.  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $150,00a00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported   0 

Amount  expended  brom  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1966 53.421.49 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3 
to  June  30,  1965 53,421.49 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1966 96.578.51 


SPECIAL  smCOMMrTTBE  ON  THE  rEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM— aALARI£3  PAID,  JAN.  8  THROUGH  JUKE  30. 
ISM.  PURSUANT  TO  H.  K%S.  143,  89TH  CONO. 


$11,472.60 
11,472.60 
11,472.60 

11,301.24 
7,778.46 
4,924.98 

7.884.12 

6.666.00 
3,750.80 

4. 344. 14 


Walter  R.May 

Chief  counsel 

$11,345.12 

John  P.  Constandy... 

.\ssistant  chief 

coimsel. 
Minority  counsel 

10,617.90 

Robert  L.  May 

10. 44.'i.  10 

George  11.  Martin 

-Administrative 
assistant. 

9,456.37 

John  N.  Dinsmorc 

Associate  coimsel 
(through  June  6, 

1965). 

7,040.52 

Salv-atore  J.  D'Amlco. 

Associate  counsel... 

7,975.29 

John  P.  O'llara 

do 

7. 975. 29 

Carl  J.  Lorcnz.  Jr 

do 

7.289.28 

Robert  O.  Lawrence.. 

do 

6,947.04 

George  M.  Kopeck y.. 

Chief  investigator... 

9,936.20 

Sherman  8.  Willse 

Professional  staff 
member. 

7,975.29 

Paul  R.  S.  Yates 

M  inority  profes- 
sional staff  mem- 
ber. 

7,834.43 

Richard  A.  Cordasco. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

7,428.89 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney.. 
Stuart  M.  Harrison... 

Chief  clerk    ..    .. 

6, 289. 74 

Staff  assistant  (as 

1,935.09 

of  May  3.  1965). 

Mildred  E.  Rupert    .. 

Staff  assistant 

4. 32.^  46 

Dolores  K.  Dough- 

Staff assistant 

2, 356. 86 

erty. 

(through  Apr.  12, 
\9K). 

Agnes  M.  GaNun 

Staff  assistant 

4,177.48 

Sylvian.  Reppert 

Minority  staff 
assistant. 

4, 100. 52 

SaraL.  VoUett 

Staff  assistant 
(through  May  12, 
1965). 

2. 159. 73 

Shirley  R.Knighten.. 

Staff  assistant 

3, 564.  74 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures - $300,000.00 


Amount 
ported. 


of   expenditures    previously    re- 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

T.  M.  Carruthers 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest. 
Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr.. 

Counsel,  standing 
committee  (P). 

Assistant  counsel 
(C). 

Minority  counsel 
(C). 

$8,393.48 
5, 909.  a>« 
5,909.88 

Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman. 

July  12,  1965. 

commntee  on  science  and  astronatjtics 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conunittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965.  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Charles  F.  Ducander.. 

John  A.  Carstarphen, 
Jr. 

Philip  B.  Yeager 

W.  H.  Boone 


Frank  R.  Ilammill,  Jr. 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

Emily  Dodson 

Carol  F.  Rodgers 

JuneC.  Stafford 

Elizabeth  M.  Fleming 


Executive  dfrector 
and  chief  counsel 

Chief  clerk  and 
counsel. 

Counsel 

Chief  technical  con 
sultant. 

Counsel 

Secretary 

do - 

....do 

do 

.-..do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
d  urine 
6-month 
period 


$12,249.96 

11,472.60 

11, 472.  W 
11,061.36 

10,602.0ft 
4,739.88 
4,S3.^7n 
4, 422.  on 
4.284..W 
4,284.30 


INVESTIGATIONS  aUBCOUMITTEE 


Richard  P.  Hlnes 

Staff  consultant 

$10,602.  OS 

James  E.  Wilson 

Technical  consul- 
tant. 
do 

10,  IfiO.  16 

Peter  A.  Gerardl 

10.160.16 

PhlUpP.  Dickinson.. 

do 

9,001.38 

KatherineV.  Flanigan.. 

Assistant  clerk 

5,M4.24 

Joseph  M.  Felton 

A.ssistant  counsel 

5, 247.  r.S 

Elizabeths.  Kernan.. 

Scientific  research 
assistant. 

5, 349.  IS 

Francis  J.  Giroux 

Clerk  (from  Mar. 
17.  19fi.S). 

2,747.73 

Virginia  Roblson 

Secretary 

4, 146. 59 

Denis  C.  Quigley 

PubUcations  clerk... 

3. 49fi.  78 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures $250,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  - 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1965 - 90,467.11 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30,  1965 ,      90, 467. 11 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1965 -- 159,532.89 

Oeorce  p.  Miller, 

Chairman. 


INVESTIGATIVE  OOMMITTEE    (H.  RES.    188) Con. 


July  9, 1965. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Un-American  Activities 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
conunittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


STANDINr.  COMMITTEE 


Illtz, William 

McN'amara,  Francis  J. 

Appell,  Donald  T 

Wheeler,  William  .\ . . 
Turner,  Anne  D 


Joray,  Juliette  P.. 
Purdy.Rosella  A.. 

Glttlngs,  Helen  M. 

Nagel,  Isabel  B 

Veley,  Lorraine  N. 


General  counsel 

Staff  director 

C  hief  in  vestigator.  - - 

Investigator 

Chief  of  reference 
and  files. 

Recording  clerk 

Secretary  to  general 
counsel. 

Research  analyst 

Secretary  to  counsel 
Secretary  to  investi- 
gators. 


$11,861.28 

11.175.60 

9, 523. 62 

8,907.42 

7,011.30 

6,957.48 
5,641.74 

5, 747. 40 
4, 607. 52 
4,368.06 


INVESTir.ATIVE  COMMITTEE  (H.  RES.  188) 


Baldwin ,  Beatrice  P. 
Broussard,  V.  Ken- 
neth. 


Bugllo,  Theresa  J 

Burke,  Gerard  F 

Butler,  Daniel 

Collins,  William  R.... 
Cunningham,  Anniel.. 
CurU,  Jean  W 


Doyle,  Florence  B 

Edinger,  Elizabeth  L. 
Ellswelg,  Rochelle  J.. 
Engers,  Jean  M 


Foumet,  B.  Adrienne. 


Francis,  Emily  R 

(iaflney,  Metje 

Gallagher,  James  L.  . 
Holton,  Katherine  R. 

Huber,  Walter  B 

Joyner,  June 


Kelly,  M.  Patricia... 
Kocis,  Evelyn  M 


McConnon,  B.  R.,  Jr, 


McCroskey,  David  H. 


McLaughlin,  Carol  E. 

Manuel,  Philip  R 

Margetlch,  William... 


Masumian,  Alberta... 

Monts,  Esther  L 

Mouton,  J.  Camille. - . 
Muffley,  David  E.,Jr. 

Nittle,  Alfred  M 

Pfafl,  AlmaT 

Phillips,  Katharine... 

Randolph,  Josephine 
S. 


Clerk-typist 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signed Feb.  15, 
1965). 

Clerk-typist 

do 

....do 

Editor 

Information  analyst. 

Secretary  to  staff 
director. 

Clerk-typist 

Editor 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk -stenographer 
(Apr.  1-30). 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed June  7, 
1965). 

Information  analyst. 

Clerk -typist 

Research  analyst 

Research  clerk 

Consultant 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed June  1, 
1965). 

Research  analyst... 

Secretary  (resigned 
Mar.  31,1965). 

Investigator  (ap- 
pointed May  25, 
1965). 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed Feb.  18, 
1966). 

Clerk-typist 

Investigator 

Investigator  (re- 
signed May  31, 
1965). 

Secretary 

Clerk -stenographer. 

Clerk-typist 

do 

Counsel 

Research  analyst... 

Switchboard  oper- 
ator. 

Research  clerk 


Name  of  employee 


Rector,  Lynne  M. 


Romerstein,  Herbert.. 


Russell,  Louis  J 

Salathe,  Doris  R 

Stiles,  Lela  Mae 

Sweany,  Donald  I.,  Jr 
Sweeny,  Barbara  C... 


Valente,  Mary  Myers 

Vemor,  Dorothy  H... 
Walton,  Stanley  F... 
Weber,  J.  Stephen... 


Wetterman,  NellE... 
Wheeler,  Blllie 


Profession 


Clerk-sten(^apher 
(appointed  May 
1, 1965). 

Investigator  (ap- 
pointed Mar.  22, 
1965). 

Investigator 

Information  analyst, 
do 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-stenographer 
(appointed 
Mar.  15,  1965). 

Administrative 
secretary. 

Clerk-stenographer., 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk-typist  (Ap- 
pointed June  8, 
1965). 

Investigator 

Clerk-stenographer. 


together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$750.20 


1, 789. 95 


7,013.43 
2, 789. 96 
3, 545.  51 
5, 422. 32 
1,767.69 


5,751.41 

3,260.34 

2, 420. 76 

324.95 


6,011.64 
2,282.40 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com-  „^  „ 

mittee  expenditures $370,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1965 158,889.16 

Balance  unexpanded  as  of  July  1, 1956.    211, 110. 85 

E.  E.  Willis, 

Chairman. 

July  9, 1965. 

Committee  on  Un-American  AcnviTiBs. 

To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augvist  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  diiring  the  6-month  period  from 
April  14,  1965,  to  June  30.  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


$3,113.39 
606.19 


2,736.28 
3, 189. 84 
2,878.32 
4,421.99 
4,776.12 
3, 515. 81 

2,261.21 

5,017.74 

2, 187. 66 

313. 67 

339.08 


3,078.16 
2,261.21 
5, 629. 56 
3,231.00 
9,017.94 
347.41 


3,806.51 
2, 210. 99 

1,201.09 
1,829.02 


2,303.58 
5,786.70 
3, 949. 90 


5,253.30 
3,664.14 
339.08 
3, 195. 72 
9, 172. 68 
3,416.90 
2,966.46 

3,711.60 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

perkxl 

Investigative  com- 
mittee (H.  Res. 
310): 
Beatson,  Robert  J— 

DuRoss,  WUliam 
III. 

Investigator  (ap- 
pointed June  8, 
1965). 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed June  9, 
1965). 

Clerk -stenographer 
(appointed  May 
12,  1966). 

$767.36 
310.82 

Rosas,  Doris  E 

953.87 

Name  Of  employee 


Full  committee: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows. 
Edwin  B.  Patterson. 
John  R.  Holden 

Billy  E.  Klrby 

George  W.  Fisher... 

Helen  A.  Biondi 

Carol  A.  Davis 

Alice  V.  Matthews- . 
George  J.  Turner. . . 
Investigative  staff: 

Adin  M.  Downer 

Wilma  Jean 

Johnson. 
MarjorieJ.  Kldd... 
Leila  W.  Osborne.. 
David  C.  Thomas, 

Jr. 

JohnB.  Kldd 

Mark  L.  Davis 

Joan  Phillis 

Orringer. 
Philip  E.  Howard. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $50,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.         None 
Total  amount  expended  from  Apr.  14, 
1965,  to  June  30, 1965 .- 3,431.01 

Balance  unexpended  as  of -    46,568.99 

E.  E.  Willis, 

Chairman. 

July  15, 1966. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Attairs 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1965,  to  Jime  30,  1965,  Inclusive, 


Profession 


Staff  director 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Professional  aid 

Chief  clerk... 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk-stenographer, 
do. 


Assistant  clerk. 


Staff  member 

Clerk-stenographer. 

do 

do 

Clerk-typist 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Research  assistant-. 

Clerk-messenger 

Clerk-stenographer. 

Investigator 


$11,472.60 

11,472.60 

9,423.36 

8.064.90 
11, 472. 60 
6, 267. 36 
8,873.34 
5. 132. 46 
6, 132. 46 

8,377.08 
4,703.06 

3, 210. 66 
4,098.87 
2,802.29 

467.96 

417. 05 

27.80 

81.30 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $75,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.   1,   1968,  to 
June  30.  1965 28,906.02 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan  1, 
1965,  to  June  30,  1965 28,906.02 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1965.    46, 093. 98 
Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman. 


July  9, 1965. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  etMsh  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Leo  H.  Irwin 

William  H.Quealy... 

John  M.  Martin,  Jr... 

John  P.  Baker 


Thomas  P.  Kerester 
Florence  Burkett — 

Virginia  Butler 

WUUamByrd 

Caroline  Chastain. . 


Profession 


Mary  Daniel 

Grace  Kagan 

June  Kendall 

Max  Mehlburger 

Ellzalseth  Price 

Martha  Sue  Rltner 

Dolores  Rogers 

Gloria  Shaver 

Eileen  Sonnett. 

Susan  Taylor 

Irene  Wade 

Richard  Wilbur 

Hughlon  Greene 

Walter  Little 

John  P.  Baker - 


Chief  counsel  (C)... 
Minority  counsel 

(P). 
Assistant  chief 
counsel  (P). 
Professional  assist- 
ant (P). 

do 

Staff  assistant  (C) . . 

do 

do 

Staff  assistant  (C) 
(from  Apr.  19, 
1965.  to  May  31, 
1965). 
Staff  assistant  (C).. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do._ 

do 

do 

Document  clerk  (C) 

do 

SUff  assistant  (C) 
(Apr.  1,1965, 
through  June  80, 
1965). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 


$12. 249. 96 
12, 249. 96 

11,981.70 

4, 420. 59 

8. 813.  52 
4, 290. 24 
5,660.04 
2, 790. 12 
667.11 


3.563.28 
5.660.04 
6. 138. 24 
3,972.60 
3,836.16 
3,942.96 
3, 753. 12 
6, 180. 82 
4. 745. 88 
6,437.88 
6,229.24 
5, 966. 01 
3,931.08 
3,931.08 
233.91 
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Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
niittee  expenditures   $36,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1965  to  June 
30,1965 -  2. 792. 93 

Balance  unexiKndcd  as  of  June  30, 1965.    32. 207. 07 
Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


July  27. 1965. 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 

To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, ptirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  en;plo>ee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
durinc 
6-n!onth 
pcriofl 

Harold  J.  Warren 

Edward  llart 

Clerk  and  counsel... 

rrofessional  staff 
member. 

do 

do 

do 

Secretary 

$10,295.04 
9,651.78 

Oeorge  T.  .\Hlt 

Ted  B.  O.  Fertlg 

C.  Oral  Lambert 

Janice  M.  Magulre.... 

7, 172. 82 
4, 024. 16 
1, 00(5.04 
1,446.67 

Salaries 

Miscellaneous 

33,  596.  51 
26.39 

Total                   

33, 622. 90 

Funds  authorizp<l  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $80,000.00 

Amount  of  cxpendlfurps  previously  reported      37, 009. 90 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1965 33.622.90 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 
1964,  to  June  30.  1965 70.632.80 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965       9, 367. 20 
A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Chairman. 

June  15,  1965. 

Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  dviring  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1965.  to  June  30,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Edward  M.  O'Connor. 

Staff  director 

$11,472.60 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $24, 100.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    10. 999. 98 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30 11,472.60 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to 
June  30 22,472.58 


July  30. 1965. 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation 

To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1965,  to  July  1,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

1'rofes.slon 

salary 

durine 

6-month 

period 

L.  N.  Wowlworth 

Chief  of  staff 

$12,999.96 

Lincoln  .Vrnold 

Assistant  chief  of 
stalT. 

11, 301. 24 

Nicholas  Tomasulo 

I-egislatinn  counsel.. 

10.  562  46 

Robert  R.  Smyers 

Refund  counsel 

10. 002. 90 

James  11.  Syinons..    .. 

Statistical  analyst... 

9. 9(i9. 13 

CJrace  T.  (luiin 

...    do 

9.  498.  04 

Robert  J.  Moo<ly 

Attorney 

8.  003.  44 

Alan  P.  Murray. 

Economist           

7.911.70 

James  M.  LaMarche... 

.Vdministrative 
assistant. 

7.517.82 

Harrison  B. 

Attorney 

7.257.18 

McCawlev. 

Anastasia  F. 

Statistical  clerk 

6, 660. 06 

(■onn;iuphton. 

Joseph  E.  Fink 

do. 

6,  (iOO.  00 

Carl  Nor(ll)erK 

Attorney 

«.i)31.48 

Herl)ert  <"hal)ot 

...do 

5.  442.  90 

Cleo  II    Foiielli 

Secretary 

4. 427. 94 

James  W.  .McHride 

Attorney.. 

3.  580.  20 

Blanche  F.  Nicro 

Secretary 

3  960.78 

JoiinncB.  .MclHTinott. 

do..: 

3, 723. 4.H 

Jacqueline.''.  I'feiffer.. 

do.„ 

3,616.68 

Nicki  Uae  Fairfax 

do 

.3.616.68 

(;ioriaJ.  McCabe... 

do 

3,160.44 

IlaCoc -. 

do 

3.  036.  9ti 

Junie  M;itthe\vs 

do 

3, 036.  96 

BettvBjIkum 

do. 

2, 39S.  60 

Mildred  FeMf . 

do 

2.  210.  72 

Jatnniarie  Spaneler 

-.    .do 

7.'>3.  74 

KarlV.  Willetts 

.\ttomey... 

,503.56 

Marilyn  Smout 

Secretary 

245..% 

Total  salaries 

158,680.74 

paid. 

Contract  employees: 

P.  W.  Meekins 

Tax  consultant 

4,500.00 

R.  M.Orani   

do 

4.596.00 

Total  contract 

9,096.00 

payments. 

Total  .salaries 

167, 776. 74 

and  contract 

payments. 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures .$390,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported (reported  for  period  July  1,1964  to 
Dec.31,1964) .     152,533.86 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1965  to  July 
1,1965 .    167,776.74 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 
1964  to  July  1,1965   -   320,310.60 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1 ,  1965.      69, 689. 40 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1965.      1, 627. 42 

Michael  A.  Feighan. 

Chairman. 


July  26.  1965. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
commlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1965,  to  June  30,  1965.  inclusive, 


together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

ToUl 
gros.s 
salary 
durinc 
6-montli 
period 

Bryan  H.  Jacques 

Sarah  L.  Cox 

Justinus  Oould 

Sta 
See 
Coi 
Sec 

Cot 
Coi 
Sec 
Res 
Coi 
Sec 
Oei 
Coi 
Res 
Cle 
Sec 
Rei 
Col 
Sec 

Re! 

'.vir 

AS5 

ci 

ff  director 

retiry 

mscl         .  

$11,439.S(1 
3, 540.  -iS 
9. 866. 17 

Helen  C.  Hitz   . 

retary 

2, 024. 29 

Gertrude  M.  Hean 

Barbara  .McComiell 

Charles  E  O'Connor 

.do 

.do 

insel 

3,078.80 
3,261.84 
9, 866. 17 

Harry  A.  Olsher 

Dorothv  M.  Partin.... 

Audrey  R.  Smith 

Oregg  R   I'otvln 

isultant. 

retary 

iearcli  analyst 

xnsel      .  .  

10. 719.  .W 
3, 717.  29 
4.  776  81 

10, 180. 6.'! 

Sylvia  IT.  Keel..     . 
Richard  L.  .Mitchell... 
Henry  A.  Robinson 

retary 

leral  counsel 

inspl 

4. 094.  ,19 

11. 439.  SO 

8, 872. 8S 

Williuii  M.  Rcddlg.... 
Myrtle  Fotitch 

search  analyst 

rk.  .- 

5,882.97 
4, 820. 69 

Beth  S.  Russell 

retarv 

1, 622. 10 

WilHum  A.  Keel,  Jr... 
H  C  Williams 

>earch  analyst 

isultant .. 

2,406.40 
3, 244. 88 

Penelope  Walcott 

Leslie  Conway 

Peter  C.  Oalton 

Alan  Macdonald 

John  J.  Williams 

Eugene  W.  Loehl 

Robert  D.  Zitko 

retary 

do 

search  analyst 

do 

lority  counsel 

istant  minority 

junscl. 

.do 

1,334.19 
1.340.75 
928.08 
262.  W. 
6. 800. 37 
3,  264.  81 

2, 203.  42 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
niittee  expenditures $300,000.  (k) 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June 
30,  1965 134.303.3} 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 
19C5 165, 696.  W 

JOE  L.   EVINS, 

I  Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  personal  property  re- 
ceived by  State  surplus  property  agencies  for 
distribution  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations, 
pursuant  to  section  203 (o)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  authorize  the  collection  of  user  charges, 
to  permit  any  charges  for  customs  services  to 
be  collected  on  a  flat  fee  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  512.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  9811,  a  bill  to  maintain  farm  in- 
come, to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re- 
duce surpluses,  lower  Government  costs,  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  777).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
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merce  to  apportion  the  sum  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  (Rept.  No.  778).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe 
V.  Lavaples,  without  amendment  (Rept.  779) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  10386.  A  bill  to  provide  continuing 
authority  for  the  protection  of  former 
Presidents  and  their  wives  or  widows,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  10387.  A  bill  protecting  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  from 
threatening  and  harassing  communications; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.    10388.  A    bill    to    amend    title    39, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  certain  third- 
class  postage  rates  to  civic  organizations  and 
associations;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  10389.  A   bill   to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled   "An    act    to    promote    the    safety    of 
employees  and   travelers   upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"   approved   March  4,   1907;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
inGrcc . 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  10390.  A  bill  to  amend  section  317  of 
the    Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  10391.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.   10392.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission  to  exercise  surveillance 
over  professional  boxing  matches  broadcast 
or  disseminated  by  wire  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  10393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Blackville,  S.C;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  10394.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  certain  combat  zones,  and  reduced  postage 
rates  for  the  air  shipment  of  small  parcels 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  those 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  program  of  death 
indemnification  for  persons  serving  in  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  10396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  increases  in 


social  security  benefit  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  10397.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Implement 
plans  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  water 
resources  and  pollution  control  district  to 
assist  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  water 
resources  and  pollution  control  In  the  water- 
ways of  Dover,  and  Kent  County,  Del.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10398.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees  to   purchase   shares  of  Federal — or 
State — chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  allotment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  10399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  program  of  death 
Indemnification  for  persons  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;    to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  10400.  A  bill  to  permit  naturalization 
for  certain  employees  of  U.S.  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  disseminating  Infor- 
mation which  significantly  promotes  U.S.  in- 
terests; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  619.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating  the   200th   anniversary   of   the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  In 
the   Colony   of   New   York,   Oct.   7-25,    1765; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.J.  Res.  620.     Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  513.  Resolution    amending    House 
Resolution  141  relating  to  investigations  by 
the    Committee    on   Public   Works;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  514.  Resolution  to  amend  House 
Resolution  142  relating  to  expenses  of  Inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  Res.  515.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4644)  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 
359.  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  presented  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  74th  General  Assembly 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois  respect- 
fully requesting  that  the  U.S.  Congress  take 
action  to  extend  GI  benefits,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


H.R.  10404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  E.  Bailey,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Donald  J.  M.  Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E. 
Wayne,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  10406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary   Stanislas    (Concetta   Minolo);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10407.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Yolanda  (Grazla  Alercla) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 
H.R.  10408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Feed;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  10409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phillip 
G.  Duffy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  10410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathew 
James  Richard  McDermott;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
Hit.  10411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
de  la  Jara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE : 
H.R.  10412.  A    bill    for 
Francisco  G.  Japzon;   to 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  10413.  A    bill    for 
Rita  Buralgia  Cavalotti; 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  10414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ryoko 
Matsumoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  10415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
Abutan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10416.  A   bin    for   the   relief    of   Nick 
Bonis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10417.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Jose 
Maria  Ferreira  and  his  wife,  Maria  Jose  de 
Sousa   Ferreira,   and   their    daughter,   Maria 
de  Fatima  de  Sousa  Ferreira;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  10418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Snezanka 
Stankovlc,  Zivorad  Stankovic,  and  Jasmina 
Stankovlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  10419.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Wilhelmlna  Franken;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  10401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lonnls 
Makropouios;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luigi 
Serplco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  10403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
F.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


the    relief    of    Dr. 
the  Committee  on 


the    relief   of   Mrs. 
to  the  Committee 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  10. 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Merciful  Father,  whose  faithfulness  is 
constant  in  the  face  of  all  our  fickleness, 
whose  forgiveness  outlasts  all  our  trans- 
gressions against  Thy  holy  love:  We 
bemoan  the  delusions  which  so  often 
have  led  us  to  mistake  shadows  for 
substance.  We  confess  that  by  the  opi- 
ate of  our  own  achievements  we  have 
been  lulled  again  and  again  into  cush- 
ioned optimism. 


cxi- 
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Now  with  jarred  and  jolted  minds  we 
see  the  whole  circle  of  the  world  grown 
somber  and  terrible  with  the  fires  of 
battle  and  honeycombed  with  subversion 
by  the  forces  which  would  enslave  man's 
spirit. 

In  this  day  when  Thou  art  sifting  out 
the  souls  of  men  before  Thy  judgment 
seat,  give  us,  we  pray,  that  penitence  for 
our  own  sins,  that  contempt  for  our  own 
narrow  prejudices,  that  hatred  for  our 
own  hate,  that  shall  enable  us  to  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God  as  we  fight 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  and  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  1153.  An  act  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
1947.  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  labor-management  product  promotion 
programs  In  certain  Instances  or  a  Joint 
labor-management  committee  or  board  em- 
powered to  interpret  provisions  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements; 

HJl.  10306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended;  and 

HH.  10323.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HM.  1153.  An  act  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947.  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  labor-management  product  promotion 
programs  in  certain  Instances  or  a  Joint 
labor-management  committee  or  board  em- 
powered to  interpret  provisions  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and 

HJl.  10323.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1599)  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1599)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 


CORRECTIONAL       REHABILITATION 
STUDY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  527,  H.R.  2263. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2263)  to  provide  for  an  objective, 
thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and 
reevaluation  of  the  extent  and  means  of 
resolving  the  critical  shortage  of  quali- 
fied manpower  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  5,  after  "Sec.  2.", 
to  strike  out  "The"  and  insert  "Section 
12  of  the";  in  line  6.  after  "(29  U.S.C", 
to  strike  out  "41  (b) "  and  insert  "ch.  4"; 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", to  strike  out  "by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 13  as  section  14  and  inserting  after 
section  12  the  following  new  section"  and 
Insert  "to  read  as  follows:";  on  page  2, 
line  3,  after  "Sec",  to  strike  out  "13"  and 
Insert  "12" ;  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "on", 
to  strike  out  "Vocational  Rehabilitation" 
and  Insert  "Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  established  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"the",  to  Insert  "personnel  practices 
and";  on  page  3.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"resources,",  to  strike  out  "methods"  and 
insert  "needs";  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Correc- 
tional Manpower  and  Training,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  twelve  members,  not  other- 
wise In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  twelve  appointed 
members  shall  be  selected  from  among  lead- 
ers in  fields  concerned  with  correctional  re- 
habilitation or  in  public  affairs,  four  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  from  among  State 
or  local  correctional  services.  In  selecting 
persons  for  appointment  to  the  Council,  con- 


sideration shall  be  given  to  such  factors, 
among  others,  as  (1)  familiarity  with  correc- 
tional manpower  problems,  and  (2)  partic- 
tUar  concern  with  the  training  of  persons 
in  or  preparing  to  enter  the  field  of  correc- 
tional rehabilitation. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  section  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  applications  for  and 
the  amounts  of   grants  under  this  section. 

(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
to  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  "(c)":  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "For",  to 
strike  out  "such  purpose"  and  insert 
"carrying  out  the  puiT>oses  of  this  sec- 
tion"; in  line  22,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  insert  "any";  and  on  page  5  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  insert  "(d)". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  543),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  crime  rate  has  doubled  in  the  United 
States  since  1940.  It  has  increased  nearly 
six  times  as  fast  as  our  population  growth 
since  1958.  The  total  direct  and  Indirect 
cost  of  crime  and  delinquency  is  estimated 
to  exceed  $27  billion  annually.  Two  million 
offenders — 1  percent  of  our  population — are 
Incarcerated  each  year  In  ova  adult  and  Juve- 
nile correctional  institutions  and  Jails.  Yet 
there  are  only  100.000  persons  engaged  in  the 
field  of  correctional  rehabilitation — a  ratio  of 
1  for  every  60  incarcerated  offenders. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2263  is  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  a  3-year  study  of  the 
shortage  of  qualified  manpower,  and  the  edu- 
cational and  training  needs  in  the  field  of 
correctional  rehabilitation. 

H.R.  2263  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the 
advice  of  a  12-member  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  to  make  grants  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  coordinated  program  of  research 
and  study  of  the  personnel  practices  and 
cxarrent  and  projected  personnel  needs  in  the 
field  of  correctional  rehabilitation;  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  the  educational  and 
training  resources  for  persons  In,  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  field;  the  availability  of 
educational  opportunities  for  persons  in,  or 
preparing  to  enter  the  field;  the  adequacy  of 
the  existing  curriculum  and  teaching  meth- 
ods and  practices  Involved  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  persons  to  work  in  the  field;  the 
effectiveness  of  present  methods  of  recruit- 
ing personnel  for  correctional  rehabilitation; 
and  the  extent  to  which  personnel  in  the 
field  are  utilized  In  the  manner  which  makes 
the  best  use  of  their  qualifications. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  would  i>ay  only 
a  part  of  the  costs  of  such  studies,  and  grants 
would  be  made  to  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations composed  of  representatives  of 
leading  national  correctional  and  other  pro- 
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fessional  associations  and  agencies  In  the 
field  of  corrections. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $500,000  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $800,- 
000  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  grants,  the  research 
and  study  must  be  completed  within  3  years 
from  the  date  it  Is  inaugurated.  Annual 
reports  and  a  final  report  must  be  filed  by 
the  grantee  with  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Governors  of  the  States. 

Grantjees  are  authorized  to  accept,  and  are 
expected  to  secure,  additional  financial  sup- 
port from  private  or  other  public  soiirces. 

NEED    AND    BACKGROUND    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Stafllng  the  commitments  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety m  the  war  on  poverty,  disease,  and 
Ignorance  is  no  small  task.  The  need  for 
trained  manpower  in  all  the  human  services 
occupations  has  become  increasingly  evident 
with  the  adoption,  over  the  last  6  years,  of 
many  new  Federal  programs  in  the  fields  of 
education,  manpower  training,  public  health, 
poverty,  and  other  social  welfare  fields. 

While  the  field  of  correctional  rehabilita- 
tion Is  but  one  of  many  areas  in  which  pro- 
fessionally trained  manpower  is  in  short  sup- 
ply, it  is  an  area  which  until  quite  recently 
has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  public  recognition 
and  almost  complete  neglect  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  occupational  specialities  col- 
lectively comprise  the  "corrections  profes- 
sions." 

The  successful  and  effective  rehabilitation 
of  criminal  offenders  depends  upon  services 
ranging  from  that  of  the  prison  guard  on  the 
cell  block  to  the  psychiatrist.  Correctional 
services  include  teaching,  social  work,  guid- 
ance and  employment  counseling,  psychol- 
ogy, medicine,  and  nursing,  In  addition  to 
those  provided  by  parole  and  probation  offi- 
cers and  the  supervisory,  custodial  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  in  our  correctional 
Institutions. 

The  short  supply  of  correctional  services 
personnel  Is  revealed  by  a  few  representative 
statistics:  There  are,  for  example,  only  50 
full-time  psychiatrists  In  all  our  adult  cor- 
rectional institutions — a  ratio  of  1  to  every 
4,400  offenders.  The  ratio  of  psychologists 
to  offenders  is  about  1  in  2,000;  of  teachers,  1 
In  400.  The  need  for  social  workers,  voca- 
tional Instructors,  counselors,  nurses,  and 
other  skilled  manpower  is  similarly  unmet. 

These  critical  shortages  are  further  mag- 
nified by  the  rate  of  turnover.  Between  25 
and  50  percent  of  the  personnel  in  most  cor- 
rectional facilities  at  any  given  time  have 
been  less  than  1  year  on  the  Job. 

Those  few  who  serve  In  the  field  are  In- 
adequately prepared  for  their  work.  Less 
than  8  percent  of  the  100,000  people  em- 
ployed in  corrections  have  received  any  pro- 
fessional education.  The  remainder  depend 
upon  inadequate  inservlce  training  pro- 
grams. 

While  the  needs  and  shortages  are  recog- 
nized by  those  in  the  field,  there  has  been 
little  or  no  agreement  on  what  must  be  done 
to  provide  qualified  correctional  manpower, 
or  the  kinds  of  training  needed  for  service  in 
correctional  rehabilitation.  Schisms  exist, 
for  example,  between  those  who  work  with 
Juvenile  offenders  and  those  In  adult  cor- 
rections; between  those  who  would  empha- 
size the  penal  and  custodial  aspects  of  cor- 
rections and  those  who  believe  the  principal 
task  of  the  correctional  officer  to  be  the  ref- 
ormation and  rehabilitation  of  offenders  to 
make  them  useful,  productive  members  of 
society. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  consensus  among 
the  experts  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  correctional  personnel  and  the  skills 
they  must  have  to  carry  out  their  appointed 
tasks. 

The  studies  to  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
H.R.  2263  are  expected  to  develop  appropri- 


ate curriculum  and  teaching  methods  for  use 
In  established  educational  institutions  and 
In  possible  future  training  centers  for  cor- 
rectional workers. 

Once  the  shortages  are  assessed,  the  goals 
defined,  and  the  educational  and  training 
requirements  agreed  upon,  methods  of  re- 
cruitment must  be  studied.  Correctional 
rehabilitation  is  seldom  thought  of  as  a 
career  opportunity  by  the  aspiring  high 
school  or  college  student.  It  has  been  the 
"poor  cousin"  among  the  occupational  spe- 
cialties of  the  many  professional  disciplines 
involved. 

The  outlook,  however,  is  promising.  Cor- 
rectional manpower  problems  received  na- 
tionwide recognition  in  June  1964,  when  61 
national  organizations  sent  delegates  to  a 
conference  on  manpower  and  training  for 
corrections  at  Arden  House  in  New  York. 
The  Arden  House  conference  unanimously 
reconunended  the  establishment  of  a  3-year 
nongovernmental  Joint  commission  on  cor- 
rectional manpower  and  training  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  and  intensive  prc^ram 
of  research  and  study.  The  organizations 
represented  at  Arden  House  unanimously 
agreed  that  an  independent,  federally  fi- 
nanced study  was  needed  to  establish  future 
guidelines  for  their  professions  and  to  de- 
termine the  role  of  each  of  the  occupations 
Involved  in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabil- 
itation. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the  Arden 
House  conference  are  embodied  In  H.R.  2263. 

The  readiness  for  this  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  educators,  correctional  practitioners, 
and  State  and  local  officials  was  further  evi- 
denced by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power. In  4  days  of  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  representatives  of  the  leading 
professional  associations  in  the  corrections 
field,  administrators  of  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate correctional  services  and  educators  in 
social  work,  criminology,  and  sociology — all 
of  whom  enthusiastically  endorsed  this  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  supporting  statements 
were  received  from  27  Governors,  and  more 
than  50  State  and  local  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  correctional  associations  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  the  proposed  3 -year 
study  and  research  program  is  necessary. 

In  summary,  the  committee  believes  that 
there  is  clear  evidence,  and  a  growing  con- 
sensus, that  the  key  to  the  improvement  of 
our  correctional  rehabilitation  services  lies 
in  the  increase  of  well  qualified  and  properly 
trained  personnel  who  will  enter  the  field 
of  corrections  as  a  permanent  career. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS     AND     RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

In  addition  to  technical  and  comforming 
amendments,  the  committee  amended  HJl. 
2263  to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Training 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
applications  and  the  making  of  grants  un- 
der the  act.  As  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, HJl.  2263  would  authorize 
grants  vrtth  the  advice  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
The  committee  feels  that  a  separate  council 
composed  of  leaders  in  the  fields  concerned 
with  correctional  rehabilitation  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

Accordingly,  the  new  Advisory  Council 
would  consist  of  12  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  among  correctional 
rehabilitation  leaders,  4  of  whom  would  rep- 
resent State  or  local  correctional  services. 
In  making  appointments,  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  consult  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  singles  out  for  special 
study  one  area  in  which  the  shortage  of 
qualified    personnel    Is    particularly    acute. 


There  are  other  fields  served  by  the  human 
services  professions  in  which  skill  short- 
ages may  be  equally  acute.  Pew,  however, 
encompass  the  broad  spectrum  of  profes- 
sional disciplines  involved  in  correctional 
rehabilitation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  studies  under- 
taken pursuant  to  KM.  2263  will  help  stimu- 
late the  prompt  assessment  of  the  skilled 
manpower  shortages  and  training  needs  in 
other  human  service  fields  through  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

Ample  statutory  authority  for  such  re- 
search, and  for  actual  training  programs,  is 
contained  In  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  other  legislation. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  is  mind- 
ful that  research  alone  will  not  provide 
skilled  manpower  for  corrections.  Thus,  al- 
though manpower  and  training  for  correc- 
tional rehabilitation  Is  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial attention  In  the  belief  that  the  ground- 
work must  be  laid  for  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation and  training  for  career  service  in  the 
field,  the  committee  expects  that  demonstra- 
tion and  action  programs  under  appropriate 
public  and  private  auspices  will  be  proposed 
and  undertaken  as  the  3-year  study  pro- 
gresses and  conclusions  are  reached. 

This  will  require  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  which  are  now  and  which  may  in 
the  future  be  involved  in  the  development 
and  training  of  manpower  for  service  in  law 
enforcement,  criminal  rehabilitation,  and 
other  fields  concerned  with  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  committee  amendments  are 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  Eind  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2263)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1599)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  bill  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower!  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  took  a  further  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  State  boundaries  when  we 
denied  the  people  of  each  State  the  right 
to  determine  the  basis  of  representation 
in  their  State  legislatures. 

Today  we  may  be  taking  another 
major  stride  toward  eliminating  such 
boundaries  by  placing  in  the  hands  of 
a  Federal  Department  Secretary  more 
power  to  govern  cities  than  was  ever 
given  any  State  authority. 
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U  we  approve  this  bill  establishing  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, we  will  give  its  Secretary  the 
powers  contained  in  the  recently  signed 
Housing  Act  plus  the  inherent  powers  of 
a  Cabinet  officer. 

I  supported  much  of  the  recently 
passed  Housing  bill  because  there  are 
provisions  mixed  Into  that  hodge-podge, 
catch-all  which  I  felt  could  be  admin- 
istered at  the  local  level  to  the  benefit 
of  the  total  community.  There  were, 
of  course,  some  programs  which  I  felt 
could  be  better  handled  at  the  Federal 
level  than  at  the  local  level. 

However.  Mr.  President,  those  pro- 
grams in  the  latter  category  are  not  of 
such  matrnitude  as  to  require  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  analyze  the  need  for  this  De- 
partment as  outlined  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill: 

The  report  p>oints  out  the  tremendous 
population  growth  in  urban  areas  and 
contends  the  cities,  faced  with  increas- 
ing complex  problems,  are  appealing 
more  and  more  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  in  meeting  these 
problems,  because  the  cities  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  financial  resources. 

I  believe  the  record  w^ill  show  that  the 
egg  came  before  the  chicken  in  this  case. 

The  golden  egg  was  laid  in  the  laps  of 
the  cities  in  the  guise  of  slum  clearance 
and  after  5  years  the  egg  was  hatched 
into  a  scramble  called  urban  renewal. 

With  urban  renewal  has  come  the 
clamor  to  rebuild  the  central  cities  with 
Federal  funds.  There  is  no  longer  in- 
terest In  building  homes  in  the  cities  to 
take  care  of  the  population  explosion; 
the  interest  now  is  to  rebuild  the  central 
cities  into  fancy  trading  areas.  We  have 
seen  in  recent  years,  constant  reductions 
in  the  housing  bills,  of  the  share  of  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  to  be  used  for  housing, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
share  to  be  used  for  commercial  struc- 
tures. 

The  claim  that  cities  are  without  suffi- 
cient financial  sources  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  growth  is  not  tenable.  The 
cities  are  reaping  ta.it  profits  from  the 
increased  property  valuations  growing 
out  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill 
makes  the  growing  need  for  city  housing 
a  prime  reason  for  establishing  this  De- 
partment, but  let  us  look  more  closely  at 
the  history  of  housing  financing,  partic- 
ularly in  the  big  cities. 

First  of  all.  FHA  insurance  covers  a 
very  small  percentage  of  one-  to  four- 
family  dwellings.  The  percentage  is 
about  15.  Veterans'  Administration 
guarantees  cover  about  8  percent  of  that 
class  of  dwellings  and  the  balance  of 
about  77  percent  are  covered  by  conven- 
tional mortgages. 

A  study  of  the  use  of  FHA  insurance 
by  the  savings  and  loan  associations, 
which  issue  about  half  of  the  one-  to 
four-family  dwelling  mortgages  each 
year,  demonstrates  rather  clearly  that 
the  Federal  Government's  part  in  the 
overall  housing  picture  does  not  warrant 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  on  Housing. 


In  the  whole  New  York  State,  New 
Jersey,  and  Puerto  Rico  Home  Loan  Bank 
district,  for  example,  only  7.3  percent  of 
the  total  home  mortgage  value  on  one- 
to  four- family  dwellings  Issued  in  1963 
by  savings  and  loan  associations  was  in- 
sured by  FHA.  Only  16  percent  carried 
Veterans'  Administration  guarantees. 
The  balance  of  home  financing,  76.7  per- 
cent, was  carried  by  conventional  mort- 
gages. 

In  the  Dallas  metropolitan  statistical 
district  the  FHA  share  of  the  savings  and 
loan  mortgage  total  on  the  same  class 
of  homes,  one  to  four  family,  was  only 
3.7  percent  as  shown  in  the  1964  report 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

In  Chicago.  Mr.   President,  the  FHA 
insurance  was  but  1  percent  of  the  total 
In  the  Philadelphia  district,  including 
a  portion  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  8  percent. 

Another  great  city  in  Texas.  Houston. 
used  but  2.1  percent. 

In  four  of  the  largest  California  metro- 
politan districts,  the  totals  were  from 
0.3  to  0.9  percent. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  HHFA  Ad- 
ministrator and  probable  Secretary  of 
the  new  Department  if  the  bill  is  passed, 
does  not  agree  with  the  sponsors  in  their 
use  of  more-city  homes  propaganda  in 
support  of  the  bill.  He  said  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  the  Sen- 
ate's "Mr.  Housing": 

Of  course.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
bulk  of  construction  of  new  housing  financed 
with  the  FHA-insured  loans  is  located  In  the 
suburbs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Never  in  its  history,  which  began  in 
1934,  has  FHA  required  a  single  dime  of 
appropriations  to  meet  defaults  or  fore- 
closures despite  the  fact  that  in  its  his- 
tory it  has  insured  nearly  6'/2  million 
mortgages  of  the  type  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  with  a  face  value  of  more  than 
$61  billion.  The  insurance  fund  main- 
tained throuf;h  premiums  paid  by  mort- 
gagors has  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  losses. 

Let  us  turn  to  other  arguments  that 
have  been  used  in  support  of  the  bill. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  lack  of 
Cabinet-level  representation  of  the  city 
folks  in  Washington. 

This  is  an  insult  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Justice  Department. 

Many  wage  earners  in  every  city  are 
union  members  and  live  daily  under 
union  regulations  and  laws  that  are  am- 
ply protected  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. Those  who  are  nonunion  also  bene- 
fit from  total  labor  representation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  such  things  as 
minimum  wages,  for  example. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  many  city 
workers  benefit  from  being  classed  in  in- 
terstate commerce  and  thus  derive  most 
capable  representation  through  both  the 
Labor  and  Commerce  Departments. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  has  scads  of  programs  to 
watch  over  to  assure  full  benefits  to  the 
citv  folks — and  to  suburban  folks  as 
well. 


There  are  the  hospital  programs,  pub- 
lic health  stations,  old-age  security, 
medical  care,  contributions  to  certain 
disability  programs  within  the  States, 
school  assistance  programs,  school 
lunches,  and  numerous  other  activities 
of  benefit  to  those  who  live  in  crowded 
metropolitan  centers  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  smaller  cities,  the  towns,  and  the 
hinterlands. 

In  the  area  of  crime  control,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  help  through 
the  many  services  of  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment.  Also,  the  President  has  just  re- 
cently appointed  a  National  Commission 
on  Crime. 

Aside  from  the  social  lives  of  the  urban 
F)eople.  which  is  also  determined  to  a  de- 
gree by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
lone  remaining  phase  of  daily  life  in  the 
big  city  we  have  not  touched  upon  is 
transportation. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  activities 
which  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  proposed  Department. 

The  attempt  to  solve  the  admitted 
problem  of  moving  the  masses  in  the  big 
cities  has  gone  off  in  several  directions 
and  as  a  result  there  are  no  results. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  1964  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $375  million  for  mass 
transportation  grants — grants,  mind 
you — over  a  3-year  period  with  carryover 
rights  for  unused  authorizations. 

The  1964  total  authorization  was  for 
$75  million  but  only  $60  million  was  ap- 
propriated. 

This  year  the  HHFA  requested  appro- 
priation of  the  authorized  totals  of  $150 
million  for  each  of  the  1966  and  1967 
fiscal  years,  made  possible  through  spe- 
cial consideration  in  the  1964  bill. 

The  appropriation  conference  commit- 
tee agreed  on  $130  million  for  each  of  the 
2  years.  This  leaves  $55  million  of  the 
original  total  authorization  unappropri- 
ated, but  still  subject  to  1968  fiscal  con- 
sideration. 

The  significant  point  is  this: 

Despite  the  fact  the  omnibus  housing 
bill  signed  into  law  a  few  days  ago  was 
identified  as  a  4-year  bill,  not  a  single 
word  was  spoken  of  any  great  clamor 
for  mass  transportation  giveaway  funds 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  readjust  the 
authorizations  to  conform  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  housing  bill. 

It  is  obvious  the  solution  to  the  mass 
transportation  problem  in  the  cities  does 
not  lie  in  the  program  the  proposed  new 
Department  would  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister. 

We  have  covered  here  in  a  few  minutes 
all  phases  of  life  which,  by  the  most  lib- 
eral stretch  of  the  imagination,  might 
need  Washington  representation  at  Cab- 
inet level. 

To  add  further  confusion  to  a  consci- 
entious study  of  the  need  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, we  find  much  of  the  legislative 
responsibility  which  would  come  under 
the  proposed  new  Department  directed 
toward  areas  other  than  the  larger  cities 
and  sv  oUen  metropolitan  districts. 

In  the  recent  housing  bill  many  pro- 
grams are  designed  for  small  commu- 
nities, such  as  the  community  facilities 
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program.  I  hurriedly  admit  that  pres- 
sure has  expanded  many  of  those  pro- 
grams, which  only  serves  to  create  a 
doubt  as  to  the  attention  the  smaller 
communities  would  get  from  a  depart- 
ment that  is  oriented  to  big  cities  and 
big  population  areas. 

Would  this  attention  to  bigness  reach 
into  the  college  housing  program,  for 
example? 

Then,  midst  the  confusion,  the  ques- 
tion is  certainly  raised  as  to  what  is  to 
happen  to  the  other  Government-assisted 
housing  programs  which  are  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  Department,  as  for  example,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  two  greatest  boons  to  housing  in 
this  country  are  FHA  and  the  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Yet,  we  find  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
which  supervises  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  their  vast  housing  fi- 
nancing efforts,  remains  an  independent 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  could  be- 
come at  some  time  in  the  future,  political 
in  nature,  a  sop  to  the  heavy  voting  areas 
of  the  country. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  S.  1599  is  not  a  wise 
approach  and  will  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  proven  governmental 
structure. 

I  believe  we  are  seeing  in  this  proposal 
another  mass  intrusion  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
affairs  of  State  government  and  local 
government.  After  all,  a  city  is  a  cor- 
porate entity  created  by  a  State  and  is 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  the  right  to  intrude 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  affairs 
of  our  States  and  cities. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare, 
and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  9 1ST  BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT  HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bill  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  memorable  meeting  took  place 
at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  to  commemorate 
the  9 1st  birth  date  of  the  late  President 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  event  included  the  formal  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 


honor  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  appearances  by 
former  President  Eisenhower  and  former 
Vice  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  a  truly  outstanding 
address  to  the  22.000  people  assembledr 
Because  of  its  timeliness,  its  complete 
bipartisanship,  and  its  importance  with 
respect  to  the  outlook  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  I  believe  that  the  address 
merits  the  attention  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  address  delivered 
by  Richard  M.  Nixon  yesterday  at  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  Address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  at 
THE  Herbert  Hoover  91st  Birthdate  Com- 
memorative Program,  West  Branch,  Iowa, 
August  10,  1965 

This  distinguished  gathering,  honored  by 
the  presence  of  General  Eisenhower,  is,  in 
itself,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  leaders.  Tne  honor  which  has 
been  accorded  me  to  add  to  that  tribute  pro- 
vides a  wide  and  rich  choice  of  subjects. 

For  over  50  years  Herbert  Hoover  walked  as 
an  equal  among  the  giants  of  the  earth.  We 
could  honor  him  for  his  service  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  could  honor  him 
for  his  achievements  as  an  engineer  and  as 
an  author.  We  could  honor  him  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment through  the  reports  of  the  Hoover 
Commissions  on  Government  Reorganization. 
We  could  honor  him  for  the  selfless  service 
which  earned  him  worldwide  recognition  as 
the  great  humanitarian  of  the  20th  century. 

Btit,  great  as  were  his  achievements. 
Eugene  Lyons  was  probably  correct  in  con- 
cluding that  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  remem- 
bered more  for  what  he  was  than  what  he 
did. 

In  terms  of  public  esteem,  never  has  one 
man  fallen  so  low  and  risen  so  high.  Thirty- 
three  years  ago  he  left  the  White  House 
vilifled  by  his  enemies  and  forsaken  even  ty 
some  of  his  friends.  Like  Secretary  Rusk, 
he  had  learned  how  viciously  cruel  so-called 
scholars  can  be  in  writing  of  their  contem- 
poraries. 

In  that  dreary  March  of  1932,  Herbert 
Hoover  could  well  have  been  described  as  the 
"man  nobody  knows."  This  warm,  kind, 
generous,  shy,  witty,  and  progressive  human- 
itarian was  painted  as  a  cold,  heartless, 
selfish,  aloof,  humorless  reactionary. 

But  time  has  a  way  of  healing  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  excessive  partisanship.  If  the 
commentators  of  the  decade  were  cruel,  the 
historians  of  the  century  will  be  kinder.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  became  a  living  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  words  Sophocles  wrote 
2,000  years  ago:  "One  must  wait  until  the 
evening  to  see  how  splendid  the  day  has 
been." 

His  legion  of  friends  can  be  forever  grate- 
ful that  Herbert  Hoover  was  one  of  those 
rare  leaders  who  lived  to  hear  the  over- 
whelmingly favorable  verdict  of  history  on 
his  public  career. 

No  words  can  add  luster  to  the  special 
place  he  has  earned  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  But  let  It  be  noted  that  for 
generations  to  come  his  magnificence  in  ad- 
versity will  be  an  everlasting  example  to 
those  who  would  achieve  greatness.  A  lesser 
man  would  have  lashed  back  at  his  critics. 
But,  Herbert  Hoover  was  one  of  those  unique 
individuals  who  was  capable  of  great  anger 
against  corruption,  brutality,  and  evil  but 
never  against  people. 

His  serenity,  in  the  face  of  the  most  brutal 
attacks.  In  the  end  made  his  detractors  seem 
like  pygmies  and  allowed  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans to  see  even  more  clearly  the  great  char- 
acter of  the  giant  who  walked  among  them. 


To  limit  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  to  a 
discussion  of  his  achievements  would  cer- 
tainly be  appropriate.  But  the  highest  trib- 
ute a  nation  can  pay  to  one  of  Its  great  men 
is  to  honor  his  principles  in  the  adoption 
of  national  policy.  In  that  spirit,  let  us 
test  our  policy  In  Vietnam  against  the  for- 
eign policy  principles  of  Herbert  Hoover, 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  what 
position  he  would  take  on  Vietnam  If  he 
were  alive  today.  But  the  principles  which 
would  guide  him  In  making  that  decision 
ring  out  true  and  clear  from  the  record  of 
his  public  statements. 

Speaking  at  the  Republican  Convention  In 
Chicago  in  1944,  he  said: 

"We  want  to  live  in  peace. 

"We  want  no  territory. 

"We  want  no  domination  over  any  nation. 

"We  want  the  freedom  of  nations  from  the 
domination  of  others. 

"We  want  It  both  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  because  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
If  enslaved  people  must  ceaselessly  strive 
and  fight  for  freedom." 

There  was  no  fuzzy-mlndedness  in  his 
analysis  of  the  cold  war.  To  him  the  choice 
between  communism  and  freedom  was  crys- 
tal clear.  He  said:  "The  world  is  divided 
by  opposing  concepts  of  life.  One  is  good, 
the  other  is  evil." 

Yet,  while  he  hated  the  Communist  idea. 
the  great  humanitarian  had  no  hatred  for 
the  Russian  people.  It  was  his  leadership 
after  World  War  I  which  helped  feed  and 
save  the  lives  of  mUlions  of  Russian  chil- 
dren. 

In  summary,  the  principles  which  Herbert 
Hoover  would  apply  in  making  a  foreign 
policy  decision  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence.  He  wanted  peace,  freedom,  non- 
intervention, self-determination,  and  prog- 
ress for  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 

America's  critics  at  home  and  abroad  con- 
tend that  our  policy  at  Vietnam  Is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  every  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

They  contend  that  America  is  Intervening 
in  a  civil  war. 

They  contend  that  we  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  to  perpetuate  white  colonialism  in 
Asia. 

They  contend  that  we  are  on  the  side  of 
reaction,  resisting  the  forces  of  change  and 
progress. 

They  contend  that  we  are  Increasing  the 
danger  of  world  war  III. 

Even  among  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  support  our  policy  too  many  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  we  had  no  business  getting  in- 
volved In  Vietnam  In  the  first  place  and  that 
all  we  can  hopye  or  try  to  do  Is  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  sltiiatlon. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Americans  to  be 
defensive  or  apologetic  about  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam. We  can  hold  our  heads  high  In  the 
knowledge  that — as  was  the  case  In  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korea — we  are 
fighting  not  Just  in  the  interests  of  South 
Vietnam  or  of  the  United  States  but  for  peace, 
freedom,  and  progress  for  all  people. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  American  Intervention 
in  a  civil  war.  We  are  helping  South  Vietnam 
resist  Communist  intervention. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  impose  American 
colonialism  In  Vietnam.  We  are  there  to 
prevent  Communist  colonialism  and  to  pre- 
serves the  rights  of  self-determination  with- 
out outside  Intervention  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  side  of  progress  for 
the  Vietnamese  people;  the  Communists  are 
fighting  against  progress.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  been  willing  to 
fight  so  long  and  so  bravely  against  the  Com- 
munists is  that  they  know  that  North  Viet- 
nam, under  communism  Is  an  economic 
slum.  The  per  capita  Income  of  South  Viet- 
nam under  freedom  is  twice  as  high  as  that 
of  North  Vietnam. 
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The  greatest  fallacy  Is  the  contention  that 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  increases  the  danger 
of  war.  On  the  contrary,  stopping  Commu- 
nist aggression  will  reduce  the  danger  of  war. 
Palling  to  stop  It  will  Increase  the  danger  of 
war. 

This  is  true  because  if  the  Communists 
gain  from  their  aggression,  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  try  it  again. 

It  is  true  because  if  aggression  is  rewarded 
those  who  advocate  the  hard  line  in  Peiping 
and  Moscow  will  have  won  the  day  over 
those  who  favor  "peaceful  coexistence"  and 
we  shall  be  confronted  with  other  Vletnams 
In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

It  is  true  because  if  the  Communists  gain 
from  their  aggression  in  Vietnam  all  of 
southeast  Asia  would  come  under  Commu- 
nist domination  and  we  would  have  to  fight 
a  major  war  to  save  the  Philippines. 

A  crucial  issue  is  being  decided  in  Viet- 
nam: Does  the  free  world  have  an  answer  to 
the  Communist  tactic  of  taking  over  a  free 
country  not  by  direct  attack  as  in  Korea,  not 
by  winning  a  free  election,  but  by  fomenting 
and  supporting  a  revolution?  If  this  tactic 
proves  unsuccessful  in  Vietnam,  the  steady 
Communist  march  to  world  domination  will 
be  halted.  If  It  succeeds,  the  Communists 
win  have  the  green  light  for  conquest  by 
support  of  revolution  all  over  the  world  and 
we  will  be  helpless  to  stop  it. 

This  is  one  of  those  critical  turning  points 
in  history.  Today.  Russia  and  Red  China 
are  not  allies.  Red  China  without  Russia 
is  a  fourth-rate  miliUry  power  with  no  sig- 
nificant nuclear  capability.  Five  years  from 
now  the  two  Communist  giants  may  have 
patched  up  their  differences.  Even  if  they 
have  failed  to  do  so.  Red  China  will  then 
have  a  dangerous  nuclear  capability. 

Time,  therefore,  is  not  on  our  side.  If  the 
Communist  aggressors  are  not  stopped  now 
the  risk  of  stopping  them  later  will  be  In- 
finitely greater. 

Too  much  of  the  discussion  on  Vietnam 
has  been  in  the  dreary  terms  of  day-to-day 
tactics,  of  targets  to  be  hit  or  excluded,  of 
the  cost  involved. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  raise  their 
eyes  proudly  to  the  great  goals  for  which 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  to  prevent 
World  War  m. 

We   are  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  all  nations,  large  and  small. 
We  are  fighting  to  save  free  Asia  from  Com- 
munist domination. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  all  people 
to  enjoy  progress  through  freedom. 

We  are  fighting  to  prevent  the  Pacific  from 
becoming  a  Red  sea. 

To  achieve  these  goals.  Americans  must  be 
united  in  their  determination  not  to  fail 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  In  this  peri- 
od of  crisis. 

The  noisy  minority  which  constantly  talks 
of  the  need  to  make  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  In  order  to  gain  peace  are 
defeating  the  very  purpose  they  claim  to 
serve.  This  kind  of  talk  discourages  our 
friends,  encourages  our  enemies,  and  pro- 
longs the  war. 

The  Communists  do  not  have  to  be  told 
that  we  are  for  peace;  they  have  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  win  the  war. 

We  shall  agree  to  any  honorable  peace  but 
on  one  Issue  there  can  be  no  compromise: 
There  can  be  no  reward  for  aggression. 

Forcing  the  South  Vietnamese  into  a  coali- 
tion government  with  the  Communists 
would  be  a  reward  for  aggression. 

Neutralizing  South  Vietnam  would  be  a 
reward  for  aggression. 

Forcing  the  South  Vietnamese  to  give  up 
any  territory  to  the  Communist  aggressors 
would  be  a  reward  for  aggression. 

History  tells  us  that  a  coalition  govern- 
ment would  be  only  the  first  step  toward  a 
complete  Conununlst  takeover. 


Neutralization,  where  the  Communists  are 
concerned,  as  we  learned  in  Laos,  would 
mean — we  get  out,  they  stay  in,  they  take 
over. 

Attempting  to  buy  peace  by  turning  over 
territory  to  the  Communist  aggressors  would 
only  whet  their  appetites  for  more. 

We  welcome  the  Interest  of  the  United 
Nations  in  seeking  a  settlement.  But  we 
mvist  insist  that  where  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Is  directly  threatened  by  In- 
ternational Communist  aggression,  the  final 
policy  decision  must  be  made  by  the  United 
States  and  not  by  the  United  Nations. 

We  respect  the  views  of  nations  who  choose 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  between 
communism  and  freedom.  But  in  evaluating 
those  views  let  us  remember  that  no  nation 
in  the  world  could  afford  the  luxury  of  neu- 
trality— if  it  were  not  for  the  power  of  the 
United  States.    . 

The  struggle  will  be  long.  The  cost  will  be 
great.  But  the  reward  will  be  victory  over 
aggression  and  a  world  in  which  peace  and 
freedom  will  have  a  better  chance  to  survive. 
Herbert  Hoover's  record  gives  us  guidance 
also  with  regard  to  our  future  policy  when 
peace  finally  comes  in  Vietnam. 

The  man  who  hated  communism  helped 
save  the  lives  of  millions  of  Russian  people 
living  under  communism  after  World  War  I. 
The  man  who  hated  dictatorship  set  up 
the  Committee  for  Small  Nations  to  aid  the 
people  forced  to  live  under  Hitler's  dictator- 
ship in  World  War  II. 

Herbert  Hoover  took  a  dim  view  of  trade 
or  aid  programs  which  might  strengthen  the 
power  of  dictatorial  governments  over  their 
people.  That  Is  why  he  Insisted  that  Ameri- 
can aid  to  the  starving  Russian  people  be 
administered  not  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment but  by  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration which  he  headed. 

We  must  continue  to  step  up  our  air  and 
sea  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  until  the  Com- 
munist leaders  stop  their  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  But  completely  consistent 
with  that  policy  would  be  the  establishment 
now  of  an  American  Committee  To  Aid  the 
People  of  North  Vietnam. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  not  a  government- 
to-government  program  which  would  simply 
strengthen  the  domination  of  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  North  Vietnam  over 
the  people  of  that  unhappy  country  but  a 
people-to-people  program.  The  American 
people  through  contributions  to  such  a  com- 
mittee would  send  to  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  food,  medicine,  clothing,  and  other 
materials  which  would  help  them  recover 
from  the  devastating  destruction  of  war. 

If  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  raised 
objections  to  allowing  an  American  agency 
to  administer  the  program,  the  distribution 
of  supplies  could  be  undertaken  by  an  In- 
dependent agency  like  the  International  Red 
-Cross. 

Certainly  a  program  of  this  type  would 
be  in  the  great  humanitarian  tradition  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

As  we  consider  the  problems  we  face,  let 
us  not  overlook  one  great  factor  which  is 
working  in  our  favor  in  Asia. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda In  Vietnam  and  In  other  free  Asian 
nations  was  based  on  one  major  theme — 
choose  communism  and  you  will  enjoy  a 
better  way  of  life. 

Today  that  propaganda  line  no  longer  has 
any  credibility.  Those  who  Join  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  Vietnam  do  so  not  because  they  like 
communism,  but  because  they  fear  It. 

In  the  past  12  years  the  only  nations  in 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  which  have 
enjoyed  sustained  economic  progress  are 
those  in  which  freedom  has  been  given  a 
chance — Japan.  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Malaysia.  The 
economic  failures  have  been  Communist 
China  and    Communist  North  Vietnam,  and 


Burma  and  Indonesia — both  of  which  chose 
the  socialist  road  to  economic  bankruptcy. 
There  Is  a  lesson  in  this  record  for  America. 
At  a  time  when  other  nations  are  turning 
toward  freedom,  let  us  not  tiu-n  away  from  It. 
Herbert  Hoover  spoke  eloquently  on  this 
subject  at  West  Branch  on  his  75th  birth- 
day: 

"A  splendid  storehouse  of  Integrity  and 
freedom  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  Our  duty  is  to  see  that  that 
storehouse  Is  not  robbed  of  Its  contents. 

"We  dare  not  see  the  birthright  of  pos- 
terity to  independence,  Initiative,  and  free- 
dom of  choice  bartered  for  a  mess  of  a  col- 
lectlvlst  system." 

Again  on  his  80th  birthday  he  returned 
to  the  same  theme: 

"It  is  dinned  into  us  that  this  is  the  cen- 
tury of  the  common  man.  The  whole  idea 
is  another  cousin  of  the  Soviet  proletariat. 
The  uncommon  man  is  to  be  whittled  down 
to  size.  It  is  the  negation  of  individual  dig- 
nity and  a  slogan  of  mediocrity  and  uni- 
formity. 

"The  greatest  strides  of  human  progress 
have  come  from  uncommon  men  and  women. 
"Tiie  humor  of  It  is  that  when  we  get  sick, 
we  want  an  uncommon  doctor.  When  we  go 
to  war,  we  yearn  for  an  uncommon  general. 
When  we  choose  the  president  of  a  univer- 
sity, we  want  an  uncommon  educator. 

"The  Imperative  need  of  this  Nation  at 
all  times  is  the  leadership  of  the  uncommon 
men  or  women." 

And,  Just  1  year  ago  on  his  90th  birthday, 
he  reminded  his  fellow  countrymen  again 
for  the  last  time:  "Freedom  is  the  open  win- 
dow through  which  pours  the  sunlight  of 
the  human  spirit  and  of  human  dignity." 

We  were  privileged  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  century  with  this  uncommon,  extraor- 
dinary man.  As  we  meet  In  this  typically 
American  town.  In  the  heartland  of  our 
country,  may  we  honor  his  principles  as  we 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielc?  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  CERTAIN  INHABITANTS 
OF   THE    RYUKYU    ISLANDS    FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURY  TO  PERSONS. 
AND  FOR  USE   OF  AND  DAMAGE 
TO  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  547. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  32)  to  authorize  a  con- 
tribution to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  of 
persons,  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to 
private  property,  arising  from  acts  and 
omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or 
members  thereof,  after  August  15,  1945, 
and  before  April  28,  1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  coiisideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  unanl- 
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mously.  It  has  the  approval  of  mem- 
bers on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  564),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF     EESOLUTION 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 32  is  to  authorize  a  contribution  of 
not  to  exceed  $23  million  to  certain  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  claims  based 
on  death  or  injury,  and  for  use  of  and  damage 
to  private  property,  arising  from  acts  and 
omissions  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  after  August  15,  1945  (the  date  of  the 
Japanese  surrender),  and  before  April  28, 
1952  (the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan). 

In  addition,  the  resolution  provides  that 
the  funds  are  to  remain  available  for  2  years 
from  the  date  of  their  appropriation  for 
distribution  to  the  claimants  or  their  legal 
heirs  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  None 
of  the  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  claims  which 
have  been  satisfied  by  contributions  made 
by  the  Government  of  Japan.  The  resolu- 
tion also  limits  attorneys'  fees  to  5  percent 
of  the  amount  paid  on  each  claim,  and  any 
such  fees  which  have  already  been  paid  are 
to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Joint  resolution.  Violators  of  this 
latter  provision  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  12  months,  or  both. 

BACKCBOUND 

The  presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  constituted  a  military  oc- 
cupation from  June  21,  1945.  until  April  28, 
1952.  During  this  period,  certain  damages 
were  caused  to  residents  of  the  Ryukyus  by 
various  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  or  their  members.  These  damages 
ranged  from  the  uncompensated  use  of  real 
and  personal  property,  taken  over  for  the  use 
of  the  occupying  forces,  to  tortloxis  acts  by 
members  of  the  forces. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  legal  liability  for  the 
payment  of  these  claims.  American  liability 
for  claims  arising  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion was  formally  extinguished  by  article 
19(a)  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"Japan  waives  all  claims  of  Japan  and  Its 
nationals  against  the  Allied  Powers  and  their 
nationals  arising  out  of  the  war  or  out  of 
actions  taken  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war,  and  waives  all  claims  arising 
from  the  presence,  operations  or  actions  of 
forces  or  authorities  of  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  In  Japanese  territory  prior  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty." 

On  the  other  hand,  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaty  to  compensate  Japanese  na- 
tionals for  such  actions  in  territory  occupied 
by  the  United  States  during  the  pretreaty 
period.  In  this  connection,  although  the 
Government  of  Japan  denies  legal  liability 
for  pretreaty  claims  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
In  1957  it  made  solatia  payments  to  some  of 
these  claimants  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $2.8  million.  This  amount  has  been 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  claims  cov- 
ered by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 

In  1961,  after  receiving  numerous  petitions 
regarding  Ryukyuan  pretreaty  claims,  the 
U.S.  Government  agreed  to  review  the  entire 
problem.     In  order  to  carry  out  the  review, 


the  High  Conunlssioner  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  established  a  Joint  Ryukyuan-Amer- 
Ican  Committee  which  completed  Its  study 
and  submitted  a  unanimous  report  on  March 
23,  1962.  The  High  Commissioner  reviewed 
the  Joint  Committee's  report,  supported  its 
conclusions,  and  recommended  that  appro- 
priate action  be  taken  to  obtain  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
treaty claims. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  32,  which  has  the 
approval  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee's  re- 
view and  the  High  Commissioner's  recom- 
mendation. 

COMMITTEE  ACTIOM 

The  Subcommittee  on  Claims  Legislation 
of  the  (Donunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  August  4,  1965,  to  receive 
testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Fong,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32,  which  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator PuLBBiGHT  (by  request)  for  himself  and 
Senator  Inoxjte.  Both  resolutions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  but  since  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32  (the  executive  branch  pro- 
posal) had  the  support  of  all  Interested  par- 
ties, the  committee  decided  to  report  It  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  testimony  In 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  was 
received  from  Senators  Inoute  and  Fono.  as 
well  as  Mr.  Stanley  R.  Resor,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army;  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  Watson  II,  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands; 
and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Berger,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
F\ill  backgroimd  information  Is  contained  in 
their  statements  which  are  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report.  No  witnesses  ap- 
peared In  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 32. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  eight-member  Joint  Ryukuyan-Amer- 
ican  Committee  (established  In  1961)  ex- 
amined very  carefully  all  of  the  evidence 
which  was  submitted  In  connection  with  the 
claims  covered  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
32  and  concluded  that  they  were  meritorious 
(see  Joint  Committee's  report  in  appendix). 
The  committee  agrees.  Certainly  the  in- 
dividuals who  suffered  damages  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
entitled  to  adequate  compensation.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  pajrment  of 
the  claims  In  question  will  not  only  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  people  involved,  but  will 
promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  Senate 
approve  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  without 
delay. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  32 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  a  contribution 
to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the  Rjrukyu 
Islands  for  death  and  injury  to  persons, 
and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  or 
members  thereof,  after  Augiist  15,  1945, 
and  before  April  28,  1952 

Whereas  certain  persons  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  suffered  damages  Incident  to  the 
activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  members  thereof,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Japanese  forces  In  the  Ryukyus 
on  August  15,  1945,  and  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  on 
April  28,  1962; 

Whereas  article  19  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  extinguished  the  legal  liability 
of  the  United  States  for  any  claims  of  Jap- 
anese nationals,  including  Ryukyuans,  with 


the  result  that  the  United  States  has  made 
no  compensation  for  the  above-mentioned 
damages  (except  for  vise  of  and  damage  to 
land  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1950, 
to  AprU  28.  1952); 

Whereas  It  Is  particularly  consonant  with 
the  concern  of  the  United  States,  as  the  sole 
administering  authority  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ryukyuan 
people,  that  those  Ryukyuans  who  suffered 
damages  incident  to  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  or  members 
thereof,  should  be  compensated  therefor; 

Whereas  payment  of  ex  gratia  compensa- 
tion, by  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Ryu- 
k3ruan  people,  will  promote  the  security 
interest,  foreign  policy,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  has  considered  the  evidence 
regarding  these  claims,  and  has  determined, 
in  an  equitable  manner,  those  claims  which 
are  meritorious,  and  the  amounts  thereof: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United 
States  should  make  an  ex  gratia  contribu- 
tion to  the  persons  determined  by  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  be 
meritorious  claimants,  in  the  amounts  de- 
termined by  him,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  his  designee  should,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  pay  such  amounts  to  the  claimants 
or  their  legal  heirs,  as  a  civil  function  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  no  funds  appropriated 
tmder  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  disbursed 
to  satisfy  claims,  or  portions  thereof,  which 
have  been  satisfied  by  contributions  made 
by  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able for  two  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  their  appropriation.  Any  funds  tmobll- 
gated  by  the  end  of  that  period  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treastiry  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  No  remuneration  on  accotmt  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant 
In  connection  with  any  claim  shall  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, on  such  claim.  Fees  already  paid  for 
such  services  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amovmts  authorized  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall 
be  vmlawful  and  void.  Whoever,  In  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  services  so  rendered, 
any  remuneration  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
permitted  by  this  section,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  both. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  most  important 
measure.    It  is  one  that  is  overdue. 

The  resolution  has  to  do  with  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  the  people 
who  have  cooperated  with  us  rather  well  • 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  far  western 
defense  lines. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  the  resolution  imanlmously. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  able  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  passage. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    RESOLUTION 

The  main  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 32  Is  to  authorize  a  contribution  of  not 
to  exceed  $22  million  to  certain  Inhabitants 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  claims  based  on 
death  or  injury,  and  for  use  of  and  damage 
to  private  property,  arising  from  acts  and 
omissions  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  after  Augxist  15.  1945  (the  date  of  the 
Japanese  surrender),  and  before  April  28. 
1952  (the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan). 

In  addition,  the  resolution  provides  that 
the  funds  are  to  remain  available  for  2  years 
from  the  date  of  their  appropriation  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  claimants  or  their  legal  heirs 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  None  of 
the  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  claims  which 
have  been  satisfied  by  contributions  made  by 
the  Government  of  Japan.  The  resolution 
also  limits  attorneys'  fees  to  5  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  on  each  claim,  and  any  such 
fees  which  have  already  been  paid  are  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Joint  resolution.  Violators  of  this 
latter  provision  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  12  months,  or  both. 

BACKGROUND 

The  presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  constituted  a  military  occu- 
pation from  June  21,  1945.  until  April  28. 
1952.  During  this  period,  certain  damages 
were  caused  to  residents  of  the  Ryukyus  by 
various  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  or  their  members.  These  damages 
ranged  from  the  uncompensated  use  of  real 
and  personal  property,  taken  over  for  the 
use  of  the  occupying  forces,  to  tortious  acts 
by  members  of  the  forces. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  legal  liability  for  the 
payment  of  these  claims.  American  liability 
for  claims  arising  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion was  formally  extinguished  by  article 
19(a)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"Japan  waives  all  claims  of  Japan  and  its 
nationals  against  the  Allied  Powers  and  their 
nationals  arising  out  of  the  war  or  out  of 
actions  taken  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war.  and  waives  all  claims  arising 
from  the  presence,  operations  or  actions  of 
forces  or  authorities  of  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  Japanese  territory  prior  to  the 
coming  Into  force  of  the  present  treaty." 

On  the  other  hand,  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaty  to  compensate  Japanese  na- 
tionals for  such  actions  in  territory  occupied 
by  the  United  States  during  the  pretreaty 
period.  In  this  connection,  although  the 
Government  of  Japan  denies  legal  liability 
for  pretreaty  claims  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
In  1957  it  made  solatia  payments  to  some 
of  these  claimants  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $2.8  million.  This  amount  has  been 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  claims 
covered  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 

In  1961.  after  receiving  numerous  petitions 
regarding  Ryukyuan  pretreaty  claims,  the 
U.S.  Government  agreed  to  review  the  entire 
problem.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  review, 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
-  lands  established  a  Joint  Ryukyuan-Ameri- 
can  Committee  which  completed  Its  study 
and  submitted  a  unanimous  report  on  March 
23.  1962.  The  High  Commissioner  reviewed 
the  Joint  Committee's  report,  supported  Its 
conclusions  and  recommended  that  ap- 
propriate action  be  taken  to  obtain  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
treaty claims. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  32.  which  has  the 
approval  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Is  a 


direct  result  of  the  Joint  Committee's  review 
and  the  High  Commissioner's  recommenda- 
tion. 

COMMITTKE    ACTION 

The  Subconunlttee  on  Claims  Legislation 
Of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  August  4,  1965,  to  receive 
testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Fong,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  32.  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Fxtlbright  (by  request)  for  himself 
and  Senator  Inouye.  Both  resolutions  are 
substantially  the  same,  but  since  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  32  (the  executive  branch 
proposal)  had  the  support  of  all  Interested 
parties,  the  committee  decided  to  report  It 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  testimony  In 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  was 
received  from  Senators  Inoute  and  Fong, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Stanley  R.  Resor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army;  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  Watson  II, 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands;  and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Berger,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  Full  background  Information  is 
contained  in  their  statements  which  are 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  No 
witnesses  appeared  In  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  32. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  eight-member  Joint  Ryukyuan- 
Amerlcan  Committee  (established  In  1961) 
examined  very  carefully  all  of  the  evidence 
which  was  submitted  in  connection  with  the 
claims  covered  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32 
and  concluded  that  they  were  meritorious 
(see  Joint  Committee's  report  in  appendix). 
The  committee  agrees.  Certainly  the  indi- 
viduals who  suffered  damages  as  a  result  of 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
entitled  to  adequate  compensation.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  payment  of 
the  claims  in  question  will  not  only  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  people  Involved,  but  will 
promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  Senate 
approve  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  without 
delay. 


have   it  printed   at  this   point  In  the 
Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Invasion  of  Privacy 
(Essay  by  Beverly  J.  Edgar) 

Clarence  Darrow  once  said,  "You  can  only 
protect  your  liberties  In  this  world  by  pro- 
tecting the  other  man's  freedom.  You  can 
only  be  free  if  I  am  free." 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  should  be  doubly 
vigilant  of  our  personal  liberties  and  resist 
all  Invasion  and  encroachments  of  our  Indi- 
vidual freedoms,  life,  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  equal  rights  at  the  bar  of  justice. 

We  must  keep  ever  before  us  the  fact,  if 
our  Government  proceeds  with  lies  to  con- 
vict James  Hoffa.  then  they  can  use  the  same 
practice  to  attack  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Let  us  be  aware,  alert,  and  speak  out  for 
justice  through  DRIVE. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1599)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
biU. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 


DEMOCRATIC.  REPUBLICAN,  INDE- 
PENDENT VOTER  EDUCATION  DI- 
VISION—ESSAY CONTEST  WIN- 
NER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic,  Republican,  Independent 
Voter  Education  Division  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  spon- 
sors an  essay  contest  each  year  and  pro- 
vides a  tour  for  each  of  the  State  win- 
ners, which  tour  includes  a  week  in 
Washington. 

This  year,  the  subject  assigned  was 
"Government  Snooping." 

The  winner  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
was  Beverly  J.  Edgar,  Local  371,  East 
Moline.  HI. 

While  the  essay  is  short,  it  is  to  the 
point,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


IS  THE  FAMILY  FARM  BEST  FOR 
OUR  TIME? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17,  the  Prairie  Farmer,  published 
in  Chicago,  carried  an  interesting  col- 
umn by  Paul  C.  Johnson,  under  the  chal- 
lenging question:  "Is  the  Family  Farm 
Best  for  Our  Time?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  THE  Family   Farm   Best  for  Our  Time? 
(By  Paul  C.  Johnson) 

When  I  mention  the  family  farm  to  any- 
body In  the  city  or  In  the  country  I  get  a 
reaction  of  approval.  Whenever  I  travel  by 
airplane,  observing  the  well-tilled  fields,  the 
evenly  scattered  farmsteads,  and  the  good 
roads  of  the  Midwest,  I  get  a  proud  feel- 
ing that  this  system  of  farming  and  living 
Is  good. 

We  all  like  the  Idea  of  the  family  as  an 
Independent  unit,  working  together,  run- 
ning a  business,  lending  Its  support  and 
leadership  to  church,  school,  and  com- 
munity. We  are  disturbed  If  the  question 
is  raised  whether  the  family  farm  can 
r.djust  Itself  successfully  to  modern  condi- 
tions. Many  believe  firmly  that  this  institu- 
tion is  so  important  nothing  should  be  per- 
mitted to  disrupt  or  destroy  It. 

It  is  Indeed  true  that  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem has  come  under  severe  strain  In  recent 
years.  The  invention  and  adoption  of  new 
machinery  and  methods  enables  the  farm 
family  to  handle  a  unit  of  production  three 
times  as  big  and  six  times  as  productive  as 
was  possible  In  grandfather's  day.  thus  up- 
setting the  old  idea  of  a  160-acre  homestead. 
Children  up  to  the  age  of  20  or  above  now 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  school,  so  they 
don't  have  the  economic  value  to  the  family 
that  they  used  to  have.  Furthermore,  once 
they  get  to  the  higher  schools  and  are  ex- 
posed to  dozens  of  other  vocations  and  pro- 
fessions, they  are  less  likely  to  want  to  fol- 
low In  the  footsteps  of  their  father.  This 
and  many  other  divisive  influences  have 
loosened  the  family  ties  and  made  family 
farming  difficult. 

Yet  the  family  farm  has  done  very  well  in 
our  day.  In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  labor, 
growing  cost  of  enlarged  units,  and  growing 
demands  of  management.  The  bigger  family 
farm  Is  solidly  entrenched  hero  In  our  part 
of  the  country.  It  shows  no  real  sign  of  not 
being  able  to  hold  Its  own  against  the  "fac- 
tory-on-the-farm"  corporation  which  many 
fear  may  take  Its  place. 


The  surest  way  to  kill  the  family  farm 
would  be  to  Insist  that  it  set  Itself  against  the 
tools  and  needs  of  our  time.  In  the  long  run 
our  institutions  are  shaped  by  their  useful- 
ness. The  Individual  too  has  a  stewardship 
to  fulfill.  The  farmer's  job  is  essentially 
the  job  of  raising  food.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  usefulness,  it  Is  true,  such  as  serv- 
ing as  citizen,  father,  church  member.  But 
these  are  the  pluses  that  come  after  a  man 
has  done  a  good  day's  work  In  his  chosen 
field. 

The  family  farm  can't  be  forced  to  sur- 
vive. It  will  be  Judged  by  Its  performance. 
It  is  not  Intended  primarily  as  a  means  of 
keeping  people  out  of  the  cities  or  as  a  kind 
of  game  preserve  where  children  can  grow  up 
more  safely. 

The  system  of  farming  Is  most  likely  to 
survive  which  serves  Its  main  purpose  best. 
If  the  family  farm  falls  to  use  the  best 
available  science  and  management  to  raise 
raw  products  efficiently,  it  will  be  replaced 
by  the  corporation  farm  or  some  other  sys- 
tem. No  amount  of  legislation  is  likely  to 
save  It  for  very  long. 

Right  now  our  emerging  system  of  larger 
family  farms  seems  to  be  a  good  one.  There- 
fore we  should  keep  it  good,  not  just  keep  It. 
Certainly  In  the  Midwest  big-time  corpora- 
tion farming  has  not  been  more  successful 
than  adequate  family  farming.  Our  manage- 
ment records  show  that  the  farm  which 
provides  fruitful  employment  for  two  able- 
bodied  and  intelligent  adult  men  comes 
closest  to  the  efficiency  which  is  our  Inevit- 
able yardstick.  Efficiency  begins  to  drop  off 
as  the  farm  grows  beyond  this. 

Whether  we  retain  this  position  of  domi- 
nance for  family  farming  will  depend  pretty 
much  on  how  we  handle  ourselves  and  our 
businesses.  In  the  next  Issue  I  will  talk 
about  some  of  the  suicidal  tendencies  that 
He  in  hlgh-efflclency  farming. 


PURPOSE  AND  GOALS  OF  STATE 
BLOOD  BANK  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Blood  Banks,  Dr.  James  B.  Hartney,  has 
made  a  very  interesting  statement  with 
respect  to  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
State  blook  bank  associations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Purposes  and  Goals  of  State  Blood  Bank 

Associations 

(By  James  B.  Hartney,  M.D.) 

Why  should  State  blood  bank  associations 
exist?  Why  cannot  all  matters  pertaining 
to  blood  banks  In  our  State  be  left  to  our 
national  organizations?  Why  should  there 
not  be  one  national  organization,  perhaps 
made  up  of  Independent  banks  as  In  the  case 
of  the  AABB,  or  a  single,  monolithic,  na- 
tional. If  not  nationalized  system,  perhaps 
operating  under  a  congressional  charter,  as 
I  have  heard  suggested  that  some  believe  we 
should  have? 

I  think  the  answer  to  these  questions  Is 
to  be  sought  in  the  basic  nature  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  We  are  an  organization  of 
united  States,  each  autonomous  In  Its  own 
sphere,  each  doing  what  can  be  done  best 
at  the  local  level,  and  with  the  central  au- 
thority exercised  in  those  areas  involving 
relationships  between  the  States.  Ideally, 
perhaps,  the  Federal  authority  Is  exercised 
only  when  a  problem  arises  which  involves 
two  or  more  States,  or  when  needs  require 
the  combined  resources  of  all  of  the  States 
because  the  need  exceeds  the  capability  of 
one.     By  analogy,  we  can  say  that  the  func- 


tion of  a  State  association  of  blood  banks  is 
to  mobilize  the  resources  of  Individual  banks 
In  the  State  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  mobilize  the  re- 
sources of  the  individual  States. 

The  resources  of  our  State  associations  are 
not  tax  funds;  the  first  resource  of  a  State 
association  is  its  members,  with  their  Indi- 
vidual and  combined  professional  and  tech- 
nical skills.  Their  next  resource  is  the  physi- 
cal facilities  in  which  these  Individuals  ex- 
ercise their  skills;  these  involve  the  total 
blood  cWlectlon  capability  within  the  State 
and  the\  current  blood  inventory  on  the 
shelves  of\he  blood  banks  of  the  State  at 
any  given  time. 

What  are  the  Immediate  purposes  of  a 
State  blood  bank  association?  Basically,  we 
can  say  that  it  Is  to  improve  the  care  of  the 
sick  as  exercised  through  the  blood  banking 
facilities  within  the  State.  The  Illinois. 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  Associations  of  Blood 
Banks  all  embody  similar  provisions  In  their 
constitutions.  They  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  material,  the  dissemination  of 
information  among  their  members,  for  dis- 
aster planning,  and  the  fostering  of  coopera- 
tion among  member  banks.  They  profess 
that  It  Is  one  of  their  functions  to  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  on  problems  affecting  per- 
sonnel training.  They  encourage  high  stand- 
ards of  service,  and  they  all  proclaim  that 
they  exist  to  foster  the  extension  of  blood 
bank  services.  We  may  summarize  these 
purposes  as  goals  which  are  to  be  achieved 
through  the  application  of  basic  techniques 
of  communication,  education,  and  coordina- 
tion. 

communication 

Communication  exists  between  individual 
members  of  the  State  blood  bank  association 
and  between  members  of  a  State  blood  bank 
association,  or  the  association  as  a  whole, 
and  the  public  which  it  serves.  An  example 
of  prime  means  of  communication  Is  a  news- 
letter or  a  State  blood  banking  journal.  As 
one  example  of  what  this  communications 
technique  can  do,  I  refer  to  a  problem  re- 
cently brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Blood  Banks  by  the  Commu- 
nity Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  which  has 
been  very  deeply  embroiled  In  a  controversy 
Involving  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 
With  the  resources  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment to  combat,  financial  assistance  was 
needed.  It  was  possible  through  the  News- 
letter to  bring  their  appeal  to  the  attention 
of  our  members  and  Individually  and  collec- 
tively to  make  contributions  to  that  organ- 
ization. 

Annual  or  even  more  frequent  meetings 
of  State  blood  bank  associations  help  to 
bring  us  abreast  of  the  latest  technical  de- 
velopments In  our  field  and  thus  are  a  major 
tool  of  communication.  As  a  further  com- 
munication technique,  information  on  donor 
recruitment  may  be  disseminated  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  mechanisms  of  the  State  as- 
sociation. Perhaps  It  may  carry  more  weight 
with  the  public  If  It  emanates  from  a  State 
association  of  blood  banks  rather  than  com- 
ing from  a  single  bank.  Perhaps  such  a 
method  of  dissemination  of  Information 
might  avoid  some  of  the  allegations  of  self- 
interest  which  are  occasionally  leveled  at 
blood  banks. 

education 

Education  Involves  education  of  our  mem- 
bers and  of  the  public.  Although  our  State 
meetings  are  a  traditional  educational  mech- 
anism, I  think  that  perhaps  In  our  State 
associations  we  should  place  greater  emphasis 
on  small  group  workshops  carried  on  at  the 
local  level  to  reach  those  Individuals  who 
cannot  attend  National  or  State  meetings. 
I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  the  saying  that  it 
is  the  people  who  most  need  to  come  to  meet- 
ings who  are  least  able  to  do  so. 

Our  experience  In  Illinois  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  that  the  so-called  "wet-work- 


shops" are  extremely  expensive  In  terms  of 
reagents,  equipment,  and  instructor  time. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  unique  experience; 
the  same  conclusion  has  been  reached  by 
others  elsewhere.  One  of  the  solutions  is 
the  greater  exploitation  of  audiovisual  tech- 
niques. I  would  refer  you  to  the  instant 
workshops  which  have  been  a  recent  feature 
of  lABB  meetings  and  to  the  filmstrlps  of 
the  Commission  on  Continuing  Education 
of  the  ASCP.  I  hope  that  the  Instant  work- 
shop concept  can  be  expanded  in  future 
years.  Its  present  status  In  Illinois  repre- 
sents really  heroic  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
single  dedicated  Individual.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  In  the  future  some  form  of  grant  sup- 
port may  be  found  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  expand  this  concept  so  that  more 
than  one  person  can  participate  In  the  prep- 
aration and  carrying  on  of  this  program. 
Greater  expansion  of  the  ASCP  audlovisuals. 
and  particularly  of  the  program  material  for 
the  teaching  machine,  I  think,  offers  a  great 
deal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  activity  of 
State  blood  bank  associations  may  be  the 
development  of  traveling  "dry  workshops" 
which  might  take  the  form  of  kits  of  instant 
workshop  material,  filmstrlps,  and  teaching 
machines.  These  might  be  passed  on  from 
the  central  office  of  the  State  organizations 
to  pathologists  or  others  working  in  smaller 
communities  for  their  use  in  putting  on  edu- 
cational programs  for  those  who  are  least 
able  to  get  away  to  take  part  In  another 
program  at  some  distance. 

As  a  form  of  education  of  the  public,  1 
think  that  one  of  our  prime  efforts,  best  car- 
ried on  at  the  State  level,  should  be  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  in  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  the  available  donor  panel,  to  foster 
the  predeposlt  and  blood  assurance  program 
mechanisms,  and  to  discourage  the  spread  of 
blood  Insurance  to  provide  dollar  coverage 
for  reimbursement  of  penalty  or  responsibil- 
ity fees.  Recently,  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  announced  a  new  group  major  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  Its  members.  To 
the  horror  of  blood  bank  workers,  when  that 
document  was  reviewed.  It  was  discovered 
that  It  provided  dollar  coverage  under  the 
Insurance  principle.  In  Illinois,  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  five  physicians  active  In  blood 
banking  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  Introduce  and  pass  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Insurance  committee  of  the  State 
medical  society  and  the  Insurance  carrier  to 
take  action  to  delete  this  provision. 

Another  example  to  which  I  would  refer  is 
the  hoped  for  development  of  a  blood  bank 
council  for  Metropolitan  Chicago  which  has 
been  proposed  to  the  Chicago  Medical  So- 
ciety and  which  Is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  board  of  trustee  of  that  organization. 
Some  of  the  activities  in  which  it  might  en- 
gage would  include  the  dissemination  of 
public  Information  on  behalf  of  all  partici- 
pating blood  banks  with  regard  to  donor  re- 
cruitment, and  other  problems  Involving 
communication  with  the  public.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  possible  for  such  an  organization 
to  coordinate  blood  Inventory  information, 
with  actual  blood  exchange  to  be  carried  out 
between  individual  blood  banks  utilizing  the 
clearinghouse  mechanism.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible  to  maintain  a  central  file  of  reaction 
and  disease  transmittal  information  which, 
with  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  privacy  of 
the  Individual,  could  still  be  made  available 
to  blood  banks  In  their  dealings  with  pa- 
tients and  potential  blood  donors. 

A  major  need  In  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion Is  dissemination  of  greater  Information 
on  the  economics  of  blood  banking.  The 
public  must  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  cost 
of  providing  blood  transfusion  service  from 
the  responsibility  or  penalty  fees  which 
necessity  forces  hospitals  to  levy  In  connec- 
tion with  transfusion.  There  Is  a  need  for 
Informational  material  which  can  be  distrib- 
uted to  Identify  these  costs.    Perhaps  thla 
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la  an  activity  which  might  be  carried  on 
through  our  State  organizations,  particularly 
for  use  by  the  smaller  blood  banks.  I  em- 
phasize the  desirability  of  identifying  sepa- 
rately, on  bills  which  go  to  patients,  the 
charges  for  services  in  connection  with  blood 
transfusions  and  penalty  fees.  Recently,  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  adopted  a  series  of 
"Guiding  Principles  for  the  Operation  of 
Blood  Banks  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Area".  One  of  the  principles  proposed  for 
hospital  blood  bank  programs  is  that  funds 
derived  from  the  collection  of  responsibility 
or  penalty  fees  for  blood  used  but  not  re- 
placed should  be  accounted  for  separately 
from  service  charges  in  annual  statistical 
and  financial  reports.  I  think  that  the  sepa- 
rate identification  of  these  charges  would 
make  it  easier  to  answer  allegations  of  profit- 
eering on  the  sale  of  human  blood. 

COORDINATION 

A  major  activity  which  our  State  associa- 
tions can  carry  on  is  coordination  of  certain 
efforts  of  their  members,  whether  institu- 
tional or  individual.  Here  we  recall  that  an 
objective  of  all  three  of  our  associations  Is 
the  Improvement  of  standards.  I  would 
point  to  the  existence  of  the  Inspection  and 
accreditation  program  carried  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Blood  Banks  before  the  AABB  program  be- 
came active.  This  was  an  example  of  ef- 
fective cooperation  between  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  health  and  private  In- 
stitutions because  the  actual  inspections  of 
member  banks  were  carried  on  by  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratory  Evaluation  of 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Health.  All  of  us  in  the  Illinois  association 
were  most  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  Dr.  H.  E. 
McDanlels  in  this  program.  There  are 
dangers  to  such  programs  arising  out  of  the 
report  of  the  hearing  examiner  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  Kansas 
City  Blood  Bank  case.  When  we  take  action 
to  improve  standards,  it  seems  we  are  now 
faced  with  possible  allegation  of  conspiracy, 
boycott,  and  restraint  of  trade.  This 
specter  will  haunt  us  until  right  reason  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  recognized  that  blood  is  not 
a  commodity  bought  and  sold  in  the  market- 
place, that  fees  collected  are  fees  for  services 
rendered,  and  not  the  price  of  blood. 

An  example  of  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion is  the  informal  meeting  of  the  Ulinols 
Association  of  Blood  Banks  held  In  Chicago 
In  December  1964  immediately  following  the 
AMA  Conference  on  Blood  Banking.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  blood  assurance  pro- 
gram In  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mid-America  Chapter  of  the  American  Bed 
Cross  had  been  announced.  The  Chicago 
Medical  Society  had  recommended  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  make  its  contributions 
to  the  Chicago  Blood  Program  by  cooperation 
with  existing  facilities  and  services  since  the 
need  for  additional  collection  facilities  had 
not  been  established.  The  American  Red 
Cross  replied  that  in  establishing  supple- 
mental blood  programs,  the  approval  of  the 
local  medical  society  was  no  longer  sought. 
This  contravenes  a  longstanding  agreement 
between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  existence 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  These  facts 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Blood  Banks  members  at  the 
meeting  cited,  and  a  critique  of  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  calling  for  direct  ex- 
change of  blood  between  the  American  Red 
Cross  Mid-America  Center  and  hospital  blood 
banks,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  was  discussed.  The  possible  effect 
of  such  direct  exchange  on  the  clearinghouse 
program  was  brought  Into  sharp  focus.  To 
date,  the  proposed  new  Red  Cross  program 
has  not  been  implemented.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  establishment  of  any 
new  programs  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere  In 
nilnols,  the  American  Red  Cross  will  com- 
municate and  coordinate  with  Illinois  Asso- 


ciation of  Blood  Bonks  member  banks  and 
will  seciire  the  advice  and  cooperation  of 
the  county  medical  society. 

Another  form  of  coordination  which  may 
be  carried  on  by  State  blood  bank  associa- 
tions Is  In  the  field  of  disaster  planning.  At 
the  State  level,  we  must  deal  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  broad  framework  within 
which  local  banks  can  elaborate  their  own 
disaster  programs  based  on  local  situations 
and  potential  needs,  perhaps  related  to  the 
industrial  concentrations  In  a  given  area.  An 
example  Is  the  liaison  between  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Blood  Banks  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disaster  Medical  Care  of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society. 

Liaison  with  other  organizations  may  be 
formal  through  mutual  discussion  by  com- 
mittees, informal  through  the  mechanism 
of  interlocking  committee  appointments,  or 
through  the  activities  of  individual  members 
of  State  associations  In  medical  societies, 
hospital  associations,  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banks.  The  members  of 
the  State  blood  bank  association,  informed 
of  the  purposes  and  goals  of  their  own  or- 
ganization, can  interpret  these  to  other 
groups  and  attempt  to  modify  plans  or  op- 
erations to  harmonize  with  the  purposes  of 
the  association  and  what  the  providers  of 
blood  care  may  recognize  as  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  making  such  care  available. 
Let  me  refer  again  to  the  document,  "Guid- 
ing Principles  for  Blood  Banks  in  Metropoli- 
tan Chicago"  as  an  example.  This  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  Blood  Banks 
of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  some  mem- 
bers of  which  are  also  active  in  the  State 
blood  bank  association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks.  In  the  guiding 
principles,  reference  is  made  to  preference 
for  the  nonprofit  corporation;  exception  is 
made  for  individual  physicians  who  carry  on 
a  nonincorporated  blood  bank  as  their  own 
practice.  The  call  for  hospitals  to  identify 
separately  their  service  charges  from  respon- 
sibility and  penalty  fees  has  been  referred 
to.  The  nonprofit  principle  which  we  would 
apply  to  supplemental  blood  banks  should 
also  apply  to  hospitals  In  their  fiscal  trans- 
actions in  relation  to  the  provision  of  blood 
service.  Those  physicians  who  practice 
chiefly  In  hospitals  are  well  acquainted  with 
accounting  procedures  which  tend  to  offset 
deficits  Incurred  in  one  area  by  the  develop- 
ment of  surpluses  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of 
blood  banking  operations,  the  development 
of  these  surpluses  may  bring  unfavorable 
attention  from  the  public. 

An  Important  coordination  activity  is 
liaison  between  the  State  association  of 
blood  banks  and  the  legislature.  As  new  leg- 
islation is  proposed,  we  must  be  on  the  look- 
out to  Intercept  that  which  Is  bad  and  foster 
that  which  is  good.  In  Illinois  2  years  ago, 
one  of  our  State  legislators  proposed  a  bill 
which  would  have  licensed  clinical  labora- 
tories and  blood  banks.  This  legislation  was 
opposed  by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  and  other  professional  organizations 
since  a  clear  need  for  such  legislation  had 
not  been  shown.  Perhaps  at  least  partially 
as  a  result  of  this  opposition,  the  legislation 
was  modified  so  that  It  provided  for  the 
registration  of  laboratories  and  blood  banks 
and  the  formation  of  a  Commission  on  Clini- 
cal Laboratories,  Blood  Banks,  and  Blood 
Bank  Depositories  to  study  and  report  In  2 
years.  Three  physicians  experienced  In 
blood  banking  were  members  of  that  com- 
mission. New  legislation  has  been  proposed 
and  has  been  supported  by  the  State  society 
of  pathologists  and  the  State  blood  bank  as- 
sociation. The  Illinois  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  has  not  only  affirmed  Its  support  ot 
this  legislation  but  has  offered  assistance  In 
Implementation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  coordination 
of  activities  of  member  blood  banks  so  that 
the  association  can  speak  before  the  legisla- 
ture with  one  voice  for  all,  caution  must  be 


exercised  that  the  tax  exempt  status  of  the 
organization  is  not  Jeopardized  by  expending 
its  funds  to  influence  legislation.  Advice  of 
legal  counsel  must  be  sought.  Officers  or  In- 
dividual members  of  associations  of  blood 
banks  can  reflect  the  views  of  the  association 
while  speaking  In  an  Individual  capacity,  or 
appearing  at  the  request  of  the  legislative 
group  to  provide  it  with  information. 

SUMMABT 

The  basic  purpose  of  a  State  blood  bank 
association  Is  to  attempt  to  Insure,  Insofar 
as  possible,  that  no  patient  suffers  for  want 
of  blood  when  needed  or  sustains  Injury  by 
reason  of  Improper  collection,  preparation 
of  technical  utilization  of  blood  or  blood 
components.  The  State  association  does 
this  through  Its  members,  acting  both  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  They  utilize  tech- 
niques of  communication,  education  and  co- 
ordination among  themselves  and  with  the 
public.  Efforts  within  the  organization 
must  focus  on  the  weakest  members  of  the 
group,  recognizing  that  the  strong  can  help 
themselves  and  have  additional  capability 
to  be  of  assistance  to  others.  Activities  out- 
side the  organization  will  stress  public  edu- 
cation concerning  blood  needs  and  how  the 
public  can  best  utilize  the  services  of  blood 
banks  and  blood  bankers  to  assure  its  needs. 
Legislative  liaison  is  a  constant  and  proper 
concern  which  can  never  be  neglected  except 
at  our  peril.  The  price  of  liberty,  we  have 
been  told.  Is  eternal  vigilance.  State  blood 
bank  associations  have  a  major  role  to  play 
in  assuring  our  people  that  their  needs  are 
best  served  when  their  blood  bank  needs 
are  .met  locally,  by  locally  controlled  orga- 
nizations, sensitive  and  responsive  to  local 
requirements.  Our  failure  to  so  assure  the 
public  by  words  and  especially  by  deeds  can 
cost  us  the  control  of  our  services,  the  pro- 
fessional freedom  which  Is  one  of  our  most 
pressing  personal  needs  and  which  Is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  the 
public  against  the  subservience  of  Its  Inter- 
ests to  central  bureaucracy.  The  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  Implicit  In  the  constitu- 
tional objectives  of  our  State  blood  bank  as- 
sociations can  strengthen  local  control  of 
blood  banking  services  and  should  be  con- 
stantly before  us. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1599)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  vote  against  the  pending  meas- 
ure, and  I  shall  do  so  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  reason  is  that,  if  I  should  fail 
in  my  second  endeavor  on  the  question  of 
reapportionment — which  I  expect  to  re- 
new this  afternoon — the  ultimate  result 
would  be  an  urban  oriented  legislature, 
and  that,  together  with  what  is  contained 
in  the  pending  measure,  would  give  us 
quite  a  lopsided  pattern  in  the  country 
before  we  were  through.  The  matter  is 
so  transparent  that  it  requires  no  fur- 
ther elaboration  from  me. 

Second,  I  never  yet  saw  the  time  when 
a  department  was  set  up  that  did  not 
grow  and  proliferate.  It  would  start 
with  a  modest  personnel,  but  growth  is 
inevitable,  and  vast  growth  is  really  in- 
evitable in  the  whole  field  of  govern- 
ment. 

When  Maurice  Stans  was  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  he  did  make  a 
statement  with  respect  to  what  we  really 
owe  in  this  coimtry. 
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First  he  pointed  out  the  public  debt. 
At  that  time,  Secretary  Dillon,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasiuT,  was  asking  for  an 
$8  billion  increase  in  the  debt,  in  two 
chunks;  but  it  is  far  beyond  his  esti- 
mates now,  because  we  have  increased  it 
once  more  in  the  present  Congress. 

The  interest  is  growing  rapidly.  I  have 
not  looked  at  the  current  budget  figures, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  to  pay 
about  $1  billion  a  month  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  the  citizens'  money  when 
they  buy  bonds,  which  are  representa- 
tive of  our  public  debt. 

I  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  this 
Government  owes  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  $44  bilUon.  Somehow,  it  did 
not  bring  a  blink  of  an  eyelash.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  guaranteed  military  pen- 
sions are  now  in  excess  of  $40  billion. 
Those  are  unfunded,  like  the  $40  billion 
civil  service  retirement  obligation. 

I  pointed  out  also  that  our  commit- 
ments to  veterans,  looking  down  the 
years,  will  exceed  $300  billion.  They  are 
also  unfunded. 

In  the  field  of  contracts,  subsidies,  and 
guarantees,  our  commitments  will  run 
about  $150  billion,  and  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  that.    Those  are  unfunded,  also. 

It  is  not  certain  at  all,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  wage  base,  that  the 
social  security  fund  will  not  have  a  debt 
somewhere  along  the  line.  At  one 
time  it  was  estimated  at  $300  billion. 

The  net  result  is  that  our  public  debt, 
with  which  people  are  generally  famil- 
iar, and  our  unfunded  debts,  with  which 
the  general  public  is  not  generally  fa- 
miliar, will  add  up  to  well  over  $1  trillion. 
I  propose  to  bring  these  figures  up  to 
date  to  show  what  they  amount  to. 

I  presmne,  by  rule  of  thumb,  that  it 
adds  up  to  $25,000  for  every  American 
family  in  the  land. 

Now  we  come  to  new  programs  that 
are  going  to  cost  money.  We  are  consid- 
ering the  creation  of  a  new  department 
that  is  going  to  proliferate  and  cost 
money.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  going 
to  end. 

When  the  medicare  proposal  was  be- 
fore us,  the  first  estimate  was  that  there 
would  be  added  perhaps  3,000  people  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  think  that  estimate  has 
now  been  raised  to  7,000  people.  If  any- 
body thinks  that  is  the  end  of  it,  he  may 
as  well  dispel  himself  of  the  foolish  no- 
tion that  that  will  do  the  job.  While 
the  number  of  farmers  is  decreasing  and 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  is  wrestling 
with  their  problems,  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  increasing,  and  is  now 
estimated  at  122,000. 

This  is  an  amazing  kettle  of  fish,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  contribute  to  it  if  I 
can  help  it. 

I  have  voted  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  the  second  verse  in  the  song 
is  going  to  be,  "How  do  they  work?"  I 
have  not  seen  any  significant  results 
from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I 
have  seen  little  that  has  been  documented 
to  show  how  we  are  getting  along  under 
the  Appalachia  program.  There  will  be 
an  accounting.  We  will  ask  for  an  ac- 
counting of  how  they  work,  and  how 
much  deeper  into  debt  we  are  going  to  go. 


lest  we  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the 
solvency  of  the  United  States. 

I  mentioned  the  subject  of  debts  when 
I  was  on  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  An  unnamed  spokes- 
man for  the  White  House  had  indicated 
that  $55  billion  was  not  too  much  of  a 
debt  for  this  country  to  carry.  Of  course, 
there  was  not  mentioned  the  unfunded 
liabilities,  that  now  take  us  well  above 
the  trillion-dollar  mark.  At  that  time, 
Marriner  Eccles  was  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  believe  I  am 
the  one  who  asked  the  question.  What 
did  he  say  as  to  what  a  safe  debt  limit 
might  be?  He  said,  "You  do  not  express 
it  in  that  way.  It  comes  to  a  question  of 
when  people  start  taking  their  money  out 
of  the  banks,  liquidating  their  assets,  and 
putting  it  in  their  socks  and  mattresses." 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  psychological 
question. 

The  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
stupendous  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
of  this  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
capable  European  bankers  marvel  at  the 
ease  with  which  we  plimge  ourselves  into 
these  commitments  and  debts,  and  fail 
to  deal  realistically  with  the  debt  of 
America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Some  people  point  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $660  billion.  Some- 
time, somebody  is  going  to  take  that  fig- 
ure apart,  when  he  gets  the  time,  to  show 
the  duplications  in  it.  Reference  is  made 
to  a  trade  balance.  When  commodities 
come  into  this  country,  and  they  are  put 
on  the  import  side  of  the  ledger,  we  dis- 
cover that  insurance  coverage  and  other 
contingencies  are  never  included.  I 
made  that  point  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  know  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  beginning  to  give  attention 
to  it,  because  when  these  items  are  put 
on  the  port  side  of  the  ledger,  they  de- 
serve another  look. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  ask  that  the  time 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader's  view  as 
to  whether  this  bill  should  pass,  I  am 
sympathetic  with  much  of  what  he  has 
said.  I  believe  that  by  establishing  this 
new  Cabinet-level  department  we  will 
achieve  results  the  minority  leader  would 
like. 

What  creates  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  new  employees  or  new  programs  at 
the  Federal  level  is  not  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  departments,  but  the  programs 
that  are  voted  by  the  present  Congress, 
past  Congresses,  and  future  Congresses. 

Consider  the  Area  Redevelopment  or 
Appalachia  programs,  which  were  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  These  programs  stand  by  them- 
selves.   Programs  which  apply  to  urban 


problems  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Government.  There  are  some  115  pro- 
grams in  the  Government  that  provide 
aid  to  cities  and  States.  The  organiza- 
tion of  these  Federal  programs  should  be 
updated  and  modernized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  completely  sympathetic  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
when  he  points  out  that  the  numbers  of 
employees  in  some  departments  may 
rise,  even  though  there  are  fewer  per- 
sons affected  by  the  programs.  He 
pointed  out  in  particular  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  When  we  begin  pro- 
liferating one  disorganized  program  on 
top  of  another,  the  operation  becomes  in- 
efficient. We  are  30  years  behind  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Federal 
Establishment. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  a  Federal 
Government  based  on  an  organizational 
pattern  which  was  established  some  30 
years  ago.  To  me,  it  is  absolutely  foolish 
to  have  problems  of  the  cities  dealt  with 
in  115  different  programs  scattered 
throughout  40  or  50  different  agencies. 
This  means  separate  personnel,  separate 
bookkeeping,  and  separate  records  and 
increased  costs  of  administration.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  dig  into  the  duplication  and  waste 
which  have  taken  place  and  endeavor  to 
eliminate  them. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  HEW,  much 
of  my  time — and  the  time  of  every  other 
Cabinet  Secretary — was  spent  in  serving 
on  interdepartmental  committees. 
There  are  departments  In  this  Govern- 
ment duplicating  work  which  is  being 
done  in  other  departments. 

Basically,  the  creation  of  the  new  De- 
partment would  not  add  new  jobs.  It 
would  not  change  any  substantive  pro- 
grams. It  Is  our  hope  that  what  we 
would  be  doing  Is  assuring  more  effective 
and  more  economical  operations  in  the 
programs  now  being  administered. 

So  far  as  substantive  programs  are 
concerned  as  the  Department  grows,  such 
growth  win  come  about  because  we  In 
the  Senate  and  the  other  body  will  vote 
for  the  creation  of  new  programs. 

We  should  assume  the  responsibility 
because  we  have  voted  for  the  creation  of 
new  programs  and  new  personnel.  They 
would  not  exist  if  we  did  not  vote  the 
funds. 

I  would  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress 
would  not  simply  wait  for  the  executive 
department  to  set  up  reorganization 
plans  before  acting  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  must  look  into 
the  duplication  and  proliferation  which 
now  exists  in  the  Federal  Establishment. 
I  will  admit  that  there  is  waste  and  du- 
plication, but  the  responsibility  is  ours 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  creation  of  the  new  department 
would  not  create  new  jobs,  but  It  would 
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give  it  the  opportunity  to  do  its  present 
job  more  economically  and  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

The  various  agencies  which  are  com- 
ponent i>arts  of  what  wUl  be  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment have  outstanding  assets 
which  today  total  approximately  $67.5 
billion. 

These  programs  are  scattered  through 
some  4,000  communities  in  the  United 
States,  yet  the  mayors,  first  selectmen, 
and  those  responsible  for  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Government,  do  not  know 
where  to  go  for  assistance. 

A  mayor  will  come  to  Washington, 
with  hat  in  hand,  and  he  has  to  run  all 
over  the  city  to  find  out  who  can  help 
him  solve  his  problems. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  found,  as  I  have,  that  when 
mayors  of  our  communities  come  into 
our  ofiBces,  we  spend  hour  after  hour 
trying  to  steer  them  through  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  departments,  many  of 
them  duplicating  each  other's  efforts  to 
try  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
cities. 

I  am  in  no  different  position  from  that 
of  any  other  Senator  who  finds  himself 
trying  to  help  mayors  who  come  to  us  for 
guidance  as  to  whom  they  shall  see,  and 
how  they  can  solve  their  problems.  It  is 
our  hope  that  by  creating  the  new  de- 
partment we  can  start  on  our  way  toward 
eliminating  the  waste  and  duplication 
which  now  takes  place  in  some  115  pro- 
grams, so  that  when  a  mayor  or  the  head 
of  a  township  or  a  city  has  a  problem 
affecting  his  city.  Federal  funds  or  Fed- 
evaX  grants  will  be  available.  There  are 
many  programs  which  we  can  pull  to- 
gether and  eliminate  some  of  the  waste 
and  duplication  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wishes  to  make  it  easier  to 
get  to  the  right  place  in  order  to  obtain 
a  loan,  a  grant,  a  handout  or  something, 
much  faster  than  has  been  the  cjtse  here- 
tofore. 

I  go  on  the  theory  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  a  government  which  is 
a  free  government,  and  a  Republic,  is  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  to  make  it  as  hard 
as  possible  to  get  money  from  Congress 
and.  when  it  is  obtained,  to  make  it  as 
hard  as  possible  to  spend  it. 

I  believe  that  is  a  good  rule,  in  view  of 
all  the  waste  that  is  going  on. 

Years  ago  a  friend  from  Chicago  came 
in  to  see  me.  He  said,  "I  want  you  to  be 
for  a  little  bill,  because  it  is  going  to  get 
a  job  for  me." 

I  said.  "How  many  people  will  be  in- 
volved?" 

He  replied,  "Only  six." 

That  little  group  was  created.  My 
friend  got  the  job,  and  he  got  his  per- 
sonnel. 

I  had  hardly  turned  around  when  the 
next  year  he  had  a  hundred  people  work- 
ing for  him.    That  is  the  way  it  grows. 

After  being  in  Congress  many  years, 
we  can  no  longer  be  so  naive  with  respect 
to  the  escalation  and  acceleration  of 
Government  growth  and  Government  ex- 
penditures. 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
stated  that  the  creation  of  this  new  de- 
partment will  not  require  any  new  jobs. 

If  I  were  to  write  down  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  number  of  jobs  now  required 
in  the  new  department,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  were  to  put  up  a  $100 
bill  and  place  it  in  an  envelope  with  that 
slip  of  paper,  I  would  place  a  $100  bill 
in  the  envelope  and  we  would  seal  it  to- 
gether; and  if,  in  the  near  future  the 
new  department  should  grow  as  I  have 
described.  I  would  collect  the  $100. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  admit  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  collect  the  $100 
bill,  but  the  Senator  will  collect  it  not 
because  the  department  exists  but  be- 
cause Congress  will  have  voted  addi- 
tional programs  and  funds. 

I  am  not  one  who  will  slough  off  and 
place  the  burden  of  responsibility  sole- 
ly on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  I  know  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  has  two  ends  to  it.  I  know 
that  the  executive  proposes,  but  the 
Congress  disposes. 

We  need  not  vote  for  new  programs, 
but  if  we  believe  that  they  are  necessary 
and  we  vote  for  them.  I  believe  that  we 
would  be  hypocritical  if  we  complained 
that  there  were  additional  jobs,  addi- 
tional programs,  and  additional  money 
needed  to  carry  them  out. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  it,  and 
that  is  by  not  voting  for  additional  pro- 
grams.   But  if  we  do  vote  for  them,  we 


should  not  be  the  ones  to  complain  that 
they  cost  money  to  administer. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  HEW,  every- 
one was  complaining  about  the  growth 
of  the  department.  Of  course,  HEW 
grew.  When  the  department  was  es- 
tablished in  1954,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 40,000  employees  working  there. 
When  I  arrived,  in  1961,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 60.000  employees.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  80,000  employees. 
By  the  end  of  next  year,  there  will  be 
approximately  90,000  employees. 

This  growth  is  not  due  to  the  Sec- 
retaries, past  and  present.  The  growth 
results  when  we  in  Congress  vote  for  the 
additional  programs 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly;  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  be  doing  today. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  can  vote  for  the 
new  programs,  in  the  existing  HHFA, 
just  as  we  could  for  the  new  department. 
Let  me  give  an  example.  In  HHFA  there 
are  programs  in  thousands  of  communi- 
ties. There  are  low  rent  public  hous- 
ing projects,  2,228  communities.  Pub- 
lic works  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved for  3.892  communities.  Urban 
planning  assistance  goes  to  4,585  com- 
munities. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list- 
ing showing  the  numbers  of  communi- 
ties presently  participating  in  HHFA 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 


,Nuvibers  of  communities  participating  in  HHFA  programs 


Orpiinization  unit  and  programs 


Office  of  Uio  Administrator,  IIIIF.A.: 

\york.il'l(>  procnms  crrtifipd  from  propnim  incoption 

I'rban  m.-uss  tninsportation  demonstration  errant  approvals 
Foderal   Hou.«:inp  Administration:  The   housing   mortgagp   insiimnce "programs "of' 
I  U.\  .are  not  recorded  on  a  locality  basis,  but  it  can  be  said  that  virtually  all  of  the 

loctditips  m  the  country  participated 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association:  The  mortgage"  pi'irchase' and  salerprogram 
of  fNMA  are  as  exteasive  as  the  programs  of  FHA  and  VA,  whose  mortgages  it 
purchivses  and  sells  and  whose  programs  reach  into  most  localities.    No  count  of 

data  by  loc.ilities  is  readily  available 

Public  Housing  Administration:  Low-rent  public  housing  projects  "being" 'nVa'nned' 

bull;,  or  completed  and  in  ojvration 

Urban  Kenewal  .Administration:  

Title  I  urban  nnewal  projects  l)eing  carried  out  *. 

Title  1  urban  renewal  projects  being  planned  » .....l 

Urban  planning  iLssistancv  piograin  participation". r"""'!"! 

Op«'ii  space  land  procram  grant  approvals 

Community  Facilities  Administration:  ' ' 

rul)lie  works  planning  ndvana'  applications  approved.. 

Public  facility  loan  applications  approved 

College  housing  loan  applications  approved 


Estimated 

number 

localities 

participating 


Date  of  status 
rcix)rt 


Dec.  31,1964 
Feb.  28,1965 


Apr.  30,1965 

Jan.    31,1965 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


'  Virtually  all  localities. 
'  Al)0ut  76.5  localities. 

e.'ten?*;frwh'i^h"ii=''nn»'"li!i^J".  ^^  """'.f*';;' Of  localities  in  which  projects  are  being  planned  and  carried  out,  the  exact 
extent  of  which  IS  not  readily  ascertamal)le  from  current  records 

<=.,Vr'i?il  hl!,,!'*^^^'',^"'^'","''  ^  ""'  readily  available  on  a  locality  b;isls.    Data  on  numbers  of  projects  approved  Is 
fr"m  cum  n"n  cords  approvals  exceeds  localities  participating  to  a  degree  which  cannot  readily  be  ascertained 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  all 
these  programs  exist  now  without  the  de- 
partment. They  exist  because  we  vote 
for  them.  As  an  example,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  proposes  a 
public  housing  program,  and  we  vote  for 
it  and  a  bill  is  passed  involving  billions 
of  dollars.  This  situation  exists  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  department  status.  I 
therefore  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  the  growth  in  per- 
sonnel and  expenditures  takes  place  be- 


cause we  in  Congress  vote  for  the  pro- 
grams, and  not  because  the  department 
exists  either  with  or  without  Cabinet 
rank.  I  believe  that  we  are  begging  the 
issue  when  we  fail  to  recognize  this  fact. 
Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  let  us  not  put 
the  blame  on  the  Secretaries  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  let  us  put  the  blame  on 
ourselves,  if  we  are  to  blame.  Senators 
who  believe  that  new  programs  are  neces- 
sary and  vote  for  them  should  not  com- 


plain because  they  cost  money.  Sena- 
tors who  vote  against  them  certainly 
have  the  right  to  raise  a  protest. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  are  going  to  put 
an  end  to  the  growth  of  our  gargantuan 
Government,  it  will  have  to  be  done  at 
this  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
not  at  the  other  end. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  propose  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  because  I  can  see  down 
the  road  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
and  how  big  the  problem  will  swell.  Then 
the  planners  will  come  along  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. We  have  been  under  pressure  for 
that.  Then  there  will  be  a  separate  De- 
partment for  Education.  That  is  already 
in  the  wind.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  about  that.  Then  there 
will  come  this  department  and  that  de- 
partment, all  justified.  Everything  is  to 
be  separated.  It  is  going  to  be  easier 
to  get;  it  is  going  to  be  easier  to  spend. 
We  will  more  and  more  ignore  the  Comp- 
troller General  who,  only  last  week,  pub- 
lished a  thick  book  of  decisions,  in  which 
he  comments  on  and  criticizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

However,  we  blithely  go  along  on  our 
course.  But,  I  am  going  to  raise  my  voice 
and  undertake  to  stop  some  of  it,  if  I 
can.   This  is  a  good  time  to  start. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   377 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  the  word  "Urban" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Com- 
munity". 

On  page  2,  line  2.  strike  the  word  "tirban". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity" ^ 

On  page  2,  line  13,  after  the  word  "upon" 
Insert  the  word  "community,". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  the  word  "Urban" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Com- 
munity". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  strike  the  word  "Urban" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Com- 
munity". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  3,  line  20.  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  the  words  "urban 
and  metropolitan"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "community". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  the  words  "vu-ban 
and  metropolitan"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "community". 
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On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  the  words  "lu-btm 
and  metropolitan"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "community". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  4,  line  10,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "oom- 
munlty". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  strike  the  word  "Urban" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Com- 
munity". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  7,  line  7,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
change  the  title  of  the  bill  from  "A  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development"  to  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development";  and,  wher- 
ever the  word  "urban"  appears  through- 
out the  bill,  to  change  it  to  the  word 
"community." 

What  prompted  me  to  offer  the 
amendment  was  the  fact  that  2  years 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  have 
established  what  I  would  have  called  a 
Bureau  of  Community  Development,  to 
be  set  up  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  comparable  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  at  that  time 
was  to  try  to  bring  into  one  coordinat- 
ing agency  the  same  governmental  agen- 
cies that  are  sought  to  be  brought  into 
the  new  proposed  Cabinet  level  office. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  further  was 
to  provide  for  coordination,  which  seems 
to  be  required,  and  which  is  not  present 
in  the  present  organizational  setup. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  problems  which 
the  agencies  covered  by  the  present  bill 
seek  to  solve  relate  not  merely  to  down- 
town urban  problems,  but  they  relate 
also  to  problems  of  suburbia  and  prob- 
lems of  counties.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  there  are  212  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  United  States.  Of 
those,  164  are  encompassed  in  1  coimty, 
and  28  are  in  2  counties. 

Therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
use  of  the  word  "urban"  is  responsive 
to  the  true  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
I  believe  that  the  word  "community"  is 
responsive. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  page  6 
of  the  bill,  the  drafters  of  the  proposed 
legislation  specifically  use  the  term 
"community  development." 

I  read  that  portion  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  refer,  beginning  at  page  5 : 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
offlce  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Urban 
Program  Coordination,  which  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  Offlce  shall  assist  the  Sec- 
retary In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  to 
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the  President  with  respect  to  achieving 
maximum  coordination  of  the  programs  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  have  a  major  Impact  on 
community  development. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill.  At  page  3  some  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  are  set  forth.   For  example : 

Achieve  the  best  administration  of  the 
principal  Federal  programs  which  provide 
assistance  for  housing  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  communities. 

It  does  not  say  "development  of  o 
urban  areas." 

Provide  for  full  and  appropriate  considera- 
tion at  the  national  level  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  communities  and  their  Inhabitants. 

It  does  not  say  "the  Nation's  urban 
areas  and  their  inhabitants." 

Providing  technical  assistance  and  In- 
formation, Including  a  clearinghouse  serv- 
ice to  States,  counties,  towns,  and  other  lo- 
calities In  developing  solutions  to  problems 
of  urban  development. 

Encouraging  comprehensive  planning  for 
community  development  by  States  and  local- 
ities with  a  view  of  achieving  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  urban  development 
activities  within  the  local  areas  covered  by 
Buch  comprehensive  planning. 

And  so  forth. 

I  noted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday,  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  who  is  managing 
the  bill  on  the  floor,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  bill,  pointed  out,  as  shown  on  page 
19800: 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  older  c6\n- 
munlties — and  these  Include  many  of  our 
smaller  towns — are  faced,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  with  problems  of  Inherited  sl\ims 
and  blight,  and  of  rapid  new  growth.  Even 
our  youngest  and  smallest  towns  confront 
urgent  problems  arising  from  present  or  Im- 
minent growth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  there  Is  no  end  in  sight  to  the  need 
for  more  schools,  more  highways,  more  hos- 
pitals, more  sewage  and  water  facilities,  and 
more  and  better  programs  to  house  our  urban 
population  and  improve  our  communities. 
No  more  complex  and  pressing  problem  faces 
us  than  the  problem  of  how  local  communi- 
ties, large  and  small,  are  to  meet  their  urgent 
needs. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems covered  by  the  agencies  which  are 
encompassed  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
without  using  the  word  "community," 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  agree,  when 
we  talk  about  communities,  envision  not 
only  large  communities,  but  also  small 
communities;  not  only  urban  areas,  but 
also  county  areas  in  which  a  community 
of  interest  exists. 

I  believe  that  a  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  drafters  to  try  to  bring 
in  the  problems  of  other  than  large  ur- 
ban areas  for  treatment  by  this  agency. 

If  that  is  so,  let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

It  is  true  that  projections  show  that 
in  the  next  15  or  20  years  we  may  expect 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  our 
country  to  be  living  in  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas. 
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Now  we  are  about  to  enact  a  bill  to 
take  in  these  areas.  Does  this  mean 
that  we  may  have  to  create  another  de- 
partment to  take  care  of  the  remaining 
one- fourth?  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  properly  label  the  pend- 
ing bill,  emphasizing  community  de- 
velopment with  respect  to  what  we  ai^e 
trying  to  do.  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
go  to  that  extent. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  improve 
the  bill  by  having  it  properly  titled.  I 
am  trying  to  improve  it  so  that  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  many  who,  whenever 
they  see  the  title  "Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,"  will  im- 
mediately wonder  whether  they  are  left 
out. 

If  we  are  not  forgetting  about  them, 
the  time  to  remember  them  is  now,  in 
titling  the  bill. 

I  cannot  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  opposition  to  calling  the 
bill  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development, 
and  to  emphasize  community  develop- 
ment, rather  than  urban  development, 
throughout  the  bill. 

I  offer  the  amendment  in  the  best  of 
faith.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  when  we  talk  about 
"communities"  are  are  talking  about 
"communities"  that  make  up  "urban" 
areas.  We  were  most  mindful  of  the 
problem  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  It  has  never  been  our 
intention  to  concern  ourselves  only  with 
large  cities.  If  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor will  follow  the  bill  with  me.  he  will 
see  where  time  and  time  again  we  have 
specifically  spelled  this  out. 

On  page  2.  line  14  of  the  bill  it  is 
provided : 

To  encourage  the  solution  of  problems  of 
housing,  urban  development,  and  mass 
transportation  through  State,  county,  town, 
village,  or  other  local  and  private  action. 

Again,  at  page  3,  line  21,  I  read  that 
among  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  the  duty  of  providing  "technical  as- 
sistance and  information,  including  a 
clearinghouse  service  to  aid  State,  county, 
town,  village,  or  other  local  governments 
in  developing  solutions  to  urban  and 
metropolitan  development  problems." 

Again,  on  page  4.  line  16 : 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  or  limit  the  benefits  of  any  program, 
function,  or  activity  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment by  this  or  any  other  act  to  any  com- 
munity on  the  basis  of  its  population  or  cor- 
porate status,  except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  by  law. 

Therefore,  we  have  been  most  careful 
to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  new  Secretary  or 
in  the  minds  of  Members  of  Congress  or 
members  of  the  public  that  when  we  talk 
about  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  we  are  talking  about 
a  department  that  would  cover  commu- 
nities of  every  size.  "Urban"  is  a  much 
more  generic  term,  and  much  more  de- 


scriptive of  what  we  are  seeking  to  ac- 
complish. 

Getting  away  from  the  legal  aspects,  I 
have  before  me  two  definitions  from 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
That  dictionary  defines  "community"  as 
follows: 

Community:  1.  A  body  of  people  under 
the  same  laws;  hence  an  assemblage  of 
animals  or  plants  living  in  a  common  home 
under  similar  conditions.  2.  Society  at  large; 
the  people  in  general;  restrlctedly.  the  people 
of  a  particular  region,  or  the  region  Itself. 
3.  Joint  ownership  or  participation;  as  a 
community  of  goods;  community  of  Inter- 
ests. 4.  Common  character;  likeness.  5.  Ecol. 
An  aggregate  of  organisms  with  mutual  rela- 
tions; applied  to  any  unit  of  undetermined 
rank,  or  as  a  synonym  for  a  more  specific 
group. 

"Urban"  is  defined  as  follows: 
Urban:  belonging  to  the  city  or  town,  re- 
fined, polished,  (fr.  urbs,  urbls  a  city)  Char- 
acteristic of.  constituting  or  pertaining  to  a 
city  or  town. 

In  other  words,  the  term  "urban"  is  a 
more  generic  term.  It  best  describes  the 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced.  It 
best  sets  out  what  we  are  seeking  to 
achieve.  It  points  out  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  large  complex;  and  the  com- 
munity which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  talking  about  is  part  of 
that  large  complex. 

We  are  seeking  to  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  community  itself.  The  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct  that  when  I 
made  my  speech  I  was  well  aware  of 
that:  in  the  report  I  was  well  aware  of 
that :  in  the  bill  I  was  well  aware  of  that. 
Time  and  time  again  in  discussions  we 
wished  to  make  certain  that  the  prob- 
lems that  would  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  new  Secretary  would  not  be  merely 
the  problems  of  the  large  metropolitan 
cities  and  areas  of  America.  But  we  rec- 
ognize that  today  those  problems  are  the 
problems  of  the  small  towns,  the  coun- 
ties, and  the  cities  themselves. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  interested  in  the 
language  which  the  Senator  read  from 
page  3  of  the  bill,  starting  with  line  21. 
That  language  is:  "provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  information,  including  a 
clearinghouse  service  to  aid  State, 
county,  town,  village,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernments in  developing  solutions  to 
urban  and  metropolitan  development 
problems." 

I  carmot  understand  why  the  bill  is 
confined  in  purpose  to  assisting  those 
units  of  govermnent  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  urban  and  metropolitan  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  accept  an  amendment 
which  would  add  the  word  "community" 
on  line  24.  so  that  the  language  would 
read:  "solutions  to  commimity,  urban, 
and  metropolitan  development  prob- 
lems." 

If  that  language  would  satisfy  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa.  Certain- 
ly it  is  our  Intention  throughout  the  bill 


that  communities  of  all  sizes  should  defi- 
nitely be  a  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  good  point. 
I  would  be  more  than  willing,  after  the 
word  "to"  on  line  24,  to  add  the  word 
"community." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
believe  that  we  can  very  quickly  draft 
an  amendment  to  that  effect.  Possibly 
we  could  have  a  quorum  call  while  that 
is  being  done.  If  the  Senator  has  gone 
through  my  amendments,  he  may  have 
observed  other  areas  of  the  bill  in  whicli 
similar  amendments  might  apply,  and 
even  if  I  cannot  persuade  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  change  the  title  of 
the  proposed  new  department,  perhaps 
we  can  get  together  on  some  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill  in  like  fashion  and  im- 
prove them.  I  am  only  trying  to  help;  I 
am  not  trying  to  hamper  anything. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  appreciate  the  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator.  If 
there  is  any  question  in  his  mind,  I  re- 
peat that  it  is  our  intention  to  include 
all  communities.  The  reason  I  do  not 
wish  to  change  the  name  of  the  proposed 
department  is  that  I  believe  you  are  nar- 
rowing it  down.  If  the  Senator  has  any 
other  suggestions  along  the  line  he  has 
proposed,  I  would  be  pleased  to  add  the 
word  "community"  at  the  appropriate 
places  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  and  that  the  time  necessarj- 
for  the  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Resei-ving  the  right  to 
object,  I  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
time  required  for  the  quorum  call 
charged  equally  to  both  sides.  The  rea- 
son for  that  suggestion  is  that  some  Sen- 
ators are  most  anxious  to  make  con- 
nections to  leave  Washington.  I  would 
not  wish  to  delay  them.  I  think  most  of 
the  discussion  on  the  bill  has  taken  place 
already  yesterday  and  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  quorum  call  will  be 
charged  to  both  sides? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  charged 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  immi- 
nent passage  of  this  bill  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me  because  it  fol- 
lows 9  years  of  personal  effort  on  my  part 
to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 
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Seventy-six  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Congress  is  about  to  do  equal  justice 
under  the  law  to  the  urban  dwellers  of 
our  country. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
statement  of  purpose  of  the  Act  recites 
the  urgent  need  to  solve  the  problems  of 
housing,  urban  development,  and  mass 
transportation.  It  also  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  providing  appropriate  con- 
sideration at  the  national  level  for  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  communities  and 
the  people  who  live  in  them. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  an  Office  of 
Urban  Program  Coordination  has  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
maximum  coordination  among  the  many 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  concerned 
with  community  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  when  this 
bill  is  passed  we  can  effect  a  badly  needed 
reform  of  our  appropriations  procedures 
in  the  fields  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. 

The  Senate  rules  presently  provide  for 
three  ex  officio  members  from  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee  to  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
purposes  of  dealing  with  such  matters  as 
the  Agriculture,  Post  Office,  Defense,  and 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations. 
But  there  is  no  provision  for  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  appropria- 
tions matters  affecting  housing  and  ur- 
ban development.  These  matters  are 
every  bit  as  technical  as  those  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  defense,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  profit 
greatly  from  the  expertise  such  ex  officio 
members  could  contribute.  I  therefore 
suggest  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  it  consider  creating  a  new 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  appropriations,  to  deal  with  the 
fiscal  needs  of  this  new  department,  and 
that  it  invite  the  participation  of  three 
ex  officio  members  from  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  commend  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  skillful  han- 
dling of  the  bill  and  for  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  dedicated  work  that  he 
has  put  in  to  achieve  this  Important  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
sponse I  must  say  that  great  credit  for 
this  bill  must  be  given  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

What  frequently  happens  on  landmark 
legislation  is  that  there  are  those  who, 
year  in  and  year  out.  fight  for  a  proposal 
only  to  see  it  go  down  to  defeat,  accom- 
panied by  extreme  frustration.  Then, 
after  public  opinion  has  formed  and 
changed,  due.  In  many  respects  to  the 
defeat  suffered  by  the  first  advocates  of 
the  measure,  someone  else  comes  along 
and  gets  the  credit. 

This  is  the  legislative  process.  How- 
ever, in  all  fairness,  I  should  point  out 
that  It  is  because  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  year  in  and  year  out  by  men 
like    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MtJSKiE]  who  had  the  responsibility  for 
this  measure  In  other  years,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pass  the  measure  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  kind  comments.  I  say 
in  reply  that  he,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, has  carried  high  the  torch  we 
handed  him,  and  it  has  been  in  very  good 
hands  indeed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  the  word  "urban". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "urban":  "community,". 

On  page  3,  line  24.  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  the  word  "urban" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "com- 
munity". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  Insert  after  the  word 
"urban"  the  following:  "and  community". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  Insert  after  the  word 
"urban"  the  following:  "and  community". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  consideration  afforded  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  have 
drafted  this  amendment  in  consultation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  staff. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  tie 
In  with  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  developed  during  the 
earlier  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  and  me. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  em- 
phasize at  appropriate  places  "commu- 
nity," and  the  Intention  to  Include 
within  the  compass  of  the  bill  not  only 
the  problems  of  the  larger  centers,  but 
also  the  problems  of  communities,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  located,  in  larger  areas, 
as  well  as  in  smaller. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  Is  now 
satisfactory  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  satisfactory.  It  carries 
out  our  intention. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  performed  a  most  use- 
ful task. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  whatever  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  bringing  this  measure  so  far 
along  the  road  to  passage. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  point  the  Senate 
is  about  to  pass  the  measure.  This  is  a 
greatly  changed  situation  from  that 
which  we  faced  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
considered  a  similar  housing  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. It  is  good  to  see  this  proposal 
finally  approaching  passagq. 

The  Issue  before  the  Senate  today,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Is  purely  and  simply  one  of  good 
organization  and  good  administration — 
In  a  word,  of  good  government.  We  have 
today  in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  over  a  score  of  programs  • 
which  this  Congress  has  instituted — 
some  very  large,  some  small;  some  as 
new  as  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  and 
others  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  All  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  each  is  im- 
portant to  the  sound  growth  and  the  ,' 
present  and  future  prosperity  of  urban  ^ 
communities  In  every  one  of  the  50 
States.  Administering  them  is  an  inde- 
pendent Agency  of  Government  which 
has  served  us  well  In  the  past,  but  which 
has  been  overwhelmed  and  outdated  by 
the  tide  of  change.  Its  administrative 
structure  was  established  at  a  time  when 
the  principal  problem  confronting  the 
Government  In  this  area  was  to  over- 
come the  shortage  of  housing  for  return- 
ing veterans  of  World  War  n.  Onto  that 
structure  have  been  grafted  a  dozen  or 
more  new  programs,  some  directly  con- 
cerned with  housing  and  others  with 
much  broader  though  closely  related 
urban  matters — ^urban  renewal,  urban 
planning,  community  facilities,  mass 
transportation  and  conservation  of  open- 
space  land  near  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  the  mission  of  the 
Agency  has  outgrown  its  form.  The  lines 
of  authority  within  the  Agency  are  the 
result  of  historical  accident.  Statutory 
authority  had  been  conferred  on  the 
heads  of  organizations  prior  to  the  Incor- 
poration of  these  organizations  into  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
when  It  was  originally  established. 
Other  functions  have  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agency  from  other  parts  of 
the  Government.  As  a  result,  the  statu- 
tory authority  for  some  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  Agency  is  not  vested  In 
the  head  of  the  Agency.  This  means  that 
the  mechanism  for  coordination  among 
the  many  complex  programs  of  the 
Agency,  with  their  tremendous  impact  on 
our  local  communities.  Is  Inadequate  and 
often  ineffective.  Of  course,  all  powers 
of  the  new  Department  would  be  vested 
in  the  Secretary  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  there 
is  no  continuing  and  appropriate  voice 
in  the  highest  councils  of  Government  to 
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represent  the  problems  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  our  urban  areas.  There  is  no 
agency — no  adequate  instrument — to 
which  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  States  and  local  communities  can 
turn  for  overall  advice  and  assistance  in 
connection  with  all  the  interrelated 
problems  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. This  is  what  the  bill  seeks  to 
remedy. 

Before  we  finish  this  debate  we  shall. 
I  surmise,  be  talking  about  everything 
under  the  sun  from  States  rights  to 
builders'  profits.  So  be  it.  But  as  we 
enter  this  tangled  maze  of  arguments 
and  counterarguments.  I  would  hope  that 
we  will  not  forget  the  real,  central  point: 
And  that  is,  quite  simply,  that  the  bill 
reorganizes  these  already  existing  pro- 
grams and  administrative  agencies  into 
an  executive  department — headed  by  a 
Secretary  who  sits  in  the  Presidents 
Cabinet — with  crystal-clear  lines  of  au- 
thority conforming  to  an  elementary 
principle  of  good  business  management, 
in  or  out  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  if  we  can  put 
this  whole  matter  into  a  little  historical 
perspective. 

Back  in  the  1920's,  there  was  not  a 
program  in  Government  which  we  would 
recognize  today  as  a  housing  or  primarily 
an  urban  program.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  leftovers  of  a  modest  and  not 
very  successful  World  War  I  housing 
program  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Housing 
Corporation — long  since  out  of  business. 
This  was  how  matters  stood  until  the 
great  depression  struck. 

That  depression,  as  we  all  know, 
brought  the  home  financing  and  building 
industries  of  the  Nation  to  a  virtual 
standstill.  During  an  extended  and 
dreadful  period,  far  more  homes  were 
foreclosed  than  were  built  or  sold — ex- 
cept at  distress  sales.  Something  had 
to  be  done,  and  as  ever,  necessity  proved 
the  mother  of  invention.  One  experi- 
mental program  followed  another — 
HOLC,  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the 
rudimentary  beginnings  of  a  secondary 
mortgage  market  device,  mortgage  and 
home  improvement  loan  insurance,  re- 
settlement housing,  public  housing,  and 
I  am  sure  still  others  that  I  have  for- 
gotten. By  the  time  the  war  came, 
Washington  was  full  of  big  and  little 
housing  agencies.  There  was  one  under 
every  bush,  until  a  trade  journal  could 
write  in  1942: 

The  urgent  need  of  coordinated  Federal 
housing  agencies  was  highlighted  last  week 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  •  •  •  members  of  the 
committee  gave  up  in  despair  after  hearing 
representatives  of  20  different  housing  agen- 
cies offer  a  description  of  how  they  thought 
the  $50  million  for  emergency  housing  in 
Washington  should  be  spent. 

In  February  1942.  the  President  drew 
this  scattered  and  chaotic  group  together 
into  the  Nation's  first  housing  agency, 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  Since  this  was  done  under  his 
war  powers,  it  was  a  temporary  reorgani- 
zation to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
national  war  effort.  Thus  matters  re- 
mained until  the  war  ended. 


After  the  war.  a  new  problem  arose. 
The  war  powers  of  the  President  were 
about  to  come  to  an  end,  but  clearly 
the  housing  problem  was  not.  There  was 
a  desperate  shortage  of  homes  for  the 
men  of  our  demobilizing  forces.  The 
homebuilding  industry  was  plagued  by 
shortages  of  land,  of  materials,  and  of 
labor.  Construction  costs  shot  up  alarm- 
ingly. The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  were  alike  appalled  at  the  pros- 
pect that  the  temporary  national  hous- 
ing agency  should  dissolve  into  the  scat- 
teration  and  confusion  which  had  existed 
before  it  was  created. 

After  many  false  starts  and  extended 
national  debate,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1947,  which  became  efifective  on  July  27, 
1947.  and  established  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  as  a  permanent 
agency  of  Government. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy as  it  was  established  at  that  time  bore 
little  resemblance  to  the  Agency  as  we 
know  it  today.  There  was  no  urban  re- 
newal administration;  no  community 
facilities  administration;  no  Federal  na- 
tional mortgage  association.  It  was, 
quite  simply,  a  housing  agency.  It  had 
no  responsibilities  for  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal,  or  for  assistance  to  States 
and  local  communities  in  comprehensive 
planning,  advances  for  planning  of  non- 
Federal  public  works,  and  so  on  and  on. 

The  first  great  breakthrough  toward 
a  more  comprehensive  approach  toward 
the  problems  of  growing  urban  commu- 
nities came  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
That  was  the  act  which  established  the 
slum  clearance  and  urban  development 
program — a  major  new  program  which 
was  not  housing  as  such,  and  yet  was 
profoundly  related  to  housing  purpose, 
method,  and  result.  Title  I  of  this  act 
proclaimed  for  the  first  time  a  national 
housing  policy  which  stands  unchanged 
today : 

To  serve  better  all  Income  groups  in  our 
population  and  to  move  ever  closer  to  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 

Here  was  something  new.  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  getting  into 
relatively  recent  history,  and  most  of  us 
will  readily  remember  many  of  the  new 
programs  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized since  1949  and  assigned  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  I  could 
mention  college  housing,  for  example — 
or  public  facility  loans — or  the  several 
special  programs  to  aid  in  housing  our 
older  people — or  assistance  for  coopera- 
tive housing — and  so  on.  But  since  these 
are  more  familiar,  I  will  not  detain  the 
Senate  by  going  through  each  one  of 
them. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1949. 
Only  the  name  remains  the  same — and 
it  woefully  fails  to  convey  a  true  impres- 
sion of  the  present  functions  and  pro- 
grams of  the  agency.  In  simple  truth, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  long  since  become  in  fact,  though  not 
in  name,  an  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
Agency.  What  the  President  asks  us  to 
join  him  in  doing  is  not  to  change  the 


character  of  the  Agency,  but  to  give  long 
overdue  recognition  to  what  it  actually 
is  today.  • 

Before  turning  to  the  next  phase  of 
this  discussion,  it  is  convenient  here  to 
point  out  that  these  programs  are  not 
only  numerous — not  only  complex— not 
only  closely  related  among  themselves — 
not  only  large  and  significant:  they  are 
also,  with  minor  exceptions,  permanent 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  President, 
that  as  a  legal  technicality  all  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration will  expire  on  a  date  certain 
imder  existing  law — some  in  1963  and 
the  remainder  in  1965.  But  that  is  only 
a  legal  technicality.  Surely  there  is  not 
a  Senator  on  this  floor — or  off  it,  for  that 
matter — who  seriously  believes  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
let  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
go  out  of  business  in  the  summer  of  1965. 
It  has  been  extended  periodically  since 
it  was  set  up  27  years  ago,  and  we  all 
know  it  will  continue  to  be  extended. 

Most  of  the  major  programs  have  no 
expiration  date  at  all.  Some  of  them,  to 
be  sure,  have  dollar  limits  on  their  au- 
thorizations. But  here  again,  the  record 
shows  that  the  Congress  has  increased 
these  limits  as  they  were  reached  or 
about  to  be  reached. 

The  programs  are  also  national  in 
scope,  extending  to  large  and  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  There 
is  not  a  single  State  which  is  not  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  one  or  more  of 
these  programs. 

THE    ARGUMENTS    FOR    THE    PLAN    EXAMINED 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  review 
of  the  reasons  why,  in  my  judgment,  the 
reorganization  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  only  desirable,  but  urgently 
needed.  I  should  like  to  stress  three 
principal  points: 

First,  the  plan  is  needed  to  improve  or- 
ganization at  the  top  level  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Second,  the  reorganization  is  needed  in 
the  intere.st  of  economy  and  eflBciency. 

Third,  the  reorganization  is  needed  to 
assure  the  highly  necessary  coordination 
of  a  group  of  programs  which  are  closely 
related  in  their  objective,  and  which 
should  be  equally  closely  related  in  their 
planning  and  execution. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  is  first  and  foremost 
one  of  good  organization — of  simple  good 
government. 

I  submit  that  it  makes  plain,  good  com- 
mon sense  for  the  major  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  deal  directly 
with  the  problems  of  planning  and  shap- 
ing urban  growth  to  be  established  as  a 
Cabinet  department,  headed  by  a  Secre- 
tary with  the  authority  appropriate  to 
his  position  and  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities.  To  use  the  words  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller  in  his  memorandum 
to  President  Eisenhower  of  July  2,  1957, 
these  programs  go  far  beyond  housing 
and  involve  "the  general  physical  plan- 
ning and  development  of  communities." 
There  is  nothing  novel  about  this  pro- 
posal.     We   are  merely   applying   here 


time-tested  concepts  of  good  business  and 
good  government — applying  them  to  a 
new  situation,  which  has  grown  up  be- 
cause of  the  pace  of  urbanization  in  the 
last  few  decades. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  impressed  with 
the  arguments  of  those  who  try  to  con- 
fuse this  issue  by  suggesting  that  this 
Department  would  be,  or  should  be,  or 
might  become,  a  department  of  every- 
thing-that-happens  in  cities.  That 
would  be  absurd,  of  course — about  as 
absurd  as  trying  to  put  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  everything  that  hap- 
pens within  our  continental  limits,  or 
into  the  Treasury  everything  that  costs 
money.  We  have  a  very  clear  unifying 
theme  for  this  proposed  Department,  and 
that  is  to  encourage  and  to  help  provide 
good  homes  in  good  neighborhoods  for 
our  growing  urban  population.  That  is 
what  this  plan  is  all  about. 

To  accomplish  that  objective,  we  need 
an  executive  department  which  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  working  with 
other  departments  and  with  States  and 
local  governmental  agencies  to  encour- 
age the  analysis  and  identification  of 
their  problems  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment— not  simply  their  problems  today, 
but  their  problems  2,  5,  and  10  years 
hence. 

This  Department  should  also  have  the 
necessai-y  tools  to  aid  local  governments 
In  comprehensive  planning  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  and  in  the  actual 
execution  of  their  programs  of  housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  the  provision  of  nec- 
essary community  facilities.  Once  these 
plans  are  made,  with  proper  considera- 
tion for  the  total  land  use  pattern  in  the 
community,  then  of  course  it  simply 
makes  good  sense  for  agencies  like  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  for  example,  to 
continue  to  carry  out  its  operation  pro- 
gram within  the  context  of  the  needs  of 
our  Interstate  Highway  System,  or  for 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  and 
hospitals  to  continue  to  be  treated  as 
public  health  problems,  which  obviously 
they  are. 

The  President  has  said,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  that  the  people  who  live  in  and 
near  our  cities  deserve  a  spokesman  in 
the  highest  council  of  Government — the 
President's  Cabinet.  But  I  submit  that 
the  reverse  proposition  is  equally  valid: 
The  President  and  the  Cabinet  itself 
need  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment? Opinions  differ  widely  on  this 
question,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  It  a 
simple  answer.  As  we  all  know,  the  Cabi- 
net is  not  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; it  is  an  invention  of  the  Executive, 
which  has  grown  up  over  the  years.  The 
use  made  of  the  Cabinet  has  varied  con- 
siderably with  different  Presidents. 
Some  have  made  extensive  use  of  it  as 
a  method  for  coordinating  the  Govern- 
ment's varied  programs;  other  Presi- 
dents have  used  it  largely  as  a  political 
sounding  board. 

In  general,  however,  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Cabinet,  together  with 


the  President,  constitute  the  hard  core 
of  an  administration.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  most  continuous  access  to  the 
President,  and  the  most  intimate  under- 
standing of  his  views.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  the  most  continuous  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  the  almost  unbe- 
lievably complex  activities  of  modern 
government.  Of  course,  final  decisions 
must  be  made  by  the  President  himself — 
he  cannot  delegate  them  to  a  committee. 
But  these  are  the  men  who  hammer  out 
the  policy,  subject  to  his  final  approval. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  Cabinet 
undertakes  a  review  of  the  state  of  the 
general  economy.  Should  not  such  a  dis- 
cussion include  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment's principal  housing  official,  con- 
sidering that  housing  is  perhaps  the  third 
largest  factor  in  the  entire  economy? 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  more 
vital  to  economic  stability,  prosperity, 
and  growth,  yet  there  is  no  Cabinet  ofiH- 
cer  to  bring  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  bear  on  this  subject. 

Or  let  us  imagine  that  the  Cabinet  is 
concerned  with  the  many  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  movement  of  population 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  How  absiu'd 
it  is  that  we  have  a  Cabinet  oflBcer  pres- 
ent to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  areas 
from  which  the  people  are  moving,  but 
none  to  represent  the  areas  to  which 
they  ai-e  moving. 

I  could  give  a  dozen  other  examples. 
For  instance,  the  Cabinet  often  reviews 
the  general  budget  picture.  Surely,  such 
a  review  must  be  incomplete  without  a 
spokesman  for  the  programs  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complex  parts  of  the  entire  budget,  out- 
side the  national  security  area. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  of  Labor,  or  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  of  Commerce  would  benefit 
by  having  at  the  Cabinet  table  a  spokes- 
man for  urban  affairs  and  housing. 

Now,  it  has  been  argued  since  this 
proposal  was  made  that  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator can  and  sometimes  does  at- 
tend Cabinet  meetings  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President.  In  all  charity,  this 
argument  is  just  a  little  silly.  Of  course 
the  Administrator  can  go  to  a  Cabinet 
meeting  if  the  President  ask  him.  So 
could  I.  A  man  may  eat  by  invitation  in 
the  Senate  dining  room,  but  that  does 
not  make  him  a  Senator.  An  official  does 
not  get  to  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  by  attending  meetings — he  gets 
there  by  heading  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  Government. 

People  may  talk  as  much  as  they  like 
about  this  being  a  mere  matter  of  pres- 
tige, and  so  on.  But  there  is  not  one  per- 
son on  this  floor  who  does  not  know  that 
a  Cabinet  oflBcer  has  more  influence,  more 
weight,  and  more  effect  than  the  head  of 
an  independent  agency.  That  is  a  fact 
of  life,  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  that  the  facts 
clearly  show  that  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  itself  need  the  inclusion  in  its 
structure  of  a  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  if  the  Cabinet  is  to 


function  as  it  should  to  assist  this  and 
future  Presidents  in  their  duties  as  Chief 
Executive. 

In  Government,  as  in  business,  im- 
proved organization  should  yield  greater 
eflBciency  and  productivity  in  all  pro- 
grams, not  just  one. 

After  all.  the  principles  of  organization 
in  big  government  are  not  greatly  differ- 
ent from  those  in  big  business.  If  Grov- 
ernment  agencies  were  big  private  cor- 
porations, we  would  not  have  any  doubt 
about  what  to  do,  and  we  would  confi- 
dently expect  that  clarifying  the  basic 
organization  structure  and  establishing 
clear  lines  of  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity would  pay  off  in  increased  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
reorganization  means  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer over  the  next  few  years  not  of 
thousands  but  of  millions  and  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars. 

I  turn  next  to  the  importance — in  my 
judgment,  the  critical  importance — of  the 
highest  degree  of  coordination  among  all 
the  related  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  For 
it  is  precisely  here  that  our  cities  and 
urban  areas  will  benefit  most  from  the 
reorganization  proposed  by  the  President. 

Let  us  take  a  neighborhood  in  some 
city — almost  any  city.  It  could  be  in  a 
great  metropolitan  center,  or  in  a  town 
of  25.000  or  10,000.  This  neighborhood 
we  are  supposing  is  getting  old;  it  has 
started  down  the  incline  that  ends  in  a 
slum.  Part  of  it  is  a  slum  now — much 
of  it  is  not — not  yet.  Every  Senator  has 
seen  a  hundred  such  neighborhoods  in 
his  own  State. 

Now,  a  local  public  agency  begins  to 
survey  this  area  and  make  plans  for  res- 
cuing it — for  stopping  the  process  of  de- 
cay and  starting  the  neighborhood  back 
on  the  upgrade.  It  is  enabled  to  do  this 
job  by  a  planning  advance  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  administered 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  When  the  planning  job  is  done, 
the  local  agency  receives  a  contract  for 
an  urban  renewal  project,  which  will  in- 
volve clearance  of  those  parts  of  the 
neighborhood  that  are  too  far  gone,  and 
conservation  and  improvement  of  the 
rest. 

Under  title  I.  the  urban  renewal  plan 
for  the  area  must  conform  to  a  general 
plan  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  If 
that  plan  is  inadequate  or  obsolete — or 
if,  as  it  too  often  true — it  doesn't  exist 
at  all.  then  another  branch  of  the  local 
government  may  seek  assistance  from 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954.  If  our  neighborhood  is  in  a  small 
city  or  town,  that  grant  will  come  to  it 
through  the  State  planning  agency. 

When  the  local  agency  begins  to  carry 
out  its  project,  people  and  small  busi- 
nesses will  have  to  be  relocated.  The 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
makes  grants  to  pay  relocation  expenses, 
up  to  the  limits  specified  in  the  law.  But 
moving  expenses  are  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Where  are  the  people  to  live? 
Perhaps,  if  they  are  low-income  families. 
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in  public  housing  assisted  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  with  annual 
contributions. 

Or  if  they  are  in  the  middle  Income 
range,  in  new  or  rehabilitated  housing 
financed  with  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
under  section  221.  Or,  if  their  incomes 
are  high  enough,  in  new  or  existing 
standard  housing  financed  under  FHA's 
section  203.  or  perhaps  in  rental  hous- 
ing under  section  207.  Perhaps  a  labor 
union  or  some  similar  group  decides  to 
form  a  cooperative  to  provide  the  needed 
housing.  In  that  case,  probably  they 
will  find  their  financing  through  FHA's 
section  213. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  great 
many  of  the  people  who  have  to  be  re- 
located from  project  areas  in  the  cen- 
tral cities  are  advanced  in  age.  It  Is  a 
tragic  fact  that  rundown  neighborhoods 
tend  to  be  heavily  populated  by  older 
people.  All  five  constituents  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  have 
special  programs  designed  to  assist  the 
local  community  in  the  solution  of  this 
very  human  relocation  problem.  Each 
program,  of  course,  is  pointed  toward  a 
different  kind  of  need. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration provides  a  special  form  of 
mortgage  insurance  for  housing  for  el- 
derly people  where  the  capital  put  in  and 
the  revenues  of  the  project  make  up  an 
economically  sound,  long-term  loan. 
The  community  facilities  administration 
makes  direct  loans  at  the  college  housing 
interest  rate,  to  provide  decent  housing 
at  lower  rentals.  And  at  the  lowest  in- 
come levels,  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration has  a  special  program  for  older 
people. 

But  we  still  have  not  considered  what 
is  to  be  built  on  the  cleared  land.  Is  it 
to  be  residental?  In  that  case,  because 
of  the  special  elements  of  risk  involved 
In  what  formerly  was  a  slum  or  near-slum 
area,  in  all  probability  the  financing  of 
the  housing  to  be  built  will  have  to  be 
supported  by  FHA  Insurance  under  sec- 
tion 220.  Or  perhaps  public  facilities 
are  necessary  to  improve  the  area.  If  so, 
planning  advances  are  available  from  the 
community  facilities  administration  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  be  repaid  when  construction  is  actually 
imdertaken,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a 
CFA  loan.  But  let  me  note  that  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  which  authorized 
the  public  works  advance  planning  pro- 
gram, requires  that  any  project  so  as- 
sisted conform  to  any  applicable  general 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  area  as 
a  whole — and  so  we  come  full  circle. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  safe  in  asserting 
that  there  Is  no  other  department  or 
agency  in  Government  where  it  is  so 
clearly  true  that  one  major  project  in  one 
city  or  town  may  involve,  not  only  every 
major  constituent  agency  or  bureau,  but 
even  every  program  administered  by 
these  different  but  associated  agencies. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  said  enough  about 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. Note  well  that  the  FNMA  Is  as 
much  in  the  heart  of  these  operations  as 
any  of  its  sister  agencies.   It  is  the  special 


assistance  support  of  the  FNMA  which  is 
the  catalyst,  if  you  will,  for  such  diverse 
activities  as  housing  in  urban  renewal 
areas,  housing  for  relocated  families  or 
the  elderly  and  other  special-purpose 
form  of  financing  which  have  not  yet 
established  their  place  in  the  private 
market. 

I  could  expand  this  discussion  further. 
For  example,  we  all  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous economic  importance  of  main- 
taining and  improving  our  existing  stock 
of  housing,  in  which  the  Nation  has  an 
investment  on  the  order  of  $500  billion. 
That  is  a  key  piece  of  our  hypothetical 
urban  renewal  project — to  preserve  and 
upgrade  the  major  portion  of  the  area, 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  drastic 
surgery  of  clearance  and  demolition. 
And  to  accomplish  this,  probably  the  key 
tool  is  the  authority  granted  to  FHA  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  insure  loans 
up  to  $10,000  and  up  to  20  years  for  ma- 
jor home  Improvements. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  probably  a 
half  dozen  or  more  important  programs 
I  have  not  yet  cited  in  this  connection, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  enough. 
It  would  require,  it  seems  to  me,  an 
astonishingly  effective  set  of  cross-eyed 
spectacles  for  anyone  to  fail  to  see  the 
importance — the  basic  national  signifi- 
cance— of  establishing  at  the  national 
level  that  form  of  organization  which 
will  produce  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
ordination and  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  these  neces- 
sarily complex  problems. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  7,  1962.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ad- 
dressed this  body  on  the  proposed  new 
Department.  No  one  in  this  body  has  had 
deeper  concern  for  the  problems  of  our 
cities  or  done  more  to  help  solve  them 
than  the  Senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  laying  to  rest  the  most  ter- 
rifying of  the  "bogeymen"  raised  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Department,  he  explains 
these  four  Important  things  which  the 
creation  of  the  new  Department  would 
do: 

First,  It  would  raise  the  status  of  a  cluster 
of  governmental  programs,  which,  taken 
together,  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
development  of  ccxnmunltles  of  all  sizes. 

Second,  the  plan  would  bring  greater  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  urban  America. 

Third,  the  reorganization  would  improve 
tho  coordination  of  Federal  functions  af- 
fecting communities. 

Fourth,  the  new  Department  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  provide  Information  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  problems  arising  from  urban 
growth. 

These  are  four  major  benefits  which 
would  flow  to  all  of  our  communities  and 
ultimately  to  all  of  the  Nation. 

THE   ARGUMENTS    AGAINST  THE    PLAN    EXAMHrEO 

Mr.  President,  the  argiunents  which 
have  been  made  against  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  are  to  me  clearly  without 
foundation.  This  Is  not  because  they  are 
lacking  In  surface  plausibility  but  rather 
because  each  of  them  Is  based  on  a  mis- 
conception of  what  the  bill  would  ac- 
tually do  or  not  do. 


Some  have  criticized  It  because  they 
fear  that  the  reorganization  by  itself  will 
mesmerize  future  Congresses  into  enact- 
ing substantive  proposals  which  will 
somehow  destroy  the  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  mistakenly  ex- 
pect this  reorganization  to  solve  major 
substantive  as  well  as  organizational 
problems  naturally  feel  that  the  bill  does 
not  do  enough.  They  say  it  would  merely 
create  some  high-ranking  oflBces,  and 
that  this  is  hardly  worth  all  the  bother. 
Interestingly,  neither  of  these  two  incon- 
sistent views  of  the  matter  is  without 
precedent. 

In  the  House  debate  on  January  15, 
1903,  Mr.  Gaines  had  the  following  ob- 
jection to  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  prede- 
cessor to  our  two  present  departments: 

In  such  action,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  un- 
dertaking to  absorb,  by  right  of  might.  If 
you  please,  the  powers  and  rights  of  the 
State?  Is  not  such  legislation  an  Invitation 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
rush  down  and  undertake  to  attend  to  all 
the  varied  business  of  the  States  and  crush 
the  latter?  If  we  continue  to  do  this — and 
we  see  the  great  tendency  toward  It — how 
soon  win  It  be  before  the  States  are  de- 
stroyed— the  States  that  created  the  Union? 

In  the  House  debate  on  May  21,  1888, 
Mr.  Blount  spoke  as  follows  in  opposition 
to  setting  up  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  cotild  see  any  benefit  to 
result  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  from  this 
bill,  I  would  give  It  my  cordial  support.  •  •  • 
What  Is  proposed  In  this  bUl  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  agriculture?  You  have  today 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  In  existence,  with  all 
its  functions;  and  what  are  you  proposing 
now?  Simply  to  create  some  new  offices. 
You  propose  to  make  the  head  of  that  De- 
partment a  Cabinet  officer,  with  Increased 
salary;  and  you  propose  to  create  an  assistant 
who  Is  to  receive  a  liberal  salary.  Beyond 
this,  except  transferring  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  the  signal  service — a  service 
which,  so  far  aa  I  know.  Is  well  conducted 
today — there  Is  nothing  In  this  bill.  I  can 
not  see  anything  In  It  for  the  piui>oee  of 
promoting  agriculture. 

Returning  to  the  bill  now  before  us, 
I  want  to  try  to  summarize  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  and  explain  why 
they  do  not  persuade  me. 

First.  It  has  been  said  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  department  will  lead 
to  large  increases  in  programs  and 
spending  for  urban  development  and 
housing.  This  argument  fails  to  give  full 
and  proper  weight  to  the  fact  that  only 
the  Congress  can  establish  new  programs 
of  assistance  for  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment and  only  the  Congress  can  au- 
thorize or  appropriate  funds  for  new  or 
expanded  programs.  The  Congress  will 
do  neither  when  it  approves  this  bill. 

Certainly,  the  need  for  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment to  handle  Federal  programs  of 
urban  development  and  housing  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  executive  branch 
to  administer  and  coordinate  any  future 
expansion  of  Federal  Interest  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  this  area.  The  lack 
of  a  Cabinet  department  has  not  pre- 
vented the  Congress  from  enacting  new 
programs  and  expanding  existing  ones 
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to  help  alleviate  some  of  these  problems 
of  urbanization.  Nor  will  the  existence 
of  a  Cabinet  department  create — in  and 
of  itself — new  programs  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Second.  Some  fear  that  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  will  weaken  State  and  local 
governments  and  centralize  more  power 
in  Washington.  Let  me  say  first,  on  this 
point,  that  as  a  former  Governor  and  as 
a  present  member  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Commission,  I  would 
find  it  impossible  to  support  any  measure 
which  would  result  In  the  reduction  of 
State  and  local  authority  and  initiative. 
In  fact,  this  bill  would  not  extend  in  any 
way  the  power  or  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  other  governmental 
jurisdictions,  nor  would  it  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  authority  of  any  State,  city,  or 
other  local  body. 

The  Department  would  administer 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 
legislation  authorizing  these  programs 
sets  the  framework  for  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  or  local  governments  receiving 
assistance. 

All  of  the  Intergovernmental  programs 
which  would  be  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment provide  financial  assistance  only  to 
State  or  local  public  bodies  which  re- 
quest it.  Participation  by  cities  or  other 
local  bodies  must  be  authorized  by  the 
State  legislature  or  some  specific  consti- 
tutional provision,  or  both. 

Establishment  of  a  Federal  depart- 
ment with  Cabinet  rank  to  deal  with 
particular  types  of  problems  has  in  the 
past  stimulated  the  States  to  create  their 
own  departments  designed  to  deal  with 
the  same  types  of  problems  at  the  State 
level.  For  example,  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Department  of  Labor  with 
Cabinet  rank  in  1913  served  not  only  to 
give  labor  a  voice  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
also  lead  the  way  for  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  form  an  executive  department 
or  agency  to  deal  with  problems  affect- 
ing labor. 

As  a  result  of  the  urban  planning  as- 
sistance program  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  authorized  In 
1954,  about  three-fourths  of  the  States 
have  established  new  State  agencies  or 
authorized  existing  State  agencies  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  program.  It  provides 
matching  grants  for  urban  planning 
agencies.  The  number  of  States  partici- 
pating has  risen  from  4  in  1955  to  47  at 
present. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  States 
should  further  strengthen  their  own 
capacity  to  deal  with  housing  and  urban 
matters.  For  example,  only  six  States 
now  make  contributions  to  urban  renew- 
al programs.  The  need  for  greater  State 
initiative  in  this  areas  is  well  recognized. 
But  far  from  weakening  State  participa- 
tion In  these  programs,  the  Department 
would  have  as  a  practical  responsibility 
the  encouragement  of  States  to  exercise 
positive  leadership  in  solving  urban 
problems. 

Third.  The  argument  has  also  been 
made  that  departments  should  be  orga- 
nized by  major  purpose  rather  than  by 
geographic  areas  and  that  a  Department 


of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  will  create 
a  cleavage  between  our  urban  and  rural 
populations.  The  new  Department 
would  not  be  established  on  any  geo- 
graphical basis  or  on  the  basis  of  where 
people  live.  Rather,  it  would  be  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  problems,  programs, 
and  activities  which  are  primarily  and 
peculiarly  urban.  This  would  not  create 
any  cleavage  between  urban  and  rural 
people,  because  it  does  not  alter  any  Fed- 
eral functions  applicable  to  them.  The 
Department  Is  needed,  not  strictly  be- 
cause 70  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
urban  areas,  but  because  of  the  magni- 
tude and  intensity  of  urban  problems 
which  have  developed. 

The  urban  development  and  urban 
housing  functions  which  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Department  all  have  a  uni- 
fied objective — to  provide  homes  in  good 
neighborhoods  in  well-planned  communi- 
ties adequately  served  by  related  public 
facilities.  In  fact,  the  functions  of  the 
Department  are  more  closely  inter- 
related In  objective  than  are  the  pro- 
grams of  most  existing  departments.  It 
is  this  complex  interrelationship  of  pro- 
gram purpose  which  has  contributed  to 
the  demand  for  Cabinet  status  for  the 
present  agency. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Department  would  not  administer  all  of 
the  Federal  programs  having  an  impact 
on  urban  areas.  The  Department  would 
help  provide  leadership  and  coordination 
within  the  executive  branch  in  regard  to 
the  major  problems  of  urban  growth,  but 
other  important  Federal  activities  for 
assistance  to  cities  In  such  areas  as  edu- 
cation, health,  and  interstate  highways 
would  continue  to  be  handled  by  the 
agencies  to  which  they  are  now  assigned 
on  the  basis  that  their  primary  purposes 
relate  to  education,  health,  and  com- 
merce. 

There  Is  no  more  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  establishment  of  this  Depart- 
ment will  create  friction  between  urban 
and  rural  dwellers  than  did  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  anything,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  new  Department  would 
achieve  a  happy  balance  which  has  been 
long  lacking. 

Fourth.  Objections  have  been  made 
because  some  important  urban  functions 
would  not  be  placed  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Some  have  opposed  the  plan  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  include  in  the 
functions  of  the  new  Department  such 
functions  as  assistance  for  highways,  air 
and  water  pollution,  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  others. 

The  establishment  of  the  Department 
will  provide  a  Cabinet  ofiQcer  who  can 
deal  more  effectively  with  other  Cabinet 
officers  on  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
however,  for  one  department  to  adminis- 
ter by  Itself  all  of  the  programs  affecting 
urban  areas. 

The  body  of  programs  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership  at   the   Federal   level   which   is 


needed.  Programs  of  the  Department 
for  assistance  to  urban  areas  in  compre- 
hensive planning  for  urban  land  use  and 
future  development  permit  the  localities 
themselves  and  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  to  appraise  the  need  for 
and  the  best  location  of  such  things  as 
highways,  schools,  health,  and  sanitation 
facilities. 

These  same  comprehensive  plans 
would  provide  a  basis  for  approval  by  the 
new  Department  of  various  aids  which  it 
would  administer  directly — programs  for 
urban  redevelopment  and  renewal,  com- 
mimity  facilities  planning  and  construc- 
tion, mass  transportation,  and  housing. 

The  additional  programs  which  have 
been  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  new 
Department  are  being  satisfactorily  ad- 
ministered by  the  agencies  in  which  they 
now  reside  and  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  on  the  basis  that  their  purposes 
related  primarily  to  commerce  or  health 
rather  than  to  desirable  urban  develop- 
ment as  such.  A  Cabinet  department 
will  provide  a  strengthened  mechanism 
withki  the  executive  branch  for  assur- 
ing a  proper  relationship  among  all  of 
these  programs. 

Fifth.  Groups  whose  interest  have  been 
focused  on  homebullding  have  expressed 
fear  that  the  new  department  would 
emphasize  urban  affairs  functions  to  the 
detriment  of  the  housing  functions  as- 
signed it.  There  is  no  btisis  at  all  for 
any  such  nervous  concern.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  bill  would  make  the  Govern- 
ment's principal  housing  oflacial  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  and  thus  strengthen 
the  organizational  position  of  the  hous- 
ing programs  within  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. 

Historically,  housing  has  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  other  programs  assigned 
the  present  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 
About  three-fourths  of  all  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  structures  or  our  urban 
areas  are  residential.  In  addition  to  as- 
sisting in  the  provision  of  this  housing, 
the  programs  of  the  Department  woiUd 
assist  in  planning,  financing,  and  provid- 
ing the  community  facilities  and  other 
amenities  which  are  necessary  to  serve 
and  support  housing,  including  well- 
planned  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties. 

Sixth.  Yet  another  baseless  fear  is  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  predict  that  the 
new  Department  will  emphasize  aid  to 
big  cities,  to  the  detriment  of  smaller 
communities.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in 
the  plan  which  supports  this  fear  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  substantive  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  legislation  which  ne- 
gates it.  As  has  been  emphasized  al- 
ready, the  plan  does  not  change  in  any 
way  the  programs  now  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Housing  Agency,  nor  the  re- 
lationships of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
with  other  levels  of  government  in  the 
administration  of  those  programs.  The 
Department  would  continue  to  empha- 
size aid  to  smaller  communities,  as  the 
Housing  Agency  has  done  in  the  past,  be- 
cause they  frequently  have  the  greater 
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need  and  because  Congress  has  enacted 
programs  which  authorize  such  assist- 
ance to  smaller  communities,  often  on  a 
priority  basis. 

Seventh.  Perhaps  the  gentlest  argu- 
ment against  the  plan  is  the  one  which 
assumes  that  the  existing  Housing  Agen- 
cy can  do  just  as  well  everything  that  the 
new  Department  would  do.  The  bill 
would  in  fact  do  two  vei-y  important 
things  which  need  doing  and  cannot  be 
done  without  the  plan: 

It  would  elevate  to  Cabinet  rank  the 
agency  having  primary  responsibility  for 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams; and 

It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  that  De- 
partment the  clear  authority  to  admin- 
ister effectively  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment and  to  assure  that  they  are 
properly  coordinated  with  each  other 
and  with  the  programs  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  importance  of  these  objectives 
should  not  be  minimized.  Witness  after 
witness  before  our  committee  has 
stressed  the  need  for  stronger  leadership 
in  urban  development  and  housing  at 
the  Federal  level. 

The  kind  of  leadership  we  should  seek 
cannot  be  provided  by  an  independent 
agency  head  who  is  not  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber and  who  has  only  the  power  of  gen- 
eral supervision  and  coordination  over 
two  major  constituent  agencies  whose 
powers  are  not  vested  in  the  head  of  the 
entire  agency.  A  provision  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1955. 
cited  by  some  as  constituting  a  full  grant 
of  authority  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator.  Is  simply  Inade- 
quate. It  must  be  taken  in  the  context 
of  the  statutory  limitations  on  the  pres- 
ent powers  of  the  Administrator  which 
indicate  congressional  Intention  that 
basic  program  functions,  as  distinct 
from  administrative  services,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Administrator's  direction, 
but  only  to  his  general  supervision  and 
coordination. 

This  very  limiting  phrase  is  repeated 
In  the  1955  appropriation  act  provision. 
The  phrase  in  turn  was  clearly  intended 
to  be  far  more  limited  than  the  phrase 
"Superintendence,  direction,  coordina- 
tion, and  control."  Indeed,  the  latter 
phrase  was  included  in  plan  No.  1  of  1946 
which  would  have  created  an  overall 
housing  agency  1  year  earlier,  and  this 
inclusion  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  1946 
plan.  Thus,  the  provision  most  certainly 
does  not  provide  an  adequate,  or  even 
a  very  clear,  vesting  of  responsibility. 
Also,  it  fails  to  vest  in  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator the  statutory  functions  pre- 
viously vested  in  constituent  agency  com- 
missioners. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  this  bill  Is 
an  urgently  needed  step  In  good  gov- 
ernment organization. 

The  new  Department  would  give  a 
voice  in  the  Cabinet  on  urban  and  hous- 
ing matters  so  that  proper  consideration 
and  weight  would  be  given  to  them  in  the 
overall  administration  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  would  enable  a  better  co- 
ordination of  the  interrelated  functions 
of  the  various  departments. 


The  new  Department  would  give  our 
States  and  communities  an  urgently 
needed  agency  at  the  departmental  level 
to  assist  them  in  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  local  programs  relating  to  their 
general  physical  planning  and  develop- 
ment. This  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
Department  would  be  established.  It 
would  not  be  established  on  a  geographi- 
cal basis  or  provide  a  cleavage  between 
rural  and  urban  populations.  It  would 
administer  an  especially  logical  category 
of  functions  in  the  executive  branch. 

In  no  way  whatsoever  would  the  De- 
partment extend  Federal  authority  or 
reduce  the  stature  and  position  of  the 
States  and  localities.  Instead,  history 
teaches  us  that  the  functions  of  States 
and  localities  in  this  field  would  be  stim- 
ulated and  strengthened  by  the  creation 
of  the  Department. 

The  bill  would  have  no  significant 
bearing  on  either  the  size  of  any  pro- 
grams or  the  size  of  the  organizations  ad- 
ministering them,  as  these  would  con- 
tinue to  be  fixed  in  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  In  fact,  the  internal  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  would  be  put 
on  a  sound  basis  to  permit  greater  eflH- 
ciency  and  economy,  which  should  result 
in  substantial  savings  in  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices and  in  the  cost  of  financing  the  local 
projects  which  are  being  assisted. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
better  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  to  better  serve  our  States, 
our  cities  and  towns,  and  the  people  for 
whom  they  exist.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  purposes 
of  S.  1599.  the  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. As  the  recent  Senate  di.scussions 
on  the  Omnibus  Housing  bill  clearly 
showed,  the  problems  and  projects  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  of  that  Agency 
have  reached  a  size  and  magnitude 
which  can  best  be  handled  by  a  Cabinet- 
level  department.  This  bill  will  also  go 
a  long  way  toward  more  efficient  ad- 
ministrative coordination  of  our  various 
programs  in  the  area  and  will  further 
provide  a  most  appropriate  vehicle  for 
long-range  planning  of  programs  deal- 
ing with  urban  housing  and  development 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr.  Ribi- 
coFFl  for  his  effective  and  eloquent 
leadership  in  the  management  of  this 
most  imp>ortant  measure. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  on  S.  1599  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. This  bill  has  received  the  special 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  on  which 
I  serve,  headed  by  Senator  Ribicoft.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  sit  in  on  almost 
all  of  the  hearings  that  were  held  In 
connection  with  this  bill.     The  bill   is 


not  new  to  the  Congress  or  the  Nation 
and  it  has  been  considered  for  many 
years  and  has  been  rejected  every  time 
it  has  been  considered.  After  studying 
the  bill  and  reviewing  it  carefully.  I  see 
nothing  which  would  indicate  that  Con- 
gress or  the  Nation  should  change  its 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  need  for  such  a 
department. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  only  elevates 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istration to  Cabinet  rank.  Among  the 
witnesses  that  I  heard  and  the  Senators 
that  have  discussed  this  bill.  I  find  no 
one  that  is  satisfied  with  it  or  thinks  that 
this  bill  will  accomplish  its  objective. 
Those  who  support  it  realize  that  the  bill 
only  does  one  thing  and  that  is  to  elevate 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istration to  Cabinet  rank.  It  does  not 
incorporate  the  43  programs  affecting 
urban  development  which  are  admin- 
istered by  5  executive  departments  and 
8  independent  agencies.  The  proponents 
of  this  bill  recognize  that  if  v:e  are  to 
truly  have  a  department  of  Cabinet  rank 
to  deal  with  urban  development,  it  should 
be  a  department  which  would  include 
these  43  programs  and  have  enough  au- 
thority and  ability  to  wrestle  with  the 
problems  that  the  cities  encounter.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
ponents, there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to 
pull  in  these  urban-oriented  agencies. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  criticize  it 
because  they  feel,  and  in  my  judgment 
rightly  so,  that  this  bill  is  a  "foot-in-the- 
door  approach."  It  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Federal  planners  to  acquire  control  and 
domination  of  our  cities  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  opponents  realize  that  this 
Department  will  not  have  the  authority 
to  deal  with  urban  problems  or  witii 
housing  problems  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  Consequently,  the  social  planners 
must  immediately  start  the  drive  to  ac- 
cumulate the  control  and  power  over  the 
other  agencies  and  departments  which 
affect  urban  development  and  housing. 

Those  who  support  the  creation  of  a 
new  Cabinet-level  department  predicate 
their  belief  and  support  in  such  a  depart- 
ment on  the  erroneous  presumption  that 
the  problems  of  urban  areas  are  likely 
to  be  better  solved  by  Federal  aid  and 
attention  of  Cabinet  rank  than  they  can 
be  solved  by  the  present  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  who  is  leading  the 
fight  for  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
stated  at  the  hearings: 

I  would  like  to  see  It  (referring  to  the  De- 
partment) established,  but  if  It  is  ^oing  to  be 
established,  let  us  establish  a  department 
that  can  really  do  a  Job  for  America. 

Senator  Ribicoff  Is  wise  enough  to 
realize  that  the  bill  in  its  present  terms 
and  under  its  present  scope  cannot  begin 
to  deal  with  the  problems  that  the  cities 
have  and  that  by  elevating  the  HHFA  the 
problem  will  not  be  solved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bill 
Is  basically  the  same  bill  that  was  before 
the  Congress  In  1961,  the  difference  being 
that  the  words  have  been  reshuffled.  In 
1961  It  was  called  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  instead  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  we  now  call  it.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  change  is  to  put  Fed- 
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eral  priority  on  housing,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  it  does  not  encompass  the 
Federal  Government's  largest  agency 
dealing  with  housing.  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administration  has  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration which  are  responsible  for  a 
little  over  500,000  units  per  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  housing  agencies  ex- 
cluded from  the  proposed  Cabinet-rank 
Department;  namely,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  system  and  the  VA  home  loan 
program,  are  responsible  for  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  units.  Consequently,  you 
can  see  by  this  comparison  that  this  De- 
partment as  proposed  would  not  begin  to 
put  Federal  priority  on  the  housing  of 
the  Nation. 

I  oppose  this  bill,  not  because  the  bill 
is  inadequate  and  is  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  even  begin  to  touch  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities,  but  because  I  leel  that 
it  creates  a  serious  threat  to  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  not  wise  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment whose  sole  purpose  is  to  deal  with 
the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation.  This 
process  will  elevate  and  stimulate  the 
direct  association  of  the  Federal  and  city 
governments,  thus  bypassing  the  State 
government  entirely.  Encouragement  of 
the  city-Federal  relationship  would  be  a 
definite  setback  at  this  time  when  the 
States  and  localities  are  beginning  to 
move  closer  together  in  policy  and  per- 
formance. The  States  now  are  begin- 
ning to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  city 
and  are  beginning  to  recognize  their  role 
and  their  responsibilities.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  afford  to  v^caken  that 
relationship  by  substituting  the  city- 
Federal  relationship. 

The  elevating  of  the  HHFA  to  a  de- 
partment of  Cabinet  status  deals  with 
structure,  not  substance,  and  with  symp- 
toms, not  causes.  It  gives  It  no  new  au- 
thority and  gives  It  no  broader  purpose. 
It  does  nothing  to  really  solve  the 
problems  that  are  experienced  by  cities 
other  than  what  It  already  has.  I  have 
been  one  who  has  supported  the  attempt 
to  reorganize  the  Government  and  to 
bring  more  efficiency  to  Its  operations, 
but  this  is  not  a  streamlining  effort. 

The  social  planners  have  long  en- 
couraged the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
They  have  done  so  because  thsy  believe 
in  the  centralization  of  all  control  over 
our  cities.  They  believe  that  by  en- 
hancing this  relationship  they  will 
weaken  the  States'  responsibilities  In 
governing  the  cities  and  thus  they  can 
further  eliminate  and  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  been  so  great  In  the  past 
years.  ^ 

I  do  not  think  that  urban  development 
can  be  handled  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
economic  and  social  conditions  that 
make  a  city  what  it  Is  should  not  be 
manipulated  by  the  Federal  social 
planners  who  try  to  regulate  the  city  by 
Its  buildings  and  land  as  proposed  in  this 
bill.  The  people  are  the  Important 
element  of  a  city  and  I  think  that  people 
can  best  be  advised,  counseled,  and  edu- 
cated through  an  approach  at  the  local 
level  rather  than  from  the  centralized 
bureaucrats  of  Washington. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
my  distinguished  friend  and  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  oppose  establishment  of  a  Federal  De- 
partment for  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, as  proposed  in  S.  1599  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill. 

There  are  numerous*  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  the  proposal.  Any  of  these 
reasons  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  vot- 
ing against  the  bill. 

Two  of  these  reasons  are  discussed  in  a 
statement  I  made  August  9,  and  they  are 
backed  up  by  tables  showing  expendi- 
tures, personnel  and  payroll  situations  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
statement  and  these  tables  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


As  I  said,  this  statement  is  confined  to 
only  two  of  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill: 

1.  A  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  proposed,  had  better  be 
called  a  department  of  backdoor  spending 
and  contingent  liabilities;  and 

2.  We  have  had  experience  with  a  new  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
If  the  proposed  new  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  should  expand  to  a 
degree  comparable  with  the  bulging  dimen- 
sions of  the  HEW,  the  new  Housing  and 
Urban  Agency  would  be  a  $225  billion  Depart- 
ment in  13  years. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BACKDOOR  SPENDING  AND 
CONTINGENT  LIABlLfriES 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  be  composed  of  existing 
agencies  and  programs  generally  referred  to 
as  follows : 

1.  Urban  renewal  programs  (loans  and 
grants  for  slum  clearance) ; 

2.  College  housing  program  (long-term 
low-interest  construction  loans); 

3.  Public  facility  loan  program  (long-term 
low-interest  loans  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties including  some  loans  for  mass  transpor- 
tation) ; 

4.  Housing  for  the  elderly  (long-term  low- 
interest  loans  for  rental  housing  and  related 
facilities) ; 

5.  Open  space  land  program  (grants  for 
land  acquisition): 

6.  Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Operations 
(including  inactive  disaster  loans  and  in- 
surance program ) ; 

7.  Rehabilitation  loan  program  (low  Inter- 
est rat€  loans  to  rehabilitate  properties  to 
conform  to  code  requirements) ; 

8.  Urb.in  mass  transportation  (loans  and 
grants  for  facilities  and  equipment) ; 

9.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(support  of  mortgage  market  through  direct 
purchases); 

10.  Federal  Housing  Administration  (in- 
surance of  private  loans  for  construction  and 
repair  of  residential  housing) ; 

11.  Public  Housing  Administration  (grants 
and  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  for  local 
public  housing  projects);  and 

12.  Other  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  activities  Including  research,  plan- 
ning, and  demonstration  projects,  etc. 

Backdoor  spending 
Authority  to  spend  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  Federal  bonds,  under  contract  authoriza- 
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tions.  and  out  of  revolving  funds— all  out- 
side of  effective  appropriation  control— are 
among  the  readily  recognizable  forms  of 
backdoor  spending. 

Every  major  program  and  agency  proposed 
to  be  consolidated  into  the  new  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  spends 
through  the  backdoor.  Their  total  spend- 
ing authority  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  esti- 
mated at  $15.7  billion,  and  all  but  some  $400 
million  Is  through  the  backdoor. 

Contingent  liabilities 
Contingent  liabilities  (against  the  Federal 
Government)  are  what  the  term  implies 
The  Federal  Treasury  must  pay  off  if  and 
when  certain  contingencies  develop  Fed- 
eral insurance  and  guarantees  of  housing 
mortgages  are  prime  e.xamples. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965,  programs 
and  agencies  proposed  to  be  consolidated  In 
the  new  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment had  used  the  public  credit  to  un- 
derwrite outstanding  mortgages  and  other 
contingent  liabilities  to  a  total  of  about  $53 
billion. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
unlimited  authority  to  increase  the  con- 
tingent liabilities  against  the  Federal 
Treasury  In  the  form  of  insured  housing 
mortgages,  and  the  Public  Housing  Admin! 
istration  has  unused  authority  to  create  ad- 
ditional contingent  liabilities  in  guaranteed 
local  bond  issues  for  construction  of  new 
low-rent  public  housing  units. 

There  Is  ample  reason  to  call  this  pro- 
posed new  Department  a  department  of  back- 
door spending  and  contingent  liabilities. 

A    $225    BILLION    DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  the  newest  Federal  Department 
The  HEW  Department  was  etablished  in  April 
1953.    It  had  Its  12th  anniversary  this  spring. 

HEW    DEPARTMENT 

During  fiscal  year  1953  the  programs  and 
agencies  which  became  components  of  the 
new  HEW  Department  spent  $1.9  billion- 
they  employed  40.264  people,  and  their  coml 
blned  payroll  costs  totaled,  $170,133  000 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  beginning  last  July  l 
the  President's  budget  estimates  that  HEw' 
In  its  13th  anniversary  year,  will  spend  $7  8 
bUUon,  that  It  will  employ  88,702  people,  and 
that  Its  payroll  costs  will  total  $650,543  000 

In  short,  during  13  years  since  their  con- 
solidation Into  a  Federal  Department,  HEW 
components  have  Increased  their  combined 
expenditures  more  than  300  percent:  their 
employment  has  more  than  doubled  and 
their  payroll  posts  have  nearly  quadrupled. 

HOUSING^  AND    URBAN     DEPARTMENT 

The  President's  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1965  shows  $15.7  billion  was  available 
for  expenditure  through  programs  and  agen- 
cies proposed  to  be  consolidated  into  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965.  the 
budget  estimates  that  these  programs  and 
agencies  had  outstanding  direct  and  Insured 
loans  totaling  $59.2  bUllon. 

Taking  probable  duplications  Into  account. 
It  may  be  estimated  that  these  agencies  as 
of  June  30.  1965,  were  the  custodians  of 
spending  authority  and  outstanding  direct 
and  Insured  loans  totaling  approximately 
$75  billion.  =>      *-*-  J 

GROWTH 

The  record  shows  that  HEW.  the  newest 
of  the  Federal  Departments,  Increased  ex- 
penditures more  than  300  percent  In  13  years 
as  a  Department,  more  than  doubled  Its 
employment,  and  nearly  quadrupled  Its 
payroll  costs. 

If  the  proposed  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should  be  es- 
tabllshed,  and  If  It  should  equal  HEW's 
growth  rate.  It  would  be  a  $225  billion 
Department  by  fiscal  year  1978. 
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[Dollars  in  thousands] 

Expenditures 

Payroll  and  e 

mployment 

Program 

Programs 

traasferred 

toUEW,> 

fiscal  year 

1063 

Depart- 
ment of 
HEW. 

1966 
(estimated) 

Change 

Fiscal  year  1953 

Fiscal  year  1066 
(estimated) 

Change 

Payroll 
obliga- 
tions 

Average 
employ- 
ment 

Payroll 
obliga- 
tions' 

Average 
employ- 
ment 

Payroll 
obliga- 
tions* 

Average 

employ. 

ment 

Food  and  DruK  AdmlnLstration: 

Salaries  and  exoenses 

$5*767 

$48,372 

7.339 

-77 

-|-$42, 615 
-1-7,330 
-1.196 

$4,766 

886 

$33,663 

4.043 

+$28,897 

+3. 157 

'RiiilHtnira  aiiH  ffiri1ifcip4 

1.119 

817 

166 

1.766 
07 

228 
0 

4-039 

+97 

+62 

AHtaikv^  ATiii  rpimhiirspiTiPQts 

+9 

Subtotal  Food  and  Drue  Administration 

6.8T7 

65.634 

+48.767 

6.683 

1.052 

35.616 

4.280 

+29,033 

+3,228 

Office  of  Education: 

Expansion  and  unprovement,  vocational  edacatlon 

Vlicrlv»r  pHiirfttinn  inpilitip^  CAQstriiction 

18,321 

178.400 

165,000 

11,060 

37,000 

321.000 

47,000 

360,000 

16,700 

14.000 

400 

1,750 

22,138 

8,000 

600,000 

100,000 

2,660 

7,117 

10 

-f-160.079 

-1-166.000 

-1-9.470 

-f  37, 000 

-1-256.044 

-88,186 

-1-360,000 

-1-15, 700 

-1-14,000 

-H400 

-1-1,750 

-1-18,917 

+8.000 

+600.000 
+100.000 

Further  endowment  of  agricultural  and  mecbaoic  arts... 

2.480 

T*ftvmpnf<  tn  srhrtol  districls 

66.056 
136.186 

443 

674 

103 
108 

-443 

-614 

-103 

60 

7 

-101 

ITHiirMtinnnl  rptvnrrh    fnrplffn  ciiiTpncv  nroiEram 

3,221 

2.681 

438 

15.289 
805 

1.603 
76 

4-12,708 
+806 

+1,165 

4-76 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  (proposed  legisla- 

Tlitrhpr  pfliirRtinn  fnrnnfMpd  Ipirislj^llon^ 

Colleges  for  ai?Ticulture  and  mechanic  arts  (permanent), . 

2,660 
7.111 

+6 
+10 

204 

10 

+204 

+19 

Subtotal,  Office  of  Education 

234,825 

1,792,015 

+1,557,190 

3,098 

649 

16,358 

1.705 

+12.660 

4-1.0.56 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

22.246 

119,000 

41,200 

2,420 

3,375 

7,000 

+96.755 

+41.200 

+2.420 

+2,662 

+7.000 

117 

24 

-117 

-24 

Tip«»ftrrh  nnti  trninin^ 

Urutpial  fnrofcm  nirrpnrv  nrmrrftm 

Salaries  and  expenses— - 

723 

671 

93 

2,765 

260 

+2.194 

+176 

Improvements  in  vocational  rehabilitation   (proposed 

Subtotal,  Vocational  Rebabilitation  Administratloa. 

22.969 

172,996 

+160,027 

688 

117 

2,765 

269 

+2, 077 

+152 

Public  Health  Service: 

Riiilfilitir^  And  fArilitlAS 

27,481 

4,091 
57,063 
49. 378 
59,001 
14,998 
10,296 

7.795 

20.492 

232.400 

37,000 

1,000 
14.438 
23.424 

9,035 

6. 874 
20,866 
38,974 
80,000 
64,650 

6,900 
62,800 
11,200 
93,355 
63,649 

6,405 

42,062 

132,487 

4,000 

182, 028 

15,000 
118.890 

19,204 
107,910 

67,656 

83,208 
47,000 

4,200 
1,000 

+27,481 

+4,091 
+57.083 
+43. 378 
+59.001 

+6.919 
+382 

+7.795 

+20.492 

+122,244 

+37,000 

+  1.000 
+  14.438 
+23,424 

+9,035 

+5. 574 
+20,866 
+38,974 
+80.000 
+20,688 

+3,834 
+38,677 
+11,200 
4-93,355 
+63,649 

+6,405 

+42,062 

+  113,107 

+4,000 

+171, 242 

+  15,000 
+105.839 

+  17,458 
-f-107,910 

+67,656 

+83,208 
+47,000 

+4.200 
+1.000 

1,406 
7.424 
11.818 
2.803 
2.230 
6,264 
2.240 
1.274 
2,786 
433 

167 

882 
l.Wi3 
324 
291 
914 
246 
154 
283 
40 

+1,405 
+7,424 
+6.940 
+2.803 

+629 
+2.347 
4-2,240 
+1,274 
+1,683 

+433 

+167 

Phronir  disensps  and  health  of  ased                              

+K82 

Commuiiirahle  disease  activities              .-—--« 

6.000 

4,878 

1.035 

4-628 

Communitv  health  Dractice  and  research 

+324 

Control  of  tuberculosis      ..... 

8,079 
9,914 

i.7oi 

2,917 

367 
614 

-»5 

Control  of  venereal  diseases     

+300 

4-246 

Nursing  services  and  resources 

+154 

Hospitiil  ronstruction  activities. 

iio,  156 

1.103 

173 

+110 

+40 

1.709 
4,494 
2.716 
1.709 
6,774 
12,878 

198 
667 
354 
214 
812 
1.703 

4-1.709 
+4,494 
+2. 716 
+1.709 
+5,774 
+12,878 

4-198 

Air  pollution                    -  .  --. 

4-567 

Etivironrnental  eiiRirieeriiiR  and  sanitation ....... 

4-354 

Oocunatioiirtl  hoaltli                                           .  . 

-214 
--812 

Radiolozical  health                                      -  

W;itpr  siinnlv  and  water  ooUution  control 

+1,703 

Hospital  and  medical  care..  

33,062 

3,066 

24.123 

30,605 

2.708 

13.662 

7.025 

562 

3.661 

44,159 
6,280 

37.303 

759 

2,417 

1,446 

2,333 

2,108 
12.226 

6.672 
660 

6.524 
127 
257 
165 
299 

233 
1.416 

+13.664 
+2.572 

+23,651 

+759 

+2.417 

4-1,446 

+2,333 

+2,108 
+0,447 

-353 

Foreiim  Quarantine  service      . 

4-98 

Indian  health  activities  (fiscal  year  1963  estimated) 

Ponstniction  of  Indian  health  facilities 

+1.873 

4-127 

4-257 

Kationul  Institute  of  Oenerul  Medical  Sciences 

4-165 

Blolocic  stiindiirds 

+299 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 

+233 

National  Ciinccr  Institute... . ...— 

19,380 

2.779 

640 

+866 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

10,786 

1.221 

210 

11,236 

1.291 

+  10,014 

+1,072 

f^nncfnipf  inn  nf  rnrnninnitv  mpntiil  health  centers 

National  Heart  Institute                                   

13,061 

1,746 

1,686 

956 

1,737 

2.260 

113 

326 

176 
313 

477 

10 

6,342 
2,528 
5.640 
5,618 

5,634 

743 

301 
614 
703 

708 

+4,757 
+1.572 
4-3,903 
+3.358 

+5,521 

+418 

National  lastitute  of  Dental  Research 

4-126 

Xational  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

4-301 

National  Institut*'  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness.                  

+226 
+689 

Oruntc  fnr  onnstriirtinn  nf  hpalth  rpspnrch  fflcllitles 

facilitv 

Natinn'\\  Institiitps  of  Ilpiilth  ni!ina£em.ent  fund    . 

29,663 

4,420 

+29,663 
-3,506 

+4,420 

Operating  cxi>t'nsos.  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Snipntifip  art ivifip'?  ovprspfis    forplCTi  oiiiTpnrv  nroffram 

16.417 

-16,417 
-1-5,300 
4-7,300 
4-4.960 
+6,216 
4-3,246 
+8,000 
+58,000 
+12,000 

3.606 

886 

-S86 

6,300 
7,300 
4,960 
7,300 
6,600 
8.000 
58,000 
12,000 

3.031 
2.262 

377 
302 

+3,031 

4-2.262 

4-377 

NAtinnu.1  Lihrarv  of  Medicine 

4-302 

1.065 
3,354 

Salarips  and  pxnenses   Office  of  Surzeon  General.. 

3.126 

572 

6,220 
1,818 

549 

177 

+2,005 
+  1,818 

-23 

4-177 
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Increases  in  Federal  expenditures  and  employment  in  HEW  agencies  and  programs  during  1st  IS  years '  (fiscal  years  1953-66)  under  the 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 

Expenditures 

Payroll  and  employment 

Program 

Programs 
transferred 
toHEW.» 
fiscal  year 
1953 

Depart- 
ment of 
HEW. 

fiscal  year 
1966 

(estimated) 

Change 

Fiscal  year  1953 

Fiscal  year  1966 
(estimated) 

Change 

Payroll 
obliga- 
tions 

Average 
employ- 
ment 

Payroll 
obliga- 
tions' 

Average 
employ- 
ment 

Payroll 
obliga- 
tions* 

Average 
employ- 
ment 

Public  Health  Service— Continued 

$16, 152 

3,780 

1,106 

12.406 

1.264 

16 

-$16, 152 

-3,780 

-1.106 

-12,406 

-1,264 

-17 

$2,628 

3,082 

406 

47 

608 

653 

66 

29 

-$2,628 

-3,082 

-406 

-47 

-508 

—563 

Disease  and  sanitation  investigation,  etc.,  Alaska 

—66 

-20 

-$1 

48 

14 

$65 
4,606 
4,319 

326 
6,662 

12 
661 
635 

48 
629 

+17 

+4,606 

4-4,238 

4-164 

+5,662 

-2 

+661 

Rprvff*  and  sunnlv  fund            .  . .........»....— 

-104 
-25 

-8 

-11 

332 

+96 

+14 

+332 

81 
172 

20 
41 

4-616 

Workinir  ranltal  fiind   narcotic  hosnitals       ...»..—. 

4-7 

4-620 

Subtotal,  Public  Health  Service 

295,716 

1,946,602 

+1,660,887 

81,300 

18,183 

268,857 

36,234 

+187,657 

+18.061 

8t.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

2.460 
933 

8.600 

2.200 

3 

+6,040 

+1,267 

+3 

9,029 

2,492 

22,704 

3,869 

+13,675 

+1.377 

AHwanpp^  And  reimhnrsements 

169 

26 

+169 

+26 

Subtotal.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital - 

3,393 

10,703 

+7.310 

9,029 

2,492 

22,863 

3,894 

+13.834 

+1.402 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses,  OASI  trust  fund... 

(65,150) 

(355.966) 

(7,245) 

60,000 

-161 

(+290,816) 
(+7,245) 
+60,000 
-161 
-273 
-899 
-213 

64,081 

14,133 

250,721 

36,462 

+196.640 

+21.310 

3,066 

464 

+3.966 
-164 

-737 
-279 
+583 

4-454 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

RiiTw^rwicInn  Af  Kpdpral  O.rpdit  TTninns 

273 
899 
213 

164 

737 
279 

34 

168 

42 

-34 

-168 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Commissioner 

AdTTflnc^^  And  reimhiirsempnts                                     ..... 

-42 

683 

124 

+124 

Subtotal,  Social  Security  Administration 

1.385 

59,839 

+58,454 

66,261 

14.367 

266,269 

36,030 

+200,018 

+21.663 

WeUare  Administration: 

1,329,933 

3,  242, 100 

300 

6,236 

161,000 

3,994 

8,000 

663 

1,800 

800 

1,258 

33,670 

100,000 

114,000 

26,000 

+1, 912, 167 

4-300 

+4,696 

+119,497 

+2.431 

+aooo 

+663 
+1,800 

4-800 

+1,268 

+33, 670 

+100,000 

4-114,000 

4-26,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Family  Services 

1,639 

31,503 

1,663 

1,441 

263 

^228 

624 

+3,787 

+261 

!>AlArip<i  and  pxnpnsps   Children's  Bureau              --- 

1,260 

217 

3,367 
398 
620 

327 
36 
48 

+2. 117 
+398 
4-620 

+110 

+36 

+48 

034 
483 

86 
80 

+034 
+483 

+86 

+86 

Proposed  legislation: 

Improvement  of  medical  care  for  needy  children 

1 

22 

3 

+K 

+3 

Subtotal.  Welfare  Administration 

1,364,638 

3,688,720 

+2,324,082 

2,601 

480 

10, 052 

1,104 

+8,261 

+624 

Special  institutions: 

175 

2,916 

437 

90 

2,875 

1,862 

17 

909 
4,614 
2,250 
1,100 
10,860 
7.120 

+734 
+1,598 
+1,813 
4-1,010 
+7,975 
+5,258 
-17 

2,804 
413 

844 
111 

6,554 
2,289 

1,086 
292 

+3,750 
+1,876 

+242 
-181 

Salarips  and  exnenses    Oallaudet  College       . 

3,700 

986 

13,942 

2,040 

+10,242 

+1,064 

P1an«  and  QnApifipfltinnfi    T-TnwArd  TTniversitv 

Subtotal,  special  institutions 

8,372 

26,743 

+18, 371 

6,917 

1,941 

22,785 

3.418 

+16,868 

+1,477 

General  administration  and  other: 

888 

3,762 

(483) 

3.125 

1,874 

(1,326) 

1,045 

1,430 

(879) 

12,000 

+2,874 

(+483) 

+3, 125 

+146 

(+1.326) 

+861 

+1.072 

(+879) 

+12,000 

-2.163 

-14 

1,085 

209 

3,666 

358 

+2,671 

+140 

2,995 
2,683 

311 
367 

+2,995 
+704 

+311 

Offirv*  of  Flftld  Administration         . . 

1.728 

1,970 

416 

-» 

Limitation   payable   from   OASI  trust  fund   and 

184 
358 

142 

776 

26 
119 

854 
2,017 

00 
208 

+712 
+1,241 

+74 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Oflice  of  the  General  Counsel 

T  Iriilfatii^n  noTTahla  frnm   O  A  fit  and   FDA  fnndA 

+80 

216 

21 

4-216 

-636 

+1,851 

+460 

+21 

2.163 
-84 

636 
469 

96 
118 

-06 

Workinc  canltal  fund              . _..•_--....••-—••.... 

-98 

2,310 
460 

366 

48 

+248 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

4-48 

Rnhtotftl    p^pnprftl  5v1mintiitration  and  Other .. 

6,226 
368 

23,138 

+17.912 
-368 

4,977 

963 

16.180 

1,768 

+10,204 

+786 

Miscellaneous:  Consolidated  working  funds 

Total 

1.943,766 

7,776,388 

+6,832,623 

170,133 

40,264 

650,643 

88,702 

4-48a410 

+48,438 

'  Changes  in  agency  and  program  titles  since  1953  have  been  taken  into  account  and 
as  far  as  possible  necessary  adjustments  have  been  made  for  comparative  purposes. 
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Unexpended  balances,  new  obligational  authority,  expenditures  and  employment,  fiscal  year  1965  {estimated)  showing  direct  and  insured 

loans  estimated  to  be  outstanding  as  of  the  end  of  the  year 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Program 


Office  of  Administrator: 

Salaries  and  expenses -- - - 

Limitation  on  nonadniinistratlve  expenses — -- 

Urban  planning  grants  

Urban  studies  and  housing  research 

Federal-State  training  programs  (proposed) 

Fellowships  for  city  planning  and  urban  studies 

Open  spare  land  grants: 

Administrative  expenses 

Contract  authorization. .   .- 

Appropriation  to  liciuidate - ..- 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  programs: 

Administrative  expenses - — - 

Contract  authorization.. — 

Appropriation  to  liquidate 

Housing  studies:  Contract  authorization - 

College  liousing  loans: 

Authorization  to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts - 

Revolving  an<i  management  fund — - 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Public  facility  loans: 

Authorization  to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts 

Revolving  and  managcnu-nt  fund 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Public  works  planning: 

Curri'nt  appropriation 

Revolving  and  management  fund 

Liquidating  prugranis: 

Revolving  and  management  fund 

Limitation  on  ailministrative  expenses 

Urban  renewal- 

Authorization  to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts... 

Contract  authorization 

Appropriations  to  liquidate 

Revolving  and  management  fund 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund 

Current  appropriation 

Revolving  and  management  fund 

Community  disposal  o|)erations:  Operations  fund 

Urban  mass  transportation: 

Current  appropriation 

Revolving  fund  - 

Housing  for  elderly  or  handicapped: 

Current  appropriation 

Rpvolvin?  funil 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Flood  indemnity  operations-  Authorization  to  expend  from  public 
debt  receipts 


Subtotal,  Otnce  of  Administrator. 


Federal  National  Mortgage  Association: 
Secondary  market  ojierations: 

Authorization  to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts. 

Trustfund - 

Special  iissistance  functions: 

Authorization  to  ex[)end  from  public  debt  receipts. 

Revolving  fund 

Management  liijuid  iting  functions: 

Authorization  to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts. 

Revolving  fund - 

Government  mortgage  liquidation  fund: 

Revolving  fund 

Aids  to  private  housing 

Veterans'  readjustment  benefits — 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.... 


Expenditiu*  availability 


Unextended 

balances 
start  of  year 


11,850 


27,890 
220 


45.110 


4,134 

"'2.'666 

828,612 
63,244 


489,271 
14.  174 


20,437 
1,735 


589,759 
2,911,220 


339,364 


2,024 


196,447 
500.000 


6.  037.  997 


Subtotal,  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 


Federal  Housing  Administration: 

Revolvin?  fund 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.. ... 
Limitation  on  nonadministrative  expenses. 
Advances  and  reimbursements - 


Subtotal  Federal  Housing  Administration.. 


Public  Housing  Administration: 

Low-rent  jMiblic  housing  program: 

Annual  contributions,  appropriations 

Administrative  ex|i«"ns«'s,  appropriations 

Atittiorizalion  to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts. 

Revolving  fund 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Limitation  on  nonadministrative  expenses 

Advances  and  reimbursements 


Subtotal,  Public  Housing  Administration.. 
Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 


2, 365. 360 
(13, 166) 

2, 043. 561 
9,412 

147,222 
25,196 


New  obli- 
gational 
authority 


$16,385 

(3,375) 

13,675 

397 

5,050 

515 

273 
25,000 
(14,727) 

47 
5,000 
(1.228) 


410.000 
"(1,975) 


(1.270) 
14,000 


(114) 


1, 425. 000 
(230,000) 


10,180 


65,300 


25,000 
"'(950) 


2.015.822 


150,000 


4,590,751 


1.0P1.604 


1,091,604 


1.500.000 
95.860 


1.  605.  869 


13,316,222 


Total 


$18,235 

(3,375) 

41,565 

617 

5,050 

515 

273 
70,116 
(14.727) 

47 
9,134 
(1.228) 
2,500 

1,  aw,  612 
63.244 
(1,075) 

489.271 
14,174 
(1,270) 

14.000 
20,437 

1.7.15 
(114) 

589, 759 

4. 336. 220 

(230. 000) 

339,364 

10,180 

2,024' 

65,300 


25.000 
196, 447 
(950) 

500,000 


8.0,53.819 


2, 365. 360 
(13, 166) 

2, 193. 561 
9,412 

147,222 
25,196 


Expendi- 
tures 


$15,500 


20,000 
500 

1,650 
15 


14,000 
1,600 

229,299 

41,211 

3,430 
-3, 564 

309.776 

976 
-25 

16,190 
45,365 


695,823 


}      - 


(8,600) 


150,000 


(10.085) 
(79,  775) 


214,000 
16,352 


(16.  :{52) 
(1.440) 


230. 352 


2,  396, 174 


(8,600) 


4, 740, 751 


1.091.604 
(10,085) 
(79.  775) 


1.091.  G04 


214,000 

la  352 

1,500.000 

95,860 

(16.352) 

(1.440) 


1. 826,  221 


15,712.306 


-42,460 

515, 060 
-50,000 


Outstanding 

direct  and 
insured  loans 


>  $1,933,  451 


>  181, 595 


'  10. 185 


■181,498 


>776 


16,000 


198,466 


2,410,971 


-16,400 
-8,200 


-632, 140 


-108,610 


-10&610 


220,599 


220.509 


175.  772 


'1,981,738 
>  975, 968 

•  1,050,891 


Personal  services 


Obligations 


$27,464 


27.464 


4, 008, 697 


«  47, 622, 681 


47. 622. 581 


■44.609 
«  6, 113,000 


6. 167. 609 


69. 199,  758 


Average  em- 
ployment 


2,901 


2,901 


7,072 


7,072 


a  603 

63,750 

710 


72.963 


13,543 
896 
125 


14,564 


122.063 


960 


960 


911 

7, 920 

86 


8.917 


1,443 

1011 
12 


1.555 
14.3;« 


1  Direct  loans.       » Trust  fimd  direct  loans.       » Insured  and  guaranteed  loans. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  vote  on  this  bill  I  want  to 
close  by  leaving  the  Senate  with  the 
thought  that  we  in  this  Congress  have  an 
opportunity  to  record  for  history  that  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  we  were  able  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  establish  effective 
governmental  machinei-y  to  fill  those 
needs. 

That  is  the  only  Issue  before  us. 

This  bill  creates  no  new  spending  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  adds  no  new  authority  not 
now  provided  in  law. 

All  it  does  is  take  a  loose  collection 
of  agencies  which  were  thrown  together 
many  years  ago  and  bind  them  in  a  logi- 
cal grouping  of  functions  headed  by  a 
Cabinet  officer.  And  in  doing  so  it  rec- 
ognizes that  the  problems  of  American 
communities — large  and  small — are  im- 
portant enough  to  have  representation  at 
the  Cabinet  table. 

Failure  to  establish  this  Department 
now  is  failure  to  recognize  what  Amer- 
ica is  and  will  become  as  the  years  go  by. 
To  say  that  we  are  an  urban  Nation  is 
not  to  detract  from  rural  America  which 
has  contributed  and  v.'ill  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 
To  say  that  we  are  an  urban  Nation  is 
not  to  detract  from  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  small  villages  and  hamlets 
that  dot  our  land,  out  of  which  have 
come  our  greatest  leaders  and  thinkers 
and  doers.  Three  of  the  past  four  Amer- 
ican Presidents  were  "smalltown  boys" 
and  we  all  know  that  they  did  quite  well 
in  the  big  city. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  to  forget  sec- 
tionalism— to  forget  statistical  defini- 
tions— and  to  think  of  the  need  for  a 
more  efficient,  more  coordinated  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  affecting  the  home- 
towns of  every  one  of  us — be  it  large  or 
small.  The  dictionary  definition  of  the 
word  "urban"  makes  no  distinction  about 
size — nor  should  we. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  raised 
for  years  against  this  proposal  have  been 
met  by  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  We  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States;  we  upgrade  the  housing  func- 
tion; we  encourage  private  enterprise; 
we  establish  coordination  machinery ;  we 
make  it  clear  that  all  programs  will  be 
administered  fairly  without  regard  to  the 
size  or  location  of  the  municipality. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
cite  once  again  why  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
needed. 

First,  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States  is  expanding  at  an  ex- 
plosive rate.  When  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  only  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  in  urban  areas;  today  this  has 
grown  to  70  percent;  and  between  today 
and  the  year  2000  more  than  80  percent 
of  our  population  increase  will  occur  in 
urban  areas. 

Second,  this  massive  expansion  in  ur- 
ban population  has  created,  and  will 
continue  to  create,  enormous  and  com- 
plex problems  for  cities  and  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  States.  Their  financial  re- 
sources are  often  inadequate  to  provide 
the  new  facilities  needed,  and  their  polit- 
ical jurisdictions  in  many  instances  are 
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too  limited  to  permit  areawide  solutions. 
The  Federal  Government  increasingly 
has  been  called  ui>on  to  work  as  a  part- 
ner with  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  with  private  interests,  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Third.  The  magnitude  and  impact  of 
these  problems,  and  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  solve  them,  is  now 
so  great  as  to  require  administration  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government.  Basic 
criteria  for  departmental  status  include 
(1)  administration  of  a  wide  range  of 
permanent  and  complex  programs  di- 
rected toward  a  common  purpose  of  great 
national  importance,  and  (2)  concern 
with  policies  and  programs  requiring 
frequent  Presidential  direction  and  rep- 
resentation at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Government.  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  clearly 
meets  these  tests. 

Fourth.  There  should  be,  within  the 
Cabinet,  the  highest  council  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  leading  interests  of  the  Nation: 
housing  and  urban  development.  Cabi- 
net rank  is  necessary  to  give  proper 
weight  to  those  interests  among  the  over- 
all interests  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  reason  given  by  President  Lincoln 
for  establishing  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  that  agriculture  was  a  lead- 
ing interest  of  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  a  fo- 
cal point  through  which  the  policies 
affecting  housing  and  urban  development 
are  coordinated  and  correlated  with  the 
programs  and  policies  of  other  executive 
departments.  Just  as  the  Secretaries  of 
such  Departments  as  Treasury,  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
speak  for  the  President  and  exercise 
powerful  influence  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  them  throughout  the 
entire  executive  branch,  so  the  new  Sec- 
retary would  be  expected,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  to  exercise  leadership 
at  the  direction  of  the  President  in  co- 
ordinating Federal  activities  affecting 
housing  and  urban  development. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  historic  oc- 
casion. The  establishment  of  an  exec- 
utive department  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  In  this  176th  year  of  our  Re- 
public the  President's  Cabinet  consists 
of  only  10  members.  Today  we  take  a 
step  to  add  an  11th.  Twelve  years  have 
passed  since  a  new  department  was 
established.  Prior  to  that  40  years  had 
elapsed  with  no  additions  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  depart- 
ment has  been  surrounded  in  contro- 
versy. Now  with  its  imminent  estab- 
lishment, we  should  all — big  city  and 
small,  urban  and  rural — join  together  in 
helping  the  agency  work  to  build  a  bet- 
ter and  stronger  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  6927,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6927)  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee was  discharged  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  contained  in  S.  1599,  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fttlbright],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent  on 

official  business. 

y 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGmxsoN]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annovmced — yeas  57, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[No.  206  Leg.) 
TEAS— 57 


NATS— 33 

Allott 

Fannin 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell,  S.C. 

Bible 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Sparbnan 

Curtis 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stennls 

Dlrlcsen 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Williams.  Del. 

Ktvln 

Pearson 

Toiing,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Cooper 

Hart 

McQee 

dotton 

Magnuson 

MUler 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

P\Ubrlght 

McCleUan 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Moss 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bass 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.Pen 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Church 

McGovern 

Scott 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Smith 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Gore 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J 

Harris 

Montoya 

Yarbo  rough 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6927)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
1599,  which  is  the  Senate  version  of  the 
housing  and  urban  development  bill,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senate  on  its  speedy 
and  yet  complete  consideration  of  the 
bill  creating  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  This  legisla- 
tion is  of  major  importance  in  coordinat- 
ing governmental  action  at  all  levels  with 
respect  to  the  sound  development  of  our 
urban  communities  and  metropolitan 
areas  in  which  so  many  of  this  Nation's 
people  live  and  work.  My  special  com- 
mendations go  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  Obviously,  his  experi- 
ence as  Secretary  of  the  relatively  re- 
cently  created  Department  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  has  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  presenting  this  meas- 
ure. He  managed  the  bill  with  un- 
matched skill  and  experience.  He 
rightly  deserves  the  thanks  and  credit 
of  this  body  and  the  many  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  of  this  country  for 
his  efforts. 

Great  and  deserved  credit  also  must 
go,  among  others,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  whose  earlier  and 
consistent  contributions  were  many. 
Again,  I  commend  them  and  the  Senate. 


INCREASE  IN  BASIC  PAY  FOR 
MEIVIBERS  OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  528,  House  bill  9075. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9075)  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables : 


"Pay  grade 


O-lO' 

0-9 --- 

0-8 

0-7 

o-« 

0-5 

0-4 - 

0-3« 

0-2» 

0-l« 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


2  or  less      Over  2       Over  3       Over  4 


$1, 3S0.  00 
1,223.  10 
1,107.90 
920.40 
fi81.90 
545.40 
460.20 
427.80 
342. 60 
294.60 


$1,428.90 
1,254.90 
1,140.90 
983.40 
749.70 
641.10 
559.80 
477.90 
407.40 
325. 80 


$1,428.90 
1. 282. 20 
1,167.90 
983.40 
798.60 
684.60 
597.60 
510.60 
489.00 
407.40 


$1,428.90 
1,282.20 
1,167.90 
983.40 
798.60 
684.60 
597.60 
565.20 
505.20 
407.40 


Over  6       Over  8 


$1,428.90 

1.282.20 

1, 167. 90 

1,026.90 

798.60 

684.60 

608.40 

592.20 

5i6.no 

407.40 


$1,483.20 

1,314.60 

1,254.90 

1,026.90 

798.60 

684.60 

635.70 

613. 80 

516.00 

407.40 


Over  10 


$1,483.20 

1,314  60 

1,254.90 

1,086.60 

798.60 

706.20 

678.90 

646.50 

516.00 

407.40 


Over  12 


$1,597.20 

1,368.90 

1,314.60 

1,086.60 

798.60 

744.00 

717.00 

678.90 

516.00 

407.40 


Over  14 


Over  16 


$1,597.20 

1,368.90 

1,314.60 

1.140.90 

825.90 

793.20 

749. 70 

695.40 

516  OO 

407.40 


$1,711.20 

1.483.20 

1,368.90 

1,254.90 

956.10 

852.90 

782. 40 

695.40 

516.00 

407.40 


Over  18 


$1,711.20 

1.4.s3.2n 

1,428.90 

1,341.90 

1,005.00 

901.80 

804.00 

695. 40 

616.00 

407.40 


Over  20 


$1,825.20 

1,597.20 

1,428.90 

1,341.90 

1,026.90 

928.80 

804.00 

695. 40 

516.00 

407. 40 


Over  22 


$1,825.20 

1,597.20 

1,642.90 

1,341.90 

1.086.60 

961.50 

804.00 

695. 40 

516. 00 

407.40 


Over  26 


$1,939.50 

1,711.20 

1.542.90 

1.341.90 

1.178.70 

961.50 

804.00 

695.40 

516.00 

407.40 


Over  30 


$1,939.50 

1.711.20 

1,.M2.90 

1.341.90 

1.178.70 

961.50 

804.00 

695.40 

516.00 

407.40 


•  "While  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,       ;  "Doesnot  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  years- 
Chief  of  Naval  Gyrations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the    active  service  as  an  enlisted  member. 
Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  grade  is  $2,140.20  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of 
service  computed  under  section  206  of  this  title. 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEAR.<''  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 


"Pay  trade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  2W 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0-3               .. 

$565.20 
605.20 
407.40 

$692.20 
5I6lOO 
434.70 

$61, T  80 
532.20 
450.90 

$646.50 
5.59.80 
467. 10 

$67^90 
581.40 
483.30 

$706.20 
597.60 
505.20 

$706.20 
697.60 
605.20 

$706.20 
597.60 
605.20 

$706.20 
597.60 
506.20 

$706.20 
697.60 
506.20 

$706.20 
697.60 
605.20 

$706.20 
M)7  60 

0-2                        - 

605.20 

0-1 
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"WARRANT  OFFICERS 

"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  206 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  28 

Overao 

W-4 

$435.  60 
396.00 
346.50 
288.90 

$467.10 
429.30 
375.00 
331.50 

$467.10 
429.30 
375.00 
33L50 

$477.90 
434.70 
385.80 
368.80 

$499. 80 
440.10 
407.40 
375.00 

$521. 40 
472.50 
429.30 
39L20 

$543.00 
499.80 
446.50 
407.40 

$581. 40 
516.00 
461.70 
423.90 

$608.40 
532.20 
477.90 
440.10 

$630.30 
548.40 
494.40 
456.30 

$646.50 
565.20 
510.60 
472.60 

$668.10 
586.80 
526.80 
489.00 

$690.00 
608.40 
548.40 
489.00 

$744.00 
630.30 
548.40 
489.00 

W-3 

$744.00 

W-2 — 

630.80 

W-1 

648.40 

480.00 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  206 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

E-9 

E-8 

E-7 

""$26i.'00 
225.00 
194. 10 
163.50 
117.90 
97.50 
93.90 

87.90 

"  "$3i2."96 
273.00 
239.10 
204.90 
164.70 
136.50 
125. 10 

"'$324.36' 

284.43 
250.  50 
216.00 
176.40 
136.  50 
125. 10 

'$335.' 70" 
295.80 
261.60 
233.10 
187. 80 
316. 50 
125. 10 

"$347.'io' 
307. 50 
278.70 
244.80 
187. 80 
136. 50 
125. 10 

"$415."  20 
358.20 
318.60 
290.10 
244.80 
187. 80 
136. 50 
125.10 

$494. 70 
426.60 
369.60 
330.00 
301.  SO 
244.80 
187.8(1 
136. 50 
125. 10 

$506. 10 
438.00 
381.30 
347. 10 
312. 90 
244. 80 
187.80 
136. 50 
125. 10 

$517. 80 
349.40 
398.40 
358.20 
318.60 
244. 80 
187. 80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$529.20 
460.80 
409.50 
360.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125.10 

$540.60 
472. 20 
420.90 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$551. 70 
483.60 
426.60 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136. 50 
125.10 

$580.50 
512. 10 
455. 10 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187. 80 
136, 50 
125. 10 

$636.90 
668.80 
612. 10 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136. 50 
125.10 

$636.00 
568.80 

E-6 

512. 10 

E-5 

375.60 

E-4. 

318.60 

E-3 - 

E-2 

244.80 
187. 80 

E-1  

136.50 

E-1  (under  4 
months) 

126.10 

t9 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  19,  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"§  1008.  Presidential  recommendations  con- 
cerning adjustments  and  changes 
in  pay  and  allowances 
"(a)  The  President  shall  direct  an  annual 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances authorized  by  this  title  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  review,  but  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  detailed  report  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  such  annual  review 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  ad- 
justments in  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances 
authorized  by  this  title. 

"(b)   Whenever  the  President  considers  It 
appropriate,    but    in    no    event    later    than 
January  1,  1967,  and  not  less  than  once  each 
four  years  thereafter,  he  shall  direct  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  principles  and  concepts 
of  the   compensation   system   for   members 
of  the  uniformed  services.    Upon  completion 
of  such  review  he  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  Congress  summarizing  the  results 
of  such  review   together   with    any  recom- 
mendations he  may  have  proposing  changes 
in   the    statutory    salary   system    and    other 
elements  of  the  compensation  structure  pro- 
vided members  of  the  uniformed  services." 
(b)   The   chapter   analysis   of   chapter    19, 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item: 
"1008.  Presidential     recommendations     con- 
cerning   adjustments    and    changes 
In  pay  and  allowances." 
Sec.  3.  Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
"(g)    Under   regulations   to    be   prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy,  a  member  who  is  designated  as 
having  a  critical  military  skill  and  who  is 
entitled   to  a   bonus   computed    under   sub- 
section   (a)    of   this   section   upon   his   first 
reenlistment    may    be    paid    an    additional 
amount    not    more    than    four    times    the 
amount    of    that    bonus.      The    additional 
amount  shall   be  paid  In   equal   yearly  in- 
stallments in  each  year  of  the  reenlistment 
period.     However,  in  meritorious  cases  the 
additional    amount   may   be   i>ald    in   fewer 
installments     if     the     Secretary     concerned 
determines  It  to  be  in  the  beet  interest  of 
the  members.    An  amount  paid  under  this 


subsection  does  not  count  against  the  limita- 
tion prescribed  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion on  the  total  amount  that  may  be  paid 
under  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  Section  310(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$55" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$65". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is 
entitled  to  that  pay  computed  under  rates 
of  basic  pay  in  efifect  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  increased,  effective  that 
date,  by  the  per  centum  (adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum)  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items— United 
States  city  average) ,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  for  the  calendar  month 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  has  increased  over  the  average 
monthly  index  for  calendar  year  1962. 

(b)   Section  1401a (b)    of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)    The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
mine   the   per  centvma   that   the   Consumer 
Price  Index  for  each  calendar  month  after 
the  calendar  month  Immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  has  Increased 
over  the  base  Consumer  Price  Index   (that 
for  the  calendar  month  immediately  preced- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or,  if  later, 
that  used  as  the  basis  for  the  most  recent 
adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay 
under    this    subsection).     If    the    Secretary 
determines  that,  for  three  consecutive  calen- 
dar months,  the  index  has  shown  an  Increase 
of  at  least  3  per  centum  over  the  base  index, 
the  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  became  entitled  to 
that  pay  before  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  expira- 
tion of  those  three  months  shall  be  increased, 
effective  that  day,  by  the  highest  per  centum 
of  increase  in  the  index  during  those  three 
months,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  per  centum." 

Sec.  6.  Column  1  of  formula  1  and  column 
1  of  formula  2  of  section  1401  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  increased,  for  members  cred- 
ited with  two  or  less  years  of  service  for  basic 
pay  purposes,  by  6%". 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  member  of  an  tirmed  force 
who  was  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  tin- 
der any  of  the  following  provisions  of  law 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  receive  the  pay  and 


allowances  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  that 
day: 

(1)  The  Act  of  March  23,  1946,  chapter 
112  (60  Stat.  59). 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1948,  chapter 
677  (62  Stat.  1052). 

(3)  The  Act  of  September  18.  1950,  chap- 
ter 952  (64  Stat.  A224). 

Sec.  8.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  does 
not  reduce — 

( 1 )  the  rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  under  section  411  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  that  any  person  was 
receiving  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  or  which  thereafter  becomes 
payable  for  that  day  by  reason  of  a  subse- 
quent determination;  or 

(2)  the  basic  pay  or  the  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  to  which  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  was  entitled 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  for  the  information  of  Senators 
tliat  tliere  is  a  very  good  cliance  that 
there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  bill  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  basic  pay  for  all  of  those  who 
are  now  in  the  uniformed  services.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  essential  to  our  national 
security  to  seek  to  achieve  a  certain  de- 
gree of  equity  in  our  military  compensa- 
tion system  and  to  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  retain  qualified  and  highly 
trained  personnel.  The  revolutionary 
weapons  systems  now  employed  by  the 
Armed  Forces  demand  a  high  order  of 
intelligence  as  well  as  thorough  training 
of  those  who  are  to  operate  and  maintain 
them. 

Though  there  has  been  no  formal 
declaration  of  war,  some  of  those  who 
wear  the 'uniform  are  today  engaged  in 
armed  combat  and  danger  signals  fly  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Sacri- 
fices and  hardships  are  being  required 
of  those  In  our  Armed  Forces  far  beyond 
those  of  other  citizens. 
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However,  the  modest  increases  of  this 
bill  do  not  depend  solely  upon  these 
dangers  and  sacrifices.  A  casual  study 
of  pay  scales  and  sei-vices  rendered  by 
those  who  serve  the  Government  in 
every  capacity  will  demonstrate  by  any 
known  standard  of  measurement  that  the 
modest  increases  contained  in  this  bill 
are  wholly  justified.  Even  though  the 
total  annual  cost  of  the  bill  is  $991,268,- 
000,  bear  in  mind  that  this  provides  an 
average  increase  for  all  the  active  duty 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  only  $25.54  a  month. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  general  observations  on  our  cur- 
rent national  defense  posture.  The  Sen- 
ate considers  this  bill  today  against  the 
somber  background  of  the  growing  crisis 
in  southeast  Asia,  presently  marked  by 
our  sharply  increased  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  end  of  1962.  we  had  only  9,862 
men  in  Vietnam;  at  the  end  of  1963, 
16,575;  at  the  end  of  1964,  23.000;  as  of 
July  16.  1965.  a  75,000  buildup  was  an- 
nounced; and  in  recent  days  an  immedi- 
ate increase  to  125,000.  Only  time  and 
events  will  determine  the  ultimate  num- 
ber. Only  last  week  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  after  referring  to  the  125,000 
buildup,  declared : 

More  help  will  be  needed  In  the  months 
ahead  and  additional  U.S.  combat  forces  will 
be  required  to  back  up  the  hard-pressed 
Army  of  South  Vietnam. 

NECESSrrT  FOR  INCREASING  ACXrVE  FORCES 

In  order  to  offset  the  commitments  to 
Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
announced  that  the  active  forces  will  be 
increased  by  a  total  of  340.000  personnel 
in  the  beginning  in  the  immediate 
future. 

It  is  quite  obvious.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  buildup  in  Vietnam  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  strategic  reserve  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  in  this  country 
for  any  contingency.  Many  well-in- 
formed people  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  drawn  the  reserves  below  the  mini- 
mum necessary  for  a  safe  overall  defense 
posture. 

While  this  340,000-man  increase  will  in 
time  overcome  the  deficiencies  in  our 
strategic  reserves,  this  buildup  at  the 
present  time  represents  only  paper  units. 
It  will  be  months  before  these  new  units 
can  become  effective  combat  elements  of 
our  military  forces.  The  trained  men  al- 
I'eady  announced  for  commitment  to 
Vietnam  would  be  slightly  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  a  four-division  force,  which 
consists  of  30.000  men  each — 15.000  in 
the  combat  elements  and  15.000  as  sup- 
porting elements. 

UNKNOWN    ULTIMATE    COST 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  ultimate  cost  of  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment. Only  last  week  the  Congress  re- 
ceived a  request  for  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  because  of  Vietnam.  This  request, 
however,  relates  only  to  construction  and 
procurement  money  in  order  to  gear  up 
the  production  at  a  higher  level.  It  re- 
quests no  additional  money  for  mainte- 
nance or  for  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  $1.7  billion 
is  only  a  small  downpayment  on  a  pro- 
gram that  will  ultimately  involve  addi- 


tional billions  of  dollars.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  the  bill  we  now  consider, 
based  on  the  original  fiscal  year  1966 
budget,  does  not  take  into  account  the 
personnel  buildup,  and  is  therefore  in 
that  sense  an  understatement. 

EFFECT   ON    NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  wholly  accept  the  optimistic  view 
that  has  been  expressed  In  some  high 
places  that  the  continuing  buildup  in 
Vietnam  will  have  a  limited  Impact  on 
the  overall  national  economy.  Frankly, 
I  cannot  understand  the  casual  attitude 
of  some  people  toward  a  situation  that 
holds  even  greater  dangers  than  those 
that  were  inherent  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Operations  on  even  a  small  scale 
so  far  from  our  sources  of  production 
and  supply  are  very  expensive.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  engage  in  large-scale 
deficit  financing  with  the  danger  of  all- 
out  inflation,  it  will  take  a  miracle  to 
simultaneously  bear  a  greatly  increased 
military  burden  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  add  to  all  domestic  programs 
and  activities,  however  desirable  some 
might  be.  The  Increasing  involvement 
in  Vietnam  is  rapidly  bringing  us  to  a 
point  at  which  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  be  confronted  with 
hard  choices.  If  we  are  able  to  have 
both  butter  and  guns,  we  will  have  ac- 
complished the  feat  of  having  our  cake 
and  eating  it  too,  which  no  government 
in  all  of  human  history  has  heretofore 
been  able  to  achieve. 

We  are  told  that  the  vast  Communist 
lands  of  Russia  and  China  are  supplying 
modern  weapons  to  our  enemies.  The 
struggle  there  is  rapidly  reaching  pro- 
portions that  will  strain  oiu-  flscal  re- 
sources. It  will  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  thousands  of  young  Americans  we 
have  sent  overseas  if  we  deplete  the  tax 
money  which  should  go  to  our  national 
defense  on  demands  for  expanding  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  enlarged  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  will  not  contribute 
to  our  survival  as  a  free  people  in  the 
event  someone  has  made  a  miscalcula- 
tion as  to  the  Intent  of  our  potential 
enemies. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  meat-ax  attack 
on  essential  nondefense  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  we  must  lay  aside  the 
idea  that,  because  one  segment  of  the 
Government  increases  in  size,  all  seg- 
ments must  increase,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  bureau  to  over- 
see every  conceivable  facet  and  activity 
of  human  life  in  this  country.  If  I  read 
the  signs  aright,  imtil  there  is  some 
clearer  picture  of  what  lies  ahead,  the 
Congress  should  have  the  courage  to  de- 
ny requests  for  infiated  appropriations 
which  are  justified  by  contrived  argu- 
ments of  emergency  need  for  programs  of 
dubious  value. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  pending  military  pay  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  two 
points  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  details  of 
this  bill  are  developed. 

First.  This  bill  provides  an  average 
monthly  Increase  for  all  of  the  active 
forces  of  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
only  $25.54  a  month,  even  though  this 


amount  represents  an  average  increase  of 
10.4  percent  in  basic  pay  and  will  in- 
volve an  additional  annual  cost  of  $991 
million.  I  might  add  that  when  quarters 
and  subsistence  allowances  are  taken  in- 
to account,  the  average  increase  is  only 
7  3  06rc£nt 

This  bill  will  affect  a  total  of  4,197,483 
people,  consisting  of  2,681,747  on  active 
duty;  1.010.490  in  the  Reserves;  and  505,- 
246  retired  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  additional  item 
of  cost  to  the  $991  million,  there  is  added 
approximately  $56  million  for  retired 
personnel,  representing  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
changing  the  cost  of  living  formula. 

Second.  This  bill  might  be  termed  an 
enlisted  man's  bill,  since  for  persons  with 
over  2  years  of  service  it  provides  a  fiat 
11  percent  for  all  enlisted  men  and  6  per- 
cent for  all  oflicers.  While  this  bill  is 
fair  to  officers  in  view  of  past  pay  legisla- 
tion, be  it  understood  that  this  is  the 
first  military  pay  bill  in  over  15  years  in 
which  the  average  percentage  increase 
in  basic  pay  for  enlisted  men  has  ex- 
ceeded that  recommended  for  officers. 

For  that  reason  I  consider  the  bill  as 
fair  to  commissioned  personnel. 

ISSUES  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President,  before  developing  the 
committee  rationale  for  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  outline  several  of  the  issues  before 
the  committee  on  this  complex  matter  of 
military  pay. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  DEFENSE  POSITION 

The  Department  of  Defense  took  the 
following  position : 

First.  That  military  pay  legislation 
this  year  should  be  limited  to  equating 
a  military  increase  with  the  proposed 
recommended  increase  of  3  percent  for 
civil  service  personnel,  on  the  premise 
that  the  recent  military  pay  legislation 
of  1962, 1963,  and  1964  has  been  sufficient 
to  attract  and  retain  adequate  numbers 
for  our  Armed  Forces  and  that  until  a 
4-year  review  is  made  in  1966,  all  Fed- 
eral salaries,  including  military  in- 
creases, should  be  limited  to  annual 
equating  adjustments. 

Second.  That  in  the  formula  for 
equating  the  military  increase  with  3 
percent  civil  service  increase,  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  some  29  items  of 
militai-y  pay  and  supplementary  bene- 
fits, including  a  factor  that  involves  the 
accrued  cost  of  military  retirement. 

Under  this  formula  the  Department 
of  Defense  recommended  a  5-percent 
increase  in  basic  pay  for  all  personnel 
except  enlisted  men  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service  for  whom  a  flat  2. 7 -per- 
cent increase  was  recommended,  reflect- 
ing the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1963.  The  annual  cost  of  the  De- 
fense proposal  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately $447  million. 

Housz  poemoN 

The  House  committee  in  developing 
its  bill  undertook  the  following  steps: 

First.  The  comparative  trends  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  compensa- 
tion since  1952  were  considered  as  an 
overall  deflciency  in  military  pay  was 
determined  as  compared  to  the  Civil 
Service  increases  since  that  time. 
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Second.  Different  increases  were  rec- 
ommended among  the  military  grades 
through  the  establishment  of  a  relation- 
ship between  these  grades  and  certain 
civil  service  pay  grades. 

Third.  Rather  than  the  29-item  defini- 
tion used  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
a  5-item  definition  of  military  compen- 
sation was  utilized  consisting  of  basic 
pay,  the  quarters  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances, the  tax  advantage  of  the  allow- 
ances, and  a  6 '/2 -percent  imputed  deduc- 
tion for  military  retired  pay. 

For  personnel  with  over  2  years  of  serv- 
ice the  use  of  this  formula  resulted  in  an 
average  increase  for  oflicers  of  6.4  per- 
cent, but  with  increasese  ranging  from 
5  percent  for  the  first  lieutenant  and 
captain  up  to  a  high  of  12.3  percent  for 
the  brigadier  general;  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel an  average  of  11.1  percent,  but 
with  a  range  from  8  percent  for  the  E-2 
private  up  to  15.3  percent  for  the  E-7 
sergeant  first  class. 

For  personnel  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service  the  House  reconmiended  an 
average  increase  of  22  percent  for  officers 
in  order  to  achieve  an  increase  for  the 
entering  salary  of  officers  and  an  aver- 
age 17.3  percent  increase  for  enlisted 
personnel  with  under  2  years,  taking  into 
account  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1952.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
House  version  was  $995,544,000. 

SENATE   COMMITTEE  APPROACH 

In  its  approach  the  Senate  committee 
emphasized  three  points:  First,  that 
there  should  be  no  structural  change  in 
the  career  military  pay  rates;  that  is,  no 
change  in  the  relationship  between  the 
various  pay  grades,  pending  a  thorough 
review  of  the  entire  system.  Because  of 
the  varying  recommended  increases,  the 
House  bill  would  result  in  structural  pay 
changes. 

We  have  heard  many  attempts  at  com- 
parison between  the  pay  of  those  in  the 
Armed  Services  and  those  in  the  civil 
service  of  our  Government.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  undertake  to  establish  any 
exact  relationship  between  various  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  pay  grades  because 
the  comparability  between  the  duties  and 
assignment  of  military  and  civiUan  per- 
sonnel is  so  uncertain  as  to  make  any 
comparison  of  doubtful  validity. 

RATIONALE    FOR    COMMITTEE    POSITION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  underlying 
premise  of  the  bill  that  a  comparison  of 
the  past  trends  of  military  and  civilian 
compensation  since  1952  justifies  the  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  committee. 
As  indicated  by  the  committee  report,  as 
of  the  present  there  has  been  a  46.3  per- 
cent increase  in  civil  service  compensa- 
tion since  1952,  as  compared  with  a  33.9 
percent  overall  increase  in  military  com- 
pensation. 

When  this  military  increase  is  broken 
down  into  the  various  categories,  the  per- 
centage increases  are  as  follows:  for  en- 
listed men  with  under  2  years  of  service, 
.8  percent;  for  officers  with  under  2  years, 
11.7  percent;  for  enlisted  men  with  over 
2  years,  32.4  percent;  and  for  officers 
with  over  2  years,  44.1  percent. 

With  the  3  percent  increase  recom- 
mended for  civil  service  personnel,  which 
it  appears  might  be  exceeded  If  the  4.5 


percent  House  recommendation  prevails, 
the  civil  service  increase  since  1952  would 
be  50.9  percent,  with  the  average  for 
GS-7  grade  and  above  of  52.3  percent. 
With  the  recommended  basic  pay  in- 
creases, the  military  increases  in  relation 
to  1952  would  be  as  follows:  For  all  mili- 
tary 43.1  percent;  for  enlisted  under  2 
years,  12.9  percent;  for  officers  under  2 
years,  27  percent;  for  enlisted  over  2 
years,  42.4  percent;  and  for  officers  over 
2  years,  50.9  percent. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  begin- 
ning in  1955  there  have  been  six  civil 
service  increases  as  compared  to  four 
basic  pay  increases. 


AMOUNT    OF    INCREASES 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  overall  average  increase  for  all 
the  active  duty  forces  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  10.4  percent,  which  provides 
an  average  increase  of  $25.54  a  month. 
The  bill  can  be  fully  understood,  however, 
only  if  each  of  the  pay  categories  are 
separately  discussed. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee recommends,  first,  for  those  with 
under  2  years,  the  adoption  of  the  House 
rates;  second,  a  flat  6-percent  basic  pay 
increase  for  officers  with  over  2  years  of 
service;  and  third,  a  flat  11-percent  basic 
pay  increase  for  enlisted  men  with  more 
than  2  years. 

UNDER  TWO  RATES 

Mr.  President,  for  personnel  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service  the  Senate  com- 
mittee recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
rates  passed  by  the  House.  Under  this 
proposal  the  average  increase  for  officers 
would  be  22  percent.  For  the  second 
lieutenant  this  would  be  an  additional 
$53.43  a  month  with  his  average  monthly 
pay  and  allowances  advancing  from  $395 
to  $448,  or  about  $5,380  a  year.  One 
factor  the  House  had  in  mind  was  that 
the  entry  pay  of  college  graduates  in  the 
civil  service  and  elsewhere  is  in  many 
instances  at  an  annual  salary  of  slightly 
over  86,000. 

For  enlisted  personnel  the  overall 
average  increase  in  basic  pay  would  be 
17.3  percent,  with  the  increases  by  grade 
ranging  from  12.7  percent  for  the  E-1, 
up  to  33.6  percent  for  the  Ei-5  with  vmder 
2  years  of  service.  The  dollar  amounts 
range  from  $9.90  for  the  E-1  with  luider 
4  months  up  to  $48.86  for  the  E-5. 
Under  these  rates  the  approximate  aver- 
age monthly  basic  pay  would  range  from 
about  $90  up  to  $194  and  if  such  persons 
were  entitled  to  allowances  because  of 
dependents  this  pay  would  range  from 
$185  for  the  E-1,  recruit,  up  to  $331  for 
the  E-5,  sergeant. 

Mr.  President,  the  enlisted  basic  pay 
scale  for  under  2  years  of  service  has  not 
been  increased  since  1952.  The  House 
adopted  an  average  increase  of  17.3  per- 
cent, which  is  approximately  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  16.9  percent  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living  between  1952  and  1964. 
An  increase  is  justifled  under  any  stand- 
ard of  measurement  and  the  House  rec- 
ommendation appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
approach  as  to  the  amount.  The  slightly 
additional  percentage  recommended  for 
the  officers  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice appears  justified.    Most  young  offi- 


cers do  not  require  lengthy  periods  of 
training  upon  their  initial  call  to  active 
duty.  They  are  either  ready  for  an  im- 
mediate duty  assignment  or  require  only 
a  short  refresher  course.  The  lengthy 
training  period  required  for  many  en- 
listed assignments  does  not  apply  to  the 
young  officers. 

OFFICERS  OVER  2   YEARS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  recommends 
a  flat  6-percent  increase  for  officers  with 
over  2  years  of  service,  as  contrasted  to 
the  range  in  the  House  version  which 
varied  from  5  percent  for  the  flrst  lieu- 
tenants and  captains  up  to  12.3  percent 
for  the  brigadier  generals.    The  applica- 
tion of  the  flat  6  percent  would  result  in 
the  following  examples  of  monthly  in- 
creases: approximately  $22  for  the  sec- 
ond lieutenant;   $53  for  the  lieutenant 
colonel;  $87  for  the  major  general;  $120 
for  the  full  general.    Examples  of  aver- 
age total  compensation,  including  allow- 
ances, are  as  follows:  for  the  flrst  lieu- 
tenant a  monthly  amount  of  $650,  or 
at>out  $7,800   annually;   for  the  major 
$980,  or  $11,776  annually;  for  the  colonel 
$1,323,    or    $15,868    annually;    for    the 
major  general  $2,002  monthly,  or  about 
$21,500  annually. 

The  6-percent  increase  in  basic  pay  for 
officers  with  over  2  years  of  service  would 
bring  the  average  increase  in  compensa- 
tion over  the  1952  rates  to  50.9  percent. 

ENLISTED  OVER   2   YEARS 

For  enlisted  men  with  over  2  years  of 
service  the  committee  recommends  a  flat 
11-percent  increase,  with  monthly  in- 
creases ranging  from  approximately  $12 
for  the  E-1,  recruit,  up  to  $56  for  the  E-9. 

Including  allowances,  examples  of 
average  monthly  compensation  would  be 
$281  for  the  E-3,  private  first  class;  $499 
for  the  E-6,  staff  sergeant;  up  to  a  high 
of  $717  for  the  E-9,  sergeant  major. 

In  terms  of  the  1952  pay  scale  the 
existing  pay  scales  represent  a  32.4-per- 
cent increase.  The  rates  under  this  bill 
would  increase  this  percent  to  42.4  per- 
cent. All  of  the  pay  rates  and  compara- 
tive increases  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  committee  report. 

INCREASE    IN     HOSTILE    FIRE    PAT 

There  is  one  rather  significant  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  bill.  We  increased 
the  combat  pay — the  pay  to  those  who 
are  under  fire  or  in  danger  zones — by 
$10  a  month,  or  18  percent.  That  might 
seem  to  some  like  a  small  increase.  It 
does  seem  to  be  a  small  increase  for 
those  who  are  under  enemy  fire.  But 
at  least  it  recognizes,  and  the  country 
takes  note  of  the  fact,  that  those  men 
are  in  an  actual  danger  zone  and  are 
engaged  in  combat. 

Today  our  national  defense  system 
utilizes  computers,  analysts,  and  every 
means  of  electronic  sophistication  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop. But  in  the  final  analysis,  in  a 
situation  such  as  confronts  our  country 
in  Vietnam,  all  those  sophisticated  sys- 
tems are  secondary.  All  those  systems 
will  not  win  any  confiict  in  Vietnam. 
There  we  must  rely  primarily,  as  we  have 
in  every  war  in  which  our  country  has 
ever  been  engaged,  on  the  GI,  the  slosh- 
ing foot  soldier,  and  the  junior  officer, 
who  are  there  undertaking  to  ferret  out 
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the  enemy  in  the  Jungles  and  in  the 
swamps. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF    BILL 

The  committee  accepted  without 
change  the  language  in  the  House  bill 
for  a  variable  reenlistment  bonus  under 
which,  upon  the  first  reenlistment,  men 
with  critical  skills  could  be  given  a  bonus 
up  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the  pres- 
ent normal  reenlistment  bonus  as  an  in- 
centive for  reenlistment.  At  the  present 
time,  as  in  the  past,  reenlistment  rates 
are  lowest  among  men  with  critical  tech- 
nical skills,  which  means  that  we  lose 
from  the  Armed  Forces  men  on  whom  we 
have  spent  the  largest  sum  for  training. 
This  increase  in  the  reenlistment  bonuses 
is  designed  to  make  a  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces  attractive  to  those  men. 
It  is  our  devout  hope  that  the  new  au- 
thority will  improve  the  reenlistment 
problem. 

The  so-called  proficiency  pay  system 
that  was  enacted  in  1958  as  a  means  for 
meeting  the  critical  skill  problem  has 
been  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  variable  reenlistment 
bonus  will  be  properly  utilized.  This 
country  has  spent  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  training  men  in  the  use  of 
new  weapon  systems  and  electronic  gear, 
only  to  have  them,  when  they  finished 
their  training  and  their  enlistment — and 
sometimes  they  are  almost  simultane- 
ous— walk  ofif  and  go  over  to  a  defense 
plant  that  is  doing  100  percent  Govern- 
ment work  and  is  being  paid  tax  money, 
in  order  to  receive  much  higher  com- 
pensation than  they  would  receive  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

There  is  a  provision  of  the  bill  which 
would  require  that  the  President  direct 
an  annual  review  of  the  military  pay 
and  allowances  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions for  adjustments. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  a 
complete  Presidential  review  each  4  years 
of  the  entire  military  compensation  sys- 
tem, with  the  first  report  due  not  later 
than  January  1, 1967. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  this  general 
requirement,  because  an  annual  report  is 
already  required  in  civil  service  pay  laws. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  considered  by 
some  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  view  the  current  fiscal  situa- 
tion in  our  country  with  the  complacency 
with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  people.  Including  our 
leaders,  our  editorialists,  and  our  col- 
umnists. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  a  special  message  sent  to  the 
Senate  after  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
we  have  added  to  the  bill  a  provision 
which  increases  the  cost  by  $56  million 
a  year  for  increases  in  the  retirement 
pay  for  military  retirees.  A  similar  in- 
crease has  been  agreed  to  for  civil  service 
retirees;  and  it  has  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

These  increases  amend  existing  law, 
which  requires  they  be  made  when  the 
cost-of-living  index  has  advanced  by  3 
percent  or  more  for  an  entire  year. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  First,  I  commend 
the  excellent  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  about 
the  need  for  increasing  the  payroll  of 
military  personnel  and  about  the  finan- 
cial problem  involved  in  the  cm-rent  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  since 
1947;  therefore,  I  know  how  well  pre- 
pared he  is  to  warn  us  about  the  fiscal 
dangers  that  we  now  face. 

I  also  know,  because  I  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  the  won- 
derful projects  that  have  been  awarded 
to  Georgia  in  the  past  20  years.  I  also 
know  that  a  considerable  number  of  vital 
military  facilities  are  located  in  Georgia. 
All  of  those  projects  had  great  merit;  I 
do  not  question  that.  But  even  when 
projects  have  merit,  somebody  must  ex- 
plain the  merits,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  never  had  the  slightest  bit 
of  difficulty  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  hope  he  will  refrain  from  making  any 
more  statements  of  that  kind  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  will  make  them  in  Georgia, 
instead. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  them  down  there.  My  eldest  son 
is  very  much  committed  to  Georgia.  He 
lives  in  Atlanta  and  thinks  that  Georgia 
is  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union. 

Yesterday.  I  said  that  I  thought  a  new 
department  would  increase  spending,  to 
start  with,  by  $7.5  billion,  and  that  the 
amount  would  pyramid  to  $14  billion. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI  said  that  the  amount  could  go  as 
high  as  $75  billion.  I  made  a  quick  sur- 
vey of  appropriations,  including  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  this  pay 
bill,  and  I  came  up  with  the  answer  that 
we  are  now  committed  to  $107  billion 
of  appropriations. 

I  had  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  supply  me  with  its 
best  estimate,  which  is  that  revenue  will 
be  $94.7  billion.  That  will  leave  $12.3 
billion  of  deficit  financing  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  said 
that  the  gross  national  product  is  run- 
ning close  to  $660  billion,  an  all-time 
high,  and  when,  in  July,  more  persons 
were  employed  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  if  we  plan  in  the  months  and  per- 
haps years  that  lie  ahead — because  no 
one  knows  when  we  will  get  out  of  south- 
east Asia — to  have  both  guns  and  butter. 
we  shall  have  some  very  high-priced 
butter. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  fine  state- 
ment he  made  on  this  general  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

My  point  is  that  we  already  have  in- 
flation, as  reflected  by  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  This  legislative  request 
recognizes  the  need  for  increasing  retire- 
ment pay  on  a  more  timely  basis  for 
those  retired  from  the  military  service 


and  those  retired  from  civil  service  of  the 
Government.  The  law  now  provides  for 
such  increases  when  there  has  been  an 
advance  of  3  percent  in  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  year.  It  is  recognized  that  other 
advances  in  the  cost  of  living  are  ex- 
pected, because  the  bill  that  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  provides  that  retirement 
pay  increases  hereafter  shall  be  author- 
ized whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
advances  by  3  percent  or  more  for  3 
consecutive  months  after  a  previous  in- 
crease, rather  than  12  months.  As  of 
this  June,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
advanced  over  4  percent  and  we  can 
expect  that  at  least  this  amount  will  be 
paid  to  retirees  in  the  near  future  under 
the  formula  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  will  re- 
sult in  an  immediate  increase  in  re- 
tired pay  for  persons  on  the  retired  list 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  bill. 
This  provision  is  in  two  parts:  first,  it 
provides  for  a  one-time  increase  based 
on  the  advance  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  between  1962  and  the  month  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  act;  and 
second,  it  provides  for  a  change  in  the 
permanent  law  under  which  retired  pay 
increases  hereafter  will  be  authorized 
whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Inde?;  ad- 
vances by  3  percent  or  more  for  3  con- 
secutive months  after  a  previous  in- 
crease. Existing  law  requires  that  the 
index  must  have  advanced  by  3  percent 
or  more  for  a  full  year.  This  amend- 
ment did  not  reach  the  Congress  until 
July  29  and  consequently  the  House  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  it. 
The  administration  recommended  thi.s 
provision  and  similar  language  is  in- 
cluded for  civil  service  retirees  which 
has  passed  the  House.  The  amendment 
adds  approximately  $56  milhon  to  the 
cost  of  this  bill.  Although  this  amount 
must  be  technically  included,  it  would 
probably  be  fair  to  state  that  the  net 
annual  cost  of  this  item  is  only  about 
$33  million,  since  the  principal  effect 
is  to  advance  by  7  months  what  the 
retired  people  would  be  entitled  to  in  any 
event,  beginning  in  April  of  1966. 

The  bill  will  be  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

Military  pay,  like  any  other  compensa- 
tion increases.  Is,  in  the  final  analysis, 
a  matter  of  judgment  and  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  facts  and  condi- 
tions that  exist  at  the  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  in  the  military  serv- 
ice are  not  organized  and  are  not  able  to 
press  their  case  with  the  same  vigor 
before  Members  of  Congress  as  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Government,  that  the 
pay  of  the  military  has  run  behind  year 
after  year. 

It  does  not  reflect  any  credit  on  Con- 
gress that  because  of  the  pressures  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  we  have 
increased  the  compensation  of  civil  em- 
ployees year  after  year,  while  we  have 
not  given  the  same  timely  Increases  in 
the  pay  of  those  who  wear  their  coun- 
try's uniform. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  fully  justified. 
I  hope  that  it  will  provide  a  greater 
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measure  of  pay  equity  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  I  iirge  Senators  to 
support  the  amended  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  have  it  appear  at  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  Record.  I  have 
discussed  the  proposal  with  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Republican  side  and  with  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  understand  that  only  one  amendment 
is  to  be  offered,  and  that  will  be  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Nelson  amendment  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  1  hour.  30  minutes  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  30  minutes 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  all  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  among  military  per- 
sonnel, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  many  years,  has  prepared 
the  bill  in  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
thoughtful  and  helpful  manner.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
entire  military  pay  structure  next  year. 
We  hope  that  In  the  meantime  the  mili- 
tary personnel  will  be  given  the  pay 
increases  they  deserve. 

I  agree  with  the  preliminary  statement 
of  the  chairman  about  guns  and  butter, 
and  about  the  great  Increases  in  appro- 
priations that  will  be  necessary  this  year 
and  certainly  next  year  and  the  year 
after  These  increases,  and  many  others 
outside  the  military,  are  entirely  justi- 
fied, and  with  them  I  agree.  I  believe 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  this  year,  next  year, 
and  the  year  after  will  be  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  needed  for  the  military 
and  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
tremendous  increases  in  Government 
services  here  at  home.  I  shall  join  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  examining  into 
these  matters  very  carefully. 

With  relation  to  the  pending  bill,  as  the 
,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  military  pay  bill  was 
unanimously  reE>orted  by  the  Committee 


on  Armed  Services.  An  increase  In  mili- 
tary pay  is  amply  justified  at  this  time. 
The  committee  has  recommended  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  that  is  simple  in  its  ap- 
proach and  at  the  same  time  meets  the 
objective  of  improving  our  military 
compensation  system. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  mentioned, 
without  going  into  detail,  the  civil  serv- 
ice raises  and  the  military  raises  in  the 
past  10  years.  There  have  been  six  civil 
service  raises  beginning  with  1955,  and 
a  seventh  will  soon  be  considered  by 
Congress.  In  the  civil  service,  those 
raises  amount  to  an  increase  of  46  per- 
cent between  1952  and  the  present. 

In  the  military  in  the  same  period  of 
time  there  have  been  four  basic  pay  and 
one  quarters  allowance  increase.  How- 
ever, with  all  the  increases  and  benefits, 
the  military  have  only  received  an  in- 
crease of  33  percent  as  opposed  to  an 
Increase  of  46  percent  received  by  those 
In  civil  service. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  so 
well  said,  we  can  never  make  a  complete 
comparison  of  these  two  pay  scales,  the 
civil  service  and  the  military. 

We  know  that  the  military  service  in- 
volves an  entirely  different  concept  of 
rendering  service  to  a  country.  Each 
one  is  doing  its  part  in  building  up  our 
secm-ity.  We  know  that  more  must  go 
into  the  matter  than  merely  a  pay  in- 
crease. We  must  always  remember  that. 
Therefore  we  can  never  put  those  two 
services  on  a  comparable  basis.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  very 
well  covered  that. 

What  the  committee  did  was  to  ex- 
amine the  comparative  increases  that 
have  been  authorized  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  civil  service  personnel  over 
the  past  15  years,  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  trends,  the  committee  decided  to 
recommend  the  increases  contained  In 
this  bill. 

I  shall  briefly  go  over  some  of  the  high- 
fights  In,  perhaps  a  little  more  detail, 
than  did  the  chairman. 

First.  It  affects  a  total  of  4,197,483 
people,  including  all  those  on  active  duty, 
in  the  Active  Reserves,  and  in  a  retired 
status.  When  the  additional  cost  of  $56 
million  for  the  retired  personnel  is  con- 
sidered, the  total  cost  of  the  bill  on  an 
annual  basis  is  $1,048,029,000.  For  the 
Active  Forces  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
10.4-percent  increase  in  basic  pay,  in- 
volving an  average  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $25  a  month  for  each  person. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  for  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  the 
Senate  reconunends  the  adoption  of  the 
House  rates  which  average  22  percent  for 
officers  and  17.3  percent  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

In  other  words,  we  adopted  the  House 
standards  in  that  regard  because  we 
believed  that  the  officers  and  servicemen 
in  their  flrst  2  years  should  receive  addi- 
tional benefits. 

Third.  For  personnel  with  over  2  years 
of  service  the  conmilttee  recommends  a 
fiat  6  percent  Increase  for  officers  and  a 
fiat  11  percent  increase  for  enlisted  men. 
These  increases  for  the  officers  will  range 
from  $22  a  month  for  the  second  lieuten- 
ant up  to  $120  for  the  chief  of  staff. 
For   the    enlisted    personnel    thestj   In- 


creases will  range  from  $12  a  month  for 
the  lowest  enlisted  grade  up  to  a  high 
of  approximately  $56  for  the  E-9,  the 
top  enlisted  grade. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the  flat  across-the- 
board  increases  for  the  career  personnel 
was  much  preferable  to  the  House  ver- 
sion which  involved  varying  percentages, 
with  the  largest  percentage  increases  be- 
ing recommended  for  the  higher  ranking 
officers  and  the  higher  ranking  enlisted 
men. 

I  say  again  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  wisely  based  our  increases  in 
the  Senate  measure  on  a  percentage 
basis  rather  than  trying  to  distinguish 
between  the  various  grades  in  the  serv- 
ice and  trying  to  correct  them. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  the  flat 
across-the-board  Increases  will  not  cause 
any  changes  in  the  military  structure 
and  avoids  the  problem  of  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  relationship  between  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  pay  grades. 

Fourth.  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man for  recommending  an  increase  of 
$10  a  month  in  the  hostile  fire  pay.  This 
increase  from  $55  to  $65  a  month  Is  a 
much  deserved  token  of  recognition  for 
our  men  who  are  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  The  bill,  as  the  chairman  has 
indicated,  contains  a  revision  in  the  cost- 
of-living  formula  for  increasing  the  pay 
of  retired  military  personnel.  This  pro- 
vision will  affect  approximately  505,000 
persons  and  under  the  formula  of  the 
bill  can  be  expected  to  provide  an  im- 
mediate increase  of  about  4  percent  in 
their  retired  pay.  The  exact  Increase 
will  depend  on  the  advances  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  between  1962  and  the 
month  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill.  I  am  advised,  Mr.  President,  that 
present  indications  are  that  the  increase 
will  be  at  least  4  percent. 

Sixth.  The  last  point  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this 
bill  would  require  the  President  to  make 
an  annual  review  of  military  pay  and 
allowances  together  with  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  further  requirement  for  a  com- 
plete Presidential  review  of  the  entire 
military  compensation  system  every  4 
years.  I  realize  that  the  military  pay 
has  been  under  constant  examination 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  well,  however,  that  we  have  now  for- 
malized this  requirement  in  order  that 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  reports  that  will  be  made  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wise,  simple, 
and  much  needed  measure.  I  urge  Its 
inmtiediate  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

I,  certainly,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  them 
all,  commend  the  work  done  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  In  working  out 
the  bill,  the  percentage  increase,  the 
retirement  and  the  re-enlistment  bonus 
and  all  that  goes  with  it.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit.  I  hope  that  when 
the  bill  is  voted  on  the  vote  will  be  unan- 
imous. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  will  indulge  me,  there 
Is  one  technical  amendment  which  I  offer 
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with  relation  to  two  or  three  words  that 
were  omitted  from  the  bill  by  inadvert- 


6nc6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  amend- 
ment is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  12.  after  the  word  "mem- 
ber" insert  the  words  "or  former  member". 

On  page  10.  line  9.  after  the  word  "mem- 
bers" Insert  the  words  "or  former  members". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RUSSELX.  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    yield    to    the    Senator    from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  distins;uished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

May  I  first  ask  what  the  increment  is 

in  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 

House-passed  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geor£?ia.  It  is  $4  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Senate  bill  which 
we  have  before  us.  The  House  bill  would 
cost  approximately  $995  million,  as  op- 
posed to  approximately  $991  million. 
The  Senate  bill  is  slightly  less. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  administration  request? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The 
amount  was  $447  million. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  one  who  has  been 
a  stalwart  supporter  of  this  administra- 
tion in  every  effort  to  achieve  economy, 
I  would  be  persuaded  by  their  argu- 
ments, but  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  have  been  so  persuasive 
that  I  shall  vote  for  his  measure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  easily 
persuaded  also  in  the  interest  of  economy 
so  long  as  it  is  fairly  administered.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  seem  to  me  in  this  case 
that  it  would  be  fairly  administered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  has  made  a  great 
case. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  military  pay  legislation  being 
considered  today  by  the  Senate.  The 
proposal,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  proposal  that  I  introduced 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  Senators  Ben- 
nett and  Murphy  are  cosponsors  of  my 
bill.  S.  2230. 

I  appeared  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  July  29  and  urged  the 
committee  to  consider  the  many  reasons 
for  granting  a  substantial  military  pay 
increase  at  this  time.  I  called  for  an 
average  basic  pay  Increase  of  10.6  per- 
cent. The  committee-approved  bill 
would  provide  for  an  increase  of  10.4 
percent. 

The  real  reason  for  such  an  increase 
is  twofold.  First,  it  is  imperative  at 
this  critical  time  that  our  Armed  Forces 
be  able  to  attract  outstanding  profes- 
sional people.  Second,  it  is  essential  that 
our  Armed  Forces  offer  sufiBcient  incen- 
tive to  keep  those  people.    Our  mission. 


then,  in  considering  a  military  pay  bill  is 
to  get  and  to  keep. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  was  a  member  of  a 
"blue-ribbon"  panel  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  military  pay.  In  the 
report  of  that  panel,  known  as  the  Fol- 
som  Committee,  General  Bradley  said: 

Substantial  Increase  in  current  pay  at  this 
time  appears  to  be  the  simplest,  most  eflfec- 
tive.  and  in  the  long  run.  cheapest  solution 
if  the  services  are  to  retain  the  hard  core 
professionals  which  the  Nation  so  desperate- 
ly needs. 

As  the  Senate  can  note,  my  bill,  and 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  place  heaviest  emphasis 
upon  raising  the  pay  levels  for  both  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  in  their  first  2 
years  of  service.    It  is  these  junior  men 
who  have  suffered  the  greatest  inequity 
under  our  past  pay  structure.     At  the 
present  time  a  private  in  the  service  of 
his  country  receives  a  base  pay  of  $78 
a  month.    This  amounts  to  only  17.5  per- 
cent of  the  average  monthly  wage  or  sal- 
ary of  all  other  people  in  the  United 
States.    The  recruit's  base  pay  has  not 
been  increased  since  1952 — a  period  of  13 
years — a  period  that  has  seen  Federal 
civilian  pay  increases  of  over  46  percent. 
It  is  in  the  first  three  enlisted  ranks 
that  the  greatest  hardships  are  being  ex- 
perienced by   our   servicemen.     In  the 
Air  Force  alone  5,000  Air  Force  enlisted 
men   have   received   welfare   payments, 
nearly  60,000  more  are  technically  eli- 
gible  for   relief   but   are   too   proud   to 
accept  it,  and  nearly  170,000  receive  basic 
pay  below  what  the  Government  con- 
siders  poverty   levels.     Department   of 
Defense  studies  indicate  that  during  cal- 
endar year  1964  approximately  34  per- 
cent of  all  enlisted  personnel  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  at  one  time  or 
another,  engaged  in  "moonlighting"  ac- 
tivities.   In  addition,  the  wives  of  many 
servicemen  ai'e  required  to  work  in  order 
to    adequately    support    their    families. 
The    number    of    hardship    discharges 
from  the  military  services  has  increased 
at  an  alarming  rate — from  9,533  in  1963 
and  10.294  in  1964  to  an  estimated  12,668 
this  year. 

It  is  timely  that  today  when  our  coun- 
try has  voiced  its  strong  commitments 
to  the  beleaguered  people  of  Vietnam  and 
has  intensified  our  military  efforts  there 
that  we  carefully  consider  the  quality  of 
our  military  services.  It  is  not  enough 
to  get  and  train  a  fighting  force.  We 
must  encourage  the  best  and  most  highly 
trained  people  in  the  services  to  stay  on 
in  their  vital  roles.  As  the  experiences 
in  Vietnam  are  showing  us,  it  is  the  man 
who  has  survived  in  combat  who  has  in 
the  past — and  will  in  the  future — form 
the  very  heart  of  any  military  organiza- 
tion. Combat  experience,  especially  the 
highly  specialized  guerrilla  warfare  of 
Vietnam,  must  be  recognized  as  a  mili- 
tary skill  that  is  fully  as  important  as 
any  support  speciality. 

Our  Armed  Forces  cannot  afford  to  lose 
a  large  proportion  of  those  men  serving 
in  combat  in  Vietnam  following  the  ex- 
piration of  their  initial  obligated  serv- 
ice. The  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  a  long 
war.  We  cannot  afford  now  to  see  our 
fighting  men  choose  to  leave  the  battle- 


field simply  because  they  have  not  been 
given  adequate  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  pay  bill  before  us.  Our  votes 
\vill  be  a  concrete  vote  of  confidence  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  Nation  for  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  our  fighting  men 
everywhere. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  statement.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  him  for  his  appearance  before 
the  committee.  He  was  helpful  to  us  in 
the  formulation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  commending  the  Senator  for  the  fine 
work  which  I  know  the  chairman  did  on 
the  bill,  as  he  does  on  all  other  bills 
which  come  before  the  committee. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
all  the  hearings.  There  are  a  couple  of 
questions  in  connection  with  which  I 
thought  perhaps  the  Senator  could  help 
me. 

I  notice,  first,  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  for  first  and  second  lieutenants 
with  less  than  2  years'  service  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  22  percent,  and  that  the 
pay  increase  for  first  and  second  lieu- 
tenants with  more  than  2  years'  service 
is  considerably  less  than  that. 

My  question  is — because  I  do  not  know 
the  whole  salary  structure  as  well  as  I 
should — is  there  any  possibility  that  a 
newcomer  to  the  service,  by  virtue  of 
this  increase,  could  find  himself  receiv- 
ing more  than  men  who  have  been  in  the 
service  longer  but  who  have  not  received 
a  pay  Increase  because  it  has  been 
frozen? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No;  that 
would  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  very  com- 
forting.   That  was  my  main  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  would 
not  be  F>ossible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califoi- 
nia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  friend  and  a  veiT 
able  California  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  Charles  Gubser, 
who  represents  Santa  Clara  County  in 
my  State,  has  been  most  interested  in 
the  problem  of  retirees  recomputation, 
and  cost-of-living  Increases  for  them. 
I  share  his  delight  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  commit- 
tee has  put  in  the  bill  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  retirees.  I  want  to  ask  my 
able  friend  if  the  fact  that  this  action 
has  been  taken  in  committee  would  not 
In  any  way  prejudice  the  hearings  which 
might  be  held  in  the  House,  and  perhaps 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  whole  problem  of 
recomputation  of  retired  pay  for  mllltaiT 
personnel  no  longer  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Oh,  no;  we 
could  not  take  any  action  in  this  bill 
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which  would  necessarily  preclude  any  ac- 
tion that  Congress  might  desire  to  take 
in  that  direction  at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  on  May 
13,  1965.  I  want  to  read  one  short  para- 
graph of  what  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense : 

Recently  I  have  received  a  most  thought- 
ful letter  from  a  very  able  Califomlan  who  Is 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  family  and  who 
is  currently  serving  as  a  doctor  In  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This  young 
man  wants  to  make  the  service  his  career. 
He  was  one  of  the  top  men  in  his  class  at 
medical  school.  He  is  concerned,  and  after 
reading  his  letter  I  am  deeply  concerned,  re- 
garding the  inequities  which  do  exist  be- 
tween the  services  with  regard  to  promo- 
tion and  salary  for  doctors — 

I  might  say  parenthetically  to  my  able 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  all  professionals  in  the  healing  arts — 
at  a  similar  level  of  competence.  He  is  also 
concerned,  as  I  am  concerned,  with  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  services  to  recog- 
nize those  doctors  who  have  secured  extra 
training  and  passed  board  certification  in 
their  specialty. 

With  my  letter  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, I  enclosed  the  letter  from  my  con- 
stituent, a  medical  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

I  received  an  answer,  dated  May  26, 
1965,  from  the  Hon.  Norman  S.  Paul, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power. I  then  wrote  a  second  letter,  on 
August  3,  and  received  a  second  reply 
on  August  10,  this  time  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  the  Hon.  Stephen  N.  Shul- 
man,  all  of  which  indicate  to  me  there 
are  different  laws  pertaining,  on  the  one 
hand,  apparently,  to  the  naval  service- 
man and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  compensation  for  doctors  In  the 
several  branches  of  the  services. 

As  I  read  this  correspondence,  some  of 
the  inequities  which  are  conceived  to  be 
present,  could  be  eliminated  by  adminis- 
trative action.  Other  inequities  would 
require  appropriate  legislation. 

I  simply  want,  In  the  midst  of  this 
debate,  ably  led  by  my  colleague,  to  In- 
troduce Into  the  Record  this  correspond- 
ence and  to  venture  my  own  hope  that 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  other  responsible  administrators  in 
the  Pentagon  can  eliminate  Inequities 
which  exist  between  the  promotion  op- 
portunities, the  compensation,  and  fringe 
benefits  received  by  officers  In  the  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Corps  of  the  various 
services.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  they 
should  be  eliminated  and  eliminated 
rapidly.  To  the  extent  that  legislation 
might  be  required,  I  want  to  voice  my 
own  hope  that  my  able  friend  may  in  the 
next  Congress  be  able  to  make  that  possi- 
ble. The  military  services  of  our  Nation 
urgently  need  to  retain  the  ablest  and 
the  most  qualified  medical  officers  it  can 
secure.  Both  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  an  urgent  duty  to  see  that 
the  necessary  actions  are  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
correspondence  to  which  I  have  referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamaea, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  a  Senator  I  have 
long  worked  for  an3rthlng  that  could  be  done 
appropriately  to  add  dignity  to  those  who 
are  devoting  their  life  to  our  military  serv- 
ices and  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  In  terms  of  pay,  accommodations,  and 
other  benefits  so  necessary  if  we  are  to  en- 
courage qualified  oflScers  and  enlisted  men  to 
make  the  military  service  their  career. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  most  thoughtful 
letter  from  a  very  able  Califomlan  who  is 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  family  and  who 
Is  ciu-rently  serving  as  a  doctor  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This 
young  man  wants  to  make  the  service 
his  career.  He  was  one  of  the  top  men  In 
his  class  at  medical  school.  He  is  concerned, 
and  after  reading  his  letter  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  regarding  the  Inequities  which 
do  exist  between  the  services  with  regard 
to  promotion  and  salary  for  doctors  at  a 
similar  level  of  competence.  He  is  also  con- 
cerned, as  I  am  concerned,  with  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  services  to  recognize  those 
doctors  who  have  secured  extra  training  and 
passed  board  certification  In  their  speciality. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  take  time  to  glance 
at  this  correspondence  and  perhaps  have 
a  member  of  your  staflf  inquire  into  the  rea- 
sons for  discrimination  in  these  matters 
between  services  and  also  what  all  services 
might  do  to  provide  greater  career  oppor- 
tunities which  would  encourage  the  highly 
qualified  and  motivated  doctor  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  the  military  service. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 


CoNSTrruENT  Letter 

There  are  two  closely  related  and  primary 
problems  which  I  believe  cannot  be  truly 
separated.    These  are  promotion  and  pay. 

Promotions:  At  the  present  time  a  physi- 
cian finishing  medical  school  enters  the 
Service  as  a  Captain  when  starting  his  in- 
ternship. The  U.S.  Air  Force  keeps  him  In 
that  rank  for  the  next  9  years  regardless  of 
his  ability,  training,  motivation,  perform- 
ance, or  other  factors.  There  was  only  one 
significant  exception  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Medical  Corps  during  this  present  fiscal 
year.  This  promotion  from  0-3  (captain) 
to  0-4  (major)  is  a  full  5  years  behind  the 
U.S.  Navy.  4  to  5  years  behind  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  about  6  years  behind  the  Public  Health 
Service.  This  has  continued  to  be  true  for 
several  years  and  the  difference  is  growing. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  every  physi- 
cian in  the  Air  Force  Is  grossly  Inferior  to 
every  physician  In  these  other  services;  yet, 
that  Is  the  way  they  are  paid  and  treated. 
The  higher  ranks  experience  similar,  al- 
though not  as  flagrant,  promotion  policy 
differences  between  the  various  military 
branches. 

In  my  case  as  In  many  others,  after  Intern- 
ship I  took  4  years  of  residency  training  In 
Internal  medicine,  one  more  than  the  usual. 
I  was  chief  resident  and  a  full-time  medical 
school  faculty  member  at  a  major  univer- 
sity and  became.  In  January  1963,  the  young- 
est physician  in  the  United  States  to  be  cer- 
tified by  the  American  Board  of  Internal 
Medicine.  Yet  it  was  more  than  2  years 
more  before  I  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major.  This  could  not  happen  In  the 
other  Services.  Neither  I  nor  others  received 
any  comment  from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  upon  board  certification,  probably 
the  single  biggest  event  In  medical  profes- 


sional experience.  Promotion  Is  just  as  fast 
(or  slow)  for  those  who  take  no  extra  train- 
ing of  any  type  and  Just  do  enough  to  get 
by.  All  specialists  feel  this  injustice  very 
greatly  and  this  is  a  prime  reason  for  the 
massive  dissatisfaction  among  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  medical  specialists. 

Pay:  The  factor  of  pay  is  closely  related 
to  the  above.  For  example,  an  intern  who 
finishes  the  year  and  takes  the  8-  to  9-week 
primary  course  in  aerospace  medicine  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  receives  an  extra  $1,320  a  year, 
and,  after  2  years,  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per 
year  more  than  the  specialist.  This  is  In 
spite  of  the  specialists  3  to  5  years  of  extra 
training  plus  experience  and  specialty  boards. 
This  Is  just  not  acceptable.  The  fully 
trained,  qualified,  and  certified  physicians 
should  receive  from  $250  to  $500  a  month 
additional  pay.  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  many  years,  board  certification 
has  resulted  in  an  automatic  approximate 
25-percent  increase  in  salary  and  promotion. 

The  pay  given  medical  officers  is  completely 
unrealistic  when  compared  with  the  pay  re- 
ceived In  civilian  practice.  In  4  or  5  years  of 
group  or  single  practice,  the  physician  makes 
from  $25,000  to  over  $50,000  per  year.  He 
often  receives  many  group  practice  fringe 
benefits  which  compete  grossly  with  the  bene- 
fits offered  by  the  military  without  the  defi- 
nite disadvantages  of  military  life.  The  fact 
of  possible  combat  and  real  dangers  of  cold 
war — peacetime  military  operations  must  be 
remembered  and  are  usually  forgotten  com- 
pletely. These  do  not  exist  in  most  civilian 
practices. 

WhUe  it  is  possible  for  the  lazy  physician 
to  survive  in  the  military  and  do  as  well  as 
the  outstanding  physician,  my  experience 
with  many  young  Regular  officers  has  proven 
that  they  have  been  generally  very  well  qual- 
ified physicians  who  were  well  motivated  for 
personal  and  professional  excellence.  Many 
of  them  were  definitely  motivated  for  a 
career  and  would  have  remained  If  the  above 
two  main  factors  were  adequately  solved. 
Unfortunately,  almost  every  one  has  re- 
signed as  soon  as  his  obligated  time  is  re- 
paid. 

The  gross  figures  of  the  retention  rate  are 
markedly  distorted  by  the  presence  still  of 
many  physicians  with  previous  active  duty 
who  are  now  approaching  15  to  20  years  of 
total  active  service.  There  are  very  few  re- 
maining who  have  from  9  to  15  years  of  ac- 
tive duty.  This  Is  partially  demonstrated  by 
the  flgtires  of  1  year  ago  which  revealed 
several  more  full  colonels  than  lieutenant 
colonels  on  active  duty  and  far  more  of  both 
than  majors  in  spite  of  the  3,000  captains  In 
the  Medical  Corps. 

An  example  of  promotion  problems  oc- 
curred on  July  1,  1964,  at  U.S.  Air  Force 
Hospital  Andrews  when  three  of  our  physi- 
cians with  7  to  9  years  of  active  duty  re- 
signed, still  captains.  The  promotions  they 
would  have  received  on  July  15,  1964,  re- 
verted to  the  line  and  were  lost  to  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  completely.  Again,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  this  could  not  happen  in  the  Navy 
or  Army  because  the  Medical  Corps  is 
separate  from  the  line  of  those  servloea 
rather  than  totally  dependent  upon  It  as  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Although  the  promotion 
problem  is  critical  for  the  entire  U.S.  Air 
Force,  It  Is  a  fact  that  physicians  are  in  short 
supply  and  can  command  far  greater  rewards 
in  satisfaction  as  well  as  in  financial  terms 
In  civilian  life.  The  retention  problem  is 
critical  now  for  physicians  and  failure  to 
correct  it  now  will  have  prolonged  adverse 
effects  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  prime  point  of  concern  In  the  current 
career  retention  problem  is  how  many  physi- 
cians with  less  than  15  years  of  active  duty 
are  remaining  on  active  duty  after  they  have 
finished  all  their  obligated  military  time. 
There  are  very  few  and  the  loss  of  these  leaves 
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a  void  In  the  career  group.  Unfortunately, 
this  factor  Is  not  mentioned  or  discussed 
by  the  Air  Force  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense when  considering  the  present  acute 
problem  of  retaining  well-qualified  physi- 
cians needed  for  future  Air  Force  medical 
care  and  leadership. 

There  are  many  other  less  Important  prob- 
lems related  In  large  part  to  military  poli- 
cies, way  of  life,  etc.  Among  these,  the  most 
marked  are  the  problems  of  inadequate  hous- 
ing, schools,  frequent  moves,  and  the  ulti- 
mate chain  of  command  and  commanders 
who  fall  to  realize  that  medicine  cannot  be 
completely  dictated  and  that  rank  alone  does 
not  make  professional  decisions  valid.  It  Is 
obvious  that  far  too  often  the  public  and 
military  equate  higher  rank  with  Increased 
professional  knowledge  and  ability.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  previously  outlined  "selec- 
tion process"  that  this  Is  far,  far  too  often 
not  true. 

In  summary,  the  greatest  threat  and  ac- 
tual results  of  present  U.S.  Air  Force,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  congressional  pol- 
icy is  that  very  few  well-quallfled  physicians, 
especially  in  clinical  specialties,  are  being  re- 
tained past  their  obligated  time.  Over  the 
next  few  years  this  selection  out  of  most 
of  the  best  medical  officers  Is  bound  to  lead 
to  a  mediocre  medical  service  and  result  In 
a  significant  reduction  in  national  defense 
potential  which  cannot  be  rebuilt  for  years. 
This  will  be  most  striking  when  the  senior 
group,  near  the  20-year  retirement  zone,  re- 
tire and  leave  very  few  experienced  senior 
and  middle  officers.  This  la  an  Irreplaceable 
group  which  is  needed  for  quality  and  effec- 
tive medical  care.  I  do  not  believe  even 
the  line  desires  to  have  only  the  mediocre 
physician  remain  for  his  and  his  family's 
care.  What  Is  needed  Is  immediate  and  rad- 
ical correction  of  these  deficiencies.  Most 
Important  are  earlier  promotion  and  higher 
pay  including  specialty  pay.  Only  then  will 
It  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  poor  physi- 
cian rather  than  most  of  the  good  ones. 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  May  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  13.  1965,  which  com- 
mented on  and  included  as  an  enclosure  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  from  a  medical  officer 
In  the  Air  Force. 

The  contrast  In  rates  of  promotion  of  med- 
ical officers  in  certain  grades  in  the  Air  Force 
to  the  promotions  of  medical  officers  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  does  not  result  from  discrim- 
inatory practices.  In  the  grades  concerned, 
the  promotions  of  Air  Force  officers  generally 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  current  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  the  numbers  of  officers 
who  may  serve  In  the  several  field  grades. 
These  restrictions,  for  reasons  which  now  are 
only  historic,  are  more  severe  than  In  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

For  the  past  several  years,  temporary  stat- 
utory authorizations  to  exceed  the  grade 
limitations  have  been  sufficient  only  to  avoid 
greater  deterioration  In  the  promotion  sit- 
uation in  the  Air  Force,  and  have  not  per- 
mitted progress  toward  greater  uniformity 
with  the  other  services.  A  legislative  pro- 
posal to  establish  generally  uniform  officer 
promotion  laws  for  the  several  armed  services 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress,  but  as 
yet  has  not  been  Introduced.  Among  other 
Important  effects  of  this  proposal,  the  grade 
limitations  applicable  to  the  Air  Force  would 
be  made  comparable  to  those  applicable  to 
the  Army  and  Navy.  If  enacted,  this  proposal 
would  enable  the  Air  Force  within  the  next 
few  years  to  offer  opportunity  to  Its  officers 
similar  to  that  available  to  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

I  am  sure  that  a  medical  officer's  achieve- 
ment  of   Board   certification   not  only  la  a 


matter  of  record  but  also  that  it  Is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  his  prospects  for  selection 
to  higher  grade.  Where  promotions  are  re- 
stricted by  grade  limitations,  as  at  present  In 
the  Air  Force,  this  may  be  a  somewhat  de- 
layed benefit  and,  regrettably,  the  Individual 
officer  may  well  have  the  impression  that  his 
efforts  are  unrecognized.  The  emphasis  on 
specialized  medical  education  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  in-service  educational  programs 
administered  by  the  military  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Your  constituent's  comments  concerning 
the  unsatisfactory  situation  in  retention  of 
career  medical  personnel  describe  a  very  real 
problem  that  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  pay  of  a  mili- 
tary medical  officer  and  the  opportunities 
available  in  civilian  practice  reasonably  can 
be  supposed  to  be  a  significant  factor. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a  number  of  special  monetary  bene- 
fits for  medical  officers,  including  pay  credits 
for  professional  education  and  monthly  in- 
centive pay,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  different 
competitive  situation  created  by  the  nation- 
wide shortage  of  doctors.  These  benefits, 
together  with  the  extensive  In-servlce  edu- 
cational programs,  do  not  appear  to  have 
solved  our  problems.  The  rectification  of  the 
Air  Force  promotion  situation  will  have 
beneficial  effects  on  the  relative  position  of 
that  service,  but  It  will  not  alleviate  the 
problems  common  to  all  of  the  services.  I 
assure  you  that  these  problems  not  only  are 
recognized,  but  are  the  target  of  serious  and 
continuing  study. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  S.  Paul, 
Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense  {Manpower) . 


August  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Norman  S.  Paul, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower) . 
Department  of  Defense.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Paul:  I  have  your  letter  of  May 
26  in  response  to  mine  of  May  13  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNfmara  expressing  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  inequities  which 
exist  between  the  military  services  as  to  pro- 
motion and  compensation  for  medical  officers 
of  similar  levels  of  competence.  I  have 
thought  over  your  reply  and  am  glad  to 
know  you  share  my  concern  with  regard  to 
these  discrepancies.  As  you  know,  HM.  7596 
is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  consideration.  So  that 
I  might  have  the  necessary  Information  avail- 
able to  me  should  this  legislation  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  I  would  appreciate  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

With  regard  to  specialty  pay,  can  It  now 
be  granted  Independently  In  recognition  of 
special  competence  or  must  It  be  tied  to  the 
proposed  Bolte  legislation?  If  it  can.  could 
It  be  granted  to  recognize  educational  and 
clinical  achievement  for  medical  officers  as 
exemplified  by  board  certification  with  addi- 
tional pay  at  least  commensurate  with  flight 
pay?  In  addition,  could  medical  officers,  in 
the  Air  Force  or  other  services,  be  promoted 
a  grade  upon  board  certification?  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  If  such  changes  would 
take  legislation  or  whether  they  could  be 
carried  out  under  existing  law  by  changes  In 
various  administrative  and  personnel  regu- 
lations. 

I  agree  with  you  on  the  severe  restrictions 
which  have  been  placed  on  promotional  op- 
portunities for  Air  Force  medical  officers. 
Must  Air  Force  medical  officer  promotions  be 
tied  to  line  promotions  in  the  Air  Force?  Are 
medical  officer  promotions  In  the  other  serv- 
ices tied  to  their  line  promotions?  In  view 
of  the  obvious  shortage  of  medical  officers 
and  the  low  retention  rate,  could  such  pro- 
motions be  considered  independently  of  the 
line?  Would  this  require  statutory  change: 
If  so.  which  statute?    I  would  like  to  know 


also  If  It  would  be  possible  to  base  promo- 
tions on  education  and  continuing  achieve- 
ments directly  related  to  one's  competence 
in  a  professional  field  rather  than  merely  on 
time  in  grade?  My  understanding  is  that 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
and  the  Army's  Office  of  Surgeon  General 
are  not  related  to  the  line  of  their  respec- 
tive services  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
medical  officers  in  these  services  are  relatively 
better  off  than  those  In  the  Air  Force.  Is 
the  Air  Force's  Office  of  Surgeon  General 
organized  differently,  on  a  statutory  or  other 
basis,  from  the  similar  units  in  the  other 
services?  Does  this  fact  affect  promotional 
opportunities  for  Air  Force  medical  officers? 
What  progress  has  been  made  and  what  is 
the  thinking  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  Improving  the  consistency  of  promotional 
opportunities  for  members  of  the  medical 
services  of   all  military  services? 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at  an 
early  date  so  that  I  can  properly  evaluate 
H  R  7596  and  related  measures  which  might 
come  before  me. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  August  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Kuchel:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  Atigust  3.  1965.  relative  to 
the  promotion  and  compensation  of  medical 
officers. 

Many  of  yotu*  questions  Involve  rather 
broad  policy  and  complex  considerations 
In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I  shall  respond  as 
specifically  as  possible.  However.  In  some  in- 
stances, a  simple  yes-or-no  answer  would  not 
be  accurate. 

Specialty  pay  would  be  more  properly  au- 
thorized by  legislation  other  than  the  Bolte 
legislation.  The  Bolte  legislation  does  not 
deal  with  pay.  Legislation  would  be  required 
to  make  this  a  personal  entitlement  for  board 
certified  medical  officers. 

Under  current  law,  it  would  be  possible  to 
promote  medical  officers  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  upon  the  attainment  of  board  certifica- 
tion. It  would  not  be  possible  to  assvire  such 
promotion  In  the  Navy. 

In  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  medical 
officers  could  be  promoted  without  regard 
to  the  line  officer  promotions.  They  are 
separately  considered.  However,  because  the 
statutory  limitations  on  the  numbers  of  of- 
ficers in  various  grades  are  overall  limita- 
tions, the  promotions  In  any  segment  of  the 
officer  corps  affect  the  promotions  available 
In  all  other  segments.  "This  Interrelationship 
could  be  removed  only  by  amending  the  grade 
limitations  (sees.  3202  and  8202,  title  10. 
United  States  Code)  to  exclude  their  ap- 
plication to  medical  officers.  Such  an  ex- 
clusion Is  Included  In  the  Bolte  legislative 
proposal. 

Laws  applicable  to  the  Navy  Impose  no 
limitation  on  the  numbers  of  medical  officers 
In  field  grades.  However,  the  laws  prescribe 
a  structural  tie  between  Medical  Corps  pro- 
motions and  line  promotions.  Medical  officers 
on  appointment  are  assigned  as  "running 
mates"  to  line  officers — specifically,  a  newly 
commissioned  medical  officer  would  have  a 
line  lieutenant  of  5  years  commissioned  serv- 
ice as  a  running  mate.  Thereafter,  the  doc- 
tor would  become  eligible  for  consideration 
for  promotion  when  his  running  mate  is 
eligible  and  would  be  In  the  "promotion 
zone"  when  his  running  mate  Is  in  the  zone 
The  considerations  are  separate  and  the 
selection  or  nonselectlon  of  the  line  officers 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  medical  officer's 
promotion.  The  removal  of  this  linkage 
would  require  extremely  complex  legislation. 
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In  all  of  the  services  time  in  grade  is 
merely  a  minimal  requirement  rather  than  a 
determinant  of  selection  In  the  competitive 
field.  In  the  competition,  demonstrated  pro- 
fessional competence  Is  a  very  Important 
factor. 

It  Is  true  that  the  offices  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  and  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy  are  statutory  while  the  office  of  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Air  Force  is  established  ad- 
ministratively. There  is  also  the  distinction 
that  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  statutory  entitles,  whereas  the  law 
prescribes  only  that  medical  functions  In  the 
Air  Force  shall  be  performed  by  qualified  of- 
ficers who  are  designated  as  medical  officers. 
Similar  differences  exist  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain other  functional  groups  in  the  three  de- 
partments. In  the  Army  and  Navy  the  statu- 
tory definitions  derive  from  historical  organi- 
zational arrangements  In  those  departments. 
In  the  comparatively  recent  laws  which  estab- 
lished the  Air  Force  there  was  a  consistent 
philosophy  that  the  functional  subdivisions 
should  be  established  administratively. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  differing  legal 
status  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force 
and  of  medical  officers  of  the  Air  Force  has 
caused  neglect  of  the  promotional  opportuni- 
ties for  medical  officers  In  the  Air  Force.  The 
difference  In  opportunity  is  directly  related 
to  the  difference  In  authorized  grade  struc- 
ture, as  previously  discussed.  Our  proposed 
legislation  not  only  would  relieve  the  strin- 
gency of  c\irrent  limitations  on  the  Air  Force 
but  also  would  remove  for  all  services  the 
inclusion  of  medical  nfflcero  within  the  limi- 
tations. In  view  of  the  basic  differences  that 
now  exist  In  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  several 
services,  a  less  thorough  overhaul  would  not 
be  likely  to  attain  truly  uniform  treatment. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  N.  Shulman, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense  (Manpower) . 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  that  to  correct  one 
would  require  legislation.  The  other  is 
a  matter  of  regulation.  The  pay  of  men 
in  the  Medical  Corps  Is  the  same  in  all 
three  branches  of  the  service,  but  the  rate 
of  promotion  in  some  of  the  branches  is 
much  more  rapid  than  in  others,  and 
that,  of  course,  would  affect  the  pay  of 
the  recipients.  The  promotion  point 
could  be  corrected  by  regulation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  and  would  not  require 
any  legislation.  The  special  pay  is  the 
same  for  similar  grades  in  all  three 
branches  of  the  service  and  already  fixed 
in  a  uniform  manner  for  all  three  serv- 
ices. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  paying  him  respect,  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as 
I  am  sure  the  colleagues  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  hold  him  in  the  same  respect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  join  our  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  excel- 
lent job  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
have  performed  in  granting  an  overdue 
pay  raise  to  our  military  personnel.  I 
share  the  feelings  of  our  colleagues. 
More  particularly.  I  wish  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  specifics  which  have  been  raised, 
which  are  very  important.  The  first  Is 
with  regard  to  those  with  less  than  2 
years*  service. 


The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
recall  that  2  years  ago,  when  we  had  be- 
fore us  a  pay  raise  bill,  the  servicemen 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  were  the 
forgotten  people  in  the  pay  bill.  This 
time  we  have  followed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary personnel  with  under  2  years  of  serv- 
ice to  bring  them  into  line  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  taken  care  of 
previously. 

Second  is  the  important  point  that 
has  been  covered,  that  the  Pentagon  has 
informed  us  that  they  are  reviewing  the 
entire  structure  of  military  pay.  There- 
fore, if  we  were  to  try  to  go  into  the  struc- 
tural basis  at  this  time  we  might  dis- 
rupt the  results  of  their  findings  which 
we  hope  may  be  reported  to  us  next  year. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  Chair- 
man if  the  administration  has  not  as- 
sured us  that  they  expect  to  have  a  re- 
port up  to  us  sometime  next  year,  review- 
ing the  pay  system. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  knows, 
the  bill  requires  the  executive  branch  to 
make  a  report  to  Congress  giving  its  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  if  we  go 
straight  across  the  board  on  a  percent- 
age increase  on  the  over-2-year  person- 
nel, we  shall  be  giving  them  the  same 
consideration  throughout  all  the  rank 
structure.  Then,  next  year,  when  the 
administration  comes  up  with  its  report 
and  any  proposed  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture, we  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  we 
have  taken  action  on  this  bill  to  provide 
some  increase  for  retirees.  The  Senator 
well  recalls  that  we  wrote  a  provision 
into  the  law  that  when  the  cost-of-living 
index  increased  3  percent,  retirees  would 
be  entitled  to  have  a  pay  revision  con- 
sidered. Accordingly,  we  have  amended 
the  bill  in  committee  and  have  reported 
it  with  a  provision  which  first,  provides 
for  a  onetime  retired  increase  based  on 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  between 
1962  and  the  month  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill;  and,  second, 
revises  the  cost  of  living  formula  to  pro- 
vide for  increase  whenever  the  index 
advances  3  percent  for  3  months  rather 
than  12  months.  It  appears  that  retirees 
will  receive  at  least  a  4-percent  increase 
under  the  amendment. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  the  point 
that  the  provision  for  annual  review  sim- 
ply brin?rs  this  in  line  with  the  provision 
which  applies  to  civil  service  employees 
of  this  country.  I  believe  that  our  mili- 
tai-y  personnel  are  certainly  entitled  to 
comparable  treatment  of  those  who  serve 
the  Government,  although  not  in  uni- 
form, but  serve  it  frcMn  the  standpoint 
of  the  civil  service. 

An  additional  point  I  wish  to  make 
concerns  the  token  increase — which  I 
completely  support — of  $10  per  month 
combat  pay  for  our  troops  serving  us  so 
valiantly  in  Vietnam. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  with 
the  provisions  in  the  pending  bill,  the 
overall  average  p>ercentage  of  increase 
for  all  military  personnel  from  1952  up 
until  the  present  time  would  be  43.1  per- 


cent; whereas,  in  the  civil  service,  with 
the  administration's  proposal  this  year, 
the  civil  service  employees  have  enjoyed 
over  that  like  period,  from  1952  until 
the  present,  a  50.9  percent  average  In- 
crease In  pay.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
those  who  would  argue  that  this  Is  a 
costly  bill — and  indeed  it  is,  but  the  cost 
of  government  is  great  in  any  event,  es- 
pecially the  cost  of  carrying  on  a  limited 
war,  and  whatever  other  extra  burdens 
fall  upon  the  Government — should  know 
that  we  are  not  even  keeping  pace  with 
civilian  advances  so  far  as  the  military 
are  concerned. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  the  outstanding 
performance  that  he  has  rendered  In 
getting  this  bill  through  the  committee. 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously,  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  indicated, 
and  I  join  all  Senators  in  hoping  that 
they  will  give  us  full  support  for  the 
bill — support  which  is  long  overdue, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
jielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  complimentary  references. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONDALE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  In 
the  main  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  figures  are  provided  for 
the  cost  which  would  be  entailed  if  we 
followed  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations, the  cost  carried  In  the 
House  proposal,  and  that  carried  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Georgia  kind- 
ly repeat  those  figures,  approximately? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  give  them  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
in  round  figures.  The  administration 
recommended  an  increase  that  would 
amount  to  approximately  $447  million. 
The  House  bill  carried  $995  million.  The 
pending  bill  would  cost  $991  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  the  bill 
adopted  by  the  House  and  that  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  more  than 
100  percent  in  excess  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is.  It 
Is  more  than  double.  The  committee 
gave  very  careful  consideration  to  this 
matter.  It  noted  that  civil  servants  had 
received  6  substantial  increases  while 
the  military  had  received  4  increases 
plus  1  minor  increase,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  increase  for  the  civil  servants 
had  been,  over  the  years,  46.3  percent  as 
compared  with  33.9  percent  for  the  mili- 
tary. We  therefore  thought  an  increase 
at  this  time  was  justified,  in  order  to 
bring  it  more  in  line. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
being  a  civil  servant  and  being  In  the 
military  service.  Any  civilian  employee 
of  this  Government  can  walk  off  the  job 
any  day  he  wishes.  As  he  leaves  the  job, 
he  can  tell  his  supervisor  to  jump  In  the 
lake.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  In 
the  military  service.    If  anyone  tried  to 
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do  that,  he  would  wind  up  in  the  brig. 
Many  civil  servants  get  off  from  work 
around  4 :  30  in  the  afternoon.  The  civil 
servant  goes  home,  has  dinner  with  his 
wife  and  family,  and  then  watches  tele- 
vision or  goes  out  to  a  show;  and  when 
he  returns  home  he  sleeps  in  a  nice, 
clean,  dry  bed.  However  the  military 
receive  no  overtime.  They  have  no  regu- 
lar hours  They  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
wind  up  eating  C  or  K  rations  in  a  mud- 
hole,  dodging  bullets  24  hours  a  day. 

Therefore.  I  say  now — as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago — that  I  believe  Congress  has 
been  derelict  in  succumbing  to  pressures 
to  give  civil  servants  increases  in  pay 
every  year  and  not  to  give  the  military 
a  comparable  increase. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  One  point  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  did  not  mention 
is  that  the  serviceman  is  taken  away 
from  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Of  course. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    And  he  is  sent 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  He  is 
moved  hither  and  yon  at  the  will  of  the 
Government.  The  civil  sei^vant  is  not 
subject  to  that  kind  of  regulation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  more  than  100  percent 
increase  over  what  the  administration 
recommended  has  come  about  because  of 
the  desire  to  give  consideration  to  the 
military,  in  some  degree,  to  measure  up 
to  what  we  have  given  our  civil  servants? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  believe 
that  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  the 
committee.  I  know  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  applaud  what  is  be- 
ing done.  I  merely  wished  to  obtain 
those  figures  and  thank  the  Senator  for 
giving  them  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  for  a 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  that  certainly  was  my  purpose  in 
joining  him  in  reporting  the  bill  favor- 
ably. I  point  out  also  that  at  this  time 
the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  most 
important.  Certainly,  now  is  the  time  to 
consider  it.  It  may  be  that  at  the  time 
the  administration's  proposal  came  in, 
things  were  not  so  serious  as  they  are 
now. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  in  its 
action  also  indicated  its  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  timing  is  very  important,  and 
that  there  is  a  morale  factor  involved. 
Certainly  they  do  not  wish  to  have  our 
military  forces — who  are  being  subjected 
to  great  hardships  nowadays — to  feel 
that  Congress  Is  forgetting  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  suggestions. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  380 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) ,  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  380,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ♦^hat  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  380)  offered  by 
Mr.  Nelson  is  as  follows : 

On  page  7,  in  the  table  preceding  line  1, 
strike  out  the  column  under  the  heading  "2 
or  less"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


$273. 30 
232. 80 
194. 10 
163.50 
131.70 
113.70 
110.  10 
103. 20" 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  himself? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  I  shall  require 
no  more  than  7  or  8  minutes  to  present 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  simple  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  studied  the  pay  bill,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
his  committee  for  doing  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  fine  job  in  upgrading  the 
pay  of  personnel  in  the  armed  services. 

For  the  first  time  since  1952  the  pay 
of  the  first-2-year  enlisted  man  has  been 
increased.  That  is  commendable.  How- 
ever, I  believe  any  examination  of  the 
increase  will  show  that  it  is  not  adequate 
and  that  it  is  not  fair  in  comparison  with 
the  increases  that  have  been  given  to 
all  other  enlisted  personnel  and  all  of- 
ficer personnel.  However,  as  I  said  pre- 
viously, the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  tMr.  Russell],  have  done  a  fine 
job. 

My  disagreement  is  only  with  respect 
to  this  one  category,  that  of  the  first-2- 
year  enlisted  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  give  enlisted  men  in 
their  first  2  years  of  service  the  same 
total  percentage  raise  since  1952  as  that 
received  by  officers  with  the  same  length 
of  service.  Nineteen  hundred  fifty-two 
was  the  last  year  when  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  2  years  received  any  raise 
at  all. 

Officers  in  their  first  2  years  of  service 
got  an  8.5-percent  raise  last  year,  and 
will  receive  additional  raises  averaging 
22  percent  with  passage  of  H.R.  9075. 


The  total  raise  received  since  1963  by 
officers  with  less  than  2  years  averages 
32.4  percent. 

Neither  officers  nor  enlisted  men  with 
under  2  years  of  service  received  any 
pay  raises  between  1952  and  1963. 

H.R.  9075  as  it  now  stands  gives  en- 
listed men  in  their  first  2  years  raises 
averaging  17.3  percent.  While  seem- 
ingly generous  enough,  a  brief  review 
of  the  history  of  military  pay  during 
the  postwar  decades  will  show  that  the 
proffered  raises  are  in  truth  deceptively 
skimpy. 

We  have  discriminated  against  the  en- 
listed man  with  less  than  2  years  service 
for  years.  In  1952,  recruits  got  $78  a 
month;  they  still  get  $78  a  month.  The 
committee  bill  would  raise  them  to 
$87.90.  a  total  raise  of  S9.90,  or  12.7  per- 
cent over  a  period  of  13  years.  By  con- 
trast, a  five-star  general  in  1952  was  paid 
an  annual  salary  of  $11,915,  or  about  $993 
a  month.  This  bill  will  raise  his  pay  to 
$1,939.50  a  month.  Thus,  over  those 
same  13  years  five-star  generals  will 
have  been  raised  about  $946.50  a  month, 
or  95.3  f>ercent. 

I  l)elieve  that  with  the  responsibility 
they  bear  they  are  entitled  to  that  per- 
centage increase  and  that  number  of  dol- 
lars. My  complaint  here  is  not  with  re- 
spect to  the  increase  that  has  been  given 
to  that  rank  or  any  other  rank,  but  to 
what  has  been  given  to  the  firsi-2-year 
enlisted  men. 

Five-star  generals  then,  will  have  re- 
ceived raises  seven  and  one-half  times  as 
great,  in  percentage  terms,  as  the  single 
raise  given  to  recruits.  In  actual  dollars 
and  cents,  the  raise  for  generals  has  been 
95  times  as  great  as  that  for  recruits. 

To  fully  compensate  the  enlisted  man 
in  his  first  2  years  for  the  raises  he  has 
failed  to  receive  since  the  Korean  war 
would  necessitate  raising  his  pay  by  67 
percent.  Thiis  amendment  proposes  to 
take  only  a  modest  step  in  that  direction. 
It  would  cost  only  about  $158  million  a 
year. 

The  amendment  will  not  give  enlisted 
men  in  their  first  2  years  the  same  per- 
centage raise  as  that  received  by  the  pay 
category  treated  most  favorably  since 
1952.  It  will  not  even  give  them  a  per- 
centage raise  equal  to  the  average  raise 
received  by  all  ranks.  This  amendment 
will  merely  give  the  enlisted  man  with 
less  than  2  years  the  same  percentage 
increase  as  that  given  to  the  group  that 
has  received  next  to  the  lowest  increase 
since  1952,  the  officers  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  the  press 
has  been  filled  with  shocking  facts  and 
figures  about  poverty  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. These  facts  should  be  carefully 
considered  as  the  Senate  acts  on  this 
matter.  Recent  studies  have  shown,  for 
example,  that  169,000  airmen  draw  less 
pay  than  the  poverty  level  standards  set 
by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers:  8,000  airmen  are  below  the 
poverty  level  even  after  adjustment  is 
made  for  the  value  of  their  rations  and 
quarters;  70,000  airmen  must  resort  to 
"moonlighting"  to  supplement  their  in- 
comes; 60.000  airmen  are  actually  eli- 
gible for  various  relief  benefits;  more 
than  5,000  airmen  are  actually  receiving 
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relief;  more  than  100,000  Navy  men  are 
below  the  poverty  line. 

These  facts  have  a  familiar  ring ;  many 
of  us  have  recited  them  many  times  in 
the  past.  But  old  and  familiar  though 
they  may  be,  they  are  nonetheless  in- 
dicative of  a  failing  in  our  system  of  mili- 
tary compensation,  particularly  at  the 
first  2-year  enlisted  level. 

A  newer  study  has  shown  that  there 
are  now  148,000  airmen  holding  outside 
jobs,  and  180,000  working  Air  Force 
wives. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recently  found  that 
34  percent  of  all  enlisted  men  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  were  resorting  to 
•moonlighting"  to  supplement  their  in- 
comes; that  is  the  number  of  eiilisted 
men  who  held  outside  jobs  at  some  time 
during  1964. 

Thousands  of  men  were  unable  to  get 
by  even  in  this  way.  In  fact,  1.7  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  United  States 
are  in  such  dire  financial  circumstances 
that  they  ai"e  actually  receiving  public 
relief  payments. 

Since  the  figures  mentioned  earlier 
showed  that  only  1  in  12  of  the  Air 
Force  men  who  were  eligible  for  relief 
actually  applied  for  and  received  pay- 
ments, it  is  pretty  obvious  that  consid- 
erably more  than  1.7  percent  of  our  en- 
listed men  are  actually  so  poor  as  to 
qualify  for  public  relief. 

To  the  enlisted  man  who  is  unable  to 
support  his  family,  a  raise  of  $9.90  a 
month  is,  it  seems  to  me,  grossly  inade- 
quate and  discriminatory. 

The  only  argument  I  have  heard  for 
not  providing  a  higher  raise  is  that  our 
manpower  needs  in  the  lower  grades  are 
met  through  the  compulsory  pressure  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  It  is  com- 
pletely incomprehensible  to  me  that  we 
should  expect  a  soldier  to  live  in  condi- 
tions of  privation  or  poverty  simply  be- 
cause the  law  compels  him  to  serve.  If 
anything,  the  argument  should  run  the 
other  way — the  man  ought  to  be  paid 
more  in  order  to  compensate  him  for  the 
disruption  of  his  private  affairs  and  his 
willingness  to  serve  his  country. 

This  amendment  will  not  raise  the  pay 
of  recruits  to  the  level  of  comparability 
with  nonmilitary  workers.  Nor,  as  I 
hope  someday  may  be  possible,  will  it 
stimulate  so  many  men  to  volunteer  for 
the  armed  services  that  we  can  do  away 
with  the  draft.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  a  step  toward  justice  for 
enlisted  men  first  entering  the  Armed 
Forces. 

This  step  is  well  worth  the  $158  mil- 
lion cost  and,  out  of  simple  justice, 
should  be  adopted. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
has  done  an  exceptionally  good  job  on 
the  bill.  I  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  made  the  observation  that  year 
after  year  military  pay  has  run  behind 
civilian  pay  and  behind  civil  service  pay 
increases.  That  is  correct.  The  bill 
takes  a  long  step  toward  correcting  that 
situation. 

However,  those  who  have  run  the  far- 
thest behind  civilian  pay  increases  and 
civil  service  pay  increases  are  exactly 
the  first,  2-year  enlisted  men,  the  men 


who  are  drafted  into  the  service  and  who 
are  required  to  serve.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  not  to  discriminate  in  any 
way  in  our  pay  allowances  with  respect 
to  the  men  we  draft,  merely  because  the 
law  requires  that  they  serve. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  fact 
that  an  enlisted  man  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service  has  been  passed  over  in 
the  last  two  pay  bills  was  not  due  to  any 
fault  of  the  Senate.  We  were  unable  to 
see  such  a  provision  enacted  into  law. 
We  took  due  note  of  it,  however. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  cure  is  the  "moonlighting"  con- 
ditions described  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  which  have  grown  up  imder 
the  existing  pay  scale.  We  hope  that 
the  the  pending  bill  will  alleviate  this 
condition,  because  it  is  a  reflection  on 
the  greatest  and  wealthiest  power  on 
earth,  to  have  those  in  its  uniforms,  and 
who  defend  us,  living  under  sucii  condi- 
tions. 

We  did  pretty  well  by  the  enlisted  men 
who  have  just  come  into  the  service.  We 
raised  their  pay  from  $78  a  month  to 
$87.90  a  month  for  the  first  2  months. 
As  soon  as  an  enlisted  man  gets  to  be  a 
private,  first  class,  his  pay  is  increased 
to  $93.90.  At  the  end  of  a  9-month  pe- 
riod, his  pay  goes  up  to  $117.90. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  fur- 
nished his  living  quarters  and  food.  Most 
of  those  men  are  very  young  men.  Most 
of  them  are  urunarried,  and  have  no  di- 
rect family  obligations. 

The  dollar  amounts  are  modest,  but 
they  represent  a  very  substantial  per- 
centage increase  over  the  existing  fig- 
ures. The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  increase 
the  bill  by  $158  million.  We  have  al- 
ready gone  fairly  high  in  the  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senate  would  wish 
to  add  another  $158  million  for  the  men 
in  one  category.  The  bill  took  into  ac- 
count the  argimient  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  allowed  a  sub- 
stantially larger  percentage  increase  for 
those  to  whom  his  amendment  relates. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  understand  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  said.  It  is 
correct.  The  committee  made  a  sub- 
stantial Increase.  But  the  fact  is  that 
if  the  first  2-year  men  had  received  the 
same  percentage  increase  that  was  re- 
ceived by  the  rest  of  the  armed  services 
since  1952,  it  would  be  67  percent  and 
not  17  percent.  This  proposal  does  not 
bring  the  pay  to  the  67  percent  that  the 
enlisted  man  should  receive,  but  would 
bring  the  pay  exactly  equal  In  percent- 
age with  the  next  lowest  Increase  in  the 
armed  services,  the  first  2-year  officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson].  The  pay  situation 
of  enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service  could  not  be  more  inadequate. 


We  have  allowed  the  same  kind  of  pov- 
erty to  exist  for  these  men  that  we  have 
deplored  on  a  widespread  basis  in  civil- 
ian life. 

The  pay  raise  which  the  committee  bill 
offers  these  enlisted  men  is  a  help,  but 
does  not  completely  correct  the  failure 
since  1952  to  give  any  pay  raise  to  men 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service. 

Some  enlisted  men  have  actually  had 
to  apply  for  emergency  food  grants  and 
other  welfare  assistance  in  order  to  feed 
their  families.  There  can  be  no  more 
effective  way  of  discouraging  enlistment 
in  the  Armed  Forces  than  to  pay  inade- 
quate wages  for  the  first  2  years.  All 
of  our  fine  programs  which  we  have  of- 
fered to  stimulate  and  encourage  enlist- 
ment in  our  Armed  Forces  carmot  mean 
very  much  to  the  potential  volunteer, 
especially  one  who  has  family  obliga- 
tions, if  he  knows  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  support  himself  during  the  first 
2  years  that  he  is  in  the  service. 

The  amendment  from  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  particularly  needed 
reform.    I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
F^LBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williabis]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUott 


(No.  207  Leg.] 

YEAS — 34 

Bartlett 
Bayh 


Burdlck 

Carlfion 
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Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Pastore 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Prouty 

Curtis 

MetcaU 

Proxmlre 

Domlnlck 

Motitoya 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

Morse 

Tydings 

Gore 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Yarboroiigh 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Javlts 

Nelson 

NATS— 53 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Baas 

Hill 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Holland 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Rusaell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Inouye 

SaltonstaU 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Smith 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dlrlcsen 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Symlp.gton 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Monxoney 

Tower 

Pong 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING — 13 

Cooper 

Ma^nu.son 

Mondale 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Russell,  S.C. 

FiU  bright 

McClellan 

WiUianis.  N.J. 

^^' 


Hart  McGee 

Kennedy.  Mass.  McNamara 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
,   The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
'    On  page  11,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subchapter  as  follows: 

"  'Subchapter  V — Special  Pension  for  Vet- 
EBANs  or  'World  War  1  and  for  Theik 
Widows 

'•  'S  571.  Definitions 

"  'For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"'(1)  The  term  'veteran'  means  a  person 
who  served  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service — 

"  '(1)  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  or  more 
during  World  War  I  and  was  discharged  or 
released  from  such  service  under  honorable 
conditions; 

"■(2)  for  any  period  during  World  War  I 
and  was  discharged  or  released  from  such 
service  for  a  service-connected  disability:  or 

"'(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  any  part  of  which  occurred  dur- 
ing World  War  I  and  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  such  service  under  honorable 
conditions. 

"'(2)  The  term  'World  War  I'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  April  6.  1917,  and  end- 
ing on  November  11.  1918. 
"  '5  572.  Pension  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
'"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  of  World  War  I  who  meets  the  in- 
come limitations  of  this  section  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  8100  per  month.  If  a  vet- 
eran is  helpless  or  blind,  or  requires  the 
regtilar  aid  or  attendance  of  another  person, 
the  rate  shall  be  Increased  by  an  additional 
amount,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
not  less  than  $70  per  month. 

"'(b)  Pension  shall  be  paid  under  this 
subchapter  to  a  veteran  who  Is  unmarried 
(or  married  but  not  living  with  or  reasonably 
contributing  to  the  support  of  his  spouse) 
and  has  no  child,  if  the  annual  Income  of 
such   veteran   does   not   exceed   $2,400:    and 


pension  shall  be  paid  to  a  veteran  who  Is 
married  and  living  with  or  reasonably  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  his  spouse,  or 
has  a  child  or  children,  if  the  annual  income 
of  such  veteran  does  not  exceed  $3,600. 

"  '§  573.  Pension  for  widows  of  World  War  I 

"  '(a)  A  widow  of  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I  who  meets  the  income  limitation  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  paid  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  month.  No  pension 
shall  be  paid  to  a  widow  of  a  veteran  under 
this  section  unless  she  was  married  to  him 
(1)  before  December  14,  1944,  or  (2)  for  a 
period  of  five  or  more  years,  or  (3)  for  any 
period  of  time  if  a  child  was  born  of  the 
marriage. 

"•(b)  Pension  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  a  widow  of  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I  who  has  no  children  if  her  annual  income 
does  not  exceed  $2,400:  and  pension  shall  be 
paid  to  such  a  widow  with  one  or  more  chil- 
dren if  her  annual  Income  does  not  exceed 
$3,600. 
"  '5  574.  Exclusion  of  retirement  income 

"  'In  computing  the  annual  Income  limita- 
tion provided  for  under  this  subchapter,  an 
amount  equal  to  $1,200  of  any  retirement  In- 
come, public  or  private,  to  which  a  veteran 
or  widow  is  entitled  shall  be  disregarded. 
"  '§  575.  Election  of  benefits 

"  'A  veteran  or  widow  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  subchapter  and  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  permitted  to 
elect  and  reelect  under  which  provision  they 
win  receive  benefits." 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  15  of  title 
38.  Urated  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'SXreCHAPTER     V SPECIAL     PENSION     FOR     VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I  AND  FOR  THEIR  WIDOWS 

"  '571.  Definitions. 

"  '572.  Pensions  of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

"  '673.  Pension  for  widows  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

"  '574.  Exclusion  of  retirement  Income. 

"  '575.  Election  of  beneflte.' 

"(c)  No  veteran  or  widow  shall  have  his 
or  her  benefits  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  11,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  9"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield  to  the  majority 

leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  this 
amendment  there  be  a  limitation  of  30 
minutes,  15  minutes  to  a  side,  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 

[Mr.  Russell].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  amendment  deals  with  a  matter 
not  directly  related  but  indirectly  related 
to  the  military  pay  bill,  H.R.  9075. 

I  favor  increases  of  pay  for  those  In 
the  military  .service,  but  in  addition  I 
am  concerned  for  the  present  members 
of  a  group  that  has  not  been  mentioned. 
I  believe  we  should  exercise  concern  for 
this  group.  They  are  the  now  elderly 
and  often  impoverished  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  For  this  purpose.  I  re- 
cently introduced  S.  2372,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide pensions  of  $100  a  month  for  those 
veterans  and  $75  per  month  for  their 
widows. 

That  bill  is  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment that  I  now  offer.   Under  It,  in  order 


to  qualify,  a  veteran  would  be  required 
to  have  90  days  of  service  prior  to  No- 
vember 11. 1918,  unless  he  was  discharged 
for  a  service-connected  disability  in- 
curred in  a  shorter  period. 

He  would  have  to  have  an  income  no 
greater  than  $2,400  per  year  if  he  is 
single  and  no  greater  than  $3,600  per 
year  if  he  is  married.  At  present  there 
are  about  2,120,000  veterans  remaining 
out  of  the  4,566,000  of  1920.  Their  num- 
bers are  falling  off  by  nearly  10,000  per 
month  as  they  become  further  advanced 
in  their  retirement  years.  Of  those  now 
living,  about  2.7  percent  would  not  qual- 
ify under  the  90-day  clause,  so  that  the 
total  cost  for  the  remaining  veterans 
would  run — if  all  were  eligible  under  the 
income  provisions,  which  they  are  not — 
to  about  $2,280  million  per  year.  But 
since  we  are  now  paying  a  total  of  about 
$1,190  million  in  benefits  which  should 
be  subtracted,  the  net  additional  cost 
would  be  about  $1.1  billion  per  year. 
This  would  be  reduced  at  a  rate  of  about 
$14  million  in  the  first  year  as  more  of 
these  veterans  become  deceased.  There- 
fore, it  would  reduce  the  number  who 
would  be  eligible. 

The  cost  for  widows  would  likewise  be 
declining  year  by  year,  with  the  initial 
year  at  present  rates  covering  about 
1.170,000  widows  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, at  about  a  billion  dollars  of  cost. 

I  should  like  to  cite  again  the  words 
which  I  used  in  the  introduction  of  S. 
2372: 

A  man  who  was  only  18  when  the  war 
ended  will  be  at  the  retirement  age  of  65 
this  year.  Those  who  were  28  then  are  75, 
if  they  are  still  living.  For  them  there  was 
no  GI  bill  of  rights  as  there  was  for  the 
World  War  II  veteran  and  the  veteran  of 
Korea,  and  as  there  will  be  when  action  is 
completed  on  the  cold  war  GI  bill  we  have 
already  passed  in  the  Senate.  These  men  are 
becoming  rapidly  the  forgotten  heroes  of 
long  ago,  yet  they  are  still  living  and  many 
of  them  are  in  need  of  the  kind  of  benefits 
this  bill  would  give. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  another  per- 
tinent factor.  Among  these  veterans 
there  are  many,  as  was  brought  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  we 
were  achieving  final  pasage  of  the  social 
security  bill,  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  in  their  combined  social  secu- 
rity and  veterans'  benefits  because  of  the 
income  limitation  provision.  Our  elderly 
veterans,  those  who  went  out,  in  the 
words  so  popular  at  the  time,  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  deserve 
the  consideration  this  amendment  would 
give  them.  They  have  very  little  time 
left,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them  need  the  kind  of  aid  this  would 
extend,  as  my  mail  and  I  am  sure  that 
of  other  Senators  often  makes  pitifully 
clear. 

I  point  out  that  under  my  amendment 
the  amount  of  $2,400  which  would  be  pro- 
vided would  still  be  within  the  poverty 
level. 

This  is  not  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide for  those  who  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  would  take  care  of 
those  individuals  who,  in  the  later  years 
of  their  lives,  are  reduced  to  the  stage  of 
almost  begging  for  a  living. 

We  passed  the  medicare  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished author  of  that  measure,  the 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] is  in  the  Chamber. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  agree,  as 
would  others,  that  though  these  people 
will  be  assisted  in  their  medical  needs, 
they  also  need  help  in  their  daily  living 
expenses.  They  need  coffee,  bread,  and 
other  essentials.  They  are  entitled,  at 
least,  to  die  in  decency,  after  having  of- 
fered their  lives  for  democracy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  extremely  important  mat- 
ter. The  jurisdiction  of  this  subject 
would  properly  come  within  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  study  the  measure  or  to 
pass  judgment  on  it  or  to  investigate  the 
cost  of  the  measure. 

The  amendment  undoubtedly  has 
merit.  But  it  would  involve  an  untold 
amount  of  money. 

I  should  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  would  be  willing 
to  offer  the  amendment  in  the  committee 
and  let  the  committee  have  jui-isdiction. 
If  this  amendment  were  agreed  to  in 
the  bill,  there  would  be  a  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
measure  would  properly  be  subject  to  an 
objection  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  their  conunittee  had  jurisdiction  and 
that  it  had  been  bypassed.  That  would 
make  it  very  difficult  to  get  this  impor- 
tant pay  bill  to  conference  because  of  the 
jurisdictional  problem. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  measure  such  as 
this. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  withdraw 
his  amendment  at  this  time  and  offer  it 
later  so  that  the  committee  may  study 
the  cost  of  the  measure  along  with  the 
other  relevant  factors  and  consider  the 
measure  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
House-passed  veterans  bills. 

That  might  mean  some  delay.  How- 
ever, that  is  what  should  be  done.  This 
amendment  should  be  in  one  of  the 
House  veterans  biUs  so  that  we  could  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  Senator  is  a  very  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Most 
of  his  amendments  are  agreed  to  in  the 
committee.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  study  this  measure 
in  committee  so  that  we  can  form  a 
judgment  on  it.  This  proposal  would 
involve  a  vast  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  an  important 
amendment.  As  we  go  through  this  day 
alone.  33  of  these  people  will  no«t  be  alive 
to  be  considered  any  more.  Thirty-three 
die  every  day.  They  are  gone.  There 
will  not  be  any  chance  for  them  to  be 
considered. 

The  time  will  have  run  out  for  those 
people.  Is  there  any  hope  at  all  that  we 
oould,  if  possible,  perhaps  bring  this  sit- 


uation to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  hold  hearings  on  the 
measure? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  present.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  consider  the  measure  now.  or  are 
we  so  far  along  in  the  legislation  that 
we  could  not  hold  hearings  on  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  far  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  con- 
cerned. I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  amendment  with  the  Sena- 
tor before  I  found  out  that  he  planned 
to  offer  the  amendment.  I  should  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  with  him  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance [Mr.  Byrd  of  Virsinia]  to  deter- 
mine the  prospect  of  acting  on  this 
measure  in  this  session. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  let  us  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  measure  and 
discuss  it  to  see  if  we  can  do  something 
about  conducting  hearings. 

We  conducted  hearings  this  morning 
on  a  very  important  piece  of  veterans' 
legislation,  a  war  insurance  measure. 
That  legislation  would  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Perhaps  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  could 
be  offered  in  that  measure  or  in  some 
other  veterans  bill  which  would  come 
from  the  House  so  that  we  could  go  to 
conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  so  well  knows,  I 
am  in  favor  of  going  about  our  business, 
finishing  up  the  business  of  Congress  and 
going  home.  I  should  have  liked  to  go 
home  by  August  15.  However,  it  appears 
that  that  will  not  be  possible. 

There  is  some  indication  by  some  of 
the  leaders  that  possibly  we  could  finish 
by  Labor  Day. 

I  understand  that  the  minority  leader 
has  indicated  that  we  will  finish  by  Sep- 
tember 15.  If  we  do  not  act  in  that  time, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  approximately 
140,000  of  these  veterans  will  be  taken 
off  the  list,  by  the  time  we  can  take  ud 
the  legislation  next  year. 

If  we  were  to  conduct  hearings  tomor- 
row, or  attach  the  amendment  to  another 
measure,  and  it  were  passed  by  the  time 
of  adjournment,  on  September  15,  by 
that  time,  some  14,000  veterans  would  no 
longer  be  alive  to  claim  their  pension 
rights.  These  are  men  who  have  given 
their  time  to  save  democracy.  They  will 
be  gone  forever  by  then. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  know  the  revenue 
cost  involved  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  estimated  reve- 
nue cost  by  the  Treasury  Department  is 
extremely  high.  It  is  stated  to  be  very 
much  more  than  it  actually  would  be. 
The  pension  would  provide  benefits  only 
for  single  people  who  earn  or  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $2,400  a  year,  and,  if 
they  are  married,  less  than  $3,600.  In 
other  words,  we  are  dealing  with  poverty, 
and  with  people  in  their  "golden  age." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  does 
the  Senator  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  would  be? 

Mr.  HARTKE.   One  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Should  it 
not  be  given  study  so  a  committee  could 
pass  judgment  on  it  prior  to  asking  the 


Senate  to  accept  the  amendment?  I 
think  the  committee,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  an  able  member,  and  which  has 
jurisdiction,  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  subject  before  the  Senator 
asks  the  Senate  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Let  me  say. 
without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
amendment — and  I  do  not  challenge  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana — 
that  the  Senat&Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee had  no  notice  that  the  amendment 
was  to  be  offered.  It  is  not  in  our  juris- 
diction. Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  If  the  Senate  should 
improvidently  approve  this  amendment, 
it  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  kill- 
ing the  military  pay  bill  as  well  as  this 
bill.  We  would  get  into  a  squabble  and 
it  probably  would  not  go  to  conference 
at  all,  and  the  question  probably  would 
not  be  resolved  at  all.  The  men  of  World 
War  I— I  happen  to  have  had  a  little 
experience  then — are  passing  away,  but 
there  are  a  total  of  18  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  battalions  of  American  boys  on 
the  ground  at  this  very  moment  in  Viet- 
nam, along  with  thousands  of  men  in  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  all  of  whom  would  be 
denied  this  combat  pay  if  there  is  an  im- 
passe with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  would  almost  certainly  result  If 
the  Senate  should  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  jurisdiction,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stated  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, is  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  should  be  brought  before  the  appro- 
priate committee,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who 
know  nothing  about  it  other  than  the 
statement  made  on  the  floor,  should  not 
be  asked  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  services  per- 
formed by  the  Senator  from  Greorgia  are 
more  valuable  that  those  of  almost  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  concerned  about  the  future 
and  the  fighting  which  may  take  place. 
Out  of  deference  to  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cotton 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill,  insert: 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  miscellaneous  rights 
and  benefits  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  1040.  Free  postage  from  combat  zones 

"Any  first-class  mall  matter  admissible  to 
the  malls  as  ordinary  mall  matter  which  1b 
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sent  by  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from — 

"(1)  Vietnam,  vmtll  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  Vietnam  Is  no  longer 
an  area  In  which  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  engaged  in  combat,  and 

"(2)  any  other  area  or  areas  in  which  the 
President  determines  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  engaged  In  combat, 
to  any  person  in  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States)  shall  be  transmitted  In  the 
malls  free  of  postage,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe  after  consultation  with  the  Post- 
master General." 

(b)    The    analysis    of    such    chapter    53    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"1040.  Free  postage  from  combat  zones." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  about  3  weeks 
ago  to  grant  free  postage  privileges  to 
those  serving  in  Vietnam  until  such  time 
as  the  President  should  declare  that 
Vietnam  is  no  longer  a  combat  area, 
and  to  grant  free  postage  to  any  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
any  other  area  which  the  President  shall 
determine  hereafter  to  be  a  combat  area. 
The  bill  received  the  endorsement  of 
many  Members  of  this  body  after  it  was 
introduced.  It  was  referred,  of  course, 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  The  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1  both  spoke  favor- 
ably about  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
Bjnendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  cosponsored 
this  amendment  should  indicate  clearly 
to  the  Senate  that  offering  this  amend- 
n.ent  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill 
is  in  no  sense  bypassing  or  trespassing 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Ofifice 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  That 
committee  .simply  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  it. 

The  amendment  would  grant  the  free 
postage  privilege  to  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. It  does  not  even  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  it  a  combat  area,  but  he 
can  terminate  the  privilege  by  declaring 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  combat  area,  and 
he  can  declare  any  other  area  as  a  com- 
bat area. 

I  apologize  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  not  ap- 
proaching him  first.  When  I  came  on 
the  floor  earlier,  with  the  intention  of 
offering  the  amendment,  the  Seantor 
was  engaged  in  addressing  the  Senate 
and  I  did  not  have  any  opportunity  to 
speak  with  him  about  it.  I  did  not  in- 
tend any  discourtesy  to  him. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  general  rule  I  do  not  like  to 
accept  amendments  that  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee  and  on 
which  there  were  no  hearings,  but,  of 
course,  we  extended  this  privilege  to  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  serving 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  floor,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  it  would  cause 
any  difficulty. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  bill.  We 
have  had  hearings,  but  action  could  be 
delayed  until  next  January.  The 
amendment  represents  only  a  minor  ex- 
penditure in  the  carrying  of  mailbags. 
I  feel  that  it  is  desirable  that  this 
amendment  be  enacted  as  a  part  of  this 
excellent  pay  bill,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee thinks  it  is  worthwhile  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I,  too.  concur  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. There  is  no  doubt  that  our  com- 
mittee would  have  reported  this  bill  at 
the  first  opportunity.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  point  out,  however,  that 
it  refers  to  first-class  mail.  I  would  have 
added  airmail  postage.  That  has  some 
merit,  because  Vietnam  is  a  long  way  off 
and  letters  delivered  in  the  ordinary  way 
take  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  all  the  mail  to  our  service- 
men, whether  it  is  airmail  or  regular 
mail,  goes  to  them  by  airmail. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

>(Jr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  associate  myself  with  him  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  thank- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. The  cost  will  be  insignificant 
compared  to  what  the  benefits  of  this 
provision  will  be  for  the  men  in  service. 
I  have  had  correspondence  with  men  in 
Vietnam.  They  have  described  the  dif- 
ficulties they  have  with  stamps.  It 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  write  home, 
because  they  cannot  carry  these  stamps 
in  the  humid  jungles  without  their  stick- 
ing together. 


I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  offering  the  amendment. 
I  am  glad  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor.  and 
I  thank  the  committee  for  accepting  it. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Let  me  say  that  it  was 
information  received  from  the  front  at 
Vietnam  as  to  what  it  meant  to  our  boys 
to  purchase  stamps  and  then  try  to  carry 
them  in  their  sodden  clothing  which  im- 
pelled me  to  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  offering  the  amendment,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  for  accepting  it. 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  World  War 
II.  and  in  other  wars,  realized  the  con- 
venience of  free  postage  when  we  were 
in  the  service  of  our  country.  It  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  saving  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  the  soldier,  but  more  than 
that  it  is  also  a  great  convenience.  He 
does  not  have  to  run  around  looking  for 
stamps  and  then,  when  he  finds  them, 
putting  them  in  his  pocket  with  the  glue 
causing  trouble,  or  some  other  incon- 
venience attaching  to  them. 

In  my  opinion,  this  will  be  a  great 
morale  booster.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
amendment  has  been  offered,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  for 
this  courtesy. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
again  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  completed  with  distinction  a  diffi- 
cult assignment  and  has  placed  before 
the  Senate  the  results  of  its  well-rea- 
soned consensus.  I  refer  to  the  extraor- 
dinarily fine  product  of  the  committee's 
deliberations — its  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  9075,  a  bill  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  including 
the  $10  monthly  increase  in  hostile  fire 
pay,  and  changes  in  the  cost-of-living 
formula  for  increasing  retired  pay. 

I  support  this  measure  as  reported 
even  though,  except  for  the  language 
affecting  retired  personnel,  there  is  lit- 
tle significant  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  committee  versions  of 
this  military  pay  legislation  in  terms  of 
additional  gross  annual  cost.  Though 
the  differences  are  not  substantial,  the 
Senate  committee  version  is  superior  in 
terms  of  appropriate  and  equitable  dis- 
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tributlon  of  the  additional  annual  costs 
which  it  would  authorize. 

On  August  6,  when  the  measure  was 
reported,  a  wire  service  dispatch  in- 
formed the  public  that,  in  announcing 
the  committee's  unanimous  action, 
Chairman  Richard  B.  Russell  told  re- 
porters: 

This  bill  will  mean  less  for  the  generals, 
admirals,  and  other  top  officers  and  more 
for  the  younger  fellows  we  need  to  retain. 

This  is  a  cogent  reason  for  supporting 
the  legislation  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  In  making  this  assertion  I  offer 
further  explanation  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve senior  officers  are  being  mistreated 
in  the  light  of  other  factors. 

The  House  bill  provided  wide  varia- 
tions in  increases  because  its  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  apparently  sought  to 
equate  military  and  civilian  pay  and 
skills,  whereas  the  Senate  committee  re- 
jected this  approach.  I  agree  with  the 
comment  attributed  by  the  press  to  the 
knowledgeable  and  diligent  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  not  possible. 

I  subscribe  to  the  rationale  for  the 
Senate  committee  position  as  set  forth 
on  pages  7  and  8  of  its  report,  and  I  con- 
gratulate it  for  having  recommended 
against  structural  changes  in  the  career 
military  pay  scale  pending  a  thorough 
review  of  the  entire  military  compensa- 
tion system. 

The  committee  is  correct  in  taking  no 
position  at  this  time  on  which  of  the 
various  elements  should  be  included  in 
defining  military  compensation  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  levels  of  com- 
pensation and  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parisons that  might  be  made  with  other 
compensation  systems.  It  was  right  in 
recommending  a  6-percent  increase  for 
officers  with  over  2  years'  service — 
slightly  higher  for  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tains other  than  naval  captains.  The 
House  version,  with  progressively  higher 
rates  in  the  upper  brackets,  would  place 
too  much  emphasis  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  ladder. 

I  believe  a  searching  review  of  the 
components  of  military  compensation 
and  additional  benefits  and  windfalls 
should  be  undertaken — especially  as  re- 
late to  the  senior  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  The  study  should  in- 
clude personal  and  household  services 
and  should  not  exclude  the  wide  partici- 
pation of  senior  officers'  sons  in  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  sei-vice  academy  en- 
rollment. 

During  this  year  I  have  had  reason  to 
become  more  closely  acquainted  with  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  than  at  any  time  in 
the  years  since  1933  during  which  I  have 
been  nominating  young  men  for  appoint- 
ment. Numerous  of  the  facts  I  learned 
about  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  Navy 
that  I  had  not  known  before  possibly 
could  be  ascertained  by  also  looking  care- 
fully into  conditions  at  the  Military  and 
Air  Force  Academies  and  at  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.  I  shall  attempt  to 
broaden  my  knowledge  of  them,  too. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  many 
officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  have  or  have 
had  all  or  most  of  the  male  members 


of  their  Immediate  families  appointed  to 
service  academies — predominantly  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  of  course. 

The  press  made  much  of  the  fact  that, 
on  June  graduation  day  this  year  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  one  rear 
admiral  was  provided  military  aircraft 
transportation  so  that  he  could  attend 
portions  of  both  graduation  exercises  to 
■see  his  two  sons  culminate  4  years  of 
officer  education  and  training,  one  at  the 
Military  Academy  and  the  other  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  costing  the  taxpayers 
sums  variously  estimated  between  $36,- 

000  and  $40,000  for  each  graduated 
cadet  and  midshipman.  This  might  be 
classed  "quite  a  windfall"  for  that  senior 
officer. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  who  departed  and  received  a 
change  of  duty  assignment  and  station 
in  June,  while  serving  previously  as  the 
commandant  of  midshipmen,  saw  one 
son  graduate  at  Annapolis;  and.  while 
serving  as  the  Superintendent,  saw  his 
second  son  enrolled  as  a  midshipman. 

1  am  told  that  there  are  numerous 
similar  situations. 

There  are  many  cases  of  senior  offi- 
cers not  knowing  the  costs  of  higher 
education  for  the  males  of  their  families 
because  the  taxpayers  provided  their 
sons  with  academy  educations  and  sei-v- 
ice  careers.  Should  we  also  raise  the 
rates  of  salary  increases  for  such  officers 
above  the  rates  for  lower  ranks? 

These  are  important  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future  review  of  compensa- 
tion and  related  elements. 

I  would  suggest,  too.  that  in  studying 
service  academy  factors  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  might  appropriately 
accord  attention  to  ways  to  improve  the 
appointment  system — especially  in  the 
matter  of  nominations. 

A  case  came  pointedly  to  my  attention 
wherein  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy, 
on  behalf  of  his  son,  made  multiple  appli- 
cations to  nominating  authorities,  and 
also  had  his  son  enroll  for  competition  in 
the  Naval  ROTC  scholarship  program. 
The  result  was  that  the  son  was  placed  on 
not  less  than  three  lists  of  nominations — 
thereby  denying  at  least  two  deserving 
young  men  of  opportunities  to  try  for  ap- 
pointment; and  he  also  was  a  successful 
candidate  for  an  NROTC  scholarship. 
Cases  of  this  kind,  I  am  told,  are  numer- 
ous; they  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
a  distribution  of  appointments. 

Young  males  of  uniformed  service 
families  have  special  categories  of  service 
academy  nominations  available  to  them 
which  are  not  available  to  young  men  of 
civilian  families.  In  addition,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  foregoing  case,  the  service  fam- 
ilies also  move  into  the  congressional 
nominations  categories  in  substantial 
numbers. 

This  adds  further  to  the  extensive  par- 
ticipation by  service  juniors  in  the 
academy  programs.  They  are  accorded 
too  many  advantages.  I  would  not  make 
such  a  drastic  suggestion  as  that  of 
eliminating  service  juniors  from  con- 
gressional nomination  lists  and  restrict- 
ing them  to  the  Presidential  nominations 
category  and  related  competitive  cate- 
gories.   But  something  should  be  done 


to  obviate  the  condition  of  multiple  nom- 
inations. I  am  convinced  that  very  few 
Members  of  Congress  knowingly  partici- 
pate in  it  and  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Members  would  prefer  a  system  limiting 
each  individual  academy  applicant  to  a 
single  nomination,  whether  it  be  Presi- 
dential or  congressional  or  other  cate- 
gory. 

I  have  seen  in  recent  months  the 
manner  in  which  Regular  Navy  officer 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who 
also  have  sons  In  the  brigade  of  mid- 
shipmen, take  charge  of  or  come  to  the 
fore  aggressively  in  any  inquiry  involving 
the  Naval  Academy.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
time  for  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  to  awaken  to  an  understanding 
of  the  implications  and  potential  conse- 
quences. We  cannot  achieve  objectivity 
in  academy  reports  and  evaluations 
when  these  conditions  prevail. 

The  tendency  to  concentrate  too  much 
authority  and  too  many  taxpayer-sup- 
ported benefits  in  too  few  Regular  Navy 
families  is  one  that  should  be  evaluated 
with  care.  Perhaps  the  same  tendency 
prevails  In  the  other  uniformed  services 
and  needs  attention  there,  too. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  provision 
of  fair  and  adequate  compensation  for 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  the  Na- 
tion in  uniform  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  with  which  this  Congress 
must  deal. 

We  must  insure  that  our  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  fully  share 
with  other  sectors  of  our  society  the  ris- 
ing American  standard  of  living.  We 
must  insure  that  the  military  compen- 
sation system  attracts,  retains,  and 
properly  motivates  the  kind  of  people  we 
need  to  man  effectively  our  increasingly 
complex  Defense  Establishment. 

However,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
that  we  ever  can  adequately  compensate 
our  uniformed  personnel  for  the  unique 
hazards  and  hardships  of  the  military 
profession — the  risk  of  death  or  Injury 
In  combat,  the  long  and  frequent  family 
separations,  the  stringency  of  necessary 
military  discipline,  and  the  24-hour-a- 
day  availability. 

It  is  difficult  to  relate  military  pay  to 
civilian  pay,  for  military  men  of  the 
same  rank  perform  diverse  and  varying 
jobs  for  most  of  which  there  is  no 
civilian  counterpart.  Accordingly,  even 
though  we  know  military  pay  has  lagged 
behind  civilian  pay  in  both  Government 
and  Industry,  our  chief  emphasis  must 
be  on  achieving  not  some  elusive  com- 
parability with  civilian  pay,  but  on 
achieving  a  degree  of  military  compensa- 
tion which  will  make  a  military  career 
attractive  and  rewarding. 

The  failure  of  military  pay  levels  to 
keep  pace  with  wage  adjustments  pro- 
vided Federal  civilian  workers  and  work- 
ers in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  military  departments  to 
attract  and  retain  career  personnel. 

Among  the  various  reasons  given  by 
personnel  who  quit  military  service,  the 
inadequacy  of  military  pay  is  invariably 
a  key  factor. 

All  the  military  departments  share  in 
this  retention  problem. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  stated 
that  the  most  important  problem  con- 
fronting him  is  procurement  of  person- 
nel and  retention  of  skilled,  experienced 
military  men  as  careerists. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  said 
that  the  problem  of  retention  is  not  con- 
fined exclusively  to  enlisted  men,  but  ex- 
tends also  to  younger  oflBcers. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  cited 
figures  showing  that  there  is  a  constant 
downward  trend  in  the  nimiber  of  men 
electing  to  make  defense  of  the  Nation 
their  career. 

And  there  are  other  evidences  of  the 
need  for  a  meaningful  military  pay 
Increase. 

During  the  past  year  the  press  hsis 
carried  n\mierous  accounts  of  the  large 
niimber  of  military  personnel  who  are 
required  to  hold  an  extra  job  in  order  to 
make  financial  ends  meet.  During  1964, 
an  amazing  34  p>ercent  of  all  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  continental  U.S.  were 
engaged  in  moonlighting  on  outside  jobs. 

I  believe  military  duty  is  a  full-time 
job.  demanding  full-time  attention.  As 
such,  it  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  see  that 
it  returns  full-time  pay. 

This  Nation  has  never  been  more  in 
need  of  a  dedicated,  career,  professional 
Defense  Establishment.  We  are  faced 
with  a  world  situation  unique  in  its  long- 
term  demands  for  the  constant,  shifting, 
and  firm  application  of  U.S.  deterrents  to 
communism. 

The  need  to  defend  freedom  from 
tyranny  is  constant  and  unendinpr. 
America  intends  to  defend  its  freedom, 
and  the  Constitution  charges  this  Con- 
gress with  seeing  to  it  that  adequate 
defense  forces  are  maintained. 

In  passing  this  bill,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  reflect  a  determination  of  all 
Americans  to  provide  well  for  those 
among  us  who  do  battle  so  that  all  of  us 
may  retain  liberty. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  approves  this 
bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mft  President,  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  offer  my  full  support  to  the 
bill.  H.R.  9075,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  careful  consideration  given  this 
bill,  and  by  the  bipartisan  leadership 
shown  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  in 
their  efforts  to  come  up  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problems 
raised  by  the  heretofore  inadequate  pay 
scales  in  our  military  services. 

Since  the  time  when  I  began  my  serv- 
ice on  the  committee,  I  have  felt  that 
one  of  the  most  imjxjrtant  problems  con- 
fronting our  military  services  was  the 
problem  of  retention  of  capable,  experi- 
enced personnel.  The  retention  rates  of 
first-term  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  are  discussed  in  the  committee 
report,  fall  far  short  of  the  figures  which 
would  be  required  to  maintain  a  Military 
Establishment  composed  principally  of 
career  personnel. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  to 
make  the  armed  services  more  attractive 


as  a  career  field.  Almost  all  of  these 
suggestions  revolve  about  the  basic  issue 
of  pay.  In  an  expanding  society  with 
private  industries  competing  for  em- 
ployees on  a  level  of  high  salary  competi- 
tion, it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore for  military  salaries  to  be  increased 
as  a  primary  step  in  competing  for 
skilled  personnel. 

This  is  all  the  more  important  in  view 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  personnel  needs  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. When  I  served  in  the  Army,  in 
World  War  H,  it  took  very  little  in  the 
way  of  formal  book  learning  to  handle 
most  Army  jobs.  Today,  however,  the 
Army,  like  the  other  services,  Is  finding 
a  strong  need  for  skilled,  well-trained 
technicians  In  many  fields.  This  morn- 
ing I  left  Washington  at  7:30  to  inspect 
progress  on  weapons  systems  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Grounds  in  Maryland.  The 
equipment  represented  a  very  high  level 
of  technological  sophistication,  and  the 
Army  personnel  who  were  operating  the 
equipment  stood  as  living  proof  of  the 
military's  need  for  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel in  the  modern  age. 

The  specific  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  well  covered  In  the  debate  which 
has  already  tiiken  place,  and  so  I  shall 
limit  my  remarks  to  two  provisions  which 
have  attracted  my  attention,  and  which 
have  made  the  good  bill  passed  by  the 
House  even  better. 

Unlike  the  House-passed  bill,  the  bill 
reported  by  our  committee  contains  an 
18.2-percent  increase  In  hostile  fire  pay. 
Men  now  serving  In  Vietnam  would  be 
eligible  for  this  increase  In  pay,  and,  In 
my  opinion,  it  Is  fully  warranted.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  man  can  receive 
enough  pay,  in  money,  to  serve  In  combat 
under  hostile  fire,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  anyone  volunteering  for  combat  duty 
because  of  the  additional  financial  com- 
pensation. Nevertheless,  additional  pay 
is  the  least  that  we  in  the  Congress  can 
provide  as  recognition  of  the  courage  of 
the  young  men  who  face  death  daily  in 
Vietnam. 

The  second  provision  in  this  bill  which 
is  worthy  of  additional  comment  Is  the 
provision  in  section  5  of  the  bill  relating 
to  increased  retirement  pay.  The  bill, 
by  providing  a  fair  increase  for  persons 
retired  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  has  assured  fair  treatment  to  many 
military  retirees  who  had  feared  neglect 
by  the  Congress.  In  addition  to  looking 
to  the  past,  and  increasing  pensions  of 
past  retirees,  the  bill  looks  to  the  future, 
and  provides  a  much  more  liberal  test 
for  tying  retired  pay  to  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fine  bill.  It 
deserves  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9075  which  is  before 
the  Senate  today  and  which  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

On  August  2,  1965.  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  inability  of 
the  armed  services  to  attract  and  retain 
the  necessary  caliber  and  number  of  men 
and  women  who  are  so  essential  to  a 
modern  military  force.    It  has  come  to 


my  attention  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  armed  services  today  Is 
retaining  the  expensively  trained  tech- 
nicians and  specialists  who  each  year  by 
the  thousands  are  returning  to  civilian 
hfe  because  of  their  need  for  better  pay- 
ing jobs.  I  am  advised  that  many  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  being  forced  to  accept  relief. 
This  is  a  shameful  situation  that  I  be- 
lieve will  be  corrected  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  H.R. 
9075. 

Although  this  bill  will  Increase  mili- 
tary pay  costs  approximately  1  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  from  a  practical,  dol- 
lars-and-cents  view,  a  pay  increase  that 
would  Induce  men  in  uniform  to  re- 
main in  the  service  would  be  an  invest- 
ment In  the  future.  The  money  to  be 
saved  on  training  replacements  in  critical 
skills  would  come  close  to  paying  for  the 
higher  rate  of  pay.  This  is  certainly  a 
small  price  to  pay  when  considering  the 
long-range  benefits  to  be  reaped. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  as  well  as  a 
similar  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, win  provide  a  10.7-percent  Increase 
in  military  pay.  I  believe  a  pay  raise 
of  this  nature  will  help  Immeasurably 
to  solve  our  problem  of  military  person- 
nel. 

With  the  world  political  situation  as 
touch  and  go  as  it  Is  today,  I  believe  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  maintain 
the  best  equipped  and  best  trained  mili- 
tary force  possible.  Because  such  a  pay 
Increase  will  help  us  to  do  this,  I  support 
such  an  increase. 

I  believe  H.R.  9075  is  reasonable  and 
necessary.  The  action  by  the  House  in 
approving  the  bill  without  a  dissenting 
vote  evidences  its  wide  support  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  this  measure  with  all 
possible  speed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
salute  the  chairman  [Mr.  Russell]  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  this  substantial  military 
pay  increase  of  this  bill.  There  are  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  that  I  find  particularly 
pleasing.  Last  year  I  raised  the  p>oint 
on  the  floor  of  the  need  to  obtain  equita- 
ble pay  increases  for  enlisted  men  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service;  this  year  I 
am  most  happy  to  note  that  a  raise  for 
these  servicemen  is  included.  Enlisted 
men  with  under  2  years  of  service  are  be- 
ing granted  pay  Increases  averaging  17.3 
percent. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  long  con- 
cerned me.  Enlisted  men  in  the  first  2 
years  of  service  do  the  actual  dirty  work 
of  the  military  service,  when  they  are  not 
doing  the  dangerous  work.  They  are 
yanked  out  of  civilian  life  to  serve  as  in- 
fantrymen, or  to  work  in  messhalls,  clean 
out  latrines,  serve  as  guards,  and  they 
perform  these  dangerous  or  tedious  tasks 
in  distant  outposts.  These  are  the  for- 
gotten men  of  the  military  service — they 
are  inducted  at  a  young  age,  subjected  to 
the  anonymity  of  basic  training,  yet  per- 
form their  duties  with  great  diligence, 
skill,  and  spirit.  These  are  also  the  men 
who  have  not  had  a  pay  raise  since  1952 
and  have  actually  suffered  a  pay  loss  due 
to  the  declining  value  of  the  dollar.   Jus- 
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tice  and  equity  call  for  a  pay  increase  for 
these  personnel,  and  it  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  to  bring  these  men  back 
into  line  with  the  military  pay  scale. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  that  this  prob- 
lem has  been  recognized,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  for  its  understanding 
of  the  need  of  this  particular  increase  in 
pay. 

The  raises  for  the  other  categories  of 
servicemen  are  no  less  well  deserved  and 
needed.  I  again  applaud  the  commit- 
tee for  its  prompt  and  wise  action. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  in  Kentucky  today  to  keep  a  long- 
standing engagement  to  address  the  16th 
annual  leadership  conference  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Education  Association,  with  teach- 
ers from  all  over  Kentucky  in  attend- 
ance. Senator  Cooper  strongly  supports 
this  proposed  increase  in  rates  of  pay 
for  members  of  the  armed  services,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  before  the  final  vote,  a 
statement  which  he  prepared  before 
going  to  Kentucky  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

I  strongly  support  HJl.  9075,  the  bill  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  pay  for  members  of  the 
armed  services.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  recommended  Its  pas- 
sage as  reported,  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  recommended  passage  of 
similar  legislation.  I  agree  with  the  reasons 
given  for  passage  by  the  committees  and  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  will  men- 
tion several  of  them  briefly. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  increase  in  pay 
for  all  grades  in  our  uniformed  services,  and 
it  v/ould  enable  these  pay  rates  to  keep  pace 
with  compensation  paid  In  other  sectors  of 
the  American  economy.  The  provisions  of 
tlae  bill  would  assist  in  attracting  and  retain- 
ing members  of  the  armed  services,  and  it 
would  give  special  attention  to  increases  in 
basic  pay  to  enable  our  military  personnel 
to  keep  up  with  the  rising  costs  of  living. 
Additionally,  an  increase  in  compensation 
for  those  facing  hostile  forces  is  included, 
and  this  hostile  fire  pay  Increase  is  fully 
merited  by  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  areas  like  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  remember  that 
125,000  members  of  our  armed  services  have 
now  been  committed  to  the  defense  of  the 
security  of  our  country  In  Vietnam  alone. 
At  the  end  of  July  1965  the  Department  of 
Defense  reported  deaths  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel In  Vietnam  already  numbered  536, 
with  another  2,847  Americans  having  been 
wounded.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  number 
of  casualties  will  not  grow,  and  I  continue 
to  hope  deeply  that  some  honorable  solution 
for  the  situation  in  Vietnam  may  be  found 
at  the  conference  table,  rather  than  on  the 
battlefield. 

No  one  at  this  time,  however,  can  foresee 
the  future  in  Vietnam  and  in  other  areas  of 
danger  around  the  world.  But  we  do  know 
that,  at  present.  It  is  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  which  must  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  protecting  the  security  of  all  the 
people  of  our  country.  This  bill,  which  the 
Senate  will  pass — and  which  I  strongly 
favor — is  not  a  compensation  for  the  burden 
borne  by  our  military,  but  It  does  Indicate 
the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the 
country  and  the  Congress  for  the  service  that 
is  being  given  and  will  be  required. 

M'*.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reiterate 


the  principles  and  details  of  this  military 
pay  bill  which  has  been  so  forcefully  ex- 
plained by  Senator  Russell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  emphasize  certain  points 
which  are  relevant  to  this  legislation. 
We  are  considering  this  bill,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  indicated, 
against  the  growing  crisis  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  This  situation  only  serves  to 
underscore  this  much  needed  pay  in- 
crease for  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  are  confronted  with 
increasing  sacrifices.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  Vietnam 
situation  should  be  considered  the  reason 
for  this  military  pay  legislation.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  improve  the  military 
compensation  system  in  a  manner  which 
will  provide  a  reasonable  military  com- 
pensation system  and  be  sufficient  to  at- 
tract and  retain  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that,  while  the  im- 
provement of  retention  is  always  one 
purpose  of  military  pay  legislation,  it 
should  not  be  the  sole  purpose.  We  must 
in  all  military  pay  legislation,  attempt  to 
provide  an  equitable  military  pay  system 
in  comparison  to  what  men  can  expect 
to  earn  in  other  segments  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  matter  is  always  a  diflQ- 
cult  process  in  view  of  the  unique  nature 
of  the  military  duties  and  the  difficulties 
of  establishing  any  real  comparability 
system. 

It  is  my  view,  however,  that  this  bill 
goes  far  toward  meeting  the  objectives 
of  establishing  a  reasonable  military  pay 
system  in  comparison  to  the  wage  levels 
now  prevalent  elsewhere  in  the  Federal 
Government.  This  bill,  as  Senator  Rus- 
sell has  indicated,  will  involve  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $991  million.  What  the 
committee  has  done  is  to  achieve  the 
same  objectives  as  the  version  passed  by 
the  House,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid 
what  the  committee  considers  to  be  cer- 
tain deficiencies  in  the  House  version. 
The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  no 
structural  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
military  pay  system  at  the  present  time 
and  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
establish  a  pay  relationship  between  the 
various  military  pay  grades  and  certain 
civil  service  salary  rates.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  any  such  com- 
parison was  of  doubtful  validity  due  to 
the  vast  distinction  between  military  and 
civilian  duties  and  assignments.  More- 
over, the  Senate  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  no  position  should  be  taken 
on  the  different  definitions  of  military 
compensation  as  utilized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  House  commit- 
tee. Before  any  final  conclusion  is 
reached  on  this  complex  matter,  there 
must  be  additional  information  and  reso- 
lution of  a  number  of  policy  issues. 

The  Senate  committee  rationale  was 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  trends 
in  military  pnd  civilian  compensation 
since  1952.  As  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates on  page  6,  there  has  been  an  over- 
all lag  In  military  increases  as  compared 
to  those  increases  for  the  civilian  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  these  percent- 
ages should  not  be  used  with  exactitude 


in  trying  to  match  one  increase  precisely 
against  another.  They  are  an  Indica- 
tion, however,  of  what  has  occurred  In 
general  trends.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
conunittee  that  for  the  career  personnel, 
a  simple  across-the-board  increase  was 
justified  In  the  form  of  a  flat  6 -percent 
increase  for  officers  and  a  flat  11 -percent 
increase  for  enlisted  persormel.  These 
increases,  which  have  been  explained  In 
detail  by  Senator  Russell,  will  mean 
that  in  terms  of  the  1952  rates  for  mili- 
tary compensation,  the  officer  rates  with 
over  2  years  of  service  will  be  increased 
from  44.1  percent  to  50.9  percent;  for  en- 
listed ^men  with  over  2  years  of  service 
these  rates  will  be  increased  from  32.4 
percent  to  42.4  percent. 

The  committee  as  has  been  indicated, 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  person- 
nel increase  which  averages  22  percent 
in  basic  pay  for  officers  and  17.3  percent 
for  enlisted  personnel  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service.  These  increases,  vmder 
the  circumstances,  appear  to  be  reason- 
able and  proper.  Overall,  as  has  been 
Indicated,  this  bill  provides  for  an  aver- 
age 10.4-percent  increase  in  basic  pay  for 
all  active  duty  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  percentage  will 
provide  an  average  increase  of  only 
$25.54  per  month,  which  appears  modest 
indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size one  other  Item  in  this  bill  which  is 
the  $10-a-month  increase  which  was 
proposed  in  committee  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell. This  increase  in  combat  pay  from 
$55  to  $65  a  month  is  a  much  deserved 
token  of  recognition  for  the  hardship 
and  dangers  now  confronting  our  men 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
balanced  and  simplified  approach  to  In- 
creasing military  compensation. 
I  urge  its  complete  support  by  the 

Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  tiiird  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale]  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KENireDY].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAcmrsoN].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Mondale],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  208  Leg] 

YEAS— 89 

Aiken 

Harris 

Muskle 

AJlott 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hay den 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bass 

HIU 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Bible 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Javlts 

RlblcoH 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Ru.«sell,  Ga. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Case 

Long.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Cburch 

Lonn.  La. 

Smith 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Ml  Naraara 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Miller 

Tower 

Kastland 

Monroney 

TvdlnRS 

calender 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Moss 

Younc,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Murphy 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Masa 

.  McGee 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Mondale 

Fui  bright 

McCarthy 

Russell,  S.C. 

Hart 

McClellan 

In  addition,  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  and  all  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  worked  so  hard  and  so 
thoughtfully  on  this  bill. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  apportion  the 
sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  for  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr. 
Kluczynski,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cramer,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Fogarty,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  9075)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  increase  the  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  passage  of  the 
bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  armed  services.  It  points 
up  the  importance  of  adequate  compen- 
sation for  those  who  provide  the  much- 
needed  defense  of  this  country. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RttssellI  for  his  management  of  this 
Important  bill.  In  his  usual  fashion,  he 
has  expertly  shepherded  this  measure 
through  full  consideration  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  here  in  this 
chamber.  The  devotion  to  duty,  espe- 
cially the  careful  attention  to  matters 
Involving  the  armed  services,  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  constantly  demon- 
strates was  again  evidenced  today. 


by  the  Federal  Goveriunent  (Rept.  No.  573); 
and 

S.  Res.  137.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  per- 
taining to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goveriunent  (Rept, 
No.  574). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  132.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  study  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  organization  for  outer  space  (Rept. 
No.  577) . 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Jiuie  23,  1949.  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No.  571). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HS..  9947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  expenses 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  570) . 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8856)  to  amend 
section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  198  entitled  "The 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions" (Rept.  No.  575); 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments"  and  the  1965  supple- 
ment thereto  (Rept.  No.  576) ; 

S.  Res.  135.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
make  certain  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Rept.  No.  572) : 

S.  Res.  136.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  economy 
and  efficiency  of  foreign  assistance  activities 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time;  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CARLSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  : 

S.  2389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  General  of  the  Army, 
Douglas  MacArthur;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Bass,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  2390.  A  bill  to  provide  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DIRKSSN: 

S.  2391.  A  bill  to  effectuate  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  as  expressed  In  section  1.  para- 
graph (k)  of  Public  Law  846,  77th  Congress, 
approved  December  24,  1942,  by  adding  to 
the  list  of  Institutions  named  In  said  para- 
graph the  name  of  the  James  F.  Mitchell 
Foundation  for  Medical  Education  and  Re- 
search, an  Institution  similar  to  the  Institu- 
tions so  named;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 

S.  2392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  Dar- 
danls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brewster,  and  Mr.  Carlson)  : 

S.  2393.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
GS-16.  17,  and  18  positions  for  use  in  agencies 
or  functions  created  or  substantially  expand- 
ed after  June  30.  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.  2394.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Coto- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  8  and  9 
(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  expedited 
representation  elections  upon  petition  of 
employers  where  labor  organizations  seek 
recognition  on  the  basis  of  employees'  au- 
thorizations or  similar  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2,  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  proceedings 
of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  EshmaU 
Sarkis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG : 

S.  2399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umesto 
Ado  Toledo;    and 

S.  2400.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teodora 
Myrna  S.  Ungos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Hruska)  : 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS 
FOR  EACH  SENATOR  TO  HIRE 
THREE  "STUDENT  CONGRES- 
lONAL  INTERNS" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  Scott )  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  139)  to  provide  funds  for  each  Sen- 
ator to  hire  three  "student  congres- 
sional interns,"  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

ISSUANCE  OF  A  SPECIAL  STAMP  TO 
HONOR  FORMER  GENERAL  OF 
THE  ARMY  DOUGLAS  MAC- 
ARTHUR 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
issues  a  series  of  definitive  stamps. 
When  this  is  done,  the  portraits  of 
famous  Americans  are  often  placed  on 
these  stamps.  Many  great  Americans 
have  been  honored  in  this  way.  No 
doubt,  there  are  many  who  are  worthy  of 
this  recognition.  But,  I  believe  there  is 
one  American,  recently  deceased,  who  has 
not  been  so  recognized  and  should  be 
recognized.  He  is  the  former  General  of 
the  Army,  Douglas  MacArthur. 


This  great  American  did  so  much  to 
protect  and  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
His  valiant  defense  of  Luzon  made  him 
a  national  hero.  His  dramatic  escape 
through  Japanese  lines  upon  the  collapse 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  inspired  many 
American  hearts.  His  personal  pledge 
at  that  time,  "I  shall  return,"  will  live 
throughout  the  ages  in  the  hearts  of 
loyal  Americans  and  other  freedom  lov- 
ing people. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  calling  for  a  special 
stamp  in  honor  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  request  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  my  name 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  the  distingxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Texas  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Since  the  Senator  is 
receiving  cosE>onsors  of  this  measure,  I 
would  be  most  delighted  to  have  the 
honor  of  cosponsoring  the  measure. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
have  my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2389)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  Douglas  MacArthur, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  all  of  the  time  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress  there  has  been  discus- 
sion of  legislation  to  create  an  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  man  who  is  in  direct 
line  to  assume  the  Presidency  in  the 
case  of  Presidential  inability  or  death. 

In  1948,  Representatives  Gearhart  of 
C^allfomia  and  Gregory  of  Kentucky  in- 
troduced companion  bills  to  provide  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President. 


The  Washington  Evening  Star  said  of 
this  proposal,  in  an  editorial  dated  Au- 
gust 5,  1948: 

The  Vice  President  Is  really  a  standby 
President.  He  should  receive  enough  salary 
to  enable  him  to  live  in  a  style  befitting 
this  high  position.  And  it  would  not  be 
overdoing  things  to  relieve  him  of  the  task 
of  house  hunting  by  assuring  him  of  a  rent- 
free  home  for  him  and  his  family  while  he 
occupies  the  No.  2  Executive. 

Again,  in  1957,  President  Eisenhower 
was  reported  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, to  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President. 

In  each  case,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  was  regarded  as  an 
official  deserving  of  this  treatment  be- 
cause he  is  not  only  the  potential  suc- 
cessor to  the  Presidency  but  because  he 
is,  in  modern  practice,  very  close  to  the 
daily  execution  of  the  powers  of  that 
office.  In  effect,  he  is  an  assistant 
President  as  well  as  standby  President. 

Thus,  in  the  last  year  when  talk  again 
revived  atK)ut  the  establishment  of  a  Vice 
President's  residence,  it  seemed  clear  that 
after  long  years  there  now  existed  broad 
consensus  support  for  such  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  stop  treating  the  sec- 
ond in  command  like  a  second-class  citi- 
zen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  provided  with  the  facili- 
ties necessary  to  carry  out  his  official  du- 
ties, including  those  ceremonial  respon- 
sibilities, in  a  manner  which  befits  that 
high  office. 

The  Congress  should  wait  no  longer. 

While  many  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered on  possible  sites  for  the  official 
residence,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
property  best  suited  for  immediate  use  is 
the  principal  residence  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

I  therefore  submit  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  designating  the  principal 
residence  on  the  Naval  Observatory 
grounds,  together  with  such  appurtenant 
lands  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  authorizes 
to  be  appropriated  the  necessary  ex- 
penses to  defray  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  residence. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
joins  me  in  cosponsoring  the  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  his  remarks  and 
in  his  effort  to  acquire  an  adequate  and 
suitable  place  of  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  possibility  of  the  exact 
location,  but  I  think  the  problem  is  one 
that  should  be  settled  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
bringing  the  question  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  introducing  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  honored  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2390)  to  provide  an  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smath- 
ERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bass,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Ohio) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  REAL  PROPERTY 
TAXATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
dealing  with  tax  exemption  for  the 
James  F.  Mitchell  Foundation  for  Medi- 
cal Education  and  Research. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  on  this  matter 
from  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kieman  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  memorandum  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  fS.  2391)  to  effectuate  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 1.  paragraph  (k)  of  Public  Law  846. 
77th  Congress,  approved  December  24. 
1942.  by  adding  to  the  list  of  institutions 
named  in  said  paragraph  the  name  of  the 
James  F.  Mitchell  Foundation  for  Medi- 
cal Education  and  Research,  an  institu- 
tion similar  to  the  institutions  so 
named,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  is  as  follows : 

Exemption   From    Real   Phoperty   Taxation 
(Memorandum    Re    the    James    F.    Mitchell 

Foundation    for    Medical    Education    and 

Research ) 

The  James  P.  Mitchell  Foundation  for 
Medical  Education  and  Research  Is  a  non- 
stock, nonprofit  corporation  which  was  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  December  31.  1952.  The  found- 
ers envisioned  It  as  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  would  ultimately  be  built  a  coordi- 
nated medical  facility  modeled,  on  a  small 
scale,  after  the  Mayo  Foundation  and  Clinic. 

The  activities  of  the  foundation  were  lim- 
ited by  the  absence  of  funds  until  April  1. 
1960.  when  the  foundation  received  Its  first 
grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
through  the  National  Heart  Institute.  Since 
such  date.  In  reliance  primarily  upon  re- 
search grants  from  the  aforesaid  source,  the 
foundation  has  been  engaged  In  research 
upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  aging  dis- 
eases, with  particular  emphasis  upon  arteri- 
osclerosis and  rheumatic  disorders,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood. 

On  May  16.  1962,  the  foundation  was  of- 
ficially granted  exemption  from  Federal  In- 
come tax  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  a  corporation  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  scientific  purposes,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  Individual. 

Until  April  30  of  this  year,  the  foundation 
conducted  Its  medical  education  and  re- 
search on  the  third  floor  of  the  Washington 
Clinic  building,  under  a  lease  from  Clinic 
Properties  Association.  Inc.,  the  former  own- 
er of  the  premises.  On  such  date,  April  30. 
1965,  the  foundation  purchased  all  of  the 
property    of    Clinic    Properties    Association, 


Inc.,  being  all  the  land,  building,  and  per- 
sonal property  located  at  5401  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.  The  Washington  Clinic  and 
the  Washington  Clinic  Pharmacy  now  rent 
space  for  their  purposes  from  the  founda- 
tion. 

Plans  are  and  have  for  some  time  been 
underway  for  the  foundation  to  construct 
on  Its  property  a  nonprofit,  82-bed  hospital 
which  will  concern  itself  primarily  with 
medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  vascular  system,  together  with  organ 
transplant  work.  Once  said  hospital  Is  con- 
structed and  In  operation,  the  foundation 
win  have  achieved  Its  beneficent  goal  of 
welding  Into  a  coordinated  organization  ^or 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  community  a  pro- 
fessional and  medical  practice  of  high  cali- 
ber, specialized  hospital  service  In  a  much- 
needed  field,  and  effective  medical  research 
and  education. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  foundation  are  vested  In  a  board 
of  trustees  comprising  17  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  community,  only  five  of  whom 
are  doctors  associated  with  the  Washington 
Clinic.  It  Is  contemplated  by  said  board 
that  funds  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  hospital,  to  be  named  after  the  late 
Dr.  John  H.  Lyons,  will  be  solicited  from 
the  general  public,  and  necessary  steps  to- 
ward  such   end    have    already   been    taken. 

The  foundation's  aforesaid  real  property 
Is  presently  assessed  for  real  property  taxa- 
tion purposes  at  8436.020  (land — $166,020; 
Improvements — $270,000),  resulting  In  real 
estate  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1965,  of  $10,900.60.  With  the  Increase 
In  the  tax  rate  to  $7  20  per  $100  valuation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
the  District  of  Columbia  real  property  taxes 
on  said  property  (before  any  Increases  In 
assessed  values)  will  be  $11,772.54.  The  need 
for  relief  from  such  burden  U  thus  ap- 
parent. 

The  foundation's  aforesaid  real  property 
docs  not  presently  qualify  for  exemption  un- 
der section  47-80 la  et  seq.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  of  1961,  as  amended.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  exemption  may  be  pro- 
vided by  special  act  of  Congress  by  adding  the 
property  of  the  foundation  to  the  list  of 
organizations  whose  property  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  by  section  801  (k) .  A  proposed  form 
of  bill  to  effect  such  amendment  is  being 
furnished  herewith. 

An  alternative  means  for  accomplishing 
the  exemption  from  taxation  Is  to  have 
adopted  by  the  Congress  an  act  specifically 
exempting  the  foundation's  property,  without 
reference  to  exemptions  presently  In  force. 
A  bill  along  this  line  Is  likewise  submitted 
herewith.  It  has  been  observed  that  all  re- 
cent special  exemption  acts  which  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  have  made  the  exemp- 
tion fronn  real  property  taxation  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  2.  3.  and  5  of  the 
December  24.  1942,  general  exemption  act  (56 
Stat.  1089  DC.  Code  sees.  47-801b,  47-801C, 
and  47-801e).  Section  2  of  said  act  (DC. 
Code  sec.  47-801b)  provides  as  follows: 
•'J47-801b.  Income  producing  property  of 
exempt  Institutions. 

"If  any  building  or  any  portion  thereof, 
or  grounds  belonging  to  and  actually  used 
by  any  Institution  or  organization  entitled 
to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
47-801a  and  47-801c  to  47-801f  are  used  to 
secure  a  rent  or  income  for  any  activity  other 
than  that  for  which  exemption  Is  granted 
such  building,  or  portion  thereof,  or  grounds, 
shall  be  assessed  and  taxed.  (Dec.  24,  192,  56 
Stat.  1091.  ch.  826.  sec.  2.)  " 

Were  the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  exempt- 
ing the  foundation's  property  from  taxation, 
but  subject  to  the  foregoing  provision,  It  Is 
feared  that  the  assessor  would  maintain  that 
the  securing  of  rent  or  Income  from  the 
Washington  Clinic  (which  occupies  three- 
fourths  of  the  foundation's  building)  would 
presently  be  for  an  activity  (long-term  pur- 


chase of  the  property  Itself)  other  than  that 
for  which  the  foundation's  exemption  has 
been  granted.  Therefore,  of  the  two  bills 
suggested,  the  former  would  appear  to  be 
preferable. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Joseph  W.  Kiebnan. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ADDITIONAL  GS-16,  17.  AND  18 
POSITIONS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  and  tiie  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson),  a  bill  to  authorize 
additional  GS-16.  17,  and  18  positions 
for  use  in  agencies  or  functions  created 
or  substantially  expanded  after  June  30, 
1965. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Government- 
wide  quota  of  positions  which  may  be 
placed  in  GS-16,  17,  and  18  would  be  in- 
creased by  100.  However,  these  addi- 
tional positions  would  be  available  for 
use  only  upon  approval  by  the  President 
and  only  for  agencies  or  functions  cre- 
ated or  substantially  expanded  after  June 
30.  1965.  We  have  been  advised  that  a 
similar  reserve  of  50  positions  which  the 
Congress  designated  for  this  purpose  in 
1961  has  been  exhausted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  me.  dated  August  6.  1965, 
from  Chairman  Macy  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  a  letter  from 
Phillip  S.  Hughes.  Assistant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  dated  August  6,  1965,  both  in 
support  of  this  proposal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2393)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional GS-16, 17,  and  18  positions  for  use 
in  agencies  or  functions  created  or  sub- 
stantially expanded  after  June  30,  1965, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr.  Carlson  >. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roney are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  August   6,  1965. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Post    Office    and 
Civil   Service,   U.S.   Senate,   New   Senate 
Office  Building. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  of  July  20,  1965.  for  the  views 
of  the  Commission  on  a  draft  bill  to  au- 
thorize additional  supergrade  positions  for 
use  in  agencies  or  functions  created  or  sub- 
stantially expanded  by  legislation  enacted 
after  June  30,  1965. 

The  Commission  fully  supports  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  urges  that  It  be  given 
favorable  consideration. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  Gov- 
emment-wlde  quota  of  positions  which  may 
be  placed  In  GS-16,  17.  and  18  would  be  In- 
creased by  100.  These  additional  positions, 
however,  would  be  available  for  use  only 
upon  approval  by  the  President  and  only  for 
agencies  or  functions  created  or  substantially 
expanded  by  legislation  enacted  after  June 
30.   1965.     A  similar  reserve  of  50  positions 


which  the  Congress  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose m  1961  has  been  exhausted. 

Although  the  Immediate  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  meet  the  need  resulting 
from  an  expansion  In  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  draft  bill  ap- 
propriately amends  section  505(b)  of  the 
Classification  Act  to  make  the  100  additional 
GS-16.  17,  and  18  positions  available  for 
Government-wide  use.  This  type  of  amend- 
ment Is  much  more  equitable  and  desirable 
than  the  enactment  of  piecemeal  legislation 
for  this  purpose  each  time  a  function  is  ex- 
panded or  a  new  program  is  created. 

The  Commission  suggests  the  title  of  the 
bill  would  be  more  descriptive  If  "GS-16.  17, 
and  18"  were  substituted  for  the  word 
"supergrade." 

The  Commission  would  not,  however, 
favor  this  proposal  If  there  is  any  implica- 
tion or  assumption  In  supporting  statements 
or  the  committee  reports  that  the  President 
will  be  limited  in  allocating  these  additional 
positions  solely,  or  even  primarily,  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission or  this  rep>ort. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Executive  Office  of  the  Prfsi- 

DENT,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  6, 1965. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Post    Office    and 
Civil   Service,    U.S.   Senate,  Neic   Senate 
Office   Building,   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  of  July  20,  1965,  for  the  views 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  a  draft  bill 
to  authorize  additional  supergrade  posi- 
tions for  use  In  agencies  or  functions  created 
or  substantially  expanded  by  legislation  en- 
acted after  June  30, 1965. 

The  draft  bill  would  raise  from  2.400  to 
2.500  the  limitation  on  the  total  number  of 
positions  authorized  to  be  placed  in  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  under  section 
505(b)  of  the  Classification  Act,  and  would 
make  the  100  additional  positions  thereby 
established  available  only  for  allocation  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  for  agencies  or 
functions  created  or  substantially  expanded 
by  legislation  enacted  after  June  30,  1965. 
The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  is  similar  to  the 
purpose  of  action  taken  in  1961  to  authorize 
allocation  of  positions  to  these  grades  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  for  agencies  or 
functions  created  after  date  of  enactment. 

We  believe  provision  of  authority  to  allo- 
cate additional  positions  to  these  grades, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  would  be 
desirable.  We  believe,  however,  that  flexi- 
bility should  be  provided  to  allocate  posi- 
tions not  only  where  agencies  or  functions 
are  created  or  substantially  expanded  by 
legislation,  but  also  where  new  positions  are 
needed,  because  of  such  other  action  as  re- 
organization plans,  and  accordingly  suggest 
the  phrase  "by  legislation  enacted"  be 
omitted  from  the  draft  bill. 

Our  review  of  the  needs  of  actual  and 
prospective  new  agencies  and  new  or  ex- 
panded functions  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  additional  number  of  100  in  the  draft 
would  be  very  helpful  at  this  time,  although, 
of  course,  exact  requirements  can  only  be 
defined  as  these  programs  evolve  to  their 
Intended  level. 

In  individual  cases,  such  as  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
which  you  mention  In  your  letter,  the  exact 
minimum  requirements  can  only  emerge  as 
the  new  or  expanded  program  unfolds.  We 
would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  neither 
the  bill  itself  nor  statement  of  Intent  place 
any  limitations,  as  to  the  number  of  posi- 


tions or  specific  agencies,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  to  approve  positions  for  use 
within  the  overall  celling  In  the  category  of 
agencies  and  functions  stated  In  the  bill. 

In  summary,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  urge  favorable  action  to  provide  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  positions 
authorized  to  be  placed  In  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  in  agencies  or  functions  created  or 
substantially  expanded  after  June  30,  1965. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Assistant  Director 
for  Legislative  Reference. 


ACQUISITION  OF  AN  OFFICIAL  RESI- 
DENCE FOR  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  an  oflB- 
cial  residence  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  for  the  Acquisi- 
tion of  an  Official  Residence  for  the  Vice 
President  composed  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  from  the 
executive  branch  and  two  from  private 
life.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  select  and  acquire  a  suitable 
residence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  use  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  select  and  acquire  an  existing  building 
and  make  necessary  alterations  and  im- 
provements or  select  and  acquire  land 
and  construct  a  new  building.  The  Com- 
mission would  also  be  authorized  to  select 
any  federally  owned  building  now  in 
existence. 

The  care,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  residence  would  be  borne  by  the 
Government  as  is  presently  the  case  at 
the  White  House.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  a  maximum  of  $1 
million  for  the  acquisition. 

In  the  past  decade  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  have  increased  immeasurably. 
There  is  little  likelihood  this  trend  will 
be  reversed.  As  the  complexities  of  a 
democratic  government  in  a  troubled 
world  multiply,  It  is  imperative  that  the 
President  rely  more  and  more  on  the  Vice 
President  to  aid  him  in  the  performance 
and  functions  of  state  and  other  impor- 
tant governmental  duties. 

To  enable  the  Vice  President  to  carry 
out  in  a  fitting  and  proper  manner  his 
role  as  the  second  ranking  leader  of  our 
Government,  an  official  residence  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  located  near  the 
heart  of  the  city,  convenient  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  commodious  and 
attractive  for  the  holding  of  state  func- 
tions, and  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  is  needed. 

I  hope  that  hearings  will  be  held 
promptly  and  favorable  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  so  that  the  business  of  ac- 
quiring such  a  residence  can  proceed  with 
all  due  speed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  a  week  so  that  other 
Senators  may  join  with  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on 
the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  2394)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  an  official  residence  for 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there 
Is  hereby  established  the  Commission  for  the 
Acquisition  of  an  Official  Residence  for  the 
Vice  President  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Commission"),  which  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
one  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  two  from  private  life. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  his  services 
in  the  executive  branch,  but  he  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  each  receive  $75  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810),  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  select  and  acquire,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  a  suitable  building  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  together  with  appurte- 
nant buildings  and  grounds  and  appropriate 
furnishings  and  equipment,  for  use  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  select  and  acquire  an  existing  building 
with  appurtenant  land  (Including  any  fed- 
erally owned  building  and  land)  and  make 
necessary  alterations  and  Improvements,  or 
may  select  and  acquire  land  (Including  fed- 
erally owned  land)  and  provide  for  the  con- 
struction thereon  of  a  suitable  building  (to- 
gether with  appurtenant  buildings).  Any 
acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  may 
be  made  by  gift  or  purchase,  or  in  the  event 
the  Commission  selected  federally  owned 
property,  the  agency  or  department  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  property  shall,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  make  such 
property  available  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  care,  maintenance,  repair,  al- 
teration, refurnishing.  Improvement,  heating 
and  lighting   (Including  electric  power  and 
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fixtures),  and  operation  (Including  the  em- 
ployment of  a  staff)  of  the  official  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Vice  President  shall  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  Commission  Is  unable  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  acquire  a  suit- 
able residence  for  the  Vice  President.  It  shall 
report  that  fact  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  Its  recommendations  for  such  addition- 
al legislation  as  It  determines  may  be  neces- 
sary to  acquire  such  a  residence. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  the  completion  of  Its  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Conunlsslon  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  final  report  concerning  the 
action  taken  hereunder,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  following  the  submission 
of  such  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
AN  EXPEDITED  ELECTION  IN  LIEU 
OF  RECOGNITION  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  A  "CARD  CHECK" 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  sections  8  and  9  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  the 
holding  of  an  expedited  election  in  lieu 
of  recognition  on  the  basis  of  authoriza- 
tion cards  or  similar  evidence  purporting 
to  show  that  a  majority  of  an  employer's 
employees  wish  to  be  represented  by  a 
union. 

The  bill  relates  to  the  famous  card- 
check  controversy.  We  believe  the  bill 
represents  a  compromise  which  will  re- 
sult in  earlier  elections  and.  at  the  same 
time,  not  involve  the  jeopardy  to  the 
employer  which  is  claimed  now  takes 
place.  I  shall  be  proposing  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  in  connection  with 
the  bill  to  repeal  of  section  14(b),  which 
is  expected  to  come  before  the  Senate 
soon. 

The  recent  hearings  on  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14  *  b )  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  NLRB  has 
increasingly  allowed  "card  checks"  as  a 
basis  for  requiring  union  recognition. 
Under  existing  law,  if  a  union  presents 
an  employer  with  cards  signed  by  51  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  employees,  the  em- 
ployer is  legally  obligated  to  recognize 
and  bargain  with  the  union,  unless  the 
employer  has  a  good  faith  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  union's  showing 
of  a  majority.  Under  this  rule,  an  em- 
ployer can  be  effectively  deprived  of  his 
right  to  present  his  arguments  about 
unionization  and  then  have  the  employ- 
ees decide.  The  employees  likewise  can 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  a  secret  ballot, 
even  though  section  9  of  the  act  provides 
machinery  for  conducting  such  a  secret 
ballot  election.  Also,  a  vital  point  is  that 
a  racket  posing  as  a  union  has  a  much 
better  chance  to  get  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  ar- 
gued that  the  ordinary  election  proce- 
dures of  the  act,  except  in  organizational 
picketing  cases,  may  in  some  cases  un- 
necessarily delay  the  process  of  deter- 
mining the  wishes  of  the  employees. 

This  bill,  however,  would  neither  be  a 
vehicle  for  delay  nor  limit  the  right  to 
a  secret  ballot  election. 


The  bill  makes  two  changes  in  existing 
law. 

First.  Section  1  of  the  bill  would  create 
a  new  section  9(c)(6)   of  the  Act,  and 
thereby  would  provide  that  an  employer 
faced  with  a  "card  check  "  of  more  than 
50  percent  may  file  a  petition  and  get  an 
election,  and  if  he  files  such  a  petition, 
no    unfair    labor    practice    proceeding 
based  solely  upon  refusal  to  recognize  the 
card  check  will  be  processed  unless  the 
employer    dissipates    the    majority    by 
other    unfair    labor    practices    or    so 
"poisons  the  air"  by  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices that  it  would  be  futile  or  unfair 
to  hold  an  election  at  all.    Any  petition 
for  an  election  filed  under  this  amend- 
ment would  be  followed  by  an  expedited 
election    under   procedures   comparable 
to  those  now  in  use  under  section  8(b) 
(7) — the  high-speed  election  in  cases  of 
organizational  or  recognition  picketing, 
established  by  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act. 
Under  the  expedited  election  procedure, 
all   determinations   of   bargaining   unit 
questions,  eligibility  of  voters,  objections 
to  the  conduct  of  the  election,  and  so 
forth  would  be  resolved  by  the  Regional 
Director  with  only  discretionary  review 
by  the  Board.    Under  this  procedure  the 
time  lapse  between  filing  the  petition 
and   issuance   of   a   certification   would 
rarely  exceed  30  days  and  often  be  much 
shorter. 

Second.  Section  2  of  tha  bill  would 
create  a  new  section  8(g)  of  the  act, 
under  which,  if  a  card  check  is  pre- 
sented, the  employer  is  given  a  reason- 
able time  to  verify  whether  the  signa- 
tures on  the  cards  are  genuine  and  have 
been  signed  voluntarily  by  the  employees 
and  have  not  been  revoked.  Thereafter, 
if  he  has  no  good  faith  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  union's  majority 
showing  on  the  basis  of  cards,  the  em- 
ployer is  obligated  either  to  recognize 
the  union  or  else  file  a  petition  for  an  ex- 
pedited election  as  provided  in  this  bill. 
If  he  has  no  good  faith  doubt  and  fails 
either  to  recognize  the  union  or  request 
an  expedited  election,  he  could  be  guilty 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

In  short,  the  amended  proposal  cures 
the  main  defects  in  the  "card  check" 
procedure — that  it  could  be  inaccurate 
and  deprive  the  employer  of  the  right  to 
tell  his  side  of  the  story — while  at  the 
same  time  definitely  improving  the  exist- 
ing certification  procedure  by  providing 
a  union  with  a  quick  procedure  for  a  vote 
heretofore  available  only  in  "stranger 
picketing"  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2395)  to  amend  sections  8 
and  9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  holding  of 
expedited  representation  elections  upon 
petition  of  employers  where  labor  or- 
ganizations seek  recognition  on  the 
basis  of  employees'  authorizations  or 
similar  evidence,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(6)  In  any  case  In  which  It  Is  alleged  In 
a  petition  filed  by  an  employer  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(B),  that  a  labor  organization 
seeking  recognition  as  the  representative  of 
the  employees  of  such  employer  has  pre- 
sented evidence  piu-portlng  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  employees  in  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  desires  to  be  represented 
by  such  labor  organization.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board,  if  It  determines  that  In 
all  other  respects  a  question  of  representa- 
tion affecting  commerce  exists,  to  forthwith, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  direct  the  holding  of  such  an 
election  In  such  unit  as  the  Board  finds  to 
be  appropriate  and  to  certify  the  results 
thereof.  The  consideration  of  the  petition 
and  the  holding  of  the  election,  In  any  such 
case,  shall  not  be  delayed  by  reason  of  the 
pendency  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
based  upon  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to 
bargain  collectively  with  the  labor  organi- 
zation, and  no  such  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  based  upon  a  refusal  to  bargain  prior 
to  the  election  shall  thereafter  be  considered 
unless  the  Board  determines  that  the  labor 
organization  had  once  been  authorized  to 
represent  a  majority  of  the  employees  In 
the  bargaining  unit,  but  that  as  a  result  of 
unfair  labor  practices  committed  by  the 
employer  (other  than  unfair  labor  practices 
under  section  8(a)(5)),  (a)  such  labor  or- 
ganization Is  no  longer  authorized  to  repre- 
sent such  majority  or  (b)  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  holding  of  a  fair  election  no 
longer  exist." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section  for 
any  employer  to  refuse  to  recognize  a  labor 
organization  as  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees If  such  employer — 

"(1)  has  been  presented  with  evidence 
purporting  to  show  that  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees In  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
desires  to  be  represented  by  such  labor  or- 
ganization; 

"(2)  has  no  bona  fide  doubt  that  such 
majority  desires  to  be  so  represented;   and 

"(3)  has  failed  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  file  a  petition  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  section  9(c),  containing  the  alle- 
gations referred  to  In  paragraph  (6)  of  such 
section." 
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FUNDS  FOR  EACH  SENATOR  TO 
HIRE  THREE  SUMMER  INTERNS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  our  country  has  always  con- 
sidered itself  a  young  country,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  Part  of  this  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  constant  emphasis  that  has 
been  placed  on  youth  and  education  in 
America.  This,  too,  is  in  our  own  best 
intei-ests.  One  aspect  of  this  attitude 
has  been  a  growing  effort  to  demonstrate 
to  younger  Americans  the  workings  of 
our  Government. 

We  hope,  thus,  to  stimulate  their 
thinking  about  government  and  politics 
and  their  activity  in  this  field.  Some, 
we  hope,  will  be  interested  enough  to 
take  up  Government  service  as  a  career. 
Some  will,  in  later  life,  take  an  active 
part  in  government  and  politics  in  their 
home  community.     And  some  will  stir 


thinking  on  their  campuses  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  many  Members 
have  attempted  to  further  this  ideal  by 
establishing  summer  internships  for  col- 
lege students.  The  students  work  in  a 
senatorial  office  for  the  summer,  gaining 
exposure  to  and  involvement  in  many 
facets  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch. 

Unfortunately,  most  Senators  who 
have  conducted  these  summer  intern- 
ship programs  have  had  to  finance  them 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  This  has  had 
two  results:  It  put  a  personal  financial 
squeeze  on  the  Senator,  and  it  sometimes 
has  restricted  the  program  to  young  peo- 
ple who  come  from  well-to-do  or  wealthy 
families,  who  can  afford  to  subsidize 
them. 

Consequently,  many  deserving  stu- 
dents are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  rewarding  experience  because  it  is  a 
luxury  they  cannot  afford. 

I  submit  a  resolution  establishing 
three  summer  internships  for  each  sena- 
torial ofBce.  each  to  carry  a  maximum 
stipend  of  $750  for  the  3 -month  period 
of  June,  July,  and  August. 

Certainly  this  is  a  modest  wage,  espe- 
cially considering  that  these  interns  will 
be  living  away  from  home.  But  at  least 
it  will  meet  their  living  expenses  and, 
perhaps,  permit  them  to  put  something 
aside  for  the  next  year's  school  bills. 

And  it  will  relieve  the  financial  burden 
on  Senators  who  have  been  supporting 
these  programs  out  of  their  own  private 
resources. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
summer  internship  program  is  a  valuable 
one  and  ought  to  be  financed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  139)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  each  Senator  in  the 
United  States  Senate  Is  authorized  to  hire 
for  three  months  during  the  period  of  June  I 
to  August  31,  inclu-slve,  each  year,  effective 
1966,  three  additional  employees  to  be  known 
as  "student  congre.-JSlonal  Interns."  For  this 
purpose  each  Senator  shall  have  available 
for  payment  to  each  Intern  a  gross  allowance 
of  $750,  at  the  gross  rate  of  $250  per  month, 
payable  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
Such  allowance  and  such  Interns  shall  be  In 
addition  to  all  allowances  and  personnel 
made  available  to  such  Senators  under  other 
provisions  of  law. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  paid  compensation 
as  a  student  congressional  Intern  who  does 
not  have  on  file  with  the  Senate  finance 
clerk,  at  all  times  during  the  period  of  his 
employment,  a  certificate  that  such  Intern 
was  during  the  academic  year  Immediately 
preceding  his  employment  a  bona  fide  stu- 
dent at  a  college,  university  or  other  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  shall  make  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 


Committee  on  Finance  be  discharged 
from  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2363, 
and  that  the  bill  be  re-referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
to  the  city  of  Saint  Cloud.  Minn. 

Since  it  is  similar  to  two  other  bills 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  I  recommend  that  S.  2363  be 
referred  to  that  committee  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  OF  CER- 
TAIN VETERANS  UNDER  THE  WAR 
ORPHANS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    381 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  227)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  entitle  the 
children  of  certain  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  September 
16,  1940,  to  benefit  under  the  war  or- 
phans educational  assistance  program, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN CASUALTY  LOSSES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendments    NOS.    382    AND    383 

Mr.  MORTON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7502)  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty 
losses  attributable  to  major  disasters, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    384 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  cor- 
rect certain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  may  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2281)  to  amend 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1955  (69 
Stat.  367,  368) ,  and  to  authorize  mining 
locations  for  certain  mineral  deposits, 
introduced  by  me  on  July  23,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1816)  to  amend 
the   Migratory   Bird   Conservation   Act 


with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  land  and 
interests  in  land  acquired  pursuant  to 
such  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1974)  to  amend  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottye],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill.  S.  2339. 
to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  urban  mass  transportation. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until  August  13  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDI-nONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1965,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  2351.  A  bill  to  protect  the  morale  and  ef- 
ficiency of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  by 
prohibiting  the  making  of  certain  threaten- 
ing and  abusive  communications  to  members 
of  such  forces  or  their  families,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr.  Mundt. 

S.  2352.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  certain  em- 
ployees benefit  funds:  Mr.  Allott. 


LEGISLATIVE        PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  and  what  he  proposes  to  call 
up  in  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  is  par- 
tially in  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader — 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tonight,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  a  unanimous-consent  request  will 
shortly  be  made  to  call  up  a  bill  which 
has  been  cleared  on  all  sides.  It  will 
probably  take  about  a  half  a  minute  to 
dispose  of  it. 

Then  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  those  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
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After  that,  it  is  hoped,  if  we  complete 
consideration  of  the  nominations  in 
time — and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can.  and 
without  a  yea-and-nay  vote — that  we 
shall  be  able  to  take  up  the  Peace  Corps 
conference  report. 

If  we  are  able  to  dispose  of  that  today, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  8369,  the 
State-Justice.  Commerce,  and  judiciary 
appropriations  bill. 

That  will  be  followed  by  H.R.  7969.  the 
tariff  schedule  bill;  and,  of  course,  con- 
ference reports  as  they  arise  will  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  Uttle  likeli- 
hood that  discussion  on  the  tariff  reclas- 
sification bill  will  get  underway  today. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood. 


CO^fVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
•  ERTY  TO  DARE  COUNTY.  N.C. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calender 
No.  310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2176)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  property  to  the 
County  of  Dare.  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  322) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  pvirpose  of  H.R.  2176  Is  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  to  D.ire  County.  N.C.  of  IVi 
acres  of  land  in  the  village  of  Hatteras  which 
Is  now  owned  by  the  United  States  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  national  park  system. 

NEED 

The  land  in  question  Is  needed  by  Dare 
County  for  a  hospital.  It  w.is  acquired  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  1958  by  transfer 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
under  the  act  of  July  18.  1958  (72  Stat.  398). 
At  that  time  the  Park  Service  expected  to 
use  It  for  administrative  purposes  In  connec- 
tion with  the  C^pe  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore. This  use.  however,  has  not  material- 
ized and  the  land,  which  Is  not  within  the 
national  seashore  though  It  is  close  by.  Is 
not  needed  for  Government  purposes.  The 
land  covered  by  the  bill  Is  valued  at  $1,860. 

Utilization  of  this  land  for  a  hospital  will 
be  helpful  to  visitors  to  the  national  sea- 
shore as  well  as  to  the  local  Inhabitants. 
Although  more  than  half  a  million  people 
are  attracted  annually  to  the  seashore,  the 
nearest  hospit.il  Is  125  miles  from  Its  center. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2176  Is  required  to  per- 
mit the  proposed  transfer  to  be  made,  since 


the  Federal  surplus  property  laws  are  not 
applicable  to  National  Park  Service  land- 
holdings.  It  Is  the  conunlttee's  belief  ^hat 
the  advantages  to  the  Government  of  .the 
proposed  transfer  and  the  Inclusion  of  a  pro- 
vision for  reversion  of  this  property  If  It  la 
not  used  for  a  public  health  facility  Justify 
a  waiver  of  the  usual  rule  against  disposition 
of  Government  proi>erty  without  recouping 
Its  fair  market  value. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  Cliief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  W.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  just  voted  to 
confirm  an  outstanding  appointee  to  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  John  Gardner's  entire  life 
has  been  devoted  to  public  service.  He 
has  been  a  teacher;  he  has  served  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government; 
and  he  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
work  of  the  great  charitable  foundation 
from  which  he  comes  to  his  present  post. 

John  Gardner  has  done  more  than 
serve.  He  has  served  with  devotion  and 
excellence.  Indeed,  his  work,  his  writ- 
ing, and  he  himself  have  become  synony- 
mous with  the  quest  for  excellence  in 
American  life. 

The  post  which  he  now  assumes  is,  in 
my  judgment,  as  important  as  any  other 
for  the  future  of  our  country.  For  as 
we  move  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
changing  world,  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation we  give  our  children  will  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  our  response.  Our 
problems  are  many  and  various;  and 
their  magnitude  is  great.  There  can  be 
no  greater  tribute  to  John  Gardner  than 
our  knowledge  that  he  is  fully  equal  to 
the  job. 

U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Abe  Fortas,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an 


Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  extremely  gratified  that  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
without  a  dissenting  vote  favorably  re- 
ported the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  to 
be  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  com- 
mittee, composed  of  able  and  experi- 
enced lawyers,  by  this  action  gives  rec- 
ognition to  the  principle  that  practical 
legal  experience  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant qualifications  for  this  high  judi- 
cial office. 

Mr.  Fortas  was  a  brilliant  student  at 
Yale  Law  School,  a  distinguished  and 
dedicated  Government  official  in  a  num- 
ber of  capacities,  and  more  recently  has 
achieved  high  eminence  at  the  bar  as  a 
private  practitioner. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  unanimous 
recommendation  attests  these  qualities, 
and  it  is  my  view  that  Mr.  Fortas  will 
bring  to  the  Court  those  high  qualities  of 
intellectual  attainment  and  judicial 
temperament  all  his  friends  know  he 
possesses. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  know  Mr.  Fortas  as  a  personal  friend. 
But,  my  complete  support  of  his  nomi- 
nation is  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  established  facts  of  his  record  justify 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  exer- 
cising its  constitutional  responsibilities 
by  confirming  the  President's  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fortas'  practical  experience,  his 
recognized  scholarship  in  the  field  of 
constitutional  law.  h's  career  in  govern- 
ment and  at  the  bar,  unqualifiedly  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  Abe  Fortas  pos- 
se.sses  the  qualifications  to  make  a  great 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
predict  with  confidence  that  he  will;  and 
therefore  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
nomination  of  this  distinguished  Amer- 
ican lawyer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
is,  in  my  opinion,  most  unfortunate. 

The  Constitution  does  not  establish 
specific  qualifications  for  judicial  ap- 
pointment to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Although  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing minimum  requirements,  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  remedy  this  inade- 
quacy. Legally,  therefore,  there  is  no 
bar  to  Mr.  Fortas'  appointment  to  the 
Court. 

Despite  the  lack  of  constitutional  or 
statutory  guidelines,  individual  Senators 
are  not  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  competence 
of  each  designee  for  the  position  to  which 
he  is  nominated.  We,  as  individual 
Senators,  must,  under  the  Constitution, 
share  with  the  President  the  responsibil- 
ity for  such  appointments.  When  he 
was  here  in  the  Senate.  President  John- 
son demonstrated  his  concurrence  that 
confirmations  by  the  Senate  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  individual  evaluations  by 
each  Senator  of  the  nominee's  compe- 
tence. I  recall,  for  instance,  the  leader- 
ship role  exercised  by  the  then  Majority 
Leader  Johnson  in  successfully  defeating 
confirmation   by   the   Senate   of   Adm. 
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Lewis  Strauss  to  be  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  President  has 
designated  a  particular  person  for  this 
post  does  not  relieve  Senators  from  their 
responsibility  for  assessing  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointment. 

Judicial  appointments,  by  their  very 
nature,  require  a  special  type  of  com- 
petence; and  appointments  to  the  high- 
est U.S.  Court  require  the  highest  de- 
gree of  such  special  competence. 

One  essential  element  of  the  com- 
petence required  is  often  described  as 
"judicial  temperament."  Judicial  tem- 
permanent  is  a  requisite  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  position.  One  of  the  most 
essential  elements  of  judicial  tempera- 
ment is  the  ability  to  interpret  and  ap- 
ply the  law  to  specific  cases  and  con- 
troversies, and  in  so  doing  to  refrain 
from  substituting  individual  opinion 
for  the  applicable  law. 

Law,  by  its  very  nature,  is  largely  com- 
posed of  absolutes.  It  is  from  this  qual- 
ity of  the  law  that  stability  and  order 
inures.  Judicial  temperament  requires 
sufficient  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  to 
overcome  any  disagreement  with  a  par- 
ticular law. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  avail- 
able information  on  the  nominee,  Mr. 
Fortas,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  totally 
lacking  in  judicial  temperament.  Both 
his  public  conduct  and  his  words  demon- 
strate a  disdain  for  absolute  values,  and 
that  he  holds  a  philosophy  based  on 
relativism. 

Illustrative  of  the  nominee's  philoso- 
phy of  relativism  is  an  appreciation  writ- 
ten by  him  of  Gen.  G.  B.  Chisholm's  lec- 
ture in  1946  to  the  William  Alanson 
White  Psychiatric  Foundation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  William 
Alanson  White  memorial  lectures,  sec- 
ond series,  of  February,  1946,  including 
"An  Appreciation"  by  Abe  Fortas,  the 
lecture  by  G.  B.  Chisholm,  and  the  panel 
discussion  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  relativism,  or 
in  Mr.  Fortas'  words,  "freedom  from  mo- 
ralities," expressed  and  endorsed  by  the 
nominee  on  this  occasion  is  consistent 
with  his  actions  reported  in  the  press 
over  the  years.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  a 
Judicial  temperament.  One  who  finds  it 
desirable  to  replace  moralities  with  the 
flexibility  of  "sensible  thought  and  be- 
havior" would  hardly  be  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  impulse  to  modify  or  replace 
with  flexibility  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  For- 
tas as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Psychiatrt  of  Enduring  Peace 
AND  Social  Progress 
(The  William  Alanson  White  memorial  lec- 
tures by  G.B.  Chisholm,  C.B.E..  M.D.,  with 
a  foreword  by  Abe  Fortas  and  discussion 
by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Watson  B.  Miller, 
Samuel  W.  Hamilton,  Ross  McC.  Chapman, 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan) 

WILLIAM    ALANSON    WHITE    AND    THE 
SPONSORS  OP  THESE  LECTURES 

It  was  to  carry  on  the  work  of  their  beloved 
teacher  and  friend  that,  with  his  consent. 


the  William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric 
Foundation  came  into  being  In  1933  and  was 
Incorporated  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Its  program  crystallized  under  his  direction. 
Dr.  White  became  a  trustee  and  Its  honorary 
president  for  life  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1934. 

No  one  did  more  than  William  Alanson 
White  to  withdraw  psychiatry  from  Its  cell 
and  Influence  Its  Integration  with  general 
medicine.  He  was  a  great  Interpreter  and 
his  lucidity  of  thought  and  expression,  his 
capacity  for  the  wisely  spoken,  as  well  as 
written,  word  carried  far.  Medicine  owes 
him  much  as  a  distinguished  teacher  and 
editor.  He  was,  moreover,  a  great  hospital 
administrator. 

Tlie  board  of  trustees  of  the  foundation 
undertook  to  support  research  and  to  estab- 
lish facilities  for  training  research  and  treat- 
ment personnel  as  far  as  possible  to  a  new 
level  of  competence. 

The  Washington  School  of  Psychiatry 
(1936)  was  a  project  of  mature  deliberation 
as  to  the  existing  facilities  for  postgraduate 
training.  Dr.  White  was  to  have  participated 
in  Its  program  as  clinical  professor  of  psychi- 
atry. The  school  has  stood  for  a  growing 
integration  of  the  biological  and  social 
sciences. 

The  second  project  of  the  foundation,  Its 
Journal,  Psychiatry,  with  the  same  aims  in 
view,  has  lived  up  to  its  purposes  and  has 
gained  a  warm  reception. 

The  William  Alanson  White  memorial  lec- 
tures, as  an  occasional  activity  of  the  foun- 
dation, are  to  have,  I  believe,  a  not  incon- 
siderable place  In  the  history  of  psychiatry. 

Dr.  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  first  president  of 
the  foundation,  the  editor  of  our  Journal  and 
president  of  the  Washington  School  of 
Psychiatry,  was  the  first  memorial  lecturer. 

General  Chisholm  was  until  recently 
Director-General  of  Medical  Services,  Cana- 
dian Army  and  is  Deputy  Minister  of  Health 
in  the  Dominion  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  president  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
Canada.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  is  a 
psychiatrist  of  worldwide  distinction. 
Ross  McClure  Chapman, 

President. 


An  Appreciation 

(By  Hon.  Abe  Fortas,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior) 

General  Chisholm's  remarkable  lectures 
on  "The  Reestablishment  of  Peacetime  So- 
ciety" will  undoubtedly  startle  many  people. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  wisdom  has 
mercilessly  Illuminated  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  the  fantastic  fabric  of  man's 
training  and  behavior.  But  I  dare  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  which  piti- 
less disclosure  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
drawing  of  a  clear,  cleanly-defined  alternative 
which  may  Inspire  our  efforts.  General 
Chisholm  Is  paradoxical.  He  not  only  pleads 
for  mature  men  and  women,  but  the  nature 
of  his  plea  discloses  that  he  himself  is  that 
extraordinary  creature:  a  man  of  maturity. 

Dr.  Sullivan  says  that  "the  mental  dis- 
order of  modern  man"  is  the  attempt  "to 
protect  a  peace  of  mind  that  at  best  is  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  fresh  thistledown  on  a 
windy  day."  But  the  prescription  of  General 
Chisholm  for  this  disorder  is  not  the  patent 
formula  In  the  medicine  book.  He  does  not 
suggest  a  renewed  effort  to  anchor  the  mind 
and  personality.  He  does  not  even  propose 
that  the  trouble  be  solved  by  anchorage  to 
different  and  better  foundations.  He  says 
that  the  difHculty  is  with  the  very  idea  of 
anchoring  at  all. 

Man  has  sought  through  the  ages  to  define 
and  classify  behavior:  this  is  good,  that  is 
evil;  this  is  religion,  that  is  taboo.  It  mat- 
ters not  that  different  groups  of  men  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places  have 
arrived  at  conflicting  results.  The  results 
have   always   been   as   unimpesuihable   as   a 


decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  inducements  to  the  results,  al- 
though more  complex,  have  been  similarly 
basically  intelligible:  to  define  a  code,  to 
compel  a  course  of  conduct  which  would  ap- 
parently permit  man  to  live  with  man  in 
the  given  society,  and,  as  a  presumably  neces- 
sary part  of  this,  to  bind  each  new  Individual 
to  his  elders,  his  rulers,  and  their  past. 

But  the  human  past  is  no  longer  suitable 
to  the  material  present.  It  hasn't  been  for 
some  time,  but  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  drastic  readjustment  of  human 
personality  and  conduct  appears  necessary 
for  survival. 

As  General  Chisholm  points  out,  the  prob- 
lem of  society  in  a  world  trembling  with  the 
power  of  self-destruction  is  essentially  the 
problem  of  society's  Individuals.  Unless  we 
can  remake  ovirselves — unless  In  every  coun- 
try there  are  large  numbers  of  mature, 
reasonable  people,  free  of  guilts  and  in- 
feriorities, there  may  soon  be  none  of  us  left, 
not  even  to  bury  the  dead. 

So  it  Is  that  General  Chisholm  proposes 
that  we  put  aside  the  mistaken  old  ways  of 
our  elders,  and  that  we  take  charge  of  our 
new  destiny.  On  his  agenda,  no  one  is  with- 
out a  part  to  play  in  this  challenging  under- 
taking: the  chvu-ch,  the  home,  schools,  and 
government  should  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  examining  and  understanding  and 
treating  the  ills  that  beset  society — and  the 
individual.  And  the  role  of  the  psychiatrist 
in  this  venture  is  not  merely  that  of  a 
healer;  it  is  the  greater  task  of  him  who 
seeks  the  causes  of  fear,  anxiety,  prejudice, 
and  vicious  passion,  and  works  to  eradicate 
those  causes. 

We  must  make  it  possible,  General  Chis- 
holm advocates,  for  human  beings  to  think, 
and  thereby  to  act  rationally.  If  we  are  to 
do  this,  we  must  first  free  them  of  the  ter- 
rible burden  of  blind  authoritarianism,  of 
the  slavish  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  which 
each  generation  is  supposed  to  accept  from 
its  predecessors  like  a  burial  urn,  and  to  pass 
on  untouched  and  unexamined  to  its  suc- 
cessors. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  take 
alarm  at  this  precept.  But  the  rejection  of 
authoritarianism  which  it  implies  is  neither 
an  adjuration  to  repudiate  authority  nor  a 
mandate  to  cast  aside  reasonable  standards 
of  behavior.  It  is  merely  an  invitation  to 
seek  fact  and  reason,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  the  blocked  tunnel  of  prescribed  formula. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  essential  principles 
which  we  teach  as  religious  or  moral  impera- 
tives are  solidly  founded  in  sensible  social 
necessities.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is  a  rea- 
sonable multilateral  arrangement  among  the 
members  of  society.  But  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  advanced  merely  as  the  ipse  dixit  of 
a  thunderous  war-god,  is  a  bewildering  con- 
tradiction which  spawns  with  equal  facility 
avengers,  aggressors,  Quakers,  and  Jehovah's 
Witnesses;  the  GI's  of  Bill  Mauldin's  cartoons 
and  the  GI's  of  the  neuropsychlatrlc  wards. 

General  Chisholm's  proposal  is  practical 
pedagogy.  We  are  interested,  after  all,  not 
in  the  mere  learning  of  good  and  evil,  but  in 
the  practice  of  reasonable  mature  individual 
and  conununity  living.  This  comes  about  not 
through  the  acquisition  of  doctrinal  informa- 
tion, but  through  the  application  of  reason 
and  humanity,  maturely,  to  the  complex 
facts  of  life.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  has  not 
yet  stopped  a  war.  "Thou  shall  not  commit 
adultery"  has  not  yet  solved  all  of  the 
emotional  and  social  problems  of  fancy  which 
has  gone  astray.  But  careful  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  human  life,  killing,  love,  sex,  and 
family,  might  give  us  a  start  toward  reason- 
able attitudes,  and  an  approach  to  workable 
solutions.  At  any  rate,  from  it  will  not  re- 
sult the  frustrations  and  agonies  of  unde- 
batable  principle  in  sharp  conflict  with  un- 
deniable fact. 

Teaching  should  not  be  a  substitute  pro- 
vided for  thinking — and  it  too  often  is,  from 
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niirsery  through  Ph.  D.  and  beyond.  In- 
stead of  precepts.  It  should  offer  for  discus- 
sion and  analysis  the  relationships  of  people 
and  events,  factors  and  thlAgs.  General 
Chlsholm  says,  "Freedom  from  moralities 
means  freedom  to  think  and  behave  sensi- 
bly." Freedom  from  authoritarian  Impera- 
tives, divorced  from  reason  and  life,  means 
freedom  to  acquire,  In  usable  form,  under- 
standing and  comprehension  of  behavior 
and  relationships,  which  may  equip  us  to 
deal  with  the  urgent  problems  ©f  a  desperate 
time.  We  have  smashed  the  atom  and  un- 
leashed the  terrible  power  of  nature.  We 
must  smash  the  housing  of  preconception 
and  prejudice  which  enca^^  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man.  and  set  then^ftee  to  cope  with 
the  forces  of  dissolution  and  disintegration 
which  are  loose  In  the  world. 


The  Reestablishment  of  Peacetime  Society  ' 

the  responsibility  of  psychiatry 

(By  G.  B.  Chlsholm) » 

William  Alanson  White's  teachings  and 
writings  from  his  "Outlines"  in  1907  to  the 
last  days  of  his  life  provided  much  of  the 
Impetus  In  the  development  of  psychiatry 
which  occurred  during  those  years.  His  vi- 
sion and  humanity,  honest  thinking,  and 
devotion  would  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  world  in  the  troublous  times  ahead  of 
us  now.  It  would  not.  however,  be  a  fitting 
memorial  to  William  Alanson  White  to  spend 
our  time  on  this  occasion  looking  backward 
at  his  work  and  bemoaning  his  absence  and 
the  loss  to  psychiatry.  He  would  not  have 
us  at  any  memorial  of  his,  talk  about  Wil- 
liam Alanson  White.  The  most  sincere  way 
we  can  honor  him  Is  to  try  to  look  forward. 
In  the  spirit  of  honesty,  devotion,  and  service 
which  characterized  his  whole  life,  to  face 
and  deal  with  the  vast  problems  which  He 
ahead. 

He  would  recognize  that  there  Is  much  for 
psychiatry  to  do  and  we  should  be  getting 
on  with  the  Job  as  he  would  be  doing  if  he 
were  here.  He  would  recognize,  as  we  must, 
that  this  Is  a  sick  world,  with  an  old  chronic 
but  ever  more  extensive  and  serious  sickness. 
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=  This  is  the  second  series  of  William  Alan- 
son White  memorial  lectures.  The  first  of 
these  two  lectures  was  given  In  Washington, 
DC.  at  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Interior 
Department  Building.  October  23.  The  Hon- 
orables.  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, participated  in  panel  discussion  with 
Drs.  Chlsholm,  Ross  McClure  Chapman,  Sam- 
uel W.  Hamilton,  and  Daniel  Blain,  at  the 
same  place  the  succeeding  evening.  The  sec- 
ond lecture  was  given  in  New  York  City  at 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  October  29,  1945. 
Honorable  Jerome  N.  Frank,  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Judge,  spoke  In  discussion. 


Its  sickness  has  recently  become  acutely  dan- 
gerous and  the  future  is  uncertain  Indeed. 

Man.  again,  and  on  a  wider  and  more 
highly  organized  scale  than  ever  before,  has 
been  indulging  in  one  of  his  most  consistent 
behavior  patterns,  war.  Though  it  seems 
that,  among  the  people  of  the  world,  rela- 
tively few  want  or  enjoy  wars,  and  very  many 
suffer  In  many  ways  during  wars,  man  per- 
sists In  this  senseless  behavior  century  after 
century.  Until  recent  years  wars  could  take 
place  locally  without  necessarily  affecting  or 
causing  concern  on  the  part  of  peoples  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  time  Is 
past.  Every  war  is  now  a  threat  to  all  the 
people  In  the  world,  either  directly  or 
through  deprivation  of  materials  or  loss  of 
trade. 

This  situation  is  widely  recognized  and 
no  nation  will  ever  again  be  able  to  formu- 
late its  policies  on  the  basis  of  Isolationism. 
The  Interdependence  of  all  the  people  in  this 
shrunken  world  is  obvious.  Fast  air  trans- 
port and  the  atomic  bomb  are  only  the  latest 
steps  In  that  process,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time,  of  breaking  down  the 
geographical  barriers  between  groups  of  peo- 
ples. We  are  all  now,  perforce,  citizens  of  the 
world,  whether  we  are  sufficiently  mature 
iidequately  to  carry  that  responsibility  or  not. 

In  the  face  of  this  new  status  as  world 
citizens  we  must  accept  the  uncomfortable 
fact  that  we  are  the  kind  of  people  who  fight 
wars  every  15  or  20  years.  We  always  have, 
for  as  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  the 
race,  and  If  we  go  on  being  the  same  kind 
of  people  It  Is  to  be  supposed  that  we  will 
continue  to  fight  each  other. 

Now  that  the  latest  war  has  Just  finished 
we  must  take  one  of  several  possible  courses. 
First  we  can  return  to  the  kind  of  life  and 
society  we  had  before  the  war,  go  back  to  our 
peaceful  pursuit  of  a  living,  or  local  social 
betterment,  or  political  importance,  or  psy- 
chotherapy as  the  case  may  be.  We  could 
probably  count  with  luck  on  15  years,  or  even 
20,  of  peace  if  we  do  that,  but  those  occupa- 
tions would  be  completely  futile  as  we  would 
be  taken  over  and  enslaved,  literally,  and  our 
comfortable  social  developments  thrown  into 
the  discard  by  a  master  race  to  whom  we 
would  appear  weak  and  unrealistic  and  not 
fit  to  run  our  own  lives.  Every  present  indi- 
cation Is  that  the  next  time  any  self-styled 
master  race  Is  allowed  to  prepare  and  make 
such  an  attempt  It  will  succeed.  If  our  future 
concern  is  Just  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
prewar  society,  slavery  Is  absolutely  Inevita- 
ble. We  were  before  the  war  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  allowed  the  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Japanese  to  prepare  openly  for  war  for  years 
and  to  pick  their  own  time  and  place  to  at- 
tack us.  If  we  go  on  being  that  same  kind 
of  people  we  are  Indeed  not  fit  to  survive. 
We  will  have  proven  clearly  our  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  learn  from  even  the  most  painful  ex- 
perience— a  biologically  intolerable  condition. 

The  second  possible  course  is  to  prepare 
earnestly  for  the  next  war,  recognizing  Its 
Inevitability,  training  our  children  from  In- 
fancy to  live  dangerously,  to  be  able  to  fight 
effectively  with  ever  more  efficient,  ruthless, 
and  terrible  weapons.  They  must  be  trained 
to  strike  first  because  there  may  be  no  second 
blow  in  the  wars  of  the  future.  Constant 
alertness  and  ruthless  killing  of  all  potential 
enemies  will  be  the  price  of  survival  If  we 
go  on  as  we  always  have. 

The  third  possible  course  is  to  find  and 
take  sure  steps  to  prevent  wars  in  the  future. 
While  this  possibility  seems  obviously  pref- 
erable it  Is  something  that  has  never  yet  been 
undertaken  successfully.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
said  that  such  a  course  has  never  been  under- 
taken at  all.  Perhaps  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  wars;  if  so  we  must  decide 
whether  to  be  slaves  or  ruthless  killers,  but 
before  accepting  either  of  those  uncomfort- 
able alternatives  let  us  at  least  explore  pos- 
sible ways  of  preventing  war. 


Before  exploring  such  possibilities  how- 
ever, we  should  first  consider  war  in  relation 
to  the  human  race  so  that  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  It  would  indeed  be  good  for  the 
race  to  prevent  future  wars.  It  would  seem 
to  be  true  that,  whatever  the  destiny  of  the 
race,  the  killing  off  of  large  numbers  of  Its 
physically  fit.  Intelligent,  and  socially  minded 
younger  men  can  hardly  be  advantageous. 
A  case  might  be  made  for  wars  If  they  could 
be  fought  by  the  old  men  and  the  mental 
defectives  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  even 
a  remote  possibility  as  wars  become  ever 
more  technical  and  demanding  of  all  the 
fittest  men.  While  the  atomic  bomb  has  been 
a  dramatic  weapon  in  the  closing  phases  of 
the  recent  war,  other  possible  weapons  may 
be  still  more  terrible.  What  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  major  water  supplies  of  a  chemical 
which  will  prevent  pregnancy  in  all  females? 
What  of  the  infinite  capacity  for  killing  in 
the  hands  of  biologists  and  chemists  all  over 
the  world?  Any  country  could  be  paralyzed 
and  destroyed  at  leisure  by  a  well-organized 
attack  of  any  one  of  various  new  types — and 
without  any  development  of  heavy  Industries. 
In  fact  then  the  tendency  is  to  Involve  not 
only  fit  young  men,  but  every  sign  points  to 
the  killing  in  any  future  wars  of  large  num- 
bers of  unselected  whole  populations,  includ- 
ing women  and  children.  This  can  hardly 
possibly  be  a  useful  procedure  from  a  racial 
point  of  view  unless  conceivably  it  could 
serve  to  reduce  population  pre.<^sures  In  some 
parts  of  the  world.  This  end  could  surely 
be  attained,  however.  In  less  painful  ways 
and  with  better  selection  if  such  reduction 
of  population  should  become  necessary  to 
the  human  race. 

Some  aspects  of  war  are  undoiibtedly  at- 
tractive to  many  people,  but  these  advan- 
tages are  clearly  so  far  outweighed  by  the 
sufferings  of  others  that  no  case  can  be  made 
for  continuing  to  wage  wars  on  that  score. 
Wars  affect  the  economic  status  of  millions 
of  people,  many  of  them  for  the  better.  Busi- 
ness booms,  money  flows  freely,  prosperity  is 
widespread,  but  only  where  the  war  Is  not 
actually  being  fought.  In  the  future,  war 
may  well  be  fought  everywhere  throughout 
the  world  without  Immediately  compensat- 
ing prosperity  for  anybody.  Furthermore,  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  produce  the 
same  prosperity  without  killing,  starving,  or 
enslaving  millions  of  people. 

Look  as  we  may,  we  cannot  find  a  sensible 
reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  for  continuing  to  fight 
wars  or  for  not  preventing  them.  Then  why 
do  we  go  on  doing  It?  Let  me  repeat — we  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  fight  wars  every  15  or 
20  years.  Why?  Shall  we  only  throw  up  our 
hands  In  resignation  and  reply  "human  na- 
ture"? Surely  other  expressions  of  human 
nature  are  subject  to  extensive  changes. 
Why  not  this  one?  We  may  not  change  na- 
ture, but  surely  Its  expression  In  behavior 
patterns  can  be  modified  very  extensively. 

The  responsibility  for  charting  the  neces- 
sary changes  In  human  behavior  rests  clearly 
on  the  sciences  working  In  that  field.  Psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  sociologists,  econo- 
mists, and  politicians  must  face  this  respon- 
sibility. It  cannot  be  avoided.  Even  a 
decision  not  to  Interfere  is  still  a  decision 
and  carries  no  less  responsibility.  We  must 
earnestly  consider  what  can  be  done  to  save 
the  race  from  Itself,  from  its  insatiable  de- 
sire for  Its  own  blood.  Can  this  old  habitual 
pattern  of  the  race  be  eradicated  by  strong 
combinations  of  powerful  nations,  or  by  leg- 
islation, or  by  pretending  that  now  everyone 
win  love  everyone  else  and  there  will  be  no 
more  wars,  or  by  prayer  and  fasting,  or  by 
control  of  enemy  Industries?  These  have  all 
been  tried  repeatedly  and  uniformly  unsuc- 
cessfully. There  Is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
any  of  them  can  be  successful,  though  they 
are  all  seriously  being  recommended  again 
by   many   Interested   people.     We   are  even 


being  told  we  can  prevent  wars  by  control- 
ling our  potential  enemies'  heavy  Industries. 
I  am  reminded  that  when  the  Romans  were 
concerned  to  keep  the  Britons  from  fighting 
them  they  cut  down  all  the  yew  trees  in  Eng- 
land so  the  Britons  could  not  make  long 
bows.  The  Britons  took  the  cross  bows  In- 
stead, which  were  much  better  weapons. 
Surely  we  have  learned  something  In  2,000 
years.  Or  have  we?  We  might  as  well  forbid 
the  Germans  to  make  spears  or  breed  horses 
for  cavalry  as  control  their  heavy  industries. 
Every  lesson  of  history  and  of  commonsense 
would  suggest  the  futility  of  these  methods. 
It  is  clear  that  something  new  is  needed — 
but  what? 

Can  we  Identify  the  reasons  why  we  fight 
wars  or  even  enough  of  them  to  perceive  a 
pattern?  Many  of  them  are  easy  to  list — 
prejudice.  Isolationism,  the  ability  emotion- 
ally, and  uncritically  to  believe  unreasonable 
things,  excessive  desire  for  material  or  power, 
excessive  fear  of  others,  belief  in  a  destiny 
to  control  others,  vengeance,  ability  to  avoid 
seeing  and  facing  unpleasant  facts  and  tak- 
ing appropriate  action.  These  are  probably 
the  main  reasons  we  find  ourselves  Involved 
in  wars.  They  are  all  well  known  and  rec- 
ognized neurotic  symptoms.  The  only 
normal  motive  Is  self-defense,  to  protect  our- 
selves from  aggression,  but  surely  we  should 
be  able  to  see  the  aggression  coming  long 
before  it  breaks  out  in  warfare  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  satisfy  or  suppress  it. 
Even  self-defense  may  involve  a  neurotic  re- 
action when  It  means  defending  one's  own 
excessive  material  wealth  from  others  who 
are  in  great  need.  This  type  of  defense  is 
shortsighted.  Ineffective,  and  Inevitably  leads 
to  more  wars. 

When  we  see  neurotic  patients  showing 
these  same  reactions  In  their  private  affairs 
we  may  also  throw  up  our  hands  and  say 
"human  nature"  or  "psychojyathlc  personal- 
ity of  this  or  that  type"  or  we  may  go  to  work 
to  try  to  help  the  person  In  trouble  to  grow 
up  over  again  more  successfully  than  his 
parents  were  able  to  do.  This  can  be  done 
frequently  but  It  would  have  been  still  better 
if  his-parents  had  been  able  to  help  him  to 
group  up  successfully  in  the  first  place. 

It  would  appear  that  at  least  three  require- 
ments are  basic  to  any  hope  of  permanent 
world  peace. 

First — security,  elimination  of  the  occa- 
sion for  valid  fear  of  aggression.  This  is 
attainable,  at  least  temporarily  and  ae  a 
stopgap  until  something  better  can  be  ar- 
ranged, by  legislation  backed  by  Immediately 
available  combined  force  prepared  to  sup- 
press ruthlessly  any  appeal  to  force  by  any 
peoples  in  the  world.  The  administration 
and  command  of  such  a  force  is  a  delicate 
problem  but  can  be  devised  if  and  when  the 
great  p>owers  really  want  it.  A  less  effective 
substitute  for  this  method  but  one  which 
may  work  well  enough  for  long  enough  is  for 
the  great  powers  to  assume  this  function 
themselves.  To  work  even  well  enough  it 
will  be  necessary  that  all  disputes  between 
nations  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  a 
world  court  of  the  highest  integrity. 

Second — opportunity  to  live  reasonably 
comfortably  for  all  the  people  In  the  world 
on  economic  levels  which  do  not  vary  too 
widely  either  geographically  or  by  groups 
within  a  population.  This  Is  a  simple  matter 
of  redistribution  of  material  of  which  there 
Is  plenty  in  the  world  for  everybody,  or  of 
which  plenty  can  easily  be  made.  This  can 
easily  be  attained  whenever  enough  people 
see  its  necessity  for  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's safety  If  for  no  more  mature  reason. 

It  Is  probable  that  these  first  two  require- 
ments would  make  wars  unnecessary  for  ma- 
ture normal  people  without  neurotic  neces- 
sities, but  their  attainment  depends  on  the 
ability  of  enough  people  in  the  right  places 
to  want  to  Implement  them,  and  few  people 
are  mature  and  without  neurotic  necessities. 
So  far  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  have 


never  been  enough  mature  people  in  the 
right  places.  We  have  never  had  enough 
people  anywhere  who  have  been  able  to  see 
and  accept  these  facts  and  who  are  sufll- 
ciently  well  developed  and  responsible  to 
tackle  these  problems. 

It  follows  inevitably  then  that  the  third 
requirement,  on  which  the  attainment  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  others  depend,  Is  that 
there  should  be  enough  people  in  the  world, 
in  all  countries,  who  are  not  as  we  are  and 
always  have  been,  and  will  not  show  the 
neurotic  necessities  which  we  and  every  gen- 
eration of  our  ancestors  have  shown.  We 
have  never  had  enough  people  anjrwhere  who 
are  sufficiently  free  of  these  neurotic  symp- 
toms which  make  wars  inevitable. 

All  psychiatrists  know  where  these  symp- 
toms come  from.  The  burden  of  Inferiority, 
guilt,  and  fear  we  have  all  carried  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  failure  to  mature  successfully. 
Psychotherapy  is  predominantly,  by  any  of 
a  variety  of  methods,  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  this  load.  Therefore  the  question 
we  must  ask  ourselves  is  why  the  human  race 
is  so  loaded  down  with  these  Incubi  and  what 
can  be  done  about  it. 

Strecker  and  Appel  have  recently  defined 
maturity  in  terms  of  abilities  which,  if  at- 
tained by  enough  people,  could  Insure  the 
continuity  and  continued  development  of 
the  race  along  the  lines  of  its  inherent  des- 
tiny without  wars.  To  quote,  "Maturity  is 
a  quality  of  personality  that  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  elements.  It  is  stick-to-lt-iveness, 
the  ability  to  stick  to  a  Job,  to  work  on  it,  and 
to  struggle  through  until  it  is  finished,  or 
until  one  has  given  all  one  has  in  the  en- 
deavor. It  is  the  quality  or  capacity  of  giv- 
ing more  than  is  asked  or  required  In  a  given 
situation.  It  is  this  characteristic  that  en- 
ables others  to  count  on  one;  thus  it  is  re- 
liability. Persistence  is  an  aspect  of  ma- 
turity: persistence  to  carry  out  a  goal  in  the 
face  of  difficulties.  Endurance  of  difficulties, 
unpleasantness.  discomfort,  frustration, 
hardship.  The  ability  to  size  up  things, 
make  one's  ovra  decision,  is  a  characteristic 
of  maturity.  This  implies  a  considerable 
amount  of  independence.  A  mature  person 
Is  not  dependent  unless  111.  Maturity  in- 
cludes determination,  a  will  to  achieve  and 
succeed,  a  will  to  life.  Of  course,  maturity 
represents  the  capacity  to  cooperate;  to  work 
with  others,  to  work  in  an  organization  and 
under  authority.  The  mature  person  is  flex- 
ible, can  defer  to  time,  persons,  circum- 
stances. He  can  show  tolerance,  he  cam  be 
patient,  and  above  all  he  has  the  qualities 
of  adaptability  and  compromise.  Basically, 
maturity  represents  a  wholesome  amalgama- 
tion of  two  things:  (1)  dissatisfaction  with 
the  status  quo,  which  calls  forth  aggressive, 
constructive  effort;  and  (2)  social  concern 
and  devotion.    It  Is  morale  in  the  individual." 

Let  me  repeat  parts  of  this  "The  ability  to 
size  things  up.  make  one's  own  decisions,  is 
a  characteristic  of  maturity,"  "A  mature  per- 
son •  •  •  above  all  he  has  the  qualities  of 
adaptability  and  compromise."  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  enough  people  reaching  maturity 
in  these  terms  would  not  want  to  start  wars 
themselves  and  would  prevent  other  people 
starting  them?  It  would  appear  that  this 
quality  of  maturity,  this  growing  up  success- 
fully, is  what  is  lacking  in  the  human  race 
generally.  In  ourselves  and  in  our  legislators 
and  governments,  which  can  only  represent 
the  people. 

This  fact  puts  the  problem  squarely  up  to 
psychiatry.  The  necessity  to  fight  wars, 
whether  as  aggressor  or  as  a  defender  who 
could  have,  but  has  not,  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent war  occurring.  Is  as  much  a  pathological 
psychiatric  symptom  as  is  a  phobia  or  the 
antisocial  behavior  of  a  criminal  who  has 
been  dominated  by  a  stern  and  unreasonable 
fatlier.  They  are  alike  irrational  behavior 
patterns  resulting  from  unsuccessful  devel- 
opment and  failure  to  reach  emotional  ma- 
turity.   It  is  evident  that  this  failure  is  usual 


in  the  whole  human  race  and  has  been  so 
throughout  historical  time. 

For  a  cause  we  must  seek  some  consistent 
thread  running  through  the  weave  of  all 
civilizations  we  have  known  and  preventing 
the  development  of  all  or  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple to  a  state  of  true  maturity.  What  basic 
psychological  distortion  can  be  found  in  every 
civilization  of  which  we  know  anything?  It 
must  be  a  force  which  discourages  the  ability 
to  see  and  acknowledge  patent  facts,  which 
prevents  the  rational  use  of  Intelligence, 
which  teaches  or  encourages  the  ability  to 
dissociate  and  to  believe  contrary  to  and  in 
spite  of  clear  evidence,  which  produces  in- 
feriority, guilt  and  fear,  which  makes  con- 
trolling other  people's  personal  behavior 
emotionally  necessary,  which  encourages 
prejudice  and  the  inability  to  see,  understand 
and  sympathize  with  other  people's  points  of 
view.  Is  there  any  force  so  potent  and  so 
pervasive  that  it  can  do  all  these  things  in 
all  civilizations?  There  is — Just  one.  The 
only  lowest  common  denominator  of  all  civi- 
lizations and  the  only  psychological  force 
capable  of  producing  these  perversions  is 
morality,  the  concept  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  poison  long  ago  described  and  warned 
against  as  "the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil." 

In  the  old  Hebrew  story  God  warns  the 
first  man  and  woman  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  good  and  evil.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  as  long  ago  as  that,  "good"  Is  recognized 
as  Just  as  great  a  menace  as  "evil."  They  are 
the  fruit  of  the  one  tree  and  are  different 
aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

We  have  been  very  slow  to  rediscover  this 
truth  and  to  recognize  the  unnecessary  and 
artificially  Imposed  Inferiority,  guilt  and 
fear,  commonly  known  as  sin,  under  which 
we  have  almost  all  labored  and  which  pro- 
duces so  much  of  the  social  maladjustment 
and  unhappiness  in  the  world.  For  many 
generations  we  have  bowed  our  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  the  conviction  of  sin.  We  have 
swallowed  all  manner  of  poisonous  certain- 
ties fed  us  by  our  parents,  our  Sunday  and 
day  school  teachers,  our  politicians,  our 
priests,  our  newspapers  and  others  with  a 
vested  Interest  In  controlling  us.  "Thou 
Shalt  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil,"  good  and  evil  with  which  to  keep 
children  under  control,  with  which  to  pre- 
vent free  thinking,  with  which  to  impose 
local  and  familial  and  national  loyalties 
and  with  which  to  blind  children  to  their 
glorious  intellectual  heritage.  Misguided 
by  authoritarian  dogma,  bound  by  exclusive 
faith,  stunted  by  Inculcated  loyalty,  torn  by 
frantic  heresy,  bedeviled  by  insistent 
schism,  drugged  by  ecstatic  exi>erlence,  con- 
fused by  conflicting  certainly,  bewildered  by 
invented  mystery,  and  loaded  down  by  the 
weight  of  guilt  and  fear  engendered  by  its 
own  original  promises,  the  unfortunate 
human  race,  deprived  by  these  incubl  of  Its 
only  defenses  and  its  only  reasons  for  striv- 
ing, its  reasoning  power  and  Its  natural  ca- 
pacity to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  its  natural 
urges,  struggles  along  under  its  ghastly  self- 
imposed  burden.  The  results,  the  inevi- 
table results,  are  frustration.  Inferiority, 
neurosis  and  inability  to  enjoy  living,  to  rea- 
son clearly  or  to  make  a  world  fit  to  live  in. 

The  crippling  of  intelligence  by  these 
bandages  of  belief,  in  the  name  of  virtue  and 
security  for  the  soul,  is  as  recognizable  as 
that  of  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  girl  who  was 
sacrificed  to  the  local  concept  of  beauty.  The 
result  is.  In  both  cases,  not  beauty  of  char- 
acter or  of  feet,  but  distortion  and  crippling 
and  loss  of  natural  function.  Intelligence, 
ability  to  observe  and  to  reason  clearly  and 
to  reach  and  Implement  decisions  appropriate 
to  the  real  situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, are  man's  only  specific  methods  of  sur- 
vival. His  unique  equipment  Is  entirely  in 
the  superior  lobes  of  his  brain.  His  destiny 
must  lie  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his 
equipment.     Whatever  hampers  or  distorts 
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man's  clear  true  thinking  works  against 
man's  manifest  destiny  and  tends  to  destroy 
him. 

Man's  freedom  to  observe  and  to  think 
freely  Is  as  essential  to  his  survival  as  are  the 
specific  methods  of  survival  of  the  other  spe- 
cies to  them.  Birds  must  fly,  fish  must  swim, 
herbivorous  animals  must  eat  grasses  and 
cereals,  and  man  must  observe  and  think 
freely.  That  freedom  present  In  all  children 
and  known  as  Innocence,  has  been  destroyed 
or  crippled  by  local  certainties,  by  gods  of 
local  moralities,  of  local  loyalty,  of  personal 
salvation,  of  prejudice  and  hate  and  Intoler- 
ance, frequently  masquerading  as  love;  gods 
of  everything  that  would  destroy  freedom 
to  observe  and  to  think  and  would  keep  each 
generation  under  the  control  of  the  old  peo- 
ple, the  elders,  the  shamans,  and  the  priests. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Strecker  and  Appel's 
definition  of  maturity.  "The  ability  to  size 
things  up,  to  make  one's  own  decisions  Is  a 
characteristic  of  maturity."  "A  mature  per- 
son •  •  •  has  the  qualities  of  adaptability 
and  compromise."  Were  you  and  I  brought 
up  in  that  direction?  No;  we  were  taught  to 
be  absolutely  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  local 
concept  of  virtue,  whatever  that  happened 
to  be.  We  were  taught  that  Moslems  or 
Hindus  or  Jews,  or  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans (with  us  In  Canada,  Grits  or  Tories), 
or  capitalists  or  trade  unionists,  or  SoclaJlsts 
or  Communists,  or  Roman  Catholics  or 
Methodists,  or  any  of  all  other  human  groups 
are  wrong  or  even  wicked.  It  almost  al- 
ways happened  that  among  all  the  people  In 
the  world,  only  our  own  parents  and  perhaps 
a  few  people  they  selected,  were  right  about 
everything.  We  could  refuse  to  accept  their 
rlghtness  only  at  the  price  of  a  load  of  guilt 
and  fear,  and  peril  to  our  Immortal  souls. 
This  training  has  been  practically  universal 
in  the  human  race.  Variations  In  cohtent 
have  had  almost  no  Importance.  The  fruit 
Is  poisonous  no  matter  how  It  Is  prepared  or 
disguised. 

"The  mature  person  Is  flexible,  can  defer 
to  time,  persons,  and  circumstances.  He 
can  show  tolerance,  he  can  be  patient,  and, 
above  all,  he  has  the  qualities  of  adapta- 
bility and  compromise,"  say  Strecker  and 
Appel.  Is  family,  or  school,  or  church,  teach- 
ing in  that  direction?  Almost  never,  and  yet 
It  Is  surely  true  that  helping  their  children 
to  reach  this  state  of  matiu-ity  successfully 
Is  the  first  responsibility  of  each  generation. 
Only  when  this  has  been  done  successfully 
can  we  hope  to  have  enough  people  able  to 
see  and  think  clearly  and  freely  enough  to  be 
able  to  prevent  the  race  going  on  as  we  have 
gone,  from  slaughter  to  bigger  and  better 
slaughter. 

Psychiatrists  everywhere  have  spent  their 
lives  trying,  more  and  more  successfully  with 
a  variety  of  methods,  to  help  Individuals  who 
are  In  trouble  to  approach  near  enough  to 
this  state  of  maturity  to  be  able  to  live  com- 
fortably for  themselves  and  for  the  group: 
but  surely  It  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  world  for  psychiatrists  to  go  Into  the 
preventive  field  where  the  big  Job  needs  to 
be  done.  The  training  of  children  is  making 
a  thousand  neurotics  for  every  one  that  psy- 
chiatrists can  hope  to  help  with  psychother- 
apy. To  produce  a  generation  of  mature  citi- 
zens Is  the  biggest  and  most  necessary  Job 
any  country  could  undertake,  and  the  reward 
In  saving  of  misery  and  suffering  would  be 
colossal. 

The  re-lnterpretatlon  and  eventually  eradi- 
cation of  the  concept  of  right  and  wrong 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  child  training, 
the  substitution  of  intelligent  and  rational 
thinking  for  faith  in  the  certainties  of  the 
old  people,  these  are  the  belated  objectives 
of  practically  all  effective  psychotherapy. 
Would  they  not  be  legitimate  objectives  of 
original  education?  Would  it  not  be  sensible 
to  stop  Imposing  our  local  prejudices  and 
faiths  on  children  and  give  them  all  sides  of 
every  question  so  that  in  their  own  good  time 


they  may  have  the  ability  to  size  things  up, 
and  make  their  own  decisions? 

The  suggestion  that  we  should  stop  teach- 
ing children  moralities  and  rights  and 
wrongs  and  instead  protect  their  original  In- 
tellectual Integrity  has.  of  course,  to  be  met 
by  an  outcry  of  heretic  or  Iconoclast,  such  as 
was  raised  against  Galileo  for  finding  an- 
other planet,  and  against  those  who  claimed 
the  world  was  round,  and  against  the  truths 
of  evolution,  and  against  Christ's  re-lnterpre- 
tatlon of  the  Hebrew  God.  and  against  any 
attempt  to  change  the  mistaken  old  ways 
or  Ideas.  The  pretense  Is  made,  as  It  has 
been  made  In  relation  to  the  finding  of  any 
extension  of  truth,  that  to  do  away  with 
right  and  wrong  would  produce  uncivilized 
people.  Immorality,  lawlessness,  and  social 
chaos.  The  fact  Is  that  most  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  and  many  other  respect- 
able people  have  escaped  from  these  moral 
chains  and  are  able  to  observe  and  think 
freely.  Most  of  the  patients  they  have 
treated  successfully  have  done  the  same  and 
yet  they  show  no  signs  of  social  or  personal 
degeneration,  no  lack  of  social  responsibility, 
no  tendency  toward  social  anarchy.  This 
bugbear  has  no  basis  In  fact  whatever.  We 
all  recognize  these  reactions  as  those  of  the 
Immature,  the  Inferior,  the  guilty,  which  are 
not  found  In  the  mature,  Integrated  per- 
sonality. Freedom  from  moralities  means 
freedom  to  observe,  to  think  and  behave 
sensibly,  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  and 
of  the  group,  free  from  outmoded  types  of 
loyalties  and  from  the  magic  fears  of  our 
ancestors. 

If  the  race  is  to  be  freed  from  its  crippling 
burden  of  good  and  evil  It  must  be  psychia- 
trists who  take  the  original  responsibility. 
This  Is  a  challenge  which  must  be  met.  If 
psychiatrists  decide  to  do  nothing  about  It 
but  continue  In  the  futility  of  psycno- 
therapy  only,  that  too  Is  a  decision  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  results  Is  still  theirs. 
What  the  world  needs  from  psychiatry  Is 
honest,  simple,  and  clear  thinking,  talking 
and  writing.  It  needs  the  same  from  psy- 
chology, sociology,  economics,  and  politics. 
Clear  and  honest  thinking  can  almost 
always  be  expressed  In  simple  words  which 
are  understandable  by  the  people  who  matter 
In  a  democracy.  The  people  who  matter  are 
the  teachers,  the  young  mothers  and  fathers, 
the  parent-teacher  associations,  youth 
groups,  service  clubs,  schools  and  colleges, 
the  churches  and  Sunday  schools — everyone 
who  can  be  reached  and  given  help  toward 
Intellectual  freedom  and  honesty  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  children  whose  future  de- 
pends on  them.  Can  we  psychiatrists  give 
up  our  protective  device  of  hiding  behind  a 
specific,  difficult,  and  variable  vocabulary  to 
avoid  our  obvious  responsibility? 

The  battle.  If  It  Is  to  be  undertaken,  will 
be  long  and  difficult  but  truth  will  prevail — 
whenever  enough  people  want  it  to.  With 
luck  we  have  perhaps  15  or  even  20  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  next  world  war 
if  we  remain  as  we  are.  20  years  in  which  to 
change  the  dearest  certainties  of  enough  of 
the  human  race.  20  years  in  which  to  root 
out  and  destroy  the  oldest  and  most  fiourlsh- 
ing  parasitical  growth  in  the  world,  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  so  that  man 
may  learn  to  preserve  his  most  precious 
heritage,  his  Innocence,  and  Intellectual  free- 
dom, 20  years  in  which  to  remove  the  neces- 
sity for  the  perverse  satisfactions  to  be 
found  in  warfare,  and  to  Insure  that  enough 
people  ever3rwhere  do  not  close  their  eyes 
to  the  awful  threats  facing  them  as  we  did 
from  1910  to  1914  and  1917,  and  from  1933 
to  1939  and  1941. 

We  are  the  horrible  example.  We  are  the 
people  who  fight  wars  every  15  or  20  years. 
We  must  at  whatever  cost  prevent  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  from  being  as  we 
have  been,  but  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
these  faiths  and  fears  is  not  to  be  gained  in 
one  generation. 


It  is  therefore  necessary  that,  for  so  long 
as  it  may  take  to  change  the  bringing  up  of 
children  In  enough  of  the  world,  our  close 
watch  on  each  other  and  everyone  in  the 
world  should  not  be  relaxed  for  a  moment. 
Let  us  all  be  prepared,  not  for  another  like 
the  lOBt  war  with  navies  and  armies  and 
air  forces,  but  for  the  next  war  with  rockets 
and  atomic  bombs  and  all  the  mobilized 
power  of  our  laboratories.  These  are  the 
weapons  of  the  future  and  with  them  the 
whole  world  can  be  reached  from  any  place 
on  the  earth  in  some  minutes.  The  people 
who  definitely  do  not  want  to  fight  any 
more  wars  must  promise  annihilation  to  any 
nation  which  starts  to  fight  and  must  be 
prepared  Inunedlately  and  ruthlessly  to 
carry  out  that  promise  without  parley  or 
negotiation.  This  involves  the  continual 
upkeep  of  widely  dispersed  atomic  rocket 
stations  covering  the  whole  world  and  a 
continual  high  pressure  research  program 
to  discover  ever  more  efficient  methods  of 
killing  to  keep  ahead  of  any  possible  com- 
petition. This  must  go  on  until  we,  all 
the  people,  are  reeducated  to  be  able  to  live 
In  peace  together,  until  we  are  free  to  ob- 
serve clearly  and  to  think  and  behave 
sensibly. 

The  most  Important  thing  In  the  world 
today  Is  the  bringing  up  of  children.  It  is 
not  a  Job  for  economic  or  emotional  misfits, 
for  frightened,  inferiority-ridden  men  and 
women  seeking  a  safe,  respectable  and 
quickly  attainable  social  and  emotional 
status,  nor  for  girls  filling  in  their  time 
before  marriage.  Fortunately  there  are  re- 
cent signs  of  Intellectual  stirrings  amongst 
teachers  which  give  some  hope.  To  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  children  should  be  the  sign 
of  the  final  approval  of  society.  The  present 
scale  of  values  Is  clearly  Illustrated  by  the 
disparity  between  teachers'  salaries  and 
those  of  movie  actresses  or  football  coaches. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  group  whose  responsi- 
bility was  the  reclamation,  training  and  re- 
habilitation of  all  the  unmarried  mothers 
In  a  certain  community.  The  procedure 
was  to  have  an  I.Q.  done  and  then  to  train 
the  girl  according  to  a  simple  chart.  The 
upper  levels  rated  various  types  of  useful 
training.  Those  at  the  bottom,  not  fit  for 
anything  else,  were  trained  as  nursemaids, 
to  bring  up  children.  Thus,  hundreds  of 
defenseless  children  in  that  large  commu- 
nity have  been  brought  up  by  moronic  un- 
married mothers.  Because  these  are  psy- 
chopathologlcal  matters,  psychiatrists  sim- 
ply have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  inter- 
pretation and  initiative. 

Can  such  a  program  of  reeducation  or 
of  a  new  kind  of  education  be  charted?  I 
would  not  presume  to  go  so  far,  except  to 
suggest  that  psychology  and  sociology  and 
simple  psychopathology,  the  sciences  of  liv- 
ing, should  be  made  available  to  all  the  peo- 
ple by  being  taught  to  all  children  In  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools,  while  the  study 
of  such  things  as  trigonometry,  Latin,  reli- 
gions and  others  of  specialist  concern  should 
be  left  to  universities. 

Only  so,  I  think,  can  we  help  our  children 
to  carry  their  responsibilities  as  world  citi- 
zens as  we  have  not  been  able  to  do.  Only 
so  can  we  prevent  their  having  to  live  in 
a  world  of  fear  and  chaos  and  cruelty  and 
death,  far  more  horrible  than  we  can  know. 

We  have  never  had  a  really  peaceful  so- 
ciety in  the  world,  but  only  short  Interludes 
of  forgetting  and  then  frantic  preparation 
between  wars.  Can  the  world  learn  to  live 
at  peace?  I  think  so,  but  only  if  individual 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  can  live  up 
to  Strecker's  and  Appel's  definition — "Basi- 
cally maturity  represents  a  wholesome  amal- 
gamation of  two  things,  one,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  status  quo,  which  calls  forth  ag- 
gressive, constructive  effort,  and  two,  social 
concern  and  devotion."  If  we  cannot,  the 
Job  will  be  left  to  what  survivors  there  may 
be  after  the  next  war.  or  to  Intellectually 
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more  honest  and  braver  people  who  may  get 
a  chance  some  generations  later.  With  the 
other  human  sciences,  psychiatry  must  now 
decide  what  Is  to  be  the  Immediate  future 
of  the  human  race.  No  one  else  can.  And 
this  Is  the  prime  responsibility  of  psychiatry. 

THE  RESPONSIBnjTY  OF  PSYCHIATRISTS 

The  object  of  the  William  Alanson  White 
memorial  lectures  Is  stated  as  the  perpetua- 
tion of  "the  tradition  of  Dr.  White  in  dis- 
seminating significant  developments  in  psy- 
chiatry to  the  profession  and  in  encouraging 
the  critical  utilization  of  psychiatric  prin- 
ciples by  those  responsible  people  on  whom 
largely  depends  the  functional  effectiveness 
of  oiu-  democratic  social  order."  Any  value 
there  may  be  in  such  periodic  lectures  as 
these  should  be  found  in  the  opportunity 
to  step  outside  the  field  of  our  usual  pre- 
occupations and  routines  in  order  to  see 
more  clearly  the  larger  picture,  within  which 
we  all  function,  but  in  relation  to  which  per- 
sonal contacts  may  be  few  and  limited.  It 
would  seem  desirable,  in  any  changing  sit- 
uation, to  undertake  a  periodic  reevaluatlon 
and  reorientation  of  our  relationships.  We 
may  reasonably  ask  ourselves  what  our  ob- 
jectives are,  what  our  methods  and  what  our 
plans.  We  may  further  reasonably  ask  our- 
selves  whether.  In  relation  to  the  total  situa- 
tion, recognizing  our  status  and  responsibil- 
ities as  world  citizens,  we  are  satisfied  with 
these  as  they  are,  or  now  perceive  clearly 
that  they  are  In  need  of  revision. 

We  have  in  the  past  commonly  shown  a 
certain  complacency  about  our  progress. 
Many  of  us  have  been  thinking,  in  relation 
to  social  developments,  in  terms  of  two  or 
three  or  more  generations.  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  widely  that  the  trends  of  recent 
years,  though  Interrupted  by  reaction  and 
wars  and  depressions,  would  continue. 
These  expectations  have  received  many  rude 
jolts  In  the  last  10  years,  and  many  people 
are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  time  Is.  in 
fact,  on  the  side  of  orderly  progress  along  the 
road  of  man's  Increasing  humanity  to  man. 
Other  Interruptions  In  the  near  future  may 
prove  to  be  much  more  serious  threats  to 
this  progress  than  have  the  reactions,  wars, 
and  depressions  of  the  past.  The  potential 
of  man's  efforts  has  been  stepped  up  greatly, 
but  the  Increase  has  so  far  been  of  a  kind 
that  Increases  the  power  of  reaction  rather 
than  promotes  social  progress. 

Man  clearly  has  been  developing  more  and 
more  concern  about  his  comfort  and  sectirlty 
In  his  local  environment,  and  has  done  much 
In  this  field.  His  environment,  however,  Is 
no  longer  local.  Relatively  suddenly,  over  a 
period  of  only  a  few  hundred  years,  more 
recognizably  in  the  last  10  years  only,  and 
finally  quite  unmistakably  in  the  last  few 
months,  everyone  has  become  a  world  citi- 
zen. I  think  It  was  Schiller  who  said,  'The 
most  virtuous  man  cannot  live  in  peace  un- 
less his  wicked  neighbor  wants  him  to."  All 
the  people  in  the  world,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  their  power  to  destroy  each  other, 
have  recently  become  neighbors.  No  lack  of 
understanding  between  ourselves  and  other 
peoples  is  any  longer  unimportant.  Every 
such  rift  becomes  a  potential  source  of  great 
danger  to  all  of  us.  Man's  destructive  power 
has  become  so  manifestly  great  that  there 
are  but  three  alternatives  for  any  peoples  in 
the  future — one,  passively  to  accept  any  fate 
arranged  by  any  group  which  puts  Itself  in 
a  position  of  sufficient  power;  two,  to  watch 
carefully  for  signs  that  any  individuals  or 
groups  are  becoming  potential  enemies  and 
to  kill  them  all  ruthlessly  before  they  can 
become  strong;  or,  three,  to  learn  to  live 
peaceably  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  psychiatry 
and  psychiatrists?  Possible  objectives  for 
psychiatry  can  be  seen  only  in  the  light,  and 
within  the  framework,  of  the  realities  of  Its 
environment.    The  world  In  which  we  live  is 


not  the  same  world  that  we  were  living  In  a 
few  years  ago.  There  Is  much  reason  to  fear 
that  time  has  gone  over  to  the  side  of  reac- 
tion. We  are  In  mortal  danger  of  reverting 
to  something  resembling  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  world  htmdreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

EUnstein  stated  recently  that  he  thinks 
it  possible  tha,t  the  next  war  may  leave  alive 
as  many  as  one-third  of  the  human  race. 
He  is  clearly  among  the  optimists,  not  par- 
ticularly because  he  believes  that  a  third 
of  the  people  in  the  world  may  svu-vlve,  but 
because,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  he  believes 
that  after  the  next  war  progressive  men  may 
have  an  opportimlty  to  build  a  better  world. 
This  Is  optimism,  Indeed.  There  would  seem 
to  be  little  chance  that  men  of  good  will  and 
clear  thinking  will  be  a  significant  factor 
among  those  who  survive  the  next  war. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  expecting  a  long 
period  of  authoritarian  control  by  the  strong- 
est of  the  survivors — the  people  who  were 
best  prepared  in  advance,  who  chose  the  time 
and  method  of  attack.  If  we  remain  as  we 
have  been,  we  certainly  will  not  be  among 
these  people. 

A^ln,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
psychiatry?  Is  it  any  of  the  psychiatrists' 
business?  The  answer  depends  on  both  pro- 
fessional and  on  lay  appreciation  of  the  func- 
tion and  capacity  of  psychiatrists.  Some 
have  thought  that  our  only  responsibility  is 
therapy,  treatment  of  the  casualties  produced 
by  man's  struggles  against  himself.  This  at- 
titude reflects  a  stage  of  development  through 
which  many  other  branches  of  medicine  have 
passed.  At  one  time  doctors  concerned  with 
tuberculosis  were  content  Just  to  treat  in- 
fected patients.  Little  headway  In  control- 
ling tuberculosis  was  made  until  pasteuriza- 
tion of  m.llk  was  imdertaken  and  attack  made 
on  living  conditions,  poverty,  and  Ignorance. 
It  was  not  until  the  attack  on  malaria  had 
shifted  from  the  pyatient  to  the  mosquito 
vector  that  control  of  these  diseases  really 
began  to  be  effective.  Typhus  flourished  un- 
til the  louse  which  propagates  it  was  at- 
tacked. The  treatment  of  patients  in  these 
and  many  other  instances  has  proven  Inade- 
quate or  even  futile,  until  informed  pre- 
vention was  undertaken.  Psychiatry,  thus 
far,  has  remained  almost  exclusively  in  the 
treatment  field,  and  it  is  clear  that  its  pres- 
ent resources  are  grossly  Inadequate  for  any 
attack  on  the  problem  of  prevention. 

It  may  be  profitable  briefiy  to  consider 
the  status  of  psychiatry  in  relation  to  the 
field  of  treatment.  Dr.  George  Stevenson  has 
stated  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
now  needs  some  19,000  or  20,000  psychiatrists. 
Of  this  number  some  3,000  are  available, 
many  of  them  still  being  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Available  training  facilities  may  pro- 
duce as  many  as  200  new  psychiatrists  a  year. 
If  the  population  could  remain  constant 
both  in  ntunbers  and  in  needs,  and  if  it 
could  be  arranged  that  no  psychiatrists 
could  retire  or  die,  there  could  be  enough 
psychiatrists  tc  meet  the  treatment  needs 
In  about  80  years.  Pacts  being  as  they  are, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  we  go  on  as  we  have 
been  going,  we  shall  never  catch  up  to  the 
requirements.  A  similar  situation  has  been 
reported  in  the  case  of  psychiatric  social 
workers  and  clinical  psychologists. 

Shall  we  then  resign  ourselves  to  the  pros- 
pect of  Just  not  providing  the  help  which 
many  suffering  people  want,  shall  we  face 
the  problems  of  enormously  Increasing  the 
numbers  of  psychiatrists  being  trained,  or 
shall  we  attempt  treatment  by  less  well 
trained  workers.  Is  there  some  combina- 
tion of  measures  which  will  offer  some  hope 
of  meeting  the  responsibilities  which  surely 
lie  on  psychiatry? 

There  are  indeed  areas  of  hope.  Some  help 
may  well  be  found  in  possible  developments 
of  shorter,  more  effective  techniques  of  treat- 
ment. Shock,  chemotherapy,  group  therapy, 
hypno-    and    narco-analysis,    psychodrama. 


even  surgery,  can  all  be  used,  and  some  of 
these  methods  may  be  employed  by  other 
than  trained  psychiatrists.  There  Is  no  In- 
dication, however,  that  any  developments  In 
these  fields  will  be  able  to  meet  the  volume 
of  needs  previously  suggested.  Can  it  be 
made  possible  for  the  general  practitioner  to 
carry  a  large  share  of  this  burden  of  psy- 
chotherapy? This  apparently  reasonable  sug- 
gestion would  require  for  its  realization 
much  more  teaching  of  psychopathology  and 
psychotherapy  In  the  medical  schools,  as 
well  as  an  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  prac- 
titioners to  population.  Many  more  general 
practitioners  would  be  needed,  because  what- 
ever real  therapy  the  general  practitioner 
undertakes  will  certainly  require  much  more 
time  than  does  now  the  prescription  of  a 
sea  voyage,  a  bottle  of  medicine,  or  vitamin 
pills,  or  the  passing  out  to  the  patient  of  a 
drug  traveler's  sampft,  perhaps  the  com- 
monest treatment  of  the  neuroses. 

The  hope  that  at  some  time  In  the  future 
much  of  the  present  load  of  psychotherapy 
may  be  borne  by  the  general  practitioner,  is 
hard  to  evaluate.  Some  medical  schools  are 
moving  at  least  a  little  in  this  direction, 
but  any  such  movement  is  slow,  and  the 
general  picture  will  hardly  be  affected  ap- 
preciably for  a  number  of  years,  perhaps  20 
or  more.  One  can  scarcely  find  reason  to 
hope  any  large  number  of  doctors  now  In 
practice  will  develop  an  Interest  in  psycho- 
therapy so  strong  that  it  will  induce  them 
to  undertake  the  necessary  study  and  train- 
ing which  would  equip  them  to  help  their 
patients  in  this  way. 

There  Is  some  encouragement  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  clinics  which,  under 
psychiatric  direction,  would  use  clinical  psy- 
chologists, group  therapists,  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers,  psychodramatlsts,  hypnotists, 
and  others;  and,  given  sufficient  experiment, 
other  types  of  therapy  aides  may  be  devel- 
oped. 

However  we  view  it,  the  picture  of  the 
whole  situation  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
present  immediate  needs  for  psychotherapy 
are  not  going  to  be  met  adequately.  The 
developments  possible  in  several  fields  may 
contribute  some  help,  but  these  will  take 
time,  large  numbers  of  personnel,  and  much 
money.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  very 
many  people  in  serious  need  of  treatment  are 
not  going  to  get  It,  and  that  this  situation 
will  continue  for  at  least  some  years  Into  the 
future. 

If  large  numbers,  additional  thousands,  of 
I>sychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  psychi- 
atric social  workers,  hypnotists,  group  thera- 
pists and  general  practitioners  are  to  be 
produced  within  any  reasonable  number  of 
years,  a  very  extensive  overhauling  of  the 
educational  system  will  be  necessary.  Exist- 
ing therapeutic  services  will  have  to  be 
modified  or  curtailed  to  provide  the  teachers 
and  teacher-hours  which  will  be  required  for 
work  In  the  training  schools  for  teachers  that 
win  have  to  be  set  up  to  staff  the  medical 
and  other  professional  schools  concerned. 
Novel  methods  of  financing  will  have  to  be 
devised  to  make  all  this  enormous  growth 
possible. 

It  Is  clearly  desirable  at  this  stage  of 
things  that  any  advantages  for  suffering 
people  to  be  found  In  psychotherapy  of  any 
type  should  not  be  advertised;  the  recognized 
need  Is  already  far  greater  than  can  possibly 
be  met  within  the  next  10  or  20  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  perhaps  fortunate  that  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who  could  benefit  frwn 
psychiatric  treatment  do  not  now  realize 
either  their  need  or  the  direction  from  which 
help  should  come.  If  all  the  people  showing 
neurotic  s3rmptom8.  Inferiorities,  irrational 
fears,  personality  disabilities  affecting  their 
relations  with  other  people,  unreasoning 
prejudices  and  hates,  over-suggestibility 
which  makes  them  the  victims  of  spellbind- 
ers and  demagogues,  attachments  to  ridicu- 
lous cults  and  magics,  weird  superstitions 
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and  faiths,  were  suddenly  to  Identify  the 
source  of  these  symptoms  within  their  own 
personalities  and  to  demand  help  from  psy- 
chiatrists, then  many  times  the  previously 
suggested  number  of  psychiatrists  and  other 
professional  workers  would  be  needed.  If. 
however,  we  are  to  accept  the  role  of  psychia- 
try as  one  only  of  further  development  In  the 
field  of  therapy,  and  do  in  fact  go  about 
training  vast  numbers  of  therapists,  we 
surely  must  recognize  in  our  planning,  even 
though  they  do  not,  that  all  these  kinds  of 
people,  millions  of  them — or  of  us — need 
treatment,  and  might  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  seek  it,  if  it  were  known  to  be 
available. 

When  now  we  also  have  to  recognize  that 
neuroses  propagate  themselves  and  affect 
whole  families,  we  may  well  begin  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  advisability  that  psychiatrists, 
once  the  necessary  1  or  2  or  3  million  of 
them  are  available,  should  be  trained  as 
salesmen  and  taught  all  the  techniques  of 
breaking  down  sales  resistance.  Should  not 
the  prospective  groups  of  psychotherapists 
employ  advertising  and  sales  organizations 
in  order  to  drag  in  customers?  Should  dis- 
coxmts  be  offered  for  treatment  of  whole 
families?  Should  attempts  be  made  by  the 
profession  to  induce  governments  to  insti- 
tute compulsory  treatment  of  the  neuroses 
as  for  other  Infectious  dlsenses? 

If  we  believe  In  our  wares,  if  more  and 
more  psychotherapy  is  what  is  needed,  then 
surely  it  is  legitimate  and  sound  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  educate  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  need,  and  to  use  all  the 
modern  Inducements  which  are  getting  re- 
sults for  soap  or  toothpaste.  True,  we  might 
suffer  some  embarrassment  from  our  failures, 
but  we  might  in  time  be  able  to  advertise,  or 
even  to  guarantee,  75  percent  or  so  of  cures 
in  the  treatment  of  personality  disorders, 
which  is  probably  as  high  an  efficiency  as 
soap  or  toothpaste  has  been  able  to  show. 
In  brief,  these  projections  of  a  possible  de- 
velopment in  psychiatry  as  a  ciirative  art 
might  at  least  go  far  toward  solution  of 
national  unemployment  problems. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  dismal  and  ridiculous  pic- 
ture, but  If  we  are  content  to  go  on  Just  as 
we  have  been  going  I  do  not  see  where  we 
can  stop  short  of  these  absurdities.  We 
may  well  feel  impelled  to  search  earnestly 
for  alternatives.  Are  there  answers  possible 
other  than  more  and  more  extensive  psycho- 
therapy? I  think  we  must  grant  that  for 
the  immediately  presenting  problem  there 
can  be  no  adequate  answer.  Thousands  of 
people,  including  our  veterans,  will  not  get 
the  help  thev  need  within  the  next  few 
years.  Can  we  use  the  analogies  provided  by 
the  methods  which  have  led  to  more  or  less 
adequate  control  of  such  other  human  dis- 
abilities as  I  have  previously  suggested:  tu- 
berculosis, typhoid,  diphtheria,  smallpox, 
typhus  and  others?  The  problem  of  neu- 
roses, warped  personality,  and  behavior  dis- 
orders Is  much  more  widespread  and  much 
more  serious  than  has  been  that  of  any 
of  these  other  diseases,  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  the  successes  of 
prevention?  The  first  necessity  In  effective 
control  of  any  of  these  other  afllictiona  has 
been  understanding  the  cause,  the  ways  that 
Infection  spreads,  the  early  signs  and  symp- 
toms, and  the  physical,  climatic,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  which  contribute  to 
propagating  the  infecting  organism.  Is 
enough  known  of  the  etiology,  methods  of 
spread,  early  signs  and  symptoms,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  neuroses  and  be- 
havior disorders  flourish,  to  warrant  a  cam- 
paign along  the  lines  which  have  been  so 
effective  in  these  other  fields?  I  think  that 
I  have  shown  in  the  first  of  this  series  of 
lectures  that  I  believe  there  Is  an  affirmative 
answer,  and  that  there  are  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons  for  undertaking  Just  such  a 
campaign. 

This  campaign  cannot  but  be  a  very  serious 
undertaking.  When  the  other  disabilities 
were  attacked  at  the  preventive  level  some 
martyrs  had  to  be  sacrificed  to   the  cause 


of  humanity,  because  reactionary  forces 
fought  back.  Ignorance,  superstition,  moral 
certainties,  prejudice,  and  Interests  vested 
In  exploiting  the  people  resisted  through 
antlreform  organizations,  religious  and  po- 
litical pressure  groups,  even  political  par- 
ties; and  this  is  by  no  means  wholly  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  lay  a 
manslaughter  charge  against  parents  who 
allow  their  untoxolded  or  unvacclnated 
child  to  die  quite  unnecessarily  of  diphtheria 
or  of  smallpox.  Children  still  die  because 
their  parents  say,  "I  do  not  believe  In  toxoid 
or  vaccines,"  or,  "I  believe  it  Is  sinful  to  in- 
troduce these  things  Into  the  human  body." 
or  even,  "There  Is  no  longer  any  diph- 
theria or  smallpox  around  our  town,  so  why 
bother?"  The  problem  is  no  longer  the  germ 
of  diphtheria,  or  of  smallpox,  but  rather  the 
attitudes  of  parents  who  are  Incapable  of 
accepting  and  using  proven  knowledge  for 
the  protection  of  their  children.  Were 
enough  people  to  adopt  these  attitudes, 
founded  on  their  neurotic  disabilities,  the 
great  epidemics  which  decimated  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  In  the  past  would 
soon  reappear.  It  Is  apparent  that  In  the 
field  of  prevention  of  other  diseases,  the 
behavior  disorders  and  neuroses  have  Im- 
portant adverse  effects:  that  If  present  knowl- 
edge could  be  applied  in  relation  to  many 
diseases,  countless  lives  could  be  saved  and 
much  misery  prevented.  That  which  stands 
In  the  way  Is  Ignorance  and  moral  cer- 
tainty, superstition  and  vested  interest. 
Against  these  handicaps  headway  Is  being 
made  in  at  least  some  directions.  Cults  and 
reactions  repeatedly  arise  which  tempo- 
rarily and  locally  block  rational  progress 
with  new  faiths  or  retranslationa  or  disin- 
terments or  reafllrmations  of  old  ones,  but 
in  spite  of  all  these  retreats  to,  and  reanchor- 
Ings  in.  our  mistaken  past,  there  seems  to  be 
perceptible  movement  toward  Intellectual 
honesty  and  truth. 

In  principle,  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
difference  between  the  control  of  the  other 
diseases  and  that  of  the  neuroses.  The  main 
problems  which  have  to  be  overcome  are  the 
same — the  Ignorance,  moral  certainties, 
prejudice,  and  so  on.  Just  as  it  so  com- 
monly has  been  taken  for  granted  that  par- 
ents have  a  perfect  right  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren exposed  to  death,  by  neglecting  to  pro- 
tect them  from  diphtheria  or  smallpox;  so 
it  has  long  been  generally  accepted  that  par- 
ents have  a  perfect  right  to  Impose  any 
points  of  view,  fears,  superstitions,  preju- 
dices, or  faiths  on  their  defenseless  children. 
It  is,  however,  only  relatively  recently  that 
It  has  become  a  matter  of  certain  knowledge 
that  these  things  cause  netiroses,  behavior 
disorders,  emotional  disabilities,  and  failure 
to  develop  to  a  state  of  emotional  maturity 
which  fits  one  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  democracy, 
able  to  take  one's  part  In  making  a  world 
fit  to  live  In.  "I  believe"  or  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve" have  been  acceptable  as  valid  reasons 
for  arbitrary  limitations  or  distortion  of  a 
child's  experience  for  Imposing  any  kind  of 
guilt  and  fear  on  the  child,  for  perverting  the 
child's  capacity  to  observe  and  to  think 
clearly,  without  thought  about  the  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  child  and  on  the  society  In 
which  he  will  live. 

Surely  the  training  of  children  In  homes 
and  schools  should  be  of  at  least  as  great  a 
public  concern  as  are  their  vaccination  or 
toxoid  ing,  for  their  own  protection  and  that 
of  other  people.  Emotional  and  social  health 
Is  at  least  as  Important  as  physical  health; 
neither  type  of  health  can  be  held  to  be  ex- 
clusively the  concern  of  the  parents,  for  it 
has  much  importance  for  the  commxmlty. 
The  states  of  emotional  health  of  the  Indi- 
viduals determine  the  Internal  organization 
and  consistency  and  the  external  relations  of 
the  community.  The  vastly  increased  Im- 
portance of  the  eternal  relations  of  the  com- 
munity   In    terms    of    actual    8^l^vival    has 


become  obvious  to  every  thinking  person. 
Events  In  recent  months  have  made  this 
clear.  The  psychiatrist  knows  that  Individ- 
uals who  have  emotional  disabilities  of  their 
own,  guilts,  fears.  Inferiorities,  are  certain  to 
project  their  hates  on  others,  on  groups, 
communities,  or  nations,  and  thus  to  Jeop- 
ardize seriously  the  external  relations  of 
those  who  are  associated  with  them.  In  view 
of  their  'enemy."  They  are  the  people  who 
must  believe  the  worst  of  all  foreigners  and 
who  then  react  emotionally  and  Irrationally 
to  these  beliefs.  They  are  a  vrey  real  men- 
ace. The  government  of  a  country  cannot 
organize  and  Impose  any  social  developments 
or  external  relations  which  are  too  far  ahead 
of  the  state  of  maturity  of  Its  citizens.  There 
would  otherwise  result  Internal  confilct  and 
dissension,  producing  a  reactionary  govern- 
ment and  a  retreat  to  a  less  mature  stage 
of  social  development.  We  must  realize 
that  such  a  retreat  will  never  again  be  a 
matter  for  merely  local  concern  In  the  par- 
ticular country,  as  It  has  often  been  In  the 
past.  Any  such  reaction  now  becomes  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  whole  world.  Any 
such  retreat  from  matvu-lty  may  presently 
lead  to  the  horrible  death  of  a  great  many 
people,  perhaps  the  extermination  of  whole 
nations,  or  the  decimation  of  continents. 
For  the  very  survival  of  large  parts  of  the 
human  race,  world  understanding,  tolerance, 
and  forbearance  have  become  absolutely  es- 
sential. We  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
much  if  we  would  hope  to  have  opportunity 
to  go  on  with  our  development.  At  what- 
ever cost,  we  must  learn  to  live  in  friendli- 
ness and  peace  with  our  neighbors,  who  are 
all  the  people  In  the  world.  In  time.  If  we 
prove  worthy  of  their  trust  and  confidence, 
we  shall  obtain  It. 

Here,  perhaps.  Is  the  trouble,  or  much  of 
It.  The  need  for  psychiatric  treatment  In  at 
least  some  other  countries  Is  as  great,  rela- 
tively as  in  the  U.S.A.;  perhaps  greater.  Can 
any  country  showing  these  vast  amounts  of 
emotional  disability  reasonably  hope  to 
develop  and  maintain  rational,  tolerant,  and 
consistent  external  relations?  Recognizing 
the  absolute  necessity  of  such  relations,  we 
must  recognize  also  that  our  hope  of  main- 
taining them  Is  not  well  founded,  and  will 
not  be  until  we  can  depend  more  on  the 
people  in  our  countries  to  take  rational,  toler- 
ant and  mature  attitudes  about  themselves 
and  other  peoples.  In  a  democracy  only 
mature  people  can  maintain  the  mature 
social  organization  and  stability  In  which 
alone  lies  hope  of  avoiding  world  chaos  and 
slaughter. 

In  whatever  direction  we  explore,  and  I 
realize  the  discursiveness  of  this  attempt,  we 
come  back  Inevitably  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing in  every  country  large  numbers  of 
mature,  reasonable  people,  free  of  guilts  and 
inferiorities.  We  can  only  hope  that  It  may 
be  possible  for  the  race  to  sxirvlve  through 
the  troubled  period  which  Is  Inevitable  while 
we  are  learning  to  grow  up  successfully.  It 
must  be  clear  to  every  person  who  Is  able  to 
think  In  terms  of  evident  reality  that  we 
cannot  any  longer  afford  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect the  old  mistaken  ways  of  our  forebears. 
The  New  World  Is  too  sensitive;  it  can  ex- 
plode, literally,  too  easily.  We  are  walking  on 
dynamite;  or  perhaps  I  should  say  on  atomic 
bombs,  and  we  must  learn  to  tread  lightly 
and  with  great  discretion.  We  cannot  afford 
the  certainties  of  the  past;  everything  which 
may  affect  our  ability  to  live  at  peace  must 
be  reevaluated — and  that  means  everything 
in  our  lives.  We  know  that  we  have  been 
misguided  and  mistaken.  The  fact  of  our 
enormous  incidence  of  emotional  disability 
is  proof  that  our  past  methods  have  been  In 
some  way  mistaken.  We  have  not  been  grow- 
ing up  successfully.  Emotional  maturity 
Is  anything  but  the  common  lot  of  our  peo- 
ples. The  fact  that  we  allowed  the  Second 
World  War  to  happen  Is  a  clinching  proof, 
If  proof  were  necessary. 
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It  Is  easy  to  find  excuses  for  the  bewilder- 
ment of  this  generation.    The  past  50  years 
have  embraced  violent  upheavals  In  the  social 
order  and  In  Interpersonal  relations.    At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  many  values  and 
certainties    which    have    since    come    adrift 
were  well  anchored  in  community  sanctions. 
In  the  typical  town  50  years  ago  every  Indi- 
vidual was  clearly  labeled  as  good  or  bad, 
respectable  or  not.    Good  girls  were  at  home 
by  9  or  10  at  night  as  might  be  the  local 
custom.     There  were  no  excuses  for  tardi- 
ness.   The  old  grey  mare  brought  young  peo- 
ple home  from  the  allowed  buggy  or  cutter 
ride  on  time.     Everyone  in  the  village  knew 
almost  exactly  what  everyone  else  was  doing 
at  any   time   of   day   or   night.     The   town 
drunkard  was  drunk  as  he  was  supposed  to 
be,  and  would  no  more  be  expected  to  step 
out  of  character  than  would  the  minister  or 
the  choir  leader.    Then  came  the  automobile, 
and  the  Impact  of  its  arrival  had  far-reach- 
ing consequences.     Those   of   you   who   are 
old  enough  will  remember  the  delightful  un- 
reliability of  the  early  attempts  at  tires,  not 
to  mention  lights,  carburetors,  distributors, 
and  other  aids  to  seduction.    When  the  boy 
and  girl  returned  at  3  a.m.  or  next  morning 
from  a  ride   in  the  old  man's  car,  no  one 
knew,  or  at  least  no  one  could  prove,  whether 
they  were  bad  or  not.    Perhaps  they  had  had 
four  punctures.     And  so  the  clearcut  moral 
classifications  of  people  and  behavior  began 
to  break  down.    No  longer  could  one  be  sure 
who  was  bad  and  who  was  good,  a  very  dis- 
turbing state  of  mind  in  a  world  of  compet- 
itive personal  salvation.    At  about  this  time 
was  added  the  movies,  through  instrumen- 
tality of  which  previously  respectable  peo- 
ple began  to  see  illustrated  types  of  behavior 
they  had  always  been  taught  to  believe  would 
lead  straight  to  damnation.     Some  of  these 
kinds  of  behavior  looked  rather  attractive 
and  no  one  seemed  to  be  struck  dead  by  an 
angry  God — so  yet  more  certainties  slipped  a 
little.    Then  came  the  First  World  War,  for 
no  good  reason  that  anyone  could  find,  and 
accomplishing  nothing  that  appeared  to  be 
of  any  particular  value.     It  contributed  to 
the  confusion  of  mind  and  clarified  nothing. 
When  It  was  ended,  all  the  idealism  which 
had  been  mobilized  seemed  to  sink  without 
a  ripple  In  the  struggle  for  power  and  per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 

Then  came  a  period  of  understandable 
prosperity  when  the  stock  markets  boomed 
and  fortunes  were  made  overnight.  Again 
there  was  nothinp  for  reason  to  lay  hold  on. 
Wealth,  power,  and  prestige  seemed  to  have 
no  relationship  to  personal  Integrity,  Intel- 
lectual or  educational  equipment,  hard  work 
or  social  value.  To  know  the  right  people 
and  to  be  lucky  were  the  requirements  for 
success.  The  following  world  depression 
again  did  not  make  sense.  Why  should  peo- 
ple be  hungry  when  the  world  was  glutted 
with  food?  Why  should  the  prairie  farmer 
be  unable  to  sell  his  wheat  when  people  else- 
where were  desperately  himgry?  'Why  should 
people  not  have  many  things  they  wanted 
while  the  people  who  had  been  making  those 
things  were  out  of  work?  Here  was  more 
food  for  bewilderment  and  confusion.  No 
sensible  reasons  were  found;  attempting  to 
understand  the  mess  that  man  had  gotten 
himself  Into  became  futile  and  unproductive. 
Then  came  the  final  Insult  to  Intelligence, 
World  War  n.  Again  why;  and  there  was  no 
sensible  answer.  Why  didn't  we  stop  the 
Japs  In  the  early  thirties,  why  didn't  we  stop 
Mussolini  In  Ethiopia,  why  didn't  we  stop 
Hitler  not  later  than  1936?  The  only  con- 
clusion could  be  that  there  was  no  sense  to 
anything;  causes  and  effects  were  apparently 
beyond  effective  identification. 

At  the  same  time,  throughout  these  be- 
wildering years,  people  were  being  taught 
the  same  old  faiths  and  rules  that  their  an- 
cestors had  been  taught.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent relationship  between  the  virtues  and 


vices  that  had  been,  and  real  events.  Virtue 
was  not  rewarded,  except  In  the  movies  and 
pulp  magazines. 

It  Is  easy  to  build  up  and  to  accept  reasons 
for  the  world  of  the  present  being  as  lost  and 
bewildered  as  It  Is.  It  Is  also  obvious  that 
we  should  not  go  on  like  that.  We  should 
not  tamely  submit  to  the  unpredictable  and 
understood  cycles  of  wars,  and  prosperity 
and  depression,  and  wars  again.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  taking  charge  of  our 
own  destiny,  for  gently  putting  aside  the 
mistaken  old  ways  of  our  elders,  if  that  Is 
possible.  If  It  cannot  be  done  gently,  It  may 
have  to  be  done  roughly,  or  even  violently — 
that  has  happened  before. 

And  what  of  the  training  of  psychiatrists, 
which    I    may    appear    to    have    forgotten? 
Programs    as    projected    by    various    groups 
typically    deal    with    training    for    psycho- 
therapy,    though    sometimes     with    earlier 
stages   of   disability   than   previously.    One 
program,  remarkable  In  that  it  is  a  Joint 
memorandum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, the  British  Medical  Association,  and 
the  Royal  Medlco-Psychologlcal  Association, 
makes  these  recommendations:  '  "(1)    Psy- 
chiatry Is  not  a  limited  speciality.    It  per- 
meates and  Influences  general  medicine,  sur- 
gery, obstetrics,   and   gynecology.     Psychia- 
trists should  be  appointed  to  the  staffs  of 
general  hospitals  with  status  equal  to  that 
of  other  physicians  and  surgeons.     (2)  The 
mental    health    department    of    the    health 
service  of  the  future  should  be  responsible 
for   the   organization   of   all   medical   work 
which   Is   essentially   psychiatric.     (3)    The 
psychiatrist   is   not   concerned   merely   with 
fully  developed  mental  disorders.    The  men- 
tal health  service  should  include  provisions 
for  prophylaxis  of  mental  disorders  over  the 
widest  field.     (4)  In  the  educational  sphere 
psychiatric  advice  Is  essential  for  children 
showing  neurosis,  behavior  disorder,  or  men- 
tal defect.     (5)  In  Industry  a  full  and  elB- 
cient  consultative  psychiatric  service  should 
be    available,    which   should   work   In    close 
cooperation   with  the   patient's  doctor  and 
the  Industrial  medical  officer.    Psychiatrists 
should  cooperate  with  Industrial  psycholo- 
gists In  the  Investigation  of  Indiostrlal  fa- 
tigue  and   ill   health,    working   hours  and 
conditions,    incentives,    personnel    manage- 
ment and  the  like.     (6)  Psychiatrists  should 
cooperate  In  the  work  of  vocational  guidance 
and  selection,  an  essential  part  of  which  is 
the  assessment  of  personality  and  tempera- 
ment.    (7)  Psychiatrists  should  take  part  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  patients  after  accident 
or  Illness.     This  work  should  be  carried  out 
In    close    liaison    with    employers,    workers' 
representatives,  and  patients'  doctors." 

Of  these  recommendations  the  only  real 
hope  for  the  future  seems  to  He  in  No.  3: 
"The  psychiatrist  is  not  concerned  merely 
with  fully  developed  mental  disorders.  The 
mental  health  service  should  Include  provi- 
sion for  prophylaxis  of  mental  disorders 
over  the  widest  field."  But  No.  4  reverts  to 
the  old  defeatist  therapeutic  attitude:  "In 
the  educational  sphere  psychiatric  advice  Is 
essential  for  children  showing  neurosis,  be- 
havior disorder,  or  mental  defect."  Surely 
we  should  project  psychiatry  Into  actively 
preventing  at  least  some  of  these  conditions 
from  arising.  It  Is  clear  that  psychotherapy 
must  be  continued  but  It  Is  also  clear  that 
there  will  n^ed  to  be  selection  of  cases.  The 
greatest  Importance  of  psychotherapy  Is,  I 
think.  In  the  training  of  psychiatrists,  not 
with  view  to  their  doing  psychotherapy  but  to 
prepare  them  to  undertake  preventive  work. 
We  cannot  afford  to  squander  our  best  brains 
on  psychotherapy,  except  as  a  teaching  pro- 
cedure, and  for  the  benefit  of  certain  people 
who  are  of  manifest  potential  or  proven 
value  to  the  social  organism. 


•Foreign  Letters,  London,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  July  28. 
1945. 


In  cooperation  with  leaders  In  all  fields, 
social  psychology,  sociology,  law,  politics,  la- 
bor, the  churches  and  others,  psychiatrists 
should  do  their  utmost  to  examine,  compare, 
study,  understand,  and  treat  the  Ills  of  our 
society.  Everything  we  think  and  do  and  be- 
lieve should  be  looked  at.  All  should  be  sus- 
pect, because  they  are  all  part  of  us  and  we 
are  not  living  successfully.  We  need  fear 
no  sacrednesses.  Truth  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  our  earnest  and  sincere  search  for  truth. 
Anything  that  should  survive  will  certainly 
survive  the  most  searching  light  of  Intellec- 
tual examination.  We,  not  Just  psychia- 
trists, should  look  at  otir  laws  and  our  coiuis 
for  Instance.  We  would  find  that  despite  all 
modern  understanding  of  the  htunan  being. 
Judicial  procedure  still  applies  the  McNaugh- 
ton  rules,  though  the  right  and  wrong  to 
which  they  refer  have  changed  greatly  In  the 
100  years  since  those  rules  were  formu- 
lated. Sincere  people  should  examine  our 
schools  and  our  churches.  Are  their  meth- 
ods of  teaching  consistent  with  present-day 
knowledge  of  the  developing  h\mian  person- 
ality? Is  the  Intellectual  heritage  of  chil- 
dren kept  Intact  through  these  experiences? 
Most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  It  gen- 
erally Is  not. 

These  are  only  Illustrations  of  the  work 
there  Is  to  do.  These  are  desperate  times 
and  the  time  for  remedy  may  be  exceedingly 
short.  Let  us  deal  In  plain  words,  let  us 
talk  In  simple  factual  terms  and  let  us  try 
to  begin  to  be  honest  with  ourselves.  Of 
course,  any  planning  for  the  future  which 
would  discard  any  burden  of  the  past  is  al- 
most always  reproached  as  disloyalty  to  tra- 
dition, to  ancient  faiths,  or  to  the  authority 
of  oiu"  forefathers.  But  what  would  we  think 
of  a  father,  who,  his  house  on  fire  and  his 
children  burning,  stopped  to  rescue  his  ikon, 
his  prayer  wheel,  his  beads,  or  the  picture  of 
his  first  schoolteacher? 

Let  us  be  our  own  authority.  We  know 
far  more  than  any  of  our  ancestors.  Scien- 
tists of  this  generation  have  no  obligation  to 
admit  superiority  of  knowledge  or  of  wisdom 
in  any  body  of  traditional  belief  or  authority. 
There  Is  no  room  for  authoritarian  dogma  In 
the  field  of  himian  relations.  Let  us  discard 
the  bromides  which  have  kept  los  drugged, 
obedient  to  the  old  people  and  afraid  of  their 
displeasure.  Let  us  accept  our  own  respon- 
sibility to  remodel  the  world  in  bolder, 
clearer,  more  honest  lines.  Let  us  stop  pros- 
tituting man's  noblest  and  highest  develop- 
ment, his  Intellect,  to  the  service  of  gtillt 
and  fear  and  shame. 

We  have  learned  to  raise  pigs  and  cows 
and  horses,  even  to  grow  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles. In  ways  that  make  them  of  greater  serv- 
ice to  mankind.  If  your  son  Is  going  to  raise 
pigs  for  a  living  he  goes  to  a  college  for  3  or 
4  years  to  study  under  experienced  teachers. 
But  if  he  is  merely  raising  children  he  com- 
monly learns  nothing:  nor  appreciates,  even 
dimly,  that  there  Is  anything  that  he  has 
to  learn.  Surely  the  rearing  of  children  Is 
greatly  more  Important,  and  more  compli- 
cated, than  the  raising  of  pigs.  Within  the 
possible  expressions  of  human  nature  are 
the  personalities  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  a  female  guard  at  Belsen  Camp  or 
a  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Hitler,  or,  almost, 
a  Christ.  Is  it  not  Important  to  us  which  we 
produce?  Is  not  this  the  great  problem  fac- 
ing our  generation?  Is  there  any  greater  field 
for  earnest,  devoted  work?  Whatever  will 
help  our  children  to  grow  up  to  be  mature, 
compassionate,  tolerant  and  worthy  of  being 
citizens  In  the  world  they  must  make,  must 
be  of  Interest  to  psychiatrists — but  not  to 
psychiatrists,  alone — and  part  of  their  train- 
ing In  the  future.  Psychiatrists  mvist,  with 
all  the  help  they  can  get  from  every  soiu-ce. 
become  specialists  in  living.  We  have  our 
chance  now.  If  now  we  all  revert  to  our  little 
private  concerri.  If  we  all  tell  ourselves  "it 
IB  someone  else's  responsibility,"  there  will 
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one  day  be  none  of  us  left,  not  even  any  to 
bury  the  dead.  

Panel  Discussion  of  the  First  Lectdbi  ' 
(Note. — The  following  statements  are 
mostly  verbatim  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
panel.  Moderator's  remarks  and  some  of  the 
Interchange  have  been  omitted.) 

HON.     HENRY    A.     WALLACE,    THE    SECRETARY    OF 
COMMERCE 

My  Presbyterian  conscience,  which  I  In- 
herited from  my  father  who  was  an  elder 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  my 
grandfather  who  was  a  minister  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  caused  me  to  awake  at 
4  o'clock  this  morning  to  read  the  lecture 
m  order  to  be  prepared  tonight,  and  on  read- 
ing the  lecture.  I  had  no  difficulty  whatso- 
ever in  discovering  the  psychiatric  explana- 
tion of  our  distinguished  visitor.  I  recog- 
nized in  him  at  once  what  you  might  call  a 
second  generation  derivative  from  a  Presby- 
terian background,  a  fact  which  I  verified  a 
little  later  on.  It  Is  a  marvelous  background 
against  which  to  work,  although  a  slightly 
dlfRcult  background  in  which  to  find  your- 
self. 

There  Is  a  passionate  search  for  security 
among  the  Presbyterians  and  a  belief  that 
security  is  attained  with  very,  very  great 
difficulty.  By  the  skin  of  your  teeth  at  the 
last  moment  you  are  saved  by  the  grace  of 
God  from  utter  damnation.  Those  who  are 
raised  In  that  atmosphere  or  those  who  are 
only  once  removed  from  that  atmosphere  are 
caused  to  become  great  philosophers,  as  a 
matter  of  escape.  Dr.  Chlsholm  has  defi- 
nitely escaped.  He  has  risen  above  the  realm 
of  "morality"  in  a  Presbyterian  sense,  and 
yet  It  Is  only  a  superficial  release — It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  being  raised  as  he  was. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  him  and  all 
psychiatrists,  however,  on  the  protective 
coloration  with  which  they  have  managed  to 
surround  themselves.  I  have  found  when 
I  attempted  to  deal  with  thoughts  of  this 
sort  that  I  have  tended  to  speak  my  mind 
without  that  protective  coloration,  and  the 
results  have  not  always  been  best  for  every- 
one. 

Seriously,  the  talk,  the  lecture  of  General 
Chlsholm  last  night  Is  one  of  the  most 
thought-provoking  which  has  ever  been  given 
In  Washington.  It  goes  to  the  very  roots  of 
future  peace.  It  recognizes  the  supremely 
important  fact  that  security  Is  not  attained 
merely  by  radar,  by  V-2  rockets,  by  atom 
bombs,  by  the  other  devices  which  were  on 
the  point  of  perfection  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  tried,  which  may  be  even  more 
devastating  than  any  which  were  brought 
out  during  the  war.  General  Chlsholm  rec- 
ognizes that  beyond  all  of  these  devices  of 
force,  there  Is  still  something  mightier,  and 
I  am  tempted  at  this  moment  to  read  a  quo- 
tation from  Pavlov,  the  great  Russian  who 
dealt,  as  you  know,  with  conditioned  re- 
flexes— who  I  found  out  tonight  has  a  varied 
standing  among  psychiatrists — but  with 
regard  to  this  quotation  I  think  there  will 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  This  a  quota- 
tion which  I  have  used  repeatedly  during 
recent  weeks  because  It  made  such  a  pro- 
found impression  on  me. 


'  Held  In  the  audltorltun  of  the  New  In- 
terior Department  Building  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  Oct.  24,  1945.  The  com- 
ment of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Hamilton,  president- 
elect of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, has  been  expanded  Into  a  statement 
pertaining  to  the  two  lectures,  which  fol- 
lows this  digest  of  discussion.  The  state- 
ment and  comment  of  Dr.  Daniel  Blaln,  act- 
ing director  of  the  Neuropsychlatrlc  Divi- 
sion. U.S.  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
immediately  related  remarks  of  Dr.  Chlsholm. 
are  omitted  from  this  digest,  as  hereinafter 
explained. 


Said  Pavlov  In  1928:  "Let  the  mind  rise 
from  victory  to  victory  over  surrounding 
nature.  Let  it  conquer  for  human  life  and 
activity  not  only  the  surface  of  the  earth 
but  all  that  lies  between  the  depth  of  the 
seas  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  atmosphere. 
Let  it  command  for  its  service  prodigious 
energy  to  flow  from  one  part  of  the  universe 
to  the  other.  Let  it  annihilate  space  for 
the  transference  of  its  thoughts,  yet  the  same 
creature,  led  by  dark  powers  to  wars  and 
revolutions  and  their  horrors  produces  for 
itself  incalculable  material  losses  and  inex- 
pressible pain  and  reverts  to  bestial  condi- 
tions. Only  science,  exact  science  about 
human  nature  Itself,  and  the  most  sincere 
approach  to  it  by  the  aid  of  the  omnipotent 
scientific  method  will  deliver  man  from  his 
present  gloom  and  will  pxirge  him  from  his 
contemporary  shame  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
human  relations." 

I  congratulate  General  Chlsholm  for  grap- 
pling with  the  fundamental  issue  raised  by 
Pavlov  In  this  statement. 

I  had  not  been  aware  that  it  was  accepted 
universally  by  psychiatrists  that  the  sad 
state  of  the  recent  generations  of  mankind 
was  due  to  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  guilt 
and  fear.  That  to  me  was  a  most  challenging 
statement.  I  will  not,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  protective  coloration,  indicate  where 
General  Chlsholm  thinks  this  feeling  origi- 
nated. I  am  sure  we  should  not  betray  that 
secret.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  I 
would  that  this  address  was  mailed  to  all  of 
the  ministers  and  priests  in  the  United 
States.  The  thought  created  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  religion 
would  be  very  helpful,  I  am  sure.  There 
might  be  a  very  deep  disagreement  In  certain 
quarters,  but  the  final  result,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  constructive  because,  after  all, 
those  who  are  profoundly  concerned  with 
religious  matters  are  also  concerned  with 
the  objective  stated  by  Pavlov.  Pavlov 
wanted  to  reach  that  objective  by  what  he 
called  the  omnipotent  scientific  method. 
Why  shouldn't  those  who  are  concerned 
with  religious  matters  use  the  omnipotent 
scientific  method?  It  Is  precisely  the  pur- 
pose of  psychiatry  to  discover  a  scientific 
way  the  wellsprlngs  of  human  nature  even 
as  those  who  are  working  In  the  religious 
field  have  endeavored  to  find  those  well- 
sprlngs In  an  authoritarian  way  from  the 
Book,  from  the  Bible,  from  tradition. 

But  as  I  read  the  Bible,  there  was  among 
the  prophets  a  continuous  change  to  meet 
changing  circumstances.  Undeniably  the 
New  Testament  Is  different  from  the  Old; 
undeniably  Jesus  Christ  was  preaching  a 
message  to  slaves,  essentially — slaves  of  the 
Roman  Empire  In  Palestine;  undeniably  He 
was  conditioned  by  that  fact.  He  had  to 
use  words  that  recognized  it.  Otherwise, 
why  did  He  proclaim  rendering  unto  Caesar 
that  which  was  Caesar's? 

Why  shouldn't  we,  In  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
continue  to  grow?  Did  the  Insight  of  hu- 
manity end  2,000  years  ago?  I  feel  that  there 
Is  room  for  a  uniting  of  the  scientific  method 
of  psychiatry  with  the  intense  longing  of 
genuinely  religious  souls  to  bring  about  an 
abiding  peace.  I  was  struck  by  Dr.  Chls- 
holm's  posing  of  the  question  that  either  we 
had  to  find  a  sure  way  to  peace  or  else  we 
had  to  become  either  slaves  or  ruthless 
killers.  I  know  that  General  Chlsholm  se- 
lects the  first  path,  the  path  toward  an 
abiding  peace. 

Those  people  who  proclaim  that  wars  are 
inevitable,  if  they  really  followed  their  con- 
clusions, could  only  preach  one  of  two  courses 
today.  If  they  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  were  genuine  Christians,  chey 
would  take  the  course  of  slavery.  If  they 
were  not  Christians,  they  would  proceed  at 
once  toward  the  dominance  of  the  United 
States  over  the  whole  world.  I  know  that 
Dr.  Chlsholm  Is  not  advocating  that  course, 
but  are  we  "softies,"  we  who  do  not  believe  In 
the  Inevitability  of  war,  that  we  don't  em- 


bark wholeheartedly  on  the  course  that  leads 
to  abiding  peace?  Or  are  those  who  believe 
In  the  inevitability  of  war  "softies"  that  they 
don't  embark  at  once  on  the  course  of  the 
"United  States  liber  alles?" 

The  logic  of  Dr.  Chlsholm's  presentation  Is 
extraordinarily  compelling.  It  suggests  to 
all  right-thinking  people,  to  my  mind,  that 
we  haven't  gone  out  with  full  faith,  with 
full  vigor,  toward  reaching  a  genuine  mech- 
anism for  abiding  peace. 

•  *  •  •  • 

I  About  the  returned  veteran  and  the  dis- 
placed warworker;  ]  I  suppose  the  problem  is 
to  try  to  distinguish  between  the  field  of  the 
psychiatrist  and  the  field  of  the  economist. 
I  think  It  Is  good  psychiatry  so  far  as  possible 
to  treat  the  returned  veteran  and  the  dis- 
placed warworkers  Just  like  anybody  else. 
That  doesn't  necessarily  take  care  of  all  cases 
Dr.  Chlsholm  was  telling  me  earlier  In  the 
evening  that  they  found  as  a  result  of  obser- 
vation of  men  overseas  that  some  of  them, 
without  being  aware  of  It,  developed  stomach 
ulcers  and  ulcers  of  the  intestinal  tract. 
ulcers  which  healed  up  rapidly  when  they 
came  back  to  this  hemisphere — men  who 
eagerly  wanted  to  get  Into  combat  again. 
This  suggests,  of  course,  a  peculiar  type  of 
nervous  tension  which  might  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  psychiatric  methods  from  time  to 
time.  Nevertheless.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
would  reduce  enormously  the  number  of 
psychiatric  cases  among  the  returned  vet- 
erans and  the  displaced  warworkers  if,  by 
means  of  cooperation  between  Government, 
business,  and  labor,  we  were  able  to  promote 
that  necessary  flow  of  private  funds — and  In 
case  of  need,  of  Government  funds — which 
would  make  possible  full  employment.  I 
don't  care  if  you  do  call  work  the  curse  of 
humanity.  I  have  the  feeling  that  It  Is  a 
lesser  curse  than  the  sense  of  not  being 
needed. 

I  think  one  of  the  supreme  psychiatric  or 
psychic  needs  of  humanity  at  the  present 
stage  of  evolution  Is  the  sense  of  being 
wanted,  being  needed,  being  useful.  It  may 
be  that  the  Presbyterian  capitalists  have 
given  us  this  complex,  but  It  Is  very  definitely 
with  us.  We  do  want  a  Job  and  until  atomic 
energy  has  freed  humanity  from  the  curse 
that  was  placed  on  Adam  and  Eve,  I  think 
full  employment  is  a  pretty  good  intermedi- 
ate goal. 

At  the  same  time,  I  realize  very  well  that 
It  is  proper  one  of  these  days  to  raise  the 
question:  Beyond  60  million  Jobs,  what?  I 
wish  somebody  would  write,  say  5  or  10  years 
from  now,  a  book  along  that  line.  I  think  It 
Is  important,  but  I  think  the  Immediate 
goal  Is  full  employment  for  the  veterans 
and  for  the  displaced  workers.  In  order  to 
realize  the  Immediate  goal,  it  Is  Important 
also  to  have  a  more  distant  goal.  I  think 
that  is  good  psychology;  whether  it  is  good 
psychiatry  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

That  more  distant  goal,  one  on  which  I 
think  we  could  all  agree.  Is  the  sense  of  well- 
being  and  happiness  which  comes  from  serv- 
ice of  the  general  welfare  as  the  concept  of 
the  general  welfare  changes  year  by  year.  I 
will  admit  that  just  working  for  work's  sake 
can  eventually  prove  to  be  an  ugly  thing. 
What  we  want  is  beauty  and  joy  In  life,  but 
In  order  to  realize  that  beauty  and  Joy  In 
life  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  im- 
posed upon  man  the  discipline  first  of  dis- 
covering some  method  by  means  of  which 
all  of  us  can  work  together,  possibly  for  in- 
complete goals  In  the  first  Instance.  Atomic 
energy  has  undoubtedly  placed  a  great  re- 
sponsibility and  strain  upon  mankind.  It 
places  upon  mankind  the  absolute  necessity, 
in  my  opinion,  of  finding  the  road  to  an 
abiding  peace:  and  second,  it  has  placed  upon 
mankind  the  absolute  necessity  of  learning 
how  to  live  Joyously  with  abundance.  The 
whole  religious  training  that  has  come  to 
us  out  of  the  past  has  worked  in  the  direction 
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of  teaching  mankind  how  to  live  grimly  with 
scarcity.  I  think  it  is  a  much  greater  moral 
challenge  to  learn  to  live  Joyously  with  abun- 
dance than  to  learn  to  live  grimly  with 
scarcity. 

As  I  understand  the  psychiatrists  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  brief  contact  with  them  this  eve- 
ning, one  of  their  purposes  is  to  teach  man- 
kind to  live  Joyously  with  abundance  on 
behalf  of  the  general  welfare.  Apparently 
they  believe  that  if  we  learned  that,  perhaps 
ulcers  of  the  stomach  would  tend  to  dis- 
appear. We  have  seen  many  people  around 
Washington  who  have  suffered  in  this  way — 
I  mean  that  the  soldiers  on  the  peace  front 
suffer  this  way  as  well  as  do  soldiers  on  the 
battlefront.  There  are  good  soldiers  on  the 
peace  front.  They  apparently  are  fighting 
a  good  fight  with  all  that  is  In  them,  but 
nevertheless  their  nervous  system  does  give 
way.  Their  stress  comes  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  questioned  whether  all  of  us  here 
in  Washington  have  been  working  deter- 
minedly on  behalf  of  joyous  living  with  abun- 
dance on  behalf  of  the  general  welfare. 
There  has  been  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
strain  from  time  to  time.  If  psychiatry  can 
help  clear  that  up,  so  much  the  better. 

I  trust  you  will  let  us.  General,  go  through 
this  Intermediate  period  of  striving  for  60 
million  jobs,  provided  we  give  you  a  promise 
that  later  on  we  will  try  to  solve  the  more 
ultimate  problems  of  Joy  and  beauty. 
•  •  •  •  • 

[As  a  concluding  comment]  I  would  like 
to  put  In  a  plea  for  the  place  of  people  who 
are  not  fully  mature.  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  Is  generally  agreed  that  our  friends  the 
Russians  are  not  fully  mature;  I  am  speaking 
now  In  the  population  sense.  Russia  has  a 
very  large  proportion  of  young  people  to  old 
people,  whereas  Western  Europe  has  a  very 
high  proportion  of  old  people  to  young 
people.  We  here  in  the  United  States  are 
more  like  Western  Europe  than  we  are  like 
Russia  with  regard  to  having  a  high  propor- 
tion of  old  people. 

A  young  population  is  a  dynamic  popula- 
tion, of  necessity.  Growth  is  not  necessarily 
a  sin.  Growth  characterizes  young  people. 
Mature  people  tend  to  be  static.  The  psy- 
chiatric Ideal  might  be  taken  to  be  a  people 
who  are  completely  mature,  therefore,  not 
growing. 

HON.  WATSON  B.  MILLER,  THE  FEDERAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATOR 

I  am  afraid  that  my  rather  sketchy  obser- 
vations set  down  quite  recently  because,  like 
the  Secretary,  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the 
presentation  of  the  paper,  may  be  rather  in- 
adequate. I  made  some  marginal  notes  here 
which  I  think  may  be  regarded  more  In  the 
nature  of  questions  so  as  to  clarify  my  own 
thinking  on  what  without  doubt  is,  at  least 
from  an  economic  and  social  sense,  the  most 
Important  question  that  faces  us. 

I  suppose  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
In  an  international  sense  is  something  like 
the  internal  and  external  emotional  and  In- 
tellectual manifestations  of  people  In  their 
relationships  one  to  the  other,  and  that,  I 
think,  might  be  regarded  as  the  regular 
regularity  of  nature,  or  the  irregular  Irreg- 
ularity of  it,  depending  upon  the  mood  In 
which  you  are.  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  find  yourself. 

General  Chlsholm  has  spoken  about  atomic 
energy  and  that  we  all  become  perhaps  more 
concrete  citizens  of  the  world,  and  I  Just 
wondered  In  using  Dr.  Chlsholm's  thesis  if 
that  fact  might  draw  us  as  individuals  and 
communities  closer  together,  perhaps  occa- 
sionally lead  us  to  trust  one  another,  and 
finally  to  cultivate  mutual  protection;  and 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  physical  and 
mental  propinquity  finally  might  get  us  into 
an  atmosphere  where  we  might  trust  each 
other  more  than  we  sometimes  do  now. 


General  Chlsholm  says,  "Every  present 
Indication  is  that  the  next  time  any  self- 
styled  master  race  Is  allowed  to  prepare  and 
make  such  an  attempt,  it  will  succeed" — 
meaning,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of  con- 
quest. Well,  I  dont  know  whether  this  is 
essential  or  whether  It  Is  Important,  but  I 
don't  know  what  master  race  means.  It 
might  mean  one  thing  today  and  another 
thing  tomorrow.  Certainly  it  did  as  to  the 
Attllas,  the  Genghis  Khans,  and  the  Tamer- 
lanes,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of 
Pericles,  to  the  Spartans,  to  the  Romans,  and 
finally  to  the  Germans;  so  maybe  a  master 
race,  looking  at  It  In  any  sense  you  like  to 
consider  the  term,  master  race  one  day,  may 
through  many,  many  varieties  of  reasons 
fail  to  be  the  master  race  the  next  day. 

I  think  probably  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  the  civilization  we  love  doesn't 
always  prevail,  and  has  not  prevailed  through 
such  ages  where  Intellectual  and  religious 
advances  have  been  made.  Is  because  in  the 
face  of  power,  success,  affluence,  even  If  they 
be  accompalned  by  the  development  of  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  history  has  shown  us 
that  at  times  a  strange  sonnolence  comes 
over  the  active  and  aspiring  mind  of  man 
and  then  we  begin  to  lose  ground  In  every 
way  and  finally  our  national  existence,  with 
all  that  it  means  to  us  and  all  that  we  have 
or  fail  to  have,  is  blotted  out. 

I  agree  with  the  General  In  the  proposi- 
tion, expressed  colloquially,  that  one  of  the 
things  we  have  to  do  in  the  age  In  which  we 
live,  certainly,  and  probably  through  the 
many  generations  which  will  follow  us,  is  to 
keep  the  powder  dry.  I  have  read  the  paper 
only  twice,  hurriedly,  and  that  after  I  left 
the  office  this  evening.  Perhaps  at  first  I 
construed  the  conclusions  of  General  Chls- 
holm In  too  Insular  a  manner  and  Internally 
revolted  at  the  proposition  of  leaving  our 
entire  future  and  every  segment  of  the  mosaic 
in  which  we  live  to  the  psychiatrist — not  that 
I  undervalue  them  and  I  take  no  part  in 
what  sometimes  discern  as  very  light  and 
thoughtless  poking  of  fun  at  them.  Any- 
thing that  is  embraced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  and 
earnest  and  honest  and  tenderhearted  people, 
I  don't  think  should  rightly  be  susceptible 
to  poking  fun,  even  If  it  isn't  very  seriously 
meant. 

I  would  like  to  think  of  the  future  com- 
bining the  sort  of  training  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  what  methods  there  may  be  of  self- 
development  and  self-control  with  what  I 
have  written  on  the  margin  here.  I  have  rev- 
erently, but  very  broadly,  said,  "The  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ."  If  people  love  each  other — 
and  many  people  around  us  do  love  each 
other  for  many  reasons,  some  difficult  to 
describe  and  some  perfectly  well  under- 
stood— It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  eliminate 
the  prejudices  and  the  selfishnesses  and 
think  less  maybe  of  who  has  access  to  this  or 
that  other  waterway,  or  this  or  that  other 
political  advantage;  that  we  may  at  length, 
through  the  generations  to  come,  learn  to 
trust  each  other  in  a  worldwide  political 
sense. 

The  doctor  says  that  we  can  identify  the 
reasons  why  we  fight  wars,  and  he  lists  them 
as  being  prejudice,  isolationism,  the  ability 
emotionally  and  uncritically  to  believe  un- 
reasonable things,  excessive  desire  for  mate- 
rial power — and  that  Is  what  I  was  trying  to 
say.  General,  in  a  rather  abstract  and  clumsy 
way,  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  got 
to  learn  If  we  develop  some  kind  of  brother- 
hood, and  those  elements  may  be  composed 
and  not  be  made  to  predominate  the  whole 
world  and  all  parts  of  It. 

I  have  often  wondered,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering here  what  amounts  to  an  Interna- 
tional police  force,  where  you  would  locate 
Its  persuasive  elements,  Mr.  Secretary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  quick  moving  fire  In 
Baltimore  cant  very  well  be  quelled  by  the 
Washington    Fire    Department,    to    take    a 


homely  illustration.  I  dont  think  that  is 
Important  to  what  the  dlsciosslon  Is  here. 
This  paper  Is  a  remarkable  thing  and  one 
to  which  we  all  ought  to  give  much  thought, 
and  if  possible  add  to  the  channels  and  ex- 
tensions by  which  a  formula  for  exploratory 
purposes,  at  any  rate,  should  be  formed. 

I  like  the  combination  of  these  things. 
General  Chisholm.  I  know  of  a  certain  re- 
ligious creed  in  the  Christian  atmosphere 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  combination  of 
faith  and  good  medicine,  and  that  is  what  I 
would  like  to  see  as  we  address  ovu-  long- 
range  international  future.  A  great  man 
lived  in  Georgia,  born  in  1812  near  a  little 
town  caUed  Crawfordville.  His  name  was 
Alexander  Stephens,  and  he  was  not  a  psy- 
chiatrist. There  was  a  great  man  who  was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  I  think  in  1809.  and  his 
name  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  think  he  was 
not  a  psychiatrist,  althotigh  I  am  sure  his 
internal  reactions  were  those  that  psychia- 
trists would  have.  But  it  Is  perfectly  safe 
to  say,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  no  war 
between  the  States,  no  great  fratricidal  war, 
wotild  have  occurred  if  it  h^d  been  left  to 
those  two  men. 

So,  can't  we  cultivate  some  of  the  things 
they  had  and  some  of  the  understanding 
things  that  rise  spontaneously  In  all  of  us, 
because  truly  If  we  don't  pause  sometimes  in 
the  drudgery  of  our  dally  A,  B,  C,  D  work 
and  consvilt  the  good  emotions  that  lie  deep- 
ly in  all  of  us,  we  do  not  truly  live.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  to  myself  and  am  forced 
to  say  aloud  is  that  what  you  suggest  and 
what  I  am  thinking  of  might  be  a  good  com- 
bination in  the  things  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  referred. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[About  the  returned  veteran  and  the  dis- 
placed warworker]  in  a  large  sense  I  quite 
agree  with  General  Chisholm.  I  have  seen 
documents  recently  contrived  by  one  or  two 
of  the  best-meaning  personnel  officers  of  the 
Government,  rather  voluminous  things,  cal- 
culated to  ease  the  returned  veteran  back 
Into  the  association  that  he  left  before  he 
put  on  the  uniform,  which  amazed  me,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  approached  the  subject  Just 
180  degrees  away.  They  certainly  don't  want 
any  patronizing  and  they  don't  want  any- 
body to  give  them  the  notion  that  they  have 
no  volition,  that  they  have  been  a  serial 
number  and  their  volition  has  gone  since 
they  have  been  under  somebody  else's  com- 
mand. It  was  rather  laughable  to  me.  I 
won't  go  into  that,  but  I  Just  wouldn't  have 
handled  It  that  way  at  all. 

I  wonder  If  maybe  the  general  doesn't 
mean  by  the  last  line  of  his  paper  that  it  is 
the  responsibility,  really,  of  the  psychic:  and 
then  I  wonder  whether  the  psychiatrist  is  in 
command  of  the  psychic  and  the  under- 
standings, the  revulsions  and  attractions, 
that  go  with  it.  It  wont  do  us  any  good  if 
you  gentlemen  propose  to  exercise  yovu  psy- 
chotherapy by  remote  control. 

•  •  *  •  • 

[A  final  question;]  General  Chisholm  gave 
us  some  intimations  of  localities  and  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  who  talk  about  a 
lot  of  things,  tending  to  elevate  the  morale 
and  morals  and  to  fit  us  better  for  the  social 
and  business  climate  in  which  we  have  to  live 
as  we  grow  up;  but  taking  quite  seriously 
the  suggestion  that  now  is  the  time  to  do 
something,  Is  there  a  formula  to  be  devel- 
oped by  you  that  we  could  use  for  going  into 
meetings,  or  are  you  pleading  for  Just  a  con- 
tinuation and  perhaps  an  accentuation  of 
what  millions  of  us  are  doing  in  this  country 
and  In  your  own  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries so  far  as  I  know,  to  develop  honest. 
God-fearing  people  with  honest  Judgment 
and  compassion  and  humanity  and  tender- 
ness and  things  that  go  in  those  broad  cate- 
gories? You  want  to  begin  on  something; 
have  we  a  program  to  read  from,  a  series  of 
subjects  to  discuss? 
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HONORABLE  ANTHONY  HYDE.  DEFOTY  DIRECTOB, 
OFFICi:  or  WAR  MOBILIZATION  AND  RECONVXB- 
SIOI* 

(Note. — The  statement  by  Dr.  Daniel  Blaln. 
senior  surgeon  (retired),  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Acting  Director  of  Neuropsychlatrlc 
Division,  U.S.  Veterans  Administration,  who 
spoke  for  and  in  the  absence  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Paul  R.  Hawley,  M.C.,  U.S.  Army.  Acting  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Medical  Service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Dr.  Chlsholm's 
reply  thereto,  have  been  omitted  from  this 
digest,  for  inclusion  in  the  report  of  the 
roundtable  conference  on  technical  training 
of  personnel,  held  October  27,  1945.  The  con- 
ference appointed  two  committees,  to  investi- 
gate currlculums.  and  to  consider  standards, 
respectively,  and  adjourned  to  a  later  date. 
Publication  of  the  proceedings  Is  not  contem- 
plated at  this  time.) 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  asking  a  couple 
of  questions  and  wait  respectfully  for  the 
answers  In  due  time.  First,  I  wonder  whether 
it  was  our  nevirotic  tendencies  that  got  us 
into  this  war.  I  think  we  can  make  a  pretty 
good  case  for  the  fact  that  the  German  na- 
tion had  paranoid  tendencies,  feelings  of  in- 
feriority, and  I  think  that  perhaps  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  Hitler  got  the  Germans  into  war. 
But  my  recollection  of  the  facts  Is  that  we 
had  a  heck  of  a  time  getting  the  democracies 
to  go  to  war  and  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
appeasement,  and  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  that  talk  of  appeasement  was  a  basic 
loathness  and  unpreparedness  from  a  psy- 
chological point  of  view  of  the  democracies 
to  go  to  war. 

Second.  I  am  delighted  that  the  question 
of  saving  the  world  is  now  safely  in  the  hands 
of  the  psychiatrists  so  that  a  lot  of  us  can 
relax.  Certainly.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  a  program  of  psy- 
chotherapy. We  see  that  on  every  hand,  but 
I  am  wondering  whether  hand  in  hand  along 
with  that  psychological  program  we  dont 
need  an  economic  program  leading  to  full 
employment.  I  think  It  is  pretty  dlCQcult  for 
an  unemployed  man  to  be  a  happy  and  well- 
adjusted  man. 

G.  B.  CHISHOLM.  THE   WILLIAM  ALANSON    WHITE 
MEMORIAL    LECTURER 

It  is  greatly  essential  that  every  once  In  a 
while — in  fact.  continuously — attempts 
should  be  made  to  reinterpret,  to  reunder- 
stand  the  philosophy  of  living  which  fits  with 
our  current  observations,  to  keep  our  think- 
ing, our  attitudes,  our  feelings,  our  beliefs, 
un  to  date.  Believe  me  that  this  effort  I  have 
made  is  an  effort  in  that  direction,  not  by 
any  means  in  hope  of  giving  anybody  any  of 
the  answers  but  only  in  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating some  people  to  do  their  own  thinking 
in  an  effort  to  see  whether  or  not  tJielr  think- 
ing, their  beliefs,  their  attitudes,  their  points 
of  view,  are  actually  up  to  date  with  current 
knowledge,  knowledge  which  is  reasonably 
sure. 

I  like  the  reference  of  the  Honorable,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ovir  mutual  Pres- 
byterian ancestors.  I  think  Presbyterian 
ancestors  are  a  great  asset.  They  are  some- 
thing like  Scotland:  they  are  excellent  places 
to  come  away  from,  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  urge  for  people  who  live  in  places  like 
Scotland,  or  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
Canada,  or  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
to  go  elsewhere,  which.  I  think,  can  be  seen 
as  a  distinct  advantage.  But  it  is  perhaps 
not  sound  to  send  our  children  back  to  Scot- 
land and  make  them  do  it  all  over  again, 
because  they  will  only  leave  Scotland  or  the 
Marltimes  with  great  searching  of  spirit  and 
soul,  great  dlfiflculty.  great  internal  conflict. 
and  commonly  and  usually  with  a  great 
nostalgia  to  be  back  there  where  everything 
is  quite  certain  and  one  doesn't  have  to  use 
one's  head  to  think  with,  which  Is  often 
difficult. 


This  Is  only  one  attempt  to  do  a  little 
catching  up.  I  hope  it  will  stimulate  people, 
everybody  that  it  can  reach,  in  their  own 
attempts  not  to  do  the  same  thing  but  to 
do  their  own  catching  up;  and  most  particu- 
larly I  hope  It  may  help  people  to  avoid  send- 
ing their  children  back  to  start  all  over  again 
for  themselves. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Miller,  I  think,  was 
more  optimistic  than  I  can  be  about  pro- 
pinquity helping  people  to  love  each  other. 
We  have  so  many  notable  examples.  There 
are.  Just  for  example,  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  Hindus  in  India;  there  are  the  well- 
known  Irish  and  Elnglish  who  don't  live  very 
far  apart.  The  Poles  haven't  got  along  very 
well  with  their  more  Immediate  neighbors. 
They  get  along  much  better  with  people  who 
are  much  farther  away  from  them.  I  doubt 
If  propinquity  is  actually  a  reliable  basis  for 
hope. 

I  agree  that  If  it  could  be  arranged  that 
we  all  love  each  other  and  trust  each  other, 
everything  would  be  fine,  but  I  wonder  how 
we  are  to  do  that.  One  way,  of  course,  is  to 
eliminate  those  that  we  don't  love  and  trust, 
and  that  has  been  tried  repeatedly  by  many 
people,  sometimes  with  reasonable  local  suc- 
cess for  a  time,  but  it  has  never  been  success- 
ful for  very  long  and  probably  Isnt  a  sound 
method  for  us  to  undertake  at  the  moment, 
although  it  might  be  better  than  lots  of 
other  methods  that  we  could  think  of. 

The  master  race  Idea  to  which  I  alluded 
in  the  address  last  night  was  an  attempt 
to  move  forward  into  a  projected  future 
the  type  of  thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
past.  There  have  t>een  master  rsices  before 
but  they  didn't  have  atomic  bombs;  they 
didn't  have  lots  of  the  things  that  we  have 
or  will  have  available  within  a  few  years.  The 
master  races  were  limited  in  the  past  by 
their  transportation,  by  their  weapons,  by 
the  undeveloped  state  of  their  science.  In 
the  future  it  would  seem  to  be  pwobable  that 
If  a  master  race  arises,  Is  given  a  few  years 
of  freedom  to  develop  as  it  pleases  and  to 
prepare  Itself,  that  Its  earnest  endeavor  to 
take  over  and  control  the  whole  world  may 
well  succeed. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  every  part  of  the 
world  within  at  least  a  few  hours  from 
any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  now.  With- 
in 10  years  it  will  probably  be  possible  to 
reach  perhaps  not  personally,  but  with  quite 
enough  destructive  material,  any  part  of  the 
world  from  any  other  i>art  of  the  world  with- 
in some  minutes.  That  does  undoubtedly 
tremendously  increase  the  potential  for  con- 
trol of  any  master  race  once  It  had  occupied 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  world  and  had 
It  firmly  In  its  hands. 

It  is  quite  to  be  supposed  that  after  a 
time.  3,  4.  10  generations,  sometime  or 
other,  they  might  break  down.  They  would 
be  subject  inevitably  to  Internal  stresses 
and  strains.  Their  own  controls  would 
weaken  and  break  as  they  have  In  the 
past  whenever  that  htis  happened,  even  lo- 
cally, but  it  would  probably  take  at  least  a 
few  generations.  Hitler's  objective  was  only 
10  centuries  of  control  of  the  whole  world. 
Even  he  seemed  to  realize  that  his  tjrpe  of 
"civilization"  would  break  down  Inevitably 
and  the  human  race  would  struggle  up  again. 
It  would  have  been  a  long,  slow,  painful  and 
dUBcult  process. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  little  misunderstand- 
ing may  have  crept  Into  the  discussion  of 
what  psychiatrists  are  going  to  do.  Please 
believe  that  I  scarcely  expect  that  psychia- 
trists will  do  much  of  anything  themselves. 
I  only  had  some  hope  that  psychiatrists 
might  sit  back  and  tell  other  people  what 
should  be  done — a  much  more  pleasant  oc- 
cupation and  much  rather  to  be  expected 
from  psychiatrists. 

The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
alluded  to  protective  coloration,  and  that, 
of  course,  psychiatrists  have  developed 
superbly.     Their  vocabulary  Is  an  excellent 


defense.  It  Is  gifted  with  all  the  things 
that  obscure  meanings,  words  now  mean  one 
thing  and  now  something  else,  and  in  the 
hands  of  different  people  mean  entirely  dif- 
ferent things,  so  that  as  a  method  of  obscur- 
ing thought,  of  saying  things  without  ap- 
pearing to  say  them,  or  saying  things  which 
will  be  understood  by  some  people  and  not 
by  others,  It  Is  an  excellent  instrument.  I 
believe  that  psychiatrists  can  be  of  no  great 
service  to  the  human  race  until  they  shall 
have  given  up  this  protective  coloration. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Hyde  spoke  of  the 
neurotic  tendencies  which  got  us  into  war — 
or  questioned  whether  our  neurotic  tenden- 
cies got  us  Into  war.  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  German  to  you,  a  German  officer,  a  Prus- 
sian, a  doctor,  an  Intelligent  person,  well 
educated  and  keen,  whom  I  knew  quite  well 
about  1934.  At  that  time  he  told  me  quite 
clearly  what  the  Germans  were  going  to 
do,  how  they  were  going  to  do  It,  what  their 
organization  was  developing  toward  at  that 
time,  and  what  It  would  look  like  when  they 
finished.  The  picture,  to  him,  was  perfectly 
clear.  There  would  be  a  Prussian  governor 
under  orders  from  Berlin  in  every  city  and 
province  In  the  world,  with  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death  over  all  the  people.  The 
German  people,  servants  of  the  Prussians, 
would  garrison  the  world. 

I  asked  him  what  this  meant  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  he  said  that  this  was  a  perma- 
nent dedication  of  his  race;  If  not  this  time 
or  the  next  time,  then  the  time  after  that 
or  the  time  after  that  because  it  was  des- 
tiny— destiny  for  the  human  race  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  superior  Prussian  "kultur."  I 
asked  him  if  it  bothered  him  at  all  that  he 
was  talking  freely  about  this  intention  and 
he  said,  "Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  You  people 
don't  want  to  believe  and  so  you  won't  until 
it  is  too  late." 

He  was  dangerously  nearly  right.  A  long 
time  ago  someone  said,  "If  a  man  has  a 
garden  in  which  there  are  poisonous  serpents 
and  beautiful  flowers,  he  must  first  deal 
with  the  serpents  before  he  may  enjoy  the 
flowers."  The  neurotic  person  goes  about 
his  garden  admiring  the  flowers  and  pretend- 
ing that  there  are  no  serpents,  or  If  there 
are,  they  are  not  poisonous  but  pleasant 
little  playthings.  That  is  reminiscent  to  me 
of  ourserves  during  the  periods  of  1908  to 
1914  and  1917,  and  again  during  the  period 
of  1933  to  1939  and  1941.  We  were  pretend- 
ing that  everything  in  the  garden  was  lovely, 
that  everyone  loved  everybody  else,  there 
wasn't  going  to  be  any  more  war,  and  while 
the  dear  Germans  were  naturally  slightly 
misguided,  as  we  ourselves  come  to  be  some- 
times, they  would  recover  from  this  and 
become  the  nice  people  they  have  always 
really  been  at  heart. 

I  think  no  one  but  a  well-developed 
neurotic  could  believe  any  thing  of  that 
kind  In  the  face  of  the  overt,  obvious, 
clear-cut,  advertised  evidence  during  those 
years. 

We  are  the  people  who  allowed  this 
world  war  to  arise,  and  the  one  before  It. 
We  even  sat  back  and  let  them  take  the 
first  bite  at  us.  We  allowed  them  to  choose 
the  time  and  place  because  we  went  right 
on  pretending  to  ourselves,  more  or  less 
successfully  that  there  weren't  going  to 
be  any  wars. 

We  called  the  German  reaction  neu- 
rotic, but  certainly  we  are  no  less  entitled 
to  call  our  own  reaction  nevirotic.  We  al- 
lowed It  to  happen,  and  In  my  own  mind 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  If  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world  had 
faced  the  facts  as  the  facts  were  adver- 
tised during  those  years,  they  could  nave 
prevented   war. 

I  quite  agree,  too.  that  full  employment 
Is  necessary  for  happiness,  but  the  variety 
of  definitions  of  employment  Is  Infinite. 
I  have  seen  people  busily  employed  lying 
on   their   backs    in   the   sunshine   enjoying 
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themselves.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  enjoy  that  mode  of  employment 
for  some  considerable  part  of  my  future. 
You  know  we  were  all  brought  up  on 
one  of  these  moralities  of  which  I  have 
been  talking — perhaps  some  of  you  weren't 
but  I  am  sure  that  all  good  Presbyterians 
were:  "Satan  finds  some  evil  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do."  Of  all  things,  hard  work  has 
become  a  virtue  Instead  of  the  curse  it 
was  always  advertised  to  be  by  our  remote 
ancestors.  Even  the  most  authoritarian 
statement  of  the  case  is  to  the  effect  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  condemned  to  work  as 
the  result  of  their  sin.  They  weren't  bui>- 
posed  to  work  before  that. 

And  so  I  think  the  time  is  going  to  come, 
if  it  hasn't  come  already,  when  we  shall 
have  to  redefine  a  little  our  idea  of  employ- 
ment. It  may  well  be  that  within  a  few 
years,  as  atomic  energy  Is  made  releasable 
and  usable  In  industry,  there  won't  be 
enough  productive  employment  available  for 
anything  like  all  the  people  In  the  world. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  time  can  come 
within  20  years.  What  is  education  do- 
ing about  that?  Are  we  preparing  our 
children  to  spend  large  parts  of  their  lives 
deni:d  the  "privilege"  of  working?  Our 
children  should  be  prepared  to  bring  their 
children  up  so  they  won't  have  to  work  as 
a  neurotic  necessity.  The  necessity  to  work 
Is  a  neurotic  symptom.  It  Is  a  crutch.  It 
Is  an  attempt  to  make  oneself  feel  valuable 
even  though  there  Is  no  particular  need  for 
one's  working.  There  are  people  who  dig 
holes  and  fill  them  In  Just  to  "buslfy"  them- 
selves. I  think  we  need  to  look  at  this 
whole  problem  of  employment  In  relation  to 
man's  enjoyment  of  living  not  Just  with 
regard  to  his  "buslflcatlon"  which  Is  some- 
thing quite   different. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[Concerning  the  returning  veteran:]  The 
problem  of  men  and  women  coming  back 
from  the  services  needing  help,  and  how  to 
get  them  to  accept  it  and  how  to  get  it  to 
them,  Is  a  vastly  difficult  problem,  indeed, 
because  many  of  the  men  who  most  need 
help  cannot  admit  it  to  themselves,  and  in- 
sist on  struggling  along  when  they  could  be 
given  effective  help  reasonably  easily. 

There  are  very  many  men  and  women  com- 
ing out  of  the  services  who  have  needs  that 
the  normal  civilian  community  will  not  nor- 
mally st-pply  unless  it  is  done  purposefully. 
Intentionally,  by  people  who  know  what  they 
are  doing.  These  people  who  come  out  of  the 
services  have  specific  needs.  They  are  not 
the  same  people  they  were  when  they  Joined 
the  service.  They  have  developed  and  prown 
enormously.  They  are  far  more  developed 
people.  They  are  far  more  civilized  people 
than  they  were  as  so-called  civilians.  They 
have  developeu  an  ability  to  count  on  people 
around  them.  It  is  impossible  for  a  fighting 
soldier  to  question  the  reliability  of  his  com- 
rades or  the  other  arms.  He  must  for  his 
very  security  learn  to  accept  absolutely  the 
responsible  people  about  him.  He  must 
know  that  the  tanks  will  be  In  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  he  must  know  cer- 
tainly that  the  air  will  not  let  him  down; 
he  must  have  learned  through  the  process  of 
military  training  to  count  completely  on  the 
people  who  are  about  him.  For  soldiers  it  is 
all  very  simple,  and  I  mean  soldiers  who  have 
been  good  soldiers  for  a  long  time,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  been  a  fighting  kind 
of  soldiers.  All  people  are  divided  clearly 
Into  two  kinds:  our  friends  and  our  enemies. 
You  kill  off  the  enemies  whenever  you  get  a 
chance.  You  make  as  many  of  these  chances 
as  possible.  Ydu  count  completely  and  abso- 
lutely on  your  friends  to  be  on  your  side  on 
every  occasion. 

When  the  returned  soldier  comes  home 
from  overseas,  he  typically  starts  with  the 
belief  that  we  at  home  are  his  friends;  there- 
fore, we  are  all  right,  we  are  on  his  side,  he 


can  count  on  us.  He  knows  that  we  won't 
let  him  down.  The  painful  process  of  awak- 
ening to  facts  in  that  relationship  has  been 
the  precipitating  factor  in  the  developing 
neurosis  of  many  a  good  soldier  who  has 
given  everything  required  of  him  and  done 
all  he  could.  It  has  commonly  happened 
that  the  failure  of  the  civilian  to  live  up  to 
his  standards  of  civilization  has  been  the 
precipitating  factor  In  the  trouble  In  which 
he  finds  himself. 

The  returned  soldier  may  be  precipitated 
Into  neurosis  or  he  may  feel  an  utter  lack  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  around  him 
from  civilians  and  find  that  his  only  spiritual 
home  Is  with  other  soldiers.  If  that  happens, 
he  tends  to  segregate  himself  from  civilians, 
with  other  soldiers,  and  to  set  himself  apart 
as  a  particular  kind  of  person.  I  don't  need 
to  suggest  to  you  the  damage  that  this  t3rpe 
of  reaction  can  do  to  a  community  and  to 
very  large  communities.  It  is  essential  to  the 
Integrity  of  any  country  that  Its  returned 
service  people  shall  stop  being  veterans  as 
soon  as  possible  and  become  full-out  citizens 
and  civilians  and  leaders  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

If  the  soldier  in  this  war  has  learned  any- 
thing, he  has  learned  to  do  his  own  thinking, 
to  take  charge  of  situations,  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done.  He  has  developed  the  need  of 
a  standard  of  service  which  Is  rarely  found 
In  civilian  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sol- 
diers coming  out  of  the  services  will  recog- 
nize their  own  needs  in  this  connection  and 
Invest  their  emotions  in  service  to  the  com- 
munity In  order  to  produce  some  continuity 
of  feeling  of  being  needed  and  Important. 
It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  civilian  com- 
munities will  make  It  possible  for  soldiers 
to  meet  these  needs,  have  them  fulfilled.  It 
Is  vastly  Important  that  there  should  be 
places — and  I  mean  emotionally  significant 
places,  valuable  places — in  every  community 
for  every  soldier  who  is  coming  out  of  service 
to  fill. 

I  believe  earnestly  that  the  biggest  thera- 
peutic problem  and  the  whole  course  of 
treatment  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
this  and  other  countries,  not  In  the  hands 
of  psychiatrists.  Psychiatrists  can  touch 
only  the  fringes,  treat  only  a  few,  and  those 
not  by  any  means  always  successfully  unless 
the  community  Is  able  to  do  Its  part — which 
certainly  does  not  mean  seeing  the  soldier 
as  a  pathological  specimen  or  in  any  way 
peculiar  or  unusual,  but  rather  as  a  grown- 
up man,  not  "our  boys"  coming  home.  These 
are  not  boys.  They  are  men.  If  there  ever 
were  men;  and  they  don't  like  being  called 
boys.  They  may  take  it,  even  with  a  smile, 
but  it  hurts  inside.  It  is  an  Indication  to 
the  returned  soldier  of  the  patronizing  atti- 
tude of  the  clviliaii  who  expects  him  to  come 
back  and  resume  his  place  as  the  little  boy 
again  and  do  what  is  expected  of  him. 

The  returning  soldier  from  this  war  is  not 
that  kind  of  man.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
who,  if  he  knows  what  is  good  for  his  emo- 
tional health,  will  take  charge  of  situations 
when  he  comes  home.  It  will  be  well  for  him 
and  for  this  and  other  countries  if  he  is 
given  the  opportunity. 

The  question  of  cost  In  relation  to  treat- 
ment of  the  neuroses  in  veterans  is  utterly 
irrelevant,  as  I  see  It.  There  is  no  way  of 
evaluating  the  comfort,  the  peace  of  mind, 
the  ability  to  live,  of  a  man  and  a  family. 
There  is  no  way  of  evaluating  in  monetary 
returns  the  effect  on  children  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  parents.  Any  amount  of 
money  that  It  is  necessary  to  spend  to  stabil- 
ize returned  veterans,  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  peacefully  in  their  community, 
to  be  good  citizens,  to  help  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  be  contributing  citizens  of  the 
community,  can  hardly  be  too  great,  and 
whatever  requirements  there  are  will  be  a 
good  Investment.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
adequate   psychiatric   care   is   an   expensive 


business,  but  it  will  be  much  more  expensive 
not  to  give  that  care. 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  Concerning  Dr.  Hamilton's  comment;  ] 
I  could  talk  about  original  sin  for  quite  a 
long  time.  Of  course  we  have  original  sin. 
It  can  be  called  human  nature  or  anything 
else  you  like,  but  it  is  the  same  thing.  The 
way  people  are  when  they  are  born  is  not 
civilized.  Therefore.  It  is  sinful,  because 
that  Is  what  sin  Is — not  conforming  to  what 
Is  expected  of  one  when  one  Is  growing  up — 
and  so  of  course  we  will  have  sin  in  that  sense 
always  with  us. 

The  thing  that  I  object  to  is  everybody 
having  to  feel  guilty  all  their  lives  for  having 
been  born  the  way  they  were  bom.  That 
Is  what  makes  trouble.  It  Is  the  learning 
that  they  weren't  supposed  to  be  that  way, 
despite  the  fact  that  everyone  who  has  been 
born  is  that  way  and  will  probably  go  on 
being  that  way  for  quite  awhile  yet.  It  is 
the  guilt  that  is  foisted  on  people,  on  chil- 
dren, on  children  while  they  are  still  de- 
fenseless, for  being  natural  products,  for  not 
having  been  born  civilized,  that  makes  the 
trouble. 

I  am  not  optimistic  about  ovir  having  a 
world  fvill  of  well  matured  people  within 
20  years.  It  Just  doesn't  add  up  to  that. 
Arithmetic  makes  it  impossible.  But  maybe 
we  can  go  quite  a  distance.  There  are 
soft  spots.  There  are  groups  of  people  who 
are  earnest,  intelligent,  concerned  people, 
who  do  not  know  all  the  answers,  and  who 
are  anxious  to  find  out  what  some  other 
people  do  know.  I  think  one  of  the  hopeful 
spots  In  our  kind  of  civilization  Is  the  par- 
ent-teacher association,  where  young  parents 
meet  together  with  teachers  to  discuss  what 
is  best  for  their  children.  If  every  psychia- 
trist and  social  psychologist  and  everyone 
else  who  feels  himself  capable — and  whether 
he  Is  capable  or  not  Is  relatively  unimportant 
as  long  as  he  stirs  up  people's  thinking — 
will  take  even  as  little  as  one  evening,  say, 
every  2  weeks  to  talk  about  these  things 
with  groups  of  people,  service  clubs,  youth 
groups,  schools,  parent-teacher  associations, 
anyone  else  who  will  listen  to  him,  I  think 
a  very  great  deal  can  be  done  In  the  span  of 
20  years. 

Such  a  program  will  doubtless  Increase  to 
some  considerable  degree  the  insecurity  and 
anxiety  of  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
will  be  Jolted  and  made  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable. But  after  all,  this  is  a  major  ill- 
ness. If  a  patient  has  an  appendix  ready  to 
burst  and  is  going  to  die  if  nothing  is  done 
about  him,  even  if  there  Is  no  anesthetic 
handy  It  is  still  sound  humanitarian  prac- 
tice to  cut  a  hole  in  him  and  take  his  ap- 
pendix out  anyway,  even  If  It  hurts.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  sound  analogy  for  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Of 
course  It  will  hurt,  but  that  does  not  argue 
against  the  necessity  for  doing  something 
about  it,  and  we  won't  get  around  to  It 
any  sooner  than  now.  The  longer  we  put 
It  off,  the  longer  It  will  take  to  do  it  and  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  do.  I  would  hate 
to  have  to  prove  that  but  I  think  it  Is  true. 

Now  Is  the  time  when  people  are  at  the 
stage  of  reevaluating  very  many  things.  The 
fact  Is  that  a  lot  of  things  have  come  loose 
in  the  last  30  years,  and  now  is  the  time, 
perhaps  the  crucial  time — again  a  cross- 
roads— a  time  for  reevaluating  things  with 
some  hope  of  being  able  to  see  them  more 
clearly  than  we  or  our  ancestors  have  pre- 
viously. Because  of  all  these  factors  and 
because  of  these  considerations,  I  believe  that 
we  should  go  to  work  at  it  now,  even  though 
there  is  relatively  little  hope,  if  any,  of 
actually  producing  very  large  numbers  of 
mature  people  within  20  years.  If  we  start 
now,  we  might  do  It  In  40  years  If  we  don't 
start  It  for  10  years  it  may  be  several  gen- 
erations before  another  chance  is  found. 
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I  In  reply  to  Mr.  Miller's  question;  ]  I  would 
not  suggest  any  program.  I  would  not  dare 
to  draw  up  a  statement  of  what  people  should 
think  about  themselves,  nor  tell  them  where 
to  go  to  hear  good  advice.  I  would  suggest 
only,  and  most  earnestly,  that  everyone 
should  regard  as  suspect  everything  that  we 
have  believed  up  to  now. 

I  am  suggesting  a  most  earnest  searching 
lor  the  reasons  we  are  the  way  we  are,  with 
a  willingness  to  change  anything  that  we 
believe  and  any  way  that  we  think  if  we 
find  that  any  of  the  things  we  believe  or 
ways  that  we  think  are,  in  fact,  liabilities 
rather  than  assets. 

ROSS  M'CLURE  CHAPMAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WILLIAM  ALANSON  WHITE  PSYCHIATRIC 
FOUNDATION 

You,  General  Chlsholm,  have  given  me 
much  to  think  about,  but  not  for  a  sufficient 
time.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  think 
through  to  an  adequate  discussion  of  your 
splendid  address  of  last  night,  which  I  then 
remarked  was  one  of  the  most  healthily  pro- 
vocative presentations  I  had  heard. 

I  should  choose  for  special  attention  the 
last  third  of  the  lectvure  which  challenges  not 
only  psychiatrists  but  all  other  individuals 
and  groups  in  the  community  and  the  world 
who  have  to  do  with  education.  Particularly 
you  referred  to  the  teachers  of  children  as 
well  as  psychologists,  sociologists  and  politi- 
cians. 

Because  a  great  many  people  will  be  read- 
ing and  thinking  about  this  address  I  want 
to  add  to  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Fortas  in 
which  he  spoke  of  freedom  from  moralities. 
Quoting,  he,  as  I  recall,  said,  "Freedom  from 
moralities  means  freedom  to  think  and  be- 
have sensibly,"  to  which  should  be  added, 
■'to  the  advantage  of  the  person  and  the 
group."  Emphasis  on  the  group  Is  an  Im- 
portant thought  In  that  connection. 

General  Chisholm  has  defined  maturity  to 
his  own  liking  as  the  sizing  up  of  difficulties 
and  making  one's  own  decisions,  which  ma- 
turity carries  with  It  flexibility,  adaptability, 
tolerance. 

The  essential  part  of  his  address  Is  his 
courageous  approach  to  the  development  of 
a  more  mature  citizenry  through  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  This  deserves,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  receive,  careful  reading  and 
much  thought.  I  hope  It  leads  to  construc- 
tive effort. 

AN  APPRECIATION  AND  CRITIQtrE — SAMUEL  W. 
HAMILTON,  MENTAL  HOSPITAL  ADVISER  TO  THE 
U.S.    PUBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE 

In  these  addresses  General  Chlsholm.  like 
a  prophet  of  old,  has  presented  a  picture  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  which  life  will  be 
better  lived  because  better  leadership  will 
dominate.  This  leadership  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  persons  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  make  their  own  decisions,  not  worry  about 
precedents  and  not  reproach  themselves  for 
what  goes  wrong.  They  will  be  clearheaded, 
suitably  deliberate,  strong  In  action  Per- 
haps this  makes  one  think  of  the  Swiss,  or 
the  Swedes.  There  will  still  be  room  in  the 
world  for  people  with  fears  and  foolish  ideas, 
but  they  will  no  longer  run  It.  There  will 
be  fewer  of  them  than  now,  because  more 
people  will  be  of  the  kind  that  are  calm, 
confident,  free  from  prejudice,  and  capable. 

This  is  an  Inspiring  picture.  But  to  the 
ordinary  psychiatrist  the  concomitant  chal- 
lenge is  disturbing.  General  Chlsholm 
argues  with  close-knit  reasoning  that  psy- 
chiatry must  turn  more  strongly  than  ever 
to  prevention:  that  we  should  not  allow 
unhealthy  attitudes  to  develop.  This  he 
rightly  calls  a  challenge  to  psychiatry. 

Of  course  it  is  also  a  challenge  to  the 
Individual  psychiatrist,  who  may  have  no 
children  to  educate,  no  opportunity  to  sit 
on  a  school  board,  only  limited  Influence  on 
the  character  development  of  the  little  folks 
of  the  neighborhood.    He  Is  quite  busy  with 


his  adult  patients,  seems  to  be  useful  and 
enjoys  his  professional  work.  Perhaps  there 
is  need  of  Interpretation  of  the  thesis.  The 
psychiatrist,  being  a  physician,  can  seldom 
compel  people  to  do  as  they  should  about 
rearing  their  children.  Only  at  times  Is  the 
physician  backed  up  by  the  law  so  that  he  can 
call  on  the  policeman  and  the  Judge  to 
enforce  his  decisions.  That  Is  when  he  can 
make  a  very  strong  case  to  the  effect  that 
something  that  a  person  Is  doing  endangers 
the  health  of  his  neighbors. 

One  may  point  out  two  matters,  perhaps 
small,  that  will  Impede  this  advance: 

1.  Preventive  medicine  may  not  free  many 
physicians  for  activities  they  would  like  to 
engage  in.  for  unexpected  results  develop. 
When  epidemic  disease  ceases  to  be  fatal,  we 
have  more  cardiacs  to  care  for,  so  preventive 
medicine  Is  far  from  abolishing  therapeutic 
medicine.  Probably  many  psychiatrists  will 
be  needed  even  when  wars  shall  cease. 

2.  It  takes  Intelligence  to  carry  on  an  ad- 
vanced program  of  training  In  any  field.  A 
vast  number  of  parents  over  the  world  are  of 
modest  Intelligence,  or  less.  Children  In- 
evitably Imitate  their  parents  In  many  atti- 
tudes. Perhaps  we  cannot  harness  them  to 
our  better  scheme  within  any  short  period. 

When  a  man  has  a  vision  it  Is  right  for 
him  to  proclaim  it,  though  he  trouble  his 
colleagues.  If  a  thing  needs  to  be  done.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  to  figure  out 
his  part,  and  do  It.  Whatever  each  of  us  can 
contribute  toward  control  of  affairs  by  per- 
sons of  mature  attitude  of  mind,  should  be 
willingly  contributed. 

THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  TO  END  WAR HARRT 

STACK  SULLIVAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WASHING- 
TON SCHOOL  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

In  his  William  Alanson  White  memorial 
lectures,  MaJ.  Gen.  G.  B.  Chlsholm  In  an 
argument  characterized  by  pertinacity  of 
consideration,  lucidity  of  analysis,  and  rigor 
of  its  reasoning,  has  put  squarely  before 
psychiatrists  a  clear  statement  of  the  all  but 
overwhelming  responsibility  that  lies  on  them 
at  the  present  Juncture  of  national  and  In- 
ternational affairs. 

The  tark  which  he  delineates  is  stupendous. 
The  personnel  to  whom  primarily  he  ad- 
dresses himself  is  numerically  small  and 
spiritually  Impoverished. 

A  call  to  assume  significant  leadership  In 
what  Albert  Deutsch  well  designates  a  cul- 
tural revolution  may  seem  to  most  psychia- 
trists too  fantastic  to  be  heard  clearly,  much 
less,  to  evoke  responsible  effort. 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  psychiatrists, 
by  and  large,  were  among  the  last  to  be 
moved  to  action  by  Dr.  Chlsholm,  himself  a 
psychiatrist.  It  has  already  been  said  that 
he  Is  crusading.  One  is  asked  why  psychiatry 
should  feel  called  upon  to  take  up  such  a 
p  ogram. 

It  is  easy  to  close  the  mind  to  a  disturbing 
proFpect.  Compared  to  man.  the  ostrich's 
burying  Its  head  Is  unlngenlous. 

Dr.  Chlsholm  Is  anything  but  a  visionary 
llv'ng  nut  a  myth  tolerated  by  his  particular 
culture.  He  Is  a  ra-ely  wise  man.  a  man  of 
great  foresight.  His  career  documents  this; 
It  is  ph  ;wn  by  his  establlFhed  works. 

Those  who  close  their  minds  to  his  words 
are  chiefly  of  two  classes:  the  people  de- 
moralized by  the  defeats  of  life  and  those 
whose  prestige  and  Income  are  imperiled  by 
his   views;    these  and   the  stupid. 

The  stupid  and  the  demoralized  have  In 
common  a  sad  necessity  to  protect  a  peace 
of  mind  which  at  best  Is  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  fresh  thistledown  on  a  windy  day. 

Where  they  can,  they  seek  to  avoid  anxiety 
and  the  feeling  of  helpless  unworthlness  by 
demands  that  "if  I  am  a  molehill,  then  let 
there  be  no  mountains." 

Perhaps  this  is  by  no  means  the  prerogative 
solely  of  the  demoralized  and  the  stupid. 
Perhaps  this  protecting  a  dubious  peace  of 
mind  by  disparaging  anyone  and  everything 


which  Is  disturbing  Is  the  mental  disorder 
of  modern  man. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  are  all — and  I  speak 
not  by  any  means  for  psychiatrists  only — like 
angry  children.  We  are  like  children  because 
we  have  failed  to  develop  our  hvunan  poten- 
tialities. We  are  angry  for  two  reasons.  It 
Is  more  pleasant  to  be  angry  than  to  feel 
anxious,  frustrated,  and  humiliated;  and 
everyone  at  least  occasionally  realizes,  how- 
ever dimly,  that  the  world  need  not  be  so 
hopelessly   confused   and   demoralized. 

Some  psychiatrists,  In  fact,  have  been  most 
fortunate.  I  think  of  William  Alanson 
White,  and  of  those  who  came  to  know  him. 
Psychiatry  Itself,  as  It  has  developed  In  a 
union  of  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
owes  In  singularly  large  measure  a  world 
preeminence  to  the  Judicious  and  synthetic 
qualities  of  mind  of  Dr.  White  the  teacher. 
It  was  William  Alanson  White  who  fused 
Into  a  vital  unity  the  relatively  sterUe  nos- 
ological Interest  of  Emll  Kraepelln,  the  pre- 
cise scientific  approach  of  Adolf  Meyer,  and 
the  vivifying  dynamic  conceptions  of  Slg- 
mund  Freud. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  encourage  rap- 
prochement of  all  the  sciences  concerned 
with  human  life.  He  was  Immensely  en- 
thusiastic in  his  support  of  preventive  psy- 
chiatry, the  program  of  mental  hygiene,  and 
the  use  of  psychiatric  principles  in  humaniz- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  White  was  quick  to  see  that  psychiatry, 
as  it  grew  in  importance  as  a  body  of  in- 
sights into  living,  was  coming  to  have  greater 
significance  outside  than  inside  the  mental 
hospital;  that  psychiatry  was  becoming  far 
too  important  to  society  at  large  to  be  re- 
stricted in  use  to  the  monastic  world  In  which 
It  was  nurtured. 

Psychiatry  was  forging  tools  indispensable 
to  all  those  who  strive  to  facilitate  human 
living. 

Dr.  White  labored  mightily  to  encourage 
the  critical  utilization  of  psychiatric  princi- 
ples by  those  resp>onsible  p>eople  on  whom 
always  largely  depends  the  enduring  good 
of  a  democratic  society. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  William  Alanson 
White  memorial  lectures  were  Instituted  at 
a  time  when  It  seemed  imperative  to  carry 
forward  this  one  of  Dr.  White's  great  Inter- 
ests. 

The  first  series  of  these  lectures  sought  to 
outline  to  a  diversified  audience  the  concep- 
tual structure  and  practical  position  that 
psychiatry  had  reached  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  almost  certainly  moving  toward 
disaster.  It  was  hoped  that  something  use- 
ful might  be  given  to  those  who  would  soon 
be  husbanding  human  resources  and  social 
values  in  the  pvandemonium  of  war. 

The  first  series  of  William  Alanson  White 
memorial  lectures  was  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished from  many  another  effort  of  that 
time.    They  were  too  little,  far  too  late. 

By  wonders  of  wartime  organization,  by 
the  miracle  of  solidarity  and  morale  in  a 
people  belatedly  alive  to  Its  peril,  but  even 
more  by  the  fortune  of  redoubtable  allies  who 
earned  us  time  by  their  sweat,  blood  and 
tears,  at  cost  of  unutterable  devastation  of 
all  human  values,  we  are  still  Intact — even 
If  seriously  Impoverished. 

The  second  series  of  the  memorial  lectures 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  perils  of  the  world 
are  greater,  more  imminently  dreadful,  than 
has  ever  before  been  the  case  In  historic  time 
It  is  exceedingly  to  the  credit  of  our  West- 
ern World  that  at  this  awful  Juncture  there 
is  a  greatly  distinguished  man  among  us  who 
speaks  unequivocally,  with  calm  determina- 
tion that  at  whatever  cost  he  shall  make 
clear  what  psychiatry  has  to  offer  as  an  at 
best  forlorn,  but  also  the  only,  hope. 

What  does  this  man.  this  most  practical 
psychiatrist,  say  to  us? 

He  says,  as  does  many  another,  that  we  are 
choosing  now.  perhaps  passively,  but  Inevi- 
tably, whether  we  shall  be  slaves  of  the  next 
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"master  race,"  or  members  of  a  world-unity 
so  alert  and  so  powerful  that  potential  ag- 
gressors win  be  destroyed  before  they  can 
strike  the  first  horribly  destructive  blow  in  a 
future  war.    These  are  the  only  alternatives. 

He  says  that  the  second  alternative,  to  be 
chosen  quickly  If  we  would  Insure  ourselves 
and  our  children  a  continued  progress  In 
civilization.  Is  but  a  way  to  gain  time  In 
which  to  find  and  take  sure  steps  to  prevent 
wars  of  the  future. 

He  reviews  past  efforts  In  this  direction 
and  notes  their  repeated  and  uniformly  un- 
successful outcome.  "Every  lesson  of  history 
and  commonsense  would  suggest  the  futility 
of  these  methods.  It  is  clear  that  something 
new  Is  needed." 

He  seeks  to  Identify  the  human  factors 
which  have  repeatedly  eventuated  In  wars. 
He  recognizes  political  factors  operating  In 
national  and  larger  aggregations.  He  recog- 
nizes causative  factors  inhering  in  the  no 
longer  necessary  economies  of  scarcity,  with 
their  exploitation  of  backward  peoples.  He 
observes  that  remedial  modification  of  these 
two  elements  in  human  society  would  prob- 
ably make  wars  unnecessary  for  mature 
people. 

"So  far  In  the  history  of  the  world  there 
have  never  been  enough  mature  people  In 
the  right  places.  We  have  never  had  enough 
people  anywhere  who  have  been  able  to  see 
and  accept  these  facts  and  who  are  suffi- 
ciently well  developed  and  responsible  to 
tackle  these  problems." 

Some  influences  which  show  consistently 
in  every  civilization  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge must  be  responsible  for  arresting,  per- 
sonality development  in  all  or  almost  all  its 
people,  so  that  they  failed  of  true  maturity — 
could  not  come  to  perceive  and  utilize  patent 
facts;  could  continue  to  believe  contrary  to 
and  in  spite  of  clear  evidence;  were  burdened 
by  Irrational  inferiority,  guilt,  and  fear;  and 
had  urgent  necessity  to  control  others'  be- 
havior because  of  prejudice  and  an  incapac- 
ity for  sympathetic  understanding. 

Dr.  Chlsholm  concludes  that  the  only 
factor  common  to  all  civilizations  which  acts 
as  a  psychological  force  capable  of  producing 
these  ubiquitous  arrests  and  perversions  of 
personality  development  Is  morality,  the 
structure  of  man's  beliefs  concerned  with 
"right  and  wrong,"  anciently  warned  against 
in  the  Jewish  creation-myth  as  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Some  voices  are  heard  denouncing  this 
conclusion. 

Among  the  500  people  who  heard  General 
Chlsholm's  Washington  lecture  there  were 
few  or  none  of  those  who  since  then  have 
lifted  their  voices  In  denunciation  and 
antagonistic  exhortation.  "Intelligence," 
says  the  General,  "ability  to  observe  and  to 
reason  clearly  and  to  reach  and  Implement 
decisions  appropriate  to  the  real  situation  in 
which  he  finds  himself  are  man's  only  specific 
methods  of  survival.  His  unique  equipment 
is  entirely  in  the  superior  lobes  of  his  brain. 
His  destiny  must  lie  In  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  his  equipment.  *  •  •  Man's  free- 
dom to  observe  and  to  think  freely  is  as 
essential  to  his  survival  as  are  the  specific 
methods  of  survival  of  the  other  species  to 
them.  •  •  •  That  freedom,  present  in  all 
children  and  known  as  innocence,  has  been 
destroyed  or  crippled  by  local  certainties,  by 
gods  of  local  moralities,  of  local  loyalty,  of 
personal  salvation,  of  prejudice  and  hate  and 
Intolerance — frequently  masquerading  as 
love — gods  of  everything  that  would  destroy 
freedom  to  observe  and  to  think  and  would 
keep  every  generation  under  the  control  of 
the  old  people,  the  elders,  the  shamans,  and 
the  priests." 

What  jjsychlatrlst  entitled  to  respect  him- 
self as  a  therapist  would  find  fault  In  this 
statement? 

What  educator  free  from  the  domination 
of  a  group  with  vested  Interest  In  controlling 
his  charges  would  question  It? 


What  social  scientist  secure  In  his  aca- 
demic freedom  and  his  Income  would  change 
a  word? 

Is  not  this  the  central  finding  of  every 
serious  student  of  personality  or  of  culture, 
everywhere  In  the  world? 

If  hvmianlty  Is  to  be  freed  from  this  crip- 
pling burden,  "It  must  be  psychiatrists  who 
take  the  original  responsibility.  •  •  •  What 
the  world  needs  from  psychiatry  Is  honest, 
simple,  and  clear  thinking,  talking  and  writ- 
ing. It  needs  the  same  from  psychology, 
sociology,  economics,  and  politics.  Clear  and 
honest  thinking  can  almost  always  be  ex- 
pressed In  simple  words  which  are  under- 
standable by  the  people  who  matter  In  a 
democracy." 

In  the  second  lecture,  given  In  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Chlsholm  reviews  the  status  of  psy- 
chiatric personnel  and  practice  with  regard 
to  meeting  In  a  somewhat  practical  fashion 
the  needs  which  now  confront  psychiatrists. 
"Possible  objectives  for  psychiatry  can  be 
seen  only  In  the  light,  and  within  the  frame- 
work, of  the  realities  of  the  environment. 
This  world  In  which  we  live  Is  not  the  same 
world  we  were  living  In  a  few  years  ago." 
Commenting  on  those  who  believe  that 
the  only  responsibility  of  the  psychiatrist  Is 
custodial  care  and  therapy,  the  lecturer 
shows  that  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
practitioners  Is  needed  to  meet  the  self- 
recognized  needs  of  the  population.  In  turn 
but  a  small  part  of  manifest  mental  illness. 
There  are  several  ways  of  ameliorating  this 
situation,  including  the  evolution  of  shorter 
and  more  effective  techniques  of  treatment 
and  the  use  of  less  well-trained  workers. 

If  this  is  to  continue  to  be  the  major  con- 
cern of  psychiatrists,  and  if  current  and 
prospective  needs  are  to  be  met  In  the  rea- 
sonably near  future,  training  facilities  must 
be  Increased  enormously,  and  those  now  en- 
gaged in  effective  therapy  must  be  with- 
drawn from  that  field  and  put  to  teaching  In 
training  schools  for  psychiatric  teachers. 

Also,  "If  we  believe  In  our  wares.  If  more 
and  more  psychotherapy  Is  what  Is  needed, 
then  surely  It  Is  legitimate  and  sound  to  do 
everything  possible  to  educate  the  public  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  need  *  •  •  [  In  which 
case]  possible  developments  In  psychiatry 
might  at  least  go  far  toward  solving  nation- 
al unemployment  problems." 

In  seeking  alternatives  to  this  program  of 
ever  bigger  and  better  mental  hospitals  and 
more  and  more  extensive  psychotherapy.  Dr. 
Chlsholm  draws  a  telling  parallel  with  the 
treatment  of  Infectious  and  deficiency  dis- 
eases as  compared  with  prevention  In  these 
fields. 

Clearly,  If  psychiatry  hopes  to  make  sense 
In  the  world  of  today,  some  of  its  practition- 
ers must  raise  their  eyes  from  a  goal  of  pass- 
ing In  moderate  respectability  from  their 
professional  birth  to  the  obituary  notice. 

The  petit  bourgeois  idet-1  is  all  right  for 
the  psychiatrists  who  are  correctly  defined 
as  doctors  who  have  failed  In  the  practice  of 
medicine.  They  have  found  for  themselves 
a  useful  function  In  sheltering  society  from 
those  whom  it  has  destroyed. 

The  upper  middle-class  ideal  is  all  right 
for  the  psychiatrists  who  are  content  to  be 
variants  of  Wagner -Jauregg's  bitter  aphorism 
about  "a  way  to  live  on  one  patient,"  or  as 
mass-production  experts  In  shock  therapy, 
modified  decortications,  or  distributing  drug- 
house  detailmen's  wares. 

I  surmise  that  at  least  the  psychiatrists 
who,  as  members  of  the  war  effort,  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  living  as  collaboration 
will  not  be  content  to  retvu"n  to  these  modest 
respectabilities — even  as  I  fear  that  the 
sequels  of  demobilization  will  discourage 
all  too  many  of  them. 

Dr.  Chlsholm  Is  calling  to  psychiatrists 
to  live  In  reasonable  conformity  with  the 
Implications  of  their  knowledge  of  per- 
sonality and  Interpersonal   processes. 


He  Is  calling  not  to  a  crusade,  but  to  an 
honest,  diligent,  and  demanding  public  serv- 
ice the  quiet  nobility  of  which  was  well 
reflected  In  the  profound  comment  of  Secre- 
tary Wallace  when  he  once  remarked  that 
all  great  religious  leaders,  the  prophets,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  had  actually  brought  religion 
up  to  date. 

As  Abe  Fortas  says,  Chlsholm  is  a  matT|re 
man  who  realizes  that  the  human  past  Is 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  material  present, 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
drastic  readjustment  of  human  personality 
and  conduct  appears  necessary  for  survival, 
and  that  the  role  of  the  psychiatrist  In  the 
work  of  man's  taking  charge  of  his  destiny 
Is  not  merely  that  of  a  healer,  but  that  of 
one  who  seeks  the  causes  of  fear,  anxiety, 
prejudice,  and  vicious  passion,  and  works 
to  eradicate  those  causes. 

Less  than  a  thousand  people  heard  Dr. 
Chlsholm.  By  now,  many  thousands  know 
that  he  has  spoken,  have  some  Idea  of  what 
he  said.  I  venture  It  will  not  be  long  before 
millions  will  have  rumor  of  his  message. 
The  fact  that  he  has  spoken  and  has  spoken 
clearly  and  unequivocally  what  he  had  to 
say  Is  bound  to  affect  psychiatrists  every- 
where. It  makes  It  much  less  easy  for  them 
to  go  on  with  their  little  private  concerns, 
saying,  "This  is  someone  else's  responsl- 
bUlty." 

However  awkward  It  may  be  to  have  people 
expect  them  to  make  public  sense  Instead  of 
private  marvel,  however,  miserably  some  of 
them  may  fall  to  measure  up  to  the  un- 
wonted task,  psychiatrists  will  be  finding 
that  communities  are  awaking  from  the 
trance  Imposed  throughout  historic  times 
by  the  mythmakers. 

The  bomb  that  fell  on  Hiroshima  punc- 
tuated history.  The  man  whose  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  large  measure  made  that  bomb 
had  dealt  with  human  destiny  with  fully 
human  competence. 

The  gods  of  local  certainties,  of  local  mo- 
ralities, of  local  loyalty,  of  personal  salvation, 
of  hate  and  prejudice,  and  the  Intolerance  of 
others  passed  Into  history. 

As  mundane  distance  shriveled  Into  In- 
significance In  the  eddies  of  radioactive  mat- 
ter which  swept  space  around  the  earth,  so 
also  did  the  swathlngs  of  Immaterial  fictions 
and  habitual  evasions  with  which  everyone 
had  been  methodically  enwrapped. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  wherever  lan- 
guage reaches,  caught  a  glimpse  of  reality, 
felt  with  whatever  terror  a  moment  of  Insight 
Into  alike  the  minuscule  and  the  magnificent 
in  human  being.  As  their  apathy  and  stupe- 
faction yield  to  the  dynamics  of  life  within 
them,  they  will  hear  and  understand  Chls- 
holm :  If  we  go  on  as  we  have,  there  will  one 
day  be  none  of  us  left,  not  even  any  to  bury 
the  dead. 

As  a  psychiatrist.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  see  in  the  difficult  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  obsessional  distortions  convincing 
evidence  that  people  strive  however  blindly 
toward  Improved  mental  health.  No  con- 
trary hypothesis  could  account  for  the  brute 
fact  that  severe  obsessional  conditions  actu- 
ally change,  with  appropriate  help.  In  the 
direction  of  relatively  simply  gratifying  and 
successful  living. 

This  tells  me  that  there  Is  Imminent  In 
human  i>ersonallty  a  striving  toward  a  way 
of  life  that  Is  not  destructive  to  others.  It 
tells  me  that  man  would  live  at  peace  had 
he  ever  had  -t  chance  to  be  free  of  that  "slav- 
ish acceptance  of  the  doctrines  which  each 
generation."  to  quote  Abe  Fortas,  "Is  sup- 
posed to  accept  from  Its  predecessors  like  a 
burial  urn,  and  to  pass  on  untouched  and 
unexamined  to  Its  successors." 

As  reactionary  trends  are  swamping  every 
government,  as  every  possible  cleavage  In 
every  people  Is  being  encouraged,  as  every 
Issue  Is  being  confounded  by  irresponsible 
If  not  Indeed  unscrupulous  expressions  of 
prejudice.    Interpretation,    and    rumor;     at 
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such  a  time  Is  It  not  apparent  to  every 
serious  student  of  any  aspect  of  human 
living  ttiat  events  call  upon  him  to  mani- 
fest hU  particular  kind  of  functional  activity 
In  an  effort  to  preserve  that  very  human 
society  which  has  culminated  In  his  pe- 
culiar privilege  to  pursue  the  truth? 

Even  the  lowest  form  of  caution  would 
support  this:  this  can  scarcely  be  a  time  for 
Just  playing  safe.  Decision  lies  In  Inde- 
cision quite  as  certainly  as  In  observation 
and  foresight.  One  will  be  with  the  forces 
of  reaction  and  human  exploitation;  or  one 
will  be  actively  against  them. 

A  distinguished  company  of  publicly  very 
quiet  people,  the  physicists,  have  read  the 
omens.  They  have  left  their  laboratories  and 
classrooms.  Their  voices  are  heard.  The 
public  understands  them.  This  Is  not  be- 
cause physics  has  been  popularized;  not  be- 
caiise  the  physlci.sts  are  talking  down  to  the 
masses.  It  is  because  they  are  reporting 
their  clear  and  honest  thinking  in  simple 
words  which  are  understandable  by  the  peo- 
ple who  matter  In  a  democracy. 

Will  the  physicists  outdo  the  people  In 
the  study  of  personality,  in  the  study  of 
culture,  in  sociology.  In  economics,  in  the 
science  of  politics.  In  the  vast  field  of 
pedagogy.  In  responsible  religion.  In  admin- 
istration In  practical  politics?  Shall  we 
offer  nothing  from  our  special  capabilities 
toward  implementing  that  utterly  indis- 
pensable and  wholly  inconspicuous  responsi- 
ble leadership  which  Is  exerted  in  every  com- 
munity by  men  who  respect  the  rlghtness  of 
their  facts  and  the  care  and  correctness  of 
deduction  reflected  In  their  expressed 
opinion? 

I  think  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
would  be  less  hesitant  to  become  subjects 
of  a  world  government  eternally  vigilant  to 
maintain  overwhelming  destructive  force, 
ready  instantly  to  use  every  sanction  and  to 
destroy  any  who  would  again  provoke  war. 
If  it  were  evident  to  the  thoughtful  among 
them  that  things  otherwise  were  not  going 
to  go  on  much  the  same  way  that  they  have 
gone  on  up  to  now;  if,  In  other  words.  It 
were  certain  that  this  mighty  garrison  state 
which  would  exercise  sovereignty  over  every 
person  In  the  world  was  to  be  but  a  tem- 
porary precaution  to  protect  the  helpless 
while  men  of  good  will  would  be  working  out 
a  fully  civilized  way  of  life  for  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

It  is  from  the  custodians  of  knowledge  and 
those  skilled  in  human  techniques  that  the 
evidence  of  this  benevolent  probability  must 
come. 

This  Is  a  challenge  to  each  of  us.  and  a 
challenge  which  each  of  us  must  meet.  A 
decision  to  do  nothing  about  it  Identifies 
one  with  the  destructive  principle  which  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  has  not  yet  found  a 
way  to  escape:  one  shows  by  Inaction  that 
one  Is  of  those  who  Irresponsibly  exploit  their 
less  fortunate  fellows.  Possible  for  how 
much  longer?     Can  one  be  sure? 

Chlsholm  calls  on  us  to  proceed  responsi- 
bly with  a  cultural  revolution.  The  first 
step  Is  to  uncover  the  archaic  control  Ideas 
that  make  of  every  extant  culture  anjrthlng 
but  the  ideal  medlvun  in  which  the  hu- 
man animal  becomes  the  human  being. 
Along  with  this  Investigation,  there  must 
go  the  teaching  to  every  parent — bright  or 
stupid,  rich  or  poor — the  fact  that  children 
do  not  grow  like  green  plants  on  chemicals 
activated  by  solar  energy,  or  in  any  other 
way  that  may  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
rather  by  assimilating  ideas  and  examples 
given  them  by  significant  elders.  Parents 
miist  be  made  to  see  that  children  are  in 
no  sense  their  chattels  but  Instead  their 
wards,  held  In  trust  as  future  members  of 
the  community. 

The  good  of  every  community  requires  that 
children  shall  be  much  better  prepared  for 
social  life  than  were  their  parents  when 
they  reached  legal  maturity.    The  survival 


of  human  society  on  anything  like  a  civilized 
plane  depends  absolutely  on  this. 

When  these  conjoint  first  steps  are  In 
progress,  there  will  begin  the  second  great 
step,  the  practical  realization  of  dynamic, 
evolving,  principles  of  living  initially  suited 
to  particular  culture  areas  and  ethnic 
groups  but  progressively  uniting  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  In  a  great  benevolent 
community  singly  devoted  to  human  progress 
everywhere. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  wish  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Fortas  to  pass  unnoted.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
heard  him.  and  asked,  by  agreement  of 
the  committee,  for  him  to  add  to  the  rec- 
ord anything  that  needed  to  be  added. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  many  con- 
troversies were  aired.  There  were  direct 
witnesses  against  Mr.  Fortas.  Person- 
ally. I  have  known  Mr.  Fortas  for  25 
years,  or  thereabouts,  as  a  lawyer,  and 
I  have  known  him  socially  and  person- 
ally. The  Senate  should  know  that,  in 
my  judgment,  he  stood  up  magnificently 
well  under  the  questioning  and  he  justi- 
fied all  the  fine  things  that  people  like 
myself  have  for  years  thought  about  him. 
He  proved  in  the  hearings  what  we  all  be- 
lieved to  be  true  about  him  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  distinguished  American  in  all  this 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  our  Government  is  divided 
into  three  branches — the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judiciary.  Each 
branch  performs  a  separate  and  essen- 
tial function,  and  under  our  system  each, 
while  having  separate  powers  and  duties, 
acts  as  a  check  upon  the  other  two. 

At  the  top  of  the  judiciai-y  branch  there 
is  the  Supreme  Cmirt,  with  authority  to 
overrule  lower  com-t  decisions  and  inter- 
pret or  nullify  laws  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  other  two  branches.  For 
this  reason  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  selected  with  the  utmost 
care  as  to  ability,  integrity,  and  judicial 
experience  as  well  as  temp)erament.  The 
President  appoints  these  members,  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  pass  upon 
their  confirmation. 

The  President  in  making  his  most  re- 
cent appointment  of  Mr.  Abe  Fortas 
claims  that  after  having  searched  our 
country  over  he  was  unable  to  find  a 
better  man  than  the  appointee,  Mr. 
Fortas.  I  disagree  with  that  claim.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  President  in  his  ex- 
tensive search  did  not  go  beyond  his 
Inner  circle  of  friends. 

No  one  is  questioning  the  fact  but  that 
Mr.  Abe  Fortas  in  recent  years  has  de- 
veloped a  national  reputation  as  the  man 
to  see  in  Washington  to  get  things  done. 
His  tremendous  rise  in  power  has  been 
greatly  accelerated  and  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  the  past  couple  of  years  when 
he  became  known  as  the  man  closest  to 
the  President  and  as  one  who  is  able  to 
obtain  favorable  decisions  from  various 
Grovemment  agencies. 

But  the  fact  that  a  man  knows  the 
right  people  in  the  right  places  or  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful in  influencing  departmental  de- 
cisions does  not  necessarily  qualify  that 
man  for  membership  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

True,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Mr. 
Fortas  being  a  friend  of  the  President. 


Nor  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fortas  was  the 
attorney  selected  to  represent  Bobby 
Baker  in  the  early  stages  of  his  investi- 
gation a  determining  factor.  Mr.  Baker 
was  entitled  to  legal  representation.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  when  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  another  Presi- 
dential associate,  got  into  trouble  Mr. 
Fortas  was  the  first  man  they  turned  to 
for  assistance  and  legal  guidance. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Johnson  assumed  the 
Presidency,  within  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
Mr.  Fortas  separated  himself  from  the 
Baker  case,  and  the  rumor  then  was  that 
this  was  done  to  place  him  in  a  position 
to  act  as  a  special  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  pave  the  way  for  later  con- 
sideration for  a  high  apF>ointment. 

Last  year,  when  Mr.  Walter  Jenkins, 
a  top  Presidential  assistant,  was  arrested 
on  a  morals  charge,  it  was  Mr.  Fortas 
who  Interceded  with  the  Washington 
press  in  what  almost  resulted  in  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  suppress  the  story.  Had 
the  case  not  been  discovered  and  broken 
by  one  of  the  wire  services  'conceivably 
Mr.  Jenkins  would  still  be  serving  as  an 
aid  In  the  White  House  with  his  top- 
secret  clearance. 

It  was  Mr.  Fortas  to  whom  Mr.  John- 
son turned  in  1948  when  the  results  of 
his  senatorial  election  were  challenged 
on  the  basis  of  fraudulent  ballots. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  strange 
handling  of  this  case  Involving  phantom 
vote  charges. 

As  recently  as  July  17,  1965,  the  maga- 
zine. Business  Week,  published  an  article 
questioning  the  propriety  of  the  Interior 
Department's  decision  to  relax  the  im- 
port quotas  for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Fortas'  contribution 
as  the  attorney  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
coimtry  Involved,  was  referred  to  as  "in- 
fluence peddling." 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  article: 

Influence-peddling?  Privately,  oil  men 
point  to  what  they  consider  influence- 
peddling  affecting  the  Phillips  decision. 
They  see  It  as  significant  that  Puerto  Rico 
was  represented  by  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  although 
Abe  Fortas,  a  personal  friend  and  confidant 
of  President  Johnson,  denies  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  an 
Influential  Democrat  who  was  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's Secretary  of  Interior,  was  attorney  for 
Phillips. 

In  this  article  the  writer  raises  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Phillips  Petroleum  was  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Interior  Department  a  favor- 
able decision  worth  millions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  article  entitled  "Udall  Sparks 
Another  Oil  Battle."  published  in  the 
magazine.  Business  Week  of  July  n. 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UoALL    Sparks    Another    On.    Battle — The 

Interior   Secretaht's   Decision  To  Relax 

Import  Quotas  foe  a  Phillips  Complex  in 

PxTERTO  Rico  Has  Brought  Requests  for 

Similar      Treatment      bt      Others      and 

Threats  of  Court  Action 

Just  17  days  after  he  entered  the  White 

House.  President  Johnson  gave  his  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  full  responsibility  for  shaping 

the  Nation's  oil  policy.     Since  then,  Stewart 
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L.  Udall  has  grappled  with  that  problem  in 
the  face  of  almost  constant  criticism.  But 
rarely,  if  ever,  has  he  found  himself  in  as 
big  a  snarl  with  the  oil  Industry  as  he  does 
now. 

The  trouble  began  when  Udall  approved  a 
plan  for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  to  build  a 
multimillion-dollar  petrochemical  complex 
in  Puerto  Rico,  starting  late  this  summer. 
The  complex  will  ship  nearly  25.000  barrels 
a  day  of  gasoline  byproduct  to  the  U.S.  main- 
land. Raw  material  needs  of  50.000  barrels 
of  naphtha  dally  will  be  met  entirely  by 
foreign  oil. 

To  give  Phillips  the  foreign  oil.  Udall  de- 
cided to  relax  the  quota  controls  that  have 
governed  Imports  Into  the  United  States  for 
6  years.     He  based  this  decision  on  Puerto 
Rico's  need  for  heavy  Industry.     Pestered  by 
low  wages  and  high  unemployment,  the  com- 
monwealth has  been  seeking  petrochemical 
Investment  since  the  early  1960'3  and  hopes 
this  complex  will  create  33,000  jobs. 
problem's  root 
But  It  was  giving  this  aid  to  Phillips  that 
touched    off    the    conflagration.     Until    the 
Phillips  plan  went  through  most  companies 
felt  they  were  ruled  out  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
import  restrictions.     Now,  some  of  the  big- 
gest oil  companies  are  out  either  to  block 
the  project  or  reap  profits  for  themselves. 
By  midweek,  Standard  OH  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ,  Sinclair  Refining 
Co.,  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.'s  Ten- 
neco  on  Co..  and  Cities  Services  Co.  all  had 
applied    to    build    petrochemical    plants    of 
their  own  In  Puerto  Rico.     This  strategy  Is 
embarrassing  Udall.     He  knows  that  grant- 
ing all  the  applications  would  undermine  oil 
Import  controls,  while  refusing  any  one  of 
them  win  almost  certainly  result  In  a  court 
challenge. 

HIGH    STAKES 

Quotas  to  bring  In  foreign  oil,  which  Is 
cheaper  by  $1  to  $1.25  a  barrel  than  the 
domestic  stuff,  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
disbursements  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Doled  out  among  domestic  refiners,  they  are 
worth  In  excess  of  $1  million  a  day.  With 
stakes  that  high,  even  the  slightest  change  In 
quotas  sends  shivers  through  the  oil  In- 
dustry. Udall's  decision  to  approve  the  use 
of  foreign  oil  for  the  Phillips  project — at 
the  expense  of  other  companies — enraged 
those  that  didn't  benefit. 

Opposing  companies  charged  that  the 
grant  was  arbitrary,  that  it  would  open  a 
loophole  In  import  controls,  that  shipments 
of  low-cost  gasoline  to  the  east  coast  would 
shake  up  markets  there,  and  that  assistance 
to  Puerto  Rico,  however  desirable,  has  no 
place  in  the  oil  Import  program. 


INFLUENCE    PEDDLING? 

Privately,  oil  men  point  to  what  they  con- 
sider Influence  peddling  affecting  the  Phil- 
lips decision.  They  see  it  as  significant  that 
Puerto  Rico  was  represented  by  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter, 
although  Abe  Fortas.  a  personal  friend  and 
confidant  of  President  Johnson,  denies  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man, an  influential  Democrat  who  was  Harry 
S.  Truman's  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was 
attorney  for  Phillips. 

Udall's  decision  evoked  dissentlon  even 
within  his  own  Department.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  John  M.  Keny.  an  in- 
dependent producer  and  Udall's  top  oil  ad- 
viser, didn't  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  boss. 
Subsequently,  Kelly  quit  his  post  and  went 
home  to  New  Mexico. 

STATUS  report 

Despite  the  opposition,  including  threats 
of  lawsuits  by  some  companies,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  Udall  would  stand  his  ground. 
"Other  companies  wlU  be  a  little  bit  un- 
happy," he  says,  "but  I'm  wUUng  to  take  the 
criticism." 


Then  Udall's  opponents  in  the  oil  Industry 
launched  their  counterattack.  The  com- 
panies that  began  lining  up  at  his  door  with 
demands  for  forelgn-oU-supplled  complexes 
of  their  own  were  the  same  that  had  most 
vigorously  objected  to  the  PhUllps  decision. 

Besides  those  Interested  in  Puerto  Rico, 
a  sixth  company  proposed  a  petrochemical 
complex  to  be  run  on  foreign  oU  In  Appa- 
lachia.  The  company,  Borg-Warner's  chemi- 
cal division.  Marbon.  reasoned  that  West  Vir- 
ginia has  unemployment  problems,  too. 

BEKIOUS  INTENT 

While  the  companies  are  grimly  serious 
about  their  Puerto  Rlcan  applications,  they, 
as  well  as  Udall.  realize  that  he  cannot  ap- 
prove them  an  without  opening  a  wide 
breach  in  import  controls.  Thus,  any  com- 
pany that  has  its  proposal  granted  will  be 
sharing  relatively  exclusive  economic  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand.  If  a  request  Is 
turned  down,  the  threat  of  a  court  challenge 
would  have  a  basis  for  being  carried  out. 

Thus,  the  Secretary.  stlU  feeling  his  way 
on  uncharted  seas,  is  moving  with  delibera- 
tion. His  staff  points  out  that  the  Phillips 
plan  took  2  years  to  be  approved,  so  there 
is  no  need  for  hurry  on  the  rest.  Meanwhile, 
one  company  official  says  with  ni-concealed 
glee:  "I'm  Just  waiting  to  see  how  Udan  will 
wiggle  out  of  this  one." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  June  1965  issue  of  Es- 
<iuire  there  appeared  another  detailed 
article  outlining  the  spectacular  rise  of 
Mr.  Fortas  to  the  position  of  the  "Presi- 
dent's most  powerful  persuader."  The 
first  paragraph  of  this  article  reads  as 
follows : 

Politically,  the  law  firm  of  Arnold,  Fortas, 
and  Porter  is  the  most  powerful  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  No.  1  partner.  Thurman 
Arnold,  was  a  famous  New  Deal  trustbuster 
and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  wiliest 
old  lawyers  in  the  Capital.  The  third  part- 
ner, Paul  Porter,  was  In  charge  of  price  con- 
trols during  most  of  World  War  II  and  is  on  a 
first-name  basis  with  everybody  who  matters. 
And  the  man  in  the  middle,  Abe  Fortas.  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Roose- 
velt era.  is  confidant,  adviser,  good  friend, 
and  behind-the-scenes  handyman  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Continuing,  this  article  outlines  the 
success  story  of  an  influentially  con- 
nected law  firm  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  close  connections  which  the 
members  of  the  firm  have  with  certain 
Government  agencies  as  well  as  with  the 
President. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Abe.  Help.— L.B.J." 
written  by  Charles  B.  Seib  and  Alan  L. 
Otten,  and  pubUshed  in  the  June  issue  of 
Esquire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Abe,  Help — ^L.B.J. 

(By  Charles  B.  Seib  and  Alan  L.  Otten) 
Politically,  the  law  firm  of  Arnold.  Fortas 
and  Porter  is  the  most  powerful  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  No.  1  partner,  Thurman 
Arnold,  was  a  famous  New  Deal  trustbuster 
and  Is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  wiliest 
old  lawyers  in  the  Capital.  The  third  part- 
ner, Paul  Porter,  was  in  charge  of  price  con- 
trols during  most  of  World  War  II  and  is  on 
a  first-name  basis  with  everybody  who  mat- 
ters. And  the  man  In  the  middle.  Abe  Fortas, 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the 
Roosevelt  era,  is  confidant,  adviser,  good 
friend  and  behind-the-scenes  handyman  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Arnold  Is  a  presence.  Porter  is  a  hall  fel- 
low. Fortas  is  a  dry.  quiet,  violin-playing 
legal  craftsman.  And  today,  in  Johnsonian 
Washington,  the  greatest  of  these  is  Fortas. 
Any  White  House  insider,  when  asked  to 
name  the  men  on  whom  President  Johnson 
most  relies  for  tmofBclal  help  and  advice.  wlU 
almost  certainly  put  Fortas  on  the  list,  very 
likely  at  the  top.  But  ask  Just  what  he  does 
for  the  President  and  you'll  get  a  mystifying 
variety  of  answers:  he's  a  fixer,  the  man  who 
takes  on  Jobs  too  delicate  to  be  done  by  any- 
one with  official  status;  he's  always  close  at 
hand,  either  actually  or  at  the  other  end  of 
the  phone  line,  suggesting,  reacting  develop- 
ing; his  contacts  with  the  President  are  only 
occasional  but  consequential — a  discussion 
of  an  Important  speech  or  message,  a  hash- 
ing over  of  candidates  for  a  top  appointment, 
the  dissection  of  a  proposed  Great  Society 
project. 

The  President  and  Fortas  are  on  the  tele- 
phone together  at  least  once  a  day  and  often 
as  many  as  three  or  four  times.  One  top 
White  House  aide  says,  "He's  as  close  to 
Johnson  as  Bobby  Kennedy  was  to  Jack" 
(an  analogy  Fortas  rejects  out  of  hand). 
According  to  another  White  House  staff  mem- 
ber. "There  is  very  little  of  impwrtance  that 
affects  Lyndon  Johnson  that  he  won't  at 
some  point  talk  over  with  Abe  Fortas." 
Fortas  himself  maintains  that  the  relation- 
ship has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  mem- 
bers of  his  own  firm  report  that  he  is  con- 
stantly being  called  out  of  conferences  to 
take  White  House  calls.  Neighbors  say  the 
President  Is  a  frequent  evening  guest  at  the 
Fortas  home. 

The  "mystery"  surrounding  Johnson  vls- 
a-vls  Fortas  Is  unreal,  for  there  must  always 
be  a  good  deal  that  Is  secret  or  at  least  never 
revealed  concerning  the  President  and  the 
men  who  do  his  personal  bidding. 

Assigning  all  the  unreliable  rumors  and 
obfuscatlons  to  their  proper  place,  the  fol- 
lowing emerges  as  a  fair  picture  of  the  John- 
son-Fortas  relationship: 

Fortas  is  respected  by  Johnson  as  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent  man  who  is  as  knowl- 
edgeable as  anyone  in  Washington  in  the 
technicalities  of  government  and  the  law. 
He  has  the  advantage  both  of  a  30-year 
friendship  with  the  President  and  the  Inde- 
pendence that  his  refusal  to  accept  an  official 
position  gives  him;  he  owes  the  President 
nothing  and  the  President  knows  It.  In  this 
context,  his  advice  is  sought  on  important 
appointments;  on  administration  policies, 
particularly  in  the  domestic  field;  on  the 
content  and  phrasing  of  speeches  and  mes- 
sages. He  Is  sought  out  In  times  of  stress 
(as  In  the  days  immediately  after  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination)  and  when  there  Is  a 
ticklish  Job  to  be  done  (as  when  the  Presi- 
dent needed  a  trust  agreement  tiiat  would 
disconnect  the  family  television  holdings 
from  his  high  ofllce) . 

This  dependency  extends  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  clear  that  when  an  emergency 
arises  in  the  Johnson  official  family,  it's 
Fortas  who  is  called  first. 

Nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  this  then 
the  Walter  Jenkins  case.  The  sequence  of 
events  on  the  day  it  all  came  out  is  revealing. 
That  morning— Wednesday,  October  14, 
1954_the  Washington  Star,  acting  on  a  tip, 
sent  a  reporter  to  the  records  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  morals  squad.  There  he 
found  that  Walter  Jenkins,  on  the  basis  of 
Identifying  data  clearly  the  one  In  the  White 
House,  had  been  arrested  once  in  1959  and 
again  Just  the  week  before  In  the  men's 
room  of  the  Washington  YMCA.  a  notorious 
hangout  for  homosexuals.  In  both  cases  he 
had  posted  collateral,  later  forfeited,  and 
been  released.  A  star  editor  called  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Johnson's  press 
secretary  (George  Reedy,  the  President's 
press  secretary,  was  out  of  the  city  with  Mr. 
Johnson) .  told  her  the  facts  and  asked  if  the 
White  House  knew  about  the  arrests  and  had 
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any  comment.  Choking  down  her  shock, 
Mrs.  Carpenter  said  the  whole  thing  was 
ridiculous  but  she  would  look  Into  it.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  called  back  and  said  that 
she  had  talked  to  Jenkins  and  that  he  would 
be  calling  the  Star  to  deny  the  story  :is  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity. 

Jenkins  never  called.  But  within  fifteen 
minutes  Abe  Fortas  was  on  the  telephone 
to  say  that  he  was  coming  down  to  the  Star 
at  once. 

The  first  edition  was  about  to  go  to  press, 
but  the  Star  decided  to  hold  out  the  story 
of  the  arrest  until  Fortas  could  have  his 
say.  And  within  minutes  he  appeared  with 
Clark  Clifford,  another  Washington  lawyer 
and  friend  of  the  President.  Jenkins,  it  de- 
veloped, had  rushed  to  Fortas'  Georgetown 
home  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  from  Mrs. 
Carpenter  that  the  Star  knew  of  the  arrests. 
He  was  distraught.  Fortas  said,  in  a  state 
of  emotional  collapse,  and  asking  for  help. 

Fortas  himself  was  deeply  shocked.  He 
examined  the  Star's  information  and  con- 
ceded that  it  appeared  to  be  true.  In  a  low, 
exhausted  voice  he  urged  compassion — say- 
ing that  this  was  a  .«;lck  man.  a  man  who  had 
been  working  day  and  night  ever  since  John- 
son assumed  the  Presidency,  a  man  so  de- 
voted to  his  boss  and  his  Job  that  his  wife 
had  to  bring  his  dinner  to  his  desk  because 
he  wouldn't  take  time  out  for  meals.  The 
night  of  the  most  recent  arrest,  Fortas  said, 
Jenkins  had  gone  to  a  cocktail  party  after  a 
day  of  hard  work  and  had  a  few  drinks;  he 
couldn't  remember  what  had  happened  to 
him  after  that.  (According  to  the  police 
records,  he  went  to  the  YMCA.  a  few  blocks 
from  where  the  party  was  held,  and  was 
there  arrested  by  morals-squad  officers  in 
the  men's  room  In  the  company  of  another 
man.) 

Fortas  urged  the  Star's  editors  to  think 
carefully  and  humanely  before  they  printed 
the  ston,'.  He  reminded  them  of  Jenkins' 
wife  and  six  children.  He  assured  them 
Walter  Jenkins  would  be  hospitalized  and 
stated  flatly  that  his  days  as  a  White  House 
aid  were  over. 

The  Star  decided  not  to  print  the  story — 
a  decision  consistent  with  the  paper's  policy 
in  such  morals  cases — and  Fortas  and  Clif- 
ford went  on  to  present  their  case  before 
Washington's  other  papers.  As  it  turned 
out.  United  Press  International  finally  broke 
the  story  of  the  arrests  that  evening,  but 
by  then  Jenkins  was  a  patient  in  a  Wash- 
ington hospital  and  the  President,  in  New 
York,  was  about  to  accept  his  resignation. 

The  Incident  illustrates  several  things 
about  Fortas.  First,  his  role  in  the  official 
family:  when  beset  by  the  blackest  trouble 
man  can  imagine.  Jenkins  literally  ran  to 
him.  Second,  his  high  status;  although  he 
had  not  been  In  touch  with  the  President, 
he  was  able  to  say  confidently  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  Star  editors  that  Jenkins 
was  finished  at  the  White  House — and  they 
knew  his  word  had  the  stamp  of  authority. 

A  top-level  White  House  staff  member, 
thinking  back  over  the  Jenkins  case  recently, 
said  It  was  easy  to  understand  why  the  dis- 
traught man  turned  to  Fortas  when  he  found 
himself  In  deep  trouble.  "Walter  had  been 
with  Lyndon  Johnson  for  many,  many  years," 
he  explained.  "And  he  naturally  thought 
of  Fortas  Just  the  way  the  President  thinks 
of  him — as  the  ablest,  wisest  counselor 
around."  Johnson  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  offered  Fortas — even  urged  upon  him — 
the  Job  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  when  Robert  Kennedy  resigned  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  Fortas  turned  it  down. 
While  he  won't  comment  specifically  on 
the  offer  of  the  attorney  generalship,  Fortaa 
was  willing  In  a  recent  interview  to  hold 
forth  on  the  question  of  going  back  Into  the 
Government  as  a  general  proposition. 

"I  have  made  It  clear  to  the  President," 
he  said,  "that  I'm  simply  not  interested  in 
returning  to  Government.    I've  been  through 


all  that.  Now  I'm  54  years  old.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  give  time  to  my  music.  I  have  a 
law  firm  with  large  interests.  We've  got 
a  lot  of  fine  young  lawyers  who  marry  fine 
young  wives  and  have  fine  young  babies.  I 
have  my  responsibilities  here." 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  swept  contentedly 
over  the  modern  art  and  comfortable  fur- 
niture that  adorn  his  office  in  the  hlgh-ceil- 
inged  old  mansion  his  firm  occupies  in  the 
fashionable  DuPont  Circle  area.  It  was  clear 
that  he  likes  his  life's  present  rewarding 
course  and  that  it  will  take  something  very 
special — perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointment for  which  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned— to  tempt  him  to  change  it. 

There  may  t>e  another  contributing  reason 
for  his  decision  to  stay  out  of  Government. 
President  Johnson  is  a  notoriously  difficult 
man  to  work  for — insistent,  demanding,  hard- 
riding,  sometimes  brutal.  By  remaining 
with  his  law  firm  Fortas  can  avoid  the  rigors 
of  a  formal  working  relationship  with  John- 
son and  possibly,  because  of  his  Inde- 
pendence, play  an  even  more  Important  role 
In  national  affairs  than  he  could  If  he  took 
a  high  administration  position. 

Although  the  Fortas-Johnson  friendship 
began  back  in  the  Roosevelt  days,  it  bec.ime 
considerably  closer  after  President  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Johnson  turned  to  Fortas  for 
help  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
from  Dallas.  On  the  plane  to  Washington, 
the  President  had  considered  the  need  for  a 
blue-ribbon  investigation  of  the  assassination 
that  would  put  to  rest  forever  all  questions 
and  speculations.  The  next  night  at  Les 
Ormes,  his  Washington  home  which  he  con- 
tinued to  use  during  the  early  days  of  his 
presidency,  he  asked  Fortas  to  go  to  work  on 
what  was  to  become  the  Warren  Commission. 
Tliat  was  Just  one  of  the  assignments  John- 
son gave  his  old  friend  during  the  period  of 
transition.  "You  must  remember,"  Fortas 
said  recently,  "that  there  was  no  functioning 
White  House  during  that  time  directly  after 
the  assassination.  President  Kennedy's  staff 
was  in  a  state  of  shock.  Ted  Sorenseu,  who 
had  been  the  key  man  of  the  Kennedy  staff, 
was  completely  out  of  action.  At  the  Justice 
Department,  of  course,  it  was  somewhat  the 
same  thing." 

Exactly  what  Fortas  did  for  the  President 
in  that  period  is  not  known.  But  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  less  than  2  weeks  after 
Johnson  took  office  the  lawyer  notified  a 
Washington  court  that  he  was  withdrawing 
as  attorney  for  the  President's  one-time  Sen- 
ate aid,  Bobby  Baker,  then  under  Senate  In- 
vestigation. The  rea.son  given:  "In  the 
crisis  of  transition,  I  have  undertaken  certain 
assignments"  for  the  President.  He  ex- 
pounded no  further,  but  some  of  his  later 
assignments  are  indeed  known.  For  exam- 
ple, he  took  part  in  strategy  conferences  when 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Atlantic  City 
was  thrown  into  a  turmoil  by  the  challenge 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation  by  civil  rights 
groups.  Also,  he  and  Clark  Clifford  and 
White  House  assistants  Bill  Moyers  and  Doug- 
lass Cater  had  weekly  strategy  luncheons 
throughout  the  presidential  campaign.  In 
fact,  he  waa  in  and  out  of  the  White  House 
all  through  the  fall,  checking  on  the  flood 
of  new  scandal  rumors  released  by  the  Re- 
publicans. "We  were  running  a  damn  vice 
squad  over  there  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
campaign,"  an  associate  recalls.  "And  Abe 
was  squad  leader." 

After  the  election,  he  and  Clifford  were 
asked  to  suggest  ways  of  streamlining  the 
White  House  staff  and  to  keep  their  eyes  open 
for  talent  to  fill  a  huge  backlog  of  vacancies 
in  key  Government  posts.  One  Important 
Job  was  filled,  by  the  way.  by  a  bright  young 
lawyer  from  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter — 
Sheldon  Cohen,  who  became  legal  counsel 
and  later  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Through  it  all  Fortas  continued  to  func- 
tion  as   the   President's   personal   attorney. 


Soon  after  Johnson  became  President,  Fortas 
presided  at  a  meeting  at  Les  Ormes  at  which 
an  agreement  was  drafted  to  put  the  John- 
son television  properties  into  a  trust,  at  least 
theoretically  sealing  them  off  from  the  presi- 
dential Influence. 

The  meeting  took  place  In  the  elegant  sec- 
ond-floor sitting  room.  Two  trustees-to-be, 
A.  W.  Moursund  and  J.  W.  Bullion,  Texas 
lawyers  long  Involved  in  Johnson  affairs, 
were  present.  So  were  Leonard  Marks,  the 
Johnson  lawyer  on  television  and  radio  mat- 
ters, and  tax  specialists  from  the  Fortas  firm. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  active  head  of  the  television 
interests,  was  there  throughout,  and  the 
President  drifted  in  and  out  of  the  sitting 
room. 

The  choices  facing  the  conference  were 
clear:  The  President  and  his  family  could 
keep  the  stations  and  operate  them,  which. 
In  view  of  the  close  Federal  control  of  broad- 
casting, would  mean  a  highly  embarrassing 
conflict  of  Interests;  they  could  sell  the  prop- 
erties outright,  paying  a  tremendous  capital- 
gains  tax  on  the  great  Increase  In  value  since 
acquisition;  or  they  could  put  them  in  a 
trust  that  would  remove  them  from  the 
family's  control  for  as  long  as  Mr.  Johnson 
held  public  office.  Practically  all  present 
favored  the  trust,  and  Fortas  supervised  its 
creation. 

Today  Fortas  echoes  the  President's  an- 
noyance with  criticism  of  the  trust.  He 
defends  it  as  "the  tightest,  toughest  trust 
arrangement  ever  drawn  for  a  public  official." 
To  those  who  question  the  wisdom  of  ap- 
pointing a  close  friend  and  associate  of  John- 
son to  bead  the  trust  he  says  snappishly, 
"Anyone  who  says  anything  like  that  Just 
doesn't  know  Judge  Moursund." 

Despite  this  spirited  defense,  some  Influ- 
ential voices  have  been  raised  against  the 
agreement  Fortas  devised.  The  New  York 
Times,  for  one,  recently  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent because  his  assets  are  "in  the  hands 
of  a  trustee  who  is  an  old  friend  and  busi- 
ness associate  with  whom  he  continues  to 
maintain  a  close  personal  relationship,"  and 
because  much  of  the  fortune  consists  of 
television  and  radio  stations,  which  depend 
on  franchises  issued  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  whose  members 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

Fortas  Is  considered  an  expert  on  the 
Johnson  financial  position  generally,  al- 
though he  is  not  Inclined  to  talk  about  It. 
When  the  Washington  Star  was  about  to 
publish  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  family 
wealth.  Press  Secretary  Reedy  referred  the 
newspaper  to  Fortaa,  who  went  over  the 
proposed  story,  line  by  line,  disclosing  a 
tremendously  detailed  knowledge  of  John- 
son's financial  position.  During  the  1964 
campaign,  when  news  stories  and  Republican 
campaign  speeches  about  his  wealth  began 
to  get  under  Johnson's  skin,  the  White 
House  made  public  a  formal  accounting  by 
the  firm  of  Haskins  &  Sells.  It  was  Fortas 
who  made  the  arrangements  with  the  ac- 
countants and  gave  them  their  instructions. 
In  January  1964,  Fortas  stepped  into  an- 
other delicate  situation.  The  Washington 
Star  uncovered  details  of  the  gift  of  a  stereo 
record  player  in  1959  to  Johnson,  then  Senate 
Majority  Leader,  by  Don  Reynolds,  who  had 
written  several  large  Insurance  policies  on 
Johnson's  life.  It  was  a  touchy  matter  be- 
cause the  Bobby  Baker  story  had  Just  broken, 
and  Baker  was  alleged  to  have  solicited  the 
stereo  for  Johnson.  A  copy  of  the  Star's 
proposed  story  on  the  g^lft  was  taken  to  the 
White  House  and  Andrew  Hatcher,  the  as- 
sistant press  secretary  on  duty,  was  asked 
if  the  President  would  care  to  comment. 
Hatcher  glanced  at  the  story,  left  the  room 
with  it  for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  re- 
turned to  say  that  there  was  no  comment. 
But  by  the  time  the  Star  executive  han- 
dling the  story  got  back  to  his  office.  Fortas 
was  on  the  phone  to  the  paper's  editor,  urg- 


ing that  publication  be  withheld.  When  the 
full  facts  came  out,  he  said,  they  would  give 
a  different  picture  of  the  whole  Incident.  In 
this  case,  after  a  few  minor  changes,  the 
story  was  published  and  proved  correct  In 
every  essential  detail. 

On  the  face  of  It,  Johnson  and  Fortas  are 
an  oddly  matched  pair,  a  big,  driving  Texan 
and  a  slight,  restrained  Memphis  Jew.  For- 
tas says  that  originally  it  was  admiration 
for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  brought  them 
together.  They  met  some  30  years  ago,  when 
Johnson  was  an  assistant  to  Congressman 
Richard  Kleburg,  the  King  Ranch  cattle 
baron  from  Texas,  and  Fortas  was  a  Yale 
assistant  professor  of  law  getting  his  feet  wet 
m  the  Washington  bureaucracy  on  weekends 
and  vacations.  As  Fortas  recalls  it,  they 
were  Introduced  by  Arthur  Goldschmldt,  a 
Texan  and  a  mutual  friend.  They  soon  de- 
veloped a  warm  friendship  cemented  by  their 
commitment  to  F.D.R.  and  the  New  Deal. 
As  each  man  moved  ahead — Fortas  through 
a  number  of  Government  assignments  and 
then  into  private  law  practice  and  Johnson 
up  the  political  ladder— the  relationship 
flourished. 

One  has  to  go  below  the  surface  to  find  the 
reasons  for  their  similarities.  Both  are  com- 
pulsive workers;  Fortas  puts  in  long  days  at 
the  office,  then  works  beside  his  phone  eve- 
nings and  weekends  almost  as  feverishly  as 
Johnson.  And  as  with  Johnson,  his  mag- 
nolia-tinted charm  does  not  completely  hide 
the  tension  and  drive. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  self-in- 
terest, too,  has  kept  them  together.  John- 
son, as  an  ambitious  politician,  needed — and 
needs — trustworthy  counsel.  Fortas,  first  as 
a  rising  bureaucrat  and  later  as  a  practicing 
l.iwyer,  has  not  suffered  from  this  impor- 
tant friendship.  Finally,  Just  as  the  New 
Deal  drew  them  together,  they  still  see  eye 
to  eye  In  their  political  phUosophy. 

Fortas  subscribes  completely  to  Johnson's 
Great  Society  approach  and  sees  It  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pattern  set  by  Roosevelt.  "It 
Is  New  Deal  to  the  extent  that  it  manifests 
itself  in  concern  for  people  and  in  a  readi- 
ness to  put  the  Government  to  work  where 
necessary  to  accomplish  things  for  them," 
he  says.  "But  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence from  the  old  New  Deal  philosophy,  and 
It's  most  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
President's  Insistence  on  unity  and  consen- 
sus. This,  I  think,  accurately  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  country's  posture  today  is  such 
that  it  can  and  should  move  as  a  whole  to 
do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done.  Back  in 
the  New  Deal  days  some  segments  of  society 
had  lagged  so  far  behind  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  measures  for  them  alone." 

The  first  professional  service  Fortas  re- 
members performing  for  Johnson  was  cru- 
cial to  the  Texan's  political  career.  In  1948 
Lyndon  Johnson,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  trying  to  move 
to  the  Senate  and  was  engaged  in  a  bitter 
primary  flght  with  Coke  Stevenson,  a  former 
Texas  Governor.  The  vote  was  close  and  was 
followed  by  charges  and  countercharges  of 
Iraud  and  vote  stealing.  The  State  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee  finally  decided — 
29  to  28 — that  Johnson  had  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  which  was  then  tanta- 
mount to  election,  by  87  votes  out  of  almost 
1  million  cast.  But  the  Stevenson  forces 
went  to  court  with  charges  of  fraud  in  Jim 
Wells  County  and  threatened  to  keep  John- 
son from  being  certified  as  the  Democratic 
nominee.  A  Federal  district  Judge  enjoined 
the  State  from  printing  ballots  so  designat- 
ing Johnson,  pending  an  investigation. 

As  he  was  later  to  do  repeatedly,  Johnson 
turned  to  Fortas  for  help.  "I  was  in  Dallas 
taking  depositions  In  an  antitrust  case," 
Fortas  recalls,  "and  suddenly  I  got  a  call 
from  Alvln  Wlrtz  [a  close  mutual  friend). 
"Lyndon's  here  In  Fort  Worth  and  he's  In 
trouble,'  Wlrtz  told  me.  'Come  over  right 
away.' " 


Fortas  managed  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  antitrust  case  and  went  to  Fort  Worth 
where  he  found  a  desperate  situation.  John- 
son, at  the  end  of  his  money  and  credit,  was 
faced  with  the  danger  of  having  to  go 
through  another  campaign.  A  strategy  was 
devised  by  Fortas  and  the  other  lawyers  that 
very  night.  An  appeal  from  the  district 
Judge's  ruling  was  filed  In  the  Fifth  Clitult 
Court  of  Appeals  and  then  Fortas  brought 
the  case  to  Washington,  going  before  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
charged  with  hearing  emergency  appeals  from 
that  circuit.  After  Fortas  presented  John- 
son's case.  Black  ruled  that  the  district  Judge 
had  overstepped  himself,  and  stayed  the  in- 
junction. 

Although  the  87-vote  margin  won  him  the 
nickname  "Landslide  Lyndon,"  which  he 
hates,  Johnson  easily  won  the  election  and 
his  rise  to  power  and  the  Presidency  was  ad- 
vanced an  important  step. 

Fortas  continued  to  do  chores  for  Johnson 
all  through  his  career  as  Senate  majority 
leader  and  Vice  President,  but  his  role  only 
rarely  came  to  public  notice.  Senate  aids 
say  he  was  an  infiuential  adviser  on  the  two 
clvll-rights  bills  Johnson  pushed  through 
the  Senate  in  1957  and  1960 — measures 
Johnson  was  to  cite  repeatedly  as  evidence 
that  he  had  outgrown  his  southern  back- 
ground. Fortas  proudly  states  that  he 
backed  Johnson's  attempt  to  win  the  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1960.  "My  liberal 
friends  were  startled,"  he  says,  "but  I  told 
them  that  I  knew  the  man — that  If  he  were 
to  do  only  one-tenth  of  what  he  actually  did 
but  spend  more  time  telling  people  about 
what  he  had  done  and  what  he  believed  in, 
people  would  be  falling  all  over  themselves  to 
get  behind  him.  I  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  him  and  what  he  stood  for." 

When  Johnson,  as  Vice  President,  was  head 
of  the  Government's  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Committee,  seeking  to  reduce  dis- 
crimination in  hiring.  Fortas  unofficially  su- 
pervised the  early  work  on  policies  and  reg- 
ulations. "Any  problems  we  had  we  were 
told  to  'check  It  with  Abe,'  "  a  staffer  re- 
calls. 

Fortas  refuses  to  discuss  his  present  work 
for  Johnson.  He  considers  the  President 
as  his  client,  and  no  good  lawyer  discusses 
his  client's  business.  The  silence  that  he — 
and  the  White  House— observe  gives  rise  to 
all  sorts  of  conjecture.  Early  this  year,  for 
example,  one  Washington  writer  noted  that 
the  President's  health  message  had  failed  to 
support  any  campaign  to  discourage  cigarette 
smoking  and  suggested  darkly.  "It  may  be 
merely  a  coincidence  that  the  President's 
personal  attorney  and  close  confidant  is  Abe 
Fortas,  whose  law  firm  represents  Philip 
Morris  cigarettes." 

This  is  recognition  In  the  Washington 
manner,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  backhanded  reali- 
zation of  the  American  dream  for  the  Mem- 
phis cabinetmaker's  son  who  began  making 
his  living  at  the  age  of  13  by  playing  the 
violin  at  dances  and  parties. 

Fortas'  family  came  to  this  country  from 
England  and  went  directly  to  Memphis, 
where  his  father's  older  brother  lived.  Abe 
was  the  laft  of  five  children,  the  second  to 
be  born  in  the  United  States.  His  child- 
hood, he  recalls,  was  "as  poor  as  you  could 
imagine."  but  with  the  help  of  his  violin  he 
put  himself  through  Southwestern  College  In 
Memphis  and  Yale  Law  School. 

Immediately  on  graduation  from  law  school 
in  1933  he  Joined  the  Yale  faculty,  serving 
as  an  assistant  professor  under  William  O. 
Douglas,  the  present  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
Before  long,  however,  Douglas  and  other 
Yale  colleagues  were  in  Washington  working 
for  the  New  Deal.  And  soon  they  were  call- 
ing on  Fortas  for  special  assignments  on 
weekends  and  vacations  at  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  other  alphabet  agencies. 
By  1938  he  was  ready  for  full-time  Washing- 


ton work,  and  Douglas,  then  Chairman  of 
the  SEC,  Installed  him  as  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Division. 

Fortas'  sharp  legal  mind  and  southern 
charm  moved  him  steadily  up  the  bureau- 
cratic ladder.  He  became  general  counsel 
of  the  Public  Work  Administration,  head  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Coal  and  Power 
Division,  and  eventually  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior  under  Harold  Ickes. 

Soon  after  the  war  ended  he  left  the  Gov- 
ernment to  form  a  law  partnership  with 
Thurman  Arnold  and  two  other  former  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  (Porter  Joined  the  firm  a 
few  years  later) .  Today  it  is  a  high-powered 
operation  of  about  40  lawyers,  most  of  them 
former  Government  officials  or  teachers, 
practically  all  chosen  because  of  their  intel- 
lectual capacity.  Arnold,  Fortas,  and  Porter 
lawyers  tend  to  throw  themselves  into  csises 
with  distinctive  fervor.  "We're  the  Avis  of 
the  law  field,"  says  one  partner.  "We  try 
harder.  We're  the  firm  people  come  to  when 
they  are  looking  for  a  miracle." 

The  business  is  almost  entirely  oriented  to 
the  Federal  Government — cases  Involving 
taxes,  antitrust  suits,  savings-and-loan  reg- 
ulation cases,  proceedings  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  like. 
The  reporter's  attempt  to  link  the  absence 
of  an  anticigarette  statement  in  the  Presi- 
dent's health  statement  with  Fortas'  repre- 
sentation of  Philip  Morris  illustrates  the  deli- 
cate position  he  occupies  as  a  man  with  the 
President's  ear  and  a  lawyer  doing  business 
with  the  Government. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  Fortas  could 
be  a  bit  more  like  Caesar's  wife  when  he 
gets  into  such  activities  as,  for  example,  his 
work  for  the  cigarette  makers,  who  are 
wrestling  with  the  Government  over  warn- 
ings against  smoking  on  labels  and  In  adver- 
tising. 

Fortas  has  described  himself  as  a  "meticu- 
lous legal  craftsman."  An  associate  calls  him 
"one  of  the  most  able  legal  machines  I  have 
ever  seen."  He  is  rated  an  outstanding  ap- 
pellate arguer,  and  one  of  the  best  brief 
writers  in  the  business. 

But  he  is  considered  a  difficult  man  to  work 
for — demanding,  exacting,  always  after  per- 
fection. "Take  it  back  and  put  some  poetry 
into  it,"  he  once  told  a  Junior  lawyer  who 
had  worked  up  an  Important  brief.  He 
meant  the  legal  work  was  fine,  but  the  thing 
needed  polish  and  style. 

He  is  almost  unfailingly  serious  and  busi- 
nesslike. He  has  no  small-talk  topic  other 
than  his  longtime  love,  music.  "I  wish  he'd 
laugh  more,"  a  longstanding  associate  says, 
and  another  comments,  "I  can't  imagine  any 
better  professional  opportunity  than  to  prac- 
tice law  with  him,  but  he's  the  last  guy  I 
want  to  spend  a  weekend  with." 

In  briefing  new  lawyers  coming  Into  the 
firm.  Fortas  declares,  "We're  not  Just  guns 
for  hire."  The  firm,  he  says,  accepts  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  take  cases  in  the  public  in- 
terest, even  though  no  big  fees  are  involved. 
Though  he  is  not  a  criminal  lawyer,  Fortas 
himself  has  won  two  trallblazlng  criminal 
decisions.  Each  was  a  feeless  case  assigned 
by  the  court,  and  the  firm  bore  all  of  the 
considerable  costs. 

One,  referred  to  as  the  Durham  case,  gave 
legitimacy  to  a  psychiatric  defense  for  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes.  Fortas  has  been 
interested  In  psychiatry  since  the  late  forties. 
"I  feel  that  a  lawyer  who  doesn't  know  about 
the  discoveries  and  arts  of  psychiatry  Is  not 
a  complete  lawyer,"  he  says.  Apparently 
aware  of  this  Interest,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed 
him  to  represent  a  small-time  criminal, 
Monte  Durham,  in  a  case  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  criminal  responsibility.  Fortas  won 
a  new  ruling  from  the  court  undoing  the  old 
rlght-from-wrong  test  of  responsibility  and 
substituting  a  broader  rule  that  an  accused  is 
not  responsible  if  his  crime  Is  the  product  of 
a  mental  disease  or  defect. 
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Fortaa  also  was  the  hero  In  the  1963  Gideon 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  recently  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  TlmeB  reporter 
Anthony  Lewis  In  his  book  "Gideon's 
Trumpet."  Clarence  Earl  Gideon,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  burgling  a  Florida  pool- 
room, claimed  In  a  handwritten  petition  to 
the  Supreme  Court  that  he  had  been  con- 
victed Illegally.  He  couldn't  afford  a  lawyer, 
he  said,  and  the  Florida  court  had  refused 
to  appoint  one  for  him.  This  denied  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  "due  process  of  law." 

In  a  proud  exercise  of  American  Justice, 
the  Supreme  Court  accepted  Gideon's  case 
and  appointed  Fortas  to  argue  It.  Character- 
istically, he  threw  himself  Into  the  asslRn- 
ment.  "I  want  this  to  be  a  little  Jewel."  he 
told  the  assistant  working  with  him  on  the 
brief.  The  result  was  an  historic  decision 
that  the  "due-process"  clause  In  the  14th 
amendment  requires  that  each  accused  per- 
son be  represented  In  State  criminal  trials  by 
a  lawyer  whether  he  can  afford  one  or  not. 
For  Gideon,  It  meant  a  new  trial,  with  a 
lawyer,  and  acquittal. 

Fortas  has  also  been  Involved  in  a  number 
of  the  early  civil -liberties  cases  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era.  defending  Government  employees 
and  others  accused  of  disloyalty.  One  of 
these  early  cases  involved  Owen  Lattlmore, 
the  State  Department  adviser,  a  prime  Mc- 
Carthy target.  His  experience  with  this 
case  established  for  him  the  fact  that  as- 
sociation with  a  "cause"  case  does  not  neces- 
sarily scare  away  bread-and-butter  clients. 
The  general  counsel  for  Unilever,  one  of 
his  firm's  big  accounts,  arrived  from  Hol- 
land for  a  conference  with  Fortas  Just  as 
Lattlmore  was  called  to  testify  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Fortas  told  the  Unilever  man  that  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  meet  with  him  since  he 
had  to  go  to  the  hearing.  For  lack  of  any- 
thing else  to  do  with  his  time,  the  Dutch 
lawyer  went  along.  There  he  became  so  en- 
raged with  the  McCarthy  technique  and  so 
impressed  with  the  Fortas  performance  that 
he  left  more  enthusiastic  about  the  Fortas 
firm  than  ever.  Some  years  later,  when  For- 
tas and  Porter  were  on  a  European  trip, 
they  visited  the  Unilever  man  at  his  estate 
outside  Amsterdam  and  while  there  noticed 
a  trio  of  geese  parading  across  the  lawn. 
Their  host  and  his  wife  Informed  them  that 
the  geese  were  named  Arnold,  Fortas,  and 
Porter.  They  hastened  to  explain,  however, 
that  this  was  a  complement,  since  geese 
traditionally  have  warned  of  barbaric  Inva- 
sion, and  the  law  firm  was  doing  the  same 
thing  in  handling  clvlI-libertles  cases. 

Perhaps  the  firm's  victories  In  "cause" 
cases  have  convinced  businessmen  that  Ar- 
nold. Fortas,  and  Portei:  was  an  aggressive 
sharp  group  of  lawyers.  Or  perhaps  the 
firm's  deep  roots  In  Government  service  and 
Impeccable  political  ties  are  its  main  selling 
points.  Whatever  the  reasons.  Arnold.  For- 
tas, and  Porter  has  clearly  prospered.  The 
firm  represents  a  number  of  giant  companies, 
and  Fortas  himself  sits  on  the  bonrd  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Greatamerlca 
Corp.,  and  several  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Fortas  and  his  wife,  a  small,  dynamic 
woman  who  smokes  cigars  and  Is  recognized 
as  one  of  Washington's  leading  tax  lawyers, 
lead  a  quiet  life  In  Georgetown.  They  met 
when  he  was  altering  between  Yale's  law  fac- 
ulty and  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
legal  staff.  She  was  an  economist  at  the 
department.  After  they  married  in  1935.  he 
encouraged  here  to  go  to  law  school — so,  of 
course,  she  went  to  Yale  and  graduated  No. 
2  in  a  class  of  125.  For  many  years  she  re- 
sisted Joining  her  husband's  firm,  working 
Instead  In  the  Washington  office  of  Adlal 
Stevenson's  firm.  But  when  that  office  closed 
In  1960  after  President  Kennedy  siphoned 
off  Stevenson  and  several  of  his  partners  for 
Government  assignments,  most  of  the  staff 
moved  over   to  Arnold,  Fortas,   and   Porter 


and  she  went  along.     Today  she  heads  the 
firm's  tax  division. 

The  Fortases  have  broad  cultural  Interests. 
He  Is  a  director  of  the  Casals  Festival  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  a  trustee  In  the  Carnegie 
Hall  Corp.,  the  Washington  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  latter  still  In  the 
planning  stages.  They  generally  shun  the 
social  circuit,  however.  Fortas  explains  that 
he  developed  a  profound  distaste  for  the 
standard  Washington  function  back  in  his 
Interior  Department  days  when  he  had  to  at- 
tend many  as  a  standln  for  Secretary  Ickes. 
His  greatest  pleasure  Is  his  music.  He 
plays  the  violin  with  near  professional  skill, 
and  every  week,  without  fall,  he  and  three 
other  musicians  (two  professionals  and  an- 
other amateur)  devote  an  evening  to  playing 
string  quartets.  His  cultural  Interests  per- 
mit him  to  serve  President  Johnson  as  an 
occasional  pipeline  to  the  arts.  Typically,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  concert  last  Inaugura- 
tion eve  which,  with  the  help  of  his  friend 
Isaac  Stern,  Van  Cllburn.  and  others,  brought 
a  touch  of  class  to  the  somewhat  garish  In- 
augural festivities. 

For  a  week  or  two  each  summer  Fortas 
takes  the  other  members  of  his  string  quar- 
tet to  his  sunamer  home  In  Westport.  Conn., 
where,  he  says,  "I  spend  the  mornings  haul- 
ing manure  for  my  wife's  garden  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  playing  chamber  music." 
He  and  Mrs.  Fortas  usually  manage  at  least 
one  trip  to  Canada  every  winter  for  skiing 
and  skating. 

Fortas  has  a  long-standing  friendship  with 
Pablo  Casals,  growing  out  of  ties  to  Puerto 
Rico  which  began  when  he  managed  the  Is- 
land's affairs  as  part  of  his  Interior  Depart- 
ment Job.  He  helped  arrange  the  Casals 
Festivals  and  also  engineered  the  cellist's 
White  House  appearance  during  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

As  the  first  Casals  Festival  was  about  to 
open  In  San  Juan  in  1958,  Fortas  found  him- 
self entrusted  with  a  mission  as  delicate  as 
any  he  has  performed  for  the  President.  A 
seam  split  In  Casals'  precious  cello,  and  the 
maestro  would  not  let  anyone  repair  It  but 
an  expert  in  New  York.  Fortas  was  called  In. 
He  booked  two  first-class  tickets  on  a  plane 
for  New  York,  took  the  window  seat  for  him- 
self and  propped  the  cello  In  the  other,  hold- 
ing it  in  place  by  the  seat  belt.  A  \'ery  mod- 
erate drinker,  he  recalls  that  he  ordered 
two  Martinis  on  that  flight — one  for  him- 
self and  one  for  the  cello — and  drank  both. 
"I  was  nervous,"  he  explained.  "Carrying  a 
man's  cello  Is  like  carrying  his  wife." 

Mr.  WILLJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  next  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  entitled  "Fixer  on  the 
Bench."  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  July  30,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fixes  on  the  Bench 

Abe  Fort.is,  the  man  President  Johnson  has 
appointed  to  the  seat  vacated  by  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  on  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  a 
political  fixer  around  Washington  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  New  Deal  more  than  30 
years  ago.  He  has  run  some  Important  er- 
rands for  Mr.  Johnson  and  has  had  a  some- 
what dizzying  record  defending  loyalty  and 
security  risks. 

When,  last  October,  at  the  height  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  Lyndon  Johnson 
found  himself  deeply  embarrassed,  turned  In- 
stinctively to  Fortas.  The  embarrassment 
was  occasioned  by  the  disclosure  that  Walter 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Johnson's  most  trusted  White 
House  assistant,  haa  been  arrested  for  a  sec- 
ond time  by  Washington  police  on  a  morals 
charge. 


Jenkins,  aware  of  Fortas'  close  relationship 
with  Johnson,  anticipated  the  President  by 
telephoning  Fortas  with  the  words,  "I'm  in 
terrible  trouble."  Fortas  arranged  for  Jen- 
kins to  meet  him  at  the  Fortas  home  in 
Georgetown,  where  he  poured  out  his  story. 
The  newspapers  had  got  hold  of  the  facts. 

Fortas  Immediately  called  Clark  Clifford, 
another  lawyer  with  clout,  an  intimate  of 
Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson,  and  to- 
gether they  made  the  rounds  of  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers,  seeking  to  get  the  story 
suppressed.  But  Mr.  Johnson,  in  New  York, 
learned  that  the  story  would  shortly  move  on 
the  wire  services.  He  called  Fortas  at  once 
and  assigned  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  where 
Jenkins  had  been  put  In  storage  and  get  his 
resignation.  Fortas  was  able  shortly  to  re- 
port that  the  mission  had  been  accomplished, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  wash  his  hands 
of  a  scandal. 

In  previous  time  Fortas  helped  Alger  Hiss 
and  Harry  Dexter  White.  Soviet  agents,  to 
draft  the  United  Nations  Charter.  He  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  Owen  Lattlmore  when 
that  "expert"  on  the  orient  had  to  rush  home 
from  Afghanistan  to  face  charges  by  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  that  he  had  been 
promoting  Communist  objectives  in  Asia. 

Lattlmore  termed  Fortas  a  "solid  rock"  in 
helping  him  through  his  "ordeal."  Fortas' 
services  did  not.  however,  save  Lattlmore 
from  being  Indicted  on  seven  charges  of  per- 
jury arising  from  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  nor 
did  It  prevent  the  committee  from  pronounc- 
ing that  from  around  1930  Lattlmore  had 
been  "a  conscious,  articulate  Instrtunent  of 
the  Soviet  conspiracy," 

"Liberals,"  however,  know  their  way  around 
Washington,  and  a  Federal  Judge  of  that 
persuasion  was  easily  Induced  to  get  Lattl- 
more off  the  hook  by  finding  that  the  Indict- 
ment lacked  clarity.  The  Department  of 
Justice  had  suggested  that  the  Judge  dis- 
qualify himself  for  reasons  of  manifest  bias, 
but  the  suggestion  was  spurned  and  the  case 
never  went  to  a  Jury  to  be  heard  on  Its  merits. 
Fortas  and  his  associates  represented  Lattl- 
more. 

The  appointment  of  Fortas  has  two  ad- 
vantages in  the  eyes  of  the  administration. 
It  provides  the  White  House  with  an  astui 
and  trusted  agent  with  a  sharp  Instinct  for 
the  political  angles  on  the  highest  Court  in 
the  land,  and  It  perpetuates  the  liberal  ma- 
jority which  holds  forth  under  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  If  It  also  pays  off  a  few  politi- 
cal debts,  who,  among  friends.  Is  to  cavil 
about  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  recognize  Mr.  Fortas  as  an 
able  lawyer,  but  with  all  due  respect  for 
his  ability  I  do  not  consider  Mr.  Fortas' 
record  or  accomplishments  as  providing 
the  proper  background  to  qualify  him  for 
membership  on  the  highest  tribunal  in 
our  country. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  courageous  statement.  I  also  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  statement. 

I  shall  join  Senators  who  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Abe 
Fortas. 

As  a  lawyer  I  am  very  much  wedded  to 
the  idea  that  every  individual  is  entitled 
to  counsel. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  nomination  because 
of  the  clients  that  the  nominee  has  had. 
If  there  is  anyone  who  has  my  profound 


admiration,  it  is  the  able  gladiator  in  the 
courtroom.  I  believe  that  after  a  citizen 
has  been  charged  with  a  crime,  or  when 
he  is  involved  in  any  other  proceeding, 
a  lawyer  has  a  duty  to  do  his  very  best  in 
any  honorable  way  to  make  certain  that 
his  client  has  the  benefit  of  the  doubt; 
that  the  presumption  of  innocence  is 
maintained;  and  that  every  possible 
point,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  is  brought 
out  emphatically. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
representing  someone  in  an  established 
tribunal  under  the  rules  of  law,  and  the 
practice  that  goes  on  in  Washington, 
referred  to  as  the  practice  of  law,  but 
which,  after  all,  is  the  law  of  "fixing," 
and  nothing  more. 

Although,  it  is  one  thing  to  give  every 
accused  person  a  defense  and  let  him 
be  represented  by  an  able  and  determined 
lawyer,  there  is  a  distinction  between  a 
participant  and  a  legal  defense. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  so  ably  said.  Walter  Jenkins 
held  the  most  confidential  position  in 
the  U.S.  Government.  He  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  could  determine  who  would 
see  the  President.  He  had  access  to 
every  military  secret,  evei-y  diplomatic 
secret,-every  secret  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  all  the  other  confidential  informa- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Had  Mr.  Abe  Fortas  been  successful  in 
what  he  attempted.  Walter  Jenkins,  the 
security  risk,  would  still  be  in  the  same 
position  today.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Jenkins.  He  said  that  the  last 
thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  betray 
his  country.  I  believe  he  means  that. 
But  I  also  believe  that  when  certain  In- 
dividuals are  vulnerable,  little  by  little 
the  pry  can  be  put  under  them  and  it  will 
be  successful.  That  is  a  risk  that  should 
not  be  imposed  on  190  million  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  such  activities  be  cov- 
ered up  so  that  they  could  continue. 
That  is  far  different  from  the  defense 
of  an  individual  who  is  brought  before  a 
tribunal. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we 
needed  a  Supreme  Court  that  was  firm 
on  the  question  of  law  and  order  and 
regarded  offenders  as  offenders,  and  not 
as  sick,  unfortunate  people,  that  time  is 
now. 

I  believe  that  every  person  accused  of 
crime  should  be  defended  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law.  I  believe  that  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
I  believe  that  they  should  be  presumed  to 
be  innocent.  I  believe  that  society  is  on 
the  wrong  road  when  it  turns  its  back 
on  criminals  and  says:  "They  are  sick. 
They  are  unfortimate.  I  wish  that  we 
could  do  more  for  them."  That  Is 
tommyrot. 

If  I  have  read  the  newspapers  cor- 
rectly, and  if  the  newspapers  have  cor- 
rectly reported  what  transpired  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  there  Is  fur- 
ther reason  to  oppose  the  nomination  on 
that  ground,  because  of  the  manner  In 
which  he  handled  this  very  serious 
charge  against  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  charge  In- 
volving the  United  States.  He  put  the 
United  States  last,  rather  than  first. 


On  matters  of  security,  let  us  put  the 
United  States  first.  Let  us  have  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
or  there  will  come  a  time  when  precious 
things  such  as  the  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury,  the  presumption  of  iimocence,  and 
the  right  to  be  defended  will  mean  very 
little. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.    I  join  In  his  remarks. 

Every  accused  man  is  entitled  to  coun- 
sel and  to  the  presumption  of  innocence. 

I  respect  counsel  who  can  go  Into 
court  and  win  their  cases.  However,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  points  out, 
these  cases  should  be  won  on  legal 
grounds,  and  not  on  who  the  accused  or 
their  attorney  might  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Fortas  wa-,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

I  have  known  Abe  Fortas  since  I  first 
came  to  Washington  23  years  ago.  At 
that  time  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  was  very 
helpful  to  me  in  dealing  with  problems 
affecting  my  district,  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  at  that  time. 

Abe  Fortas  is  a  man  with  a  good  repu- 
tation. Many  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  here  were  raised  before 
the  committee.  The  questions  were  an- 
swered.   The  answers  are  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Fortas'  reputation  as  a  brilliant 
lawyer  Is  well  known  and  has  been 
freshly  recalled  in  the  hearings  on  this 
nomination.  He  has  represented  indi- 
gent clients  to  insure  the  protection  of 
their  Individual  liberties  and  thus  has 
dramatically  influenced,  by  the  advocacy 
of  his  clients'  case,  the  course  of  law. 

I  feel  confident  that  as  an  Associate 
Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Abe  For- 
tas, will  not  be  advocating  a  point  of  view 
but  will  be  equally  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  all  people  in  society  including 
the  victims  of  criminal  attack  and  will 
focus  his  great  legal  background  to  the 
protection  of  their  rights  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  perpetrators  of  crime.  It 
is  my  own  belief  that  the  rights  of  the 
victims  of  crime  and  of  society  as  a  whole 
have  not  been  given  the  proper  weight  in 
recent  judicial  decisions. 

I  urge  the  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  since  there 
has  been  some  discussion  concerning 
the  record  of  Mr.  Fortas  and  some  of 
his  activities  as  an  attorney,  which  were 
answered  In  the  committee  hearing  dur- 
ing the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fortas,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Record  should  be  made 
complete. 

I  ask  unanmlous  consent  that  that 
part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
Includes  Mr.  Fortas'  testimony  only,  and 
the  questions  of  the  committee  members, 
be  Included  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  that  some  of  the  questions  raised 
there  may  be  answered  In  his  own  words. 


It  is  Impossible  for  Mr.  Fortas  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Abe  Fortas 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Fortas,  you  have  be- 
fore you  your  biography.     Is  it  correct? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  It  Is. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  placed  In  the 
record. 

(The  biography   referred   to  follows:) 

"BIOGRAPHT    OF   ABE    FORTAS 

"Born:  June  19,  1910;  Memphis.  Tenn. 

"Education:  1930,  Southwestern  College. 
Memphis,  Tenn..  A.B.  degree;  1933,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn.,  LL3.  degree. 

"Bar:  1934.  Connecticut;  1945,  District  of 
Colmnbla. 

"Experience:  1933-37.  Yale  University,  as- 
sistant professor  of  law;  1934-39,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor and  Consultant;  1939-41,  Department  of 
Interior;  General  Counsel,  Bituminous  Coal 
Division;  1941-42,  Director,  Division  of 
Power:  1942-46.  Under  Secretary.  Present: 
Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  Washington.  D.C.. 
law  partner;  1941-43;  member  of  Board  of 
Legal  Examiners,  Civil  Service  Commission; 
1943,  member  of  President's  Committee  To 
Study  Changes  in  Organic  Act  of  Puerto 
Rico;  1946-47,  visiting  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  University;  1945  and  1946,  adviser  to 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N..  San  Francisco 
and  London. 

"Marital:  Married. 

"Office:  1229  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 

"Home:  3025  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

"To  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  your 
law  practice,  Mr.  Fortas? 

Mr.  Fortas.  It  is  a  corporate  practice,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  represent  a  number  of  large 
corporations  in  the  country.  I  should  say 
that  we  have  several  areas  of  specialization. 
One  is  corporate  finance.  One  is  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Another  Is  taxation,  and  another 
Is  communications. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  much  court- 
room experience? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  I  have  had 
quite  a  good  deal,  mostly  appellate  work,  but 
some  trial  work. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Fortas,  there 
have  been  many  documents  passed  around 
and  there  have  been  charges  hurled.  I  want 
to  lay  them  on  the  record. 

Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the 
Southern  Conference  of  Human  Welfare? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  probably  did 
in  the  early  New  Deal  days.  I  am  a  little 
vague  as  to  whether  I  was — I  am  a  little 
vague  as  to  whether  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Conference,  but  I  remember  In  the 
early  New  Deal  days  I.  like  a  number  of 
other  southerners,  thought  It  was  a  fine  orga- 
nization, dedicated  to  bringing  the  South  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  depression. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  quit  the 
Southern  Conference  of  Human  Welfare? 

Mr.  Fortas.  As  I  say,  Senator,  I  am  not  siu-e 
I  was  ever  a  member  of  It.  I  am  Just  giv- 
ing you  an  attitude  that  I  had  along  with 
many  other  southerners  in  those  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether 
you  were  a  member  or  not? 

Mr.  Fortas.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Interna- 
tional Judicial  Assocatlon? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  I  never  attended 
a  meeting  of  such  an  organization,  never  had 
any  connection  with  it  whatsoever.  Now. 
this  is  an  old  charge  that  has  plagued  me 
for  many  years.  Including  my  previous  two 
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confirmations  by  this  Senate  when  I  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  bes'c 
I  can  recomtruct.  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  it  Is  reconstruction,  is  that  some  time 
In  the  thirties  and  probably  when  I  was  on 
the  Yale  law  faculty,  because  I  was  on  the 
Yale  law  faculty  and  spent  summers  and  va- 
cation time  in  Washington  in  those  years, 
someone  may  have  written  me  and  suggested 
that  I  Join  this.  That  was  the  day  when 
Joining  was  mighty  easy,  and  we  were  all 
quick  to  do  it.  and  I  may  have  said,  yes,  and 
that  Is  the  totality  of  my  connection  with 
it.  If  any,  and  in  all  these  years  nobody  has 
ever  said  that  I  attended  a  meeting  or  even 
did  the  slightest  thing  in  connection  with 
that  organization.  My  mind  is  blank  about 
that. 

The    Chairman.  You    never    attended    a 
meeting? 
Mr.  PoRTAS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  active  at  all? 
Mr.  FORTAS.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  any  dues? 
Mr.  FoRTAS.  No,  sir,  not  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild?  Were  you  a  member  of  that, 
sir? 

Mr.  FoRTAS.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  a  member  of 
that  for  a  time.  I  left  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  and  a  great  many  other 
people  left  that  organization.  I  am  sure 
you  know  its  history.  There  came  a  time 
when  it  appeared  rather  clearly  that  a  left- 
wing  group  had  moved  in  to  take  control  of 
that  organization  and  a  great  many  people 
left  then,  including  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  correctly 
you  left  at  the  same  time  the  former  Con- 
gressman John  Rankin  left. 

Mr.  FoRTAS.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 
The  Chairman.  What  about  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization? 

Mr.  FoRTAS.  I  have  no  connection  with  that 
whatsoever,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  associated  with 
Alger  Hiss? 

Mr.  FoRTAs.  In  the  sense  that  we  served  In 
the  same   Government  agency  and   I  knew 
him.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee.  In  all  these  years 
when  I  have  successively  had  to  read  things 
about  myself  and  Alger  Hiss,  and  so  on.  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  maybe  I  ought  to 
have  a  cause  of  action  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment.   I  was  on  the  Yale  law  faculty. 
The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed. 
Mr.  FORTAS.  Thank  you. 
In  1933  I  got  my  degree  at  the  Yale  Law 
School,  and  the  same  year  I  was  elected  to 
the  faculty.     That  was  the  summer  of  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Deal.    One  of  my  pro- 
fessors.  Prof.    Wesley    Sturgess,   who   subse- 
quently became  dean  of  the  law  school,  was 
called  down  to  Washington  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture   to  do  some   work   on 
sugar,  and  he  asked  me  to  come  down  for 
the  summer,  and  I  came  down  for  the  sum- 
mer and  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there   were   these   people,  and   I  was   a   boy 
fresh  out  of  Tennessee  3  years  before  I  got 
my  degree,  and  I  came  down  here  as  a  result 
of    Professor     Sturgess'     invitation,     and     I 
worked  that  summer  and  then  the  following 
Christmas  holiday  and  so  on,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  they  were  present. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  not  a  constant 

associate  of  that 

Mr.  FoRTAS.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  not  a  constant 
associate  of  Alger  Hiss  as  has  been  charged? 
Mr.  Fortas.  Oh,  no,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  you  represented  Mr. 
Owen  Lattimore. 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lattimore  is  now  in 
Britain  I  understand. 
Mr.  Fortas.  I  think  so. 


The  Chairman.  When  Is  the  last  time  you 
heard  from  Mr.  Lattimore? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  believe  that  some  months 
ago  he  was  in  Washington,  he  and  his  wife 
came  into  the  office  to  say  hello,  and  that 
was  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Lattimore  contact 
you  to  get  the  State  Department  to  validate 
his  passport  for  travel  to  China? 

Mr.  Fortas.  One  of  my  partners,  I  think 
Mr.  Rogers  handled  that  several  years  ago. 
Is  that  what  you  are  talking  about? 
The  Chairman.  No,  sir.     Last  year. 
Mr.  Fortas.  It  may  have  been  last  year. 
I  did  not  myself  handle  It. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  know  Wal- 
ter Alvin  Wless? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Of  New  York? 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes.  sir;  I  know  him  slightly. 
He  was  again  someone  who  consulted  my 
firm  professionally.  I  believe  he  Is  quite  a 
wealthy  man.  He  had  some  professional 
problem.  He  consulted  my  firm.  Another 
one  of  my  partners  handled  the  matter.  I 
did  not.  It  was  an  estate  matter,  as  I  re- 
member. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  It  is  nothing  wrong 
in  the  association.  What  about  Isadore 
Needleman? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  do  not  know  him  at  all, 
sir. 
The  Chairman.  Arthur  Robert  Kanowltz? 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes.  sir.  Dr.  Kanowltz  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  the  covm- 
try  in  the  space  field.  I  believe  he  is  con- 
nected with  ADCO  In  their  space  work, 
and  he  did  come  to  us  a  good  many  years 
ago  with  respect  to  a  clearance  problem, 
and  that  was  handled  by  my  distinguished 
partner  Paul  Porter,  who  is  here  today. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  believe  that  the 
record  shows  that  you  and  Mr.  Porter  told 
him   to   make   full    disclosure   to    the   U.S. 

Government 

Mr.  Fortas.  That  Is  correct. 
The  Chairman.  Or  you  would  not  repre- 
resent  him.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fortas.  We  told  him  to  make  full  dis- 
closure and  worked  on  him  and  viewed  the 
situation  with  him,  took  him  over  and  he 
did  It. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  did  make  full  dis- 
closure or  your  firm  would  not  represent 
him? 

Mr.  Fortas.  That  Is  correct,  sir;  yes,  sir. 
That  has  been  our  general  position. 
The  Chairman.  That  Is  all. 
Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Fortas,  I  am  one 
of  those,  maybe  only  a  few,  a  little  con- 
cerned about  conditions  that  prevail  in  this 
country  today  with  respect  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Portas.  I  share  that  view,  sir. 
Senator  McClellan.  I  may  premise  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  the  question  I  am  about 
to  ask  you,  with  this  statement.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  continue  the  course 
and  path  we  are  traveling  now  and  preserve 
civilized  society  in  this  country.  Lawless- 
ness and  chaos  will  take  over.  I  think  there 
Is  a  very  heavy  responsibility  on  the  courts, 
and  I  think  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  in 
court  decisions  In  the  other  direction  to 
where  today  It  favors  the  criminal  rather 
than  protects  society  In  some  Instances. 
I  think  that  trend  Is  noticeable.  I  think  It 
Is  a  trend  that  must  be  corrected. 

I  make  these  statements  to  you  as  a  matter 
of  opinion,  before  I  ask  this  question,  and 
I  am  not  sure  you  are  prepared  to  answer 
It  today. 

First,  I  will  ask  If  you  are  familiar  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  and  their  contents 
between  Judge  Bazelon,  I  believe  is  his 
name,  and  the  Attorney  General  which  were 
published? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  have  seen  those  letters  some 
time  ago;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  are  familiar  with 
them? 


Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  think  they  present  a 
markedly  contrasting.  If  complete,  philos- 
ophy and  viewpoint  with  respect  to  law  en- 
forcement. I  am  going  to  give  you  the  op. 
portunlty.  If  you  care,  to  make  comments 
about  them,  about  what  Is  Involved  in  that 
Issue.  You  may  do  It  voluntarily  or  what- 
ever you  wish  to  say  about  It. 

I  may  say  this  to  you.  I  would  have  some 
difficulty  voting  to  confirm  a  nominee  for  a 
Judicial  position  who  expressed  a  viewpoint 
of  only  one  of  them.  You  be  your  own 
Judge. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Senator,  I  was  sent  a  copy  of 
those  two  letters.  I  was  deeply  distressed 
when  I  read  the  letters.  I  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed because  I  think  that  if  I  may  say 
so  the  letters  are  unfortunately  phrased.  I 
think  that  the  letters  are  couched  in  lan- 
guage which  tends,  unhappily,  to  precipitate 
controversy  which  I  am  sure  that  neither  the 
distinguished  Attorney  General  nor  Judge 
Bazelon  desires. 

The  substantive  question  that  they  raise 
is  a  question  of  the  greatest  Importance  and 
the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  a  question  that 
has  not  yet  been  settled  by  the  courts.  It 
Is  a  question  of  the  extent  of  interrogation 
of  persons  who  are  arrested  or  even  prior  to 
arrest  under  investigation  for  crime. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
one  of  the  most  Important  problems  that 
we  have  In  criminal  Jurisdiction  and 
procedure. 

The  occasion  for  the  letters,  as  you  know. 
Senator  McClellan.  was  a  draft  published 
by  the  American  Law  Institute.     I  regiet  to 
say  that  I  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  study  that  draft.     I  really  hope  that  views 
of  these  two  very  distinguished  and  very  fine 
men,  the  Attorney  General  and  Judge  Baze- 
lon, are  not  as  far  apart  as  the  wording  of 
these  letters  would  make  It  appear,  and  I, 
myself,  think  I  can  say  without  Impropriety 
I  know  that  nominees  for  the  Supreme  Court 
here  in  the  past  have  expressed  great  diffi- 
dence in  speaking  about  matters  that  may 
possibly  come  before  the  Court,  and  I  appre- 
ciate that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  breach  that 
rvile,  but  I  may  say  that  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
the  past  before  I  was  nominated  for  the  high 
position   which    Is   that   I   believe   that   an 
adequate  opportunity  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  to  Interrogate  persons  who  are  accused 
of   crime   or   who   are  suspected   that   they 
might  have  been  Involved  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  law  enforcement.    At  the  same  time 
I  recognize  that  there  comes  a  point  at  which 
such   persons   should   be   brought   before  a 
Judicial  officer,  such  as  a  magistrate,  for  the 
purpose    of    ascertaining    whether    there   is 
probable  cause   for   their  continued  deten- 
tion, and  the  great  difficulty,  the  great  prob- 
lem, which  I  confess  I  would  not  be  able  to 
suggest  a  solution  to,  the  great  problem  is 
where  to  draw  that  line  and,  as  you  know. 
Senator,  because  this  is  a  field  with  which 
you   are   very   much   concerned,   there   is  a 
great  debate  raging  right  now  in  all  profes- 
sional circles  and  In  the  law  schools,  and  sc 
forth,   as   to  where  that  line  ought  to  be 
drawn,  and  it  is  a  problem  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  If,  and  I  hope  to  gain  much 
more  wisdom  and  hear  many  more  opinions 
of  lawyers  and  Judges  and  police  officers  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  conclusion.    I  am  far  from 
it  right  now. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  agree  that  it 
Is  probably  one  of  the  most  vital  Issues  fac- 
ing our  courts  today  with  respect  to  law  en- 
forcement? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  certainly  do,  and  I  think  I 
said  that.  Senator.  I  certainly  do.  It  is  a 
critical  issue. 

Senator  McClellan.  However  It  may  be  re- 
solved may  have  a  comparable  Impact  upon 
the  security  of  society. 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
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Senator  McClellan.  You  recognize  it  along 
with  the  rights  of  Individuals.  I  mean  It  Is 
in  that  delicate  area. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir;  I  fully  agree  with  that, 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Now,  one  other  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  trying  to  press  you.  I  do 
not  think  maybe  a  nominee  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  court  decision  In  his  testi- 
mony here.  That  is  not  the  point.  But  I 
could  not  refrain  from  bringing  this  Issue  to 
light  at  this  time  and  let  you  make  some 
comment  on  it  because  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  Important  things  you  are  going  to 
have  to  help  resolve  as  a  member  of  that 
Court. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  I  think  that  Is 
one  of  the  questions. 

Mr.  Fortas.  And  I  can  only  pray  to  Heaven 
that  I  have  or  will  acquire  the  wisdom  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  good  resolution  of  It,  Senator. 

Senator  McClellan.  Only  one  other  ques- 
tion. 

Out  of  your  broad  experience  and  your 
recognition  of  the  acuteness,  the  crlticalness 
of  this  problem  and  issue,  would  you  say  that 
legislation  might  be  appropriate  In  this  field, 
that  some  legislation  by  the  Congress  might 
be  helpful  in  resolving  it,  or  are  you  prepared 
to  comment  about  that? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  Senator.  I  think  I  can 
answer  it  this  way. 

Just  what  are  the  constitutional  limits  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  But  within  the  con- 
stitutional limits  I  would  think  that  this  Is 
an  appropriate  matter  for  legislation;  yes, 
sir.  But  Just  where  the  Constitution,  where 
the  power  of  the  Congress  and  the  impact  of 
the  Constitution  hit  on  this  particular  prob- 
lem Is  a  very  difficult  question  and  I  do  not 
even  have  an  idea  on  it. 

Senator  McClellan.  Without  trying  to 
identify  or  define  the  legislation,  Its  provi- 
sions or  terms,  as  you  approach,  possibly,  as 
anticipated  here,  as  you  approach  these  re- 
sponsibilities that  will  rest  upon  you  along 
with  your  colleagues  on  the  Court  to  resolve 
this  problem,  I  Just  wondered  if  we  adopt 
legislation  In  this  field,  the  Congress  might 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution 
enact  some  legislation  that  would  be  helpful 
toward  resolving  It. 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  beg  pardon.  Senator.  Do  you 
mean  do  I  have  any  specific  Ideas? 

Senator  McClellan.  No;  I  did  not  mean 
necessarily  that  you  recommend  specific  leg- 
islation. I  will  put  it  this  way.  Do  you  agree 
that  it  is  of  that  moment,  of  that  importance 
and  grave  concern,  that  It  is  quite  probable 
that  Congress  can  be  helpful  if  It  will  study 
its  opportunities  and  possibilities  and  Its 
duty  with  respect  to  legislating  In  this  field? 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  Senator;  with  the  same 
reservation  that  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  sug- 
gest, I  cannot  voUinteer  any  ideas  even  as 
to  the  precise  point  at  which  the  legislative 
power  Is  exhausted  on  this  subject. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  would  not  expect 
you  to  try  to  say.  I  am  not  even  trying  to 
say  at  the  moment  Just  what  legislation  is 
needed.  I  am  talking  about  the  broad  area. 
I  think  it  Is  urgent  that  this  trend  that  I 
referred  to  be  reversed.  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
perative, more  than  urgent,  I  think  it  is  Im- 
perative, and  I  think  there  is  possibly  a  dual 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
court  and  without  specifying  or  trying  to 
define  Just  what  should  be  done  in  the  sense 
we  ought  to  have  a  law  to  do  this  or  do  that, 
I  think  it  is  of  that  urgency  that  the  Congress 
and  the  court  who  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility in  this  field,  shall  with  all  diligence 
proceed  to  try  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  completely   agree,   Senator, 
completely. 
Senator  McClellan.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time. 
Does  anyone  else  have  any? 
Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Scott. 


Senator  Scott.  May  I  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Fortas,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
what  Senator  McClellan  has  said  regarding 
the  concern  about  the  whole  crime  situation 
and  the  exchange  of  correspondence,  and  I 
do  not  ask  you,  obviously,  to  comment  on 
the  somewhat  varied  point  of  views  expressed. 
I  respect  both  gentlemen.  I  know  them 
both. 

I  happen  to  find  myself  In  agreement  with 
the  Attorney  General. 

What  does  greatly  concern  me  Is  the  Im- 
plication of  Judge  Bazelon's  letters.  If  that 
kind  of  thinking  enters  Into  the  circuits' 
reasoning  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  It 
seems  to  me  there  will  be  considerable  dan- 
ger, if  I  read  the  right  Implication  into  his 
letters,  because  he  seems  to  be  saying  some- 
thing about  compensatory  equality,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  he  seems  to  be  saying 
that  because  crime  Involves  primarily  the 
poor,  therefore,  the  court  has  the  responsi- 
bility as  a  sort  of  equalizer  and  that  equality 
Is  that  which  Is  being  fought  for  and  that 
person  who  is  poor  ought  somehow,  because 
he  is  poor,  to  have  thrown  into  the  balance 
of  the  judicial  scales  something  in  his  favor 
as  against  the  State  or  the  people  so  as  to 
equalize  his  unfortunate  condition. 

But  crimes,  as  the  Attorney  General 
pointed  out,  is  one  of  the  awful  concomi- 
tants of  poverty,  and  this  being  so,  the  so- 
ciety to  be  protected  includes  the  poor  people 
who  surround  the  poor  man  who  is  accused 
of  crime,  but  the  purpose  of  the  laws  Is  for 
the  protection  of  society  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  himself,  and  if  we  find  creeping 
into  our  doctrine  a  belief  that  because  some- 
one is  disadvantaged  vis-a-vis  society  gen- 
erally or  vis-a-vis  even  his  own  neighborhood 
that  somehow  the  court  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  State  as  one  of  the  weights  and 
dropping  it  In  the  scales  on  his  side  and 
weighing  the  scales  against  society  in  order 
that  in  this  way  a  compensation  can  be  given 
to  him  because  of  the  fact  that  being  poor 
and  having  less  advantages  he  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  Involved  in  crime. 

To  my  mind,  that  Is  a  dangerous  philos- 
ophy, and  it  hits  most  severely  against  the 
people  whom  it  assumes  to  protect,  those 
who  live  in  the  closest  society  with  the  per- 
son accused  of  crime. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  feel  free  to 
comment  philosophically  on  that,  but  I 
think  it  Is  one  of  the  things  which  make 
people  a  little  more  likely  to  commit  a  crime 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terpret or  comment  on  Judge  Bazelon's  letter 
or  on  the  Attorney  General's  letter.  I  do 
want  to  say  this,  if  I  may,  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  your  committee  getting  as  much 
of  an  impression  of  me  from  what  I  am  as 
possible.    I  do  want  to  say  this: 

I  could  never  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
because  a  man  is  poor  the  scales  of  Justice 
should  be  weighted  in  his  favor.  I  could 
never  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  rich  the  scales  of  Justice 
should  be  weighted  in  his  favor.  But  I  do 
profoundly  believe  and  I  want  to  make  this 
clear  that  I  believe  that  because  a  man  is 
poor  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  counsel  and  of  the  wherewithal, 
the  facilities  to  make  his  defense  in  our 
courts  of  law.  But  I  would  utterly  reject 
any  suggestion  that  the  scales  of  Justice 
should  be  weighted  by  one  ounce  or  a  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce  in  his  favor  because  he  Is 
poor. 

Senator  Scott.  Either  for  the  poor  or  for 
the  rich. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Exactly,  sir. 
Senator  Scott.  And  as  to  the  right  of  coun- 
sel and  as  to  what  you  said  I  could  not  agree 
with  you  more,  but  I  did  want  to  get  this  sort 
of  creeping  theory  of  some  sort  of  compensa- 
tory equality  whereby  society  makes  up  to  a 
person  in  his  treatment  of  him  the  Ills  which 


long-existing    conditions    In    society    have 
wrought  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Justice  is  not  like  the  progres- 
sive income  tax. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senatcw  Mc- 
Clellan, will  you  yield  for  a  question  on  this 
point? 

Senator  McClellan.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.    The  chairman  has  returned. 

Senator  Javits.  I  have  one  question. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Fortas,  do  you  believe, 
however — I  heard  your  testimony,  and  I  flnd 
myself  most  sympathetic  to  it — do  you  be- 
lieve, however,  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  is 
entitled  to  counsel  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  any  criminal  proceedings  and 
that  criminal  proceedings  are  not  a  game  of 
the  police  holding  counsel  at  the  door  while 
they  get  a  confession  and  then  letting  him  in 
the  door? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  believe  that.  Senator,  but  I 
would  have  to  hasten  to  say  in  order  that  I 
should  not  be  misunderstood  that  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  earliest  possible  moment 
is  an  extremely  difficult  and  complex  one. 
That  is  to  say  It  obviously  is  not  when  a  man 
Is  stopped  on  the  street  and  the  policeman 
wants  to  ask  him  a  question,  it  obviously  Is 
not  there  and,  on  the  other  hand,  It  obviously 
Is  not  the  other  extreme  Just  after  he  has 
been  convicted  and  when  he  comes  up  for 
sentencing.  It  Is  somewhere  In  there  and 
that,  again,  to  my  mind  is  the  second  most 
difficult  problem  with  which  the  law,  the 
lawyers,  the  bar  association,  and  the  law 
schools  are  now  struggling  painfully,  and  I 
again  hope  that  from  this  great  effort  there 
will  come  forth  a  restilt  which  is  good  for 
the  protection  of  society  and  which  Is  good 
in  terms  of  the  protection  of  the  Individual. 

Senator  Javits.  May  I  say  that  having  been 
an  attorney  general  concerned  with  law  en- 
forcement I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  In 
this,  and  I  like  the  fact  that  you  are  not  giv- 
ing an  opinion  now,  that  you  are  going  to 
hear  the  arguments  and  consider  the  situa- 
tion In  a  dynamic  way  because  it  Is  a  dy- 
namic situation  and  try  to  come  to  a  Judg- 
ment which  will  be  fair,  but  you  do  agree,  do 
you  not,  that  we  should  try  to  see  that 
counsel  is  available  to  defendants  no  matter 
how  indigent  and  that  this  is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  government  to  make  them  available. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Senator,  my  record  on  that  I 
think  speaks  for  Itself.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
blood  in  that  particular  cause. 

Senator  Javtts.  I  mean  that  still  Is  not  a 
reply.     You  do  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  Indeed;  yes,  -indeed. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ervin? 

Senator  Ervin.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Dodd? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  I  am  prejudiced.  I 
will  not  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Thank,  you.  Senator,  very 
much,  for  yoior  fine  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hart? 

Senator  Hart.  I  have  no  questions  except 
to  indicate  that  I  think  the  nomination  Is 
an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Hart.  And  If  Abe  Fortas  has  fooled 
America  over  these  years  we  ought  to  quit, 
we  are  wrong  on  everything,  and  we  are  defi- 
nitely wrong  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Long? 

Senator  Long  of  Missouri.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  No 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hruska? 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Portas,  pursuing  the 
subject  that  was  originally  broached  by  Sena- 
tor McClellan  and  then  added  to  by  my 
other  colleague,  this  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  trend  to  which  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan has  referred.    It  is  a  trend  toward 
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an  Ideal,  theoretical  and  legalistic.  This  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  the  Individual  charged 
with  crime  has  been  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  other  underlying  purposes  and  the  values 
sought  to  be  achieved  in  the  criminal  process. 
When  such  a  trend  goes  to  a  point  where  it 
clashes  with  the  rights  and  the  safety  and 
the  well-being  of  society  at  large  as  well  as 
with  the  individual  victims  and  potential 
victims  of  those  who  are  charged  with  crime, 
that  Is  where  we  find  two  propositions  which 
must  be  balanced.  In  recent  years  the  scene 
has  been  heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
man  charged  with  crime,  many  times  to  the 
excltLslon  of  the  competing  interests  of  so- 
ciety. 

All  of  us.  I  think,  who  have  spent  any  time 
studying  this  question  know  the  difHculties 
which  arise  when  specific  cases  are  considered 
in  this  context.  You  put  it  so  well  when  you 
referred  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
earliest  moment  at  which  the  prisoner  of  the 
man  accxised  of  crime  is  entitled  to  certain 
rights. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  followed  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  your  answers  and 
your  discussion.  I  found  particular  comfort 
la  your  statement  that  you  would  hope  to 
gain  further  wisdom  in  the  consideration  of 

specific  items  and  specific  cases 

Mr.  PoRTAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  From  the  briefs  and  from 
the  facts  and  from  the  police  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  so  on. 

I  would  ask  whether  or  not  the  statement 
I  made  with  reference  to^he  requirement 
that  these  interests  be  balanced  when  they 
clash  comports  with  your  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  this  area. 
Mr.  FORTAS.  Precisely.  Senator.  I  think 
what  is  happening  in  this  field  Is  that  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  as  so  often  happens  in  our 
society  to  achieve  a  new  kind  of  equilibrium, 
and  that  is  what  Is  going  on  now.  and  if  it  Is 
weighted  too  hea\ily  on  one  side  or  the  other 
the  results  can  be  extremely  harmful,  and 
Senator  JAvrrs  complimented  me  by  infer- 
ence a  moment  ago  by  saying  that  he  was 
glad  that  I  did  not  say — did  not  take  a  posi- 
tion on  this.  I  have  to  confess.  Senator,  that 
I  do  not  have  a  position  on  this  except  that 
I  have  studied  It  and  considered  it,  and  I  re- 
gard It  as  exceedingly  difficult,  and  what 
Senator  Hruska  said  is.  In  my  opinion,  the 
right  way  to  go  about  It;  that  is  to  say,  to 
take  it  up  in  terms  of  specific  issues  pre- 
sented In  specific  cases. 

Senator  Hruska.  This  committee,  and  par- 
ticularly one  subcommitee,  had  occasion  to 
go  in  depth  into  the  theory  and  the  concepts 
of  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  when  we  considered 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  FoRTAS.  I  know  you  did.  Senator,  and 
I  know  the  wonderful  work  you  did  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  the  aid  and  comfort  you  gave  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  with  your  sage  coun- 
sel and  your  ad/lce  in  applying  that  principle 

to  legislation  that  had  to  be  drawn 

Mr.  FoRTAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska  (continuing).  And  spe- 
cific procedures  that  had  to  be  prescribed.  It 
was  far  different  than  dealing  in  generalities. 
We  had  to  get  down  in  words  those  speciflca 
which  can  occasionally  rise  to  haunt  you  at 
a  later  date. 
Mr.  FoRTAS.  That  Is  correct.  Senator. 
Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Fortas,  there  are 
some  other  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  you. 
Some  of  them  are  the  product  of  my  own 
mind:  some  are  questions  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  put  to  you  and  in  deference  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  I  will  do  so. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed extensively  both  In  the  press  and 
otherwise.  Is  your  representation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  oil  refining 
company  case.  It  was  the  Phillips,  was  It? 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Hruska.  Phillips? 


Mr.  Fortas.  Phillips  refinery  or  oil  com- 
pany.    I  forget  which. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  the  fact  that  there 
was  awarded  to  a  company  certain  privileges 
In  the  field  of  the  refining  and  importing  of 
oil  and  petroleum  products  into  the  United 
States  which  no  other  company  had.  Would 
you  care  to  give  us  a  brief  account  of  the 
nature  of  that  suit  and  any  other  comments 
you  might  want  to  make  on  it? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  should.  Indeed,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity.  Senator. 

No.  1,  we  have  been  counsels  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  before  that 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  for  well  over 
15  years. 

No.  2,  we  had  nothing  whatsoever — noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Phillips  Re- 
finlng-Puerto  Rico  matter  until  after  Sec- 
retary Udall  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  recommend  to  the  President  that  the  oil 
quotas  be  revised  so  as  to  permit  Phillips 
to  locate  a  petrochemical  plant  In  Puerto 
Rico.  My  firm  was  not  consulted.  We  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that,  directly 
or  indirectly.  That  was  handled  entirely  by 
officials  of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
with  the  Phillips  people. 

Now,  item  3,  I,  personally,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that  matter  at  any 
time.  The  only  Involvement  of  my  firm  was 
as  follows:  After  Secretary  Udall  announced 
his  decision,  one  of  my  young  partners,  John 
Rldgley,  was  called  in  by  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  work  with  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contract  negotiations  with 
Phillips. 

Item  No.  4,  I  have  never  at  any  time  made 
representation  about  this  matter  to  Secre- 
tary Udall,  anybody  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, anybody  at  the  White  House,  anybody 
in  the  U.S.  Government.  I  have  never  at- 
tended a  conference  on  the  matter.  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  It. 

And  that  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
story. 

Senator  Hruska.  It  is  a  forthright  state- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  you  responded  as 
you  have. 

There  is  another  subect  which  has  formed 
the  basis  for  much  speculation  and  many 
comments.  It  deals  with  efiforts  allegedly 
made  by  you  to  get  a  suppression  of  the  news 
with  reference  to  the  Walter  Jenkins  case 
last  fall.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on 
that  subject,  sir? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  comment  on 
that. 

There  came  a  day,  a  morning  when  I  was 
In  my  office,  and  I  got  a  telephone  call  from 
Walter  Jenkins,  whom  I  greatly  admired  as  a 
dedicated,  selfiess  servant  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Jenkins  told  me  that  he  was  in  great 
trouble.  I  think  I  can  remember  it.  He  said, 
"I  am  in  terrible  trouble.  I  have  to  see  you." 
I  said.  "Walter,  come  on  over  to  my  office.  Be 
glad  to  see  you."  He  said.  "No;  I  want  to 
see  you  at  home." 

Now.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  my  house 
and  Walter  came  there.  He  was  extremely 
distraught.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  as  dis- 
traught as  he  was  at  that  time.  I  took  him 
up  to  the  second  floor  of  my  house,  to  my 
study,  and  I  sat  him  down  and  I  did  not 
know  what  this  was  about,  and  I  asked  him 
If  he  had  had  breakfast  and  he  said  "No." 
and  I  said,  "Could  I  get  you  some?"  He  said, 
"No." 

And  I  said.  "Let  me  get  you  some  coffee 
anyway."  And  I  got  some  coffee  for  him. 
And  he  then  told  me,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  convey  this  aa  it  actually  happened,  told 
me  in  an  extremely  distraught  way  that  he 
had  been  told  by  somebody  on  the  White 
House  staff  that  a  call  had  come  In  from  a 
newspaperman  saying  that  he  had  been 
arre.=;ted  about  a  week  ago.  a  week  prior  to 
the  time  that  he  came  to  my  house,  and  I 
said.  "Well,  Walter,  you  have  been  In  the 
kitchen  before  and  no  point  In  getting  dis- 


turbed about  this;  what  Is  it?  What  Is  the 
charge  specifically  and  Is  It  true  or  Is  It  not." 
I  did  not  get  an  answer  from  him.  The 
man  could  not  at  that  moment  put  one  word 
consecutively  after  the  other.  And  I  fovmd 
out  the  name  of  his  doctor  from  him  and  I 
called  his  doctor  and  I  asked  his  doctor  to 
come  over. 

I  think  It  was  after  the  doctor  was  over 
that  I  then  asked  Walter  where  his  wife  was, 
If  I  could  call  her  and  tell  her  that  he  was 
sick,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know,  and  I  tried 
various  ways  to  reach  his  wife,  and  I  could 
not  reach  her. 

The  doctor  came  over  and  told  me  that 
this  man  was  In  the  midst  of  a  complete 
breakdown  and  that  he  wanted  to  take  him 
to  the  hospital  and,  remember,  gentlemen, 
that  at  that  time  I  still  did  not  know  whether 
this  horrible  story  had  any  relationship  to 
fact  or  whether  It  was  Just  some  absolutely 
scurrllovis  accusation. 

But  Walter  had  told  me  that  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  was  about  to  publish  this. 
I  was  desperately  concerned,  of  course.  I  was 
desperately  concerned  for  this  man's  wife  and 
for  his  six  children. 

The  doctor  took  Walter  off  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  then  went  to  the  Evening  Star.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  It  at  all.  I  am  glad  of  It. 
I  am  proud  of  it.  I  had  a  meeting  with  the 
folks  there,  and  I  told  them  precisely  what 
the  situation  was.  I  said:  "I  do  not  know,  I 
cannot  find  out  from  this  man  whether  the 
story  that  you  have  has  any  foundation  in 
fact,  or  whether  It  Is  the  kind  of  desperate 
thing  that  sometimes  happens  in  Washing- 
ton." And  I  did  ask  them  to  hold  up  the 
story  until  it  could  be  checked  out  and  until 
we  could  locate  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  at  least 
prepare  her  and  have  her  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  that. 

I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  Evening 
Star  and  the  Washington  papers  do  not  ordi- 
narily publish  Information  about  incidents 
of  this  kind.  They  do  not,  and  that  perhaps 
a  man  in  public  office  has  to  resign  himself 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  special  case  and  that 
stories  of  this  sort  are  publishable  about  him, 
but  that  they  should  at  least  give  us  time 
to  find  out  and  be  able  to  present  them  with 
a  story  with  Walter's  side  of  the  story  and  at 
least  give  us  time  to  communicate  with  his 
wife. 

I  shall  always  honor  these  men  at  the 
Star.  They  had  a  scoop.  I  shall  always  hon- 
or them.  I  shall  always  as  a  human  being 
feel  grateful  to  them  because  they  said  they 
would  withhold  it,  and  they  told  me  that 
the  other  papers  might  have  it.  the  story. 
There  was  nothing  that  I  could  do  for  Walter 
except  perhaps  give  him  a  little  time  so  that 
the  doctor  could  get  him  In  shape  so  that 
he  could  tell  us  what  actually  happened 
and  BO  we  could  get  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

And  I  went  to  the  other  papers  with  a 
similar  request. 

And  that  is  the  Walter  Jenkins  story. 
Senator   Hruska.  The   fact,   however,  was 
that  there  was  on  the  police  blotter  a  record 
by  that  time,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  did  not  know  it,  sir. 
Senator  Hruska.  You  did  not? 
Mr.  Fortas.  I  did  not.  of  course,  no  sir,  the 
incident  happened  a  week  ago.  It  was 
amazing  there  was  a  week's  lapse  between 
the  time  of  the  incident  and  the  time  of 
the  Jenkins  call  to  me.  the  time  the  news- 
papers had  the  story. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now.  there  is  another 
general  proposition  that  has  also  been  widely 
discussed.  Through  the  years  you  have 
formed  a  very  close  friendship  and  relation- 
ship with  our  President,  which  is  not  merely 
personal  and  social,  it  has  also  Involved 
professional,  business,  and  political  dealings 
including  many  personal  transactions  with 
the  President's  own  estate,  and  so  on.  In 
the  President  we  not  only  have  a  man  whom 
you  have  represented  and  from  whom  you 


have  apparently  great  affection  and  respect; 
we  also  have  a  man  In  the  political  world 
who  is  espotislng  a  particular  kind  ot  politi- 
cal and  legislative  program.  And  doing  quite 
well  at  It  m  the  last  6  months,  I  might  add. 
I  presiune  In  due  time  various  aspects 
of  this  administration's  program  will  wind 
up  before  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  asked  me  to  ask  this  question,  Is  there 
anything  In  your  relationship  with  the 
President  that  would  militate  In  anyway 
against  your  being  able  to  sit  on  that  bench 
and  pass  Judgment  on  cases  that  come  along 
and  thus  would  affect  your  ability  to  func- 
tion In  true  Judicial  fashion  and  tradition? 
Mr.  Fortas.  The  short  answer  to  that.  Sen- 
ator. Is  absolutely  not.  but  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  two 
things  that  have  been  vastly  exaggerated 
with  respect  to  me. 

One  is  the  extent  to  which  I  am  a  Presi- 
dential adviser,  and  the  other  is  the  extent 
to  which  I  am  a  proficient  violinist.  I  am 
a  very  poor  violinist  but  very  enthusiastic, 
and  my  relationship  with  the  President  has 
been  exaggerated  out  of  all  connection  with 
reality. 

The  odd  thing  about  It  Is  every  time  I  have 
said  that  to  people  and  to  the  press  they 
think  that  this  fellow  Fortas  must  be  very 
close  to  the  President  because  he  says  this 
exaggeration  and  there  is  no  way  to  catch 
up  with  this.  But  the  President — I  value 
hlghl.  my  long  friendship  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  no  pos- 
sibility that  that  relationship  could  In  any 
way  enter  into  any  Judgment  that  I  might 
make. 

You  know.  Senator.  I  did  not  want  any 
public  position,  and  I  made  that  clear  to 
him.  I  did  not  want  it  for  a  great  many 
reasons.  I  revere  the  courts.  I  have  like  all 
lawyers  always  entertained  a  hope  that  some- 
day despite  the  amount  of  modesty,  that 
someday  that  opportunity  to  serve  there 
would  come  to  me.  But  I  am  very  distressed 
at  any  suggestion  or  idea  that  any  relation- 
ship that  I  might  have  with  the  President 
would  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  discharge  of 
my  functions  In  the  Court.  It  could  not  be. 
Senator  Hruska.  I  asked  that  question  not 
only  because  I  was  requested  to  do  so  but 
also  because  historically  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions to  which  the  Senate  has  addressed 
Itself  concerning  appointments  of  this  kind 
has  been  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est. As  I  remember  It.  about  30  years  ago 
a  confirmation  by  the  Senate  was  denied  be- 
cause of  the  business  Interest  and  the  pro- 
fessional allnement  that  the  nominee  had 
with  a  certain  business  firm  which  was  very 
much  involved  In  the  antitrust  laws  at  that 
time.  Conflict  of  Interest  can  assume  many 
forms,  and  your  relationship  with  the  Presi- 
dent is  one  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. It  is  for  that  reasqn  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  have  no  business  relations 
with  the  President  or  his  family  whatsoever. 
The  extent  of  legal  assistance  that  I  have 
furnished  has  been  again  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion.  It  began,  Senator,  many  years 
ago.  shortly  after  I  left  Government,  and 
then  Mr.  Johnson's  then-lawyer  was  Alvln 
Wlrtz.  who  had  been  my  predecessor,  one  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  and  he 
was  a  lawyer,  too.  with  Mr.  Johnson  and 
family,  and  the  problem  came  up  and  he 
called  me  In  and  usually  that  is  the  way  It 
has  happened,  that  other  lawyers  have  called 
me  In.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  work  of  that  sort. 
Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much,  for 
your  patience  In  answering  my  questions. 
Mr.  Fortas.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Hruska.  And  thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Pong.  Mr.  Fortas,  Mr.  Callas  this 
morning  charged  that  you  brought  Dr.  Dodd 
to  the  committee  room  and  passed  her  off 
as  an  ex-CommunlBt  when  you  knew  she 


was  then  a  Communist.    Would  you  like  to 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Senator,  that  Is  absolutely  In- 
conceivable to  me.  In  the  first  place  I  can- 
not conceive  of  misrepresenting  whether  Dr. 
Dodd  or  any  other  witness  was  or  was  not 
a  Communist.  I  can't  Imsiglne  that  hap- 
pening. In  the  second  place,  I  have  never 
In  my  entire  career,  and  It  has  been  a  busy 
and  active  career.  It  has  never  been  sug- 
gested that  I  have  deviated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  standards,  and  I  hope  the 
highest  standards,  of  my  profession.  I  have 
never,  would  never,  could  never  misrepresent 
directly  or  by  Implication  anything  to  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  or  to  a  court — 
I  hope  to  anybody  else. 

Senator  Fong.  I  asked  you  the  question 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  answer  It. 
Mr.  Fortas.  I  appreciate  It,  sir. 
Senator  Fong.  Now  yesterday  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  had  a  very,  very  important  matter 
that  was  discussed  by  the  Senate,  the  ques- 
tion of  reapportionment. 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  As  you  know.  I  come  from 
a  small  State  with  a  population,  oh.  ap- 
proximately 600.000,  according  to  the  1960 
census,  and  there  are  approximately  15 
States  that  have  less  than  a  million  people, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the 
case  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  In  that  case 
the  Court  held  that  all  the  State  legislatures 
must  be  apportioned  according  to  one  man, 
one  vote. 

In  article  V  of  the  Constitution  it  says  as 
follows,  which  is  very  simple  language: 

"No   State   without    Its   consent   shall   be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 
And  amendment  17,  the  17th  amendment 
says: 

"Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State." 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  whether  these 
phrases  here  are  simple  enough  so  that  you 
can  give  me  an  answer  as  to  whether  the 
decision  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims  could  logically 
be  pushed  to  Its  conclusion  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  may  follow  the  de- 
cision of  Reynolds  v.  Sims? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Senator,  you  flatter  me.  I 
could  not.  I  could  not  give  you  an  opinion 
on  that. 

Senator  Fong.  May  I  ask  you,  are  these 
words  simple  enough  so  that  you  can  give 
me  an  answer  If  the  matter  of  reapportion- 
ment came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  not  reapportioned  according  to  the 
one-man.  one-vote  and  an  argument  was 
made  before  you  that  this  Is  violative  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  5th  amendment,  the 
14th  amendment  equal  protection  clause  and 
the  5th  amendment  due  process  clause,  and 
reading  these  very  simple  words  that  there 
shall  be  two  Senators  and  that  the  State  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  equal  representation  of 
Senators?  How  would  you  rule  In  a  case  like 
this? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Senator,  you  compliment  me 
very  much  by  assvmilng  that  I  have  an  opin- 
ion which  I  could  state  If  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
state  It.    I  do  not  have  an  opinion. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  these 
words  are  very  simple,  let  me  read  them  to 
you  again.  Article  V  says  that  no  State 
without  Its  consent  shall  be  deprived  of  Its 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  14th  amendment  or  the  5th  amend- 
ment can  abrogate  that? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Senator,  I  Just  have  to  repeat 
that  this  Is  a  kind  of  question  that  you  ob- 
viously have  studied  and  I  must  say  to  you 
that  I  would  equally  obviously  have  not 
studied  and  It  would  be  arrogant  on  my  part 
to  say  anything  about  It  except  that  I  have 
no  opinion. 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  feel  that  the  17th 
amendment  which  says  that  there  shall  be — 
the  U.S.  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators   from   each  State,   that   the    14th 


amendment  and  6th  amendment  can  super- 
sede that? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  regret  to  have  to  give  you 
the  same  answer. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  the 
question  concerning  electors  on  article  n 
which  states  as  follows : 

"Each  State  shall  appoint  In  such  manner     ^ 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct  a  num-     i 
her  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress." 

That  means  that  Hawaii  now  has  four 
Members  In  the  Congress;  we  are  entitled  to 
four  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 

Following  the  decision  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
we  could  easily  be  cut  down  to  one  vote  or 
at  most  two  votes.  And  every  State  that  has 
a  populatlcMi  of  less  than  3,800,000,  that 
means  that  34  States  of  the  Union,  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  less 
than  3,800,000,  and  so  therefore,  If  Reynolds 
V.  Sim.s  were  pushed  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
these  States  would  suffer  a  loss  In  senatorial 
representation  because  they  do  not  have 
3,800,000  In  each.  According  to  the  1960 
census  we  have  180  million  people  in  these 
United  States.  So  1  Senator  would  be  rep- 
resenting 1,800,000  people  and  2  Senators 
would  be  representing  3,600,000  people. 

Now,  this  matter  Is  very  Important  to  34 
States  of  the  Union  as  to  their  representa- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  to  their  strength 
In  the  electoral  college,  and  these  phrases 
here  in  the  Constitution  to  me  are  very 
simple,  that  could  be  understood  by  a  fifth 
grade  pupil. 

Now,  you  have  refused  to  give  me  an  an- 
swer on  the  grounds  you  have  not  studied  It. 
Now  I  ask  you  again  as  to  whether  the  very 
simple  language  In  article  II,  the  very  simple 
language  In  article  V,  the  very  simple  lan- 
guage In  the  17th  amendment  which  says 
very  definitely  that  you  cannot  take  away 
the  equal  representation  of  the  States  with- 
out a  consent,  that  the  electors  shall  be  equal 
for  the  number  of  representatives,  whether 
the  14th  amendment  or  the  5th  amendment, 
according  to  your  philosophical  or  political 
or  social  bent — social  economic  bent — 
with  regard,  because  the  matter  has  come  be- 
fore the  court  In  Hawaii  and  they  used  a 
socioeconomic  argvunent,  whether  that 
would  force  you  to  abrogate  these  phrases  in 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.    Fortas.  You    are    presenting   a    legal 
question.  Senator. 
Senator  Fong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fortas.  And  all  I  can  say  with 
apologies  to  you  Is  that  I  have  not  studied  it 
and  I  don't  have  an  opinion,  surmise,  or  a 
guess. 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  think 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  hope  you  forgive  me. 
Senator  Fong.  Do  you  think  these  words 
are  clear  enough? 
Mr.  Fortas.  Sir? 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  think  these  words 
are  clear  enough? 

Mr.  Fortas.  My  profession  Is  words. 
Senator  Fong.  Yes;  I  understajad  that. 
Mr.  Fortas.  And  I  have  the  greatest,  great- 
est respect  for  them  and  greatest  fear  of 
them,  and  there  are  very  few  words  that  are 
simple.  I  don't  want  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. Senator. 

Senator  Fong.  You  don't  want  to  answer 
It? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Because  it  would  be  Idle,  be- 
cause I  have  not  studied  It,  and  there  Is  no 

pKJlnt  In  my  giving  you  an 

Senator  Fong.  I  appreciate  your  position. 
Mr.  PoRTAS.  Uninformed  reaction. 
Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Ervin.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  give 
Senator  Pong  a  little  brief  on  that  subject 
which  disturbs  me  very  much.  I  will  do  so. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  says 
that  each  State  shall  be  represented  In  the 
Senate  by  two  Senators  and  no  State  without 
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Its  consent  can  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  rep- 
resentation In  the  Senate  appeared  In  the 
original  Constitution.  It  Is  a  fundamentel 
principle  of  law  In  the  Constitution  that  a 
new  susbequent  provision  of  law  or  subse- 
quent provision  of  the  Constitution  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  prior  provision  con- 
trols. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  In  striking  down  segregated 
schools  In  the  States,  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  clause  In  the  14th  amend- 
ment Invalidated  segregated  schools  In  the 
States.  That  was  held  In  the  case  of  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  Well, 
the  Court  also  had  before  It  the  same 
question  as  to  the  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  not  a  State,  therefore,  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  laws  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
did  not  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  hold  that 
equal  protection  of  laws  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  prohibited  the  segregated  schools 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  they  wrote, 
handed  down  the  opinion  In  the  case  of 
Boiling  v.  Sharp.  In  which  the  Chief  Jus- 
t;ce  said  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  which  does  apply  to  the 
Federal  Government  meant  the  same  thing 
on  that  aspect  of  the  case  as  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Now.  If  the  Court  meant  what  It  said  In 
that  case,  and  It  holds  to  that  consistently. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  pre- 
vent It  from  holding  that  since  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  amendment  applied 
to  the  Federal  Government  means  the  same 
thing  In  one  context  as  the  equal  protection 
of  laws  clause  in  the  14th  amendment,  then 
It  means  the  same  thing  In  another  con- 
text. When  the  Court  handed  down  Reyn- 
olds V.  Sims  and  these  other  reapportion- 
ment cases  It  said  that  the  14th  amendment 
controlled  because  It  was  later  In  point  of 
time  than  the  original  Constitution. 

And  I  do  not  know  why  the  Supreme  Court 
could  not  equally  say  that  since  they  held  In 
Boiling  v.  Sharp  that  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  5th  amendment,  which  applies  to  the 
Federal  Government,  meant  the  same  thing 
in  one  case  as  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  meant  that, 
therefore,  this  one-man,  one-vote  theory 
controls  the  Federal  Government  and  It  is  a 
violation  of  that  theory  to  allow  Hawaii  to 
have  the  same  number  of  Senators  as  New 
York  and,  therefore,  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theory  Is  going  to  require  a  reapportionment 
of  seats  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

You  can  do  it  with  the  greatest  of  logic. 

Senator  Fono.  We  have  34  States — may  I 
Interrupt  the  Senator  here?  We  have  34 
States  that  would  be  interested  in  this. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  in  that  case 
of  Boiling  v.  Sharp  the  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said: 

"In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  State  from  maintaining 
nicially  segregated  public  schools  It  would  be 
unthinkable  that  the  same  Constitution 
would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 

Government " 

and  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska, the  other  day  paraphrased  It  and  said 
by  using  this  decision  it  could  very  well  abro- 
gate the  very  specific  words  here  In  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  apportionment,  relative 
to  Senators  and  electors  from  the  States  by 
Just  paraphrasing  and  says  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  States  from  maintaining 
legislatures  unless  they  are  apportioned 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Constitution 
would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
GDvernment " 

Now.  this  la  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at, 
whether  you  feel  that  the  14th  and  6th 
amendments  will  abrogate  these  very  simple 


clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  has  been 
there  for  a  long,  long  time  and  whether  you 
feel  that  the  logical  extension  of  Reynolds  v. 
Sims  will  give  you  a  chance  to  knock  all  of 
us  out  from  the  Senate?  There  are  34  States 
that  are  Involved  In  this. 

Mr.  FoRTAs.  Well,  if  I  should,  which  I 
doubt,  but  if  I  should  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  does,  I  hope  I  will  not  avail  my- 
self of  that  privilege.  In  other  words,  Sen- 
ator. I  really  do  not,  my  Immediate  reaction 
to  this  Is  to  tell  you  that  as  a  matter  of 
hunch  in  the  way  I  feel  about  It,  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  sort  of  Inconceivable  to 
reach  such  a  result,  but  I  know  I  should  not 
say  that  and  primarily  I  should  not  say  It 
l>ecause  I  have  not  studied  the  question. 

Senator  Fono.  You  think  it  Is  Inconceiva- 
ble? 

Mr.  FoRTAS.  You  and  Senator  Ervin  have 
studied  It  and  discussed  It  here  with  a  way 
that  Is  of  great  Interest  to  me,  but  I  have 
not. 

Senator  Pong.  Did  I  get  you  to  say,  Mr. 
Fortas,  that  you  think  that  result  Is  incon- 
ceivable? 

Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  and  I  probably 

Senator  Fong.  In  fact,  that  is  all  I  wanted 
to  get  from  you. 

Senator  Ervin.  If  I  might  be  Just  as  pessi- 
mistic as  the  law  allows  me  to  be,  I  would 
say  It  was  also  Inconceivable  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  theory  would  be  espoused  by 
the  courts  In  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fortas.  You  have  a  difference  here. 
Senator  Ervin  pointed  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  explicit  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  general  provisions. 

Senator  Fong.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Here  you  have  explicit  provi- 
sions, but  I  really  would  beg  of  you  to  excuse 
me  from  further  discussion  of  this  be- 
cause  

Senator  Pong.  I  have  your  answer  already. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fortas.  It  is  really  in  the  area  of — so 
far  as  I  am  concerned — Just  casual  con- 
versation which  Is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do 
before  a  Senate  committee. 

Senator  Fong.  That  Is  all  I  want,  is  casual 
conversation. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  might  add,  more  danger- 
ous than  that,  though,  is  the  fact  that 
judges  can  take  the  due-process  clause  and 
make  It  mean  almost  anything  they  want 
It  to  mean.  I  think  the  Senators  here  learned 
that  they  do  that  on  many  occasions,  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Javits. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
known  Mr.  Fortas  for  at  least  20  years  as  a 
distinguished  and  able  lawyer,  and  I  have 
also  known  him  personally  and  socially  to 
a  modest  extent.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  shown,  in  all  the  years  I  have  known 
him,  every  qualification  to  be  a  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  so  I,  like  Senator 
DoDD.  am  a  little  prejudiced  by  virtue  of  past 
association  and  Icnowledge. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  ask  this  of  the 
witness. 

The  witnesses  who  have  testified  this 
morning  have  gone  Into  great  detail  about 
many  orgnnlzatlons.  mentioned  the  names  of 
many  people.  Like  Mr.  Fortas  and  others,  I. 
too.  have  been  the  butt  of  this  kind  of  thing 
In  one  form  or  another,  and  there  Is  always 
the  point  raised  after  a  hearing  of  this 
character  that  we  did  not  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion or  that  question  or  some  other  question 
or  about  this  individual  or  that  individual. 

Therefore,  I  would  respectfully  ask  the 
witness  whether  he  would  feel  it  entirely 
proper  for  me  to  ask  the  Chairs  consent  that 
the  witness  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  record  and  to  write  to  the  chairman 
a  letter  which  would  deal  with  any  aspect 
of  the  record  that  he  feels  he  would  like  to 


deal  with  Just  to  be  sure  that  the  record  Is 
absolutely  complete  for  all  posterity  and 
that  that  letter  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record?  Would  the  witness  feel  that  that 
was  a  constructive,  useful  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that, 
Senator.    Thank  you. 

Senator  Javits.  I  ask  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Make  the  motion. 

Senator  Javits.  I  ask  that  consent,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Javits  asks  con- 
sent. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

(Subsequently  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived : ) 

"Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter, 
"Washington,  D.C..  August  6, 1965. 
"Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
"Chairvian,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  which  your  committee  has  given 
me  to  comment  upon  the  record  of  hear- 
ing concerning  my  nomination  as  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

"Upon  reflection,  I  doubt  if  further  com- 
ment— in  addition  to  the  statements  that  I 
made  at  the  hearing — with  respect  to  the 
testimony  of  the  two  hostile  witnesses  who 
appeared  In  the  proceedings  would  serve  any 
purpose.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  It  is  not  merely  the  right  of  lawyers 
to  defend  unpopular  causes,  but  also  their 
duty,  when  confronted  with  the  need  and  the 
summons  to  service. 

"It  was  on  this  principle  that  my  firm  has 
represented  various  persons  (Including  some 
commonly  regarded  as  rlghtwlng  extremists) 
accused  of  activities  which  were  repugnant 
to  us  as  well  as  to  Americans  generally. 

"The  special  training  and  position  of  law- 
yers In  our  society.  In  my  opinion,  require  of 
them  something  more  than  professional  com- 
petence and  Integrity.  They  also  require  a 
willingness  to  serve  In  nonremuneratlve  and 
frequently  hazardous  capacities,  sometimes 
Involving  matters  which  are  personally  dis- 
tasteful. 

"I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
express  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee   my    profound    appreciation    for    the 
courteous  hearing  which  you  accorded  to  me. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"Abe  Fortas." 

Senator  JAvrrs.  Just  one  other  thing. 

I  like  the  fact  that  you  have  refused  to 
give  an  opinion  on  any  legal  case,  and  I  hope 
the  charm  and  wit  of  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Fong,  and  the  answer  which  it  elicited 
will  not  be  considered  a  breach  of  that  prin- 
ciple on  the  part  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  PoRTAs.  I  hope  so,  too.  Senator. 

Senator  Javits.  I  agreed  with  the  witne.ss. 
I  agree  with  him.  Let  me  say  and  leave  the 
witness  out  of  It  that  that  Is  Inconceivable. 
I  do  not  agree  it  Is  a  logical  result  of  Reynolds 
V.  Sims,  nor  do  I  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  the  latest  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion overrules  all  previous  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  or  all  previous  amendments, 
but  that  Is  a  legal  question  which  the  courts 
can  hear  and  I  can  only  tell  the  witness  that 
If  a  court  ever  made  any  such  provision  as 
Implied  by  these  questions  It  would  be  a  lot 
less  Important  than  the  Court  I  hope  Mr 
Fortas  will  be  confirmed  to,  and  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  allies  that  the  small  States  will  have 
of  a  very  unexpected  character,  including  me. 

Be  that  is  It  may.  however.  Is  there  any- 
thing, Mr.  Fortas,  that  you  feel  In  all  of  your 
past  associations,  business,  social,  invest- 
ment, of  any  character  or  condition,  in  the 
greatest  conscience,  facing  probably  the  most 
awesome  responsibility  of  your  life,  personal 
and  professional,  that  would  prevent  you 
from  administering  In  this  office  the  stand- 
ards of  the  bar  with  which  as  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  of  the  bench  you  are  as  familiar 
as  anybody  In  this  country? 


Mr.  FoRTAS.  There  is  absolutely  nothing. 
Senator.  My  only  hope  Is  that  I  have  within 
me  the  capacity,  the  wisdom  and  the  personal 
qualities  which  will  permit  me  to  discharge 
these  great  and  really  awesome  responsibili- 
ties with  credit  to  myself  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Javits.  As  one  of  your  peers  I  feel 
you  do. 
I  have  no  further  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Hruska.  Mr.   Chairman.   I  would 
just  like  to  make  this  observation. 

My  views  and  my  convictions  on  the 
Reynolds  v.  Sims  case  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment were  not  only  well  known,  but  they 
were  as  firmly  voted  yesterday  afternoon  as  I 
could  assert  with  my  voice. 

Notwithstanding  that  and  notwithstand- 
ing my  sympathy  for  the  questions  in  Sen- 
ator Pong's  mind  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel 
the  nominee  has  given  the  only  answer  that 
he  could  give  when  he  said  he  does  not  have 
an  opinion  on  it. 

We  have  always  felt  that  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  ask  any  nominee  for  any  Judicial  office 
to  give  a  legal  opinion  on  the  basis  of  a 
hypothetical  question. 

Obviously  if  a  question  of  this  kind  arose 
it  would  be  well  briefed.  It  would  be  volumi- 
nously and  extensively  researched,  and  it 
would  be  argued  at  great  length,  so  the 
answer  that  Mr.  Fortas  has  given,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  in  compliance  with  the  only 
course  of  action  open  to  him. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  as  a  lawyer,  will  you 
not  agree  with  me,  that  Judges  are  more 
competent  of  handing  down  a  decision  after 
they  heard  the  facts? 

Mr.  FoRTAs.  Yes.  I  always  felt  that  way, 
too.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  We  can  furnish  the  light 
but  we  cannot  furnish  the  understanding 
necessarily. 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  is  out  of  the 
city  to  honor  a  longstanding  commitment. 
He  has  asked  me  to  state  for  the  record  that 
he  regrets  this,  but  that  he  supports  fully 
the  nomination  and  commends  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  on  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Fortas.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator  Hart.  You  may  wonder,  Mr.  Fortas, 
aljout  our  persistence  In  asking  for  opinions, 
if  you  are  surprised.  You  know  we  are  very 
reluctant  without  briefs  or  the  benefit  of 
both  points  of  view  to  express  opinions  on 
these  things  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Fortas.  I  must  say.  Senator,  that  it  re- 
quires considerable  restraint  on  my  part  to 
avoid  engaging  In  a  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions no  matter  how  uninformed  I  am,  and 
I  am  uninformed  on  these  particular  points. 
Senator  Ervin.  I  say  that  is  because  we  op- 
erate on  a  different  principle. 
Mr.  Fortas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  If  you  find  out  what  the 
facts  are  a  court  can  usually  tell  what  the 
decision  Is  going  to  be.  but  the  U.S.  Senate 
operates  on  a  different  basis.  You  can't  fore- 
tell what  It  will  do,  because  It  Is  like  Josh 
Billings'  mule  that  don't  kick  to  no  rule 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  ad- 
journ. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:15  p.m.,  the  committee 
adjourned.) 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fortas  is  a 
native  son  of  the  great  Volunteer  State. 

I  know  of  his  record  as  an  eminent  at- 
torney. He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual capacity.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  law  and  dedicated  to 
the  principles  of  law. 

I  predict  here  and  now  that  history 
will  record  the  fact  that  President  John- 


son made  a  wise  decision  in  choosing 
and,  actually,  in  almost  drafting  this  dis- 
tinguished American  to  serve  on  the 
highest  Court  in  the  land. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though Mr.  Fortas  is  only  recently  a 
resident  of  Maryland,  nevertheless  I 
take  great  pride  in  his  nomination  by  the 
President  to  the  highest  Court  in  our 
land. 

Mr.  Fortas  has  had  a  brilliant,  as  well 
as  a  grounded  legal  career.  He  has 
served  in  many  capacities  in  our  Crov- 
ernment. 

The  nature  of  his  service  to  the  legal 
profession  has  been  unique  and  unusual. 
Not  only  has  he  represented  a  broad 
range  of  the  business  community,  but  he 
has  also  represented  the  poor  and  the 
indigent  of  our  country  in  at  least  one 
landmark  case.  I  refer  to  the  Gideon 
case. 

I  believe  that  vath  his  background,  his 
experience,  and  his  overall  capacity  he 
will  make  a  brilliant  contribution  to 
the    Supreme    Court    of    the    United 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  made  by  my  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  in 
praising  Representative  Harris. 

I  served  for  4  years  with  Representa- 
tive Harris.  He  is  a  fine  and  outstand- 
ing Representative. 

Representative  Harris  has  rendered 
great  service  to  his  Nation  as  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  He  has 
the  attributes  necessary  to  be  an  out- 
standing judge. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his  ap- 
pointment. I  congratulate  Representa- 
tive Harris  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  district  judge. 

I  concur  in  all  the  remarks  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  immediately  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  L.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Staff  Director  for  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  name  of 
Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified, 
I  think  it  is  only  proper  that  I  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  nomination  of 
Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  just  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  his  State. 

Oren  Harris  has  been  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress  during  all  my  years 
of  service  in  both  bodies. 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  appoint- 
ment. He  will  do  honor  to  his  State  and 
his  Nation  on  the  bench,  as  he  lias  in  the 
Congress.  However,  it  is  with  regret  that 
many  of  us  note  his  departure  because  he 
has  made  so  many  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  He  is  a  good  and 
dedicated  man  and  he  will  continue  to 
serve  his  country  with  great  distinction 
and  honor. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MELVIN  J.  MAAS  MEMORIAL  HOS- 
PITAL, VETERANS*  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITAL.  WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  548.  S.  788. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  788) 
to  designate  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  being  constructed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Melvin  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engros.sed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  being  con- 
structed In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  Melvin  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital.  Any  reference  to 
such  hospital  in  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  it  as 
the  Melvin  J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  565),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bin  (S.  788).  If  enacted,  would  desig- 
nate the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Melvln  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital. 

BIOCRAPHT   OF  GENERAL   MAAS 

General  Maas  was  reappointed  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  on  March  4,  1961, 
by  President  Kennedy.  He  had  previously 
served  as  Chairman  since  appointed  on  April 
13.  1954,  by  President  Eisenhower.  In  addi- 
tion, he  served  as  Chairman  Emeritus  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped  People-to- 
People  programs,  having  been  named  Chair- 
man by  President  Eisenhower  on  May  29. 
1956. 

His  career  Included  16  years  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Minnesota;  service  In  the  U.S. 
Marines,  rising  from  a  private  in  marine 
aviation  In  1917  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral In  August  1952.  He  was  a  native  of 
Duluth.  Minn. 

CONGRZSS 

General  Maas  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
from  Minnesota  in  1926,  at  the  age  of  27.  He 
served  from  1927  to  1933  and  from  1935  to 
1945.  In  1933  he  received  national  recogni- 
tion and  the  Carnegie  Silver  Medal  for  hero- 
ism when  he  disarmed  a  man  In  the  House 
galleries  who  was  threatening  Members  with 
a  loaded  revolver.  During  his  career  in  Con- 
gress, he  specialized  in  legislation  promoting 
aviation,  national  defense  and  meastires  to 
Improve  the  unemplojrment  situation.  As 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House.  General  Maas  sponsored  several 
International  conferences  designed  to  bring 
about  better  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Prior  to  World  War  n  he  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  fortify  Guam  and  was  Joint  author 
of  legislation  setting  up  a  promotion  system 
for  the  Navy.  He  also  was  sponsoring  author 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938  which  gov- 
erned the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
until  passage  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act.  He  was  also  the  congressional  author 
of  the  legislation  creating  the  first  military 
women's  reserve. 

MARfNE  CORPS 

General  Maas  entered  the  Marine  Corps 
April  6.  1917.  He  served  with  marine  aviation 
in  the  Azores  throughout  the  war.  In  1926 
he  accepted  a  Marine  Reserve  commission 
prior  to  entering  Congress.  In  the  summer 
of  1941  he  returned  to  active  duty  and  served 
at  sea  on  the  staff  of  Adm.  William  Halsey 
and  in  1942  with  Adm.  Frank  J.  Fletcher  In 
the  Solomons  campaign.  He  also  served  as 
a  Marine  Corps  observer  with  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  In  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
He  was  awarded  the  Sliver  Star  Medal  for 
service  with  the  Army  Air  Force  at  the  Battle 
of  Milne  Bay  in  1942.  He  also  won  the  Legion 
of  Merit  In  combat.  In  addition  he  was 
awarded  12  other  ribbons.  In  the  fall  of  1942 
General  Maas  resumed  his  duties  in  Congress 
but  returned  to  active  duty  In  January  1945. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Awase  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  where  he 
received  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  in  the  Marine  Reserve, 
June  1.  1950.  Blindness  overtook  him  In 
1951  and  on  August  1  of  that  year  he  retired 
and  was  advanced  to  major  general  rank  for 
having  been  specially  commended  In  combat. 

PUBLIC    LIFE 

For  his  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  he  was  known  as  "Mr. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve."  For  6  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association,  and  was 
a  past  commander  In  chief,  Military  Order 
of  the  World  War,  past  national  commander, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (1955-56),  and 
past  national  president  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  (1960-61). 

In  his  early  business  career  he  was  a  sales- 
man and  sales  manager.  Later,  he  managed 
a  manufactiirlng  firm  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.     In 


1925  he  organized  his  own  Insurance  firm. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  board  chairman  of 
the  Sperry  Corp.  from  1946  until  recalled  to 
active  duty  in  the  Korean  conflict.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  United  Services  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  of  Mutual  of  Omaha. 

president's  committee 

On  June  4,  1954,  General  Maas  was  awarded 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  his  alma  mater. 
Subsequently,  he  was  honored  by  Marquette 
University.  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy.  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Trl-Organization  Scientific  and 
Rehabilitation  Conference.  1961.  and  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  citation  for 
exceptional  service.  In  1958  General  Maas 
received  the  AMVETS  Silver  Helmet  Award 
for  his  long  career  In  public  service. 

On  January  17.  1961.  General  Maas  received 
a  Presidential  citation  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  noting  his  major  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  the  handicapped.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  presented  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  the 
following  statement  upon  being  notified  of 
General  Maas'  death.  April  13.  1964: 

"Not  just  the  handicapped,  but  all  the 
land  grieves  the  passing  of  one  of  America's 
true  heroes.  MaJ.  Gen.  Mel  Maas. 

"Blinded  in  the  service  of  his  country  a 
decade  ago.  he  taught  himself  a  new  existence 
without  sight,  traveled  the  world  over,  and 
inspired  people  everywhere  about  the  capaci- 
ties and  abilities  of  the  handicapp>ed. 
Arthritis  crippled  his  limbs  and  massive  heart 
attacks  limited  his  mobility;  yet  hts  spirit 
was  whole;  his  spirit  was  never  disabled. 

"He  has  shown  us  how  to  live  in  the  face 
of  adversity.  His  courage  and  conviction 
have  enriched  us  all.  His  spirit  marches  in 
us  and  In  our  land." 

The  courageous  and  gallant  spirit  of  Gen. 
Melvln  J.  Maas  will  live  on  for  untold  future 
generations  through  the  designation  of  this 
hospital  in  his  memory. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  calendar  No.  546,  H.R.  8639. 
There  will  be  no  discussion  on  it  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8639)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PAY  INCREASE— PER- 
SONAL STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF 
OF  SENATOR  RUSSELL  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
our  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  in 
which  he  states  that  he  regrets  that  offi- 
cial business  necessitated  his  being  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber  at  the  time  of 
the  roUcall  on  the  military  pay  raise  bill, 
but  he  would  like  very  much  to  be  re- 
corded in  favor  of  the  bill  and  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  had  he 
been  present,  his  vote  would  have  been 
"yea." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  just  entered  the  Chamber  after 
his  absence  on  official  business.  I  am 
sure  he  will  corroborate  what  I  have  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr,  3 
President,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  courtesy.  I  cor- 
roborate exactly  what  he  has  said.  I  ap- 
preciate his  incorporating  it  in  the 
Record. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  10,  1965,  was  approved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


WHEAT     SALES     TO     THE     SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  media  today  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  completed  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  another  4.6 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  40,000  tons  of 
flour  from  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada.  Last  week  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Czechoslovakia  bought  35  million 
bushels,  nearly  another  million  tons, 
from  the  Canadians,  bringing  total  pur- 
chases this  week  and  last  to  some  6  mil- 
lion tons. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  we  could  an- 
ticipate sales  by  Canada  to  the  eastern 
bloc  countries  in  excess  of  what  they 
made  last  year.  For  the  marketing  year 
1964-65  sales  by  Canada,  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  France  totaled  5.6  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Canada's  sales  to  the 
Russians  this  year  thus  exceed  the  total 
of  all  countries  to  the  whole  Soviet  bloc 
last  year. 

I  think  these  sales  by  our  Canadian 
friends — but  also  our  competitors  in  the 
wheat  market — point  out  the  self-defeat- 
ing nature  of  the  shipping  restrictions 
which  we  have  placed  on  ourselves  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  wheat 
in  this  very  profitable  market. 

In  1963,  officials  in  our  Government, 
from  the  President  on  down,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  make  commercial  sales  of  wheat 


to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  But  once  that  policy 
decision  was  reached,  we  applied  a  re- 
striction at  the  demand  of  maritime 
union  leaders  on  shipping  that,  in  effect, 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  implement 
that  policy.  That  restriction  required 
that  when  sales  of  wheat  are  made  to  the 
Soivet  Union,  50  percent  of  such  wheat 
or  wheat  products  must  be  carried  in 
American  ships.  Shipping  rates  on 
American  ships  are  much  higher  than  in 
foreign  vessels.  There  is  no  other  com- 
modity that  is  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  farm 
equipment,  farm  machinery,  bird  cages, 
or  what  have  you,  which  is  required  to 
meet  such  a  restriction.  In  those  cases 
we  proceed  to  sell  to  the  Soviet  bloc  or 
Eastern  European  countries  products 
which  are  carried  on  ships  at  the  most 
economical  cost.  We  have  applied  this 
restriction  only  on  wheat.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  what  we  are  doing,  50  per- 
cent of  the  sales  amounts  to  50  percent 
of  nothing.  We  are  not  making  any 
sales.  What  we  are  doing  is  turning  the 
market  over  to  our  Canadian  rivals.  It 
has  resulted  in  an  agricultural  boom 
there.  Wheat  production  in  that  coun- 
try is  booming.  Their  railroad  and  ship- 
ping industries  are  active.  This  is  oc- 
curing  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
imposing  tighter  controls  in  order  to 
prevent  our  farmers  from  raising  surplus 
wheat  on  what  traditionally  has  been 
wheatgrowing  land.  No  one  in  this 
country  is  benefiting  from  this  foolish 
and  self-defeating  restriction. 

We  are  hurting  the  wheat  farmers. 
We  are  hurting  the  Nation  by  losing  an 
opportunity  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  approximately  $100 
million  a  year.  We  are  benefiting  no  one 
in  the  maritime  industry,  for  they,  as 
well  as  wheat  producers,  are  getting  no 
business  at  all. 

The  wheat  shipping  restriction  was 
placed,  not  on  the  statute  books,  but  was 
an  administration  ruling  laid  down  pure- 
ly for  one  purpose,  and  that  was  to  pacify 
two  or  three  Influential  labor  leaders  in 
the  maritime  industry  who  Insisted  on 
this  restriction  as  the  price  of  loading  out 
and  not  blocking  the  sale  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  be 
asked,  shortly,  to  support  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  argued  by  labor 
leaders  that  this  is  an  unfair  restriction 
on  the  activities  of  their  unions.  I  fully 
believe  that  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  shipment  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union — apparently  at  the 
request  and  Insistence  of  these  maritime 
labor  unions — is  hurting  the  wheat  farm- 
ers, and  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion, and  doing  more  damage  in  every 
way  to  the  economic  life  of  the  United 
States  than  any  damage  that  may  flow 
from  a  continuance  of  section  14(b). 

I  hope  that  those  labor  leaders  and 
others  who  are  responsible  for  continu- 
ing this  irrational  and  totally  indefen- 
sible restriction  on  sales  which  we  deter- 
mined almost  2  years  ago  was  in  our 
national  interest,  will  reconsider  their 
position  and  that  we  can  move  ahead 
into  this  market  which  we  so  desperately 


need  and  which  is  now  being  entirely 
supplied  by  our  competitors. 


U.S.  MARITIME  POLICY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  to  speak  for  approximately  5 
minutes  on  U.S.  maritime  policy. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  less  than  the 
future  of  the  entire  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine is  at  stake  in  the  current  strike  by 
the  Marine  Engineers  and  two  other 
unions  against  eight  American -flag  car- 
riers. 

This  senseless  waste  of  our  Nation's 
resources,  already  figured  in  direct  losses 
of  almost  $100  million,  has  made  a  sham- 
bles of  the  fine  reputation  of  American 
merchantmen  for  reliability  of  service 
and  dependability. 

If  a  ship  cannot  sail,  she  must  turn 
away  cargoes  and  passengers.  Shippers 
and  travelers  have  no  time  to  wait  for 
negotiating  sessions  to  end  successfully. 
Commerce  and  tourism  continue  on  their 
way — on  foreign-flag  ships — to  the  loss 
of  the  striking  personnel,  the  shipowners, 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  every 
American  taxpayer.  Every  ton  of  freight 
and  every  passenger  lost  to  the  American 
fleet  is  irreplaceable,  and  the  cost  comes 
right  out  of  all  our  pockets. 

While  this  strike  directly  concerns  only 
eight  steamship  lines  on  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts,  it  casts  its  cloud  over  every 
ship  that  sails  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
also  menaces  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. The  eight  lines,  owners  of  more 
than  100  of  our  best  cargo  liners  and 
passenger  ships,  operate  on  Government 
contracts  which  is  intended  to  assure 
parity  of  costs  with  the  foreign  competi- 
tion. This  is  necessary  principally  be- 
cause of  higher  wage  costs  for  U.S. 
personnel,  who  have  higher  standards  of 
living  than  their  opposite  numbers  on 
foreign-flag  vessels. 

These  contracts  with  the  Government 
entail  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  ship 
lines  to  maintain  a  first-class  cargo  liner 
fleet,  and  to  sail  established  trade  routes 
on  regular,  dependable  schedules.  The 
contracts  also  call  for  periodic  replace- 
ment of  ships  involving  vast  expenditures 
of  capital.  The  result  of  this  business- 
Government  relationship,  to  date,  is  one 
in  which  every  American  can  take  pride. 
The  $4  billion  replacement  program  of 
the  15  American  lines  at  the  top  in  ton- 
nage— including  the  8  struck  lines — 
has  given  the  United  States  the  quality 
fleet  of  the  world.  We  sail  80  percent  of 
all  cargo  liner  vessels  in  the  world  capa- 
ble of  more  than  20  knots.  In  quantity, 
only  Great  Britain  has  more  ships. 

The  strike  has  now  threatened  the 
replacement  program.  Several  lines 
have  postponed  plans  for  new,  automated 
ships  because  of  the  uncertainty.  The 
major  issue  is  automation:  the  number 
of  men  required  In  the  engine  room  of 
an  automated  vessel. 

All  the  answers  to  the  manpower  prob- 
lems caused  by  increased  mechanization 
are  not  solved  so  quickly  as  the  technical 
possibilities  of  automation  become  prac- 
tical. Automation  represents  the  only 
route  toward  genuine  cost  reduction  for 
the  Government  and  the  lines,  but  an 
equitable  adjustment  for  the  people  who 


man  the  ships  is  also  recognized  as  essen- 
tial by  all  concerned. 

The  .ship  companies  have  proposed  that 
the  marine  engineers  who,  except  in  the 
case  of  premium  pay  on  automated  ships, 
are  satisfied  on  wage  conditions,  return 
to  work  under  a  4-year  contract  with  a 
binding  arbitration  procedure  to  adjust 
problems  along  the  way. 

The  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  president,  Jesse  M. 
Calhoon,  and  its  legal  adviser,  Lee  Press- 
man, has  rejected  this  suggestion  and 
will  settle  for  no  more  than  a  6-month 
labor  peace  while  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  undertakes  to  establish  bind- 
ing arbitration  machinery.  The  union 
insists  on  reserving  the  right  to  strike 
the  highly  mechanized  ships  at  any  time 
after  this  period  during  the  life  of  the 
collective-bargaining  agreement. 

Tliis  idea  could  mean  the  death  of 
American  shipping.  Few  passengers  or 
shippers  will  book  on  vessels  which  are 
threatened  with  the  possibility  of  a  strike 
at  the  end  of  a  truce  period.  With  only 
a  6-month  labor  peace  in  sight,  what 
sensible  businessman  will  venture  his 
goods  or  his  vacation  plans  or  his  busi- 
ness time  on  American  bottoms  and  risk 
the  chance  of  having  his  cargo  sit  idle 
on  the  docks,  while  the  union  goes  out 
on  strike  again? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Mari- 
time Engineers  Beneficial  Association  has 
clearly  acted  against  the  public  interest. 

The  MEBA  has  refused  to  clear  an 
American-flag  ship  to  carry  military 
cargo  to  Vietnam.  The  union  then  sug- 
gested that  a  foreign-flag  ship  be  used — 
which  resulted  in  military  cargo  being 
shipped  on  British  and  Danish  vessels. 
This  is  hardly  a  contribution  to  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  negotiator  for  the  MEBA  engaged 
In  physical  violence,  according  to  press 
reports,  at  the  bargaining  table.  In  brief, 
in  a  situation  which  calls  for  the  utmost 
in  responsibility,  the  MEBA  union  has 
been  incredibly  irresponsible. 

The  president  of  the  National  Marl- 
time  Union,  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  recog- 
nized this  when  he  attacked  the  MEBA 
tactics,  saying: 

They  have  done  long-range  damage  to  the 
MEBA  membership  and  other  workers  in  the 
American  maritime  Industry. 

And  I  agree  with  Mr.  Curran. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Con- 
nor has  called  the  strike  "intolerable." 
I  believe  that  this  is  true.  Every  day 
that  the  strike  continues,  it  costs  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  businessmen  and 
workers,  in  the  maritime  industry  and  in 
other  industries.  It  harms  our  balance 
of  payments.  It  may  result  in  perma- 
nent shifts  to  foreign-flag  shippers.  And 
it  damages  our  military  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Neither  side  is  blameless  in  the  dis- 
pute, of  course.  But  the  MEBA  union 
has  refused  to  accept  a  proposal  which 
might  lead  to  enduring  peace  in  the 
labor-management  relations  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  said  before  that  labor  peace  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  in- 
dustry. It  is  my  conviction — and  I  in- 
tend to  elaborate  on  this  at  greater 
length     soon — that     the     Government 
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should  require  a  no-strike  clause  in  the 
contract  of  all  subsidized  shipping  lines. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  Government 
should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in 
labor-management  relations.  But  in  an 
industry  which  is  so  important  to  Amer- 
ican prosj)erity  and  national  security; 
an  industry  whose  bills  are  paid  in  large 
part  by  the  American  taxpayers:  and  an 
industry  faced  with  a  union  which  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  its  irresponsi- 
bility— in  such  a  situation,  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  no  choice  but  to  inter- 
vene. 

Again.  I  urge  both  parties  to  agree  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  immediate  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms, 
assuring  continued  labor  peace,  is  surely 
in  the  national  interest.  Let  us  hope  for 
a  speedy  settlement,  so  that  more  drastic 
action  will  not  become  necessary. 


ADDRESS  BY  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSIONER L.  J.  ANDOLSEK  AT 
THE  44TH  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  THE  DISABLED  AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  annual  convention  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  in  the  delight- 
ful city  of  New  Orleans.  I  had  the 
additional  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of 
the  fine  men  who  fought  so  valiantly  for 
the  United  States. 

May  I  take  out  a  moment  here  to  as- 
sure them  that,  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Congress,  I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  we 
never  fail  to  be  generous  at  home  toward 
those  who  were  so  generous  overseas. 

In  New  Orleans,  I  was  privileged  to 
nominate — and  see  elected — as  national 
commander  of  the  DAV.  a  distinguished 
fellow  Marylander,  Mr.  Claude  L.  Calla- 
gary,  of  Baltimore. 

Among  his  other  qualifications,  Mr. 
Callagary  has  long  been  a  noted  fighter 
for  conservation.  I  can  say  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  he  was  very  help- 
ful to  me  in  my  efforts  to  preserve  Assa- 
teague  Island  as  a  national  seashore. 
If  his  past  achievements  are  any  indica- 
tion, he  will  be  an  outstanding  DAV 
commander. 

While  attending  the  DAV  convention 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  Commissioner  L.  J. 
Andolsek.  Mr.  Andolsek  is  a  distin- 
guished Civil  Service  Commissioner  and 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  His  address, 
which  was  very  warmly  received,  dealt 
with  the  responsibilities  of  parents  to- 
ward their  children.  I  believe  that  his 
remarks  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by 
all  American  parents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Andolsek's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Commissioner  L.  J.  Andolsek, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  at  the  44th 
National  Convention  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  at  the  Jung  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans,  La..  August  6,  1965 
Commander  Dwyer.  national  officers  of  the 
DAV,    members  of   the  national  staff,  dele- 


gates, and  friends,  I  am  most  grateful  and 
appreciative  of  the  Invitation  to  be  with  you 
on  the  occasion  of  your  44th  national  con- 
vention, and  particularly  pleased  that  I  was 
privileged  last  evening  to  hear  the  tremen- 
dously fine  speech — frank  and  to  the  point — 
which  was  delivered  by  Senator  Daniel  B. 
Brewster,  of  Maryland. 

The  most  valuable  asset  we  have  In  this 
country  today  Is  in  our  children,  and  the 
destiny  of  our  great  Nation  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  today 
preparing  themselves  to  take  over  the  leader- 
ship for  tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  want  to  talk 
this  morning  about  the  youth  of  our  country. 

We  expect  so  very  much  of  the  coming 
generation,  we  love  them  so  much,  and  we 
express  so  much  concern  over  the  young  peo- 
ple who  make  bad  headlines,  that  I  want  to 
discuss  two  very  meaningful  questions : 

1.  Do  we  really  understand  our  young 
people? 

2.  Are  we  living  up  to  our  responsibility  In 
preparing  them  to  meet  the  demands  that 
will  be  placed  on  them? 

In  raising  these  two  questions.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  who  I  mean  by  the  term  "we." 

I  mean  we  who  are  parents. 

I  mean  we  who  are  veterans,  or  the  life- 
partners  of  veterans. 

I   mean   we   who  are  public  servants. 

I  mean  we  who  are  breadwinners,  whether 
we  run  a  business  or  work  for  somebody  who 
does. 

I  mean  we  who  are  taxpayers  and  voters. 

Generally,  I  meaji  we  who  are  adult 
Americans. 

So,  let's  take  on  the  first  question  first: 
Do  we  really  understand  our  young  people? 

I  fear  that  as  we  have  struggled  to  keep 
up— or  perhaps  I  should  say  catch  up — with 
all  the  change  that  has  been  taking  place  on 
this  good  earth,  we  have  somehow  attempted 
to  gear  our  child-raising  concepts  to  the  be- 
lief that  no  change  has  taken  place.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  hardly  a  day 
passes  but  what  I  hear  somebody  remark: 
"That's  not  the  way  things  were  handled 
when  I  was  a  kid" — meaning,  of  course,  that 
today's  way  Is  all  wrong. 

It  is  meaningful.  I  believe,  to  review  some 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
past  25  years,  for  these  changes  have  had  a 
profound  effect  on  us  as  Individuals,  and 
they  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  children. 

I  will  use  June  1940  as  a  benchmark  to 
make  a  few  comparisons. 

First,  technical  change. 

In  June  of  1940  various  groups  of  scien- 
tists were  working  on  nuclear  studies,  but 
the  famed  Manhattan  project  team — whose 
mission  was  the  hurry-up  development  of  a 
nuclear  bomb — would  not  be  formed  for  an- 
other 2  years  and  3  months. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  I  link 
the  "technological  explosion"  to  the  Man- 
hattan project,  for  the  team  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  managers  who  produced  the 
bomb  produced  something  far  more  Impor- 
tant— a  team  approach  to  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

We  have  seen  subsequent  teams  develop 
the  Jet  airplane  that  made  1940's  piston- 
engine  Job  look  like  a  piker. 

We  have  seen  them  rebuild  the  black  boxes 
that  permit  direct  dialing  to  practically  any 
place  in  the  Nation,  whereas — in  1940 — many 
of  us  knew  our  local  operator  by  name. 

We  have  seen  the  R.  &  D.  teams  produce 
a  computer  that  serves  as  a  brain — and  a 
process  called  automation  that  serves  as  the 
slave — to  build  more  and  better  products 
than  human  hands  could  build  In  1940. 

Teams  made  possible  the  science  of  rock- 
etry and  the  manned  conquest  of  space. 
They  found  a  cure  for  common  measles  and 
uncommon  polio.  They  have,  without  ques- 
tion, changed  the  shape  of  man's  life. 

In  moments  of  nostalgia,  we  might  think 
back  to  the  "good  old"  Chevy,  the  almost- 


new  Ford  V-8,  the  streamlined  Chrysler  we 
owned  or  envied  in  1940,  but  we're  only  teas- 
ing ourselves  when  we  pretend  It  was  as 
good  as  today's  model.  (The  truth  Is,  we 
didn't  demand  as  much  from  the  product  of 
1940  as  we  demand  from  the  product  of 
1965.) 

The  same  comparison  could  be  made  in 
the  fields  of  communications,  medicine,  the 
hardware  of  war,  or  many  other  items  that 
come  to  mind. 

Technologically,  our  world  has  advanced 
more  in  the  past  25  years  than  It  advanced 
in  the  preceding  25  thousand  years. 

Now,  we  might  ask.  what  is  the  implica- 
tion of  technological  change  on  today's 
youth? 

It  Is  profound. 

Today's  youngster  needs  more  knowledge 
to  build  and  operate  things  that  are  In- 
finitely more  complicated  than  the  things 
we  knew  In  1940. 

That's  why  our  sons  and  daughters  are 
getting  a  level  of  math  In  Junior  high  school 
that  we  got  in  college. 

That's  why  today's  high  school  dropout 
Is  an  object  of  social  concern — he  simply 
does  not  have  the  base  upon  which  sophis- 
ticated knowledge  can  be  built. 

That's  why  the  advice  has  changed  from 
"go  to  college"  to  "go  through  graduate 
school." 

It  might  have  been  possible — Indeed  it 
was  very  common — for  the  boy  who  finished 
high  school  In  1940  to  "break  in"  on  his 
father's  work  bench;  to  learn  his  father's 
trade,  or  to  aspire  to  heading  his  father's 
small  business  or  small  farm. 

Not  so  today.  Papa  works  for  the  chain 
supermarket,  the  chain  drugstore,  the  na- 
tionwide corporation,  the  Government,  or 
some  large  organization — If  papa  is  typical. 
And  somehow,  the  boss  of  the  corporation, 
or  his  branch  manager,  would  Just  as  soon 
not  have  Junior  under  foot  when  there  is 
a  production  quota  to  meet. 

In  other  words,  the  natural  bridge  be- 
tween school  and  the  working  world  that 
existed  In  1940  does  not  necessarily  exist 
today.  The  young  man  who  completes  his 
schooling  had  better  be  prepared  to  call 
himself  a  specialist — one  who  knows  a  great 
deal  about  the  operation,  and  the  science 
behind  It,  before  his  first  day  on  the  Job. 
There  Is  an  anecdote  that  indicates  the 
extent  of  specialization  In  today's  world.  A 
man  called  his  family  doctor  because  he  had 
an  earache.  The  doctor  said  that  he  should 
go  to  the  eye-ear-nose-and-throat  clinic. 
He  got  there  and  they  directed  him  to  the 
ear  department.  As  he  walked  up  to  the 
desk,  a  nurse  asked  him.  "Right  ear  or  left 
ear?" 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  doctor  who 
called  his  plumber  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  asked  him  to  come  over  as  he  had  a 
problem.  The  plumber  asked  what  seemed 
to  be  the  problem  and  the  doctor  explained 
that  a  trap  was  plugged  up  and  the  water 
was  overspllUng.  upon  which  the  plumber 
replied,  "Doctor,  give  it  a  couple  of  aspirins 
and  I  win  be  over  tomorrow  and  take  a 
look  at  It." 

This  Is  as  good  a  point  as  any  to  examine 
some  of  the  social  change  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  25  years. 

In  1940  It  was  not  uncommon  lor  a  baby 
to  be  born  In  the  same  town,  on  the  same 
street,  and  In  the  same  house  that  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  been  born  In.  He 
might  go  to  the  same  school,  drink  pop  In 
the  same  drugstore,  play  on  the  same  high 
school  football  team,  engage  In  the  same 
business.  Join  the  same  clubs  and  church, 
and  vote  In  the  same  precinct.  The 
"tracks"  that  divided  "upper  class"  from 
"lower  class"  were  pretty  well  defined. 

Again,  I  say.  how  things  have  changed. 
Look  at  the  mobility  that  has  taken  hold 
of  America.  Consider  the  exodus  away 
from  the  village  and  the  farm  to  the  big 
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city.  Tie  this  In  with  the  technological  ex- 
plosion and  Its  new  demands  for  higher  skills 
and  better  education.  The  one  "gap"  that 
has  remained  constant — no,  It  has  become 
even  more  distinct — Is  the  gap  that  sepa- 
rates the  haves  from  the  have  nots. 

Those  who  came  to  the  city  with  a  skill 
or  a  good  education  have  hitched  onto  the 
technological  star  and  they  have  ridden  It 
to  economic  and  social  success.  They  live  in 
Suburbia.  Those  who  hit  the  big  town 
without  a  skill  or  without  the  education 
upon  which  a  skill  could  be  built — and  here 
I  am  talking  about  the  sharecropper  and 
the  common  laborer — have  moved  Into  the 
slums,  the  ghettos — or  to  put  It  another  way, 
the  same  "other  side  of  the  tracks." 

Often  the  hardest  hit  have  been  those  we 
classify  as  members  of  minority  groups  for 
one  reason  or  another:  those  whose  skin  is 
a  different  color,  those  who  spell  their  last 
names  a  different  way,  those  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  frequently  those  who 
have  grown  old. 

The  ones  who  were  most  disadvantaged 
become  even  more  disadvantaged,  and  the 
minorities  pay  the  highest  price. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  remem- 
ber least  those  lessons  that  were  the  most 
expensive  to  learn. 

We  in  this  room  are  veterans,  or  the  un- 
derstanding mates  of  veterans,  so  I  think 
a  point  Is  in  order  here.  We  who  are  vet- 
erans were  in  our  prime  when  the  bell 
sounded  for  World  War  II  or  for  Korea. 

We  griped  about  the  shots,  the  chow  lines, 
the  movie  lines,  and  the  other  common  an- 
noyances, btit  when  it  came  time  to  stage 
for  combat,  we  were  a  close-knit,  determined 
team  of  Americans. 

It  didn't  matter  much  If  the  next  man 
at  the  rail  of  the  troopship  or  in  the  next 
foxhole  after  we  got  there,  was  a  man  with 
a  brown  skin,  or  whether  he  answered  to  the 
name  of  "Tony."  "Hymle."  "Tom,"  or  "Ski." 
He  was  one  of  us.  And,  as  Americans  work- 
ing together,  we  did  what  we  went  there  to 
do. 
What  a  contrast  with  what  we  see  today. 
At  a  time  when  our  Nation  and  our  society 
need  to  see  love  being  practiced,  men  of 
sick  minds  are  practicing  and  teaching  hate. 
It  is  terrible  enough  when  one  sick  man 
takes  It  upon  himself  to  assassinate  one 
national  leader.  It  Is  reprehensible  when 
organized  groups  of  hatemongers  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  drive  wedges  between 
large  groups  of  our  society. 

Forgive  me  for  going  off  on  a  tangent. 
This  matter  of  love  and  hate  means  a  lot 
to  me  because  I  feel  that  as  we  strive  to 
Improve  our  society,  and  to  create  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youth,  the  first  thing  we've 
got  to  do  is  to  start  working  together  In  peace 
as  we  worked  together  In  war. 

The  second  thing  we've  got  to  do  Is  to 
realize  that  some  of  our  people  who  are 
most  poverty  stricken — and  I  mean  poverty 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  poverty  of  the  belly — 
are  people  who  have  been  denied  the  chance 
to  be  full-fledged  citizens,  and  people  who 
have  been  denied  the  responsibility  of  full- 
fledged  citizenship. 

So  far.  I  have  touched  upon  two  elements 
of  change — technological  change,  and  social 
change.  Since  this  audience  is  comprised  of 
both  DAV  and  DAV  Auxiliary,  I'd  like  to  raise 
the  lid  on  another  significant  change  that 
has  been  taking  place,  and  one  that  is  hav- 
ing a  serious  effect  on  our  young  people.  I 
am  talking  about  the  relationship  between 
parental  neglect  and  crime  rate  among 
young  people. 

This  problem  can  be  traced  In  part  to  some 
of  the  social  change  that  has  been  taking 
place  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  centvuy. 

When  we  veterans  were  being  mustered  for 
military  service,  our  Nation's  industrial 
potential  was  being  mustered  for  wartime 
production. 


Thousands  and  thousands  of  Jobs  had  to 
be  filled,  on  a  "now"  basis,  and  Rosle  the 
Riveter  became  a  part  of  the  American  scene. 
Rosle's  emplo3rment  was  necessary — very 
necessary — and  we  owe  Rosle  and  her  fellow 
females  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  working  so 
faithfully  when  they  were  needed  so  badly. 

The  jmttern  of  two  Incomes  per  family 
that  was.  In  a  sense,  born  In  desperation  has 
become  something  of  a  national  standard. 
It  Is  commonplace  now  to  find  two  bread- 
winners In  the  family,  two  cars  In  the  drive- 
way, two  vacations,  two  (or  more)  charge 
plates,  often  two  mortgages,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

We  need  the  talents  that  women  can  bring 
to  the  labor  market,  but  we  need  also  to 
assure  that  children  get  proper  parental  care 
and  attention.  We  need  to  accommodate 
our  employment  practices  to  the  require- 
ments of  child-rearing  so  that  women  can 
devote  to  a  working  career  that  portion  of 
their  time  which  Is  not  needed  In  the  home. 
When  i>arents  are  "too  busy"  to  give  chil- 
dren the  time,  attention,  and  concern  that 
is  necessary  to  their  emotional  development, 
some  unfunny  things  happen. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  said  the  other  day  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  arrests  for  serious 
crimes  throughout  the  United  States  Involve 
persons  under  25  years  of  age. 

"The  common  denominator  in  the  cases  of 
these  young  offenders."  he  said,  "has  been 
parental  neglect." 

Moreover,  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
too  much  affluence,  too  much  free  time,  and 
too  much  spending  money  in  the  pockets  of 
young  people,  are  Just  as  much  responsible 
for  delinquency  as  too  little  affluence,  too 
little  Income,  and  too  little  wholesome 
activity  for  young  people  who  are  under- 
privileged. 

There  are  other  areas,  besides  technology, 
social  changes,  and  changes  In  the  family 
environment,  that  we  could  consider  In  this 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  change  on  the  life 
of  young  people. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  however,  is  that 
so  much  change  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
25  years,  and  so  much  of  this  change  has  a 
direct  Influence  on  the  lives  of  young  people, 
that  I  am  convinced  that  If  we  are  going  to 
try  to  understand  our  young  people,  we  must 
seek  to  understand  them  within  the  context 
of  change. 

We  can't  Just  say,  "Don't  sit  around  and 
watch  television  all  day.  When  I  was  yoxir 
age  I  had  work  to  do.  and  I  did  It." 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  work  op- 
portunities that  were  open  to  us  are  often 
not  open  to  the  children  of  our  present 
society. 

Thus,  we  are  confronted  by  the  second 
question  I  raised:  Are  we  living  up  to  our 
resp>onslbllltles  In  preparing  young  people  to 
meet  the  demands  that  will  be  placed  upon 
them?  To  be  more  speciflc,  what  else  can 
we  do  that  we  are  not  already  doing  to  pre- 
pare them?  I  have  several  recommendations 
to  make. 

First,  we  can  provide  the  opportunities 
that  will  help  our  young  people  to  mature 
properly,  and  to  take  their  place  in  society  as 
responsible  citizens. 

One  Important  opportunity  we  can  strive 
for  Is  Job  opportunity;  whether  It  is  a  money- 
making  type  of  Job,  an  experience-building 
tjrpe  of  Job.  or  one  that  will  allow  our  young 
people  to  learn  the  valuable  art  of  giving 
some  of  themselves  to  their  fellow  man. 

But  there  Is  another  type  of  Job  opportu- 
nity that  Is  not  being  exploited  as  widely, 
and  I  think  It  is  one  that  might  well  be  pur- 
sued for  both  the  needy  and  the  affluent 
members  of  our  younger  generation.  I  am 
talking  about  the  opportunity  for  service, 
often  without  pay. 

My  second  recommendation  is  that  we 
do   more   as   parents   and   as   Individuals — 


things  that  we  can  do  so  much  better  than 
an  organization  can  do — to  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  young  people. 

I  read  the  other  day  about  an  Incident  that 
happened  In  the  life  of  a  famous  newspaper 
columnist.  Once,  when  the  columnist  was 
writing  an  "advice  to  smglers"  column  In 
New  York,  he  got  a  letter  from  a  boy  saying: 

"You  are  always  pointing  out  the  good 
places  to  fish,  and  my  dad  and  his  friends 
always  go  there.  Can  you  tell  me  a  good 
place  for  boys  to  fish?  My  father  never 
wants  me  to  go  along." 

Instead  of  publishing  the  boy's  letter,  or 
answering  it  in  his  column,  the  newspaper- 
man sent  the  letter  to  the  boy's  father.  He 
got  back  a  letter  frcm  the  boy's  dad,  saying: 
"I  will  be  forever  grateful  to  you  for  opening 
my  eyes.  My  son  and  I  are  now  regular 
fishing  companions,  and  I  never  had  so  much 
fun  in  my  life." 

This  man  learned — In  time,  fortunately — 
that  It  was  Important  for  him  to  give  some 
of  himself  to  his  son.  There  are  many 
other  Instances,  published  and  unpublished, 
that  point  up  the  virtues  of  sharing  one's 
knowledge  and  experience  with  a  youngster. 

My  third  reconunendatlon  is  that  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  our  schools,  and  that  we  encourage 
our  young  people  to  get  all  the  education 
they  can  absorb. 

Many  of  us  do  not  feel  competent  to 
meddle  In  such  matters  as  curriculum  and 
school  administration,  and  perhaps  this  Is 
Just  as  well.  But  we  can  and  should  exercise 
our  citizen's  responsibility  to  Insist  that  our 
schools  be  staffed  by  the  very  best  admin- 
istrators and  teachers,  and  that  our  salary 
structures  are  designed  to  attract  and  re- 
ward talented  people.  In  this  way  we  can 
be  sure  our  schools  are  riding  the  leading 
edge  of  the  changes  that  affect  our  society. 

My  fourth  recommendation  Is  that  we 
try  sincerely  to  indoctrinate  our  young  people 
In  the  proper  virtues  of  citizenship.  Some- 
times this  calls  for  us  to  look  Into  a  mirror 
and  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  examples 
we  are  setting. 

Take  the  matter  of  racial  prejudice  as  one 
example.  When  a  baby  is  born,  he  is — for  all 
Intents  and  purposes — color  blind.  He  de- 
velops prejudices  largely  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
serving the  attitudes  of  adults  around  him — 
In  the  home  and  in  public. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  much  better  Job  of 
example  setting.  We  have  learned,  and  we 
are  proving — as  employers — that  It  makes 
sense  to  Judge  people  on  the  basis  of  Indi- 
vidual merit.  Wouldn't  It  be  good  for  our 
young  people  if  we  were  to  practice  the  same 
philosophy  In  other  ways? 

The  last  point  I  want  to  cover  is.  In  a  sense, 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I  have  talked  at 
some  length  about  what  we  need  to  do  In 
order  to  understand  our  young  people,  and 
how  we  might  do  a  better  Job  of  conditioning 
them  for  a  very  demanding  future. 

I  think  there  are  some  lessons  we  could 
learn  from  them. 

Look  at  the  number  of  young  people  who 
have  volunteered  for  service  In  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Look  at  the  number  of  college  kids  who 
feel  so  strongly  about  civil  rights  that  they 
are  demonstrating  their  feelings. 

The  big  question  in  my  mind  Is  this:  Have 
we  of  our  generation  lost  sight  of  some 
human  values  that  are  very  apparent  to 
our  young  people?  Have  we  perhaps  stayed 
too  busy  or  grown  too  complacent  to  care? 

I  believe  we  have  a  very  strong  obligation 
to  prepare  our  young  people  for  the  tasks 
ahead,  and  that  we  have  a  big  responsibility 
to  help  them  to  stand  alone.  I  believe  we 
would  do  well.  In  the  process,  to  recharge  our 
batteries  with  some  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
they  feel  to  stand  up  for  moral  issues,  and 
to  stand  up  for  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
our  fellow  human  beings. 
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The  fact  still  remains  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  young  people  are  decent  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  make  headlines  but  who  are 
diligently  preparing  themselves  for  tomorrow. 
With  the  help  of  everyone  of  us,  particularly 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  these  young  people 
will  be  adequately  prepared  to  carry  on, 
and  win  also  do  the  same  for  their  children, 
to  assure  the  continuity  of  this  great  form 
of  government — the  greatest  that  has  ever 
been  designed  by  man,  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Most  of  President  Johnson's  appointments, 
it  seems  to  us,  have  been  of  a  very  high 
standard.  The  Fortas  appointment,  we 
believe,  is  one  of  the  best. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE- 
DESIGNATE  ABE  FORTAS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  surely 
the  dignity  of  public  service  has  never 
been  emphasized  more  strongly  by  any 
President  than  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  his  recent  governmental  ap- 
pointments. And  surely  no  appointment 
is  worthier  of  the  Nation's  applause  than 
the  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Abe  Fortas:  distinguished  lawyer,  cou- 
rageous advocate,  a  man  of  cultivated 
interests  and  brilliant  talents. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fortas  to  the 
Court  has  won  unanimous  praise 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  that  praise  my 
own  congratulatory  sentiments,  and  I 
submit  for  entry  into  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Louisville 
Courier  of  August  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A   Champion   of  Individual   Liberty   Moves 
TO  THE  Supreme  Court 

Some  of  Abe  Fortas'  friends  are  musicians. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  most  eminent 
in  the  world  today:  the  cellist,  Pablo  Casals; 
the  violinist.  Isaac  Stern:  the  pianist.  Van 
Cllburn.  Some  of  Fortas'  friends  are  poli- 
ticians. One  of  them — and  one  of  the 
closest — is  the  most  powerful  in  the  world, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

This  wide  range  of  friendships  is  one 
measure  of  the  man  nominated  by  President 
Johnson  to  take  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's  place 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  Fortas  obviously  is 
a  man  of  many  moods  and  interest,  and  this 
quality  speaks  well  for  him. 

IMPRESSIVE    measures 

But  there  are  other  measures  of  the  man, 
and  these  too  are  impressive:  his  long  and 
varied  service  In  the  Government,  ofDcially 
In  the  New  Deal  days,  unofficially  later:  his 
extraordinarily  successful  Washington  law 
practice,  and.  far  from  least,  work  in  such 
precedent-setting  legal  actions  as  the  Gideon 
case,  which  resulted  in  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  every  defendant  must  have 
counsel  in  every  State  court,  regardless  of 
whether  he  can  pay  for  the  attorney's  work. 
His  professional  qualifications  have  been 
termed  "highly  acceptable"  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

What  kind  of  Justice  will  Fortas  be?  His 
public  career  promises  that  he  will  be  a 
champion  of  individual  liberties.  As  John 
P.  Mackenzie  wrote  In  the  Washington  Post: 

"All  signs  point  to  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  that  was  accelerated  after  1962  when 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who  left  the  bench  last 
week  to  become  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  replaced  the  late  Felix  Frankfurter. 
The  trend  has  been  toward  more  use  of 
Judicial  power  when  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  individual  rights  and  raise  State 
practices  to  Federal  standards." 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  "INSTANT  HISTORY" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  years  ago  J.  Donald  Adams  observed 
that  "nothing,  surely,  is  more  alive  than 
a  word." 

Former  Presidential  Assistants  Arthur 
Schlesinger  and  Theodore  Sorensen  are 
now  verifying  Adam's  observation  with 
excerpts  from  their  forthcoming  books 
on  the  late  President  Kennedy  as  se- 
lected by  two  magazines. 

These  two  authors,  one  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Harvard  historian  and 
the  other  John  F.  Kennedy's  chief  speech 
writer  and  confidant  during  his  years 
in  the  Senate  and  the  White  House,  have 
set  off  a  flurry  of  opinions  on  their 
propriety  and  judgment.  Some  critics 
have  concluded  without  waiting  to  read 
the  books  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  any 
Presidential  Assistant  to  set  down  on 
paper  his  observations  about  one  who 
has  left  us  so  recently  as  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Two  contributions  to  the  controversy 
over  the  books  by  Schlesinger  and  Soren- 
sen that  appeal  to  me  are  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Virginia-Pilot.  August  1, 
1965,  entitled  "In  Defense  of  'Instant' 
History,"  and  the  colimin  by  Mr.  Max 
Freedman  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star,  August  8.  1965.  entitled  "Idealism 
Spurs  Kennedy  Authors."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  two  commen- 
taries be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
Aug.  9,  19651 
Idealism  Spurs  Kennedy  Axtthoiis 
(By  Max  Freedman) 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the 
books    now   being   written    about   President 
Kennedy  and  to  mock  their  authors  by  at- 
tributing mean  motives  to  them.    The  more 
judicial   minded   would   have  been   wise    to 
wait  until  they  had  the  completed  books  be- 
fore them  Instead  of  pronouncing  a  sum- 
mary and  unfair  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  highly  flavored  extracts.     But  perhaps 
this  detached  fairness  is  beyond  human  na- 
ture In  dealing  with  memories  as  recent  or  as 
vivid  as  those  of  the  Kennedy  years. 

In  all  the  torrent  of  talk  about  these 
books,  almost  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
real  impulse  which  led  to  their  composition. 
These  friends  and  colleagues  of  President 
Kennedy  are  eager  to  bring  their  testimony 
before  the  Kennedy  period  Is  submerged  In 
the  larger  history  of  our  time.  Except  for 
Mrs.  John  Kennedy  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  there  is  no  one  better  qualified  to 
give  this  personal  testimony. 

It  Is  Impossible,  of  course,  for  any  cluster 
of  friends  to  chronicle  the  Kennedy  years 
with  the  trenchant  eloquence  and  vivid  hu- 
mor that  would  have  Illuminated  President 
Kennedy's  own  history.  That  Is  merely  an- 
other grievous  loss  which  we  have  suffered. 
But  at  least  his  friends  can  do  what  they  can 
to  fill  the  void,  and  I  for  one  rejoice  that 
they  are  trying. 

Surely  it  Is  unnecessary  to  add  that  I  can 
hold  this  view  without  agreeing  with  every- 


thing that  has  been  written  or  with  the  way 
It  has  been  set  down  for  our  Instruction  and 
delight.  What  baffles  me  beyond  explana- 
tion Is  the  consummate  arrogance  which  can 
presume  to  scold  Ted  Sorensen  on  the  duties 
of  public  responsibility  or  solemnly  lecture 
Arthur  Schlesinger  on  the  commandments 
of  good  taste. 

Often  In  the  past  we  have  read  the  dis- 
appointed memoirs  of  broken  officials  con- 
sulting their  malice  and  their  imagination 
to  explain  why  they  no  longer  are  in  office. 
What  we  are  reading  now  is  totally  different. 
These  are  not  ventures  in  self-esteem  or  ad- 
vertisements of  a  mistaken  faith  in  one's 
own  wisdom.  Their  purpose  rather  Is  to  set 
high  In  honor  the  proud  name  of  John  Ken- 
nedy so  that  neither  the  stealthy  oblivion 
brought  by  time  nor  the  organized  Jealousies 
of  politics  can  ever  dim  its  splendor. 

As  Ted  Sorensen  has  written  with  such 
profound  Insight,  the  most  astonishing  qual- 
ity about  President  Kennedy  was  his  endless 
capacity  for  growth.  He  was  neither  a  saint 
nor  a  monument,  but  a  man,  magnificent 
and  many  sided,  and  yet  smilingly  willing  to 
admit  his  own  faults  and  limitations. 

Unless  his  ability  to  learn  from  mistakes 
is  understood,  his  greater  ability  to  pluck  the 
mystery  from  the  future  will  forever  remain 
a  puzzle.  Sorensen  has  gone  about  his  task 
the  right  way  in  showing  Kennedy  moving 
steadily  forward  to  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  becomes  steadily  more  exacting  as  he 
develops  his  genius  for  greatness. 

Long  months  before  the  tragedy  at  Dallas. 
Arthur  Schlesinger  reflected  on  the  hazards 
and  triumphs  of  contemporary  history.  He 
recalled  with  bitter  agreement  the  famous 
warning  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  "whoso- 
ever. In  writing  a  modern  history,  shall  fol- 
low truth  too  near  the  heels.  It  may  haply 
strike  out  his  teeth."  It  seemed  even  then  a 
risk  worth  taking,  for  it  Is  one  of  his  ma- 
jestic endowments  as  a  historian  that  he 
never  Is  depressed  Into  solemnity  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  documents. 

His  unafraid  gaiety  and  the  presence  of 
truth  has  enabled  him  to  reveal  aspects 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  that  the 
hooded  prudence  of  more  timid  minds  would 
have  hidden  furtively  from  public  view.  He 
was  taught  by  his  years  in  the  White  House, 
as  he  himself  told  us  in  1963,  to  mistrust  the 
process  by  which  historians  "transformed  a 
disheveled  and  murky  evolution  Into  a  tidy 
and  ordered  transaction." 

Writing  out  of  that  conviction,  he  has 
remembered  the  claims  of  history  by  giving 
us  the  breathless  improvisations  that  are 
often  mistaken  for  great  decisions.  The  rest 
of  us.  or  at  least  large  numbers  of  us,  have 
reasons  to  be  grateful,  even  though  prim  and 
wounded  officials  may  protest. 

[Prom  the  Vlrglnlan-Pllot,  Aug.  1. 1965) 
In  Defense  of  "Instant  History" 
Controversy  has  developed  over  not  only 
what  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  Theo- 
dore Sorenson  have  to  say  about  the  late  John 
P.  Kennedy's  Presidency,  but  even  over 
whether  they  should  have  anything  to  say. 
Excerpts  from  both  books  have  been  appear- 
ing In  magazines  prior  to  publication  later 
this  year. 

Representative  William  B.  Widnall,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  recently  criticized 
on  the  House  floor  the  writing  of  "instant 
history"  by  White  House  personnel.  Mr. 
Schlesinger  has  been  criticized  editorially  for 
his  revelation,  in  Life  serialization,  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  unhappy  with  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk.  It  Is.  to  be  sure,  a 
criticism  which  Mr.  Rusk  is  hardly  In  any 
position  to  answer  gracefully. 

Both  books  have  revived  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
question.  The  accounts  of  how  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  picked  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
In     the    Schlesinger     serialization     and    in 
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Theodore  H.  White's  "The  Making  of  the 
President,  1964"  have  fanned  the  flames  of 
old  speculation.  The  appearance  of  Schle- 
slnger's  and  White's  works,  comments  the  Na- 
tion, "is  further  evidence  that  the  United 
States  has  entered  Its  late  Roman  age,  when 
the  citizen  views  government  as  popular 
entertainment  and  political  leaders  as  glam- 
orous stars  with  whom  he  can  vicariously 
taste  the  Intoxication  of  power.  Both  books 
could  Justifiably  be  subtitled  'What  the  Valet 
Saw,'  In  the  sense  that  their  appeal  derives 
less  from  their  analysis  of  public  affairs  than 
from  their  revelations  of  private  behavior." 

All  the  dudgeon  Is  misplaced.  It  seems  to 
us.  Neither  Mr.  Schlesinger  nor  Mr.  Soren- 
sen Is  tattling,  as  the  ethics  Imply.  (And  as 
they  Implied  of  Emmet  John  Hughes'  book 
critical  of  the  Elsenhower  Presidency,  "The 
Ordeal  of  Power.")  Both  held  positions  privy 
to  the  confidence  and  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses of  the  late  President,  and  their  ac- 
counts of  his  White  House  years  are  bound 
to  be  Instructive  and  significant. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr. 
Schlesinger  Is  a  historian  by  trade,  and  among 
the  best,  who  was  expected  to  put  his  experi- 
ences In  the  White  House  on  paper.  (The 
assassination  deprived  the  Nation  of  the 
other  Pulitzer  Prlzewinnlng  historian  in  the 
White  House,  who  doubtless  would  have 
written  his  own  history  had  he  lived.)  Like- 
wise Mr.  Sorensen  is  able  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Kennedy  years  and  has  the  talent 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  record. 
Both  books  will  be  contributions  to  history 
of  an  on-the-spot  sort  we  have  had  only 
rarely.  If  the  accounts  are  occasionally 
painful,  that  Is  history's  way. 


NEW  JERSEY  DIPLX3MAT  COVERS 
"KIPLING  COUNTRY"  BY  JEEP  AND 
HORSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  David  A.  Macuk,  a  resident  of 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  has  recently 
returned  from  his  tour  of  duty  as  a 
foreign  service  officer  in  Pakistan. 
While  serving  at  that  post  he  traveled 
extensively  in  "Kipling's  Country." 
Traveling  by  jeep  and  horse,  Mr.  Macuk 
observed  some  of  the  most  inspiring 
country  in  the  world. 

Macuk  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
dedication  to  our  country.  The  accom- 
plishments of  this  man  have  done  much 
to  foster  good  will  between  our  Nation 
and  Pakistan.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  we  have  such  capable  men  repre- 
senting us  in  the  foreign  service.  I  hope 
that  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Macuk  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  other  men  to 
actively  work  for  our  country  in  this 
vital  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  of  Mr.  Macuk's  tour  of 
duty  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Jersey  Diplomat  Covers  "Kipling 
Country"  by  Jeep  and  Horse 

The  rugged  mountain  country  of  north- 
west Pakistan — the  locale  of  many  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  stories —  provided  some  excit- 
ing adventures  for  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer David  A.  Macuk,  who  traveled  by  Jeep 
and  horse  on  consular  field  trips  In  the  area. 

Mr.  Macuk,  33,  a  New  Jersey  resident,  was 
Interviewed  here  after  returning  from  a  4- 


year  tour  of  duty  In  Pakistan.  He  served 
both  In  the  American  Embassy  In  Karachi 
and  the  U.S.  consulate  In  Peshawar. 

The  Peshawar  consular  district  stretches 
along  the  Pakistan-Afghanistan  border  from 
the  desert  city  of  Loralal  In  the  south  to  the 
mountains  of  Chltral  In  the  north.  "This  Is 
the  former  Northwest  Frontier  Province  of 
British  India,  the  gateway  to  south  Asia. 
It  has  been  a  traditional  Invasion  route  ever 
since  the  Aryan  migrations  Into  India,"  Mr. 
Macuk  notes. 

"The  mountainous  border  area  of  west 
Pakistan  Is  Incredibly  rugged  and  the  tribal 
structure  of  Its  society  fascinating.  I  knew 
enough  of  the  Urdu  language  to  communi- 
cate with  the  tribesmen  In  most  cases,  but 
when  they  spoke  various  dialects  of  the  local 
Pushtu  language,  they  left  me  far  behind." 
he  says. 

Traveling  mostly  by  Jeep,  Mr.  Macuk  some- 
times had  an  armed  escort  of  government 
frontier  scouts.  "These  scout  units  are 
steeped  In  history.  One  of  them,  the  Khyber 
Rifles,  is  a  reminder  of  the  days  when  a 
British  military  post  guarded  the  famous 
Khyber  Pass." 

Mr.  Macuk's  most  halr-ralslng  reporting 
trip  was  made  on  horseback  over  tortuous 
mountain  paths.  "My  only  previous  expe- 
rience on  'horseback*  had  been  an  occasional 
pony  ride  when  I  was  a  kid."  he  recalls. 
"The  horse  provided  for  me  insisted  on  walk- 
ing on  the  outside  edge  of  the  narrow  path 
Instead  of  hugging  the  mountainside.  This 
gave  me  a  wonderful  view  of  the  gorge  below 
but  some  scary  moments." 

On  another  occasion,  he  visited  the  area 
near  the  highest  mountain  peak  In  his  con- 
sular district — over  25,(KX)  feet  high.  In  a 
neighboring  village  he  found  people  living 
In  stone  houses  only  5  feet  high.  "These  peo- 
ple were  extremely  hospitable,  and  pleased 
that  a  foreigner  had  taken  the  Interest  to 
come  and  see  them." 

On  one  field  trip,  the  American  diplomat 
visited  the  valleys  of  Kaflrlstan,  Inhabited  by 
a  fair-skinned,  pegan  tribe,  known  as  Kafirs. 
"No  one  really  knows  their  origin,"  he  re- 
lates. "Among  the  various  theories  advanced 
Is  that  they  are  descended  from  soldiers  In 
the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great." 

Mr.  Macuk  had  a  highly  gratifying  ex- 
perience in  the  valley  of  Parachlnar  ne&i  the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan  border.  There  a  farm- 
er proudly  displayed  American  varieties  of 
cucumbers  and  cabbages,  which  he  had  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  In  the  United  States. 

"This  man,"  Mr.  Macuk  recounts,  "visited 
America  under  a  farmer  exchange  program. 
He  traveled  widely  In  this  country  for  sev- 
eral months,  learning  about  America.  Be- 
cause of  the  warm  reception  he  received 
here,  he  has  a  deep  affection  for  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Macuk's  family  accompanied  him  on 
the  trip  to  Parachlnar.  "My  wife  was  invited 
Into  the  women's  quarters  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  ladles  of  the  household."  he 
adds. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  in  Peshawar,  where 
he  vras  consul  and  political  officer,  Mr.  Macuk 
served  In  the  Economic  Section  of  the  Em- 
bassy In  Karachi  as  an  economic  officer — act- 
ing primarily  as  Assistant  Commercial  At- 
tach6. 

"My  main  responsibility  while  stationed  In 
Karachi  was  to  explore,  and  report  on,  op- 
portunities for  American  businessmen  in 
Pakistan,"  he  states.  "This  required  travel- 
ing to  various  cities,  contacting  local  busi- 
nessmen, and  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  to  assess  business  conditions." 

Mr.  Macuk  is  presently  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  the  economic  desk  officer 
for  Pakistan. 


RAINBOW  BRIDGE  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  during  the 
last  2  years,  when  the  Colorado  River 
has  been  backed  up  behind  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam,  many  spectacular  changes 
have  been  noted  in  the  beautiful,  his- 
toric Glen  Canyon  region. 

With  a  near-record  runoff  being  ex- 
perienced this  year.  Lake  Powell  is  ris- 
ing rapidly. 

New  vistas  of  scenic  beauty  are  now 
being  made  available  to  thousands  of 
visitors  to  this  rugged  country.  One  of 
the  true  marvels  of  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion is  the  famous  Rainbow  Bridge.  Be- 
fore Lake  Powell  began  filling,  this  mas- 
sive stone  arch  was  accessible  only  to 
the  strong  hiker  or  rider. 

Now,  a  short  boat  ride  to  a  landing 
just  over  a  mile  from  Rainbow  Bridge 
leaves  an  easy  hike  to  this  natural  won- 
der. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  many  more 
American  tourists  might  be  made  aware 
of  the  new  nearness  of  Rainbow  Bridge, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  edition  of 
July  25,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  New  Nearness  of  Rainbow  Bridge 

(By  Don  Dedera) 
Rainbow    Bridge,    Utah. — Membership    in 
one  of  the  world's  most  exclusive  travel  clubs 
has  been  thrown  wide  open. 

Rainbow  Bridge,  crown  Jewel  of  the  Colo- 
rado, is  now  within  reach  of  anybody  who 
can  sit  for  a  few  hours  in  a  boat  and  hike 
a  bit  more  than  a  mile  along  a  well-graded 
trail. 

It  wasn't  always  so.  Because  of  the  for- 
midable fastness  of  the  Colorado  River  coun- 
try along  the  Arizona-Utah  border.  Rainbow 
Bridge  was  not  viewed  by  white  man  until 
1909,  by  Cummlngs  and  Wetherlll. 

Art  Greene,  then  a  young  cowboy,  was 
among  the  first  dozen  who  followed  In  1910. 
He  had  to  ride  a  good  horse  a  hard  day 
through  20  miles  of  the  wildest  land  remain- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Not  only  did  those 
early  visitors  brave  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
mapp>ed  region,  but  they  also  were  the  un- 
wanted trespassers  upon  the  most  holy 
ground  of  the  Navajo. 

Since  that  first  visit,  Greene  has  returned 
to  Rainbow  more  than  100  times,  in  every 
possible  way:  by  air,  afoot,  on  horseback, 
and  by  the  routes  he  pioneered  over  water. 
The  choices  were  all  tough. 
Even  thotigh  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument  was  established  In  1913,  fewer 
than  3,000  persons  had  signed  the  guestbook 
by  the  mld-1920's.  The  Kolbs,  the  Goldwa- 
ters.  the  Mu-nches,  Zane  Grey,  nimble  col- 
lege kids,  the  Sierra  Club,  advanced  Boy 
Scouts — these  were  the  sound  of  wind  and 
limb  who  claimed  Rainbow  for  their  own. 
The  hike  and  horse  ride  were  never  shorter 
than  14  wearing  miles.  By  boat,  the  trips 
were  at  best  unforgettable  adventures,  and 
at  worst,  fatal  tragedies.  Seldom  a  year 
passed  without  a  death  In  Glen  Canyon. 
Greene  never  lost  a  customer  while  running 
the  river,  but  he  never  collected  his  guide 
fee  In  advance. 

Prom  Greene's  base  camp  at  Marble  Can- 
yon, It  was  a  400-mlle  roundabout  portage  to 
Hlte,  Utah,  where  boats  could  be  floated  on 
the  Colorado.  Then  It  was  a  hundred  miles 
of  treacherous  river  smd  11  frothing  rapids 
to  the  side  canyon  leading  to  Rainbow.     The 
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hike   from   the   river  was   7   miles   through 
boulder-strewn  narrows. 

Greene  charted  a  daring  uprlver  route 
from  Lee's  Ferry  In  the  1940'8  and  1950'b. 
He  tried  all  manner  of  power,  both  Inboard 
and  outboard,  and  finally  subdued  the  Colo- 
rado current  and  hidden  boulders  with  a 
water-bug  boat  pushed  by  a  40O-horsepower 
radial  airplane  engine. 

Governors  and  Cabinet  officers  and  movie 
stars  were  Greene's  guests  then.  But  still, 
as  late  as  1960.  the  number  of  visitors  to 
Ralnbo  V.  since  Its  discovery,  totaled  no  more 
than  10.000. 

Then  the  great  change  came  to  the  Glen 
Canyon  country.  The  diversion  tunnels  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  were  closed,  and  placid 
lake  water  began  to  back  up,  covering  the 
rapids  and  whirlpools.  No  longer  did  the 
chocolate  Colorado  madly  race  to  the  sea; 
no  more  did  those  gambling  Inland  vikings, 
the  river  rats,  cast  their  fragile  craft  on  the 
angry  waters. 

Today,  Greene's  cruisers  keep  a  city-bus 
schedule  in  the  60-mlle  run  from  Wahweap 
marina,  near  Page,  Ariz.,  to  Rainbow.  Re- 
cently Greene  guided  the  largest  group.  63 
members  of  a  Phoenix  travel  club,  to  Rain- 
bow. The  senior  tourist  was  83  years  old. 
and  many  were  In  their  sixties  and  seventies. 
Three  of  them  walked  with  canes. 

No  amount  of  reading,  no  viewing  of  photo- 
graphs, can  prepare  the  senses  for  Rainbow 
Bridge.  Sight  of  that  slice  of  stone  hanging 
over  blue  sky  Jangles  the  optic  nerve,  stirs 
the  heart  muscle,  and  accelerates  the  breath- 
ing machine. 

Imagine  a  football  field.  One  leg  of  Rain- 
bow would  rest  on  a  goalpost,  and  the  other 
leg  would  reach  to  the  other  goalpost.  The 
arch  would  rise  309  feet  above  mldfield.  Now 
Imagine  that  lofty  sandstone  arch  set  in  a 
landscape  of  complementary  stone  draperies 
and  flattering  plant  growth.  That  is  Rain- 
bow, and  some  tourists  have  been  drawn  back 
to  It  scores  of  times. 

Such  Is  the  new  nearness  of  Rainbow.  In 
the  first  50  years,  visitors  were  no  more  than 
10,000.  Now  there  are  10,000  visitors  each 
month. 


TRIBUTE   TO   AMBASSADOR 
GOLDBERG 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  date  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  consistently  appointed  to  high 
office  men  of  impressive  professional 
qualifications. 

This  fact  has  been  made  doubly  clear 
in  recent  days  in  the  appointment  of 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations. 

Among  the  tributes  paid  to  this  splen- 
did American,  one  in  particular  has  im- 
pressed me.  I  should  like  to  enter  in 
the  Record  this  column  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  8:  "Goldberg:  The 
Militant  Dove."  by  James  Reston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Washington:  Goldberg,  the  Militant  Dove 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  August  7.— It  Is  already  clear 
that  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  is  going 
to  be  a  powerful  force  In  the  formation  of 
American  foreign  policy,  probably  more  so 
than  Adlal  Stevenson  under  President  John- 
son or  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  xinder  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  Goldberg  did  not  resign  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  provoke  the  U.N.  with  cold  war  speeches 
written  by  other  men  in  Washington.  He  Is 
a  militant  peacemaker,  and  while  he  will 
carry  out  the  policy  of  his  Government,  he 


will  be  In  on  the  making  of  it,  or  he'll  be 
out  In  a  hurry. 

Like  Goldberg,  Stevenson  and  Lodge  had 
the  personal  assurance  of  the  President  that 
they  would  be  consulted  on  all  foreign  policy 
questions,  but  John  Poster  Dulles  Ignored 
Louge  when  it  suited  him,  and  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  treated  Stevenson 
with  polite  indifference  or  worse. 

THE    ACTIVIST 

Arthur  Goldberg,  however,  will  not  be 
banished  to  the  opulent  misery  of  his  em- 
bassy in  the  Waldorf  Towers  so  easily.  He  la 
not  the  kind  of  man  you  would  hand  your 
hat  to  by  mistake.  President  Johnson  has 
Invited  him  to  speak  up,  and  neither  shyness 
nor  lack  of  words  has  ever  caused  him  to 
refuse  such  invitations  In  the  past. 

BACK   AT   THE    RANCH 

He  was  at  the  ranch  with  the  President 
last  weekend.  He  has  already  had  a  long  talk 
with  U  Thant.  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
UN.,  on  the  financial  crisis  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  a  lively  new  figure  at  the 
State  Department  ever  since  his  appoint- 
ment, and  he  had  lunch  today  with  Am- 
bassador Averell  Harriman  to  get  a  report 
on  Harrlman's  most  interesting  findings  on 
the  Soviet  Union's  ideas  of  a  wide  nuclear 
control  agreement  and  expanded  trade. 

The  Importance  of  the  Goldberg  appoint- 
ment Is  not  so  much  what  he  Is  likely  to  do 
at  the  U.N.  in  New  York  as  what  he  Is  likely 
to  do  within  the  private  councils  of  the 
Government  In  Washington.  He  will  be  In- 
fluential here,  not  because  he  Is  diplomatic 
but  because  he  Isn't. 

This  Is  highly  important  In  the  present 
struggle  within  the  Johnson  administration 
between  those  who  would  go  faster  In  risking 
a  bigger  war  In  Vietnam,  and  those  who 
would  keep  the  level  of  violence  about  where 
It  Is.  The  hawks  not  only  outnumber  the 
doves  by  a  very  wide  margin  in  Johnson's 
inner  circle,  but  they  outtalk  them.  Gold- 
berg's importance  is  that  he  Is  a  pugnacious 
dove,  who  Is  now  likely  to  Join  the  very  few 
in  Johnson's  upper  inner  circle,  who  believe 
more  can  now  be  done  by  imaginative  and 
persistent  diplomatic  explorations  than  by 
increased  military  violence. 

DECISIONS  ON  VIETNAM 

It  has  been  widely  assumed  that  the  mili- 
tary are  dominating  President  Johnson's 
decisions  on  Vietnam,  but  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  the  recent 
searching  debate  about  how  much  to  in- 
crease the  American  commitment  on  the 
ground,  he  sided  with  a  very  small  minority 
against  a  very  large  majority  of  his  top  ad- 
visers, who  wanted  him  to  do  more,  and  this 
majority  Included  not  only  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  well. 

The  moderates,  then,  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  undoubtedly  have  a  new  and 
powerful  supporter  in  Goldberg.  He  may  not 
prevail  in  this  continuing  debate,  but  he  will 
resign,  as  he  offered  to  do  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  when  President  Kennedy  was  hesitat- 
ing to  take  on  Roger  Blough,  of  United  States 
Steel,  during  the  steel  price  crisis  of  1962. 

ARTICULATE  NEGOTIATOR 

At  the  U.N.,  too,  nobody  will  be  left  In 
doubt  about  where  he  stands.  He  is  articu- 
late, and  while  he  may  not  succeed  in  con- 
verting the  Arabs  to  Zionism,  his  long  expe- 
rience as  a  labor  negotiator  In  finding  and 
fighting  through  compromises  Is  bound  to  be 
an  Influence. 

But  it  is  in  Washington  where  the  real 
significance  of  this  appointment  lies.  Gold- 
berg will  not  only  be  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  but,  on  the  side,  the  Ambassador 
of  the  U.N.  and  the  peacemakers  in  general 
to  the  United  States.  And  unlike  every  other 
foreign  policy  adviser  to  the  President,  he 
has  powerful  political  forces  behind  him  in 
the  country. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
OP  NEW  YORK  AT  THE  BUFFALO 
SESSION  OF  THE  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONFERENCE  FOR  LAKE 
ERIE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
speech  on  problems  of  water  pollution 
in  Lake  Erie  given  by  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  at  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Conference  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Senator  Kennedy's  statement  to  the 
Conference  stressed  the  need  for  effec- 
tive cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  eliminating  pollu- 
tion in  Lake  Erie.  Pointing  to  the  need 
for  prompt  action  by  New  York  to  meet 
this  critical  problem.  Senator  Kennedy 
suggests  a  number  of  steps  that  should 
be  taken  at  this  time.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment Senator  Kennedy  for  his  continued 
interest  in  this  important  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
TO  Buffalo  Session  of  Water  PoLLtrriON 
Conference  for  Lake  Erie,  August  10,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  welcome  you 
and  the  other  conferees  to  the  Buffalo  session 
of  this  Water  Pollution  Conference  for  Lake 
Erie.  I  know  that  the  people  of  New  York 
State  and  the  Buffalo  metropolitan  area  are 
pleased  to  see  this  conference  convene  in 
Buffalo. 

Both  Congressman  Richard  D.  McCarthy 
and  I  appreciate  the  response  of  Secretary 
Celebrezze,  to  our  request  this  spring  for 
a  Federal  water  pollution  conference  for  Lake 
Erie.  In  light  of  the  many  water  pollution 
hearings  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  been  called  upon  to  hold  this  year.  I 
think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  Chairman 
Stein   and  his  associates  hold  this  hearing. 

I  know  that  everyone  in  this  room  is  aware 
of  the  urgency  of  today's  hearing.  The  con- 
tinuing contamination  of  Lake  Erie  Is  evident 
to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  water  pollu- 
tion problems. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  more  than 
1  million  citizens  living  In  the  Buffalo  area 
and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  New 
York  State  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  Conference. 

POLLUTION    of    lake    ERIE 

The  need  for  the  Conference  Is  found  In 
the  danger  of  pollution  to  Lake  Erie.  Per- 
haps the  value  of  Lake  Erie  to  Its  users  can 
best  be  Illustrated  by  the  story  about  the 
Oriental  sage  who  was  pulling  up  a  bucket 
from  a  well.  Full  of  gold,  It  came  into  his 
hand.  The  sage  dumped  out  the  gold  and 
dipped  his  bucket  a  second  time.  Full  of 
silver,  it  reappeared.  "Lord,"  he  protested, 
"I'm  thirsty."  Emptying  out  the  silver,  he 
dipped  his  bucket  a  third  time.  Filled  with 
fresh  water  it  rose,  and  he  drank. 

Water  Is  in  danger  of  becoming  as  precious 
to  us  as  it  was  to  the  sage. 

Lake  E:rie  is  in  danger  of  becoming  polluted 
to  the  point  where  cities  can  no  longer  draw 
drinking  water  from  the  tremendous  res- 
ervoir, where  commerce  on  its  shore  is  en- 
dangered, where  the  growth  of  algae  and 
other  aquatic  plants  threatens  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  lake  for  boating,  swim- 
ming or  Just  the  magnificent  scenery. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  said  In  Its 
report  dated  July  1965:  "Lake  Erie  and  its 
tributaries  are  polluted.  The  main  body  of 
the  lake  had  deteriorated  In  quality  at  a 
rate  many  times  greater  than  its  normal  ag- 
ing processes,  due  to  •  •  •  pollution  result- 
ing from  the  activities  of  man." 
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If  this  pollution  worsens,  the  835,000  peo- 
ple in  New  York  State  and  the  2,442,000  peo- 
ple in  other  States  who  draw  their  drinking 
water  directly  from  Lake  Erie  will  have  to 
turn  to  other  sources  for  their  water  sup- 
plies. They  may  be  faced  with  a  report  on 
Lake  Erie  from  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  stating  that  the  lake  is 
not  suitable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
as  a  permanent  source  of  public  water  and 
should  only  be  used  as  a  source  of  water 
during  grave  water  shortages. 

If  this  sounds  unlikely,  I  might  point  out 
that  the  Department  of  Health  issued  a  re- 
port of  this  nature  for  the  Hudson  River 
In  1950.  As  a  result,  the  citizens  of  New 
York  City  who  use  about  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  gallons  of  water  every  day  do  not 
draw  any  water  from  the  20-billlon  gallons 
of  fresh  water  that  the  Hudson  pours  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  every  day. 

The  Industries  in  the  five  States  that  cur- 
rently use  4.7  billion  gallons  of  Lake  Erie's 
water  daily  will  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
for  water.  If  Lake  Erie  becomes  clogged 
with  algae  and  the  pollution  level  rises.  New 
York  State  industry,  using  1.6  billion  gal- 
lons a  day  for  power  generation  and  350 
million  gallons  a  day  for  cooling  or  other 
processes,  would  be  severely  crippled.  The 
costs  of  removing  pollution  after  the  fact 
are  much  higher  than  those  of  preventing  a 
source  of  water  from  becoming  polluted  In 
the  first  place. 

The  residents  of  New  York  State  along 
Lake  Erie  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  recent  years  because  they  have  not  been 
plagued  by  drought.  By  contrast,  people 
living  in  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River 
Valleys  and  other  areas  of  New  York  State 
this  summer  are  suffering  from  the  worst 
drought  in  almost  100  years.  Rural  residents 
in  many  counties  are  buying  drinking  water 
at  costs  of  15  cents  a  gallon  and  more.  A 
number  of  communities  are  already  taking 
emergency  measures  to  obtain  additional 
water.  New  York  City  may  run  out  of  water 
in  January  or  February  of  the  coming  year 
if  the  current  drought  lasts. 

One  of  the  relief  measures  being  consid- 
ered for  New  York  City  Involves  piping 
water  from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  Mohawk 
River  to  supplement  the  flow  of  the  Hudson. 
If  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  become  too 
polluted,  where  will  we  tiuTi  for  additional 
water? 

CONTROL    PROGRAM    FOR    NEW    YORK    STATE 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has  passed 
during  this  last  session  a  program  which  can 
make  some  difference,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  municipal  sewage.  Under  this  pro- 
gram New  York  State  will  provide  one-third 
of  the  funds  required  by  municipalities  to 
construct  sewage  treatment  plants.  The 
Federal  Government  is  being  asked  to  provide 
the  next  third,  and  local  communities  will 
be  required  to  contribute  the  remaining  40 
percent. 

The  voters  of  New  York  State  are  being 
asked  to  approve  the  first  part  of  this  pro- 
gram in  a  referendum  item  that  will  be  on 
the  ballot  this  November.  I  hope  the  voters 
will  approve  the  proposed  bond  issue. 

In  legislation  shortly  to  be  enacted  In  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  part  of  this  program  Is 
being  completed.  Project  size  limitations 
that  have  hindered  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  plants  are 
being  increased  to  assist  communities  in 
meeting  their  sewage  treatment  plant  needs. 
In  addition  to  the  increases  in  project  size 
limitations.  $50  million  Is  being  added  to  the 
funds  already  authorized,  and  there  are  no 
project  size  restrictions  on  this  Bum. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man McCarthy,  in  particular,  and  many 
others,  a  total  of  $150  million  in  Federal 
funds  is  expected  to  be  available  this  year. 
New  York  State  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  a 
major  share  of  these  sums. 


There  are,  however,  other  immediate  local. 
State,  and  Federal  steps  that  can  and  must 
be  taken  now  If  we  are  to  have  any  success  in 
combating  water  pollution  over  the  long  run. 

LOCAL  AND  STATE  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

We  need  more  p>olitical  innovation  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  particularly  in  relation 
to  industrial  pollution.  Of  course,  no  town 
or  State  government  likes  to  tell  an  industry 
that  they  must  eliminate  their  pollution. 
The  economics  of  plant  Investment  often 
lead  a  firm  to  reply  that  it  will  relocate  its 
plant  in  another  State  if  local  pollution  con- 
trols are  enforced.  Because  there  are  major 
differences  in  State  regulations  and  enforce- 
ment of  pollution  laws,  industry  can  play 
one  municipality  or  State  off  against  another, 

INTERSTATE     WATER    QUALITY    STANDARDS 

One  of  the  barriers  to  effective  local  and 
State  enforcement  Is  the  fact  that  commu- 
nities using  water  from  bodies  of  water  cross- 
ing State  boundaries  are  currently  faced 
with  different  pollution  standards  on  each 
side  of  a  State  line.  A  community  cannot 
reasonably  be  asked  to  treat  its  wastes  if  the 
next  community  does  not.  If  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  or  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  or  any  two  or  more  States  are  to  ef- 
fectively reduce  pollution,  common  pollution 
standards  and  enforcement  for  the  commu- 
nities sharing  a  waterway  must  be  estab- 
lished on  both  Bides  of  their  common 
borders. 

Control  of  pollution  in  Lake  Erie  is  a  good 
example  of  this  problem.  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  as  well 
as  Canada  are  each  individually  responsible 
for  the  control  of  pollution  flowing  into  Lake 
Erie.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  that  pollu- 
tion from  each  of  the  States  affects  the  qual- 
ity of  water  used  by  the  other  States  and 
Canada.  Yet  there  is  no  common  standard 
of  pollution  control  between  the  States  and 
Canada.  Communities  and  industry  along 
the  lake  are  being  asked  to  take  steps  to  clean 
up  pollution  with  no  assiorance  that  other 
locations  will  be  required  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Unless  common  standards  are  ap- 
plied, it  is  difficult  to  require  action  from 
communities  and  industry. 

Yet  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  many  other  States  opposed  the 
establishment  of  Federal  interstate  water 
quality  standards  recommended  in  the 
water  pollution  legislation  brought  before 
the  Congress  this  session. 

The  water  quality  standards  passed  by  the 
Senate  this  year  but  rejected  by  the  House 
should  be  adopted  by  Congress.  I  have 
urged  the  House  conferees  to  Join  the  Sen- 
ate in  adopting  these  interstate  water 
quality  standards.  They  are  a  critical  under- 
pinning for  State  and  local  antipollution 
efforts. 

LICENSING    of    POLLUTION    SOURCES    AND    OTHER 
FEDERAL    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

We  must  go  beyond  the  establishment  of 
standards  that  apply  only  to  Interstate 
waters,  and  establish  and  enforce  quality 
standards  for  all  waterways. 

I  do  not  believe  that  continued  Federal  aid 
to  fight  the  contamination  of  water  will  be 
available  until  the  States  are  willing  to  en- 
force pollution  regulations.  There  would  be 
no  .sense  in  spending  large  amounts  of  money 
to  remove  municipal  pollution  in  one  area 
only  to  have  a  river  or  stream  polluted  by 
the  neighboring  community,  Industry,  or 
State. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  bet- 
ter pollution  control  can  be  exercised. 

In  Germany  and  England,  for  example, 
which  are  countries  that  have  already  faced 
the  water  shortage  that  we  are  now  experi- 
encing; each  source  of  pollution  is  licensed 
by  the  appropriate  river  or  water  basin  com- 
mission so  that  there  is  full  knowledge  of  the 
pollution  that  is  going  into  the  waterway. 
And  certain  kinds  of  pollution  are  prohibited. 


We  could  well  do  the  same  in  the  United 
States.  We  might,  for  instance,  have  a 
federally  established  licensing  or  permit  sys- 
tem, with  enforcement  generally  to  l>e  ac- 
complished by  States  and  municipalities. 
The  control  agency  could  be  given  a  right 
of  entry  and  inspection  for  all  licensed 
sources  of  pollution.  Such  a  system  of  licens- 
ing would  insure  that  competing  firms  with 
pollution  problems  would  be  treated  alike. 

Another  source  of  control  might  be  a  user 
fee  applied  to  each  source  of  pollution  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  to  the  government  of  remov- 
ing the  pollutants  that  are  discharged.  Since 
collective  treatment  of  waste  is  less  costly, 
this  user  fee  might  cost  the  polluter  less  than 
installing  his  own  purification  unit  would 
cost. 

ECONOMIC    INCENTIVES 

I  also  believe  that  Federal  economic  as- 
sistance to  industry  in  meeting  new  pollu- 
tion standards  can  be  provided  through  rapid 
Federal  tax  write-offs  of  the  cost  of  acquiring 
and  installing  adequate  pollution  control 
equipment.  Assistance  of  this  type  could  be 
useful  if  coupled  with  a  broad  attack  on 
water  pollution. 

THE  LAKE  ERIE  CONFERENCE 

Turning  specifically  to  the  current  con- 
ference: 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Conference  for  Lake  Erie  held  in  Cleveland, 
a  number  of  recommendations  were  discussed 
by  the  conferees  and,  in  most  cases,  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  from  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio.  We  do  not  know  whether  New 
York  State  or  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  these 
recommendations . 

I  think  that  the  potential  results  of  this 
conference  are  important  enough  to  the 
11.2  million  people  living  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  to  warrant  the  participation  of 
New  York  State.  I  hope  that  New  York  State 
will  now  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  so  that  the  five  States  and  Can- 
ada can  move  ahead  with  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate pollution  in  Lake  Erie. 

1.  Secondary  sewage  treatment:  Of  par- 
ticular Importance  are  the  recommendations 
that  the  communities  along  the  lake  pro- 
vide at  least  secondary  treatment  of  their 
municipal  wastes.  New  York  State  has  at 
least  50,000  people  who  discharge  waste  into 
Lake  Erie  with  no  treatment  at  all.  It  has 
an  additional  1,160,779  residents  whose  sew- 
age receives  only  primary  treatment  before 
being  discharged  into  the  lake.     Only  285,- 

000  residents  are  serviced  by  secondary  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  a  necessity  for  all 
municipal  waste  If  we  are  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  the  lake. 

2.  Interception  of  storm  and  '  sanitary 
sewage  runoff:  Of  great  importance  in  the 
Buffalo  area  is  the  need  for  interception  and 
treatment  plants  to  handle  the  municipal 
sewage  that  normally  is  washed  out  into  the 
lake  during  rainstorms. 

3.  pollution  information :  Perhaps  the  most 
important  recommendation  from  the  stand- 
point of  Industrial  pollution  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  speciflc  pollution  informa- 
tion from  industry  and  municipalities  be  re- 
ported and  maintained  in  open  flies  by  the 
State  agencies  controlling  pollution. 

This  information  has  not  been  available  in 
the  past.  In  a  major  step  taken  in  Cleve- 
land last  week,  a  number  of  Industry  repre- 
sentatives agreed  to  make  this  information 
available.  State  representatives  from  In- 
diana, Michigan,  and  Ohio  also  agreed  to  the 
recommendation  that  this  information  be 
collected  and  made  available  in  open  files. 

1  would  think  that  Industry  and  government 
in  New  York  State  would  want  to  fully  en- 
dorse this  principle. 

At  the  present  time,  a  section  of  New  York 
State  penal  code  passed  last  year  is  used  to 
prevent  State  government  from  releasing 
speciflc  information  to  either  the  public  or 
Federal  agencies.     I  find  it  Incredible  that 
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the  basic  pollution  information  telling  us 
about  the  nature  of  our  industrial  pollution 
Is  not  available  to  either  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  public. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  spent  over 
$1  million  In  making  a  detailed  study  of  pol- 
lution in  the  Detroit  River  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  because  the  specific  information  on  pol- 
lution was  not  available.  I  would  hope  that 
a  similar  study  would  not  be  required  for 
the  Buffalo-Niagara  area.  Yet  if  the  basic 
pollution  information  is  not  made  available, 
I  would  urge  that  a  study  of  this  type  be 
conducted. 

4.  Schedule  for  pollution  control:  The 
Federal  conferee  in  Cleveland  also  recom- 
mended a  schedule  for  the  elimination  of 
pollution.  State  representatives  should 
either  endorse  this  schedule  or  set  a  date  at 
which  a  more  acceptable  schedule  can  be 
agreed  to. 

5.  Dredging:  I  also  urge  the  State  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  the  recommendation  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  work  out  a  plan  by 
which  material  dredged  from  Lake  Erie  and 
its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Buffalo  River,  be 
disposed  of  In  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  quality  of  Lake  Erie's  water. 

CONCLUSION 

The  control  of  water  pollution  is  a  com- 
plex subject  of  critical  Importance  to  New 
York  State  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The 
question  is  not  so  much  whether  we  will 
have  water,  but  what  price  we  pay  for  water. 
New  York  State  and  the  other  States  on  the 
Great  Lakes  have  been  magnificently  en- 
dowed with  clear  fresh  water.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  keep  from  fouling  it  to  the  point  where 
it  cannot  be  used  without  expensive  treat- 
ment.    To  do  this  we  must  act  now. 

New  York  State  has  been  a  leader  In  many 
areas,  in  education,  in  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  in  transportation  for  example. 
Yet  when  foreign  visitors  ask  where  they  can 
see  effective  water  pollution  control,  they  are 
sent  to  Indiana  or  Michigan  and  not  New 
York  State.  New  York  State  can  be  a  leader 
In  this  critical  area.  I  urge  that  we  take  the 
steps  to  gain  this  leadership. 


U.S.  PRIME  ASSET:  EXCELLENCE 
OP  RUSK,  McNAMARA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  is  blessed  with  competent  and  ar- 
ticulate leadership  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department. 
Critics  may  disagree  strongly  with  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  but.  Mr.  President, 
anyone — critic  or  supporter — who  heard 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  defend 
it  in  an  hour-long  interview  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  Monday 
night  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
intelligence,  the  logic,  the  understanding 
with  which  Rusk  and  McNamara  de- 
fended our  Vietnam  policies. 

Unfortunately,  television — despite  its 
unrivaled  impact  on  millions  of  people — 
is  highly  perishable.  Rusk  and  McNa- 
mara spoke  out  in  words  that  must  have 
persuaded  many  an  American,  but  the 
words  vanish  on  the  wind.  This  is  why 
I  feel  that  the  transcript  of  that  broad- 
cast should  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  the  Senate  a  lit- 
tle of  the  flavor  of  this  broadcast  let  me 
quote  from  Secretary  Rusk's  reply  to  CBS 
CorresE>ondent  Reasoner's  question  of 
how  American  honor  is  involved  in  our 
action  in  Sauth  Vietnam.  This  is  Rusk's 
reply,  in  part: 

We  have  a  very  simple  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam.     It  derives  out  of  a  south- 


east Asia  treaty,  out  of  the  bilateral  arrange- 
ments that  President  Eisenhower  made  with 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  out  of 
regular  authorization  and  appropriations  of 
the  Congress  in  giving  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam, out  of  the  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  last  August,  out  of  the  most  formal  dec- 
larations of  three  Presidents  and  both  polit- 
ical parties.  Now  there's  no  need  to  parse 
these  commitments  In  great  detail.  The  fact 
Is  that  wt  know  we  have  a  commitment.  The 
South  Vietnamese  know  we  have  a  commit- 
ment. The  Communist  world  knows  we  have 
a  commitment.  The  rest  of  the  world  knows 
it.  Now  this  means  that  the  integrity  of 
the  American  commitment  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  problem.  I  believe  that  the  Integrity 
of  the  American  commitment  is  the  prin- 
cipal structure  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence.  Said 
Rusk: 

I  believe  that  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
commitment  is  the  prlnciijal  structure  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Can  we  doubt  that  statement  by  our 
Secretary  of  State — and  if  we  grant  it, 
here  is  a  very  big  part  of  our  answer  to 
what  we  must  do  in  South  Vietnam. 

Secretary  Rusk  continued: 

We  have  42  allies.  Those  alliances  were 
approved  by  overwhelming  votes  of  our  Sen- 
ate. We  didn't  go  Into  those  alliances  through 
some  sense  of  amiability,  or  through  some 
philanthropic  attitude  toward  other  nations. 
We  went  Into  It  because  we  considered  these 
alliances  utterly  essential  for  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation.  Now  If  our  allies,  or  more 
particularly,  if  our  adversaries  should  dis- 
cover that  the  American  commitment  is  not 
wc«i;h  anything,  then  the  world  would  face 
dangers  of  which  we  have  not  yet  dreamed, 
and  so  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  make  good  on 
that  American  conunltment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  any  fair-minded  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  any  other  American 
citizen  who  will  read  this  transcript  with 
an  open  mind  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  administration's  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  is  based  on  logic  and  in- 
telligence and  that  it  is  overwhelmingly 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  secure  peace, 
but  a  peace  that  can  be  stable  and  en- 
during, a  peace  that  will  permit  freedom 
to  persist  and  grow. 

As  I  said  earlier,  any  reader  must  be  en- 
couraged by  the  excellent  caliber  of  these 
top  officials  of  our  Government — the  men 
who  most  closely  advise  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  crucial  problems 
of  war  and  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  CBS  News  special  report 
entitled  "Vietnam  Perspective:  'The  De- 
cisions' "  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  a  CBS  News  special  report | 

Vietnam  Perspective:  "The  Decisions" 
(Part  I  of  four  parts,  as  broadcast  over  the 

CBS  television  network,  August  9,  1985) 

Participants:  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk:  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

Reporters:  CBS  News  Correspondent  Peter 
Kallscher;  CBS  News  Correspondent  Alex- 
ander Kendrlck,  and  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent Harry  Reasoner. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Good  evening.  Across  the 
table  from  me  are  the  two  decisionmakers 


who  sit  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  who  with  the  President 
formulates  the  foreign  policy  decisions.  This 
Is  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
who  with  the  President  formulates  the  mili- 
tary decisions.  Two  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  Joined  them  in  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Room  of  the  Department  of  State:  Alex- 
ander Kendrlck,  now  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton, who  covered  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  many  years,  and  Peter  Kallscher. 
who  has  covered  the  war  in  Vietnam  a  long 
time,  maybe  longer  than  any  other  corre- 
spondent. In  the  past  year  CBS  News  has 
broadcast  a  half  dozen  special  reports  on 
Vietnam,  with  foreign  dignitaries,  profes- 
sors, hawks  and  doves  and  now  we  are  pre- 
senting the  decisionmakers.  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  asking  both  Secretaries  two  basic 
questions.  First,  how  is  our  honor  involved 
in  Vietnam  and  second,  how  is  our  security 
involved  in  those  rice  paddies  and  remote 
villages  and,  since  sometimes  in  interna- 
tional relations,  security  comes  before  honor, 
I  will  ask  Mr.  McNamara  to  answer  first. 

Mr.  McNamara.  First,  let  me  make  it  clear. 
Mr.  Reasoner,  that  this  is  not  primarily  a 
military  problem.  Above  all  else,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that.  It  Is  a  battle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  will  only  be  won  if  we  make  clear  to 
those  people  that  their  longrun  security  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  a  stable  politi- 
cal institution  and  an  expanding  economy. 
That  is  our  objective.  As  a  prerequisite  to 
that,  we  must  be  able  to  guarantee  their 
physical  security.  How  does  our  physical 
security,  our  national  interest  become  in- 
volved in  this?  That  is  your  question.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  will  elaborate  on  it.  but  let  me 
say  to  start  with,  that  it  is  apparent  that  un- 
derlying the  terror,  the  harassment  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  by  the  Vietcong  is  the 
purpose  and  the  objective  of  North  Vietnam 
backed  by  Communist  China  to  expand  Com- 
munist control  over  the  peoples  of  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  southeast  Asia  and  to 
use  this  as  a  test  of  their  method  of  expand- 
ing control  over  independent  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
The  leaders  of  thoce  two  nations  have,  on 
numerous  instances,  stated  this  as  their  pur- 
pose. For  example.  General  Giap,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  North  Vietnamese  military 
forces,  said  not  long  ago  that  South  Vietnam 
Is  the  model  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment of  our  time.  If  the  special  warfare 
that  the  United  States  is  testing  in  South 
Vietnam  is  overcome,  then  It  can  be  defeated 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

And  perhaps  more  pertinently  in  relation 
to  Latin  America  Is  the  comment  of  Pham 
Van  Dong,  who  Is  the  Prime  Minister  of 
North  Vietnam,  who  said  recently.  "The  ex- 
perience of  our  compatriots  In  South  Viet- 
nam attracts  the  attention  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially the  peoples  of  Latin  America."  And 
the  interest  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
advancing  Asian  communism  by  force  are 
well  known,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  two  Important  statements  emphasizing 
that.  The  Pelplng  People's  Dally  said  about 
12  months  ago.  from  Peiping.  China.  "It's 
advantagous  from  the  point  of  view  of  tac- 
tics to  refer  to  the  desire  for  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  capitalism  to  communism,  but  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  emphasize  that 
possibility.  The  Communist  Party  must 
never  entertain  the  illusion  that  the  transi- 
tion to  communism  can  be  achieved  through 
the  parliamentary  road.  Violent  revolution 
Is  the  universal  law  of  proletarian  revolution 
To  realize  the  transition  to  communism,  the 
proletariat  must  wage  armed  struggle." 
And  to  put  it  even  more  succinctly,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  said  recently,  "Political  power  gfrows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gftm."  That's  why  our  na- 
tional security  is  involved  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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Mr.  Reasoner.  And  the  honor.  Secretary 
Rusk? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  Reasoner,  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  extremely  simple  and  need  not  be 
complicated.  V^Then  President  Johnson  talks 
about  our  national  honor,  he  is  not  using 
some  empty  phrase  of  18th-century  diplo- 
macy. He  is  talking  about  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Nation.  Now  the  essential  fact 
from  which  we  start  is  that  North  Vietnam 
Has  sent  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  large 
quantities  of  arms  into  South  Vietnam  to 
take  over  that  country  by  force.  We  have  a 
very  simple  conunltment  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  derives  out  of  a  southeast  Asia  treaty, 
out  of  the  bilateral  arrangements  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  made  with  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  out  of  regular  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  of  the  Congress  In 
giving  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  out  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  Congress  of  last  August,  out 
of  the  most  formal  declarations  of  three 
Presidents  and  both  political  parties. 

Now^  there's  no  need  to  parse  these  com- 
mitments in  great  detail.  The  fact  Is  that 
we  know  we  have  a  commitment.  The  South 
Vietnamese  know  we  have  a  commitment. 
The  Communist  world  knows  we  have  a  com- 
mitment. The  rest  of  the  world  knows  it. 
Now  this  means  that  the  integrity  of  the 
American  commitment  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  problem.  I  believe  that  the  integrity 
of  the  American  commitment  is  the  princi- 
pal structure  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  42  allies.  Those  alliances  were  ap- 
proved by  overwhelming  votes  of  our  Senate. 
We  didn't  go  into  those  alliances  through 
some  sense  of  amiability,  or  through  some 
philanthropic  attitude  toward  other  nations. 
We  went  into  it  because  we  considered  these 
alliances  utterly  essential  for  the  security 
of  our  own  Nation.  Now  If  our  allies,  or  more 
particularly,  if  our  adversaries  should  dis- 
cover that  the  American  commitment  Is  not 
worth  anything,  then  the  world  would  face 
dangers  of  which  we  have  not  yet  dreamed, 
and  so  it  is  Important  for  us  to  make  good  on 
that  American  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Kenorick.  But  sir,  don't  you  have  to 
reckon  honor  at  its  cost?  I  mean,  it's  not 
an  abstract  thing.  It  has  to  be  evaluated 
and  weighed  according  to  what  It  cost  you 
and  what  about  dishonor?  What  about  the 
world  Image  that  we  now  present?  We're 
burning  villages.  We're  killing  civilians. 
Now,  don't  you  weigh  one  against  the  other? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  let  me  say  that  you  also 
weigh  the  cost  of  dishonor,  that  is,  the  fail- 
ure of  an  American  commitment  and  I  would 
hope  that  our  own  American  news  media 
would  go  to  some  effort  to  present  a  balanced 
picture  of  what  Is  going  on  In  South  Viet- 
nam. There  are  thousands  of  local  officials 
who  have  been  assassinated  or  kidnapped. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  who  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  South  Vietnamese — by  North 
Vietnamese  mortars  and  by  the  constant 
depredations  of  these  acts  of  violence  against 
the  civilian  population.  No,  there  are  costs 
Involved  in  meeting  your  commitments  of 
honor.  There  always  have  been.  There  al- 
ways will  be.  but  I  would  suggest  if  we  look 
at  the  history  of  the  last  30  or  40  years,  that 
the  costs  of  not  meeting  your  obligations  are 
far  greater  than  those  of  meeting  your  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Well,  having — having  set 
the  stage,  more  or  less,  with  your  opening 
statements,  I'd  like  to  start  off  first  In  the 
area  of  what  we  hope  to  achieve  there  this 
year  and  how  we're  doing  militarily  and  po- 
litically.   Peter? 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Well.  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  the  subject  of  who  we're  committed  to. 
You  mentioned  the  fact.  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
we  have  a  commitment  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government.  That  government  has  changed 
some  7  or  8  times  In  the  last  18  to  20 
months  and  when  we  say  w;  have  this  com- 


mitment to  this  government,  we  are  rea- 
sonably assured  that  this  government  repre- 
sents the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  or  even 
a  large  number  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  we  recognize,  of  course, 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  top  leader- 
ship of  South  Vietnam  and  have  been  over 
the  months  but  that  does  not  mean  that  our 
commitment  to  the  nation  and  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  has  changed,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  we've  had  three  changes 
of  government  in  otir  own  Government  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  commitment. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  It's  slightly  different. 

Mr.  Rusk.  The  impression  we  have  Is  that 
among  the  14  million  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, we  do  not  find  any  significant  group 
outside  of  the  Vietcong  itself,  relatively  lim- 
ited In  numbers,  that  seems  to  be  looking  to 
Hanoi  for  the  answer.  The  Buddhists  are 
not;  the  Catholics  are  not.  The  other  sects 
are  not.  The  Montagnards  are  not.  The 
million  Cambodians  living  in  South  Vietnam 
are  not.  In  other  words,  we — I  think — ^would 
know  very  quickly,  because  we  have  lots  of 
Americans  living  throughout  the  country- 
side; we  would  know  very  quickly  If  these 
people  of  South  Vietnam  wanted  the  pro- 
gram of  the  liberation  front,  or  wanted 
domination  from  Hanoi.  That  we  do  not 
find.  Now  there  have  been  some  problems 
In  the  government  In  Saigon  as  you  know, 
and  we  and  the  leaders  In  South  Vietnam 
have  tried  to  work  very  closely  together  to 
try  to  resolve  those  problems,  but  that  is 
quite  separate  from  the  problem  of  whether 
Hanoi  should  be  permitted  to  come  In  by 
force  and  impose  a  solution  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  by  force.  If  these  people 
In  South  Vietnam  were  left  alone  In  peace, 
these  problems  that  you're  concerned  about 
and  we're  concerned  about,  could  be  worked 
out  by  normal,  peaceful  means. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  By  Department  of  Defense 
statistics  sir.  I  think  we  now  estimate  there 
are  190.000  to  200,000  Vietcong  with  a  com- 
mensurate influx  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
only  three  battalions  have  been  directly 
identified  as  t>elng  North  Vietnamese  Army 
battalions.  Against  this,  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  now.  with  the  American  commitment  of 
about  100.000  and  545,000  Vietnamese,  more 
troops  fighting  the  Vietcong  than  the  French 
had  and  their  Vietnamese  auxiliaries  fighting 
the  Vletmlnh  and  we  control  only  a  little 
less  than  half  of  the  territory  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  rural  population.  Would  you  say 
then  that  this  policy  that  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing was  notable  for  its  success? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I  will  ask  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara to  comment  on  the  military  aspects 
of  what  you  were  saying.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  people  in  the  countryside  in  South 
Vietnam  look  to  the  liberation  front  or  to 
Hanoi  for  leadership.  These  are  villagers  who 
are  trying  to  get  on  with  the  day's  work.  We 
find  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  their  co- 
operation with  the  Government  or  with  us 
in  those  areas  where  they  can  cooperate  with- 
out having  their  throats  cut  by  terrorists  the 
following  night.  Now  the  villagers  there  are 
like  villagers  everywhere  else.  They're  not 
perhaps  highly  motivated  politically  In  any 
particular  direction,  but  we  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  reaching  out  to  the 
liberation  front  of  Hanoi  for  their  answers. 
Now  on  the  question — Secretary  McNamara 
can  comment  on  the  military  aspect. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Well,  first,  has  our  policy 
been  successful?  I  think  you  have  to  look 
at  this  over  a  period  of  years.  I  would  say 
the  answer  is  "Yes."  For  10  years,  since  the 
nation  was  born,  or  reborn,  after  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954,  It  has  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence. It  is  not  dominated — dominated 
by  the  Communists  and  for  much  of  that 
period  prior  to  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
terror  reign  directed  against  it  by  the  guer- 
rillas. It  did  Increase  Its  strength,  economical- 
ly and  politically.    As  you  undoubtedly  know. 


between  1954  and  1961,  when  the  terror  raids 
began  to  increase  In  number  and  frequency, 
the  number  of  teachers  in  that  country  in- 
creased threefold.  The  number  of  students 
in  schools  Increased  300  percent.  The  rice 
production  nearly  doubled  and  by  the  way, 
that  happened  at  a  time  when  the  rice  pro- 
duction per  capita  in  North  Vietnam  was 
declining.  The  Income  per  capita  Is  50  per- 
cent more  than  it  is  in  North  Vietnam. 

So  I'd  say  much  progress  has  been  made, 
continues  to  be  made.  Last  year,  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  killed  or  kidnaped  about 
1.500  civic  officials.  Now  when  you  recognize 
that  the  population  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  Is  less  than  a  20th  of  that  In  this 
country,  you  should  multiply  those  figures  by 
20  to  get  an  Impression  of  what  that  would 
mean  In  this  country.  It  would  mean  that 
we  would  have  lost  last  year.  30,000  mayors, 
members  of  boards  of  education,  city  man- 
agers, and  yet  despite  that  tremendous  loss 
and  despite  a  loss  of  about  10.000  civilians 
kidnaped,  murdered,  assassinated,  the  peo- 
ple are  continuing  to  fight,  continuing  to 
resist.  They're  absorbing  fatalities  today  at 
a  rate  greater  than  we've  ever  absorbed  in 
our  history,  twice  that  of  World  War  I,  twice 
that  of  World  War  II.  10  or  15  times  that  of 
the  Korean  war,  showing  that  they  are  fight- 
ing. They  do  have  a  will  to  resist.  They 
are  opposed  to  Communist  domination,  I 
think  this  is  the  best  measure  I  can  give  you 
of  the  success  that  follows. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Well,  would  you  say,  sir, 
that  if  they  were  resisting  that  their  defec- 
tion rate,  or  their  desertion  rate  should  drop 
appreciably?  I  understand  now  that  they're 
4,000  to  5,000  a  month  and  that  recruitment 
barely  keeps  up  with  it. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Recruitment  is  in  excess  of 
desertions,  but  I  don't  want  to  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  desertions  are  at  a  rate  higher  than 
we  would  like  to  see,  higher  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  believes  satisfactory 
and  they  have  acted  recently  to — to  increase 
the  pay,  to  take  care  of  the  families  and- 
dependents  of  men  woimded  and  killed  in 
battle  and  I  understand  the  desertion  rate  Is 
falling.  It  has  been  higher  than  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen,  however,  but  the 
fact  that  they  can  continue  to  recruit,  the 
fact  that  they  continue  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  country  in  the  numbers  that  they  do. 
I  think  Indicates  their  will  to  resist,  and 
also  I  should  mention  that  the  desertions  are 
not  to  the  Vietcong.  The  desertions  are  back 
to  their  home  to  take  care  of  their  ric^fields 
and  also  on  that  same  point.  I  should  empha- 
size that  the  defections  from  the  Vietcong 
are  rising,  and  further  that  there  have  been 
no  desertions  of  any  Important  personality 
and  no  movement  to  defect  of  any  group;  no 
religious  group,  no  economic  group,  no  labor 
group  has  deserted  the  Government  for  the 
Vietcong,  although  the  opportunities  for 
that  have  been  numerous. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Sir,  let  me  take  this  a  little 
bit  forward.  You  started  by  saying  that  this 
was  not  entirely  a  military  problem  and  I 
gather  that  you  felt  that  it  was  not  even 
primarily  a  military  problem. 

Mr.  McNamara.  It  is  not  primarily  a  mili- 
tary problem. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  All  right,  and  from  what 
you've  said  since  about  the  situation  in  the 
villages,  the  kldnapings,  the  terroristic  activ- 
ities, obviously  It  is  more  than  a  military 
problem,  but  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  a 
gigantic  military  buildup  in  Vietnam.  Don't 
military  considerations  now  assume  a  larger 
role  than  ever  before?  Is  It  possible  that 
they  have  taken  over  from  political  consider- 
ations? Don't  they  have  a  logic  all  their 
own,  which  is  not  always  related  to  policy? 
Aren't  military  actions  taken  usually  to  sup- 
port or  reinforce  previous  military  actions? 
In  other  words,  are  we  now  In  the  maws  of 
a  military  machine? 

Mr.  McNamara.  No;  I  think  not.  This 
problem  is  p>rimarily  a  political  and  economic 
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problem.  We  will  succeed,  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  will  succeed  only  if  It  ob- 
tains and  retains  the  confidence  of  its  peo- 
ple. It  can't  retain  the  confidence  of  Its 
people  unless  it  appears  to  be  advancing  their 
Interests,  economically  and  politically.  That 
is  the  objective  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  That  is  our  objective.  The  mili- 
tary operations  are  necessary,  but  not  a  suf- 
ficient action  to  assure  achievement  of  that 
objective.  We  must  provide  physical  secu- 
rity In  the  countryside,  otherwise  the  peas- 
ants can't  till  their  fields;  the  government 
representatives  can't  move  to  carry  on  elec- 
tions as  they  did  60  days  ago.  The  members 
of  the  United  States  Economic  Aid  Mission 
who  are  stationed  out  in  the  districts  and 
provinces  can't  work  with  the  peasants  to  in- 
crease the  yield  per  acre  of  rice,  to  add  to  the 
pig  population,  to  double  the  corn  produc- 
tion, as  It  is  our  objective  to  do  between  1964 
and  1966.  So  that  physical  security  is  an 
absolute  requirement  for  achievement  of  our 
economic  and  political  goals,  but  it  is  not 
a  substitute  for  those  goals. in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  We  realize  that.  Every  one  of 
our  men  there  realizes  that. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Secretary.  I  think  it  might  be 
worth  pointing  out,  Mr.  Reasoner  and  Mr. 
Kendrick.  that  when  we  say  this,  this  is  not 
a  military  problem.  This  Is  profoundly  true 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government  In  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. Our  economic  and  social  development 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  has  been  as  large  as 
our  military  aid.  But  we  want  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  not  say  that  the  other  side 
can  have  a  military  soluUon.  Now  you  can't 
get  on  with  this  Job  In  the  countryside  if  the 
other  side  puts  a  man  with  a  rifle  in  his 
hand  there  to  stop  you.  So  that  the  security 
element  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  main 
theme  which  is  to  develop  that  country  eco- 
nomically and  socially  and  to  pull  these 
people  together. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  There's  an  area  here  that  I 
think  affects  the  confidence  in  this  country 
In  what  we  are  doing.  And  I  think  maybe 
we  can  dispose  of  It  without  trying  to  pin 
either  of  you  down  on  things  you've  said 
before.  But  for  Instance,  as  you  remember 
about  18  months  ago,  when  we  had  a  con- 
versation, you  said  to  the  effect  that  this  is 
a  Vietnamese  war,  It  must  be  won  by  the 
Vietnamese.  We  cannot  win  it  for  them. 
The  kinds  of  things  that  administration 
leaders  say  have  changed  radically  in  the  last 
2  years.  Is  this  because  you  have  changed 
your  minds  that  much,  or  is  there  a  possi- 
bility that  you  have  even  now  a  more  ad- 
vanced attitude,  and  you're  letting  the  coun- 
try in  on  It  little  by  little? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Well,  let  me  say  first,  that 
the  outlook  has  changed  over  the  past  2 
years,  because  the  action  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese has  changed  during  that  period  of 
time.  They  have  vastly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  they  have  Infiltrated  into 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  vastly  increased 
the  amount  of  equipment  and  material 
which  they  have  Infiltrated  Into  that  coun- 
try. And  this  has  temporarily  given  them 
an  advantage  which  they  particularly  have 
applied  in  the  form  of  terror  and  harass- 
ment. 

Today,  they  have  for  all  practical  purposes 
a  numerical  advantage  not  absolutely,  but 
relatively,  In  guerrilla  war  terms.  They  have 
about  70.000  regular  guerrillas:  perhaps  100.- 
000  irregulars,  and  another  20,000  or  30,000  In 
political  cadres  to  collect  taxes,  distribute 
propaganda,  and  so  on.  So  as  Mr.  Kallscher 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  there  are  some 
200,000  Communists  acting  In  guerrilla 
forces.  Opposing  them  are  about  550.000 
South  Vietnamese  regular  and  paramilitary 
forces — the  ratio  of  something  on  the  order 
of  3  or  3'2  to  1.  and  somewhat  less  a  ratio 
In  the  form  of  combat  battalions.  Quite  an 
unsatisfactory  ratio  In  terms  of  guerrilla  wars 
of  the  past,  where  in  Malaya,  in  the  Philip- 


pines. In  Greece,  a  10-to-l  advantage  was 
required  to  defeat  the  guerrillas.  This  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese occurred  in  the  last  12  months.  It 
requires  that  we  supplement,  not  substi- 
tute for.  but  supplement  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  and  since  our  forces  will  sup- 
plement and  not  substitute  for  their  forces, 
it  remains  a  South  Vietnamese  war.  They 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  They 
will  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing. We  will  furnish  a  mobile  reserve  to 
come  in  to  assist  them  when  their  forces 
are  inadequate  numerically  to  effectively 
counteract  the  Vletcong  concentration  di- 
rected against  them. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  many 
of  the  200,000  guerrillas  are  South  Viet- 
namese? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  think  the  bulk  of  them 
are.  But  that  is  not  the  Important  point. 
The  Important  point  is  that  the  leaders, 
political  and  military,  the  cadre  men  If  you 
will,  some  50.000  of  them  have  been  sent 
down  from  the  north,  trained  in  the  north, 
sent  down  from  the  north,  directed,  oper- 
ated, controlled  from  the  north.  And  the 
bulk  of  the  weapons.  I  would  say  probably 
80  percent  of  the  weapons  today,  have  been 
supplied  by  the  north.  The  main  force 
luiits  of  the  guerrillas  were  completely  re- 
equlpped  in  the  last  year — year  and  a  half — 
with  7.62  millimeter  rifles,  by  the  north.  All 
the  ammunition  for  that  comes  from  the 
north.  The  Interrogation  of  prisoners  in  re- 
cent months  shows  that  North  Vietnam,  out 
of  Hanoi,  is  directing  the  war  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour  and  I  mean  that  literally,  by 
commands,  political  and  military  out  of  the 
north. 

So  while  the  bulk  of  the  guerrillas  are  from 
the  south,  the  control,  the  direction,  the 
foundf.tlon,  the  effort  is  from  the  north,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  North  Vietnam  doesn't 
deny  that,  and  I  think  it's  important  to  rec- 
ognize this.  It's  not  a  civil  war.  It  is  a  war 
of  aggression  by  an  outside  power  seeking  to 
subvert  the  established  political  Institutions, 
and  they  say  that.  In  1960,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Issued  orders,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  record, 
to  step  up  the  revolution  in  the  south  and  a 
year  or  two  ago,  which  l.s  the  periodical  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  said 
that  the  authorities  in  South  Vietnam  are 
well  aware  that  North  Vietnam  is  the  firm 
base  for  the  revolution  in  that  country,  and 
the  point  on  which  it  leans.  So  North  Viet- 
nam hasn't  made  any  effort  to  hide  the  fact 
that  it  is  directing  the  activities  in  the  south. 
Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
dissident  minorities  In  the  south.  There  are 
In  all  countries  evolving  as  rapidly  as  that 
one  is.  politically  and  economically.  And 
there  are  dissident  minorities  there.  But 
they  are  minorities  which  could  be  properly 
controlled  and  properly  assimilated  into  the 
structure  of  that  nation  were  it  not  facing 
this  aggression  from  the  north. 

Mr.  K.\Li.scHER.  Mr.  Secretary,  pragmati- 
cally, granted  that  it's  being— that  the  revo- 
lutionary effort  Is  being  directed  from  North 
Vietnam,  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is 
being  directed  by  us  and  supported  by  us. 
We  are  Americans,  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
Vietnamese.  In  a  matter  of  contesting  for 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
wouldn't  we.  whether  we  liked  it  or  not.  be 
stuck  with  the  onus  of  invaders,  rather  than 
the  North  Vietnamese  since  we  are  showing 
ourselves  in  the  countryside,  as  what  we  are? 
Mr.  McNamara.  First.  Mr.  Kalischer.  let  me 
make  clear,  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  being  directed  by  the  United  States. 
The  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  being  di- 
rected by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  forces  of  South  Vietnam  operate  under 
the  military  command  of  their  own  leaders. 
Our  soldiers  will  operate  under  the  command 
of  U.S.  officers,  but  it  will  be  in  a  supple- 
mentary role,  and  we  are  not  assuming  direc- 
tion of  the  military  program  there. 


Mr.  Rusk.  I  think  we  ought  to  clarify  this 
point  about  who  are  the  Vietnamese.  We 
resisted  the  effort  of  the  North  Koreans  to 
move  In  and  take  over  South  Korea,  although 
both  were  Koreans.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  other  side  would  not  call  it  simply 
an  Indigenous  matter  if  the  Federal  Republic 
were  to  put  tens  of  thousands  of  Germans 
into  East  Germany  to  take  over  East  Ger- 
many. In  other  words,  there  was  a  basic 
settlement  In  1954  on  southeast  Asia,  and 
following  that,  an  agreement  in  1962  on  Laos. 
Now  a  very  important  effort  is  being  made 
by  Hanoi  to  change  those  settlements  by 
force.  This  is  a  thing  that  is  not  acceptable. 
The  infiltration  by  the  north  Is  what  causes 
the  presence  of  American  combat  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  Had  this  not  started,  our 
combat  forces  would  not  be  there.  If  this 
were  removed,  our  forces  could  come  home. 
We're  not  there  to  take  on  what  might  be 
called  a  purely  Indigenous  problem,  within 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  aggression  from  the 
outside  that  causes  us  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Yes,  but  can  this  be  ex- 
plained to  the  Vietnamese  peasants? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Let  me  answer  that.  If  I 
may.  by  telling  you  that  10  days  ago.  2  weeks 
ago,  when  General  Wheeler  and  I  were  in 
South  Vietnam,  we,  of  course,  were  very 
much  interested  in  that  point.  This  was 
before  the  President  had  decided  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  military.  U.S.  military 
forces  assigned  to  South  Vietnam.  We 
asked  a  number  of  South  Vietnam  leaders 
this  exact  question.  Without  a  single  ex- 
ception, they  asked  for  additional  U.S.  forces, 
and  they  stated  that  unless  additional  forces 
came,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — and  by 
this  they  meant  not  only  the  sophisticated 
citizens  of  the  city,  but  the  peasants  as 
well — would  doubt  our  determination  to  stay 
and  our  ability  to  provide  the  physical  secu- 
rity which  they  require  to  advance  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  welfare. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  com- 
ment of  one  of  these  individuals.  Dr.  Quat. 
whom  you  know  was  a  former  Prime  Minister, 
asked  to  see  us  and  we  went  to  talk  to  him. 
and  he  had  just  two  points  to  make.  One, 
you  must  increase  the  number  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  South  Vietnam.  Unless 
you  do,  our  soldiers  cannot  continue  to  fight 
effectively  against  the  expanded  Vletcong 
guerrilla  force.  And  two.  if  you  do  increase 
your  forces,  of  course,  there  will  be  isolated 
instances  of  friction  between  your  soldiers 
and  our  people,  but  our  people  will  welcome 
It.  because  they  know  that  you  have  no 
designs  on  our  nation  that  conflict  with  our 
own  Interests.  They  know  that  when  the 
Vletcong  are  defeated,  you  will  leave  and. 
therefore,  they  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Rusk.  We  have  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  countryside,  both  civil- 
ian and  military,  living  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  in  a  sense  completely  at  their 
mercy.  Now  I  think  it's  ImpKDrtant  to  realize 
that  we  have  not  had  reported  a  single 
instance  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  respect  to  an  Amer- 
ican who  Ls  living  right  Inside  their  villages, 
or  right  with  them  in  the  countryside.  Now. 
this  is  an  Important  thermometer  of  politi- 
cal attitudes,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  I'd  like  before  we  turn  to 
another  aspect  of  this.  Secretary  McNamara, 
you've  been  there.  We've  made  these  deci- 
sions. We've  had  a  few  months  of  exi>crience 
with  increased  U.S.  forces.  How  is  it  going 
this  year? 

Mr.  McNamara.  The  Vletcong  did  expand 
their  force  in  the  last  12  months  and  as  we 
stated  during  the  winter  of  last  year,  and 
the  spring  of  this,  a  major  part  of  this  ex- 
panded force  had  not  been  committed  to 
combat  at  that  time.  We  could  only  assume 
they  were  holding  it  for  some  special  purpose 
or  some  special  period.  And  we  assumed  that 
they  might  be  holding  it  to  start  operations 
on  an  expanded  basis  following  the  beginning 


of  the  monsoon  season.  This  is  the  season 
of  heavy  rains  in  the  highlands.  It  is  a 
season  when  our  air  power  is  somewhat  less 
effective  than  during  the  dry  period,  and  we 
assumed  that  the  Vletcong  would  believe  it 
was  an  advantage  for  them,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pand operations  under  those  weather 
conditions. 

They  did  so.  They  expanded  operations  in 
number  and  intensity,  beginning  in  May  and 
they  increased  their  control  of  the  area. 
They  began  to  isolate  certain  particular  por- 
tions of  the  villages,  isolate  them  in  terms  of 
road  transportation,  road  communications, 
with  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  made 
It  difficult  to  move  rice  from  the  storage 
centers  out  into  certain  of  the  rural  areas. 
It  made  It  difficult  to  move  produce  froni  the 
rural  areas  Into  the  cities.  The  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  killed  in  action  increased. 
But  while  that  is  true,  the  number  of  Vlet- 
cong killed  in  action  increased  dramatically. 
It  Is  about  70  percent  higher  today  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  So  In  recent  weeks,  recent 
months,  they  have  had  some  success.  They 
are  paying  a  terrible  price  for  it,  and  In  the 
last  30  days,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  withdrawal  on  their  part. 
Whether  this  is  for  regrouping,  recuperation, 
because  some  of  their  battalions  were  severely 
mauled,  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  larger  U.S.  forces  are  begin- 
ning to  enter  the  covmtry. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  pursue 
that.  Now,  would  you  give  us  a  view  into 
the  future?  There  are  estimates  that  It 
might  take  another  $10  billion  a  year  to  carry 
this  on.  The  military  advisers  are  supposed 
to  have  proposed  a  level  of  750.000  men  in 
Vietnam.  If  there  is  a  failure  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  as  there  may  be,  isn't  the 
next  logical  step  ground  action  Into  North 
Vietnam?  I  wonder  if  you'd  develop  these 
points  in  the  perspective  of  the  months 
ahead? 

Mr.  McNamara.  First,  let  me  say  I  can't 
predict  the  future  with  accuracy.  I  do  want 
to  mention  one  thing  about  the  future,  how- 
ever, that  I  think  is  very  interesting.  Within 
the  last  3  or  4  weeks.  Ho  Chi  Minh  looked  into 
the  future  and  he  said  it  might  take  20  years 
for  them  to  win. 

So  while  they  have  had  some  temporary 
success,  it  is  obvious  even  to  their  own  lead- 
ers that  this  is  not  going  to  lead  to  an  im- 
mediate victory  on  their  side.  Let  me  com- 
ment on  one  or  two  of  the  points  you  made. 
First,  I  don't  know  of  any  military  adviser 
to  our  Government  who  has  proposed  a  level 
of  750,000  U.S.  military  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam.  Secondly,  as  to  the  bombing  pro- 
gram In  the  north.  I  think  it  is  important 
we  understand  what  we  hope  to  achieve  by 
that  program.  In  the  first  place,  you  recall, 
it  started  in  part  as  a  reprisal  action  for  the 
terror  bombings  that  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  Vletcong  last  year  at  Blen  Hoa  air- 
field, at  Brinks  Barracks  and  more  recently 
In  February — early  February  of  this  year — 
at  Plelku.  It  was  necessary  to  show  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  were  directing  those  activi- 
ties that  this  would  not  go  unchallenged; 
that  they  would  pay  a  price  for  the  continua- 
tion of  them.  Our  bombing  started,  in  part, 
to  make  that  clear.  It  was  also  important 
to  begin  to  raise  the  price  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese of  carrying  on  this  war.  It  was  im- 
portant to  try  to  restrict,  although  certainly 
it  was  never  considered  it  would  be  possible 
to  stop,  the  movement  of  men  and  equip- 
ment to  the  south.  And  I  think  these  ob- 
jectives have.  In  part,  been  accomplished. 
We  never  believed,  and  we  don't  believe  to- 
day that  bombing  In  the  north  will  drive  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  bargaining  table  or 
force  them  to  cease  their  terror  tactics  and 
harassment  and  subversion  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  south.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  will  stop  that  in  my  view  and 
that's  to  prove  to  them  they  can't  win  in 
the  south.     And,  therefore,  our  strategy  Is 


directed  to  that  end.  How  long  it  will  take 
I  can't  tell. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  We  dont  envision  then 
going  into  the  north  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  McNamara.  We  have  made  clear  time 
and  again,  we  have  limited  objectives  in  the 
south.  I  think  it  is  important  for  our  own 
people  to  realize  that  and  certainly  for  the 
people  of  the  world  to  realize  that.  We  do 
not  seek  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam.  We  do  not  seek  permanent 
military  bases  in  South  Vietnam.  We  do  not 
seek  to  force  the  South  Vietnamese  into  an 
alliance  with  Western  nations.  We  seek  only 
to  insure  that  they  have  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  to  control  their  own  destiny,  to 
shape  their  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions according  to  patterns  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  Kendrick,  I  wonder  If  I 
might  not  add.  that  it's  always  easy  to  turn 
a  lesser  war  Into  a  big  war.  This  can  be 
done  in  any  5  minutes.  Now.  in  this  post- 
war period,  had  we  and  others  not  been  con- 
cerned about  the  effort  of  the  Communist 
world  to  take  over  a  country  by  force,  we 
well  might  have  seen  Iran  and  Greece.  Tur- 
key. Berlin,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  southeast 
Asia,  including  Malaya — other  areas — taken 
over  by  force  by  the  Communist  world.  Now, 
we  and  others  have  had  to  meet  that  with 
firmness  and  determination.  We  have  taken 
considerable  losses.  We  alone  have  taken 
160,000  casualties  since  1945;  others  have 
taken  more,  but  in  that  process  we  have  tried 
to  keep  open  the  doors  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. We  have  tried  to  avoid  the  slippery 
slope  down  into  a  general  war.  In  the  case 
of  Berlin  we  used  an  airlift  rather  than 
divisions  on  the  ground  In  order  to  try  to 
resolve  that  by  peaceful  means.  In  the  case 
of  Korea,  with  a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  took  substantial  casualties  rather 
than  open  up  a  nuclear  war.  We  waited  over 
4  years  before  we  bombed  North  Vietnam 
in  this  southeast  Asian  situation.  In  other 
words,  it  Is  not  a  part  of  our  desire  to  t\irn 
these  difficult  and  mean  and  frustrating 
is.sues  into  general  war.  That  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  think  of  and  the  easiest  thing 
to  do.  The  commitment  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government  is 
to  a  decent  world  order  in  which  these  prob- 
lems can  be  resolved  by  peaceful  means. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  But  might  not  the  suspen- 
sion of  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  be  more 
conducive  to  negotiations  than  the  contin- 
uation of  them? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  we  did,  as  you  know,  sus- 
pend the  bombing  for  a  period,  and  long  be- 
fore we  resumed  the  bombing  we  had  the 
answer  from  the  other  side  which  was  very 
harsh  Indeed,  and  there  have  been  public 
statements  recently  from  the  other  side  in- 
dicating that  suspension  of  the  bombing  is 
not  necessarily  the  door  to  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Mr.  Harriman  was  in  Eu- 
rope and  he  talked  to  Tito,  and  Tito  reflect- 
ing the  Russians — apparently  thought  that 
if  we  did  suspend  the  bombing  it  might 
help. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  It  might  help  them, 
but 

Mr.  Kendrick.  No,  no;  they  said  It  might 
help  bring  about  talks 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  we  have  asked  them;  we 
have  asked  everybody  that  we  can  And  to 
talk  to.  What  else  do  you  think  would  hap- 
pen if  we  stopped  the  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Why  don't  we  stop  It  and 
find  out? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Would  the  operations  In  the 
south  stop?  Would  the  infiltration  of  men 
stop?  Would  they  even  come  to  a  conference 
table?  In  other  words,  we  can't  find  from 
the  other  side  the  slightest  hint  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  we  stopped  the  bombing. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Mr.  Kendrick  asked  why 
don't  we  stop  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Why  don't  we  stop 


Mr.  Rusk.  Of  course  the  answer  is  we  did 
stop.    It  wasn't  long  ago — 8  or  9  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  I  know  you  stopped  for  4  or 
5  days.  Even  on  the  Hill  people  thought  that 
wasn't  long  enough. 

Mr.  McNamara.  It  was  long  enough  for 
North  Vietnam  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
they  didn't  plan  to  do  anything  as  a  result 
of  our  stopping  other  than  what  they  had 
previously  been  doing.  They  wouldn't  talk. 
They  wouldn't  stop  the  aggression  In  the 
south.  They  wouldn't  agree  to  talk  in  the 
future,  so  all  I  can  say.  we  stopped  and  may- 
be sometime  in  the  future 

Mr.  Rusk.  We  made  it  clear  in  recent  days 
that  this  question  of  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  peace 
and  that  we're  prepared  to  consider  this  If. 
in  fact,  it  can  be  a  step  toward  peace  but  we 
want  to  see  some  indication  that  this  will 
have  that  effect  and  not  Just  the  opposite 
effect. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Over  the  weekend  Hanoi 
announced  that  the  Vletcong  had  appealed 
to  it  for  aid  and  that  they  were  thinking 
about  asking  volunteers  from  the  north  to  go 
back  to  the  south.  This,  of  course,  may  be 
a  matter  of  throwing  dust  Into  our  eyes,  but 
could  it  also  be  a  matter  of  having  our 
assvunptlons  wrong  to  start  with?  This  Is  the 
thing  that  a  great  many  people  are  still  con- 
fused about.  The  Vletcong,  Hanoi — that  is. 
North  Vietnam — and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists In  the  background.  Now.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara indicated  much  more  broadly  than 
you  did,  sir,  that  our  objective  in  east  Asia — 
in  southeast  Asia — was  more  than  simply 
the  restoration  of  a  status  In  South  Vietnam. 
He  was  talking  about  overall  Communist 
aggression  there  as  If  we  were  sort  of  think- 
ing of  trying  to  roll  it  back.  Now  I  wonder  if 
we  are  still  fighting  the  same  war  with  Com- 
munist China  that  we  were  fighting  in  Korea? 
Is  that  really  the  enemy? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  the  present  enemy  on 
the  ground  is  North  Vietnam  and  the  Infil- 
tration from  North  Vietnam  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  This  appeal  by  the  liberation 
front  to  Hanoi  and  Hanoi's  response  to  it 
simply  repeats  the  factual  situation.  Hanoi 
has  been  sending  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  large  quantities  of  arms  into  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  new.  Now  in  terms  of  the 
more  general  problem,  as  you  know  there 
have  been  very  important  disputes  within 
the  Communist  world  and  specifically  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping.  on  the  question 
of  strategy  and  tactics  in  promoting  the 
world  revolution.  Moscow  has  been  more 
prudent,  more  cautious  in  this  respect.  Pel- 
ping  has  announced  a  doctrine  of  militancy 
which  has  caused  great  problems  even  with- 
in the  Communist  world.  Now  if  Peiping 
should  discover  that  a  doctrine  of  militancy 
is  a  successful  policy  through  what  happens 
in  southeast  Asia,  then  the  dangers  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world  mount  very  quick- 
ly and  very  substantially. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  We  are  putting  our  priority 
on  Vietnam  and  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of 
our  relations  with  the  Russians,  let  us 
say.  You  speak  of  the  split  in  the  Com- 
munist world,  but  are  we  making  It  impos- 
sible, really,  for  the  Russians  to  cooperate 
with  us  even  If  they  might  want  to?  They, 
at  Geneva,  for  Instance,  intruded  Vietnam 
before  all  other  questions,  and  the  whole 
business  of  disarmament,  of  nuclear  con- 
trol, of  proliferation  is  just  left  hanging  In 
air  until,  they  say,  we  resolve  the  Vietnam 
problem  by  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  Mr.  Kendrick,  we  do  want 
improved  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  should  like  to  find  whatever  points  of 
agreement  we  can  find  in  order  to  build  the 
possibilities  of  a  more  normal  relationship. 
The  test  ban  treaty  raised  some  hopes  that 
we  might  be  able  to  find  those  other  points. 
But  we  cant  have  good  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  letting  a 
country  like  Vietnam  be  taken  over  by  force. 
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We  could  have  had  good  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  had  we  pulled  out  of  Berlin  In 
1948.  or  had  we  Ignored  Korea  In  1960.  This 
Is  not  the  basis  on  which  safe,  good  relations 
can  be  based. 

We've  got  to  get  to  a  point  where  those 
who  have  power  will  leave  the  smaller  coun- 
tries alone.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who 
think  that  China  Is  entitled  to  a  sphere  of 
influence  out  in  Its  part  of  the  world.  Those 
people  don't  usually  specify  which  are  the 
great  powers  that  are  entitled  to  a  sphere 
of  influence  and  who  are  the  rest  of  them 
that  have  to  accept  a  sphere  of  influence.  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  dangerous  develop- 
ment In  world  affairs  than  for  three  or  four, 
or  perhaps  Ave  great  powers  to  embark  upon 
a  great  race  for  Influence  through  spheres  of 
influence  because  there  you  would  And  a  race 
for  power  that  would  be  almost  unmanage- 
able m  its  violence  and  In  Its  danger.  We've 
got  to  establish  the  point  that  a  small  coun- 
try that  Is  within  reach  of  a  great  power  U 
nevertheless  entitled  to  live  at  peace,  and 
to  be  unmolested  by  that  great  power;  other- 
wise, the  entire  structure  of  world  order 
comes  to  pieces  and  we're  back  in  the  law 
of  the  Jungle. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Russians 
aside,  what  Is  the  picture  of  our  effort 
among — not  among  our  potential  enemies, 
but  among  our  allies? 

Mr.  Rusk.  We  have  been  In  touch,  of 
course,  with  a  lot  of  ovir  friends  on  this 
matter.  I  would  make  a  rough  estimate 
that  between  60  and  70  governments  support 
what  we  are  doing  In  South  Vietnam  and 
wish  us  well.  There  are  more  than  30 
governments  that  are  providing  some  sort 
of  assistance,  some  of  it  too  small,  in  our 
Judgment,  for  the  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  are  about  25  governments  that  are 
genuinely  indifferent  or  neutral,  and  an- 
other 25.  many  of  them  in  the  Communist 
world,  that  are  opposed  to  what  we're  trying 
to  do.  The  underlying  fact  is  that  most  of 
the  hundreds  of  small  countries  of  the  world 
have  a  stake  in  the  right  of  a  small  country 
to  live  at  peace  even  though  It  Is  within 
reach  of  a  great  power.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  If  we  could  bring  this  to  a  successful 
conclvislon,  on  the  basis  of  throwing  back 
this  effort  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force,  that  more  than  a  hundred  small  coun- 
tries would  clap  their  hands  and  say  this  1b 
a  new  day  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KzNDRiCK.  In  our  efforts,  to  get  a  nego- 
tiation now.  we  have  asked  the  United  Na- 
tions to  do  what  it  can.  Now  why  didn't 
we  go  the  whole  way  and  put  the  case  for- 
mally to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Rusk.  We  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  Secretary  General  and  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  many  times  on  many 
occasions  on  that  matter.  The  problem  is 
relatively  simple.  As  you  know,  the  General 
Arsembly  has  not  been  functioning  in  the 
lai^t  year  or  so  because  of  a  very  dlCQcult 
constitutional  issue  involved  In  the  flnancial 
problems  of  the  U.N.  The  Security  Council 
is  the  principal  agency  in  which  this  matter 
might  arl.se. 

In  the  SecTorlty  Council  nothing  could  be 
done  except  by  agreement  among  the  Big 
Five.  There  is  a  veto  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Now  the  question  is  really  whether  It 
Is  desirable  to  have  a  highly  acrimonious, 
eye-gouging  kind  of  debate  there,  If  at  the 
end  of  the  trail  there  is  going  to  be  no  ac- 
tion by  the  Security  Council.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  sound  this  out  quietly  behind 
the  scenes,  as  Is  going  on  and  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  long  time,  to  see  whether  there 
Is  some  action  which  the  United  Nations 
can  take  that  would  help  the  situation. 

Now  we  could  easily.  I  suppose,  meet  the 
views  of  those  who  say,  oh,  take  it  to  the 
U.N.  by  putting  on  one  or  two  demonstra- 
tions— let  it  go  there.  Let  a  resolution  be 
vetoed,  have  the  U.N.  break  up  with  no  ca- 
pacity to  do  anything  about   it.  no  agree- 


ment, and  then  come  away  and  say  well, 
they've  had  their  fling  at  It.  Well,  this  is 
a  little  irresponsible  to  deal  with  It  that  way. 
What  we  would  like  to  do  Is  to  And  some  way 
in  which  the  United  Nations  can  contribute 
positively  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  not  necessarily  Just  to  a 
further  inflammation  of  the  Issues  involved. 
Mr.  Reasoner.  Mr.  Secretary,  getting  back 
to  the  military  situation  for  a  moment,  you 
have  said  from  time  to  time  that  the  con- 
ditions for  peace  are  an  end  to  the  aggres- 
sion, but  Ambassador  Lodge  once  suggested 
that  perhapM  It  might  happen  in  a  different 
way  with  J\ist  on  a  given  day  less  fighting. 
Have  you  got  such  a  major  operation 
mounted  now  that  you  would  know  If  this 
were  happening?  Can  you  stop  what  you've 
8t£irted  there? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Oh,  yes;  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  conflict  between  what  I  have 
said  is  the  condition  of  peace  and  end  of 
aggression  and  Ambassador  Lodge's  state- 
ment that  on  a  given  day  there  simply  may 
be  fewer  Instances  than  the  day  before  and 
a  gradual  reduction.  That  Is  the  way  the 
guerrilla  war  ended  in  Greece  and  it  may  well 
end  that  way  in  South  Vietnam.  We're  very 
sensitive  to  the  level  of  activity.  We  meas- 
ure very  carefully  the  effort  expended  by 
North  Vietnam  in  supporting  the  Vietcong. 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  Vietcong  apply 
that  support  and  effort,  and  we  would  be 
quick  to  sense  any  change  In  policy  or  ob- 
jective, or  capability,  and  our  effort  would 
drop  accordingly.  We  have  stated  many, 
many  times  we  do  not  seek  to  assign  U.S.  mil- 
itary forces  permanently  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  no  desire  to  develop  military  bases 
there  for  our  use.  We  will  bring  ovu-  forces 
back  as  promptly  as  the  external  aggression 
ceases. 

Mr.  Reasoncb.  Do  you  risk,  or  do  you  get 
into  the  situation  where  you  make  one  de- 
cision because  of  the  previous  one  where 
you  have  lost  control?  In  other  words,  you 
put  in  100,000  men  because  you  put  In 
50,000? 

Mr.  McNamara.  No,  certainly  not.  The 
number  of  men  we  have  there  is  a  direct 
function  of  the  level  of  aggression  carried 
on  by  North  Vietnam.  It  was  necessary  for 
us  to  put  in  combat  troops  only  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  Introduced  sufficient  forces 
to  overpower  the  antiguerrllla  forces — those 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Sir.  on  this  question  of  de- 
cisions, aren't  they  now  making  themselves, 
or  aren't  the  Communists  making  them  for 
us?  Really,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  de- 
riding what  shall  be  the  nature  and  the 
stature  of  the  war.  so  to  speak,  and  we  are 
responding  to  that.  We  are  putting  in  more 
men  because  of  what  they  do.  Therefore, 
basically,  the  decision  as  to  what  we  do  in 
the  future  is  In  their  hands,  isn't  It? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Certainly  what  we  do  in 
the  future  will  be  influenced  by  what  they 
do.  The  price  they're  paying  is  increasing. 
At  some  point  it  will  reach  a  level  they're  un- 
willing to  pay.  At  that  point  they'll  stop 
and  they'll  withdraw.  How  soon  that  will 
come,  I  can't  tell  you.  How  much  force  we 
must  apply  before  they  make  that  decision. 
I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  men- 
tioned before  that  Dr.  Quat  told  you  It  was 

absolutely  necessary  now 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kalischer  (continuing).  To  get  more 
American  troops  In.  otherwise  the  Govern- 
ment forces  could  not  continue  to  fight  ef- 
fectively against  the  Increased  infiltration 
frdm  North  Vietnam.  But  you  also  said 
earlier  in  this  program  that  the  majority  of 
the  Vietcong  were  South  Vietnamese.  Now. 
what  keeps  the  Vietcong  fighting  and  fight- 
ing so  effectively  with  what  is  a  great  degree 
smaller  amount  of  goods  and  arms  and 
cadres  coming  In  through  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail,  and  by  sea,  against  Government  forces 


which  are  reinforced  by  125,000  Americans 
and  a  blank  check  on  arms? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Well,  a  part  of  It  Is  an 
ideological  motivation,  a  religion,  if  you  will; 
they  believe  in  conununlsm.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that.  A  part  of  It  Is  the  ter- 
ror that  Is  Imposed  upon  them  by  their  offi- 
cers, by  their  noncommissioned  officers,  by 
the  acts  that  have  been  directed  against  their 
villages  and  their  wives  and  their  families. 
Mr.  Kalischer.  Don't  we  in  a  sense,  exer- 
cise terror  also? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Not  to  my  knowledge  and 
certainly  not  in  that  fashion.  I  dont  think 
we  should  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact;  the  fact 
is  that  in  1964,  in  the  12  months  that  ended 
December  31  of  last  year,  the  Vietcong  killed 
or  kidnaped  1,500  civic  officials  In  that  coun- 
try and  they  killed  or  kidnaped  9,700  other 
civilians.  This  Is  approximately  11,500  civil- 
ians killed  or  kidnaped.  Now  that's  the  level 
of  terror  that  is  being  directed  against  that 
population  and  despite  that  level  of  terror, 
only  25  percent  of  the  people  remain  in  areas 
controlled  by  the  Vietcong.  About  300,000 
refugees  have  left  those  areas  in  recent 
months.  An  army,  that  on  our  terms,  is 
equivalent  to  12  million  Americans  continues 
to  fight  the  Vietcong  and  they  are  absorbing 
fatalities  as  I  say,  at  rates  higher  than  we 
have  ever  experienced  in  our  history,  so  I 
don't  think  we  should  fall  to  recognize  the 
degree  of  allegiance,  if  you  will,  of  the  people 
to  not  only  their  Government,  but  to  their 

own  independence 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Sir,   but  suppose 

Mr.  McNamara  (continuing).  And  the  de- 
gree of  pressures  placed  on  those  supporting 
the  Vietcong.  There  is  one  group,  a  minority 
group,  that  is  ideologically  motivated.  There 
Is  another  group  that  represents  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanoi — politically  and  militarily. 
There  Is  a  third  group — I  believe  the  largest 
group — which  is  fighting  because  they  have 
no  physical  alternative  open  to  them. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Is  It  possible  that  a  Saigon 
government — not  this  one — might  In  the  fu- 
ture negotiate  terms  with  North  Vietnam 
and  ask  us  to  leave  and  if  it  is  possible 
what  would  we  do? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I  think  the  question 
there,  Mr.  Kendrick,  turns  on  Hanoi's  atti- 
tude toward  their  own  program.  In  that 
sense  the  aggressor  always  has  a  certain 
Initiative.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  Hanoi 
at  the  present  time  is  living  on  three  pros- 
pects: One,  that  they  can  succeed  militarily 
in  South  Vietnam.  Now  that  is  going  to  be 
denied  to  them.  So  that  can  be  put  aside. 
Secondly,  that  international  opinion  some- 
how will  build  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
the  United  States  to  change  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  That  will  not  oc- 
cur. And,  third,  that  Internal  differences 
among  the  American  people  might  cause 
the  United  States  to  change  its  course.  I  do 
not  believe  that  will  occur. 

We  do  have  in  this  country  a  vigorous 
and  thriving  and  sometimes  tumultous 
democracy  and  it  is  quite  right  for  us  to 
debate  actively  and  vigorously  all  great  is- 
sues of  public  moment.  But  it  is  quite  true 
that  Hanoi  lives  on  expressions  of  dissent 
or  disagreement  here  within  our  own  society. 
I  think  the  repeated  demonstration  of  unity 
in  this  country  is  very  important  in  per- 
suading Hanoi  that  they  cannot  rely  upon 
differences  here  at  home  to  cause  us  to  pull 
away  from  our  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

So.  I  think  on  those  three,  those  three 
elerments  that  seem  to  sustain  the  hope  of 
Hanoi,  they  must  come  to  the  awareness  that 
these  are  unrealistic  and  that  they  must, 
in  fact,  come  sometime  to  the  Idea  of  a 
peaceful  settlement.  But.  this  Is  the  key 
thing.  We  have  had  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  contacts  in  every  conceivable  form, 
fashion  and  forum,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  other  side  in  a  peaceful  settlement. 
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Those  contacts  continue.  We  would  know 
very  quickly  If  they  had  concluded  that  they 
are  prepared  to  bring  about  peace  In  south- 
east Asia  and  it  is  Important  that  those  con- 
tacts continue  open,  as  I  can  assure  you 
they  are  open. 

Mr.  Kalischer.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about 
recently 

Mr.  Rusk.  The  contacts  continue  quite 
apart  from  what  we  ourselves  do,  which  is 
considerable,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  our 
diplomacy  is  not  inactive  on  this  matter. 
The  world  Is  filled  with  volunteers  who  would 
be  glad  to  come  in  and  make  contacts  with 
both  sides,  to  see  if  they  can  find  some  peace 
here,  so  there  is  no  lack  of  contact. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Has  there  been  any  sign  at 
all  of  interest  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  Secretary  McNamara  men- 
tioned Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  statement  that  they 
are  in  this  if  it  takes  20  years.  My  own  un- 
derstanding of  that  statement  i$  that  they 
know  very  well  they  are  not  going  to  win  this 
war  this  year  or  next  year,  and  I  think  there 
are  some  serious  problems  on  the  other  side. 
We.  in  all  of  these  crises  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, quite  rightly,  concentrate  upon  the 
problems  we  have  on  our  side.  We  sometimes 
forget  about  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
very  serious  problems  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  In  each  one  of  these  crises  In  the  past 
there  came  a  moment  where  a  casual  word 
or  a  passing  comment  or  a  little  sign  or  a 
little  signal  opened  the  door  to  peace.  This 
happened  in  Korea.  It  happened  with  the 
Berlin  blockade.  It's  happened  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. All  I  can  say  at  the  moment  is 
we  do  not  yet  feel  we  have  had  that  crucial 
sign  that  peace  is  open,  but  we  are  looking 
for  it  and  we  will  continue  to  look  for  it 
while  we  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  driven  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Secretary  Rusk,  I  think 
Americans  sometimes  have — while  they  sup- 
port this  policy — have  trouble  understand- 
ing Just  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  in 
the  pattern  of  having  to  defend  It  here  or 
we'll  have  to  fight  In  some  less  suitable 
place.  To  be  hypothetical,  what  would  hap- 
pen if  Secretary  McNamara  announced  that 
we  had  done  all  we  could  and  we  were  now 
withdrawing  because  he  needed  the  boys  at 
home  and  we  left?  What  do  you  think  would 
ensue? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well.  I  think  that  it  would  not 
be  for  me  to  answer  that  one  directly.  But 
imagine  yourself  to  be  a  Thai,  and  ask  what 
the  American  commitment  to  Thailand 
would  mean  to  you  under  those  circum- 
stances. Think  of  yourself  as  a  West  Ber- 
liner and  ask  yourself  what  the  American 
commitment  to  you  would  mean  under 
those  circumstances.  At  the  very  heart,  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  maintenance  of  peace  In  the 
world  Is  the  integrity  of  the  American  com- 
mitment under  our  alliances. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Is  it  possible  that  it's  an 
overcommitment  ? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  that  can  be  argued,  but 
it  should  have  been  argued  at  the  time — at 
the  various  stages.  I  personally  do  not  think 
so.  but — because  we  have  made  42  allies,  as 
you  know,  In  this  postwar  period  and  at  the 
time  It  seemed  to  be  In  the  vital  interest  of 
the  United  States  that  these  alliances  be 
formed. 

Now  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  not  out 
drumming  the  bushes  for  more  allies,  and 
we  are  not  necessarily  cutting  ourselves  In 
on  every  dispute  or  problem  that  arises  In 
any  part  of  the  world.  We  have  gone  some 
distance  In  getting  others  to  take  part  in 
problems  involving  violence  to  settle  them 
in  other  forums,  and  without  our  direct 
presence. 

For  example,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  has  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems In  Africa  and  has  moved  to  settle  them 
within  an  African  context.  That  Is  first 
class  from  our  point  of  view.  So  we  do  not 
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have  a  worldwide  commitment  as  the  gen- 
darme of  the  universe,  but  we  do  have  42  al- 
lies, and  South  Vietnam  is  a  protocol  state 
of  the  southeast  Asia  treaty,  and  It  does 
have  a  commitment  from  us.  Therefore,  the 
nature  of  that  commitment  is  fundamental 
here  if  we're  to  maintain  peace  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Are  we  overcommitted  from 
your  standpoint,  Mr.  Secretary?  Can  you 
handle  everjthing  you  foresee? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  believe  so.  The  military 
forces  of  this  country  have  been  built  up  In 
strength,  as  you  know.  We  do  have  45  per- 
cent more  combat-ready  divisions  today  than 
than  we  did  3  or  4  years  ago.  We  do  have 
nearly  50  percent  more  tactical  fighter 
squadrons  today  than  we  did  then.  We  have 
been  building  up  our  Inventories  of  men  and 
equipment.  I  think  the  question  is  really 
more  fundamental  than  are  we  overcom- 
mitted. The  question  Is  what  kind  of  a 
world  will  we  and  our  children  live  In  if  we 
failed  to  carry  out  the  commitments  we  have 
or  sought  to  reduce  them. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Can  I  guess  what  would  be 
a  good  final  question?  You  spoke  about 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  20-year  war  and  you  referred 
to  it.  Can  the  Americans  stand  a  5-year 
war,  or  10-year  war,  or  20-year  war?  Can 
we  stick  it  out? 

Mr.  Kendrick.  More  In  terms  of  stamina 
and  stomach,  let's  say,  than  In  terms  of  ma- 
teriel? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Well,  I  think  I  should  ask 
you  perhaps.  I  can  answer  yes  without 
any  qualification.  I  speak  for  2%  million 
of  them  who  are  in  the  Armed  Forces  today 
who  I  can  guarantee  can  stand  It,  and  I 
think  the  180  million  that  stand  behind 
them  can  stand  it,  but  I  don't  think  we 
should  fail  to  recognize  what  It  is  that  lies 
ahead.  The  road  ahead  vsrill  be  long.  It  will 
be  tortuous.  It  will  be  frustrating.  And 
if  we're  to  travel  that  safely — and  I  under- 
line the  word  "safely" — and  if  we're  to  travel 
it  successfully,  we  will  require  courage  and 
we  will  require  imagination,  and  we  will 
require  patience.  And  perhaps  that's  what 
you  meant  by  stamina.  Without  it  we 
shouldn't  start  the  road.  We  certainly 
wouldn't  be  able  to  continue  It. 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  can't  escape  the  recollection, 
Mr.  Kendrick,  that  I  was  a  student  in  college 
when  Manchuria  was  Invaded  in  1931  and  I 
lived  through  those  periods  before  World 
War  II  when  the  forces  of  democracy  were 
were  not  able  to  organize  the  defenses  of 
democracy.  And  that  led  the  men  of  my 
generation — your  generation — into  World 
War  II.  We  could  not  find  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  tempting  thieves.  Now.  In 
this  postwar  period  we  have  encountered 
a  number  of  threats.  The  free  world  with 
U.S.  leadership  has  moved  to  meet  those 
threats.  We  have  had  a  remarkable  success 
in  fending  them  off  without  a  general  war. 
I  am  deeply  convinced  myself  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  thought  long  and  hard  about 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  want  to  live 
and  that  when  they  know  that  something  has 
to  be  done,  and  that  all  of  the  alternatives 
are  being  and  have  been  fully  explored  to  find 
out  If  peace  Is  jxjssible  that  we  need  not 
worry  about  the  stamina  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people.  It  has  been 
proved  too  often — too  often — and  the  very 
life  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  it. 

Mr.  Reasoker.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  coming  here.  I 
assume  there  will  remain  In  the  United 
States  some  difference  of  opinion  on  your 
policies  but  I  am  sure  that  this  part  of  your 
Job,  to  come  and  talk  to  the  American  people 
you  have  done  very  well  and  we  thank  you. 

Tonight  we  have  examined  the  military 
and  political  decisions  involved  in  the  U.S. 
policies  in  Vietnam.  Next  week  at  this  time 
In  the  second  of  our  four-part  series  on 
"Vietnam  Perspective."  we  will  examine  the 
problems  in  securing  a  military  victory  In 


South  Vietnam.     Our   guests  will   be  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,   the  former  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Thank  you  and  good  night. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  am  deUghted  that 
the  Senator  has  obtained  the  transcript 
of  the  broadcast  ana  has  placed  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  fully  endorse 
his  statement  on  the  particular  program 
to  which  he  has  made  reference. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  there  will 
be  two  subsequent  programs  along  the 
same  line,  with  different  personages  in- 
volved. One  will  be  on  next  Monday, 
the  16th  of  August,  and  the  next  one  on 
the  following  Monday,  the  23d  of  August. 

Persons  who  are  interested  may  wish 
to  watch  these  two  programs,  also,  to 
get  a  complete  discussion  of  the  whole 
program. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  performed 
a  real  service  in  calling  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  CBS  desei-ves  great  credit  for 
bringing  this  program  to  the  Nation  at 
a  time— 10  o'clock  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  9  o'clock  in  the  Midwest,  and 
so  on  through  the  Nation— so  that  every- 
one might  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  ablest  and  most  competent  and  au- 
thoritative spokesmen  speak  out  on  this 
important  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  share  the  feeUng 
the  Senator  has  expressed,  that  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara  are 
most  able  and  best  prepared  to  speak  on 
this  particular  subject  and  to  discuss  it 
with  the  American  people.  They  are  to 
be  commended  and  congratulated  on  the 
clarity  with  which  they  presented  the 
program  at  that  time. 

I  wonder,  while  I  am  having  this  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator,  if  I  might  not 
ask  the  Senator  If  he  believes,  as  I  do. 
first  of  all,  that  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  our  international  rela- 
tions is  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  do,  ineed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
not  also  believe  that  the  President  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  able  advisers  in 
this  field? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  was  most 
impressed  on  Monday  afternoon  when  we 
went  to  the  White  House — I  am  sure  the 
Senator  w£is  there. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  was  there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  that  meeting  I 
was  greatly  impressed  and  heartened  by 
the  lineup  which  the  President  had 
there.  Present  were  not  only  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara,  but  also 
other  very  capable  people,  like  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  and  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
Mr.  Black. 

•  Mr.    SPARKMAN.    That    is    Eugene 
Black? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes;  Eugene  Black. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Who  is  seeking  to 
organize  the  Southeast  Asia  Develop- 
ment Co.,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the 
organization  is. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  is  trying  to 
organize  economic  development  over 
there. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  Ambassador 
Goldberg. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  Ambassador 
Goldberg  £dso.  whom  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  Ambassador 
Harriman. 

.     Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes.    I  neglected  to 
mention  Ambassador  Harriman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  Ambassador 
Taylor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Also  Ambassador 
Taylor.  Of  course,  he  has  concluded  his 
services.  Nevertheless,  he  will  be  on 
hand  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department.  Also  present 
were  such  able  persons  as  McGeorge 
Bundy,  and  others,  who  are  working  on 
this  problem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  Ambassador  Taylor  gave 
us  a  very  fine,  objective  report,  balanc- 
ing the  pluses  against  the  minuses  quite 
well? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thought  that  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of 
the  meeting.  It  stai-ted  with  an  exposi- 
tion by  Ambassador  Taylor,  which,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  was  balanced  and 
objective.  He  made  no  attempt  to  make 
us  believe  that  our  task  will  be  easy,  or 
that  we  are  ahead  or  winning.  He  In- 
dicated that  there  were  some  serious 
minuses  involved,  as  well  as  some 
strengths.  I  believe  his  analysis  was 
most  informative  and  helpful  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  we  have  to  do. 

While  I  believe  that  some,  like  Speaker 
McCoRMACK,  carried  away  an  optimistic 
feeling,  I  believe  the  reason  he  did  so, 
and  the  reason  why  many  of  us  did  so, 
was  not  that  the  situation  there  was 
easy,  but  because  of  our  feeling  that  our 
leaders  had  a  realistic  and  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  problems,  and  the 
resolution  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  leave  this  subject  without 
also  referring  to  the  very  fine  and  clear 
statement  that  was  made  by  Ambassador 
Harriman,  who  has  had  longer  service  In 
that  field.  I  suppose,  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed.  Mr. 
Harriman  served  under  four  Presidents 
over  many  years.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  a  man  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  most  Important  discussion 
with  several  crucial  people  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  I  thought  his  report  was  very 
helpful. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


PATIENCE,  COMPETENCE  MAKE 
RUSK  GREAT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President, 
with  tensions  mounting  throughout  the 
world,  the  Secretary  of  State — as  the 
foreign  policy  spokesman  of  the  most 
powerful  Nation  of  the  Western  World — 
must  work  under  the  burden  of  constant 
stress.  The  decisions  which  he  must 
make  are  difficult  and  often  impopular. 
Therefore,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  long  been  a  frequent  target 


of  criticism.  However,  the  man  who 
holds  this  position  of  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility must  be  able  to  maintain 
restraint  and  dignity  no  matter  how 
sharp  the  darts  of  critics  may  be. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  must 
be  commended  for  the  tact  and  wise  re- 
serve with  which  he  has  handled  the 
recent  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
thoughtless  domestic  critics.  In  the 
way  he  met  these  irresponsible  personal 
criticisms,  Mr.  Rusk  has  again  mani- 
fested his  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  of  his  office  and  the  self- 
less dedication  to  duty  which  have  char- 
acterized his  entire  career. 

His  policy  of  firmness  and  decisive 
action — even  in  the  face  of  foreign  and 
domestic  criticism — has  blunted  deter- 
mined Communist  expansion  in  Berlin, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Rusk's  integrity  and  quiet  strength 
have  gained  him  the  highest  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  counterparts  through- 
out the  world,  a  respect  which  can  only 
be  surpassed  by  that  which  his  colleagues 
in  government  and  the  American  people 
have  for  him.  The  steadiness  of  his 
hand  at  all  times  and  his  skill  at  quiet 
diplomacy — unspectacular  but  most  ef- 
fective— have  served  the  interests  of  our 
Nation  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Secretary  Rusk"  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  4,  1965, 
which  calls  attention  to  Mr.  Rusk's  com- 
petence and  poise  even  when  subjected 
to  irresponsible  criticism,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)    Sun, 

Aug.  4,  19651 

Secretary  Rusk 

Dean  Rusk  Is  not  a  mysterious  figure,  but 
he  is  a  man  of  marked  reserve,  and  the  pub- 
lic has  never  felt  it  knew  him  well.  It  has 
learned  a  bit  more  about  him,  perhaps, 
after  his  press  conference  on  Monday. 

As  had  been  expected.  Mr.  Rusk  was  asked 
about  the  published  statements  of  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger,  Jr..  historian  and  once  an  as- 
sistant to  President  Kennedy,  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  "reluctantly"  decided 
to  get  another  Secretary  of  .State,  and  that 
he  found  the  Department  of  State  "formless 
and  impenetrable." 

As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Rusk  made  it  plain 
that  his  own  memoirs  would  not  be  pub- 
lished until  the  Presidential  papers  of  the 
period  become  available — until,  that  is,  no 
damage  could  be  done  to  the  then-current 
workings  of  the  country's  affairs.  In  any 
case,  he  said,  such  issues  as  that  raised  by 
Mr.  Schleslnger  would  have  to  be  left  to 
future  historians,  examining  "with  a  com- 
pound eye  •  •  •  of  many  facets"  the  whole 
and  various  records  of  these  times. 

To  this  fine  historical  figure  of  speech  Mr. 
Rusk  added  quite  tartly,  and  most  pertinent- 
ly to  the  present,  that  his  associates  In  Gov- 
ernment and  his  "colleagues  abroad  can  rest 
on  the  assurance  that  when  they  deal  with 
me  on  the  basis  of  confidence  that  confidence 
will  be  respected." 

One  further  quotation: 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  bring  about  what  some  people  will 
call  a  boring  situation — that  Is,  a  period  of 
peace.  •  •  •  Now  there  are  times  when 
some  wish  us  to  act  with  more  drama,  but 
there  are  problems  about  dramatizing  issues 
if  drama  gets  In  the  way  of  settlement.  •  •  • 


There  are  times  to  move  and  times  to  delay. 
The  art  of  the  business  Is  deciding  when  to 
move  and  when  to  delay." 

These  remarks,  we  believe,  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  balance,  steadiness,  and  sharp 
intelligence  that  caused  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
choose  Mr.  Rusk  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
first  place,  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  keep  him 
and  rely  on  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BREWSTER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  finest  organizations  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  It  is  composed  of  men 
who  have  fought  valiantly — and  at  great 
personal  cost — for  their  country. 

Last  week,  the  State  of  Louisiana  was 
proud  to  be  host  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  chief  address  at  the  convention 
was  given  by  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  DAV,  the  senior  Senator  from  Main- 
land [Mr.  Brewster].  Senator  Brew- 
ster earned  his  membership  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II.  He  was  the 
youngest  commissioned  officer  in  the  en- 
tire Marine  Corps  in  the  earlier  days  of 
World  War  II.  He  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  battle  before  he  was  21;  he  was 
wounded  some  seven  times  in  four  differ- 
ent engagements;  he  received  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  second 
Purple  Heart,  and  the  Bronze  Star.  Here 
in  the  Senate,  my  colleague  has  been  a 
consistent  advocate  of  legislation  bene- 
fiting the  disabled  veteran. 

His  remarks  on  veterans'  legislation 
and  on  America's  position  in  world 
affairs,  I  feel,  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Brewster's  speech  to 
the  convention  be  printed  under  morn- 
ing hour  business  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends  and  fellow  delegates,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  address  you  here  to- 
night. Two  years  In  the  Marine  Corps  in 
the  South  Pacific,  and  the  wounds  I  re- 
ceived there  have  earned  me  the  privilege  of 
membership  In  this  great  veterans'  organi- 
zation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  DAV  and  proud  to  be 
a  member.  As  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  must  face 
the  electorate  repeatedly.  As  a  life  member 
of  the  DAV,  my  future  Is  secure. 

I  arrived  here  today  to  enjoy  and  help 
celebrate  our  national  convention.  Already 
I  am  much  In  your  debt  for  the  privilege, 
the  experience,  and  the  good  times. 

Your  national  commander,  William  G. 
Dwyer;  your  national  senior  vice  commander, 
Claude  Callegary  from  Chapter  16  In  Balti- 
more; and  the  many  others  responsible  for 
this  affair  deserve  the  deepest  and  warmest 
thanks  from  us  all. 

We  have  much  to  celebrate.  DAV  mem- 
bership has  grown  by  9,000  during  the  past 
year.  Our  financial  strength  and  the  organi- 
zational skill  of  national  adjutant,  Denvel 
Adams,  have  permitted  the  construction  of 
a  new  national  headquarters  building  in 
Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

My  remarks  this  evening  will  be  brief:  A 
report  on  legislation  of  Interest  to  DAV 
members,  some  comments  on  world  prob- 
lems, and  American  preparedness. 

Since  your  last  convention,  the  talents  and 
efforts  of  your  legislative  committee,  headed 
by  Chet  Huber,  have  helped  to  liberalize  the 
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provisions  of  national  service  life  insurance 
for  the  disabled  veteran  and  protect  him 
from  reductions  In  his  rated  disability. 

Legislation  equally  Important  to  our  mem- 
bership is  now  pending  before  this  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

1.  Increases  In  disability  compensation  up 
to  $75  per  month.  Compensation  increases 
enacted  by  the  87th  Congress  In  October  of 
1962  were  welcome  but  the  overall  Increases 
have  never  equaled  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  an  annual  In- 
come of  $3,000  as  a  standard  bordering  on 
poverty.  Current  compensation  rates  for 
the  totally  disabled  are  exactly  $3,000  a  year. 
Peacetime  rates  for  the  totally  disabled  are 
$2,400  a  year,  or  well  within  the  poverty 
bracket. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  are  embarked  on  a  massive  at- 
tack on  poverty.  It  Is  only  fitting  that  we 
guarantee  members  of  otu"  society,  those  who 
have  given  so  much  to  protect  that  society,  a 
fair  share  in  Its  abundance. 

2.  A  Judicial  review  bill  which  would 
establish  a  special  court  Is  long  overdue. 
The  right  to  appeal  Is  a  basic  constitutional 
right  of  all  ovir  citizens — It  Is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  American  system,  and  its  denial  to 
one  group  or  any  group  is  Indefensible. 

3.  An  increase  In  the  educational  allow- 
ances paid  to  children  of  veterans  perma- 
nently disabled  has  been  urged  by  Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and  myself.  I 
expect  passage  of  this  measure  before  ad- 
journment. 

4.  An  expansion  of  the  GI  bill  to  include 
veterans  who  have  served  since  the  Korean 
war  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

I  supported  each  of  these  programs.  I 
hope  they  can  become  part  of  the  law  before 
your  next  convention,  and  I  pledge  you  now 
my  full  support. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  catalog  additional 
legislation  affecting  the  disabled  veteran,  we 
should  be  here  for  a  very  long  time. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  real  specialists 
In  explaining  the  benefits  available  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  dependents,  widows, 
and  orphans,  are  the  members  of  the  DAV 
national  service  group.  The  headquarters 
of  the  national  service  program  of  the  DAV 
Is  In  Washington.  It  directs  a  nationwide 
program  of  Information  on  civil  service  em- 
plojrment,  military  and  naval  affairs,  in- 
surance, and  appeals.  It  supervises  approxi- 
mately 125  national  service  oflBces  employed 
full  time  and  stationed  at  the  VA  regional 
offices  across  the  country. 

The  national  service  officer  is  a  disabled 
veteran  who  has  been  trained  at  American 
University.  Many  of  these  men  have  20 
years  of  experience  in  assisting  our  members 
in  applying  for  benefits  from  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments,  preparing  applica- 
tions, processing  claims,  and  representing  us 
before  the  VA  Board. 

During  the  past  year,  these  national  service 
officers  handled  more  than  256,000  cases, 
represented  our  members  before  the  Board 
in  130.000  cases,  and  obtained  favorable 
awards  in  more  than  93,000  cases. 

The  advice  of  these  officials  Is  free  of  charge 
and  the  DAV  spends  over  $1  million  annually 
in  providing  it.  These  men  of  the  national 
service  program  are  truly  the  "heart"  of  our 
organization  In  every  sense  of  that  word. 

This,  then.  Is  what  the  Congress  Is  doing 
for  the  most  deserving  of  all  Americans,  our 
disabled  veterans. 

What  are  we  doing  for  the  men  who  have 
taken  our  places  in  the  frontllnes  of  free- 
dom? I  believe  that  these  valiant  men  have 
two  positive  needs  and  that  the  Congress  Is 
moving  rapidly  toward  providing  for  both. 

The  House  has  now  passed  a  military  pay 
bill  providing  for  an  Increase  of  10.7  percent. 
Senate  hearings  were  held  last  week,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  Join  the 
House  In  enacting  a  very  substantial  pay  bill. 


I  have  given  my  strong  support  to  this 
measure  In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  Increases  are  warranted  and  are 
long  overdue.  We  can  expect  them  to  meas- 
urably Improve  both  our  enlistment  and  re- 
tention rates.  We  can  expect  them  to  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  quality,  skill,  and 
experience  of  our  military  forces.  The 
strength  of  our  services  depends  on  the  men 
who  serve. 

Essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  men 
who  serve,  is  the  equipment  provided.  Here 
too,  the  Congress  is  moving  to  insure  that 
each  of  our  fighting  men  Is  equipped  with 
superior  weapons  of  the  very  latest  type. 
The  Senate  preparedness  subcommittee  has 
Just  completed  a  6-month  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  readiness  of  men  and  equipment  In 
the  Army. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  met  Jointly  with 
Secretary  McNamara  on  Wednesday  morning 
to  hear  a  report  on  his  recent  visit  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  discuss  with  him  the  need  for 
additional  appropriations  to  insure  that  our 
military  forces  do  not  lack  for  weapons, 
equipment,  and  supplies  necessary  to  fulfill 
our  commitments  In  southeast  Asia  and  else- 
where around  the  world. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reports  which  we  have 
received  from  the  committee  staff  and  the 
Secretary,  I  believe  that  very  substantial 
additional  appropriations  will  be  required  to 
keep  our  units  at  home  and  overseas  at  full 
combat  readiness. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  asked  us  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $1.7  billion  for 
the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year.  This 
sum  Is  essential  to  the  rapid  retirement  of 
overaged  equipment,  prompt  procurement 
of  replacements,  and  adequate  stockpiling 
of  spare  parts. 

I  have  already  announced  my  full  support 
for  it.  The  President  has  stated  his  deter- 
mination to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  com- 
manders and  troops  In  the  field.  I  know  the 
Congress  will  support  him. 

I  believe  that  any  policy  short  of  this  Is 
both  unfair  and  unwise.  The  men  who  are 
fighting  In  freedom's  frontline  have  our 
respect  and  our  gratitude.  They  must  have 
an  equal  measure  of  tangible  support. 

The  Government  and  the  taxpayer  must 
make  sacrifices,  too,  for  what  Is  at  stake  in 
Vietnam  Is  the  ability  of  the  free  world  to 
block  Communist  armed  aggression  and 
prevent  the  loss  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Communists  have  chosen  to  make 
South  Vietnam  a  test  of  their  policy  of  na- 
tional liberation.  The  intensive  guerrilla 
operation  being  mounted  against  South  Viet- 
nam is  controlled  by  Hanoi  and  supported 
by  Red  China. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  placed  the  prestige  of 
his  Communist  government  on  the  line.  He 
Is  Intent  on  proving  his  own  proposition  that 
"political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,"  and  that  violent  revolution  Is  essential 
to  the  victory  of  the  proletariat. 

If  Communist  aggression  Is  not  stopped 
In  Vietnam,  as  It  was  In  Korea,  the  con- 
fidence of  small  nations  In  America's  pledge 
of  support  will  be  weakened.  Many  of 
them.  In  widely  separated  areas  of  the  world, 
have  lost  their  faith,  even  their  will  to  resist. 

Recently  the  hand  of  Hanoi  and  the  com- 
mitment of  China  have  become  more  obvious. 
The  flow  of  weapons  from  North  Vietnam  has 
Included  the  latest  arms  and  equipment  from 
the  Chinese  arsenal.  Personnel  Infiltration 
over  the  past  18  months  has  Included  more 
than  10,000  North  Vietnamese  drafted  Into 
the  army  for  duty  In  the  South.  We  now 
believe  that  the  entire  325th  Division  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  Is  deployed  for  com- 
bat In  the  central  highlands  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Add  this  to  the  hard  core  Vletcong 
strength  of  70,000,  an  Irregular  strength  of 
100,000,  and  a  political  cadre  of  30.000,  and 


you  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  real  strength 
of  the  enemy. 

To  meet  that  strength,  the  United  States 
has  already  responded  with  some  75,000  mili- 
tary personnel.  This  number,  Including 
combat  units,  will  soon  be  raised  to  125.000 
with  the  deplo3rment  of  the  air  mobile  di- 
vision and  certain  other  forces.  I  would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  confess  that 
additional  U.S.  combat  forces  will  be  required 
In  the  months  ahead. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  already  laid 
plans  to  activate  one  division  force,  three 
brigade  forces,  a  large  number  of  helicopter 
companies,  and  their  combat  services  sup- 
port units.  Deployments  to  South  Vietnam 
will  soon  require  an  Increase  of  235,000  In 
the  personnel  strength  of  the  Army,  an  addi- 
tional 30,000  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
35.000  for  the  Navy.  This  will  require  the 
raising  of  the  current  draft  call  rate  from 
about  17.000  per  month  to  approximately 
34,000  per  month. 

Between  the  combat  unit  and  the  civilian 
stands  the  Reserve.  The  need  to  tailor  the 
Reserve  to  the  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity is  obvious.  The  Cuban  and  Berlin 
crises — typical  In  their  demand  for  rapid  re- 
sponse— provided  a  test  for  the  selective  call- 
up  of  Reserve  units.  This  test  placed  In  bold 
relief  certain  facts  about  the  structure  and 
equipment  of  our  Reserve  forces. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  serious  imbalance 
existed  between  Reserve  manpower  and  Re- 
serve equipment;  that  at  a  Reserve  strength 
of  700,000.  only  about  450,000  men  were  ade- 
quately equipped.  The  other  half  of  our  Re- 
serve forces  were  in  units  of  60  percent 
strength,  marked  with  low  priority,  without 
either  skills  or  equipment  needed  for  modern 
mobilization. 

Secretary  McNamara's  proposal  to  merge 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  is 
designed  to  correct  these  deficiencies.  It  has 
raised  a  storm  of  protest.  While  the  Con- 
gress may  not  agree  to  the  reorganization  this 
year.  I  am  convinced  that  preparedness  Is 
our  protector;  that  being  prepared  to  fight 
the  last  war  Is  not  being  prepared  at  all. 

In  the  forties  and  fifties,  the  oceans  gave 
us  time.  They  permitted  us  to  come  from 
behind  and  to  catch  up — to  muster  our  forces 
ovei^many  months.  Today  the  Military  Es- 
tabltehment  must  be  ready  to  react  in  an  in- 
stant. It  must  serve  to  deter  through  a 
strength  in  being  and  in  evidence.  It  must 
be  capable  of  mobilization  and  deployment 
within  4  to  8  weeks. 

Both  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  have  come 
a  long  way  on  "make  do — can  do"  spirit.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  practical  limit  to 
what  they  are  capable  of  if  organized  effi- 
ciently and  equipped  accordingly,  I  believe 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  policy 
decisions  which  will  produce,  at  the  right 
time,  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  units  in  a 
state  of  readiness  required  by  current  de- 
fense planning. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  DAV,  let  me 
return  now  to  another  subject.  I  spoke  ear- 
lier of  membership  In  the  Senate  and  mem- 
bership In  the  DAV;  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  and  the  expansion  of  our  forces.  The 
subject  deserves  more  than  the  brief  refer- 
ence. 

Membership  In  the  Senate  depends  on  the 
passing,  and  sometimes  fickle  fancy  of  the 
voter.  Elections  are  won  and  lost,  there's 
always  another  chance,  and  the  game  Is  not 
for  keeps.  Membership  In  the  DAV  has  a 
deeper  meaning.  Those  who  are  elected  have 
campaigned  in  the  Jungle  of  war.  They  have 
met  an  enemy  whose  weapon  Is  the  bullet, 
not  the  word.  They  have  put  not  Jxist  their 
ambition  but  their  lives  on  the  line  and  they 
have  been  elected  permanent  members  of  this 
company  through  service  and  sacrifice. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  increasing  nvmi- 
ber  of  our  yotmg  men  are  being  elected.  They 
are  becoming  eligible  for  membership  in  our 
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organization  by  virtue  of  their  service  and 
ttielr  sacrifice  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  stuck  with  a  dirty, 
ugly  situation  there.  The  alternatives  are 
clear — to  press  for  a  settlement  which  would 
leave  South  Vietnam  independent,  or  to 
abandon  a  free  people  to  the  Communists. 
Such  an  abandonment  would  ratify  the  ac- 
tion of  the  aggressors.  It  would  strengthen 
the  militant  position  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, and  perhaps  encourage  similar 
Communist-dominated  insurrections  around 
the  world. 

To  withdraw  now  would  be  to  abandon 
these  people  to  the  mercies  of  a  group  of 
terrorists,  who  have  shamelessly  bombed 
crowded  restaurants,  and  murdered  innocent 
women  and  children.  We  cannot  withdraw, 
we  must  not  lose,  and  we  should  not  broaden 
the  conflict.  We  must  gage  our  response,  and 
measure  our  opponent.  We  must  maintain 
an  absolute  control  over  the  hostilities.  We 
must  combine  our  unlimited  resources  with 
unlimited  patience  and  direct  the  war  effort 
toward  the  peace  table. 

Last  week,  President  Johnson  called  on  this 
Nation  to  prepare  for  greater  sacrifices  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  the  struggle  for  freedom 
in  southeast  Asia.  I  am  hopeful,  as  I  know 
you  are.  and  I  know  he  is.  that  our  deter- 
mination to  stand  firm  and  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  will  end  the  conflict  and  dis- 
courage future  acts  of  aggression  in  Asia. 

Members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans: The  struggle  for  Justice  and  freedom 
will  enlarge  the  rolls  of  our  organization. 

Let  this  convention  mark  a  renewal  of  our 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
care  of  casualties  In  this  noblest  of  all  under- 
takings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  in  what 
he  has  had  to  say  about  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  fMr.  Brewster] .  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  cited 
the  outstanding  war  record  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. While  in  the  Marine  Corps,  he 
engaged  in  numerous  campaigns.  He 
was  wounded  several  times — seven,  I  be- 
lieve— and  made  a  record  which  even  in 
the  Marine  Corps  was  distinguished  and 
outstanding.  His  record  in  this  body  is 
just  as  good. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  majority  leader, 
who  himself  had  a  very  fine  and  out- 
standing record  as  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  I  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps.  But  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Marine  Corps 
from  what  I  saw  of  that  great  service. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  the  statements 
made  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
was  not  only  one  of  the  great  fighting 
men  of  our  country,  but  also  he  is  a  great 
Senator  and  is  much  beloved  by  every 
Member  of  this  body. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2054)  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat. 
612),  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  5,  1965,  p.  19117. 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi-der  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  1  Mr.  Sparkman  I 
a  question  and  make  two  points  which 
will  settle  the  problem  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  controverted  amendment  I 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  holding  of 
two  high  posts  by  Sargent  Shrlver,  which 
was  dropped  in  conference,  that  it  would 
be  more  advisable  to  raise  the  question 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
poverty  bill,  which  will  be  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  very  shortly.  Such  a 
course  would  avoid  putting  Senators  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to 
reject  a  conference  report  related  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  which  I  believe  and  in 
which  I  think  the  Senate  almost  unani- 
mously believes. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
choice  would  be  unfair.  In  respect  to 
a  question  of  that  sort,  which  is  not  di- 
rectly Involved  with  the  Corps,  its  suc- 
cess, and  its  desirability,  as  much  as  I  am 
opposed  to  what  is  being  done  about  the 
appxjintment  of  Mr.  Shrlver  to  those  two 
high  offices.  I  did  not  feel  It  was  fair  to 
Senators  to  make  them  vote  yea  or  nay 
on  a  conference  report  which  would  have 
had  to  be  turned  down  in  order  to  raise 
the  question.  I  concluded  Instead  to 
consider  seriously  raising  the  issue  on 
the  poverty  amendments  which  have 
been  ordered  repKjrted  by  my  own  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  which  will  soon  come 
before  the  Senate.  Then  the  issue  could 
be  raised  specifically.  Such  a  procedure 
will  be  much  more  fair  to  the  issue  as 
well  as  to  the  Senators  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  question. 

However,  I  would  appreciate  it  If  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  in  his  presenta- 
tion, would  discuss  the  question  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  would  appreciate  It  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  tell  the 
Senate  why  the  amendment  was  dropped 
and  how  the  House  Members  felt  about  It. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  do  that; 
and  I  appreciate  the  action  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  the  Peace  Corps  bill  represents  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 


We  took  the  House  language  relating 
to  a  tax  situation.  We  submitted  that 
tax  situation  proposal  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  refers  was  a  Senate 
amendment.  It  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  had  no  such  amend- 
ment. Most  of  these  differences  were 
minor  or  technical  in  nature.  There  was 
no  dispute  over  the  amount  to  be  author- 
ized. Both  bodies  approved  an  authori- 
zation of  $115  million  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year,  which  will  increase  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  and  trainee  strength 
from  an  estimated  13,710  at  the  end  of 
this  month  to  15,110  by  that  time  next 
year. 

I  will  mention  only  the  more  signifi- 
cant items  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
The  Peace  Corps  had  budgeted  $1,400,000 
for  research  this  fiscal  year.  The  Sen- 
ate placed  a  limitation  of  $500,000  on  the 
amount  the  Peace  Corps  could  obligate 
for  research,  but  the  House  did  not  limit 
this  activity.  The  Senate's  limitation 
was  adopted  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  two  associate 
director  positions  would  be  made  subject 
to  Presidential  appointment,  but  the 
House  did  not  authorize  upgrading  of 
these  positions.  The  Senate  conferees 
receded  on  the  issue. 

The  Senate  Conferees  on  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  to  accept  a  provision  in  the 
House  version  which  provides  special  tax 
treatment  for  the  readjustment  allow- 
ances paid  volunteers  upon  completion 
of  their  tour  of  duty  abroad.  It  would. 
In  effect,  restore  the  tax  treatment  of 
these  allowances  In  the  manner  contem- 
plated by  Congress  in  passing  the  origi- 
nal Peace  Corps  Act.  The  tax  provi- 
sions of  that  act  were  inadvertently  re- 
pealed by  the  tax  revision  law  enacted 
last  year.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  considered  this  item  during 
its  work  on  the  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  there  was  no  objection  to 
It.  But  since  it  was  a  tax  matter,  it 
could  not  be  Initiated  by  the  Senate. 

The  language  in  the  House  bill  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  letter  con- 
cerning this  matter  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
received  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills 
contained  new  authority  for  appoint- 
ment of  domestic-based  Peace  Corps  per- 
sonnel to  either  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve or  staff  in  order  to  give  the  Peace 
Corps  greater  flexibility  in  personnel 
management.  But  the  two  bodies  dif- 
fered over  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  appointments  could  be  made.  The 
Senate  placed  a  maximum  limitation  of 
5  years  on  appointments  and  stipulated 
that  the  individual  would  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  until  the  expiration 
of  a  period  equal  to  his  previous  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Peace  Corps.    The  House 


bill  would  have  allowed  5 -year  appoint- 
ments with  an  extension  of  up  to  5 
years  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Their  version  would 
also  have  allowed  reappointment  after 
a  minimum  of  1  year.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  a  limitation  of  5  years  with 
a  1-year  extension  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Director.  Reappointments  would  not 
be  permitted  until  the  expiration  of  a 
period  equal  to  the  individual's  previous 
period  of  service,  the  Senate's  original 
provision. 

The  item  before  the  conferees  that  has 
aroused  the  most  interest  was  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  that  would  have  prevented  Mr. 
Shrlver  from  serving  as  both  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

When  the  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  there  was  no  discussion  of  the 
possible  constitutional  issues  involved. 
Since  that  time.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Schlei  has  rendered  an  opinion  to 
William  Josephson,  the  Peace  Corps 
General  Counsel,  that  the  prohibition 
on  Mr.  Shriver's  holding  two  Federal  po- 
sitions is  unconstitutional.  Briefly,  he 
takes  the  position  that  this  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional attempt  to  remove  from  ofiBce 
an  officer  in  the  executive  branch  and 
that  Congress  cannot  impose  qualifica- 
tions for  office  retroactively  so  that  it 
has  the  effect  of  removing  the  incum- 
bent from  office. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  opinion  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  this  opinion  and  the  adamant 
position  taken  by  the  House  conferees, 
the  Senate  receded  on  the  amendment. 

The  Senate  conferees  believe  that  the 
conference  report  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise of  the  issues  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  recommend  that  it 
be  adopted. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 

fyOMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE. 

July  9,  1965. 

Hon.    J.    W.    FULBRICHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  requested  by 
your  letter  of  June  25,  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  have  reviewed  that  fea- 
ture of  H.R.  9026  which  relates  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  readjustment  allowances  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  This  feature  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  such  allowances  Is 
to  be  considered  as  Income  for  Federal  tax 
purposes  as  of  the  time  It  is  transferred  from 
authorized  funds  to  the  specific  fund  from 
which  the  allowances  are  paid. 

This  Insures  that  the  tax  treatment  of 
these  volunteer  readjustment  allowances 
continues  to  be  treated,  for  tax  purposes, 
In  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  (and  the  Congress)  when 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  Peace  Corps 
was  enacted  in  1961.  You  correctly  point 
out  that  the  1961  amendment  was  inadvert- 
ently deleted  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  last  year  during  revision  of  the  averag- 
ing provisions  of  the  tax  law. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  agrees  with 
the  objective  of  this  feature  of  H.R.  9028 
and  does  not  object  to  its  inclusion  in  the 


bill.     It  would   be  appreciated,  however,  if 
you  would  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  bill. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Faithfully  yours, 

Harrt  p.  Byrd, 

Chairman. 

Exhibit  2 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  June  18, 1965. 
Mr.  William  H.  Josephson, 
General  Counsel, 
Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Josephson:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  my  views  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Javlts  amendment  to 
S.  2054,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. That  amendment,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  would  add  to  section 
4(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  the  following 
sentence : 

"The  Director  (of  the  Peace  Corps]  shall 
hold  no  other  Federal  ofiQce  of  equivalent 
rank." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal,  in  the  words 
of  its  sponsor,  was  "to  provide  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
shall  not  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  admin- 
istering the  antlpoverty  program."  (Con- 
gressional Recx)RO,  June  2,  1965,  p.  12281.) 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  this  amendment 
would  constitute  an  unconstitutional  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  remove  from  office  an 
officer  of  the  executive  branch  in  a  manner 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  Under 
the  Constitution,  the  power  to  remove  an  of- 
ficer of  the  executive  branch  Is  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  President.  Congress  can  oust 
such  an  officer  only  by  the  process  of  im- 
peachment or  by  abolishing  the  office.  And 
while  Congress  can  impose  reasonable  quali- 
fications for  civil  offices,  it  may  not  impose 
such  qualifications  retroactively  so  that  Its 
action  has  the  effect  of  removing  the  incum- 
bent from  office. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point the  officers  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept those  inferior  officers  whose  appoint- 
ments the  Congress  may  vest  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  cotirts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  The  Congress,  during 
a  famous  debate  of  1789,  recognized  that  the 
power  of  removing  the  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  vested  in  the  President  alone 
and  that  the  Congress  could  not  limit  this 
power,  by  providing  that  removal,  like  ap- 
pointment, required  senatorial  advice  and 
consent.  The  constitutional  principle  that 
the  power  of  removal  of  executive  officers  is 
vested  in  the  President  alone  was  judicially 
recognized  in  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S. 
52  (1926).^  The  only  constitutional  way  in 
which  Congress  can  bring  about  the  removal 
of  an  executive  officer,  without  abolishing 
his  office,  is  by  way  of  impeachment — a  proc- 
ess which  Involves  a  trial  by  the  Senate  and 
conviction  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present. 

The  Presidents  have  on  several  occasions 
successfully  defended  from  congressional  en- 
croachment their  exclusive  power  to  remove 
executive  officers.     When,  in  1924,  in  con- 


>  Congress  can  limit  the  President's  power 
to  remove  quasi-legislative  or  quasi-Judicial 
officers.  Wiener  v.  United  States,  357  U.S. 
349;  Humphrey's  Executor  v.  United  States, 
295  U.S.  602.  The  offices  of  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  do  not,  however,  fall  into  those 
categories. 


nectlon  with  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal,  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
moval of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  (65 
Congressional  Record,  2245),  the  President 
declined  to  comply  with  that  request.  He 
stated : 

"The  dismissal  of  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  Is  involved  in  this  case,  other 
than  by  impeachment,  is  exclusively  an  ex- 
ecutive function.  I  regard  this  as  a  vital 
principle  of  our  Government"  (65  Congres- 
sional Record,  2335). 

In  December  1930,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  three  members  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  ordered  that 
the  resolution  of  confirmation  be  forwarded 
to  the  President,  who  thereupon  appointed 
those  officers.  After  the  Christmas  recess, 
the  Senate  voted  to  reconsider  the  nomina- 
tions and  asked  the  President  to  return  the 
resolution  of  confirmation.  President  Hoover 
refused  to  comply  with  that  request.  He 
said: 

"I  am  advised  that  these  appointments 
were  constitutionally  made,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  formally  communicated  to  me, 
and  that  the  return  of  the  documents  by 
me  and  reconsideration  by  the  Senate  would 
be  ineffective  to  disturb  the  appointees  in 
their  offices.  I  cannot  admit  the  power  In 
the  Senate  to  encroach  upon  the  Executive 
functions  by  removal  of  a  duly  appointed 
executive  officer  under  the  guise  of  recon- 
sideration of  his  nomination"  (74  Congres- 
sional   Record.    1929-30). 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  President's 
refusal  to  permit  the  removal  by  the  Senate 
of  validly  appointed  officers.^ 

Section  304  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1943,  57  SJat.  431,  450, 
provided  that  no  funds  could  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  three  named  Government 
officials.  When  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  bill,  he  stated: 

"The  Senate  yielded,  as  I  have  been  forced 
to  yield,  to  avoid  delaying  our  conduct  of 
the  war.  But  I  cannot  so  yield  without 
placing  on  record  my  view  that  this  pro- 
vision is  not  only  unwise  and  discrimina- 
tory, but  unconstitutional. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"This  rider  is  an  unwarranted  encroach- 
ment upon  the  authority  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Judicial  branches  under  our 
Constitution.  It  is  not,  in  my  Judgment, 
binding  upon  them"  (89  Congressionai, 
Record,  7521) . 

In  United  States  v.  Lovett,  328  U.S.  303, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  attempt  to 
remove  the  three  officials  by  cutting  off  their 
salaries  was  unconstitutional.  While  the 
Court  relied  on  the  bill  of  attainder  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which  would  probably  not 
be  applicable  in  the  present  case,  its  reason- 
ing rested  in  part  on  the  proposition  that 
the  legislative  branch  has  available  to  it 
only  one  procedure;  namely.  Impeachment, 
for  the  removal  of  officers  of  the  executive 
branch. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
before  Congress  last  year  it  was  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Shrlver  would  be  appointed 
to  administer  that  act;  when  Mr.  Shrlver  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  it  was  known  to  the  Senate  that 
he  would  hold  the  two  offices.  Had  it  wished 
to  do  so  at  that  time.  Congress  could  have 
provided  in  the  legislation  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  could 
not  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  the 
same  time,  or  the  Senate  could  have  refused 
confirmation  for  that  reason.  For  Congress 
may  impose  reasonable  qualifications,  appli- 
cpble  prospectively,  upon  those  who  would 
hold  executive  posts  it  has  created.    But  if 


»  United  States  v.  Smith,  286  U.S.  6;  see 
also  36  Op.  A.G.  382.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  deals  primarily  with  interpretation  of 
the  Senate  rules  rather  than  with  the  ques- 
tion here  involved. 
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Congress  could  Impose  qualifications  retro- 
actively, thereby  ousting  the  Incumbent.  It 
could  remove  any  ofBcer  whose  performance 
however  satisfactory  to  the  President,  was 
unsatisfactory  to  It.  The  Constitution  Is 
certainly  not  susceptible  of  any  such  inter- 
pretation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shrlver  has 
been  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  both  of  the  offices 
which  he  now  holds,  the  Congress  may  not 
constitutionally  undo  either  appointment  by 
legislation.  So  long  as  both  posts  continue 
to  exist,  Mr.  Shrlver  can  be  removed  only  by 
Presidential  action  or  by  Impeachment. 
Sincerely. 

NORBERT  A.  SCHLEI, 

Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  among  the  first  to  say  that  Mr. 
Shriver  is  a  distinguished  public  servant 
and  an  outstanding  administrator.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  him  go  from  Goveriunent 
service.  But  neither  do  I  want  to  break 
his  back  with  two  full-time  jobs.  Nor 
do  I  want  to  jeopardize  either  of  the 
positions  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Yet 
those  are  the  effects  of  giving  him  the 
two  jobs. 

It  is  unique  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  have  one  man  head  two  great 
agencies,  both  critically  important  to  the 
Nation.  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
having  Mr.  Shriver  hold  the  particular 
ofiBce  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  trying  to  carry  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  questioned  him  about  this.  He  makes 
two  points.  The  first  is  that  this  is  not 
his  choice;  it  is  the  President's  choice. 
I  placed  in  the  record  of  hearings  before 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee a  letter  from  Mr.  Shriver  to  that 
effect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks,  as 
well.    The  letter  is  dated  March  15.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15.  1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  yovu- 
letter  which  I  received  on  March  8  concerning 
my  responsibilities  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  as  Director  of  the  OCQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

My  response  to  your  question  can  be  brief: 
It  is  my  obligation  to  continue  to  do  my  best 
at  both  tasks  as  the  President  has  requested. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  spending  the  same 
amount  of  time  at  either  Job  as  I  did  with 
the  Peace  Corps  when  that  agency  was  my 
sole  responsibility  In  its  early  days.  Per- 
haps this  Is  not  a  valid  comparison,  how- 
ever. We  have  an  experienced,  tough-minded 
Peace  Corps  staff  at  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
Our  programs  are  established  and  successful. 
As  well,  we  have  gained  much  knowledge 
from  the  Peace  Corps  efforts  which  has 
helped  in  our  organization  and  initial  imple- 
mentation of  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
This  Is  a  special  advantage  which  continues. 

Moreover,  the  staff  at  OEO  is  extraordi- 
narily conipetent,  experienced  and  hard- 
working. It's  encouraging  that  so  many  out- 
standing men  and  women  have  rallied  to 
this  cause.  They  bear  most  of  the  burdens 
and  certainly  deserve  the  largest  part  of  the 
credit  for  our  success. 

You  have  asked  me  also  whether  I  "have 
been  able  to  give  effective  and  satisfactory 


direction"  to  both  programs.  I  am  not  the 
one  to  Judge.  That's  the  President's  job. 
He  is  the  Chief  Executive.  All  of  us  in  the 
executive  branch  do  our  best  to  help  him  bear 
the  Immense  burdens  of  his  office  In  the  ways 
he  asks  us  to  serve.  That's  all  I'm  doing. 
But  in  doing  It  I'm  encouraged  and  rewarded 
by  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  both  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity with  the  people.  It  was  not  al- 
ways so,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  these 
agencies.  But,  now  even  public  opinion  polls 
and  a  recent  survey  of  economists  made  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  reveal  widespread 
support  for  and  satisfaction  with  our  efforts. 
I  do  not  ask,  however,  to  be  continued  In 
either  of  these  positions  personally  satisfy- 
ing though  they  both  eire.  I  shall  continue 
only  to  perform  to  the  best  of  my  ability  In 
the  responsibilities  asked  of  me  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  long  as  he  requests  me  to  do  so,  and 
my  continued  good  health  and  other  respon- 
sibilities permit. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter,  Mr.  Shriver  said: 

It  is  my  obligation  to  continue  to  do  my 
best  at  both  tasks  as  the  President  has 
requested. 

I  think  this  arrangement  is  most  ill- 
advised.  There  is  no  domestic  program 
in  the  Federal  Government  that  is  more 
sensitive  than  is  the  antipoverty  program 
to  the  possibilities  of  abuse  through  poli- 
tics. Poor  people  are  the  targets  of  the 
program:  there  is  an  enormous  Federal 
disbursal  of  money,  of  the  magnitude, 
in  the  new  bill,  of  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year;  the  funds  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant component,  the  community  ac- 
tion programs,  are  disbursed  largely 
through  citywide  committees  to  small 
projects  on  the  neighborhood  level,  with 
the  danger  at  every  step  of  political  in- 
fluence and  the  possibility  of  charges  of 
such  influence  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  exactly  what  has  happened  and 
will  continue  to  happen. 

We  want  a  director  who  is  sensitive 
and  keen  to  this  danger  and  who.  in 
addition,  will  be  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  every  type  of  abuse,  fraud, 
and  deception,  as  well  as  mismanage- 
ment and  outright  stealing.  These  are 
not  unknown  dangers  in  Federal  pro- 
grams in  which  a  vast  number  of  Federal 
employees  are  involved  all  the  way  down 
to  the  local  level,  as  this  one  must  be  if 
It  is  to  be  effective. 

So  we  want  an  Administrator  who  is 
as  smart  as  Mr.  Shriver  and  who  is  able 
to  ride  herd  on  the  agency  every  min- 
ute. That  is  the  least  assurance  that 
Congress  should  have. 

In  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps,  we  want 
a  Director  who  has  the  same  evangelism, 
the  same  exciting  quality  that  Mr.  Shriv- 
er brought  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  which 
helped  to  bring  this  fine  idea  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  point  where  it  has  become 
a  favorite  of  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  I  see  terrible 
dangers  in  the  p>overty  program.  We 
need  a  full-time  Director  of  the  most  able 
kind.  On  top  of  that,  he  must  be  di- 
recting thf!  agency  every  minute.  As 
one  who  has  been  concerned  with  for- 
eign affairs  all  my  life,  including  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs  of  the  other  body,  I  am  aware  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  that 
evangelism,  that  excitement,  that  fire 
which  has  Inspired  American  youth  to  go 
into  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  hear  from  authoritative  sources 
disquieting  reports  about  the  Peace 
Corps.  Some  weeks  ago,  I  invited  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Roscoe  Drummond,  in  which  he 
said  that  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  Peace  Corps  are  faltering  because  of 
part-time  direction.  I  placed  that  col- 
umn and  another  by  Edwin  J.  Safford 
in  the  Record  of  April  26,  1965.  Because 
they  are  so  pertinent  to  this  particular 
discussion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  to- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  New   York   Herald   Tribune, 

Apr.  25. 19651 

Peace  Corps  Falters 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  Peace  Corps  isn't  what 
it  used  to  be  and  is  getting  less  so. 

It  is  running  down. 

It  Is  growing  old — prematurely. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  soon  to 
restore  its  verve,  vitality,  and  vision. 

I  make  this  report  as  one  who  has  viewed 
the  Peace  Corps  with  admiration.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  creative  and  constructive  initia- 
tives of  the  Kennedy  administration.  It  pro- 
vided a  superb  channel  for  the  high  idealism 
of  American  young  people  and  very  practical 
aid  to  many  underdeveloi>ed  nations.  Sargent 
Shrlver  launched  it  with  great  zest  and  with 
skill  as  a  get-thlngs-done  administrator. 

But  the  get-things-done  spirit  is  slipping 
away. 

Somebody  has  got  to  make  something  hap- 
pen soon  or  the  Peace  Corps  is  going  to  get 
completely  stuck  In  administration  glue.  As 
this  happens,  it  will  lose  its  flair,  its  fim,  and 
its  appeal  to  the  most  qualified  volunteers. 

Perhaps  no  one  outside  the  agency  itself 
can  pinpoint  what's  gone  wrong.  But  some- 
thing lias  gone  out  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
I  believe  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  In 
these  circumstances. 

1.  For  14  months  Sargent  Shrlver  has  been 
devoting  all  of  himself  to  two  full-time 
Jobs — the  war-on-poverty  programs  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  has  devoted  all  of  his  ener- 
gies for  long  hours  every  day  at  two  full- 
time  Jobs.  He  has  been  almost  succeeding  at 
both.  But  not  quite.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
been  suffering;  it  is  flagging;  It  Is  feeling 
lonely  and  somewhat  neglected,     v^ 

2.  For  16  months  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
without  the  services  of  its  generative  Depxity 
Director  Bill  Moyers,  President  Johnson's 
yovmg  Texan  aid,  who  was  loaned  to  the 
White  House  for  a  few  days  right  after  the 
assassination — and  hasn't  been  back  since. 
Thus,  for  14  months  the  Peace  Corps  has  had 
only  a  part-time  Director  and  for  16  months 
no  Deputy  Director.  The  team  of  Shriver  and 
Moyers  has  been  split  too  many  ways. 

At  one  stage  Moyers  tried  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  at  the  Peace  Corps.  He  set  himself  to 
attend  regular  staff  coordinating  meetings 
and,  when  he  found  he  could  only  get  to  two 
out  of  the  first  six,  he  gave  up. 

3.  Others  may  see  it  differently,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
one  grave  mistake  in  administrative  policy. 
It  has  been  racing  Into  expansion  for  its  own 
sake;  it  lias  engaged  Itself  in  a  numbers  game 
which  is  hurting  the  quality  of  its  volunteers 
and  impairing  its  work  abroad.  It  has  been 
unwisely  setting  unattainable  goals  of  more 
volunteers  in  more  countries  in  more  kinds  of 
activity  year  after  year. 


It  started  out  the  first  year  after  its  con- 
gressional authorization  with  the  manage- 
able goal  of  3,500  volvmteers.  There  were 
plenty  of  applicants  qualified  and  eager  to 

join. 

Now  the  Peace  Corps  Is  asking  Congress 
funds  for  a  17,500-man  Peace  Corps.  But  the 
truth  is  it  can't  expand  to  17,500  without 
beating  the  bushes  on  every  campus,  with- 
out pleading  for  volunteers,  and  without  re- 
sorting to  a  hard-sell  recruitment  which 
dilutes  the  very  volunteerism  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Itself. 

In  some  countries  abroad  the  Peace  Corps 
people  are  running  into  each  other  and  run- 
ning over  each  other. 

Let's  be  clear  on  one  point.  You  can  slice 
Mr.  Shriver  down  the  middle  and  I  admit 
you  will  get  a  good  one-and-a-half  people. 
But  not  two  for  two  full-time  Jobs. 

The  Peace  Corps  needs  either  all  of  Sargent 
Shriver  or  somebody  like  him  soon — or  else. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Star- Journal.  Apr. 

22, 19651 

Recruitment  Woes  Plague  Peace  Corps 

(By  Edwin  J.  Safford) 
Washington. — A  recruiting  program  that 
did  not  grow  as  fast  as  hoped  has  forced  the 
Peace  Corps  to  lower  its  planned  growth  rate. 
Reliable  Government  sources  have  indi- 
cated the  agency's  Director,  Sargent  Shrlver, 
later  this  spring  will  ask  Congress  for  less 
money  than  originally  planned. 

Although  the  new  request,  $115  million,  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  $11  million  over  last 
year's  congressional  appropriation,  it  is  still 
an  admission  that  the  Corps  cannot  field  as 
many  volunteers  In  Its  next  recruiting  year 
as  called  for  in  a  5-year  schedule  dictated  by 
President  Johnson. 

Johnson  wants  20,000  corpsmen  In  the  field 
by  1969. 

Currently  the  Corps  is  striving  to  meet  Its 
target  of  13,710  by  the  end  of  this  August. 

The  Peace  Corps  recruiting  year  roughly 
coincides  with  the  school  year  because  many 
projects  involve  teachers. 

If  present  estimates  hold,  the  Corps  will 
have  15,110  volunteers  abroad  by  Aug\ist 
1966,  the  end  of  Its  next  recruiting  year. 
This  means  It  will  have  to  step  up  recruit- 
ing If  it  is  to  meet  the  President's  target. 
Peace  Corps  officials  acknowledge. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Corps  say  recruiting  is 
their  No.  1  problem.  Shrlver  has  made  the 
entire  professional  staff  of  the  agency's 
Washington  office  available  to  the  recruiting 
division. 

Almost  every  ranking  staff  member  at  one 
time  or  another  has  found  himself  on  a  col- 
lege campus  speaking  to  potential  volunteers 
and  administering  placement  tests. 

The  Corps'  Associate  Director  for  Public 
Affairs,  Robert  L.  Gale,  says  the  Corps  gets  an 
average  of  $23  million  a  week  in  free  adver- 
tising from  national  advertising  agencies  and 
news  media.  In  1964,  he  said,  the  Corps  was 
the  third  largest  recipient  of  public  service 
advertising  time  and  space. 

Yet  the  acceptance  rate  on  applications  for 
the  past  12  months  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  for  the  previous  12  months.  Corps  of- 
ficials concede  they  had  hoped  for  a  20-per- 
cent increase. 

The  quality  of  the  new  corpsmen,  spokes- 
men stress,  is  higher  than  in  previous  years. 
They  hold  more  college  degrees,  but  have 
somewhat  less  professional  experience  than 
their  predecessors.  Their  average  age  Is 
lower,  having  dropped  from  26  to  24. 

But  the  original  enthusiasm  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  generated  seems  to  have  dis- 
sipated. There  Is  less  excitement  about  the 
Corps  on  college  campuses — the  main  source 
of  volunteers,  recruiters  report. 

Recruiting  also  has  been  hurt  by  reports 
that  returning  corpsmen  are  having  trouble 
findings  Jobs. 


Although  the  problem  exists  and  was  pub- 
licly explored  in  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington this  year,  the  Corps  says  it  was  blown 
out  of  proportion.  Most  returned  corpsmen 
are  gainfully  employed  or  have  returned  to 
school.  Corps  officials  say. 

Potential  male  volunteers  are  still  wary 
of  the  draft,  not  wanting  to  yield  2  more 
years  of  their  lives.  Although  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  retvu-nees  have  been  exempted,  a 
few  have  been  drafted.  One  draft  board,  a 
Corps  spokesman  noted  sadly,  has  con- 
scripted every  eligible  returnee. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
questioned  Mr.  Shriver.  He  says  he 
works  aroxmd  the  clock.  He  says  he  does 
his  best.  He  will  not  say  whether  in  his 
judgment  he  does  both  jobs  adequately 
or  not.  The  best  he  can  say  is  that  that 
is  what  the  President  wants  him  to  do, 
and  he  is  doing  it.  He  feels  that  he  has 
the  physical  energy  and  stamina  to  carry 
them  on.  Somehow  or  other,  whether  he 
does  the  Peace  Corps  work  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  or  does  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  work  at  the 
Peace  Corps,  he  gets  the  job  done,  he 
says. 

It  is  ovu-  job  to  see  that  these  offices  are 
conducted  with  the  full  participation  of 
executive  personnel  to  which  each  is  en- 
titled. I  deeply  feel  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  an  anomaly  which  I  do  not 
imderstand  and  that  I  believe  no  one 
else  can  vmderstand. 

Why  the  stubbornness  about  having 
Sargent  Shriver  hold  both  jobs?  Is  it 
merely  to  glorify  him  into  being  the 
toughest,  biggest  Samson  in  American 
public  life?  What  is  the  reason?  Why 
does  he  carry  both  responsibilities?  Is 
there  no  one  else  to  carry  them?  That  is 
ridiculous.  Clearly  there  are  others  who 
could  do  one  of  the  jobs.  The  fight  on 
this  matter  must  be  continued. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  because  I  realize 
the  embarrassment  to  me  and  to  every 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  involved  in 
being  asked  to  vote  against  an  authori- 
zation for  the  Peace  Corps,  which  I  and 
many  other  Senators  like.  I  have  decided 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
consider  this  matter  in  relation  to  the 
antipoverty  bill,  which  is  in  the  process 
of  being  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Such  an  amendment  would  specifically 
raise  the  question:  Shall  Sargent  Shriver 
hold  these  two  jobs  or  shall  Congress  say 
to  him,  "You  cannot  hold  the  Peace 
Corps  directorship  so  long  as  you  hold 
the  directorship  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity"? 

If  I  could  make  the  choice,  I  should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Shriver  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  because  at  the 
moment,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  a  much 
more  sensitive  and  harder  job. 

As  to  the  law.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Schlei's 
opinion.  Let  us  remember  that  he  is  a 
lawyer  just  as  am  I  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  opinion  Is 
his  opinion;  that  does  not  make  It  cor- 
rect. We  have  the  opinions  of  a  number 
of  law  professors  which  are  exactly  the 
opposite  of  Mr.  Schlei's  opinion. 

It  is  my  own  honest  judgment — and  I 
would  not  press  the  matter  if  it  were  not 
my  honest  judgment — that  my  proposal 
is  perfectly  constitutional,  for  this  rea- 


son:  The  whole  thrust  of  Mr.  Schlei's 
opinion  is  that  what  is  proposed  is  some 
kind   of  bill   of   attainder   against  Mr. 
Shriver.    But  the  sunendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  no  such  thing. 
It  is  not  directed  at  Mr.  Shriver.    It  does 
not  say  that  Mr.  Shriver  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  office  or  salary.    It  sets  a  condi- 
tion, which  Congress  has  an  absolute 
right  to  set,  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  person  it  expects  to  hold  the  job. 
In  this  case,  it  set  in  the  Peace  Corps 
bill  a  condition  regarding  the  position 
of  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  that  the 
Director  not  hold  any  other  Federal  of- 
fice of  equivalent  rank.    In  the  other  in- 
stance, it  wiU  be  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  bill,  setting  the  same 
condition  as  to  the  qualification  of  the 
person  holding  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Congress  has  imposed  many  statutory 
qualifications  on  Federal  executive  office- 
holders. We  have  based  them  on  citizen- 
ship, on  residence  in  a  particular  State 
or  territory,  on  occupational  experience, 
on  political  affiliation,  on  age,  and  on 
other  factors,  including  membership  in  a 
certain  body,  such  as  a  military  corps  or 
the  Public  Health  Corps.  Congress  has 
not  hesitated  to  do  that. 

This  is  a  job  without  term.  The  term 
is  Indeterminate.  If  Mr.  Schlel  is  correct, 
it  would  mean  that  every  time  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  an  official  to  a  position 
for  an  indeterminate  term.  Congress 
would  have  lost  its  power  to  change  the 
qualifications  for  that  job.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Schlei's  opinion  means. 

It  means  that  from  then  on,  so  long 
as  the  President  keeps  an  official  in  a 
position,  the  person  is  effectively  frozen 
in  that  position,  and  Congress  cannot 
move  unless  the  job  is  vacant.  It  Is 
only  In  that  twinkling  of  a  second,  when 
the  job  is  vacant,  that  Congress  could 
change  the  qualifications,  if  Mr.  Schlei's 
opinion  is  correct.  That  would  certainly 
raise  hob  with  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

Congress  sets  the  qualifications  by  law: 
therefore.  Congress  can  change  the  law 
by  which  it  sets  qualifications.  Or  if 
Congress  has  set  inadequate  qualifica- 
tions, it  may  reset  them. 

If  those  qualifications  are  reasonable, 
in  my  Judgment  the  legislation  would  be 
absolutely  sustained  on  the  ground  that 
it  represents  an  appropriate  utilization 
of  the  power  which  we  have  under  the 
time-honored  case  of  McCulloch  against 
Maryland,  to  make  the  necesary  and 
proper  laws  to  carry  into  execution  the 
unique  power  we  possess.  We  select  the 
means.  It  Is  the  President  who  selects 
the  personality. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  Constitution  preventing  us  from  act- 
ing in  the  field  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
public  official  while  there  is  a  public  offi- 
cial in  the  job.  Yet,  that  is  what  the 
Attorney  General  wants  us  to  believe. 

As  my  view  Is  sustained  in  very  au- 
thoritative quarters.  I  shall  consider 
most  seriously  placing  this  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  again  when  the  amend- 
ments to  the  antipoverty  act  are  before 
the  Senate. 

This  is  not  a  happy  position  for  me. 
I  like  Mr.  Shriver  personaUy.    I  believe 
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that  he  is  a  fine  public  servant.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  this  arrangement 
which  we  are  allowing  to  continue  Is  a 
very  bad  idea.  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
for  permitting  it  to  continue. 

Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the 
amendment  which  has  now  been  dropped 
was  accepted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Notwithstanding  the  charge  made  by 
many  people  that  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing,  he  knew  it  very  well.  I  believe 
that  represents  the  general  view  here, 
that  no  one  understands  why  this  prac- 
tice should  persist.  I  hope  very  much 
that  those  who  make  these  appointments 
will  take  some  notice  of  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed upon  this  subject. 

I  close  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  if  this  multiple 
appointment  can  stick,  one  man  can  be — 
as  is  the  case  in  some  governments  which 
follow  a  practice  frowned  upon  by  us — 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Why  not? 

The  minute  that  we  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  it  is  entirely  up  to  the 
President  and  that  he  can  prevent  us 
from  acting  once  he  makes  the  app>oint- 
ment,  we  can  have  any  kind  of  prolifera- 
tion in  government  that  he  desires.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  right.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  can  accept  this 
practice. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  pressed 
the  matter  and  shall  continue  to  press  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  repK>rt  was  agreed  to. 


BIG  BROTHER— COMMENDATION 
OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
fair  is  fair.  I  have  inserted  a  number 
of  articles  and  letters  in  the  Record 
which  have  been  critical  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  I  recently  received  one 
letter  which  is  highly  complimentary  of 
IRS.  It  is  from  a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Caryl  Warner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Offices,  Caryl  Warner, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  26. 1965. 
Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  let  u.s  voice  an  objec- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  a  Boston  lawyer  be- 
fore the  committee,  that  IRS  Is  above  the 
law. 

There  is  simply  nothing  to  this  so  far  as 
southern  California  is  concerned.  Looking 
back  over  some  36  years'  dealings  with  the 
IRS,  we  have  found  this  organization  to  be 
of  the  highest  type,  and  is  rendering  great 
public  service. 

Yours  truly, 

Caryl  Warner. 


HARVEY  SCHERMERHORN,  REA 
LEADER.  TO  RETIRE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  fortunate  over  the  years 
because    of    the    Rural    Electrification 


Administration  that  originated  in  1935. 
The  REA  movement  has  been  successful 
in  my  State  for  many  reasons.  One  of 
them  is  that  is  has  been  blessed  by  the 
services  of  such  men  as  Harvey  Scher- 
merhorn. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  has  been  associated 
with  electric  cooperatives  almost  from 
their  beginning.  He  has  served  for  25 
years  as  public  relations  director  for  the 
Wisconsin  Electric  Co-operative.  Gary 
Rettgen,  farm  editor  for  the  Capital 
Times  in  Madison,  writes  in  a  recent 
story  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn's  role  in  the 
electric  co-op  movement  in  Wisconsin. 
He  writes  that  he  was  hired  full  time 
in  1940  by  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Co-op- 
erative, and  "Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  rural  and  cooperative 
electrification  and  its  establishment  as 
a  yardstick  for  comparison  with  con- 
sumer prices  of  public  utilities." 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  is  planning  to  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  this  year.  His  career 
in  the  electric  co-op  field  is  worth  noting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Gary  Rettgen 
on  Mr.  Schermerhorn  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  25  years  Harvey  Schermerhorn.  public 
relations  director  for  the  Wisconsin  Electric 
Cooperative  (WEC),  has  been  a  major  voice 
for  electric  cooperatives  in  the  United  States. 

Schermerhorn  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

In  his  25  years  with  WEC.  the  lifelong  Wis- 
consin resident,  a  former  Grant  County  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  has  watched  over  and 
worked  for  the  raising  of  the  mammoth 
U.S.  phoenix — agriculture — from  its  ashes  of 
the  1930  depression. 

Not  many  believed  strongly  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  farmer-owned  electric  cooperative 
system  in  the  1930s. 

"It  was  1935,  "  Schermerhorn  recalled  re- 
cently at  his  desk  In  the  South  Park  Street 
WEC  office,  "when  I  first  read  the  announce- 
ment that  a  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration (REA)   was  to  be  formed. 

"I  was  interested.  I  felt  it  could  be  the 
salvation  of  rural  America,  Wisconsin,  and 
rural  Grant  County,  in  fact." 

The  American  farm  and  rural  community 
scene  in  1935  was  not  a  place  for  optimism. 
Years  of  droughts,  dust  storms,  floods,  and 
finally,  the  depression,  had  brought  farming 
America  to  new  lows,  socially,  economically, 
and  in  morale. 

At  the  time,  Schermerhorn,  a  native  of 
Ontario,  Wis.,  was  managing  editor  and  co- 
publisher  of  the  Grant  County  Independent, 
in  Lancaster. 

"I  wrote  editorials  supporting  REA.  I 
patterned  their  style  after  the  travelogues  of 
William  Evjue,  because  I  felt  I  could  better 
deal  with  individual  problems  in  that  way." 

When  the  first  electric  co-ops  were  formed. 
Schermerhorn  assisted  the  organizations' 
officers  in  editing  their  monthly  newsletters. 

Then  in  1939,  Les  Nelson,  a  leader  in  the 
Wisconsin  rural  electric  co-op  movement,  ap- 
proached Schermerhorn  for  help  with  a  pro- 
posed Joint  publication  for  four  co-ops  in 
southwestern  Wisconsin. 

Schermerhorn.  his  copublisher,  Charles  D. 
Rosa,  and  the  four  co-op  managers  from 
Crawford,  Grant,  Trempealeau,  and  Vernon 
Counties  met  in  the  shade  of  an  apple  tree 
near  Gays  Mills  to  discuss  printing  arrange- 
ments. 

Hearing  of  the  Joint  newsletter  idea,  seven 
more  cooperatives  at  a  State  co-op  conven- 
tion decided  to  Join  the  publishing  effort. 


The  first  joint  publication  came  out  In 
July  1940.  with  a  circulation  of  13,050,  go- 
ing to  the  4  original  co-ops,  and  to  Chippewa 
Valley,  Dunn,  Jackson,  Lafayette,  Oakdale. 
Oconto,  and  the  Taylor  County  organiza- 
tions. 

WEC  hired  Schermerhorn  as  a  part-time 
editor. 

"Prom  June  10.  1940,  until  November  1940, 
I  edited  both  the  Grant  County  Independent 
and  the  new  Wisconsin  REA  (later  changed 
to  REC)  News,"  Schermerhorn  says.  A 
weary  remembrance  of  commuting  daily  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Madison  creeps  into 
his  voice. 

In  November  1940.  he  disposed  of  his  Lan- 
caster newspaper  interests  when  he  was 
hired  full  time  by  the  WEC.  Since  that 
time  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  rural  and 
cooperative  electrification  and  its  establish- 
ment as  a  yardstick  for  comparison  with 
consumer  prices  of  public  utilities. 

From  that  moment  In  November  1940, 
Schermerhorn's  life  story  becomes  a  na- 
tional-international one. 

In  25  years,  Schermerhorn  has  traveled 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
has  worked  with  the  Cooperative  League, 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation (NRECA),  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation:  has  been  a  featured  speaker 
at  every  national  electric  co-op  convention, 
and  has  been  an  acquaintance  of  U.S. 
Presidents. 

The  Ontario  High  School  graduate  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  a  lec- 
turer at  the  International  Cooperative 
Training  Center,  located  on  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  campus. 

He  claims  his  advanced  education  came  in 
"the  school  of  hard  knocks." 

His  chance  to  prove  himself  came  in  the 
1940's,  a  critical  time  in  the  U.S.  rural  elec- 
trification program. 

Over  25,000  miles  of  utility  poles  had  been 
set  by  the  rural  cooperatives,  but  no  com- 
pany could  supply  the  co-ops  with  alumi- 
num conductors  in  wartime  America. 

What  little  was  available,  according  to 
Schermerhorn,  was  being  delivered  to  the 
stockholder   "public"  power   companies. 

The  small  cooperatives.  Individually,  had 
difficulty  finding  supplies.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  the  NRECA 
attempted  to  help  the  desperate  organiza- 
tions, but  delivery  dates  offered  by  manu- 
facturers were  from  4  to  5  years. 

W.  V.  Thomas,  manager  of  WEC,  appointed 
Schermerhorn  to  follow  up  rumors  that  a 
Louisville,  Ky..  manufacturer  of  aluminum 
conductor  could  be  negotiated  into  selling 
cooperatives  their  "missing  link." 

The  former  publisher  succeeded.  But  the 
company  had  asked  WEC  to  guarantee  a  $6 
million  order,  which  represented  the  States 
total  worth.  Determined,  the  Wisconsin  co- 
op felt  the  risk  was  worth  it. 

The  rest  is  history. 

Because  of  WEC's  negotiation  experience, 
the  State  group  was  prepared  to  distribute 
conductor,  and  later  other  electric  materials 
on  a  nationwide  scale. 

Other  State  co-ops  Joined  the  Wisconsin 
organization.  Today  WEC  has  associate  co- 
op memisers  In  14  States,  Including  Texas, 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  with  branch  offices  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Moorehead,  Minn. 

The  fact  that  electrified  farms  were  able 
to  substantially  step  up  production  for  the 
war  effort  undoubtedly  played  a  part  for  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II,  as  well  as  today's 
food-for-peace  plans. 

When  Harvey  Schermerhorn  retires  at  age 
65  he  will  have  more  than  memories  to  live 
with. 

"I've  had  six  job  offers  so  far,"  Schermer- 
horn says,  "but  I  haven't  officially  decided 
which  to  take." 

Should  he  decide  to  take  none — spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  relaxing,  the  Schermerhorn 
voice  In  public  relations  would  not  be  retired. 
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Both  his  sons  have  followed  their  distin- 
guished father's  footsteps:  John  is  a  well- 
known  local  television  personality.  Richard 
Schermerhorn  Is  in  public  relations  at  Credit 
Union  National  Association   (CUNA). 


IMPACrr    OF    VIETNAM     SITUATION 

ON     BUSINESS     AND    FINANCIAL 

COMMUNITY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Eliot 
Janeway,  the  influential  New  York 
economist  and  nationally  syndicated  fi- 
nancial columnist,  has  been  an  acute  and 
accurate  observer  of  economic  and 
political  events  for  many  years.  In  his 
column,  "Point  of  View — Janeway,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  August 
5.  Mr.  Janeway  has  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  our  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  the  Vietnam  situation — its  impact 
upon  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity as  measured  by  its  impact  upon 
the  New  York  stock  market.  Mr.  Jane- 
way reports  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
HartkeI,  wisely  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Wall  Street  barometer  "went 
so  far  as  to  tell  a  select  group  of  New 
York  investment  people  that  the  stock 
market  has  taken  over  from  the  opinion 
poll  and  the  pollsters  as  the  most  reliable 
and  sensitive  indicator  of  changes  in 
public  psychology." 

As  Mr.  Janeway  continues: 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  stock  market 
has  become  subject  to  Vietnam  drag. 

The  fact  that  the  stock  market  has  not 
been  responding  to  the  continued,  un- 
precedented economic  expansion  which 
our  Nation  has  been  enjoying  is  cause 
enough  for  concern.  The  fact  that  this 
failure  is  attributable  to  the  troubling 
situation  in  Vietnam  makes  even  more 
clear  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  which 
this  war  is  having  in  every  area  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  article,  "Main,  Wall 
Streets  Sharing  Viet  Worry,"  by  Eliot 
Janeway,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.   5,    1965] 

Point    of   View — Janeway — Main,  Wall 
Streets  Sharing  Viet  Worry 

(By  EUot  Janeway,  Consulting  Economist) 

New  York,  August  4. — Politically,  Vietnam 
is  now  the  big  issue.  Intellectually  and 
morally  as  well,  the  question  of  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  about  Vietnam  domi- 
nates debate — and  not  only  within  the 
United  States. 

It's  news,  too.  that  the  stock  market  Is  just 
as  scared  of  Vietnam  as  the  politicians  are. 
In  fact,  Indiana's  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  a  select  group  of  New 
York  Investment  people  last  week  that  the 
stock  market  has  taken  over  from  the  opinion 
polls  and  the  pollsters  as  the  most  reliable 
and  sensitive  Indicator  of  changes  In  public 
psychology. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  stock  market 
has  become  subject  to  a  Vietnam  drag.  Its 
action  certainly  suggests  that  Main  Street 
and  Wall  Street  are  for  once  worrying  about 
the  same  risks  and  at  the  same  time. 


Normally,  when  times  are  good,  the  pre- 
vailing political  attitude  Is  to  coast  along 
on  the  assumption  that  the  "Ins"  are  safe  be- 
cause nobody  ever  wants  to  shoot  Santa 
Claus.  Not  so  In  today's  tense  and  tricky  new 
atmosphere  of  crisis.  Times  have  never  been 
better;  and  they're  certain  to  stay  very  good. 
Nevertheless,  every  politician  In  office  who 
has  ever  survived  a  political  storm,  from 
Johnson  on  down,  is  rvinnlng  scared  of  Viet- 
nam backlash.  Candidates  preparing  for  1966 
are  thinking  more  about  mothers  and  first 
voters  than  about  purse  strings. 

PUT  FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

The  stock  market  is  saying  that  politicians, 
who  are  In  this  frame  of  mind  are  putting 
first  things  first.  It's  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  if  each  and  every  one  of  the  money 
worries  that  have  been  bothering  the  stock 
market  were  to  be  settled  quickly  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Investment  community, 
the  Vietnam  drag  would  still  hold  It  back. 

The  same  goes  for  Wall  Street's  obvious 
fears  on  the  steel-labor  front.  Not  so  long 
ago,  a  Uve-and-let-llve  settlement,  without  a 
strike,  without  the  flashing  of  brass  knuckles 
from  Washington  and  with  operations  at  a 
high  level,  would  have  been  enough  to  send 
the  stock  market  Into  a  new  upsurge.  But 
that  was  before  the  Vietnam  drag  de- 
flated the  bullish  arithmetic  of  earnings  and 
dividends. 

Every  economic  factor  which  the  stock 
market  can  count  adds  up  to  an  argument 
for  bullishness.  But  the  Vietnam  risks 
which  no  one  can  count  are  Jamming  the 
computers — appropriately  so.  For  Vietnam 
is  a  riddle.  In  fact,  It's  a  jungle.  As  In 
every  jungle,  sophisticated  computers  are 
excess  baggage  there,  and  primitive  feel  is 
at  a  premium. 

QUALITY    OF    GENIUS 

This  is  the  very  quality  which  gives  John- 
son his  distinctive  political  genius.  But, 
instead  of  relying  on  it  in  Vietnam,  he  has 
allowed  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  to  take  over  as  playmaker  pleni- 
potentiary. And  Secretary  McNamara  is  "Mr. 
Computer." 

President  Johnson,  despite  everything  that 
has  been  said  about  his  vanity  on  the  trivial 
side  and  about  his  Instinct  for  power  on  the 
serious  side,  is  not  a  confident  or  secure 
man — denizens  of  the  judge  know  better. 
Johnson  lacks  the  sense  of  security  which 
shallower  extroverts  like  Truman  and  El- 
senhower had. 

It  Is  m  character  for  Johnson  to  defer  to 
an  aggressive  claimant  for  authority  like 
McNamara.  But  the  stock  market  is  putting 
the  President  on  notice  that  he  may  have 
sold  himself  short  in  his  all-out  gamble  on 
McNamara. 

MOVES    WITH    TIDES 

Senator  Hartke  may  be  right  in  advising 
us  to  use  the  stock  market  for  sense-making 
as  well  as  money-making.  Since  Korea  It 
has  moved  with  the  political  tides,  belying 
its  historical  reputation  for  being  out  of 
step  with  majority  opinion.  In  fact.  Wall 
Street  has  rated  our  President  about  the  way 
Congress  has.  First  with  Eisenhower  and 
then,  with  Kennedy,  a  honeymoon  confidence 
boom  foundered  and  ran  out  of  steam.  As 
the  President  settles  down  to  the  post- 
election task  of  governing  in  his  own  right, 
the  stock  market  is  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion as  Congress:  Will  his  confidence  boom 
go  the  way  of  Elsenhower's  and  of  Ken- 
nedy's? 

If  Johnson  had  let  a  "Martin  market"  de- 
velop on  the  money  front.  It's  clear  that  the 
bears  would  have  had  a  field  day.  And  now 
the  wary  action  of  the  stock  market  Is  serv- 
ing notice  that,  if  he  lets  a  "McNamara 
market"  materialize,  the  bullish  contingent 
will  even  panic  before  the  bear  growls  at 
them. 


REPRESENTATIVE  KING'S  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  THE  VOICE  OF  AMER- 
ICA PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  6  years  ago, 
when  my  distinguished  Utah  colleague, 
Representative  David  S.  King,  was  in  his 
first  year  in  the  other  body,  the  Voice  of 
American  made  the  discovery  that  he 
was  fluent  in  French.  VOA  asked  Con- 
gressman King  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
make  his  talent  available  for  broadcast 
work,  and  the  Congressman  graciously 
consented  to  help.  For  6  years  now,  he 
has  been  making  a  generous  and  rather 
regular  contribution  to  the  Nation's  in- 
ternational communications  work, 
through  this  work. 

In  his  first  4  years  in  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  appeared  occa- 
sionally in  Voice  of  America  news  pro- 
grams on  French-language  stations,  of- 
fering timely  commentary  on  the  activi- 
ties in  Congress  and  Washington.  In 
the  2  years  he  was  not  serving  in  his 
House  seat,  Congressman  King  accepted 
a  Voice  oi  America  request  to  prepare  a 
major  broadcast  series  on  the  American 
Constitution.  The  series  of  13  broad- 
casts, on  which  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
spent  more  than  600  hours  in  research 
and  writing,  commemorated  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  our  in- 
spired Constitution.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  listeners,  in  countless  lands,  have 
heard  Congressman  King  speak  for  his 
country,  in  both  French  and  English. 

He  is  now  playing  the  key  role  in  an- 
other major  series  on  Voice  of  America. 
The  series  is  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the 
Member  of  Congress  at  work  on  Capitol 
Hill.  This  series,  entitled  "A  Congress- 
man's Diary,"  is  the  subject  of  a  featured 
article  in  Voice  of  America's  latest  pro- 
gram schedule  for  Europe.  I  proudly 
commend  my  Utah  colleague  on  the 
splendid  contribution  he  is  making  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  through  his  Voice 
of  America  work,  and  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
the  article  from  VGA's  August-October 
schedule  for  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressman's  Diary 
Unusual  jobs  are  not  difficult  to  find  in 
Washington,  but  there  are  535  men  and 
women  who  occupy  a  special  niche.  They 
work  long  hours,  often  from  early  In  the 
morning  to  late  at  night.  One  hundred  of 
these  men  and  women  are  Senators.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  are  Congressmen. 
They  represent  over  190  million  Americans  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. One  of  these  Congressmen — David  S. 
King  from  the  western  State  of  Utah — Is  the 
subject  of  a  biweekly  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram. Other  Members  of  Congress  will  ap- 
pear on  the  program  from  time  to  time. 

Each  year  the  Voice  of  America  receives 
letters  from  its  listeners  all  over  the  world 
who  are  curious  about  the  duties  of  a 
Congressman.  They  want  to  know  how  and 
why  he  votes  on  specific  legislation,  whether 
he  Is  bound  to  the  policy  of  his  political 
party,  how  he  keeps  in  contact  with  his  con- 
stituents who  may  live  thousands  of  miles 
from  his  Washington  office.    These  and  other 
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questions  are  being  answered  by  "A  Con- 
gressman's Diary,"  a  series  of  programs  based 
on  the  actual  experiences  and  Intimate  ob- 
servations of  David  King. 

Mr.  King  Is  now  beginning  his  third  term 
as  a  Congressman.  He  was  first  elected  In 
1958  by  the  people  living  In  and  near  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah.  His  congressional  district 
consists  of  over  400,000  people.  In  1960  they 
reelected  Mr.  King,  but  2  years  later  he  was 
not  returned  to  oflBce.  However,  last  No- 
vember, Mr.  King,  a  Democrat,  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  and  once  again  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  representing  his 
district  In  Washingfton. 

Letters  are  one  of  the  primary  means  of 
communication  between  a  Congressman  and 
his  constituents  at  home.  Mr.  King  reports 
that  when  important  legislation  Is  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,  he  Is  likely  to 
receive  as  many  as  600  letters  a  day.  People 
write  to  suggest  new  legislation,  to  argue 
with  the  Congressman's  point  of  view,  to 
commend  him  on  action  he  has  taken,  to 
ask  for  his  help  in  dealing  with  other 
branches  of  the  Government — even  to  recom- 
mend hotels  in  Washington  when  they  visit 
the  city. 

Reading  and  replying  to  such  letters  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  amount  of  Congress- 
man King's  time.  That,  along  with  his 
other  duties  such  as  working  on  specialized 
congressional  committees,  leaves  him  little 
time  for  other  matters.  Concluding  the  first 
program  In  the  "Congressman's  Diary"  series, 
Mr.  King  observed:  "By  nightfall,  the  Con- 
gressman might  try  do  some  last-minute 
work,  but  he  sees  then  that  he  has  Just  time 
to  rush  and  catch  the  train  that  will  enable 
him  to  get  home  in  time  for  supper.  And 
I  might  add  that  frequently  he  never  gets 
home  for  supper.  He  gets  home  much,  much 
later  and  even  into  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  So.  I  can  only  say  that  my  sin- 
cerest  regret  is  that  there  are  only  24  hours 
in  a  day  In  which  I  can  do  the  work  that  Is 
assigned  to  me  as  a  Congressman." 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  A  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 
OP  WORLD  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  total  victory  mankind  can  look  for- 
ward to- is  the  total  victory  of  peace. 

Each  passing  day  makes  this  clearer 
and  clearer.  The  Utopian  beginnings  of 
the  Federal  Union  we  call  the  United 
States  of  America  has  ever  inspired  man- 
kind in  the  hope  that  a  world  under  law 
can  be  founded  on  that  premise  of 
federalism. 

The  United  World  Federalists  of 
America  have  been  working  toward  the 
noble  goal  of  world  peace  through  world 
law.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  test  ban  treaty,  and 
many  other  ideas  of  merit  have  come 
from  their  thoughtful  and  quiet  leader- 
ship. 

On  May  5  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  this  Congress,  Federalist 
Paper  No.  1  by  accredited  U.N.  Observer 
Marion  McVitty,  on  a  permanent  U.N. 
peace  force.  Today  I  am  happy  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Federalist  Paper  No.  2,  "In 
Defense  of  a  Federal  System  of  World 
Government"  by  Hyman  Weber,  a  New 
York  attorney. 

While  there  may  be  parts  of  this  paper 
that  some  of  us  in  this  Congress  may  not 
agree  with,  it  is  vital  to  our  existance 
that  we  grapple  with  these  thoughts. 

I.  for  one.  am  intrigued  by  the  idea 
that  just  as  the  Communists  export  their 
political  ideology,  this  Nation  may  ex- 
port its  ideology  of  federalism.    The  con- 


cept of  federalism  has  been  and  remains 
a  dynamic,  vital  political  philosophy 
which  has  enabled  this  Nation  to  grow. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  Mr.  Weber's  thoughtful 
paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  Defense  or  a  Federal  System  or  World 
Government 

(By  Hyman  Weber) 

Shortly  after  World  War  n.  United  World 
Federalists  proclaimed  that  a  lasting  peace 
could  be  secured  only  by  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  through  a  revision  of  its 
charter  and  by  instituting  a  Federal  form  of 
world  government.  UWF  also  holds  that 
with  the  advent  of  nuclear  power  the  reser- 
vation by  individual  nations  of  the  right  to 
maintain  arms  and  to  wage  war  has  become 
an  Intolerable  form  of  International  anarchy 
which  threatens  all  human  survival.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  twice  gone  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war  in  recent  years,  many 
Influential  voices  are  still  heard  calling  for 
peace  through  national  strength  and  for  an 
unconditional  cold  war  victory.  It  would  be 
useful  in  these  circumstances  to  reemphasize 
the  validity  of  UWP's  position  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  arguments  that  are  used 
against  UWF's  internationalist  view. 

PEACE   THROUGH    STRENGTH 

There  are  those,  who,  while  Invariably 
viewing  themselves  as  prophets  of  realism, 
proclaim  that  peace  can  be  secured  only 
through  strength.  Their  conception  of  what 
that  strength  should  be  indicates  that  they 
are  the  dreamers,  wishful  thinkers  who  be- 
lieve that  stone  age  diplomacy  can  Insure 
survival  In  a  nuclear  age.  Peace  does  require 
strength  but  not  the  strength  of  individual 
nations.  It  requires  the  strength  of  a  world 
government  so  organized  that  no  one  nation 
will  have  the  power  or  the  right  to  dictate 
the  conditions  under  which  the  world  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  at  peace.  Past  wars,  it 
should  be  stressed,  did  not  occur,  because 
some  nations  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
meet  the  threat  of  aggression.  They  oc- 
curred because  all  nations  were  permitted  to 
retain  the  means  and  the  right  to  wage  war. 

Oeneral  rearmament  and  the  formation 
of  military  alliances  can  only  lead  to  self- 
defeating  retaliatory  responses  by  opposing 
nations.  Arms  races  sap  the  vitality  of  both 
sides  without  materially  affecting  the  relative 
strength  of  either.  In  today's  cold  war, 
NATO,  the  Western  military  alliance,  is 
matched  by  the  Communist  Warsaw  Pact 
Alliance.  The  nuclear  stockpiles  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
only  achieved  a  nuclear  stalemate  of  mutual 
deterrence — a  balance  of  terror  that  can  in- 
sure peace  and  survival  only  in  the  absence 
of  accident,  miscalculation,  or  the  reckless 
act  of  a  third  party. 

negotiating    FROM    STRENGTH 

The  concept  of  negotiating  from  strength 
seems  compellng  at  first  blush — no  nation 
would  be  likely  to  settle  or  compromise  an 
outstanding  Issue  with  a  weaker  opponent. 
When  one  nation  rearms,  however,  the  in- 
evitable arms  race  that  ensues,  while  it  may 
create  a  delicate  and  precarious  balance  of 
power,  will  serve  mainly  to  Intensify  the 
hostile  attitudes  between  the  contending 
powers.  Should  such  powers  then  seek  to 
negotiate  their  differences,  they  will  too  often 
attempt  to  apply  the  leverage  of  their 
strength  in  a  futile  effort  to  wrest  concessions 
that  their  opponents  are  not  likely  to  concede. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  worth  reexamin- 
ing the  general  proposition  that  there  can  be 
meaningful  bilateral  negotiations  between 
nations  with  conflicting  economic  needs  and 
political  aspirations.     In  their  negotiations. 


disputing  nations  may  profess  a  desire  for 
peace,  but  this  is  eclipsed  by  the  ideological 
preconceptions,  conditions,  and  pressures 
each  brings  to  the  conference  table,  and  by 
the  reluctance  each  has  to  appear  to  seek 
compromise  in  the  face  of  the  opponent's 
strength.  Negotiations  between  disputing 
nations  would  be  more  promising  if  con- 
ducted between  those  nations  and  an  inter- 
national agency  competent  to  settle  or 
adjudicate  the  issue  and  empowered  to  en- 
force its  decision.  The  American  nuclear 
buildup  should  accordingly  not  be  viewed 
as  a  means  of  insuring  fruitful  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  can  be  morally 
justified  only  as  a  means  of  deterring  Soviet 
aggression  and  as  an  instrument  for  persuad- 
ing our  adversaries  to  join  us  in  the  creation 
of  adequate  international  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  our  differences. 

Many  proponents  of  peace  through  strength 
buttress  their  position  by  pointing  out  that 
previous  efforts  at  disarmament  have  failed. 
Their  contention  is  correct,  but  their  con- 
clusion is  incorrect.  Arrangements  after 
World  War  I  for  disarmament  or  reductions 
in  arms  did  indeed  fall,  but  only  because  no 
international  agency  was  given  the  power  to 
enforce  them.  Like  all  bilateral  agreements 
they  were  honored  only  as  long  as  they  served 
the  purposes  of  the  signatory  powers.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  interminable  disarmament  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  since  World  War  II  have 
failed  to  achieve  any  tangible  or  meaningful 
results.  They  will  continue  to  fall  as  long  as 
the  problem  of  disarmament  is  approached 
apart  from  the  overall  problem  of  establish- 
ing a  viable  form  of  world  government,  and 
as  long  as  the  major  contending  powers  see 
no  inconsistency  in  negotiating  for  disarma- 
ment while  intent  on  maintaining  a  delicate 
balance  of  military  power  and  on  seeking  to 
gain  political  and  strategic  advantages  in  the 
continuing  cold  war  struggle. 

THE  COLD  WAR 

Efforts  to  create  public  support  for  world 
government  have  been  most  seriously  ham- 
pered by  an  insidious  cold  war  psychosis. 
For  the  past  18  years  the  American  people 
have  been  subjected  to  a  massive  campaign, 
mounted  by  the  communications  media,  civic 
and  veterans  groups  and  government  offi- 
cials, that  has  convinced  them  that  world 
peace  can  be  achieved  only  through  a  cold 
war  victory.  World  peace  and  a  cold  war 
victory,  however,  are  inconsistent  and  mu- 
tually exclusive  goals.  To  hold  otherwise  is 
to  imply  that  the  cold  war  can  be  won  with- 
out actually  going  to  wax.  This,  of  course, 
is  nonsense.  It  is  imperative  that  both  ma- 
jor cold  war  antagonists  reject,  once  and  for 
all,  as  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  wishful 
thinking,  the  idea  that  their  opponent  will 
conveniently  permit  himself  to  suffer  an  eco- 
nomic or  political  collapse,  or  that  he  can  be 
talked  into  voluntary  surrender  at  the  con- 
ference table,  or  that  he  can  be  intimidated 
Into  abandoning  his  hated  Ideology  by  a 
threatened  nuclear  attack. 

Our  more  inflexible  cold  warriors  argue 
stubbornly  that  world  government  Is  im- 
possible because  the  Communists  can't  be 
trusted.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  in  to- 
day's nuclear  stalemate  we  do,  no  matter 
how  reluctantly,  trust  the  Russians  not  to 
launch  a  preemptive  attack.  We  are  also 
entrusting  our  very  survival,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  probability,  on  the  chance  that 
a  nuclear  holocaust  will  not  be  set  off  by 
error,  miscalculation,  or  mechanical  failure. 
The  ardent  cold  warrior  will,  of  course,  mini- 
mize these  possibilities.  The  International- 
ist, on  the  other  hand,  must  argue  that  no 
matter  how  slight  the  chance  Is,  we  must 
embrace  It  because  its  alternative  is  too 
hideous  to  contemplate.  The  point  that  is 
missed  by  our  cold  warriors,  however.  Is  that 
under  world  government,  with  appropriate 
provisions  for  Inspection  and  enforcement. 
a  nuclear  world  war  would  be  impossible  and 


the  security  of  all  nations  would  no  longer 
depend  on  the  trust  they  would  have  in  each 
other,  but  rather  on  the  mutual  security 
provided  by  the  world  government. 

Despite  growing  stockpiles  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  and  continuing  research  to 
develop  ever  more  horrible  instruments  of 
mass  destruction,  the  general  public  con- 
tinues to  remain  apathetic  and  complacent 
about  survival  in  this  nuclear  age.  This  may 
be  attributable  in  part  to  two  vocal  but  op- 
posing points  of  view,  both  of  which  arose 
out  of  the  passions  of  the  cold  war.  and 
neither  of  which  can  be  readily  acceptable 
by  rational  Individuals. 

MAINTAIN    military    SUPERIORITY 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  only 
answer  to  Communist  expansion  and  military 
buildup  is  to  respond  in  kind  by  seeking  to 
spread  free  enterprise  capitalism  and  by 
maintaining  military  superiority  over  the 
Communists.  They  reject  all  historical  evi- 
dence that  such  competition  has  always  re- 
sulted In  war.  The  extremists  of  this  point 
of  view  state  that  they  would  rather  be  dead 
than  red. 

UNILATERAL  DISARMAMENT 

There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
recognize  that  arms  races  have  always  led  to 
war  and  who  conclude,  therefore,  that  war 
can  be  averted  only  by  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. These  advocates  fail  to  recognize  that 
although  unilateral  disarmament  may  pre- 
vent an  Immediate  East-West  confrontation, 
it  offers  no  assurance  that  the  Communists 
may  not  eventually  find  a  convenient  ration- 
alization for  attacking  us.  Nor  can  our  uni- 
lateral disarmament  reduce  tlie  possibility  of 
future  wars  erupting  in  the  many  trouble 
spots  on  our  globe  such  as  Formosa,  Israel, 
and  the  many  new  states  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  extremists  of  this  point  of  view  state 
that  they  would  rather  be  red  than  dead. 

The  concepts  of  national  military  strength 
and  unilateral  disarmament  should  both  be 
rejected.  Being  dead  or  red  are  not  the  only 
alternatives  available  to  us.  The  proponents 
of  peace  through  strength  will,  of  course, 
protest  that  victory  over  communism  is  the 
only  acceptable  alternative.  But  it  must  be 
pointed  out  again  that  although  victory 
without  war  may  be  possible  it  is  extremely 
unlikely.  To  risk  our  survival  on  a  policy 
that  will  accept  only  victory  Is  to  take  a  risk 
we  cannot  afford,  for  if  nuclear  war  resulted 
there  would  be  no  victors. 

solution  in    nuclear  WAR 

It  Is  necessary  at  this  point  to  comment 
parenthetically  on  a  variation  on  the  theme 
of  peace,  through  strength,  which  holds  that 
a  future  war  need  not  necessarily  result  in 
total  annihilation.  This  view,  which  pur- 
ports to  make  the  unthinkable  thinkable 
after  all,  is  also  based  on  a  deadly  form  of 
wishful  thinking.  It  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  nations  lacking  the  wit  and  inge- 
nuity to  outlaw  war  will,  nevertheless,  some- 
how find  the  means  to  restrict  war,  when  it 
does  come,  to  conventional  or  limited  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  that  a  major  power  would 
accept  military  defeat  without  resorting  to 
its  full  arsenal  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Per- 
haps this  may  come  to  pass  but,  again,  we 
would  be  extremely  foolhardy  to  risk  our 
survival  on  that  possibility. 

USING  THE  united  NATIONS 

If  we  then  reject  the  uncertainty  and  pos- 
sible defeat  implicit  in  unilateral  disarma- 
ment and  if  we  reject  nuclear  war  as  man- 
kind's final  solution,  then  we  must  recognize 
that  the  only  alternative  that  can  assure 
world  peace  and  survival  is  to  find  the  means 
to  implement  the  promise  embodied  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  must  clothe  the  U.N. — which  has  been 
referred  to  quite  properly  as  humanity's  last, 


real  hope — with  the  judicial  and  executive 
attributes  necessary  for  maintaining  inter- 
national law  and  order.  This  will  require 
a  double-barrelled  campaign,  aimed  not  only 
at  a  strengthening  process  for  the  U.N.  but 
also  at  liquidating  the  cold  war  by  putting 
off  the  settlement  of  outstanding  cold  war 
issues  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  dis- 
posed of  under  U.N.  auspices. 

peace  on  earth 

In  his  precedent-shattering  encyclical 
message,  "Peace  On  Earth."  Pope  John  XXIII 
wisely  refused  to  view  the  cold  war  as  a 
struggle  between  absolute  good  and  absolute 
evil  and  stated  that  the  public  authorities 
of  the  indidlvual  political  communities  are 
no  longer  capable  of  facing  the  task  of  find- 
ing adequate  solutions  to  today's  interna- 
tional problems.  He  went  on  to  express 
his  earnest  wish  that  the  U.N.  become  ever 
more  equal  to  the  magnitude  and  nobility 
of  its  task.  President  Johnson,  In  his  first 
address  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  after 
assuming  the  Presidency,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  President  Kennedy's  American  University 
address,  called  for  an  end  to  the  cold  war 
and  for  a  world  safe  for  diversity. 

But  how  can  the  cold  war  be  ended  if  not 
by  rejecting  the  counsel  of  those  who  pay 
lipservice  to  the  U.N.  and  to  world  govern- 
ment yet  persist  in  demanding  a  cold  war 
victory  as  a  precedent  condition?  Demands 
for  the  immediate  reunification  of  Germany 
and  for  self-determination  for  the  captive 
nations  of  East  Europe  are  cases  in  point. 
The  two  Germanys  are  today  armed  and  ac- 
tive members  of  opposing  military  alliances. 
Can  either  side  be  expected  to  permit  a  mili- 
tary ally  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  camp  while 
the  cold  war  is  still  raging?  The  nations  of 
East  Europe  together  with  East  Germany 
comprise  the  Warsaw  Pact  Alliance,  which  is 
one  side  of  the  delicate  East-West  military 
balance.  It  is  futile  to  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  cajoled  or  frightened  into  per- 
mitting free  elections  in  those  nations  while 
the  cold  war  continues.  Nor  can  we  hop>e 
to  compel  such  elections  by  the  use  of  force 
short  of  nuclear  war.  If  we  can  bring  our- 
selveF  to  forgo  the  attempt  to  resolve  these 
and  other  vexing  cold  war  issues  by  methods 
which  historically  have  proven  inadequate, 
and  if  we  concentrate  Instead  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  disarmament  under  a 
rule  of  law,  we  can  create  an  international 
climate  where  no  nation,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  have  the  need  or  the  means  to 
impose  an  unnatural  division  or  an  un- 
wanted economic  system  on  any  other  nation. 

IS     world     GOVERNMENT     UTOPIAN? 

There  are  those  who  view  world  govern- 
ment as  a  Utopian  dream — who  point  out 
that  the  League  of  Nations  failed  and  who 
claim  that  the  U.N.  has  never  been  more  than 
a  debating  society  and  a  sounding  board  for 
cold  war  proimgandists.  It  is  not  tender- 
minded  or  Utopian  to  hold  war  in  a  nuclear 
age  unthinkable  and  to  seek  means  to  avoid 
it.  In  the  face  of  Irrefutable  historical  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  is  sheer  folly  to 
support  or  accept  the  notion  that  inter- 
national peace  can  be  maintained  by  na- 
tional strength  in  a  franiework  of  interna- 
tional anarchy.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
the  first  halting  attempt  to  replace  that 
anarchy  with  a  semblance  of  International 
responsibility  for  peace.  It  failed  because  it 
could  not  make  binding  decisions  without 
the  power  to  enforce  them,  and  because  it 
was  not  a  universal  organization  but  was 
conceived  and  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
limited  membership. 

The  U.N..  on  the  other  hand,  although  it 
has  not  yet  achieved  the  degree  of  strength 
necessary  for  its  purpose,  has  not  as  yet 
failed.  Its  membership  now  is,  except  for 
mainland  China  and  now  Indonesia,  essen- 
tially universal,  and  it  has  played  no  small 


part  in  preventing  a  major  East-West  con- 
frontation. It  cannot  be  denied  that  at 
times  it  has  indeed  been  no  more  than  a 
debating  society  or  a  sounding  board.  But, 
obviously,  the  U.N.  is  not  yet  a  sovereign 
body  capable  of  rendering  and  enforcing 
its  Independent  decisions.  It  has  been  as 
strong  and  effective  as  its  member  nations 
permitted  it  to  be.  It  can  assume  and  em- 
ploy only  those  powers  that  its  member  na- 
tions will  deign  to  give  it — and  this  Is,  of 
course,  precisely  the  question  that  confronts 
us  today.  Will  we  give  the  U.N.  the  power 
it  needs  to  keep  the  peace,  and  more  ur- 
gently, will  we  do  so  before  nuclear  war — 
the  Infernal  Sword  of  Damocles  that  hangs 
over  hunl^nity — makes  the  question  aca- 
demic? 

AN    END    TO    STRIFE 

There  are  also  those  who  maintain  that 
world  government  cannot  end  strife  in  a 
world  where  millions  of  people  suffer  social 
and  economic  Injustice  and  political  re- 
pression. There  can  be  no  question  that 
reforms  are  essential  in  many  places.  Such 
reforms,  however,  can  be  implemented  only 
in  a  world  at  peace  and  in  a  world  that  Is 
not  exhausting  its  material  resources  In 
preparations  for  war.  And  these  reforms. 
Important  as  they  are,  do  not  have  a  greater 
urgency  than  the  need  to  outlaw  war,  which 
in  a  nuclear  age  can  impose  annihilation — 
the  ultimate  and  eternal  injustice — on  alK 
humanity. 

NATIONAL     SOVEREIGNTY 

There  are  finally  those  who  reject  world 
government  because  in  their  view  it  would 
encroach  on  their  nation's  sovereignty.  This 
is  only  partially  true.  The  purpose  of  world 
government  is,  of  course,  to  deny  nations 
the  right  to  engage  in  hostile  unilateral  acts 
against  each  other.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  freedom,  whether  based  on  individual  or 
sovereign  rights.  Is  reciprocal.  To  Insist  on 
our  sovereign  right  as  a  free  people  to  main- 
tain arms  and  to  use  war  and  the  threat  of 
war  as  instruments  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
to  assure  a  similar  right  to  all  other  nations, 
including  those  with  whom  we  are  not  in 
sympathy.  Limitations  on  such  activities, 
therefore,  would  encroach  only  upon  ex- 
ternal sovereign  rights.  There  would  be  no 
interference  with  the  sovereign  right  of  any 
nation  to  conduct  its  Internal  affairs  in 
accordance  with  its  ovra  traditions  and  in- 
dividual philosophy.  This  was  Implicit  in 
President  Johnson's  reiteration  of  his  prede- 
cessor's call  for  a  world  safe  for  diversity.  It 
is  also  Implicit  in  the  Federalist  approach  to 
world  government.  What  is  envisioned  is  a 
world  where  nations  with  confiicting  politi- 
cal and  economic  philosophies  can  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  and  where  the  responsibility 
for  settling  all  differences,  whether  they  be 
ideological,  economic,  or  territorial,  will  rest 
not  on  the  disputing  nations  but  on  a  duly 
constituted  world  authority. 

IS       WORLD      GOVERNMENT      PRACTICAL? 

To  those  who  ask  whether  this  can  be 
achieved,  the  only  possible  answer  is  that 
it  must  be  done,  and  quickly.  If  we  are  to 
survive.  To  those  who  dismiss  this  goal  as 
impractical  Idealism,  the  only  logical  answer 
is  that  when  practical  means  become  intoler- 
able and  when  only  idealism  can  Insure 
survival  then  it  must  follow  that  only  Ideal- 
Ism  is  practical.  To  those  who  simply  say 
it  cannot  be  done,  the  only  compelling 
answer  can  be  to  assert  that  society  did  not 
evolve  from  the  tribe  to  the  modern  nation- 
state  only  to  proclaim  that  this  Is  the  end  of 
the  road,  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  that  man's  eternal  quest  for 
betterment  must  now  inexplicably  cease. 

Members  of  United  World  Federalists 
firmly  believe  that  their  organization's  goal 
of  "world  peace  through  world  law"  is  both 
necessary  and  possible. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    JOHN    W.    GARDNER 
AND   ANTHONY   J.   CELEBREZZE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
Aristotle  who  said  that  service  to  the 
state  is  man's  highest  calling.  As  one 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  public 
service.  I  share  that  view,  and  I  believe 
that  President  Johnson  shares  that  view. 

Certainly  in  his  recent  appointments, 
the  President  has  done  his  utmost  to 
insure  that  those  who  enter  this  high 
calling  will  be  men  of  elevated  stature. 

John  W.  Gardner,  whom  the  Presi- 
dent recently  named  to  succeed  Anthony 
Celebrezze  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  a  man  of  such 
stature:  a  leading  educator,  a  com- 
petent executive,  and  a  man  of  wide 
fame.  He  follows  a  beloved  and  success- 
ful predecessor,  whose  service  for- 
tunately will  not  be  lost  to  the  Nation — 
for  Tony  Celebrezze  will  be  a  fitting  orna- 
ment to  the  Federal  judiciary.  I  submit 
for  entry  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  this  subject:  "Change  in  Com- 
mand," from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  of  August  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Change  in  Command 

One  good  man  Is  leaving  a  Cabinet  post 
and  another  good  man  Is  sxicceedlng  him. 

President  Johnson  announced  simultane- 
ously the  resignation  of  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  appointment  of  John  W. 
Gardner,  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Celebrezze.  who  was  brought  to  this 
rountry  ns  a  child  from  Italy.  Is  slated  for  a 
Federal  Judgeship  In  Ohio.  He  was  a  long- 
time mayor  of  Cleveland.  He  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  persuading  Congress  to  approve 
this  yenr  the  general  aid  to  education  bill, 
and  has  been  strong  In  support  of  medicare, 
now  signed  Into  law  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Gardner  has  been  for  10  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  ad- 
ministers the  philanthropies  initiated  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  His  interest  in  education 
is  profound.  He  was  chairman  of  a  special 
Presidential  task  force  on  education  last 
year,  which  helped  prepare  the  President's 
legislative  proposals  In  that  field. 

His  appointment  is  indication  that  the 
President's  search  for  excellence  extends 
beyond  partisan  considerations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCES  TESNY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  August  15,  1965,  the  members, 
officers,  and  friends  of  the  Association 
of  Polish  Women  in  the  United  States 
will  honor  Frances  Tesny.  president  of 
the  association.  The  fact  that  Frances 
Tesny  has  served  as  president  of  this  as- 
sociation for  the  past  25  years  speaks 
most  richly  of  the  character  and  quali- 
fications which  she  possesses. 

She  has  energetically  perfonned  her 
w^ork,  courageously  expressed  her  honest 
judgments,  unselfishly  set  aside  her  per- 
sonal interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  gladly  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  patriot  of  the  Polish  Women 
and  of  our  United  States. 


MICHAEL  REUSS 


Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  following,  with  some  anxiety 


and  considerable  pride,  the  harrowing 
experiences  undergone  by  a  young  man 
from  Wisconsin.  Michael  Reuss.  These 
experiences  have  received  even  more  at- 
tention in  the  press  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case  because  the 
young  man's  father  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  Congress — Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Despite  rather  unusual  harassments, 
Michael  Reuss  has  decided  to  remain  in 
Mississippi  and  continue  with  the  im- 
portant work  he  has  been  doing.  Both 
Representative  Reuss  and  all  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  this  courageous  yoimg  man. 

Earlier  this  week  Leon  Hughes  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Michael  Lerner 
of  the  Washington  Post  both  published 
interviews  in  which  Michael  Reuss  de- 
scribed the  work  he  has  been  doing,  and 
gave  the  reasons  for  his  decision  to  re- 
main in  Mississippi  in  the  face  of  great 
personal  danger.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  interviews  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Troubles  Don't  Deter  Young  Reuss 
(By  Leon  Hughes) 

West  Point,  Miss. — Although  he  decided 
to  stay  and  work  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
here,  fear  for  his  own  safety  prompted 
Michael  Reuss  Sunday  to  move  out  of  the 
ramshackle  rural  shanty  In  which  he  has 
been  living  since  July. 

Reuss  had  lived  on  canned  food  In  the 
shack — which  has  no  indoor  plumbing — with 
a  Negro  rights  worker.  Eddie  Brooks,  20,  of 
Sledge,  Miss. 

When  Brooks  returned  to  the  three-room 
shack  Saturday  night.  Reuss  said,  he  saw  a 
car  filled  with  white  men  in  the  driveway. 
Because  of  this,  the  two  decided  to  move 
out — Brooks  to  the  home  of  a  friend,  and 
Reuss  to  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
headquarters  in  a  Negro  section  in  West 
Point. 

The  accommodations  were  not  much  bet- 
ter at  the  headquarters,  which  consists  of  a 
frame  lean-to  attached  to  the  side  of  a  brick 
garage. 

THREE    TINT    BEDROOMS 

There  are  three  tiny  bedrooms  equipped 
with  bunk  beds,  where  8  to  10  civil  rights 
workers,  men  and  women,  Negro  and  white, 
stay.  The  men  and  women  are  separated. 
Reuss  slept  on  a  mattress  on  the  concrete 
floor  Sunday  night. 

After  his  arrest  Friday,  Reuss  said,  he  had 
considered  going  to  another  part  of  the  State 
to  continue  his  work. 

"But  I  decided  that  there  was  too  short  a 
time  left  this  summer  to  accomplish  any- 
thing in  a  new  area,"  he  said. 

Reuss  said  that  his  father.  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Milwaukee,  had  urged 
him  not  to  stay. 

"As  any  father  would  be,  he  was  con- 
cerned for  my  safety  and  thought  It  would 
be  best  if  I  would  leave,"  young  Reuss  said. 

What  causes  a  privileged  youth  like 
Reuss — a  Stanford  University  student  and 
Congrer.sman's  son — to  undergo  the  great 
personal  inconvenience  and  Indignity  that 
are  the  lot  of  the  white  civil  rights  activist 
in  Mississippi? 

"It's  not  right  for  me  to  be  safe  when 
others  aren't,"  he  said  Sunday  night.  "I 
have  my  rights,  but  so  many  people  are 
stepped  on,  pushed  around,  walked  over. 
That  Is  why  a  person  demonstrates. 


fortunate    to    be    WHITE 


"It  is  fortunate  that  It  was  me,  a  white 
person,  who  was  singled  out  for  the  man- 
slaughter charge  Friday  when  the  State  in- 
vestigator died  of  a  heart  attack  In  the 
county  jail.  If  a  Negro  had  been  charged, 
he  would  not  have  gotten  justice." 

District  Attorney  Harvey  S.  Buck  dropped 
the  charge  Saturday  and  said  Reuss  was  not 
to  blame  for  the  death  of  the  Investigator. 
B.  Cowart.  who  collapsed  after  removing  civil 
rights  buttons  from  the  shirts  of  Reuss  and 
other  demonstrators. 

Reuss  said  he  never  touched  Cowart  and 
did  not  even  see  him  fall.  He  said  he  was 
dumfounded  when  officers  at  the  Jail  yelled: 
"You  killed  a  man." 

The  Congressman's  son  has  been  here  since 
early  July  teaching  In  freedom  schools,  en- 
couraging Negroes  to  register  to  vote  and  try- 
ing to  get  Negro  parents  to  enroll  their  chil- 
dren In  previously  white  schools. 

Weet  Point  and  Clay  County  have  sched- 
uled desegregation  of  the  first  two  grades  of 
school  In  the  fall,  but  Reuss  said  It  would 
only  be  token  Integration  In  some  communi- 
ties because  Negro  parents  were  afraid  to 
register  their  children  at  the  white  schools. 

Many  Negroes,  until  recently,  also  were 
afraid  to  register  to  vote,  he  said. 

"A  year  ago  there  were  only  three  or  four 
Negro  voters  In  Clay  County,"  he  added. 

VOTER  SIGNUP  GAIN 

His  father  said  here  earlier  Sunday  that 
there  were  11,000  Negroes  of  voting  age  in 
the  county. 

"As  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  only  21  had  been 
registered."  the  Democratic  Congressman 
said.  S 

Young  Reuss  and  other  civil  rights  workers 
said  Negroes  had  registered  without  difficulty 
In  the  last  2  weeks,  since  a  Federal  court  suit 
was  filed  against  the  registrar  and  because 
the  State  legislature  had  passed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  removing  obstacles  to  reg- 
istration. The  amendment  is  subject  to 
ratification  In  a  referendum,  but  the  State 
attorney  general  had  told  registrars  to  put 
the  amendment  provisions  Into  effect. 

A  West  Point  newspaperman  said  that  at 
least  200  Negroes  had  registered  In  the  last 
2  weeks. 

Young  Reuss  said  many  Negroes  at  first 
did  not  believe  that  they  could  register  and 
would  not  try. 

"Some  of  them  would  even  lie  to  us  about 
registering,"  he  said. 

He  said  their  reluctance  diminished,  how- 
ever, when  they  learned  that  their  neighbors 
or  friends  had  registered  without  losing  their 
Jobs  or  otherwise  being  punished. 

DOESN'T  WEAR  BEARD 

Reuss  is  less  militant  than  some  of  the 
white  students  in  the  movement  here. 
Strict  nonviolence  Is  the  only  proper  ap- 
proach, he  said. 

He  also  keeps  his  hair  cut  neatly  and  his 
face  shaven,  unlike  some  of  the  others. 

"If  we  wear  a  beard,  there  Is  a  much 
greater  chance  of  being  killed."  he  said.  He 
noted  that  Michael  Schwerner,  one  of  the 
three  civil  rights  workers  killed  In  June  1964 
near  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  wore  a  beard. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  for  Reuss  to  remain 
well  groomed.  He  had  been  living  In  a  rural 
shack  that  has  no  Indoor  bathing  facilities. 
He  frequently  bathed  in  a  farm  pond.  Sun- 
day he  moved  Into  West  Point — Into  another 
rundown  area. 

Some  white  residents  here  said  they  had 
noticed  that  Reuss  stood  out  from  other  civil 
rights  workers  because  of  his  good  grooming 
and  good  manners. 

White  townspeople  have  been  critical  of 
the  fact  some  of  the  men  and  women  civil 
rights  workers  live  unchaperoned  In  the  same 
houses. 
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Reuss  said  they  had  separate  rooms,  but 
that  the  organization  could  not  afford  sepa- 
rate quarters. 

"The  local  residents  won't  approve  of  any- 
thing we  do  anyway,"  he  added. 

Son    of    Reuss    Disavows    Any    Desire    for 

Heroics 

(By  Michael  Ljrner) 

WhaV-klnd  of  a  person  Is  the  Congress- 
mans  .son  who  decided  to  continue  his  work 
in  a  Mississippi  town,  despite  shotgun  blasts 
aimed  at  coworkers  and  his  own  harrowing 
arrest  on  a  false  manslaughter  charge? 

Michael  Reuss,  18.  Is  a  cleancut,  well- 
shaven,  levelheaded  boy  with  no  desire  to 
engage  In  heroics.  All  he  wants  to  do  is 
continue  his  work  as  a  teacher  In  a  rural 
freedom  school  outside  West  Point,  Miss., 
until  he  returns  as  a  sophomore  to  Stanford 
University  In  September. 

The  son  of  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  he  has  had  his 
share  of  the  bruthes  with  southern  law- 
enforcement  officers  that  are  part  of  most 
civil  rights  workers'  experience. 

He  spent  8  days  in  Jail  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  before  he  arrived  in  West  Point.  He 
had  been  arrested  with  other  demonstrators 
on  charges  of  breach  of  the  peace  and  resist- 
ing arrest. 

His  second  spell  in  Jail  followed  the  In- 
cident Friday,  when  he  was  arrested  during 
a  march  protesting  the  previous  arrest  of  53 
Negro  schoolchildren. 

Reuss  does  not  find  any  glory  in  his  ar- 
rests. And  the  157-pound  former  prep- 
school  wrestler  does  not  enjoy  the  punches — 
one  behind  the  left  ear  and  one  in  the  face — 
which  he  received  from  law  enforcement 
officers  during  the  course  of  his  arrest. 

"But  I  know  that  If  I  react  In  any  way 
to  what  they  do,  then  It  Is  all  over,"  he  said. 
"I  really  am  convinced  of  the  need  for  me  to 
be  nonviolent,  because  it  is  the  only  way 
we  will  get  anything  done." 

QUARTERS  IN  SHACK 

Until  his  arrest  last  week.  Reuss  had  been 
living  In  a  shack  In  Section,  a  rural  Negro 
community  3  miles  outside  West  Point,  with 
a  fellow  worker,  Eddie  Brooks,  20,  from 
Sledge,  Miss. 

Together  they  rented  the  building  for  $10 
a  month.  They  cleaned  out  hornet  nests 
from  the  rafters,  flattened  cardboard  boxes  to 
cover  the  crevlce-llned  wooden  floor,  and 
papered  the  walls.  They  covered  the  open 
windows  with  transparent  plastic  sheets. 

Then  Brooks  began  his  task — political  can- 
vassing of  the  community  to  raise  i>etltlons 
for  better  roads  and  to  ask  farmers  to  regis- 
ter to  vote. 

Reuss  started  a  school  In  one  of  the  com- 
munity's two  churches.  The  church.  Old  St. 
Peters,  is  a  white  frame  Baptist  church.  He 
teaches  young  children  and  talks  to  teen- 
agers about  what  they  can  do  to  bring  about 
compliance  with  new  Federal  laws. 

SOME     OP    DIFFICULTIES 

In  the  afternoon  he  walks  3  miles  to  an- 
other Negro  community  where  he  has  started 
another  school. 

"It's  hard  to  say  how  effective  these  schools 
are,"  Reuss  said.  "Some  of  the  younger  kids 
are  so  shy  and  backward  that  all  I  can  get 
them  to  do  Is  draw. 

"One  little  girl  wouldn't  say  anything  to 
me  the  flrst  day  She  Just  drew  circles.  But 
she  trusts  me,  and  now  she's  beginning  to 
talk  a  little. 

"I  think  what  we  can  help  these  people 
achieve,  above  all.  Is  the  knowledge  that 
they  can  do  something  for  themselves — 
against  100  years  of  proof  that  they  can't." 

For  example,  Reuss  and  Brooks  are  trying 
to  persuade  some  Negro  farmers  to  run  for 
the  Agrlcultxiral  Stabilization  Control  Board, 
which  tells  farmers  how  many  acres  of  cotton 
they  can  plant. 


ANSWERED    CALL 

Why  did  he  go  down  to  Mississippi?  "The 
people  down  here  asked  for  volunteers,  and 
I'd  been  thinking  about  this  for  a  long  time. 
I  don't  enjoy  the  risks,  but  there's  too  little 
time  to  get  started  anywhere  else  this  sum- 
mer, and  a  lot  left  to  do  here." 

Like  other  workers  with  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  Mike  lives 
on  $15  a  week.  His  shack  has  no  refrigera- 
tion, so  he  and  Brooks  eat  out  of  cans — 
beans,  salmon  and  more  beans. 

Local  residents  give  them  supplies  of  corn, 
potatoes,  flour,  and  okra.  "We're  invited 
out  to  dinner  a  lot,  too,"  Reuss  said. 


PONG  GIVES  VIEWS  ON  PACIFIC 
STATE  PLAN 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recent  interview  in  which  I 
discussed  the  proposal  for  annexing  the 
Pacific  Trust  Territory  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Harrison  Humphries,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  has  covered 
congressional  affairs  affecting  Hawaii  for 
many  years,  posed  a  number  of  questions 
to  me  as  a  result  of  my  intention  recent- 
ly announced  in  this  Chamber,  to  sub- 
mit a  resolution  soon  in  order  to  obtain 
a  consensus  of  the  Congress  as  to  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  the  annexa- 
tion proposal. 

Mr.  Humphries'  questions  are  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  put  to  me  by 
numerous  persons  in  official  and  private 
life.  Therefore,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
answers  I  furnished  Mr.  Humphries  have 
been  released  nationally  through  the  As- 
sociated Press.  For  it  is  evident  that 
considerable  public  information  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  will  be  both  nec- 
essary and  useful  in  order  to  acquaint 
more  Americans  with  the  peoples  and 
problems  of  Micronesia. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  approach  I  am  recommending  to 
prepare  all  parties  concerned  for  the  time 
when  the  question  of  the  eventual  destiny 
of  the  Trust  Territory  peoples  will  have 
to  be  decided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  interview 
printed  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
of  August  9. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FoNG   Gives   Views   on    Pacific   State   Plan 
(By  Harrison  Humphries) 

Washington. — Statehood  for  the  U.S.  Trust 
Territory  of  Pacific  Islands,  which  lie  rough- 
ly 3,000  miles  west  of  Hawaii,  was  described 
today  by  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  as  "realistic 
and  logical." 

Fong  Is  drafting  a  resolution  for  introduc- 
tion in  Congress  to  authorize  a  study 
that  could  lead  to  annexation  of  the  Islands 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  an  alternative  to 
Independence.  The  Islands  have  been  under 
U.S.  trusteeship  for  the  United  Nations  since 
World  War  U. 

An  Interview  with  Fong  produced  these 
questions  and  answers  concerning  the  future 
of  the  Islands : 

Question.  Senator  Fong,  Is  your  proposal 
to  annex  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  aimed  at  giv- 
ing residents  of  the  islands  greater  self- 
government  responsibility? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  purpose  Is  to  Integrate 
them  Into   a  sovereign  State  so   that   they 


may  exercise  the  ultimate  in  American  citi- 
zenship. 

Question.  Would  they  automatically  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  af  Hawaii,  with  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Governor  and  to  travel  and 
move  without  restriction  any  place  within 
the  United  States? 

Answer.  This  would  be  by  action  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  All  of  this  predisposes  that 
Congress  would  pass  the  necessary  enabling 
legislation  for  Hawaii  to  do  It  and  to  grant 
citizenship. 

Question.  Would  you  envision  that  the  Is- 
lands of  the  trust  territory  would  form  a 
single  and  separate   county  government? 

Answer.  The  2,141  Islands  and  atolls,  of 
which  96  are  Inhabited,  are  now  broken  up 
Into  six  districts,  with  their  own  district 
councils.  They  are  the  Marshall  Islands 
district,  Ponape  district,  Truk  district.  Yap 
district,  Palau  district,  and  Mariana  Islands 
district. 

With  87,000  i>eople,  they  might  be  consti- 
tuted into  two  or  three  counties,  or  one  big 
county.  This  is  so  far  away  I  haven't  given 
any  real  thought  to  it. 

The  distances  are  great,  and  because  of  the 
tremendous  distances,  maybe  the  retention 
of  six  districts  would  prove  most  feasible. 
The  trust  territory  embraces  an  area,  in- 
cluding water,  as  large  as  the  United  States. 

Question.  Would  Hawaii's  State-financed 
public  school  system  be  extended  to  the 
territory? 

Answer.  At  present  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  about  $17.5  million  a  year 
for  schools,  roads,  public  health,  and  other 
public  services  in  the  trust  territory  islands. 
I  believe  equity  will  induce  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  help  In  this  regard,  for  a  period  of  years 
at  least. 

Question.  Could  the  State  of  Hawaii  as- 
sume financial  responsibility  for  these  serv- 
ices without  continued  Federal  assistance? 

Answer.  That  would  be  quite  a  burden.  It 
would  add  nearly  10  percent  to  Hawaii's 
budget. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  trust  territory  would  favor 
annexation? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  This  is  all  explora- 
tion at  this  point.  I  think  the  first  reaction 
of  the  people  of  the  trust  territory  would  be 
against  It  In  the  belief  they  would  be  giving 
away  some  of  their  local  autonomy.  Yet,  If 
they  give  the  matter  some  thought,  instead 
of  having  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  they 
would  have  representation  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Legislature. 

The  United  Nations  trusteeship  Is  a  tem- 
porary political  existence  and  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  be  taken  out  of  their  present 
status,  which  is  more  of  a  colonial  status, 
and  he  given  Independence. 

Now,  Independence  to  these  groups  of  is- 
lands would  t>e  very,  very  burdensome,  as  the 
economies  there  will  be  unable  to  sustain 
this  form  of  government. 

Landwise.  we  are  talking  about  687  square 
miles  with  87.000  population.  I  believe  the 
ultimate  aspiration  of  these  people  would  be 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  annexation  by  Hawaii  would  be 
realistic  and  logical. 

That  this  question  is  now  under  discussion 
is  a  very  good  answer  to  the  Soviet  charges 
that  we  have  been  derelict  In  our  duty  to 
these  people  In  preparing  them  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  economic  independence.  If 
they  ever  bring  up  the  subject  again,  we  will 
ask:  Do  you  object  to  giving  these  people 
first-class  citizenship? 

Question.  Would  this  annexation  be  of  any 
benefit  to  Hawaii? 

Answer.  I  think  this  would  be  good  for 
Hawaii.  It  would  broaden  our  horizon.  Eth- 
nically, the  people  of  these  Islands  are  related 
closely  to  our  own  people — Polynesians  and 
Micron eslans.  We  have  always  talked  broth- 
erhood and  giving  our  neighbor  a  helping 
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hand.  Here's  our  chance  to  do  something 
to  make  all  of  these  Islands  a  series  of  step- 
ping stones  between  East  and  West. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  prospect  for 
slmUar  annexation  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa  and  other  Pacific  Island  possessions 
of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  My  first  step  here  is  to  work  on 
the  trust  territory.  Guam,  with  Its  own 
legislature  now.  may  want  to  consider  this 
matter  later.  I  can  understand  their  Im- 
mediate reaction  to  shy  away  from  the  propo- 
sition. Samoa,  with  Its  communal  land  sys- 
tem, would  need  further  study.  This  ques- 
tion of  land  tenure  also  is  a  problem  In  the 
trust  territory.  I  hope  we  may  work  out  a 
scheme  whereby  the  lands  could  not  be  taken 
away  from  those  occupying  them. 

Question.  Isn't  this  going  to  take  a  long 
time? 

Answer.  We  understand  that  this  will 
take  years  to  consummate.  With  96  in- 
habited islands  in  the  trust  territory,  it  Is 
likely  that  some  will  want  to  come  In  and 
some  may  not.  But  some  day,  we  have  to 
start  looking  into  this  problem.  And  that's 
what  I'm  proposing  that  we  do  now. 


PEACEMAKING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Washington's  youngest  nationally  known 
correspondents  is  Joseph  Kraft.  His  col- 
umn, "Insight  and  Outlook,"  is  appro- 
priately titled,  for  Joseph  Kraft  possesses 
both  the  "insight"  of  a  scholar  and  the 
"outlook"  of  a  newsman.  His  education 
includes  training  in  modem  history  at 
Columbia  and  the  Sorbonne.  and  Prince- 
ton's Institute  for  Advanced  Studies. 
Articles  under  Joseph  Kraft's  byline  have 
appeared  in  national  magazines  and 
newspapers  such  as  Look,  the  New  Re- 
public, and  the  London  Observer,  and 
he  has  served  as  Washington  corre- 
spondent and  public  affairs  columnist 
for  Harper's. 

I  believe  his  August  2  column  entitled 
•'Peacemaking  in  Vietnam"  is  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  negotiated  approach 
to  peace  in  southeast  Asia  which  I  have 
repeatedly  advocated.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2.   19651 

Insight  and  Outlook:  Peacemaking  in 

Vietnam 


(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  official  myths 
floating  around  Washington  is  the  notion 
that  If  the  other  side  was  ready  to  come  to 
terms  In  Vietnam  peace  could  be  arranged  in 
a  Jiffy. 

Actually  peace  In  Vietnam  can  probably 
come  only  at  the  end  of  a  long.  slow,  tortuous 
and  highly  uncertain  process  of  negotiation. 
And  the  chief  charge  that  can  be  levelled 
against  American  diplomacy  to  date  is  that 
it  has  not  given  enough  free  play  to  any  of 
the  uncertain  chains  of  events  that  might 
lead  to  agreement. 

To  understand  why  It  is  going  to  be  bo 
hard  for  the  other  side  to  make  peace.  It 
Is  enough  to  see  the  travail  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  to  go  through  when 
he  wants  to  talk  about  peace.  He  has  to 
contend  with  allied  governments,  with  a 
political  opposition,  with  entrenched  officials 
in  his  own  administration  and  with  a  mili- 
tary and  diplomacy  bureaucracy.     Many  of 


these,  for  one  reason  or  another  are  com- 
mitted to  war. 

Turning  this  mighty  establishment  around 
Is  not  only  a  formidable  Job;  it  Is  a  Job  that 
has  to  be  done  behind  closed  doors  through 
sly  hints  delivered  In  whispers  by  almost  In- 
visible men  moving  on  tiptoe  In  sneakers. 
For  If  the  secret  becomes  known  prematurely, 
the  President  la  exposed  to  mvu-derovis 
charges  that  he  Is  selling  the  pass  to  the 
enemy. 

The  same  pattern  applies  on  the  other  side, 
only  much  more  so.  The  Pelplng  govern- 
ment, resolutely  opposed  to  any  negotiation, 
is  prepared  to  denounce  those  who  would 
promote  peace  in  Vietnam  as  Imperialist 
stooges  betraying  the  revolution.  The  three 
parties  that  together  with  Pelplng  make  up 
the  other  side  in  Vietnam  are,  because  they 
are  themselves  divided,  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  Chinese  charges. 

The  Russians,  for  Instance,  plainly  have 
little  stomach  for  the  Vietnamese  war. 
Pravda  did  not  even  announce  it  when  the 
Soviet  missiles  knocked  down  American 
planes.  But  because  of  the  leadership 
struggle  in  Moscow,  no  one  Is  strong  enough 
to  disengage  from  the  Asian  commitment. 
If  anything,  the  missile  Incident  seems  to 
have  been  timed  to  take  away  some  of  the 
play  from  the  Chinese  at  a  moment  when 
Communist  leaders  from  all  over  the  world 
were  foregathering  at  the  Rumanian  Party 
Congress  In  Bucharest. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government  in 
Hanoi  also  seems  to  have  some  partisans  of 
negotiated  agreement.  When  President  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  talks  of  fighting  for  20  years  that 
does  not  exactly  mean  he  expects  victory 
tomorrow.  But  he  must  move  cautiously  for 
there  are  Important  figures  In  his  govern- 
ment who  have  ties  to  Pelplng,  and  who 
argue  that  a  military  victory  can  be  won 
easily. 

Similarly,  with  the  Vletcong  rebels  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  fighting  men  on  the 
ground,  like  all  guerrilla  forces,  think  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  victory.  They  are  highly 
suspicious  that  deals  may  be  made  behind 
their  backs  by  their  political  leaders.  For 
that  reason,  the  political  arm,  or  liberation 
front,  of  the  Vletcong.  while  not  nearly  so 
confident  of  complete  victory,  also  has  to 
move  with  care. 

The  obvious  approach  to  this  dicey  busi- 
ness is  to  draw  the  Vletcong  into  talks  of 
some  kind.  Once  the  fighters  on  the  ground 
are  engaged,  moderate  forces  in  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  can  assert  themselves  without  being 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  having  sold  out  the 
revolution.  At  that  point  Communist  China 
either  has  to  go  along  or  be  left  out. 

Engaging  the  Vletcong.  of  course.  Is  not 
easy.  The  position  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
grip  on  the  other  parties  in  the  Conimumst 
camp  rules  out  a  direct  approach.  Neither 
is  anything  apt  to  come  from  groups  so 
distasteful  to  the  Chinese  as  th*"  United  Na- 
tions or  the  Indians;  nor  from  such  markedly 
pro-American  figures  as  British  politicians  or 
Canadian  diplomats. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Initial  engagement 
win  probably  have  to  be  arranged  on  some 
almost  Irrelevant  pretext.  The  first  Inter- 
mediaries will  most  likely  be  uiiknown  fig- 
ures, mistrusted  by  both  sides.  And  one 
of  the  really  interesting  questions  is  whether 
President  Johnson,  so  accustomed  as  a  build- 
er of  consensus  to  manipulate  other  men's 
commitments,  can  now  relax  to  the  point 
of  allowing  other  men  to  manipulate  his 
commitments. 

If  nothing  else,  precedent,  that  angel  of 
Anglo-Saxon  progress  favors  a  relaxed  ap- 
proach. People  tend  to  think  that  the  Viet- 
namese peace  of  1954  was  arranged  at  the 
Geneva  Conference.  They  forget  what 
opened  the  door  to  Geneva.  It  was  a  cryptic 
clause  in  an  obscure  Interview  given  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to — of  all  Irrelevant  things— a 
Swedish  newspaper. 


August  11,  1965 

A   MENACING  POWER  PLAY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  an 
editorial   in  the  Washington  Post  this 
week  discloses  a  serious  attack  upon  the 
regulatory  protections  to  America's  elec- 
tric consumers.    An  effort  is  being  made 
by  some  electric  utilities  with  the  support 
of  some  State  regulatory  oflBcials  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's program  of  wholesale  rate  regula- 
tion which  benefits  hundreds  of  small, 
independently  managed  electric  distribu- 
tion  systems   throughout   the   country. 
The  Post  says,  and  I  quote :  "If  the  lobby 
of  State  regulatory  officials  and  private 
power  companies  is  successful,  the  Senate 
will  enact  a  measure  that  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  end  the  control  which 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  now  exer- 
cises over  electric  power  rates." 

This  proposal,  which  the  electric  util- 
ities wish  to  tack  on  to  another  bill  deal- 
ing with  rural  electric  cooperatives  which 
are  subject  to  effective  regulation  by  the 
REA  Administrator,  was  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
As  the  Post  concludes,  passage  of  such 
exemptions  for  the  electric  utilities 
"would  utterly  destroy  the  Federal  regu- 
lation of  electrical  rates  and  revive  an 
era  of  abuse  that  was  ended  with  the 
passage  of  the  Wheeler-Raybum  Act  in 
193  .." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  the  inclusion  of  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  August  10,  1965.  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Menacing  Power  Play 
If  the  lobby  of  State  regulatory  officials 
and  private  power  companies  Is  successful, 
the  Senate  will  enact  a  measure  that  would 
for  all  practical  purpKJses  end  the  control 
which  the  Federal  Power  Commission  now 
exercises  over  electric  power  rates.  And 
without  effective  rate  regulation  by  the  FPC. 
there  will  be  a  sharp  increase  in  the  $14 
billion  electric  bill  that  Is  now  paid  by  the 
Nation's  households,  business  enterprises, 
Government  agencies  and  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. 

Sponsored  by  Senators  Holland  and 
Smathers,  the  lobby's  bill  consists  of  two 
provisions,  both  embodied  In  single  sentences 
of  Inordinate  length.  First,  the  bill  stetes 
that  a  utility  which  Is  not  "directly  con- 
nected" with  an  Interstate  power  network  Is 
to  be  exempt  from  the  regulations  of  the 
FPC  "as  a  matter  of  local  concern."  A  second 
provision  repeals  the  FPC's  Jurisdiction  over 
wholesale  transactions,  sales  of  electrical 
power  from  one  utility  to  another  when  the 
utility  making  the  sale  has  "substantial" 
retail  revenues  In  the  State  In  which  the  sale 
Is  made. 

If  there  la  any  logical  or  functional  Justi- 
fication for  the  provisions  of  the  Holland- 
Smathers  bill.  It  Is  elusive.  Under  the  first 
provision,  a  giant  utility  which  generates 
power  and  sells  It  In  Its  home  State  would 
be  exempted  from  FPC  regulation  even 
though  that  power  is  resold  to  utility  com- 
panies In  a  dozen  other  States.  To  treat  such 
transactions  as  matters  of  "local  concern"  is 
an  absurdity  that  can  only  undermine  the 
public  welfare.  The  second  provision  cuts 
into  the  Federal  protection  afforded  small 
customers  in  wholesale  power  transactions, 
the  small  private  utilities  and  municipal  co- 
operatives which  cannot  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  In  bargaining  with  the  large  sellers 
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that    participate    In    the    great    Interstate 
power  grids. 

As  a  strategic  ploy,  the  supporters  of  the 
HoUand-Smathers  measure  are  threatening 
to  attach  it  as  a  rider  to  a  bill  (S.  1459)  that 
would  exempt  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration cooperatives  from  regulation  by  the 
FPC.  The  latter  bill  is  neither  necessary  nor 
especially  wise,  but  Its  fate  Is  of  small  con- 
sequence. What  Is  ImjXM-tant  Is  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  defeat  the  Holland - 
Smathers  bill.  Its  passage  would  utterly 
destroy  the  Federal  regulation  of  electrical 
rates  and  revive  an  era  of  abuse  that  was 
ended  with  the  passage  of  the  Wheeler- 
Raybum  Act  In  1935. 


RUNNER-UP  AWARD  OF  THE  GOLD- 
EN QUILL  AWARD  TO  THE  ARGUS- 
CHAMPION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Argus-Champion,  an  inde- 
pendent weekly  newspaper  at  Newport, 
N.H.,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  runners- 
up  for  the  Golden  Quill  Award  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Weekly  News- 
papers. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  the 
annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention  in 
July. 

Edward  DeCourcy,  editor  and  publish- 
er of  the  Argus-Champion,  won  the 
award  with  his  editorial  entitled  "The 
Great  Society  and  Newport,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  21  edition. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  DeCourcy  and  the  paper  for 
this  very  excellent  editorial,  and  for  the 
fine  award  in  this  international  competi- 
tion, which  included  winners  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada. 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  editorial  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Argus-Champion  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Great  Society  and  Newport,"  appeared 
January  21. 

It  said:  "Newport  ought  to  fare  well  in 
the  Great  Society. 

"Her  social  problems  are  starkly  real,  but 
proportionately  less  widespread  than  they 
are  in  many  other  conununlties.  This  can 
make  us  glad  we  have  chosen  Newport  for 
our  hometown,  but  as  long  as  one  Newport 
person  Is  the  victim  of  one  social  problem 
we  all  carry  the  burden  with  him,  and  we  all 
carry  responsibility  of  trying  to  eliminate 
the  problem. 

"This  Is  the  way  to  the  Great  Society,  where 
poverty  and  Ignorance  shall  be  no  more  and 
living  will  be  measured  not  In  quantity  but 
in  quality. 

"Newport  has  alcoholics.  Nobody  knows 
for  sure  how  many.  Some  authorities  claim 
there  are  25,000  In  New  Hampshire,  although 
how  they  count  the  secret  drinkers  remains 
a  mystery.  But  if  some  Newporters  are  vic- 
tims of  this  disastrous  disease,  their  number 
is  proportionately  fewer  than  It  is  In  many 
a  more  wealthy  community. 

"Newport  has  some  Juvenile  delinquency — 
too  much — but  proportionately  less  than 
most  American  communities.  This  Is  no 
reason  to  excuse  what  does  happen. 

"Flags  have  been  stolen  from  the  Legion 
Elm  within  hours  after  being  placed  there. 
Children  guzzle  beer,  slipped  to  them  by 
still  wet  adults.  Beer-numbed  children 
drive  cars,  punch  Innocents  in  the  nose,  fight 
with  cops.  Haserlat  Park  has  been  van- 
dalized.      Bystanders    have     walked     coldly 


away  from  human  suffering.  Summer  cot- 
tages have  been  burglarized. 

"All  this  Is  delinquency.  It  should  be 
stamped  out.  But  there  Is  proportionately 
less  of  It  here  than  In  most  communities. 

"Newport  has  unwed  mothers,  broken 
homes,  loneliness.  Inadequate  housing  for 
the  elderly,  seasonal  unemployment,  disease, 
mental  Illness,  families  strained  by  economic 
stress,  school  dropouts.  It  has  most  of  the 
social  Ills  to  be  found  In  the  normal  Ameri- 
can town,  but  not  In  the  some  proportion. 

"If  we  have  social  liabilities,  however,  we 
also  have  assets,  good  ones,  Newport  has  one 
of  the  best  libraries  of  any  town  Its  size  any- 
where, and  the  library  Is  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  battle  against  social  ills.  Newport  has 
recreation  facilities,  except  for  those  who  lack 
Imagination.  We  have  winter  sports,  a  good 
skating  rink,  plenty  of  skiing  (when  nature 
favors  us  with  snow) ,  hunting  that  city  boys 
pay  plenty  to  enjoy,  tennis,  bowling,  and 
an  ambitious  baseball  program. 

"These  are  not  enough. 

"The  battle  against  social  Ills  can  be  won 
only  by  an  all-out  attack  on  all  fronts,  and 
there  Is  room  for  every  Newporter  to  enlist. 
The  zoning  program,  revealed  last  week  by 
the  town  planning  board.  Is  a  weapon 
against  social  Ills.  Its  purpose  Is  to  promote 
the  wholesome  growth  of  Newport,  growth 
that  will  nourish  our  economy  and  discourage 
the  cancerous  growth  of  slums. 

"The  program  for  bringing  our  schools  up 
to  the  strength  they  need  Is  an  essential 
sector  In  the  fight.  A  strong  school  system 
win  not  only  diminish  dropouts,  it  will  also 
send  forth  youngsters  better  equipped  to 
overcome  the  social  Ills  that  could  attack 
them. 

"We  need  creative  leadership  to  help  pro- 
vide adequate  homes  for  the  elderly  and  ade- 
quate loving  kindness  for  the  lonely,  and  to 
provide  new  vigor  In  our  youth  leadership. 

"We  need  the  services  of  a  family  counsel- 
ing agency,  which  because  of  the  nature  of 
our  social  problems  and  our  economic  capac- 
ity to  support  such  a  service,  will  have  to 
be  shared  with  neighboring  communities. 

"We  need  new  muscle  in  our  churches, 
and  there  Is  evidence  that  It  Is  coming. 

"Finally  we  need  to  set  good  examples. 

"And  when  we  do  these  things  we  can  play 
a  part  In  making  Newport  a  part  of  the  Great 
Society." 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ADLAI 
STEVENSON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Adlai 
Stevenson's  death  has  produced  a  great 
deal  of  eloquent  oratory.  None  of  us 
can  match  his  gift  with  words,  but  his 
untimely  death  inspired  us  to  try. 

One  of  the  more  moving  tributes  to 
Adlai  Stevenson  that  I  have  read  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin,  mayor  of  Baltimore,  on  July 
18,  1965,  at  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Ocean  City,  in  Ocean  City,  Md.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tribute  to  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  bt  Mayor 
Theodore  r.  McKelmn,  Delivered  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ocean  City  and  the 
Methodist  Church  Evening  Service  on 
Sunday,  July   18,    1966,   Ocean   City,  Md. 

On  rare  occasions  In  American  public  life 
a  man  appears  of  such  extraordinary  quality 
that  he  does  not  fit  into  any  of  the  pigeon- 
holes by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  classify 
our  leaders.  We  never  know  quite  what  to 
do  with  such  men,  because  we  seldom  appre- 
ciate their  quality  until  they  are  gone;  and 


too  often  we  have  wasted  them,  to  otir 
shame  and  loss,  by  thrusting  them  Into  some 
petty  Job  that  gave  no  scope  to  their  talents. 

Today  we  are  mourning  the  death  of  a  man 
of  this  type,  but  for  once  I  think  we  have 
no  cause  to  lament  the  waste  of  a  great 
mind.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  as  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations,  was  the 
right  man  In  the  right  place.  There  he 
could  defend  freedom  unhampered  by  the 
gyves  and  fetters  of  partisan  politics;  and 
how  well  he  defended  it  is  attested  by  the 
plaudits  of  an  admiring  and  grateful  world. 

Twice  he  was  denied  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  for  that 
reason  some  narrow  minds  have  chosen  to 
sneer  at  him  as  a  failure  In  politics.  If  the 
sole  measure  of  success  In  politics  Is  the 
gathering  to  oneself  of  honors  and  dignities, 
then  perhaps  he  was  a  failure;  but  I  repudi- 
ate with  indignation  the  suggestion  that  the 
public  service  Is  directed  to  an  end  so  sordid. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  true  success  in  politics 
means  bringing  to  the  public  service  some 
accretion  of  Intelligence,  Integrity  and  in- 
dustry, this  man  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful politicians  of  our  time. 

Wise  men  have  always  agreed  that  the  true 
measure  of  success  is  not  the  list  of  a  man's 
achievements,  but  the  extent  to  which  he 
actually  did  what  he  aspired  to.  If  he  pro- 
poses to  build  a  cottage,  we  do  not  call  It 
a  failure  that  he  did  not  build  a  cathedral. 
Adlai  Stevenson  has  been  quoted  as  sa3rlng 
that  his  highest  ambition  was  to  raise  some- 
what the  level  of  political  dialog  In  this 
country — to  make  it  more  realistic,  more 
truthful,  more  Intelligent.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  towering  ambition;  but  his  success  In  this 
achievement  has  been  remarked  by  every 
competent  observer  In  every  party,  and  al- 
most In  every  faction. 

Superficial  observers  deny  that  this  is 
statecraft.  It  wrote  no  famous  statute.  It 
erected  no  monumental  pile.  It  conquered 
no  foreign  territory,  and  sent  no  alien  tribes 
under  the  yoke  as  the  Imperial  Caesars  did. 
It  Is  a  thing  altogether  of  the  spirit;  but  to 
the  extent  to  which  our  political  discussion 
adheres  more  closely  to  reality,  truth,  and 
sense,  so  will  our  statecraft  approach  more 
nearly  to  Justice,  wisdom,  and  honor.  "A 
song,"  said  Horace,  "Is  more  lasting  than 
bronze;  and  words  of  wisdom  send  echoes 
down  the  corridors  of  time  far  beyond  the 
point  where  the  babble  of  fools  has  died 
away." 

I  am,  therefore,  not  concerned  to  recite 
the  list  of  the  political  and  personal  achieve- 
ments of  the  leader  whose  loss  we  deplore. 
It  Is  a  long  and  distinguished  list,  I  know, 
but  all  that  Is  over  and  done  with.  I  prefer, 
instead,  to  Invite  your  attention  to  the  con- 
tribution he  made  to  the  dignity  and  decency 
of  American  politics,  for  that  Is  not  finished 
and  gone.  Cfn  the  contrary.  It  has,  as  I  hope 
and  believe,  only  begun  to  exert  Its  benef- 
icent Influence  upon  our  lives  and  upon  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  not  Introduced  this  topic  merely 
because  It  Is  timely.  In  everyone's  mind  for 
the  past  few  days.  I  have  Introduced  it  be- 
cause I  consider  it  highly  appropriate  on  this 
occasion  and  In  this  place.  It  Is  modern 
evidence  of  the  ancient  truth  that  "man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  Neither  shall 
man  be  honored  for  his  material  possessions 
alone,  nor  for  his  success  in  contesting  with 
other  men  for  place  and  privilege. 

"Not  by  bread  alone" — so  It  was  written  In 
the  Old  Dlsi>ensation,  In  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy; and  so  It  was  quoted  by  the 
Master  In  the  New  Dispensation,  In  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  "Not  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God."  God  Is  truth,  and  the 
true  word  Is  the  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
His  mouth.  So  any  man  who  brings  Into 
our  earthly  dealings  with  each  other  a  little 
more  truth,  a  little  more  honor,  a  little  more 
Justice,   lives  a  life  that  Is   not  dependent 
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upon  bread  alone,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  death  and  the  grave. 

The  spiritual  gift  Is  the  only  gift  whose 
value  IS  everlasting.  He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  not  only  better  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city,  he  Is  the  only  successful  man  whose 
success  detraction  cannot  reduce  and  that 
the  passage  of  time  burnishes,  rather  than 
tarnishes.  For  his  reward  U  not  of  the  earth, 
earthly;  It  Is  not  gold,  nor  power  over 
menials,  nor  Imperial  ponap,  nor  any  of  the 
things  for  which  men  too  often  sell  their 
souls,  but  that  prove  to  be  only  tinsel  trin- 
kets In  the  end.  His  reward  Is  a  share  In  Ufe 
everlasting. 

If  you  ask  any  authority  for  speaking  thus 
on  the  Lord's  day  In  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
I  cite  you  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles:  "Whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  lust  •  •  *  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;  If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  If  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things.'  For 
thinking  on  such  things  Is  Itself  a  religious 
exercise,  acceptable  unto  the  Lord. 

Death,  the  necessary  end  of  our  mortal 
state  comes  to  one  and  all.  and  ^.^"'^ " 
comes  to  a  man  whose  wisdom  and  strength 
have  commanded  our  admiration  and  trust, 
a  period  of  solemn  contemplation  Is  only  a 
decent  recognition  of  our  mortality.  But  we 
are  recreant  to  the  faith  If  we  make  It  no 
more  than  a  period  of  walling  and  lamerita- 
Uon  For  the  great  dead  who  have  not  lived 
bv  bread  alone  have  not  died  the  death  of  a 
beast  of  the  field.  The  gifts  that  theygave 
us  of  the  things  of  the  spirit  still  Hve-Uve 
riot  in  the  Celestial  City,  but  here  on  this 
earth,  and  In  them  the  givers  live  with  a  life 
that  shall  last  until  the  great  globe  Itself 
shall  pass  away. 

This  is  the  foundation,  the  very  bedrock 
of  our  faith.  It  Is  hard  to  remember  when 
tragedy  strikes,  but  it  Is  precisely  then  that 
It  Is  utterly  necessary  to  remember  It.  For 
It  is  not  m  the  sunlight  of  golden  days.  It  Is 
when  we  walk  In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
that  there  Is  significance,  that  there  Is 
triumph  in  the  cry  of  the  faithful  O  death 
where  Is  thy  sting?  O  g*ave.  where  Is  thy 
victory?"  ,  - 

Think  on  these  things.  It  Is  a  form  of 
worship  to  do  so;  for  as  we  meditate  on  the 
eift  of  a  great  soul  put  for  an  allotted  time 
in  the  body  of  a  mortal  man.  our  thoughts 
must  turn  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift.  For  great  lives  are  not  of  our 
making;  they  are  shaped  by  an  Almighty 
hand  Yet  once  lived,  when  their  mortal 
frame  has  passed  away,  they  become  our 
possession  forever,  to  be  our  comfort  and 
our  stay  in  every  dark  hour  through  all  our 

days. 

There  Is  pain  In  the  loss  of  a  great  man. 
and  a  tribute  of  tears  In  his  due.  But  to 
the  Christian  It  Is  not  tragic,  for  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit  he  gave  us  remain  with  us.  never 
more  vividly  alive  than  when  we  seem  to 
walk  In  gloom  and  peril.  For  as  we  consider 
them  and  remember  whence  they  were  de- 
rived "then  Shalt  thou  Ohve  thy  delight  In 
the  Almighty,  and  shalt  lift  up  thy  face 
unto  God;  •  •  *  and  the  light  shall  shine 
upon  thy  ways." 


LATIN  AMERICAN  COMMON  MARKET 
PROPOSALS 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, when  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  a 
"Latin  American  Common  Market." 
through  an  inadvertence  a  document 
which  I  had  intended  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  was  omitted.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  document 
published  by  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  entitled  "Proposals  for  the 


Creation  of  the  Latin  American  Common 
Market." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pkoposals  fob  the  Creation  of  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market 

(Published  by  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank) 

INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

On  January  6.  1965,  Eduardo  Frel.  Presi- 
dent Of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  addressed  a 
letter  to  four  prominent  Inter-Amerlcan 
leaders  asking  them  to  present  their  views 
regarding  methods  of  speeding  up  the  eco- 
nomic  Integration  of  Latin   America. 

As  a  result  of  this  request,  the  four  econ- 
omists— Raul  Preblsch,  Director  General  of 
the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic 
and  Social  Planning;  Jos6  Antonio  Mayobre. 
Executive  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America; 
Felipe  Herrera.  President  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Development  Bank,  and  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
Santamaria,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
drafted  the  following  "Proposals  for  the  Crea- 
tion of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market." 

PROPOSALS     FOR    THE     CREATION     OP    THE     LATIN 
AMERICAN    COMMON    MARKET 

I.    THE    NEED    FOR    A    GREAT    ECONOMIC    BASE 

Community  of  effort 
Latin  America  Is  falling  to  face  resolutely 
a  course  of  events  which  Is  Jeopardizing  the 
pace  and  the  very  meaning  of  Its  economic 
and  social  development  and  shaking  Its  po- 
litical life  to  Its  foundations. 

Never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  popula- 
tion explosion;  nor  has  the  very  legitimate 
desire  of  our  people  for  a  better  life  been  so 
strikingly  expressed.  But  neither  have  we 
witnessed,  until  recently,  the  enormous  pos- 
sibilities that  modern  technology  can  offer 
for  the  eradication  of  poverty  and  Its  ac- 
companying evils. 

We  have  understood  these  possibilities. 
We  admire  the  stupendous  rise  In  the  living 
levels  of  the  long-lndustrlallzed  countries. 
And  we  have  been  Impressed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others  which  have,  within  a  short 
time,  gathered  great  economic  momentum  In 
their  recent  development.  From  both  these 
categories  of  countries,  the  technological 
revolution  Is  striving  to  spread  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  are  awaiting  impa- 
tiently what  this  revolution  has  to  bring  us 
In  order  to  fulfill  that  desire  for  a  better  life, 
but  perhaps  we  have  not  perceived  the  many 
and  complex  aspects  of  what  this  process  In- 
evitably requires. 

If  we  remain  disunited,  we  shall  not  be 
able.  In  our  desire  to  reap  the  full  benefits 
of  contemporary  technology,  to  meet  such 
requirements,  among  them  the  need  for  great 
economic  bases:  95  percent  of  the  Industrial 
output  of  the  more  advanced  countries  is 
produced  within  large  markets  which,  even 
though  each  of  them  has  Immense  and  varied 
resources,  reach  out  further  In  a  constant 
search  for  more  trade. 

Our  countries,  nevertheless,  attempt  to  de- 
velop In  an  area  arbitrarily  divided  Into  nu- 
merous watertight  compartments  with  very 
little  Intercommunication.  By  thus  dis- 
persing their  efforts  In  Isolated  action,  these 
countries  cannot  carry  the  weight  they 
should  In  a  world  where.  In  addition  to  the 
countries  that  were  already  large,  vast  eco- 
nomic blocs  have  emerged.  The  full  advan- 
tages of  Industrialization  will  not  be  secured 
if  the  Latin  American  countries,  thus 
thrown  back  on  themselves,  persist  In  trying 
to  produce  every  type  of  goods  and  doing, 
within  their  own  frontiers,  ever3rthlng  that 
the  others  are  doing  within  theirs. 

This  mutual  Isolation  Is  not  confined  to 
the  economy:  It  applies  to  a  wide  range  of 
activities.     Scientific  and  technological  re- 


search, and  the  training  of  complex  skills  In 
these  fields,  are  very  haphazard  because  of 
the   limited   range   and   dispersal   of   effort. 
And  so  far  as  culture  Is  concerned,  creative 
activity   suffers   and   languishes   because   of 
the  same  limitations  of  national  horizons. 
Moreover.   Incapacity   to  combine  resources 
has  been  partly  responsible  for  these  coun- 
tries being  so  far  unable  to  acquire  those 
powerful  technical  media  of  expression  and 
dissemination  which  are  available  to  others. 
Accordingly,  there  have  prevailed   In  Latin 
America  certain  outside  elements  of  dubious 
value  which  not  only  fall  to  contribute  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  common  cultural  her- 
itage   but    are   also    Incompatible   with   the 
purpose  of  enhancing  our  native  values  and 
moulding  the  true  image  of  our  personality. 
Technology  will  be  of  ever  greater  Influ- 
ence In  our  time.    We  must  adapt  it  to  the 
realities  of  our  own  situation  and  resolutely 
master  It,  If  we  are  not  to  subordinate  the 
essence  of  our  existence  and  our  brotherly 
relationship  to  It.    We  shall  not  succeed  In 
this  If  we  continue  to  use  up  our  strength  in 
Isolated  effort. 

We  must  learn  to  work  together:  we  must 
form  the  community  of  Latin  American  peo- 
ples. Up  to  now  we  have  been  unable  to 
undertake  this  great  task  to  any  meaningful 
extent,  because  we  have  not  been  able  com- 
pletely to  escape  from  the  pattern  In  which 
our  development  began  In  the  19th  century. 
Thus  separated  one  from  another,  without 
active  relationships  closely  binding  them  to- 
gether, each  of  our  countries  In  those  days 
was  attracted.  In  isolation,  toward  the 
world's  major  economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural centers.  We  lived  In  the  reflection  of 
those  centers,  and  this  has  had  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  not  only  on  Latin  America's  past 
but  also  on  Its  present.  Many  features  of 
this  pattern  continue  to  exist;  we  must  rid 
ourselves  of  them,  given  the  facts  of  the 
world's  evolution  and  the  growing  tensions 
within  our  own  process  of  development. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  and  other  ob- 
stacles which  stand  In  the  way  of  Latin 
America's  development,  we  must  combine 
our  forces  and  harness  them  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  major  common  objectives.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  us  merely  to  respond  to  the 
requirements  of  technology,  or  to  work  to- 
gether to  create  a  great  economic  base  and 
widen  our  cultural,  scientific,  and  techno- 
logical horizon.  Our  action  In  this  sense 
must  also  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
greater  political  Influence  Internationally. 

In  this  context,  a  new  historical  dimension 
Is  emerging — the  dimensions  of  the  develop- 
ing world.  Despite  the  striking  differences 
that  distinguish  us  from  other  regions,  we 
have  a  series  of  common  denominators  which 
Inevitably  spur  us  to  common  endeavors, 
without  detriment  to  the  personality  of  each 
of  us.  We  have  already  set  out  on  this  road 
and  must  continue  along  It  with  tenacity  of 
purpose.  We  should  try.  not  to  set  ourselves 
up  against  the  major  centers  In  sterile  and 
fruitless  competition,  but  to  secure  better 
understanding  with  them,  to  strengthen  our 
capacity  for  effective  negotiation  so  as  to 
place  the  policy  of  International  cooperation 
on  a  new  basis. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  ad- 
vanced countries  and  the  opulence  which 
some  of  them  are  attaining  should  open  a 
broad  path  toward  this  new  policy  of  Inter- 
national cooperation.  This  Is  a  matter  of 
urgency.  Markets  for  the  traditional  export 
of  our  primary  commodities  are  shrinking 
and  closing,  without  new  ones  being  offered 
for  our  manufacturers.  The  trend  toward 
Imbalance  In  foreign  trade  is  placing  a  seri- 
ous brake  on  the  economic  development  of 
many  of  our  countries.  And  deterioration 
of  the  terms  of  trade  Is  materially  reducing 
the  positive  contribution  of  international 
financial  resources  to  our  development. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  Identify  the  problems 
or  to  talk  about  the  attitude  of  the  major 


countries  toward  the  lot  of  the  smaller. 
We  must  organize  our  common  action  In 
order  to  secure  a  constructive  response  from 
the  former  In  all  fields — in  trade,  finance  and 
our  primary  commodities  In  regard  to  which 
a  sound  policy  to  uphold  values  and  expend 
markets  Is  urgently  required. 

A  lesson  for  all  this  can  be  drawn  from  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  held  at  Geneva  In  1964,  and 
from  the  preparatory  meetings  of  our  coun- 
tries, held  at  Brasilia  and  Altagracla.  With- 
out Joint  action  we  can  make  no  headway 
toward  solving  these  grave  problems  at  the 
international  level.  The  more  we  coordinate 
our  own  efforts  at  this  level,  the  better  Latin 
America  will  be  able  to  help  this  action  to 
develop  effectively  and  responsibly — a  process 
that  is  not  Incompatible  with,  but  on  the 
contrary  strengthens,  the  regional  action 
defined  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 

The  policy  of  Latin  American  Integration, 
regional  action  and.  In  general,  international 
cooperation  are  not  alternatives  to  reforms 
in  our  own  economic  and  social  structure. 
Such  reforms  are  Inevitable.     They  are  al- 
ready going  forward  and  must  acquire  great 
scope  In  the  vast  movement  to  modernize  our 
countries.    But  it  will  be  much  less  difficult 
to  cope  with  this  Herculean  task  in  an  econ- 
omy that  Is  growing  at  a  faster  pace,  with  all 
the  Inspiration  of  a  bold, and  clear-sighted 
policy  of  Integration  and  of  continental  and 
International  cooperation.    This  policy  must 
be  applied  concurrently  with  and  not  after 
such  reforms  If  we  are  to  avoid  frustrations 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences. 
The  need  for  political  decisions 
All  of  these  changes  require  major  political 
decisions   at   different  levels.     Conscious   of 
this  pressing  need.  President  Frel  has  urged 
the  authors  of  this  document  to  offer  sug- 
gestions for  accelerating  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration. 

We  share  the  concern  of  the  Chilean  Pres- 
ident. We  also  associate  ourselves  with  his 
desire  to  further  a  process  that  has  already 
begun.  The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation, established  at  Montevideo  at  the 
beginning  of  1960,  Is  a  very  important  step 
toward  the  common  endeavor,  as  is  also — 
and  from  an  earlier  date — the  happy  Initia- 
tive of  the  Central  American  countries. 

The  Central  American  nations  are  pro- 
ceeding resolutely  toward  the  formation  of 
the  common  market,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions of  which  their  governments  took  ad- 
vantage with  laudable  determination. 

The  same  Is  not  true  as  regards  the  broader 
trend  toward  Latin  American  economic  Inte- 
gration. What  has  been  done  until  now, 
while  Important,  Is  not  enough.  We  arerstUl 
far  from  achieving  the  goal  that  the  same 
Latin  American  countries  set  for  themselves, 
in  August  1961,  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  There  our  countries  undertook  to  work 
during  this  decade,  which  Is  already  so  far 
advanced.  In  order:  "To  strengthen  existing 
agreements  on  economic  Integration,  with  a 
view  of  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  aspira- 
tions for  a  Latin  American  common  market 
that  will  expand  and  diversify  trade  among 
the  Latin  American  countries  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
region." 

The  Integration  objectives  are  not  being 
fulfilled  at  the  pace  required  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  The  practical  ob- 
stacles are  great  but  not  Insuperable. 

The  slow  pace  of  Integration  Is  not.  of 
course,  due  to  the  Montevideo  Treaty  Itself, 
but  to  the  fact  that  no  general  Integration 
policy  has  yet  been  formulated  that  clearly 
and  distinctly  establishes  the  desired  objec- 
tives, the  methods  to  be  used,  or  the  time 
required  to  attain  these  objectives,  and  be- 
cause not  all  of  the  countries  of  the  area 
have  acceded  to  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  has  placed  In  the  hands  of 
goveriunents     the     preferential     instrument 


necessary  for  applying  the  trade  measures 
required  by  this  general  integration  policy. 
Hitherto  It  has  only  been  used  In  limited 
commodity-by-commodlty  negotiations,  and 
although  this  Initial  experience  has  been 
very  useful  and  instructive,  it  Is  now  be- 
coming imperative  to  pass  on  to  a  new  stage 
of  commitments  that  will  lead  to  a  common 
market  In  the  form  described  below. 

Other  instruments  are  also  available:  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  which 
has  been  defined  as  the  "bank  of  integra- 
tion," will  have  to  participate  on  a  major 
scale  in  the  promotion  and  financing  of  sec- 
toral integration  agreements  and  of  other 
multinational  or  national  programs  that 
are  In  keeping  with  the  needs  of  overall 
integration  policy.  The  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Panel  of  Nine,  in  view  of  their  important 
functions  as  regards  Latin  American  develop- 
ment and  the  coordination  of  its  financing, 
must  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
Insuring  that  national  plans,  in  their  per- 
tinent aspects,  follow  the  lines  Just  men- 
tioned. In  short,  the  machinery  already 
available  must  be  fully  utilized. 

Other  important  steps  are  also  Indispensa- 
ble. Agreements  to  supplement  the  Monte- 
video Treaty  are  necessary:  instruments  are 
required  for  the  programing  and  promotion 
of  investments  at  the  regional  level;  a  com- 
pensatory payments  and  reciprocal  credit 
system  Is  lacking;  It  Is  necessary  to  define 
more  precisely.  In  the  light  of  experience, 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  special  treatment 
for  the  relatively  less  developed  countries, 
procedures  to  correct  the  dislocations  that 
could  emerge  from  the  liberation  of  intra - 
regional  trade,  and  the  fundamental  role  of 
the  Latin  American  entrepreneur  In  the  over- 
all  context   of   the   common   market. 

This  general  integration  policy  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  an  Institutional  system 
which  has  the  powers  and  resources  essential 
for  Its  independent  functioning. 

While,  for  understandable  reasons,  the 
proposals  presented  here  respond  to  the  need 
for  a  general  Integration  policy  that  will 
give  a  powerful  Impetus  to  the  constructive 
work  initiated  In  LAFTA,  they  are  not 
limited  to  the  geographical  area  of  LAFTA. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  also  based  on  the 
need  to  extend  this  policy  to  Latin  America 
as  a  whole.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable 
in  addition  to  seeking  the  Incorporation  of 
other  nonmember  countries,  to  negotiate  the 
Integration  of  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  in  the  whole  system  as  a  single 
economic  entity.  It  would  thus  have  to  be 
granted  the  advantages  advocated  here  In  fa- 
vor of  the  relatively  less  developed  countries. 
The  fact  that  Central  America  Is  moving 
more  rapidly  toward  a  common  market  is 
not  an  obstacle  but  rather  an  advantage 
as  regards  implementing  the  general  policy 
of  Integration.  It  would  likewise  be  an  ad- 
vantage If  other  Latin  American  countries 
were  to  decide  on  general  or  specific  ob- 
jectives In  order  to  advance  rapidly  toward 
this  goal  within  the  framework  of  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market. 

In  this  great  movement  we  need  the  full- 
est support  of  our  peoples,  the  active  and 
resolute  participation  of  workers  and  entre- 
preneurs, of  technlcans  and  researchers,  in 
short,  of  the  Latin  American  people  at  all 
levels. 

The  Idea  of  a  Latin  American  Parliament 
Is  already  becoming  a  reality.  It  could  be 
an  efficient  means  of  giving  integration  the 
broad  base  of  popular  support  that  is  so 
essential  for  Its  vigorous  advance. 

The  common  market  that  will  take  shape 
as  integration  policy  proceeds  does  not  Imply 
that  a  country  should  neglect  its  own  de- 
velopment efforts.  These  efforts  remain  the 
prerogative  of  each  country,  and  to  direct 
them  properly  will  be  Its  individual  respon- 
sibility. Nevertheless,  the  common  market 
will  provide  a  favorable  environment  for  na- 


tional development  efforts  to  be  made  with 
the  maximum  use  of  our  productive  re- 
sources, thanks  to  the  direct  or  indirect 
effects  of  reciprocal  trade  and  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries within  the  system,  always  provided  that 
Imports  from  the  others  grow  at  the  same 
time. 

Hence  there  Is  no  incompatibility  between 
the  common  market  and  national  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  common  market 
is  one  of  the  means — and  certainly  a  very 
powerful  one — of  carrying  out  a  design  that 
is  shared  by  us  all;  namely,  the  achievement 
of  vigorous  national  development.  It  Is  a 
common  design  In  that  the  national  aspect 
harmoniously  expands  to  cover  the  entire 
range  of  our  countries.  If  our  history  and 
our  feeling  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves 
to  demonstrate  this,  there  are  Inescapable 
events  creating  a  growing  sense  of  com- 
munity, of  a  genuine  Latin  American  com- 
munity, which.  In  addition  to  Its  vital  In- 
trinsic Importance,  will  enable  us  to  guide 
our  relations  with  the  other  developing 
countries  and  the  great  Industrial  centers 
along  the  proper  lines. 

Industrialization,  exports  and  the  common 
market 
Even  when  conceived  in  Its  broadest  terms. 
Integration  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  vast 
effort  to  reform  and  modernize  methods  of 
production  and  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
This  must  be  done  In  the  face  of  the  serious 
and  growing  social  tensions  In  our  countries, 
tensions  which  largely  derive  from  the  lack 
of  Internal  Integration,  from  rapid  demo- 
graphic growth,  from  the  progressively  more 
conspicuous  and  disturbing  presence.  In  our 
countrysides  and  towns,  of  swarms  of  people 
in  occasional  employment  with  precarious 
incomes  who  are  denied  the  opportunities 
for  a  progressively  better  life  that  are  offered 
by  modern  technology.  These  problems  tend 
to  become  worse  before  they  are  solved  and 
offer  clear  proof  of  the  present  Inadequate 
dynamism  of  the  Latin  American  economy  to 
absorb,  at  rising  Income  levels,  the  steadily 
increasing  human  potential. 

It  Is  Imperative  to  Incorporate  this  Im- 
pressive potential  Into  economic  activities  of 
higher  productivity.  Within  this  process.  In- 
dustry must  play  a  role  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, together  with  services  that  grow 
with  general  economic  development,  because, 
the  more  technology  penetrates  into  the 
backward  agricultural  sector  and  the  out- 
dated marketing  of  Its  products,  and  the 
more  that  primitive  forms  of  production  dis- 
appear, the  greater  must  be  the  the  part 
played  by  modern  Industry — and  services — 
In  absorbing  the  surplus  manpower  which  Is 
no  longer  necessary  In  those  activities  where 
technology  Is  making  Inroads. 

All  of  this  requires  considerable  capital, 
which  stands  In  clear  contrast  to  the  scarcity 
of  available  resources.  And  here  we  really 
touch  on  the  core  of  our  problem,  because  we 
are  wasting  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
which.  If  properly  employed,  would  enable 
growth  to  be  expedited  and  thereby  greatly 
Increase  the  volume  of  goods  available  for 
Latin  American  consumption  and  Investment. 
We  are  producing  much  less  than  we  are 
capable  of,  because  of  the  present  frag- 
mentation of  what  should  be  a  large  market. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  large  market,  the 
great  economic  base,  Is  Indispensable  if  pro- 
duction Is  to  be  efficient  and  low  cost,  even 
In  the  most  densely  populated  cotmtrles  of 
Latin  America.  This  need  is  evident  both  for 
reasons  deriving  from  productive  technology 
and  for  other  reasons  connected  with  the 
process  of  competition. 

Modern  technology  requires  large-scale 
plant;  It  requires  a  division  of  labor,  and 
a  specialization  that  often  is  not  feasible 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  national  markets. 
Latin  American  Indvistrlallzatlon  is  far  from 
having  met  this  requirement.    Within  each 
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country  all  kinds  of  Indiistrles  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  established  regardless 
of  their  economic  viability.  Moreover,  Lf 
we  continue  Industrializing  In  watertight 
compartments,  this  evil  will  tend  to  grow 
worse  instead  of  being  remedied.  But,  since 
It  Is  not  possible  to  interrupt  the  establish- 
ment of  new  plants  while  awaiting  a  new  In- 
tegration policy  that  Is  slow  In  taking  shape, 
the  need  to  formulate  such  a  policy  becomes 
progressively  more  urgent. 

To  understand  the  Importance  of  these 
considerations.  It  Is  sufficient  to  cite  some  fig- 
ures which  Indicate  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  problem  In  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry. 
J  If  a  rational  Integration  program  were  to 
be  brought  Into  existence.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that,  of  the  probable  increase  in 
output  of  some  15  million  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  by  1975.  savings  of  some  $3,700  million 
could  be  made  as  regards  the  investments 
required  If  each  producing  country  con- 
tinued making,  by  Itself,  all  the  Items  for 
Us  own  consumption.  This  would  represent 
an  annual  saving  In  direct  production  costs 
of  more  than  MOO  million  by  1975.  I.e..  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  steel  coet 
by  that  date." 

The  considerations  regarding  competition 
are  also  very  important  because  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  private  enterprise  system.  In 
our  countries,  the  scale  of  competition  Is 
visually  small  or  nonexistent  owing  to  the 
high  barrier  of  tariffs  and  restrictions  behind 
which  Industrialization  has  developed. 

This  situation  conspires  against  technical 
progress  and  greater  productivity.  And 
even  In  those  plants  that  could  attain  an 
adequate  scale,  especially  in  the  larger  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  the  small  extent  of 
competition — or  the  lack  of  It — frequently 
leads  to  Inadequate  utilization  of  capital 
and  other  productive  resources.  Moreover, 
the  establishment  of  new  plants,  added  to 
those  already  producing  the  same  Items,  does 
not  usually  stimulate  competition  but  fre- 
quently leads  to  tacit  or  explicit  under- 
standings that,  far  from  lowering  costs  and 
prices,   often   raises   them   arbitrarily. 

Close  communication  between  markets  In 
a  single  economic  area  Is  essential  for  Indus- 
try to  feel  Itself  continuously  spurred  on  by 
competition  among  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  eco- 
nomic viability,  this  process  will  have  two 
main  effects.  Firstly.  It  will  lead  to  sec- 
toral complementarity  or  Integration  agree- 
ments, especially  In  the  major  Import-sub- 
stitution industries.  To  a  large  extent, 
products  that  are  now  Imported  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  be  replaced  by 
others  of  Latin  American  origin  In  Intra- 
reglonal  trade.  Secondly,  competition  will 
give  a  powerful  Impetus  to  the  moderniza- 
tion and  readjustment  of  existing  Industries. 

Of  course,  the  great  differences  In  produc- 
tivity between  our  countries  and  the  tech- 
nically more  advanced  Industrial  centers 
make  It  necessary  to  continue  protecting  our 
Industries.  Nevertheless.  It  will  be  necessary 
gradually  to  reduce  this  protection,  as  pro- 
ductivity Increases  and  as  the  persistent 
tendency  to  external  disequilibrium  prevail- 
ing In  Latin  America  Is  gradually  corrected. 
But.  are  there  any  reasons  for  not  promoting 
active  competition  among  our  countries 
through  tariff  reductions  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions? 

The  reduction  of  Industrial  costs,  obtained 
through  complementarity  and  Integration 
agreements  and  by  the  effects  of  reciprocal 
competition,  would  further  the  other  ob- 
jective that  must  be  achieved  at  the  in- 
ternational level,  in  order  to  help,  together 
with  import  substitution,  to  correct  the 
phenomenon  of  disequilibrium  Just  men- 
tioned.    This  objective  is  an  Increase  In  our 


1  Estimates  based  on  studies  by  the  secre- 
tariats of  ECLA,  IDB,  and  the  Latin  American 
Institute  of  Economic  and  Social  Planning. 


Industrial  exports  to  the  major  centers. 
Even  If  we  can  achieve  rational  Import  sub- 
stitution— and  It  Is  not  rational  today — we 
shall  still  have  to  continue  Importing  a 
growing  quantity  of  goods,  particularly  all 
those  that  cannot  be  produced  economi- 
cally within  the  common  market.  Our  Im- 
ports, especially  of  capital  goods,  of  Inter- 
mediate products,  and  of  new  consumer 
Items,  will  have  to  go  on  growing  Intensively 
even  though  there  will  be  continuous 
changes  In  their  composition. 

We  can  only  obtain  these  Industrial  goods 
la  adequate  quantities  If  we  export  other 
goods,  also  of  Industrial  origin,  to  the  major 
centers.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  rely  upon 
primary  commodities,  since  exports  of  them 
generally  tend  to  grow  slowly  whereas  the 
demand  for  Industrlad  Imports  tends  to  de- 
velop at  a  relatively  f£ister  pace. 

But  how  are  we  to  Increase  our  exports  of 
manufactures  on  a  large  scale  If  our  costs 
continue  to  be  high?  At  the  above- 
mentioned  Geneva  Conference,  we  strongly 
xirged  the  major  centers  to  change  their  trade 
policy  toward  the  developing  countries  and 
we  asked  them  to  grant  tariff  preferences  for 
our  manufactured  goods.  Nevertheless  this 
by  Itself  will  not  be  sufficient  for  our  In- 
dustrial exports  to  expand  to  the  extent  re- 
quired. Inevitably  we  must  cut  our  produc- 
tion costs  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these 
preferences  and  be  capable  of  existing  with- 
out them  when  the  period  for  which  they 
have  been  granted  has  expired.  This  brings 
us  to  another  of  the  decisive  reasons  for 
creating  a  common  market. 

Imports  of  certain  manufactures  from  de- 
veloping countries  will  certainly  require  ad- 
justments In  the  Industrial  structure  of  the 
major  centers. 

Similarly,  as  a  result  of  reciprocal  competi- 
tion, adjustments  will  be  required  In  Latin 
America,  together  with  the  safeguards  later 
mentioned  In  this  document.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make  these  adjustments  to  ex- 
pedite growth,  how  can  we  expect  the  major 
Industrial  centers  to  agree  to  do  so?  Will 
we  have  the  authority  to  Impress  upon  them 
the  need  to  transform  the  traditional  struc- 
ture if  we  do  not  show  our  decision  to  do 
likewise  In  the  reciprocal  trade  between  our 
own  countries? 

II.  I^m:cRA■^ON  polict 
As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  this 
document  conceives  the  general  policy  of 
Latin  America  Integration  to  be  a  series  of 
measures  covering  commercial  policy, 
regional  Investments,  monetary  and  pay- 
ments policy,  and  certain  basic  principles 
required  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
common  market.  Each  of  these  aspects  will 
be  dealt  with  separately  In  the  following 
pages. 

Trade  policy 
It  was  already  stated  that  the  Montevideo 
Treaty  has  put  a  very  Important  trade  policy 
Instrument  In  the  hands  of  the  signatory 
governments.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ex- 
amine the  best  way  of  using  that  Instru- 
ment for  the  gradual  attainment  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  without  a  frank  and  e.\pllclt 
recognition  of  the  significance  of  everything 
that  has  been  accomplished  at  Montevideo 
during  the  nearly  4  years  of  the  treaty's  ex- 
istence. 

A  common  list  of  products  has  been  agreed 
upon  with  a  firm  commitment  to  eliminate 
completely,  by  1973.  the  customs  duties  and 
other  restrictions  on  zonal  trade  in  these 
products.  That  common  list  Is  subsequently 
to  be  gradually  enlarged  every  3  years.  In 
addition,  the  annual  negotiations  have  re- 
sulted In  the  Inclusion  In  the  national  lists 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  products  for 
which  lower  duties  of  differing  degrees  have 
been  established.  All  this  has  created  favor- 
able conditions  for  encouraging  Industrial 
Investments  In  the  next  few  years.  And 
reciprocal  trade  has  grown  by  38  percent  In 


the  3-year  interval  between  1959-61  and 
1962-63.  even  though  the  $950  million  re- 
corded In  1963  still  represents  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  trade  of  the  LAFTA 
countries. 

At  the  technical  level,  very  useful  work 
has  been  carried  out.  such  as  the  adoption 
of  basic  criteria  and  the  clarification  of 
various  problems  regarding  the  definition  of 
the  origin  of  goods  and  others  connected  with 
customs  technique,  and  progress  is  being 
made  with  the  standard  customs  nomencla- 
ture, without  which  progress  toward  a  com- 
mon external  tariff  vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  Impossible. 

Within  LAFTA  a  group  of  technical  ad- 
visers has  been  established,  and  private  en- 
terprise has  been  encouraged  to  establish 
representative  bodies  to  collaborate  In  carry- 
ing out  the  treaty.  Moreover — and  this  is 
particularly  Important  for  the  future — a 
capable  and  efficient  Secretariat  has  been 
formed  with  a  strong  sense  of  Its  respon- 
slbUlties. 

Some  very  commendable  results  have 
therefore  been  achieved.  But  if  these  are 
evaluated  In  terms  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  common  market,  as  previously  defined, 
the  enormous  field  of  action  still  to  be  cov- 
ered can  be  clearly  seen. 

The  Montevideo  Treaty  constitutes  an  Im- 
portatnt  step  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  Latin  American  common  market,  and 
member  governments  have  declared  their  in- 
tention of  doing  their  iitmost  to  create 
favorable  conditions  for  attaining  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  immediate  objectives  and  the 
commitments  assumed  have  so  far  been  pri- 
marily those  required  In  order  to  create  the 
preferential  Instrument  to  which  reference 
was  previously  made,  within  the  juridical 
context  of  a  free-trade  area,  by  mecuis  of  se- 
lective negotiations  on  a  commodlty-by-com- 
modlty  basis. 

This  cumbersome  procedure  of  miniature 
negotiations  Is  showing  Itself  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  bringing  about  a  substantial  liberali- 
zation or  an  Important  expansion  of  trade. 
As  the  stage  of  easy  concessions  comes  to  an 
end,  it  has  become  Increasingly  more  difficult 
to  Include  new  products  In  the  lists.  More- 
over, In  each  negotiation  vested  Interests  ex- 
ert pressure  on  governments  to  exclude 
products  that  coxild  be  exp>06ed  to  competi- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  area.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  selective  procedure  limits  tariff  re- 
ductions to  a  specific  number  of  Items  and 
makes  It  almost  Impossible  to  achieve  the 
general  liberalization  of  reciprocal  trade. 
This  Is  even  more  Important  If  account  Is 
taken  of  the  high  barrier  of  tariffs  and  re- 
strictions on  the  area's  trade.  The  tariff 
barrier  is  largely  a  result  of  the  improvisation 
to  which  our  countries  have  frequently  been 
forced  to  resort  in  trade  policy  under  critical 
pressure  from  outside.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  tariff  level  of  the  LAFTA  coun- 
tries exceeds  100  percent,  and  duties  of  200 
and  300  percent  ase  frequent. 

Perhaps  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  choose  any  procedure  other  than  these 
commodlty-by-commodlty  negotiations  dur- 
ing the  initial  stages  of  the  treaty.  Still,  it 
was  foreseeable,  from  the  experience  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  that  the  pro- 
cedure would  be  Inhibited  by  fear  of  the 
dislocations  which  might  transpire  when  the 
market  was  gradually  opened  up  to  competi- 
tion from  other  countries  of  the  system.  It 
might  have  been  seen.  In  the  light  of  the 
European  experience,  that  this  fear  was 
without  foundation,  but  nonetheless  It  has 
been  Impeding  the  advance  toward  the  re- 
duction and  elimination  of  tariffs. 

Today  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  such 
a  system  of  negotiations  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  another.  In  which  reductions  take 
place  automatically.  Within  LAFTA  Itself, 
the  secretariat  has  been  studying  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  that  purpose. 
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In  order  to  strengthen  the  Integration 
process,  it  is  essential  to  determine  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  point  to  be  reached  within 
a  given  period  of  time.  Accordingly,  It  Is 
considered  necessary  for  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  assume  four  closely  Interrelated 
commitments  to  be  fulfilled  within  a  period 
of  10  years:  Firstly,  to  establish  quantitative 
targets  for  the  desired  maximum  level  of 
customs  duties — including  restrictions  of 
equivalent  effect — to  be  attained  and  to  adopt 
a  gradual  and  automatic  mechanism  for  the 
application  of  such  a  system;  secondly,  to 
eliminate  gradually  the  application  of 
quantitative  and  other  nontarlff  restrictions 
on  Intrareglonal  trade;  thirdly,  to  establish 
a  common  tariff  vts-a-vis  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and,  fourthly,  to  establish  a  system 
of  reciprocal  preferences  for  member  coun- 
tries to  enjoy  in  their  Intrareglonal  trade 
pending  the  establishment  of  the  definitive 
preferences  In  the  common  tariff. 

As  to  the  first  commitment.  It  Is  proposed 
that.'  at  the  end  of  the  specified  period,  par- 
ticipating countries  should  not  be  able  to  levy 
customs  duties  In  their  Intrareglonal  trade 
exceeding  20  percent  of  the  cost,  Insurance, 
and  freight  value  of  each  product,  with  the 
exceptions  that  are  explained  later,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  relatively  less  de- 
veloped    countries.      For     obvious    reasons, 
those  reductions  should  not  be  left  until  the 
end  of  the  period,  but  should  be  Introduced 
annually.     Once  this  Idea  Is  accepted,  the 
technicians  should  present  appropriate  for- 
mulas for  bringing  this  quantitative  target 
into  effect  within  the  established  tlme-Umlt. 
Application  of  this  gradual  and  automatic 
process  would  mean  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  period  concerned.  I.e.,  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  all  customs  duties  not  now 
exceeding  100  percent  would  be  reduced  to 
levels  equal  to  or  lower  than  50  percent,  which 
is  considered  a  reasonable  minimum  target 
for  the  first  part  of  the  period  mentioned. 
The  case  of  customs  duties  now  higher  than 
100  percent  Is  different,  and  It  would  there- 
fore be  advisable  to  Intensify  their  reduction 
in  such  a  way  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of    the    period,    none    of    them    exceeds    50 
percent. 

In  this  way  the  differences  In  customs 
duties  that  now  exist  between  countries  and 
even  within  the  same  country  for  various 
products  would  be  gradually  eliminated  until 
the  target  is  reached;  this  is  an  indispensable 
requirement  if  a  common  market  Is  to  be  at- 
tained. It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
proposed  system  does  not  exclude  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  those  commodlty-by- 
commodlty  negotiations  that  help  to  accel- 
erate the  tariff  reduction  process. 

Furthermore,  establishment  of  the  common 
market  implies  the  total  elimination  of  cus- 
toms duties,  and  not  merely  a  quantitative 
target  for  reduction.  It  would  not.  however, 
be  advisable  to  try  to  do  this  immediately. 
This  should  rather  be  left  for  the  final  stage, 
when  decisions  should  be  taken  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  gained  during  the  Initial 
stage  when  a  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs 
would  be  obtained. 

Clearly  It  will  be  necessary  to  anticipate 
the  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  fulfilling 
these  commitments.  For  this  purpose,  as 
is  explained  later,  the  system  would  also  In- 
clude adequate  safeguard  clauses  that  would 
make  It  possible  effectively  to  deal  with  such 
situations  or  possibly  to  correct  any  trade 
dlsequlUbrla  that  might  arise.  Moreover, 
countries  could  Introduce  Internal  taxes  af- 
fecting national  production  and  Imports 
alike  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  consump- 
tion of  certain  items,  especially  luxvu-les. 

As  for  the  second  commitment,  quantita- 
tive and  other  nontarlff  restrictions  on  In- 
tra-reglonal  trade — other  than  safeguard 
clauses — should  also  be  gradually  and  auto- 
matically eliminated  within  the  same  period 
In  accordance  with  formulas  proposed  by 
the  technicians.    These  formulas  should  en- 


able the  above-mentioned  restrictions  to  be 
converted  into  customs  duties  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  other  commitments  pro- 
posed in  this  section. 

As  regards  the  third  commitment,  a  com- 
mon external  tariff,  which  is  an  essential 
element  for  the  creation  of  a  common  mar- 
ket, should  be  gradually  worked  out.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  greatest  efforts  should  be  made 
both  to  attain  uniform  tariffs  as  soon  as 
possible  for  raw  materials  and  Intermediate 
products,  in  order  not  to  dislocate  competi- 
tion among  countries  of  the  system,  and  to 
establish  common  external  tariffs  in  the  sec- 
toral complementarity  or  Industrial  Integra- 
tion agreements.  In  order  to  obtain  a  reason- 
able degree  of  protection  against  external 
competition. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  commitment, 
until  the  common  external  tariff  is  achieved, 
a  system  of  preferences  should  be  intro- 
duced for  products  of  member  countries  when 
the  preferences  resulting  from  the  process 
of  tariff  reduction  are  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  principle  of  reciprocity. 


Regional  investment  policy 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
efficient  manipulation  of  the  trade  policy  In- 
struments described  above  Is  enough  to  put 
the  Integration  policy  suggested  here  into 
effect.  The  play  of  economic  forces  alone, 
stimulated  by  tariff  reductions,  would  not 
by  Itself  lead  to  this  result.  It  would  be  im- 
perative to  exercise  some  control  over  those 
forces.  In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  of 
that  policy. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  duties  and  restrictions,  of  cre- 
ating preferences,  of  foreslghtedly  introduc- 
ing safeguard  measures  to  ward  off  or  remedy 
dislocations,  or  of  having  corrective  expedi- 
ents available.  It  Is  much  more  than  that. 
Integration  also  requires  constructive  action. 
Trade  policy  measures  could  not  be  a  substi- 
tute for  It;  their  function  Is  solely  to  estab- 
lish an  adequate  framework  In  which  inte- 
gration can  be  attained. 

This  constructive  action  should  be  trans- 
lated primarily  into  a  stimulating  common 
market  Investment  policy.  Within  the  broad 
context  of  development,  this  policy  must  in- 
clude. In  particular,  a  series  of  activities  re- 
lating to  integration — first  and  foremost,  the 
large  import-substitution  industries  which, 
in  addition  to  their  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment process,  must  help  to  overcome 
the  external  imbalance  which  is  a  feature 
of  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  which  will  soon  appear  in  the 
others  if  current  external  trade  trends 
continue. 

As  is  well  known,  the  import  substitution 
process  Is  entering  a  new  stage.  Easy  sub- 
stitutions are  wholly  or  nearly  exhausted 
In  the  more  advanced  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  technically  complex  Industries  are 
beginning  to  be  set  up  requiring  large  Invest- 
ments and  a  sizable  market.  None  of  our 
countries,  no  matter  how  large  or  vigorous, 
could  begin  or  continue  this  stage  of  indus- 
trialization on  its  own  in  economically  viable 
conditions. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  plan  the  devel- 
opment of  these  industries  on  a  regional 
scale.  This  planning  refers  principally  to 
iron  and  steel,  some  nonferrous  metals,  some 
groups  of  heavy  chemical  and  petrochemical 
indtistries.  including  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  the  manufacture  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, ships,  and  heavy  industrial  equip- 
ment. This  Involves  a  limited  number  of 
Industries  which.  In  addition  to  being 
import-substitution  Industries,  cover  fields 
of  vital  importance  for  strengthening  the 
economic  structure  and  accelerating  the  pace 
of  our  countries*  development.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely In  such  fields  that  economies  of  scale, 
the  advantages  of  suitable  siting,  the  utili- 
zation of  productive  capacity  and  better 
operational  efficiency  will  be  most  strikingly 
achieved.    One  of  the  paradoxical  situations 


existing  side  by  side  with  the  Treaty  of  Mon- 
tevideo has  been  that  some  of  these  Indus- 
tries have  been  established  or  expanded  In 
various  countries  without  regard  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  an  integration  policy. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  govern- 
ments to  decide  now  to  conclude  these  sec- 
toral agreements  in  such  industries  so  that  a 
start  can  be  made  without  delay  on  the 
studies  needed  for  carrying  out  the  rele- 
vant negotiations. 

One  result  of  the  investment  policy  in  all 
these  Industries  might  be  the  conclusion  of 
a  series  of  sectoral  agreements  within  the 
next  few  years.  Although  these  agreements 
are  provided  for  In  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo, 
very  few  of  them  have  so  far  been  concluded, 
and  those  that  exist  do  not  relate  to  the 
Industries  that  are  of  basic  Importance.  One 
circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to 
this  situation  Is  the  view  originally  taken 
that  these  agreements  should  conform  to  the 
most-favored-natlon  clause.  This  has  just 
been  corrected  by  a  decision  of  LAFTA  which 
provides  that  tariff  reductions  negotiated  un- 
der an  agreement  will  not  automatically  ex- 
tend to  the  countries  not  party  to  the  agree- 
ment in  the  absence  of  the  compensatory 
measures  stipulated. 

As  a  general  rule,  complementary  agree- 
ments would  have  to  start  from  a  more  rapid 
and  radical  reduction  in  customs  duties  than 
would  result  from  the  gradual  and  automatic 
lowering  of  tariffs.  In  most  cases,  it  might 
be  possible  for  tariffs  to  be  completely  elim- 
inated even  before  the  end  of  the  Initial 
period  of  10  years.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  Import  quotas  be- 
ing established  for  limited  periods  so  that 
the  Industries  of  some  countries  might  be 
able  to  maintain  a  certain  volume  of  pro- 
duction until  such  time  as  they  became  com- 
petitive with  the  common  market. 

In  order  to  prevent  combinations  which, 
in  the  execution  of  the  agreements,  would 
restrict  competition.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  for  a  gradual  and  reasonable  re- 
duction of  tariffs  vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  soon  as  the  Latin  American  Indus- 
tries had  been  strengthened. 

These  sectoral  agreements  should  be  based 
on  development  plans  for  the  various  Indus- 
tries. Each  plan  should  set  out  the  produc- 
tion targets  which  would  enable  demand  to 
be  met  and  some  or  all  of  the  relevant  Im- 
ports to  be  replaced.  In  addition,  the  neces- 
sary financing  would  have  to  be  provided, 
and  the  broad  lines  of  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  would  have  to  be  determined,  espe- 
cially to  forestall  any  substantial  difficulties 
which  might  arise  from  competition. 

Prom  another  point  of  view,  such  agree- 
ments should  not  be  exclusive  or  Impede  any 
other  action  that  might  be  effective  in  the 
areas  covered  by  the  agreements.  The  scope 
of  the  agreements  should,  In  this  regard,  be 
limited  to  providing  Incentives — particu- 
larly fiscal,  technical,  and  financial  Incen- 
tives— that  would  direct  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  alms  of  each 
plan  but  would  not  discourage  new  forms  of 
action  not  benefiting  from  such  Incentives. 

Apart  from  the  sectoral  agreements,  the 
regional  Investment  policy  should  concen- 
trate on  the  countries  that  are  relatively  less 
developed  and  on  any  country  In  which  the 
process  of  Integration  might  give  rise  to  sub- 
stantial difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  must  be  recognized 
that  In  other  branches  of  the  constuner  or 
capital  goods  Industries,  too,  the  progressive 
integration  of  markets  may  require  special 
measures  as  regards  promotional  activities, 
reorganization  and  both  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  which  would  differ  in 
detfree  and  kind  according  to  the  particular 
chTumstances  and  be  complementary  to  the 
action  taken  to  reduce  tariffs. 

Agrlculttire  presents  Its  own  very  special 
problems.  Generally  speaking,  agricultural 
production  has  not  expanded  fast  enough 
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to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  population  and 
Its  needs.  Latin  America  as  a  whole  con- 
tinues to  (Import  a  large  volume  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
whereas  its  exports  are  expanding  at  a  slow 
rate.  In»t>orts  currently  amount  to  $600 
million,  about  $200  million  of  which  is  rep- 
resented by  U.S.  agricultural  svirpluses. 

There  are  thus  three  objectives  to  be 
achieved:  an  increase  in  production  to  im- 
prove the  diet  of  the  people  and  supply  raw 
materials  for  industry;  a  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  imported  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  Internal  consumption;  and  the 
encouragement  of  agricultural  exports  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  eliminate  the  external 
bottleneck. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  this 
problem  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the  cor- 
rective action  of  a  trade  policy.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  complex  one  that  has  not  yet  been 
attacked  in  its  full  breadth  and  depth. 
What  possibilities  does  Latin  America  have 
of  achieving  these  objectives  if  it  takes 
energetic  action  to  Increase  productivity? 
In  what  form  and  to  what  extent  will  the 
various  countries  be  able  to  take  part  in 
this  action?  In  what  way  could  the  agri- 
cultural trade  balance  of  each  country  be 
modified  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mon Market?  How  far  would  it  be  possible 
to  adjust  whatever  imbalance  might  arise 
from  purely  agricultural  trade? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  lack  of  sys- 
tematic research  In  this  matter  makes  It 
impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  reply  to 
these  questions.  Nothing  more  can  be  done 
than  to  make  certain  very  general  state- 
ments of  principle  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  technicians.  One  paramount 
consideration  in  this  regard  Is  that  the  land 
of  each  country  and  the  factors  of  production 
related  to  the  land  must  be  employed  in  the 
most  economically  efficient  manner  possible 
and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
chronic  unemployment.  Insofar  as  these  fac- 
tors are  concerned,  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rected through  their  absorption  in  other 
sufficiently  productive  types  of  activity. 

Whot  Is  needed  for  the  achievement  of  all 
these  thinG;s  is  a  program  for  developing 
Latin  America's  production  and  agricultural 
trade,  a  program  in  which  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  price  policy.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  also  have  to  make  provision  for 
the  investment  necessary  to  put  it  Into 
effect. 

As  to  the  infrastructural  investment  of 
the  Common  Market,  special  attention  must 
be  given  to  investment  in  transport  and 
communications  and.  in  some  cases,  to  In- 
vestment in  power  production  and  distribu- 
tion. It  is  not  Intended  that  a  single  pro- 
gram should  embrace  the  entire  range  of 
investments  to  be  made  In  these  fields  by 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  system;  the 
aim  is  rather  to  coordinate  this  Investment 
and  to  concentrate  on  carrying  out  those 
measures  that  require  Joint  action. 

With  regard  to  air  transport,  the  frag- 
mentation and  lack  of  coordination  among 
the  large  number  of  Latin  American  airlines 
obviously  impairs  their  efficiency  and  ability 
to  compete  with  the  airlines  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries.  This  situation  will  become 
much  more  serious  than  it  is  now  when 
supersonic  aircraft  come  Into  use  In  the 
near  future. 

Joint  action  Is  also  needed  in  the  matter 
of  shipping,  which  Is  affected  by  numerous 
complex  problems  ranging  from  the  partici- 
pation of  Latin  American  fleets  In  traffic  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  area  to  the  possible 
organizing  of  multinational  shipping  com- 
panies and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
port  regime. 

Existing  communications  are  generally 
poor  and  Inefficient,  and  the  need  for  im- 
proving, expanding  and  linking  the  various 
systems  Is  obvious.  The  technological  rev- 
olution  In   communications   resulting   from 


the  use  of  satellites  makes  It  even  more  Im- 
perative to  unite  efforts  that  would  other- 
wise continue  to  be  weak  and  ineffectual. 

Investment  policy  should  likewise  encour- 
age efforts  for  the  integration  of  frontiers 
so  as  gradually  to  eliminate  the  consequences 
of  an  artificial  division  In  regions  where 
development  calls  for  a  common  approach. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
should  channel  a  considerable  part  of  Its 
resources  Into  these  Investment  programs 
without  thereby  giving  any  less  attention  to 
the  financing  of  national  development.  As 
the  Integration  policy  gathers  momentum, 
however,  more  extensive  resources  will  have 
to  be  forthcoming,  either  from  additional 
contributions  made  to  the  Bank  for  this 
purpose,  or  from  funds  from  other  sources. 
The  ICAP  is  destined  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  coordinating  these  various  kinds  of  fi- 
nancing. 

Monetary  and  financial  policy 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  inflation 
prevailing  in  some  Latin  American  countries 
Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  integration,  besides 
disrupting  their  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

The  struggle  against  Inflation  Is  a  long  and 
difficult  one  and  the  policy  that  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  this  connection  should  be  pur- 
sued resolutely  and  persistently.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  wait  for  It  to  bring  about 
monetary  stability  before  putting  the  inte- 
gration policy  that  is  advocated  in  this  docu- 
ment into  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  are 
mentioned  later  In  this  document  for  dealing 
in  particular  with  the  exchange  discrepancies 
that  Inflation  usually  causes.  It  would  be 
very  useful  If  the  Latin  American  central 
banks  could  coordinate  their  efforts  In  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  monetary  policy  In 
the  context  of.  Integration  and,  more  par- 
ticularly. In  examining  the  phenomena  of 
temporary  or  permanent  disequilibrium  In 
intraregional  payments  and  In  trade  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Such  Joint  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  central 
banks  would  be  important  as  an  expression 
of  the  sense  of  collective  responsibility  in- 
herent in  the  policy  of  integration.  This 
same  attitude  should  prevail  in  discussions 
of  the  domestic  measures  of  one  country 
which  might  affect  other  countries  and  It 
should  also  strengthen  the  joint  support  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  In  the  relevant  International  or- 
ganizations with  a  view  to  solving  their 
balance-of-payments  problems. 

These  movements  toward  regional  unity 
will  be  of  undoubted  importance  in  the  ap- 
proach that  Latin  America  should  take  as 
regards  the  revision  of  the  world  monetary 
system  that  has  been  recently  begun.  The 
fact  that  we  and  other  developing  countries 
are  not  taking  part  in  the  study  of  problems 
of  International  liquidity  that  Is  being  made 
by  the  group  of  10  highly  industrialized 
countries  Is  further  evidence  of  the  urgent 
need  to  strengthen  our  capacity  for  inter- 
national negotiation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  reciprocal 
and  multilateral  payments  and  credits  is  a 
considerable  drawback  In  the  policy  of  reduc- 
ing tariffs  and  eliminating  trade  restrictions 
among  the  Latin  American  countries.  This 
effort,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  whole 
policy  of  Integration,  would  be  largely  frus- 
trated If  there  was  no  payments  union.  I.e., 
no  system  under  which  the  operations  of 
each  country  can  be  compensated  by  those 
of  the  other  member  countries  and  reciprocal 
credits  can  be  granted  to  cover  the  balances 
resulting  from  regional  trade.  It  Is  there- 
fore necessary  to  provide  for  the  periodical 
liquidation  In  convertible  currencies  of  the 
balances  which  exceed  the  limits  of  the  es- 
tablished  credits   and  for   the  adoption  of 


substantive  measures  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  the  continuing  disequilibriums. 

In  this  connection,  the  idea  that  has  been 
discussed  again  recently  of  forming  a  Joint 
reserve  fund  of  the  central  banks  should  be 
encouraged,  for  various  reasons,  one  being 
that  it  would  help  in  mobilizing  the  external 
resources  needed  for  the  proper  operation  of 
the  payments  union. 

A  general  compensatory  machinery,  de- 
signed to  simplify  payments  and  to  enable 
sizable  economies  to  be  made  in  currencies 
and  operational  costs,  would  not  preclude  the 
establishment  of  smaller  compensatory 
boards  of  groups  of  countries  that  have  close 
trade  relations. 

In  this  regional  plan  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  the  services  of  the  existing  com- 
mercial banks  and,  with  their  close  coopera- 
tion, to  promote  the  development  of  a  system 
of  short-term  commercial  loans  to  encourage 
Latin  American  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  need  to  establish  ma- 
chinery for  the  medium-term  financing  of 
exports  of  certain  types  of  goods,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  already 
taken  a  very  Important  step  in  organizing  a 
regional  system  for  the  financing  of  intra- 
regional exports  of  capital  goods.  This  sys- 
tem should  be  made  more  flexible  and  should 
be  supplemented  by  regional  machinery  for 
insurance  and  relnsxirance. 

III.    OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  SYSTEM 
OF   INTEGRATION 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  considered 
the  mcEisures  of  trade  policy.  Investment 
policy  and  monetary  policy  that  would  have 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment and  smooth  functioning  of  the 
common  market.  It  would,  however,  be  ad- 
visable also  to  establish  clear  criteria  for 
other  aspects  which.  If  disregarded,  might 
hamper  progress  toward  this  great  objective. 
To  this  end,  the  following  recommendations 
are  put  forward  concerning  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to 
the  relatively  less  developed  countries,  the 
measures  needed  to  deal  with  the  internal 
dislocations  that  might  arise  in  the  process 
of  liberalizing  trade,  and  measures  designed 
to  stimulate  Latin  American  private  enter- 
prise within  the  common  market. 

Tfie  principle  of  reciprocity 

Reciprocity  of  advantage  within  the  com- 
mon market  Is  an  essential  principle  for  Its 
smooth  functioning.  No  country  will  be  able 
to  go  on  deriving  greater  advantages  than 
it  grants  to  others. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  lay  down  specific  rules 
for  maintaining  this  type  of  balance.  In- 
formation on  the  additional  trade  which 
each  country  gains  as  a  result  of  the  reduc- 
tions and  eUminatlon  of  tariffs  and  restric- 
tions and  of  the  specific  integration  agree- 
ments will,  of  course,  be  an  important  factor 
In  assessing  those  advantages.  Each  specific 
case,  however,  will  have  to  be  examined  care- 
fully, for  the  disequilibrium  working  against 
one  country  will  not  always  be  due  to  the 
other  countries  not  having  granted  it  suf- 
ficient advantages.  It  might  also  have  Its 
source  In  the  actual  conduct  of  the  country 
In  question — its  exchange  system,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  lack  of  adequate  action  to  en- 
courage exports,  or  other  reasons.  If  that 
were  not  the  case,  however.  It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  all  to  ensure  that  it  ob- 
tained due  reciprocity.  Investment  policy  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  In  the  fulfillment 
of  this  collective  responsibility,  which  is  vital 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  common 
market,  but  in  order  to  ensure  reciprocity 
It  win  be  necessary  also  to  adjust  tariffs. 

In  this  sense,  the  countries  which  per- 
sistently gain  greater  advantages  from  the 
Common  Market  than  do  the  others  should 
speed  up  the  reduction  of  customs  duties 
and  elimination  of  restrictions.  Insofar  as 
the  Imbalance  is  not  due  to  the  attitude  or 
policy  of  the  less-favored  countries.    Those 


countries  will  also  have  to  offer  a  greater 
margin  of  preferences  In  order  to  promote 
their  imports  from  the  region  In  all  cases 
where  the  reduction  of  customs  duties  and 
the  preferences  already  granted  are  not 
sufficient. 

This  corrective  action  might  prove  neces- 
sary Irrespective  of  the  countries'  level  of 
development.  The  case  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  of  Latin  America,  however, 
would  have  to  be  given  preferential  atten- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  following 
general  criteria. 

The   relatively   less-developed    countries 

If  Integration  Is  to  succeed,  all  the  coun- 
tries must  have  in  actual  practice  equal 
opportunities  to  profit  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Common  Market.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  relatively  less-developed  countries 
require  preferential  attention  and  special 
treatment,  particularly  In  three  funda- 
mental aspects:  Trade  policy,  technical  and 
financial  assistance,  and  regional  Investment 
policy. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  trade  pol- 
icy, the  less-developed  countries  should  have 
longer  periods  in  which  to  reach  the  quan- 
titative goals  set  for  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  customs  duties  and  other 
trade  restrictions  and  to  establish  the  corre- 
sponding preferential  margins  for  intra- 
regional imports.  This  system  would  have 
to  be  applied  in  relation  to  the  actual  ex- 
pansion in  the  volume  that  these  countries 
manage  to  export  to  the  Common  Market, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  will  continue  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  they  have  contracted  only  inso- 
far as  they  go  on  gaining  specific  advantages 
from   the  Common  Market. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  incorporation 
of  the  less-developed  countries  in  the  re- 
gional Integration  process  will  require  a 
special  effort  of  technical  and  financial 
assistance.  As  far  as  technical  assistance 
Is  concerned,  the  international  organiza- 
tions, the  industrialized  countries,  and  the 
more  developed  countries  of  the  region  must 
coordinate  their  efforts  in  programs  with 
well-defined  objectives  that  will  enable  the 
respective  projects  to  be  prepared  in  good 
time.  Moreover,  for  the  financing  of  the 
necessary  investments,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  external  financial  assistance  on 
flexible  conditions  and  favorable  terms. 

The  regional  investment  programs  must 
also  give  preferential  attention  to  the  less 
developed  countries,  especially  In  connection 
with  power  supply  and  the  linking  of  those 
countries  with  the  rest  of  the  region,  with 
regard  both  to  means  of  transport  and  to 
communications  systems.  Similarly,  the  eco- 
nomic integration  programs  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries — as  in  the  case  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries — and  the  border 
programs  between  those  countries  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  relatively  more  devel- 
oped countries  must  be  given  special  im- 
petus. Lastly,  particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  less 
developed  countries  as  regional  competition 
becomes  stronger.  In  this  aspect,  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  in  order  to  Improve  or  adapt 
established  Industries  that  are  not  sufficient- 
ly efficient  is  of  special  Importance. 

Measures  of  protection  and  readjustment 

It  is  understandable  that  countries  should 
be  reluctant  to  enter  into  agreements  provid- 
ing for  substantial  reductions  in  tariffs  and 
other  trade  restrictions  until  they  have  a 
clear  picture  of  what  protective  measures 
they  will  be  entitled  to  take  if  their  Im- 
ports should  Involve  them  in  serious  and 
persistent  economic  difficulties.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  tech- 
nical and  financial  cooperation  Is  needed  for 
the  readjustment  of  any  activities  which 
may  be  affected.  While  this  process  of  re- 
adjustment is  going  on,  it  Is  essential  that 
member  countries  should  have  at  their  dis- 


posal defensive  measures  which  they  can 
take  In  cases  where  their  compliance  with 
the  agreements  entered  Into  jeopardizes  ac- 
tivities of  obvious  Importance  to  their  na- 
tional economy,  or  seriously  affects  their  bal- 
ance of  payments  or  level  of  employment. 
Such  measures  could  consist,  for  example.  In 
the  provisional  Imposition  of  Import  quotas 
or  tariff  rates  higher  than  those  agreed 
upon. 

These  measures  could  not  be  left  to  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  importing  countries; 
they  would  have  to  be  authorized  by  the 
competent  organs  of  the  common  market,  in- 
dicated above,  so  that  the  exporting  coun- 
tries would  have  some  guarantee  that  meas- 
ures of  this  kind  would  not  be  arbitrary,  or 
be  continued  beyond  the  reasonable  period 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  required  re- 
adjustment. 

In  this  connection,  the  disturbing  effects 
on  trade  resulting  from  inflation  give  rise 
to  justified  concern. 

Until  monetary  stability  Is  achieved 
throughout  the  region,  any  marked  dispari- 
ties between  Internal  price  levels  and  the 
external  value  of  currencies  will  have  to  be 
avoided.  Such  disparities,  whether  they 
take  the  form  of  monetary  overvaluation  or 
of  undervaluation,  affect  the  entire  process 
of  trade  and  the  entire  payments  system,  not 
only  our  intraregional  trade. 

Where  a  country's  currency  is  overvalued, 
the  harmful  effects  are  felt  by  the  country 
itself,  which  can  rectify  them  by  altering  its 
rate  of  exchange.  However,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  country  in  question  could  be  au- 
thorized to  take  certain  transitional  meas- 
ures to  correct  the  effects  of  the  overvalua- 
tion of  its  currency  on  its  trade  with  the 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

Where  a  country's  currency  is  undervalued, 
the  harmful  effects  are  felt  by  the  other 
countries  members  of  the  system.  Accord- 
ingly, these  countries  should  have  at  their 
disposal  measures  to  protect  their  Internal 
production  and  their  exports  until  the  ex- 
change discrepancy  is  rectified.  These  meas- 
ures, of  course,  would  have  to  be  expressly 
authorized  whenever  the  country  whose  cur- 
rency was  undervalued  failed  Itself  to  take 
measures  of  readjustment  or  compensation, 
as  would  be  highly  desirable. 

In  any  event,  the  governments  concerned 
win  have  to  avoid  or  correct  these  disparities 
until  such  time  as  success  has  been  achieved 
in  removing  their  causes,  whether  these  are 
to  be  found  In  infiatlon  or  In  any  other 
phenomenon. 

Difficulties  may  also  be  caused  by  the  vary- 
ing tariff  treatment  given  by  different  coun- 
tries to  imports  of  raw  materials  and  Inter- 
mediate products,  since  this  gives  rise  to  cost 
and  price  differences  which  Interfere  with 
normal  conditions  of  competition.  Until  a 
common  tariff — the  fundamental  solution  to 
this  problem — has  been  achieved,  authoriza- 
tion could  be  given  for  transitional  measures 
of  a  compensatory  character. 

The  problem  of  stimulating  Latin  ATnerican 
initiative 

The  signatories  to  this  document  share  a 
concern  which  is  extremely  widespread  In 
Latin  America :  that  In  the  most  complex  and 
Investment-attracting  sectors  of  the  common 
market — i.e.  in  basic  Industry — private  Initi- 
ative In  the  great  Industrial  centers  enjoys 
so  great  a  technical  and  financial  superiority 
that  it  may  well  acquire  a  predominant  posi- 
tion, to  the  decided  detriment  of  Latin 
America  entrepreneurs.  This  serious  prob- 
lem, while  not  the  sole  problem  of  the  com- 
mon market,  may  prove  an  obstacle  to  its 
progress. 

Accordingly,  solutions  must  be  sought 
which  will  effectively  dispel  this  concern. 
Two  types  of  solutions  may  be  conceived: 
the  formulation  of  a  statute  providing  a 
clear  and  uniform  definition  of  the  terms 
offered    by    Latin    American   countries   and 


the  Common  Market  to  extrareglonal  in- 
vestors; and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  pro- 
viding regional  entrepreneurs  with  solid 
technical  and  financial  support. 

Proposals  were  recently  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  system  to 
do  away  with  the  conflicts  of  interest  which 
face  foreign  investors.  In  refusing  to  sup- 
port these  proposals,  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  Implicitly  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  creating  a  system  of  their  own 
offering  practical  and  stable  safeguards, 
within  a  code  of  principles  rooted  In  an  en- 
tire tradition  of  independent  life. 

Foreign  capital  undoubtedly  has  an  Im- 
portant part  to  play  In  the  development  of 
our  economies,  particularly  when  It  operates 
In  association  with  local  entrepreneurs  In 
industries  which  are  so  technically  complex 
or  so  capital-intensive  that  access  to  them 
is  difficult  for  Latin  American  entrepreneurs 
alone  at  their  present  stage  of  development. 
Foreign  firms  generally  have  considerable 
exporting  experience,  and  this  experience.  In 
conjunction  with  the  efforts  of  our  own  en- 
trepreneurs, could  be  of  great  use  in  insur- 
ing better  exploitation  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Common  Market,  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  promoting  the  export  of  Indus- 
trial goods  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
are  already  a  number  of  highly  positive  ex- 
amples of  these  forms  of  association  In 
various   Latin  American  countries. 

If  the  Latin  American  entrepreneur  Is  to 
be  enabled  to  take  an  efficient  and  equitable 
part  In  this  type  of  association,  the  rules  for 
foreign  Investment  will  have  to  be  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  regional  market 
must  be  an  Instrument  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  our  entrepreneurs  and  confirm 
their  paramount  role  In  the  development  of 
Latin  America. 

Thus  foreign  Investment  must  be  brought 
Into  line  with  the  fundamental  objectives; 
that  is.  it  must  bring  with  It  modern  tech- 
niques of  production  and  It  must  serve  In- 
creasingly as  an  efficient  vehicle  for  the 
transfer  of  such  techniques  to  our  tech- 
nicians and  entrepreneurs  and  their  genuine 
incorporation  In  the  processes  of  business 
management. 

But  If  the  Latin  American  entrepreneur  is 
to  be  able  fully  to  fulfill  his  function,  this  Is 
not  enough;  he  must  also  be  given  solid 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  This  is 
a  resp>onslblllty  which  will  have  to  be  shared 
by  the  actual  countries  concerned  and  by 
the  international  organs  and  industrialized 
countries  which  are  participating  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  The  former 
will  have  to  organize  themselves  with  a  view 
to  mobilizing  their  own  technical  i>erson- 
nel — frequently  dispersed  among  a  variety  of 
secondary  activities — and  setting  up  credit 
Instruments  and  capital  markets  which  will 
be  of  help  in  the  preparation  of  projects  and 
will  contribute  to  financing  the  locai  costs  of 
the  resulting  investments. 

External  financial  assistance  is  a  funda- 
mental element  in  our  development  process. 
While  the  tremendous  progress  made  in  the 
last  decade  In  the  volume  and  quality  of  In- 
ternational financial  cooperation — particu- 
larly in  the  financing  of  public  Investment — 
must  be  recognized,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  create  credit  instruments  by  means 
of  which  similar  finance  can  be  rapidly 
channeled  into  the  private  sector.  This  is  a 
problem  demanding  urgent  attention,  for 
until  it  is  solved  the  very  high  proportion  of 
total  investment  in  Latin  America  repre- 
sented by  private  Investment  will  for  the 
most  part  go  to  financing  suppliers,  fre- 
quently In  respect  of  purchases  of  capital 
equipment  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
prices  and  on  amortization  and  interest 
terms  incompatible  with  the  capacity  to 
pay  of  the  lending  countries.  To  solve  this 
fundamental  problem,  concerted  and  tena- 
cious efforts  on  the  part  of  all  International 
financial  organs  and  the  active  coof>eratlon 
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of  the  competent  authorities  of  the  capital- 
exporting  countries  will  be  essential. 

IV.     THE     INSTmrnONAL     MACHINERY      OF     THE 
COMMON     MARKET 

In  order  to  pxirsue  systematic  Integration 
policy  culminating  In  the  establishment  of 
a  Latin  American  common  market,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  set  up  Institutional  machinery 
which  will  make  use  of  the  various  agencies 
and  facilities  already  in  operation  and  will 
thus  make  it  possible  to  coordinate  all  action 
taken  in  connection  with  the  objectives  and 
general  criteria  stated  above. 

Council  of  Ministers 
The  supreme  power  of  decision  should  vest 
In  a  Council  composed  of  a  Minister  of  State 
and  an  alternate  representing  each  member 
country.  The  Council  would  hold  regular 
meetings  at  least  twice  a  year  and  special 
meetings  when  circumstances  so  required. 
When  specialized  subjects  were  unde*  exami- 
nation, the  competent  Secretaries  of  State 
should  be  present.  Without  prejudice  to  the 
foregoing,  the  alternates  would  meet  more 
frequently  In  order  to  keep  one  another  In- 
formed and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  specialized  bodies  re- 
ferred to  below. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  right  to 
veto  the  Council's  decisions  should  be  re- 
stricted from  the  outset. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  for  the  Council 
to  have  the  help  of  advisory  committees 
composed  of  high-level  technical  officials 
from  the  member  countries,  and  that  of  a 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  workers,  entrepreneurs,  universities  and 
technical  and  professional  organizations. 
Executive  Board 
The  executive  authority  of  the  common 
market  would  vest  In  a  Board  composed  of  a 
Chairman  and  a  limited  number  of  mem- 
bers— preferably  four  and  In  any  case  no 
more  than  six — appointed  by  the  Council. 
The  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Board 
should  be  nationals  of  member  countries, 
would  be  eligible  for  reappointment  and 
should  be  selected  mainly  on  their  technical 
qualifications. 

The  members  of  the  Board  would  repre- 
sent, not  the  Governments  appointing  them 
in  the  Council,  but  the  community  Itself. 
They  would  accordingly  be  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive orders  or  Instructions  from  countries 
individually  and  would  be  required  to  exer- 
cise complete  Independence  of  Judgment  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Board  would 
be:  to  insure  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Integration  policy  were  attained  and  that  the 
general  criteria  of  that  policy,  including  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  and  the  necessary 
tariff-adjustment  and  preferential  measures, 
were  applied;  to  propose  to  the  Council 
measures  designed  to  accelerate  that  process; 
to  promote  the  negotiation  of  sectoral  com- 
plementarity agreements;  to  promote,  or  to 
have  carried  out  under  Its  direction,  the 
studies  required  for  the  application  of  the 
general  policy  of  integration:  to  decide  on 
the  application  of  safeguards  and  readjust- 
ments when  required:  to  act  as  a  court  of 
first  instance  in  disputes  on  interpretation; 
and  lastly,  to  coordinate  activities  relating  to 
commercial  and  investment  policy,  monetary 
and  payments  policy  and  foreign  trade  fi- 
nancing policy. 

In  addition,  the  Board  should  promote  or 
carry  out  studies  designed  to  coordinate  the 
action  of  the  Latin  American  countries  In 
negotiations  for  the  expansion  or  diversifica- 
tion of  exports,  should  protect  the  prices  of 
products  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  should  play  an  effective  part  In  devising 
other  measures  of  International  cooperation. 
Latin  American  Parliament 
The  establishment  of  a  Latin  American 
Parliament,  composed  of  representatives  of 


the  region's  Parliaments,  would  give  great 
Impetus  to  the  Integration  process.  At  the 
recent  meeting  at  Lima.  Latin  American  par- 
liamentarians gave  this  fundamental  deci- 
sion their  unanimous  support.  The  Latin 
American  Parliament  would  be  a  regional 
forum  In  which  the  major  currents  of  pub- 
lic opinion  would  converge  to  elucidate  the 
most  important  problems  of  Integration.  A 
climate  of  opinion  would  thus  be  created 
which  would  be  favorable  to  the  political 
decisions  needed  to  set  the  process  In  train 
and  to  maintain  steady  progress  toward 
regional  integration. 

Instrument  for  the  promotion  of  regional 
investment 
In  the  matter  of  regional  investment  pol- 
icy, the  Board  should  reach  agreement  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  on 
the  establishment  of  an  Instrument  which 
would  actively  promote  the  preparation  of 
studies  and  projects  In  connection  with  the 
regional  market,  taking  advantage  of  the 
work  already  being  done  In  this  direction  by 
various  organizations  and  drawing  upon  the 
experience  they  have  gained.  This  instru- 
ment should  form  part  of  the  IDB  system 
and  be  under  the  Joint  direction  of  repre- 
sentatives of  IDB  and  of  the  Board. 

Its  main  function  would  be  to  carry  out 
prelnvestment  studies  and  to  prepare  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  the  following  fields: 
basic  Industry;  border  programs;  regional  In- 
frastructural  Investment;  and  Investment  In 
relatively  less-developed  countries,  or  Invest- 
ment designed  to  correct  maladjustments. 

These  studies  and  projects  In  Its  posses- 
sion, the  Board  would  be  able  to  promote  the 
sectoral     complementarity     agreements     re- 
quired to  negotiate  the  financing  for  the  re- 
quired Investment.    It  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  choice  of  functions  for  this  body 
Implies  no  disregard  of  the  important  con- 
tribution currently  being  made  In  this  field 
by  organizations  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem and  by  international  agencies.    On  the 
contrary,   the   aim  should   be  to  encourage 
closer  collaboration  among  all  concerned,  so 
that  their  efforts  may  be  put  to  better  use. 
Conciliation  procedure 
Disputes  on  interpretation  may  arise  In  the 
course  of  the  Integration  process.     Problems 
not  solved  by  direct  negotiation  between  the 
parties  should  be  referred.  In  the  first  stage 
of  the  conciliation  procedure,  to  the  Board. 
If  no  agreement  were  to  be  reached,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  by  an  ad  hoc  concili- 
ation committee  acting  as  a  supreme  court: 
Its  members  would  be  drawn  by  lot  from  a 
list  of  persons  designated  for  the  purpose  by 
the  member  countries  beforehand.    This  ex- 
periment might  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  court  of  Justice. 

V.    FINAL  OBSERVATIONS 

These  are  the  proposals  which  are  being 
submitted  to  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ments for  their  consideration.  What  Is 
needed,  more  than  technical  studies.  Is  a 
definition  of  major  objectives  and  the  adop- 
tion of  political  decisions  at  the  highest  level. 
However,  once  these  decisions  are  taken  by 
governments,  there  will  have  to  be  technical 
discussions  on  the  best  means  of  translating 
them  Into  specific  agreements  and  commit- 
ments which  will  Insure  their  Implementa- 
tion, without  these  prior  political  decisions, 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  technicians  will 
unduly  prolong  their  deliberations  for  want 
of  a  complete  picture  of  the  alms  and  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved. 

These  proposals  call  for  a  vast  program  of 
work.  Our  countries  must  set  about  this 
program  without  delay,  however,  much  ef- 
fort this  may  require  of  them,  and  resolutely 
mark  out  the  path  of  Latin  American  In- 
tegration. It  would  be  useless  to  seek  an- 
other solution.  None  exists,  nor  will  one 
appear  with  the  passage  of  time;  Indeed, 
time  will  make  the  task  more  difficult. 


Integration  Is  not  something  that  can 
equally  well  be  done  or  left  undone.  It  Is 
of  fundamental  Importance  for  expediting 
Latin  America's  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, which  Is  so  gravely  threatened  by 
Internal  and  external  factors  which  must  be 
dealt  with  most  decisively. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that  the  solu- 
tions which  win  lead  us  to  that  goal  are  not 
simple  or  easy  ones.  Ever  since  the  great 
world  depression,  we  have  been  seeking  such 
simple  and  easy  solutions,  but  we  have  not 
found  them.  Nor  shall  we  find  them,  for  our 
Ills  do  not  respond  to  contingent  or  transi- 
tory factors.  They  are  basic  Ills,  and  they 
require  basic  remedies.  In  those  earlier 
times,  we  lacked  the  experience  to  undertake 
this  task  on  a  regional  scale.  To  fall  to  try 
now,  after  a  long  succession  of  frustrations, 
would  be  unpardonable. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  underestimate 
the  serious  obstacles  barring  the  way  to  these 
solutions.  A  multitude  of  Immediate  prob- 
lems urgently  demand  the  attention  of  our 
governments,  leaving  little  time  or  energy 
to  attack  their  fundamental  causes.  Tlius. 
we  are  caught  In  a  vicious  circle.  The  im- 
mediate problems  are  becoming  more  seri- 
ous and  more  acute  because  no  basic  de- 
cisions have  been  taken,  while  such  decisions 
are  not  being  taken  because  of  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  Immediate  problems. 

An  extraordinary  effort  is  required  in 
order  to  break  this  vicious  circle,  and  It  Is  an 
effort  which  can  no  longer  be  postponed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  action 
advocated  here — action  leading  to  a  common 
market — Is  fraught  with  dangers.  However, 
there  are  also  risks  In  Inaction,  and  they  are 
far  greater.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  run  the  risks  of  Inaction  in  a  Latin 
America  which  is  In  the  throes  of  such  pro- 
found social  upheaval. 

Moreover,  the  risks  of  action  should  not 
be  exaggerated.  There  is  no  risk  in  the  ad- 
vance toward  economic  Integration  which 
cannot  be  averted  or  overcome,  nor  is  there 
any  dislocation  which  cannot  be  corrected. 
Why  should  the  emphasis  be  placed  on  all 
these  things  rather  than  on  the  positive 
aspects  of  this  great  policy?  Will  it  not  offer 
our  countries  the  most  promising  oppor- 
tunities for  action?  Indeed,  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  national  market,  that 
action  lacks  broad  horizons.  Its  frontier 
must  be  extended  so  that  It  can  develop  as 
effectively  as  possible  until  It  reaches  the 
230  million  Inhabitants  of  Latin  America. 

We  must  also  extend  the  frontier  at  the 
higher  levels  of  Latin  American  educational 
and  technical  and  scientific  development  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  vast  Integration 
process. 

This  represents  a  tremendous  challenge. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  Latin  American  state.s- 
men.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  entrepreneurs  with 
a  spirit  of  determination  and  pioneering. 
And  It  is  also  a  challenge  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican workers,  to  technicians,  and  to  the  new 
generations  which  will  find  a  great  vital 
stimulus  In  the  eager  effort  to  create  a  Latin 
American  community. 

All  this  must  be  done  now,  without  delay 
and  with  broad  vision  and  constructive 
boldness.  For  a  great  deal  is  at  stake.  It  Is 
not  simply  a  question  of  markets  and  compe- 
tition. What  Is  threatened  In  Latin  America, 
given  the  Imperious  social  demands  of  de- 
velopment. Is  the  dynamic  effectiveness  of 
the  system  under  which  we  live  and  the  sur- 
vival of  our  own  values.  What  Is  at  stake 
Is  our  ability  to  step  up  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment In  order  to  achieve,  on  an  Impressive 
scale,  a  better  life  for  the  entire  community 
through  the  vast  potentialities  of  technology, 
within  the  broad  and  promising  framework 
of  an  integrated  Latin  America  which  is  con- 
scious of  Its  destiny  and  of  the  weight  it 
carries  In  the  modern  world. 

The  recommendations  appearing  In  this 
document  represent  the  unanimous  opinions 
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of  the  authors  and  are  their  own  and  exclu- 
sive responsibility.  They  wish  to  point  out 
that  they  had  the  cooperation  of  varloxis 
persons,  including  the  very  valuable  collabo- 
ration of  Mr.  Angel  Alberto  Sol&,  Executive 
Secretary  of  LAFTA. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  LARRY  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien,  special  assistant  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  is  de- 
scribed in  an  August  4  article  by  William 
S.  White,  as  having  performed  brilliant- 
ly both  in  making  President  Johnson's 
transition  to  tbe  White  House  a  success- 
ful one  and  in  guiding  the  administra- 
tion's program  through  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  add  my  praise  to 
these  kudos  for  Larry  O'Brien  and  for 
his  contribution  to  the  record  of  this 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn, which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Program — O'Brien's  Contribution 
(By  William  S.  White) 

There  are  two  Incredible  realities  about 
President  Johnson's  program  In  Congress, 
and  It  Is  a  close  question  as  to  which  Is  the 
more  Improbable. 

One  is  the  profound  and  unexampled  scope 
of  the  legislation  that  has  moved  so  sedate- 
ly and  surely  through  the  Senate  and  House. 
What  Congress  under  Mr.  Johnson's  spur  Is 
doing  In  all  fields  of  social  legislation  is  in 
depth  and  total  meaning  beyond  what  any 
Congress  has  ever  done  for  any  President 
in  any  like  period — not  excluding  Franklin 
D.   Roosevelt   at   the   top   of   his   power. 

The  other  unreal  reality  Is  that  all  this 
is  being  accomplished  with  so  quiet,  so  cas- 
ual, an  air  of  professional  competence  that 
the  country  Is  hardly  aware  of  the  Immense 
alterations  being  made  In  the  whole  fabric 
of  Its  collective  life. 

Five  enactments  of  historic  significance 
have  already  followed  one  another  In 
orderly  and  ordained  sequence,  as  steadily 
and  calmly  as  a  trained  squad  of  men  filing 
by  In  quickstep.  Four  of  these — aid  to  the 
Appalachian  region.  Federal  assistance  to 
education  In  a  fundamental  way.  medicare 
and  Negro  voting  rights — had  been  in  one 
way  or  another  sought  for  decades — for  two 
to  three  decades  in  some  Instances,  for  10 
decades  In  the  case  of  civil  rights. 

A  fifth,  the  measure  not  merely  to  broaden 
Government-aided  housing  but  also  to  pro- 
vide Government  rent  subsidies  to  tenants.  Is 
so  far  reaching  as  never  before  to  have  been 
proposed  at  all. 

In  any  Congress  one  had  known  In  the  past 
any  one  of  these  huge  bills  would  have  pro- 
voked a  struggle  to  shake  the  very  walls  of 
the  Capitol.  This  time,  each  one  has  gone 
forward  in  about  the  atmosphere  of  strife 
and  drama  a  postman  might  stir  in  making 
his  rounds  in  the  suburbs. 

Perhaps  history  will  have  to  determine  the 
ultimate  degree  of  wisdom  or  unwisdom  In 
these  unprecedented  congressional  actions. 
Some  onlookers.  Including  this  onlooker,  will 
not  wait  so  long.  They  cannot  down  grave 
anxieties  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have 
gone  so  far  so  quickly  In  some  of  these  many 
directions.    Anyhow,  we  have  gone  there. 

Sop  how  was  It  all  done?  Primarily,  of 
course.  It  was  done  by  an  occupant  of  the 
White  House  whose  skill  In  leading  and  prod- 
ding Congress  is  matchless  In  our  time.  But 
the  White  House  shelters  more  than  one 
man;  and  the  No.  2  man  In  this  performance 
Is  entitled  to  a  great  share  of  credit  or  blame. 


This  No.  2  man  is  Lawrence  O'Brien,  the 
President's  principal  agent  in  liaison  with 
Congress,  and  before  that,  a  member  of  what 
the  eggheads  around  President  Kennedy  were 
pleased  to  call,  with  a  certain  condescension, 
"Kennedy's  Irish  Mafia."  O'Brien,  who  loved 
Mr.  Kennedy  as  well  as  the  next  fellow,  also 
loved  the  causes  and  the  country  he  was  sup- 
posed to  represent.  So  those  causes  and  that 
country — and  President  Johnson,  too — he  has 
served  with  signal  loyalty  and  high  compe- 
tence. If  the  record  of  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Johnson  Congress  is  extraordinary — 
and  all  can  agree  on  that  much,  at  least — 
extraordinary  has  been  O'Brien's  contribu- 
bution  to  it. 

No  man  has  so  ably  embodied  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Kennedy  to  the  Johnson  era. 
And  no  man  has  done  his  full  duty  with  less 
cocktall-clrcult  posturing  and  self-promo- 
tion. The  reason  is  not  dreadfully  hard  to 
find.  O'Brien  is  a  true  professional;  he  is 
concerned  with  results  and  not  with  doc- 
trinal hair  splitting  and  ideological  hissing 
matches. 

And  so  nobody  has  had  to  draw  him  a  little 
map  of  the  trails  through  that  tough  terrain 
where  the  bureaucratic  Jungle  merges  with 
the  legislative  Jungle  up  on  Capitol  Hill. 


PAIR   TREATMENT  FOR   FARMERS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  primary  fears  of  the  proponents  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  was  that  State 
legislatures  reapportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  would 
not  support  or  protect  rural  interests.  I 
have  long  maintained  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  An  editorial  pub- 
lished on  August  4  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  supports  my  contention  that  legis- 
latm-es  reapportioned  on  a  population 
basis  can  and  do  deal  justly  with  the 
needs  of  the  rural  segments  of  the  elec- 
torate. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fair  to  Farmers,  Too 

One  of  the  bugaboos  voiced  against  reap- 
portionment was  that  It  was  going  to  damage 
the  farmers. 

As  the  U.S.  Senate  now  debates  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  aimed  at  scuttling  reappor- 
tionment, it  should  review  the  record  In 
those  legislatures  reapportioned  to  date. 

So  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  farmers  and 
rural  folk  have  not  been  hurt,  in  any  re- 
apportioned legislature. 

In  Michigan,  for  Instance,  high  officials  In 
the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  have  ad- 
mitted to  reporters  that  reapportionment 
has  not  harmed  them  and  that  the  fanner 
was  well  treated  In  the  first  session  of  their 
legislature  redlstrlcted  on  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  basis. 

Certainly  the  experience  in  the  reappor- 
tioned Oklahoma  Legislature  bears  this  out. 

The  1965  session,  for  example,  repealed  the 
sales  tax  on  fertilizer,  something  for  which 
farm  groups  in  Oklahoma  had  fought  in 
vain  for  years. 

The  point  Is  that  under  reapportionment 
all  will  be  treated  fairly,  the  farmer  quite  as 
much  as  his  city  cousin. 


AN  OBJECTIVE  JUDGMENT  ON  THE 
RAMPART  DAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
there  appeared  what  I  deemed  to  be  a 
somewhat  lurid  article  on  the  subject  of 


the  proposed  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  in 
Alaska.  It  was  written  by  Paul  Brooks, 
editor  of  Houghton-Mifflin,  and  was  en- 
titled "The  Plot  To  Drown  Alaska."  The 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  offered  to 
give  me  approximately  one-half  the 
space  given  to  Brooks'  article  for  re- 
ply, which  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
under  the  title  "The  Plot  To  Strangle 
Alaska,"  to  which  Mr.  Brooks  appended 
a  further  reply,  and  I,  in  turn,  wrote  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  requesting  that  my 
reply  to  Brooks'  reply  be  printed,  which 
I  hope  will  be  the  case  in  a  forthcoming 
issue.  Reprints  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  issue  of  July  21. 

Meanwhile,  an  objective  comment  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  debate  have  ap- 
peared as  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Teamster  for  July  9.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  judgment  on  the  dia- 
log on  the  subject  of  the  Rampart  Dam 
between  Mr.  Brooks  and  myself  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

One  Man's  Swamp,  Another  Man's  Shallow 
Water 

You  take  two  fluent  experts  with  similar 
interests  but  different  viewpoints  and  set 
them  to  writing  about  the  matter  closest  to 
their  hearts,  and  you  will  get  a  chance  to 
expand  your  world. 

Say  one  man  is  a  Senator  and  the  other  is 
the  editor  in  chief  of  Houghton-Mlfflln  Co. 
and  an  author.  Say  the  Senator  Is  a  for- 
mer editor  also,  and  unusually  independent 
as  a  writer  and  a  politician. 

You  have  then  two  men  who  should  be 
able  to  give  you  an  honest  and  instructive 
explanation  of  the  Issues  involved  In  a  cur- 
rent controversy.  No  matter  how  big  the 
problem,  these  men  should  be  able  to  reduce 
it  to  simple  terms  If  It  Is  something  within 
their  competency. 

finding  the  right 

Further,  they  should  be  able  to  separate 
feelings  from  facts,  and  give  their  audience 
the  information  straight,  so  each  man  can 
decide  for  himself  where  right  is.  And  when 
each  man  has  read  for  himself,  he  will  know 
definitely  that  one  side  has  It  over  the  other. 
There  will  be  no  taking  the  easy  course; 
readers  will  not  be  led  to  say  that  truth  is 
somewhere  in  the  middle  and  neither  is 
right.  That  reaction  comes  when  the  read- 
er is  a  coward  or  excessively  prudent,  or 
when  the  reader  has  lost  the  thread  of  the 
argument.  If  the  reader  has  given  his  full 
attention  to  the  writers,  he  should  be  able  to 
decide  definitely,  perhaps  with  some  reserva- 
tion, but,  nevertheless,  conclusively. 

This  is  true  even  If  the  controversy  Is  as 
big  as  Alaska,  for  size  isn't  the  deciding 
element. 

If  the  writers  are  Senator  Ernest  Grue- 
ning  and  Paul  Brooks,  a  person  should  be 
able  to  follow  the  course  of  their  exchange 
with  profit. 

With  that  conditional  premise,  we  set  out 
to  discover  the  most  Important  things  that 
these  two  men  know  about  the  proposal  to 
build  a  dam  at  Rampart  Canyon  on  the 
Yukon.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  made  it 
easy  to  discover  what  they  know  by  devot- 
ing 11  pages  to  their  arguments  for  and 
against  the  dam. 

qualified  to  judge 

After  reading  Brooks'  argument  against 
building  the  dam,  under  the  title  "The  Plot 
to  Drown  Alaska,"  and  Gruening's  counter 
argument,  with  a  title  identical  except  for 
"Strangle"  in  place  of  "Drown,"  we  can  say 
that  the  premise  holds  up.    Before  reading 
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the  exchange,  we  had  fio  opinion  on  the 
issue.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
perfect  Judge.  As  we  say  this,  we  admit  to 
one  predilection.  We  generally  favor  dams. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  favor  conservation, 
In  a  general  way.  If  nature  Isnt  hurting 
anyone,  then  leave  it  alone.  That's  the  at- 
titude we  take  into  disputes  coming  from 
proposals  to  blow  up.  divert,  cover,  or  dam 
something  that  has  been  here  longer  than 

man. 

Both  Gruening  and  Brooks  identify  them- 
selves as  conservationists.  But  Gruening  Is 
concerned  about  values  that  conservationists 
sometimes  ignore.  On  this  point,  Gruening 
wins  the  argument. 

Gruening  put  it  this  way: 

••Where  I  differ  with  some  of  my  fellow 
conservationists  Is  that  in  their  zeal  for 
the  preservation  of  every  feathered,  furred, 
or  scaled  creature,  they  sometimes  overlook 
the  requirements  of  people.  Man,  too,  re- 
quires a  habitat,  and  unless  It  has  an  econ- 
omy that  will  enable  him  to  subsist.  It  Is 
not  a  viable  one.  Let  me  amplify  by  saying, 
by  way  of  example,  that  we  should  not  pre- 
serve moose  (or  any  other  wildlife)  for  Its 
own  sake,  but  so  that  man  may  continue  to 
see  moose,  photograph  moose,  hunt  moose, 
always  In  perpetual  supply.  Wise  utilization, 
not  mere  preservation,  is  the  essence  of  sane 
conservation." 

REBUTTAL    TO    BROOKS 

This  argument  Is  a  reaction  to  Brooks'  con- 
tention that  damming  the  Yukon  River  at  the 
Ramparts  In  east-central  Alaska  would  wipe 
out  moose,  martins,  wolverines,  weasel,  lynx, 
muskrat.  mink,  beaver,  and  otter. 

Gruening  maintains  that  moose  are  too 
numerous,  that  they  are  all  over  Alaska. 
There  are  so  many,  he  says,  that  they  have 
become  a  problem  to  farmers  In  the  Mat- 
anuska  Valley,  where  they  eat  what  was 
planted  by  man  for  man. 

This  Isn't  the  only  Issue  involved  in  build- 
ing a  dam  that  will  create  the  world's  largest 
lake,  but  It  Is  an  Issue  that  arouses  the  emo- 
tions of  a  lot  of  articulate  people,  and  one 
that  has  to  be  resolved  whenever  a  proposal 
is  raised  to  change  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  political  action  that  precedes  the  appro- 
priations for  dams  comes  easier  when  the 
conservationists  have  been  satisfied  or  ap- 
peased. It  comes  hardest  when  they  are 
ignored. 

COVERING    ALL    POINTS 

The  debate  wages  over  the  other  ques- 
tions common  to  proposals  for  building 
dams:  Is  the  power  needed?  Will  the  families 
displaced  by  the  lake  lose  their  means  of 
livelihood?  How  many  families  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  new  lake?  How  will  fish  runs 
be  affected? 

On  each  of  these  points.  Gruening  presents 
the  better  argument.  He  observes  that  a 
study  by  the  Development  and  Resources 
Corporation  of  New  York,  a  nationally  known 
hydro  consulting  firm  then  headed  by  David 
LlUenthal  and  others  who  organized  and 
directed  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
showed  that  all  of  Rampart's  power  would  be 
In  demand  as  soon  as  generated. 

Gruening  notes  that  only  a  few  natives 
live  along  the  river  behind  the  proposed  dam. 
and  these  are  on  a  bare  subsistence  economy 
He  points  out  that  20  native  villages  have 
moved  voluntarily  from  their  aboriginal  loca- 
tion to  secxire  a  better  environment. 

THE    LAND    AS   LAND 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  resolved. 
It  comes  from  seeing  the  land  as  part  of  all 
creation. 

In  some  instances,  this  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration. Those  who  oppose  the  proposal 
to  d£im  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  have  right  on  their  side  because  the 
dam  would  mar  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
sights  on  earth.  J.  B.  Priestley  has  described 
the  Grand  Canyon  as  "a  sort  of  landscape 
Day  of  Judgment."    '•It  Is  not  a  showplace. 


a  beauty  spoi,"  he  has  written,  "but  a 
revelation." 

Now.  not  all  men  are  Inspired  by  views  of 
land  uninhabitable  In  its  natural  form. 
Some  will  think  of  it  as  wasteland,  and 
speculate  on  how  it  can  be  changed. 

Perhaps  every  man  has  to  determine  for 
himself  whether  the  land  Inspires  him  or 
makes  him  despair.  Pending  the  day  when 
every  man  can  be  flown  to  sites  of  controversy 
so  he  can  measure  the  effect  himself,  all  of 
us  will  be  dependent  on  relayed  reports  and 
pictures. 

LITTLE   TO    INSPIRE 

Prom  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  the 
Yukon  Flats,  the  area  behind  the  proposed 
Ramparts  Dam.  man  will  lose  little  that  is 
"Inspiring  If  the  landscape  Is  changed.  Al- 
though Brooks  writes  fondly  of  the  area,  his 
thoughts  are  mostly  on  the  birds,  fish,  and 
animals.  He  calls  the  water  that  covers  the 
area  "shallow."  Gruening  describes  the  area 
to  be  flooded  as  "a  manimoth  swamp."  He 
says,  "Scenlcally  it  Is  zero.  In  fact.  It  Is  one 
of  the  few  really  ugly  areas  In  a  land  prodigal 
with  sensational  beauty." 

If  man  could  keep  things  Just  as  they  are 
and  still  meet  his  needs,  we  would  agree  that 
the  Yukon  Plats  should  be  left  a  swamp. 
Even  a  swamp  has  some  inspirational  value, 
when  seen  from  a  plane;  It  has  some  when 
seen  from  a  boat,  under  favorable  conditions. 
But  the  inspiration  is  low  key:  a  person  may 
feel  a  challenge,  he  may  And  himself  over- 
come with  an  urge  to  brave  the  swamps. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  this  kind  of  chal- 
lenge and  will  not  be  as  long  as  there  is  Ice 
at  the  poles. 

Let  the  dam  be  built. 


SUPERPOWER  FOR  RADIO  STATIONS 
IS  NOT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  added  my  name  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 88.  This  resolution  was  submitted 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  The  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  not 
adopt  or  promulgate  rules  to  permit  any 
radio  station  operating  on  a  frequency 
in  the  standard  broadcast  band  to  oper- 
ate on  a  regular  or  other  basis  with  power 
in  excess  of  50,000  watts. 

This  resolution  will  have  the  Senate 
reaffirm  a  longstanding  position.  Fifty 
thousand  watts  is  the  limitation  which 
has  been  imposed  for  more  than  30  years 
on  all  standard  broadcast  operations  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  in  1938  that 
the  Senate  established  its  position  when 
it  passed  Senate  Resolution  294.  The 
Senate  has  never  changed  that  policy.  It 
is  time  that  we  reaffirm  our  stand. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  1962 
passed  House  Resolution  714  which  states 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion of  1938.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  FCC  may  authorize  the  use  of 
power  in  excess  of  50.000  watts  on  any 
one  of  the  25  class  I-A  clear-channel  fre- 
quencies in  the  standard  broadcasting 
band,  if  the  FCC  determines  that  such 
action  will  serve  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, or  necessity. 

Eight  stations  that  are  now  In  the  so- 
called  class  I-A  clear-channel  category 
,  have  requested  that  the  FCC  grant  them 
licenses  to  operate  with  as  much  as  750,- 
000  watts  of  power. 

The  Commission,  in  a  letter  to  me  has 
said  that  it  has  the  authority  to  deny  the 


applications  seeking  higher  power,  and 
could  amend  or  refuse  to  amend  its  rules 
so  as  to  permit  it.  without  further  con- 
gressional action. 

With  these  applications  pending  and 
the  existence  of  House  Resolution  714,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  for  the  Senate  to 
express  its  wishes  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

The  opposition  to  granting  this  super- 
power to  these  clear  channel  stations  has 
been  almost  unanimous  in  my  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  92  percent  of 
Wisconsin's  broadcasting  stations,  is  op- 
posed to  granting  this  superpower  to  the 
clear-channel  stations.  The  associa- 
tion contends  that  authorizing  additional 
power  would  result  in  widespread  inter- 
ference with  the  signals  of  smaller  sta- 
tions and  give  the  few  clear-channel  sta- 
tions unjustified  dominance  in  a  wide 
area.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  valid  ob- 
jection. 

So  strong  has  the  opposition  of  the  as- 
sociation been  that  on  November  21, 1964. 
it  adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it  regis- 
tered unconditioned  opposition  to  grant- 
ing super  power  to  the  clear-channel  sta- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  Wisconsin  Broadcasters 

Association 
Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  now  considering  the  granting 
of  power  as  high  as  500.000  or  700,000  watte 
for  the  12  remaining  class  1  clear-channnel 
stations;  and 

Whereas  seven  radio  stations  that  pres- 
ently operate  with  the  maximum  of  50,000 
watts  have  requested  licenses  to  operate 
with  as  much  as  750.000  watts;  and 

Whereas  the  granting  of  superpower  of 
this  order  to  these  stations  or  to  any  clear- 
channel  station,  would  give  them  a  domi- 
nant voice  In  the  radio  medium  In  dissemi- 
nation of  news.  Information,  and  viewpoints, 
and  an  overall  competitive  advantage  In 
coverage,  listeners,  and  potential  advertis- 
ing revenues;  and 

Whereas  this  action  would  result  in  wide- 
spread interference  with  the  signals  of 
smaller  stations  and  adversely  affect  the 
local  public  service  potential  of  smaller 
stations  everywhere;   and 

Whereas  this  action  In  the  present  current 
Industry  environment  seems  unwarranted, 
unnecessary,  and  impractical  even  for  pur- 
poses of  emergency  defense  communications: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Broadcasters 
Association,  Joins  the  many  other  State  as- 
sociations. Independent  industry  groups  (As- 
sociation on  Broadcasting  Standards,  Day- 
time Broadcasters  Association,  and  others), 
in  registering  unconditioned  opposition  to 
this  proposed  granting  of  superpower  by  the 
FCC;  and  further  be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
to  any  other  appointed  or  elected  officials 
or  groups  Interested  in  this  action. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Clear  Channel  Broadcast- 
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Ing  Service  for  granting  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  power,  and  I  have  heard  the 
arguments  in  opposition. 

The  arguments  favor  the  position  of 
the  Wisconsin  Broadcasting  Association. 
I  think  it  would  be  bad  policy  for  the 
FCC  to  grant  these  great  increases  in 
IX)wer. 

Let  me  just  indicate  some  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  individual  stations  in  my 
home  State. 

George  Comte,  general  manager  of 
radion  station  WTMJ  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  wrote: 

There  is  no  clear-channel  station  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Any  increase  in  service 
by  the  (clear-channel)  stations  through  an 
Increase  In  power  will  be  far  overshadowed 
by  the  decrease  in  service  your  constituents 
are  now  offering.  The  side  band  (adjacent 
wave  length)  interference  will  cause  a  dis- 
astrous decrease  In  the  signal  potential  of 
such  stations  as  WTMJ  and  the  many  other 
stations  serving  their  respective  communities 
in  Wisconsin. 

Parks  Robinson  of  radio  station  WISV 
in  Viroqua,  Wis.,  wrote: 

This  superpower  will  give  this  small  num- 
ber of  stations  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
rest  of  the  radio  stations  in  the  country. 
This  increased  power  would  cause  increased 
interference  for  many  of  the  small  town 
radio  stations.  Most  of  the  United  States 
receives  adequate  radio  coverage  through  the 
many  local  stations. 

Eugene  A.  Halker,  president  of  WATW 
Inc.  in  Ashland,  Wis.,  wrote: 

It  is  the  frank  opinion  of  this  writer  that 
to  allow  this  unwarranted  Increase  in  power 
would  be  a  further  step  in  allowing  small 
businesses  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  the  large  corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  these  letters  I  have  quoted  along 
with  copies  of  other  correspondence  I 
have  received  in  connection  with  this  is- 
sue be  prined  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

In  summary  let  me  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution.  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration by  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WBIZ, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  July  16.  1965. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  WBIZ.  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  wishes  to  register  a  protest  concerning 
some  considerations  for  superpower  radio 
stations. 

We  have  become  aware  of  some  expressions 
of  interest  in  the  use  of  superpower  (perhaps 
as  high  as  750  kilowatts)  by  certain  clear- 
channel  AM  stations. 

Creation  of  superpower,  even  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  could  easily  mean  the  end  of 
service  for  many  smaller  stations.  Regional 
networks,  especially  sports  networks,  would 
become  unnecessary.  The  loss  of  national, 
regional,  and  even  local  revenues  would  be  a 
grave  hazard  to  the  existence  of  most  smaller 
stations. 

Technical  problems  are  sure  to  arise  In  the 
already  crowded  broadcast  band. 

The  proposal  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
standards  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Convention,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  need  for  such 
experimentation . 


Because  of  these  factors,  we  express  our  op- 
position for  further  consideration  of  super- 
power for  broadcast  stations. 

We  ask  that  you  speak  in  our  behalf  and 
in  the  interest  of  all  smaller  stations  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

WBIZ.  Inc., 
Jack    O'Farrell, 
Station  Manager. 


WATW.  Inc., 
Ashland.   Wis.,   November   25,   1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Within  the  very 
near  future  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  decide  whether  or  not  to 
allow  13  class  1-A  clear-channel  radio  sta- 
tions to  increase  their  power  from  50,000 
watts  to  750,000  watts. 

It  is  the  frank  opinion  of  this  writer  that 
to  allow  this  unwarranted  Increase  In  power 
would  be  a  further  step  in  allowing  small 
businesses  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  large  corporation.  Although 
this  may  be  the  historical  pattern  our  Na- 
tion and  our  economy  Is  following.  It  Is  not 
necessarily  the  right  step  if  we  believe  in 
the  preservation  of  a  competitive  economy. 

More  specifically  (and  I  speak  with  a 
selfish  interest) ,  if  these  13  stations  were 
allowed  to  increase  their  power,  radio  station 
WGN  in  Chicago,  operating  on  720  kc. 
would  undoubtedly  wipe  out  the  coverage 
of  WXMT  m  Merrill,  Wis.,  which  operates 
on  730  kc.  Local  radio  service  to  this  area 
would  be  lost.  Businessmen  and  women 
would  be  robbed  of  an  Important  means  of 
advertising.  Six  full-time  and  five  part-time 
Jobs  would  be  destroyed,  the  city  of  Merrill 
would  lose  a  taxpayer.  It  Is  easy  to  extend 
the  damage  caused  to  the  local  area  If  this 
Increase  is  allowed. 

I,  and  every  other  broadcaster  in  the  State, 
ask  your  Immediate  support  In  fighting  this 
proposed   expansion. 

"Thank  you, 

Eugene  A.  Halker, 

President. 

PS. — Attached  is  a  letter  recently  received 
from  the  Association  on  Broadcasting  Stand- 
ards, Inc.  which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  of 
Interest. 


Radio  Station  WISV, 
Viroqua.  Wis.,  October  27, 1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C.    ■ 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Is  considering  the 
granting  of  super  power  to  12  of  the  large 
radio  stations  In  the  United  States.  The 
clear-channel  stations  are  now  urging  the 
FCC,  through  Congress,  to  authorize  an  ex- 
periment or  several  of  these. 

This  super  power  would  give  this  small 
number  of  stations  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  the  radio  stations  In  the  country. 
This  Increased  power  would  cause  Increased 
interference  for  many  of  the  small  town 
radio  stations.  Most  of  the  United  States 
receives  adequate  radio  coverage  through 
the  many  local  stations. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  radio  stations  of  Wis- 
consin, and  their  listeners,  will  you  Investi- 
gate this  situation? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Parks  Robinson. 

WKTY  Radio, 
La  Crosse.  Wis..  October  27,  1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  The  pvuTXJse  of  this 
letter  is  to  voice  our  strong  oppoeition  to  Con- 


gress or  the  FCC  granting  superpower  to  any 
clear-channel  stations  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  against  any  granting  of  superpower 
because  of: 

1.  The  unfair  competition  it  would  creaUs 
for  other  stations. 

2.  The  embarrassment  it  would  cause  the 
United  States  in  its  current  efforts  to  stc^ 
sup>erpower  in  Central  American  nations. 

3.  The  excessive  adjacent  channel  interfer- 
ence it  would  cause. 

4.  The  hindrance  it  would  be  for  the  devel- 
opment of  smaller  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

5.  Superpower  is  not  necessary  because  new 
AM  and  PM  stations  are  already  adequately 
serving  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  us  in  this  mat- 
ter  and  vote  against  any  such  superpower 
proposals. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Herbert  H.  Lee. 

President. 

WGEZ,  Radio, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  October  28, 1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Nelson:  Currently  there 
Is  an  effort  by  a  handful  (12)  of  radio 
stations  in  the  Nation  to  acquire  super- 
power, on  a  so-called  experimental  basis. 
These  stations  specifically  requesting  this 
"superpower"  are  essentially  stations  cur- 
rently operating  under  a  clear-channel 
franchise.  The  objective  here  we  believe  is 
to  dominate  a  region  even  more  than  they 
presently  claim. 

As  owner-operator  of  WGEZ  our  objections 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Superpower  for  a  handful  of  stations 
will  cause  overwhelming  competition  for  the 
other  AM  and  FM  stations  in  the  country. 

2.  Superpower  will  embarrass  the  United 
States  m  Its  current  efforts  to  stop  super- 
power AM  proposals  In  two  Central  American 
nations. 

3.  Superpower  will  cause  excessive  adja- 
cent channel  Interference  to  smaller  U.S. 
sUtlons,  mostly  the  daytlmers. 

4.  Superpower  for  a  few  AM  stations  will 
hinder  the  full  development  of  FM. 

5.  Superpower  Is  unnecessary  because  new 
AM  grants  and  FM  stations  serve  the  so- 
called  underserved  white  areas. 

6.  Superpower  experimental  operations 
proposed  by  the  applicants  will  violate  the 
FCC's  own  rules  by  allowing  the  scheduling 
of  regular  programs  and  unlimited  hours. 

7.  The  superpower  experimental  applicants 
obviously  understand  the  great  economic 
advantage  of  such  operation  since  they  pro- 
pose to  raise  their  rates  to  pay  for  the 
added  costs.  This  clearly  presupposes  that 
advertising  revenues  wlU  be  syphoned  away 
from  other  stations. 

Please  note  that  under  objection  No.  7, 
there  Is  an  economic  factor  involved.  There 
is  the  distinct  potential  that  with  this 
superpower  these  12  stations,  which  are 
the  only  ones  eligible,  would  blanket  the 
Nation,  and  their  respective  radio  pitches  to 
advertisers  would  be  based  on  this  fact 
without  greater  service  than  now  offered  to 
local  communities.  These  revenues  that 
now  normally  are  detailed  to  local  stations 
would  be  nonexistent.  With  this  loss  of 
revenue,  the  basic  promise  for  a  local  opera- 
tion possibly  may  be  curtailed. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
power  grab,  when  It  comes  before  Congress 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

Should  you  desire  more  information  on  the 
subject,  may  I  suggest  you  contact  the  office 
of  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc..  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.     Telephone  202-393  7742. 
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Thanlt    you    for    your    attention    to   this 
subject. 

Cordially. 

C.  &  J.  Broadcasting.  Inc.. 
Raymond  W.  Gbandle,  President. 

WTMJ-TV.  WTMJ,  WTMJ-PM. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  19,  1964. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Since  writing  you 
on  April  28  relative  to  requests  for  super- 
power for  certain  radio  stations,  I  have  had 
a  further  report  from  our  engineering  per- 
sonnel. Attached  Is  a  copy  of  this  report 
exactly  as  It  was  presented  by  various  staff 
members  to  our  engineering  manager,  Mr. 
Phil  Laeser. 

Sincerely, 


General  Manager  of  Radio  and  Television. 


Estimate  of  the  Effects  of  the  Proposed 
750-KiLowATT    Operation    of    Class     1-A 
Clear-channel     Stations     on     Stations 
Located  in  Wisconsin 
Nearest  clear-channel  frequency  to  WTMJ 
Is  640  kilocycles  which  has  KFI.  Los  Angeles, 
as  the  class  1-A  station.    FCC  rules  allow  for 
interference  ratios  of  1  to  30  for  signals  20 
kilocycles  removed.     This  would  allow  for  a 
signal  of  15  mv/m  at  WTMJ's  0.5  mv/m  con- 
tour.   With  750  kilowatts  KPI's  ground  wave 
field  at  WTMJ's  0.5  mv/m  contour  would  be 
less  than  6  mv/m   (microvolts)    (the  mini- 
mum on  the  FCC  charts).     Sky  wave  Inter- 
ference ratios  for  stations  20  kilocycles  re- 
moved  are   not  specified    In  the  FCC  rules. 
From   this  we   could   conclude   that  WTMJ 
would  not  receive  objectionable  Interference 
from  KFI  operating  with  750  kilowatts. 

Other  stations  In  Wisconsin  related  to  this 
situation  are  listed  as  follows: 

I-A     clear-channel     station     and     WISCONSIN 

station  affected 

WON   Chicago.   720   kc:    WDSM   Superior. 
710  kc. — 5  kw.  day  and  night. 

WON  Chicago,  720  kc:  WXMT  Merrill,  730 
kc. — 1  kw.  dally. 

WBBM  Chicago.  780  kc. :  WEAQ  Eau  Claire, 
790  kc. — 5  kw.  day  and  night. 

WBBM  Chicago,  780  kc:  WDUX  Waupaca, 
800  kc — 1  kw.  dally. 

KOA  Denver.  850  kc:  WPOX  Milwaukee. 
860  kc. — 250  watts  dally. 

WWL  New  Orleans.  870  kc:  WPOX  Milwau- 
kee. 860  kc. — 250  watts  dally. 

WLS  Chicago.  890  kc:  WATK  Antlgo,  900 
kc — 250  watts,  dally. 

WLS  Chicago,  890  kc:  WDOR  Sturgeon 
Bay.  910  kc. — 1  kw..  dally. 

KDKA  Plttsbvirg,  1020  kc:  WSPT  Stevens 
Point.  1010  kc. — 1  kw.,  dally. 

WHO  Des  Moines,  1040  kc:  WECL  Eau 
Claire.  1050  kc. — 1  kw.,  dally. 

WHO  Des  Moines,  1040  kc  :  WLIP  Kenosha, 
1050  kc. — 250  watts,  dally. 

KMOX  St.  Louis,  1120  kc:  WISN  Milwau- 
kee. 1130  kc. — 50  kw..  dally:  10  kw..  day  and 
night. 

KSL  Salt  Lake  City,  1160  kc:  WAXX  Chip- 
pewa Palls,  1150  kc. — 5  kw.,  daily. 

WCAU  Philadelphia,  1210  kc  :  WHBY  Ap- 
pleton.  1230  kc. — 1  kw.,  day;  250  watts,  night. 

WCAU  Philadelphia.  1210  kc. :  WCLO  Janes- 
ville.  1230  kc— 1  kw,.  day.  250  watts,  night. 

To  Illustrate  how  the  750-kllowatt  opera- 
tion would  affect  Wisconsin  stations,  the 
situation  for  WXMT  730  kilocycles  (daytime 
only)  at  Merrill,  Wis.,  can  be  taken  as  an 
example.  The  FCC  rules  allow  for  a  1-to-l 
ratio  between  desired  and  undeslred  signals 
for  stations  on  adjacent  channels.  WXMT 
would  normally  be  protected  to  Its  0.5  mv/m 
contour.  This  means  that  the  Interfering 
signal  should  be  limited  to  0.5  mv/m  at  this 
contour.  However.  If  WON  should  operate 
with   750   kilowatts,   the  WON   field  at  this 


point  would  be  about  0.8  mv/m.  This  Is  for 
ground  wave  signals  under  daytime  condi- 
tions. 

This  would  result  In  a  reduction  of  the 
present  WXMT  protected  coverage  area.  A 
new  contour  for  a  1-to-l  ratio  for  the  de- 
sired to  undeslred  signals  would  conse- 
quently be  5  miles  less  distant  from  station 
WXMT  and  represent  a  limiting  signal  higher 
than  0.5  microvolt  per  meter. 

Another  example  would  be  In  the  case  of 
WEAQ  at  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  on  790  kilocycles. 
With  WBBM  using  750  kilowatts,  their  signal 
at  the  WEAQ  0.5  microvolt  per  meter  contour 
would  be  4.63  microvolts  per  meter  for  day- 
time conditions  which  is  very  close  to  the 
limit  specified  by  the  present  rules. 

WEAQ  also  operates  at  night  so  they 
would  also  receive  skywave  Interference  from 
WBBM.  The  nighttime  Interference  signal 
received  at  Eau  Claire  from  WBBM  would  be 
about  114  microvolts  per  meter.  However, 
since  the  interference,  at  locations  on  a  sta- 
tion's protected  contour.  Is  due  to  several  of 
the  stronger  interfering  signals  on  the  same 
and  adjacent  channels,  an  Interferring  sig- 
nal of  114  microvolts  per  meter  would  con- 
siderably contribute  to  the  total  interference 
received  by  WEAQ. 

While  the  two  examples  used  above  are 
of  stations  which  would  encounter  the  great- 
est Interference  from  the  750  kilowatts  op- 
eration, all  of  the  Wisconsin  stations  listed 
will  be  affected  to  a  detrimental  degree. 

E.    L.    CORDES. 

Chief  Engineer,  WTMJ-TV. 
G.  L.  Davidson. 
WTMJ  Transmitter  Supervisor. 


WTMJ-TV,  WTMJ,  WTMJ-FM. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  28. 1964. 
Re  super  power  for  certain  radio  stations. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
UJS.  Senate.   Senate  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear    Senator    Nelson:   Of    recent    date 
radio    stations    WWL.    New    Orleans:    WJW, 
Cincinnati;    WGN.    Chicago;    WJR.    Detroit; 
WHO,  Des  Moines;  and  KSL.  Salt  Lake  City, 
requested  the  FCC  to  raise  power  on  their 
clear  channels  from  50,000  to  750,000  watts. 
It  is  our  hope  you  will  exert  whatever  In- 
fluence is  appropriate  to  deter  the  granting 
of  their  requests. 

There  is  no  clear-channel  station  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Any  Increase  in  service 
by  the  above  stations  through  an  Increase 
In  power  will  be  far  overshadowed  by  the 
decrease  in  service  your  constituents  are 
now  offering.  The  side  band  (adjacent  wave 
length)  interference  will  cause  a  disastrous 
decrease  in  the  signal  potential  of  such  sta- 
tions as  WTMJ  and  the  many  other  stations 
serving  their  respective  communities  in 
Wisconsin. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

George  Comte. 
General  Manager  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision. 


I  ask  that,  with  unanimous  consent, 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  August  10,  1965,  con- 
cerning the  dangers  to  Lake  Erie,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lacocide  on  Lake  Erie 

Five  States — New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Michigan,  and  Indiana — are  collectively  kill- 
ing one  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world — Lake  Erie.  The 
facts  regarding  this  shocking  case  of  lacocide 
(to  coin  a  word)  have  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished at  the  Conference  which  the  Federal 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  currently  holding  with  representa- 
tives of  the  five  guilty  States.  They  indicate, 
in  effect,  that  the  billions  of  gallons  of  sew- 
age being  diunped  into  the  lake  every  day 
are  turning  it  Into  a  dead,  polluted  sea. 

Now  that  the  extent  of  the  problem  has 
been  generally  recognized,  the  next  stage,  to 
be  considered  at  subsequent  meetings,  is  to 
devise  an  Interstate  program  for  cleansing 
and  protecting  the  lake's  waters.  Once  the 
program  Is  drafted,  the  painful  question  of 
meeting  the  huge  cost  will  arise. 

The  different  States  may  argue  over  their 
respective  share  of  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility. Is  Detroit  a  greater  or  lesser  culprit 
than  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Erie?  New 
York  already  has  suggested  that  its  pollution 
Is  being  drawn  eastward  into  the  Niagara 
River  and  toward  Lake  Ontario  (which  would 
only  shift,  not  eradicate,  the  evil),  but  Fed- 
eral scientists  are  quite  certain  that  our  con- 
taminants are  also  moving  westward  and 
mingling  with  others  In  the  lake. 

The  fact  is  that  all  five  States  have  a  stake 
in  the  lake,  and  all  five  will  have  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  cost — however  the  share  even- 
tually is  determined.  If  the  States  should 
prove  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  then 
they  would  simply  be  Inviting  Federal  inter- 
vention to  force  a  decision.  Lake  Erie,  its 
life  ebbing  away,  cannot  wait  forever. 


POLLUTION  THREATENS  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify yesterday  before  the  Buffalo  session 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Confer- 
ence for  Lake  Erie.  This  Conference, 
called  by  Secretary  Celebrezze,  is  deter- 
mining the  exact  causes  of  water  pol- 
lution in  Lake  Erie  and  will  recommend 
ways  In  which  this  pollution  can  be  elim- 
inated. Lake  Erie  is  in  danger  of  de- 
struction from  pollution  unless  prompt 
action  Is  taken  now.  Cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  Governments  is 
required  if  this  action  is  to  be  taken. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8639)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  Senators  who  are  present  that  I  never 
want  to  detain  the  Senate  at  this  hour 
of  the  day.  Senators  are  quite  free  to 
go.  I  have  assured  the  majority  leader 
that,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  I  would 
move  to  adjourn  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  believe  in  some  quarters  that,  be- 
cause 39  Senators,  more  than  the  neces- 
sary one-third,  managed  to  defeat  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  ended 
the  fight.  The  fight  has  just  begun. 
If  a  person  has  convictions  on  a  subject, 
he  Is  not  so  lightly  deterred  from  those 
convictions. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  flatboat  man  on 
the  Illinois  River,  and,  at  that  time, 
first  saw  slavery,  he  said,  "I  will  strike 
at  that  institution."  From  the  day  of 
that  remark  imtil  destiny  elevated  him 
to  the  Presidency,  many  things  happened. 
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including  the  issue  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union. 

Both  of  those  issues  were  finally  re- 
solved. Not  only  was  slavery  abolished, 
but  the  Union  was  preserved. 

I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think 
that  this  resolution  will  in  any  wise 
invoke  conflict  in  this  country.  I  only 
say  that  perhaps  others  who  have  writ- 
ten these  rather  facile  things,  that  the 
measure  is  now  interred,  that  it  is  buried, 
had  better  revise  their  views  a  little. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  introduce  a  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  which  I  first 
offered.  I  have  already  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  meeting  so 
that  the  new  text  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  introduce 
a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  that  it  lie  at  the  desk 
for  the  next  2  or  3  days  so  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  wants  to  cosponsor  it  may  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  its  legis- 
lature and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  with 
law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That,  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  of  its  submission  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress,  provided  that 
each  such  legislature  shall  Include  one  house 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population  In  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  enumeration  provided  for  In 
Section  2  of  Article  I: 

"article  — 
"Section  1.  The  legislature  of  each  State 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  people  of  that 
State  at  each  general  election  for  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Congress  held  next  follow- 
ing the  year  in  which  there  is  commenced 
each  enumeration  provided  for  in  section  2 
of  article  I.  In  the  case  of  a  bicameral 
legislature,  the  members  of  one  house  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  their  numbers  and  the  members  of  the 
other  house  may  be  apportioned  among  the 
people  on  the  basis  of  population,  geography, 
and  political  subdivisions  in  order  to  Insure 
effective  representation  In  the  State's  legis- 
lature of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
making  up  the  electorate.  In  the  case  of  a 
unicameral  legislature,  the  house  may  be 
apportioned  among  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  equality  of  population  with 
such  weight  given  to  geography  and  political 
subdivisions  as  will  insure  effective  repre- 
sentation  In   the  State's  legislature  of  the 


various  groups  and  interests  making  up  the 
electorate. 

"Sec.  2.  A  plan  of  apportionment  shall  be- 
come effective  only  after  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
on  that  Issue  at  a  statewide  election  held  in 
accordance  with  law  and  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution.  If  submitted  by  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  the  plan  of  apportion- 
ment shall  have  been  approved  prior  to  such 
election  by  both  houses,  one  of  which  shall 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population;  if  otherwise  sub- 
mitted it  shall  have  been  found  by  the  courts 
prior  to  such  election  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  includ- 
ing this  Article.  In  addition  to  any  other 
plans  of  apportionment  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  election,  there  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  alternative 
plan  of  apportionment  based  solely  on  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population.  The  plan  of 
apportionment  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  that  Issue  shall  be  promptly 
placed  in  effect." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  asked  a  single  Senator  to  cosponsor 
this  measure.  As  I  recall,  38  Senators 
cosponsored  the  original  resolution.  I 
believe  that  there  has  been  some  rethink- 
ing on  this  issue  in  some  quarters.  The 
country  is  rather  alert  to  the  matter. 
After  a  while,  I  shall  have  some  edito- 
rials printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  new 
resolution,  let  me  say  that  old  soldiers, 
says  the  old  Army  ditty,  never  die.  They 
just  fade  away.  Unlike  old  soldiers  a 
b£Lsic  issue  neither  dies  nor  fades  away. 
It  remains — as  challenging  and  provoca- 
tive as  ever  and  must  be  met  unless  the 
people  are  content  to  see  a  very  substan- 
tial change  in  our  entire  Federal-State 
system  of  govertmient. 

The  legislative  reapportionment  is- 
sue— that  is  to  say,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  compels  both  branches  of 
every  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population  alone  without 
regard  to  any  other  factor,  is  still  here. 
A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate refused  by  their  votes  to  send  this 
issue  to  the  people  of  the  various  States, 
but  in  so  doing  the  issue  was  neither 
solved  nor  killed.  It  has  only  been  side- 
tracked. 

For  anyone  to  contend  that  the  issue 
will  fade  away  as  more  and  more  State 
legislatures  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Court  is  to  completely  miss  one  of  the 
most  essential  points  involved,  and  that 
is  the  right  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  fashion  the  government  imder 
which  they  live  by  determining  the  form 
and  the  content  of  the  Constitution. 

In  some  States  it  may  well  be  that 
after  both  branches  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture have  been  set  up  on  a  population 
basis  only  they  may  not  wish  to  consider 
other  factors,  such  as  geography  and 
political  subdivisions.  If  so,  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  with  the  people's  decision, 
but  it  must  be  their  decision  if  the  es- 
sential nature  of  self-government  is  to 
be  preserved. 

But  a  choice  will  be  there  if  the  amend- 
ment which  I  and  others  have  proposed 
is  adopted  and  ratified  and  if  the  people 
of  the  various  States  care  to  use  it. 

I  may  or  may  not  try  at  this  session 
to  attach  this  constitutional  resolution — 
I  want  to  emphasize  that,  Mr.  President; 


I  said  I  may  or  may  not  attach  this 
constitutional  resolution  to  other  legis- 
lation. That  consideration  will  come 
later. 

I  think  I  have  revised  my  ideas  about 
adjournment.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
be  here  a  little  while,  and  there  are  go- 
ing to  be   some  opportimlties. 

Instead  I  shall  introduce  a  modified 
version  of  the  resolution  and  will  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  handling  con- 
stitutional resolutions  to  convene  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  reporting  the  new  draft.  It  may 
be  that  it  does  not  call  for  further  hear- 
ings. The  number  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared at  the  earlier  hearings  and  the 
number  of  statements  filed  approximates 
nearly  200.  The  debate  on  this  floor  was 
detailed  and  exhaustive. 

In  the  modified  version  I  have  taken 
Into  account  every  valid  contention  that 
was  made  against  the  original  Senate 
joint  resolution  which  bore  my  name 
and  that  of  37  other  cosponsors.  Let 
me,  therefore,  examine  these  contentions 
one  by  one  and  see  how  we  have  under- 
taken to  meet  them. 

But  first,  let  me  say  that  I  take  the 
text  of  my  argument  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  who  was  joined 
by  Justice  Clark,  a  man  who  has  served 
in  two  of  the  three  branches  of  this 
Government — as  Attorney  General,  and 
now  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  was  said  in  their  opinion  that: 

It  Is  important  to  make  clear  at  the  out- 
set what  these  cases  are  not  about.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  denial  or  im- 
pairment of  any  person's  right  to  vote.  No- 
body's right  to  vote  has  been  denied. 
Nobody's  right  to  vote  has  been  restricted. 
Nobody  has  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
have  his  vote  counted  •  •  *.  Second, 
these  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"weighting"  or  "diluting"  of  votes  cast 
within  any  electoral  unit. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Then  they  define  the  concept  of  rep- 
resentative government: 

Representative  government  Is  a  process 
of  accommodating  group  Interests  through 
democratic  Institutional  arrangements.  Its 
function  is  to  channel  the  nvunerous  opin- 
ions, interests,  and  abilities  of  the  people  of 
a  State  Into  the  making  of  the  State's  public 
policy.  Appropriate  legislative  apportion- 
ment, therefore,  should  Ideally  be  designed 
to  insure  effective  representation  in  the 
State's  legislature,  in  cooperation  with 
other  organs  of  political  power,  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  and  interests  making  up  the 
electorate.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  ideal 
is  approximated  in  the  particular  appor- 
tionment system  of  any  State  by  a  realistic 
accommodation  of  the  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  political  forces  operating  within 
the  State. 

Now  I  have  two  grandchildren  living 
in  the  State  of  "Estes  the  bestes'."  Es- 
tes  the  bestes'  and  I  were  often  in  dis- 
agreement, but  I  have  a  fond  affection 
for  him  which  was  not  diminished  one 
whit  by  our  disagreements.  We  dis- 
agreed openly,  we  stated  our  arguments, 
and  then  we  voted.  The  majority  vote 
decided  the  matter.  Had  I  been  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  speak  and  argue 
in  the  councils  of  government  even 
though  I  may  have  lost  in  the  voting,  or 
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had  that  right  been  denied  to  "Estes  the 
bestes'."  we  would  not  have  had  that 
affecticar  for  each  other  which  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  we  could  disagree  and 
yet  resolve  our  disagreement  by  ma- 
jority vote  whether  we  were  in  the  ma- 
jority or  the  minority  of  that  vote. 

I  want  to  preserve  this  way  of  resolv- 
ing the  issues  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment for  my  grandchildren,  and  for  the 
grandchildren  of  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  and  of  every  person  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  representative  form 
of  government  and  for  it  to  exist  there 
must  be  representatives  of  all  the  people 
present  when  public  policy  decisions  are 
being  made.  They  must  have  the  op- 
portunity as  Members  of  the  representa- 
tive legislative  body  to  argue  their  pjoints 
in  debate  with  the  representatives  of 
other  viewpoints.  And  when  that  is  done 
the  issue  must  be  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

We  cannot  honestly,  and  we  should 
not  constitutionally,  deny  to  members  of 
minorities  the  opportunity  to  select  and 
send  to  the  legislative  halls  persons  to 
represent  their  viewpoint.  Yet.  this  is 
what  could  happen  if  population-only  is 
the  sole  standard  for  legislative  appor- 
tionment for  State  legislatures.  Ten 
percent,  twenty  percent,  or  even  forty- 
nine  percent  of  the  people  of  a  State 
could  be  denied  any  representation  in  the 
State  legislature.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  almost  two-thirds  of 
this  body  favors  is  simply  to  provide  that 
if  that  10  percent,  or  20  percent,  or  what- 
ever other  fraction  it  may  be,  moves  to- 
gether in  a  common  geographic  area,  or 
in  a  pKjlitlcal  subdivision,  so  that  in  that 
area  they  form  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
then  they  can  elect  a  representative  of 
their  viewpoint  and  send  him  to  the  halls 
of  the  State  legislature. 

That  is  what  Justice  Stewart  and  the 
distinguished  Justice  Clark,  were  argu- 
ing for.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing  for. 
That  is  what  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  voted  for.  And 
that  is  what  the  people  of  this  country 
want  for  themselves  and  for  their  grand- 
children. 

Now  let  us  take  the  arguments  which 
were  raised  by  certain  Members  of  this 
body  in  opposition  to  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  th's  matter,  and  they  have  done 
so.  It  is  73  pages  long.  It  sets  forth  in 
unbiased  fashion  the  arguments  made 
by  each  Senator  as  the  debate 
progressed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis  may  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  the  end  of  my  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<  See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  take  those 
arguments  advanced  against  the  pro- 
posal and  see  how  they  have  been  met  in 
this  revised  draft,  because  it  has  been 
my  intention  and  my  desire  to  contrive  a 
fair  and  workable  amendment. 

Now  the  first  argument  that  was  raised 
was  that  the  amendment  would  permit 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  veto 
pending  legislation.  That  is  true,  and 
the  real  truth  is  that  that  is  an  argu- 


ment in  favor  of  the  revised  amendment 
which  expressly  provides  that  the  house 
of  a  State  legislature  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population  has  a  veto  power  not 
only  over  the  ratification  of  such  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  but  over  any  plan 
of  apportionment  which  the  legislature 
may  wish  to  submit  to  the  people. 

A  plan  cannot  be  sent  out  to  the  elec- 
torate without  the  voice  of  both  bodies, 
one  of  which  is  based  on  population. 
Thus,  if  any  proposal  does  not  suit  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  are 
elected  on  a  population-only  basis,  it  is 
dead  as  a  dodo.  What  greater  protec- 
tion can  the  majority  have? 

The  next  argument  that  was  raised  is 
that  unless  a  State  legislature  is  appor- 
tioned completely  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation some  citizens  will  not  have  the 
right  to  an  equal  vote.  But  let  me  ask 
you,  what  about  the  right  to  an  equal 
vote  in  the  State  legislature  for  the 
minorities  in  the  State.  They  may  have 
no  right  to  vote  at  all  if  they  are  denied 
the  right  to  have  a  representative  in  that 
legislature.  The  next  point  raised  by 
that  same  Senator  was  that  the  right  to 
an  equal  vote  is  as  precious  as  the  right 
to  free  speech.  With  that  I  agree.  The 
right  of  a  minority  to  a  representative 
who  can  debate  and  vote  is  as  precious 
as  the  right  of  free  speech  to  that  minor- 
ity. And  the  third  point  of  that  same 
Senator  was  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  allowing  minorities  to  have  repre- 
sentation in  one  house  of  a  State  legis- 
lature produced  better  State  government. 
While  I  try  to  understand  the  varying 
views  and  concerns  of  all  of  the  people. 
I  am  only  human  and  I  find  solace  in  the 
fact  that  viewpoints  which  I  do  not  com- 
prehend will  be  stated  by  Members  who 
have  been  elected  to  represent  people 
holding  differing  views.  I  think  it  far 
better  that  we  get  all  of  these  views  be- 
fore us  and  then  make  our  decision  by 
majority  vote.  That  is  true  representa- 
t've  government,  and  that  is  the  way  we 
approach  the  true  democracy  in  which 
each  man  can  have  his  say  even  though 
we  have  grown  so  large  that  he  must  do 
it  through  a  representative. 

I  think  that  the  point  of  reform  of 
the  original  State  constitutions  has  been 
belabored  sufficiently,  but  there  are  ap- 
parently some  who  still  persist  in  look- 
ing at  only  half  a  provision.  One  of  the 
great  concerns  of  those  who  have  pre- 
pared State  constitutions,  as  well  as  of 
our  forefathers  who  drafted  the  Federal 
Constitution,  was  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  should  be  truly 
representative  of  all  the  people.  Thus, 
time  after  time  in  apportioning  repre- 
sentation, even  though  it  be  based  on 
population,  there  was  a  provision  that 
each  county  should  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative in  the  State  legislature.  And 
even  for  the  other  body  of  this  Congress 
which  has  always  been  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population  there  was  written 
into  the  Constitution  of  this  country  the 
express  provision  that  "the  number  of 
Representatives  shall  not  exceed  1  for 
every  30.000.  but  each  State  shall  have 
at  least  1  Representative."  Population 
was  to  be  the  standard,  but  each  State, 
regardless  of  its  population,  was  entitled 
to  at  least  one  Representative.    And  for 


this  body  our  forefathers  provided  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  whether  large 
or  small  and  provided  in  article  V  dealing 
with  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
that  the  only  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  could  not  be  amended  in  the 
fashion  set  forth  was  "that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

Representation,  that  is  the  key.  The 
people  under  our  form  of  government 
must  be  represented,  and  that  means 
all  of  the  people — not  just  the  majority. 

I  might  say  that  I  cannot  take  solace 
in  the  argument  which  was  made  by  that 
same  Senator  that  when  a  county  grew 
too  big  the  State  legislature  would  have 
new  lines  drawn  and  in  that  way  create 
another  county.  Indeed,  I  believe  just 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  growth  of  that 
great  city  in  my  State,  with  its  millions 
of  inhabitants  has  not  prompted  the  leg- 
islature to  divide  Cook  County  into  many 
parts  to  create  better  representation. 
Nor  has  it  been  true  in  California,  or  in 
other  States. 

Then  the  point  was  made  that  some 
State  legislatures  have  not  reappor- 
tioned as  required  by  their  own  State 
constitutions.  I  condemn  such  a  prac- 
tice, and  this  present  draft  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requires  as  a  Fed- 
eral matter  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures  every  10  years  at  the 
least.  Thus,  the  people  of  a  State  have  a 
constitutional  remedy  if  the  State  legis- 
lature refuses  to  act. 

That  happened  in  Tennessee.  That 
was  the  reason  for  the  Baker  case.  For 
70  years  the  legislature  evidently  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

I  am  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  that 
kind  of  practice. 

I  do  not  propose  to  debate  the  argu- 
ment that  malformed  legislatures  are  un- 
likely to  vote  themselves  out  of  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  pe- 
riod from  August  31  through  Septem- 
ber 6  in  1965,  as  "National  American  Le- 
gion Baseball  Week." 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8639)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Conunerce.  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  resume. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
intrude,  parenthetically,  in  what  I  have 
to  say.  by  indicating  that  the  Senate 


joint  resolution  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  rings  a  bell,  as  the  saying  goes. 
It  really  was  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66. 
I  do  not  know  whether  66  is  a  more 
captivating  number  than  100  but.  in  any 
event,  that  is  the  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  first  week  in  September  as 
American  Legion  Baseball  Week,  and  it 
was  to  that  first  vehicle  that  I  attached 
my  proposal  as  a  complete  substitute. 

I  assured  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  we  would  get  it 
done  in  time,  and  so  now  the  joint  reso- 
lution assures  South  Dakota,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Legionnaires  every- 
where, that  there  will  be  that  champion- 
ship game;  and  I  hope  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  turn  out  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  only  advise  any 
Member  who  may  hold  to  that  belief 
that  if  his  constituents  feel  that  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  acted  on  such  an  issue, 
they  will  vote  him  out  of  office.  That  is 
the  wonderful  thing  about  this. 

Why  were  Members  of  the  House  given 
a  2-year  term  under  the  Constitution 
and  a  6-year  term  for  Senators,  with 
the  power  to  confirm  ambassadors  and 
appointments,  to  have  power  over 
treaties;  and  the  President  to  have  a 
4 -year  term  in  between? 

Why  were  not  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  given  a  longer  term? 
There  is  now  pending  a  resolution  for 
a  4 -year  term.  There  was  a  reason  for 
it.  The  reason  was  simple.  With  the 
2-year  term  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  given  exclusive  power  to  ini- 
tiate tax  legislation.  Those  oldtimers 
were  wise  enough  to  know  that  a  Con- 
gress could  place  an  onerous  tax  burden 
upon  the  people,  and  they  said,  "All 
right;  we  will  give  them  2  years.  And 
if  that  period  is  too  long,  we  can  haul 
them  out  of  office  at  the  next  election." 
That  was  the  real  reason  for  the  2- 
year  term.  That  is  true  of  a  legislature 
where  one  branch  is  on  a  population 
basis;  we  can  haul  them  out  of  office. 
That  is  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
in  whatever  the  district  is, 

I  have  had  some  sympathy  with  the 
argument  that  this  constitutional 
amendment  should  not  be  ratified  by  a 
State  legislature  which  does  not  properly 
reflect  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  State.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  way  to  achieve  this  is  to 
require  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion-only before  such  a  State  could  ratify 
this  amendment,  but  that  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  Is  sufficient  unto  the  purpose  to 
provide  that  the  amendment  cannot  be 
ratified  unless  that  ratification  is  ap- 
proved by  the  house  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture which  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population.  And  by  that  I  mean  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  census,  so  that 
a  State  must  provide  a  legislative  body 
which  properly  reflects  the  majority  will, 
and  the  amendment  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  that  body. 

A  curious  argument  was  raised  by  one 
of  our  colleagues  that  this  amendment 
would  make  the  franchise  less  demo- 
cratic. Indeed,  the  opposite  Is  true.  It 
win  make  the  franchise  more  democratic 


because  it  will  insure  the  appropriate 
representation  in  the  State  legislature  of 
the  49  percent  of  the  people  who  might 
otherwise  be  denied  representation. 

I  believe  that  is  an  answer  too,  to  the 
argument  that  there  is  no  clear  and  com- 
pelling reason  for  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. Certainly,  the  protection  of 
minority  representation  is  a  most  clear 
and  compelling  reason. 

The  argument  was  made  that  if  the 
proposed  amendment  were  enacted,  a 
State  could  continue  with  a  malappor- 
tioned  legislature,  but  the  Senators  mak- 
ing that  argument  are  advised  to  read 
this  new  draft  carefully,  because  it 
states  that  not  only  must  any  malappor- 
tionment be  corrected  in  the  house  based 
upon  population,  but  also  that  the  adop- 
tion of  any  plan  of  apportionment  based 
on  geography  or  political  subdivisions  for 
the  other  house  must  be  approved  either 
by  the  house  apportioned  on  population 
or  by  the  courts,  and  also  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  preference 
to  an  alternative  plan  of  apportionment 
based  on  population.  The  issue  is  one 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives  to  determine.  Thus.  I 
adopt  the  text  of  a  critic  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  say  instead  that  this  amend- 
ment supports  the  position  that  our 
democracy  Is  based  on  the  conception  of 
majority  rule  and  the  preservation  of 
minority  rights. 

Another  of  our  colleagues  argued  that 
this  type  of  constitutional  amendment 
would  permit  a  bare  majority  of  the  vot- 
ers to  deny  Individual  citizens  the  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Indeed, 
his  amendment  would,  instead,  cure  the 
present  situation  In  which  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  can  deny  representa- 
tion In  the  State  legislature  to  all  other 
Individuals.  This  amendment  will  in- 
sure that  population,  geographic,  and 
political  subdivisions  may  all  be  taken 
Into  consideration  by  the  people  in  deter- 
mining State  apportionment.  It  will 
protect  racial  and  religious  minorities 
who  may  be  living  In  the  same  geo- 
graphic area  or  political  subdivision. 

I  find  that  I  do  not  share  the  feeling 
of  those  who  oppose  this  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  rather  strange  ground 
that  a  majority  should  not  be  permitted 
to  govern  the  lives  of  all  persons,  or  any 
one  person.  Whether  we  have  a  direct 
democracy  or  a  representative  form  of 
government,  we  must  rely  on  the  concept 
of  majority  rule.  What  this  amendment 
does  provide,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said, 
is  for  minority  representation  In  the  halls 
of  government. 

Another  curious  argument  has  been 
made  that  the  Constitution  carmot  be 
amended  In  regard  to  this  matter,  and  so 
I  must  remind  those  who  are  so  disposed 
to  read  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
again.  It  is  that  article  which  provides 
the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution 
may  be  amended,  and  the  only  provision 
which  carmot  be  amended  is  stated  to 
be  the  equal  suffrage  of  each  State  In  the 
Senate.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  never  be  misled  Into 
modifying  the  Constitution  to  take  away 
any  of  the  basic  protections  which  It  con- 
tains; but  they  have  that  right,  and  we 
run  a  greater  risk  that  such  an  event 
may  come  to  pass  unless  we  provide  for 


adequate  representation  of  divergent 
viewpoints  In  our  legislative  bodies. 
That  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
check  upon  a  rampant  majority. 

I  would  venture  only  one  comment  at 
this  point  on  the  argument  that  this 
amendment  would  permit  the  disen- 
f ranchlsement  of  suburban  voters.  Why, 
within  only  a  few  miles  of  this  building, 
there  is  an  attempt  being  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  population-only  argu- 
ment to  disenfranchise  suburban  voters 
by  Including  bits  and  pieces  of  subur- 
ban areas  In  city  election  districts  in 
order  to  perpetuate  city  election  districts 
which  would  otherwise  be  wiped  out  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  population. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  town,  but  it  is  In  an  adjoin- 
ing State,  and  the  newspapers  have  been 
full  of  the  subject  so,  those  suburban 
residents  who  were  a  part  of  a  cohesive 
majority  would  be  turned  Into  an  unrep- 
resented minority,  all  under  the  banner 
of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Let  me  make  just  one  comment  on  the 
apportionment  of  a  unicameral  leglsJa- 
lature  which  would  be  provided  by  this 
amendment.  Where  there  is  a  unicam- 
eral legislature  any  plan  of  apportion- 
ment to  become  effective  must  have  been 
approved  by  the  courts  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion at  which  It  Is  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  vote.  So,  I  believe  we  have 
taken  care  of  this  point. 

Let  me  also  comment  on  one  other 
point  while  It  comes  to  mind.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  type  of  amend- 
ment should  be  properly  ratified  by  State 
conventions  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
will  of  the  people  Is  properly  expressed. 
I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  this,  but  I 
find  that  only  some  of  the  States  have 
provisions  for  the  holding  of  State  con- 
ventions, and  rather  than  blindly  pursue 
this  path,  It  seemed  desirable  to  be  to 
provide  for  ratification  by  State  legisla- 
tures with  the  provision  that  this  ratifi- 
cation must  Include  approval  by  the 
House  apportioned  on  population  only 
according  to  the  most  recent  census. 

Then  there  was  the  argument  made 
that  a  transient  majority  in  a  State  could 
lock  up  the  apportionment  of  the  State 
legislature  for  10  years  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Individual  citizen's  voting  right. 
Well,  let  us  think  that  through.  Under 
the  population-only  standard  advocated 
by  the  very  Senator  who  made  this  argu- 
ment, it  would  be  possible  for  a  transient 
majority  to  lock  up  State  apportionment 
for  10  years  and  deprive  Individuals  of 
their  right  to  participate  in  self-govern- 
ment by  selecting  representatives  for 
their  viewpoints.  It  is  a  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  cure  this  very  problem 
by  permitting  the  majority  to  grant  rep- 
resentation In  the  legislature  to  other 
Individuals.  It  would  be  a  voluntary 
grant.  And  If  the  majority  did  not  wish 
to  make  such  a  grant,  the  Reynolds 
against  Sims  rule  would  apply.  Thus, 
the  amendment  permits  the  majority  to 
protect  Individual  rights  where  tmder 
the  present  situation  they  cannot  create 
such  protections. 

I  might  also  say  that  this  amendment 
provides  for  judicial  review  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  apportloimient  plan  be- 
fore It  Is  submitted  to  the  people  unless 
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it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  House 
of  the  legislature  apportioned  on  popula- 
tion only.    Yet  this  same  Senator  talks 
of  the  chaos  which  would  be  created  by 
judicial  review.    It  seems  he  is  neither 
willing  to  trust  the  wisdom  of  the  ma- 
jority in  making  a  grant  to  protect  mi- 
nority rights  nor  is  he  willing  to  submit 
the  constitutionality  of  apportiorunent 
plans  to  the  review  of  the  courts.    It 
must  be  an  unhappy  E)osition  indeed  to 
trust  neither  the  people  nor  the  courts. 
And  then  there  is  that  argument  ad- 
vanced by  one  of  my  good  friends,  with 
whom  I  sometimes  disagree,  that  the  re- 
apportioned legislature  of  his  State  had 
not  run  roughshod  over  the  rural  ele- 
ments.   I  am  content  to  believe  that  this 
is  true  because  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  the  growth  of  cities,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  impeded  by  legislatures 
under  the  guidance  of  rural  representa- 
tives.   There  is  a  give  and  take  in  our 
form  of  government  which  has  worked 
well  and  which  will  continue  to  work  well 
so  long  as  we  take  care  to  provide  that 
all  of  the  people  are  fairly  and  effectively 
represented    in    the    various    legislative 
bodies.    If  only  the  majority  is  repre- 
sented, or  if  the  majority  is  overrepre- 
sented  and  the  minorities  are  underrep- 
resented,  the  stage  will  not  be  set  for  the 
necessary  give  and  take  which  makes  our 
system  of  government  work. 

And  so  I  conclude  my  comments  on  the 
arguments  which  were  raised  in  this 
debate,  as  they  were  set  out  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  this  draft  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  I  now 
introduce,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
insure  that  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  State  will  govern  not  only 
the  ratification  of  such  an  amendment, 
but  also  the  form  and  content  of  any 
plans  of  apportionment  submitted  to  the 
people  by  a  bicameral  legislature.  In  all 
other  circumstances  a  plan  must  be  found 
by  the  courts  prior  to  the  election  at 
which  it  is  submitted  to  the  people  to  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  including  this  article  of 
amendment. 

Next,  I  have  tried  to  provide  language 
which  would  give  fair  consideration  to 
the  representation  problems  within  each 
State,  and,  to  this  end.  I  have  adopted 
the  language  set  forth  in  the  opinions  of 
Justices  Stewart  and  Clark.  This  lan- 
guage also  provides  the  standard  against 
which  such  plans  of  apportionment  will 
be  tested  by  the  courts  or  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  case  of  the  submission  of  a  plan  by  a 
bicameral  legislature.  I  have  also  pro- 
vided as  a  minimum  requirement  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  that  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  apportioned  at  least  eveiT 
10  years  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
census. 

So  I  believe  we  have  continued  our 
labors  to  produce  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  meets  all  the  chal- 
lenges which  have  been  directed  against 
it.  We  have  hewn  in  the  forest  and  we 
have  fashioned  on  the  workbench  an 
instrument  of  government  which  will  in- 
sure the  protections  which  our  fore- 
fathers sought  to  achieve  when  they 
came  to  this  cotmtry — the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  government  whether 


they  be  weak  or  strong,  small  or  great 
in  numbers. 

I  beseech  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments to  give  this  proposal  his  most 
speedy  and  careful  attention  so  that  the 
people  from  his  great  State  of  Indiana 
and  the  people  from  all  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Union  will  not  realize  too 
late  that  the  protections  which  were 
thought  to  be  afforded  to  individuals 
have  somehow  been  so  swept  away  that, 
even  if  it  should  wish  to  do  so,  the 
majority  can  no  longer  provide  them.  If 
there  are  any  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  comments  or  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  hope  they  will  speedily  present 
them  to  me  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  I  stand  ready  and  will- 
ing with  an  open  mind,  a  willingness  and 
a  clean  heart  to  consider  such  sugges- 
tions and  to  make  any  modifications  that 
may  be  desirable.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  we  proceed  with  dispatch  in  this 
matter  lest  the  people  feel  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  this  body,  as  their 
representatives,  is  being  defeated  by  just 
over  one-third  who  are  willing  to  oppose 
but  not  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  truly 
representative  government  for  our 
States. 

Mr.  President,  after  this  statement  and 
the  Joint  resolution,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  captioned  "Dirk- 
sen's  Rule  of  Reason." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiRKSEN's  Rule  of  Reason 
Defeat  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  In  the 
Senate  this  week  almost  certainly  ends,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  any  hope  of  returning 
to  the  States  some  part  of  the  right  of  self- 
government  stripped  away  by  the  Supreme 
Court  last  year.  And  It  may  well  end  It  for- 
ever— though  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  few 
years  from  now,  when  emotions  have  cooled, 
a  quiet  move  to  let  reason  rather  than 
mathematics  determine  the  composition  of 
State  leglslatxires  might  gain  favor. 

The  fight  over  the  Dlrksen  amendment  was 
widely  pictured  as  simply  a  rural-versus-ur- 
ban  battle,  with  proponents  seeking  to  pre- 
serve rural  domination — and  to  some  extent 
It  was.  But  It  was  also  much  more.  It  was 
an  effort  to  restore  some  of  the  balances  so 
carefully  built  into  our  political  system,  and 
thus  to  guard  minorities  from  the  very  real 
tyranny  of  the  majority — and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  other  kinds  of  mi- 
norities than  racial. 

The  rationale  of  a  bicameral  legislature  is 
to  provide,  as  does  the  U.S.  Congress,  for 
different  bases  of  representation  in  each  of 
the  two  houses,  thus  more  effectively  repre- 
senting the  variety  of  diverse  Interests  that 
make  up  the  body  politic.  The  Court  sum- 
marily vetoed  this  concept,  though  in 
American  political  practice  It  antedates  the 
Court  Itself.  What  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  let 
the  people  of  a  State,  by  referendum,  choose 
to  apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature on  other  criteria  than  population — 
a  limited  form  of  a  broader  right  they  had 
always  had  until  the  Court  took  it  away. 
Surely  this  woiild  be  no  more  than  to  apply 
a  rule  of  reason  to  an  area  thrown  Into  con- 
fusion by  the  Court. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks,  I  have  before 


me  five  editorials  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record.  They  are  dated  August  3.  4, 
5, 6,  and  7.  They  are  extremely  well  writ- 
ten, and  just  a  little  caustic  at  times,  but 
certainly  in  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

I  could  add  other  editorials,  because 
the  scrapbook  is  full  of  them.  However. 
I  shall  try  to  be  selective  and  spare  the 
Congressional  Record  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)     Evening    News, 
Aug.  3,  1965] 

DntKSEN    Amendment — I:    Let   the    People 
Choose 

The  Senate  is  engaged  in  a  great  debate 
this  week  on  a  basic  principle  of  American 
government — and  it  is  a  pity  that  New  York's 
Senators  seem  to  have  nothing  more  useful  to 
contribute  to  it  than  catering  to  the  politi- 
cal exigencies  of  a  New  York  City  mayoral 
campaign. 

The  principle  at  stake  Is  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State  shall  have  a  limited  right 
to  choose  what  kind  of  representation  they 
want  in  their  statehouses.  This  Is  what  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  debate  Is  all  about. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  read  the  Constitu- 
tion to  mean  that  both  houses  of  every  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  with  popu- 
lation the  only  controlling  yardstick.  If 
Congress  now  affirms  this  reading  and  leaves 
the  Constitution  unchanged,  it  will  be  slam- 
ming the  door,  probably  forever,  on  any  con- 
trary apportionment  plan  which  the  people 
of  any  State  may  prefer. 

But  the  Dlrksen  amendment  would  give 
the  people  some  element  of  choice — between 
a  population-only  apportionment  and  one 
which  bases  one  house  on  population  but 
gives  some  weight  to  political  subdivisions  or 
geographic  area  in  the  other. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Itself,  of  course,  with  two 
Members  from  each  State,  is  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  very  kind  of  representation  the 
Supreme  Court  forbids  any  State  to  adopt 
for  Itself.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  is  to  give  the  States  a  chance  to 
adopt  the  Federal  plan  If  their  people  so 
desire. 

A  year  ago,  New  York  had  two  Senators 
pledged  to  support  this  approach.  One. 
Kenneth  Keating,  was  defeated.  The  other. 
Jacob  jAvrrs,  has  turned  turtle  on  this  issue 
and  announces  that,  if  the  Senate  will  not 
accept  his  own  heavy-handed  rewrite  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  he  will  vote  against  it. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  he  thus  alines 
himself  In  the  crucial  showdown  with  his 
junior  colleague,  Robert  Kennedy. 

Both  Senators  apparently  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  pressures  of  New  York  City's 
labor,  liberal,  and  civil  rights  spokesmen  who 
see  the  whole  issue  in  the  grossly  oversimpli- 
fied terms  of  downstate  masses  versus  up- 
state acres. 

Their  propaganda  repeatedly  has  pictured 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  as  an  instrument 
for  "continued  rural  domination."  Our 
Senators,  of  course,  know  better. 

They  know,  because  they  have  heard  Its 
every  nuance  debated  a  dozen  times,  that  the 
amendment  could  not  be  a  vehicle  for  mi- 
nority rural  domination  because  it  expressly 
lets  the  majority  prevail. 

And  they  know  that  it  could  not  be  a  vehi- 
cle for  racial  discrimination  either,  as  some 
civil  rights  leaders  charge,  for  it  expressly 
leaves  untouched  all  the  antidiscrimination 
clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment,  In  short,  puts  Its 
trust  In  the  voters.  It  would  let  them  opt 
for  a  checks-and-balances  plan  of  repre- 
sentation In  any  State  where  the  majority 
of  the  voters  so  desire. 


But  New  York's  two  Senators  are  against 
this.  By  opposing  the  Dlrksen  amendment, 
they  would  leave  all  the  States  forever  barred 
from  making  this  choice.  They  are  say- 
ing that  the  very  voters  who  elected  them  to 
represent  the  whole  of  New  York  State  in 
the  Senate  cannot  be  trusted  to  know  what 
kind  of  representation  Is  best  for  them  in 
Albany. 

We  just  don't  see  how  either  Senator  could 
square  such  distrust  of  the  people  with  his 
pretensions  to  lit>erallsm. 


Or,  as  Senator  Kvchel  has  put  It  to  the 
Senate:  "The  basic  choice  now  before  this 
body  is:  Will  we  let  the  people  decide?  I 
hope  that  we  will."    So  do  we. 


[Prom   the   Buffalo   Evening   News,   Aug.   4, 

1965] 
Dirksen  Amendment — II:  What  It  Is — and 

Isn't 

Few  Issues  before  Congress  have  been  so 
grossly  distorted  by  their  opponents  as  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  now  undergoing  Senate 
debate. 

To  understand  what  Is  at  stake,  It  is  as 
important  to  be  clear  about  what  it  does  not 
do  as  to  know  what  it  does. 

First,  It  does  not  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rule  on  legislative 
apportionment;  It  only  gives  the  people  of 
each  State  an  option  of  modifying  the  rule 
for  one  house  of  their  legislature  if  they  so 
desire. 

The  amendment  as  presently  phrased  like- 
wise does  not  take  away  any  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Jiu-isdiction  over  apportionment 
questions.  Nor  does  it,  by  any  reasonable 
reading,  modify  any  present  Federal  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  protection  against  racial 
discrimination. 

On  this  point — Just  because  the  Dirksen 
amendment  has  been  so  badly  distorted  by 
some  civil  rights  spokesmen — let  us  call  to 
witness  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  leading  sponsors  of  both 
the  1964  and  1965  civil  rights  acts  (Senator 
Dirksen  himself,  of  course,  was  also  a  lead- 
ing sponsor  and  architect  of  both  those  mile- 
stone laws) . 

To  "those  who  have  deliberately  attempted 
to  Introduce"  a  fear  that  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment might  somehow  undermine  certain 
new  strengths  In  the  civil  rights  area,  Sen- 
ator Kuchel's  answer  is  categorical: 

"Nowhere  In  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  nor  in  the  Intent  of  the  authors, 
will  be  found  the  slightest  bit  of  support 
for  such  a  completely  groundless  charge. 
•  ♦  ♦  The  guarantees  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  as  well  as  all  other  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  would  con- 
tinue in  force.  •  •  •  This  amendment,  as 
with  other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  would 
be  subject  to  judicial  review.  There  would 
be  no  removal  of  apportiorunent  questions 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts." 

So  much  for  what  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
does  not  do. 

What  It  does  do,  very  simply.  Is  this: 
It  permits  the  people  of  any  State,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  to  apportion  one  legislative  house 
by  giving  such  weight  to  "population,  geog- 
raphy or  political  subdivisions"  as  they  deem 
appropriate. 

But  before  any  State  plan  can  deviate 
from  the  population-only  standard  even  to 
that  extent,  it  must  win  a  majority  vote  at 
a  referendum  where  the  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  vote  simultaneously  on  a  popula- 
tion-only plan. 

Thus,  It  Is  only  if  a  majority  clearly  pre- 
fers the  checks-and-balances  approach  that 
it  could  take  effect.  And  even  after  it  Is 
ndopted,  the  voters  would  have  to  reaffirm 
their  preference  after  each  succeeding  census. 

The  Issue,  then.  Is  not  which  kind  of 
apportionment  plan  is  best  for  every  State. 
It  Is  simply  whether  the  so-called  Federal 
plan  of  apportionment — iislng  population 
only  for  one  house  but  giving  some  weight 
to  area  and  political  subdivisions  as  well  as 
population  for  the  other — shall  remain  at 
least  available  to  any  State  where  the  people 
wish  to  use  It. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,   Aug.   5. 

1965] 

Dirksen  Amendment — HI:  Court-Made  Law 

Stands 

While  its  supporters  vow  that  their  fight 
Is  not  over,  the  E>lrksen  amendment  to  mod- 
ify the  harsh  impact  of  the  Court-made  law 
of  one  man,  one  vote  for  all  legislative  ap- 
portionments looks  very  sick,  If  not  dead,  to- 
day, as  a  result  of  last  night's  failure  to 
muster  two-thirds  passage  In  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  valiant  effort,  and  we  oould  hope 
that  the  seven  votes  still  needed  might  some- 
how be  won.  But  with  virtually  every  Sen- 
ator now  having  taken  a  hard  position,  it 
would  seem  a  vain  hope  for  this  Congress — 
and  by  the  time  a  new  one  Is  elected,  most 
States  will  have  been  forced  to  conform  to 
the  Court-made  law  and  there  will  be  a  new 
urban-dominated  vested  Interest  In  preserv- 
ing the  new  status  quo. 

Although  his  hopes  may  be  slim — In  what 
is,  after  all,  the  most  urban-minded,  left- 
ward leaning  Senate  in  30  years — Senator 
Dirksen  plans  to  keep  fighting,  perhaps  by 
trying  to  tack  his  amendment  to  something 
the  liberal  bloc  wants  badly,  such  as  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law.  Congress  also  remains  under  another 
kind  of  pressure  on  this  Issue — a  movement 
among  the  States  which  Is  now  only  a  half- 
dozen  States  short  of  forcing  Congress,  at  the 
petition  of  33  State  legislatures,  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  under  a  never-be- 
fore-used amending  procedure. 

Actually,  as  the  voting  breakdown  vividly 
showed,  the  Issue  was  never  one  of  small 
States  against  large  ones,  or  urban  versus 
rural.  Rather,  It  was  a  matter  of  Internal 
concern  and  division  in  every  State.  Thus. 
14  States,  including  some  of  the  biggest  and 
some  of  the  smallest,  divided  their  Senate 
votes.  Twenty-two  others,  including  the 
biggest  of  all  (California)  and  the  two  small- 
est (Nevada  and  Alaska)  gave  the  amend- 
ment all  their  votes.  Senators  from  13 
States  (Including  New  York  at  one  extreme 
and  Rhode  Island  at  the  other)  were  as  solid- 
ly against  It. 

Thvis,  the  Senate  vote,  like  the  Issue  of 
legislative  apportionment  Itself,  cuts  across 
all  ordinary  political  lines.  And  yet  the 
problem  of  defining  fair  representation  is 
not  as  different  for  New  York  and  Nevada, 
say,  as  it  may  seem.  For  in  each  case,  there 
is  a  dominant  metropolis  (New  York  here, 
Las  Vegas  there)  with  which  the  rest  of  the 
State  has  to  maintain  some  kind  of  llve- 
and-let-Uve  relationship.  In  State  after 
State,  the  situation  is  similar. 

In  Colorado,  it  is  Denver  versus  the  rest 
of  the  State;  in  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  in 
Oregon,  Portland;  in  Michigan,  Detroit;  In 
Maryland,  Baltimore.  Or  there  may  be,  as  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Missouri,  two  great  cities 
with  many  smaller  ones  and  a  rural  hinter- 
land strung  between. 

Probably  no  two  States,  left  to  their  own 
devices,  would  develop  precisely  the  same 
answer  to  the  question:  What  is  fair  repre- 
sentation? But  in  State  after  State  where 
the  issue  has  come  to  a  clear  choice,  refer- 
endum results  over  the  years  have  shown  a 
preponderant  tendency  to  reject  apportion- 
ments based  on  population  only  when  the 
alternative  was  a  reasonable  check-and- 
balance  compromise  along  lines  of  the  Fed- 
eral House-Senate  compromise. 

But  as  the  law  now  stands,  such  a  choice 
is  arbitrarily  denied  to  the  States.  They 
must  apportion  all  districts  In  both  houses 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  population  equal- 
ity, even  where  a  majority  clearly  prefers  to 
give  some  weight  to  area  as  well  as  population 
In  one  house.    The  sole  purpose  of  the  Dirk- 


sen amendment  was  to  restore  this  limited 
right  of  choice  to  the  people  of  any  State. 
It  was  a  nice  try,  but  barring  political 
miracles,  it  has  failed.  Majority  rule,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  denied  to  the  States 
in  choosing  their  own  plans  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment, has  ironically  been  frustrated 
again  in  the  Senate.  For  here,  too,  the  ma- 
jority clearly  favored  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment— but,  falling  seven  votes  short  of  two- 
thirds,  the  majority  lost.  What  do  our  two 
New  York  Senators  make  of  that,  we  wonder, 
as  an  example  of  the  sanctity  of  the  principle 
that  everyone's  vote  must  count  alike? 


[From    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Evening   News, 
Aiig.  6,  1965] 

Dirksen  Amendment — IV:  Upstate  Left 
Voiceless 

By  voting  to  kill  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
New  York's  Senators  Kennedy  and  Javits 
may  both  have  scored  some  liberal  points 
in  the  New  York  City  mayoral  campaign,  but 
they  certainly  did  nothing  to  win  the  grati- 
tude of  the  upstate  constituency  which  they 
also  were  elected  to  represent. 

For  this  was  not,  as  we  noted  yesterday, 
an  issue  of  big  States  versus  small  ones.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  internal  con- 
sequence within  each  State.  And  within  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  killing  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment — if  in  fact  its  death  is  final — 
means.  In  the  long  run,  just  one  thing:  Vir- 
tually total  and  unchecked  downstate  dom- 
ination of  New  York  State  politics. 

Until  now,  the  relative  power  and  Influence 
of  downstate  and  upstate  have  generally 
been  kept  In  rough  balance — with  down- 
state  votes  by  far  the  most  Important  In 
presidential,  gubernatorial,  senatorial,  and 
other  statewide  elections  (including  state- 
wide referendums);  but  with  upstate  influ- 
ence generally  serving  as  a  restraining  In- 
fluence In  the  legislature. 

This  last  has  been  accomplished  by  what 
Is  actually  a  far  more  modest  degree  of 
weighting  of  legislative  representation  than 
is  generally  supposed.  For  despite  all  the 
years  of  downstate  crying  about  "rural  dom- 
ination," the  truth  is  that  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  metropolitan  New  York  has  long  held, 
and  now  holds,  an  unchallenged  majority  In 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.  The  weight- 
ing has  only  moderated  that  majority  by 
making  the  small-county  minority  somewhat 
larger  than  the  one-man,  one-vote  standard 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  if  this  new  rule  Is  the  one  we  must 
now  live  with  forevermore,  one  need  hardly 
conjecture  about  the  likely  effect.  This 
year's  legislature.  Indeed,  gave  a  pretty  fair 
foretaste,  with  its  Republican  gubernatorial 
budget  catering  to  every  downstate  (city  and 
suburban)  spending  whim,  and  bloc-voting 
bossed  delegations  of  downstate  Democratic 
legislators  supplying  the  votes  for  passage. 
This,  even  without  reapportionment,  was 
enough  to  warn  every  upstater  of  both 
parties  how  it  will  be  when  downstate  domi- 
nation becomes  more  complete  and  perma- 
nent. 

For  It  Is  not  Just  the  passage  of  money 
bills,  but  total  control  of  the  constitutional 
amending  process  and  of  every  other  par- 
liamentary and  procedural  check  on  the 
"tyranny  of  the  majority"  that  goes  with  It. 

It  Is  this  to  which  our  Senators  have  com- 
mitted us  by  their  vote  to  kill  the  Dlrksen 
amendment.  Senator  Kennedy,  it  may  be 
said,  was  against  if  from  the  start  and  never 
gave  anyone  any  reason  to  expect  otherwise. 
But  Senator  Javtts  was  an  llth-hour 
switch — and.  by  his  very  switching,  he  may 
have  Influenced  enough  other  wobblers  to  be 
crucial  In  depriving  the  amendment  of  the 
bare  seven  votes  It  needed  for  two-thirds 
passage. 

The  whole  performance,  when  you  think 
about  It,  was  one  of  the  most  biting  ironies 
of  our  time :  Here  is  the  U.S.  Senate  engaged 
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In  a  great  debate  over  fair  representation, 
and  the  7  million  people  of  upstate  New 
York — a  bigger  constituency  than  86  of  the 
100  Senators  represent,  and  with  as  vital  a 
stake  In  the  outcome  as  can  be  Imagined — 
haven't  a  single  voice  raised,  or  a  single 
vote  cast.  In  their  behalf. 
One  man,  one  vote.  Indeed. 


(Prom  the  Btififalo  (NY.)  Evening  News,  Aug. 

7.  1965) 
DiRKSEN  Amendment — V:  It  All  Began  a 
Yeah  Ago 
The  Senate's  failure  to  muster  two-thirds 
passage  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  has 
nipped  off — whether  temporarily  or  finally — 
a  great  debate  of  much  mere  recent  origin 
than  may  be  generally  supposed. 

Its  genesis  can  be  precisely  dated  to  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  ago:  June  15  1964. 
That  was  the  day  the  Supreme  Court  laid 
down  the  arbitrary  law  that  every  State  must 
forthwith  "construct  districts  in  both  houses 
of  its  legislature  as  nearly  of  equal  popula- 
tion as  is  practicable." 

Six  State  apportionment  plans  were  slapped 
down  that  day.  including  New  York's.  But 
It  was  the  Colorado  case  in  particular  de- 
cided 6  to  3.  which — as  we  said  the  following 
day — sickened  those,  like  us,  who  believe 
that  the  people  of  a  State  should  have  some 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
want  their  legislatures  apportioned. 

For.  in  Colorado,  the  voters  had  voiced  a 
clearcut  preference  for  a  balanced  appor- 
tionment plan,  but  the  Court  said  they  could 
not  have  it — the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  it  held,  left  them  no 
such  option. 

That's  what  triggered  the  quest  for  what 
rapidly  evolved  into  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
And  the  Court's  decision,  of  course,  also  gen- 
erated the  great  new  liberal  lobby  that 
sprung  up  to  defend  the  new  rule  of  Court- 
made  law.  To  hear  the  cries  of  historic  out- 
rage raised  by  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
one  man.  one  vote  were  some  kind  of  sacred 
doctrine  written  in  blood  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  themselves. 

But  the  truth  is  that  most  of  the  39  Sen- 
ators who  finally  rallied  to  the  defense  of 
that  beleaguered  decree  were  as  surprised  as 
its  opponents  were  shocked  last  year  when 
the  Court  first  proclaimed  It.  For  this  sud- 
denly discovered  doctrine  had.  as  dissenting 
Justice  Stewart  wrote  at  the  time,  "no  sup- 
port In  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  In 
any  prior  decision  •  •  •  or  in  the  175-year 
history  of  our  Federal  Union." 

In  that  same  dissent.  Justice  Stewart  went 
on  to  denounce  the  court's  "draconian  pro- 
nouncement" as  binding  on  every  one  of  the 
50  States  "without  regard  and  without  re- 
spect for  their  many  individualized  and  dif- 
ferentiated characteristics." 

The  new  mandate,  he  said,  "forever  freezes 
one  theory  of  political  thought  Into  our 
Constitution,  and  forever  denies  to  every 
State  any  opportunity  for  enlightened  and 
progressive  innovation  •  •  •  so  as  to  accom- 
modate •  •  •  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  diverse  groups  of  people  without  subject- 
ing any  group  or  class  to  absolute  domina- 
tion by  a  geographically  concentrated  or 
highly  organized  majority. 

"Throughout  our  history."  he  continued, 
"the  apportionments  of  State  legislatures 
have  refiected  the  strongly  felt  American 
tradition  that  the  public  Interest  Is  composed 
of  many  diverse  Interests,  and  that  In  the 
long  run  it  can  better  be  expressed  by  a 
medley  of  component  voices  than  by  the  ma- 
jority's monolithic  command. 

"What  constitutes  a  rational  plan  will  vary 
from  State  to  State,  since  each  State  is 
unique.  In  terms  of  topography,  geography, 
history,  heterogeneity  and  concentration  of 
population,  variety  of  social  and  economic 
interests,  and  political  institutions." 


It  is  those  who  voted  to  kill  the  Dirksen 
amendment  who  flouted  this  tradition  of 
diversity.  It  is  they  who  would  "forever 
deny  to  every  State  any  opportunity  for  en- 
lightened innovation."  And  it  Is  those  who 
still  Insist  that  the  court's  arbitrary  law 
cannot  be  final,  that  the  one-man.  one-vote 
rule  must  yet  be  modified,  who  carry  the 
torch  of  true  liberalism,  fighting  for  the  right 
of  the  citizen  majority  in  each  State  to  have 
at  least  some  limited  choice  as  to  the  plan 
of  representation  it  deems  best  suited  to  that 
State's  needs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  as  I  began.  As  the  old  Army 
ditty  says,  "Old  soldiers  never  die;  they 
just  fade  away." 

This  issue,  unlike  an  old  soldier,  does 
not  die,  and  it  will  not  fade  away,  so 
help  me,  if  the  Lord  gives  me  strength. 

The  doctors  say  I  am  in  far  better 
shape  than  ever  before.  I  was  in  the 
hospital  again  this  morning.  I  want 
the  whole  world  to  know  it.  The  doctors 
punched  me  around  and  said  to  me, 
"You  are  in  topflight  condition."  Fight- 
ing at  178  ringside,  at  my  age,  I  promise 
a  fight,  because  my  heart  and  my  soul 
are  in  it;  I  believe  in  it. 

So  let  all  be  admonished  as  to  where 
this  fight  may  lead.  If  I  get  a  fair  shake, 
we  will  get  it  out  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  and  we  will  have 
it  here  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution. 

If  not,  the  rules  provide  that  I  can 
hook  it  onto  another  joint  resolution. 
The  rules  also  provide  that  I  can  offer 
it  as  a  complete  substitute  for  any  other 
bill  that  is  called  up. 

I  make  no  threat,  but  I  am  going  to 
monitor  this  issue  and  see  where  we  go, 
because  we  have  just  begun  to  fight. 
Exhibit  1 

(All  references  are  to  the  Congressional 
Record  for  1965] 

JTTI.T  22,   1963 

Senator  Dirksen  moved  to  call  up  Calen- 
dar No.  436.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  to 
designate  a  period  as  "National  American 
Baseball  Week"  (p.  17843). 

Senator  Douglas  inquired  if  it  was  the  In- 
tention of  Senator  Dirksen  to  substitute  his 
constitutional  amendment  on  reapportion- 
ment once  the  Senate  agreed  to  make  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Senator  Douglas  commented 
that  the  objective  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
was  "to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Alabama  case"  (p.  17843). 

Senator  Dirksen  agreed  that  Senator 
Douglas  correctly  stated  the  situation  with 
one  exception  and  that  Is  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  not  be  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  (p.  17843). 

Senator  Douglas  observed  that  Senator 
Dirksen.  being  unable.  In  his  Judgment,  to 
secure  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  decided  to  bring  the  measure 
directly  to  the  floor.  Observed  that  this  was 
unfortunate  that  as  a  result  of  these  tactics, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  did  not  adequately 
consider  the  proposal. 

Commented  that  It  requires  control  of  only 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  veto  pend- 
ing legislation.  Said  that  in  Illinois,  the  Il- 
linois House  has  passed  a  great  deal  of  legis- 
lation In  the  public  Interest  only  to  have  It 
defeated  In  the  Illinois  Senate  (p.  17843). 

Senator  Holland.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
is  a  civil  rights  step.  (Cited  States  such  as 
Nevada,  Arizona.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  where 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  will  be  under 
the  domination  and  control  of  either  one 
county  aa  in  the  case  of  Arizona  and  Hawaii, 


or  in  two  counties  as  in  the  case  of  Alaska 
and  Nevada.)  The  people  of  the  open  spaces 
of  these  States  will  be  left  virtually  unrepre- 
sented In  the  absence  of  such  an  amendment 
as  Senator  Dirksen  proposes  (p.  17844). 

Senator  Douglas  congratulates  Senator 
Dirksen  on  being  able  to  get  a  measure,  not 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  (p.  17844). 

Senator  Dirksen  sent  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66 
striking  out  everything  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  substituting  the  modified  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  (p. 
17845). 

At  Senator  Douglas'  request,  the  clerk  read 
the  amendment  (p.  17845). 

Senator  Dirksen  stated  if  he  is  defeated  in 
the  present  endeavor  to  get  his  amendment 
approved,  he  will  "hook  it  on  to"  the  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  (p.  17846). 

Senator  Murphy  tenders  Senator  Dirksen 
his  support   (p.  17846). 

Senator  Bayh  would  have  preferred  that 
the  measure  go  through  the  normal  com- 
mittee procedure  (p.  17847). 

Senator  Dirksen  expresses  "fidelity  to  the 
State-Federal  system  •  •  ♦"  and  the  belief 
that  "there  is  such  a  thing  as  sovereign 
power  in  the  States,  and  that  there  are  some 
rights  in  the  States'"  (p.  17847). 

Submission  of  amendments:  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  numbered  amendment  No.  366.  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs'  amendment  to  Senator  Dirksen's 
amendment  numbered  amendment  No.  367 

Order  for  recognition  of  Senator  Dirksen 
?ollowlng  the  morning  business  tomorrow 
(July  23)  agreed  to  (p.  17880). 

JULY    23.     196S 

Senator  Douglas  read  Into  the  Record  a 
column  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  "Dirksen 
Amendments  1  Man-10  Votes."  Commented 
on  the  column  (p.  18028). 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  column  referred  to 
could  also  have  been  called  "One  Man,  One- 
Tenth  of  a  Vote"  (p.  18029). 

Senator  Douglas.  In  some  cases  It  would 
be  one  man-a  thousand   votes    (p.   17367). 

Senator  Proxmire  refers  to  three  questions 
raised  In  Drummond  article  supra:  (1)  un- 
der the  Constitution  every  eligible  citizen 
has  the  right  to  vote  for  State  as  well  as 
Federal  officials.  Should  this  right  be  di- 
luted by  any  action  which  has  the  effect  of 
saying  that,  while  every  citizen  has  the  equal 
right  to  vote,  some  citizens  are  not  to  have 
the  right  to  an  equal  vote?  (2)  Is  not  the 
right  to  the  equal  vote  as  precious  as  the 
right  to  free  speech?  Should  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  any 
of  these  fundamental  rights?  and  (3)  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  allowing  unequal 
representation  In  one  house  will  produce 
any  better  State  government?  Advocates  of 
Dirksen  amendment  have  produced  no  such 
evidence  (p.  18029). 

Senator  Fannin  speaks  In  support  of  Dirk- 
sen amendment.  Refers  to  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Baker  v.  Carr  and  Reyn- 
olds V.  Sims  and  observes  that  with  these  de- 
cisions, the  Cotirt  usurped  the  power  of  the 
people  to  determine  how  their  State  legisla- 
tures shall  be  apportioned. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  "will  simply  pro- 
vide a  means  of  repairing  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  *  •  •.  All  this  amendment 
does  Is  restore  to  the  people  a  right  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  wrongfully  taken 
away  from  them"  (p.  18056) . 

Refers  to  Justice  Frankfurter's  dissenting 
opinion  in  Baker  against  Carr  to  the  effect 
that  the  Court  had  no  business  Interfering 
In  an  essentially  political  question.  Says 
there  is  only  one  basic  constitutional  ques- 
tion at  stake  "who  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine how  State  legislatures  shall  be  appor- 
tioned" and  answers  the  question  "only  the 
people  of  the  States  have  that  right"  (p. 
18056). 
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Refers  to  those  who  consider  State  gov- 
ernments as  obsolete  and  unnecessary  ap- 
pendages to  the  body  politic.  According  to 
this  view,  "all  we  need  anymore  is  the  Fed- 
eral Gcvernment  and  a  local  disbursing  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  community  level"  (p.  18057) . 
Refers  to  those  who  downgrade  the  com- 
petency and  achievements  of  State  govern- 
ments and  says,  in  his  opinion,  the  State 
governments  have  led  the  way  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  followed  with  many 
measures  as  women's  suffrage,  some  labor 
legislation  as  workmen's  compensation. 
Comments  that  the  States  could  accomplish 
even  more  if  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  preempt  available  revenue  sources. 

Questions  the  thesis  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  lead  to  "rotten  boroughs" 
and  asks  for  one  specific  example,  where  this 
situation  would  result  from  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Refers  to  the  corruptness  of  the  one-party, 
boss-dominated  machine  politics  of  some 
large  cities.  Refers  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
when  he  was  Governor  of  California  to  the 
effect  that  many  California  counties  are  more 
important  to  the  State  than  their  population 
bears  to  the  entire  population  of  the  State 
and  for  that  reason,  he  was  not  then  in  favor 
of  restricting  their  representation  in  the 
State  senate  to  a  strictly  population  basis. 
Also  refers  to  statement  of  Senator  Lausche 
who  served  as  Governor  of  Ohio  as  well  as 
mayor  of  Cleveland  with  respect  to  city 
bosses.  Says  the  amendment  would  protect 
the  people  "against  evils  spawned  by  rotten 
political  subdivisions  where  government  so 
often  becomes  a  vicious  game  of  pitting  one 
racial  minority  against  another  *  •  *."  For 
these  reasons,  we  need  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  will  protect  minority 
groups  against  "the  shifting  winds  of  super- 
ficial political  change." 

The  opposition  to  the  amendment  reflects 
a  distrust  of  the  democratic  process  of  letting 
the  people  decide.  The  amendment  provides 
safeguards  to  insure  its  fairness.  It  specifi- 
cally states  that  no  apportionment  plan  can 
be  based  on  race  or  color,  and  It  further  pro- 
vides for  automatic  and  continuing  resub- 
mission to  the  voters  every  10  years.  Since 
a  statewide  referendum  is  required,  before 
any  plan  is  Instituted,  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  is  protected. 

There  is  only  one  basic  question:  "Who 
has  the  sovereign  power  to  determine  how 
legislators  shall  be  apportioned  and  how  the 
diverse  interests  of  a  State  can  best  be  repre- 
sented? Is  it  the  people  of  the  State?  Or 
is  it  the  Supreme  Court?  I  submit  that  only 
the  people  have  this  power"  (p.  18057). 

Senator  Dirksen  refers  to  the  number  of 
witnesses  who  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  fact  that  the  measure  was 
voted  out  of  the  subcommittee  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  2.  Refers  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  full  committee  he 
was  not  able  to  vote  the  proxies  he  had,  and 
that  the  matter  was  to  be  put  over  for  a 
vote  in  a  week  or  two  (pp.  18058-18059). 

Senator  Tydings  refers  to  comments  that 
the  Supreme  Court  never  rendered  a  decision 
similar  to  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  and  observes  that 
every  State  which  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
from  Maine  in  1790  to  Montana  in  1890  was 
admitted  under  a  constitution  wherein  legis- 
lative apportionement  was  based  substan- 
tially on  population.  Also  refers  to  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  which  provided  for  ad- 
mission of  States  into  the  Union  and  made 
a  basic  requirement  of  each  State  constitu- 
tion for  representation  in  State  legislatures 
based  substantially  on  population  (p.  18060) . 
Senator  Dirksen.  Does  the  provision  in 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  refer  to  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature? 

Senator  Tydings  read  from  the  ordinance : 
"The  inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  be 
always  entitled  to  the  benefit  of   •    •   •   an 
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apportioned  representat'on  of  the  people  in 
the  legislature  *  *  *"  (p.  18060). 

"Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  pioblein  cf  mal- 
appcrtioninent  ol  State  Icg'tlacures  did  not 
begin  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, when  tlie  indu'.irial  revolution  caused 
a  great  migration  cf  people  off  ..he  farms  into 
■  roan  and  suburban  areas?  Until  that  time 
the  lcgi.''l,itures  were  a'most  witaoui  excep- 
tion baded  substantially  on  population. 
When  a  county  grew  too  b  ,,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  my  SUUe  cf  M  lyl.  ud,  tiie  l^gis'atuie 
would  have  new  lines  drawxi  and  in  tl^ai  way 
cieate  anotlier  county.  The  real  problrai  of 
malapportionment  did  not  begin  until  the 
IrlLer  pait  of  the  19th  ccutuiy  and  the  early 
1900s"  (pp.  18060-18061). 

Senator  Dirksen.  1  did  not  find  out  any- 
thing about  the  le^irlal-ve  branches  in  tne 
NcrtnwesL  Ordinance  (p.  lEOGl) . 

Senator  Bayh  refcis  to  laugupge  in  the  In- 
diana Constaution  which  reqinres  thai  boih 
houses  of  the  Icg.ilattire  be  apportioned  oy 
population  only. 

Senator  Dirksfn.  But  it  was  done  by  the 
people  of  Indiana. 

Senator  Bayh.  That  is  correct  (p.  18061). 
Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  all  I  ask.  But  it 
is  net  what  the  Senator  fiom  Indiana  asks. 
The  Senator  desiies  tD  Oc  it  under  the  aegis 
cf  the  Sucreme  Cou.i.  and  the  Senator 
wishes  to  take  the  right  away  from  the  people 
of  Indiana  ^p.  IBOSn. 

Senator  Bayh  pointed  out  that  despite  the 
language  of  the  Indiana  Constitution  the 
State  legislature  for  40  years  iancred  similar 
provisions  in  their  .state  conE;iiutioi)s.  Had 
the  Stare  lesislatcrs  aitet^ded  to  the^r  respon- 
sibilities, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  not 
have  had  to  act. 

Senator  Dirksen.  The  peop'e  of  Nebraska 
voted  on  the  teims  of  their  const 'tution  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  disappioved  it. 
Same  was  true  in  Co'orac'o  wiiere  the  pro- 
visions for  ai'portioinnent  were  approved  by 
the  people  but  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Senator  Tydings.  What  can  the  people  of 
a  State  do  when  the  State  legislature  refuses 
to  act?  (p    18061) . 

Senator  Dirksen.  The  State  constitution, 
the  init'atotv  powers  cf  the  le,si^lai,ure  and 
the  peop'e  of  the  State  should  respond  to 
correct  these  abuses  (p.  1R061). 

Senator  Tydings.  Membev.5  of  malformed 
legislatures  aie  unlikely  to  vote  themselves 
out  of  office. 

Senator  Dirksen.  All  State  legislatures  are 
not  necesrarily  malapportioned.  Two  pro- 
fes'^ors  from  Ohio  testified  that  their  Si  ate 
had  the  best  representation  in  the  country. 
Senator  Bayh.  When  a  minority  of  the 
people  has  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  a 
State  legislature  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing. In  California,  as  an  example,  8  per- 
cent of  the  people  decide  who  is  to  be  elected 
to  one  house  cf  the  legislature  (p.  18062). 

Senator  Dirksen.  The  argument  advanced 
is  academic.  (Read  into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial. "Anporlionmpnt  in  the  Real  World." 
published  in- the  Wall  Street  Journal.)  One 
of  the  arguments  there  advanced  is  that 
under  the  Court's  rule,  having  districts  of 
equal  population  will  not  necessarily  insure 
that  every  man's  vote  will  be  reflected 
equally  in  the  State  capltol.  If  the  winner 
takes  "all  in  his  district,  the  citizen  whose 
vote  was  for  the  loser  is  not  reflected  at  all 
in  the  legislature  Legislative  control  re- 
quires half  of  the  seats  presumably  repre- 
senting some  50  percent  of  the  citizens. 
But  to  win  those  seats  it  Is  enough  to  win 
a  majority  within  each  of  the  districts  com- 
prising that  50  percent  or  something  less 
than  26  percent  of  the  statewide  vote.  The 
theoretical  percentage  could  be  substan- 
tially lower  if  more  than  two  candidates  ran 
in  some  districts  or  if  some  had  very  low 
voter  turnouts. 

Senator  Bayh.  The  argument  Just  made  Is 
weak.     For  it  to  stand  it  must  be  assumed 


that  in  those  legislative  districts  of  the 
minority,  the  majority  does  not  get  any  vote 
at  all.  This  would  be  most  unusual  (p. 
18063). 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  actual  practice,  no 
party's  v::te£  are  so  ideally  concentrated,  but 
legislative  ccn.'ol  with  .■:cme  40  or  45  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  is  possible.  It  is 
especially  possible  and  distressing  where  re- 
apportionment gives  decisive  weight  to  a 
large  city  oppressed  by  a  tight  political 
machine.  One  could  take  the  largest  county 
in  Illinois  and  add  five  other  counties  to  It 
and  these  six  counties  would  dictate  what 
the  remaining  96  counties  would  have  to  do 
(p. 18063). 

Senator  Bayh.  The  mayor  of  Chicago  testi- 
fied that  under  the  present  apportionment 
conditions  the  opposite  is  true,  that  the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  which  comprises 
almost  half  cf  the  people  of  Illinois,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  less  populated  areas. 

Alternative:  What  I  de.'^ire  is  to  find  a  com- 
promise which  would  start  out  with  an 
equitable  population  b.isis.  and  then  give 
each  State  seme  leeway  with  which  to  adjust 
to  conform  to  its  needs  (p.  18063). 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  the  Illinois  election  2 
years  ago,  a  ballot  with  236  names  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  lower  house,  all  running  at- 
large.  from  which  177  were  to  be  elected. 
The  outcome  could  be  predicted  long  before 
the  election.  The  Democratic  majority  is  so 
great  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their 
getting  control  over  the  general  assembly 
and  In  control  of  that  party  Is  the  city  of 
Chicago  (p.  18063). 

Senator  Bayh.  The  Illinois  situation  dem- 
on?;trates  why  the  State  legislature  should 
have  reapportioned  then  there  would  not 
have  been  a  statewide  referendum  (p. 
18063). 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  whether  "monolithic  metropolitan 
areas"  are  to  penalize  rural  areas.  Does 
Senator  Dirksen  know  if  in  the  last  legisla- 
tive session  in  Illinois  when  the  assembly 
was  controlled  by  the  large  metropolitan 
area  if  any  punitive  legislation  was  imposed 
on  rural  areas?  (pp.  18063-18064). 

Senator  Dirksen.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
punitive  legislation.  It  is  a  question  of  ask- 
ing for  things  for  themselves  that  will  ulti- 
mately constitute  a  burden  upon  other  areas 
of  the  State.  An  Illustration,  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  testified  that  he  wanted  special  tax 
authoritv  for  the  city.  Who  Is  to  pay  the 
bill  for  all  these  taxes?  (p.  18064). 

Senator  Bayh.  The  people  of  Chicago 
would  have  to  pay  the  special  taxes,  not  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  State  (p.  18064) . 
Senator  Simpson  (speaking  for  the 
amendment) .  Our  first  consideration  should 
be  to  achieve  fair  representation  and  this 
cannct  always  be  done  by  one-man,  one-vote. 
Restraints  and  balances  are  necessary  rather 
than  full  reliance  on  majority  rule.  The 
country  is  too  large  and  diverse  to  rely  on 
any  single  set  of  standards  for  State  repre- 
sentation. Many  of  the  States  with  the  best 
record  of  urban  renewal,  area  redevelopment, 
manpower  training,  and  so  forth  are  those 
which  have  legislatures  based  on  other  than 
strictly  population  factors  (p.  18064). 

Without  this  amendment,  the  political 
machines  of  one  or  two  big  cities  will  domi- 
nate some  of  the  States.  In  other  States, 
there  will  be  combinations  which  will  be  so 
strong  that  they  need  not  heed  the  minority 
desires.  (Points  out  what  would  happen  If 
the  US.  Senate  were  to  be  based  on  popula- 
tion)  (p.  18065). 

Senator  Simpson.  For  175  years  no  one 
ever  thought  of  challenging  the  State  pat- 
tern of  apportionment  (pp.  18065-18066). 

Senator  Tydincs.  A  county  is  a  creature 
of  the  State  legislature.  The  legislature  can 
change  county  lines.  No  one  can  change 
State  lines  with  the  exception  of  Texa« 
(p. 18066). 
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Senator  Simpson.  In  many  States,  particu- 
larly In  the  West,  a  county  cannot  be  divided 
•without  the  consent  of  the  county.  Nearly 
every  State  Is  attempting  to  reapportion  but 
this  Is  not  easy  to  do.  The  people  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  vote 
In  a  referendum  ( p.  18066) . 

Senator  Symington.  Under  present  pro- 
ceedings, we  are  not  now  considering  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, rather  whether  to  accept  the  subsltute 
offered  by  Senator  Dirksen  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66.  This  should  be  discussed 
thoroughly  on  the  floor  (p.  18073). 

JXTLT  26,  1965 

Senator  Proxmire  says  letter  In  Sunday 
New  York  Times  summarizes  historical  argu- 
ments against  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Says  9  of  the  14  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution following  the  Bill  of  Rights  deal  with 
making  the  franchise  more  democratic.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  would  be  the  first  to 
reverse  the  trend  (p.  18183). 

Senator  Brewster  (speaking  against  the 
amendment).  There  Is  no  clear  and  compel- 
ling reason  for  amending  the  Constitution 
In  this  way.  The  States  were  badly  malap- 
portloned  before  Baker  v.  Carr,  but  after 
that  decision,  the  situation  began  to  Im- 
prove. The  apportionment  system  in  32 
States  were  ruled  unconstitutional  last  year. 
Ten  of  the  legislatures  voluntarily  reappor- 
tioned themselves.  The  courts  did  It  In  three 
other  States.  Twenty-four  States  are  cur- 
rently under  orders  to  reapportion  before 
the  next  election.  The  amendment  proposed 
would  undo  this  trend  toward  fairer  reap- 
portionment. Cites  conditions  In  Maryland 
where  the  Senate  Is  badly  malapportloned 
(pp.  18216-18217). 

Senator  Nelson.  If  the  proposed  amend- 
ment were  to  be  enacted  could  the  State  of 
Maryland  continue  with  Its  malapportloned 
senate?  (p. 18217). 

Senator  Brewster.  Yes;  malapportion- 
ment would  continue  If  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

The  great  shift  In  population  necessitates 
changes  In  State  legislatures.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  would  perpetuate  the  long- 
outmoded  dominance  of  the  rural  minorities 
over  the  growing  urban  majorities.  The 
amendment  would  Inhibit  the  capacities  of 
State  governments  to  deal  with  the  pressing 
problems  these  new  populations  bring,  it 
would  frustrate  and  stalemate  responsible 
State  government.  Congress  has  enacted 
many  statutes  which  should  have  been  with- 
in the  province  of  State  government.  The 
States  could  not  act  because  their  legisla- 
tures were  not  responsive  to  the  need  of  their 
citizens  and  the  Federal  Government  had  to 
step  In  to  fill  the  void.  Par  from  taking 
away  rights  from  the  States,  one  man,  one 
vote  will  strengthen  States. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  not  necessary 
to  protect  rural  minorities.  Other  minori- 
ties, racial  or  religloiis.  axe  not  granted  the 
right  to  have  their  ballots  carry  dispropor- 
tionate weight  to  protect  their  minority 
Interests. 

Urban  voters  do  not  form  a  monolithic 
group  having  identical  Interests.  What  Is  at 
stake  is  that  the  diverse  \irban  Interests  have 
a  vote  equal  to  that  of  rural  Interests. 

In  answer  to  the  question  why.  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  a  State  wish  to  apportion 
one  house  of  the  legislature  on  a  nonpopula- 
tion  basis  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  he  argxied  that  to  have  an  equal  vote  is 
a  basic  constitutional  right  as  are  the  first 
amendment  rights.  Our  democracy  is  based 
on  the  conception  of  majority  rule  and  the 
preservation  of  minority  rights.  The  people 
of  a  State  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their 
bfisic  constitutional  rights. 

The  Federal  analogy  Is  not  applicable  (pp. 
18217-18218). 


Senator  Bath  asks  Senator  Brewster  to 
conunent  on  procedure  followed  in  circum- 
venting the  committee. 

Senator  Brewster.  Should  not  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  taking  the  matter  out- 
side of  the  committee  system  (p.  18220). 

Senator  Bayh.  Amending  the  Constitution 
Is  so  important  that  It  should  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. The  issue  is  of  resolving  State's  rights 
and  majority  rule.  One  basic  item  not  ac- 
cepted by  Senator  Dirksen  is  that  before  a 
legislature  could  submit  to  the  people  a  plan 
to  apportion  one  house  on  factors  other  than 
population,  the  legislature  must  Itself  first 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population 
In  both  houses.  Thus  the  body  which  frames 
the  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  refer- 
endum will  be  more  apt  to  word  them  fairly. 
Also,  this  proposal  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  States  where  there  are  unique  problems 
caused  by  geography,  communications  or 
otherwise  which  indicate  that  there  should 
be  some  deviation  from  population  equality. 
There  is  dicta  In  the  decisions  which  indi- 
cates that  this  leeway  may  be  permitted. 
This  proposal  also  recognizes  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  law  of  the 
land  (pp. 18221-18223). 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  problem  needs 
further  study  and  that  this  can  best  be 
done  in  committee  rather  than  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  (p.  18224) . 

There  have  been  changes  already  made 
because  of  deliberations  in  committee.  The 
original  language  which  contained  the  impli- 
cation of  the  first  sentence  that  Supreme 
Court  review  was  precluded,  the  vise  of  all 
factors  with  nothing  to  preclude  factors  as 
race,  religion,  no  provision  for  periodic  re- 
view, were  all  shortcomings  which  have  been 
deleted  (p.  18224). 

jm-T  27,   1065 

Senator  Mondau.  The  Supreme  Court  cor- 
rectly ruled  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  requires  substan- 
tially equal  legislative  representation  for  all 
citizens  of  the  State.  Proposed  amendment, 
in  seeking  to  change  that  holding,  seeks  to 
limit  the  elective  franchise;  It  would  restrict 
or  reduce  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  proposal  has  two  basic  defects.  ( 1 )  It 
would  permit  a  bare  majority  of  the  voters 
participating  in  a  referendum  to  deny  to  in- 
dividual citizens  the  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  (2)  It  would  continue  or 
make  possible  In  practice  minority  rule  over 
State  governments  by  giving  control  of  one 
house  of  the  legislature  to  an  overrepre- 
sented  area.  Interest  groups,  or  class  of 
people. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  Interests  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  people  having 
those  interests.  By  making  interest  repre- 
sentation primary,  the  proposal  would  dis- 
criminate against  some  people  and  in  favor  of 
others. 

The  proposal  would  make  possible  great 
discrimination  against  rtu-al  people.  It 
would  permit  an  urban  majority  the  power 
to  draw  population  lines  or  geographic  lines 
or  political  subdivision  lines  which  would 
give  the  urban  majority  unequal  and  su- 
perior representation  in  their  State  legisla- 
tures. This  possibility  would  be  enhanced 
if  a  suggested  tmiendment  is  adopted  to  re- 
quire a  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on 
population  before  it  is  able  to  submit  a  non- 
population  plan. 

The  Federal  analogy  is  inapt. 

Adoption  of  proposal  would  weaken  the 
American  system  by  continuing  ineffective 
and  stalemated  legislatures  so  that  the 
proper  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  States 
continue  to  slip  away  and  the  people  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Malapportionment  would  strike  hard  at 
Negro  rights. 


Not  enough  time  has  passed  to  permit  an 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  reapportionment 
(pp.  18355-18360). 

JT7I.Y  28,  1965 

Senator  Ktjchel.  The  proposal  is  being 
considered  after  long  and  careful  analysis 
and  extensive  discussion.  It  merits  passage. 
Baker  v.  Carr  was  a  welcome  decision.  It 
provided  a  Judicial  forum  for  people  who  had 
been  wronged.  Reynolds  v.  Sims  also  righted 
a  wrong  and  was  correct. 

But  the  Colorado  decision  Inflicted  a  wrong 
rather  than  righted  one.  The  heart  of  the 
issue  is  not  what  type  of  reapportionment 
but  what  type  of  representation  is  desired  at 
the  State  level.  The  people  of  Colorado  had 
decided.  The  proposal  merely  seeks  to  re- 
instate this  right  to  decide. 

The  amendment  is  permissive  only;  it  does 
not  force  anything  on  anyone. 

The  slogan  "one  man,  one  vote"  Is  disin- 
genuous. Proposal  does  not  deprive  any  one 
of  the  right  to  cast  his  vote;  It  preserves  that 
right. 

The  civil  rights  issue  Is  a  smokescreen.  The 
proposal  would  not  allow  racial  discrimina- 
tion. It  does  nothing  to  affect  constitu- 
tional guarantees  against  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race. 

The  proposal  merely  allows  the  long  used 
and  understood  Federal  plan  to  remain  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  any  State  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  that  State  so  desire. 
The  people  of  California  desire  to  have  the 
choice.  Their  system  has  worked  well  there 
and  both  parties  as  well  as  liberals  and  con- 
servatives wish  to  preserve  it. 

The  amendment  affirms  the  right  of  the 
people  to  decide  how  best  to  determine  the 
composition  of  their  own  legislatures  (pp. 
18548-18552). 

Senator  Proxmire.  Contrary  to  Senator 
KucHEL,  one  man.  one  vote  is  issue  because 
of  disparity  of  population  in  districts  possible 
if  amendment  is  adopted. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Disparity  in  population 
of  districts  would  be  so  if  people  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis  voted  to  provide  for  such 
a  system. 

Senator  Case.  People  do  not  always  make 
wise  decisions.  There  are  times  when  a  tran- 
sient majority  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
govern  lives  of  all  persons  or  any  one  person. 
Senator  Kuchel.  People  collectively  make 
mistakes  as  do  people  Individually.  But  op- 
portunity Is  provided  for  correction  of  any 
mistake  and  over  the  long  run  people  make 
right  decisions. 

Senator  Hruska.  People  would  be  given 
opportunity  to  vote  on  issue  after  every  Fed- 
eral census.  Could  vote  plans  in  or  out. 
Opponents  of  proposal  totally  deny  the 
people  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  issue 
and  that  is  paradox  of  their  one-man,  one- 
vote  slogan.  Opponents  of  amendment  do 
not  have  one  man,  one  vote  in  adopting  the 
amendment  because  it  has  to  have  approval 
of  two- thirds,  and  It  is  not  one  man.  one  vote 
in  ratification  because  three-fourths  of  States 
have  to  approve.  So  opponents  of  amend- 
ment benefit  by  absence  here  of  one-man, 
one-vote  requirement. 

Senator  Case.  Question  is  whether  or  not 
a  majority  of  the  people  have  right  to  vote 
away  an  inalienable  right  given  to  even  one 
citizen. 

Senator  Hruska.  Analogy  Is  Inapt.  We 
have  BUI  of  Rights  for  example  which  was 
put  into  Constitution  by  means  provided  for 
and  we  have  a  radical  new  interpretation  of 
the  14th  amendment  good  only  since  June 
1964  (p.  18566). 

Senator  Proxmire.  There  Is  civil  rights  Is- 
sue Involved  (and  cited  Burke  Marshall). 
(pp. 18572-18577). 

JULY    29.    1965 

Senator  Douglas.  Purpose  of  the  proposal 
is  the  perpetuation  of  the  rotten  borough 
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system  of  apportioning  legislatures.  There 
Is  great  haste  to  pass  the  amendment  because 
the  opponents  of  fair  representation  know 
that  the  cause  is  lost  unless  malapportloned 
legislatures  have  the  controlling  hand  In 
presenting  to  the  voters  the  questions  under 
the  amendment. 

Proposal  would  be  fundamentally  unwise 
even  if  Senator  Bayh's  "prior  compliance" 
amendment  were  added. 

There  Is  no  chaos  In  the  States  on  appor- 
tionment. Reapportionment  is  hard,  espe- 
cially if  members  lose  Jobs  thereby,  but  prog- 
ress Is  being  made. 

Before  the  decisions,  there  were  few  citi- 
zens whose  rights  to  equal  representation 
had  not  been  Infringed  (citing  examples). 

The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
the  substance  of  representative  government 
or  merely  the  appearance  of  it.  With  this 
amendment,  we  would  only  have  the  appear- 
ance. 

The  argument  that  the  people  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  has  several  fallacies.    (1) 
The  right  to  substantially  equal  representa- 
tion Is  both  inalienable  and  basic  to  the  14th 
amendment.      It    Is    not    the    right    of    any 
majority    to    Impair    this    right.      (2)     The 
referendum  Idea  is  faulty  in  that:    (a)    no 
direct  referendum  Is  to  be  held  on  ratifica- 
tion   or    rejection     of     the     constitutional 
amendment,  this  being  accomplished  by  mal- 
apportloned legislatures  or  conventions;   (b) 
the  decision  of  the  people  in  any  referendiun 
would  be  that  of  voting  on  a  question  framed 
by  a  malapportloned  legislature  and  it  can 
be  expected  that  the  legislature  will  approach 
the  task  concerned  with  preserving  itself; 
(c)  the  referendum  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
expectation  and  those  conducted  under  this 
proposal   would   have   the   same   defects   of 
extremely    low    voter    participation    (citing 
examples)    and  the  Inability  of  the  average 
citizen  to  understand  cleverly  framed  ques- 
tions.     The    mass    media    have    enormous 
influence  thus  in  misleading  the  voters  and 
have  done  so  (pp.  18849-18861). 

Senator  Inoute.  To  argue  that  If  the  deci- 
sion in  Reynolds  is  not  reversed  It  will  ulti- 
mately be  applied  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  wrong. 
A  reading  of  the  Court's  decision  shows  that 
it  accepted  equal  representation  of  States 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  held  that  this  form 
of  representation  could  not  be  extended  to 
the  States.  Moreover,  any  such  extension 
would  have  to  be  ratified  as  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

We  must  protect  the  inalienable  right  of 
all  Americans  to  have  an  equal  and  meaning- 
ful vote.  The  proposal  would  Impair  that 
right. 

Legislatures  must  be  so  comprised  as  to 
effectively  represent  the  entire  mass  of  voters. 
The  argument  of  minority  rights  Is  a  mis- 
leading one.  The  proposal  would  not  pro- 
tect those  rights,  it  would  give  them  do- 
minion. 

The  amendment  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It  might  lead  to  the  overturning 
of  other  rights   (pp.  18865-18868). 

Senator  Proxmire.  Provision  relating  to 
nonpopulatlon  apportionment  of  unicameral 
legislatures  presents  opportunity  for  dis- 
franchisement of  urban  and  suburban  voters 
(p. 18869). 

JULY    30,    1065 

Senators  Dirksen  and  Mansfield  an- 
nounced the  Intended  submission  of  a  tenta- 
tive unanimous  consent  agreement  for  voting 
on  the  substitution  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
early  In  the  following  week  (pp.  18898-18899) . 

Senator  jAvrrs  (p.  18899)  announced  his 
Intention  to  make  his  constitutional  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  the  pend- 
ing business  on  Monday,  August  2. 

Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  (pp.  18945-18946) 
announced  his  support  for  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  Senator  Dirksen. 


Stressed,  (1)  "crazy-quilt"  pattern  of  coturt 
actions  on  reapportionment  in  the  States; 
(2)  need  for  the  adoption  of  an  apportion- 
ment guideline  as  a  means  of  preserving 
fair  apportionment  in  the  States. 

Described  the  "frustrating"  Idaho  experi- 
ence of  concomitant  legislature  and  court 
action. 

Described  the  situation  in  the  Western 
States  and  the  "need"  for  balanced  repre- 
sentation. 

Described  a  "rising  tide  of  concern"  among 
voters  over  the  question  of  fairness  of  repre- 
sentation and  urged  that  the  people  in  each 
State  be  given  the  right  to  decide  the  matter 
for  themselves  through  appropriate  refer- 
endums. 

Inserted  a  memorial  to  Congress  from  the 
Idaho  Legislature  seeking  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention. 

Senators  Church  and  Simpson  (p.  18946) 
associated  themselves  with  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Proxmire  (pp.  18947-18948  )  ex- 
pressed concern  about  a  referendum  in  a 
State  enshrining  a  minority  in  control 
through  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  uni- 
cameral legislature  with  geographic  repre- 
sentation. 

Expressed  concern  that  a  referendum 
would  not  be  fair  were  a  malapportloned 
State  legislature  to  frame  the  question. 

Expressed  concern  that  southern  legis- 
latures might  limit  Negro  representation  by 
means  of  malapportionment. 

Senator  Cooper  (p.  18948)  challenged  the 
last  statement  by  Senator  Proxmire  about 
racial  gerrymandering,  citing  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  364 
U.S. 369  (1960). 

Senator  Proxmire  (p.  18948)  raised  the 
question  of  the  possible  subordination  of  a 
large  Negro  vote  In  a  major  urban  county 
such  as  Los  Angeles  If  apportionment  on  an 
area  basis  allotted  only  one  State  senator  to 
the  county. 

Senator  Cooper  (p.  18948)  stressed  new- 
ness of  one-man  one-vote  doctrine  as  a  re- 
sult of  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S.  533  (June 
1964).  Alleged  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  have  It  in  mind  when  deciding  Baker  v. 
Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (March,  1962) ,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Solicitor  General  did  not  argue  a  popu- 
lation basis  for  bicameral  legislatures  before 
the  Court  in  that  case. 

Urged  that  the  people  in  the  States  should 
have  the  right  to  determine,  in  a  referendum, 
a  fair  system  of  apportionment  for  their 
particular  State. 

Senator  Proxmire  (pp.  18948-18949)  de- 
clared that  population-based  apportionment 
was  a  civil  rights  issue;  that  it  was  tradi- 
tional in  the  Nation  as  Indicated  by  state- 
ments from  the  Founding  Fathers  and  by  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Senator  Grxjenino  (p.  18949)  supported 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  Senator 
Dirksen. 

Described  the  careful  consideration  given 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  Alaska  Legisla- 
ture to  insure  representation  of  minority 
groups  in  at  least  one  House  while  requiring 
votes  of  over  40  percent  of  the  voters  to  elect 
majorities  In  each  House. 

Urged  that  to  the  majority  of  the  voters  in 
each  State  be  left  the  determination  of  the 
apportionment  of  the  legislature,  subject  to 
periodic  reviews;  and.  that  apportionment  be 
secured  without  the  contravention  of  Indi- 
vidual rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution; 
that  a  referendum  with  majority  decisions 
would  not  be  a  deprivation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  majority,  but  rather  would 
be  a  moderate  forgoing  of  such  rights  in  the 
interests  of  minorities. 

Expressed  concern  that  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  was  a  danger  to  States  like 
Alaska  where  the  people  had  recently  deter- 
mined that  It  was  not  suited  to  their  partic- 
ular situation. 


Senator  Proxmire  (p.  18950)  referred  to 
statements  by  Pounding  Fathers  in  answer- 
ing Senator  Cooper's  earlier  statement  that 
the  philosophy  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims  was  of 
recent  vintage. 

Asserted  that  while  he  believed  in  majority 
rule.  It  could  not  be  utilized  to  "destroy" 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals. 

Senator  Gruening  (p.  18949)  suggested 
that  one  man  one  vote  would  be  harmful 
to  States  like  Alaska  which  had  apportioned 
the  legislature  to  insure  some  minority  rep- 
resentation, a  possibility  that  would  not 
exist  under  a  one-man  one-vote  formula. 
Senator  Aiken  (p.  18950)  referred  to  quotes 
by  Senator  Proxmire  as  coming  from  Frank- 
lin. Hsmillton.  Jefferson  and  Madison,  whose 
States  had  relatively  large  populations  and 
who  thus  supported  a  population-basis 
formula. 

Senator  Cooper  (p.  18950)  stressed  his 
arguments  that  the  question  was  not  a  civil 
rights  matter  since  the  Gomillion  decision 
had  been  delivered  4  years  before  the  Rey- 
nolds opinion,  and,  that  the  one-man  one- 
vote  concept  had  not  been  embraced  legally 
until  the  Reynolds  decision;  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  VS.  Senate  and  the  example  of 
the  apportionment  of  numerous  State  leg- 
islatures refuted  the  argument  of  popula- 
tion-basis being  treidltlonal. 

Senator  Proxmire  (p.  18951)  asserted  that 
States  had  generally  been  apportioned  on 
population  until  1900,  after  which  many 
States  changed. 

Senator  Holland  (p.  18951)  stressed  the 
difficulty  of  applying  population  apportion- 
ment to  a  State  like  Hawaii. 

Senator  Proxmire  (p.  18951)  asserted  that 
some  of  Hawaii's  leading  political  figures 
favored  population  apportionment. 

Senator  Holland  (pp.  18951-18952)  stated 
that  the  Reynolds  decision  was  a  misreading 
of  the  14th  amendment;  that  the  amend- 
ment would  never  have  been  ratified  If  the 
States  had  believed  that  it  related  to  legis- 
lative apportionment. 

Colloquy  between  Senators  Holland  and 
Proxmire  (pp.  18951-18953)  on  the  need  lor 
representation  of  rural  Interests  and  of  urban 
Interests  and  of  the  possible  overrepresenta- 
tlon  of  rural  Interests.  Senator  Holland 
pointed  to  States  such  as  Arizona  and  Nevada 
which  had  one  or  two  relatively  large  popula- 
tion centers  that  could  dominate  the  rest 
of  each  of  the  respective  States.  Senator 
Proxmire,  in  answer  to  the  argument  "leave 
It  to  the  people."  asserted  that  the  question 
was  one  initially  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  determine  as  representative  bodies. 
Senator  Murpht  (p.  18953)  stated  that 
leadership  of  both  parties  in  California  be- 
lieved the  question  to  be  one  that  should  be 
left  "to  the  people." 

Senator  Tydings  (p.  18954)  alternative: 
Mentioned  the  defeat  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  his  amendment  to  have  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Diricsen  ratified  by  State 
conventions  representing  the  people  rather 
than  by  malapportloned  legislatures. 

Stressed  the  fact  that  the  Reynolds  deci- 
sion did  not  require  "precisely  equal"  popula- 
tion districts,  that  geography  and  other  fac- 
tors could  be  taken  into  account  so  long  as 
apportionment  were  based  substantially  on 
population. 

Senator  Proxmire  (p.  18954)  asserted  that 
if  the  people  decided  the  "civil  right"  of  one 
man  one  vote,  by  a  majority  vote,  all  other 
questions,  i.e.,  taxes,  education,  civil  rights, 
could  logically  not  be  left  to  representative 
majorities  In  the  legislatures. 

Senator  Dominick  (p.  18954)  discussed  the 
Colorado  situation  where  the  voters  adopted 
a  "little  federal"  plan. 

MONDAY,  august  2,  1965 

Senator  Tydings  (p.  19029)  inserted  in 
Congressional  Record,  an  article  by  Presi- 
dent (then  Senator)  Kennedy  from  the  New 
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York  Times  of  May  1958.  opposing  "rotten- 
borough"  system  in  the  States. 

Senator  Lausche  (pp.  19031-19032)  sup- 
ported the  constitutional  amendment  of 
Senator  Dirksen. 

Cited  travails  of  State  legislatures  over  ap- 
portionment problems.  Cited  three  occa- 
sions In  Ohio  history.  1913.  1933.  1953.  when 
the  voters.  In  effect,  voted  down  constitu- 
tional amendments  for  population  apportion- 
ment In  both  houses. 

Supported  concept  of  "federal"  system  for 
both  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Supported  right  of  "self-determination" 
by  the  people  in  each  State  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Holland  (p.  19032)  supported  ref- 
erendums  under  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  provided  for  alternative 
proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in 
each   State.     People  could  not  be  misled. 

Senator  Lausche  (pp.  1903+-19035)  stressed 
his  concern  that  the  principle  of  the  Reynolds 
decision  led  to  tyranny  of  the  masses  (and 
blg-clty  "boss"  control)  and  could  lead  to 
majority  election  of  the  President.  Cited  the 
initiation  of  several  suits  (Arkansas.  Dela- 
ware) In  this  respect. 

Expressed  concern  about  legal  basis  for 
challenging  composition  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
(p. 19034). 

Illustrated  how  U.S.  Senate  might  look  if 
Senators  were  apportioned  on  population. 

Described  differing  treatment  by  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  of  apportionment  problem  in 
Hawaii.  Oklahoma.  Georgia.  Washington,  and 
California.    Stressed  resulting  confusion. 

Senator  Proxmwe  (p.  19035)  asserted 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  would 
not  be  ratified  by  the  people  but  by  malap- 
portloned  State  legislatures,  and  that  the 
latter  would  frame  the  eventual  referenda 
questions  for  the  people  were  the  amend- 
ment to  be  ratified;  that  the  option  In 
the  proposed  amendment  was  unreal  in  that 
the  "one  man — one  vote"  option  could  lead 
to  unwleldly  elections  of  entire  State  legis- 
latures at  large. 

Stressed  fact  that  proposed  amendment 
was  "unique"  in  that  State  legislators  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  ratify  It  had  a 
vested  Interest  In  It — thus  It  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  conventions  In  each  State  for  rati- 
fication (p. 19036). 

Senator  Lausche  (p.  19036)  stressed  that 
State  legislatures  memorializing  Congress 
represented  all  points  of  view.  Indicative  of 
bipartisan  feeling  toward  the  Issue. 

Senator  Proxmire  (p.  19036)  alternative: 
Have  ratification  by  popular  conventions. 

Stressed  that  urban  centers  would  not 
benefit  from  "one  man — one  vote."  but  that 
suburbs  would,  where  population  shifts  had 
occurred. 

Argued     that     population    representation 
would  revive  State  governments  (p.  19038). 
Senator  Morton   (p.  19038).     "One  man- 
one  vote"  Is  destructive  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances In  State  government. 

"In  addition,  it  could  lead  to  population 
apportionment  of  the  U.S.  Senat«."  The 
Senator  described  the  Senate  if  it  were  so 
apportioned. 

Asserted  that  population  apportionment 
would  give  only  token,  not  real  representa- 
tion to  various  interests  in  the  States. 

Senator  Javits  (p.  1^040)  called  up  his 
substitute  for  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Dirksen  Indicated  Its  difference  from  the 
latter. 

Alternative:  Apportionment  In  the  second 
house  would  be  a  mixture  of  population, 
geography  or  political  subdivisions,  but  would 
Ije  required  to  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  needs  of  the  State. 

The  question  of  "reasonableness"  could  be 
determined  Judicially. 

No  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  or 
color  could  be  accomplished  since  all  other 
existing  provlsloris  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  enforced  Jay  the  covu-ts. 


PoptUatlon.  as  part  of  a  "mix,"  would  have 
to  be  given  some  consideration  In  apportion- 
ment of  the  second  house. 

Any  referendurh  under  It  would  have  to  be 
statewide  with  every  voter  having  an  equal 
vote. 

Resubmission  would  be  required  every  10 
years  as  In  Senator  Dirksen's  proposal. 

Resubmission  would  Include  alternative 
proposals,  that  Is.  a  "little  federal"  and  a 
population  plan. 

Some  of  his  language  was  more  clear  than 
in  Senator  Dirksen's  propKJsal,  he  asserted. 

Stated  that  his  proposal  would  commit  the 
problem  to  the  courts  under  a  standard  set 
out  in  the  amendment;  that  he  was  uncer- 
tain that  Senator  Dirksen's  projKxsal  would 
clearly  permit  Judicial  review  where  final  de- 
cision was  vested  In  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
Asserted  that  his  amendment  would  follow 
a  path  indicated  by  the  Supreme  Court  but 
which  It  was  powerless  to  delineate  in  view 
of  Its  construction  of  the  equal  protection  of 
laws  clause  in  Its  Reynolds  decision.  That 
both  was  one  of  some  flexibility.  However, 
lower  courts  have  been  constrained  to  follow 
a  strict  population  Interpretation  and  It  will 
be  years  before  the  courts  will  have  spelled 
out  what  an  acceptable  formula  will  be. 

Asserted  his  amendment,  with  its  concepts 
of  "mix"  and  relation  to  "reasonable  needs" 
of  each  State  constituted  a  flexible  formula 
to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Court's  Intent  and 
one  which  would  allow  the  Court  to  work  out 
more  flexible,  appropriate  apportionments 
than  would  be  possible  under  the  Reynolds 
decision  as  strictly  Interpreted. 

Senators  Mansfield.  jAvrrs,  Douglas,  Prox- 
mire. and  Clark  (pp.  19042-19046)   proposal 
and    acceptance    of    a    unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  provide,  on  Wednesday,  August 
4,  for  1  hour  debate  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  relating  to  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute,  to  be  equally  divided,   except  that 
the  debate  on  the  Javits  amendment  would 
be  2  hours.  1''2  to  Senator  Javfts  and  one- 
half  to  opponents,  plus  4  hours  of  debate  on 
the  Dirksen  substitute,  to  be  equally  divided. 
Senators  Clark  and  Javits  engaged  in  a 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
stitution, except  for  the  provisions  of  this 
article"  in  Senator  Javits'  proposal,  the  one 
Senator   alleging   the   phrase   would   cancel 
the  amendment  out,  the  other  that  It  would 
mean  that  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  applicable  to  apportionment  except 
the    equal    protection    clause    of    the    14th 
amendment   Insofar   as   It  was   modified   by 
Senator     Javits'     amendment     (pp.     19046- 
19047). 

Senator  Javits  (pp.  1904&-19049)  asserted 
that  there  was  some  need  for  reasonableness 
and  flexibility  In  State  apportionment  which 
his  proposal  would  provide,  whereas  uniform 
application  of  the  "one-man  one-vote"  pro- 
posal in  all  States  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  some. 

His  proposal,  he  stated,  would  Implement 
the  "reasonable"  formula  spelled  out  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  In  Lucas  v.  Colorado.  377 
US.  713  (June  1964)    (p.  19050). 

Senator  Clark  (p.  19052)  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  various  documents 
relating  to  apportionment  in  Pennsylvania. 


TUESDAY,    AUGUST    3,    1965 

Senator  Gruening  (p.  19083)  Inserted  in 
Congressional  Record  article  by  James  J. 
Kllpatrlck  supporting  Senator  Dirksen's 
amendment. 

Senator  McNamara  (p.  19095)  opposed 
Senator  Dirksen's  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  abridge  the  Integrity 
of  the  vote  of  the  American  citizen. 

Cited  legislative  accomplishments  of  re- 
apFKjrtioned  Michigan  legislature  (pp.  19095- 
19097). 

Cited  "abuses'*  under  malapportioned  sys- 
tem in  Michigan  (p.  19096). 


Asserted  that  any  suggestion  of  Inequality 
be  rejected — the  Nation  was  moving  past 
that  point  ( p.  19096) . 

Cited  dangers  of  any  deprivation  of  rights 
of  a  group — that  it  might  in  the  future  turn 
around  and  Inflict  the  same  treatment  on 
those  given  control  today. 

"Only  way  to  make  sure  that  fairness  to 
all  will  result  Is  to  accept  population  repre- 
sentation," he  asserted. 

"Adjustment  Is  being  made — the  proposed 
amendment  would  turn  back  the  clock,"  he 
stated. 

Senator  Ribicoft  (p.  19097)  saw  the  Issue 
as  a  "vital"  one  of  "the  right  of  Individual 
citizens  to  be  represented  equally  In  the 
legislature." 

Asserted  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  constitute  the  first  time  that 
the  Constitution  had  been  amended  to  In- 
fringe upon  the  "fundamental  rights  of 
American  citizens." 

Cited  U.S.  history  as  supporting  equal 
rights,  free  franchise,  population  apportion- 
ment (p. 19098) . 

Denied  any  analogy  between  composition 
of  the  Federal  Grovernment  and  that  of 
States. 

OpfKJsed  any  majority,  urban  or  rural, 
setting  aside  "fundamental"  rights  of  citi- 
zens (p. 19099). 

Discussed  difHcultles  In  referenda — long 
ballots,  confusion  of  Issues,  preparation  of 
the  question  by  malapportioned  legislatures, 
low  turnout  of  Its  electorate  (p.  19100). 

Discussed  development  of  malapportion- 
ment in  Connecticut  over  long  period  during 
which  apportionment  formula  remained  un- 
changed while  the  population  shifted  (p. 
19100). 

Spoke  of  constitutional  convention  In 
Connecticut  now  In  session  (pp.  19101- 
19102). 

Asserted  State  legislatures  should  be  able 
to  reflect  needs  of  the  times — revitalize  fed- 
eralism (p.  19106). 

Cited  examples  of  inattention  to  urban 
needs  by  "rural  dominated"  State  legisla- 
tures (p. 19107). 

Cites  possible  dangers  to  racial  groups 
through  malapportionment  (p.  19108). 

Senator  Allott  (p.  19109)  discussed  Colo- 
rado situation  and  decision  by  voters  In  1962 
for  balanced  representation,  for  a  little 
federal"  system. 

Stressed  voluntary  aspect  of  the  amend- 
ment— did  not  compel  any  State  to  adopt  a 
second  house  apportioned  on  factors  other 
than  population.  The  decision  would  be  left 
to  the  people  of  each  State  (p.  19109). 

Asserted  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  in  no  way  infringe  on  the  movement 
for  civil  rights  for  the  Negro.  Cited  States 
like  Colorado  and  New  York,  with  "little 
federal"  systems  that  were  In  the  forefront 
of  civil  rights  movement  (p.  19110). 

Stressed  difficulty  of  securing  apportion- 
ment guidelines  from  the  courts  and  neces- 
sity to  adopt  the  amendment  to  provide  some 
(p. 19111). 

Refuted  referenda  statistics  by  Senator 
Douglas  by  showing  that  minority  of  voting 
age  citizens  also  elected  public  officials  in 
Colorado  (p.  19114). 

Senator  Dominick  (p.  19114)  expressed 
support  for  the  amendment  and  for  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose. 

Senator  Ttdings  (p.  19115)  dlscu.ssed 
several  dictionary  definitions  of  "geography" 
(as  a  factor  In  apportionment  under  the 
proposed  amendment) — described  it  as  be- 
ing very  broad  and  Inclusive. 

Senator  Aixott  and  Senator  Proxmire  dis- 
cussed whether  the  1962  referend\im  In 
Colorado  Involved  a  "loaded"  question  or 
a  "loaded"  situation  (pp.  19116-19117). 

Senator  Cooper  (p.  19117)  reasserted  this 
belief  that  population -based  apportion- 
ment had  not  been  generally  accepted  In 
the  Nation  heretofore. 
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Referred  to  some  of  the  extreme  ar- 
guments used  by  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment (p. 19118). 

Asserted  that  fair  representation  of  peo- 
ple and  interests  would  be  provided  under 
the  proposed  amendment  (p.  19118). 

Senator  jAvrrs  (p.  19118)  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  speed  by  which  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's somewhat  nonflexlble  proposal  was 
being  pushed.  Felt  the  proposal  should 
be  more  flexible  or  else  more  study  should 
be  given  to  it. 

Senator  Ttdings  (p.  19119)  expressed 
concern  that  "transient  majority"  in  a 
State  could  lock  up  apportionment  therein 
for  10  years,  to  the  detriment  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen's  voting  right. 

Stressed  panic  by  which  amendment  was 
being  pushed — noted  absence  of  extended 
consideration. 

Expressed  regret  that  the  word  "reason- 
able" as  applying  to  apportionment  of  uni- 
cameral legislatures  had  been  dropped  from 
final  version  of  Senator  Dirksen's  amend- 
ment (p. 19120). 

Asserted  there  were  virtually  no  limits  in 
the  amendment  to  the  extent  that  non- 
population  factors  could  be  considered  In 
apportioning   a   second   house. 

Reiterated  his  argument  that  if  the  p>eople 
were  to  decide  they  should  be  given  the  right 
to  decide  on  ratification  of  the  amendment 
through  State  conventions  (p.  19121). 

Reiterated  the  argvunent  that  uninhibited 
majority  rule  to  the  destruction  of  individual 
rights  was  not  constitutional. 

Senator  Cooper  (p.  19121)  argued  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  not  de- 
prive the  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
if  an  apportionment  plan  on  factors  other 
than  population  were  rational  and  fairly 
representative. 
Senator  Tydings  disagreed. 
Senator  Mondale  (p.  19122)  expressed  his 
l>ellef  that  courts  could  do  little  about  ap- 
portionment plans  for  the  second  house 
adopted  under  the  amendment. 

Senator  Tydings  (p.  19123)  reiterated  hU 
argument  that  the  proposal  was  considerably 
different  from  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  and 
that  further  hearings  and  study  should  be 
given  to  it. 

Expressed  his  objection  to  the  "cumber- 
some" referenda  procedure  (p.  19123),  the 
lack  of  alternatives  after  the  first,  the  chaos 
from  Judicial  review  and  pending  lawsuits 
to  the  stability  of  plans,  etc. 

Senator  Case  (p.  19174)  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  as  an  abridgement 
of  the  equality  of  the  voting  right;  its  "as- 
sumption" that  virtue  is  inherent  in  geo- 
graphic areas  with  few  people;  its  effect 
of  enabling  current  minorities  now  "enjoy- 
ing" the  "veto"  power  to  perpetuate  it. 

Has  not  detected  any  great  "groundswell" 
of  support  for  the  amendment  (p.  19175). 

No  kind  of  amendment  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  could  change  the  Inherent  as- 
pects of  the  latter  In  resulting  in  Inequality 
of  the  voting  right  based  on  geographical 
considerations  (p.  19176). 

Senator  Fong  (p.  19177)  supported  the 
amendment. 

Discussed  the  travail  of  Hawaii  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  problem. 

Expressed  concern  with  "logical  extension" 
of  the  Reynolds  doctrine  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
under  which  result  34  of  the  50  States  would 
be  siiorn  of  representation  in  the  Senate 
(p. 19179). 

Also  cited  "logical  extension"  of  the  de- 
cision to  the  electoral  college  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Fmall  States  (p.  19180) . 

Stressed  American  doctrine  that  govern- 
ment derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  (p.  19180) ,  and  that  the 
system  of  differing  bases  of  apportionment 
for  a  legislature  has  worked. 

Senator  Hart  (p.  19181)  expressed  his  op- 
position  to  the  amendment;   reported  that 


the  reapportioned  Michigan  legislature  had 
not  run  "roughshod"  over  the  rural  elements. 
Cited  Massachusetts.  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin, 
as  other  population  apportioned  States  where 
the  same  results  occurred  (p.  19182) . 

AUGUST    4,     1965 

Senator  Scott.  Opponents  of  the  proposal 
are  creating  a  dangerous  situation  because 
If  only  a  few  more  States  petition  Congress 
a  convention  must  be  called.  Once  it  is 
called,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  what  will  be 
forthcoming  (pp.  19311-19313). 

Senator  Javits.  The  substitute  differs  from 
the  Dirksen  proposal  is  a  number  of  ways. 
(1)  It  requires  that  population  be  the  base 
but  allows  the  factors  of  geography  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  to  be  given  consideration, 
whereas  the  Dirksen  proposal  gives  the  peo- 
ple the  option  among  the  three  factors. 

(2)  It  retains  court  Jurisdiction  to  see  If 
population  has  been  used  as  a  base  with  the 
other  two  factors  being  also  utilized,  while 
the  Dirksen  amendment  does  not  tie  the 
choice  of  the  people  to  any  standard  which 
a  co\irt  may  consider. 

(3)  It  creates  a  standard  that  the  plan 
must  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  which  standard  the  courts 
will  pass  upon,  while  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment keeps  the  courts  out.  The  standard  Is 
one  the  courts  should  have  no  trouble  ap- 
plying. 

A  court  could  pass  upon  the  nonpopula- 
tlon  plan  before  It  was  submitted  to  the 
electorate. 

(4)  The  substitute  makes  clear  that  only 
the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  Reynolds  is  being  altered  and  that 
no  other  provision  or  Interpretation  Is  being 
altered.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  "Is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion except  for  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

(5)  The  substitute  makes  clear  that  a 
referendum  vote  must  be  statewide  while 
the  Dirksen  amendment  does  not  so  state  in 
so  many  words. 

(6)  The  substitute  provides  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  population  plan  each  time  a 
nonpopulatlon  plan  Is  submitted  to  the  vot- 
ers whereas  the  Dirksen  proposal  merely  re- 
quires such  the  first  time. 

The  issue  is  whether  Congress  is  to  allow 
any  measure  of  flexibility  to  the  people  of 
a  State  who  wish  to  adopt  the  Federal 
analogy. 

The  substitute  recognized  and  seeks  to  ef- 
fectuate the  dictum  of  the  Court  that  some 
divergences  might  be  based  upon  legitimate 
considerations  Incident  to  the  effectuation  of 
a  rational  State  policy  (pp.  19308-19311, 
19313-19315). 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
substitute,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  pro- 
posal, is  that  it  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  something  Is  wrong  with  the  apportion- 
ment decision.  That  decision  does  not  de- 
mand mathematical  exactness  and  is  being 
reasonably  followed.  Substitute  would  In- 
troduce the  possibility  of  great  misinterpre- 
tations (p. 19315). 

Senator  Bath  shares  Senator  Javits'  re- 
gret that  Court  had  to  do  what  it  did  but 
there  was  no  other  course. 

Alternatives:  The  States  should  be  allowed 
some  leeway,  but  not  without  adequate  safe- 
guards which  the  Dirksen  amendment  does 
not  have.  The  "reasonable  necessity"  test  of 
Senator  Javits  Is  a  possible  safeguard  as  well 
as  the  "prior  compliance"  amendment  Sen- 
ator Bayh  had  considered  offering  (p.  19318) . 

Senator  Miller.  Court  has  permitted 
multimember  districts,  but  has  stated  that 
under  some  circumstances  It  might  not. 
Therefore,  offers  and  amendment  to  require 
subdistricting  of  multimember  districts. 
Such  action  would  prevent  discrimination 
against  minorities  and  prevent  litigation 
(pp.  19319-19321). 


Senator  Tower  (p.  19322)  supports  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  Sees  loss  of  system  of 
checks  and  balances  with  adoption  of  one- 
man,  one-vote  formula. 

Expressed  concern  over  political  power 
being  wielded  by  "transient  pluralities" 
under  one  man,  one  vote;  that  is,  by  plurali- 
ties within  the  majority  party,  probably 
"big  city  bosses." 

Senator  Smathers  (p.  19323)  supports 
the  amendment  in  its  revised  form;  empha- 
sized possibility  of  Judicial  review  under  the 
amendment,  and  periodic  review. 

Stressed  possibility  of  "boss"  control 
under  one  man.  one  vote  (p.  19325). 

Senator  Anderson  (p.  19325)  expressed 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  presented 
apportionment  situation  in  New  Mexico  and 
discussed  population  changes  in  the  State  and 
their  relation  to  representation . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York  (p.  19327) 
discussed  examination  of  one-man,  one-vote 
issue   by   the   Kennedy   administration   and 
President  Kennedy's  general  support  of  the 
proposition. 

Inserted  In  the  Record  a  list  of  comparative 
legislative  activities  by  Legislatures  of  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  and  Michigan,  before  and 
after  reapportionment. 

Discussed  possible  racial  Implications  of  the 
amendment  since,  he  argued,  under  it  a  mal- 
apportioned plan,  based,  for  instance,  on 
geography,  discriminating  against  Negroes 
could  be  put  Into  effect  now  before  they  are 
fully  registered  to  vote,  the  result  of  which 
could  be  to  shut  them  out  for  some  time  from 
effective  representation  (p.  19329). 

Senator  Hruska  (p.  19330)  stressed  con- 
stitutional manner  of  presenting  the  amend- 
ment for  adoption  and  ratification. 

Stressed  its  possible  protection  of  minor- 
ities. 

Stressed  chaos  and  confusion  resulting 
from  court  decisions.  Asserted  need  for  a 
standard  (p.  19331).  Inserted  in  the  Record 
examples  of  "mess"  arising  from  litigation  in 
selected  States. 

Senator  Bible  (p.  19332)  supported  the 
amendment. 

Declared  that  the  Reynolds  decision  struck 
at  checks  and  balances  and  State  sovereignty. 
Referred  to  practical  problems  In  each  re- 
spective State  relating  to  apportionment. 
The  amendment  offers  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween extremes  and  enables  the  people  to 
make  the  decisions  (p.  19333) . 

Senator  Morse  (p.  19333)  opposed  the 
amendment.  Contended  that  dynamic  fed- 
eralism was  supported  by  the  Reynolds  deci- 
sion. 

Argued  that  Judicial  review  wotild  be  ab- 
rogated by  its  adoption. 

Senator  Smith  (p.  19334)  supported  the 
amendment.  Expressed  concern  about  the 
possible  extension  of  the  Reynolds  doctrine  to 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Simpson  (p.  19335)  supported  the 
amendment  along  prior  lines  of  debate. 

Discussed  reapportionment  travails  in 
Wyoming. 

Senator  Stennis  (p.  19336)  supported  the 
amendment. 

Contended  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
was  not  intended  to  be  Interpreted  as  In  the 
Reynolds  decision  nor  the  Baker  v.  Carr 
decision. 

Senator  Young  of  Ohio  (p.  19337)  stated 
that  the  reapportionment  amendment  was 
a  civil  rights  question.  Argued  for  the 
equality  of  the  vote  for  all  citizens  within  a 
State. 

Senator  Douglas  (p,  19338)  argued  that 
the  implications  of  the  Reynolds  decision 
could  not  extend  to  the  U.S.  Senate  since  the 
Constitution  provides  that  no  State,  with- 
out its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Clark  (p.  19338)  argued  against 
the  procedure  of  substituting  the  amend- 
ment for  the  American  Legion  Baseball  Week 
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bill;     that     It    constituted    a    nongermane 
amendment  procedure. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  (p. 
19339)  opposed  the  amendments  as  opening 
the  door  to  legislative  apportionment  that 
would  seriously  "dilute"  the  vote  of  Negroes 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Bath  (p.  19341)  stressed  the  need 
for  some  consideration  of  geographic  and 
local  political  subdivision  factors  as  well  as 
population  in  the  apportionment  of  one 
house,  but  suggested — 

Alternative:  That  before  any  State  devi- 
ates from  population-based  apportionment  it 
must  first  reapportion  Itself  so  that  all  States 
could  start  from  the  same  base,  and,  given 
some  leeway,  establish  a  system  to  fit  the 
needs  of  each  separate  State. 

Contended  that  further  committee  study 
was  necessary  on  the  amendment. 

Senator  Dodd  (p.  19341)  opposed  amend- 
ment; action  is  too  swift  following  the  Reyn- 
olds decision  and  no  State  has  yet  shown 
any  injury  to  it  as  a  result  of  the  decision; 
the  amendment  failed  to  receive  committee 
consideration  and  was  not  reported  from 
committee. 

Contends  that  no  constitutional  right  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  popular  referendum. 

Senator  Aiken  (p.  19342)  supported  the 
amendment  because  it  would  permit  the 
people  in  each  State,  on  a  "one-man,  one- 
vote  basis"  to  determine  the  framework  of 
their  State  government. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  (p.  19343)  sup- 
ported the  amendment  because  it  would  pre- 
serve the  right  of  self-determination  in  the 
people  of  each  State  and  would  implement 
the  Reynolds  decision  by  allowing  the  vot- 
ers in  each  State  to  make  that  determina- 
tion on  a  "one-man,  one-vote"  basis. 

Contends  that  in  this  sense,  the  amend- 
ment would  be  a  bridge  between  the  past 
and  the  future. 

Asserted  that  Iowa,  with  a  malapportloned 
legislature,  had  adequately  met  the  needs 
of  that  State. 

Contended  that  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment would  lead  to  a  resurgence  of  city  boss 
control  of  State  legislatures,  a  trend  that 
had  been  broken. 

Senator  Miller  (p.  19345)  supported  the 
amendment,  along  lines  of  prior  debate  and 
stressed  reserving  to  the  people  the  ultimate 
power  of  decision. 

Senator  Dirksen  (p.  19346)  stated  his  in- 
tention to  carry  on  the  effort  for  his  amend- 
ment even  if  it  were  rejected  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  current  debate. 

Reviewed  the  history  of  the  amendment. 

Argued  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  de- 
cide, for  the  continuation  of  the  Federal 
system  and  State  authority. 

Stated  that  the  amendment  did  not  con- 
stitute an  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
that  the  Reynolds  decision  could  constitute 
a  barrier  to  effective  State-exercised  author- 
ity and  that  It  would  some  day  have  to  be 
altered  in  response  to  demands  by  the  people. 

Senator  Douglas  (p.  19351)  opposed  to 
"subtracting  from  the  equality  of  citizens 
under  the  law." 

Contended  that  "letting  the  people  decide" 
was  "deceptive." 

(1)  The  amendment  provided  for  its  rati- 
fication by  "malapportloned"  legislatures. 

(2)  such  legislatures  would  propose  the 
plans  to  be  submitted  in  referenda. 

(3)  The  provision  for  periodic  review 
would  leave  control  in  the  hands  of  a  mal- 
apportloned legislature  since  only  an  alter- 
native  "little    federal"   plan   was  called   for. 

Reiterated  arguments  on  low  voter  par- 
ticipation in  referenda,  confusion  among  the 
voters,  and  susceptibility  to  manipulation 
by  pressure  groups. 

Contended  thnt  "minority"  control  of  one 
house  was  sufficient  for  control  of  a  State 
legislature  since  it  would  possess  a  veto. 

Senator  Hhuska  (p.  19353)  presented  an 
amendment  to  change  the  three  factors  In 


the  proposal,  I.e.,  population,  geography,  and 
local  subdivision  as  factors  to  be  considered 
in  apportionment  of  the  second  house,  from 
disjunctive  to  conjunctive,  thereby  requir- 
ing that  all  three  be  included  In  such  ap- 
portionment. 

His  second  amendment  was  to  reinsert 
"reasonable"  in  relation  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  a  unicameral  legislature  as  had  ap- 
peared originally  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2. 

His  third  amendment  would  require  that 
alternative  plans  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  all  referenda,  not  Just  the  first,  that  Is, 
one  for  a  "little  federal"  plan  and  the  other 
for  population  basis. 

The  proposal  of  Senator  Dirksen  was  so 
modified  by  the  three  amendments  (p. 
19353). 

Senator  Boggs  (p.  19353)  submitted  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  any  plan  for  ap- 
portionment of  a  second  house  would  not 
reduce  the  representation  of  voters  in  rural 
areas  in  that  house  to  less  than  they  might 
have  under  a  one-man,  one-vote  apportion- 
ment. 

Senator  Dirksen  opposed  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  ambiguous  and 
difficult  of  administration   (p.  19354). 

The  amendment  of  Senator  Boggs  was  re- 
jected (p. 19354). 

On  the  vote  for  the  substitution  of  Senator 
Dirksen's  amendment,  as  modified,  for  the 
American  Legion  Baseball  Week  bill,  those 
In  favor  were  59,  those  against  39  (p.  19355). 
Senator  Proutt  (p.  19355)  supported  the 
amendment,  relying,  in  part,  on  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan's  dissent  in  the  Reynolds  case. 

Suggested  the  possibility  of  Congress  legis- 
lating under  article  IV,  section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution (guaranteeing  to  each  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government)  so  as  to  repeal 
as  "unrepublican"  reapportionments  of  State 
legislatures  brought  about  by  Judicial  "co- 
ercion" (p.  19357). 

Senator  Symington  (p.  19358)  supported 
the  modified  amendment;  argued  for  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose,  the  fairness 
of  providing  alternative  plans  in  each  ref- 
erenda, and  the  continuance  of  Judicial 
review. 

Senator  Harris  (p.  19358)  supported  the 
modified  amendment  on  lines  of  prior  debate 
and  presented  story  of  reapportionment  in 
Oklahoma. 

Senator  Burdick  (p.  19358)  opposed  the 
modified  amendment  on  grounds  of  revivifi- 
cation of  State  legislatures  and  recognition 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  necessary  and  re- 
luctant action.  Described  situation  in 
North  Dakota. 

Senator  Curtis  (p.  19362)  supported  the 
modified  amendment  in  line  with  arguments 
of  Senators  Dirksen  and  Allott  and  pre- 
sented Nebraska's  travails  with  the  popular 
will  being  obviated  by  the  courts. 

Senator  McGovern  (p.  19364)  opposed  the 
modified  amendment  in  line  with  arguments 
of  Senator  Case  and  others  and  presented 
South  Dakota's  history  of  general  adherence 
to  population  apportionment. 

Senator  Murphy  (p.  19366)  supported  the 
modified  amendment  in  line  with  prior  de- 
bate and  presented  history  of  California's 
experience  with  and  rejection  of  "one  man, 
one  vote"  for  both  houses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, the  vote  was,  in  favor  57,  against  39,  and 
it  failed  to  secure  the  two-thirds  support 
necessary  under  the  Constitution  (p.  19373). 


under  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  12,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMA-nONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  observations  to  be  made, 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  11  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 10).  1965: 

In   the   Am   Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated,  and  with  date  of  rank  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  {Medical) 

John  D.  Best,  A03112587. 
Victor  A.  David.  A03 140056. 
Ronald  S.  Green,  A03141329. 
Edwin  R.  Orr  HI,  A02295716. 
John  G.  Short,  A03126183. 
James  D.  Strong,  Jr.,  AO3140237. 
Aubrey  M.  Worrell,  Jr.,  AO3127075. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Dental) 

Clair  W.  Andrus,  AO3091656 
Gerald  H.  Gravson,  A03125591. 
Robert  L.  LaBarge,  A03111159. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  {Dental) 

Joseph  A.  Camamo,  AO3140811. 

Raymond  A.  Ceresoli,  A03165179. 

James  C.  Comis.  Jr..  A03141244. 

John  J.  Forgach,  A03 140855. 

Robert  L.  Jackson.  A03 140705. 

Wilfrid  M.  Keaton,  A03141326. 

Charles  R.  Killingsworth,  A03 140415. 

Thomas  A.  Marquardt,  A03 140843. 

Warren  H.  Marttala,  A03141286 

David  L.  Powell,  AO3140197. 

Donald  R.  Quick,  AO3140272. 

William  P.  Schellhase,  A03 165772. 

John  T.  Stamps,  AO3140257. 

Thomas  H.  Tatum,  AO3140369. 

Steve  H.  Zulawnik,  AO3140412. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain 

Robert  E.  Barretta,  AO3037228. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Howard  B.  Newton,  A03155834. 

Subject  to  medical  qualifications  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  mili- 
tary graduates,  the  following  distinguished 
military  students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 
Walter  D.  Alexander,    Ronald  D.  JefTeries 

Jr.  David  J.  Jones.  Jr. 

Michael  E.  Anderson     Robert  H.  Jones  II 
Stephen  E.  Bennett      David  H.  MacLeod 
Lawrence  J.  Biever        Terrence  M.  Nelson 
Stephen  W.  Brown        Walter  D.  Ozley 
Arlen  E.  Diamond  Larry  N.  Prose 

William  G.  Eager  III     Bernard  G.  Ragsdale, 
Leon  F.  Ellis,  Jr.  Jr. 

John  L.  Emigh  David  L.  Routhier 

Kevin  B.  Farrell  Willlts  A.  SmuU 

Warren  T.  Harrison       Michael  F.  Trahan 
Stephen  M.  Hunt  Michael  R.  Watts 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August   11   (legislative  day 
of  August  10).  1965: 
Department  of  Health,  Education,   and 
Welfare 
John  W.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of   Health.   Education,   and  Welfare. 
U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Abe  Portas.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Treasury  Department 

W.  True  Davis,  Jr..  of  Missouri,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Justice 
William  B.  Bryant,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Oliver  Gasch,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


William  R.  Collinson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Missouri. 

Elmo  B.  Hunter,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

Robert  E.  Maxwell,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  West  Virginia. 

Luther  B.  Eubanks,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma  to  fill  an  additional  position  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  28, 
section  372(b),  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Arkansas,  to  fill  a  position  created 
by  Public  Law  87-36,  approved  May  19,  1961. 

Sylvan  A.  Jeppesen,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

John  O.  Garaas.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years. 


David  M.  Satz,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Anson  J.  Anderson,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  P.  Morey.  of  MassMhusetta.  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Prank  W.  Cotner.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Forrest  P.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Doyle  W.   Foreman,   of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.   marshal   for   the   northern   district   of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

William  L.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  to  be  Staff 
Director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

U.S.  Solicitor  General 
Thurgood  Marshall,   of  New  York,  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Civil  Air  Patrol's  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchange  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  August  10,  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  dinner  sponsored  by  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  honoring 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol's  international  air 
cadet  exchange  program.  A  measure  of 
the  importance  of  such  programs,  which 
encourage  youth  to  enter  the  great  ad- 
ventures of  the  air  and  space  age.  was  a 
letter  sent  by  President  Johnson,  who 
was  unable  to  attend. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  fine  letter  in 
the  Record,  and  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  those  of  the  President  to  all 
the  young  men  of  the  free  world  who 
have  chosen  to  participate  in  man's 
greatest  adventure — the  conquest  of  the 
universe. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,   August  10,  1965. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, I  want  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
greetings  through  my  able  assistant,  Mike 
Manatoe,  on  the  occasion  of  your  annual 
pan-American  dinner  honoring  the  foreign 
cadets  of  the  international  air  cadet 
exchange. 

It  Is  always  heartening  to  welcome  young 
men  from  abroad  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  participate  In  the  many  activities  ar- 
ranged by  our  Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  brief  sharing  in  the  family 
life  of  your  hosts  has  been  a  mutually  re- 
warding experience  and  has  encouraged  a 
feeling  of  cooperation  and  good  will  for  both 
you  and  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
representatives  to  your  countries  have 
found  their  visits  equally  rewarding. 

The  enthusiasm,  dedication,  and  self-sac- 
rifice of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  with 
whom  you  have  visited  attest  to  their  strong 


desire  to  serve,  through  their  program,  a 
useful  purpose  in  a  troubled  world.  I 
know  that  vour  own  programs,  which  made 
this  visit  possible,  are  enabling  you  to  serve 
your  own  countries  with  equal  dedication 
and  gratifying  success. 

May  each  of  you  have  a  pleasant  trip 
home  and  may  next  year's  international  air 
cadet  exchange  sustain  the  exemplary  record 
which  you  have  set. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


found  it  necessary  to  be  in  the  hospital 
almost  continuously.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  many  friends,  and  to  his 
wife  and  other  members  of  his  family  I 
extend  my  own  sympathy  and  that  of 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him. 


Bolivia  Celebrates  140th  Anniversary 


Death  of  Casey  M.  Jones 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death 
of  Casey  M.  Jones,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  professional  aid  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Casey  was  first  named  to  the  commit- 
tee staff  in  January  of  1947,  by  the  late 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers.  He  served  continuously  with  the 
committee  until  his  retirement  a  number 
of  years  ago  and  made  a  real  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  dur- 
ing the  period  he  was  employed  by  the 
committee. 

Casey  had  a  distinguished  record  in 
World  War  I,  in  which  he  served  as  an 
intelligence  officer,  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  serving  with  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
and  also  with  two  former  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Jesse  Walcott 
and  Clarence  Kilbum. 

For  a  number  of  years  Casey  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  was  always  keenly  interested  in  the 
work  relating  to  the  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  veterans  of  this  country. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  had  been  in 
poor  health,  and  in  recent  months  had 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  6.  1825,  a  congress  of  delegates 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Chuquisaca  for- 
mally declared  the  independence  of  Up- 
per Peru,  later  to  be  renamed  Bolivia. 
A  review  of  this  action,  which  climaxed 
years  of  struggle  in  that  country  and 
throughout  all  of  South  America,  can 
help  us  renew  our  faith  in  the  desire 
of  all  men  to  obtain  freedom -from  out- 
side control.  So  on  the  140th  anniversary 
of  that  historic  date,  which  was  cele- 
brated last  Friday,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  courageous  men  of  Bolivia  who 
fought  and  gave  their  lives  so  that  their 
offspring  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
national  state. 

Bolivia  has  always  been  a  country  rich 
in  natural  resources,  but  before  1826  it 
was  not  free  to  use  them  herself.  The 
Spanish  conquered  Bolivia  in  1532,  and 
it  quickly  became  one  of  their  most 
valued  possessions.  The  discovery  of 
silver  aroimd  Potosi  made  the  area  known 
around  the  world.  In  1559  Bolivia  was 
made  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
but  the  seeds  of  imrest  were  already 
growing.  Creoles — Spaniards  born  in 
the  New  World — were  denied  the  right 
to  hold  high  office,  while  the  Indians 
were  assigned  tracts  of  land  to  cultivate 
and  were  forced  to  work  in  the  mines. 
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The  first  uprising,  which  began  in  the 
year  1661,  was  unsuccessful,  but  they 
continued  fairly  steadily  through  the 
years  after  that.  At  first  the  uprisings 
were  headed  solely  by  the  Creoles,  but 
the  Indians  were  included  later  on.  The 
Spaniards  were  able  to  defeat  the  rebel- 
lions until  trouble  in  Europe  set  the 
stage  for  a  successful  one.  In  1808 
Napoleon  tried  to  force  a  French  ruler 
on  Spain  and  the  Americas  but  his  plan 
met  with  failure.  The  Audienca  of 
Charcas  advocated  freedom  from  Spain 
for  the  New  World  in  1809.  and  the  fight 
began  in  earnest. 

But  Bolivia  did  not  gain  its  independ- 
ence easily;  it  was  not  until  Bolivar's 
great  general,  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre, 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho  in 
1824  that  the  complete  independence  of 
Bolivia  was  assured.  The  extraordinary 
length  of  this  fight  for  freedom  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  tribute  to  the  spirit  and 
unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty  of  the 
people  of  Bolivia. 

Over  the  years  since  the  congress  of 
delegates  met  in  Chuquisaca.  Bolivia  has 
had  its  share  of  turbulence,  but  its  ex- 
ports have  always  contributed  greatly 
to  world  trade.  Tin  has  long  been  a  very 
important  Bolivian  commodity  on  the 
world  market.  Growing  petroleum  and 
rubber  industries  are  sure  to  aid  in  the 
further  development  of  the  Bolivian 
economy.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
O.A.S.  and  the  United  Nations,  and  with 
increasing  government  stability,  it  now 
appears  that  we  can  now  look  forward 
to  Bolivia's  taking  an  even  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  the  lot 
of  her  people  and  the  welfare  of  the 
hemisphere. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  pride  and  admiration  that 
I  rise  to  honor  the  Independence  Day 
of  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  and  to 
extend  to  Bolivia  my  every  best  wish  for 
future  growth,  prosperity,  and  progress. 


Profiles  of  Wyoming  Greatness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11.  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Wyoming's  75th  annlver- 
saiT  of  statehood.  I  present  the  fouith  in 
my  series  on  great  Wyoming  citizens. 
Previous  biographies  featured  Joseph  M. 
Carey.  Piancis  E.  Warren,  and  John  B. 
Kendrick. 

ORPHANED    AT    SEVEN 

A  prominent  Republican  Party  leader 
for  30  years.  Frank  Wheeler  Mondell  was 
born  in  St.  Louis  on  November  6.  1860. 
Orphaned  at  the  age  of  7.  he  joined  the 
family  of  a  Congregational  minister  at 
Monona,  Iowa,  moving  with  them  2  years 
later  to  a  homestead  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State. 

Living  100  miles  from  the  railroad,  he 
supplemented  a  3-month  annual  coun- 


try schooling  with  books  from  his  guard- 
ian's extensive  library.  At  18.  he  went 
to  Chicago  and  a  year  later  to  Denver, 
where  for  the  next  8  years  he  worked  in 
engineering  and  construction  activities 
of  the  expanding  West. 

FIRST    NEWCASTLE    MAYOR 

In  1887,  he  went  to  Wyoming,  where  he 
discovered  a  bituminous  coal  deposit 
which  opened  up  the  Cambria  mines.  He 
laid  out  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  be- 
came its  first  mayor,  serving  until  his 
election  as  State  senator  in  1892.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  senate  in  his 
second  term. 

In  1894.  he  was  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, but  at  the  last  moment  became 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress. 
After  serving  one  term  he  was  defeated 
in  the  free  silver  election  of  1896.  He 
then  became  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  until  his  reelec- 
tion to  the  House  in  1898.  where  he  served 
continuously  until  1923. 

HOUSE    REPUBLICAN    LEADER 

In  the  middle  of  President  Wilson's 
second  term.  Mr.  Mondell  had  been 
chosen  as  Republican  leader  in  the 
House.  He  was  reelected  in  the  67th 
Congress  and  directed  legislation  during 
4  important  postwar  years. 

A  confessed  conservative  and  orga- 
nization man.  Congressman  Mondell 
fought  the  move  to  strip  Speaker  Cannon 
of  many  of  his  powers  and  opposed  the 
Bull  Moose  candidacy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1912.  As  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  1924  Republican  Convention, 
he  scored  the  party's  "radicals"  and  par- 
ried the  efforts  of  the  late  Senator  La 
Follette  and  his  followers. 

ADVOCATED  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  he  advo- 
cated woman  suffrage,  authored  the  en- 
larged Homestead  Act  and  the  bill  shift- 
ing the  Forest  Service  from  the  Interior 
to  the  Agriculture  Department,  and  had 
charge  of  the  National  Reclamation  Act. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  in  Congress 
that  Mondell  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
attended  night  law  school,  receiving  his 
LL.D.  from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  1921.  and  in  1924  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Wyoming.  He  was  president 
of  the  Dry  Farming  Congress  from  1910 
to  1915  and  was  a  33d  degree  Mason. 

IN  LINE  FOR  SPEAKERSHIP 

Instead  of  seeking  reelection  in  1922, 
he  ran  for  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
by  Senator  Kendrick,  a  Democrat.  It 
was  said  that  had  Speaker  Frederick  H. 
Gillette  armounced  sooner  his  candidacy 
for  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mondell  would  have 
chosen  to  stay  in  the  House,  where  he 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  speaker- 
ship. 

Following  his  defeat,  Mondell  became 
Director  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
having  declined  President  Harding's 
offers  of  ambassadorial  appointments. 
Later,  he  declined  a  Cabinet  position  in 
order  to  enter  a  private  law  practice  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  died  August  6.  1939,  and  was  buried 
in  Washington's  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ida  Harris, 
were  the  parents  of  five  children — Wil- 
liam Harris  Mondell,  who  now  lives  in 


Billings,  Mont.;  Frank  Wheeler  Mondell, 
of  Washington,  D.C;  the  late  George 
Parker  Mondell;  Marjorie  Mondell,  now 
Mrs.  Mills  Astin;  and  Dorothy  Mondell, 
now  Mrs.  Sherlock  Davis. 

Frank  Mondell  rose  above  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  earlier  years,  educated 
himself  on  his  own  initiative,  became  one 
of  his  party's  most  eminent  leaders,  and 
nearly  gained  the  post  of  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Congress,  Speaker  of  the 
House.  His  dedication  and  service  make 
Frank  Mondell  one  of  Wyoming's  out- 
standing citizens  during  her  75  ye;ars  of 
statehood.  • 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  section-by - 
section  analysis  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1965: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965— 
H.R. 10212 

title  I — definitions 

Sections  101-121:  These  sections  define 
•'Federal  agency,"  "State,"  "political  sub- 
division" or  "local  government,"  "unit  of 
general  local  government,"  "special-purpose 
unit  of  local  government,"  "grant"  or  "grant- 
in-aid."  "specialized  or  technical  services." 
"comprehensive  planning,"  "metropolitan 
area"  or  "area,"  "urban  area,"  "areawlde 
agency,"  "urban  development,"  "hospital." 
"displaced  person,"  "business."  "farm  opera- 
tion," "family,"  "elderly  individual,"  "handi- 
capped individual,"  "displaced,"-  and  "per- 
son." 

title    H IMPROVED    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

GRANTS-IN-AID    TO    THE    STATES 

Full  information  on  funds  received 
Section  201 :  The  multiplicity  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  and  their  magnitude  make  it 
imperative  that  the  Governor  (and  his  prin- 
cipal assistant  on  budget  and  management 
matters)  be  in  a  position  to  become  fully 
informed  on  such  programs,  if  he  is  to  be  able 
to  prepare  a  suitable  budget  with  respect  to 
the  State's  finances,  and  if  he  is  to  manage 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  State 
which  are  under  his  supervision.  Grant-in- 
aid  programs,  however,  are  normally  handled 
by  various  program  agencies  within  the 
State  which  have  the  requisite  competence 
In  their  particular  fields.  Without  in  any 
way  detracting  from  the  normal  flow  of  com- 
munications between  the  State  program 
agencies  and  the  Federal  program  agencies 
in  each  case,  section  201  provides  that  the 
Governor  (or  some  other  State  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  legislature)  will  be 
Informed  by  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  administering  a  grant  program,  upon 
request,  with  such  facts  as  it  makes  available 
to  the  State  program  agency.  These  facts 
may  relate  to  grants-in-aid  actually  made, 
appropriated  for.  or  recommended  by  the 
President  to  the  (Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Most  grant-in-aid  programs  Involve  some 
cost  sharing  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.    With  respect  to  some  States 


and  some  programs,  there  have  been   con- 
fused budget  procedures  because  the  State's 
financial  share  is  operated  through  normal 
budget  procedures  of   the  State,  while  the 
Federal  financial   share,  even  though   obli- 
gated and  disbursed  by  a  State,  has  some- 
times been  outside  the  scope  of  budget  re- 
view.    It  is  impossible  to  make  a  meaningful 
budget  review  with  respect  to  a  program  If 
only  half,  or  less,  of  the  program's  cost  is 
revealed  to  the  Governor  or  other  State  olBcer 
designated  for  the  purpose.    Therefore,  sec- 
tion 201  also  provides  that  no  Federal  legis- 
lation shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the 
Governor  (or  other  State  offlcer  designated) 
from  participating  in  the  State's  determina- 
tion of  its  financial  matters  under  Federal 
grants  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  with 
respect    to    the    budgeting    of    State    funds. 
This  provision  does  not,   of  course,   extend 
to  any  authority  to  plan  for.  commit,  or  ex- 
pend Federal  funds  in  an  amount  or  manner 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  condi- 
tions which  the  Federal  Government  has  at- 
tached to  its  grant.     But  it  would  place  in 
the    State's    chief    executive    the    means    of 
bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  regularity 
in  financial  planning  and  budgeting  for  all 
the  funds  which  are  used  to  operate  State 
agencies. 

Uniform  handling  of  grant  funds 

Section  202:  This  section  is  Intended  to 
systematize  the  handling  of  cash  in  connec- 
tion with  grants-in-aid.  It  would  require 
that  grants  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer 
unless  the  State  Itself  has  designated  some- 
one else  to  receive  the  grants.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  some  State  universities  keep 
their  moneys  apart  from  the  State  treasury, 
the  bill  authorizes  in  these  cases  the  use  of 
alternative  procedures  as  may  be  authorized 
by  State  legislation  such  as  the  direct  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  funds  by  State  colleges  and 
universities. 

This  section  also  contains  a  provision  that 
appropriate  accounting  advice  with  respect 
to  the  tran.smittal  of  funds  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  such  other  State  officers  as  may 
require  the  data.  This  would  virtually  al- 
ways mean  that  advice  would  be  given  to  the 
State  program  agency  concerned.  In  addi- 
tion, advice  might  be  given  to  the  State 
comptroller.  State  auditor,  or  State  budget 
officer. 


Stnte  salaries  paid  from  grants-in-aid 
Section  203.  This  section  would  prevent 
the  use  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  supple- 
ment or  bypass  State  laws  with  respect  to 
the  salaries  of  State  employees.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  permit  Federal  grants  to  be 
used  to  pay  higher  salaries  than  the  State 
pays  where  the  State  specifically  decides  to 
do  so  by  enactment  of  an  appropriate  State 
law  and  it  is  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned.  A  period  of  grace  is  given  (until 
July  1,  1967)  before  this  section  becomes 
operative  in  order  to  permit  State  legisla- 
tures to  act  in  those  cases  where  they  wish 
to  permit  an  exception. 

Deposit  of  grarits-in-aid 
Section  204:  This  section  would  make 
clear  the  fact  that  there  can  be  a  proper 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  without  the 
use  of  separate  bank  accounts.  Some  of  the 
older  Federal  laws  and  regulations  were  so 
worded  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  Fed- 
eral money  had  to  be  kept  in  separate  bank 
accounts  by  the  State  government.  Some 
States,  therefore,  have  set  up  a  complicated 
maze  of  separate  bank  accounts  relating  to 
various  Federal  grant  programs.  With  mod- 
ern accovmting  methods,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  require  that  the  money  be 
banked  separately,  so  long  as  the  accounting 
officer  of  the  State  keeps  appropriate  fund 
accounts  to  distinguish  the  balance  which 
the  State  has  received  but  not  yet  earned. 
Section  204  provides  for  the  application  of 
these  principles. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
concern  to  see  that  all  grants  are  applied  as 
intended,  and  to  receive  certain  elementary 
facts  with  respect  to  the  financial  status  of 
a  program.  Section  204  would  also  provide 
for  regular  reports  to  be  made,  at  such  inter- 
vals as  the  Federal  program  agency  may  re- 
quire, covering  the  status  and  application 
of  the  fxmds,  the  liabilities  and  other  obliga- 
tions on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States 
Section  205:  This  section  would  enact  in- 
to law  a  principle  which  Is  already  being 
adopted  administratively — the  principle  that 
grant  money  should  not  be  advanced  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  State  for  long- 
er time  periods  than  are  necessary  prior  to 
Its  use.  Advances  for  3  or  6  months  at  a 
time,  formerly  made  in  several  programs,  and 
still  required  by  law  for  a  few  programs,  re- 
sult in  expenditure  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  before  It  Is  necessary,  with  no 
advantage  accruing  to  either  the  Federal  pro- 
gram agency  or  the  State  program  agency 
concerned.  Modern  methods  of  transmitting 
money.  Including  telegraphic  transfers,  the 
letter  of  credit  procedure,  and  sight  drafts, 
make  lump-sum  advances  at  stated  Intervals 
archaic. 

Past  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  reqxilred  that  a  grantee 
return  to  the  United  States  any  interest 
earned  on  Federal  grants  prior  to  their  use. 
However,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1965, 
enacted  on  September  19,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-605),  contains  a  provision  (sec.  205,  78 
Stat.  979)  which  precludes  the  Department 
requiring  the  payment  of  Interest  or  other 
Income  earned  by  a  State  on  grants  for  re- 
search, training,  or  demonstration  projects 
made  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  In  view  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  matter,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  In  a  decision  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1964  (B-152505),  stated  that  no  fur- 
ther action  would  be  taken  toward  the  re- 
covery of  Interest  or  other  Income  earned 
prior  to  July  1,  1964,  on  Federal  grants 
made  to  colleges  and  universities.  Section 
205  broadens  the  principle  established,  and 
would  not  hold  the  States  accountable  for 
Interest  or  other  Income  earned  on  all  grant- 
in-aid  funds,  pending  their  disbursement  for 
program  purposes.  The  new  techniques,  such 
as  the  letter  of  credit  and  sight  draft  pro- 
cedures, which  are  now  being  used  should 
minimize  the  amounts  of  grants  advanced 
to  States. 

Eligible  State  agency 

Section  206:  This  section  would  authorize 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the 
State,  to  waive  the  requirement  for  a  single 
State  agency  and  approve  other  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative organization,  providing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  grant  program  are  not  en- 
dangered. This  section  Is  Intended  to 
remove  obstacles  to  the  administrative  re- 
organization of  a  State  government  as  long 
as  the  Federal  grant  program  Is  not 
Jeopardized. 

TITLE  in REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO 

STATES     AND     TO     LOCAL     UNCTS     OF     GOVERN- 
MENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  301:  This  section  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  title,  which  Is  to  provide  for 
congressional  review  of  future  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of 
government.  A  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure Is  established  whereby  future  programs 
for  grant-in-aid  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  or  to  their  political 
subdivisions  shall  be  the  subject  of  review  by 
the  Congress,  to  Insure  ( 1 )  that  the  effective- 
ness of  grants-in-aid  as  Instruments  of  Fed- 
eral-State-local  cooperation  Is  improved  and 
enhanced,   (2)    that  grant  programs  are  re- 


vised and  redirected  as  necessary  to  meet  new 
conditions  arising  subsequent  to  their  orig- 
inal enactment,  and  (3)  that  grant  programs 
are  terminated  when  they  have  substantially 
achieved  their  purpose.  Grants  In  some 
fields  have  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  from  time 
to  time  and  have  undergone  consolidations 
and  updatings.  In  general,  however,  the  re- 
view and  redirection  of  grants  have  pro- 
ceeded on  a  sporadic  and  uncoordinated 
basis.  There  has  not  been  continued  sys- 
tematic attention  to  the  problem  either  from 
the  congressional  or  executive  side  with  a 
view  toward  eliminating  areas  of  conflict  and 
duplication  in  program  operation  and 
achieving  more  effective,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomic administration  of  existing  and  future 
grant  programs  and  greater  uniformity  in 
their  operation. 

Expiration  of  grants-in-aid  programs 
Section  302:  This  section  provides  that 
where  any  act  of  Congress  enacted  In  the 
89th  or  any  subsequent  Congress  authorize 
the  making  of  grants-in-aid  to  two  or  more 
States  or  to  political  subdivisions  of  two  or 
more  States,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  shall,  not  later 
than  June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which 
begins  after  the  effective  date  of  such  act, 
make  reports  to  Congress  on  such  programs. 
Five  years  Is  suggested  as  a  sufficiently  long 
period  In  which  to  gain  experience  upon 
which  to  base  a  Judgment  as  to  continuance 
or  discontinuance  of  a  grant.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  those  future  statutes  where 
(1)  the  Congress  has  provided  another  expira- 
tion date,  or  (2)  Congress  has  explicitly 
waived  the  application  of  this  section  to  the 
new  statute.  The  section  also  does  not  result 
In  automatic  termination. 


Committee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
Section  303:  This  section  provides  for  re- 
view by  congressional  committees  of  expir- 
ing grant  programs  subject  to  the  act  during 
a  period  of  not  less  than  12  months  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  expiration  date.  The 
committees  are  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  assessing — among  other  things — the 
extent  to  which  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have  been  met; 
the  degree  to  which  such  programs  can  be 
carried  on  without  further  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government;  whether 
any  changes  In  the  purpose,  direction,  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  original  program,  or  In 
Its  procedures  or  requirements  should  be 
made;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  programs 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  which  they  were  designed  to  sup- 
port. 

Records  and  auxiit 

Section  304 :  This  section  provides  that  re- 
cipients of  grants-in-aid  enacted  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,  or  recipients  of 
existing  grants-in-aid  which  are  subsequently 
altered  or  modified,  must  keep  records  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  agency  administering 
the  grant.  Such  records  must  Include  records 
disclosing  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the 
grants  and  the  total  cost  of  the  aided  proj- 
ect. The  head  of  the  administering  Federal 
agency  and  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  access  to  these  records. 

TITLE     IV PERMITTING     FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OE 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  401:  This  section  states  the  pur- 
pose of  the  title  to  encourage  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  In  the  conduct  of  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services;  to  enable  State 
and  local  governments  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  special  service  functions;  and 
to  authorize  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  provide  such  services.   ^ 
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An  Increasingly  common  characteristic  of 
our  Federal  system  Is  the  extent  to  which 
similar  governmental  functions  are  per- 
formed by  all  three  levels  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  Federal.  Cooperation  and 
assistance  among  the  three  levels  in  carry- 
ing on  such  activities  can  yield  economies 
for  all.  A  number  of  Federal  departments 
already  provide  specialized  services  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  The  Census  Bureau  makes  special 
censuses  or  tabulations  and  collects  special 
additional  Information  during  decennial 
censuses.  The  Weather  Bureau  provides 
meteorological  services,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  undertakes  Inventories  of  water 
resources  for  State  and  local  governments. 
As  recently  as  1962.  the  Congress  authorized 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  render  sta- 
tistical services  to  State  and  local  tax  agen- 
cies. This  bill  would  extend  on  a  govern- 
mentwide  basis  the  principle  embodied  In 
these  specific  cases.  Provision  for  deposit- 
ing r3lmbursements  to  the  credit  of  agency 
appropriations  (sec.  303)  would  give  the 
agencies  an  incentive  to  enter  into  such  ar- 
rangements which  they  do  not  now  have 
since,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  law,  such 
reimbursements  for  service  must  be  paid 
into  Treasury  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Authority  to  provide  service 
Section  402:  This  section  authorizes  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  to  provide 
specialized  or  technical  services  on  written 
request  from  a  State  or  local  goverrunent, 
upon  pajrment  of  the  cost  of  the  services  by 
the  government  making  the  request,  and 
provided  such  services  are  not  reasonably 
and  expeditiously  available  through  ordi- 
nary business  channels.  Agencies  would  be 
permitted,  not  required,  to  provide  the  re- 
quested service. 

Reimbursement  to  appropriation 

Section  403:  This  section  provides  that 
payments  received  for  furnishing  specialized 
or  technical  services  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  principal  appropriation  from 
which  the  cost  of  providing  such  services 
Is  paid.  Performance  of  the  service  for  State 
and  local  governments  thus  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  agencies  fiscal  ability  to  ful- 
fill  their   mandated  responsibilities. 

Reports  to  Congress 
Section  404:  This  section  calls  for  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  scope  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Op>eratlon3  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

TITXE        V COORDINATED        INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

POLICY    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF    GRANTS    FOB 
TTRBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration   of   urban   assistance   policy 

Section  501 :  This  section  establishes  a  na- 
tional irrban  assistance  policy  and  makes 
such  a  policy,  consistent  with  individual  pro- 
gram objectives,  applicable  to  all  Federal 
programs  affecting  urban  development. 
With  the  increasing  numbers  of  Federal  aids 
for  physical  development  facilities  in  urban 
areas,  the  need  for  a  unified  urban  develop- 
ment policy  and  adequate  Interagency  co- 
ordination at  the  Federal  level  has  become 
imperative.  A  recent  study  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  43  Federal  programs  of  financial  aid 
showed  that  they  are  administered  by  13 
different  departments  and  agencies  within 
the  executive  branch.  A  number  of  new  pro- 
grams have  been  enacted  even  since  the 
Commission's  study  was  made  over  a  year 
ago. 

Federal  program  administrators  are  held 
responsible  for  carrying  out  specific  legisla- 
tive objectives,  designed  to  meet  such  ur- 
ban needs  as  those  for  urban  renewal,  area 
redevelopment,  public  housing,  or  highway 
transportation.    But    rapid    urban    growth, 


coupled  with  fragmented  responsibilities 
for  local  government  in  \irban  areas  and  new 
technologies,  are  making  these  programs 
increasingly  Interdependent.  Their  impact 
on  other  community  physical,  economic,  and 
social  objectives  Is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. Authority,  machinery,  and  effort 
are  needed  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  the 
urban  areas  themselves  to  assure  that  each 
program  contributes  not  only  to  the  more 
limited  program  goals,  but  also  to  the  gen- 
eral goal  of  orderly  urban  development.  The 
legislation  establishes  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral interagency  coordination  and  provides 
a  clear  legislative  mandate  for  the  President 
to  establish  the  machinery  among  the  Fed- 
eral deF>artments  and  agencies  to  better  meet 
National.  State,  and  local  objectives  for  ur- 
ban development. 

Favoring  general  purpose  governments 

Section  502:  This  section  makes  units  of 
general  local  government,  such  as  cities, 
counties,  and  towns,  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  for  urban  development 
for  which  only  special  districts  or  other 
special  purpose  units  of  local  government 
are  now  eligible.  Although  a  majority  of 
the  acts  establishing  Federal  aid  to  urban 
development  allow  local  general  government 
as  recipients  of  such  aid.  there  are  a  num- 
ber that  encourage  establishment  of  special 
purpose  organizations  to  carry  our  program 
objectives.  Some  examples  of  Federal  en- 
couragement for  establishing  counterpart 
special  purpose  organizations  in  local  Juris- 
dictions may  be  found  in  reclamation,  area 
redevelopment,  and  agricultural  progrjuns. 
The  elected  officials  of  every  unit  of  govern- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  a  wide  range 
of  functions  to  that  the  governing  process 
Involves  resolution  of  possible  conflicting 
Interests  with  significant  responsibility  for 
balancing  governmental  needs  and  resources. 
The  general  purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment meet  these  conditions  whereas.  In 
many  cases,  special  purpose  districts  do  not. 

The  legislation  would  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  simplify  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions and  reduce  the  time  and  effort  spent 
by  public  officials  in  coordinating  additional 
independent  units  of  government  by  pro« 
vidlng  that,  to  the  extent  possible.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  make  Federal  aids 
available  to  general  rather  than  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government.  Any  special 
purpose  unit  of  local  government  receiving 
these  Federal  aids  is  required  to  provide  full 
Information  concerning  such  aid  to  the  ap- 
propriate unit  of  general  local  government 
in  the  area.  Local  governments,  general  or 
special  purpose,  are  authorized  to  act  as 
Joint  sponsors  of  any  federally  aided  urban 
project  without  limiting  the  total  amount 
of  the  aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  avail- 
able to  the  participating  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment acting  singly. 

Consistency  with  plans  and  objectives  of 
general  local  governments 

Section  503:  Provides  that  all  applications 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  after  June 
30,  1966,  for  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties, sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  water  development,  and  land  con- 
servation be  certified  within  30  days  by  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  in  which 
the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located  that 
such  proposed  project  or  facility  is  consistent 
with  the  local  government's  planning  objec- 
tives. State  and  certain  regional  applicants 
are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

A  performance  requirement  that  projects 
aided  by  certain  Federal  loans  or  grants  be 
consistent  with  the  local  government's  plan- 
ning objectives  can  contribute  to  insuring 
effective  use  of  the  Federal  fimds  and  avoid 
conflicts  with  other  State,  local,  and  private 
development  projects. 


This  section  establishes  similar  require- 
ments for  consistency  with  planning  efforts 
of  local  goverrunents  in  metropolitan  areas 
for  Federal  aid  programs  that  significantly 
affect  urban  development  not  currently  hav- 
ing such  requirements. 

Afore  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 
Section  504.  Provides  that  all  applications 
to  the  Federal  Government  made  after  June 
30,  1966,  for  open  space  land  projects  and  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  water 
supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works,  high- 
ways, transportation  facilities,  water  devel- 
opment, and  land  conservation  within  any 
metropolitan  area  shall  be  accompanied  by 
(1)  the  comments  and  recommendatio".s 
thereon  of  a  planning  agency  performing 
metropolitan  or  regional  planning  for  the 
area  In  which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used, 
and  (2)  a  statement  by  the  applicant  that 
It  has  considered  these  comments  and  recom- 
mendations prior  to  formal  application.  This 
section  makes  It  clear,  however,  that  ap- 
proval of  the  application  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  shall  be  in  accord  with  perti- 
nent Federal  requirements  without  regard  to 
a  possible  negative  recommendation  by  the 
planning  agency. 

This  section  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
metropolitan  planning  and  better  coordinate 
local.  State,  and  Federal  development  activi- 
ties by  (1)  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  responsible  metropolitan  planning  agen- 
cies and  procedures;  (2)  stimulating  the  fiow 
of  planning  and  development  information 
among  and  between  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; and  (3)  assisting  the  Federal  agen- 
cies in  evaluation  of  project  applications. 
To  avoid  undue  delay  in  the  review  and 
comment  function,  the  section  provides  that 
the  applicant  need  not  Include  the  comments 
or  recommendations  of  a  planning  agency 
if  the  agency  has  failed  within  a  60-day 
period  to  make  any  comments  or  recom- 
mendations on  the  application  itself,  or  on 
a  plan  or  description  of  the  project. 

TITLE  VI — ACQUISITION,  USE.  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS    OF   AFFECTED    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act 

Section  601:  The  Federal  Government 
owns  over  400  million  acres  of  land  through- 
out the  Nation.  A  significant  portion  of  that 
land  is  located  in  urban  areas  and  the  use 
to  which  it  Is  put,  either  by  a  Government 
agency  or  upon  sale  by  a  private  person  or 
corporation,  can  have  a  significant  impact 
up>on  local  government.  In  order  to  Insure 
that  the  use  of  such  land  is,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  local  zoning 
and  land  practices  and  local  planning  and 
development  objectives.  It  is  essential  that 
such  local  governments  be  fully  Informed 
of  transactions  involving  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition or  disposal  and  significant  changes 
in  use  of  Federal  lands.  Actions  of  these 
types  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  local 
schools,  highway  and  street  imtterns,  demand 
for  water  and  sewer  services,  and  other  activi- 
ties of  local  government.  Only  by  giving  the 
types  of  notice  herein  authorized,  and  con- 
sidering their  needs  in  such  matters  while 
sufllclently  protecting  Federal  interests,  can 
the  impact  of  such  transactions  or  changes 
in  use  on  local  government  be  minimized. 
It  might  be  stated  further  that  last  year  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  establishing 
similar  procedures  for  the  sale  and  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

This  section  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  by 


adding  a  new  title  Vm — ^Urban  Land  Utiliza- 
tion. 

TITLE  Vn ^ESTABLISHING   UNIFORM   FEDERAL  RE- 
LOCATION   PRACTICES 

Declaration  of  policy 
Section  701:  The  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
uniform  policy  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  persons  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs.  Uniformity  ap- 
plies to  relocation  payments  and  advisory  as- 
sistance and,  for  federally  aided  programs,  as- 
surance of  availability  of  standard  housing 
and  Federal  reimbursement  for  relocation 
pajrments. 

A.  Federal  programs 
Relocation  Payments 
Section  702 :  Heads  of  Federal  agencies  are 
required  to  make  relocation  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by  the 
President.  The  displaced  person  Is  given  the 
choice  of  reimbursement  (1)  according  to 
actual  and  reasonable  expenses,  or  (2)  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  schedule.  In  the  case  of 
fixed  schedule  payments,  (a)  Independent 
businesses  that  cannot  be  relocated  without 
loss  of  patronage  are  entitled  to  an  amount 
equal  to  their  net  earnings,  or  $5,000.  which- 
ever Is  less;  (b)  persons  moving  from  a 
dwelling  are  entitled  to  a  moving  expense 
allowance  of  up  to  $200,  plus  a  dislocation 
allowance  not  greater  than  the  moving  ex- 
pense allowance,  or  $100,  whichever  Is  less, 
and  an  additional  payment  of  $300  If  the 
dlsplacee  owned  the  real  property  occupied; 
and  (c)  farm  operators  are  entitled  to  a  fixed 
payment  of  $1,000.  Displaced  families,  elder- 
ly Individuals,  or  handicapped  Individuals 
who  are  unable  to  secure  a  public  housing 
unit  are  entitled  to  additional  monthly  pay- 
ments totaling  not  more  than  $1,000  over 
not  more  than  24  months,  for  relocation  in 
dwellings  of  modest  standards. 

The  alternative  of  reimbursement  by  fixed 
payment  would  (a)  recognize  the  economic 
impact  of  displacement  on  a  business  owner 
who  must  establish  a  business  at  a  different 
location,  buy  an  established  business,  or 
discontinue  business  operations;  (b)  grant 
those  moving  from  a  dwelling  the  same  mov- 
ing allowance  now  provided  under  the  urban 
renewal  and  highway  programs,  provide 
additional  reimbursement  for  loss  of  prop- 
erty and  out-of-pocket  costs,  and,  for  the 
homeowner,  recognize  to  some  degree  the 
closing  costs  and  financing  charges  required 
for  purchase  of  a  replacement  home;  and  (c) 
allow  a  farm  operator  a  moderate  allowance 
for  loss  of  property  and  related  costs  In 
securing  a  replacement  farm. 

A  major  effect  of  this  section  would  be  to 
require  payments  by  displacing  agencies  not 
now  authorized  to  make  them,  such  as  GSA 
and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Relocation  Assistance  Programs 
Section  703:  Requires  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  a  relocation  assistance 
program  for  displaced  persons,  businesses, 
and  farm  operators,  and  for  persons  occupy- 
ing adjacent  property  If  they  are  caused 
economic  Injury.  The  assistance  program 
must  Include  (a)  determining  needs  for  as- 
sistance, (b)  assisting  businesses  and  farm 
operators  in  relocating,  (c)  supplying  in- 
formation regarding  FHA,  SBA,  and  other  as- 
sistance programs,  (d)  helping  in  minimiz- 
ing readjustment  programs,  and  (e)  co- 
ordinating relocation  with  other  project 
activities  and  governmental  activities  in  the 
community  or  nearby  areas.  This  provision 
applies  present  urban  renewal  requirements 
to  all  direct  Federal  programs. 
Federal  Programs  With  Local  Cooperation 
Section  704:  Provides  that  the  same  re- 
quirements for  relocation  pajrments  and  as- 
sistance programs  shall  apply  to  cases  where 


a  State  or  local  agency  acquires  real  property 
for  a  Federal  public  Improvement  project. 

Authority  of  the  President 

Section  705:  Vests  responsibility  for  relo- 
cation regulations  in  the  President  to  assiare 
governmentwlde  uniformity  and  compliance. 
Authorizes  reimbursement  equal  to  cost  of 
moving  personal  property  if  dlsplacee  chooses 
to  dispose  of  it  rather  than  move  it.  Permits 
Federal  agencies  to  use  established  reloca- 
tion facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  or 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Fund  Availability 

Section  706:  Stipulates  that  fvmds  avail- 
able for  property  acquisition  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  provisions  of  the  title. 
B.  Federally  assisted  programs 
Relocation  Payments  and  Assistance;  Assur- 
ance of  Availability  of  Housing 

Section  707:  Provides  that  a  State  or  local 
government  using  Federal  funds  for  property 
acquisition  or  improvement  may  receive  Fed- 


eral reimbursement  of  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  providing  relocation  pa3rments  up  to 
$25,000  for  any  displaced  person  provided 
that  the  State  or  local  government  agrees  to 
follow  requirements  as  to  relocation  pay- 
ments and  advisory  assistance;  provides  tem- 
porary housing  for  relocated  families  and 
individuals;  and  assures  that  standard  hous- 
ing Is  or  Is  being  made  available  for  those 
displaced.  Federal  agencies  would  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  any  relocation  payment  above 
$25,000  according  to  the  project's  cost-shar- 
ing formula.  State  and  local  governments 
are  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  other  agencies  established  to  ad- 
minister relocation  assistance  programs. 
Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  advance 
the  Federal  share  of  relocation  payments  If 
necessary  to  expedite  completion  of  a  fed- 
erally assisted  public  improvement. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  section  and 
section  708  would  be  on  the  federally  as- 
sisted highway  program.  The  "before  and 
after"  situation  in  the  highway  program 
may  be  compared  as  follows: 


PRESENT 

Relocation  payments  are  optional  with  the 
States.  Some  30  States  have  elected  to  make 
payments. 

Federal  reimbursement  of  relocation  pay- 
ments is  according  to  the  project's  cost-shar- 
ing formula:  90  percent  on  interstate  pro- 
grams; 50  percent  on  primary  and  secondary 
programs. 

Advisory  assistance  required  for  families 
displaced. 


No   assurance   of    availability   of    housing 
required. 


PROPOSED 

Relocation  payments  are  required  as  a 
condition  of  grants. 

Full  Federal  reimbursement  up  to  $25,000 
for  any  move;  Federal-State  sharing  on  proj- 
ect's cost-sharing  formula  (90-10  or  50-50) 
for  the  portion  of  individual  payments  above 
$25,000. 

Advisory  assistance  required  for  families, 
businesses,  individuals,  farm  operators,  and 
to  be  similar  to  present  urban  renewal  provi- 
sions. 

Requires  that  supply  of  adequate  stand- 
ard housing  be  provided  or  In  process  of 
being  provided. 


As  regards  the  other  major  federally  as- 
sisted programs  causing  or  likely  to  cause 
substantial  displacement  In  the  foreseeable 
future — public  housing  and  urban  mass 
transportation — the  law  would  require  pro- 
vision of  advisory  assistance  to  persons  and 
businesses;  none  Is  now  required.  The  pres- 
ent public  housing  law  already  requires  as- 
surance of  available  standard  housing;  the 
present  urban  mass  transportation  law  re- 
quires It  only  for  families,  not  Individuals. 
The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  already  en- 
courages States  to  use  existing  public  agen- 
cies to  administer  the  relocation  program. 
The  proposed  act  would  extend  the  encour- 
agement to  the  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, mass  transportation,  and  other  federally 
aided  programs  that  might  cause  displace- 
ment. 

Requirements  for  Approval  of  Contracts  or 
Agreements  for  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
Section  708.  Requires  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  conducting  federally  assisted 
program  to  agree  to  provide  relocation  pay- 
ments, services,  and  housing  assurances  de- 
scribed In  section  607  as  a  condition  of  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds. 

Displacement  by  Code  Enforcement  for  Urban 
Renewal  Project  or  Voluntary  Rehabilita- 
tion Under  Urban  Renewal  Plan 
Section  709.  Makes  clear  that  persons  or 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal  code 
enforcement  or  voluntary  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivities   are    considered    displaced    persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority  Eligible 
for  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
Section  710:  Extends  to  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  eligibility  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  relocation  payments  in  same 
manner  as  State  and  local  governments 
covered  in  section  606. 


Applicability  of  Administrative  Procedure 
Act 

Section  711:  Specifies  application  of  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Severability 
Section    712:  States   that    invsilidate    any 
provision  shall  not  affect  other  provisions. 

Acts  Repealed 

Section  713:  Repeals  relocation  sections  of 
statutes  applicable  to  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Defense.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency.  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram and  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram, and  certain  p>arts  of  relocation  provi- 
sions of  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

Effective  Date 

Section  714:  Title  to  take  effect  on  first 
day  of  fourth  month  beginning  after  date 
of  enactment. 


The  CivU  Air  Patrol— Vital  Partner  in 
the  Nation's  Air  and  Space  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  very  excellent  speech 
made  by  Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
of  New  York,  before  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
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dinner  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, August  1.  1965.  honoring  the  an- 
nual international  air  cadet  exchange 
program.  Congressman  Wolff  calls  at- 
tention to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  in  our  space  effort  and 
to  our  military  forces,  as  well  as  to  com- 
mercial aviation. 

His  speech  follows: 
The  Civil  Air  Patrol — Vital  Partner  in  the 

Nation's  Air  and  Space  Effort 
(Speech  of  Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Democrat,  of  New  York) 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Pryor  for  making  this  occasion  possible,  and 
to  Col.  Barnee  Breeskln  for  his  Incomparable 
work  in  arranging  this  program.  Their  work 
in  advancing  the  civil  side  of  aviation,  and 
their  Interest  in  alr-mlnded  youth,  will 
significantly  advance  the  cause  of  American 
air  and  space  power  In  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

For  many  years  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
been  a  very  Important  partner  to  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  air  forces  as  well  as  to  com- 
mercial aviation. 

Twenty  years  ago.  during  World  War  II.  I 
played  a  small  part  in  the  vital  wartime 
mission  of  the  CAP.  Since  that  time  I  have 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  CAP 
and  in  aviation  In  general. 

It  has  thus  been  a  source  of  considerable 
gratification  to  me  to  be  named  to  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee — the 
Space  Committee — of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  overall  perspective  on  aeronautics  and 
space  developments  one  can  gain  from  mem- 
bership on  this  committee  has  Impressed 
upon  me  once  again  the  continued  impor- 
tance of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  our  Nation's 
aeronautical  strength  and  progress. 

Today  we  honor  air  cadets  from  many  na- 
tions. Membership  in  the  great  brother- 
hood of  airmen,  a  brotherhood  that  knows 
no  international  boundaries,  can  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  developing  a  greater  under- 
standing of  other  cotmtrles,  as  well  as  a  most 
valuable  means  of  exchanging  information 
and  techniques  relevant  to  aeronautical 
progress. 

I  like  to  think  that  all  of  us  in  the  avia- 
tion and  space  business — our  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy  pilots  In  Vietnam,  our  astro- 
nauts, our  great  aviation  companies,  our 
commercial  airlines,  FAA.  NASA,  and  those 
of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate  concerned 
with  aviation  and  space  affairs— all  are  part- 
ners In  promoting  further  mastery  of  the 
great  ocean  of  air  and  space.  And  In  this 
partnership  the  role  of  the  CAP  is  by  no 
means  a  minor  one.  The  CAP  provides  an 
ideal  launching  pad  for  young  men  from  all 
countries  who  aspire  to  careers  in  aviation 
and  space. 

In  this  partnership  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
second  best. 

The  Communist-dominated  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union,  have  shown  a 
vigor  and  ingenuity  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  surpass  our  efforts.  The  CAP  has  helped 
to  Insure  that  this  will  not  happen. 

So  today  we  honor  these  young  men  who 
have  chosen  to  participate  in  man's  greatest 
adventure — the  conquest  of  the  skies  and 
now  the  heavens.  We  congratulate  them  for 
their  help  In  the  great  effort  to  push  forward 
ever  further,  the  boundaries  of  man's  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  of  his  universe. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  recite  a  poem 
that  has  graced  the  Air  Force  ready  rooms  of 
free  nations  for  the  past  25  years,  ever  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  chose 
to  work  and  fight  in  the  vastness  of  the  skies. 
It  18  "High  Flight"  by  John  Gillespie  Magee, 
Jr. 


'Oh !    I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 
wings; 
Sunward  I've  climbed,  and  Joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 
Of  sun-spUt  clouds — and  done  a  hundred 
things 
You    have    not    dreamed    of — wheeled    and 
soared  and  swung 
High  in  the  sunlit  silence.    Hov'ring  there, 
I've  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and 
flung 
My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of 
air. 

"Up.  up  the  long,  delirious,  burning  blue 
I've  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with 
easy  grace 
Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle  fiew — 

And,  while  with  silent  lifting  mind  I've 

trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space. 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of 
God." 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XLIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay 
offers  such  substantial  recreational  ad- 
vantages that  some  call  it  the  great  un- 
discovered vacation  spot  of  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Mobile  Bay  itself  is  the  large  body  of 
water  through  which  the  Mobile  River 
empties  into  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico,  it  is 
located  just  a  matter  of  minutes  by  car 
west  of  the  Pensacola.  Fla.,  population 
center,  and  not  far  east  of  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  bay  makes  up  a  vast  boating  area 
protected  at  its  mouth  by  Dauphin  Is- 
land on  one  side  and  the  Bon  Secour 
Peninsula  on  the  other.  The  neck  pro- 
viding access  to  the  bay  is  flanked  by 
Fort  Gaines  on  the  west  and  Fort  Mor- 
gan on  the  east,  reminiscent  of  the  re- 
markable Civil  War  history  which  gives 
color  and  interest  to  the  whole  area. 

Fishing,  boating,  and  many  other  rec- 
reations have  long  been  a  center  for  at- 
traction on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile 
Bay,  particularly  for  the  residents  of  the 
Mobile  area,  centered  in  the  city  of  Mo- 
bile on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 

But  the  shore,  with  its  established 
communities,  its  long  shoreline,  and  its 
ideal  year-round  climate,  promises  to 
become  a  major  vacation  area  for  the 
Nation. 

On  June  3.  this  year,  the  Mobile  Regis- 
ter newspaper  carried  an  editorial  which 
tells   more   of   the  eastern   shore   area. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Mobile  B'^Y's  Eastern  Shore 

(Note. — This  editorial  is  from  the  Mobile 
Register  of  June  3.  and  tells  of  Just  a  single 
vacation  area  In  Alabama,  the  heart  of  Dixie. 
Few,  If  any  other  areas  In  America,  can  offer 
the  great  variety  of  vacation  attractions  as 
are  found  right  here  In  Alabama.  This  edi- 
torial tells  of  Alabama's  unique  and  most 
unusual  jubilee  along  the  famed  eastern 
shore  of  Mobile  Bay.) 


The  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  has  much 
to  attract  vacationists,  tourists  and  others 
looking  for  recreation,  relaxation  and  inter- 
esting things  to  see. 

Geographically,  from  north  to  south,  Span- 
ish Fort,  Daphne,  Montrose,  Fairhope,  Point 
Clear  and  beyond  •  •  •  by  broad  description 
this  is  the  region  traditionally  known  as  the 
eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay. 

"This  luxury  resort  area  is  also  a  mecca 
for  those  seeking  active  retirement,"  says 
State  of  Alabama  tourist  promotion  literature 
in  publicizing  it. 

The  eastern  shore's  exciting  fish  Jubilees 
are  called  to  attention  In  this  brochure: 
"Young  and  young-at-heart  pluck  a  variety 
of  fine  seafood  from  the  shore  during  na- 
ture's fish  jubilees." 

And  what  are  fish  jubilees?  The  eastern 
shore  of  Mobile  Bay  Is  the  only  stretch  of 
beach  In  the  world  where  a  phenomenon 
known  as  jubilees  takes  place. 

Jubilees  are  unexplalnable,  unpredictable, 
exciting  periods  (always  In  summer  and  most 
of  the  time  at  night)  when  sea-life  (crabs, 
fish,  and  shrimp)  come  to  the  beaches  In 
great  quantity  and  In  stunned  condition,  and 
may  be  readily  scooped,  gigged  and  even  Just 
picked  up. 

"If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  witness  a  Jubi- 
lee, you  can  brag  about  it  forever,  but  outside 
this  section  •  •  •  you  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  anyone  to  believe  that  you  are  not 
telling  the  best  fish  story  of  them  all." 

Maybe  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  eastern  shore 
this  summer  will  land  you  right  in  the  midst 
of  a  fish  Jubilee.  And  if  so,  what  a  rare  ex- 
perience. 

But  an  abundance  and  diversity  of  other 
things  on  the  eastern  shore  may  interest  you 
more  than  fish  Jubilees.  Bayslde  drives,  for 
instance,  to  the  tune  of  sunset  and  moon- 
light on  Mobile  Bay.  Or  water  skiing,  sail- 
ing, swimming,  golf,  tennis,  or  relaxing  In  the 
shade  of  a  towering  tree  near  water's  edge  to 
the  tune  of  traditional  southern  friendliness 
and  hospitality. 

Or  perhaps  you  are  interested  in  all  these 
and  more  eastern  shore  attractions  which 
beckon  so  Invitingly. 

Enjoy  a  trip  to  Alabama,  where  you  will 
find  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  and  a 
trillion  other  reasons  why  repeat  Invitations 
will  not  be  needed  to  bring  you  back  often 
In  the  future. 

As  visitors  to  the  eastern  shore  area  in- 
crease in  number  each  year  and  as  the 
demands  increase  for  year-around  facil- 
ities, commercial  and  industrial  projects 
are  much  in  evidence. 

For  example,  plans  are  proceeding  in 
the  gulf  shores  area  at  the  south  end 
of  the  shore  for  a  golf  course,  a  large 
shopping  center,  an  auditorium,  and  im- 
proved community  centers  of  various 
kinds. 

Along  with  these  there  are  plans  for 
a  large  complex  consisting  of  a  class  A 
restaurant,  a  motel  and  marina. 

The  restaurant  will  be  situated  so  as 
to  be  accessible  from  both  land  and 
water,  located  about  1  mile  west  of  the 
gulf  shores  drawbridge.  It  will  be  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  intracoastal  canal 
which  is  a  passage  for  small  craft  be- 
tween Mobile  Bay  and  Pensacola  Bay,  a 
waterway  which  provides  some  of  the 
most  natural  and  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  South. 

The  canal  is  used  extensively  by  yachts 
and  other  craft  transiting  between  the 
two  large  bays  as  well  as  by  conunercial 
craft  of  various  kinds.  The  restaurant 
will  have  a  dock  area  250  feet  in  length, 
with  a  fueling  station  and  other  facil- 
ities. 


A  golf  course  will  be  located  nearby, 
with  free  boat  parking  available,  and 
transportation  through  the  area,  includ- 
ing to  the  Gulf  Shores  Golf  Club. 

Native  seafoods  in  the  eastern  shore 
area  are  unsurpassed.  They  include 
oysters,  shrimp,  roe  from  the  famous 
gulf  mullet,  and  all  the  gulf  fish  in  addi- 
tion. The  restaurant  will  excel  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  these  sea- 
foods. 

The  motel  will  offer  first-class  accom- 
modations with  direct  access  to  the 
marina,  to  good  roads  and  to  the  restau- 
rant and  golf  courses  and  other  facilities. 

The  marina,  like  the  restaurant  and 
motel,  will  be  a  12-month  operation,  with 
special  emphasis  to  be  put  on  winter 
activities. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  and 
the  entire  Alabama  gulf  coast  area  prom- 
ises to  become  a  center  for  vacationers 
the  country  over. 

We  look  forward  to  this  development, 
and  invite  others  to  come  and  share 
these  natural  advantages  with  us. 


H.R.  10212 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  bill  I  introduced  recently 
before  the  House,  H.R.  10212 — the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of 
1965 — in  the  Record: 

H.R.   10212 

A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions by  improving  cooperation  and  the 
coordination  of  federally  aided  activities 
between  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
of  government;  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  relocation  procedures  under 
Federal  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse-mbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE     I DEFINmONS 

When  used  in  this  Act — 

Federal  Agency 
Sec.     101.  The     term     "Federal     agency" 
means — 

(A)  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  Including  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  and  any  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation;  and 

(B)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

State 
Sec.  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State,  but 
does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Political  Subdivision  or  Local  Government 

Sec.  103.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government.  Including  specifically  a  county, 
municipality,    city,    town,    township,    or    a 


school  or  other  special  district  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

Unit  of  General  Local  Government 

Sec.    104.  "Unit   of   general   local   govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,    or    other    general-purpose    political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 
Special-purpose  unit  of  local  government 

Sec.  105.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district, 
public -purpose  corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  include  a  school  district. 

Grant  or  Grant-ln-Ald 
Sec.  106.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  in 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  aggregate 
authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
o: 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
istered plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

if  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States;  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes 
by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be  al- 
lotted for  use  in  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries. The  term  does  not  Include  (1) 
shared  revenues;  (2)  payment  of  taxes;  (3) 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or  re- 
payable advances;  (5)  surplus  property  or 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  furnished 
as  such;  (6)  pajmients  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  organizations,  whether  public  or 
private;  (7)  payments  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions  as  full  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  Incurred  In  paying  benefits  or  furnish- 
ing services  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
Federal  laws;  or  (8)  any  annual  payment  by 
the  United  States  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
axithorized  by  article  VI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  47-250 la  and  47-2501b). 

The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in-aid",  as  It 
is  used  in  title  II  of  this  Act,  shall  also  in- 
clude payments  made  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  public  organizations. 

Specialized  or  Technical  Services 
Sec.  107.  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaluations,  technical  information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which  the 
Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  any  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  perform. 

Comprehensive  Planning 
Sec.  108.  "Comprehensive  planning",  ex- 
cept in  title  VI,  includes  the  following,  to  the 
extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or  needs 
of  a  unit  of  general  local  government:  (1) 
prep>aration,  as  a  guide  for  long-range  devel- 
opment, of  general  physical  plans  with  re- 
spect to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such  devel- 
opment; (11)  programing  of  capital  improve- 
ments based  on  a  deternUnation  of  relative 
\irgency,  together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program; 
(111)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of  the 


departments  or  subdivisions  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned;  (iv)  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination of  related  planned  activities 
among  the  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  concerned;  and  (v)  preparation  of 
regvUatory  and  administrative  measures  in 
support  of  the  foregoing. 

Metropolitan  Area  or  Area 
Sec.  109.  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area" 
means  either  (1)  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  not  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  or  (ii)  any  urban  area,  including 
those  svurounding  areas  that  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present  and 
future  population  trends  and  patterns  of 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental, institutional,  and  other  activities 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  itself  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof. 

Urban  Area 
Sec.  110.  "Urban  area"  means — 

(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  Incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  or  more  Inhabitants; 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any 
Incorporated  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  has  such  population  density. 

Areawide  Agency 

Sec.  111.  "Areawide  Eigency"  means  an  of- 
ficial State  or  metropolitan  or  regional 
agency  empowered  under  State  or  local  laws 
or  under  an  interstate  compact  or  agree- 
ment to  perform  comprehensive  planning 
in  an  area,  or  such  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  (or.  In  the  case  of  metropolitan 
areas  crossing  State  lines,  any  one  or  more 
of  such  agencies  or  instrumentalities  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
involved)  to  perform  such  planning,  which 
agency  or  instrumentality  is,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  composed  of  or  responsi- 
ble to  the  elected  officials  of  the  xmite  of 
general  local  government  within  whose  juris- 
diction such  agency  is  authorized  to  engage 
in  such  planning. 

Urban  Development 
Sec.  112.  "Urban  development"  means  all 
projects  or  programs  for  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
development  of  open-space  land,  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  hospitals,  airports, 
water  supply  and  distribution  facilities, 
sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  transportation  facilities,  highways, 
water  development  and  land  conservation, 
and  other  public  works  facilities. 

Hospital 
Sec.  113.  "Hospital"  means  any  public 
health  center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  men- 
tal, chronic  disease,  and  other  t3rpe  of  hos- 
pital and  related  facilities,  and  central 
service  facilities  normally  operated  in  con- 
nection with  hospitals,  but  does  not  include 
any  hospital  furnishing  primarily  domiciliary 
care. 

Displaced  Person 
Sec.    114.  "Displaced   person"  means — 
(A)   any   person   who   is   the   owner   of  a 
business  which  moves  from  real  property  or 
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Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
Imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, in  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  agency; 

(B)  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  a 
farm  operation  which  moves  from  real  prop- 
erty or  Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  Imminence  of  acquisition  of 
such  real  property.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency; 

(C)  any  Individual  who  la  the  head  of  a 
family  which  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  Imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agency,  or  which 
moves  from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  Imminence  of  acquisition,  by 
such  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency,  or  other  real  property  on  which  such 
family  conducts  a  business  or  farm  opera- 
tion: 

(D)  any  Individual,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  Imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  agency,  or  who 
moves  from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  imminence  of  acquisition  by 
such  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency,  of  other  real  property  on  which  such 
individual  conducts  a  business  or  farm  op- 
eration; and 

(E)  any  Individual,  not  described  In  para- 
graph (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  this  section, 
who  moves  his  personal  property  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  Immi- 
nence of  acquisition  of  such  real  property,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  agency. 

Business 
Sec.  115.  "Business"  means  any  lawful  ac- 
tivity conducted  primarily  (A)  for  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  products,  commodities, 
or  any  other  personal  property;  (B)  for  the 
manufacture,  processing,  or  marketing  of  any 
such  property;  or  (C)  for  the  sale  of  services 
to  the  public.  Such  term  does  not  Include 
the  activity  of  an  Investor  in  acquiring  or 
holding  real  property  for  resale  for  gain. 

Farm  Operation 

Sec.  116.  "Farm  operation"  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for  the 
production  of  one  or  more  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  commodities  for  sale  and  home  use. 
and  customarily  producing  such  products  or 
conunodities  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
capable  of  contributing  materially  to  the 
operator's  support. 

Family 

Sec.  117.  "Family"  means  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals living  together  In  the  same  dwelling 
unit  who  are  related  to  each  other  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption. 

Elderly  Individual 

Sec.  118.  "Elderly  Individual"  means  a  per- 
son, not  a  member  of  a  family,  who  Is  sixty- 
two  years  of  age  or  over. 

Handicapped  Individual 

Sec.  119.  "Handicapped  Individual"  means 
a  person,  not  a  member  of  family,  who  Is 
handicapped  within  the  meaning  of  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
Displaced 

Sec.  120.  "Displaced",  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  person,  means  any  person  moved 
or  to  be  moved  from  real  property  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  Imminence  of  acquisition  of 
such  property  for  a  public  Improvement  con- 


structed or  developed  by  or  with  funds  pro- 
vided in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Person 
Sec.   121.  "Person"  means  any  individual, 
and  any  partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. 

TTTLE  n IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS- 
IN-AID  TO  THE  STATES 

Full  Information  of  Funds  Received 
Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  request,  notify  the  Governor  or  other 
official  designated  by  him,  or  the  State  legis- 
lature, of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of  recom- 
mended or  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State. 
No  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Governor  or  other  designated  offi- 
cer from  participating  In  the  State's  determi- 
nation of  its  financial  needs  In  the  same 
manner  as  he  does  with  respect  to  the 
budgeting  of  State  funds. 

Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here  en- 
acted, nothing  contained  in  this  law  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States. 

Uniform  Handling  of  Grant  Fvmds 
Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  each  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  paid  to  the  State  tre.asuier  or  other  officer 
that  may  be  designated  by  the  legislative 
authority  (or  by  the  Governor  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  designation  by  the  legislative  au- 
thority) to  receive  said  funds  and  appropriate 
accounting  advice  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  funds  shall  be  provided  to  such 
State  officers  as  may  require  the  data  for  pur- 
poses of  financial  management  and  control. 
The  State  may  provide  for  or  continue  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  case  of  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 
State  Salaries  Paid  From  Grants-ln-Ald 
Sec.  203.  Alter  July  I  1967,  and  except  as 
specifically  authorized  pursuant  to  State  law 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned. In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President,  no  Federal 
grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  used  to  pay 
a  salary  In  excess  of  the  regular  salary  stand- 
ards applicable  to  State  employees  generally, 
nor  shall  a  grant-in-aid  bo  used  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  a  salary  tho  full-time  equivalent 
of  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  normal  annual 
salary  rates  of  employees  of  the  State  or  of 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Deposit  of  Grants-ln-Ald 
Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  or  regulation,  no  grant- 
in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  required  to  be 
deposited  In  a  separate  bank  account  apart 
from  other  funds  administered  by  the  State. 
All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  shall  be  properly  accounted 
for  as  Federal  funds  In  the  accounts  of  the 
State.  In  each  case  the  State  agency  con- 
cerned shall  render  regular  authenticated  re- 
ports to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
covering  the  status  and  the  application  of 
the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obligations  on 
hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  said  Federal  agency. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  Transfers  to  the 
States 
Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering grant-in-aid  programs  shall 
schedule  the  transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds 
consistent  with  program  pxirposes  and  ap- 
plicable Treasury  regulations,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer 
of  such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treas- 


ury and  the  subsequent  disbursement  thereof 
by  a  State,  whether  such  disbursement  occurs 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  such  transfer  of 
funds.  States  shall  not  be  held  accountable 
for  Interest  earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds, 
pending  their  disbursement  for  program 
purposes. 

Eligible   State  Agency 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commis- 
sion must  be  established  or  designated  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  any  grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  may,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the 
State,  responsible  for  determining  or  revis- 
ing the  organizational  structure  of  State 
government,  waive  the  single  State  agency 
or  multimember  board  or  commission  pro- 
vision and  approve  other  State  administra- 
tive structure  on  arrangements:  ProrJded, 
That  the  head  of  the  Federal  Department  or 
agency  determines  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  statute  authorizing  the  grant-in- 
aid  program  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
use  of  such  other  State  structure  or 
arrangements. 

TITLE    m REVIEW    OT    FEDERAL    GRANTS-IN-AID 

TO    STATES    AND   TO    LOCAL    UNITS   OF   GOVERN- 
MENT 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  to  insure 
that  ( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid  as 
instruments  of  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tion is  improved  and  enhanced;  (2)  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  conditions  arising  sub- 
sequent to  their  original  enactment;  and  (3) 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 

Expiration  of  Grants-ln-Ald  Programs 
Sec.  302.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted In  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  States  and  no  ex- 
piration date  for  such  authority  Is  specified 
by  law,  and  such  grant  Is  not  specifically  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  shall,  not  later  than  June 
30  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which  begins 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act.  make 
reports  to  Congress  on  such  programs.  In 
reviewing  such  programs,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  matters,  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  section  303  of  this  Act. 
Committee  Studies  of  Grants-ln-Ald 
Programs 

Sec.  303.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted In  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  years 
to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  subdivi- 
sions of  two  or  more  States,  then  during  the 
period  beginning  not  later  than  twelve 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  such  authority  Is  to  expire,  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  to 
which  legislation  extending  such  authority 
would  be  referred  shall,  separately  or  Jointly, 
conduct  studies  of  the  program  under  which 
such  grants-in-aid  are  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 


(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the  orig- 
inal program,  or  in  procedvu-es  and  require- 
ments applicable  thereto; 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in- 
aid  programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing and  changing  needs  which  they  were 
designed   to  support. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  Investigation  and  study  to  its 
respective  House  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  such  authority  Is 
due  to  expire. 

Records  and  Audit 

Sec.  304.(a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  (1)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  which  provides 
for  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  United  States 
to  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  (2)  any  new  grant-in-aid  agreement,  or 
extension,  modification,  or  alteration  of  any 
existing  grant-in-aid  agreement  pursuant  to 
existing  law  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Federal  agency  administering  such  grant  may 
prescribe,  Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  such  grant-in-aid,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant-in-aid  is  given  or 
used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received. 

TITLE     IV PERMITTING     FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  Intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities  many  of  which  are  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  financed  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds;  to  enable  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
special  service  functions;  and  to  authorize 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
do  not  have  such  authority  to  provide  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

Authority  To  Provide  Service 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  authorized  within  his  discretion, 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  provide  specialized  or 
technical  services,  upon  the  payment  by  the 
unit  of  government  making  the  request,  of 
the  salaries  and  such  other  costs  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  for  performing  such 
services:  Provided,  however.  That  such  serv- 
ices shall  Include  only  those  which  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  determines 
are  not  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels. 
Reimbursement  to  Appropriation 

Sec.  403.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof,  In 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  under  section 
402  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
principal  appropriation  from  which  the  cost 


of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or 
is  to  be  charged,  or  the  appropriation  ciir- 
rently  available  for  the  cost  of  similar 
services. 

Reports  to  Congress 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  any  dep>artment 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  services 
provided  under  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

Reservation  of  Existing  Authority 

Sec.  405.  This  title  Is  in  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

TITLE       V COORDINATED       INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

POLICY   AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF   GRANTS  FOR 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration  of  Urban  Assistance  Policy 
Sec  501.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  Its  strength  In 
world  affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  In  large  de- 
gree upon  the  sound  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  lu-ban  communities.  In  pursuit  of 
this  basic  objective,  the  President  may  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  for  uniform  appli- 
cation In  the  formulation,  evaluation,  and 
review  of  urban  development  programs  and 
projects  for  the  provision  of  federally  aided 
urban  facilities,  and  Federal  projects  having 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  development  of 
urban  and  urbanizing  communities.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  for  full 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  achievement 
of  the  following  specific  objectives  of  urban 
development,  and  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law  reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  be- 
tween such  objectives  when  they  conflict: 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial.  Industrial,  governmental.  Insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  Including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems,  in- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest; 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties Including  untllltles  for  the  supply  of 
power,  water,  and  communications,  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

(7)  And  other  objective  through  which 
urban  development  activities  can  contribute 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation,  Its  strength  In  world  af- 
fairs, and  the  achievement  of  enhanced  lev- 
els of  living. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — National,  'regional. 
State,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  fully  considered  and  taken  Into  account 
In  planning  urban  development  programs 
and  projects.  Regional,  State,  and  local 
government  objectives  shall  be  considered 
and  evaluated  within  a  framework  of  na- 
tional public  objectives,  and  available  projec- 
tions of  future  national  conditions  and  needs 
of  regions.  States,  and  localities  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  plan  formtilatlon,  evaluation,  and 
review. 

(c)  To  the  maxlmtun  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  pvirposes  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  further  the  objectives 
of  State  and  local  government  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  urban  development.  Con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  all  developmental 


aspects  of  the  total  urban  community  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, economic  development,  nat\iral 
resources  development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid 
program  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  all 
other  significantly  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  Individual  Federal  pro- 
grams (such  as  highway  construction,  urban 
renewal,  and  open  space)  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  and  made  part  of  comprehensive 
local  and  areawlde  urban  development 
planning. 

Favoring  Units  of  General  Local  Government 
Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  Federal 
law  providing  that  special  purpose  units  of 
local  governments  are  eligible  to  receive  loans 
or  grants-in-aid  for  urban  development, 
units  of  general  local  government  (cities, 
counties,  towns,  and  townships)  acting 
singly  or  Jointly,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
such  loans  or  grants-in-aid.  Heads  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  substantial  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary, make  such  loans  or  grants-in-aid  for 
urban  development  to  units  of  general  local 
government  rather  than  to  special  purpose 
units  of  local  government. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  loan  or  grant-in- 
aid  Is  made  to  a  special  purpose  unit  of  local 
government,  the  chief  executive  officer  or  the 
governing  body  of  each  unit  of  general  local 
government  in  which  the  loan  or  grant 
recipient  Is  located  or  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid  project: 

(1)  shall  be  notified  of  the  purpose, 
amounts,  or  other  factors  related  to  the  pro- 
posed or  actually  or  grant-in-aid  to  such  spe- 
cial  purpose  unit  of  local  government; 

(2)  may  participate  In  such  normal  pro- 
cedures as  relate  to  budgeting  of  said  loan 
or  grant-in-aid;  and 

(3)  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  comments  made  a  part  of  the  applica- 
tion for  such  loan  or  grant-in-aid. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  Joint  sponsorship  of  a  proj- 
ect eligible  for  grant  or  loan  funds,  by  two 
or  more  vunits  of  general  local  government, 
two  or  more  special  purpose  units  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  combination  thereof,  shall  not 
limit  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  or  grant- 
in-aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  available 
to  the  participating  units  of  general  local 
government  and/or  special  purpose  units  of 
government  acting  singly. 

Consistency  With  Plans  and  Objectives  of 
General  Local  Governments 
Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  any  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  made  after  June  30,  1966, 
for  construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  wa- 
ter supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewer- 
age facilities  and  waste  treatment  works, 
water  development  and  land  conservation 
within  any  metropolitan  area  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  unit  of  general  local  government  with 
authority  to  operate  in  the  area  within 
v/hlch  the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located. 
No  action  shall  be  taken  by  any  Federal 
agency  upon  such  application  unless  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  certifies  that  such  project  or 
facility  is  consistent  with  its  planning  ob- 
jectives. If  said  tinlt  does  not  act  on  an 
application  within  thirty  days  after  its  sub- 
mission, the  application  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved by  said  unit.  The  certification  shall 
accompany  the  submission  of  such  appU- 
tlon  to  the  areawlde  agency  pursuant  to 
section  504  of  this  title.  The  foregoing  re- 
quirements shall   not  be  applicable  in  the 
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case  of  applications  from  units  of  government 
larger  than  and  encompassing  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  within  which  the 
project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located. 

More  Effective  Utilization  of  Certain  Federal 
Loans  or  Grants  by  Encouraging  Better 
Coordinated  Local  Review  of  State  and 
Local  Applications  for  Such  Loans  or 
Grants 

Sec.  504.   (a)    In  order  to  assist  Federal, 
State,    and    local    governments    to    Increase 
their   economy  and   efficiency  of  operations 
In  meeting  the  governmental  needs  of  the 
increasing   concentration   of    population    in 
metropolitan  areas;  to  facilitate  the  coordi- 
nation   of    Intergovernmental    relationships 
and  activities  on  a  continuing  basis;  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  exchange  of  information 
among   the   governments   concerned   at   the 
earliest     possible    stage    of     planning    and 
throughout  the   planning  and  development 
process:   to  encourage  areawide  comprehen- 
sive planning  on  a  continuing  basis;  and  to 
encourage   State   and   local  governments   to 
establish    or    improve    facilities    for    coordi- 
nating   areawide   development,   all    applica- 
tions made  after  June  30.  1966,  for  Federal 
loans  or  grants  to  assist  In  carrying  out  open 
space  land  projects  or  for  the  construction 
of  hospitals,  airports,  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution   facilities,    sewerage    facilities    and 
waste  treatment  works,  highways,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  water  development,  and  land 
conservation  within  any  metropolitan  area 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
(b)(1)    Except   as   provided   in   paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection,  each  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  of  the  type  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  accompanied  (i)  by  the 
comments    and    recommendations   with    re- 
spect to  the  project  involved  by  an  areawide 
agency  designated  to  perform  metropolitan 
or    regional    planning    for    the    area    within 
which    the    assistance    is    to    be    used,    and 
which    is,    to    the    greatest    practicable   ex- 
tent,   composed    of    or    responsible    to    the 
elected  officials  of  the  units  of  general  local 
government  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 
agency  Is  authorized  to  engage  In  such  plan- 
ning; and  (II)  by  a  statement  by  the  appli- 
cant that  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  considered  prior  to  formal 
submission  of  the  application.     Such  com- 
ments shall  Include  Information  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  urban  de- 
velopment project  or  program  is  consistent 
with   comprehensive  plaruiing   developed  or 
In  the  process  of  development  for  the  met- 
ropolitan area  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
project  or  program  contributes  to  the  ful- 
fillment   of   such    areawide    planning.    The 
comments    and    recommendations    and    the 
statement  referred  to  in  this  section  shall, 
except  In  the  case  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)    of  this  subsection,  be  reviewed  by  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  which 
such  application  is  submitted  for  the  sole 
purpose     of     assisting     it     In     determining 
whether    the    application    Is    in    accordance 
with  the   provisions  of  Federal   law   which 
govern  the  making  of  the  loans  or  grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ment referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  applicant  certifies  that  a 
plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  subsection 
(c)  hereof,  or  such  application  has  lain 
before  an  appropriate  areawide  agency  or 
instrumentality  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
without  comments  or  recommendations 
thereon  being  made  by  such  agency  or 
Instrumentality. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  application  which,  in  light  of  the 
purposes    of    this    title,    Involves    a    major 


change  In  the  project  covered  by  the  appli- 
cation prior  to  such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Biureau  of  the  Budget  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  title. 

•mXE    VI ACQinSITTON,    USE,    AND    DISPOSITION 

OF  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BY  FEDERAI. 
AGENCIES  IN  CONrORMITY  WITH  LAND  UTILI- 
ZATION PROGRAMS  or  ArFECTED  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act 
Sec.  601.  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  Vin — URBAN   LAND  UTILIZATION 

"Short  Title 
"Sec.   801.   This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act*. 

"Declaration  of  Purpose  and  Policy 

"Sec.  802.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  promote  more  harmonious  Intergovern- 
mental relations  by  prescribing  uniform  poli- 
cies and  procedures  whereby  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of 
land  in  urban  areas  in  order  that  urban 
land  transactions  entered  into  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  or  on  behalf  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  be  consistent 
with  zoning  and  land-use  practices  and 
shall  be  made  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent In  accordance  with  planning  and  de- 
velopment objectives  of  the  local  govern- 
ments and  local  planning  agencies 
concerned. 

"Disposal  of  Urban  Lands 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tor contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  prop- 
erty situated  within  an  urban  area,  he  shall 
prior  to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give 
reasonable  notice  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and 
land-use  regulation  in  the  geographical  area 
within  which  the  land  or  lands  are  located 
in  order  to  afford  the  government  the  oppor- 
tunity of  zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  In 
accordance  with  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  shall  furnish  to  all  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  such  real  property,  full 
and  complete  Information  concerning — 

"(1)  current  zoning  regulations  and  pros- 
I>ective  zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  it  is  unzoned;  and 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street- 
lights, and  other  service  facilities  and  pros- 
pective availability  of  such  services  If  such 
property  is  Included  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

"Acquisition  or  Change  of  Use  of  Real 
Property 

"Sec.  804.  (b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change 
of  use  of  any  real  property  situated  In  an  ur- 
ban area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the 
Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines practicable — 

"(2)  comply  v/lth  an  conform  to  zoning 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  Is  situ- 
ated and  the  planning  and  development  ob- 
jectives of  such  local  government. 

"(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or 
would  conflict  with  such  regulations  or  ob- 
jectives; and 


"(a)  To  the  extent  practicable,  prior  to  a 
commitment  to  acquire  any  real  property 
situated  In  an  urban  area,  the  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment exercising  zoning  and  land-use  Juris- 
diction over  the  land  proposed  to  be  pur- 
chased of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such  land  and 
the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  advance  notice  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  proposed  purchase,  he  shall, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition,  im- 
mediately notify  such  local  government  of 
the  acquisition  and  the  proposed  use  of  the 
property. 

"Definitions 

"Sec  805.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(b)  'Urban  area'  means — 
"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  Incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government,  except  county  or  parish, 
having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
Inhabitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any  in- 
corporated unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  such  population  density. 

"(c)  "Comprehensive  planning'  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment: 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such  develop- 
ment; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  ur- 
gency, together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  Improvement  to  be  constructed 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(3)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of 
the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned; 

"(4)  intergovernmental  coordination  of  re- 
lated planning  activities  among  the  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned; 
and 

"(5)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 

TFTLE    Vll ESTABLISHING    UNIFORM    FEDERAL 

RELOCA-nON    PRACTICES 

Declaration  of  Policy 

Sec.  701.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  owners,  tenants,  and 
other  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  in  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  by  code  enforcement  ac- 
tivities undertaken  in  connection  with  an 
urban  renewal  project,  or  by  a  program  of 
voluntary  rehabilitation  of  buildings  or  other 
Improvements  In  accordance  with  an  urban 
renewal  plan.  Such  a  policy  shall  be  as  uni- 
form as  practicable  as  to  ( 1 )  relocation  pay- 
ments, (2)  advisory  assistance,  (3)  assur- 
ance of  availability  of  standard  housing,  and 
(4)  Federal  reimbursement  for  relocation 
payments  under  federally  assisted  programs. 
Part  A — Federal  programs 
Relocation  Payments 

Sec.  702.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  use 
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in  a  State  he  shall  make  fair  and  reasonable 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  persons  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  President  under  section  705  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  his  business  elects  to  accept  the 
payment  authorized  by  this  subsection  In 
lieu  of  the  payment  authorized  for  such 
business  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall  make 
a  fixed  relocation  payment  to  such  i>erson 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  business,  or  $5,000, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser.  No  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  unless  the  head 
of  such  agency  is  satisfied  that  the  business 
(1)  cannot  be  relocated  without  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  Its  existing  patronage,  and  (2)  is 
not  part  of  a  commercial  enterprise  having  at 
least  one  other  establishment,  not  being  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  same  or  similar  business.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "aver- 
age annual  net  earnings"  means  one-half  of 
any  net  earnings  of  the  business,  before  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  income  taxes,  during 
the  two  taxable  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  business 
moves  from  the  real  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  and  includes  any  compensa- 
tion paid  by  the  business  to  the  owner,  his 
spouse,  or  his  dependent  children  during 
such  two-year  period.  Such  earnings  and 
compensation  shall  be  established  by  Federal 
Income  tax  returns  filed  by  such  business 
and  its  owner  and  his  spouse  and  dependent 
children  for  such  two  taxable  years. 

(c)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moved 
from  a  dwelling  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  in  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  moving  from  such  dwelling, 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall  make 
the  following  fixed  relocation  payments  to 
such  person : 

( 1 )  A  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
the  head  of  such  agency,  not  to  exceed  $200; 

(2)  A  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  or  $100,  whichever  is  the  lesser; 
and 

(3)  An  additional  payment  of  $300  if  the 
displaced  person  owned  the  fee  title  or  a 
life  estate  In  the  real  property  occupied. 

(d)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves 
or  discontinues  a  farm  operation  elects  to 
accept  the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section in  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
for  such  farm  operation  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  a  fixed  relocation  pay- 
ment to  such  person  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000.  In  the  case  where  the  entire  farm 
operation  is  not  acquired  by  such  Federal 
agency,  the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  only  if  the  head  of 
such  agency  determines  that  the  remainder 
property  is  no  longer  an  economic  unit. 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  amount  under 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency 
may  pay  on  behalf  of  any  displaced  family, 
displaced  elderly  individual,  or  displaced 
handicapped  inldivldual,  monthly  payments 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
months  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000  to 
assist  such  displaced  family  or  individual 
to  secure  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ing. The  additional  pajTnent  shall  be  an 
amount  which,  when  aded  to  20  per  centum 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  displaced  in- 
dividual or  family  at  the  time  of  displace- 
ment, equals  the  average  annual  rental  re- 
quired for  such  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling  of  modest  standards  adequate  in 
size  to  accommodate  the  displaced  individual 
or  family  In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 


in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities:  Provided,  That  such 
payment  shall  be  made  only  to  an  Individual 
or  family  who  is  unable  to  secure  a  dwelling 
unit  In  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
or  under  a  State  or  local  program  found  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  have  the  same  general  purposes  as 
the  Federal  program  under  such  Act. 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  give  any  person  a  cause  of 
action  In  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation  of 
this  section  be  raised  as  a  defense  by  such 
person  in  any  action. 

Relocation  Assistance  Programs 
Sec  703.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public 
use  in  a  State  he  shall  provide  a  relocation 
assistance  program  for  displaced  persons 
which  shall  offer  the  services  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If  the  head 
of  such  agency  determines  that  other  per- 
sons, occupying  property  adjacent  to  the 
real  property  acquired,  are  caused  substantial 
economic  injury  because  of  the  public  im- 
provement for  which  such  property  is  ac- 
quired, he  may  offer  such  persons  relocation 
services  under  such  program. 

(b)  Each  relocation  assistance  program 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  include  such  measures,  facilities,  or 
services  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  order  (1)  to  determine  the  needs  of  dis- 
placed families,  individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation  as- 
sistance; (2)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced 
businesses  and  displaced  farm  operators  in 
obtaining  and  becoming  established  in  suita- 
ble business  locations  or  replacement  farms; 
(3)  to  supply  information  concerning  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  home  ac- 
quisition program  under  section  221(d)(2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  small  busi- 
ness disaster  loan  program  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  other 
programs  offering  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons; (4)  to  assist  In  minimizing  hardships 
to  displaced  persons  in  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion; and  (5)  to  assure,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  coordination  of  relocation 
activities  with  other  project  activities  and 
other  planned  or  proposed  governmental  ac- 
tions in  the  community  or  nearby  areas 
which  may  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
location program. 

Federal    Programs    With    Local    Cooperation 

Sec.  704.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  or  local  government  agency 
for  a  Federal  public  Improvement  project, 
such  acquisition  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
agency  having  authority  over  such  project 
and  such  Federal  agency  shall  make  reloca- 
tion payments,  provide  relocation  assistance, 
and  provide  assurance  of  availability  of  hous- 
ing as  required  in  the  case  of  acquisitions  of 
real  property  by  a  Federal  agency. 

Authority  of  the  President 
Sec.  705.  (a)  To  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized  to  make  such   regulations  as   he   may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure: 

( 1 )  That  relocation  payments  authorized  by 
section  702  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and 
as  uniform  as  practicable; 

(2)  That  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  section 
702(a)  — 

(A)  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  actual  and 
reasonable  expenses  In  moving  himself,  his 
family,  his  business,  farm  operation,  or  other 
personal  property,  and  In  the  case  of  a  fa'^m 
opyeratlon.  for  his  actual  and  reasonable 
expenses  in  searching  for  a  replacement 
farm;  and 


(B)  shall,  if  he  disposes  of  personal  prop- 
erty on  moving  his  business  or  farm  opera- 
tion and  replaces  such  property  at  the  new 
location,  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reasonable  expenses  that  would  have  been 
required  in  moving  such  personal  property 
to  the  new  location. 

(3)  That  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  promptly  after  a  move; 

(4)  That  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  relocation  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  Act,  or  the  amount 
of  a  pa3rment,  may  have  his  application  re- 
viewed by  the  head  of  the  agency;  and 

(5)  That  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  apply  for  a  re- 
location payment  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may,  by  regulation, 
establish  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a 
relocation  payment  authorized  by  section 
702(a)  with  due  consideration  for  the  decla- 
ration of  policy  in  this  title  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
section  707(d). 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  require  that  any  Federal  agency  make 
relocation  payments  or  provide  relocation 
services,  or  otherwise  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title,  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal 
agency,  or  by  entering  Into  appropriate  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  having  an  established  or- 
ganization for  conducting  relocation  assist- 
ance programs. 

(d)  The  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  title. 

Fund  Availability 

Sec  706.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  shall  be  available  also  for  obligation 
and  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Part  B — Federally  assisted  programs 
Relocation  Pa3rment8  and  Assistance;  Assur- 
ance of  Availability  of  Housing 
Sec.  707.  (a)  If  a  State  or  local  government 
agency  acquires  real  property,  and  if — 

(1)  Federal  financial  assistance  is  avail- 
able to  pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  such  real  property  or  of  the 
Improvement  for  which  such  property  Is  ac- 
quired, and 

(2)  Such  State  or  local  government  agen- 
cy has  agreed  with  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
such  Federal  financial  assistance  to  provide 
to  displaced  persons  for  moves  frona^such  real 
property —  ^"~"~\ 

(A)  fair  and  reasonable  location  payments 
as  described  in  section  702  and  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  President 
under  section  705, 

(B)  fixed  relocation  payments  in  the  same 
amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  by  subsections  702  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  title. 

(C)  additional  payments  on  behalf  of  any 
displaced  family,  displaced  elderly  individual, 
or  displaced  handicapped  Individual  In  the 
same  amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  by  subsection  702(e) , 

(D)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  In  section  703(b) 
to  the  persons  described  in  section  703(a), 
and 
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(E)  a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary 
relocation  of  families  and  Individuals  dis- 
placed from  the  property  acquired,  and  as- 
surance that  there  are  or  are  being  provided. 
In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable  in  regard 
to  public  utilities  and  public  and  commercial 
facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the 
financial  means  of  the  families  and  In- 
dividuals displaced,  decent,  safe;  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  equal  in  number  to  the  num- 
ber of  and  available  to  such  displaced  fami- 
lies and  individuals  and  reasonably  accessible 
to  their  places  of  employment,  ^   „    ^ 

then  Federal  financial  assistance  shall  De 
available  to  share  the  cost  of  such  relocation 
nayments  and  relocation  assistance  programs 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion However,  no  State  or  local  government 
agency  need  agree  to  make  any  relocation 
payment  in  excess  of  $25,000  to  any  displaced 
person  in  order  to  receive  the  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  or  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  708. 

(b)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
penses and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  any  agreement  by  a  State 
or  local  government  agency  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  provide  that  such 
agency  may  make  relocation  payments  or 
provide  relocation  asslsUnce  or  otherwise 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title  by 
utilizing  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  services 
of  any  other  State  or  local  government 
aeency  having  an  established  organization 
for    conducting    relocation    assistance    pro- 

^tcl^Any  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
State  or  local  government  agency  executed 
before  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act.  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  avail- 
able to  pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  real  property,  or  of  the  Im- 
provement for  which  such  property  Is 
acquired,  may  be  amended  to  Include  an 
agreement  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  The  cost  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  providing  the  payments  and 
services  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  Included  as  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  project  for  which  Federal  financial 
assistance  Is  available  to  such  State  agency, 
and  shall  be  eUglble  for  Federal  flnanclal 
assistance  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  project  costs,  except 
that  the  Federal  agency  Pro^'^dlnb-^  such 
assistance  shall  contribute  the  first  $25,000 
of  the  cost  of  providing  a  relocation  payment 
to  any  displaced  person. 

(e)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  de- 
termines that  it  is  necessary  for  the  expedi- 
tious completion  of  a  public  Improvement 
for  which  a  State  or  local  government  agency 
has  entered  into  an  agreement,  as  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  make 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  persons. 
he  may  advance  the  Federal  share  of  such 
relocation  payments  to  such  State  agency. 
Upon  determination  by  the  head  of  such  Fed- 
eral agency  that  any  part  of  the  funds  ad- 
vanced to  a  State  agency  under  this  subsec- 
tion are  no  longer  required,  the  amount 
which  he  determines  not  to  be  required  shall 
be  repaid  upon  demand.  Any  sum  advanced 
and  not  repaid  on  demand  shall  be  deducted 
from  sums  otherwise  available  to  such  State 
agency  from  Federal  sovirces. 
Requirements  for  Approval  of  Contracts  or 

Agreements   for  Federal  Financial  Assist- 
ance 

Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  no  contract  or  agreement  with 
a  State  or  local  government  agency,  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  the  cost  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  or  of  a  pub- 
lic improvement  for  which  real  property  Is 


to  be  adqxilred,  may  be  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance vmless  such  State  agency  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  707. 
Displacement  by  Code  Enforcement  for 
Urban  Renewal  Project  or  Voluntary  Re- 
habilitation Under  Urban  Renewal  Plan 
Sec.  709.  A  person  who  moves  his  btisiness 
or  other  personal  property,  or  moves  from 
his  dwelling,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  as  the  direct  result  of  code  en- 
forcement activities  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  an  urban  renewal  project  or  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  rehabilitation  of  build- 
ings or  other  improvements  in  accordance 
with  an  urban  renewal  plan,  which  project 
or  plan  receives  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  be  deemed  to  be  a  dis- 
placed person. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  Eligible 
for  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
Sec.  710.  Whenever,  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  real  property,  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  provides  to  a  dis- 
placed person  any  relocation  payment  or 
advisory  service  required  by  this  title,  and 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  available  to 
pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  real  property,  or  of  the  public 
Improvement  for  which  such  property  Is  ac- 
quired, the  cost  of  such  agency  of  providing 
such  payments  or  services  shall  be  eligible  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  section  707(d) . 

Applicability    of    Administrative    Procedure 
Act 

Sec.  711.  No  provision  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  apply  to  this  title 
except  section  3  (5  U.S.C.  1002),  which  shall 
apply  to  section  704. 

Severability 

Sec.  712.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Acts  Repealed 
Sec.  713.   (a)    The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  29.  1958  (43  U.S.C.  1231-1234). 

(2)  Paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  U.S.C.  2473). 

(3)  Section  2680  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  133  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

(5)  Section  7  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  305). 

(6)  Section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (78  Stat.  786). 

(7)  Sections  114(b)  and  114(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (78  Stat.  788-789). 

(8)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  15  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (78  Stat. 
795).  except  the  first  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph. 

(b)  Any  rights  or  liabilitlee  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior 
Acts  or  portions  thereof  imder  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

Elective  Date 

Sec.  714.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 


ECFect  of  the  Social  Security  Increase  on 
Veterans'  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  efifect  of  the  recent  social  security 
increase  on  pensions  payable  to  veterans 
and  the  widows  of  veterans.  To  thor- 
oughly understand  the  problem  it  should 
be  noted  that  oensions  are  payable  to 
wartime  veterans  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  and  to  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  died  from  non-service-con- 
nected causes,  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need  as  prescribed  in  the  pension  laws. 

Financial  need  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  annual  income  of  the  vet- 
eran or  widow  exclusive  of  the  pension 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  is  the  theory  of  the  pension  law  that 
a  dollar  of  income,  regardless  of  its 
source,  reduces  financial  need.  There  are 
some  exceptions  as  set  out  in  38  United 
States  Code  503.  but  these  exceptions 
have  been  carefully  considered  and  sup- 
port rather  than  destroy  the  theory  that 
all  real  income,  regardless  of  its  source, 
should  be  counted  in  the  determination 
of  financial  need. 

Congress  amended  the  disability  and 
death  pension  laws  by  Public  Law  88-664, 
wliich  became  effective  January  1,  1965. 
At  the  time  this  legislation  was  under 
consideration  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  House  had  already 
passed  a  bill  granting  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments  and 
this  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate  where 
it  was  amended  to  provide  for  a  7-per- 
cent increase. 

Social  security  payments,  the  same  as 
payments  received  from  any  retirement 
program,  constitute  real  income,  and 
have  always  been  considered  as  income  in 
the  determination  of  annual  income  for 
pension  purposes.  However,  in  the  88th 
Congress  much  concern  was  expressed 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  contem- 
plated increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments would  cause  the  pensions  of  some 
veterans  and  widows  to  be  reduced  or 
terminated.  For  this  reason  Public  Law 
88-664  provided  that  10  percent  of  all 
payments  to  an  individual  under  any 
public  or  private  retirement  program, 
including  social  security,  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  computation  of  income  for 
pension  purposes.  The  bill,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  88-664,  was  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  August  5,  1964.  The  report  ac- 
companying that  bill  explains  the  10  per- 
cent exclusion  provision  and  in  this  con- 
nection states: 

Obviously,  this  would  permit  thousands 
of  Individuals  who  are  receiving  social  secu- 
rity payments  and  who  are  on  the  border- 
line of  the  income  limitations  of  the  pen- 
sion law  enjoy  the  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  recently  voted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  receive  their  non-servlce-cormeoted  pen- 
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slon.  It  should  be  crystal  clear  that  this 
10-percent  exclusion  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  recently  House-approved 
measure  (H.R.  11865)  granting  a  5-percent 
Increase  in  social  sec\u-lty  payments,  thus 
making  certain  that  no  veteran,  widow,  or 
child  receiving  a  pension  xinder  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  86-211  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  as  a  result  of  having  an  In- 
crease in  Income  attributable  to  the  social 
security  Increase. 

It  is  Clear  that  the  10 -percent  exclusion 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1965, 
was  enacted  to  prevent  the  reduction  or 
termination  of  the  pension  of  any  veter- 
an or  widow  of  a  veteran  because  of  an 


increase  in  social  security  payments.  The 
89th  Congress  has  recently  enacted  a  so- 
cial security  increase  of  7  percent.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  10-percent  exclusion 
exceeds  the  7 -percent  increase.  There- 
fore no  pension  will  be  reduced  or  ter- 
minated by  the  7 -percent  social  security 
Increase  imless  the  pension  was  Increased 
or  entitlement  incurred  because  of  the 
10-percent  exclusion,  effective  January  1, 
1965.  The  fact  that  the  10-percent  ex- 
clusion became  effective  before  the  social 
security  increase  enabled  some  persons  to 
receive  a  pension  or  increased  rates  of 


pension  they  were  not  Intended  to  have. 
For  example,  a  single  veteran  who  had, 
during  1964,  a  total  annual  income  of 
$650  from  retirement  income  could  ex- 
clude 10  percent  or  $65,  effective  January 
1,  1965.  This  would  reduce  the  veteran's 
income  for  pension  purposes  below  $600 
so  that  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  the  maximum  pension  rate.  The 
recently  enacted  7-percent  increase 
would  result  in  an  annual  income  of 
$630.50  and  therefore  place  the  veteran 
in  the  same  income  category  as  before 
the  10  percent  was  enacted. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Grod,  in  a  world  filled  with 
the  clamor  of  those  who  tmst  in  vio- 
lence, and  with  the  boasting  of  those 
who  leckon  not  with  the  ultimate  su- 
premacy of  forces  unseen  and  eternal, 
save  us  from  being  victims  of  the  ap- 
parent and  the  transient.  Above  all, 
help  us  in  every  realm  of  action  to  be 
masters  of  ourselves  that  we  may  be 
the  servants  of  all. 

In  meeting  grave  issues  growing  out 
of  what  we  deem  to  be  wrong  with  the 
world  reveal  to  us  what  is  wrong  with 
ourselves. 

Make  us  vividly  aware  that  we  can- 
not meet  and  conquer  hatred  and  ram- 
pant selfish  aggression  abroad  with  ma- 
terial weapons  only — but,  that  our  own 
hearts  must  be  the  home  of  love,  and 
purity,  and  honesty,  if  we  are  to  be  Thy 
instruments  for  the  transforming  of  this 
sad  and  mad  world. 

In  these  crucial  and  creative  days  en- 
able Thy  servants  here  in  posts  of  high 
public  oflBce  to  perform  faithfully  and 
well  what  Thou  dost  require,  even  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  Thee,  our  God. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  11,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 
dar measures  were  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  indicated: 


DISCONTINUE  OR  MODIFY  CERTAIN 
REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
LAW 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2150)  to  discontinue  or  modify 


certain  requirements  of  law  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi>erations  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  after  line  17.  to  strike 
out: 

(8)  The  annual  reports  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  positions  In  grades  16,  17,  and 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (70  Stat. 
762;  5  U.S.C.  1105a). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike 
out  "(9)"  and  insert  "(8)";  on  page  4, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out 
"(10)"  and  insert  "(9)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  "(10)";  after  line  9.  to  strike  out: 

(12)  The  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  progress  and  findings 
with  respect  to  studies  of  economic  highway 
geometries,  structxires,  and  desirable  weight 
and  size  standards  for  highway  vehicles  and 
of  the  feasibility  of  uniform  State  regula- 
tions (23  U.S.C.  307(b) ) . 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  strike 
out  "(13)"  and  insert  "(11)";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  20,  to  strike  out  "(14) "  and 
insert  "(12)";  at  the  beginning  of  line 

24,  to  strike  out " (15) "  and  insert  "(13) "; 
on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  to  strike  out  "(16) "  and  insert  "(14) "; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  strike  out 
"(17)"  and  insert  "(15)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  20,  to  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
insert  "(16)";  at  the  beginning  of  line 

25,  to  strike  out  "(19)"  and  insert 
"(17)";  on  page  6,  after  line  5,  to  strike 
out: 

(20)  The  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  training 
and  the  progress  made  In  strengthening  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(10  U.S.C.  279). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  strike 
out  "(21)"  and  insert  "(18)";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  14,  to  strike  out  "(22)" 
and  insert  "(19)";  after  line  16  to  strike 
out: 

(23)  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of 
each  military  department  of  options  ac- 
quired on  real  property  considered  suitable 
and  likely  to  be  needed  for  a  military  project 
of  his  department  (10  U.S.C.  2677(c) ). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike 
out  "(24) "  and  insert  "(20) ";  on  page  7, 
after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

(25)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department  of 
the  niimber  of  officers  above  the  grade  of  ma- 
jor or  lieutenant  conunander  by  grade  and 


age  group  who  are  entitled  to  incentive  pay 
and  the  average  monthly  incentive  pay  for 
the  preceding  six-month  period  (37  U.S.C. 
301(g)). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike  out 
"(26)"  and  insert  "(21)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  13,  to  strike  out  "(27)"  and 
insert  "(22) ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "(28)"  and  insert  "(23)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike  out 
"(29)"  and  insert  "(24)";  on  page  8, 
after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 

(30)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  on 
the  progress  of  the  flight  Instruction  pro- 
gram (10  U.S.C.  2110(b)). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike  out 
"(31)"  and  insert  "(25)";  after  line  10, 
to  strike  out: 

(32)  The  annual  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  the  niimber,  categories,  and 
grades  of  Reserve  officers  (other  than  in  the 
Medical  Corps  or  Dental  Corps)  originally 
appointed  in  the  Reserve  grade  of  captain  or 
above  (10  U.S.C.  3353(d)). 

After  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

(33)  The  annual  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  the  nvunber,  categories,  and  grades 
of  Reserve  officers  (other  than  In  the  Medical 
Corps  or  Dental  Corps)  originally  appointed 
in  the  Reserve  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  or  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  above  (10  U.S.C.  5600(a)). 

After  line  23,  to  strike  out: 

(34)  The  annual  report  to  the  Conunlttees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  on  the  number,  categories,  and  grades 
of  the  Reserve  officers  (other  than  medical  or 
dental  officers)  originally  apjxdnted  In  the 
Reserve  grade  of  captain  or  above  (10  U.S.C. 
8353(d)). 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
to  strike  out  "(35)"  and  insert  "(26)"; 
after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

(36)  The  quarterly  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  with  respect  to  the  production 
from  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves  ( 10  U.S.C.  7434 ) . 

After  line  15,  to  strike  out : 

REPORTS    UliDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,    AND    WEXJTARE 

(37)  The  aimual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  together  with  related 
reports  made  by  State  boards  for  vocational 
education  (39  U.S.C.  936;  20  TJB.C.  28). 
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(38)  The  annual  report  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditures  of  money  and  of  the  work  done 
In  the  State  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act  which  Is  required  to 
be  submitted  by  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (39  Stat.  933; 
20  U.S.C.   18). 

On  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
to  strike  out  "OQ)"  and  insert  "(27)": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  strike  out 
"(40)"  and  insert  "(28)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  13,  to  strike  out  "(41)"  and 
inseri;  "(29)  ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  17. 
to  strike  out  "(42)"  and  insert  "(30)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to  strike  out 
"(43)"  and  insert  "(31)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  24.  to  strike  out  "(44)"  and 
insert  "(32)";  on  page  11,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5.  to  strike  out  "(45)"  and 
insert  "(33)";  at  the  beginning  of  line 

11,  to  strike  out  "(46)  "  and  insert  "(34)  "; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  strike  out 
"(47)"  and  insert  "(35)":  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  22.  to  strike  out  "(48)"  and 
insert  "(36)";  on  page  12.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  4,  to  strike  out  "(49)"  and 
insert  "(37)":  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
to  strike  out  "(50)"  and  insert  "(38)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to  strike  out 
"(51)"  and  insert  "(39)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  15.  to  strike  out  "(52)"  and 
insert  "(40) ":  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
to  strike  out  "(53)"  and  insert  "(41)": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  25.  to  strike  out 
"(54)"  and  insert  "(42)";  on  page  13. 
after  line  5.  to  strike  out : 

(55)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
of  summary  and  detail  Information  on  the 
operations  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
surety  bonds  to  cover  ofBcers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  (6  U.S.C.  14(c)  ). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10.  to  strike 
out  "(56)"  and  insert  "(43)";  after  line 

12.  to  strike  out: 

REPORTS   UNDER    THE    FEDERAL    AVIATION    AGENCY 

(57)  The  semiannual  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
agreements,  personnel  detail,  and  evaluation 
with  respect  to  the  participation  by  members 
of  the  armed  services  In  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  functions  relating  to  air  traffic  con- 
trol (72  Stat.  745:  49  U.SC.  1343(a)). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21.  to  strike 
out  "(58)"  and  insert  "(44)";  on  page 
14,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

(59)  The  semiannual  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
of  Its  activities  and  accomplishments  which 
Is  submitted  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  (72  Stat.  432:  42  U.S.C.  2476 

(a)). 

(60)  The  annual  report  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  Congress  which  sets  forth, 
as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  num- 
ber of  positions  established  under  section 
203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended:  the  name, 
rate  of  compensation,  and  description  of 
qualifications  of  each  Incumbent,  together 
with  the  position  title  and  a  statement  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  In- 
cumbent; the  positions  held  and  the  rates 
of  compensation,  during  the  preceding  five- 
year  period;  and  such  other  Information  as 
the  Administrator  may  deem  appropriate 
or  which  may  be  required  by  the  Congress 


or    a    committee    thereof    (75    Stat.    791;    42 
U.S.C.  2473a). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  strike 
out  "(61)"  and  insert  "(45)";  on  page 
17.  after  line  3.  to  insert: 

(10)  Prom  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
a  repKjrt  concerning  certain  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  pursuant  to  section  708 
(e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  818,  as  amended:  50  U.S.C.  App. 
2158). 

And,  after  line  8.  to  insert: 

(11)  From  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
a  report  pursuant  to  section  710(b)  (7)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  819. 
as  amended;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2160) . 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  reporting  requirements,  which  re- 
late to  the  submission  of  certain  reports  to 
Congress  or  other  Government  authority,  are 
hereby  repealed,  as  follows: 

REPORTS     UNDER      EACH      EXECUTIVE     AGENCY 

( 1 )  The  annual  report  to  Congress  relative 
to  agency  activities  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property  (63  Stat.  398; 
40  U.S.C.  514(d) ). 

(2)  The  annual  report  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  action  taken 
In  reviewing  certain  positions,  together  with 
Information  comparing  the  total  number  of 
employees  on  the  payroll  on  June  30  and 
their  average  grade  and  salary  with  similar 
Information  for  the  previous  June  30  (65 
Stat.  757:  5  U.S.C.  43.  note). 

(3)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
administrative  adjustment  of  tort  claims  of 
$2,500  or  less,  stating  the  name  of  each 
claimant,  the  amount  claimed,  the  amount 
awarded,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  claim 
(28  U.S.C.   2673). 

REPORTS  UNDER  TWO  OR  MORE  EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES 

(4)  The  annual  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
the  number  of  grants  made  for  support  of 
scientific  research,  the  dollar  amount  of  such 
grants,  and  the  Institutions  In  which  title 
was  vested  to  equipment  purchased  with  such 
funds  (72  Stat.  1793;  42  U.S.C.  1893). 

(5)  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  purchases  and  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  experimental,  developmental,  or 
research  work  with  the  name  of  each  con- 
tractor, the  amount  of  the  contract,  and 
description  of  the  work  required  (63  Stat. 
393:    41   use.  252(c)). 

(6)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
number  of  scientific  and  professional  posi- 
tions established,  the  name,  rate  of  compen- 
sation, and  description  of  the  qualifications 
of  each  incumbent,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  functions  performed  by  each 
(61  Stat.  715;  5  U.S.C.  1163,  10  U.S.C.  1582). 

(7)  The  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  progress  In  liquidat- 
ing the  assets  and  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
as  required  by  section  106(b)  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Liquidation 
Act  (67  Stat.  231;  15  U.S.C.  609.  note),  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957,  and  by 
Public  Law  87-305,  section  5(a)  (75  Stat. 
666;  15  use.  639(a)). 


REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
AGRICULTURE 

(8)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  Puerto  Rico  hurri- 
cane relief  loans  (45  Stat.  1067;  70  Stat. 
525). 

(9)  The  report  of  the  estimates  of  na- 
tional farm  housing  needs  and  of  progress 
made  toward  meeting  such  needs  (63  Stat. 
435:  42 U.S.C. 1476(b)). 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

(10)  The  annual  report  of  the  comparison 
of  costs  of  ship  construction  or  recondition- 
ing in  the  various  shipyards  In  the  United 
States  with  recommendations  as  to  how  ship- 
yards may  compete  for  work  on  an  equalized 
basis  (76  Stat.  1201;  46  U.S.C.  1123). 

( 11 )  The  quarterly  report  of  contracts  en- 
tered into,  proposed  contracts,  and  general 
progress  with  respect  to  aviation  war  risk  In- 
surance activities  (72  Stat.  805;  49  U.S.C. 
1539). 

(12)  The  quarterly  report  of  contracts  en- 
tered Into,  proposed  contracts,  and  general 
progress  with  respect  to  war  risk  Insurance 
activities  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936  (64  Stat.  776;  46  U.S.C.  1291). 

(13)  The  annual  report  of  the  names  of 
contractors  and  subcontractors  for  scientific 
equipment  used  for  communication  and 
navigation  and  of  the  names  of  persons  en- 
tering Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  un- 
dertakes to  pay  only  for  national-defense 
features,  together  with  the  applicable  con- 
tracts and  amounts  (49  Stat.  1998;  46  U.S.C. 
1155(b) ). 

(14)  The  annual  report  covering  each  case 
and  the  reasons  therefor  In  which  on  excep- 
tion is  made  to  the  prohibition  against  pay- 
ment of  an  operating-differential  subsidy  for 
the  operation  of  a  vessel  beyond  its  economic 
life  (49  Stat.  2003;  46  U.S.C.  1175(b)). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

(15)  The  reports  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, April.  July,  and  October  of  each  year  with 
respect  to  the  cost,  number,  and  location  of 
housing  units  constructed  or  acquired  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months  and  of  those  in- 
tended to  be  constructed  or  acquired  during 
the  following  three-month  period  ( 10  U.S.C. 
2681(c)). 

(16)  The  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
contracts  and  names  of  contractors  for  stor- 
age, handling,  and  distribution  nt  liquid 
fuels  ( 10  U.S.C.  2388(d) ) . 

(17)  The  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  showing  the  amounts  paid 
by  the  Government  for  medical  care  of  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  the  amount  of  adjust- 
ments made  after  the  annual  review  of  such 
payments  (10U.S.C.  1081). 

(18)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  all 
contributions  to  States  for  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  approved  civil 
defense  plans  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2286(f)). 

(19)  The  quarterly  report  to  the  Congress 
of  contributions  to  the  States  for  programs 
or  projects  approved  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281(1)). 

(20)  The  semiannual  report  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  each  military  department 
of  the  research  and  development  contracts 
made  during  the  reporting  period  Including 
specific  information  on  each  contract  cost- 
ing more  than  $50,000  (10  U.S.C.  2357). 

(21)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  all  vessels  used  for 
experimental  purposes  which  have  been 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  (10 
U,S.C.  7306(b)). 
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(22)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  Navy  Department  showing  the  amount 
appropriated,  amount  spent,  the  amount  re- 
maining unspent  and  estimate  of  probable  de- 
mands (10  U.S.C.  7217). 

(23)  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  communicate  to  CJongress  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  annual  report  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
with  respect  to  Its  proceedings  and  activities 
(76  Stat.  534). 

(24)  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  the  details  of  the 
proposed  participation  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  under  his  Jurisdiction  in  inter- 
national amateur  sports  competition  (10 
U.S.C.  717(b)). 

(25)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  action  taken  un- 
der the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948  (50  U.S.C.  461). 

(26)  The  semiannual  report  to  Congress 
of  the  purchases  and  contracts  made  for  ex- 
perimental, development  or  research  work  or 
made  In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  of  industrial  mobilization  with  the  name 
of  each  contractor,  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract and  a  description  of  the  property  or 
services  covered  (10  U.S.C.  2304  (e) ). 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOP. 

(27)  The  annual  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  on  the  use  of  the 
separate  fund  created  for  the  promotion  of 
the  free  flow  of  domestically  produced  fishery 
products  (68  Stat.  376;   15  'u.S.C,  713c-3(f)). 

(28)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  activities  of  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  under  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  1123;  16  U.S.C. 
742h). 

(29)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
giving  detailed  information  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  fish  restoration  and 
management  projects  and  expenditures 
therefor  (64  Stat.  434;  16  U.S.C.  777J). 

(30)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations 
to.  the  lignite  research  laboratory  In  North 
Dakota  (62  Stat.  85;  30  U.S.C.  403). 

(31)  The  report  to  Congress  of  Investiga- 
tions made  to  determine  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic sewage,  mine,  petroleum,  and  indus- 
trial wastes,  erosion  silt,  and  other  polluting 
substances  on  wildlife  (60  Stat.  1080;  16 
use.  665). 

(32)  The  annual  report  to  Congress 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the 
tribal  business  committee,  representing  the 
fullblood  group  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  of 
its  activities,  expenditures,  and  progress  with 
respect  to  the  development  program  to  as- 
sist in  making  the  tribe  and  the  members 
self-supporting  (68  Stat.  877;  25  U.S.C. 
677w). 

(33)  The  semiannual  report  to  Congress  of 
the  negotiation  of  contracts  for  the  dis- 
posals of  surface  resources  giving  the  name 
of  each  purchaser,  the  appraised  value  of 
the  material,  the  amount  of  the  sale,  and 
the  reasons  for  contracting  by  negotiation 
rather  than  competitive  bidding  after  for- 
mal advertising  (76  Stat.  587;  30  U.S.C.  602). 

(34)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  all 
agreements  entered  Into  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  compensatory  royalties  for  the 
drainage  of  oil  or  gas  by  wells  drilled  on  lands 
adjacent  to  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  (74  Stat.  781;  30  U.S.C.  226(g)  ). 

REPORTS   UNDER   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR 

(35)  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  Congress  of  the  administration 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  including  a  detailed  state- 


ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  the 
funds  established  by  the  Act  (44  Stat.  444; 
33  U.S.C.  943). 

(36)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employees'  Compensation  including 
a  detailed  statement  of  appropriations  and 
expenditures  and  a  detailed  statement  show- 
ing receipts  of  and  expenditures  from  the 
employees'  compensation  fund  (39  Stat.  749; 
5  U.S.C.  784). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

(37)  The  inclusion  In  the  annual  report  of 
operations  of  the  postal  savings  system  of 
the  names  of  post  offices  receiving  deposits, 
the  number  of  depositors  in  each  and  the 
amount  on  deposit  (39  U.S.C.  5205) . 

(38)  The  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  to 
the  President  by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
activities  with  respect  to  the  Postal  Mod- 
ernization Fund  (39  U.S.C.  2332). 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

(39)  The  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  operations  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  (55  Stat.  32;  22  U.S.C. 
414(b) ). 

(40)  The  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  not  less  than  once  each  year  on 
the  activities  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  on  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  therein  (71  Stat.  453;  22 
U.S.C.  2022). 

(41)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Cooperation  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  and  bequests  received 
and  disbursed  in  connection  with  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  (72  Stat.  273;  22  U.S.C.  287q) . 

(42)  The  annual  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
on  the  condition  of  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  and  of  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  system  in  effect  (60  Stat.  1024; 
22  U.S.C.  1102). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    TREASURY 

(43)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Postal  Modernization  Fund 
(39  U.S.C.  2234). 

REPORT  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION 

(44)  The  annual  report  to  Congres  of  the 
permits  and  licenses  Issued  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  the  parties  thereto,  the  terms 
prescribed,  and  money  received,  together 
with  names  and  compensation  of  persons 
employed  by  the  Commission  (41  Stat.  1065. 
46  Stat.  798;  16  U.S.C.  797(d) ) . 

REPORT  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  EOARD 

(45)  The  report  at  the  close  of  each  fis- 
cal year  to  Congress  and  the  President  stat- 
ing In  detail  the  cases  heard  by  the  Board, 
decisions  rendered,  the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  all  its  employees  and  officers,  and 
an  account  of  all  moneys  disbursed  (49  Stat. 
451;  29  U.S.C.  153(c)). 

Sec  2.  The  following  reporting  require- 
ments, which  relate  to  the  submission  of 
certain  reports  to  Congress  or  other  Gov- 
ernment authority,  are  hereby  modified  as 
follows : 

(1)  From  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
a  report  with  respect  to  all  activities  or 
transactions  under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  50;  50  U.S.C.  App. 
1746). 

(2)  From  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  President  and  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  a  report  with 
respect  to  activities  under  the  International 


Travel  Act  of  1961    (75  Stat.   130;   22  U.S.C. 
2125). 

(3)  From  quarterly  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  of  a  report  of  the  number  of  of- 
ficers In  the  executive  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Justification 
therefor  (10  U.S.C.  8031  (c)). 

(4)  From  quarterly  to  semiannual  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  personal  property  donations  to 
State  surplus  property  agencies  and  real 
property  disposals  to  public  health  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  (66  Stat.  593;  40  U.S.C. 
484(o)). 

(5)  Prom  semiannual  submission  through 
the  President  to  annual  submission  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  programs  to 
stimulate  exploration  for  minerals  within 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions together  with  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  need  for  such  programs  (72  Stat. 
701;  30  U.S.C.  645). 

(6)  From  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
of  a  report  concerning  Its  operations  under 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1246; 
50  U.S.C.  App.  2008). 

(7)  Prom  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
of  a  report  concerning  Its  operations  under 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 

1949  (64  Stat.  13;   22  U.S.C.  1622(c)). 

(8)  Prom  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  President  of  a  re- 
port of  each  transaction  entered  Into  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
pursuant  to  section  302  or  303  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  together 
with  the  basis  for  determining  the  probable 
ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States  there- 
under (64  Stat.  789;  74  Stat.  282;  50  U.S.C. 
App. 2094(b)). 

(9)  Prom  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  of  a  report  concerning 
its  operations  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529;  12  U.S.C.  635g). 

(10)  From  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
a  report  concerning  certain  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  pursuant  to  section 
708(e)    of    the    Defense    Production    Act    of 

1950  (64   Stat.  818.  as   amended;    50   U.S.C. 
App.  2158). 

(11)  From  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  of  a 
report  pursuant  to  section  710(b)(7)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  819, 
as  amended;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2160) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  discontinue  or  modify  certain 
reporting  requirements  of  law." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  545),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    AMENDMENTS 

S.  2150  was  based  upon  a  draft  bill  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  referred  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Government  Operations.    The 
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committee  transmitted  the  draft,  with  ex- 
planatory material  relating  to  Its  contents, 
to  the  chairman  of  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate,  with  a  request  for  his  views 
concerning  any  continuing  need  or  interest 
In  any  of  the  reporting  requirementa  which 
would  be  ref>ealed  by  the  draft  bill.  Recom- 
mendations were  received  to  delete  four  of 
the  provisions  in  the  draft  bill  and  these  pro- 
visions were  not  included  in  S.  2150  as  Intro- 
duced. After  the  bill  was  Introduced,  fur- 
ther recommendations  were  received  from 
the  standing  committees  to  delete  16  other 
provi-sions  of  the  bill.  All  of  these  recom- 
mendations from  the  committees  have  been 
adopted  and  are  reflected  Ln  the  bill  as 
amended. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
also  proposed  that  two  existing  statutory  re- 
quirements for  quarterly  reports  be  amended 
to  provide  only  for  annual  reports.  These 
proposals  also  have  been  incorp>orated  In  the 
bill  as  amended. 

BACKGROnNl> 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted  from  time  to  time  to  eliminate 
requirements  for  preparation  and  submission 
of  reports  which  no  longer  are  needed.  For 
example,  the  act  of  May  29.  1928  (45  Stat. 
986).  repealed  requirements  for  submission 
of  128  reports;  the  act  of  August  7.  1946  (60 
Stat.  866),  repealed  62  reporting  reqxiire- 
ments;  and  the  act  of  October  31,  1961  (65 
Stat.  701)  repealed  131  statutory  reporting 
requirements.  The  act  of  August  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  966).  and  the  act  of  June  29,  1960 
(74  Stat.  245),  repealed  statutory  require- 
ments for  submission  of  32  and  26  reports  re- 
spectively. 

Most  of  these  reporting  requirements  origi- 
nally were  intended  to  provide  detailed  and 
periodic  information  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gress m  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and  eCa- 
ciency  of  programs  being  administered  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  The  Congress  m\ast  be  able 
to  obtain  such  Information  whenever  it  is 
needed  or  useful.  However,  reports  which 
were  needed  and  used  may  become  unneces- 
sary because  of  changes  in  program  emphasis 
or  because  the  essential  information  can  be 
obtained  readily  through  other  sources  and 
reports. 

Section  1  of  S.  2150.  as  amended,  would 
repeal  only  those  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirements which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness and  would  not  affect  reporting  re- 
quirements which  any  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  recommends  to  be  continued. 

Similarly,  section  2  of  the  bill  as  amended 
would  reduce  the  frequency  with  which  cer- 
tain reports  are  required  to  be  submitted  but 
would  not  affect  the  frequency  of  submitting 
any  reports  which  any  standing  conunlttee 
of  the  Senate  recommends  to  be  continued 
without   such  change. 

The  bill  as  amended  provides  for  the  re- 
peal of  45  reporting  requirements  and  the 
modification  of  11  such  requirements. 


EXTENDING  THE  DURATION  OF 
COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  431) 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases  was  considered. 
And  drS^rccd  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  548),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSS 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  con- 
tinue until  December  31,  1967,  the  renewal 


term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  measure  (Including  any 
renewal  term  extended  by  Public  Law  87- 
667)  where  such  term  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire prior  to  December  31,  1967.  The  joint 
resolution  would  provide  an  interim  exten- 
sion of  the  removal  term  of  copyright  pend- 
ing the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  laws,  In- 
cluding a  proposed  Increase  in  the  length  o' 
the  copyright  term.  This  resolution  would 
be  the  second  such  interim  extension  of 
copyright.  The  first  extension  (Public  Law 
87-668,  approved  September  19,  1962)  will 
expire  on  December  31,  1965. 

This  legislation  merely  provides  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  renewal  term  of  copy- 
right and  does  not  Involve  creation  of  a  new 
term  of  cop3n-ight. 

STATEMENT 

This  legislation  arises  from  a  study  of  the 
U.S.  copyright  system  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1955.  After  extensive  prepara- 
tory work,  copyright  revision  bills  were  in- 
troduced In  both  Houses  during  the  88th 
Congress.  During  the  current  Congress 
copyright  revision  bills  have  again  been  in- 
troduced. The  Senate  bill  (S.  1006)  is  now 
under  consideration  by  this  committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights.  This  measure  would  Increase 
the  basic  copyright  term  of  new  works  from 
28  years,  renewable  for  a  second  period  of  28 
years,  to  a  term  for  the  life  of  the  author 
find  for  50  years  thereafter.  It  also  provides 
for  a  substantial  extension  of  the  term  of 
subsisting  copyrights. 

Although  this  legislation  is  now  receiving 
consideration  in  both  Houses,  it  is  doubtful 
that  a  new  law  can  be  enacted  before  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  extension.  In 
these  circumstances  it  seems  desirable  that 
the  terms  of  expiring  copyrights  should  be 
extended  so  that  the  copyright  holders  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  Increase  In  term 
that  may  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  same 
considerations  that  led  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-668  warrant  the  approval  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  present  naeasure  has  been  requested 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Copyright 
revision  representing  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions comprising  authors,  composers,  and 
publishers  of  copyrighted  literary  and  musi- 
cal works. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5280)  to  provide  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


YOUTH  COUNCILS  ON  CIVIC  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3329)  to  incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purpKjses  which  had  been  reF>orted  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "this",  to  strike  out  "chapter"  and 
insert  "Act";  on  page  6,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "this",  to  strike  out  "title"  and  in- 
sert "Act";  on  page  8,  after  line  5,  to 
strike  out: 

Sec.  14  (a) .  The  financial  transactions  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  an  Independent  cer- 


tified public  accountant  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions.  The 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  corporation 
are  normally  kept.  All  books,  aiccountB,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files  and  all  other 
papers,  things  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  the  corporation  and  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  audit  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  person  or  persons  conducting  the  audit; 
and  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by  the 
depositors,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians, 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons, 
(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  (6)  months  following  the  close  of 
each  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  shall  Include  a  verification  by  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit  of  state- 
ments of  (1)  assets  and  liabilities.  (2)  capital 
and  surplus  or  deficit.  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis,  (4)  income  and  expense,  and  (5) 
sources  and  application  of  funds.  Such  re- 
port shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 
document. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  14.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  persons  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The 
report  shnll  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  Include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  cor- 
poration's income  and  expenses  during  the 
year,  including  (1)  the  results  of  any  trad- 
ing, manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other 
conunercial-t3rpe  endeavor  carried  on  by  the 
corporation,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all  con- 
tracts requiring  payments  In  excess  of  $10,- 
000  and  any  payments  of  compensation,  sal- 
aries, or  fees  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per 
annum.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

On  page  11,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "chapter"  and  insert 
"Act";  and  in  line  2,  after  the  word  "re- 
served", to  insert  "to  the  Congress". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  550) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  as 
amended  Is  to  confer  a  Federal  charter  upon 
the  Youth  Councils  on  Civil  Affairs. 

STATEMENT 

The  Youth  Councils  on  Civic  Affairs  had  its 
origin  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  In  1962.  Like 
many  other  American  cities,  Jacksonville 
at  that  time  was  experiencing  a  rising  tide  of 
school  dropouts,  unemployed  vagrant  youth, 
and  Increasing  acts  of  vandalism  by  young 
people.  There  was  a  definite  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  crusaders,  to  ignore  the 
problems  of  school  dropouts  and  out-of-work 
youth,  with  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  in- 
creasing Juvenile  offenses  such  as  intoxica- 
tion and  petty  larceny.  This  situation  led  to 
the  foundation  In  Jacksonville  of  a  somewhat 
unique  manner  of  dealing  with  youthful  of- 
fenders. This  Is  known  today  as  the  youth 
jury  system,  whereby  young  people  who  have 
gotten  into  trouble  must  explain  their  actions 
before  their  peers — a  panel  of  young  people 
like  themselves.  This  youth  jury  serves  In 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  judge  of  the  Jack- 
sonville municipal  cotu-t,  who  is  quoted  as 
stating  that  this  jury  has  been  the  sole  reason 
for  a  decrease  of  more  than  50  percent  In  the 
number  of  youths  appearing  on  the  docket 
of  his  court.  The  effectiveness  of  this  sys- 
tem seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  this  jury 
has  devised  new  types  of  sentences  for  offend- 
ers convicted  in  the  court,  such  as  street- 
sweeping,  work  In  local  charity  hospitals, 
essays,  work  in  the  city's  parks,  and  other 
similar  sentences. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  corporation  shall  be  to 
promote  Interest,  study,  and  participation  In 
all  civil  matters  affecting  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica, emphasizing  the  American  heritage  and 
the  responsibilities  of  young  people  to  their 
communities;  to  offer  an  organization 
through  which  young  people  may  benefit 
both  themselves  and  their  communities 
through  an  exchange  of  mutual  problems 
and  programs;  to  initiate  programs  and 
projects  to  afford  the  youth  of  a  community 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  deal  effectively 
with  such  problems  as  school  dropouts,  youth 
employment,  vocational  guidance,  youth  of- 
fenders, and  the  like,  and  to  establish  means 
of  communication  between  the  youth  and 
adults  of  the  community;  and  to  provide 
youth  the  opportunity  to  practice  democracy 
so  as  to  prepare  more  effectively  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adult  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship. 

As  a  consequence  of  its  success  in  Jack- 
sonville, this  youth  jury  program  has  been 
adopted  in  other  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Through  the  Impetus  of  this  and  other 
successful  youth  programs,  the  Youth  Coun- 
cils on  Civic  Affairs  evolved  and  was  Incor- 
porated under  Florida  statute  In  March  1963. 
Since  this  time,  the  organization  has  grown 
In  scope,  and  In  seeking  a  Federal  charter 
the  Youth  Councils  on  Civil  Affairs  proposes 
to  become  a  national  clearinghouse  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  local  youth  coun- 
cils In  communities  throughout  the  country 
and  to  help  existing  youth  councils  in  all 
possible  ways.  The  committee  Is  Informed, 
however,  that  this  organization  does  not  pro- 
pose to  dictate  in  any  way  to  force  establish- 
ment of  youth  groups,  or  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  other  than  those  which  may 
be  necessary. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
objectives  sought  to  be  achieved  through  this 
Incorporation  are  praiseworthy,  and  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation. 


CERTAIN  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  HAS  SUS- 
PENDED DEPORTATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  favoring  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251): 

A-8249034,  Pilch,  Jan. 

A-4291563,  Placzklewicz.  Stanley  James. 

A-12358710,  Hoy,  Hom  Pook. 

A-2563752,  Ninomiya,  Issaku. 

A-4291730,  Palumbo,  John. 

A-5972279,  Bleger.  Ferenz. 

A-4262857,  Rosen,  Morris. 

A-7962109,  Tomczak,  Michael. 

A-1 149855,  Bohun,  Sil. 

A-5829164,  Gricus,  Franclskus. 

A-4986241,  Jlminez-Gomez,  Rafael. 

A-11199183,  Kong.  Durm  Chong. 

A-1 1928583,  Louie,  King  Fong.       e> 

A-4169178,  Mejla-(Dortes,  Anacleto. 

A-1614102,  Rosenberg,  Ben. 

A-13165758,  Wong,  Wing  Art. 

A-4705363,  Lubln,  Irving. 

A-3840332.  Sanchez-Monroy.  Jose. 

A-5055592,     de     la     Trinidad-Berroteran, 

Jesus. 

A-1 565564,  Vargas-Barrera,  Pedro. 
A-7930331.  Altman,  Nathan. 
A-7222730,  Bach,  Harry. 
A-10162061,  (3oon,  PhllUp  Que. 
A-12360130,  Som,  Tom. 
A-5848373,  Arroyo-Olague,  Pedro. 
A-6777333,  Cornez,  Edward  A. 
A-4360830,  PuUdo-Hernandez,  Julie. 
A-3925714,  Sobona,  Karl. 
A-13020489,  Suey.  Pun  Jung. 
A-6008514,  Vda  De  Delgado,  Antonia  Rios. 
A-5399916,  Pospasll,  Rose  Antoinette. 
A-5621715,  Remenyfy,  Alajas  Aladar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  551) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  record  congressional  approval  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  certain  cases  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.  Under  the  prescribed  procedure, 
affirmative  approval  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  miay  be  adjusted 
to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence. 

STATEMENT    OF   FACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  These  cases 
are  submitted  to  the  Congress  under  the 
provisions  of  that  section  subsequent  to  Its 
amendment  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  87- 
885.  The  aliens  are  deportable  as  former 
subversives,  criminals,  immoral  persons, 
violators  of  the  narcotic  laws  or  violators  of 
the  alien  registration  laws.  The  discretion- 
ary relief  may  be  granted  to  an  alien  within 
these  categories  upon  a  showing  (1)   of  10 


years'  continuous  physical  presfence  In  the 
United  States  following  the  commission  of 
an  act  or  the  assimiptlon  of  a  status  con- 
stituting a  ground  for  deportation;  (2)  that 
he  has  not  been  served  with  a  final  order  of 
deportation  up  to  the  time  of  his  application 
for  suspension  of  deportation;  (3)  that  he 
has  been  a  person  of  good  moral  character 
during  the  required  period  of  physical  pres- 
ence; and  (4)  that  his  deportation  would  re- 
sult in  exceptional  and  extremely  unusual 
hardship  to  himself  or  to  his  spouse,  parent, 
or  child,  who  is  a  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

Included  In  the  concixrrent  resolution  are 
30  cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
between  May  1,  1964,  and  October  1,  1964. 
One  case  referred  during  that  period  was 
not  approved.  In  addition,  two  cases  have 
been  included  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
which  were  submitted  March  1,  1964,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  In  error. 
In  each  case  included  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, a  careful  check  has  been  made  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  alien  (a)  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  law;  (b)  is  of  good 
moral  character;  and  (c)  warrants  the  grant- 
ing of  suspension  of  deportation. 


PARIDE  MARCHESAN 

The  bill  (S.  343)  for  the  relief  of 
Paride  Marchesan  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

s.  343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inunigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Paride  Marchesan  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  said 
Act,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  behidf 
of  the  said  Paride  Marchesan  by  Master  Ser- 
geant and  Mrs.  Harry  Simpson,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  552),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  to  be  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


DARLYNE  MARIE  CECILE  FISHER 
EVERY 
The  bill  (S.  505)  for  the  relief  of  Dar- 
lyne  Marie  Cecile  Fisher  Every  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  505 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Darlyne  Marie  Cecile  Fisher  Every  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfxilly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  553).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Darlyne  Marie  Cecile  Fisher  Every. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 


States  to  qualify  for  nonquota  status  as  an 
eligible  orphan  upon  approval  of  a  petition 
filed  in  his  behalf. 


VASILEOS   KOUTSOUGEANOPOULOS 

The  bill  (S.  1397)  for  the  relief  of 
Vasileos  Koutsougeanopoulos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1397 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Vasileos  Koutsougeanopou- 
los may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P) 
of  that  Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In 
behalf  of  the  said  Vasileos  Koutsougeano- 
poulos by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Apxostle,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205 
(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  554) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PXTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  to  be  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


KIM  SUNG  JIN 


DR.   AUGUSTINE  Y.   M.  YAO 

The  bill  (S.  1651)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Augustine  Y.  M.  Yao  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1651 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Augustine  Y.  M.  Yao  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  May  16.  1958.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  556) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

TTie  piirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Augustine  Y.  M.  Yao.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  pajmient  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


The  bill  (S.  1647)  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Sung  Jin  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S. 1647 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kim  Sung  Jin  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P),  and  a  petition  may 
be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said  Kim  Sung  Jin 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Sims.  Junior,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section   relating   to  eligible  orphans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  555) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  an 
alien  to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 


JENNIFER  ELLEN  JOHNSON 
MOJDARA 
The  bill  (S.  1736)  for  the  relief  of  Jen- 
nifer Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S. 1736 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
time  Jennifer  Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara, 
daughter  of  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Patricia  Ann  Johnson,  was  residing 
abroad  with  her  parents,  during  her  minor- 
ity, when  her  father  was  serving  abroad  as  a 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
compliance  with  the  physical-presence  re- 
quirement of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  558) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  transmit  U.S.  citizenship  to 
her  daughter. 


GUILLERMO   MACALINTAL 
MADRIGAL 

The  bill  (S.  1678)  for  the  relief  of 
Guillermo  Macalintal  Madrigal  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Guillermo  Macalintal  Madrigal 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  557).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Guillermo  Macalintal  Madrigal. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota 
deduction  and  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 
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ERICH  GANSMULLER 

The  bill  (S.  1775)  for  the  relief  of 
Erich  Gansmuller  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  the  periods  of  time 
Erich  Gansmxiller  has  resided  and  was  phys- 
ically present  In  the  United  States  or  any 
State  since  October  17,  1957,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  as  compliance  with  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirement  of 
section  316  of  said  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  559) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  natural- 
ization. 


LAURA    MacARTHUR    GODITIABOIS- 
DEACON 

The  bill  (S.  1919)  for  the  relief  of 
Laura  MacArthur  Goditiabois-Deacon 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1919 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
time  Laura  MacArthur  Godltlabols-Deacon. 
daughter  of  Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  Mrs.  Laura  Louise  MacArthur,  was  re- 
siding abroad  with  her  parents,  during  her 
minority,  when  her  father  was  serving  abroad 


as  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  compliance  with  the  physical-presence  re- 
quirement of  section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  560),  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  transmit  U.S.  citizenship  to  her 
daughter. 

CHOY-SIM  MAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  322)  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Sim 
Mah,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Choy-Sim 
Mah,  the  widow  of  Pol  Wong,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  section  205  of  the  said  Act  shall  be  not  be 
applicable  in  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  561) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
preserve  nonquota  immigrant  status  in  be- 
half of  the  widow  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents. 


ANNA  UNGVARI 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  782 )  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Ungvari,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1960  (74  Stat.  504),  Anna  Ungvari  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  paroled 
Into  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  the 
said  Act  of  July  14,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  562) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to   enable   Anna   Ungvari    to   qualify    as    a 


refugee-escapee  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-648.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


VIRGILIO  ACOSTA-MARTINEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1748)  for  the  relief  of  Virgilio 
Acosta- Martinez,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  erfacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Virgilio  Acosta-Martinez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  22,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  563) ,  explaining  the  puiijoses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE     OF    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


INCREASING  RATES  OF  SUBSIST- 
ENCE FOR  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
TRAINEES  UNDER  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  206)  to  provide  a  real- 
istic cost-of-living  increase  in  rates  of 
subsistence  allowances  paid  to  disabled 
veterans  pursuing  vocational  rehabil- 
itation training  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  bill  which  provides  a  realistic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  rates  of  sub- 
sistence allowances  to  disabled  veterans 
pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing. The  primai-y  purpKJse  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  appropriate  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  monetary  allow- 
ances payable  as  subsistence  allowances 
under  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  It  is  also  designed  to  re- 
place the  cumbersome  and  outmoded 
statutory  scheme  now  used  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  subsistence  allowance 
payable  under  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

The  current  basic  rates  of  vocational 
I'ehabilitation  subsistence  allowance 
have  been  in  effect  since  April  1,  1948. 
Since  that  time,  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  approximately  30  percent. 
Obviously,  these  subsistence  allowances 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  liv- 
ing cost  and  do  not  now  furnish  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  of  assistance 
which  was  furnished  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  or  even  during  the  period 
of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Nearly  700,000  veterans  have  been 
trained  under  this  program,  and  in 
March  of  1965  there  were  approximately 


1,500  veterans  taking  this  sort  of  train- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  H.R.  206 

Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Congress,  en- 
acted in  1943  (subsequently  codified  as  ch. 
31,  title  38,  United  States  Code),  authorized 
vocational  rehabilitation  (education  and 
training)  for  veterans  in  need-  thereof  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  a  service-connected 
disability. 

Under  this  program,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration gives  the  veteran  certain  tests 
to  determine  the  type  of  training  which  he 
needs  to  overcome  his  disability.  There- 
after, he  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  take 
this  training,  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration paying  the  full  academic  or  training 
cost  in  Ewldition  to  a  subsistence  allowance, 
which  is  paid  on  a  sliding  scale,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  his  disability  and  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  that  he  may  have.  This 
present  payment  varies  generally  from  $75 
to  $120  per  month.  There  is  a  "floor"  on  the 
combined  rate  of  subsistence  allowance  and 
disability  compensation  which  varies  from 
$105  per  month  for  an  unmarried  veteran 
with  a  disability  rated  less  than  30  percent 
to  $135  per  month,  with  additional  amounts 
for  dependents,  in  cases  of  veterans  with 
disabilities  rated  30  percent  or  more  and  who 
have  dependents.  The  subsistence  allow- 
ance is  paid  in  conjunction  with  the  veter- 
an's service-connected  compensation. 

The  current  basic  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation subsistence  allowance  have  been 
in  effect  since  April  1.  1948.  Since  that  time, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  approximately 
30  percent.  Obviously,  these  subsistence  al- 
lowances have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of 
living  cost  and  do  not  now  furnish  anything 
like  the  same  degree  of  assistance  which 
was  furnished  immediately  after  World  War 
II,  or  even  during  the  period  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Nearly  700,000  veterans  have  been  trained 
under  this  program,  and  in  March  of  1965 
there  were  approximately  1,500  veterans  tak- 
ing this  sort  of  training  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  large  number  of  rates  possible  under 
existing  law  is  listed  in  exhibit  A  of  the 
letter  of  the  Administrator  reproduced  be- 
ginning on  page  12. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  of  costs  of  attending  col- 
lege. They  refer  to  an  academic  year  (9 
months) . 

Estimated  costs  for  tuition  and  required  fees 
and  total  cost  of  attending  college,  per 
student,  1942-43  to  1964-65,  by  control 


Year 

Tuition  and 
required  fees 

Total  costs  of 
attending  college 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

1942-43 -- 

1944-45 

194(i-47 - 

1948-49 

19.W-51 - 

1952-53..:.-- 

1954-55 

1956-57 

1958-59.. 

19(50-61 

1962-63 

1964-65 

$88 
95 
125 
140 
138 
137 
139 
142 
164 
179 
191 
222 

$276 
280 
330 
396 
414 
420 
438 
495 
584 
676 
753 
831 

$860 
910 
960 
1,010 
1,070 
1,130 
1,190 
1,260 
1,330 
1,400 
1,380 
1,560 

$1,120 
1,200 
1.'290 
1,380 
1,480 
1,590 
1,700 
1,820 
1,950 
2,090 
2,240 
2,370 

In  order  to  simplify  administration  and  to 
provide  for  a  greater  degree  of  equity,  sub- 
sistence payments  have  been  simplified  and 
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increased    to  the   level  shown   In  the   table 
which  appears  immediately  below: 


.r. 


Col.  li- 

Col. 

Col. 

CoL  I— Type  of  training 

no 

Ill— 

rv— 2or 

depend- 

1 depend- 

more de- 

ents 

ent 

pendents 

Full-time  institutiooul 

training 

$110 

$150 

$176 

Institutional    on-farm. 

apprentice,  or  other 

on-Job  training 

OS 

125 

ISO 

These  amounts  are  above  and  beyond  the 
amount  of  disability  compensation  payable 
to  the  veteran. 

The  cost  of  thla  bill,  aa  reported,  is  esti- 
mated to  be: 

Fiscal  year: 

1966 $2, 200. 000 

1967 1. 800. 000 

1968 1.  600.  000 

1969 1. 300. 000 

1970 1. 200,  000 

Total,  first  5  years 8. 100.000 


TRAINING  OF  SERIOUSLY  DISABLED 
VETERANS  UNDER  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  bill  (H  R.  208)  to  amend  chapter 
31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  to  seriously  disabled  veterans  the 
same  liberalization  of  time  limits  for 
pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing as  was  authorized  for  blinded  vet- 
erans by  Public  Law  87-591,  and  to  clari- 
fy the  language  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  present  time,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  is  authorized  for  veterans 
who  have  incurred  service-connected 
disabilities  during  their  period  of  military 
service.  As  the  program  now  exists,  it 
covers  all  veterans  beginning  with  World 
War  II  and  is  a  permanent  program  for 
the  ser\'ice-connected  veterans  of  present 
service.  Generally  speaking,  vocational 
rehabilitation  may  not  be  afforded  after 
9  years  following  the  date  of  a  veteran's 
discharge  or  release  from  active  service. 
A  special  exception  to  this  general  de- 
limiting date  is  found  In  the  case  of  a 
blinded  veteran  who  has  until  June  30, 
1975,  or  10  years  after  the  general  termi- 
nation date,  where  it  is  determined  that 
he  has  not  been  previously  rehabilitated 
as  a  result  of  his  training  or  where  his 
disability  has  worsened  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  training  which  was  originally 
given  him  no  longer  fits  him  to  perform 
the  duties  for  which  he  was  trained. 

Tlie  reported  bill  would  continue  the 
existing  provisions  with  respect  to 
blinded  veterans  but  would  broaden  them 
to  afford  Identical  extensions  to  all  In- 
dividuals having  "a  serious  disability  re- 
sulting from  a  service-connected  disease 
or  injury  which  affords  eligibility  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation." 

This  proposal  results  from  the  recog- 
nition that  with  the  passage  of  time 
Injuries  or  conditions  may  so  progress  as 
to  preclude  continuance  by  the  veteran 
in  his  present  field  of  endeavor. 


This  extension  was  suggested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  will  cost 
less  than  $1,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1966 
and  approximately  $16  million  for  the 
first  5  fiscal  years.  This  is  a  needed 
program  if  we  are  to  rehabilitate  our 
veterans  so  that  they  may  be  employed 
productively  and  take  their  rightful 
places  In  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
thorough  explanation  of  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  H.R.  208 

Chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
originally  enacted  as  Public  Law  16  of  the 
78th  Congress,  authorized  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  training  for  veterans  who 
have  incurred  service-connected  disability 
during  their  period  of  service.  As  the  pro- 
gram now  exists,  it  covers  all  beginning 
with  World  War  II  and  It  la  a  permanent 
program  for  the  service-connected  veterans 
of  present  service.  It  provides  a  sliding  scale 
of  subsistence  payments  In  addition  to  the 
basic  compensation  of  the  veteran.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pays  for  the  academic 
or  training  cost  of  the  institution  which  Is 
selected,  after  the  veteran  has  been  given 
a  battery  of  tests  to  determine  his  need  for 
rehabilitation.  There  is  no  initiation  date, 
but.  generally  speaking,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation may  not  be  afforded  after  9  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  his  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service. 

A  special  exception  to  this  general  de- 
limiting date  is  found  in  the  case  of  a 
blinded  veteran  who  has  until  June  30.  1975. 
or  10  years  after  the  general  termination 
date,  where  It  is  determined  that  he  has 
not  been  previously  rehabilitated  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  training  or  where  his  disability 
has  worsened  to  such  a  degree  that  the  train- 
ing which  was  originally  given  him  no  longer 
fits  him  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  he 
was  trained. 

In  a  vocational  rehabilitation  context  the 
seriousness  of  the  disability  must  always 
be  related  to  emplojnnent  or  employment 
potential.  The  considerations  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  context  the  veteran 
is  seriously  disabled,  are — 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  disabled  veteran  to 
hold  or  maintain  himself  in  competitive  em- 
ployment; and 

(2)  the  veteran's  need  for  special  train- 
ing courses,  restorative  training  courses,  or 
special  rehabilitation  procedures  if  he  is  to 
pursue  a  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
training. 

It  is  likely  that  only  a  very  few  veterans 
with  disability  ratings  under  50  percent  will 
be  considered  seriously  disabled  and  that 
many  of  those  rated  70  percent  will  be  so 
considered.  However,  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation purposes,  the  rating  Itself  cannot  be 
an  Invariable  guide  to  identification  of  seri- 
ous disability. 

The  reported  bill  would  continue  the  ex- 
isting provisions  with  respect  to  blinded  vet- 
erans but  would  broaden  them  to  afford 
identical  extensions  to  all  Individuals  having 
"a  serious  disability  resulting  from  a  service- 
connected  disease  or  injury  which  affords  eli- 
gibility for  vocational  rehabilitation"  xmder 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  law. 

This  proposal  results  from  the  recognition 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  Injuries  or  con- 
ditions may  so  progress  as  to  preclude  con- 
tinuance by  the  veteran  in  his  present  field 
of  endeavor.  Thus,  the  veteran  who  may 
have  been  trained  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  a  partial  disability  will  have  an  urgent 
need  for  retraining  as  a  seriously  disabled 


person.  Examples  of  the  tjrpes  of  cases 
which  would  be  Included  by  this  amendment 
are  veterans  with  progressive  diseases,  or 
paraplegics,  who  as  time  passes  will  become 
unemployable  In  the  positions  for  which 
they  are  now  trained,  due  to  their  deterio- 
rating conditions,  and  will,  therefore,  aeed 
to  be  retrained  in  order  to  take  their  rightful 
places  In  society.  In  addition,  recent  medical 
developments.  In  the  psychiatric  field,  for 
example,  are  making  it  possible  for  many 
veterans  who  have  been  hospitalized  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  to  avail  themselves  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  training.  In  view 
of  the  present  national  program  for  restor- 
ing the  mentally  ill  to  useful  lives,  this  seri- 
ously disabled  group  constitutes  another  im- 
portant segment  of  the  veteran  population 
requiring  rehabilitation  who  will  benefit 
from  the  proposed  extension.  The  extension 
of  this  legislation  to  the  seriously  disabled 
was  suggested  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation,  as  reported.  Is 
estimated  at  less  than  $1,400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  approximately  $16  million  for 
the  first  5  fiscal  years. 


BELL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  227)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  entitle  the 
children  of  certain  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  September 
16,  1940,  to  benefit  under  the  war  or- 
phans' educational  assistance  program 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


INCREASE  IN  RATES  OF  SUBSIST- 
ENCE UNDER  WAR  ORPHANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  205)  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  increase  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances payable  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "thereof",  to  strike 
out  "$130"   and  Insert  "$150":   in  the 
same   Une,   after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "$95"  and  in- 
sert "$110":   in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "$60"  and  insert 
"$75";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "insert- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$105"   and  insert 
"$125";  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4.  to  strike  out  "$130"  and  insert 
"$150":    in    the    same    line,    after   the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "$41"  and  insert  "$50";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the   amendment  just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "$41"  and  insert 
"$50":  in  the  same  line,  after  the  wore! 
"and",  to  strike  out  "$4.25"  and  insert 
"$5";    and  in  line   13,  after  the  word 
"first",  to  strike  out  "section"  and  insert 
"and  second  sections". 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,   and   the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  increases  the  monthly  educa- 
tional benefits  that  are  available  to  the 
children  of  American  servicemen  who 
were  killed,  or  later  died  from  per- 
manent injuries,  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish -American  War,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  or  hostile 
war  actions.  The  amendment  to  H.R. 
205 — the  Kennedy  amendment — sub- 
stitutes for  the  House  bill  rates,  the  in- 
creased rates  proposed  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  and  contained  in  his 
bUl,  S.  2067. 

Public  Law  88-361  extended  this  same 
program  to  the  children  of  living  vet- 
erans who  are  totally  disabled  from 
service-connected  causes,  and  section  3 
of  this  bill  removes  a  distinction  be- 
tween wartime  and  nonwartime  service 
connection  of  disability  that  is  no 
longer  advisable. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rates 
indicated  above  since  the  program  was 
first  proposed  in  March  of  1956.  Since 
that  date,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  of  16.6  percent. 

The  rates  proposed  in  this  amended 
bill  (Kennedy  amendment)  are  $150  a 
month  for  a  full-time  course,  $110  for  a 
course  being  taken  on  the  basis  of  three- 
quarter  time,  and  $75  a  month  for  a  half- 
time  course.  These  rates  were  first  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  who  diligently  and  per- 
sistently urged  and  advocated  them,  and 
succeeded  in  having  these  increased 
rates  for  orphans'  education  written  in- 
to this  bill.  Senator  Kennedy  supported 
his  bill — this  amended  House  bill;  his 
rates  were  substituted  for  the  lower 
House  rates — with  detailed  proof  of  the 
increased  cost  of  college  education  in 
tuition,  books,  and  living  expenses. 

The  war  orphans'  program  so  far  has 
been  quite  successful,  although  we  are 
not  sure  of  the  extent  to  which  many 
eligible  children  have  failed  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  the  low  level  of  as- 
sistance. To  date,  some  77,000  children 
have  entered  the  prof?ram;  80  percent 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  rest  in  the  other  special  training 
programs.  These  Increased  payments 
should  make  possible  the  education  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  these  orphans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OP  H.R.  205 

Public  Law  634  of  the  84th  Congress,  which 
subsequently  became  chapter  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  provided  assistance  to 
the  children  of  individuals  who  lost  their 
lives  as  a  result  of  service  In  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  World  War  I,  World 
War  II.  or  the  Korean  conflict,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  periods  of  service  there- 
after. 

The  assistance  provided  is  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  payment  which  ranges  from  a  high 
of  $110  a  month  for  a  full-time  education 
course  to  $50  a  month  for  a  half-time  course. 
The  age  limitations  generally  are  18  to  23, 
and.  in  effect,  this  program  authorizes  as- 
sistance during  a  4-year  college  coiu-se,  since 
the   payments  authorized  run  for  a  maxl- 


m\im  of  36  months — the  equivalent  of  4 
school  years. 

Public  Law  88-361  extended  this  same  pro- 
gram to  the  children  of  living  veterans  who 
are  totally  disabled  from  service-connected 
causes. 

There  has  been  no  Increase  In  the  rates  in- 
dicated above  since  the  program  was  first 
proposed  in  March  of  1956.  Since  that  date, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing of  16.6  percent. 

The  rates  proposed  in  this  amended  bill 
are  $150  a  month  for  a  full-time  covirse, 
tllO  for  a  course  being  taken  on  the  basis  of 
three-quarter  time,  and  $75  a  month  for  a 
half-time  course. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  of  costs  of  attending  col- 
lege. They  refer  to  an  academic  year  (9 
months)  : 

Estimated  costs  for  tuition  and  required  fees 
and  total  cost  of  attending  college,  per 
student,  1942-43  to  1964-65,  by  control 


Year 

Tuition  and 
required  fees 

Total  costs  of 
attending  college 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

1942-43 

1944-45 

1946-47 

1948-49.. 

1950-51.. 

1952-53 

1954-55 

1956-57 

1958-59 

1960-«1 

1962-63 

1964-65 

$88 
95 
125 
140 
138 
137 
139 
142 
164 
179 
191 
222 

$276 
280 
330 
396 
414 
420 
438 
495 
584 
676 
763 
831 

$860 
910 
960 
1,010 
1,070 
1,130 
1,190 
1,260 
1,330 
1,400 
1,480 
1,560 

$1,120 
1,200 
1,290 
1,380 
1,480 
1,590 
1,700 
1,820 
1,950 
2,090 
2,240 
2,370 

Existing  law  for  war  orphan  eligibility  re- 
quires a  disability  arising  out  of  service  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War,  World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  Korea,  or  the  Induction  pe- 
riod. For  service  during  a  period  of  war  the 
criteria  for  a  determination  of  "service  con- 
nection" for  pxirposes  of  disabUity  compensa- 
tion apply.  For  service  during  the  induction 
period,  however,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
disability  occurred  as  a  direct  result  from  the 
performance  of  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  or  have  resulted  from  (1)  armed  con- 
flict, or  (2)  from  an  injury  or  disease  while 
engaged  in  extrahazardous  service.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  section  3  of  this  bill 
removes  the  restrictions  on  the  individuals 
serving  in  the  induction  period  by  providing 
the  same  basis  for  determination  of  service 
connection  as  is  applicable  to  a  veteran 
suffering  a  disability  during  a  period  of  war. 
Basically,  It  would  cover  those  individuals 
who  served  and  who  twre  service  connected 
beginning  with  February  1,  1955,  and  con- 
tinuing so  long  as  the  draft  is  In  effect. 

The  rates  provided  in  the  committee 
amendments  differ  from  the  rates  provided  in 
H.R.  205  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  existing  rates  as  follows: 
Section  1732(a),  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  amended  as  follows: 

Amended  rates:  $150,  full-time  program  of 
institutional  courses;  $110,  three-quarter 
time  program  of  institutional  courses;  $75, 
one-half  time  program  of  institutional 
courses. 

Original  rates  in  H.R.  205:  $130,  full-time 
program  of  Institutional  coiirses;  $95,  three- 
quarter  time  program  of  institutional 
courses;  $60,  one-half  time  program  of  In- 
stitutional courses. 

Present  rates:  $110,  full-time  program  of 
institutional  courses;  $80,  three-quarter  time 
program  of  institutional  courses;  $50,  one- 
half  time  program  of  institutional  courses. 

Section  1732(b).  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  amended  as  follows: 

Amended  rates:  $125,  full-time  program  of 
institutional  courses  and  alternate  phases  of 


training  in  a  business  or  indtistrlal  estab- 
lishment. 

Original  rates  In  H.R.  205:  $105.  full-time 
program  of  institutional  courses  and  alter- 
nate phases  of  training  in  a  business  or  in- 
dustrial establishment. 

Present  rates:  $90.  full-time  program  of 
Institutional  courses  and  alternate  phases  of 
training  In  a  business  or  industrial  establish- 
raent. 

Section  1742(a).  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  amended  as  f oUows : 

Amended  rates:  $150,  full-time  course  of 
special  restorative  training;  $50,  tuition  and 
fees;  $5,  criteria  for  entitlement. 

Original  rates  In  H.R.  205:  $130.  full-time 
course  of  special  restorative  training;  $41, 
tuition  and  fees;  $4.25,  criteria  for  entitle- 
ment. 

Present  rates:  $110,  full-time  cotirse  of 
special  restorative  training;  $35.  tuition  and 
fees;  $3.60,  criteria  for  entitlement. 

As  a  technical  matter,  section  4  of  H.R. 
205  provides  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  following  enactment.  The 
amendment  would  apply  the  same  effective 
date  to  section  2,  Inasmuch  as  both  sections 
provide  related  rate  Increases,  and  the  time 
lapse  between  the  date  of  enactment  and  the 
effective  date  of  the  increased  benefits 
afforded  would  be  desirable  to  effect  a  timely 
adjustment  in  the  rates. 

The  amendment  to  the  War  Orphans'  Act 
was  Intaroduced  by  Senator  Edwaed  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  many  cosponsors  because  of  their 
concern  over  the  future  education  for  chil- 
dren of  our  war  dead.  This  country  has  had 
a  war  orphans'  assistance  program  for  almost 
10  years,  but  in  all  that  time  the  rates  of 
monthly  assistance  payments  have  remained 
the  same.  At  the  same  time,  college  costs 
have  almost  doubled. 

The  children  of  servicemen  killed  in  past 
wars,  as  well  as  those  who  have  died  as  a 
result  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  Cuba,  the  Viet- 
nam and  Dominican  action,  or  from  the 
many  hazardous  duties  of  military  life  are 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  expect  much 
in  the  way  of  advanced  education.  That  was 
the  basis  of  the  War  Orphans'  Act.  but  if  this 
act  is  not  periodically  attended  to.  it  can 
become  almost  meaningless  in  application. 

The  median  income  of  an  American  fam- 
ily headed  by  a  veteran  Is  approximately 
$7,443  a  year.  But  for  families  where  there 
is  only  a  mother,  the  median  income  Is 
$3,264  a  year.  And  if  she  has  at  least  a 
child  under  the  age  of  18.  it  drops  down  to 
$2,676  a  year.  Such  families  cannot  put  any- 
thing away  for  years  ahead  of  higher  educa- 
tion. When  these  families  are  in  this  situ- 
ation as  a  result  of  our  military  actions,  our 
obligation  to  them  is  clear. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  war  or- 
phans are  quite  different  from  other  recipi- 
ents of  veterans'  benefits.  Their  economic 
plight  should  not  be  confused  with  our  de- 
sire to  help  returning  veterans  in  their  own 
education. 

The  war  orphans'  program  so  far  has  been 
quite  successful,  although  we  are  not  sure 
of  the  extent  to  which  many  eligible  chil- 
dren have  not  partlclpwited  because  of  the 
low  level  of  assistance.  To  date,  some  77,000 
children  have  entered  the  program;  80  per- 
cent enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  rest  in  the  other  special  training  pro- 
grams. The  enroUees  are  about  equally  di- 
vided by  sex.  Looking  at  the  figures  that 
teU  us  the  fields  of  study  that  these  children 
have  chosen,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  those 
desiring  to  be  teachers  lead  the  list. 

This  means  that  we  are  receiving  multiple 
benefits  for  the  funds  expended.  We  are 
providing  education  to  chUdren  who  will  In 
turn  advance  the  cause  of  education  itself. 
Many  others  have  gone  into  arts,  health, 
physical  sciences,  engineering,  and  the  many 
business  professions. 
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Types  of  training  pursued  by  orphans  prior  to  Dec.  1,  1963  jrh.  35,  title  338,  U.S.C.) 


Training  progrr^m 


Total »a.31i 


Entered  truininK 


Total 


Aftricuitural  ami  related 

Accounting  and  auditing 

Business  adnilnistr.ition  and  inanaReriul 

Clerical  and  s;iles 

Crafts,  trades,  and  industrial 

Education  (preparation  for  teaching) 

Engineorine 

Enelish  and  journalism.-- 

Fine  mid  applied  arts. 

Health  lields — 

Ilonie  economics..- - 

Law -- 

I'relaw - 

Mathematics  and  statistics 

IMivsii-al  and  liiolouie  il  sciences 

Preinedicil.  preiieiit;il.  and  prevcterinanan. 

Social  st!idies  and  welfare  work 

T 1  leoloK y - -.v  '• :  " ' 

MisiellantM.u.s  ((ield  of  study  not  specified)., 
other  lyi>es(>f  traininp 


587 
1,041 
4.A40 
4.9M 
4.652 
7.in3 
2.7W 

808 
2.W1 
3,612 

500 


Distrilmtion  by  sex 


Male 


32.695 


I. 


223 

420 

.3)5 

520 

I.W>2 

340 

21.079 

4.170 


MS 
742 

3.  3tiU 
»iH5 

3. 7rd 

2.350 

2.738 
295 

1.140 
«73 
21 
403 
20S 
291 
97t> 
430 

1.03« 
2.'i9 

11.186 
1.290 


Female 


30.617 


42 

•299 

1.271 

4.309 

H91 

4.733 

513 

951 

2.639 

hlH 

45 

IH 

129 

3:iu 

90 
8.S6 

81 
9.893 
2.8W) 


Training.  Nov.  30. 1963 


Total 


-23,884 


290 

1.505 

9I>» 

73.S 

2.  ti97 

1.  rj« 

357 

7.'>4 

I.  316 

rjs 
IM 
110 
214 
5«)7 
2l>4 
808 
78 
10.697 
774 


Distribution  by  sex 


Mate 


12,970 


219 
233 

1.180 
217 
tWl 
S29 

1.109 
1-29 
385 
386 
."> 
134 
l(i;i 
142 
4-25 
•^25 
4."i4 
59 

5.795 
290 


Female 


10.914 


19 

57 
3-25 
752 

87 
1.868 

17 
228 
369 
930 
223 

20 


142 

39 

354 

19 

4. 9U 

484 


The  current  basic  monthly  rate  of  assist- 
ance stands  at  $110.  What  was  generous  in 
1956  is  inadequate  now.  The  average  cost 
of  attending  a  public  institution  in  1956  was 
only  $130  per  month — so  $110  went  a  long 
way.  Today,  however,  the  average  cost  of 
attending  a  public  institution  is  $173.  an  in- 
crease of  about  33  percent,  and  to  attend  a 
private  college  the  monthly  cost  is  about 
$263  a  month.  These  statistics,  when  meas- 
tired  against  the  incomes  of  the  families  we 
are  talking  about,  lead  us  directly  to  the  ac- 
tion we  must  take.  The  war  orphans'  pro- 
gram is  one  of  assistance,  not  of  full  pay- 
ment, but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  as- 
sistance should  not  increase  with  the  costs 
facing  the  student — and  Increase  realistically. 
This  amendment  raises  the  rates  by  $40 
a  month,  to  $150.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  in- 
crease and  is  more  closely  alined  to  the  real 
facts  of  college  cost  increases. 

Increases  in  subsistence  payments  to  vet- 
erans in  training  should  be  geared  to  changes 
In  the  cost-of-living  index.  There  is  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  the  cost-of-living 
Index  and  living  allowances;  and  we  should 
keep  m  mind  the  allowances  are  paid  on  top 
of  full  tuition  payments.  There  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  changes  In  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  and  college  tuition  increases.  Col- 
lege expenses  have  not  been  reflected  in  the 
Index  at  all. 

For  the  value  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Nation,  the  cost  is  extremely  low.  To  the 
current  cost  of  about  $28  million  per  year, 
the  amendment  will  add  $10  million  for  each 
of  the  next  3  years  and  will  be  down  to  $8.9 
million  a  year  by  1970.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee 
Is  only  about  $5  million  in  the  first  year. 
We  are  discussing  a  difference  of  $5  million 
for  a  program  of  education  for  fatherless 
children,  and  this  small  increase  will  surely 
be  a  large  step  In  making  the  program  more 
attractive  to  children  who  might  otherwise 
not  go  to  school.  The  larger  benefits  insti- 
tuted by  this  amendment  are  also  supported 
by  the  unquestionable  assumption  that  these 
rates  will  not  be  changed  again  in  the  near 
future,  but  college  costs  will  surely  continue 
to  climb.  If  we  fall  to  get  a  realistic  rate 
now,  after  no  change  in  10  years,  the  pro- 
gram and  the  recipients  will  surely  suffer. 


REIMBURSEMENT    OP    TRANSPOR- 
TATION    EXPENSES     FOR     MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  <H.R.  9947)   to  amend  the  Legisla- 


tive Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  transpor- 
tation expenses  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  an  amendment,  on  page  3, 
after  line  5,  to  insert: 

Sec.  4.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
105(c)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1961  (Public  Law  86-628;  2  U.S.C. 
43c),  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  570) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  9947  as  referred  would  amend  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959. 
as  amended,  to  provide  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  two  addi- 
tional paid  round  trips  to  their  home  dis- 
tricts, making  a  total  of  five  compensable 
round  trips  per  calendar  year.  Members 
would  be  reimbursed  for  one  of  those  trips 
at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  mile,  and  for  four 
trips  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  mile  if  trans- 
portation is  by  automobile  or  for  actual  cost 
if   transportation  is  by  public  carrier. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  optional  for- 
mula, designed  primarily  for  Members  who 
represent  districts  in  close  proximity  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  whereby  Members  may  elect 
to  take  a  lump-sum  payment  of  $300  per  year 
in  lieu  of  the  four  trips  compensable  at  the 
rate  of  12  cents  per  mile  or  for  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation  if  by  public  carrier. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  transportation  expenses  incurred  by 
not  to  exceed  two  employees  in  the  office  of  a 
Member  for  one  round  trip  each,  or  incurred 
by  not  to  exceed  one  employee  for  two  round 
trips,  in  any  calendar  year,  between  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  Member  representing  the  congressional 
district  involved.  Reimbursement  for  such 
transportation  would  be  at  the  rate  of  12 
cents  per  mile  if  by  automobile  or  for  the 
actual  cost  if  by  public  carrier. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE  FURNISHED  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  bill  (H.R.  10139)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  23, 1949.  relating  to  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  service  furnished  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  571  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

H.R.  10139  would  amend  the  act  of  June 
23.  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  an  increase 
of  20  percent  in  telephone  service  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Each 
Member  now  receives  100,000  units  of  service 
per  Congress,  which  he  may  use  interchange- 
ably for  telephone  or  telegram  service.  The 
Increase  in  telephone  service  would  be  ef- 
fected by  reducing  the  number  of  units 
charged  for  each  minutes  of  telephone  service 
from  6  to  4.  For  example,  a  Member  is  now 
charged  15  units  for  a  3-minute  long-dis- 
tance call.  Under  this  bill  he  would  be 
charged  only  12  units  for  the  same  3-minute 
call. 

The  unit  charge  for  telegrams — 1  unit  for 
1  word — Is  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  make  certain  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  operations 
of  the  Government  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  economy  and  efficiency  of  foreign  as- 
sistance activities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  to  provide 
funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the  effect  of 
laws  pertaining  to  proposed  reorganiza- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  NO.  198.  EN- 
TITLED "THE  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS  • 
The   concurrent   resolution    <S.   Con. 

Res.    44)    authorizing    the   printing   of 

additional  copies  of  House  Document  No. 

198  entitled  "The  Commission  on  Inter- 
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governmental  Relations,"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  { the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  Numbered 
198  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress  entitled 
"The  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  575) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  10,000  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  No.  198  of  the  84th  Congress  en- 
titled "The  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations."  This  report,  issued  in  June 
1955  by  the  so-called  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion, represents  the  first  official  study  of  our 
Federal  system  since  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787  and  is  an  extremely  valuable 
examination  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
Federal-State  relationships. 


(50  per  Member),  and  10,050  copies  of  each 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Conunit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  THE  "CATALOG  OP  FEDERAL 
AIDS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS"' 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  45)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Aids  to  State  and  Local  Governments," 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  45 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  thirty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  committee  prints  entitled 
(1)  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments."  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  (2)  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Aids  to  State  and  Local  Governments — Sup- 
plement, January  4,  1965."  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session;  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  of  which  twenty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  each  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  ten  thousand  and  fifty  copies  of  each 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Oi>eratlons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  576) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  45  would 
authorize  the  printing  of  32,000  additional 
copies  each  of  the  committee  prints  entitled 
(1)  "Catalogs  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments" — 88th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion; and  (2)  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments,  Supplement, 
January  4,  1965" — 89th  Congress,  1st  session; 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  Of  the 
additional  copies,  21,950  of  each  would  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  A  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION  AND  ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR  OUTER  SPACE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document  a  study  of  international 
cooperation  and  organization  for  outer 
space  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "printed",  to  strike  out  "two  thou- 
sand" and  insert  "one  thousand  seven 
hundred";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

S.  Res.  132 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "International 
Cooperation  and  Organization  for  Outer 
Space",  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences; 
and  that  there  be  printed  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  577) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  132  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  study  entitled  "International  Coopera- 
tion and  Organization  for  Outer  Space,"  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences;  and  further 
would  authorize  the  printing  of  2.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  that  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Resolution  132  by 
reducing  the  quantity  of  additional  copies 
from  2,000  to  1,700.  This  action  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  printing  cost  for  such  copies 
within  the  statutory  limitation  of  $1,200. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


the  Vice  President  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R.  8856)  to  amend  section  271 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  August  12,  1965, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Florida  and  Nebraska 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  the  Big  Slough 
watershed,  Florida,  and  Upper  Big  Nemaha 
watershed,  Nebraska  (with  eiccompanying 
papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Excess  Purchase  op 
Passenger  Motor  Vehicles 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  excess 
purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  over 
the  numerical  limitations  as  set  forth  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Acts  for  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Issuance  of  Guarantee  by  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
issuance  of  a  guarantee  by  that  bank.  In  the 
amount  of  $97,803.27,  to  a  U.S.  commercial 
bank  to  assist  it  in  financing  the  export  sale 
of  tractors  and  spase  parts  to  Yugoslavia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Liquidation  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tiry.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Liquidation  Fund,  for  the  quarterly  period 
ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  or  Section  321  or  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940  in  Relation  to  Providing 
Federal  Traffic  Management  Sebvices 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services    Administration,    Washington,    D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  321  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940  in  relation  to  the  providing  of 
Federal  traffic  management  services,  and  for 
other  purposes   (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Certain  Federally  Owned  Land  Held  in 
Trust  tor  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  (with 
an  accompkanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Disposition  of  Funds  Appropriated  To  Pat 
A  Judgment  in  Favor  or  the  Snake  or 
Paiute  Indians  of  the  Oregon  Area 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Snake  or  Palute  Indians  of  the 
Oregon  area  (area  in  of  the  Northern  Palute 
Nation ) ,  and  for  other  purposes  ( with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Col.  Donald  J.  M.  Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  E.  Watne 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Donald 
J  M.  Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Wayne. 
U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Bailet.  Jr. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  James  E. 
Bailey.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired)  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EDWARD    P.    MURZYN    AND    EDWARD    J.    O'BRIEN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation    Agency.    Washington.   D.C.,   trans- 
mitting a  draft  of   proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Edward  F.  Murzyn  and  Edward 
J.  O'Brien    (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Graded  Employees  in  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant 
to   law.   on   graded   employees   in   that   Ad- 
ministration,   as    of   June   30.    1965;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Various  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,   Executive   Office   of   the   President, 
transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.    plans    for 
works  of  improvement  on  Choccolocco  Creek. 
Ala..  Little  Clear  Creek.  Ark..  Grove  River, 
Ga..  South  Fork  Broad  River.  Ga..  Busseron 
watershed     (supplemental).     Indiana,     and 
Suasco    watershed    (supplemental),    Massa- 
chusetts (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  list  of  papers  and  docximents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  580). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam.  Canadian  River 
project.  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith"  (Rept. 
No.  578). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  579). 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Allbates  Flint  Quarries  and 
Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National 
Monviment  (Rept.  No.  581) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  1044.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk.  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  in 
the  city  of  Norfolk,  State  of  Virginia,  in  ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands  (Rept.  No. 
582). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  v?lth  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5519.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
under  certain  circumstances  (Rept.  No.  583). 
By  Mr.  MILLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment. 

H.R.  7843.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave  (Rept.  No.  584). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7595.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation  at 
Government  expense  for  dependents  accom- 
panying members  of  the  uniformed  services 
at  their  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United 
States,  who  require  medical  care  not  lo- 
cally available   (Rept.  No.  585). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  589). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  Camp  McCoy  Military  Reserva- 
tion. Wis.  (Rept.  No.  588) ;  and 

H.R.  5034.  An  act  to  amend  section  2575 
(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  disposition  of  lost,  abandoned, 
or  unclaimed  personal  property  under  cer- 
tain conditions  (Rept.  No.  587) . 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3037.  An  act  to  amend  section  1485 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  remains  of  deceased 
dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
586). 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
Incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  haz- 
ardous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  (Rept.  No.  594) . 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Housley  (Rept.  No.  590) ; 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowskl 
(Rept.  No.  591); 

H.R.  4024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
H.  Nelson  III   (Rept.  No.  592);   and 

H  R.  5819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor  (Rept.  No.  593) . 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  766.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondt)erg.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (Rept.  No. 
596). 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.  1873.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar  (Rept.  No.  597) ;  and 


H.R.  4025.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford 
M.  Springberg  (Rept.  No.  595) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

William  W.  Hagerty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  tward  of  directors  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of 
five  Marine  Corps  colonels  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general.  I  ask  that  these  nominations 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wallace  H.  Robinson,  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  temporary  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  report  favorably  the  nomi- 
nations of  776  officers  for  promotions 
and  appointments  in  the  Regular  Army 
In  grades  not  above  that  of  colonel. 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

George  E.  Palmer,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  E>epartments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Acting 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  dated 
August  3.  1965,  that  appeared  to  have 
no  permanent  value  or  historical  inter- 
est, submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant 
to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  2401.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 

maintain   the   Mountain   Park   reclamation 


project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monhoney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts)  : 

S.  2402.  A  bill  to  promote  the  detection  of 
phenylketonuria  and  other  Inborn  errors  of 
metabolism  leading  to  mental  retardation 
or  physical  defects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   JAVITS: 

S.  2403.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President, 
in  carrying  out  trade  agreements  with  fuUy 
developed  countries  or  areas,  to  reduce 
duties  below  the  limitation  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 201(b)(1)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    McGOVERN: 

S.  2404.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  a  limitation 
on  the  total  quantity  of  aspirin  permissible 
In  containers  of  aspirin  Intended  for  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 

S.  2405.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.  DOUGLAS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,    and   Mr.    Gruening)  : 

S.2406.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
payment  for  the  costs  of  hospital  inpatient 
professional  services  in  the  field  of  pathology, 
radiology,  physlatry.  and  anesthesiology  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital  or  by  others  under 
mutually  agreeable  arrangements  between 
the  persons  providing  such  services  and  the 
hospital;    to   the   Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  iNotnrE) : 

S.  2407.  A  bill  to  provide  that  after  June 
30,  1966.  amounts  In  the  highway  tnist  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


MOUNTAIN  PARK  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  no  prob- 
lem facing  Oklahoma  or  America  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  water  supply  for 
our  cities. 

In  the  face  of  our  exploding  popula- 
tion in  this  country,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  do  our  utmost  to  conserve  and  use 
every  available  drop  of  pure  water. 

In  western  Oklahoma,  water  will  be- 
come increasingly  scarce  In  the  years 
ahead.  We  must  move  now  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  assure  adequate  munic- 


ipal water  supplies  in  this  important 
region  of  America. 

The  building  of  the  Moimtain  Park 
project  is  a  necessity  in  line  with  this 
aim. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
today,  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Altus, 
Okla.,  and  other  citizens  of  that  city 
present  in  the  galleries,  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
MONRONEY]  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mountain  Park  reclamation  project. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  introduction  and 
appropriate  reference  the  bill  designed 
to  effectuate  the  construction  of  this  im- 
portant reservoir. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  endorse  everything  my  colleague 
has  said  in  connection  with  this  bill  to 
authorize  the  Mountain  Park  project  In 
southwestern  Oklahoma. 

The  project  would  be  constructed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  lias  been 
under  consideration  since  1903.  It 
would  provide  a  municipal  water  supply 
for  Altus  and  Snyder  and  the  Altus  Air 
Force  Base.  It  would  provide  flood  con- 
trol and  incidental  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits. 

Local  and  State  governments  affected 
are  willing  to  meet  all  requirements  of 
Federal  law  for  reimbursement  and 
repayment. 

This  project  is  in  an  area  of  our  State 
generally  deficient  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  water,  and  almost  annually 
we  suffer  severe  drought  or  floods. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  completely 
develop  the  resources  that  are  available 
if  cities  and  towns  and  industries  are  to 
have  adequate  water  supplies  for  present 
and  future  growth  and  if  industries  are 
to  be  attracted  to  the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  Mountain 
Park  project  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Plan  for  Development  of  Mountain  Pakk 
Project,  Oklahoma 

The  Mountain  Park  project  would  divert  a 
portion  of  the  flows  of  Elk  Creek  Into  Otter 
Creek,  both  of  which  are  tributaries  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Red  River  in  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  regulate  the  combined  flows  to 
ftu-nlsh  needed  municipal  water  supplies  for 
the  cities  of  Altus  (Including  the  Altus  Air 
Force  Base),  and  Snyder,  Okla.,  and  deliver 
those  supplies  to  the  cities.  It  would  also 
provide  additional  municipal  water  supplies 
at  the  reservoir  for  anticipated  future  de- 
mands; substantial  flood  control  benefits; 
desirable  fish  and  wildlife  benefits;  and 
needed  recreational  opportunities. 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Mountain 
Park  project  represents  the  culmination  of 
Investigations  which  began  with  considera- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (then 
the  Reclamation  Service)  of  a  Mountain 
Park  reservoir  on  Otter  Creek  In  1903.  Po- 
tentialities of  the  Elk  and  Otter  Creek  Basins 
were  reported  by  the  Arkansas-White,  Red 
Basins  Interagency  Committee.  A  recon- 
naissance appraisal  of  the  project  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
October  1955.  The  detailed  feasibility  In- 
vestigations are  summarized  in  this  report. 
The  latter  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted  In  full   cooperation   with  the   con- 


cerned   local    entitles.    State   agencies,   and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  plan  of  development  contemplates  as 
a  Federal  project,  (l)  the  construction  of 
Bretch  Diversion  Dam  on  Elk  Creek;  (2)  con- 
struction of  Bretch  Diversion  canal  to  divert 
a  portion  of  the  fiows  of  Elk  Creek  into  Otter 
Creek;  (3)  construction  of  Mountain  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Otter  Creek;  (4)  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct  system  to  deliver 
waters  stored  In  the  Mountain  Park  Reservoir 
to  the  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder;  (5)  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  construction  of  minimum 
basic  recreational  facilities  at  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir  for  recreational  purposes;  and 
(6)  purchase  and  development  of  lands  at 
that  reservoir  to  mitigate  upland  game  losses 
and  enhance  the  waterfowl  resoxu'ces  of  the 
project  area. 

The  conservation  capacity  included  in 
Mountain  Park  Reservoir  provides  for  the 
optimum  development  of  the  streamflows  of 
Elk  and  Otter  Creeks.  This  conforms  to  the 
declared  policy  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  project  plans 
provide  for  maximum  development  of  the 
available  water  resoiu-ces. 

The  forecast  municipal  water  supply  de- 
mands and  the  available  streamflow  records 
indicate  that  Mountain  Park  Reservoir  de- 
veloping only  Otter  Creek  flows,  could  rea- 
sonably meet  the  project  water  requirements 
of  Altus  ^d  Snyder  for  about  10  years. 
Thus,  the  plan  of  development  contemplates 
stage  construction  in  which  the  Bretch  di- 
version dam  and  canal  woiild  be  deferred  for 
about  10  years,  with  consequent  savings  In 
Interest  and  operation,  maintenance  and  re- 
placement costs. 

Inclusion  of  the  aqueduct  system  necessary 
to  deliver  waters  stored  in  the  Mountain  Park 
Reservoir  to  the  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder 
resulted  from  an  analysis  of  the  financial 
status  of  those  cities,  which  established  that 
construction  of  the  aqueduct  system  imder 
private  financing  would  probably  not  be 
feasible.  Construction  of  the  necessary 
water  treatment  and  Intracity  delivery  sys- 
tems would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  proj- 
ect cities. 

Adeqviate  storage  capacity  would  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Mountain  Park  Reservoir,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  contained  in  the  ap- 
pended report  of  that  aigency,  to  fully  control 
flood  flows  of  Otter  Creek  at  the  damslte. 

The  plan  of  development  contemplates 
purchase  of  the  lands  and  construction  of 
the  minimum  basic  recreational  facilities 
recommended  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
as  desirable  for  protection  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  visiting  public.  The  contem- 
plated minlmiun  basic  facilities  would  be 
provided  at  three  sites  around  the  reservoir. 
The  plan  contemplates  that  the  additional 
accessory  recreational  facilities  deemed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  to  be  desirable  to 
permit  optimum  recreational  use  of  the  res- 
ervoir would  be  provided  at  non-Federal  ex- 
pense. The  Nation£il  Park  Service  report  is 
appended. 

The  plan  of  development  also  contem- 
plates accomplishment  of  aU  measures,  ex- 
cept maintenance  of  Snyder  Lake,  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  in  the  appended  report  of  that 
agency,  to  provide  the  optimum  project  flsh 
and  wildlife  benefits.  Maintenance  of  Sny- 
der Lake  is  considered  impracticable  because 
of  construction  difficulties  and  costs  involved 
and  the  nominal  fishery  benefits  which 
would  result  therefrom.  The  principal 
measures  Involved  are  purchase  and  devel- 
opment of  lands  at  the  Mountain  Park  Res- 
ervoir to  mitigate  upland  game  losses  and  en- 
hance waterfowl  resources. 

The  Mountain  Park  project  would  provide 
the  municipal  water  deliveries  requested  by 
the  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder.  These  deliv- 
eries   would    be    supplemental    to    present 
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sources  of  supply  at  Altus,  and  would  pro-  Increase  from  year  to  year,  generally  In  pro-  More  than  5,000  of  the  5.5  million  men- 
vide  the  total  requirement  for  Snyder.  portion  to  the  schedule  of  water  deliveries  tally  retarded  in  the  United  States  are 
Estimated  construction  costs  of  the  various  adopted  for  the  repayment  period.  Final  de-  pj^y  cases  and  most  of  their  difficulties 
project  features  are  tabulated  below.  The  termination  of  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  will  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  avoided  had  they  been 
costs  are  considered  to  reasonably  represent  be  made  by   the  Secretary  of  the  Trewury 

Tan.iarw  1  Qfi9  nrirpf?  Ih  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Water      ^""""  "'       V     ,,  j     wn  u     n 

January  1962  prices.  ^^^^^^  ^^^      Deferral  of  Interest  for  a  period  The  Prouty-Kennedy  bUl  would  allow 

Stage  I  facilities:  of  10  years  on  $1,080,500  of  cost  apportioned     the  Surgeon  General  to  make  grants  to 

Mountain  Park  Dam  and  Res-  ^q  aUus  and  Snyder  Is  provided  for  in  ac-      the    States    and.    with    the    approval    of 

ervolr $8,790,000  cordance  with  the   provisions  of  the  Water      state  health  officers,  to  local  authorities. 

Aqueduct  system  5.  008.  000  g^,ppjy  ^^^  ^j  iggg.    on  this  basis,  the  cost     .p^e  grants  would  be  used  to  pay  the  costs 

Pish  and  wildlife  facilities i\°-^  of  raw  water  to  the  master  conservancy  dls-        .    ...    tpsfine    nroerams    and    other 

Recreation   faculties '  ^OO-  000  trlct  over  the  repayment  period  would  aver-      °J„^^J^°°f„  examination  expend" 

age  about  16  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  screening  examinauon  exi.en.e. 

Total 14,308,000         The  plan  also  assumes  that  repayment  of  If    PKU    is    discovered    shortly    after 

=  reimbursable  municipal  water  supply  costs      birth,    through    special    diet    nearly    all 

Stage  n  faculties:  apj>ortloned  to  future  demands  would  be  de-     damage   can   be   prevented.     Massachu- 

Bretch  diversion  dam. --     1,001.000  jerred  until  project  water  deliveries  utilizing     setts  has  been  doing  a  wonderful  job  in 

Bretch  diversion  canal 3,  449.  000  waters  reserved  for  future  demands  are  first      j-j^jg  ^j.^^  g„jj  j^  j^at  State  PKU  testing 

Total ^'tSO.OOO  ""^he    Mountain    Park    project    Is    strongly      ^^  wh^nTn^ewborn  babv  is  a  few  days 

=^==  supported  by  the  project  cities.    Their  gov-         wnen  a  newDorn  oaoy  is  a  lew  aays 

Total  Federal  project  con-  eming  bodies  have  submitted  formal  reso-      old  a  drop  of  blood  can  be  taken  from 

struction  costs... 18.758.000  lutions  endorsing  the  plan  of  development,     the  heel  and  when  analyzed  in  the  lab- 

,T^«^o  r,^»  i„^i..rf<.  •oonnnn  of  nnn  Pp.rif.rai  and  expressing  wlllingness  to  enter  Into  nego-      oratory,  blood  spots  on  the  filter  paper 

c^sZ'T^rZl^^^Tretr^'tZ^^^^^^^  tiatlon's  direct  toward  the  consummation      ^ni  reveal  PKU.       __  ^^    ^ 

ommended  by  the  National  Park  Service.  o^  appropriate  repayment  contracts.  jt  ^^s  fir^l  thought  that  the  f requr^ncy 

'  At  the  request  of  the  project  cities,  and  in     ^j  ^^.^  disorder  is  about  one   in  every 

The    average    annual    operation,    mainte-  accord  with  Oklahoma  laws,   the  Secretary  hii-th^  hiif  in  snmp  nrpaq  thp  inri- 

.  nance,  and  replacement  costs  of  the  Federal  of  the   Interior  requested   withdrawal   from      20  000  D^^ns    DUt  in  some  areas  til 6  inci 

works  over  the  60-year  repayment  period  are  further  appropriation  for  use  by  the  Moun-      dence  of   disease  has  been  one  lU  5.000 

estimated  to  be  about  $56,200  based  on  pre-  tain    Park    project    of    all     unappropriated      births. 

vailing   prices.     This  amount  envisions  the  waters  of  Elk  Creek  above  the  point  of  dl-  The  proposal  which  I  have  introduced 

operation  of  stage  I  facilities  over  the  50-year  version,  and  of  Otter  Creek  above  the  Moun-      and  which  is  cosponsored  by  the  junior 

period,  with  operation  of  stage  II  facilities  tain  Park  damsite.    By  letter  of  May  4,  1955.     Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  cost 

beginning  in  the  10th  year  and  also  continu-  the  Oklahoma  Water  Resources  Board  (then      ^^^     ^  ^^^  cents  for  each  infant  tested, 

Ing    through    a    50th    year.      Repayment    of  the     Oklahoma     Planning     and     Resources  natinnal   basis  micht   nrevent 

stage    II    facilities   would    be   completed    10  Board)  advised  that  these  waters  were  with-     ?^°  ° "n  J    .Sr^aUon  oT^L^^^ 

years  after  repayment  of  stage  I.     The  plan  drawn  for  the  Mountain  Park  project.  ,  „„„"l^"''.^     letardation   ol    as   many   as 

contemplates  the  project  organization  would  The  Oklahoma  Water  Resources  Board,  by      1,000  babies  a  year  Who  fall  in  the  PKU 

operate  and  maintain  all  project  works  ex-  letter  dated  July  3.  1962.  concurred  in  the      category   and   COUld   prevent  mental   or 

cept  the  recreational  and  fish  and   wildlife  findings  of  this  report;   agreed  to  take  the      physical  defects  in  countless  other  chil- 

facllltles.    Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  actions  to  Insure  repayment  to  the      di-en    who   have   various   Other   types   of 

recreational  facilities  and  the  wildlife  man-  united   States   of   the   water  supply   storage      metabolic  disorders. 

agement  area  would  be  assumed  by  appro-  costs  which  are  deferred  as  costs  allocable  rj,^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  bill 

prlate    State    entities    without    cost    to    the  to    future    water    supply    under    the    Wate^  received      and      appropriately 

United  States.  Supply  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  by  fuduc  ,  . 

The  annual  economic  Federal  project  costs  Law  87-88.  and  agreed  to  make,  at  the  ap-  reierrea.  ^  „^^„  ^  *  »i,  ^ 
are  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  above,  to  propriate  time,  a  hydrographlc  survey  of  Elk  The  bill  (S.  2402)  to  promote  the  de- 
average  $685,400  for  a  100-year  period  of  and  Otter  Creeks  for  the  purpose  of  per-  tection  of  phenylketonuria  and  other  in- 
analysls.  fecting  water  rights  in  the  basin,  including  bom  errors  of  metabolism  leading  to 
The  benefits  assignable  to  project  construe-  the  May  4.  1955,  withdrawal  of  waters  by  the  cental  retardation  or  physical  defects, 
tion  have  been  estimated  to  total  about  United  States.  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty  (for  himself 
$1,450,435  annually.  Comparison  of  the  eval-  The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  The  bill  and  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts), 
uated  benefita  and  the  estimated  annual  ^  «  ^  appropriately  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
nSTar  ert^  referred.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
*  Of  'thT$  18,758.000  construction  cost.  $13.-  The  bill  ( S.  2401 )  to  authorize  the  Sec-  Public  Welfare. 
383.000  is  allocated  to  municipal  water  sup-  retary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op-  III 
ply  and  is  reimbursable  with  interest.  The  erate.  and  maintain  the  Mountain  Park  ^.Try,  nRTTM-**  A«?PTT?TNr  AMTrismMFNT 
remaining  $5,375,000  is  allocated  to  flood  reclamation  project.  Oklahoma,  and  for  CHILDREN  S  ASPIRIN  AMENDMENl 
control,  recreation,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  and  ^^j^gj.  purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  MON-  OF  1965 
is  considered  nonreimbursable^  These  1^  rONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  HARRIS) .  was  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ti  rcS^  resD^tiveiv  *836.000.  and  $2,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.j^^  ^y  its  title,  and  re-  have  long  been  concerned  about  a  serious 
Of  the  $13  383  (KK)  in  construction  costs  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  health  hazard  to  small  children.  I  am 
allocated  to  municipal  water  supply,  $10.-  Insular  Affairs.  referring  to  the  self-administered  over- 
437.000  is  apportioned  to  Altus  and  Snyder.  ___^^__^^  dose  of  "baby  aspirin"  whicli  causes  more 
The  remaining  $2,946,000  is  apportioned  to  „,r^*T,rT  «-T:>rT,^xTTTDT  a  than  150  deaths  per  year  in  children 
future  demands  under  the  provisions  of  the  DETECTION  OF  PHENYLKETONURIA  ^^^^j.  (^^e  age  of  5.  This  is  the  leading 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.                                         j^^.  prqUTY      Mr  President.  I  intro-     cause  of  death  from  poisoning  in  early 

Prior  to  construction    '\''°";i*^  "f «';     duce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to     childhood. 
ro^rTanTdisScf  SrhoVVerun^rth^    promote   t^e   detection   of   phenylketo-        I  believe  that  the  Congre^  should  act 
laws  of  Oklahoma,   to  execute  a  contract     nuria  and  other  inborn  errors  of  metab-     to  eliminate  this  needless  danger, 
with  the  United  States  for  repayment  of  the     olism  leading  to  mental  retardation  or         The  tragic  story  is  repeated  again  and 
reimbursable  costs  apportioned  to  those  cit-     physical  defects.  again.     In  almost  every  case  the  young 

les,  and  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  r^^  jj^j  j^  cosponsored  by  the  distin-  child  finds  the  bottle  of  aspirin  acci- 
the  appropriate  project  works.  It  is  antici-  g^ished  junior  Senator  from  Massachu-  dentally  and  eats  all  of  the  sweet,  fruit- 
pated  that  supplemental  contracts  would  be      blii^^^'cu  juiijui   ^^    "  "  «„„„^„,h  *oKi.»*^ 

executed    between    the    master    conservancy      setts  (Mr.  KENNEDY].  ,,         ,     ,        "T,^  S  .v.        ^  v.  ^    ,r.  rr.. 

district  and  the  project  cities  concerning  the  This  legislation  would  provide  a  basis  A  Michigan  mother  described  to  me 
water  deliveries  and  repayment  arrangemente  for  an  all-out  assault  on  the  metabolic  how  her  20-month-old  son  ate  46  baby 
to  prevail.  disorder,  phenylketonuria  or  PKU.  which     aspirin  tablets  and  was  saved  only  by 

The  repayment  plan  assumes  that  reim-     causes  severe  mental  retardation.  alert  medical  attention, 

bursabie  municipal  water  supply  costs  ap-  j^^  addition  it  would  aid  the  States  In  an  example  even  closer  to  home,  the 
portioned  to  Altus  and  Snyder  would  be  re-  j^  setting  up  screening  programs  for  the  3 '  2 -year  old  daughter  of  a  member  of  my 
a^^^arle^^^^rpre^nrticuSent^^th  detection  of  other  errors  of  metabolism  stafTsecretly  took  a  bottle  of  baby  ^pirln 
payment  Of  operation  and  maintenance  coets.  which,  if  undiscovered,  could  result  in  from  a  kitchen  shelf.  The  Jittje  girl. 
In  variable  annual  Installments  which  would     physical  or  mental  abnormalities.  who  weighed  only  29  pounds,  had  taken 
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the  lid  off  the  bottle  and  removed  the 
stuffed  cotton.  When  her  mother  en- 
tered the  room,  the  child  had  9  or  10 
aspirin  in  her  mouth.  This  frightening 
experience  has  made  me  even  more  aware 
of  the  necessity  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  which  will  have  the 
practical  effect  of  directing  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  require  that 
"baby  aspirin"  be  packaged  in  bottles 
of  not  more  than  25  tablets. 

At  the  present  time,  the  standard  bot- 
tle of  baby  aspirin  contains  50  tablets. 
Each  tablet  contains  75  milligrams  of 
aspirin.  Thus  the  total  dosage  in  the 
bottle  is  3.75  grams,  which  is  more  than  a 
lethal  amount  for  a  30 -pound  child. 

However,  if  the  standard  bottle  were 
to  contain  25  tablets  instead  of  50.  as  my 
bill  provides,  the  child  might  eat  all  the 
tablets  without  serious  danger.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, legislation  is  necessary  to  achieve 
this  result.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  more  than  150  small  chil- 
dren each  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  not  fail  to  act. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  received 
suggestions  and  support  for  this  idea 
from  pediatricians  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  am  especially  indebted  to  Col. 
William  H.  Crosby,  MC,  of  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  who 
first  interested  me  in  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  Colonel  Crosby's  own 
young  son  nearly  lost  his  life  because  of 
swallowing  a  bottle  of  baby  aspirin. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
parents  whose  children's  health  has  been 
impaired  by  the  ingestion  of  baby  aspirin. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
simple  requirement  could  save  many 
lives  each  year  and  prevent  the  unbear- 
able heartache  of  the  families  involved. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  in  order  that 
hundreds  of  young  children  might  live. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2404)  to  safeguard  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  author- 
ize a  limitation  on  the  total  quantity  of 
aspirin  permissible  in  containers  of 
aspirin  intended  for  children,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McGovern,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's  Aspirin 
Amendment  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  501  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  351).  relating  to  drugs  or  devices 
deemed  to  be  adulterated,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "or  (5)  It  Is  an  aspirin  (ace- 
tylsallcyllc  acid)  preparation  In  a  dosage 
form   Intended   for   use   by   children   and   Is 


packaged  in  a  retail  container,  unless  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  such  drug  In  such 
container  does  not  exceed  a  limit  established 
by  the  Secretary  by  regiilatlon  on  the  basis 
of  a  finding  that  such  limit  is  substantially 
below  the  total  quantity  of  aspirin  that.  If 
ingested  by  a  child  of  tender  age  at  one  time, 
is  likely  to  cause  death." 


PLAYGROUND-RECREATION  AREA 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  HILL.  AN- 
CHORAGE 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
ti-oduce  today,  also  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gritening].  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  land  to  the  city 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Prior  to  1961.  the  property  was  used 
by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  a  Federal  agen- 
cy, in  connection  with  a  club  established 
for  the  benefit  of  railroad  employees. 
The  old  club  building  still  stands  on  one 
corner  of  the  land  but,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  structure  is  in  need  of  expensive 
repairs.  Title  to  the  building  and  the 
4.70  acres  upon  which  it  is  located  is  in 
the  Alaska  Railroad. 

In  1961.  the  city  of  Anchorage  leased 
the  land  and  building  from  the  railroad 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $50.  The  city 
then  invested  about  $3,500  in  playground 
equipment,  a  ball  field,  tennis  courts, 
lighting,  grounds  improvement,  and 
maintenance.  The  club  building  has  not 
been  used  or  subleased  because  of  its 
present  poor  condition. 

After  leasing  the  entire  4.70  acres  from 
the  railroad,  the  city  was  able  to  sub- 
lease a  small  portion  to  the  Anchorage 
Curling  Club.  This  sublease,  approved 
by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  allowed  the  curl- 
ing club  to  construct  a  building,  valued 
at  $41,612,  and  install  equipment,  valued 
at  $13,000.  The  curling  club  suffered 
damage  estimated  at  $5,400  as  a  result 
of  the  March  1964  earthquake  and  sub- 
sequently asked  for  and  was  granted  a 
revised  sublease  to  cover  the  term  of  their 
20-year  loan  for  repairs. 

The  present  lease  arrangement,  then, 
is  satisfactory  insofar  as  it  allows  the 
city  to  provide  minimal  recreation  fa- 
cilities in  an  area  of  the  city  devoid  of 
any  other  such  facilities  or  property 
suitable  for  development.  The  Anchor- 
age City  Council  and  the  parks  and  rec- 
reation board  feel  obliged  to  do  more. 
If  the  city  owned  the  property,  several 
thousand  dollars  would  be  spent  in  land- 
scaping and  new  equipment.  Moreover, 
at  least  $10,000  would  be  invested  in 
refurbishing  the  old  Alaska  Railroad 
Employees'  Club  building  so  that  it  could 
be  used  for  community  meetings,  square 
dancing,  and  what  have  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  advised 
informally  by  officials  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road they  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  turn  this  property  over  to  the  city 
for  its  recreation  program  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  authorize  it.  The  improve- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  city  would 
enhance  the  general  appearance  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located. 
More  important,  the  many  children  who 
live  in  the  area  would  greatly  benefit 
from  improvements  to  existing  recrea- 
tional facilities.    With  ownership  of  the 


property  in  the  city,  long-range  plans 
for  the  park  could  be  made  with  addi- 
tional benefits  to  the  community. 

When  I  stopped  by  this  little  park 
for  a  few  moments  one  day  in  May,  the 
grass  in  Anchorage  was  just  beginning 
to  turn  green  and  the  trees  were  showing 
small  leaves.  The  sun  was  delightfully 
warm  and  that  playground  looked  mighty 
inviting.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  will- 
power to  pull  myself  away  and  return 
to  the  day's  busy  schedule.  There  was 
potential  for  a  first  rate  recreation  area, 
I  could  see  that.  On  the  way  down 
Government  Hill  I  hoped  I  could  con- 
vince my  colleagues  back  here  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  that  the  bill  I 
would  introduce  was  important  and 
would  mean  much  to  those  people  it  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce  that 
bill  and  Alaska's  junior  Senator  joins 
me.  We  hope  our  proposed  legislation 
will  be  given  due  consideration  and,  of 
course,  that  it  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2405)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
land  to  the  city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Grtjening),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2405 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Anchorage.  Alaska,  all 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  tract  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  and  the  Improvements 
thereon. 

Sec.  2.  The  tract  to  be  conveyed  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  a  parcel  of  land 
lying  within  the  Alaska  Railroad  Terminal 
Reserve  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  adjacent  to  the 
north  addition  to  the  Anchorage  townsite 
and  is  more  specifically  described  as  follows : 
Beginning  at  corner  7  of  United  States 
survey  3047;  thence  north  61"11'30"  east, 
240.73  feet;  thence  south  28°48'30"  east, 
91.94  feet;  thence  south  74°  24'  east.  86.31 
feet;  thence  south  15""36'  west,  384.37  feet; 
thence  south  46°36'  west,  161.91  feet;  thence 
south  74°41'35"  west.  161.63  feet;  thence 
north  70°31'30"  west.  179.23  feet;  thence 
north  19°28'30"  east.  431.35  feet;  thence 
north  54°28'30"  east.  78.27  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
approximately  4.70   acres. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  made  under  this 
Act  shall  be  without  monetary  consideration, 
but  subject  to  the  provision  that  if  at  any 
time  after  the  lands  are  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  city  of  Anchor- 
age attempts  to  transfer  title  to  or  control 
over  the  tract  to  another,  or  the  tract  is  de- 
voted. In  whole  or  in  part,  to  other  than  rec- 
reational or  public  purposes,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  title 
to  the  tract  automatically  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States.  The  acceptance  of  any  in- 
strument of  conveyance  under  this  Act  by 
the  city  of  Anchorage  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  by  the  city  that  a  determination 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  breach 
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of  the  req\ilrement8  of  this  section  has  oc- 
curred shall  be  conclusive  with  respect  to 
the  necessary  facts  constituting  such  a 
breach. 

Shc.  4.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  contained  In  the  sublease  of  the 
Anchorage  CurUng  Club.  Incorporated,  dated 
September  15,  1964. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 
The  bill  (H.R.  10306)  to  amend  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  29  I  introduced  S.  2345  which  would 
extend  certain  benefits  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees'  Training  Act  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  be  added 
to  the  bill  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RESCHEDULED  PUBLIC 
HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL  SALARY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  has  rescheduled 
hearings  to  begin  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
August  16.  1965.  The  Initial  hearing 
had  originally  been  set  for  2  p.m.  on 
August  16.  1965. 

Scheduled  to  testify  on  Monday  are 
Mr.  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Schultze.  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Further  hearings  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  time.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
may  arrange  to  do  so  by  calling  225-5451. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  12,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  2054.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  812),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 31  through  September  6,  in  1965,  as 
"National  American  Legion  Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

S.  2054.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 31  through  September  6,  In  1965,  as 
National   American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
Article     entitled     "Can     Subsidies     Solve 
America's    Problems?"    written    by    Senator 
Btrd   of   West   Virginia,   and    published   In 
Nation's  Business  of  August  1965. 


TARIFF      SCHEDULES      TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS      ACT      OF      1965— 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    385 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


THE  REAPPORTIONMENT  THICKET 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Washington  Star  published  a 
highly  interesting  article  entitled  "Reap- 
portionment: Thicket  Thickens."  written 
by  Frank  Getlein.  The  article  relates  to 
the  Dirksen  reapportionment  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Aug.  11,  1965) 

Reapportionment:  Thicket  Thickens 

(By  Frank  Getlein) 

The  Great  Society  rolls  forward  like  the 
Great  Big  Muddy,  powerful,  murky,  toward 
some  Inevitable  ocean,  all  but  silent.  It  Is 
the  all  but  silence,  no  doubt,  that  focused 
recent  Washington  attention  not  on  any  of 
the  eddies  and  swirls  of  the  flood  of  Great 
Society  legislation  but  on  the  minor  back- 
water of  Senator  Dirksen's  thus  far  futile 
effort  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  let  the  people  be  free  to  disenfran- 
chise themselves  If  they  so  wish. 

It  was  a  great  debate  In  the  Senate,  If 
a  little  one-sided.  Dirksen  had  most  of  the 
good  Unes  and  all  the  good  gestures,  unless 
you  count  the  nonstop  gvmichewlng  of  Wis- 
consin's Senator  Proxmire,  an  aide  to  Sen- 
ator Douglas  in  holding  back  the  forces  of  re- 
action and  the  Constitution.  At  this  period 
with  Senator  Dirksen,  there  is  an  almost, 
never  entirely,  complete  separation  of  word 
from  gesture  that  Is  utterly  masterful  m  the 
sense  that  only  a  long-confirmed  master  of 
legislative  oratory  could  risk  It. 

Dirksen  not  only  gets  away  with  it.  but. 
like  any  artist  apparently  violating  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  his  art,  makes  the  separa- 
tion work  for  him.  The  moment's  pause 
between  gesture  and  Its  word  makes  each 
statement  seem  to  be  said  twice.  This  Is 
known  as  mileage.  It's  what  Picasso  can  do 
with  a  fish  skeleton  after  a  fish  dinner.    It's 


what  Nljlnskl  had  In  mind  when  he  advised 
the  dancer  to  "get  to  the  top  of  the  leap 
and  then  pause." 

Most  Senators  these  days  don't  know  what 
a  gestvire  is.  If  they  put  their  hands  In  their 
pockets  they  think  they're  being  expressive. 
Dirksen  goes  all  out,  with  both  hands  all 
the  time.  The  resonance  of  the  great  voice 
the  other  day  dominated  the  Chamber  In 
whispered  directions  to  colleagues,  taking  all 
play  away  from  such  shouting  opposition  as 
that  of  BntcH  Bath  and  the  aforementioned 
cud-chewer  from  the  dairy  State.  They  and 
the  Kennedys,  both  of  whom  read  speeches, 
seemed  like  shaggy-haired  guitar  players 
totally  dependent  on  electrical  amplification 
compared  to  the  muse  itself  singing  on  the 
mountain. 

Down  on  the  pedestrian  level  of  content, 
the  debate  was  mildly  confusing  because  both 
sides  presented  themselves  as  champions  of 
the  people.  The  Dirksen  amendment,  dis- 
guised as  an  American  Legion  baseball  res- 
olution, reserved  or  returned  to  the  people 
of  the  several  States  the  right  to  vote  on  how 
they  should  be  represented  In  their  State 
legislatvires,  with  the  option  of  basing  one 
house  on  something  other  than  population. 
The  opposition,  led  by  Senator  Douglas, 
wished  to  preserve  for  the  people  their  right 
to  equal  representation  In  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures,  as  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "one-man,  one-vote"  decision. 
The  Court  at  that  time  ruled  that  represen- 
tation had  to  be  based  on  people,  not  on 
area  or  trees  or  anything  else,  in  a  memora- 
ble phrase.  It  was  here  that  Dirksen  missed 
a  bet. 

Area  had  been  the  basis  of  much  represen- 
tation in  State  legislatures  until  the  decision 
and  still  is  in  those  States  that  haven't  got 
around  to  reform  yet.  But  no  one  had  ever 
tried  or  even  thought  about  trees  until  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  them  out  of  hand. 
If  Dirksen  had  framed  his  amendment  In 
favor  of  trees  as  the  basis  of  representation  in 
one  house,  he  might  very  well  have  carried 
the  day. 

He  came  close.  A  heavy  majority  of  the 
Senate  voted  for  his  amendment,  though  not 
the  two-thirds  required.  Had  he  come  out 
for  trees  instead  of  Just  "other  than  popula- 
tion," It  should  have  made  the  difference. 
For  trees,  once  associated  with  the  small- 
town Republican  voter,  are  now  a  mystical 
value  for  the  big  city  northern  liberal. 

It  Isn't  that  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 
But  in  the  city  only  trees  can  save  our  lungs 
from  carbon  monoxide.  In  the  suburbs  a 
tree  preserved  Is  a  housing  developer 
thwarted.  Hence  such  wavering  liberals  as 
Bayh  might  easily  have  been  brought  In  by 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  Joyce  Kilmer's  book. 
One  tree,  one  vote  Is  probably  too  high  a 
ratio,  but  there  Is  constitutional  precedent 
for.  say,  three  votes  for  every  five  trees. 

As  things  stand,  then,  for  lack  of  a  tree 
the  forest  was  lost  In  the  thicket  of  Judicial 
reapportionment.  But  the  support  for 
Dirksen  may  yet  be  enough  to  bring  on  a 
constitutional  convention,  the  first  since  the 
first.  At  such  a  meeting  everything  would 
be  up  for  grabs.  The  country  could  even  re- 
vert to  monarchy.  If  it  does,  there's  only 
one  possible  candidate  for  the  one-king,  one- 
vote  spot.  The  government  of  King  Everett  I 
would  at  least  be  more  entertaining  than 
anything  now  available. 
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THE  SOLID  GOLD  TURKEY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  new  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
is  quite  possibly  the  worst  building  cost- 
ing the  most  money  in  the  history  of  the 
construction  art.  Architecturally  and 
functionally  it  is  a  huge  moiistrosity-— a 
national  disaster.    Only  15  percent  of  its 


space  is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  hear- 
ing rooms  of  Congressmen  for  which  it 
was  erected. 

Mr.  President,  the  official  blameable 
and  responsible  for  this  fiasco  is  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  J.  George  Stewart, 
who  is,  in  fact,  not  an  architect.  How- 
ever, presumably  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  choose  architects  for  construction 
projects  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  is  any  indication 
of  his  taste,  then  it  is  high  time  that  the 
President  appoint  another  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  who  would  select  his  own 
staff,  including  another  assistant  archi- 
tect. 

Regarding  most  buildings,  there  may 
be  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
appearance  and  usefulness.  However,  I 
cannot  recall  any  public  building  about 
which  adverse  opinion  of  exE>erts  and  the 
general  public  alike  has  been  so  unani- 
mous as  that  regarding  the  Rayburn  Of- 
fice Building. 

Mr.  President,  many  articles  have  been 
written  in  newspapers  and  magazines  on 
this  fiasco.  One  of  the  best  and  definitely 
the  most  aniusing  was  written  by 
Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  it  appeared  in 
that  newspaper  on  August  10,  1965.  Tom 
Guthrie  was  recently  appointed  chief  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  Bureau  in  Washington 
and  has  very  quickly  demonstrated  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  news- 
men in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  his  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Solid  Gold  Turkey." 
he  displays  unique  talent  for  combining 
responsible  journalism  and  accurate  re- 
porting with  humor.  I  commend  this 
newsy  item,  "The  Solid  Gold  Turkey."  to 
my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb,  "One 
picture  is  worth  10.000  words."  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  photographs  by  Phillip  D. 
Rush  which  appeared  with  this  article  in 
the  Plain  Dealer  cannot  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  They  add 
much  to  this  very  excellent  news  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Solid  Gold  Turkey 
(By  Thomas  R.  Guthrie) 

Washington. — Some  call  It  "the  10-year- 
pyramld":  others,  "King  Hottentot's  Temple." 
And  still  others,  somewhat  more  subtly,  dub 
it  "edifice  rex." 

Stylistically  It  has  been  described  as  "cor- 
rupt classic,"  "Mussolini  modern,"  and  "Texas 
penitentiary." 

Critics  have  called  it  a  national  disas- 
ter, an  architectural  debauchery,  a  solid  gold 
turkey. 

It  squats  limplly  on  the  southwest  slope  of 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  shape  of  a  50-acre-floor- 
space  H  (for  hellzapoppln') — a  marble  and 
granite  monstrosity  In  which  169  Congress- 
men and  their  staffs  may  be  found  if  one 
searches  diligently. 

It  is  known  officially  as  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

Conceived  In  controversy  and  constructed 
in  confiict  at  a  cost  of  anywhere  between  $86 
and  $150  million — depending  on  whose 
figures  you  accept — the  Federal  folly  Is  the 
greatest  thing  to  happen  to  the  Washington 
press  corps  in  decades. 

On  a  dull  day,  the  best  place  for  a  reporter 
to  go  for  a  story  Is  the  Rayburn  Building, 


for  never  In  the  field  of  architecture,  to 
paraphrase  that  well-known  British  brick- 
layer. Sir  Winston  Churchill,  have  so  many 
boo-boos  been  built  Into  one  building  at  such 
cost  to  so  many  taxpayers. 

Of  course,  the  Initiated  reader  understands, 
the  reporter  starts  off  with  everything  In  his 
favor. 

Supervising  the  construction  work  was  J. 
George  Stewart,  the  Capitol  Architect,  who 
is  not  an  architect.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  for  3  years  and  got  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  in  1958  from 
his  alma  mater  for  "distinguished  service  and 
accomplishments." 

That  distinguished  service  Included  a  2- 
year  term  (1935-37)  as  Republican  Congress- 
man from  Delaware. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. Stewart  said  he  had  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  in  1957  and  was  told  he  was 
"entitled  to  use  the  title  'architect'  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  membership." 

With  this  knowledge  the  reporter  begins 
his  safari  in  this  behemoth  of  a  building 
and  here  are  some  of  the  things  he  comes 
up  with: 

In  each  of  the  169  suites  Is  a  kitchenette 
or  snack  center.  It  has  a  refrigerator,  plugs 
for  hotplates  and  metal  cabinets — everything 
but  the  kitchen  sink.  Dishes  have  to  be 
washed  in  the  toilet  rooms. 

Space  is  so  cramped  in  the  suites,  each  of 
which  was  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $9,000,  that 
in  one  Cleveland  Congressman's  suite,  his 
staff  has  to  run  the  mimeograph  machine 
In  what  they  describe  as  "the  ladies'  John." 

There  are  automatic  elevators  throughout 
the  building,  the  pushbutton  type  to  be  seen 
In  almost  every  office  and  apartment  build- 
ing. Yet,  on  June  8,  the  House  voted,  244- 
149,  to  hire,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $35,000.  16 
operators  to  run  these  elevators. 

Each  suite  has  a  huge  stainless  steel  safe. 
Republican  Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  of 
Iowa,  says  he  keeps  stamps  In  his. 

A  3-story  garage  occupies  42  percent  of  the 
total  space  in  the  building.  With  space  for 
1,600  automobiles,  the  cost  works  out  at 
$7,622  per  vehicle. 

If  one  were  to  enter  by  the  Independence 
Avenue  entrance  and  keep  walking  straight 
ahead,  one  would  bump  one's  nose,  one 
would,  right  Into  the  backside  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn's  metal  britches.  Mr.  Speaker's  statue, 
on  Its  pedestal,  has  Its  back  facing  the  door- 
way, the  Idea  being,  so  It  Is  said,  that  he 
would  face  toward  Texas.  However,  some 
wise  guys  with  a  compass  and  a  map  and  the 
like  figured  out  that  he  Is  really  facing 
Florida. 

Then  there  are  the  Invisible  clocks.  Metal 
hands  and  figures  blend  so  cleverly  Into  the 
marble  wall  Into  which  they  are  set  that 
people  directly  below  the  clocks  have  been 
heard  to  Inquire  the  time  of  a  neighbor.  The 
first  set  of  hands  on  these  clocks,  It  Is  re- 
ported, was  too  heavy  for  the  mechanism. 
The  result  was  that  they  made  record  time 
between  12  and  6,  but  were  laggard  on  the 
way  up  between  6  and  12.  The  hands  were 
changed. 

A  Congressman  cannot  go  from  his  private 
room  to  his  staff's  working  quarters  with- 
out crossing  the  reception  area  where  eager, 
but  perhaps  unwelcome,  constituents  may 
be  waiting' to  buttonhole  him.  To  give  each 
Congressman  another  route  to  the  staff  room, 
it  Is  estimated,  would  cost  $200,000. 

If  you  can  find  It,  there  Is  a  swimming 
pool  in  the  building.  But  the  celling  Is  so 
low  that  a  diving  board  had  to  be  removed. 
Cost  of  pool  and  equipment  was  $512,954. 

Talking  of  ceilings.  It  Is  very  reliably  re- 
ported by  Congressional  Quarterly  that  the 
height  of  the  ceiling  throughout  the  build- 
ing was  set  at  13  feet  9  Inches  In  a  most 
unusual  way.  Representative  Carl  Vinson, 
of  Georgia,  who  w£is  one  of  the  three-man 


building  commission  when  It  was  first  ap- 
pointed, climbed  on  a  chair  in  his  Cannon 
office  building  one  day,  pointed  to  a  ventila- 
tion grille  In  the  wall  and  said  to  one  of  the 
designers  of  the  new  building,  "I  want  the 
ceilings  that  high." 

Only  15  percent  of  the  building's  gross 
space,  critics  charge,  is  used  for  Congress- 
men's offices,  ^nd,  of  course,  it  was  to  get 
more  space  for  Congressmen  that  the  build- 
ing was  built. 

"The  only  way  to  defend  this  building  Is 
militarily,"  commented  a  jaundiced  critic. 
Maybe  he's  right  at  that. 


ON  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
world  situation  becomes  more  intense  and 
the  complexities  of  foreign  affairs  grow, 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  becomes 
less  clearly  defined.  Added  to  this,  are 
the  serious  internal  conflicts  now  plagu- 
ing the  U.N. 

On  June  25  of  this  year  I  was  privileged 
to  accompany  President  Johnson  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  spoke  before  the  U.N. 
on  the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary. 
In  his  speech,  the  President  observed  that 
the  U.N.  draws  its  very  life  from  the 
'conscience  and  reason  of  mankind." 
He  said : 

We  must  find  the  way  as  a  community  of 
nations,  as  a  United  Nations,  to  keep  the 
peace  among  and  between  all  of  us.  We 
must  restrain  by  Joint  and  effective  action 
any  who  place  their  ambitions  or  dogmas 
or  their  prestige  above  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  must  find  a  way  to  do  that.  It  Is 
the  most  profound  and  urgent  imperative  of 
our  time. 

This,  Mr.  President,  calls  for  a  re- 
newed effort  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
at  the  U.N.,  not  deserting  it  by  burying 
our  heads  in  the  sand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
here  an  editorial  from  the  Rexburg 
Journal,  Rexburg,  Idaho,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
U.N. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Don't  Desert  the  Ship 

The  United  Nations  has  clearly  not  accom- 
plished all  that  was  envisioned  in  its  charter, 
adopted  20  years  ago  in  San  Francisco.  This 
was  never  made  plainer  to  the  world  than  at 
the  recent  20th  anniversary  celebration. 

The  U.N.  Is  staggering  under  the  burden 
of  grave  financial  troubles;  It  is  hamstrung 
by  the  dispute  over  voting  rights,  which  may 
yet  tear  it  apart.  Meanwhile,  It  is  struggling 
to  be  a  vital  force  In  the  development 
of  an  orderly,  peaceful  world.  This  struggle 
Is  carried  on  against  great  difBculties,  which 
are  caused  In  part  by  the  unrelenting  con- 
frontation between  great  power  blocs  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  original  membership 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the  charter 
was  signed. 

It  is  of  prime  significance,  however,  that 
despite  all  this  the  anniversary  celebration 
was  not  blighted  by  a  prevailing  sense  of 
gloom  and  doom.  Among  those  assembled 
there  was  an  almost  palpable  feeling  com- 
pounded of  hope  and  determination — a  sense 
that  the  U.N.  remains  humanity's  best  chance 
for  solution  of  world  problems.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  consensus — and  is.  we  Judge,  the 
American  consensus  also — that  there  must 
be  a  rededication  to  the  dreams  embodied 
In  the  charter,  and  a  renewal  of  effort  to 
transform  those  dreams  into  reality. 
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There  are  dissenters  from  this  view,  among 
them  the  reactionary  leaders  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Their  head-ln-the-sand  out- 
look was  In  the  spotlight  again  the  other 
day  when  the  John  Birch  public  relations 
chief,  John  H.  Rousselot.  said  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  U.N.  headquarters  should  be 
ousted  from  this  country.  We  believe,  and 
devoutly  hope,  that  Americans  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  kind  of  neolsola- 
tlonlsm.  Deserting  the  U.N.  ship  as  It  sails 
In  rough  waters  woxild  be  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do. 


IVORY  COAST  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  5  years 
ago,  on  August  7,  1960.  the  Republic  of 
Ivoi-y  Coast  proclaimed  its  complete  in- 
dependence. For  nearly  three  centuries 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  had  been  under 
European  control.  Beginning  with  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  trading  posts,  and 
later  with  Dutch  and  English  commer- 
cial activities,  European  influence  in- 
creased until  outright  domination  be- 
came permanent  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury. After  intense  rivalry  between  the 
British  and  French,  the  Ivory  Coast 
finally  became  a  French  territory  in  1893. 
After  half  a  century  of  French  overlord- 
ship.  Ivory  Coast  gained  the  first  meas- 
ure of  self-government  in  1946.  when — in 
accordance  with  the  loi  cadre — it  sent 
three  senators  and  deputies  to  the 
French  parliament  and  elected  a  terri- 
torial assembly.  Fourteen  years  later 
Ivory  Coast  was  a  totally  independent 

Although  Ivory  Coast  is  a  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  country,  great  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  industrial 
development.  Processing  industries  are 
expected  to  contribute  over  one-fifth  of 
the  country's  domestic  production  during 
the  next  5  years,  and  its  economic  policy 
gives  top  priority  to  the  achievement  of 
self-sustained  growth.  For  this  purpose 
development  banks  were  created,  and 
extensive  surveys  and  feasibility  studies 
have  been  undertaken  with  success. 

The  promotion  of  public  welfare  was 
from  the  very  beginning  another  of  the 
primary  goals  of  government  policies. 
Whether  in  terms  of  public  health  serv- 
ices, increased  elementary  and  higher 
education,  or  in  the  provision  of  social 
welfare  services,  these  domestic  policies 
have  been  successful.  Thus  the  benefits 
of  economic  progress  accrue  to  all  the 
people  of  Ivory  Coast. 

We  profess  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  persevering  spirit  with  which  the 
people  and  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Ivory  Coast  have  undertaken  the  diffi- 
cult tasks  confronting  them.  Together 
with  our  sincere  congratulations,  we  ex- 
tend our  best  wishes  for  the  future  to 
the  Ivoi-y  Coast  Republic. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  FACES 
THE  MOST  CRITICAL  PERIOD  IN 
ITS  HISTORY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today,  the  American  merchant 
marine  faces  the  most  critical  period  of 
its  existence  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. 


Harassed  by  a  host  of  problems,  our 
shipping  industry  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction if  aggressive  leadership  is  not 
provided  from  Government,  from  indus- 
try, and  from  labor,  toward  sensible  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  that  plague  the 
industry. 

The  American  liner  companies  operat- 
ing under  subsidy  contracts  are  har- 
assed on  the  one  hand  by  a  host  of  com- 
peting unions  who  suffer  from  internal 
division  and  the  competing  demands  of 
membership.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  has  been  speaking  with 
many  voices  on  maritime  policy.  Some 
of  these  voices  threaten  day-by-day  ma- 
jor changes  in  maritime  policy,  but  the 
promise  of  a  new  policy  is  still  but  a 
promise.  And  the  various  segments  of 
the  maritime  industry  differ  as  to  what 
future  policy  should  be. 

While  all  this  goes  on,  the  future  of 
our  subsidized  general  cargo  lines  con- 
tinues to  be  confused  and  threatened. 
The  future  of  the  bulk  carriers  and  other 
nonsubsidized  elements  of  the  merchant 
marine  is  even  more  bleak. 

While  it  is  highly  commendable  that 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  current 
strike.  I  think  the  long-term  fundamen- 
tal issues  involved  in  continuing  as  a 
maritime  nation  must  be  looked  at  by 
the  highest  levels  of  this  Government, 
and  firm  policy  decisions  taken  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  U.S. -flag  merchant 
fleet  so  essential  to  our  peacetime  com- 
merce and  seapower  complex  in  time  of 
war. 

The  policy  review  that  has  been  un- 
derway in  the  administration,  it  seems 
to  me.  should  be  brought  to  an  early 
conclusion,  and.  where  necesary,  new 
policy  announced. 

At  present,  the  15  U.S.  liner  companies 
under  contract  are  building  300  modern, 
highly  automated  ships  at  a  $2-billion 
cost  to  them. 

What  the  industry  needs,  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive at  all,  is  some  measure  of  breathing 
space — stable  labor  relations  and  stable 
Government  policy  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  is  mandatory  if  this  private 
money  is  to  stay  in  the  shipping  business. 
Some  say  we  do  not  need  a  merchant 
marine. 

Some  say.  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment spend  money  subsidizing  vessels 
when  American  exporters  can  ship  just 
as  cheaply  on  foreign  vessels  manned 
by  low-paid  crews? 

Some  say,  too,  that  we  can  build  our 
ships  abroad  and  thereby  save  the  sub- 
sidy dollar  on  ship  construction. 

Some  say  that  we  can  rely  on  our  al- 
lies' ships  in  case  of  emergency. 

To  those  who  argue  this  sort  of  false 
economy  and  dangerous  national  policy, 
I  say  nonsense. 

How  many  times  in  this  century  do  we 
have  to  be  taught  simple  lessons  regard- 
ing the  necessity  for  a  strong  merchant 
marine? 

How  much  extra  did  it  cost  this  coun- 
try in  World  War  I  in  our  frantic  effort 
to  create  a  merchant  marine  which  re- 
sulted in  great  cost  and  no  ships  pro- 
duced before  the  end  of  the  war? 

How  much  did  it  cost  us  when  we  used 
foreign  lines  to  ship  our  war  goods  in 


that  period  when  freight  rates  skyrock- 
eted 2,000  percent?  It  cost  us  over  $3 
billion  in  our  effort  to  create  a  merchant 
marine  and  some  untold  billions  in  added 
fieight  charges  to  ship  on  foreign  liners. 
In  World  War  n.  a  beginning  had  been 
made  toward  the  creation  of  a  general 
cargo  fleet  under  the  1936  act.  But  it 
was  only  a  beginning. 

It  cost  $17  billion  and  took  4  years  to 
build  the  shipping  lifelines  that  led  to 
victory. 

And.  If  we  need  any  recent  evidence,  all 
we  have  to  do  to  view  the  fact  that  in 
Vietnam  today,  the  most  modern  cargo 
vessels  with  their  high  .speeds  and  their 
heavy  lift  gear,  built  under  the  subsidy 
program,  are  the  very  ones  the  military 
needs  to  supply  our  forces  there. 

The  1936  act.  as  far  as  liner  trade  is 
concerned,  has  worked  and  worked  well. 
Of  course,  it  can  be  improved  upon,  but 
the  replacement  program  now  under 
way.  under  the  Liner  Act.  should  not  be 
distui-bed  by  "pie  in  the  sky"  ideas  re- 
garding revolutionary  noneconomical 
changes  which  lack  any  relationship  to 
current  reality. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  build  the  most 
modern  ships  possible. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  take  advantage 
of  all  of  the  latest  technological  advance- 
ments in  the  replacement  program,  and, 
of  course,  we  want  to  reap  the  savings 
that  this  technology  will  permit. 

The  Government,  as  well  as  the  indus- 
try, has  a  heavy  stake  in  assuring  these 
results.  But  the  bulk  of  the  construction 
subsidy  should  continue  to  go — where 
Congress  intended  it  to  go — to  the  liner 
replacement  program,  building  the  most 
modern  ships  possible  with  current, 
tested  technology. 

Trying  to  spread  the  construction  sub- 
sidy too  thin  to  cover  too  many  needs 
will  only  result  in  a  declining  merchant 
fleet,  and  this  is  bound  to  have  ari  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  American  exporter 
and  importer — and  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

The  problem  of  the  dry  cargo  bulk  car- 
riers and  tankers  is  a  separate  issue  that 
the  Government  must  face.  It  should 
not  be  confused  and  mixed  up  with  an 
orderly  continuation  of  the  replacement 
program  in  the  liner  fleet — the  one  part 
of  our  merchant  marine  that  is  healthy 
and  competitive. 

Although  the  American  merchant 
marine  as  a  whole  carries  but  9  percent 
of  U.S.  foreign  trade,  the  line  segment 
earns  37  percent  of  the  revenues  in  the 
ocean  liner  trades. 

If  it  is  determined  that  on  defense 
grounds  and  economic  grounds,  we  need 
to  go  further  in  the  subsidy  progi'am  and 
extend  it  to  bulk  carriers — this  should  be 
handled  as  a  separate  recommendation 
to  the  Congress. 

Let  us  not  permit  confusion  and  illu- 
sion to  threaten  the  one  segment  of  our 
merchant  marine  which  is  in  relatively 
good  shape — the  liner  fleet. 

But  what  is  most  important,  on  the 
behalf  of  Government,  is  an  announced, 
firm,  dependable  policy  that  looks  to 
years  ahead,  whether  it  be  in  accord  with 
the  ideas  I  have  expressed  or  in  other 
directions.     The  industry  cannot  con- 
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tinue  to  invest  its  own  money  in  a  busi- 
ness so  heavily  affected  by  Government 
when  Government  is  confused  and  di- 
vided over  what  the  country's  maritime 
policy  should  be. 

Investing  $2  billion  of  private  money 
needed  to  complete  the  replacement  pro- 
gram is  not  something  that  private  in- 
vestors can  take  lightly,  nor  is  it  some- 
thing they  can  get  into  and  get  out  of 
in  a  hurry.  They  must  have  some  as- 
surances of  firm  Government  policy  or 
we  will  see  the  entire  U.S.  fleet  go  down 
the  drain. 

Labor,  too,  has  a  heavy  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  The  fruits  of  automa- 
tion cannot  be  reaped  if  labor  insists  on 
unrealistic  manning  requirements. 

I  know  the  deep  concern  that  many  of 
the  labor  leaders  feel  for  the  industry 
and  its  problems. 

I  know,  too,  some  of  the  internal  prob- 
lems they  have  with  the  reduced  crews 
automation  brings. 

But,  surely,  as  has  happened  in  so 
many  other  industries,  labor  statesman- 
ship can  come  forth  and  survive  by  not 
bucking  automation  and  its  conse- 
quences. It  can,  instead,  take  a  humane 
view  toward  what  is  needed  for  the  men 
affected  by  the  change.  Unless  volun- 
tary cooperation  leads  to  labor  peace, 
stronger  measures  are  bound  to  be  de- 
manded. 

I  call  on  my  friends  in  the  maritime 
labor  unions  to  get  together  and  look  at 
the  needs  of  the  membership  in  adjust- 
ing to  change  rather  than  thinking  in 
terms  of  resisting  the  change  which  is 
inandatory  if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 

And,  industry,  too,  has  a  deep  respon- 
sibility to  its  employees  so  affected. 

IndustiT  initiative  of  the  kind  the  rail- 
road industry  demonstrated  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  easing  the  pain  that 
change  brings  to  men  and  their  families 
in  any  industry. 

Labor,  industry,  and  Government — all 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility,  not 
only  to  their  immediate  interests,  but  to 
the  overall  national  good,  to  see  to  it  that 
v.e  remain  a  strong  maritime  nation. 

Surely,  no  one  would  advocate  that  we 
abandon  our  foreign  trade  to  the  mexxy 
of  rates  fully  set  abroad,  nor  would  any- 
one advocate  that  we  again  go  through 
the  agony  of  having  to  recreate  a  mer- 
chant marine  every  time  there  is  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

In  peace  and  war,  the  arguments  for  a 
strong  and  vigorous  merchant  marine 
are  compelling. 

Let  us  then  face  up  to  the  task  and 
move  to  an  early  and  courageous  deci- 
sion which  will  permit  stability  and  prog- 
ress in  our  increasingly  important  mari- 
time industry. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  OUR 
DUCK  POPULATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pi.sh  and  Wildlife  Service  gave  to  the 
press  on  August  10,  a  statement  that  sad- 
dened the  heart  of  every  duck  hunter  and 
every  lover  of  the  out  of  doors.  That 
statement  was  headed :  "Interior  Depart- 
ment says  duck  breeding  populations 
reach  record  low." 


As  some  of  my  Senate  colleagues  know, 
I  have  been  interested  in  hunting  and  the 
out  of  doors  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  1916. 1  helped  to  draft  and  put 
through  the  Virginia  Legislature,  a  bill 
creating  Virginia's  first  fish  and  game  de- 
partment. For  years.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  old  American  Game  Conference  and 
on  the  Migratory  Bird  Advisory  Board 
of  the  predecessor  to  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  called  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey.  For  a  number  of  years, 
I  served  on  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Commission  that  passes  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  migratory  bird  refuges.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House,  I  served  for  12 
years  as  chairman  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  Wildlife  Conservation,  during  which 
time  I  sponsored  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act;  the  Duck  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
Coordination  Act  of  1946,  which  requires 
the  consideration  of  wildlife  interests  in 
all  water  impoundment  projects  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Since  I  have  known  a  period  when  there 
would  be  rafts  of  canvasback  and  red- 
head ducks  on  the  Potomac  River  below 
Washington,  estimated  from  one-half  to 
1  million  in  number,  and  have  heard 
those  rafts  take  flight  with  a  roar  com- 
parable to  a  passenger  train  entering  a 
tunnel  at  60  miles  per  hour,  I  cherished 
the  hope  that  I  could  do  something  to 
pass  on  to  generations  yet  unborn  the 
pleasures  of  the  great  out  of  doors  which 

1  had  known  and  enjoyed.  The  an- 
nouncement today  that  our  supply  of 
ducks  is  at  the  lowest  period  since  we 
started  making  annual  surveys,  indicates 
that  my  ambition  to  preserve  duck  hunt- 
ing for  future  generations  will  probably 
not  be  realized. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  single 
detriment  to  an  adequate  duck  supply 
has  been  the  drainage  of  the  duck  breed- 
ing areas  both  in  this  country  and  Can- 
ada. Tliink  of  paying  farmers  $16  an 
acre  to  drain  potholes  in  the  duck  breed- 
ing areas  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  further  increase  the  unmanageable 
surplus  of  wheat.  But  that  is  "water 
over  the  pothole,"  so  to  speak.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  current  situation  calls  for 
drastic  action.  Consequently,  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  today  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  within  the  next 

2  weeks  must  decide  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  an  open  season  in  the  United 
States  on  ducks  and  if  an  open  season, 
how  long  it  is  to  run  and  what  the  daily 
bag  limit  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  telegram  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

August  12.  1965. 
Hon,  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have 
watched  with  distress  the  decline  and  fall  of 
our  duck  population.  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent report  that  it  Is  now  at  the  lowest  level 
since  surveys  were  started  In  1947,  I  strongly 
urge  that  you  close  the  season  In  the  United 
States  for  this  year  and  ask  our  Canadian 
friends  to  take  similar  action,  although  the 
kill  In  Canada  is  relatively  small.    If  we  wait 


1  or  2  more  years  before  taking  drastic  ac- 
tion to  save  remnants  of  brood  stock  and 
then  close  the  season,  It  would  probably  never 
be  opened  again  because  the  brood  stock 
would  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  recall. 
Many  will  purchase  duck  stamps  to  hunt 
geese  and  a  substantial  number  will  be  sold 
to  stamp  collectors.  In  any  event,  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  stamps  this  fall  to  hunt 
ducks  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  blood  money. 
A.  Willis  Robertson. 

U.S.  Senate. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  JOBLESSNESS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  August  4,  the  Cleveland 
Press  carried  an  editorial:  "How  To  In- 
crease Joblessness."  The  tenor  of  this 
editorial  holds  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  instead  of  helping  the 
economy  will  undoubtedly  hurt  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Cleveland  Press:  "How  To 
Increase  Joblessness"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  To  Increase  Joblessness 

We  have  In  our  country  a  problem  of  un- 
employment, almost  solely  confined  to  those 
who  have  little  or  no  employable  skills  (con- 
sult "help-wanted"  pages  of  the  Press  to  see 
how  high  the  demand  for  those  who  have 
skills). 

So,  how  is  It  proposed  that  Congress,  In  Its 
wisdom,  shall  cope  with  the  problem? 

A  House  Education  and  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  chair- 
man, comes  out  with  a  bill  providing  that 
the  Federal  minimum  wage,  now  $1.25  per 
hour,  shall  be  raised  to  $1.75  per  hour. 

Not  only  shall  those  now  getting  the  $1.25 
minimum  get  a  50-cents-an-hour  Increase, 
but  also  some  6  million  additional  workers, 
not  hitherto  covered  by  Federal  legislation, 
shall  be  hired  at  the  higher  wage,  If  hired  at 
all. 

Farmworkers,  tenant  fanners,  sharecrop- 
pers, nonprofessional  employees  of  hospitals, 
restaurants,  hotels,  laundry,  and  cleaning  es- 
tablishments. 

Many  already  are  receiving  more  than  the 
present  minimum,  even  more  than  the  pro- 
posed higher  minimum.  And  In  those  areas 
where  unskilled  labor  Is  paid  less,  the  new 
legislation  can  cause  painful  economic  dis- 
locations. 

Thus  those  who  can't  get  Jobs  for  $1.25  per 
hour  ($10  for  an  8-hour  day)  wUl  have  even 
less  chance  of  getting  work  at  $1.75  per  hour 
($14  for  an  8-hour  day) . 

A  law  that  tries  to  repeal  the  old  proverb 
that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  may  In- 
crease the  relief  rolls,  but  not  the  Job  rolls. 


CAPITOL  CLOAKROOM  DEBATE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
names  "hawk"  and  "dove"  have  been 
much  overworked  in  connection  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Neither  label  is  accu- 
rate in  terms  of  the  immediate  action 
to  be  taken ;  yet  the  labels  do  connote  an 
underlying  difference  in  interpretation  of 
the  war  as  it  relates  to  our  national 
interest. 

The  two  viewpoints  were  evidenced 
recently  in  the  CBS  radio  program 
"Capitol  Cloakroom."  in  a  discussion 
between  Senators  George  McGovern,  of 
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South    Dakota,    and    Gaj^  McGee.    of 
Wyoming.  w 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prom  the  Nation's  Capitol.  CBS  radio 
brings  you  the  864th  presentation  of  "Capitol 
Cloakroom."  This  week's  guests  are  Senator 
Gale  McGee.  Democrat,  of  Wyoming  and 
Senator  George  McGovehn,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota.  Now,  here  is  CBS  correspond- 
ent Martin  Agronsky. 

Mr.  Aghonskt.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  came  back  to  Washington  this 
week  from  a  5-day  sirrvey  in  South  Vietnam 
with  a  depressing  estimate  of  the  state  ol  the 
Vietnamese  war.  The  overall  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  serious,  he  said.  In  many  aspects 
It  has  deteriorated  since  15  months  ago  when 
I  was  last  here,  the  Defense  Secretary  con- 
tinued. Then  he  documented  his  pessimism 
with  these  reasons.  The  size  of  the  Vietcong 
forces  has  Increased,  he  said.  The  rate  of 
operations  and  size  of  attaclts  have  been  ex- 
panded, the  disruption  of  lines  of  communi- 
cations by  rail,  sea,  and  road  become  more 
Intense,  terroristic  attacks  have  increased. 
Mr.  McNamara's  estimate  is  in  the  saune  un- 
happy vein  as  the  recent  observation  of 
President  Johnson  last  week.  That  it  must 
be  expected  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  get 
worse  before  it  becomes  better.  These  grim^ 
evaluations  by  the  President  and  his  Defense 
Secretary  are  twined  with  the  statements 
that  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  miost  be  In- 
creased, that  reserve  callups  will  become 
greater  and  that  the  draft  will  be  stepped  up. 
All  of  this  is  expected  to  precipitate  a  renewal 
of  congressional  debate  on  the  Vietnamese 
crisis  and  the  conflict  between  the  so-called 
Hawks  who  want  the  war  effort  intensified 
and  the  Uoves  who  want  the  peace  effcsrt  in- 
tensified. With  us  today  is  one  of  the  Sen- 
ates  most  dedicated  Hawks,  Wyoming 
Democrat  Gale  McGee  and  the  equally  deter- 
mined Dove,  South  Dakota's  Democrat 
George  McGovern. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  Senator  McGee.  since 
you  express  in  a  sense  the  administration 
viewpoint  and  defend  it,  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  reaction  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  estimate  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  McGee.  Secretary  McNamara's 
"deterioration"  to  which  he  makes  reference 
refers  to  the  status  In  Vietnam  over  a  year 
ago.  And  the  reason  that  we  have  had  these 
debates,  the  reason  for  the  President's  new 
dimensions  of  his  policy  stem  from  the  sharp 
change  beginning  in  the  late  fall  of  last  year 
so  that  tills  Is  not  necessarily  a  new  dimen- 
sion that  the  Secretary  is  making  reference 
to  at  all.  But  what  the  President  outlined 
in  his  February  speech  was  what  we  outlined 
In  our  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  the  serious  magnitude  of  the  conflict  there. 
Namely,  that  it  makes  a  difference  to  us  what 
happens  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 
The  successful  rebalancing  of  power  in  the 
world  depends  on  the  outcome  there  and 
that  China  must  be  prevented  from  moving 
into  that  area  at  all  costs.  The  national 
Interest  requires  it  as  well  as  the  chance  for 
peace.  So  in  that  context,  all  that  we're 
being  asked  for  in  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time  Is  to  put  ovtr  material  and  our  supplies 
and  our  manpower  where  our  words  have 
been. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  that  is  your  esti- 
mate, sir.  What  about  yours.  Senator 
McGovERN? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  Mr.  Agronsky, 
It  doesnt  surprise  me  at  all  that  Secretary 
McNamara  reports  the  situation  is  worse 
than  he  found  it  15  months  ago  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  there  in  1963  he 


said  he  thought  that  we  could  leave  by  the 
end  of  1965.  He  thought  then  that  our  Job 
would  be  done  by  the  end  of  this  year.  I 
thought  that  that  estimate  was  wrong  at  the 
time.  I  think  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  Secretary  has  been  forced  to  with- 
draw his  optimistic  estimates  of  2  years  ago. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  been 
following  in  recent  years  a  course  that  Just 
will  not  work.  We  have  been  trying  to  solve 
a  Vietnamese  political  problem  with  increas- 
ing amounts  of  American  military  power, 
American  military  equipment.  American  sol- 
diers and  that  formula  just  won't  work  In 
southeast  Asia  or  anywhere  else. 

Senator  McGee.  We  got  into  that.  George. 
I  disagree  with  that  completely.  I  think  that 
our  first  priority  In  southeast  Asia,  the  Pres- 
ident has  repeated  it.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  repeated  it.  Secretary  Rusk  has  repeated 
it,  and  that  is  that  the  first  priority  in  south- 
east Asia  is  to  contain  the  forces  of  mili- 
tant expansionism  from  mainland  China  and 
its  stooges  and  that  we  don't  dare  forfeit 
southeast  Asia  to  a  power  bloc  that  stands 
upon  a  steady  course  of  world  imperialism. 
That  is  the  issue,  the  Internal  politics  of 
Vietnam  comes  second,  not  first. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  if  that  is  the 
doctrine,  it  represents  a  rtidlcal  shift  from 
what  our  announced  position  was  when  we 
first  went  into  Vietnam  in  1954.  a  position 
that  has  been  repeated  up  until  recent 
months  by  three  Presidents.  We  have  been 
told  up  until  the  last  few  months  that  this 
was  a  Vietnamese  war.  that  it  had  to  be 
won  by  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  that  the 
basic  Ingredient  of  victory  was  the  popular 
political  support  of  the  government  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  assist  In  Saigon.  Now 
the  facts  are  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
put  together  a  government  in  Saigon  that 
has  the  support  of  the  people  and  that  is  the 
basic  problem.  We  have  been  trying  to  deal 
with  a  political  rebellion  in  South  Vietnam 
by  bombing  villages,  and  you  can't  win  pop- 
ular support  and  influence  people  in  that 
fashion. 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  you  are  in  error 
on  such  an  allegation,  that  we  are  bombing 
villages  in  order  to  bring  about  political 
reform.  We  have  been  bombing  villages,  we 
have  been  bombing  across  the  17th  parallel 
at  the  same  time  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  or 
stop  an  Infiltration  that  certainly  by  its  own 
nature  makes  impossible  any  political  ad- 
vancement in  Vietnam.  Until  the  past  year, 
there  was  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
hold  a  line  without  such  massive  commit- 
ments as  this  entails.  But  the  clear  action 
from  Hanoi  and  obviously  backed  from 
Peiplng  that  they  could  run  the  Americans 
out,  force  them  out  and  thus  have  an  easier 
opportunity  to  take  over  the  area  with  all 
of  its  gain,  was  a  decision  that  has  required 
our  much  more  stanch  determination  to 
hold  the  line.  And  you  have  got  to  put 
first  things  first  as  we  did  in  Berlin,  as  we 
did  in  Western  Europe,  as  we  did  in  Greece. 
as  we  did  in  Iran  and  the  line  that  balances 
the  world  has  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  China 
Sea.  and  this  is  the  last  link  in  the  drawing 
of  that  line. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  Senator  McGee. 
let  me  intervene  here  now.  I  think  the 
press  media  during  this  present  week  have 
given  iis  some  indication  again  of  why  this 
war  is  going  so  badly,  because  the  same 
news  accounts  that  carried  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's statement  that  he  found  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  much  worse  today  than 
it  was  15  months  ago  In  spite  of  the  dreistic 
Increase  in  America's  military  effort  there, 
quoted  an  American  captain  who  had  walked 
with  his  colleagues  into  a  village  in  South 
Vietnam  that  had  been  under  bombard- 
ment by  American  airplanes  and  American 
artillery.  When  they  got  into  that  village 
they  dldnt  find  any  dead  Vietcong,  what 
they  found  were  dead,  wounded  and  hor- 
ribly scarred  and  burned  women  and  chil- 


dren weeping  In  the  shambles  of  that  vil- 
lage. The  captain's  comments  were  very 
terse.  He  said:  "This  is  why  we  are  losing 
this  stupid  war.  It's  senseless,  just  sense- 
less." The  captain  is  right.  It's  a  senseless 
operation  to  try  to  win  a  war  by  \asing 
bombs  against  defenseless  villages,  against 
women  and  children.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  win  either  a  political  operation  or  a 
mUitary  operation,  and  as  long  as  we  take 
that  formula  we  are  Just  setting  the  stage 
for  a  bigger  debacle  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  Senator,  Senator  Mc- 
Govern, may  I  ask  you  "How  would  you  win 
it?" 

Senator  McGovern.  I  don't  think  the  war 
can  be  won  out  there  by  American  military 
power.  I  think  that  if  it  is  to  be  won  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government  forces  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
at  this  point  that  they  can  win  a  decisive 
victory  against  the  Vietcong.  But  let  me 
quote  what  President  Kennedy  had  to  say 
about  this  just  shortly  before  he  died,  and  I 
think  this  reflected  the  American  position 
very  well.  He  said :  "I  don't  think  that  xinless 
a  greater  effort  is  made  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  win  popular  support 
that  the  war  can  be  won.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  that 
have  to  win  or  lose  it.  We  can  help  them," 
he  said.  "We  can  give  them  equipment,  we 
can  send  some  men  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people  of  Viet- 
nam against  the  Communists."  And  then  he 
added  this:  "We're  prepared  to  continue  to 
assist  them,  but  I  don't  think  the  war  can 
be  won  unless  the  people  out  there  support 
the  effort." 

Senator  McGee.  May  I  just  say  to  that 
same  point.  Martin,  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  condition  that  was  long  ago  and  has  long 
since  changed,  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
hard  facts  that  are  with  us  now.  not  with 
the  much  more  modest  and  moderate  and 
almost  quiet  circumstances  that  prevailed 
before. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  How  has  the  situation 
changed? 

Senator  McGee.  It  has  changed  because  of 
the  rather  flagrant  and  open  substantial 
intervention  from  the  north  by  the  Hanoi 
government;  in  size  and  dimension  that 
threatens  any  chance  for  the  emergence  of 
any  stable  government  In  the  south.  But 
more  Importantly  that  Intervention  threat- 
ens to  knock  over  an  established  regime  that 
had  survived  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  and 
as  a  result  Is  being  watched  by  all  of  the 
surrounding  governments  who  know  that  in 
this  game  of  tenpins  Internationally  they're 
next.  For  that  reason  we  have  to  stand. 
The  Vietnamese  are  the  second  priority,  not 
the  first  one.  The  first  is  the  rebalancing  of 
this  section  of  the  world  and  that's  the  di- 
mension that  was  not  as  obvious  or  as  clear 
cut  as  when  President  Kennedy  made  the 
statement  that  Senator  McGovern  has  just 
alluded  to  or  when  the  situation  a  year  ago 
was  evaluated  as  not  as  serious  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  if  your  answer  is  for. 
Senator,  and  obviously  it  is,  an  Increased 
American  force,  would  you  then  accept  this 
as  an  American  war  now,  no  longer  a  South 
Vietnamese  war.  You  keep  saying  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  subordinate.  Do  you  really 
mean  that? 

Senator  McGee.  Oh,  I  think  yes  I  do  at  this 
stage.  I  think  It  is  very  clear  now  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  never  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  emerge  in  whatever  image  they  chose. 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  all  the  chance 
they  can  get,  unless  the  forces  from  the 
outside  can  be  restrained.  We  have  made 
it  clear.  We  are  not  going  to  take  Hanoi. 
We  dont  want  Hanoi  or  North  Vietnam  or 
any  part  of  anywhere  else.  We  want  the 
outside  intervention  into  the  South  to  cease. 
That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  can  have  nego- 
tiations.    Now  Senator  McGovern  suggested 
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to  us  that  we  can't  win  a  war  here,  but  we 
can  turn  that  around  In  another  way  in  the 
proper  dimension,  you  don't  win  wars  in  this 
modern  age  of  warfare,  but  you  can  lose 
them,  and  we  dare  not  lose  this  part  of 
the  world  under  the  duress  and  the  threats 
and  the  terrorism  that  have  prevailed. 
Otherwise  we  lose  the  next  segment  of  the 
world  and  then  the  next.  And  Hitler  should 
have  taught  us  the  folly  of  a  piecemeal  re- 
sistance. 

Senator  McGovehn.  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
course  we  are  now  following  is  playing  the 
Chinese  Communists  game.  They  are  sit- 
ting on  the  sidelines  without  a  single  soldier 
committed  to  this  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
all  the  while  we're  playing  into  their  hands 
by  lending  credence  to  the  propaganda  they 
have  been  distributing  all  over  Asia — that 
this  is  an  American  war,  that  It  is  not  a 
popular  defense  of  their  government  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  but  a  case  of  a 
white  Western  power  coming  back  into  Asia 
on  the  heels  of  the  discredited  French  and 
trying  to  win  a  war  against  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  against  their  supporters 
In  South  Vietnam.  What  I  am  suggesting 
here  is  that  there  is  a  limit  to  military 
pxDwer. 

Senator  McGee.  Oh,  I  couldn't  agree  with 
you  more — and  a  military  solution  to  this 
question  in  southeast  Asia.  (Interrupting 
each  other.) 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Military  solution — you  have 
been  proposing  one. 

Senator  McGee.  No,  I  have  been  propos- 
ing that  we  win  the  chance  for  a  political 
solution  and  you  can't  win  that  chance  if 
you  forfeit  to  the  other  side.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  were  doing  until  we  were  determined 
to  draw  the  line  and  resist  infiltration. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  Gale,  this  Is  the 
formula,  of  course,  that  has  steadily  drawn 
us  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  military  di- 
lemma in  South  Vietnam.  We  said  for  a 
long  time  that  we  couldn't  negotiate  except 
from  a  position  of  military  strength.  Now, 
I  said  2  years  ago  and  repeatedly  since  then, 
and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  that's  a  formula 
for  escalation,  because  presumably  the  other 
side  feels  exactly  the  same  way,  that  they 
are  not  going  to  negotiate  until  things  are 
running  in  their  favor.  I  think  our  offers 
to  negotiate  came  at  least  a  year  too  late. 
I  think  a  year  from  now  It  will  be  even 
worse. 

Senator  McGee.  George,  as  I  see  it  the  kind 
of  historical  perspective  as  you  and  I  appre- 
ciate since  you  were  a  historian,  too,  before 
you  came  to  the  Senate  and  that  is  the 
Communists  have  clearly  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  if  they  held  on  long  enough 
and  created  enough  fuss  that  we  were  going 
home,  and  they  sought  to  hasten  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Americans.  They  were  con- 
vinced from  reading  our  own  country's  his- 
tory that  we  grow  tired  of  these  things.  Just 
as  the  Russians  gambled  we  were  going  to 
withdraw  from  Europe  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  parallel  here  we  saw  in  Korea, 
the  same  arguments  were  made  that  the 
Russians  were  sitting  by  while  we  tangled 
with  the  Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans. 
And  what  a  mistake  that  was.  You  and  I 
know  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  what  we 
did  in  Korea,  not  to  win  an  all-out  war,  but 
to  restore  the  38th  parallel  for  the  sake  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  security  balance  and  the 
same  issue  is  here  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
simply  insist  that  South  Vietnam  have  the 
right  to  be  independent  without  Infiuence 
from  the  outside.  How  they  settle  their  in- 
ternals is  another  matter. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  we  have  a 
drastically  different  situation  in  Vietnam 
than  we  had  in  Korea.  When  we  went  Into 
Korea  we  did  it  under  the  auspices  and  with 
the  support  of  the  United  Nations.  In  Viet- 
nam we  stand  virtually  alone.  In  the  case 
of  Korea  there  was  an  overt,  naked.  Identi- 
fiable act  of  Invasion  where  the  forces  of 


North  Korea  swept  across  the  38th  parallel 
into  South  Korea  in  large  invading  armies. 
There  has  been  nothing  comparable  to  that 
in  Vietnam  where  there  was  a  revolt  that 
seemed  to  develop  from  the  countryside  and 
from  the  villages  in  South  Vietnam  which 
to  be  sure  has  been  aided  and  abetted  and 
encouraged  from  North  Vietnam.  But  most 
of  the  outside  aid  has  come  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  since  we  stepped  up  our  effort. 

Senator  McGee.  Our  effort  has  been  stepped 
up.  May  I  say,  George,  beginning  in  the  early 
spring  of  this  year  we  made  a  massive  step-up 
in  our  efforts.  The  step-up  followed  a  very 
considerable  infiltration  beyond  any  dimen- 
sions of  aid  in  comfort  and  sympathy  to  a 
common  kin  across  the  lines.  In  Korea, 
it  was  an  American  war.  We  were  able  be- 
cause of  an  absence  of  mind — we  were  able  to 
pull  that  off  very  deftly  because  the  Rus- 
sians made  the  mistake  of  absenting  them- 
selves one  afternoon  from  the  U.N.  Other- 
wise, it  couldn't  have  been  done.  The  Com- 
munists are  not  static  enough  to  fight  every 
new  exercise  in  the  same  way  they  fought  the 
first  one.  Thiis,  the  Berlin  question  was 
fought  with  the  threat  of  an  air  strike.  The 
threat  in  Cuba  weis  fought  with  the  threat 
of  nuclear  bases.  In  Korea,  it  was  the  In- 
filtration of  a  massive  assault  by  the  troops 
there.  Now,  we  have  a  new  phase  of  Com- 
munist technique  of  imperialism  from  Pei- 
plng and  that  is  infiltration  which  makes  it 
all  the  more  difficult  but  it  doesn't  alter  the 
Impact.  The  impact  is  to  take  the  area  by 
whatever  device  they  can  try  that  will  win. 
And  this  Is  the  toughest  one  of  all. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator  McGovern,  what 
would  be  your  alternative?  You  say  that  they 
cannot  bring  Into  being  in  South  Vietnam 
a  government  vsrith  popular  support.  You 
indicate  in  effect,  I  think,  that  we  should 
pull  out?  Do  you  want  us  to  do  that  or  do 
you  have  an  alternative?  What  should  we 
do  beyond  intensification? 

Senator  McGovern.  Before  answering  that 
question,  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  when 
you  recommend  that  a  man  not  Jump  off  a 
10-story  buUding  and  he  Jumps  anyway  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  advise  him  when  he  reaches 
the  fifth  floor  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  at 
that  point.  We  are  now  following  a  course 
of  action  which  I  have  consistently  advised 
against,  and  it  has  led  us  into  a  trap  from 
which  there  is  no  easy  way  out.  But  I 
recognize  that,  even  at  this  late  date,  those 
of  us  that  are  critics  of  our  deepening  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  have  to  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  stand  today  and  then  begin 
from  there  with  our  recommendations.  I 
think  one  step  we  might  very  usefully  take 
would  be  a  serious  effort  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  really 
want  to  continue  the  war.  Do  they  want 
us  to  continue  our  military  effort?  If  we  can 
establish,  as  I  think  we  can,  that  there  Is 
little  support  among  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  this  war,  we  ought  to  get  out  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  even  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  somebody  of  that 
type  should  take  over  the  leadership  of  Viet- 
nam that  the  country  would  automatically 
be  a  puppet  of  Red  China.  Senator  McGee 
has  Implied  that  the  real  enemy  here  is 
China.  I  don't  think  it  follows  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  or  the  other  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  want  their  country  controlled  by 
Red  China  anymore  than  Yugoslavia  wanted 
their  country  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  McGee.  Senator,  first  of  all,  Yugo- 
slavia was  able  to  play  both  sides  each 
against  the  other  because  it  was  wedged  be- 
tween the  front  lines  of  the  major  opposing 
sides.  Here  in  southeast  Asia  who  stands  In 
the  way  of  China?  Ho  Chi  Minh  can  stop 
China  because  he  doesn't  like  the  Chinese. 
Can  South  Vietnam  stop  China?  Can  B\uma 
stop  China? 

Senator  McGovern.  Have  we  had  any  in- 
dication that  China  is  moving  into  North 
Vietnam  to  teke  it  over? 


Senator  McGee.  I  think  that  without  any 
case  for  contradiction  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Chinese  through  the  technique  of  pres- 
sure and  infiltration  have  t>een  clear  not  only 
now  but  historically.  They  have  been  inter- 
fered with  sometimes  in  the  past  by  the 
fact  that  the  British  wanted  the  area  In- 
stead of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japtmese 
started  World  War  II  to  get  the  area  or  the 
Portuguese  got  it  or  the  Germans  did,  but 
what  it  does  suggest  is  that  this  Is  a  major 
prize  In  the  world  and  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  not  let  It  fall  into  the  hands  of  someone 
else. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator  McGze,  can  you 
document  however  the  answer  to  Senator 
McGovern's  question?  What  proof  Is  there 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  in  there — 
that  they  are  the  prime  movers. 

Senator  McGee.  The  Chinese  Communists 
are  following  the  same  technique  the  Rus- 
sians followed  in  Korea  that  you  get  others 
to  do  the  Job.  that  you  get  the  local  groups — 
it  Isn't  a  group.  The  same  way  that  they 
were  pursuing  this.  May  I  say  in  Greece  (in- 
terruption) I  think  it  is  very  clearly  docu- 
mented. These  are  the  reports  that  are 
brought  out  at  Peiplng  by  the  visitors  that 
have  gone  in  there  to  talk  to  them,  to  the 
reports  that  are  brought  out  of  Hanoi,  that 
the  tune  is  clearly  t>elng  called  from  Peiplng 
and  that  the  dimensions  of  Chinese  expan- 
sionism, if  we  can  leave  the  word  "Commu- 
nist" out  for  the  moment,  are  likewise  his- 
torical. This  is  a  great  prize  for  China  that 
has  too  many  people  and  too  few  resources. 
Here  is  the  last  resource  area  of  the  world, 
and  if  this  is  not  China's  goal.  If  you  assume 
the  other  extreme — that  it  is  not  China's 
goal — then  China  has  no  stake  in  worrying 
about  keeping  these  people  independent  and 
that's  the  only  goal  we  have — is  to  preserve 
the  Independence  of  this  entire  area  without 
the  application  of  force  from  the  outside. 

Senator  McGovern.  Now,  Senator  McGee, 
I  hold  no  brief  for  China,  but  I  don't  think 
you  can  assiune  that  the  Chinese  are  basic- 
ally responsible  for  the  troubles  of  south- 
east Asia.  I  think  we  would  have  revolu- 
tions in  that  area  and  in  a  good  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  even  If  China  had  never 
existed.  One  reason  for  that  Is  the  unpop- 
ular regimes  that  do  not  have  the  support 
of  the  people.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  our  iiUy,  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  the  man  who  said  that  his  political 
hero  was  Adolph  Hitler.  Now,  how  can  we 
say  that  we  are  advancing  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam  when  the  govern- 
ment that  we  are  attempting  to  prop  up 
with  American  military  p>ower  Is  headed  by 
a  man  who  says  his  hero  is  Hitler. 

Senator  McGee.  I  can  answer  that,  Sen- 
ator, in  this  way.  That  if  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  we  had  to  back  the  wrong  side  in 
Greece  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  had  to 
back  the  monarchy  and  the  black  mar- 
keteers to  prevent  a  Communist  force  from 
the  north  from  taking  over.  Otherwise,  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Greece  would  never 
have  had  a  chanoe.  It  is  exactly  that  same 
Issue  that  is  at  stake  here  In  Vietnam.  You 
speak  of  having  a  plebiscite  there.  The 
French  left  no  legacy  in  South  Vietnam 
where  anybody  could  have  any  kind  of 
meaningful  measure.  Democracy  as  you 
know  it  is  a  long  way  off  In  Vietnam  and 
so  we  have  to  face  the  facts  of  life  and 
those  facts  are  that  we  are  in  the  real  test- 
ing period  In  the  Minh  era  here  that  we 
have  to  survive  and  only  through  the  sub- 
jection of  this  area  to  American  conunittal 
to  try  to  hold  the  line. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  A  brief  last  word,  Senator 
McGovern. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  want  to  repeat  again 
that  as  long  as  we  try  to  solve  the  political 
problems  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  American  soldiers 
and  American  military  equipment,  we  are 
headed  for  trouble. 
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Mr.  AcRONSKY.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  both 
for  being  with  us  this  week  on  "Capitol 
Cloakroom." 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL IN   THE   DISTRICT   OP  CO- 
LUMBIA     RENAMED      MELVIN      J. 
MAAS  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.      Mr.  President, 
on  yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  S.  788, 
a  bill  which  designates  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia     as     the     Melvin     J.     Maas 
Memorial    Hospital.    This    is    a    most 
worthy  piece  of  legislation  and  will  en- 
able the  example  of  the  courageous  and 
gallant  General  Maas  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  bill  and 
a  short  biography  of  General  Maas  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation  or  S.  788 

The  bill  (S.  788).  If  enacted,  would  desig- 
nate the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Melvin  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital. 


Biography  op  General  Maas 
General  Maas  was  reappointed  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  on  March  4,  1961. 
by  President  Kennedy.  He  had  previously 
served  as  Chairman  since  appointed  on  April 
13.  1954.  by  President  Elsenhower.  In  addi- 
tion he  served  as  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped  People-to- 
People  programs,  having  been  named  chair- 
man by  President  Elsenhower  on  May  29. 
1956. 

His  career  Included  16  years  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Minnesota;  service  In  the  U.S. 
Marines,  rising  from  a  private  In  marine  avia- 
tion In  1917  to  the  rank  of  major  general  In 
August  1952.  He  was  a  native  of  Duluth. 
Minn. 

CONGRESS 

General  Maas  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
from  Minnesota  In  1926.  at  the  age  of  27. 
He  served  from  1927  to  1933  and  from  1935 
to  1945.  In  1933  he  received  national  rec- 
ognition and  the  Carnegie  Sliver  Medal  for 
heroism  when  he  disarmed  a  man  In  the 
House  galleries  who  was  threatening  Mem- 
bers with  a  loaded  revolver.  During  his  ca- 
reer In  Congress,  he  specialized  In  legisla- 
tion promoting  aviation,  national  defense, 
and  measures  to  Improve  the  unemployment 
situation.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House.  General  Maas 
sponsored  several  International  conferences 
designed  to  bring  about  better  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  Prior  to  World  War  11  he 
sponsored  legislation  to  fortify  Guam  and 
was  joint  author  of  legislation  setting  up 
a  promotion  system  for  the  Navy.  He  also 
was  sponsoring  author  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Act  of  1938  which  governed  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  until  passage  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  He  was  also  the 
congressional  author  of  the  legislation  cre- 
ating  the   first   military  women's  reserve. 

MARINE  CORPS 

General  Maas  entered  the  Marine  Corps 
April  6,  1917.  He  served  with  Marine  avia- 
tion In  the  Azores  throughout  the  war.  In 
1926  he  accepted  a  Marine  Reserve  commis- 
sion prior  to  entering  Congress.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1941  he  returned  to  active  duty  and 


served  at  sea  on  the  staff  of  Adm.  William 
Halsey  and  In  1942  with  Adm.  Frank  J. 
Fletcher  In  the  Solomons  campaign.  He  also 
served  as  a  Marine  Corps  observer  with  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  In  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
Medal  for  service  with  the  Army  Air  Force 
at  the  Battle  of  Milne  Bay  In  1942.  He  also 
won  the  Legion  of  Merit  In  combat.  In  ad- 
dition he  was  awarded  12  other  ribbons.  In 
the  fall  of  1942  General  Maas  resumed  his 
duties  In  Congress  but  returned  to  active 
duty  In  January  1945.  In  May  of  that  year 
he  assumed  command  of  the  Awase  Air  Base. 
Okinawa,  where  he  received  the  Purple  Heart. 
He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  In  the 
Marine  Reserve.  June  1.  1950.  Blindness 
overtook  him  In  1951  and  on  August  1  of 
that  year  he  retired  and  was  advanced  to 
major  general  rank  for  having  been  specially 
commended  In  combat. 

PXTBLIC  LIFE 

For  his  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  he  was  known  as  "Mr. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve."  For  6  years  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association,  and  was 
a  past  commander  In  chief.  Military  Order  of 
the  World  War.  past  national  commander. 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (1955-56).  and 
past  national  president  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  ( 1960-61 ) . 

In  his  early  business  career  he  was  a  sales- 
man and  sales  manager.  Later,  he  managed 
a  manufacturing  firm  In  St.  Paul.  Minn.  In 
1925  he  organized  his  own  Insurance  firm. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  board  chairman  of 
the  Sperry  Corp.  from  1946  until  recalled  to 
active  duty  In  the  Korean  conflict.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  United  Services  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  of  Mutual  of  Omaha. 
presidknt's  committee 

On  June  4.  1954,  General  Maas  was  award- 
ed a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  College 
of  St.  Thomas.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  his  alma 
mater.  Subsequently,  he  was  honored  by 
Marquette  University.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America.  United  Cerebral  Palsy.  National  Re- 
habilitation Association,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Trl-Organlzation  Scien- 
tific and  Rehabilitation  Conference.  1961. 
and  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  cita- 
tion for  exceptional  service.  In  1958  General 
Maas  received  the  AMVETS  Sliver  Helmet 
Award  for  his  long  career  In  public  service. 

On  January  17,  1961.  General  Maas  received 
a  Presidential  citation  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  noting  his  major  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  presented  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  the 
following  statement  upon  being  notified  of 
General  Maas'  death,  April  13,  1964: 

"Not  Just  the  handicapped,  but  all  the 
land  grieves  the  passing  of  one  of  America's 
true  heroes.  MaJ.  Gen.  Mel  Maas. 

"Blinded  In  the  service  of  his  country  a 
decade  ago,  he  taught  himself  a  new  exist- 
ence without  sight,  traveled  the  world  over, 
and  Inspired  people  everywhere  about  the 
capacities  and  abilities  of  the  handicapped. 
Arthritis  crippled  his  limbs,  and  massive 
heart  attacks  limited  his  mobility;  yet  his 
spirit  was  whole;  his  spirit  was  never  dis- 
abled. 

"He  has  shown  us  how  to  live  In  the  face 
of  adversity.  His  courage  and  conviction 
have  enriched  us  all.  His  spirit  marches  in 
us  and  In  our  land." 

The  courageous  and  gallant  spirit  of  Gen. 
Melvin  J.  Maas  will  live  on  for  untold  future 
generations  through  the  designation  of  this 
hospital  In  his  memory. 


DEATH  OF  STUART  URBACH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  last  Saturday  of  Stuart 
Urbach,  a  senior  analyst  on  the  staff  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  All  of  us  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  knew  well 
the  brilliance  of  his  work  as  an  expert 
in  the  law  of  Federal-State-local  rela- 
tions. 

His  efforts  since  1961  produced  two 
very  important  Commission  reports. 
One,  on  the  apportionment  of  State  leg- 
islatures, has  been  cited  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  Federal  and  State 
courts.  His  study  of  "The  Problems  of 
Special  Districts  in  American  Govern- 
ment" is  a  landmark  in  its  field,  and  some 
of  the  recommendations  in  it  are  found 
in  E>ending  legislation. 

Further,  his  wise  advice  and  counsel 
was  very  highly  valued  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
He  assisted  in  framing  S.  561,  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously just  2  days  before  his  death. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  career  of  this 
young  man,  already  marked  by  such  a 
high  degree  of  accomplishment,  should 
be  cut  short.  All  of  us  who  work  in  the 
area  of  intergovernmental  relations  will 
miss  his  perceptive  analysis  of  the  Fed- 
eral system,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  feel  the  loss  of  this  dedicated 
servant. 


RATIFICATION      OF      THE      HAGUE 
PROTOCOL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  the  Senate  has  before  it  at  this 
time  two  proposals  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  every  American  who 
travels  abroad  by  airplane.  Pending  on 
the  executive  calendar  is  the  Hague 
protocol,  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Warsaw  Convention  on  international  air 
travel.  Pending  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  S.  2032,  a  bill  to  require  U.S. 
flag  international  air  carriers  to  take  out 
$50,000  in  accident  insurance  for  each 
passenger  who  flies  with  them.  To- 
gether these  items  make  up  a  package 
which  the  administration  is  seeking  as  a 
means  of  providing  more  adequate  pro- 
tection for  international  air  travelers 
than  they  now  receive  under  the  War- 
saw Convention. 

Over  2  million  Americans  travel  an- 
nually on  international  flights.  Assuring 
that  they  and  their  families  are  ade- 
quately protected  in  case  of  accident  is, 
consequently,  a  matter  of  widespread  im- 
portance, and  it  is  our  responsibility  in 
Congress  to  take  a  long  and  careful  look 
at  the  Hague  protocol  and  S.  2032  to  see 
if  these  proposals  will,  in  fact,  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  -- 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
tection now  afforded  international 
travelers  is  woefully  inadequate.  The 
question  is  what  to  do  about  it.  The 
governing  document  at  present  is  the 
Warsaw  Convention,  which  has  been  in 
operation  in  this  country  since  1934. 
Under  its  provisions  the  liability  of  inter- 


national airlines  to  passengers  for  loss  of 
life  or  injury  due  to  negligence  is  limited 
to  $8,300  for  each  person,  except  where 
willful  misconduct  is  established. 

When  Warsaw  was  adopted,  these 
limitations  made  sense.  Commercial  air 
passenger  transportation  was  in  its 
formative  stage  and  the  airlines  needed 
such  protection.  Without  it  one  crash 
could  have  sent  a  company  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Now,  however,  airlines  are  recording 
huge  annual  profits — both  Pan  American 
and  TWA  netted  over  $35  million  after 
taxes  last  year.  And  the  financial  loss 
to  a  family  in  losing  its  breadwinner  and 
the  burdens  involved  in  hospital  and 
medical  care  are  greater  today  than  ever 
before.  The  $8,300  limitation  in  War- 
saw Is  obviously  unrealistic  and  ex- 
tremely unfair. 

In  purported  recognition  of  these  facts 
the  Hague  protocol  was  adopted.  Hague 
doubles  the  limitation  on  liability  of  in- 
ternational air  carriers — to  the  still 
meager  sum  of  $16,600. 

Our  State  Department  recognizes  that 
Hague  is  inadequate  by  itself,  and  has 
proposed  a  complementary  program  of 
compulsory  insurance.  The  $50,000  in 
insurance  would  be  over  and  above  the 
$16,600  in  possible  liability  for  negli- 
gence, so  the  two  proposals  taken  to- 
gether would  increase  the  total  possible 
recovery  to  $66,600. 

In  my  judgment,  this  two-part  pro- 
gram is  insufficient.  First,  the  monetary 
limit  is  too  low.  We  all  know  of  case  af- 
ter case  in  which  the  victim  of  an  air 
crash  was  a  young  man  in  his  thirties 
who  left  a  wife  and  small  children.  The 
$66,600  doesn't  begin  to  approach  what 
his  earning  potential  was.  At  the  same 
time,  even  $66,600  is  a  windfall  to  some- 
one in  cases  v.^here  there  is  no  close  rela- 
tive. And  finally,  the  insurance  require- 
ment would  apply  only  to  U.S. -flag  car- 
riers. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  idea  of  compulsory 
insurance — indeed,  it  is  a  welcome  ex- 
periment, one  which  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  reform  in  our  tort  law  gen- 
erally. But  the  present  proposal  is  too 
inflexible  and  too  limited.  A  much  larg- 
er upper  limit  is  needed,  and  a  formula 
is  needed  to  base  the  measure  of  recovery 
at  least  partially  on  the  victim's  earn- 
ing potential  and  the  number  and  close- 
ness of  his  heirs.  Further,  the  require- 
ment should  apply  to  foreign  flag  carriers 
as  well.  So  structured,  the  insurance 
proposal  would  be  a  constructive  experi- 
ment. If  successful,  it  might  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas  and  ultimately  have 
a  most  useful  effect  in  relieving  over- 
burdened judicial  dockets  all  over  the 
country. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  insurance  pro- 
posal is  not  modified,  and  instead  comes 
before  the  Senate  as  it  is  now  drafted. 
Would  there  be  an  alternative  to  the 
package  of  Hague  and  S.  2032?  The  an- 
swer is  Yes,  and  the  State  Department 
has  supplied  it.  State  Department  Legal 
Adviser  Leonard  Meeker  made  amply 
clear  in  his  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  May  26  and 
in  a  supplemental  statement  on  June  14 
that  if  the  Senate  does  not  ratify  Hague, 


the  State  Department  will  seriously  con- 
sider recommending  the  denunication  of 
the  Warsaw  Convention.  His  words 
could  not  be  more  plain; 

We  do  not  think  a  sound  argument  can 
be  made  for  remaining  in  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention if  the  Senate  does  not  advise  and 
consent  to  the  Hague  Protocol. 

Denunciation  of  Warsaw  is  specif- 
ically provided  for  in  article  39  of  the 
Convention.  The  effect  of  such  action 
would  essentially  be  to  eliminate  the 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  recovery  of  dam- 
ages for  international  air  crashes,  so  that 
the  victim  of  an  accident  in  interna- 
tional transportation  can  get  the  same 
relief  as  the  victim  of  a  domestic 
accident. 

I  would  not  oppose  Hague  if  I  knew, 
when  voting  on  it,  that  we  had  already 
enacted  a  truly  adequate  compulsory  in- 
surance plan  as  a  supplement  to  it.  But 
if  Hague  comes  up  before  the  fate  of  S. 
2032  is  known,  I  shall  feel  constrained 
to  opFMjse  it.  As  a  practical  matter,  I 
doubt  that  there  is  sufficient  support  for 
even  the  modest  and  inadequate  compul- 
sory insurance  scheme  of  S.  2032.  There- 
fore, on  the  assumption  that  S.  2032  is 
either  going  to  be  reported  as  drafted  or 
not  reported  at  all,  I  shall  oppose  Hague 
unless  an  adequate  insurance  plan  has 
already  been  passed. 

The  situation  facing  us  is  dramatized 
by  a  resolution  which  Congressman  Les- 
ter Wolff  of  New  York  is  introducing 
in  the  House  today.  Congressman 
Wolff's  resolution — with  which  I  agree 
on  the  assumption  that  an  adequate  com- 
pulsory insurance  plan  will  not  be  forth- 
coming— calls  for  the  defeat  of  Hague 
in  the  Senate  and  the  denunciation  of 
Warsaw. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  early  consid- 
eration to  Mr.  Wolff's  resolution.  Its 
passage  would  let  the  Senate  know  the 
extent  of  the  discontent  with  the  com- 
bination of  the  Hague  Protocol  and  S. 
2032. 

What  we  should  all  be  seeking  is  fair 
protection  for  the  international  air 
traveler.  If  Hague  and  S.  2032  as  a  pack- 
age is  the  only  legislative  possibility, 
I  say  we  should  not  ratify  Hague.  De- 
nuiiciation  of  Warsaw  would  be  likely 
to  follow  a  refusal  to  ratify  Hague — and 
this  is  the  result  which  is  fairest  to  the 
traveler  in  the  absence  of  a  realistic 
compulsory  insurance  plan. 


THE    SIGNING   INTO    LAW    OF    THE 
SALINE  WATER  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  into  law  S.  24,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Saline  Water  Act  authorizing  re- 
search and  development  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

President  Johnson,  in  signing  this  act 
committed  himself  to  a  goal  which  I  am 
confident  if  achieved  will  bring  great  re- 
wards to  the  American  people  and  in- 
deed to  many  other  nations.  By  his  com- 
mitment he  has  thrown  out  a  challenge 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
which  must,  and  I  am  confident,  will  be 


met.  In  my  opinion,  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  the  American  people  will  be 
mobilized  in  this  important  effort  to  solve 
the  national  and,  indeed,  international 
problem  of  water  shortages. 

Indicative  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  water  problems,  there  will  be  held  in 
Washington  in  October  the  First  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Water  Desalina- 
tion. In  conjunction  with  this  the  First 
International  Water  Desalination  Expo- 
sition will  also  take  place. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  when  he  signed 
the  bill  yesterday  be  included  in  full 
along  with  a  press  release  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  announcing  the 
forthcoming  symposium  and  exposition 
on  water  desalination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  the  President  and  the  press  release 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Signing 
Ceremony  of  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act.  S.  24,  in  the  Rose  Garden,  The 
White  House 

Senator  Anderson,  Senator  Jackson,  Sen- 
ator Kuchel,  Congressman  Aspinall,  Con- 
gressman Saylor,  Governors  Hughes,  Scran- 
ton,  Terry,  and  Rockefeller,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Members  of  Congress,  my  friends,  I 
am  very  delighted  to  see  so  many  Members 
of  the  House  and  many  of  my  friends  In  the 
Senate  come  here  this  morning. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  cyni- 
cism among  members  of  the  executive 
branch  and,  I  guess,  sometimes  among  even 
members  of  the  press  about  the  productive- 
ness of  the  Congress.  I  will  measure  my 
words  when  I  say  that  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  Congress  has  sent  to  the  execu- 
tive department,  to  my  desk  for  signature, 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unprecedented 
procession  of  legislative  measures  which  can 
only  be  described  as  truly  historic  and  which 
I  think  Is  a  tribute  to  every  Member  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  of  both  parties. 

It  Is  my  own  studied  and  considered  Judg- 
ment, however,  that  this  bill  that  you  are 
witnessing  being  signed  this  morning  will 
be  the  most  historic  of  all  of  them;  not  for 
what  It  provides  but  rather  for  what  It  prom- 
ises, not  for  what  it  accomplishes  but  rather 
for  what  It  symbolizes. 

True,  this  is  a  research  and  development 
bill,  and  It  Is  only  that.  This  legislation  wUl 
not.  by  Itself,  build  a  single  desalting  plant  In 
this  country.  But  this  is  a  commitment, 
the  step  across  the  threshold  toward  the 
breakthrough  that  must  and  will  come.  In 
my  Judgment,  In  the  last  half  of  the  1960's. 

I  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  optimistic 
person  In  America  about  the  progress  we  can 
make  on  desalting  the  seas,  but  I  am,  and  I 
Intend  to  remain,  the  most  determined  man 
that  we  shall  make  the  great  breakthroughs 
before  the  calendar  turns  to  1970. 

I  believe  today  what  I  believed  In  1957 
about  space.  That  the  greatest  mistake  the 
political  system  of  a  nation  can  make  Is  to 
underestimate  the  pace  of  this  century's 
advance  of  human  knowledge  and  of  this 
century's  changing  capabilities. 

We  need  this  research.  We  need  this 
study.  We  need  the  experimentation  that 
this  bin  provides — but  we  need  to  do  more 
than  spend  all  our  time  just  learning. 

So  what  does  that  mean?  It  means  the 
time  has  come  to  set  our  sights,  to  pick  our 
targets,  and  to  act.  For  if  we  succeed,  our 
success  could  well  change  the  condition  of 
man  all  around  the  world. 
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We  ha.e  lingered  too  long  under  the  Im- 
pression that  desalting  sea  water  Is  a  far 
out  and  a  far  distant  goal.  Since  the  dawn 
of  time,  every  drop  of  water  that  man  has 
drunk  or  used  has  been  desalted  In  nature's 
own  still. 

Natures  system  has  been  erratic — and  we 
have  spent  and  we  are  spending  billions  to 
overcome  those  many  costly  and  many  cruel 
uncertainties. 

What  can  we  do?  What  must  we  do? 
Well,  now,  the  thing  we  can  do  is  to  free 
mankind  from  nature's  tyranny  by  setting 
out  to  produce  water  when  and  where  we 
need  It  at  a  price  that  we  can  afford. 

And  In  doing  that  we  are  going  to  need 
all  the  skill  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  mod- 
em science  and  modern  industry.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  never  been  so  ripe  to 
get  going  on  this  kind  of  a  job.  We  have 
new  resources  of  abundant  energy  that  can 
provide  the  power  that  this  will  require.  And 
what  was  Impossible  and  inconceivable  yes- 
terday is  very  near  to  reality  today.  And  I 
want  this  Nation  to  lead  the  effort  to  cloee 
this  gap — not  in  the  next  50  years  but  In 
the  next  5  years. 

I  would,  therefore,  lay  out  before  the  tal- 
ents of  our  Industry  and  science  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  our  leaders 
of  this  Nation,  these  challenges  this  morning 
and  these  goals : 

( 1 )  That  plans  be  developed  for  construct- 
ing by  1970  desalting  plants  that  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  1 -million -gallon- 
per-day  plants  that  we  have  and  the  100- 
mlUlon-gallon-per-day  plant  that  we  must 
have. 

That  is  first. 

<  2 )  We  aim  at  having  by  1968 — or  sooner — 
plants  from  1-  to  10-million-gallon  dally 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  cities.  And  I  would  add. 
hopefully,  such  smaller  plants  would  be  eco- 
nomical for  Individual  farm  use  In  desalting 
brackish  water  from  their  own  wells. 

(3)  That  we  realize  that  the  seas  are  not 
our  only  recourse  and  that  we  aim  to  make  It 
feasible  to  mine,  desalt  and  put  to  produc- 
tive use  the  brackish  groundwater  which 
underlies  more  than  2  million  square  miles 
of  the  United  States — all  the  way  from  the 
Appalachians  to  the  Rockies. 

(4)  That  as  rapidly  as  we  develop  eco- 
nomic desalting  plants,  we  be  prepared  to 
share  our  technology  with  other  countries 
with  desalting  answers  and  the  best  answer 
to  their  water  problems. 

Desalting  Is  not  a  dream.  Three  of  our 
cities,  ships  at  sea.  the  oil  fields  of  other 
lands  already  depend  upon  desalting  plants. 
We  have  only  to  learn  to  do  these  things  at 
a  price  that  we  can  afford — and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  learn  them  before  this 
decade  ends. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  bill  wlU 
help  us  to  learn — first  for  our  thirsty  cities 
and  Indtistrles,  and  then  some  day  for 
agriculture. 

A  mllleniimi  ago — In  what  Is  now  the  great 
State  of  Arizona — there  were  Indians  who 
built  extensive  water  works,  as  we  ovirselves 
build  them  now.  They  irrigated  the  lands 
that  are  now  desert.  But  when  the  drought 
came  and  their  works  were  of  no  value,  the 
Indians  disappeared,  remembered  in  history 
only  as  "The  People  Nobody  Knows." 

Well,  In  our  Nation,  water  has  long  been 
treated  by  many  as  the  concern  only  of  the 
farmer  and  the  rancher.  But  we  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  better.  In  our  complex  and 
concentrated  vu-ban  economy  and  society, 
water  today,  as  we  meet  here,  has  never  had 
more  meaning.  The  drought  experienced 
now  in  our  most  populous  region  reminds 
us  anew  that  we  cannot  and  must  not  rely 
alone  on  building  bigger  reservoirs,  longer 
pipelines,  or  grander  schemes  of  waterworks 
to  supply  this  essential  of  life. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  we  had 
a  drought  in  the  Southwest,  the  then  great 


President  Elsenhower  was  very  concerned 
about  It  and  he  flew  to  the  south  plains  of 
Texas,  and  Amarlllo,  and  Oklahoma  area,  and 
he  traveled  over  it  and  showed  his  concern, 
and  called  people  together  as  we  are  calling 
our  people  together.  There  weren't  many 
people  interested.  It  was  Just  the  cowman 
that  couldn't  get  water  for  his  stock.  But 
since,  there  Is  not  a  city  In  that  State  that 
hasn't  awakened  and  the  sleeping  giants  are 
on  the  move.  So  we  can.  and  we  must,  de- 
velop the  capacity  to  produce  water  and  to 
produce  it  when  and  to  produce  It  where  we 
need  It  at  a  price  we  can  afford. 

I  believe  we  will  succeed.  I  have  a  vision 
that  such  success  could  be  one  of  history's 
most  vital  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
peace  among  nations.  Our  water  policy  will 
greatly  Influence  our  foreign  policy. 

Many  share  the  credit  for  this  landmark 
legislation  that  Is  before  us — Senators  An- 
derson, Jackson,  and  Kuchel,  and  all  who 
have  served  with  distinction  on  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  Congressmen  As- 
piNAix,  Rogers,  Satlor,  Secretary  Udall, 
Chairman  Seaborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  my  own  Science  Adviser 
Dr.  Homlg. 

I  am  proud  now  to  sign  this  bill  into  law 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  new  era  of  national  effort  and  national 
achievement.  And  I  particularly  welcome 
the  distinguished  chief  executives  of  other 
States  who  are  here  to  help  us  start  on  this 
new  program  this  morning,  and  a  little  later 
in  the  morning  to  help  us  explore  ways  and 
means  for  facing  up  to  an  emergency  we 
have  now,  and  to  the  mayors  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  to  the  other  ofHcials  who  have 
come  here  to  meet  with  us,  I  say  thank  you, 
you  are  mighty  welcome. 

Program  Announced  for  First  Interna- 
tional Symposittm  on  Water  Desalina- 
tion 

Delegates  from  58  nations,  scientists  of 
world  renown,  and  representatives  of  leading 
industrial  concerns  from  many  countries  will 
hear  about  100  p>apers  at  the  First  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Water  Desalination, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
said  today  In  announcing  the  symposium 
program. 

The  symposium — sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  State — will  be  held  In  the 
Department  of  State  Building  from  October 
3  through  October  9.  All  meetings  will  be 
public.  In  conjunction  with  the  sjrmposliim, 
the  Fnrst  International  Water  Desalination 
Exposition  will  be  held  October  3-7  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel  In  Washington. 

In  announcing  the  symposliun,  a  major 
observance  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Year,  President  Johnson  said: 

"It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  exaggerate  the 
power  for  good,  the  palliative  effect  on  age- 
old  animosities  and  problems,  that  would 
result  from  providing  an  abundance  of  water 
in  lands  which  for  countless  generations  have 
only  known  shortage." 

Representatives  of  17  nations  will  deliver 
scientific  papers  on  basic  research,  engineer- 
ing development,  engineering  design  studies, 
conversion  plant  operations,  conversion  plant 
economics,  energy  soiirces,  and  economic  and 
optimum  design  of  systems.  The  17  nations 
are:  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Sprain, 
Israel,  Jaf>an,  U.S.S.R..  Germany,  India, 
Greece.  Switzerland,  Australia,  Canada,  Italy, 
South  Africa,  Kuwait,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France. 

Secretary  Udall  said  the  symposium  will 
bring  together  on  one  program  the  world's 
foremost  experts  in  the  water  desalting  field. 
He  said,  "This  exchange  will  be  Invaluable 
In  advancing  world  technology.  It  Is  a  giant 
step  forward  In  the  continuing  search  for 
economically  feasible  means  of  desalting  the 
waters  of  the  earth." 


Opening  ceremonies  for  the  sessions  will 
be  held  Monday,  October  4,  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
Department  of  State  Audltorlvun.  Registra- 
tion for  the  B3rmpo8lum  takes  place  Simday, 
October  3,  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  In  the 
Conference  Information  Center,  Department 
of  State. 

Information  concerning  the  symposium 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  Merrill  M.  Blevins, 
Secretary-General,  First  International  Sym- 
posium on  Water  Desalination,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Conferences,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Information  concerning  the  exposition  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  Jerome  H.  Brown, 
Exhibit  Manager,  International  Water  De- 
salination Exposition,  care  of  Atomic  Indus- 
trial Forum,  Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A  list  of  the  nations  accepting  Invitations 
to  attend  the  symposlimi  follow: 
nations     attending     first     international 

SYMPOSIUM  on  water  DESALINATION 

Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bul- 
garia, Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Ecua- 
dor, El  Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  India,  Iran.  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jor- 
dan, Kuwait.  Lebanon.  Libya,  Mala/gasy, 
Mauritania,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Niger, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Poland.  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  South  Africa,  Spain, 
Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syrian  Arab 
Republic,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, Tunisia,  Turkey,  U.SS.R.,  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, Vietnam. 
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DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  AUSLANDER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  22, 
1965,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected 
American  lyrical  poet,  Joseph  Auslander, 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  I  rise  to  com- 
ment briefly  because  his  passing  should 
not  go  unmarked  by  this  body. 

He  was  a  poet  who  believed  that  poetry 
should  not  be  isolated  from  everyday  life 
but  should  rather  be  a  product  of  it.  In 
his  own  words,  he  wanted  "to  reveal  poets 
as  human  beings  who  get  egg  on  their 
shirtfronts  and  worry  about  bills,  to 
rescue  them  from  the  dust  of  anthologies 
and  examination  papers." 

Joseph  Auslander  practiced  what  he 
preached,  seeking  to  include  an  ever- 
wider  scope  of  activity  in  his  lifetime  pur- 
suit of  poetic  excellence. 

Prom  1937  to  1943  he  served  as  Con- 
sultant in  English  Poetry  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  thus  including  public  service 
among  his  many  positions. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Auslander 
lent  his  considerable  energy  and  talent 
to  spurring  war  loan  drives,  and  he  was 
a  very  effective  salesman.  A  short  anec- 
dote is  illustrative.  A  prospective  pur- 
chaser once  asked  him  why  there  was  no 
poem  to  the  Free  French.  He  answered 
by  writing  an  appropriate  poem  on  the 
spot,  and  the  purchaser,  impressed,  re- 
sponded with  the  purchase  of  a  $5,000 
bond. 

Joseph  Auslander  was  a  valued  and 
longtime  friend  of  my  father's  and,  in 
turn,  a  friend  of  mine;  his  death  is  thus 
a  personal  loss  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  one  of  his 
poems  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  It  is 
indicative  of  his  far-sighted  view  that 
poetry  should  be  a  part  of  everyday  life 
and  its  inspiration  drawn,  in  part,  there- 
from. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

I  Am  Poetry 

I  am  Poetry. 
I  am  as  old  as  yesterday. 
I  am  as  young  as  tomorrow. 
I  am  the  servant  of  anguish. 
I  am  the  antidote  to  despair. 
I  am  the  grayness  of  grief. 
I  am  the  green  of  hope. 
I  am  the  vessel  of  courage. 
I  am  the  hunger  of  God. 

I  am  Poetry. 

I  comfort  the  sick. 

I  solace  the  dying. 

I  console  the  bereaved. 

I  carry  the  torch  of  truth. 

I  light  up  the  dark  places. 

Against  cruelty  and  corruption 

I  cry  out  with  a  terrible  voice; 

No  tyranny  can  survive  it. 


ELIMINATION  OF  POLLUTION  IN 
LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  articles  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  today  concerning  pollution  in  Lake 
Erie  and  Federal-State  efforts  to  elim- 
inate this  contamination  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Confer- 
ence for  Lake  Erie  has  recommended  a 
number  of  steps  that  must  be  taken  if 
the  dangerous  pollution  in  the  lake  is  to 
be  cleaned  up.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
New  York  State  has  joined  the  other 
States  at  the  conference  in  agreeing  to 
abide  by  the  conference  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Murray 
Stein  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
for  the  effective  way  in  which  he  is  con- 
ducting this  conference  and  commend 
these  two  articles  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
State  Will  Join  in  Erie  Cleanup — Program 

To  Halt  Pollution  Expected  To  Cost  Bil- 
lions 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Buffalo,  August  11. — New  York  will  join 
with  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  formulating  a  program  to  clean  up 
the  severe  pollution  of  Lake  Erie. 

Such  a  program  Is  expected  to  Involve  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  on  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  waste  treatment  facilities 
over  a  number  of  years.  But  It  Is  considered 
essential  to  halt  the  rapid  deterioration  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  major  water  resources. 

New  York's  concurrence  In  principle  with 
the  other  Erie  Basin  States  was  expressed 
today  by  Its  official  representative  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  a  Lake  Erie  pollution  abatement 
hearing  here  called  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  dele- 
gate was  Robert  D.  Hennlgan,  director  of  the 
State  health  department's  Bureau  of  Water 
Resource  Services. 

xtncertainty  developed 
Some  uncertainty  about  the  State's  atti- 
tude had  been  generated  by  its  contentions — 
set  forth  by  Governor  Rockefeller  yesterday — 
that  New  York's  discharges  into  the  lake  are 
largely  an  Intrastate  matter  and  that  they 
win  be  eliminated  by  the  State's  pending  $1.7 
billion  antipollution  program. 

The  hearing  Is  expected  to  get  down  to  the 
business  of  drafting  a  cleanup  program  to- 


morrow. Volumes  of  testimony  have  been 
taken  from  witnesses  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  here  and  at  sessions  in  Cleveland  last 
week. 

New  York's  allnement  with  the  other 
States  will  make  unnecessary  the  laborious 
amassing  by  Federal  experts  of  legal  proof 
that  the  State's  discharges  have  an  interstate 
effect. 

The  program  will  set  forth  waste  treat- 
ment standards  and  time  schedules  that  will 
be  binding  on  the  States  and  on  their  indi- 
vidual municipal  and  Industrial  pollution 
sources,  which  send  Into  the  240-mlle-long 
lake  contaminants  aggregating  at  least  a  ton 
a  minute.  Completion  of  the  needed  In- 
stallations by  1969  Is  being  discussed  tenta- 
tively. 

Asked  by  a  Federal  hearing  officer:  "Will 
New  York  abide  by  the  findings  of  the  con- 
ferees here,"  Mr.  Hennlgan  replied:  "Cer- 
tainly." 

It  will  be  up  to  the  individual  pollution 
sources  to  arrange  financing  of  the  facilities. 
In  the  case  of  municipalities,  a  Federal 
grant  program  provides  for  subsidies  cover- 
ing 30  percent  of  the  cost  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  up  to  $600,000,  in  selected 
instances. 

ACRIMONIOUS    DEBATE 

Mr.  Hennigan's  statement  came  in  the 
course  of  occasionally  caustic  and  acrimoni- 
ous daylong  argument  about  the  efficacy  of 
New  York's  pollution  abatement  efforts  to 
date. 

Murray  Stein,  hearing  chairman  and  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  enforcement  director, 
suggested  that  the  State  had  "spent  the  last 
15  years  classifying  streams  and  not  cleaning 
up  waste."  He  also  chlded  Mr.  Hennlgan 
about  the  Buffalo  River  being  virtually  an 
open  sewer,  and  said  that  pollution  observed 
Monday  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Canadian 
border,  left  him  "not  proud  that  I  am  an 
American." 

Stanley  P.  Splslak.  a  Buffalo  jewelry  mer- 
chant representing  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Council,  told  the  hearing  that  vio- 
lation of  Federal  and  State  pollution  laws 
was  so  flagrant  that  many  people  should  be 
"put  In  Jail,  as  the  law  provides."  He  men- 
tioned the  plant  managers  of  two  large  in- 
dustrial corporations  with  facilities  on  the 
Buffalo  River,  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
and  the  Republic  Steel  Corp.  He  said  the 
council  "represents  approximately  500,000 
organized  sportsmer  and  conservationists" 
outraged  at  water  pollution. 

"New  York  brought  Into  being  the  biggest 
fraud  since  Barnum  brought  out  the  Cardiff 
Giant — namely  the  so-called  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,"  he  asserted.  "During  the  15 
years  of  Its  existence,  it  has  become  a  shield 
and  a  protection  for  the  major  polluters. 

"Although  hundreds  of  violations  are  oc- 
curring dally  throughout  the  62  counties  of 
this  State,  there  have  been  only  80  cases 
which  have  even  been  prosecuted  in  those 
15  years." 

LEGAL  actions  CITED 

Mr.  Hennigan's  formal  report  said: 

"To  date,  102  violators  have  been  Involved 
in  legal  action,  representing  some  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  polluters  Identified." 

Debate  swirled  also  about  a  State  law — 
deplored  yesterday  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  In  an  appearance  at  the  hearing — 
that  had  been  construed  as  requiring  State 
officials  to  withhold  pollution  discharge  re- 
ports of  industrial  concerns. 

Mr.  Hennlgan  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  restriction.  When  the  law — a  1964  en- 
actment dealing  with  corporate  secrets — was 
specified,  he  said  the  State  Attorney  General 
has  held  that  it  did  not  restrict  pollution 
data. 

After  Mr.  Stein  said  the  law  had  been  In- 
voked at  a  Federal-State  water  conference  In 
Metuchen,  N.J.  last  December,  Jerome  Wllk- 
enfeld,  representing  the  Associated  Industries 


of  New  York  State,  said  the  organization's 
members  planned  to  follow  aJi  open-informa- 
tion policy.  Federal  officials  consider  this 
ImpKjrtant  in  pollution  abatement,  since  it 
obviates  long  and  costly  procurement  of  data 
by  scientific  detection. 

Sewage  Found  at  Niagara  Falls  Is  Marring 
Its  Fabled  Beauties 

Buffalo,  August  11. — Water  pollution,  a 
bugbear  to  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Is  Impairing  even  the  fabled  beauties  of  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

Municipal  sewage  and  Industrial  waste  are 
causing  unsightly  messes  and  noxious  odors 
at  the  traditional  mecca  of  honeymooners 
on  the  International  border. 

A  Federal  Inspection  tour  Monday  disclosed 
streams  of  waste  pouring  over  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  the  falls  and  gushing  from  a  large 
sewer  main  below  the  falls  near  Rainbow 
Bridge. 

Arthur  B.  Williams,  general  manager  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier  State  Park,  the  public 
agency  on  the  U.S.  side,  confirmed  that  the 
pollution  had  been  a  growing  problem  for 
several  years. 

He  identified  the  sources  as  municipal 
sewage  from  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
waste  pulp  and  chemicals  from  a  plant  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.  there.  He 
said  an  extended  series  of  complaints  through 
various  official  channels  had  been  fruitless. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Is  starting 
an  interstate  pollution  abatement  proceed- 
ing Involving  Lake  Erie,  and  has  studied  the 
Niagara  River,  which  runs  over  the  falls,  in 
its  role  as  the  lake's  main  outlet. 

While  pollution  originating  on  the  river 
itself  might  be  classified  as  intrastate,  the 
inspection  left  no  doubt  that  It  was  also 
international.  The  turbid  eddies  at  the  base 
of  the  falls  churn  the  pollution  from  a  sewer 
main  across  the  river  and  upstream. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  the  boat  landing 
where  the  two  famous  "Maid  of  the  Mist" 
sightseeing  boats  put  in.  Is  surrounded  with 
an  extensive  accumulation  of  the  brown 
foam,  dotted  with  lumps  of  solids,  that  is 
characteristic  of  paper-mill  effluent. 

In  the  water  going  over  the  falls  there 
can  be  observed  gray-green  streams  contrast- 
ing with  the  river's  normal  color.  Murray 
Stein,  Federal  water  pollution  enforcement 
director,  said  the  discolored  matter  looked 
like  waste  fiuids. 

The  effluent  from  the  sewer  main  gives  off 
a  rotten -egg  smell  that  drifts  upstream  to 
the  U.S.  "Maid  of  the  Mist"  pier.  Waste  pulp 
or  other  solids  apparently  are  carried  up- 
stream several  hundred  yards  also,  because 
at  the  foot  of  Horseshoe  Falls  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  Mr.  Williams  said,  "the  odor  is 
sometimes  more  than  you  can  stand." 


THE     INTERNATIONAL     HOUSE     OF 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  public 
spirited  Rhode  Island  couple,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morton  I.  Blender,  have  been  work- 
ing long  and  hard  to  further  the  cause 
of  international  friendship  and  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  they  have  made 
notable  progress  in  their  chosen  field. 
Their  efforts  deserve  recognition. 

I  spoke  last  year  in  this  body  of  their 
founding  of  International  House  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  nonprofit  organization 
whose  objective  is  promoting  friendship 
and  understanding  between  the  more 
than  300  students  from  more  than  30 
nations  studying  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  communities  of  Rhode  Island  at 
large.  Since  then,  they  have  realized 
their  immediate  objective  of  obtaining  a 
home,  a  community  center,  where  these 
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students  from  abroad  can  informally 
meet  Americans  and  each  other. 

Since  the  fall  of  1964,  when  this  home 
away  from  home  was  opened,  it  has 
steadily  grown  as  a  meaningful  cultural 
and  intellectual  contact  point  between 
foreign  students,  American  students,  and 
the  community. 

I  spoke  in  June  of  this  year  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  International  House 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  which  time  I  said: 

I  have  seen  the  heartwarming  letters  which 
have  come  back  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
testifying  to  the  fact  that  foreign  students 
h?.ve  gone  b.ick  to  their  homelands  carrying 
from  Rhode  Island  a  special  message  about 
the  purpose  and  character  of  American  life. 

This  appreciation  of  foreign  students 
for  their  years  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
United  States  has  manifested  itself  in  a 
most  unusual  turnabout:  these  students 
have  worked  together  to  raise  a  scholar- 
ship fund  available  to  Rhode  Island  high 
school  graduates  for  any  further  educa- 
tion, including  vocational  or  technical 
training  as  well  as  college. 

The  students  were  supported  in  their 
efforts  by  the  joint  planning  and  assist- 
ance of  International  House  of  Rhode 
Island  and  by  the  Citizen's  Scholarship 
Foundation  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Citi- 
zen's Scholarship  Foundation,  under  its 
able  and  energetic  executive  director, 
Daniel  A.  Walker,  Jr..  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  seeks  contributions 
from  the  general  public  to  support  a 
scholarship  program  for  needy  students. 

This  turnabout,  this  scholarship  fund 
supported  by  foreign  students  for  the 
benefit  of  American  students,  is  truly  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  and  we  should 
be  proud  of  the  Rhode  Islanders  involved 
who  drew  such  a  warm  response  from 
the  students  whose  home  away  from 
home  was  the  International  House  of 
Rhode  Island. 

I  have  prepared  an  exhibit  of  ma- 
terials, including  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Blender,  an  article  from  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  which 
sets  out  more  fully  the  achievements  of 
these  farsishted  Americans,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  appended 
to  mv  remarks  at  their  conclusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
from  Mrs.  Blender  to  me  makes  a  very 
interesting  observation.  The  students 
who  have  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
tries are  well  equipped,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  carry  the  special  message 
of  the  purpose  and  character  of  Ameri- 
can life.  But  they  no  longer  have  any 
direct  contact  with  the  United  States, 
and  must  depend,  as  a  rule,  upon  the 
news  media  of  their  own  countries  for 
their  information. 

Mrs.  Blender  has  been  actively  seek- 
ing to  remedy  this  lack  of  information 
from  the  United  States  by  producing  a 
newsletter  to  be  sent  to  former  students — 
the  alumni  of  International  House — and 
has  been  seeking  the  funds  to  support 
this  project.  I  am  sure  that  we  here  wish 
her  all  possible  success  in  the  venture. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  further  effort  to 
keep  up  contact  with  these  students,  once 


they  have  returned  to  their  homelands, 
would  be  a  very  good  investment  for  our 
Government.  The  magazine  Amerika  is 
produced  monthly  by  the  USIA  in  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  and  distributed  in  those 
countries.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  USIA 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  print- 
ing an  English  language  edition  to  be 
sent,  perhaps  on  a  subscription  basis,  to 
these  students.  Very  often  they  are  the 
intellectual  elite  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  return,  and  we  would  do  very  well 
to  keep  them  as  friends  of  the  United 
States. 

In  sum,  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  hail  the  Blenders,  and 
others  in  Rhode  Island  as  well,  who  have 
made  such  a  large  contribution  to  inter- 
national understanding,  because  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  declared  1965  as  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year.  I  am  proud 
and  gratified  that  the  people  of  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  common  interests  and  shared 
beliefs  which  are  the  bases  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

ExHisrr  1 

intebnationai.  house  of 

Rhode  Island,  Inc.. 
Providence,  R.I.,  April  30.  1965. 
Hon.  Claiborne   Pell. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  In  these  trying  and 
perilous  times  the  U.S.  image  and  efforts  to- 
ward a  better  world  are  seriously  and  some- 
times violently  challenged,  more  often  than 
not.  through  misunderstanding  and  ignorance 
of  our  jxdltioal  and  economic  position.  In 
Rhode  Island,  as  in  many  States,  hundreds  of 
International  students  are  exposed  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  foreign 
■iludent  returns  to  his  native  land  with  a 
new  understanding  and  appreciation  of  life 
and  people  in  the  United  States.  Very  often, 
the  student  who  spends  from  1  to  4  years  in 
the  United  States  is  a  member  of  a  family 
which  occupies  a  position  of  political  and  or 
economic  influence  and  the  very  reason  he  is 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  advanced  learn- 
ing is  to  prepare  him  for  a  position  of  in- 
fluence In  his  own  country. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  these  students 
return  to  their  own  countries  and  their  stay 
at  an  American  university  soon  becomes  a 
dim  memory  to  those  who  should  make  every 
effort  to  correspond  with  him  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  him  in  touch  with  hundreds 
of  other  students  in  many  other  lands. 
Every  one  of  these  students  can  become  a 
superb  ambassador  of  good  will  for  America, 
especially  in  critical  areas  of  the  world 

Permit  me  to  quote  verbatim  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  former  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  a  native  of  Iran 
and  now  a  resident  of  Pakistan : 

"This  area  is  also  explosive  Just  like  the 
Middle  East  is.  so  one  ran  hardly  be  sure  of 
his  futxue  program.  We  hear  the  news  of 
disturbances  in  Iran  and  wonder  what  will 
happen  next.  What  Is  now  going  on  In  this 
country  and  its  political  situation  particu- 
larly the  strong  ties  with  Red  China  frightens 
me.  We  do  our  best  to  create  the  real  Image 
of  the  American  life  here  but  unfortunately 
the  people's  mind  is  infested  with  prejudices 
and  false  impressions.  I  wish  America  could 
absorb  more  foreign  students  because  every 
one  of  them  upon  their  return  could  act  as 
good  will  ambassadors.  Our  sympathetic  feel- 
ing toward  Americans,  however,  is  not  mak- 
ing us  popular  among  our  relatives  and  the 
people  around  here;  but  one  has  to  stand  on 
his  principles  and  convictions  regardless  of 
what  others  think.  Among  my  wife's  family 
only  two  are  American-educated.     You  will 


be  surprised   to  see   how   these  two  defend 
Americans  in  every  issue." 

Similar  letters  and  expressions  have  been 
received  from  other  students  who  have  re- 
turned home.  The  individual  efforts  of  those 
who  support  and  administer  foreign  student 
centers  such  as  International  House  of  Rhode 
Island  cannot  marshal  the  latent  possibil- 
ities Inherent  in  this  situation  which  is  so 
full  of  superb  opportunity  to  implement  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  complement 
the  efforts  of  our  governmental  agencies  at 
practically  no  cost  whatever  except  for  the 
outlay  of  a  meaningful  program  to  correlate 
the  effort  of  willing  Americans.  A  worldwide 
network  of  communication  among  the  thou- 
sands of  foreign  students  who  have  studied 
here  would  reap  a  harvest  of  understanding 
and  good  wUl  among  people  of  dozens  of 
nationalities. 

Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Rose  L.  BLENDEa. 
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A  Good  Turn   E>eserves — 
(By  Joseph  Foote) 

In  an  unprecedented  reversal  of  roles,  for- 
eign students  studying  In  Rhode  Island  are 
raising  scholarship  money  for  American  high 
school  graduates. 

They  are  hoping  it  will  counter  the  impres- 
sion that  the  "ugly  American"  Is  a  worldwide 
Image  and  that  beslged  American  embassies 
and  burned  American  Information  centers 
are  typical  results  of  foreign  attitudes. 

The  move,  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  foreign  student  community  here,  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

A  pretty  Italian  girl,  assisted  by  two  young 
men  from  Lebanon  and  India,  will  direct  ef- 
forts of  about  300  foreign  students  to  raise 
the  money. 

Among  fundraising  plans  is  a  benefit  show 
later  this  month  featuring  such  diverse  en- 
tertainment as  authentic  African,  Arabian, 
and  Indian  dances  and  a  Judo  exhibition  by 
Chinese  students,  one  of  whom  holds  the 
coveted  black  belt. 

While  no  goal  has  been  set,  the  students 
hope  to  raise  several  hundred  dollars  which 
will  be  available  to  Rhode  Island  high  school 
graduates  for  any  further  education,  includ- 
ing vocational  and  technical  training  as  well 
as  college. 

Plans  for  the  move  were  announced  jointly 
today  by  International  House  of  Rhode 
Island,  Inc.,  a  United  Fund  Agency,  and  the 
Citizens'  Scholarship  Foundation  of  Rhode 
Island,  Inc. 

Miss  Alfredlna  Coccoll  of  Italy,  who  is  tak- 
ing extension  courses  at  both  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
is  coordinating  the  students'  efforts.  Work- 
ing with  her  are  Joseph  Abl  Hashlm  of  Leb- 
anon, a  graduate  student  at  URI,  and  I>a- 
haram  Ablachi  of  India,  a  graduate  student 
and  teaching  assistant  at  URI. 

Mr.  Ablachi  Is  chairman  of  the  student 
council  at  the  International  House  and  was 
the  first  person  publicly  to  suggest  establish- 
ing the  Hou'e,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of 
the  Journal-Bulletin  2  years  ago. 

Miss  Coccoll  hopes  that  the  scholarship 
drive  will  stimulate  interest  in  foreign  stu- 
dents as  well  as  express  appreciation  for 
what  Rhode  Islanders  are  doing  for  the  visit- 
ing scholars. 

"It  will  show  Americans  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  our  best,"  she  says. 

"Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Idea?"  she  added  with  a  rich 
laugh. 

"Part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  second 
annual  international  show  will  be  donated 
to  the  scholarship  pool,"  Miss  Coccoll  said. 
Last  year  the  show  drew  a  near-capacity 
audience  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  auditorium. 

The  show,  featuring  native  songs  and 
dances   by   foreign   and   American   students 


from  the  International  House,  will  be  pre- 
sented on  March  27  at  the  RISD  auditorliun 
at  8:15  pjn. 

Mort  Blender,  television  newscaster  on  a 
Providence  station,  will  be  master  of  cere- 
monies. He  also  Is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national House  board  of  directors. 

The  only  professional  talent  In  the  show 
will  be  that  of  Myles  and  Hercle  Marsden 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Ballet,  who  vsrlll 
present  a  group  of  European  dances.  They 
are  making  a  benefit  appearance. 

The  idea  of  foreign  students  donating 
scholarship  money  for  Americans  was  the 
brainchild  of  Daniel  A.  Walker,  executive 
director  of  the  Citizens'  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation In  this  State  and  until  recently  a 
Journal-Bulletin  reporter. 

He  spoke  with  Hatem  Hussaini.  of  Jordon. 
who  is  executive  director  of  the  International 
House,  and  with  Mrs.  Rose  Blender,  a  board 
member  of  the  house,  and  they  quickly 
endorsed  It. 

The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  will  be 
choeen  by  the  trustees  and  advisory  board 
members  of  the  scholarship  foundation, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  International 
House  representatives. 

"It  will  be  known  as  the  International 
House  scholarship,"  Mr.  Walker  says,  "and 
the  choice  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  as 
much  Eis  possible  to  'match  the  Interests  of 
the  International  House'." 

Governor  Chafee  expressed  pleasure  when 
informed  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Walker's  organization  is  the  Rhode 
Island  chapter  of  a  nationwide  group  that 
raises  scholarship  funds  for  a  broad  cross 
section  of  post-high  school  students.  Grad- 
uates of  any  private,  public,  or  parochial 
school  are  eligible,  and  scholarships  are 
awarded  for  college,  nursing,  commercial, 
technical,  and  advanced  vocational  training. 


Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations 

Senate  Resolution  359  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  gratefully  acknowledg- 
ing the  efforts  of  foreign  students  living  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  raise  schol- 
arship funds  in  order  that  a  deserving 
Rhode  Island  high  school  graduate  can 
continue  his  education 

Whereas  students  from  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  annually  come  to 
Rhode  Island  in  order  to  further  their  edu- 
cation at  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  this  State;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  students  benefit 
from  U.S.  Government  grants  and  other  tjrpes 
of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  more  than  300  of  these  students 
from  more  than  30  nations  are  presently 
studying  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  and 

Whereas  these  students,  in  an  expression 
of  warmth  and  appreciation  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  this  State  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  raising  scholarship  funds  to  assist 
a  deserving  Rhode  Island  high  school  gradu- 
ate In  order  that  he  may  further  his  educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  these  students,  by  showing  their 
gratitude  are  hopeful  that  their  efforts  will 
help  create  an  accurate  Impression  through- 
out the  world  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
and 

Whereas  In  undertaking  this  program,  to- 
gether with  the  Citizens'  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation of  Rhode  Island,  Inc.  and  the  Inter- 
national House  of  Rhode  Island,  Inc.,  a 
United  Fund  Agency,  they  have  demon- 
strated their  gratitude,  their  warmth  and 
their  good  will  toward  their  hosts  In  Rhode 
Island  and  are  deserving  of  the  appreciation 
and  praise  of  every  Rhode  Islander:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 


Plantations  does  hereby  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  and  warmth  the  efforts  of  these 
foreign  students  to  raise  scholarship  funds: 
and  be  It  f  iirther 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  does 
likewise  acknowledge  the  assistance  given  to 
these  foreign  students  and  the  outstanding 
job  being  done  by  the  International  House  of 
Rhode  Island,  Inc.,  and  by  the  Citizens' 
Scholarship  Foundation  of  Rhode  Island, 
Inc.;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  International 
House  of  Rhode  Island,  Inc.,  to  Daniel  A. 
Walker,  executive  secretary  of  the  Citizens' 
Scholarship  Foundation  of  Rhode  Island, 
Inc.,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  Department  of 
St.ite  has  responsibility  for  promoting  and 
arranging  the  foreign  student  program  in 
this  country,  and  to  the  Rhode  Island  con- 
gressional delegation. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  NEEDED  NOW  IF 
COLD  WAR  VETERANS  ARE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  cold  war  veterans 
as  well  as  many  servicemen  are  watch- 
ing the  progress  on  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
I  receive  many  letters  every  day  that 
describe  the  financial  situation  of  a  vet- 
eran and  most  of  them  write  that  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  will  allow  them  to  go 
to  college  and  just  get  by. 

This  is  no  large  bonus  bill,  but  it  is  just 
enough  money  to  give  assistance  to  the 
veterans,  many  with  families,  so  that 
they  can  receive  the  education  they  de- 
serve providing  they  still  struggle  finan- 
cially. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Wommack,  Jr.,  of  Naples,  Tex.,  the 
wife  of  a  cold  war  veteran,  which  de- 
scrit>ed  their  economic  plight  and  con- 
cludes that  with  just  a  little  bit  of  help 
from  this  bill,  added  to  their  own  labors, 
her  husband  would  be  able  to  return  to 
college.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter,  which  represents  many  thou- 
sands of  veterans  in  the  same  situation, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Naples,  Tex.,  July  20,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  the 
educational  bill  for  the  cold  war  veterans 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Along  with  so  many  persons,  my  husband 
and  I  are  depending  on  the  bill  being  passed 
so  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  finish  his 
college  education.  He  availed  himself  of  all 
opportunities  while  in  the  Air  Force  by  tak- 
ing as  many  college  courses  as  possible  with- 
out hindering  his  Job.  If  I  get  a  Job  and  he 
gets  a  part-time  Job,  the  aid  from  the  bill  will 
be  Just  what  will  help  us  as  he  wants  des- 
perately to  finish  his  college  education.  A 
person  can  hardly  get  by  without  one  and  we 
don't  want  to  Just  barely  "get  by."  We  have 
a  son  to  raise  and  naturally  want  to  provide 
him  with  the  opportunities  of  a  full  life. 

There  are  so  many  people  whose  hopes  are 
hanging  on  the  outcome  of  the  educational 
bill.  I  hope  there  is  something  further  you 
can  do  to  assure  us  the  opportunity  of  bet- 
tering ourselves.  This  bill  could  well  be  the 
last  chance  so  many  will  have  to  finish  col- 
lege. 

We'll  appreciate  your  help  more  than  words 
could   ever  tell.     Thank  you  so  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Wommack,  Jr. 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  (WESTING- 
HOUSE)  ASSISTS  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY. 
MD.,  IN  UNIQUE  FASHION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
imique  experiment  has  taken  place  in 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  Under  a  new- 
charter  law,  the  county  for  the  first  time 
installed  a  completely  local  form'  of  gov- 
ernment on  February  1,  1965,  and  re- 
ceived personnel  assistance  from  one  of 
the  county's  largest  industries. 

The  charter  provided  certain  qualifi- 
cations for  the  nonelected  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  county.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  requirements  for  one 
position  was  that  the  position  be  filled 
by  an  individual  holding  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration.  Due 
to  the  short  interval  between  the  time 
the  new  charter  government  was  to  be 
installed,  there  was  not  sufficient  time 
to  canvass,  interview,  and  select  person- 
nel for  the  positions  required  to  run  the 
county  government.  In  addition,  the 
elected  county  government  under  the 
prior  county  commissioner  system,  to- 
gether with  some  of  their  administra- 
tive appointees  ceased  to  work  for  the 
county  government  on  February  1,  1965. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Solomon,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Defense 
and  Space  Center  was  approached  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Alton,  the  newly  elected 
county  executive,  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  Westinghouse  lending  per- 
sonnel for  certain  key  positions  to  the 
county  for  a  short  interval  in  order  that 
sufficient  time  be  available  to  permit 
the  proper  selection  of  permanent  key 
personnel.  Since  the  key  positions  were 
to  be  filled  on  a  temporary  basis,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  individuals 
acting  on  their  own  to  take  such  tem- 
porary positions  without  undue  finan- 
cial hardships.  Mr.  Alton  felt  that 
Westinghouse  would  be  doing  the  county 
a  great  service  if  such  arrangements 
could  be  worked  out.  Westinghouse 
agreed  to  loan  the  county  three  individ- 
uals to  fill  key  positions  for  a  period  of 
60  days  commencing  February  8,  1965, 
and  this  period  was  later  extended  to 
May  8,  1965.  Westinghouse  continued 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  individuals 
loaned  to  the  county.  The  salaries  were 
paid  by  Westinghouse  out  of  profits,  and 
were  not  recovered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  an  item  of  cost  or  expense  in  con- 
nection with  Westinghouse  contracts 
with  the  U.S.  Government. 

During  this  period  of  time,  Mr.  R.  W. 
McClelland  served  as  director  of  admin- 
istration; Mr.  J.  F.  Doyle  as  central  serv- 
ice officer;  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Dwight  as  di- 
rector of  public  works  department. 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  Dwight  have  returned 
to  their  permanent  jobs  at  Westinghouse 
as  scheduled.  Mr.  McClelland  believing 
that  he  would  like  to  make  a  career  of 
government  work  has  terminated  his 
service  with  Westinghouse  and  has  been 
employed  by  Anne  Arundel  County  on  a 
permanent  basis,  effective  May  1,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  the  Westinghouse  De- 
fense and  Space  Center  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  Anne  Arundel  County.  West- 
inghouse officials  and  in  particular,  let 
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,,  ^  ♦v,^  r.,.^^iAc.ryt     rkPPORTTTNmES  IN  FOREIGN  MAR-     fields  such  as  shrimp  fishing,  textiles. 

S^^D^r;„S^n."s?SS«"a'        ^-^™-*--^--     '"'?'ru^n^^r3"'<.„«ntt.attHe 

ernment.    They  felt  they  would  be  ful-        30  PERCENT  fierce    be    printed    foUowlng    my    re- 

filling a   civic  d"ty,^^J°^^,X!S^%o        Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  on     marks. 

citizens  by  loaning  these  individuals  to     ^^^^  j.g^.gj^,.  occasion  of  doubling  the  mem-        The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
the  county  government  during  tms  cm-  j^.     -^  ^^^  National  Export  Expan-     out  objection  it  is  so  ordered, 

ical  formation  period.    Let  me  add  that  council,  and  the   appointment  of         (See  exhibits  1.2.  and  3.) 

the   Westmghouse   Defense   a^a  fpace     ^^^^^^  secretary  Luther  Hodges  as  its        Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  it 
Center  does  not  have  a  supplier  or  cus-     .  chairman.  President  Johnson     appears  from  this  material,  that  develop- 

tomer  relationship  with  Anne  Arundei     ^.^^^^^.j^g^j .  ing  countries  may  be  found  receptive  and 

County,  other  than  the  normal  relation-  engaged  in     sympathetic  to  American  small  business 

ship   of  P^r^h^^^S^r oTalfother  cor!     a  S^s!  coTprehfnsrve7rog?aTto%fixS  enterprises.    It  is  also  well   for  us  in 

taxes  on  the  same  basis  oi  an  oiner  cor  ^^^  dencit.  our  futvire  baiance-of-payments  this  coimtry  to  do  everything  possible 
porations  and  individuals.  position  win  be  determined  primarily  by  Just     ^q  encourage  and  assist  small  businesses 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-     ^^^  thing:  The  ability  of  American  business     ^.^  ^^^^j.  ^^ese  markets, 
sent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record     to  compete  successfully  and  adequately  in         j^^.     president,     the     Senate     Small 
an  editorial  from  the  February  4  edition     all  maricets  of  the  world.  Business  Committee  is  continuing  in  its 

of  the  Maryland  Gazette  praising  the  ^^  August  2.  the  Department  of  Com-  efforts  to  assist  American  small  busi- 
Westinghouse  efforts  in  Anne  Arundel  ^^^^.^^  publication  International  Com-  nesses  in  this  regard.  Since  about  90 
County,  and  let  me  add  my  praise  to  the  ^^^.^  carried  articles  on  several  types  percent  of  all  businesses  in  this  country 
efforts  of  a  local  business  interested  in  ^^  ^^^^^  opportunities  for  making  small  are  small,  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
seeing  that  the  best  government  is  avail-  businessmen  more  competitive  abroad,  our  national  export  effort  would  seem  to 
able  to  the  citizens  it  serves.  ^^^^j    ^^i^^    benefiting    both    our    small     lie  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial     ijusj^ess  community  and  the  Nation.  Our  committee  is  currently  consider- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^^  ^^^^  article  describes  a  joint  ven-  ing  ways  and  means  of  reducing  barriers 
as  follows:  ture  in  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  between  three     and  increasing  expansion  of  the  export 

Westinchouse  Deserves  pkaise  for  Aiding     ^^^erican   small   businessmen   and   one     of    U.S.    beef    and    beef    products.     It 
GOVERNMENT  small    Tunlslan    firm.     The    American     has  been  previously  noted  that,  following 

County  Executive  Joseph  w.  Alton.  Jr..  companies  are  in  unrelated  fields.  One  our  hearings  on  February  24  and  25, 1965. 
has  made  a  brilliant  first  move  by  obtain-  manufactures  copper  and  brass  acces-  ocean  freight  rates  on  these  commodities 
ing  agreement  from  Westinghouse  to  per^it  ..      second,  stainless  steel  equip-     were  reduced  20  to  25  percent.    Subse- 

three  of  it^  top  '^^^'l^^^J^  ,1'^^'^^^,  ment  for  hospS:  and  the  third,  drill  quently.  I  reported  that  beef  and  live 
Anne  Arundel  «^.""*y  ^^^^f ^^^^^  ^f^ ^1^^^^^  Sts  for  oil  machinery.  They  decided  to  cattle  exports  for  1965  were  strongly 
S;raSr1oS.Tgov  r^SienrtrL  ?on?orcesTn   sun 'another  field-the     above  1964  levels,  and  these  trends  have 

manager  rorm  01  g  manufacture  of  metal  office  equipment.        continued  through  the  first  4  months  of 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  certainly         Members  of  Congress  can  take  pride  in     the  year, 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  countlans  for  ^^^^  financing  for  this  venture         At  this  time  I  would  like  to  report  a 

Its  generosity  In  granting  leaves  of  absence  available    by    wav    of    a    so-called     further    development.       The    American 

to  the  trio  of  top-flight  company  executives,     .^i^  ^J       .  -^  j  ^j   Tunisian   cur-     Flag  Airlines,  in  the  recent  meeting  of 

The  three  men.  named  by  Westinghouse  f^^^^yguch  Voans  result  from  1957  and  the  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
Assistant  General  ^^^^^f\^'''^,,l^,TSj'  1961  amendment  S  he  Agricultural  elation  in  Venice  proposed  a  parallel  cut 
ScSiei?and""joC%  ^  le  ud^'Sbm  I  Trade  SeveTpment  and  Assistance  Act  in  air  freight  rates,  approximating  25  to 
McClelland.  F.       .  better  known  as  Public  Law  480.     30  percent,  on  all  beef  and  beef  Products. 

McClelland  was  sworn  in  today  as  director  ^^  ^^^^^^  io4(e)  of  this  act.  up  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  all  mem- 
of  administration-second  highest  county  ^'  ^|  percent  of  the  local  currency  pro-  bers  of  lATA  and  will  go  into  effect  on 
job.   Tuesday.  Doyle  win  take  office  as  county        ^       f   agricultural   commodity   sales    September  1. 

director  of  central  services,  and  Dwight  will     ceeas    01    dg  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^_  ^^  ^  ^^^^^    ^.^  freight  rates  from  the 

be  sworn  In  as  public  works  director.  ^il   to   orivate    commercial   enterprise.    United  States  on  all  beef  shipments  will 

Alton,  naturally  elated  over  the  westing-  ^"f^i^Pi'^'^^/^g^i^  branches  subsidi-  drop  to  between  17  and  19  cents  per 
rrhe^rntr-^^crf^.  i^s^^'ap^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  S%VaffiSo7a'uTfirmoperat-  pou'nd  to.  destinations  throughout  the 
for  the  top  cLrter  jobs  under  the  county  f^g  in  a  country  where  surplus  foreign  United  Kmgdom  and  contmental  Eu- 
Serit 'yst°eL  currency  has  been  accumulated  for  this     rope.    R^tes  on    ive  cattle   which  were 

The  county  executive  also  said  the  experts  „„i.Dose  would  be  similarly  eligible  for  a  decreased  from  $1.39  per  pound  to  about 
on  loan  will  assure  proper  guidance  for  the     j"  ^    ,  .^.    j^j^^j  41  cents  per  pound  last  summer,  were  re- 

county,   during   the   first   crucial   period   of     ^omu  ^  ^^^^^_      ^^^^^   further   to   about   37.7   cents  per 

changeover  to  the  charter,  or  home  rule  form         ™„!^^°"i  ^^  the  na^^^  POUnd    for    heavier    animals.      A    table 

and  liii.  through  their  experience^  probably     "^^ft  program  in  the  nation  o^  P    ^.^    ^^^  magnitude  of  the  reductions 

save  the  county  a  great  deal  of  money.  which  has  Been  especially  mnuicu  tu  ok  o  TTnitArt  c;frol-p<?  tn  the 

A  STnt  corporation  such  as  Westinghouse    tract  small  and  medium  size  investments,     on  ^^^e^  from  tl^e  United  Stat^^^ 
is  us?auy  Je^rded  by  the  average  citizen  as     and  to  afford  them  special  tax  and  busi-     metropolitan  centeis  of  several  European 
berngcowTnd  thoughtless  of  it^                      ness   advantages.     Senegal   is   a   small     countries  is  set  forth  below . 
ings  or  humanity  m  general  because  of  sheer     country    of    about    3,300,000    having    an     Air  freight  reductixms  on  beef,  as  of  Sept. 
size  and  power.                                                  economy  quite  similar  to  many  States  in                                 1.1965                  percent 
The  falsity  of  this  belief  Is  certainly  shown     ^^^  country.    Agriculture,  livestock  rais-  .  27. 3 

in  the  wann.  -i^hboriy  act  by  which  west^       ^^^       ^^  ^,,  its  ^ain  products  SaTk::::::::::::.::::::'- 25.4 

inghouse   has    agreed    to    lend    an    assisting  developing    industries   include   food      Germany 25.4 

^°^^1uTi'«?.S"rwS.o»es  .„<.  ^p?L'SU':'ohel.ieaK  and  cement                rr^J....- - -----------  -- 

act  not  onlV  probably  will  result  In  dollars  The  third  article,  which  appeared  in     Greece - 

and  cents  savings  to  taxpayers  but  we  are  the  Journal  of   Commerce,  concerns  a        ^^^ 24.6 

sure  that  our  county  will  be  a  better  one  $200,000  investment  by  the  Citizens  and         MUan 25.4 

because  of  having  obtained  expert  direction  gouthern  Bank  of  Atlanta  in  a  develop-      Netherlands -- -—  27.3 

at  this  significant  time.  ment  bank  in  Columbia.     This  invest-     Norway 21.  i 

westinghouse  has  certainly  shown  its  com-  outgrowth  of  a  seminar     |Paln— ^' 

munlty  spirit  by  pitching  In  to  help  Anne  'T     Z^^zL^J^rZ^y,   TTnivPr«;itv    for   banks     Portugal 3"-« 

Arundel   County   through   a  most  difficult  by  Georgia  Tech  Umyersity  for  banics  ^^^^^  Kingdom: 

pJnod  and  businesses  interested  in  this  region.        Liverpool - 29.  i 

We  know  that  all  countlans  are  tremen-  It  has  made  possible  consideration  of  a         Manchester 30.9 

dousiy  grateful.  number  of  joint  business  ventures  in        Edinburgh.— ^^■ 
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To  points  in  Africa,  the  reductions  are 
even  more  spectacular.  This  is  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  beef  previously  trav- 
eled at  the  general  commodity  rate, 
which  is  usually  quite  high.  Now  that 
separate  rates  have  been  posted,  indic- 
ative reductions  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

Libya 52.4 

Tunisia 49.7 

So,  it  appears  that  the  barriers  are 
continuing  to  come  down. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  initiative 
of  the  American  air  carriers  in  taking 
this  step  which  recognizes  the  relation- 
ship between  transportation  economics 
and  market  development,  and  which  thus 
holds  promise  of  further  increasing 
mai'kets  abroad  for  the  American  beef 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  de- 
velopments demonstrate  the  range  of 
opportunities  open  to  American  firms  in 
foreign  markets.  Entry  into  these  mar- 
kets may  take  an  abundance  of  ingenu- 
ity and  imagination — new  forms  of  orga- 
nization, new  modes  of  transportation, 
new  technologies  and  new  financing  ar- 
rangements. But,  coupled  with  the  eflB- 
ciency  and  craftsmanship  that  are  part 
of  our  heritage  and  the  reduction  of  ar- 
tificial barriers,  these  qualities  can  gain 
for  American  businesses,  large  and 
small,  the  share  of  world  markets  and 
profits  to  which  they  should  be  entitled. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  recently 
been  doing  in  this  field,  we  shall  soon 
have  an  interim  report  to  put  before  the 
Senate,  which,  I  believe,  will  throw  fur- 
ther light  on  these  matters. 
Exhibit  1 

New  Venture  in  Bizerte  Imports  Know- 
How  From  Dallas,  Milwaukee,  and 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

(Note. — Strangers  at  the  start,  three  U.S. 
small  businessmen  join  Investment  mission 
to  Tunisia  and  discover  something  of  com- 
mon interest  there.) 

Will  it  work  as  well  In  Bizerte  as  in  Dallas, 
Milwaukee,  and  Waynesboro,  Va.? 

A  pair  of  Tunisian  businessmen  went  back 
to  the  factory  in  North  Africa  last  week  to 
test  the  question  in  a  new  Joint  venture  with 
three  U.S.  manufacturers. 

Goslan  et  Cle.,  Bizerte  manufacturer  of 
metal  office  furniture.  Is  the  first  partner  of 
the  recently  organized  Tunisian-American 
Small  Business  Development  Corp.,  a  U.S. 
firm  established  by  a  trio  of  small  business- 
men to  supply  technical  know-how,  manage- 
ment service  and  capital  to  their  counter- 
parts in  Tunisia. 

Last  month,  Claude  Goslan  and  his  pro- 
duction manager,  Yves  Blsantl,  put  their 
agreement  with  the  Americans  to  work.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Bizerte  and 
spent  2  mid-July  weeks  gathering  tech- 
nological information  and  management  ad- 
vice in  Virginia.  Wisconsin,* and  Texas. 

who's  who 

The  Americans  are  Charles  Eckman,  presi- 
dent of  Virginia  Metalcrafters.  Waynesboro; 
Robert  Moon,  president  of  Lakeside  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  Daniel  Varel, 
president  of  Varel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dallas. 

These  three  met  for  the  first  time  last 
December  when,  with  five  other  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen, they  took  part  in  an  Investment 
mission  to  Tunisia.  The  trip  Introduced 
them  to  Goslan  et  Cle.  as  well  as  to  each 


other — and  gave  them  the  Idea  for  the  Tu- 
nisian-American Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Eckman's  firm  makes  lawnmowers,  space 
heaters,  lamps,  doorknockers,  brass  and 
copper  accessories  for  the  home.  Moon's 
makes  stainless  steel  carts  and  trays  for  hos- 
pitals and  cafeterias.  Varel's  makes  drill  bits 
for  oilfield  machinery. 

"The  three  of  us  decided  to  try  to  find 
something  of  common  interest  In  Tunisia," 
Eckman  said. 

"The  Goslan  project  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest  promise  and  flexibility.  We  thought 
the  company  had  made  a  lot  of  progress  and 
was  a  savvy  corporation,  young  and  adapt- 
able. We  could  communicate,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  get  with  American  partners.  It 
Just  struck  us  as  being  the  most  logical 
outfit." 

The  Tunisian-American  Small  Business 
Development  Corp.  was  born.  (It's  known 
more  familiarly  as  SOTAD,  the  Initials  for 
the  corporation  in  French-speaking  Tunisia.) 
Eckman  is  president. 

SOTAD  has  been  authorized  to  borrow  up 
to  $60,000  under  the  Cooley  loan  program 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  program  provides  U.S. 
businessmen  with  foreign-currency  financ- 
ing, using  money  the  United  States  receives 
In  sales  of  surplus  food  abroad. 

Visiting  the  United  States,  SOTAD's 
Tunisian  associates  went  first  to  Waynes- 
boro. 

LOOK  and  learn 

"They  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  going 
through  our  brass  foundry  and  finishing 
operations  and  watched  us  produce  cer- 
tain parts  which  we  hope  they  can  learn  to 
produce  In  Tunisia.  Then  they  did  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  Milwaukee  and  Dallas. 

"They  also  spent  half  a  day  going  through 
a  modern  woodworking  plant  in  Waynesboro. 
They  had  been  primarily  In  metal  office  fur- 
niture and  equipment  but  now  they  have 
branched  out  into  wood  and  upholstered  fur- 
niture, too,  and  have  moved  to  a  new  plant 
in  the  old  Bizerte  shipyard." 

Eckman  said  Moon  would  go  to  Tunisia 
this  month  on  a  followup  to  the  Goslan- 
Blsantl  visit  here  and  added,  "I  hope  to  go 
back  myself  in  the  late  fall." 

The  investment  mission  that  started  It  was 
a  project  of  AID  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  SBA  sp^okesmen  said  It  was 
done  at  the  Tunisian  Government's  request 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Tunisian  C?hamber 
of  Commerce,  UTICA. 

An  earlier  mission  under  similar  auspices 
went  to  Tunisia  In  June  1964.  As  a  result 
of  that  one,  SBA  spokesman  said,  Marshall 
Erdman  &  Associates,  a  mlllwork  firm  In 
Madison,  Wis.,  located  a  Tunisian  partner  for 
a  joint-venture  mlllwork  operation  produc- 
ing window  and  door  frames. 

SOTAD  is  expected  to  Investigate  other 
Joint- venture  projects  In  Tunisia  but  Eckman 
said  no  other  agreements  have  been 
concluded. 

"One  thing  that  Interested  Goslan  very 
much  was  the  potentiality  for  making  our 
garden  tractors  In  Tunisia  and  selling  them 
throughout  Africa,"  he  said. 

Bureau  of  International  Commerce  per- 
sonnel joined  in  mission  briefings. 

BIG  publications  concerning  Tunisia  in- 
clude "Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Tu- 
nisia," "Preparing  Shipments  to  Tunisia"  and 
"Import  Tariff  System  of  Tunisia."  They  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  or  through  any  Department  of 
Commerce  field  office  for  15  cents  each. 

For  Information  on  Tunisian  Investment 
opportunities,  write:  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  Office  of  International  Invest- 
ment, Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


[Prom  International   Commerce,   August  2. 

1965] 

Exhibit  2 

Senegal  Encxjurages  Small  Private  Invest- 
ments BY  Liberalizing  Rules;  More  Ven- 
tures Now  Will  Qualify  fob  Priority, 
Contract  Status,  Customs,  and  Tax 
Benefits 

Senegal  has  liberalized  Its  Investment  code 
to  allow  smaller  Investments  than  contem- 
plated In  the  original  code  to  qualify  for  the 
status  of  priority  or  contract  enterprises  and 
enjoy  the  tax  and  customs  benefits  to  which 
the  two  categories  of  Investments  are  en- 
titled. 

The  liberalization  was  authorized  by  the 
national  assembly  In  an  effort  to  encourage 
private  investment,  particularly  medium- 
sized  investment. 

Under  the  original  code,  an  enterprise  had 
to  invest  about  $400,000  or  create  Jobs  for 
100  Senegalese  in  order  to  be  approved  as  a 
"priority"  enterprise.  The  new  change  re- 
duces the  minimum  figure  to  about  $160,000 
or  40  Senegalese  employees. 

To  decentralize  industry,  the  modifica- 
tions provide  that  a  "priority"  status  can  be 
given  to  enterprises  establishing  outside  the 
region  of  Cape  Vert  if  the  investment  is 
about  $80,000  or  if  20  permanent  Jobs  are 
created  for  Senegalese. 

duty  exemptions 

Another  article  of  the  modification  in- 
creases the  tax  and  customs  benefits  given  to 
"priority"  enterprises  In  the  original  code. 

Spare  parts  recognizable  as  t>elonglng  to 
equipment  connected  with  the  investment 
will  be  exempt  from  import  duties  and  taxes 
for  5  years  instead  of  the  period  of  the 
Investment. 

Primary  materials  not  produced  in  the  West 
African  Customs  Union  that  will  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product  wUl 
be  admitted  temporarily  and  not  be  subject 
to  customs  duty. 

Buildings  constructed  under  the  invest- 
ment program  will  now  be  exempt  from  the 
building  tax  for  at  least  15  years  Instead  of 
a  maximum  of  15  years  as  contemplated  in 
the  original  code. 

minimum  reduced 

The  minimum  investment  of  about  $4  mil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period  for  "contract"  en- 
terprises under  the  old  code  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  $2  million. 

An  article  which  established  the  council 
of  ministers  as  the  competent  body  to  Issue 
the  decree  approving  the  granting  of  a 
privileged  status  to  an  enterprise  has  been 
abrogated  and  a  separate  system  has  been 
provided  for  each  category. 

For  "priority"  enterprises,  a  decree  shall  be 
issued  on  the  Joint  motion  of  the  ministers 
of  finance  and  those  ministers  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  plan  and  for  in- 
dustry as  well  as  other  competent  ministers. 

For  contract  enterprises,  the  chairman  of 
an  Intermlnlsterlal  committee  which  had 
been  organized  by  the  ministry  of  finance 
is  empowered  to  issue  the  decree  of  approval. 

For  a  copy  of  the  new  law  In  French,  on 
loan,  write:  OIRE,  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Holders  of  the  Overseas  Business  Report 
"Investment  Law  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal" 
(OBR  62-31).  which  contains  the  text  of  the 
1962  code,  should  note  these  changes. 


Exhibit  3 
[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.  4, 1965] 
ATI.AMTA  Bank  Invests  First  Dollar 
Overseas 
Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank  of  At- 
lanta, Oa.,  has  chosen  a  development  bank 
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m  Call.  Colombia,  for  Its  first  step  Into  for- 
eign Investment. 

The  project  Is  an  outgrowth  of  Georgia 
Tech's  Latin  American  program,  which  In- 
cluded a  seminar  for  local  Georgia  banks 
and  businesses  interested  in  the  region. 
C  &  S's  Interest  In  Columbia  began  at  that 
time. 

Both  the  university  and  the  bank  con- 
tinued to  develop  their  relations  with  Co- 
lombia and  the  two  projects  have  now  joined 
hands.  Tech  got  together  with  the  Unl- 
versidad  del  Valle  at  Call  to  establish  a 
graduate  school  of  industrial  management, 
while  the  bank  is  putting  $200,000  into  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Corporation  Flnanclera  del 
Valle.  the  development  bank,  in  Call. 

Now.  it  is  hoped,  the  skills  provided  by  the 
management  school  and  the  funds  made 
available  through  the  development  bank 
will  be  Joined  in  new  industrial  enterprises. 
Several  joint  venture  possibilities  are  now 
under  consideration,  including  such  fields 
as  shrimp  fishing,  textiles,  and  land  develop- 
ment. 


STATEMENT     OP     UNDER     SECRE- 
TARY BARR  BEFORE  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
for  the  last  few  weeks  concerned  myself 
in  some  detail  with  matters  of  fiscal 
policy,    including    the    balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  international  liquidity, 
and  monetary  reform.     In  that  connec- 
tion  I  made  a  joint  statement  together 
with   my   esteemed   colleague.   Senator 
McCarthy,  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  its  recent  hearings. 

Another  witness  before  that  commit- 
tee was  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
a  native  of  my  home  State  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Barr  presented  what  he  called  "some 
Treasury  views  on  our  approach  to  long- 
range  fiscal  policy."  In  his  statement, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  needs  of  the 
next  decade,  presenting  the  setting  for 
fiscal  policy  as  it  now  exists  and  sketch- 
ing in  some  of  the  background,  most 
particularly  our  experiences  since  1961. 
It  is  tempting  to  note  some  of  the 
salient  points  raised  by  Mr.  Barr  in  his 
analysis  of  our  objectives  and  how  we 
may  attain  them.  But  rather  than  a 
summary  account,  a  reading  of  his  full 
statement  is  more  desirable.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  make  it  available  to  other 
Members  of  this  body.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Barr's  testimony  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of   the    Honorable    Joseph    W. 
Barr.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasttrt. 
Before  the  Joint   Economic  Com m nit*.. 
Wednesday.  July  21.  1965 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  some  Treas- 
ury   views   on   our   approach    to   long-range 
fiscal    policy.     It   is  clearly   Important   that 
from    time    to    time    we    look    beyond    the 
horizon  of  short-run  decision  problems  that 
necessarily  absorb  so  much  of  our  attention. 
The    subcommittee    is    to    be    congratulated 
on  its  effort  to  place  these  problems  In  per- 
spective     The    initial     publication    of    the 
statements  of  Invited  economists  and  orga- 
nizations has  already  provided  a  useful  com- 
pendium   of    views    on    the    Issues    that    lie 
ahead    and    possible   ways   of    dealing    with 
them. 


the  setting  for  fiscal  polict 
In  approaching  this  topic  of  fiscal  policy 
over  the  next  decade.  I  would  first  like  to 
emphasize  several  basic  aspects  of  the  set- 
ting in  which  fiscal  policy  is  used.  Per- 
haps most  fundamental,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  sev- 
eral instruments  of  economic  policy.  Fur- 
ther, the  broad  policy  goals  are  already  set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  which 
commits  our  Government  to  seek  sustained 
growth  in  employment  and  income  In,  by 
Implication,  an  environment  of  stable  prices, 
all  within  a  framework  of  a  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

That  act  was  a  historic  step.  In  the  two 
decades  which  have  followed  we  have  made 
tremendous  strides  toward  the  realization 
of  Its  objectives — not  least  by  the  Intelligent 
and  more  active  use  of  the  tools  of  fiscal 
policy.  Obviously  we  still  have  much  to 
learn,  but  the  Improvement  of  techniques 
iind  data  for  appraising  economic  develop- 
ments and  a  better  understanding  of  our 
policy  tools  have  both  enabled  us  to  realize 
more  fully  the  tremendous  contribution  that 
appropriate  fiscal  policies  can  make  toward 
achieving  the  potential  of  our  economy. 

However,  let  me  make  one  thing  quite 
clear.  Under  our  economic  system,  by  tradi- 
tion and  choice,  we  place  primary  reliance 
on  the  vigor  and  skills  of  our  private  econ- 
omy to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act.  We  reject  detailed  Govern- 
ment planning  of  production,  consumption, 
and  investment,  and  direct  controls  to  imple- 
ment such  plans. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Gov- 
ernment policies— and  particularly  tax  and 
expenditure  policy — do  not  affect  the  envir- 
onment in  which  private  decisions  are  made, 
or  that  they  do  not  have  a  powerful  Influence 
on  economic  activity.  Obviously  they  do 
But.  It  does  mean  that  Government  cannot 
Itself  supplant  the  market,  and  that  in  shap- 
ing decisions  on  fiscal  policy  we  must  be  alert 
to  the  shifting  forces  In  the  private  economy 
and  to  the  need  to  provide  constantly  a 
fiscal  environment  In  which  these  forces  can 
best  operate 

There  are  no  magic  formulas  for  fiscal  poli- 
cy applicable  to  all  the  variety  of  problems 
and  needs  that  may  arise.  For  Instance, 
those  few  who  would  still  Insist  on  reach- 
ing for  a  balanced  budget  year  in  and  year 
out  fall  to  recognize  the  Influence  that  these 
taxing  and  expenditure  decisions  may  have 
for  the  p)erformance  of  the  entire  economy. 
Experience  shows  there  are  situations  In 
which  the  forces  of  expansion  in  the  private 
economy  are  not  adequate  to  fully  employ 
our  workers  and  our  resources,  and  in  which 
the  level  and  structure  of  taxes  may  them- 
selves be  Impeding  the  required  growth 
and  investment.  In  circumstances  like 
these,  an  effort  to  balance  the  budget  may 
be  seif-defeatlng  if  the  result  is  only  to  fur- 
ther restrain  economic  activity  and  to  con- 
strict the  tax  base.  Instead,  tax  reduction 
may  be  an  essential  means  of  releasing  the 
energies  of  the  private  sector,  even  If  pro- 
jected revenues  do  not  fully  cover  anticipated 
spending.  Conversely,  at  times  when  de- 
mand threatens  to  outrun  our  capacity  to 
produce,  responsible  fiscal  policy  may  require 
tax  Increases  and  a  budgetary  surplus. 

This  approach  by  no  means  implies  loss 
of  firm  and  effective  controls  on  expendi- 
tures— a  never-ending  effort  to  assure  a  dol- 
lar of  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  Nor  does 
It  entail  losing  sight  of  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Rather,  it  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  that  goal  within  the 
framework  of  a  healthy,  expanding  economy 
And  It  recognizes  that  that  goal  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  decisions  concerning  the  level 
of  tax  rates  and  expenditures,  but  upon  all 
the  complex  forces  at  work  In  the  private 
economy  and  in  other  areas  of  Government 
policy  that  importantly  affect  economic  ac- 
tivity,   including   the   structure    of   our   tax 


system,  developments  in  the  credit  markets 
and  In  monetary  policy,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

experience  since    1961 

Our  approach  toward  fiscal  policy  can.  I 
believe,  be  illustrated  by  ovu-  experience  since 
1961.  Our  fiscal  policy  recommendations 
over  this  period  have  been  made  only  after 
painstaking  and  at  times  painful  evaluation 
of  all  relevant  economic  data  and  exhaustive 
consultations  with  a  broad  cross  section  of 
outstanding  economic  authorities  represent- 
ing the  views  of  virtually  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  approach  seems  to  work,  since 
during  this  period  the  Nation  has  expen- 
enced  the  longest  peacetime  expansion  In  his- 
tory, and  our  price  level  has  been  the  most 
stable  of  any  Industrialized  nation  in  the  free 
world. 

In  January  of  1961  we  were  confronted 
v'ith  an  economic  recession  which  obviously 
required  expansionary  policies.  Unfortu- 
nately we  also  faced  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  nearly  $4  billion.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, It  was  not  feasible.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  expansion,  to  push  mone- 
tary policy  to  extremes  of  ease  for  that  could 
only  have  aggravated  the  capital  outflows 
that  were  materially  contributing  to  the  out- 
flows of  dollars. 

Instead,  our  response  to  the  recession  and 
to  the  broader  pattern  of  slow  growth  that 
had  developed  In  the  late  1950's  was  to  en- 
courage expansion  through  fiscal  policy.  Our 
analyses  of  the  economy  Indicated  very 
clearly  that  our  problem  centered  In  do- 
mestic investment.  Paced  with  necessary- 
Increases  In  defense  expenditures  in  1961. 
a  broad  program  of  tax  reduction  was  not 
immediately  feasible.  However,  It  was  pos- 
sible, without  excessive  loss  of  revenue,  to 
develop  an  Investment  tax  credit  and  liberal- 
ized depreciation  guidelines  for  productive 
equipment  tailored  to  providing  increased 
Incentives  for  productive  Investment — In- 
vestment that  not  only  would  pay  dividends 
in  terms  of  domestic  growth  but  would  also 
help  to  buttress  our  International  competi- 
tive position 

Recovery  proceeded  through  1961  and  Into 
1962.  but  as  the  economy  absorbed  the  higher 
level  of  defense  spending  It  was  apparent 
that  unemployment  was  still  too  high,  and 
that  prospects  for  sustained  and  vigorous 
growth  continued  to  be  Impeded  by  our  tax 
structure.  Calculations  showing  what  the 
budget  would  look  like  If  we  were  operating 
at  full  employment  Indicated  a  sizable  sur- 
plus The  difficulty  was  that  the  tax  rates 
that  produced  that  large  "full  employment 
surplus"  were  so  high  as  to  thwart  the 
growth  in  the  economy  necessary  to  reach 
full  emploj-ment.  Stated  another  way.  as 
the  economy  came  out  of  the  recession,  the 
high  marginal  rates  of  taxation  drained  off 
so  much  of  the  added  purchasing  power  that 
markets  were  not  available  to  match  our  full 
productive  potential.  There  was  good  reason 
to  believe  that  these  high  tax  rates,  enacted 
to  offset  the  inflationary  pressures  caused  by 
war  and  postwar  defense  needs  many  years 
earlier,  were  no  longer  appropriate.  Our 
primary  problem  was  obviously  not  infla- 
tion, but  slow  growth,  high  unemployment, 
and  periodic  recessions.  The  solution  lay  In 
greater  Incentives  to  Invest  combined  with 
a  measured  release  of  purchasing  power. 

This  objective  required  a  carefully  bal- 
anced program  of  tax  reduction  spaced  out 
over  time,  and  we  proposed  cuts  In  both  cor- 
porate and  Individual  rates  combined  wltn 
substantial  Improvements  In  our  entire 
structure  of  Income  taxation.  The  result 
was  the  $14  billion  two-stage  tax  cut  enacted 
m  early  1964,  the  largest  in  history.  At  the 
same  time,  a  tight  Ud  was  Imposed  on  ex- 
penditures, assuring  that  the  tax  reduction 
could  be  absorbed  without  Inflation  and  con- 
sistent with  reduction  In  our  budgetary 
deficit. 
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Finally,  this  y«ar  we  were  able  to  recom- 
mend elimination  of  many  of  our  excise 
taxes,  removing  another  Impediment  to 
growth  while  Improving  our  tax  structure. 

THE   basic    objectives   OF   FISCAL   POLICY 

In  extracting  lessons  for  the  future  from 
this  experience.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
none  of  us  can  be  sure  what  the  particular 
problems  of  tomorrow  will  be — whether  In- 
fiation  or  recession,  increased  military  spend- 
ing requirements,  or  what.  We  can  be  sure, 
however,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  our 
fiscal  policies  flexibly,  as  required  by  unfold- 
ing events,  and  not  be  bound  by  doctrinaire 
beliefs.  And  we  have  learned  much  of  the 
varied  potential  of  fiscal  policy  in  combina- 
tion with  other  economic  policies — to  fight 
inflation  or  deflation  and  to  encourage  con- 
sumption or  investment.  Moreover,  we  will 
have  before  us  in  guiding  these  decisions  the 
basic  continuing  objectives  of  all  our  eco- 
nomic policies — each  Implicit  In  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.     These  Include: 

1.  Maintenance  of  an  adequate  economic 
growth  rate  with  a  broad  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Income. 

2.  Provision  of  adequate  levels  of  those  es- 
sential services  that  we  buy  collectively 
through  Government  expenditure. 

3.  Maintenance  of  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility. 

4.  Preservation  of  healthy  levels  of  inter- 
national trade  and  Investment  along  with 
equilibrium  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

reconciling    the    goals    of    POLICY 

We  suggest  that  a  basic  concern  of  this 
committee  in  examining  long-range  fiscal 
policy  should  be  to  study  more  intensively 
the  Interrelationships  between  these  goals 
and  the  adequacy  of  our  existing  fiscal  policy 
Instruments  for  achieving  them.  Let  me  di- 
rect your  attention  to  some  of  these  inter- 
relationships. 

In  recent  discussions  of  economic  policy, 
there  has  been  much  concern  about  finding 
a  blend  of  policies  to  achieve  multiple  ob- 
jectives— objectives  that,  at  least  In  the 
short  run,  sometimes  seem  partially  con- 
flicting. For  Instance,  experience  suggests 
that,  as  our  objective  of  full  employment  Is 
more  closely  approached  and  the  economy 
operates  with  a  smaller  margin  of  excess  ca- 
pacity, problems  of  maintaining  price  sta- 
bility Increase. 

The  active  and  intelligent  use  of  fiscal 
policy,  has,  I  believe,  contributed  to  recon- 
ciling these  goals.  Certainly,  the  record  Is 
clear  that  our  sustained  advances  in  eco- 
nomic activity  have  been  accompanied  by 
substantial  stability  of  the  wholesale  price 
Index.  True,  there  has  been  some  updrift 
in  the  consumer  price  Index  of  about  1  to  2 
points  a  year,  but  part  of  this  updrift  may 
be  associated  with  our  Inability  to  make  full 
allowance  for  quality  Improvement  within 
the  index  Itself.  This  is  clearly  involved  In 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  Increasing  compon- 
ents, the  cost  of  medical  services.  Altogether 
our  price  performance  over  the  past  5  years 
has  been  far  better  than  that  of  our  leading 
competitors  In  world  markets. 

The  administration  has  been  conscious  of 
the  inflation  problem  In  formulating  its  fiscal 
policies.  In  a  situation  marked  by  excess  ca- 
pacity and  excessive  unemployment,  we  were 
convinced  that  a  tax  cut.  Intended  to  spur 
growth  and  reduce  unemployment,  would  not 
lead  to  inflation. 

We  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to 
drive  to  unsustainable  goals  simply  by  mas- 
sive injections  of  purchasing  power.  Instead, 
reductions  In  consumer  taxes  have  been  ac- 
companied by  measures  to  provide  Investment 
Incentives,  to  encourage  steady  growth  In 
capacity,  and  to  promote  efficiency.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  recognized  that  the  whole 
bvu-den  of  reconciling  these  goals  could  not  be 
placed  on  fiscal  policy  alone,  and  that  our  fis- 
cal program  needed  to  be  Implemented  with 
full  awareness  of  the  need  for  complementary 


policies  in  other  areas.  Thus,  monetary  and 
debt  management  policies  have  been  care- 
fully coordinated  to  assure  that  Federal  defi- 
cits would  not  result  In  excessive  liqtildlty 
that  might  give  rise  to  future  Inflation.  And 
we  have  begun  to  deal  directly  with  problems 
of  structural  unemployment — by  manpower 
training  and  development,  the  economic  op- 
portunity program.  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  the  like. 

Our  ability  to  achieve  an  unemployment 
rate  of  4.7  percent  without  widespread  price 
pressures  represents  substantial  progress  over 
earlier  experience,  but  we  must  push  ahead  to 
extend  our  gains. 

Fiscal  policy  will  continue  to  have  a  key 
role  to  play  in  that  effort,  but  It  must  not  be 
called  upon  to  do  the  job  alone.  Let  me  point 
out,  for  Instance,  that  unemployment  among 
particular  groups,  such  as  Negroes  and  teen- 
agers, tends  to  follow  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  national  average,  but  the  rate  among  Ne- 
groes stays  twice  as  high  as  the  total  rate,  and 
the  rate  among  teenagers  stays  almost  three 
times  as  high.  Progress  toward  our  social 
goals  of  Improving  the  position  of  the  under- 
privileged and  reducing  juvenile  delinquency 
certainly  requires  that  we  Improve  job  oppor- 
tunities generally,  and  fiscal  policy  can  help 
assure  the  expanding  markets  essential  to 
provide  those  opportunities.  But  adequate 
job  opportunities  for  minority  groups  and  for 
teenagers — consistent  with  orderly,  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  growth — will  also  require  action  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  structural  imbalances 
in  our  labor  market. 

Our  use  of  fiscal  policy  In  recent  years  has 
also  been  influenced  by  the  need  to  recon- 
cile the  goals  of  balance-of-payments  equi- 
librium with  domestic  growth.  One  way 
of  encotu-aglng  a  higher  level  of  domestic  in- 
vestment would  have  been  very  low  Interest 
rates,  but  we  have  learned  that  in  a  world  of 
increasingly  free  trade  and  payments,  no 
country  can  afford  to  ignore  the  relationships 
between  its  ovm  money  markets  and  those 
abroad.  The  use  of  fiscal  policy— and  par- 
ticularly tax  reduction — offered  an  alterna- 
tive. Some  measures  could  be  centered 
directly  on  Investment  incentives,  such  as 
the  investment  tax  credit,  the  depreciation 
reforms  of  1962  and  1965,  and  the  corporate 
tax  cut  of  1964.  More  generally,  the  spur 
to  overall  economic  activity  through  reduced 
tax  rates,  as  It  works  its  way  through  the 
economy,  provides  a  more  attractive  environ- 
ment for  the  emplojrment  of  capital  do- 
mestically, tending  to  reduce  incentives  to 
the  outflow  of  capital  rather  than  increasing 
them,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  ex- 
tremely easy  money. 

In  this  way,  the  Increasing  integration  of 
the  world  economy  has  required  the  United 
States  to  explore  and  use  the  potentialities 
of  fiscal  policy  more  fully.  I  believe  that 
these  external  considerations  will  remain 
important  in  the  choice  of  policy  tools, 
not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  other 
Industrialized  countries  as  well  in  the  years 
ahead. 

THE    CHOICES    FOR    THE    FUTDRE 

As  we  look  into  the  future,  and  consider 
the  range  of  issues  that  will  be  confronting 
the  fiscal  policymaker — such  as  the  need  for 
tax  rate  reduction  as  against  expenditure  in- 
creases, possible  changes  in  State  and  local 
government  fiscal  relationships,  and  the 
alternative  of  debt  retirement — It  Is  useful 
to  emphasize  that  a  growing  economy  will 
year  by  year  generate  higher  revenues  at 
existing  tax  rates.  This  tendency— some- 
times referred  to  as  the  fiscal  drag— presents 
a  clear-cut  need  to  make  choices,  and  much 
recent  discussion  has  centered  on  what  these 
choices  should  be. 

For  Instance,  a  summary  of  the  replies  of 
48  economists  and  10  organizations  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, stated  that  "The  consensus  is 
that  during  the  next  decade,  Federal  reve- 
nues are  apt  to  rise  faster  than  Federal  ex- 


penditures, thus  exerting  a  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  respondents  were  hesitant,  how- 
ever, on  recommending  the  proper  remedy 
for  fiscal  drag,  virtth  no  clear-cut  consensus 
emerging  for  either  Increased  spending  or  for 
further  tax  cuts." 

This  absence  of  a  consensus  seems  to  me 
readily  understandable,  for  the  kind  of  choice 
implied  Is  dependent  upon  a  host  of  other 
Judgments  on  more  particular  problems  and 
objectives.  First,  the  degree  to  which  rising 
revenues  may  be  divided  between  reduction 
of  the  budget  deficit  or  to  debt  reduction, 
lower  taxes  or  higher  spending,  can  be  based 
only  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Impact  of 
these  alternatives  on  the  national  economy 
under  prevailing  conditions.  Clearly,  lower 
deficits  or  a  surplus  applied  to  retirement  of 
the  debt  would  be  in  order  if  the  Nation  were 
at  full  emplojTnent  and  if  inflationary  pres- 
sures were  great.  On  the  other  hand,  if  eco- 
nomic projections  Indicated  sluggish  growth 
and  no  price  inflation,  such  a  policy  would 
not  be  in  order. 

BALANCING    SAVING    WITH     INVESTMENT 

In  considering  this  Issue,  we  should  recog- 
nize at  the  beginning  that  in  our  economy 
borrowing  is  a  necessary  concomitant  to 
savings.  To  take  a  simple  and  obvious  ex- 
ample, a  savings  bank  can  only  operate  If 
somebody  borrows  the  money  In  order  to 
spend  it  and  put  It  back  into  the  Income 
stream.  In  addition  to  lending  by  Individ- 
uals, the  growth  In  the  money  supply  re- 
quired by  an  exi>anding  economy  requires 
annual  increases  in  net  borrowing  from  com- 
mercial banks. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  savings  get  back 
into  the  income  stream  through  direct  in- 
vestment by  the  saver  or  through  the  pur- 
chase of  equities.  In  quantitative  terms, 
however,  this  represents  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  use  of  personal  savings  in  our 
economy.  The  bulk  of  our  savings  must 
be  absorbed  by  willing  borrowers,  and  put 
back  to  work  in  the  economy  If  we  are  to 
achieve  sustained  increases  In  employment 
and  output. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  desirable  that  over 
time  a  maximum  amount  of  the  vast  supply 
of  savings  the  economy  is  capable  of  generat- 
ing should  be  absorbed  by  borrowers  within 
the  private  economy  or  by  State  and  local 
governments.  In  fact,  over  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, about  $700  billion  of  such  savings  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  private  economy — 
nearly  $300  billion  by  corporations,  $230  bil- 
lion by  home  mortgages,  $70  billion  by  con- 
sumer credit,  and  about  $100  billion  by  other 
borrowers.  About  $70  billion  was  absorbed 
by  State  and  local  governments.  About  $40 
billion  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  properly  designed  tax  structure  can  make 
an  ImpKirtant  contribution  to  the  private  ab- 
sorption of  savings  by  minimizing  any  dis- 
couragement to  Investment  that  might  arise 
from  the  magnitude  of  taxes  that  we  have 
to  collect.  We  could,  for  example,  have  ob- 
tained about  the  same  dollar  amount  of 
revenue  from  corporations  by  providing  a 
combined  top  rate  of  46  percent,  instead  of 
the  present  48  percent,  but  without  an  In- 
vestment credit.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  collecting  this  amount  of  money 
through  a  structtire  that  does  have  an  In- 
vestment credit  will  result  in  a  larger 
amount  of  private  investment,  and  thus 
more  private  absorption  of  savings  and  less 
need  for  Federal  deficits. 

With  a  carefully  designed  tax  structure 
and  policies  In  other  areas  to  encourage  in- 
vestment, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  healthy  economy  operating  at  full  em- 
ployment will  be  capable  of  generating  ade- 
quate Investment  outlets  to  absorb  all  our 
potential  savings.  Certainly,  we  should  aim 
for  this  kind  of  healthy  Investment  climate. 
And,  under  these  conditions,  a  budget  bal- 
ance Is  appropriate,  or  a  surplus  which  will 
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release  funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  private  Investment. 

In  other  circumstances,  however,  private 
Investment  demands  may  not  be  great 
enough  to  absorb  all  the  savings  we  are  ca- 
pable of  generating.  Then  Federal  absorp- 
tion of  some  of  our  savings  means  a  highly 
useful  purpose,  for  those  savings.  Instead  of 
being  diverted  from  the  spending  stream, 
and  thus  tending  to  restrain  the  level  of 
economic  activity,  can  be  carefully  employed. 

Federal  uses  of  savings  are  in  quite  Im- 
portant ways  productive  in  the  same  sense 
m  which  business  Investment  expenditures 
are  productive.  Certainly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  buildings,  equipment,  and 
powerplants — the  same  l^pd  of  things  fi- 
nanced by  private  borrowing.  Much  of  what 
Is  currently  labeled  as  Government  expendi- 
ture is  devoted  to  producing  assets  which 
will  be  providing  services  for  many  years  in 
the  future. 

One  kind  of  productive  Federal  Investment 
13  increased  investment  In  people;  namely, 
the  Investment  represented  by  Improved  ed- 
ucation. This  we  have  attempted  to  advance 
on  many  fronts  from  aid  to  elementary  ed- 
ucation through  aid  to  colleges  and  graduate 
training  and  to  vocational  retraining.  This 
kind  of  investment  In  people  will  be  par- 
ticularly advanced  by  the  adoption  of  the 
program  to  provide  scholarships,  student  em- 
ployment, and  guaranteed  subsidized  In- 
terest loans  for  college  students  from  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  This  kind  of 
a  program,  unlike  the  proposed  tax  credit 
schemes,  is  concerned  with  opening  up  col- 
lege opportunities  for  capable  students  who 
cannot  afford  college. 

Moreover,  in  considering  this  Issue  of  the 
Federal  debt.  Its  relation  to  total  output  Is 
important.  Between  1960  and  1965  whUe 
our  gross  national  product  will  have  In- 
creased by  30  percent,  the  public  debt  has 
increased  by  11  percent.  It  has  fallen  from 
about  52  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  about  49  percent.  This  period  in- 
cluded 3  fiscal  years  in  which  the  deflcit 
was  over  $6  billion. 

Currently,  the  Federal  deflcit  has  been  re- 
duced considerably  below  the  average  level 
of  those  years.  The  point  is.  however,  that 
even  In  those  years  of  larger  deficits  the  debt 
was  getting  smaller  relative  to  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  it. 

EXPENDITURE    INCREASES    AND   TAX   REDUCTION 

The  proper  mix  between  tax  reduction  and 
expenditure  increase — when  the  growth  in 
revenues  makes  this  possible — cannot.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  decided  apart  from  speciflc 
decisions  as  to  particular  needs  at  particular 
times.  The  very  magnitudes  Involved  mean 
that  this  situation  opens  up  dramatic  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  our  society.  The  com- 
pendium deals  with  many  of  these.  Including 
major  tax  rate  reduction,  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments,  the  use  of  general 
revenues  to  meet  part  of  the  costs  of  social 
insurance  now  covered  by  payroll  taxes,  and 
a  larger  scale  attack  on  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. There  will  be  others  as  well,  and  all 
merit  debate  and  anal''8ls. 

I  am  sirre  that.  In  testifying  before  you  to- 
morrow, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  deal  with  the  kinds  of  specific 
and  particularized  choices  entailed  in  ex- 
penditure decisions.  For  my  part,  I  would 
like  to  close  by  briefly  touching  upon  a  few 
of  the  more  Important  Issues  that  arise,  and 
must  be  decided.  In  connection  with  further 
tax  reduction. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  the  Impact  of 
our  tax  structure  on  the  entire  distribution 
of  Income.  We  have  reduced  the  impact  of 
the  high  Individual  surtax  rates,  and  the 
corporate  tax  rates,  on  the  growth  creating 
Investment  process.  We  have  also  made  a 
start  toward  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
poverty.     One  important  future  concern  is 


the  impact  of  the  individual  Income  tax  in 
the  lower,  and  lower  middle,  income 
brackets. 

Over  the  years,  if  the  income  tax  law  does 
not  change,  the  effective  rate  of  tax  at  the 
average  Income  level  tends  to  rise,  essenti- 
ally because  the  personal  exemptions  become 
lower  relative  to  the  average  income  Itself. 
This  Increasing  effective  tax  rate  shows  up 
clearly  at  the  low  and  middle  Income  levels. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  follow  the  experience 
of  a  family  with  two  children  that  has  every 
year  an  adjusted  gross  income  equal  to  the 
average  Income  of  all  American  families.  In 
1950  this  family  paid  an  effective  Income  tax 
rate  of  6.7  percent.  In  1960  the  effective  in- 
come tax  rate  on  this  family  was  9.8  percent 
because  of  the  Increased  average  Income.  In 
1965,  we  estimate  that  the  rate  has  been 
reduced  to  8.6  percent,  but  It  remains  above 
the  1950  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
progression  has  not  been  evident  for  the  top 
Income  taxpayers,  largely  because  the  tax- 
payers had  larger  personal  deductions. 

These  considerations  were  one  factor  bear- 
ing upon  our  recent  action  to  reduce  excise 
taxes  which  were  a  regressive  element  in  our 
tax  structure.  In  the  longer  run  they  require 
that  we  be  especially  alert  to  finding  efficient 
ways  to  reduce  income  taxes  at  lower  income 
levels.  The  provision  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  for  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
was  a  breakthrough  in  providing  a  new 
method  of  lessening  the  tax  burden  of  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  carry  it.  Possible 
expansion  of  this  and  other  methods  deserves 
continuing  study. 

Another  issue  in  the  area  of  tax  structure 
is  presented  by  the  Impediments  to  the  flow 
of  capital  and  the  unlike  treatment  of  like 
Income.  This  is  a  perennial  problem  that 
needs  continued  attention  to  preserve  con- 
fidence in  the  Justice  of  our  tax  system  and 
efficiency  and  mobility  of  our  capital  markets. 
Decisions  on  changing  the  level  of  tax 
rates  will  bring  to  the  forefront  many  other 
questions  of  tax  structure.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vlotis  that  taxation  for  revenue  only  is  not 
a  principle  that  Is  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  assigned  to  our  tax 
law  the  function  of  encouraging  dlversifled 
activities.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  this 
multitude  of  speciflc  objectives  tends  to 
conflict  with  the  basic  objective  of  raising 
an  amount  of  revenue  necessary  for  our  over- 
all fiscal  policy  In  a  way  that  is  equitable 
between  taxpayers.  This  conflict  is  the  root 
of  our  continuing  concern  about  the  matter 
of  income  tax  reform. 

The  pursuit  of  diverse  objectives  through 
the  tax  law  has  In  practice  meant  that  some 
of  the  particular  objectives  tend  to  receive 
rather  cursory  examination,  without  full  and 
continuing  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
provision  In  accomplishing  the  desired  ob- 
jective. Expenditure  programs  are  subject 
to  an  annusil  and  rather  critical  review  dur- 
ing the  appropriation  process.  This  means 
review  both  within  the  committees  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  get  our  money's  worth  from  a  par- 
ticular Incentive  In  the  tax  law  is  raised  for 
discussion  perhaps  once  a  decade,  and  then 
Is  dropped  If  the  matter  is  not  carried  for- 
ward by  one  committee.  What  Is  needed  to 
Improve  our  tax  laws  is  some  quite  hard- 
headed  analysis  of  whether  or  not  the  various 
preferential  tax  provisions — in  effect  an  in- 
direct Government  expenditure — are  an  effi- 
cient way  of  reaching  the  objectives  that  we 
want. 

The  process  that  I  am  referring  to  is  not 
different  from  the  program  analysis  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  trying  to  de- 
velop In  various  areas  of  direct  Government 
expenditure  programs.  It  requires  detailed 
hard  work  to  specify  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  and  to  measure  the  degree  and  cost  of 
accomplishment.  Such  analysis  might  well 
be  applied  to  areas  of  the  tax  collection  and 


administration  process  as  well  as  to  substan- 
tive law  Itself.  This  kind  of  analysis  calls 
for  considerable  cooperation  with  the  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  academic  communi- 
ties, cooperation  between  various  Govern- 
ment departments,  and  for  a  strengthened 
research  and  analytic  capacity  within  the 
Treasury. 

FLEXIBILrrY 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
matter  of  flexibility  in  fiscal  policy.  Whether 
we  are  at  full  employment  or  on  a  path  to  full 
employment,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  unexpected  developments  in  the 
private  economy  that  would  tend  to  stall  the 
growth  of  income. 

The  Congress  has  demonstrated  that  it  can 
act  quickly  on  Important  fiscal  legislation,  as 
it  did  In  passing  an  excise  tax  cut  in  32  days. 

The  Important  thing  here  was  a  broad 
Initial  consensus  on  policy,  aided  In  large 
measure  by  the  decision  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
issue  prior  to  a  legislative  proposal. 

This  committee  might  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  this  aspect  of  the  fiscal  policy 
problem  by  undertaking  some  studies  of  the 
kind  of  temporary  changes  that  should  be 
made  In  fiscal  policy  to  deal  with  the  unex- 
pected. What  role  should  be  assigned  to  tax 
cuts  or  expenditure  speed-ups  when  more 
expansion  Is  needed?  As  to  tax  reduction, 
what  form  of  tax  reduction  is  most  appro- 
priate? 

The  problem  of  flexibility  In  fiscal  policy 
brings  home  In  a  striking  way  the  problem 
before  this  committee  and  before  all  the 
fiscal  policymakers.  The  problems  are  not 
only  tough,  but  also  In  the  future  decisions 
will  sometimes  have  to  be  made  rapidly. 
The  kind  of  constructive  analysis  that  this 
committee  is  undertaking  will  help  assure 
that  these  decisions  will  be  soundly  based. 
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LIVESTOCK      EXPORTS      BOOMING 
FOR  FRENCH  CATTLEMEN 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  February,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  seeking  to  reduce  artificial 
trade  barriers  and  expand  the  exporta- 
tion of  U.S.  beef  and  beef  products. 

A  recent  article  in  the  London  Econ- 
omist gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  foreign  markets  for  live  cattle  to  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes.  The  article 
states  that  exports  of  the  French  Charol- 
lais  bulls  rose  from  only  10  in  1950  to 
1,846  in  1964.  and  will  probably  exceed 
2,000  this  year.  Prices  paid  for  heifer 
calves  between  3  and  4  months  of  age  at 
a  recent  auction  ranged  between  $1,260 
to  $3,080.  For  bull  calves,  the  prices 
were  between  $1,960  and  $10,360. 

It  is  reported  that: 

The  French  Charollais  breeders  make  no 
excuse  for  the  high  prices  they  are  now  charg- 
ing In  the  face  of  heavy  demand  from  four 
continents — and  from  other  French  farm- 
ers. 

Apparently,  this  international  trade 
in  these  animals  is  being  facilitated  by 
"a  powerful  export  oflftce  which  looks 
after  the  selection  of  animals  for  export 
and  sales  promotion  abroad."  French 
cattlemen  pay  a  voluntary  contribution 
of  10  percent  of  their  export  earnings  to 
finance  these  activities. 

An  indication  of  the  fortunes  that  are 
being  made  is  that  the  prize  winning  bull 
at  the  1964  Paris  Concours  Agricole  was 
bought  for  110,000  French  francs — the 


equivalent  of  about  $22,400 — by  an  Ar- 
gentine cattleman. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  this  informa- 
tion confirms  the  fact  that  the  export 
markets  for  live  cattle  exist  and  are  quite 
profitable.  It  is  my  hope  that  American 
cattlemen  can  gain  an  increasing  share 
of  these  markets.  I  ask  uananimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  London  Economist,  July  17,  1965] 
French  Farming:  Hxtrrah  for  Charollais 

Paris. — In  September,  220  Charollais  calves 
will  be  put  into  quarantine  at  Brest  before 
crossing  the  channel  to  go  to  British  stock 
farms.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
consignments  of  young  animals  ever  to  have 
crossed  the  sea:  3s,  4d,  a  pound,  on  average. 
The  price  of  Charollais  cattle  for  breeding 
has  been  shooting  up  for  some  years  under 
the  Infiuence  of  mounting  demand  from  all 
over  the  world.  More  and  more  breeders 
now  believe  that  the  Charollais,  whose  birth- 
place Is  In  the  Nevers  region  of  France,  is  the 
best  meat  breed  in  the  world. 

The  Charollais  makes  an  excellent,  big 
carcass,  covered  with  thick  muscles  and  prac- 
tically without  waste.  It  does  remarkably 
well  on  rough  fodder,  which  explains  Its 
success  in  many  tropical  countries.  The 
President  of  Argentina,  where  they  know 
about  beef,  has  called  the  Charollais  the 
"breed  of  the  future."  The  French  are  now 
attacking  even  the  Chinese  market,  and  will 
show  six  of  the  breed  at  the  Peiplng  fair  In 
November. 

Charollais  breeders  have  kept  herd  books 
for  a  hundred  yters,  but  they  have  only  Just 
waked  up  to  the  commercial  possibilities. 
The  breed  was  popular  in  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  by  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, but  there  was  no  regular  export  from 
France. 

In  1950,  French  farmers  sold  only  10  Cha- 
rollais bulls  for  breeding  abroad.  Since  1956, 
progress  has  been  very  rapid:  104  were  ex- 
ported In  1959,  670  in  1962,  1,846  In  1964;  the 
figure  will  probably  be  over  2,000  in  1965,  of 
which  about  220  are  expected  to  go  to  Brit- 
ain. Prices  have  risen  to  dizzy  heights. 
"Sans-Soucl,"  prize-winning  bull  of  the  1964 
Paris  Concours  Agricole,  was  brought  for 
Fr.  110,000  (about  £8,000)  by  an  Argentine 
breeder.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  news  in  France 
If  a  bull  was  sold  for  £700.  A  few  days  ago. 
some  Canadian  buyers  paid  between  £450 
and  £1,100  for  young  heifer  calves  3  or  4 
months  old,  and  between  £700  and  £3,700 
for  bull  calves  of  the  same  age. 

British  breeders  also  buy  very  young 
animals.  The  United  Kingdom  health  regu- 
lations ban  the  Import  of  all  animals  vac- 
cinated against  foot  and  mouth  disease,  for 
fear  that  this  vaccination  will  bring  undesir- 
able viruses  to  Britain.  All  French  cattle 
automatically  undergo  vaccination  at  the 
age  of  6  months. 

The  French  Charollais  breeders  make  no 
excuse  for  the  high  prices  they  are  now 
charging  In  the  face  of  heavy  demand  from 
four  continents — and  from  other  French 
farmers.  They  are  aware,  too,  of  the  profits 
to  be  earned  by  the  spread  of  artificial  In- 
semination, by  which  a  bull  can  father  be- 
tween 10,000  and  30.000  calves  during  his 
lifetime.  The  French  breeders  of  the  Bour- 
bonnals  region  have  anjrway  done  no  more 
than  get  Into  line  with  the  high  prices  long 
paid  on  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  markets 
for  purebred  animals  of  other  great  meat 
breeds  like  the  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  or  even 
the  "local"  purebred  Charollais.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  no  real  market  for 
high-priced   animals   in  France   or   Europe, 


which  Is  why  prices  and  turnover  stayed  at 
modest  levels. 

The  boom  of  these  last  years  has  made  the 
fortune  of  a  small  number  of  breeders — 3,800 
out  of  the  mlllion-and-a-half  cattle  breeders 
in  France.  Of  these  privUeged  few,  2,024  con- 
centrated in  Nidvre  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire  have 
set  up  a  powerful  expert  office,  which  looks 
after  the  selection  of  animals  for  export  and 
sales  promotion  abroad.  The  office  has  plenty 
of  money  to  vise,  as  breeders  pay  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  10  percent  of  their  export 
earnings  to  finance  the  facilities  it  offers, 
which  includes  the  shipping  of  exported 
animals. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SAM- 
UEL KIRK  &  SON,  SILVERSMITHS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
residents  of  Maryland  are  proud  to  count 
among  their  number  one  of  the  leading 
silversmiths  of  America,  Samuel  Kirk  & 
Son,  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  fitting  on  this,  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Samuel  Kirk  &  Son,  to  recognize 
the  tribute  by  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  to  the  company  in  holding  an 
exhibition  of  American  craftsmanship  in 
silver.  A  priceless  collection  of  Kirk 
silver  will  be  on  display  from  November 
2  through  December  10  at  the  society  in 
Baltimore. 

Samuel  Kirk,  the  founder  of  the  House 
of  Kirk  in  America,  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  two  great  17th-century 
silversmiths:  Jonah  Kirk,  registered  in 
Jackson's  Register  and  in  Cripps'  "Old 
English  Plate"  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
England,  1696-97 ;  and  Sir  Francis  Child. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1669  and  the 
founder  of  the  Child  Banking  House. 
Samuel  Kirk  began  his  apprenticeship 
during  the  early  days  of  our  coimtry's 
struggles  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
in  1815  he  formally  opened  his  own  shop 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  the  Kirk  fac- 
tories and  retail  stores  have  been  located 
ever  since. 

Throughout  its  growth,  through  7  gen- 
erations of  American  history,  the  Kirk 
Co.  has  occupied  5  buildings,  experienced 
2  fires,  7  wars,  5  panics,  and  11  major 
depressions.  Today,  there  are  Kirk 
agencies  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  Eu- 
rope, South  America,  and  the  Far  East, 
offering  the  wide  range  of  Kirk  Sterling — 
traditional  and  contemporary  designs. 

The  list  of  patrons  includes  General 
Lafayette  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  Betsy  Patterson,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  CarroUs, 
Warfields,  Lowells,  Powells,  Peabodys, 
Belmonts,  Astors,  Roosevelts,  the  White 
House,  and  many  others. 

The  firm  also  designed  the  silver  serv- 
ice presented  to  the  armored  cruiser, 
Maryland,  in  May.  1906,  as  a  gift  from 
citizens  and  schoolchildren  throughout 
the  State.  In  1921  the  new  battleship 
Maryland  was  commissioned,  and  the 
silver  service  was  transferred  to  her. 
When  the  battleship  was  decommissioned 
in  1946,  the  service  was  presented  as  a 
permanent  gift  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, subject  to  recall  only  if  another 
ship  should  bear  that  name. 

This  beautiful  silver  service  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  distinctive  master- 
pieces of  silversmithing  in  existence. 
Nearly  200  scenes  of  Maryland  history 
and  progress  are  included  in  its  design. 


Each  of  the  23  counties  is  represented  by 
1  or  more  pieces,  and  on  these  are 
depicted  views  in  bas  relief  of  old  homes, 
churches  and  other  historical  landmarks 
of  the  county  concerned. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Samuel  Kirk 
in  1828  introduced  Kirk  Repousse  which 
has  since  become  world  famous  as  the 
original  flower  and  foliage  design,  re- 
ferred to  as  Baltimore  Silver.  From  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  Repousse  to 
the  modem  Signet  and  Florentine — the 
House  of  Kirk  has  consistently  developed 
new  products  and  designs  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  living.  Today,  Kirk  mas- 
terpieces are  represented  in  most  of  the 
leading  museums  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

We,  in  Maryland,  are  proud  of  the 
recognition  to  Samuel  Kirk  &  Son.  I 
commend  the  Kirk  family,  executives  and 
artisans  who  have  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  craftsmanship  through  five  gen- 
erations, and  made  this  Baltimore  firm 
known  throughout  the  world  for  Amer- 
ica's finest  sterling  by  America's  oldest 
silversmiths. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8639)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 


THE  NEW  BATTLE  OF  BRITAIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  an  issue  which 
needs  very  much  to  be  laid  before  the 
country  and  the  world.  I  do  this  under 
the  heading  of  "The  New  Battle  of 
Britain." 

Our  oldest  ally  is  facing  very  consider- 
able difficulty  of  a  character  of  which 
we  can  have  a  lot  to  do,  and  the  result 
will  be  portentous  for  the  future  of  all 
mankind. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
U.S.  policy  has  been  geared  to  the  basi- 
cally sound  proposition  that  the  cohesion 
and  strength  of  Western  nations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  foundation 
for  the  security  of  the  whole  world.  We 
need  now  to  back  up  and  implement  this 
assumption  in  a  basic  way  due  to  the 
threat  to  one  of  its  more  essential  ele- 
ments—Great    Britain.       For,     Great 
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Britain  plays  an  indispensable  role  in 
Western  strategy,  which  was  under- 
scored only  this  week  by  the  new  crisis 
in  Malaysia,  where  Great  Britain  has 
committed  its  resources  to  fight  another 
possible  Communist  expansionist  war  of 
liberation  in  the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  has  an  indispensible 
and  fundamental  stake  in  the  well-being 
of  Britain,  and  her  ability  to  play  a 
strong  role  in  the  free  world  s  struggle 
for  peace  and  freedom.  But  it  needs  to 
be  emphasized  anew  at  this  time  because 
a  new  battle  of  Britain  is  raging — an 
economic  struggle  on  the  home  ground  of 
our  closest  ally — that  could  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  the  strength  of  the  West 
and  hence,  the  fate  of  the  free  world  it- 
self. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  key  ele- 
ment of  Western  strength  and  cohesion 
is  the  contribution  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  international  finance,  economic 
development,  and  in  the  military  security 
of  Europe  and  the  commonwealth  na- 
tions. Britain's  balance  of  payments 
crisis  of  last  October  and  the  renewed 
weakness  of  the  pound  sterling — as 
reflected  by  the  increase  in  the  dollar 
price  of  gold  in  London  which  hit  its 
highest  mark  snce  1961  1  week  ago  to- 
day— indicates  that  there  is  grave  danger 
that  Britain's  recurrent  financial  crises 
will  significantly  reduce  her  leading  par- 
ticipation in  the  conduct  of  Western  af- 
fairs. This  would  be  a  grave  blow  to  the 
West.  And  while  Europe  is  politically 
becalmed — awaiting  the  German  elec- 
tions in  September  and  President  De- 
Gaulle's  reelection  decision  in  October — 
the  United  States  must  take  the  initia- 
tive to  help  the  people  of  Britain  to  win 
their  new  Battle  of  Britain. 

Britain,  herself,  needs  to  make  drastic 
and  basic  economic  decisions  to  meet  this 
crisis,  but  powerful  economic  support 
from  the  United  States  is  indispensable 
to  back  up  the  required  decisions.  We 
must  take  a  number  of  steps  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  offering  Britain 
economic  partnership  with  the  United 
States.  Specifically,  we  need  to  attain  a 
new  and  stronger  trade  relationship  with 
Britain  which  would  lead  toward  a 
broader  trading  arrangement  to  include 
all  the  industrialized  covmtries  of  the 
free  world.  Such  an  initiative  would,  at 
the  same  time,  give  strong  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  the  Atlantic  Community  to- 
ward essential  economic  integration. 

Mr.  President.  I  always  believe  in  be- 
ing specific  so  I  shall  make  the  specific 
recommendation  for  our  policy  in  the 
country  as  follows: 

Because  this  is  a  pressing  subject  which 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  noted  widely 
in  the  foreign  press.  I  shall  precede  my 
recommendation  by  saying  that  no  Sen- 
ator speaks  for  the  United  States:  only 
the  President  and  the  Presidents  repre- 
sentatives speak  for  the  United  States 
However,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say 
before.  Senators  have  a  certain  impor- 
tance in  expressing  a  fact,  or  an  opinion, 
at  least,  and  sometimes  a  fairly  universal 
opinion. 

Specifically.  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  The  United  States  should  offer 
to  enter  into  a  free  trade  area  treaty 


initially  with  Britain,  then  with  Canada, 
and,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  with  the  other 
EFTA  nations,  including  most  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  others,  as 
well;  with  the  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  either  individ- 
ually or  as  a  unit,  and  with  the  other 
industrialized  countries  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, of  which  we  are  a  member, 
and  which  heis  20  members,  constituting 
the  major  industrial  nations  of  the 
world,  which  are  willing  to  cooperate  by 
lowering  their  tariffs  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers on  an  across-the-board  basis  by  5 
percent  each  year  over  the  next  20  years. 

The  aim  of  this  treaty  would  be  to 
achieve  substantially  free  trade — sub- 
ject to  national  security  exceptions — in 
manufactured  products  among  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  by  the  end  of  the 
20-year  period.  Associate  membership 
should  be  offered  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  giving  them  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  this  market  after  a  transitional 
period  during  which  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  retain — with  appropriate  safe- 
guards— protection  for  infant  industries. 

As  an  essential  precondition  to  such  a 
free  trade  area  treaty,  full  meaning  must 
be  given  to  the  dominant  supplier  au- 
thority of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  which  has  been  left  without  effect 
by  France's  veto  of  United  Kingdom 
membership  in  the  EEC. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
provision — section  211 — in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Aot  which  would  permit  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  by  as  much  as  100 
percent  on  commodities  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  aggregate  world  exports.  With- 
out the  United  Kingdom  in  the  EEC. 
this  provision  was  left  without  substance. 

In  order  to  achieve  an  opportunity  to 
proceed  in  the  way  which  I  have  just 
outlined.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  elimi- 
nate U.S.  tariffs  on  the  manufactured 
products  of  indufstrialized  countries, 
thereby  giving  the  President  the  neces- 
sary negotiating  tool  for  the  purpose  of 
effectuating  the  plan  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2403)  to  authorize  the 
President,  in  carrying  out  trade  agree- 
ments with  fully  developed  countries  or 
areas,  to  reduce  duties  below  the  limita- 
tion set  forth  in  section  201(b)  (1)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  offer 
full  economic  partnership  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  would  also  provide  major  incen- 
tives to  the  EEC  and  other  European  na- 
tions, as  well  as  Canada  and  Japan,  to 
see  the  enormous  advantages  of  a  closely 
integrated  Western  economy. 

Second.  The  United  States  should 
make  available  to  Britain  the  technical 
knowledge  and  financial  support  Britain 
may  call  for.  to  assist  the  implementa- 
tion of  changes  in  outlook  and  methods 


of  British  industry  and  labor  that  ai-e 
necessary  to  permit  full  participation  by 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trading  ar- 
rangement I  propose.  Such  changes  are 
yet  to  take  place  but  they  must  be  im- 
plemented by  British  industiT.  labor,  and 
Government.  U.S.  technical  advice  and 
financial  support  could  be  provided  to 
Britain  in  the  following  manner: 

The  President  should  call  for  a  major 
business-to-business  program  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps — lESC — 
to  channel  American  techniques  into  all 
areas  of  British  industry.  It  is  true  that 
at  present  the  lESC  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  establishing  strong  private 
sectors  in  developing  nations.  But  I  can 
clearly  conceive  of  utilizing  this  organi- 
zation as  a  means  of  providing  the  serv- 
ice of  volunteer  U.S.  executives,  who 
would  make  available  to  British  firms 
their  knowledge  of  production,  cost  con- 
trol, marketing,  finance,  and  administra- 
tion. The  lESC  would  be  reimbursed 
for  these  services  just  as  it  now  is  for  its 
services  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  President  should  exempt  Britain 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax  for  up 
to  $100  million  per  year  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  long-term  U.S.  private 
capital  for  modernizing  Britain's  indus- 
trial plant.  Such  an  exemption  could  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  England,  which  must 
approve  the  borrowing  of  British  firms 
abroad,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  sub- 
mit that  international  monetai-y  stabil- 
ity is  just  as  much  a  consideration  in 
exempting  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Japan  and  Canada.  The 
President  is  fully  authorized  to  make 
such  an  exemption  under  section  4917(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

There  should  also  be  established  a 
sizable  modernization  fund  by  the  OECD 
nations  to  help  industrialized  countries 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom  with  long- 
term  structural  economic  problems.  As- 
sistance from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  is  available  only  to  countries 
which  have  short-term  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  The  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment today  makes  occasional  loans  to 
industrialized  nations  for  electric  power 
stations,  ports,  and  railroad  construction 
but  these  represent  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  its  total  loans.  I  would  place 
this  modernization  fund  in  the  IBRD 
and  have  the  United  States  contribute 
one-third  to  one-half  of  a  multibillion- 
dollar  fund  over  a  5-year  period — I  would 
estimate  that  a  fund  of  $10  billion  would 
be  required — other  industrialized  nations 
would  contribute  the  rest.  An  IBRD  mis- 
sion could  then  draw  a  moderniza- 
tion plan  as  a  basis  for  a  sizable  loan 
to  Britain. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  press 
forward  with  its  plan  for  international 
monetary  reform  through  the  IMF  and 
present  a  plan  of  action  in  time  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  IMF  in  Septem- 
ber, The  combined  economic  weight  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Japan,  Canada,  and  those  EEC  countries 
which  are  in  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
position,  caji  surely  succeed  in  bringing 
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about  a  suitable  timetable  for  negotia- 
tions over  this  vital  issue. 

Fourth.  The  U.S.  Congress  in  coopera- 
tion with  parliamentary  leaders  in  Brit- 
ain should  take  the  lead  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ad  hoc  interparliamentary 
working  group  whose  task  would  be: 
first,  to  chart  a  course  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consultative  Atlantic  As- 
sembly composed  of  both  NATO  coun- 
tries and  European  neutrals;  and  second, 
to  develop  a  consensus  among  parlia- 
ments and  governments  in  support  of 
this  idea.  Such  an  Assembly  was  pro- 
posed in  January  1962  by  the  Atlantic 
Convention  of  the  NATO  nations  and 
was  endorsed  that  November  by  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference.  It 
was  studied  in  1963  and  again  endorsed 
by  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence in  November  1964.  Such  an  Assem- 
bly could  have  an  enormous  impact  on 
creating  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  a 
variety  of  vital  transatlantic  issues,  now 
deadlocked  in  view  of  Franco-American 
differences. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  make,  the  first  is  to 
implement  the  dominant  supplier  au- 
thority given  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  which  we  passed  in  1962  and 
which  has  been  left  without  effect  by 
France's  veto. 

The  second  recommendation  is  to 
make  available  the  technical  assistance 
of  the  United  States  which  may  be  re- 
quired and  requested  by  Britain  to  help 
the  acceleration  of  the  modernization. 

The  third  recommendation  is  to  ex- 
empt Britain  from  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  up  to  the  amount  of  $100  million 
a  year. 

The  fourth  recommendation  is  to  es- 
tablish a  modernization  fund  by  the 
OECD  nations  which  I  estimate  to  be 
approximately  $10  billion  over  a  10-year 
period.  This  would  be  based  upon  loans 
made  to  the  World  Bank.  The  World 
Bank  knows  how  to  make  good  loans,  as 
we  all  know  from  experience.  The 
United  States  would  contribute  from 
one-third  to  one-half  to  this  fund. 

The  fifth  recommendation  is  for  the 
United  States  to  accelerate  the  effort  for 
international  monetary  reform  in  coop- 
eration with  Great  Britain. 

The  sixth  recommendation  is  to  begin 
work  on  the  creation  of  a  consultative 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  which  the  NATO 
countries  and  the  European  neutrals 
both  would  be  represented. 

There  are  basic  reasons  for  the  United 
States  to  advance  these  proposals.  Al- 
though the  worldwide  infiuence  of  Great 
Britain  has  declined  since  World  War  II, 
it  remains  a  vitally  important  element  of 
strength  for  the  West  in  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  military  terms. 

The  United  Kingdom  plays  a  major 
role  in  development  assistance.  It  ranks 
third  after  the  United  States  and  France 
in  the  amount  of  economic  aid  being  ex- 
tended to  developing  countries.  The 
United  Kingdom  spent  approximately 
S530  million  on  economic  aid  to  some  35 
countries  in  1964  and  has  committed  it- 
self to  expand  its  aid  endeavors. 

The  United  Kingdom,  together  with 
the  United  States,  plays  a  m^ajor  role  in 
Jthe     international     monetary     system. 


Long  before  the  dollar  gained  its  inter- 
national standing,,  the  pound  sterling 
was  accepted  as  an  international  ex- 
change currency  in  virtually  every  coun- 
try of  the  world.  The  wide  attention 
now  being  paid  to  Britain's  current  bal- 
ance of  payments  difficulties  is  indicative 
of  the  tremendously  important  role  still 
played  by  sterling.  As  one  of  the  world's 
two  key  currencies,  the  strength  of  the 
pound  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
dollar  in  international  finance.  These 
two  currencies  alone  have  the  burden  of 
providing  the  only  means,  other  than 
gold,  to  finance  world  trade,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  dollar  could  carry  this 
burden  alone.  It  is  greatly  to  American 
interest  to  maintain  the  dollar  and 
pound  international  standard.  Our 
economy  need  not  be  asked  to  carry  this 
responsibility  alone. 

So  on  those  two  grounds,  development 
assistance  for  undeveloped  countries  and 
the  international  monetary  system,  we 
are  heavily  tied  to  the  British. 

On  military  grounds,  it  is  infrequent- 
ly noted  that  we  are  also  heavily  tied 
to  the  British. 

The  British  have  committed  substan- 
tial forces  to  NATO,  including  the  52,- 
000  man  British  Army  on  the  Rhine, 
the  major  part  of  the  British  V-bomber 
force  and  part  of  the  British  fleet.  The 
British  base  at  Singapore,  which  would 
still  remain  despite  succession  from 
Malaysia,  supports  the  approximately 
10,000  British  troops  engaged  in  guard- 
ing against  Indonesia  or  Communist  ag- 
gression against  Malaysia.  This  base 
would  be  of  importance  if  Britain  were 
ever  required  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  which  she  un- 
doubtedly would  do. 

But  most  importantly,  Britain  can  be 
a  valuable  ally  to  the  United  States  in 
minimizing  the  growing  trade  discrimi- 
nation created  by  the  EEC  and  EFTA.  a 
development  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  export  interest  of  all  outside  coun- 
tries, and  to  Western  European  unity 
and  could  start  the  world  on  another  re- 
treat to  economic  nationalism. 

Indeed,  we  have  some  evidence  of  that 
in  the  restrictions  against  U.S.  exp>orts 
into  the  European  Economic  Community 
which  have  been  put  into  effect. 

It  is  obvious  from  Britain's  recurrent 
balance-of-payments  crises  that  without 
basic  domestic  economic  reforms — that 
Britain  shows  eveiy  will  to  effect — aided 
by  substantial  U.S.  capital,  Britain's  role 
in  world  affairs  will  be  seriously  impaired 
in  the  coming  years  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  West. 

Writing  in  the  April  1965  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Quentin  Hogg — formerly 
Lord  Hailsham,  Minister  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment between  1959  and  1964 — described 
Britain's  economic  plight  succintly: 

•  •  •  Prom  being  the  most  secure,  we  have 
become  among  the  most  vulnerable  of  human 
societies,  fatally  dependent  on  imports  and 
foreign  trade,  our  extremely  prosperous  econ- 
omy poised  on  the  knife  edge  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  our  population  dangerously 
concentrated  In  a  few  urban  areas,  easily 
accessible  to  potential  enemies,  and  almost 
the  Ideal  target  for  modern  weapons  of  which 
the  nuclear  range  constitutes  only  the  most 
dramatic.     The  material  factors  which  gave 


ease,  grace  and  prosperity  to  Edwardian  Brit- 
ain have  disappeared  In  the  midst  of  time 
and  will  never  come  back  *  •  *. 

He  also  points  out  that  Britain's  na- 
tional base  as  a  unit  of  planning  is  no 
longer  sufficient  and  investment  in  the 
modernization  of  Britain's  basic  indus- 
tries such  as  iron  and  steel  or  in  the 
great  nationalized  corporations  which 
dominate  power  and  communications,  is 
not  justifiable  commercially  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  He  finds  the  need  is  urgent 
to  modernize  management  and  trade 
union  attitudes  in  Britain's  basic  indus- 
tries, in  the  internal  transix)rt  system,  in 
construction,  and  engineering.  It  is  in 
these  fields  that  he  finds  the  conserva- 
tive habits  of  workers  and  management 
to  be  most  widespread,  and  most  difficult 
to  reverse. 

There  are  other  problems: 

"Both  parties,  and  the  electorate,  have  fa- 
vored, or  at  least  acquiesced  In,  a  high  rate 
of  personal  consumption  and  of  social  in- 
vestment, a  more  rapid  Increase  In  wages 
than  productivity,  a  budget  designed  to  In- 
sure a  high  proportion  of  transfer  payments 
in  the  shape  of  social  benefits,  and  have  ig- 
nored the  loss  in  terms  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency, capital  investment  in  production 
plant  and  redeployment  of  labor  that  such 
factors  inevitably  meant,"  declares  former 
Minister  Hogg. 

He  feels,  admittedly  with  little  sup- 
port from  his  colleagues  in  either  party, 
that  these  policies  while  economically  ex- 
pensive were  beneficial  in  terms  of  social 
harmony  and  human  values  in  Britain. 
He  also  points  with  pride  to  the  many 
advances  of  the  British  economy  despite 
these  practices,  although  he  makes  no 
comparison  with  the  rate  of  progress  of 
other  industrialized  countries. 

William  W.  Allen,  an  American  man- 
agement consultant  in  Britain,  claims 
that  the  balance  between  capital  equip- 
ment and  the  work  force  is  so  out  of 
kilter  in  Britain  that  its  present  gross 
national  product — $89  billion — could  be 
produced  with  half  the  24.5  million 
workers  available.  He  says  that  the 
proper  balance  could  be  restored  in  10  to 
15  years  if  the  British  were  prepared  to 
accept  an  8  to  10  percent  annual  growth 
rate  and  to  invest  "several  thousand  mil- 
lion pounds"  in  new  equipment.  The 
problem  is  where  to  find  this  much  capi- 
tal. It  is  not  available  at  home  without 
severe  danger  to  the  stability  of  the 
pound  .sterling. 

Some  indication  of  Britain's  plight  is 
demonstrated  by  a  few  key  statistical 
comparisons : 

Between  1961  and  1964  the  United 
Kirigdom  manufactured  exports  in- 
creased between  4  and  5  percent  per 
year — except  for  1963 — while  the  exports 
of  1 1  key  industrialized  nations  increased 
between  5  and  14  percent.  The  result — 
Britain's  share  of  world  exports  declined 
each  year,  from  15.7  percent  in  1961  to 
13.7  percent  last  year. 

Between  1S57  and  1964  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  an  index  number  of  116 — 1953= 
100 — to  146  while  output  in  the  EEC  rose 
from  140  to  217. 

Between  1963  and  1964  unit  labor  costs 
fell  by  1.5  percent  in  the  United  States 
and  by  3.3  percent  in  West  Germany, 
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while  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  rose 
by  1.7  percent. 

Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that  this 
is  the  basis  for  the  crisis  which  affects 
sterling  and  for  the  crisis  which  affects 
Britain's   balance   of    payments.     This 
country  also  has  an  imbalance  in  inter- 
national payments,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
as  much  of  a  crisis  in  this  country,  be- 
cause of  the  vast  financial  resources  of 
the  United  States,  and  because  of  our 
much  greater  productivity.    So  there  is 
an  infinitely  greater  crisis  in  Britain  in 
terms  of  sterling  and  the  balances  of 
payments.    Let  us  also  note  that  Brit- 
ain's crisis  continues  up  to  this  moment. 
It  is  a  combination  of  these  problems 
plus  the  financial  climate  created  by  last 
year's  election  campaign  that  precipi- 
tated Britain's   latest   balance-of-pay- 
ments  crisis  in  October   1964.    During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  it  became 
clear    that    Britain's    balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  for  1964  would  exceed  $2 
billion  due  to  the  widening  gap  between 
rapidly  rising  imports,  caused  by  heavy 
domestic   demand   and  expansion,   and 
slowly  rising  exports.    During  the  second 
half  of  the  year  the  deficit  on  current 
and  long-term  capital  account  rose  to 
almost  500  million  pounds— $1.4  billion. 
To  compound  Britain's  problem,  sterl- 
ing countries  reduced  their  reserves  in 
London  at  the  same  time  by  170  million 
pounds — $476      million.     The      world's 
confidence  in  Britain's  ability  to  meet 
its  balance-of -payments  problems  with- 
out devaluation  was  severely  shaken. 

In  response  to  this  crisis,  the  new 
Labor  Government  took  a  series  of  steps 
to  defend  the  pound,  including  the  im- 
position of  a  15-percent  surcharge  on 
imports,  new  capital  gains  and  corpora- 
tion taxes,  and  an  increase  in  the  bank 
rate.  The  Government  was  also  forced 
to  borrow  $1  billion  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  and  from 
European  central  banks,  and  to  mount  a 
massive  $3  billion  short-term  credit  op- 
eration in  November  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  the  pound.  Later,  the  Govern- 
ment borrowed  an  additional  $2.4  billion 
In  medium -term  credits  from  the  IMF, 
some  of  which  was  used  to  repay  earlier 
borrowings. 

The  Labor  Government  has  also  ne- 
gotiated a  national  wage-price  agree- 
ment between  management  and  the 
unions,  and  launched  a  series  of  meas- 
ures to  increase  British  exports. 

Just  within  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
Government  announced  a  series  of 
austerity  measures  designed  to  deflate 
the  economy  and  to  convince  foreign 
creditors  of  Britain's  determination  not 
to  devalue  the  pound. 

Except  for  the  wage  and  price  policy 
agreement  and  the  creation  of  two  new 
ministeries — the  Ministry  of  Technology 
and  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs — 
these  measures  do  not  deal  with  Britain's 
long-term  problems.  These  are:  the 
need  to  first,  consolidate  British  indus- 
try into  larger  units — now  80  percent  in 
the  hands  of  family  firms  which  turn 
out  20  percent  of  British  production; 
second,  to  instill  greater  awareness  in 
Britain's  trade  unions  of  the  need  for 
increased  productivity  and  automation; 
third,  to  infuse  new  capital  into  British 


industry;  and  fourth,  to  preserve — not 
shake — confidence  in  British  business 
tradition  by  setting  to  rest  further  ru- 
mors about  the  nationalization  of  steel 
and  similar  ventures  which  would  not 
help  to  reorient  Britain  toward  the 
rapidly  growing  and  increasingly  com- 
petitive Western  European  complex. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  for  this 
important,  significant,  and  necessary  ad- 
dress. I  am  always  impressed  by  the 
catholicity  of  interest,  understanding, 
and  ability  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  is  good  that  he  stresses  the 
crucial  role  which  the  United  Kingdom 
plays  in  relationship  to  this  country.  He 
stresses  something  which  very  few  Amer- 
icans realize  or  appreciate;  namely,  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  helping  the  free 
world  on  a  major  scale  with  developmen- 
tal assistance  to  other  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom  ranks  third,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated, 
in  this  respect  after  the  United  States 
and  France. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  it  is  fundamental  that 
we  preserve  the  strength  of  Britain  so 
that  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  financing  the  free 
world — trade,  particularly — will  con- 
tinue. The  Senator  from  New  York 
points  out  that  this  is  a  cornerstone  of 
free  world  economic  strength  and  he  is 
eminently  correct. 

The  Senator  is  also  wise  in  stressing 
the  significant  contribution  which  Great 
Britain  is  making  in  the  area  of  defense 
of  freedom  in  Malaysia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Most  vital  of  all,  if  this 
country  and  Britain  are  to  be  able  to 
complete  with  the  new.  thriving,  and 
growing  Common  Market,  the  role  which 
the  United  Kingdom  can  play  along  with 
us  in  minimizing  the  dangers  of  trade 
discrimination  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant. 

I  preface  my  question  with  these  re- 
marks because  I  feel  that  in  the  last 
paragraph  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
lated to  the  Senate,  lies  an  area  which 
concerns  me  very  much.  He  speaks  of 
"The  need  to  consolidate  British  indus- 
try into  larger  units — now  80  percent  In 
the  hands  of  family  firms  which  turn  out 
20  percent  of  British  production;  and  to 
instill  greater  awareness  in  Britain's 
trade  unions  of  the  need  for  increased 
productivity  and  automation." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  this 
country  there  are  some  10,100,000  indi- 
vidual proprietorships  or  family  busi- 
nesses, and  only  1.3  million  corporations 
or  larger  units  on  any  kind  of  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  comparison 
between  consolidation  in  this  country 
and  consolidation  in  Britain  suggests 
that  they  are  parallel  and  similar.    What 


concerns   me    particularly   is   that   the 
great  economic  weakness  which  I  believe 
exists  in  the  British  economy  is  not,  I 
repeat,  not  in  failure  to  consolidate  into 
bigger  business.    Quite  the  contrary,  the 
United  Kingdom's  weakness  is  the  price- 
fixing  tradition,  the  conspiracy  to  keep 
prices  up.  the  absence  of  stronger  en- 
forced antitrust  laws,  the  lack  of  vigorous 
competition  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in 
this   country,  the   kind  of  competition 
which  provokes,  promotes,  and  necessi- 
tates automation  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  efficiency.    It  is  this  failure  on 
the  part  of  Britain  to  move  ahead  in 
this  area  which  concerns  me  most.    I  am. 
therefore,  especially  happy  to  note  that 
both  Prime  Minister  Wilson  and  the  Con- 
servative leader  Edward  Heath,  seem  to 
have  some  recognition  of  the  advantages 
which    America    possesses   in    pursuing 
our  antitrust  policies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says.  The 
British  situation  is  not  spelled  out  in  as 
much  detail  as  it  should  be  in  this  speech. 
I  hope  to  do  so  in  another  speech  sepa- 
rate from  this  one.  The  British  have 
not  had  the  leaders  in  cost  cutting  and 
efficiency  which  we  have  had  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  not  enforced 
their  antitrust  laws. 

The  family  firms  embedded  deeply  in 
the  British  economic  system  are  em- 
bedded there  for  the  peculiar  reason  of 
nonantitrust  enforcement.  Therefore, 
they  have  been  able  to  engage  in  monop- 
olistic practices  which  have  kept  ineffi- 
cient companies  alive;  whereas,  the  com- 
petitive factor  of  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
compels  companies  to  either  get  out  or 
consolidate  because  of  the  tough  compe- 
tition which  they  face. 

We  have  here  another  side  of  the 
coin— the  failure  to  have  effective  anti- 
trust laws — which  has  led  to  the  incrus- 
tation in  British  business  of  a  vast  ele- 
ment of  traditional  businesses  which 
cannot  stand  the  shock  of  modern  com- 
petition. 

Accordingly,  when  I  say  "consolidate," 
what  I  really  should  have  said  is,  "Let  in 
the  air  of  competition,  as  we  do  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
weeding  out  of  the  weak  and  the  ineffi- 
cient, which  is  taxing  the  British  econ- 
omy artificially  and  heavily." 

That  is  really  what  it  comes  down  to, 
by  emphasizing  the  presence  in  industry 
of  vast  numbers  of  family  firms  which 
have  become  archaic  and  obsolescent. 
We  do  not  have  that  in  this  country 
in  big,  tough  competitive  business.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  retail  and 
distribution  market,  but  in  Britain  it  is 
inherent  in  the  whole  basic  industrial 
complex,  which  is  taxing  Britain  very 
heavily. 

Of  course,  this  is  none  of  our  business. 
We  have  no  right  to  say  what  the  British 
should  do. 

I  only  point  out  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  troubling  British  credit  as  well 
as  British  firms.  However  they  wish 
to  solve  those  problems,  that  is  their 
choice.  But,  in  any  case,  we  have  a  right 
to  invite  their  attention  to  some  of  the 
problems,  as  we  see  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  assume  the  posture  which 
I  am  assuming. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  an  excellent  and 
helpful  clarification  of  these  problems. 

Let  me  invite  his  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  has  just  been  written  by 
William  G.  Shepherd,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  Oxford  Economic 
Papers  in  October  1965,  on  this  very 
point. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  who  is  extremely  com- 
petent in  this  area,  made  a  study  of 
British  industrial  concentration  covering 
a  long  period  of  recent  British  economic 
history.  He  had  this  to  say  about  eco- 
nomic consolidation  and  concentration: 

But  many  concentration  rises  have  no 
connection  with  optimum  size  changes  at 
all.  Many  other  Industries  have  already 
been  concentrated  well  beyond  what  scale 
economies  would  have  required;  accordingly, 
It  would  have  taken  an  Immense  Increase  In 
optimum  size  to  explain  a  further  Increase 
In  concentration.  Altogether,  there  ts  little 
basis  for  supposing  that  all,  or  even  a  large 
share,  of  the  Increased  concentration  reflects 
an  adaptation  required  by  Increasing  op- 
tlmvun  size. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  this  thriv- 
ing economy  of  the  1960's  of  ours,  that 
in  spite  of  our  much  greater  production, 
we  actually  have  fewer  very  big  plants 
now  operating  in  this  country  than  we 
had  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  the  number 
of  very  large  plants  has  declined  by  a 
considerable  number  because  of  auto- 
mation and  improvement  in  technology 
and  techniques.  But  it  comparatively 
has  not  recently  been  the  consolidation 
or  the  size  which  has  been  the  source  of 
America's  increase  in  productivity  on  the 
basis  of  the  relevant  statistics.  It  is  the 
automation  and  cost  cutting  brought 
about  by  vigorous  competition— a  strong 
antitrust  policy  that  has  made  this 
American  prosperity  with  little  or  no 
inflation  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  much  for  his  most 
helpful  intercession.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  problem  does  not  relate 
merely  to  consolidation  or  to  size  as  much 
as  it  does  to  decentralization,  to  automa- 
tion and  ultimate  distribution,  as  well  as 
integration  in  many  areas  of'  American 
business  which  have  had  these  problems. 
The  traditionalist  practice  of  British 
business  is  something  that  they  will  have 
to  solve;  but.  after  all,  we  have  a  right 
to  call  their  attention  to  things  in  the 
world  which  are  in  jeopardy,  as  we  see 
them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  general,  I  whole- 
heartedly approve  of  the  prime  thrust 
of  the  excellent  address  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  It  is  a  necessary  and  a 
vital  address.  It  is  so  important  that  we 
do  whatever  we  can  to  try  to  be  helpful 
to  a  Britain  which  is  our  strongest  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  military  ally,  and  which 
is  now  in  economic  trouble.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  not  simply  spoken  in 
the  broad,  fast  generalization,  he  deals 
in  specifics.  He  has.  Indeed,  proposed  a 
specific  series  of  recommendations  in  this 
very  constructive  speech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  helpful 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  with  capital  available 
for  the  modernization  of  British  produc- 


tion, with  Britain  part  of  a  new  competi- 
tive trading  arrangement  working  in 
close  concert  with  the  United  States  in 
achieving  international  monetary  reform 
and  in  creating  the  vitally  important 
consultative  Atlantic  Assembly,  the  basis 
would  be  provided  for  an  effective  U.S. 
program  to  bolster  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  current 
economic  crisis  besetting  Britain  and  its 
repercussions  for  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  Major  British  financial 
or  economic  crises  could  set  the  world  on 
a  critical  collision  course  with  depression. 

We  never  know  how  serious  this  is 
until  we  realize  that  this  new  battle  of 
Britain  may  not  be  quite  so  vivid  and 
dramatic  as  when  Britain  stood  be- 
leaguered as  the  sole  fighting  defender  of 
the  free  world,  but  it  could  be  just  as 
lethal.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  must 
take  Winston  Churchill's  advice  when,  in 
1949,  he  said: 

Never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Britain 
is  an  absolutely  vital  necessity  to  the  strength 
and  future  of  the  United  States. 

That  statement  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  then;  and  with  that  incontrovertible 
fact  in  mind,  we  must  act  promptly  and 
affirmatively  now. 

Britain  has  its  problems.  It  is  in 
trouble.  We  cannot  expect  Britain  to 
trumpet  and  advertise  it.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if  it  did.  But  those  of  us 
who  see  the  problem  as  clearly  as  I  do 
must  state  it  to  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  very  much  urge,  notwith- 
standing these  statistics  and  the  techni- 
calities, that  there  is  yet  plenty  of  time 
not  to  let  U.S.  policy  be  the  private  pre- 
£,erve  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
the  Treasury  or  other  central  bankers, 
because  that  has  limited  applicability. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can  do. 
Let  us  lay  on  the  table  what  America  can 
do  to  help  Britain  today.  Let  us  proceed 
to  do  it  while  there  is  still  time  to  pre- 
serve what  is  certainly  in  the  opinion  of 
many  one  of  the  most  important  allies 
that  we  have  in  the  world,  one  which  is 
filling  in  a  great  number  of  places  which, 
if  we  had  to  fill  them  otirselves  would 
mean  either  that  we  would  be  tmable  to 
do  so  or,  if  we  did,  would  be  infinitely 
more  expensive  in  men  and  material  to 
accomplish  what  is  recommended  here  or 
what  may  be  recommended. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
the  executive  department  will  give  this 
matter  their  most  urgent  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
various  newspaper  articles  with  relation 
to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6,  1965] 
Arduous  Session  of  Commons  Ends — Many 

Legislative  Pledges  by  Laborites  Unful- 
filled 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 
London,  August  5. — A  long,  arduous,  fre- 
quently tumultuous   session   of   Parliament 
came  to  a  close  today  with  many  legislative 
pledges  of  the  government  unfulfilled. 

It  was  the  first  parliamentary  session  of  a 
Labor  government  In  13  years,  and  promise 
was  high  when  the  session  began  after  Octo- 
ber's general  election. 

There  was  to  be  a  new  Britain  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  technology,  harnessing  the 


national  wealth  in  brains  and  affording  a 
new  opportunity  to  equal  and.  If  possible, 
surpass  the  roaring  progress  of  other  Western 
Powers. 

That  was  what  the  Labor  Party's  manifesto 
said. 

Although  he  was  handicapped  by  an  ever- 
threatening  economic  situation  and  a  thin 
House  of  Commons  majority.  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  thought  he  could  make  a  vigorous 
start. 

The  session  was  adjourned  today  until 
October  26  with  the  economic  situation  still 
grave — some  said  It  was  becoming  graver — 
the  Labor  majority  reduced  from  four  to 
three  and  many  plans  for  radical  reform 
shelved. 

LEADERS  OFF  FOE  VACATION 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  believes  he  has 
successfully  grappled  with  the  economic 
problem,  was  headed  tonight  for  the  Scilly 
Isles  to  rejoin  his  family,  Edward  Heath,  the 
new  Conservative  leader,  is  headed  for  the 
south  of  France. 

Today,  the  price  of  gold  here  rose  to  its 
highest  level  since  November  1961.  The  five 
London  houses  dealing  In  the  gold  market 
transacted  their  flrst  business  at  $35.19 '4 
an  ounce,  up  1%  cents. 

Mr.  Wilson,  trying  to  counter  what  he 
termed  "highly  nexirotlc  rumors"  among  Brit- 
ish and  continental  financiers,  gave  fresh 
assurances  that  the  Labor  government  would 
not  devalue  the  pound. 

Perhaps,  the  most  telling  commentary  on 
the  parliamentary  session  was  offered  by  Jo 
Grlmond.  leader  of  the  Liberals.  The  great- 
est failure  of  the  government,  he  said,  was  Its 
lack  of  any  clear  character. 

"No  one  has  felt  that  Britain  is  marching 
to  a  new  horizon,"  he  declared. 

Sixty-five  government-sponsored  bills  be- 
came law.  If  simple  statistics  were  the  meas- 
ure of  success,  the  government  would  get  a 
plus,  since  this  is  14  higher  than  the  average 
during  the  first  parliamentary  session  of  the 
earlier  Tory  governments.  But  most  are  pe- 
ripheral bills  that  keep  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment grinding. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  speech  last  November 
outlining  the  legislative  program  for  the  ses- 
sion, the  government  promised  to  nationalize 
the  steel  Industry  and  set  up  a  land  commis- 
sion to  buy  land  for  community  use  at  less 
than  market  price. 

These  measures  were  to  have  been  the  pil- 
lars of  socialist  reform.  Neither  saw  the 
light  of  day.  The  furthest  the  government 
got  on  sf^el  was  publishing  a  white  paper 
detaillnj  probable  legislative  plans. 

TAX    REFORM     WAS    PRESSED 

The  government  did  press,  however,  for  a 
radical  change  In  taxation.  For  220  parlia- 
mentary hours  it  fought  the  opposition  to 
get  its  finance  bill  through.  On  one  amend- 
ment It  was  twice  defeated.  On  another  oc- 
casion there  was  a  tie  vote  in  which  the 
speaker  cast  a  vote  for  the  government  un- 
der parliamentary  rules. 

The  finance  bill,  establishing  a  new  corpo- 
ration tax  and  a  long-term  capital  gains  tax, 
finally  got  through  the  session  after  sub- 
stantial changes. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  later  that  if  he  could  get 
the  finance  bill  through  he  could  get  any- 
thing through.  But  the  finance  bill  took 
so  much  time  that  other  measures  suffered. 

Minor  drafting  revisions  remain  In  the 
race  relations  bill  which  would  make  dis- 
crimination a  violation  of  civil  law.  The  bill 
to  abolish  capital  punishment  still  has  to  be 
debated  In  the  Commons  after  amendments 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  Another  bill  that 
would  restrict  the  rights  of  landlords  and 
strengthen  those  of  tenants  must  wait  until 
the  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  finance  bill,  key  legisla- 
tion put  through  this  session  strengthens 
controls  over  large  corporate  mergers  and 
takeovers,  raises  the  pay  of  judges,  provides 
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a  financial  cushion  for  laid-off  workers  and 
protect  union  officials  from  prosecution  in 
trying  to  defend  or  establish  a  closed  shop. 

One  private  member's  bill  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  was  dropped.  Its  In- 
tention was  to  make  homosexual  acts  be- 
tween consenting  adults  no  longer  a  crime. 

The  session  was  one  of  fierce  clashes,  and 
all  night  sittings,  but  throughout  it  all  there 
was  an  air  of  unreality.  The  opposition 
fought  hard  but  never  really  wanted  to  en- 
danger the  Government.  The  country  was 
not  ready  for  a  new  general  election.  There 
had  not  been  time  for  the  conservatives  to 
draw  up  hard  alternative  policies. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  6.  1965) 

Uneasy  Monet  Markets 
Some  of  the  world's  key  financial  markets 
have  been  suffering  a  moderately  bad  case 
of  nerves.  The  dollar  price  of  gold  In  London 
yesterday  hit  the  highest  mark  since  the  1961 
Cuban  crisis,  while  on  Wall  Street  Investors 
seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
the  stocks  of  gold-mining  companies.  The 
recent  weakness  in  the  British  pound  has 
been  accompanied  by  such  a  flood  of  fan- 
tastic reports  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
felt  called  upon  to  protest  what  he  termed 
some  highly  neurotic  rumors.  But  even  the 
most  baseless  rumor  can  become  a  market 
force  if  it  gains  wide  credence  and  engenders 
panicky  responses. 

The  upward  movement  of  the  gold  price 
coincides  with  official  confirmation  that  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  surpUis  In  its  balance 
of  payments  during  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year — a  factor  that  might  normally  have 
been  expected  to  make  for  stability.  Some 
of  the  force  of  Commerce  Secretary  Connor's 
announcement  was  lost,  however,  because  of 
his  candid  avowal  that  the  favorable  second 
quarter  result  was  obtained.  In  part,  with 
the  help  of  factors  that  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue.  This  admission  gave  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  doubt  the  future  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar — doubt  which  has  been 
spurred  in  tome  cases  by  concern  over  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  Its  potential  future 
cost.  The  recent  substantial  Chinese  Com- 
munist purchases  of  gold  have  also  helped  to 
create  market  pressure. 

The  present  weakness  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  directly  related,  of  course,  to  the 
widely  anticipated  sharp  drop  in  Britain's 
gold  and  foreign  currency  reserves  last 
month.  That  setback  notwithstanding,  the 
speculators  who  are  now  betting  that  London 
will  be  forced  to  devalue  may  be  making  the 
same  sort  of  mistake  Hitler  made  when  he 
embarked  upon  the  Battle  of  Britain  a  quar- 
ter century  ago. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  seems  Just  as  de- 
termined to  defend  the  pound  as  Churchill 
before  him  was  dedicated  to  saving  the  na- 
tion. With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight.  It  is 
now  plain  that  moves  to  protect  the  pound 
taken  under  Mr  Wilson  have  been  less  effec- 
tive than  they  should  have  been  because  of 
their  piecemeal  nature  Yet,  these  rather 
orthodox  measures — Including,  most  re- 
cently, austerity  moves  at  home  and  a  cut  In 
defense  spending— do  promise  to  cut  British 
outlays  abroad  even  at  the  cost  of  some  de- 
flation and  unemployment  at  home.  And 
Mr.  Wilson  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
weapons  In  his  armory  nor  the  resources  of 
the  friends  who  may  come  to  his  aid. 

IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  1.  1965] 
Stop  and  Go  in  Britain 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  British  economic  policymakers,  wheth- 
er Laborite  or  Conservative,  have  been  caught 
on  the  horns  of  the  same  dilemma.  Britain's 
economy  must  be  modernized  If  she  Is  to 
maintain  her  share  of  the  vital  world  ex- 
port markets.  At  the  same  time  the  pound 
sterling,    one    of    the    two   principal    reserve 


currencies,  must  be  defended  against  spec- 
ulative attacks. 

Efforts  to  achieve  these  highly  incompati- 
ble goals  have  produced  a  dreary  cycle  of 
"stop  and  go'  In  order  to  placate  her  con- 
tinental creditors  and  save  the  pound.  Brit- 
ain has  applied  the  brakes  of  severe  mone- 
tary restraint.  But  monetary  restraint  has 
inevitably  led  to  economic  stagnation.  So 
after  stopping  economic  growth  In  order  to 
save  the  pound.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
apply  stimuli  in  order  to  get  going  again. 

The  austerity  measures  recently  announced 
by  James  Callaghan.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, are  largely  directed  toward  the  re- 
duction of  Government  spending,  and  inso- 
far as  they  are  successful  In  shifting  eco- 
nomic resources  to  the  export  sector  of  the 
economy,  Britain's  economic  position  may 
be  strengthened.  But  the  grave  risk  In- 
herent in  such  a  program  of  restraint  Is 
that  incentives  to  Invest  In  the  export  In- 
dustries may  at  the  same  time  be  weak- 
ened. 

The  Labor  Party's  strategy  Is  to  tailor  pol- 
icy to  the  specific  requirements  of  export 
promotion  and  to  check  Inflation  by  sub- 
jecting wage  and  price  Increases  to  Govern- 
ment review.  This  strategy  represents  an 
Improvement  over  the  Conservative  policies 
of  the  recent  past.  But  It  is  nonetheless 
likely  that  a  period  of  Induced,  deflationary 
stagnation  will  follow  from  the  current 
struggle  to  save  sterling. 


IProm  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times. 

July  5.  1965] 

Breaking     the     Stalemate     on     Monetary 

Reform 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

In  deciding  to  Join  with  Brlteln  to  seek  an 

International  consensus  to  reform  the  present 

monetary   system,   the   United   States   must 

do  some  fresh  thinking.     Both  countries  are 

against  a  change  In  the  price  of  gold  or  a 

diminution  in  the  role  of  either  the  dollar 

or    the    International   Monetary    Fund,   but 

they  have  not  yet  settled  on  what  they  are 

for.     They  may  have  to  take  an  entirely  new 

approach   to  break   the  stalemate  that   has 

been  In  force  on  the  monetary  front. 

TOO    MANY    PLANS 

The  alliance  does  not  have  to  settle  on  a 
precise  plan  for  reform.  There  are  already 
too  many  such  plans.  The  prospect  of  a 
shortage  In  International  liquidity — the 
monetary  reserves  and  credit  required  to 
finance  world  trade  and  development — has 
generated  a  surplus  of  reform  proposals. 
There  Is  the  Trlffln  plan  and  the  Bernstein 
plan,  the  Stamp  plan,  the  Maudllng  plan, 
the  Blessing  plan,  and  the  Postuma  plan. 
The  roster  does  not  end  there.  Prance's 
Valery  Glscard  d'Estalng  has  proposed  a  vari- 
ation on  the  Bernstein  plan:  the  IMF's 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  has  suggested  several 
schemes;  and  rumor  has  it  that  the  Treas- 
ury's former  Under  Secretary  will  soon  unveil 
the  Roosa  plan. 

At  this  Juncture  it  is  more  Important  to 
prevent  a  crisis  than  to  get  agreement  on  a 
blueprint.  Even  this  will  take  some  doing. 
In  agreeing  to  build  on  what  they  have. 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  James  Cal- 
laghan must  show  that  the  basic  mechanism 
Is  worth  preserving. 

The  present  system  Is  far  from  perfect, 
but  It  Is  a  lot  better  than  It  has  been  cracked 
up  to  be.  It  has  been  maligned  in  Europe 
for  permitting  the  key  currency  countries  to 
escape  monetary  discipline  and  for  financing 
the  takeover  of  European  Industry.  These 
criticisms  had  some  validity,  but  Britain  now 
has  the  tightest  credit  and  the  highest  In- 
terest rates  of  any  advanced  Industrial  na- 
tion, and  the  Johnson  administration  has 
cvu-bed  the  acquisitive  Instincts  of  American 


industry  by  an  effective  program  of  volun- 
tary restrictions  on  the  outfiow  of  capital. 

LIQUIDITY  BY   WHIM 

The  big  flaw  In  the  system  is  that  the  two 
key  currency  countries  possess  the  power  to 
create  or  eliminate  the  major  portion  of  in- 
ternational monetary  reserves.  This  power 
to  affect  liquidity  by  whim  makes  for  Insta- 
bility— either  when  the  deficits  of  the  pound 
and  the  dollar  grow  too  big,  as  they  have  In 
recent  years,  or  If  they  disappear,  which  is 
what  Washington  and  Whitehall  are  now 
trying  to  bring  about.  The  object  of  reform, 
then,  Is  to  arrive  at  a  more  rational  method 
of  assuring  a  steady  increase  in  the  monetary 
reserves  so  that  the  machinery  will  not  be 
thrown  out  of  whack  by  a  country  running  a 
deficit. 

Achieving  greater  rationality  is  a  knotty 
technical  problem.  Even  more.  It  Is  a  poUti- 
cal  one.  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  is  bit- 
terly critical  of  the  system  for  giving  the 
Anglo-Saxon  currencies  too  much  power 
and  the  European  nations  too  little.  While 
the  French  have  disavowed  any  intention  of 
returning  to  the  old  gold  standard  and  have 
taken  a  more  cooperative  attitude  on  inter- 
national monetary  matters,  they  have  not 
abandoned  their  stand  that  there  Is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  they  will  hold  of  another 
country's  currency,  specifically  the  dollar. 

The  administration  is  countering  the 
French  offensive  by  its  new  effort  to  dry  up 
the  supply  of  dollars  going  abroad.  It  is 
aware,  though,  that  the  victims  of  Its  coun- 
teroffensive  are  Britain  and  the  reserve-short 
developing  countries.  France  and  other 
European  nations  which  have  a  miserly  atti- 
tude toward  reserves  are  relatively  unaffected. 
If  they  maintain  their  present  practice  of 
hoarding,  the  problem  will  not  be  how  best 
to  Increase  llqulditv  but  how  to  cope  with 
a  deflationary  shrinkage  in  the  liquidity  now 
available. 

As  the  administration  cannot  count  on  a 
show  of  strength  to  persuade  Europe  to 
change  Its  ways.  It  may  be  that  the  system 
can  be  preserved  and  crisis  prevented  only 
If  the  United  States  and  Britain  go  beyond 
purely  financial  cooperation  to  forge  a  close 
economic  partnership.  Those  who  hold  this 
viewpoint  out  that  Britain's  competitive 
position  would  be  enhanced  enormously  by 
Joint  ventures  with  American  Industry,  per- 
haps along  the  lines  of  the  American-Cana- 
dian auto  agreement.  It  Is  open  to  objec- 
tions that  Britain  would  end  up  as  an  Amer- 
ican colonv:  but  It  may  well  be  that  only 
a  radical  economic  Initiative  could  pave  the 
way  for  evolutionary  monetary  reform. 

PYSCHOLOGICAL  IMPACT 

This  proposal  for  economic  partnership 
rather  than  for  a  financial  blueprint  Is 
worthy  of  close  examination.  It  would  fore- 
stall a  possible  sterling  crisis  by  reinforcing 
the  links  between  the  pound  and  the  dollar. 
It  would  serve  as  a  practical  application  of 
the  possibilities  in  an  Atlantic  union.  It 
also  has  psychological  Impact,  for  the  poten- 
tial competitive  advantage  of  an  Anglo- 
American  industrial  partnership  might  make 
the  European  Economic  Community  more  re- 
ceptive to  British  entry.  At  the  least,  it 
may  be  Just  the  Initiative  needed  to  get  a 
consensus  on  reform. 
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IProm  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Feb.  7, 

1965] 

Crisis  in  BRrrAiN:  Surface  Affluence  Hides 

Economic  Ills 

(By  George  Sherman) 

London.— People    here    wonder    whatever 

happened    to   that   "crisis   of   Britain"   that 

clouded  the  end  of  1964. 

Did  it  evaporate  with  the  year?  Was  it  all 
In  the  minds  of  financiers  and  politicians? 
Was  the  run  on  the  pound  in  world  money 
markets    last    November    only    a   hard— but 


passing — price  for  breaking  in  a  new  govern- 
ment? 

ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

Most  Britons  would  say  "yes."  But  the 
fact  is  that  this  Island  is  caught  In  a  crisis 
so  chronic  that  the  British  have  come  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  way  of  life.  They  know  that  the 
"age  of  Churchill"  is  dead  and  they  have 
mourned  the  passing  of  Sir  Winston  kindly. 
But  they  have  still  to  extend  the  Church- 
illian  challenge  of  action  to  modern  Britain. 

Complacency  Is  the  order  of  the  day.  Offi- 
cials congratulate  themselves  that  February 
opened  with  the  pound  at  its  "highest  stand- 
ing" In  money  exchanges  since  last  June. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  hints  that 
the  emergency  15-percent  tax  on  Imports  may 
soon  be  reduced.  And  a  newspaper  headline 
proclaims  that  "U.S.  Minister  Says  British 
Crisis  Over"  after  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Douglas  Dillon  told  a  television  panel 
that  "things  have  turned  around  for  the 
British." 

The  contrast  with  last  December  Is  star- 
tling. Then  the  new  Prime  Minister.  Harold 
Wilson,  was  calling  for  a  "spirit  of  Dunkirk" 
to  save  Britain  from  bankruptcy.  The  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  for  1964  was  to 
be  a  record  $2.1  billion.  The  new  Labor  gov- 
ernment seemed  bent  on  rousing  public  opin- 
ion to  the  crisis. 

Soon  not  one.  but  a  whole  platoon  of  crises, 
littered  the  landscape. 

There  was  the  crisis  over  the  zooming 
cost  of  living.  Rail  fares  went  up,  prices  on 
everything  from  beer  to  movie  seats  rose, 
mortgage  rates  went  to  the  highest  level 
ever,  and  the  Government  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  persuade  chain  stores  and  shop- 
keepers to  hold  the  price  line. 

Then  there  was  the  crisis  over  the  key 
aircraft  Industry.  It  is  threatened  with  dis- 
aster because  the  Government  needs  to  cut 
defense  spending,  and  wants  to  Import 
cheaper  American  military  airplanes.  Air- 
craft factory  workers  marched  by  the  thou- 
sands on  London  to  protest.  And  Wilson 
and  his  advisers  held  meetings  and  even  a 
special  dinner  for  the  angry  aircraft 
managers. 

But  the  greatest  crisis  had  been  over  ex- 
ports. This  island  of  more  than  50  million 
persons,  producing  only  40  percent  of  Its 
own  food  needs.  Is  not  earning  enough  to 
pay  its  way  in  the  world.  Export  drives  were 
launched.  Newspapers  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  docks  of  London  and  Liverpool  are 
a  national  scandal.  Dockers'  refusal  to  work 
overtime  on  weekends  to  load  and  unload 
ships — some  of  them  waiting  2  weeks — re- 
ceived  scathing   treatment. 

More  serious  newspapers  took  to  plotting 
the  ups  and  downs  of  rallies  In  the  stock  and 
money  markets  like  fever  charts  of  a  sick 
patient.  When  the  monthly  trade  figures 
turned  more  favorable  to  exports  in  Decem- 
ber, they  were  published  with  all  the  fan- 
fare of  a  royal  wedding. 

But  if  the  public  has  been  much  impressed 
with  these  crises,  it  is  doing  its  best  to  hide 
it.  Life  goes  on  as  before.  Easy  living  that 
supports  the  myth  of  affluence  here  con- 
tinues to  be  the  vogue.  The  booming  retail 
trade — source  of  demand  for  nonessential 
imports  and  competition  for  possible  ex- 
ports— is  still  booming. 

SHOPPING  SPREE 

The  greatest  Christmas  shopping  spree  In 
British  history  was  followed  by  the  usual 
rush  of  January  sales.  Latest  figures  on 
"hire  purchase,"  the  British  equivalent  of 
"buying  on  time" — shows  that  the  overall 
consumer  debt  stands  at  a  record  of  $3.1 
billion. 

By  the  end  of  1964  that  fortress  of  British 
conviviality,  the  neighborhood  pub.  was 
doing  10  percent  more  business  than  the 
year  before.    And  this  on  top  of  new  taxes. 

"Why  should  anyone  get  excited  and  tight- 
en his  belt?"  asked  one  small  businessman 


angrily.  "Every  few  years  since  the  war  we 
have  had  financial  crises,  and  the  Govern- 
ment shouts  bankruptcy." 

"But  It  Is  like  the  father  of  a  family  who 
periodically  announces  he  is  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Each  time  he  suddenly  gets  an  over- 
draft from  his  bank  (a  personal  bank  loan) 
and  the  family  goes  on  as  before,  living  be- 
yond Its  means.  After  a  while  no  one  In  the 
house  pays  any  more  attention  to  the  cries  of 
distress. 

"That's  the  way  It  is  with  Britain.  The  In- 
ternational bankers  have  always  balled  us 
out." 

He  paused  for  emphasis. 

"You  see.  we  may  really  be  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  this  time  •  •  *  but  •  *  •  just  who  gives 
a  damn?" 

He  had  put  his  finger  on  what  many  peo- 
ple consider  the  real  crisis  in  Britain  today. 
The  country  Is  sick  with  almlessness.  It  is  a 
country  where  i>eople  treat  all  the  dreadful 
statistics  of  decline  more  as  a  source  of 
humor  than  of  despair.  It  Is  a  country 
where  people  behave  as  though  their  monu- 
mental retreat  from  empire  during  the  last 
two  decades  Is  really  a  retreat  from  greatness. 

"After  all.  when  I  was  In  school  large 
patches  on  the  classroom  globe  were  still 
colored  in  British  colonial  pink."  said  a  mid- 
dle-aged civil  servant.  "At  the  university 
no  one  needed  to  study  business  or  tech- 
nology. The  more  general  the  education  the 
better,  for  we  were  being  trained  to  admin- 
ister an  empire." 

Hangovers  of  this  "empire  training"  are 
still  embedded  in  the  national  consciousness. 
Family  businesses  do  not  quite  believe  that 
the  readymade  markets  for  British  goods 
are  gone.  Salesmanship  so  essential  to  mod- 
ern competition  is  still  not  quite  acceptable. 

Managers  take  It  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
foreigners  should  speak  English,  and  make 
little  effort  to  have  people  on  their  staff  who 
speak  foreign  languages.  The  society  has  a 
po.sitive  reverence  for  the  old  and  out- 
moded— no  matter  how  inefficient — and  a 
Jovial  distrust  of  the  world  of  computers.  It 
is  not  that  the  British  work  less  than  their 
competitors — Indeed,  statistics  show  the 
opposite — It  Is  that  they  accomplish  less  and 
care  less  about  what  they  do  accomplish. 

SITUATION    CLOAKED 

Up  to  now  this  maladjustment  has  hidden 
behind  the  facade  of  postwar  affluence. 
Greater  material  wealth  has  cushioned  the 
shock  of  retreat  from  empire. 

Although  the  average  annual  national 
growth  rate  in  Britain  over  the  last  decade 
has  been  only  2.5  percent  and  its  Industrial 
production  has  gone  up  only  a  third — com- 
pared with  more  than  doubled  production  in 
such  competitors  as  Germany,  France.  Italy, 
and  Japan — this  modest  growth  has  been 
coupled  with  a  substantial  redistribution  of 
wealth.  Social  welfare  schemes  have  blunted 
the  edges  of  prewar  class  injustice.  Ex- 
perts love  to  talk  of  the  "great  liberation"  of 
the  working  class  that  has  accompanied  the 
retreat  from  colonialism. 

But  critics  are  now  claiming  that  this 
liberation  is  more  fiction  than  fact.  In  any 
case.  It  is  reaching  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns.  Washing  machines,  cars  and  TV 
sets  may  spell  affluence,  but  without  oppor- 
tunity for  social  and  educational  advance- 
ment, affluence  does  not  spell  progress.  For 
young  workers  and  the  lU-tralned  middle 
class.  It  spells  boredom. 

Today,  Britain  still  has  a  working  class 
that — although  richer — still  has  many  of  the 
old  working  class  tastes.  It  also  has  a  mid- 
dle class  that— although  poorer — still  has 
many  of  the  traditional  middle-class  values. 
About  the  only  thing  uniting  their  young 
Is  mutual  almlessness. 

No  place  Is  this  social  immobility  more 
destructive  than  In  the  educational  system. 
Twenty  years  after  the  great  wartime  educa- 
tional reform.  Britain  still  Is  arguing  about 


which  kind  of  state  school  Is  best  and  how 
to  Integrate  the  privileged  private  schools 
into  the  Inadequate  state  system.  Working 
class  parents  are  under  little  pressure  to 
keep  their  children  In  school  beyond  the 
official  school-leaving  age  of  15.  Middle-class 
parents  have  no  incentive  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  crowded  schools  that  do  not  give 
proper  preparation  for  higher  education. 

THEY    SEEM    HAPPY 

"I  know  a  working  class  family  with  two 
teenage  sons,"  said  a  prominent  trade  union 
leader.  "All  four  are  working,  and  between 
them  they  bring  In  a  cool  60  pounds  a  week 
($168).  The  boys  quit  school  at  15  and  now 
the  family  has  everything — clothes,  a  car. 
television,  spending  money,  fancy  furniture. 
I  don't  know  about  their  taste,  but  they  seem 
happy  enough. 

"Now  you  take  this  other  family  where  the 
man  works  in  a  publishing  house.  He  earns 
20  pounds  a  week.  He  won't  let  his  wife 
work.  And  they  are  living  in  a  basement 
and  saving  every  penny  to  send  their  son 
to  a  good  private  school." 

The  result  Is  a  steady  growth  of  resent- 
ment on  all  sides.  Middle-class  parents  re- 
sent the  sacrifices  necessary  to  give  their 
children  education  and  status.  Working 
class  parents  resent  any  Implication  that 
their  prosperity  Is  artificial  or  that  their 
children  should  not  adopt  their  way  of  life. 
And  with  this  resentment  comes  increased 
sensitivity  to  any  outside  criticism  of  the 
British  way  of  life. 

"At  least  we  don't  have  to  pay  a  fortune 
to  have  our  tonsils  out.  We  have  national 
health.  How  about  you  Yanks?"  was  the 
quick  If  illogical  rejoinder  from  the  gasoline 
attendant  when  this  driver  casually  remarked 
that  it  costs  "a  fortune"  (70  cents  a  gallon) 
to  run  a  car  In  Britain. 

Wilson  has  set  out  to  recapture  the  spirit 
of  national  greatness.  He  is  attempting  to 
prove  that  power  In  the  modern  world  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  to  produce,  not  upon 
empire.  The  question  is  whether  either  he 
or  his  Labor  Party  is  equipped  to  pierce  the 
mood    of    almlessness    dominating    Britain. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb. 8. 1965] 

Crisis  in  Britain:   Saving  the  Pound  Poses 

Heavy  Cost 

(By  George  Sherman) 

London. — Does  Harold  Wilson's  determina- 
tion to  "save  the  pound"  reflect  that  same 
great  power  complex  he  claims  to  detest  in 
modern  Britain? 

The  question  is  particularly  brutal  for  the 
Labor  government,  but  it  is  continually  posed 
behind  the  scenes  here. 

The  fear  is  that  the  Prime  Minister  Is 
seeking  Incompatible  objectives — first,  to 
maintain  Britain  as  a  central  banker  In  Inter- 
national trade,  and  second,  to  make  the 
British  economy  competitive  In  the  cutthroat 
markets  of  the  world. 

Since  the  sterling  crisis  erupted  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Prime  Minister  and  his  chief  Min- 
isters have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assure 
anyone  within  listening  distance  that  the 
pound  is  to  keep  its  present  value  of  $2.80. 

U.S.    MORAL    SUPPORT 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  partner  of 
Britain  which  has  given  total  moral  and 
money  support  to  this  steadfastness. 

This  is  in  its  own  self-interest:  If  the 
pound  were  Jto  cave  in.  the  dollar  might  not 
be  far  behind,  and  the  whole  postwar  system 
of  International  payments  might  go  down 
the  drain. 

"Wilson  knows  that  the  whole  Interna- 
tional banking  set  has  to  protect  sterling  to 
save  the  system."  said  a  prominent  colleague, 
"and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  play  that  trump 
of  Interdependence  whenever  he  has  to." 

But  critics  suspect  that  Wilson  Is  fired  as 
much  by  an  oversized  picture  of  the  British 
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role  m  the  world  as  by  concern  for  the  In- 
ternational payments  system. 

Wilson  is  out  to  bolster  the  sterling  area 
which  comprises  most  of  the  Commonwealth. 

These  Commonwealth  countries — except 
Canada — trade  with  sterling,  keep  their  gold 
reserves  in  London  and  have  the  powerful  city 
of  London  act  as  their  central  banker. 

Even  before  he  came  to  power  in  October. 
Wilson  served  notice  that  he  sees  the  Com- 
monwealth as  an  alternative  to  British  entry 
into  Europe.  Since  coming  to  office  he  has 
strengthened  that  Impression. 

He  has  concentrated  on  the  British  role 
east  of  Suez  and  irritated  already  suspicious 
Europeans. 

In  Washington  In  December,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  advisers  went  to  great  pains 
to  persuade  the  Johnson  administration  of 
lasting  British  defense  commitments  In  the 
Middle  and  Par  East. 

BRrriSH  PRESTIGE  AT  STAKE 

Wilson  feels  so  strongly  about  the  special 
British  role  that  he  has  publicly  said  that  he 
will  preserve  an  undisclosed  number  of 
British  nuclear  V-bombers  for  the  defense  of 
India  and  the  Far  East.  This  decision  Is  a 
major  compromise  with  Labor's  declared  In- 
tention to  get  rid  of  the  whole  British  in- 
dependent nuclear  deterrent  by  forming  an 
Atlantic  nuclear  force  Inside  NATO. 

Since  most  of  the  sterling  area  lies  east  of 
Suez,  British  prestige  there  would  suffer  a 
tremendous  blow  with  devaluation. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  and  disruption  of 
trade  might  mean  the  collapse  of  the  sterling 
area,  the  end  of  the  British  role  as  central 
banker  and  the  cutting  of  the  strongest  re- 
maining bond  of  cohesion  in  the  former 
British  Empire. 

Quite  respectable  economists  maintain  that 
until  this  bond  is  cut  the  British  economy 
will  stagnate.  They  claim  that  this  finan- 
cial great  power  great  financial  power  Is 
hamstringing  expansion  at  home. 

In  outline  the  problem  is  simple  enough. 
It    Is   basically   the   conflict   between   de- 
mands of  dynamic  growth  at  home  and  de- 
mands of  responsible  International  banking. 
As  a  banker,  Britain  must  have  gold,  dol- 
lars and  other  currencies  available  for  other 
countries  wanting  to  exchange  their  sterling. 
But  those  reserves  may  become  heavily  de- 
pleted by  demands  at  home.     In  an  effort  to 
step  up  exports,  heavy  investments  must  be 
made  In  equipment  in  Britain.    The  invest- 
ments pour  new  life  into  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, bringing  an  Increase  in  Imports. 

The  net  product:  Imports  outpace  exports 
and  the  country  finds  Itself  with  a  gaping 
deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments. 

This  deficit  must  be  closed  by  drawing  on 
the  meager  gold  and  foreign  reserves.  Seven 
times  since  World  War  II  heavy  demand  led 
to  a  run  on  the  pound  like  that  of  last 
November. 

To  stop  the  run  without  devaluation  the 
government  is  forced  to  borrow  heavily 
abroad.  But  creditors  demand  proof  of  fi- 
nancial stability,  and  that  means  checking 
the  infiationary  pressure  at  home.  The  re- 
sulting deflation  ends  the  Investment  boom 
and  economic  expansions  slows  to  a  walk. 

William  W.  Allen,  an  American  manage- 
ment consultant  here,  claims  that  the  bal- 
ance between  capital  equipment  and  the 
work  force  is  so  out  of  kilter  in  Britain  that 
the  present  gross  national  product  could  be 
produced  with  half  the  workers  available. 

He  says  that  the  proper  balance  could  be 
restored  in  10  to  15  years  If  the  British  were 
prepared  to  accept  an  8  to  10  percent  annual 
growth  rate  and  to  Invest  "several  thousand 
million  pounds"  In  new  equipment. 

But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has  ex- 
plained how  this  enormous  expansion  could 
take  place  without  an  Impossible  drain  on 
the  foreign  reserves  and  disruption  of  the 
sterling  area. 


The  Labor  government  claims  to  have  in- 
herited the  present  crisis  over  the  gap  in  the 
balance  of  payments  from  the  Conservatives. 
Labor  has  attacked  the  Tories  for  not  adopt- 
ing the  Labor  remedy  of  export  incentives 
and  an  Income  policy  to  hold  down  Infla- 
tionary prices   and  wage  demands. 

At  the  same  time  Wilson's  team  Is  "sav- 
ing the  pound"  through  the  classic  device  of 
restraining  credit  at  home  and  borrowing 
abroad. 

What  remains  to  be  shown  Is  how  Britain 
can  resume  dynamic  expansion  at  home — 
Wilson's  proclaimed  aim — and  still  carry 
heavy  responsibilities  of  central  banking  for 
the  sterling  area.      

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  9,  19661 

Crisis  in  Britain:  Charges  Ply  Over  Blame 

(By  George  Sherman) 

London. — Arguments  over  who  or  what  is 

responsible  for  the  crisis  of  Britain  go  round 

and  round  like  a  scratchy  record  no  one  has 

the  power  to  turn  off. 

Technically,  the  debate  Is  about  economics 
and  the  yawning  gap  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— last  year  estimated  at  $2.1  bUUon. 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  claims  this 
morass  of  trouble  Is  a  legacy  of  13  years  of 
lazy  Conservative  government.  The  Conser- 
vatives retort  that  Wilson's  clumsy  handling 
of  a  difficult  but  "manageable"  situation  after 
October  set  off  a  crisis  of  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  barrage  of  charges  and  statistics  Is  ob- 
scuring the  real  issue.  Who  or  what  can 
awaken  the  British  people  to  the  modern 
competitive  world. 

The  only  real  attempt  to  date  was  former 
Conservative  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmll- 
lan's  bid  to  Join  the  Common  Market  In  1962. 
British  Industry  and  society  would  have  been 
forced  to  modernize  within  the  competitive 
West  European  Community.  French  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  Gaulle  vetoed  this  dream  In 
January  1963. 

But  even  the  effort  to  turn  the  dream  into 
reality  was  halfhearted. 

rallying  cry 
For  fear  of  splitting  his  own  party  and  the 
country  wide  open,  MacmiUan  never  admitted 
the  aim  of  modernizing  Britain  through  a 
final  retreat  from  empire.  When  De  Gaulle 
closed  the  European  door,  no  radical  reexam- 
ination of  the  British  place  In  the  world 
seemed  particularly  urgent. 

The  result  was  drift.  Improvisation  began 
to  pass  for  policy. 

Conservatives  made  prosperity  on  the  Brit- 
ish Island  their  rallying  cry.  In  1963  they 
finally  abandoned  the  unpopular  "stop-go" 
policy  of  uneven  economic  growth,  and  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  steady  expansion  at  4  percent 
a  year. 

By  the  time  the  election  campaign  began 
last  year,  "you  never  had  It  so  good"  was  the 
loudest  Tory  argument  for  staying  In  power. 

And  today — out  of  power — they  are  still 
using  the  same  argument.  In  the  latest  Con- 
servative Party  pamphlet,  with  the  fighting 
title.  "Labors'  Economic  Crisis."  no  statistic 
Is  spared  in  the  rosy  picture  of  bygone  "Con- 
servative prosperity." 

By  election  1964,  unemployment  was  run- 
ning at  a  record  low  of  1.5  percent,  produc- 
tion was  up  5  percent  over  1963,  the  cost  of 
living  had  risen  less  than  In  any  other  Euro- 
pean country,  and  British  private  Investment 
abroad  was  up  to  £8  billion  ($22.4  billion;. 
Britain  was  a  "creditor  nation"  by  more  than 
£1.5  billion  ($4.2  billion) . 

The  thrust  of  this  argument  Is  that  the  new 
Labor  government  "talked"  Britain  Into  the 
financial  crisis  that  hit  full  force  after  the 
election. 

So  long  as  the  Tories  remained  in  power, 
so  the  Conservative  brief  goes,  the  pound 
sterling   was   strong,   foreign   confidence   in 


Britain  was  high,  and  the  difficult  but  tem- 
porary trade  gap  between  high  Imports  and 
low  exports  could  have  been  met  by  interna- 
tional borrowing. 

Less  partisan  critics  find  this  Tory  case 
only  half  convincing. 

It  is  true  that  Wilson  and  his  Labor  lieu- 
tenants shouted  crisis  long  before  they  were 
elected.  They  saw  the  persisting  deficit  In 
the  balance  of  payments  as  proof  that  Britain 
under  Conservative  rule  was  paying  less  and 
less  of  Its  own  way  In  the  world. 

Their  election  slogan  promised  "100  days 
of  dynamic  action"  to  start  Britain  moving. 

But  Labor  leaders  became  victims  of  their 
own  promises.  Once  In  power  they  put  ac- 
tion before  thought.  They  pushed  through 
measures  that  had  not  been  fully  thought 
out  and  that  reinforced  the  atmosphere  of 
panic. 

emergency  tax 

First  came  the  sudden  15-percent  sur- 
charge on  Imports  10  days  after  taking  office. 
This  emergency  tax  was  Imposed  with  almost 
no  prior  consultation.  It  specifically  vio- 
lated nine  treaties,  Infuriated  all  of  Britain's 
European  trading  partners,  and  set  off  the 
chain  reaction  which  ended  a  month  later  in 
a  massive  run  on  the  pound. 

The  next  catastrophe  came  with  the  spe- 
cial autvimn  budget  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer James  Callaghan  announcing — with- 
out a  single  detail — that  he  would  introduce 
a  new  corporation  and  capital  gains  tax. 

The  plan  for  the  new  taxes  was  not  shock- 
ing. They  are  widely  held  to  be  necessary. 
But  the  vague  promise  without  concrete  de- 
tails looked  too  much  like  a  facile  political 
maneuver  to  please  trade  union  opinion  in 
the  government  campaign  for  a  national  In- 
comes policy. 

Stockholders  reacted  by  advising  Investors 
to  hold  back  Investments  vmtll  the  tax  situa- 
tion was  'clarified,'  and  the  stock  market 
took  a  monumental  dip. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  gallop  away  from  the 
pound  in  international  money  markets 
gained  steady  momentum,  the  Labor  govern- 
ment refused  to  take  the  one  step  that  would 
have  restored  confidence.  It  hesitated  to 
raise  the  "bank  rate" — the  basic  Interest  rate 
governing  credit  and  local  interest  rates  for 
the  country. 

When  the  government  finally  did  raise  the 
bank  rate  the  operation  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  panic.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  already  threatened  to  resign. 
Gold  reserves  were  falling  as  much  as  £20 
million  ($56  million)  a  day.  The  Govern- 
ment suddenly  Jumped  the  bank  rate  two 
points — from  5  percent  to  the  crisis  level  of 
7  percent. 

The  action  was  too  late.  The  scent  of  de- 
valuation was  In  the  air.  The  following  2 
days  an  estimated  £75  million  ($210  million) 
went  from  foreign  reserves  to  meet  selling 
demands.  It  finally  took  the  loan  of  $3  bil- 
lion from  11  central  banks  around  the  world 
on  November  25  to  save  the  pound. 
nightmare  memory 
Today  official  Britain  still  lives  with  the 
memory  of  tha^t  nightmare  2  months  ago. 
Wilson's  government  gives  every  appearance 
of  having  come  through  a  baptism  of  fire. 

The  financial  situation  has  been  tempo- 
rarily stabilized,  the  high  export  figures  for 
December  have  somewhat  narrowed  the  trade 
gap.  and  an  all-out  but  reasoned  attack  is 
being  launched  against  the  basic  inefficiency 
of  the  economy. 

It  is  this  image  of  action  that  separates 
the  Labor  government  from  the  image  of 
complacency  projected  by  its  Conservative 
predecessor. 

Whatever  Its  Initial  faults  in  handling  the 
financial  crisis,  the  Labor  government  still 
can  claim  It  did  Inherit  an  economy  deep 
in  crisis.  The  Tories  have  still  to  convince 
the   uncommitted  voter  why  their  govern- 
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ment  failed  to  stop  the  tide  of  imports  that 
rose  14  percent  last  year,  or  why  they  failed 
to  get  more  than  a  4-percent  rise  in  exports. 

The  suspicion  is  that  the  incvmibents  were 
afraid  to  clamp  down  on  consumer  demand 
both  for  Imports  and  home  goods  before  an 
election.  Critics  charge  that  they  banked 
on  the  free-for-all  shopping  spree  to  help 
them  to  victory. 

The  unpleasant  task  now  left  to  Wilson 
is  to  make  the  British  public  tailor  their 
shopping  sprees  to  what  they  earn  in  the 
competitive  markets  of  the  world. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb. 10, 1965] 
Crisis  in  Britain:  Income  Restraints,  Ex- 
port Push  Urged 
(By  George  Sherman) 

London. — "A  national  Incomes  policy  can 
create  a  new  atmosphere  In  Britain — nothing 
more,  nothing  less,"  said  one  of  the  grand  old 
men  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

"Only  public  opinion — not  we — can  make 
the  unions  hold  the  line  on  wages,"  he  ad- 
mitted. He  concluded  with  the  sigh  of  resig- 
nation that  so  often  punctuates  conversa- 
tions about  the  crisis  of  modern  Britain. 

"The  general  council  of  trade  unions  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  debating  society," 
snapped  a  younger  and  more  ambitious  labor 
leader. 

"They  agree  on  what  needs  to  be  done. 
They  talk  about  the  national  good  and  disci- 
pline. They  claim  to  preside  over  18  million 
workers.  They  represent  176  unions.  But 
then  they  turn  around  and  admit  that  today 
their  only  power  is  moral  persuasion." 

management  view 

On  the  management  side  of  the  picture — 
the  view  Is  not  much  better. 

"All  the  Incentives  In  the  world  will  not  get 
exports  out  of  these  small  family  businesses," 
said  a  young  official  of  one  of  London's  lead- 
ing banks.  His  voice  was  full  of  scorn.  His 
feelings  are  widespread  among  the  up-and- 
coming  generation  In  the  city  of  London,  the 
financial  ghetto  1-mlle  square  that  really 
runs  Britain's  economy. 

"These  family  firms  number  about  80  per- 
cent of  British  companies,  but  they  tiu-n  out 
only  20  percent  of  British  production,"  he 
said:  "So  long  as  the  home  market  is  fat, 
they  will  sell  at  home. 

"No,  the  only  way  to  force  them  off  their 
rear  ends  Into  the  export  market  Is  to  squeeze 
the  British  consumer." 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem that  the  new  Labor  government  faces 
to  carry  out  its  pledge  to  bring  the  Brit- 
ish economy  into  the  modern  world.  Its  reci- 
pe Is  a  national  incomes  policy  to  hold  down 
wages  and  prices,  and  an  exports  policy  of  in- 
centives for  pushing  newly  competitive  goods 
onto  the  world  market. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  the  wages  of 
a  whole  nation  are  to  be  tied  to  Its  produc- 
tion without  the  compulsory  state  controls 
that  no  one  wants. 

The  trouble  is  that  no  one  can  quite  see 
how  this  ambitious  policy  is  to  work.  Gov- 
ernment apologists  put  an  almost  mystical 
faith  in  the  power  of  public  opinion  to 
restrain,  and  In  the  power  of  incentives  to 
expand.  The  accent  is  on  persuasion,  on 
voluntary  cooperation,  on  partnership  be- 
tween government,  management  and  labor. 

SKEPTICS  waiting 

But  after  little  more  than  3  months  In 
power,  the  Infant  government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  Is  already  under  heavy 
fire  for  falling  to  translate  grandiose  Inten- 
tions Into  concrete  deeds.  The  country  Is 
still  waiting  for  its  first  glimpse  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  renovation. 

The  man  in  charge  of  putting  this  ma- 
chinery together  Is  George  Brown,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  head  of  the  new  Ministry 
of  Economic  Affairs,  No.  2  man  in  the  Cab- 


inet, and  the  man  who  has  scored  highest 
marks  In  public  opinion  polls  on  the  new 
government. 

Before  the  Labor  Party  victory  last  October 
he  was  rather  dismissed  as  a  "fun"  figure 
who  could  never  quite  do  or  say  the  right 
thing  in  public. 

Today  politicians  laugh  at  George  Brown 
at  their  own  risk. 

"George  Brown  is  the  one  man  In  this 
Government  who  knows  what  he  wants  and 
goes  straight  after  It,"  said  a  top  trade  union 
leader.  He  and  others  admit,  of  course,  that 
Brown's  own  trade  union  history  gives  him 
a  certain  advantage  In  dealing  with  sensi- 
tive union  leaders. 

But  even  the  critics  are  Impressed  with 
what  he  had  done  to  date.  In  December  he 
had  agreement  by  the  Trades  Union  Council 
and  top  employers'  organizations  to  a  "state- 
ment of  Intent"  on  a  national  policy  for 
Incomes  and  price  restraint — an  accomplish- 
ment that  had  eluded  the  previous  Conserva- 
tive government  for  over  a  year. 

Then  at  the  end  of  January  Brown  scored 
another  victory  when  the  Trades  Union 
Cotmcll  accepted  his  proposals  for  a  Prices 
and  Incomes  Court.  It  will  be  the  machinery 
for  reviewing  any  disputed  rises  In  prices  and 
wages.  If  the  employers  organizations 
agree — and  the  prospect  Is  that  they  will — 
the  new  system  should  be  announced  soon. 

ON   EXPORT   FRONT 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  has  also 
moved  on  the  export  front.  On  January  27, 
the  Board  of  Trade  announced  a  new  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  giving  cheaper,  longer 
term  loans  to  exporters. 

The  move  delighted  the  big  business  com- 
munity. Length  of  loans  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land win  guarantee  through  private  banks 
has  been  tripled  to  15  years,  and  they  will 
cost  1  percent  less.  Further,  the  Government 
agreed  to  subsidize  up  to  half  the  cost  of 
travel  and  accommodation  for  market  re- 
search trips  to  set  up  export  councils  for 
Commonwealth  countries  and  to  help  smaller 
firms  market  exports  through  cooperation 
with  larger  firms. 

But  the  most  crucial  question  remains  to 
be  answered:  Does  all  this  feverish  govern- 
mental activity  mean  anything  to  the  or- 
dinary British  worker  and  his  employer? 

"Let's  see  what  happens  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  back  up  its  incomes  court  in 
denying  a  big  wage  claim,"  said  one  skeptic. 
"That  Is,  assuming  we  ever  get  a  wage  claim 
as  far  as  the  Incomes  court." 

bargaining  ahead 

He  meant  that  the  third — and  hardest — 
part  of  the  bargaining  on  the  Incomes  policy 
lies  ahead.  Union,  management,  and  Gov- 
ernment have  still  to  agree  on  the  national 
criteria  for  Judging  what  Is  and  what  is  not 
an  excessive  rise  in  prices  and  wages.  A  good 
many  critics  think  that  such  agreements, 
even  the  criteria  themselves,  are  impossible 
to  establish  In  a  free  economy. 

An  even  more  basic  problem  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  trade  union  movement. 
Many  national  leaders  all  too  frequently  are 
embarrassed  by  their  inability  to  control 
their  own  shop  stewards  and  factory  hands. 
Whole  industries  are  at  the  mercy  of  in- 
fighting between  unions. 

"I  do  not  see  the  least  possibility  that  the 
richer  unions — like  the  printers  with  their 
closed  shops — are  going  to  accept  wage  re- 
straint If  Government  accepts  wage  demands 
of  the  poorer  unions,  whatever  their  merits." 
said  one  union  leader.  "So.  tell  me,  what  are 
the  national  criteria  for  an  Incomes  policy 
we  all  can  accept  and  enforce?" 

Skepticism  Is  no  less  rife  about  the  ability 
of  management  to  meet  world  competition. 
The  bulk  of  family  firms  prefer  the  old  to 
the  new,  the  small  "safe"  profit  to  the  larger 
"unsafe"  one  overseas.  It  was  only  last  year 
that  Parliament  passed  rules  breaking  down 


restrictive  practices  and  making  the  home 
market  far  less  "safe"  for  these  19th  century 
businesses. 

But  tradition  changes  only  slowly. 

"I  go  to  Birmingham  periodically  to  plead 
with  these  smaller  firms  to  sell  abroad,"  said 
one  banker.  "The  credits  are  available.  But 
they  say  that  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  now. 

"And  do  you  know  what  that  best  is?  They 
have  one  agent  to  cover  the  continent  the  size 
of  Latin  America.  He  is  usually  a  national  of 
a  country  over  there.  He  serves  German  and 
American  companies  as  well.  A  member  of 
the  directorate  here  may  go  once  a  year,  but 
he  knows  nothing  about  the  countries  and 
cannot  speak  their  language." 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the 
future  of  British  exports  depend-  upon  the 
giants  of  Industry,  not  these  dwarfs  on  their 
way  out.  Today  Britain  exports  43  billion 
pounds  ($12  billion)  worth  of  goods  each 
year — the  highest  In  Its  history,  and  as  a 
proportion  of  domestic  production  more  than 
half  as  great  again  as  before  World  War  n. 

But  all  success  In  world  trade  is  relative. 
And  the  fact  is  that  the  British  appetite  for 
Imports  has  grown  much  faster  than  its 
ability  to  export.  The  Labor  Party  govern- 
ment has  staked  its  life  on  correcting  this 
Imbalance.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
British  business  and  British  labor  are  willing 
to  accept  the  challenge. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Bfvenlng  Star, 

Feb.   11,   19651 

Crisis  in  Britain — Top  Game:  Vote  Guessing 

(By  George  Sherman) 

London — The  most  fashionable  political 
parlor  game  here  these  days  is  guessing  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election. 

Win  it  be  April,  June,  or  the  autumn,  or 
beyond  to  the  following  spring?  Then  the 
next  question  is,  on  what  issue  will  the 
government  fall?  Will  it  be  steel  national- 
ization, land  nationalization  or  rent  control? 

In  the  current  state  of  British  politics, 
the  game  Is  Inevitable.  The  Labor  Party 
government  rules  with  a  tiny  majority  of 
three.  Every  move,  every  speech,  every  ap- 
pointment must  be  carefully  calculated 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  possible  sudden 
election. 

The  result  is  more  political  excitement 
than  this  country  has  known  In  over  a  dec- 
ade. The  House  of  Commons  is  constantly 
in  the  spotlight.  Nerves  are  frayed,  the 
words  are  bitter  and  Insulting.  The  recent 
debate  over  the  Conservative  opposition  mo- 
tion to  censure  the  "first  100  days"  of  Prime 
Minister,  Harold  Wilson's  government  ttorned 
into  a  rlproarlng  shouting  match  where 
speakers  exchanged  charges  of  "rowdyism 
and  barrackism." 

But  beneath  the  uproar  a  stalemate  exists. 
Both  sides  are  carefully  calculating  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  "going  to  the 
country"  so  soon  after  the  October  elections. 
And  the  conclusion  is  that  neither  govern- 
ment nor  opposition  is  ready. 

The  Tory  opposition  still  has  not  set  its 
house  In  order  after  the  October  defeat. 
Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home  Is  preparing  to  an- 
nounce a  new  system  for  naming  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party— If  and  when  a 
replacement  for  him  is  needed.  And  a  new 
party  program   Is  still  being  thrashed   out. 

Critics  are  always  quick  to  point  out  the 
cynicism  behind  the  blustery  Conservative 
attacks  on  the  Government.  Before  every 
major  censure  motion,  they  have  carefully 
counted  heads  to  make  sure  that  the  small 
Labor  majority  would  In  fact  hold. 

But  the  Government  Is  more  ready  for  a 
new  election.  All  cvirrent  indicators  suggest 
that  the  electorate  would  not  retvu-n  the 
Labor  government  to  power.  The  cry  in 
Government  councils  Is  to  push  on  with  their 
"constructive  program,"  overcome  the  un- 
popularity created  by  the  first  handling  of 
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the  economic  crisis  last  autumn,  and  estab- 
lish a  record  with  voter  appeal. 

The  key  phrases  here  are  'before  Leyton" 
and  "after  Leyton"— Leyton  being  the  by- 
election  3  weeks  ago  where  then  Foreign 
Secretary  Patrick  Gordon  Walker  failed  to 
win  the  seat  In  Parliament  that  previously 
had  a  "safe"  Labor  majority  of  7,900.  The 
result  shocked  the  Government  out  of  Its 
euphoria. 

Three  by-elections  since  Leyton  have  some- 
what revived  Labor  morale.  All  three  were 
"safe"  Conservative  seats,  and  they  were  held 
by  the  Conservatives  safely.  But  in  no  case 
was  the  landslide  of  Leyton  repeated.  Labor 
held  its  own.  Today  the  over-all  average 
of  all  by-elections  since  last  October  shows 
a  national  swing  of  3.6  percent  away  from 
the  Government — enough  to  throw  Wilson 
out  of  office,  but  not  by  much. 

A  common  judgment  Is  that  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  government  is  the  Tory  opposi- 
tion. Almost  from  the  moment  cf  defeat 
last  October,  a  chorus  of  voices  has  risen  in- 
side the  Conservative  Party  demanding  that 
"Home  must  go."  Everything  seems  against 
him. 

First,  his  leadership  was  imposed  on  the 
party  in  October  1963  by  retiring  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  MacMlllan  and  an  inner  circle 
of  the  Tory  establishment.  Second.  Sir  Alec 
cannot  escape  the  image  of  Inarticulate  aris- 
tocracy out  of  tune  with  the  times. 

Even  today  the  most  recent  opinion  poll  In 
the  highly  respected  Sunday  Observer  shows 
than  59  percent  of  the  electorate  sampled 
feels  that  Sir  Alec  will  have  to  be  replaced 
before  the  Conservatives  can  win.  And  55 
percent  feel  that  "the  people  who  run  the 
Conservative  Party  are  out  of  touch  with 
ordinary  people." 

But  Sir  Alec  has  stood  his  ground.  He 
has  bowed  to  demands  that  the  Conservative 
Party  establish  machinery  for  electing  Its 
leader  openly  and  in  a  way  consistent  with 
2nth  centxiry  democracy.  This  machinery 
will  place  greatest  power  in  the  hards  of 
Conservative  MP's  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  will  elect  their  leader  by  secret  ballot. 

DELEGATING  POWERS 

At  the  same  time  he  is  giving  greater  pow- 
ers to  his  younger  lieutenants  and  potential 
successors.  Part  of  his  strength  is  that  none 
of  these  candidates  stands  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  others.  The  first  is  Edward 
Heath,  who  is  taking  charge  of  economic 
policy  in  the  Conservative  "shadow  cabi- 
net"— probably  the  most  crucial  field  in  the 
present  political  struggle. 

To  many  observers  Heath  appears  the  nat- 
ural leader  of  a  rejuvenated  Conservative 
Party.  He  is  young  (48K  progressive  (he 
piloted  the  bill  against  restrictive  price  prac- 
tices through  the  last  Parliament),  and  dy- 
namic. Sir  Alec  has  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  policy  advisory  committee  of  20  top  ex- 
perts writing  a  new  program  for  the  party. 

But  Heath  Is  running  neck-and-neck  with 
Reginald  Maudling.  who  is  also  young  (47) 
and  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  In 
the  last  government.  He  is  taking  over  the 
Important  post  of  foreign  affairs  In  the 
shadow  cabinet.  He  appeals  to  Conserva- 
tive Party  politicians  for  Just  the  reasons 
Heath  does  not.  Maudling  is  easy  going,  al- 
most casual,  and  has  a  talent  for  getting 
things  done  without  alienatlne:  his  oppo- 
nents.   Heath  lacks  this  subtlety. 

TEMPORARY    AT    BEST 

The  uncertainty  over  whether  one  of  these 
two  candidates  will  succeed  Sir  Alec — and 
if  so.  when  and  with  what  policy — Is  giving 
Wilson  the  time  he  needs.  He  can  govern 
with  his  tiny  majority.  He  can  keep  the 
pressure  high,  introduce  new  legislation,  and 
play  up  the  contrast  between  his  government 
and  the  Conservative  one  it  succeeded. 

But  at  best  this  is  a  temporary  tactic.  The 
memory  of  the  electorate  Is  short,  and  people 
care  less  about  the  supposed  shortcomings  of 


a  previous  government  than  the  performance 
of  the  present  one.  Also  it  is  highly  debata- 
ble whether  Wilson  has  a  strong  enough 
party  in  Parliament  to  put  through  that  con- 
troversial legislation  he  needs  for  his  record. 

The  most  controversial  is  renationalization 
of  the  steel  Industry.  Two  members  of  his 
own  party  have  served  notice  that  they  op- 
pose these  plans. 

The  Liberal  Party  opposition  is  also  op- 
posed. If  the  two  Labor  dissidents  and  the 
nine  Liberal  MP's  vote  "no",  then  Wilson's 
parliamentary  majority  evaporates  and  he 
must  go  to  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  Government  continues  to 
insist  that  the  steel  nationalization,  plus  rent 
control  legislation — will  go  to  the  House  of 
Conunons  before  June. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  is  for  still  fiercer 
partisan  combat  in  the  months  ahead.  And 
it  is  from  this  combat  that  a  clearer  definition 
of  Britain's  place  in  the  modern  world  must 
come. 


[Prom  the  Economist.  Dec.  26,  1964] 
Brftons  Will  Be  Slaves 
There  are  two  main  schools  of  argument 
about  the  reasons  for  Britain's  disappointing 
economic  performance  since  the  war.  and  the 
wise  socialite  will  always  be  careful  in  polite 
conversation  to  find  out  to  which  group  he 
is  talking.  One  school  lays  the  blame  on 
what  it  regards  as  continuing  mistakes  by  the 
Treasury  and  Bank  of  England  men  who  have 
been  almost  continuously  In  charge  of  na- 
tional economic  policy:  and  in  particular  on 
their  constrictive  efforts  to  maintain  sterling 
In  Its  (to  these  critics  harmfully)  prestigious 
role  as  a  key  International  currency,  by  de- 
flating demand  more  frequently  and  sharply 
than  many  British  and  Hungarian  macro- 
economists  with  a  leftwing  accent  consider  to 
be  desirable.  This  school  is  regarded  by  its 
opponents  in  the  great  debate  as  very  arty 
and  unpatriotic.  The  more  patriotic  school's 
explanation  Is  that  the  whole  British  people 
Is  a  collection  of  lazy  slobs  and  incompetent 
nits  intent  on  working  less  hard,  and  cer- 
tainly on  working  less  effectively,  than  ad- 
mirable modernists  like  the  Germans  and 
Japanese. 

Pressing  as  usual  down  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  being  hooted  at  by  both  sides  in 
consequence,  the  Economist  has  long  con- 
sidered that  there  is  some  element  of  truth 
in  both  these  explanations.  But  in  this 
Christmas  week  of  good  will.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  concentrate  on  the  field  which 
arouses  least  ire  from  readers  who  term 
themselves  plain,  bluff  men.  This  article 
will  therefore  examine  the  reasons  for  Brit- 
ain's disappointments  which  arise  from 
probing  what  a  terrible  lot  all  we  British  are. 
One  part  of  the  conventional  argument 
of  self-denlgratlon  really  does  not  hold 
water.  It  Just  Is  not  true  that  the  British 
working  class  chooses  to  work  shorter  hours 
than  other  peoples  at  a  similar  level  of  in- 
dustrial development.  Most  of  the  figures 
about  relative  lengths  of  the  working  week, 
about  overtime  eagerly  entered  Into,  about 
the  heavy  participation  of  working  wives  in 
the  labor  force,  prove  precisely  the  opposite. 
There  may  be  more  of  a  case  for  saying 
that  British  workers  work  less  assiduously 
for  each  hour  that  they  are  at  the  bench, 
but  even  this  Is  dubious  when  one  makes 
on-the-spot  comparisons  with  supposed  for- 
eign paragons.  It  Is  a  refreshing  experi- 
ence to  occupy  a  hotel  room  in  Tokyo  oppo- 
site a  Japanese  building  site,  and  to  count 
the  number  of  times  per  day  that  work  Is 
interrupted  for  the  brewing  of  cups  of  tea; 
or  to  find  out  how  sloppy  and  or  bureau- 
cratic some  German  paperwork  can  be;  or 
to  dart  out  to  the  set  route  in  a  procession 
round  a  Russian  factory  and  find  the  num- 
ber of  workers  in  some  peripheral  sheds  who 
have  broken  off  work  for  an  obviously  Illegal 
smoke. 


Higher  up  the  ladder  in  Britain  there  is 
substance  in  the  view  that  British  execu- 
tives work  shorter  desk  hours  than  their 
foreign  counterparts.  The  taxi  queues  at 
Waterloo  at  half  past  10  in  the  morning 
prove  it;  so  do  British  business  lunches  of 
3  hours  over  two  bottles  of  Nults  St.  George 
at  the  Berkeley,  compared  with  the  iced 
water  and  light  snack  in  the  executive  can- 
teen which  is  sometimes  (not  always)  one's 
experience  of  an  invitation  to  a  business 
lunch  in  America.  But,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  day,  watch  those  London  taxis  roll  back 
to  Waterloo  with  their  well-lunched  occu- 
pants clutching  that  unique  symbol  of  Brit- 
ish serfdom,  the  bulging  briefcase  carrying 
papers  from  the  ofiBce  for  working  on  at  home 
far  Into  the  night.  (German  businessmen 
also  carry  bulging  briefcases,  but  chiefly  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  a  receptacle  for 
their  lunchtlme  sausage  to  be  masticated  at 
their  desks.)  In  actual  hours  spent  on  work, 
counting  those  at  home  as  well  as  at  the 
office,  one  suspects  that  the  British  man- 
ager, like  the  British  proletariat,  does  not 
come  so  very  far  down  the  international 
league. 

No,  the  besetting  sins  of  the  British  in 
this  modern  age  lie  elsewhere.  Two  of  them 
scream  out  in  their  obviousness  to  anybody 
whose  Job  is  to  make  International  com- 
parisons. First,  too  many  British  people  in 
their  workaday  lives  Instinctively  hate  any- 
thing modern  and  new,  while  it  is  nowadays 
more  common  for  the  most  efficient  for- 
eigners to  be  instinctively  captivated  by  it. 
Secondly,  the  British  will  work  long  hours  at 
congenial  and  customary  tasks,  but  they  will 
go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  shun  uncon- 
genial and  (especially)  embarrassing  tasks — 
even  when  the  dictates  of  efficiency  and  prof- 
itability make  it  quite  obvious  that  these  are 
the  tasks  that  most  need  to  be  tackled.  Both 
these  traits  run  right  through  our  society, 
but  they  are  to  be  found  most  cripplingly 
at  the  top  of  it. 

The  dislike  of  anything  new  Is  rooted  most 
deeply  In  precisely  those  sectors  of  the  Estab- 
lishment which  always  complain  that  Brit- 
ain's troubles  cannot  possibly  be  solved  by 
monetary  gimmicks,  but  only  by  a  reform  of 
the  British  people's  character.  In  the  Estab- 
lishment's mating  forum,  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  Times,  you  will  constantly 
find  some  gleeful  story  that  a  computer  has 
by  mistake  sent  out  a  check  for  one  million 
pounds  and  sixpence,  instead  of  the  £1  Os,  6d. 
that  was  intended:  and  a  thousand  comfort- 
able bellies  will  then  heave  up  and  down  in 
the  clubs  along  Pall  Mall  in  delighted  mirth, 
while  a  story  about  some  Bob  Cratchlt  of  a 
clerk  making  an  accounting  mistake  would 
be  regarded  as  rather  bad  taste.  Tell  that 
tale  about  a  new  German  computer  In  Ger- 
many, and  It  will  be  indignantly  assumed 
that  you  are  impugning  their  national 
honor;  tell  that  tale  in  Japan,  and  it  will 
be  politely  explained  that  such  (after  all 
rectlfiable)  mistakes  are  to  be  expected  in 
(according  to  the  Informant's  research  de- 
partment) about  one  case  out  of  every  ten 
million  and  four,  so  the  honorable  corre- 
spondent is  being  unjust  in  his  assumed  im- 
plication that  the  chairman  of  International 
Computers  and  Tabulators  now  ought  to 
commit  hara-kiri.  These  examples  are  ex- 
aggerations, but  exaggerations  Illuminate 
philosophical  truth. 

Go  into  a  British  factory  to  see  Its  latest 
machinery,  and  you  will  often  be  shown  it 
by  people  who  will  tell  you  delightedly  how 
frequently  during  its  teething  troubles  the 
damned  thing  broke  down,  you  will  then 
be  taken  aside  to  see  the  real  pride  of  the 
firm,  some  ghastly  Edwardian  relic  which. 
It  is  explained,  is  now  miraculously  working 
almost  as  well  as  in  1905.  except  that  two 
men  have  to  be  kept  constantly  at  work  to 
derust  It.  Talk  to  British  management 
about  the  difficulties  of  introducing  new 
machines  piecemeal  to  some  parts  of  the  fac- 
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tory  floor,  and  it  will  be  assumed  that  you 
are  discussing  the  problem  of  persuading 
trade  unions  to  work  them  at  all,  except  at 
exorbitant  rates.  Talk  to  Japanese  man- 
agement about  this,  and  it  will  be  assumed 
that  you  mean  the  difficulty  of  the  Jealousy 
that  will  arise  among  men  still  left  working 
the  old  machines  when  more  fortunate  col- 
leagues have  been  given  the  excitement  of 
working  the  new  ones — even  when  every- 
body is  paid  on  the  same  time  rates,  so  that 
there  is  no  question  of  financial  advantage 
for  anybody. 

This  revulsion  from  anything  new  Is  most 
obvious  when  witnessed  in  relation  to  some- 
thing tangible,  like  a  machine.  But  it  is 
probably  even  more  inhibiting  when  It  Is 
applied  to  things  that  are  less  tangible,  like 
methods  of  work.  The  argument  here 
merges  into  the  consideration  of  the  second 
great  fault  of  the  British,  which  is  the  way 
they  shun  uncongenial  and  uncustomary 
tasks.  Nearly  all  of  us  are  guilty  of  it. 
Writing  this  article  in  the  weekend  before 
Cliristmas,  with  a  self-satisfied  glow  because 
he  is  doing  office  work  at  home  again,  the 
present  writer  should  in  honesty  admit  that 
one  reason  why  he  is  thus  regaling  or  irritat- 
ing you  with  these  generalizations  is  that 
writing  this  sort  of  free-ranging  article  is 
rather  fun.  Probably,  he  would  be  perform- 
ing a  greater  service  to  readers  If  he  was 
down  trying  to  find  out  what  exactly  is  hap- 
pening in  Britain's  docks  (which  is  one  ob- 
vious story  that  every  British  newspaper  has 
failed  to  tackle  effectively  for  weeks,  chiefly 
because  sifting  through  the  farrago  of  polite 
covering  tales  which  different  vested  inter- 
ests tell  about  the  appalling  mess  there  Is 
embarrassing,  and  therefore  uncongenial). 
Still,  in  the  newspaper  industry,  which  is  not 
entirely  a  garden  of  shrinking  violets  (and 
which  is  often  regarded  as  caddish  because 
it  is  not) ,  this  fault  may  be  very  slightly 
less  endemic  than  in  most  other  British 
firms.  There  are  glowingly  good  exceptions; 
but  In  much  of  British  industry,  this  weak- 
ness for  doing  only  what  is  customary  and 
unembarrassing  and  what  will  not  rock  the 
boat  is  glaring. 

For  example,  the  resistance  to  time  and 
motion  study  in  Britain  runs  very  deep. 
Talk  to  Arms  about  even  the  most  obvious 
departmental  reorganization  being  under- 
taken by  a  rival,  and  you  are  liable  to  be  told 
that  this  firm  Intends  to  copy  It,  but  only  In  a 
few  years'  time  when  Mr.  Smith  has  retired : 
Mr.  Smith,  It  will  be  explained,  has  been 
doing  his  present  job  in  his  present  way  since 
1930,  and  the  reorganization  would  cut  across 
his  privileges,  or  sense  of  status,  or  manner  of 
working,  intolerably  in  the  old  chap's  last 
years.  Again,  the  top  executives  of  British 
Industry  divide  their  time  in  extraordinarily 
different  ways,  and  they  cannot  all  be  doing 
what  is  most  needed  from  the  top;  a  work 
study  in  the  cost  Ineffectiveness  of  the  man- 
aging directors  of  even  some  of  Britain's 
largest  100  companies  would  make  shattering 
reading.  The  failure  of  exports  to  plumb 
new  markets  is  partly  due  to  this  problem  of 
avoiding  Internal  organizational  embarrass- 
ment. It  is  Britain's  misfortune  that,  partly 
because  of  the  old  system  of  imperial  pref- 
erence. Its  most  traditional  markets  have  lain 
in  the  Commonwealth  countries,  which  are 
now  all  industrializing  themselves  like  mad 
chiefly  In  order  to  make  the  very  manufac- 
tured goods  that  we  have  been  selling  to 
them.  New  markets  have  now  become  more 
promising  and  dynamic,  but  for  a  firm  to  put 
the  main  sales  emphasis  on  these  would 
sometimes  Involve  awkward  problems  in  re- 
arranging seniority,  or  in  persuading  Mr. 
Smith  to  do  something  different  from  what 
he  has  been  doing  since  1930. 

This  problem  is  not  one  that  affects  top 
management  only,  and  comment  on  It  Is  not 
new.  The  restrictive  practices  of  many  Brit- 
ish trade  unions  are  rooted  most  deeply,  not 
iu  questions  of  financial  advantage  or  even 


Job  security,  but  in  the  congeniality  of  doing 
things  in  the  anachronistic  way  that  they 
have  always  been  done.  In  talking  of  the 
low  standard  of  discipline,  endeavor,  and 
innovation  of  British  management,  during 
his  Inaugural  lecture  at  Sheffield  University 
this  month,  the  new  professor  of  applied 
economics  there  said  sagely  that  he  believed 
this  attitude  to  business  was  "an  integral 
part  of  many  of  the  cultural  patterns  which 
we  find  most  attractive  in  British  society, 
its  relative  freedom  from  tensions  and  anxi- 
ety, its  easy-going  good  nature,  its  uncom- 
petitiveness." 

But  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  the  economy 
is  to  thrive,  some  of  those  cultural  patterns 
will  need  to  be  changed. 

When  and  why  did  the  British  people  fall 
into  this  fatal  attitude  of  resentment  toward 
innovation  and  entrenched  opposition  to  dis- 
turbance? Britain  was  far  from  guilty  of  it 
in  Victorian  times,  when  Britons'  image  as 
thrustful  innovators  exceeded  that  of  the 
most  legendary  German  and  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen now.  Perhaps  this  country's 
trouble  is  that  it  never  really  had  a  bloody 
social  revolution,  so  that  when  the  Victorian 
millmaster  prospered  he  began  to  ape  the 
"civilised"  attitudes  of  the  old  aristocratic 
class.  The  public  school  system  has  carried 
this  on,  and  so  has  the  ethos  of  the  two  great 
old  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
they,  more  than  anybody,  have  elevated  study 
of  the  interesting  and  congenial,  instead  of 
the  crudely  useful,  to  the  status  of  a  cult 
which  only  vulgar  men  impugn.  The  best 
new  year  resolution  for  the  British  people, 
if  it  wants  to  escape  from  the  ghastly  pros- 
pect of  unprosperous  new  years  so  starkly 
confronting  it,  is  to  start  impugning  these 
attitudes  now.  Perhaps  the  campaign  for 
nuclear  disarmament,  which  seems  to  think 
that  it  has  had  its  trousers  taken  away  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  Atlantic  Nuclear  Force,  could  be 
Induced  to  sit  down  in  Pall  Mall  and  at 
Waterloo,  with  banners  screaming  impreca- 
tions about  it. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     I    again    express    my 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8639)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call,  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  on  the  pending  bill,  providing 
appropriations  for  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Departments  and  the 
Judiciary  and  12  related  agencies  in  fis- 
cal year  1966,  will  be  rather  brief.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill. 

It  has  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  subcommittee  and  also  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  full  commit- 
tee after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
various  items  in  the  bill. 


As  the  report  to  the  Senate  indicates, 
the  sum  recommended  in  direct  appro- 
priations is  $2,051,971,800.  It  is  $33,- 
718,100  below  the  House  allowance  and 
$119,963,800  under  the  total  budget  esti- 
mates submitted.  Also  provided  is  $3,- 
898.400,000  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
program. 

For  the  State  Department,  the  com- 
mittee has  added  $1,923,000  to  the  House 
bill.  The  major  increase  covered  by  that 
amount  is  to  accommodate  the  supple- 
mental estimate  to  the  Senate  for  $1  mil- 
lion to  permit  construction  of  a  new 
chancery  at  Saigon,  Vietnam.  Other 
noteworthy  items  recommended  were 
$348,000  for  expansion  of  the  overseas 
commercial  program;  3275,000  to  provide 
the  full  budget  estimate  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Commissions  and  $300.- 
000  for  the  East-West  Cultural  Center 
in  Hawaii.  This  latter  sum  will  pro- 
vide for  439  grants  in  fiscal  1966  as  com- 
pared to  the  House  allowance  of  400  and 
the  budget  request  of  465. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  the  com- 
mittee added  $100,000  of  the  $145,000  re- 
quested restored  to  the  House  bill.  The 
allowance  will  defray  the  costs  of  essen- 
tial expenses  anticipated  by  the  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice,  created  in  August  1964. 

We  did  not  allow  the  full  amount  be- 
cause we  felt  that  with  the  $100,000  they 
could  draw  on  the  present  staffs  and 
heads  of  divisions  for  consultation,  and 
that  with  that  help  and  with  some  addi- 
tional counsel  and  experts  drawn  from 
outside  they  should  be  able  to  function 
adequately  with  that  amount  of  money. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
committee  recommended  a  net  decrease 
of  $38,399,100  below  the  total  granted  in 
the  House  bill.  This  decrease  represents 
the  difference  between  $42,300,000  re- 
duced in  three  appropriation  items; 
namely,  $25  million  in  the  repayable  ad- 
vance to  the  Highway  Tinist  Fund;  $10 
million  in  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidies; and  $7,300,000  in  the  ship  con- 
struction account;  and  increases  above 
the  House  in  the  total  amount  of  $3,900,- 
900  in  seven  categories:  $200,000  of  that 
is  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service;  $350,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  International 
Activities;  $65,000  for  Office  of  Field 
Services;  $200,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey; 
$1,548,000  for  research  and  technical 
services.  Bureau  of  Standards;  $537,900 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  Weather  Bu- 
reau; and  $1  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  Weather  Bureau. 

For  the  judiciary  branch,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  net  decrease  of 
$418,000  from  the  House  bill.  The 
changes  proposed  are  as  follows:  A  de- 
crease of  $500,000  is  recommended  for 
fees  and  expenses  of  Court-appointed 
counsel,  and  increases  above  the  House 
allowance  are  recommended  for  two 
items;  namely,  for  salaries  of  supporting 
personnel.  $72,000;  and  for  travel  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  $10,000.  These 
increases  are  essential  to  fund  expenses 
of  11  additional  deputy  clerks  for  the 
Courts  of  Appeals. 

For  the  12  related  agencies,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  net  increase 
of  $3,076,000  above  the  total  House  al- 
lowance. This  net  increase  is  reflected  in 
the  following  items:  Equal  Employment 
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Opportunity  Commission.  $2,250,000: 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  $80,000: 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Civil  Rights 
Educational  Activities.  $1  million,  mak- 
ing a  total  increase  of  $3,330,000,  which 
Is  decreased  by  $254,000  in  the  House  al- 
lowance fof  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
U  S.  Information  Agency. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  committee  report  with  respect  to  the 
items  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  purposes  of  amendment  as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  the 

request.  ^    ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  3.  line  8,  after  the  word  "aids"',  to 
strike  out  "$176,400.000"  and  insert  "$176,- 
748,000".  ,„    ^ 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to 
strike  out  "$18,125,000"  and  Insert  "$19,- 
125.000".  ^  ..„ 

On  page  12,  line  6,  after  the  word  Con- 
gress", to  strike  out  "$2,025,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,300,000". 

On  page  13,  line  14.  after  the  name 
"Hawaii",  to  strike  out  "$5,500,000"  and  In- 
sert "$5,800,000". 

On  page  15,  line  12.  to  strike  out  $5,289.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$5,389,000". 

On  page  25.  line  18.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$3,500"  and  insert 
'•$4  000"  and  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
"aboard",  to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$3,200,000". 

On  page  27.  line  10.  after  the  word  "cen- 
ters", to  insert  "mobile  trade  fairs",  and  in 
line  21.  after  the  word  "abroad",  to  strike 
out  "$10,400,000"  and  insert  "$10,750,000". 
On  page  29.  line  6,  after  the  word  "posses- 
sions", to  strike  out  "$4,200,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,265,000".  ,  ,.        ,„ 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "$29,000,000"  and  Insert  "$29.- 

200.000".  ,_    __^ 

On  page  30.  line  24.  after  "(15  U.S.C. 
278dr-.  to  strike  out  "$33,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$34  548,000". 

On  page  32.  line  11.  after  the  word  "law". 
to  strike  out  "$68,750,000"  and  insert  "$69.- 
287.900". 

On  page  32,  line  17,  after  the  word  "equip- 
ment", to  strike  out  "$10.786.000"  and  Insert 
"$11,786,000". 

On  page  34,  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$132,150,000"  and 
insert  "$124,850,000". 

On  page  35,  line  1.  after  the  word  "Oom- 
mlsslon".  to  strike  out  "$190,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$180,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  2.  after  "(70  Stat.  399)".  to 
strike  out  "$225,000,000"  and  Insert  "$200,- 
000.000". 

On  page  45.  line  25.  after  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "$34,220,000"  and  insert  "$34.- 
292,000". 

On  page  47,  line  2.  after  "(62  Stat.  684)", 
to  strike  out  "$3,500,000"  and  Insert  "$3.- 
000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  16.  after  the  word  "Co- 
lumbia", to  strike  out  "$4,900,000"  and  insert 
"$4,910,000". 

On  page  50,  line  24.  after  the  word  "Edu- 
cation", to  strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,000,000". 
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On  page  51.  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

"equal     employment     OPPORTUNrrT 
COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment OpfKjrtunlty  Commission  estab- 
lished by  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  including  services  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  Augvist  2,  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  55a).  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
payments  to  State  and  local  agencies  for 
services  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 709(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  $2,250,- 
000." 

On  page  51.  line  20.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  2131)". 
to  strike  out  "$3,100,000"  and  insert  "$3.- 
180.000". 

On  page  57.  line  12.  after  the  word  "or- 
ganizations", to  strike  out  "$140,254,000" 
and  insert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  59.  line  5.  after  the  words  "United 
States",  to  Insert  "and  for  payments  in  Bra- 
zUian  cruzeiros". 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
work  which  he  and  his  subcommittee 
have  done  on  this  bill.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary bill  because,  as  I  understand,  ap- 
propriations to  these  three  major  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  the  CSov- 
ernment — the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — as  the  bill  was  handled 
by  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  chairman,  would  be 
substantially  less  than  was  spent  in  1965. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Which  department 
is  the  Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  taking  the 
overall  appropriation  for  all  three  in 
total. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Overall,  that  is 
con-ect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  aggi-egate. 
the  3  Departments  would  receive  $123 
million  less  than  the  appropriations  for 
1965. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  part.  I  believe 
that  the  reduction  was  due.  and  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  for  his  constant  reminder 
to  the  heads  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments— in  fact,  his  insistence — that  they 
pare  down  their  requests  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  believe  that  his  requests  have 
achieved  some  results.  The  bill  is  evi- 
dence of  it. 

The  committee  has  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject pretty  thoroughly.  We  find  evidence 
of  that  influence  on  many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  makes  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas even  more  impressive.  The  Pres- 
ident held  down  the  agencies,  as  the  Sen- 
ator said.  But  in  spite  of  that,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  his  subcommit- 
tee were  able  to  cut  $119  million  below 
the  President's  target,  the  budget  esti- 
mates and.  in  addition — and  what  a  rare 
and  happy  day  for  the  Senate — the  bill  is 
$33  million  under  the  House  figure. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  rare  ac- 
complishment, for  this  body — too  rare. 


Mr.     McCLELLAN.     In     relation     to 
some  of  the  items  in  the  appropriation 
bill  we  were  able  to  accomplish  reduc- 
tions because  we  had  requests  reexam- 
ined.    We   interrogated   representatives 
of  the  departments  closely  about  various 
questions,   and   in   some   instances  the 
agencies  themselves  would  concede  that 
they  could  get  along  with  less  money. 
Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  is  approximately  $33 
million  under  the  House  bill  and  around 
$120  million  under  the  budget  request. 
While  we  are  discussing  this  particu- 
lar aspect  of  the  subject,  in  view  of  the 
critical  situation  and  the  financial  bur- 
den that  is  impending  with  respect  to 
conditions  abroad  and  our  engagement 
there,  it  behooves  all  of  us  who  have  the 
responsibility    of    holding    the    purse- 
strings  of  the  Nation,  so  to  speak,  to 
make  every  economy  consistent  with  the 
continuation  of  adequate  functioning  of 
the  Government,  with  no  waste  and  no 
extravagance.    I  can  well  foresee,  as  I 
am  sure  each  Member  of  this  body  real- 
izes, the  possible  burdensome  cost  ahead 
in  the  financing  of  our  military  opera- 
tions.   In  instances  in  which  we  can  re- 
duce expenditures  at  home  or  eliminate 
expenditures,  we  need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Frequently,  in  the 
past,  when  a  department  has  felt  that  it 
has  been  unfairly  treated.  I.  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  have  been  approached  by 
representatives  of  those  departments, 
and  they  have  made  a  case  for  a  resto- 
ration or  reduced  appropriations  and  it 
is  a  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate 
thing  to  do.  in  my  judgment.  But  in 
this  case  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  so  convincingly  fair  as  he  has  said, 
the  cuts  have  been  accepted.  I  know  of 
no  dissatisfaction  or  complaint  or  un- 
happiness  about  the  fact  that  expendi- 
tures have  been  reduced  in  the  way  pro- 
posed. 

What  has  occurred  also  does  great 
credit  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  FMrs.  Smith  1. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  believe  that  they  rendered 
a  superlative  service. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  behalf  of  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  in- 
crease one  item  in  the  bill.  It  is  an  item 
which  the  House  did  not  pass  upon. 
That  item  will  be  In  conference.  It  will 
be  reduced  even  below  the  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  because  the 
whole  item  will  be  in  conference.  The 
House  did  not  pass  on  it.  That  may  be 
inci-eased  somewhat  temporarily,  or  per- 
haps finally.  The  point  is  that  we  have 
worked  at  this  job  very  carefully.  There 
are  instances  in  which  questions  of  opin- 
ion arise  as  to  what  action  shall  be  taken. 
It  will  take  some  time  and  demonstra- 
tion to  determine  whether  we  have  been 
too  generous  or  whether  we  have  not 
provided  adequate  funds.  In  the  present 
instance  it  may  be  veiT  well  established 
that  we  have  not  provided  an  adequate 
amount  of  funds. 

But  overall.  I  believe  we  have  hewed 
well  to  the  line  and  have  come  close  to 
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what  is  justified  under  conditions  that 
prevail  today,  considering  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  good  administration  and 
operation  of  our  Grovernment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  First,  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr,  McClellan]  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
for  the  thoughtful  and  highly  conscien- 
tious work  they  have  done  on  the  bill. 
I  supported  them  in  the  subcommittee; 
I  supported  them  in  the  full  committee. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas several  questions,  not  to  dispute 
his  remarks,  but  to  bring  out  the  problem 
that  is  likely  to  face  us  when  we  consider 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

On  page  5  of  the  bill,  line  20,  $96,953,- 
000  is  provided  for  the  United  Nations. 
This  amount  was  provided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  committee.  That  amount  is 
for  emergencies  and  for  diplomatic  and 
consular  services:  $34,479,000  is  included, 
as  I  understand,  as  the  regular  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  addition,  the  amount  provided  for 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization,  is 
$6,881,980.  That  is  our  contribution  to 
UNESCO,  so-called. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  on  the 
basis  of  30  percent. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
page  6  of  the  bill,  line  9,  the  item  "Mis- 
sions to  Internal  Organizations."  Of 
that  amount,  $1,512,000  is  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  our  U.N.  mission  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  amount 
provided  to  cover  the  necessary  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  mission. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what  I 
understand. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out,  the  ques- 
tion I  really  leave  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  is  this:  We  hear  today  a  great 
difference  of  opinion — it  is  certainly  a 
fundamental  problem — as  to  the  finan- 
cial stability  o^  the  United  Nations. 

As  I  see  it,  that  does  not  come  within 
this  bill,  because  this  bill  provides  for  our 
regular  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, our  regular  contribution  to 
UNESCO,  and  the  expense  of  conducting 
our  mission  in  New  York. 

In  addition,  when  the  foreign-aid  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate,  it  will  provide, 
as  I  understand,  approximately  $101, 
235,000  as  our  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  in  various  ways — the  technical 
assistance  fund,  the  emergency  forces 
fund,  and  so  on. 

The  important  question  that  will  arise 
is  whether  or  not  some  of  the  nations 
have  fulfilled  their  responsibilities  by 
providing  their  share  of  the  expenses  for 
the  forces  in  the  Congo,  in  Palestine,  and 
in  other  areas. 

It  should  be  made  clear — and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  make  it 
perfectly  clear — that  his  budget  contains 
nothing  that  might  be   called  contro- 


versial with  relation  to  whether  certain 
nations  have  lived  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  should  like 
to  follow  up  that  statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  may  be  an 
issue,  but  that  issue  is  related  to  or 
should  properly  be  related  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  not  related  to  this  bill. 
These  obligations  are  well  established. 
They  have  been  firmed  up,  and  we  owe 
them,  and  we  should  pay  them  if  we  are 
going  to  support  the  United  Nations. 

What  we  may  do  or  what  we  may  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  do,  what  our  judg- 
ment may  be  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  what  we  do  to  it  are  con- 
siderations that  I  believe  are  not  direct- 
ly and  presently  related  to  what  we  are 
providing  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  completely.  That  is  why  the 
subcommittee,  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  did  not  change  the  amounts  that 
were  included  for  these  two  items. 

They  are  regular  appropriations  and 
did  not  become  involved  in  any  of  the 
controversial  items,  such  as  the  force  in 
the  Congo,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
regard  these  as  fixed  obligations  so  long 
as  we  are  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  regard  these  items  in  the 
bill  as  fixed  obligations  so  long  as  we  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator permit  one  more  question  and  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
as  well  as  my  understanding,  that  the 
goal  toward  which  we  are  working  in  the 
United  Nations,  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous funds  and  contributions,  is  33  Vs  per- 
cent, or  one-third.  We  believe  that  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  what  our  proportion  of 
payment  should  be  to  those  organizations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  not  pass 
final  judgment  on  that  question.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  a  general  assumption, 
and  we  have  followed  that  formula 
pretty  well  through  the  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  join  me  and  many  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  what  the  United  States 
should  do  in  determining  whether  or  not 
other  nations  are  living  up  to  their 
responsibilities,  and  to  how  to  handle 
that  situation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  reassure  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  I  shall  probably  be  as  conservative 
as  he  will  be  with  respect  to  voting  funds 
for  foreign  aid,  not  only  in  this  area  but 
in  all  aspecst  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Yes. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  I  believe  he  has  been  more  con- 
servative than  I  have  been  in  the  past, 
but  I  hope  we  are  going  to  do  this 
together. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  V,^^ 

I  spoke  a  bit  facetiously,  of  course, 
because  I  thought  the  Senator  knew,  as 
well  as  everybody  else,  that  I  have  had 
some  reservations  about  the  foreign  aid 
program,  although  I  have  never  said  I 
oppose  all  of  it.  I  have  had  misgivings 
about  the  administration  of  it  and  the 
policy  of  forcing  it  on  nations  and  gov- 
ernments without  requiring  something 
from  them  in  return. 

I  believe  that  that  has  been  a  great 
mistake  and  that  we  would  have  made 
more  friends  if  we  had  been  more  firm 
and  not  quite  so  generous;  but  that  is 
only  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  believe  he  and  his  associate, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
have  worked  out  a  satisfactory  bill. 

I  observe  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment, so  I  will  relinquish  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  members  of  the  committee. 
Each  member  who  attended  the  hearings 
made  a  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  bill  we  have  before  us.  The  bill  is 
the  result  of  teamwork,  not  of  one  Sen- 
ator fixing  the  amounts  or  writing  the 
bill. 

As  it  comes  before  the  Senate  today, 
the  bill  is  written  by  all  the  members  of 
the  committee.  They  participated,  and 
weighed  the  problems  and  issues  that 
were  involved  in  the  proper  consideration 
of  these  appropriations. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  completed 
his  statement,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
or  to  yield  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  H.R.  8639,  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966, 1  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  McCLELLAN],  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his 
assignment  and  duties  in  reporting  this 
bill.  His  sincerity  and  dedication  in  con- 
ducting the  hearings  on  this  bill  were 
of  the  highest  order.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  for  his 
kind  references  to  me  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  The  chairman  [Mr.  McClellan] 
and  I  joined  together  after  the  hearings 
were  completed,  going  over  each  and 
every  item  in  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  equitable  recommendations  to  the 
subcommittee.  I  believe  that  the  chair- 
man will  agree  that  we  attempted  to  keep 
a  balance  of  perspective  between  the  de- 
partment requests  and  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayer,  who  at  a  later  date  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  bill. 
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The  Senate  was  called  upon  to  act  on 
two  items  in  the  bill  before  you  which 
were  not  considered  by  the  House ;  name- 
ly, funds  for  an  Embassy  in  Saigon  In  the 
amount  of  $1  million,  and  a  new  program 
under  related  agencies.  Equal  Employ- 
ment  Opportunity   Commission   in   the 
amount  of  $3,200,000.    The  latter  item 
was  created  under  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.    Although  the  com- 
mittee did  not  allow  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, in  its  wisdom  it  did  allow  suflB- 
cient   funds   to   get   this   new   program 
started  and  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  $2,250,000  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1965  the  agency  was  only  able  to 
obligate  S400.000. 

The  committee  in  its  deliberation  on 
this  item  realized  that  the  commission 
was  not  sworn  in  until  June  1,  1965.  and 
that  a  full  complement  could  not  be 
reached  much  before  December  1965. 

Another  item  given  serious  considera- 
tion was  civil  rights  educational  acti>ci- 
ties.     I  think  the  committee  will  agree 
with   me  that   there  is   nothing  magic 
about  the  $5  million  recommended  to  the 
Senate  today  for  the  operation  of  this 
program.    The  history  of  the  appropria- 
tion request  is  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  reduced  the  department's  request 
from  S15  to  $8  million  and  the  House  ac- 
tion further  reduced  the  amount  to  $4 
million.    The  committee  restored  $1  mil- 
lion to  the  House  allowance  of  $4  million, 
making    the    total    recommendation    $5 
million.    If  all  the  school  districts  of  the 
South  and  border  States  were  to  take 
part  in  this  program  our  record  shows 
on  page  764  of  the  Senate  hearings  that 
this  S5  million  recommendation  before 
you  today  would  have  to  be  increased  by 
$25  million. 

Under  international  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  an  additional  $350,000  would 
bolster  our  trade  program  and,  there- 
fore, earmark  an  additional  amount 
of  $250,000  for  Mobile  Trade  Fair  proj- 
ects and  $100,000  for  a  new  export  pro- 
motion program  called  "America  Weeks." 
This  promotion  program  is  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  U.S.  manufacturers  and  foreign 
department  stores  to  buy  U.S.  products 
for  display  and  sale  to  foreign  consum- 
ers. This  was  motivated  by  the  national 
policy  to  increase  export  trade. 

For  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  the 
committee  recommendation  of  an  addi- 
tional $200,000  will  provide  $85,000  for 
cooperative  seismic  surveys  in  California. 
These  funds  are  on  a  matching  basis  with 
the  State.  A  recommendation  in  the 
amount  of  $115,000  was  included  for  the 
Alaska  geodetic  control  program. 

Under  Weather  Bureau,  salaries  and 
expenses,  the  committee  recommends  an 
additional  $250,000  to  operate  three  addi- 
tional upper  air  weather  measurement 
systems  aboard  moving  ships  in  the 
Pacific.  Some  years  ago  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  purchase  equipment 
for  16  vessels.  To  date  six  ships  have 
been  completed.  These  additional  fvmds 
will  outfit  three  more  ships:  this  will 
leave  equipment  still  in  the  warehouse 
available  to  outfit  seven  more  ships.  I 
believe  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  de- 
partment should  request  funds  to  own- 
plete  the  remaining  seven  ships. 


In  addition  the  committee  recommends 
$52,000  for  the  operation  of  a  new  radar 
set  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  $251,650  for 
additional  weather  services. 

The  committee  is  reconmiending  an 
additional  $1  million  for  Weather  Bureau 
reseai-ch  and  development  which  it  con- 
siders essential  to  carry  out  the  impor- 
tant activities  of  the  Bureau's  research 
and  development  program.  This  amount 
includes  funds  for  drought  relief  re- 
search. This  is  one  area  where  I  hope 
the  funds  provided  will  give  relief  to  the 
whole  country,  especially  the  northeast 
section  where  we  have  been  plagued  with 
a  serious  water  shortage. 

I  know  my  own  State  of  Maine  has 
had  to  contend  with  a  disastrous  forest 
fire  situation  and  is  experiencing  a  very 
dry  season  for  crops. 

Mr.  President,  the  $300,000  increase 
over  the  House  allowance  for  the  East- 
West  cultural-exchange  program  will 
provide  for  39  additional  student  grants, 
making  a  total  of  439  for  fiscal  year  1966 
as  compared  to  420  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  this  is  a  good  bill,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  dedicated  and  excellent  staff 
work  of  Mr.  Harold  E.  Merrick  and  Mr. 
William  J.  Kennedy.  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  support  of  the  entire  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  42, 
after  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Btireau  of  Public  Roads  shall  be  used,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  closing,  or  plan- 
ning for  closing,  or  for  any  activity  In  con- 
nection with  the  closing  of  any  regional  field 
office. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  join 
my  colleagues,  including  the  present 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin tMr.  Proxmire],  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith!,  who  have  done  such  fine 
and  outstanding  work  on  the  pending 
bill. 

The  very  fact  that  they  can  come  forth 
with  such  substantial  savings  without  in 
any  respect,  I  believe,  restricting  the  es- 
sential operations  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments which  come  under  the  bill  is  a 
tribute  to  the  diligence,  study,  and  work 
that  they  have  done  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  receipt  of  a  letter.  On 
May  15  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent in  Denver,  telling  me  of  the  an- 
ticipated closing  of  the  Denver  regional 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

I  would  never  have  heard  anything 
about  this  had  I  not  received  this  letter. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  cannot  use  the 
name  of  the  person  who  wrote  me  the 
letter,  nor  can  I  disclose  the  correspond- 
ence and  records. 


I  had  lieard  nothing  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  immediately  called  Mr.  Alan  Boyd, 
who  was  then  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  told  him  about  the  matter. 

On  May  21.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Boyd,  confirming  my  interest  in  this 
subject. 

On  June  7. 1  wrote  Mr.  Boyd  in  his  new 
office  as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Transportation  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  my  letter  I  stated: 

As  you  will  recall,  I  have  previously  written 
you  to  tell  you  that  I  wished  to  discuss  the 
prospective  reorganization  of  the  regions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  I  hope  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  before  it  pro- 
ceeds to  a  definite  determination. 

I  did  not  receive  a  reply  to  that  let- 
ter. Subsequently,  on  approximately 
August  2. 1  called  Mr.  Boyd  and  made  an 
appointment  with  him.  Mr.  Boyd  came 
to  my  office  and  discussed  the  matter 
with  me. 

He  was  very  frank  with  me  and  stated, 
in  substance,  that  what  he  had  in  mind 
was  closing  all  of  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  1  do  not 
mind  any  branch  of  the  Government 
closing  down  any  part  of  the  system 
which  is  not  needed  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  Government.  If  the 
proper  officials  were  to  come  to  Congress 
and  state  that  they  wanted  to  close  these 
facilities  down  and  that  they  can  thereby 
save  so  many  dollars  and  increase  their 
efficiency  so  much.  I  would  join  them  in 
closing  them  all  down. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  nine  re- 
gions, and  the  region  he  proposes  to  close 
down  at  the  present  time  is  Region  9, 
which  is  composed  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.  The  re- 
gional office  covering  New  Mexico  would 
go  to  Ft.  Worth.  That  covering  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  would  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. That  covering  Wyoming  would  go 
to  Portland.  In  other  words,  Wyoming 
would  have  to  go  almost  2,000  miles,  and 
Colorado  would  be  1,500  miles  from  the 
nearest  regional  ofBce. 

At  the  time  of  the  markup  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  brought  this  matter  before  the 
committee  and  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  in  substance  was  the  same 
as  the  pending  amendment.  But  after 
discussion  we  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  problem  was  by  putting 
certain  language  in  the  committee  re- 
port. Consequently,  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  report  will  be  fovmd  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee since  the  closing  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is 
contemplating  the  closing  of  one  or  more  of 
its  regional  offices.  The  committee  directs 
the  Bureau  not  to  close  any  of  the  regional 
offices  until  coming  before  the  committee  to 
Justify  such  action. 
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I  might  say  that  Mr.  Whitton  testified 
before  our  committee  on  June  17  and 
never  metioned  the  closing  of  any  of 
these  offices. 

There  was  a  further  understanding  at 
the  markup  that  the  chairman  would 
consult  with  Mr.  Boyd,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  transportation, 
and  I  understand  that  the  chairman  has 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Boyd.    It  would  be  my 


hope,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  matter, 
that  this  amendment  could  be  accepted. 
For  that  reason  I  have  offered  it  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  of  closing  regional  offices  did  not 
come  to  the  committee's  attention  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  member  of  the  committee 
would  be  prepared  to  say,  what  disposi- 
tion they  would  have  wanted  to  make 
of  it  until  they  might  have  heard  testi- 
mony or  suggestions  from  representa- 
tives of  the  regions. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
brought  it  to  our  attention,  there  were 
those  of  us  who  thought  that  inserting 
some  language  in  the  report  indicating 
the  views  of  the  committee  and  its  at- 
titude with  respect  to  the  matter,  that  it 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it  before  such  action  was  taken, 
would  be  sufficient.    After  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  such  language  would  be 
put  in  the  report.     The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  just  read  that  language 
into  the  Record  respecting  this  matter. 
There  were  members  of  the  committee 
who  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  this 
language  would  command  respect,  that 
is    whether  it  would  be  binding,  and 
whether  it  would  be  respected  by  the 
officers  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Public  Roads. 

Perhaps  I  suggested,  or  someone  else 
may  have  suggested,  that  in  the  mean- 
time there  wovQd  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  chairman  to  contact  Secretary  Boyd 
and  if  possible,  obtain  his  assurance 
that  he  would  observe  the  request  of  the 
committee  that  no  action  be  taken  until 
he  came  before  the  committee  and  jus- 
tified it,  or  at  least  acquainted  the  com- 
mittee with  what  the  plan  was,  so  the 
committee  might  consider  it. 

I  communicated  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Boyd  by  telephone  and  asked  him 
to  refer  to  the  language  in  the  report 
and  advise  me  whether  I  could  assure 
the  Senate  that  such  language  would  be 
adequate,  and  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  before  the  Bureau  came  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  presented 
its  justification  before  closing  regional 

offices. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  advised  me 
that.  In  his  opinion,  the  language  in  the 
report  was  unconstitutional.  I  gathered 
from  what  he  said  that  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  make  any  promise  to  observe  and 
respect  the  will  of  the  Senate.  So  I 
suggested  that  he  prepare  for  me  a  mem- 
orandum or  letter  stating  what  his  po- 
sition would  be,  so  I  could  convey  that 
information  to  the  Senate,  which  he  did. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce FOR  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  12, 1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  oral  request  In  connection 
with  Senate  Report  No.  547.  which  accom- 


panied H.R.  8639,  a  bill  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Because  of  the 
statement  in  this  report  that  the  "commit- 
tee directs  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  not 
to  close  any  of  the  regional  offices  until  com- 
ing before  the  committee  to  justify  such 
action,"  you  requested  a  letter  on  this  mat- 
ter prior  to  floor  action  on  this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  and  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
we  are  unable  to  make  any  commitment  to 
comply  with  the  directive  of  the  committee. 
Such  commitment  would  be  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  "to  implement  all  laws — a 
specific  and  excltislve  responsibility  which 
cannot  properly  be  shared  with  a  committee 
of  Congress"  (see  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, returning  without  approval  S.  327, 
dated  June  5,  1965). 

In  view  of  the  interest  that  your  commit- 
tee has  shown  in  the  matter  of  the  Bvu-eau's 
regional  offices,  I  will  be  glad  to  Inform  you 
of  any  decision  to  close  such  offices  prior  to 
the  Secretary's  announcement  of  the  deci- 
sion. 

We  hope  that  this  information  meets  your 
requirements  in  connection  with  floor  action 
on  the  bill.  If  there  is  any  other  Informa- 
tion that  we  can  supply  to  the  committee.  In 
line  with  our  respective  responsibilities,  we 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
language  in  the  report  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  effective  to  accomplish  what 
the  committee  had  in  mind.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  to  forget  about  it 
or  to  place  language  in  the  bill  that 
would  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  that  my  State  is 
affected  by  it.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
knows,  imder  the  circumstances,  which 
regional  offices  will  be  closed.  It  may 
be  one  or  it  may  be  all.  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  decide, 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  insert  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  itself.  Perhaps  we  can 
put  language  in  the  bill  that  will  be  con- 
stitutional. It  is  a  question  for  the 
Senate  to  decide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  tMr. 
Allott], 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
flj&rfssd  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  Javits],  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51, 
line  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$2,250,000",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,750,000." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  request  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment    Opportunity     Commission     was 


$3,200,000.  The  committee  provided 
$2,250,000.  The  committee  was  very 
imderstanding  and  cooperative.  In  the 
meantime  a  further  study  has  been 
made  by  the  agency.  I  asked  them  to 
sharpen  their  pencil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  offered  an  amendment 
providing  $2,750,000,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  over  what  the  committee  rec- 
ommended. I  have  reduced  the  re- 
quested increase  of  $500,000  from 
$750,000,  as  originally  contemplated. 
That  is  the  effect  of  my  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  too 
have  investigated  this  matter,  and  were 
disquieted  by  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
number  of  matters  in  the  bill  not  pro- 
vided for  which  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  implementation  of  the  civil  rights 
law.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  working  on  the  matter 
with  the  committee.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man may  proceed  as  indicated. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  among  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  offered — in  which,  if  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  him 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York— so  that 
it  will  make  possible  the  setting  up  of 
the  regional  offices  of  this  agency  which 
are  so  important  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purpose  for  which  we  in  Congress 
f*T^ji.i'pd  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  enable  them  to 
consider  the  overall  position,  and  more 
effectively  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  that  is  true,  but 
it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  one 
of  the  concerns  they  had  was  the  cut 
from  the  budget  request. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    That   is    the   main 
thrust  of  the  amendment;  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  -  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  observation.  I 
have  agreed  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference,  with  some  measure  of  reluc- 
tance, but  my  opinion  is  that  the  amount 
in  the  bill  should  be  adequate  to  get  the 
agency  started.  Other  Senators  who  feel 
that  the  amount  should  be  greater  have 
offered  an  amendment  accordingly. 

However,  we  have  had  such  harmony 
in  working  out  the  bill— and  there  have 
been  no  real  conflicts — that  I  felt  all  of 
the  item  as  amended  to  $2,750,000  could 
be  resolved  in  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Therefore,  there 
will  be  discussion  of  it,  I  am  quite  con- 
fident, in  conference. 

This  is  one  reason  I  would  point  out 
why,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  I 
felt  that  this  was  enough  money  to  ade- 
quately get  the  agency  started  and  be- 
come established,  recognizing  that  it 
could  come  in  in  any  supplemental  bill 
for  any  additional  funds  which  it  might 
need. 
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But  there  is  another  reason.  A  num- 
ber of  agencies  are  involved  in  this  bill 
in  the  estimated  transfer  of  $839,000  to 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  committee's  functions 
should  be  discontinued.  We  are  making 
appropriations  for  the  other  established 
agencies  of  the  Government;  and  my 
judgment  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  overlapping  of  functions  and  unnec- 
essary duplication,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  closed  out. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  added  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  House  figure  for  civil 
rights  educational  activities.  The  House 
allowed  only  $4  million.  We  added  an- 
other million  dollars  to  that.  We  have 
given  consideration  to  these  items,  and 
I  thought  we  had  done  an  equitable  job. 
Again,  I  point  out  that  the  million  dol- 
lars that  we  have  added  to  the  civil  rights 
educational  activities,  together  with  the 
$2,750,000  allowed  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  will  be  in 
conference.  Therefore,  if  a  majority  of 
the  conferees  conclude  that  it  is  too 
generous,  they  can  be  governed  accord- 
ingly; and  if  a  majority  agree  that  this 
Is  probably  needed  and  justified,  the  will 
of  the  two  bodies  will  be  worked  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that 
completely.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  fine 
cooperation  and  understanding  displayed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  this 
item. 

I  realize  that  there  are  several  agencies 
involved  in  the  panoramic  business  of 
civil  rights,  but  this,  of  course,  has  to  do 
with  fair  employment  opportunity.  It  is 
an  important  phase  of  the  work;  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  money  would  be 
spent  frugally  and  effectively  in  a  busi- 
nesslike fashion  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibility entrusted  to  this  agency  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee's  report  respect- 
ing the  President's  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Committee. 

The  committee  states : 

The  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
transfer  of  adequate  funds  from  the  appro- 
priations of  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary "closing  out  costs"  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. However,  no  funds  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  transferred  for  the  expenses  of  this 
Committee  beyond  September  30,  1965. 

Therefore,  I  anticipate,  barring  some 
unexpected  development,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  will  terminate  beforq 
the  end'of  the  next  fiscal  year  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  be  in  existence  next 
year  for  appropriations  in  that  function 
because  many  of  those  functions  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  other  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
H.ARRis  in  the  chain  .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  27,  between  lines  2  and  3, 
to  insert  the  following  new  language: 

For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  88-352)  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-110),  $7,500,000  to  re- 
main available  until  December  31,  1968. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposes  to  include  in  the 
bill  money  which  is  required  to  sustain 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  section  801 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which 
relate  to  registration  and  voting  sta- 
tistics. 

I  believe  that  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  civil  rights  field  are  so  acute  that 
we  should  do  everything  we  humanly 
can  to  deal  with  those  problems  with 
the  best  and  most  efficient  help  we  can 
obtain  in  the  Federal  Establishment. 
We  have  a  way  of  enacting  a  law  and 
then  making  it  tough  to  get  it  enforced 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  put 
up  the  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  propose  two 
amendments  to  the  bill,  one  of  which  I 
have  just  sent  to  the  desk,  and  which 
I  hope  very  much  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  discuss  with  me. 

I  iiave  the  chairman  notice,  inciden- 
tally, under  date  of  June  21.  1965.  asking 
for  an  appropi-iation  for  this  agency  of 
S7.5  million. 

The  other  amendment  which  I  shall 
propose  following  this  one,  and  which 
may  involve  perhaps  somewhat  more  dis- 
cussion, relates  to  a  large  cut  in  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  civil  rights 
educational  activities  which  was  cut  from 
the  budget  request  of  $8  to  $4  million 
by  the  House,  which  is  cut  here  by  $3  to 
$5  million. 

Mr.  President,  first,  relating  to  the 
census  item,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration's  request  for  this 
particular  item  is  expected  to  be  included 
in  a  bill. 

The  item  relates  to  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  now  read 
from  section  801  of  the  act: 

Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
promptly  conduct  a  survey  to  compile  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  in  such  geo- 
graphic areas  as  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Such  a  survey 
and  compilation  shall,  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
only  Include  a  count  of  persons  of  \'otlng  age 
by  race,  color,  and  national  origin,  and  de- 
termination of  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  are  registered  to  vote,  and  have  voted 
in  any  statewide  primary  or  general  election 
In  which  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  or 
elected,  since  January  1,  1960.  Such  infor- 
mation shall  also  be  collected  and  compiled 
in  connection  with  the  Nineteenth  Decen- 
nial Census,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Congress  may  prescribe.  The  provisions  of 
section  9  and  chapter  7  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  survey,  col- 


lection, or  compilation  of  registration  and 
voting  statistics  carried  out  under  this  title. 

Obviously  the  point  is  that  we  were 
consistently  met  with  the  allegation  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  how  many 
Negroes  were  unable  to  vote  or  unable  to 
register  to  vote  because  statistics  were 
not  kept  which  would  disclose  the  re- 
quired information.  The  need  for  spe- 
cific information  in  these  categories  in- 
duced Congress  to  pass  section  801  of 
the  act. 

It  has  been  on  the  books  since  July  2. 
1964.  I  am  deeply  puzzled  by  the  fact 
that  no  effort  has  been  made  up  to  now 
to  get  any  money  to  implement  the  re- 
quirement under  this  provision. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  they  will  ask  for  funds  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

I  raise  this  question  at  this  time  to 
get  some  concept  of  whether  this  subject 
was  considered  at  all  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  McClellan],  as  to  what 
the  disposition  is  or  is  likely  to  be,  and 
whether  any  consideration  was  given  to 
the  inclusion  of  this  item  in  this  appro- 
priation bill,  which  comes  1  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  statute  which 
authorized  this  activity,  and  which,  we 
are  told,  is  to  be  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  which  will 
come  later  than  this  bill.  Can  the  chair- 
man enlighten  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
was  addressing  his  remarks  to  me,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  no  information  on  the 
subject.  No  request  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  no  request  either.  The 
item  is  entirely  new  to  our  agenda.  I 
therefore  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
on  it.  The  committee  has  not  heard  any 
testimony  on  it.  We  have  no  infomia- 
tion  on  it  at  this  time  except  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  it  is  an 
item  which  in  all  probability  will  come  up 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  with 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  endorsement  for 
some  amount.  How  soon  that  supple- 
mental bill  will  come  to  us.  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing,  and  I  have  no  more  infor- 
mation on  it  than  has  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  think  he  will  agree  that,  with  no 
request  from  the  executive  branch,  and 
no  hearings  having  been  held  on  it,  it 
would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation; further,  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  be  patient  and  to 
let  the  agencies  of  Government  having 
responsibility  in  this  field  perform  their 
functions  and  come  to  Congress  with 
their  recommendations,  supported  by 
some  evidence  that  would  sustain  and 
justify  the  request. 

That  would  bo  my  viewp>oint.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  press  his  amend- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
make  an  appropriation  when  the  time 
comes,  and  that  at  that  time  Congress 
will  be  liberal  in  making  the  appropria- 
tion. 

I  cannot  accept  the  amendment,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  can  very  well 
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accept  it,  without  somewhat  abandoning 
proper  procedures  and  practices. 

That  is  my  conclusion.     I  hope  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  his  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  before  I 
respond  to  the  Senator's  question,  which 
is  most  helpful  and  gracious,  I  should 
lik?   to   ask   whether   any    request  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  1964  appro- 
priations on  this  item. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     1964? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes;  either  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
or  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    The  clerk  tells  me 
that  no  request  was  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No  request  has  been 
made? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Our  information  was 
that  a  request  had  been  made  in  1964 
for  this  item  to  be  included  in  the  1965 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  The 
Senator's  infoi-mation,  of  course,  is  much 
more  authoritative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  had  no  warning 
of  this  item  coming  up.  The  clerk  tells 
me  that  he  finds  no  request  in  the  table 
of  the  report.  It  was  not  included  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  Commerce 
Department  for  last  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I  shall 
withdraw  the  amendment  in  a  moment. 
However,  I  wish  to  state  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  does  seem  to 
me.  after  the  long  and  hard  struggle 
which  we  had  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  and  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  just  recently  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965— all  of  them  deeply 
concerned  with  the  authoritative  figures 
on  registration  and  voting — for  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  waited  all  this  time 
and  not  to  have  included  an  estimate 
for  this  item  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  now  to  be  looking  to  a 
supplemental  bill,  is  most  deplorable  and 
regrettable. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  raising 
this  question  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time  will  have  some  effect  in 
moving  the  administration  toward  more 
active  steps  to  implement  section  801 
of  the  law. 

I  am  making  no  accusations  or 
charges,  because  I  have  no  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  them.  I  have  only  the 
record  that  this  statute  has  been  on  the 
books  since  July  1964,  and  from  what  we 
can  see  there  was  no  request  for  its 
inclusion  in  the  supplemental  bill  for 
1965,  and  no  request  for  inclusion  of  it 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill.  All 
we  know  is  that  it  will  come  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  later  this 
year,  before  Congress  adjourns. 

The  administration  owes  us  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  this  delay  has  oc- 
curred and  why  the  matter  was  not 
pressed  forward,  and  why  we  do  not 
have  the  right  to  ask  for  implementa- 
tion with  some  vigor  and  some  strength, 
after  we  fight  so  hard  to  put  these  bills 
through. 

I  hope  the  public  will  know  that  stat- 
utes on  the  books  are  only  as  meaning- 
ful as  the  money  and  personnel  to  en- 
force them. 


The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  has  no  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter.  No  request  has 
been  made.  I  therefore  intend  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  rose  to  call  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  inconceivable  that  it  has  been 
overlooked.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  over- 
looked any  more  and  that  it  will  have 
prompt  and  early  attention. 

To  enact  statutes  and  to  claim  credit 
for  passing  them  is  one  thing,  but  it  is 
another  thing  not  to  provide  the  money 
to  implement  the  statutes. 

All  that  the  administration  had  to  do 
was  to  ask  for  the  money,  and  it  would 
have  received  it.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  it  was  not  done.  We  are  en- 
titled to  an  explanation.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  it.     I  hope  we  will  have  action. 

For  the  reasons  stated.  I  now  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  consideration 
in  this  matter,  because  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment,  or  even 
prepared  to  oppose  the  general  objective 
of  making  adequate  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
As  always,  he  has  exhibited  a  fine  spirit 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

I  send  another  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  50, 
line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$5,000,000"  and  to  insert  in  heu  thereof 
"$8,000,000." 

MEXICAN   MONUMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for  1966, 
which  is  now  before  us  contains  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  amount  of  $100,000 
for  the  expenses  necessary  to  provide  for 
a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Mexico  in  com- 
memoration of  the  independence  of  that 
country,  as  authorized  in  Public  Law  88- 
399.  which  was  approved  on  August  4, 
1964.  The  legislation  which  I  authored 
and  in  which  I  was  joined  by  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  other  body  provides  for  a  total 
authorization  of  $150,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  allowed 
$100,000  for  this  work.  I  wrote  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
on  June  8,  1965,  asking  for  restoration  of 
the  $50,000  cut  made  by  the  House  com- 
pared with  the  request  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1966.  I  ask 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  8,  1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of 
State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies,  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  McClellan  :  The  88th  Con- 
gress approved,  as  you  undoubtedly  recall, 
a  bill  which  I  had  urged  for  a  number  of 


years  authorizing  presentation  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  of  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  act  was  Intended  to  express  emphatically 
the  regard  and  good  will  of  our  people  for 
their  "good  neighbors"  below  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1966 
contemplated  an  appropriation  of  $150,000 
to  Implement  that  act.  I  regret  that  the 
House  did  not  see  fit  to  approve  the  full 
amount,  which  I  am  Informed  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  believes  Is  thoroughly  Justified 
and  necessary.  I  urgently  trust  that  your 
subcommittee  will  give  full  consideration 
to  the  advisability  of  providing  this  sum. 
which  the  executive  branch  considers  essen- 
tial for  a  meaningful  expression  of  this 
Nation's  respect. 

The  original  intention  behind  this  legis- 
lation was  to  cement  relations  between  our 
two  countries  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Mexico's  achieving  Inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately,  that  time  has 
passed.  ^We  should  not  delay  further,  how- 
ever, an  action  which  would  constitute  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  strong  support  Mexico 
has  given  us  on  many  occasions  and  In  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  significance  of  the  gesture  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  adequate  funds  to 
achieve  the  purpose  which  Congress  signified 
it  felt  worthwhile. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
that  $100,000  is  sufficient  at  this  time  in 
order  for  an  original  sculpture  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  be  secured  and  to  pay  for 
the  sculptor's  commission,  the  materials, 
and  the  casting.  More  funds  will  be 
needed  at  a  later  date,  however,  to  cover 
the  other  items  specified  in  section  2  of 
Public  Law  88-399  which  includes  "the 
design  and  construction  of  a  suitable 
pedestal  therefor,  transportation,  includ- 
ing insurance,  erection  of  the  statue  in 
Mexico,  and  traveling  expenses  of  per- 
sons delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  present  such  statue,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  people 
of  Mexico." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  pressed 
for  the  additional  funds  at  this  time  since 
the  actual  artistic  work  could  be  under- 
taken and  completed  with  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Recently,  Senator  Dirksen  and  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  urging 
the  Department  of  State  to  reconsider 
its  original  decision  to  authorize  the 
procurement  of  a  replica  of  an  existing 
Lincoln  statue  rather  than  to  undertake 
the  commissioning  of  an  original  work 
by  a  living  sculptor.  I  am  gratified,  as  is 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] that  the  Department  of  State  has 
informed  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
"that  since  a  reasonable  likeness  to 
Lincoln  can  be  easily  assured  and  timing 
appears  to  be  no  longer  a  determining 
factor,  the  Department  has  no  objection 
to  the  Commission's  reconsidering  its 
recommendation  in  favor  of  a  replica." 
There  is  no  difference  in  cost  involved, 
merely  a  difference  in  time.  In  an  era 
when  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  are  giving  increasing  attention 
to  furthering  the  arts  in  our  land,  it  Is 
only  proper  that  an  original  sculpture  be 
obtained. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  between 
Senator  Dirksen  and  myself  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  this  question  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

July  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  write  you  to  urge 
you  to  have  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
Department  of  State  request  the  Commission 
of  Fme  Arts  to  reconsider  the  decision  which 
has  been  made  regarding  the  selection  of  a 
replica  in  lieu  of  an  original  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  presentation  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico. 

As  you  will  recall.  Public  Law  88-399,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  4.  1964. 
authorized  and  requested  the  Secretary  of 
State  "to  procure  a  statue  of  Lincoln  to  com- 
memorate appropriately  the  Independence 
of  Mexico,  and  present  the  same,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
people  of  Mexico."  This  act  also  provided 
that  "such  monument  shall  be  prepared  only 
after  the  design,  plans,  and  specifications 
therefor  have  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts." 

On  January  21,  1965,  the  Department  of 
State  notified  us  that  "the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  h.is  completed  its  study  of  the 
suitability  of  selecting  a  replica  of  an  exist- 
ing statue  as  distinguished  from  commis- 
sioning an  original  work.  The  Commission 
has  recommended  donation  of  a  replica  of 
the  standing  figure  of  "Lincoln  the  Man'  by 
Saint  Gaudens."  Your  Department  added: 
"The  original  Is  In  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
and  Is  so  obviously  a  superior  sculpture  that 
a  replica  of  It  would  be  appropriate  as  an 
official  gift." 

We  disagree.  A  replica  of  this  statue  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  people  of 
Britain  In  1920.  The  molds  for  It  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  In  1942.  But.  even  more 
Important,  we  believed  that  when  the  U.S. 
Government  has  an  opportuntly  to  further 
artistic  endeavor  It  should  not  limit  Its  ac- 
tivities to  replicas  of  past  works,  but  rather 
encourage  contemporary  sculptors  to  under- 
take such  a  work.  Accordingly,  we  began 
Investigating  the  reason  for  this  decision. 

We  understood  that  one  factor  In  making 
this  decision  was  the  language  on  page  4 
of  House  Report  No.  1532  (88th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.)  on  S.  944  which  stated: 

"In  approving  the  bill,  the  committee  ex- 
pects the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  to  give 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  advisability 
of  prociU"ing  a  replica  of  an  existing  statue  of 
Lincoln,  Instead  of  an  original  statue.  Aside 
from  cost  factors.  It  was  felt  to  be  of  prime 
Importance  to  Insure  a  recognizable  likeness." 

Our  understanding  is  that  both  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts  favored  an  original  work  but  were 
deterred  by  the  language  in  the  House  report. 
We  have  discussed  this  matter  with  several 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Including  Its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  In  a  letter 
of  May  21,  1965,  the  chairman  stated  that  the 
reason  the  committee  wrote  in  the  language 
we  cited  above  Is  that  Its  "only  concern  was 
to  try  and  Insure  that  a  reasonable  likeness 
of  Lincoln  be  obtained." 

We  would  certainly  agree  with  the  chair- 
man that  the  statue  be  a  "reasonable  like- 
ness." We  would  not  want  It  to  be  an  unrec- 
ognizable lump  of  granite  which  would  not 
convey  the  likeness,  spirit,  and  humanity  of 
the  Great  Emancipator.  However,  we  feel 
confident  that  with  appropriate  review  by 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  an  appropriate 
original  could  be  procured. 


Another  factor  which  seems  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  decision  to  procure  a  replica, 
rather  than  an  original,  was  that  of  time. 
Originally,  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
thought  that  work  on  the  replica  could  be 
produced  by  December  for  presentation  to 
Mexico.  In  a  letter  of  July  19.  1965,  C.  H. 
Atherton.  Secretary  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  notes  that  "the  matter  of  time; 
that  Is,  dedicating  the  statue  by  the  end  of 
1965,  is  now  apparently  moot,  since  July  1 
has  come  and  gone,  and  still  no  action  has 
been  completed  on  making  funds  available. 
Therefore,  at  most,  only  a  symbolic  presen- 
tation could  be  made  this  year.  This  seems 
to  weaken  the  argviment  for  recommending 
a  replica." 

We  agree  that  time  Is  not  a  factor.  What 
is  Important  Is  that  the  friendship  which 
exists  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  be  commemorated  by  the  persenta- 
tl^n  of  an  appropriate  work  of  original 
sculpture.  We  coauthored  this  legislation 
orlgjihally  on  January  14,  1960,  to  commemo- 
rate the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Mexico.  As  time  passed,  the  pur- 
pose was  changed  from  the  recognition  of 
a  specific  anniversary  to  a  commemoration 
of  the  Independence  of  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  time  Is  not  a  problem. 

Neither  Is  there  a  question  of  cost  since 
we  understand  from  authorities  in  the  field 
that  there  Is  little  difference  between  the 
cost  of  reproducing  a  replica  and  creating  an 
origln:il  We  recall  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee In  approving  S.  944  noted  that  the  statute 
Is  "most  appropriate  because  the  memory 
of  Lincoln  Is  cherished  by  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple for  his  sympathetic  concern  for  them 
during  the  period  that  Mexico  was  struggling 
to  regain  Its  Independence  from  European 
domination."  We  hope  that  the  memory  of 
Lincoln — In  an  era  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  are  taking  an  In- 
creased Interest  In  furthering  the  freedom  of, 
and  support  for,  artistic  and  humanistic  ex- 
pression— win  be  cherished  by  an  original 
work. 

We  are  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  that  they  have  "long 
been  In  favor  of  an  original  work  of  art. 
and  I  am  sure  the  members  would  be  will- 
ing to  reconsider  the  matter  If  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Department  of  State."  We 
respectfully  request  that  the  Department  of 
State  ask  for  such  reconsideration  In  view  of 
the  reasons  and  facts  which  we  have  cited. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 


Department  or  State. 
Washington,  August  6, 1965. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate. 

De.\r  Senator  Kxtchel:  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  of  July  30,  1965,  in  which  you  and 
Senator  Dirksen  urge  reconsideration  of  the 
decision  to  present  a  replica  of  a  statute  of 
Lincoln  to  the  people  of  Mexico  under  the 
authorization  of  Public  Law  88-399. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  De- 
partment concurs  with  your  views  that  pres- 
entation of  a  replica  this  year  is  rapidly 
becoming  Impractical.  We  appreciate  the 
thoroughness  with  which  you  have  looked 
Into  the  matter,  and  the  clarification  you 
have  obtained  of  the  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  While  we  are  not  sanguine  that 
an  original  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
cost  of  a  replica,  we  hope  that,  if  a  disparity 
should  develop.  It  will  not  be  large. 

The  Department  has  informed  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  that,  since  a  reasonable 
likeness  to  Lincoln  can  be  easily  assvu'ed  and 
timing  appears  to  be  no  longer  a  determining 
factor,  the  Department  has  no  objection  to 


the   Commission's   reconsidering   its   recom- 
mendation in  favor  of  a  replica. 

I  am  glad  that  the  matter  may  be  re- 
solved to  your  satisfaction,  and  will  keep  you 
Informed  of  any  action  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  may  take. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DouGu^s  MacArthur,  II. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold the  request,  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  briefly 
discuss  a  subject  which  is  not  germane 
to  the  issue  that  is  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— how  long  will  the  Senator  speak? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Five  or  ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEVALUATION  OP  THE  YUGOSLAVIA 
DINAR 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26  the  word  was  announced  to  the 
world  that  Yugoslavia  had  devalued  its 
dinar.  It  was  then  stated  generally  that 
as  of  July  26  the  Yugoslavia  dinar,  which 
had  been  pegged  at  750  to  the  dollar  in 
1961.  had  been  devalued  to  1,250  to  the 
dollar. 

I  rise  to  discuss  this  subject  because  of 
its  significance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  word  has  been  fre- 
quent that,  under  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia,  great  advance- 
ment had  been  made  economically,  in- 
dustrially, agriculturally,  socially,  and 
otherwise.  However,  suddenly,  out  of  the 
clear  sky,  came  the  announcement  of  the 
devaluation. 

In  addition  to  this  devaluation  of  60 
percent,  the  Yugoslavian  Government 
announced  that  all  prices  of  goods  that 
are  sold  would  be  increased  by  24  percent. 

Thus  there  have  been  two  important 
changes  in  the  economic  oE>eration  of 
that  Government. 

When  I  read  about  that  devaluation. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  an  endeavor  to  learn  from 
him  what  the  indebtedness  of  Yugoslavia 
to  the  United  States  was. 

On  August  10  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  that 
letter,  among  other  things,  he  said: 

I  am  enclosing  a  table  which  summarizes 
the  Yugoslav  debt  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
You  win  note  that  the  obligations  which  are 
payable  In  dollars  amoimt  to  $187,600,000. 
and  that  the  amount  payable  In  Yugoslav 
currency  Is  equivalent  to  $388.5  million  at 
the  new  rate  of  exchange. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Yugo- 
slavia Government  to  the  United  States, 
either  in  hard  dollars  or  in  dinars,  is 
$576  million.  To  translate  that  into 
dinars  under  the  new  devaluation  would 


mean  $576  million  times  1,250  dinars  per 
dollar.  It  runs  into  approximately  720 
billion  dinars. 

We  come  to  a  more  significant  aspect 
of  the  problem.  Continuing  to  read  from 
the  letter: 

Most  of  our  agreements  with  Yugoslavia 
covering  loans  repayable  in  dinars  contain 
what  we  call  a  malntenance-of-value  clause. 

Most  of  the  loans  containing  agree- 
ments require  a  maintenance-of-value 
clause,  that  is,  as  the  value  of  the  dinar 
is  decreased,  automatically  the  number 
of  dinars  owed  to  our  Government  is  in- 
creased, which  means  that  the  obliga- 
tion, in  terms  of  dinars,  is  increased  in 
the  event  of  a  devaluation  of  the  dinar, 
so  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  dollar 
value  of  the  debt. 

Thus  the  recent  devaluation  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  dollar  value  of  this  portion  of 
Yugoslavia's  debt  to  the  United  States. 
I  shall  later  come  to  a  discussion  of 
what  part  of  the  $576  million  is  covered 
by  what  are  now  known  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  value  clauses.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  states  there  are  some 
loans  which  do  not  have  a  maintenance- 
of-value  clause.  The  Yugoslavia  obliga- 
tion, under  these  loans,  totals  approxi- 
mately 39  billion  dinars.  The  recent  de- 
valuation reduced  the  dollar  value  of 
these  holdings  from  approximately  $52 
million  down  to  $31,200,000. 

Thus,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  Tito, 
who  is  supported  by  his  Parliament,  there 
was  taken  from  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Yugoslavia  Government  to  the  United 
States,  particularly,  the  sum  of  $20,- 
800,000. 

We  come  now  to  another  aspect  of  the 
debt.  As  of  June  30.  1965,  the  United 
States  held  approximately  48.8  billion 
dinars  which  were  available  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  addition,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 183  billion  dinars  which, 
under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment, which  generated  these  funds,  were 
to  be  used  for  loans  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
dollar  value  of  these  holdings  was  re- 
duced by  the  recent  devaluation.  The 
dollar  equivalent  of  the  dinars  held  for 
U.S.  Government  uses  dropped  from  ap- 
proximately $65  to  $39  million. 

Mr.  President,  under  Public  Law  480 
we  hold  $183.2  million  worth  of  dinars. 
Those  dinars  are  in  Yugoslavia.  We  do 
not  take  the  dinars  out.  We  have  agreed 
that  in  exchange  for  the  surplus  food 
which  we  have  sent  to  the  Yugoslavian 
Government,  we  would  take  their  soft 
currency  in  the  form  of  dinars,  and  that 
we  would  use  those  dinars  in  making 
loans  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  building  of 
waterworks,  hospitals,  sewage  disposal 
plants,  highways,  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities. 

The  value  of  $183.2  million  in  dinars 
has  been  reduced  by  60  percent.  It 
might  be  argued  that  that  means  noth- 
ing because  we  could  not  take  the  dinars 
out  of  Yugoslavia.  But  I  point  out  that 
when  the  Yugoslav  Government  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  by  24  percent, 
it  reduced  by  24  percent  the  buying  pow- 
er of  the  dinars  which  we  hold. 

In  Yugoslavia,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
Tito,  with  the  support  of  his  Parliament 
has  in  effect  said.  "We  will  devalue  the 
dinar  by  60  percent  and  increase  by  24 


percent  the  selling  price  of  goods.  We 
care  not  what  impact  it  has  upon  our 
obligation  to  the  U.S.  Government  or 
to  any  other  government." 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  know  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  is  Commu- 
nist. It  adheres  to  the  general  theory 
of  the  Communists — Marx,  Lenin,  and 
Engels.  They  contemplate  an  advance- 
ment of  what  is  supposed  to  be  their 
Communist  government  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  free  governments  of 
the  West,  regardless  of  the  ways  and 
means  that  are  necessary  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

From  my  standpoint.  I  will  not  accept 
with  complacence  the  devaluation  of  the 
dinar  by  the  Communist  Government  of 
Yugoslavia.  I  will  not  give  my  implied 
approval  to  this  action,  which  in  effect 
is  a  theft  of  money  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  together  with  his  tabula- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  indebtedness  of 
Yugoslavia  to  the  U.S.  Government,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  tabulation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  August  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Lausche, 
U.S.  senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lauschb:  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  Interest  In  the  effect  of  the  cur- 


rency devaluation  recently  announced  by  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  on  the  value  of 
U.S.  holdings  of  Yugoslav  dinars.  I  am  en- 
closing a  table  which  summarizes  the  Yugo- 
slav debt  to  the  U.S.  Government.  You  will 
note  that  the  obligations  which  are  payable 
In  dollars  amount  to  $187.6  million  and  that 
the  amount  payable  in  Yugoslav  currency  Is 
equivalent  to  $388.5  million  at  the  new  rate 
of  exchange. 

Most  of  our  agreements  with  Yugoslavia 
covering  loans  repayable  In  dinars  contain 
what  we  call  a  malntenance-of-value  clause. 
This  means  that  the  obligation  In  terms  of 
dinars  Is  Increased  In  the  event  of  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dinar  so  that  there  Is  no  change 
In  the  dollar  value  of  the  debt.  Thus  the 
recent  devaluation  had  no  effect  on  the  dollar 
value  of  this  portion  of  Yugoslavia's  debt  to 
the  United  States. 

There  are,  however,  some  loans  which  do 
not  have  a  maintenance  of  value  clause.  The 
Yugoslav  obligation  under  these  loans  totals 
approximately  39  billion  dinars,  and  the  re- 
cent devaluation  reduced  the  dollar  value  of 
these  holdings  from  approximately  $52  mil- 
lion to  $31.2  million,  a  reduction  of  $20.8 
million. 

As  of  June  30,  1965,  the  United  States  held 
approximately  48.8  billion  dinars  which  were 
available  for  U.S.  Government  uses.  In  Ad- 
dition, there  were  approximately  183.2  bil- 
lion dinars  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Public  Law  480  agreements  which  generated 
these  funds,  were  to  be  used  for  loans  to 
Yugoslavia.  The  dollar  value  of  these  hold- 
ings was,  of  course,  reduced  by  the  recent 
devaluation.  The  dollar  equivalent  of  the 
dinars  held  for  U.S.  Government  vises 
dropped  from  approximately  $65  million  to 
$39  million. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


Yugoslav  debt  to  U.S.  Government 
|In  millions  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalent] 


In  U.S.  dollars: 

1.  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  Qovernment  of  Yugoslavia  (1950). 

2.  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  Government  of  Yugoslavia  (1961). 


Subtotal... - 

3.  Public  Law  480  (title  IV  agreements) . 


Total. 


B.  In  Yugoslav  dinars  (with  maintenance  of  value): 

1.  Loans  to  Government  of  Yugoslavia  made  with  dinars  generated  under 

Public  Law  480  agreements - 

2.  Development  Ix)an  Fund - 

3.  Other  loans  to  Government  of  Yugoslavia  by  AID  and/or  predecessor 

agencies - - - 


Total --- - - 

In  Yugoslavia  dinars  (without  maintenance  of  value): 

1.  Loans  to  Government  of  Yugoslavia  made  with  dinars  generated  under 
Public  Law  480  agreements -- 


D. 


Total. 


.\mount 
outstanding 


14.3 
46.3 


60.6 
127.0 


187.6 


195.0 
99.0 

fa.  3 


357.3 


'31.2 


Date 


May   31.1965 
Do. 


Do. 


Mar.  31.1966 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


576.1 


1  Converted  at  new  1,250  rate  ($52,000,000  equivalent  at  previous  rate). 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senate  working  under  any  time  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  Senate 
is  considering  the  appropriation  bill  for 


the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies. 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)    OF 
TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  matters  to  discuss  briefly. 

As  the  Senate  knows — and  I  am  glad 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAVITS]  Is  in  the  Chamber — the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  McNamara],  have 
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for  some  time  been  marking  up  the  so- 
called  section  14*b)  repealer  bill. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  strong  rep- 
resentations have  been  made  by  certain 
religious  groups  in  this  country  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  law  in  case 
section  14(b)  is  repealed,  as  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be. 

Of  course,  there  are  only  19  States  in 
which  section  14* b)  is  being  used  at  the 
present  time,  therefore,  it  should  be 
noted  that  religious  groups  in  the  other 
States  are  living  under  whatever  restric- 
tions upon  their  conscience  they  are  sub- 
jected to  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
the  right  to  enter  into  union  shop  con- 
tracts that  will  prevail  in  the  other  19 
States  in  case  section  14ib)  is  repealed. 
Not  only  have  I  given  much  considera- 
tion to  the  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  but  I  have 
spent  hours  with  witnesses  in  the  last  90 
days,  examining  them  in  conference  and 
listening  to  their  point  of  view.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  read  every  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  subject.  I  certainly  have 
read  every  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
has  been  cited  to  me  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  conscience,  including  the  cases 
that  involve  conscientious  objectors  in 
connection  with  military  exemption. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  on  that  point 
at  this  time,  but  I  shall  discuss  it  at  some 
length  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate. 
My  research  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cases  involving  military  exemp- 
tions for  conscientious  objectors  are 
completely  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  the 
repeal  of  section  14fb). 

Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who 
argue,  by  way  of  analogy,  as  though  such 
exemptions  are  relevant.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  sincere  belief  and  feeling  that 
such  ca^es  are  relevant. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  labor  law  in 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  conscience  that 
members  of  some  religious  faiths  and 
sects  in  this  country  hold  in  connection 
with  a  requirement  that  may  affect  their 
employment  if  a  union  shop  contract  is 
consummated. 

As  I  have  said  to  those  religious  groups 
in  writing  and  as  I  have  said  to  them  in 
committee  hearings.  I  wish  to  say  now  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate:  As  religionists, 
they  live  in  a  temporal  society,  so  far 
as  civil  law  is  concerned.  The  people 
of  the  country  have  the  right  to  ask  them 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  law 
once  it  is  decided  that  a  given  law  should 
go  on  the  statute  books  to  promote  public 
policies  and  public  interests. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  when  it 
is  possible  to  respect  feelings  of  con- 
science and  not  do  an  injustice  to  the 
administration  of  the  law.  we  should  seek 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  feelings 
of  religious  conscience. 

That  is  the  attitude  which  I  have  taken 
on  the  subject.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
abide  by  the  consensus,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  certain  religious  groups  were 
entitled  to  fair  consideration  for  their 
very  sincere  and  dedicated  feelings  of 
conscience — groups  such  as  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren  No.  14.  the  Seventh-day 
Adventists,  the  Amish.  and  other  groups 
which  have  made  their  protestations  in 


respect  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
Some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
their  so-called  objections  based  upon  a 
matter  of  religious  conscience. 

After  many  conferences,  including  con- 
ferences with  labor  leaders  of  my  State 
and  labor  leaders  on  a  national  level — 
who.  we  all  know,  would  have  originally 
preferred  no  amendment  at  all — I  worked 
out  an  amendment  that  my  conscience 
told  me  I  should  offer. 

I  submitted  the  amendment  formally 
earlier  today.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  present  in  the  Chamber.  He  has 
not  heard  my  previous  reference  to  him. 
in  which  I  have  already  expressed  my 
appreciation  for  his  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  had  not  had 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  would  not  be  standing  on  the  floor  at 
this  moment  to  announce  what  took 
place  in  the  subcommittee. 

This  morning  the  subcommittee,  with 
a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  my  com- 
promise amendment.  Of  course,  each 
member  of  the  committee  reserves  the 
right  to  reoffer  next  week,  when  the  full 
committee  meets,  amendments  which 
were  offered  this  morning  in  committee 
and  defeated. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  at  this  time 
that  we  make  a  brief  record  of  what 
the  amendment  is.  All  of  the  telephone 
calls  which  I  have  received  since  the 
committee  adjourned  cause  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  very  much  accurate  in- 
formation abroad  as  to  what  my  amend- 
ment is. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).    The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
mean  that  one  whose  conscience  tells 
him  that  he  does  not  want  to  belong  to  a 
labor  union,  does  not  have  to  join  a 
union,  pay  the  dues,  and  have  an  equal 
responsibilty  with  the  other  employees  of 
an  industry? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Decidedly  not. 
Mr.  BASS.  I  should  like  the  Senator 
to  explain  the  ABC's  of  his  proposed  ex- 
emption procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  explain  it  in 
terms  of  the  "(c)."  The  letter  of  my 
amendment  is  subheaded  "(c)." 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  goes  through 
the  alphabet  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  read  the 
amendment  which  would  be  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  section  8  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

It  covers  what  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  so-called  religious  conscientious 
objector  would  be.  It  adds  after  section 
8(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the 
following : 

Or  (c)  If  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  (1)  that  such  employee  has  been 
issued  a  certificate  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  either  that  be  is  a  member 
of  a  religious  sect  or  division  thereof,  the 
established  and  traditional  tenets  or  teach- 
ings of  which  oppose  a  requirement  that  a 
member  of  such  sect  or  division  Join  or  finan- 
cially support  any  labor  organization,  or  that. 


even  though  he  is  not  a  member  of  such  a  re- 
ligious sect  or  division  thereof,  he  holds  con- 
scientious objections  to  membership  in  any 
labor  organization  based  upon  his  religious 
training  and  beliefs  in  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being  involving  duties  superior  to  those  aris- 
ing from  any  human  relation,  and  (ii)  either 
that  such  employee  has  timely  paid,  in  lieu 
of  periodic  dues  and  initiation  fees,  sums 
equal  to  such  dues  and  initiation  fees  to  a 
non-religious  charitable  fund  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  designated  by  the  labor 
organization,  or  that  the  labor  organization 
has  refused  upon  request  to  designate  such 
a  fund,  or  (ill)  that  such  employee  has  com- 
plied with  alternative  arrangements  mutualU 
agreed  upon  by  such  employee  and  such 
labor  organization. 

Let  me  explain  the  legal  language  of 
the  amendment.  If  an  objector  sought 
employment  in  a  union  shop  and  based 
his  objection  upon  religious  conscientious 
grounds,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  would  be  directed  under  my 
amendment  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  individual  was  a  good-faith,  reli- 
gious objector,  or  attempting  to  use  this 
provision  of  the  law  as  a  subterfuge  to 
escape  joining  a  union  under  the  union 
shop  agreement. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Who  would  have  the  final 
determination  as  to  whether  the  man's 
conscience  were  real,  whether  he  had  an 
abiding  objection?  Who  would  make 
the  final  determination? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  examiner  or  an  ap- 
pointee or  agent  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decisions  in  this  field  of  law 
has  held  over  and  over  again  that  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  give  finality  to  this 
finding  of  fact.  While  we  are  on  the 
point,  this  part  of  my  amendment  does 
not  make  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  happy.  The  Board  would  like  to 
have  some  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment determine  this  question.  In  fact, 
I  have  been  called  by  the  Board  chair- 
man and  by  their  solicitor.  They  have 
urged  that  we  select  some  other  agency 
of  the  Government  to  make  the  find- 
ing.   My  reply  was: 

Under  the  law.  the  matter  of  labor  rela- 
tions has  been  placed  by  Congress  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Grlffln  Acts, 
within  your  jurisdiction.  If  you  need  more 
funds,  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  an  appeal 
for  the  funds.  However,  please  note  that 
under  the  language  of  my  amendment  it 
would  fall  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  work  out  the 
administrative  procedures  for  the  delegating 
of  this  finding  of  fact  to  individuals  se- 
lected by  them  as  their  agents  in  the 
premi.=es. 

Under  voluntary  agreements  in  many 
communities,  priests,  clergymen,  judges, 
or  highly  respected  citizens,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  the  parties,  are 
selected  to  deteraiine  the  solution  to  the 
problem  under  a  voluntary  arrangement. 
This  practice  has  been  followed  for  a 
long  time.  However,  what  we  would  pro- 
vide now  would  be  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  would  have  the 
duty  of  certifying  whatever  procedures 
were  worked  out.  The  certification 
would  be  up  to  them.    We  know  that  it 


will  have  to  be  subsequently  foimd  that 
they  are  fair,  reasonable,  and  proper 
procedures,  but  the  first  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  the  responsibility  for 
certification  is  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  cases  makte  it  perfectly  clear  that 
that  is  a  legitimate  delegation  of  author- 
ity under  the  law,  and  that  that  finding 
of  fact  takes  on  the  characteristics  of 
finality.  Therefore,  once  a  certificate 
is  issued,  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ment proceeds  to  operate  automatically. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  reminds  me  of  a 
story  that  I  used  to  hear  in  my  youth. 
My  father  was  a  preacher.  A  fine  old 
man  was  a  member  of  my  father's 
church.  My  father  would  ask  him  occa- 
sionally, "How  is  your  conduct?"  The 
old  man  would  say,  "According  to  my 
conscience,  according  to  my  own  stand- 
ards, my  conduct  is  good." 

Who  would  determine  whether  a  per- 
son's conscience  were  real?  We  would 
be  dealing  with  a  human  element.  We 
would  be  dealing  with  human  impres- 
.sion. 

I  have  always  felt  that  anyone  could 
talk  to  the  great  Creator,  but  the  great 
Creator  is  the  only  one  who  can  read  a 
person's  conscience. 

There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask 
specifically.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
this  money  can  be  contributed,  during 
a  cei-tain  period  of  time,  to  a  tax-free 
organization,  which  would  be  compara- 
ble to  or  in  lieu  of  paying  dues  to  a 
union.  Are  union  dues  exempt  from 
taxation?  Are  they  deductible  from  tax 
accounts? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  come  to  that 
point  in  a  moment,  but  first  let  me  reply 
that  the  procedure  I  would  apply  with 
respect  to  who  is  a  conscientious  objector 
is  exactly  the  procedure  used  in  making 
a  determination  under  the  draft  laws  as 
to  whether  a  particular  individual  is 
truly  a  conscientious  objector  based  on 
religious  faith. 

To  understand  my  amendment,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
of  the  many  cases  that  he  might  read,  I 
would  recommend  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Seeger  case.  In 
fact,  the  Seeger  case  happens  to  be  three 
cases  in  one.  The  cases  involve  three 
instances  of  controversy  over  the  appli- 
cation of  the  conscientious  objector  sec- 
tion of  the  draft  law. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
there  is  no  question  that  under  my  lan- 
guage we  would  follow  the  procedures 
that  already  exist  in  a  long  line  of  cases 
in  connection  with  conscientious  objec- 
tor procedures  under  the  draft  law. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Senator's  comment,  if  he  will  bear  with 
me.  I  think  it  will  be  answered  when  I 
explain  the  implications  of  my  language. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  Record  if  the 
Senator  would  let  me  go  through  it  point 
by  point  and  then  state  his  question  at 
the  time  I  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
further  comment.  Some  constituents 
came  to  my  ofiBce  with  respect  to  the  very 
question  of  conscience  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  talking  about.  We  went 
over  the  entire  spectrum  of  government, 
government  relationships,  and  responsi- 


bilities of  citizenship  that  are  involved. 
They  were  talking  about  how  their  con- 
sciences would  prevent  them  from  taking 
part  in  goverrunent.  I  asked,  "What 
about  voting?"  They  said,  "Oh,  we  don't 
vote;  it  is  against  our  religion  to  vote." 
So  those  are  the  people  we  are  talking 
about.  I  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  teach  people  who  attend  your  re- 
ligious services  that  it  is  wrong  to  vote?" 
They  said,  "Yes."  I  asked,  "How  do  you 
justify  the  fact  that  you  are  sitting  here 
in  my  senatorial  office  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  lobbying  me?" 

They  said,  "Oh,  we  believe  that  God 
chose  you,  and  that  God  will  choose 
those  who  will  be  our  Senators."  I  said, 
"But  you  do  not  trust  Him  to  influence 
me." 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  we  are 
dealing  with.  I  believe  in  conscience. 
I  was  brought  up  in  a  religious  home.  I 
went  to  a  religious  college.  But  this  in- 
volves the  idea  of  saying  that  one  can 
kneel  down  in  a  certain  church,  and  he 
will  be  exempt  from  paying  dues.  By 
doing  so  we  in  the  Senate  will  be  regi- 
menting certain  people  in  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  labor-manage- 
ment relationships,  and  exempting  oth- 
ers if  they  belong  to  a  certain  organiza- 
tion. Are  we  going  to  include  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  make  it  exempt? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  covered  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BASS.  Or  whatever  it  might  be. 
We  are  being  asked  to  say  that  certain 
workers  need  not  enter  into  a  contract 
with  their  fellow  employees  who  will  re- 
ceive certain  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions; that  if  we  can  read  their  minds, 
we  can  say,  "You  are  exempt.  Because 
of  your  conscience,  you  are  exempt,  but 
everybody  else  is  in."  My  conscience 
tells  me  that  we  will  be  in  a  difficult  sit- 
uation if  we  try  to  determine  what  an- 
other man's  conscience  is,  when  our  own 
consciences  say  it  is  all  right  for  this  law 
to  apply  only  to  some  people. 

We  do  not  apply  exemptions  to  taxes. 
I  know  some  people  who  conscientiously 
object  to  paying  taxes  because  they  are 
used  for  defense  purposes,  and  it  is 
against  their  conscience  to  kill  people,  as 
we  are  killing  people  in  Vietnam.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  spoken  on  that 
subject  once  or  twice. 
Mr.  MORSE.  More  than  that. 
Mr.  BASS.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  some  interest 
in  that  subject. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
people  being  regimented  in  that  way? 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  had  better 
search  his  own  conscience  and  be  sure, 
when  he  is  urging  this  amendment,  that 
he  is  not  putting  an  umbrella  over  a 
certain  group  of  people  because  they  do 
not  want  to  "pay  the  tariff."  and  for 
whom  the  Senator  is  finding  a  home  in 
which  they  can  exist  outside  of  the  nor- 
mal area  of  regimentation  and  super- 
vision. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  has  a 
right-to-work  law.  Tennessee  has  a 
right-to-work  law.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  going  to  say  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  "When  we 
bring  in  all  your  other  people  down  there, 
there  are  small  groups  in  your  State  who 


really  do  not  want  this  and  do  not  want 
to  pay  dues."  They  are  going  to  say, 
"We  do  not  mind  your  bringing  in  the 
others,  but  do  not  bring  us  in,  because 
we  do  not  like  labor  unions." 

I  know  some  people  who  are  yielding 
to  that  pressure.  My  conscience  is  just 
as  strong  as  any  other  individual's  and, 
according  to  my  own  standards,  to  sa> 
the  least — and  that  Is  the  only  way  a 
conscience  can  be  judged — I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  conscientiously  enact  a 
law  to  require  the  higher  percentage  of 
American  working  men  and  women  to 
join  a  union  and  pay  their  dues,  or  say 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  kneel  down 
in  a  church  or  belong  to  a  certain  sect 
and  say.  "O,  Lord,"  and  they  will  not 
have  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  law. 

The  Senator  has  said  he  has  searched 
his  conscience.  I  believe  he  has.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  done  much  soul-searching. 
But  I  am  worried  about  this  amendment. 
I  am  worried  about  other  amendments. 
But  we  are  told  that  there  willjie  no 
amendments  when  the  bill  comes  on  the 
floor.  My  friend  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, who  will  handle  the  bill,  will  say. 
"We  do  not  want  any  amendments  to 
the  bin."  The  bill  passed  through  the 
House  on  a  germaneness  rule,  where 
every  single  amendment  was  out  of  or- 
der. That  was  done  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
that.  I  served  over  there.  But  they  said, 
"No  amendments." 

When  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  say,  "We  do  not  want  any  amend- 
ments." If  we  are  to  start  amending  the 
bill  and  say  we  are  going  to  have  amend- 
ments because  they  deal  with  religious 
principles  and '  conscientious  objectors, 
let  us  decide  what  kind  of  bill  we  will 
have.  Otherwise  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that,  if  they  do  not 
want  any  amendments,  let  us  not  bring 
the  bill  out  of  the  subcommittee  with 
any  amendments.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

I  shall  vote  to  repeal  it.  although  I 
come  from  a  so-called  right-to-work 
State.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  to  repeal  it  if  we  are  going  to 
bring  it  in  to  test  my  conscience  as  to 
whether  I  am  going  to  say  to  only  a  cer- 
tain group  of  my  people  In  Tennessee 
that  they  must  pay  dues  to  the  union. 

What  am  I  going  to  say  to  a  man  who 
has  been  on  strike,  who  has  been  beaten 
over  the  head,  who  has  been  Involved  In 
a  strike  because  he  did  not  wish  to  join 
a  union,  who  Is  a  conscientious  objector, 
and  yet  when  the  strike  was  settled  they 
voted  by  majority  rule  to  have  a  union 
represent  that  plant,  regardless  of  what 
this  man's  personal  objection  was,  al- 
though he  might  belong  to  a  particular 
religious  sect?  Will  I  say,  "Yes;  this  man 
has  been  beaten  over  the  head,  and  he 
has  been  arrested,  but  he  has  to  pay  dues 
now  to  support  the  union"? 

Are  we  going  to  eliminate  that  man? 
No;  we  are  not  going  to  eliminate  him. 
The  reason  is  that  he  is  not  going  to 
come  in  and  cry  that  he  has  been  talking 
to  the  Lord  about  his  religious  convic- 
tions.  He  has  only  a  real  personal  reason 
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why  he  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  a 
union. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  he  will  be  stepping  on  some  very 
sensitive  toes  when  he  starts  deciding 
whose  conscience  is  right  and  whose  con- 
science is  wrong.  I  hope  that  before  the 
amendment  is  finally  repealed — and  the 
chairman  of  the  main  committee  is  now 
in  the  Chamber — and  before  the  com- 
mittee reports  the  bill  it  will  decide  whose 
conscience  shall  be  judged,  and  whose 
conscience  is  right. 

Let  us  report  a  bill  correctly.  Let  us 
not  have  these  little  sweeteners  on  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  that  I  thank  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  so  eloquently 
expressing  a  point  of  view  which  has 
been  expressed  in  our  debates  in  the 
committee  representing  another  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  amendment. 

I  judge  from  the  Senator's  statement 
that  he  will  be  among  those  who  will 
vote  for  an  amendment,  if  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  strike  the  Morse 
amendment  from  the  bill,  if  it  remains 
in  the  bill  when  it  comes  from  the  full 
committee,  as  I  am  sure  it  will. 

Let  me  say  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  he  can  call  this 
"Morse's  Conscience  Amendment,"  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  because  I  have  strug- 
gled with  this  problem  anc*  I  have  come 
forward  with  a  conclusion  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  find 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  in  the 
unions  involved  will  accept  the  fairness 
of  the  amendment  because  the  policies 
of  the  amendment  are  carried  out  now 
in  hundreds  of  arrangements  entered 
into  between  local  unions  and  the  so- 
called  religious  groups  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  information  presented  to  us  is 
that  in  a  good  many  areas  they  select  a 
priest,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  or  some- 
one working  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions, or  teaching  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  in  a  nearby  college,  or  a  local 
judge,  or  some  citizen  in  whom  they  have 
high  trust  and  regard,  to  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  good  faith  conscientious  objectors. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  new  about  it. 
The  question  of  political  action  is 
whether  there  should  be  worked  out  in 
the  14(b)  repealer  a  procedure  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  a  determination 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  exemption 
should  be  given  to  certain  Individuals, 
provided  there  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
so-called  "free  rider"  argument. 

I  am  well  aware  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  union  shop  agreement  which  is  carried 
out  in  the  exercise  of  our  freedom — 
namely,  the  freedom  of  contract  inher- 
ent to  employer  and  to  union — It  is  not 
fair  to  have  the  union  pay  for  the  whole 
load  and  cost  of  negotiating  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  then  have  a 
nonmember  of  the  union  come  in  and 
get  the  benefits  of  that  agreement. 

Mr.  BASS.    All  right  now 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  the  so- 
called  contributions  to  charity  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill,  because  the  unions 
themselves — and  we  cannot  name  one 


union  that  does  not  contribute  to  char- 
ity— generally  contribute  to  charitable 
causes,  and  to  that  extent  the  contribu- 
tions for  charitable  causes  are  consist- 
ent with  the  social  services  of  a  union. 
In  this  instance,  these  people  are 
making  contributions  to  a  charity  which 
falls  within  section  3(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act. 

Mr.  BASS.    Let  me  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BASS.  Almost  every  American 
has  a  regular  practice  of  contributing  to 
charitable  organizations  over  the  years. 
What  about  the  person  who  says,  "All 
right;  now  I  am  making  my  contribu- 
tions through  my  union  dues.  I  made  a 
contribution  of  $60  last  year  to  various 
charitable  organizations,  and  this  year 
they  are  taking  that  $60  out  of  my  sal- 
aiT  for  union  dues.  Therefore,  that 
money  is  going  to  charity  and  I  do  not 
have  to  make  any  more  contributions?" 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  is 
that  on  the  surface  this  is  merely  an 
exemption. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  not  going  to  jump  to  the 
conclusions  that  he  is  jumping  to. 

Mr.  BASS.    The  man  can  say  that  he 

is  willing  to  contribute  to  charity 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  if  these  men  of  religion, 
men  of  conscience,  men  of  deep  religious 
dedication,  have  this  substitute  provided 
for  them,  so  far  as  direct  payment  of 
union  dues  and  initiation  fees  are  given 
this  exemption,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
guilty  of  a  subterfuge  and  not  make  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  charitable  contri- 
bution. 

Furthermore,  I  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  amount  they  will  con- 
tribute under  this  program,  in  most 
cases,  will  be  far  in  excess  of  what  they 
would  contribute  to  charity  without  this 
exemption. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  this  question :  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  31  States  which 
now  have  not  been  exempted  under  the 
act?  Do  they  come  under  the  exemp- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  amendment  would 
apply  to  every  State,  including  the  31 
where  there  is  no  right-to-work  law,  and 
where  many  voluntary  agreements  are 
already  in  existence. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  know.  My  friends  in  or- 
ganized labor  tell  me.  "Senator,  the  rea- 
son we  wish  to  do  that  is  that  we  believe 

everyone  should  pay  a  tariff  and" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  disabuse  the 
Senator's  mind,  if  he  believes  that  the 
amendment  is  not  acceptable  to  the  top 

officials  of  organized  labor 

Mr.  BASS.    Oh.  yes;  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Their  consciences  bothered  them  but 

Mr.  MORSE.    We  persuaded  them. 
Mr.  BASS.   But  it  never  did  bother  the 
consciences  of  the  31  States  until  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  section  14(b),  which 
applies  to  19  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  in  error  regarding  the  31  States. 
Mr.  BASS.   The  reason  is  that  we  never 
had  a  conscience  bill  pass  the  Senate  be- 
fore. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  name  some  un- 
ions in  the  31  States.       There  are  the 

automobile  workers 

Mr.  BASS.  Do  they  have  conscience 
regulations? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  automobile  workers 
have  them  at  the  local  level,  in  local 
after  local.  They  have  a  procedure  simi- 
lar to,  but  not  identical  with  what  we 
have  here.  There  are  the  building  trades, 
the  steelworkers,  the  teamsters,  and  we 

can  go  on  down  the  line 

Mr.  BASS.  Why  do  we  not  let  them 
continue  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  pattern 
which  has  existed  in  the  31  States. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  this  is  all  working  out 
so  well  in  States  which  do  not  have  right- 
to-work  laws,  then  why  do  we  not  leave 
the  situation  as  it  is  and  let  them  work 
it  out? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  that  that 
system  does  not  give  conscientious  ob- 
jectors the  guarantees  which  they  wish. 
Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  will  find,  I 
am  sure,  that  this  would  increase  the 
union  membership.  That  is  fine.  I  shall 
vote  for  it.  The  Senator  will  find  it  will 
increase  the  membership  in  the  right-to- 
work  States  when  we  repeal  section  14 
(b),  but  the  Senator  will  also  find  that 
in  the  31  other  States  they  will  lose  a.«; 
many  members  under  the  conscience 
clause  as  they  will  pick  up. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  rise  for  two  pur- 
poses. The  first  is  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  he  pays  me  a 
great  honor,  and  a  most  unjustified 
honor,  in  talking  about  my  work  on  the 
subcommittee.  However,  I  appreciate 
what  he  has  said.  I  wish  to  say  to  him 
also  that  in  his  labors — and  they  have 
been  long  and  hard  labors — he  has  done 
a  fine  job  in  finally  coming  up  with  this 
section,  which  relates  not  only  to  people 
and  their  consciences,  when  their  con- 
sciences are  involved,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  people,  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  it.  He  has  held  long  and  ar- 
duous hearings  on  this  subject  and  on 
all  the  areas  that  are  involved.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  job.  It  took  someone 
who  understands  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  to  do  that. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator's 
work. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  when  he  tells 
me  how  I  will  conduct  myself  on  the  floor, 
that  what  he  has  outlined  is  not.  In  my 
opinion,  the  proper  way  to  manage  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  will  do  my 
best,  if  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  to  represent 
the  committee  and  to  manage  the  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  It  has  come  from  the 
committee,  not  in  the  manner  that  he 
has  indicated. 

Mr.  BASS.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  when 
the  bill  is  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
will  be  the  normal  procedure  for  the  com- 
mittee to  say,  "This  is  our  bill.  We  do 
not  want  it  to  be  amended.  If  you 
wanted  any  amendments  put  on  it,  you 
should  have  put  them  on  in  the  commit- 
tee." 
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I  say  this  in  a  solicitous  way,  for  fear 
that  my  friend  from  Michigan  misunder- 
stood me  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
I  did  not  mean  to  indicate  that  he  would 
take  any  different  attitude  from  the  at- 
titude that  most  Senators  take  when 
they  are  in  charge  of  a  bill  on  the  floor. 
They  take  the  attitude,  "That  amend- 
ment was  considered  in  committee.  We 
do  not  want  any  amendments  added 
now." 

I  know  we  shall  have  ample  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  conscience 
amendments  have  disturbed  me  all  my 
life.  They  disturbed  me  when  I  was  in 
the  military  service.  I  do  not  want  to 
kill  anyone  any  more  than  any  other 
man  wants  to  kill  anyone.  I  never 
wanted  to  get  into  a  shooting  war.  I 
never  wanted  to  drop  bombs  on  human 
beings  in  World  War  II.  That  was  my 
duty  and  my  responsibility  to  my  Na- 
tion. I  responded  to  the  call  of  my  coun- 
try. With  the  Norden  bombsight  I 
dropped  bombs  on  civilized  areas.  My 
conscience  is  as  good  as  any  man's  con- 
.science.  However,  as  a  man  who  had 
the  privilege  of  living  in  this  Nation,  I 
responded  to  the  call  of  my  country  to 
do  my  duty. 

I  strongly  objected,  when  I  was  flying 
at  25,000  feet,  to  being  shot  at,  and 
shot  down,  and  injured. 

I  searched  my  conscience,  and  I 
searched  it  with  my  God.  I  never  found 
that  He  told  me  that  He  instilled  in  any 
man's  conscience  anything  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  He  instilled  in  my  con- 
science. When  we  talk  about  conscien- 
tious objectors  coming  under  regimenta- 
tion, whether  it  be  in  wartime  or  peace- 
time, I  hope  the  Senate,  in  this  connec- 
tion, will  give  serious  consideration  to 
who  the  great  man  will  be  who  will  de- 
termine what  man's  responsibility  is  to 
his  God  and  to  his  country. 

I  wish  it  clearly  understood  that,  as 
long  as  I  sit  in  this  legislative  body,  I 
have  no  intention  of  setting  myself  up 
as  one  who  will  determine  what  God  has 
placed  in  a  man's  conscience. 

I  have  tried  to  vote  to  see  to  it  that 
all  men  remain  equal  under  God  and  in 
relation  to  other  men. 

This  kind  of  amendment  disturbs  me 
no  end.  I  hope  that  before  the  amend- 
ment is  brought  to  the  floor  under  the 
guise  of  being  a  committee  amendment, 
some  more  consciences  will  be  searched 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
apology  on  my  lips  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  for  taking 
so  much  time.  I  told  him  my  explana- 
tion would  not  take  long.  At  the  same 
time,  I  welcome  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  wish  to  say 
to  my  friend  from  Arkansas  that  what 
I  propose  to  do  now,  after  I  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  observation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  is  to  yield  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  then  I 
shall  not  yield  further  until  I  finish  the 
explanation  of  my  amendment.  I  owe 
it  to  the  committee  to  put  this  explana- 
tion in  the  Record  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause of  the  many  inquiries  that  have 
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developed  in  regard  to  the  action  the 
committee  took  on  it  this  morning.  It 
will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  statement,  but 
we  have  not  complained.  I  know  the 
subject  is  of  great  interest  to  many  peo- 
ple.   I  have  not  complained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  not 
complained.  Nevertheless,  I  gave  my 
word  to  the  Senator  that  I  would  not  take 
a  long  time. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  that  we  understand  his  point 
of  view.  However,  there  Is  one  point 
that  is  controlling  with  me,  to  which  I 
believe  he  has  not  given  suflBcient  weight. 
I  am  offering  the  amendment  with  cog- 
nizance of  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  are  constitutional  rights  in  respect 
to  conscience  in  relation  to  the  first 
amendment,  which  deals  with  religious 
freedom.  I  feel  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
respect  in  legislation  the  determinations 
of  that  long  line  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  bear  on  this  constitutional 
question  of  conscience. 

I  point  out  that  I  am  using  in  some 
parts  of  the  amendment  the  exact  lan- 
guage that  appears  in  the  Seeger  case, 
which  is  the  latest  and  the  most  con- 
trolling case  in  this  field. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  rises  to  ask  a  question  in  order  to 
clarify  his  own  understanding  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
give  a  conscientious  objector  the  right 
to  select  the  agency  to  which  his  money 
shall  go,  or  does  that  right  go  to  the 
union  which  represents  the  employees 
with  whom  the  employee  is  associated? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  subject  head- 
ing (1) ,  as  I  shall  explain,  the  union  has 
the  right  in  the  first  instance  to  select 
the  charity,  but  if  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector finds  himself  in  dispute  with  the 
union  over  this  selection,  then  item  (3) 
provides  that  such  employee  has  the 
right  to  comply  with  an  alternative  ar- 
rangement mutually  agreed  upon  by  such 
employee  and  such  labor  organization. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  know  that  just 
before  the  vote  in  committee  this  morn- 
ing, I  said  that  I  wished  to  make  the 
same  reservation  that  others  have  made 
of  offering  any  modifications  I  cared  to 
offer  in  the  full  committee  next  week. 
I  said  this  di^-cussion  has  caused  me  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  possibility  of 
adding  to  item  (3)  a  procedural  provi- 
sion for  breaking  a  deadlock  in  case  there 
is  a  deadlock.  Unless  a  mutual  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  the  objector  is  out 
of  a  job. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Or  the  objector  finds 
that  he  is  being  forced  to  contribute  to 
a  charity  to  which  he  may  object  as 
strenuously  as  he  does  to  joining  the 
union. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  wiU  be  difficult  to 
find  one  of  such  charities  in  view  of  the 
qualifications  that  the  Senator  will  hear 
as  I  read  my  explanation.  During  the 
discussion  this  morning  we  made  an  ex- 
ception to  section  3-A  of  the  internal 
revenue  law  that  is  applicable,  in  that 
we  eliminated  religious  charities. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  So  the  money  may 
not  be  contributed  to  any  religious  char- 
ity.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  read  the 
amendment:  "or  (C)  if  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  (i)  that  such  em- 
ployee has  been  Issued  a  certificate  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
either  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  religious 
sect  or  division  thereof,  the  established 
and  traditional  tenets  or  teachings  of 
which  oppose  a  requirement  that  a 
member  of  such  sect  or  division 
join  or  financially  support  any  labor 
organization." 

There  are  religious  groups  that  have 
such  tenets  of  religious  faith — "or  that, 
even  though  he  is  not  a  member  of  such 
a  religious  sect  or  division  thereof,  he 
holds  conscientious  objections  to  mem- 
bership in  any  labor  organization  based 
upon  his  religious  training  and  beliefs  in 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving 
duties  superior  to  those  arising  from  any 
human  relation." 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  that 
language  is  taken  from  the  Seeger  case 
itself,  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision.  I 
cannot  reach  any  other  conclusion  from 
a  study  of  the  Seeger  case  than  the  con- 
clusion that  the  amendment  would  have 
been  defective  in  that  it  would  not  be 
suflaciently  broad  in  its  coverage  if  we 
should  limit  objections  only  to  those  re- 
ligious conscientious  objectors  who  be- 
long to  a  sector  or  division  of  some  sect 
or  church,  because  the  Seeger  case,  in 
my  judgment,  makes  perfectly  clear  that 
the  individual  does  not  have  to  belong 
to  an  organized  sect  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
rights  of  religious  freedom  under  the 
flrst  amendment. 

So  to  strengthen  my  amendment  from 
the  standpoint  of  future  court  tests,  I 
thought  it  was  wise  to  take  the  language 
of  the  Court  itself.  That  Is  why  we  find 
the  following  language  in  the  amend- 
ment: 

(11)  That  such  employee  has  timely  paid. 
In  lieu  of  periodic  dues  and  initiation  fees, 
sums  equal  to  such  dues  and  Initiation  fees 
to  a  nonrellglous  charitable  fund  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501  fc)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  designated  by  the 
labor  organization. 

When  I  first  submitted  the  amend- 
ment, I  referred  to  section  501  (c)  (3) 
or  (4). 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ja- 
viTsl  called  attention  to  a  point  he 
thought  I  ought  to  consider  in  connection 
with  subsection  4  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  In  relation  to  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions. For  example,  section  4  Included 
charitable  programs  that  involved  wel- 
fare funds  for  employees,  and  could  be 
Interpreted,  It  was  agreed  In  committee 
this  morning,  as  encompassing  charitable 
organizations  that  were  directly  related 
to  branches  of  organized  labor  Itself.  I 
quite  agree  that,  in  view  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, although  they  were  charitable  or- 
ganizations under  the  revenue  code,  sec- 
tion 4  should  be  stricken  from  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  struck  it. 
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Our  discussion  this  morning  brought 
out  that  even  under  section  3  there  could 
be  some  charitable  organizations  which 
are  religiously  oriented.    At  this  point  I 
wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the 
other  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 .  who  pointed  out  that  that  provi- 
sion might  cause  some  conflict,  although, 
as  I  pointed  out,  there  is  a  safety  provi- 
sion in   that  language  that  I  thought 
would  keep  it  at  a  minimum.    But  the 
Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out  that, 
for  example,  if  the  union  designated  it. 
one  of  the  religious  conscientious  objec- 
tors could  be  called  upon  to  donate  to  a 
Catholic  charity,  or  if  he  were  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  that  found  itself  greatly  In 
dispute  with  Protestant  sects,  contrib- 
ute to  a  Protestant  charity. 

I  happened   to  think   that  that  will 
continue  in  many  instances.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  unions  and  the  employer, 
iii  turn,  have  rights  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject.   Conflict  over  such  a  question  cre- 
ates bad  labor  relations  in  an  employer's 
plant,   and  he  could   very  well  be  the 
sufferer.    There  might  result  precipitate 
action,   which  is  sometimes  caused   by 
too  much   secretion   from   the   adrenal 
glands  of  some  workers  in  a  plant,  and 
the  employer  might  be  confronted  with 
a  wildcat  strike  or  some  other  disrup- 
tion in  the  labor  process  within  his  plant. 
So.  in  my  judgment,  in  order  to  protect 
the  great  freedom  of  the  union  and  the 
employer  and  the  freedom  of  contract 
under  our  constitutional  system,   there 
should  be  a  provision  that  the  union  can 
say.    We  shall  have  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  policy  we  followed  because  it  is  get- 
ting to  the  point  that  there  are  too  many 
of  you.  and  we  must  require  that  you 
make  a  contribution  to  some  charity  that 
we  designate  under  section  501<cm3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  to  a  nonreligious  charitable  fund." 
So  I  agreed  to  insert  in  my  amend- 
ment—which I  did  not  have  in  it  when 
I  submitted  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  first  instance  this  morn- 
ing— the  word  "nonreligious,"  so  that  the 
union   would   designate    a   nonreligious 
charitable  fund  that  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation  under   section   501<c)(3>.     Then 
that  charity  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  from  the  conscientious  objector — 
■or  that  the  labor  organization  has  re- 
fused upon  request  to  designate  such  a 
fund." 

The  evidence  before  us  shows  that 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  local 
unions  have  permitted  the  members  of 
religious  sects  to  work  in  a  union  shop 
in  the  31  States  that  have  a  right-to- 
work  law  and  requires  no  payment  from 
them  at  all.  The  unions  entertain  re- 
spect for  such  people  and  say  to  them. 
"Go  and  work.  Forget  about  the  dues 
and  the  initiation  fees." 

The  third  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides what  I  call  the  safety-device  sec- 
tion of  my  amendment: 

(Ul)  That  such  employee  has  complied 
with  alternative  arrangements  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  such  employee  and  such 
labor  organization. 


Note  that  I  did  not  say  "alternative 
payments."  I  said  "alternative  arrange- 
ments." because  Senators  will  find  that 


in  the  application  of  the  amendment,  in 
many,  many  instances  the  union  oflBcials 
and  the  conscientious  objector  on  re- 
ligious grounds  will  sit  down,  and  after 
a  heart-to-heart  talk,  they  will  agree 
upon  any  one  of  many  substitutes  either 
for  payment,  or  agree  upon  payment  to 
some  fund  or  some  program  in  the  com- 
munity that  is  not  included  under  sec- 
tion 501 'O  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I 
should  like  to  state  an  example.  I  can 
well  imagine  that  in  many  instances, 
if  an  individual  employee  does  not  Uke 
the  charity  fund  that  is  designated,  and 
an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with 
respect  to  any  charity  fund  listed  under 
section  501<ci(3>  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  he  might  say.  "I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  be  willing  to  con- 
tribuite  an  equal  amount  of  money  to 
the  boys'  camp  or  the  girls'  camp  that 
our  city  operates  in  summer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram." 

The  union  m'ght  then  say.  "That  is 
fine.     Let   that  be  the  settlement." 

I  have  left  what  I  call  a  wide  open 
safety  section — safety  from  the  stand- 
point of  avoiding  a  dispute  that  would 
lead  to  a  disruption  of  labor  relations  in 
the  plant — because  the  employer  is  en- 
titled to  some  protection,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  it  to  a  degree. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  am  giving 
further  consideration,  and  will  consult 
with  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  other  advisers  between  now  and  next 
Tuesday,  when  the  full  committee  may 
meet,  to  adding  to  item  (iii) .  a  provision 
in  the  application  of  what  I  call  the  safe- 
ty subsection  of  my  amendment  for 
breaking  a  deadlock,  if  a  deadlock  should 
develop. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  easiest  thing 
would  not  be  to  have  the  person  who 
does  the  certifying  in  the  first  place  give 
the  authority,  in  the  event  an  agreement 
cannot  be  reached,  to  select  a  fund  into 
which  the  payment  shall  be  made  under 
section  501(0,  subsection  (3>. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  have  had  much  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  everyone,  but  let  me  say  some- 
thing about  the  parties  thereto. 

I  assure  Senators  that  it  is  not  what 
religious  groups  would  submit  if  they 
had  carte  blanche  authority  to  submit 
a  proposal.  They  would  say  they  ought 
to  pay  nothing  to  anyone. 

I  assure  Senators  that  many  persons 
in  the  labor  movement  would  prefer  that 
I  had  not  offered  the  amendment:  but 
labor,  as  I  have  learned  in  my  20  years 
in  the  Senate,  has  grown  accustomed  to 
my  following  a  course  of  action  that  is 
in  the  public  interest,  irrespective  of 
whether  in  a  given  case  it  is  what  labor 
wants  or  not. 

I  would  be  less  than  appreciative — and 
I  always  put  my  cards  on  the  top  of  the 
table — if  I  did  not  publicly  express  my 
appreciation  to  Mr.  George  Meany,  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  and  Mr.  Tom  Har- 
ris, solicitor  on  legislative  matters  of 
the  APL-CIO.  for  the  cooperation  they 
extended  to  me  in  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. 


I  am  sure  that  the  membership  of  the 
AFL-CIO  would  have  preferred  no 
amendment  at  all.  But  they  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  they  can  live  with 
the  amendment.  They  consider  it  to  be 
a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment.  I  pre- 
fer to  call  it  a  fair  and  equitable  solution 
to  a  problem,  rather  than  a  compromise. 
Congress  has  to  face  up  to  the  question. 
It  is  easy  for  the  Senate  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  will  not  follow  the  course  of 
action  proposed  by  religious  conscien- 
tious objectors. 

Under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  religious 
conscientious  objectors,  too.  have  con- 
stitutional rights  in  respect  to  religious 
freedom.  In  my  judgment,  this  amend- 
ment does  no  violence  to  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  religious  freedom.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  support  the  amendment  in  any 
case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  amendment  can  be 
reconciled  with  all  the  decisions  on  the 
subject  of  religious  freedom  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  do'.vn  to 
date. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  o'ojection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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After    section    8(a)(3)(B)     of    the    Taft- 
Hartley  Act  add  the  following:  ":  or  (C)   U 
he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  (i) 
that  such  employee  has  been  issued  a  cer- 
tificate   by    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  either  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  or  division  thereof,  the  established 
and  traditional  tenets  or  teachings  of  which 
oppose  a  requirement  that  a  member  of  such 
sect  or  division  join  or  financially  support 
any  labor  organization,  or  that,  even  though 
he  is  not  a  member  of  such  a  religious  sect 
or  division  thereof,   he  holds  conscientious 
objections  to  membership  in  any  labor  orga- 
nization based   upon   his  religious   training 
and  beliefs  in  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being 
Involving   duties   superior    to    those    arising 
from   any   human   relation,   and    (11)    either 
that  such  employee  has  timely  paid,  in  lieu 
of   periodic   dues  and   initiation   fees,   sums 
equal  to  such  dues  and  initiation  fees  to  a 
nonreligious  charitable   fund   exempt   from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)   of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  designated  by  the  labor 
organization,  or  that  the  labor  organization 
has  refused  upon  request  to  designate  such 
a  fund,  or  (Hi)  that  such  employee  has  com- 
plied with  alternative  arrangements  mutually 
agreed    upon    by   such   employee    and   such 
labor  organization." 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8639)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Javits  amendment  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.if^  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  will  allow 
me  to  do  so,  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  one-half  hour  on  the  pending 
amendment,  20  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  10  minutes  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McClellan]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  matters  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  Can  the  allocation  of  time  be 
made  equal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  modify  my  re- 
quest so  as  to  provide  20  minutes  to  a 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  20  minutes  to  a  side?  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

My  reason  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  inherent  merit  in  the 
case,  in  my  judgment,  justifies  it.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  question  of  a  discretion 
on  the  part  of  a  committee  which  one 
could  argue  about.  Normally,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  always  say  that  if 
a  question  of  judgment  is  involved,  we 
rely  on  the  committee.  In  this  instance, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proof  before  us.  we 
have  gone  beyond  a  question  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
restore  to  the  amount  which  was  appro- 
priated last  year  an  item  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Office  of  Education,  to  deal  with  its  civil 
rights  educational  activities. 

The  activities  are  referred  to  on  page 
750  of  the  transcript  of  hearings.  These 
consist  of  four  types  of  activities,  all 
provided  for  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  first  is  training  in.stitutes.  for 
which  $3  million  was  requested.  Next  is 
grants  to  school  boards  for  in-service 
training,  for  which  $3,300,000  was  re- 
quested. Next  is  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  discrimination  in  education,  for  which 
$500,000  was  requested.  The  last  is  a  re- 
quest for  technical  assistance  to  school 
•systems.  This  request  amounted  to  $1.- 
200,000,  including  administration. 

This  made  a  total  of  $8  million. 

My  reason  for  pressing  this  amendment 
in  this  way  is  that  Congress  must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  anything  we  do  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  can  be  directly  eroded 
by  the  sheer  lack  of  appropriation  of 
funds. 

We  all  know,  because  the  figures  are 
very  clear,  that  the  desegregation  of  the 
schools  has  been  proceeding  at  a  snail's 
pace.  Therefore,  we  tried  to  speed  up 
the  pace  of  school  desegregation.  We 
have  provided  that  Federal  aid  should  be 


conditioned  up>on  the  fact  that  there  is 
compliance  with  desegregation. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  that 
regard.  Then,  on  the  aflBrmative  side, 
we  try  to  give  some  help  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  seek  to  desegregate  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  created  by  such  a 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  $8  million  was  provided 
by  appropriation  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  these  activities.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee has  now  cut  that  $8  million  to  $5 
million.  Indeed,  the  Senate  committee 
Improved  upon  the  House  figiire  by  $1 
million.  The  House  committee  had  cut 
the  request  to  $4  million. 

It  still  represents  almost  a  40  percent 
cut  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee — a 
cut  not  only  from  some  Budget  Bureau 
request,  but  from  what  was  appropriated 
last  year. 

The  evidence  found  in  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings,  given  by  authorities 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  at  pages  750  through 
764,  indicates  that  the  Department  spent 
what  they  were  given  last  year,  and  that 
the  Department  has  demands  for  a  good 
deal  more  money  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Keppel  testified,  and  I  shall  read 
part  of  his  testimony  because  it  is  so  im- 
portant.   It  reads  as  follows: 

Senator  Smith.  If  you  don't  get  this 
money,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Keppel.  What  we  will  have  to  do  Is 
eliminate  entirely  in-service  training  under 
the  grant  program,  and  provide  only  techni- 
cal advice. 

The  Institutes  would  have  to  be  cut  back 
as  we  indicated,  so  it  means  a  very  sharp 
cutting  back  of  the  institute  teacher  and 
superintendent  training  program,  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  training  program  under  grants 
to  school  boards,  which  we  regret  because 
in  the  last  few  months  quite  a  number  of 
school  superintendents  have  said,  from  what 
they  have  seen  themselves,  "This  helps";  and 
we  feel  they  need  all  of  the  help  that  they 
can  get. 

The  transcript  of  the  hearings  also 
contains  a  complete  statement  in  the 
form  of  a  chart  as  to  exactly  what  money 
was  provided  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
school  boards.  It  shows  that  the  esti- 
mated obligations  to  June  30,  1965,  were 
$3  million.  The  full  amount  appropri- 
ated last  year  was  $2.5  million. 

By  the  end  of  June,  it  is  indicated  that 
they  had  estimated  their  appropriations 
for  the  institutes  to  be  completely  obli- 
gated— $3  million — with  $2,893,000  al- 
ready provided  as  of  June  23,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  also  testi- 
mony as  to  the  very  widespread  demand 
for  such  assistance.  I  read  from  page 
752  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings; 
Mr.  Keppel  testifying: 

More  than  1,700  school  districts  have  re- 
quested detailed  information  on  the  pro- 
gram. Through  mid-June  we  had  received 
101  proposals  for  Institutes  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10  million  and  36  proposals  for 
grants  to  school  systems  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $10  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  agency  in  this  in- 
stance was  very  reasonable  In  its  re- 
quest.   Dr.  Keppel  said : 

Our  Initial  request  for  funds  was  modest, 
perhaps  modest  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  problems  we  were  dealing  with. 
We  have  provided  you  information  on  the 
program    cutback    which    would    be    retired 


under  the  House  allowance.  I  hope  your 
committee  will  appropriate  the^full  $8  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  sensitive 
area.  Desegregation  has  been  proceed- 
ing at  a  snail's  pace.  The  Agency  has 
held  its  request  for  appropriations  to  the 
figure  of  the  actual  appropriations  in 
1965.  The  testimony  indicates  that  the 
1965  appropriation  was  completely  used 
up.  It  is  indicated  that  there  is  also  an 
increased  demand  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  that  material  cutbacks  are  in- 
dicated by  this  40-percent  cut,  if  it  were 
to  stand,  as  testified  to  by  Dr.  Keppel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  remember 
that  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
administration  would  not  even  go  to  con- 
ference. The  Senate  committee  has  pro- 
vided $5  million.  The  House  provided 
$4  million.  At  the  very  best,  there  must 
be  a  40-percent  cut. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  deeply 
feel  that  we  should  restore  the  amount  to 
at  least  the  amount  of  the  1965  appro- 
priation. 

I  make  one  other  point,  and  that  has 
to  do  with  the  meeting  before  the  House 
committee.  Dr.  Keppel  testified  that 
the  House  committee  did  not  have  as 
much  information  as  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

All  funds  had  been  obligated  on  the 
demands  that  they  had  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  When  they  appeared  before 
the  Senate  committee,  they  were  far 
better  able  to  buttress  the  request,  which 
I  submit  is  modest,  of  $8  million  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year. 

As  far  as  my  argument  in  chief  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  not  be  pressing  this  mat- 
ter quite  as  hard  as  I  am  now,  getting  a 
rollcall  on  a  relatively  modest  appro- 
priation item,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that 
Congress,  which  has  gone  through  such 
grief  and  difficulty  in  passing  civil  rights 
bills,  must  also  show  the  same  kind  of 
authority  and  strength  in  putting  up  the 
money  to  implement  those  bills. 

Invariably,  civil  rights  bills  must  be 
battled  out  on  the  floor.  We  cannot  get 
what  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. There  are  various  techniques  which 
have  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  bring  civil 
rights  bills  to  the  floor. 

When  it  comes  to  appropriations, 
Congress  seems  to  back  away  from  the 
entire  question  and  get  very  cool  about 
the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  provisions  of  law  are  not  very 
meaningful  unless  the  money  is  available 
to  enforce  the  provisions. 

The  Grovernment  Department  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they 
feel  that  notwithstanding  whatever  Con- 
gress legislates  with  respect  to  civil 
rights,  the  Department  must  put  in  a 
good  showing  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  because  that  is  where 
the  authority  of  the  law  rests,  rather 
than  in  the  conviction  displayed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  first  instance. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  to 
lay  down  this  principle  and  give  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject. Therefore  I  have  pressed  this  par- 
ticular matter,  which  seems  to  me  so  very 
clear,  in  which  an  agency  hsis  requested 
an  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  as 
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It  received  in  1965.  all  of  which  money 
was  spent.  The  agency  points  out  that 
it  has  experienced  a  very  greatly  in- 
creased demand,  that  the  area  involved 
is  very  sensitive,  and  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  agency  respond  in  a  conclusive 
and  affirmative  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myelf  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for   1   additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  restore 
this  sum  as  an  indication  of  its  deter- 
mination to  make  the  words  contained 
in  the  legislation  meaningful  by  imple- 
menting them  with  the  proper  amount 
of  money. 

Pvlr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remamder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes.    I  shall  be  brief. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  the  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  go  more  tlian  half- 
way in  matters  involving  civil  rights.  It 
went  beyond  the  House  provision  by  $1 
million.  The  committee  had  before  it  a 
new  item  that  the  House  had  not  con- 
sidered. It  could  not  be  determined  how 
much  would  be  needed,  and  there  was 
provided  what  was  provided  last  year. 
On  the  floor  today,  without  a  fight,  we 
have  increased  the  amount  by  $500,000. 
Now  we  have  an  item  of  $1  million  more 
than  the  House  provided.  We  are  still 
not  satisfied. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
testimony  of  the  Director  of  this  program 
in  support  of  the  need  for  this  appropri- 
ation. I  asked  him  some  questions.  This 
program  is  to  teach  teachers  to  teach  in 
integrated  schools.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  need,  but  here  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  program. 
I  asked  the  question : 

What  training  does  a  competent  teacher 
need  to  teach  a  colored  child  any  more  than 
to  teach  a  white  child  and  to  teach  the  two 
together?  That  Is  something  that  I  don't 
understand.  If  he  is  a  teacher  he  is  a  teacher, 
and  it  he  can  teach  one  he  can  teach  the 
other. 

If  he  can  teach  either  or  both,  he  can  teach 
them  together.  Tell  me,  where  is  the  com- 
plication? 

This  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  Seeley,  who 
is  the  Acting  Director  of  the  program : 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  many  teachers 
take  this  on  without  difficulty,  but  we  are 
only  responding  to  a  need  that  the  school  of- 
ficials feel,  that  In  this  particular  dlfBcvUt 
kind  of  problem 

Senator  McClellan.  What  Is  the  difficulty 
about  it?  That  Is  what  I  don't  understand. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  difficulty  is? 

Mr.  Seeley.  It  is  felt  to  be  difficult  by  the 
school  districts. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  sense  any  real 
difficulty?    Tell  me  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Seeley.  There  are  two  types  of  difficul- 
ties. First,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the 
school  officials  feel,  in  many  cases  strongly, 
that  they  cannot  desegregate  at  all. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  are  talking  about 
districts  now.  This  is  talking  about  a  teacher 
and  get  away  from  the  district.    They  are  in- 


tegrated and  the  law  reqxUres  it,  and  now 
they  are  integrated,  and  where  does  this  af- 
fect the  teacher? 

Mr.  Seeley.  Many  teachers  have  great  fear 
of  entering  into  teaching  In  a  desegregated 
classroom. 

In  the  first  place.  I  cannot  understand 
this  statement.  What  Is  that  fear? 
Where  is  the  area  or  location  of  that 
fear?   It  is  not  in  my  State. 

I  asked  him: 

What  is  the  fear  and  I  would  like  some 
description  of  it. 

Mr.  Seeley.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  describe. 


I  can  understand  that. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  is  to  me. 

Mr.  Seeley.  Many  teachers  seem  to  feel 
this  way.  and  many  teachers  refuse  to  teach. 

Senator  McClellan.  How  are  you  going  to 
get  this  feeling  out  of  them,  by  spending 
more  money? 

Mr.  Seeley.  The  school  officials  have  felt — 
and  I  was  Just  called  by  a  school  superin- 
tendent from  Mississippi  last  night,  who  said 
he  had  been  attending  the  institute  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  and  he  said  it  was 
very  helpful.  I  cannot  fuUy  explain  why  he 
thinks  it  is  helpful. 

Senator  McClellan.  I  cant  either.  What 
do  you  tell  him. 

What  is  taught  in  this  course,  and  what 
do  you  teach? 

Mr.  Seeley.  One  of  the  major  things  that 
they  do  in  most  of  these  institutes  is  to  in- 
troduce school  officials  from  other  districts 
which  have  already  desegregated. 

Senator  McClellan.  What  do  they  tell 
them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Mr.  Seeley.  That  it  can  work. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  can  tell  them 
that  from  up  there,  and  the  law  tells  them 
that. 

Mr.  Seeley.  We  don't  tell  them  from  up 
here,  and  It  Is  usually  a  school  official  from 
some  neighboring  school  which  has  already 
desegregated  who  comes  in  and  discusses  the 
problems  that  they  had  and  how  they  over- 
came them. 

That  is  the  tjrplcal  procedure. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  what  this 
money  is  for,  and  that  is  the  best  description 
you  can  give  me  of  it. 

Mr.  Seeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  that  is  your  best. 
let  the  record  so  reflect. 

That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate for. 

In  the  record  of  the  hearings  is  a  table 
thcit  was  submitted  along  with  that  tes- 
timony. If  the  program  has  any  value, 
based  on  Negro  and  white  population,  by 
way  of  comparison  Arkansas  is  being 
cheated.  I  wish  to  make  a  complaint. 
There  is  a  disparity  and  discrimination 
against  my  State,  and  I  object.  If  we 
are  to  have  this  program.  I  want  to  get 
as  much  for  my  State,  proportionately, 
as  any  other  State  gets.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  program  to  get  teachers  to  visit,  my 
teachers  like  to  visit  as  much  those  in 
any  other  State,  and  I  want  my  teachers 
to  get  in  on  it. 

The  table  shows  that  there  are  12 
States  in  which  this  money  is  scheduled 
to  be  spent.  The  amounts  range  from 
over  $1  million  in  one  State,  down  to 
Arkansas,  which  is  to  receive  the  smallest 
amount;  namely.  $6,780.    If  we  are  to 


spend  this  money  for  that  purpose,  per- 
haps I  have  been  a  little  derelict  In  not 
getting  a  bigger  quota  for  my  State.  But 
here  is  the  testimony  of  the  man  ad- 
ministering the  program,  crying  for  the 
need  of  it  and  the  need  of  a  major  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  have  teachers  from 
desegregated  districts  visit  other  dis- 
tricts. That  is  the  kind  of  program  that 
is  involved. 

The  House  provided  $4  million,  and  in 
that  $4  million,  $1,600,000  was  earmarked 
for  that  pui-pose.  We  have  given  an 
extra  $1  million  without  earmarking.  So, 
it  they  want  to  use  it,  there  will  be  avail- 
able $2,600,000  to  spend  for  this  purpose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute  more. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  appropriation 
were  for  anything  else  except  In  the  area 
or  category  of  civil  rights,  on  the 
strength  and  basis  of  the  testimony  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  would  appropriate 
$500,000.  We  want  to  be  fair.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  cut  the  amount  from 
$15  million  to  $8  million.  Let  us  get  the 
program  started  and  see  how  it  works. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  want  to  say  for  the 
information  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  had 
an  inquiry  from  the  school  board  in  Dade 
County.  Miami,  requesting  an  increase  of 
this  amount.    The  Senator  took  this  mat- 
ter before  the  committee,  of  which  he  is 
a  member.     The  matter  was  discussed 
at  great  length.    The  committee  put  in 
an  additional  $1  million.    I  was  present 
at  the  discussion.     I  thought  we  were 
dealing  adequately  with  the  matter.    I 
know  of  no  new  facts  since  that  time.    I 
hope  the  Senator  will  realize  this  is  not  a 
hit  or  miss  matter,  but  that  it  was  care- 
fully gone  over.    Not  only  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  but  also  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island    [Mr.  PastoreI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]  and  perhaps  other  members  of 
the  committee,  had  had  similar  requests 
from  districts  in  their  States.    This  mat- 
ter was  gone  into  fully  and  resolved  so 
generously  that  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  not  insist  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  reply  to  the 
comments  which  have  been  made,  as 
follows: 

First.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
states  that  the  committee  tried  to  go 
more  than  halfway. 

Second.  That  it  is  uncertain  what  the 
program  contains,  and  let  us  see  what 
the  program  can  do  before  we  appro- 
priate more  money. 

Third.  The  Budget  Bureau  cut  them 
from  $15  to  $8  million. 

As  to  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  from  $15 
to  $3  million,  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  steep  cut;  and  then  to  be  cut  by 
40  percent  more  in  the  Senate,  let  that 
much  stand  if  it  is  to  be  cut  that  steeply- 


As  to  "trying  to  go  more  than  half- 
way," let  us  remember  that  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  restore  it,  not  to  any 
budget  request,  even  if  the  cut  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  was  to  last  year's  appro- 
priation, but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
rather  hard  rock  proposition  to  tie  to. 

The  point  I  wish  to  talk  about  most 
is,  "Let  us  see  what  the  program  can  do." 
We  have  seen  what  the  program  can  do 
in  the  sense  that  the  money  was  brought 
out  after  last  year.  The  schedules  which 
they  filed  show  that  their  requests  are 
materially  increased  over  last  year.  So 
at  best  we  will  have  cut  down  on  the  pro- 
gram now. 

With  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
mentioned,  they  know  as  much  as  I  do 
about  desegregating  southern  schools. 
Suppose  we  spend  $3  million  for  school 
people  to  back  each  other  up  and  give 
each  other  a  comprehension  of  the  tech- 
niques and  the  strength  required  to  de- 
segregate schools  in  hostile  communities, 
is  that  not  worth  it?  How  could  we  bet- 
ter spend  money  than  to  do  it  this  way. 
instead  of  doing  it  under  what  these  very 
same  gentlemen  have  called  coercion  of 
law,  which  they  hotly  oppose  for  that 
reason? 

This  is  the  element  of  the  law  which 
is  constructive.  This  goes  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  wish  to  desegregate  and 
which  wish  to  get  the  best  technique. 
What  could  be  more  constructive  than 
that?  How  can  there  be  a  better  op- 
portunity than  that  kind  of  route? 

When  this  proposal  was  discussed — 
and  I  remember  it  very  well  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — 
it  was  exactly  what  was  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  institutes,  with  respect  to 
technical  assistance,  and  with  respect  to 
the  insendce  training,  that  we  would 
have  a  new  situation,  to  create  given 
areas  where  we  did  not  have  the  arm 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  start  the 
suits,  but  where  the  areas  themselves 
needed  some  assistance  and  help  in  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  they  could  them- 
selves desegregate. 

Referring  again  to  Dr.  Keppel's  testi- 
mony, we  first  cut  down  the  program  by 
40  percent.  Unless  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  given  them  a  million 
dollars  to  distribute,  but  to  distribute  on 
the  backs  of  things  already  skimmed 
down  to  the  bone,  as  he  himself  testified. 
I  read  from  page  763  of  the  record,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Keppel.  What  we  will  have  to  do  is 
eliminate  entirely  inservice  training  under 
the  grant  program,  and  provide  only  techni- 
cal advice. 

The  institutes  would  have  to  be  cut  back 
as  we  indicated,  so  It  means  a  very  sharp 
cutting  back  of  the  Institute  teacher  and 
Buperintendent  training  program,  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  training  program  under  grants 
to  school  boards. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tough  enough  to 
make  progress  in  desegregating  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  this  country,  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  as  it  did 
in  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  any 
tougher.  As  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  representing  in  part  a  State  which 
pays  25  percent  of  the  Nation's  taxes,  I 
should  like  to  use  a  little  of  that  money 


to  help  school  districts  which  wish  to 
desegregate  and  are  not  standing  out 
against  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  now  implemented  and  buttressed 
by  the  judgment  and  the  law  of  Congress. 

Finally,  in  the  civil  rights  measures, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  realize  that  we 
do  not  mean  what  we  say  so  long  as  we 
merely  pass  a  law.  Three  things  are  re- 
quired to  implement  it — the  law,  the 
money,  and  the  people  to  effect  the 
measures  we  intend. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  should 
not  penalize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  being  modest  and  sticking  only 
to  last  year's  appropriation  and  seeking 
to  justify  that.  We  should  reward  him 
by  giving  him  what  the  situation  re- 
quires.   It  would  be  cheap  at  the  price. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  remains?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  such  time  as  she  may 
desire. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  read  from  the  hearings  one  of  my 
questions,  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  another  line  from  the  same  hear- 
ing. 

The  chairman  asked  who  got  the  money, 
and  I  think  that  he  said  23  school  boards 
received  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  of  the 
25,000  school  boards,  only  23  received 
funds  from  the  last  year's  appropriation. 
I  should  like  also  to  reread  a  part  of  the 
statement  I  made  early  this  afternoon. 

The  history  of  the  appropriations  request 
Is  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  the 
department's  request  from  $15  million  to  $8 
million  and  the  House  action  further  reduced 
the  amount  to  $4  million.  The  committee 
restored  $1  million  to  the  House  allowance 
of  $4  million,  making  the  total  recommenda- 
tion $5  million. 

If  all  school  districts  of  the  South  and 
border  States  were  to  take  part  in  this  pro- 
gram, our  record  shows  on  page  754  of  the 
Senate  hearings  that  the  $5  million  recom- 
mendation before  you  today  would  have  to 
be  increased  by  $25  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  a  question  of  being  opposed  to 
the  program.  Certainly  my  record  would 
show  very  clearly  that  I  would  not  oppose 
the  program,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  how 
much  is  needed  and  how  much  money 
can  be  wisely  spent  during  the  next  few 
months. 

If  one  sat  in  at  the  hearings  and  re- 
membered the  testimony,  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  with  the  committee  that  we 
have  allowed  all  the  money  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  spent,  and  If  we  have  not,  a 
supplemental  bill  will  surely  come  up 
with  another  request.  More  than  money 
is  needed — a  good  strong  administration 


of  this  new  and  important  program  is 
vital  to  its  success. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  debate  with  my  be- 
loved colleague  from  Maine,  who  has 
such  a  distinguished  record  in  this  field, 
and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  I.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  add  one  fact  which  I 
believe  is  pertinent.  That  is  the  kind  of 
appropriation  which  deals  with  school 
districts  which  wished  to  desegregate; 
hence,  I  respectfully  submit  that  that  is 
what  we  wish  to  encourage  rather  than 
to  discourage.  I  would  dislike  to  see  such 
school  districts  denied  modest  resources 
when  they  are  seeking  help  in  doing  the 
thing  which  Congress  wishes  them  to  do 
without  litigation. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Msur- 
land  [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee] .   If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  66.  as  follows: 

[No.  209  Leg.) 
YEAS — 18 

Bass  Javlts  Nelson 

Bayh  Kennedy.  N.Y.  Pell 

Case  Kuchel  Proxmlre 

Douglas  Mondale  Ribtcoff 

Gore  Morse  Scott 

Hartke  Moss  Williams.  N.J. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gruening 

Harris 


Brewster 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 


NAYS— 66 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Hniska 
Inoiiye 
Jackson 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Lausche 
Long.  Mo. 
Long.  La. 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
McNamara 
Me  tea  If 
Miller 
Monroney 
Montoya 
Morton 
Mundt 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

T\'dlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

EHlender  McGee 

Hart  Neuberger 

Hayden  Robertson 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Smathers 
MagnvLson 
McCarthy 


So  Mr.  JAVITS"   amendment   was   re- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair » .  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  58. 
line  25.  after  the  word  "authorized"  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  for  under  this  Act  can  be  used  to 
defray  the  cost  of  producing  any  film  the 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  show  the  con- 
tribution that  any  public  official  or  his  fam- 
ily made  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senate  now 
proceeding  under  an  agreement  to  limll 
time  on  the  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   The  amendment  Is  very  simple. 


First,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  has  no  cjnnection  whatso- 
ever with  any  films  that  have  been  pro- 
duced heretofore.     To  be  specific,   the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  amendment  would  affect  in  any  way 
film  which   was  produced   of   our   late 
President.    To  make  certain  that  there  is 
no  misunderstanding  I  point  out  that 
the  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  that  film  nor  is  it  so  intended.    It 
would   merely   provide   that   the   USIA 
funds,  which  are  supposed  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  news 
and    portraying    abroad    the    American 
position  would  be  used  to  disseminate 
information      regarding     our     country 
abroad  and  could  not  be  used  for  the 
production  of  a  film  to  portray  any  pub- 
lic official  while  he  is  holding  office. 

These  funds  were  not  intended  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  amendment 
in  any  way  hamper  the  portrayal  in  a 
motion  picture  of  the  great  history  of 
our  past,  including  our  past  heroes  and 
our  great  traditions? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  In 
fact,  such  pictures  as  that  have  not  been 
paid  for  with  USIA  funds.  Those  are 
considered  historical  documents  and  are 
paid  for  by  special  authorization. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not hear  a  single  word  that  is  being  said, 
and  the  amendment  is  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
amendment  applies  only  to  the  appro- 
priation of  USIA  funds.  Those  funds 
were  never  intended  to  be  used  to  pro- 
duce domestic  films  of  officeholders. 
The  amendment  would  merely  spell  out 
that  such  funds  could  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  I  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  again  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  nor  is  it  so 
intended  to  have  anything  to  do,  with 
any  previous  films  that  may  have  been 
made  by  the  USIA. 

This  does,  however,  lay  down  clear 
rules  for  future  expenditures. 

I  should  like  to  ascertain  whether  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  be 
willing   to  accept  the   c;mendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.    PASTORE.      Will    the    Senator 

from  Delaware  state  an  example  of  the 

kind  of  film  to  which  his  amendment  is 

addressed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  desires  me  to 
do  so.  I  will. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
have  that.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  currently  a  film  in  production  which 
is  entitled  "The  Texas  Story."  which  por- 
trays the  life  and  the  contribution  which 
a  certain  prominent  family  has  made  to 


the  growth  and  development  of  our 
country. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  family? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Johnson  family  is  the  prominent  family 
who  according  to  this  film  was  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  southwest  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  I  understand. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Money 
appropriated  for  the  USIA  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  such  purpose.  I 
think  that  is  generally  agreed.  The 
amendment  would  merely  prohibit  such 
use.  To  make  the  point  clear  approxi- 
mately $80,000  has  already  been  spent 
on  this  film.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  making 
appropriations  for  that  agency  that  the 
money  should  be  devoted  to  such  use.  If 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  then 
let  us  spell  it  out  and  let  it  be  known  that 
the  fund  is  available  for  use  by  other 
public  officials  who  might  wish  to  use  it 
for  that  purpose. 

This  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  newsreels  featuring  the  Presi- 
dent, his  family,  or  any  other  public 
official.  Those  are  routine,  but  this 
Texas  film  is  a  documentary  film  of  the 
life  of  one  family. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to 
stop  such  a  procedure  before  it  goes  any 
further. 

I  repeat,  the  amendment  would  merely 
stop  the  use  of  USIA  funds  to  produce 
any  film,  either  in  the  English  language 
or  in  any  other  language,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  was  to  show  the  con- 
tribution that  any  particular  living  pub- 
lic official  or  his  family  made  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  country. 
I  have  nothing  against  such  a  film  being 
made  by  an  individual  if  the  Senate  au- 
thorize such  a  film;  othei-wise,  let  the 
individual  pay  for  his  own  film,  or  per- 
haps his  political  party  wishes  to  pay  for 
such  a  film.  That  is  their  business.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  use  USIA 
funds  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  have  the  amend- 
ment and  a  description  of  it.    Senators 
and    others    can    express    their    own 
opinions. 

I  shall  read  the  amendment: 


Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  for  under  this  Act  can  be  used  to 
defray  the  cost  of  producing  any  film,  the 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  show  the  con- 
tribution that  any  public  official  or  his  family 
made  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States. 

My  contention  is  that  the  language  of 
the  amendment  would  prohibit  the  film- 
ing of  the  action  of  any  public  official 
of  this  country  at  any  time  to  show  his 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

It  would  prohibit  the  making  of  a  film 
of  the  life  of  President  Eisenhower,  of 
President  Hoover,  or  of  any  other  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  is  true  under  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  before  the 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  Senator's 
judgment,  would  it  prohibit  a  film  about 
Abraham  Lincoln? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  prohibit 
films  as  to  all  of  them,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  prohibit  a 
film  about  the  Kennedy  family? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it 
would  not;  nor  would  it  prohibit  films 
about  other  past  Presidents  if  Congress 
approves  such  action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  the  amend- 
ment is  worded,  I  do  not  know  about  the 
intent  of  the  author.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ex- 
plained the  intent  very  clearly.  There  is 
nothing  that  affects  the  Kennedy  film; 
nor  would  it  prohibit  the  production  of  a 
film  of  any  past  President,  living  or  dead. 
They  are  former  public  officials  and 
would  not  come  under  the  terms  of  this 
proposal. 

Why  should  be  force  the  taxpayers  to 
pay  for  a  film  gloiifying  a  public  official 
who  is  seeking  reelection. 

The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
newsreels  and  films  that  relate  to  Presi- 
dents or  anyone  else  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  routine  news  stories.  There  is 
no  misunderstanding  here.  There  is  in 
production  a  film  entitled  "The  Great 
Texas  Story,"  which  portrays  the  con- 
tribution that  the  First  Family  of  the 
land  made  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country.  Sure  the  John- 
son family  made  a  contribution,  but  so 
did  a  lot  of  other  pioneers.  I  do  not 
think  that  USIA  funds  were  intended  for 
such  use. 

I  understand  that  since  the  produc- 
tion of  the  film  was  discovered  there  is  a 
revision  underway.  I  am  sure  they  now 
realize  they  have  gone  too  far. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  intended 
that  USIA  funds  would  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  If  it  was  let  the  Senate  so  indi- 
cate, and  if  they  reject  this  amendment 
then  turn  the  USIA  funds  loose  for  po- 
litical propaganda  of  the  administration 
in  E>ower. 

I  do  not  believe  any  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  ever  intended  that- 
USIA  funds  would  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  corrected 
if  I  am  in  error — that  films  made  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  shown  within  the  conti- 
nental confines  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  making  of 
these  films — and  there  were  many  of 
them  with  which  I  had  experience  in  the 
past — they  are  never  permitted  to  be 
shown  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  only  for  distribution 
outside  the  United  States.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  necessar- 
ily my  function  to  suggest  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment;  I  merely  undertook 
to  give  my  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


There  are  other  lawyers  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  more  able  than  I  to  place  an 
interpretation  on  the  language.  I  merely 
stated  what  I  think  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  is. 

Whether  it  be  a  film  of  President 
Johnson  and  his  family,  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  family,  or  of  any 
other  President,  since  it  cannot  be  shown 
in  the  United  States  I  would  much  prefer 
that  a  film  showing  that  family's  strug- 
gle in  life  be  shown  in  foreign  countries, 
than  much  of  the  junk  that  I  know  the 
USIA  is  showing  overseas.  As  between 
the  two  types,  I  would  rather  show  the 
first  kind  than  some  of  the  pictures  that 
are  being  shown. 

In  fact,  I  voted  against  any  funds  for 
this  purpose  because  I  think  the  program 
has  never  been  what  it  was  said  it  would 
be. 

But  as  to  this  amendment,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken — and  there  are  lawyers  among 
the  membership  who  are  more  able  than 
I  to  interpret  it — it  would  bar  any  film 
which  showed  the  contribution  made  to 
our  country  by  any  President,  statesman, 
or  other  public  official  of  this  Nation, 
past  or  present. 

It  may  go  so  far  that  even  you  could 
not  show  the  actions  of  Secretary  Rusk, 
Secretary  McNamara,  or  anything  they 
are  doing  now  to  preserve  the  country. 

I  would  not  interpret  the  amendment 
that  way,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
interpreted  that  way,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  it  encompasses  all 
Presidents. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing, I  shall  modify  the  amendment 
and  use  words  "primary  purpose." 
Surely  this  will  eliminate  the  objection  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  is  clear :  certainly  it  was 
not  intended  to  handicap  the  USIA  in  its 
legitimate  functions. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  funds  were 
ever  so  intended,  and  heretofore  they 
have  not  been  used  for  such  a  film. 

If  it  were  desired  to  make  a  film  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  or  anyone  else  living  or 
dead,  money  could  be  appropriated  for 
that  particular  purpose.  But  such  ap- 
proval has  never  been  requested  nor 
granted. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. If  not  the  next  step  will  be  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President  will  all  be  competing  as  televi- 
sion or  movie  stars  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  very 
clear — do  we  want  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent of  approving  the  State  Depart- 
ment's use  of  USIA  funds  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  so  obviously  political? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

GREAT      LAKES      FISHERY      COMMISSION      BUDGET 
RESTORATION     MUST     BE     RETAINED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  the  condition  of  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  industry  has  been  of  con- 


siderable concern  to  me.  I  was  there- 
fore distressed  over  the  House  action 
reducing  by  $77,100  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission 
budget.  I  urged  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  led  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan] to  recommend  full  restoration  of 
the  reduction.  I  know  that  other  Great 
Lakes  Senators,  including  my  able  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
were  equally  concerned.  We  are  all 
fully  aware  that  sea  lamprey  predation 
upon  desirable  fish  species  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  Great  Lakes 
fishing  industry. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  this  country 
and  Canada  ratified  the  Convention  on 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries  in  1955.  The 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  was  or- 
ganized, and  assigned  as  a  major  task 
the  creation  and  carrying  out  of  a  pro- 
gram to  eliminate,  or  reduce  to  negligible 
numbers,  the  Great  Lakes  sea  lamprey 
population.  This  country  agreed  to  pay 
69  percent  of  the  program's  costs  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission;  Canada 
agreed  to  pay  31  percent. 

Substantial  decreases  in  the  sea  lam- 
prey population  have  been  achieved  by 
the  program.  There  has  been  a  small 
but  encouraging  upswing  in  sport  and 
commercial  fish  catches  in  the  Great 
Lakes  since  1962.  The  lamprey  control 
program,  however,  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. If  the  encouraging  results  are 
to  be  continued,  and  the  lamprey  prob- 
lem finally  conquered,  it  is  essential  that 
the  program  planned  by  the  Commission 
remain  unimpaired. 

Canada  has  appropriated  its  full  share 
of  the  funds  for  the  Commission's  con- 
trol activities  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

If  sustained,  the  House  budget  reduc- 
tion would  delay  completion  of  the  first 
round  of  chemical  treatments  now  being 
applied  to  lamprey  spawning  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  addi- 
tion delays  would  result  in  planning  for 
treatment  of  spawning  streams  flowing 
into  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 
The  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  in- 
crease both  the  total  time  and  total  cost 
of  the  lamprey  control  program  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  for  their  action  in 
recommending  restoration  of  the  amount 
reduced  for  the  Commission's  budget. 
Although  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is  relatively  small,  the  matter  of  sea 
lamprey  control  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. I  urge  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  when  this  matter  comes  up 
in  conference,  to  press  for  retention  of 
the  Senate  restoration. 

EAST-WEST    CENTER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  and 
the  people  of  Hawaii  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's appropriations  request  for  flscal 
year  1966  which  Includes  $5.8  million 
for  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East  and 
West,  located  at  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
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The  East-West  Center  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  improving  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 
By  approving  the  Departments  appro- 
priations, the  Senate  has.  In  effect,  em- 
phasized its  support  of  the  East-West 
Center  and  Its  work,  which  has  proved 
to  be  so  vitally  necessary  in  our  times. 
The  distinguished  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  Chairman  McClellan.  of  Arkansas, 
deserve  special  credit  for  their  states- 
manlike consideration  of  the  funds  for 
the  East-West  Center.  Thanks  to  their 
thoughtful  efforts.  S300.000  of  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  funds  was  restored,  giving 
the  Center  a  total  of  $5.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  Although  the  final  fig- 
ure is  $450,000  less  than  the  original 
State  Department  budget  request,  it 
nevertheless  represents  an  increase  of 
$500,000  over  the  funds  allotted  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  $300,000  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  restored  will  provide  39 
new  grants  for  study  at  this  great  in- 
stitution, making  a  total  of  439  grants 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1966.  These 
additional  grants  will  thus  enable  more 
individuals  to  pursue  studies  and  tech- 
nical training  programs  which  in  the 
end  will  contribute  to  an  alleviation  of 
the  many  problems  which  plague  the 
non-Western  world. 

It  appears  particularly  timely  and  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  mention  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  East-West  Center.  The 
instability  of  southeast  Asia  only  under- 
lines the  vast  problems  which  we  must 
face  in  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
creation  of  viable,  prosperous  non- 
Communist  nations.  I  can  only  second 
President  Johnson's  concern  for  a  peace- 
ful, stable  Asia  that  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of 
other  regions  of  the  world.  He  has  elo- 
quently outlined  the  needs,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  East-West  Center 
is  making  a  vital  contribution  to  Asia 
in  line  with  the  President's  expressed 
interest. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Center  draws  its  students  from  coun- 
tries and  areas  that  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  world.  Those 
from  the  Far  East  learn  how  to  cope 
with  the  many  social,  economic,  and 
political  obstacles  that  still  face  them 
in  their  homelands.  Those  from  the 
United  States  can  learn  about  the  great 
civilizations  which  border  the  Pacific 
and  their  problems  of  transition  to  mod- 
ern, industrialized  societies.  Through 
this  mingling  of  East  and  West,  many 
of  the  old  myths  and  prejudices  that  still 
fester  other  parts  of  the  world  are  being 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

I  should  also  mention  at  this  time  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  the  Center  and 
the  University  of  Hawaii  which  cooper- 
ates with  the  Center 'on  many  of  its  proj- 
ects. East-West  Center  Chancellor. 
Howard  Jones,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Indonesia,  provides  experience  in 
Asian  affairs  and  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  Asia's  problems.  Thomas  Ham- 
ilton, president  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, has  received  national  attention  for 
his  imaginative  administration  and 
great  ability. 


Asia  has  become  a  highly  competitive 
marketplace  between  democracy  and  to- 
talitarianism, between  economic  well- 
being  and  crushing  poverty.  By  foster- 
ing a  continuing  dialog  between  East  and 
West  and  by  making  available  advance 
skills  and  techniques  to  Asia,  the  East- 
West  Center  contributes  daily  to  an  im- 
proving image  of  our  Nation  in  Asia.  I 
believe  it  is  in  our  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  Asian  allies  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  retain  these  crucial 
funds  for  the  Center  in  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference.  ^^    ^•„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  readmg 

of  the  bill.  ^      o  .     u 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  oe 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  (H.R.  8639)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
lan Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Fulbright. 
Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr. 
MuNDT  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  TO  ASSIST  IN  SAFEGUARD- 
ING BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PO- 
SITION  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  tariff  schedule  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  531.  H.R. 

C^QA 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5280)  to  provide  for  exemptions  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding 
the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  it  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Its  international  bal- 
ance of  payments.  To  effectuate  this  policy 
the  President  shall  undertake  continuous 
surveillance  over  the  private  flow  of  dollar 
funds  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries,  the  solicitation  of  cooperation  by 
banks,  investment  bankers  and  companies, 
securities  brokers  and  dealers.  Insurance  com- 
panies, finance  companies,  pension  funds, 
charitable  trusts  and  foundations,  and 
educational  institutions,  to  curtail  expansion 
of  such  flow,  and  the  authorization  of  such 
voluntary  agreements  or  programs  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  safeguard 


the  position  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  its  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  persons  de- 
scribed In  section  1  to  stimulate  voluntary 
eflorta  to  aid  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  When  the  President  finds  It  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  safeguard  the  United 
States  balance-of-payments  position,  he  may 
request  persons  described  in  section  1  to 
discuss  the  formulation  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  programs  to  achieve  such  objec- 
tive. When  such  a  request  Is  made,  a  notice 
shall  be  promptly  published  by  the  President 
In  the  Federal  Register,  listing  the  persons 
Invited  to  attend  and  the  time  and  place 
at  which  the  discussion  is  to  be  held.  If  the 
President  makes  such  a  request,  no  such  dis- 
cussion nor  the  formulation  of  any  volun- 
tary agreement  or  program  In  the  course 
of  such  discussion  shall  be  construed  to  be 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  no  act  or 
omission  to  act  In  effectuation  of  such  vol- 
untary agreement  or  program  Is  approved  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  hereof:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  meeting  or  discussion  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection   (e). 

(c)  The  President  may  approve,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  he  may  wish  to  impose, 
any  voluntary  agreement  or  program  among 
persons  described  In  section  1  that  he  finds 
to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  safeguard 
the  United  States  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. No  act  or  omission  to  act  which  oc- 
curs pursuant  to  any  approved  voluntary 
agreement  or  program  by  a  person  described 
In  section  1  who  has  accepted  a  request  of  the 
President  to  participate  shall  be  construed  to 
be  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act: 
Provided,  That  any  meeting  or  discussion 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  or  program 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion  (e). 

(d)  No   voluntary    agreement  or  program 
shall  be  approved  except  after  submlfslon  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  review  as  to  Its 
effect  on  competition  and  a  finding  by  the 
Attorney  General  after  consultation  with  the 
delegate  of  the  President  that  the  actual  or 
potential  detriment  to  competition   Is  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits  of  such  agreement 
or  program  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  United 
States   balance-of-payments   position.     The 
finding   of    the    Attorney   General,    together 
with  his  reasons,  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  the  time  re- 
quired by  section  3  for  publication  of  any 
approved   agreement  or  program:    Provided, 
however.  That  where  the  President  finds  that 
the    balance-of-payments    position    of    the 
United   States  requires   immediate   approval 
of  an  agreement  or  program  he  may  waive 
the  requirement  for  a  finding  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  may  approve  such  agree- 
ment or  program. 

(e)  Any  meeting  of  representatives  of  per- 
sons described  In  section  1  requested  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  any  approved  volun- 
tary agreement  or  program  or  meetings  or 
discussions  pursuant  to  a  request  made  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  shall  com- 
ply with  each  of  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  given  rea- 
sonable notice  prior  to  any  meeting,  with 
such  notice  to  Include  a  copy  of  the  agenda, 
a  list  of  the  participants,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting;  (2)  meetings  shall  be 
held  only  at  the  call  of  a  full-time  salaried 
officer  or  empoyee  of  such  department  or 
agency  as  the  President  shall  designate,  and 
only  with  an  agenda  formulated  by  such  oflB- 
cer  or  employee:  (3)  meetings  shall  be  pre- 
sided over  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
type  mentioned  In  (2).  who  shall  have  the 
authority  and  be  required  to  adjourn  any 


meeting  whenever  he  or  a  representative  of 
the  Attorney  General  considers  adjournment 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  (4)  a  verbatim 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  all  proceedings 
at  each  meeting,  including  the  names  of  all 
persons  present,  their  affiliations,  and  the 
capacity  In  which  they  attend:  and  (5)  a 
copy  of  each  transcript  shall  be  promptly 
provided  for  retention  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  continu- 
ously review  the  operation  of  any  agreement 
or  program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the 
withdrawal  or  suspension  of  such  approval 
If  In  his  judgment  after  consultation  with 
the  delegate  of  the  President  its  actual  or 
potential  detriment  to  competition  out- 
weighs Its  benefit  to  the  safeguarding  of 
the  United  States  balance-of-payments 
position. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  the 
authority  to  require  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  or  other  Information  as  shall 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  such  agreement 
or  program  and  the  implementation  thereof 
from  any  participant  In  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  program  as  he  may  determine  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  performance  of 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

(h)  The  President  may  withdraw  any  re- 
quest or  finding  made  hereunder  or  approva. 
granted  hereunder,  in  which  case,  or  upon 
termination  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  subse- 
quent act  or  omission  to  act. 

Sec.  3.  On  or  before  January  1.  1966,  and 
at  least  once  every  six  months  thereafter, 
the  Attorney   General   shall  submit   to  the 
Congress   and   to   the   President  reports  on 
the  performance  of  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act.     In  such  reports  the  Attorney 
General  shall  indicate,  among  other  things, 
the  extent  to  which  his  review  of  approved 
agreements  or  programs  has  disclosed  any 
actual  or  potential  detriment  to  competition. 
The  full  text  of  each  voluntary  agreement  or 
program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be    transmitted    to    the    Attorney    General 
immediately  upon  the  approval  thereof,  and 
shall  be  published  by  the  President  In  the 
Federal   Register   not   less  than  three  days 
prior  to  Its  effective  date  unless  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  publication  of  the  full  text 
of  any  agreement  or  program  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest  In  which 
case  only  a  summary  need  be  published. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  require  such  re- 
ports as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  Act  from  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  within  the  United  States  con- 
cerning any  activities  affecting  the  United 
States  balance-of-payments  position. 

Sec  5.  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  him  by  this  Act,  except  that 
the  authority  granted  may  be  delegated  only 
to  officials  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whether 
acting  singly  or  Jointly  or  as  a  committee  or 
board-  Provided,  however.  That  the  President 
may  not  delegate  his  authority  under  section 
2(d)  to  waive  the  requirements  for  a  finding 
by    the    Attorney    General    and    approve    an 
agreement  or  program  where  he  has  found 
that  the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States  requires  Immediate  approval. 
Sec.  6.  This  Act  and  all  authority  conferred 
thereunder  shall  terminate  twenty  months 
after  It  becomes  law,  or  on  such  date  prior 
thereto  as  the  President  shall  find  that  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  is  no  longer 
necessary  as   a  means   of  safeguarding  the 
balance-of-payments   position  and  shall   by 
proclamation  so  declare. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  word  "per- 
son" Includes  corporations,  companies,  as- 
sociations, firms,  partnerships,  societies,  and 
joint  stock  companies,  as  well  as  Individuals, 
satisfying  the  description  contained  In  sec- 
tion 1. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  relates  to  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  States.  It  wUl 
be  handled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  It  is 
believed  that  the  Senate  can  dispose  of 
it  shortly. 

Mr.  GORE.   Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 

pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  5280,  to  provide 
for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws 
to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  partici- 
pating In  voluntary  programs  to  restrain 
foreign  lending,  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  public  policy. 

The  problem  is  that,  although  its  au- 
thority terminates  20  months  after  it 
becomes  law.  or  "on  such  earlier  date  as 
the  President  may  proclaim."  the  bill 
tends  to  institutionalize  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  temporary  program.  It  tends  to 
freeze  attitudes  and  fix  policies  at  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  flexibility  should  be 
our  watchword  in  the  entire  interna- 
tional financial  and  monetai-y  area. 

When  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  introduced  this  measure,  he  said 
in  his  opening  remarks  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee: 

I  do  not  look  lightly  on  any  proposal  to 
grant  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Such  a  far-reaching  step  as  this  bill 
embodies  might  well  be  justified  in  a 
time  of  national  crisis,  or  in  a  time  such 
as  we  had  in  1931,  when  our  great  mone- 
tary crisis  faced  us.  However,  no  such 
crisis  exists  today. 

If  we  were  to  refer  to  the  entire  re- 
port on  this  subject,  we  would  find  that 
it  refers  to  a  continued  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit,  to  the  deficit  which  existed 
for  a  period  of  years  prior  to  the  tirne 
when  the  voluntary  program  was  insti- 
tuted. However,  we  are  now  in  a  surplus 
position.  It  is  evident  that  that  is  going 
to  continue  in  the  next  quarter,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  President's  program 
will  be  successful. 

During  the  last  6  months,  operating 
without  the  benefit  and  inducement  of 
an  antitrust  exemption,  American  bank- 
ing and  business  have  volvmtarily  cooper- 
ated   with    the    American    Government 
to  end  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
The  record  is  clear — in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1965,  the  United  States  ran  a  sur- 
plus in  its  international  accounts.   There 
is  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  this  sur- 
plus   will— or    should— be    maintained. 
But  in  the  light  of  the  already  manifest 
success   of    the    President's    emergency 
balance-of-payments    program,    in    the 
light  of  the  critical  shortage  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  threatened  by  that  very 
success,  enactment  of  this  bill  would  con- 
stitute a  clear-cut  case  of  legislative  over- 

kiU. 

It  is  now  time  to  devote  ourselves  less 
to  the  past  problem  represented  by  our 
past  payments  deficits,  and  more  to  the 
present  and  future  problems  flowing 
from  the  end  of  those  deflcits. 


Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    This  bill  was  sup- 
posed to  be  managed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Michigan     [Mr.    Hart]. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
unavoidably  absent  on  official  business. 
The  bill  is  therefore  in  the  charge  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  In 
approximately  1918.  That  act  suspended 
the  antitrust  laws,  as  I  remember  it,  for 
companies  engaged  In  trade  with  for- 
eign countries. 

That  act  has  been  In  effect  for  half 
a  century.  Is  additional  legislation  now 
needed,  when  the  Antitrust  Act  has  al- 
ready been  suspended  for  combinations 
overseas? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  placed  his 
finger  on  a  very  vital  point.  We  are  in 
competition  in  America,  and  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  looked 
upon  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitancy. 
Such  action  must  be  looked  into  very 
carefully.  Such  an  act  should  not  be 
temporarily  set  aside  for  some  expedient 
that  happens  to  be  In  existence  at  the 
moment.  ^    ,. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  indi- 
cated, at  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
threatened  action  against  these  banks. 
They  are  probably  covered,  In  our  opin- 
ion, as  long  as  they  do  not  act  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  as  long  as  they  act  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  In 
free  competition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  why  is 
additional  legislation  needed  when  the 
legislation  is  already  on  the  books?  Why 
should  companies  which  are  already  sup- 
posed to  compete  internally  combine  In- 
ternationally? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  the 
point  that  I  was  trying  to  make,  and 
makes  it  in  a  briefer  fashion. 

No  action  is  being  taken  at  the  present 
time.  This  bill  would  perhaps  open  the 
door  to  something  which  Congress  might 
not  be  aware  of  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  authorize  financial  institutions, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  and— 
except  In  cases  of  great  emergency — 
with  the  additional  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  enter  Into  voluntary 
an-angements  to  curtail  the  fiow  of 
American  money  abroad  In  order  to  bet- 
ter our  balance-of-payments  situation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  bill  of  this  nature, 
banking  and  insurance  companies,  and 
other  financial  Institutions,  cannot  enter 
into  voluntary  arrangements  to  curtail 
the  flow  of  American  money  abroad  with- 
out being  subject  to  prosecution  for  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  is  a  bill  of  a  temporary  nature, 
designed  solely  to  better  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  It  is  subject  to  very 
great  safeguards.    In  the  first  place,  no 
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financial  institutions  can  even  hold  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
a  voluntary  arrangement  of  this  nature 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  without 
there  first  being  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  names  of  all  of  the 
institutions  which  are  to  participate  in 
such  meeting. 

It  is  then  provided  that,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  not  only  must  the 
President  approve  of  any  voluntary 
agreement  that  is  reached,  but  also  that 
such  agreement  must  be  found  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  more  beneficial 
in  respect  to  our  balance-of-payments 
position  than  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
competition. 

The  bill  then  also  provides  that  at  any 
time  the  President  may  withdraw  or  sus- 
pend the  approval  granted,  on  these  vol- 
untary agreements,  to  these  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  that,  upon  such  action  be- 
ing taken  by  the  President,  their  immu- 
nity under  the  antitrust  laws  ceases. 

This  would  not  affect  their  responsi- 
bility under  the  antitrust  laws  except 
with  respect  to  voluntary  agreements 
with  regard  to  the  flow  of  American 
money  abroad.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
improve  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  say  that 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  would  not  apply 
to  financial  institutions? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  I  understand  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act — and  I  am  not  a  great  authority  on 
it — it  would  only  suspend  the  liability  of 
the  antitrust  laws  with  relation  to  cer- 
tain restricted  agreements  between  com- 
panies shipping  goods  abroad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  not  pertain 
to  financial  transactions? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  not  pertain  to 
financial  transactions  at  all,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation arose  originally  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  recommendation  at  the  time 
he  made  his  balance-of-payments  state- 
ment to  the  Congress  in  February. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  is  supported  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  administration 
asked  for  this  measure.  It  was  suggested 
to  Congress  in  February  in  the  course  of 
the  message  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect.   As  a  result,  the  bill  was  introduced.  , 

At  that  time  we  were  rurm^ing  a  deficit 
of  over  $2  billion  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  last  quarter.  The  President 
also  indicated  that  a  voluntary  program 
of  restraint  would  be  instituted. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  no  crisis. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  consider 
this  measure  in  the  same  light  and  under 
the  same  policy  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  President  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  in  February. 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  August.  Six 
months  of  successful  operation  under 
the  President's  program  should  give  us 


cause  to  hesitate  to  take  such  far  reach- 
ing legislative  policies  on  the  basis  of  a 
temporary  extension  of  20  months. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  President  stated  he  did  not  wish  to 
adopt  coercive  measures  to  absolutely 
prohibit  these  institutions  from  sending 
these  private  funds  abroad. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

So  this  bill  is  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  those  institutions  to  better  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation  by  voluntary 
agreements  which  would  otherwise  be 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  set  up, 
with  the  help  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  certain  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures by  which  a  voluntary  program  has 
been  instituted,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
program  has  worked. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  very  clear  that  it 
cannot  work,  because  if  the  Senator  and 
I  represented  two  financial  institutions 
and  we  agreed  that  we  were  going  to  cur- 
tail the  flow  of  our  money  abroad,  we 
would  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  voluntary  program  has  worked 
so  effectively  and  successfully  that,  from 
an  annual  deficit  of  $2,300  million,  we 
had  a  surplus  of  over  SI  billion  in  the 
second  quarter,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
a  surplus  this  quarter.  So  the  President 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  program.  It 
has  worked  with  great  success,  so  much 
so  that  a  voluntary  program  is  all  that 
is  needed. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  dislike  to  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  voluntary  program  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  anticipated.  One 
financial  institution  can  curtail  the 
sending  of  funds  abroad,  but  two  finan- 
cial institutions  cannot  agree  to  curtail 
the  sending  of  funds  abroad,  because  if 
they  did  so  they  would  be  making  an 
agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  and  would 
be  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  that  if  he 
does  not  think  the  President's  voluntary 
program  is  successful,  something  has 
occurred,  because  we  have  had  a  surplus 
of  $1  billion  in  the  last  quarter.  The 
next  statement  will  soon  be  available, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  show  a 
surplus. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Under  Secretary  Barr  that 
it  is  not  in  violation  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  made 
a  statement  as  follows: 

In  his  message  of  February  10,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem work  closely  with  the  Secretiiry  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  financial  community  to 
develop  a  program  that  would  sharply  limit 
the  flow  of  credit  abroad.  The  President 
noted,  however,  that  cooperation  among  com- 
peting financial  Interests  could  raise  prob- 
lems under  the  antitrust  laws.  Therefore, 
he  requested  enactment  of  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  But  the  President 
stated  that,  pending  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  guide  that 
part  of  the  program  assigned  to  them  along 
lines  which  raise  no  antitrust  problems. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  these  actions  do  not 
violate  antitrust  laws,  why  does  the  Sen- 
ator object  to  making  that  clear  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  For  the  simple  reason 
that  exemptions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
should  not  be  granted  temporarily,  for 
20  months,  or  for  a  shorter  period.  It  is 
essential  that  the  antitrust  laws  be  kept 
in  effect  and  that  laws  passed  as  long  ago 
as  1915  be  safeguarded. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  and  made  the  first 
statement  before  the  committee,  said  he 
was  reluctant  to  have  to  ask  for  that 
type  of  extension. 

At  this  time,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  stated  that  the  President's  voluntary 
program  can  be  declared  to  be  a  failure, 
and  that  we  have  to  take  the  next  step 
and  ask  for  either  a  compulsory  program 
or  stronger  guidelines. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  a  bill  of  first 
impression  to  me,  as  of  about  3  minutes 
ago,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
it  has  been  on  the  calendar  for  more  than 
a  week.  I  make  this  statement  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  not 
pulled  out  of  the  air  suddenly,  but  there 
has  been  adequate  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  criticizing 
at  all.  I  did  not  know  about  the  bill,  and 
I  did  not  know  it  was  coming  up. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  The  bill 
starts  with  the  following  language,  in  the 
first  section: 

That  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Its  International  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

That  is  fine.  I  beheve  that  Senators 
will  agree  with  that  objective,  but  we 
have  had  ample  tetsimony  that  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  is  not  neces- 
sarily tied  up  with  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal abroad.  It  is  tied  up  with  foreign 
aid.  military  expenditures  abroad,  and 
other  expenditures. 

The  bill  continues  in  the  next  sen- 
tence—and this  has  caused  me  some 
concern : 

To  effectuate  this  policy,  the  President 
shall  undertake  continuous  surveillance  over 
the  private  flow  of  dollar  funds  from  the 
United   States  to   foreign   countries. 

I  am  concerned  over  that  language. 
Is  this  a  part  of  the  process  that  we 
should  give  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government — continual  surveillance 
over  what  private  people  are  doing  in 
their  industries? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
bill  that  would  give  the  President  power 
to  control  in  anyway  any  activities  of 
private  business. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  section  4,  which  reads: 

The  President  may  require  such  reports  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  Act  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
within  the  United  States  concerning  any 
activities  affecting  the  United  States  balance- 
of-payments   position. 

This  could  mean  the  prices  of  products 
being  bought  for  military  aid,  as  I  inter- 
pret the  language.  It  could  mean  any- 
thing. 


Mr.  ERVIN 
the  entire  bill 


If  the  Senator  will  read 


I  have  done  so.  al- 


Mr.  DOMINICK. 
though  quickly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  will  find  that  it  sets 
up  the  following  machinery:  If  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  there  should  be  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  shipment  of  funds  or  money 
abroad  by  financial  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  he  can  call  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  meeting  and  issue  invitations 
to  financial  institutions  to  participate  in 

the  meeting.  .   4.  „ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  section  2. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  first  step  is 
that  the  President  has  to  call  a  meeting; 
and  the  announcement  of  the  meeting 
must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter The  Federal  Register  must  disclose 
the  names  of  the  institutions  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  the  meet- 
ing is  called,  the  institutions  which  are 
named  in  the  Federal  Register  can  enter 
into  discussions  and  negotiations  to  cur- 
tail the  sending  of  American  funds 
abroad  by  such  institutions.  It  provides 
that  the  negotiations  shall  not  subject 
them  to  prosecutions  for  the  antitrust 
laws  or  the  laws  establishing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Then  it  provides  that  if  they  reach  a 
voluntary  agreement  at  such  meeting, 
such  voluntai-y  agreement  shall  first,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  emergency,  be  reviewed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  who  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment by  private  or  financial  institutions 
to  curtail  sending  of  their  funds  abroad 
has  a  more  beneficial  effect  upon  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  than  the  loss 
of  any  competition  among  them  in  com- 
peting for  this  foreign  business. 

If  the  Attorney  General  reaches  a  de- 
termination to  that  effect,  the  President 
can  approve  the  agreement.    The  agree- 
ment then  goes  into  effect,  which  means 
that  private  financial  institutions  will 
be  exempt  from  prosecution  under  anti- 
trust laws,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  so 
long  as  the  voluntary  agreement  is  not 
withdrawn  or  suspended  by  the  Presi- 
dent    The  bill  then  provides  that  if  the 
President  shall  thereafter  find  that  the 
detriment  arising  out  of  the  eUmlnation 
of  competition  outweighs  its  benefits  to 
the  balance-of-payments   problem,   the 
President  can  withdraw  or  suspend  the 
exemptions  of   the  participating   insti- 
tutions in  the  voluntary  agreement  and. 
thereupon,  their  exemption  from  prose- 
cution under  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ceases. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     This  is  a  helpful 
explanation.    I  know  of  the  long  study 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina Into  this  subject.    I  am  sure  that 
his  Information  is  accurate  so  far  as  sec- 
tion 2  is  concerned;  but,  If  this  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  let  me  ask  what  the 
purpose  of  section  4  is;  and  would  the 
chairman  have  any  objection  to  simply 
striking  section  4,  which  would,  in  fact, 
give  to  the  President  absolute  and  com- 
plete authority  to  require  any  kind  of 
reports  he  wished  from  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  within  the  entire  country 
on  anything  affecting  the  balance-of- 


payments  situation.  There  are  so  many 
areas  which  affect  it  that  It  would  leave 
the  whole  world  wide  open  to  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  President  as  to  what 
kinds  of  reports  he  might  wish. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  provision 
was  included  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  President  to  make  determinations 
as  to  whether  the  agreements  would  be 
more  advantageous  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
than  they  would  be  detrimental  from  the 
standpoint  of  any  elimination  of  com- 
petition in  foreign  business  Inherent  In 
their  use.  ,    ^    _ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  with  the  fact  that  this 
country  should  remain  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  a  government  of  men.  We 
are  delegating  to  the  President  the  power 
to  require  any  reports  he  wishes,  giving 
him  authority  which  we  have  never  given 
any  agency  of  the  Government  before  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  any  President  before, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  consent  to 
amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  section  4. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  modify  the 
bill  by  striking  out  section  4,  and  by  re- 
numbering section  5  as  section  4.  by  re- 
numbering section  6  as  section  5,  and 
by  renumbering  section  7  as  section  6. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  he  would  have  to  offer  the 
changes  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    I    so    move,    Mr. 

President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  stated? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     It  Is  to  strike  such 

reports 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  10 


it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  section  4. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  section  4  on 
page  10  of  the  bill,  and  to  renumber  sec- 
tion 5  as  section  4.  to  renumber  section  6 
as  section  5,  and  to  renumber  section  7 

as  section  6.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  before  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds further. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned 
this  to  me.  and  I  agree  that  section  4 
is  very  broad.    I  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  the  act  is  essential,  coming  from  a 
State  and  city  which  has  the  largest 
banking  community  In  the  country,  and 
having  fought  and  bled  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
was   wrong   and   unwise   and   that   we 
should  have  a  voluntary  program  with 
a  capital  Issues  committee.    The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  very  Important  for 
that  concept,  which  Is  working  success- 
fully, I  point  out;  whereas,  the  other  did 
not     I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  vin- 
dication of  the  position  which  was  taken 
by  so  many  in  the  banking  community 
who  wish  to  cooperate  very  much. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  In  try- 
ing to  bring  about  that  kind  of  voluntary 
action  and  cooperation,  we  should  not 
fail  to  realize  that  the  biggest  safeguard 
with  respect  to  suspending  the  antitrust 


laws  Is  always  to  require  a  foUowup  of 
what  Is  done  with  the  authority. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  authority 
requested  here  is  too  great,  I  submit  to 
my  colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee  the   suggestion    as   to   whether   we 
should  not  substitute  a  provision  very 
much  like  that  contained  on  page  9.  lines 
11  to  17 ;  In  other  words,  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  require  reports  which 
are  related  to  the  implementation  there- 
of from  any  participant  in  the  voluntary 
agreement  or  program.    We  give  the  At- 
torney General  in  that  particular  subsec- 
tion 2(g)   authority  to  require  the  pro- 
duction  of    books    and    records,   which 
means  that  we  have  to  extract  the  in- 
formation. 

Should  we  not  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  require  the  same  kind  of  re- 
ports, so  that  there  may  be  foUowups 
on  how  the  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust law  Is  being  used? 

I  am  concerned  that  if  we  fail  to  do 
that,  we  will  not  have  a  foUowup  and 
the  program  could  get  away  from  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  should  satisfy 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  legitimate  field 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
without  at  the  same  time  leaving  us  vul- 
nerable to  the  charge  that  we  have 
launched  an  express  vehicle  without  any 
opportunity  of  surveillance  as  to  how  it  is 
working. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  made  a  very  good 
suggestion. 

PRIVILEGE     OF     THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  staff  mem- 
bers may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
fioor  during  this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  lines  17  and  18  on 
page  10  are  rather  broad.  I  believe  that 
this  would  probably  comply  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  would  also  meet  the  objections 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  to  change 
the  section  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

section  4.  The  President  may  require  such 
reports  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  Act  from  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  within  the  United  States  con- 
cerning any  activities  embraced  by  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
make  another  suggestion  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina — although  I  believe 
that  his  suggestion  is  better— I  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  striking  the  word 
"policy"  in  line  15  on  page  10,  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "author- 
ity." However,  I  believe  that  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  done 
is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  interject, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  still  leaving 
it  very  broad.  I  gather  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  suggesting  that  we 
restrict  this  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
a  voluntary  agreement  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  not  do  that.  It  would  still  leave  it 
open  for  the  President  to  require  reports 
from  anyone  in  the  country  regardless. 
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although  they  are  connected  with  this 
kind  of  voluntary  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  another  suggestion  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  afraid  that  it  would 
restrict  the  amendment  too  much,  be- 
cause there  are  certain  investigations  and 
discussions  which  precede  any  voluntary 
arrangement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  about  to  suggest 
that  in  the  voluntary  arrangements 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  suggest  that  in- 
stead of  using  the  word  "embrace."  we 
make  the  last  clause  read,  "authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  would  be  good. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  amendment 
would  read  how? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  would 
read: 

Section  4.  The  President  may  require  such 
reports  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  Act  from  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  in  the  United  States  concern- 
ing any  activities  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

That  would  permit  them  to  carry 
on  negotiations  whether  they  ever 
reached 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  certainly  is 
far  better  than  what  we  had  before. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  previous  amendment,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  follows : 

strike  out  the  words  on  lines  17  and 
18  on  page  10  of  the  bill,  •  •  •  "affecting  the 
United  States  balance-of-payments  position." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "au- 
thorized by  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  excellent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  clerk  will  restate  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  page  10,  line  17. 
after  the  word  "activities",  it  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "affecting  the  United  States 
balance-of-F>ayments  jxjsition"  and  in- 
sert "authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
the  marked  portions  on  pages  5  and  6, 
and  8  to  13,  both  inclusive,  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  explain  the  neces- 
sity for  the  bill  in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  549) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

On  February  10,  1965,  the  President  ad- 
dressed a  message  to  the  Congress  dealing 
with  the  international  balance-of-payments 
situation.  While  offering  assurance  that 
"the  state  of  the  dollar  In  the  world  today  Is 
strong — far  stronger  than  3  or  4  years  ago," 
the  President  also  noted  that  we  had  sus- 
tained a  payment  deficit  in  1964  of  more 
than  $3  billion.  To  deal  with  this  serious 
problem  he  recommended  "new  steps  to 
speed  our  progress  toward  balance  in  our 
external  payments."  Among  other  things 
the  President  proposed  a  program  calling  for 
members  of  the  banking  community,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 


and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  volun- 
tarily to  limit  their  lending  abroad.  In 
commenting  on  this  program  the  President 
stated : 

"Cooperation  among  competing  banking 
interests  could  raise  problems  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  and,  if  extended  beyond  measures 
essential  to  our  balance-of-payments  objec- 
tives, would  damage  our  competitive  system. 

"Therefore.  I  request  the  Congress  to  grant 
a  statutory  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  make  possible  the  cooperation  of 
American  banks  in  support  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  objectives.  I  request,  also  that 
the  legislation  require  that  the  exemption  be 
administered  in  ways  which  will  not  violate 
the  principles  of  free  competition." 

This  legislation  fulfills  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. Under  carefully  defined  con- 
ditions and  procedures.  It  provides  an  anti- 
trust exemption  for  banks  and  other  named 
financial  institutions  with  respect  to  the 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams or  agreements  found  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

The  exemption  conferred  by  the  bill  Is 
available  only  xmder  certain  conditions  and 
only  if  the  participants  In  any  discussion  or 
meeting  relating  to  a  program  or  agreement 
comply  with  the  procedural  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  legislation.  Satisfaction  of 
these  standards  Is  essential  If.  as  the  Presi- 
dent asked,  the  proposed  legislation  Is  not 
to  "violate  the  principles  of  free  competi- 
tion." 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  must 
approve  any  agreement  or  program  If  the 
participants  are  to  be  free  from  antitrust 
proscriptions.  Before  such  approval  can  be 
granted,  except  under  emergency  conditions 
of  a  type  defined  in  the  bill,  the  Attorney 
General  must  first  find  that  "the  actual  or 
potential  detriment  to  competition  is  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits  of  such  agrement  or 
program  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments position." 

Meetings  or  discussions  held  by  the  par- 
ties to  any  such  approved  agreement  or  pro- 
gram, or  discussions  held  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  an  agreement  or  program,  must 
be  held  in  full  compliance  with  the  specified 
procedure.  This  insures  that  there  will  be 
adequate  Government  supervision  and  that 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  In  a  position 
to  carry  out  his  responsibility.  Imposed  by 
the  bill,  to  review  continuously  "the  opera- 
tion of  any  agreement  or  program"  and  "rec- 
ommend to  the  President  the  withdrawal  or 
suspension"  of  his  approval  where  the  actual 
or  potential  detriment  to  competition  Is 
found  to  outweigh  the  benefits  to  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  position.  Authority  Is 
conferred  on  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
Information  that  will  permit  them  to  execute 
their  statutory  responsibilities.  Require- 
ments are  Imposed  that  guarantee  that  the 
Congress,  and  the  public,  will  be  Informed 
about  the  way  In  which  the  authority 
granted  by  the  bill  is  exercised.  By  Its 
terms  the  bill  will  expire  20  months  after  It 
becomes  law  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  may  proclaim. 

•  •  •  •  • 

STATEMENT 

The  United  States  has  experienced  a  deficit 
in  Its  balance  of  payments,  on  regular  trans- 
actions. In  each  of  the  7  years  beginning  In 
1958  (see  table  1).  This  has  contributed  to 
a  decline  In  the  U.S.  gold  stock  from  $22.9 
billion  at  the  end  of  1957  to  $16.5  billion 
at  the  end  of  1964  and  has  made  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  adapt  monetary  policy  to 
the  needs  of  the  domestic  economy.  Inter- 
nationally, the  payments  deficit  has  placed 
continued  pressure  on  the  dollar,  one  of  the 
two  key  reserve  cxirrencles.  Improvements 
in  our  payments  position  are  widely  conceded 
to  be  Important  If  we  are  to  maintain  con- 


fidence In  the  dollar  and  avoid  the  risk  of 
devaluation. 

Although  the  basic  economic  position  of 
the  United  States  has  been  and  remains 
strong.  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  have  recognized  the  Importance  of 
checking  our  payments  deficit.  Each  has 
taken  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem  with 
the  result  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  Im- 
provement in  the  situation.  In  1959  the  U.S. 
payments  deficit  amounted  to  $4.2  billion. 
It  has  not  reached  that  level  In  any  year  since 
and  has  shown  a  downward,  if  not  consistent, 
movement  over  the  last  6  years.  Neverthe- 
less, while  the  payments  deficit  has  been 
reduced,  it  still  was  regarded  as  too  large. 
The  1964  results,  revealing  a  deficit  of  $3.1 
billion,  prompted  further  steps  to  be  taken 
early  this  year  by  President  Johnson. 

The  1964  experience  merits  review  for  It 
Is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  measures 
taken  In  February  by  the  President  and  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  H.R.  5280.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  U.S.  payments  deficit  for 
the  year  totaled  $3.1  billion.  But  that  Is  only 
part  of  the  story.  What  was  particularly  dis- 
turbing about  1964  Is  that  the  deficit  rose 
very  sharply  In  the  last  part  of  the  ye£ir.  As 
table  2  (sec.  A,  line  15)  shows,  there  was 
hardly  any  deficit  at  all  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1964.  In  the  second  quarter  a  deficit  of 
$595  million  was  recorded.  In  the  third 
quarter  the  deficit  rose  again,  to  a  level 
slightly  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  the  deficit  soared  to  an  even  higher 
level,  $1.6  billion.  This  means  that  at  the 
rate  of  Imbalance  noted  In  the  last  3  months 
of  1964,  the  deficit  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
would  have  been  over  $6  billion,  or  twice  that 
which  was  actually  recorded. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  rise  In 
the  size  of  the  pajmients  deficit  In  the  latter 
part  of  1964  stems  largely  from  the  outflow 
of  private  capital.  In  terms  of  our  trade  In 
goods  and  services  the  United  States  Is  in 
a  very  strong  position.  W^e  export  more 
than  we  import;  last  year  the  balance  In  our 
favor  came  to  $8.6  billion.  What  creates 
our  deficit  Is  that  this  net  Inflow  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  net  outflow  of  capital, 
public  and  private.  Of  these  deficit-produc- 
ing forces  the  outflow  of  private  capital  was 
the  most  powerful  and  Increased  the  most 
rapidly  In  1964. 

As  table  2  (sec.  I,  line  15)  reveals,  near- 
ly $6.5  billion  of  private  capital  was  ex- 
ported In  1964 — up  by  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion over  1963.  And  as  the  year  progressed, 
the  rate  of  capital  outflow  Increased  sharp- 
ly. In  the  first  quarter  It  amounted  to  $1.3 
billion — In  the  last  quarter  to  $2.2  billion, 
nearly  50  percent  higher  than  that  expe- 
rienced In  any  quarter  since  the  beginning 
of  1960. 

Of  the  Ingredients  in  the  capital  outflow 
the  most  Important  in  1964  were  the  move- 
ments of  capital  coming  from  the  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions.  In  1963  the 
long-term  capital  outflow  reported  by  these 
sources  totaled  less  than  $600  million;  but 
In  1964  this  rose  by  more  than  twice,  to  $1.3 
billion.  An  even  more  pronounced  Increase 
occurred  In  the  case  of  short-term  capital 
outflows,  where  the  1964  amount  of  $2.1  bil- 
lion was  up  by  about  150  percent  over  the 
1963  level. 

Sizable  though  these  Increases  were,  they 
failed  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  these 
types  of  capital  movements  from  the  United 
States  rose  in  1964.  particularly  with  respect 
to  short-term  movements  emanating  from 
the  banks.  Table  3  contains  the  pertinent 
data.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  It 
shows  that  the  Nation's  banks  increased 
their  short-term  capital  commitments 
abroad  by  nearly  $300  million  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1964 — up  from  $162  million  to 
$455  million.  Long-term  bank  conunitments 
also  rose  markedly  in  the  last  quarter.  Where 
they  had  amounted  to  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion In  the  second  quarter,  they  rose  steep- 
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ly  In  the  third  quarter  to  $264  million  and 
then  advanced  again,  to  $313  million  In  the 
last  3  months  of  the  year.  The  rate  of  capi- 
tal outflow,  especially  that  from  the  banks, 
noted  In  the  last  half  of  1964  was  unprece- 
dented. While  the  precise  causes  for  this 
movement  cannot  be  Isolated,  nor  their  time 
duration  predicted,  this  floodtlde  could  not 
be  allowed  to  persist  without  Incurring  siz- 
able economic  risks. 

As  1965  got  underway,  the  pronounced  out- 
movement  of  private  capital  continued. 
Long-term  bank  claims  on  foreigners  rose 
by  more  than  $200  million  in  January  alone. 
In  the  early  days  of  February  this  outrush 
of  capital  continued  unabated.  On  February 
10  the  President  felt  obligated  to  act  in  a 
manner  designed  largely  to  curtail  the  out- 
pouring of  private  capital  from  the  United 
States.  He  declared  that  It  was  necessary 
"to  take  new  steps  to  speed  our  progress  to- 
ward balance  in  our  external  payments"  and 
took  measures  to  reduce  capital  movements 
from  this  country.  Exercising  authority 
which  he  had  been  given  In  1963,  he  applied 
the  interest  equalization  tax  In  February  to 
bank  loans  in  the  l-year-and-over  category. 
Perhaps,  most  importantly,  the  President 
asked  American  businessmen  to  curtail  their 
Investment  and  lending  abroad  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury  Department.  He  met 
with  a  representative  group  of  American 
bankers  and  asked  that  they  voluntarily 
check  their  lending  abroad.  In  this  respect 
he  sought  legislation  "to  make  voluntary 
cooperation  by  American  bankers  in  support 
of  our  pajnnents  efforts  under  the  Govern- 
ment's auspices,  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  wherever  such  cooperation  is  essential 
to  the  national  Interest." 

In  doing  so  the  President  wanted  to  be 
placed  In  a  position  so  that  he  could  grant 
anitrust  immunity  where  this  might  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  uninhibited  participa- 
tion of  the  banks  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions in  the  voluntary  credit  curtailment 
program.  Aware  that  an  antitrust  exemption 
could  be  abused,  the  President  insisted  that  It 
"be  administered  in  ways  which  will  not 
violate  the  principles  of  free  competition." 
Pending  enactment  of  this  legislation,  he 
asked  that  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  administer  the 
credit-curtailment  program  "along  lines 
which  raise  no  antitrust  problems."  Legisla- 
tion of  the  sort  requested  was  Introduced  In 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  February  23. 
The  White  House  efforts  to  curtail  the  out- 
flow of  bank  credit  got  underway  In  March 
when  the  Federal  Reserve,  after  preliminary 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  In- 
dustry, published  a  set  of  guidelines.  Among 
other  things,  they  aimed  at  holding  the  In- 
crease In  outstanding  foreign  claims  of  the 
banks  to  a  level  not  more  than  5  percent 
above  that  which  prevailed  on  December  31, 
1964. 

Since  the  program  went  into  effect.  It  has 
worked  well — indeed  very  well.  Long-term 
bank  lending,  which  had  increased  by  $450 
million  in  January  and  February,  leveled  off 
in  March.  In  April  and  again  In  May  there 
was  an  actual  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
outstanding  foreign  bank  credit.  How  long 
this  cooperation  will,  or  can,  continue  Is  un- 
certain. So  far  the  program  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  put  Into  effect  In  March  has 
presented  no  antitrust  problems,  in  the 
opinion  of  witnesses  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  Treasury  Department.  It  Is 
possible,  however,  that  In  the  future,  changes 
In  the  character  of  the  program  will  have  to 
be  made  and  they  could  present  a  risk  of  an- 
tltrvist  violation.  Court  rulings  have  firmly 
established  that  banks  are  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws  and  thus  agreements  between 
banks  (and  other  financial  Institutions) 
which  relate  to  the  collective  approval  or 
rejection  of  loans  and  the  establishment  of 
the  terms  on  which  a  loan  will  be  made  can 


run  afoul  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  other  anti- 
trust statutes.  Under  these  conditions  the 
proposed  legislation  will  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  offer  Immunity  from  the  antitrust 
laws  and  thus  Induce  financial  Institutions 
to  cooperate  fully  in  the  continuing  effort  to 
keep  the  outflow  of  private  capital  within 
acceptable  limits.  Equipped  as  It  Is  with  the 
kinds  of  protective  features  placed  In  the 
bill  by  amendment.  It  provides  authority 
which  the  President  may  at  some  future  date 
find  useful  In  his  efforts  to  constrain  the 
U.S.  payments  deficit.  Present  and  foresee- 
able conditions  do  not  require  or  warrant 
use  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  legis- 
lation. It  provides  standby  authority  for 
use  under  circumstances  which  might  neces- 
sitate Its  prompt  Implementation  even 
though  their  exact  character  cannot  now  be 
anticipated  by  officials  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Under  carefully  specified  conditions  and 
subject  to  detailed  procedures  designed  to  In- 
sure that  there  wUl  be  continuing  Govern- 
ment oversight,  the  bill  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrvist  laws  for  certain 
named  financial  institutions  with  respect  to 
the  formulation  and  Implementation  of  ap- 
proved voluntary  agreements  and  programs. 
Section  1  limits  the  bill's  coverage  solely  to 
the  Institutions  mentioned:  banks,  invest- 
ment bankers  and  companies,  securities  bro- 
kers and  dealers,  insurance  companies,  fi- 
nance companies,  pension  funds,  charitable 
trust  and  foundations,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions. While  this  list  of  Institutions  is 
somewhat  more  detailed  than  that  contained 
in  the  House  bill.  It  also  eliminates  the  gen- 
eral, catchall  phrase  "and  other  financial 
Institutions"  so  as  to  narrow  the  bill's  ap- 
plication to  those  Institutions  speclflcally 
described. 

In  accordance  with  section  2(b)  the  Presi- 
dent may  request  specifically  named  Institu- 
tions satisfying  the  description  contained  In 
section  1  to  discuss  the  formulation  of  vol- 
untary agreements  or  programs  designed  to 
safeguard  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. Before  making  such  a  request  the 
President  must  first  And  that  It  Is  both  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  the  achievement  of 
that  objective.  When  a  request  Is  submitted 
a  notice  must  be  promptly  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  Identifying  all  the  persons 
Invited  to  attend  and  the  place  and  time  of 
their  meeting  or  meetings.  Where  such  a  re- 
quest is  made  (and  the  appropriate  notice 
published) ,  the  dlscvisslon  and  formulation 
of  any  voluntary  agreement  or  program  Is  not 
to  be  construed  as  within  the  prohibitions 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  exemption,  however,  exists  only  If 
certain  conditions  are  satisfied.  First,  the 
discussions  must  relate  to  the  objective  of 
safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. Second,  the  meetings  or  discussions 
must  satisfy  all  of  the  procedural  require- 
ments contained  in  section  2(e).  Third,  the 
parties  to  any  agreement  or  program  must 
take  no  action  In  Its  Implementation  until 
after  It  has  been  appwoved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(c) .  Failure  to  meet  any  of  these  con- 
ditions precludes  antitrust  exemption. 

Before  any  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
can  be  carried  out  free  of  antitrust  proscrip- 
tions. It  must  flfst  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Before  such  approval  can  be  granted 
section  2(d)  requires  that  the  agreement  or 
program  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Unless  the  Attorney  General  expressly 
finds  that  the  actual  or  potential  detriment 
to  competition  Is  outweighed  by  the  benefits 
of  such  agreement  or  program  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  balance  of  payments,  the 
agreement  or  program  cannot  be  approved. 
In  making  this  finding  the  Attorney  General 
Is  expected  to  assign  no  less  Importance  to 
the  objective  of  maintaining  competition 
than  to  the  protection  of  the  country's 
balance-of-payments  position. 


The  finding  of  the  Attorney  General,  to- 
gether With  a  detailed  statement  of  his 
reasons.  Including  consideration  of  any 
competitive  Implications  which  may  present 
themselves.  Is  to  be  published  not  later  than 
the  date  specified  In  section  3.  In  an  emer- 
gency which  the  President  personally  finds 
necessitates  Immediate  approval  and  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  first  submit  the  agree- 
ment or  program  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  President  (but  not  a  delegate)  may  grant 
approval.  Regardless  of  the  situation  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  agreement  or 
program.  If  It  is  properly  to  be  approved,  must 
directly  relate  to  the  declared  objective  of 
safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

Once  approval  Is  granted  In  accordance  with 
section  2(c),  the  action  of  those  occurring 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  or  program, 
whether  or  not  they  were  directly  Involved 
In  the  formulation  of  the  agreement  or  pro- 
gram. Is  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
However,  only  parties  described  In  section 
1  whose  participation  in  a  program  has  been 
specifically  requested  by  the  President  and 
who  have  explicitly  manifested  their  accept- 
ance In  advance  can  claim  the  exemption. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  agreements  and  programs  con- 
form to  the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  do  not  run  counter  to  the  public 
Interest,  section  2(e)  imposes  stringent 
standards  governing  the  conduct  of  meetings 
and  discussions.  Failure  to  comply  with  any 
of  these  requirements  terminates  the  par- 
ticipants' antitrust  exemption.  Among 
other  things,  the  Attorney  General  Is  to  be 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  agenda  In  ad- 
vance of  the  time  and  place  of  any  meeting 
so  that  he  may  have  a  representative  In 
attendance.  Meetings  may  be  held  only  at 
the  call  of  and  must  be  continuously  pre- 
sided over  by  a  full-time  salaried  officer  or 
employee  of  such  department  or  agency  as 
the  President  shall  publicly  designate. 
(Such  department  or  agency  may  Include 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.)  The  presid- 
ing officer  Is  required  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
whenever  he  or  a  representative  of  the  At- 
torney General  considers  adjournment  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest.  A  verbatim  transcript 
must  be  kept  of  all  proceedings  at  each  meet- 
ing and  a  copy  promptly  provided  for  reten- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General.  Discussions, 
communications,  and  meetings  of  partici- 
pants are  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
only  If  the  standards  of  section  2(e)  are  fully 
met. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  required  to  review  contin- 
uously the  operation  of  any  agreement  or 
program  and  to  recommend  to  the  President 
the  withdrawal  or  suspension  of  such  ap- 
proval If  he  finds  that  the  actual  or  potential 
detriment  to  competition  outweighs  Its  bene- 
fit to  the  safeguarding  of  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position.  In  addition,  since  the 
antitrust  laws  remain  applicable  to  the  banks 
and  other  Institutions  named  In  the  bill  ab- 
sent specific  exemption,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  continue  to  maintain  general  sxir- 
velllance  over  this  entire  field  of  activity. 
So  as  to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  ful- 
fill these  responsibilities  he  is  given  author- 
ity to  require  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  or  other  Information  as  shall  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  such  agreement  or  pro- 
gram and  the  Implementation  thereof  from 
any  participant  In  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
program  as  he  may  determine  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  performance  of  his 
responsibilities.  This  may  Include  one  who 
was  a  participant  at  or  during  the  time 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's concern.  Normally  it  Is  expected  that 
such  records  will  be  made  available  at  the 
participant's  regular  place  of  business,  sub- 
ject to  other  arrangements  mutually  agreed 
upon.  The  grant  of  authority  contained  In 
section   2(g)    In  no  way  alters  such  other 
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power  as  the  Attorney  General  may  have  to 
obtain  records  and  documents.  Including 
that  conferred  by  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  required  to  report 
on  his  responsibilities  semiannually.  In  his 
reports  he  Is  to  indicate,  together  with  his 
views,  the  extent  to  which  his  review  of  ap- 
proved agreements  or  programs  has  disclosed 
any  actual  or  potential  detriment  to  compe- 
tition. 

So  that  the  Congress  and  the  public  will 
know  of  the  nature  and  content  of  approved 
agreements  or  programs,  their  full  text  must 
be  published  not  less  than  3  days  prior  to 
their  effective  date.  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, where  publication  of  the  full 
text  would  be  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
national  Interest,  only  a  summary  need  be 
published;  but  in  such  case  the  full  text 
nevertheless  must  be  made  available  prompt- 
ly to  the  Attorney  General. 

To  enable  the  President  to  maintain  the 
"continuous  surveillance  over  the  private 
flow  of  dollar  funds  from  the  United  States" 
required  by  section  1.  section  4  authorizes 
him  to  require  reports  concerning  activities 
affecting  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

The  President  is  authorized  by  section  5 
to  delegate  his  authority  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  only  to  officials  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  respect  to  section  2(d) ,  however,  the  Pres- 
idenfs  authority  is  nondelegable.  Section  2 
(d>  allows  the  President,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  waive  the  requirement  for  the  pre- 
liminary finding  by  the  Attorney  General 
set  forth  in  section  2(d).  Only  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  individually,  may  waive  this 
precondition.  If  he  does  so,  he  may  then 
personally  approve  the  relevant  agreement 
or  program. 

The  proposed  enactment  expires  auto- 
matically 20  months  after  it  becomes  law 
or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  President  may 
proclaim. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  clarification  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina  [Mr.  EiRviNl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  on  the  bill.  This  is  the 
voluntary  approach  for  which  I  have 
contended  for  so  long.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  present  apparent  bringing 
of  our  balance  of  payments  into  better 
balance  is  somewhat  deceptive,  because 
we  are  doing  it  at  the  price  of  restricting 
American  investments  abroad,  and 
American  investments  abroad  on  net 
balance  pay  us  a  plus  in  the  balance  of 
payments  rather  than  a  minus.  So  we 
are  fooling  ourselves.  But  we  are  pre- 
venting dollars  from  going  out. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  resort  to  the  voluntary 
means  of  reshaping  them  to  suit  the  sit- 
uation rather  than  again  going  to  the 
compulsory  means  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax.  At  the  appropriate  time  I 
shall  seek  to  amend  that  statute,  to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  sustain  it  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  ground  that  It 
is  a  coordinate  power  with  the  power 
which  we  are  giving  him  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  tJie  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 


The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  appor- 
tion the  sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H  R.  6097.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and   for  other  purposes;    and 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE 
AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
81)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  apportion  the  sum  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
for  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  The  report  is  signed  by  all  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  report  has  been 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
519    H  R    7969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain  errors  in 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW — 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO  LIMIT 
DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  First  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  1 1  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  broom 
amendment,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  that  one-half  hour  be  allowed  on 
other  amendments,  with  15  minutes  to 
a  side,  to  be  divided  equally  and  con- 
trolled, respectively,  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida; and  that  1  hour  of  debate  be  al- 
lowed on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered for  discussion  today,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  accept. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  planned  to  vote 
on  those  amendments  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  there  will  be 
no  yea-and-nay  votes  tonight.  If  those 
amendments  can  be  agreed  to  without 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  that  is  fine.  No  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  any  amendment  will  be 
had  tonight. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  1-hour  lim- 
itation apply  to  the  so-called  rubber 
footwear  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  special 
consideration  for  the  broom  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  not  for  the  rub- 
ber footwear  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  talking  this  over 
with  the  minority  leader,  it  was  felt  that 
a  half  hour  would  be  sufficient  on  other 
amendments,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  shaU  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 


Without  objection,  the  order  is  entered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  more  amend- 
ments win  be  considered  tonight  except 
those  that  may  be  accepted.  There  will 
tfe  no  yea-and-nay  votes  tonight.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer  tomorrow,  1 
hour  will  be  allowed  on  the  so-called 
broom  corn  amendment,  and  a  half  hour 
on  all  other  amendments,  and  1  hour  on 
the  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent   Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday,  August 
13,    1965,   Immediately   following   the  prayer 
and  a  quorum  call,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration  of   the  bill   H.R.  7969,   to  correct 
certain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United   States,    debate    on    any    amendment 
(except    the    so-called    broom    corn    amend- 
ment and  the   amendment  of  the  Senators 
from     Indiana     and     Connecticut     [Messrs. 
Hartke  and  Ribicoff]   No.  385,  which  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour  each) ,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided  and   controlled   by   the  mover  of   any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  :  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time    in    opposition    thereto    shall    be    con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him: 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments, other  than  the  amendment  begin- 
ning on  line  10.  of  page  35— relating  to 
footwear  of  rubber  or  plastics — be  ap- 
proved en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment, 
and  that  the  amendment  beginning  on 
line  10  of  page  35  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  12,  after  "(a)  ",  to  strike  out 
"The"  and  insert  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the";  on  page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  insert  "(other  than  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  27(a),  51(a),  55(a), 
72(b),  and  89(a))";  on  page  4,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "section",  to  strike  out  "25"  and 
insert  "29";  In  line  18,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "74"  and  insert  "90";  on 
page  5.  after  line  13,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Edible  Preparations.  Animal  Feeds, 
AND  Ingredients  Therefor. 
"(a)  Edible  Preparations. — Headnote  3 
for  schedule  1,  part  15,  subpart  B  (p.  78)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following;  ',  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  substance  pro- 
vided for  m  schedule  4  (except  part  2E 
thereof)  or  schedule  5  (except  part  IK 
thereof)'. 

"(b)    Animal    Feeds.— Headnote    1(a)    for 
schedule   1,  part   15.  subpart  C    (p.   79)    is 


amended  by  Inserting  after  'respectively* 
the  following:  ',  but  such  terms  does  not  in- 
clude any  product  provided  for  in  schedule  4 
(except  part  2E  thereof)  or  schedule  5  (ex- 
cept part  IK  thereof)'." 

On  page  6,  after  line  3.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  Wild  Rice. 

"Schedule  1,  part  15,  subpart  B  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  item  182.58  (p.  78)  the  fol- 
lov/ing  new  item: 


182. 70 


Wild  rice,  crude  or    I 

processed 5%  ad 

vul. 


10%  ad 
val. 


At  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "8";  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  line  10.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "7"  to  "9";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  12.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "8"  to  "10";  on  page  7,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"9"  to  "11";  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec  10.  Gasketing  Materials  of  Ground 
OR  Pulverized  Cork. 

"Schedule  2,  part  2,  subpart  A  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  item  220.20  (p.  93)  the 
following  new  item: 

220. 251  •'^lal>s  an^  sheets 
comprised  pri- 
marily of  ground 
or  i)ulverized 
cork  bonded 
will)  rul)ber  or 
plastics — 


10%  ad 
val. 


25%  ad 
val. 


at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "17"  to  "19";  on  page 
15,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "18"  to  "20";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  7,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "19"  to  "21";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"20"  to  "22";  on  page  16.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"21"  to  "23";  on  page  17,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"22"  to  "24";  after  line  11.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  25.  Pigments. 

"Headnote  1  for  schedule  4,  part  9,  subpart 
B  (p.  208)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'chiefly 
used  to  Impart  color'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'commonly  known  as  pigments  and 
suitable  for  use  In  imparting  color'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "23"  to  "26";  on  page 
18,  after  line  2.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  27.  Synthetic  Miners'  Diamonds; 
Powder  or  Dust. 
"(a)  In  General. — Schedule  5,  part  1,  sub- 
part H  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Item  520.21 
(p.  232)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

IS'^T  ad 

ao"^,  ad 

val. 

val. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  12.  Cork. 

"(a)  Gasketing  Materials. — Schedule  2, 
part  2  subpart  A  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  item  220.20  (p.  93)  the  following  new 
item: 

220.251  Vulcanized  sheets 
and  slahs  wholly 
of  eroiind  or  pul- 
verized cork  and 
rul)l>er - 


10%  ad 
val. 


26%  ad 
val. 


"(b)  Floor  Coverings.— The  article  de- 
scription for  item  728.20  (p.  365)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'composition'." 

On  page  8,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec    11.  Wood  Particle  Board. 

"Item  245.50  (p.  98)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '12'"r  ad  val.'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '20%  ad  val.'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "12"  to  "13";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  14,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "13"  to  "14";  on  page  10,  in  the 
headline  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "Or",  to 
strike  out  "Net"  and  Insert  "Knit";  on  page 
12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "14"  to  "15";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  12,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "15"  to  "16";  on  page  13,  after 
line  13,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  17.  Used  Bags  and  Sacks  Suitable  for 
Baling  Cotton. 
"Schedule  3,  part  4,  subpart  C  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  356.50  (p.  146)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Woven     fabrics     of 
veRctable  fibers, 
suitable  for  cov- 
ering cotton 
bales: 
Recovered  from 
used  bags  and 

sacks Free         Free 

Other  fabrics,  in 
the  piece  or  in 
units,  containing 
not  over  16  yarns 
per  square  inch 
(counting  the 
warp  and  filling) 
and  weighing  15 
or  more  ounces 
per  square  yard 


I     Synthetic: 
520.19       "Miners' dia- 
monds    

520  20         Powder  or  dust 
5'20.2ll        Other . 

I  vai. 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "24"  to  "28";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  16,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "25"  to  "29";  at  the  top  of 
page  19.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  30.  Iron  Ore. 

"Headnote  2(a)  for  schedule  6.  part  1  (p. 
253)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'iron.'  after 
'sintered'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  4.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "26"  to  "31";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  9,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "27"  to  "32";  after  lino  13,  to 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  33.  Unwrought  Aluminum. 

"Schedule  6.  part  2,  subpart  D  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  Item  618.01  and  the  article 
description  preceding  such  item.  Item  618.02 
and  the  article  description  preceding  such 
Item,  item  618.04  and  the  article  description 
preceding  such  Item,  and  Item  618.06  (p.  279) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


618.03 


618. 05 


356.50 


356.51 


0.3^  per 
sq. 

yd. 


OM  per 

sq. 

yd. 


On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "16"  to  "18"; 


Unwrought  alu- 
minum: 
Aluminum  silicon 

Other: 
Products  of  uni- 
form cross-sec- 
tion through- 
out their 
lengtli  (except 
any  such 
product  the 
least  cross-sec- 
tional dimen- 
sion of  which 
is  not  greater 
than  0.375 
inch,  in  coils) 
imported   to 
be  melted, 
rolled,  forged, 
drawn,  or  ex- 
truded, or  to 
be  used  for 
sacrificial  pur- 
poses:    and 
products 
other  than 
those  of  uni- 
form cross-sec- 
tion through- 
out their 
length -- 


2.l25t 
per  lb. 


"T 


618.07' 


Other. 


\.25t 
per  lb. 
2.5*  per 
lb. 


70  per 

lb. 
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On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "28"  to 
"34";  on  page  21.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1,  to  change  the  section  number  from  "29" 
to  "35";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "30"  to  "36";  on 
page  23,  after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

"(g)  Permanent  Magnets. — Item  682.70 
(p.  321)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '18% 
ad  val."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '16% 
ad  val.*." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14.  to  strike  out 
"(h)"  and  insert  "(g)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  17,  to  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(h)"; 
on  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
strike  out  "{])"  and  insert  "(i)";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  4.  to  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  "(J)";  on  page  25,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(k)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "31"  to  "37";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "32"  to  "38";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  15.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "33"  to  "39":  on  page  26,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "34"  to  "40";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  19,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"35"  to  "41":  on  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"36"  to  "42";  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "37"  to 
"43";  at  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "38"  to  "44";  on 
page  28.  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  39.  Certain    Shoe    Machinery;     Shoe 
Machinery  Molds. 

"(a)  Certain  Shoe  Machinery. — The  arti- 
cle description  preceding  item  661.65  (p.  311) 
is  amended  by  inserting  'shoe  machinery,' 
after  'sugar  machinery,'. 

"(b)  Shoe  Machinery  Molds. — Schedule 
6,  part  4,  subpart  J  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  680.10  (p.  318)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


680.11 
680.12 


Molds  used  for 
nibb«>r  or  plas- 
tics materials: 

Shoe  machinery 
molds. 

Other. 


Free 

11.5% 
ad  val. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 


Free 

35%  ad 
val. 


"Sec.  45.  Shoe  Machinery. 

"(a)  Knives  and  Cuiting  Blades  for  Shoe 
Machinery. — The  article  description  for 
Item  649.65  (p.  301)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing 'and  for  shoe  machinery"  after  'blades)'. 

"(b)  Shoe  Machinery  for  Certain  Treat- 
ment OF  Materials. — The  article  description 
preceding  item  661.65  (p.  311)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  'shoe  machinery,'  after  'sugar 
machinery,'. 

"(c)  Parts  of  Shoe  Sewing  Machines. — 
The  article  description  for  Item  672.05  (p. 
315)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ',  and  parts 
thereof  (except  needles) '  after  'uppers'. 

"(d)  Shoe  Machinery  Molds. — Schedule 
6.  part  4,  subpart  J,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  680.10  (p.  318)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    the    following : 

Molds  u.sed  for 
nibtier  or  plas- 
tics materials: 

Shoe  machinery 
molds 

Other 


680.11 
680.12 


Free 
n.5% 

ad 

val. 


Free 
35%  ad 
val. 


"(e)  Parts  of  Copying  Lathes. — The  ar- 
ticle description  for  item  911.70  (p.  434)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ',  and  parts  thereof 
provided  for  in  Items  674.50,  674.51,  and 
674.53'  after  'schedule  6") ." 

On  page  29,  after  line  9,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  46.  Machine  Clothing. 

"Headnote  l(iii)  for  schedule  6,  part  4 
(p.  309),  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "ma- 


chine clothing'  the  following:  ',  other  than 
card  clothing  provided  for  In  items  670.52 
and  670.54'." 

After  line  14,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  47    Blowers  for  Pipe  Organs. 

"Schedule  6.  part  4,  subpart  A,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  Item  661.10  (p.  310)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Fans  and  blowers, 
and    parts 
thereof: 
Blowers  for 
pipe  organs 


661.09 
661.10 


Other. 


10%  ad 

35%  ad 

val. 

val. 

14%  ad 

35%  ad 

val. 

val. 

On  page  30,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "40"  to 
"48";  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  Insert 
"(a)  Parts  of  Filtering  and  Purifying 
Machinery. — ';  after  line  5.  to  insert: 

"(b)  Rollers  for  Machines. — Schedule  6, 
part  4,  subpart  J  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  item  680.57  (p.  319)  the  following  new 
Item: 


680.58 


Cast-Iron  (except 
malleable  cast- 
iron)  rollers  for 
machlnea.  not  al- 
loyed ana  not  ad- 
vanced beyond 
cleanlnc,  and  ma- 
chined only  for 
for  the  removal  of 
fins,  gates,  sprues, 
and  risers  or  to 
permit  location  In 
finishing  machin- 
ery  


3%  ad 
val. 


10%  ad 
val. 


After  line  8,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  49.  Automatic  Pinsetting  Machines. 

"The  article  description  for  item  664.10 
(p.  312)  Is  apiended  by  striking  out  ',  and 
conveyors,'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '; 
conveyors;  and  automatic  machines  for  set- 
ting bowling  pins;'." 

On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "41"  to 
"50":  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"(c)  Internal  Combustion  Engines. — The 
article  description  for  Item  660.40  (p.  310)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  'Item  692.30'  the 
following:  'or  in  agricultural  or  horticultural 
machinery  or  implements  provided  for  In 
item  666.00'." 

After  line  17,  to  insert: 

"(d)  Speed  Changers,  Etc. — The  article 
description  following  Item  680.40  (p.  319)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'all  the  foregoing 
and  parts  thereof  (except  parts  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, aircraft,  and  bicycles)'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'all  the  foregoing  (except 
parts  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  ma- 
chinery and  Implements  provided  for  in  item 
666.00  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles,  aircraft, 
and  bicycles)  and  parts  thereof." 

On  page  32,  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

"(e)  Tires. — Schedule  7,  part  12,  subpart  C 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  Item  772.48 
(p.  394)  the  following  new  item: 


"'  772.50 


Designed  for 
tractors  pro- 
vided for  in 
Item  692.30  or 
for  agricul- 
tural or  hor- 
ticultural 
machinery  or 
implements 
provided  for 
in  Item  666.00. 


Free 


Free 


After  line  8,  to  Insert : 

"(f)  Tubes. — Schedule  7,  part  12,  subpart 
C  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  772.57 
(p.  394)  the  following  new  Item:." 

After  line  11,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 


"(a)  In  General. — Schedule  6,  part  4,  sub- 
part  C  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item 
666.00  (p.  313)  the  following  new  Item: 


666.05 


Machines  with 
photocell  compo- 
nents for  the  sort- 
ing, on  the  basis  of 
color  only,  of 
Iwans,  pe.is,  nuts, 
or  simlliir  agricul- 
tural products 


Free 


Free 


"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  33,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "42"  to 
"52";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "43"  to  "53";  In 
line  15,  after  the  word  "multiple",  to  Insert 
"and  variable";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "44"  to 
"54";  on  page  34,  after  line  1,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  55.  Dictation  Recording  and  Tran- 
scribing Machines. 
"(a)  Machines  Using  Nonmagnetizable 
Recording  Medium. — Schedule  6,  part  5,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  items  685.40  and 
685.42  (p.  323)  and  the  article  description 
preceding  such  Items  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


685.40 


Tape  recorders  and 
dictation  record- 
ing an<l  tran- 
scribinp  ma- 
chines, and  parts 
thereof 


11.5% 
ad  val. 


35%  ad 
val. 


"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "45"  to  "56";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14,  to  insert  "(a)  In 
General. — ";  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"(b)  Temporary  Rate  for  Color  Televi- 
sion Picture  Tubes. — Part  1,  subpart  B  of  the 
appendix  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item 
911.70  (p.  434)  the  following  new  Item: 


911.90 

Color  television 
picture  tulies 
(provided  for  in 

item  687.50) 

12% 

ety%, 

On  or 

ad 

ad 

before 

val. 

val. 

8/31/69 

"Sec.  51.  Certain     Machines     for 
Agricultural  Products. 


Sorting 


On  page  35,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "46"  to 
"57";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "47"  to  "58"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "48"  to  "60";  on  page 
36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "49"  to  "61";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  5,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "50"  to  "62";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  13,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "51"  to  "63";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  17,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "52"  to  "64";  on  page  37,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  1,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "53"  to  "65";  on  page  38.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  5,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "54"  to  "66";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  12,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "55"  to  "67";  after  line  16. 
to  strike  out: 
"Sec.   56.  Heat-Sensitive  Papers. 

"Item  723.35  (p.  357)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '15%  ad  val.'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '7.5%  ad  val.'." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"Sec.    68.  Polyethylene  Terephthalate 

Film     Base;      Heat     Sensitive 
Papers. 


"(a)  Polyethylene  Terephthalate  Pho- 
tographic Film  Base. — Schedule  7,  part  2, 
subpart  F  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
Item  723.15  (p.  357)  the  following  new  Item: 


723.18 


Polyethylene  tere- 
phthalate photo- 
graphic film  base, 
coated  but  not  sen- 
sitized  - 


7M  per 
lb. 


50t  per 
lb. 


"(b)  HEAT-SENsmvE  PAPERS. — Item  723.35 
(p.  357)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '15% 
ad  val.'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '7.5% 
ad  val'." 

On  page  39,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "57"  to 
"69";  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "58"  to  "70";  on 
page  40,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "59"  to  "71";  after 
line  3,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  72.  Models. 

"(a)  Precision  Model  Vehicles,  Ships,  and 
Airplanes. — The  article  description  for  item 
737.07  (p.  373)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'and  cable-car  systems;'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'cable-car  systems;  highway 
vehicles;  ships  and  harbor  structures;  and 
airplanes  and  spacecraft;'. 

"(b)  Topographic  Panels  for  Model  Rail- 
roads.— Schedule  7,  part  5,  subpart  E  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  737.15  (p. 
373)  the  following  new  Item: 


383)     and    Inserting    In     lieu    thereof    the 
following: 

Brooms  and 
brushes  con- 
sisting of 
vegetable 
materials 
l)0und  together 
but  not 
mounted  or 
set  in  a  block 
or  head,  with 
or  without 
handles: 
Brooms  wholly 

or  in  part  of 

broom  com: 
Whisk  brooms: 

760. 28  Valued  not 
over  32< 
each 

750. 29  Valued  over 
32*  each... 


r37.  r 


Topographic  con- 
struct ion  panels, 
wlietlier  or  not 
containing  track 
or  switches,  for 
model  railroad 
layouts 


16%  ad 
val. 


45%  ad 
val. 


"(c)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

At  the  beglnlng  of  line  17,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "60"  to  "73";  on  page 
41,  after  line  2,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 
"Sec.  74.  Bxttton  Blanks. 

"Headnote  2  for  schedule  7,  part  7,  sub- 
part A  (p.  379)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '2.  For  the  puri>oseB  of  this  subpart — 

"  '(a)  the  term  "line"  in  the  rates  of  duty 
colunms  (Items  745.20,  745.22,  and  745.32) 
means  the  line  button  measure  of  one-fourth 
of  one  Inch;  and 

"'(b)  the  term  "button  blanks"  (item 
745.40)  Is  limited  to  raw  or  crude  blanks  suit- 
able for  manufacture  Into  buttons'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "61"  to  "75";  to  strike 
out  the  material  following  line  17,  as  follows : 


745. 45 


Buckles  and  buckle 
slides 


19%  ad 
val. 


And,  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 


745.45 


Buckles  and  buckle 
slides,  and  parts 
thereof.-- 


19%  ad 
val. 


45%  ad 
val. 


45%  ad 
val. 


750.30 


750.31 


(50. 32 
750.33 


Other  brooms: 

Valued  not 

over  96t 

each 

Valued  over 
96*  each... 

Other 


If  product  of 
Cuba 


8*  each. 

26%  ad 
val. 


8*  each. 

25%  ad 
val. 


24*  each. 

25%  ad 

val. 
26%  ad 

val. 

20%  ad 
val.(s) 


24*  each 

25%  ad 

val. 
25%  ad 

val. 


At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "66"  to  "81";  on  page 
44,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "67"  to  "82";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "68"  to  "83";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  13,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "69"  to  "84";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
16,  to  change  the  section  number  from  "70" 
to  "85";  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"Item  790.45  (p.  397)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '16%  ad  val.'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '12.5%  ad  val.'." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Schedule  7.  part  13,  subpart  A  is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  790.45  (p.  397)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sausage  casings  not 
specifically  pro- 
vided for, 
whether  or  not 
cut  to  length: 
Of  cellulosic  plas- 
tics materials — 


790.45 
790.47 


Other. 


25.5% 

60%  ad 

ad  val. 

val. 

12.5% 

40%  ad 

ad  val. 

val. 

On  page  45,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "71" 
to  "86";  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "72"  to  "87";  on 
page  46,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "73"  to  "88";  after 
line  7,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  89.  Electrodes  for  use  in  Producing 
Aluminum. 

"(a) Temporary  Free  Entry. — Part  1,  sub- 
part B  of  the  appendix  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  item  909.20  (p.  433)  the  following 
new  Item: 


909.25 


At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "62"  to  "76";  on  page 

42,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "63"  to  "77";  In  line  7, 
after  the  word  "lengths",  to  strike  out  "but 
not  including  tapes  wholly  of  textile  fibers"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "64"  to  "78";  on  page 

43,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
section  numl>er  from  "65"  to  "79";  after  line 
7,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  80.  Brooms  Made  of  Broom  Corn. 

"Schedule  7,  part  8,  subpart  A,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  Items  750.30  and  750.31    (p. 


Electrodes  (pro- 
vided for  in  item 
517.61,  part  IE, 
schedule  5) 
when  imported 
for  use  in  pro- 
ducing alu- 
minum  


Free 


Free 


On  or 
be- 
fore 

7/15/- 
66 


"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "74"  to  "90";  on  page 


47,  after  line  10,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  91.  Past  Importations  of  Certain 
Articles. 
"(a)  Ignition  Magneto  Magnets. — In  the 
case  of  an  article  provided  for  In  item  682.70 
of  the  Tarifif  Schedule  of  the  United  States, 
if— 

"(1)  such  article  Is  an  ignition  magneto 
magnet,  and 

"(2)  such  article  was  entered  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption  after 
August  30,  1963,  and  on  or  before  the  60th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act, 

such  article  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  were 
provided  for  in  item  683.60  of  such  schedules. 
"(b)  Certain  Luggage  and  Handbags. — In 
the  case  of  an  article  (other  than  flat  goods) 
provided  for  in  Item  706.24  of  the  Tarifif 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  if — 

"(1)  the  textile  materials  of  chief  value  in 
such  article  are  fabrics  coated  or  filled,  or 
laminated,  with  rubber  or  plastics, 

"(2)  such  article  was  imported  before 
September  1,  1964,  and 

"(3)  such  article  was  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  af- 
ter August  30,  1963,  and  on  or  before  the 
60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

such  article  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  were 
provided  for  in  item  706.60  of  such  schedules. 
"(c)  Certain  Tapes  Wholly  of  Textile 
Fibers. — In  the  case  of  an  article  provided 
for  in  item  745.74  of  the  Tariff  Schediiles  of 
the  United  States,  if — 

"(1)  such  article  is  tape  wholly  of  textile 
fibers,  and 

"(2)  such  article  was  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  August  30,  1963,  and  on  or  before  the 
60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

such  article  shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were 
provided  for  in  item  386.50  of  such  schedules. 
"(d)  Entries  Prior  to  Enactment. — This 
section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  article 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  only  upon  request  filed 
with  the  collector  of  customs  concerned  on 
or  before  the  120th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  upon  such  request 
the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  such  article  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  reliqul- 
dated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

And,  on  page  49,  after  line  6,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  92.  Multigap  Magnetic  Spectrograph 
FOR  Yale  University. 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one 
multigap  magnetic  spectrograph  for  the  use 
of  Yale  University.  If  such  article  has  been 
entered  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  entry  involved  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  be  liquidated  or  rellquldated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bUl.  substantially  similar  to  H.R.  12253 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  year,  con- 
tains 92  sections.  It  makes  more  than 
140  amendments  to  the  new  tariff  sched- 
ules. The  great  bulk  of  these  amend- 
ments merely  correct  obvious  defects, 
oversights,  inadvertencies,  and  clerical 
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and  grammatical  mistakes  which  oc- 
curred when  the  new  schedules  replaced 
the  old  under  a  proclamation  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  August  1963. 

This  proclamation  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Tariff  Classification  Act 
of  1962.  By  that  act  Congress  not  only 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  preparing  the  new  schedules,  but 
also  provided  rules  for  updating  the  pro- 
posed schedules  to  reflect  current  court 
decisions  and  customs  rulings,  and  for 
actually  converting  the  new  schedules 
into  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  purpose  of 
the  new  schedules  was  to  carry  the  old 
law  forward  in  the  new  schedules  with 
as  little  rate  change  as  was  possible  con- 
sistent with  good  classification  princi- 
ples and  orderly  arrangement. 

Despite  the  magnificient  work  that 
was  done  in  getting  the  new  schedules 
ready  for  the  President's  proclamation — 
and  they  deal  with  literally  thousands  of 
articles  of  commerce  worth  billions  of 
dollars — a  relatively  few  errors  have  been 
detected  which  require  corrective  legis- 
lation.   This  bill  provides  it. 

Some  of  the  corrective  amendments 
in  the  bill  involve  duty  increases — others 
reduce  duty.  But  in  every  instance  these 
corrective  amendments  tend  to  restore 
the  law  as  it  existed  before  the  change- 
over to  the  new  schedules,  and  in  this 
sense  they  do  not  involve  substantive 
changes  in  our  tariff. 

A  few  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  make  substantive  changes  in  the 
duty  on  particular  imported  articles — 
one  closes  a  tariff  loophole — one  in- 
creases duties.  Before  describing  these 
rate-changing  amendments  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  tell  the  Senators 
about  the  committee  consideration  of 
thLs  bill. 

More  than  80  amendments  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  added  to  the  bill. 
They  came  from  all  directions.  More 
than  one-half  of  them  would  have 
changed  duties  on  specific  products — 
ranging  from  such  commonplace  com- 
modities as  olives  all  the  way  to  highly 
sophisticated  bacteriological  media  used 
In  laboratory  researc^. 

It  became  clear  to  the  committee  that 
if  we  began  to  make  widespread  rate 
changes  in  the  tariff  laws,  however  mer- 
itorious they  might  be.  we  would  be 
bringing  to  the  floor,  not  an  error  cor- 
rection bill  about  which  there  should  be 
little  objection,  but  a  general  tariff  re- 
vision bill  which  could  become  quite  con- 
troversial. So  the  committee  decided  to 
limit  rate-changing  amendments  to  those 
it  considered  most  in  need  of  urgent  con- 
sideration. 

Accordingly,  of  the  31  changes  made 
by  the  committee  only  5  really  relate  to 
substantive  ratemaking.  Three  of  these 
reduce  duty,  and  as  I  have  already  stnted, 
one  increases  duty.  The  bill  reduces 
duty  on  synthetic  diamond  dust  and  min- 
er's diamonds,  dictation  machines,  and 
bean  sorters.  Last  year  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  reduction  in  duty  on  dictation 
machines,  so  we  are  really  only  talking 
about  two  new  rate  reduction  amend- 
ments. 


In  the  case  of  diamond  dust  the  Cus- 
toms Court  has  just  held  in  two  separate 
decisions  that  synthetic  diamond  dust  is 
free  of  duty  under  the  old  tariff  structure. 
It  has  been  urged  that  this  synthetic 
product  was  subject  to  a  15-percent  tar- 
iff. Although  the  decisions  in  those 
cases  are  not  yet  final,  the  committee 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the  fu- 
ture synthetic  diamond  dust  would  be 
duty  free. 

Another  rate-reducing  amendment 
eliminated  the  12-percent  duty  on  cer- 
tain bean  sorters.  These  instruments 
separate  'bad"  beans — and  other  small 
agricultural  products — from  "good"  on 
the  basis  of  color. 

A  fourth  rate  change,  but  one  which 
is  more  technical  than  substantive,  cut 
the  tariff  on  model  train  layouts  from 
35  percent  to  16  percent  to  conform  to 
the  duty  on  scale-model  trains. 

Only  one  amendment  in  this  entire  bill 
makes  a  substantive  rate  increase.  It 
relates  to  brooms  of  broomcorn.  It 
places  a  specific  duty  of  24  cents  on 
brooms  valued  at  96  cents  or  less,  and  a 
duty  of  8  cents  on  whiskbrooms  valued 
at  32  cents  or  less.  Senators  will  recall 
we  discussed  this  broom  problem  at 
length  last  year  and  ultimately  agreed 
on  an  amendment  which  we  passed.  So 
there  is  really  no  substantial  objection 
to  the  broom  amendment. 

A  number  of  additional  suggestions 
were  presented  for  amending  the  tariff 
law  but  although  the  committee  was 
sympathetic,  it  did  not  adopt  them  be- 
cause it  felt  the  law  already  covered  the 
situations  involved.  Let  me  describe 
them. 

The  first  relates  to  planetariums. 
Under  our  law  these  articles  generally 
are  dutiable  at  35  percent.  However,  if 
they  are  imported  for  exhibition  by  a 
State,  municipal  corporation,  or  certain 
special  type  institutions — and  for  no 
other  purpose — they  may  be  brought  in 
duty  free  under  bond.  Instances  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
where  planetariums  were  alleged  to  have 
been  Imported  duty  free  for  purposes 
other  than  for  exhibition  to  the  general 
public. 

The  committee  felt  the  law  clearly  im- 
posed a  duty  in  these  instances  and  that 
no  change  in  the  law  was  needed.  How- 
ever, it  desires  to  make  clear  that  in  its 
opinion  the  duty-free  provision  should 
be  strictly  construed  in  its  administra- 
tion so  that  only  those  planetariums  and 
other  articles  brought  in  by  qualified  in- 
stitutions for  bona  fide  exhibition  to  the 
general  public  may  enter  duty  free. 

The  next  relates  to  asbestos  roofing 
paper.  A  request  was  made  of  the  com- 
mittee that  TSUS  item  251.05  be  clari- 
fied to  emphasize  that  building  papers 
and  building  paper-felts  having  an  as- 
bestos base  are  included  in  this  item. 
The  committee  believes  the  present  lan- 
guage already  makes  this  clear.  There- 
fore an  amendment  Is  unnecessary.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  data  that  were  presented 
to  the  committee  showed  this  paper  was 
being  entered  at  the  5-percent  rate  un- 
der item  251.05. 

A  third  situation  relates  to  the  treat- 
ment of  "all-weather"  coats  under  the 
amendments  made  by  section  14(d)   of 


the  bill.  It  is  the  committee's  under- 
standing that  these  coats  and  similar 
foul-weather  garments  "wholly  or  almost 
wholly  of  fabrics  which  are  coated  or 
filled,  or  laminated,  with  rubber  or  plas- 
tics" are  dutiable  imder  the  provision 
encompassed  by  section  14(d).  Accord- 
ingly, no  amendment  was  needed  to  place 
them  there. 

The  fourth  situation  concerns  jade. 
The  product  before  the  committee  was 
mined  in  Canada  and  is  known  as  Fraser 
River  jade.  Under  the  law  this  stone  is 
duty  free  if  it  is  not  advanced  in  value 
or  condition  from  its  natural  state.  If 
it  is  advanced  In  value  or  condition  to 
the  point  where  it  Is  an  article  of  jade 
and  it  is  not  especially  provided  for  in 
the  tariff  schedule,  the  duty  is  42.5  per- 
cent. The  precise  question  concerns 
what  is  meant  by  "advanced  in  value  or 
condition." 

The  customs  service  has  ruled  that 
pieces  of  jade  boulders  which  have  been 
polished  or  sawed  more  than  once  to 
segregate  the  better  from  the  poorer 
quality  are  classifiable  at  the  42.5-per- 
cent rate,  but  If  they  are  sawed  only  once 
each  piece  is  duty  free.  Importers  state 
and  the  committee  agrees  that  this  inter- 
pretation could  lead  to  the  anomalous 
result  that  when  a  boulder  is  sawed  into 
three  pieces  each  end  piece  would  be 
duty  free  under  this  ruling,  but  the  cen- 
ter piece  would  be  dutiable  at  42.5  per- 
cent of  its  value.  The  committee  does 
not  believe  the  mere  objective  act  of  saw- 
ing a  boulder  should  cause  Its  tariff  sta- 
tus to  change  so  sharply.  If  the  sawing 
process  involves  only  crude  work  done 
by  the  miner  to  the  stone  to  indicate  its 
character  or  quality,  or  to  remove  waste, 
then  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  customs  court  in  T.D.  32525  (1912). 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
duty-free  treatment  is  available  under 
the  present  schedules  accordingly,  the 
proposed  amendment  to  make  this  cer- 
tain was  not  agreed  to. 

The  error  correction  amendments  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  are  essential  if  the  tariff 
negotiations  now  underway  in  Geneva 
are  to  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. We  gave  the  negotiators  authority 
to  reduce  tariffs  on  the  basis  of  the  law 
as  it  existed  in  1962.  Then  in  1963.  when 
the  new  tariff  schedules  replaced  the  old. 
rates  were  changed  on  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts on  which  concessions  had  been 
granted  under  trade  agreements.  In 
many  Instances  these  changes  Involved 
errors  which  this  bill  corrects.  The  act- 
ing special  representative  for  trade  ne- 
gotiations has  advised  the  committee 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  conclude 
the  present  negotiations  until  H.R.  7969 
is  finally  enacted.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  give  concessions  to  some  foreign  coun- 
tries because  of  changes  made  in  the  new 
schedules.  But  we  cannot  tell  what  the 
concessions  will  amount  to  or  what  will 
be  their  nature  until  this  bill  is  passed. 

Correction  of  the  errors  which  this  bill 
involves  will  give  us  new  bargainins^ 
strength  in  Geneva,  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  administration.  I  urge  that  the  bill 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    At  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec.     .  Semi-Processed  Picker  Sticks. 

"Schedule  2.  part  1,  subpart  C  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  203.10  (p.  90)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


203.05 


203.10 


Blocks,  plates, 
sheets,  and 
strips: 
For  use  in  nmnu- 
facturinR  pick- 
er sticks  pro- 
vided for  in 
item  670.74' 


Other 


14%  ad 

40%  ad 

val. 

val. 

20%  ad 

50%  ad 

val. 

val. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
which  is  prompted  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
equity in  tariff  schedules  affecting  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  textile  machine. 
Briefly,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 

A  small  factory  in  South  Carolina 
manufactures  picker  sticks  which  are 
hardwood  parts  used  on  textile  looms. 
The  factoi-y  involved  imports  the  rough- 
cut  hardwoods  from  Europe.  The  duty 
on  the  Imported  semiprocessed  wood 
blocks  is  20  percent  ad  valorem,  as  they 
fall  under  item  203.10  of  the  tariff 
schedules. 

The  difficulty  arises  in  that  the  finished 
product,  a  picker  stick  in  completed  form, 
can  be  imported  Into  this  country  under 
item  670.74  of  the  tariff  schedules  at  a 
rate  of  14  percent  ad  valorem.  This 
creates  an  obvious  injustice  in  that  the 
finished  product  can  be  imported  at  a 
lower  tariff  rate  than  can  the  semi- 
processed  Item. 

The  amendment  provides  that  wood 
blocks  for  use  in  manufacturing  picker 
sticks  would  be  dutiable  at  14  percent  ad 
valorem,  the  same  as  the  finished  prod- 
uct. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  accept  it. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  about  the  amendment  and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  staff,  includ- 
ing the  staff  members  on  the  other  side. 
We  are  agreeable  to  taking  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  nro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .    The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PROTECTIVE  RUBBER   FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff],  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  Is  as 
follows : 

On  page  35,  delete  lines  11  through  16  and 
substitute  the  following  therefor: 

"(a)  American  Selling  Price.— Headnote  3 
(b)  for  schedule  7,  part  1.  subpart  A  (p. 
332)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'in  item 
700.50,  if  the  rubber  portion  thereof  is 
wholly,  or  over  50  percent  by  weight,  of 
natural  rubber,  and". 

"(b)  Protective  Footwear. — Schedule  7, 
part  1.  subpart  A  is  amended  by  striking  out 
item  700.50  (p.  332)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Iluntinp  boots,  pa- 

loshes,  rainwear, 

and  other  footwear 

desicned  to  be  worn 

over,  or  in  lieu  of. 

other  footwear  as  a 

protection  apainst 

water,  oil.  prea.^e.  or 

chemicals  or  cold  or 

inclement  weather, 

all  the  forepoinp 

havine  soles  and 

uppers  of  which 

over  90  jiercent  of 

the  exterior  surface 

area  is  rubl>er  or 

pliistics  (except 

footwear  with  un- 

pers  of  non-moUied 

construction  formed 

by  sewinp  tlm  parts 

thereof toprther 

and  havinp  exposed 

on  the  outer  surface 

a  substantial  fior- 

tion  of  functional 

stitchinp): 
700.  .M  Polyvinyl  chlo- 

ride footwear, 
not  supixirted 
and  not  lined    . 


rno.  .12 


700. "53 


Rtiblwr  footwear, 
the  upiier  of 
which  does  not 
extend  alwve 
the  ankle,  de- 
sipncd  for  use 
without  closures 
whether  or  not 
.supported  or 
lined. 


Other. 


12.5% 
ad 
val. 


2.5%  ad 
val. 


25%  ad 
val. 

00%  ad 
val. 


50%  ad 
val. 

125% 
ad 
val. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Ribicoff  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  the  tariff 
bill,  H.R.  7969,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment  dealing  with  pro- 
tective rubber  footwear.  The  report  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  some  detail,  begin- 
ning with  the  last  paragraph  of  page  15. 
This  amendment  received  some  discus- 
sion in  the  Finance  Committee  this 
morning,  but  objection  was  made  to  tak- 
ing any  action  there  because  of  the  lack 
of  some  Members  who  were  not  in  attend- 
ance. It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the 
substitute  we  are  offering  might  very  well 
have  been  adopted  instead  of  the  provi- 
sion now  contained  in  the  bill  if  it  had 
been  available  at  the  time  it  was  origi- 
nally discussed. 

Let  me  say  first,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  has  the  full  support  of 
the  Commerce  Department  and  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  It  is  precisely  in  line 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  to  make 
technical  amendments  and  remove  in- 
equities. And  it  does  so  in  a  more  accept- 
able fashion  on  some  counts  of  policy 
than  the  provision  discussed  in  the  report. 


Basically,  the  change  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  amendment 
and  that  which  we  now  propose  achieves 
the  same  end,  which  Is  to  assure  for  the 
first  time  identical  treatment^  for  protec- 
tive rubber  footwear  made  of  two  kinds 
of  rubber  which  are  indistinguishable  to 
the  customer  and  even  to  chemical 
tests.  Those  two  kinds  of  rubber  are  nat- 
ural rubber,  which  the  tariff  regulations 
have  always  called  "indla  rubber,"  and 
synthetic  rubber.  You  will  recall  that 
synthetic  rubber  came  into  existence  dur- 
ing the  war  because  of  the  lack  of  Im- 
ports of  raw  rubber,  and  it  has  now  taken 
over  a  great  share  of  the  market  for 
rubber. 

But  through  what  appears  to  me  as  an 
inexplainable  oversight,  in  this  particular 
portion  of  the  tariff  schedules  no  room 
has  ever  been  made  for  synthetic  rubber 
protective  footwear,  or,  rather,  it  has 
never  received  the  identical  treatment 
with  natural  rubber  protective  footwear 
which  it  obviously  deserves. 

I  have  in  my  office  two  galoshes,  both 
made  in  America.    I  defy  anyone  to  find 
any  difference  between  them.    They  are 
indistinguishable,  and  yet  one  is  made  of 
natural  rubber  and  the  other  of  synthetic 
rubber.    On  the  article  made  of  natural 
rubber,  this  footwear  pays  a  duty  of  ap- 
proximately 53  cents  per  pair.     But  on 
the  article  made  of  synthetic  rubber,  the 
duty  is  approximately  20  cents  a  pair. 
Yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  is  which.    It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  because  of  what  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  called  an  "anomaly"  whose  cor- 
rection, and  I  quote,  "is  a  matter  for  legis- 
lative consideration,"  there  is  a  growing 
flood  of  such  protective  footwear  at  the 
unwarranted  low  synthetic  rubber  rates. 
This  flood   of  imports,  mostly  from 
Japan,  last  year  supplied  37  percent  of 
domestic  consumption,  whereas  in  1958 
the  figure  was  only  8  percent.    The  ap- 
plication of  the  same  rates  to  both  types 
of  rubber  in  these  products   is  simple 
equity,  and  the  amendment  proposed  in 
the  bill  is  needed. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position from  some  Government  agen- 
cies,  in  particular  the  Department  of 
State,  because  protective  rubber  footwear 
is  one  of  the  very  few  and  diminishing 
number  of  items  remaining  on  an  Ameri- 
can selling  price  basis.    I  do  not,  nor  does 
Senator    Ribicoff,    support    American 
selling  price  in  itself.    But  we  do  support 
the  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  equiv- 
alent products,  which  in  this  case  means 
not  only  products  which  have  what  is 
known  as  similitude  but  which  might 
be  said  in  this  case  to  be  "verisimilitude." 
The  amendment  we  propose  meets  the 
requirement  of  equal  treatment  fully  as 
well  as  the  provision  discussed  In  the  re- 
port, which  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  I  proposed  at  the  time.    The  big  ob- 
jection to  extending  equal  treatment  to 
manmade  rubber  in  this  case  has  been 
the  fact  that  it  will  enlarge  rather  than 
restrict  the  quantity  of  imports  to  which 
American  selling  price  would  apply.    Our 
amendment  has  the  positive  advantage 
of  converting  this  to  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
The  question  of  conversion  of  rates  has 
always  been  a  stumbling  block,  since  it  is 
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difficult  to  secure  a  precise  equivalent 
rate.  There  are  disadvantages  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer  in  going  off 
American  selling  price  in  favor  of  an 
ad  valorem  rate.  But  the  conversion 
rates  which  are  Incorporated  in  this 
amendment  are  those  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Tariff  Commission  it- 
self as  being  fair  in  their  judgment. 
These  rates,  and  this  amendment,  was 
suggested  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
a  high-level  industry  group  earlier  this 
week  in  a  meeting  which  lasted  for  a 
number  of  hours.  They  agreed,  although 
reluctantly,  to  give  their  approval  and 
support  to  this  as  a  substitute  for  Ameri- 
can selling  price,  on  the  understanding 
that  this  arrangement  would  have  full 
administration  support. 

Now,  however,  we  are  informed  that 
although  there  is  still  unchanged  abso- 
lute support  by  the  agencies  I  have 
named.  State  and  Treasury  are  now  try- 
ing to  kill  the  whole  matter  by  having 
it  referred  to  study.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  prolonged  "study"  can  only 
come  to  conclusions  very  similar  to  those 
which  are  embodied  in  this  amendment. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
done  now,  and  every  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  done  now.  The  domestic  in- 
dustry is  hard  hit,  and  is  suffering,  as 
the  Department  of  Commerce  stands 
ready  to  affirm.  There  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  the  same  treatment 
accorded  to  items  which  are  identical, 
even  to  chemical  composition,  simply 
because  one  comes  from  the  sap  of  a 
tree  and  the  other  comes  from  a  chem- 
ical reconstruction  of  that  basic  ma- 
terial. The  objection  to  expanding 
American  selling  price  application  is 
more  than  met  by  completely  removing 
American  selling  price  application  from 
natural  rubber  as  well  as  synthetic  rub- 
ber in  these  products. 

Therefore  the  substitute  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Hartke  and  myself  regarding  protective 
rubber  footwear  has  a  background  which 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  hear. 

When  this  bill  was  in  committee.  I 
proposed  an  amendment  to  close  a  loop- 
hole with  regard  to  protective  waterproof 
footwear.  The  issue  was  whether  sub- 
stantially identical  boots,  galoshes,  over- 
shoes, and  so  forth,  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently for  tariff  purposes  merely  be- 
cause they  are  made  of  synthetic  rubber 
or  plastics  rather  than  of  natural  rub- 
ber. The  conclusion  of  the  committee, 
reflected  in  Its  original  report,  was  that 
they  should  not  be  treated  differently — 
they  should  be  treated  alike.  The 
remedy  originally  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee treated  them  alike — it  did  nothing 
more. 

The  story  behind  that  amendment  be- 
gan in  February  of  1933  when  President 
Hoover  proclaimed  that  the  35 -percent 
duty  on  imported  sneaker-type  shoes  and 
the  25-percent  duty  on  waterproof  foot- 
wear should  be  based  upon  the  American 
selling  price  for  the  articles  rather  than 
upon  their  lower  foreign  values.     This 


proclamation  followed  extensive  Tariff 
Commission  investigations  of  the  costs  of 
production  of  such  shoes  here  and 
abroad — Investigations  conducted  fully 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  statute — section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
flexible  tariff. 

The  purpose  of  the  proclamation  was 
quite  simple.  It  was  to  "equalize"  the 
cost  of  production  of  these  shoes  abroad 
with  the  cost  of  similar  shoes  here  in  this 
country.  American  selling  price  valua- 
tion was  the  only  method  available  by 
which  this  could  be  done. 

Beginning  about  1960  questions  began 
to  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  1933  proc- 
lamation applied  to  protective  footwear 
of  synthetic  rubber  or  plastics.  By  1962 
In  some  very  technical  rulings  the  Treas- 
ury Department  decided  the  proclama- 
tion did  not  apply  to  these  shoes — that  It 
was  limited  only  to  protective  footwear 
of  natural  rubber. 

In  other  words,  from  about  1933  to 
1962  synthetic  rubber  footwear  was  given 
the  same  tariff  treatment  as  natural  rub- 
ber footwear.  At  that  time  the  rulings 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  American  selling  price  valuation  did 
not  apply  to  synthetic  rubber  were 
adopted.  These  rulings  were  without 
support  In  law. 

Rubl)er  articles  were  clearly  covered  In 
the  statute.  Synthetic  rubber  articles 
were  nowhere  covered.  What  rule  should 
apply?  There  is  a  similitude  provision  In 
the  statute — a  ruling  signifying  that 
articles  not  specifically  provided  for  will 
be  dutiable  like  the  articles  they  most 
clearly  resemble.  The  question  was,  did 
this  rule  apply  to  valuation?  The  Treas- 
ury rulings  said  no. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  held 
yes.  In  United  States  v.  Rice  &  Co..  257 
U.S.  536,  the  Court  said  that  the  simili- 
tude provision  "prescribes  a  rule  of  con- 
struction applicable  to  every  paragraph 
of  the  tariff  imposing  duties  on  specifi- 
cally described  articles.  It  Is  a  general 
provision  Intended  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  each  paragraph." 

The  problem  arising  from  these  erro- 
neous rulings  Is  that  foreign  manufac- 
turers have  shifted  their  production 
techniques  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
duty  of  synthetic  rubber  and  plastic  pro- 
tective footwear.  In  effect,  a  way  was 
provided  for  them  to  avoid  the  higher 
duty  on  natural  rubber  protective  foot- 
wear. 

That  they  have  exploited  the  rulings 
is  attested  to  by  the  facts. 

Whereas  In  1958  the  foreign  share  of 
the  protective  footwear  market  was  only 
8  percent,  by  1963  Imports  had  sky- 
rocketed to  38  percent  of  the  market  and 
In  1964  they  amounted  to  37  percent. 
The  Tariff  Commission  advises  the  Com- 
mittee that  for  the  period  October  1964 
through  May  1965  only  3  percent  of  the 
Imported  protective  footwear  was  duti- 
able at  the  American  selling  price.  The 
Impact  on  the  domestic  industry  has 
been  great — they've  been  hurt  by  foreign 
imports. 

My  original  amendment  simply  cor- 
rected this  situation,  treating  this  pro- 
tective footwear  alike  for  tariff  purposes. 
An  exception  was  made,  however,  for 


certain  overshoes  of  unsupported  poly- 
vinyl chloride. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Itself,  as  stated 
on  page  19  of  the  Finance  Committee 
report,  stated: 

Tlie  distinctions  made  under  existing  law 
with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  this  footwear 
are  technical  In  nature  and  result  In  an 
anomaly.  Footwear  of  natural  rubber  or 
synthetic  rubber,  or  combinations  thereof, 
are  not  commercially  distinguishable  and 
should  receive  like  treatment  for  value  pur- 
poses. In  view  of  the  significant  trade  In- 
volved, and  the  fact  that  the  Commission's 
present  study  is  primarily  a  classlflcatlon 
revision  and  consolidation,  any  correction  of 
this  valuation  anomaly  Is  a  matter  for  leg- 
islative consideration. 

This  is  the  action  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee took  In  Its  printed  report. 

On  Monday.  August  9.  a  member  of  my 
staff  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Krauthoff.  Mr.  Krauthoff  is  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  in  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations — 
Governor  Herter's  office. 

Mr.  Krauthoff  asked  If  he  could  come 
to  my  office  to  discuss  protective  rubber 
footwear,  bringing  with  him  for  techni- 
cal advice  and  assistance  Mr.  Russell 
Shewmaker  of  the  staff  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  well-known  to  us  for  his 
great  expertise  on  tariff  matters. 

These  gentlemen  arrived  at  1  o'clock 
with  an  administration  proposal.  Would 
the  domestic  Industry  accept  a  conversion 
to  a  regular  duty  rate,  dropping  the  fight 
on  American  selling  price?  In  return 
the  administration  would  support  its 
proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
In  the  conference  with  the  House.  If 
the  industry  agreed,  would  I  take  this 
agreed-upon  compromise  back  to  the 
Finance  Committee  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing? Mr.  Shewmaker  had  the  amend- 
ment all  drafted  and  produced  It. 

My  staff  was  aware  of  the  Industry 
problems  of  any  such  proposal — would 
the  rate  be  adequate?  Would  they  later 
be  sold  down  the  river  at  GATT  negotia- 
tions? 

It  turned  out  that  the  industry's  fears 
were  not  unfounded. 

My  staff  agreed  to  take  the  proposal  to 
the  industry,  which  was  holding  a  con- 
vention in  Washington  at  the  time.  If  a 
fair  agreement  could  be  worked  out  the 
American  selling  price  formula  would  be 
dropped. 

The  Industry  met  until  2  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  much  discussion — agreed. 

My  assistant  brought  me  the  adminis- 
tration amendment  and  a  final  report  at 
9:45,  Tuesday. 

He  then  called  Governor  Herter's 
office  to  tell  him  everything  was  on  Its 
way. 

Mr.  Krauthoff's  reply  was — "Didn't  you 
know?  There  Is  no  administration 
agreement.  The  administration  con- 
sensus vanished  during  the  night  and  we 
can  no  longer  guarantee  our  proposal." 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Special 
Representatives  for  Tiade  Negotiations 
came  to  us — asked  oor  Intercession  with 
the  Industry  to  accept  a  compromise 
which  would  have  taken  American  sell- 
ing price  out  of  the  bill — and  then 
changed  its  mind. 


If  this  is  the  way  the  Office  of  Trade 
Negotiations  deals  with  our  domestic  In- 
diistry,  then  I  fear  for  the  Nation  when 
it  goes  to  GATT  and  deals  with  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hartke  and  myself  Is 
the  same  administration  proposal.  If 
it  was  fair  Monday,  It  Is  fair  now. 

Our  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
•  anomaly"  by  legislative  action,  as  the 
1962  Tariff  Commission  study  implies 
should  be  done.  There  would  be  no 
problem  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  "In- 
dia rubber"  protective  footwear  Is  one 
of  the  few  Items  still  on  American  selling 
price  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
This  amendment  would  make  the  rate 
60  percent  on  such  Items  as  hunting 
boots  and  galoshes  involving  "uppers" 
extending  above  the  ankle.  On  rub- 
bers— below  the  ankle — the  rate  would 
be  25  percent  and  the  plastic  type  of 
protective  footwear — polyvlnylon,  un- 
supported— would  remain  at  the  present 
12.5 -percent  rate.  Such  a  conversion 
would  remove  the  Item  from  the  ASP 
formula  and  achieve  a  goal  of  the  State 
Department.  The  rates  are  a  result  of 
Tariff  Commission  analysis  and  are  be- 
lieved by  them  to  provide  a  fair  figure. 

This  extension  of  equity  to  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  products  which  are  now  a 
mainstay  of  the  protective  rubber  foot- 
wear industry  should  be  upheld.  As 
shown  in  the  Finance  Committee  report, 
imports  are  now  at  37  percent  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequence  to  the  domestic  industry  is 
severe. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  the  amendment  that  Is  now 
before  the  Senate  as  a  substitute  is  an 
amendment  that  w-as  presented  to  the 
committee  by  representatives  of  Gover- 
nor Herter's  office  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  that,  as  a  result  of  discus- 
sions with  our  staffs,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  rubber-shoe  manu- 
facturers and  the  people  In  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  amendment  that  Is  now 
being  presented  is  the  amendment  that 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Krauthoff  and  Mr. 
Shewmaker  for  us  to  present?  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  correct.  The  question  was 
presented  In  this  form  to  us  for  submis- 
sion to  the  industry  in  the  hope  that  the 
industry  would  accept  it.  Only  after  long 
hours  of  discussion  were  they  in  a  posi- 
tion to  agree  to  accept  it,  and  then  after 
the  agreement  was  made,  at  least  the 
State  Department  desired  to  back  down 
on  the  agreement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Basically,  much  of 
what  has  happened  Is  due  to  a  misun- 
derstanding. It  stems  from  an  erroneous 
interpretation  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  was  meant  by  "rubber." 
At  the  present  time,  almost  all  rubber 
shoes  are  made  of  synthetics  and  syn- 
thetic chemicals  rather  than  natural 
rubber  and  people  carmot  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  synthetic  and  natural  rub- 
ber. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
When  rubber  footwear  is  examined,  the 


customer  cannot  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween footwear  that  is  made  of  synthetics 
and  what  is  called  India  rubber.  Even 
some  chemical  tests  cannot  demonstrate 
the  difference.  If  one  item  made  of 
natural  rubber  is  treated  in  a  certain 
fashion  and  another  item  made  with  syn- 
thetics is  treated  in  the  same  fashion, 
as  far  as  wearing  qualities  and  every 
other  factor  is  concerned,  the  two  would 
be  identical. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  It  not  true  that 
In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Rice,  257 
U.S.  536,  these  items  would  come  under 
the  doctrine  of  similitude;  that  they  are 
the  same  thing,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  natural 
rubber? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect, plus  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  agree 
to  the  amendment,  we  shall  create  the 
opposite  result  of  what  was  Intended  by 
the  proposal  and  the  opposite  result  of 
the  purpose  for  which  corrections  were 
sought  to  be  made  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Because  of  the  error 
that  was  made,  Is  It  not  true  that  in  the 
short  space  of  approximately  3  years  im- 
ports have  skyrocketed  from  8  percent 
to  37  percent,  which  indicates  the  harm 
that  Is  being  done  to  the  rubber  industry 
throughout  the  United  States?  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment we  would  eliminate  the  American 
selling  price,  which  is  a  subject  of  great 
controversy  in  the  entire  field  of  rubber 
footwear,  from  these  goods — and  sub- 
stitute therefore  an  ad  valorem  valua- 
tion. This  is  what  the  executive  branch 
originally  wanted  us  to  do,  which  we 
agreed  to  do;  and  then  the  State  De- 
partment said  no. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  we  do  not  act  affirm- 
atively on  the  amendment,  we  shall  be 
back  to  the  American  selling  price,  and 
so  the  Department  is  now  defending  the 
retention  of  a  policy  which  it  was  ad- 
vocating should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  one  who  supported 
the  original  amendment,  I  wish  to  say 
that,  at  the  request  of  some  officials  In 
the  Department,  I  voted  to  take  the  pro- 
vision out  of  the  Act.  Now  if  I  vote  to 
support  the  amendment  that  is  pending, 
is  that  what  the  Senators  desire? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  sup- 
PKJrt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  appreciate  that. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  is  familiar  with  the  entire 
procedure,  and  who  with  me  serves  as 
one  of  the  Senators  at  GATT,  that  ba- 
sically what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  State 
Department.  They  wanted  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  out.  They  drafted  the 
amendment,  then  changed  their  minds, 
and  now  we  are  trying  to  keep  them 
honest. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  want  to  help  to  do 
It  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  truth  Is  that  there 
has  been  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
question,  and  all  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
clear  up  a  misunderstanding. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  misunderstanding. 
We  have  marched  up  the  hill  and  down 
the  hill  on  this  particular  amendment  on 
several  occasions.  As  I  gather,  the 
State  Department  was  disturbed  about  a 
duty  based  on  the  American  selling  price. 
They  sought  assurance  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 
other  Senators  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  subject  that  they  would  not  try  to 
have  the  ad  valorem  on  the  American 
selling  price,  but  would  impose  an  equiv- 
alent duty  on  the  foreign  value.  The 
State  I>epartment  agreed  to  that  compro- 
mise. However,  before  that  compromise 
was  finally  adopted,  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  made  and  the  proposal  was 
eliminated.  Then  the  State  Department 
reneged  on  their  agreement. 

I  believe  that  in  light  of  the  confusion, 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference,  so  that,  once  again,  we  get 
alined  as  to  what  the  statements  really 
are.  Then  we  can  act  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  which  is  what  we 
want  to  do. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  American  selling 
price  amendment  Is  a  subject  of  the 
strongest  kind  of  opposition  by  me  and 
by  many  others,  and  I  cannot  see  whisk- 
ing it  through  the  Senate  in  the  still  of 
the  night  without  so  much  as  a  fare- 
thee-well  with  respect  to  it. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  In  any  position 
to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment today. 

We  shall  have  time  limitations  tomor- 
row, when  plenty  of  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  speak.  At  the  same  time.  It 
will  be  possible  to  keep  a  damper  on  the 
debate  because  of  the  one-half  hour  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  able  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  Is  not 
against  the  American  selling  price  any 
more  than  I  am,  or  any  more  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 
We  considered  this  question  In  commit- 
tee and  touched  as  many  bases  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was 
to  take  it  to  conference.  The  American 
selling  price  was  in  the  bill.  It  has  now 
been  eliminated. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  amendment  was 
brought  to  us  by  the  State  Department 
to  eliminate  the  American  selling  price. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  and  me  is  that  same  amend- 
ment— and  It  would  accomplish  what 
the  State  Department  wanted.  They 
brought  it  to  us  and  asked  us  to  propose 
it  to  the  American  rubber  footwear  man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  be  apprised  of 
the  situation.  The  committee  reserved 
outlines  10  to  16  on  page  35? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  the  amendment 
which  raised  the  whole  question  of  Amer- 
ican selling  price.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor Intend  to  do  with  respect  to  that? 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  would  be 
stricken  out.  In  its  stead  would  be  sub- 
stituted the  Hartke-Ribicoff  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  American  selling  price 
and  substitute  an  ad  valorem  basis.  This 
is  what  Mr.  KrautholT  from  Governor 
Herter's  office  brought  us.  It  is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  American  selling  price. 

After  this  had  been  done  and  an  agree- 
ment made,  they  changed  their  require- 
ments. Basically,  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
can selling  price  is  no  longer  involved. 
We  are  treating  it  like  any  other  ad 
valorem  tariff  measure.  We  are  trying 
to  get  the  State  Department  to  live  up 
to  its  original  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  p?rfectly  wilhng 
to  examine  the  question  from  that  point 
of  view,  to  make  certain  that  we  are  do- 
ing exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut tells  us  we  are  doing.  If  we  may 
have  a  quorum  call  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
shall  be  able  to  examine  into  the  sub- 

j^t.  ^_.     ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  New  York  agree 
to  a  unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
amendment  temporarily  be  laid  aside,  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  other  amend- 
ments until  such  time  as  the  Senator  is 
ready   to  resume  consideration  of  this 

one? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  agreeable. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the   following 
new   section: 
Sec. — .  Pulp  and  paper  machinery. 

Headnote  1  for  schedule  6.  part  4.  subpart 
A  (p  309)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  In  Items  668.00  and  668.02)"  after  "this 
part". 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  item  668.00 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  makes  specific  provisions  for 
"machines  for  making  cellulosic  pulp, 
paper  or  paperboard"  at  a  7  percent  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs,  however,  has 
ruled  that  two  types  of  paper  drying 
machines  imported  from  Sweden  do  not 
fall  within  this  specific  classification  but, 
instead,  are  classifiable  under  a  general, 
catchall  provision— item  661.70 — for 
heating  machinery  dutiable  at  12.5  per- 
cent. 

The  Bureau  based  its  ruling  on  the 
language  of  headnote  1,  schedule  6,  part 
4,  subpart  A: 

A  machine  or  appliance,  which  Is  described 
In  this  subpart  and  also  Is  described  else- 
where m  this  part.  Is  classifiable  In  this 
subpart. 

The  importer  argues — with  justice.  I 
think— that  the  Bureau  has  ignored  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  making  specific 
provisions  for  pulp  and  paper-making 
machinery,  and  that  its  Interpretation 
runs  contrary  to  the  general  interpreta- 
tive rules  which  provide  that  an  im- 
ported article  described  in  two  or  more 
provisions  is  classifiable  under  that  pro- 
vision which  most  specifically  describes 
it. 
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Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
committee  has  considered  the  amend- 
ment and  is  perhaps  willing  to  take  it 
to  conference. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  I  desire  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  thoroughly  understand 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  with  respect 
to  this  amendment.  Considerable  op- 
position to  it  has  been  expressed.  How- 
ever, once  again,  we  are  willing  to  have 
it  considered  in  conference.  With  no 
further  assurance  to  the  Senator  than 
that,  we  shall  be  happy  to  take  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ORDERLY  MARKETING  AND  H.R.  7969 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  the  improvements  it  has  made  in 
our  tariff  legislation  under  H.R.  7969. 
The  bill,  when  enacted,  will  help  close 
some  serious  loopholes  which  have  per- 
mitted unfair  competition  with  some  of 
our  important  domestic  industries. 

Section  15(b).  for  example,  will  stop 
a  practice  of  importing  fabrics  made  of 
a  mixtui-e  of  wool  and  ramie  or  flax  at 
a  duty  of  10  percent  rather  than  the 
proper  duty  of  45  percent  ad  valorem, 
plus  30  cents  per  pound.  This  means 
that  at  the  present  time,  because  of  a 
technicality  in  the  existing  law,  a  duty 
of  15  cents  is  being  paid  on  a  pound  of 
fabric  valued  at  S1.50  instead  of  the 
proper  duty  of  97.5  cents. 

Wool-ramie  fabrics  were  first  imported 
under  the  loophole  from  Italy  in  the 
spring  of  1964.  The  rate  in  March  of 
that  year  was  1,263  yards.  By  April  it 
had  increased  to  a  rate  of  208.983  square 
yards.  By  the  end  of  last  year  imports 
of  this  fabric  under  the  ridiculously  low 
duty  totaled  5,199.371. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1965,  5,345,- 
321  square  yards  of  wool-ramie  fabrics 
were  imported.  This  is  an  enormous 
growth  in  a  single  category  of  fabrics, 
and  it  has  had  a  serious  impact  on  Maine 
and  New  England  woolen  mills. 

Section  16  of  the  bill  will  close  another 
loophole  which  has  permitted  unfair  Im- 
port competition  of  braid  cloth. 

I  support  these  changes,  not  because 
I  am  opposed  to  International  trade,  but 
because  I  am  opposed  to  unfair  competi- 
tion from  foreign  exporters. 

It  Is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2022.  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Act.  That  bin  is  designed  to  protect 
domestic  industries  from  disastrous  in- 
creases in  imports,  particularly  from  low 
wage  countries.  It  would  not  stop  or  hin- 
der international  trade ;  it  would  encour- 
age its  orderly  growth  without  destroy- 
ing our  own  Industries  and  throwing 
thousands  of  American  workers  out  of 
jobs.  . 

Fourteen  of  my  colleagues  have  jomed 
In  sponsoring  S.  2022.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  will  schedule 
hearings  on  this  legislation  early  In  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress,  so  that  we 
can  go  beyond  the  stage  of  closing  loop- 


holes in  existing  tariff  legislation  to  cor- 
recting some  of  the  basic  Imbalances 
which  have  developed  in  International 
trade. 

Early  consideration  and  action  on  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act  in  1966  would  of- 
fer great  encouragement  to  textile.s. 
shoes,  wood  products,  and  other  Indus- 
tries plagued  by  disruptive  Import  devel- 
opments and  the  constant  threat  of  low- 
wage  competition  overseas. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Maine  well  under- 
stands, the  whole  question  of  importa- 
tion is  a  difficult  one.  He  has  asked  in 
his  speech  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance undertake  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  orderly  marketing,  In  order  to 
protect  not  only  domestic  producers  but 
also  consumers. 

I  assure  the  Senator,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  that  the  committee  wishes  to 
undertake  a  study  of  this  particular  sub- 
ject and  will  endeavor  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  measure  as  early  as  is  practi- 
cable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  concept  is  a  complex 
one.  It  ought  to  be  studied.  If  it  Is  to 
be  in  committee.  It  would  be  premature 
to  take  action  on  It  now  without  such 
action  and  study. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  REPORT- 
ING S.  96  AND  S.  1912 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate two  bills  to  provide  for  amendments 
to  the  bankruptcy  law — S.  976  and  S. 
1912.  The  corresponding  House  bill 
numbers  are  H.R.  3438  and  H.R.  136, 
respectively. 

Upon  learning  of  the  reporting  of  the 
bills,  the  Committee  on  Finance  evi- 
denced an  interest  in  them,  because  they 
involve  also  some  tax  problems.  A  re- 
quest was  made  that  the  bills  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
be  returned  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  within  30  days  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  had  considered  them. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  informed  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  return  date  ex- 
tended to  February  1,  1966,  because  oi 
the  technical  and  rather  complicated 
nature  of  some  of  the  provisions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tax  portions  thereof. 

This  extension  of  time  is  agreeable  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  the 
introducer  of  the  bill,  and  to  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  show  that  the  return  day  for  this 
business  be  February  1,  1966,  in  lieu  of 
the  original  of  the  30-day  period. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Our  committee  held 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  were  in  attendance 
at  the  hearings  and  heard  the  witnesses 
among  whom  were  the  representatives  oi 
the  Government,  agree  that  it  is  an  in- 


volved piece  of  legislation  and  that  addi- 
tional time  is  necessary. 

The  request  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
want  to  be  consistent  with  regard  to  this 
legislation.  We  think  that  there  is  lan- 
guage that  should  be  written  into  the 
measure.  However,  we  are  hopeful  that 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  some  of 
the  problems  presented  to  us. 

I  appreciate  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  we  be  granted  addi- 
tional time. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  attitude  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  was  most  co- 
operative and  very  helpful. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  the 
liope  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  and  get  together  on  the  pro- 
visions involved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OP  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  In  the  table  following  line 
9.  insert  ",  and  parts  thereof"  after  "(except 
.■syringes) ". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  involve  a  very  small 
amount  of  money.  It  would  probably 
Involve  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  Imports 
a  year.  It  might  reach  the  figure  of 
$5,000  or  $10,000.  It  relates  to  surgical 
instrum.ents. 

The  matter  was  taken  care  of  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  except  as  to 
the  part  relating  to  the  fundamental 
anesthetic  apparatus  and  Instruments 
involved.  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  technical  amendment  to  correct  a  tech- 
nical agreement.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  I  un- 
derstand, with  all  due  respect  and  defer- 
ence, that  there  is  quite  a  set-to  about 
whether  this  is  really  a  compromise 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  understand,  although  I  am  not  sure, 
that  this  is  not  the  compromise  that  the 
administration  would  desire.  At  least 
insofar  as  Governor  Herter,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  is  concerned,  it  Is  not  one 


that  he  is  willing  to  accept.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  another  way  in  which 
the  matter  might  be  compromised.  I 
have  not  the  remotest  notion  of  what  will 
happen  to  this  provision  In  conference. 
I  could  not.  in  good  conscience,  say  that 
I  will  stand  by  and  permit  this  amend- 
ment to  be  agreed  to  tonight  without 
some  study  and  consideration  on  what  is 
being  done  here  and  whether  there  Is 
any  justification  for  what  Is  being  done. 
From  what  I  can  perceive.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  duty  from  12.5  per- 
cent on  the  big  bulk  of  the  items  involved 
to  60  percent.  Even  though  we  do  not 
use  the  naughty  words,  "American  sell- 
ing price,"  that  is  a  i-ather  steep  climb. 

There  is  an  effort  here  to  state,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  tariff  on  protective  rubber 
footwear  should  be  based  on  a  natural- 
rubber  basis  rather  than  on  a  synthetic- 
rubber  basis.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
sought  at  the  present  time. 

The  explanation  even  makes  that 
statement. 

The  gods  have  a  strange  way  to  work 
their  will  around  here.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  I  have  been  a  party  to 
the  effort  to  do  the  proper  thing  cor- 
rectly. However,  I  do  not  feel,  in  all 
fairness,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
get  any  assurance  that  this  Is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  administration,  that  we 
should  proceed  on  this  matter. 

The  only  assurance  that  I  can  get 
from  the  administration  is  that  some- 
thing else  is  the  provision  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  agree  to.  I 
hope  that  the  matter  will  go  over.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  clear  the  matter  over- 
night, and  with  the  short  time  limita- 
tion that  we  have,  it  can  be  settled 
tomorrow. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  never 
have  agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  if  he  did  not  have  some  assur- 
ance that  the  amendment  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Knowing  the  manner  in  which  we  op- 
erate, I  am  sure  that,  if  we  cannot  clear 
this  proposition,  a  representation  to  that 
effect  to  the  Senate  will  result  in  giving 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  all  the 
time  he  would  wish  on  his  amendment, 
If  he  were  to  feel  it  necessary,  because 
the  arrangement  which  he  thought  he 
was  making  had  not  been  carried 
through. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  man  to  upset 
the  plans.  However,  I  want  to  take  a 
look  at  this  matter  overnight  and  come 
back  in  the  morning  and  dispose  of  it 
then.  I  fully  recognize  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  should  not  be 
prejudiced. 

If  I  cannot  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  Senators,  they  can  very  easily  over- 
ride my  position.  However,  if  the  ques- 
tion Involves  an  element  of  time,  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  leader  will  give 
them  all  the  time  they  desire. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  matter  being 
discussed  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  alter  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  request 
that  at  least  an  hour  be  permitted  on 


the  Hartke-Ribicoff  amendment,  instead 
of  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  would 
this  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  first  state,  with 
respect  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, that  if  there  is  no  objection,  and 
the  Chair  hears  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  the  first  order  of  business  to  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  object  unless  we  were  permitted 
to  have  a  quorum  call  before  the  matter 
was  brought  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. This  will  be  the  first  order  of 
business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
amend  that  request  to  provide  Ijhat  the 
matter  be  brought  up  after  the  -quorum 
call  and  after  the  prayer. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  quorum  call  after  the 
prayer,  and  then  this  matter  will  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  the  record  clear,  In  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  would  point  out  that 
indeed  the  Hartke-Rlblcoff  amendment 
does  not  reflect  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  today. 

The  reason  that  I  ask  for  the  hour  In- 
stead of  the  half-hour  is  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  duplicity  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  this  matter. 

I  have  before  me.  In  the  handwriting 
of  a  member  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
proposal  that  was  brought  over  to  my 
oflBce,  and  from  which  this  amendment 
was  taken. 

But,  after  the  amendment  was  drawn 
and  agreed  upon,  they  then  changed 
their  minds  and  now  come  up  with  the 
so-called  proposal  that  they  have  given 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Now 
they  say:  "The  amendment  is  not  our 
proposal.  It  is  absolutely  unsatisfactory 
to  us." 

While  it  is  a  compromise  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  arrived  at,  It  is  not  what 
they  want  today. 

I  believe  that  we  need  time  to  point 
out  the  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment when  dealing  with  the  Senate. 

It  Is  even  more  Important  to  discuss 
that  subject  than  It  Is  to  discuss  the 
pending  measure.  I  believe  that  should 
be  thrashed  out  so  we  might  Indicate  how 
this  situation  arose  and  Indicate  to  the 
Senate  what  transpired. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  Importance 
when  members  of  the  executive  branch 
come  to  the  offices  of  U.S.  Senators  and 
ask  them  to  agree  upon  a  proposal. 

And  then,  after  Senators  agree  and 
after  they  have  presented  It  to  an  entire 
American  industry,  getting  the  Industry 
to  accept  the  compromise,  the  executive 
branch   changes   Its   mind — because    it 
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finds  a  few  votes  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee can  be  changed —  and  its  representa- 
tives renege  on  the  agreement.  I  think 
the  people  and  the  Senate  should  have 
the  facts. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
what  I  was  trying  to  do.  I  was  trying  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  a  fight.  I  tried  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  New  York  that  he 
should  have  no  doubt,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
accept  someone  else's  conclusion.  I  do 
not  criticize  him  for  that.  I  think  he  has 
a  right  to  have  his  own  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  indicated 
that  we  had  word  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  as  to  what 
kind  of  bill  they  were  willing  to  accept  on 
the  first  go-around.  We  thought  it  had 
been  accepted.  Later  on  they  changed 
their  position  when  they  found,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said,  they 
had  sufficient  votes.  Therefore,  they 
changed  it  again. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  conclusion  oi 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  am 
against  American  selling  price.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  against  it. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
against  it.  So  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  no  different 
from  what  was  mentioned,  or  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  stated.  We  were 
trying  to  avoid  an  unfortunate  mixup. 
That  is  why  I  said  I  was  willing  to  take 
It  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     What  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said  is  true.    I  want  to  be 
Intellectually  convinced  of  anything  that 
may  happen  in  the  trade  field.    There- 
fore  I  said  what  I  did  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.    I  am  not  lashing  at 
the  State  Department's  position.    I  may 
very  well  feel  that  this  is  a  suitable  com- 
promise.    I   do   not   wish   to   have   an 
amendment  which  may  be  heavUy  loaded 
against  the  import  trade  passed  on  a 
theory  that,  somehow  or  other.  It  may 
be  worked  out  in  conference,  whereas  I 
may  not  feel  the  same  way  about  an 
amendment  that  represented  a  compro- 
mise already,  leaving  It  to  a  concept  to 
be  adopted  by  the  conference.   All  I  want 
to  do  overnight  is  get  in  touch  with  the 
State  Department  as  to  what  they  want. 
But  I  want  to  convince  myself  as  to  what 
should  be  done.    If  I  am.  I  will  be  wUling 
to  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  that  when 
the  Senator  gets  in  touch  with  them  he 
should  ask  Mr.  Krauthoff  or  Mr.  Shew- 
maker,  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
question  whether  they  did  not  come  to 
my  office  and  discuss  it  with  my  staff; 
whether  what  I  have  on  this  yellow  piece 
of  paper  Is  not  something  in  their  writing 
and  that  they  presented;  and  whether 
this  amendment  is  not  the  same  as  the 
language  on  that  yellow  piece  of  paper 
in  their  handwriting. 

This  was  duplicity.  After  we  worked 
all  night  to  work  it  out.  they  learned  that 
they  were  able  to  change  enough  votes 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  they  said. 
•The  deal  Is  off." 


This  is  a  factor  that  is  very  important 
here,  and  it  raises  questions  of  the  good 
faith,  good  Intentions,  and  ethics  of  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  United  States.     I  am  serving  as  a 
Senate  delegate  to  GATT.  and  I  question 
whether  these  are  people  who  should  be 
representing  us  and  representing  Ameri- 
can industry.    Do  they  keep  their  word— 
or  do  they  not?    Are  they  interested  or 
are  they  disinterested  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States?    I  am  completely  in  doubt 
about    the    good    faith    and    intentions 
shown  in  a  situation  like  this,  when  after 
they  have  worked  out  a  compromise,  they 
then  feel  that  they  do  not  have  to  Uve 
up  to  it.  because  a  few  votes  have  been 
shifted.      Suddenly    the    agreement    is 
broken,  at  about  a  quarter  of  10,  just 
before  the  committee  is  to  meet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  Since  I  know  of  the 
conscience  and  devotion  to  his  public 
duty  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I 
think  he  will  agree,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  right  about  people  who  do  not 
keep  their  word,  that  another  Senator 
who  was  not  a  party  to  an  agreement 
could  examine  carefully  into  the  product 
about  which  he  has  some  question  and 
that  that  other  Senator  who  was  not  a 
party  to  the  arrangement  is  not  bound 
to  accept  that  arrangement  if  he  deeply 
thinks  that  it  Is  agamst  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  None  of  the  100  Sen- 
ators has  any  obligation  to  accept  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  any  member 
oif  the  executive  branch.  Every  Senator 
should  vote  his  own  convictions  and  con- 
science. There  is  no  question  about  it. 
I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  or  the 
Intentions  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York — but  I  do  question  the  good  faith 
and  intentions  of  the  executive  branch. 
I  think  the  problem  we  face  here  is  just 
that. 

I  do  not  mind  saying  I  am  fighting 
for  Connecticut  industry.  There  are 
2,600  people  employed  in  the  rubber  shoe 
manufacturing  industry  in  Cormecticut. 
They  can  see  that  because  of  an  erro- 
neous and  artificial  distinction  between 
actual  and  synthetic  rubber — which,  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  similitude  should  be 
treated  as  the  same  thing— their  biisi- 
ness  has  dropped  off  substantially— and 
imports  have  increased  nearly  five  times 
in  3  years.  The  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  that  industry  are  concerned, 
and  I  am  concerned  for  them. 

I  understand  the  operation  of  the 
American  selling  price,  and  I  understand 
how  it  affects  the  GATT  negotiations.  I 
can  understand  how  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  order  to  have  an  easier  job  in 
GATT.  wanted  to  eliminate  American 
selling  price.  We  did  eliminate  the 
American  selling  price  and  the  Hartke- 
Ribicoff  amendment  is  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis.  The  rate  schedule  was  not  sug- 
gested by  us.  but  rather  by  the  executive 
branch.  We  adopted  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Shewmaker  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  Mr.  Krauthoff. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HARTKE.    As  far  as  our  inten- 
tion is  concerned,  it  was  not  our  inten- 
tion to  offer  this  amendment  merely  to 
have  it  stricken  out  In  conference.    This 
was  an  amendment  sincerely  offered  to 
try  to  clarify  the  situation  which  exists 
for  this  particular  industiT-    One  prod- 
uct is  identical  to  the  other.    I  defy  any- 
one who  is  a  purchaser  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two.   One  cannot  tell 
by  looking  at  it,  but  the  truth  is  they  are 
treated  differently.    So  it  is  brought  up 
on  a  correction  of  the  schedule  of  ad- 
mission.   I  do  not  know  how  many  items 
there  are  on  the  list,  but  it  is  a  list  to 
correct  errors.   This  is  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect an  error,  to  put  it  on  a  basis  which 
was  satisfactory  to  Congress  and  to  the 
State  Department.    The  Commerce  De- 
partment still  favors  this  approach.    I 
understand  the  Tariff  Commission  still 
favors  this  approach. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  look  it  over. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  right  about 
what  he  said,  that  I  need  to  be  intel- 
lectually convinced  before  I  can  consent 
to  it. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  I 
should  like  to  discuss  section  33  on  page 
19  of  the  bill,  concerning  unwrought 
aluminum. 

I  bring  this  up  because  since  the  bill 
has  been  reported  and  written.  I  have 
received  information  from  the  fabrica- 
tors of  aluminum  materials  in  my  State 
of  Kansas  that  the  language,  particu- 
larly in  the  bill  and  the  report,  will  re- 
quire a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bookkeeping. 

I  am  not  making  any  suggestions  as 
to  whether  we  should  try  to  make  any 
changes,  but  I  hope  that  when  the  con- 
ferees of  both  House  and  Senate  get  to- 
gether, they  will  consider  some  of  the 
statements  and  some  of  the  reports  I 
have  received  as  to  the  effect  this  amend- 
ment will  have  on  the  fabricators  of 
aluminum  materials  in  Kansas  if  it  Is 
enacted  into  law. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  this  statement 
a  matter  of  record.  ^ 


NEW     VERSION     DRASTICALLY     CHANGED 


DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT  STILL  PRE- 
VENTS "LETTING  THE  PEOPLE 
DECIDE" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  interested  to  read  in  the 
Congressional  Record  this  morning  the 
text  of  the  new  version  of  my  colleague's 
amendment  on  the  reapportionment  of 
the  State  legislatures  which  he  intro- 
duced late  in  the  evening  yesterday. 

The  new  amendment  is  a  thorough 
change  and  differs  somewhat  in  elmost 
every  detail  from  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  In  my  judgment, 
it  requires  careful  study  and  thorough 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  Its  full  implications  at 
first  glance,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  hit  a 
constantly  moving  target  but  I  wish  this 
afternoon  to  make  a  few  comments  and 
raise  a  number  of  questions. 


First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  new  form  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  take  some  account 
of  many  of  the  criticisms  made  of  the 
previous    forms     of    the     amendment. 
Those    of    us    who    have    opposed   the 
amendment  pointed  out  that  the  argu- 
ment that  it  would  "let  the  people  de- 
cide" was  misleading  because  the  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment,  the  propos- 
ing of  the  initial  plans  of  malapportion- 
ment, and  the  proposing  of  the  succeed- 
ing plans  of  malapportionment,  would 
all  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  malappor- 
tioned   or   rotten   borough   legislatures. 
My  colleague  has  made  some  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  and  the  language  of  the 
amendment  appears  to  go  part  way,  but 
in    my    judgment    not    even    halfway, 
toward    requiring    "prior    compliance," 
that  is,  a  proper  apportionment  based  on 
population,    before    ratification    of    the 
amendment    or    the    proposing    of    a 
minority  control   plan.     He  would  re- 
quire proper  apportionment  in  only  one 
liouse  of  the  legislature  before  the  leg- 
islature may  ratify  the  amendment,  or 
before  it  may  approve  an  initial  plan  of 
minority  control  or  a  subsequent  plan  of 
minority  control. 

In  the  case  of  a  unicameral  legislature, 
as  I  understand  his  explanation,  or  per- 
haps   in   the    case    of    a    plan    arising 
through  initiative   procedures,   since   a 
population-based  house  would  not  review 
the  plan  of  apportionment,  there  would 
have  to  be  prior  court  approval  of  the 
proposed  apportionment  plan.    In  addi- 
tion, the  junior   Senator  from  Illinois 
has  changed  the  amendment  to  require 
reapportionment  following  each  census 
and  that  there  must  be  proposed  to  the 
people  an  alternative  population-based 
plan  along  with  any  plan  of  minority 
control. 

These  drastic  changes  from  earlier 
forms  of  the  amendment  may  be  con- 
sidered constructive  steps,  and  I  wel- 
come this  further  opportunity  for  con- 
gressional hearings  on  this  amendment 
and  for  public  discussion  of  the  question 
of  State  legislative  apportionment. 
These  successive  watering  downs  are 
caused  by  the  successive  defeats  he  has 
suffered. 


rotten  borough  control  of  the  legisla- 
tures. 

In  the  context  of  this  history,  and  the 
haste  with  which  these  attacks  on  the 
Court  have  progressed,  I  believe  that  we 
must  have  some  regard  for  the  future 
of  any  amendment  which  possibly  might 
clear  the  Senate.   It  is  not  unknown  that 
watered-down  proposals  are  often  passed 
by  one  House  of  the  Congress  in  the  hope 
that  the  other  House  may  considerably 
beef  them  up  and  that  the  parliamentary 
situation  will  then  permit  the  conferees 
to  force  compliance  by  the  House  first 
acting  in  the   more  offensive  measure 
passed  by  the  second  House.    I  am  svure 
that  Senators  are  aware  that  excepting 
the  Senator  from  Indiana   [Mr.  Bayh] 
the    likely    conferees    which    would    be 
appointed  from  the  Senate,  namely,  the 
senior  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, all  were  sponsors  of  the  original 
form   of  the   Dirksen  amendment  and 
supporters  of  his  move  to  establish  a 
permanent    moratorium    on   the    Court 
decision. 


IT  IS  THE  COURT  DECISIONS  WHICH  WOULD  "LET 
THE      PEOPLE      DECIDE."      NOT      THE      DIRKSEN 

AMENDMENT 


The  new  form  of  the  amendment, 
therefore,  does  not  settle  by  any  means 
the  question  of  "letting  the  people  de- 
cide." "Letting  the  people  decide"  is 
exactly  what  my  colleague  does  not  wish 
to  do.  He  is  opposed  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
both  houses  should  be  apportioned  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  population 
so  that  all  citizens  may  stand  equal  be- 
fore the  legislature.  The  Supreme  Court 
decisions  stated  that  legislatures  should 
be  apportioned  in  this  way  so  that  the 
people  might  decide  public  issues.  My 
colleague  is  opposed  to  letting  them  de- 
cide in  spite  of  the  verbal  use  which  he 
makes  of  the  slogan. 

The  rotten-borough  members  of  a  leg- 
islature may  still  dictate  the  alternatives 
given  the  people  under  the  amendment 
and  may  still  have  the  deciding  hand 
in  ratification,  although  it  is,  indeed,  less 
likely  that  they  could  do  so  under  the 
new  version.  This  continued  minority 
influence  is  particularly  true,  in  view  of 
the  senior  and  powerful  positions  held  by 
these  members  in  the  committee  system 
of  the  legislatures. 


MAY  BE  A  MEANS  OF  GETTING  THROUGH  IN  HOPE 
OF  FUTURE  CHANGES 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  new 
language  offered  by  my  colleague  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  this  debate.    We 
must  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions accompanying  the  Alabama  de- 
cision which  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  revoke,  were  made  only  a  year  and  2 
months  ago.    The  attack  on  that  Court 
decision  was  made  almost  immediately 
thereafter,  in  August  of  last  year.    The 
first  effort  of  those  who  sought  to  dis- 
cipline the  Court  and  to  reverse  its  de- 
cisions  on   legislative   reapportionment 
was  to  try  for  a  permanent  moratorium 
on  implementation  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions in  this  matter.    The  second  effort 
was  to  secure  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  permit  the  rot- 
ten borough  legislatures  not  only  to  rati- 
fy the  amendment  but  also  to  propose 
the  plans  which  would  continue  their 
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Mr.  President  while  it  is  true  that  the 
new  form  of  the  amendment  may  appear 
on  the  surface  to  require  or  to  meet  the 
objections   of  so-called  "prior   compli- 
ance," it  must  be  carefully  noted  that 
there  is  only  a  partial,  and  perhaps  an 
ineffectual  quarter  step  in  this  direc- 
tion—not even  a  half  step.    The  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  before  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  plan  of  malapportiorunent,  a 
legislature  must  have  one  house  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  substantial  equal- 
ity of  population  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  census  data.     It  carefully 
does  not  say,  however,  that  both  houses 
m-ust  comply  with  the  Court's  ruling  be- 
fore there  is  a  determination  of  "the  peo- 
ples decision"  as  to  giving  minority  con- 
trol to  other  citizens. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  quibble,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter.   Those  of  us  who  have  experience 
in  legislative  bodies  know  very  well  that 
decisions  on  a  piece  of  legislation  fre- 
quently may  be  made  because  the  second 
house  withholds  approval  of  another  bill 
desired   by   the   first   house.     In   other 
words,  we  frequently  are  in  the  situation 
of  agreements  being  made  between  each 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  that  the 
assembly  will  let  through  a  bill  desired 
by   the    senate    if   the   senate   will    let 
through  another  bill  desired  by  the  as- 
sembly.   In  other  words — and  some  may 
regard  this  as  too  strong  language  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is— the  possibility  al- 
ways exists  that  the  popular  house  may 
be  blackmailed  into  ratifying  its  amend- 
ment or  into  agreeing  to  the  submission 
of  a  bad  plan  of  apportionment  because 
of  the  veto  which  the  malapportioned 
house  holds  over  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  popular  house.    This  year 
in  Illinois,  for  example,  senate  Republi- 
cans forced  agreement  to  their  plan  of 
apportionment  with  respect  to  Demo- 
cratic areas  by  withholding  approval  of 
an  additional  one-half  cent  of  sales  tax 
for  Chicago. 


ALTERNATIVE  POPULAR  PLAN  STILL  NOT  A 
SATISFACTORY  GUARANTEE  OP  FREE  POPULAR 
DECISION 


Although  it  seems  to  require  a  popu- 
lation-based plan  as  an  alternative  in 
any  referendums  on  an  apportionment 
plan  providing  minority  control,  the  new 
form  of  the  amendment  would  still  per- 
mit the  so-called  popular  plan  to  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
voters.    For  example,  through  the  spe- 
cial power  in  the  hands  of  the  rotten- 
borough  branch,  the  legislature  may  be 
forced  to  submit  a  population -based  al- 
ternative plan  which  Calls  for  at-large 
elections  or  which  would  unnecessarily 
split  historically  desirable  political  units. 
This  might  well  force  the  voters  to  re- 
ject the  popular  plan  in  favor  of  a  bad 
plan  of  minority  control. 

AMENDMENT      DESIGNED      TO      REDUCE      AN     IN- 
ALIENABLE    RIGHT 

Regardless  of  any  adjustments,  one 
theory  behind  the  amendment  is  that  it 
is  all  right  to  tamper  with  any  rights 
of  citizenship  so  long  as  the  tampering 
is  thought  to  be  legitimized  in  some  sort 
of  referendum.  I  continue  In  my  belief, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  right  of  a  citizen 
to  stand  equal  before  his  legislature  is 
as  basic  as  his  right  to  stand  equal  be- 
fore the  courts.  It  is  an  inalienable  right 
and  it  should  not  be  tampered  with.  We 
should  not  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  subtract  from 
the  inalienable  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Citizens  cannot  sell  themselves  into 
slavery.  The  court  will  not  recognize 
contracts  of  that  type.  They  cannot 
sell  themselves  into  permanent  inden- 
tured servitude,  even  though  they  do  so 
contractually.  Inalienable  rights  to 
freedom  are  protected  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  they  ultimately  derive  from 
the  moral  law. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  still  assumes 
that  there  is  something  very  wrong  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
State  legislative  apportiorunent.  I  re- 
affirm my  belief  that  these  decisions 
were  correct.     Citizens  are  entitled  to 
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have  the  same  weight  in  their  vote  for 
members  of  their  State  legislature  as  any 
other  citizens.  I  still  believe  that  it  is 
people  who  are  represented  in  a  gov- 
ernment and  not  trees,  nor  cows,  nor 
"various  groups."  nor  "interests." 

My  colleague  speaks  constantly  of  "in- 
terests" and  "groups"  being  represented. 
If  we  go  into  the  theory  of  American 
government,  we  see  that  it  is  the  "people" 
who  are  to  be  represented.  We  are  not 
adopting  the  corporate  state  of  Mussolini, 
although  my  colleague  speaks  as  though 
we  were. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  were  cor- 
rect and  they  retain  sufficient  flexibility 
so  that  the  States  will  be  able  to  make 
acceptable  resolutions  of  their  appor- 
tionment problems.  The  Court  should 
be  supported  and  not  attacked  as  the 
Dirksen  amendment  does. 

REFERENDUMS    INADEQUATE    EXPRESSIONS    OF 

POPULAR  wnx 

The  amendment  now  offered  by  my 
colleague  is  still  based  upon  the  belief 
that  referendums  are  adequate  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  will  and  that  appor- 
tionment is  an  appropriate  matter  to  be 
submitted  for  a  decision  in  referendums, 
rather  than  by  the  legislature  elected  by 
the  people  as  has  been  the  principle  fol- 
lowed in  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  must  continue  to  point  out  that 
the  experience  of  the  States  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  used  referendums  shows 
that  public  participation  In  them  is  so 
low  that  they  cannot  be  construed  as 
satisfactory  indications  of  real  popular 
will.  The  available  evidence  on  partici- 
pation in  referendums  shows  that  even 
in  general  elections  the  decision  in 
referendums  is  made,  on  the  average,  by 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  prepared  from  data  furnished  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  describing  the 
participation  in  referendums  on  reap- 
portionment held  in  eight  States  since 
1924. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

22  general  elections  in  which  reapportion- 
ment referendums  were  presented  to  the 
people 


Vote  on 

Previil- 

Pri<  vail- 

n'ft'rt'ii- 

iiip  vote 

ing  Vl>l(« 

diiin  as 

■.IS  rHTiTiir 

.Ui  IMTl'I'lll 

Stale 

Ye:tr 

rH^rjvii!  ofi 

of  liiizlicsl 

'jf  voiiiie 

liieho<t 

ollici'  vote 

:u;i>  po|>- 

olRi-e  vote 

total 

ulattoM 

total 

Arkansas 

1998 

77.0 

51.0 

10.7 

i9.v; 

85.0 

49.0 

17.6 

California - 

l'l"J6 

70. 1) 

3!t.O 

19M 

71.0 

44.0 

1948 

K2.0 

53.0 

41.6 

Coloraiio 

\Vi2 
19S6 

69.0 

7S.5 

37.0 
54.0 

26.1 

42.0 

1962 

77.0 

49.0 

31.1 

19«i2 

7.S.0 

5a6 

3-2.2 

Michigiin 

1924 

87.3 

68.0 

lOIW 

82.7 

48.0 

li.9 

1932 

73.4 

41.0 

19.4 

1952 

78.0 

44.0 

30.7 

1952 

^3.0 

49.0 

34.2 

Missouri 

1922 

19(») 

45.0 
59.0 

2X.0 
38.0 

Oklahoma    

24.2 

1962 

85.0 

47.0 

23.6 

Oregon 

1960 

76.0 

43.0 

22.8 

1962 

7H.0 

safi 

35.5 

1962 

86.0 

55.0 

32.6 

Washington 

1956 

75.0 

40.5 

29.6 

1962 

68.0 

36.0 

25.5 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
22  elections  described  by  this  table,  an 
average  of  only  75.5  percent  of  these  who 
voted  for  the  top  office  on  the  ticket  also 
voted  on  the  referendum.  In  all  22  elec- 
tions, an  average  of  only  46.1  percent  of 
the  people  voting  for  the  top  spot  actually 
carried  the  referendum.  But  most  im- 
portant, in  the  18  of  these  22  elections 
for  which  figiu*es  are  available  through 
secondary  sources  available  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  an  average  of  only  27.3 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population  pre- 
vailed on  these  questions. 

Arizona's  recent  experience  with  ref- 
erenda serves  as  an  excellent  example  of 
the  generally  low  voter  participation  in 
referenda.  In  that  State,  in  1952,  only 
65  percent  of  the  people  who  voted  in 
the  gubernatorial  election  of  that  year 
also  voted  for  a  referendum  that  was  on 
the  same  ballot.  It  took  only  35.8  percent 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  Governor  to 
carry  the  referendum.  And  this  percent- 
age represents  only  21.2  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population. 

In  1956  the  figures  are  even  more  re- 
markable. In  that  year  only  38.4  percent 
of  the  people  voting  for  Governor  also 
voted  on  a  referendum  on  the  ballot,  and 
only  24.3  percent  of  the  people  partici- 
pating in  the  election  were  necessary  to 
prevail  on  the  issue.  It  took  only  15.9 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population  to 
carry  this  referendum.  In  1962  it  was 
almost  the  same  story.  Sixty-six  and 
two-tenths  percent  of  the  Governor's 
total  vote  voted  on  the  referendum,  and 
only  38.3  percent  of  these  were  needed  to 
prevail  on  the  issue.  Only  19.1  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population  prevailed 
on  the  referendum. 

Gov.  George  Wiley  Paul  Hunt  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
the  referendum  in  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
he  woula  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he 
knew  what  the  results  actually  have 
been. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  and  one 
need  only  read  the  referendums  sub- 
mitted in  the  various  States  to  realize 
that  the  statements  of  the  question  are 
usually  so  unintelligible  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  average  citizen  to  make  a 
rational  decision  when  he  reads  it.  The 
result  of  putting  complex  questions  to 
referendums  is  to  confuse  the  voter  and 
to  cause  him  either  to  refuse  to  cast  a 
vote  or  to  take  a  chance  and  cast  an  un- 
informed vote.  As  I  have  suggested,  the 
very  influential  hand  of  the  malappor- 
tioned  house  which  will  be  retained  by 
the  Dirksen  amendment  could  still  result 
in  the  intentional  submission  to  the 
voters  of  confusing  and  unacceptable 
plans. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  celebrated 
proposition  14,  which  was  voted  on  in 
California.  I  should  like  to  read  it  first, 
and  then  I  shall  defy  anyone  in  the 
Chamber  and  anyone  who  reads  the 
Record  tomorrow  to  tell  me  what  this 
proposition  actually  means.  This  is 
what  was  submitted   to  the   voters  of 

California: 

PROPosmoN  14 

(Submitted   to  the  voters  of   California  In 
Novembe-  1964) 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do 
enact   the  following  constitutional   amend- 


ment to  be  added  as  section  26  of  article  I 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  California: 
"Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  shall  deny,  limit,  or  abridge, 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  right  of  any  person, 
who  is  willing  or  desires  to  sell,  lease  or  rent 
any  part  or  all  of  his  real  property,  to  decline 
to  sell,  lease,  or  rent  such  property  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  he,  In  his  absolute  dis- 
cretion chooses." 

Here  we  have  a  double  negative.  What 
was  meant  passes  the  understanding  of 
the  average  person.  What  was  meant 
was  that  this  was  to  invalidate  the  fair 
housing  provisions  passed  by  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  and  the  people.  However, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen,  reading  it,  to  tell  what  the  pur- 
pose of  it  was.  The  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  was  such 
that  it  confused  the  voters.  It  was  waged 
in  an  atmosphere  of  obfuscation.  Many 
people  voted  for  it  thinking  they  were 
voting  for  a  fair  housing  law.  Some  were 
correctly  informed  and  voted  against  it: 
most  did  not  understand  what  it  said, 
and  their  vote  was  unintelligent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  selected  certain 
referendum  questions  submitted  in  Okla- 
homa. Here  is  one  which  was  submitted 
in  1954.  I  ask  the  Senators  to  listen  to 
this.  The  gist  of  the  proposition  is  as 
follows. 

This  is  not  the  statement  of  it,  but  the 
legislative  interpretation  of  what  it  wa.s : 

GENERAL  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  2,  1954 

State  question  No.  361. — Legislative 
referendum  No.  107 
Submitted  by  House  Joint  Resolution  526. 
page  497,  session  laws  1953. 

The  gist  of  the  proposition  is  as  follows: 
Shall  a  constitutional  amendment  amend- 
ing section  53,  article  5,  Oklahoma  constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  provide  that  the  legislature 
shall  have  power  to  release  or  extinguish,  or 
to  authorize  the  releasing  or  extinguishing. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  tax  and  assessment 
charges  against  real  property  remaining  de- 
linquent and  unpaid  for  a  period  of  time  as 
long  or  longer  than  that  provided  by  law  to 
authorize  the  taking  title  to  real  property  by 
prescription,  be  approved  by  the  people? 

Shall  the  amendment  be  adopted? 
Vote:  I 

Yes 1- 372,968 

No  ..- 159.670 

Amendment  adopted. 

I  defy  the  average  person  to  know  what 
that  language  was  all  about. 

I  should  like  to  read  another  question 
stated  in  an  Oklahoma  referendum  in 
1960: 

GENERAL    ELECTION,    NOVEMBER    8,     1960 

State  question  No.  395 — Referendum 
petition  No.  130 

The  gist  of  the  proposition  is  as  follows; 

Shall  Senate  bill  No.  153  of  the  27th  Okla- 
homa Legislature,  relating  to  Income  taxes, 
providing  for  withholding  of  Income  taxes 
from  employees  by  employers:  defining 
terms:  providing  for  issuance  and  use  of  pre- 
collectlons:  amending  68  OS.  1951  section 
901,  as  amended,  relating  to  filing  of  returns 
and  payment  of  tax  and  penalties,  be  ap- 
proved by  the  people? 

Shall  Senate  bill  No.  153  be  adopted? 

Vote: 

Yes   - -  246.157 

No    450,015 


Act  adopted.    Law  vetoed. 
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Here  is  still  a  third  in  1962:  A  group  which  can  initiate  a  referen-  mind  about  the  new  form  of  the  amend- 

sPBciAL  ELECTION.  NOVEMBER  6, 1962  clum  aud  define  thc  tcrms  of  the  refer-  ment.      One    very    important    one     of 

c*„*.  ^„-,f,v,«  v«  An»    /«<*««««.  endum   has    a    great   advantage.     One  course,  is  that  of  judicial  review.    It  is 

state  quest.on^7^o^408-/n.t«itit;e  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  malapportioned  State  legis-  going  to  take  some  study  to  determine 

The  gist  of  tL  pro^sition  is  as  foUows:        ^-re^.s  a  t-mendous  leverage  to  die-     [^^^  ^-^^^^^^^^ 

ingrithcS'Tof  eTo^cLTntTt?:  ^SJ^  The  third  difficulty  with  referenda  as  example,  i.  it  to  be  left  up  to  the  Supreme 
constitutional  formula  apportioning  mem-  a  tool  of  democracy,  in  this  modem  age.  Court  to  determine  if  a  plan  of  appor- 
bers  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  is  that  the  interpretation  of  them  often  tionment  insures  "eiiective  representa- 
senate;  vesting  this  duty  in  the  attorney  becomes  a  matter  Of  propaganda  which  tion  in  the  State's  legislature  of  the 
general,  secretary  of  State,  and  State  treas-  jg  controlled  by  those  having  the  funds  various  groups  and  interests  making  up 
urer  acting  ex-ofBcio  as  a  legislative  appor-  sufficient  to  carry  newspaper  advertise-  the  electorate"?  And,  Mr.  President,  I 
tionment  commission;  conferring  original  ^^g^ts  and  television  presentations.  As  certainly  am  not  prepared  at  this  point 
jurisdiction  upon  State  supreme  court  to  re-  numerous  examples  of    to  venture  an  opinion  of  what  this  very 

J'„\^,SJ  ire^^rXTe??r"irrndirS  recenf^eflr  "nda-and  propo3>tio„'  14  In  extraordinary  lar,guage  may  mean, 
defining  senatorial  terms;  requiring  elections  California  in  1964  was  a  very  graphic  thoroxjch  hearings  absolutely  necessary 
in  accordance  with  apportionments;  deciar-  illustration  of  that  point — particularly  jt  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Commit- 
ing  amendment  self -executing;  repealing  when  they  involve  racial  and  ethnic  mi-  tee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  would 
subsections  a,  b.  i.  and  J.  Section  10,  and  norities,  are  subject  to  manipulation,  undertake  a  thorough  review  of  the 
amending  sections  11-16  inclusive,  article  V,  whispering  campaigns,  and  wholly  un-  new  proposal  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
constitution  of  Oklahoma,  be  approved  by  the     .„_  ^^^ri'Taar.HQ  tvT  ^.  *rt, •     •  ^B^ cc  witu  iiiy  i,uiic««ue 

people?  propaganaa.  that  this  is  a  very  important  matter,  but 

Shall    the    proposed    amendment    be    ap-     underlying  theory  of  amendment  appears     I  think  that  we  are  worlds  apart  in  our 
proved?  '^°  "^^  ■'corporate  state"  fundamental  conception  of  the  inalien- 

vote:  Mr.  President,  I  am  frankly  surprised    able  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 

Yes  335.045     by  the  extraordinary  underlying  theory     proper  form  of  government  in  the  United 

No   273,287     now  Stated  in  full  in  the  revised  form     States.    I  hope  that  the  questions  I  have 

Necessary  to  carry __  362.488     of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col-     tried  to  raise  today  and  the  others  which 

Amendment  rejected.  league.    This  theory  appears  to  be  that    certainly  are  involved  may  be  thoroughly 

representative  government  really  means    gone  into  by  the  excellent  Subcommittee 
I  should  like  to  choose  another  illus-     ^Y\&t  a  legislature  is  made  up  of  repre-     on    Constitutional    Amendments.      The 
tration  from  Oklahoma :  sentatives  of  the  various  groups  and  in-     hearings  are  necessary  because  this  form 

general  election,  NOVEMBER  8,  1938  tercsts  making  up  the  electorate.  of  the  amendment  is  a  drastic  change 

Referendum  petition  No.  75 — State  question        Mr.  President,  I  had  always  thought    from  the  language  on  which  the  com- 
No.  238  that    people    made    up    the    electorate,     mittee  took  testimony  earlier  this  year. 

.The  gist  of  the  proposition  Is  as  follows:  without  regard  to  where  they  live,  or  I  think  the  country  can  have  every  con- 
Shall  Senate  bill  No.  123,  of  16th  legis-  what  they  do,  or  what  their  primary  in-  fidence  in  the  subcommittee  and  its 
lature,  providing  that  Oklahoma  Tax  Com-  terests  are.  We  do  not  Construct  legis-  chairman.  Senator  Bayh,  and  that  there 
missioner.  Instead  of  "chief  ou  gas  conser-  j^tures  to  represent  small  businessmen  is  widespread  agreement  in  this  body 
sTon;"  :rslt:  :S\nZ^:^r°^J^SS^l  i^  one  district  Negroes  in  another  dis-  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  and  con- 
said  inspector  to  appoint  deputy  oil  in-  trict.  corporation  interests  in  another  tmuing  study  of  this  matter, 
spectors  (commonly  called  gasoline  inspec-  district,  farm  laborers  in  another  dis-  I  am  unable  to  determine  from  the 
tors);  prescribing  duties  and  compensation  trict,  college  students  in  another  district,  speech  of  my  colleague  last  night  whether 
thereof:  authorizing  rules  and  regulations  blue  collar  workers  in  another  district,  or  not  he  intends  to  apply  his  referen- 
for  enforcement  of  act;  requiring  all  fees  g^^j  white  collar  workers  in  yet  another  dums  to  measures  such  as  the  repeal  o.*' 
collected  to  be  deposited  In  oil  inspection  district.  We  construct  legislatures  to  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
ZT:t;Z''lT^%^^TlZ^:Z'TsT:i  represent  people,  of  whom  all  stand  equal  whu^h  may  be  before  this  body,  without 
treasury;  and  amending  sections  11591  and     before  the  legislature.  prior  action  by  the  committee.     In  his 

11592  and  repealing  sections  11595  and  11604,  The  fundamental  theory  of  the  speech  of  yesterday  there  seemed  to  be 
Oklahoma  Statutes  1931,  be  approved  by  the  amendment  is,  in  fact,  the  theory  of  the  certain  implicit  threats  that  he  might  do 
people?  corporate  state  which  has  been  the  un-    so — and  that  just  as  this  year  he  attached 

Shall  the  act  be  adopted?  derlying   principle   of   syndicalism   and    one  constitutional  amendment  as  a  sub- 

Vote:  other  forms  of  government  which  have     stitute  for  a  resolution  setting  aside  the 

Yes 99,613     tended  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Musso-     week  of  August  30  to  September  6  as  Na- 

No 259.240    ji^i's  Italy,  totalitarian  States.  tional  American  Legion  Baseball  Week, 

Act  rejected.    Law  sustained.  I  do  not  say  that  my  colleague  is  in-     so  he  might  try  the  same  device  on  other 

.    .  „,,.  ^,        ,       .     tentionally  doing  that;  I  merely  say  that     measures,  whether  frivolous  or  grave. 

I  have  before  me  a  fifth  question  placed     ^3  ^^^  ggg^t  of  what  he  is  doing.  m  his  speech  there  was  certainly  im- 

before  the  voters  ol  that  btate:  ^hat  theory  holds  that  it  is  economic     piicit  the  possibility  that  he  intended  to 

GENERAL  ELECTION,  NOVEMBER  5,  1940  interests  whlch  arc  to  be  represented  in     use  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 

initiative  petition  No.  145— State  question     a  State  and  are  to  make  up  the  govern-     ment  as  a  means  of  tying  up  the  Con- 
No.  215  ment.    I  am  startled  to  see  this  theoi-y     gress   and   of   preventing   adjournment 
The  gist  of  the  proposition  is  as  follows:     of  government   applied   to   the   United     before  he  was  able  to  get  his  measure 
Shall   a   constitutional    amendment   au-     states.  passed  by  the  Congress.    I  do  not  make 
thorizing  the  levy  of  a  graduated  tax  on  land:        jt  is  a  very  unusual  theory  to  hear    that  statement  as  a  definite  charge  be- 
levying   for   State    old-age   security,   until    stated  as  the  basis  of  government  in  mis     cause  his  statements  were  veiled  in  some 
otherwise  provided,  an  additional  tax  upon      j^^^j^^  ^^  j  Relieve  it  Is  not  one  which      aSu  ty        B^^  tho^^^^^  Xho     aJl  ^! 
land  owned  by  any  person   n  excess  of  640     ^,^  envisioned  by  the  Constitution  or     qSaiS  with  parliamentary  procedS?; 
Jr^ml^x^ml^'of  ^miiTs  of  re  "vaiuaCn     ^"P^^^ed  by  the  people.     This  radical     nrdetect  th^Ser     was\Xnd  all 
of  su^rlrdaccordi^  to  the  number  of     Proposal  requires  a  full  discussion  and  I     the  language  the  threat  that  while  the 
years   such    excess    land    Is   held  "and    the     hope  that  this  question  will  become  a     hand  might  wear  a  glove,  the  iron  fist  of 
amount  thereof;  exempting  grazing,  forest,     matter  of  serious  concern  to  every  citi-     King    Filibuster   was    concealed    within 
reclamation,  and  certain  corporately  owned      ^en.  that  glove. 

lands;  providing  for  refunds  and  for  enforce-        I  do  not  want  to  see  a  corporate  State        Mr.  President,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take 
ment  and  collection  of  the  tax,  be  approved     and  the  very  explicit  statement  In  the     the  floor  in  this  matter  just  as  soon  as 
by  the  people?  amendment  that  "groups  and  interests"     possible  before  error  could  get  too  great 
Shall  the  amendment  be  adopted?  are  what  make  up  the  electorate  Is  most     g^  head  start.    I  ask  that  the  necessarily 
Vote:  alarming.  imperfect  statement  which  I  have  made 
Yes 408.559                  judicial  review  ttncertain  be  considered  by  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
No 196,711        y^j.   President,  there  are  other  ques-    ate  and  by  the  country,  and  that  we  not 

Amendment  rejected.  tions  which  are  not  at  all  settled  in  my    act  in  haste. 
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SENATORS  DOUGLAS,  ANDERSON. 
GRUENING  INTRODUCE  MEDICAL 
SPECIALISTS  AMENDMENT  TO 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
amendment  will  include  payment  for  the 
costs  of  inpatient  professional  services  of 
pathologists,  radiologists,  physiatrists. 
and  anesthesiologists  under  the  hospital 
insurance  for  the  aged  program  where 
the  services  of  these  physician  special- 
ists are  furnished  by  a  hospital  or  by 
others  under  arrangements,  mutually 
agreeable  to  them,  between  the  special- 
ists providing  such  services  and  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  very  clear  at 
the  outset  that  this  bill  preserves  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  amendment;  namely, 
that  it  permit  full  freedom  of  choice  be- 
tween the  specialist  and  the  hospital  as 
to  whether  they  shall  have  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  hospital  provides  and 
bills  for  his  sei-vlce  and  what  this  ar- 
rangement shall  provide,  or  whether  the 
specialist  shall  have  wholly  independent 
practice. 

The  crucial  paragraph  of  the  bill  is 
section  2(b)  which  amends  paragraph  3 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  1861  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  inpatient  hospital  services.  If 
the  bill  is  passed,  this  definition  on  page 
29  of  Public  Law  89-97  will  then  read : 

(3)  such  other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
services  (Including  specialists  professional 
services  as  defined  in  subsection  (z)),  fur- 
nished by  the  hospital  or  by  others  under 
arrangements  with  them  made  by  the  hos- 
pital, as  are  ordinarily  furnished  to  inpatients 
either  by  such  hospital  or  by  others  under 
such  arrangements; 

The  bill  would,  therefore,  permit  the 
specialists  and  the  hospitals  to  reach  an 
agreement  or  to  have  no  agreement.  It 
would  not  force  coverage  of  their  serv- 
ices under  plan  A. 

Mr.  President,   I   was  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  conferees  on  H.R.  6675 
did  not  agree  with  the  position  of  both 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Itself  with  respect  to  the  han- 
dling of  the  services  of  radiologists,  pa- 
thologists,  anesthesiologists,  and  phys- 
iatrists.   The     Senate     amended     the 
language  passed  by  the  House  to  include 
such  services,  where  the  hospital  bills 
for  them,  in  the  benefits  to  be  provided 
under  the  hospital  benefits  section  of  the 
bill.    The  language  which  would  have 
restored  this  feature  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  was  contained  in  the  "medical 
specialists"  amendment  which  I  offered 
in  committee  for  myself  and  other  Sen- 
ators.   The  committee  approved  It  and 
the  Senate  endorsed  It. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  hospitals  and  phy- 
sician specialists  to  determine  without 
interference  their  own  relationships  to 
each  other.  Under  the  House  language 
which  was  retained  in  conference,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  interferes 
in  the  existing  and  future  practices  of 


hospitals  and  the  medical  profession. 
Let  me  stress  here  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Senate  amendment 
which  forced  any  of  these  physicians  to 
become  salaried  employees  of  hospitals  or 
dictated  any  particular  relationship  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  hospital. 
The  amendment  was  completely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  legislation  that  nothing  in  it  would 
dictate,  or  interfere  with,  the  adminis- 
tration of  hospitals  or  the  practice  of 
medicine  prevailing  in  each  community. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  strictly 
neutral. 

As  I  stated  in  my  comments  on  the 
report  of  the  conferees,  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  law  is.  I  believe,  very  dam- 
aging to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  Though  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  which  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Senate  amendment  will 
have  upon  hospitals,  it  is  the  effect  upon 
the  elderly  beneficiaries  which  is  of 
greatest  concern  to  me.  As  I  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  this  exclusion  con- 
stitutes an  unwarranted  reduction  in 
benefits  and  will  greatly  confuse  elderly 
beneficiaries  because  of  the  multiple 
billings  it  will  make  necessary.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  these  points  at  length  to- 
day, but  I  wish  to  answer  certain  charges 
made  against  the  Senate  amendment. 

At  present,  a  large  percentage  of  all 
radiologists  are  paid  for  their  hospital 
services  through  their  hospitals.  An 
even  larger  percentage  of  pathologists 
have  such  a  relationship.  This  relation- 
ship is  worked  out  through  separate 
agreements  between  the  individual  physi- 
cian and  the  individual  hospital.  A 
typical  agreement  provides  that  the  pa- 
thologist receives  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  charges  resulting  from  the  services 
performed  in  the  whole  department  of 
pathology,  including  all  those  services 
which  we  generally  think  of  as  laboratory 
services. 

PROFESSIONAL    AND    FINANCIAL    STATDS    OF    DOC- 
TORS NOT  HURT  BY  THESE  AGREEMENTS 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  evidence 
shows  these   agreements  have  not  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  professional  recogni- 
tion  to  the  physician  specialists  or  in 
any  financial  hardship  to  him.    The  evi- 
dence shows  that  many  radiologists  and 
pathologists  receive  very  substantial  in- 
comes  from   the   hospitals.     Moreover, 
many  of  the  individual  physicans  who 
are  paid  by  a  hospital  have  additional 
incomes  from  their  performance  of  serv- 
ices outside  the  hospital.    Many  physi- 
cian   specialists    serve    three    or    more 
small  hospitals  in  outlying  communities 
from  each  of  which,  I  am  informed,  they 
will  receive  substantial  incomes  for  their 
performance  of  part-time  services.     A 
leading  hospital  administrator  recently 
made  a  study  of  this  matter  which  dis- 
closed that  specialists  who  receive  part 
of  their  incomes  through  a  hospital  are 
in   no   way   hurt   financially    by   these 
agreements.    These  facts  can  be  brought 
out  in  hearings  on  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced today  or  by  administrative  studies. 
I  state  this  fact  not  to  criticize  anyone, 
but  simply   to   show   that    the   Senate 
amendment  and  the  bill  Senators  An- 
derson, Gruening,  and  I  introduce  to- 
day would  certainly  not  result  In  the 


exploitation  of  these  physicians  by  hos- 
pitals. Under  the  existing  arrange- 
ments which  these  physicians  have 
worked  out  with  hospitals,  the  physi- 
cian specialists  have  prospered. 

EXCLUSION  OF  SENATE  AMENDMENT  WILL  CON- 
FUSE PATIENTS  AND  MAKE  HOSPITAL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION  MORE  COSTLY 

Let  me  again  review  the  effect  of  tlie 
exclusion  of  the  Senate  amendment  from 
the  act.  Under  existing  practices  used 
generally  throughout  hospitals,  the 
patient  gets  one  billing  which  includes 
all  of  his  hospital  services  including  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  services.  The  physi- 
cian sr>ecialists  involved  who  have  such 
agreements  receive  their  income  from 
the  hospital  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ticular arrangements  agreed  to  with  the 
hospital.  There  are  no  multiple  bill- 
ings to  the  patient. 

Under  the  new  Medicare  Act,  the  hos- 
pital will  have  to  separate  clearly  from 
the  provision  of  services  of  the  physician 
specialists  all  of  its  costs  for  operating 
the  department  involved.    For  example, 
an  elderly  i>atient-beneficiai'y  entering 
the  hospital  under  the  law  may  have 
laboratory  services  and  X-ray   services 
perfoi-med.    He  will  receive  as  a  benefit 
under  the  program  only  those  costs  in- 
curred by  the  hospital  in  the  operation 
of  the  department  of  pathology  and  the 
depaitment  of  radiology.    He  will  receive 
separate  bills  from  the  pathologist  and 
i-adiologist  representing  the  professional 
fees  which  these  physician  specialists  as- 
sign to  the  services  rendered.     If  the 
patient  has  volunteered   for  protection 
under  the  supplementary  irisurance  plan, 
part  B  of  the  law.  he  may  pay  the  spe- 
cialist's bill  himself  and  request  reim- 
bursement from  the  carrier  of  the  in- 
sured portion  of  the  bill,  or  he  may  sub- 
mit the  bill  to  the  carrier,  asking  that 
the  insured  portion  be  paid  directly  to 
the  physician,  and  pay  the  remainder 
himself.    Of  course,  the  plan  B  insurance 
will  pay  only  the  reasonable  charge  at- 
tached to  the  service  in  the  particular 
area  of  the  coimtry.  while  the  physician 
may  bill  the  patient  in  such  amounts  as 
he  may  determine.    However,  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  difficulties.    Since  plan 
B  of  the  law  provides  for  a  $50  deduct- 
ible, as  well  as  the  20-percent  coinsur- 
ance feature,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  all 
physician  services,  somebody  will  have 
to  work  out  an  agreement  between  all  of 
the  physicians  engaged  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  patient  as  to  how  the  deduct- 
ible will  be  applied. 

The  example  outlined  here  pertains  to 
an  inpatient  of  a  hospital.  The  situation 
with  respect  to  outpatient  services  may 
be  even  more  confusing,  but  I  shall  not 
go  into  that  problem  now. 

Hospital  accountants  emphasize  the 
extremely  difficult  problems  that  hospi- 
tals will  have  to  face  in  rearranging 
their  costs,  accounting,  and  administra- 
tive practices.  Inasmuch  as  upwards  of 
20  to  25  percent  of  all  patients  in  a  given 
hospital  will  receive  benefits  under  the 
law,  hospitals  are  faced  with  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  whether  they  can 
maintain  two  entirely  separate  systems- 
one  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  law  and 
the  other  for  the  remainder  of  the  pa- 
tients.    Surely  additional  and  very  sub- 


stantial administrative  costs  will  result 
from  the  practices  which  the  law  re- 
quii'es. 

EXCLUSION  MAY  FORCE  RENEGOTIATION  OF  EX- 
ISTING AGREEMENTS  UNDER  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC   HEALTH  PLANS 

We  are  all  greatly  interested  in  main- 
taining   and    strengthening    voluntary 
health  insurance  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion.   In  this  connection,  it  is  most  mi- 
fortunate  that  the  medicare  provisions  of 
the  new  act  with  respect  to  medical  spe- 
cialists may  require  nationwide  renego- 
tiation of  contracts  with  the  providers  of 
service  and  changes  in  the  millions  of 
subscriber  contracts  now  in   existence. 
Under  title  I  of  the  act.  without  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  the  Federal  Government 
directly  interferes  in  and  requii-es  ex- 
tensive changes  in  existing  hospital  and 
physician  practices.    But  another  part  of 
the  same  act,  the  title  XIX  programs, 
provides  no  such  stipulations  and  inter- 
ference with  respect  to  all  the  public  as- 
sistance beneficiaries.     As  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  moreover,  the  existing  Fed- 
eral program  providing  health  benefits 
to  the  dependents  of  all  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  accepts  the  existing 
practices  between  hospitals   and   these 
physician  specialists.    I  do  not  believe 
the  Congress  wants  to  invoke  upon  all  of 
these  other  programs  the  principle  of  in- 
terference which  is  prescribed  in  this  new 
law. 

EXCLUSION    WILL    INCREASE    COSTS    OF   HOSPITAL 
CARE 

The  promises  made  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  earlier  aged  health  legislation  over 
the  years,  and  the  goals  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, have  rightly  led  our  elderly  citizens 
to  expect  that  they  would  receive  hos- 
pital services  of  a  kind  and  in  a  manner 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  I  am 
sure  these  citizens  fully  expect  that  the 
sei-vices  of  the  four  medical  specialists  in 
question  would  be  fully  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  new  law. 
They  have  had  no  idea  the  Congress 
would  exclude  such  services  from  hos- 
pital benefits  even  where  they  are  now 
treated  as  customary  hospital  benefits, 
and  that  they  would  be  expected  to  ob- 
tain the  services  under  another  program 
for  which  they  would  have  to  pay  an 
additional  contribution.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  exclusion  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment from  the  present  law  is  unfair. 

Highly  competent  authorities  experi- 
enced in  the  field  of  hospital  affairs,  in- 
cluding the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, have  all  emphasized  their  belief 
that  the  present  language  of  the  law  will 
result  in  substantial  increases  in  the 
cost  of  health  services  not  only  to  aged 
persons  but  to  all  patients  in  hospitals. 
As  I  suggested  in  my  earlier  remarks  on 
this  subject,  this  exclusion  may  cost  the 
patients  of  the  country  an  additional 
$100  to  $150  million  a  year.  I  believe  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise every  effort  to  assist  in  minimizing 
any  potential  increase  in  the  cost  of 
health  services. 

EXCLUSION   MAY   BADLY    HURT  SMALL  HOSPITALS 
IN  LESS  POPULOUS  AREAS 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to 
touch  upon  because  it  is  vital  to  main- 


taining the  high  quality  of  care,  par- 
ticularly in  smaller  hospitals  in  the  less 
populous  areas  of  the  country.    At  the 
present    time,    some    radiologists    and  " 
pathologists  in  particular  of  the  four 
specialists  act  as  "circuit  riders"  serving 
a  number  of  small  hospitals  on  a  part- 
time    basis.    The    services   which    they 
provide  are  absolutely  essential  in  main- 
taining the  high  quaUty  of  patient  care. 
These  physicians  are  agreeable  to  travel- 
ing the  necessary  distances  involved  be- 
cause they  are  assured  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial recognition  for  their  time  and 
effort  through  arrangements  made  with 
the    hospital.    The    hospital    in    other 
words  guarantees  the  individual  an  as- 
sured income  for  his  work.    Under  the 
new  act,  however,  the  services  of  these 
physicians  are  completely  removed  from 
the  definition  of  hospital  services  and 
the  billings  for  such  services  are  to  be 
handled  quite  apart  from  the  hospital 
and  the  hospital  benefits  portion  of  the 
law.    It  is  a  justified  fear  that  these 
specialists  will  not  be  likely  to  continue 
to  serve  these  remote  hospitals  when 
they  will  no  longer  have  an  assured  in- 
come but  will  have  to  bill  patients  indi- 
vidually for  all  of  their  separate  services. 

LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  EXCLUSION  SHOULD  BE 
ENACTED  BEFORE  HOSPITAL  BENEFITS  GO  INTO 
EFFECT 


In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment  from  the 
act  is  certain  to  reduce  benefits  to  our 
aged  people,  cause  them  wholly  unneces- 
sary confusion  through  multiple  billings, 
and  increase  immediately  the  costs  of 
hospital  care  by  $10  to  $12  million  for 
aged  persons  and  by  $100  to  $150  mil- 
lion for  all  persons.  The  exclusion  also 
constitutes  direct  Federal  interference  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  hospital 
administration.  It  may  well  reduce  the 
quality  of  hoopital  care  for  millions  of 
patients  and  it  certainly  will  result  in 
expensive  administrative  difficulties  for 
many  hospitals  and  doctors. 

It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  Senator 
Anderson  and  Senator  Gruening.  that 
the  bill  to  restore  the  Senate  provision  in 
this  matter  will  be  immediately  consid- 
ered by  the  Finance  Committee  in  Janu- 
ary and  that  in  the  interim  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
complete  an  intensive  study  of  the  likely 
effects  of  the  exclusion  of  these  services 
from  the  hospital  benefits  plan.  The 
Senate  amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  act  before  the  hospital  benefits  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect  in  July  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  that  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  for  possible  cosponsors  until  the 
close  of  business  on  August  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  orinted  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  bill  'S.  2406)  to  amend  part  A 
of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  include  payment  for  the  costs  of 
hospital  inpatient  professional  services 
in  the  field  of  pathology,  radiology,  phys- 
iatry,  and  anesthesiology  furnished  by 


a  hospital  or  by  others  under  mutually 
agreeable  arrangements  between  the  per- 
sons providmg  such  services  and  the 
hospital  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to 
definitions  of  services,  institutions,  etc.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsecton: 

"Specialists  Professional  Services 

"(z)  The  term  'specialists  professional 
services'  means  professional  services  in  the 
field  of  pathology,  radiology,  physiatry,  or 
anesthesiology." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  heading  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(relating  to  definition  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services)  is  amended  to  read  "Inpatient  Hos- 
pital Services  and  Specialists  Professional 
Services". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  "services"  the 
following:  ""(including  specialists  profes- 
sional services  as  defined  in  subsection  (z)  ) ". 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "(other  than  specialists  pro- 
fessional services  which  are  Included  under 
paragraph  (3))". 


SPEEDING  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY SYSTEM 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  will  speed  the  early  completion 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  relatively  simple 
manner,  solve  the  problem  of  the  mount- 
ing costs  which  threaten  to  delay  Its 
completion. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fvmd  in  1956,  with  its  spe- 
cial sources  of  income,  the  program  of 
Federal  highway  assistance  to  the  im- 
provement of  primary  and  secondary 
roads  and  their  urban  extension— the 
ABC  program — was  financed  by  appro- 
priations from  the  general  treasury. 
Although  the  new  structure  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  was  established  for  the 
major  purpose  of  90  percent  financing 
of  the  new  Interstate  System,  it  has 
ever  since  carried  the  burden  of  the  50 
percent  financing  of  the  ABC  program 
as  well.  The  sum  used  for  this  purpose, 
in  round  figures,  is  about  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  or  roughly  a  quarter  of  all  High- 
way Trust  Fund  allocations. 

My  bill,  in  whose  introduction  I  am 
joined  by  Senators  Cannon  and  Inouye, 
would  return  the  financing  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  highway  improvement  pro- 
gram to  the  source  from  which  it  was 
supplied  before  the  start  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  that  is,  to  the  general  treas- 
ury. Since  we  are  already  in  the  1966 
fiscal  year,  it  would  not  affect  present 
arrangements  but  would  take  effect  after 
June  30.  1966.  Thus,  in  the  future  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Program"  would 
become  exclusively  the  "Interstate  Pro- 
gram" so  far  as  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
is  concerned.  By  thus  making  the  total 
of  the  fund  available  exclusively  for  the 
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Interstate  System,  we  shall  be  able  to     extend  the  Interstate  System  with  all  the 
make  available  an  additional  billion  dolr  .  speed  we  could  do.     I  say  this  because 


lars  a  year.  The  requirement  that  the 
fund  must  be  solvent  on  July  1  of  every 
year,  that  it  cannot  rim  a  deficit,  would 
not  be  altered.  But  the  shift  out  of  the 
fund  of  the  ABC  financing  would  aid  im- 
measurably both  in  speeding  up  the 
interstate  construction  and  in  meeting 
the  financial  requirements  so  that  it  can 
be  completed  not  only  on  schedule  but  in 
all  likelihood  even  before  1972. 

In  its  1965  estimates  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  placed  the  anticipated  cost 
of  the  completed  Interstate  System  at 
$46.8  billion,  an  increase  of  $5.8  billion 
over  the  1961  estimate.  Of  this,  the 
Federal  share  will  be  about  $5  billion. 
This  will  be  met  in  part  by  a  yield  in 
taxes  amounting  to  some  $1.9  billion 
above  original  estimates,  but  there  will 
still  be  a  net  deficit  of  more  than  $3 
billion. 

Since  those  estimates  were  made,  there 
has  been  great  concern  as  to  how  this 
huge  net  deficit  should  be  met.  Various 
proposals  have  included  lengthening  the 
present  tax  collection  period  for  the 
fund;  transferring  some  of  the  other 
automotive  taxes  now  going  to  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury:  and  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  earmarked  for  the  trust  fund. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  new 
arrangement  must  be  made  if  we  are 
going  to  have  the  funds,  as  required  by 
present  law.  to  complete  the  system  by 
1972.  My  bill  meets  that  need  with  a 
minimum  of  readjustment.  It  is  not  its 
intent  to  reduce  the  support  we  are  giv- 
ing to  the  Federal-aid  program  for  pri- 
mary and  .secondary  roads.  The  inten- 
tion is  merely  to  transfer  the  source  of 
that  support,  in  order  that  the  trust 
fund  may  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
Interstate  System. 

Mr.  President,  the  rapid  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  will  bring  benefits 
which  dictate  the  necessity  for  speed. 
This  is  particularly  true,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out.  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  safety  factor  involved 
in  the  interstate  type  of  construction. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  found 
a  traffic  fatality  rate  of  9.7  per  100  mil- 
lion vehicle  miles  on  highways  formerly 
serving  an  area  now  served  by  the  In- 
terstate System.  But  on  the  interstate 
highways  the  rate  was  only  2.8  fatalities 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles.  This  com- 
parison was  between  the  new  roads  and. 
to  quote,  "the  older  highways  in  the  same 
traffic  corridors  which  formerly  carried 
most  of  the  present  interstate  traffic." 

The  same  Bureau  of  Roads  statement 
notes : 

An  additional  2.000  lives  may  be  sax'ed  each 
year  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  fatality 
rate  on  older  highways  as  they  are  relieved 
of  traffic  by  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  estimate  of  8,000  lives  per  year 
saved  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
completed  system  of  41,000  miles  works 
out  to  the  saving  of  1  life  for  every  5 
miles  of  interstate  road  completed.  How 
many  lives  could  be  saved  but  are  lost 
now  because  we  leave  undone  the  con- 
struction that  should  be  accomplished 
more  speedily? 

I  believe  we  are  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  in  our  failure  to  speed  and 


without  regard  to  the  saving  of  lives, 
each  mile  of  the  system  completed  is  sav- 
ing dollars  as  well.  Every  stop  and  start 
you  can  eliminate  while  traveling  at  60 
miles  an  hour  saves  2  cents.  Already 
we  are  saving  nearly  $3  billion  a  year  by 
the  economies  of  the  portion  now  fin- 
ished. Those  savings  on  completion  of 
the  41.000-mile  system  are  estimated  to 
come  to  as  much  as  the  entire  income 
tax  cut  of  last  year,  $11  billion  annually. 
When  you  consider  the  great  thrust  for- 
ward given  to  the  economy  by  the  $11 
billion  provided  by  that  means,  it  should 
be  obvious  that  delay  in  achieving  the 
$11  billion  savings  of  a  completed  sys- 
tem is  economically  unsound,  that  the 
economic  benefits  of  early  completion 
should  be  hastened  in  every  way  we  can 
do  so. 

I  have  taken  a  major  interest  in  these 
problems,  particularly  because  of  the 
safety  factor.  I  have  previously  intro- 
duced this  year  S.  1272,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  Interstate  System  from  41,000 
to  60,000  miles.  I  offered  S.  1633,  which 
would  provide  funds  and  encourage  a 
speeding  up  of  the  highway  spot  im- 
provement program  for  the  primary  and 
secondary  system,  making  those  roads 
safer  by  removing  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous elements  in  their  construction 
features.  In  S.  1841  I  have  proposed  a 
bill  to  add  to  the  information  and  op- 
portunity of  the  interstate  highway 
traveler  by  providing  historical  display 
boards  at  rest  stops,  noting  nearby  points 
of  interest.  In  S.  1976  I  proposed  repeal 
of  the  section  209(g)  of  the  act,  which 
holds  us  to  the  requirement  of  building 
the  system  on  a  strict  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  On  Friday  of  this  week  I  am  serv- 
ing as  chairman  for  another  day  of  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Nelson's  bill,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  dealing  with  tire  safe- 
ty. I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1251, 
providing  for  standards  of  safe  motor 
vehicle  construction. 

So  this  proposal  is  not  an  immediate, 
unconsidered  suggestion.  It  is  one  to 
which  I  have  given  thought.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  a  tremendous  help 
in  achieving  the  objective  I  have  sought 
through  all  of  these  means — making  our 
highways  safer  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
thereby  saving  both  lives  and  dollars. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long!  has  indicated  that 
this  is  a  proposal  he  favors  and  hopes 
will  be  adopted.  Since  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  which  these 
matters  originate,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  give  quick  consideration  to 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk 
for  additional  cosponsors  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday,  August  20.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  appear  hereafter  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 


The  bill  (S.  2407)  to  provide  that  after 
June  30,  1966,  amounts  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  par- 
agraph (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  209 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  "Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Interstate  Program"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1956"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1966";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "which  are  attributable 
to  Pederal-ald  highways"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "which  are  attributable  to  the 
Interstate  System". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1966. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(1)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "June  30.  1966,  and"  the  following: 
"out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  weekly  column 
which  I  have  sent  to  all  Indiana  weekly 
newspapers  under  date  of  August  9  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  communication  from 
my  office  entitled  "Capitol  Comments." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Are  We  Numb  to  Accidents? 
A  family  of  four  Is  returning  home  from 
vacation.  Their  caj-  proceeds  at  moderate 
speed  along  a  2-lane  State  highway.  Sud- 
denly, without  warning,  a  car  In  the  opposite 
lane  hurdles  toward  them.  A  crash.  And 
then  silence. 

One  person  is  dead.    Or  maybe  two,  three, 
four,  and  more. 

There  are  no  words  which  can  describe 
the  grief  which  follows.  But  the  real  tragedy 
Is  that  this  horrible  scene  is  repeated  every 
day  of  the  year.  In  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Is  the  Nation  numb  to  traffic  accidents? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Heartbreak  has  reached 
nearly  every  home.  FYlends  and  relatives 
have  perished  needlessly.  Most  people,  I 
believe,  feel  we  should  do  something  now  to 
reduce  the  senseless  carnage — the  waste  of 
life,  of  time,  and  of  money  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  traffic  accidents. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  bold  new  steps 
to  reduce  traffic  Injuries  and  fatalities.  Those 
of  us  in  Indiana  are  especially  aware  of  this 
need.  On  a  recent  weekend,  more  persons 
died  on  Hoosler  highways  than  in  any  com- 
parable period  of  history. 
What  can  be  done? 

There  are  many  steps  we  can  take  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents.  One  of  the  most  Important 
Is  to  improve  our  highways.  Many  of  these 
now  are  nothing  more  than  horse-and-buggy 
roads  paved  over.  But  the  new  Interstate 
System  is  proving  that  safe  highways  save 
lives.  The  fatality  rates  on  these  modern 
roads  is  less  than  half  that  of  older  roads. 
To  reduce  accidents,  I  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  speed  up  work  on  the  Interstate 
system.  First,  I  would  like  to  see  the  system 
extended  from  41,000  miles  to  at  least  60.000 
miles.  Secondly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  thU 
week  which  wUl  add  $1  billion  a  year  to  In- 


terstate construction  funds,  thus  hastening 
the  completion  date. 

Other  bills  which  bear  my  name  will  pro- 
vide safety  standards  for  cars  and  tires, 
and  win  help  to  eliminate  high  accident 
j^reas — a  so-called  "death  zones"  from  older 
highways. 

The  Nation  Is  not  nvunb  to  traffic  accidents. 
By  working  together,  we  can  and  we  will 
return  safety  and   sanity  to  our  highways. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  might  point  out  one 
other  factor.  I  took  occasion  the  4th 
of  July  weekend  and  the  next  weekend 
to  check  the  highway  fatalities  in  In- 
diana. Forty-seven  highway  fatalities 
occurred  in  Indiana  on  those  2  week- 
ends, the  first  being  the  weekend  of  the 
4th  of  July.  It  was  the  highest  num- 
ber of  weekend  highway  fatalities  in  the 
history  of  Indiana. 

Out  of  47  fatalities,  one  was  on  the 
interstate  system,  and  of  the  other  46, 
probably  a  number  could  have  been 
avoided.     This  is  very  significant. 

Although  I  am  concerned  about  Viet- 
nam, the  killing  going  on  there,  and  the 
dangers  of  that  war,  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  became  excited  about  the 
rise  in  killing  on  the  highways. 


The  application  of  the  voting  rights 
law,  moving  swiftly  and  effectively  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
vindicates  the  views  of  those  of  us  who 
objected  to  the  other  approach.  The 
fears  and  caution  expressed  by  those  of 
us  who  did  not  see  the  need  or  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  expression  on  the 
poll  tax  resulted  in  a  charge  that  our  sup- 
port was  being  given  to  a  weak  proposal. 
But  as  it  turns  out,  that  was  not  a  weak 
proposal,  but  rather  it  was  a  strong  and 
a  courageous  approach.  I  am  delighted 
that  it  is  being  so  speedily  put  to  use,  and 
I  look  forward  to  its  success  in  opera- 
tion. 

RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
August  13,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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VOTING    RIGHTS    AND    THE    POLL 
TAX 
Mr.   HARTKE.     Mr.   President,   this 
Congress  has  marked  another  milestone 
with  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
bill,  another  marker  along  the  trail  of 
liistory  winding  back  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  justice  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded.   By  its  passage, 
and  by  its  culmination  in  law  with  the 
President's  signature,  we  have  made  even 
more  than  ever  before  explicit  the  fact 
tliat  citizenship  in  the  United  States  is 
without  distinction  among  our  citizens. 
There  are  many  leaders  whose  thought 
and  effort  made  possible  the  law  whose 
implementation  is  already  beginning  to 
take  place.      First  among  them  stands 
President   Johnson,   whose    unequivocal 
position  gave  the  strongest  possible  sup- 
port.     Great    credit    also    belongs    to 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  who  has 
so  swiftly  moved  already  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  poll  tax  under  the  new 
legislation.      As    floor    leader.    Senator 
Hart  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion.   The  list  is  long,  and  I  shall  not  ex- 
tend it. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  events  which 
have  begun  to  stir  on  the  heels  of  the 
bill's  signature  into  law,  I  do  want  to  note 
that  we  are  already  seeing  confirmation 
of  the  view  which  I  supported,  the  view 
of  the  administration,  that  the  problem 
could  be  handled  by  the  bill  without  a 
specific  effort  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  in 
itself.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  contended 
at  the  time,  I  believe  there  was  a  con- 
stitutional question  involved.  But  in 
addition,  as  we  are  now  seeing,  we  have 
in  the  present  enactment  a  method  of 
action  which  is  prompt  and  efficient  in 
achieving  the  objective  without  running 
the  risks,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
certainties,  of  delay  by  extended  litiga- 
tion. In  fact,  we  need  not  even  wait  for 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  this 
fall  in  the  cases  coming  before  it. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Reuven  Siegel,  Temple  Adath 
Israel,  New  York  City,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  our  country,  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  pray  for  Thy  continuing 
guidance  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  serve 
to  govern  and  lead  its  people. 

O  Lord,  we  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  many  blessings  wherewith  Thou  hast 
blessed  both  our  land  and  our  people. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  abundant  re- 
sources— resources  of  men  as  well  as  of 
the  material  things.  Our  heritage  is  a 
heritage  of  freedom,  achieved  by  men 
and  women  of  great  principle  and  of 
great  courage;  men  and  women  who 
shared  ideals  and  visions.  Here  in  a 
new  world,  they  created  a  new  society 
dedicated  to  right  and  freedom. 

May  the  deliberations  in  this  seat  of 
government  reflect  the  best  of  this  our 
past  heritage.  May  it  reflect  our  faith 
that  we  are  truly  one  nation  under  God. 
May  God  grant  us  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  stand  for  justice.  May  He  make 
us  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  who  are 
created  in  the  divine  image.  May  we 
become  God's  servants  for  the  cause  of 
peace  with  righteousness. 

The  words  of  Scripture  serve  as  our 
eternal  challenge.  Proverbs  14:  34: 
Righteousness  maketh  a  nation  great, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 
Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare.  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2263.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  objec- 
tive, thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and 
reevaluation  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
manpower  In  the  field  of  correctional  reha- 
bilitation: 

H.R.  6927.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  7^8.  An  act  to  designate  the  Veterans* 
Administration  hospital  being  constructed 
in  the  District  of  Colvimbla  as  the  Melvln 
J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital;  and 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  there- 
of, after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April 
28,  1952. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2054) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES, 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1966,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  flle  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 


WORK  PLANS  UNDER  SECTION  2  OP 

THE     WATERSHED     PROTECTION 

AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Committee   on  Agriculture,  which  was 
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read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agricultube, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  by 
executive  communication  and  referred  to 
this  committee,  and  unanimously  approved 
each  of  such  plans.  The  work  plans  involved 
are: 

watershed,  state,  and  executive 
commttnication 

Upper  Crooked  Creek,  Arkansas.  1193.  89th 
Congress. 

Haney  Creek,  Arkansas,  1193,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Buffaloe  Creek.  Ohio.  1193.  89th  Congress. 

Crooked  Creek.  Alabama.  1193,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Muddy  Pork  of  Silver  Creek,  Indiana.  1193. 
89th  Congress. 

St.  Thomas  Lodema,  North  Dakota.  1193. 
89th  Congress. 

A.ssunplnk  Creek.  New  Jersey.  1193.  89th 
Congress. 

Mills  Creek.  Florida.  1320.  89th  Congress. 

Turkey  Creek,  Iowa,  1320,  89th  Congress. 

Mitchell  Swamp-Pleasant  Meadow  Branch, 
South  Carolina,  1320,  89th  Congress. 

Willis  River,  Virginia.  1320  89th  Congress. 

Cub  Creek,  Nebraska,  1193,  89th  Congress. 

Cottonwood  Creek,  Nebraska.  1320.  89th 
Congress. 

Lakin,  Kansas,  1320.  89th  Congress. 

Standing  Pine  Creek.  Mississippi.  1320. 
89th  Congress. 

Pishing  Creek,  South  Carolina,  2182.  86th 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GRACIE 
PFOST 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  time  the  Congress  went  into 
session  yesterday,  a  former  colleague  of 
this  Chamber,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Gracie  Pfost,  died  in  a  Baltimore  hospital 
of  Hodgkins  disease. 

Gracie  has  already  become  a  legend 
in  Idaho  political  history.  Her  hard  and 
intense  campaigning  on  a  store-to-store, 
farm-to-farm,  person-to-person  level 
had  gained  her  a  multitude  of  finends  in 
both  parties.  Beginning  her  political  ca- 
reer at  the  county  level,  Gracie  set  her 
sights  on  the  U.S.  Congress,  failing  the 
first  time  by  only  783  votes,  but  winning 
by  a  similar  margin  the  following  elec- 
tion in  1952.  She  loved  Idaho  and  the 
people  there.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
her  to  stop  her  car  at  the  side  of  a  road 
and  climb  out  and  talk  to  a  fanner  irri- 
gating his  fields,  or  don  an  apron  and 
help  the  ladies  in  the  kitchen  at  a  grange 
meeting.  Often  she  would  be  at  the  gate 
to  meet  and  shake  hands  with  the  men 
changing  shifts  at  the  mines,  or  chal- 
lenge a  political  opponent  to  a  logrolling 
contest  in  icy  cold  water. 

As  many  of  you  recall,  she  never  ran 
away  from  what  she  considered  a  "good 
fight."  the  biggest  in  her  congressional 
career  being  the  support  of  a  high,  mul- 


tiple-purpose Federal  dam  in  Hell's  Can- 
yon on  the  Snake  River  on  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  border.  For  this,  she  won  the 
sobriquet,  "Hell's  Belle." 

Even  though  she  told  one  reporter  dur- 
ing an  interview  that  she  knew  how  to 
cook,  but  found  little  time  for  it,  she  was 
known  for  her  sourdough  recipe.  It  was 
during  an  Idaho  mining  event  that 
Gracie  was  given  a  can  of  sourdough 
which  later  became  famous  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  She  took  a  small  jar  of 
sourdough  starter  with  her  when  she 
spoke  at  a  Women's  National  Press  Club 
dinner  the  evening  of  her  first  day  in 
Congress.  Exhibiting  the  sourdough,  she 
explained  that  it  could  be  expanded  by 
adding  the  proper  amounts  of  flour  and 
water,  and  her  recipe  for  "Grade's  sour- 
dough hotcakes"  became  a  national  in- 
terest. The  publicity  which  came  from 
this  kept  her  mixing  up  new  batches  of 
sourdough  from  her  Idaho  starter  and 
sending  them  out  to  everyone  who  re- 
quested it. 

I  know  many  of  Mrs.  Pfost's  colleagues 
remember  many  such  events  during  her 
10  years'  service  here,  and  mourn  her 
passing  as  do  her  constituents.  All  will, 
I  am  sure,  join  with  her  grieving  family, 
friends  and  constituents  in  offering  a 
prayer  for  her  eternal  rest. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Gracie  Pfost  was  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Representatives  that  this  House 
ever  had.  She  did  more  for  her  district 
and  the  State  of  Idaho  than  almost  any 
other  Repi"esentative  has  ever  done  for 
a  State  and  a  district. 

You  could  pass  her  office  at  7:30  in 
the  morning  or  11  oclock  at  night  and 
you  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  a 
typewriter  tapping  away — often  it  was 
Gracie  herself  answering  mail.  She 
early  made  a  rule  that  all  mail  from 
her  district  had  to  be  acknowledged  on 
the  day  it  was  i-eceived.  It  was  answered 
if  Gracie  herself  typed  the  letter  at 
midnight. 

She  went  to  extraordinary  pains  to  see 
to  it  that  a  constituent's  name  was  not 
misspelled.  She  treated  each  constitu- 
ent as  if  his  wishes  alone  mattered. 
She  worked  long  and  hard  at  committee 
work.  She  checked  every  bill  to  deter- 
mine how  it  applied  to  her  constituency. 
There  are  few  Congressmen  who  served 
with  her  who  are  not  indebted  to  her  for 
help. 

But  with  it  all.  she  was  a  loving  wife: 
she  was  a  wonderful  friend.  Not  many 
Gracie  Pfosts  are  born  into  this  world. 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  known 
her;  and  I  extend  to  her  remaining  fam- 
ily my  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  indeed  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  our  re- 
spects to  our  late  colleague  and  friend. 


Gracie  Pfost,  former  member  of  this  body 
from  the  State  of  Idaho.  She  was  indeed 
an  ideal  colleague — taking  her  place  in 
this  great  forum,  working  intelligently 
and  industriously  for  what  she  consid- 
ered to  be  in  the  best  interest  for  her 
constituents  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and,  yes,  the  people  of  the  world. 
This  gallant  lady  was  a  wonderful 
friend,  loyal  and  true  to  those  who  de- 
sired and  deserved  to  be  included  in  such 
relationship  with  her.  Her  idea  of 
friendship  was  not  founded  upon  agree- 
ment, but  rather  upon  understandiiig 
and  with  the  inherent  honesty  which  was 
every  bit  a  part  of  her.  She  had  a  legion 
of  friends  throughout  the  land. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  very  closely 
with  Gracie  during  the  5  terms  that  she 
sei-ved  in  the  House  and  I  regretted  to 
see  her  leave  the  House  to  run  for  the 
other  body.  Wher  she  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1953  she  was  aosigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  which  I  was  also  a  member, 
and  she  remained  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee for  her  entire  10-year  period  of 
service.  She  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  during 
the  84th,  85th,  86th,  and  87th  Congresses. 
Her  hard  work  and  energetic  leader- 
ship contributed  greatly  to  the  outstand- 
ing committee  records  during  those 
years.  There  was  no  member  of  our 
committee  more  cooperative  and  willing 
than  Gracie  Pfost  when  there  was  com- 
mittee work  to  be  done.  She  was  just  as 
interested  in  the  problems  of  other  mem- 
bers as  she  was  in  the  problems  of  her 
own  district.  She  was  willing  to  travel 
at  any  time  and  anywhere  when  local 
hearings  and  on-the-ground  inspections 
were  necessary.  She  never  let  her  chair- 
man down  on  difiBcult  assignments,  and 
the  many  arduous  trips  that  we  were  on 
together  were  always  more  enjoyable 
with  Gracie  along.  She  never  com- 
plained when  the  going  was  rough.  Her 
friendly  and  gracious  manner  made  a 
hit  with  the  people  and  groups  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  and  this  al- 
ways made  our  work  easier. 

Gracie  was  a  fighter  for  what  she 
thought  was  right, and  I  recall  that  she 
came  to  Congress  with  the  nickname 
"Hell's  Belle"  for  the  great  fight  she 
made  on  the  Hells  Canyon  project^-a 
proposal  for  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Snake  River  in  her  State 
of  Idaho. 

Gracie  had  a  special  concern  for  her 
fellowman  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Na- 
tion is  better  off  today  because  of  her 
great  public  service.  She  had  deep  feel- 
ings about  problems  of  the  undeiTin^- 
lleged  of  our  Nation  and  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  elderly  citizens.  She 
was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  supporter 
for  some  of  the  programs  which  we  have 
just  this  year  been  successful  in  enacting 
into  law — medicare,  housing,  poverty,  et 
cetera. 

Membership  on  the  same  committee 
brought  Gracie  and  me  into  closer  asso- 
ciation than  we  might  have  been  other- 
wise and  made  it  possible  from  that  time 
on  for  her  husband.  Jack,  Mrs.  Aspinall. 
and  the  two  of  us  to  enjoy  a  most  valued 
friendship.  Her  husband.  Jack  Pfost, 
was  just  as  friendly  and  companionable 


in  his  way  as  was  Gracie  and  never 
throughout  the  years  did  he  fail  to  show 
his  pride  and  his  joy  in  his  talented  and 
charming  wife.  When  that  union  was 
broken  by  Jack's  death,  some  divine 
.spark  went  from  Grade's  life  that  she 
was  never  able  to  recapture  during  her 
remaining  time  with  us.  Now  she  has 
broken  the  barrier  and  with  her  loneli- 
ness and  suffering  over,  she  has  joined 
Jack  once  again.  May  God  grant  eter- 
nal peace  to  them  throughout  the  time 
of  eternity. 

Gracie  Pfost  left  her  imprint  upon  my 
life  and  upon  the  committee  of  which  I 
am  chaiiman.  We  shall  never  forget 
her.  Mis.  Aspinall  joins  me  in  express- 
ing heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  family. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  in  my  own  behalf  and  in  be- 
half of  my  Republican  colleagues  the 
deep  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
former  Congresswoman,  Gracie  Pfost  of 
Idaho.  I  did  not  happen  to  know  her 
personally  but  I  know  that  the  Republi- 
can Members  who  did  know  Mrs.  Pfost 
held  her  in  very  high  esteem  and  re- 
garded her  as  an  able  legislator  and  as 
a  great  American.  On  behalf  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clory  and  myself.  I  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Congresswoman  Pfost  our 
deep  sympathy. 

Mr.     ROGERS      of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  yield. 
Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.       Mr. 
Speaker,  we  of  the  West  know  that  the 
death  of  Gracie  Pfost  removes  from  that 
area  an  outstanding  leader.    It  was  my 
happy  pleasure  to  have  served  with  her 
for  10  years  in  this  body.    Those  of  us 
who  knew  her  well  recognized  her  ability, 
honesty,  and  fairness.    As  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  noted,  she  was  a  scrap- 
per.   She  fought  for  what  she  thought  to 
be  right.    That  was  her  dedication  as  a 
Representative  from  the  great  State  of 
Idaho.    We  in  the  Congress  know  the 
contribution  she  made  and  we  are  sad- 
dened by  her  untimely  death. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  her  fam- 
ily at  this  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  death  of  om-  good 
and  warm  friend,  Mrs.  Gracie  Pfost,  of 
Idaho.  She  was  one  of  the  great  Mem- 
bers I  was  privileged  to  come  here  with 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  the  Congress 
in  1953. 

I  soon  learned  of  her  conscientious 
and  industrious  attitude  to  represent  the 
people  of  her  congressional  district.  But 
later  when  Mrs.  Landrum  and  I  were 
privileged  to  live  in  the  same  hotel  with 
her  for  a  number  of  years,  we  learned 
that  Gracie  Pfost  was  truly  a  gentle- 
woman, a  delightful  person,  always  a 
lady.  She  gave  us  all  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  flne  things  that  go  to  make  up  re- 
sponsible citizenship  and  real  character 
in  our  American  public  ofiBcials. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Landrum  joins  me 
in  extending  to  her  family  and  loved 
ones,  our  genuine  sympathy  and  deep 
regret  at  the  passing  of  this  truly  dis- 
tinguished lady. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  eveiTone 
who  ever  knew  Gracie  Pfost  must  have 
been  shocked  as  I  was  on  hearing  the 
sad  news  of  her  death.  Gracie  in  her  life 
and  in  her  career  represented  the  noblest 
attributes  of  womanhood,  the  finest 
qualities  of  public  service.  What  a 
strong  person,  what  a  fine  character  she 
was.  She  was  a  constructive,  dedicated 
Member  of  this  body.  She  was  a  work- 
ing Member  of  the  House.  She  was  a 
contributing  Member  of  the  Congress. 
She  was  a  wonderful  person.  She  was 
my  friend.  I  shall  miss  her.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  her  loved  ones. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  concerning  our  late  colleague, 
Gracie  Pfost.  I  believe  the  expression 
which  the  majority  leader  used  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  she  was  a  wonderful  per- 
son, describes  her  better  than  any  other 
words  of  which  I  can  think. 

As  all  have  said,  she  was  diligent, 
hardworking  and  dedicated.  Through 
it  all  she  was  always  pleasant  and  easy 
to  get  along  with.  She  had  a  host  of 
friends  here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  believe  all  over  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

I,  too,  join  in  extending  the  deepest 
synipathy  to  her  family. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  should  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow  at  the 
untimely  passing  of  the  late  Gracie  Pfost. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Gracie 
early  in  her  service  in  the  Congress.  She 
was  a  very  wholesome  person,  very  sin- 
cere and  very  much  down  to  earth.  She 
was  intelligent  and  industrious.  She  had 
no  malice  in  her  heart  or  in  her  soul. 

I  have  served  with  no  one  who  had 
more  friends  or  a  greater  appreciation 
among  her  colleagues.  Gracie  Pfost  was 
an  effective  Member  of  Congress.  She 
was  a  credit  to  her  family,  to  herself,  to 
her  district,  to  her  State,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. Certainly  she  leaves  in  the  annals 
of  the  Congress  a  long  time  record  of 
service  and  one  that  all  of  us  might  well 
emulate. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  her  family  my  sincerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great 
shock  to  me  to  hear  this  morning  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  Gracie 

Pfost.  ^^      .^ 

I  had  the  privilege— and  I  consider  it 

a  real  privilege— of  serving  with  her  for 


10  years.  She  and  I  were  minority  Mem- 
bers on  the  so-called  committee  to  in- 
vestigate foundations,  during  which  a 
succession  of  extremists  tried  to  prove 
that  the  great  foundations  of  this  coun- 
try were  Communist  dominated.  Mrs. 
Pfost  effectively  cross-examined  the  wit- 
nesses and  helped  to  show  that  they  were 
speaking  in  doubletalk  and  poppycock. 
For  this  she  took  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
in  the  extremist  press.  It  did  not  bother 
her,  because  she  knew  she  was  right. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  going  out  to 
Idaho  and  campaigning  with  her  in  one 
campaign,  from  Nampa  to  Moscow  to 
Coeur  d'Alene.  I  had  a  greater  respect 
for  her  desire  to  serve  when  I  came  back, 
because  I  flew  in  a  little  single-engine 
plane  with  Gracie  and  her  husband.  Jack, 
up  through  Hells  Canyon.  I  will  say  now 
that  I  would  not  repeat  that  voyage  if  I 
knew  I  could  not  come  back  to  Congress 
any  other  way.  She  did  it  all  the  time 
and  regularly. 

She  was  greatly  loved  and  greatly  re- 
spected by  her  constituents.  Her  loss  is 
a  loss  not  only  to  Idaho  but  to  the  whole 
United  States. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  grief  on  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Gracie  Pfost. 

Two  days  ago  our  former  colleague, 
Hon.  Ralph  Harding,  of  Idaho,  told  a  few 
of  us  that  Gracie  was  in  the  hospital  and 
was  very  ill.  It  was  a  shock  to  me,  because 
I  did  not  know  she  was  so  ill.  We  made 
several  plans  that  we  thought  might 
cheer  her,  but  before  v.^e  had  time  to  ex- 
ecute them  the  word  came  that  she  had 
been  called  to  her  eternal  reward.  To 
hide  this  illness  from  her  friends  is  an 
added  indication  that  she  was  such  a 
valiant  woman,  and  to  me  this  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  greatness  in  any  person. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  pride  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  close  friend. 

Grade  was  a  hard  worker,  who  repre- 
sented the  people  of  her  district  honestly 
and  effectively.  For  11  years  she  served 
them  well  because  she  loved  and  re- 
spected them.  They  brought  their 
causes  to  Gracie  to  fight,  and  fight  them 
she  did,  honorably  and  always  respecting 
the  rights  of  others. 

During  these  years  she  endeared  her- 
self to  all.  It  was  a  joy  to  know  Gracie, 
humble  when  successful  and  undaunted 
by  defeat,  an  inspiration  to  witness  her 
working  tirelessly  for  the  people  of  her 
State  and  an  honor  to  serve  with  her. 

We  will  all  miss  Gi-acie,  but  her  family 
and  friends  can  be  comforted  because  I 
am  sure  that  the  last  words  in  the  book 
of  life  for  Gracie  are  these:  "Well  done. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  morning  when 
Mrs.  Harris  and  I  learned  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  Gracie 
Pfost,  we  were  deeply  grieved.     It  was 
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our  pleasure  to  have  known  and  sisso- 
ciated  with  Gracie  during  the  years  she 
served  so  ably  and  so  well  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  She  was  a  native  of 
our  State,  born  in  Harrison,  Arkansas. 
We  came  not  only  to  admire  and  respect 
her  but  to  love  her  for  what  she  was  and 
for  what  she  did  for  her  people  and  the 
Nation.  I  want  to  join  in  paying  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  life  and  sterling 
character  of  this  great  woman.  I  have 
been  enriched  by  the  fellowship  and  the 
associations  I  have  had  with  her. 

This  Congress  has  been  benefited  by 
her  presence  and  her  service.  The  Na- 
tion has  been  blessed  by  the  10  years  of 
service  she  has  rendered  to  it.  I,  for 
Mrs.  Harris  and  myself,  join  in  extend- 
ing our  sympathies  to  her  family  and 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  permit  me  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league. Mrs.  Gracie  Pfost,  of  Idaho.  I 
was  Shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  the 
news  of  her  passing. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressworaan  Pfost  for  a  number  of  years 
and  I  learned  to  respect  and  admire  her 
immensely.  She  was  most  energetic,  cap- 
able and  dedicated.  I  knew  her  to  be 
constructive  and  devoted  to  Democratic 
principles.  She  served  well  her  district, 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  the  Nation,  as 
a  most  conscientious  Congresswoman, 
and  she  has  left  her  mark  in  the  annals 
of  history. 

I  extend  to  her  family  an  expression 
of  deepest  sympathy  in  her  passing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
grieve  today  at  the  passing  of  a  lovely 
woman,  a  former  colleague,  a  stanch 
friend,  a  dedicated  public  servant,  a  true 
patriot,  Mrs.  Gracie  Bowers  Pfost,  the 
first  woman  to  represent  the  State  of 
Idaho  in  Congress. 

She  was  born  in  Harrison,  Ark.,  and 
moved  with  her  family  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  to  a  farm  in  Boise  Valley, 
Idaho.  There  she  attended  the  local 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  Links 
Busine.ss  University  in  Boise. 

Her  career  as  a  public  servant  began 
in  1929  when  she  w^as  appointed  county 
clerk,  auditor,  and  recorder  of  Canyon 
County.  She  was  only  23  at  the  time. 
She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Idaho,  and  she 
served  on  the  platform  and  resolutions 
committee  at  five  Democratic  national 
conventions.  She  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1952 
and  served  her  district,  her  State,  and 
her  country  with  fervor,  with  boundless 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary competence  and  ability.  In 
keeping  with  her  concern  for  humani- 
tarian causes  and  her  tender  regard  for 
the  unfortunate  and  the  needy,  she  re- 
cently sei-ved  with  distinction  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  for  the  housing  of  elderly 
persons  in  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 

All  who  have  known  her  unfailing 
courtesy  and  her  selflessness  will  mourn 
her  loss.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  know  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  this  body  when  I  say  that 
she  made  a  record  here  that  will  not 


soon  flee  the  minds  or  hearts  of  those 
with  whom  she  served. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Gracie  Pfost.  I  had  seen  her 
and  we  had  chatted  together  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Congressional  Hotel  only 
a  short  time  ago.  If  she  were  ill,  and 
her  strength  was  diminished  by  the 
pull  of  advancing  physical  frailties, 
she  gave  no  visible  indications.  Her 
smile  was  as  radiant  and  confident  as 
always  it  had  been.  Hers  was  the  cour- 
age of  the  truly  brave.  I  do  not  think 
she  ever  complained.  The  death  of 
Jack,  her  husband,  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  her.  but  she  took  it  in  the  spirit  of 
the  brave  and  the  dedicated  and  went 
on  with  the  work  that  was  given  her  to 
do.  Gracie  and  Jack  and  I  were  good 
friends,  residing  at  the  same  hotel,  and 
meeting  frequently.  Gracie  and  Jack 
were  closely  bound  together  in  affection 
and  common  interests.  They  were  in- 
separable. Gracie  Pfost  made  an  out- 
standing record  as  a  member  of  the 
House.  Her  industry  knew  no  limits  and 
her  ability  was  of  the  highest  order. 
She  was  respected  by  all  her  colleagues 
as  a  wholesome  pattern  of  American 
womanhood  and  a  fellow  worker  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Idaho  has  lost  a  daugh- 
ter of  radiant  accomplishment.  Our 
country  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  public 
servants,  and  I  have  lost  a  friend  be- 
loved. To  her  loved  ones  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  a  very  fine  friend 
and  a  distinguished  former  colleague 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Gracie  Pfost,  has  saddened  me  very 
deeply. 

Shortly  after  I  first  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  was  sworn  into  office  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gracie  Pfost, 
whose  Idaho  congressional  district  had 
many  of  the  same  problems  as  that  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  I  represent.  Similarities  of 
the  two  districts  were  emphasized  by  the 
forest  economies,  natural  resource  devel- 
opment, and  in  many  other  ways.  The 
wisdom,  the  warm-heartedness,  and 
generosity  of  Gracie  Pfost  helped  me 
tremendously  during  those  early  years 
in  which  we  serve<i  together. 

Later  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
same  committees  as  Mrs.  Pfost.  Here  I 
learned  much  from  the  tremendously 
knowledgeable  way  in  which  she  handled 
legislative' duties.  During  this  time  it 
was  indeed  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
have  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
hold  foraial  hearings  in  California  under 
her  chairmanship.  Her  ability  to  han- 
dle the  many  witnesses  pro  and  con  on 
the  various  issues  taken  up  by  the  sub- 
committee during  this  trip  provided  all  of 
us  an  outstanding  example  of  skillful 
committee  leadership  through  which 
both  sides  of  a  controversial  issue  were 
fully  heard  and  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  know  Gracie  Pfost,  who  was  loved 
and  respected  in  her  home  State  of  Idaho 
and  also  here  in  Congress  will  be  missed 
greatly.  She  was  one  of  the  most  hard- 
working representatives  I  have  ever 
known.    She  lived  on  the  Hill,  as  I  do. 


and  I  know  from  personal  experience  she 
was  in  her  office  working  late  every  night 
and  on  weekends  spending  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  on  the  job  serving  the 
people  of  her  district.  State  and  Nation. 
We  have  lost  a  fine  friend  and  we  have 
also  lost  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
a  dedicated,  hard-working  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
our  good  friend  Mrs.  Pfost. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  colleague  and  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  the  gracious 
and  able  Congresswoman  from  Idaho. 
Gracie  Pfost. 

Mrs.  Pfost  was  a  dedicated  legislator 
and  a  wonderful  person,  and  she  brought 
to  the  Congress  an  unusual  combination 
of  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  ability. 

She  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  consci- 
entious public  servant  who  gave  her  best 
to  the  State  she  loved  and  served  so 
well. 

Washington.  Idaho,  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  this  lovely  lady  who  won  so 
many  friends  and  such  universal  respect 
during  her  service  here. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  a  very  be- 
loved colleague,  Congresswoman  Gracie 
Pfost. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  her  subcommittee  during  my 
first  2  years  in  this  Congress.  I  have 
never  known  a  finer  woman  nor  a  more 
able  presiding  officer. 

Gracie  always  had  a  laugh,  time  for 
courtesy  and  graciousness,  and  time  for 
consideration  of  any  Member's  problems. 

She  was  never  petty  or  small.  Her 
spirit  was  as  large  and  splendid  as  her 
State. 

She  was  not  only  an  inspiration  to 
women  everywhere,  but  to  every  human 
being. 

Gracie  was  beloved  not  only  in  her 
own  State  of  Idaho  which  she  repre- 
sented with  such  tremendous  success, 
but  she  was  beloved  throughout  the  en- 
tire Northwest. 

She  was  a  friend,  neighbor,  and  col- 
league we  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

To  her  family  and  to  her  State,  my 
deepest  and  sincerest  sympathy  in  their 
loss  which  Is  also  ours  in  large  measure. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  to  leam 
of  the  untimely  death  of  former  Con- 
gresswoman Gracie  Pfost,  and  I  know 
that  her  many  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  share  that  feeling. 

Mrs.  Pfost  was  an  imtiring  worker  for 
our  State  of  Idaho,  and  a  relentless 
fighter  for  the  causes  she  espoused.  But 
she  was  eminently  fair  and  just,  and  had 
gained  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
even  those  who  opposed  her  politically. 

She  was  most  amiable,  congenial  and 
pleasant  to  meet,  and  she  made  friends 
easily.  These  qualities  made  her  a  for- 
midable campaigner — unbeatable  in  Ida- 
ho's First  Congressional  District. 

Gracie  devoted  much  of  her  life,  her 
time,  and  her  talents  to  the  service  of  her 
fellow  man.  She  served  her  district,  her 
State,  and  her  country  well. 


She  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  I  join  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  in  pajrlng  tribute  to 
a  dear  and  wonderful  departed  friend, 
our  former  distinguished  colleague 
Gracie  Pfost. 

Gracie  would  want  to  be  remembered 
with  her  husband,  Jack.  They  were  a 
delightful  couple,  inseparable  and  de- 
voted to  each  other.  When  he  died  it 
left  a  big  empty  spot  in  her  life,  though 
she  gallantly  went  ahead  to  meet  the 
tasks  of  her  new  life.  What  a  big  heart 
she  had,  and  what  a  gallant  soul.  She 
went  about  sharing  her  overflow  of  com- 
passion with  others — spreading  good 
cheer,  lending  encouragement,  leaving 
behind  hearts  made  happier  because  she 
walked  that  way. 

Gracie  Pfost  loved  people.  When  she 
won  public  office  she  gave  herself  totally 
to  the  task,  living  for  the  people  she 
served,  devoting  her  life  to  their  causes. 
Gracie  represented  the  great  Idaho  dis- 
trict across  the  Snake  River  from  Ore- 
gon's Second  District  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress.  I 
worked  closely  with  her  on  the  mutual 
problems  of  that  vast  and  beautiful  area. 

Gracie  Pfost  cut  her  teeth  in  politics 
in  the  fight  to  achieve  full  development 
of  the  Snake  River  at  Hells  Canyon. 
She  fought  long  and  hard  for  that  cause, 
being  nicknamed  "Hells  Belle"  affection- 
ately by  her  thousands  of  friends  and 
admirers.  What  a  gallant  fight  she 
made  and  how  devoted  she  was  to  the 
cause. 

Mrs.  UUman  and  I  shared  many  happy 
moments  with  Gracie  and  Jack.  We 
offer  heartfelt  condolences  to  Grade's 
loved  ones.  Her  life  was  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gracie 
Pfost  and  I  both  came  to  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  83d  Congress.  As  fresh- 
men Congressmen,  we  had  many  similar 
problems,  and  from  the  very  beginning 
of  our  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives we  exchanged  ideas  that  we  felt 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  respective  con- 
stituents. I  therefore  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  Mrs.  Pfost  very  closely, 
and,  in  my  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  never 
seen  a  Member  of  Congress  who  devoted 
longer  hours  to  her  constituency.  She 
was  a  gallant  lady,  and  she  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  her  many  friends  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  expressing  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  Mrs.  Pfost's 
family. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  our 
colleagues,  I  was  saddened  to  leam  this 
morning  of  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend 
and  former  colleague,  Mrs.  Gracie  Pfost. 

I  will  always  consider  it  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  her  in  this  great  body  for  6  years. 
Few  will  ever  forget  her  friendliness,  her 
grace  and  her  charm.  I  will  particularly 
remember  her  and  be  thankful  for  the 
advice  and  counsel  she  gave  me  on  the 
many  issues  that  were  of  interest  and 
concern  to  both  of  us. 

For  12  years  Mrs.  Pfost  served  the  First 
District  of  Idaho  with  distinction.  Since 
then  she  has  made  still  further  contribu- 


tions through  her  efforts  as  special  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly, one  of  the  projects  which  we  had 
worked  on  together  when  she  was  in  the 
House. 

Mrs.  Pfost  made  countless  friends  dur- 
ing her  many  years  of  service  in  Wash- 
ington, not  to  mention  the  many  people 
who  admired  and  respected  her  in  the 
First  District  of  Idaho  and  across  the 
United  States.  The  memory  of  her 
bright  spirit  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her. 
Mrs.  Cohelan  and  I  offer  our  sincere 
condolences  to  the  family. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  leam  of  the  untimely 
death  of  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Mrs.  Gracie  Pfost,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  yesterday. 

Gracie  and  I  began  our  service  in  the 
House  together  and  it  was  a  privilege 
for  me  to  know  this  great  lady  person- 
ally. During  her  years  of  service  in  the 
House,  Mrs.  Pfost  gained  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  of  us  for  her  outstand- 
ing ability  and  hard  work  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Idaho. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tees, Mrs  Pfost  contributed  to  the  passage 
of  many  bills  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Nation.  Her  ability  wa^  recognized  when 
she  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  served 
in  this  capacity  for  many  years. 

But  Mrs.  Pfost  will  not  only  be  remem- 
bered for  her  service  in  the  House  of 
Representative.  A  great  interest  in 
public  affairs,  coupled  with  a  desire  to 
serve  her  people,  caused  her  to  enter 
the  political  life  of  her  State  many  years 
ago.  From  1929  until  1939  she  was  dep- 
uty county  clerk,  auditor,  and  recorder 
of  Canyon  County,  Idaho,  and  from  1941 
until  1951  she  was  the  treasurer  of  that 
county. 

The  people  of  Idaho  recognized  her 
ability  and  she  was  selected  regularly 
for  many  years  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
where  she  served  as  a  member  of  the 
platfonn  and  resolutions  committee.  At 
the  time  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Pfost  was 
still  serving  the  people  as  special  assist- 
ant for  elderly  housing  in  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  our  former  colleague, 
Gracie  Pfost,  has  compiled  an  enviable 
record  of  more  than  30  years  of  public 
service  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  i>aying  deserved  tribute  to  her.  I  have 
lost  a  good  friend  and  the  country  has 
lost  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sadness  because  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Gracie 
Pfost,  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Pfost  and  I  came 
to  Congress  during  the  same  year,  and  I 
esteemed  her  most  highly.  She  was 
faithful  to  her  constituents,  hard  work- 
ing, and  loyal  to  her  friends.  I  partici- 
pated in  the  funeral  services  here  in 
Washington,  and  should  like  to  print 
here  in  the  Record  the  opening  prayer 
that  I  gave  on  that  occasion: 

O  Lord  our  God,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name   In   all   the   earth,   who   hast   set  Thy 


glory  above  the  heavens.  In  Thee  do  we  put 
our  trust,  for  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  of  our  silent 
friend  and  colleague.  Because  of  her,  many 
lives  have  been  fortified  with  hopye  and  faith. 
Because  of  her,  America,  o\ir  fatherland.  Is 
a  more  beautiful  temple  of  groves  and 
streams. 

She  has  been  blessed  by  the  privilege  of 
great  service. 

Abide,  O  God,  with  her  loved  ones,  her 
friends,  and  all  for  whom  she  labored  so 
valiantly. 

With  joy  into  Thy  loving  hands  we  com- 
mend her  this  day,  with  the  blessed  assur- 
ance that  In  our  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions  and  He  has  promised  to  be  with 
us  forever. 

Hear  our  prayer  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son, 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

I  express  to  her  family  my  deepest 
sympathy,  and  I  join  Gracie  Pfost's 
many  friends  in  saying  that  our  lives 
have  been  ennobled  because  of  our  asso- 
ciations with  her. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Gracie  Pfost,  of  Idaho.  Her  passing 
brought  to  a  close  a  long  career  of  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  public  service. 
She  began  this  career  as  deputy  county 
clerk,  auditor,  and  recorder  of  Canyon 
County,  Idaho,  before  being  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  12 
years  she  served  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Idaho  and  de- 
voted long  hours  and  hard  work  to  the 
myriad  duties  demanded  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  people.  At  the  time  of  her 
passing,  she  was  a  special  £issistant  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  I  am  sure  that 
the  service  and  accomplishments  of 
Gracie  Pfost  will  long  be  remembered. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  with 
Gracie  during  her  entire  tenure  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  She  was  admired 
and  respected  by  her  associates  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  her  indefatigable 
spirit  was  an  inspiration  to  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact. 

To  her  family  and  her  many  friends, 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
en  Veterans'  Affairs  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports  on  certain 
bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  2331 


Baring 

Blatnik 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burton,  Utah 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Colmer 

Culver 

Cunningham 


DaKue 

Dawson 

Diggs 

ElKsworth 

Praser 

Hawkins 

Irwin 

Keogh 

Klner.  N.Y. 

Lindsay 

McVlcker 

Miller 

Pool 


Powell 
Rorcallo 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Scott 
Slack 
Sullivan 
Thomas 
Toll 
Tupper 
WlUls 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 
APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  joint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  apportion  the 
sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  follows: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  778) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  apportion  the  sum  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
for  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended.   Is  amended  by  striking  out  'the 


additional  sum  of  $2,900,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'the  additional  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  of  the 
sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  expenditures  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  contained  in  table 
5  of  House  Document  Numbered  42.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  but  the  Congress  reserves  the 
right  to  disapprove  the  cost  estimate  for  com- 
pletion of  such  National  System  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  on  January  11,  1965.  and 
contained  in  such  document. 

"Sec,  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  under  author- 
ity of  existing  law  and  through  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  shall  report  to  Congress  in 
January,  1968,  and  In  January  of  every  second 
year  thereafter,  his  estimates  of  the  future 
highway  needs  of  the  Nation. 

"Sec.  4.  (a>  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  '§  135.  Highway  safety  programs 

"  'After  December  31,  1967.  each  State 
should  have  a  highway  safety  program,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  designed  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  resulting  therefrom,  on 
highways  on  the  Federal-aid  system.  Such 
highway  safety  program  should  be  In  accord- 
ance with  uniform  standards  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  should  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  provisions  for  an  effective  acci- 
dent records  system,  and  measures  calcu- 
lated to  Improve  driver  performance,  vehicle 
safety,  highway  design  and  maintenance, 
traffic  control,  and  surveillance  of  traffic  for 
detection  and  correction  of  high  or  poten- 
tially high  accident  locations.' 

"(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of   the   United   States  Code   Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  '135.  Highway  safety  programs."  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

George  H.  Fallon, 
John   C.  Kluczynski. 
Frank  M.  Clark, 
William  C.  Cramer, 
John  F.  Baldwin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Pat  McNamaRa, 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Hiram  L.  Pong. 
James  B.  Pearson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
81 )  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  apportion  the  sum  authorized  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967.  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  and  Inserts  a  substitute.  The 
Senate  recedes  from  It?  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  dlflferences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  In  the  following 
outline. 


The  first  two  sections  of  the  conference 
substitute  are  Identical  with  the  first  two 
sections  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  System  Including  the 
Interstate  System  after  1972.  Such  study 
is  to  be  made  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
highway  departments  and  Is  to  include  pos- 
sible extensions  of  the  Interstate  System, 
costs,  and  all  other  considerations  that  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable.  A  report  of  his 
findings  Is  required  to  be  made  not  later 
than  January  1.  1967.  The  proposed  con- 
ference substitute  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  utilizing  the  au- 
thority available  to  him  under  existing  law 
and  acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  shall  submit  to  Congress  in  January 
1968  and  every  two  years  thereafter  his  esti- 
mates of  the  future  highway  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  4  of  the  House  amendment  amends 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  add  a 
new  section  135.  This  section  provides  that 
after  December  31.  1967,  a  State  not  having 
a  highway  safety  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  not  have  funds  apportioned 
to  it.  A  State  highway  safety  program  is  re- 
quired to  be  in  accordance  with  uniform 
standards  approved  by  the  Secretary  which 
shall  include  accident  records  system,  meas- 
ures calculated  to  Improve  driver  perform- 
ance, motor  vehicle  safety,  highway  design 
and  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and  surveil- 
lance of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction  of 
high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations. 
Funds  withheld  from  a  State  are  to  be  re- 
apportioned to  other  States.  The  proposed 
conference  substitute  deletes  from  this  sec- 
tion all  provisions  requiring  funds  to  be 
withheld  from  a  State  in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance and  providing  for  their  reapportion- 
ment, and  substitutes  for  these  provisions  a 
statement  that  by  December  31,  1967,  each 
State  should  have  an  approved  highway 
safety  program.  It  Is  the  expectation  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  will  examine  from  time  to  time  the 
extent  of  voluntary  compliance  by  the  States 
with  this  new  section  of  title  23  with  a  view 
of  determining  whether  any  further  legisla- 
tive action  is  necessary. 

George  H.  Fallon, 
John  C.  Kluczynski, 
Prank  M.  Clark, 
William  C.  Cramer, 
John  P.  Baldwin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (interrupting 
reading  of  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
81.  I  can  report  to  the  House  that  the 
Senate  receded  and  went  along  with  the 
House  action  which  authorizes  $3  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  continued 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System. 
It  is  my  hope  that  as  soon  as  this  con- 
ference report  is  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
funds  will  be  allocated  immediately  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the  vari- 
ous State  highway  departments  to  keep 
the  program  on  an  even  keel. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  conferees 
agreed  not  to  approve  the  new  estimate 
of  cost  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 


Commerce  for  fiscal  years  1967, 1968,  and 
1969  for  the  Interstate  System  because 
sufficient  financing  for  this  program  up 
to  this  time  has  not  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  modify  the 
House  language  on  the  needs  study  for 
the  highway  system  beyond  1972.  Lan- 
guage was  substituted  which  will  re- 
quire the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  begin- 
ning January  1.  1968.  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  that  date  and  every  2  years 
thereafter  the  estimate  of  the  future 
highway  needs  of  the  Nation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  report  will  be  an  all-in- 
clusive one  and  will  cover  all  phases  of 
the  highway  problems  faced  by  the  coun- 
try in  all  fields  encompassed  by  the  high- 
way program  which  is  now  in  full  swing 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Finally  the  conferees  modified  lan- 
guage dealing  with  highway  safety  pro- 
grams by  striking  from  that  section  the 
penalty  clause  which  was  originally  in 
the  legislation  whereby  if  the  various 
States  had  not  enacted  a  highway  safety 
program  into  law  by  December  31,  1967, 
they  would  be  cut  off  from  all  Federal 
aid.  The  language  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  has  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Congress  expects  the 
State  highway  departments  themselves 
to  get  a  program  underway  to  cover 
this  most  vital  phase  of  the  highway 
operations,  the  safety  of  those  who  travel 
the  roads.  It  is  the  further  expectation 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that 
they  and  the  Congress  will  from  time  to 
time  examine  the  attempts  of  the  States 
to  set  up  the  highway  safety  program 
and  that  if  it  is  needed,  legislation  will 
be  introduced  at  a  later  date  to  imple- 
ment this  much-needed  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  conferees  for  having 
stricken  the  language  which  was  an  un- 
justified invasion  of  States  rights,  and 
would  have  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authority  to  dictate  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  various  States  in  the  matter 
of  safety  programs.  Failure  to  conform 
to  what  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
wanted  could  have  resulted  in  all  funds 
being  cut  off  to  any  State.  This  was  en- 
tirely too  drastic. 

It  was  for  that  reason  I  voted  against 
the  bill.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
clearly  that  I  now  support  this  bill,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer!. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  good 
conference  report,  so  far  as  the  position 
of  the  House  is  concerned,  and  on  these 
respective  amendments.  The  other  body 
accepted  the  $100  million  increase  in  the 
authorization  for  1967  because  it  can  be 
supported.  The  funds  will  be  there. 
This  information  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  subsequent  to  hearings  on 
the  legislation  in  the  other  body.  They 
accepted  the  $100  million  Increase  In  our 


proposal.  They  also  accepted  a  modified 
version  with  regard  to  a  highway  study 
which  I  have  been  advocating. 

I   have   introduced   legislation   for   3 
years  now  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  a  study  relating  to  the  future  needs 
of  highways  on  a  long-range  plan  basis, 
a  study  relating  to  what  additional  mile- 
age Is  necessary,  and  the  missing  links, 
and  whether  they  should  be  considered 
at  a  future  date,  meaning  after   1972, 
when  the  present  Interstate  program  ex- 
pires.    There  are  such  missing  links  In 
the  system.    There  Is  one  In  my  State 
which  would  go  from  Tampa-St.  Peters- 
burg to  Miami.    There  Is  no  Interstate 
System  that  connects  the  west  coast  with 
the  east  coast.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.     There  should  have  been  at 
the  outset,  but  at  the  time  there  was  not 
enough  traffic  to  justify  it.     There  is 
now,  unquestionably.     There  was  a  dis- 
pute   between    the    House    and    Senate 
whether  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
authority  for  the  study.    It  is  my  opinion 
they  needed  this  legislation  to  authorize 
the  study  In  order  to  get  It.    Florida  has 
started  on  such  a  study,  and  I  believe 
that  will  be  accomplished.    A  study  re- 
lating to  highway  needs  and  all  phases 
of  highway  needs  will  be  authorized  un- 
der this  new  revised  language,  and  It  will 
be  available  and  made  available  on  a  2- 
year  basis. 

So  I  say  this  is  a  fair,  reasonable  com- 
promise, although  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  stronger  language  in  the 
House  version. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin],  is  going  to  discuss  the  high- 
way safety  amendment  to  the  highway 
bill.  It  was  the  gentleman's  amendment 
that  properly  brought  before  this  House 
the  question  of  needed  safety  regulations 
from  a  legislative  standpoint.  They 
have  been  tearing  out  some  of  these 
safety  regulations  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Baldwin],  should  be  complimented 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown.  He  had 
a  reason  that  he  will  explain  to  you  re- 
lating to  his  own  district,  which  shows 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  safety 
requirement  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  sense  of  Congress,  and 
is  a  direction  to  the  States  as  the  con- 
ference report  indicates. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  conference  re- 
port, and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  . 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

I  would  like  to  speak  particularly  on 
section  4  of  this  report  which  deals  with 
highway  safety.  I  think  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous problem  in  this  country  now  in 
the  field  of  highway  accidents.  Last  year 
our  Nation  set  some  records  that  were 
appalling— 47,000  people  were  killed  on 
the  highways  of  this  Nation  last  year 
and  1,700,000  people  were  injured  on 
those  highways.  During  the  4th  of 
July  weekend,  just  a  little  more  than 
a  month  ago,  during  a  3-day  period  of 
time,  more  people  were  killed  on  our 
Nation's  highways  than  there  have  been 


Americans  killed  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
since  we  first  began  participating  in  that 
country's  defense  10  years  ago.  Just 
think  of  it — in  3  days  on  our  Nation's 
highways,  we  lost  more  lives — 555  men, 
women,  and  children — than  we  have  lost 
in  South  Vietnam  from  the  time  we  en- 
tered that  situation  more  than  10  years 
ago.  I  believe  the  people  of  this  Nation 
expect  us  to  take  action  to  try  to  bring 
this  highway  accident  situation  under 
better  control  than  now  exists. 

Just  last  December,  a  matter  of  8 
months  ago,  a  stretch  of  6  miles  of  inter- 
state highway  was  opened  in  my  own  dis- 
trict in  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif.  At 
one  particular  location,  within  3  weeks 
there  were  17  or  18  accidents.  This  Is 
one  of  those  areas  that  is  called  a  high 
frequency  accident  location.  The  State 
division  of  highways  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  should  have  a  system 
whereby  accidents  will  be  reported  imme- 
diately at  these  high  accident  locations 
and  should  take  corrective  action  before 
17  or  18  accidents  occur  that  may  kill 
people  and  permanently  injure  and  para- 
lyze people  as  happened  in  this  particular 
case. 

The  House  bill  set  up  a  compulsory  re- 
quirement that  the  States  set  up  an  ade- 
quate highway  safety  program  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do 
so,  they  would  lose  their  right  to  qualify 
for  Federal  funds. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  they 
had  not  had  hearings  on  this  subject  and 
they  felt  that  a  penalty  of  this  magnitude 
might  be  too  drastic  pending  their  having 
more  thorough  hearings  on  this.  But 
they  did  feel,  as  we  did,  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  expression  of  congressional 
policy  in  this  field.  So  we  agreed  on  the 
wording  in  the  conference  report  which 
states : 

Each  state  should  have  a  highway  safety 
program  by  December  31.  1967.  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  designed  to  re- 
duce traffic  accidents,  deaths,  Injxirles,  and 
property  damage  resulting  therefrom,  on 
highways  In  the  Federal-aid  system — 

And  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  working  with 
the  States  to  see  that  adequate  standards 
are  set  up  and  maintained. 

Now,  our  committee  does  not  expect  to 
forget  this  problem.  We  intend  to  re- 
view the  extent  of  State  compliance  by 
this  date  of  December  31,  1967.  We  set 
that  date  to  allow  the  State  legislatures 
to  meet  again.  Most  of  them  will  meet  in 
the  early  part  of  1967,  and  can  therefore 
at  that  time,  pass  whatever  laws  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  an  adequate  high- 
way safety  program.  But  I  can  assure 
you,  as  one  Member  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, that  when  we  make  a  review  at 
that  time  and  if  we  find  that  the  States 
are  not  taking  the  steps  that  seem  neces- 
saiT  to  meet  this  highway  safety  problem, 
we  then  certainly  are  going  to  determine 
what  further  steps  we  should  take  in  an 
endeavor  to  establish  proper  controls  In 
this  field. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
would  want  us  to  do  less  than  that.  I 
think  If  we  are  proposing  to  put  into  the 
Federal  interstate  highway  program  $3 
billion  a  year  of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 
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that  those  taxpayers  are  also  entitled  to 
have  Congress  take  every  step  that  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  when  they  are 
on  those  highways,  their  lives  will  be  pro- 
tected to  the  very  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  again  commend  the 
conferees  for  their  excellent  work  on  this 
particular  resolution  and  in  particular  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  who. 
whenever  he  takes  unto  himself  the  task 
of  dedication  to  a  safety  measure,  the 
field  of  conservation  or  as  in  this  case, 
highway  safety,  he  goes  all  out.  His  rec- 
ord of  dedication  and  devotion  to  a  cause 
Is  unparalleled  in  the  House. 

The  passage  of  the  conference  report 
culminates  an  effort  by  the  members  of 
our  Public  Works  Committee  of  many 
months. 

The  earliest  possible  completion  date 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is  of 
utmost  importance.     The  rate  of  acci- 


dents on  our  highways  is  appalling.  As 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  said, 
we  kill  more  Americans  on  one  weekend 
than  in  10  years  of  combat  in  Vietnam. 
This  demands  action  from  this  Congress, 
and  I  intend  to  pursue  this  cause  with 
all  the  vigor  at  my  command.  Further, 
we  must  plan  to  extend  and  expand  the 
system  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
a  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  would  like  the  record  to  be  clear  and 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  it  not 
your  understanding,  as  it  is  mine,  that 
under  this  revised  language  relating  to 
future  studies  of  future  highway  needs, 
the  Bureau,  in  conjunction  with  the 
States,  will  have  authority  to  study 
interstate  highway  needs  after  1972,  as 
a  part  of  that  study;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

•"CO.MMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RATES  OF  BASIC  PAY  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  9075)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: 


"  'Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  coiiipute<l  under  section  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Overs 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Overl« 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  36 

Over  30 

O-IO' 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

$1,380.00 
1, 223. 10 
1,107.90 
9'20.40 
681.00 
545. 40 
460.20 
427.80 
342.60 
294.60 

$1,428.90 
1. 254. 90 
1,140.90 
983.40 
749.70 
641.10 
559.80 
477.90 
407.40 
325.80 

$1, 428. 90 
1, 282.  JO 
1.167.90 
983.40 
798.60 
RM4.60 
.197.  fiO 
510.60 
489.00 
407.40 

.$1,428.90 
1, 282. 20 
1. 167. 90 
983.40 
798.60 
684.60 
.'>97. 1)0 
565.20 
505.20 
407.40 

$1, 428. 90 

1.  282.  20 

1.  167. 90 

1, 026. 90 

798.60 

684.60 

608.40 

.W2.  -20 

516.00 

407.40 

$1,483.20 

1. 314. 60 

1.254.90 

1,026.90 

798.60 

684.60 

635.70 

613.80 

516.00 

407.  40 

$1,483.20 

1.314.60 

1. 2.54. 90 

1.086.60 

798.60 

706.20 

678.90 

646.  .M) 

516.00 

407.40 

$1.  597. 20 

1.368.90 

1,314.60 

1,086.60 

798.60 

744.00 

717.00 

678.90 

516.00 

407.00 

$1, 507. 20 

1,368.90 

1.314.60 

1.140.90 

825.90 

793.20 

719. 70 

$1,711.20 

1.483.20 

1.368.90 

1.254.90 

956.10 

852.90 

782.40 

$1,711.20 

1. 483.  -20 

1.  428. 00 

1.341.00 

1,005.00 

901.80 

804.00 

605.40 

516.00 

$1,825.20 

1, 597. 20 

1,483.20 

1,341.00 

1.026.00 

028.80 

804.00 

695.40 

616.00 

$1,825.20 

1, 697. 20 

1.542.90 

1.341.90 

1,086.60 

961.50 

804.00 

695.40 

516.00 

407.40 

$1,939.50 

1,711.20 

1.542.90 

1.341.90 

1.178.70 

961.50 

804.00 

695. 40 

616.00 

407.40 

$1,939.50 
1.711.20 
1.542.90 
1.341.90 
1, 178.  "0 

0-5 

961.50 

0-4 

804.00 

0-3» 

605.40         695.40 
516. 00         516. 00 
407. 00         407. 00 

695.40 

0-2« 

516.00 

o-i» 

407.00  1      407.40 

407. 40 

1 

1 

.. 

'COMMISSIONED  OBFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 


«• 

'Pay  gradi! 

Y'ears  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0-3 
0-2 

1565.20 
506.20 
407.40 

$592.20 
516.00 
434.70 

tf,\X  80 
5;{2.20 
4.VI.00 

$»>4fi.  50 
559.80 
467.10 

$678.90 
581.40 
483.30 

$706. » 
507.60 
50.'>,  20 

$706.20 
507.60 
506.30 

$706.20 
Sfi7.60 
605.20 

.$706.20 
507.60 
505.20 

$706.20 
.W.  <iO 
505.20 

$706.20 
597.60 
505.20 

$706.20 
597.(10 

O-l 

505.20 

• 

•WARRANT  OFFICERS 

1 

"  'Pay  envle 

Yours  of  service  computed  under  section  206 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Overs 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8       Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

W-4        

$435.60 
396.00 
W6.50 
28S.90 

$467.10 
429. 30 
375.00 
331.50 

$467.  10 
4J9. 30 
37.1.  00 

3;n.  m 

$477.90 
434.70 
385.80 
3,^H.  80 

.$499.80 
440.10 
407.  40 
375.00 

$5LM.40        *54.T00 

$581.  40 

516.  no 

461.70 
423.  90 

$608.40 
:^1.  20 
477.90 
440.10 

$630.30 
548.40 
494.40 
4.16.  30 

$646.  50 
.16,1.  20 
510.  60 
472.  5(1 

$668.10 
586.80 
526.  80 
489.00 

$690.00 
608.40 
548.40 
489.00 

$744.00 
630.30 
548.40 
489.00 

$744.  L») 

W-3 

47.'.  .V) 
4-2V.30 
391.  20 

499.80 
445.50 

407.40 

631).  :*> 

W  2  

54H.  4(1 

W-1 -   

4»y.  i«> 

'ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


"  '  Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  sec' ion  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Overs 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  IS 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

E_9                            

$415.20 
358.20 
318.60 
290.10 
244.  «0 
187.80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$494.70 
426. 60 
3(>9. 60 
33a  00 
301.. 10 
244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$506.10 
438.00 
381.30 
347.10 
312.90 
244.80 
187.80 
136.60 
125. 10 

$617.80 
449.40 
398.40 
.168.20 
318.60 
-244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125.10 

$520.20 
460.80 
409.  .10 
369.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$540.60 
472. 20 
420. 90 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$561.70 
483.60 
426.60 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187. 80 
136.50 
125.10 

$580.50 
512. 10 
455. 10 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125.10 

$636.90 
568.80 
512.10 
375.60 
318.60 
244.80 
187.80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$636.90 

E_M                         .       

668.  SO 

E-7                - 

$261.00 

225.00 

194.10 

163.50 

117.90 

97.50 

93.90 

87.90 

$312.90 
273.00 
239. 10 
204.90 
164.70 
136.  .V) 
128.10 

$324.30 
284.40 
260.50 
216. 00 
176.40 
136.60 
125. 10 

$336.70 
205.80 
261.60 
233.10 
187.80 
136.50 
125. 10 

$347.10 
307.50 
278.  70 
244.80 
187.80 
1S&50 
125. 10 

512.10 

E-6             - 

375. 60 

E-6              

318.60 

E-4  - 

244.80 

E-3 

187.  SO 

E-2 

136.50 

E-1     

125. 10 

K-I  fiinder  4  months)      

"  '  I  While servingasChftirman of tlieJointChiefsofi'tafI,ChiefofStn(Tofthe  .\rmy. 
Chief  of  Naval  Oi^eration.s,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  .\ir  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  gride  is  $2.110.1'U  roijardless  of  cumulative  years  o( 
service  computed  under  section  205  of  this  title. 


"  * «  Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  1 
years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  member." 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  19,  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"  •§  1008.  Presidential  recommendations  con- 
cerning adjustments  and  changes 
in  pay  and  allowances 
"•(a)  The  President  shall  direct  an  an- 
nual review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  pays  and 
allowances  authorized  by  this  title  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  review,  but  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  detailed  report  sura.- 
marlzing  the  results  of  such  annual  review 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  ad- 
justments m  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances 
authorized  by  this  title. 

'•  '(b)  Whenever  the  President  considers  It 
apprporlate,  but  in  no  event  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  and  not  less  than  once  each 
four  years  thereafter,  he  shall  direct  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  principles  and  concepts  of 
the  compensation  system  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services.  Upon  completion  of 
such  review  he  shall  submit  a  detailed  report 
to  Congress  summarizing  the  results  of  such 
review  together  with  any  recommendations 
he  may  have  proposing  changes  in  the  statu- 
tory salary  system  and  other  elements  of  the 
compensation  structure  provided  members  of 
the  uniformed  services." 

"(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  19. 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  Item: 
"  1008.  Presidential    recommendations    con- 
cerning adjustments  and  changes 
in  pay  and  allowances.' 
"Sec.    3.  Section   308   of   title   37,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(g)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  It  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy,  a  member  who  Is  designated  as 
having  a  critical  military  skill  and  who  Is 
entitled  to  a  bonus  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  upon  his  first  re- 
enlistment  may  be  paid  an  additional  amount 
not  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  that 
bonus.  The  additional  amount  shall  be  paid 
m  equal  yearly  Installments  In  each  year  of 
the  reenllstment  period.  However,  in  meri- 
torious cases  the  additional  amount  may  be 
paid  In  fewer  Installments  If  the  Secretary 
concerned  determines  It  to  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  members.  An  amount  paid 
under  this  subsection  does  not  count  against 
the  limitation  prescribed  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  on  the  total  amovmt  that  may 
be  paid  under  this  section.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  310(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$55' 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  '$65'. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  of  a  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  is  entitled  to  that 
pay  computed  under  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  Increased,  effective  that  date,  by  the 
per  centum  (adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum)  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States  city 
average),  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  for  the  calendar  month  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  has  Increased  over  the  average  monthly 
Index  for  calendar  year  1962. 

"(b)  Section  1401a(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  each  calendar  montn 
after  the  calendar  month  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Act  has  In- 
creased over  the  base  Consumer  Price  Index 
(that  for  the  calendar  month  Immediately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or, 
If  later,  that  used  as  the  basis  for  the  most 
recent  adjustment   of   retired  pay   and   re- 


tainer pay  under  this  subsection.)  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  for  three  con- 
secutive calendar  months,  the  Index  has 
shown  an  increase  of  at  least  3  per  centum 
over  the  base  index,  the  retired  pay  and 
retainer  pay  of  members  or  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  became  entitled  to 
that  pay  before  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  explica- 
tion of  those  three  months  shall  be  Increased, 
effective  that  day,  by  the  highest  per  centum 
of  Increase  In  the  Index  during  those  three 
months,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  per  centum." 

"Sec.  6.  Column  1  of  formula  1  and  column 
1  of  formula  2  of  section  1401  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  '.  Increased,  for  members 
credited  with  two  or  less  years  of  service 
for  basic  pay  purposes,  by  6  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
who  was  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances 
under  any  of  the  following  provisions  of  law 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  receive  the  pay  and 
allowances  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  that 
day: 

"(1)  The  Act  of  March  23.  1946,  chapter 
112  (60  Stat.  59). 

"(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1948,  chapter  677 
(62  Stat.  1052). 

"(3)  The  Act  of  September  18,  1950,  chap- 
ter 952  (64  Stat.  A224). 

"Sec.  8.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  does 
not  reduce — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  under  section  411  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  that  any  person  was 
receiving  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  or  which  thereafter  becomes  pay- 
able for  that  day  by  reason  of  a  subsequent 
determination;  or 

"(2)  the  basic  pay  or  the  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  to  which  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  was  entitled 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  miscellaneous  rights 
and  benefits  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces ) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  '§  1040.  Free  postage  from  com.bat  zones. 

"  'Any  first-clEiss  mall  matter  admissible  to 
the  malls  as  ordinary  mall  matter  which  Is 
sent  by  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from — 

■"(1)  Vietnam,  until  such  time  as  the 
President  determines  that  Vietnam  is  no 
longer  an  area  In  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  combat,  and 
"'(2)  any  other  area  or  areas  in  which 
the  President  determines  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  In  combat, 
to  any  person  In  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States)  shall  be  transmitted  In  the 
malls  free  of  postage,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe after  consultation  with  the  Postmaster 
General.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  53  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 


"  '1040.  Free  postage  from  combat  zones." 

"Sec.  10.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (in- 
terrupting the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  if 
he  would  outline  for  us  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yied  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  August  11,  1965,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  H.R. 
9075,  the  military  pay  bill,  with  a  record 
vote  of  89  to  0. 

This  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
July  20, 1965,  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
by  striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  new  language;^ 

The  Senate  amendment  adopted  the 
House  language  on  H.R.  9075  without 
change  except  for  adjustments  in  the 
amounts  of  basic  pay  increases  recom- 
mended for  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
with  over  2  years  of  service. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  added  a  num- 
ber of  new  provisions  to  the  bill,  all  of 
which,  I  strongly  believe,  strengthen  and 
improve  this  legislation. 

Briefly,  let  me  summarize  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  H.R.  9075: 

First.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
involves  an  estimated  cost  of  $996  mil- 
lion. The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
results  in  an  increase  in  annual  military 
pay  costs  of  $991  million,  an  actual  dif- 
ference of  less  than  $5  million. 

Second.  The  Senate  bill  adopts,  with- 
out change,  all  the  increases  in  basic  pay 
recommended  by  the  House  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service. 

Third.  All  officers  with  over  2  years 
of  service  would  receive  a  flat  across-the- 
board  increase  of  6  percent  as  contrasted 
to  the  House  recommendation  of  6.4 
percent. 

Poui'th.  All  enlisted  personnel  with 
over  2  years  of  service  would  receive  a 
fiat  across-the-board  increase  of  11  per- 
cent as  contrasted  to  the  House  recom- 
mendation of  an  average  of  11.1  percent. 
Fifth.  The  overall  average  basic  pay 
increase  recommended  by  the  Senate  is 
10.4  percent  as  contrasted  to  the  House 
10.6  percent. 

That  briefly  summarizes  the  Senate 
changes  to  the  basic  pay  tables.  The 
Senate  explained  its  reluctance  to  go 
along  with  the  House  recommendations 
on  personnel  with  over  2  years  of  service 
on  the  premise  that : 


There  should  be  no  structural  change  In 
the  career  military  pay  rates  •  •  •  pending 
a  thorough  review  of  the  entire  system. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Senate  at- 
tempted to  achieve  the  House  objectives 
by  using  a  flat  percentage  increase  rath- 
er than  the  House  approach. 

Now,  since  the  overall  result  of  the 
Senate  approach  is  an  average  increase 
in  military  pay  almost  exactly  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  House,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  quarrel  with  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  on  their  rationale. 
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On  the  other  hand.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  the  effort  made  to 
adjust  military  pay  scales  in  a  manner 
which  would  reflect  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship with  the  pay  provided  other 
Federal  civilian  employees  was  an  ap- 
proach utilized  by  the  other  body  itself 
during  its  development  of  the  Military 
Pay  Act  of  1963. 

In  addition  to  the  adjustments  in  the 
proposed  basic  pay  rates,  the  Senate 
made  the  following  substantive  additions 
to  the  bill : 

First.  It  provides  an  increase  of  $10  a 
month  in  hostile -fire  pay,  thus  raising 
the  monthly  payment  from  $55  to  $65 
a  month.  The  additional  annual  cost 
of  this  change  is  $15  million.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  good 
change. 

Second.  The  Senate  added  a  provision 
refining  the  formula  whereby  cost  of  liv- 
ing adjustments  are  made  to  military  re- 
tired pay.  This  is  a  change  recommended 
by  the  administration  but  which  reached 
the  House  after  the  committee  had  acted 
on  the  bill.  The  net  effect  of  the  change 
is  to  make  the  adjustment  more  respon- 
sive to  the  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Third.  The  Senate  also  added  by  way 
of  a  floor  amendment  a  provision  which 
provides  free  postage  to  military  person- 
nel who  are  in  combat  areas. 

In  my  review  of  the  Senate  changes  to 
the  pay  structure  I  find  that  a  larger 
nimiber  of  military  personnel  will  receive 
a  greater  increase  in  military  pay  under 
the  Senate  amendment  than  will  be  the 
case  under  the  House  bill. 

Approximately  65,000  military  person- 
nel would  achieve  a  better  increase  under 
the  Senate  amendment  than  under  the 
House  bill.  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  larger  increases  provided 
personnel  in  higher  grades  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
in  the  lower  grades. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  because  I  and 
every  other  Member  of  Congress  is  anx- 
ious for  this  pay  increase  to  go  into  effect 
on  September  1.  1965.  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  the  House  that  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

For  purixxses  of  the  Record.  I  will  now 
explain  in  more  detail  each  of  the  various 
specific  differences  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills. 

The  Senate  in  amending  the  House  bill 
adopted  all  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  without  change  except  for  section  1, 
the  section  relating  to  changes  in  basic 
pay.  In  addition,  the  Senate  added  new 
language  which  appears  as  sections  4  to 
7  inclusively  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  differences,  therefore,  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  are  found  in  sections 
1.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  Senate  bill.  Sec- 
tion 1,  as  previously  mentioned,  repre- 
sents a  change  in  the  basic  pay  structure, 
and  the  other  sections  represent  addi- 
tions to  the  House-passed  bill. 

CHANGES    IN    BASIC    PAT    STRUCTURE 

First.  The  rates  of  basic  pay  for  per- 
sonnel with  less  than  2  years  of  service, 
both  officer  and  enlisted,  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate  as  recommended  by  the 
House. 


Second.  Officer  grades  with  over  2 
years  of  service  were  given  a  flat  6  F>er- 
cent  increase  across  the  board  as  con- 
trasted to  the  House  bill  which  provided 
an  average  6.4-percent  increase. 

Third.  Enlisted  personnel  with  over 
2  years  of  service  were  given  a  flat  across- 
the-board  increase  of  11  percent  as  con- 
trasted to  the  average  increase  provided 
by  the  House  of  11.1  percent. 

Fourth.  The  overall  average  increase 
in  basic  pay  recommended  by  the  Senate 
is  10.4  percent  as  contrasted  to  the 
House  bill  which  was  10.6  percent. 

Fifth.  The  annual  cost  of  an  increase 
in  basic  pay  for  active  duty  personnel  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Defense  in  the  House 
bill  is  $824.6  million  and  in  the  Senate 
amendment  $809.8  million.  A  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  specific  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  in  basic  pay  as 
contrasted  to  those  recommended  by  the 
House,  together  with  related  costs,  are 
discussed  later. 

SENATE  ADDITIONS 

For  purposes  of  brevity,  the  new  provi- 
sions added  by  the  Senate  which  do  not 
apF>ear  in  the  House  bill  are  identified  as 
they  appear  in  the  Senate  bill,  together 
with  a  short  explanation  of  their  pur- 
pose. 

Section  4 — Hostile  fire  pay:  Section  4 
of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  an  increase 
in  hostile  fire  pay  by  $10  a  month — from 
$55  to  $65.  This  pay  was  originally  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of 
1963  and  authorizes  the  payment  of  $55 
a  month  for  those  personnel  who  may  be 
subject  to  or  exposed  to  hostile  fire. 
Eligibility  for  this  pay  is  as  prescribed 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  increased  annual  cost 
of  this  additional  payment  is  estimated 
to  be  $15  million. 

Section  5 — Adjustments  in  retired  pay: 
This  section  reflects  a  Department  of 
Defense  recommended  change  in  the 
formula  utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  periodic  increases  in 
military  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  language  change  will  accomplish 
two  things: 

(a>  It  will  provide  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  military  retired  pay  equivalent 
to  the  average  change  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  compared  with  1962.  The 
amendment  will  advance  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase  by  7  months  by  mak- 
ing the  increase  effective  immediately — 
September  1,  1965 — rather  than  April  1, 
1966.  The  increase  in  military  retired 
pay  will  average  approximately  3.7  per- 
cent and  will  cost  approximately  $33,- 
111,000  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1966.  This  is  a  one-time  change  which 
will  create  a  new  reference  point  for 
subsequent  adjustments  in  military  re- 
tired pay. 

(b)  Future  adjustments  in  retired 
pay,  after  the  one-time  adjustment  indi- 
cated above,  would  be  authorized  when- 
ever the  Consumer  Price  Index  increases 
by  3  percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months  over  the  point  in  the  index  from 
which  the  last  increase  had  been  granted. 
Existing  law  requires  that  the  index  ad- 
vance by  an  average  of  3  percent  or  more 
for  a  full  calendar  year  rather  than  only 
for  3  consecutive  months  as  provided  in 


the  Senate  amendment.  The  change  is 
desirable  since  it  permits  a  more  rapid 
and  equitable  adjustment  in  retired  pay 
than  is  presently  authorized  under 
existing  law. 

Section  6 — Technical  amendments  to 
1958  legislation:  This  Senate  language 
repeals  a  provision  of  law  contained  in 
the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958.  That  pro- 
vision insured  that  military  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  retiring 
for  disability  would  receive  a  6  percent 
increase  in  their  retired  pay  so  as  to 
extend  to  them  the  same  6  percent  in- 
crease that  had  been  provided  those  re- 
tiring before  1958.  Since  the  new  mili- 
tary pay  scales  provide  personnel  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service  an  increase 
in  basic  pay  substantially  larger  than 
6  percent,  this  special  provision  is  no 
longer  required  in  the  law  and  is  there- 
fore obsolete. 

Section  7 — No  increase  for  certain 
four-  and  five-star  officers:  This  provi- 
sion specifically  excludes  certain  four- 
and  five-star  officers,  whose  pay  is  au- 
thorized under  special  acts  of  Congress, 
from  receiving  increases  in  basic  pay. 
These  officers  are  now  authorized  full 
pay  and  allowances  based  upon  the  rates 
that  were  in  effect  at  the  time  Congress 
had  singled  them  out  for  special  treat- 
ment. These  five-star  officers — Bradley 
and  Nimitz — now  receive  $20,543.36  an- 
nually, and  the  four-star  officers — 
Spaatz,  Spruance,  and  Vandergrift — re- 
ceive $20,143.36. 

This  special  provision  therefore  clear- 
ly indicates  that  the  pay  and  allowances 
authorized  these  officers  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  H.R.  9075. 

SENATE  FXOOR  AMENDMENTS 

During  Senate  consideration  of  H.R. 
9075,  two  amendments  were  added  on  the 
floor. 

The  first  amendment  was  a  technical 
change  to  insure  that  individuals  on  the 
emergency  officer  retired  list — World 
War  I  disabled  Reserve  officers — were  also 
included  in  the  adjustments  to  military 
retired  pay  provided  by  section  5  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  also  added  language  which 
would  provide  military  personnel  free 
postage  from  combat  areas. 

IMPACT  ON  PERSONNEL  OF  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 
CHANGES  IN  BASIC  PAY 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  on  military 
personnel  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
basic  pay  as  recommended  by  the  House 
and  Senate  is  set  out  in  the  table  below. 
On  the  basis  of  the  figures  reflected  in 
the  table  below  It  is  apparent  that  a 
larger  number  of  military  personnel 
would  experience  greater  increases  under 
the  Senate  amendment — 937,305— than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  House  bill — 
871,972.  Approximately  833,000  person- 
nel of  the  2.6  million  personnel  on  active 
duty  would  receive  exactly  the  same 
under  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 


Impact 

Total 

Houi^ 
greater 

Equal 

Senati' 
larger 

Total 

2, 642. 405 

871,972 

833. 128 

937,  Sd.'- 

Ollicer 

134.870 
737, 102 

43,830 
7H9,  -Wt 

l.Vi.  1 7-' 

Enlisted 

781, 133 
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Comparative  basic  pay  increases— Average  increase  in  basic  pay  for  persons  with  over  2  years  service 

DOD  PROPOSAL 


Pay  grade 


5star 

Chief  of  Staff 

O-IO  general -- 

0-9  lieutenant  general. 

0-8  major  general 

0-7  brigadier  general.. 

0-6colonel 

0-5  lieutenant  colonel. 

0-4  major.. — 

0-3  captain --. 

0-2  1st  lieutenant 

O-l  2d  lieutenant 

W-4  warrant  oHicer 

\V-3  warrant  officer  — 
W-2  warrant  officer .  - . 
W-1  warrant  ofliccr  — 


Ntunber 


Increased 

active  duty 

cost 


Total,  officers. 


5 

31 

118 

488 

642 

15, 147 

36,982 

56,217 

105,970 

50.202 

9,419 

3, 621 

4,113 

6,108 

1,984 


291,049 


$6,000 

34,000 

114,000 

427,000 

488.000 

9,  578. 000 

19, 824, 000 

24, 657, 000 

38, 152, 000 

13.  492, 000 

2, 077, 000 

1, 454, 000 

1, 372,  000 

1,691,000 

470,000 


Average 
percent 
increase 


113, 836, 000 


5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
6.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


Average  dollar  Increase 


Annual 


6.0 


SI,  213. 20 
1, 098. 80 
968.40 
874. 80 
759. 60 
632.40 
536.40 
438.60 
360.00 
268.80 
220.56 
401.88 
333.24 
276.84 
236.64 


Monthly 


391.08 


$101. 10 
91.60 
80.70 
72.90 
63.30 
52.70 
44.67 
36.65 
30.00 
22.40 
18.38 
33.49 
27.77 
23.07 
19.72 


Pay  grade 


32.59 


E-9  sergeant  major 

E-8  master  sergeant..., 
E-7  sergeant,  1st  class. 

E-6  staff  sergeant 

E-5  sergeant 

E-4  corporal.- 

E-3  private,  1st  class , . 

E-2  private -- 

E-1  recruit 


Number 


13.720 

35, 613 

113,754 

228,369 

394, 979 

405, 297 

274, 953 

44.449 

7,101 


Increased 

active  duty 

cost 


Total,  enlisted. 
Grand  total 


1, 518, 235 


$4, 217. 000 

9. 369, 000 

25, 625. 000 

43,568.000 

63. 144. 000 

49. 362. 000 

25, 784, 000 

3, 361, 000 

486,000 


Average 
percent 
increase 


Average  dollar  Increase 


Annual      Monthly 


1,809,284 


224. 916, 000 


5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.1 
5.1 


$307.32 

263.16 

225.24 

190.80 

159. 84 

121.80 

03.84 

75.60 

68.40 


5.0 


338, 752, 000 


5.0 


148.20 
187.20 


y 


$25.61 
21.93 
ia77 
15.90 
13.32 

iai6 

7.82 
6.30 
5.70 


12.35 
15.60 


H.R.  9075  (HOUSE) 


Pay  grade 


Sstar --- 

Chief  of  StafT 

0-lOgeneral 

0-9  lieutenant  general. 

0-8  major  genenil 

0-7  brigadier  general   - 

0-6  colonel 

0-5  lieutenant  colonel. 

0-4  major 

0-3  captain 

0-2  1st  lieutenant 

0-1  2d  lieutenant 

W-4  warrant  oflicer 

W-3  warrant  ofnc-er 

W-2  warrant  officer 


Number 


2 

5 

31 

118 

488 

642 

15,147 

36, 982 

56, 217 

105,970 

50,202 

9,419 

3,621 

4,113 

6.108 


Increased 

active  duty 

cost 


$7,000 

61,000 

224, 000 

1,  (X)6, 000 

1.199,000 

17,035,000 

26, 114,  (XXI 

32, 439, 000 

37, 927. 000 

13,  437,  OOO 

3,  054, 000 

4, 380,  000 

4,321,000 

3,331.000 


Percent 
increase 


Average  dollar 
increase 


Annual     Monthly 


6.0 

8.9 

9.8 

11.8 

12.3 

8.9 

6.6 

6.6 

5.0 

5.0 

7.3 

15.1 

15.8 

9.9 


$1,451 

1,951 

1,897 

2,059 

1,868 

1, 125 

706 

577 

358 

268 

325 

1,209 

1,051 

545 


$120. 90 

162.60 

158.10 

171.60 

155.70 

93.72 

58.84 

48.09 

29.83 

•22.31 

27.06 

100. 79 

87.56 

45.42 


Pay  grade 


W-1  warrant  officer. 
Total,  oflacers. 


Number 


1,984 


E-9  sergeant  major 

E-8  master  sergeant 

E-7  sergeant,  1st  class. 

E-€  staff  sergeant 

E-6  sergeant--. 

E-4  corporal 

E-3  private,  1st  class.. 

E-2  private 

E-1  recruit 


Total,  enlisted. 
Grand  total 


291,049 

13,720 

35,613 

113, 754 

228,360 

394,979 

405, 297 

274, 953 

44,449 

7,101 


Increased 

active  duty 

cost 


$1,053,000 


1,518,235 


1,809,284 


145,588,000 

8, 753. 000 

16,382,000 

78, 158, 000 

107,458,000 

165, 672, 000 

86, 169. 000 

40, 449. 000 

5,120,000 

766,000 


Percent 
increase 


.\verage  dollar 
increase 


11.2 


498,927,000 
644.515,000 


6.4 

10.4 

8.8 

15.3 

12.3 

12.4 

8.7 

7.9 

7.8 

8.1 


11.1 
9.5 


Annual 


$532 


500 

638 
460 
ftS7 
471 
394 
213 
147 
115 
108 


Monthly 


$44.33 


329 
356 


41.69 

63.16 
38  33 
57.26 
39.21 
32.84 
17.72 
12.26 
9.60 
9.00 


27.38 
29.69 


H.R.  9075  (SENATE  REVISION) 


Pay  grade 


.istar.- 

Chief  of  Staff 

O-lOgoneral 

0-9  lieutenant  general. 

0-8  major  general 

0-7  brigadier  general.. 

0-Gcolonel 

0-5  lieutenant  colonel. - 

0-4  major 

0-3captain 

0-2  1st  lieutenant 

O-I  2d  lieutenant 

W-4  warrant  officer — 
W-3  warrant  officer — 
W-2  warrant  officer — 


Number 


2 

6 

31 

U8 

488 

042 

15,147 

36,982 

56, 217 

105, 970 

50.202 

9,419 

3,621 

4,113 

6,108 


Increased 

active  duty 

cost 


Average 
percent 
increase 


.\verage  dollar 
increase 


$7,000 

41,000 

137,000 

511,000 

585,000 

11,492.0(X) 

23,762,000 

29, 600, 000 

45,744,000 

16,197,000 

2, 494, 000 

1,739,000 

1,646.000 

2,022,000 


6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

e.o 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 


Annual      Monthly 


$1,451 

1,318 

1,163 

1,048 

911 

769 

643 

528 

432 

323 

265 

480 

400 

331 


$120.90 
109.80 
96.90 
87.30 
76.90 
63.23 
53.64 
43.97 
35.97 
26.89 
22.06 
40.03 
33.35 
27.59 


Pay  grade 


Number 


W-1  warrant  officer... 

Total,  officers... 

E-9  sergeant  major 

E-8  master  .sergeant... 
E-7  sergeant,  1st  class 

E-6  staff  sergeant 

E-5  sergeant. 

E-4  corporal 

E-3  private,  1st  class. 

E-2  private 

E-1  re  emit 

Total,  enlisted. 

Grand  total 


1,984 


291,049 


13,720 

36,613 

113.754 

228.369 

394,979 

405, 297 

274,953 

44,449 

7.101 


Increased 

active  duty 

cost 


$503,000 


136,600,000 


1,518,235 


1,809,284 


9,286,000 

20,576.000 

66. 322, 000 

95,  747, 000 

138. 548, 000 

108, 609, 000 

55,912,000 

7,201,000 

1,048,000 


Average 
percent 
fiicrease 


6.0 
6.0 


493,149,000 


629, 749, 000 


11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
10.9 
11.0 
10.9 


Average  dollar 
increase 


Annual 


$284 


469 


11.0 


9.3 


677 

578 
495 
419 
351 
268 
203 
162 
148 


Monthly 


$23.66 
39.11 


3'26 


^4R 


56.40 
48.16 
41.26 
34.94 
29.23 
22.31 
16.96 
13.50 
12.30 


27.07 


29.01 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  BASIC  PAY 


Pay  grade 

Number 

Present 

DOD 
proposal 

H.R.  9075 

Senate 
revision 

2 

5 

31 

118 

488 

642 

15, 147 

36,982 

56, 217 

105, 970 

50,202 

9,419 

3, 621 

4,113 

6,106 

5  star 

Chief  of  Staff 

$2, 019 

1,830 

1,614 

1,456 

1,266 

1,042 

886 

745 

607 

457 

366 

666 

656 

471 

$2,120 

1, 921 

1,695 

1,528 

1,329 

1,094 

930 

782 

637 

480 

384 

699 

684 

494 

$2. 140 

1,992 

1,772 

1,627 

1,422 

1,135 

944 

794 

637 

480 

392 

766 

644 

517 

$2,139 

1,940 

1,711 

1,543 

1,342 

1,105 

940 

789 

643 

484 

388 

706 

589 

499 

O-lo  general 

0-9  lieutenant  general.. 

0-8  major  general 

0-7  brigadier  general... 

0-6  colonel..   

0-5  lieutenant  colonel.. 
0-4  TTiaior             

0-3  cantaln. 

0-2  1st  lieutenant 

0-1  2d  lieutenant 

W-4  warrant  officer 

W-3  warrant  olficer 

W-2  warrant  officer 

Pay  grade 


Number 


Present 


W-1  warrant  officer.  . 
Total,  officers. - 


E-9  sergeant  major.... 
E-8  master  sergeant... 
E-7  sergeant,  1st  class. 

E-6  staff  sergeant 

E-5  sergeant .-- 

E-4  corporal 

E-3  private  ,1st  class .  - 

E-2private 

E-1  recruit - 


Total,  enlisted. 


1,984 


291,049 


13,720 

35,613 

113, 754 

228,369 
394,979 
405,297 
274, 953 
44,449 
7, 101 


DOD 
proposal 


H.R.  9075 


1,618,235 


Grandtotal 1,809,284 


$406 

$426 

654 

687 
,530 

505 

433 

455 

372 

391 

318 

334 

266 

280 

•205 

215 

155 

162 

123 

129 

113 

lis 

242 

254 

306 

322 

$452 


696 


557 
471 
429 
358 
299 
223 
167 
133 
122 


Senate 
revision 


$430 
693 


.561 
481 
413 
353 
295 
227 
172 
137 
125 
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Comparative  basic  pay  increases — Average  increase  in  basic  pay  for  persons  voith  over  2  years  service — Continued 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES' 


Pay  grade 


Sstar 

Chief  of  Staff 

O-IO  general 

0-9  lieutenant  general 

0-%  major  general 

0-7  brigadier  general. 

0-6  colonel 

0-5  lieutenant  colonel 

0-4  major 

0-<3  captain 

0-2  1st  lieutenant 

O-l  2<1  lieutenant 

W-4  warr:mt  olflcer. . . 
W-3  warrant  officer. . . 
W-2  warrant  otllcer... 


Number 


Present 


DOD 
proposal 


2 

5 

31 

118 

488 

642 

15. 147 

36.962 

56.217 

105.970 

50.202 

9.419 

3.621 

4.113 

6.108 


$2,602 

2.262 

1.906 

1,704 

1.514 

1.260 

1.090 

936 

783 

623 

522 

858 

733 

638 


$2,703 

2,353 

1,986 

1,777 

1.578 

1.312 

1.135 

974 

813 

646 

540 

891 

761 

662 


H.  R.  9075 


$2,722 

2.425 

2.063 

1.876 

1.670 

1.352 

1,149 

96.5 

813 

646 

548 

958 

821 

684 


Senate 
revision 


$2,722 

2.372 

2.002 

1.791 

1.590 

1.323 

1.144 

060 

819 

650 

54( 

H96 

766 

666 


Pay  grade 

Number 

Present 

DOD 
proposal 

H.R.  9075 

Senate 
revision 

W-1  warrant  ofTioer 

1,984 

$564 

$584 

$609 

$588 

Total,  ofBcers 

291,049 

861 

895 

905 

901 

E-9  sergeant  major 

E-8  master  sergeant 

K-7  sergeant.  1st  class... 

E-6  staff  sergeant 

E-5  sereeant           

13.720 
35. 613 
113. 754 
228. 369 
394,979 
405.297 
274.953 
44.449 

7.ini 

661 
588 
523 
464 
406 
338 
264 
227 
215 

686 
611 
542 
481 
420 
350 
272 
235 
222 

713 

627 
580 
504 
439 
358 
277 
238 
225 

717 
636 
564 
490 
435 

E-4  corporal 

360 

E-3  private,  1st  class.... 
E-2  private --- 

281 

241 

E-1  recruit               

227 

Total,  enlisted.. - 

1,518,235 

421 

436 

457 

452 

Grand  total 

1,800.284 

508 

527 

546 

541 

ANNUAL  COST  OF  SEVERAL  PAY  ALTERNATIVES  > 


Officers  under  2  years,  percent  and  cost 

Enlisted  under  2  years,  percent  and  cf)st 

OfiBcers  over  2  years,  percent  and  cost 

Enlisted  over  2  years,  percent  and  cost 

Grand  total  cost  (12  months)..- 

Fiscal  year  1966  cost.  l)eginning  Sept.  1.  1965 


DOD 


5  ($6.5) 

2.7  (average)  ($23.7) 

5  ($113.8) - 

5  ($224.9).- 

$447,586,000  ($37,299,000  monthly) 
$372,988,000 


Uouse 


22  ($28.8)-. 

17.3  (average)  ($151.2) 

6.4  (average)  ($145.5).. 

11.1  (average)  ($498.9)   

$997,085,000  ($83,090,000  monthly) 
$830,905,000 


Senate  revision 


22  ($28.8). 

17.3  ($161.2). 

6  ($136.6). 

11  ($493.5). 

$091,268,000  ($82,606,000  monthly). 

$820,978,000. 


'  For  personnel  receiving  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances. 

>  The  costs  imlicated  by  each  of  the  percentage  increases  include  only  active  duty 
costs  The  grand  total  cost  includes  the  various  related  items  which  must  be  added  to 
active  duty  costs    This  total  is,  therefore,  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  active  duty  costs. 


The  related  items  include  reenlistment  bonus,  terminal  leave  pay,  severance  pay, 
Reserve  readjustment,  social  security,  death  gratuity.  Reserves  (with  drill  pay), 
retired  pay  for  retirements  after  effective  date,  Coast  Guard.  PHS,  and  C.  &  G.  S. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  concur  generally  with  the 
Statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  constrained  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  warrant  officers, 
especially  the  W-3's  and  W-4s,  that  I  do 
wish  we  had  accepted  the  House  version. 
Nevertheless,  the  overall  bill  is  within 
one-half  of  a  percent  of  our  bill,  so  in  the 
interests  of  comity  and  saving  time  I 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  the  conference 
rep>ort. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, if  we  accept  this  amended  bill  now, 


the  other  body  for  military  retirees,  it 
has  been  said  or  we  have  served  notice 
that  the  principle  of  recomputation 
which  prevailed  in  military  retired  pay 
for  more  than  100  years  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future  on  its  merits. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  if  this  3.5-percent  increase  on  a 
cost-of-living  basis  in  any  way  prejudices 
an  independent  future  consideration  of 
the  question  of  restoring  the  principle  of 
recomputation  to  military  retired  pay. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  may 
say  this  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California:  Not  only  does  it  not 
prejudice  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing 
in  the  future,  which  may  come  next  year, 
but  other  benefits  to  the  retirees,  such 
as  the  historic  space  available  hospital 
rights.   All  of  these  areas  will  be  explored 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  On 
the  contrary,  they  reduced  the  brass 
about  which  the  gentleman  speaks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  emphasis  still  re- 
mains on  the  enlisted  men's  pay  increase. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
is  an  enlisted  man's  bill. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PENALTIES  FOR  ASSASSINATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6097) 


Liicx.  n  «t  «^>-«-tvv  v...^ — .  f„„,o^H  rocni,Hr,tT  tviotn  fnr    to  amend  tltlc  18,  United  States  Codc,  to 

we  may  get  it  on  the  books  and  a  part  of    7>th  ,^  y  ew  ^wa^rd  resolving  them  for    ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  assassination 


the  law  by  the  first  of  September.  If  we 
do  so,  $83  million  plus  will  go  into  the 
pockets  of  these  paupers  in  uniform  for 
the  month  of  September.  They  need  this 
money  and  need  it  now.  If  we  do  not 
pass  it  today,  we  may  not  get  it  to  them 
for  September  and  they  require  this  in- 
crease immediately. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
because  this  bill  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  cost  of 
living  Increase  which  was  included  in 


the  future.  They  will  have  a  fair  and 
imp>artial  hearing  and  will  have  their 
day  in  court  with  the  view  that  we  can 
restore  these  much  needed,  and  at  pres- 
ent temporary,  benefits  to  these  men  of 
another  generation  who  also  served  their 
country  ably  and  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  other  body 
do  with  respect  to  the  pay  schedules? 
Did  they  make  any  serious  changes? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  is  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  bills  or  about  $5  million 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  did  not  Increase 
the  brass  and  braid? 


of  the  President  or  the  Vice  President, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  16,  strike  out  "preclude"  and 
Insert  "suspend". 

Page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  all  after  "law," 
down  to  and  Including  "direct."  in  line  19 
and  Insert  "until  Federal  action  is  termi- 
nated." 

Page  3.  after  line  19,  insert: 

"(i)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Assistance  may  be  requested 
from  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency,  in- 
cluding the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  any 
statute,  rule,  or  regtilation  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  to  point  out  to  the 
House  the  improvements  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  made  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  and 
2  make  clear  that  there  Is  no  final  pre- 
clusion of  State  or  local  jurisdiction  un- 
der this  act,  but  only  a  suspension  there- 
of. The  amendments  also  make  clear 
that  the  suspension  of  State  or  local  ju- 
risdiction will  te.minate  when  Federal  in- 
vestigative or  prosecutive  jurisdiction  is 
terminated. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  adds  a  new 
subsection  (i)  to  the  bill  and  makes  clear 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  investigation  of 
violations  of  this  act.  This  amendment 
does  not  diminish  the  existing  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Secret  Service 
for  the  protection  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President  or  for  making  arrests  for 
violations  of  this  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  authorizes  the  Bureau 
to  request  cooperation  from  any  State  or 
local  agency,  and  thus  recognizes  that 
subsection  (h)  is  broad  enough  to  permit 
State  cooperation.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  expressly  authorizes  the 
cooperation  of  the  armed  services,  and 
overcomes  the  effect  of  section  1385  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
hibits, except  as  authorized  by  Congress, 
the  use  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force,  to  ap- 
prehend felons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments 
do  not  weaken  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  on  June  21  of  this  year.  They 
serve  the  purpose  of  clarifying  Federal 
preemption  and  explicitly  provide  the 
agency  which  will  exercise  investigative 
jurisdiction  over  violations  of  the  act. 

This  House  should  concur  in  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion and  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  4 

Whereas  the  month  of  September  marks 
the  retvirn  to  school  for  millions  of  American 
children  and  illustrates  our  conunitment  to 
the  goals  of  an  educated  and  enlightened 
society;  and 

Whereas  the  total  eradication  of  illiteracy 
Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  since  in  the 
United  States  there  are  two  million  adult 
Americans  who  cannot  read  or  write;  eight 
million  three  hundred  thousand  persons 
twenty-five  years  or  over  who  have  had  less 
than  five  years  of  schooling;  and  twenty-two 
million  individuals  of  working  age  who  have 
had  less  than  eight  years  of  education;  and 
Whereas  these  individuals  are  committed 
to  a  future  of  minimum  earnings,  recurrent 
or  persistent  joblessness,  social  dependency, 
and  personal  deprivation  and  represent  a 
staggering  cost  to  the  United  States  in  public 
assistance  and  welfare  programs;  and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  the  learning 
tools  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
open  the  doors  of  opportunity  not  only  to 
occupational  training  and  productive  work, 
but  also  to  the  larger  life  of  mind  and  spirit; 
and 

Whereas  the  illiterate  or  near  illiterate 
person,  while  employed,  may  be  shut  off 
from  unlimited  personal  growth  opportuni- 
ties, as  well  as  from  occupational  advance- 
ment opportunities;  and 

Whereas  adult  basic  education  is  a  funda- 
mental approach  to  independent  learning,  to 
adjustment  of  manpower  to  changing  occu- 
pational requirements,  to  elimination  of 
poverty,  and  to  the  larger  satisfaction  in  per- 
sonal growth  made  possible  through  acquisi- 
tion of  the  basic  learning  tools:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  six-day 
period  beginning  September  13,  1965,  and 
ending  September  18,  1965.  both  dates  inclu- 
sive, is  hereby  designated  as  "National  Lit- 
eracy Week"  in  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  the  private  and  public  organizations 
which  are  working  to  reduce  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  joia  in  the  observance  of 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


recognition  of  the  historic  significance  of  the 
action  of  the  Frederick  County  Covu't  on  No- 
vember 23,  1765,  in  repudiating  the  Stamp 
Act,  as  a  preamble  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  bear  witness  to  the  importance 
that  this  Nation  still  places  on  a  Judiciary 
that  has  the  courage  to  be  independent  and 
the  wisdom  and  strength  to  protect  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  against  every  sort  of 
tyranny,  and  calling  upon  the  f>eople  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CRUSADE  FOR  SAFETY  DAY 

Mr.      ROGERS      of      Colorado. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 


Mr. 
for 


the  immediate  consideration  of  tlie  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  448). 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  448 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  September  3,  1965,  as 
Crusade  for  Safety  Day  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents. 


there    objection 
gentleman  from 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  4)  designating  the 
6-day  period  beginning  September  13, 
1965,  as  "National  Literacy  Week."  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPUDIATION  DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  401)  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  November  23, 
1965.  as  Repudiation  E>ay. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  401 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  OTOclamation  designating 
November  23.   1965,  as  Repudiation  Day  In 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
ITiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  member  of  the 
Judiciai-y  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!,  for  bring- 
ing my  resolution  before  the  House  for 
action. 

This  House  Concurrent  Resolution  448 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Sep- 
tember 3.  1965.  as  "Crusade  for  Safety 
Day."  The  reason  we  have  specified 
September  3, 1965.  is  that  on  that  day  the 
Postmaster  General  will  join  other  Mary- 
land oJSBcials  in  Issuing  a  special  traffic 
safety  stamp  in  Baltimore  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  need  for  safe 
driving  to  stop  the  tragic  slaughter  on 
our  Nation's  streets  and  highways. 

Baltimore  has  been  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  issuance  of  this  special  traffic 
safety  stamp  because  the  members  of  the 
Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  originally 
suggested  that  such  a  stamp  be  issued  as 
a  means  of  reminding  the  driving  public 
that  "Safety  is  everybody's  business." 
For  more  than  6  years  we  have  been  cam- 
paigning for  this  stamp  and  we  are  grati- 
fied that  it  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  Postmaster  General  and  will  be  is- 
sued just  before  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shocking  to  note  that 
during  the  year  1964,  48.000  Americans 
were  killed  in  traffic  accidents.  Another 
3.840.000   Americans  were  injured  and 
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there  were  285,000  pedestrian  casualties. 
We  must  make  an  all-out  effort  to  stop 
this  slaughter  by  automobile. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  as  one  means  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  need 
for  safe  driving.  Should  the  President 
comply  with  our  request  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  September  3  as 
Crusade  for  Safety  Day  I  think  he  will 
urge  drivers  and  pedestrians  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  during  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end, but  to  drive  carefully  at  all  times  to 
save  lives. 

I  also  urge  all  citizens  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  to  join  the  Safety  First  Club 
of  Maiyland  in  the  celebration  for  the 
special  traffic  safety  stamp  and  the  "cru- 
sade of  safety"  to  protect  their  own  lives, 
the  lives  of  their  dear  ones,  their  neigh- 
bors, and  their  fellow  Americans. 

The  Pi-esident  has  indicated  that  he 
will  issue  such  a  proclamation  if  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Congress.  Again 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT   ACT  OP   1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tS.  1648)  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  public  works  and  devel- 
opment facilities,  other  financial  assist- 
ance and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically 
distressed  areas  and  regions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1648.  with 
Mr.  Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  it  was  agreed 
that  title  I  of  the  committee  substitute, 
ending  on  line  8,  page  68,  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
67,  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  line  8  on  page 
68  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  assistance 
otherwise  authorized,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  those  areas 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  average  annual  available  un- 
employment statistics,  were  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

"(b)  Areas  designated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  an 
annual   review    of   eligibility   in   accordance 


with  section  402,  and  to  all  of  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  applicable  to  rede- 
velopment areas  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
otherwise  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"Sec.  103.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  expended  In  any  one  State. 

"Sec.  104.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  any  project  in  any  area  which  is  within 
the  "Appalachian  region'  (as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965)  which  is 
approved  for  assistance  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional   Development  Act  of  1965. 

"Sec.  105.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  the 
amendment  I  have  introduced,  first, 
would  modify  the  present  title  so  as  to 
make  the  so-called  labor  areas,  or  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment,  eligible 
for  grants  under  the  public  works  title 
of  this  bill.  Second,  it  would  increase 
the  present  authorization  of  title  I  from 
$400  million  to  $500  million  annually. 
Third,  it  would  reduce  the  duration  of 
the  program  of  title  I  from  5  years  to  4 
years,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  total 
amount  of  funds  which  would  be  author- 
ized by  this  bill.  No  other  change  in 
this  title  has  been  made  or  is  intended. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  restore  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
those  areas  which  have  severe  current 
unemployment  on  the  basis  of  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  This  is  a  slightly  more 
rigid  standard  than  the  criteria  of  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act.  which  de- 
pended upon  monthly  statistics,  but  it  is 
more  in  conformity  with  the  long-range 
purposes  of  the  present  bill  and  would 
include  approximately  the  same  number 
of  areas. 

The  reason  for  my  amendment,  in  my 
view,  is  a  matter  of  simple  fairness  and 
justice,  since  the  proposed  program  we 
are  considering  today  was  presented  to 
us  as  an  extension  and  continuation  of 
both  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
and  Area  Redevelopment  Act  programs, 
and  was  intended  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  both.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  it  can  combine  the  best 
features  of  both  if  it  completely  disre- 
gards the  areas  which  were  originally 
designated  under  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act. 

In  addition,  while  Members  like  my- 
self who  represent  large  urban  areas,  see 
the  need  to  support,  and  do  support, 
numerous  special  programs  to  help  the 
unemployed  in  the  so-called  depressed 
areas  of  our  country,  we  fail  to  under- 
stand why  metropolitan  areas  with 
equally  serious  problems  should  be  to- 
tally excluded — particularly  when  it  was 
the  substantial  labor  surpluses  in  our 
areas  which  largely  gave  rise  to  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  in  the 
first  place.  We  want  to  help  these  other 
areas,  but  we  do  not  want  to  completely 
exclude  our  areas  in  order  to  do  so. 

The  reason  that  this  amendment  takes 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  title  I. 
rather  than  simply  a  new  eligibility  pro- 
vision under  title  IV,  is.  first,  that  we 


are  not  asking  for  anything  other  than 
what  we  already  had  under  accelerated 
public  works.  Second,  we  have  agreed 
with  the  leadership  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  to  be  adopted,  additional  funds 
must  be  provided.  And,  third,  we  do  not 
want  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  bill.  We 
originally  considered  increasing  the  $400 
million  annual  authorization  up  to  $600 
million,  but  the  $500  million  figure  was 
arrived  at  as  a  compromise.  Therefore, 
this  substitute  title  should  be  considered 
in  toto.  rather  than  as  three  separate 
provisions. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  will  agree  with  the  reasonableness 
and  fairness  of  this  amendment,  since 
it  will  not  increase  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  and  since  we  have  all  been  told 
that  the  bill  we  are  considering  is  in- 
tended to  replace  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  as  well  as  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman  until  he  com- 
pletes his  statement,  but  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment  it  would 
make  eligible  for  assistance  only  under 
title  I  which  deals  with  grants  to  public 
facilities,  those  areas  which  have  before 
met  and  do  now  yet  meet  the  standards 
which  were  set  forth  in  our  previous  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  but 
which  have  subsequently  been  dropped 
from  this  new  version  of  the  current  leg- 
islation; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  right  and 
that,  of  course,  was  my  sole  intent,  to 
put  back  the  main  criteria  that  was 
available  under  that  program. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  In  changing  the  an- 
nual authorization  from  $400  million  to 
$500  million,  you  are  also  reducing  the 
5-year  period  now  provided  in  the  pro- 
posed version  under  consideration  to  4 
years,  so  the  total  sum  authorized  would 
still  be  $2  billion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right.  We  made 
certain  that  the  total  amount  would  be 
retained  in  the  bill  in  the  way  of  an  au- 
thorization. We  realize,  of  course,  we 
are  dependent  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  for  the  Department  to 
justify  such  amount  as  may  be  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  While  I  cannot  speak 
officially  for  the  committee,  and  do  not 
speak  officially  for  the  committee,  but 
speaking  for  myself  as  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  in  view  of  the  unanimous 
conference  on  this  side,  we  believe  this 
is  a  justifiable  amendment.  It  sets  no 
new  precedent.  These  are  areas  that 
were  included  in  the  public  works  bill 
before.  They  are  still  eligible  under  the 
same  criteria  now.  and  they  would  only 
be  included  in  title  I  of  this  bill.  So  we 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment.    We  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. We  have  been  conferring  with 
various  members  of  the  committee  and, 
as  I  indicated  yesterday,  we  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  intent  to  offer 
such  amendment,  and  also  outlined  the 
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areas  that  would  be  affected  by   that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  insert  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Governor  Brown  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation,  and  also  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  I  have 

offered  here. 

State  of  California, 

August  6. 1965. 
Hon.  B.  F.  SISK, 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bernie:  As  you  know.  I  supported  S. 
1648,  the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  before  both 
House  and  Senate  Committees  as  being  im- 
portant to  the  people  and  the  economy  of 
California  and  the  Nation. 

Now  that  the  bill  is  approaching  a  House 
vote  I  want  to  reiterate  and  reinforce  this 
support.  I  know  the  record  already  shows 
that  our  California  Members  worked  dili- 
gently in  efforts  to  perfect  the  measiore  in 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Both  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act— measures  this 
new  legislation  is  designed  to  supersede — 
have  proven  in  California  that  this  type  of 
incentive  stimulates  local  endeavor  in  pro- 
moting badly  needed  development  programs 
in  areas  that  are  lagging  behind  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

I  am  told  that  the  measure  as  reported 
from  committee  would  make  20  California 
areas  eligible  for  assistance,  to  the  extent  of 
an  estimated  $22.6  million  annually  over  the 
5  years  of  the  act.  or  over  $100  million  for 
our  State. 

These  areas  are :  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Las- 
sen, Madera.  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Nevada, 
Pluinaa,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin.  Santa 
Cruz,  Sierra,  Siskiyou.  Stanislaus.  Sutter. 
Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Yuba,  Oakland  City,  and 
San  Diego  City. 

The  efforts  of  you  and  other  Members  oi 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  legislation  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  additional  areas  by 
changing  the  eligibility  requirements  to  In- 
clude all  areas  with  a  6-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  are  commendable.  I  offer  you  my 
full  support. 

I  am  told  that  15  additional  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia would  benefit  by  this  amendment, 
adding  as  much  as  $10  million  annually  to 
the  State  share  of  the  program.  All  these 
counties  have  shown  a  need  and  most  have 
evidenced  a  willingness  to  participate.  They 
are-  Glenn,  Yolo.  Lake,  Humboldt,  Sonoma. 
Mariposa,  Shasta.  Merced,  Fresno,  Kern, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Diego.  San  Bernardino,  Riv- 
erside, and  Tulare. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  and  loan  provi- 
sions of  title  I  the  eligible  areas  would  bene- 
fit from  the  development  facilities  and  busi- 
ness loan  provisions  of  title  II,  the  technical 
assistance  and  administrative  planning 
grants-in-aid  of  title  II  and  the  additional 
training  assistance  for  redevelopment  areas 
provided  by  the  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Act. 

Under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  en- 
acted in  1961,  California  has  certified  47  ap- 
plications representing  loans  and  grants 
totaling  over  $18  million  for  our  Sijate. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  enacted 
in  1963,  has  generated  265  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia with  a  total  Investment  of  $59  million 
and  Federal  assistance  of  $31  million. 

In  order  to  qualify,  all  of  these  programs 
have  had  to  be  immediately  needed  in  the 
community  and  because  of  the  lack  of  local 
financial  ability,  would  not  have  otherwise 
been  built. 

Best  wishes. 

EDMtJND  G.  Brown. 

Governor. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
I  take   this   time   first   to   oppose   the 


amendment  being  proposed,  and  second 
to  indicate  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  is 
going  to  offer  a  substitute  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  authorization  under  title  I  to  $250 
million  instead  of  the  $400  million  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  Of  course,  she  will  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  that  substitute  amend- 
ment. I  support  that  substitute.  I  op- 
pose this  amendment  now  before  us. 

The  reason  I  do  so  I  think  is  rather 
obvious.  No.  1,  this  extra  $100  million- 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves — is  a  sleight-of- 
hand  trick,  cutting  back  1  year  and  mak- 
ing it  4  years  instead  of  5  years,  and  add- 
ing $100  million  for  the  4  years  in  order 
to  come  out  with  the  same  $2  billion 
figure,  claiming  there  is  no  increased  au- 
thorization. The  authorization  is  be- 
ing increased  by  $100  million  by  an 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  an  amendment  that  was  not  even 
considered  in  committee,  an  amendment 
that  was  not  approved  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  in  fact,  opposed  by  that 
administration  in  that  it  submitted  a 
bill  that  left  out  specifically  the  same 
areas  this  amendment  is  trying  to  bring 
back  into  the  legislation. 

Those  who  want  to  support  the  admin- 
istration will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  vote 
for  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  ReidL  Her 
amendment  calls  for  money  which  is  in 
the  same  amount  as  the  administration 
asked  for,  $250  million,  in  title  I. 

Lo  and  behold,  we  come  up  with  an  ex- 
tra $150  million  on  the  fioor  of  the  other 
body  without  any  basis  for  it  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committees  of  the  other 
body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  testi- 
fied by  the  administration  that  they  did 
not  need  more  than  $250  million  because 
they  have  only  a  backlog,  they  estimate, 
of  $150  million  of  projects  on  the  shelf 
now.  How  in  the  world  can  you  justi- 
fy an  increase  of  $150  million  and  now 
an  additional  increase  of  another  $100 
million?  The  $100  million  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  proposing  has  no  basis  in  the 
hearings  and  no  basis  of  fact  to  support 

it. 

We  held  long  hearings  on  the  question. 
There  is  no  way  that  anyone  can  esti- 
mate how  much  additional  cost  will  re- 
sult by  putting  in  this  new  $100  million 
and  putting  in  these  new— as  I  under- 
stand it — 96  covmties  that  cannot  qualify 
under  the  bill  otherwise. 

This,  in  effect,  is  a  gift  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, in  my  opinion,  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  them  to  support  the  bill.    If  that 
is  the   way  we  want  to  legislate,  play 
Santa  Claus  for  more  Members  so  that 
they  will  support  the  bill,  when  it  is  not 
justified  on  the  merits,  is  not  asked  for 
by  the  administration,  loads  the  bill  down 
even  more  than  it  presently  is.  will  re- 
sult in  an  additional  $100  million  a  year 
cost  over  a  5-year  period,  get  the  whole 
legislation   out  of  kilter— this  being  a 
4-year  proposal  and  everything  else  being 
5 -year   proposals,   as  it   relates   to   the 
authorization,  except  for  the  revolving 
fund  that  has  no  limit,  and  there  are 
reasons  why  it  has  no  limit,  then  it  is 
so  obvious  what  is  being  done  here  that 
I  am  amazed  that  the  leadership  ap- 


proved the  amendment  which  is  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  it  by  $100 
million  and  bringing  in  96  new  areas,  all 
of  which  was  not  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Furthermore,  this  $250 
million  more  was  not  in  the  budget,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  President's  budget.  If 
you  want  to  really  free  the  situation, 
and  if  you  want  to  open  this  thing  up 
almost  endlessly,  this  is  the  way  to  start 
it.  I  want  to  caution  my  colleagues  as 
to  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ARENDS.     If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman,  then  this  is  in  ad- 
dition and  beyond  and  above  anything 
that  the  committee  endorsed? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  is  $100  million 
more  than  even  the  $150  million  extra 
that  the  committee  put  into  the  $250 
million  that  the  administration  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  committee  had  al- 
ready increased  it  and  this  is  a  double 
increase? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  makes  it  twice 
what  the  administration  asked  for  in 
their  own  request.  It  is  not  in  the  budg- 
et, and  it  is  not  justified  on  the  merits. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  is  go- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment  to  reinstall 
the  administration  figure  of  $250  million. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  rise? 


amendment  offered  by   MRS.  REID  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Sisk:  Page  68.  line  6,  strike  out  "$400,- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$250,000,000." 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Chairman, 
many  times  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of   this   great   legislative   body   I   have 
heard   fellow  Members  open  their  re- 
marks with  the  phrase,  "this  is  just  a 
simple    little    substitute    amendment." 
More  often  than  not,  however,  these  so- 
called  simple  little  amendments  turn  out 
to  be  very  complicated  and  difiBcult  to 
understand.     I  assure  you  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  my  substitute  amend- 
ment.    The  amendment  which  I  urge 
you  to  adopt  today  is  certainly  uninvolved 
and  easily  understood.    All  that  it  does  is 
cut  out  money  which  was  not  requested 
and  which  is  not  needed.    Can  anything 
be  simpler  and  more  sensible  than  that? 
To  my  mind,  it  is  fiscally  irresponsible 
for  the  Congress  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures which  have  not  been  requested  and 
which  are  not  needed. 

When  the  President  transmitted  the 
proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  to  the  Congress,  he 
recommended  that  $250  million  annually 
be  authorized  for  grants  under  section 
101  Surely,  we  should  not  press  upon 
the  President  more  money  than  he  and 
his  advisers  think  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  act. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  amended  the  bill  to  increase  the 
annual   grant   authorization   from    the 
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$250  million  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  $400  million.  I  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  the  Senate  committee's  report 
on  the  bill  contains  absolutely  no  discus- 
sion of  the  reasons  for  the  amendment, 
and,  in  fact,  contains  no  indication  that 
the  amendment  was  ever  made.  The  re- 
port of  the  House  committee  makes  only 
a  passing  reference  to  the  annual  au- 
thorization of  $400  million. 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  by  the 
other  body,  the  increase  in  authoriza- 
tions was  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
there  are  presently  pending  some  2,518 
applications  for  grants  imder  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  totaling 
$467,858,000,  and  that  work  on  this  back- 
log should  be  expedited. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  justifies  the 
increase.  Surely  the  President  and  his 
advisers  must  have  considered  these 
pending  applications  in  reaching  the  de- 
cision to  recommend  annual  authoriza- 
tions of  $250  million. 

In  fact,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Con- 
nor submitted  to  the  Senate  committee 
an  "analysis  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  backlog"  in  which  he  stated: 

These  figures  have  only  limited  significance 
as  a  measure  of  the  potential  demand  for 
grants  under  section  101  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Development  Act.  Conservatively  esti- 
mated, no  more  than  one-third  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  backlog,  or  about  $150 
million  in  grant  requests,  will  be  eligible  un- 
der the  new  act. 

The  increase  of  $150  million  annually 
over  the  request  of  the  President  is  not 
included  in  the  budget,  but  would  be 
added  to  the  deficit  which  is  now  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $4  billion.  Also,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  President  is  request- 
ing additional  billions  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  problem  is  point- 
edly brought  out  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Guns  and  Butter"  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News. 
This  editorial  states  in  part  as  follows: 

Everyone  will  expect  that  as  Vietnam  war 
costs  expand,  domestic  spending  should  be 
held  down  as  much  as  possible.  *  *  •  If  the 
administration  can  •  *  •  call  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  to  Join  the  military 
and  be  prepared  to  Join  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  should  follow  a  course  to  assure  those 
young  men  that  the  home  front  Joins,  at 
least  partially,  in  their  sacrifices. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  consider  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reduction  in  funds  which 
I  propose  can  even  be  considered  a  sacri- 
fice inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  this  money  is  really 
needed.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
urse  that  my  substitute  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opF>osition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  my  very 
able  and  charming  colleague  from  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  but  this  amend- 
ment would  cut  out  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

All  of  us  recall  when  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  started.  All  these 
small  communities  went  to  work.  Some 
of  them  borrowed  money  to  make  studies 
of  what  they  needed.  While  they  were 
making  those  plans  for  needed  improve- 
ments in  their  commimities.  the  cities 


that  had  plans  ready  to  go  came  in  and, 
yes,  took  all  the  $900  million  provided 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. This  left  the  small  community 
which  was  struggling  to  do  something 
with  their  plans  but  no  fimds. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  would  cut,  over  the  life  of 
this  5-year  program,  $750  million  out  of 
the  grant  program.  If  we  never  receive 
another  application  there  are  now  in 
backlog  more  than  $3  billion  in  applica- 
tions, and  many  of  them  in  the  State  of 
the  able  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

In  my  congressional  district,  and  other 
divisions  in  the  country,  there  are  scores 
of  applications  not  yet  fvmded,  therefore 
if  the  substitute  amendment  is  not  de- 
feated we  will  be  unable  to  take  care  of 
this  large  list  of  unfunded  projects. 

A  study  recently  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  projecting  the  needs 
of  communities  throughout  this  Nation 
between  1962  and  1970  shows  that  we 
need  at  least  $19  billion  available  for 
public  works  throughout  the  country. 
If  we  cut  out  $750  million,  I  can  say 
truthfully  that  we  will  spread  this  pro- 
gram so  thin  that  it  will  not  be  effective. 
In  all  due  respect,  I  would  call  this 
the  "foofoo"  amendment. 

The  word  "foofoo "  is  the  name  of  a 
bird.  This  bird  flies  backwards.  It  al- 
ways looks  where  it  has  been  and  does 
not  pay  any  attention  to  where  it  is 
going.  We  need  to  go  forward  in  this 
program  and  not  backward. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  backlog  which  had  accu- 
mulated for  applications  for  projects  of 
this  kind.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  also,  many 
communities  have  been  discouraged  from 
filing  any  application  because  the  funds 
have  already  been  used  up? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  good  point.  He  is  exactly  correct. 
But  if  we  consider  no  additional  applica- 
tions, we  have  more  applications  pend- 
ing now  than  would  be  funded  under  the 
committee  bill.  So  you  can  just  imagine 
how  we  can  take  care  of  these  communi- 
ties if  we  cut  out  $750  million  from  the 
grant  section.  I  plead  with  you  to  reject 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute. 

If,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  some- 
thing is  "foofoo,"  I  would  suggest  that 
what  is  "foofoo"  is  the  administration. 
This  amount  of  money  that  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  proposes  cutting 
back  this  particular  authorization  to 
$250  million  from  the  $400  million,  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Connor,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Batt,  the  Administra- 
tor of  ARA,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  for— $250  million 
per  year.  Of  course,  they  wanted  the 
authorization  indefinitely.  We  now  have 
it  for  5  years.  That  is  what  the  admin- 
istration requested.  It  is  a  little  ironic 
that  it  takes  the  Republicans,  the  minor- 
ity, to  try  to  preserve  the  administration's 
position  relating  tolthis  and  in  doing 
so  to  be  called  "foofoo."  It  Is  a  rather 
interesting  situation.    What  we  are  try- 


ing to  do  is  to  fly  as  far  and  as  fast  for- 
ward as  the  administration  says  can 
logically  be  done  without  throwing 
money  away.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 
The  Secretary  himself  said  in  his  testi- 
mony that  the  only  projects  that  will  be 
available  for  funding  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  are  $150  million  worth  of  projects 
under  title  I.  That  is  in  the  record. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  it.  We 
placed  this  fact  in  the  minority  views 
on  S.  1648.  Here  is  what  the  minority 
views  say  in  this  regard: 

In  fact.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor 
submitted  to  the  Senate  committee  an 
analysis  of  the  accelerated  public  works  back- 
log In  which  he  stated,  "these  figures  have 
only  limited  significance  as  a  measure  of  the 
potential  demand  for  grants  under  section 
101  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

This  is  referring  to  the  $467  million 
backlog  and  not  the  $2  billion  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  discussed.  The 
Secretary  went  on  to  say : 

Conservatively  estimated,  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
backlog  or  about  $150  million  in  grant  re- 
quests will  be  eligible  under  the  new  act. 

In  the  minority  report  we  detailed  the 
fact  that  the  1966  fiscal  year  budget  does 
not  provide  for  this  $150  million  increase. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  persuasive  evidence 
that  the  President  underestimated  the 
amount  of  money  needed,  the  increase 
should  not  be  made. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility at  all  exercised  by  this  body 
relating  to  this  legislation,  this  is  the 
place  to  do  it.  Return  the  figure  to  the 
$250  million  that  the  administration  re- 
quested, the  amount  in  the  budget,  and 
turn  down  the  Sisk  amendment  which 
calls  for  over  $100  million  more  than  the 
additional  $150  million  added  heretofore. 
The  administration  did  not  ask  for  it  and 
does  not  want  it.  Vote  for  the  Reid  sub- 
stitute, and  we  will  be  exercising  respon- 
sibility instead  of  adding  another  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  this  already  too  big 
boondoggle  bill  which  we  have  before 
us  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  comment  on  your  second 
statement  about  the  difference  between 
the  $3  billion  in  backlog  and  the  figure 
you  quoted.  First  of  all,  when  the  funds 
were  depleted  in  the  first  year  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  at 
the  regional  level  quit  processing  applica- 
tions and  said,  "We  are  out  of  funds. 
There  Is  no  use  for  you  to  come  in  and 
make  application."  It  is  our  best  judg- 
ment, after  talking  to  these  people  in 
the  field,  there  are  $3  billion  backlog  of 
applications. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Did  the  gentleman 
have  a  question  that  he  wished  to  ask 
me? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  was  conunenting  on  the 
gentleman's  statement. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
time  for  the  gentleman's  full  comment. 
If  the  gentleman  has  a  question  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  it.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's position. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  if  it  was  not  true 
that  we  had  mayors  and  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States  who  came  to  our 
committee  and  testified,  gave  us  valuable 
information  that  the  President  or  any- 
one else  did  not  have  as  to  what  were 
the  real  needs  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
country?  Therefore,  we  exercised  our 
responsibilities  and  independence  judg- 
ment in  this  field. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further. 

The  administration,  after  considering 
all  of  the  factors,  recommended  $250  mil- 
lion as  adequate  to  do  the  job.  There  is 
no  way  that  this  House  can  justify  going 
beyond  that  figure.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  FMr.  Sisk]  a 
question,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer his  question  if  he  wishes  me  to  do 
so.  The  gentleman's  amendment  relates 
to  these  surplus  labor  areas  and  the  new 
tests  that  he  is  trying  to  write  Into  the 
legislation.  It  says  that  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics  indicate  that  there  was 
substantial  unemployment  "during  the 
preceding  calendar  year."  For  how  long 
a  period — 1  day,  2  days,  3  days? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  read  it,  there  is 
no  period  covering  unemployment  re- 
quirements. It  seems  1  day  during  the 
year  would  be  enough.  The  reason  I 
ask  the  question  is  that  the  present  law 
says  that  this  amount  of  unemployment 
existed  during  9  of  the  preceding  12 
months.  Now,  what  does  the  gentleman 
mean? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  mean  the  annual  aver- 
age. This  is  not  unusual  at  all.  This 
is  the  procedure  which  they  go  through 
every  year  in  determining  the  annual 
average  unemployment  per  year.  That 
is  actually  what  it  is  based  on.  It 
would  simply  require  an  appraisal  once 
a  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  With  all  due  respect, 
the  way  the  amendment  is  written,  if  you 
had  such  an  average  for  a  period  of  1 
month  during  the  year  you  could  qualify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  would  be 
bad  legislation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say. 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, that  the  average  statistics  as 
they  are  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  as  I  have  mentioned.  This 
is  not  unusual.  It  is  used  constantly,  and 
this  very  information  is  obtained  each 
year.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  other  comment  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida.  He  indicated  that 
this  was  a  possible  bid  for  some  extra 
votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this — and  I 
would  like  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  from  Florida — that  I  am  going  to 


support  this  bill  whether  or  not  my 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  supported  the 
original  Area  Redevelopment  Act  legisla- 
tion which  was  brought  before  this 
House.  I  supported  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  Mr.  Dan 
Flood,  years  ago,  on  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  going  to  support  this  legis- 
lation today,  as  I  say,  whether  or  not 
my  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  have  simply  tried  here  to  keep  in  the 
bill  for  qualification  purposes  those  same 
areas  that  would  qualify  under  APW, 
under  which  many  areas  thought  they 
came  under  the  bill.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  shall  support  the  commit- 
tee and  the  bill.  But  I  think  my  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  the  gentleman  realize  that  the  test 
that  he  is  writing  into  this  bill  is  not  the 
same  as  the  test  that  was  in  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  legislation,  pres- 
ently the  law? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
comment  on  that,  basically  it  is  the  same 
test.  It  actually  eases  the  administra- 
tive problem  in  a  determination  of  un- 
employment, so  that  they  only  have  to 
make  this  determination  annually, 
whereas  under  the  language  of  accel- 
erated public  works  it  was  9  out  of  the 
past  12  months,  which  required  a  month- 
ly analysis.  On  the  basis  of  an  annual 
average,  it  still  comes  out  in  essence  ex- 
actly the  same  determination,  with  the 
same  qualifications  for  the  annual  aver- 
age. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  present  wording  of  the  test 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
is,  "those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having 
been  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
for  at  least  9  of  the  preceding  12 
months"? 

The  gentleman's  wording  is:  "On  the 
basis  of  average  annual  available  unem- 
ployment statistics,  were  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year." 

That  is  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  SISK.  No;  I  still  maintain  that 
you  will  come  out  with  the  same  answer 
insofar  as  your  average  annual  unem- 
ployment is  concerned. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative  of 
a  district  which  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram, I  can  safely  say  that  of  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  allocated 
to  the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
resent, not  a  dollar  was  spent  on  a  use- 
less or  unnecessary  project. 

Two  greatly  needed  hospital  buildings 
are  now  being  constructed  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey 
with  the  help  of  money  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  several  municipalities  of  Pas- 
saic County  have  benefited  with  millions 
of  dollars  of  Federal  grants  for  sewers 
which  were  badly  needed. 

The  Passaic  Valley  Water  Commission 
has  benefited  from  the  program.  The 
city  of  Paterson  has  obtained  a  flrehouse 


that  is  essential  to  public  safety,  and 
many  other  desirable  public  facilities 
have  been  aided. 

The  charge  that  the  program  would 
spawn  wasteful  and  superfluous  projects 
is  unfoimded.  I  point  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  agencies  helped  by  it  had  to  ad- 
vance at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost 
themselves.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any 
agency  would  dissipate  vast  amounts  of 
their  own  money  in  order  to  obtain  a 
handout  from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  Republi- 
can charge  that  the  public  works  pro- 
gram is  a  "boondoggle." 

Upon  consulting  the  dictionary  I  find 
that  the  first  definition  of  that  word  is 
"a  looped  cord  or  lanyard."  This 
prompts  me  to  warn  the  GOP  that  by  its 
blind  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
necessary  projects  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  it  is  placing  a  boondoggle  around 
its  own  neck. 

The  Republican  Party  is  now  kicking 
and  gasping  because  it  is  apparently  in- 
tent upon  strangling  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Reid  of 
Illinois  and  Mr.  Blatnik. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  66,  noes 
117. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Florida,  which 
woud  bar  my  people  from  participating 
in  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  been 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
people  of  eastern  Kentucky  who  very 
much  need  its  aid  and  assistance.  The 
Appalachian  program  is  a  program  of 
specific  designated  activities  designed  to 
accomplish  certain  limited  purposes.  It 
is  our  hope  that  it  will  provide  some  of 
the  underpinning  for  economic  develop- 
ment needed  in  eastern  Kentucky.  My 
people  have  always  understood  that  the 
Appalachian  program  was  part  of  the 
broader  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  was  designed  to  meet  only  cer- 
tain needs. 

My  people  were  never  given  to  believe 
that  the  Appalachian  program  was  being 
given  to  them,  but  they  were  then  to  be 
denied  future  participation  in  national 
programs  because  the  Congress  had  al- 
ready attempted  to  do  something  about 
their  historic  distress.  If  we  are  going 
to  deprive  Appalachian  citizens  of  partic- 
ipation in  new  programs  because  they 
participate  in  the  Appalachian  Act,  sim- 
ilar reasoning  must  be  applied  to  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

We  should,  on  this  basis,  exclude  other 
regions  and  States  from  the  benefits  of 
title  I.  Because  Florida  has  received 
funds  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Canal,  because  Western  States  receive 
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funds  under  the  reclamation  program, 
which  is  limited  to  those  States,  because 
some  States  participate  in  the  wheat 
program,  then  they  should  not  partic- 
ipate in  title  I.  Clearly  this  reasoning 
is  indefensible,  whether  it  is  applied  to 
Appalachia  or   to  Florida. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Appalachian  program  was 
the  fact  that  Appalachia  with  8.5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population  has  re- 
ceived 4.9  percent  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture. Those  figures  were  cited  time  and 
again  in  the  debate  in  the  Appalachian 
Act.  The  Appalachian  program  was  de- 
signed to  bring  those  figures  to  a  some- 
what more  proportionate  level.  We  can- 
not give  with  one  hand  and  take  what 
we  have  given  with  the  other  because  we 
will  have  no  progress  in  Appalachia  if 
that  is  to  be  the  case. 

Some  S840  million  of  the  dollars  in 
the  Appalachian  Act  are  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  developmental  regional 
highway  system  that  will  provide  com- 
munication within  the  region  and  from 
the  region  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
This  system  will  go  far  to  break  down 
the  historic  isolation  of  Appalachia 
which  is  among  the  primary  causes  of 
the  Appalachian  distress.  That  highway 
program,  which  covers  a  5-year  period, 
contains  close  to  80  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized,  at  present,  for  the  Appalach- 
ian program. 

The  present  highway  network  in  Ap- 
palachia is  inadequate  for  the  region's 
needs  because  in  much  of  Appalachia  it 
has  cost  and  will  continue  to  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  build  a  road  than  it  does 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, in  West  Virginia  it  costs  about 
$795,000  to  build  a  typical  mile  of  two- 
lane  primary  rural  road.  To  build  that 
same  road  in  Arkansas  it  would  cost 
$206,000;  in  Michigan  $249,000:  in  Ari- 
zona $285,000:  and  in  Iowa  $241,000. 
Under  the  federally  aided  primary  road 
system,  funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  three  factors:  area,  population  and 
the  mileage  of  rural  delivery,  and  star 
routes  as  certified  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  No  highway  money  is  allo- 
cated taking  into  account  the  differing 
cost  of  construction.  This  fact  alone 
has  for  years  resulted  in  Appalachia's 
being  unable  to  build  the  highways  it 
needs. 

The  rough  and  mountainous  terrain, 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  roads,  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  construction,  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient  traffic  upon  which 
most  highway  needs  are  met.  have  all 
pointed  toward  highways  as  being  the 
key  to  Appalachia's  development.  These 
things  add  up  to  the  kind  of  inaccessabil- 
ity  which  retards  growth  and  develop- 
ment. But  highways  alone  are  not  the 
answer  to  Appalachia's  problems. 

The  architects  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram, in  designing  that  program,  real- 
ized that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  would  press  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
They  carefully  designed  the  Appalachian 
program  to  minimize  duplication  with 
that  act  or  its  successor. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today 
serves  different  needs  than  the  Ap- 
palachian Act.  Title  I  provides  funds  for 
water  plants  and  sewage  lines  which  are 


desperately  needed  in  Appalachian  Ken- 
tucky and  which  cannot  be  provided 
through  the  Appalachian  Development 
Act. 

Railroad  sidings,  water  reservoirs, 
dams  and  bridges  as  well  as  industrial 
parks  and  tourism  facilities  are  other 
examples  of  projects  that  can  be  funded 
from  title  I  that  cannot  be  supported 
under  the  Appalachian  Act.  The  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  is 
designed  in  part  as  a  continuation  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion's public  facilities  grant  program. 

Both  of  these  programs  were  a  tre- 
mendous aid  to  communities  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  Without  the  facilities  pro- 
vided under  those  acts,  the  economy  of 
eastern  Kentucky  would  be  very  poor 
indeed.  We  need  those  facilities  and 
others  like  them  just  as  your  communi- 
ties do.  We  hope  that  you  will  support 
our  right  to  participate  fully  in  what  is 
truly  a  national  program  by  voting  "no" 
to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  SiskI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer),  there 
were — ayes  90.  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
67,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  4  on  page  68,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  103.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  any  project  which  Is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  sections  201,  202.  211  or  212  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-4;  79  Stat.  21)." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is  one 
about  which  we  debated  at  length  in  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  say  at  the 
outset,  however,  that  it  appears  after  the 
vote  on  the  last  amendment,  which  vote 
was  in  about  as  irresponsible  a  fashion 
as  I  could  imagine  with  this  House  hav- 
ing added  $100  million  to  be  put  into  a 
new  program  in  addition  to  the  $150  mil- 
lion extra  above  what  the  administration 
requested,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  any 
minority  amendment  will  be  given  any 
reasonable  consideration.  I  intend,  how- 
ever, and  so  does  the  minority,  to  offer 
them  as  a  matter  of  record.  I  think  it 
is  essential,  for  I  think  we  have  to  carry 
out  our  responsibilities.  Whether  we  are 
outvoted  or  not.  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  ti-y  to  make  this  S.  1648  a  decent  bill  in 
those  areas  where  we  think  it  has  short- 
comings. Frankly,  this  bill  is  a  very 
poorly  drafted  and  vaguely  worded  piece 
of  legislation,  costing  more  money  and 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  more 
blanket  authority,  than  any  bill  that  I 
can  remember,  and  that  includes  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  the  Public 
Works  Act.  and  the  Appalachia  Act  com- 
bined. In  effect,  this  bill  broadens  the 
authority  of  the  administration  in  each 
of  those  areas. 

To  get  more  specifically  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  is  very   simple. 


The  purpose  of  it  is  to  make  certain  that 
Appalachia,  for  which  we  have  legis- 
lated $1,092  million  during  this  Congress, 
does  not  get  a  second  layer  of  Federal 
assistance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
America  which  is  entitled  to  a  fair  break 
under  this  legislation.  If  we  are  going 
to  legislate,  let  us  not  discriminate 
against  areas  of  America,  in  favor  of  Ap- 
palachia which  has  already  had  made 
available  to  it  $1,092  million. 

Let  me  make  sure  my  amendment  is 
understood,  because  I  know  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  debated  on  the  other  side.  It 
will  be  the  same  thing  as  in  committee. 
All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say  that 
in  those  areas  where  Appalachia  is  cov- 
ered; highways  to  the  tune  of  $840  mil- 
lion, and  millions  for  demonstration  fa- 
cilities, vocational  educational  facilities, 
sewage  treatment  works,  all  of  which  had 
specific  authorizations  in  the  Appalachia 
legislation,  that  in  those  programs,  and 
only  in  those  programs  which  had  spe- 
cific authorization  in  the  Appalachia  leg- 
islation, they  should  not  also  get  a  second 
layer  of  Federal  assistance  for  those  same 
programs  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  That  is  all  the  amendment  does. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  anybody  would 
oppose  it  who  wants  to  be  fair  to  the  rest 
of  America,  because  when  they  get  a  sec- 
ond layer  of  icing  on  the  Federal  assist- 
ance cake,  you  do  not  have  two  pieces  of 
cake,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

So  I  say  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  The  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  supposedly  was  tailor- 
made  to  fit  the  specific  problems  of  the 
Appalachian  region.  We  passed  it  earlier 
this  year.  Under  that  act.  Federal  grants 
may  be  made  for  those  programs  I  have 
mentioned,  in  the  amounts  which  the 
administration  said  would  do  the  job  re- 
lating to  those  programs.  Lo  and  behold, 
now  we  find  that  even  before  that  pro- 
gram gets  substantially  underway,  ap- 
parently, if  the  House  legislates  in  this 
way  without  my  amendment,  it  will  not 
do  the  job. 

When  were  they  wrong  on  the  major- 
ity side?  When  the  Appalachia  bill  was 
here  they  said,  "This  is  a  bill  to  do  the 
job."  Or  is  it  when  this  bill  is  here? 
They  cannot  be  right  in  both  instances. 
They  must  be  wrong  in  one.  So  they 
must  have  been  wrong,  unless  my  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  when  the  Appalachia 
bill  was  enacted.  It  was  stated  all  over 
the  Nation  then,  "This  is  going  to  solve 
the  economic  problems  of  Appalachia. 
There  is  $1.1  billion  in  a  2-year  period, 
and  5  years  for  highways.  We  do  not 
need  any  more  money." 

Now  we  are  asked  to  give  an  unlimited 
amount  of  additional  funds  for  Appa- 
lachia. unless  my  amendment  is  adopted. 
The  key  word  in  my  amendment  is  the 
word  "eligible."  It  is  with  that  word 
that  it  differs  from  the  majority  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Yes.  it  will  be  claimed  that  they  wrote 
in  an  Appalachia  exclusion,  but  what 
does  it  say?  It  says  only  that  they  are 
not  going  to  have  double  Federal  money 
for  any  given  project  that  has  been  ap- 
proved. Who  would  ever  claim  such  a 
silly  thing  in  the  first  place?  Nobody 
would  think  of  putting  $200  into  a  $100 
project.  , 
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That  is  all  their  Appalachia  amend- 
ment provides.  In  other  words,  any  proj- 
ect approved  for  assistance  is  not  to  be 
given  double  money.    That  is  obvious. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
say  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  dou- 
ble layers  of  frosting  on  the  same  cake 
for  Appalachia. 

I  trust  and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. ,  ,   ., 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if 
the  amendment  were  to  prevail,  it  would 
mean  that  we  would  void  the  action  of 
the  Congress  earlier  this  year  in  passing 
the  Appalachia  bill. 

We  have  gone  through  this  question  at 
great  length  in  the  committee  and  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  LMr.  Cramer  1  has  repeated 
the  same  statements  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposition.  Each  instant  he 
has  been  rejected. 

The  purposes  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act.     The  program  enacted 
earlier  this  year  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Appalachian  region  is  aimed 
at  rebuilding,  and  in  many  cases  building 
for  the  first  time,  various  types  of  pub- 
lic  improvements  which   miderlie   eco- 
nomic  growth.     Of  the   $1,200   million 
authorized  by  that  act,  $840  million  is 
earmarked  for  highways.     Other  funds 
are  provided  for  the  construction  of  dem- 
onstration  health   facilities,   vocational 
education    schools,    sewage     treatment 
works,  the  restoration  of  areas  damaged 
by  mining  operations,  and  supplements 
to  other  Federal  grants. 

The  Appalachian  program  contains  no 
funds  for  industrial  loans,  working  capi- 
tal guarantees,  or  grants  and  loans  ft 
water  systems  and  many  other  types  of 
public  facilities  covered  by  title  I  of  the 
economic  development  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  supplement  on-going  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  a  maximimi 
Federal  share  of  80  percent.  This  provi- 
sion is  somewhat  similar  to  the  title  I 
grant  program  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  however,  only  those  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  were  in  existence 
when  the  Appalachian  Act  was  passed 
can  be  supplemented  and  projects  for 
grants  may  be  made  under  title  I  will 
not  be  eligible  for  supplementation. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  projects 
eligible  for  title  I  grants  could  not  be 
funded  under  the  Appalachian  program 
since  they  were  not  covered  by  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  when  the  Appa- 
lachian act  was  passed.  Specifically, 
water  works,  water  and  sewer  lines,  har- 
bor facilities,  rail  sidings,  industrial 
parks,  city  streets— all  of  which  are  cited 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  as 
worthy  projects  under  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act— are  not  provided  for  in  the 
Appalachian  program.  The  experience 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  ac- 
celerated public  works  programs  fore- 
casts that  water  and  sewer  line  projects 
will  absorb  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
grant  funds  for  public  works  authorized 


by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

To  insure  that  there  will  be  no  dupli- 
cation in  the  administration  of  these  two 
programs,  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee added  section  103  which  reads  as 
follows: 

No  part  of  any  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  be  expended  for  any 
project  in  any  area  which  is  within  the 
•'Appalachian  region"  (as  that  term  is  defined 
In  section  403  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965)  which  is  approved 
for  assistance  imder  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  aimed  at 
encouraging  private  development  in  Ap- 
palachia by  creating  a  highway  network 
and  a  public  facility  base  which  will  sup- 
port it.  The  Economic  Development  Act 
follows  a  different  route  toward  the  same 
goal.  Aside  from  title  I,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  bill  provides  for 
loans  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities  and  loans  and  guarantees  for 
industrial  and  commercial  projects.  None 
of  these  aids  to  local  communities  and 
industries  is  available  through  the  Appa- 
lachian program. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  authorizes  fimds 
for  technical  assistance,  research  and  in- 
formation, and  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  local  development  districts. 

This  should  not  preclude  a  develop- 
ment district  subsequently  created  in 
Appalachia  from  benefits  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  early  effort  in  Appalachia 
should  promote  more  effective  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  local  development  district 
funds  provided  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  most  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  programs  is  that  the  Ap- 
palachian program  seeks  to  produce  an 
overall  regional  strategy  for  economic 
development  which  may  well  mean 
spending  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  act  in  areas 
which  will  not  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act. 

The  criteria  which  will  govern  the  al- 
location of  funds  under  the  economic 
development  program  are  substantially 
different  from  those  of  the  Appalachian 
Act.    Eligibility  for  participation  in  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  unemployment  and  low  income. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  specifically  directed 
to  invest  in  areas  which  have  "a  signifi- 
cant potential  for  growth."    Of  the  360 
counties  in  the  Appalachian  Region,  only 
approximately  230  will  be  eligible  under 
Economic  Development  Act.    Appalachia 
contains  over  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion that  would  qualify  under  present 
standards.    To  exclude  Appalachia  from 
participation  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  program  would  have  the  same 
effect   as   excluding   it   from   the   Hill- 
Burton  program  because  there  is  a  dem- 
onstration health  program  included  in 
the  Appalachian  program. 

In  two  respects  the  programs  are  com- 
plimentary. 

First.  The  Appalachian  program  will 
help  to  produce  a  public  facility  base 
needed  in  the  region  to  support  private 
investment.     The    programs   contained 


in  the  economic  development  bill  will 
help  build  other  types  of  public  facilities 
and  actually  promote  private  investment 
through  industrial  and  commercial  loans 
and  working  capital  guarantees. 

Second.  The  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion, while  taking  regional  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  the  area,  may  well 
devote  a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  the  act  to  areas  which  are 
not  eligible  for  Economic  Development 
Act  assistance.  Areas  not  directly  bene- 
fiting from  the  Appalachian  program  will 
look  to  Economic  Development  Act  for 
help  in  building  their  economies. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  just 
presented,  I  think,  the  highlights  of  the 
arguments  which  were  carefully  reviewjed 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  which 
led  the  majority  of  us  in  the  committee 
representing  districts  not  in  the  Appala- 
chia region  to  conclude  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  adopt  the  Cramer  amendment. 
I  think  it  might  also  be  added  and  with 
equal  validity  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Cramer  amendment  would  probably  en- 
danger the  passage  of  this  act. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  there  is  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  a  safeguard  to  prevent 
any  duplication  of  programs  or  projects 
either  under  this  act  or  the  Appalachia 
Act.    As  was  likewise  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama    [Mr.  JonesI 
almost  85  percent  of  the  Appalachia  bill 
is  highway  funding  and  highway  con- 
struction money.    Leaving  only  a  small 
sum   for  fvmding   other   projects.    For 
example,  one  of  the  projects  which  the 
proponents   of    this   amendment   claim 
would  be  a  duplication  is  that  feature 
which  provides  for  the  construction  in 
the  Appalachia  region  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.    As  the  gentleman  and  all 
members  of  the  committee  well  know, 
during  the  water  pollution  control  hear- 
ings of   the   Public  Works  Committee, 
there  was  a  great  volume  of  evidence  as 
to    the    tremendous    need    for    sewage 
treatment  plants  all  over  the  Nation  in 
addition  to  the  Appalachia  area. 

There  was  only  $6  million  put  in  the 
Appalachia    bill    for   sewage   treatment 
plants.    There  are  over  340  counties  in- 
volved in  the  Appalachia  bill.    Six  mil- 
lion dollars  will  hardly  build  one  ade- 
quate sewage  treatment  plant  let  aWne 
build  the  needed  facilities  in  all  counties. 
So  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  in  the 
Appalachia  bill  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
area  in  this  field.     Likewise,  in  the  other 
programs  the  gentleman  mentioned  in 
his  argmnent,  there  is  a  great  insuffi- 
ciency of  funds.    The  job  to  be  done 
cannot  be  accomplished  on  the  meager 
funds  authorized  by  the  Appalachia  bill. 
Not  too  long  ago,  when  we  considered 
the  Appalachia  bill,  we  heard  a  great  hue 
and  cry  about  discrimination,  that  \ye 
were  discriminating  in  this  Nation  in 
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favor  of  one  region  over  another.  Now 
it  seems  rather  peculiar  to  me  that  those 
same  people  who  were  charging  discrim- 
ination are  now  up  here  pleading  with 
you  in  effect  to  discriminate  against  the 
Appalachia  region  because  that  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  will  do.  The 
amendment  says  that  no  part  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  be  expended  for  any  project  which 
is  eligible  for  assistance  under  certain 
provisions  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

There  will  be  many  projects  that 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Appalachia  Act,  but  because  of  limited 
funds  for  those  programs  under  that  act 
they  will  never  be  funded.  Yet  this 
amendment  would  discriminate  against 
them  because  of  that  eligibility  and  they 
would  never  be  able  to  be  funded  or  con- 
structed as  long  as  they  were  eligible 
under  the  Appalachia  bill.  We  would 
in  effect  be  defeating  the  very  purposes 
of  both  this  and  the  Appalachia  Act. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  rather  peculiar  for  those  who  once 
cried  discrimination  in  the  Appalachia 
Act  now  to  ask  this  body  to  discriminate 
against  that  very  region.  I  hope  in  their 
good  judgment  that  the  House  will  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  associate 
myself  with  the  very  able,  competent  and 
accurate  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones  1. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  situation  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  overall  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  Appalachian 
funds  are  devoted  to  building  a  system 
of  regional  development  highways — 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  on 
development  activities  in  the  Appalach- 
ian communities. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act — which  we  are  now 
considering — is  to  help  communities  plan 
and  carry  out  their  own  economic  devel- 
opment. Funds  for  this  type  of  com- 
munity economic  development  are  very 
limited  in  the  Appalachian  bill — it  would 
not  only  be  unfair  to  the  Appalachian 
communities  to  deny  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  these  economic  development 
funds — it  would  also  make  it  impossible 
for  this  area  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  developmental  highway  system 
plan  under  the  Appalachian  Act. 

In  short,  the  Appalachian  Act  simply 
provides  the  foundation  for  economic 
development. 

This  economic  development  bill  will 
make  it  possible  to  build  a  strong  sti-uc- 
ture  to  complete  the  house. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer].  In  my 
opinion,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  might  just  as  well  not  have  adopted 
and  passed  and  put  into  effect  the  Appa- 
lachian program. 


I  acknowledge  that  I  am  one  of  the  58 
Congressmen  whose  district  and  whose 
people  would  be  gravely  harmed  by  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

This  is  the  first  time,  since  I  have  been 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  that  I  have  ever 
seen  an  amendment  such  as  this  one — 
an  amendment  which  would  arbitrarily 
penalize  citizens  of  one  section  of  the 
United  States  by  forbidding  their  partici- 
pation in  a  vital  public  works  program. 
And  I  find  it  inconceivable  that  the 
people  who  would  be  so  penalized  are 
among  those  Americans  most  in  need  of 
every  fonn  of  Federal  assistance  that  can 
be  made  available.  The  fact  that  these 
people  are  in  such  desperate  straits  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  this  Congress  in 
March,  when  it  passed  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

We  said  then  what  is  clearly  true — 
that  normal  Federal  programs  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  this  region  to  raise 
its  economic  levels  and  that  special  as- 
sistance would  be  necessary. 

We  said  this  because  in  contrast  to 
other  sections  of  the  United  States — in 
contrast  to  national  averages — and  in 
contrast  to  any  measurement  that  we 
have  to  gage  economic  well  being — this 
region  of  11  States  and  more  than  16 
million  people  was  lagging  behind. 

We  said,  in  effect,  that  without  a  full 
continuation  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  without  special  help  this 
region  would  fall  even  further  behind — 
to  the  detriment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Now  we  have  a  bill  before  us  which  ex- 
tends the  area  redevelopment  program 
and  which  reactivates  the  accelerated 
public  works  effort.  But  this  amend- 
ment would  deny  the  benefits  of  those 
programs  to  people  who  are  among  those 
most  in  need. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  Ap- 
palachian program  was  vigorously  ap- 
plauded throughout  this  country.  It  was 
vigorously  applauded  in  the  Congress, 
where  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
48  of  the  50  States  voted  for  it.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  Iseen 
made  aware,  over  a  period  of  several 
decades,  of  the  hardships  and  depriva- 
tion which  characterized  all  too  much  of 
these  11  States.  Every  major  national 
magazine  and  national  television  and 
radio  network  and  local  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States  featured,  on 
countless  occasions,  the  hard  facts  of 
Appalachian  life.  Both  Pi-esidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  brought  these  same 
facts  to  their  own  presentation  of  eco- 
nomic life  in  the  United  States.  The 
headlines  and  in  the  news  stories  which 
marked  our  action  and  the  editorials 
which  followed,  were  almost  unanimously 
favorable. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  we  will  do 
nothing  but  confuse  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  much  as  we  will  have 
obviously  confused  ourselves.  I  cannot 
believe  we  wish  to  write  headlines  which 
will  read — and  I  can  predict  these  head- 
lines virtually  word  for  word — "Appa- 
lachia Denied  Public  Works  Assistance." 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  many  com- 
munities which  have,  for  a  decade,  suf- 
fered the  effects  of  changing  technology 
in  the  steel  and  coal  industries.    These 


communities  have  made  valiant  efforts 
to  replace  the  coal  and  steel  jobs  which 
have  disappeared  with  employment  op- 
portunities in  other  industries.  One  of 
these  communities,  in  order  to  realize  the 
economic  future  it  believes  it  has,  re- 
quires water  and  sewage  lines  to  attract 
potential  employers.  There  is  no  pres- 
ent Federal  grant  program  including  the 
Appalachian  program,  that  can  assist 
them  to  obtain  those  facilities. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  will  offer  such 
assistance.  But  they  will  be  denied  that 
assistance  if  this  amendment  carries. 

I  can  cite  community  after  community 
which  has  had  a  similar  history  of  un- 
employment and  which  has  a  similar 
need  for  public  facilities  which  can  only 
be  provided  through  this  act. 

Technically  the  counties  in  my  district 
are  eligible  for  highway  funds  imder  the 
Appalachian  Act  merely  because  those 
counties  are  included  in  the  region. 
They  will  not  get  those  funds,  however, 
because  of  higher  highway  priorities  in 
the  State.  Is  this  a  logical  reason  to 
deny  these  counties  the  benefits  of  this 
act?    Of  course  not. 

As  every  Congressman  on  this  floor 
knows,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
Appalachian  dollars  that  we  authorized 
last  March  is  intended  for  develop- 
mental highway  construction.  These 
highways  can  directly  serve  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  Appalachian  counties.  I 
totally  agree  that  the  secondary  benefits 
of  these  highways  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  region,  but  in  order  that  these 
secondary  benefits  can  be  felt  through- 
out the  region,  the  communities  not  di- 
rectly involved  must  be  served  by  other 
Government  funds. 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  this  body 
to  cite  any  precedent  for  the  type  of 
action  that  this  amendment  proposes. 
To  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  a 
piece  of  national  legislation  enacted  in 
this  body  in  which  any  region,  any  State, 
any  county,  or  any  subdivision  has  been 
excluded  from  participation. 

Without  question  this  Congress  has  a 
right  to  set  standards  which,  in  their 
application,  will  make  eligible  specific 
geographic  entities  in  this  country,  but 
we  have  never  singled  out  a  geographic 
entity  for  exclusion  and  I  ti-ust  we  will 
not  do  so  in  this  instance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  every  Con- 
gressman to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  if  there  has  ever  been  an 
amendment  which  would  do  a  disservice 
to  a  vast  area  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
the  pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  several  months 
ago  passed  legislation  known  as  Appa- 
lachia. The  reason  for  its  passage  was 
that  every  Presidential  report  from  1934 
to  1965  has  indicated  that  there  was  in 
this  country  a  region,  loosely  defined  as 
Appalachia,  which  consists  of  355  coun- 
ties— all  of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  10 
States — Alabama.  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 


sylvania, South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  that  must  have  aid  in  order  to 
recover  from  its  doldrums. 

It  was  contended  that  economic  activ- 
ity in  the  Appalachian  region  lagged  sub- 
stantially behind  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry.    So  Congress  decided  to  initiate 
a  series  of  special  programs  and  expan- 
sions of  existing  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance^ for  this  geographical  region  of 
the  United  States  to  bolster  its  economy. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama    [Mr.  Jones] 
has   stated,   85    percent   of   the   money 
in  Appalachia  is  for  one  purpose,  for  the 
development  of  roads  so  that  the  people 
in  that  area  had  provision  of  access  into, 
out  of,  and  within  the  area  and  so  that 
business  and  factories  would  settle  there. 
They  needed  a  place  where  it  was  good  to 
live  and  where  the  area  could  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appalachian  bill 
provided,  in  addition,  other  benefits  so 
that  this  tremendous  backlog  referred  to 
might  be  programed  and  that  officials 
might  make  plans  for  the  future  as  other 
communities  in  this  country  make  their 
plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Cramer]  is  adopted,  it  will  have  but 
one  effect  and  that  is  to  say  on  the  one 
hand,  we  want  this  area  to  come  up  to 
the  same  level  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  will 
not  give  you  any  money  to  accomplish 
your  goals.  We  are  not  going  to  allow 
you  to  participate  in  the  tremendous 
public  works  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  amendment 
be  defeated  so  that  those  of  us  who  come 
from  Appalachia,  who  have  actually  seen 
the  development  that  can  occur,  will  be 
able  to  have  our  area  participate  in  the 
program  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylania. 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  his  re- 
marks and  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sponsor  of  this  particular 
amendment  the  fact  that  what  he  was 
complaining   about,  the   fact   that   the 
bill  now  prescribes  that  there  shall  be 
no  duplication,  is  in  fact  a  weakness  in 
the  bill  in  the  Appalachian  area  for  the 
simple  reason  when  you  read  your  report 
and  relate  it  to  the  bill,  you  will  find  that 
the  committee  has  added  language  to 
this  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  a  project 
which  has  been  finally  approved  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Appalachian  program 
for  which  funds  have  been  set  aside,  can- 
not be  financed  for  assistance  vmder  this 
program. 

The  Appalachian  people  have  taken 
the  same  view  insofar  as  programs  that 
were  approved  prior  to  rimning  out  of 
money  under  this  program.  Therefore, 
they  are  refusing  to  make  grants  and 
approve  projects  under  the  supplemental 
grants  that  have  heretofore  been  ap- 
proved imder  this  particular  program, 
on  the  basis  of  duplication. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  in  his  excel- 
lent statement  and  I  oppose  the  Cramer 
amendment  eliminating  the  Appalachian 
States  from  the  bill.  I  would  further 
add  that  there  is  no  real  duplication  with 
Appalachia  programs  because  the  money 
will  not  be  spent  twice  on  the  same  proj- 
ect for  the  same  purpose. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  repre- 
sent the  first  time  in  history  that  a  region 
has  been  specifically  excluded  from  a 
U.S.  public  works  bill,  which  is  general 
and  should  be  considered  on  the  merits 
of  the  policies  and  various  programs. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  arguments  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor] and  others  against  this  amendment 
are  veiT  convincing  and  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  will  reject  this  amendment. 

The  Cramer  amendment  would  in  ef- 
fect  negate  the   Appalachian  Regional 
Development     Act,     and     the     benefits 
which  have  accrued  and  which  will  be 
derived  from  the  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion.   I  happen  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Appalachian  Act  have 
been  overstressed,  and  that  it  certainly 
is  not  the  cure-all  which  some  advocates 
have  contended.     Since   80  percent  of 
the  funds  under  the  Appalachian  Act 
go  for  highway  development,   there  is 
comparatively  little  in  other  features  of 
the  Appalachian  Act  to  cover  the  devel- 
opment of  needed  public  facilities.    To 
act  now  to  take  away  these  small  bene- 
fits will  set  us  back  seriously  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  and  bring  in  its  train 
additional  unemployment,  more  people 
on  the  relief  rolls  and  force  the  Congress 
to  take  additional  action  to  take  care 
of  these  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  very  adequately  taken  care  of 
any  possible  duplication,  by  writing  into 
the  bill  that  no  project  can  receive  dou- 
ble assistance  under  both  this  act  and 
the  Appalachian  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  deprive  the  people 
of  the  Appalachian  area  of  benefits  im- 
der this  act,  it  would  be  just  as  logical 
to  omit  from  the  benefits  under  the  med- 
icare legislation  or  other  legislation  all 
residents  of  the  Appalachian  area. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment for  this  reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   [Mr.  Cramer]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
63.  following  line  8.  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 


AMENDMENTS  OFFERFD   BY    MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  amendments  to  offer,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"CRITERIA    FOR    FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  to  assure  the  proper 
and  effective  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  provide  for 
the  supervision  and  reviev?  of  all  projects 
and  activities  for  which  financial  assistance 
is  extended  under  this  Act  so  as  to  insure 
that  Federal  funds  are  not  wasted  or  dis- 
sipated. 

"(b)  No  grant,  loan,  guarantee  or  other 
financial  assistance  shaU  be  approved  for  any 
project  under  section  101,  201,  202  or  403 
unless  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  makes  an  independent  Investigation 
and  finding  as  to  the  number  of  Jobs  to  be 
created  or  saved  and  the  savings  in  public 
relief  and  welfare  funds  to  be  realized  as  a 
result  of  such  project; 

"(2)  makes  an  affirmative  finding,  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  that  the  amount  and 
nature  of  Federal  financial  assistance  is  rea- 
sonably related  to  and  Justified  by  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  to  be  created  or  saved  and  the 
amount  of  public  relief  and  welfare  funds  to 
be  saved; 

"(3)  makes  an  affirmative  finding,  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  that  the  applicant  for 
financial  assistance  proposes  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  project  in  proportion  to 
its  ability  so  to  contribute,  that  the  project 
will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the  area,  or  part 
thereof,  in  which  it  is,  or  will  be.  located, 
and  that  there  is  little  probability  that  such 
project  can  be  undertaken  without  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act." 

Page  63,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  18  on 
page  66  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  101  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organi- 
zation or  association  representing  any  rede- 
velopment area  or  part  thereof,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  is  authorized  to  make  direct 
grants  for  the  acquisition  or  development 
of  land  and  Improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service,  or  development  facility  usage, 
and  the  acquisition,  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  expansion,  or  improvement 
of  such  facilities,  including  related  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  within  a  redevelopment 
area,  if  he  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  directly  or  indirectly— 

"(A)  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities. 
In  the  area  where  such  project  is  or  will  be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  Industrial  or  commercial  plants 
or  facilities, 

"(B)  otherwise  assist  In  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportu- 
nities for  such  area,  or 

"(C)  primarUy  benefit  the  long-term  un- 
employed and  members  of  low-Income  fanil- 
lles  or  otherwise  substantially  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964; 

"(2)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  Is.  or  will 
be,  located;  and 

"(3)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  overall  economic 
development  program  as  provided  In  section 
202(b)  (10)  and  such  project  is  consistent 
with  such  program. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  direct  grant  un- 
der this  section  for  any  project  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project." 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  offered  en  bloc  for  the 
obvioiis  reason  to  try  to  expeditfe  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  apparently  the  railroad  has 
a  full  head  of  steam.  I  doubt  if  there 
are  going  to  be  any  amendments  that 
will  be  given  reasonable  consideration. 

I  am  offering  these  amendments  which 
were  offered  in  committee  and  are  mi- 
nority amendments  relating  to  title  I. 
This  will  be  the  last  of  the  amendments 
relating  to  title  I.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  expedite  further  consideration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  first  amendment.  No.  1,  attempts 
to  set  up  some  sort  of  criteria  under  the 
bill,  which  is  very  loosely  drawn,  on  page 
63  and  tries  to  write  in  some  meaningful 
criteria  so  the  legislation  will  properly 
carry  out  its  intent  and  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  1  would  add  a  new 
section,  section  3,  to  the  bill  to  impose 
specific  criteria  for  financial  assistance. 
It  is  designed  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
assistance  will  be  offered  only  where  such 
assistance  is  needed  and  where  it  will 
be  effective.  The  criteria  established 
would  do  exactly  that. 

The  amendment  would  appear  on  page 
63.    The  report  on  the  bill  states : 

The  general  purpose  of  S.  1648  is  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  help  provide  more  Jobs  and 
higher  Incomes  for  people  who  live  in  areas 
where  Jobs  are  scarce  or  incomes  are  low. 

Despite  this  objective  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten provides  few,  if  any.  definite  criteria 
on  the  basis  of  which  financial  assistance 
is  to  be  extended. 

In  several  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  pointed  out 
that  ARA  has  grossly  overestimated  the 
number  of  jobs  to  be  created  and  in 
some  cases  has  extended  financial  assist- 
ance when  no  jobs  at  all  were  created. 
Under  these  circumstances  and  consider- 
ing the  basic  purposes  of  the  legislation, 
it  is  the  view  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  that  the  bill  should  contain 
specific  criteria  for  financial  assistance 
to  prevent  the  same  things  from  hap- 
pening in  the  future. 

wfiat  this  proposed  new  subsection 
does  is  to  prohibit  financial  assistance 
for  a  project  unless  the  Secretary,  first, 
makes  an  investigation  as  to  the  number 
of  jobs  to  be  created  or  saved  and  the  sav- 
ings in  public  relief  or  welfare  funds  to  be 
realized  as  a  result  of  the  project;  and 
second,  finds  that  the  amount  and  nature 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  is  reason- 
ably related  to  and  justified  by  the 
number  of  jobs  to  be  created  or  saved 
and  the  amount  of  public  relief  and  wel- 
fare funds  to  be  saved,  and  third,  makes 
an  affirmative  finding,  supported  by  evi- 
dence, that  the  applicant  for  financial 
assistance  proposes  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  the  project  in  proportion  to  its 
ability  so  to  contribute,  that  the  project 
will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the  area, 
or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  is,  or  will  be, 
located,  and  that  there  is  little  prob- 
ability that  such  project  can  be  under- 
taken without  financial  assistance  under 
this  act. 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to 
create  new  jobs  or  save  existing  jobs,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  hope  that  then  they 


can  provide  reasonable  Federal  funds. 
That  is  all  it  does,  based  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  criticism  of  the 
present  program. 

The  other  amendment  has  for  its  pur- 
pose striking  out  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  make  supplementary  grants  which 
are  grants  in  order  to  enable  States  and 
other  entities  within  development  or 
redevelopment  areas,  supposedly,  which 
make  up  the  designated  Federal-aid 
programs. 

The  term  "designated  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams" is  defined  to  mean  such  existing 
or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

My  second  amendment.  No.  2,  would 
delete  the  provision  of  section  101  which 
authorizes  supplementary  grants  and 
would  thus  limit  direct  Federal  grants  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects. 

It  is  believed  that  statutory  limitations 
on  the  Federal  share  payable  under  the 
various  grants-in-aid  programs  should 
be  either  preserved  unchanged  or 
changed  by  the  Congress  on  an  individual 
program-by-program  basis.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  change 
the  statutory  limitations  on  a  blanket 
basis,  which  is  what  the  committee  bill 
does.  The  material  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment  is  simply  a  restatement 
of  language  already  contained  in  the  bill 
which  must  be  deleted  and  reinstated  be- 
cause of  technical  problems,  and  the 
amendment  takes  care  of  that  as  well. 

So  these  two  amendments  are  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  better  bill  out  of  the 
bill  that  Is  before  us. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  discussed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  are  amend- 
ments that  received  consideration  in  the 
committee.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  they  have  some  surface  ap- 
peal. But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  the  fact,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  would  operate  to  ham- 
string the  effective  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary, before  making  any  kind  of  grant 
or  loan,  would  have  to  go  out  into  the 
local  area,  where  there  had  been  a  strong 
case  made  for  assistance  in  a  local  proj- 
ect and  there  make  an  independent  in- 
vestigation and  finding,  not  only  as  to 
the  number  of  jobs  to  be  created,  but  also 
as  to  the  savings  in  public  relief  and  wel- 
fare funds  to  be  realized,  would  impose 
an  almost  impossible  burden  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  connection 
with  these  projects. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make 
that  kind  of  determination  in  advance  of 
approval  of  one  of  these  projects.  We 
believe  that  the  criteria  which  have  been 
established  in  the  form  of  sound  guide- 
lines to  direct  local  planning  and  initia- 
tive are  good  and  solid  criteria  without 
the  addition  of  this  hamstringing  bur- 
den upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
We  believe  the  first  amendment  should 
be  rejected  for  that  reason. 

As  to  the  supplementary  grant  provi- 
sion, it  would  be  most  undesirable  to 
eliminate  this  supplementary  grant  pro- 
vision if  we  want  to  have  projects  in  the 


most  needy  areas  of  the  country,  because 
the  operation  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  has  demonstrated  very 
clearly  that  some  communities  have 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  the 
local  financing  to  meet  their  end  of  the 
program  unless  the  local  financing  re- 
quirement is  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible denominator. 

We  have  a  clear  precedent  for  the  sup- 
plementaiT  grant  provision  in  the  area 
public  works  program  and  in  the  Ap- 
palachia  program,  both  of  which  have 
been  oven^'helmingly  approved  by  the 
Congress.  We  feel  that  the  supplemen- 
tary grant  provision  is  an  essential  part 
of  this  program  and  should  be  retained. 
On  these  grounds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  that  both  these  amendments 
should  be  voted  down  and  the  program 
kept  intact. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  To  simply  this,  as  to 
the  supplementary  grant  provision  which 
would  be  eliminated,  could  we  mere- 
ly say  that  the  supplementary  grant  sec- 
tion gives  more  help  and  more  aid  where 
the  need  is  greater  and  the  ability  of 
a  municipality  to  pay  is  less?  Where 
they  need  more  money  we  give  more 
money,  and  where  they  need  less  money 
we  give  less  money.  That  is  about  as 
fair  as  a  bill  could  be. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And  we  retain 
the  requirement  that  in  no  project  shall 
the  local  contribution  be  less  than  20 
percent. 

Mr.  HOWARD.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.     That  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  as  it  is,  and  we  believe 
the  amendments  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  seldom  presume  upon 
the  time  of  the  Committee  or  the  House, 
but  for  a  change  this  time  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  which  will  appeal  to 
you  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  original  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
distressed  area  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  me  in  1954. 

The  reason  for  that  was.  I  come  from 
the  hard  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  a  hard  coal  miner.  Do  not  let  this 
mustache  fool  you.  for  I  worked  around 
the  mines  for  years  going  to  college. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  House  20 
years  ago,  I  had  30,000  men  working  in 
my  mines.  Today  I  have  4,000.  Why. 
is  a  long  story. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  110.000 
more  people  who  lived  in  my  district  than 
live  there  today.  That  makes  me  a 
prettv  lousy  Congressman,  but  it  was  not 
all  my  fault  that  they  left  town.  You 
know  why. 

The  greatest  export  from  my  district 
has  been  young  men  and  young  women 
who  had  to  go  out  to  get  jobs.  We  were 
producing  them  and  exporting  them. 
They  all  want  to  come  home. 

Remember  the  old  picture,  "How  Green 
Was  My  Valley"?  Well,  my  valleys  were 
green  at  one  time. 

All  of  these  young  men  and  women, 
now  with  families,  want  to  come  home  to 
my  district.    I  am  not  going  to  paint 


this  bill  in  broad,  sweeping,  philisophical 
strokes  today.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
can  do  that  far  beyond  my  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract,  and  you  have  heard 

them. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  1956,  the 
ARA  section,  and,  parenthetically,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
in  the  Senate— and  you  oldtimers  re- 
member this — who  was  the  floor  man- 
ager for  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  1956  was  a  young  fellow  who  was 
in  the  House  with  me  from  Massachu- 
setts, a  Senator  named  Jack  Kennedy. 
It  was  too  late  to  bring  it  over  here.    We 
only  had  2  days.    We  did  not  ti-y.    Well, 
it  passed  the  House  in  1958  and  it  passed 
the  House  in  1960,  and  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate  and   the   Congress,   and   President 
Eisenhower  vetoed  it  twice.    Jack  Ken- 
nedy came  to  my  hometown  when  he 
campaigned  for  President,  and  it  did  not 
hurt  me  a  bit  when  he  stood  up  in  the 
public  square  before  countless  thousands 
of  people  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  said  to  them,  "If  I  am  elected 
and  if  Flood  is  elected,  the  first  major 
bill  that  I  want  to  pass  the  Congress,  if 
I  can  help   it,  will  be  the  ARA  bill," 
known  as  the  Flood-Douglas  bill  then, 
Douglas  being  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.     He  said  "It  will  be  the 
first  bill  I  will  sign."    Well,  with  the  help 
of  God  and  you  in  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  the  first  bill  that  passed  that 
Congress,  and  President  Kennedy  signed 
it.    Eight  million  dollars  came  to  my  dis- 
trict, half  of  it  from  this  fund.    Now,  let 
me  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  all  these  20  years  I  never  stood  on 
this  floor  and  asked  for  a  handout.    I 
do  not  want  one  now.    I  am  the  mouth- 
piece for  my  people.    We  are  a  rugged 
breed  in  the  coalfields.    We  do  not  want 
you  to  give  us  anything — nothing.    We 
will  pay  back  every  dime  with  interest. 
We  have  been  doing  it  and  we  will  do  it 
again  and  again.    But  we  did  ask  you,  as 
you  did,  to  put  your  imprimatur  upon 
'some  kind  of  Federal  responsibility.    If 
there  is  a  cancer  of  a  nondemocratic  na- 
tion in  the  world,  it  may  affect  others. 
So  if  there  is  a  cancer  of  poverty  in  one 
part  of  the  Nation,  it  can  spread  the 
same  thing  in  other  places.    I  have  seen 
it  happen  and  so  have  you.    You  put 
1.400  people  to  work  in  my  district  since 
June  1  of  1961.    One  thousand  and  four 
hundred  people.    You  put  $5  million  on 
our  pavrolls  and  spread  that  tax  base. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.    You  put  $5  million  on 
that  payroll.    You  made  those  1,400  peo- 
ple ultimate  taxpayers  and  not  taxeaters. 
Thank  God  for  that  and  you,  too.   Under 
the  public  works  bill  you  sent  us  $5  mil- 
lion.  Do  you  know  how  we  raised  it?    By 
payroll  deductions,  like  a  Red  Cross  drive 
or  a  community  chest  drive.    We  orga- 


nized it,  factory  to  factory,  shop  to 
shop,  office  to  office— payroll  deductions, 
cash  contributions.  The  man  or  woman 
who  got  a  job  kicked  into  the  pot  to  cre- 
ate our  revolving  fund  to  pay  the  per- 
centage that  you  properly  by  law  put 
into  that  bill,  so  that  we  would  pay  our 
share.  We  are  paying  our  way,  and  in 
cash — as  good  as  yours.  Do  not  forget 
that.  There  are  no  chiselers  on  this  ship, 
no  chiselers  on  board  here. 

Five  million  dollars — and  over  $2  mil- 
lion we  paid  out  of  our  own  funds.  That 
gave  us  the  waterworks;  that  gave  us 
the  sewer  collection  and  disposal  systems. 
Do  you  know  about  those  little  brick 
houses  that  we  used  to  have  in  the  back 
of  our  houses  in  the  coalfields?  They 
are  not  there  any  more.  You  took  them 
away.  You  made  our  places  look  decent. 
These  people  had  been  bankrupt;  no- 
body worked.  It  became  a  vicious  cycle, 
nobody  working,  no  taxes,  no  tax  base, 
no  public  utilities,  no  public  facilities, 
nothing  coming  in,  and  nobody  cared. 

Now,  that  cycle  has  been  destroyed. 
You  smashed  it.  On  June  1,  1961,  I  had 
131,2  percent  of  my  people  out  of  work. 
On  June  1, 1965,  the  figure  is  6.4  percent. 
Now,  that  "ain't  good"  as  against  the  na- 
tional average  of  4.5,  but  we  think  it  is  a 
miracle.  And  it  is  a  major  miracle,  not 
a  minor  one.  Twenty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  men  and  women  at  work  who 
were  not  working  on  June  1,  1961 — 25,000. 
One  thousand  and  two  hundred  people 
off  the  relief  rolls.  You  boys  with  the 
pencils  figure  that  out^-1,200  you  took 
off  my  relief  rolls. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  a  month  this 
saved  the  Federal  Government;  $750,000 
last  year  you  saved  the  American  tax- 
payer with  this  kind  of  thing. 

This  is  socialism?  This  is  commu- 
nism? My  name  is  Daniel  John  Francis 
Aloysius  Flood,  Fourth  Degree  Knights 
of  Columbus.  I  would  make  a  great  Com- 
munist with  a  puss  like  this,  would  I  not? 
Why,  that  is  unadulterated  bilge,  and 
you  know  it  is. 

This  pleading  and  this  mouthing  that 
this  is  socialism — what  happened  to 
American  integrity?  Where  is  the  old 
American  workingman?  In  my  district, 
and  don't  you  forget  it — in  my  district. 

I  am  making  this  speech  today  because 
I  am  "over  the  hill."  We  are  out  of  the 
woods.  We  have  got  it  made.  In  a  cou- 
ple of  more  years  we  will  be  at  the  4.5 
percent,  the  national  average.  We  have 
got  it  licked.  We  helped  to  do  it  our- 
selves for  20  years,  and  you  helped  us. 
I  speak  today  for  the  people  in  your 
States,  the  other  49  great  sister  States 
that  have  not  done  or  did  not  know  how 
to  do  what  we  did. 

Well,  the  11th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  hard  coal  fields  where  coal  is  no 
longer  king,  we  are  breathing  and  we  are 
alive,  in  the  very  best  American  tradi- 
tion. And  if  that  is  socialism,  make  the 
most  of  it.  But  I  dare  you  to  come  up 
to  one  of  my  coal  miners  to  say  that.  If 
you  do — duck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  ARA  experience  has  been  of  great 
value  and  that  its  value  could  be  in- 
creased by  enacting  the  proposed  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 


of  1965.  A  Congress  dedicated  to 
strengthening  the  free  enterprise  system 
has  no  alternative  but  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration. 

The  district  which  I  represent.  Luzerne 
County,  Pa.  has  been  designated  a  re- 
development area  because  of  high  un- 
employment which  has  persisted  for  over 
a  quarter-centui-y.  This  area  has  found 
necessary  and  extremely  helpful  all  of 
the  programs  established  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

That  financing  has  helped  local  in- 
dustrial development  organizations  to  se- 
cure loans  to  finance  four  new  industrial 
expansions  in  the  county,  provide  facil- 
ities to  serve  new  sites  in  an  industrial 
park  for  future  industries,  set  up  a  re- 
search center  to  meet  industrial  expan- 
sion needs,  and  establish  a  regional 
economic  development  coordinating 
program. 

Loans  amounting  to  $3,100,000,  which 
will  accrue  interest  at  4  percent  and  be 
fully  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasuiy,  have 
stimulated  private  capital  investment 
totaling  $6,683,000  in  Luzerne  County. 

Public  facility  loans  and  grants  have 
been  provided  to  a  large  industrial  park 
that  has  made  additional  land  available 
for  industrial  use. 

This  area  has  an  excellent  potential 
for  future  growth  if  industrial  sites  can 
be  made  available  at  reasonable  cost  and 
the  outstanding  local  industrial  loan  pro- 
grams can  be  supplemented  by  outside 
financing.  Many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  raised  in  the  county  which  have 
been  used  successfully  to  stimulate  local 
industrial  expansion.  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous local  efforts,  so  much  capital  is 
tied  up  in  existing  industrial  loans  that  a 
supplemental  loan  progi'am  such  as  S. 
1648  is  vital. 

Public  facility  grants  and  loans  will  be 
required  if  land  for  industry  is  to  be 
carved  from  the  remaining  unoccupied 
land.  Steep  hills,  extensive  strip  mining, 
heavy  residential  and  commercial  de- 
velopment have  taken  most  available 
land.  What  remains  is  much  too  expen- 
sive to  develop  by  private  funds.  It  will 
be  far  cheaper  to  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise by  developing  this  land  than  to  con- 
tinue to  finance  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare assistance  to  the  thousands  that 
could  be  employed  in  the  area. 

Additional  technical  assistance  will  be 
needed  to  provide  information  about  the 
area  for  use  by  its  sophisticated  indus- 
trial development  organizations. 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
major  communities  in  my  district  have 
found  the  programs  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  of  significant 
value  and  are  in  need  of  the  assistance 
provided  in  the  proposed  legislation,  S. 
1648. 
I  pray  that  this  legislation  be  enacted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  urge  this 
Committee  to  adopt  the  proposed  new 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  S.  1648. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of 
this  type  of  legislation  and  as  one  of  the 
principal  original  sponsors  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  I  think  that  I  know 
something  about  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation and  its  purpose. 
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In  1958,  and  again  in  1960.  and  again 
in  1961, 1  advocated  the  original  Area  Re- 
development Act.  I  pleaded.  I  argued. 
I  begged.  I  cajoled.  I  did  everything 
in  my  power  as  a  legislator  to  secure  the 
passage  of  that  act. 

Later,  in  1962.  I  labored  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act. 

These  two  acts  have  worked  wonders 
in  my  district,  and  that  is  why  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  new  bill,  which  is  based 
upon  the  ARA  and  APW  experience, 
ought  to  be  passed. 

Under  the  ARA  program,  six  projects 
for  financial  assistance  were  approved 
in  my  district.  The  total  investment  in 
these  projects  was  over  $8  million,  the 
Federal  share  over  $4  million.  Many 
people  are  now  at  work  on  these  proj- 
ects, earning  salaries  and  paying  taxes 
instead  of  drawing  compensation  or  re- 
ceiving public  assistance.  The  employ- 
ment potential  of  these  projects  alone 
is  over  1.400.  The  projects  involve  an 
improved  industrial  park,  a  research 
center,  two  textile  mills,  and  two  plastics 
plants — all  desirable  industries  for  a 
growing  and  diversified  economy  in  the 
area. 

Over  $5  million  a  year  in  new  payrolls 
is  being  put  into  our  economy  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  one  program. 

In  addition,  ARA  technical  assistance 
funds  are  helping  to  establish  an  eco- 
nomic center  for  community  develop- 
ment and  a  new  warehousing  and  dis- 
tribution center.  Moreover,  they  are 
supporting  a  project  which  will  eliminate 
dangerous  culm  bank  fires  and  replace 
them  with  industrial  sites.  As  a  result 
of  one  ARA  sponsored  technical  assist- 
ance project  in  my  area.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  one  day  see  the  pleasant  and 
productive  smoke  of  an  industrial  smoke- 
stack replacing  the  obnoxious  and  de- 
structive smoke  of  a  burning  culm  bank. 
Under  the  public  works  acceleration 
program,  40  projects  were  approved  in 
my  district  with  a  total  investment  of 
S4.800.000  and  a  Federal  investment  of 
$2,373,000.  These  projects  are  making 
it  possible  for  people  in  the  impoverished 
coal  towns  to  have  decent  sewer  and 
water  service  once  again,  to  see  roads 
and  streets  and  public  buildings  im- 
proved, so  that  industry  will  be  attracted 
to  the  area. 

The  improvement  in  my  area  since  the 
area  redevelopment  program  was  first 
passed  in  1961  is  almost  miraculous. 

We  had  25.400  more  people  at  work  in 
Luzerne  County  in  June  of  1965  as  op- 
posed to  June  of  1961. 

We  had  8.900  fewer  people  out  of  work 
in  Luzerne  County  in  June  of  1965  as 
opposed  to  June  of  1961. 

Our  unemployment  rate  was  13.2  per- 
cent in  June  of  1961.  It  was  only  6.4 
percent  in  June  of  1965. 

The  average  number  of  cases  on  our 
welfare  program  in  the  county  dropped 
by  1.160  cases  from  June  of  1961  to  June 
of  1965. 

The  Federal  share  alone  of  these  cases 
is  $60,000  a  month  less  because  of  the 
drop  in  caseload.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  saving  over  $700,000  a  year  In 
this  one  county  on  this  one  program  be- 


cause of  the  improvement  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  is  collecting 
about  $10  million  a  year  in  taxes  on  the 
extra  employment  in  my  district  as  a 
result  of  all  the  new  jobs  which  have 
been  created  since  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  maintaining 
that  all  this  improvement  is  due  to  the 
ARA  and  APW  program.  The  national 
economy  has  improved  all  over.  But  if 
the  economy  of  Luzerne  County  had  im- 
proved in  the  past  4  years  only  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  national  economy,  it 
would  only  have  achieved  70  percent  of 
what  was  achieved.  And  this  is  an  area 
which  for  the  past  35  years  has  always 
done  worse  than  the  national  economy. 
What  is  responsible  for  this  amazing 
turnaround?  Certainly,  not  the  ARA 
program  alone,  or  even  all  the  Federal 
programs  alone.  Local  efforts  have  been 
largely  responsible. 

But  keep  in  mind  that  the  people  at 
the  local  level  think  this  program  is  just 
what  they  need  to  make  their  own  work 
successful.  A  constituent  of  mine,  na- 
tionally known  for  his  work  on  economic 
development  in  the  city  of  Hazleton  said, 
"ARA  is  like  a  breath  of  spring." 

And  the  gentleman  I  have  quoted  is  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

This  is  not  a  Federal  effort  alone.  But 
the  job  is  too  big  for  the  local  people  to 
do  it  alone,  and  when  they  see  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  available,  they  get  new 
courage,  and  they  do  much  more  than 
they  would  otherwise. 

We  need  the  new  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
complete  the  job  of  restoring  and  re- 
building our  economy.  That  job  was 
begun  many  years  ago  by  local  efforts 
alone.  Later  on  the  State  came  in  and 
helped.  But  we  never  really  began  to  see 
real  progress  until  we  got  Federal  help, 
too. 

In  those  early  years,  we  all  thought 
that  we  were  running  as  hard  as  we  could 
just  to  stay  in  the  same  place  and  keep 
things  from  getting  worse.  But  when 
we  got  Federal  aid,  we  could  see  the  im- 
provement. And  now  we  know  we  are 
going  to  win  this  war  on  poverty  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pa. 
But  the  job  is  not  yet  completed. 
We  need  this  new  act,  S.  1648.  We 
need  this  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment bill  to  keep  up  the  momentum, 
to  get  us  over  the  top. 

This  bill  has  been  wisely  put  together. 
It  will  give  us  help  in  constructing  public 
works,  but  not  just  any  public  works. 
We  will  have  to  prove  that  the  projects 
contribute  to  economic  development. 

The  new  bill  will  help  us  with  financial 
assistance  for  new  and  expanding  busi- 
nesses in  the  area,  and  we  desperately 
need  this  help.  We  have  gone  to  the 
local  people  for  money  for  this  purpose 
for  so  many  times  and  they  have  given 
so  generously  that  we  are  running  out  of 
money  just  when  we  need  it  the  most. 

The  new  bill  will  help  us  with  tech- 
nical assistance  to  solve  our  problems 
like  the  burning  culm  banks,  and  to  help 
us  plan  and  carry  out  sensible  programs 
for  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  no  mistake 
when  we  first  passed  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  These  acts  will  go  down  as 
landmarks  in  the  progress  of  our 
economy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  label  thes 
programs  as  spending  programs.  They 
are  investment  programs.  It  costs 
money  to  maintain  people  in  idleness. 
Is  it  not  more  sensible  to  invest  money 
to  make  it  possible  for  idle  people  to  find 
jobs?  As  the  President  said,  this  is  a 
program  for  making  taxpayers  out  of 
tax  consumers.  That  is  why  I  cannot 
label  this  program  a  spending  program. 

I  repeat.  We  made  no  mistake  when 
we  first  plassed  ARA  and  APW.  But  we 
will  be  making  a  grave  mistake  if  we 
allow  these  programs  to  lapse  by  failing 
to  pass  the  proposed  new  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act. 

We  will  make  a  costly  mistake  for  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

We  will  make  a  tragic  mistake  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  thousands  of  hard- 
working community  leaders  who  have 
used  these  programs  to  lift  themselves  up 
by  their  economic  bootstraps  and  who 
are  looking  to  this  new  program  to  help 
them  even  more. 

We  cannot  fail  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.   DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  68,  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 

"FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    SEWER    FACILITIES 

"Sec  106.  No  financial  assistance,  through 
grants,  loans,  guarantees,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  made  under  this  act  to  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  for  sewer  or  other  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  any  waste  material  carried  by 
such  facilities  will  be  adequately  treated  be- 
fore It  is  discharged  into  any  public  water- 
way so  as  to  meet  applicable  Federal,  State, 
Interstate,  or  local  water  quality  standards." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  really  self-explanatory.  It 
is  very  simple.  It  provides  simply  that 
where  sewer  facilities  or  waste  disposal 
facilities  are  constructed  they  will  meet 
applicable  Federal,  State,  interstate,  or 
local  quality  standards  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 

[Mr.BLATNIKl. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to 
interrupt  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  but  we  have  discussed 
this  amendment  very  thoughtfully  and  it 
has  been  discussed  not  only  with  me  but 
with  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Is  this  a  similar  amendment  to  the  one 
which  the  gentleman  offered  and  which 
was  accepted  in  the  housing  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, this  is  as  nearly  exactly  the  same 
amendment  as  I  can  possibly  draw  to 
that  which  I  offered  and  which  was  ac- 


cepted unanimously  by  the  House  to  the 
housing  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  places  priority  upon 
the  fact  that  there  shall  be  a  treatment 
facility  first  so  that  the  waste  material 
may  be  properly  treated,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  a  sewer  line  which  would  mere- 
ly dispose  of  the  waste  into  some  stream? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  is  a  very  valid 
amendment  and  we  do  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  raise  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  On 
page  68,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June 
30, 1967." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment because  that  has  already  been 
amended  and  perfected  by  the  Sisk 
amendment  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Sisk  amendment  went  much  further  than 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  does  not 
affect  the  substantive  matter  of  the  bill. 
It  merely  provides  for  the  Congress  to 
retain  control  over  the  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  Sisk  amend- 
ment has  already  changed  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Landrxjm)  .  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  It  would 
be  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
which  has  been  agreed  to.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  additional  amendments  to 
title  I? 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    n OTHER    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Public  works  and  development  facility 
loans 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organi- 
zation or  association  representing  any  re- 
development area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  purchase  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  and  to  make  loans  to  assist 
In  financing  the  purchase  or  development 
of  land  and  Improvements  for  public  worlcs, 
public  service,  or  development  facility  usage, 
including  public  works,  public  service,  and 
development  facility  usage,  to  be  provided 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
suajit  to  legislation  requiring  that  non- 
Federal  entitles  bear  some  part  of  the  cost 
thereof,  and  the  acquisition,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or  im- 


provement of  such  facilities,  including  re- 
lated machinery  and  equipment,  within  a 
redevelopment  area,  If  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  directly  or  indirectly — 

(A)  tend  to  improve  the  opportunities, 
in  tne  area  where  such  project  is  or  will.be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial  plants 
or  facilities, 

(B)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportu- 
nities for  such  area,  or 

(C)  primarily  benefit  the  long-term  un- 
employed and  members  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies or  otherwise  substantially  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportvmlty  Act 
of  1964; 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  from  private 
lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agencies  en 
terms  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
project  are  adequate  to  insure  the  comple- 
tion thereof; 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment;  and 

(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  overall  ec- 
onomic development  program  as  provided  in 
section  202(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which 
financial  assistance  Is  sought  is  consistent 
with  such  program. 

(b)  Subject  to  section  701(5),  no  loan, 
including  renewals  or  extensions  thereof, 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  for  a  period 
exceeding  forty  years,  and  no  evidence  of 
indebtedness  maturing  more  than  forty  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase  shall  be  purchased 
under  this  section.  Such  loans  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centxim, 
less  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  section  202:  Provided,  That  annual  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
evidences  of  Indebtedness,  making  and  par- 
ticipating in  loans,  and  guaranteeing  loans 
shall  not  exceed  $170,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970. 

(d)  Except  for  projects  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  no  financial  assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  public  service  or  development 
facility  which  would  compete  with  an  exist- 
ing privately  owned  public  utility  rendering 
a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body  determines  that  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  such  service 
(taking  Into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing  pub- 
lic utility  is  not  able  to  meet  through  Its  ex- 
isting facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
which  it  agrees  to  undertake. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  will  assure  that  appropriate  local 
governmental  authorities  have  been  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment upon  proposed  projects  under  this 
section. 

Loans  and  guarantees 

Sec,  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
(1)  to  purchase  evidences  of  indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans   (which  for  purposes  of 


this  section  shall  include  participations  In 
loans)-  to  aid  in  financing  any  project  within 
a  redevelopment  area  for  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment of  land  and  facilities  (including 
machinery  and  equipment)  for  industrial 
or  commercial  usage.  Including  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the 
alteration,  conversion,  or  enlargement  of  ex- 
isting buildings;  and  (2)  to  guarantee  loans 
for  working  capital  made  to  private  borrowers 
by  private  lending  institutions  in  connection 
with  projects  In  redevelopment  areas  assisted 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  hereof,  upon  appli- 
cation of  such  Institution  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such 
guarantee  shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  subject,  however,  to 
the  following  restrictions  and  limitations: 
(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  or  to  assist  sub- 
contractors whose  purpose  Is  to  divest,  or 
whose  economic  success  is  dependent  upon 
divesting,  other  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tors of  contracts  theretofore  customarily  per- 
formed by  them:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  limitation  shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an  exist- 
ing business  entity  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
establishment  of  such  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  will  not  result  in  an  increase  In 
unemployment  of  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion or  in  any  other  area  where  such  entity 
conducts  business  operations,  unless  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  estab- 
lished with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the 
operations  of  the  existing  business  entity  In 
the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  it  conducts  such  operations. 

(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants,  both  private  and  public  (In- 
cluding Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
Instrtunentality  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or  in- 
strumentality Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  In  such 
State  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  must  be  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment  with- 
in the  redevelopment  area  wherein  it  is  or 
will  be  located. 

(4)  No  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from  prl- 
\'ate  lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agenciee 
on  terms  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project. 

( 5 )  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  loan 
without  a  participation  unless  he  determines 
that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a  participa- 
tion basis. 

(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  or 
guaranteed  unless  it  is  determined  that  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

(7)  Subject  to  section  701(5)  of  this  Act. 
no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no  evidences 
of  indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be  pur- 
chased hereunder:  Provided,  That  the  fore- 
going restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy  or 
equitable  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor  in 
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other  proceedings  attendant  upon  Insolvency 
of  the  obligor. 

(8)  Loans  made  and  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness purchased  under  this  section  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  not  lees  than  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average 
maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  such 
additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  covering 
other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  Its  pur- 
pose. 

(9)  Loan  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  applicant 
(excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in  connec- 
tion with  the  undertaking)  of  acquiring  or 
developing  land  and  facilities  ( including  ma- 
chinery and  equipment) ,  and  of  constructing, 
altering,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  enlarg- 
ing the  building  or  buildings  of  the  particular 
project,  and  shall,  among  others,  be  on  the 
condition  that — 

(A)  other  funds  are  available  in  an  amount 
which,  together  with  the  assistance  provided 
hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  ag- 
gregate cost; 

(B)  not  less  than   15  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  as  equity  capital 
or  as  a  loan  repayable  in  no  shorter  period  of 
time  and  at  no  faster  an  amortization  rate 
than  the  Federal  financial  assistance  extend- 
ed under  this  section  is  being  repaid,  and  if 
such  a  loan  is  secured,  its  security  shall  be 
subordinate  and  Inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens 
securing  such   Federal    financial   assistance: 
Provided,  hovxver.  That,  except  In  projects 
involving  financial   participyatlon  by   Indian 
tribes,  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  such  ag- 
gregate cost  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State  or 
any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  community  or  area 
organization   which    is   nongovernmental    in 
character,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  objective  standards 
promulgated  by  regulation  that  all  or  part  of 
such  funds  are  not  reasonably  available  to  the 
project  because  of  the  economic  distress  of 
the  area  or  for  other  good  cause,  in  which  case 
he  mity  waive  the  requirement  of  this  pro- 
vision to  the  extent  of  such   unavailability, 
and  allow  the  funds  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion to  be  supplied  by  the  applicant  or  by 
such  other  non-Federal  source  as  may  reason- 
ably be  available  to  the  project; 

(C)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  encourage  financial  par- 
ticipation in  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  extended  under  this 
section  may  be  repayable  only  after  other 
loans  made  in  connection  with  such  project 
have  been  repaid  in  full,  and  the  security.  If 
any.  for  such  Federal  financial  assistance 
may  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  lien 
or  liens  securing  other  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  same  project. 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,  or  local  political  subdivision 
thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  is  sought  is  consistent  with  such 
program:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  authorize  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or 
local  political  subdivision  in  which  the  proj- 
ect would  be  located,  nor  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  such  periodic  revisions 
of  previously  approved  overall  economic  de- 
velopment programs  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Economic  development  revolving  fund 
Sec.  203.  Funds  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  201,  loan  funds  obtained  under 


section  403.  and  collections  and  repayments 
received  under  this  Act.  shall  be  deposited  in 
an    economic    development    revolving    fund 
thereinafter    referred    to    as    the    ("fund"), 
which  is  hereby  established  In  the  Treasury 
of   the  United   States,   and   which   shall   be 
available   to   the  Secretary   for   the  purpose 
of  extending  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 201.  202.  and  403.  and  for  the  payment 
of   all  obligations   and  expenditures  arising 
in  connection   therewith.     There   shall   also 
be  credited  to  the  funds  such  funds  as  have 
been  paid  into  the  area  redevelopment  fund 
or  may  be  received  from  obligations  outstand- 
ing under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.    The 
funds  shall  pay  into  miscellanous  receipts  of 
the    Treasury,    following    the   close   of   each 
fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  amount  of  loans 
outstanding  under  this  Act  computed  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  rate  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing  into  consideration   the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  during 
the  month  of  June  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  loans  were  made. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 
Page  71,  strike  out  line  16,  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  10  on 
page  77,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"PROGRAMS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVIXOPMENT 

"Sec.  202.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  under  section  101.  201  or  403  for  any 
project  in  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  redevelop- 
ment area  unless  there  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  an  overall 
program  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  area  and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  local  political 
subdivision  thereof  responsible  for  the 
economic  development  of  such  area,  that  the 
project  for  which  financial  assistance  is 
sought  is  consistent  with  such  programs: 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  au- 
thorize financial  assistance  for  any  project 
prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or  local 
political  subdivision  In  which  the  project 
would  be  located,  nor  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  such  periodic  revisions 
of  previously  approved  overall  economic 
development  programs  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate." 

Page  70.  strike  out  lines  16  through  23. 
inclusive,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  a  like  amount  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970." 

Page  69.  line  24,  strike  out  "(b) ." 
Page  70.  line  1.  strike  out  "(10) ". 
Page  77.  line  19.  strike  out  ",  202," 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  described  in 
detail  on  page  58  of  the  committee  re- 
port in  my  supplemental  views.  The 
amendment  strikes  out  the  loan  and 
guarantee  of  loans  to  private  business 
sections  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  two  reasons  for  proposing  this 
amendment.  First,  it  seems  to  me  a 
great  deal  of  the  criticism  and  the  trouble 
with  the  ARA  has  been  it  has  been  lend- 
ing taxpayers'  money  to  sponsor  com- 
petition with  other  taxpayers  of  the 
country.    Recently  it  has  been  reported 


the  ARA  contribution  to  improving  the 
economic  situation  in  at  least  one  Penn- 
sylvania town  was  to  build  a  large  broiler 
plant  which  would  do  nothing  more  than 
supply  further  broilers  in  an  already 
glutted  broiler  market.  I  commented  on 
this  in  the  Record  yesterday,  August  11, 
1965,  page  19986. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  has  information  I  do  not  have 
at  the  present  time  on  what  you  are  say- 
ing is  really  true  and  correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  Record  for  yesterday  at  page 
19986  he  will  see  my  remarks,  which  also 
referred  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  he 
enjoys  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  reason  for 
introducing  the  amendment  is  also  de- 
scribed in  my  supplemental  views  on  page 
58.  It  is  simply  this:  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  already  in  the 
field  as  a  Federal  agency  to  lend  money 
to  businesses  that  need  money  and  can- 
not obtain  loans  from  a  bank,  or  from 
other  sources.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  done  a  good  job.  If 
loans  of  the  ARA  type  are  needed,  then 
the  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  could  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    OFFERED     BY     MR.     KUNKEL 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kunkel:  Page 
69.  line  17.  after  "Secretary"  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "giving  consideration  to 
the  financial  ability  of  the  applicant,".  Page 
73,  line  22,  after  "Secretary"  insert  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "giving  consideration  to 
the  financial  ability  of  the  applicant  and  the 
revenues  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  generated  by  the  project,". 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
201  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  provides  for 
loans  to  assist  in  financing  public  works 
or  development  facilities,  and  section  202 
of  the  bill,  as  reported,  provides  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  loans  to  pur- 
chase and  develop  land  and  facilities, 
purchase  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
construct  and  rehabilitate  buildings. 
Section  202  further  provides  for  Federal 
Government  guarantee  of  working 
capital  loans  made  in  connection  with 
loan  projects. 

The  language  of  these  two  sections, 
with  regard  to  the  criteria  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  deter- 
mining the  need  and  extent  of  financial 
assistance,  is  vague  and  ambiguous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  just  offered  would  amend  sections 
201  and  202  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
take  Into  consideration  the  financial 
ability  of  an  applicant,  as  to  public  works 
and  development  facilities  loans,  and  the 
financial  ability  of  the  applicant  and  the 
revenues  reasonably  expected  to  be  gen- 
erated by   the  project,   as  to   business 
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loans,  in  determining  if  funds  are  avail- 
able from  private  lenders  or  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  terms  which  will  permit 
accomplishment  of  the  project. 

This  amendment  was  recommended  to 
the  committee  by  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  There  were 
lengthy  discussions  on  this  provision  in 
public  hearings  before  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  offered  in  commit- 
tee by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]  but  was  not 
adopted  by  the  committee.  It  is  a  meri- 
torious amendment.  It  would  tighten 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
sees  fit  to  adopt  the  amendment  today. 
What  this  amendment  would  do  is  to 
write  into  the  legislation  reasonable 
standards  which  would  overcome  one  ob- 
jection of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
with  regard  to  this  legislation.  This  is 
an  effort  to  tighten  up  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation.  Certainly  in  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  financial  ability  of  an 
applicant,  no  aid  should  go  to  an  appli- 
cant who  does  not  have  financial  need. 
If  grants  are  made  to  those  who  do  not 
need  it,  obviously  those  who  do  need  it 
will  not  get  as  much. 

The  language  in  the  bill,  as  reported, 
merely  stipulates  that  no  loan  or  guaran- 
tee shall  be  extended  unless  the  financial 
assistance  applied  for  is  not  otherwise 
available  from  private  lenders  or  from 
other  Federal  agencies  on  terms  "which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary"  will  per- 
mit the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 
Since  many  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
more  attractive  than  agreements  which 
might  be  worked  out  by  companies  with 
private  lenders,  one  wonders  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "opinion  of  the 
Secretary." 

The  language  of  this  provision  not  only 
mes  the  Secretary  unnecessary  discre- 
tionary power,  but  also  creates  ambiguity. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
been  highly  critical  of  ARA's  administra- 
tion of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  It 
has  submitted  numerous  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  administration  of  that 
act,  and  two  reports,  in  particular,  have 
relationship  to  the  problem  which  this 
amendment  would  help  to  resolve. 

In  January  1965  a  report  of  the  Comp- 
tioller  General,  concerning  deficient 
analysis  by  the  ARA  which  resulted  in 
approval  of  unneeded  grants,  reported 
that  in  December  1962  the  Pueblo  of  La- 
guna,  an  Indian  tribe,  applied  for  an  ARA 
grant  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  industrial  plant  which  the 
pueblo  planned  to  build  for  lease.  In  the 
project  proposal  submitted  to  ARA  for 
grant  assistance,  the  grantee  stated  that 
it  was  unable  to  finance  the  facility. 

Although  the  project  proposal  form 
submitted  to  the  ARA  called  for  a  cur- 
rent statement  of  financial  condition, 
none  was  submitted,  but  in  the  applica- 
tion the  Pueblo  did  submit  a  summary  of 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  cover- 
ing the  preceding  three  fiscal  years.  Ap- 
parently on  the  basis  of  this  material, 
a  grant  was  approved  in  the  amount  of 
5118,000.  It  was  later  learned  that  the 
Pueblo  was  "one  of  the  wealthiest  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  country  due  to  the  in- 
come received  from  lease  of  that  portion 


of  the  reservation  upon  which  uranium 
had  been  discovered  and  was  being 
mined." 

Twelve  days  after  the  grant  was  ap- 
proved, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was 
asked  for  certain  financial  information 
concerning  the  Pueblo.  The  Bureau  ad- 
vised that  for  calendar  years  1960,  1961, 
and  1962,  the  Pueblos  income  was  $1.6 
million,  $1.7  million,  and  $1.5  miUion— 
a  total  of  some  $4.8  million  in  3  years. 
The  Pueblos  cash  balance  at  the  end 
of  1962  was  $1.2  million,  and  that  the 
market  value  of  the  Pueblo's  invest- 
ments in  stocks  and  bonds  at  the  end  of 
1962  was  $9.9  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  particularly 
applied  to  a  grant,  not  a  loan,  it  Is 
highly  indicative  of  the  poor  adminis- 
tration of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
by  those  who  must  determine  financial 
abilities.  This  is  a  clear  example  of  what 
might  occur  under  loan  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  us  today,  unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Another  GAO  report  dated  April  1965, 
concerning  Federal  participation  in  un- 
necessary project  costs  resulting  from 
failure  to  properly  recognize  the  effect  of 
intercorporate  ownership  further  sub- 
stantiates the  need  for  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  no  need  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  have  unnecessarily 
broad  discretionary  authority  in  this 
area,  the  result  of  which  will  most  prob- 
ably cause  even  more  inconsistencies  In 
the  program,  when  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  require  the  Secretary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  financial 
ability  of  the  applicant  in  determining  if 
funds  are  available  from  private  lenders 
or  other  Federal  agencies  on  terms  which 
will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  this  with  a  completely  favorable 
response — and  I  mean  this  sincerely — 
to  the  intent  of  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  is  trying  to  get  a  rather  firm 
assurance  as  to  the  financial  ability  of 
the  applicant  to  make  repayment.  The 
only  problem  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
depressed  areas,  where  the  need  is  great 
and  credit  risks  are  great. 

We  have  written  into  the  bill  that  the 
applicant  must  try  other  available 
sources  of  borrowing  capital,  both  private 
and  public,  and  only  when  this  fails  is 
there  a  slightly  more  liberal  scale  under 
which  this  program  will  assist  the 
borrowers. 

We  ought  to  have  a  Uttle  more  leeway. 
There  is  a  little  more  risk  involved.  We 
should  not  subject  an  applicant  to  a 
rigid  means  test.  If  the  applicant  could 
proceed  in  advance  to  guarantee  that  he 
could  pay  the  money  without  question, 
the  local  banker  would  make  the  loan. 
We  are  considering  loans  to  men  the  local 
bankers  will  not  consider.  Over  and 
over  again  they  have  become  successful. 
In  most  cases  the  local  organizational 
development  group  is  Involved,  and  it 
conforms  with  the  overall  economic  pat- 
tern for  the  local  area. 


This  would  be  too  restrictive  and 
would  greatly  curtail  the  program.  One 
of  the  big  criticsms  about  the  way  the 
ARA  operated  concerned  the  redtape  an 
applicant  had  to  go  through  when  he 
ran  the  long  gantlet  of  meeting  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  ARA,  then 
going  to  the  SB  A,  then  back  to  the  ARA. 
He  was  bounced  back  and  forth  like  a 
volleyball.  We  are  cutting  out  some  red- 
tape  and  getting  a  more  reasonable  as- 
surance that  deserving  projects  can  ob- 
tain financing. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    One  of  the  great  ob- 
jections which  I  have  to  the  gentleman's 
argument  is  that  I  do  not  believe  these 
requirements  are  rigid.    I  believe  they 
are    just    good    commonsense    require- 
ments that  will  protect  but  not  Injure. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Ktjnkel]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.     BARRETT.     Mr.     Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
S.  1648,  the  public  works  and  economic 
development  bill.  This  bill  embodies  the 
legislation  requested  by  President  John- 
son to  continue  the  Important  work  being 
done  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. Since  1961,  many  commu- 
nities with  basic  economic  problems  have 
been  helped  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  major  leg- 
islation to  be  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. Hundreds  of  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  Including  many 
in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
received  the  loan  and  grant  assistance 
which  that  act  authorized.  The  bill  now 
before  us  has  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence under  that  act  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
sound  bill  deserving  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  experience  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act,  and  particularly  under 
the  highly  successful  accelerated  public 
works  program,  is  reflected  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  This  bill  places  great  em- 
phasis on  Federal  grant  assistance  to 
local  public  works  in  recognition  that  a 
community  can  prosper  only  if  it  is  able 
to  provide  the  many  forms  of  public  in- 
vestment, such  as  streets,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  public  buildings,  and  the 
like. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  most  important 
that  we  approve  this  bill  today  to  con- 
tinue the  important  work  of  helping 
areas  with  special  economic  problems. 
The  fact  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity 
should  not  mislead  us  into  forgetting 
that  many  communities  and  many 
groups  of  our  population  do  not  share  in 
that  prosperity. 

Equally  important,  we  should  not  let 
the  rise  of  the  economy  in  recent  years 
lull  us  Into  a  false  feeling  of  security  or 
make  us  think  that  this  bill  is  not  needed. 
All  of  us  who  have  experienced  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  economy  and  who  know 
the  deep-rooted  nature  of  imemplosmient 
problems  in  particular  areas,  realize  that 
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basic  economic  growth  and  improvement 
is  a  long-range  undertaking.  We  should 
not  abruptly  end  the  kind  of  assistance 
provided  by  this  act.  We  should  allow 
those  efforts  to  continue  until  the  recov- 
ery demonstrates  that  it  is  based  on  solid 
ground.  Moreover,  in  the  early  stages 
of  recovery  there  are  always  subareas 
which  do  not  share  the  prosperity  of  the 
overall  city  or  labor  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  to  help  de- 
pressed areas  has  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  many  times  in 
the  past.  The  drive  to  establish  this 
long-range  program  began  a  full  decade 
ago  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  every 
time  it  was  acted  upon  by  our  committee 
it  had  strong  bipartisan  support.  This  is 
because  poverty  and  unemployment  do 
not  respect  party  lines,  and  responsible 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
recognized  the  need  for  aid  and  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  extend  it.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  final  vote  is  taken  to- 
day, those  of  us  v;ho  believe  that  pros- 
perity and  the  dignity  and  security  of  the 
American  workingman  are  worth  fight- 
ing for  will  be  in  the  majority  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
71,  line  16.  strike  out  -AND  GUARANTEES". 

Page  71.  line  17.  strike  out  "(1)". 

Page  72.  line  2,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  through  and  including 
line  9,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  73.  line  19.  strike  out  "or  guarantee". 

Page  74,  line  5.  strike  out  "or  guaranteed". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly,  what  this  amendment  does  is  to 
try  to  make  this  commercial  loan  sec- 
tion somewhat  consistent  with  the  GAO 
reports  and  recommendations  or  the  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  area  redevelop- 
ment. What  it  does  is  to  strike  out  the 
guarantee  of  loans  for  working  capital 
purposes.  Working  capital  loans  cannot 
be  guaranteed  under  present  law.  What 
this  does  is  it  reverts  the  law  to  what 
it  presently  is  relating  to  area  redevelop- 
ment so  that  working  capital  loans  can- 
not be  made  or  guaranteed. 

Section  202  of  S.  1648  authorizes  the 
Federal  guarantee  of  loans  for  working 
capital  made  to  private  people  by  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  in  connection 
with  projects  in  redevelopment  areas. 

Now.  what  is  the  reason  for  striking 
this  out?  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
specifically  prohibits  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  working  capital  purposes. 
The  bill  contains  no  limitations  for  put- 
ting working  capital  guarantee  loans  in. 
It  does  so  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  will 
contain  no  limitation  or  no  guidelines 
concerning  these  loans.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation on  the  size  of  the  loans  to  be  guar- 
anteed. They  can  be  $1  million  or  $10 
million  of  working  capital.  There  is  not 
any  limitation  whatsoever.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  period  or  the  rate  of 
interest  or  the  terms  of  the  loans.  There 
is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
guarantees  to  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.    The  only  limitation — and  it  is  not 


a  real  one — is  found  in  section  201  which 
limits  annual  appropriations  to  $170 
million  annually.  If  we  are  going  to 
act  responsibly,  what  we  should  do  is 
strike  out  these  working  capital  loans. 
Otherwise  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
this  $170  million  could  go  into  working 
capital  loans.  If  an  outfit  does  not  have 
enough  working  capital,  the  Government 
guaranteeing  its  plants,  its  sites,  and  the 
access  to  it  and  the  public  facilities  to 
serve  it  and  providing  grants  for  the 
latter  and  loans  for  the  former  is  not 
a  very  good  type  of  business  to  try  to 
encourage.  It  should  be  discouraged.  So 
working  capital  loans,  it  has  been  the 
earlier  decision  of  this  Congress,  should 
not  be  made.  The  issue  is  clearly  before 
us.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  made 
in  the  future  particularly  on  such  a  broad 
and  unlimited  basis  as  is  provided  in  this 
legislation,  and  this  amendment  will 
strike  it  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  two  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 
Page  71,  following  line  15,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  for  the  new  con- 
struction of-  hotels,  motels,  or  other  hous- 
ing for  transients'  use  unless  the  commu- 
nity In  which  the  project  Is  located,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Jias 
caused  to  be  made  a  competent.  Independent 
analysis  of  the  local  supply  of  transient 
housing  and  as  a  result  thereof  has  de- 
termined that  there  exists  in  the  area  a  need 
for  additional  units  of  such  housing." 

Page  77,  following  line  10.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(11)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
for  the  new  construction  of  hotels,  motels,  or 
other  housing  for  transients'  use  unless  the 
community  in  which  the  project  Is  located, 
imder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, has  caused  to  be  made  a  competent, 
independent  analysis  of  the  local  supply  of 
transient  housing  and  as  a  result  thereof 
has  determined  that  there  exists  In  the  area 
a  need  for  additional  units  of  such  hous- 
ing." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments  are  described  in  some 
detail  on  page  58  of  the  report  on  this 
bill,  in  my  supplemental  views.  What 
these  amendments  do  is  to  prohibit  the 
construction  of  new  motel  and  hotel 
facilities  in  areas  which  do  not  need 
them.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  quite  clear.  There  have 
been  several  glaring  examples  of  the 
abuse  of  ARA  loans  to  construct  new 
motels  and  hotels  in  areas  that  did  not 
need  them,  where  they  were  competing 
directly  with  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 
Of  course,  the  outstanding  example  was 
the  construction  of  a  large  motel  on  the 
outskirts  of  Detroit,  for  almost  $2  mil- 
lion, at  a  time  when  Detroit  hotels  and 


motels  had  an  occupancy  rate  of  54  per- 
cent. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  hotel  and  motel  industry 
is  having  a  tough  time  because  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  regulations. 

Also,  as  many  of  you  know,  there  are 
drastic  new  minimum  wage  provisions 
which  will  certainly  hurt  some  smaller 
motel  and  hotel  operators.  Generally 
speaking,  it  seems  the  height  of  unfair- 
ness to  permit  the  construction  of  a  new- 
hotel  or  motel  facility  with  ARA  funds  in 
those  areas  where  it  can  be  shown  they 
do  not  need  them,  because  existing  facili- 
ties have  excess  facilities. 

I  think  my  amendment  is  adequately 
described  on  page  58  of  the  report,  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  while  I  am  not 
on  the  committee  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
you  about  a  hotel.  We  had  a  govern- 
mental agency.  The  Muskingum  Con- 
servancy District,  which  is  a  river  water- 
shed conservancy  district,  apply  for  a 
grant  to  build  a  hotel  in  a  county,  Carroll 
County,  which  was  formerly  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  bureaucrats  did  everything 
they  could  to  prevent  this  grant  from 
being  made  because,  they  said.  Congress 
had  put  in  some  language  about  hotels 
and  there  were  people  saying  that  we 
did  not  need  it,  that  it  would  be  a  failure 
and  it  would  not  work.  I  had  to  go  clear 
to  the  White  House  for  a  talk  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  finally  get  that  broken 
loose. 

The  grant  was  made.  The  local  people 
put  up  $1,200,000.  The  Government  put 
up  $800,000.  They  built  this  hotel  on 
the  shores  of  a  lake  which  was  the  only 
resource  the  county  had.  It  provided 
a  considerable  amount  of  employment 
while  it  was  being  built.  They  dedicated 
it  this  year.  It  is  booked  to  capacity  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  It  is  booked  two- 
thirds  for  next  season.  They  are  em- 
ploying in  this  place  1  percent,  not  of  the 
unemployed  people  of  that  county,  but  1 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
county.  This  is  a  small  county,  only 
18,000.  They  have  180  full-  and  part- 
time  employees.  And  because  of  this 
single  project  that  county  is  not  any 
more  eligible  for  ARA. 

I  cannot  say  this  as  eloquently  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  it. 
but  that  project  has  taken  this  county 
out  of  the  class  of  high  unemployment. 
If  you  approve  any  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment which  will  give  some  bureaucratr-» 
and  most  of  them  are  afraid  of  their 
shadows — a  chance  to  deny  an  applica- 
tion, you  can  bet  that  they  will  deny  it. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  hotel 
and  motel  industry  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  like  in  Detroit  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  in  my  district  there  are 
many  motels  going  up,  along  Interstate 
70  and  you  cannot  find  a  vacant  room 
yet  at  rilght  if  you  stop  after  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a 
little  bit  like  the  highway  situation.  I 
have  long  said  that  we  cannot  build 
interstate  highways  as  fast  as  Detroit 
can  build  cars.    If  you  put  your  motels 


in  the  right  place,  we  are  not  producing 
motels  as  fast  as  they  are  producing 
babies  in  this  country  to  fill  them. 
So,  I  would  not  worry  too  much  about 

it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     KUNK.EL 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kunkel:  On 
p.age  77,  line  21.  after  the  period  insert  the 
following:  "The  fund  may  be  used  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  for  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration only  in  such  amounts  as  shall 
be  specified  In  annual  appropriation  Acts." 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
203  of  S.  1648,  as  reported,  establishes  an 
economic  development  revolving  fund  in 
tlie  U.S.  Treasury  to  receive  collections 
and  repayments  and  to  extend  financial 
assistance  under  sections  201,  202,  and 
403  of  the  bill.  Sections  201,  202,  and 
403  apply  to  loans  for  projects  and  loans 
for  the  administration  of  economic  de- 
velopment districts. 

Section  203  provides  for  a  revolving 
fund,  known  as  the  economic  develop- 
ment revolving  fund,  into  which  funds 
appropriated  for  loans  and  guarantees, 
and  funds  collected  on  outstanding  loans 
under  the  existing  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  would  be  deposited.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  draw  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  loans  and  working 
capital  guarantees  from  this  fund. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  million  dol- 
lars appropriated  for  loans  and  guaran- 
tees under  sections  201  and  202  of  the  bill 
and  the  loan  portions  of  the  $50  million 
appropriated  for  section  403  of  the  bill 
would  go  into  the  fund  annually. 

This  section  does  not  provide  that 
moneys  in  the  fimd  may  be  used  for  the 
loan  program  and  for  expenses  of  admin- 
istration only  in  amounts  specified  in 
annual  appropriation  acts.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  just  offered  would  do 
this. 

Section  203  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
sets  up  the  revolving  fund  without  any 
restrictions  whatsoever  as  to  any  review 
by  the  Congress  being  specifically  pro- 
vided. 

There  are  few  such  precedents,  if  any, 
for  this  type  of  revolving  fund.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  the  right  to 
reviev/  the  revolving  fund  of  the  FHA, 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  some  type  of 
congressional  review  should  be  estab- 
lished for  this  economic  development 
revolving  fund.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Congress  can  justify  establishing  this  re- 
volving fund,  which  is  in  perpetuity,  with 
absolutely  no  time  limitation  on  its 
existence. 

Even  though  some  of  the  titles  of  this 
bill  are  limited  to  5  years,  this  eco- 
nomic development  revolving  fund  shall 
be  in  perpetuity,  endless,  and  without 
the  right  of  Congress  specifically  pro- 
vided to  review  what  the  administrators 
of  this  legislation  intend  to  do  in  forth- 
coming years  and  requiring  them  to  make 
specific  requests  for  money  to  be  spent 
during  a  particular  year  out  of  the  re- 
volving f imd,  or  to  be  used  for  guarantee 


purposes  from  the  revolving  fund,  unless 
the  language  of  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  This  is  really  the  old  back  door 
spending  question  which  keeps  arising 
from  time  to  time.  Here  it  is  a  particu- 
larly aggravated  form. 

Congressional  review  is  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, and  I  would  not  think  there 
would  be  too  much  question  about  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  There  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  current  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  of  the 
bill  bypasses  the  Congress  to  a  great 
degree  and  deprives  it  of  the  opportunity 
to  subject  the  operating  program  to  an 
annual  review  through  the  annual  ap- 
propriation process.  In  1961  the  Comp- 
troller General  stated  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

The  continuing  feature  of  these  authoriza- 
tions avoids  the  need  of  annual  appropria- 
tions, and  thus  there  Is  less  compulsion  for 
careful  evaluation  by  successive  Congresses 
of  the  need  for  continuing  particular  pro- 
grams. We  believe  that  *  *  •  combining 
program  authority  with  funding,  tends  to 
perpetuate  programs  that  might  not  other- 
wise stand  the  test  of  recurring  congressional 
reviews. 

Speaking  to  the  same  point,  during  the 
public  hearings  on  this  bill  this  year,  the 
Comptroller  General  said : 

We  have  consistently  taken  the  view  that 
the  public  interest  Is  best  served  when  con- 
gressional control  of  Federal  activities  Is  ex- 
ercised through  annual  review  and  affirma- 
tive action  on  planned  programs  and  financ- 
ing requirements  which  attend  the  appro- 
priation process. 

The  Comptroller  General  suggested 
that  if  the  Congress  decided  to  retain  the 
revolving  fund,  the  bill  should  be  revised 
to  provide  that  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  loan  programs  and  for  administra- 
tive expenses  only  in  amounts  stipulated 
in  armual  appropriations  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Comptroller  General  on  this  recommen- 
dation on  this  section.  Bypassing  con- 
gressional review  is  imwise,  and  the  Con- 
gress would  be  shrinking  from  its  re- 
sponsibilities, if  it  permitted  such 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  is  a  new  revolv- 
ing fund;  is  it  not?  It  is  not  in  present 
law? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  It  is  not  in  the  old 
law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  involves  $1.1  billion 
at  the  rate  of  $220  million  a  year  for  5 
years  that  can  be  paid  into  this  fund  and 
not  at  any  time  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  unless  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides in  specific  language  for  nearly  $302 
million  of  existing  ARA  loan  money  to  be 
paid  into  the  revolving  fund,  and  not  be 
subject  to  the  appropriation  processes; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  We  are  talking  about 
$1.4  billion,  and  in  addition  to  that,  in- 
terest will  come  into  the  fund,  increasing 
it  further.  This  fund  is  not  subject  to 
the  5-year  limitation  written  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Unless  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  Congress  is  not  go- 
ing to  get  another  look  at  this  unprece- 
dented process  involving  $1.4  billion  that 
this  new  section  provides  for  under  sec- 
tion 203? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  That  is  correct.  And 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  there  has  al- 
ways been  bipartisan  support  to  eliminate 
backdoor  spending  or  at  least  to  keep  it 
at  a  minimum.  Now  we  appear  to  be 
going  overboard  the  other  way. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
amendment.  It  would  utterly  negate 
the  entire  purpose  of  having  a  revolving 
fund.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  lend- 
ing agencies  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  in  the  private  sector,  that  when 
moneys  come  back  from  loans  those 
moneys  were  available  for  new  loans. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  setting  up 
a  revolving  fund  is  identically  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  years  in  administer- 
ing its  revolving  fund. 

Do  the  gentleman  say  there  is  no  con- 
gressional review?  There  will  be  con- 
gressional review.  The  Secretary  is 
going  to  need  appropriations  to  the  re- 
volving fund,  periodically,  perhaps  every 
year.  He  will  have  to  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  those  appro- 
priations as  well  as  for  certain  adminis- 
trative expenses.  He  will  have  to  give  an 
accounting  at  that  time  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  his  stewardship 
of  the  revolving  fund  as  do  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  FHA,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  other  revolving 
funds. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.     It  is 
exactly  the  same,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  the  amendment.    It  would,  as  I  said^ 
negate  and  complicate  administration  of 
the  act. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kunkel]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  language  at  the  bottom  of  page 
76,  and  at  the  top  of  page  77,  where  there 
is  this  provision: 

No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended  unless 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  an  overall  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  area. 

A  significant  aspect  of  this  bill  is  the 
requirement  that  projects  be  submitted 
in  accordance  with  an  overall  economic 
development  program  for  the  area  or  dis- 
trict. The  reason  why  this  is  sO  im- 
portant is  the  necessity  of  assuring  our- 
selves that  there  is  a  logical,  consistent 
plan  for  making  these  public  and  private 
investments  and  that  most  of  the  people 
in  the  area  are  agreed  upon  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  what  the  priorities  are. 
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For  this  reason,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program  be  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  a  representative  committee  or  group 
with  membership  from  the  major  eco- 
nomic elements  within  the  area,  par- 
ticularly those  which  will  feel  the  impact 
of  the  program  and  who  can  make  a 
contribution  of  it. 

In  addition,  the  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  ought  to  be  official, 
that  is,  the  group  preparing  it  ought  to 
be  recognized  as  qualified  by  an  appro- 
priate governmental  authority. 

The  local  development  program  itself 
ought  to  contain  provision  for  the  orga- 
nizations which  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  carried 
out.  and  it  ought  to  contain  provisions 
for  periodic  updating. 

I  believe  that  if  we  adhere  to  these 
criteria,  we  will  have  good  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  and  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated to  these  programs  will  have  the 
maximum  economic  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  II  of  the  bill, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE     m TECHNICAL      ASSIST.^NCE,     RESEARCH. 

AND  INTORMATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Tn  parrying  out  his  duties  un- 
der this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  In  alleviating  or  preventing  condi- 
tions of  excessive  \inemplovment  or  under- 
employment (1)  to  areas  which  he  has  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas  under  this  Act, 
and  (2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds  have 
substantial  need  for  such  assistance.  Such 
assistance  shall  Include  project  planning  and 
feasibility  studies,  management  and  opera- 
tional assistance,  and  studies  evaluating  the 
needs  of.  and  developing  potentialities  for, 
economic  growth  of  such  areas.  Such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  members  of  his  staff,  tbrouch  the 
payment  of  funds  authorized  for  this  section 
to  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  employment 
of  private  Individuals,  partnerships.  Arms, 
corporations,  or  suitable  Institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or 
local  organizations.  The  Secretary,  in  his 
discretion,  may  require  the  repayment  of  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  subsection  and 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
repayment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  organiza- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  qualified  to 
receive  grants-in-aid  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  costs  or  expenses, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
all  contributions  both  In  cash  and  in  Icind. 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services.  Where 
practicable,  grants-in-aid  authorized  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  other  available  planning  grants,  such 
as  urban  planning  grants  authorized  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
highway  planning  and  research  grants  au- 
thorized under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1962.  to  assxire  adequate  and  effective 
planning  and  economical  use  of  funds. 

(c)  To  assist  In  the  long-range  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
having  similar  functions,  shall  establish  and 
conduct    a    continuing    program    of    study. 


training,  and  research  to   (A)    assist  in  de- 
termining the  causes  of  unemployment,  \in- 
deremployment,      underdevelopment,      and 
chronic  depression  in  the  various  areas  and 
regions  of  the  Nation,  (B)  assist  in  the  for- 
mulation  and   Implementation   of  national, 
State,  and  local  programs  which  will  raise 
income  levels  and  otherwise  produce  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  resulting  from  these 
conditions,  and   (C)   assist  in  providing  the 
personnel  needed  to  conduct  such  programs. 
The  program  of  study,  training,  and  research 
may  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  through 
members  of  this  staff,  through  payment  of 
funds  authorized  for  this  section  to  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   or    through    the    employment    of 
private  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations,   or    suitable    Institutions,    under 
contracts    entered    Into   for    such    purposes, 
or  through  grants  to  such  Individuals,  orga- 
nizations,  or  Institutions,   or  through   con- 
ferences and  similar  meetings  organized  for 
such   purposes.     The   Secretary   shall   malte 
available  to  interested  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations the  results  of  such  research.     The 
Secretary  shall  Include  in  his  annual  report 
under  section  706  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  study  and   research   conducted 
under  this  section  together  with  his  findings 
resulting    therefrom    and    his    recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  other  action. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelopment 
areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing  to  in- 
terested individuals,  communities.  Indus- 
tries, and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any 
assistance,  technical  Information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance.  Infor- 
mation, or  advice  which  would  be  useful  In 
aileviitlng  or  preventing  conditions  of  ex- 
cessive unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  sucii  areas.  The  Secretary  may  fur- 
nish the  procurement  divisions  of  the  vari- 
ous departments,  agencies,  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  business  firms  which  are  located  in  re- 
development areas  and  which  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  Government  contracts  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  or  services,  and  desig- 
nating the  supplies  and  services  such  firms 
are  engaged  in  providing. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
dependent study  board  consisting  of  govern- 
mental and  nongovernment.!!  experts  to  in- 
vestigata  the  effects  of  Government  procure- 
ment, scientific,  technical,  and  other  related 
policies,  upon  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. Any  Federal  officer  or  employee  may, 
wii^h  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  which  he  is  employed, 
serve  a.s  a  member  of  such  board,  but  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  for  such 
service.  Other  members  of  such  board  may 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  701(10).  The  board  shall 
report  Its  findings,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  the  better  coordination  of  such 
policies,  to  tlie  Secretary,  who  shall  transmit 
the  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  302.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000,000  annually  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  "during  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  III  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  m? 

If  there  are  no  amendments,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV area  and  DISTRICT  ELIGIBILITY 

Part  A — Redevelopment  areas 
Area  Eligibility 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  "redevelopment  areas" — 

( 1 )  tiiose  areas  In  which  he  determines, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  com- 
parable with  those  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(A)  and  (Bl.  that  there  has  existed  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  and  those  areas 
in  which  he  determines  there  has  been  a 
substantial  loss  of  population  due  to  lack 
of  employment  opportunity.  There  shall  be 
included  among  the  areas  so  designated  any 
area — 

(A)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  current  rate  of  unemployment,  as 
determined  by  appropriate  annual  statistics 
for  the  most  recent  available  calendar  year, 
is  6  per  centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time 
periods  specified  in  paragraph  (B);  and 

(B)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  been  at  least — 

(1)  50  p>er  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calendar 
years,  or 

(II)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years,  or 

(III)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  making  the  determinations  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(2)  those  additional  areas  which  have  a 
median  family  income  not  in  excess  of  40 
per  centum  of  the  national  median,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recent  available  statistics 
for  such  areas; 

(3)  those  additional  Federal  or  State  In- 
dian reservations  or  trust  or  restricted  In- 
dian-owned land  areas  which  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  an  appropriate  State  agency,  de- 
termines manifest  the  greatest  degree  of  eco- 
nomic distress  on  the  basis  of  unemployment 
and  Income  statistics  and  other  appropriate 
evidence  of  economic  underdevelopment: 

(4)  upon  request  of  such  areas,  those  ad- 
ditional areas  In  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  loss,  removal,  curtailment, 
or  closing  of  a  major  source  of  employment 
has  caused  within  three  years  prior  to.  or 
threatens  to  cause  within  three  years  after, 
the  date  of  the  request  an  unijsual  and 
abrupt  rise  In  unemployment  of  stich  magni- 
tude that  the  unemplojrment  rate  for  the 
area  at  the  time  of  the  request  exceeds  the 
national  average,  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  national  average,  by  50 
per  centum  or  more  unless  assistance  is  pro- 
vided. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  401(b)  to  the  contrary,  an  area 
designated  under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph may  be  given  a  reasonable  time  after 
designation  In  which  to  submit  the  overall 
economic  development  program  required  by 
subsection  202(b)  (10)  of  this  Act; 

(5)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section  to  the  contrary,  those  additional  areas 
which  were  designated  redevelopment  areas 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  on  or  after 
March  1.  1965:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
continued  eligibility  of  such  areas  after  the 
first  annual  review  of  eligibility  conducted  in 
accordance  with  section  402  of  this  Act  shall 
be  dependent  on  their  qualification  for  desig- 
nation under  the  standards  of  economic  need 
set  forth  In  subsections  (a)(1)  through 
(a)  (4)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  size  and  boundaries  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary :  Provided,  however.  That — 


( 1 )  no  area  shall  be  designated  until  it  has 
an  approved  overall  economic  development 
program  In  accordance  with  subsection 
202(b)  (10)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  area  which  does  not  submit  an 
acceptable  overall  economic  development 
program  In  accordance  with  subsection 
202(b)  (10)  of  this  Act  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  notification  of  eligibility  for  desig- 
nation, shall  not  thereafter  be  designated 
prior  to  the  next  annual  review  of  eligibility 
in  accordance  with  section  402  of  this  Act; 

(3)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which  does 
not  have  a  population  of  at  least  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  persons,  except  for  areas 
designated  under  subsection  401(a)  (3) ,  which 
shall  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  persons;  and 

(4)  except  for  areas  designated  under  sub- 
sections (a)(3)  and  (a)(4)  hereof,  no  area 
shall  be  designated  which  Is  smaller  than  a 
"labor  area"  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor),  a  county,  or  a  municipality  with  a 
fxjpuiation  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  whichever  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  is  appropriate. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
such  other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate  are  atithorized  to  conduct  such 
special  studies,  obtain  such  Information,  and 
compile  and  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such 
data  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
or  proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  deter- 
minations provided  for  in  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  when  appropriate, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  foregoing  offi- 
cers for  any  expenditures  incurred  by  them 
under  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "rede- 
velopment area"  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area. 
Annual  Review  of  Area  Eligibility 
Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  all  areas  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  401  of  this  Act.  and  on 
the  basis  thereof  shall  terminate  or  modify 
llie  designations  of  such  areas  In  accordance 
with  objective  standards  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation.  No  area  previously 
designated  shall  retain  its  designated  status 
unless  it  maintains  a  currently  approved 
overall  economic  development  program  In 
accordance  with  subsection  202(b)  (10) .  No 
termination  of  eligibility  shall  (1)  be  made 
without  thirty  days'  prior  notification  to  the 
area  concerned.  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any 
application  filed,  or  contract  or  undertaking 
entered  Into,  with  respect  to  such  area  piir- 
suant  to  this  Act  prior  to  such  termination, 

(3)  prevent  any  such  area  from  again  being 
designated  a  redevelopment  area  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines It  to  be  eligible  under  such  section,  or 

(4)  be  made  In  the  case  of  any  designated 
area  where  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
improvement  in  the  unemployment  rate  of  a 
designated  area  is  primarily  the  result  of  in- 
creased employment  in  cxjcupatlons  not 
likely  to  be  permanent.  The  Secretary  shall 
keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Interested  State  or 
local  agencies,  advised  at  all  times  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  any  area. 

Part  B — Economic  development  districts 
Sec.  403.  (a)  In  order  that  economic  devel- 
opment projects  of  broader  geographical  sig- 
nificance may  te  planned  and  carried  out. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  designate  appropriate  "economic 
development  districts"  within  the  United 
States  with  the  concurrence  of  the  States 
in  which  such  districts  will  be  wholly  or 
partially  located,  if — 

(A)  the  proposed  district  is  of  sufficient 
size  or  population,   and   contains   sufficient 


resources,  to  foster  economic  development 
on  a  scale  involving  more  than  a  single  re- 
development area; 

(B)  the  proposed  district  contains  two  or 
more  redevelopment  areas; 

(C)  the  proposed  district  contains  one  or 
more  redevelopment  areas  or  economic  de- 
velopment centers  Identified  in  an  approved 
district  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram as  having  sufficient  size  and  potential 
to  foster  the  economic  growth  activities 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  re- 
development areas  within  the  district;   and 

(D)  the  proi>osed  district  has  a  district 
overall  economic  development  program  which 
Includes  adequate  land  use  and  transporta- 
tion planning  and  contains  a  specific  pro- 
gram for  district  cooperation,  self-help,  and 
public  Investment  and  Is  approved  by  the 
States  or  States  affected  and  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  to  designate  as  "economic  develop- 
ment centers,"  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  such  areas 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  If — 

(A)  the  proposed  center  has  been  identi- 
fied and  included  in  an  approved  district 
overall  economic  development  program  and 
recommended  by  the  State  or  States  affected 
for  such  special  designation; 

(B)  the  proposed  center  Is  geographically 
and  economically  so  related  to  the  district 
that  its  economic  growth  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
alleviation  of  distress  in  the  redevelopment 
areas  of  the  district;  and 

(C)  the  proposed  center  does  not  have  a 
population  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  according  to  the  last  pre- 
ceding Federal  census. 

(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  of  sections  101,  201, 
and  202  of  this  Act,  except  as  may  be  herein 
otherwise  provided,  for  projects  in  economic 
development  centers  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  above,  if— 

(A)  the  project  will  further  the  objectives 
of  the  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram of  the  district  in  which  It  is  to  be 
located; 

(B)  the  proiect  will  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic growth  potential  of  the  district  or  re- 
sult in  additional  long-term  employment 
opportunities  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  Federal  financial  assistance  re- 
quested; and 

(C)  the  amount  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance requested  is  reasonably  related  to 
the  size,  population,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  district; 

(4)  subject  to  the  20  per  centum  non- 
Federal  share  required  for  any  project  by 
subsection  101(c)  of  this  Act.  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  grant  assistance  authorized  by 
section  101  for  projects  within  redevelop- 
ment areas  (designated  under  section  401), 
by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any  such  project. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall   prescribe   if — 

(A)  the  redevelopment  area  Is  situated 
within  a  designated  economic  development 
district  and  Is  actively  participating  in  the 
economic  development  activities  of  the  dis- 
trict;   and 

(B)  the  project  is  consistent  with  an  ap- 
proved district  overall  economic  develop- 
ment  program. 

(b)  In  designating  economic  development 
districts  and  approving  district  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him— 

(1 )  to  invite  the  several  States  to  draw 
up  proposed  district  boundaries  and  to  Iden- 
tify potential  economic  development  cen- 
ters; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States— 
(A)    in   sponsoring   and   assisting   district 

planning  and  development  groups,  and 


(B)  in  assisting  such  district  groups  to 
formulate  district  overall  economic  develop- 
ment programs; 

(3)  to  encourage  participation  by  appro- 
priate local  governmental  authorities  In  such 
economic  development  districts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  termination  or  modi- 
fication of  economic  development  districts 
and  economic  development  centers  desig- 
nated under  the  authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  district"  refers  to  any 
area  within  the  United  States  composed  of 
cooperating  redevelopment  areas  and,  where 
appropriate,  designated  economic  develop- 
ment centers  and  neighboring  counties  or 
communities,  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  economic  development 
district. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  center"  refers  to  any  area 
within  the  United  States  which  has  been 
identified  as  an  economic  development  center 
in  an  approved  district  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  and  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  sections  101,  201, 
and  202  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  term 
"local  government"  means  any  city,  county, 
town,  parish,  village,  or  other  general-pur- 
pose political  subdivision   of   a  State. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  for  financial  assistance 
extended  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a) (3)  and  (a)(4)  hereof. 

(h)  In  order  to  allow  time  for  adequate 
and  careful  district  planning,  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  effective  until  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment. 


Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  IV  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 

it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BALDWIN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin: 
Page  84,  line  24,  strike  out  "on  or  after 
March  1,  1965"  and  insert  In  ileu  thereof  "as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  page  84,  this 
bill  would  automatically  bring  in  under 
the  coverage  of  this  act  any  area  that 
met  the  test  of  the  present  Area  Re- 
development Act,  as  of  March  1  of  this 
year.  1965,  even  though  the  area  may 
have  gone  off  the  rolls  as  a  depressed 
area  between  that  date  and  the  present 
time. 

In  fact,  there  are  423  areas  in  the 
country  that  met  the  test  of  the  ARA,  the 
present  act,  on  March  1,  1965,  which  be- 
tween then  and  now  have  been  removed 
from  that  category.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  valid  purpose  to  put  a  retro- 
active date  in  this  act  and  to  cover  423 
areas  that  no  longer  meet  the  test  of  a 
depressed  area  under  the  ARA  which  now 
exists. 

My  amendment  would  simply  elimi- 
nate that  retroactive  provision  and  pro- 
vide that  only  those  areas  that  meet  the 
test  of  the  present  Area  Redevelopment 
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Act.  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill,  will  qualify  under  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  and  be  brought  in  under 
the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  type 
of  legislation  is  to  provide  special  aid  for 
areas  of  surplus  unemployment.  To  al- 
low areas  to  come  in  through  a  retro- 
active provision  that  no  longer  qualify 
as  having  surplus  unemployment  is  not 
only  not  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  bill,  but  is  one  of  the  things  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
pointed  out  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  some  of  its  re- 
ports has  mentioned  that  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  has  abused 
the  purposes  of  the  present  act  by  allo- 
cating funds  to  areas  that  had  already 
gone  off  the  rolls  as  areas  that  meet  the 
test  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  So, 
my  amendment  would  correct  that  abuse 
as  well,  by  making  sure  that  we  do  not 
cover  any  areas  under  this  provision  that, 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill, 
would  not  qualify  under  the  present  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  discussed  this  mat- 
ter in  committee  at  great  length  find  dis- 
cussed at  length  just  what  date  we 
should  have  as  the  cut-off  date  for  com- 
munities that  had  gone  off  the  ARA  rolls. 
The  reason  we  provided  this  retroactive 
date  to  qualify  these  communities  is  that 
many  communities  that  had  qualified 
and  were  on  the  rolls  are  still  sick. 

They  are  still  having  their  troubles. 
The  only  reason  why  the  unemployment 
percentage  has  dropped  has  been  the 
exodus  of  the  unemployed.  The  com- 
munity is  still  a  sick  community  and 
needs  assistance  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  For  that  reason  we 
picked  a  retroactive  date  to  qualify  these 
some  400  communities  to  have  adminis- 
tered to  them  some  of  the  medicine  of 
ARA  to  cure  their  economic  ills.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Flood  1  said  so  well,  we  wish  to  make  tax- 
payers out  of  these  communities,  instead 
of  taxeaters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  B-vldwin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On 
page  86.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  following: 

••(d)  If  a  State  has  no  area  designated 
under  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion as  a  redevelopment  area,  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  as  a  redevelopment  area  that 
area  In  such  State  which  in  his  opinion  most 
nearly  qualifies  under  such  preceding  sub- 
sections. An  area  so  designated  shall  have 
Its  eligibility  terminated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  402  if  any  other  area 
within  the  same  State  subsequently  has  be- 
come qualified  or  been  designated  under  any 
other  subsection  of  this  section  as  of  the 
time  of  the  annual  review  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 402:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
not  terminate  any  designation  of  an  area  In  a 
State  as  a  redevelopment  area  U  to  do  so 


would  result  in  such  State  having  no  rede- 
velopment area." 

And  reletter  the  succeeding  subsection  and 
any  references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  to  title  4  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  will  incorporate 
into  this  new  measure,  which  replaces 
the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  a  pro- 
vision which  enabled  two  or  three  States 
to  qualify  for  ARA  assistance  although 
these  States  did  not  meet  the  specific 
eligibility  requirements  set  forth  under 
that  act.  Without  this  amendment 
these  three  States,  which  have  indeed 
received  benefits  under  ARA.  upon  hav- 
ing the  annual  review  next  year  would 
find  themselves  without  any  ability  to 
qualify  under  this  measure. 

In  order  to  continue  the  benefits  which 
these  communities  have  received,  this 
amendment  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
no  State  in  the  Union  goes  without  rec- 
ognition in  terms  of  its  particular  prob- 
lems in  economic  development. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  my  colleague, 
for  offering  the  amendment.  Hawaii 
offers  a  unique  situation  which  calls  for 
unique  treatment.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
of  the  House  to  support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentlewoman  has 
offered  a  very  proper  amendment.  Her 
case,  of  course,  is  always  a  sound,  logi- 
cal, and  persuasive  one.  The  Members 
from  the  great  State  of  Hawaii  have 
discussed  this  with  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Their  ar- 
gument is  a  valid  one. 

The  amendment  would  set  no  new 
precedent.  Language  rather  similar  to 
this,  permitting  such  action,  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  There  was  some  question 
about  an  interpretation,  which  I  will  not 
go  into  at  this  point,  for  it  is  available 
in  the  record,  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  other  body  re- 
affirmed and  upheld  the  original  intent 
that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
such  area. 

We  do  accept  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  MINK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  on  the  amendment 
which  she  has  offered.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  constructive  step  and  an  improve- 
ment of  the  legislation  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  House.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
yielding  so  that  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
woman of  my  support  of  her  amendment. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentlelady  from  Hawaii.  This 
amendment  is  exactly  the  same  as  mine 
which  the  committee  previously  rejected. 
I  think  this  amendment  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose  as  the  amendment  I 
intended  to  introduce  and  which  I  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  on  pages  58  and  59 
of  the  committee  report  on  this  bill. 

Not  only  would  I  like  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  having  offered  this 
amendment,  but  apparently  in  doing  so 
she  has  been  most  persuasive.  So  I 
want  to  commend  her  not  only  on  having 
offered  this  excellent  amendment,  be- 
cause the  amendment  is  sound,  but  also  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlelady  for  her 
persuasive  powers.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  every  State 
will  have  at  least  one  area  entitled  to  the 
advantages  of  this  act.  The  ARA  Ad- 
ministrator will  benefit  from  having  at 
least  one  area  in  every  State.  It  is  only 
fair  to  States  which  do  not  have  areas 
that  qualify  for  the  benefit  to  have  at 
least  one  area,  however  small.  Under 
the  present  state  of  the  law  and  the  facts. 
New  Hampshire,  probably  Vermont. 
Hawaii,  and  Delaware  will  be  left  with- 
out any  area  covered  as  soon  as  the  first 
annual  review  is  completed.  The  reason 
that  they  have  areas  now  is  because  of 
the  so-called  Proxmire  amendment, 
which  requires  the  broadest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  the  program,  and  because  of 
the  grandfather  clause  in  the  bill. 

I  cannot  speak  for  Vermont.  Delaware, 
or  Hawaii,  but  the  reason  that  New 
Hampshire  will  not  qualify  after  the  first 
annual  review  is  because  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  our  most  disadvantaged 
area — northern  New  Hampshire — do  not 
qualify  under  the  criteria  of  S.  1648. 
This  is  because  people  in  northern  New 
Hampshire,  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  work,  have  had  the  "get- 
up-and-go"  spirit  to  go  out  to  find  work, 
often  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  They 
do  not  stay  at  home  on  unemployment, 
but  their  departures  leave  a  diminished 
number  of  taxpayers  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  communities  which  they  have  left. 
This  problem  of  out-migration,  which  is 
a  real  one.  has  been  almost  totally  ig- 
nored and  overlooked  by  ARA  officials 
who  rely  too  heavily  on  official  unem- 
ployment statistics.  The  committee  has 
amended  the  bill  to  force  upon  the  ARA 
Administrator  consideration  of  out-mi- 
gration problems,  but  apparently  he 
remains  uncon'vinced. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  re- 
spectfully I  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman, and  with  some  reluctance, 
that  I  think  this  amendment  dcmon- 
strntes  just  how  foolish  this  program  is 
getting.  What  you  are  going  to  do  is  in 
effect  have  a  redevelopment  area  in 
every  State  even  though  within  that 
State  there  is  no  need  for  it.  There  is 
no  area  which  qualifies  under  the  cri- 
teria in  the  rest  of  the  legislation.  So 
what  you  are  going  to  do  is  give  that  area 
a  discriminatory  advantage  as  com- 
pared to  all  other  areas  which  do  meet 
the  criteria.  It  shows  how  far  afield 
from  the  objective  we  are  getting  when 
we  are  going  to  force  money  into  a  State 
by  forcing  an  area  to  be  declared  a  re- 
development area  even  though  under  the 


tests  in  the  legislation  they  would  not  so 

qualify.  ^    ^ 

I  understand  what  is  trying  to  be  done. 
This  gets  a  few  more  votes  for  the  bill 
and  brings  in  States  that  would  not  be 
in  otherwise.  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  is 
sound  or  rational  or  logical.  It  is  one 
of  the  areas  of  the  legislation  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  strongly  criti- 
cized because  it  was  decided  that  under 
present  law  you  can  do  this  and  it  makes 
no  sense  to  put  money  where  you  do  not 
have  the  need  as  compared  to  the  need 
in  other  areas. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.    I  would  certainly  like  to 
correct  the  record  on  this  point,  if  in 
not  concluding  my  remarks  I  left  the 
impression  that  one  county  in  Hawaii 
that  has  received  benefits  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  is  not  a  county  that 
is  economically  depressed.    Hawaii  is  a 
very  unique  State  in  that  it  is  not  made 
up  of  one  contiguous  mass  of  land.    We 
are  separated  by  bodies  of  water.    One 
of  the  large  islands,  consequently,  having 
.some  4.000  square  miles  in  area,  being 
four  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  and 
twice  the  size  of  Delaware  and  just  about 
the  same  size  as  the  entire  State  of  Con- 
necticut, is  an  island  that  has  only  60,000 
inhabitants  living  on  it.    Eighty  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  my  State  lives 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.     The 
fact   that   this   island,   which   contains 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of  my 
State  is  so  underpopulated  has  made  our 
State  ineligible  to  qualify  under  the  old 
Area     Redevelopment     Act.    We     have 
benefited  a  great  deal  by  the  provision 
which  was  so  wisely  inserted  by  the  87th 
session  of  Congress  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  at  least  one  county  of  a  State, 
regardless  of  the  eligibility  requirements, 
eligible  to  receive  these  benefits.    All  I 
ask  in  the  approval  of  my  amendment 
is  that  this  same  consideration  be  incor- 
porated in  this  new  measure. 

Make  no  mistake;  no  county  will  be 
forced  to  accept  this  money,  as  some 
may  believe.  The  counties  must  request 
this  and  must  participate  in  it.  There- 
fore, I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentlewoman's  question.  I 
appreciate  her  position  and  I  appreciate 
every  State  wanting  to  get  some  of  this 
money.  But  I  say  again,  if  a  State  does 
not  have  a  redevelopment  area  that  needs 
it  under  the  same  test  that  the  iest  of 
the  States  have  to  conform  to,  then  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  force  money  into 
that  State,  into  an  area  that  is  not  really 
depressed  under  the  definition  of  the  bill. 
GAO  said  it  should  not  be  done  under 
the  old  law.  The  administration  said  it 
should  not  be  done  in  the  bill  that  they 
sent  up  this  year.  I  say  it  should  not  be 
done,  regardless  of  the  gentlewoman's 
position. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  point  out  two  unique  conditions 


which  exist  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  which 
do  not  exist  in  other  States.  One  is  that 
we  have  only  four  counties  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  The  second  is  that  the  coim- 
ties  consist  of  several  islands.  The 
county  of  Maui,  for  example,  consists  of 
three  islands.  On  one  iriand  we  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  about  6.3  percent 
at  one  time.  While  the  unemployment 
rate  on  this  island  was  6  3  percent,  the 
island  itself  could  not  qualify  because  on 
the  two  other  islands  there  was  an  un- 
employment rate  of  about  zero,  which 
brought  down  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  county  as  a  whole  below  the  qualify- 
ing rate. 

So  that  with  this  unique  situation  ex- 
isting in  Hawaii,  while  we  do  have  need 
for  programs  such  as  this,  because  of  the 
county  divisions  we  cannot  qualify 
legally.  We  ask  you  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  this  side,  to 
support  this  amendment  which  will  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  to  our  youngest 
sister  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Farbstein:  Page 
86,  line  3,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  86,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 
"or  a  compact  contiguous  area  containing  a 
population  of  over  two  hundred  thousand,". 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der the  definition  of  this  bill  only  a  coun- 
ty or  a  municipality  with  a  population  to 
over  250,000  may  be  entitled  to  assist- 
ance, provided  they  meet  the  other  quali- 
fications of  the  law.    That  is  to  say,  they 
are  a  labor  area  where  there  is  greater 
than  50   percent  unemployment.     One 
may  wonder  why  as  a  Representative  of 
the  great  county  of  New  York  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  this   bill,   especially   in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Wall  Street  is  in 
the  county  of  New  York  and  Park  Ave- 
nue is  also  in  the  county  of  New  York. 
It  so  happens  that  under  the  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  New 
York  County  is  not  entitled  to  any  as- 
sistance under  this  act  because  there  is 
only  7  percent  unemployment  for  the 
year   1964,  and  7.8  percent  unemploy- 
ment is  required  for  that  year.   Although 
the  entire  county  of  New  York  is  not 
entitled  to  any  assistance  because  it  does 
not  qualify  within  the  county  of  New 
York  there  are  pockets  of  tremendous 
poverty;   there  are  pockets  of  poverty 
that  exceed  those  in  Appalachia.    In  my 
district  on  the  lower  East  Side,  in  West 
Harlem,  in  Spanish  Harlem,  and  on  the 
East  Side  you  have  truly  disadvantaged 
people  who  certainly  should  get  assist- 
ance under  this  act. 

Why  should  there  be  discrimination 
against  the  city  simply  because  the  en- 
tire city  or  the  county  taken  together 
does  not  quaUfy?  If  a  certain  area  or 
neighborhood  has  a  population  of  over 
200.000— and  it  is  a  compact  and  con- 
tiguous area;  it  should  qualify  for 
assistance. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  objec- 
tions I  have  heard  has  been  that  the 


Department  will  be  unable  to  administer 
it.  That  to  me  is  a  lot  of  poppycock,  be- 
cause it  certainly  can  be  administered  by 
the  city  of  New  York  wherein  these  three 
areas  which  are  disadvantaged  and  un- 
derprivileged are  entitled  to  support. 

Further,  they  say  that  they  are  unable 
to  determine  the  population.  Well,  I 
feel  the  same  as  to  that  as  I  did  of  the 
other,  because  I  have  a  statement  here 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  showing 
that  on  the  East  Side  there  are  over  200.- 
000  and  in  Harlem  there  are  over  200.000 
in  population.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  common  decency  that  these  areas 
should  be  aided. 

In  upstate  New  York  and  other  sec- 
tions, there  is  legislation  which  covers 
them.  There  is  one  particular  area 
which  has  a  population  of  about  30.000 
people  and  they  have  received  about 
$800,000  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  five  or  six 
different  areas  with  a  population  of  un- 
der 90.000  who  have  been  receiving  as- 
sistance. Yet  areas  of  New  York  City 
and  other  large  cities  in  the  country  fail 
to  receive  assistance. 

Therefore,  I  urge  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  S.  1648,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  because  it  expands 
and  improves  upon  its  progressive  and 
worthwhile  predecessors,  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1961  and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962.  I  be- 
lieve S.  1648  will  continue  the  vital  task 
of  rescuing  from  the  vicious  cycle  of 
creeping  economic  deterioration,  the 
poverty  pockets  of  this  Nation,  poverty 
pockets  which  continue  to  exist  in  the 
very  midst  of  our  unprecedented  national 
prosperity. 

The  successful  administration  of  area 
redevelopment   programs    in    depressed 
areas  has  demonstrated  to  most  of  us 
that  an  area  with  a  high  unemployment 
rate  and  a  low  economic  potential  often 
can  pull  itself  out  of  the  economic  quag- 
mire if  it  received  just  a  little  outside 
help.    Public  works  construction  provides 
jobs,  but  that  is  only  an  immediate  bene- 
fit— the  long-term  payoff  comes  when 
a  community  with  improved  public  facil- 
ities can  attract  a  high-caliber  popula- 
tion  and    large    industrial    enterprises, 
which,    in    turn,    generate    more    jobs. 
Thus,  financial  assistance  to  localities 
In  the  construction  of  public  works  proj- 
ects turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
weapons  in  the  war  on  poverty  arsenal. 
But  in  providing  for  economically  de- 
pressed areas  across  this  great  Nation, 
we  have  overlooked,  both  in  this  bill  and 
in  previous  legislation,  a  group  of  poverty 
pockets  which  sorely  needs  area  rede- 
velopment  assistance.     I   refer  to    de- 
pressed areas  within  our  large  cities. 

As  this  bill  is  now  drafted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  excludes  from  eligibility  all  areas 
smaller  than  a  labor  area  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  county,  or  a 
municipality  with  a  population  of  over 
250,000. 

The  result  is  that  small  depressed  areas 
which  lie  within  mimicipal  or  county 
boundaries,  no  matter  how  intensely  pop- 
ulated, no  matter  how  poverty  stricken, 
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are  rendered  ineligible  for  aid  under  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  needless  in- 
equity which  can  and  must  be  remedied. 
My  amendment  will  accomplish  that 
end.  It  will  make  eigible  for  area  rede- 
velopment assistance  "compact  and  con- 
tiguous areas  containing  a  population  of 
over  200,000."  Such  areas  as  Harlem  and 
the  lower  East  Side,  in  my  own  city  of 
New  York,  and  similarly  depressed  urban 
areas  in  other  cities,  will  then  come  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  1648. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  deterioration  has  the  same  ef- 
fect on  the  lower  East  Side,  which  is  In 
the  district  I  represent,  as  it  does  in  Ap- 
palachia.  Masses  of  people  live  where 
jobs  are  scarce  and  incomes  are  low.  In 
either  case,  only  a  very  few  are  able  to 
overcome  their  origins  and  migrate  to 
places  where  economic  opportunities  are 
more  promising.  Most  stay,  and  stagnate 
and  suffer. 

On  one  hand,  in  areas  like  Appalachia, 
a  low  economic  base  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  locality  to  finance  public  im- 
provements which,  in  turn,  attract  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  jobs.  On  the  other 
hand,  depressed  urban  areas  like  the 
lower  East  Side  suffer  from  a  dearth  of 
public  improvements  financed  by  city  and 
State,  because  its  set  of  problems  is  only 
one  of  a  great  number  with  which  local 
officials  must  try  to  cope.  There  are  sim- 
ply never  enough  funds  to  finance  the 
necessary  public  works  projects,  projects 
which  will  provide  jobs  in  the  slums,  proj- 
ects which  will  indicate  to  business  and 
industry  that  there  are  opportunities  for 
commerce  within  the  urban  concentra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  my  dream  is  to  see  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities  transformed  into 
attractive  and  well-planned  complexes  of 
employment  providing  business  and  in- 
dustry, side  by  side  with  enough  decent 
and  reasonably  priced  housing  for  the 
city  dweller.  I  believe  the  urban  indus- 
trial and  commercial  opportunities, 
which  exist,  for  those  who  are  imagina- 
tive and  farsighted  enough  to  recognize 
them,  are  limitless. 

Congress  can  attract  industry  to  the 
slimis.  Congress  can  attract  jobs  to  the 
slums.  Congress  can  attract  to  the  slums 
the  large-scale  financial  pump-priming 
that  only  private  enterprise,  investing  in 
its  own  future,  can  contribute.  Congress 
can  accomplish  all  this  by  passing  my 
amendment  to  make  eligible  for  area 
redevelopment  assistance  the  urban  con- 
centrations not  now  covered  by  S.  1648. 
The  other  day.  I  was  reviewing  a  list  of 
public  works  projects  approved  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  as  of  June 
15.  1965.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
Putnam  County.  N.Y..  Is  to  receive  area 
redevelopment  assistance  under  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1962  total- 
ing $838,000  for  construction  of  a  hos- 
pital, a  jail,  and  for  habitat  improvement. 
I  looked  up  the  population  figures  and 
discovered  that  Putnam  County,  which 
is  predominantly  rural,  has  a  population 
of  31,722. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
31.722  people  of  Putnam  County  need  the 
1,356  estimated  man-months  of  work 
this  assistance  will  provide.   But,  I  would 


like  to  make  the  point  that  the  almost 
300,000  people  of  Harlem,  a  compacted 
area  within  New  York  County  with  a 
much  higher  rate  of  unemployment  than 
the  7  percent  reported  for  New  York 
County  as  a  whole,  are  also  in  dire  need 
of  area  redevelopment  assistance.  And 
they  are  not  getting  it  under  this  bill. 
They  are  specifically  excluded  from  such 
assistance  under  title  IV,  section  401 
(b)(4). 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  to  New  York  City  and 
have  viewed  firsthand  the  poverty  and 
lack  of  economic  opportunity  which 
exists  in  Harlem  and  on  the  lower  East 
Side  today.  Those  who  have,  know  that 
area  redevelopment  assistance  such  as  is 
provided  by  S.  1648  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  these  pockets  of  poverty 
decent  places  to  live  and  work. 

I  ask  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
support  my  amendment  to  extend  such 
assistance  to  the  depressed  and  dete- 
riorated areas  of  urban  America. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  excellent 
amendment.  I  believe  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted — and  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  adopt  it — this 
would  bring  the  large  cities  of  America 
that  now  have  78  percent  of  this  Nation's 
population  into  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  inequi- 
ties of  this  program  is  that  the  large 
cities  have  not  been  able  to  participate 
to  the  extent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  expressed  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment.  I  feel  it 
is  an  important  amendment  and  I  hope 
the  membership  will  realize  the  full 
scope  of  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  do  here  and  support  him  in  his  efforts. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  raised  by 
unemployment  in  parts  of  our  large  cities 
are  certainly  very  real  problems  and  they 
do  demand  solution. 

We  would  hope  that  no  one  would 
think  that  in  opposing  this  amendment 
we  are  denying  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  in  the  large  cities. 

However,  this  proposed  amendment 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  adminis- 
ter, would  be  difficult  to  explain,  it  would 
dilute  the  bill's  total  effectiveness  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  really  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  cities. 
First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
the  problem  of  compact  and  contiguous 
areas  which  must  be  designated  within 
the  large  cities  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted.  Anyone  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience in  recent  days  with  reappor- 
tionment within  our  States,  knows  the 
difficulty  we  would  have  v/ith  "compact 
and  contiguous."  We  may  take  a  cer- 
tain family  that  has  three  or  four  people 
working  and  say,  "We  are  going  around 
that  house  because  to  include  it  would 
make  us  ineligible,  but  we  will  cut 
through   a   backyard   and  include  the 


Kelly  family  where  they  have  two  per- 
sons unemployed  and  therefore  make  our 
compact  and  contiguous  area  eligible." 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  we  have  a 
problem  with  the  figure  of  200,000.  Why 
200,000?  Perhaps  in  10  or  15  minutes 
we  will  have  an  amendment  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  bring  it  down  to 
50,000  or  25,000  or  10,000.  It  would  be 
extremely  expensive  to  get  the  figures 
for  any  particular  area  within  a  city. 

Most  importantly  and  most  signifi- 
cantly, however,  this  bill  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  problems  that  do  exist  in  our 
cities.  If  a  city  does  not  have  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  that  would  make 
it  eligible,  we  must  assume  that  there 
are  jobs  there.  The  problem,  mainly, 
with  our  cities  and  our  city  people  being 
unemployed  is  racial  discrimination  on 
the  one  hand  and.  also,  it  is  the  problem 
of  lack  of  training  of  people  for  the  jobs 
that  are  available  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill  addresses  itself 
to  creating  more  jobs  where  they  are 
needed.  It  creates  within  an  area  a  cli- 
mate that  will  attract  industry  to  pro- 
vide jobs  tn  high  unemployment  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  on  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities  to  train  the 
people  for  the  jobs  that  are  available. 
We  have  passed  a  great  aid-to-education 
bill  which  hits  at  the  real  problem — at 
the  secondary  and  elementary  school 
levels.  We  have  passed  an  antipoverty 
bill.  We  have  extended  and  expanded 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Re- 
training Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intention  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  an  excellent  one  in- 
deed. 

But  I  submit  his  amendment  is  not 
proper  at  this  time,  and  certainly  not  in 
this  bill. 

I  lu^e  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  must  say  all  of  them,  in  my 
judgment,  were  unrealistic.  Most  of 
them  have  been  directed  at  the  difficulty 
of  administering  the  program.  But  dif- 
ficulty of  administration  is  not  an  argu- 
ment where  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  well  founded  in  equity  and  in 
fairness. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  those 
areas  that  contain  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment, to  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  put 
those  people  to  work.  Why  should  not 
all  cities  be  included,  the  big  cities,  too? 
In  the  area  of  the  type  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  or  in  my 
city  of  Chicago,  there  are  r>ockets  of  un- 
employment within  the  cities  themselves. 
They  qualify  in  every  respect  for  help 
under  this  bill  in  the  event  that  the 
definition  for  area  is  changed.  Would 
they  be  ruled  out  by  a  faulty  definition? 
The  gentleman  talks  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  establishing  compactness  and 
continuity,  and  he  cites  the  reapportion- 
ment statute.  But  that  argument  is  not 
appropriate  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 
All  of  us,  particularly  those  facing  re- 
apportionment, now  know  the  facts  of 
life  relating  to  apportionment.    We  know 


the  political  maneuvering  that  goes  on  in 
State  legislatures,  and  the  reasons  under- 
lying selection  of  political  boundaries. 
Those  arguments  are  not  applicable  in 
a  bill  of  this  kind. 

The  gentleman  spoke  about  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  not  addressed  to  large 
urban  centers.  That  is  true,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  to  make 
it  applicable  to  urban  centers.  Why 
should  they  not  be  included?  Is  unem- 
ployment less  of  a  problem  if  it  exists  in 
urban  centers?  If  an  area  of  New  York 
City  of  the  type  described  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  qualifies  in  every 
respect  except  for  the  definition,  then 
the  definition  is  faulty  and  should  be 
changed.  In  my  city  of  Chicago  there 
are  pockets  of  unemployment,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  9.1.  Why  should 
not  the  benefits  of  this  bill  bring  relief 
to  such  areas? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  In  connection  with 
tills  difficulty  of  obtaining  census  figures, 
and  what  is  compact  and  contiguous,  I 
went  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  wrote  me  in  a  letter 
dated  August  11,  1965: 

The  New  York  City  Planning  Commission 
estimates  that  the  population  of  central 
Harlem  In  1960  was  221,300. 

And  it  gives  the  boundaries.  This 
letter  states  further : 

The  I960  estimated  population  of  the 
lower  East  Side  Is  215,600. 

And  it  gives  the  boundaries.  If  the 
Librai-y  of  Congi-ess  can  get  this  informa- 
tion, how  can  anybody  suggest  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  learning  what  is  a  com- 
pact and  contiguous  area  as  far  as  popu- 
lation is  concerned?  In  Census  they  will 
be  able  to  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  argiunent  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  help  people  find  jobs.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  if  the  people  are 
located  in  an  area  that  is  now  within  the 
definition  of  the  act.  or  an  area  that  is 
within  the  confines  of  a  big  city,  if  they 
cannot  find  jobs  in  the  big  city? 

The  benefits  of  this  bill  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  people  of  cities,  too,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  stated 
this  is  not  addressed  to  urban  centers. 
Under  this  qualification,  whether  it  be 
urban  or  rural,  it  qualifies  them  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  should  qualify  under 
the  bill  but  unfortunately,  the  definition 
in  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  an  area 
within  a  city  such  as  has  been  described 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  yield. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Under  the  law,  it 
has  to  be  either  a  city  or  county.  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  urban,  suburban, 
or  rural,  it  has  to  be  a  city  or  a  county 
under  this  legislation  which  permits  any 
area  to  get  assistance. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  Nation's  largest  cities,  the 
metropolis.  Many  of  the  cities  in  this 
country  are  tremendous  in  size.  They  do 
not  fit  the  present  definition  of  this  bill. 
It  is  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  exclude  them.  If  so,  that  purpose 
should  be  changed  to  include  them.  We 
are  trying  now  to  see  that  they  are  in- 
cluded. They  should  be  included  because 
within  their  boundaries  areas  exist  where 
the  unemployment  statistics  show  almost 
10  percent  unemployment.  I  think  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  can  be  met  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  and  I  certainly  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  severity  of  the  problems  tn 
these  areas — these  large  complex  cities. 
We  are  not  only  sympathetic — we  want 
to  do  something  to  help  them.  But  you 
are  not  going  to  help  them  by  making 
it  impossible  to  administer  this.  You  are 
only  going  to  foul  it  up.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  series  of  bills  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  correct  these  economic  ills. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  after  I  complete  my 
statement. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  just  ask 
the  gentleman  to  be  specific  when  he 
talks  of  the  inability  to  administer  this. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
want  to  define  and  we  should  define  these 
areas  legally  and  the  proper  place  to  do 
it  is  to  amend  the  law  that  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  line  up  and  identify 
the  labor  surplus  and  unemployment 
areas  so  as  to  properly  take  into  account 
those  areas  in  which  economic  distress 
is  severe  and  has  been  prolonged.  We 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  these  prob- 
lems. These  large  metropolitan  areas, 
these  hard  core  areas,  have  cause  us  to 
double  the  size  of  the  poverty  program 
which  will  be  going  into  effect  mostly  in 
the  areas  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  increased  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  to  give  these 
young  men  and  women  who  are  un- 
trained the  skills  that  are  required  to 
do  the  jobs,  some  of  which  are  not  too 
far  away,  and  in  many  cases  are  only  a 
20-minute  subway  ride  away  where  these 
jobs  are  available  if  these  young  people 
have  the  skiUs  and  training. 

We  have  allowed  $150  million  annually 
for  grants  for  water  and  sewerage  facil- 
ities and  an  additional  $50  million  an- 
nually for  grants  for  neighborhood  facil- 
ities through  the  new  Housing  Act  which 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
Tuesday. 

Take  this  enormous  Urban  Renewal 
Act.    Small  communities  like  my  home- 


town with  a  population  of  7,000  people 
just  cannot  take  advantage  of  that  large 
and  very  important  program  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  We  have  passed  the 
education  bill,  the  vocational  training 
bill,  and  a  library  bill,  and  many  other 
such  programs  of  that  type  to  assist 
these  areas.  Now,  I  just  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, with  full  recognition  of  your 
problems,  and  as  one  who  has  supportJbd 
these  programs,  and  other  programs, 
that  I  have  just  enumerated  completely 
from  A  to  Z — I  ask  the  gentleman:  Do 
not  encumber  this  bill.  This  is  no  place 
to  try  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce who  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  determination  of  what  are  these 
labor  areas,  when  it  is  the  prerogative 
and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  do  so. 

If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  offer  a 
proper  amendment.  I  will  join  him  in 
it — I  have  discussed  this  with  him  re- 
peatedly and  sympathetically,  and  I 
mean  what  I  say  and  he  knows  I  mean 
it — but  we  should  amend  the  proper 
existing  statutes,  which  pertain  to  the 
Department  of  Labor, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  suggests  that  this 
amendment  will  be  difficult  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  very  simple  to  come  to  a 
conclusion.  Give  me  the  specifics.  Tell 
me  why  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  a  city  hall 
perhaps  5  miles  from  this  area  and  per- 
haps a  half  mile  from  my  area.  Why  can 
they  not  administer  this  legislation?  I 
believe  the  gentleman  understands  that 
if  the  administration,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce want  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
administering  this  they  can  do  so.  They 
can  write  rules  and  they  can  write  regu- 
lations to  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
law.  Why  they  are  opposed  to  it  I  do 
not  know,  except  that  they  may  be  given 
a  little  more  work  than  they  have  now. 
So  long  as  the  gentleman  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  has  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  bill,  I  cannot  understand  why 
he  himself,  who  is  being  disadvantaged 
in  one  of  his  own  counties,  would  oppose 
this. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  oppose  it  exactly  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given.  The  depart- 
ment responsible  for  designating  these 
labor  areas  or  income-group  areas  is  a 
different  one.  That  responsibility  falls, 
under  laws  passed  by  Congress,  under 
the  purview  of  and  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Those  are  the  laws  which  should  be 
amended.  This  is  no  place  for  that  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  I  am  really  put  in  a 
tough  spot  today,  to  follow  that  great 
man  from  Minnesota,  whom  I  honor  and 
respect,  one  of  the  greatest  fellows  with 
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whom  I  have  ever  served,  who  is  han- 
dling this  very  important  legislation  to- 
day. I  am  happy  that  he  has  brought 
this  fine  legislation  before  us  for  con- 
sideration today. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  FMr.  FarbsteinI  for  of- 
fering the  amendment.  This  will  help 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  the  stockyard  area. 
When  we  talk  about  compact  and  con- 
tiguous, there  is  a  section  in  Chicago 
which  is  1  mile  square,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  communities  in  the  city,  if  not 
in  the  country.  A  lot  of  good  people 
came  from  there.  I  was  born  and  raised 
there. 

I  am  telling  you  that,  in  the  stockyard 
district,  we  had  50,000  employees  not  so 
long  ago.    Today  we  have  about  2.500. 

When  we  talk  about  a  distressed  area 
and  where  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  somebody,  they  can  help  the  people 
of  my  district. 

I  ask  you  not  to  do  what  was  done  yes- 
terday by  taking  the  5th  Army  away 
from  Chicago.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  was  taken  from  my 
district  and  sent  to  Natick,  Mass. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  the  com- 
mendation he  has  given  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  Minnesota.  I  dislike  dis- 
agreeing with  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota, but  I  suggest  with  respect  to  my 
friend  that  his  arguments  were  success- 
fully met  both  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  by  me.  this  is  a  distressed 
areas  bill,  we  are  talking  about  distressed 
areas.  Distressed  areas  within  cities  are 
nevertheless  distressed  areas. 

The  gentleman  cited  certain  pieces  of 
legislation  which  he  said  were  applicable 
to  deal  with  problems  in  the  cities.  This 
is  true,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
problem  of  unemployment  needs  every 
kind  of  assistance  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  offer.  If  this  bill  can  offer 
an  additional  tool  to  help  areas  reduce 
unemployment  in  distressed  areas  no 
matter  where  they  exist,  why  should  we 
not  include  areas  within  cities  lik"  Chi- 
cago? One  was  well  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
suggested  that  the  law  does  not  provide 
for  it.  That  is  correct.  That  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  amend  the  law  now.  so  that  it 
will  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. You  see  the  position  I  am  in. 
I  have  to  vote  against  a  gentleman  I 
highly  respect  Should  I  go  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BlatnikI  or  should  I  go  along  with 
100.000  peonle  in  my  district? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  still  have  the  White 
Sox  ball  park  there,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  We  have  that, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  hogs  or  the  cattle 
or  the  sheep.  We  sent  them  out  to  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  when  we  took  them  away 
from  the  stockyards  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    KLUCZYNSKI.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  suggests  that  we  ought  to 
amend  this  bill  which  will  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  more  latitude 
in  designating  the  area.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield  for  an 
answer  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  must  also  amend  this  bill  be- 
cause this  bill  limits  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  assistance  to  cities  or  counties. 
This  is  the  box  we  are  in.  Even  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  ascertain  that 
the  stockyard  area  represented  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  a  labor  surplus 
and  met  all  of  the  other  qualifications, 
still  the  restriction  in  the  bill  before  us 
limiting  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
only  to  entire  cities  or  counties,  the 
stockyards  being  located  within  the  city 
of  Chicago,  automatically  disqualifies  us. 
That  is  why  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  redesignated  this  and  redefined  it 
to  a  compact  contiguous  area  rather 
than  a  city  or  a  county.  Will  the  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  asked 
for  my  comment,  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  do  so.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  36  of 
the  bill,  lines  1,  2,  and  3.  it  says: 

No  area  shaU  bs  designated  which  is 
smaller  than  a  "labor  area" — 

And  here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  — 

Who  does  so  under  existing  law.  We 
do  not  pass  in  this  bill  or  any  other  previ- 
ous bill  or  attempt  to  authorize  or  limit 
or  empower  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  any  other 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  in  the  well  will 
yield  for  a  further  remark  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Do  we  un- 
derstand and  can  we  write  some  legisla- 
tive history  here  on  the  floor  now  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  ao  stated  on  page 
86,  lines  1,  2.  and  3,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  designate  that  area  as  a 
labor  surplus  area,  the  language  of  "city 
or  coimty"  notwithstanding,  it  would 
make  the  gentleman's  area,  the  stock- 
yards area,  eligible  for  ARA  assistance 
and  all  of  the  things  that  come  within 
the  program?  Do  I  understand  the 
chairman  correctly  on  that? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  No.  Not  quite. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  did  not  think  so. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  you  amend  the  ex- 
isting law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  do  so,  he  can  do  so,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
refuse  to  yield  any  further. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  this  helps  us 
all.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  in  all  fair- 
ness it  should  be  pointed  out  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  does  make  possible  the 
designation  of  areas  other  than  counties 
or  municipalities  in  two  particulars.  The 
first  of  those  particulars  is  shown  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  the  second  is 
shown  under  subsection  (a)(4).  They 
appear  on  pages  83  and  84  of  the  bill. 

The  first  of  them  involves  something 
that  I  doubt  would  be  of  much  use  to  the 
gentlemen  from  the  districts  presenting 
this  amendment,  because  they  involve 
Indian  areas.  They  completely  represent 
an  exception  to  the  county  or  city  re- 
quirement. 

The  second  appears  in  (a)  (4)  on  page 
84  which  says : 

(4)  upon  request  of  such  areas,  those  addi- 
tional areas  In  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  loss,  removal,  curtailment,  or 
closing  of  a  major  source  of  employment  has 
caused  within  three  years  prior  to,  or  threat- 
ens to  cause  within  three  years  after,  the  date 
of  the  request  an  unusual  and  abrupt  rise  in 
unemployment  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  area  at  the  time 
of  the  request  exceeds  the  national  average, 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  the 
national  average,  by  50  per  centum  or  more 
unless  assistance  is  provided. 

The  description  of  the  area  about 
which  our  beloved  committee  member 
from  Chicago  has  spoken  certainly  would 
Indicate  to  me  that  it  is  an  area  that 
would  have  no  problem  presenting  evi- 
dence of  a  rising  unemployment  rate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  latitude  within 
this  particular  part  of  the  bill  to  meet 
this  problem  within  city  limits  and  with- 
in county  limits  if  the  Secretary  found 
the  conditions  outlined  in  section  (a)  (4^ 
to  be  present. 

I  am  not  saying,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  deceive  the  gentleman  by  suggesting 
that  this  would  be  a  catch-all  provision 
that  would  meet  any  kind  of  a  situation, 
but  it  certainly  does  ,.10  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  city  and  county  limits  and  gives 
some  latitude  to  the  Secretary-  to  meet 
extraordinary  problems  such  as  it  ap- 
pears you  have  in  Chicago  with  the  clos- 
ing of  this  large  base  that  was  approveci 
by  this  body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  is  saying  is  somewhat 
contrary  to  what  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  says.  So  I 
wonder  if  we  may  not  clarify  the  record. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not 
the  area  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  FMr.  KluczynskiI.  the  stock- 
yards area,  from  which  the  stockyards 
have  moved  out  perhaps  in  the  last  10 
years,  would  qualify?    All  I  want  to  know 


from  the  members  of  the  committee  is 
this,  so  that  we  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  Secretary. 

I  would  like  to  have  assurance  from 
these  gentlemen  who  wrote  this  bill  that 
that  stockyards  area  now  may  qualify 
for  Area  Redevelopment  Act  assistance 
if  the  Secretary  finds  a  labor  surplus  in 
that  geographic  area — not  the  city  of 
Chicago,  but  in  that  specific  area.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  will  say  "yes," 
then  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  my  judgment,  and 
mine  alone,  because  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  is 
managing  this  bill — it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  facts  presented  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI]  with  reference  to  the  ris- 
ing unemployment  rate,  with  reference 
to  the  closing  of  a  base,  would  certainly 
appear  to  fall  squarely  within  the  four 
sides  of  subsection  (a)  (4)  and  would 
appear  to  me  to  give  a  basis  for  a  desig- 
nation within  a  city  or  county  or  area 
that  presented  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, for  this  designation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  concur 
in  that? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  the  definition  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  to  the 
effect  that  any  area  within  a  city  or  a 
county  below  250,000  can  be  declared  by 
the  Secretai*5'  of  Labor  to  be  entitled  to 
assistance  providing  they  meet  all  the 
qualifications  of  this  legislation,  then  I 
will  be  satisfied  to  accept  that  and  go 
along  without  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
ppntleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  will  accept 
that,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
sonI  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  ter- 
minate in  10  minutes,  the  last  3  minutes 
to  be  reserved  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  last  part 
of  the  request  may  not  be  part  of  the 
motion;  reserving  3  minutes  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  may  not  be  re- 
served. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  terminate 
in  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pdcinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  we  have  all  stated  our  case 
here.  I  want  to  use  my  time  by  asking 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik] 
to  respond  to  the  question  put  by  myself, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]  as  to  Whether  or  not  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  to  the  effect 
that  an  area  within  a  city  if  it  is  foimd 
to  be  a  labor  surplus  area  under  this  bill 
and  so  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  if  that  area  is  so  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  whether  or  not  that  area 
could  come  under  the  pui-view  of  this 
act? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  mind  the  area 
described  by  my  colleague  from  Chicago 
[Mr.  Kluczynski],  the  Chicago  stock- 
yard area,  which  has  less  than  250,000 
people  and  has  an  unemployment  rate 
in  excess  of  9  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  want  to  know 
now  from  the  chairman  is.  Does  this  area 
or  does  it  not  come  under  this  act,  if  the 
Secretary  so  certifies? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  time 
allotted  to  me  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Committee  whether  I  am  on 
the  committee  or  not  I  do  have  a  very 
serious  interest  in  this  legislation  and 
for  the  first  time  since  we  started  debate 
on  it  I  have  been  able  to  take  the  floor 
because  I  had  previously  been  denied 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  all  of 
you  that  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  this 
legislation.  I  hope  to  clear  it  up  by 
questioning  the  chairman,  and  if  I  am 
not  given  the  opportunity  through  that 
method,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  will  clear  it  up.  They  have 
added  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's  right 
to  designate  the  so-called  districts  or 
areas  that  would  receive  assistance,  when 
they  added  on  page  86  of  the  bill,  after 
the  word  "labor"  on  line  3  thereof,  the 
designation  "county"  or  a  "municipal- 
ity." 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  adding  further  the 
restriction  of  250,000  population,  when 
you  say  the  labor  area  is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  you  wipe  out  the 
first  part  of  the  designation.  If  you 
stopped  there  then  you  would  have  al- 
lowed these  people  to  come  in  under  the 
law  because  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
designate  any  unemployment  area  with- 
in the  Nation,  in  any  State,  whether  it  is 
a  county,  municipality,  combination  of 
counties,  municipalities,  or  parts  of 
counties  and  municipalities.  However, 
further  reservations  are  added  by  giving 
the  Secretary   absolute   discretion. 


So,  this  amendment  is  not  required. 
However,  when  you  say  on  line  5,  "which- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is 
appropriate,"  then  you  comE>ound  the 
felony  that  is  now  being  practiced  by 
the  agreements  between  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Commerce,  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  take  a 
county  like  mine  of  352,000  people  and 
tie  it  onto  Allegheny  County  with  four 
other  coimties  and  because  Allegheny 
County's  unemployment  rate  may  be  so 
low  that  it  takes  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment in  my  county  and  wipes  it 
off  the  low  average  of  the  Nation,  then 
my  county  of  352,000  people  is  denied  the 
surplus-labor-market  designation. 

This  denies  us  the  privileges  of  a  labor 
surplus  area  in  preferential  treatment  so 
bacily  needed  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  must  be  done  here 
is  to  correct  the  inequity  in  the  bill;  you 
do  not  need  this  Farbstein  amendment. 
It  can  be  corrected  simply  by  striking 
out  all  on  page  86  after  line  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  represent  any  part  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. I  do  represent  two  counties  that 
are  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  A 
great  many  of  my  constituents  work  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  commute  there 
daily.  I  am  very  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Chicago  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  legis- 
lation should  discriminate  against  the 
city  of  Chicago  and,  it  seems  to  me,  in  its 
present  form  that  is  what  this  legislation 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  commenting  on 
the  merits  of  this  legislation  it  seems  to 
me  that,  if  it  is  going  to  be  enacted,  it 
should  provide  adequately  for  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  to  the  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Accordingly  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  5th  Army 
headquarters  to  Fort  Sheridan:  This  pro- 
posed new  location  is  within  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  and  I  am  happy  that 
the  House  has  taken  the  veiT  appropriate 
action  of  providing  the  funds  for  this  new 
location  of  the  5th  Army  headquarters 
at  historic  Fort  Sheridan.  Let  me  say 
again  that  this  600-acre  military  post  lo- 
cated about  30  miles  from  the  center  of 
Chicago  is  well  located  and  ideally  suited 
to  acjcommodate  the  headquarters  com- 
mand of  the  great  5th  U.S.  Army. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  amendment  has  been  amply 
debated.  I  do  not  think  we  should  per- 
mit conlusion  to  overcome  that  which 
has  been  very  clearly  delineated.  Unless 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who  is 
h.andling  this  legislation,  will  define  it, 
as  suggested  by  my  question  and  by  the 
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questions  of  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Chicago.  I  say  the  only  way  we  can  ad- 
just this  inequity  is  by  adopting  my 
amendment.  In  all  decency,  in  all  fair- 
ness, there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  the  large  cities.  When  commu- 
nities throughout  the  various  States  that 
have  one-third  or  25  percent,  or  even 
15  percent  of  the  population  of  the  large 
cities  are  able  to  get  assistance,  but 
not  the  cities.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  larger  cities  should  not  be  able  to 
obtain  assistance  under  this  legislation. 
I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  debate  is  very  interesting,  be- 
cause it  has  proven  conclusively  what 
an  unsatisfactory,  poorly  drafted,  vague, 
and  ambiguous  bill  we  have  before 
us.  How  it  discriminates  against  some 
areas  compared  with  other  areas  is  dis- 
turbing. There  is  no  question  about 
that.  We  wrote  into  the  bill  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cities  that  have  no  de- 
pressed areas  you  are  excluding  many 
pockets  of  unemployment  in  the  big  cities 
which  do  not  have  that.  There  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  to  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  this:  There  is  no  money 
in  the  bill  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and.  also,  if  it  is  a  200.001  area 
they  are  out.  and  if  it  is  a  199.999  area 
they  are  in.  That  is  not  fair.  You  do 
not  know  what  the  area  involved  would 
be.  -if  the  Secretary  decided  to  make  it 
smaliler.  That  is  not  fair.  So  the 
amendment  itself  is  imperfect.  It  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem,  but  it  shows 
why  this  bill  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
committee,  where  this,  along  with  other 
matters,  should  be  given  proper  consid- 
eration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  last  thing  I  want  to  do  on  this  floor 
is  to  mislead  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Committee  counsel  advises  me  there  Is 
no  instance  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
designated  a  labor  area  smaller  than  a 
municipality.  There  is  disagreement  as 
to  whether  the  Secretary  has  the  author- 
ity to  make  such  a  determination  or  not, 
and  I  think  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee has  properly  argued  that  this 
is  not  a  jurisdictional  oucstion  for  our 
committee.  It  belongs  to  another  com- 
mittee. 

For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  to 
make  very  good  sen.se  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  the  discretion  and  the  au- 
thority to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
labor  surplus  problem  within  a  large  mu- 
rUcipality  where  millions  of  people  are 
involved.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
there  be  action  along  that  line  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  along 
with  this  amendment  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
HarshaI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al- 
lotted Mr.  Harsha  was  given  to  Mr.  Blat- 

NIK.) 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BlatnikI/ 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  answer  to  this  whole  question 
has  been  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI.  I  think 
In  view  of  the  situation  which  exists,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  such  spirited  de- 
bate, that  we  have  had  a  demonstration 
of  the  inadvlsability  of  writing  a  very 
serious  piece  of  legislation  by  amend- 
ment at  what  may  be  the  wrong  place. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the 
wrong  place. 

I  do  ask  my  friends  who  have  problems 
to  bring  these  problems  out.  Let  us  get 
together  and  work  for  a  sound  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time.  Let  us  refer 
this  problem  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  legislation  which 
authorizes  or  directs  or  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  what 
labor  districts,  or  markets  or  economic 
markets,  whatever  they  may  be.  should 
receive  help. 

That  is  the  problem  as  we  see  the 
problem.  So  when  I  speak  it  is  not  at  all 
in  opposition  to  the  effort  to  solve  these 
problems.  I  respect  the  fight  that  is 
being  put  up  here  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  do  it.  to  jeopardize  the  whole 
program  that  involves  about  1.000  areas 
throughout  the  country  and  over  35  mil- 
lion people. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  furthest  thing  from  the  minds 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
myself  is  to  jeopardize  a  program  of  this 
type.  The  reason  I  rose  is  to  ask  the 
sentleman  whether  he  agrees  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  the  pos- 
sibility does  exist  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  does  have  the  authority,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
to  make  the  benefits  of  this  act  available 
to  distressed  areas  within  the  Nation's 
large  cities. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  He  may  have.  But  we 
do  not  know.  We  will  certainly  find  out: 
and  if  he  does  not  I  will  help  you  to  find 
a  way  so  that  he  does  have  that  au- 
thority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The   question   is   on   the   amendment 
offered  by  the  pentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FarbsteinI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    THOMPSON    OF 
NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey:  On  page  86.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "over"  strike  out  "two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"one  hundred  thousand." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Thompson]  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I 
might  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  bill  if  he  ex- 
pects to  finish  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman.  I  want  it  to  be  known  by  all 
Members  on  both  sides  that  we  have  re- 
ceived excellent  cooperation  from  the 
ranking  minority  Member  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  to  expedite  this 
business.  My  understanding  is  that  we 
may  have  perhaps  2  or  maybe  3  more 
amendments  that  would  be  of  any  con- 
sequence. There  m*ay  be  other  minor 
amendments.  So  I  hope  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  through  within  20  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour,  at  the  most. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No  doubt  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  some  votes.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  a  little  less  than 
sanguine,  shall  I  say,  after  what  hap- 
pened to  the  last  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  to  make  various 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  available  to 
those  areas  of  our  country  which  are 
afflicted  with  substantial  and  chronic  un- 
employment. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  sets  forth  several 
criteria  for  eligibility.  The  basic 
criterion  is  an  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment above  the  national  average  for 
specified  periods  of  time.  In  designating 
redevelopm.ent  areas,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  given  considerable  latitude, 
subject  to  certain  specific  restrictions. 
One  of  those  restrictions  is  that  no  re- 
development area  may  be  designated 
which  is  smaller  than  a  labor  market 
area  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — a  county,  or  a  municipality  with 
a  population  of  over  250.000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  well  understand 
the  need  for  establishing  a  population 
floor  for  municipal  eligibility.  Neverthe- 
less, the  National  League  of  Cities  has 
expressed  concern  that  the  250.000  figure 
would  arbitrarily  foreclose  from  eligi- 
bility many  cities  that  might  othei-wise 
benefit  from  the  act. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  reducing  the  population  floor 
to  include  municipalities  of  more  than 
100.000.  This  amendment  has  been 
strongly  urged  by  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  of  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey. 
According  to  the  1960  census,  the 
amendment  would  bring  within  the  scope 
of  the  act  78  more  cities,  including  Pater- 
son.  Trenton.  Camden,  and  Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

Becau.se  of  the  rigidity  of  the  qualify- 
ing criteria  under  the  current  ARA  Act, 
cities  such  as  Trenton  and  Camden  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  badly  needed 
assistance.  Camden  has  substantial  un- 
employment as  a  result  of  cutbacks  at 
the  New  York  Ship  Co.  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  at  the  RCA  plant. 

Camden's  inclusion  as  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  labor  market  area  has  made 
it  ineligible  for  assistance.  Trentonjs 
inclusion  as  part  of  Mercer  County's 
labor  market  area  has  foreclosed  any 
hope  of  assistance  for  its  problems. 
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Mr   Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  my  Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  "as  defined  by  the  Labor  Secretary^'  and 

coUeagues  would  accept  this  amendment  gentleman  yield  ?  leave  it  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 

to  bring  Trenton.  Camden,  and  other  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I  tary  of  Commerce    that  wipes  out  the 

cities  similarly  situated  within  the  pur-  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  very  cities  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 

f  the  act  vania  sey  wants  to  put  in. 

""' n'eiTwith  are  the  cities  which  would  Mr.'  DENT.    The  gentleman's  amend-  If  you  want  proof,  just  go  up  in  the 

be  brought  under  the  act  by  my  amend-  ment  seeks  to  make  eligible  cities.  area  in  w-hich  I  live.    As  Congressman 

°Z.zX  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Cit-  Morgan   knows,  because  his   county  is 

,  ,           ,  ^.  IPC  nf  inn  nnn  rather  than  of  250  000     I  about  as  large  as  mine,  and  they  have  not 

cu.es  ,n  0,e  VnUMJJa^sjUH  pc,p.....<m  ^=^°f^l««Seman"  sSpSort.       '  been  divorced   from  Allegheny  County. 

iiflso  census  1  Mr.  DENT.    Under  the  terms  of  the  because  the  survey  would  not  let  them 

'                   '        Population  language  which  is  on  page  86,  the  dis-  be  divorced.    We  have  two  complete  leg- 

Montgomerv,  A\a 134.393  cretion  is  in  the  Secretary.  islative  congressional  districts  that  are 

Mobile.    Ala 202.779  -phe  CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of  the  being  denied  the  benefits  of  what  the 

Tucson,  Ariz 212,892  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired,  committee  is  supposed  to  be  trying  to 

Little  Rock.  Ark ^^'^'^H  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev.    Mr.  give  them.    The  words  "county  or  mu- 

Anaheim.  Calif !?;' okr  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  nicipality"  do  not  mean  a  thing  here 

Berkeley    Calif 133  92q  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes,  unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

fM^n^d^aie   caiVf ii9'.442  30  seconds  of  which  I  will  yield  to  my  will  answer  this  question.    Will  you  an- 

p'sadena    caiifl""!"-! 116,407  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  swer  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman?     Is  it 

Sacramento.  Calif 191.667  The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  your  understanding  of  this  law,  as  the 

San  Jose,  Calif 204,196  ^.^  ^^le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  stated,  that 

Santa  Ana.  Calif 100.350  jqe^  jgrsey'  every    county    and    every    mvmicipality 

Torrance.  Calif 100.991  There  was  no  objection.  with  over  250,000  prior  to  his  amend- 

Bridgeport,  Conn 156.748  ^^    ^^^^     ido  not  want  the  time,  ment  would  be  designated  an  area  eli- 

Kew  Haven   conn 1::::::"-"  152.'  048  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  gible  for  aid?    Is  it  your  understanding 

waterburv  Conn. 107.130  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I  that  is  true? 

rcSonviUe,   Fia 201.030  ,vill  answer  it.  Mr.   BLATNIK.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 

S;^=:  S:::::::::::::::::::::  llt:^^  .^Jf  ^  ^^S^I^o^T^  ^"^f  Sf^  ?^m  to  the  gentleman. 

rkfor'"-iTi llilll    Ina^V'^L'^^Iiion^^^^^^  Mr.  BL.TNIK.    No.  that  is  not  my 

?v^nsv[ne."ind::::::::::::::::::::  III  III     He  wouM  stm  keep  it  m  a  labor  area^        ^"^rDENT '"  Then  am  I  nght  that  if 
port  Wayne,  ind.... 161.  776         Mr.  J^^MPSONofNe^^^^^^^^     No;     ,^f ^'^J^.^fJ^  oJi:^^;oror\Tsecr:^^ 

Smrd.-ind::::::::::::::::::::  ln:e98  ?ieten«  m'aVhLTpeTfec'Sig'amend"  o^  commerce  persists  in  using  the  des 

south  Bend.  Ind 132.445  ^^jit   I  wiT be  glad  to  have  it.    Let  us  ignation  of  a  labor  area  put  out  by  the 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 208,982  Jl^^^.^S^r  „nri  then  D^^^  beyond  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  he  can  deny 

Kansas  city.  Kan-; 121.901  go  Jhis  far  and  then  periect  it  oeyona  ^^^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  gentleman 

Topeka,  Kans 119.484     tiiat.                          .,   ,^     ,             ^   t  wants  to  aid  by  the  amendment  that  we 

Baton  Rouge.  La 152.419  Mr.   Chairman.   I   thank   you   and  I  accepted?     He  can  deny  them  the 

Shreveport.  La 164. 372  thank  the  Members  of  the  committee  for  assistance  if  it  is  in  a  labor  area  of  less 

Cambridge.  Mass no  11^  their  attention.  ^j^^^  average  .size'' 

sormS'Ma'fs'' m.  463  The  CHAIRMAN^    The  question  is  on  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

WoJ^eft^i  M^ss :::  186.587  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle-  chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Dearborn  ■  Mich 122.007  man  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  THOMPSON].  Mr.  DENT.     Yes.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 

Fiint.  Mich 196.940  The  amendment  was  rejected.  tleman. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 202,379  amendment  offered  by  mr.  dent  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Un- 

ltT.1^\!^'T lo6  884  Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  happily   the    amendment   was   not   ac- 

?a"ksonTss "i::::::::::  lll'Ml  amendment.  ^"f"?-.^^  understanding  was  it  was 

Lincoln,  Nebr 128.521  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows :  ,,     iS;:,^t't^     t,           *u  * 

Camden.  N^ 117.159  ^,^^^,^,  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  Amend  JJ^-  ?SpSON  O^New  Jersev      But 

Elizabeth.  N.J lVr,-m  page  86  by  striking  all  of  line  5.  Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey.     But 

Paterson.  N.J 143,663  h<^b°  ""    y            b  going  back  to  the  language,  it  says  an 

Trenton,  N.J 114,167  Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  area  shall  be  designated  which  is  smaller 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 201, 189  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  correct  than  a  labor  area  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
Albany.  N.Y. lll'lla.  and  I  am  completely  wrong.    Of  course,  retary  of  Labor,  a  county  or  a  munici- 

Niagara  Pa "s^  N.Y 216  038  if  ^  ^m  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  do  paUty  with  a  population  of  over  250,000. 

utica^NY      100!  410  Other  than  Withdraw  the  amendment.  in  other   words,   it   needs,   under   this 

Yonkers  NY       "IIIIIII!!II"II--  190^634  However,  as  I  read  the  language  of  the  language,  to  be  a  labor  area.     It  may 

Charlotte,   uC---"-----— 201,564  bill — and  I  have  read  a  few — when  they  be  a  county  or  it  may  be  a  municipality. 

Greensboro,  N.c --  119,574  designate  the  areas  that  are  to  be  given  but  the  municipality  must  be  250,000  or 

Winston-Salem,  N.C HI.  135  g^jjj  they  designate  a  labor  area,  one,  as  more. 

Canton.  Ohio 113.  631  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor— who,  Mr.  DENT.    I  disagree  with  your  anal- 

Youngstown  Ohio 108  347  in  spite  of  the  arguments  here,  does  have  ysis  at  that  point  when  you  state  that 

Erie"pT°'      138' 440  the  right  to  designate  any  area,  a  com-  every  county  or  municipality  can  be  a 

scranton  Pa                      ....."--  111!  443  bination  of  geographical  areas,  into  an  labor  area  when  my  amendment  is  ac- 

Providence.  R.i-I"-"III"--- 207,498  area    of    excess    unemployment.      And  cepted. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 130.009  added  to  the  labor  area  designation  is  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I 

Knoxvuie,  Tenn 111.827  added  a  county  or  a  municipality  with  a  hope  I  helped  you  as  much  as  you  did 

Nashville,  Tenn 170.874     population  of  over  250.000 me. 

Amariiio   Tex 586  445  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Mr.  DENT.     I  appreciate  your  help. 

Beaumoiu^'rex n9. 175  Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield?  what  I  am  driving  at  is,  if  it  stops  where 

Corpus  Christi.  TexI"I-I"-"-"I  167!  690  Mr.  DENT.    I  will  yield  to  the  gentle-  the  gentleman  stopped  reading,  then  he 

Lubbock.  Tex-. I 128,691  man  for  30  seconds  in  a  minute.  is  right,  but  it  continues  on  and  says, 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex 101,724  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I  "whichever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 

Sait  Lake  City.  Utah 181.454  ^^jj  ^^j^g  jt.  retary  is  appropriate,"  meaning  that  he 

Newport  News.  Va m.  662  ^^    DENT.     If  they  stopped  at  that  can  take  the  cities,  as  he  is  now  doing, 

S'moTdV^'' "- 219  958  POint.  then  every  county  or  every  mu-  and  include  them  in  a  labor  area  and 

SDokTne   WaTh I8i'608  nicipality  would  have  the  right  to  be  des-  deny  them  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 

Tacoma    Wash                                    14?!  979  ignated  as  an  area  eligible  for  this  as-  tion.     Here  is  the  law,  and  here  is  the 

Madison  Wis                               -  -  126, 706  sistaiice  and  grants.    But  when  they  say  gentleman  who  administers  it  and  he 
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said  it  is  the  law,  and  so  did  the  chair- 
man. All  I  am  saying  is  if  you  want  to 
help  the  communities  of  over  250,000,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  take  away  the  dis- 
cretion from  the  Secretary  to  designate 
this  community  as  part  of  a  labor  area. 
So  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dent),  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OLSON  OF 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olson  of  Min- 
nesota: Page  83,  strike  out  lines  17  through 
20  inclusive  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(2)  those  additional  areas  in  which  40 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  families  have 
annual  Incomes  of  $3,000  or  less  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
available  statistics;" 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  general  purpose  of  S.  1648  as 
stated  in  the  report  is  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  help  provide  more  jobs  and  higher 
incomes  for  people  who  live  in  areas 
w^here  jobs  are  scarce  or  incomes  are  low. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  completely  with 
this  purpose  and  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment which,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
agree,  will  improve  the  likelihood  of  this 
legislation  to  fulfill  this  objective.  I 
agree  that  previous  legislation  in  this 
area  has  unquestionably  been  instru- 
mental in  reducing  unemployment  and 
in  spurring  our  national  economy.  This 
has  been  accomplished  primarily  where 
assistance  has  been  made  available  be- 
cause of  substantial  and /or  persistent 
unemployment. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Blatnik]  when  he  pointed  out 
yesterday  that,  though  we  are  justifiably 
proud  of  our  healthy  economy  as  it  now 
exists,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
persistence  in  searching  out  those  in- 
stances where  people  are  not  sharing  as 
they  should  in  this  healthy  economy. 

I  believe  the  act  we  are  considering 
contains  the  necessary  ingredients  to  ac- 
complish  this   purpose   where   we   can 
identify  our  problem  through  lack  of  em- 
ployment.   I  do  not  believe  we  have  had 
the  same  satisfactory  results  in  areas  of 
underemployment.     Furthermore.   I   do 
not  believe  the  language  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  adequate  to  correct  this  deficit. 
I  admit  my  amendment  benefits  primar- 
ily rural  areas,  but  no  one  disputes  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  poverty  this 
and  previous  Congresses  have  sought  to 
eliminate  is  found  in  our  rural  areas. 
My  amendment  will  identify  those  areas 
where    substantial    percentages    of    the 
families  have  incomes  below  $3,000,  the 
figure  we  have  identified  as  the  poverty 
level. 

Prom  the  statistics  available  for  those 
counties  which  are  added  by  my  amend- 
ment, I  find  that  about  10  percent  of  the 
families  have  gross  incomes — from  all 


sources — of  less  than  $1,000.  There  can 
be  little  question  that  a  family  whose 
gioss  income  does  not  exceed  $1,000  is. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  wage  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  reduce  underem- 
ployment as  well  as  unemployment  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  uniformly  identify 
those  areas  where  we  know  underem- 
ployment exists.  In  my  discussions,  I 
find  little  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  alarming  economic  impact  of 
pockets  of  poverty  on  fellow  citizens  as 
well  as  on  the  national  economy. 

All  that  remains  is  the  will  to  properly 
identify  areas  of  need  and  to  apply  our 
energies  in  seeking  a  solution.  I  expect 
the  most  serious — if  not  the  only — dis- 
agreement with  my  amendment  will  be 
its  effect  in  expanding  the  areas  covered 
under  this  act.  The  Committee's  action 
to  enlarge  the  funds  available  and  the 
very  probable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
eligible  areas  because  of  the  annual  re- 
view provision,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  areas  added  by  my  amendment  are 
less  significant  when  viewed  in  terms  of 
population,  has  convinced  me  the  con- 
tention of  insufficient  funding  is  not  ade- 
quate to  reject  my  amendment. 

There  are  excellent  provisions  in  title 
3  of  this  act  in  which  the  benefit  is  not 
predicated  on  the  funds  expended  but 
from  the  technical  assistance,  research, 
and  information  that  is  essential  to  help- 
ing the  areas  of  which  I  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  is  that  the  benefits  from 
this  act  with  the  change  I  have  recom- 
mended would  make  a  more  significant 
contribution  than  merely  the  addition 
of  a  community  facility.  The  recogni- 
tion of  these  areas  of  underemployment 
will  be  a  first  step  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  which  we  all  know  exists. 

Part  B  01  title  4,  would  stimulate  the 
underemployment  areas  to  mobilize  their 
resources  through  economic  development 
centers,  and  this  is  essential  if  these 
areas  are  to  improve  the  conditions  in 
which  they  find  themselves. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  ini- 
tially that  I  have  been  impressed,  as  I 
am  sure  all  Members  have,  with  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  preparation  of  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
with  the  eloquence  of  his  presentation. 
No  man  could  argue  more  effectively  in 
behalf  of  the  district  which  he  repre- 
sents. He  has  used  one  argimient  that 
has  been  unusually  persuasive  with  me 
in  that  he  has  called  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  he  believes  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  add  a  county 
In  my  district  to  the  eligible  list  of  coun- 
ties. I  know  that  a  number  of  Members 
have  shared  that  experience  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  if  adopted  would  have 
the  effect  of  adding  approximately  600 
additional  areas  of  eligibility  to  the  act. 
This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  eligible  areas 
presently  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  made 
an  addition  of  97  counties  through  the 


approval  of  the  Sisk  amendment.  I  feel 
it  is  a  sound  thought  to  have  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  that  we  will  spread  far 
too  thin  the  resources  that  we  are  pro- 
posing to  devote  to  this  program,  if  we 
add  another  600  counties. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  merits  of  the  problem  within 
some  of  these  counties. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Mirmesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  It  is  less 
than  600. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  It  is  about 
500,  because  some  of  the  counties  added 
by  the  Sisk  amendment  are  duplicated  in 
my  amendment.  The  figure  is  about  510 
or  511  countries. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  certainly  want 
to  be  correct  in  my  statement,  because 
the  basis  for  the  estimate  of  600  that 
we  had  could  very  easily  be  off  in  view 
of  the  number  of  counties  which  were 
covered  by  the  Sisk  amendment.  I  want 
to  apologize  if  I  have  made  an  incor- 
rect statement.  I  want  to  apologize  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  not 
taking  into  account  the  Sisk  counties  in 
calculating  the  figure  of  600  additions  to 
this  program. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  at  510 
or  511  this  still  represents  almost  a  50- 
percent  enlargement  of  the  program. 

I  feel  it  can  also  be  accurately  said 
that  there  has  been  a  genuine  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  deal  more 
generously  with  the  problem  in  the  rural 
counties  in  this  bill.  We  have  changed 
the  formula  with  reference  to  income, 
changed  it  from  the  33  percent  of  the 
national  median,  which  was  the  income 
criterion  under  ARA,  to  40  percent  of 
the  national  median,  which  has  served 
to  bring  in  a  very  large  number  of  coun- 
ties that  were  not  covered  under  the 
ARA  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  also  should  be 
noted  that  we  adopted  the  Roberts 
amendment  which  was  aimed  directly  at 
rural  areas  in  the  committee,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  bring  counties  in 
where  there  has  been  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  population  due  to  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  repre- 
sent efforts  to  meet  more  adequately  the 
problem  in  the  rural  ai'eas. 

We  are  not  contending  that  this  is  a 
perfect  bill.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  areas  of  need  in  the 
cities  which  are  not  met.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  areas  of 
need  in  the  country  which  it  will  not 
meet.  But  it  does  more  and  it  does  it 
more  effectively  than  was  the  case  under 
the  previous  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  we  have  a 
balanced  program  that  will  make  the 
most  effective  use  possible  of  the  re- 
sources being  devoted  to  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment not  be  adopted,  even  though  I  ap- 
parently am  thereby  excluding  one  of 
the  counties  which  it  is  my  honor  to  rep- 
resent, and  which  the  Olson  amendment 
might  add  to  the  program. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  understand  the  ar- 
gument of  the  gentleman  correctly,  this 
will  simply  spread  it  thinner.  Why  do 
you  not  just  vote  some  more  money? 
That  would  take  care  of  it,  if  the  need  is 
really  there.  Why  do  you  not  just  vote 
more  money?  That  does  not  seem  to 
bother  anyone  here. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  offered  one  to  in- 
crease the  money,  I  am  sure  he  would  get 
some  votes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  This  committee  is 
trying  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget  and 
stay  as  close  to  the  budget  as  possible. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  wants  to  stay  as 
close  as  it  can  to  the  President's  budget 
figures,  and  do  an  effective  job  with  those 
funds  which  we  believe  the  bill  as  it 
stands  will  do. 
This  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  come  from  a  beautiful 
State,  a  magnificent  peninsula  with  vari- 
ous flora  and  fauna.  This  part  of  the 
southeastern  United  States  invites  all  of 
you  to  participate  in  its  many  enjoyable 
opportmiities  and  resom'ces. 

As  you  come  into  Florida  from  the 
north  you  get  into  the  Eighth  District 
which  I  represent  and  you  pass  through 
Fernandina  Beach.  If  you  were  to  go 
west  you  would  come  to  the  land  of  my 
birth,  Micanopy.  Just  a  few  miles  back 
to  the  east  you  would  come  to  the  com- 
munity of  Hawthorne,  the  largest  city  be- 
tween Lochloosa  and  Cones  Crossing  go- 
ing north  and  south,  and  Grove  Park  and 
McMeekin  going  east  and  west.  Here  I 
lived  most  of  my  life. 

If  you  go  down  south  you  come  to 
some  of  the  lesser-known  cities,  such  as 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  Miami.  If  you 
were  to  go  around  the  west  coast  you 
would  come  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa, 
all  jewels.  I  admit,  delightful  places. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  months  ago,  as 
our  great  friend,  Mr.  Forrester,  from 
Georgia  used  to  say,  I  had  "to  divorce 
myself"  from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  because  it  did  not  seem 
quite  equitable  to  me  that  by  the  formula 
they  used  they  declared  the  great  gold 
coast  areas  of  Broward  County,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  and  Miami,  which  is  in  Dade 
County,  as  the  areas  in  Florida  that  be- 
cause of  various  reasons  needed  particu- 
lar help.  The  undeveloped  rural  areas 
in  my  district  and  in  other  parts  of 
Florida  couUd  not  qualify  for  assistance. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  from  these  areas 
will  forgive  me.  It  is  not  because  I  love 
other  areas  less,  it  is  because  I  love  my 
area  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  addresses  it- 
self to  this  problem  of  underemployment. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  in  America  today  is  un- 
deremployment. Surely  we  are  con- 
cerned with  unemployment,  but  I  would 


remind  you  there  are  areas  in  this  Na- 
tion that  have  always  lived  in  gentle 
poverty.  They  have  always  had  a  little 
bit  of  a  depression.  They  have  always 
been  underemployed. 

I  think  the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  addresses  itself 
particularly  to  this  problem  of  under- 
employment, especially  this  problem  that 
exists  in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  said  one-half  of  all  the 
poverty  in  Amei-ica  exists  in  the  rural 
areas,  which  is  just  a  fraction  of  the  total 
population. 

But  what  a  high  percentage  of  really 
significant  poverty  caused  by  underem- 
ployment. 

When  we  speak  about  the  cost,  I  would 
remind  you  it  is  my  understanding — and 
I  address  this  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota — is  it  not  true  there 
would  probably  be  8  million  or  even  less 
affected  if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  carried? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  point  this  out  again.  In  terms 
of  population,  this  is  a  much  less  sig- 
nificant amendment  than  those  amend- 
ments that  have  been  accepted  without 
argument.  Statistics  that  I  have  com- 
piled prove  that  the  Sisk  amendment 
added  13  million  people.  My  amendment, 
before  being  affected  by  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment, adds  9  million  people.  The  29 
areas  that  the  Sisk  amendment  took 
away  from  my  amendment,  were  the 
most  populous  areas,  and  my  amend- 
ment is  now  down  to  less  than  half  of 
the  people  affected  in  my  amendment 
that  were  affected  in  an  amendment  that 
was  accepted  without  argument. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman.  Let  me  say  again  it  is 
because  of  my  conviction  that  his 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  this  great 
problem  of  underemployment  in  many, 
many  areas  of  this  country  that  I  think 
this  amendment  should  be  passed,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  LMr. 
Blatnik]  that  directly  affects  this 
amendment.  There  was  a  very  serious 
flaw  in  the  ARA  program  which  was  for- 
merly in  effect  and  that  involved  the 
rural  areas  of  this  covmtry.  The  need 
for  employment  opportunities  in  these 
areas  were  not  properly  reflected  in  the 
criteria  which  were  used.  It  used  unem- 
ployment figures  but  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  not  subject  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  and  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures.  I  think  the  committee  tried  to 
take  care  of  it  in  this  bill  in  section  401 
(a)(1)  where  it  states  that  redevelop- 
ment areas  that  are  eligible  include  those 
areas  where  "there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  population  due  to  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunity." 

However,  in  addressing  himself  to  the 
amendment  before  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  indicated  there 
are  510  counties  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson].  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  I 
misunderstand  the  language  that  I  just 


read,  because  I  think  several  hvmdred  of 
those  counties  would  be  included  in  that 
language.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two 
industries  in  this  country,  that  have  had 
very  great  and  rapid  changes  due  to  au- 
tomation. One  of  them  is  coal  mining. 
In  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  effi- 
ciency per  man  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  about  9  to  10  percent  per  year. 

The  other  industry  is  agriculture 
where  the  efficiency  per  man  has  been 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  14  percent  per 
year. 

Whenever  you  have  this  kind  of  in- 
crease in  efficiency  in  an  industry,  obvi- 
ously hundreds  of  thousands  are  going 
to  be  automated  out  of  their  jobs.    They 
must  look  for  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment in  some  other  industry.     In 
the  case  of  coal  miners,  most  of  them 
tended  to  stay  in  their  area,  but  that  did 
not  happen  in  the  case  of  agriculture. 
Out  in  our  country,  most  of  the  people 
followed  the  motto,  "I  am  unemployed — 
I   will    travel."     They    immediately    go 
somewhere  to  look  for  a  job.    They  go 
to  Cleveland  or  Los  Angeles  or  some- 
where else  to  try  to  get  a  job  that  some 
city  man  has.    And  they  take  their  fam- 
ilies with  them  and  they  then  also  will 
look  for  a  job  elsewhere.    So  we  have  a 
lot  of  areas  where  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  national  growth,  and  they  are 
not  reflected  in  any  criteria  that  has 
been  previously  used. 

This  is  the  reason  I  flatly  refused  to 
vote  for  another  extension  of  the  old 
ARA  program  that  we  had  before. 

I  believe  the  Roberts  amendment, 
which  I  described  previously,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  this  problem. 
But  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  a  result 
of  the  statement  that  510  counties  are 
included  in  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  I  want  to  ask 
this — under  this  Roberts  amendment, 
which  is  section  401(a)(1),  on  page  82, 
is  it  true  that  these  rural  areas  in  my 
State,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
other  rural  areas,  that  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  national  growth, 
would  be  Included  as  areas  eligible  under 
this  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  assist  those  areas 
which,  despite  their  long  history  of  eco- 
nomic problems  and  high  unemploy- 
ment, are  not  reflected  in  the  current 
statistics  and  particularly  on  the  basis 
of  family  income.  But  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics  do  not  tell  the  truth  be- 
cause of  this  high  out-migration.  That 
is  why  we  felt  very  strongly  in  the  com- 
mittee that  special  consideration  ought 
to  be  given  to  those  areas. 

We  need  to  know  much  more  about 
them  than  now  and  to  have  much  more 
information  than  is  now  available.  We 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to 
these  cases,  to  see  exactly  what  are  the 
reasons  for  this  out-migration.  This 
will  take  into  consideration  all  the  eco- 
nomic factors.  We  will  then  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  come  up  with  a  sound  rec- 
ommendation to  help  these  people,  who 
do  need  help,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then  the  areas 
which  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
national  growth  may  be  eligible  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient unemployment  to  qualify  under 
othei*  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  may  be;  we  do 
not  know.  We  direct  the  Secretary  to 
find  out.   They  may  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  What 
about  the  people  who  live  in  these  areas 
who  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  get 
out?  What  about  the  old  people?  We 
have  heard  the  talk  about  the  coal  fields. 
There  are  many  rural  areas  we  know  well 
enough  which  have  people  without  suf- 
ficient income,  far  from  job  opportuni- 
ties and  training.  They  are  still  living 
there,  and  we  have  not  done  anything 
about  them  with  the  Roberts  language. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  will  say  that  we  now  have  seen  the 
fourth  demonstration  as  to  what  a  bad 
bill  this  one  before  us  is. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  present  law. 
The  effect  of  the  language  in  the  bill 
before  us  will  be  that  these  rural  areas 
which  now  qualify  will  not  qualify  under 
the  bill.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  is  understand- 
able, because  he  wants  those  areas  that 
did  qualify  in  the  past  to  continue  to 
qualify. 

The  present  law  specifically  provides 
SlOO  million  to  go  to  these  rural  areas 
about  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
talking.  The  legislation  before  us  would 
eliminate  them. 

This  is  a  pretty  interesting  display  we 
are  having  today.  We  see  that  areas 
formerly  in  are  now  out,  so  far  as  rural 
areas  are  concerned.  We  see  that  areas 
which  do  not  have  any  reason  to  be  in, 
because  there  is  not  adequate  un.,mploy- 
ment,  are  put  in.  We  find  municipali- 
ties with  large  pockets  of  poverty  are 
eliminated. 

I  say  that  the  only  answer  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered, 
when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
an  answer,  is  to  take  care  of  these 
areas  throughout  the  Nation  with  prob- 
lems— and  there  are  many,  as  exempli- 
fied by  this  debate,  which  are  not  cov- 
ered— is  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee telling  the  committee  to  do  the 
Job  it  should  have  done  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  If  the 
gentleman  is  correct — and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain his  figures  or  interpretation  would 
jibe  with  mine,  but  saying  he  is  correct, 
the  last  act  carried  much  less  funding 
than  this  bill.  If  these  areas  were  in  be- 
fore and  there  was  not  a  problem  caused, 
then  making  of  these  areas  eligible  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  Members  have  all 
read  and  heard,  would  be  of  no  harm  if 
we  agree  with  the  formula  I  submitted: 
that  is.  on  gross  income  and  not  a  sta- 
tistic on  median  income. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    The  gentleman  clearly 
showed  that  $100  million  would  go  to 


rural  areas  but  will  not  now  go  to  them 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rural 
areas  do  not  qualify  under  this  new  leg- 
islation. This  shows  again  that  if 
everyone  is  to  be  treated  properly  and 
not  discriminatorily  the  bill  should  go 
back  to  the  committee.  Let  us  take  care 
of  these  problems  where  they  should  be 
taken  care  of,  in  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  any  amendments 
thereto  cease  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  have  been  associated  with  eco- 
nomic improvement  in  my  community, 
and  my  county,  long  before  I  came  to 
Congress,  helping  to  work  out  a  program 
so  that  we  could  take  advantage  of  the 
old  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
as  it  would  affect  our  counties. 

I  now  have  in  my  district  probably 
more  counties  than  are  in  any  other 
district  in  my  State  which  are  eligible 
under  this  bill,  but  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Olson]  because  I 
feel  that  if  we  really  want  to  help  some 
of  the  rural  areas,  where  help  is  really 
needed,  where  there  is  poverty  and  low 
income  and  high  amounts  of  unemploy- 
ment, this  is  the  way  we  can  help  these 
people. 

It  has  been  laointed  out  already  that 
this  amendment  only  affects  some  8  mil- 
lion people  compared  to  some  190  million 
people  that  we  have  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  very  small  percentage  that  is  helped. 
The  number  of  counties  is  certainly 
large.  It  sounds  like  a  large  number,  but 
when  you  look  at  the  number  of  people 
you  are  helping,  it  is  only  a  small  num- 
ber. These  are  the  people  who  really 
need  this  help.  We  have  counties  where 
people  want  and  need  help.  We  have 
many  areas  where  the  high  school  grad- 
uates are  finishing  school  and  have  no 
place  to  go  except  for  migrating  to  some 
larger  cities  and  seeking  employment. 
This  is  a  way  we  can  help  these  local 
communities  in  providing  local  leader- 
ship which  we  so  desperately  need  in  the 
rural  areas  of  America. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
the  Olson  amendment,  where  we  can 
give  some  help  to  the  local  areas.  I  am 
not  sure  all  of  the  local  areas  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  Many  of  them  cannot 
and  maybe  a  majority  cannot,  but  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  if  we  can  give  these  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Olson  of  Min- 
nesota) there  were — ayes  73.  noes  98. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Olson  of 
Minnesota  and  Mr.  Edmondson. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
75,  noes  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mi'.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  solely  for  the  gentleman 
to  restate  his  request  because  I  coald  not 
hear  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  op>en  to  amendment  at  any  i>oint. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  still  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  who  is  handling  this  bill 
to  limit  the  time,  if  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  granted? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Well,  it  would  depend 
upoii  the  length  of  time  consumed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

IITLE    V — REGIONAL    ACTION    PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS 

Establishment  of  regions 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
designate  appropriate  •economic  develop- 
ment regions"  within  the  United  States  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  in  which  such 
regions  will  be  wholly  or  partially  located  if 
he  finds  (A)  that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  areas  within  such  region  geograph- 
ically, culturally.  hlEtorically,  and  econom- 
ically. (B)  that  with  the  exception  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  the  region  Is  within  contiguous 
States,  and  (C)  upon  consideration  of  the 
following  matters,  among  others,  that  the 
region  has  lagged  behind  the  whole  Nation 
In  economic  development : 

( 1 )  the  rate  of  unemployment  is  substan- 
tially above  the  national  rate; 

(2)  the  median  level  of  family  Income  is 
significantly  below  the  national  median: 

(3)  the  level  of  housing,  health,  and  edu- 
cational facilities  is  substantially  below  the 
national  level; 

(4)  the  economy  of  the  area  has  tradi- 
tionally been  dominated  by  only  one  or  two 
Industries,  which  are  in  a  state  of  long-term 
decline; 

(5)  the  rate  of  outmlgratlon  of  labor  or 
capital  or  both  Is  substantial; 


(6)  the  area  Is  adversely  affected  by  chang- 
ing industrial  technology; 

(7)  the  area  is  adversely  affected  by 
changes  in  national  defense  facilities  or  pro- 
duction; and 

(8)  indices  of  regional  production  indi- 
cate a  growth  rate  substantially  below  the 
national  average. 

Regional  coTnmissions 
Sec  502.  (a)  Upon  designation  of  develop- 
ment regions,  the  Secretary  shall  invite  and 
encourage  the  States  wholly  or  partially  lo- 
cated within  such  regions  to  establish  ap- 
propriate multlstate  regional  commissions. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  Federal  member  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Federal  cochairman".  ap- 
pointed by  the  Piesident  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  one 
member  from  each  participating  State  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each  par- 
ticipating State  m  the  region.  Each  State 
member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his  des- 
ignee, or  such  other  person  as  may  be  pro- 
vided bv  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  rep- 
resents. The  State  members  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  elect  a  cochairman  of  the  com- 
mission from  among  their  number. 

(c)  Decisions  by  a  regional  commission 
shall  require  the  afHrmatlve  vote  of  the  Fed- 
eral cochairman  and  of  a  majority,  or  at  least 
one  U  only  two,  of  tlie  State  members.  In 
matters  coming  before  a  regional  commis- 
sion, the  Federal  cochairman  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  having  an  Interest 
in  the  subject  matter. 

(d)  Each  State  member  of  regional  com- 
mission shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed 
by  Uie  Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point an  alternate  for  the  Federal  cochair- 
man of  each  regional  commission.  An  alter- 
nate shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence, 
death,  disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of 
the  State  or  Federal  cochairman  for  which 
he  is  an  alternate. 

le)  The  Federal  cochairman  to  a  regional 
commission  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  up  to  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule.  His  alternate  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  at  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving 
as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  cochairman 
.shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  co- 
chairman.  Each  State  member  and  his  al- 
ternate shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
which  they  represent  at  the  rate  established 
by  the  law  of  such  State. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  or  the  State  of  Hawaii  meet  the 
requirements  for  an  economic  development 
region,  he  may  establish  a  Commission  for 
either  State  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  him 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State. 


Functions  of  Commission 
Sec  503.  (a)   In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  each  Commission  shall  with  re- 
spect to  its  region — 

(1)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
identification  of  optimum  boundaries  for 
multlstate  economic  development  regions; 

(2)  Initiate  and  coordinate  the  prepara- 
tion of  long-range  overall  economic  develop- 
ment programs  for  such  regions; 

(3)  foster  surveys  and  studies  to  provide 
data  required  for  the  preparation  of  specific 
plans  and  programs  for  the  development  of 
such  regions; 

(4)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  and  the 
States  concerned  in  the  Initiation  and  coor- 
dination of  economic  development  districts, 
!n  order  to  promote  maximum  benefits  from 


the  expenditure  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds; 

(5)  promote  increased  private  investment 
in  such  regions; 

(6)  prepare  legislative  and  other  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  both  short-range 
and  long-range  programs  and  projects  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies; 

(7)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
preher^sive  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  In  the  region; 

(8)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  an  Inventory 
and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  foster  regional  productivity 
and  growth; 

(9)  review  and  study,  In  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved.  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal public  and  private  programs  and,  where 
appropriate,  recommend  modifications  or  ad- 
ditions which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
In  the  region; 

(10)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate. Interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation;  and 

(11)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions 
and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citi- 
zens and  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  present  such  plans 
and  proposals  of  the  commissions  as  may  be 
transmitted  and  recommended  to  him  (but 
are  not  authorized  by  any  other  section  of 
this  Act)  first  for  review  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies primarily  interested  In  such  plans  and 
proposals  and  then,  together  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  such  agencies,  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  desir- 
able. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  effective 
and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  each  regional  commission. 

(d)  Each  Federal  agency  shall,  consonant 
with  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  cooperate  with  such  commissions  as 
may  be  established  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  their  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, 

(e)  Each  regional  commission  may,  from 
time  to  time,  make  additional  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  recommendations 
to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local 
officials,  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies 
In  its  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  re- 
sources, agriculture,  education,  training, 
health  and  welfare,  transportation,  and  other 
fields  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  commLsslon  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Program  development  criteria 
Sec.  504.  In  developing  recommendations 
for  programs  and  projects  for  future  regional 
economic  development,  and  in  establishing 
within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
ranking  for  such  programs  and  projects,  the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  each  regional  com- 
mission to  follow  procedures  that  will  insure 
consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  Its  location  In  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  a  significant  potential 
for  growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  Including 
the  relative  per  capita  Income  and  the  un- 
employment rates  In  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 


instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un- 
dertake the  project; 

(4)  the  Importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  In  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  competi- 
tion for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project,  on  a 
continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
will  Improve  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, the  average  level  of  income,  or  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  area 
served  by  the  project. 

Regional  technical  and  planning  assistance 
Sec.  505.   (a)   The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  to  the  commissions  technical  as- 
sistance which  would  be  useful  in  adding  the 
commissions  to  carry  out  their  functions  un- 
der this  Act  and  to  develop  recommendations 
and  programs.    Such  assistance  shall  Include 
studies  and  plans  evaluating  the  needs  of, 
and  developing  potentialities  for,  economic 
growth  of  such  region,  and  research  on  im- 
proving the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
the  human  and  natural  resources  of  the  re- 
gion.    Such  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  through  members  of  his  staff, 
through  the  payment  of  funds  authorized  for 
this  section  to  other  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  through  the 
emplojinent  of  private  Individuals,  partner- 
ships, firms,  corporations,  or  suitable  Insti- 
tutions,   under    contracts    entered    Into    for 
such  purposes,  or  through  grants-in-aid  to 
the  commissions.    The  Secretary.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, may  require  the  repayment  of  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  subsection  and  pre- 
scribe   the    terms    and    conditions    of    such 
repayment. 

(b)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following 
the  date  of  establishment  of  a  commission, 
the  administrative  expenses  of  each  com- 
mission as  approved  bv  the  Secretary  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  There- 
after, not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  costs  or  expenses, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  all  contributions  both  in  cash  and  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 


Administrative  powers  of  regional  commis- 
sions 

Sec  506.  To  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act,  each  regional  commission  is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  ex- 
cept that  such  compensation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the 
Federal  cochairman  on  the  commission  and 
no  member,  alternate.  ofBcer,  or  employee  of 
such  commission,  other  than  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  on  the  commission  and  his  staff 
and  his  alternate,  and  Federal  employees 
detailed  to  the  commission  under  clause  (3) . 
shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
purpose; 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  Is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  commission  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  commis- 
sion may  need  for  carrying  out  Its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  se- 
niority, pay,  or  other  employee  status; 
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(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmentiil  agency; 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or 
continue  in,  another  governmental  retire- 
ment or  employee  benefit  system,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  such  coverage  of  its  per- 
sonnel, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  such  commission  for  continued 
coverage  of  commission  employees,  who  at 
date  of  commission  employment  are  Federal 
employees,  in  the  retirement  program  and 
other  employee  benefit  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  services  or  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
division, agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof, 
or  with  any  person.  Arm,  association,  or 
corporation; 

(8)  maintain  an  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  field  offices  at  such 
other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

Information 

Sec.  507.  In  order  to  obtain  Information 
needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties,  each  regional 
commission  shall — 

( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  lake  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  cochairman  of  such  commission, 
or  any  member  of  the  commission  designated 
by  the  commission  for  the  purpose,  being 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  when 
it  Is  determined  by  the  commission  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who  Is 
hereby  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to  such 
commission  such  Information  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
Its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

Personal  financial  interests 
Sec.  508.  (a)  E.xcept  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  alter- 
nate and  no  officer  or  employee  of  a  regional 
commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis- 
approval, recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise.  In  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  In  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
poUtical  subdivision  thereof)  In  which  he  Is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  Is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person 
or  organization  with  whom  he  Is  negotiating 
or  hs^any  arrangement  concerning  prospec- 
tive employment,  has  a  financial  interest. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 


than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
If  the  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  regional  commis- 
sion involved  of  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  proceeding,  application,  re- 
quest for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  and  makes  full  disclosure  of 
the  financial  Interest  and  receives  In  advance 
a  written  determination  made  by  such  com- 
mission that  the  Interest  Is  not  so  sub- 
stantial as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the 
integrity  of  the  services  which  the  comnals- 
slon  may  expect  from  such  State  member, 
alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission, or  his  alternate,  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplemen- 
tation of  salary  for  his  services  on  such  com- 
mission from  any  source  other  than  his 
State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  a  regional 
commission  under  authority  of  clause  (4)  of 
section  506  shall  receive  any  salary  or  any 
contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary 
for  his  services  on  such  commission  from 
any  source  other  than  the  State,  local,  or 
Intergovernmental  department  or  agency 
from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  such 
commission.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
<he  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  cochairman  and 
his  alternate  on  a  regional  commission  and 
any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section 
10  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsec- 
tion but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202 
through  209  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  A  regional  commission  may,  in  its 
discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any  con- 
tract or  other  argeement  pursuant  to  the  Act 
In  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of 
this  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 202  through  209,  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

Annual  reports 

Sec.  509.  Each  regional  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  commission's  activities  and  recom- 
mendations for  programs.  The  first  such  re- 
port shall  be  made  for  the  first  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  commission  Is  In  existence  for 
more  than  three  months.  Such  reports  shall 
be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  report  Is  made. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  of  title  V  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
because  I  understand  the  need  for  the 
program.  I  have  seen  the  good  effects 
of  ARA  and  APW,  and  I  believe  its  pas- 
sage is  in  keeping  with  sound  principles 
of  progress  in  all  areas  of  our  country. 

We  hear  that  the  Nation  is  prosperous. 
Our  economy  is  booming.  Our  people 
are  productive.  And  these  statements 
are   true   from   the  standpoint  of   the 


whole  country.    But  they  are  not  true 
for  many  parts  of  the  country. 

They  are  not  true  for  some  of  the 
counties  in  my  district  and  in  my  State 
and  please  note  that  I  am  talking  about 
glamorous,  progressive,  growing  Florida. 
We  have  problems  there,  too. 

These  counties  are  not  prosperous. 
Some  of  the  little  "economies"  are  de- 
pressed. Some  of  the  people  who  live 
in  these  counties,  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  or  produce  to  their  fullest 
capacity. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  program  which 
looks  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  lag- 
ging areas  of  the  Nation. 

Congress  has  enacted  many  measures 
intended  to  support  and  promote  the 
overall  economy  for  the  Nation. 

Congress  should  continue  the  measure 
that  supports  the  "little  economies" 
scattered  throughout  our  country  which 
are  in  need  of  help.   This  is  overdue. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment program.  I  have  seen  its  good 
effects  at  first  hand.  I  have  seen  its 
potential.  It  has  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  my  State.  I  am  confident  that 
it  has  made  a  good  contribution  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  accomplish  a  stimulus 
for  individual  initiative.  The  road  is 
rough.  This  program  relies  on  the  local 
community  to  put  together  practical 
ideas  for  new  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprises.  Local  leaders  have  to  get 
the  ideas  and  prove  that  they  are  prac- 
tical. 

All  this  takes  time.  It  takes  effort.  It 
requires  individual  initiative. 

When  Congress  first  passed  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  we  estimated  that  it 
would  take  4  years  to  commit  $100  million 
in  loans  to  the  large  urban  areas  and  an 
additional  $100  million  in  loans  to  the 
smaller  rural  areas. 

Despite  a  number  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances the  Administration  com- 
mitted all  of  the  authorized  $100  million 
for  loans  to  create  new  employment  in 
industrial  and  commercial  facilities  in 
rural  areas,  the  so-called  "5-b"  areas, 
almost  a  year  ago. 

Because  Congress  did  not  act  last  year, 
the  rural  areas  and  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  have  been  the  principal  los- 
ers. We  should  keep  this  program  going 
in  the  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  the  urban 
areas.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  rural  areas  but  it  has  much  to 
contribute  to  both. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
opportunity  we  now  have  in  many  of 
the  smaller  depressed  areas  to  give  new 
life  to  their  economies  by  helping  them 
develop  recreation  and  tourism  projects. 
Recreation  and  tourism  projects  offer 
new  hope  for  many  lagging  rural  econo- 
mies. Recreation  and  tourism  depend 
on  open  space,  water,  trees,  and  fresh 
air — all  of  which  are  items  generally 
available  in  rural  areas.  Recreation  and 
tourism  are  fast-growing  industries, 
growing  faster  than  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation— faster  than  the  increase  in  lei- 
sure time— faster  than  the  Increase  in 
good  roads  makes  it  possible  for  city 
dwellers  to  get  a  change  in  scenery.  Rec- 
reation and  tourism  provide  jobs  for  the 
relatively  unskilled — jobs  for  people  in 


their  home  areas  where  they  are  ad- 
justed and  comfortable,  thereby  making 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  crowd  into 
city  slums  in  order  to  find  work. 

These  are  all  reasons  why  I  feel  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  renew  this  pro- 
gram and  make  it  possible  for  its  benefits 
to  be  available  to  the  rural  areas  for  an- 
other 5  years. 

This  is  a  program  which  relies  pri- 
marily on  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
do  something  about  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  It  is  directed  almost 
wholly  toward  helping  community  lead- 
ers in  depressed  areas  find  the  means  to 
lielp  businessmen  create  new  job  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  the  only  program  that  is 
pointed  toward  this  goal.  I  consider  this 
very  important.  It  places  the  emphasis 
on  individual  initiative  but  it  helps  the 
individual  to  find  an  opportunity  which 
was  not  there  before. 

This  act,  like  the  ARA  program,  was 
conceived  on  behalf  of  our  local  com- 
munities. It  has  been  planned  by  and 
in  cooperation  with  local  community 
leaders.  It  is  started  on  local  initiative. 
It  is  carried  out  by  and  with  local  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  EDA  program  gets  maximum  help 
from  the  private  banking  community. 
Private  lending  institutions  are  encour- 
aged to  take  the  maximum  possible  por- 
tion of  every  project.  The  Government 
may  not  finance  more  than  65  percent. 
Private  lending  institutions  are  allowed 
favorable  mortgage  terms.  Private  in- 
vestors will  respond  by  making  large  con- 
tributions to  EDA  projects.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  4  years  assures  us  that 
is  so. 

And,  finally,  we  all  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  dollars  invested  under  the 
EDA  program  come  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  loan  repayments 
with  interest  and  increased  Federal  taxes 
on  the  incomes  of  the  new  wage  earners 
and  the  profits  resulting  from  the  new 
businesses. 

The  program  still  is  needed.  It  is  ef- 
fective. I  consider  it  sound.  We  need  its 
help  for  areas  of  high  unemployment  or 
underemployment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  section  and  a  cou- 
ple of  other  sections,  but  in  the  interest 
of  time  I  shall  withhold  the  introduction 
of  these  amendments  and  request  that  I 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  associated  with  these  amend- 
ments and  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  be  granted  the 
same  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
three  amendments  to  the  bill  that  I  think 
would  have  improved  the  bill  immeasur- 
ably. Briefly,  they  were  designed  to  re- 
tain congressional  approval  over  regional 
and  interstate  compacts,  insert  an  anti- 
piracy  provision  to  protect  existing  in- 
dustries, and  restrict  loans  to  certain 
agricultural  products  that  are  substan- 
tially in  surplus  or  experiencing  an  over- 
supply  of  production,  thus  creating  a  de- 
pressive effect  on  existing  markets.  In 
particular,  I  refer  to  the  poultry  industry 
throughout  the  Nation.   The  poultry  pro- 


ducers and  the  Broiler  Council  have 
spoken  to  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  about  their  concern  over  lending 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  create  new 
businesses  in  depressed  areas,  while  a 
marked  surplus  of  production  in  a  given 
commodity  is  very  much  in  evidence.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  fair  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree.  How- 
ever, with  the  mood  of  the  House  today 
and  their  attitude  of  rejecting  nearly  all 
amendments  up  until  now.  I  think  the 
offering  of  these  amendments  would  be 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  to  stop  the  pirating 
of  industry  from  one  area  by  another. 
If  his  amendment  caiTies,  I  will  mth- 
hold  the  offering  of  my  antipiracy 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  S.  1648  which,  briefly 
stated,  would  require  congressional  ap- 
proval as  a  prerequisite  to  the  establish- 
ment of  each  and  every  multistate  re- 
gional commission  under  the  terms  of 
title  V  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  article  I,  section  10,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  provides,  among  other  things, 
that: 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  •  *  •  enter  into  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State. 


Title  V  of  S.  1648  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  designate  economic 
development  regions  within  contiguous 
States  in  the  United  States.    Upon  desig- 
nation   of     development    regions,    the 
Secretary  is  required  to  invite  and  en- 
courage the  States  to  establish  appro- 
priate    multistate     regional     commis- 
sions.   S.  1648  contains  general  require- 
ments relative  to  the  membership,  func- 
tions, and  administrative  powers  of  such 
commissions,  together  with  certain  other 
general   provisions.     The   bill   provides 
that   the   2   full  fiscal  years   after  the 
date   of   establishment  of   each   multi- 
state  regional  commission   100  percent 
of   its  administrative   expenses   will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.    There- 
after,  forevermore,   without   limitation 
as  to  time,  one-half  of  such  administra- 
tive expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  establishment  of  these  multistate 
regional  commissions,  and  the  resulting 
financial  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  accomplished 
through  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, without  further  consideration  or 
attention  by  the  Congress.  I  believe 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  concepts  of 
our  Government  as  set  forth  in  our  Con- 
stitution. If  enactment  of  this  bill  is  to 
be  construed  as  a  blanket  congressional 
endorsement  of  any  and  all  multistate 
regional  commissions.  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  distortion  of  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  Constitution. 

Whether  a  multistate  regional  com- 
mission is  needed  or  desirable  in  a  par- 
ticular region  depends  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  involved.  In  the  case  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  the  Congress, 
after  due  deliberation,  decided  that  an 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  was 


justified.  Whether  it  would  make  the 
same  decision  in  the  case  of  a  different 
region  would  depend  upon  the  facts. 
But,  in  any  event,  the  decision  should 
be  that  of  the  Congress.  The  decision 
should  not  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who,  however  competent,  is 
still  a  political  appointee. 

No  matter  how  vague  the  language  of 
S.  1648  may  be — and  it  is  exceedingly 
vague — one  fact  cannot  be  hidden:  The 
creation  of  multistate  regional  com- 
missions interposes  an  additional  level 
of  government  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Therefore,  in- 
evitably, it  would  dilute  and  weaken  the 
position  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental organizations.  This  may  be  nec- 
essary in  particular  cases — but  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  accomplished 
without  due  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  furtherance  of  the  constitu- 
tional directive  that: 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  ♦  *  •  enter  into  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State. 

The  day  may  come  when  regional  gov- 
ernment will  have  a  place  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  but  a  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution would  be  required  so  as  to  guaran- 
tee responsiveness  to  a  regional  elector- 
ate. If  the  particular  case  has  merit, 
I  believe  the  Congress  can  be  relied  upon 
to  give  its  approval.  If  it  does  not  have 
merit,  I  would  rather  rely  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress,  rather  than  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  appro- 
priate action. 

My  amendment  would  not  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  multistate  regional 
commissions.  It  would  simply  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  submit  a 
report  and  recommendations  concerning 
each  of  such  proposed  commissions  to 
the  Congress,  and  require  congressional 
approval  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  estab- 
lishment. 

I  beUeve  that  my  amendment  was 
meritorious,  and  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  our 
basic  concept   of  the  structure  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  poultry  protection 
amendment  would  have  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  S.  1648,  to  prohibit  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  act  for  the  production, 
processing,  or  wholesale  marketing  of 
poultry,  eggs,  and  poultry  or  egg  prod- 
ucts. The  amendment  is  designed  to 
protect  the  poultry  and  egg  industry, 
which  is  already  plagued  with  problems 
of  oversupply,  from  additional  produc- 
tion by  new  competing  enterprises  which 
would  have  an  unfair  advantage  if 
financed  with  Federal  tax  dollars. 

It  is  regretted  that  any  specific  indus- 
tries would  require  identification  in  this 
legislation,  but  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration is  currently  giving  serious 
consideration  to  one  or  more  loans  in  the 
poultry  industry  which  would  increase 
national  productive  capacity  by  2  per- 
cent or  more.  Because  of  this  fact,  and 
because  of  conditions  in  the  broiler  and 
egg  industries — both  current  and  long 
run — the  amendment  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  these  major  segments  of  the 
agricultural  economy. 
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All  available  information  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  broiler  industry  is 
threatened  with  an  imminent  danger 
from  overabundant  supply.  The  current 
increase  in  production  casts  a  dangerous 
shadow  on  the  year's  final  quarter  and  is 
expected  to  produce  sharply  reduced 
prices.  Most  noteworthy  is  a  very  recent 
analysis  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture which  accurately  describes  the 
situation  now  facing  the  broiler  indus- 
try from  which  I  quote : 

By  January  the  broiler  breeder  flock  will 
have  climbed  to  about  12  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  This  expansion  will  create  strong 
pressures  for  a  substantial  Increase  in  broiler 
production  through  early  1966. 

Any  further  buildup  in  hatchery  supply 
flocks  would  so  extend  the  broiler  industry's 
production  capacity  in  1966  that  a  prolonged 
period  of  heavy  production  and  depressed 
prices  would  be  likely. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  condition,  the 
ARA  is  nevertheless  seriously  consider- 
ing a  loan  which  would  increase  broiler 
production  by  an  additional  2  percent. 
This  would  amount  to  an  enormous 
volume  of  18  million  more  chickens  an- 
nually being  placed  on  the  market,  and 
the  history  of  the  industry  demonstrates, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  meat  products, 
that  even  relatively  small  shifts  in  sup- 
ply produce  dramatic  changes  in  price. 
If  private  entrepreneurs  choose  to  bring 
about  these  situations  themselves,  that  is 
their  business,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  chaotic  market  condition  should  be  the 
result  of  Government  financing,  especial- 
ly when  accomplished  under  an  act 
which  seeks  to  enhance  economic  de- 
velopment and  create  employment. 

In  my  view,  it  was  never  and  is  not 
now  the  intendment  of  Congress  that 
Federal  loans,  grants,  or  other  financial 
assistance  would  be  made  available  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  depressed  market  conditions 
in  any  industry.  Such  a  policy  could 
at  best  create  minimal  employment  op- 
portunities in  one  area  while  causing 
disemployment  and  unemployment  of 
more  substantial  proportions  in  others. 
More  important,  any  loan  which  creates 
an  industrywide  critical  situation 
through  oversupply  harms  not  only  ex- 
isting producers  but  those  who  would 
ostensibly  be  assisted  by  the  loan  itself; 
the  loan  thus  becomes  a  hollow  promise 
and  inexcusable  hoax  on  persons  and 
firms  making  counterpart  investments 
and  the  very  workers  which  the  loan 
would  appear  to  employ. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  my 
amendment  deals  only  with  the  special 
programs  of  financial  assistance  provided 
by  S.  1648.  It  would  not,  in  any  way, 
limit  or  affect  any  benefits  or  assistance 
now  available  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  those  administered  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  by 
the  Farmers'  Home  Loan  Bank  under 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration.  It 
would  protect  the  poultry  and  egg  indus- 
try from  federally  financed  competition 
under  a  program  supposedly  designed  to 
alleviate  depressed  economic  conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  by  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  until  recently  I  was  relatively 
unfamiliar  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  and  the  work  it  does; 
but  since  about  early  May,  I  have  been 
in  close  contact  with  this  agency. 

I  strongly  question  the  desirability  of 
continuing  through  the  proposed  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  the 
work  of  the  ARA. 

In  a  recent  meeting  on  a  certain  loan 
application  for  ARA  funds,  Mr.  William 
Batt,  ARA  Administrator,  stated  that  the 
EDA  in  essence  would  merely  extend  the 
ARA  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  and 
although  he  had  been  given  no  authority 
to  do  so,  he  was  proceeding  to  consider 
loan  applications  under  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  we  are  now  discussing. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
I  feel  this  agency  could  do  more  harm 
than  good.  At  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Batt  and  the  ARA,  upon  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  consid- 
ering a  loan  of  $2.7  million  for  an  inte- 
grated poultry  complex  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. If  this  loan  is  approved,  it  will 
provide  Government  funds  to  go  into 
competition  with  free  enterprise.  This 
firm  reportedly  would  employ  300  to  500 
people  in  an  area  that  was  dropped  from 
the  distressed  areas  list  6  months  ago — 
and  in  an  area  that  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  less  than  3  percent.  Also, 
this  new  poultry  complex  would  create 
over  200  new  poultry  farms,  adding  pro- 
duction in  an  industry  which  is  already 
in  distressed  condition.  As  late  as  July 
22.  the  USDA  warned  that  broiler  prices 
may  be  heading  for  a  sharp  drop  and 
that  overproduction  could  cause  an  even 
greater  drop  in  prices. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how 
we  can  create  another  bureau  that  would 
in  many  cases  use  Federal  funds  to 
finance  businesses  which  would  cause 
severe  unemployment  conditions  in  other 
areas. 

There  is  another  industry  with  which 
I  am  familiar  and  which  is  closely 
alined  with  the  broiler  industi-y — this 
is  the  commercial  egg  industry.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  currently 
supporting  a  bill  which  is  before  the 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  which 
would  set  up  a  marketing  order  limiting 
the  production  of  eggs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  poultry  industry  is  in  such  bad 
shape  that  it  needs  Federal  restrictions 
to  curb  production,  we  are  certainly  in 
no  position  to  turn  around  through  an- 
other agency  and  use  Federal  funds 
which  would  magnify  the  overproduction 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  where  Federal  funds  have  been 
used  under  the  guise  of  area  redevelop- 
ment, to  expand  industries  which  were 
already  in  poor  positions. 

I  must  oppose  this  legislation  and 
humbly  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  motion  in 
order  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

On  pages  62  and  63  under  the  subject 
of  area  eligibility,  there  is  in  my  view  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  com- 


munity in  my  district  would  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  says  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  find  that  the  current  rate  of  unem- 
ployment as  determined  by  appropriate 
annual  statistics  for  the  most  recently 
available  calendar  year  is  60  percent  or 
more  and  has  averaged  at  least  60  per- 
cent for  the  qualifying  period  specified 
in  paragraph  (b) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  are  further  qualifications  which 
with  reference  to  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford are  very  vital  to  me. 

It  says  that  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor 
must  also  find  that  the  annual  average 
rate  of  unemployment  has  been  at  least 
50  percent  above  the  national  average 
for  3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar  years. 
Then  there  are  additional  subpara- 
graphs. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  those  other  items.  I  would 
like  to  know  to  what  average  it  refers 
when  it  speaks  of  a  national  average  for 
the  3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar  years. 
I  will  spell  out  the  question:  If  we  as- 
sume that  in  the  years  of  1961,  1962. 
1963,  and  1964  the  national  averages  are 
as  I  have  gathered  them  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  6.7,  5.6,  5.7,  and  5.2, 
and  then  if  you  increase  them  by  50  per- 
cent in  order  to  make  the  comparison 
called  for  under  the  formula  you  have 
10.05,  7.9,  8.55.  and  7.8  percent  for  the 
years  1961  through  1964. 

In  those  same  years,  the  figures  for 
the  city  of  New  Bedford  arc,  for  example, 
the  9.8,  7.9,  8.0,  and  then  8.4.  If  you 
take  the  year  1964  as  the  base  year  and 
take  the  New  Bedford  figures  for  the 
3  or  4  years  preceding  that,  New  Bedford 
does  qualify. 

My  question  is:  In  this  city  of  102,000 
people,  with  their  current  figure  of  8.4, 
and  a  national  figure  of  7.8,  for  1964  they 
qualify  but  they  do  not  appear  to  qualify 
in  3  out  of  the  4  years  if  you  compare 
1964  with  1964,  1963  with  1963,  and  1962 
with  1962. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  may  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  New  Bedford  and  other 
towns  up  there  are  eligible,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  vmder  the  existing  or 
current  rate.  I  cannot  speak  precisely 
because  I  do  not  have  all  of  your  figures 
in  mind,  but  they  qualify  under  the 
grandfather  clause.  Where  eligible  as 
of  March  1965.  that  would  continue  for 
a  year  until  the  next  annual  review  by 
the  Department. 

Mr.  KEITH.  They  would  qualify 
under  the  grandfather  clause  but  what 
about  the  years  in  the  future.  My  ques- 
tion is  important  to  all  of  us,  and  it  is 
simple : 

In  taking  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average,  do  they  mean  the  current 
national  average  or  the  average  for  three 
of  the  preceding  years? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  cannot  give  that 
answer,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it,  I 
am  sure.  We  will  all  know  after  the 
next  annual  review.  We  do  not  know 
now  what  the  national  unemployment 
figures  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  startling  replies  that  has  been  given 
to  any  question  yet.  In  other  words, 
when  you  vote  on  this  bill  you  do  not 
know  whether  your  areas  are  in  or  out 
of  the  bill,  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Let  me  say  what  I  think  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  is.  I  think 
the  answer  is  that  gentleman's  commu- 
nity will  not  qualify  under  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     has 

expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  a  reply.  He  has  raised  a  seri- 
ous question.  His  community  qualifies 
at  the  national  average  of  last  year,  be- 
cause its  unemployment  rate  was  50  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  for  that 
year,  but  it  would  not  qualify  if  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  3  preceding  years 
are  used,  since  those  national  averages 
were  different. 

So  the  gentleman's  question  is  a  seri- 
ous one.  It  is  my  opinion  his  commu- 
nity would  not  qualify  because  you  take 
the  national  average  on  each  annual 
basis,  and  that  changes  each  year. 

Therefore,  he  would  not  qualify  be- 
cause he  would  only  meet  the  require- 
ments in  1  of  the  4  preceding  years,  and 
not  3.  I  think  the  gentleman's  question 
is  a  very  sound  one  and  one  that  should 
be  answered  unquestionably  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  My  answer  to  that 
would  be,  under  the  grandfather  clause, 
those  areas  are  qualified. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  asks 
the  same  question  after  the  year  period, 
would  he  qualify— that  is  the  question. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  may  be  speculating, 
but  as  to  the  grandfather  clause,  on 
March  1,  1965,  for  a  year  thereafter,  the 
areas  are  qualified. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting situation,  where  the  sponsor  of 
legislation  cannot  tell  a  Member  whether 
a  citv  in  his  district  is  going  to  meet  or 
not  meet  the  test  that  has  been  written 
into  this  legislation,  and  does  not  even 
know  how  to  interpret  it. 

Ml".  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  BlatnikI  on  the  fair, 
able  way  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
bill.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  que.stion. 

On  page  8  of  the  committee  report, 
under  the  caption  or  title  "Types  of  Fa- 
cilities Eligible  for  Assistance,"  there  is  a 
list  of  the  types  of  projects  that  are 
deemed  to  be  eligible  and  another  short 
list  of  types  that  the  committee  feels 
might  not  be  appropriate. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  the 
distinguished  Chairman  could  advise  me 
whether,  in  his  judgment,  libraries  and 
recreational  centers  for  the  elderly  would 
be  eligible  for  grants  and  assistance 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  making  a  gen- 
eral statement  now.  Of  course,  area  by 
area,  conforming  to  the  economic  de- 


velopment plan  for  that  area,  and  with- 
in that  framework  of  reference,  we  would 
be  able  to  give  you  a  more  precise  an- 
swer. If  these  projects  carry  out,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  to  enhance  and  encourage  and 
improve  the  capability  for  long  term  pri- 
vate permanent  employment,  then  they 
would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  the  two  projects  that  I  men- 
tioned; namely,  libraries  and  recre- 
ational centers  for  the  elderly  would  be 
eligible?  „^      ^ 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Certainly,  offhand- 
yes.  Libraries  could  be  eligible  and  cer- 
tainly recreational  areas  for  the  aged, 
provided  the  projects  otherwise  meet  the 
criteria  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  do 
two  things  today.  I  wanted  first  to  tell 
the  Members  of  this  House  something 
about  my  district  which  is  a  depressed 
area  and  what  it  is  going  to  gain  under 
this  bill.  I  also  wanted  to  go  back  to  my 
district  and  tell  my  people  there  some- 
thing about  this  bill  and  this  House. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  the  latter  if  I  do 
not  cut  short  the  former.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
represent  a  district  which  will  benefit 
from  this  act.  I  would  like  to  describe 
some  of  the  conditions  within  this  dis- 
trict and  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
why  I  think  this  act  would  be  of  such 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  11th  District  of  Michigan,  but  all  of 

Let  me  describe  the  situation  in  the 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  where  I  live. 
During  the  last  15  years,  5  out  of  5  in- 
dustries in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  have  closed 
down.  We  had  a  carbide  plant  which 
closed;  a  tannery;  a  woolen  mill;  a  lum- 
bermill;  and  a  ship  machine  shop.  These 
closed  because  of  technological  obsoles- 
cence. They  came  to  the  Soo  area 
around  the  tui-n  of  the  century.  They 
closed  because  they  no  longer  provided 
the  goods  and  services  now  required. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  we  have 
seen  our  iron  and  copper  mining  decline. 
In  our  iron  mining  industry,  we  have  had 
over  100  years  of  mining  of  top  grade 
iron  ore.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the 
discovery  of  the  iron  ore  in  the  north 
coimtry,  the  future  of  America's  econ- 
omy was  that  to  be  an  agrarian  economy. 
But  despite  the  century  of  mining,  there 
is  still  more  ore  in  the  ground  than  has 
been  mined. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  resur- 
gence in  iron  mining,  even  at  the  time 
mines  are  closing.  This  resurgence  is 
due  to  the  pelletization  and  beneficiation 
of  iron  ore  so  that  low-grade  ores  can  be 
economically  utilized.  Part  of  the  re- 
search on  pelletization  is  being  paid  for 
by  ARA  funds.  Also,  we  have  deepened 
the  channels  in  the  Great  Lakes  so  that 
our  ore  carriers  can  carry  fuller  loads 


and  thus  transport  the  ore  to  the  mills 
more  economically. 

In  our  copper  mining  industry,  we 
have  literally  hundreds  of  years  of  min- 
ing because  there  is  evidence  of  copper 
mining  being  carried  on  before  the  white 
man  came  to  the  north  country.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  of  these  years  of  mining,  only 
20  percent  of  the  copper  deposits  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  have  been 
mined. 

Let  me  tell  a  tale  of  Government  aid 
to  an  industry.  In  1951,  a  corporation 
obtained  a  Government  loan  of  over  $57 
million.  These  funds  were  used  to 
finance  a  new  mining  operation  which 
used  new  techniques  to  mine  what  was 
then  considered  low-grade  ore.  This 
company  has  repaid  the  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  now  mines  over  one-half 
of  the  copper  coming  from  Michigan. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  mine,  copper 
production  has  jumped  from  22,000 
short  tons  in  1952  to  over  56,000  short 
tons  in  1960.  This  is  the  type  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill. 

There  is  talk  of  our  tourist  industries, 
and  it  is  an  important  one  that  has  grown 
recently.  Since  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
pressway .system  financed  principally 
by  Federal  funds,  the  north  covmtry  is 
within  a  1-day  drive  of  over  50  million 
people.  Now  we  find  that  almost  one- 
half  of  all  the  tourists  traveling  to  and 
in  Michigan  are  headed  toward  northern 
Michigan  and  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
Better  highways  within  my  district  will 
help  this  travel  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  ways  of 
reducing  the  unemployment  rate  in  a 
distressed  area:  First,  move  men  out. 
Second,  put  men  to  work.  This  act  will 
help  put  men  to  work.  Mr.  Speaker, 
resources  can  be  used  or  wasted.  This 
act  will  help  us  use  the  resources  of 
northern  Michigan  and  prevent  their 
waste.  This  act  provides  capital,  per- 
mits cooperation  among  people  who 
want  to  work  toward  economic  develop- 
ment, and  it  gives  the  people  of  this  great 
area  hope  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  this  great  part  of  America. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Congress  now  has  the  benefit 
of  more  than  3  years  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  to  assist  us  in  considering  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.    The  record  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  is  impressive.    Unemployment 
in  redevelopment  areas  has  been  drop- 
ping steadily  and  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  national  average;  economically  de- 
pressed areas  and  communities  have  been 
assisted  in  preparing  inventories  of  basic 
skills  and  resources  which  are  an  essen- 
tial foundation  to  a  successful  search  for 
new  industry;   the  simple  fact  is  that 
thousands  of  new  jobs  have  been  created 
under  the  ARA. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  problems  with 
a  program  of  such  novelty  and  breadth 
should  occur.  The  1965  act  has  been 
drafted  in  light  of  this  experience  and 
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of  the  problems  it  revealed.  One  ex- 
ample of  great  importance  to  the  West 
and  to  the  sound  economic  development 
of  certain  areas  in  southeastern  Colorado 
is  the  regional  development  concept,  al- 
lowing planning  and  assistance  on  a 
multicounty  or  multistate  basis. 

In  discussing  past  experience  under 
the  ARA  it  is  helpful  to  deal  with  spe- 
cific examples.  One  such  example  is  the 
Stonewall  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  of  Trini- 
dad, Colo. 

Trinidad  is  an  area  suffering  from  se- 
vere economic  dislocation  as  a  result  of 
the  abrupt  decline  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  before  and  following  World  War 
n.  It  is  an  area  where  outside  financial 
backing  and  technical  assistance  is  es- 
sential to  reverse  the  trend  of  steady 
economic  deterioration.  Once  this  trend 
is  reversed  it  is  clear  that  private  enter- 
prise can  do  the  great  bulk  of  the  job  of 
economic  recovery. 

Stonewall  Forest  Products  was  estab- 
lished at  a  total  cost  of  $585,000.  It  now 
provides  some  70  jobs  in  the  sawmill  and 
the  surrounding  areas.  It  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  effort  to  diversify 
the  economy  of  the  Trinidad  area  for- 
mally dependent  on  coal  mining  alone. 

The  $380,250  ARA  industrial  loan  pro- 
vided basic  financing  of  the  enterprise. 
This  loan  is  repayable  within  a  17-year 
period  and  bears  an  annual  interest  rate 
of  4  percent.  A  local  economic  support 
entity.  Community  Enterprises  of  Trini- 
dad, has  provided  $58,500  to  the  com- 
pany. The  membership  of  this  group  is 
very  broad  and  includes  the  bulk  of  the 
local  business  community.  This  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  economic  development  effort  to 
all  elements  of  the  Trinidad  community. 
The  support  of  these  local  businessmen 
was  well  placed:  one  investor  was  an 
auto  dealer  who  contributed  SI. 000. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  sales  of  auto- 
mobiles to  the  company  had  already 
returned  the  amount  of  his  initial 
investment. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  local 
residents  formerly  unemployed  or  not 
holding  steady  jobs  are  now  receiving  a 
steady  income  and  a  chance  to  break 
away  from  the  impending  cycle  of  wel- 
fare, unemployment,  and  inadequate 
training. 

Additional  investment  has  been  pro- 
vided by  a  joint  loan  from  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Trinidad  and  the  Trini- 
dad National  Bank  to  the  amount  of 
S61.500.  The  applicant  himself  supplied 
$84,750  and  came  into  the  enterprise  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  lumbering  business  obtained 
in  California  and  Washington. 

Stonewall  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  is  a 
going  business  in  a  city  that  4  years  ago 
had  no  such  enterprise  and  little  hope 
of  receiving  it.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  success  in  practice  of  the 
ARA  concept  and  program. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  approval 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  because  it  will 
continue  the  work  of  two  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  accomplished  a  good 
deal  during  their  short  lives,  but  leave 


a  good  deal  more  to  be  done.  I  refer  to 
the  accelerated  public  works  program 
and  the  area  redevelopment  program. 
The  first  used  $850  million  to  speed  up 
7.700  needed  public  facility  projects 
throughout  the  Nation,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  matching  funds  supplied  by  the 
local  communities  and  the  States.  On 
the  construction  work,  a  million  man- 
hours  of  employment  was  generated, 
and  most  of  the  projects  have  probably 
opened  up,  directly  and  indirectly,  thou- 
sands of  permanent  jobs,  because  most 
of  the  public  works  that  were  accelerated 
and  assisted  made  their  communities 
better  places  to  live  and  work  and 
thereby  more  attractive  to  industry. 

In  addition  to  public  works  grants. 
S.  1648,  the  EDA  package,  includes  pub- 
lic facility  loans,  private  commercial  and 
industrial  loans,  technical  assistance 
grants  and  contracts,  and  long-term 
assistance  for  economic  development  dis- 
tricts and  regions. 

Federal  aid  is  needed  for  the  hundreds 
of  disadvantaged  areas  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  those  faced  with  the  loss  of 
an  industry  upon  which  their  economic 
well-being  depends.  Recently  the  village 
of  Clyde,  N.Y. — in  Wayne  County,  which 
I  represent — learned  that  the  General 
Electric  plant  there  would  soon  close 
down.  Production  will  be  consolidated 
in  other  GE  plants,  including  the  one  at 
nearby  Auburn,  where  150  Clyde  em- 
ployees can  be  transferred  and  absorbed. 
But  out  of  a  total  payroll  of  450,  that  still 
leaves  300  workers  without  jobs.  Obvi- 
ously, the  only  practical  way  to  get  them 
working  again  is  to  find  a  new  tenant 
for  the  GE  plant,  which  is  being  phased 
out  rapidly. 

Bill  Batt  and  his  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  were  prompt  to  respond 
to  my  call  for  help.  A  Presidential  task 
force  was  set  up,  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  ARA  and  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  They  came  to  Clyde  and  con- 
ferred with  officials  of  the  town  and  of 
General  Electric,  and  with  me.  in  order 
to  explore  every  practical  means  of  fill- 
ing the  alarming  employment  gap. 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Bill  Batt 
made  a  personal  visit  to  Clyde,  where  he 
announced  that  he  had  just  approved  a 
technical  assistance  project  that  will 
send  in  a  team  of  experienced  business 
consultants  to  carry  jn  the  work  of  get- 
ting not  only  a  new  manufacturer  into 
the  vacant  GE  plant  but  other  new  in- 
dustry into  Wayne  County  as  well. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  it  is  in 
our  best  interests,  local  as  well  as  nation- 
al, to  support  the  continuation  of  such 
valuable  programs  as  these,  by  enacting 
S.  1643. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TtrLE    VT ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  601..  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  adminis- 
ter this  Act  and,  with  the  arsistance  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  addition 
to  those  already  provided  for,  shall  super- 
vise and  direct  the  Administrator  created 
herein,  and  coordinate  the  Federal  cochalr- 
men  appointed  heretofore  or  subsequent  to 
this  Act.  The  Assistant  Secretary  created  by 
this  section  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 


rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule.  Such  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  There  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Ad- 
ministrator for  Economic  Development  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  assigned  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Paragraph  (12)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(4)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  303  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  paragraph: 

"(100)  Administrator  for  Economic  De- 
velopment." 

Advisory  Committee  on  Regional  Economic 
DevelopTnent 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-five  members  and  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  public  In  general.  From 
the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman. 
Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  established 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold 
not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each 
calendar   year. 

Consultation  vHth  other  persons  and  agencies 

Sec.  603  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  call  together  and  con- 
fer with  any  persons,  Including  representa- 
tives of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  and 
government,  who  can  assist  In  meeting  the 
problems  of  area  and  regional  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  provision  for 
such  consultation  with  Interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
vested   In  him  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  VI  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI. 

I  refer  to  page  116  of  the  bill,  section 
703(e),  and  I  read: 

No  financial  assistance  authorized  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  cost 
of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmission, 
or  distribution  of  electric  energy,  except  on 
projects  specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for 
the  production  or  transmission  of  gas  (nat- 
ural, manufactured,  or  mixed). 

Then,  comparing  that  language  with 
the  report,  page  8,  in  the  section  entitled 
"Competition  with  privately  owned  util- 
ities," which  states,  and  I  quote: 

Language  Is  provided  under  sections  101 
(e) ,  201(d) ,  and  703(e)  which  would  prevent 
the  act  from  being  used  for  purposes  which 
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wou'.d  compete  with  an  existing  private  util- 
ity subject  to  State  or  Federal  regulation. 
The  Secretary  would.  In  fact,  be  prohibited 
from  financing  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the 
production,  generation  or  transmission  or 
gas  or  electrical  energy,  or  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy.  The  language  of 
the  bill  does  not  prohibit  financing  facilities 
for  gas  distribution  which  do  not  compete 
with  existing  utilities,  because  the  commit- 
tee recognizes  that  assistance  may  be  re- 
quired for  local  communities  to  undertake 
the  extension  of  short  line  distribution  gas 
to  Industrial  sites.  These  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  approval  of  projects 
which  would  compete  with  privately  owned 
utilities,  and  the  committee  Is  confident 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  admin- 
ister the  proposed  act  In  a  manner  which 
win  insure  that  the  Intended  effect  will  be 
realized. 

Sections  101(c)  and  201(d)  are  virtu- 
ally identical  and  spell  out  what  is  ob- 
viously the  committee's  Intent  in  this 
regard,  that  is: 

Except  for  projects  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress,  no  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  service  or  development  facility 
which  would  compete  with  an  existing  pri- 
vately owned  public  utility  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges  subject 
to  regulation  by  a  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
body,  unless  the  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  facility  for  which  the  financial  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  extended  there  is  a  need  for  an 
increase  In  such  service  (taking  Into  consid- 
eration reasonably  foreseeable  future  needs) 
which  the  existing  public  utility  Is  not  able 
to  meet  through  Its  existing  facilities  or 
through  an  expansion  which  it  agrees  to 
undertake. 

However,  the  language  of  section  703 
(e),  if  interpreted  literally,  would  seem 
to  preclude  funds  under  this  act  from 
being  used  to  develop  new  sources  of  fuel. 
As  my  colleague  knows,  with  ':he  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  the  West  and 
on  the  west  coast,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  fuel  gas.  I  would  hope  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  is  legislative  history, 
and  I  wonder  if  you  would  confirm  that 
the  legislative  history  and  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  that  these  sections  of  the 
act,  including  section  703(e),  have  spe- 
cific reference  only  to  the  use  of  funds 
authorized  by  the  act  being  used  to  fi- 
nance enterprises  that  would  constitute 
public  utilities  which  would  compete 
with  similar  existing  facilities. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  question  refers  to  page  116, 
lines  7  to  12,  which  is  a  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  any  of  these  funds  for  projects 
in  the  utility  field  such  as  gas  and  elec- 
tricity which  compete  with  privately 
owned  utilities.  However,  it  is  under- 
stood and  intended  by  the  committee,  as 
explained  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  8,  that  this  prohibition  of  compet- 
ing with  private  utilities  would  not  pre- 
clude a  local  municipality  or  area  re- 
development organization  or  unit  from 
extending  short  distances,  where  it  might 
be  required,  a  gasline  or  an  electric 
powerline  to  an  industrial  park. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VH MISCELLANEOUS 

Powers  of  Secretary 

Sec.  701.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office.  Independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Information,  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  loans  made  or  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  Act,  and  col- 
lect or  compromise  all  obligations  assigned  to 
or  held  by  him  In  connection  with  such  loans 
or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection: 

(5)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness purchased  under  this  Act.  beyond  the 
periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  or  In  this  Act.  for  additional 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  if  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness; 

(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Improve, 
modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty conveyed  to,  or  otherwise  acquired  by. 
him  In  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act: 

(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  In  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deficiency  judgments  or  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) ,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to  any  pur- 
chase or  contract  for  services  or  supplies  on 
account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act 
If  the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount 
thereof  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  The  power 
to  convey  and  to  execute.  In  the  name  of  the 
Secretary,  deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of 
release,  assignments  and  satisfactions  of 
mortgages,  and  any  other  written  Instrument 
relating  to  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer 
or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  dele- 
gation of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

(8)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
authorized  In  sections  201,  202.  301,  403.  and 
503  of  this  Act; 


(9)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  purchasing,  serv- 
icing, compromising,  modifying,  liquidating, 
or  otherwise  administratively  dealing  with  or 
realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  Act; 

(10)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  therefor  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  Indi- 
viduals so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
$100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently,  while 
BO  employed:  Provided,  however.  That  con- 
tracts for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually; 

( 11 )  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  In 
any  United  States  district  court,  and  Juris- 
diction Is  conferred  upon  such  district  court 
to  determine  such  controversies  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy;  but  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be 
Issued  against  the  Secretary  or  his  property. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  except 
the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316) ;  and 

(12)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Saving  provisions 

Sec  702.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Administrator  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  In 
his  official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  taking  efl^ect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  the  court  may,  on  motion  or  sup- 
plemental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  such  taking  effect,  show- 
ing a  necessity  for  the  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  Involved,  allow  the 
same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator  or  such  other 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act.  all  powers  and  author- 
ities conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumu- 
lative and  additional  to  and  not  In  deroga- 
tion of  any  powers  and  authorities  other- 
wise existing.  All  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
authorizations,  delegations,  or  other  actions 
duly  issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  applicable  law,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office 
pertaining  to  any  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  until  modified 
or  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  or  such  other 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as. 
in  accordance  with  applicable  law.  may  be 
appropriate. 

Transfer  of  functions,  effective  date,  and 
limitations  on  assistance 
Sec.  703.  (a)  The  functions,  powers,  du- 
ties, and  authorities  and  the  assets,  funds, 
contracts,  loans,  liabilities,  commitments, 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  records 
which  are  vested  In  or  authorized  .to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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under  section  29(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  and  all  functions,  powers,  duties, 
and  authorities  under  section  29(c)  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  are  hereby  vested 
in    the    Secretary. 

(b)  The  President  may  designate  a  person 
to  act  as  Administrator  under  this  Act  until 
the  office  is  filled  as  provided  in  this  Act 
or  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of 
sixty  days  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  whichever  shall  first  occur.  While 
so  acting  such  per.=on  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  by  this  Act  for 
such  office. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment  unless  herein  explic- 
itly otherwise  provided. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  requirements  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  areas, 
projects  for  which  applications  are  pending 
before  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
for  a  period  of  one  year  thereafter  be  eligible 
for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(e)  No  financial* assistance  authorized  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the 
cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans- 
mission, or  distribution  of  electric  energy, 
except  on  projects  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  or  to  finance  the  cost  of  facili- 
ties for  the  production  or  transmission  of 
gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed). 

Separability 
Sec.  704.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  Congress,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  be  Invalid,  such  Judgment 
shall  not  affect,  impair,  or  invalidate  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  its  application  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances,  but  shall 
be  confined  In  its  operation  to  the  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to 
the  persons  and  circumstances  directly  In- 
volved In  the  controversy  In  which  such 
Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered. 

Application   of  act 

Sec.  705.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  terms 
"State".  "States",  and  "United  States"  in- 
clude the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

Annual  report 

Sec.  706.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  Such  report 
shall  be  printed  and  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of  the 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  report  Is  made. 

Use  of  other  facilities 

Sec  707.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  of  the  Secretary's  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  under  this  Act  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  to  authorize  the  re- 
delegation  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departments  and 
agencies. 

( b  I  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  specifically  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 


Appropriation 
Sec.  708.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  those  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  which  specific  authority  for  appropri- 
ations is  not  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 
Appropriations  authorized  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  appropriations  Acts. 
Peyialties 

Sec.  709.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  ap- 
plicant any  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 101.  201.  202.  or  403  or  any  extension 
thereof  by  renewal,  deferment  or  action,  or 
otherwise,  or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  sub- 
stitution of  security  therefor,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  In  any  way  the  action  of 
the  Secretary,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing money,  property,  or  anything  of  value, 
under  this  Act.  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(bi  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary,  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  ( 1 )  embezzles,  abstracts, 
purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any  moneys, 
funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value, 
whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or 
otherwise  entrusted  to  him.  or  (2)  with  In- 
tent to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner, 
makes  any  false  entry  In  any  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  with- 
out being  duly  authorized  draws  any  order 
or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note, 
debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation,  or 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment, 
or  decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud participates  or  shares  In  or  receives 
directly  or  indirectly  any  money,  profit, 
property,  or  benefit  through  any  transaction, 
loan,  grant,  commission,  contract,  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any 
unauthorized  information  concerning  any 
future  action  or  plan  of  the  Secretary  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  securities,  or  hav- 
ing such  knowledge  Invests  or  speculates, 
directly  or  Indirectly.  In  the  securities  or 
property  of  any  company  or  corporation 
receiving  loans,  grants,  or  other  assistance 
from  the  Secretary,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Employment  of  expediters  and  administra- 
tive employees 

Sec.  710.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  sections  101, 
201,  202.  or  403  to  any  business  enterprise 
unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers  of  such 
business  enterprise  ( 1 )  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and 
other  persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
business  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting applications  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  assistance  of  any  sort,  under  this 
Act.  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any 
such  person:  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement 
binding  such  business  enterprise,  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  such  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  Secretary  to  such  business  enter- 
prise, to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering 
any  office  or  employment  to.  or  retaining  for 
professional  services,  any  person  who.  on  the 
date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  was 
rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto, 
shall  have  served  as  an  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee,  occupying  a  position  or 
engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary 
shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 
Prevailing  rate  of  wage  and  forty -hour  week 

Sec.  711.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 


Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5) . 
The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial 
assistance  under  section  101,  201.  202.  or  403 
for  such  a  project  without  first  obtaining 
adequate  assurance  that  these  labor  stand- 
ards will  be  maintained  upon  the  construc- 
tion work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  provision,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64 
Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15).  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

Record  of  applications 

Sec.  712.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  list  of  applications 
approved  for  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 101,  201,  202,  or  403,  which  shall  be  kept 
available  for  public  Inspection  during  the 
regular  business  hours  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  following  information  shall 
be  posted  in  such  list  as  soon  as  each  ap- 
plication Is  approved;  ( 1 )  the  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant and,  in  the  case  of  corporate  appli- 
cations, the  names  of  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors thereof.  (2)  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  the  loan  or  grant  for  which  applica- 
tion is  made,  (3)  the  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  or  grant  are  to  be  used, 
and  (4)  a  general  description  of  the  security 
offered  in  the  case  of  a  loan. 

Records  and  audit 

Sec.  713.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will   facilitate   an   effective   audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  assistance  received  under  this  Act. 

Conforming  amendment 

Sec.  714.  All  benefits  heretofore  specifically 
made  available  (and  not  subsequently  re- 
voked) under  other  Federal  programs  to  per- 
sons or  to  public  or  private  organizations, 
corporations,  or  entitles  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  "redevelopment  areas" 
under  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  are  hereby  also  extended.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  to  such  areas  as  may  be  desig- 
nated as  "redevelopment  areas"  or  "economic 
development  centers"  under  the  authority 
of  section  401  or  403  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  such  administrative  dis- 
cretion as  may  have  been  conferred  under 
any  other  law. 

Sec.  715.  All  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  Federal  assistance  pre- 
viously authorized,  and  no  provision  hereof 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  per- 
mitting any  reduction  or  diminution  in  the 
proportional  amount  of  Federal  assistance  to 
which  any  State  or  other  entity  eligible  un- 
der this  Act  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  VII  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 
On  page  113,  following  line  17,  Insert  the 
following  new  section : 

"PREVENTION      OF     UNFAIR     COMPETITION 

"Sec.  702.  No  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  extended  to  any  project 
when  the  result  would  be  to  Increase  the 
production  of  goods,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties, or  the  availability  of  services  or  facilities, 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such 
goods,  material,  corrunodlties,  services,  or 
facilities,  to  employ  the  efficient  capacity  of 
existing  commercial  or  Industrial  enter- 
prises." 

And  renumber  succeeding  sections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispsensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
share  with  many  people  here  a  desire 
to  conclude  debate  on  this  legislation 
and  to  conclude  our  deliberations  for  the 
week  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  This 
is  an  important  amendment,  however, 
and  I  urge  your  careful  attention  to  it. 

The  amendment  is  written  in  its  en- 
tirety on  page  59  of  the  report  on  this 
bill.  I  would  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  scan 
the  amendment  as  it  appears  on  page  59 
and  to  read  my  brief  remarks  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive amendments  offered  here  to- 
day. Generally  speaking,  this  amend- 
ment would  prevent  the  incredible 
situation  which  arises  when  the  ARA 
lends  money  to  establish  a  business 
which  is  going  to  create  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  are  already  in  oversupply. 

This  amendment  comes  from  hard  ex- 
perience in  my  own  district. 

This  comes  directly  from  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had  in  New  Hampshire. 
When  shoeshops  in  New  England  and 
New  Hampshire  were  closing,  we  read 
that  ARA  funds  were  building  shoeshops 
in  rural  Indiana.  Not  only  were  they 
creating  more  shoes  at  a  time  of  bad 
oversupply.  but  they  were  creating  jobs 
in  an  unorganized  labor  market  and  in 
a  low  wage  labor  market  in  direct  com- 
petition with  New  England  labor.  This 
is  but  one  of  many  examples.  Hardwood 
plywood  plants  were  being  built  with 
ARA  money  at  a  time  when  we  had  an 
oversupply  of  it.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

This  amendment  is  simple.  It  will 
prevent  this  type  of  shocking  misuse  of 
the  taxpayers'  funds.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  perfecting  amendment 
and  an  improving  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  McCarthy].    I  can  say  that  I  ap- 


prove of  his  amendment  because  it  im- 
proves my  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   M'CARTHY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 
In  the  new  section  702  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, strike  out  "existing  commercial  or 
Industrial  enterprises"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "existing  competitive  commerclel  or 
Industrial  enterprises." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Members. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  who 
sat  for  many  weeks  on  this  bill,  I  would 
not  be  offering  this  amendment  if  I  were 
not  convinced  that  it  is  necessary.    This 
narrows     the     Cleveland     amendment. 
What  it  would  do  in  effect  is  prohibit  the 
ARA  from  coming  in  and  loaning  money 
to  set  up  a  new  company  to  compete 
directly  in  the  same  market  area  with 
an  established  company  in  the  same  line 
of  business.    This  is  against  their  policy, 
they  tell  me.    I  said,  "Why  do  you  not 
accept  my   amendment,   then?"     They 
said  it  would  tie  their  hands.    But  they 
come  in  in  the  shoe  industry,  in  the  paper 
industry,  and  in  the  particle  board  indus- 
ti-y  and  the  gypsum  industry  where  I  had 
firsthand  knowledge  of  it  and  do  this. 
There  were  six  gypsum  plants  out  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  not  getting  enough  business 
and  they  needed  a  new  gypsum  plant 
out  there  like  they  needed  a  hole  in  the 
head.    Well,  what  did  the  ARA  come  in 
and  do?    They  did  not  put  one  new  gyp- 
sum plant  there  but  they  put  two  new 
gypsum    plants   there.     Now    they    are 
working  3  days  a  week  and  most  of  them 
are  in  the  red.    I  suggest  this  is  not  a 
liberal  or  a  conservative  matter  but  is 
a  matter  of  woolyheadedness,  of  people 
taking  tax  dollars  from  one  company 
which  does  not  have  enough  business  and 
turning  around  and  giving  it  to  another 
company  to  set  them  up  in  direct  com- 
petition   with    the    other   company.      I 
think  it  is  absolutely  woolyheaded  and  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  hurts  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  more  than  anything  else. 
There  is  nothing,  nothing,  that  drives  a 
businessman  more  to  apoplexy  than  that. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nzes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
rather  surprised  at  the  distinguished,  the 
amiable,  and  capable  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  because  he  does  not  accept 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  accepted.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves.  The  people  who  are  ad- 
m'nistering  this  law  downtown  could 
care  little  about  the  amendment.  They 
are  willing  to  grant  these  loans  to  any 
place,  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  All  this 
does,  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clfve- 
land],  and  perfected  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy],  is 
tighten  up  this  law.  We  are  given  the 
ARA  a  lot  of  personnel  to  make  market- 
ing analyses  of  the  particular  products 
assembled  and  manufactured  by  indus- 
tries looking  for  loans.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  cited  three  or  four 
instances  concerning  his  area.  I  could 
cite  a  number  of  instances  concerning 
Wisconsin,  New  York.  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  areas  in  the  United 
States.  All  this  amendment  does  is  to 
say  to  the  ARA  Administrator  that  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  you  to  give  loans 
to  an  industry  that  is  going  to  manu- 
facture a  product  that  is  now  in 
oversupply.  That  is  all  we  are  doing. 
This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sensible 
amendment,  and  I  am  amazed  that  it 
is  not  accepted  by  the  Committee.  It 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 
It  protects  industry  in  your  area  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  this  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY   MR.  SAYLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  On 
page  123.  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  715.  Any  moneys  available  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  to  be  used,  directly  or  In- 
directly, for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, alteration  or  improvement  of  any 
facility,  or  for  the  purchase,  repair  or  Im- 
provement of  any  equipment,  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes  subject  to  the 
condition  that  there  shall  be  purchased  foi 
use  In  such  construction,  reconstruction, 
alteration,  repair  or  Improvement  only  ar- 
ticles, materials  and  supplies  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  substantially  all  from 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies  produced  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  any  such 
manufactured  article,  material,  or  supply 
where  the  price  thereof  exceeds  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  the  bid  or  offered  price  of  a 
comparable  manufactured  article,  material, 
or  supply  of  foreign  origin  (including  appli- 
cable duty  and  all  costs  Incurred  after  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States) ." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  amendment  is  an 
excellent  one.    The  minority  accepts  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  notice,  the  report  on  this  bill  states 
that: 

The  general  purpose  of  S.  1648  is  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  provide  more  jobs  and  high- 
er incomes  for  people  who  live  in  areas  where 
Jobs  are  scarce  or  incomes  are  low. 

Already  this  year  a  great  many  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding 
down  the  volume  of  imported  goods  com- 
petitive with  American  production. 
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My  amendment  serves  to  meet  this  in- 
tent, though  it  is  in  no  way  open  to  crit- 
icism by  either  our  State  Department  or 
representatives  of  other  nations  involved 
in  trade  and  tariff  agreements  with  the 
United  States. 

Use  of  funds  available  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
for  purchase  of  materials  made  outside 
the  United  States  would  be  just  as  foreign 
to  the  intent  of  the  legislation  as  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  providing  employment 
of  aliens  in  their  native  countries.  With- 
out my  amendment  it  would  actually  be 
possible  for  projects  to  involve  vast  ex- 
penditures from  which  American  work- 
ers would  share  only  to  a  minimum  de- 
gree. 

I  need  only  remind  you  that  the  Ten- 
.nessee  Valley  Authority,  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration,  and  other  publicly 
created  agencies  have  made  a  specialty 
of  buying  generators,  turbines,  and  steel 
for  transmission  towers  from  companies 
located  outside  the  United  States.  In 
the  absence  of  a  prohibition  against  such 
practices,  what  chance  has  the  American 
steelworker  and  electrical  worker  in  any 
program  supposedly  designed  to  boost 
the  economy  of  areas  in  this  country? 

If  there  is  any  question  about  the  pro- 
priety of  confining  purchases  of  ma- 
terials for  public  works  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  then  I  suggest  that 
careful  perusal  be  made  of  the  docu- 
mented study  on  policies  and  practices  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  public  works.  I  published 
that  extensive  study  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  earlier  this  year,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  copies  available 
to  interested  parties. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  make  Federal 
funds  available  to  boost  the  economy  of 
areas  in  this  country,  then  certainly  ex- 
penditures should  be  confined  to  this 
country.  We  should  follow  a  rigid  policy 
of  buying  only  homemade  materials  for 
public  works.  After  all,  what  are  we 
trying  to  do  but  help  our  districts. 

The  very  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  help  Americans.  My  amendment  is 
simply  known  as  the  buy-American 
amendment.  All  it  does  is  say  to  any 
community  that  is  going  to  use  these 
funds.  "If  you  are  going  to  provide  jobs 
in  America  use  American  products." 

I  have  heard  some  members  of  the 
committee  say  they  would  like  to  accept 
this  amendment  but  it  seems  that  this 
bill  does  not  involve  very  much  money. 
This  bill,  with  the  amendment  calling 
for  $100  million  additional  a  year  that 
has  been  adopted,  comes  to  approxi- 
mately $760  million  a  year  over  and 
above  administrative  expense.  Over  a 
5-year  period  that  is  $3.8  billion.  If  the 
people  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  say  they  are  interested  in  America 
and  interested  in  jobs  for  Americans, 
then  there  should  be  no  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  Are 
you  really  interested  in  taking  care  of 
the  people  of  this  country  or  are  you 
just  putting  this  up  as  a  sham? 

How  does  it  come  that  the  depart- 
ments downtown,  particularly  the  State 
Department,  do  not  like  the  buy-Ameri- 
can amendment?  What  is  wrong  with 
the  American  workingman? 


What  is  wrong  with  the  products  that 
are  being  produced  in  this  country?  If 
you  are  going  to  try  and  help  people  and 
spend  $3.8  billion  over  a  5-year  period 
in  public  works  and  ARA.  do  it  by  requir- 
ing the  communities  which  are  going  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  money  to  turn 
around  and  spend  that  money  in 
America. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
must  be  good  because  everyone  down- 
town does  not  like  it.  The  entire  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  House  is  against 
it.  They  do  not  like  a  "buy  American 
amendment." 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  was  bom  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
born  in  this  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  an  area 
that  has  received  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
out  of  the  predecessors  of  this  bill  and 
all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  the  laboring  men 
in  my  district,  the  men  who  work  in  the 
steel  mills,  would  like  to  see.  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  $3.8  billion  in  this  coun- 
try on  this  bill,  that  they  be  allowed  to 
produce  the  steel  that  is  going  to  be  used 
in  these  projects  to  make  this  country 
of  ours  a  better  country.  I  offered  this 
amendment  not  at  100-percent  but  at  a 
50-percent  differential.  Representatives 
of  the  steel  mills  located  in  my  district 
have  said  to  me,  "at  that  figure  we  can 
produce  and  compete  with  labor  any- 
where in  the  world  in  the  production  of 
steel." 

The  people  who  make  the  bricks  and 
the  people  who  make  the  tile  that  are 
going  to  be  used  in  the  sewer  projects 
say  they  can  compete  with  anybody  in 
the  world  with  a  50-percent  differential, 
provided  it  is  based  upon  the  delivered 
product  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  made  a 
very  exhaustive  study  of  what  other 
countries  do  in  matters  like  this,  I  will 
include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  laws  in  other  countries  that 
are  a  great  deal  more  stringent  than  my 
amendment.  They  cover  purchases  by 
countries  or  cities  or  municipal  subdi- 
visions in  those  countries. 

My  amendment  ties  the  funds  in  the 
proposed  act  exclusively  to  American 
workers  and  products. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  concerned,  as  are  all  Americans, 
with  our  Government's  monetary  and 
economic  policies.  Today,  the  two  most 
persistent  economic  problems  facing  the 
United  States  are  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  unemployment. 

While  our  present  unemployment  level 
is  acute,  should  there  be  a  downturn  in 
the  economy,  this  situation  would  be- 
come critical.  Pennsylvania  had  233,- 
000  persons  unemployed  during  March. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole  had  3,740.000  per- 
sons out  of  work  during  the  same  period. 
We  are  faced  with  an  inescapable  and 
unavoidable  responsibility  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  these  unfortunate  fellow 
citizens.  The  Appalachian  program, 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  the  antipoverty  programs  and 
other  proposals  are  splendid  ideas  and 
promise  dividends  in  higher  employment, 
but  we  must  be  relentless  in  our  fight  to 


create  more  work  for  our  labor  forces. 
The  President's  economic  report  for  1965 
calls  unemployment  "the  greatest  test 
now  confronting  our  general  economic 
and  manpower  policies."  I  submit  that 
Congress  should  continue  to  support 
measures  which  provide  that  moneys  ex- 
pended by  this  administration  will  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  balance-of-payment  deficit  and 
the  outflow  of  gold  poses  far  more  com- 
plex problems  in  ihat  internal  actions 
alone  cannot  eliminate  this  deficit  but 
could  reduce  it  substantially.  In  the 
main  our  trade  and  tariff  policies  have 
been  formulated  to  coincide  with  our  for- 
eign policy  requirements  rather  than 
considered  in  conjunction  with  our  cur- 
rent unemployment  problems. 

This  country  is  committed  to  efforts  to 
end  our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
and  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  administration  pledged  itself  to 
eliminate  this  deficit.  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  enact  various  measures  to 
strengthen  our  checks  on  foreign  use  of 
U.S.  capital  markets.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  asked  to  enroll 
our  banking  community  in  a  major  effort 
to  limit  lending  abroad.  American  in- 
dustry has  been  requested  to  limit  direct 
investments  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  have  been 
directed  to  cut  oversea  spending  to  the 
bone.  Finally,  our  citizens  have  been  en- 
couraged to  "see  America  first." 

Whether  these  various  measures  will 
be  adequate  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  we  should  carefully 
analyze  our  trade  policies  and  the  policies 
of  other  nations  in  their  entirety  if  we 
are  to  rectify  these  pressing  problems. 
It  is  the  nontariff  ban-iers  imposed  by 
other  nations  that  have  in  great  meas- 
ure contributed  to  our  present  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  need  for  dealings  with 
the  other  trading  nations  of  the  world, 
but  I  ask  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  are  beset  with  acute  problems 
that  are  directly  related  to  our  foreign 
spending  policies. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  economic 
and  military  conmiitments  to  other  na- 
tions with  the  attendant  gold  outfiow,  we 
should  at  the  minimum  be  afforded  reci- 
procity by  foreign  governments  in  the 
field  of  public  procurement  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  to  understand  that 
our  Nation  is  to  be  committed  to  cor- 
recting our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  the  one  hand  while,  on  the 
other,  we  are  to  permit  Federal  contracts 
to  be  awarded  to  foreign  concerns?  This 
possibility  especially  concerns  me  when 
I  consider  that  the  major  trading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  discriminate  against 
foreign  industry  in  favor  of  their  domes- 
tic concerns. 

I  submit  that  the  individual  taxpayer 
has  a  right  to  ask  that  his  Government 
buy  domestic  products  because  that  tax- 
payer has  contributed  his  money  toward 
procurement  of  those  services  and  sup- 
plies. Purchases  from  domestic  concerns 
are  sound  and  logical  from  an  economic 
viewpoint  if  all  factors  are  considered. 


For  example,  a  Government  agency  re- 
cently procured  some  supplies  from  a 
foreign  supplier  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  and 
contended  that  it  had  saved  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  $100,000.  A  care- 
ful analysis  of  this  procurement  would 
have  disclosed  that  such  a  savings  was 
not,  in  fact,  achieved  by  our  Govern- 
ment. If  the  procurement  had  been 
made  from  a  domestic  concern,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  money  in- 
volved would  have  been  used  to  pay 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes.  Addi- 
tional tax  revenue  would  have  been 
achieved  from  the  necessary  procure- 
ment of  raw  materials  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  manufactured  products  desired 
by  the  agency.  Further,  the  workers 
necessarily  employed  to  produce  the  raw 
materials  and  the  manufactured  items 
would  have  received  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  wages,  part  of 
which  would  have  been  applied  to  their 
social  security  funds,  pensions,  payroll 
taxes,  along  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  unemployment  compensation 
that  many  otherwise  received. 

One  major  domestic  industry  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  at  least  30  percent 
of  every  dollar  collected  from  the  sale  of 
the  product  involved  eventually  goes — 
through  corporate,  personal,  property, 
and  sales  taxes — to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxing  bodies. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  advocates  of  free  trade 
may  label  my  case  for  domestic  prefer- 
ence of  public  supply  and  public  works 
contracts  as  an  attempt  to  return  to  the 
days  of  isolationism  and  protectionism. 
Domestic  preference  is  neither  isolation- 
ism nor  protectionism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  accepted  way  of  transacting 
public  business  in  almost  every  major 
trading  country  in  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  recent  staff  study  made  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  foreign 
procurement  policies  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development — OECD — is  made : 
Tlie  State  Department  has  obtained  re- 
ports from  U.S.  embassies  on  the  foreign  pro- 
curement policies  of  aU  OECD  countries 
which  indicate  that  •  *  •  various  practices 
hamper  or  restrict  the  opportunities  of  for- 
eign firms  to  compete  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

The  study  further  states: 

Practices  which  limit  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  Government  contracts  include 
such  things  as  •  •  •  exclusive  preference  to 
domestic  firms;  regulations  which  preclude 
foreign  bidding  on  Government  contracts. 

In  summary,  few  other  countries  have  de- 
fined their  "buy  national"  policies  as  pub- 
licly as  the  United  States,  but  widespread 
administrative  discretion  generally  permits 
them  to  show  preference  for  domestic  firms. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  staff  study  was  made,  a 
complete  compilation  of  domestic  prefer- 
ence laws  and  regulations  of  the  major 
world  trading  companies  was  not  avail- 
able. However,  such  a  compilation  is  now 
available.  I  shall  introduce  beginning 
today  for  inclusion  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  two-volume  report,  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  W.  Mar  low,  associated 
with  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore  of  New 
York  City,  which  report  substantiates  the 
fact  that  the  major  world  trading  coun- 


tries, such  as  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Can- 
ada, the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  27 
others  do,  in  fact,  favor  their  domestic 
concerns  to  the  almost  complete  exclu- 
sion of  U.S.  products. 

The  report  that  I  shall  institute  cites 
chapter,  page,  and  verse  from  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  these  major  trading 
countries,  proving  that  a  domestic  pref- 
erence program  exists  in  each  one  of 
these  countries. 

I  submit  that  the  policy  of  domestic 
preference  pursued  by  these  major  trad- 
ing countries  is  a  sound  and  logical  pol- 
icy. The  United  States  rpust  be  as  wise 
as  these  countries  have  been  and  recog- 
nize that  domestic  preference  is  good 
for  the  country  and  its  citizens. 

Japan,  for  example,  has  recently  rec- 
ognized that  domestic  preference  does, 
in  fact,  benefit  the  nation.  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1963,  the  Japanese  Cabinet  issued 
a  "Buy  Japan"  decision,  justified  in  part 
as  follows : 

In  order  for  the  Japanese  economy  to 
attain  growth  at  the  rate  expected  by  the 
Government,  the  Government  should  take 
the  lead  In  carrying  out  such  measures  as  are 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  take,  whUe  keeping 
the  international  payments  in  balance,  and 
at  the  same  time  voluntary  cooperation 
should  be  expected  from  the  industrial  and 
financial  circles. 

It  is  therefore  decided  that  correct  evalu- 
ation for  domestic  products  •  •  •  be  estab- 
lished and  that  effort  be  made  to  encourage 
the  use  of  domestic  products  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  Government  agencies,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  outfiow  of  foreign  exchange 
through  unnecessary  imports  and  to  promote 
the  domestic  industries. 

Our  Nation,  with  its  similar  problems, 
must  be  equally  as  wise  and  recognize 
that  domestic  preference  is  in  the  Na- 
tion's best  interests. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  public  procurement  of  foreign  sup- 
plies and  services  should  be  held  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  My  daily  remarks 
will  prove  that  such  action  would  be  in 
step  with  the  practices  and  policies  of 
the  major  world  trading  countries.  Such 
action  would  also  be  compatible  with  our 
national  interests  regarding  balance  of 
payments,  gold  reserves,  employment, 
and  real  net  cost. 

I  produce  this  material  not  to  casti- 
gate or  condemn  our  foreign  friends,  but 
only  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  unorthodox 
as  well  as  idiotic  for  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  spend  public  funds  for  materials 
that,  if  supplied  by  domestic  producers, 
would  provide  employment  for  Ameri- 
cans, bring  taxes  into  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  In  the  midst  of  our 
current  make-work  programs,  how  can 
we  justify  buying  materials  from  alien 
sources  to  the  exclusion  of  U.S.  industry 
and  labor? 

The  one  justifiable  alternative  to  the 
policies  and  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments described  in  the  following  study 
is  for  our  own  Government  to  buy  from 
producers  and  suppliers  in  the  United 
States — not  as  a  retaliatory  move  but 
only  as  the  reasonable  answer  to  Amer- 
ica's unemployment  and  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

Introduction 

In  a  stafif  study  on  the  "Foreign  Procure- 
ment  of   the    United    States    Government" 


made  In  1963  (and  released  in  April  1964).' 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made 
the  following  statement  (at  page  24)  con- 
cerning the  foreign  procurement  policies  of 
other  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  : 

"G.  Foreign  Procurement  Policies  of  other 
OECD  Governments. 

"The  State  Department  has  obtained  re- 
ports from  United  States  embassies  on  the 
foreign  procurement  policies  of  all  OECD 
countries  which  Indicate  that  a  majority 
of  them  do  not  have  legislation  covering 
foreign  procurement  by  government  agencies 
and  that  In  practice  procuring  agencies  have 
broad  administrative  discretion  In  all  phases 
of  procurement.  Also,  procurement  decisions 
are  not  Infrequently  handled  on  the  basis 
of  unpublished  Internal  admlnietrative 
orders.  In  general,  it  appears  that  various 
practices  hamper  or  restrict  the  opportuni- 
ties of  foreign  firms  to  compete  for  govern- 
ment contracts. 

"Practices  which  limit  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  government  contracts  Include 
such  things  as  little  or  no  advance  publicity 
regarding  planned  government  procurement; 
exclusive  preference  to  domestic  firms;  regu- 
lations which  preclude  foreign  bidding  on 
government  contracts;  cumbersome  adminis- 
trative or  excessive  bonding  requirements. 
In  some  cases  bids  are  open  to  foreign  firms 
only  when  domestic  sources  are  unable  to 
meet  specifications  or  supply  desired  prod- 
ucts: in  others,  bulk  supply  agreements  be- 
tween government  agencies  and  domestic 
suppliers  provide  for  selective  tender  from 
closed  lists  of  suppliers  and  confidential 
negotiations. 

"In  suntimary,  few  other  countries  have  de- 
fined their  'buy  national'  policies  as  publicly 
as  the  United  States,  but  widespread  admin- 
istrative discretion  generally  permits  them 
to  show  preference  for  domestic  firms.  Na- 
tional procurement  policies  are  currently  un- 
der examination  In  the  OECD." 

The  results  which  are  reported  In  the  at- 
tached volumes  of  an  investigation  of  the 
statutes,  regulations,  policies,  and  practices 
of  selected  foreign  countries  providing  for 
preferences  for  domestic  materials  and  firms 
in  the  awarding  of  public  supply  and  public 
works  contracts  amply  support  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  only 
as  to  members  of  OECD,  but  also  as  to  al- 
most all  other  countries  covered  by  the  In- 
vestigation. Quite  obviously,  every  nation 
"favors  its  own." 

The  Investigation  was  made  by  Joseph  W. 
Marlow.  associated  with  Messrs.  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore,  of  New  York,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  European  office  in  Paris  and 
Messrs.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  their  cor- 
respondents In  Washington,  D.C. 

A  variety  of  methods  was  employed  in 
making  the  investigation.  For  a  few  coun- 
tries (Belgium,  Italy,  France  and  Japan), 
attorneys  practicing  In  those  countries  were 
retained  to  make  an  initial  Investigation  and 
report,  for  all  countries,  desk  officers  in  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  In 
Washington,  DC.  were  Interviewed  and  cop- 
ies of  unclassified  foreign  service  dispatches 
and  airgrams  to  the  Department  of  State 
from  various  embassies  of  the  United  States 
In  foreign  countries  were  obtained,  where 
pertinent  and  available.  In  some  cases  the 
embassies  were  contacted  directly  To  the 
extent  available  In  the  United  States,  an  In- 
dependent review  was  made  of  statutes,  regu- 
lations, etc.,  in  the  original  languages  and 
translations  were  prepared  of  the  more  Im- 
portant ones  which  were  not  originally  Issued 
In  English.     Pertinent  published  secondary 


1  Printed  In  Appendix  3  to  the  Transcript 
of  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  Apr.  16  and  21,  1964. 
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material  was  also  located  and  reviewed,  In- 
cluding treatises,  law  review  articles,  and  the 
like.  In  cases  of  ambiguity,  cross-checks 
were  made  of  several  sources  of  information. 
Caveat:  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore  have 
emphasized  that  statements  concerning  for- 
eign law  must  not  be  regarded  as  expressions 
of  opinion,  except  where  a  specific  reference 
is  made  that  attributes  such  statements  to 
counsel  authorized  to  practice  in  the  particu- 
lar country.  Moreover,  although  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  render  an  accurate  report, 
the  very  natui'e  of  the  subject  matter  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  omissions  and  errone- 
ous interpretations  as  well  as  of  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  In- 
vestigation was  made  which  could  entirely 
change  the  legal  position  in  a  particular 
country. 

NOTE     CONCERNING     INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANlZ.\TIONS 

The  major  regional  economic  organiza- 
tions are  the  subject  of  separate  articles  in 
the  attached  volumes.  They  are  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  the  Benelux 
Economic  Union,  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market. 

Two  others — the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment (OECD) — will  be  described 
briefly.  Most  of  the  countries  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  attached  volumes  are 
members  of  both  GATT  and  OECD. 

THE    GENERAL    AGREEMENT    ON    TARHTS    AND 
TRADE   (GATT) 

In  March  1965  GATT  had  66  "Contracting 
Parties",  of  which  26  of  the  most  important 
ones  are  dealt  with  in  the  attached  volumes. 
GATT  is  an  international  (multilateral) 
trade  agreen^ent — encompassing  a  code  of 
rules  for  fair  trading  in  international  com- 
merce. While  it  has  no  Irrevocable  en- 
forcement power  other  than  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  moral  suasion,  it  has  never- 
theless helped  to  reduce  obstacles  to  trade. 
particularly  in  the  tariff  area,  and  to  foster 
expansion  of  world  trade.  GATT  is  "the 
only  (existing)  international  Instrument 
which  lays  down  the  rules  for  trade  on  a 
worldwide  basis." 

Meetings  of  GATT  countries  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  participants'  trade 
problems  and  for  submission  of  complaints 
arising  from  alleged  breaching  of  GATT  rules. 
GATT  resulted  from  the  determination  of 
the  Allies  in  World  War  II  to  remove  or  at 
least  to  reduce  the  depression-born  hin- 
drances to  world  trade — high  tariff  protec- 
tion, quotas,  exchange  controls,  etc. — and  to 
seek  to  establish  a  world  trading  system 
based  on  nondiscrimination,  with  the  goal  of 
achieving  fair,  full,  and  free  exchange  of 
goods,  and,  liS  a  result  thereof,  It  was  hoped. 
higher  standard  of  living  for  all.  In  October 
1947.  23  of  the  nations  which  were  meeting 
to  negotiate  the  Initial  draft  for  the  charter 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization 
(ITO).  planned  as  one  of  the  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies,  conducted  tariff  nego- 
tiations among  themselves  and  formulated 
GATT.  GATT  was  Intended  to  be  a  stop- 
gap measure,  effective  only  until  the  ITO 
charter  was  ratified.  But  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  United  States  to  Join 
ITO  resulted  In  Its  demise  so  that  GATT  re- 
mained as  the  only  continuing  Instrument 
for  International  trade  negotiations  and  co- 
operation. 

As  formulated  In  1947.  GATT's  objectives 
are  to  help  raise  standards  of  living;  to  en- 
sure full  employment;  to  develop  full  une  of 
the  world's  resources;  to  expand  production 
and  exchange  of  goods;  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development. 

More  recently,  the  emphasis  ha«  been  on 
the  expansion  of  trade,  the  resolving  of  the 
trade  problems  of  the  lesser  developed  coun- 


tries, the  removal  of  barriers  to  trade,  and 
wider  access  to  world  markets. 

In  pursuit  of  those  broad  objectives.  GATT 
is  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  Trade  should  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  nondiscrimination.  All  contracting  par- 
ties are  bound  by  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  in  the  application  of  Import  and  ex- 
port duties  and  charges  and  in  their  admin- 
istration, subject  to  the  right  to  form  free 
trade  areas  and  customs  unions. 

2.  Any  protection  afforded  to  domestic  In- 
dustries should  be  through  customs  tariffs 
only  and  not  by  use  of  commercial  restric- 
tions, such  as  import  quotas,  licensing  re- 
quirements, or  other  controls  of  a  quantita- 
tive nature. 

3.  The  concept  of  consultation  should  be 
pursued  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion 
of  members'  trade  problems  and  complaints, 
aimed  at  avoiding  damage  to  trading  Inter- 
ests of  contracting  parties. 

4.  Tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade 
should  be  negotiable. 

Essentially  a  trade  agreement,  GATT  pro- 
vides for  none  of  the  trappings  of  a  formal 
organization.  The  work  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  when  not  In  session.  Is  performed  by 
a  Council  of  Representatives  (consisting  of 
delegates  of  countries  maintaining  perma- 
nent GATT  missions  In  Geneva),  by  groups 
of  experts,  and  by  working  parties  and 
conimittees,  with  the  administrative  assist- 
ance and  collaboration  of  a  small  Secretariat. 
Aside  from  the  regular  semiannual  meetings, 
major  tariff  negotiating  conferences  are  held 
as  and  when  a  majority  of  the  membership 
deems  them  desirable.  What  may  well  be  the 
most  Important  conference  (the  so-called 
"Kennedy  Round")  began  in  May  1964. 

The  agreement  embraces  a  total  of  35  ar- 
ticles. The  first  two  deal  specifically  with 
tariffs.  Article  I  states  the  most-favored- 
natlon  obligation,  i.e.,  that  tariff  concessions 
offered  to  any  one  nation,  either  in  or  out- 
side of  GATT.  must  be  extended  to  all  GATT 
members.  Article  11  Incorporates  the  con- 
cessions (mainly  reductions  or  bindings  of 
Import  duties)  set  forth  in  the  schedules 
annexed  to  the  agreement.  The  schedules 
resulting  from  the  original  negotiations  In 
1947  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  Include 
an  estimated  60.000  Items  covering  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
world.  Article  III  contains  rules  relating  to 
the  application  of  Internal  taxes  and  regu- 
lations which  are  designed  to  ensure  that 
imported  goods  will  be  treated  equally  with 
domestic  products.  Paragraph  8(a)  of  Ar- 
ticle III  contains  an  exception  to  the  national 
treatment  rules  of  that  article  which  is  of 
major  Importance  In  the  field  of  public  pro- 
curement Paragraph  8(a)  provides  as  fol- 
lows; 

"8.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
not  apply  to  laws,  regulations  or  require- 
ments governing  the  procurement  by  govern- 
mental agencies  of  products  purchased  for 
governmental  ourposes  and  not  with  a  view 
to  commercial  resale  or  with  a  view  to  use 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commercial 
sale." 

Articles  IV  to  X  are  the  technical  articles, 
providing  a  set  of  rules  and  principles  ap- 
plicable to  transit  trade,  to  antidumping 
(Art.  VI),  to  customs  valuation,  to  customs 
formalities  and  to  marks  of  origin.  Article 
XI  prohibits  quantitative  restrictions  on  im- 
ports and  exports.  Articles  XII  through 
XV  qualify  that  rule  where  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate countries  with  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  Subsequent  articles  deal 
with  state  trading,  subsidies,  economic  de- 
velopment, opportunities  for  Joint  dlscus- 
Blon  and  settlement  of  differences  arising  out 
of  the  application  of  the  agreement. 

ORGANIZATION   FOR   ECONOMIC  COOPERATION   AND 
DEVELOPMENT    (OECD) 

In  March  1965  OECD  had  21  members,  all 
of  which  were  located  In  Europe,  except 
Canada.  Japan  and  the  United  States.    All 


its  members  except  Iceland  and  the  United 
States  are  dealt  with  in  the  attached  vol- 
umes. 

OECD  is  an  organization  established  by  a 
convention  ratified  by  18  Western  E^iropean 
countries,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
which  formally  took  effect  on  September  30, 
1961.  (Japan  Joined  In  May  1964.)  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  achieve  maximum  economic  co- 
operation among  its  members  so  as  to  foster 
and  further  their  sound  economic  develop- 
ment, partnered  with  financial  stability,  and, 
thus,  to  contribute  to  the  economic  well-be- 
ing of  nonmembers  as  well. 

Although  OECD  does  not  develop  or  admin- 
ister trade  rules  or  conduct  tariff  negotia- 
tions, one  of  its  primary  purposes  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a 
multilateral  non-discriminatory  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  obligations.  It 
provides  a  forum  for  discussion  of  the  activi- 
ties, objectives  and  problems  of  members  in 
the  broad  economic  sphere. 

OECD  is  the  successor  organization  to  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration (OEEC),  which  was  created  in  the 
early  postwar  years  (1948)  to  administer  the 
U.S.  Government's  Marshall  plan  aid  program 
and  to  restore  economic  viability  to  war-rav- 
aged Europe.  Although  those  tasks  were  suc- 
cessfully completed  by  the  OEEC.  the  need  for 
continued  International  economic  coopera- 
tion remained.  Because  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  world  and  the  In- 
creasing Interdependence  of  the  industrial- 
ized nations,  however.  Western  leaders 
deemed  it  advisable  to  create  a  new  organlza. 
tion  for  international  cooperation,  with 
greater  breadth  of  Interest  and  membership. 
The  member  countries  have  agreed  to  pro- 
mote the  efficient  use  and  development  of 
their  economic  resources;  to  encourage  re- 
search; to  promote  vocational  training;  to 
pursue  policies  designed  to  achieve  economic 
growth  and  Internal  and  external  financial 
stability;  to  pursue  efforts  to  reduce  or  abol- 
ish obstacles  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  and  current  payments;  to  extend  the 
liberalization  of  capital  movements  and  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
member  and  non-member  countries. 

OECD  has  three  broad  major  assignments — 
the  coordination  of  the  economic  policies  of 
its  members,  the  extension  of  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries,  and  consideration  of  trade  and 
payments  problems.  More  specialized  assign- 
ments cover  a  wide  range  of  economic  activ- 
ity. Including  agriculture.  Industry  and  en- 
ergy, science,  technology  and  productivity. 

The  Convention  has  21  articles,  as  well  as 
several  special  protocols,  which  generally 
cover  the  alms  and  responsibilities  of  the 
members.  Including  the  provision  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  OECD 
tasks,  consultation  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  carrying  out  of  studies  and  the  partici- 
pation In  agreed  upon  projects,  close  co- 
operation and.  where  necessary,  coordinated 
action.  Article  5  specifically  outlines  the 
powers  of  the  Organization:  it  may  make 
decisions  which,  with  provided  exceptions, 
shall  be  binding  on  members;  make  recom- 
mendations to  members  and  enter  into 
agreements  with  members,  nonmembers.  and 
International  organizations.  Article  6  re- 
quires that  all  decisions,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
members,  who  have  one  vote  each.  The  re- 
maining articles  are  organizational  or  ad- 
ministrative In  purpose. 

The  Council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  member  states.  Is  the  supreme  body  of 
OECD.  making  all  general  and  administrative 
decisions  for  the  OECD. 

The  Executive  Committee,  with  10  mem- 
bers chosen  annually  by  the  Council,  acts 
only  on  authority  of  the  Council.  General 
policy  questions  on  progress  of  work  of  OECD 
are  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee 
before  submission  to  the  Council.  The  Sec- 
retariat, which  is  staffed  by  international 
civil  servanto  headed  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 


eral, exercises  all  the  functions  necessary  for 
administration  of  the  Organization  assigned 

to  it. 

The  basic  work  of  OECD  is  carried  on  by 
numerous  committees  and  special  commit- 
tees to  which  member  governments  appoint 
representatives.  There  are  committees  work- 
ing in  the  areas  of  Economic  Affairs;  Devel- 
opment Assistance;  Trade,  Payments  and  Re- 
lated Activities;  Agriculture  and  Fisheries; 
Scientific  Affairs;  Industry  and  Energy;  and 
Manpower  and  Social  Affairs. 

In  1963  the  Trade  Committee,  in  connection 
with  its  Investigation  of  administrative  and 
technical  regulations  which  hamper  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  initiated  an  inquiry  on 
regulations  regulating  the  awarding  of  pub- 
lic contracts  by  OECD  members. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Benelux :  Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
bourg Economic  Union. 

CACM:  Central  American  Common  Market. 

EEC:   European  Economic  Community. 

EFTA:   European  Free  Trade  Association. 

Euratom:  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity. 

GATT:  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

LAFTA:  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. 

OECD:  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development. 

Stat.:  United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

UNTS:  United  Nations  Treaty  Series  (pub- 
lished by  the  United  Nations). 

UST:  United  States  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational Agreements  (published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State) . 

EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

The  actions  which  have  thus  far  been 
taken,  and  which  are  proposed  to  be  taken, 
to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (often  referred  to  as  the 
Common  Market)  offer  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  existence  In  the  Member  States  of  leg- 
islative, regulatory  and  administrative  provi- 
sions, policies  and  practices  which  exclude 
foreigners  from  participation  in  public  con- 
tracts or  discriminate  against  their  partici- 
pation and  the  use  of  foreign  products  and 
materials.  As  those  discriminations  are  pro- 
gressively eliminated  within  the  Commu- 
nity. United  States  firms  and  products  will 
suffer  Increasing  disadvantages  vls-a-vls 
materials  and  companies  of  the  Member 
States  In  competition  for  public  contracts 
of  the  Member  States. 

The  Community  was  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  of  March  27,  1957  (298 
UNTS  11  (1958)).  which  took  effect  on 
January  1.  1958.  The  Member  States  are 
Belgium.  France,  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. Italy.  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  objectives  of  the  Community  are  to 
establish  a  common  market  and  to  bring  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Member  States 
progressively  into  harmony  during  a  transi- 
tional period  ranging  from  12  to  15  years 
beginning  January  1.  1958.  The  most  sig- 
nificant measures  designed  to  achieve  those 
objectives  are:  (1)  the  elimination  of  cus- 
toms duties  and  quantitative  restrictions: 
(2)  the  establishment  of  a  common  tariff 
and  a  common  commercial  policy;  (3)  the 
establishment  of  free  movement  of  persons, 
services  and  capital;  (4)  the  inauguration  of 
common  agricultural  and  transport  policies; 
(5)  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  fair 
competition;  (6)  the  taking  of  measures  to 
coordinate  economic  policy  and  adjust  bal- 
ance of  payments;  (7)  the  creation  of  a  So- 
cial Fund  and  a  European  Investment  Bank; 
and  (8)  the  association  of  overseas  countries 
and  territories  related  to  certain  Member 
SUtes. 

The  Community  operates  through  four 
principal  organs.  The  Council  has  one  rep- 
resentative appointed  by  each  Member  State. 
It  coordinates  the  economic  policies  of  the 


Member  States,  formulates  general  policy  for 
guidance  of  the  Commission   and   exercises 
final  decisionmaking  powers.    The  Commis- 
sion has  nine  members  appointed  by  common 
agreement  of  the  Member  States.    Its  mem- 
bers are  responsible  to  the  Community  rather 
than   to   their  appointing  governments.     It 
executes  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  decides 
technical    questions    of    Treaty    application, 
advises  the  Council  on  basic  Issues  and  ex- 
ercises powers  conferred  on  It  by  the  Council. 
The  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  seven  judges 
appointed  by  the  Member  States.     It  serves 
as   the  common  court  for  the  Community, 
the   European    Coal   and   Steel   Community 
(ECSC)    and    the   European   Atomic   Energy 
Community  (Euratom).       It  concerns  Itself 
with  the  legal   problems  arising  out  of  the 
operations    of    the    respective    treaties    in- 
volved.     The    European   Parliament    or    As- 
sembly consists  of   142  representatives  who 
are  elected  by  and  from  legislatures  of  the 
Member  States  and  is  also  common  to  the 
Community  and  the  ECSC  and  Euratom.    Its 
functions  are  largely  limited  to  those  of  re- 
view and  debate,  but  it  is  armed  with  powers 
of  censure   and  must  be  consulted  by  the 
council,  before  taking  an  official  act.  in  most 
cases  where  there  is  interference  with  na- 
tional legislation.    Also  of  Importance  Is  the 
Economic  and  Social  Committee,  composed 
of  101  private  persons  representative  of  all 
sectors  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
Community.    The  Council  must  consult  it  in 
cases  which  entail  acts  of  special  economic 
and  social  significance.  Including  the  taking 
of  action  in  the  field  of  right  of  establish- 
ment. 

The  Treaty  of  Rome  is  a  complex  and 
lengthy  document  composed  of  six  parts  and 
numerous  annexes,  conventions,  protocols 
and  declarations.  The  Treaty  is  silent  on 
the  subject  of  public  contracts  and  public 
works,  except  for  a  reference  in  article  132 
relating  to  association  with  overseas  coun- 
tries and  territories.  Nevertheless,  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  which  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  applied  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  that  field. 

The  most  important  are  those  contained 
In  chapter  2  of  title  III  (sec.  52-58)  relating 
to  the  right  of  establishment  and  In  chapter 
3  of  that  title  (sec.  59-66)  relating  to  serv- 
ices. Of  lesser  importance  are  the  pro- 
visions of  articles  30-37  relating  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  quantitative  restrictions  tind  the 
general  prohibition  of  discrimination  con- 
tained in  article  7.  The  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 100  for  the  approximation  of  the  legal 
and  administrative  provisions  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  are  not  of  immediate,  but  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  future,  importance, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  public  supply 
contracts.  Also  of  Importance  are  the  pro- 
visions of  part  4  (arts.  131-136)  relating  to 
the  association  with  the  Community  of  the 
non-European  countries  and  territories 
which  had  special  relations  with  Belgium. 
France.  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  those  of  article  237  relating  to  member- 
ship in  the  Conununity  by  other  European 
countries  and  article  238  relating  to  as- 
sociation with  the  Community  of  third 
countries,  unions  of  states  or  International 
organizations. 

Copies  of  an  unofficial  English  translation 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
are  attached  hereto  as  schedule  A. 

Under  article  52.  paragraph  1,  sentence  1, 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  establishment  are 
to  be  gradually  abolished  during  the  transi- 
tional period.  The  right  to  freedom  of  es- 
tablishment Is  defined  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  that  article  to  mean  the  privilege 
to  start  and  conduct  non-wage-earning  ac- 
tivities, which  Include  any  Independent  ac- 
tivity aimed  at  the  production  of  Income. 
In  order  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  activity 
under  chapter  2.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  particular  person  to  go  into  the 
Member  State  in  which  the  activity  Is  to  be 


conducted  and  to  create  his  economic  center 
there.  A  far-reaching  exception  from  this 
principle,  which  is  of  special  Importance  for 
companies.  Is  provided  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  article  52.  paragraph  1.  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  other  Member  States  of  agencies, 
branch  establishments  and  ^bsldiary  com- 
panies. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
of  article  54.  the  Council  of  the  Community 
issued  on  December  18.  1961.  a  General  Pro- 
gram for  the  Abolition  of  Restrictions  on  the 
Freedom  of  Establishment  (Journal  Offlciel 
of  the  European  Communities.  January  15, 
1962.  p.  36  et  seq.).  The  General  Piogram 
lays  down  the  order  of  priority  in  which  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  abolished  for  the  various 
areas  of  activity.  Under  title  I  of  the  pro- 
gram, its  beneficiaries  are: 

(1)  Physical  persons,  provided  they  are 
nationals  of  the  Member  States  or  of  the 
overseas  countries  and  territories;  and 

(2)  Firms  or  companies  established  under 
the  laws  of  the  Member  States  or  of  the  over- 
seas countries  and  territories  whose  reg- 
istered office,  central  administration,  or  place 
of  business,  is  located  in  the  Community  or 
in  one  of  the  overseas  countries  or  territories. 

Where  a  company  has  only  its  registered 
office  within  the  Community,  it  must  show 
that  it  has  an  actual  and  continuous  link 
with  the  economy  of  a  Member  State  (or 
overseas  country  or  territory ) .  Such  link 
may  not,  however,  be  conditioned  on  na- 
tionality, that  is.  no  nationality  requirement 
may  be  imposed  on  managers,  partners  or 
shareholders  so  as  to  defeat  the  application 
of  the  test.  The  present  position  as  to  over- 
seas countries  and  territories  is  discussed 
infra  In  the  section  on  association  and  addi- 
tional membership. 

The  provisions  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
program  with  regard  to  public  contracts  are 
as  follows  (unofficial  translation  from  French 
by  Commerce  Clearing  House.  Inc.)  : 

Title  III 

"Subject  to  the  exceptions  or  special 
provisions  set  forth  In  the  Treaty,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of: 

"Article  55,  pertaining  to  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  exercise  of  public  authority  in  a 
Member  State. 

"Article  56,  pertaining  to  provisions  cover- 
ing special  treatment  for  foreign  nationals 
and  Justified  by  resisons  of  public  order, 
public  security  or  public  health, 

the  restrictions  to  be  lifted  according  to  the 
timetable  provided  for  in  title  IV  are  as 
follows : 

"A.  Any  prohibition  on  or  Impairment  of 
the  non-wage-earning  activities  of  nationals 
of  other  Member  States,  consisting  in  differ- 
ential treatment  based  on  nationality  as 
provided  under  a  legislative,  regulatory  or 
administrative  provision  of  a  Member  State 
or  resulting  from  the  application  of  such  a 
provision  or  of  administrative  practices. 

"Among  such  restrictive  provisions  and 
practices  are  particularly  those  which,  with 
regard  to  foreigners  only: 


"The  same  applies  to  provisions  and  prac- 
tices which,  solely  with  respect  to  foreigners, 
exclude,  limit  or  make  tubject  to  certain 
conditions  the  ability  to  exercise  the  rights 
normally  attached  to  a  non-wage-earning 
activity  and,  in  particular,  the  opportunity: 
■■•  •  •  •  • 

"(b)  To  tender  bids  or  to  participate  as  co- 
contractor  or  sub-contractor  in  public  con- 
tracts or  contracts  with  other  public  bodies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

to  the  extent  that  the  professional  activi- 
ties of  the  party  concerned  require  the  exer- 
cise of  such  opportunity. 

"Finally,  the  provisions  and  practices  men- 
tioned also  include  those  which  limit  or  im- 
pair the  admission  of  the  personnel  of  the 
principal  establishment,  located  In  one  Mem- 
ber State,  into  the  managing  or  supervisory 
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bodies  of  the  agencies,  branches  or  subsidi- 
aries opened  In  another  Member  State. 

"B.  The  conditions  to  which  a  legislative, 
regulatory  or  administrative  provision,  or  an 
administrative  practice,  subjects  the  access 
to  or  exercise  of  a  non-wage-earning  activity 
and  which,  although  applicable  regardless  of 
nationality.  Impair  the  access  to  or  exercise 
of  such  activity  by  foreigners  either  exclu- 
sively or  principally." 

Title  IV 
"For  the  purpose  of  the  effective  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  estab- 
lishment, the  following  time-table  shall  be 
adopted : 

"A  Before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year  of  the  second  stage  [December  31.  1963 1 
of  the  transitional  period  as  regards  the  ac- 
tivities listed  In  Annex  I  (which  Include 
most  manufacturing  activities  ].  subject  to 
paragraph  B: 

"B.  By  December  31.  1963.  as  regards  the 
activities  mentioned  under  Item  400.  'Con- 
struction." of  Annex  I.  carried  out  In  the 
form  of  participation  In  public  works  con- 
tracts. 

"However,  with  respect  to  the  character- 
istics and  requirements  peculiar  to  this  sec- 
tor, and  in  order  to  ensure  a  gradual  and 
balanced  abolition  of  restrictions,  together 
with  the  measures  desirable  for  coordinating 
methods  of  procedure: 

"1.  The  awarding  of  public  works  contract* 
by  a  State,  Its  territorial  subdivisions  such 
as  Ldnder,  regions,  provinces,  departments, 
communes  and  other  bodies  under  public  law 
to  be  determined,  to  nationals  and  compa- 
nies of  the  other  Member  States  through 
their  agencies  or  branches  established  in 
such  State,  may  be  suspended  In  this  State 
as  of  the  time  when  the  number  of  public 
works  contracts  awarded  In  such  State  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  other  Member 
States  exceeds  the  quota  referred  to  In  title 
V,  paragraph  C(e).  1(a)  of  the  general  pro- 
gram relating  to  services. 

"2.  As  regards  the  awarding  of  public 
works  contracts  to  these  agencies  and 
branches  by  bodies  under  public  law  which, 
on  December  31.  1963.  shall  not  have  been 
Included  among  those  mentioned  In  the  first 
paragraph,  the  elimination  of  restrictions 
shall  take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the 
transitional  period." 

In  March  1964  the  Commission  submitted 
to  the  Council  a  proposal  for  modification 
in  several  respects,  particularly  as  to  effec- 
tive dates,  of  the  General  Program  on  Estab- 
lishment as  well  as  the  General  Program  on 
Services  referred  to  infra  (hereinafter  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  general  programs 
modification  proposal) .  The  text  of  the  pro- 
posal was  published  in  the  January  29.  1965. 
issue  of  the  Journal  Officlel  of  the  European 
Communities.  The  Proposal  was  submitted 
by  the  Council  to  the  European  Parliament 
and  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee 
as  well  as  to  the  Member  States  for  advice 
and  approval.  In  February  1965  it  still  had 
not  taken  effect. 

The  General  Programs  Modification  Pro- 
posal would  change  the  date  In  the  third  line 
of  subparagraph  2  of  paragraph  B  of  title  IV 
from  December  31.  1963,  to  January  1.  1965, 
and  would  add  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs 3  and  4  following  subparagraph  2: 

"3.  The  liberalization  by  steps  provided  for 
works  contracts  applies  to  the  works  con- 
tracts of  establishments  which,  regardless  of 
their  legal  nature,  operate  the  national  rail- 
ways in  the  six  Member  States. 

"4.  The  regulations  concerning  the  award- 
ing of  public  works  contracts  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  allocation  of  works  conces- 
sions." 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  2  and  the 
above-quoted  provisions  of  the  General  Pro- 
gram on  Establishment,  to  the  extent  that 
a  national  of  a  Member  State  has  established 


himself  in  another  Member  State  or  has  es- 
tablished an  agency,  branch  establishment 
or  subsidiary  company  in  such  State,  his 
right  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  a  na- 
tional of  that  State  Includes  the  right  to 
make  applications  for  contracts  to  all  au- 
thorities and  public  corporate  bodies  Just 
like  a  national  of  that  State  and  to  be 
awarded  such  contracts  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  such  a  national.  In  that  regard.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  contracts 
pertain  to  goods  or  services  There  are.  how- 
ever, special  provisions  for  the  building  and 
construction  Industry  which  are  discussed 
below. 

Chapter  3  of  the  Treaty  relating  to  services 
IS  of  Importance,  and  then  only  of  limited 
Importance,  If  there  Is  no  "establishment"  by 
a  national  of  one  Member  State  In  another 
Member  State.  Under  article  59.  "services" 
wltnin  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  are  In- 
volved if  a  person  residing  In  one  Member 
State  furnishes  services  of  any  of  the  types 
specified  !n  article  60  to  a  recipient  of  such 
services  who  lives  in  another  Member  State. 
Borderline  problems  vls-a-vls  chapter  2  arise 
only  If  the  person  rendering  the  services  goee 
temporarily  Into  the  country  of  the  recipient 
m  order  to  furnish  those  services,  as  article 
60.  paragraph  3,  expressly  contemplates.  To 
the  extent  that  an  overlapping  with  chapter 
2  results,  the  latter  takes  precedence  under 
article    60.   paragraph    1. 

On  December  18.  1961.  the  Council  of  the 
Community,  pursuant  to  article  63,  para- 
graph 1.  also  Issued  a  General  Program  for 
the  Abolition  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free 
Provision  of  Services  (Journal  Ofliclel  of  the 
European  Communities.  January  15,  1962.  p. 
32  et  seq.).  Title  I  thereof  provides  for  the 
same  application  as  the  General  Program  on 
Establishment  (except  for  the  overseas  coun- 
tries and  territories).  Title  III  of  the  Pro- 
gram on  Services  provides  as  follows  with 
regard  to  public  contracts  (unofficial  trans- 
lation from  French  by  Commerce  Clearing 
House.  Inc.)  : 

"Subject  to  the  exceptions  or  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  and  specifically  to: 

"Article  55.  dealing  with  activities  In  a 
Member  State  relating  to  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lic authority; 

"Article  56,  dealing  with  the  provisions  for 
special  treatment  for  foreign  nationals.  Jus- 
tified by  reasons  of  public  order,  public  se- 
curity and  public  health; 

"Article  61.  dealing  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  services.  In  matt?rs  of  transport, 
which  Is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
title  relating  to  transport; 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  free  movement 
of  goods,  capital  and  persons  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  systems  of  taxation; 
those  restrictions  to  be  lifted  according  to 
the  schedule  provided  In  Title  V,  whether 
they  affect  the  offerer,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly through  the  recipient  or  through  the 
service,  are  as  follows: 

"A.  Any  prohibition  on  or  any  Impairment 
of  the  non-wage-earning  activities  of  the 
offeror,  consisting  In  a  treatment  differen- 
tiating on  a  basis  of  nationality  as  provided 
by  a  legislative,  regulatory  or  administrative 
provision  of  a  Member  State  or  resulting 
from  the  application  of  such  a  provision  or 
of  administrative  practices. 

"Among  such  restrictive  provisions  and 
practices  are  particularly  those  which,  with 
regard  to  foreigners  only : 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"The  same  applies  to  provisions  and  prac- 
tices which,  solely  with  respect  to  foreign- 
ers, exclude,  limit  or  make  subject  to  condi- 
tions the  ability  to  exercise  the  rights  norm- 
ally attached  to  the  provision  of  services  and. 
In   particular,  the  opportunity: 

•<•  •  «  •  • 

"(b)  To  tender  bids  or  to  participate  as  a 
co-contractor   or   sub-contractor   on   public 


contracts  or  contracts  with  other  bodies  un- 
der public  law.  I 

•••  •  •  •  • 

to  the  extent  that  the  professional  activities 
of  the  party  concerned  require  the  exercise  of 
such  opportunity. 

"Furthermore,  the  conditions  to  which  a 
legislative,  regulatory  or  administrative  pro- 
vision or  an  administrative  practice  subjects 
the  provision  of  services  and  which,  although 
applicable  regardless  of  nationality,  impair 
the  provision  of  these  services  by  foreigners 
either  exclusively  or  principally,  also  consti- 
tute restrictions." 

Title  V  of  the  General  Program  on  Services, 
which  contains  the  timetable  for  the  aboil 
tlon  of  restrictions,  contains  the  following 
special  provision  with  regard  to  public  works 
contracts  (unoflQclal  translation  from 
French) : 

"For  purposes  of  the  effective  elimination 
of  restrictions  on  the  free  provision  of  serv- 
ices, the  following  time-table  shall  be 
adopted : 

•*  *  «  •  •  « 

"C.  Other  restrictions:  The  other  restric- 
tions on  the  free  provision  of  services,  de- 
fined in  title  III  (which  Include  those  de- 
fined In  paragraph  A  of  title  III)  shall  be 
eliminated  at  the  latest  at  the  time  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  time-table  provided  for 
establishment.  However,  the  elimination  of 
restrictions  shall  take  place: 

**•  •  •  *  • 

"(e)    As  regards  public  works  contract* : 

"1.  When  the  provision  of  services  is  car- 
ried out  with  the  participation  of  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Member  States  in 
the  public  works  contract^  of  a  State,  or  Its 
territorial  subdivisions  such  as  Lander,  re- 
gions, provinces,  departments,  communes 
and  other  public  bodies  to  be  determined, 
by  December  31.  1963.  under  the  following 
conditions.  In  order  to  take  into  account  the 
characteristics  and  requirements  peculiar  to 
this  sector  and  to  ensure  a  gradual  and  bal- 
anced abolition  of  restrictions,  together  with 
the  desirable  measures  for  coordinating 
methods  of  procedure : 

"(a)  When  the  number  of  public  works 
contracts  awarded  in  one  Member  State  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  Mem- 
ber States  by  such  State.  Its  territorial  sub- 
divisions or  the  other  public  bodies  deter- 
mined as  stated  above  exceeds  a  certain 
quota,  such  State  may  suspend  until  the  end 
of  the  current  year  the  awarding  of  such 
contracts  to  these  nationals  and  companies. 

"This  quota  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  certain  percentage,  equal  In  prin- 
ciple for  all  Member  States  and  Increasing 
every  two  years,  from  December  31,  1963.  to 
December  31.  1969.  to  the  average  of  the 
amounts  of  public  works  contracts  awarded 
during  the   two  preceding   years. 

"Furthermore,  except  for  Justified  excep- 
tions, the  amount  of  work  contracts  which 
nationals  and  companies  of  one  State,  estab- 
lished In  such  State,  obtain  In  the  other 
Member  States  shall  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(b)  Public  works  contracts  awarded  In 
one  State  to  nationals  and  companies  of  oth- 
er Member  States  are  understood  to  mean: 
contracts  awarded  directly  to  these  nationals 
and  companies  established  in  the  other  Mem- 
ber States;  and  contracts  awarded  to  these 
nationals  and  companies  through  their  agen- 
cies or  branches  established  In  such  State. 

"Each  Member  State  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  determine  and  publicize  period- 
ically the  amount  of  public  works  contracts 
awarded  to  nationals  and  companies  of  the 
other  Member  States. 

"2.  When  the  services  are  supplied  In  the 
form  of  participation  In  public  works  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  public  bodies  which, 
on  December  31,  1963,  have  not  been  Included 
among  those  mentioned  In  the  first  subpara- 
graph of  paragraph  1,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  transitional  period." 


The  above-quoted  special  provision  for  a 
gradual  transition  was  made  because  some 
Member  States  feared  that  an  Immediate 
elimination  of  discrimination  might  entail 
difficulties  for  their  building  and  construc- 
tion industries. 

The  General  Programs  Modification  Pro- 
posal referred  to  supra,  page  8.  would  effect 
the  following  changes  In  the  above-quoted 
provision  of  title  V  of  the  General  Program 
on  Services: 

( 1 )  The  date  of  December  31.  1963.  In  para- 
graph C.(e)l.  would  be  changed  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965. 

(2)  The  wording  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  clause  (a)  in  (e)l  would  be  changed  to 
read  as  follows: 

"This  quota  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage.  This  percentage  must 
in  principle  be  the  same  for  all  Member 
States.  It  Is  fixed  for  the  first  time  for  the 
year  1965  and  Increases  each  two  years  from 
January   1,  1966.  to  December  1,   1969." 

(3)  The  date  of  December  31.  1963.  In  para- 
graph (e)2.  would  be  changed  to  January  1, 
1965.  and  the  following  would  be  added  as 
(e)3  and  (e)4: 

"3.  The  liberalization  by  steps  provided 
for  works  contracts  applies  to  the  works  con- 
tracts of  establishments  which,  regardless 
of  their  legal  nature,  operate  the  national 
railways  in  the  six  Member  States. 

"4.  The  regulations  concerning  the  award- 
ing of  public  works  contracts  are  also  appli- 
cable to  the  allocation  of  works  concessions." 

The  general  programs  do  not  In  themselves 
have  a  binding  effect  for  the  elimination  of 
restrictions.  The  elimination  must  be  initi- 
ated by  directives  issued  on  proposal  of  the 
Commission  by  the  Council  (after  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  European  Parliament  and 
the  Economic  and  Sociai  Committee).  It 
was  not  until  March  1964  that  the  Commis- 
sion forwarded  to  the  Council  a  draft  of  a 
first  directive  on  tenders  for,  and  execution 
of,  public  building  work.  A  copy  of  an  un- 
official translation  from  German  of  such 
draft  directive  is  attached  hereto  as  Sched- 
ule B.  The  Press  Release  (dated  March  12, 
1964)  of  the  Commission  with  regard  there- 
to is  as  follows  (CCH  Common  Market  Re- 
porter, par.  9129) : 

"In  pursuance  of  the  General  Programs  on 
Freedom  of  Establishment  and  Freedom  to 
Supply  Services,  the  Executive  Commission 
of  the  Common  Market  has  forwarded  to  the 
Council  the  draft  of  a  first  directive  on 
tenders  for,  and  execution  of,  building  work 
for  the  State,  local  authorities  and  public 
corporations. 

"Under  this  draft  directive  each  Member 
State  will  in  certain  circumstances  abolish 
as  of  January  1,  1965,  restrictions  on  the 
undertaking  of  such  work  by  firms  from 
other  Member  States. 

"Work  carried  out  for  railway  boards,  how- 
ever constituted,  will  be  considered  for  this 
purpose  as  government  work. 

"Although  there  will  in  future  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  nationals  of  other  Mem- 
ber States,  the  awarding  of  public  contracts 
to  such  nationals  may  be  suspended  when  a 
certain  quota  has  been  filled.  The  first 
quota  will  run  from  January  1,  1965,  and  the 
last  will  expire  on  December  31.  1969. 

"The  quota  system  will  apply  to  public 
works  contracts  as  a  whole  and  also  to  two 
categories:  those  costing  up  to  $600,000  and 
those  costing  more  than  this  sum. 

"In  each  case  the  Member  States  will  fix 
the  1965  quota  by  applying  a  factor  of  15 
percent  to  the  average  annual  value  of  public 
works  contracts  awarded  between  January  1, 
1963,  and  December  31,  1964.  Each  State 
will  be  able  to  suspend  the  award  of  such 
contracts  when  their  total  amount  is  In 
excess  of  the  general  quota  or  when  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  partial  quotas  referred 
to  above  is  attained.  However,  suspension 
may  be  applied  only  when  the  amotmt  of  the 
public  contracts  which  nationals  and  ccan- 


panles  of  a  Member  State  have  obtained 
since  January  1  In  other  Member  States  is 
not  more  than  half  the  quota  fixed  for  each 
of  the  three  cases. 

"The  draft  directive  contains  a  further 
safeguard  clause  applicable  only  to  contracts 
above  $600,000.  Under  this  clause  each  Mem- 
ber State  may  suspend,  until  the  end  of  the 
current  year  at  the  latest,  the  award  of  pub- 
lic works  contracts  In  excess  of  $600,000  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  other  Member 
States  when  the  amount  of  such  contracts 
awarded  to  these  nationals  and  companies 
reaches  twice  the  quota  fixed  annually  in  re- 
lation to  the  contracts  above  $600,000. 

"The  draft  directive  also  provides  that  the 
Member  States  shall  send  to  the  Commis- 
sion certain  information,  within  specified 
time  limits,  so  that  the  liberalization  of 
tenders  for  public  works  contracts  may  be 
put  into  effect. 

"The  Conunisslon  will  be  assisted  by  an 
advisory  committee  in  dealing  with  any 
problems  or  disputes  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Member 
States." 

A  second  proposed  draft  directive  on  public 
works  contracts  was  announced  by  the  Com- 
mission in  July  1964.  Its  object  Is  to  co- 
ordinate procedures  for  the  awarding  of 
public  works  contracts  in  the  Member  States. 
A  copy  of  an  unofficial  translation  from 
German  of  such  draft  directive  :s  attached 
hereto  as  Schedule  C.  The  "Information 
Memo"  (No.  P^8/64  dated  July  1964)  of 
the  Official  Spokesman  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  thereto  is  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  has  prepared  a  second 
proposed  directive  on  public  contracts.  Its 
object  is  to  coordinate  procedures  for  the 
award  of  public  works  contracts  in  the  Mem- 
ber States,  and  it  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Directorate-General  for  Competition  in  col- 
laboration with  Government  experts  in  pur- 
suance of  Article  100  of  the  treaty.  Under 
this  article  the  Council,  acting  by  means  of 
a  unanimous  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  to  issue  directives  for  the  approx- 
imation of  such  legislative  and  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  Member  States  as  have 
a  direct  Incidence  on  the  establishment  or 
functioning  of  the  Common  Market. 

"The  draft  of  the  directive  was  put  before 
the  Council  on  16  March  1964.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  directive,  as  of  the  earlier  one.  Is 
to  liberalize  public  works  contracts. 

"One  class  of  restrictions  at  present  In 
force  consists  of  laws,  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  In  the  Member  States 
which  wholly  or  partly  exclude  persons  In 
other  Member  States  from  tendering  for  or 
executing  such  contracts.  The  first  directive 
proposed  by  the  Commission  is  aimed  at 
abolishing  these  provisions  and  practices. 
"The  second  type  of  restriction  results  from 
the  differences  between  the  procedures  for 
the  award  of  public  works  contracts  In  the 
various  Member  States.  Hence.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Programmes  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  freedom  of  estab- 
Ushm^ent  and  freedom  to  supply  services,  the 
second  proposed  directive  lays  down  co- 
ordination measures  Intended  to  ensure  that 
calls  for  tenders  in  this  field  are  given  pub- 
licity in  all  Community  countries,  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  In  technical  speci- 
fications, and  that  objective  criteria  shall  be 
applied  In  Judging  the  capacities  of  the  per- 
sons tendering  and  the  suitability  of  their 
tenders. 

"The  two  directives  are  closely  connected. 
'Public  works  contracts'  therefore  has  the 
same  meaning  in  both.  But  they  differ  In 
so  far  as  public  works  contracts  awarded  by 
railways  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
second  directive.  In  some  member  coun- 
tries the  railways  are  operated  by  private  en- 
terprise, In  others  by  the  State,  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  provisions  for  award  of  con- 
tracts by  railways  Is  therefore  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  directive. 


"The  present  directive  provides  for  the 
abolition  of  all  discrimination  in  technical 
specifications.  Such  discrimination  covers 
any  technical  requirement  that  has  the  effect 
of  penalizing  or  excluding  enterprises  in 
other  Member  States  that  wish  to  compete 
for  contracts.  Further  discriminatory  meas- 
ures Include  specifications  Indicating  par- 
ticular patents,  types,  categories,  models  or 
processes  when  such  Indication  is  not  Justi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  project  concerned. 
The  directive  does  not.  however,  cover  dis- 
criminatory specifications  for  building  ma- 
terials in  the  general  annexes  to  the  contract. 
Prohibition  of  such  specifications  will  be 
provided  for  In  another  directive,  based  on 
article  33(7)  of  the  Treaty. 

"The  directive  lays  down  that  a  notice  of 
public  works  contracts  must  be  published  In 
the  official  gazette  of  the  European  Com- 
munities. The  notice  must  give  all  essential 
data.  This  will  ensure  that  participants 
know  in  advance  the  exact  grounds  on  which 
their  tender  may  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
The  proposed  rules  for  publication  will  at 
first  apply  to  contracts  worth  more  than 
1,000,000  units  of  account.  With  effect  from 
1  January  1966  they  will  apply  to  contracts 
for  more  than  600,000  u.a.,  and  from  1  Janu- 
ary 1968  to  contracts  for  more  than  300,000 
u.a. 

"All  other  provisions.  In  particular  those 
introducing  objective  criteria  for  Judging  the 
capacities  of  the  Individuals  tendering  and 
the  suitability  of  their  tenders,  apply  to  con- 
tracts with  a  value  of  more  than  60,000  u.a. 
The  draft  Includes  a  list  of  possible  excep- 
tions in  which  contracts  may  be  awarded 
without  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
directive. 

"Finally,  arrangements  are  made  for  set- 
ting up  an  expert  committee  of  officials  from 
the  Member  States  to  advise  the  Commission 
on  questions  which  arise  as  the  directive  Is 
Implemented." 

The  participation  In  public  supply  con- 
tracts of  another  Member  State  by  nationals 
residing  in  a  Member  State  and  not  "estab- 
lished" in  the  other  State  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  chapters  of  the  rights  of  estab- 
lishment and  services.  Possibly,  discrimi- 
nations in  that  area  could  be  deemed  to  be 
measures  having  the  same  effect  as  quantita- 
tive restrictions  within  the  meaning  of  ar- 
ticles 30-37  of  the  Treaty  and  eliminated 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  7  of  ar- 
ticle 33.  The  general  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination contained  In  article  7  could  also 
be  applied.  In  order  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nations entirely,  however,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  approximate  the  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  the  Member  States 
under  article  100  of  the  Treaty,  since  articles 
7.  52-58  and  59-66  authorize  only  the  prohi- 
bition of  differential  treatment  according  to 
nationality.  The  same  problems  and  possi- 
ble solutions  are  applicable  to  provisions  that 
give  controlling  effect  to  the  origin  of  goods 
by  requiring,  for  example,  that  goods  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  public  contracts  must 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  country  of 
the  public  agency  which  awarded  the  con- 
tract. 

Any  effective  action  In  this  field  is.  It  would 
appear,  several  years  away,  although  recent 
annual  reports  of  the  Commission  Indicate 
that  some  exploratory  work  is  In  progress. 

ASSOCIATION    AND    ADDITIONAL    MEMBERSHIP 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  the  Community  may  conclude  a 
membership  agreement  with  any  European 
State  (art.  237)  or  an  agreement  of  associa- 
tion with  a  third  country  (art.  238)  or  with 
an  overseas  country  or  territory  having  spe- 
cial relations  with  a  Member  State  (art. 
131). 

The  Community  has  concluded  Agree- 
ments of  Association  with  Greece  (effective 
November  1,  1962)  and  Turkey  (effective 
December  1,  1964).    The  provisions  of  those 
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Agreements  relating  to  establishment  and 
services,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality and  related  provisions  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  respective  sections  on  those 
two  countries. 

The  Community  also  signed  (on  July  20. 
1963)  an  Agreement  of  Association  under 
Article  238  with  the  18  African  and  Mala- 
gasy States  (the  Kingdom  of  Burundi,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Chad,  the 
Republic  of  Congo  ( Brazzaville ) ,  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville) ,  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey,  the  Republic  of  Ga- 
bon, the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast,  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic  (Madagascar),  the  Republic 
of  Mali,  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Maureta- 
nia,  the  Republic  of  Niger,  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda,  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  the  So- 
mali Republic,  the  Republic  of  Togo,  and 
the  Republic  of  Upper  Volta).  The  Agree- 
ment took  effect  on  June  1.  1964  (Journal 
OfBclel  of  the  European  Communities.  June 
11  1964.  page  1429).  and  will  remain  in 
force  until  May  31.  1969,  but  may  be 
extended. 

Title  III  (articles  29-34)  contains  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  establishment  and 
services  which  amount  to  what  is  in  effect  a 
negatively  worded  reciprocity  clause.  The 
Associated  States  assume  the  obligation  of 
giving  nationals  of  the  Member  States  equal 
treatment  among  each  other.  A  Member 
State  can  claim  rights  for  Its  nationals  in 
an  Associated  State,  however,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Member  State  grants  com- 
parable rights  to  the  nationals  of  the  Asso- 
ciated State.  Accordingly,  the  Member 
States  do  not  assume  any  obligations  under 
the  Agreement  and.  in  particular,  no  obliga- 
tion to  grant  national  treatment.  As  a  re- 
sult, upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  Agree- 
ment, the  references  in  Title  I  of  the  General 
Program  on  Establishment  with  regard  to 
overseas  countries  and  territories  ceased  to 
have  any  application  to  the  Associated 
States.  There  is  no  comparable  problem  in 
the  case  of  services,  since  the  General  Pro- 
gram on  Services  does  not  apply  to  nationals 
of  oveseas  countries  and  territories. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  overseas 
countries  with  special  relations  with  a  Mem- 
ber State,  which  now  consist  only  of  a  num- 
ber of  unimportant  French  territories  and 
the  Netherlands  and  Surinam,  which  are  au- 
tonomous parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  Antilles,  the  CouncU  of  the  Com- 
munities rendered  a  decision  on  February  25, 
1964.  under  the  provisions  of  Article  136  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  the  provisions  of  which 
conform  largely  to  those  of  the  Agreement  of 
Association  with  the  African  and  Malagasy 
States.  The  decision  took  effect  simulta- 
neously with  the  Association  Agreement 
(Journal  Offlclel  of  the  European  Commu- 
nities, June  11.  1964.  page  1472)  as  to  all 
such  territories  except  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles for  which  the  effective  date  is  Octo- 
ber 1.  1964  (Journal  OfBciel.  October  1.  1964. 
page  2413).  The  provisions  made  in  the  de- 
cision on  the  right  of  establishment  and  the 
right  of  services  conform  to  those  of  the 
Association  Agreement  with  the  African  and 
Malagasy  States  and.  accordingly,  the  con- 
sequences are  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  French  over- 
seas departments  (French  Guiana.  Guade- 
lupe.  Martinique,  and  Reunion)  the  Council 
of  the  Community  rendered  a  second  de- 
cision on  February  25,  1964,  which  also  took 
effect  on  June  1,  1964  (Journal  Offlclel.  June 
11.  1964,  page  1484),  and  which  provides 
that  articles  52-58  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  such  departments. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  Council,  in  Issuing 
directives  under  articles  54.  Is  authorized  to 
make  special  provisions  for  such  depart- 
ments. In  addition,  the  decision  provides 
for  accelerated  elimination  of  discriminatory 
distinctions  between  nationals  of  the  Mem- 
ber States.     By  reason   of  the  provision  of 


article  227,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  with  re- 
gard to  services  continued  to  apply  to  such 
departments. 

EXmOPEAN    ATOMIC    ENERGY     COMMUNITY 
(  EURATOM  ) 

Article  97  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  of 
March  25,  1957  (298  UNTS  167  (1958)), 
permits  nationals  of  member  states  (who 
are  the  same  as  the  Member  States  of  the 
Exiropean  Economic  Community)  to  partici- 
pate In  the  construction  of  commercial  and 
research  reactors  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 
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Schedule  A.  Treaty  Establishing  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  Con- 
nected Documents 
(English  translation  Issued  in  1961  by  the 
Publishing  Services  of  the  European  Com- 
munities) 

(NOTE. — In  response  to  the  numerous  re- 
quests which  have  been  received  the  Pub- 
lishing Services  of  the  Exiropean  Communi- 
ties have  undertaken  to  reprint  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  made 
In  1958  and  In  circulation  since  then. 

(It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  trans- 
lation has  no  legal  authority  whatsoever, 
and  that  only  those  versions  of  the  Treaty 
are  valid  which  were  drawn  up,  signed  and 
ratified  In  the  four  languages  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community:  Dutch,  French, 
German  and  Italian. 

(Reference  should  therefore  be  made  to 
those  versions  in  case  of  disagreement  or 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  English  trans- 
lation. 

( According  to  Information  received  to  date 
by  the  Publishing  Services  this  applies  in 
particular  to  the  following  articles  of  the 
treaty:  Article  32;  articles  85,  1  and  92,  1: 
article  86;  article  112,  1;  articles  165,  para- 
graph 4,  and  166,  paragraph  3:  articles  169 
and  170;  article  173;  article  179;  article  184; 
article  237,  paragraph  2.) 

PART    1.    principles 


Article  7 


Within  the  field  of  application  of  this 
Treaty  and  without  prejudice  to  the  special 
provisions  mentioned  therein,  any  discrimi- 
nation on  the  grounds  of  nationality  shall 
hereby  be  prohibited. 

The  Council  may,  acting  by  means  of  a 
qualified  majority  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the 
Commission  and  after  the  Assembly  has  been 
consulted,  lay  down  rules  In  regard  to  the 
prohibition  of  any  such  discrimination. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PART    2.   BASES    OF    THE    COMMUNITY 

Title  I.  Free  movement  of  goods 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter  2.  The  Elimination  of  Quantitative 

Restrictions  as  Between  Member  States 
Article  30 

Quantitative  restrictions  on  importation 
and  all  measures  with  equivalent  effect  shall, 
without  prejudice  to  the  following  provi- 
sions, hereby  be  prohibited  between  Member 
States. 

Article  31 

Member  States  shall  refrain  from  introduc- 
ing as  between  themselves  any  new  quantita- 
tive restrictions  or  measures  with  equivalent 
effect. 

This  obligation  shall,  however,  only  apply 
to  the  level  of  liberalisation  attained  in  ap- 
plication of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation of  14  January  1955.  Member 
States  shall  conununicate  to  the  Commis- 
sion, not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  treaty,  the 
lists  of  the  products  liberalised  by  them  in 
application  of  these  decisions.  The  lists 
thus  communicated  shall  be  consolidated  be- 
tween Member  States. 

Article  32 

Member  States  shall,  in  their  mutual  trade, 
refrain  from  making  more  restrictive  the 
quotas  or  measures  with  equivalent  effect  in 
existence  at  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  treaty. 

Such  quotas  shall  be  abolished  not  later 
than  at  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  transi- 
tional period.  In  the  course  of  this  period, 
they  shall  be  progressively  abolished  under 
the  conditions  specified  below. 

Article  33 

1.  Each  of  the  Member  States  shall,  at  the 
end  of  one  year  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  convert  any  bilateral  quotas 
granted  to  other  Member  States  Into  global 
quotas  open,  without  discrimination,  to  all 
other  Member  States. 

On  the  same  date.  Member  States  shall  en- 
large the  whole  of  the  global  quotas  so  estab- 
lished in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  an  Increase 
of  not  less  than  20  per  cent  in  their  total 
value  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
Each  global  quoU  for  each  product  shall, 
however,  be  increased  by  not  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

The  quotas  shall  be  increased  annually  in 
accordance  with  the  same  rules  and  In  the 
same  propwrtlons  In  relation  to  the  preceding 
year. 

The  fourth  Increase  shall  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  treaty;  the  fifth  in- 
crease shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  one  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage. 

2.  Where,  in  the  case  of  a  product  which 
has  not  been  liberalised,  the  global  quota 
does  not  amount  to  3  per  cent  of  the  national 
output  of  the  State  concerned,  a  quota  equal 
to  not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  such  output 
shall  be  established  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Treaty.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this 
quota  shall  be  raised  to  4  per  cent  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  to  5  per  cent.  There- 
after, the  Member  State  concerned  shall  in- 


crease the  quota  by  nc*  .eas  than  15  per  cent 

annually.  ,.  —  , 

In  the  case  where  there  Is  no  such  national 
output,  the  Commission  shall  fix  an  ap- 
propriate quota  by  means  of  a  decision. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  each  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  national  output. 

4  Where  the  Commission,  acting  by  means 
of  a  decision,  finds  that  in  the  course  of  two 
successive  years  the  Imports  of  any  product 
have  been  below  the  level  of  the  quota 
granted,  this  global  quota  may  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating the  total  value  of  the  global  quotas. 
In  such  case,  the  Member  State  shall  abolish 
the  quota  for  the  product  concerned. 

5.  In  the  case  of  quotas  representing  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  national  output  of 
the  product  concerned,  the  Council,  acting 
by  means  of  a  qualified  majority  vote  on 
a  proposal  of  the  Commission,  may  reduce 
the  minimum  percentage  of  10  per  cent  laid 
down  In  paragraph  1.  This  modification 
shall  not,  however,  affect  the  obligation  an- 
nually to  increase  the  total  value  of  global 
quotas  by  20  per  cent. 

6.  Member  States  which  have  gone  beyond 
their  obligations  concerning  the  level  of  lib- 
eralisation attained  in  implementation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  Organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  of 
14  January  1955  shall,  when  calculating  the 
annual  total  Increase  of  20  per  cent  provided 
for  in  paragraph  1,  be  entitled  to  take  Into 
account  the  amount  of  Imports  liberalised  by 
autonomous  measures.  Such  calculation 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  Its 
prior  approval. 

7.  Directives  Issued  by  the  Commission 
shall  lay  down  the  procedure  and  the  tim- 
ing according  to  which  Member  States  shall 
abolish  as  between  themselves  any  measures 
which  exist  at  the  date  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  treaty  and  which  have  an  effect 
equivalent  to  quotas. 

8.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  provisions  concerning 
percentages  does  not  make  it  possible  to  en- 
sure the  progressive  nature  of  the  abolition 
of  quotas  provided  for  In  Article  32,  second 
paragraph,  the  Council,  acting  dvu-lng  the 
first  stage  by  means  of  a  unanimous  vote 
and  subsequently  by  means  of  a  qualified 
majority  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commis- 
sion, may  amend  the  procedure  referred  to 
In  this  article  and  may,  in  particular,  raise 
the  percentages  fixed. 

Article  34 

1.  Quantitative  restrictions  on  exportation 
and  any  measures  with  equivalent  effect 
shall  hereby  be  prohibited  as  between  Mem- 
ber States. 

2.  Member  States  shall  abolish,  not  later 
than  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  all  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  exportation  and  any 
measures  with  equivalent  effect  in  existence 
at  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty. 

Article  35 

Member  States  hereby  declare  their  will- 
ingness to  abolish.  In  relation  to  other  Mem- 
ber States,  their  quantitative  restrictions  on 
importation  and  exportation  more  rapidly 
than  Is  provided  for  in  the  preceding  Articles, 
if  their  general  economic  situation  and  the 
situation  of  the  sector  concerned  so  permit. 

The  Commission  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions for  this  purpose  to  the  States  con- 
cerned. 

Article  36 

The  provisions  of  Articles  30  to  34  inclu- 
sive shall  not  be  an  obstacle  to  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  In  respect  of  Importation, 
exportation  or  transit  which  are  Justified  on 
grounds  of  public  morality,  public  order, 
public  safety,  the  protection  of  human  or 
animal  life  or  health,  the  preservation  of 
plant  life,  the  protection  of  national  treas- 


ures of  artistic,  historical  or  archeologlcal 
value  or  the  protection  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  property.  Such  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  shall  not,  however,  constitute 
either  a  means  of  arbitrary  discrimination  or 
a  disguised  restriction  on  trade  between 
Member  States. 

Article   37 

1.  Member  States  shall  progressively  adjxost 
any  State  monopolies  of  a  commercial  char- 
acter In  such  a  manner  as  will  ensure  the  ex- 
clusion, at  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  tran- 
sitional period,  of  all  discrimination  between 
the  nationals  of  Member  States  In  regard  to 
conditions  of  supply  or  marketing  of  goods. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
to  any  body  by  means  of  which  a  Member 
State  shall  de  Jure  or  de  facto  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  control  direct  or  appreciably  in- 
fluence importation  or  exportation  between 
Member  States.  These  provisions  shall  apply 
also  to  monopolies  assigned  by  the  State. 

2.  Member  States  shall  abstain  from  any 
new  measure  which  Is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  paragraph  1  or  which  may 
limit  the  scope  of  the  articles  relating  to 
the  abolition,  as  between  Member  States,  of 
customs  duties  and  quantitative  restrictions. 

3.  The  timing  of  the  measures  referred  to 
In  paragraph  1  shall  be  adapted  to  the  aboli- 
tion, as  provided  for  In  Articles  30  to  34  In- 
clusive, of  the  quantitative  restrictions  on 
the  same  products. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title    III.  The    free    movement    of   persons, 

services  and  capital 

Chapter  2.  The  Right  of  Establishment 

Article  52 

Within  the  framework  of  the  provisions  set 
out  below,  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
establishment  of  nationals  of  a  Memt>er  State 
in  the  territory  of  another  Member  State 
shall  be  progressively  abolished  In  the  course 
of  the  transitional  period.  Such  progressive 
abolition  shall  also  extend  to  restrictions  on 
the  setting  up  of  agencies,  branches  or  sub- 
sidiaries by  nationals  of  any  Member  State 
established  in  the  territory  of  any  Member 
State. 

Freedom  of  establishment  shall  Include  the 
right  to  engage  In  and  carry  on  non-wage- 
earning  activities,  and  also  to  set  up  and 
manage  enterprises  and.  in  particular,  com- 
panies within  the  meaning  of  Article  58, 
second  paragraph,  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  law  of  the  country  of  establish- 
ment for  its  own  nationals,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Chapter  relating  to  capital. 

Article  53 
Member  States  shall  not,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty,  introduce  any  new 
restrictions  on  the  establishment  in  their 
territories  of  nationals  of  other  Member 
States. 

Article  54 

1.  Before  the  expiry  of  the  first  stage,  the 
Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission  and 
after  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee 
and  the  Assembly  have  been  consulted  shall 
lay  down  a  general  programme  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  restrictions  existing  within  the  Com- 
munity on  freedom  of  establishment.  The 
Commission  shall  submit  such  proposal  to 
the  Council  In  the  course  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  first  stage. 

The  programme  shall.  In  respect  of  each 
category  of  activities,  fix  the  general  condi- 
tions for  achieving  freedom  of  establishment 
and.  In  particular,  the  stages  by  which  it 
shall  be  attained. 

2.  In  order  to  Implement  the  general  pro- 
gramme or.  If  no  such  programme  exists,  to 
complete  one  stage  towards  the  achievement 
of  freedom  of  establishment  for  a  specific 
activity,  the  Council,  on  a  proposal  of  the 
Commission  and  after  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee  and  the  Assembly  have 
been  consulted,  shall,  until  the  end  of  the 


first  stage  by  means  of  a  unanimous  vote  and 
subsequently  by  means  of  a  qualified  major- 
ity vote,  act  by  issuing  directives. 

3.  The  Council  and  the  Commission  shall 
exercise  the  functions  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  above  provisions,  in  particular: 

(a)  by  according,  as  a  general  rule,  priority 
treatment  to  activities  in  regard  to  which 
freedom  of  establishment  constitutes  a  spe- 
cially valuable  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  production  and  trade; 

(b)  by  ensuring  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  competent  national  authorities 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  special  situa- 
tion within  the  Commimity  of  the  various 
activities  concerned; 

(c)  by  abolishing  any  such  administra- 
tive procedures  and  practice  whether  re- 
sulting from  municipal  law  or  from  agree- 
ments previously  concluded  between  Mem- 
ber States  as  would,  If  maintained,  be  an 
obstacle  to  freedom  of  establishment; 

(d)  by  ensuring  that  wage-earning  work- 
ers of  one  Member  State  employed  in  the 
territory  of  another  Member  State  may  re- 
main in  that  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  a  non-wage-earning  activity 
there,  provided  that  they  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions which  they  would  be  required  to  satisfy 
If  they  came  to  that  State  at  the  time  when 
they  wished  to  engage  in  such  activity; 

(e)  by  enabling  a  national  of  one  Member 
State  to  acquire  and  exploit  real  property 
situated  In  the  territory  of  another  Member 
State,  to  the  extent  that  no  infringement  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  39,  para- 
graph 2  is  thereby  caused; 

(f)  by  applying  the  progressive  abolition 
of  restrictions  on  freedom  of  establishment. 
In  each  branch  of  activity  under  considera- 
tion, both  in  respect  of  the  conditions  for 
setting  up  agencies,  branches  or  subsidiaries 
In  the  territory  of  a  Member  State  and  In 
respect  of  the  conditions  governing  the  entry 
of  personnel  of  the  main  establishment  Into 
the  managerial  or  supervisory  organs  of  such 
agencies,  branches  and  subsidiaries; 

(g)  by  co-ordinating,  to  the  extent  that  la 
necessary  and  with  a  view  to  making  them 
equivalent,  the  guarantees  demanded  in 
Member  States  from  companies  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  58,  second  paragraph,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  both 
of  the  members  of  such  companies  and  of 
third  parties;  and 

(h)  by  satisfying  themselves  that  condi- 
tions of  establishment  shall  not  be  Impaired 
by  any  aids  granted  by  Member  States. 

Article  55 

Activities  which  in  any  State  Include,  even 
Incidentally,  the  exercise  of  public  authority 
shall,  In  so  far  as  that  State  is  concerned,  be 
excluded  from  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Chapter. 

The  CouncU,  acting  by  means  of  a  quali- 
fied majority  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  exclude  certain  activities  from 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter. 

Article  56 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Chapter  and  the 
measures  taken  In  pursuance  thereof  shall 
not  prejudice  the  applicability  of  legislative 
and  administrative  provisions  which  lay 
down  special  treatment  for  foreign  nationals 
and  which  are  Justified  by  reasons  of  public 
order,  public  safety  and  public  health. 

2.  Before  the  expiry  of  the  transitional 
period,  the  Council,  acting  by  means  of  a 
unanimous  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission and  after  the  Assembly  has  been 
consulted,  shall  issue  directives  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  above-mentioned  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  provisions.  After  the 
end  of  the  second  stage,  however,  the  Council, 
acting  by  means  of  a  qualified  majority  vote 
on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission,  shall  Issue 
directives  for  co-ordinating  such  provisions 
as.  In  each  Member  State,  fall  within  the 
administrative  field. 
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Article  67 


1.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  engagement  In 
and  exercise  of  non-wage-earning  activities, 
the  Council,  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission 
and  after  the  Assembly  has  been  consulted, 
shall,  in  the  course  of  the  first  stage  by  means 
of  a  unanimous  vote  and  subsequently  by 
means  of  a  qualified  majority  vote,  act  by 
issuing  directives  regarding  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas,  certificates  and  other  qual- 
ifications. 

2.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  Council,  act- 
ing on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission  and 
after  the  Assembly  has  been  consulted,  shall, 
before  the  expiry  of  the  transitional  period. 
Issue  directives  regarding  the  co-ordination 
of  legislative  and  administrative  provisions  of 
Member  States  concerning  the  engagement 
in  and  exercise  of  non-wage-earning  activ- 
ities A  unanimous  vote  shall  be  required  on 
matters  which,  in  at  least  one  Member  State. 
are  subject  to  legislative  provisions,  and  on 
measures  concerning  the  protection  of  sav- 
ings, m  particular  the  allotment  of  credit 
and  the  banking  profession,  and  concerning 
the  conditions  governing  the  exercise  In  the 
various  Member  States  of  the  medical,  para- 
medical and  pharmaceutical  professions.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  Council  shall  act  In  the 
course  of  the  first  stage  by  means  of  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  subsequently  by  means  of  a 
qualified  majority  vote. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  medical,  para-medlcal 
and  pharmaceutical  professions,  the  progres- 
sive removal  of  restrictions  shall  be  subject 
to  the  co-ordination  of  conditions  for  their 
exercise  in  the  various  Member  States. 

Article  58 

Companies  constituted  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  a  Member  State  and  having  their 
registered  oflQce.  central  management  or 
main  establishment  within  the  Community 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Chapter,  be  assimilated  to 
natural  persons  being  nationals  of  Member 
States. 

The  term  "companies"  shall  mean  com- 
panies under  civil  or  commercial  law  includ- 
ing co-operative  companies  and  other  legal 
persons  under  public  or  private  law,  with 
the  exception  of  non-profit-making  com- 
panies. 

Chapter  3.  Services 

Article  59 

Within  the  framework  of  the  provisions  set 
out  below,  restrictions  on  the  free  supply 
of  services  within  the  Community  Bhall  be 
progressively  abolished  in  the  course  of  the 
transitional  period  In  respect  of  nationals 
of  Member  States  who  are  established  In  a 
State  of  the  Community  other  than  that  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  services  are  supplied. 

Thre  Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission, 
may  extend  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Chapter  to  cover  services  supplied  by 
nationals  of  any  third  country  who  are  es- 
tablished within  the  Community. 

Article  60 

Services  within  the  meaning  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  services  normally 
supplied  for  remuneration,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  governed  by  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  free  movement  of  goods,  capital 
and  persons. 

Services  shall  Include  In  particular: 

(a)  Activities  of  an  Industrial  character: 

(b)  Activities  of  a  commercial  character: 

(c)  Partisan  activities:  and 

(d)  Activities  of  the  liberal  professions. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  the 

Chapter  relating  to  the  right  of  establish- 
ment, a  person  supplying  a  service  may.  In 
order  to  carry  out  that  service,  temporarily 
exercise  his  activity  In  the  State  where  the 
service  Is  supplied,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  are  Imposed  by  t)iat  State  on  Its 
nationals. 


Article  61 

1 .  The  free  movement  of  services  In  respect 
of  transport  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Title  relating  to  transport. 

2.  The  liberalisation  of  banking  and  Insur- 
ance services  connected  with  movements  of 
capital  shall  be  effected  In  harmony  with  the 
progressive  liberalisation  of  the  movement  of 
capital. 

Article  63 
Except  where  otherwise  provided  for  In  this 
Treaty.  Member  States  shall  not  Introduce 
any  new  restrictions  on  the  freedom  which 
has  been  in  fact  achieved.  In  regard  to  the 
supply  of  services,  at  the  date  of  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  63 

1.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the 
Coimcll,  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission  and 
after  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee  and 
the  Assembly  have  been  consulted,  shall  lay 
down  a  general  programme  for  the  abolition 
of  restrictions  existing  within  the  Commu- 
nity on  the  free  supply  of  services.  The  Com- 
mission shall  submit  such  proposal  to  the 
Coxincil  In  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  first  stage. 

The  program  shall,  for  each  category  of 
services,  fix  the  general  conditions  and  the 
stages  of  such  liberalization. 

2.  In  order  to  Implement  the  general  pro- 
gram or.  If  no  such  program  exists,  to  com- 
plete one  stage  In  the  liberalization  of  a 
specific  service,  the  Council,  on  a  proposal  of 
the  Commission  and  after  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee  and  the  Assembly  have 
been  consulted,  shall,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  by  means  of  a  unanimous  vote 
and  subsequently  by  means  of  a  qualified 
majority  vote,  act  by  issuing  directives. 

3.  The  proposals  and  decisions  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  shall,  as  a  general  rule, 
accord  priority  to  services  which  directly 
affect  production  costs  or  the  liberalization 
of  which  contributes  to  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  goods. 

Article  64 

Member  States  hereby  declare  their  will- 
ingness to  undertake  the  liberalization  of 
services  beyond  the  extent  required  by  the 
directives  Issued  In  application  of  Article  63. 
paragraph  2.  If  their  general  economic  sit- 
uation and  the  situation  of  the  sector  con- 
cerned so  permit. 

The  Commission  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  this  effect  to  the  Member  States 
concerned. 

Article  65 

As  long  as  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on 
the  free  supply  of  services  has  not  been  ef- 
fected, each  Member  State  shall  apply  such 
restrictions  without  distinction  on  grounds 
of  nationality  or  residence  to  all  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  59.  first  para- 
graph, who  supply  services. 

Article  66 

The  provisions  of  Articles  65  to  58  Inclu- 
sive shall  apply  to  the  matters  governed  by 
this  Chapter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PART    3.   POUCT    OF   TH«   COMMTTNrrT 

Title  I.  Common  rules 
•  •  •  •  • 

Chapters.  Approximation  of  Laws 
Article  100 

The  Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission, 
shall  issue  directives  for  the  approximation  of 
such  legislative  and  administrative  provi- 
sions of  the  Member  States  as  have  a  direct 
Incidence  on  the  establishment  or  function- 
ing of  the  Common  Market. 

The  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Committee  shall  be  consulted  concern- 
ing any  directives  whose  Implementation  in 


one  or  more  of  the  Member  States  would  In- 
volve amendment  of  legislative  provisions. 
•  •  •  •  • 

PART    4.    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    OVERSEAS 
COUNTRIES    AND    TERHirORIES 

Article  131 

The  Member  States  hereby  agree  to  bring 
into  association  with  the  Community  the 
non-Eiu-opean  countries  and  territories 
which  have  special  relations  with  Belgium, 
Prance.  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  These 
countries  and  territories,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  countries  and  territories", 
are  listed  in  Annex  IV  to  this  Treaty. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  shall  be  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  develop, 
ment  of  the  countries  and  territories  and  to 
establish  close  economic  relations  between 
them  and  the  Community  as  a  whole. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  stated  in 
the  Preamble  to  this  Treaty,  this  association 
shall  in  the  first  place  permit  the  furthering 
of  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  In- 
habitants of  these  countries  and  territories 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  development 
which  they  expect. 

Article  132 

Such  association  shall  have  the  following 
objects: 

1.  Member  States  shall.  In  their  commer- 
cial exchanges  with  the  countries  and  terri- 
tories, apply  the  same  rules  which  they  apply 
among  themselves  pursuant  to  this  Treaty. 

2.  Each  country  or  territory  shall  apply  to 
Its  commercial  exchanges  with  Member 
States  and  with  the  other  countries  and 
territories  the  same  rules  which  it  appllee 
In  respect  of  the  European  State  with  which 
it  has  special  relations. 

3.  Member  States  shall  contribute  to  the 
investments  required  by  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  these  countries  and  territories. 

4.  As  regards  investments  financed  by  the 
Community,  participation  in  tenders  and 
supplies  shall  be  open,  on  equal  terms,  to  all 
natural  and  legal  persons  being  nationals  of 
Member  States  or  of  the  countries  and  terri- 
tories. 

6.  In  relations  between  Member  States  and 
the  countries  and  territories,  the  right  of 
establishment  of  nationals  and  companies 
shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  by  application  of  the  proce- 
dures referred  to  in  the  Chapter  relating  to 
the  right  of  establishment  and  on  a  non. 
discriminatory  basis,  subject  to  the  special 
provisions  made  pursuant  to  Article  136. 

Article   133 

1.  Imports  originating  In  the  countries  or 
territories  shall,  on  their  entry  Into  Member 
States,  benefit  by  the  total  abolition  of  cus- 
toms duties  which  shall  take  place  progres- 
sively between  Member  States  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

2.  Customs  duties  Imposed  on  Imports 
from  Member  States  and  from  countries  and 
territories  shall,  on  the  entry  of  such  Imports 
Into  any  of  the  other  countries  or  territories, 
be  progressively  abolished  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  12.  13,  14,  15  and 
17. 

8.  The  covmtrles  and  territories  may.  how- 
ever, levy  customs  duties  which  correspond 
to  the  needs  of  their  development  and  to 
the  requirements  of  their  industrialisation  or 
which,  being  of  a  fiscal  nature,  have  the  ob- 
ject of  contributing  to  their  budgets. 

The  duties  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sub-paragraph  shall  be  progressively  reduced 
to  the  level  of  those  Imposed  on  Imports  of 
products  coming  from  the  Member  State 
with  which  each  country  or  territory  has  spe- 
cial relations.  The  percentages  and  the 
timing  of  the  reductions  provided  for  under 
this   Treaty   shall   apply   to   the   difference 


between  the  duty  imposed,  on  entry  into  the 
importing  country  or  territory,  on  a  product 
coming  from  the  Member  State  which  has 
special  relations  with  the  country  or  terri- 
tory concerned  and  the  duty  Imposed  on  the 
same  product  coming  from  the  Community. 

4.  Paragraph  2  shall  not  apply  to  countries 
and  territories  which,  by  reason  of  the  spe- 
cial International  obligations  by  which  they 
are  bound,  already  apply  a  non-dlscrlmina- 
tory  customs  tariff  at  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty. 

5.  The  establishment  or  amendment  of 
customs  duties  Imposed  on  goods  imported 
into  the  countries  and  territories  shall  not. 
either  de  Jure  or  de  facto,  give  rise  to  any 
direct  or  Indirect  discrimination  between 
imports  coming  from  the  various  Member 

States. 

Article   134 

If  the '  level  of  the  duties  applicable  to 
goods  coming  from  a  third  country  on  entry 
into  a  country  or  territory  is  likely,  having 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  133.  paragraph  1.  to  cause  diver- 
sions of  commercial  traffic  to  the  detriment 
of  any  Member  State,  the  latter  may  request 
the  Commission  to  propose  to  the  other 
Member  States  the  measures  necessary  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Article    135 

Subject  to  the  provisions  relating  to  public 
health,  public  safety  and  public  order,  the 
freedom  of  movement  In  Member  States  of 
workers  from  the  countries  and  territories, 
and  In  the  countries  and  territories  of  work- 
ers from  Member  States  shall  be  governed 
by  subsequent  conventions  which  shall  re- 
quire   unanimous    agreement    of    Member 

SUtes. 

Article   136 

For  a  first  period  of  five  years  as  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  an 
Implementing  Convention  annexed  to  this 
Treaty  shall  determine  the  particulars  and 
procedure  concerning  the  association  of  the 
countries  and  territories  with  the  Conunu- 
nlty. 

Before  expiry  of  the  Convention  provided 
for  In  the  preceding  sub-paragraph,  the 
Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote,  shall,  proceeding  from  the  results 
achieved  and  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
set  out  in  this  Treaty,  determine  the  provi- 
sions to  be  made  for  a  further  period. 

PART  6,  GENERAL  AND  FINAL  PROVISIONS 
•  •  •  •  • 

Article  237 

Any  European  State  may  apply  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Community.  It  shall  ad- 
dress its  application  to  the  Council  which. 
after  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  act  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  conditions  of  admission  and  the 
amendments  to  this  Treaty  necessitated 
thereby  shall  be  the  subject  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Member  States  and  the  appli- 
cant State.  Such  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  contracting  States  for 
ratification  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  rules. 


Article  238 

The  Community  may  conclude  with  a  third 
country,  a  union  of  States  or  an  International 
organisation  agreements  creating  an  asso- 
ciation embodying  reciprocal  rights  and  ob- 
ligations. Joint  actions  and  special  proce- 
dures. 

Such  agreements  shall  be  concluded  by  the 
Council  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote   and   after  consulting   the  Assembly. 

Where  such  agreements  involve  amend- 
ments to  this  Treaty,  such  amendments  shall 
be  subject  to  prior  adoption  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article  236. 


Schedule  B.  EIuropean  Economic  Communxtt 
(First  directive  of  the  Coimcil  concerning 
participation  of  entrepreneurs  in  the 
placement  and  execution  of  building  proj- 
ects for  account  of  the  state,  the  territorial 
subdivisions  as  well  as  other  public  law 
Juridical  persons  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Council) 

(Unofficial  translation  from  German) 
The   Council   of   the   European  Economic 
Community — 

In  view  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  and  In  par- 
ticular Its  Articles  54,  Section  2,  and  63.  Sec- 
tion  2, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Freedom 
of  Establishment,  In  particular,  Chapter  IV, 
Letter  B,  Item  1, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free  Ex- 
change of  Services,  in  particular.  Section  V, 
Letter  C(e),  Item  1, 

In  view  of  the  amendments  to  the  General 

Programs  by  Council  Decision  dated  , 

upon  the  proposal  of  the  Commission,  after 
consultation  of  the  European  Parliament, 
after  consultation  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Committee,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
following: 

The  above-mentioned  General  Programs 
provide  for  a  first  step  with  simultaneous 
elimination  of  the  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  establishment  and  the  free  exchange 
of  services  In  connection  with  the  placement 
of  public  works  contracts.  These  public  con- 
struction works  may.  unless  executed  by  the 
State  itself,  be  placed  In  the  form  of  a  con- 
struction contract  or  a  concession.  This  Di- 
rective must,  therefore.  Include  the  grant 
of  concessions,  which  represent  a  large  part 
of  those  construction  works.  Otherwise,  the 
Import  of  the  Directive  would  be  severely 
limited. 

The  elimination  of  the  restrictions  must  be 
tied  in  with  a  regulation  which  will  make  it 
possible,  during  the  transition  period,  to 
temper  the  effects  of  an  elimination  of  the 
restrictions  in  the  individual  Member  States. 
Each  Member  State  must  thus  have  the 
possibility  to  exclude  temporarily  nationals 
of  the  other  Member  States  from  the  place- 
ment of  public  works  contracts  where  con- 
tracts already  placed  with  such  nationals 
have  reached  or  exceeded  a  quota  to  be 
established  annually  and  where  certain  other 
prerequisites  exist. 

Recourse  to  this  exclusion  measure  must, 
however,  be  tied  to  guaranties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  the  entrepreneurs. 
Such  right  of  temporary  exclusion  from 
the  placement  of  orders  must.  In  particular, 
be  provided  for  contracts  In  an  amount 
exceeding  600.000  Units  of  Accounts,^  since 
an  elimination  of  restrictions  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  most  drastic  effects  on 
that  category  of  public  contracts. 

For  a  realization  step  by  step  of  the 
complete  elimination  of  restrictions,  compu- 
tation of  the  first  quota  must  be  based  on 
a  15  percent  rate,  since  the  Directive, 
measured  against  the  transition  period,  will 
become  effective  at  a  relatively  early  time. 
When  fixing  the  quotas  for  the  consecu- 
tive years,  factors  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  which  are  unknown  at  the 
present  time;  for  that  reason.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  entrust  to  the  Commission 
the  task  of  establishing  such  quotas  with  the 
help  of  a  simple  and  exp>edient  procedure. 
The  simultaneous  realization  of  freedom 
of  establlstiment  and  free  exchange  of  serv- 
ices In  the  realm  of  public  works  contracts 
which  are  placed  In  the  Member  States  for 
account  of  the  State,  of  the  territorial  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  other  public  law  Juridical 


persons  must  g^  hand  in  hand  with  the 
coordination  of  national  procedures  con- 
cerning the  placement  of  public  works  con- 
tracts. That  coordination  forms  the  subject 
of  a  separate  directive. 

For  the  pvirpose  of  assisting  the  Commis- 
sion In  the  examination  of  the  numerous 
problems  which  may  result  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  directive,  as  well  as  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  future  Com- 
munity regulations  In  the  realm  of  public 
works,  it  is  appropriate  to  create  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  within  the  framework  of 
Article  54,  Section  3,  Letter  b— 

Has  decreed  the  following  directive: 

Chapter  I.  Elimination  of  the  Restrictions 
on  Taking  Up  and  Exercising  Entrepreneur 
Activities 

Article  1 

1.  As  of  January  1,  1966,  the  Member 
States  shall  eliminate  the  restrictions  on 
taking  up  and  exercising  the  Independent 
activities  of  entrepreneurs  of  the  Member 
States  In  the  execution  of  construction  works 
for  account  of  the  State,  Its  territorial  bodies 
corporate  as  well  as  the  public  law  Juridical 
persons  listed  In  this  Directive,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  stipu- 
lated below. 

As  construction  works  for  account  of  the 
State  shall  be  deemed  also  construction 
works  which  are  executed  for  enterprises 
which,  regardless  of  their  Juridical  nature, 
operate  the  national  railroads  in  the  six 
Member  States. 

2.  The  restrictions  to  be  eliminated  are 
those  listed  In  Chapter  III  of  the  General 
Programs  for  the  Elimination  of  Restric- 
tions on  the  Freedom  of  Establishment  and 
on  the  Free  Exchange  of  Services  (herein- 
after called  the  General  Programs). 

As  Incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  estab- 
lishment and  a  free  exchange  of  services 
shall  be  deemed.  In  particular,  any  statu- 
tory, legislative  or  administrative  provisions 
as  well  as  administrative  practices  which 
prevent  or  limit  participation  by  entrepre- 
neurs of  other  Member  States  in  the  place- 
ment and  execution  of  construction  works 
for  account  of  the  State,  its  territorial  sub- 
divisions and  the  persons  listed  In  this  Direc- 
tive. This  shall  apply  also  to  technical 
standards  which.  If  only  Indirectly,  obstruct 
the  activities  of  entrepreneurs  of  other  Mem- 
ber States. 

Article  2 


[>NoTX. — One  Unit  of  Accoiint  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  United  States  dollar.] 


For  the  application  of  this  Directive,  the 
following  definitions  shall  govern: 

(a)  Activities:  The  activities  listed  under 
General  Group  40,  Group  400,  of  Annex  I  to 
the  General  Program  for  the  Elimination  of 
Restrictions  on  Freedom  of  Establishment. 
Those  activities  comprise  the  execution  of  all 
works  performed  for  account  of  the  contract 
awarding  entitles  listed  In  Article  3  which 
relate  to  the  erection,  repair,  maintenance 
or  demolition  of  construction  works. 

(b)  Construction  works:  all  above  and  be- 
low surface  construction  as  well  as  parts  of 
such  construction,  as  e.g.:  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings, below-surface  construction,  technical 
construction,  tunnel  construction,  marine 
construction,  port  Installations,  Installations 
for  ocean,  river  and  Inland  navigation, 
streets,  railroad  construction  (substructure 
and  superstructure) .  pipe  lines,  buildings  for 
telecommunication  purposes  and  cable  laying 
for  telecommunication  purposes. 

The  following  shall  be  deemed  construc- 
tion works  or  parts  of  construction  works: 

Construction  completion  such  as  painting., 
glazing.  Insulations,  electric  installations,  in- 
stallation of  heating,  ventilation  and  air 
conditioning  equipment  in  the  rooms; 

Installation  of  elevators  for  persons  and 
freight  with  a  capacity  not  exceeding  600 
kilos. 

Not  to  be  deemed  construction  works  shall 
be  any  works  performed  in  connection  with 
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the  Installation  of  mechanical,  electrical  or 
energy-producing  industrial  facilities;  ex- 
empted from  this  provision  shall  be  such 
parts  of  those  facilities  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  above  or  below  surface  construc- 
tion. 

Insofar  as  the  classihcation  of  construction 
works  does  not  result  from  the  foregoing 
provisions,  each  Member  State  shall  apply 
its  Internal  legal  provisions  until  a  common 
nomenclature  has  been  developed. 

Article  3 

The  elimination  of  restrictions  pursuant 
to  Article  1  shall  be  carried  out  In  favor  of 
the  beneflclaries  listed  under  Section  I  of  the 
General  Programs. 

This  Includes: 

(a)  All  physical  and  J\iridlcal  persona  act- 
ing as  entrepreneurs  who  become  active  as 
bidders,  principal  entrepreneurs  or  conces- 
sion-holding entreprenevus  or  who — insofar 
as  possible  under  the  legal  provisions  of  in- 
dividual States — have  undertaken  the  per- 
formance of  defined  construction  works  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  entrepreneur  in  the 
capacity  of  sub-contractors; 

(b)  Companies  and  associations  of  personB 
without  Juridical  personality  whose  members 
are  capable,  pursuant  to  the  legal  provisions 
of  the  Individual  State,  of  Jointly  entering 
into  contracts. 

Chapter  U.  Quotas 

Article  4 

1.  For  the  application  of  this  Chapter,  the 
following  definitions  shall  govern: 

(a)  Nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States:  the  entrepreneurs  of  the 
Member  States  with  the  exception  of  entre- 
preneurs of  the  State  where  the  contract  is 
placed,  regardless  of  whether  they  received 
the  contract  directly  from  the  State  or 
through  agencies  or  branch  offices  estab- 
lished by  them  in  that  State; 

(b)  Public  works  contract:  the  contract  in 
writing  which  is  entered  into  between  the 
entrepreneur  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State, 
a  territorial  subdivision  or  one  of  the  re- 
maining Juridical  persons  listed  in  this  Di- 
rective, on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  erection,  repair,  maintenance 
or  demolition  of  a  construction  work  from 
among  those  listed  in  Article  2,  paragraph 
(b): 

(c)  Amount  of  a  construction  contract: 
the  originally  agreed  price  at  which  the  en- 
trepreneur has  undertaken  to  perform  the 
construction  work,  regardless  of  whether  a 
lump  sum  price  is  involved  or  whether  the 
price  has  been  determined  with  the  help  of 
a  basic  price  contained  in  a  table  or  price 
list. 

When  determining  the  amount  of  a  con- 
tract for  purposes  of  computing  the  quotas, 
the  price  of  all  building  materials  and  sup- 
plies required  for  the  erection  and  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  works  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration;  In  this  connection, 
the  form  In  which  those  building  materials 
and  supplies  are  procured  is  of  no  concern. 

(d)  Unit  of  Account:  the  Unit  of  Account 
established  in  Article  4  of  the  Charter  of  the 
European  Investment  Bank. 

2.  For  the  application  of  this  Chapter, 
concessions  granted  to  private  law  persons 
the  subject  of  which  Is  the  execution  of  the 
works  listed  In  Article  2,  paragraph  (b). 
and  contracts  entered  into  between  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  those  concessions  and  the 
entrepreneurs  shall  be  considered  as  public 
works  contracts. 

Since,  pursuant  to  this  Chapter,  the 
amount  of  a  contract  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  estimate  of  the  works  at 
the  time  of  completion  of  the  building  plans 
shall  be  controlling  for  purposes  of  the 
above-mentioned  concessions. 

Article  6 

1.  Any  Member  State  may  temporarily, 
but  for  not  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the 


respective  current  year,  exclude  nationals 
or  companies  of  the  other  Member  States 
from  the  placing  of  contracts,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  the  individual  contract,  pro- 
vided that  one  of  the  following  three  pre- 
requisites exists  on  one  of  the  days  fixed 
by  Article  8.  Section  1: 

(a)  If  the  amount  of  the  public  works 
contracts  which  the  State  itself,  its  terri- 
torial subdivisions  as  well  as  the  remaining 
Juridical  persons  listed  for  purposes  of  this 
Directive  have  placed  since  January  1  with 
the  above-mentioned  nationals  and  com- 
panies exceeds  the  quota  set  for  the  respec- 
tive year  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
contracts  and  the  amount  of  the  public 
works  contracts  which  its  nationals  and 
companies  residing  within  its  sovereign  ter- 
ritory have  received  since  January  1  in  the 
other  Member  States  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  above-named 
amount: 

(b)  If  the  amount  of  the  public  works 
contracts  exceeding  600.000  Units  of  Account 
which  the  State  itself,  its  territorial  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  the  remaining  Juridical 
persons  listed  for  purposes  of  this  Directive 
have  placed  since  January  1  with  the  above- 
named  nationals  and  companies  exceeds  the 
quota  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
exceeding  600.000  Units  of  Account  estab- 
lished for  the  respective  year,  and  the  amount 
of  the  public  works  contracts  exceeding  600,- 

000  Units  of  Account  which  its  nationals  and 
companies  residing  within  its  sovereign  ter- 
ritory have  received  since  January  1  in  the 
other  Member  States  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  above-mentioned 
amount: 

(c)  If  the  amount  of  the  public  works 
contracts  of  up  to  and  including  600,000 
Units  of  Account  which  the  State  itself, 
its  territorial  subdivisions  &s  well  as  the  re- 
maining Juridical  persons  listed  for  purposes 
of  this  Directive  have  placed  since  January 

1  with  the  above-named  nationals  and  com- 
panies exceeds  the  quota  for  the  aggregate 
size  of  contracts  of  up  to  and  Including 
600,000  Units  of  Account  established  for  the 
respective  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic works  contracts  of  up  to  and  including 
600,000  Units  of  Account  which  its  nationals 
and  companies  residing  within  its  sovereign 
territory  have  received  since  January  1  in 
the  other  Member  States  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  half  of  the  above-men- 
tioned amount. 

2.  Independently  from  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  Article  1,  any  Member  State  may 
temporarily,  but  for  not  longer  than  to  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  exclude  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Member  States 
from  the  placing  of  public  works  contracts 
exceeding  600,000  Units  of  Account  if  the 
amount  of  contracts  of  that  kind  placed  with 
said  nationals  and  companies  attains  double 
the  quota  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts exceeding  600,000  Units  of  Account 
established  for  the  respective  year. 

3.  If  the  requirements  listed  In  Section  1 
exist  and  special  circumstances  Justify  It. 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  to  exclude 
temporarily  from  the  placement  of  public 
works  contracts  nationals  and  companies  of 
the  other  Member  States  without  regard  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  construction  con- 
tracts which  nationals  and  companies  resid- 
ing within  its  sovereign  territory  have 
received  since  January  1  in  the  other  Memt>er 
States. 

Article  6 

1.  The  first  quota  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1965;  the  last  quota  shall  be 
effective  until  December  31,  1969. 

2.  The  quota  related  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  public  works  contracts  for  the 
year  1965  shall  be  established  by  each  Mem- 
ber State  at  15  percent  of  the  annual 
average  of  the  amount  of  public  works  con- 


tracts which  it  has  placed  during  the  period 
from  January  1,  1963,  through  December  31 
1964. 

3.  The  quota  related  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  public  works  contracts  exceeding 
600,000  Units  of  Account  for  the  year  1965 
shall  be  established  by  each  Member  State 
at  15  percent  of  the  annual  average  of 
the  amount  of  public  works  contracts  ex- 
ceedlng  600,000  Units  of  Account  which  it 
has  placed  during  the  period  from  January 
1.  1963,  through  December  31.  1964. 

4.  The  quota  related  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  public  works  contracts  of  up  to 
and  Including  600.000  Units  of  Account  for 
the  year  1965  shall  be  established  by  each 
Member  State  at  15  per  cent  of  the  annual 
average  of  the  amount  of  public  works  con- 
tracts of  up  to  and  including  600,000  Units 
of  Account  which  it  has  placed  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1963,  through  De- 
cember  31.  1964. 

5.  The  rate  applicable  to  each  of  the  kinds 
of  quotas  named  in  the  foregoing  Sections  2 
through  4  during  the  two  subsequent  two- 
year  periods  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Economic  Community 
after  hearing  the  Member  States,  in  each 
case  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  preceding  rate. 

6.  In  deviation  from  Article  4,  Section  2, 
the  annual  average  referred  to  in  Sections  2 
through  4  shall  not  apply  to  concessions 
granted  prior  to  January  1,  1965. 

Article  7 

1.  Not  later  than  by  March  31  of  the 
respective  current  year,  each  Member  State 
shall  pass  on  to  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  the  follow- 
ing  information: 

(a)  The  amount  of  the  public  works  con- 
tracts placed  during  the  preceding  year,  sub- 
divided into  contracts  exceeding  600,000  Units 
of  Account  and  contracts  of  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 600,000  Units  of  Account. 

(b)  The  quota  in  effect  for  the  respective 
current  year  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
kinds  of  quotas  listed  In  Article  6,  Sections 
2  through  4. 

For  purposes  of  application  of  the  first 
quota,  however,  the  information  shall  relate 
to  the  annual  average  of  values  of  contracts 
entered  into  during  the  two  preceding  cal- 
endar years,  in  consideration  of  the  sub- 
division provided  for  in  paragraph  ( a )  above, 
and  to  the  quota  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b) 
above. 

All  contracts  must  be  stated  In  the  na- 
tional currency  and  must  be  converted  into 
Units  of  Account. 

2.  The  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  see  to  It  that  all 
fixed  quotas  are  published  for  general  in- 
formation in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Euro- 
pean Communities. 

Article  8 

1.  Each  Member  State  shall  determine,  as 
of  April  30,  June  30  and  October  31,  and,  for 
statistical  purposes,  as  of  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  amount  of  contracts  which 
were  placed  with  the  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  each  one  of  the  other  Member 
States  as  well  as  to  the  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Member  States  as  a  group. 
The  amounts  must  be  stated  in  the  national 
currency  and  must  be  converted  Into  Units 
of  Account;  they  must  be  subdivided  into 
contracts  exceeding  600,000  and  contracts 
of  up  to  and  including  600,000  Units  of  Ac- 
count. 

Each  Member  State  shall  make  those  fig- 
ures known  to  each  of  the  other  Member 
States  as  well  as  to  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  prior  to 
May  31,  July  31,  November  30  and  March  31, 
respectively,  of  each  year. 

2.  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  contracts  granted  to  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Member  States: 

Contracts  given  to  subsidiaries  which 
clearly  are  not  In  a  position  to  exercise  their 


activities  without  substantial  cooperation 
from  the  parent  company  shall  be  considered 
as  placed  with  the  parent  company; 

Contracts  with  respect  to  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  national  provisions,  the 
principal  entrepreneur  transfers  the  execu- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  performances  forming 
the  subject  of  the  contract  to  one  or  several 
authorized  sub-contractors  shall  be  consid- 
ered, up  to  the  amount  of  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  such  sub-contractor  or  sub-contrac- 
tors, as  concluded  with  such  sub-contractor 
or  sub-contractors,  and  for  the  remaining 
amount,  as  concluded  with  the  principal 
entrepreneur; 

Contracts  given  to  an  association  of  entre- 
preneurs the  members  of  which  do  not  reside 
within  the  sovereign  territory  of  one  and 
the  same  Member  State  shall  be  considered, 
up  to  the  amount  of  payments  to  which  in- 
dividual entrepreneurs  are  entitled — insofar 
as  such  amounts  are  stated  separately — as 
placed  with  the  Individual  entrepreneurs.  In 
the  case  of  contracts  for  which  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  works  is  not  subdivided  into 
Individual  entrepreneurs,  the  Member  States 
may  take  appropriate  measures  to  oblige  s.ild 
associations  of  entrepreneurs,  upon  conclu- 
sion of  the  contract,  to  subdivide  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  works  among  the  Individ- 
ual entrepreneurs  and  to  publicize  such  sub- 
division. 

If  the  subdivision  into  Individual  entre- 
preneurs is  not  stated  In  the  contract,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  determined  after  conclusion 
of  the  contract,  the  contract  shall  be 
considered  as  entered  into  with  the  entre- 
preneur to  which  payment  will  have  to  be 
made. 

Article  9 

1.  If  a  Member  State  asserts  its  right, 
pursuant  to  Article  5,  of  temporarily  exclud- 
ing nationals  and  companies  of  other  Mem- 
ber States  from  the  placement  of  public 
works  contracts.  It  must  immediately  so  ad- 
vise the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

The  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  see  to  it  that  such 
a  decision  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  European  Communities. 

2.  Temporary  exclusion  from  the  place- 
ment of  contracts  by  a  Member  State  shall 
be  effective  until  the  end  of  the  respective 
current  year,  unless  one  prerequisite  listed 
under  Article  5,  Section  1,  no  longer  exists. 
I.e.,  the  amount  of  contracts  placed  by  the 
other  Member  States  with  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  respective  Member  State 
residing  within  its  sovereign  territory  as  of 
June  30  or  October  31  of  the  respective  cur- 
rent year  no  longer  exceeded  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  amount  of  contracts  placed 
with  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States.  In  that  case,  the  Member 
State  which  temporarily  excluded  the  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  the  other  Member 
States  from  the  placement  of  public  works 
contracts  must  Include  them  again  and  ad- 
vise the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  of  that  fact  without 
delay. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  a  suspension  decision 
by  a  Member  State,  nationals  and  companies 
of  the  other  Member  States  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  placement 
and  awarding  of  those  contracts  for  which 
an  invitation  for  bids  had  been  issued  prior 
to  the  publication  of  such  suspension 
decision. 

4.  The  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununity  shall  Inform  the  other 
Member  States,  by  a  notice  to  be  published 
In  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  European  Com- 
munities, of  the  resumption  of  the  place- 
ment of  public  works  contracts  in  the  re- 
spective Member  State  with  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  other  Member  States. 


Chapter  III.  The  Role  of  the  Commission — 
Advisory  Committee  for  Public  Works  Con- 
tracts 

Article  10 
When  examining  disputes  and  problems 
which  arise  from  the  Implementation  of 
measures  which  the  Member  States  will  take 
by  virtue  of  the  Directives  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  busi- 
ness establishment  and  the  free  exchanges 
of  services  in  the  realm  of  public  works  as 
well  as  for  the  coordination  of  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  placement  of  public  works  con- 
tracts, the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
committee.  That  committee  shall,  in  partic- 
ular, have  the  following  task : 

(a)  To  prepare  opinions  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  cases  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
submitted  to  it  in  connection  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Directives  as  well  as 
the  application  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  placement  of  public  works  contracts  by 
the  public  administrations  and  public  law 
Juridical  persons  of  one  Member  State  to 
the  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States; 

(b)  To  examine  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  these  Directives  whether  sup- 
plemental provisions  or  possibly  amend- 
ments would  be  appropriate. 

Article    11 
The  Member  States  shall  be  obliged,  upon 
request  by  the  Chairman,  to  supply  to  the 
advisory  committee  any  Information  required 
to  carry  out  its  tasks. 

Article    12 

The  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Member  States;  each  Mem- 
ber State  shall  supply  one  regular  and  one 
substitute  member.  The  substitute  member 
may  attend  meetings  at  any  time. 

The  membe;-s  of  the  committee  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  officials  In  an  expert 
capacity. 

If  the  Committee  considers  it  necessary 
when  examining  special  cases,  it  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  additional  persons. 

The  Commission  shall  bear  the  travel  and 
lodging  expenses  of  regular  and  substitute 
members. 

The  Member  States  shall  bear  the  travel 
and  lodging  expenses  for  the  experts  and 
other  persons  whose  advice  had  been  sought. 

Article  13 

The  chairmanship  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  held  by  an  official  of  the 
Conunisslon  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

The  Chairman  shall  not  participate  in  the 
voting.  He  may  ask  for  assistance  from 
technical  advisers. 

The  secretarial  duties  of  the  committee 
shall  be  performed  by  the  services  of  the 
Commission. 

Article  14 

Notwithstanding  Article  214  of  the  Treaty, 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the  tech- 
nical advisers  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
secrecy. 

Article  15 

Meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  called 
by  the  chairman,  when  he  so  desires,  or  upon 
motion  by  one  of  the  Member  States. 

Article  16 

The  committee  shall  have  a  quorum  when 
two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present. 
Each  member  or,  respectively,  his  substitute, 
in  his  absence,  shall  have  one  vote. 

The  opinions  of  the  committee  must  be 
reasoned  opinions;  they  shall  be  adopted 
with  absolute  majority  of  votes.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  minority,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  opinions  held  by  the  minority 
must  be  attached  to  the  opinions. 


Article  17 


If  necessary,  the  committee  shall  adopt 
Internal  regulations. 

Chapter  IV.  Final  Provisions 
Article  18 
The  Member  States  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  safeguard  implementation 
of  this  Directive  at  the  times  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  Articles;  they  shall  advise  the 
Commission  without  delay  of  such  measures. 

Article  19 

The  Member  States  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity is  informed  of  all  future  proposals  for 
legal  and  administrative  provisions  which 
they  Intend  to  enact  in  the  field  of  taking 
up  and  exercising  the  activities  governed  by 
this  Directive. 

Article  20 

The  text  of  the  Annex  shall  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  Directive. 

Article  21 
This  Directive  is  addressed  to  all  Member 
States. 

Brussels,  this  —  day  of 196     . 

On  behalf  of  the  Council, 


The  President. 


ANNEX 


To  the  first  directive  concerning  the  par- 
ticipation of  entrepreneurs  in  the  place- 
ment and  execution  of  building  projects  for 
the  account  of  the  State,  its  territorial  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  other  public  law  Juridical 
persons. 

List  of  public  law  juridical  persons 
referred  to  in  the  first  article 

In  addition  to  the  State  (and  organs  on 
the  same  footing  referred  to  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle, paragraph  1,  sentence  2,  of  the  Direc- 
tive) and  its  territorial  subdivisions  such  as 
Lander,  regions,  departments  and  communes, 
there  are  subject  beginning  with  January  1, 
1965.  to  the  regime  instituted  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  entrepreneurs  of  all  the 
Member  States  In  public  works  contracts,  the 
following  specific  public  law  Juridical  per- 
sons, with  regard  to: 

I.  All  the  Member  States:  The  public  law 
associations  organized  by  the  territorial  sub- 
divisions, as  for  example,  "Gemelndever- 
bande",  "Zweckverbande",  etc. 

n.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
The  "bundesunmittelbaren  Kbrperschaften, 
Anstalten  und  Stiftungen  des  fiffentllchen 
Rechts"  [direct  federal  corporate  bodies,  in- 
stitutions and  establishments  of  the  public 
law). 

III.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium:  The  High- 
way Funds  1955-1969,  the  Airway  Admin- 
istration, the  Public  Assistajice  Commission, 
the  Church  Vestries,  the  Office  Regulating 
Internal  Navigation,  the  Refrigerating  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  the  Belgian  State. 

IV.  In  the  Republic  of  France:  The  other 
public  establishments  of  an  administrative 
character,  at  the  national,  departmental  and 
local  levels. 

V.  In  the  Republic  of  Italy:  The  State 
universities  and  university  institutes,  the 
consortiums  for  the  construction  of  universi- 
ties, the  higher  scientific  and  cultural  Insti- 
tutes, the  astronomical,  astrophysical,  geo- 
physical and  volcanologlcal  observatories,  the 
"Enti  de  riforma  fondiaria,"  the  welfare  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  all  kinds. 

VI.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 
The  Social  Insurance  Offices. 

vn.  In  the  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands: 
The  "Waterschappen"  (The  Boards  of  Dikes 
Surveyors], 

The  "Rijksunlverslteiten"  [the  Royal  Uni- 
versities], 

The  "Academische  Ziekenhulzen  van  de 
Rijksunlverslteiten"  [the  Academic  Hospitals 
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of  the  Royal  Universities),  and  the  "De  Qe- 
meentelljke  Unlversltelt  van  Amsterdam" 
[the  Municipal  University  of  Amsterdam). 

The  "Technlsche  Hogescholen"  [the  Tech- 
nical High  Schools], 

The  "Nederlandse  Centrale  Organlsatle 
voor  toegepEist  natuurwetenschappelljk  On- 
derzoek  (T.N.O.)"  [the  Central  Netherlands 
Organization  for  Applied  Natural  Science  Re- 
search) and  the  organizations  which  are 
attached  to  It. 


Schedule  C.  Euhopean  Economic  Commu- 
NrTT — First  Directive  Concerning  the 
Coordination  of  Procedures  for  the 
Placement  of  Public  Works  Contracts 

(Submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 
Commission) 

(Unofficial  Translation  From  German) 

The  Council  of  the  European  Economic 
Community — 

In  view  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community,  In  par- 
ticular, Articles  7,  54,  63,  100  and  223, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Freedom 
of  Establishment,  In  particular.  Title  IV. 
Section  B.  Paragraph  1, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free  Ex- 
change of  Services.  In  particular,  Title  V. 
Section  C(e).  Paragraph  1. 

Upon  proposal  of  the  Commission, 

After  consultation  of  the  European  Par- 
liament, 

After  consultation  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee, 

Whereas  the  simultaneous  realization  of 
the  freedom  to  establish  a  business  and  of 
a  free  exchange  of  services  In  the  field  ol 
public  works  contracts  placed  In  the  Member 
States  for  account  of  the  State,  the  terri- 
torial subdivisions  as  well  as  other  public 
law  Juridical  persons  requires,  in  addition 
to  an  elimination  of  restrictions,  a  coordi- 
nation of  national  procedures  governing  the 
placement  of  public  works  contracts; 

Whereas  such  coordination  must,  how- 
ever, take  Into  consideration  the  procedures 
and  administrative  practices  existing  In  each 
Member  State; 

Whereas  the  Council,  in  Its  statement  re- 
lating to  the  above-mentioned  General  Pro- 
grams, has  stressed  that  the  coordination 
must  be  based  on  certain  principles  which 
relate  to  prohibition  to  describe  technical 
characteristics  with  discriminatory  effect; 
sufficient  publication  of  proposed  awards; 
preparation  of  objective  criteria  for  partici- 
pation; and  Introduction  of  a  procedure 
which  will  offer  a  guaranty  that  such  prin- 
ciples are  observed; 

Whereas  It  must  be  avoided  that  different 
systems  are  applied  to  construction  con- 
tracts of  railroad  administrations  because  of 
their  differing  Juridical  personalities  and. 
thus,  railroads  which  are  Juridical  persons 
under  public  law  must  be  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  application  of  this  Directive  and  It 
is  expected  that  that  area  will  be  covered 
by  a  separate  directive; 

Whereas,  while  It  Is  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision for  exceptional  cases  to  which  the 
measures  for  coordination  of  the  procedures 
win  not  be  applied.  It  Is  likewise  necessary 
to  limit  such  cases  explicitly; 

Whereas  construction  contracts  of  a  size 
below  60,000  Units  of  Account  do  not  appear 
liable  to  affect  (adversely)  competition  at 
the  level  of  the  Common  Market  and.  there- 
fore, such  contracts  must  be  excluded  from 
the  application  of  the  coordination  meas- 
ures; 

Whereas,  for  technical  reasons,  publication 
In  the  Community  cannot  extend  to  all  pro- 
posed awards  subject  to  the  coordination 
measures  and.  therefore,  during  the  transi- 
tional period,  decreasing  thresholds  of 
1.000,000,  600.000  and  300,000  Units  of  Ac- 
count must  be  distinguished: 


Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  create  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  within  the  framework  of 
Article  54,  Section  3,  Paragraph  (b),  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  In  the 
examination  of  problems  which  might  arise 
In  the  Implementation  of  this  Directive;  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  future  Joint  regula- 
tions In  the  field  of  public  works  contracts; 
as  well  as  to  comply  with  one  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  the  above-mentioned 
statement  by  the  Council — 

Has  enacted  the  following  Directive : 

Title  I.  General  provisions 
Article  1 

1.  (a)  As  public  works  contracts  shall  be 
deemed  agreements  In  writing  which  are 
concluded  between  an  entrepreneur  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  public  contracting  author- 
ities as  they  are  named  In  greater  detail 
under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Article,  on  the 
other,  and  which  relate  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  or  demolition  of  one  of  the 
construction  works  listed  In  Article  2,  Item 
(b),  of  the  first  Directive  concerning  Par- 
ticipation of  Entrepreneurs  In  the  Placement 
and  Execution  of  Building  Projects  for  Ac- 
count of  the  State,  the  Territorial  Subdivi- 
sions as  Well  as  Other  Public  Law  Juridical 
Persons. 

(b)  As  public  contracting  authorities  In 
the  six  Member  States  shall  be  deemed  the 
State,  the  territorial  subdivisions  and  the 
bodies  corporate  which  are  listed  In  the 
annex  to  the  Directive  mentioned  above 
under (a). 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Directive,  the  public  contracting  authorities 
shall  apply  their  national  procedures  to  pub- 
lic construction  works. 

(d)  Application  of  the  placement  proce- 
dures to  public  construction  contracts  shall 
be  compulsory,  except  for  cases  In  which  the 
counter-performance  for  the  work  to  be 
done  consists  not  only  of  the  payment  of  a 
price,  but  of  the  grant  of  a  right  to  use  the 
construction  project  for  a  certain  period.  In 
this  case,  the  public  contracting  authority 
may  avail  Itself  of  the  system  for  grants  of 
concessions.  If  the  owner  of  the  concession 
Is  a  public  contracting  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (b),  such  authority 
must  apply  to  the  award  of  construction 
services  to  be  rendered  by  third  parties  the 
national  procedures  concerning  awards  of 
public  construction  contracts  as  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  this  Directive. 

(e)  These  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  the 
public  construction  contracts  of  the  railroad 
administrations.  The  prerequisites  under 
which  construction  contracts  of  railroad  ad- 
ministrations In  the  six  Member  States  are 
to  be  placed  will  be  governed  by  a  separate 
coordination  directive. 

2.  Within  the  meaning  of  this  Directive, 

(a)  The  word  "entrepreneur"  shall  be 
taken  in  its  broadest  meaning;  it  shall  in- 
clude without  differentiation  "entrepreneur" 
In  the  proper  meaning  as  well  as  "enter- 
prise", "tradesman"  and  "company"  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  58  of  the  Treaty; 

(b)  The  entrepreneur  who  has  submitted 
a  bid  shall  be  designated  by  the  word  "bid- 
der"; tiie  entrepreneur  who  has  applied  for 
an  invitation  to  participate  In  a  restricted 
procedure  on  the  basis  of  the  publication  as 
it  Is  provided  for  in  Article  8,  Section  2.  shall 
be  designated  as  "applicant". 

Article  2 

1.  The  common  provisions  of  this  Directive 
concerning  open  procedures  (Articles  6 
through  10,  13,  14.  18.  20  through  26.  28  and 
29)  within  the  meaning  of  this  Directive  shall 
apply  to  the  individual  State  procedures  un- 
der which  all  Interested  entrepreneurs  may 
bid. 

2.  The  common  provisions  concerning  re- 
stricted procedures  (Articles  6  through  9,  11 
through  13.  15,  16.  18  through  29)  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Directive  shall  apply  to  the 


Individual  State  procedures  under  which  only 
entrepreneurs  Invited  by  the  public  contract- 
ing authority  may  bid. 

3.  To  a  placement  of  contracts  In  the  cases 
stated  In  Article  5,  only  the  common  pro- 
visions of  Articles  6,  7  and  17  shall  apply; 
this  does  not  affect  contracts  placed  pur- 
suant to  Article  5,  paragraph  (J),  to  which 
all  common  provisions  of  this  Directive  shall 
apply,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  Title  III. 

4.  To  the  contracts  named  in  paragraphs 
1.  2  and  3  above,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
30  through  37  concerning  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Works  Contracts  shall  apply 
in  addition. 

Article  3 

The  common  provisions  contained  in  this 
Directive  and  the  provisions  of  Article  5  shall 
be  applied,  subject  to  the  prerequisites  of 
Article  2,  to  all  public  works  contracts  the 
estimated  amount  of  which  attains  or  ex- 
ceeds 60,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC) . 

The  common  provisions  on  publication 
contained  in  Articles  8  through  17  shall  not 
apply  to  construction  contracts  of  an  esti- 
mated amount  not  exceeding  1,000,000  Units 
of  Account  (EEC)  for  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965;  600,000 
Units  of  Account  (EEC)  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1966.  to  December  31.  1967;  300,- 
000  Units  of  Account  (EEC)  from  January  1 
1968. 

Exclusion  from  the  award  of  contracts 
as  provided  for  in  Article  5  of  the  Directive 
mentioned  in  Article  1.  Section  1.  paragraph 
(a),  shall  not  entitle  the  Member  States  to 
suspend  publication  pursuant  to  Title  III. 

The  amounts  which  result  from  conversion 
of  values  stated  In  Units  of  Account  into  the 
respective  national  currencies  can  be  found 
In  the  annex. 

Article  4 

When  computing  the  amount  pursuant  to 
Articles  3.  5  and  28,  the  cost  of  deliveries 
made  simultaneously  with  the  construction 
works,  but  forming  the  subject  of  a  separate 
public  contract,  must  also  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Article  5 

The  public  contracting  authorities  may 
award  construction  contracts  without  apply- 
ing for  common  provisions  of  this  Directive, 
with  the  exception  of  Articles  6,  7  and  17: 

(a)  If,  after  applying  one  of  the  procedures 
provided  for  in  the  Directive,  no  bids,  or  no 
proper  bids,  were  received  or  if  bids  received 
were  unacceptable.  In  accordance  with  Chap- 
ter IV,  pursuant  to  national  provisions  regu- 
lating the  placement  of  contracts,  because 
of  some  provision  contained  therein; 

(b)  If  the  only  entrepreneur  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  respective  performance  is 
the  one  who  owns  the  patents  or  improve- 
ment patents  or  licenses  therefor,  or  the 
exclusive  right  to  import  or  use  granted  by 
the  manufacturer  with  respect  to  the  tech- 
nical know-how  or  supplies  related  thereto. 
or  If  the  performance  can  be  rendered  by 
only  one  entrepreneur  or  supplier,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  he  Is  domiciled  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  Community; 

(c)  If  a  performance,  in  the  absence  of  a 
legal  or  factual  monopoly,  can,  because  of 
compelling  technical  reasons,  obviously  be 
rendered  only  by  a  particular  entrepreneur, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  domiciled 
within  the  territory  of  the  Community; 

(d)  If,  because  of  Its  artistic  nature,  the 
repair  or  maintenance  of  a  construction 
work  can  only  be  done  by  experienced  art- 
ists or  experts,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  domiciled  within  the  territory  of 
the  Community; 

(e)  If  the  performance  Is  rendered  only 
for  purposes  of  research,  testing,  explora- 
tion, or   Improvements; 

(f)  To  the  extent  that  It  Is  unavoidably 
necessary,  because  the  time-limits  provided 
for  in  the  other  procedures  cannot  be  kept 


for  compelling  reasons  of  urgency  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  respective  per- 
son or  entity  placing  the  public  contracts; 
(g)  If  the  construction  work  is  of  a  secret 
nature; 

(h)  In  the  case  of  additional  construction 
works  which  were  not  foreseen  in  the  original 
proposal  submitted  for  bids  and  the  first 
contract  entered  into,  but  which  are  re- 
quired, because  of  an  unforeseen  event.  In  or- 
der to  execute  the  construction  works  de- 
scribed therein,  provided  the  work  is  placed 
with  the  entrepreneur  who  executes  such 
contract: 

Provided  that  such  works  cannot.  In  tech- 
nical and  economic  respects,  be  separated 
from  the  main  contract  without  substantial 
disadvantage  to  the  person  or  entity  placing 
the  public  contract; 

Or  provided  such  work  may  be  separated 
from  the  first  contract,  but  Is  Inevitably 
necessary  for  Its  Improvement; 

The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  which 
are  placed  In  application  of  the  provisions 
contained  In  the  first  or  second  paragraph 
may,  however,  not  exceed  50%  of  the  original 
amount  of  the  first  contract; 

(1)  In  exceptional  cases.  If  works  are  in- 
volved which,  because  of  their  nature  or  the 
risks  attaching  thereto,  do  not  admit  of 
sound  price  formation  at  the  outset  and 
which,  therefore,  must  be  executed  at  cost; 
the  public  contracting  authorities  shall  ad- 
vise the  Advisory  Committee  of  all  cases  to 
which  this  provision  was  applied; 

(J)  During  the  transition  period,  if  the 
price  formation  Is  withdrawn  from  the  nor- 
mal effects  of  competition  in  the  Community 
and  if  the  number  of  entrepreneurs  from 
other  Member  States  Invited  to  bid  Is  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  invited  entrepreneurs.  However,  in  that 
case,  entrepreneurs  invited  to  bid  must  ful- 
fill the  criteria  for  acceptability  contained 
in  Title  IV,  Chapter  1  of  this  Directive;  the 
adjudication  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  Title  IV,  Chapter  2. 
The  Member  States  shall  advise  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  all  cases  to  which  this  pro- 
vision has  been  applied. 

The  Member  States  shall  send  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March  of  each  year,  a  statement 
concerning  the  number  and  amount  of  orders 
placed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the  basis  of 
items  (a)  through  (I).  If  possible,  they 
shall  subdivide  contracts  placed  by  each 
separate  Item. 

This  obligation  relates  to  contracts  the 
amount  of  which  exceeds  1,000,000  Units  of 
Account  (EEC)  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  December  31,  1965;  600.000  Units 
of  Account  (EEC),  during  the  period  from 
January  1.  1966.  to  December  31,  1967;  and 
300,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC) .  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. 


lure  to  which  the  public  contracting  au- 
thority will  subject  the  building  materials, 
the  construction  components  and  the 
finished  construction  by  way  of  general  or 
specific  rules. 

If  a  project  prepared  under  provisions  con- 
cerning the  computation  of  prices  for  con- 
struction work  which  are  different  from 
those  customary  In  the  country  where  the 
contract  is  placed,  but  which  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
contract  specifications,  belongs  to  those  proj- 
ects which  can  be  taken  Into  consideration, 
the  public  contracting  authority  shall  be 
obliged  to  examine  the  project  with  special 
care  with  respect  to  the  Justifications  and 
explanations  submitted  by  the  bidder. 

Article  7 
The  description  of  technical  characteristics 
pursuant  to  Article  6  may  not  have  any  dis- 
criminatory effect  or  consequence. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  shall  relate  to  all  discrimina- 
tory provisions  in  legal  and  administrative 
regulations  which  represent  restrictions  on 
the    free   exchange   of   services   within   the 
meaning   of    Article   60,    Section    1,   of   the 
Treaty  and  Title  III  of  the  CJeneral  Program 
for  the  Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the 
Free  Exchange  of  Services,  as  well  as  any 
discrimination     In     connection     with     the 
award  of  an  individual  contract  which  may 
be  contained.   In  particular,  in  the  special 
contract   sp)eclficatlons   for   that   Individual 
contract.     Applicability    of    Articles    31,    32, 
Section  1,  and  33,  Section  7,  to  discrimina- 
tory provisions  In  legal  and  administrative 
provisions   through   which   the   Importation 
of  merchandise  Is  restricted  shall  be  reserved. 
As  discriminatory  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Directive  shall  be  considered,  In  partic- 
ular, any  technical  requirement  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  results  in  preferential 
treatment  of  one  or  several  enterprises  to 
the  disadvantage  of  enterprises  in  the  re- 
maining covmtrles  of  the  Community  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  enterprises. 

As  discriminatory  shall  be  deemed,  in  par- 
ticular, descriptions  which,  without  any 
Justification  by  the  particular  construction 
work,  have  the  following  content: 

1.  A  mention  of  the  trademark  of  a  desig- 
nated product,  appliance  or  building  mate- 
rial or  of  the  firm  which  produces  or 
distributes  such  merchandise,  even  where 
the  trademark  Is  followed  by  words  such  as 
"•  •  •  or  of  a  similar  kind",  "•  •  ♦  or  of 
another  kind  of  equal  quality",  etc.,  or  if 
the  corresponding  Inference  Is  made  by  mere 
reference  to  price  lists  or  leaflets; 

2.  A  reference  to  patents,  tjrpes,  generic 
names,  models,  procedures  or  to  objects  al- 
ready used  in  constructions,  or  to  price  lists, 
or  any  defining  reference  to  an  object  of 
particular  manufacture  or  origin; 

3.  Indication  of   the  place  of  origin,  ex- 


Title  II.  Common  provisions  concerning  the     ploltatlon,    extraction,   fabrication,   or   pro- 


description  of  technical  characteristics 
Article  6 

The  description  of  technical  characteristics 
in  the  realm  of  public  works  contracts  shall 
comprise,  pursuant  to  this  Directive,  all  tech- 
nical prescriptions,  and  in  particular  those 


ductlon; 

4.  Indication  of  particular  technical  or 
other  characteristic  if  worded  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  priori  objects  of  a  particular 
manufacture  or  origin  are  preferred  or  ex- 
cluded, 
contained  in  the  gener.1  .nd  .peclflo  contract        «  Communlts  «?"''"^f,  "^'''"  ""f' °' 


building  material,  product  or  supply  (in  par 
ticular  quality;  performance)  Is  objectively 
outlined  so  that  the  work,  building  material, 
product  or  supply  will  fit  the  purpose  which 
the  public  contracting  authority  has  in  mind. 
Included  in  such  description  of  technical 
characteristics  shall  be  the  mechanical,  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties;  classifications 
and  standards;  requirements  for  testing, 
supervision  and  acceptance  of  the  construc- 
tion work,  construction  components  or  build- 
ing materials;  It  shall  further  include  the 
techniques  and  construction  methods  as  well 
as  all  other  requirements  of  a  technical  na- 


basls  for  contract  speclficatlc 
not  the  case,  the  description  of  technical 
characteristics  as  well  as  of  methods  of  test- 
ing, control,  acceptance  and  price  computa- 
tion shall  be  established  in  the  contract  spec- 
ifications, with  the  exclusion  of  exceptional 
cases  for  which  such  action  can  be  Justified 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  construction  project. 


Title  III,  Common  rules  for  publication 
Article  8 

The  publication  provided  for  in  this  Di- 
rective is  intended  to  produce  the  largest 
FKjsslble  competition  in  open  as  well  as  in 
restricted  proceedings.  For  that  purpose, 
entrepreneurs  who  are  nationals  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  shall  be  notified  of  construction 
contracts  which  the  public  contracting  au- 
thorities of  the  Member  States  Intend  to 
award. 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
publication  is  Intended  particularly  to  make 
it  possible  for  entrepreneurs  of  the  Member 
States  to  evidence  their  Interest  in  the  con- 
tracts by  applying  to  the  public  contracting 
authority  for  an  Invitation  to  submit  a  bid 
in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  require- 
ments. 

Article  9 

The  public  contracting  authorities  which 
intend  to  award  a  construction  contract  by 
way  of  a  public  or  a  restricted  proceeding, 
shall  declare  their  Intent  through  a  notice. 

That  notice  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  EEC 
Commission  and  published  In  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  European  Communities  in 
full  in  the  official  languages  of  the  Com- 
munity, the  original  language  representing 
the  only  authentic  text. 

In  an  expedited  proceeding,  the  notice 
shall  be  published  In  the  original  language 
only  in  the  four  editions  of  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  European  Community. 

The  notice  shall  be  published  in  the  Of- 
ficial Gazette  of  the  European  Community 
not  later  than  10  days  after  Its  mailing;  In 
the  case  of  the  expedited  proceeding  pro- 
vided for  In  Article  12,  not  later  than  six  days 
after  mailing. 

In  the  Official  Gazette  or,  where  It  does  not 
exist,  In  specially  designated  organs  of  the 
press  of  the  awarding  State,  the  notice  may 
not  be  published  prior  to  the  above-men- 
tioned mailing  date,  and  that  date  must  be 
shown  in  such  notices. 

The  public  contracting  authority  must  be 
able  to  prove  the  time  of  mailing. 

Article  10 

In  the  case  of  open  proceedings,  the  tlme- 
Umit  for  offers  to  be  fixed  by  the  public  con- 
tracting authority  must  be  at  least  35  days, 
counted  from  the  day  of  mailing  of  the 
notice.  The  public  contracting  authority 
must  furnish  additional  Information,  if  any, 
not  later  than  six  days  before  expiration  of 
the  time-limit  for  offers. 

If  offers  can  only  be  submitted  after  the 
Inspection  of  the  site  or  examination  of  pub- 
licly displayed  adjudication  procedures  or  If 
they  require  complicated  computations,  the 
tlme-llmlt  for  offers  shall  be  at  least  49  dajrs, 
counted  from  the  day  of  mailing  the  notice. 

Article  11 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
tlme-llmlt  for  the  application  to  partici- 
pate to  be  set  by  the  public  contracting 
authorities  must  be  at  least  21  days,  counting 
from  the  day  of  mailing  the  notice. 

The  public  contracting  authorities  must 
give  additional  Information,  if  any,  until  not 
later  than  six  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  time-limit  for  offers. 

If  the  offers  can  only  be  submitted  after 
an  inspection  of  the  site  or  examination  of 
publicly  displayed  contract  specifications  or 
if  they  require  complicated  computations, 
the  tlme-llmlt  for  offers  must  be  at  least 
35  days. 

Article  12 

If  the  time-limits  provided  for  In  Article  11 
cannot  be  kept  for  reasons  of  urgency,  the 


If  national  standards  are  prescribed  for  a     public  fontrac«^K_»y^^°f^«f,fiJfJi  ^  f^^I 
description  of  technical  characteristics,  this 


does  not  represent  discrimination,  unless 
Community  standards  or  provisions  of  equal 
value,  as  they  are  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  exist. 


thorized  to  shorten  the  time-limits  as  fol- 
lows : 

— the  tlme-llmlt  for  application  to  partici- 
pate, to  not  less  than  13  days  from  the  day 
of  mailing  the  notice; 
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— the  tlme-Ilmlt  for  the  offer,  to  not  less  than 

eight  days  from  the  day  of  mailing  the 

notice. 

The  public  contracting  authority  must  give 
any  additional  information  which  may  be  re- 
quested until  not  later  than  four  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit  for  offers. 

The  time-limit  for  inviting  bids  shall  be 
established  by  the  public  contracting  au- 
thorities In  their  own  discretion. 

The  application  to  participate  as  well  aa 
the  invitation  to  bid  may  be  transmitted  in 
writing,  by  telegram,  by  telephone  or  by 
telex. 

Article  13 

All  details  which  enable  the  entrepreneur 
to  form  a  stifflclent  Idea  of  the  construction 
work  to  be  executed  and  requirements  to  be 
complied  with  In  that  connection  must  ap- 
pear from  the  notices  In  the  Offlcial  Gazette 
of  the  European  Community. 

A  notice  of  the  national  official  gazettes  or, 
in  their  absence.  In  the  press  organs  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  may  not  contain  any 
other  information  than  that  contained  in 
the  notice  in  the  OfQcial  Gazette  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community. 

Article  14 
In  the  case  of  open  proceedings,  the  no- 
tice   shall    at    least    contain    the    following 
information : 

(a)  The  date  of  its  mailing  to  the  OfBclal 
Gazette  of  the  Communities; 

(b)  The  type  of  proceeding; 

(c)  The  place  of  execution,  the  t3rpe  and 
size  of  the  performances  to  be  rendered  as 
well  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
works; 

— if  the  order  consists  of  several  lots:  the 
size  range  of  the  individual  lots  and  the 
possibility  to  submit  a  bid  for  one  lot,  sev- 
eral lots  or  for  the  entire  project; 

— in  the  case  of  announcements  relating  to 
contracts  which,  in  addition  to  the  possible 
execution  of  construction  works,  require 
the  preparation  of  draft  projects,  only  such 
information  as  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
entrepreneurs  to  recognize  the  objective  of 
the  contracts  and  submit  corresponding 
proposals; 

(d)  Where  applicable,  the  time-limit  for 
execution; 

(e)  The  address  of  the  office  submitting 
the  invitation  for  bids; 

(f)  The  address  of  the  office  from  which 
contract  speciflcations  may  be  requested,  a* 
well  as  the  day  until  which  they  must  be  re- 
quested; there  must  be  indicated  further- 
more the  amount  payable  in  order  to  obtain 
said  speciflcations,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
payment  of  such  amount. 

(g)  The  address  of  the  office  which  will 
supply  additional  information  on  the  adjudi- 
cation particulars  or  on  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, as  well  as  the  times  at  which  such 
Information  can  be  obtained: 

(h)  The  day  until  which  bids  must  be 
submitted,  and  the  records  to  be  attached 
which  relate  to  the  technical  description  of 
the  bid;  the  address  of  the  office  to  which 
they  are  to  be  submitted,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  must  be  drafted; 

(1)  The  records  to  be  attached  to  the  bid 
which  facilitate  an  evaluation  of  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  capacities  of  the  bidder 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  contained  In 
Articles  20  through  26. 

( j )  Who  may  be  present  when  the  bids  are 
opened,  as  well  as  the  day,  hour  and  place 
for  the  opening  of  the  bids; 

(k)  If  applicable,  indication  of  dep>08it8 
and  other  sureties  which  the  person  or 
entity  placing  the  public  contract  may  re- 
quire in  some  form; 

(1)  The  terms  for  financing  and  payment 
and/or  reference  to  the  regulations  in  which 
they  are  set  forth; 


(m)  The  formal  requirements  for  admis- 
sion of  the  bid  or  reference  to  the  regula- 
tions in  which  they  are  set  forth; 

(n)  Whether  associations  of  entrepreneurs 
must  have  a  designated  Juridical  form  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  submit  bids; 

(o)  The  criteria  for  adjudication  pursuant 
to  Article  28; 

(p)  The  period  for  which  bidders  shall  re- 
main bound  by  their  bids. 

Article  15 
In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
notice  shall  contain  at  least  the  following 
information: 

(a)  The  information  under  Article  14, 
Items  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e).  (n),  and  (o); 

(b)  The  day  until  which  applications  to 
participate  must  be  submitted,  the  address 
of  the  office  to  which  they  must  be  submitted 
as  well  as  the  language  In  which  they  are 
to  be  drafted; 

(c)  The  day  until  which  invitations  to 
submit  bids  will  be  mailed  out  by  the  office 
inviting  the  bids; 

(d)  Description  of  information  which  will 
facilitate  an  evaluation  of  the  technical  and 
economic  capabilities  of  the  competitor  un- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  Articles  20 
through  27,  and  which  must  be  attached  to 
the  application  for  participation  in  the  form 
of  statements  which  may  later  be  examined 
and  verified. 

Article  16 
In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
invitation  to  submit  bids  shall  contain  at 
least  the  following  information: 

(a)  The  information  listed  under  Article 
14,  Items  (f),  (g),  (h),  (j).  (k),  (1),  (m) 
and  (p) ; 

(b)  A  reference  to  the  notice  described  in 
Article  15; 

(c)  A  request  for  records  which,  if  the  case 
should  arise-,  may  serve  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  to  be  made  by  the 
competitor  pursuant  to  Article  15,  Item  (d). 

Article  17 
It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  public 
contracting  authorities  to  call  attention  by 
public  notice  to  an  award  of  public  works 
contracts  which  are  not  subject  to  the  pub- 
lication duty  under  this  Directive,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  such  orders  is  not  below 
60.000  Units  of  Account. 

Title   IV.  Common    participation    provisions 
Article  18 

1.  The  criteria  for  participation  comprise 
aptitude  criteria  and   adjudication   criteria. 

2.  The  public  contracting  authorities  shall 
examine  the  technical  aptitude  of  entrepre- 
neurs who  are  not  eliminated  on  the  basis  of 
Article  20.  pursuant  to  uniform  criteria  of 
economic,  financial  and  technical  capacities 
as  stated  In  Articles  23  through  26.  while  ad- 
judication shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
adjudication  criteria  steted  in  Chapter  2  of 
this  Title. 

Article  19 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Article  2,  Item  2,  the  pub- 
lic contracting  authorities  shall  select  from 
among  the  competitors  who  fulfill  the  capac- 
ity requirements  provided  for  in  Articles  20 
through  26  those  competitors  who  will  be 
invited  to  submit  a  bid. 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  examines 
Individual  cases.  It  shall  be  assumed  that  dis- 
crimination by  reasons  of  nationality  does 
not  exist  if  the  number  of  competitors  from 
other  Member  States  who  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit a  bid  amounts  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  invited  competitors. 

Should  the  number  of  competitors  from 
the  other  Member  States  who  fulfill  the 
capacity  requirements  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cles 20  through  26  not  be  sufficient,  that  as- 
Biunption  can  be  made  only  if  the  public  con- 
tracting authority  Invited  all  competitors  to 
submit  a  bid. 


Chapter  I.  Capacity  Criteria 
Article  20 


It  shall  be  possible  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation in  adjudication  proceedings  en- 
trepreneurs : 

(a)  With  regard  to  whom  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  or  a  settlement  proceeding  has 
been  instituted  or  who  are  in  liquidation, 
who  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  profes- 
sional activity  or  who  are  in  a  corresponding 
status  because  of  a  similar  proceeding  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  national  legal  provi- 
sions; 

(b)  Against  whom  institution  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  or  a  proceeding  for  court 
settlement  has  been  requested  or  against 
whom  other  similar  proceedings  have  been 
requested  on  the  basis  of  national  legal  pro- 
visions; who  have  been  condenuied  under  a 
legally  effective  decision  for  reasons  which 
place  their  professional  reliability  in  ques- 
tion; 

(c)  Who  have  committed,  within  the  scope 
of  their  professional  activities,  a  violation  of 
the  law,  a  grave  offense  or  a  violation  of  trust 
and  good  faith  which  can  be  proven  to  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  public  contracting 
authority; 

(d)  Who,  at  the  time  of  adjudication,  have 
obviously  not  complied  with  their  obliga- 
tion to  pay  social  welfare  contributions  un- 
der the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  domiciled  or  under  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try In  which  the  public  adjudication  takes 
place; 

(e)  Who  have  been  guilty  of  false  state- 
ments when  giving  such  Information  as  can 
be  requested  pursuant  to  this  Chapter. 

The  entrepreneur  shall  submit  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  competent  authority  and,  in 
cases  where  this  is  not  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  national  legislation,  a  declaration, 
from  which  appears  that  the  conditions 
listed  under  Items  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and 
(e)  do  not  exist  in  his  case. 

If  ttie  conditions  listed  \inder  Items  (a) 
and  (b)  exist  with  regard  to  an  entrepreneur, 
possible  participation  in  the  adjudication 
procedure  may  be  made  subject  to  a  declara- 
tion from  which  his  financial  situation  as 
well  as  the  facilities  at  his  disposal  for  regu- 
lar execution  of  the  works  clearly  appear. 

Article  21 

The  public  contracting  authority  who  ex- 
cludes an  entrepreneur  on  the  basis  of  Arti- 
cle 20  shall  inform  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  that  effect. 

The  public  contracting  authority  shall  In- 
form the  entrepreneur  concerned  upon  his 
request  of  the  reasons  for  exclusion  if  he  is 
excluded  by  reason  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  Items  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  of  Article  20. 

Article  22 
Entrepreneurs  who  desire  to  participate  in 
public  works  contracts  may  be  invited  to 
submit  proof  of  entry  into  the  professional 
register  of  the  particular  country  of  the  Com- 
munity in  which  they  have  their  establish- 
ment: for  Belgium,  the  "Reglstre  de  Com- 
merce" or  "Handelsregister";  for  Germany, 
the  "Handelsregister"  or  the  "Handwerks- 
rolle";  for  Prance,  the  "Reglstre  de  Com- 
merce"; for  Italy,  the  "Registro  della  Camera 
dl  Commerclo,  Industrla  e  Agrlcoltura";  for 
Luxembourg,  the  "Reglstre  de  Commerce" 
and  the  "R61e  de  la  Chambre  des  Metiers": 
for  the  Netherlands,  the  "Handelsregister". 

Article  23 
The  proof  of  financial  and  economic  ca- 
pacities of  the  entrepreneur  may  be  made : 

(a)  By  appropriate  bank  references; 

(b)  By  submitting  balance  statements  or 
excerpts  from  balance  statements  of  the  en- 
terprise, if  publication  thereof  is  required 
under  the  corporate  law  of  the  country  In 
which  the  entrepreneur  has  his  biislness 
seat; 


(c)  By  a  statement  concerning  the  ag- 
gregate turnover  and  the  turnover  in  execu- 
tion of  construction  works  of  the  enterprise 
during  the  last  three  business  years. 

The  public  contracting  authorities  shall 
indicate  In  the  notice  or  In  the  Invitation 
to  submit  bids  the  kind  of  proof  that  should 
be  submitted  to  them. 

If  the  above  means  of  proof  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  entrepreneur,  he  may  submit 
evidence  of  his  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pacities by  submission  of  other  documents. 

Article  24 
Proof   concerning   the   technical   capacity 
of  the  entrepreneur  and  of  the  persons  and 
installations  listed  under  Item  (e)  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

(a)  By  docimients  evidencing  the  techni- 
cal training  and  professional  experience  of 
ranking  employees  of  the  enterprise,  In  par- 
ticular of  the  person  (8)  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  in  technical  respects; 

(b)  By  certificates  showing  what  types  of 
work  were  executed  and/or  directed  during 
the  last  five  years;  In  this  connection,  the 
amount  of  the  construction  size  as  well  as 
time  and  place  of  construction  execution 
must  be  indicated;  furthermore,  the  certif- 
icates must  show  whether  the  works  satis- 
fled  the  recognized  rules  of  technical  sci- 
ence and  whether  they  were  executed  in  good 
order; 

Where  construction  works  were  involved 
which  had  been  performed  or  directed  for 
public  contracting  authorities,  the  certificate 
must  be  issued  by  the  authority  having  Ju- 
risdiction or  be  fixed  by  It;  it  shall  be  granted 
to  an  entrepreneur  or,  if  the  authority  havmg 
Jurisdiction  does  not  deem  it  possible  to  de- 
liver It  to  an  entrepreneur.  It  shall  be  sent  by 
it  to  the  public  contracting  authorities  In  the 
other  Member  States  upon  request  of  the 
entrepreneur; 

If  on  the  other  hand,  construction  works 
are  involved  which  were  performed  or  di- 
rected for  persons  or  entities  placing  private 
orders,  the  certificate  must,  if  possible,  be 
issued  by  such  person  or  entity  or  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  construction,  where  ap- 
propriate, and  in  that  case,  ratified  by  the 
person  or  entity  placing  the  order; 

(c)  By  a  declaration  stating  the  type  of 
the  facilities,  building  apparatus  and  tech- 
nical equipment  which  the  entrepreneur  has 
at  his  disposal  for  the  execution  of  the  works: 

(d)  By  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  av- 
erage number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
entrepreneur  during  the  last  three  years; 

(e)  By  a  declaration  concerning  the  tech- 
nical management,  planning  or  building  di- 
rection offices,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  attached  to  the  enterprise,  if  the 
public  contracting  authorities  require  their 
intervention  or  if  the  entrepreneur  intends 
to  avail  himself  of  their  Intervention. 

The   public   contracting  authorities  shall 
Indicate  in  the  notice  or  in  the  invitation  for 
bids  the  type  of  documentation  that  must  be 
submitted  to  them  In  each  case. 
Article  25 

1.  The  Member  States  which  keep  official 
lists  of  entrepreneurs  admitted  for  public 
construction  works  must  reexamine  such 
lists  upon  effectiveness  of  this  Guideline,  on 
the  basis  of  Article  20,  Items  (a)  through 
(d)   and   (f).  and  Articles  20  through  24. 

2.  Entreprenevu-s  who  are  entered  In  such 
lists  may  submit  to  the  public  contracting 
authority  a  certificate  from  the  competent 
authority  concerning  such  entry  whenever 
an  order  is  awarded. 

3.  The  entries  In  such  lists  as  certified 
by  the  competent  authorities  shall  represent 
aa  against  the  person  or  entity  of  the  other 
Member  States  who  places  public  orders  an 
assumption  of  recognition  of  that  particular 
entrepreneur,  within  the  meaning  of  Articles 
20,  Items  (a)   through  (e)   and  (f),  and  Ar- 


ticles 20  through  24,  for  the  type  of  work 
resulting  from  his  classification. 

Information  to  be  gathered  from  the  list 
shall  not  be  placed  In  doubt.  However,  with 
respect  to  payment  of  social  security  con- 
tributions, an  additional  certificate  may  be 
requested  from  each  entrepreneur  entered 
In  the  lists  whenever  an  order  Is  awarded. 

The  preceding  provisions  shall  apply  as 
against  public  contracting  authorities  of  the 
other  Member  States  in  favor  of  such  en- 
trepreneurs who  have  a  business  establish- 
ment in  the  country  in  which  an  official  list 
Is  kept. 

4.  For  acceptance  of  ftareign  entrepreneurs 
for  entry  Into  such  a  list,  only  those  proofs 
and  declarations  can  be  required  which  apply 
In  the  case  of  national  entrepreneurs,  and  in 
any  event,  only  those  which  are  listed  In 
Articles  20  and  22  through  24. 

5.  Those  Member  States  which  keep  official 
lists  shall  communicate  to  the  other  Member 
States  the  office,  and  the  address  thereof,  at 
which  the  applications  for  listing  may  be 
filed. 

Article  26 

The  public  contracting  authorities  shall 
determine  the  certificates  which  the  entre- 
preneur will  have  to  submit  In  accordance 
with  Article  20,  last  paragraph,  and  Articles 
22  through  25,  and  the  nature,  Importance 
and  size  of  the  works  to  be  executed  as  well 
as  the  financing  and  pa3rment  terms  in  ac- 
cordance with  Articles  14  through  16  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  In  such 
determination. 

Article  27 

At  the  first  stage  of  restricted  procedures, 
the  competitors  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Articles  20  and  22  through  25 
by  simple  statements. 

Records  required  to  prove  such  statements 
may  be  requested  by  the  public  contracting 
authority  only  when  an  invitation  to  bid  is 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  20.  paragraph  2. 
Chapter  II.  Adjudication  Criteria 
Article  28 


When  adjudicating  a  contract,  the  public 
contracting  authority  shall  apply  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

Either  the  criteria  of  lowest  price  ex- 
clusively; 

Or  various  criteria  changing  with  the  con- 
tract, such  as  price,  transportation  costs, 
period  of  execution,  operating  expenses, 
profitability  and,  in  the  case  of  adjudication 
proceedings  which  relate  to  a  competition  of 
ideas  or  provide  for,  or  require,  presentation 
of  alternative  proposals,  the  technical  value. 
If  several  adjudication  criteria  are  used, 
they  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  stated  in 
all  cases  In  the  published  notice  in  the  order 
of  importance  attributed  to  them  by  the 
public  contracting  authorities.  They  may, 
furthermore,  be  provided  with  a  coefficient 
which  permits  the  exact  evaluation  In  figures 
of  such  Importance. 

During  the  transition  period,  public  con- 
tracting authorities  can  select  the  criterion 
of  the  price  to  be  computed  under  the  na- 
tional provisions  then  in  effect;  this  shall  be 
applicable,  during  the  period  from  January 
1,  1965,  through  December  31,  1965,  for  orders 
of  an  estimated  size  not  exceeding  1,000,000 
Units  of  Account  (EEC);  during  the  period 
of  January   1,   1966,  through   December  31, 
1967.  for  contracts  of  a  size  not  exceeding 
600,000  Units  of  Account   (EEC):   and  from 
January  1.  1968,  to  the  end  of  the  transitional 
period,  for  contracts  of  a  size  not  exceeding 
300,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC). 
Article  29 
1.  The  financial  terms  and  conditions,  e.g.. 
payments  In  advance,  payments  on  account, 
payment  terms,  shall  be  Indicated  for  each 
contract  piu-suant  to  Article    14.  Item    (1). 
and  Article  16.  Item  (a).     The  public  con- 


tracting authority  shall  be  strictly  bound  by 
these  provisions  and  cannot  consider  any 
other  financing  terms  when  making  the 
awards. 

2.  If  the  works  comprise  deliveries  by  the 
entrepreneur,  the  adjudication  particulars 
or  the  special  cost  estimates  shall  establish 
whether  the  price  shall  Include  transporta- 
tion costs  or  not. 

3.  If  the  period  of  execution  published  In 
the  notice  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  adjudi- 
cation criteria,  the  contract  specifications  or 
the  special  cost  estimates  shall  determine 
the  terms  of  application  of  such  criterion. 

The  contract  specifications  or  the  special 
cost  estimates  shall  determine  the  extent  of 
contractual  penalties  or  premiums  arising 
In  the  case  of  delays  or  accelerated  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  work,  to  be  related 
to  the  execution  term  established  in  the  con- 
tract. 

4.  The  contract  specifications  or  the  spe- 
cial cost  estimates  shall  determine  the  spe- 
cific requirements  under  which  the  tech- 
nical value  of  the  contract  subject  will  be 
Judged,  to  the  extent  that  that  criterion  can 
be  applied  pursuant  to  Article  28.  paragraph 
1,  second  hyphenated  paragraph. 

Title  V.  Task  of  the  Commission — Advisory 

Committee  for  Public  Construction  Orders 

Article  30 

When  examining  disputes  and  problems 
which  may  arise  through  application  of  the 
measures  which  Member  States  have  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Directives  on  Elimination  of 
Restrictions  on  the  Freedom  of  Establish- 
ments and  on  the  Free  Exchange  of  Services 
In  the  area  of  public  contracts,  as  well  as  for 
the  Coordination  of  Procedures  for  the  Place- 
ment of  Public  Works  Contracts,  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity will  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. That  Committee  shall  have,  in  partic- 
ular, the  duty: 

(a)  To  prepare  opinions  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  individual  cases  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
submitted  to  It  in  connection  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  directives  as  well  as 
the  application  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  placement  of  public  works  contracts  by 
the  public  administrations  and  public  law 
Juridical  persons  of  one  Member  State  to 
the  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States; 

(b)  To  examine  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication of  these  directives  whether  sup- 
plemental provisions  or  possibly  amendment* 
would  be  appropriate. 


Article  31 
The  Member  States  shall  be  obliged  upon 
request  by  the  Chairman  to  supply  to  the 
Advisory    Committee    any    Information    re- 
quired to  carry  out  its  tasks. 
Article  32 

The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Member  States;  each  Mem- 
ber State  shall  supply  one  regular  and  one 
substitute  member.  The  substitute  member 
may  attend  meetings  at  any  time. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  other  officials  In  an  ex- 
pert capacity. 

If  the  Committee  considers  It  necessary 
when  examining  special  cases,  it  may  ask  for 
assistance   from   additional   persons. 

The  Commission  shall  bear  the  travel  and 
lodging  expenses  of  regular  and  substitute 
members. 

The  Member  States  shall  bear  the  travel 
and  lodging  expenses  for  the  experts  and 
other  persons  whose  advice  has  been  sought. 

Article  33 
The  chairmanship  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall   be  held  by  an  official   of  the 
Commission     of     the     European     Economic 
Conununlty. 
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The  Chairman  shall  not  participate  In  th« 
voting.  He  may  ask  for  assistance  from  tech- 
nical advisers. 

The  secretarial  duties  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  performed  by  the  services  of  the 
Commission. 

Article  34 

Notwithstanding  Article  214  of  the  Treaty, 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  the  experts, 
the  officials  of  the  Commission  and  the  tech- 
nical advisers  shall  be  bound  by  secrecy. 

Article  36 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  when  he  so  desires,  or  upon 
motion  by  one  of  the  Member  States. 

Article  36 

The  Committee  shall  have  a  quorum  when 
two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present. 
Each  member  or.  respectively,  his  substitute. 
In  his  absence,  shall  have  one  vote. 

The  opinions  of  the  Committee  must  be 
reasoned  opinions;  they  shall  be  adopted 
with  absolute  majority  of  votes.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  minority,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  opinions  held  by  the  minority 
must  be  attached  to  the  opinion. 

Article  37 

If  necessary,  the  Committee  shall  adopt 
Internal  regulations. 

Title  VI.  Final  provisions 

Article  38 

The  thresholds  provided  for  In  Article  3. 
paragraph  2.  for  application  of  the  common 
provisions  on  publications  during  the  two 
last  sub-periods  preceding  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period  may  be  amended  within 
six  months  prior  to  their  effectiveness. 

The  time-limits  provided  for  in  Articles 
10,  11  and  12  may  be  amended  beginning 
with  July  1.  1965. 

The  provisions  contained  In  Article  5, 
Item  (J),  and  In  the  last  paragraph  of  Arti- 
cle 28  will  be  amended  at  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period. 

Article  39 
For  piu-poses  of  assimilating  the  national 
procedures  to  the  provisions  contained  In 
this  Directive,  the  Member  States  shall  en- 
act the  necessary  legal  and  administrative 
provisions  within  a  period  of  six  months 
after  publication;  they  shall  Immediately 
advise  the  Commission  of  such  measures. 

Article  40 

The  Member  States  shall  see  to  It  that  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity Is  Informed  of  all  drafts  of  legal 
and  administrative  provisions  which  they 
Intend  to  enact  In  the  area  of  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  adjudication  of  public  works 
contracts  In  the  future. 

Article  41 

The  text  of  the  Annex  shall  be  an  Integral 
part  of  this  directive. 

Article  42 

This  Directive  Is  addressed  to  all  Member 
States. 

BENELtTX    Economic    tTNiON 

Unlike  the  Treaty  of  Rome  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  treaty 
establishing  the  Economic  Union  between 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg 
(commonly  referred  to  as  Benelux)  contains 
specific  provisions  recognizing  that  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  has  legislative  and 
administrative  provisions,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices which  discriminate  against  foreigners 
and  products  of  foreign  origin  In  the  field 
of  public  contracts  and  providing  for  their 
elimination  In  a  manner  much  more  com- 
plete than  any  action  heretofore  taken  or 
which  will  be  taken  In  the  foreseeable  future 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 


The  treaty  was  signed  on  February  3.  1958, 
and  entered  Into  force  on  November  1.  1960. 
It  Is  accompanied  by  (1)  a  convention  of 
transitional  provisions  which  acknowledges 
"that  circumstances  require  temporary  de- 
rogations from  certain  provialons  of  the 
treaty"  and  provides  for  the  progressive  ab- 
olition of  such  derogations  by  Joint  action, 
to  the  end  that  the  full  economic  union 
may  become  effective,  and  (2)  an  Implement- 
ing protocol,  which  provides  for  the  methods 
by  which  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
the  convention  will  be  executed.  The  offi- 
cial texts  of  the  treaty,  the  convention  and 
the  protocol  are  published  In  Benelux,  Bulle- 
tin Trlmestrlel,  annex  to  No.  4,  March  1958. 

The  treaty  was  preceded  by  a  number  of 
agreements  looking  toward  full  economic 
union.  Moreover,  Belglimi  and  Luxembourg 
had  constituted  an  economic  union  since 
1921  under  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  July  25.  1921.  Article  233  of  the 
treaty  establishing  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  article  202  of  the  treaty 
establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  permit  the  creation  of  the  Bene- 
lux Union  Insofar  as  Its  objects  are  not  at- 
tained by  the  application  of  those  two 
treaties. 

The  purpose  of  the  Union  Is  declared  to 
be  the  free  movement  of  persons  and  the 
free  exchange  of  goods,  services,  and  capital. 
Internal  and  external  economic,  financial, 
and  social  policies  of  the  three  contracting 
parties  are  to  be  coordinated  and  imports  and 
exports  are  subject  to  a  common  tariff. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  In  the 
field  of  public  contracts  are  contained  In  ar- 
ticles 62  and  63.  which  are  as  follows  (un- 
official translation  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  Benelux )  : 

"Article  62:  In  the  field  of  public  con- 
tracts and  tenders,  the  authorities  of  a  high 
contracting  party  may  not  discriminate  In 
any  way  whatsoever  In  favor  of  national 
products  or  of  their  nationals  and  to  the  det- 
riment of  products  or  nationals  of  other 
high  contracting  parties. 

"Article  63:  The  following  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  application  of  article  62  of 
the  present  treaty: 

"(A)  As  public  contracts  and  tenders: 
All  public  contracts  and  tenders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  works  or  the  purchase  of  goods  by 
the  authorities  for  their  own  requirements. 
Irrespective  of  the  way  the  order  Is  given. 

"(B)    As  public  Institutions: 

"(a)   all  organs  of  the  State; 

"(b)  all  regional  and  local  organs  In  Bel- 
gium and  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg as  well  as  subordinate  authorities  of 
public  law  in  the  Netherlands; 

"(c)  Inasmuch  as  the  states  effectively  In- 
fluence their  public  contracts:  the  'para- 
statal'  Institutions  In  Belgium  and  In  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  semi- 
public  Institutions  In  the  Netherlands." 

By  reason  of  the  provisions  of  articles  4, 
5,  and  37  of  the  transitory  convention,  the 
provisions  of  articles  62  and  63  of  the  treaty 
will  not  become  fully  effective  until  Novem- 
ber 1.  1965,  the  transitory  period  of  3  years 
after  the  entering  Into  force  of  the  treaty 
foreseen  by  articles  4  and  5  of  the  transitory 
convention  having  been  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  2  years  by  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  pursuant  to  article  37.  Articles 
4.  5,  and  37  provide  as  follows  (unofficial 
translation  furnished  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  Benelux)  : 

"Article  4: 

"1.  During  a  period  not  exceeding  3  years, 
measures  may  be  taken  derogating  from  the 
provisions  of  article  62  of  the  treaty  for  the 
Union,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  con- 
ventions concluded  between  the  high  con- 
tracting  parties.   If  an   Important  disparity 


exists  between  public  contracts  awarded  by 
the  public  authorities  of  one  high  contract- 
ing party  to  nationals  of  another  high  con- 
tracting party  and  public  contracts  awarded 
by  the  public  authorities  of  the  latter  party 
to  the  nationals  of  the  former  party. 

"2.  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  present  article  the  college 
of  arbitrators,  referred  to  In  article  15  of  the 
treaty  for  the  Union,  shall  decide  exclusively 
ex  aequo  et  bono. 

"Article  5:  During  a  period  not  exceeding 
3  years,  article  62  of  the  treaty  for  the  Union 
shall  only  be  applied  to  public  contracts  by 
public  authorities,  referred  to  In  article  63. 
subparagraph  B(b)  thereof,  Insofar  as  the 
State  effectively  Infiuences  the  award  of  these 
contracts. 

•  •  I  •  •  • 

"Article  37:  If  necessary,  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  may  prolong  by  2  years  the  periods 
of  time  provided  for  In  the  present  conven- 
tion." 

Article  2  of  the  Implementing  protocol  pro- 
vides that  the  protocol  concerning  the  na- 
tional treatment  in  matters  of  tenders  for 
works  and  purchases  of  goods  signed  at 
Brussels  on  July  6,  1956  (Moniteur  Beige, 
Sept.  4,  1958)  shall  determine  the  terms  of 
Implementation  of  articles  62  and  63  of  the 
treaty  as  well  as  the  safeguarding  clause  pro- 
vided for  by  article  4  of  the  transitory  con- 
vention. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  dated  No- 
vember 3,  1960,  the  Special  Commission  for 
Tenders,  which  was  Instituted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1956  protocol  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  confirmed  by  article 
29  of  the  treaty,  has  responsibility  for  the 
application  of  the  safeguarding  clause  of  arti- 
cle 4  of  the  transitory  convention  and  also 
serves  as  an  appeal  body  for  firms  Injured 
by  discriminatory  acts  of  national  admin- 
istrations. 

PRINCIPAL     SOURCE 

Hainaut  and  Jollet,  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Pournltures  de  I'Admlnlstra- 
tlon  dans  le  March6  Commun"  (Public  Works 
and  Supply  Contracts  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket), volume  2  (Brussels,  1963). 


Belcittm  (Member  op  Benelux,  EEC,  GATT, 
OECD) 

All  government  contracts  are  governed  (ef- 
fective January  1,  1965)  by  the  law  relating 
to  contracts  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the 
state  of  March  4,  1963  (Moniteur  Beige,  Apr. 
3.  1963),  as  implemented  and  regulated  by 
the  royal  decree  of  October  14,  1964.  and  by  a 
ministerial  decree  of  the  same  date  which 
prescribes  the  general  contract  conditions 
(Moniteur  Beige,  Oct.  17,  1964). 

The  1963  law  provides  for  the  following 
methods  for  the  award  of  government  con- 
tracts : 

1.  General  public  tendering  (adjudication 
publlque) — publication  of  an  Invitation  for 
competitive  bidding  In  the  bulletin  pub- 
lished for  that  purpose  and  the  opening  of 
bids  In  public. 

2.  Restricted  public  tendering  (adjudica- 
tion restrelnte) — Invitation  for  competitive 
bidding  (without  publication)  limited  to 
those  entrepreneurs  or  suppliers  whom  the 
Minister  concerned  decides  to  consult. 
Those  entrepreneurs  and  suppliers  are  the 
only  ones  permitted  to  submit  bids  and  to 
attend  the  opening  thereof. 

3.  General  Invitation  for  offers  (appel 
d'offres  g6n6ral) — publication  of  an  invita- 
tion for  competitive  bidding  In  the  bulletin 
published  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Restricted  Invitation  for  offers  (appel 
d'offres,  restrelnt) — Invitation  for  competi- 
tive bidding  (without  publication)  limited 
to  only  thoee  entrepreneurs  or  suppliers  with 


whom  the  Minister  concerned  decides  to  con- 
sult. 

5.  Negotiated  contract  (march6  de  gre 
t  gr6) — negotiation  of  a  contract  by  the 
Minister  concerned  with,  and  assignment  of 
the  contract  to,  the  entrepreneur  or  supplier 
whom  the  Minister  selects. 

The  Minister  concerned  has  complete  dis- 
cretion to  designate  the  method  to  be  used 
m  any  case,  except  that  the  negotiated  con- 
tract method  may  be  used  only  In  the  12 
cases  specified  In  the  law,  which  Include  con- 
tracts that  must  be  concluded  abroad  by 
reason  oi  their  natvire  or  their  special  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  case  of  general  or  restricted  public 
tendering  the  Minister  concerned  Is  bound 
to  accept  the  lowest  bid  (If  he  accepts  any). 
In  the  case,  however,  of  general  or  restricted 
Invitations  for  offers  the  Minister  concerned 
has  complete  discretion  to  accept  the  bid 
which  he  deems  the  most  advantageous  (la 
plus  int6ressante)  according  to  objective 
criteria  set  out  In  the  law.  Moreover,  In 
either  case  the  Minister  concerned  may  de- 
cide not  to  conclude  a  contract  and  may 
order  that  the  procedure  be  repeated,  even 
in  a  different  manner.  If  necessary. 

The  law  thus  affords  ample  basis  for  the 
exercise  of  administrative  discretion  In  favor 
of  Belgian  nationals  and  Belgian  firms. 

Outright  discrimination  In  favor  of  Bel- 
gians and  Belgian  products  is  permitted,  and 
in  fact  encouraged,  by  Royal  Decree  No.  204 
of  October  1,  1935  (Moniteur  Beige,  Oct.  3, 
1935).  as  implemented  and  regulated  by  a 
second  royal  decree  of  the  same  date 
(Moniteur  Beige,  Oct.  3,  1935),  which 
created  a  Permanent  Consultative  Commis- 
sion on  Matters  of  Contracts  or  Awards.  All 
organs  of  the  Government  are  required  to 
submit  to  the  Commission  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services  "If  they  involve  either  the 
designation  of  a  successful  bidder,  cocontrac- 
tor  or  subcontractor  of  foreign  nationality 
or  recourse  to  personnel  of  foreign  national- 
ity or  the  furnishing  or  use  of  products  or 
materials  other  than  products  or  materials 
of  Belgian  origin."  Copies  of  unofficial  Eng- 
lish translations  from  French  of  the  two  roy- 
al decrees  are  attached  hereto  as  schedules  A 
and  B,  respectively. 

The  Commission  automatically  Increases 
offers  by  foreign  bidders  by  a  certain  per- 
centage, normally  10  percent.  It  recom- 
mends the  granting  of  the  contract  to  the 
Belgian  bidder  whose  offer  Is  lower  than  or 
the  same  as  the  thus  Increased  offer  by 
the  foreign  bidder.  The  Minister  concerned 
Is,  however,  not  required  to  accept  the  rec- 
onunendation  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  Is  made  up  of  senior  civil 
servants  from  the  various  ministries  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  "Dlrecteur  G6n6ral."  Ac- 
cording to  Belgian  counsel,  the  role  of  the 
Commission  Is  to  protect  Belgian  interests 
from  unfair  foreign  competition,  such  as 
dumping,  lack  of  reciprocity,  etc.  The  fac- 
tors which  the  Commission  Is  said  to  take 
into  account  in  making  Its  recommendations 
Include:  (a)  the  level  of  unemployment  In 
Belgium;  (b)  the  Interests  of  the  Belgian 
Treasury;  (c)  encouragement  to  those  coun- 
tries which  Import  substantial  amounts  of 
Belgian  manufactured  products;  and  (d)  the 
Interests  of  the  Belgian  Customs  as  to  Im- 
port duties  on  materials  or  equipment  which 
it  Is  proposed  to  Import. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Decree  No.  204 
persons  of  Luxembourg  nationality  are  placed 
on  the  same  level  with  Belgians.  Products 
and  materials  of  Luxembourg  origin  are  like- 
wise placed  on  the  same  level  with  products 
and  materials  of  Belgian  origin. 

Article  1  of  the  second  royal  decree  re- 
quires that  the  producer,  supplier,  and  the 
subcontractors,  if  any,  be  of  Belgian  or 
Luxembourg  nationality  and  the  "Belgian  or 
Luxembourg  preponderance  of  Interests  they 
represent  must   be  proven."     According  to 


a  report  from  the  VS.  Embassy  In  Brussels, 
based  on  a  discussion  wltn  an  official  of  the 
Belgian  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  (which 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree), 
companies  with  more  than  30  percent  for- 
eign ownership  are  in  effect  not  considered 
Belgian  (or  Luxembourg)  nationals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  report,  the  various  Belgian 
ministries  In  fact  have  a  tacit  understanding 
that  only  bona  fide  Belgian  (or  Luxembourg) 
firms  with  less  than  30  percent  foreign 
ownership  will  be  consulted  with  regard  to 
procurement. 

Decree  No.  204  has  broad  application  to 
all  Government  departments,  the  provinces, 
the  communes,  state  corporations,  and  com- 
panies operating  under  license  or  concession. 
A  second  statutory  discrimination  exists  in 
the  field  of  public  works  contracts.  Article 
1  of  the  decree-law  of  February  3,  1947  (Mon- 
iteur Beige,  Feb.  12,  1947),  as  implemented 
and  regulated  by  the  decree  of  the  regent  of 
March  29,  1947,  and  the  ministerial  decree 
of  the  same  date  (Moniteur  Beige,  Mar.  30- 
31,  1947),  expressly  limits  to  Belgian  na- 
tionals and  to  companies  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  capital  of  which  Is  Belgian  p>artlcipa- 
tlon  In  public  works  contracts  of  the  state 
and  those  which  are  financed  or  subsidized 
by  It.  A  copy  of  an  unofficial  English  trans- 
lation from  French  of  the  decree-law  of 
February  3,  1947,  Is  attached  hereto  as 
schedule  C. 

The  decree-law  provides  for  the  creation  of 
an  Approval  Commission  In  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  with  which  contractors  are 
listed  after  approval  of  their  applications. 
The  decree-law  requires  approval  only  at  the 
time  of  the  letting  of  public  works  contracts: 
hence,  any  company,  whether  Belgian  or 
foreign,  may  bid  on  public  works  projects. 
Article  8  provides  that  a  ministerial  decree, 
stating  the  reasons  on  which  It  Is  based,  is- 
sued upon  receipt  of  an  opinion  by  the  Ap- 
proval Commission,  may  dispense  with  any 
of  the  requirements  of  articles  1  through  7, 
Including  the  nationality  requirement.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Brussels,  the  nationality  requirement  will  be 
thus  dispensed  with  and  the  contract 
awarded  to  a  foreign  company  only  If  no 
Belgian  contractor  is  able  to  execute  the 
proposed  work  or  If  the  bid  of  the  foreign 
company  Is  more  than  10  percent  below  that 
of  the  nearest  domestic  competitor. 

The  decree  of  the  regent  provides  for  the 
classification  by  the  Approval  Commission  of 
contractors  according  to  work  categories  and 
the  cost  of  works.  The  ministerial  decree 
lists  the  documents  which  must  be  attached 
to  requests  to  the  Approval  Commission  for 
approval. 

By  virtue  of  the  convention  dated  July  25, 
1921,  between  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
Luxembourg  contractors  are  placed  In  the 
same  position  as  Belgian  contractors. 

Articles  15,  16.  and  17  of  the  royal  decree 
of  October  14,  1964.  a  copy  of  an  unofficial 
English  translation  from  French  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto  as  schedule  D,  contains  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
enforcement  of  the  1947  decree-law  and  the 
1935  decree  and  which  further  evidence  the 
discriminatory  nature  of  Belgian  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Thus,  under  section  15, 
the  bidder  must  state  his  nationality  and. 
If  the  bid  relates  to  supplies  or  materials 
originating  In  a  foreign  country  and  to  which 
the  1935  decree  applies,  the  bid  must  state 
the  merchandise  of  foreign  origin  which  is 
Involved  in  the  bid,  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  products  to  be  furnished,  and  the  ma- 
terials to  be  used  and  the  nationality  of  sub- 
contractors. If  any,  and  the  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  bidder.  Moreover, 
under  article  17,  the  contracting  authority 
can  require  a  foreign  bidder  to  elect  a  domi- 
cile In  Belgium  and  also  to  fiunish  security 
or  the  guarantee  of  a  Belgian  bank. 
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Schedule  A :  Belgium 

ROTAL  decree  no.  204  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1935,  OR- 
GANIZING THE  PERMANENT  CONSULTATIVE 
COMMISSION  ON  CONTRACTS  OR  AWARDS 
(MONITEUR   BELGE,   OCT.    3,    1935) 

(Unofficial  Translation  From  French) 

Leopold  in.  King  of  Belgians,  to  all,  pres- 
ent and  future,  greetings: 

In  view  of  the  law  of  July  31.  1934,  ex- 
tended and  supplemented  by  the  law  of  De- 
cember 7  of  the  same  year,  as  well  as  by  the 
laws  of  March  15  and  30,  1935,  which  confers 
upon  the  King  certain  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economic  and  financial  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  lowering  of  public  burdens; 

In  view,  in  particular,  of  subparagraphs  d 
and  h  of  item  lU  of  the  first  article  of  the 
above-mentioned  law; 

In  view  of  the  law  of  March  5,  1922,  which 
approves  the  convention  entered  into  be- 
tween Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  concluded  at  Brussels  on  July 
25,  1921.  for  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic union  between  the  two  countries: 

In  view  of  the  protocol  of  May  23,  1935, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  system  of 
public  awards  in  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  eco- 
nomic union; 

Upon  review  of  the  royal  decree  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1935,  which  established  for  the  heads 
of  provinces,  communes,  establishments 
which  are  subordinated  to  them  and  inter- 
communal  asBOclations  certain  obligations 
concerning  calls  for  competitive  bidding  and 
acts  of  awards; 

Whereas  there  is  reason  to  extend,  while 
supplementing  them,  the  provisions  of  the 
last  decree  cited  above  to  all  public  admin- 
istrations as  well  as  to  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations subordinated  to  them  or  in  favor 
of  which  the  public  powers  Intervene  finan- 
cially; 

Upon  proposal  by  our  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, we  have  decreed  and  are  decreeing  as 
follows : 

Article  1.  The  following  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  decree : 

1.  State  administrations,  the  provinces,  the 
communes,  the  groupings  of  provinces  and 
communes,  the  institutions  or  organizations 
subordinated  to  the  public  powers. 

2.  The  State  corporations  ("regies"]  and 
companies  operating  under  license  where 
contracts  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  pub- 
lic power  are  involved. 
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3.  Organizations  or  Institutions  In  favor 
oX  which  the  public  powers  intervene  in  one 
of  the  following  forms: 

(a)  Where  the  public  powers  have  a  di- 
rect interest  In  the  management  and  In  par- 
ticular where  they  have  financially  partic- 
ipated In  the  creation  of  the  organization 
or  the  institution,  where  they  share  In  the 
profits  or  cover  possible  losses,  or  further 
where  they  have,  or  may  have,  a  responsi- 
bility for  Interests  in  the  form  of  dividends 
or  amortization  [sicj. 

(b)  Where,  through  subsidies  or  In  other 
forms,  the  public  powers  Intervene  continu- 
ously In  the  business  costs  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  Institution. 

(c)  Where  the  public  powers  grant  sub- 
sidies or  grants  for  a  fixed  purpose  as  long 
as  contracts  concerning  the  objects  or  serv- 
ices to  which  the  subsidies  or  grants  relate 
are  involved. 

Article  2.  Where  the  administrations,  or- 
ganizations, or  institutions.  State  corpora- 
tions or  companies  operating  under  license 
which  are  subject  to  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  article  1.  In  application  of  this 
decree,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  rental 
of  services  or  for  work,  contractor's  serv- 
ices or  deliveries,  either  privately  or  after  a 
call  for  competitive  bidding,  the  cocontractor 
or  bidder  shall  be  held  to  state  In  the  con- 
tract or  in  the  bid : 

(a)  The  nationality  and  actual  residence 
of  the  cocontractor  or  bidder  and  of  sub- 
contractors. If  any; 

(b)  The  nationality  of  the  staff  members 
employed; 

(c)  The  origin  of  the  products  to  be  fur- 
nished or  materials  to  be  used. 

This  article  shall,  however,  not  be  applica- 
ble to  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  objects 
exclusively  Intended  for  education,  studies, 
or  scientific  research. 

Article  3.  There  shall  be  established  with 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  a  Perma- 
nent Consultative  Commission  on  Contracts 
and  Awards. 

Its  composition,  the  manner  in  which  Its 
president  and  its  members  are  appointed,  the 
remunerations  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled, and  its  functioning  shall  be  decreed 
by  the  king. 

Article  4.  The  contracts  referred  to  in  ar- 
ticle 2  and  entered  Into  by  administrations, 
organizations,  institutions.  State  corpora- 
tions, and  companies  operating  under  li- 
cense which  are  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  article  1  in  application  of  this 
decree  must  be  notified,  within  10  days  of 
their  date,  to  the  president  of  the  Perma- 
nent Consultative  Commission  by  registered 
mall  If  they  involve  either  the  designation 
of  a  successful  bidder,  cocontractor,  or  sub- 
contractor of  foreign  nationality  or  recourse 
to  personnel  of  foreign  nationality  or  the 
furnishing  or  use  of  products  or  materials 
other  than  products  or  materials  of  Belgian 
origin. 

Article  5.  The  president  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  immediately  forward  the  contract 
with  an  opinion  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Minister  having  Jurisdiction  or  to  the  Min- 
ister for  Economic  Affairs,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  to  be  established  by  royal  decree. 

Article  6.  Apart  from  the  application  of 
other  legal  or  regulatory  provisions,  the  con- 
tract can  only  be  executed  if,  within  30  days 
of  mailing  by  registered  mall,  as  provided 
In  article  4  the  Minister,  after  an  opinion 
was  rendered  by  the  Commission,  has  not 
raised  any  objection  to  such  execution. 

The  time  limit  of  30  days  may  be  extended 
to  no  more  than  50  days  by  decree  of  the 
Minister,  notified  to  the  contracting  parties 
by  registered  mall  within  a  period  of  30 
days. 

Article  7.  In  case  delay  would  imperil  the 
matter,  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
can  suspend  application  of  articles  4,  5  and  8. 


Article  8.  Unless  so  provided  in  a  new 
contract  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
prescriptions  of  this  decree,  It  Is  prohibited 
to  the  cocontractors  or  successful  bidders  to 
call  upon  subcontractors  or  foreign  per- 
sonnel of  a  nationality  other  than  that  In- 
dicated, to  furnish  or  use  products  or  ma- 
terials of  foreign  origin  other  than  that  pro- 
vided for,  or  to  take  any  measure  which 
would  be  of  a  nature  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
foreign  factors  of  the  contract. 

Article  9.  Where  information  furnished  by 
virtue  of  article  2  is  incorrect  or  in  case  of 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  articles  6  or  8, 
the  state  Is  entitled  to  damages  and  interest 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  faulty  delivery 
or  to  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  Im- 
properly employed  personnel. 

The  action  shall  be  Instituted  and  pursued 
on  behalf  of  the  state  by  the  Minister  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

Article  10.  For  purposes  of  application  of 
this  decree,  persons  of  Luxembourg  national- 
ity are  given  equal  treatment  with  Belgians. 

Article  11.  A  royal  decree  shall  regulate  the 
e.xecution  of  this  decree. 

It  shall  determine  in  particular: 

1.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  which  products  and  materials  shall  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  the  application 
of  this  decree,  as  products  and  materials  of 
Belgian  origin. 

2.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  which  products  and  materials  of  Luxem- 
bourg origin  shall  be  given  equal  treatment 
with  products  and  materials  of  Belgian 
origin. 

3.  The  effective  date  of  this  decree. 
Article  12.  The  royal  decree  of  February  28, 

1935,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Article  13.  Our  Ministers  are  charged,  each 
one  as  to  what  concerns  him  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  decree. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  1st  of  October  1935. 

Leopold. 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  all  the 
Ministers.) 

Schedule  B:  Belgium 

ROYAL  DECREE  NO.  658  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1936, 
REGULATING  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  DECREE  OF  THE  SAME  DATE  ORGANIZING 
THE  PERMANENT  CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION 
ON  MATTERS  OF  CONTRACTS  OR  AWARDS 
(MONITEUR  BELGE.  OCT.  3.  1935) 

(Unofficial  Translation  From  French) 

Leopold  III,  King  of  the  Belgians  to  all, 
present  and  future,  greetings: 

In  view  of  the  royal  decree  dated  of  the 
same  date  and  organizing  the  Permanent 
Consultative  Commission  on  Matters  of  Con- 
tracts or  Awards  and  establishing  for  the 
heads  of  public  administrations  and  Institu- 
tions or  organisms  which  are  subordinated 
to  them  or  in  favor  of  which  the  public 
powers  intervene  financially,  certain  obliga- 
tions concerning  contracts; 

In  view  of  the  law  of  March  5,  1922,  which 
approves  the  convention  concluded  at 
Brussels  on  July  25.  1921,  between  Belgium 
and  t.'ie  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and 
establishing  an  economic  union  between  the 
two  countries; 

In  view  of  the  protocol  of  May  23,  1935, 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  system  of 
public  awards  In  the  Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic  Union; 

Upon  proposal  by  our  Minister  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  we  have  decreed  and  are 
decreeing: 

Article  1.  With  a  view  to  applying  the 
royal  decree  of  this  date  mentioned  above, 
products  or  materials  shall  be  considered  as 
of  Belgian  origin — and  the  products  or  ma- 
terials of  Luxembourg  origin  shall  be  given 
equal  treatment  with  them — where  they  ful- 
fill the  following  requirements  listed  below: 

1.  The  producer,  supplier  and  the  subcon- 
tractors. If  any,  must  be  of  Belgian  or  Luxem- 


bourg nationality,  and  the  Belgian  or  Luxem- 
bourg preponderance  of  Interests  they 
represent  must  be  proven; 

2.  The  management  and  working  personnel 
of  the  producer,  supplier  and  the  subcon- 
tractors, if  any,  must  be,  to  the  largest  ex- 
tent possible,  of  Belgian  or  Luxembourg 
nationality. 

3.  The  raw  materials,  products  and  ma- 
terials used  must  be  of  Belgian,  Congolese  or 
Luxembourg  origin,  except  In  cases  where 
such  raw  materials  are  not  found,  and  such 
products  or  materials  not  manufactured  or 
prepared.  In  the  territory  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Union  or  In  the  Colony. 

Article  2.  The  Interested  parties  are  en- 
titled to  file  with  the  Permanent  Consulta- 
tive Commission  on  Matters  of  Contracts  or 
Awards  requests  for  information  concerning 
the  provisions  of  article  1  of  this  decree  and 
subparagraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  article 
1  of  the  royal  decree  of  this  date  mentioned 
above. 

Article  3.  The  Commission  shall  render  its 
decision  within  15  days  from  receipt  of  the 
files  by  the  President. 

The  President  may  decide,  where  the  neces- 
sity is  felt,  that  the  procedure  is  urgent;  In 
that  case,  the  Commission  shall  Issue  its 
decision  within  8  days. 

Article  4.  With  a  view  to  applying  article  5 
of  the  royal  decree  mentioned  above,  Juris- 
diction shall  rest  with  the  following: 

(a)  For  contracts  entered  into  by  state 
administrations,  the  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions subordinated  to  them,  the  state  corpo- 
rations and  companies  operating  under  li- 
cense controlled  by  such  administrations:  the 
Minister  under  whose  direction  those  admin- 
istrations stand. 

(b)  For  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
provinces,  the  communes,  the  institutions  or 
organizations  which  are  subordinated  to 
them,  the  state  corporations  or  companies 
operating  under  license  controlled  by  those 
public  powers,  the  groupings  of  provinces  and 
of  communes:  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
within  the  limits  of  his  competence. 

(c)  For  contracts  concluded  by  the  public 
aid  commissions:  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

(d)  For  contracts  concluded  by  organiza- 
tions or  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  which 
public  powers  Intervene  financially  in  one  of 
the  forms  listed  under  item  3  of  article  1  of 
the  above-mentioned  royal  decree:  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Department  of  the  Budget  in 
which  the  expenses  appear,  or  the  Minister 
under  whose  direction  the  public  powers 
which  have  Intervened  financially  stand. 

(e)  If  one  of  the  rules  established  In  items 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  applies  simultaneously 
with  that  of  item  (d)  :  the  Minister  having 
Jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  items  (a),  (b),  and 
(c). 

(f)  Where,  by  virtue  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished above,  several  Ministers  have  Jurisdic- 
tion or  where  said  rules  do  not  apply:  the 
Minister  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Article  5.  The  Minister  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs may  constitute  within  the  Commission 
subcommlsslons  with  Jurisdiction  to  examine 
contracts  whose  value  does  not  exceed  1 
million  francs. 

Article  6.  The  Internal  administrative  rules 
of  the  Commission  and  the  subcommlsslons 
shall  be  established  by  decree  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Affairs. 

Article  7.  The  Permanent  Consultative 
Commission  on  Matters  of  Contracts  or 
Awards  shall  have  at  least  15  members;  it 
shall  have  a  quorum  only  if  at  least  9  mem- 
bers are  present. 

The  subcommlsslons,  which  shall  have  at 
least  seven  members,  will  not  have  a  quorum 
unless  a  majority  of  members  is  present. 

Article  8.  The  Commission  may  hear,  with 
respect  to  each  matter  that  Is  submitted  to 
It.  a  delegate  of  the  public  powers  or  orga- 
nizations concerned. 


It  may  likewise  hear  experts  or  especially 
competent  persons. 

Voting  may  not  take  place  In  the  presence 
of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Commission. 

Article  9.  Ovir  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs 
shall  be  In  charge  of  the  execution  of  this 
decree,  which  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  on  which  the  above-mentioned  royal 
decree  of  today's  date  becomes  effective. 

Done  at  Brussels,  October  1,  1935. 

Leopold. 

For  the  King: 

Ph.  Van  Isacker, 
The  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs. 


Schedule  C:  Belgium 

decree-law  of  february  3,  1947,  organizing 

the  approval  of  entrepreneurs  (moniteur 

bllge,  feb.  12,  1947) 
(UnoCaclal  Translation  From  French) 

Charles,  etc.,  in  view  of  articles  1,  3,  of 
the  coordinated  laws  of  September  7,  1939, 
and  December  14,  1944,  Investing  the  King 
with  extraordinary  powers; 

Whereas  the  absence  of  any  limitations  for 
participation  in  public  tenders  presents 
serious  problems; 

Whereas  the  needs  of  the  administration 
of  the  country,  its  reconstruction  and  its 
reequlpment  make  it  Imperative  not  to  en- 
trust the  execution  of  public  enterprises  and 
enterprises  of  public  utility  to  persons  other 
than  those  who  are  considered  able  to  execute 
them  well; 

Whereas  to  that  effect  it  Is  necessary  and 
urgent  to  substitute  new  provisions  for  those 
maintained  in  effect,  until  December  31, 
1946,  by  the  decree  of  the  regent  dated  Febru- 
ary 14,  1946,  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
entrepreneurs  charged  with  the  execution  of 
works  offered  by  the  state  or  financed  by  It 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be; 

Whereas  such  approval  must  be  regulated 
with  all  desirable  guarantees  and  through  a 
collaboration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state,  the  entrepreneurs  and  union  repre- 
sentatives concerned; 

In  view  of  the  law  dated  May  15,  1846,  on 
accounting  of  the  state; 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Ministers 
who  have  deliberated  It  in  council,  we  have 
decreed  and  are  decreeing: 

Article  lA.  Without  prejudice  to  the  law 
dated  May  15,  1846,  concerning  accounting 
of  the  state,  the  execution  of  works  offered 
by  the  state,  or  financed  or  subsidized  by  it, 
under  whatever  form  it  may  be,  can  only  be 
entrusted  to  entrepreneurs  who  satisfy  the 
following  conditions: 

They  must: 

1.  Be  entered  In  the  commercial  register; 

2.  Be  of  Belgian  nationality.  If  companies 
are  involved,  it  is  necessary  that  at  least 
two- thirds  of  the  capital  be  Belgian; 

3(a)  Not  have  been  sentenced  for  a  crime 
or  offense  against  the  external  safety  of  the 
state; 

(b)  Not  have  been  entered  by  the  military 
auditor  on  the  list  prepared  by  virtue  of 
article  4  of  the  decree-law  dated  September 
19, 1945.  on  civil  purification; 

(c)  Not  have  been  excluded  from  contracts 
and  bids  of  the  state  and  not  be  so  excluded 
In  application  of  the  provisions  of  article  6 
of  this  decree-law. 

(B)  Furthermore,  a  special  and  previous 
approval  shall  be  required: 

1.  If.  at  the  time  the  contract  is  terminated 
or  In  the  course  of  the  execution,  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  works,  public  or  public 
utility  as  well  as  private,  executed  simul- 
taneously by  the  entrepreneur  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum which  win  be  established  by  royal 
decree; 

2.  If  the  monetary  value  of  the  work  to 
be  awarded  exceeds  an  amount  established  by 
royal  decree. 


The  rules  for  classification  of  approved 
entrepreneurs  In  various  categories  of  works 
and  In  classes  by  monetary  value  shall  be 
established  by  royal  decree. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  category  of  works  the  classes 
of  entrepreneurs  authorized  to  execute  them. 

Article  2.  A  Commission  established  In  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  composed  as 
specified  in  article  3  shall  be  charged  with 
giving  its  opinion  on  requests  for  approval. 

The  Commission  shall  examine  the  requests 
and  establish  by  categories  of  specialties  and 
by  classes  of  monetary  value  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  list  of  entrepreneurs  which  It  shall 
recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
for  approval.  The  latter  shall  prepare  the 
list  of  approved  entrepreneurs  and  publish 
It  for  purposes  of  the  administrative  services 
and  the  para-state  organizations. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  Its  recommendation, 
the  Commission  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  technical  and  financial  capacities  of  the 
applicant,  his  organizational  means  of  ex- 
ecution in  qualified  material  and  personnel, 
the  volume  and  monetary  value  of  works 
previously  executed  by  him,  their  quality  of 
execution  as  well  as  his  commercial  probity. 

Article  3.  The  Approval  Commission  shall 
be  composed: 

1.  Of  a  president,  as  "maglstrat,"  and 

2.  Of  an  equal  number  of: 

(a)  Representatives  of  the  various  minis- 
terial departments  concerned  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  under  consideration; 

( b )  Representatives  of  the  professional  en- 
trepreneur organizations  which  are  most  rep- 
resentative (at  least  5) ; 

Representatives  from  labor  union  organi- 
zations of  the  construction  Industry  which 
are  the  most  representative  (at  least  3)  : 

There  shall  be  for  the  president,  as  well 
as  for  each  Incumbent,  a  substitute  who  may 
be  seated  only  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
first. 

The  President,  the  Incumbent  members, 
the  substitute  president,  and  the  substitute 
members  shall  be  appointed  and  dismissed 
by  royal  decree. 

A  royal  decree  shall  establish  the  scope  of 
administrative  personnel  attached  to  the 
Commission. 

Article  4.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
Its  internal  regulation  which  shall  enter 
into  effect  after  having  been  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Article  5.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
shall  send  to  every  approved  entrepreneur  a 
certificate  with  the  number  of  his  entry  In 
the  list  as  to  category  and  class  of  approval. 

The  approved  entrepreneurs  shall  be  held 
to  indicate  to  the  Commission  any  changes 
which  may  be  of  a  nature  to  cause  it  to 
review  Its  previous  recommendations 
(amendments  to  the  bylaws,  the  capital,  the 
board  of  directors,  its  organic  means  of  exe- 
cution, etc.). 

When  bidding  on  works  offered  by  the 
State,  or  financed  or  subsidized  by  it.  entre- 
preneurs, whether  or  not  they  are  approved, 
affirm  implicitly  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  works,  public  or  of  public  utility  as  well 
as  private,  simultaneously  executed  by  them 
does  not  exceed,  or  will  not  exceed  In  the 
course  of  the  execution,  the  maximum  estab- 
lished by  the  royal  decree  referred  to  In  arti- 
cle 1,  (B)  (1),  and  the  next  to  last  subpara- 
graph of  said  article. 

Article  6.  Declassification,  suspension  and 
withdrawal  of  approval,  temporary  or  final 
exclusion  from  contracts  offered  by  the  State 
or  financed  or  subsidized  by  It  may  be  or- 
dered for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  awarded  contracts; 

(b)  Diminishing  of  financial  or  technical 
guarantees; 

(c)  Serious  mistake  In  the  execution  of 
the  works; 


(d)  Lack  of  commercial  probity; 

(e)  Failure,  false  statement  or  fraud  re- 
lating to  compliance  with  the  obligations 
deriving  from  the  two  last  subparagraphs  of 
articles  5  and  7  of  this  decree  law; 

(f)  Moral  unworthlness,  particularly  in 
matters  of  citizenship. 

The  Approval  Commission  shall  be  charged 
with  giving  its  advice  on  all  records  sub- 
mitted to  It  by  the  administrations  con- 
cerned, the  public  establishments  and  para- 
state  organizations  in  general,  which  con- 
cern approved  or  nonapproved  entrepreneurs 
who  are  accused  of  anything  which  may 
Justify  the  application  of  an  administrative 
penalty  to  them. 

After  an  entrepreneur  has  been  beard  on 
his  grounds  for  defense,  the  Commission 
shall  propose  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
by  reasoned  opinion,  the  penalty  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  Minister  shall  decide  either  on 
declassification,  suspension,  withdrawal  of 
approval,  temporary  exclusion  for  a  dura- 
tion which  he  may  determine  or  definitive 
exclusion  from  contracts  or  bids  for  account 
of  the  State,  the  subordinated  administra- 
tions, public  establishments  and  parastate 
organizations   In   general. 

These  decisions  shall  be  published  by  the 
Minister  for  Public  Works  for  the  informa- 
tion of  ministerial  departments,  subordi- 
nated administrations,  public  establishments 
and  parastate  organizations  in  general. 

Article  7.  Temporary  associations  of  en- 
trepreneurs may  be  admitted  to  the  execu- 
tion of  works  as  long  as  at  least  one  of  the 
associates  Is  approved  for  the  works  of  the 
speciality  and  monetary  value  of  those 
placed  In  tender  and  as  long  as  the  others 
satisfy  the  general  conditions  referred  to  In 
article  1,  section  A. 

At  the  time  the  bid  Is  dep>oslted,  details 
to  that  effect  must  be  given  by  the  nonap- 
proved associates. 

That  information  shall  not  weaken  and 
shall  not  eliminate  the  liability  of  the  various 
entrepreneurs  concerning  the  choice  of  their 
associates. 

Article  8.  The  Ministers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  a  budgetary  law  or  who  have 
under  their  Jurisdiction  the  control  of  public 
establishments  or  parastate  organizations 
to  which  the  works  placed  In  tender  relate 
may,  for  the  latter,  after  an  opinion  from  the 
commission  and  by  reasoned  decree,  decide 
to  waive  all  or  part  of  the  requirements  pro- 
vided In  articles  1  and  7. 

Article  9.  The  Minister  for  Public  Works 
shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
decree  law  which  shall  enter  Into  effect  on 
January  1,  1947,  with  the  exception  of  article 
1,  which  shall  not  become  effective  until 
April  1,  1947.  In  this  respect  and  as  a 
transitory  measure,  the  provisions  of  article 
1  of  the  decree  dated  February  22,  1941,  shall 
be  maintained  In  effect  until  March  31,  1947, 
Inclusive. 

Consequently,  any  decisions  taken  before 
January  1,  1947,  concerning  requests  for 
approval  submitted  before  that  date  shall 
remain  valid  until  March  31,  1947,  Inclusive. 


Schedule  D:  Belgium 

ROYAL  decree  OF  OCTOBER  14,  1964.  RELATING 
TO  CONTRACTS  ENTERED  INTO  IN  THE  NAM! 
OF  THE  STATE  (MONITEUR  BELGK,  OCT.  17.., 
1964) 

(UnoflBclal  Translation  Prom  French) 

Article  15,  section  1.  The  bid  must  Indi- 
cate: 

1.  The  name,  first  names,  capacity  or  pro- 
fession, nationality,  and  domicile  of  the  bid- 
der or,  where  the  bidder  Is  a  company,  the 
firm  name  or  designation,  Its  form,  na- 
tionality, and  business  seat; 

2.  The  name  and  designation  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  bidder  with  the  postal  checking 
ofiQce; 
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3.  The  entry  relating  to  the  registration  of 
the  bidder  In  the  list  of  approved  enter- 
prises where  the  work  offered  In  tender  re- 
quires such  approval. 

Section  2.  If  the  bid  relates  to  supplies  or 
materials  which  originate  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  to  which  Royal  Decree  No.  204.  dated 
October  I.  1935.  Is  applicable,  it  must  fur- 
thermore indicate: 

1.  The  goods  of  foreign  origin  which  are 
Involved  In  the  bid,  as  well  as  the  amount 
in  which  they  figure  therein,  reduced  by  cus- 
toms duties: 

2.  The  country  of  origin  of  the  products 
to  be  furnished  and  materials   to  be  used; 

3.  The  nationality  of  subcontractors,  if 
any.  and  of  members  of  personnel  employed 
by  the  bidder; 

4.  Where  products  or  materials  to  be  fin- 
ished or  worked  up  In  Belgium  are  Involved, 
the  value  of  the  materials  and  work  which 
win  be  Incorporated  Into  them  In  Belgium. 

Section  3.  The  documents,  models,  and 
samples  required  by  the  special  order  speci- 
fications must  be  attached  to  the  bid,  ex- 
cept where  said  specifications  provide  other- 
wise. 

Section  4.  1.  The  bidder  who  employs  per- 
sonnel subject  to  the  decree  law  dated  De- 
cember 28,  1944,  concerning  the  social  se- 
curity of  workers,  must  attach  to  his  bid. 
or  produce  for  the  administration  before  bids 
are  opened,  an  attestation  from  the  National 
Office  of  Social  Security  stating  his  standing 
with  respect  to  that  office  concerning  con- 
tributions of  social  security  and  of  subsist- 
ence security  as  of  a  date  not  earlier  than 
3  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  session  at 
which  bids  are  opened. 

2.  A  bid  shall  be  regarded  as  Irregular  and 
discarded  In  the  following  cases: 

(a)  If  the  attestation  mentioned  under 
section  1  Is  not  furnished  within  the  re- 
quired time,  unless  the  bidder  proves,  before 
the  administration  allocates  the  contract, 
that  the  delay  was  not  his  fault; 

(b)  If  it  results  from  the  attestation  men- 
tioned under  section  1 : 

Either  that  the  bidder  has  not  sent  to  the 
National  Office  of  Social  Security  all  declara- 
tions as  required  up  to  and  including  those 
relating  to  the  last  but  one  quarter  elapsed 
counting  from  the  day  of  the  session  at  which 
bids  will  be  opened; 

Or  that  he  owes  a  total  amount  of  con- 
tributions exceeding  50,000  francs; 

Unless  he  has  been  granted  term  pay- 
ments for  that  debt  and  strictly  observes  the 
terms:    or 

Unless  he  proves,  before  the  contract  is 
awarded,  that  he  has  one  or  several  certain 
and  due  credits,  with  respect  to  the  State 
or  the  public  services  listed  In  article  9,  sec- 
tion 1,  last  but  one  subparagraph,  of  the 
decree  by  the  regent  dated  January  16.  1945, 
concerning  the  functioning  of  the  National 
Office  of  Social  Security,  for  an  amount 
which  Is  at  least  equivalent  to  that  by  which 
he  is  in  arrears  on  pa3rment  of  contributions. 
3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  4  shall 
not  be  applicable  where  the  amount  of  the 
bid  does  not  exceed  300,000  francs. 

It  may  likewise  be  waived  if  none  of  the 
bidders  fulfill  them  and  the  contract  has  be- 
come of  urgency. 

Article  16.  Where  a  bid  relating  to  a  works 
enterprise  Is  deposited  by  a  company  having 
juridical  personality.  It  shall  mention  all  the 
information  relating  to  what  Is  prescribed  by 
article  1(A),  2.  of  the  decree-law  dated  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1947.  organizing  approval  of  entre- 
preneurs and  relating  to  capital  ownership 
of  the  company. 

Article  17.  Section  1.  The  administration 
can  demand,  for  a  certain  date  prior  to  the 
award  of  the  contract: 

1.  Prom  any  Belgian  bidder,  a  physical 
person:  exhibition  of  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct,  life  and  morals. 


2.  Prom  any  Belgian  bidder,  a  Juridical 
person:  exhibition  of  its  bylaws  or  company 
charter  and  Its  latest  balance  statements  as 
well  as  all  Information  relating  to  its  direc- 
tors, commissioners   or  managers. 

3.  From  any  bidder  of  foreign  nationality, 
whether  a  physical  or  Juridical  person: 

(a)  the  election  of  domicile  in  Belgium; 

(b)  exhibition  of  an  attestation  by  com- 
petent authority  certifying  that  the  party 
concerned  is  in  good  standing  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  social  laws  of  his  country. 

4.  From  any  forelgpa  bidding  company:  ex- 
hibition of  a  copy  of  its  bylaws,  possibly 
accompanied  by  a  translation  thereof  into 
the  language  used  In  the  bid.  and  information 
on  the  latest  balance  statements,  approved 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  those 
bylaws  and  the  legal  provisions  in  effect. 

5.  From  any  bidder  In  general:  all  informa- 
tion concerning  his  manufacturers,  suppliers 
or  subcontractors. 

Section  2.  If  the  administration  so  re- 
quests, the  foreign  bidder  must,  before  the 
opening  of  the  bids,  furnish  either  security 
in  cash  or  In  Government  bonds  or  the  guar- 
anty of  a  Belgian  bank. 


LXTXEMBOUBO    (MEMBER  OF  BENELUX.   EEC. 

GATT  AND  OECD) 
The  only  statutory  provision  relating  to 
public  contracts  is  article  36  of  the  law  of 
July  27,  1936,  on  the  accountability  of  the 
state  (Loi  sur  la  Comptabilit*  de  I'Etat) 
(Memorial  du  Grand-Duch6  de  Luxembourg, 
1936,  p.  1333)  which  lays  down  the  general 
principle  of  closed  competitive  bidding  with 
public  advertisement.  That  method  Is  em- 
ployed much  more  by  Luxembourg  than  by 
any  other  member  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Article  36  provides  as  follows 
(unofficial  translation  from  French)  : 

"All  works  or  supplies  for  the  account 
of  the  state  form  the  subject  of  contracts 
entered  Into  with  competition  and  publicity, 
except  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
cases: 

"1.  When  the  necessity  therefor  Is  estab- 
lished by  a  'motivated'  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Government; 

"2.  When  the  expenses  to  be  Incurred  do 
not  exceed  30.000  francs   [$600]; 

"3.  When  in  a  second  invitation  for  ten- 
ders there  are  no  bidders  or  only  unaccept- 
able prices  have  been  offered." 

That  principle  was  spelled  out  and  placed 
In  effect  by  the  ministerial  decree  of  De- 
cember 29,  1956  (Memorial,  Jan.  14,  1967), 
which  fixes  the  terms  and  conditions  gener- 
ally applicable  to  the  award  of  public  works 
and  supply  contracts  the  effectuation  of 
which  calls  for  public  credits.  The  decree 
provides  for  the  following  methods  of  award- 
ing contracts: 

1.  Public  invitation  for  tenders  (soximis- 
Blon  publlque) — public  Invitation  for  tend- 
ers made  by  means  of  the  press  to  an  un- 
limited number  of  bidders. 

2.  Restricted  Invitation  for  tenders 
(soumlsslon  restrelnte)— invitation  for  tend- 
ers made  to  a  restricted  number  of  entrepre- 
neurs (generally  between  three  and  seven) 
selected  by  the  contracting  authority. 

3.  Direct  negotiation  (march*  de  gr*  k 
gr6)_the  granting  of  the  execution  of  a 
contract  in  the  discretion  of  the  contracting 
authority  and  without  recourse  to  publicity. 

Article  6  of  the  1956  decree  provides  that 
the  second  method  may  be  used  only  If  con- 
tracts are  concerned  the  special  character  or 
urgency  of  which  requires  bidders  with  par- 
ticular technical  or  commercial  abilities,  or 
if  a  public  invitation  for  tenders  has  not 
given  a  satisfactory  result.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  7  the  third  method  may  be 
used  only  In  the  cases  provided  for  by  article 
36  of  the  1936  law.  supra.  Nevertheless,  ar- 
ticle 7  goes  on  to  provide  for  six  situations 
in  which  the  approval  of  the  Council  will  be 


assumed,  thereby  leaving  the  way  open  for 
the  exercise  of  considerable  discretion  by  the 
contracting  authorities. 

Moreover,  article  35  of  the  decree  provides 
that  price  alone  will  not  determine  the 
choice  of  the  successful  bidder.  The  selected 
bidder  must  possess  an  establishment  permit 
and  be  registered  in  the  registry  of  firms  and 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  must 
satisfy  a  number  of  other  prerequisites.  In- 
cluding competence,  experience,  and  tech- 
nical and  commercial  capability.  Accord- 
ingly, the  way  Is  again  l«f t  open  for  the  exer- 
cise of  considerable  administrative  discre- 
tion. Some  measure  of  control  Is  provided, 
however,  by  the  Tender  Conunlsslon  estab- 
lished by  chapter  XII  of  the  decree,  which 
exercises  broad  authority  over  all  aspects  of 
public  contracts. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  article  3  provides 
that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  Inter- 
national agreements  (of  which  there  appear 
to  be  none ) ,  foreign  bidders  must  satisfy  the 
same  requirements  as  domestic  bidders  or 
fulfill  conditions  deemed  to  be  equivalent  by 
the  competent  Luxembourg  authorities. 

Although  the  municipalities  are  not  gov- 
erned by  any  specific  statutory  provision, 
they  In  general  follow  the  principle  of  closed 
competitive  bidding  with  public  advertise- 
ment laid  down  by  article  36  of  the  1936 
law. 

The  sixth  paragraph  of  article  3  provides 
that  (unofficial  translation  from  French) : 
"Bidders  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  country 
which  has  not  concluded  a  treaty  of  reciproc- 
ity In  matters  of  public  bidding  with  Lux- 
embourg can  be  excluded  from  bidding." 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment 
of  Navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
Luxembourg  of  February  23,  1962,  which  en- 
tered into  force  on  March  28,  1963  ( 14  UST 
251).  does  not  contain  any  provisions  with 
respect  to  public  contracts.  Accordingly. 
Luxembourg  authorities  are  free  In  their 
discretion  to  exclude  U.S.  bidders  In 
any  Invitation  for  offers.  The  quoted 
provision  clearly  favors,  on  the  other  hand, 
nationals  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
since  article  3  of  the  Convention  of  Eco- 
nomic Union  between  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg of  July  25.  1921,  and  article  62  of  the 
treaty  of  February  3.  1958.  establishing  the 
Benelux  Economic  Union  both  provide  for  a 
system  of  reciprocity. 

Article  19  of  the  1956  decree  also  discrimi- 
nates against  U.S.  firms  and  products  by 
providing,  In  the  second  paragraph,  that 
(unofficial  translation  from  French):  "As  a 
matter  of  principle  products  of  foreign  origin 
shall  not  be  used  If  producers  of  the  Nether- 
lands-Belglum-Luxembourg  Customs  Union 
are  In  a  position  to  furnish  the  same  quality 
at  essentially  equal  prices." 

In  practice,  products  of  Benelux  origin 
benefit  from  a  preferential  margin  of  10 
percent  as  against  foreign  products.  The 
preference  Is  purely  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trative practice  which  Is  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  procurement  authorities.  There 
appears  to  be  no  provision  In  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Luxembourg 
which  precludes  the  granting  of  such  a  pref- 
erence. 

Another  obstacle  faced  by  foreign  (as  well 
as  domestic)  bidders  Is  the  requirement  that 
public  works  and  supply  contracts  cannot  be 
awarded  to  those  who  do  not  possess  estab- 
lishment permits,  which  vmder  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  June  2,  1962  (Memorial,  June 
19,  1962),  are  Issued  by  the  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Article  19  of  the  1962  law 
provides  that  only  those  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  countries  which  accord  reciprocal 
rights  to  Luxembourgers  may  obtain  such  a 
permit.  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Luxembourg  appears, 
however,  to  guarantee  such  rights  to  Luxem- 
bourgers. 
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Netherlands  (Member  or  Benelux.  EEC, 
GATT  AND  OECD) 
Among  the  six  member  states  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  the  Netherlands 
public  contract  system  Is  undoubtedly  the 
least  organized,  the  least  codified  and  the 
one  In  which  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
contracting  authorities  is  the  greatest.  In 
fact,  the  Commission  of  the  Community  in 
its  explanatory  statement  accompanying  the 
draft  directive  presented  to  the  Council  in 
July  1964  (Document  IV/COM  (64)  233 
final)  on  the  coordination  of  procedures  in 
awarding  public  works  contracts  stated  (p. 
6)  that  "In  the  Netherlands  the  contracting 
authority  negotiates  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  a  private  person."  As  a  result,  and 
because  of  the  total  absence  of  any  guaran- 
tees of  Impartiality,  there  Is  In  principle 
broad  administrative  discretion  to  discrimi- 
nate against  foreign  bidders  and  foreign 
materials. 

The  sole  legal  provision  governing  public 
procurement  Is  article  33  of  the  Comptablli- 
teltswet  (Civil  Accountability  Act)  of  July 
21.  1927.  which  lays  down  the  basic  rule  of 
public  tendering  (openbare  aanbestedlng)  In 
the  following  terms  (unofficial  translation 
from  Dutch ) : 

"1.  All  the  works  which  are  not  executed 
by  the  administration  and  all  supplies  en- 
tailing an  anticipated  expenditure  of  2.500 
guilders  [about  $650]  shall  be  the  subject  of 
public  tendering. 

"2.  Nevertheless,  by  motivated  decree  a 
copy  of  which  Is  sent  to  the  General  Audit 
Chamber,  we  may  grant  deviations  from 
this  rule  for  various  cases  of  the  same  kind 
or  for  each  special  case. 

"3.  Contracts  amounting  to  more  than 
1,000  guilders  shall  be  entered  into  in 
writing. 

"4.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  General 
Audit  Chamber  of  all  awards  of  contracts 
by  public  tendering  and  of  all  private  con- 
tracts concluded  in  writing." 

In  effect,  there  are  only  two  methods  of 
letting  contracts — public  tendering  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  1927  law  and  private  contract 
( rechtstreekse  opdracht).  although  under  a 
variation  of  the  latter  termed  "onderhandse 
aanbestedlng,"  which  does  not  have  any 
legal  sanction,  the  letting  of  the  contract  Is 
preceded  by  what  amounts  to  a  limited  in- 
vitation for  offers  to  selected  suppliers  or 
contractors  on  the  private  list  of  the  particu- 
lar contracting  authority. 

Almost  all  Government  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  authorized  to  use  the 
private  contract  method  In  a  number  of  sit- 
uations very  broadly  worded.  Consequently, 
public  tendering  has  been  almost  completely 
abandoned  In  the  field  of  public  supply  con- 
tracts. In  the  field  of  public  works  con- 
tracts, it  is  still  used,  although  it  does  not 
constitute  the  dominant  method.  Contract- 
ing authorities  prefer,  especially  in  Important 
works,  to  use  the  variation  of  the  private 
contract  method  (onderhandse  aanbestedlng) 
referred  to  above.    According  to  reports  from 


the  U.S.  Embassy  in  The  Hague,  public 
works  contracts  are  rarely  awarded  to  for- 
eigners. 

In  the  case  of  public  tendering  the  law 
does  not  define  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
or  the  rules  for  the  awarding  of  contracts. 
Those  rules  have  been  prescribed  for  the 
"Rljkswaterstaat,"  which  is  concerned  with 
the  construction  of  highways,  bridges,  dikes 
and  other  hydraulic  works,  by  the  "Regle- 
ment  op  de  door  of  vanwege  het  Departement 
van  Waterstaat  te  houden  openhare  aanbest- 
edlngen  van  werken  en  leverlngen"  (regula- 
tions for  inviting  public  tenders  for  works 
and  supplies  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Waterstaat)  approved  by  royal 
decree  of  August  30,  1932.  Most  of  the  other 
departments  do  not  have  similar  regula- 
tions and  they  follow,  or  Incorporate  by 
reference  In  their  own  regulations,  the  rules 
applied  by  the  "Rljkswaterstaat." 

Under  the  Waterstaat  Regulations  requests 
for  public  tenders  are  to  be  announced  by  a 
notice  Inserted  in  the  Staatscourant  and,  if 
necessary,  by  any  other  method  prescribed 
by  the  competent  minister.  In  principle  all 
Interested  parties  can  submit  tenders.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  unlimited  character  of  the  com- 
petition is  counterbalanced  by  the  freedom 
which  the  contracting  authority  has  as  to 
the  choice  of  contractor,  since  at  the  time 
of  the  awarding  of  the  contract,  the  con- 
tracting authority  can  assess  the  professional 
and  financial  qualifications  of  each  of  the 
bidders  and  eliminate  doubtful  ones. 

Moreover,  the  following  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle 11,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Waterstaat  Regu- 
lations make  It  clear  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion either  to  make  any  award  or  to  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  (unofficial 
translation  from  Dutch)  : 

"Unless  there  appear  to  ovir  Minister  rea- 
sons for  not  awarding  the  contract,  the  con- 
tract is  awarded  to  the  bidder  whose  offer 
seems  the  most  acceptable  (het  meest 
aanemelijk],  without  any  obligation  to  give 
any  reason  for  such  choice." 

The  same  principle  is  applied  by  all  other 
contracting  authorities. 

As  an  example  of  the  royal  decrees  which 
dispense  with  the  legal  requirement  of  pub- 
lic tendering,  the  "Rljkswaterstaat"  is  au- 
thorized by  Royal  Decree  No.  15  of  December 
17,  1949.  to  conclude  contracts  by  the  pri- 
vate contract  method  under  the  following 
circumstances  (unofficial  translation  from 
Dutch) : 

"1.  When  the  works  or  supplies  are  ordered 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  'Rijksln- 
koopbureau'  [Government  Purchasing  Office) 
or  by  State  Enterprises; 

"2.  If  the  work  or  the  supply  cannot  be 
determined  in  advance  in  a  manner  permit- 
ting an  exact  description; 

"3.  If  the  works  to  be  executed  or  the 
goods  to  be  furnished  are  of  a  nature  so 
special  that  only  one  or  a  few  bidders  can 
be  expected; 

"4.  If  public  tendering  has  not  yielded  an 
acceptable  bid  and  a  better  result  cannot  be 
expected  in  a  second  public  tendering; 

"5.  If  the  urgent  character  of  the  contract 
is  incompatible  with  the  time  required  for 
public  tendering; 

"6.  If,  by  reason  of  special  circumstances, 
it  is  improbable  that  an  acceptable  bid  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  public  tendering; 
"7.  If  there  are  valid  reasons  for  assuming 
that  public  tendering  will  be  contrary  to  the 
financial  interest  of  the  Elingdom; 

"8.  If  a  work  or  a  supply  is  so  related  to 
a  work  or  a  supply  already  ordered  that  a 
separation  is  not  possible  or  desirable; 

"9.  If  the  special  requirements  connected 
with  the  work  or  the  supply  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently taken  into  consideration  in  case  of 
public  tendering; 


"10.  If  the  scantiness  of  the  construction 
area  does  not  permit  simultaneous  work  by 
several  contractors  (or  suppliers)  or  does  not 
permit  the  profitable  use  of  material  already 
installed; 

"11.  If  the  expenditures  involved  In  the 
contract  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  Justify 
the  work  and  expense  of  public  tendering." 
The  "Rljkslnkoopbureau"  is  authorized 
completely  to  dispense  with  the  rule  of  pub- 
lic tendering  by  royal  decree  No.  43  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1929.  That  organization  is  the 
central  purchasing  office  for  the  Netherlands 
Government  and  all  ministries  make  their 
purchases  of  supplies  through  it,  except  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
do  the  purchasing  for  all  institutions,  etc., 
which  receive  a  government  subsidy  and,  in 
addition,  the  11  Dutch  Provinces  and  most 
of  the  larger  m\inlclpallties  avail  themselves 
of  its  services. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  administrative 
discretion  which  the  contracting  authorities 
have  to  discriminate  against  foreign  bidders 
and  foreign  materials,  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  written  discriminatory  provisions. 
For  example,  paragraph  7  of  article  7  of  the 
Waterstaat  Regulations  provides  as  follows 
(unofficial  translation  from  Dutch)  : 

"7.  If  the  bidder  resides  abroad,  then 
domestic  (i.e.,  Netherlands]  domicile  must 
be  elected  and  a  statement  to  this  effect 
must  be  made  in  the  tender." 

Almost  all  government  purchasing  organi- 
zations impose  the  same  requirement,  in- 
cluding the  "Rijksgebouwendienst"  (Gov- 
ernment Building  Service ) ,  the  General  Con- 
tract Specifications '  of  which  specifically 
Incorporate  the  Waterstaat  Regulations  with 
exceptions  not  here  pertinent,  and  the 
"Rljkslnkoopbureau"  (Government  Purchas- 
ing Office). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment and  some  commentators  take  the 
position  that  the  above-quoted  provision 
merely  means  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
contract,  the  bidder  must  have  an  address 
in  the  Netherlands  where  he  can  be  reached, 
more  particularly  if  any  difficulties  arise  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract. 

In  addition,  paragraph  4  of  article  4  of 
the  general  contract  specifications  of  the 
"Rijksgebouwendienst"  provides  as  follows 
(unofficial  translation  from  Dutch) : 

"4.  The  contractor  is  obliged  to  declare 
to  the  administration  ('directie')  his  inten- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  building  materials  or 
construction  components  which  have  their 
source  in  foreign  countries. 

"The  administration  is  empowered  to  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  origin  concerning  the 
decl;u-ed  materials  or  construction  com- 
ponents. 

"If  in  the  Judgment  of  the  administration 
such  materials  or  construction  components 
of  domestic  manufacture  of  equally  good 
quality  and  at  a  not  higher  price  can  be 
substituted,  then  the  contractor  is  obliged 
to  do  so. 

"If  on  the  other  hand  Netherlands  manu- 
facture Is  prescribed  in  the  specifications, 
there  may  be  no  deviation  therefrom." 

Prior  to  1963,  works  and  supply  contracts 
for  the  Ministry  of  Defense  were  reserved  to 
Netherlands  nationals  and  corporations  or 
partnerships  in  which  the  members  of  the 
management,  or  the  partners  were  Dutch 
nationals.  In  1963,  however,  the  Ministry 
took  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  and  of  the  treaty  establishing  the 
Benelux  Economic  Union  to  which  reference 


>  "Algemeene  Bepalingen  van  de  bestekken 
voor  werken,  welke  onder  directie  van  den 
Rijksgebouwendienst  worden  ultgevoerd" 
approved  by  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  dated  Nov.  22,  1033,  No.  68. 
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has  already  been  made,  and  amended  sec- 
tion 9,  paragraph  1,  of  Ita  General  Condi- 
tions' to  read  as  follows  (unofficial  transla- 
tion from  Dutch)  : 

"1.  As  contractors  are  permitted: 

"a.  Netherlanders  according  to  the  law  and 
corporations  or  partnerships  of  which,  re- 
spectively, the  members  of  the  management 
and  any  "delegated  supervising  director' 
I'gedelegeerde  Commissarls,'  that  is  a  super- 
vising director  with  management  powers)  or 
the  partners  of  which,  are  Netherlanders  ac- 
cording to  the  law  concerning  whose  capacity 
and  sufficiency  of  means  to  execute  the  work 
(which  word  is  defined  in  a  footnote  to  sec- 
tion 1  to  include  supplies)  and  concerning 
whose  dependability  no  doubt  exists  to  the 
Minister  of  Defense. 

"b.  Foreign  contractors  which  are  estab- 
lished in  partner  nations'  that  have  acceded 
to: 

"1.  Benelux. 

"2.  The  European  Economic  Community 
(for  works  contracted  for  after  December  31, 
1963);  provided  that  with  regard  to  persons 
specified  under  (a)  or  (b)  no  doubt  exists  to 
the  Minister  of  Defense  as  to  their  capacity 
and  sufficiency  of  means  to  execute  the  work 
and  their  dependability. 

"Before  an  order  can  be  Issued  to  any  for- 
eign bidder  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work 
In  the  Netherlands,  the  Interested  party  must 
elect  domicile  in  the  Netherlands  upon  a 
request  to  that  effect  of  or  in  the  name  of  the 
official  who  Invites  the  tender. 

"During  the  execution  of  the  work  the 
statutory  and  administrative  regulations 
applicable  in  the  Netherlands  with  regard 
to  special  rules,  established  for  foreigners, 
remain  in  full  force." 

Finally  the  Vestigingsbeslult  Bouwnljver- 
heldsbedrijven  1958  (decree  concerning  the 
Establishment  ol  Construction  Industry  En- 
terprises) requires  that  every  civil  and  profit- 
making  construction  enterprise  obtain  an 
establishment  permit  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Vestlglngswet  Bedrljven,  1954  (law 
concerning  the  establishment  of  businesses). 
The  permit  is  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  an  official  organiza- 
tion, in  its  discretion  and  may  be  withdrawn 
by  It  after  issuance.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
permit,  it  Is  necessary  to  satisfy  a  large  num- 
ber of  formalities. 

Insofar  as  the  provinces  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  legal  provision  requiring  public 
tendering,  although  internal  regulations  ap- 
parently require  recourse  to  that  procedure. 
The  municipalities  are  required  by  the 
Gemeentewet  (municipality  law)  of  June  29, 
1851,  to  resort  to  public  tendering,  unless  It 
appears  preferable  in  the  Interest  of  the 
municipality  to  negotiate  a  private  con- 
tract. Such  a  decision  must  be  approved  by 
the  municipal  council  In  public  session  and 
approved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  provincial  council.  In  practice,  the  lat- 
ter approval  Is  a  formality  for  the  larger  mu- 
nicipalities. 
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Franck 
(Member  of  EEC,  GATT.  and  OECD) 

French  Government  contracts  are  generally 
governed  by  the  Public  Contracts  Code  estab- 
lished by  Decree  No.  64-729  of  July  17,  1964 
(Journal  Officlel,  July  21,  1964,  p.  6438), 
which  Is  for  the  most  part  a  codification  of 
a  large  number  of  earlier  decrees  and  other 
regulatory  provisions. 

The  Code  provides  for  the  following  prin- 
cipal methods  of  letting  contracts: 

1.  Open  public  tendering  (adjudication 
ouverte)  :  bidding  Is  open  to  all  Interested 
persons. 

2.  Restricted  public  tendering  (adjudica- 
tion restrelnte)  :  Only  persons  approved  by 
the  contracting  authority  may  submit  bids. 

3.  Open  Invitation  for  bids  (appel  d'offres 
ouvert) :  Bidding  Is  open  to  all  Interested 
persons. 

4.  Restricted  Invitation  for  bids  (appel 
d'offres  restrelnt)  :  Only  persons  approved  by 
the  contracting  authority  may  submit  bids. 

5.  Private  contract  (marche  de  gre  a  gr6)  : 
The  contract  may  be  negotiated  with  a  sup- 
plier or  contractor  selected  by  the  contract- 
ing authority. 

The  Code  also  provides  for  a  special  type  of 
competitive  invitation  for  bids  (appel  d'offres 
avec  concourg),  which  is  authorized  when 
technical,  aesthetic  or  financial  considera- 
tions Justify  special  research,  such  as  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  public  building  of  mod- 
ern design.  The  competition  takes  place 
on  the  basis  of  a  program  drawn  up  by  the 
contracting  authority. 

Both  types  of  public  tendering  and  the 
open  invitation  for  bids  must  be  preceded 
by  advertisement  In  the  official  bulletin  pub- 
lished for  that  purpose  and  In  other  media, 
such  as  trade  and  technical  Journals.  Most 
government  departments  maintain  lists  of 
approved  suppliers  and  contractors  and  writ- 
ten application  must  be  made  to  each  depart- 
ment for  Inclusion  on  Its  list.  The  lists  are 
used  In  the  selection  of  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors who  are  to  be  contacted  In  the  case 
of  restricted  Invitations  for  bids  as  well 
as  the  negotiation  of  private  contracts.  An 
unofficial  translation  from  French  of  the 
application  form  of  the  PTT  (Posts,  Tele- 
graphs and  Telephones  Administration)  Is 
attached  hereto. 

In  the  case  of  public  tendering  the  con- 
tracting authority  must  award  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  the  price  does 
not  exceed  the  stipulated  maximum  and  sub- 
ject, in  the  case  of  open  public  tendering,  to 
the  right  of  the  contracting  authority  to  ex- 
clude bidders  whom  It  regards  as  presenting 
Insufficient  moral,  financial  or  technical 
qualifications. 

In  the  case  of  Invitations  for  offers  the 
contracting  authority  need  not  accept  the 
lowest  bid  and  may  accept  the  bid  which 
It  deems  the  most  advantageous  (la  plus 
Int^ressante)  according  to  objective  criteria 
set  forth  In  the  Code. 

Except  for  the  private  contract  method, 
the  contracting  authority  has  complete  dis- 
cretion to  select  the  method  by  which  the 
contract  Is  to  be  let.  Theoretically,  the  use 
of  the  private  contract  method  Is  limited  to 
the  special  cases  specified  In  the  Code. 

In  any  case  the  contracting  authority  al- 
ways retains  the  right  to  reject  every  bid  and 
to  order  the  bidding  procedure  repeated. 
In  the  case  of  Invitations  for  bids,  the  con- 


tracting authority  may  elect  to  negotiate  a 
private  contract. 

Under  the  provisions  of  article  104  of  the 
code  that  method  of  awarding  contracts  may 
be  used  for  Items  of  exclusive  manufacture, 
for  negotiating  with  owners  of  patents  or  in- 
ventors, or  persons  with  exclusive  rights  to 
patents  or  Inventions;  in  cases  for  which  the 
teclmlcal  problems  and  Investments  require 
the  use  of  direct  agreement,  for  products 
which  must  be  bought  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction or  at  the  stockpile,  for  work  and 
services  carried  out  at  research  centers  In 
places  of  experimentation,  etc.;  whenever 
bidding  by  other  methods  has  proved  un- 
acceptable to  the  contracting  authority;  for 
products  and  supplies  as  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  material  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  employ  competitive  bidding; 
when  the  enterprises  and  persons  who  were 
previously  awarded  contracts  failed  to  carry 
them  out  and  they  are  awarded  to  others  at 
their  risk  and  peril;  In  cases  of  shipping  by 
public  transportation  services:  and  for  all 
work,  supplies  and  services  which,  due  to 
urgency,  are  motivated  by  unforeseeable  cir- 
cumstances; for  all  those  which.  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  nation,  must  be  kept  secret  or 
for  any  similar  work,  supply  or  service  con- 
cerning national  defense. 

As  the  result  of  the  broad  interpretation 
given  by  the  administrative  authorities  to 
the  special  cases  permitting  the  use  of  the 
private  contract  method,  which  the  code  and 
previous  statutory  and  other  provisions  on 
which  It  is  based  regard  as  the  exceptional 
method,  it  Is  In  fact  the  one  most  frequently 
used.  According  to  the  December  1964  Issue 
of  "Marches  Publics"  [public  contracts]  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Economic  Affairs,  during  the  calendar  year 
1963  contracts  concluded  by  open  or  re- 
stricted public  tendering  represented  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  all  contracts,  con- 
tracts concluded  by  open  Invitations  for  bids 
6.4  percent,  contracts  concluded  by  re- 
stricted invitations  for  bids  33  percent,  and 
private  contracts  58.8  percent.  During  that 
year  the  military  contracting  authorities  con- 
tinued to  use  the  private  contract  and  re- 
stricted procedures  in  preference  to  open 
procedures  much  more  frequently  than  the 
civilian  contracting  authorities. 

In  practice,  therefore,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  discrimination  against  foreign 
bidders. 

Under  the  provisions  of  decree  No.  60-724 
of  July  25.  1960  (Journal  Officlel,  July  27, 
1960),  contracts  of  the  departments,  com- 
munes, departmental  and  communal  public 
establishments,  urban  districts  and  other 
local  and  municipal  entitles.  Including  the 
City  of  Paris,  are  governed  In  general  by  the 
same  rules  as  French  government  contracts. 
The  1960  Decree  does  not.  however,  suppress 
the  supremacy  of  public  tendering,  as  does 
the  Public  Contracts  Code,  and  grants  much 
less  discretion  to  use  the  Invitation  for  offers 
method  and  the  private  contract  method. 

The  1964  code  is  not  applicable  to  nation- 
alized industries  or  state  monopolies  or  to 
corporations  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
state.  Their  procurement  practices  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  of  private  enter- 
prises, although  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
naturally  have  considerable  Influence. 

In  many  cases,  government  contracts  may 
be  reserved  for  French  nationals  by  the  terms 
of  the  request  for  tenders  or  the  Invitation 
for  offers.  That  situation  Is  expressly  recog- 
nized In  the  "Guide  de  Fournlsseur  de 
L'6tat"  (Guide  for  the  State  Contractor) 
published  In  1964  by  the  Commission  Cen- 
trale  des  Marches  (Central  Contracts  Com- 
mission). The  Guide  states  (page  12)  that 
foreign  suppliers  can  submit  bids  subject  to 
having  satisfied,  if  necessary,  the  conditions 
prevailing  for  importations  of  goods,  but  that 
In  certain  cases  the  French  citizenship  of 
the    contractors    is    required.     The   French 
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Council  of  State  has  held,  however,  that  the 
contracting    authority    does    not    have    the 
power  to  reject  a  bidder  by  reason  of  his 
foreign  nationality,  if  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eigners was  not  expressly  provided  for  by  a 
provision  of  the  law  or  of  the  General  Con- 
tract Specifications.     An  example  of  such  a 
provision   Is  Section   2   of   Article  6  of  the 
General  Administrative  Clauses  applicable  to 
contracts  for  current  supplies   (fournltvires 
courantes)    approved  by  Decree  No.  62-1510 
of  December  14,  1962   (Jovu-nal  Officlel,  De- 
cember 16,  1962),  which  provides  that,  sub- 
ject to  not  contravening  the  stipulations  of 
International  agreements,  the  Minister  can 
decide  that  the  bidders  must  be  of  French 
nationality.      The    decision    must    be    men- 
tioned in  the  notice  of  public  tendering  or 
invitation  for  bids.     The  notice  must  also 
specify  the  nature  of  the  documents  to  be 
furnished   by   way   of   proof   of   nationality. 
According  to  the  treatise   by   Halnaut  and 
JoUet  cited  Infra  (volume  1,  section  104  bis), 
similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Gen- 
eral Contract  Specifications  of  the  Ministry 
of  War  (article  11)   and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Navy     (article    2),    the    General     Contract 
Specifications  for  Military  Supplies   (article 
21),  the  General  Contract  Specifications  for 
Public  Works  of  the  P.T.T.  (Posts.  Telegraph 
and  Telephones  Administration)    (Article  2) 
and  the  General  Contract  Specifications  for 
Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Paris  (Article  2) . 
In  the  field  of  military  procurement  and 
works   contracts,   specific    regulatory   provi- 
sions have  the  effect  of  reserving  orders  (ex- 
cept on  very  rare  occasions)  to  purely  French 
companies.     Section  2  of  Article  30  of  the 
Arr6t6   (Order)    of  the  Minister  of  National 
Defense  and  Armed  Forces  of  May  7,   1958 
(Journal  Officlel,  May  29,  1958,  p.  5111),  ap- 
proving the  General  Administrative  Clauses 
applicable  to  industrial  contract  of  the  De- 
partments of  National  Defense,  provides  as 
follows  (unofficial  translation  from  French)  : 
"2.  Unless  authorized  by  the  Minister  [of 
National  Defense]  and  subject  to  the  supple- 
mental provisions  of  Article  33  relating  to 
war  materiel,  allocation  of  orders  can  only 
be  obtained  by : 

"Physical  persons  who  are  nationals  of 
the  French  Union; 

"Corporate  bodies  which  are  not.  In  law 
or  In  fact,  subject  to  foreign  Influences  which 
the  contracting  authority  would  consider 
incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional defense." 

The  provisions  of  Article  33  of  the  same 
Ministerial  Order  relating  to  orders  for  "war 
materiel"  Imply  that  enterprises  manufactur- 
ing such  equipment  must  be  French  or  at 
least  must  manufacture  In  France.  The 
provisions  of  that  Article  are  as  follows  (un- 
official translation  from  French)  : 

"1.  In  addition  to  the  obligations  provided 
for  In  Art.  30,  every  candidate  for  a  'war 
materiel'  contract  must  fulfill  the  special 
legal  and  regulatory  obligations  concerning 
such  materiel,  and  In  particular: 
"Special  nationality  requirements; 
"Obtaining  a  manufacturing  license  or  a 
sales  authorization; 

"Control  of  the  management; 
"Maintenance  of  net  price  accounting  In 
compliance   with   the  provisions   of   Article 
34  below; 

"These  provisions  apply  to  concession 
holders,  to  sub-contractors  as  well  as  to  sub- 
suppliers  ("sous-commandlers")  who  are 
themselves  manufacturing  components 
classified  as  war  materiel. 

"2.  If,  In  an  exceptional  case,  the  State 
should  give  formal  notice  of  a  war  contract 
to  an  enterprise  which  does  not  hold  a  man- 
ufacturing license  or  sales  authorization  for 
the  materiel  concerned,  such  notice  shall 
take  the  place,  for  such  enterprise  and  for 
the  materiel  under  consideration,  of  a  manu- 
facturing license  or  sales  authorization. 

"During  the  entire  duration  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract,  the  enterprise  shall  re- 


Vnaln  subject  to  all  legally  enacted  regula 
tions  which  apply  to  license  holders. 

"Not  later  than  one  month  after  the  giv- 
ing of  formal  notice  of  such  contract,  the 
enterprise  must  deposit  with  the  competent 
authority  a  file  containing  the  documents 
laid  down  for  all  requests  for  a  manufactur- 
ing license  or  sales  authorization  for  the 
materiel  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
contract. 

"In  case  of  non-compliance  with  this  time- 
limit,  the  holder  Is  liable  to  fines  which.  In 
the  absence  of  respective  regulation  In  the 
contract,  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
1/2  per  mil  of  the  amount  of  the  contract  per 
day  of  delay." 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  the 
Decree-Law  of  April  18.  1939  (Journal  Offi- 
clel, June  13,  1939,  p.  1589)  the  term  "war 
materiel"  Is  defined  as  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion conceived  or  intended  for  land,  naval  or 
aerial  war  and  material  Intended  to  carry  or 
employ  such  firearms  in  combat. 

Article  2  of  the  same  Decree-Law  pro- 
vides that  enterprises  manufacturing  or  en- 
gaging In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  "war  ma- 
teriel" cannot  operate  without  the  previous 
authorization  of  the  State  and  under  Its 
control,  pursuant  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  decree.  Article  5  of  the  Decree 
of  August  14,  1939,  for  the  Implementation 
of  such  Article  2  and  following  Articles 
(Journal  Officlel,  August  19,  1939,  p.  10438) 
provides  that.  In  order  to  receive  a  manu- 
facturing license,  a  corporation  (soci6t6  par 
actions)  must  be  of  French  nationality,  must 
be  managed  and  directed  by  French  citizens 
and  the  majority  of  Its  capital  must  be  held 
by  French  citizens. 

In  the  field  of  public  works,  article  21  of 
the  General  Administrative  Clauses  appli- 
cable to  public  works  contracts  entered  Into 
In  the  name  of  the  State  established  by  De- 
cree No.  61-529  of  May  8,  1961  (Journal  Of- 
ficlel, May  31,  1961,  p.  4915),  provides  for 
preferences  for  materials,  etc.,  of  French 
origin  In  the  following  terms  (unofficial 
translation  from  French )  : 

"5.  With  the  exception  of  provisions  aris- 
ing from  International  treaties  or  agree- 
ments, where  applicable,  all  materials,  ma- 
teriel, machines,  apparatus,  tools  and  appli- 
ances used  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
must  be  of  French  origin. 

"6.  With  the  same  exception,  special  devia- 
tions may  be  provided  for  in  the  special  con- 
tract specifications  or  may  be  granted  in  the 
course  of  the  contract  by  ministerial  deci- 
sion." 

The  reference  to  International  treaties  and 
agreements  Is  obviously  Intended  to  take 
Into  account  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  right  of  establishment  and  the  free  pro- 
vision of  services. 

Article  3  of  the  same  decree  requires  the 
submission  with  bids  of  proof  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  bidder  and  Its  personnel  as 
required  by  the  tender  notice  or  the  invita- 
tion for  offers,  If  the  contract  Is  entered  Into 
for  defense  requirements. 

The  opportunities  for  preference  In  favor 
of  French  contractors  and  French  materials 
In  practice  and  under  the  applicable  regula- 
tory provisions  are  described  In  the  following 
statement  contained  (pages  8-9)  In  the  letter 
dated  December  10,  1963,  from  Maltre  Jean 
L.  Sarrut  and  Maltre  Bernard  Slegler,  cited 
Infra. 

"(b)   0\ir  public  authorities  have  various 
possibilities  to  put  aside  foreign  suppliers: 
"In  connection  with  national  defense  they 
may  Invoke  the  above  referred  regulations; 
"They  may  raise  the  Import  duties; 
"In    connection   with   adjudications   they 
may  put  aside  the  foreign  tenderers.  In  the 
same  manner  as  French  tenderers  who.  In 
their  opinion,  do  not  fulfill  the  required  con- 
ditions, without  any  recourse  being  possible; 
"In  connection  with  the  'appels  d'offres* 
and  the  'marches  de  gr6  ii  gr6'  they  may 


choose  French  suppliers  without  contacting 
foreign  suppliers. 

"Another  means  may  consist.  In  connection 
with  contracts  concerning  equipment  of  ma- 
terial, for  example,  in  requiring  such  char- 
acteristics concerning  the  material  that  only 
French  equipment  can  comply  with. 

"(c)  In  fact,  certain  of  these  means  are 
Indisputably  used  In  some  cases  In  France. 
In  connection  with  national  defense,  for  ex- 
ample, It  might  happen  that  French  sup- 
pliers be  selected,  although  their  prices  are 
much  higher  than  those  of  foreign  suppliers. 
"But  according  to  the  Information  that 
we  have  gathered,  the  preference  In  favor  of 
French   suppliers   has   certain   limits: 

"The  preference  for  French  suppliers  will 
not  play  if  French  prices  are  fairly  higher 
than  foreign  ones.  If,  for  example,  foreign 
equipment  costs,  say  10  percent  less  than 
French  equipment,  our  public  authorities 
win  hesitate  to  order  French  equipment  as 
such  decision  might  be  criticized  by  the  pub- 
lic control  accountants. 

"Also  there  are  cases  when,  by  reason  of 
economic  policy,  for  example  when  the 
French  prices  are  going  up,  oxu-  public  au- 
thorities buy  abroad  deliberately. 

"All  this  is  not  theoretical,  and  we  know, 
for  example  that  our  public  authorities  In 
charge  of  the  manufacturing  of  French  coins 
made  abroad  substantial  orders  which  might 
have  been  passed  In  France.  Also  certain 
employers'  federations  complain  about  the 
fact  that  our  public  authorities  pass  too 
often  contracts  abroad." 

The  situation  In  the  field  of  civilian  gov- 
ernment procurement  is  succinctly  and 
accurately  summarized  in  a  publication 
entitled  "France's  Fifth  Republic  and  the 
Business  World"  published  In  1963  by  Busi- 
ness International  S.A.,  as  follows  (at  page 
31): 

"Foreign  companies  can  sell  to  civilian 
state  "markets'  whether  they  manufacture 
in  France  or  import,  provided  they  abide  by 
Import  regulations.  There  Is  no  equivalent 
of  the  'Buy  American  Act'  In  France.  But 
in  the  absence  of  written  regulations  and 
presuming  equal  prices  and  services,  the 
'love-rate'  (cote  d'amour)  Is  applied  in  fa- 
vor of  national  suppliers,  a  reaction  that 
the  Commission  Centrale  [des  Marches)  calls 
'visceral.'  " 

The  situation  In  France  was  confirmed  by 
a  conversation  which  two  members  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Paris  had  in  April 
1960  with  Mr.  Paul  Gros,  then  Chief  Purchas- 
ing Officer  of  the  French  State  Railways  and 
at  the  same  time  President  of  the  French 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  and  a  Mr. 
Dumas,  of  the  Government  Procurement 
Committee.  The  conversation  is  reported 
in  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1585  (un- 
classified) dated  April  12,  1960.  from  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Paris  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Messrs.  Gros  and  Dumas  were 
reported  as  stating  that,  while  there  are 
no  legislative  or  administrative  regulations 
corresponding  to  the  Federal  Buy  American 
Act  In  France,  preference  would  generally 
be  given  to  the  French  suppliers  without 
any  official  requirement  to  do  so.  Mr.  Groe 
is  also  reported  as  stating  that  for  a  non- 
French  firm  to  be  seriously  considered  as 
a  potential  supplier,  its  bid  would  have  to 
be  20  percent  to  30  percent  below  the  low- 
est French  bid. 

PRINCIPAL    SOURCES 

(1)  Letter  dated  December  10,  1963,  from 
Maltre  Jean  L.  Sarrut  and  Maltre  Bernard 
Slegler,  Avocats  h.  la  Cour  d'Appel,  Paris, 
letter  dated  May  28,  1964  from  Maltre  Slegler 
and  letter  dated  November  6,  1964.  from 
Maltre  Sarrut,  all  to  Cravath,  Swalne  & 
Moore,  Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1686 
dated  April  12.  1960,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Parts  entitled  "EXPORT:  Public 
Procurement  Methods  in  France". 
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(3)  Business  International,  S.A..  "Prance's  (1)  Regulations  for  the  Placing  of  Public 
Fifth  Republic  and  the  Business  World"  (Oe-  Orders — Except  those  in  the  Construction 
neva,  Switzerland.  1963).  Industry  (Verdingungsordnung  fUr  Leistun- 

(4)  Commission     Centrale     des     Marches  gen — ausgenommen  Baulelstungen )    (VOL); 

(France) .  "Guide  du  Poumlsseur  de  I'^tat"  ^^^^ 

(Otiide    for    the    State    Contractorl     (Paris,  (2)   Regulations  for  the  Placing  of  Con- 

1954)^  structlon      Contracts       (Verdlngungsordung 

(5)  de   Grand   Ry,   "L'Harmonisatlon  des  ftir  Baulelstungen)  (VOB). 

Legislations  au  seln  du  March6  Commun  en  The  VOL  and  the  VOB  are  not  mandatory 

Matldre  de  Marches  Publics"  (The  Hannoni-  legal  provisions  but  only  general  principles 

zatlon  of  Laws  concerning  Public  Contracts  drafted  by  specialists  and  considered  by  them 

in  the  Common  Market  1.  Revue  de  March*  to  constitute  the  best  procedures.    They  have, 

Commun  (No.  37)    pp.  247-251  (No.  38).  pp.  however,  been  made  binding  on  federal  gov- 

282-292  (1961).  ernment  departments  and  agencies  and  the 

(6)  Halnaut  and  Jollet.  "Les  Contrats  de  LSnder  by  means  of  administrative  circulars.' 
Travaux  et  de  Fovu-nltures  de  I'Admlnlstra-  The  VOL  applies  to  most  government  depart- 
tlon  dans  le  March6  Commun"  [ Public  Works  nients,  including  the  Ministry  of  Defense, 
and  Supply  Contracts  in  the  Common  Mar-  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telecommunlca- 
ket),  vol.  1  (Brxissels,  1962),  vol.  2  (1963).  tions   (PTT).  the  State  Railways,  the  Mln- 

Posta—Telearavhs—Televhones  ^^^  °'   ***  Interior  and  the  Ministry  for 

fosia     leiegrapns     leiepnonea  Economic  Property.     The  VOB  is  applicable 

FORM  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  SUPPLY  to  all   publlc  works  ttnanccd  by  means  of 

CONTRACTS    (FRANCE)  federal  credits.     All  nine  L&nder  have  also 

(UnoflBclal    translation   from   French)  adopted  both  the  VOB  and  the  VOL  and  they 

I.  Administrative  and  Legal  Information  "^  ^^^°  binding  on  the  municipalities. 

A.  to  be  furnished  by  all  candidates:  tHi%a^J.Sl^''^.J^\^  ^^"^   ^^KL^°' 

Correct  name  of  enterprise JJ^  i^ftTn^^f    ..?      f  following  methods  for 

...             J  »  ,     ,.                 1.  the  letting  of  contracts: 

Address  and  telephone  number:  /,.    d,,Si4- i«„i*„*i__  #        «        />«.     j.,.  ^ 

tA)   of  business  seat  .  ^^'   Public  invitation  for  offers  (6ffentliche 

)t\     \  business  seat .  Ausschreibung)— invitations    for    offers    are 

(b)   of  p  ants,  workshops  or  storage  places  ^^^^  ^  ^^  unrestricted  number  of  nvL  by 

where  the  supplies  will  be  manufactured  publication    in    the    Bundesausschreibungs: 

iLr?^,,-!^V»«,Vi;,V.' w;^;jrT:;V,;;i; ''  ''^*"  (Federal  Bunetln  for  the  Invitation  of 

Manner  of  working    working  owner  ^g         ^^^  ^^          Bundesanzeiger  (Federal 

lessee-manager     (state    since    what    date)*  Bulletin)  as  well  as  in  daily  newspapers  and 

B.  to  be   furnished   by   companies   only:  ,n^    n    *  .  J  ^   .   _....  ^. 

Juridiclal   form    (example:    stock   company.  l^l    Restricted    invitation   for   offers    (be- 

limited  liability  company,  partnership  llm-  schrdnkte    Ausschreibung) -limited    invita- 

ited  by  shares)  ............. .. "°°  ^°^  °««"  addressed  privately  to  selected 

Business    capital .  °^'  _ 

Date  of  information     <3)   Direct  procurement  (freihandlge  Ver- 

Persons  authorized  to  bind  the  company  In  gabe ) —contracts  are  awarded  without  for- 

matters  of  contracts:  ™^    proceedings    in    the   discretion    of    the 

jjame  contracting  atithorltles,  usually  on  the  basis 

Office.  °'  informal  offers  by  at  least  three  firms. 

Nationality.  The  first  methoc^jLs  the  standard  one,  but 

Authorizing  documents.  *»    "^ed    principally*  for    construction    con- 

(1)  President-director  general,  manager,  tracts  and  even  then  accounts  for  only 
commercial  director,  etc.  about  one-third  of  such  contracts  in  value. 

(2)  As  applicable:  by-laws,  board  of  dl-  The  second  method  may  be  used,  if  the  na- 
rectors*  resolutions  dated etc.  ture  and  extent  of  the  order  or  work  de- 

n.  Technical  Information  mands     special     reliability,     capability,     or 

-     .  ^,  ,^.       ,  ^^        ^        .  competence.      The    third    method    may    be 

1.  Activities  of  the  enterprise:  ^^^  ^^  ^h^  restricted  cases  specified  In  the 

(a)  List  current  manufactures:         VOL  and  the  VOB.    In  practice,  however,  the 

(b)  Do  you  wish  to  be  consulted  on  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  VOL  and  VOB 
these  manufactures  or  only  on  certain  among  ^^  uberally  Interpreted  by  the  contracting 
them?     (In  that  case,  list  them)  :....     authorities,  with  the  result  that  the  method 

2.  Area  of  plants,  workshops,  or  storage  to  be  used  is  largely  in  their  complete 
spaces  indicated  on  page  1  under  1-A.  section  diacretlon 

Z"' ,.                  .     _...,            ..  In  any  event,  even  in  the  case  of  a  public 

3.  Personnel    force   used:    Total    ntmiber:  ,„„,t»Vr;;«   VU,    /Tflrlt.     ti,-    ^V>t,r,».,tir,^    «., 

....                1  v>n  »  «  Invitation    for   offers,    the    contracting   au- 

■"i"Vr,-,«^  ,,.L :»;;:,,.- arw^L™-,.  thonty  is  under  a  duty  to  accept  the  offer 

i  ^^  used:  Nature  and  power:.  which  is  the  most  economical   (wirtschaft- 

5.  Machines   and     nstallatlons  comprising  ^ 

pLant    equipment    (list    with    indication    of  factor:  henc^  there  is  no  duty  to  accept  the 

power  and  maximum  capacity  of  each) :-..-.  i^^gst    offer    prlcewise.      The?e    is.    accord- 

•  Strike  out  one  or  the  other,  as  applicable,  ingly.  ample  opportunity  for  discrimination 

in    favor    of    domestic    suppliers    and    con- 

German  Federal  Republic  tractors. 

(Member  of  EEC.  GATT  and  OECD)  Both  the  VOB  and  the  VOL  regulate  ex- 

The  only  statutory  provision  relating  to  pUcitly  the  utilization  of  products  or  mate- 
public  procurement  in  the  Federal  Republic  ^^^^  °'  ^°"l8n  origin  but  they  do  not  contain 
of  Germany  is  the  Reich  Publlc  Budget  Regu-  ^ny  specific  provision  dealing  with  the  treat- 
latlon  (Relchshaushaltsordnung)  adopted  °^«"t  ^°  ^^  S*^®"  ^  '°"^8"  bidders. 
December  31.  1922.  and  now  in  effect  as  last  Section  10.  No.  4,  of  the  VOL  contains  the 
revised  on  April  30.  1938.  Section  46  of  the  following  discriminatory  provision  (unofficial 
Regulation  provides  as  follows  (unofficial  translation  from  German)  : 
translation  from  German):  "4.  Specified    places    of    origin    or    supply 

"  ( 1 )  Contracts  made  for  the  account  of  the  sources  shall   be   prescribed   only   in   a   case 

Reich  must  be  preceded   by  public  tender,  where  required  because  of  important  reasons, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  transaction  or  spe- 
cial circumstances  Justify  a  deviation. 

"(2)  The  Government  of  the  Reich  shall 
establish  uniform  principles  for  the  making 
of  contracts." 

The  public  budget  laws  of  the  L&nder 
(States)  contain  similar  provisions. 

The  basic  provisions  which  are  applied  by 
public  procurement  authorities  are : 


•The  current  (1960)  edition  of  the  VOL 
was  confirmed  in  effect  with  amendments  by 
a  Circular  dated  May  11.  1960.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ministers  of  Economic  Property  and 
Economy.  The  current  (1952)  edition  of  the 
VOB  was  promulgated  by  a  Circular  dated 
April  23.  1953.  of  the  Federal  Ministers  of 
Finance.  Trade  and  PTT. 


Foreign  products  may  not  be  supplied  if  ap- 
propriate products  are  manufactured  in  the 
Interior  of  the  country  at  reasonable  prices." 

Section  9,  No.  7,  of  the  VOB  provides  that 
(unofficial  translation  from  German): 

"The  use  of  materials  or  construction  com- 
ponents of  foreign  origin  must  not  be  re- 
quested if  appropriate  national  products  ex- 
ist on  the  same  terms  and  conditions." 

Section  8,  No.  1,  of  the  VOB  provides  that 
(unofficial  translation  from  German)  : 

"In  case  of  public  invitation  for  offers,  the 
contract  documents  must  be  tent  to  all  do- 
mestic applicants  who  undertake  profession- 
ally to  effect  performance  of  the  class  for 
which  tenders  have  been  invited". 

All  the  foregoing  provisions  are,  however, 
temporarily  suspended.  On  May  20.  1954.  the 
Federal  Finance  Minister  issued  a  Circular 
(Minlsterlalblatt  das  Bundesmlnlsters  fUr 
Wirtschaft,  No.  12,  June  30,  1954)  Initially 
providing  for  their  suspension  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  (unofficial  translation  from  Ger- 
man) : 

"In  trade  exchanges  with  the  country  of 
origin,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  must  be 
granted  in  the  case  of  publlc  invitations  for 
tenders,  i.e.,  offers  by  foreign  competitors 
and  of  foreign  products  will,  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  bids,  be  considered  in  application  of 
the  same  handicaps  which  the  country  of 
origin  concerned  will  apply  to  West  German 
bidders." 

Moreover,  for  contracts  valued  at  more 
than  DM50.000  ($12,500),  which  involved 
the  designation  of  a  foreigner  as  the  con- 
tractor or  the  use  of  products  of  foreign 
origin,  the  authorization  of  the  Federal  Min- 
ister of  Finance  was  required. 

The  1954  Circular  was  superseded  by  a 
Circular  of  the  Federal  Minister  for  Eco- 
nomic Patrimony  dated  April  29.  1960.  and 
still  in  effect,  which,  at  least  literally,  placed 
foreign  competitors  and  products  on  the 
same  level  with  domestic  competitors  and 
products.  An  unofficial  translation  from 
German  of  the  1960  Circular  Is  attached 
hereto.  It  should  be  noted  that  paragraph  3 
of  the  Circular  states  that  application  of  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  will  again  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  difficulties  should  arise. 

The  1960  Circular  does  not  affect  provi- 
sions for  the  award  of  contracts  to  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  groups: 

(a)  Expelled  people  and  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  individuals  and 
firms  in  areas  classified  as  "distressed  areas" 
(including  West  Berlin),  evacuees  and  vic- 
tims of  National  Socialist  persecution. 

(b)  Suitably  qualified  German  "medium- 
sized"  firms  (i.e.,  employing  not  more  than 
50  persons).  The  Ministry  of  Defense  places 
a  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  its  con- 
tracts with  such  firms.  The  proportion  va- 
ries according  to  the  type  of  supplies  re- 
quired but  in  practice  ranges  between  30 
and  40  percent. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  mentioned  group, 
the  contract  is  to  be  placed  with  the  privi- 
leged applicant  provided  he  is  otherwise 
qualified  and  his  bid  is  as  economical  as  (or 
even,  subject  to  adequate  budgetary  funds 
being  available,  slightly  above)  the  most  eco- 
nomical bid  submitted  by  a  non-prlvlleged 
applicant.  The  LUnder  and  municipalities 
are  required  to  apply  the  same  preferences. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  privileged  groups  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10582  under  the  Federal  Buy 
American  Act  relating  to  awards  to  small  bus- 
iness concerns  and  to  concerns  located  m 
economically  distressed  areas. 

By  virtue  of  agreements  with  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  of  German  defense  pro- 
curement is  carried  out  in  the  United  States, 
primarily  to  offset  the  cost  of  maintaining 
United  States  armed  forces  in  the  Gferman 
Federal   Republic. 


principal   sources 


(1)  Airgram  No.  A-737  dated  October  31. 
1963  entitled  "Orders  Placed  by  the  German 
Bundespost  with  'Privileged  Bidders'  ". 

(2»  Letters  dated  January  31.  1964,  and 
October  15,  1964,  from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Bonn  to  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore. 

Paris. 

(3)  de  Grand  Ry,  "L'Harmonisatlon  des 
Leelslatlbns  au  seln  du  March6  Commun  en 
Matldre  de  March6s  PubUcs"  [The  Harmon- 
ization of  Laws  concerning  Public  Contracts 
m  the  Common  Market],  Revue  du  March6 
Commun  (No.  37)  pp.  247-251,  (No.  38)  pp. 
282-292  (1961). 

(4)  Halnaut  and  Jollet,  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournltures  de  I'Admlnlstra- 
tlon  dans  le  March6  Commun"  (Public  Works 
and  Supply  Contracts  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket 1.  vol.  2   (Brussels,  1963). 

(5)  Marketing  Conditions:  Germany — 
III.  Business  International.  February  5,  1965. 

German  Federal  Repxtblic 
(Joint  Ministerial   Circular  dated  April   29. 


1960  (Minlsterlalblatt  of  the  Federal  Min- 
ister for  Economy.  No.  11,  I960,  page  269) 

(Unofficial  translation  from  German) 
Bonn.  April  29,  1960. 

The  Federal  Minister  for  Economic  Prop- 
erty of  the  Federation:  Ref.:  Ill  gen. — 0 
6060 — 2/60. 

The  Federal  Minister  for  Economy:   Ref.: 
I  B  9—4436/60. 
Foreign  Office:  Ref.:  400—80.10  (21) . 

To: 

(a)  The  Federal  Minister. 

(b)  The  Federal  Minister  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  Water  Administration. 

(c)  The  Federal  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

(d)  The  Federal  Minister  for  Post  and 
Telecommunications. 

(e)  The  Federal  Minister  for  Transporta- 
tion—with a  copy  to  the  Central  Adminis- 
tration of  the  German  Federal  Railroads. 

( f )  The  Federal  Minister  for  Defense. 
For  information  to:    (g)   the  Federal  Min- 
ister for  Housing  Construction. 

Subject:  Procurement  Matters:  Consider- 
ation of  Foreign  Bidders  and  Foreign  Prod- 
ucts (VOL/A  §  10,  No.  4.  second  sentence; 
VOB/A  §  8,  No.  1,  first  sentence,  §  9,  No.  7). 

Reference: — 

Enclosures:  One. 

The  rules  provided  for  in  the  Regulations 
(VOL/ A  §  10,  No.  4,  second  sentence;  VOB/A 
§8,  No.  1,  first  sentence:  S  9,  No.  7),  con- 
cerning : 

(a)  the  consideration  of  foreign  bidders, 
and 

(b)  the  use  of  products  of  foreign  origin 
(where  domestic  bidders  perform  services) 
In  the  case  of  public  orders  must  be  applied 
In  keeping  with  the  general  economic  de- 
velopment and.  in  particular,  the  progres- 
sive Integration  within  the  framework  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC);  in 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Finance  Min- 
ister, it  is  requested  that  the  following  prin- 
ciples be  observed  In  connection  with  all 
procurements  within  the  Federal  territory: 

1.  In  view  of  the  Increasing  liberalization, 
especially  of  the  European  Market,  the  Ger- 
man economic  situation  makes  the  purchase 
of  foreign  products  and  the  consideration  of 
foreign  bidders  desirable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  commercial  and  economic  policies. 

2.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  for 
the  domestic  employment  situation  which 
arise  from  the  use  of  foreign  products  or 
ordering  from  foreign  bidders  must  not  be 
Judged  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
economic  section  directly  concerned.  In  the 
case  of  individual  sectors  of  the  economy  for 
which  special  circumstances  exist  (e.g.,  min- 
ing), a  need  for  protection  might  be  Justi- 
fied from  the  point  of  view  of  national  econ- 
omy; In  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  recommended 
that  an  inquiry  be  addressed  to  the  Federal 
Minister  for  Economy  (Department  I  B  9; 
telephone  Bonn  8  01 61) . 


3.  The  principle  of  reciprocity  in  the  case 
of  granting  state  orders  to  foreign  bidders, 
as  it  had  been  set  forth  In  the  circular  by 
the  Federal  Finance  Minister  dated  May  20. 
1954  (n  D-O-6060-25/54).  shall  for  the  time 
being  not  be  applicable.  If  in  the  future, 
in  certain  cases,  particular  difficulties  should 
arise,  the  problem  of  reciprocity  will  be  ex- 
amined again.  The  circular  of  the  Federal 
Finance  Minister  dated  May  20.  1954  (H  D-O- 
6060-25/54)  shall  In  this  respect  become 
Invalid. 

4.  When  considering  offers  by  foreign  bid- 
ders, attention  Is  to  be  given  first  of  all  to 
the  following: 

(a)  the  principle  for  granting  orders  must 
be  observed  (VOL/A  §2.  No.  1.  VOB/A  J  2). 
I.e..  that  the  bidders  are  competent,  efficient 
and  reliable; 

(b)  considering  all  circvimstances.  the  offer 
must  be  the  most  economical  ("das  wlrt- 
schaftllchste"]  (VOL/A-5  24.  VOB/A-5  25). 
In  which  connection,  particularly  In  the  case 
of  foreign  bidders  and  foreign  products,  the 
sufficient  securing  of  warranty  rights,  sup- 
plies of  replacement  parts  and.  where  ap- 
plicable, servicing  of  delivered  equipment 
must,  among  other  things,  be  careftilly 
weighed. 

Since  the  Federal  Republic  will,  for  the 
time  being,  no  longer  apply  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  in  the  case  of  public  orders  (No. 
3).  offers  by  foreign  bidders  shall  be  evalu- 
ated the  same  as  all  other  offers,  although 
the  guiding  principles  for  preferred  bidders 
shall  be  observed. 

5.  The  principles  set  forth  In  Nos.  3  and  4 
shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  In  cases  where 
domestic  bidders  Intend  to  use  foreign  prod- 
ucts in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

6.  The  participation  of  foreign  bidders 
in  public  bids  is  promoted  by  the  distribu- 
tion abroad  of  the  Federal  Gazette  publish- 
ing Invitations  to  bid  which  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice has  originated.  In  connection  with  the 
nomination  of  suitable  foreign  bidders  for 
limited  Invitations  for  offers  and  direct 
orders,  to  which  special  attention  should  be 
paid,  it  is  recommended  that  inquiries  be 
addressed  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
industrial  organizations  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (see  enclosure)  or  to 
the  Consular  offices. 

The  Economic  Ministers  (Economic  Sena- 
tors) and  Finance  Ministers  (Finance  Sena- 
tors) of  the  States  ("Lander")  as  well  as  the 
municipal  central  organizations  have  today 
been   informed   correspondingly. 

The  Federal  Minister  for  Economic  Prop- 
erty of  the  Federation : 

By  order : 

ROSSIG. 

The  Federal  Minister  for  Economy : 

By  order : 

Dr.  Lancer. 

Foreign  Office : 

By  order : 

Dr.  Harkort. 

Attested 

I  official  seal  1 

HOWALD. 

(Howald) 


Enclosure:  to  the  joint  circular  from  the 
Federal  Minister  for  Economic  Property  of 
the  Federation,  the  Federal  Minister  for 
Economy  and  the  Foreign  Office  dated  AprU 
29  1960  concerning:  Defense  Matters:  Con- 
sideration of  Foreign  Bidders  and  Foreign 
Products  (VOL/A  §  10  No.  4  second  sentence; 
VOB/A  §  8  No.  1  first  sentence,  S  9  No.  7) 

German-Belgian-Luxembourg  Chamber  of 
Commerce:   (22c)  K61n  cacllienstr.    46. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  (16) 
Frankfurt  (M)  Rossmarkt  12. 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Germany 
(16)  Frankfurt  (M)   Feldbergstr.  24. 

Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Germany  (16)   Frankfurt  (M)   Forsthausstr. 

111. 

French  Commercial  Service  in  Germany 
(22  c)  Bad  Godesberg  Kappellenstr.    1  a. 


Federation  of  British  Industries  (22  c) 
Koln — Marlenburg  Goltstelnstr.     219. 

The  Austrian  Commercial  Delegate  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (16)  Frankfurt 
(M)  Friedensstr.    5. 

Italy 
(Member  of  EEC,  GATT,  and  OECD) 
The  public  works  and  public  supply  con- 
tracts of  the  State  are  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Royal  Decree  No.  2440  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1923,  making  new  provisions  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  Government  funds 
and  the  general  accounting  for  Government 
services,  as  Implemented  and  regulated  by 
Royal  Decree  No.  827  of  May  23,  1924,  ap- 
proving the  rules  for  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  and  the  general  accounting 
for  Government  services. 

Articles  3,  4,  and  6  of  the  1923  decree  pro- 
vide for  the  following  four  methods  for  the 
letting  of  contracts: 

(1)  Public  tender  (asta  pubbllca) — public 
invitations  for  tenders  are  issued  to  an  un- 
limited number  of  bidders  by  notices  in  the 
press,  and,  in  the  case  of  larger  contracts. 
In  the  Gazetta  Ufficlale  (Official  Gazette)  of 
t)j€  Republic. 

y  (2)  Selective  tender  (lltlcazlone  prlvata)  — 
private  invitations  to  tender  are  Issued  to  a 
limited  number  of  suppliers  or  contractors 
selected  by  the  contracting  authority. 

(3)  Competitive  tender  (appalto-concor- 
so) — this  method  Is  essentially  the  same  as 
selective  tender  but  is  used  in  special  cases. 

(4)  Private  contract  (trattatlva  prlvata)  — 
the  contract  is  let  after  private  negotiation 
with  one  or  more  selected  suppliers  or  con- 
tractors. 

The  1923  decree  prescribes  publlc  tendering 
by  means  of  advertising  as  the  normal 
method.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  1924 
decree  selective  tendering  may  be  adopted 
in  specified  cases.  Including  cases  of  urgency. 
Competitive  tendering  Is  essentially  the 
same,  except  that  it  Is  used  only  for  special 
works  or  supplies  requiring  well  established 
technical,  artistic  or  scientific  qualifications. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  1924  decree  the 
private  contract  method  may  be  used  in 
specified  cases  where  special  or  exceptional 
circumstances  prevail  which  do  not  conven- 
iently permit  the  use  of  any  of  the  other 
procedures. 

Under  the  public  tendering  and  selective 
tendering  procedures,  the  contract  is  awarded 
to  the  bidder  who  offers  the  best  terms  (i.e., 
the  lowest  tender  in  price) .  The  contract- 
ing authority  does  not  have  discretion  to 
select  the  bid  which  appears  to  it  to  be  the 
best  or  the  most  advantageous.  Neverthe- 
less, the  contracting  authority  has  the  power 
to  exclude  any  bidder,  despite  the  regularity 
of  the  documents  which  he  presents.  The 
exclusion  may  not  be  appealed  and  no  rea- 
son need  be  given  therefor. 

The  bidding  procedures  described  above 
are  mandatory  for  the  entire  State  admin- 
istration, that  Is,  not  only  for  the  Minis- 
tries and  their  sutwrdlnate  departments,  but 
also  for  the  autonomous  agencies  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  They  are  also  man- 
datory on  the  local  administration  level  but 
different  rules  obtain  in  the  Regions.  They 
are  not.  however,  applicable  to  industrial 
enterprises  owned  by  the  State,  which  op- 
erate like  private  corporations. 

The  only  express  statutory  provision  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  Italian  firms  and 
Italian  materials  tire  contained  in  Law  No. 
429  of  July  7,  1907,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  State  Railways.  Articles  33  and  34  of 
which  provide  as  follows  (unofficial  transla- 
tion from  Italian) : 

"33.  Supplies  of  fixed  and  moveable  ma- 
terial and  metal  structvires  are,  as  a  rule, 
contracted  out  to  national  Industry,  by  the 
system  of  public  bidding. 

"The  general  management  of  the  State 
Railways,  upon  appropriate  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  may  proceed  by  selective 
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tendering  or  private  contract,  when  the  In- 
terest of  the  Administration  so  advises  or 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  equipment  among  similar 
establishments  In  the  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  provisions  of  Art.  16  of  the 
Law  of  July  8,  1904,  No.  351.  remaining  In 
effect. 

"If  the  result  of  the  public  bidding,  se- 
lective tendering  or  private  negotiations 
demonstrate  that  the  conditions  of  national 
Industry  do  not  permit  the  obtaining  of 
satisfactory  prices,  the  general  management 
of  the  State  Railways,  upon  due  deliberation 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  following 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
may  proceed  with  international  tenders,  to 
which  national  firms  are  also  invited. 

"The  director  general  shall  give  a  de- 
tailed accoiintlng  of  the  above-mentioned 
supplies  m  the  annual  report  pursuant  to 
Article  9. 

"34.  Under  the  same  conditions,  national 
Industry  must  be  preferred  In  international 
tenders. 

"For  supplying  of  materials  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  article,  there  will  be  granted 
by  deliberation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an 
adequate  protection  to  national  Industry, 
which,  however,  may  never  exceed  5%  of  the 
offer  of  foreign  Industry.  Increased  by  the 
expenses  of  customs  and  transport  to  the 
place  of  delivery. 

"By  offer  of  foreign  Industry  is  meant  the 
average  of  the  lowest  offers  which  represent 
one-half  of  the  number  of  foreign  offers 
deer"ed  valid.  If  these  are  In  odd  numbers, 
one-half  Is  arrived  at  by  the  number  itself 
Increased  by  one. 

"If  the  foreign  offer  consists  of  only  one. 
the  determination  of  equality  of  conditions 
will  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

"Whenever  It  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
promptly  for  the  normal  supply  of  materials 
for  the  operation  of  the  State  Railways,  there 
may  be  specially  authorized,  upon  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  selective 
tendering  or  private  negotiations  with  for- 
eign firms. 

In  the  case  of  public  works,  bids  by  foreign 
firms  are  effectively  precluded  by  the  fact 
that  all  contractors  who  perform  works  per- 
taining to  the  State  or  to  public  entitles  in 
general  in  an  amount  exceeding  10.000,000 
lire  (about  $16,600)  shall  be  registered  in  the 
national  list  of  contractors  established  by 
Law  No.  57  of  February  10.  1962  (Gazzetta 
Ufflclale.  March  2,  1962).  Articles  13-15  of 
such  Law.  copies  of  an  unofficial  translation 
from  Italian  which  are  attached  hereto,  con- 
tain detailed  prerequisites  for  inscription  on 
the  list.  Most  Important.  Article  13.  read 
In  conjunction  with  Article  15.  requires, 
with  respect  to  private  firms,  partnerships 
and  corporations  that  the  technical  manager 
and  all  legally  responsible  directors  be 
Italian  nationals,  or  if  they  are  foreigners, 
residents  of  Italy  and  nationals  of  countries 
which  grant  the  same  privilege  to  Italian 
citizens  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Exception- 
ally, Article  4  of  the  1962  Law  provides  that, 
when  the  works  described  required  a  very 
particular  skill  and  no  suitable  contractor 
appears  to  exist  among  those  registered  on 
the  list,  the  contract  may  be  awarded  to 
Italian  contractors  not  registered  on  the  List 
or  even  to  foreign  contractors,  subject  to 
prior  notice  setting  forth  the  reasons  there- 
for being  given  by  the  contracting  authority 
to  the  Committee  In  charge  of  the  List. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  form  of  discrimi- 
nation against  foreign  bidders  is  administra- 
tive In  nature.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
b.aslc  laws  and  regulations  prescribed  public 
tendering  as  the  standard  and  normal  method 
of  letting  contracts,  the  contracting  author- 
ities have  so  Interpreted  the  law  and  regu- 
lations as  to  relegate  public  tendering  to 
second  place  in  favor  of  selective  tendering, 
with  the  result  that  that  method  Is  used  in 
an  estimated  70  to  80  percent  of  the  cases. 


In  selective  tendering  the  contracting  au- 
thorities resort  to  companies  included  on 
lists  of  suppliers,  the  most  Important  of 
which  is  that  maintained  by  the  Provvedl- 
torato  Generale  dello  Stato  (General  State 
Purchasing  Oflace) . 

In  order  to  obtain  registration  on  the 
List  of  that  OfBce,  an  application  must  be 
submitted  and  the  applicant's  technical  and 
commercial  ability  must  be  established. 
Other  lists  of  suppliers,  more  or  less  gov- 
erned by  the  same  practice,  are  maintained 
by  various  autonomous  and  state  agencies 
and  by  the  three  branches  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  (Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force).  Other 
ministries  and  government  offices  normally 
use  the  first  mentioned  list.  It  Is  extremely 
difficult,  although  not  impossible,  for  a  for- 
eign company  to  obtain  inclusion  on  any 
particular  list,  unless  it  operates  in  Italy 
through  its  own  organization  or  a  permanent 
representative.  Each  agency  maintaining 
a  list  has  full  and  complete  discretion, 
moreover,  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not  in- 
scribe a  company  on  the  list,  even  if  It  com- 
plies with  all  the  requirements  prescribed. 
The  same  discretion  exists  in  the  case  of 
removal  from  a  list. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  important  agen- 
cies are  expressly  authorized  to  let  contracts 
by  private  negotiations.  Article  1  of  Royal 
Decree  No.  540  of  March  11.  1923.  prescribes 
that  method  as  the  normal  one  for  the  Gen- 
eral State  Purchasing  Office,  which  purchases 
certain  supplies  for  all  central  and  local  ad- 
ministrations, except  the  State  Railways. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  Royal 
Decree-Law  No.  1718  of  September  30.  1929. 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  (Air  Force)  has  com- 
plete discretion  in  most  cases  to  use  either 
the  selective  tendering  or  private  contract 
methods.  Also.  Article  31  of  Royal  Decree 
No.  728  of  June  28.  1912,  grants  the  State 
Railways  complete  discretion  to  use  the 
private  contract  method.  Numerous  other 
agencies  have  similar  statutory  dispensation. 

PRINCIPAL     SOURCES 

( 1 )  Letter  and  memorandum  dated  May  4. 
1964.  from  Aw.  Nicola  Trollo  of  Studio 
deH'Avv.  Ercole  Graziadel.  attorneys  of 
Rome,  Italy,  to  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore, 
Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  922  dated 
March  25.  1960.  from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Rome,  entitled  "EXPORT — Italian 
Procurement  Regulations  and  Practices  as 
they  affect  American  Bidders  and  Suppliers". 

(3)  Alrgram  No.  A-1241  dated  March  5. 
1963.  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Rome,  entitled  "Foreign  Government  Pro- 
curement Practices". 

(4)  Letter  dated  December  6,  1963.  from 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Rome  to  Cra- 
vath. Swalne  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(5)  de  Grand  Ry.  "L'Harmonisatlon  dea 
Legislation  au  seln  du  Marche  Conunun  en 
Mati^ro  de  Marches  Publics"  [The  Harmoni- 
zation of  Laws  concerning  Public  Contracts 
In  the  Common  Market).  Revue  du  March6 
Commun  (No.  37)  pp.  247-251,  (No.  38)  pp. 
282-292  (1961). 

(6)  Halnaut  and  JoUet.  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournltiires  de  I'Administra- 
tlon  dans  le  March*  Commun"  (Public  Works 
and  Supply  Contracts  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket), volume  1  (Brussels,  1962),  volvune  2 
(1963).  

Italy 

(Excerpts  from  law  of  February  10,  1962, 
concerning  the  Institution  of  a  national 
registry  of  contractors  (Gazzetta  Ufflclale, 
Mar.  2.  1962) ) 

(Unofficial  translation  from  Italian) 

ARTICLE    13.    GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
REGISTRATION 

The  general  requirements  and  necessary 
certifications  for  registration  in  the  Registry 
are: 

(1)  Italian  citizenship,  or  residence  in 
Italy  with  respect  to  foreigners,  contractors 


or  directors  of  legally  conctltuted  commer- 
cial companies,  provided  they  belong  to 
States  which  grant  reciprocal  treatment  with 
respect  to  Italian  citizens. 

(2)  absence  of  penal  records  or  pending 
matters  relating  to  crimes  under  No.  2  of 
article  21. 

If  the  technical  manager  (dlrettore)  of  the 
undertaking  Is  a  different  person  from  Its 
owner,  the  requirements  of  Nos.  1  and  2  must 
apply  to  both; 

(3)  certificate  of  registration  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Industry  and  Agri- 
culture with  indication  of  the  specific 
activity  of  the  firm; 

(4)  certificate  of  direct  taxes  of  the  dis- 
trict office  from  which  income  under  cate- 
gory B  is  realized,  for  which  the  applicant 
has  been  registered  In  the  income  tax  rolls 
in  the  3-year  period  preceding  the  registra- 
tion application,  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar activity  as  a  contractor  developed  by 
him.  If  the  latter  is  not  yet  registered,  he 
must  produce  an  appropriate  statement  by 
such  office; 

(5)  certificate  (optional)  of  registration 
in  a  similar  association. 

ARTICLE    14.    SPECIFIC    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
REGISTRATION 

(1)  Technical  qualification — Technical 
qualification  Is  demonstrated  by  means  of 
diplomas,  certificates  Issued  or  confirmed 
by  technical  officials  In  service  activities 
referring  to  work  executed  or  directed  by 
the  applicant  and  by  any  other  document. 

The  certificates  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph must  specifically  Indicate  the  works 
executed  or  directed,  their  amount,  the  time 
and  place  of  execution  and  state  if  they  were 
carried  out  properly  and  successfully  or 
whether  there  were  disputes  with  the  Ad- 
ministration by  arbitration  or  Judicially, 
with  an  Indication  of  the  results  of  the  same. 

If  the  works  were  executed  on  behalf  of 
the  State  or  public  entitles,  the  certificate 
Is  Issued  by  an  official  In  active  service, 
with  qualifications  no  less  than  those  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  Civil  Engineering  or 
by  an  office  director,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  whom  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  office,  of  which  the  official  himself 
Is  chief,  the  works  were  executed. 

If  the  works  were  executed  on  behalf  of 
private  parties,  the  relative  declaration  to 
be  Issued  by  the  contractor  or.  If  there  was 
one,  by  the  director  of  the  works,  must  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  verification,  by  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Civil  Engineering. 

For  works  executed  or  directed  abroad, 
there  may  be  submitted  certificates  by  the 
proper  consul,  which  contain  all  data  re- 
quired above,  with  the  explicit  declaration 
that,  before  Issuing  them,  the  official  by 
whom  the  documents  are  signed  carried  out 
accurate  Investigations  and  obtained  Infor- 
mation from  the  technical  authorities  of  the 
location. 

(2)  Financial  capacity — This  is  demon- 
strated by  proper  bank  references  or  by 
documents  which  validly  prove  the  economic 
and  financial  potential  of  the  Interested 
party. 

Bank  references  are  requested  directly  and 
reservedly  by  the  competent  Committee  of 
the  institutions  indicated  by  the  applicant 
In  the  registration  of  the  request  in  question. 
The  other  documents  must  be  of  a  date  not 
earlier  than  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
application  for  registration  and.  If  of  an 
earlier  date,  must  be  expressly  confirmed 
under  date  no  earlier  than  1  month  from 
that  of  the  application. 

(3)  Technical  equipment — The  posses- 
sion of  technical  equipment  must  appear  in 
the  declaration  of  the  applicant.  In  which 
there  must  be  listed  and  described  means  of 
operation,  equipment,  and  materials  in  gen- 
eral at  its  disposal,  reserving  to  the  Ad- 
ministration facilities  to  execute  controls  and 
to  provide  for  legal  redress  in  case  of  false 
or  Inaccurate  statements. 


Whenever  the  owner  of  the  undertaking  Is 
someone  other  than  the  technical  manager, 
the  documents  under  No.  1  must  refer  to 
the  manager,  those  under  Nos.  2  and  3  must 
refer  to  the  owner. 

ARTICLE      IS.     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     COMMERCIAL 
COMPANIES    AND    COOPERATIVES 

For  the  registration  of  commercial  com- 
panies, cooperatives  and  their  branches: 

(a)  The  requirements  under  Nos.  1  and  2 
of  article  13  are  applicable:  to  the  technical 
manager  and  all  "components"  if  it  Is  an  un- 
limited partnership;  to  the  technical  man- 
ager and  all  partners,  if  it  is  a  limited  part- 
nership; to  the  technical  manager  and  the 
directors  (amministratorl)  furnished  with 
powers  of  representation,  for  every  other 
type  of  company. 

(b)  The  documents  under  No.  1  of  article 
14  are  applicable  to  the  technical  manager. 

The  companies  must  also  exhibit  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  their  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion and  a  certificate  of  the  court  issued  not 
more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion for  registration,  from  which  it  may  be 
ascertained  that  the  company  is  not  in  a 
state  of  liquidation  or  bankruptcy  and  has 
not  submitted  an  application  for  bankruptcy. 
It  must  also  be  ascertainable  from  the  cer- 
tificate whether  bankruptcy  proceedings  or 
.in  application  for  bankruptcy  have  occurred 
within  the  5-year  period  prior  to  the  above 
date.  

Greece 
(Associate  member  of  EEC;  member  of  GATT 
and  OECD) 
Under  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  3215  of 
April  26,  1955.  Greek  industrial  products  are 
accorded  preference  in  purchases  (through 
public  bidding  or  otherwise)  by  State  or 
quasi-governmental  agencies,  municipalities 
and  communities  as  well  as  private  business 
organizations  enjoying  partial  or  total  duty- 
free import  privileges.  An  unofficial  transla- 
tion from  Greek  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Athens  is  attached  hereto  as  sched- 
ule A. 
The  preferences  are  applied  as  follows: 
I  a)  The  margin  of  preference  for  Greek 
products  is  8  percent  of  the  landed  cost  of 
foreign  products  (i.e.,  c.i.f.  Invoice  price  plus 
all  duties  and  taxes,  other  than  turnover  tax, 
payable  upon  importation).  The  maximum 
allowable  margin  of  preference,  calculated  on 
the  c.i.f.  price  of  a  similar  foreign  product, 
is  30  percent  for  domestic  products  in  gen- 
eral and  35  percent  for  the  products  of  the 
domestic  Iron  and  steel  and  metalworklng 
industries.  In  determining  the  landed  cost 
of  Imported  products,  the  amount  of  Import 
duty  and  taxes  added  as  above  to  the  c.i.f. 
invoice  value  may  not  be  higher  than  30 
percent  ad  valorem  generally  and  35  percent 
ad  valorem  for  metal  products,  exemption 
being  granted  for  any  duties  and  taxes  In 
excess  of  those  percentages. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  preferential 
treatment,  Greek  enterprises  may  apply  for 
the  duty  and  tax-free  importation  of  the 
raw  and  auxiliary  materials  required  for  the 
production  of  the  goods  being  procured,  in 
which  case  the  margin  of  preference  accorded 
the  domestic  Industry  is  10  percent  (instead 
of  30  percent  or  35  percent)  of  the  c.i.f. 
price  of  the  foreign  product. 

(c)  In  comparing  the  prices  of  Greek  pro- 
vincial Industrial  and  handicraft  products 
with  those  of  Imported  products,  the  price 
differentials  in  favor  of  Greek  products  In- 
dicated in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
are  further  increased  by  the  margins  of  pref- 
erence accorded  provincial  products  in 
relation  to  products  manufactured  in  the 
capital  area,  under  the  provision  of  Decree 
Law  2176  of  1952.  The  margin  of  preference 
accorded  provincial  products  over  those  of 
the  Athens  area  varies,  according  to  the  type 
of  product  Involved  from  2  percent  to  5 
percent  and  may  in  no  case  exceed  8  percent. 
By  virtue  of  Law  No.  3213  of  1955  those  per- 


centages are  further  Increased  by  50  percent 
for  Industrial  enterprises  operating  on  Greek 
Islands  (except  the  island  of  Euboea).  Ac- 
cordingly, provincial  industrial  and  handi- 
craft enterprises  may  be  given  a  price  pref- 
erence of  11  percent  to  20  percent  of  the 
landed  cost  of  foreign  products,  depending 
on  the  location  of  the  producing  plant  and 
the  type  of  product  involved. 

The  provisions  of  Law  No.  3215  are  not 
applicable  to  procurement  contracts  pertain- 
ing to  industrial  projects  authorized  under 
Greece's  basic  foreign  investment  law  (Law 
No.  2687  of  1953)  and  under  Law  No.  4171 
of  1961.  For  such  projects,  equipment  and 
supplies  may  be  purchased  freely  from  any 
source  at  the  discretion  of  the  investor. 

THE     AGREEMENT     OF     ASSOCIATION     WITH     THE 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

The  Agreement  was  signed  on  July  9,  1961, 
and  took  effect  on  November  1,  1962  (Journal 
Offlciel  of  the  European  Communities,  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1963).  It  provides  for  the  associ- 
ation of  Greece  with  the  Community  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  238  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  on  the  basis  of  a  customs  union, 
with  the  prospect  of  full  membership  when 
the  progress  of  the  Greek  economy  allows 
Greece  to  assume  fully  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  Treaty.  The  customs  union  is 
to  become  fully  effective  on  November  1, 
1974.  except  in  the  case  of  specified  manu- 
factured goods  produced  in  Greece  as  to 
which  the  effective  date  will  be  November  1. 
1984. 

Article  3  of  the  Agreement  provides  for  an 
Institutional  structure  for  its  implementa- 
tion. The  Association  Council,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  Greece  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  Member  States  and  of 
the  Community  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
general  function  of  taking  all  measures 
necessary  to  assure  the  realization  of  the 
alms  of  the  Agreement  and  to  conduct  all 
examinations  Into  the  development  of  the 
cooperation  between  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties. All  decisions  adopted  by  the  Council 
must  be  unanimous. 

The  Agreement  in  general  follows  the  out- 
line of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  In  the  field  of 
public  contracts  the  most  Important  pro- 
visions are  Article  5  relating  vo  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality. Articles  47  and  48  relating  to 
establishment.  Article  49  relating  to  serv- 
ices. Article  57  dealing  vaguely  with  the 
approximation  of  laws  and  Protocols  1  and  9 
limiting  the  application  of  the  Agreement 
in  the  field  of  public  contracts.  A  copy  of 
an  unofficial  translation  from  French  of 
those  Articles  and  Protocols  is  attached 
hereto  as  Schedule  B. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement,  as  limited 


Greece,"  Overseas  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR 
64-20  (February  1964). 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "Establishing  a  Business  in  Greece," 
Overseas  Business  Reports,  OBR  No.  62-10 
(November  1962). 


Schedule  A.  Greece 

(Law  No.  3215  of  1955  providing  preferences 

for    domestic    industrial    and    handicraft 

products  (Official  Gazette,  Apr.  30.  1955)) 

(Unofficial  translation   from   Greek  by   U.S. 

Embassy  in  Athens) 

PAUL.  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES 

Having    unanimously    voted   with   Parlia- 
ment, we  decide  and  ordain : 
Article  1 

1.  In  connection  with  procurements  ef- 
fected by  the  State,  or  by  Municipalities,  or 
Communities,  or  any  other  legal  entity  of 
public  or  private  law  enjoying  total  or  f>artial 
exemption  from  import  duties,  either  through 
competitive  tender  or  otherwise,  directly  or 
through  the  State  Procurement  Service  or  any 
Committee,  the  products  of  domestic  indus- 
try and  handicraft  are  given  preference  as 
against  the  products  of  foreign  origin  even 
If  the  cost  of  the  domestic  products  in  ques- 
tion is  higher  up  to  8  percent  than  that  of 
the  respective  foreign  products. 

2.  Procurements  of  domestic  fertilizers  are 
excepted,  as  coming  under  the  application  of 
law  760  of  1948  "re  marketing  of  fertilizers" 
and  as  long  as  the  law  in  question  is  valid. 

3.  Power  production  enterprises  operating 
by  virtue  of  contract  privileges  ratified  by 
specific  law,  are  excepted  as  well. 

Article  2 
To  determine  the  comparative  cost  of  a 
foreign  product,  we  add  to  the  offered  CIP 
price  the  corresponding  import  duty — ^basic 
and  additional — which  is  provided  for  each 
time  by  the  duty  tariff,  as  well  as  any  other 
tax  or  due  levied  on  Importation,  excepting 
the  biislness  turnover  tax,  which  is  not  reck- 
oned on  the  cost  of  the  respective  home  prod- 
uct, and  then  we  add  the  8-percent  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  the  previous  article  to  the  price 
resulting  In  this  way. 

Article  3 

1.  A  30-percent  rate  on  the  respective  CIP 
price  of  the  foreign  product  is  fixed  as  a 
maximum  of  the  preference  provided  for  in 
article  1  hereof  in  respect  of  home  indus- 
try and  handicraft  products. 

2.  The  maximum  rate  provided  for  In  the 
previous  paragraph  is  increased  to  35  per- 
cent in  respect  of  home  metal  industry 
products. 

3.  As  places  of  delivery  for  such  comparison 
of  prices,  according  to  the  above,  are  deter- 
mined:   (a)   the  Customs  House  for  the  Im- 


bv  the  Protocols,  Is  not  likely  to  have  much     ported  foreign  products,  and   (b)    the  sup 


effect  In  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  field 
of  public  contracts.  Protocol  1  contains  ex- 
press limitations  on  the  application  of  Ar- 
ticle 5  of  the  Agreement  Insofar  as  public 
contracts  are  concerned;  Protocol  9  contains 
an  exception  with  regard  to  agreements  for 
financial  aid  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  and  exempts  them,  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  first  transitional  period  ending 
in  1974,  from  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  5.  Moreover.  Articles  47  and 
48  contain  only  vague  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  establishment  and  leave 
the  ultimate  decisions  in  this  field  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Association  Council.  Also, 
under  Article  49  the  authority  to  regulate  the     importation  of  the  raw  and  auxiliary  mate- 


plier's     factory     warehouse     for    the     local 
products. 

Article  4 

1.  At  the  request  of  a  local  Industry  or 
handicraft.  In  lieu  of  the  protection  provided 
for  in  articles  2  and  3  hereof,  exemption  from 
import  duty  is  granted  by  Joint  decision  of 
the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Industry  In 
respect  of  the  raw  and  auxiliary  material  re- 
quired for  the  manufacturing  of  the  prod- 
ucts offered,  in  which  instance  the  home 
product  preference  rate  is  fixed  at  10  percent 
on  the  CIP  price  of  the  respective  foreign 
items. 

2.  The  terms  and  formalities  for  duty  free 


furnishing  of  services  between  the  Com- 
munity and  Greece  is  reserved  to  the  Asso- 
ciation Council. 

principal  sources 

(1)  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
S.A.  (Athens).  "Greece:  Basic  Incentives  to 
Industrial  Development  and  Foreign  Invest- 
ment" (July  1963). 

(2)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce,   "Basic    Data    on    the    Economy    of 


rial  dealt  with  In  the  previous  paragraph, 
as  well  as  for  control  over  the  disposal  of 
these  for  whatever  purpose  they  have  been 
Imported,  will  be  determined  by  Joint  deci- 
sions of  the  Ministers  of  Plnance  and  In- 
dustry to  be  promulgated  in  the  Government 
Gazette. 

Article  5 
In  respect  of  monopoly  items,  as  well  as 
at  Industrial  products,  on  which  no  direct 
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or  Indirect  duty  Is  levied  according  to  the 
duty  tariff  operating  each  time,  the  prefer- 
ence rate  for  the  respective  home  industry 
and  handicraft  products  Is  fixed  either  at 
10  percent  on  the  CIP  cost  of  the  foreign 
product,  with  duty  free  importation  of  the 
raw  and  auxiliary  material  required  for  the 
manufacturing  of  such  home  products,  or  up 
to  30  percent  without  duty  free  Importation 
of  the  material  In  question.  The  above 
10-percent  preference  rate  can  fluctuate  be- 
tween 10  and  20  percent  In  respect  of  cer- 
tain monopoly  items,  following  decision  of 
the  Ministerial  Council. 

Article  6 

1.  The  terms  of  the  procurements  pro- 
vided for  In  article  1  hereof  are  compulsorlly 
formulated  In  such  a  way  as  to  correspond  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  local  industrial  or 
handicraft  production  under  the  prerequisite 
that  the  relative  products  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  which  they  are  Intended. 

2.  The  method  of  application  in  general  of 
the  previous  paragraph  will  be  specified  each 
time  by  Joint  decisions  of  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  Industry  to  be  promulgated  in 
the  Official  Gazette. 

3.  After  3  months  from  effect  hereof,  the 
procurements  provided  for  In  article  1  of 
the  present  law  shall  be  effected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decisions  provided  for  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

Article  7 

1.  In  connection  with  procurements  ef- 
fected according  to  the  provisions  hereof, 
eventual  preference  for  items  of  foreign 
origin  as  against  the  respective  local  ones, 
entails  an  obligation  for  payment  of  the 
relevant  duties  and  other  taxes  whose  total 
cannot,  however,  exceed  30  percent  on  the 
CIF  cost  of  these,  or  35  percent  as  regards 
Iron  or  metal  Industry  products.  In  respect 
of  duties  and  taxes  over  this  percentage, 
exemption  is  granted  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  provisions,  paragraph  3  of  article  2  of 
E.L.  896/37  having  no  effect  In  this 
connection. 

2.  Particularly  as  regards  Municipalities 
and  Communities,  full  exemption  from 
duties  and  taxes  can  be  granted — following 
decision  of  the  Ministerial  Council  Issued 
upon  proposal  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance 
and  Industry — In  respect  of  water  pipes  Im- 
ported from  abroad,  as  long  as  the  price  of 
those  offered  by  the  local  industry  exceeds 
the  preference  rate  of  the  CIF  cost  of  the 
former. 

3.  The  previous  paragraphs  are  applicable 
on  procurements  of  State  Items  as  well. 

Article  8 

The  preference  rates  In  favor  of  local  In- 
dustry products  which  were  determined  by 
virtue  of  the  relative  R.D.  of  the  2nd  Sep- 
tember 1952  in  application  of  the  provisions 
of  article  3  of  L.D.  2176/52  re  protective 
measures  for  provincial  Industry,  as  well  as 
by  virtue  of  para.  1  of  article  2  of  the  Law 
"re  amendment  and  supplementation  of  the 
provisions  concerning  protective  measxires 
for  provincial  Industry",  are  valid  collec- 
tively In  every  Instance  of  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Law. 
Article  9 

The  contribution  on  every  kind  of  wax  ma- 
terials, either  foreign  or  local.  wWch  is  levied 
In  favor  of  T.A.K.E.  (Greek  Clergy  Insurance 
Fund)  by  virtue  of  EL.  816/1937,  as  subse- 
quently amended  and  supplemented  by  EX. 
2293  1940.  Law  1017/1949  and  EL.  3092/1954. 
Is  hereby  abolished,  as  long  as  the  materials 
.  In  question  are  utilized — In  the  opinion  of 
a  Committee  to  be  set  up  by  Joint  decision 
of  the  Ministers  of  Industry  and  Education — 
for  industrial  or  handicraft  purposes,  except 
for  the  manufacturing  of  candles  or  tapers. 

Article  10 
Transgression  of  the  provlsloi^  hereof  con- 
stitutes   a    disciplinary    offense,    while    any 


civil,  municipal  or  communal  servants,  or 
any  municipal  or  communal  authorities,  or 
any  of  the  administrative  councils  or  the 
competent  officials  of  the  other  entitles  pro- 
vided for  In  article  1.  who  would  eventually 
approve,  or  suggest  for  approval,  the  min- 
utia  of  an  adjudicated  competition,  or  other- 
wise carry  out  a  procurement  In  transgres- 
sion of  the  above  provisions,  shall  receive 
a  disciplinary  punishment  by  the  competent 
agents.  Irrespective  of  any  other  legal  con- 
sequence of  such  transgression. 

Article  11 

The  following  provisions  are  abolished: 
(a)  article  6  of  Law  2948/ 1922  re  promoting 
Industry  and  handicraft,  (b)  article  2  of 
Law  4536  1930  re  amendment  and  supple- 
mentation of  Law  2948/22.  the  Decrees  is- 
sued in  application  of  this  article  (1)  of 
14-5-31  re  extending  the  preference  limit  for 
all  kinds  of  stamps.  (2)  of  23-3-32  re  extend- 
ing the  preference  limit  for  military  cart- 
ridges and  ammunition  from  20  to  30  per- 
cent. (3)  of  25-10-35  re  extending  the  prefer- 
ence limit  up  to  27  percent  in  respect  of 
machinery  and  iron  construction  In  general 
made  by  the  Greek  Industry,  (c)  of  article  8 
para.  4  of  EL.  254  36  re  amendment  of  the 
emergency  laws  of  19-10-35  and  28-12-35  re 
organization  of  a  cotton  Institute,  (d)  of 
Joint  decision  No.  6825/1263/22-1-37  of  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  National  Economy 
re  fixing  the  preference  limit  for  local  cotton 
Industry  products  at  35  percent,  issued  in 
application  of  para.  4  of  article  8  of  EX. 
254/36,  and  (e)  of  E.L.  477/37  re  supplemen- 
tation of  article  16  of  Law  2948/22  re  pro- 
moting industry  and  handicraft,  as  amend- 
ed by  article  2  of  Law  4536/30. 

Article  12 

Acts  Nos.  261/3-3-1951  and  628/21-5-51  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  are  hereby  ratified 
for  the  period  they  have  operated,  and  are 
abolished  by  the  present.  Act  No.  602/7-6/52 
of  the  Ministerial  Council  Is  likewise  abol- 
ished. 

The  acts  In  question  read  as  follows: 

(Note:   Translation  of  Acts  No.  261  and  628 
of  1951  and  Act  No.  602  of  1952  omitted) 
The  present  Law,  having  been  passed  by 
Parliament  and  ratified  by  Us  today,  shall  be 
promulgated  In  the  Official  Gazette,  and  en- 
forced as  a  Law  of  the  State. 
Athens,  April  26,  1955. 

PAtJL  R. 

The  Ministers  of  Industry: 

A.  Protopapaoakis. 
Finance: 

L.  Ettaxias. 
Ratified  and  sealed  Athens,  April  29,  1955. 
The  Minister  of  Justice: 

Cl.  Theophanopottlos. 


Schedule  B.  Greece 

(Excerpts  from  agreement  establishing  an 
association  between  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Greece  and  at- 
tached documents ' ) 

Article  S 

1.  In  the  area  of  Implementation  of  the 
Agreement,  and  without  prejudice  of  any 
special  provisions  which  It  contains,  none  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  shall  exercise  or  tol- 
erate discximlnations  by  reason  of  nationality 
or  against  physical  persons  who  are  nationals 
of  another  Contracting  Party  established  In 
the  territory  of  one  of  them. 

2  For  the  Implementation  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  companies  constituted  pursuant 
to  legislation  of  a  Member  State  of  the  Com- 
munity or  of  Greece  which  have  their  cor- 
porate business  seat,  their  central  adminls- 


>  UnolSclal  translation  from  French.  The 
Agreement  was  executed  In  Dutch,  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Italian,  each  of  which 
Is  equally  authentic  (Article  77).  There  Is 
no  official  English  translation. 


tratlon  or  their  principal  establishment  in 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties shall  be  given  equal  standing  with 
physical  persons. 

By  companies,  companies  of  the  civil  or 
commercial  law  shall  be  understood,  includ- 
ing cooperatives,  and  other  Juridical  persons 
under  public  or  private  law,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  non-profit  companies. 

3.  The  Association  Council  shall,  Insofat 
as  necessary,  make  the  appropriate  decisions 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  discriminations  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article. 

title    in.    CIKCULATION    OF    PERSONS    AND 
SERVICES 

Article  47 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  facilitate, 
in  a  progressive  and  balanced  manner,  the 
establishment  of  nationals  of  the  Member 
States  In  the  territory  of  Greece  and  of 
nationals  of  Greece  within  the  Community, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  articles 
52  to  56,  inclusive,  and  58  of  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  Community,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  provisions  and  articles  relating 
to  time-limits  and  to  the  procedure  for  the 
realization  of  a  liberalization  of  establish- 
ment. 

Article  48 

The  Association  Council  shall  by  decree 
set  the  tempo  for  this  realization  and  es- 
tablish the  terms  of  implementation  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cle for  the  different  categories  of  activities: 
progressive  implementation  shall  take  place 
after  the  corresponding  directives  provided 
for  in  articles  52  to  56.  inclusive,  of  the 
Treaty  establishing  the  Community  have  be- 
come effective  and  In  consideration  of  the 
special  economic  and  social  situation  of 
Greece. 

Article   49 

The  Association  Council  shall  decide,  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  provided  for  in 
article  6  of  the  Agreement  [1962-1974],  on 
appropriate  provisions  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  rendering  of  services  between 
the  Community  and  Greece. 

TITLE  IV.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  COMPETITION. 
TAXATION  AND  CRADTIAL  ELIMINATION  OF  DIF- 
FERENCES  BETWEEN   LEGISLATION 

Article  57 
In  the  areas  not  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Agreement  which  have  a  direct  In- 
fluence on  the  functioning  of  the  Assocla- 
tlon  or  In  the  areas  covered  by  these  pro- 
vision- where  they  do  not  contain  any 
specified  procedure,  the  Association  Council 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  inviting  the  latter  to  take  meas- 
ures which  will  serve  to  harmonize  legisla- 
tive, regulatory  or  administrative  provisions. 

PROTOCOL     NO.     1 CONCERNING     PUBLIC 

CONTRACTS 

The  contracting  parties  have  agreed  on  the 
following  provisions: 

In  deviation  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Association  Agreement,  and  In  particular 
article  5,  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  pro- 
gressively adjust  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  participation  In  contracts  awarded  by 
the  administrations  or  public  enterprises  as 
well  as  private  enterprises  to  which  special 
or  exclusive  rights  have  been  granted,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  by  the  end  of  the  tran- 
sition period  provided  for  in  article  15  of  the 
Agreement  |1984],  all  discrimination  be- 
tween nationals  of  the  Member  States  of 
the  Community  and  those  of  Greece  estab- 
lished within  the  territory  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  will  be  eliminated. 

The  terms  and  tempo  under  which  the 
adaptation  provided  for  In  this  Protocol  must 
be  realized  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Association 
Council  taking  Its  Inspiration  from  the  solu- 
tions which  may  be  adopted  in  this  field  by 
the  Member  States  of  the  Community. 


This  Protocol  shall  be  attached  to  the 
Association   Agreement. 

PROTOCOL    NO.    9 CONCERNING    UTILIZATION    0» 

AMERICAN    Am    BT    GREECE 

The  contracting  parties,  In  an  endeavor 
not  to  interfere  with  the  utilization  of 
American  aid  by  Greece,  have  agreed  on  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Association 
Agreement  form  an  obstacle  to  utilization  by 
Greece  of  special  assistance  funds  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Greek  economy,  either 
directly  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  by  Intermediary  of  an 
organization  designated  by  It,  Greece  shall 
have  the  power,  after  notification  to  the  As- 
sociation Council: 

(a)  To  establish  tariff  quotas  In  observa- 
tion of  article  21,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  Importation  of  merchandise 
originating  In  the  United  States  the  pur- 
chase of  which  Is  financed  with  the  funds  In 
question; 

(b)  To  Import  duty-free  merchandise 
which  forms  the  substance  of  the  gifts  pro- 
vided for  by  Title  in  of  "Public  Law  480"; 

(c)  To  restrict  awards  of  contracts  to  sup- 
pliers of  products  originating  In  the  United 
States  only  where  the  utilization  of  the 
funds  in  question  involves  the  Importation 
of  merchandise  originating  In  the  United 
States  and  where  a  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedure is  required  under  legislative  provi- 
sions either  of  Greece  or  the  United  States. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  transition  period  pro- 
vided for  In  article  6  of  the  Agreement 
[19741.  the  Association  Council  may  decide 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  Protocol 
should  be  abolished  or  amended. 

In  the  meantime.  If  changes  occur  In  the 
nature  of  the  funds  referred  to  In  paragraph 
1  of  this  Protocol  or  In  the  procedures  for 
utilization,  or  If  difficulties  arise  with  respect 
to  such  utilization,  the  Association  Council 
shall  re-examine  the  situation  with  a  view 
to  taking  appropriate  measures. 

This  Protocol  shall  be  annexed  to  the  As- 
sociation Agreement. 

Turkey 

(Associate  member  of  EEC;  member  of  GATT 
and  OECD) 
The  basic  law  concerning  public  pro- 
curement Is  Law  No.  2490  of  June  2,  1934 
(Official  Gazette,  June  10,  1934).  as  subse- 
quently amended.  Under  the  provisions  of 
that  Law,  sealed  public  tenders  are  the 
standard  and.  In  practice,  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. Procurement  authorities  may  re- 
sort to  open  public  tenders  or  to  direct 
negotiation  only  when  an  Invitation  for 
sealed  public  tenders  has  met  with  no 
response,  the  volume  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices Is  small  or  the  articles  In  question  are 
available  only  from  a  single  source. 

The  objective  of  the  sealed-envelope  bid- 
ding system  was  to  eliminate  bargaining 
and  price  cutting  by  requiring  every  bid- 
der to  state  his  lowest  price  at  the  outset 
of  the  adjudication.  In  practice,  however, 
there  is  much  bargaining  after  the  bids  are 
opened,  since  all  of  them  must  then  be 
reviewed  privately  by  the  Adjudication  Com- 
mission, which  subsequently  Invites  each 
bidder  separately  to  explain  or  amplify  his 
offer. 

Foreign  firms  or  Individuals  may  tender 
In  the  same  way  as  Turkish  nationals,  unless 
the  contract  Is  for  less  than  LT15,000  (about 
$1,667).  In  that  event  foreign  nationals 
may  not  tender  unless  they  are  registered 
with  the  Turkish  Commercial  Registry  Office 
and  have  been  established  In  Turkey  for  at 
least  10  years. 

In  principal  no  preferential  treatment  Is 
given  to  tender  from  any  one  foreign  coun- 
try as  compared  to  any  other  country,  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  "tied"  external  financing 
arrangements.  Under  the  provisions  of  De- 
cree No.  6/3083  dated  June  1,  1964,  however. 


the  Ministry  of  Finance  Is  authorized  to 
designate  the  country  from  which  Imports  of 
capital  goods  exceeding  $50,000  are  to  be 
made  by  departments,  organizations  and  es- 
tablishments In  the  State  sector.  The  pro- 
curement authorities  concerned  are  required 
to  obtain  Information  concerning  foreign  fi- 
nancing possibilities  from  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  prior  to  their  decision  to  purchase, 
or  award  of  contracts  for,  Imports  exceed- 
ing $50,000.  The  Ministry  may  require  that 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  available  credits 
be  taken  Into  consideration  by  the  procure- 
ment authority  concerned  before  a  contract 
award  Is  made. 

Preference  for  Turkish  products  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  requirement  that.  If  the  Minis- 
try of  Industry  determines  that  a  product 
Is  manufactured  In  Turkey  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  meet  local  demands,  no  similar 
product  can  be  Imported.  On  July  28,  1964. 
the  Minister  of  Industry  announced  that  a 
new  list  of  products  manufactured  In  Tur- 
key was  being  compiled  with  a  view  to  Is- 
suing new  regulations  precluding  the  Impor- 
tation of  all  such  products, 

AGREEMENT    OF    ASSOCIATION    WITH    THE    EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

The  Agreement  between  Turkey  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  was  signed 
in  Ankara  on  September  12,  1963,  and  en- 
tered into  force  on  December  1,  1964  (Jour- 
nal Officlel  of  the  European  Communities, 
December  29,  1964). 

The  Agreement  provides  for  the  associa- 
tion of  Turkey  with  the  Community  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  238  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  on  the  basis  of  a  customs  union, 
with  the  long-term  possibility  of  full  mem- 
bership of  Turkey  In  the  Community. 

The  Agreement  provides  for  a  preparatory, 
a  transitional  and  a  final  stage  In  the  associa- 
tion. During  the  preparatory  period  of  5 
years,  possibly  extended  to  9  years,  from 
the  effective  date.  Turkey  will  continue  Its 
efforts  to  reorganize  its  economy  and  for 
that  purpose  the  Community  granted  certain 
concessions  In  the  form  of  tariff  quotas  for 
Imports  of  particular  Importance  to  the 
Turkish  economy  as  well  as  the  granting 
through  the  European  Investment  Bank  of 
financial  assistance. 

The  Agreement  provides  only  a  general 
outline  of  the  arrangements  for  the  transi- 
tional stage,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
settled  only  towards  the  end  of  the  prepara- 
tory stage.  During  the  transitional  stage, 
which  may  not  exceed  12  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date,  the  Contracting  Parties  will  grad- 
ually Institute  a  customs  union  and  bring 
Into  alignment  the  economic  policies  of 
Turkey  and  the  Community. 

The  final  stage  is  based  on  the  customs 
union,  which  will  cover  all  commodity  trade 
except  products  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community. 

Article  23  of  the  Agreement  provides  for 
an  Institutional  structure  for  Its  Implemen- 
tation similar  to  that  provided  by  the  Agree- 
ment of  Association  with  Greece.  The  Asso- 
ciation Council,  which  Is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  Member  States  and  of  the  Community 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  general  function 
of  taking  all  measures  necessary  to  assure 
the  realization  of  the  alms  of  the  Agreement 
and  to  conduct  all  examinations  Into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperation  between  the 
Contracting  Parties.  All  decisions  adopted 
by  the  Council  must  be  unanimous. 

The  Agreement  In  general  follows  the  out- 
line of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  Unlike  the 
Agreement  of  Association  with  Greece,  there 
Is  no  specific  provision  with  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  nationality  in  the  field  of  public  contracts. 
Articles  8  and  9,  however,  contain  the  follow- 
ing general  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  nationality  during  the  transitional  stage 
(unofficial  translation  from  French  by  the 


American    Society   of   International   Law,   3 
International  Legal  Materials  65  (1964)): 

"Article  8 

"In  order  to  realize  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  Article  4,  the  Association  Council  shall 
establish,  prior  to  the  start  of  the  transi- 
tional phase,  and  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure provided  In  Article  1  of  the 
Provisional  Protocol,  the  conditions,  terms 
and  rate  of  application  of  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  fields  covered  by  the  Treaty 
establishing  the  Community  which  will  have 
to  be  considered,  specifically  those  covered 
by  the  present  Title,  as  well  as  any  safeguard 
clause  which  might  be  considered  useful. 

"Article  9 

"The  Contracting  Parties  acknowledge  that 
within  the  field  of  application  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  without  prejudice  to  the  spe- 
cific provisions  which  might  be  established 
by  virtue  of  Article  8,  any  discrimination  on 
accoxmt  of  nationality  Is  prohibited  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  set  forth  In 
Article  7  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
Community." 

Vague  provisions  relating  to  the  right  of 
establishment  and  the  free  rendering  of 
services  are  contained  In  Articles  13  and  14, 
which  provide  as  follows : 

"Article  13 
"The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  take 
inspiration  from  Articles  52  through  56  and 
58  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Community 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  establishment  among  them. 

"Article  14 

"The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  take  In- 
spiration from  Articles  55.  66,  and  58  through 
65  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Community 
in  order  to  abolish  the  restrictions  on  the 
free  performance  of  services  among  them." 

Similarly,  vague  provisions  relating  to  the 
approximation  of  legislation  are  contained 
in  Article  16,  which  provides  as  follows: 

"Article  16 

"The  Contracting  Parties  recognize  that 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  competition,  fiscallty,  and  the  ap- 
proximation of  legislation,  contained  In  title 
I  of  the  third  part  of  the  Treaty  establishing 
the  the  (sic)  Community,  must  be  made  ap- 
plicable In  their  Association  relations." 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  Is  not  likely 
to  have  much  effect  In  the  foreseeable  future 
In  the  field  of  public  contracts. 
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European  Fbxe  Trade  Association  (EFTA) 
Like  the  treaty  establishing  the  Benelux 
Economic  Union,  and  unlike  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  establishing  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  Stockholm  Convention  es- 
tablishing the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation (EFTA)  (HMSO,  Cmnd.  906  (1959)) 
contains  specific  provisions  recognizing  the 
existence  In  the  member  states  of  legislative 
and  administrative  provisions,  practices,  and 
poUcles  discriminating  against  foreigners 
and  products  of  foreign  origin  In  the  field 
of  public  contracts  and  providing  for  their 
elimination. 

The  Stockholm  Convention  was  signed  on 
November  20,  1959.  by  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  entered  Into  force 
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on  May  2,  1960.  An  Agreement  of  Associa- 
tion with  Finland  was  signed  on  March  27, 
1961,  and  entered  Into  force  on  June  26, 
1961  (HMSO.  Cmnd.  1335  (1961)  ). 

The  Stockholm  Convention  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  liberalization  of  trade 
through  the  elimination  of  tariffs  and  all 
other  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween the  member  states.  Unlike  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  Benelux,  each  member  state 
retains  its  own  external  tariffs  and  com- 
mercial policies. 

The  organization  of  EFTA  is  simple.  The 
Council  is  the  principal  organ  and  can  meet 
at  either  the  ministerial  or  official  (perma- 
nent resident)  level.  Each  member  state  is 
represented  with  one  vote.  The  Council  has 
responsibility  for  supervising  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Convention  and  exercising  the 
powers  of  functions  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Convention.  Its  decisions  are  binding 
on  member  states  but  they  must,  with  speci- 
fied exceptions,  be  made  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  with 
regard  to  purchases  by  public  undertak- 
ings are  contained  in  article  14.  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"1.  Member  states  shall  Insure  the  pro- 
gressive elimination,  during  the  period  from 
July  1,  1960,  to  December  31,  1969,  in  the 
practices  of  public  undertakings,  of — 

"(a)  measures  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
afford  protection  to  domestic  production 
which  w^ould  be  inconsistent  with  this  Con- 
vention If  achieved  by  means  of  a  duty  or 
charge  with  equivalent  effect,  quantita- 
tive restriction  or  Government  aid,  or 

"(b)  trade  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
nationality  insofar  as  It  frustrates  the  bene- 
fits expected  from  the  removal  or  absence  of 
duties  and  quantitative  restrictions  on  trade 
between  member  states. 

"2.  Insofar  as  the  provisions  of  article  15 
(relating  to  restrictive  business  practices) 
are  relevant  to  the  activities  of  public  un- 
dertakings, that  article  shall  apply  to  them 
In  the  same  way  as  it  applies  to  other  enter- 
prises. 

•'3.  Member  states  shall  insure  that  new 
practices  of  the  kind  described  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  article  are  not  introduced. 

"4.  Where  member  states  do  not  have  the 
necessary  legal  powers  to  control  the  activi- 
ties of  regional  or  local  government  authori- 
ties or  enterprises  under  their  control  in  these 
matters,  they  shall  nevertheless  endeavor  to 
Insure  that  those  authorities  or  enterprises 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"5.  Tlie  Council  shall  keep  the  provisions 
of  this  article  under  review  and  may  decide 
to  amend  them. 

"6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  'public 
tuidertaklngs'  means  central,  regional,  or 
local  government  authorities,  public  enter- 
prises and  any  other  organization  by  means 
of  which  a  member  state,  by  law  or  in  prac- 
tice, controls  or  appreciably  Influences  Im- 
ports from,  or  exports  to.  the  territory  of  a 
member  state." 

Those  provisions  are  explained  as  follows 
in  an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention entitled  "Stockholm  Convention  Ex- 
amined" published  by  the  Secretariat  of 
EFTA  in  January  1963   (pp.  37-38)  : 

"It  has  long  been  recognized,  for  example 
In  article  XVII  of  the  GATT.  that  state  trad- 
ing enterprises  should  act  in  commercial 
matters  according  to  normal  commercial 
principles  Insofar  as  this  may  affect  inter- 
national commerce.  Because  a  trading  con- 
cern Is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  state.  It 
should  not  behave  In  commercial  matters  as 
If  It  were  above  the  'law'  as  It  Is  defined  or 
established  by  International  commercial 
agreements  to  which  the  state  concerned  Is 
party. 

"The  governments  of  even  the  most  rigor- 
ously  free-enterprise  economies   Indulge   in 
extensive     commercial     activities.     If     only 
through  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  supplies 
•    and  equipment.     In  the  Europe  we  live  In 


today,  most  governments  go  beyond  this  and 
operate  railways  and  telephones,  while  many 
have  established  organizations  to  produce 
and  trade  in  tobacco  manufactures  or  alco- 
holic beverages;  others  mine  coal  and  make 
steel.  These  aotivitles  may  be  undertaken  by 
central,  regional  or  local  governments,  and 
may  be  undertaken  directly  or  through  state 
corporations,  state-owned  or  state-controlled 
companies,  or  other  publicly  controlled 
bodies. 

"Article  14  provides  that  all  these  activi- 
ties shall,  by  the  end  of  the  transitional 
period,  be  carried  out  according  to  normal 
commercial  principles  so  far  as  this  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  obligations  of 
the  Convention  are  applied  to  them  as  to 
any  purely  private  concern.  In  the  first 
place  member  states  must  bring  to  an  end 
measures  the  effect  of  which  is  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  domestic  production,  where  that 
protection  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Convention  if  it  were  achieved  through  tar- 
iffs, quotas,  or  subsidies.  Secondly,  they 
must  cease  to  discriminate  on  grounds  of  na- 
tionality. Insofar  as  this  would  frustrate  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  freeing  of 
trade;  that  Is  to  say  that  governments  or  state 
enterprises  should  not  give  preference  to 
their  own  national  producers  simply  because 
they  are  of  that  nationality;  If  they  buy 
national  products  this  should  be  for  normal 
commercial  reasons,  such  as  cheapness, 
quality,  suitability,  facility  of  production 
control,  or  earlier  delivery.  Thirdly,  It  is 
made  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention relating  to  monopolies  and  restric- 
tive business  practices  apply  to  state  trading 
no  less  than  to  private  trading  organiza- 
tions. 

"The  article  requires  that,  during  the 
transitional  period  while  these  provisions 
come  gradually  Into  full  effect,  no  new  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  those  provisions  shall 
be  Introduced.  If  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  do  not  have  complete  con- 
trol over  regional  or  local  authorities  or 
public  undertakings,  they  are  required  to 
use  their  Infiuence  to  Insure  that  those 
bodies  comply  with  the  article. 

"The  Council  is  empowered  to  amend  the 
article.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  are 
so  worded  as  to  refer  obliquely  to  the  con- 
sultation and  complaints  procedure,  through 
which  control  must  ultimately  be  exercised. 
Paragraph  6  defines  public  undertakings  in 
terms  wide  enough  to  Insure  that  particular 
undertakings  do  not  slip  through  the  net 
by  virtue  of  some  special  peculiarity  of  their 
constitutions  or  of  their  relationships  with 
the  central  governments." 

By  decision  of  the  Council  No.  10  of  1963, 
adopted  on  May  10,  1963,  the  date  of  De- 
cember 31.  1969,  In  paragraph  1  of  article 
14  of  the  Convention  was  replaced  by  the 
date  of  December  31.   1966. 

Since  the  provisions  of  article  14  relate 
only  to  the  elimination  of  practices  which 
control  or  Influence  Imports  and  exports, 
they  are  much  more  limited  In  effect  in  the 
field  of  public  contracts  than  the  broad  pro- 
visions of  articles  62  and  63  of  the  treaty 
establishing   the  Beneliix  Union. 

Article  16  of  the  Stockholm  Convention 
contains  the  following  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  establishment: 

"1.  Member  states  recognize  that  restric- 
tions on  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
economic  enterprises  In  their  territories  by 
nationals  of  other  member  states  should  not 
be  applied,  through  accord  to  such  nationals 
of  treatment  which  is  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  to  their  own  nationals  in 
such  matters,  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate 
the  benefits  expected  from  the  removal  or 
the  absence  of  duties  and  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  trade  between  member  states. 
"2.  Member  states  shall  not  apply  new  re- 
strictions In  such  a  way  that  they  conflict 
with  the  principle  set  out  In  paragraph  1  of 
this  article. 


"3.  Member  states  shall  notify  the  Coun- 
cil, within  such  period  as  the  Council  may 
decide,  of  particulars  of  any  restrictions 
which  they  apply  in  such  a  way  that  na- 
tionals of  another  member  state  are  ac- 
corded In  their  territories  less  favorable 
treatment  In  respect  of  the  matters  set  out 
In  paragraph  1  of  this  article  than  Is  ac- 
corded to  their  own  nationals. 

"4.  The  Council  shall  consider  not  later 
than  December  31.  1964.  and  may  consider 
at  any  time  thereafter,  whether  further  or 
different  provisions  are  necessary  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  principles  set  out  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  article,  and  may  decide  to  make 
the  necessary  provisions. 

"5.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  by  a  member 
state  of  measures  for  the  control  of  entry, 
residence,  activity,  and  departure  of  aliens 
where  such  measures  are  Justified  by  reasons 
of  public  order,  public  health  or  morality, 
or  national  security,  or  for  the  prevention  of 
a  serious  imbalance  in  the  social  or  demo- 
graphic structure  of  that   member  state. 

"6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article: 

"(a)  'Nationals'  means,  in  relation  to  a 
member  state,  (I)  physical  persons  who  have 
the  nationality  of  that  member  state  and 
(11)  companies  and  other  legal  persons  con- 
stituted in  the  territory  of  that  member 
state  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  that 
state  and  which  that  state  regards  as  having 
Its  nationality,  provided  that  they  have  been 
formed  for  gainful  purposes  and  that  they 
have  their  registered  office  and  central  ad- 
ministration, and  carry  on  substantial  activ- 
ity, within  the  area  of  the  association; 

"(b)  "Economic  enterprises'  means  any 
type  of  economic  enterprise  for  production  of 
or  commerce  in  goods  which  are  of  area 
origin,  whether  conducted  by  physical  per- 
sons or  through  agencies,  branches,  or  com- 
panies or  other  legal  persons." 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  provisions  of 
article  16  are  not  of  much  importance  in 
the  field  of  public  contracts.  Moreover,  par- 
ticularly since  the  convention  contains  no 
provisions  for  the  rendering  of  services  which 
do  not  require  establishment  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  member  state,  articles  14  and  16 
probably  are  not  of  much  Importance  in 
the  field  of  government  public  works 
contracts. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  EFTA  Secretariat,  "Stockholm  Con- 
vention Examined"  (Geneva,  1963). 

(2)  Hay,  "Some  Problems  of  Doing  Busi- 
ness in  the  Regional  Markets  of  Europe,"  17 
Rutgers  Law  Review,  page  305  (1963). 

(3)  Jantzen,  "The  Operation  of  a  Free 
Trade  Area"  (Geneva,  1964). 

(4)  Surrey  and  Shaw  (editors),  "A  Law- 
yer's Guide  to  International  Business  Trans- 
actions" (Philadelphia,  1963). 

AUSTRIA     (MEMBER     OF    ETTA,    GATT,    AND    OECD) 

Procurement  procedures  for  the  minis- 
tries, affiliated  agencies,  and  Institutions  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  laid  down  in 
ONorm  A-2050,  "Procurement  Practices" 
(Vergebung  von  Lelstungen)  dated  March 
30.  1957. 

ONorm  A-2050  prescribes  the  following 
methods  for  the  letting  of  contracts 

(1)  Public  Invitation  for  offers  (affentllche 
Ausschrelbung) — Invitations  for  offers  are 
published  in  the  official  Wiener  Zeitung  or 
the  Amtllcher  Lieferanzeiger  (official  pro- 
curement gazette)  and  also  in  daily  newspa- 
pers and  trade  Journals. 

(2)  Restricted  Invitation  for  offers  (be- 
schrankte  Ausschrelbung) — limited  invita- 
tions for  offers  are  privately  addressed  to 
selected  firms. 

(3)  Direct  procurement  (frelhUndige  Ver- 
gebung)— contracts  are  awarded  without 
formal  proceedings  in  the  discretion  of  the 
contracting  authorities. 

The  first  method  Is  the  standard  one  and 
is  normally  used  for  all  contracts  of  more 
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than  300.000  Austrian  schillings  (about  $11,- 
700).  The  second  method  may  be  used  in 
the  restricted  cases  specified  in  article  1.432 
of  ONorm  A-2050  and  the  third  method  In 
the  even  more  restricted  cases  specified  In 
article  1.433. 

In  any  case  the  contracting  authority  is 
under  a  duty  to  accept  the  offer  which  best 
satisfies  all  technical  and  economic  view- 
points and  hence  not  necessarily  the  lowest 
one  in  price. 

The  following  provisions  of  article  1.34  of 
ONorm  A-2050  provide  for  an  outright 
preference  for  domestic  firms  and  domestic 
products  (unofficial  translation  from  Ger- 
man) :  "Insofar  as  possible,  only  domestic 
products  shall  be  used  and  only  domestic 
enterprises  shall  be  employed." 

In  compliance  therewith  most  advertise- 
ments for  offers  specify  that  only  Austrian 
firms  may  submit  offers. 

The  standards  set  forth  In  6Norm  A-2050 
were  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  quasl- 
officlal  Austrian  Standardization  Association 
(Osterrelchlscher  Normenausschuss)  but  In 
1963  the  Austrian  Cabinet  approved  the  pro- 
visions thereof  and  Federal  ministers  were 
requested  to,  and  did,  Issue  Internal  service 
regulations  making  compliance  with  such 
provisions  mandatory  for  the  ministries, 
affiliated  agencies,  and  institutions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
provincial  governments  and  municipal  ad- 
ministrations were  invited  to  Issue  slnallar 
instructions  and  by  the  end  of  1964  most  of 
them  had  complied  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's requests. 

PriTicipal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  October  28,  1964,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Vienna  to  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Dispatch  No.  1017  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Vienna  entitled  "Bid- 
ding In  Award  of  Public  Contracts." 

(3)  Airgram  No.  A-76  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Vienna  entitled  "Procurement  Prac- 
tices of  Austrian  Goverrunent  Agencies." 

(4)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Selling 
in  Austria"  (Oversea  Business  Rept.  No.  64- 
70,  June  1964). 

DENMARK    (MEMBER    OF   GATT.    EITA.    AND    OECD) 

Procurement  for  public  purposes  In  Den- 
mark takes  place  under  a  variety  of  regula- 
tions, and  there  Is  no  uniform  law  with  re- 
gard to  Inviting  tenders  or  the  letting  of 
contracts  by  the  various  official  agencies. 

Discrimination  against  foreign  bidders  and 
foreign  materials  exists  by  administrative 
practice  and  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
various  procurement  authorities. 

Public  tenders  are  Invited  Infrequently, 
principally  in  connection  with  the  procure- 
ment of  engineering  products.  The  general 
and  usual  procedure  Is  one  of  selective  tender 
under  which  estimates  may  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  suppliers,  with  complete 
discretion  In  the  particular  procurement  au- 
thority as  to  whether  estimates  will  be  re- 
quested from  foreigners.  In  considering  the 
estimates  the  procurement  authority  takes 
into  account  not  only  the  price  but  also  qual- 
ity, servicing,  and  other  factors. 

Consequently,  contracts  are  generally 
awarded  only  to  Danish  firms. 

—  Principal  sources 

The  foregoing  is  based  principally  on  In- 
formation supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Copenhagen. 

NORWAY     (MEMBER    OF    EFTA,    GATT,    AND    OECD) 

Norwegian  Government  procurement  Is 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Regulations  Concerning  Tenders  of 
July  4, 1927.  as  amended,  which  were  promul- 
gated by  royal  decree. 

The  normal  procedure  established  by  the 
regulations    calls    for    general    competition 


through  the  medium  of  public  Invitation  for 
tenders  by  means  of  advertisement.  The 
regulations  themselves  contain  no  provisions 
discriminating  against  foreign  bidders  or 
foreign  materials.  Nevertheless,  discrimina- 
tion does  exist  as  a  result  of  administrative 
practice,  particularly  the  discretion  which 
procurement  authorities  have  In  the  tender- 
ing procedure. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  foreign  tenders  be  Invited.  In  general, 
such  tenders  are  invited  where  there  Is  only 
one  Norwegian  supplier  of  the  procurement 
Item  or  where  the  procurement  authority 
finds  that  foreign  competition  is  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Secondly,  even  If  foreign  tenders  are  in- 
vited, preference  is  given  to  a  Norwegian 
tender  and  a  foreign  tender  is  accepted  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  where  a  sub- 
stantial price  differential  (price  offered  plus 
tariff)  exists  or  where  no  Norwegian  bidder 
Is  deemed  to  be  qualified  to  perform  a  con- 
tract for  technical,  financial,  or  other  reasons 
the  application  of  which  Is  In  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  procurement  au- 
thority. 

Finally,  even  If  products  manufactured  In 
Norway  are  considered,  the  degree  to  which 
such  products  incorporate  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials or  semlmanufactiu-ed  products  en- 
ters Into  the  determination  as  to  which  Nor- 
wegian product  Is  chosen. 

Special  concessions  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  waterfalls  (In  connection  with 
hydroelectric  plants)  and  the  development 
of  mining  resources  granted  under  the  Gen- 
eral Concessions  Act  (Lov  om  Ehverrelse  av 
Vandfald.  Bergverk  og  Anden  Fast  elendom) 
of  December  14.  1917,  require  that  machin- 
ery, equipment,  and  other  materials  must  be 
purchased  In  Norway  If  the  price  of  the  Nor- 
wegian product  is  not  more  than  10  percent 
above  the  cost  of  a  similar  foreign  product. 

Principal  sources 
The  foregoing  is  based  principally  on  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Oslo. 

PORTUGAL     (MEMBER    OF    ETTA,    GATT,    AND    OECD) 

Article  359  of  the  Portuguese  Administra- 
tive Code  establishes  public  tendering  pre- 
ceded by  advertisement  as  the  basic  method 
of  awarding  contracts. 

The  basic  law  applicable  to  Government 
procurement  Is  decree-law  No.  41,375  of  No- 
vember 19.  1957.  It  establishes  the  legal 
regime  under  which  Government  services.  In- 
cluding those  granted  administrative  and 
financial  autonomy,  may  effect  expenditures 
for  construction  and  repair  of  public  works 
or  for  acquisition  of  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  material. 

The  decree-law  provides  for  three  admin- 
istrative systems  of  inviting  tenders,  as 
follows: 

(a)  Public  tendering  (concurso  publico)  — 
all  who  satisfy  the  general  conditions  es- 
tablished by  law  can  submit  tenders.  This 
method  Is  compulsory  for  supplies  or  services 
costing  more  than  100,000  escudos  (about 
$3,500). 

(b)  Restricted  tendering  (concurso  lim- 
Itado) — only  firms  specifically  Invited  (In 
principle,  more  than  three)  may  submit 
tenders.  Restricted  tenders  (or.  If  deter- 
mined by  the  contracting  authority,  public 
tenders)  are  compulsory  for  works,  supplies, 
or  services  costing  more  than  20,000  escudos 
(about  $700). 

(c)  Direct  negotiation  (ajuste  directo)  — 
the  contract  is  awarded  by  the  contracting 
authority  without  competition.  Wherever 
possible,  however,  the  award  is  preceded  by 
consultation  with  at  least  three  firms.  Prior 
consultation  Is  compulsory  for  expenditures 
exceeding  2,500  escudos.  Tendering  whether 
public  or  restricted  may  be  dispensed  with 


In  the  Interest  of  the  state  and  direct  negoti- 
ation employed  particularly  where  there  is 
only  one  possible  supplier,  when  the  prices 
of  the  goods  are  officially  controlled,  when 
national  security  Is  Involved,  or  when  re- 
sponses to  previous  calls  for  tenders  for  the 
same  work  or  material  have  not  resulted  in 
any  tenders  or  the  tenders  received  were 
deemed  unacceptable. 

Article  24  of  Portarla  (Ministerial  Order) 
No.  7,702  of  October  24,  1933,  provides  as  fol- 
lows concerning  the  awarding  of  contracts 
(unofficial  translation  from  Portuguese) : 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  ot 
article  6  contracts  for  works  or  supplies  shall 
be  awarded  as  a  rule  to  the  bidder  who  has 
submitted  the  bid  which  is  lowest  In  price 
[a  propuesta  de  menor  prego].  The  Govern- 
ment reserves  nevertheless  the  right  to  make 
the  award  to  the  bidder  who  offers  the  best 
guarantees  [malores  garantlas)  although 
not  the  one  who  submitted  the  lowest  bid. 
It  being  necessary  In  such  case  that  the 
award  decision  be  duly  Justified." 

Article  6,  section  4,  as  amended  by  Por- 
tarla No.  8,716  of  May  19,  1937,  reserves  to 
the  Government  the  right  not  to  make  any 
award,  If  the  conditions  attached  to  the  bid 
are  not  satisfactory.  If  the  bidders  do  not 
possess  the  indispensable  moral  suitability 
or  If  there  is  a  presumption  of  collvislon. 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  Portuguese  con- 
tractors and  suppliers  and  Portuguese  prod- 
ucts is  practiced  in  a  number  of  different 
ways,  among  which  are  the  following : 

(1)  Although  the  same  procedure  £md 
criteria  are  applied  to  foreign  and  domestic 
bids,  contracting  authorities  are  required 
to  give  preference  to  Portuguese  prcxiucts. 
other  things  being  equal.  Article  359.  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Code  provides 
In  that  regard  that  "conditions  of  quality 
and  price  being  equal.  Portuguese  products 
shall  always  be  preferred  In  the  fxirnlshing 
of  materials."  Article  2  of  decree  with  force 
of  law  No.  22.037  of  December  27.  1932,  re- 
quires that  the  departments  and  services  of 
the  state,  the  autonomous  administrations, 
the  administrative  bodies  and  corporations 
and  private  firms  and  companies  which  are 
concessionaires  of  the  state  prefer  national 
products  in  their  purchases,  provided  that 
the  price  be  equal  to,  or  lower  than,  the 
price  of  foreign  products  that  are  similar 
or  which  serve  the  same  purpose.  Decree 
No.  38,504  of  November  12.  1951,  provides 
that  the  latter  determination  must  be  made 
by  the  Economic  Coordination  Conunlssion. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contracts  for  supplies, 
equipment,  etc.,  foreign  companies  can  sub- 
mit bids,  but,  since  Government  departments 
can  usually  buy  goods  through  national  Im- 
porters, they  only  deal  directly  with  suppliers 
in  foreign  countries  in  exceptional  cases. 

(3)  Effective  competition  by  foreign  con- 
tractors for  public  works  contracts  requires, 
as  a  practical  matter,  association  with  a 
Portuguese  company,  either  as  agent  or  as 
a  subsidiary  of  the  foreign  company.  The 
licenses  which  are  required  are  not  granted 
to  foreign  companies  and  Portuguese  engi- 
neers must  enter  Invoices  or  participate  In 
the  supervision  of  the  projects.  In  many 
situations  a  considerable  number  of  licenses 
Is  required. 

Ill  an  example  cited  by  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Lisbon  on  the  basis  of  an  official  source, 
a  large  French  construction  company  bid 
five  times  In  its  own  name  but  was  unsuc- 
cessfxil  untU  It  secured  a  local  subsidiary 
which  employed  Portuguese  engineers. 

The  Embassy  also  reported  that  Portuguese 
officials  based  the  award  in  Febrtiary  1961.  of 
the  $66  million  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  long  bridge  over  the  Tagus  River 
Estuary  (scheduled  for  completion  In  1966) 
to  a  consortium  headed  by  U.S.  Steel 
Export  Co.  on  the  following  considera- 
tions, among  others:  United  States  Steel  was 
represented  by  a  Portuguese  agent,  the  bridge 
was  to  be  constructed  In  association  with  a 
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Portuguese  steel  company  and  Portugese  en- 
gineers would  (as  required  by  law)  partici- 
pate In  the  supervision  of  the  project. 

In  general,  every  bidder  on  a  public  works 
contract  exceeding  250,000  escudos  (about 
98,750)  must  possess  a  license  Issued  by  the 
Commission  for  Registration  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Public  Works  Contractors  established 
In  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  by  decree- 
law  No.  40.623  of  May  30,  1956.  which  Is  regu- 
lated by  Portarla  No.  18,475  of  May  16.  1961. 
The  Portarla  provides  for  the  classiScatlon  of 
contractors  according  to  construction  cate- 
gory and  the  size  of  the  projects  that  they 
are  qualified  to  undertake.  The  Issuance  of 
the  license  Is  conditioned  on  compliance  with 
a  large  number  of  formalities. 

Article  4  of  the  decree-law  provides  that 
licenses  may  be  Issued  only  to  Portuguese 
citizens  and  Portuguese  companies.  In 
order  to  qualify  as  a  Portuguese  company,  at 
least  60  percent  of  Its  capital  must  be  owned 
by  Portuguese  citizens  and  a  majority  of  Its 
board  of  directors  and  Its  managing  director 
must  be  Portuguese. 

Section  2  of  article  15  provides  exception- 
ally that,  when  the  characteristics  of  the 
work  Justify  It,  foreign  firms  may  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  bids  by  decision  of  the 
competent  minister.  In  that  event,  they 
must  comply  with  the  following  requirement 
of  section  4  of  article  17  of  Portarla  No.  7,702 
of  October  24.  1933  (unofficial  translation 
from  Portuguese)  : 

"If  the  bidder  is  foreign,  (he  must]  attach 
a  declaration,  notarized  by  the  legation  or 
consulate  of  his  country,  that  he  renounces 
whatever  rights  or  prerogatives  he  possesses 
as  a  foreigner,  renouncing  any  special  forum, 
and  that  he  submits,  In  everything  that  re- 
lates to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  to 
what  is  prescribed  by  Portuguese  legislation 
in  force."' 

Principal   sources 

(1)  Ventura  ReimSo,  "Obras  Publlcas, 
Empreltadas  e  Forneclementos — Leglslac&o 
Coordenada  e  Anotado"  (Public  Works,  Con- 
tract Work  and  Supplies — Legislation  Coordi- 
nated and  Annotated]  (Lisbon,  1950.  with 
1960  supplement). 

(2)  Foreign  Service  dispatch  No.  314 
dated  March  15.  1962.  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Llbson.  entitled  "Export:  Goverrunent 
Tenders:  General  System  of  Portuguese 
Ministries." 

(3)  US  Department  of  Conunerce,  "Basic 
Data  on  the  Economy  of  Portugal."  World 
Trade  Information  Series,  pt.  I,  No.  60-44 
(1960). 

SWEDEN      (MEMBER    OF    ETTA,    GATT,    AND    OECS) 

The  procedures  for  procurement  of  com- 
modities and  services  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  national  public  works 
contracts  are  retjulated  by  Royal  Decree  No. 
496.  dated  June  6.  1952,  as  amended. 

As  a  general  rule,  procurement  at  the 
national  level  is  made  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  1952  decree  provides 
for  the  following  procurement  methods: 

(1)  Public  tender  (anbud,  som  Infordras 
genom  annonserlng) — public  Invitation  for 
offers  published  In  the  "Tldnlng  for  lever- 
anser  till  staten."  a  weekly  pxibllcatlon  de- 
voted entirely  to  state  procurement,  and  oc- 
casionally also  In  the  dally  press. 

(2)  Selective  tender  (anbud,  som  Infor- 
dras genom  sarskilda  skrlvelser) — solicita- 
tion of  offers  by  circular  letters  to  selected 
suppliers  or  contractors. 

(3)  Private  tender  (anbud.  som  Infordraa 
under  hand) — solicitation  of  offers  by  Infor- 
mal communications  to  as  many  suppliers 
or  contractors  as  good  business  practice  re- 
quires. 

All  government-owned  business  undertak- 
ings and  public  utilities  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  certain  designated  gov- 
ernment Institutions  and  agencies  may. 
considering  the  nature  and  size  of  the  pro- 
curement and  paying  due  regard  to  eflkclent 


business  practices.  Invite  bids  "In  any  such 
manner  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and  appro- 
priate." 

The  rules  and  regulations  set  forth  In  the 
Royal  Decree  make  no  distinction  between 
domestic  and  foreign  suppliers  or  contrac- 
tors or  materials.  They  do,  however,  give 
wide  discretion  to  the  responsible  govern- 
ment purchasing  Institutions  and  agencies  In 
selecting  such  suppliers  or  contractors  and 
In  rejecting  bids  submitted  by  them.  More- 
over, there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  a  govern- 
ment Institution  or  agency  from  purchasing 
from  whatever  source  It  deems  appropriate. 
The  contracting  authority  has  the  duty  of 
accepting  the  "most  beneficial"  offer;  hence, 
price  Is  not  necessarily  a  decisive  factor  and 
equal  Importance  Is  attached  to  quality, 
delivery  time,  the  general  reputation  and  in- 
tegrity of  suppliers,  and  their  ability  or  will- 
ingness to  meet  required  standards  and  spec- 
ifications. 

The  same  considerations  are  rejxsrted  to  be 
employed  by  the  city  governments,  munici- 
palities, and  rural  communities,  which  are 
not  regulated  by  statutory  provisions  or  ad- 
ministrative decrees  in  the  procurement  of 
commodities  and  services  and  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works.  The  normal  procedure 
for  inviting  bids  appears  to  be  through  the 
medium  of  circular  letters  addressed  directly 
to  firms  known  to  be  reputable  and  reliable. 

In  view  of  the  wide  discretion  which  Is 
vested  in  procurement  authorities  at  all  levels 
of  government,  there  Is  Inevitably  a  natural 
administrative  preference  for  Swedish  sup- 
pliers and  Swedish  materials,  despite  the  offi- 
cial Swedish  liberal  trading  policy. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  November  29,  1963,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Stockholm  to  Cravath 
Swalne  &  Moore.  Paris. 

(2)  Alrgram  No.  448  dated  November  29, 
1963.  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Stockholm 
entitled  "Procurement:  Swedish  National  and 
Local  Government  Procedures." 

SWrrZERLAND    (MEMBER  OP   EFTA    AND   OECD) 

Swiss  Government  procurement  Is  generally 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Order  (Ar- 
ret6)  dated  March  4,  1924.  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council  concerning  federal  government 
supply  and  works  contracts. 

The  procedure  for  Inviting  tenders  for  sup- 
plies and  the  placing  of  orders  depends 
usualy  on  the  kinds  of  supplies  to  be  pur- 
chased, but  the  procurement  authorities 
have  a  great  deal  of  discretion  and  supply 
contracts  are  usually  awarded  on  grounds  of 
technical  suitability  rather  than  solely  on 
price. 

Public  works  contracts  and  contracts  for 
construction  materials  of  any  Importance  are 
usually  awarded  on  the  basis  of  public  or  se- 
lective tendering,  in  the  complete  discretion 
of  the  procurement  authorities. 

Article  3  of  the  decree  of  March  4,  1924, 
provides  In  part  as  follows: 

"Preference  will  be  given  to  Swiss  lnd\istry 
In  the  case  of  offers  which  are  approximately 
equal. 

"Among  Swiss  bidders  whose  offers  are 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
undertake  to  employ  principally  Swiss  work- 
ers In  the  execution  of  the  work  or  the  supply 
contract." 

Also,  foreign  suppliers  and  contractors 
must  be  represented  In  Switzerland  by  a 
person  or  firm  domiciled  In  Switzerland 
(I.e.,  a  representative,  tigency,  or  branch) 
and  legally  entitled  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  supplier  or  contractor. 

The  Federal  railways  are  reported  to  have 
a  buying  policy  based  on  sound  economic 
principles  and  are  unhampered  In  the  choice 
of  supplier  by  any  specific  statutory  provi- 
sions. 

Due  In  part  to  the  traditionally  decen- 
tralized nature  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
many  public  projects.  Including  some  which 
are    totally    or    partially    financed    by    the 


Federal  Government,  are  carried  out  by 
cantonal  and  communal  procurement  au- 
thorities. They  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
quired to  give  preference  to  suppliers  and 
contractors  located  In  the  town,  region,  or 
canton  concerned,  or  falling  such  a  supplier 
or  contractor,  located  elsewhere  In  Switzer- 
land. If  their  prices  are  not  substantially 
higher  than  those  of  other  possible  sources. 
Semlpubllc  services  are  not  bound  by  any 
statutory  requirements  but.  in  practice.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  private  firms  holding 
shares  In  a  particular  concern  will  be  given 
preference  when  suppliers  are  chosen. 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  November  5,  1964,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bern  to  Cravath, 
Swalne  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  252 
dated  October  16,  1956.  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Bern. 

(3)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "Sell- 
ing m  Switzerland,"  Overseas  Business  Re- 
ports, OBR  No.  64-108   (September  1964). 

UNITED   KINGDOM    (MEMBER   OF  ETTA,  GATT,  AND 
OECD) 

There  is  no  statute  governing  public  pro- 
curement or  requiring  that  public  contracts 
be  let  by  competitive  bidding  and  advertis- 
ing. Apart  from  the  requirement  that  con- 
tracts Involving  £50,000  (about  $140,000)  or 
more  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  for  review. 
If  it  is  contemplated  that  the  contract  will 
be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm,  the  Government 
departments  have  full  discretion  to  follow 
the  practices  best  suited  to  their  needs  and 
the  nature  of  the  purchase. 

Government  contracts  can  be  placed  In 
one  of  the  following  three  ways: 

(1)  Public  tender — Invitations  to  tender 
are  normally  published  In  the  appropriate 
trade  Journals  and,  also  where  appropriate, 
In  the  public  press. 

(2)  Selective  tender — this  method  Is  used 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Invitations 
to  tender,  which  are  not  made  public,  are 
sent  to  a  limited  number  of  suppliers  drawn 
from  approved  lists  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose In  respect  of  each  class  of  goods  which 
a  department  expects  to  buy.  Although  for- 
eign materials  are.  In  general,  eligible  for  In- 
clusion on  such  lists,  their  Inclusion  thereon 
Is  In  the  discretion  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment. 

(3)  Single  tender— this  method  Involves 
the  negotiation  of  a  contract  with  a  selected 
firm  and  Is  used  where  circumstances  do  not 
permit  normal  competition,  such  as  In- 
stances where  It  Is  Impracticable  to  obtain 
the  supplies  elsewhere,  either  In  the  United 
Kingdom  or  abroad. 

In  the  public  tender  and  selective  tender 
procedures,  the  contract  Is  normally  but  not 
invariably  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
thus  leaving  room  for  considerable  admin- 
istrative discretion. 

The  Stationery  Office  grants  a  10-percent 
preference  In  favor  of  United  Kingdom  com- 
panies. Limited  preference  Is  also  given  by 
Government  departments  and  nationalized 
industries  to  domestic  firms  located  In  dis- 
tricts declared  to  be  In  need  of  assistance 
because  persistent  and  high  unemployment 
exists,  or  Is  expected. 

Contracts  involving  £50.000  or  more  are 
normally  submitted  for  review  to  the  Treas- 
ury, if  It  U  contemplated  that  the  contract 
win  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm.  The 
Treasury  Is  the  lnatr^^ment  through  which 
the  Government  exercises  fiscal  control  over 
Its  constituent  departments  and  Is  governed 
by  a  board  of  commissioners  composed  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (an  office  usually 
held  by  the  Prime  Minister),  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  a  varying  number  of 
Junior  lords  nominated  by  the  First  Lord 
and  appointed  by  the  Crown.  If  there  are 
no  overriding  balance-of-payments  consider- 
ations and  If  there  Is  a  significant  saving  to 
be  realized  by  the  letting  of  a  contract  to 


a  foreign  firm,  the  Treasury  ordinarily  does 
not  oppose  the  awarding  of  a  cxmtract  to  a 
supplier  or  contractor  outside  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Since  many  contracts  are  placed  under 
public  supply  agreements,  or  through  selec- 
tive tender  from  a  closed  list  of  suppliers, 
or  by  confidential  negotiations,  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
crimination by  purchasing  department. 
Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
reaffirmed  by  the  Commonwealth  Trade  and 
Economic  Conference  In  Montreal  In  1958, 
purchasing  departments  Intending  to  place 
orders  abroad  seek  to  Inform  themselves  as 
to  whether  the  goods  concerned  can  be  ob- 
tained on  competitive  terms  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  selective  and  discretionary  process  Is 
best  illustrated  by  the  offers  for  building 
contracts  which  are  solicited  from  short  lists 
of  selected  firms  appropriate  to  the  particular 
project  and  are  awarded  to  the  firm  making 
the  lowest  suitable  offer.  Contracts  are  not 
advertised  In  the  press  or  put  out  for  open 
competition  In  any  way. 

Another  example  recently  brought  to  light 
In  proceedings  under  the  British  Restrictive 
Trading  Practices  Act  Is  Illustrative  of  the 
sort  of  "gentlemen's  agreement"  approach 
which  is  employed  by  purchasing  depart- 
ments. The  proceedings  revealed  that  the 
British  Postmaster  General  had  concluded  a 
Crown  Agreement  with  a  group  of  eight 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to  supply  all 
telephone  apparatus  for  the  British  Post 
Office.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
the  Post  Office  and  the  manufacturers  agreed 
on  the  specifications  and  the  prices  (which 
were  not  published),  and,  when  a  contract 
was  to  be  let,  the  manufacturers'  group  se- 
lected one  of  the  eight  companies  for  the 
purpose.  Exchange  equipment,  cables,  and 
loading  cables  were  covered  by  comparable 
agreements,  which  brought  the  total  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  Involved  to  13,  5  of 
whom  were  parties  to  more  than  1  agree- 
ment. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Alrgram  No.  A-2658  dated  May  6.  1963, 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  London  entitled 
'United  Kingdom  Government  Procurement 
Practices." 

(2)  Letters  dated  November  21,  1963,  and 
January  2,  1964,  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
London  to  Cravath,  Swalne  i&  Moore,  Paris. 

(3)  Whelan,  "Public  Contracts  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  A  Comparative  Survey  and 
Introduction,"  32  George  Washington  Law 
Review  80  (1963). 

(4)  Arthvu-  Andersen  &  Co.,  "Tax  and 
Trade  Guide:  United  Kingdom"  (New  Yoric, 
1964). 

FINLAND    (ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  OF  EFTA;    MEMBER 
OF  GATT) 

Finland  has  no  general  laws  or  statutory 
regulations  relating  to  public  supply  and 
public  works  contracts.  Each  contracting 
authority  has  its  own  special  "provisions  for 
procurement."  Those  of  the  National  Board 
of  Public  Roads  and  Waterways  (the  NBR) 
relating  to  procurement  of  machinery  and 
other  equipment,  which  were  approved  on 
August  21, 1964.  are  regarded  as  typical.  They 
provide  for  a  system  of  selective  tendering 
under  which  bids  are  requested  from  at  least 
four  vendors  "known  to  be  reliable  and  able 
to  supply."  Vendors  who  do  not  receive  the 
Initial  Invitation  may,  however,  submit  ten- 
ders If  found  to  be  qualified. 

Paragraph  8  of  section  2  provides  as  follows 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  tenders  (offi- 
cial translation  from  Finnish)  : 

"Such  bid  shall  be  accepted  as  is  deemed 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  state.  Solely  the  price  quoted 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  decisive  for  an 
acceptance.  Where  the  NBR  accepts  a  bid 
which  Is  higher  than  the  lowest  one,  the 
respective  motivation  shall  be  duly  recorded." 


Preliminary  Investigation  has  revealed  no 
Finnish  lawc  or  regulations  which  favor  Fin- 
nish firms  or  Finnish  products  in  the  field  of 
public  contracts. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Helsinki, 
Finnish  officials  endeavor  wherever  feasible 
to  satisfy  their  requirements  from  domestic 
sovirces,  but  there  is  no  deliberate  discrimi- 
nation against  foreign  products  or  foreign 
bidders.  The  "Provisions  for  Procurement" 
of  the  NBR  referred  to  above  clearly  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  foreign  contractors, 
but  the  above-quoted  provisions  concerning 
the  acceptance  of  tenders  obvlovisly  permit 
discrimination  in  favor  of  Finnish  prcxiucts 
and  bidders. 

Agreement  of  Association  with  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association 

The  agreement  creating  an  association  be- 
tween the  member  countries  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  and  Finland  was 
signed  In  Helsinki  on  March  27,  1961,  and 
entered  into  force  on  June  26. 1961.  The  first 
tariff  reduction  and  the  first  relaxation  of 
quantitative  import  restrictions  took  place 
on  July  1,  1961.  when  duties  on  most  of  the 
trade  In  Industrial  goods  between  Finland 
and  the  seven  member  countries  of  EFTA 
were  reduced  by  30  percent. 

The  Agreement  of  Association  provides  for 
the  application  to  Finland  of  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Stockholm  Convention 
establishing  EFTA,  including  article  14  re- 
lating to  purchases  by  public  undertakings 
and  article  16  relating  to  the  right  of  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Agreement  of  Association  created  a 
Joint  Council  composed  of  representatives  of 
Finland  and  the  seven  in  which  each  coun- 
try has  one  vote  and  which  has  Jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  matters  arising  out  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  Association.  Decisions  of  the  Joint 
Council  bind  Finland  and  all  of  the  seven. 
Decisions  of  the  EFTA  Council,  if  taken  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  are  only  binding  upon 
Finland  if  referred  to  the  Joint  Council  and 
accepted  by  Finland  without  reservation. 
Decisions  of  the  EFTA  Council  taken  by  a 
majority  vote,  if  referred  to  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil, becoming  binding  upon  Finland  if  passed 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  four,  whether  or 
not  Finland  is  one  of  those  four. 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  November  3.  1964,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Helsklni  to  Cravath, 
Swalne  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(2)  Letter  dated  December  10,  1964,  from 
the  Embassy  of  Finland,  Washington,  D.C., 
to  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

Other  Europe 
ireland   (member  of  oecd) 

The  Government  Contracts  Committee 
directs  and  controls  the  placing  of  contracts. 
There  are  no  laws  or  specific  statutory  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  awarding  of  govern- 
ment contracts.  In  general,  the  system  pre- 
vailing In  the  United  Kingdom  Is  followed. 

The  general  procurement  procedure  is  one 
of  selective  tendering  under  which  tenders 
are  Invited  from  all  firms  that  are  known  to 
be  interested  which  are  considered  capable 
of  supplying  satisfactorily  the  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  works  required.  If  the  contracting 
authority  considers  it  necessary  to  secure 
satisfactory  competition,  use  may  be  made 
of  public  tendering  and  invitations  for  tend- 
ers are  published  in  the  press  and  in  trade 
and  technical  Journals. 

It  Is  in  the  discretion  of  the  contracting 
authority  to  invite  foreign  tenders  but  for- 
eign firms  that  learn  of  invitations  for  tend- 
ers are  not  precluded  from  submitting  tenders. 

In  cases  where  foreign  tenders  are  solic- 
ited and/or  submitted,  preference  is  gfiven  to 
Irish  firms  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  or  im- 
port quota  in  cases  in  which  the  goods  to 
be  purchased  are  subject  to  such  a  duty  or 
quota  and  to  an  unknown  extent  in  the 
case  of  nondutlable  items  or  those  not  sub- 
ject to  quota. 


Usually,  but  In  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
tracting authority,  the  lowest  suitable  tender 
is  accepted. 

The  Irish  tariff  is  three  column :  Full, 
preferential,  and  special  preferential.  Spe- 
cial preferential  rates  apply  to  specified 
classes  of  goods  originating  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  and  are  generally 
equal  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  full 
rates.  Preferential  rates  apply  to  products 
of  the  Commonwealth  not  entitled  to  spe- 
cial preferential  rates.  Full  rates  apply  to 
all  other  dutiable  imports.  Including  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
U.S.  firms  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
bidding  on  Government  contracts. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  December  15,  1964,  from 
the  Embassy  of  Ireland,  Washington,  D.C., 
to  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "For- 
eign Trade  Regulations  of  Ireland,"  Over- 
seas Business  Reports,  OBR  No.  64-64  (June 
1964) . 

SPAIN     (MEMBER    OF    CaTT    AND    OECD) 

Public  procurement  in  Spain  continues 
to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  law 
on  the  state  administration  and  accounta- 
bility (Ley  de  Admlnlstraclon  y  (Don  tab  Ill- 
dad  del  Estado)  of  July  1,  1911,  as  amended 
by  the  law  of  December  20,  1952,  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  publishes  an  im- 
plementing text  (texto  articulado)  of  law 
No.  198  of  December  28,  1963  (Boletin  Oficlal, 
Dec.  31,  1963),  concerning  the  bases  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  (Bases  de  Contra tos  del 
Estado). 

Under   the   1911   law,  as   amended,   there 
are  primarily  three  kinds  of  systems  used  in 
Government  procurement:   public  tendering 
(subasta),      competitive     tendering      ( con- 
cur so-subasta)  and  direct  contracting  (con- 
clerto  directo).     Contracts  for  public  works 
or  public  services  to  be  carried  out  on  behalf 
of  the  state  are  normally  awarded  through 
public  tendering.    The  letting  of  contracts 
by   competitive   tendering  and   direct  con- 
tracting is  exceptional  and  the  circumstances 
under    which    contracts    may    be    awarded 
by  those  two  methods  are  narrowly  defined. 
The  formalities  as  to  the  publication  of 
notices   and   specifications,   etc..   are   not   aa 
great  as  In  the  case  of  competitive  tendering 
as  they  are  for  public  tendering.    In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  contract  is  normally  awarded  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  that  is,  the  one  who  makes 
the   most   economically    advantageous   offer 
consistent   with   the   specifications.     In    the 
case  of  competitive  tendering  the  contracting 
authority  has  the  option  of  either  awarding 
the  contract  for  the  works  or  services  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  tender  or  of  nullifying 
it.    The  award  Is  made  by  selecting  the  bid 
which  offers  the  most  advantages  both  In  the 
light  of  the  specifications  and  the  various 
tenders,    without    any    legal    obligation    to 
award  the  contract  to  the  bidder  offering  the 
lowest  price. 

The  new  law  will  give  much  more  discre- 
tion to  the  contracting  authorities  in  the 
selection  of  the  method  which  they  use  and 
also  permits  the  use  of  a  fourth  method — 
selective  tendering  (concurso).  In  the  case 
of  public  works  contracts  the  contracting  au- 
thorities will  have  complete  discretion  to 
choose  between  public  and  competitive 
tendering.  The  circumstances  under  which 
selective  tendering  and  direct  contracting 
may  be  resorted  to  will  be  defined  in  the  Im- 
plementing text.  In  the  case  of  public  sup- 
ply contracts,  selective  tendering  Is  specified 
as  the  normal  method,  with  direct  contract- 
ing permitted  in  exceptional  and  restricted 
cases.  The  new  law  also  provides  for  the 
first  time  for  the  prior  qualification  and 
classification  of  public  works  contractors  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Register  of  Contrac- 
tors in  which  they  are  to  be  enrolled. 

The  new  law  provided  that  the  implement- 
ing text  was  to  be  drawn  up  and  promulgated 
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by  the  Government  within  a  period  of  1  year. 
Under  the  provisions,  however,  of  the  de- 
cree-law of  December  28,  1964  (Boletln  Ofl- 
clal,  December  29,  1964) .  the  Government  was 
given  an  additional  period  of  4  months,  that 
Is,  until  April  30,  1965.  In  which  to  do  so. 
Article  10  of  the  law  of  November  24,  1939 
(Boletln  Oflclal.  December  15,  1939),  for  the 
Coordination  and  Protection  of  the  National 
Industry  (Protecclon  y  Fomento  de  la  In- 
dustrla  Naclonal)  provides  that  a  wide  va- 
riety of  public  bodies  must  use  articles 
exclusively  of  Spanish  manufacture.  A  copy 
of  an  unofSclal  translation  from  Spanish  of 
article  10  Is  attached  hereto. 

Principal  sources 
The  foregoing  Is  based  principally  on  Infor- 
mation obtained   from   private   sources  and 
the  U.S.  I>epartment  of  Commerce. 

SPAIN 

(Law  of  November  24,  1939,  for  the  Coordina- 
tion and  Defense  of  National  Industries, 
(Boletln  Oflclal,  December  15.  1939)— Un- 
official translation  from  Spanish) 

Article  10.  In  any  works.  Installations, 
services  and  purchases  carried  out  with  funds 
of  the  state,  provinces,  municipalities,  agen- 
cies, and  delegations  of  the  movement, 
monopolies,  public  service  concessions  or 
companies  enjoying  benefits  or  assistance  In 
any  administrative,  economic,  or  financial 
form,  use  will  solely  be  made  of  goods  manu- 
factured In  Spain,  as  evidenced  by  the  na- 
tional certificate  of  manufacture  Issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade. 

Exceptionally  and  following  consultations 
with  the  Technical  Services  of  the  General 
Directorate  of  Industry,  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade  may  authorize  the  purchase 
of  foreign  Industrial  products  by  special  dis- 
pensation In  each  case,  for  one  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

( 1 )  When  the  national  product  Is  express- 
ly declared  to  be  unsuited  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, following  appropriate  analyses,  tests. 
or  trials  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the 
Interested  party. 

(2)  When  the  Spanish  Industry  Is  unable 
to  meet  a  recognized  urgent  need,  provided 
the  agency  or  body  concerned  In  the  pur- 
chase conclusively  shows  that  the  need  In 
question  was  Impossible  to  foresee  In  the 
time  available,  or  that  the  product  cannot  be 
replaced  In  a  shorter  time  by  a  similar  arti- 
cle of  national  manufacture. 

(3)  When  no  similar  article  Is  nationally 
produced,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  no 
arbitrary.  Irregular  or  untoward  competitive 
conditions  unjustly  excluding  the  national 
product  shall  be  tolerated  under  such  a  pre- 
text. 

The  foregoing  conditions  shall  not  exclude 
others  which  urgent  circumstances  and  the 
special  duties  of  the  ministries  responsible 
for  national  defense  may  require  them  to  Im- 
pose In  regard  to  matters  coming  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Canada 
(Member  of  GATT  and  OECD) 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  case  of  Government  departments 
Other  than  the  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction and  Defence  Production  (1951) 
Limited,  the  procedures  governing  the 
awarding  contracts  are  prescribed  In  the 
Government  Contracts  Regulations  (P.C. 
1964-1467  of  September  23,  1964;  S.O.R. 
164-390.  Canada  Gazette,  Part  II.  Vol.  98, 
No.  19.  October  14.  1964).  which  were  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Financial  Ad- 
ministration Act  (Rev.  Stat.  Canada,  1952, 
c.  116),  as  amended.  A  copy  of  the  Regula- 
tions is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule  A. 

Contracts  are  divided  Into  three  categories 
with  different  tendering  requirements  estab- 
lished for  each  category  as  follows: 

(1)  Construction  contracts  (including  re- 
pairs   and    alterations    to    works) — Tenders 


must  be  Invited  by  public  advertisement 
(Which  Includes  advertising  in  the  public 
press)    except  where: 

(a)  the  work  is  one  of  pressing  emergency 
in  which  delay  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  Interest: 

(b)  the  work  can  be  more  expeditiously 
and  economically  executed  by  the  employees 
of  the  appropriate  contracting  authority;  or 

(c)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  Is  less 
than  Can.  $15,000  and.  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  work,  it  is  not  advisable  to  Invite 
tenders. 

(2)  Purchase  contracts  (contracts  for  the 
supply  of  articles,  commodities,  equipment, 
goods,  materials  or  supplies) — Tenders  must 
be  Invited  by  public  advertisement  or  from 
a  representative  list  or  lists  of  suppliers, 
except  where 

(a)  the  need  Is  one  of  pressing  emer- 
gency in  which  delay  would  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interest; 

(b)  there  Is  only  one  available  source  of 
supply; 

(c)  the  estimated  cost  Is  less  than  Can. 
$15,000  and.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
purchase.  It  Is  not  advisable  to  Invite  ten- 
ders; or 

(d)  the  contract  Is  one  of  a  class  of  con- 
tracts designated  by  the  Treasury  Board  as 
a  class  In  respect  of  which  the  invitation  of 
tenders  is  not  required. 

(3)  Service  contracts — Tenders  must  be 
invited  by  public  advertisement  or  from  a 
representative  list  or  lists  of  suppliers,  ex- 
cept for  those  cases  or  classes  of  cases  as  to 
which  it  Is  not  considered  In  the  public  In- 
terest to  do  so. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  1951  (Rev.  Stat.,  1952,  c.  62).  as 
amended,  the  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction procures  material,  equipment  and 
supplies  (Including  services)  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  National  Defense.  De- 
fence Construction  (1951)  Limited,  a  gov- 
ernment corporation  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  6  of  the  1951  Act, 
undertakes  construction  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  National  Defense. 

The  Government  Contract  Regulations  are 
not  applicable  to  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defense  (except  for  provisions  relat- 
ing to  bonds  and  security  deposits),  but  its 
procurement  practice  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  other  Government 
departnnents.  The  Department  does  not, 
however,  rely  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
departments  on  public  advertisement  for 
tenders  and  places  more  reliance  on  invita- 
tions for  offers  against  specifications  from 
lists  of  suppliers  deemed  to  be  in  position 
to  compete  for  the  particular  contract.  The 
1951  Act  also  gives  the  Department  more 
flexibility  and  somewhat  greater  authority 
in  purchasing,  particularly  to  meet  urgent 
defense  requirements.  The  Act  allows  the 
Department  to  enter  into  contracts  of  greater 
value  without  prior  approval  by  the  Treasury 
Board  than  Is  the  case  tor  civil  departments. 
Moreover,  under  certain  ciicumstances,  for 
example,  during  an  emergency  when  delay 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  or  where 
there  is  only  one  source  of  supply  or  where 
there  is  need  for  defense  secrecy,  the  De- 
partment Is  permitted  by  law  to  negotiate 
a  contract  directly  with  one  firm  or  a  few 
firms  rather  than  use  one  of  the  other  two 
methods. 

The  tendering  procedures  of  Defence  Con- 
struction (1951)  Limited  are  the  same  as 
those  for  Government  departments  except 
for  classified  works  as  to  which  tenders  are 
Invited  from  a  representative  list  of  com- 
panies deemed  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
satisfactorily. 

In  early  1965  the  supply  proctirement  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of  National 
Defense  were  being  expanded  to  include  pro- 
curement for  most  civil  departments.  The 
development  is  described  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  speech  made  by  Hon.  C.  M. 


Drury.  Minister  of  Defense  Production  (and 
Industry),  to  the  Purchasing  Agents  Asso- 
ciation of  Toronto  on  February  10,  1965: 

"The  [Canadian  Government]  Supply 
Service  is  a  direct  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Organization,  better  known  as  the 
Glassco  Commission.  Following  their  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  new  Department  of  Supply 
be  formed  around  the  existing  Department 
of  Defence  Production.  The  essence  of  their 
many  recommendations  on  purchasing  and 
supply  was  to  form  not  only  a  consolidated 
purchasing  agency,  but  also  to  group  the 
supply  activities  relating  to  the  civil  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  same  orga- 
nization. This  would  then  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment tc  take  advantage  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunities TOT  savings  and  improvements  that 
would  result  from  consolidation.  The  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  proceed  with  these  pro- 
posals. 

"Dvu-lng  the  past  eighteen  months,  De- 
fence Production  has  been  busily  engaged 
In  planning  for  Its  transformation  Into  a 
new  Department  of  Supply.  Two  Important 
components  of  the  new  Department  will  be 
the  Canadian  Government  Supply  Service 
and  the  Canadian  Government  Purchasing 
Service.  The  latter  consists  of  ten  central 
purchasing  branches,  each  of  which  special- 
izes In  the  bulk  buying  of  certain  com- 
modities or  the  procurement  of  major 
equipment." 

There  are  no  Canadian  acts  or  regulations 
which  discriminate  In  favor  of  Canadian 
firms  and  Canadian  products.  In  practice, 
however.  If  the  cost  of  Canadian  goods  Is 
not  higher  than  the  laid-down  duty-paid 
cost  of  Imported  goods,  preference  Is  given  to 
the  Canadian  goods.  A  considerable  element 
of  discretion  permitting  discrimination  de- 
rives from  the  fact  that  the  larger  contracts 
require  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  committee  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Accordingly,  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  preference  should  be  given  in  a  par- 
ticular case  for  goods  of  Canadian  origin, 
the  Government  Is  In  position  to  take  Into 
account  all  relevant  factors. 

The  Treasury  Board  also  controls  purchas- 
ing by  the  majority  of  Government  corpora- 
tions and  agencies.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  Crown  companies,  corporations 
and  boards  (all  of  which  are  corporate 
bodies)  established  by  special  acts  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  whose  purchasing  Is  to 
a  large  extent  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Treasury  Board  and  not  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Contract  Regulations.  Most  of 
them  are  of  a  commercial  nature  with  func- 
tions relating  to  transportation,  marketing, 
trading  or  manufacturing. 

The  Canadian  customs  tariff  also  affords 
some  opportunity  for  discrimination  In  favor 
of  Commonwealth  firms  and  suppliers.  The 
tariff  is  protective  and  three-column.  Goods 
from  the  United  States  are  accorded  most- 
favored-natlon  or  middle  rates,  but  the  low- 
est or  preferential  rates  are  reserved  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  Commonwealth 
countries.  The  highest  or  general  rates 
apply  to  Imports  from  countries  with  which 
Canada  has  no  treaty  or  trade  agreement. 

In  recent  years.  Canadian  Government  de- 
partments have  been  endeavoring  to  give 
preference  to  Canadian  Arms  and  Canadian 
materials  by  Including,  as  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion,  a  clause  In  contracts 
requiring  the  use  of  Canadian  labor  and  ma- 
terials. Although  the  clauses  vary  in  word- 
ing, most  of  them  embody  the  phrase  "con- 
sistent with  proper  economy". 

Trade  associations,  and  In  particular  the 
Canadian  Manufawitvirers'  Association,  have 
conducted  active  "Buy  Canadian"  campaigns 
In  recent  years.  In  the  brief  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canadas 
Economic  Prospects  In  1955,  the  Association 


urged  the  Inclusion  of  a  standard  clause  In 
all  Government  contracts  which  would  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

"To  the  full  extent  to  which  the  same  are 
procurable,  consistent  with  proper  economy 
and  the  expeditious  carrying  out  of  this  con- 
tract, Canadian  labour,  parts  and  materials 
shall  be  used  In  the  work." 

The  Federal  Department  of  Public  Works 
requires  that.  In  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  etc.,  which 
are  financed  Jointly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Provinces,  the  Provincial  au- 
thorities accept  tenders  only  from  contractors 
resident  in  the  particular  Province  or  In 
another  Province  of  Canada.  Moreover,  all 
material  must  be  purchased  In  Canada  In 
so  far  as  possible. 

By  virtue  of  the  Joint  defense  procurement 
policy  originating  In  the  "Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples for  Economic  Cooperation"  approved 
by  the  Letter  Agreement  dated  October  26, 
1950,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(I  UST  716).  Canada  and  the  United  States 
do  not  discriminate  against  each  other's  ma- 
terials and  products  In  the  field  of  procure- 
ment of  defense  supplies.  The  policy  Is  not, 
however,  applicable  to  defense  construction. 
A  copy  of  Section  6-103.5  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense,  which 
describes  the  policy  as  applied  by  the  United 
States,  Is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule  B. 

Similar  principles  are  applied  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Defense  Production. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Each  Province  tends  to  give  preference  In 
its  purchasing  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
or  agents  located  In  the  Province.  Active 
"Buy  Provincial"  campaigns  have  been  con- 
ducted in  recent  years,  particularly  In  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

British  Columbia:  The  British  Columbia 
Purchasing  Commission  Is  charged  with  the 
purchase  of  all  supplies  required  for  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Province,  Including  public 
institutions  under  the  administration  of  the 
Provincial  Government.  Section  9  of  the 
Purchasing  Commission  Act  (Statutes  of 
British  Columbia,  1943,  c.  54).  provides  as 
follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
give  a  preference  In  favour  of  goods  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  sold  within  the 
Province;  and  In  the  case  of  goods  required 
within  a  local  area  of  the  Province,  In  favour 
of  goods  produced,  manufactured,  or  sold 
within  that  area." 

The  preference  policies  of  the  Commission 
are  described  In  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  letter  dated  January  27.  1965.  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission: 

"Since  the  Government  of  the  day  must 
find  the  money  to  pay  for  all  purchases  we 
do  work  under  the  publicly  stated  policy 
rules  of  the  Government  such  as  calling  for 
quotes  on  all  purchases,  lowest  quote  to  be 
accepted,  other  things  being  equal.  Prefer- 
ence Is  given  first  to  goods  manufactured 
in  B.C.,  then  those  made  In  Canada  and  lastly 
those  made  outside  of  Canada." 

The  policy  of  the  British  Columbia  Hydro 
and  Power  Authority,  a  Crown  agency  which 
is  responsible  for  the  instruction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  provlnclally  owned 
public  utilities  facilities.  Is  Indicated  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 25,  1965,  from  the  Manager,  Purchasing 
&  Stores  Division,  of  the  Authority: 

"•  •  •  I  enclose,  for  your  Information,  two 
copies  of  a  brief  summary  of  our  purchasing 
policies.  You  will  note  that  this  policy  con- 
tains the  statement  that:  'All  things  being 
equal,  suppliers  located  In  British  Columbia 
will  be  given  preference.'  This  clause  does 
not  prevent  us,  from  time  to  time,  giving  a 
slight  price  preference  to  a  British  Columbia 
supplier  If  we  considered  It  In  the  interest 
of  the  Authority  to  so  do.  It  Is  our  practice, 
If  practical,  to  Invite  public  tenders  for  all 


material,  supplies  and  service  over  an  esti- 
mated $10,000.  On  large  contracts,  where 
we  deem  it  advisable,  we  seek  tenders  on  a 
world-wide  basis  and  place  advertisements 
In  leading  trade  publications  in  various 
countries,  Including  the  United  States.  In 
the  U.S.  we  often  advertise  In  the  'Interna- 
tional Construction  Reporter.'  " 

Manitoba:  The  Purchasing  Bureau  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  purchase  of  nearly  all  equip- 
ment and  supplies  required  for  provincial 
operations.  Section  7(d)  of  the  Government 
Purchases  Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Mani- 
toba, 1954,  c.  104)  provides  that  "wherever 
possible,  qualities  and  prices  being  equal, 
products  or  manufactures  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  shall  be  purchased." 

Nova  Scotia:  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Purchases  Act  (Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia,  1964, 
c.  4)  the  Government  Purchasing  Agency  is 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  all  supplies 
that  are  required  by  the  Provincial  depart- 
ments and  most  Provincial  boards,  com- 
missions and  agencies.  Section  8(b)  of  the 
Act  provides  that  the  Agency: 

"(b)  Insofar  as  It  may  be  consistent  with 
good  business  practices  and  In  the  public  In- 
terest, shall  purchase  Nova  Scotia  products 
and  purchase  from  persons  who  maintain 
and  operate  places  of  business  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia;" 

Ontario,:  The  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Highways*  is  Indicated  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  dated  February  3,  1965. 
from  the  Director.  Legal  Branch,  of  the  De- 
partment: 

"The  Department  follows  the  policy  of  buy- 
ing supplies  on  a  competitive  basis  with  no 
limitation  on  the  nationality  of  the  bidder. 
If,  however,  two  Identical  bids  are  submitted, 
one  by  a  Canadian  supplier  and  one  by  a  non- 
Canadian  supplier,  the  contract  would  be 
awarded  to  the  Canadian  supplier." 

Quebec:  Both  the  Provincial  Purchasing 
Service  of  Quebec  and  the  Quebec  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission  are  reported  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  Quebec  firms.  According 
to  statements  made  to  the  press  in  1963  by 
Commissioner  Glgnac,  the  Commission  will 
pay  to  10  percent  more  for  a  Quebec  product 
than  for  the  equivalent  Item  manufactured 
elsewhere  In  Canada  and  up  to  15  percent 
more  for  a  Quebec  product  than  for  a  foreign 
product.  The  Commission  operates  a  public 
utility  system  which  supplies  electric  light 
and  power  requirements  to  municipalities 
(Including  Greater  Montreal  and  surround- 
ing districts),  Industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings  and  private  citizens.  It  Is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  buyer  In  Quebec 
with  projected  capital  expenditures  for  1964 
exceeding  Can$250,000,000. 

The  Provincial  Purchasing  Service  is  re- 
ported to  have  adopted  guide  lines  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission. The  policy  Is  carried  out  by  the 
Provincial  Treasury  Board,  which  must  ap- 
prove all  purchases  over  Can$25,000. 

Saskatchewan :  Under  the  provisions  of  The 
Purchasing  Agency  Act  (Revised  Statutes  of 
Saskatchewan.  1953.  c.  42) .  the  Saskatchewan 
Government  Purchasing  Agency  is  respon- 
sible for  the  purchase  of  most  supplies  re- 
quired by  provincial  departments.  Section  7 
of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

"In  acquiring  supplies  the  agency  shall  ac- 
quire, to  the  extent  that  it  is  practicable, 
supplies  produced  or  manufactured  In  the 
province  or  sold  by  persons  carrying  on  busi- 
ness In  the  province." 

According  to  a  booklet  entitled  "Selling  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Government."  published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Information, 
the  basic  provincial  purchasing  policy  Is  to 
"purchase  'Made  In  Saskatchewan'  goods, 
providing  quality  and  price  are  satisfactory." 
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Schedule  A.  Financial  Administration  Act 

GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS    REGULATIONS 

(P.C.  1964-1467) 
At  the  Government  House 

AT  Ottawa. 
Wednesday, 
the  23rd  day  of  September,  1964. 
Present:  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral In  Council. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  In 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  pursuant  to  the  Financial 
Administration  Act.  Is  pleased  hereby  to  re- 
voke the  Government  Contracts  Regulations 
made  by  Order  in  Council  P.C.  1954-1971  of 
16th  December,  1954',  as  amended',  and  to 
make  the  annexed  Government  Contracts 
Regulations  In  substitution  therefor. 

REGULATIONS     RELATING     TO     GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 

Short  -ntle 

1.  These  Regulations  may  be  cited  as  the 
Government  Contracts  Regulations. 

Interpretation 

2.  (1)   In  these  Regulations: 

(a)  "Advance  payment"  means  a  pajrment 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  under 
the  terms  of  a  contract  prior  to  any  work 
or  specified  part  thereof  being  done  under 
the  contract; 


>  SOR/54-691,  Canada  Gazette,  part  II. 
vol.  89,  No.  1.  Jan.  12,  1955,  p.  175  and  Statu- 
tory Orders  and  Regulations  Consolidation 
1955.  vol.  2,  p.  1350. 

'  SOR/61-361,  Canada  Gazette,  part  II.  vol. 
95.  No.  17,  Sept.  13, 1961. 
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(b)  "Amount",  where  used  In  respect  of  a 
contract,  means  the  cost  or  price  of  the  con- 
tract whether  such  cost  or  price  Is  fixed 
or  estimated; 

(c)  "Contract"   means 

(I)  A  contract  for  the  construction  or  re- 
pair of  a  work  (In  these  Regulations  called  a 
"construction  contract"), 

(II)  A  contract  for  the  supply  of  articles, 
commodities,  equipment,  goods,  materials 
or  supplies  including  a  contract  for  printing 
or  reproduction  (In  these  Begxxlatlons  called 
a  "purchase  contract") . 

(III)  A  contract  for  the  furnishing  or  per- 
formance of  a  service  of  any  kind  (In  these 
Regulations  called  a  "service  contract") ,  and 

(Iv)  A  lease  or  an  agreement  whereby  Her 
Majesty  acquires  a  leasehold  Interest  In,  or 
a  license  to  occupy,  real  property  situated  In 
or  outside  Canada  (in  these  Regulations 
called  a  "lease"), 

entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty 
In  right  of  Canada; 

(d)  "Contracting  authority"  with  respect 
to  any  contract,  means 

(I)  The  appropriate  Minister  as  defined  In 
subparagraphs  (I)  and  (11)  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  Financial  Administration 
Act,  and 

( II)  The  corporations  named  In  Schedule  B 
to  the  Financial  Administration  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Commission,  the  National  Bat- 
tlefields Commission  and  the  Northern 
Canada  Power  Commission; 

(e)  "Progress  pa3rment"  means  a  payment 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  under 
the  terms  of  a  contract  in  respect  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  done  under  the  contract 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  work 
to  be  done  under  the  contract; 

(f)  "Public  advertisement"  means  adver- 
-  tlslng  in  the  public  press;  and 

(g)  "Tender"  means, 

(1)  With  respect  to  a  construction  con- 
tract, a  tender  Invited  by  public  advertise- 
ment, and  i 

(11)  With  resect  to  a  purchase  or  service 
contract,  a  tender  Invited  by  public  adver- 
tisement or  from  a  representative  list  or 
representative  lists  of  suppliers. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  these  Regulations 
and  for  greater  certainty  each  one  of  the 
following  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  construc- 
tion contract: 

(a)  A  contract  for  the  supply  of  a  struc- 
ture prefabricated  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  specifications  supplied  by  the  contract- 
ing authority: 

(b)  A  contract  for  the  construction  or  re- 
pair of  a  vessel; 

(c)  A  contract  relating  to  dredging; 

(d)  A  contract  relating  to  demolition,  and 

(e)  A  contract  for  the  hire  of  equipment 
to  be  used  in  or  incidental  to  the  execution 
of  a  work. 

Application 

3.   (1)    Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
these   Regulations  apply  to  all   contracts. 
(2)    These  Regulations  do  not  apply  to 

(a)  Contracts  entered  Into  by  a  corpora- 
tion named  in  Schedule  C  to  the  Financial 
Administration  Act  other  than  the  National 
Capital  Commission,  the  National  Battle- 
fields Commission  and  the  Northern  Canada 
Power  Commission; 

(b)  Contracts  entered  Into  by  a  corpora- 
tion named  In  Schedule  D  to  the  Financial 
Administration  Act; 

(c)  Contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  mall 
entered  Into  under  the  Post  Office  Act; 

(d)  Contract*  entered  Into  by  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board; 

(e)  Contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board; 

(f)  Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  metal 
entered  into  under  the  Currency.  Mint  and 
Exchange  Fund  Act; 

(g)  Contracts  for  construction  of  build- 
ings entered  Into  under  the  Veterans  Land 
Act;  and 


(h)  Contracts  entered  Into  vmder  the 
Indian  Act  relating  to  Indian  moneys  as  de- 
fined In  that  Act. 

(3)  Parts  I  to  IV  of  these  Regulations  do 
not  apply  to  contracts  entered  Into  under 
the  Defence  Production  Act. 

(4)  Where  by  the  Defence  Production  Act 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council  Is 
necessary  or  a  report  is  required  to  be  mAde 
to  the  Governor  In  Council 

(a)  In  respect  of  a  contract,  or 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  of  the  matters  men- 
tioned In  paragraph  (f)  of  section  16  of  the 
Defence  Production  Act. 
such  approval  may  be  granted  by  and  such 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasury  Board. 

4.  Nothing  in  these  Regulations  authorizes 
the  appointment  or  c  mployment  of  any  per- 
son as  an  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  Her 
Majesty. 

5.  Where  there  Is  no  authority  under  these 
Regulations  for  a  contracting  authority, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board. 

(a)  To  enter  Into  a  contract;   or 

(b)  To  Increase  the  amount  payable  under 
a  contract, 

the  Treasury  Board  may  approve  the  entry 
into  the  contract  by  the  contracting  authority 
or  the  Increase  In  the  amount  payable  under 
the  contract,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Except  as  provided  In  these  Regulations, 
no  contract  shall  be  entered  into  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board. 

Part  I.  Construction  contracts 

Tenders 

7.  (1)  Before  any  construction  contract  Is 
entered  Into,  the  contracting  authority  shall 
Invite  tenders  therefor,  except  where 

(a)  The  work  Is  one  of  pressing  emergency 
In  which  delay  would  be  Injurious  to  the 
public  interest; 

(b)  The  work  can  be  more  expeditiously 
and  economically  executed  by  the  employees 
of  the  appropriate  contracting  authority;  or 

(c)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  it  appears 
to  the  contracting  authority.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  that  It  is  not  advisable  to 
Invite  tenders. 

(2)  Where  tenders  have  been  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ( 1 )  and  It  appears  to  the 
contracting  authority  not  to  be  expedient 
to  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  tender, 
the  contracting  authority  shall  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  to  pass  by 
the  lowest  tenderer. 

Entry  Into  Construction  Contracts 

8.  A  contracting  authority,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may  enter 
into  a  construction  contract  If 

(a)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(b)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been 
obtained  and  the  lowest  tender  accepted, 
but  the  contracting  authority  shall  make  a 
report  monthly  to  the  Treasury  Board  In 
respect  of  every  construction  contract,  the 
amount  payable  under  which  exceeds  ten 
thousand  dollars,  that  was  entered  Into  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  dvir- 
Ing  the  preceding  month. 

9.  (1)  The  amount  payible  under  a  con- 
struction contract  shall  not  be  Increased 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board 
except 

(a)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  section  8. 

(I)  In  the  event  that  before  the  construc- 
tion contract  was  entered  Into  not  less  than 
two  tenders  were  obtained  and  the  lowest 
tender  accepted,  the  amount  may  be  In- 
creased 

(A)  By  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 


(B)  To  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 

whichever  results  In  the  greater  amount,  and 
(11)   In  any  other  event,  the  amount  may 
be  Increased  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars; 

(b)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  section  8,  the 
amount  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars;  or 

(c)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  may  be  Increased 

( 1 )  By  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  or 
(11)   By  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 

whichever   results    In   the   lesser   amount. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1)  where 
the  amount  payable  under  a  construction 
contract  has  been  increased  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treasury  Board,  the  aggregate 
Increased  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract, being  the  aggregate  of  the  amount 
payable  under  the  contract  before  such  in- 
crease and  the  amount  by  which  the  contract 
was  so  increased,  may  be  further  Increased, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board, 

(a)  By  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  or 

(b)  By  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
whichever  results  in  the  lesser  amount. 

Part  II.  Purchase  contracts 


Tenders 
10.  Before  any  purchase  contract  Is  entered 
Into,  the  contracting  authority  shall  Invite 
tenders  therefor  except  where 

(a)  The  need  Is  one  of  pressing  emergency 
In  which  delay  would  be  Injurious  to  the 
public  Interest; 

(b)  There  Is  only  one  available  source  of 
supply: 

(c)  The  estimated  expenditure  Involved 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and 
it  appears  to  the  contracting  authoijlty.  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  purchase,  that  it  Is 
not  advisable  to  Invite  tenders;  or 

(d)  The  contract  is  one  of  a  class  of  con- 
tracts designated  by  the  Treasury  Board  as 
a  class  In  respect  of  which  the  Invitation  of 
tenders  Is  not  required. 

Entry  Into  Purchase  Contracts 

11.  A  contracting  authority,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may  enter 
Into  a  purchase  contract  If 

(a)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(b)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  tender  accepted. 

but  the  contracting  authority  shall  make  a 
report  monthly  to  the  Treasury  Board  in  re- 
spect of  every  purchase  contract,  the  amount 
payable  under  which  exceeds  ten  thousand 
dollars,  that  was  entered  into  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasiu-y  Board  during  the 
preceding  month. 

12.  A  purchase  contract  m.-^y  provide  for 
the  making  of  progress  payments  or  advance 
payments  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  agreed  to. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  purchase  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  11.  by  the  con- 
tracting  authority,   or 

(b)  In  any  other  case,  by  the  Treasury 
Board. 

13.  (1)  The  amount  payable  under  a  pur- 
chase contract  shall  not  be  Increased  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  ex- 
cept: 

(a)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
pvu-suant  to  paragraph   (a)   of  section  11 

(1)  In  the  event  that  before  the  purchase 
contract  was  entered  Into  not  less  than  two 
tenders  were  obtained  and  the  lowest  tender 
accepted,  the  amount  may  be  increased 

(A)  By  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(B)  To  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
whichever  results  In  the  greater  amount,  and 
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(II)  In  any  other  event,  the  amount  may 
be  increased  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars; 

(b)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  section  11,  the 
amount  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars;   or 

(c)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  Into 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  may  be  Increased 

(1)  By  not  more  than  ten  percent,  or 

(11)  By  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  whichever 
results  In  the  lesser  amount. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1)  where 
the  amount  payable  under  a  purchase  con- 
tract has  been  Increased  with  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury  Board,  the  aggregate  In- 
creased amount  payable  under  the  contract, 
being  the  aggregate  of  the  amount  payable 
under  the  contract  before  such  Increase  and 
the  amount  by  which  the  contract  was  so 
Increased,  may  be  further  Increased  without 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board 

(a)  By  not  more  than  ten  percent,  or 

(b)  By  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
whichever  results  In  the  lesser  amount. 

Part  III.  Service  contracts 
Tenders 

14.  Before  a  service  contract  Is  entered  Into 
the  contracting  authority  shall  Invite  ten- 
ders except  In  such  cases  or  classes  of  cases 
as  the  contracting  authority  considers  the 
invitation  of  tenders  not  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Entry  Into  Service  Contracts 

15.  ( 1 )  A  contracting  authority  may,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  enter 
into  a  service  contract  (other  than  a  contract 
that  results  In  the  appointment  or  employ- 
ment of  a  person  as  an  officer,  clerk  or  em- 
ployee of  Her  Majesty)  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

(a)  For  engineering,  architectural  and 
other  services  required  in  respect  of  the  plan- 
ning, preparation  for  or  supervision  of  the 
construction  or  repair  of  a  work 

(I)  If  the  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or 

(II)  If  the  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
but  does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  the  specific  work  project  has  been  ap- 
proved In  writing  by  the  Treasury  Board; 

(b)  For  the  hire  of  equipment,  with  or 
without   the   operator    thereof.   If 

(1)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted 

except  In  the  event  such  equipment  Is  to  be 
used  In  or  Incidental  to  the  execution  of  a 
work; 

(c)  For  advertising  services.  If  the  amount 
payable  under  the  contract  does  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars; 

(d)  For  transportation  services,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract, if  the  service  Is  to  be  furnished  or  per- 
formed by  common  carriers  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  standard  rates; 

(e)  For  transportation  services  other  than 
those  described  in  paragraph  (d)  and  for 
the  hire  or  charter  of  vehicles,  vessels  or  air- 
craft If 

(I)  The  amount  pciyable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or 

(II)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
but  does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been 
obtained  and  the  lowest  accepted; 

(f )  For  the  supply  of  electricity,  gas,  water 
(Including  sewage  disposal  services)  or  heat, 


regardless  of  the  amount  payable  under  the 
contract  If  the  rates  do  not  exceed  the  es- 
tablished rates  charged  to  other  comparable 
consumers  In  the  same  rate  structure  area  In 
which  the  service  is  supplied,  except  that  no 
contract  shall  be  entered  Into  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  where 

(I)  The  rates  charged  are  based  on  the 
value  or  assessed  value  of  the  property  serv- 
iced, or 

(li)  The  contract  Involves  payment  by  Her 
Majesty  of  negotiated  Installation  or  capital 
charges 

(A)  In  the  case  of  electricity,  gas  or  heat 
In  an  amount  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  water.  In  any  amount; 
(g)    For  stenographic  recording,  reporting. 

transcription  or  similar  services  if  the 
amount  payable  under  the  contract  does  not 
exceed  five  thousand  dollars  and  the  rates 
charged  are  no  greater  than  the  rates  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  Treasury 
Board  for  those  services; 

(h)  For  maintenance  services  (Including 
cleaning,  laundry,  drycleanlng  and  towel 
services)  and  road  clearing  or  snow,  gar- 
bage and  waste  removal  or  disposal  services  If 

(I)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(II)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted; 

(1)  For  maintenance  and  Inspection  of 
elevators  and  escalators,  regardless  of  the 
amount  payable  under  the  contract,  if  the 
rates  charged  are  not  greater  than  the  rates 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Treasury 
Board  for  those  services; 

(J)  For  maintenance  and  Inspection  of 
boilers,  fire  alarm  and  sprinkler  systems  and 
other  classes  of  equipment  If 

(I)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(II)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted; 

(k)  For  the  maintenance,  repair,  overhaul 
and  refitting  of  vehicles,  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  if 

(I)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(II)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted; 

(1)  For  teleconununlcatlon  services  as 
follows : 

(I)  For  telephone  services,  regardless  of 
the  amount  paj'able  under  the  contract,  If 
the  rates  charged  do  not  exceed  the  estab- 
lished rates  charged  to  other  comparable 
consumers  in  the  same  rate  structiu-e  area 
In  which  the  service  Is  supplied  and  If  the 
contract  does  not  involve  payment  of  capital 
or  negotiated  installation  charges  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars. 

(II)  In  respect  of  all  telecommunication 
services  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  if  the  amount  payable  under  the 
contract  for  such  service  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  the  contract 
does  not  Involve  payment  of  capital  or  nego- 
tiated Installation  charges  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

(ill)  In  respect  of  rental  of  telecommuni- 
cation equipment.  If  the  amount  payable 
under  the  contract  for  the  rental  of  such 
equipment  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  and  the  contract  does  not  Involve 
payment  of  capital  or  negotiated  Installation 
charges  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars, 


(Iv)  For  the  rental  of  short  or  local  lines, 
if  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract 
In  respect  of  the  rental  of  such  lines  does 
not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and 

(v)  In  respect  of  rental  of  long  lines.  If 
the  amount  payable  under  the  contract  for 
the  rental  of  such  lines  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  dollars; 

(m)  for  air  surveys  and  mapping  services  If 

(I)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or 

(II)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
but  does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been 
obtained   and   the   lowest   accepted; 

(n)  For  the  relocation  of  powerlines.  tele- 
phone lines,  pipelines  and  similar  Installa- 
tions that  are  not  owned  by  Her  Majesty. 
If  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars; 

(0)  For  the  processing  of  materials  owned 
by  Her  Majesty  if 

(1)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(11)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  ob- 
tained and  the  lowest  accepted;  and 

( p )  For  catering  services.  If 

(1)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(11)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  ob- 
tained and  the  lowest  accepted. 

(2)  A  contracting  authority,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may  enter 
Into  a  contract  for  the  furnishing  of  per- 
formance of  any  service  not  specified  in  sub- 
section ( 1 ) ,  If  the  amount  payable  under 
the  contract  does  not  exceed  five  thousand 
dollars. 

16.  A  service  contract  may  provide  for  the 
making  of  progress  payments  or  advance 
pa3mients  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  agreed  to 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  service  contract  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  section  15.  by  the  con- 
tracting authority,  or 

(b)  In  any  other  case,  by  the  Treasury 
Board. 

17.  (1)  No  service  contract  the  term  of 
which  exceeds  five  years  shall  be  entered  into 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board. 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a 
service  contract  described  In  paragraph  (f), 
(1)  or  (1)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  15. 

18.  (1)  The  amount  payable  under  a  serv- 
ice contract  shall  not  be  Increased  without 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  except, 

(a)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  Into, 
In  accordance  with  these  Regulations,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  may  be  Increased  to  the  maximum 
amount  specified  In  section  15  for  a  contract 
of  that  kind;  or 

(b)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  Into 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent. 

(2)  Where  a  service  contract  entered  Into 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  has. 
set  out  In  the  Treasury  Board  approval 
thereof,  the  term  or  period  during  which  the 
service  Is  to  be  furnished  or  performed,  the 
said  term  or  period  may.  subject  to  para- 
graph (b)  of  subsection  (1).  be  Increased 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board 
by  not  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

19.  Contracts  for  the  performance  of  legal 
services  may  be  entered  Into  only  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
these  Regulations  do  not  apply  to  such  con- 
tracts. 
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Part  IV.  Leases 


Entry  Into  leases 

20.  (1)  A  contracting  authority,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may  en- 
ter Into  a  lease, 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  lease  required  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  where 

(I)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
lease  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  term  thereof  does  not  exceed 
Ave  years,  or 

(II)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
lease  exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  lease  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  or 

(b)  In  any  other  case,  where 

(1)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
lease  does  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars 
and  the  term  thereof  does  not  exceed  five 
years,  or 

(11)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
lease  exceeds  five  thousand  dollars  but  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  lease  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  the 
term  thereof  does  not  exceed  one  year. 

(2)  A  contracting  authority  may.  upon  the 
termination  of  the  term  of  a  lease  described 
In  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  sub- 
section (1)  or  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  subsection  (1)  of  any  premises,  renew 
the  lease  or  enter  Into  a  new  lease  of  those 
premises,  subject  to  the  provisions  set  out 
In  subsection  (I)   respecting  the  amount  to 

be  paid  under  the  lease,  but  In  no  event,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may 
the  contracting  authority  remain  in  con- 
tinuous possession  of  the  premises  for  longer 
than  ten  years  except  if  each  lease  of  the 
premises  or  each  renewal  of  the  lease  is  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
the  amount  to  be  paid  under  each  such  lease 
does  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum. 

(3)  In  no  event,  without  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury  Board,  may  the  contracting 
authority,  upon  the  termination  of  the  term 
of  a  lease,  described  in  subparagraph  (11)  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  subsection  (1)  or  subpara- 
graph (11)  of  paragraph  (b)  of  subsection  (1) 
of  any  premises,  renew  the  lease  or  enter  into 
a  new  lease  of  those  premises  except  if  the 
aggregate  of  amounts  payable  for  possession 
of  the  premises  under  each  lease  of  the 
premises  and  each  renewal  thereof  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

21.  No  contracting  authority  shall,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  enter 
Into  a  lease  of  premises  Intended  to  be  used 
as  living  quarters  for  officers  or  servants  of 
Her  Majesty. 

General 

22.  Notwithstanding  anything  In  these 
Regulations,  the  Treasury  Board  may.  in 
respect  of  a  particular  contracting  authority, 
upon  notification  to  the  contracting  author- 
ity. Increase  or  decrease  any  one  or  more  of 
the  amounts  specified  In  Parts  I.  II.  III.  and 
IV. 

23.  Nothing  In  these  regiilations  authorizes 
the  making  of  an  ex  gratia  payment. 

24.  Notwithstanding  anything  In  these 
Regulations,  a  contracting  authority  may 
execute  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty 

(a)  Any  form  of  agreement  In  use  by  a 
railway  company  for  permission  to  construct 
or  maintain  a  private  crossing  for  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, or  a  pipe  or  cable  crossing  over,  across 
or  under  property  of  the  company,  or 

(b)  Any  a^eement  with  a  railway,  tele- 
graph, telephone  or  power  company  for  per- 
mission to  attach  wires  to  poles  of  the  com- 
pany at  rates  not  in  excess  of  those  normally 
charged  for  such  permission. 


Part  V.  Bonds  and  security  deposits 

25.  In  this  Part, 

(a)  "Bid  bond"  means  a  bond  given  to 
guarantee  entry  into  a  contract  that  is 

(I)  In  a  form  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Board,  and 

(II)  In  the  amount  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  amount  that  would  become  payable  un- 
der the  contract  If  it  were  entered  Into; 

(b)  "Comptroller"  means  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  appointed  under  the  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act; 

(c)  "Contract"  means 

(I)  A  construction  contract,  and 

(II)  Any  other  contract  In  respect  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  authority, 
It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  obtain  security 
to  ensure  the  due  performance  thereof; 

(d)  "Holdback"  means  the  amount  with- 
held under  a  contract  pursuant  to  section  40 
of  the  Financial  Administration  Act  and  in- 
cludes a  holdback  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 32  of  these  Regulations; 

(e)  "Labour  and  material  jjayment  bond" 
means  a  bond  given  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  persons  performing  labour  or 
supplying  materials  that  is 

(I)  In  a  form  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Board,  and 

(II)  In  the  amount  of  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract  in 
respect  of  which  the  bond  is  given; 

(f)  "Performance  bond"  meana  a  bond 
given  to  guarantee  performance  of  a  contract 
that  Is 

(I)  In  a  form  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Board,  and 

(II)  In  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty  percent 
of  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract  in 
respect  of  which  the  bond  Is  given;  and 

(g)  "Sectirlty  deposit"  means 

(I)  A  certified  cheque  drawn  on  a  bank 
to  which  the  Bank  Act  or  the  Quebec  Sav- 
ings Banks  Act  applies,  or 

(II)  Bonds  of  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
or  of  a  company  Included  in  "National  Rail- 
ways" (as  that  expression  is  defined  in 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  Capital  Re- 
vision Act)  unconditionally  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  Government 
of  Canada,  If  such  bonds  are 

(A)  Payable  to  bearer. 

(B)  Hypothecated  to  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Receiver  General  of  Canada  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Domestic  Bonds  of  Canada 
Regulations,  or 

(C)  Registered  In  the  name  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  and  Receiver  General  of  Can- 
ada. 

26.  Where  tenders  are  called  In  respect  of 
a  construction  contract  or  where  the  con- 
tracting authority  deems  it  appropriate,  the 
contracting  authority  shall  require  every 
person  wishing  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
give  to  Her  Majesty,  to  ensure  the  entry  into 
the  contract. 

(a)  A  bid  bond:  or 

(b)  A  security  deposit  In  an  amount,  or 
having  a  par  value,  of  not  less  than 

(I)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  that 
would  become  payable  under  the  contract,  if 
it  were  entered  Into,  where  the  amount  pay- 
able does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or 

(II)  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  plus  five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
that  would  become  payable  under  the  con- 
tract. If  It  were  entered  Into,  exceeds  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  where 
the  amount  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

27.  ( 1 )  Where  a  contract  is  entered  Into, 
a  contracting  authority  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  give  to  Her  Majesty 

( a )  A  performance  bond  and  a  labour  and 
material  payment  bond,  or 

(b)  A  security  deposit  in  an  amount  cal- 
culated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  26  and  a  labour  and  material  pay- 
ment bond. 


(2)  Where  a  contractor  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  labour  and  material  payment 
bond  as  required  by  paragraph  (a)  or  (b) 
of  subsection  ( 1 )  on  making  application 
therefor  to  at  least  two  bonding  companies, 
the  contracting  authority  shall  require  the 
contractor  to  give  to  Her  Majesty  a  security 
deposit  in  an  amount  calculated  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (b)  of  section  26  to- 
gether with  an  additional  security  deposit 
of  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  pay- 
able under  the  contract. 

(3)  Where  a  security  deposit,  other  than 
an  additional  security  deposit  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (2),  Is  required  to  be 
given  by  a  contractor  under  this  section,  the 
amount  of  such  deposit  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  security  deposit  given 
pursuant  to  section  26. 

28.  (1)  Notwithstanding  section  26  or  27. 
in  the  case  of  a  construction  contract,  the 
contracting  authority  may 

(a)  Accept  security  of  less  value  or  dis- 
pense with  any  security  where 

(I)  The  contract  provides  that  the  amount 
payable  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  is  to 
be  computed  In  relation  to  the  cost  Incurred 
by  the  contractor,  and 

(II)  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  mate- 
rials upon  being  Incorporated  In  the  work 
or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  contract 
become  the  property  of  Her  Majesty; 

(b)  Accept  security  in  such  form  and  such 
amount  as  the  contracting  authority  deems 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  the 
construction  or  repair  of  a  vessel; 

(c)  Limit  the  security  deposit  In  respect 
of  any  one  contract  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional security  deposit  required  under  sub- 
section (2)  of  section  27  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded therein:  and 

(d)  Where  the  amount  payable  under  the 
contract  is  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars, 

(1)  Accept  security  In  such  form  and  such 
amount  as  the  contracting  authority  deems 
appropriate,  or 

(11)   Dispense  with  any  security. 

(2)  Where  In  the  opinion  of  a  contract- 
ing authority  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to 
obtain  security  to  ensure  the  due  perform- 
ance of  a  service  contract  or  a  purchase  con- 
tract, the  contracting  authority  may,  not- 
withstanding section  26  or  27  In  the  case  of 
the  service  or  purchase  contract,  accept  se- 
curity in  such  form  and  such  amount  as  the 
contracting  authority  deems  appropriate. 

29.  Coupon  bonds  delivered  as  a  secxirlty 
deposit  under  these  Regulations  shall  have 
attached  thereto  all  coupons  that  are  un- 
matured at  the  time  of  such  delivery. 

30.  Where  a  security  deposit  has  been 
given  under  these  Regulations  In  the  form 
of  a  certified  cheque  and  the  amount  of  the 
cheque  has  been  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,  Interest  shall  be  allowed  on 
the  said  amount  from  the  day  on  which  It  Is 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
until  it  is  repaid  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
at  the  rates  that  from  time  to  time  are  ap- 
plicable to  depKMlta  in  the  post  office  savings 
bank. 

31.  Whenever  the  amount  payable  under 
a  contract  is  Increased  by  reason  of  extras, 
additions  or  extensions,  the  contracting  au- 
thority may  require  such  additional  security 
as  he  or  It  considers  necessary  to  ensure  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract. 

32.  (1)  Subject  to  subsection  (2),  where 
the  contracting  authority  deems  it  neces- 
sary, a  construction  contract  may  provide 
that  progress  payments  shall  be  made  there- 
under In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  contracting  au- 
thority. 

(2)  Progress  payments  In  respect  of  a  con- 
struction contract  shall  not  exceed  such 
amounts  as  will  ensure  that  the  holdback  is 
at  least 
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(a)  Five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  and  the  materials  supplied  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  as  determined  by  the 
contracting  authority,  where  a  labour  and 
material  payment  bond  has  been  provided, 

(b)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  and  the  materials  supplied  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  as  determined  by  the 
contracting  authority,  where  a  labour  and 
material  payment  bond  has  not  been  pro- 
vided. 

(3)  Subsection  (2)  does  not  apply  to  a 
shipbuilding  contract  or  to  any  contract  un- 
der which  the  amount  payable  is  to  be  com- 
puted In  relation  to  the  cost  Incurred  by 
the  contractor. 

33.  (1)   The  security  deposit  shall  be  paid 

( a )  to  any  person 

(i)  Who  gives  such  security  deposit  pur- 
suant to  paragraph    (b)    of  section  26,  and 

(il)  With  whom  Her  Majesty  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  contract  in  respect 
of  which  the  security  deposit  is   given;    or 

(b)  to  the  contractor  where,  having  given 
a  security  deposit  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(b)  of  section  26,  the  contractor  furnishes 
a  performance  bond  and  a  labour  and  ma- 
terial payment  bond  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)  of  subsection  (1)   of  section  27. 

(2)  Where  a  contract  has  been  satisfac- 
torily performed  or  has  been  terminated  for 
a  reason  that  is  not  attributable  to  any  fault 
of  the  contractor  and  Her  Majesty  has  no 
claim  against  the  contractor  arising  out  of 
or  relating  In  any  manner  whatsoever  to  the 
contract  in  respect  of  which  the  security  de- 
posit or  holdback  may  be  required,  the  secu- 
rity deposit  and  the  holdback  shall  be  paid 
to  the  contractor. 

(3)  Where,  in  respect  of  any  contract,  the 
security  deposit  or  the  holdback  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  by  the  contract  and 
these  Regulations,  the  amount  by  which 
such  security  deposit  or  holdback  exceeds 
the  amount  required  shall  be  paid  to  the 
contractor. 

(4)  Where  the  work,  or  any  part  thereof, 
performed  In  respect  of  any  contract  is 
handed  over  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  con- 
tractor Is  not  in  default  under  the  contract, 
the  contracting  authority  may  pay  to  the 
contractor  the  amount  by  which 

(a)  the  aggregate  of  the  security  deposit 
and  the  holdback  exceeds 

(b)  an  amount  equal  to 

(I)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
by  two  the  value  of  the  work  that,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  contracting  authority.  Is  still 
to  be  performed  under  the  contract, 
minus 

(II)  the  amount.  If  any.  still  payable  by 
Her  Majesty  In  respect  of  the  work  still  to 
be  performed  under   the  contract. 

(5)  A  contracting  authority  may  direct 
that  payments  under  this  section  be  made  to 
any  person  entitled  thereto  notwithstanding 
tliat  such  person  is  not  a  contractor  or  a 
person  giving  a  security  deposit  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  26. 

34.  Notwithstanding  anything  In  these 
Regulations,  a  security  deposit  or  holdback 
may  be  paid  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Treasury  Board  may  direct. 

35.  Notwithstanding  anything  In  these 
Regulations,  the  Treasury  Board  may  author- 
ize in  any  particular  case  or  classes  of  cases 
the  acceptance  of  security  In  a  form  and 
having  a  value  other  than  prescribed  in  these 
Regulations. 

36.  (1)  Where  a  security  deposit.  In  the 
form  of  a  certified  cheque,  is  received  from 
any  person  as  a  dep>oslt  Incidental  to  a  tender 
for  a  contract,  the  contracting  authority 
shall  hold  the  cheque 

(a)  until  the  tender  is  rejected.  In  which 
case  the  cheque  shall  be  returned  to  the 
tenderer;  or 

(b)  until  the  tender  is  accepted.  In  which 
case  the  cheque  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Comptroller 


(1)  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Receiver    General,    or 

(11)  in  the  event  the  contractor  so  directs, 
to  be  held  uncashed,  and  thereafter  the  se- 
curity deposit  shall  be  dealt  with  In  accord- 
ance with  these  Regulations. 

(2)  Where  a  security  deposit,  in  the  form 
of  bonds,  is  received  from  any  person  as  a 
deposit  incidental  to  a  tender  for  a  contract, 
the  contracting  authority  shall  forward  the 
bonds  Immediately  to  the  Comptroller  to 
be  held  by  him  or  where  the  contracting  au- 
thority considers  its  safe-keeplns  arrange- 
ments satisfactory,  hold  the  bonds 

(a)  Until  the  tender  is  rejected,  in  which 
case  the  bonds  shall  be  returned  by  the 
Comptroller  or  by  the  contracting  autho/lty, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  tenderer;  or 

(b)  Until  the  tender  is  accepted.  In  which 
case  the  contracting  authority  shall 

(I)  In  the  event  the  bonds  are  being  held 
by  the  contracting  authority,  forward  the 
bonds  immediately  to  the  Comptroller  to  be 
held  by  him.  and 

(II)  In  any  event,  notify  the  Comptroller 
that  the  bonds  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  Regulations. 

(3)  Where  a  bid  bond,  a  labour  and  mate- 
rial payment  bond  or  a  performance  bond 
is  received  by  a  contracting  authority  under 
these  Regulations,  the  bond  shall  be  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  contracting  authority. 

37.  Interest  on  security  deposits  deposited 
In  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  accrued 
up  to  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  the 
matured  coupons  belonging  to  bonds  de- 
posited as  security,  may  be  paid  or  forwarded 
by  the  Comptroller  to  the  contractor  at  the 
request  of  the  appropriate  contracting  au- 
thority. 

38.  (1)  Where  money  is  received  from  any 
person  as  a  deposit  to  ensure  the  return  to 
the  appropriate  contracting  authority  in  good 
condition  of  plans  and  specifications,  the 
contracting  authority  shall  hold  the  money 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  contractor,  until 
the  contract  has  been  awarded  whereupon 
the  money  shall  be  returned  to  the  contrac- 
tor, or 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  other  than 
the  contractor,  until  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  returned  In  a  condition  and 
within  a  time  limit  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
tracting authority,  whereupon  the  money 
shall  be  returned  to  such  person. 

(2)  Where  any  person  described  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  subsection  (1)  falls  to  return 
the  plans  and  specifications  in  a  condition 
and  within  a  time  limit  satisfactory  to  the 
contracting  authority,  the  contracting  au- 
thority shall  deposit  the  money,  referred 
to  in  subsection  (1),  that  was  received  from 
such  person,  to  the  credit  of  the  Receiver 
General. 

39.  Where  a  payment  under  a  contract 
has  been  withheld  as  a  holdback  under  these 
Regulations  to  ensure  the  due  performance 
of  the  contract  and,  pursuant  to  section  40 
of  the  Financial  Administration  Act,  the 
payment  has  been  charged  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  that  contract,  the  amount  so  charj^cd 
shall  be  credited  to  a  special  account  in  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  and  shall  only 
be  paid  out  from  such  account  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  and  these  Regulations. 

Appendix 

Subparagraphs  (1)  and  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  Section  2  of  the  Financial  Adminis- 
tration Act.  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (d)  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Regulations,  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  department  men- 
tioned in  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (f ) 
[that  is,  any  of  the  departments  named  in 
Schedule  A],  the  Minister  presiding  over  the 
department. 

"(11)  with  respect  to  any  other  depart- 
ment, the  Minister  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council  as  the  appropriate  Minister," 


Schedules  A.  B.  C  and  D  of  the  Financial 
Administration  Act.  as  amended,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Section  2  of  the  Regu- 
lations, are  as  follows: 

SCHEDITLE   A. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra- 
tion. 

Department  of  Defence  Production. 

Department  of  External  Affairs. 

Department  of  Finance. 

Department  of  Fisheries. 

Department  of  Insurance. 

Department  of  Justice. 

Department  of  Labour. 

Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Sur- 
veys. 

Department  of  National  Defence. 

Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  National  Revenue. 

Post  Office  Department. 

Department  of  Public  Works. 

Department  of  Public  Printing  and  Sta- 
tionery. 

Department  of  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Canada. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Department  of  Transport. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Department  of  Forestry.' 

SCHEDULE    B. 

Agricultural  Prices  Support  Board. 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Board. 
Canadian  Maritime  Commission. 
Director  of  Soldier  Settlement. 
The  Director.  The  Veterans'  Land  Act. 
Dominion  Coal  Board. 
Fisheries  Prices  Suppwrt  Board. 
National  Gallery  of  Canada. 
National  Research  Council. 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 

SCHEDULE    C. 

Canadian  Arsenals  Limited. 

Canadian  Commercial  Corporation. 

Canadian  Patents  and  Development 
Limited. 

Canadian  Sugar  Stabilization  Corporation 
Ltd. 

Commodity  Prices  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion Ltd. 

Crown  Assets  Disposal  Corporation. 

Defense  Construction  (1951)  Limited. 

Federal  District  Commission. 

National  Battlefields  Commission. 

National  Harbours  Board. 

Park  Steamship  Company  Limited. 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited.* 

SCHEDULE    D. 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Canadian  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Canadian  National  (West  Indies)  Steam- 
ships, Limited. 

Canadian  Overseas  Telecommunication 
Corporation. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora- 
tion. 

Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  (1944) 
Limited. 

Export  Credits  Insurance  Corporation. 

National  Railways  as  defined  in  the  Cana- 
dian National-Canadian  Pacific  Act. 

Northern  Transportation  Company  (1947) 
Limited. 

Northwest  Territories  Power  Commission. 

Polymer  Corporation  Limited. 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines. 

Eldorado  Aviation  Limited." 


'Added  by  the  Department  of  Forestry 
Act,  1960  (8-9  Eliz.  U,  c.  41). 

♦  Added  by  Order  in  Council  dated  Septem- 
ber 15,  1953  (P.C.  1953-1401;  SOR/53-382). 

'  Added  by  Order  in  Council  dated  Sep- 
tember 15,  1953  (PC.  1953-1402;  SOR/53- 
383). 
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SCHEDX7LX   B.    CANADA 

United  states  Armed  Services  Procurement 

Regulation   {March  1,  1963) 
6-103.5  Canadian  Supplies. 

(a)  Listed:  The  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partments have  determined  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  to 
apply  the  restrictions  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  with  respect  to  certain  supplies,  which 
have  been  determined  to  be  of  a  military 
character  or  involved  In  programs  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  such  supplies  are  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured  in  Canada  and  either  (I) 
are  Canadian  end  products  offered  by  the 
lowest  acceptable  bid  or  proposal  or  (11)  are 
Incorporated  in  end  products  manufactured 
In  the  United  States.  Each  Department 
maintains  a  list  of  these  supplies,  which  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 
(The  Departmental  lists  provide  that  parts 
and  equipment  for  listed  supplies  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Included  in  the  lists,  even 
though  not  separately  listed,  when  they  are 
procured  under  a  contract  that  also  calls 
for  listed  supplies.) 

(b)  Not  Listed:  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  have  also  determined  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest to  apply  the  restrictions  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  (I)  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
unlisted  Canadian  end  product  that  is 
offered  by  a  bid  or  proposal  which  is  the 
lowest  acceptable  bid  or  proposal  after  any 
applicable  duty  (whether  or  not  a  duty-free 
entry  certificate  may  be  issued)  is  included 
for  evaluation  purposes,  and  (II)  with  re- 
spect to  any  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  In  Canada  that  are  incorpo- 
rated In  end  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Application  of  Canadian  Exception: 
The  effect  of  (a)  and  (b)  above  may  be 
sununarized  as  follows. 

( 1 )  As  to  any  end  product  that  is  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States,  all  Canadian 
components  are  treated  as  components 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  end  product  Is  a  domestic 
source  end  product. 

(2)  Llsfted  Canadian  end  products  are 
treated  as  domestic  source  end  products 
and  neither  duty  nor  the  evaluation  factors 
prescribed  by  6-104.4  shall  be  used  for 
evaluation. 

(3)  Unlisted  Canadian  end  products  are 
evaluated  by  including  any  applicable  duty, 
whether  or  not  a  duty-free  entry  certificate 
may  be  Issued. 

(4)  Award  will  not  be  made  for  a  Cana- 
dian end  product  if  there  is  a  lower  bid  or 
proposal  which  would  be  acceptable  in  the 
absence  of  the  Buy   American  Act. 

(d)  Limitations:  The  above  exceptions 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  which  are  applicable  solely  with  respect 
to  Canadian  supplies,  and  the  special  pro- 
cedures relating  thereto  which  are  set 
forth  In  this  Part,  do  not  apply  to.  or  affect 
determinations  made  with  respect  to,  (I) 
items  contained  in  the  list  set  forth  In  6-105. 
(11)  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  civil  works 
acquired  with  funds  appropriated  for  Civil 
Functions.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  (ill) 
food  Items. 

Far  East 
India   (Member  of  GATT) 

According  to  reports  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  New  Delhi,  In  recent  years  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  under  pressure  from  some 
elements  of  the  Indian  business  community 
to  take  steps  to  enact  a  "Buy  India"  act  but 
thus  far  the  Govermnent  has  resisted  such 
pressure. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  fields  of  supply  and 
works  government  procurement,  every  effort 
is  made  to  use  local  Indian  resources  to  the 
utmost  extent  possible,  subject  to  limita- 
tions imposed  by  "tied"  external  financing 


arrangements,  such  as  those  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

For  example,  the  Directorate  General  of 
Supplies  and  Disposals,  in  implementing  the 
policy,  accords  price  preferences  to  locally 
manufactured  items  and  may  also  allow 
some  relaxations  in  specifications  and  stand- 
ards for  such  items.  In  effect,  the  Directorate 
Imports  foreign  items  only  when  unavoid- 
able because  of  Inadequate  domestic  manu- 
facturing capacity.  The  Directorate,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  5  percent  of  total 
Indian  Imports,  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  major  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purchased  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  of  India,  state  governments, 
municipalities,  district  boards,  port  trusts, 
and  various  other  official  and  quasl-offlclal 
agencies. 

Procurement  by  the  Ministry  of  Railways, 
commonly  known  as  the  Railway  Board, 
which  exercises  all  the  powers  of  the  Central 
Govermnent  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  regulation  of  the  In- 
dian railway  system.  Is  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  "Indian  Railway  Code  for  the 
Stores  Department."  The  Code  provides 
that,  when  making  purchases,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  local  materials  and  that 
they  should  be  accepted  unless  It  Is  consid- 
ered that  the  quality  cannot  meet  the  stand- 
ard required.  The  Board  has  Interpreted 
the  provision  to  mean  that  local  materials 
win  be  utilized  Insofar  as  possible  even 
though  imported  materials  may  be  of  better 
quality  and  on  occasion  cost  less.  Most  of 
the  tenders  for  equipment  and  materials  pro- 
cured by  the  Board  outside  India  are  to  be 
financed  by  loans  made  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
which  requires  International  public  bidding, 
and  by  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

PRINCIPAL     SOURCES 

(1)  Airgram  No.  A-57  dated  July  12,  1963, 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  New  Delhi,  en- 
titled "Indian  Government  Procurement 
Procedures — Directorate  General  of  Supplies 
&  Disposals." 

(2)  Airgram  No.  A-81  dated  July  19.  1963, 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  en- 
titled "Indian  Government  Procurement  Pro- 
cedures— Railway  Board." 

(3)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "In- 
vestment Factors  in  India,"  Overseas  Busi- 
ness Reports,  OBR  No.  62-40  (December  1962) . 

(4)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "India: 
A  Growing  Market  for  U.S.  Products  and  In- 
vestment," Overseas  Business  Reports,  OBR 
No.  63-26  (January  1963). 

(5)  Kust,  "Foreign  Enterprise  In  India: 
Law  and  Policies"  (Chapel  Hill  (N.C.).  1964). 


Japan  (Member  of  GATT  and  OECD) 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Japanese 
Government  procurement  is  competitive  ten- 
dering with  public  advertisement,  but  many 
exceptions  have  been  provided  for  in  laws 
and  orders  pursuant  to  Article  29  of  the  Ac- 
count Law.  In  many  cases  it  is  customary 
to  adopt  limited  competition  by  selected 
suppliers. 

The  most  important  exceptions,  which  pro- 
vide for  an  outright  preference  for  Japanese 
products,  are  set  forth  In  the  Cabinet  Order 
No.  336  of  September  25.  1963  (published  In 
the  Official  Gazette  of  the  same  date),  which 
amended  the  special  exceptions  to  the  Cab- 
inet order  concerning  budget,  settlement  of 
accounts  and  accounts  (Imperial  Order  No. 
558  of  1946)  to  provide  additionally  as  fol- 
lows (unofficial  translation  from  Japanese): 
"Article  4- (15).  In  purchasing  any  of  the 
goods  Included  in  the  goods  designated  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Designated  goods),  the  chief  of 
any  Ministry  or  Agency  may,  for  the  time 
being  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  use 
of  domestic  products,  make  such  purchase 


through  limited  competition.  In  addition  as 
provided  for  In  laws  and  orders  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  29-(3).  para- 
graph 5.  of  the  Account  Law. 

"Before  Inviting  the  limited  competition 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  Chief  of  any  Ministry 
or  Agency  shall  confer  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

"Article  4-(16).  If  the  Chief  of  any  Minis- 
try or  Agency  finds  that  in  a  competitive 
bidding  invited  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  any  of  the  Designated  goods,  there  are 
two  or  more  persons  who  have  offered  the 
same  price  that  would  make  their  bids  suc- 
cessful, he  may.  for  the  time  being,  desig- 
nate as  the  successful  bidder,  the  person  wl  o 
will  supply  such  Designated  goods  In  domes- 
tic products.  If,  In  that  case,  there  are  tvo 
or  more  persons  who  would  be  the  success- 
ful bidders,  the  successful  bidder  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  83  of  the  Cabinet  Order  " 

According  to  Japanese  counsel,  the  "Buy 
Japan"  policy  reflected  by  the  above-quoted 
provisions  will  be  carried  on  In  such  a  wr.y 
as  to  give  preference  to  Japanese  goods,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  article  4- (16). 

Notification  No.  382  dated  December  13, 
1963.  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  (putalishrd 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  same  datei.  a 
copy  of  an  unofficial  translation  from  J.-ip- 
anese  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule 
A.  designated  14  items,  Including  automo- 
biles, office  machines,  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, for  purposes  of  Article  4-(15)  of  the 
Cabinet  Order,  that  Is.  Items  that  can  be  pur- 
chased by  selecting  suppliers  without  re- 
course to  public  tendering. 

The  Cabinet  Order  and  the  Ministerial 
Notification  obviously  have  the  effect  of  vir- 
tually shutting  out  from  Government  pro- 
curement foreign-made  articles  on  the  list 
because  only  Japanese  manufacturers  and 
dealers  with  items  made  in  Japan  will  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  bidding.  Pro- 
posals have  also  been  made  to  bror.der.  the 
list  of  designated  articles. 

The  Cabinet  Order  of  September  25.  1963, 
was  adopted  In  Implementation  of  the  "Buy 
Japan"  policy  laid  down  in  the  Cabinet  De- 
cision of  September  20,  1963  (Cabinet  (TSU) 
No.  90  of  1963),  in  the  following  terms  (un- 
official translation  from  Japanese)  : 

"In  order  for  the  Japanese  economy  to  at- 
tain growth  at  the  rate  exp>ected  by  the 
Government,  the  Government  should  take 
the  lead  in  carrying  out  such  measures  as 
are  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  take,  while 
keeping  the  International  payments  in  t)al- 
ance  and  at  the  same  time  voluntary  co- 
operation should  be  expected  from  the  In- 
dustrial &  Financial  Circles, 

"So  far.  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  this 
country  for  excessive  preference  for  foreign 
products  and  It  Is  often  the  case  that  foreign 
products  are  used  despite  the  fact  many  do- 
mestic products  are  available  which  are  not 
inferior  to  foreign  counterparts  In  quality. 
performance,  design,  price,  etc.  Such  tend- 
ency Is  particularly  conspicuous  with  respect 
to  machineries,  partly  because  they  are  low 
In  reliability,  the  Important  factor  that 
makes  them  compe'tltlve  as  a  result  of  Insuf- 
ficient experience  in  their  manufacture  and 
use.  Such  tendency  seems  to  be  threatening 
to  aggravate  with  the  furtherance  of  liberali- 
zation from  now  on. 

"It  is  therefore  decided  that  correct  eval- 
uation for  domestic  products,  including  ma- 
chineries, be  established  and  that  effort  be 
made  to  encoxirage  the  use  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts by  the  Government  and  Government 
agencies.  In  order  to  prevent  the  outflow  of 
foreign  exchange  through  unnecessary  im- 
ports and  to  promote  the  domestic  industries. 
"The  local  public  entitles,  the  industrial 
and  financial  circles  are  hereby  called  upon 
to  render  cooperation  in  this  matter." 


By  Cabinet  decision  of  November  1,  1963, 
a  copy  of  an  unofficial  translation  from  Jap- 
anese of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Sched- 
ule B:  The  Department  for  Standardization 
of  Government  Goods  and  Promotion  of  Use 
of  Domestic  Products  was  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  for  the 
purpose,  among  others,  of  promoting  the 
"Buy  Japan"  policy. 

In  the  field  of  public  works,  Japanese  con- 
struction firms  are  clearly  favored  under  the 
construction  enterprises  law  of  1949.  which 
requires  a  foreign  construction  firm  to  qual- 
ify as  a  Japanese  firm  and  contractor  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law  In  order  to  bid 
on  or  participate  In  a  construction  contract 
of  the  Japanese  Government.  Contractors 
must  first  make  application  for  registration 
and  a  license  to  the  Ministry  of  Construction 
or  the  appropriate  prefectural  government 
and,  except  In  the  case  of  small  projects,  con- 
tractors who  obtain  licenses  also  must  make 
application  to  become  "designated  contrac- 
tors." That  procedure  involves  the  rating 
of  contractors  according  to  their  size  and 
capabilities. 

The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  still  had 
under  consideration  in  February  1965  the 
issuance  of  "Buy  Japan"  Instructions  to  the 
various  local  governments,  but  by  then  many 
Government-owned  corporations  had  also 
initiated  action  to  Implement  the  "Buy 
Japan"  policy.  By  notification  No.  45  of 
July  3,  1964  (published  in  the  Official  Ga- 
zette of  the  same  date) ,  the  Nippon  Telegraph 
and  Telegraph  Public  Corporation,  which 
operates  all  the  domestic  telecommunica- 
tions facilities,  amended  Its  accounting  reg- 
ulation by  the  insertion  of  the  following  pro- 
vision (unofficial  translation  from  Japanese) : 
"(Preference  of  domestic  products  In  case 
of  same  price  offered  In  bidding.) 

"Article  42-2.  If  In  a  competitive  bidding 
invited  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  any 
of  the  goods  falling  within  the  items  to  be 
provided  for  separately,  there  are  two  or 
more  persons  who  offered  the  same  price 
that  would  make  their  bids  successful,  the 
person  who  will  supply  the  goods  which  are 
among  the  designated  domestic  products 
shall  be  the  successful  bidder." 

The  items  referred  to  are  the  same  as 
those  designated  by  Notification  No.  382 
dated  December  13.  1963,  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  Article  42-2  apparently  will  be 
applied  In  the  same  way  as  Article  4- (16) 
quoted  above  on  page  2  so  as  to  give  pref- 
erence to  Japanese  goods  regardless  of  cost. 
The  Japanese  Monopoly  Public  Corpora- 
tion has  not  codified  the  "Buy  Japan"  policy 
in  its  regulations,  but.  in  recognition  there- 
of. It  has  limited  its  purchase  of  automo- 
biles to  domestic  products. 

Similarly,  the  Japanese  National  Railways 
have  taken  the  position  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  codification  because  their  policy  al- 
ready Is  to  purchase  domestic  products  In 
most  cases. 

By  Cabinet  Decision  of  September  25,  1964. 
It  was  decided  to  Initiate  a  strong  drive  on 
the  entire  domestic  front  for  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  domestic  products.  For 
that  purpose  the  Domestic  Product  Promo- 
tion and  Improvement  Headquarters,  an  in- 
corporated foundation  (Zaldan  Hojln),  was 
designated  to  conduct  a  campaign  to  en- 
courage and  expand  the  use  of  domestic 
products.  By  Cabinet  Decision  of  October 
13,  1964,  the  week  of  November  16-22  was 
fixed  as  "recognition  week"  for  the  second 
half  of  1964. 

PRINCIPAL    SOURCES 

(1)  Memoranda  dated  December  5,  1963, 
May  2,  1964,  June  10,  1964,  September  17. 
1964,  and  December  18,  1964,  prepared  by 
Mclvor,  Kauffman  &  Chrlstensen,  attorneys 
of  Tokvo.  .T-iD'^n,  for  Cravath,  Swalne  8t 
Moore,  New  York. 


(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1094 
dated  March  11.  1960,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Tokyo,  entitled  "Procurement 
Practices  and  Policies  of  the  Government  of 
Japan". 

SCHEDULE     A JAPAN:      MINISTRY     OF     FINANCE 

NOTIFICATION    NO.    382    DATED    DECEMBER     13, 
1963    (OFFICIAL  GAZETTE,  DECEMBER    13,    1963) 

(Unofficial  translation  from  Japanese) 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle 4-15,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Special  Excep- 
tions to  the  Cabinet  Order  concerning 
Budget,  Settlement  of  Accounts  and  Ac- 
counts (Imperial  Order  No.  558  of  1946). 
the  Items  mentioned  hereunder  were  desig- 
nated. 

December  13.  1963. 

Kakeui  Tanaka, 
Minister  of  Finance. 

1.  Four-wheeled  vehicles: 

(a)  Passenger  car  (Including  car  for  pas- 
senger and  cargo  use ) . 

(b)  Buses. 

(c)  Trucks. 

2.  Calculation-type  electronic  computer 
(including  input  and  output  power  appara- 
tus and  auxiliary  parts) . 

3.  Office  machines: 

(a)  Electric  computers,  accounting  ma- 
chines, cash  registers. 

(b)  Typewriters. 

(c)  Copying  machines  and  rotary  mimeo- 
graphs. 

(d)  Mlcro-photographlc  equipment. 

4.  Alr-condltloners. 

5.  Measuring  apparatus  and  measuring  in- 
struments : 

(a)  Testers. 

(b)  Electric  measuring  Instruments. 

(c)  Analyzers. 

(d)  Water  gauges. 

(e)  Scales. 

6.  Civil  engineering  and  construction  ma- 
chinery: 

(a)  Caterpillar  tractors. 

(b)  Shovel-type  digging  machines. 

7.  Agricultural  machinery: 

(a)  Wheeled  tractors. 

(b)  Plows  and  harrows. 

8.  Wired  and  wireless  communication  ap- 
paratus, wireless  applied  apparatus  and  their 
parts: 

(a)  Wired  telegraphic  Instruments. 

(b)  Wired  telephone  equipment. 

(c)  Electric  communication  equipment 
for  carrier  system. 

(d)  Wireless  communication  apparatus. 

(e)  Wireless  applied  apparatus. 

(f)  Parts  for  equipment  and  apparatus 
mentioned  In   (a)    through   (e). 

9.  Wires  and  Insulating  cables. 

10.  Aircraft. 

11.  Thermal  electric  generators : 

(a)  Dynamos. 

(b)  Steam  boilers  and  their  auxiliary 
equipment. 

(c)  Steam  turbines  (Including  steam 
condensers) . 

12.  Pumps,  blowers  (including  exhaust 
blowers),  and  compressors. 

13.  Printing  and  bookbinding  machines. 

14.  Machine  tools: 

(a)  Lathes. 

(b)  Drilling  machines  and  boring  ma- 
chines. 

(c)  Milling  machines. 

(d)  Planing  machines. 

(e)  Grinding  machines. 

schedule  b — japan:  cabinet  decision  of 
november  1.  1963,  regarding  establish- 
ment of  the  department  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  government  goods  and  pro- 
motion of  use  of  domestic  products 
(Unofficial  translation  from  Japanese) 
1.  Establishment:  For  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  and  Government  agencies  mak- 
ing efficient  use  of  the  appropriated  money 


and  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  industrial 
standardization  by  standardizing  the  goods 
to  be  purchased  by  them,  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  domestic  products  by  giving  pref- 
erence to  the  purchase  of  domestic  products, 
and  In  order  to  attain  closer  connection  and 
coordination  among  the  agencies  concerned 
and  carry  out  the  policies  uniformly,  there 
shall  be  established  In  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  the  Department  for  Standardization  of 
Government  Goods  and  Promotion  of  Use  of 
Domestic  Products  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Department"). 

2.  Organization:  The  organization  of  the 
Department  shall  be  as  set  forth  below;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  members  may  be 
added  to  as  the  necessity  arises. 

Chief  of  Department:  General  Affairs 
Deputy  Director.  Prime  Minister's  Office. 

Members:  Chief  of  Deliberation  Office, 
Prime  Minister's  Secretariat,  Chief  of  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  Administrative  Management 
Agency,  Chief  of  Budget  Bureau,  Ministry  of 
Finance,  Chief  of  Heavy  Industry  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, Standard  Department,  Agency  of  Indus- 
trial Science  and  Technology,  and  Chief  sec- 
retaries or  similar  persons  of  the  following 
Ministries  and  agencies : 

Police  Agency,  Imperial  Household  Agency, 
Administrative  Management  Agency.  Hok- 
kaido Development  Agency,  Defense  Agency, 
Economic  Planning  Agency,  Science  and 
Technology  Agency. 

3.  Operation: 

( 1 )  The  Department  shall  hold  a  meeting 
from  time  to  time  when  necessary,  such 
meeting  to  be  called  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Department. 

(2)  The  Department  shall  hold,  from  time 
to  time  when  necessary,  a  meeting  of  the 
Managing  Committee  composed  of  officials 
of  the  agencies  concerned,  such  meeting  to 
be  called  by  the  Chief  of  Deliberation  Office,' 
Prime  Minister's  Secretariat. 

(3)  The  general  affairs  of  the  Department 
shall  be  handled  by  the  Deliberation  Office, 
Prime  Minister's  Secretariat,  and  the  Heavy 
Industry  Bureau,  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry,  or  the  Standard  Depart- 
ment, Science  and  Technology  Agency. 

THE    PHILIPPINES 

Philippine  central  procurement  activities 
are  carried  on  by  a  number  of  departments, 
agencies  and  government  corporations,  as 
well  as  by  provinces,  cities  and  municipali- 
ties. The  most  Important  national  procure- 
ment authorities  are  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Communications  (through  the 
Director  of  Public  Works)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services  (through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supply  Coordination ) .  The  Director 
of  Public  Works  Is  generally  responsible  for 
contracts  relating  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  public  works  and  buildings.  Revised 
Administrative  Code,  section  1901.  Rule  1  of 
the  "Rules,  Procedure,  and  Guides  Governing 
the  Procurement  of  Supplies,  Materials. 
Equipment,  and  Non-Personal  Services" 
(hereinafter  called  the  Supply  Rules),  pro- 
mulgated by  Department  Order  No.  32  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
(59  Official  Gazette  (O.G.)  1895.  March  25. 
1963)  contains  the  following  provisions  with 
regard  to  supply  contracts : 

"Rule  1.  Who  are  required  to  file  requisi- 
tions with  the  Bureau  of  Supply  Coordina- 
tion.— All  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices 
of  the  National  Government,  Including  their 
branches,  dependencies,  and  Instrumentali- 
ties, shall  file  their  requisitions  for  supplies, 
for  official  use.  with  the  Bureau  of  Supply 
Coordination.  However,  government-owned 
or  controlled  corporations,  and  provinces, 
cities,  and  municipalities  may  avail  of  the 
procurement  service  of  the  Bureau  at  their 
option.  They  shall  be  subject,  however,  to 
these  rules  and  regulations." 
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The  basic  principle  th»t  public  contracts 
shall  be  awarded  only  tiifough  public  bid- 
ding is  well  established  in  Philippine  law 
and  practice.  In  the  field  of  public  service 
and  public  supply  contracts.  Executive  Order 
No.  298  of  August  12.  1940.  as  last  amended 
by  E.\ecutive  Order  No.  40  of  June  1,  1963 
(59  O.G.  3579),  provides  that  no  contract 
for  public  service  or  for  furnishing  supplies, 
materials  and  equipment  to  the  government 
or  any  of  Its  branches,  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities shall  be  renewed  or  entered  Into 
without  public  bidding,  except  for  "very  ex- 
traordinary reasons"  to  be  determined  by  a 
committee  the  composition  of  which  Is  speci- 
fied m  the  Executive  Order.  The  Order 
contains  exceptions  for  emergency  pur- 
chases and  for  purchases  from  an  exclusive 
dealer  or  manufacturer.  A  copy  of  Executive 
Order  No.  298,  as  amended,  is  attached  hereto 
as  Schedule  A. 

In  the  case  of  public  works  contracts,  Sec- 
tion 1917  of  the  Revised  Administrative 
Code,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto 
as  Schedule  B,  provides  that  contracts  for 
all  national  public  works  Involving  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  10,000  pesos  (about  $2,600)  or 
more  shall,  with  the  exceptions  therein  pro- 
vided, be  awarded  to  the  "lowest  responsible 
bidder"  after  publication  in  the  Official  Ga- 
zette. The  annual  public  works  appropria- 
tion acts  usually  contain  a  provision  making 
publication  of  the  calls  for  bids  for  public 
works  projects  in  newspapers  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  advertising  requirement 
contained  in  Section  1917.  See,  for  example. 
Section  14  of  Republic  Act  No.  2701  of  June 
18,  1960. 

Executive  Order  No...  114  of  December  27, 
1947  (44  O.G.  11)  provides  that,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  those  where 
the  law  or  charter  of  the  particular  corpora- 
tion concerned  expressly  authorizes  the 
award  of  public  works  contracts  without 
public  bidding,  all  contracts  for  repair  or 
construction  works  entered  Into  by  govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  corporations,  when 
the  estimated  cost  is  3.000  pesos  (about  $780) 
or  more,  shall  be  submitted  to  public  bidding 
and  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
after  publication  or  advertisement. 

Generally,  a  qualified  bidder  who  has  prop- 
erly exercised  his  right  to  bid  is  entitled  to 
the  award  only  if  ( 1 )  he  Is  the  lowest  bidder; 
(2)  he  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
and  specifications  of  the  advertised  proposals 
to  bid;  and  (3)  his  bid  proves  to  be  "advan- 
tageous" to  the  Government.  See  Dumdum 
V.  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communi- 
cations et  al.,  54  O.G.  1844  ( 1957)  (Philippine 
Court  of  Appeals).  In  the  case  of  public 
works  contracts,  the  terms  "lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder"  in  Section  1917  of  the  Revised 
Administrative  Code  is  interpreted  to  mean 
the  lowest  bidder  in  price  who  the  contract- 
ing authority  determines  has  the  requisite 
business  Judgment,  capacity,  skill  and  re- 
sponsibility and  who  proposes  to  furnish  con- 
tract materials  of  the  requisite  quality. 

Supply  Rule  No.  46  establishes  the  follow- 
ing criteria  for  the  award  of  supply  con- 
tracts: 

"Rule  46:  Basis  of  awards. — Contracts  shall 
be  generally  awarded  to  the  lowest  complying 
bidder.  The  following  points  shall  be  the 
basis  for  making  awards: 

(1)  Public  Interest; 

(2)  Price  quoted,  considering  the  Flag 
Material  Law,  Commonwealth  Act  138.  (see 
Appendix  H)  and  other  laws  and  policies  per- 
tinent to  procurement: 

(3)  Quality  and  kind  of  supplies  offered 
and/or  conformity  with  specifications: 

(4)  Time  of  delivery.  When  time  Is  essen- 
tial, the  bidder  who  offers  to  deliver  within 
the  period  stipulated  In  the  Invitation  to  bid 
shall  be  awarded  the  contract:  provided  that 
the  price  Is  not  unreasonably  higher  than  the 
lowest  price  offered: 


(5)  Whether  the  offer  Is  whole  or  partial. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  the  bidder  who 
offers  to  supply  the  whole  quantity  shall  be 
preferred  In  order  to  obtain  uniformity  In 
quality,  tensile  strength,  color  shade,  etc.; 

(6)  Reliability  of  supplier  as  bidder  or 
contractor.  The  supplier  may  be  required  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  comply  with  the  contract; 

(7)  Requirement  and  recommendation  of 
the  using  unit  or  agency.  Justifications  (for 
recommending  an  award)  that  are  not  con- 
tained In  the  advertisement  for  bids  should 
not  be  entertained. 

"The  Director  may  consult  the  NASSCO  on 
requisitions  for  shop  manufacturing  work; 
the  National  Development  Comoany  on 
clothing  materials;  the  Nationa.  Coconut 
Corporation  on  laundry  soap;  the  Cebu  Port- 
land Cement  on  cement:  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  for  supplies  about  which  they 
have  official  technical  knowledge,  familiarity, 
and  or  authority." 

Philippine  laws  and  regulations  abound 
In  provisions  that  discriminate  against  for- 
eign bidders  and  foreign  products,  some  of 
which  are  in  seeming  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. The  basic  preferential  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  so-called  Philippine  Flag 
Law  (Commonwealth  Act  No.  138  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  1936.  36  Philippine  Annotated  Laws 
[PAL]  §§  12-15),  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
hereto  as  Schedule  C.  The  Law  is  obviously 
based  on  the  Buy  American  Act  of  1933  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  1  of  the  Flag  Law  contains  broad 
prov'isloas  requiring  every  governmental  in- 
strumentality of  any  nature  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  materials  and  supplies  produced, 
made  and  manufactured  in  the  Philippines 
or  in  the  United  States,  and  to  domestic  en- 
tities, in  the  purchase  of  articles,  materials 
and  supplies  for  public  use,  public  buildings 
and  public  works.  Section  3  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  only  articles,  ma- 
terials and  supplies  grown,  produced  or  man- 
ufactured in  the  Philippines  or  In  the 
United  States  shall  be  purchased  for  public 
use.  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid.  Includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  2,000  pesos 
(about  $520) ,  the  award  must  be  made  to  the 
lowest  domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  is 
not  more  than  15  percent,  in  excess  of  the 
lowest  foreign  bid. 

For  purposes  of  the  Law,  the  term  "domes- 
tic entity"  Is  defined  to  mean  any  citizen  of 
the  Philippines  or  of  the  United  States 
habitually  established  In  business  and  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  his  bid,  or  any  corporate 
body  or  commercial  company  duly  organized 
and  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  Philip- 
pines, 75  percent  of  which  Is  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippines  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  both. 

The  application  of  the  Flag  Law  Is  but- 
tressed by  the  general  provisions  of  annual 
appropriations  acts,  which  usually  contain 
a  proviso  granting  a  10  percent  differential 
in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  Flag  Law. 
For  example,  section  9  of  the  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1963-June  30, 
1964  (Republic  Act  No.  3845  effective  July  1. 
1963),  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  Purchase  of  locally  manufactured 
equipment,  parts,  accessories,  supplies,  and 
materials. — All  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  supplies  and  materials 
authorized  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
only  for  locally  manufactured  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  supplies  and  materials, 
except  when  none  Is  available  In  the  market, 
or  when  the  prices  of  the  locally  manufac- 
tured article  exceed  those  determined  by 
the  Flag  Law  by  ten  percent." 

Other  discriminatory  provisions  are  con- 
tained In  Commonwealth  Act  No.  541  of 
May  26,  1940  (36  PAL  325-326).  a  copy  of 
which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule  D. 
Act  No.  541  requires  all  branches,  offices  and 


subdivisions  of  the  government  and  all  gov- 
ernment-owned or  controlled  companies  au- 
thorized to  contract,  and  make  disburse- 
ments, for  construction  or  repair  of  public 
works  to  give  preference  in  awarding  con- 
tracts to  Filipino  and  American  contrac- 
tors and  domestic  entitles  when  the  lowest 
bid  of  a  domestic  bidder  is  not  more  than 
15  percent  in  excess  of  the  lowest  foreign 
bid,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  "foreign 
bids"  shall  not  be  allowed  on  national  de- 
fense construction  contracts. 

Act  No.  541  differs  from  the  Flag  Law  in 
that: 

(a)  Act  No.  541  gives  preference  only  to 
persons  whereas  the  Flag  Law  gives  prefer- 
ence not  only  to  persons  but  also  to  articles, 
materials  and  supplies. 

(b)  Act  No.  541  contains  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  the  admission  of  foreign 
bids  on  national  defense  construction  con- 
tracts. 

Still  further  discriminatory  provisions  are 
contained  in  Republic  Act  No.  912  of  June  20. 
1953  (36  PAL  §§  16-20),  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  hereto  as  Schedule  E.  Section  1  of 
that  Act  provides  that  In  construction  or  re- 
pair work  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
whether  done  directly  or  through  contract 
awards,  "Philippine  made"  materials  and 
products,  whenever  available,  practicable  and 
usable,  and  If  they  will  serve  the  purpose  as 
well  as  foreign  made  products  or  materials, 
shall  be  used.  In  effect,  Act  No.  912  greatly 
diminished  the  preference  enjoyed  by  domes- 
tic bidders  and  domestic  products  under  the 
Flag  Law,  Insofar  as  materials  and  products 
for  "construction  or  repair  work"  undertaken 
by  the  government  are  concerned.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the  Flag  Law  and 
Act  No.  912  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Flag  Law  requires  that  raw  mate- 
rials used  or  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  be  substantially  of  the  growth, 
manufacture  or  production,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  Philippines  or  the  United  States, 
whereas  Act  No.  912  requires  merely  that  the 
materials  or  products  be  Philippine-made, 
without  any  further  requirement  as  to  the 
percentage  or  quantity  of  the  local  raw  mate- 
rials that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
products. 

(b)  The  Flag  Law  contains  a  scale  of  dif- 
ferentials In  favor  of  domestic  bidders,  en- 
tities and  products,  whereas  no  such  differ- 
ential in  prices  Is  provided  in  Act  No.  912. 

A  fourth  discriminatory  provision  Is  con- 
tained in  Public  Act  No.  4239  of  August  22, 
1935  (36  PAL  §24),  section  1  of  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"Section  1.  No  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  building,  excavation,  pipe 
laying,  bridges,  piers,  drainage,  roads,  water 
works,  irrigation  projects,  or  any  other  cUiss 
of  public  works  or  Improvements  which  shall 
be  undertaken  and  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  or  semi-government  entities, 
shall  be  awarded  to  any  contractor  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  country  the  laws 
of  which  grant  similar  right  or  privilege  to 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the 
United  States,  nor  to  any  association  or  cor- 
poration that  Is  not  duly  registered  or  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  of  which  at  least  seventy  per 
centum  of  the  capital  stock  or  of  any  Interest 
In  said  capital  stock,  belongs  wholly  to  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the 
United  States." 

The  application  of  the  Flag  Law,  Common- 
wealth Act  No.  541  and  Public  Act  No.  4239 
to  foreign  bidders  and  materials  with  the 
exception  of  United  States  bidders  and  ma- 
terials Is  clear.  The  application  thereof  to 
United  States  bidders  and  materials  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of 
Republic  Act  No.  76  of  October  21.  1946  (18 
PAL    §43),    and   Article   VII   of    the   Trade 


Agreement  of  July  4,  1946  (61  Stat.  2611),  as 
revised  by  an  agreement  signed  on  September 
26  1955  (6  U.S.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Agreements  2981)  (hereinafter 
called  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement) . 

Section  1  of  Republic  Act  No.  76  provides 
as  follows : 

"Section  1.  Existing  laws  or  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  granting  privileges,  rights  or 
exemptions  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  to  corporations  or  associations 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are 
not  enjoyed  by  citizens  or  nationals  of  any 
other  foreign  State  or  by  corporations  or 
associations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
such  State,  are  hereby  repealed  unless  they 
affect  rights  already  vested  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  or  unless  ex- 
tended by  any  treaty,  agreement  or  conven- 
tion between  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  of  America." 

Article  VII  of  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement 
provides  as  follows: 

"1.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  each  agrees  not 
to  discriminate  in  any  manner,  with  respect 
to  their  engaging  in  business  activities, 
against  the  citizens  or  any  form  of  business 
enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of 
the  other  and  that  new  limitations  Imposed 
by  either  Party  upon  the  extent  to  which 
aliens  are  accorded  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  carrying  on  business  activities 
within  its  territories,  shall  not  be  applied  as 
against  enterprises  owned  or  controlled  by 
citizens  of  the  other  Party  which  are  en- 
gaged In  such  activities  therein  at  the  time 
such  new  limitations  are  adopted,  nor  shall 
such  new  limitations  be  applied  to  American 
citizens  or  corporations  or  associations  owned 
or  controlled  by  American  citizens  whose 
States  do  not  impose  like  limitations  on  citi- 
zens or  corporations  or  associations  owned  or 
controlled  by  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

"2.  The  United  States  of  America  reserves 
the  rights  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  citizens 
or  corporations  or  a.ssociatlons  owned  or  con- 
trolled  by  citizens   of   the   Philippines  may 
engage  in  any  business  activities.     The  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  reserves  the  power 
to  deny  any  rights  to  engage  in  business  ac- 
tivities to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  citizens  of  States,  or  to  corporations  or 
a.ssociatlons  at  least  60  percent  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital  of  which  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  citizens  of  States,  which  deny  like 
rights  to  citizens  of  the  Philippines  or  to  cor- 
porations or  associations  owned  or  controlled 
by  citizens  of  the  Philippines.    The  exercise 
of  this  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines  shal'l    not    affect    previously    acquired 
rights,  provided  that  in  the  event  that  any 
State  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America  should 
in    the    future    impose    restrictions    which 
would  deny  to  citizens  or  corporations  or  as- 
sociations owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of 
the  Philippines  the  right  to  continue  to  en- 
gage in  business  activities  in  which  they  were 
engaged  therein  at  the  time  of  the  imposition 
of  such  restrictions,  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines shall  be  free  to  apply  like  limitations 
to  the  citizens  or  corporations  or  associations 
owned    or    controlled    by    citizens    of    such 
States." 

The  Revised  Trade  Agreement  will  expire 
on  July  3.  1974,  unless  extended,  which 
seems  unlikely,  or  unless  abrogated  or  modi- 
fied prior  to  July  3,  1974,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  which  seems  more  likely  In  view 
of  the  highly  nationalistic  opposition  to  most 
of  Its  provisions  by  many  Filipinos. 

The  application  of  Act  No.  76  and  Article 
VII  has  been  the  subject  of  several  conflict- 
ing interpretations. 


In  an  Informal  opinion  addressed  to  an 
undisclosed  private  company  in  August  1962. 
Mr.  John  J.  Czyzak.  the  then  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  stated  that  the 
Department  did  not  consider  that  Article 
VII  of  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement  was 
applicable  to  government  procurement  of 
goods  or  services  either  In  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Philippines  and  that  whether  for- 
eign bidders  may  participate  in  such  procure- 
ment is  within  the  discretion  of  either  gov- 
ernment. The  opinion  is  directed  specifically 
to  Commonwealth  Act  No.  541  but  obviously 
has  much  broader  application.  The  opinion 
reads  In  part  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  'Buy  American  Act'  Is 
not  unlike  Philippine  laws  relating  to  gov- 
ernmental procurement  contracts  In  that  It 
also  establishes  preferences  in  favor  of  do- 
mestic bidders.  Executive  Order  10382  pre- 
scribes the  procedures  and  provides  the  tests 
for  determining  whether  an  offer  by  a  do- 
mestic supplier  is  unreasonable,  thus  allow- 
ing an  award  to  a  foreign  bidder.  While 
in  the  case  of  Philippine  laws  the  differential 
Is  15  percent,  under  the  Buy  American  Act,  It 
is  either  6  percent,  after  deducting  the  duty 
and  costs  Incurred  after  arrival  In  the  United 
States,  or  10  percent  excluding  such  duty  and 
costs. 

'The  lack  of  specific  provision  on  govern- 
ment procurement  in  the  Revised  Trade 
Agreement  indicates  that  the  agreement  was 
not  intended  to  Interfere  with  the  operation 
of  either  the  'Buy  American  Act'  or  like 
Philippine  laws. 

"Although    Commonwealth    Act    No.    541 
provides  for  equality  of  treatment  as  between 
Philippine  and  American  bidders,  your  at- 
tention is  Invited  to  Republic  Act  No.  76.  an 
act  approved  October  21,   1946,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  laws  of  the  Philippines  grant- 
ing privileges,  rights  or  exemptions  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  or  to  corporations 
or  associations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  enjoyed  by 
citizens  or   nationals  of  any   other   foreign 
state  or  by  corporations  or  associations  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  such  state  are  re- 
pealed unless  they  affect  the  right  already 
vested    under   provisions   of    the    Philippine 
Constitution    or    unless    extended    by    any 
treaty,  agreement  or  convention  between  the 
Philippines   and    the    United    States.     Since 
government  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices lies  outside  the  scope  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Philippine  Trade   Agreement,  the  saver 
clause  of  Republic  Act  No.  76  would  appear  to 
be  of  no  avail.     Accordingly,   an  American 
bidder  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Philippine  laws 
subject  to  the  %5  percent  differential  in  the 
same  manner  asf  any  other  foreign  contractor 
bidding  on  Philippine  contracts." 

Elarlier,  in  1956,  the  then  Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Philippines  rendered  an  opinion 
(Opinion  No.  294,  Series  1956),  In  which  he 
took  the  much  narrower  position  that  the 
commitment  of  nondiscrimination  in  Ar- 
ticle VII  of  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement  did 
not  require  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
produced  In  the  Philippines  for  the  purposes 
of  Commonwealth  Act  No.  138.  The  Secre- 
tary declined  to  state  definitively  whether 
the  treaty  provision  had  the  effect  of  placing 
bidders  who  were  United  States  citizens  or 
enterprises  owned  or  controlled  by  such  citi- 
zens in  the  same  preferred  position  as 
"domestic  entitles." 

In  an  opinion  which  Is  In  many  respects 
In  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Justice,  and  which  does  not  refer  to  such 
opinion,  the  Government  Corporation  Coun- 
sel in  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
Philippines,  in  Opinion  No.  179  dated  Octo- 
ber 23,  1962,  to  the  National  Power  Cor- 
poration, interpreted  Article  VII  of  the 
Revised  Trade  Agreement  as  restoring  Com- 


monwealth Act  No.  541  in  Its  entirety  (and 
presumably  also  Public  Act  No.  4239 ) .  Never- 
theless, the  Counsel  Interpreted  Act  No.  541 
as  requiring  that  United  States  enterprises 
owned  or  controlled  by  enterprises  of  the 
United  States  had  to  organize  and  register 
under  the  laws  of  the  Philippines  and  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  their  capital  must  be 
owned  by  Filipino  and/or  United  States  citi- 
zens In  order  to  enjoy  the  15  percent  prefer- 
ence. 

The  opinion  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  appears  to  be  the  latest  de- 
cision on  the  point.  According  to  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Manila,  United  States  cor- 
porations must  register  either  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commerce  or  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  of  the  Philippines  in 
order  to  participate  In  bidding  for  public 
works  contracts,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  Interested  Ip-the  15  percent 
preference.  Registration  1b  not  necessary  if 
(1)  the  materials  or  service^  sought  are  not 
available  locally  or  (2)  If  the 'project  In  ques- 
tion is  to  be  financed  by  ''tied"  arrange- 
ments, such  as  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Administrative  Order  No.  3  dated  June  27, 
1953,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Communications,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  hereto  as  Schedule  F,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  foregoing 
and  to  require  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  capital  stock  of  foreign  corporations 
registered  in  the  Philippines  must  be  owned 
by  Filipinos,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
submit  bids  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  public  works  and  structvires  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Department. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Supply  Rule  No. 
15  only  a  bona  fide  supplier  or  a  manufac- 
turer, producer,  regular  dealer  or  service 
establishment  licensed  as  such  and  who  holds 
a  valid  and  subsisting  supplier's  Identifica- 
tion certificate  may  participate  In  bidding 
for  supply  contracts.  Those  who  wish  to 
obtain  such  a  certificate  must  submit  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  of  the  Philippines  and/or  Incor- 
poration or  partnership  papers  duly  regis- 
tered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission of  the  Philippines. 

Among   the   other   preferential   provisions 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Under  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  No.  51  dated  May  18,  1964  (60  O.G. 
3197) .  all  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  agen- 
cies, instrumentalities  and  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Government,  Including  Govern- 
ment-owned and  controlled  corporations, 
the  Armed  Forces,  Government  hospitals  and 
public  educational  Institutions,  must  pur- 
chase through  public  bidding  from  domestic 
textile  mills,  whenever  available,  all  their  re- 
quirements for  clothing  materials. 

(2)  Under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Or- 
der No.  290  of  1958,  in  all  construction  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  national,  pro- 
vincial, city  and  municipal  governments  In 
which  It  Is  necessary  to  use  cement,  the  use 
of  cement  manufactured  by  Government- 
financed  companies  Is  obligatory  whenever 
such  cement  Is  available.  When  It  Is  ab- 
solutely Impossible  to  use  cement  manufac- 
tured by  Government-financed  companies, 
express  authority  In  each  case  must  be  se- 
cured In  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  General  Services. 

(3)  Memorandum  Circular  No.  56  of  the 
Government  Enterprises  Council,  series  of 
December  31.  1949,  requires  all  government 
offices  and  Institutions  using  laundry  soap 
to  make  their  purchases  of  soap  from  the 
National  Coconut  Corporation. 

ProvlTices,  cities  and  municipalities 
Section    3    of    the    Local    Autonomy    Act 
(Republic   Act   No.   2264   effective   June    19, 
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1959.  17  PAL  §135.22  (1963  Cum.  Supp.) ) 
provides  that  purchases  of  supplies  not  ex- 
ceeding 5.000  pesos  (about  $1,300)  In  the  case 
of  provinces  and  chartered  cities  and  1.000 
pesos  (about  $260)  in  the  case  of  municipali- 
ties and  municipal  districts  may  be  effected 
without  public  bidding,  but  only  after  a 
canvass  of  prices  In  the  particular  province, 
municipality  or  city.  Otherwise,  contracts 
must  be  awarded  through  public  bidding. 

The  letting  of  contracts  for  provincial  pub- 
lic works  Is  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  1919  of  the  Revised  Administrative 
Code,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as 
Schedule  G. 

Section  3  of  the  Local  Autonomy  Act,  supra, 
provides  that  awards  of  contracts  for  pro- 
vincial, city  and  municipal  public  works 
should  follow  the  "usual  bidding  procedure 
of  the  government".  The  "usual  bidding 
procedure"  for  local  public  works  is  that 
provided  for  in  Section  1919,  supra. 

The  charters  of  each  of  the  upwards  of  40 
chartered  cities  are  contained  in  Acts  of  the 
Philippine  Congress.  Each  of  them  contains 
provisions  with  regard  to  public  works  con- 
tracts. The  following  provisions  of  Section 
32  of  the  Revised  Charter  of  the  City  of 
Manila  (Republic  Act  No.  409  of  June  18, 
1949.  17  PAL  §  166)   are  typical: 

"Sec.  32.  Execution  of  public  works  and 
Improvements. — All  repair  or  construction  of 
any  work  or  public  Improvement  except 
parks,  boulevards,  streets  or  alleys  Involving 
an  estimated  cost  of  three  thousand  pesos  or 
more  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder  after  public  advertisement  in 
the  Official  Gazette  for  not  less  than  ten  days. 
by  the  Mayor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  city  engineer:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  city  engineer  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  execute  by  ad- 
ministration any  such  public  work  costing 
three  thousand  pesos  or  more. 

"In  case  of  public  works  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  three  thousand  pesos, 
it  shall  be  discretionary  with  the  city  engi- 
neer either  to  proceed  with  the  work  himself 
or  to  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder 
after  such  publication  and  notice  as  shall 
be  deemed  appropriate  or  as  may  be,  by 
regulation,  prescribed." 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Cobacho  and  Lucenarlo,  Law  on  Public 
Bidding  and  Government  Contracts  (Manila. 
1960). 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  369  dated 
November  17.  1961,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Manila,  entitled  "Philippine  Gov- 
ernment Bids". 

(3)  Alrgram  No.  A-376  dated  October  31. 

1962,  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Manila,  entitled  "Angat  Dam  Construction 
Contract",  with  which  is  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  opinion  dated  November  23.  1962,  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Counsel  referred 
to  above. 

(4)  Alrgram  No.  A-737  dated  February  15. 

1963.  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Manila,  entitled  "Bidding  Requirements  in 
the   Philipplnes-Marikina  Dam   Project". 

(5)  Letters  dated  February  2  and  February 
17,  1965,  from  Enrique  Belo,  Esq.,  of  Ponce 
Enrile.  Slguion  Reyna,  Montecillo  &  Belo,  at- 
torneys of  Manila,  to  Cravath,  Swaine.  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

(6)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "Summary  and  Text  of  Revised  United 
States-Philippines  Trade  Agreement."  World 
Trade  Information  Service,  Part  1,  No.  55-95 
(September  1965). 

(7)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "Establishing  a  Business  In  the  Phil- 
ippines," Overseas  Business  Reports,  OBR  No. 
64-11  (February  1964). 


SCHEDULE   A.    THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Executive  Order  No.  298  of  August  12,  1940 
(38  O.G.  2455)  as  last  amended  >  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  40  of  June  1,  1963  (59  O.G. 
3579) ) 

(By  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  Mala- 
cafian  Palace,  Manila) 

Executive  Order  prohibiting  the  automatic 
renewal  of  contracts,  requiring  public  bid- 
ding before  entering  into  new  contracts, 
and  providing  exceptions  therefor 

Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  it  Is 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  service  that 
Government  contracts  for  public  services  or 
for  furnishing  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Government  be  submitted  to 
public  bidding: 

Whereas,  when  a  Government  contract  has 
expired,  to  continue  it  automatically  with- 
out again  calling  for  bids  is  contrary  to  such 
policy: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Diosdado  Macapagal. 
President  of  the  Philippines,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  in  me  vested  by  law.  do  hereby  direct 
that  no  contract  for  public  service  or  for 
furnishing  supplies,  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Government  or  any  of  Its 
branches,  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  shall 
be  renewed  or  entered  into  without  public 
bidding  except  for  very  extraordinary  reasons 
to  be  determined  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  Executive  Secretary,  as  Chairman,  and 
the  Auditor  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Justice,  as  Members:  Provided,  That  when 
there  is  a  tie  in  the  voting  of  the  Committee, 
the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
for  decision:  Provided,  further.  That  when 
the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned  cer- 
tifies on  the  requisition  that  the  supplies, 
n\uterials  or  equipment  are  urgently  needed 
to  meet  an  emergency  which  may  Involve  the 
loss  of.  or  damage  to,  life  and  or  property  or 
are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  project 
or  activity  which  cannot  be  delayed  without 
causing  detriment  to  the  public  service,  the 
Director  of  Supply  may  purchase  the  sup- 
plies, materials  or  equipment  so  requisi- 
tioned without  public  bidding,  but  only  after 
thorough  canvass  of  the  market.  The  Direc- 
tor of  Supply  may  likewise  purchase  without 
public  bidding  supplies,  materials  or  equip- 
ment which  are  sold  by  an  exclusive  dealer 
or  manufacturer  which  does  not  have  sub- 
dealers  selling  at  lower  prices  and  for  which 
no  suitable  substitutes  can  be  obtained  else- 
where at  more  advantageous  terms  to  the 
Government. 

However,  highway  district  engineers,  city 
engineers,  or  project  engineers  and  head- 
quarters engineers  in  division  offices  and  in 
Manila  can  make  direct  legitimate  emergency 
purchases  with  any  known  company  In  their 
province,  or  in  nearby  provinces,  or  in  Ma- 
nila, of  spare  parts  for  machinery  and 
equipment  used  in  public  works  which  kre 
of  the  make  of  the  company  and  or  locally 
manufactured  spare  parts  of  any  make  which 
have  been  tested  and  found  satisfactory  by 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Commu- 
nications and  at  their  prices,  less  the  usual 
discount  extended  to  government  offices  and 
another  discount  for  cash  purchases,  pro- 
vided thit  If  a  spare  part  being  purchased 
in  Manila  will  cost  MO.OO  or  more,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supply  Coordination:  provided  further 
that    if    such    purchases    exceed    t*3.000   per 


'  Previously  amended  by  Executive  Order 
No.  146  of  December  27.  1955  (52  Official 
Gazette  [O.G.I  2).  Executive  Order  No.  212 
of  November  6,  1956  (52  O.G.  6455).  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  318  of  September  17,  1958  (54 
O.G.  6399)  and  Executive  Order  No.  358  of 
September  23,  1959  (55  O.G.  8259). 


month,  prior  authority  shall  be  secured  from 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Commu- 
nications; and.  provided  finally,  that  except 
In  cases  of  urgently  needed  spare  parts  for 
Immediate  use  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  them  in  stock,  the  approval  of  the 
Auditor  General  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  be  sectired  before  such  direct 
purchases  are  made. 

This  Order  shall  not  In  any  way  affect  the 
regulations  contained  in  Department  Orders 
Numbered  Seventy-three  and  Seventy-four 
of  the  former  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Communications,  which  will  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect;  and  It  contemplates  that 
the  provisions  of  Department  Order  Num- 
bered Two,  dated  January  fourteenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thlrty-slx,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  are  hereby  followed  by  all 
concerned. 

Executive  Order  Numbered  Sixteen,  dated 
February  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered Ninety-eight,  dated  April  twenty- 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
is  hereby  revoked. 

SCHEDULE  B.  THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Revised  Administrative  Code,  Section  1917) 
§  1917.  Letting  of  contracts  for  National 
Public  Works. — When  any  national  public 
works  of  construction  or  repair  involves  an 
estimated  cost  of  ten  thousand  pesos  or  more, 
the  contract  therefor,  shall,  except  as  here- 
Inbelow  provided,  be  awarded  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Works  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  after  publication  in  the  Official  Ga- 
zette, in  accordance  with  Commonwealth  Act 
Numbered  Six  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  for 
at  least  three  times  extending  over  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  days:  Provided,  however,  That 
In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  execute  by  ad- 
ministration and  without  advertising  for  bids 
any  public  work  costing  ten  thousand  pesos 
or  more. 

In  the  case  of  national  public  works  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand pesos,  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  the 
Director  of  Public  Works  either  to  proceed 
with  the  work  himself  or  to  let  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder  after  such  publication 
and  notice  as  shall  be  deemed  appropriate 
or  as  may  be,  by  regulation,  prescribed. 

SCHEDULE    C.    THE    PHILIPPINES 

(Commonwealth  Act  No.  138  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1936  (36  PAL  §§  12-15) ) 
Commonwealth  Act  No.  138. — An  Act  to  give 

native  products  and  domestic  entities  the 

preference  in  the  purchase  of  articles  for 

the  Government. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Philippines: 

Section  1.  The  Purchase  and  Equipment 
Division  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
municipal  and  provincial  governments  and 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  and 
of  chartered  cities,  boards,  commissions, 
bureaus,  departments,  offices,  agencies, 
branches,  and  bodies  of  any  description,  in- 
cluding government-owned  companies,  au- 
thorized to  requisition,  purchase,  or  con- 
tract or  make  disbursements  for  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  for  public  use.  public 
buildings,  or  public  works,  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  materials  and  supplies  produced, 
made,  and  manufactured  in  the  Philippines 
or  in  the  United  States,  and  to  domestic  en- 
tities, subject  to  the  conditions  herelnbelow 
specified. 

Sec,  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
terms  hereunder  are  hereby  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
United   States   of   America,   the   District  of 


Columbia,  and  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
North  American  Union; 

(b)  The  term  "domestic  entity"  means 
anv  citizen  of  the  Philippines  or  of  the 
United  States  habitually  established  in  busi- 
ness and  engaged  In  the  manvifacture  or  sale 
of  the  merchandise  covered  by  his  bid,  or 
anv  corporate  body  or  commercial  company 
duly  organized  and  registered  under  the  laws 
of  the  Philippines  of  whose  capital  75  per 
centum  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines or  of  the  United  States,  or  both; 

,c)  The  term  "domestic  bidder"  means 
any  person  or  entity  offering  unmanufac- 
tured articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of  the 
growth  or  production  of  the  Philippines  or 
of  the  United  States,  or  manufactured  arti- 
cles materials  or  supplies  manufact\ired  or 
to  be  manufactured  In  the  Philippines  or 
in  the  United  States,  substantially  from  arti- 
cles, materials  or  supplies  of  the  growth, 
production  or  manufacture,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  Philippines  or  of  the  United 
States: 

(d)  The  term  "foreign  bid"  means  any 
offer  of  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  not 
of  the  growth  or  production  of  the  Philip- 
pines or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  manu- 
factured articles,  materials,  or  supplies  not 
manufactured  or  to  be  manufactured  in 
the  Philippines  or  in  the  United  States, 
substantially  from  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the 
Philippines  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  Only  unmanufactured  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  of  the  growth  or  produc- 
tion of  the  Philippines  or  of  the  United 
States,  and  only  such  manufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  Philippines  or  in  the  United 
States,  substantially  from  articles,  materials, 
or  supplies  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
Philippines  or  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  purchased  for  public  use  and,  in  case 
of  bidding,  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

I  a)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid.  Includ- 
ing customs  duties,  does  not  exceed  two 
pesos,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred  per  centum  In  excess  of 
the  foreign  bid; 

(ta)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid,  includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  two  pesos  but 
does  not  exceed  twenty  pesos,  the  award  shall 
be  made  to  the  lowest  domestic  bidder,  pro- 
vided his  bid  is  not  more  than  fifty  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  lowest  foreign  bid; 
(c)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid.  Including 
customs  duties,  exceeds  twenty  pesos  but 
does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pesos,  the 
award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest  domestic 
bidder,  provided  his  bid  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  low- 
est foreign  bid: 

Id)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid,  includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  two  hundred 
pesos  but  does  not  exceed  two  thousand 
pesos,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  Is  not  more 
than  twenty  per  centum  in  excess  of  the 
lowest  foreign  bid; 

(e)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid,  includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  two  thousand 
pesos,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  low- 
est foreign  bid. 

Sec  4.  Whenever  several  bidders  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  bidding  for  supplying  articles, 
materials,  and  equipment  for  any  of  the  de- 
pendencies mentioned  in  section  one  of  this 
Act  for  public  use,  public  buildings,  or  pub- 
lic works,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the 
domestic  entity  making  the  lowest  bid,  pro- 
vided it  Is  not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum 
in  excess  of  the  lowest  bid  made  by  a  bidder 


other  than  a  domestic  entity,  as  the  term 
"domestic  entity"  Is  defined  In  section  two 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Its 
approval. 

Approved,  November  7,  1936. 

SCHEDULE     D.   THE    PHILIPPINES 

(Commonwealth  Act  No.  541  of  May  26.  1940 

(36  PAL  §§325-326)) 

(Commonwealth   Act   No.   541) 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  awarding  of  contracts 

for  the   construction  or  repair  of  public 

works 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Philippines, 

Section  1.  All  branches,  offices,  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Government  and  all  govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  companies,  au- 
thorized to  contract  and  make  disbursements 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  public 
works,  shall  give  preference  in  awarding  con- 
tracts for  such  works  to  Filipino  or  American 
contractors  and  domestic  entities  when  the 
lowest  bid  of  a  domestic  bidder  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  In  excess  of  the  low- 
est foreign  bid:  Provided,  however.  That  for 
the  construction  of  land.  air.  and  seacoast 
defenses,  arsenals,  barracks,  depots,  hangars, 
landing  fields,  quarters,  hospitals,  and  all 
other  buildings  and  structures  required  for 
the  national  defense  of  the  Philippines,  no 
foreign  bids  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
following  terms  shall  be  taken  In  the  sense 
herelnbelow  Indicated: 

(a)  The  term  "Filipino  or  American  con- 
tractor" means  any  citizen  of  the  Philippines 
or  of  the  United  States  habitually  estab- 
lished in  business  and  engaged  in  general 
construction  work. 

(b)  The  term  "domestic  entity"  means  any 
corporate  body  or  commercial  company  duly 
organlr,ed  and  registered  under  the  laws  of 
the  Philippines  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  capital  of  which  is  ovraed  by  citizens  of 
the  Philippines  or  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
citizens  of  both  countries. 

(c)  The  term  "domestic  bidder"  means 
any  Filipino  or  American  contractor  or 
domestic  entity  which  bids  for  any  public 
work  or  work  of  construction  or  repair  for 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  and/or 
any  of  its  Instrumentalities  as  enumerated  In 
section  one  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "foreign  bid"  means  the  bid 
of  any  other  contractor  or  entity,  not  In- 
cluded in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its 
approval. 

Approved.  May  26,  1940. 

schedule    E.    the    PHILIPPINES 

(Republic  Act  No.  912  of  June  20,  1953 
(36PAL§§  16-20)) 
(Republic  Act  No.  912) 
An   Act   to  require  the   use.   under  certain 
conditions,  of  Philippine  made  materials 
or    products    in    government    projects    or 
public  works  construction,  whether  done 
directly   by   the   government   or   awarded 
thru  contracts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Philippines  in  Con- 
gress assembled, 

Section  1.  In  construction  or  repair  work 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  whether 
done  directly  or  thru  contract  awards,  Philip- 
pine made  materials  and  products,  whenever 
available,  practicable  and  usable,  and  will 
serve  the  purpose  as  equally  well  as  foreign 
made  products  or  materials,  shall  be  used 
m  said  construction  or  repair  work,  upon  the 
proper  certification  of  the  availability,  prac- 
ticability, usability  and  durability  of  said 
materials  or  products  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  and /or  his  assist- 
ants. 


Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  Into 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  shall  prepare  or  cause  to 
be  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of 
building  and  construction  materials  and 
products  made  in  the  Philippines*  that  are 
available,  durable,  usable  and  practicable 
for  construction  and  building  purposes. 

Sec  3.  No  contract  may  be  awarded  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  con- 
tractor agrees  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  and  a  contract  already 
awarded  may  be  rescinded  for  unjustified 
failure  to  so  comply. 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  and /or  his  assistants.  In- 
cluding the  district  engineers,  to  see  to  It 
that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are  faith- 
fully complied  with  by  the  persons  con- 
cerned, and  failure  on  their  part  to  do  so 
shall  subject  them  to  dismissal  from  the 
government  service  or  other  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  Public  Works,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Communications,  Is  hereby 
empowered  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its 
approval. 

Approved,  June  20,  1953. 

schedule  f.  republic  or  the  Philippines,  de- 
partment OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  COMMU- 
NICATION, BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS,   MANILA 

(Administrative  Order  No.  3) 
Rules  governing  the  filing  of  contractor's 
confidential   qualification    statements.   Issu- 
ance of  plans,  specifications,  and/or  proposal 
book,  submission  of  bids,  opening  and  con- 
sideration of  same  and  recommendations. 
1.  General   Information   for  bidders: 
Pursuant  to  requirements  of  law,  bidders 
for  the  construction  of  public  buildings  and 
other   public   works   and    structures    should 
meet  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  Be  a  citizen  of  the  Philippines;  or  If 
not  such  a  citizen. 

(b)  Be  a  citizen  of  a  country  the  laws 
of  which  grant  similar  right  or  privilege  to 
citizens  of  the  Philippines.  To  prove  the 
latter,  he  is  required  to  produce  his  citizen- 
ship papers  and  other  proper  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  laws  of  his  country  grant  similar 
right  or  privilege  to  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines.     (Act   4239    &    Adm.   Ord.   No.   96,   s. 

1935.)  ,        ^   , 

(c)  Be  an  association  or  corporation  duly 
registered  or  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Philippines  and  of  which  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  capital  stock  belongs  wholly 
to  citizens  of  the  Philippines.  Act  4239  & 
Com.  Act  No.  541.  The  Manager  or  head  or 
other  duly  authorized  representative  of  said 
association  or  corporation  should  be  required 
to  file  evidence  of  registration  or  incorpora- 
tion and  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  belongs  wholly  to  citizens  of  the 
Philippines. 

What  foreign  entities  or  individuals  are  al- 
lowed to  bid  in  the  Philippines? 

( 1 )  Citizens  of  foreign  countries  who  have 
proved  that  the  laws  of  their  country  grant 
similar  right  or  privilege  to  citizens  of  the 
Philippines. 

(2)  Associations  or  corporations  duly  reg- 
istered or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Philippines,  of  which  not  less  than  76 
percent  of  its  capital  stock,  or  of  any  Interest 
m  said  capital  stock,  belongs  wholly  to  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippines. 

Flag  law  applicable  to  foreign  bidders 
Pursuant  to  Act  4239.  as  modified  by  Com. 
Act  No.  541  and  Republic  Act  No.  76,  foreign 
bidders  of  the  above  classifications  (1)  and 
(2),  otherwise  qualified,  may  bid  for  public 
works  (except  defense  works)  but  prefer- 
ence shall  be   given  In  awarding  contracts 
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for  such  works  to  Filipino  citizens  or  do- 
mestic entitles  when  the  lowest  bid  of  such 
domestic  bid  is  not  more  than  15  percent  In 
excess  of  the  lowest  foreign  bid 

What  foreign  entities  or  individuals  are  dis- 
qualified from  bidding? 

( 1 )  Citizens  of  foreign  countries  who  have 
not  proved  by  proper  evidence  that  the  laws 
of  their  country  grant  similar  right  or  priv- 
ilege to  citizens  of  the  Philippines. 

(2)  Foreign  corporations  or  associations 
not  duly  organized,  registered,  or  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  Philippines. 

Purchase  of  materials 
For  the  application  of  the  Flag  Law  to  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  supplies,  please  see 
Com.  Act  No.  138. 

2.  Technical   qualifications    of   personnel: 
In  addition  to  either  of  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements,  a   bidder  must   also  qualify  in 
any  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  An  Individual  contractor  should  be  a 
registered  and  currently  licensed  civil  engi- 
neer. In  case  of  buildings,  a  registered  and 
currently  licensed  architect  may  take  the 
place  of  a  civil  engineer.  In  the  case  of  the 
Installation  or  construction  of  machinery,  or 
electrical  apparatus  or  plant,  the  services  of 
a  duly  registered  and  licensed  professional 
mechanical  engineer  or  electrical  engineer 
shall  be  necessary. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  above  conditions,  an 
association  of  duly  registered  civil  engineers 
and/or  of  architects  duly  registered  and  li- 
censed professional  mechanical  engineers  or 
electrical  engineers,  may  also  submit  bids  for 
projects  lor  which  they  are  qualified  Indi- 
vidually. 

(c)  Individuals,  associations  and /or  cor- 
porations, duly  qualified  to  enter  Into  these 
kinds  of  contracts,  although  lacking  by  them- 
selves the  above  qualifications,  may  also 
submit  bids  provided  that  they  engage  the 
services  of  persons  qualified  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility fur  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
project  for  which  a  bid  is  being  submitted. 

In  this  case,  the  contract  of  employmcni. 
or  a  valid  contract  to  employ,  duly  signed  by 
the  prospective  bidders  and  the  civil  engineer, 
architect,  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer, 
as  the  case  may  require,  whom  he  has  already 
employed  or  has  contracted  to  employ  for  the 
project  under  consldeiatlon,  should  be  pre- 
sented. 

3.  Financial  resources: 

A  prospective  bidder  must  convince  the 
committee  that  he  has  financial  resources 
In  the  form  of  cash  on  hand,  or  usable  ma- 
terials, fixed  or  current  deposit  in  a  reputa- 
ble bank,  or  a  credit  line  granted  by  such  a 
bank.  In  the  amount  specified  In  the  Adver- 
tisement, exclusively  available  for  use  on  the 
project  for  which  his  bid  is  being  submitted. 

A  certificate  of  the  bank  where  the  deposit 
is  kept,  or  with  which  the  credit  line  has 
been  arranged,  shall  be  acceptable  evidence 
of  the  bidder's  financial  resources. 

4.  Necessary  machinery  and  equipment: 
The   prospective   bidder   must   also   prove 

through  his  answers  to  the  Equipment  Ques- 
tionnaire In  his  Confidential  Statements 
(Pre-C-1  &  2)  that  adequate  working  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment  or  tools,  both 
In  number  and  in  kind,  are  owned  by  him, 
or  available  to  him  through  actual  lease  con- 
tract or  contract  to  lease,  copy  of  which  shall 
be  presented,  for  the  efficient  and  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  the  project  on  which  he 
proposes  to  bid. 

For  the  guidance  and  information  of  pro- 
spective bidders,  the  minimum  requirements 
In  this  connection  for  the  specific  project 
should  be  enumerated,  if  necessary.  In  the 
Notice  or  Advertisement  calling  for  bids  on 
the  Project. 

5.  Proposal  bond: 

The  bidder  shall  also  present  a  duly  ac- 
complished cash  or  siu-ety  proposal  or  bid 
bond,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  at  least 


5  percent  of  his  total  bid  price.  Any  bid 
supported  by  a  bid  bond  in  an  amount  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  bid  price  shall  be 
disqualified  and  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
award. 

The  bond  shall  be  made  out  specifically 
and  exclusively  for  the  definite  project  for 
which  the  bid  Is  submitted,  by  a  duly  li- 
censed bonding  company  or  firm,  in  favor  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Works,  and  condi- 
tioned to  the  effect  that  it  shall  be  forfeited 
totally  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  if  the 
bidder  should  refuse  or  fail  to  enter  into 
contract  with  the  said  Bureau,  if  his  bid  Is 
accepted  and  the  Contract  Is  ordered  award- 
ed to  him. 

6.  Confidential  qualifications  statements 
to  be  submitted  by  prospective  bidders  to 
the  Committee  on  Prequallflcation  and 
Aw;u-ds : 

1 1 )  The  contractors'  confidential  qualifi- 
cation statement  (Form  No.  Pre-C-1 1  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  executive  officer  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Conmiittee  on  Prequalificatlon 
and  Awards  once  every  calendar  year,  not 
later  than  the  15th  day  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  bids  in  which  the  Con- 
tractor proposes  to  participate  for  the  first 
time,  provided  that,  for  bids  scheduled  to  be 
opened  during  the  first  twenty  (20)  days  of 
any  calendar  yenr,  the  contractor's  confiden- 
tial qualification  statement  (Form  No.  Pre- 
C-1  )  of  the  previous  year,  if  any  had  been 
previously  filed,  will  be  sufficient. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  or  proposal  book  from  the  Divi- 
sion concerned,  a  prospective  bidder  should 
present  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Prequallflcation  and  Awards  an  addi- 
tional statement  entitled  contractors'  confi- 
dential statement  for  the  Issuance  of  plans, 
specifications  and  or  proposal  book  (Form 
Pre-C-2).  not  later  than  the  deadline  set  by 
the  corresponding  conunlttee,  after  which 
date  no  other  statements  will  be  received  by 
the  said  committee. 

7.  Prequallflcation: 

The  committee,  together  with  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  entities  concerned  In 
the  project,  shall  examine  the  qualifications 
statements  (Form  Pre-C-1  &  2)  and  all  the 
other  papers  filed  by  the  prospective  bidders, 
with  a  view  to  determining  who  of  the  pro- 
spective bidders  are  to  be  deemed  prequali- 
fied  or  pre-disquallfied  by  the  committee 
for  this  particular  project.  In  the  light  of 
the  requirements  stated  In  the  advertisement 
and  of  these  Rules. 

8.  Reservations: 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Works  reserves  the 
right  to  waive  any  stated  requirements  or 
Impose  additional  ones  for  certain  projects, 
or  disqualify  a  bidder  on  account  of  poor 
performance  In  previous  contracts,  or  for 
such  other  causes  as  It  may  deem  adequate, 
as  the  best  Interests  of  the  government  may 
require. 

9.  Issuance  of  plans,  specifications  and/or 
proposal  book : 

The  Plans,  specifications  and/or  proposal 
book  for  the  Project  scheduled  for  bidding 
shall  be  Issued  only  by  the  Office  of  Division 
concerned  to  prospective  bidders  who  have 
been  prequallfied  by  the  committee  as  evi- 
denced by  the  presentation  of  the  prospec- 
tive bidder's  confidential  statement  for  the 
Issuance  of  plans,  specifications  and /or  pro- 
posal book  (Pre-C-2)  duly  stamped  or 
marked  "Prequallfied  by  the  committee"  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Prequalificatlon  and  Awards  of  the  Division 
concerned.  The  official  receipt  evidencing 
deposit  of  the  necessary  amount  to  guar- 
antee return  of  such  plans,  specifications 
and/or  proposal  book,  when  necessary,  shall 
also  be  presented. 

10.  Opening  of  bids  and  preparation  of 
abstract  and  tabulation: 

The  sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Administrative  Division  or  his 
representative  as  heretofore  done,  and  opened 


as  scheduled  in  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  General  Auditing  Office  and  the 
Division  concerned.  The  abstract  of  bids 
shall  be  prepared  and  signed  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  bids.  Then  the  tabula- 
lation  of  bids  shall  be  prepared  bv  the  cor- 
responding Division  of  the  bureau  of  public 
works  as  heretofore  done.  The  abstract,  to- 
gether with  the  tabulation  shall  be  submitted 
without  unnecessary  delay  to  the  executive 
officer  and  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Prequallflcation  and  Awards  of  the  Division 
concerned. 

11.  Deliberation  and  recommendations: 
Reservation. 

Said  committee,  together  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  entitles  concerned, 
shall  meet  to  examine  and  consider  In  all  its 
particulars  all  the  bids  received. 

The  comments,  suggestions,  observations 
and  other  manifestations,  if  any,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  entitles  con- 
cerned, should  be  accorded  due  consideration, 
and.  If  necessary,  noted  In  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  by  a  vote  of  at  least  two  (2) 
of  it  J  three  (3)  members,  shall  recommend 
award  of  the  Contract  to  the  Bidder  whose 
proposal  appears  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government,  but  the  right 
is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids,  to  waive 
any  defect  or  informality  In  the  bids  re- 
ceived, and  to  accept  or  reject  any  bid.  as 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Government  may 
warrant.  The  committee  may  also  disre- 
gard any  bid  which  Is  obviously  unbalanced 
or  below  what  the  work  can  be  done  for. 
Reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  any 
bidder  Is  Interested  In  more  than  one  bid 
for  the  proposed  work  under  this  bidding 
will  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  rejection 
of  all  bids  In  which  he  Is  Interested;  like- 
wise, where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  is  evident  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
bidders,  then  the  right  to  reject  may  be 
freely  exercised. 

12.  The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  Indicated  on  the  tabulation; 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  committee,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Division  for  preparation  of  the  cor- 
responding Contract  and  transmittal  papers 
The  whole  set  of  papers  will  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Director  of  Public  Works  to 
serve  as  basis  for  his  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications. 

At  Its  option,  when  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee may  require  the  winning  bidder  to 
fill  out  and  submit  a  supplementary  Con- 
tractor's Confidential  Qualification  State- 
ment (Pre-C-3).  before  forwarding  Its 
recommendation. 

13.  Scope  of  application  of  these  rules: 
These  rules  shall  govern  all  construction. 

reconstruction  and  major  repair  works 
prosecuted  under  contract,  financed,  wholly 
or  partly,  by  national  funds. 

For  national  public  works  projects,  bids  for 
which  are  called  for  solely  In  the  provinces 
and  cities,  the  Committee  on  Prequallflcation 
and  Awards  shall  be  composed  of  the  Dis- 
trlct/Clty  Engineer,  as  Chairman,  the  Senior 
Civil  Engineer,  as  Member,  and  Chief  Clerk, 
as  Member  and  Secretary. 

This  committee  shall  have  the  powers  and 
duties  specified  in  these  rules,  and  such 
others  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  stated  duties. 

14.  Effectlvity: 

These  regulations  shall  be  uniformly  fol- 
lowed by  all  divisions  effective  upon  being 
furnished  a  copy  hereof,  for  all  projects  then 
still  under  consideration. 

15.  Repealing  clause: 

All  previous  orders,  rules  or  regulations  of 
this  Office  Inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
revoked.  Those  not  In  confilct  herewith  are 
to  be  deemed  still  In  effect. 

(SGD.)  IsAiAS  Fernando, 
Director  of  Public  Works. 
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SCHEDULE  G.  THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Revised  Administrative  Code,  Section  1919) 
§  1919.  Letting  of  contracts  for  provincial 
work.— Except  In  the  case  of  work  upon  roads 
or  trails,  every  provincial  work  of  construc- 
tion or  repair  Involving  an  estimated  expend- 
iture of  ten  thousand  pesos  or  more  shall  be 
let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  after 
advertisement  Jor  not  less  than  ten  days  In 
the  Official  Gazette,  and  by  notice  posted  for 
not  less  than  ten  days  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  provincial  building,  but  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  giving  of 
such  further  notice  or  making  such  further 
publication  as  will  secure  ample  publicity 
for  all  invitations  for  bids:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  the 
provincial  board  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  execute  by  ad- 
ministration and  without  advertising  for  bids 
any  public  work  costing  ten  thousand  pesos 
or  more. 

Provincial  work  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  prosecuted 
upon  provincial  account  or  may  be  let  with- 
out ad\ertisement,  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works. 

The  district  engineer  shall  perform  the 
duties  Incident  to  advertising  for  bids  for 
provincial  public  work,  and  the  letting  of 
contracts  therefor;  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  provincial  board,  he  may  reject  any 
or  all  bids  received.  In  which  case  he  may 
advertise  anew  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  may  proceed  with  the  execution  of 
the  work  upon  provincial  account. 


Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 

(LAFTA) 
Unlike  the  various  European  regional  eco- 
nomic treaties,  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo 
establishing  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  (LAFTA)  does  not  contain  any 
specific  provision  for  the  elimination  of,  or 
any  provisions  which  could  form  a  direct 
basis  for  action  to  eliminate  legislative,  reg- 
ulatory administrative  provisions,  practices 
and  policies  of  the  contracting  parties  dis- 
criminating against  foreigners  and  foreign 
products  In  the  field  of  public  contracts. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  February  18,  1960, 
by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile.  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay.  All  the  signatory  govern- 
ments deposited  their  instruments  of  acces- 
sion on  May  2,  1960,  except  Paraguay  (June 
21, 1961) .  Colombia  and  Ecuador  acceded  by 
instruments  of  accession  deposited  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961,  and  November  3,  1961,  re- 
spectively. Article  58  of  the  treaty  leaves  the 
way  open  for  accession  by  any  other  Latin 
American  country  but  th\is  far  only  Vene- 
zuela appears  to  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  acceding. 

Basically,  the  treaty  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  free  trade  area  during  the  12- 
year  period  following  the  entry  of  the  treaty 
Into  force  by  the  gradual  and  progressive 
elimination  by  the  members  of  LAFTA,  "In 
respect  of  substantially  all  of  their  reciprocal 
trade",  of  such  duties,  charges  and  restric- 
tions that  may  be  applied  to  imports  of  goods 
originating  In  the  territory  of  any  contract- 
ing party.  The  contracting  parties  have  also 
agreed  to  attempt  to  harmonize  their  Import 
and  export  regimes,  to  establish  consistent 
treatment  for  capital,  goods  and  services  en- 
tering the  free  trade  area,  and  to  coordinate 
their  plans  for  industrial  development.  Un- 
til 1973  each  contracting  party  will  continue 
to  set  Its  own  tariffs  against  nonmembers, 
but  at  that  time  all  the  contracting  parties 
win  review  what  they  have  created,  and.  If 
the  results  Justify  such  action,  they  have 
agreed  to  multilateral  negotiations  to  adapt 
the  treaty  to  a  new  stage  of  economic  In- 
tegration. 


The  treaty  establishes  three  Interrelated 
devices  by  which  the  contracting  parties  will 
reduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  Interarea 
trade.  Those  devices  are  (1)  annual  nego- 
tiations of  reciprocal  concessions  on  partic- 
ular products;  (2)  triennial  negotiations  of  a 
"common"  list  of  products  that  the  parties 
irrevocably  agree  will  circulate  free  of  all 
barriers  by  no  later  than  1973;  and  (3)  ne- 
gotiations from  time  to  time  by  two  or  more 
contracting  parties  of  so-called  "complemen- 
tation" or  "integration"  agreements  provid- 
ing for  preferential  treatment  for  partic- 
ular products  or  for  the  products  of  particu- 
lar Industries, 

The  supreme  organ  of  LAFTA  Is  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Contracting  Parties,  which 
"shall  adopt  all  decisions  In  matters  requir- 
ing joint  action".  The  permanent  organ  of 
LAFTA  is  the  Standing  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  acts  as  the  executive  branch. 
Its  membership  consists  of  a  permanent  rep- 
resentative from  each  Contracting  Party, 
which  has  a  single  vote,  and  a  Secretariat 
headed  by  an  Executive  Secretary. 

The  theme  which  Is  expressed  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Treaty  and  runs  throughout 
the  Treaty  Is  the  desire  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  pool  their  efforts  to  achieve  the 
progressive  complementarity  and  Integra- 
tion of  their  national  economies  on  the 
basis  of  an  efl^ectlve  reciprocity  of  benefits. 
Conceivably,  application  of  that  theme  In 
the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  free  trade 
area  toward  full  operation  In  1973  may  give 
rise  to  action  to  eliminate  national  discrimi- 
nations In  the  field  of  public  contracts.  For 
example,  although  "dumping"  Is  not  referred 
to  In  the  Treaty,  the  Second  Session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  adopted  a  resolution 
(No.  65  (II) )  declaring  "dumping"  and 
other  unfair  conunercial  practices  In  Inter- 
national trade  to  be  Incompatible  with  the 
Treaty  and  containing  an  undertaking  by 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  use  all  their  power 
to  prevent  such  practices  and  to  enact  na- 
tional legislation  to  that  end. 

Thus  far,  however,  no  action  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  field  of  public  con- 
tracts, although  all  the  Contracting  Parties 
discriminate  in  one  way  or  another  against 
foreigners  and  foreign  products  in  the  let- 
ting of  public  contracts. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Committee  on  Foreign  Law.  Eco- 
nomic Integration  In  Latin  America,  17  Rec- 
ord (Supplement,  June  1962) . 

(2)  Business  International,  Latin  Amer- 
ica's Merging  Market:  The  Challenge  of  Eco- 
nomic Integration  (New  York,  1964) . 

(3)  Hoagland,  The  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association,  in  Surrey  and  Shaw 
(eds.),  A  Lawyer's  Guide  to  International 
Business  Transactions   (Philadelphia,  1963). 

(4)  United  Nations.  Multilateral  Economic 
Co-operation  In  Latin  America,  Vol.  1:  Text 
and  documents  (1962). 

(5)  Wlonczek,  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association,  International  Conciliation,  No. 
551  (January  1965). 

ARGENTINA 

(Member  of  LAFTA) 
The  basic  Argentine  legal  provision  relat- 
ing to  public  supply  and  public  works  con- 
tracts is  Chapter  VI  of  the  Accountability 
Law  (Ley  de  Contabllidad)  (Decree-Law  No. 
23,354  of  1956),  as  last  amended  by  Decree 
No.  2554  of  April  4,  1961  (Boletin  Oficlal, 
April  7,  1961).  The  Decree-Law  Is  regulated 
by  Decree  No.  9,400  of  August  12,  1957  (Bole- 
tin  Oficlal,  August  23,  1957).  to  which  are 
attached  the  General  Specifications  for  Pub- 
lic Tenders,  Private  Tenders  and  Direct  Con- 
tracting— General  Clauses. 


Article  55  of  the  Decree-Law  establishes 
the  general  principle  that  every  purchase  or 
sale  for  the  account  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
every  contract  concerning  the  giving  on 
lease  (locaclon),  and  the  taking  on  lease 
(arrendamlento),  of  works  or  supplies  shall 
be  made  after  public  bidding  (licltacl6n 
publica).  Article  56  authorizes  private  bid- 
ding (licltacl6n  prlvada)  for  small  contracts 
and  direct  contracting  (contrataci6n  directa) 
In  13  cases,  including  the  case  In  which,  for 
urgent  reasons,  there  Is  no  time  for  tender- 
ing. The  exceptions  are  capable  of  being 
broadly  construed.  All  contracts  exceeding 
5,000,000  pesos  (about  $33,000  in  January 
1965)  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Power. 

Paragraph  40  of  the  Regulations  under 
Article  61  provides  that  as  a  general  rule 
bidders  must  be  enrolled  In  the  Register  of 
State  Suppliers  maintained  by  the  General 
Administration  for  State  Supplies  under  the 
provisions  of  Paragraph  1.  Under  Paragraph 
41,  however,  enrollment  is  not  necessary  In 
the  case  of  foreign  firms  which  do  not  have 
representatives  or  agents  in  Argentina.  In 
order  to  comply  with  technical  tender  re- 
quirements and  procedures,  however.  It  Is 
almost  Imperative  that  a  foreign  firm  have 
a  representative  or  agent  In  Argentina. 

The  quotation  of  each  bidder  must,  under 
Paragraph  47,  specify  whether  products  of 
Argentina  or  foreign  Industry  are  involved 
and  Article  48  implies  that  bids  contem- 
plating products  to  be  Imported  will  be 
accepted  only  if  so  provided  In  the  bid 
proposal. 

Paragraph  68  of  the  Regulations  under 
Article  61  provides  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous (mas  convenlente)  offer  shall  be 
accepted,  It  being  understood  that  such  offer, 
quality  being  equal.  Is  the  one  that  Is  lowest 
In  price.  Nevertheless,  the  way  Is  left  oi>en 
for  discrimination  against  foreign  materials 
by  providing  exceptionally  that  the  con- 
tracting authority  may  award  the  contract 
to  a  higher  bidder  If  It  Is  determined  that 
.the  quality  of  his  product  Is  better.  More- 
over, Paragraph  69  permits  the  rejection  of 
all  bids. 

The  General  Conditions  attached  to  the 
Regulations  require  that  bidders  establish 
legal  domicile  In  Argentina. 

A  strong  "Buy  Argentine"  policy  Is  In  effect 
by  virtue  of  Decree-Law  No.  5340  of  July  1, 
1963  (Boletin  Oficlal,  July  5.  1963).  as 
amended  by  Decree-Law  No.  6672  of  August 
9,  1963  (Boletin  Oficlal,  August  16,  1963). 
An  unofficial  translation  from  Spanish  of 
Decree-Law  No.  5340,  as  so  amended,  is  at- 
tached hereto. 

Article  1  of  Decree-Law  (page  4  of  the 
translation)  requires  all  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  autonomous  State  entitles, 
State  enterprises,  public  service  concession- 
aires and  their  contractors  to  purchase  only 
merchandise,  materials  and  products  of  Ar- 
gentine origin  when  available  at  "reasonable" 
prices.  Article  13  provides  for  the  extension 
of  the  policy  to  the  provinces. 

The  Decree-Law  Is  complemented  by  a 
circular  of  the  same  date  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Argentina  to  commercial  banks  which 
states  that,  in  order  to  put  domestic  sup- 
pliers on  a  more  competitive  footing  with 
regard  to  credit  terms,  the  Bank  will  finance 
up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  i>ayments  contracted 
by  national  and  provincial  agencies  for  peri- 
ods of  up  to  five  years. 

The  criteria  set  forth  in  Article  3  (pages 
5-7  of  the  translation)  for  price  comparison 
purposes  are  obviously  discriminating  against 
foreign  bidders  and  foreign  products.  Par- 
ticularly discriminating  Is  the  provision  that 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  sales  and  profits 
taxes  shall  be  Included  In  the  price  of  the 
imported  product,  even  though  the  latter 
Is  destined  for  the  Importer's  own  use  and 
hence  Is  not  subject  to  those  taxes. 
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Moreover,  Article  4  gives  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  products  originating  elsewhere  In  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  over 
products  originating  elsewhere. 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Airgram  No.  177  dated  August  14.  1963, 
from  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Buenoe 
Aires. 

(2)  Letter  dated  November  12.  1964.  from 
the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Conunerce.  to 
Cravath.  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. "Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Ar- 
gentina." Overseas  Business  Reports.  No. 
OBR   63-S4    (1963). 

(4)  United  States  Etepartment  of  Com- 
merce. "Establishing  a  Business  In  Argen- 
tina," Overseas  Business  Reports.  No.  OBR 
64-33  (1964). 

ARGENTINA     DECREE-LAW    NO.     534  0     OF    JULY     1, 
1963 

(Boletin  Oflclal.  July  5,  1963) 
(Unofficial  translation  frona  Spanish) 

Whereas  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  which  Is  one  of  the  essential  alms 
of  the  Government,  measures  may  be  en- 
acted, which  are  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  to  the  advancement  and 
welfare  of  all  the  provinces,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  existing  industries  and  the  Intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries through  laws  for  the  protection  of  these 
purposes,  as  expressed  In  the  Preamble  to 
the  National  Constitution  and  its  Article  67, 
paragraph  16; 

Whereas  it  is  considered  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  urgent  to  take  certain  measures  to 
promote  domestic  activities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods; 

Whereas  purchases  abroad  of  goods  which 
could  be  acquired  In  the  domestic  market 
unnecessarily  Increase  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  international  payments  of  the  Re- 
public, since  they  require  pasrments  In  for- 
eign exchange  which  can  be  avoided; 

Whereas  the  larger  the  sales  on  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  more  employment  there 
will  be  and  the  larger  the  degree  to  which 
the  causes  for  employment  will  be  elimi- 
nated; 

Whereas  a  larger  volume  of  sales  Is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  reduction  In  cost, 
which  In  turn  is  reflected  In  a  reduction  of 
sales  prices; 

Whereas  a  strengthening  of  the  domestic 
market  encourages  new  investments  and, 
consequently,  creates  an  element  of  competi- 
tion which  is  the  basic  mechanism  for  Im- 
proving production  and  lowering  the  costs 
thereof; 

Whereas  purchases  to  be  made  by  the  pub- 
lic administration,  the  agencies,  departments 
and  economically  Independent  and  self-gov- 
erning entitles,  the  State  enterprises  and 
public  service  enterprises  operating  under 
license  represents  a  very  large  volume; 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  take  measures 
to  Insure  that  the  purchasing  potential  of 
the  State,  of  the  State  organizations  and  of 
those  rendering  public  services  is  directed 
toward  the  domestic  market  by  acquiring  to 
the  largest  extent  possible  products,  mer- 
chandise and  materials  of  domestic  origin 
whereas  their  price  level  Is  reasonable  com- 
pared to  similar  products,  merchandise  and 
materials  acquired  abroad: 

Whereas  the  customs  duties  and  exchange 
surcharges  on  Imports  tend  to  establish  a 
balance  between  the  prices  for  domestic  prod- 
ucts and  for  Imported  products  within  rea- 
sonable margins  and  In  consideration  of  the 
convenience  of  the  establishment  of  certain 
production  activities; 

Whereas  since  the  public  administration, 
the  State  organizations  and  enterprises  and 
the  public  service  enterprises  operating  under 
license  are,  in  some  Instances,  exempt  from 


payment  of  customs  duties  and  Import  sur- 
charges and.  In  other  Instances,  are  granted 
financial  facilities  for  payment  thereof,  there 
naturally  exists  a  tendency  to  acquire  im- 
ported materials,  merchandise  and  products; 

Whereas  for  these  purposes  it  seems  the 
most  appropriate  to  establish  absolute  pref- 
erence In  favor  of  materials,  merchandise  and 
products  of  domestic  origin  for  direct  or 
Indirect  acquisitions  by  the  public  adminis- 
tration, the  State  organizations  and  enter- 
prises and  public  service  enterprises  operat- 
ing under  license  where  the  price  is  reason- 
able, a  reasonable  price  to  be  deemed  a  price 
which  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  im- 
ported materials,  merchandise  or  products 
after  computing  all  exchange  surcharges, 
duties.  Imposts,  taxes  and  charges  which  a 
non-privileged  importer  would  have  to  pay, 
i.e..  a  person  who  cannot  claim  the  exemp- 
tions or  privileges  of  the  State; 

Whereas  in  this  manner,  the  same  policy 
is  followed  which  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries have  adopted  and  which  secured  for 
their  own  Industries  a  market  for  public  In- 
vestment; 

Whereas  with  the  establishment  of  this 
system,  the  National  Government  proposes 
to  secure  permanently  an  important  sector 
of  the  domestic  market  for  supply  with  pro- 
duction of  domestic  origin,  without  disre- 
garding the  commitments  under  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo  which  established  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association;  and  now 
therefore. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation 
decrees  with  force  of  law: 

Article  1.  The  Public  Administration,  the 
agencies,  departments,  economically  inde- 
pendent or  self-governing  bodies,  the  public 
service  enterprises  operating  under  license 
and  the  State  enterprises  shall  exclusively 
acquire  materials,  merchandise  and  products 
of  domestic  origin,  provided  the  price  be 
reasonable. 

Under  the  same  obligation  shall  be  per- 
sons who  enter  into  works  or  services  con- 
tracts with  the  public  administration,  the 
agencies,  departments,  economically  Inde- 
pendent or  self-governing  bodies  and  State 
enterprises. 

Article  2.  For  purposes  of  Article  1.  It  shall 
be  understood  that  a  material,  merchandise 
or  product  Is  of  domestic  origin  when  It  Is: 

(a)  a  mineral  extracted  from  mines  situ- 
ated within  the  national  territory  and  proc- 
essed within  said  territory; 

(b)  a  farm  product  produced  within  the 
national  territory; 

(c)  an  industrial  product  manufactured 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  finishing 
of  which  raw  materials,  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts or  parts  produced  in  the  national  terri- 
tory are  used; 

(d)  an  Industrial  product  manufactured 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  finishing  of 
which  raw  materials,  semi-finished  products 
or  parts  produced  abroad  and  which  are  not. 
or  cannot  be.  produced  within  the  national 
territory  at  reasonable  prices  are  used; 

(e)  an  Industrial  product  manufactured 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  by  Industrial 
plants  which  are  developing  a  plan  of  indus- 
trial integration  approved  or  established  by 
competent  authority,  even  though  the  prod- 
uct may  not  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (d)  above. 

Article  3.  The  cost  shall  be  considered  rea- 
sonable when  the  price  of  the  materials, 
merchandise  or  products  of  domestic  origin 
Is  not  higher  than  the  price  of  imported  ma- 
terials, merchandise  or  products  which,  for 
purposes  of  price  comparison  only,  shall  In- 
clude: 

(a)  value  c.i.f.  Argentine  port  (cost,  in- 
surance, freight) ; 

(b)  the  exchange  surcharges  established 
for  import  of  the  materials,  merchandise  or 
products  in  question   which  must  be  paid 


by  a  non-privileged  Importer;  the  minimum 
surcharge  shall  be  computed  at  25  percent  if 
the  established  surcharge  should  be  less  or 
should  not  exist; 

(c)  the  Imposts,  duties  and  custonis 
charges  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  a 
non-privileged  Importer; 

(d)'all  remaining  Imposts,  duties,  taxes 
or  charges  which  are  payable  by  a  non- 
privileged  Importer,  and  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  sales  and  and  profitable  activities 
tax,  even  though  the  import  may  consist  of 
goods  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
importer; 

(e)  any  interests,  commissions  and  finan- 
cial charges  which  the  purchaser  must  pay 
if  term  payment  for  the  imported  materials, 
merchandise  and  products  may  have  been 
offered,  in  the  amount  which  may  exceed  the 
current  percentage  In  the  country  of  ori- 
gin for  financed  exports,  on  the  value  of  the 
delivered  materials,  merchandise  and  prod- 
ucts; there  shall  also  be  computed  in  this 
context  the  Income  tax  payable  on  remit- 
tance of  Interest  abroad  where  it  is  im- 
posed on  the  purchaser. 

Article  4.  On  materials,  merchandise  and 
products  originating  in  countries  belonging 
to  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, only  the  surcharges  and  customs  tariffs 
In  force  on  the  Argentine  national  list  shall 
be  computed. 

Article  5.  If  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Mines,  upon  request  by  an  interested  party 
or  ex  officio,  should  validly  determine  that 
the  price  in  the  Internal  market  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  imported  material,  mer- 
chandise or  product  which  may  have  been 
offered  Is  at  least  10%  higher  than  the  ex- 
port price  and  provided  that  there  does  not 
exist  an  established  index  price,  the  price 
C.I.P.  Argentine  port  shall  be  substituted, 
for  purposes  of  price  comparison,  by  the  cur- 
rent price  In  the  Internal  market  of  the 
country  of  origin.  Increased  by  the  factors 
necessary  to  determine  the  value  C.I.F. 
Argentine  port. 

Article  6.  For  purposes  of  the  price  com- 
parison provided  for  In  Article  3,  If  the 
amount  of  all  the  taxes  on  the  Imported  fin- 
ished product  which  the  non-prlvlleged  im- 
porter would  have  to  pay  should  be  less 
than  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  the 
Imparted  component  parts  of  the  domestic 
finished  product,  that  difference  shall  de- 
crease the  price  of  the  material,  merchan- 
dise or  product  of  domestic  origin  Included 
In  paragraph  d)  and  e)  of  Article  2.  That 
amount  shall  be  determined  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Mines,  and  the  lesser 
amount  determined  shall  be  applied  to  each 
one  of  the  various  similar  materials,  mer- 
chandise or  products  of  domestic  origin  of- 
fered in  public  bid  if  imported  raw  materials. 
semi-finished  products  or  parts  had  been 
used  to  differing  extents  In  the  finishing. 

Article  7.  A  certificate  by  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Mines  to  the  effect  that  a 
material,  merchandise  or  product  Is  of  do- 
mestic origin  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  2  and  stating  the  amount  determined 
in  accordance  with  Article  6  shall  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  application  of  the  regula- 
tions established.  The  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Mines  shall  issue  the  certificates  with- 
in 10  business  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
quest, and  the  certificates  shall  be  perma- 
nently valid  as  long  as  they  are  not  recti- 
fied or  modified  ex  officio  or  at  the  request 
of  an  Interested  party. 

Article  8.  The  official  banks  may  grant 
credits,  endorsements,  or  guarantees  for  the 
financing  of  the  purchase  In  foreign  coun- 
tries of  materials,  merchandise,  or  products 
by  the  provincial  or  municipal  public  ad- 
ministrations, departments,  economically  In- 


'  As  amended  by  Decree  Law  No.  6672. 
dated  August  9.  1963,  published  In  the  Bole- 
tin  Oficlal  of  August  16,  1963. 


dependent  or  self-governing  bodies  or  State, 
provincial,  or  municipal  enterprises  only 
after  Issuance  of  the  joint  resolution  to  which 
Article  12  refers. 

Article  9.  Exemption  from  exchange  sur- 
charges or  customs  duties  requested  by  the 
provinces,  municipalities,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic body  for  the  Import  of  materials,  mer- 
chandise or  products  shall  not  be  granted  if 
the  conditions  established  In  this  decree  do 
not  prevail. 

Article  10.  The  regulations  established  are 
hereby  declared  of  public  order,  and  any 
contracts  entered  Into  in  violation  thereof 
are  declared  absolutely  null.  Nullity  may  be 
declared  ex  officio  or  at  the  request  by  an 
interested  party,  considering  as  such  also  a 
party  offering  materials,  merchandise  or 
products  of  domestic  origin. 

Article  11.  There  is  hereby  established, 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Economy,  an  Honorary  Advisory  Commis- 
sion formed  by  representatives  of  State  or- 
ganizations and  private  activities,  which 
shall  supervise  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  these  regulations  by  advice  to  said 
Ministry.  An  internal  regulation  to  be  Is- 
sued shall  establish  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, the  organizations  represented  and  the 
procedure  under  which  it  must  discharge  its 
assignment. 

Article  12.  Upon  receipt  of  advice  from  the 
Commission  to  be  created.  Import  permits 
may  be  granted  by  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Mines  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  Where  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tions established  by  this  decree  have  been 
complied  with  and  the  price  C.I.F.  Buenos 
Aires  for  the  Imported  materials,  merchan- 
dise or  products  Is  more  advantageous  in 
accordance  with  the  criterion  for  comparison 
established  under  Article  3. 

(b)  Where  the  object  on  which  Interna- 
tional public  bids  have  been  made  Is  pro- 
tected by  an  exchange  surcharge  In  excess  of 
25  percent  and,  after  a  cost  study,  including 
a  reasonable  profit  for  the  Argentine  manu- 
facturer, the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
existing  protection  exceeds  the  protection 
that  would  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
comparison  mentioned  In  Article  3,  para- 
graph (b).  the  surcharge  may  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  In  excess  and 
the  new  charge  shall  under  no  clrctmistances 
be  lower  than  25  percent. 

(c)  Where  there  Is  an  urgent  reason  and  it 
is  validly  proven  that  the  local  suppliers  are 
not  in  a  position  to  deliver  the  product  in- 
volved within  the  required  time. 

(d)  Where  Imports  from  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  Latin  Anaerlcan  Free 
Trade  Association  are  Involved  and  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  specified  Import  will  promote 
exports  In  other  sectors. 

(e)  Where  OF>eratlons  financed  by  foreign 
governmental  agencies  or  International  credit 
organizations  are  Involved,  provided  that,  af- 
ter the  corresponding  economic  studies  have 
been  undertaken,  the  production  or  work  to 
be  financed  is  considered  of  high  priority  and 
that,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  a  correlative 
increase  in  general  domestic  activities  and 
an  adequate  participation  by  the  Argentine 
Indtistry  will  occur. 

(f)  Where  it  Is  validly  proven  that  the 
quality  of  the  domestic  product  Is  not  satis- 
factory or  that  the  technical  specifications 
demanded  by  the  purchasing  entity  sub- 
stantially differ  from  those  of  the  domes- 
tic product  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  those 
of  the  domestic  Industry  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  buyer. 

(g)  Where  the  prevlotis  business  trans- 
actions of  the  domestic  supplier  have.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  not  been  satis- 
factory as  to  his  ability  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  his  offer. 

(h)  Where  the  bidder,  by  virtue  of  the 
benefits  granted  by  the  State,  has  committed 


himself  to  operate  at  a  level  of  protection  be- 
low that  which  Is  established  by  these 
regulations. 

Article  13.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
shall  invite  the  provincial  governors  to  enact 
standards  similar  to  those  of  these  regula- 
tions in  their  respective  Jiu-lsdlctlons. 

Article  14.  The  provisions  of  this  decree 
shall  not  apply  to  comparisons  to  be  made  in 
International  tenders  undertaken  under 
financings  already  agreed  upon  with  foreign 
government  agencies  or  international  credit 
organizations  In  which  the  corresponding 
contingencies  had  especially  been  provided 
for. 

Article  15.  This  decree  shall  be  counter- 
signed by  the  Ministers  and  Department 
Heads  in  the  Departments  of  Economy;  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Services;  National  Defense; 
and  Interior,  and  signed  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  for  Energy  and  Fuels;  Industry  and 
Mines;  Conunerce;  and  Finance. 

Article  16.  To  be  commimlcated.  pub- 
lished, passed  on  to  the  Office  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Official  Bulletin  and  Printing, 
and  deposited  in  the  archives. 

GuiDO. — Jos6  A.  Martinez  de  Hoz. — Horacio 
J.  Zublrl. — Jos6  M.  Astlgueta. — Osiris  G. 
Vlllegas. — Jorge  Bermudez  Emparanza. — 
Luis  Gotthell. — Juan  B.  Martin.— Eduardo  B. 
M.  Tiscornla. 


BRAZIL 


(Member  »f»LAFTA  and  GATT) 


Article  244  of  Decree  No.  4536  of  January 
28,  1922,  as  amended,  containing  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations  for  Public  Accounts  estab- 
lishes the  basic  principle  that  contracts  for 
supplies  or  the  furnishing  of  services  exceed- 
ing 5,000.000  cruzeiros  (about  $2,825  in  Janu- 
ary 1965  at  the  free  rate)  and  all  public 
works  contracts  exceeding  10.000.000 
cruzeiros  (about  $5,650)  must  be  awarded 
through  public  tendering  (concorrencla  pub- 
llca)  In  accordance  with  Chapter  I  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Decree. 

Notices  of  calls  for  public  tenders  must  be 
published  In  the  official  newspaper  (Dl^rlo 
Oflclal)  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
official  newspapers  of  the  States.  Article  750 
contains  the  somewhat  unusual  provision 
that  all  bids  must  be  published  In  their  en- 
tirety in  the  same  official  newspaper  or  news- 
papers In  which  the  notices  were  published. 
Restricted  tendering  (concorrencla  admln- 
tstratlva)  is  permitted  in  cases  of  "emer- 
gency" and  for  contracts  the  amount  of 
which  are  less  than  those  stated  above.  That 
method  Is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  public 
tendering  except  for  the  publication  of 
notices  and  bids.  Written  notices  must, 
however,  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  all  sup- 
pliers of  the  article  desired. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  supplies  the  pro- 
curement authorities  may  effect  direct  pur- 
chases through  what  Is  called  standing 
tendering  ( concorrSncia  permanente).  Un- 
der this  method  suppliers  flle  in  advance 
their  names  and  other  details,  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  willing  to  sell  the  supplies 
and  Information  as  to  quality,  delivery,  etc. 
The  contracting  authorities  have  the  legal 
right  to  cancel  any  call  for  tenders  as  well 
as  to  reject  bidders  not  deemed  to  be  suit- 
able ( Idoneldade ) .  Under  Article  743  the 
contract  must  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid 
(a  proposta  mals  barata),  however  small  the 
difference  between  such  bid  and  any  other 

bid. 

Preferences 

Article  742  of  the  Accountability  Decree 
provides  that  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments shall  always  prefer  domestic  bidders, 
conditions  being  equal  (em  Igualdade  de 
condl?6es). 

Article  744  of  the  Decree  provides  as  fol- 
lows (unofficial  translation  from 
Portuguese)  : 

"Article  744:  It  Is  permitted  that  the  Gov- 
errmient  stipulate  a  second  condition  which. 


in  the  case  of  absolute  equality  between  the 
two  prop>osals,  with  right  to  better  classifica- 
tion, will  serve  to  dpclde  to  which  falls  the 
preference." 

A  check  made  by  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  government  ten- 
ders published  In  the  Di&rio  Oficlal  during 
January  1965  showed  that,  when  conditions 
were  stipulated  under  Article  744,  first  pref- 
erence was  given  to  bidders  of  Brazilian 
nationality.  For  example.  In  a  tender  pub- 
lished by  the  Ministry  of  Aviation,  the  con- 
dition was  as  follows: 

"In  cases  of  equality  of  prices,  the  deci- 
sion will  obey  the  following  preferential  or- 
der (Art,  744  of  R.G.C.P.)  : 

"1.  National  bidder; 

2.  Reduction  of  prices; 

3.  Supplier  of  article  or  labor  during  the 
past  year; 

4.  Drawing  [I.e.,  by  lot]." 

Another  tender  for  sale  of  used  equipment 
stated  that,  in  the  event  of  equality  of  offers 
between  a  national  firm  and  a  foreign  firm, 
preference  would  be  given  to  the  former. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Government  and  Its  agencies  and  auton- 
omous entitles  are  required  to  purchase  arti- 
cles of  domestic  origin  similar  to  foreign 
articles  (artlgos  de  produgao  naclonal  slmU- 
ares  aos  estrangeiros),  rather  than  making 
purchases  abroad,  if  the  products  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  equivalent  domestic 
products  ("similars")  determined  by  the  Cus- 
tomes  Policy  Council.  Articles  so  Included 
are  automatically  Ineligible  for  exemption 
from,  or  reduced  of,  Import  duties,  and  axe, 
moreover,  transferred  to  the  least  favorable 
category  of  exchange. 

Basic  exemptions  from,  or  reductions  of, 
import  duties  are  regulated  by  Decree-Law 
No  300  of  February  24,  1938,  as  supplemented 
by  Law  No.  3244  of  August  14,  1957,  which 
established  a  new  tariff  system  listing  Items 
according  to  the  Brussels  nomenclature.  Ad- 
ditional exemptions  or  reductions  are  grant- 
ed by  other  laws  and  decrees,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily,  for  specified  articles, 
but  all  exemptions  or  reductions  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  fact  that  the  imported  article 
has  no  equivalent  produced  domestically  In 
a  quantltv  sufficient  to  supply  the  market. 
Moreover,  Article  3  of  Law  No.  3244  provides 
that  the  Customs  Policy  Council  may  In- 
crease by  a  maximum  of  30  per  cent,  the 
Import  duty  on  Items  of  a  type  registered  as 
"similars". 

The  basic  provisions  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  "similars"  are  contained  In 
Chapter  XXVI  of  Decree-Law  No.  300.  The 
Commission  on  Similars  established  under  Its 
provisions  was  superseded  by  the  Customs 
Policy  Council  vmder  the  provisions  of  Law 
No.  3244. 

The  basic  regulation  requiring  the  use  of 
"similars"  In  public  procurement,  unless  spe- 
cial permission  Is  obtained.  Is  reported  by 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  be  Circular  No.  7  of  February  26. 
1942,  of  the  Director  of  Customs  Revenue, 
which  reads  as  follows  (unofficial  translation 
from  Portuguese  by  the  Embassy)  : 

"In  accordance  with  a  decision  rendered  by 
his  excellency  the  Minister  of  Finance  In  a 
doctmient  filed  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  No.  9,159  of  this  year,  which  resulted 
m  the  Issuance  of  Official  Memorandum  No. 
PL/53/561. KP.l. 1.176)  of  January  29,  1942, 
from  the  Federal  Foreign  Trade  Council,  I 
hereby  Inform  all  Customs  Inspectors  and 
other  Ctistoms  Boards  of  the  country,  for 
their  guidance  and  necessary  action  that,  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  made  by 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, preference  should  be  given  to  the  na- 
tional similar  products  in  all  purchases  made 
by  the  Public  Administration  of  the  Coun- 
try." 
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Preference  for  products  of  the  products 
of  the  Volta  Redonda  steel  plant  of  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company  Is  provided  by  Cir- 
cular No.  36  of  December  18.  1947,  of  the 
Director  General  of  National  Finance,  which 
reads  as  follows  (unofficial  translation  from 
Portuguese  by  the  Embassy )  : 

"The  Director  General  of  the  National  Fi- 
nances, taking  Into  consideration  the  res- 
olution of  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  to  be  implemented  by  order 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  recommends  to 
all  chiefs  of  departments  and  services  of 
this  Ministry,  as  well  as  all  autonomous  agen- 
cies, that  in  their  operations  they  shall  not 
purchase  from  other  sources  those  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  Volta  Redonda  steel 
plant  of  National  Steel  Company  (Cia  Slder- 
urgica  Nacional  | . 

"It  is  further  declared  that  the  National 
Steel  Company  has  already  been  requested 
to  provide  a  list  of  products  which  it  manu- 
factures and  that  this  list  will  be  published 
so  that  the  importation  of  similar  products 
for  use  by  government  agencies  can  be  com- 
pletely discontinued." 

The  Government  regularly  encourages  both 
its  own  entities  and  Brazilian  private  In- 
dustry to  develop  national  "similars".  As  an 
example,  Petrobras,  the  Government  petro- 
leum monopoly,  has  a  special  division  for 
developing  information  on.  and  specifications 
lor.  "similars". 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letters  dated  Decemt>er  16.  1964.  Jan- 
uary 22,  1965.  and  February  10.  1965.  from 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
to  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Letter  dated  November  12,  1964,  from 
the  Bvu-eau  of  International  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  to 
Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore.  New  York. 

(3)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1635 
dated  June  16,  1955,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  entitled  "Pro- 
tection Against  Imports  of  'Similar'  Prod- 
ucts". 

(4)  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Brazil,  Sao  Paulo,  Supplement  No.  28  dated 
October  9.  1957,  entitled  "Registration  of 
Similars". 

(5)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Establishing  a  Bvisiness  in  Brazil, 
Overseas  Business  Reports.  No.  OBR  63-149 
(December   1963). 

(6)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Foreign  Trade  Regulations  of  Brazil, 
Overseas  Business  Reports,  OBR  63-150  (De- 
cember 1963). 

(7)  Harvard  Law  School  (World  Tax 
Series) ,  Taxation  in  Brazil  (Cambridge,  1957) . 

CHILE 

(Member  of  LAFTA  and  GATT) 
In  principle,  Chilean  law  requires  that  pub- 
lic   supply    and    public    works    contracts    be 
awarded  through  public  tendering,  but  there 
are  many  exceptions. 

The  two  most  important  procurement 
agencies  are  the  State  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment (Dlreccion  de  Aprovlslonamlento  del 
Estado)  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  Decree 
with  Force  of  Law  No.  353  dated  April  5. 
1960  (Diario  Oficlal.  April  6,  1960),  the  Pur- 
chasing Department,  a  public  organism  de- 
pendent on  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  is  in 
charge  of  the  purchase,  storage  and  distri- 
bution of  all  materials,  machinery  and  other 
equipment  required  by  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  armed  forces,  as  well  as  of  office 
supplies,  material  and  equipment  required 
by  semi-governmental  Institutions,  regard- 
less of  the  origin  of  the  funds  with  which  the 
purchases  are  made.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Article  1  of  Law  No.  15,840  of  November 
2,  1964  (Diario  Oficlal,  November  9.  1964), 
the   Ministry   of    Public    Works    Is    charged. 


among  other  things,  with  the  construction, 
improvement  and  repair  of  public  works 
financed  by  the  Treasvuy.  Under  Article  2 
Ministries  which  have  legal  power  to  con- 
struct works,  the  State  institutions  and  Gov- 
ernment enterprises  (such  as  the  State  Rail- 
ways) and  the  municipalities  can  entrust 
to  the  Ministry  the  construction,  etc.,  of 
works,  agreeing  with  it  on  the  conditions, 
the  methods  and  the  financing  thereof. 

Article  2  of  Decree  with  Force  of  Law  No. 
353  requires  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  State 
Purchasing  Department  make  Its  purchases 
through  public  or  private  tendering  (llcl- 
tacion  publlca  o  prlvada).  Public  tendering 
may  be  omitted,  however.  In  a  number  of 
specified  cases.  Including  those  Involving  a 
purchase  of  not  more  than  5,000  escudos 
(about  $2,100  at  the  official  rate)  and  in 
urgent  and  emergency  cases. 

Article  50  of  Law  No.  25,985  provides  that 
public  works  shall  be  executed  by  means  of 
contracts  awarded  through  public  bids.  The 
Article  provides,  however,  for  a  number  of 
exceptions  which  permit  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  direct  negotiation  (por  trato  dl- 
recto),  by  contracts  awarded  through  private 
tendering  (por  cotlzaclon  prlvada),  by  ad- 
ministration (por  admin istraclon)  or  by  dele- 
gated administration  (por  admlnistracl6n 
delagada ) ,  all  as  determined  by  tiie  Regula- 
tions. Works  executed  by  administration  are 
carried  out  by  the  department  or  entity 
concerned.  Those  executed  by  delegated  ad- 
ministration are  carried  out  as  a  rule  by  con- 
tractors on  a  cost  plus  fixed  fee  or  cost  plus 
percentage  basis,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

There  are  a  number  of  legal  provisions 
which  contain  preferences  for  Chilean  bid- 
ders and  Chilean  products  and  materials. 
Article  4  of  Decree  with  Force  of  Law  No. 
353  provides  as  follows  concerning  purchases 
of  the  State  Purchasing  Department  (un- 
official translation  from  Spanish) : 

"The  Department  shall  give  preference  in 
the  purchases  which  It  makes  to  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, price  and  quality  t)€lng  equal  and 
giving  protection  to  the  national  1  fiscal]  in- 
terest. 

"Conditions  being  equal,  the  manufacture 
of  materials,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment by  national  (i.e..  Government]  fac- 
tories will  be  preferred." 

By  virtue  of  the  registration  requirements 
of  the  Regulations  for  Public  Works  Con- 
tracts approved  by  Decree  No.  1.240  of  June  6. 
1961  (Diario  Oficlal,  October  14.  1961),  as 
amended  by  Decree  No.  539  of  March  7,  1963 
(Diario  Oficial.  May  8.  1963),  and  Decree  No. 
2.193  of  August  27,  1964  (Diario  Oficial,  Sep- 
tember 22.  1964),  contracts  for  public  works 
can  be  awarded  only  to  Chilean  firms  that 
are  enrolled  in  the  General  Register  of  Con- 
tractors or  In  the  Registers  of  Minor  Works 
and  Specialized  Works  maintained  by  the 
Divisions  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
Contractors  are  enrolled  in  the  General  Reg- 
ister according  to  one  or  more  principal 
specialties  and  are  also  classified  in  five  cate- 
gories according  to  the  maximum  amounts 
of  the  contracts  which  they  are  deemed  quali- 
fied, ranging  from  the  First  Category  of 
2.000.000  escudos  (about  $840,000)  to  the 
Fifth  Category  of  lOO.COO  escudos  (about 
$42,000). 

In  order  to  be  registered  in  the  First  Cate- 
gory of  the  General  Register,  a  corporation 
must  be  organized  by  public  Instrument  and 
Its  constitutive  document  must  require  that 
at  least  one  of  Its  directors  be  a  professional 
Chilean  civil  engineer.  Less  restrictive  re- 
quirements apply  to  the  other  Categories  but 
at  least  one  director  must  enjoy  specified  pro- 
fessional status.  The  Regulations  also  pro- 
vide for  numerous  other  technical  and  fi- 
nancial qualifications. 


A  Special  Register  Is  maintained  for  con- 
tractors deemed  qualified  to  execute  a  work 
amounting  to  more  than  1,000.000  escudos. 
The  prerequisites  for  registration  are  fixed 
for  each  work  by  the  officials  of  the  Ministry; 
hence,  the  possibility  exists  for  the  reglstral 
tlon  of  foreign  contractors.  Even  If  the 
amount  Is  less  than  1,000,000  escudos.  a  Spe- 
cial Register  may  be  established,  if  the 
technical  characteristics  of  the  work  Justify 

Decree  No.  1,250  of  October  20,  1964  (Diario 
Oficlal.  November  18,  1964),  an  unofficial 
translation  from  Spanish  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto  as  Schedule  A.  requires  all  gov- 
ernmental and  semi-governmental  entities  to 
purchase  domestic  metallurgical  products  or 
parts  in  preference  to  similar  imports. 

Article  2  provides  that  domestic  metallurgi- 
cal products  "of  equal  price  and  quality" 
must  be  given  preference  over  similar  im- 
ports and  that,  for  purposes  of  price  com- 
parison, the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  by 
the  customs  authorities  shall  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  goods  of  foreign  origin,  even 
though  the  purchasing  entity  may  bear  such 
duties.  According  to  reports  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  Santiago,  the  Chilean 
Metallurgical  Trade  Association  (ASIMET) 
takes  the  position  that  such  duties  must  be 
Included,  even  though  the  purchasing  entity 
may  be  exempt  from  paying  such  duties. 

Reasons  for  purchasing  foreign  metallur- 
gical products  must  be  certified  to  the  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Commerce  In 
the  Ministry  of  Economy.  The  certification 
must  show  that  there  are  no  equivalent  do- 
mestic products,  that  no  bids  for  similar 
domestic  products  were  received,  or  that  there 
exist  acceptable  reasons  justifying  metallur- 
gical Imports.  A  maximum  amount  of  do- 
mestic components  should  be  Incorporated  in 
the  imported  products,  if  the  complete  prod- 
uct is  not  available  domestically.  Preference 
must  be  given  to  foreign  offers  of  equal 
"price"  and  "quality"  which  would  permit 
maximum  Incorporation  of  domestic  compo- 
nents in  the  final  product. 

Most  unfinished  metallurgical  products 
manufactured  in  Chile  are  already  protected 
by  prohibited  lists  or  high  surcharges. 

Fmally,  Circular  No.  30  dated  August  4, 
1961,  of  the  Ministers  of  Economy  and  the 
Treasury,  an  unofficial  translation  from  Span- 
ish of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule 
B,  contains  instructions  to  State  enterprises 
(empresas  del  Estado),  such  as  the  State 
Railways,  concerning  the  letting  of  bids  and 
provides  that.  In  cases  where  there  exists  do- 
mestic production  of  the  article  required, 
bids  should  be  limited  to  Chilean  suppliers. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letters  dated  November  9,  1964,  and 
January  15,  1965,  from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Santiago  to  Cravath,  Swalne  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Letter  dated  February  5,  1965,  from 
Dr.  Gustavo  Serrano  M.  of  Price  Waterhouse 
Peat  &  Co.,  Santiago,  to  Cravath.  Swalne  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Market  for  U.S.  Products  in  Chile  (De- 
cember 1961) . 

(4)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls — 
Chile,  World  Trade  Information  Service,  Part 
2.  No.  62-18   (May   1962). 

SCHEDULE    A.    CHILE 

Decree  No.  1250  of  October  20,  1964,  concern- 
ing preference  to  be  given  to  the  National 
Metallurgical  Industry  in  public  bids 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  18,  1964) 
(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 
(No.  1250) 

Santiago,  October  20, 1964. 
Today  the  following  has  been  decreed: 
Whereas  it  is   neceFsary  to  stimulate  the 
development  of   the   national   metallurgical 
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industry,  for  which  purpose  it  Is  appropriate 
to  broaden  Its  Internal  market; 

Acqxilsitlon  of  its  products  by  the  public 
sector  will  furthermore  diminish  the  out- 
flow of  foreign  exchange;  and  In  view  of: 

The  provisions  contained  In  Articles  1, 
para,  (b) ,  and  4,  Nos.  15  and  18,  of  the  De- 
cree with  Elffect  of  Law  No.  88,  dated  May  12, 
1953;  Article  1  of  Decree  No.  1,272,  dated 
September  7,  1961,  which  established  the 
definitive  text  of  the  Law  concerning  Ex- 
ports, Imports  and  International  Curren- 
cies; 

I  decree : 

Article  1.  In  addition  to  those  special 
provisions  which  may  apply  In  each  case, 
acquisitions  of  machinery,  tools,  equipment 
and  appliances  made  by  governmental  and 
semigovernmental  institutions  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  this  Regulation. 

Article  2.  Where  equality  of  price  and 
quality  exists  and  the  Interests  of  the  pur- 
chasing institution  have  been  safeguarded, 
domestically  produced  goods  shall  be  given 
preference. 

For  the  purp>o£es  of  price  comparison,  the 
r.mount  of  duties  levied  by  the  Customs  Au- 
thorities shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
goods  of  foreign  origin,  even  where  the  pur- 
chasing  institution   may   bear   such   duties. 

Article  3.  If  an  offer  for  sale  of  goods  of 
foreign  origin  is  accepted,  it  must  be  stated 
that,  in  accordance  with  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Conunerce,  no  adequate  domestic  produc- 
tion exists  and  that  no  offers  for  goods  of 
domestic  origin  had  been  submitted,  or  the 
reasons  for  which  offers  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted were  not  accepted  must  be  given. 

Article  4.  In  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
ciomestic  offer,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
that  foreign  offer  which,  where  equality  of 
price  and  quality  exists  and  the  Interests  of 
the  purchasing  Institution  have  been  safe- 
guarded, offers  to  Integrate  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  its  value  with  parts  or  elements 
of  domestic  production. 

Article  5.  The  value  of  the  foreign  offer 
referred  to  in  the  previous  article  shall  be 
only  that  part  which  relates  to  the  price  of- 
fered for  machinery,  tools,  equipment  or 
appliances.  Thus,  the  price  for  assembling, 
for  construction  on  the  land  and  other  work 
of  a  secondary  nature  shall  be  excluded. 

Article  6.  For  the  pvu-poses  of  Article  4,  a 
part  or  element  of  domestic  production  shall 
be  understood  to  be  a  part  or  element  In 
which  the  principal  raw  material  originates 
in  Chile  and  those  with  respect  to  which, 
although  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  the  ag- 
gregate value  In  Chile  produced  by  their 
processing  is  at  least  equal  to  50%  of  the 
price  offered  for  the  finished  product.  That 
percentage  must  be  proven  In  the  offer  by 
the  bidder. 

Article  7.  For  the  effects  of  controlling 
the  quality  and  uniformity  of  specifications 
between  parts  and  elements  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  of  foreign  origin  which  must 
be  Integrated,  the  Quality  Standards  to  be 
used  for  such  control  must  be  specified  In 
the  conditions  of  the  bid. 

Article  8.  The  foreign  bidder  whose  offer 
may  be  given  preference  pursuant  to  Article 
4  must  guarantee  the  material,  efficiency, 
production  and  quality  of  the  final  products 
Of  the  entire  Integrated  project. 

To  be  recorded,  communicated  and  pub- 
lished. 

J.  Alessandri  R., 
Manuel  Pereira  Y., 
Minister  of  Economy,  Development  and 
Reconstruction. 

What  is  transcribed  is  for  your  Informa- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carlos  Grebe  HernAndez, 
Undersecretary    of    Economy,    Develop- 
ment and  Reconstruction. 


SCHEDTTLE   B.    CHILE 

Circular  No.  30  dated  August  4,  1961,  of  the 

Ministers  of  Economy  and  the  Treasury 

(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 

Bearing  in  mind: 

(a)  The  need  for  avoiding  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  outflow  of  foreign  exchange  from 
the  country; 

(b)  The  advisability  of  stimulating  the 
development  of  national  Industry,  Improve- 
Ing  Its  competitive  position  with  relation  to 
foreign  industry; 

(c)  The  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
acquiring  the  greatest  volume  of  national 
products  without  detrimentally  affecting  the 
consumer; 

(d)  The  importance  of  progressively  sub- 
stituting imported  products  with  those  of 
national  origin; 

The  Government  has  decided  to  give  the 
following  Instructions  to  State  Enterprises 
[Empresas  del  Estado]  concerning  the  han- 
dling  of  bids: 

( 1 )  In  the  case  where  there  exists  domestic 
production  of  the  article  required,  bids 
should  be  limited  to  domestic  suppliers. 

(2)  In  such  bids  all  quotations  should  be 
requested  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  payment  utilized  by  the  Enterprise 
for  domestic  purchases,  but  In  no  case  may 
payment  be  extended  beyond  date  of  delivery 
of  the  merchandise. 

(3)  Whenever  performance  of  the  preced- 
ing clause  brings  about  financial  difficulties 
to  the  purchasing  Enterprise,  it  should  ad- 
vise the  Budget  Division  of  its  additional  fi- 
nancing requirements. 

(4)  The  Enterprise  should  place  special 
emphasis  on  the  requirements  of  quality  that 
the  material  must  meet,  indicating  them 
with  the  greatest  preciseness  at  the  time  that 
bids  are  called  for. 

(5)  At  the  same  time  that  bids  are  called 
for,  the  Enterprise  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  determine  the  International  market 
prices  for  similar  articles.  In  determining 
the  price  of  the  imported  article,  there  should 
be  taken  into  account,  in  addition  to  freight. 
Insurance  and  taxes  and  Import  and  export 
duties,  all  the  expenses,  such  as  import  de- 
posits, which  a  private  Individual  would  In- 
cur if  he  himself  had  effected  the  operation. 

(6)  Should  the  cost  of  the  domestic  prod- 
uct prove  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  im- 
ported product,  calculated  on  the  basis  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  No.  5.  the  Enterprise 
should  send  the  record  to  the  Budget  Divi- 
sion. This  organization  will  advise  as  to  the 
financial  implications  of  the  transaction, 
with  special  relation  to  paragraph  3  of  this 
circular.  The  Budget  Division  will  answer 
within  a  maximtim  of  10  days.  In  case  that 
no  answer  Is  received  within  10  days,  the 
Enterprise  will  be  free  to  request  bids  with 
the  participation  to  foreign  suppliers. 

Should  the  Enterprise  run  into  legal  ob- 
stacles in  the  application  of  these  instruc- 
tions, it  is  requested  that  the  Minister  of 
Economy  be  advised  concerning  the  particu- 
lar point  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  communicate  this  to  you  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  It  will  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
Enterprise  under  your  direction. 
Julio  Philippi. 

Minister  of  Economy. 
Eduardo  Figtjeroa. 
Minister  of  the  Treasury. 

COLOMBIA 

(Member  of  LAFTA) 
Article  21  of  the  Fiscal  Code  establishes 
the  general  principle  that  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  only  through  public  tendering 
(llcitacl6n  piibllca) .  Direct  contracting  with 
a  selected  firm  is  authorized,  however,  in  a 
number  of  cases.  The  most  Important  is 
when  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  approved 
a  declaration  of  iu*gency  to  the  effect  that 


there  is  insufficient  time  in  the  particular 
case  to  carry  out  the  tendering  procedure. 

Various  specific  laws  and  decrees  also  per- 
mit deviation  from  the  general  principle. 
Decree  No.  2880  of  October  24.  1959  (Diario 
Oficial.  November  10,  1959).  relating  to  the 
National  Supply  Service,  permits  the  use  of 
private  tendering  (licitacidn  prlvada)  for  the 
awarding  of  contracts  which  involve  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  or  supplies  for  national 
defense  or  those  which  by  virtue  of  their 
nature  or  the  service  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended are  not  appropriate  for  public 
tendering. 

Also,  Law  No.  4  of  September  30,  1964 
(Diario  Oficial.  October  6.  1964),  which  re- 
lates to  the  awarding  of  public  works  con- 
tracts by  the  Nation,  the  Institutes,  the  de- 
centralized public  undertakings  or  establish- 
ments and  other  Government  and  semi-Gov- 
ernment entitles,  authorizes  public  tender- 
ing to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  awarding  of 
very  small  contracts  (less  than  200  pesos) 
and  in  cases  of  imminent  paralyzation  or 
suspension  of,  or  damage  to,  a  public  service. 
Those  circumstances  must  be  verified,  how- 
ever, by  a  declaration  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  if  national  works  are  involved,  and 
otherwise  by  a  "motivated"  resolution  of  the 
entity  concerned. 

Under  Colombian  law  and  practice  the  con- 
tract is  awarded  to  the  person  whose  bid  is 
most  advantageous  (mas  conveniente) ,  which 
is  not  necessarily  the  one  that  Is  lowest  In 
price.  Law  No.  4  of  1964  provides  that  the 
Government  will  regulate  the  form  In  which, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  bid,  there 
should  be  weighed  the  equitable  distribution 
of  work,  the  technical  capability,  experience, 
organization,  economic  responsibility  and  the 
equipment  and  facilities  of  each  bidder,  in 
order  that  those  factors  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  award. 

Colombian  public  contract  law  is  charac- 
terized by  two  unusual  features:  (1)  all  con- 
tracts exceeding  100,000  pesos  (about  $8,000) 
are  subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the 
Council  of  State  and  (2)  the  complete  text 
of  all  contracts  must  be  published  in  the  offi- 
cial newspaper. 

The  basic  discrimination  in  favor  of  do- 
mestic bidders  and  domestic  products  stems 
from  Colombia's  Import  policy,  which  Is 
aimed  not  only  at  conserving  foreign  ex- 
change but  also  at  protecting  domestic  in- 
dustries. The  policy  applies  as  a  rule  to  all 
Government  and  semi-Government  agencies 
as  well  as  to  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Imports  are  classified  In  three  lists:  (1) 
free,  (2)  prior  license,  and  (3)  prohibited. 
So-called  free  imports  are  considered  essen- 
tial and  may  be  imported  without  quantita- 
tive restriction.  The  prior  license  list  In- 
cludes a  vast  number  of  items  which  may  be 
imported  only  upon  the  Issuance  of  a  license 
by  the  Superlntendency  of  Imports.  They 
include  iron  and  steel  products  and  most  ma- 
chines and  equipment.  Prohibited  Imports 
are  those  that  are  considered  luxuries  and 
nonessentials  or  those  that  are  produced  In 
Colombia  and  in  quantities  sufflcienf  to  meet 
demand. 

As  an  example,  a  Government  agency  can 
obtain  a  license  to  Import  foreign  steel  for  a 
construction  project  only  If  it  obtains  a 
certificate  from  the  Government  steel  plant 
that  the  particular  steel  product  is  not  pro- 
duced by  It  or  Is  produced  by  It  in  quantities 
Insufficient  to  meet  domestic  demand. 

Various  laws  and  regulations  specifically 
discriminate  against  foreign  firms  and  for- 
eign products.  Thus,  Article  14  of  Law  No. 
4  of  1964  provides  as  follows  (unofficial  trans- 
lation from  Spanish) : 

"The  construction  Industry  and  the  en- 
gineering and  architectural  callings  In  all 
their  branches  are  activities  useful  and  nec- 
essary for  the  economic  development  of  the 
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country,  for  which  reason  the  State  ought 
to  stimulate  and  protect  domestic  natural 
and  Juridical  persons  devoted  to  them. 

"The  Government  will  regulate  the  form 
In  which  this  protection  and  stimulus  should 
be  given  and  that  which  should  be  encom- 
passed within  the  term  'domestic  Juridical 
persons'  for  those  purposes." 

Article  25  of  Decree  No.  2880  of  October  24, 
1959.  requires  persons  who  wish  to  enter 
Into  public  supply  contracts  to  be  registered 
with  the  Supply  Division  of  the  National 
Supply  Service  and  with  the  Ministries  and 
Administrative  Departments  authorized  to 
make  special  purchases.  Registration  re- 
quires compliance  with  the  following  pre- 
requisites : 

(1)  Proof  of  registration  In  the  Public 
Commercial  Register  (which,  for  a  foreign 
corporation,  entails  almost  the  same  formali- 
ties as  the  Incorporation  of  a  Colombian 
corporation ) ; 

(2)  If  a  Juridical  person  Is  Involved,  proof 
of  Its  constitution,  existence  and  legal  repre- 
sentation; and 

(3)  Establishment  of  antecedents  of  good 
commercial  reputation  by  means  of  a  certif- 
icate of  a  bank  or  the  National  Federation  of 
distributors  or  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Upon  being  registered,  the  registrant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Article  26,  must  subnUt 
to  the  Supply  Division  and  the  Ministries 
and  Administrative  Departments  price  lists 
of  the  goods,  or  merchandise  which  It  wishes 
to  sell  and  must  Inform  the  same  entitles. 
In  a  permanent  fashion,  concerning  varia- 
tions in  such  prices.  Compliance  with  the 
requirement  Is  Indispensable  If  the  bids  of 
the  registrant  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
In  any  class  of  purchases. 

Compliance  with  the  foregoing  require- 
ments Is  obviously  very  dlflBcult  for  any  for- 
eign corporation  which  has  not  already  es- 
tablished a  branch  In  Colombia  and  compiled 
with  the  registration  provisions. 

Furthermore.  Article  42  of  the  Fiscal  Code 
provides  that  all  contracts  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Colombia  with  foreign  persons 
are  subject  to  Colombian  law  and  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Colombian  courts  and  that 
such  contracts  must  contain  a  clause  stating 
that  the  foreigner  subjects  himself  to  the 
Colombian  courts  and  laws  and  waives  the 
right  to  make  a  diplomatic  claim,  except  In 
case  of  denial  of  Justice.  Such  a  denial  Is 
not  considered  as  existing  if  the  remedies 
allowed  by  Colombia  were  available  to  the 
foreigner. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  November  10,  1964.  from 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Bogot4  to 
Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

( 2 )  Vldal  Perdomo.  Derecho  Administrative 
General  (General  Administrative  Law)  (Bo- 
gota 1961). 

(3)  Sarrfa,  Derecho  Adminlstratlvo  (Ad- 
ministrative Law]   (4th  ed.,  BogotA,  1962). 

(4)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
nierce,  Colombia:  A  Market  for  tJ.S.  Products 
(1964). 

(5)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Foreign  Trade  Regulations  of  Colom- 
bia, Overseas  Business  Reports,  OBR  No.  64-3 
(January  1964). 

MEXICO 

(Member  of  LAFTA) 

Article  134  of  the  Mexican  Constitution 
provides  as  follows  (unofficial  translation 
from  Spanish) : 

"All  the  contracts  which  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  Government  enter  Into  for  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works  will  be  awarded  by  com- 
petitive bidding  through  notice  in  order  that 
proposals  may  be  submitted  In  sealed  en- 
velopes which  will  be  opened  In  public," 

In  practice,  however,  open  public  tender- 
ing Is  used  only  Infrequently,  largely  because 
of   the   absence   of   adequate   Implementary 


legislation.  Most  contracts  are  awarded 
through  private  Invitations  for  offers  or  by 
direct  negotiation. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Mexico, 
there  Is  a  wide  divergence  among  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  procedure  for  inviting 
bids,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  registration  re- 
quirements described  below.  Is  almost  never 
done  by  advertisement.  Some  agencies  In- 
fornx  all  registrants  of  a  proposed  contract  or 
order.  Others  select  only  a  few  registrants 
and  give  them  invitations  to  bid.  In  either 
case,  once  the  bids  have  been  received,  the 
contracting  authority  Is  not  required  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  bid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Presidential 
Decree  of  January  13.  1959  (Dlario  Oflcial, 
January  29.  1959),  an  unofficial  translation 
from  Spanish  of  which  Is  attached  hereto, 
all  Mexican  ministries  and  departments  of 
state,  decentralized  federal  entitles  and  en- 
terprises with  state  participation  are  re- 
quired generally  to  acquire  goods,  equip- 
ment, materials  and  merchandise  that  are  of 
Mexican  origin  and  are  permitted  to  acquire 
articles  of  foreign  origin  only  In  exceptional 
cases.  Imports  of  foreign  origin  are  per- 
mitted only  In  cases  In  which  the  material 
Is  unavailable  in  Mexico  or  Is  not  available 
In  sufficient  quantity  or  satisfactory  quality. 

The  Decree  establishes  a  Committee  on 
Government  Imports  composed  of  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Bank  as  Chairman  and  representatives  of 
four  ministries  and  the  Bank  of  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  all  requests  for  Im- 
ports by  Government  agencies.  Only  those 
Imports  which  are  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  permitted. 

National  credit  Institutions  which  extend 
financial  assistance,  either  themselves  or 
through  guariintees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  state  and  municipal  governments 
which  are  intended  for  acquisition  of  goods 
of  foreign  origin  are  required  by  Article  11 
of  the  Decree  to  prescribe  as  a  condition 
precedent  that  the  provisions  of  the  Decree 
are  satisfied. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Presidential 
Decree  of  April  27.  1962  (Dlario  Oftclal,  May 
22.  1962),  all  natural  and  Jvirldlcal  persons 
which  desire  to  enter  Into  public  works  and 
supply  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, must  register  once  a  year  In  the  Regis- 
ter of  Contractors  and  Suppliers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Property  (Secretarla  del 
Patrlmonlo  Naclonal) . 

In  order  to  be  registered,  foreign  corpora- 
tions must  obtain  the  authorization  of  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  after 
complying  with  the  following  requirements: 

( 1 )  Proof  that  they  have  been  legally  con- 
stituted according  to  their  domestic  laws. 

(2)  Proof  that  their  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  other  constitutive  documents  are 
not  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  public  order 
established  by  Mexican  laws. 

(3)  Registration  In  Mexico  as  a  foreign 
corporation  or  the  appointment  of  an  agent 
In  Mexclo. 

Foreign  corporations  mvist  also  comply 
with  other  requirements.  For  example.  In 
an  announcement  Issued  In  the  Fall  of  1963 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  outlining 
procedures  for  qualifying  for  bidding  for  con- 
tracts for  machinery  and  other  equipment 
during  the  remainder  of  1963  and  1964,  the 
following  requirements  were  specified : 

(a)  Registration  In  the  Public  Commer- 
cial Register  of  the  City  of  Mexico  (which 
entails  compliance  with  the  same  require- 
ments as  those  for  registration  In  the  Regis- 
ter of  Contractors  and  Suppliers)  as  well  as 
registration  In  the  latter  Register. 

(b)  Permission  of  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Relations  to  operate  In  Mexico,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  33  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tionality and  Naturalization,  which  requires 
an  agreement  by  the  corporation  to  consider 


Itself  as  Mexican  for  the  purposes  of  any 
contract  awarded  to  It  and  an  undertaking 
not  to  Invoke  the  protection  of  Its  govern- 
ment In  any  dispute. 

(c)  Compliance  with  Mexican  legal  for- 
malities for  the  appointment  of  any  agent. 
To  be  effective  the  power  of  attorney  must 
be  legalized  and  stamped  and  recorded  In 
the  Public  Commercial  Register  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  If  the  agent  is  a  foreigner,  he 
must  demonstrate  his  legal  status  In  Mexico 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Law  of  Population. 

The  situation  Is  summarized  In  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  February  15, 
1965,  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Mexico : 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  registry  of  the 
Secretariat  of  National  Property  consists  ex- 
clusively of  persons  or  companies  resident  in 
and /or  organized  under  Mexican  law.  For- 
eign companies  are  represented  on  the  list 
through  local  firms  organized  in  accordance 
with  Mexican  law  and  domiciled  In  Mexico 
No  foreign  companies  domiciled  outside 
Mexico  are  on  the  registry.  Foreign  firms 
wishing  to  be  registered  must  apply  through 
a  Mexican  firm  (usually  a  subsidiary  or  af- 
filiate) or  buy  Into  a  local  firm  which  is  or 
can  be  registered. 

"Having  one's  name  on  the  registry  merely 
permits  a  supplier  or  contractor  to  compete 
with  other  firms.  Except  where  International 
contracting  requires  the  receipt  of  competi- 
tive bids,  the  letting  of  contracts  Is  usually 
handled  on  a  restricted  basis,  with  only 
domestic  firms  entering  the  bidding." 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  February  15,  1965,  from 
the  Commercial  Officer,  United  States  Em- 
bassy In  Mexico,  to  Cravath,  Swalne  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  684  dated 
January  27,  1959,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Mexico,  entitled  "Mexican  Gov- 
errmient  Entitles  Required  to  Purchase 
Mexican  Goods  In  Preference  to  Imports." 

(3)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1104 
dated  May  19,  1959,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Mexico,  entitled  "Government 
Controls;  Establishment  of  Register  of  Sup- 
pliers and  Contractors  to  the  Mexican  Fed- 
eral Government." 

(4)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1157 
dated  May  29,  1959.  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Mexico,  entitled  "Data  Regard- 
ing Conditions  and  Requirements  Confront- 
ing Foreign  Contractors  and/or  Engineering 
Firms  Desiring  to  Operate  In  Mexico." 

(5)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  952  dated 
February  29.  1960,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Mexico,  entitled  "Procurement 
Policies  and  Practices  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments." 

(6)  Alrgram  No.  A-430  dated  October  8. 
1963,  from  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  in 
Mexico,  entitled  "Mexican  Goverrunent  In- 
vitations to  Bid — Procedures  for  Qualifying." 

(7)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Establishing  a  Business  In  Mexico, 
Overseas  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR  64-82 
(July  1964). 

(8)  Gablno  Fraga.  Derecho  Adminlstratlvo 
[Administrative  Law)  (9th  ed.,  Mexico,  1962) . 

(9)  Marentes,  Contratos  Admlnlstratlvos 
(Administrative  Contracts)  (Mexico.  1962). 

MEXICX) 

Decree  of  January  13.  1959,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Imports 
of  the  Public  Sector 

(Dlario  Oficlal,  January  29,  1959) 
(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 

The  Exectjtive, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Decree:   for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee   on    Imports    of    the    Public    Sector, 
which  shall  be  In  charge  of  resolving  on  the 


exceptions  for  Import  or  purchase  In  the 
country  of  articles  of  foreign  origin  which 
the  Ministries  and  Departments  of  State, 
decentralized  organizations  and  enterprises 
with  State  participation  must  make,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  of  goods,  equip- 
ment, materials  and  merchandise. 

In  the  margin,  a  seal  with  the  National 
Coat  of  Arms,  which  reads:  Mexican  United 
States.    Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

To  all  Ministries  and  Departments  of  State: 

Whereas  purchases  of  articles  of  foreign 
origin  made  by  the  entitles  of  the  public 
sector  have  rapidly  Increased  to  the  point 
where  they  represent  a  high  proportion  of 
the  total  imports  of  the  country; 

Acquisitions  of  domestic  products  by  the 
State,  the  decentralized  organizations  and 
the  enterprises  with  State  participation  must 
contribute  to  the  stimulation  of  Internal 
production  and  to  the  development  of  the 
domestic  market; 

The  scattering  of  the  purchases  of  the 
public  sector  and.  In  particular,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  In  demand  and  supply  vis-a-vis 
foreign  countries  limit  the  buying  capacity 
and  affect  the  negotiation  possibilities  of  the 
country  in  foreign  markets; 

The  absence  of  a  mechanism  which  would 
permit  an  adequate  channelling  of  Imports 
of  the  public  sector  has  to  date  prevented 
an  adjustment  of  such  purchases  to  the  real 
needs  and  to  the  financial  potential  of  the 
State; 

In  order  to  have  acquisitions  of  the  public 
sector  stimulate  to  a  larger  extent  the  domes- 
tic production  and  keep  them  from  exercis- 
ing unjustified  pressures  on  the  trade  bal- 
ance. It  Is  Imperative  to  use  flexible  instru- 
ments which  will  contribute  to  a  better  use 
of  available  foreign  exchange; 

The  strengthening  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy demands,  not  only  the  ever  Increasing 
cooperation  by  Individuals,  but  the  better 
organization  and  larger  responsibility  of  the 
State : 
I  have  seen  fit  to  enact  the  following 
Decree : 

1.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the 
Ministries  and  Departments  of  State,  de- 
centralized organizations  and  enterprises 
with  State  partlclf>atlon  must.  In  general,  ac- 
quire goods,  equipment,  materials  and  mer- 
chandise produced  In  the  country.  Articles 
of  foreign  origin  may  be  acquired  only  In 
exceptional  cases,  provided  that  the  requi- 
sites established  In  this  Decree  and  appli- 
cable both  to  direct  Imports  and  to  Internal 
purchases  of  articles  of  foreign  origin  are 
fulfilled. 

2.  In  order  to  study  and  resolve  on  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  referred  to  In  Item  1,  there 
shall  be  created  a  Committee  on  Imports  of 
the  Public  Sector  presided  over  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Bank  and  consisting  also  of  a  representative 
of  each  of  the  following  entitles :  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit,  Ministry  of  National  Property, 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  the 
Bank  of  Mexico,  S.A. 

3.  The  Ministries.  Departments,  decen- 
tralized organizations  and  enterprises  with 
.state  participation  must  request  from  the 
Conunlttee  authorization  for  direct  Imports 
and  local  ptuchases  of  articles  entirely  of 
foreign  origin,  or  of  articles  assembled,  bot- 
tled or  packaged  In  Mexico  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  contain  a  high 
proportion  of  foreign  products. 

Said  Information  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  and  con- 
tain the  following  data: 

(a)  Amount  of  Imports  proposed  to  be 
made.  Including  purchases  to  be  made 
within  and  outside  of  the  country  of  articles 
of  foreign  origin  described  tmder  Item  3,  as 
well  as  their  volume  or  the  number  of  units 
which  It  Is  proposed  to  Import; 

(b)  Name  and  firm  name  of  suppliers.  In- 
dicating, where  applicable,  existing  previous 


commercial  transactions  and  the  reasons  for 
which  a  specified  supplier  Is  preferred; 

(c)  Technical  and  commercial  specifica- 
tions of  the  products; 

(d)  Chronological  account  of  the  dates  of 
purchase,  deliveries  of  the  articles  and  their 
utilization; 

( e)  Unit  prices  of  the  products; 

(f)  Country  or  countries  of  origin  of 
Imported  goods; 

( g)  Forms  and  terms  of  payment; 
(h)  Financing    and   sources   of    payment 

for  the  purchases; 

(1)  Proof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  effects  of  paragraph  (e)  of 
Item  4,  that  the  articles  which  It  Is  proposed 
to  Import  are  not  produced  In  the  country 
or  are  produced  In  a  quantity  which  Is  In- 
sufficient, or  a  quality  which  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  supplying  the  national  market; 

(J)  Reasons  Justifying  the  need  for  direct 
Imports  or  purchases  In  the  country  of  arti- 
cles of  foreign  origin. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  decide  on  the  ap- 
plications which  are  presented  to  It.  taking 
Into  account,  In  addition  to  the  requisites 
listed  In  the  preceding  Item,  the  following: 

(a)  General  trends  of  production,  employ- 
ment and  prices  In  the  country  and  abroad; 

(b)  Foreign  trade  trends  and  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country; 

(c)  The  balances  of  trade  and  payments; 

(d)  The  possibilities  of  effecting  offsetting 
barter  or  exchange  transactions  and  the  ar- 
rangements or  measures  of  a  commercial  or 
financial  character  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  projecting  or  negotiating 
with  other  countries; 

(e)  The  potential  production  and  supply, 
by  domestic  companies,  of  the  articles  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  petition; 

( f )  The  capacity  for  pajrment  and  financial 
situation  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  public  sector  In  general; 

(g)  The  availability  of  assets  In  the  pos- 
session of  entitles  which  form  part  of  the 
public  sector,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  a 
better  vise  of  said  assets,  especially  where 
capital  assets  are  Involved; 

(h)  The  productivity  of  the  Investments, 
their  economic  and  social  Importance,  and 
the  degree  of  urgency  of  making  the  pur- 
chases for  which  authorization  Is  requested. 

5.  For  the  pvirpose  of  facilitating  as  much 
as  possible  the  supply  with  products  of  for- 
eign origin  to  the  department,  decentralized 
organizations  and  enterprises  with  State  par- 
ticipation, and  so  that  the  procedure  estab- 
lished by  this  Decree  may  be  as  effective  as  It 
should  be.  Import  applications  shall  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  following  system : 

(a)  The  applications  must  be  made  on 
special  forms  which  the  Committee  will  ap- 
prove for  this  purpose  and  which  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Bank  will  distribute; 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  make  Its  de- 
cisions and  shall  notify  the  applicants  there- 
of within  15  da3ra,  counting  from  the  date 
on  which  the  applications  are  submitted  or, 
where  applicable,  from  the  time  at  which 
the  respective  file  may  have  been  duly  com- 
pleted, In  the  discretion  of  the  Committee; 

(c)  The  decisions  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  case  of 
tie,  the  Chairman  will  have  the  deciding 
vote; 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  meet  £is  fre- 
quently as  It  may  deem  convenient  to  fulfill 
Its  f  vmctlons  with  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, and  shall  establish  the  working  pro- 
cedures and  operating  rules  that  It  may 
deem  most  expeditious  and  efficient; 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  convoke  the  Committee  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  and  must  propose 
the  administrative  organization  and  the 
rules  and  procedures  required  for  effective 
compliance  with  this  Decree. 

6.  Where  Imports  Included  within  the  In- 
vestment program  of  the  public  sector  are 


Involved,  once  the  steps  referred  to  In  the 
previous  articles  have  been  concluded,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  must  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  the  Presidency  a 
confirmation  to  the  effect  that  said  Invest- 
ment program  has  been  approved. 

In  every  case  In  which  transactions  In- 
volving the  acquisition  of  foreign  products 
are  authorized,  these  transactions  must  be 
carried  out  through,  and  with  the  interven- 
tion of,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank, 
which  shall  be  the  only  Institution  author- 
ized to  open  and  establish  credits  and  to 
participate  In  the  resulting  financial  ar- 
rangements. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  and,  where  applicable,  the  Ministry  of 
National  Property  shall  not  authorize  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  expenditures 
for  the  acquisition  of  goods  which  the 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Executive  or  decen- 
tralized organizations  or  enterprises  with 
State  participation  may  acquire,  If  the  requi- 
sites of  this  Decree  have  not  been  previously 
met. 

The  Ministries  mentioned  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
the  Presidency  must  contribute,  through  the 
functions  of  planning,  coordination  and  su- 
pervision legally  vested  In  them,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  application  of  this 
Decree  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Customs  offices  shall  not  process  any  cus- 
toms declaration  for  the  Import  of  goods 
acquired  abroad  until  the  Interested  agency 
submits  to  them  proof,  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Bank,  of  the  fact  that 
such  import  has  been  authorized. 

8.  The  national  credit  Institutions  shall 
make  financings  which  they  grant  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  decentralized  or- 
ganizations and  enterprises  with  State  par- 
ticipation, and  to  accredited  Individuals,  or 
to  associations  and  corporations  of  any  kind 
formed  by  them,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this 
Decree,  In  so  far  as  they  may  cause  pur- 
chases of  articles  of  foreign  origin. 

9.  The  Cabinet  Ministers,  Heads  of  De- 
partments, coimsellors,  commissioners,  di- 
rectors, managers,  officials  and  employees  of 
the  decentralized  organizations,  national 
credit  Institutions  and  other  enterprises  with 
State  participation  shall  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  non-compliance  with  the  terms  of 
this  Decree,  within  their  respective  spheres 
of  action. 

The  Committee  concerned  shall  be  In- 
formed of  all  cases  of  non-compliance  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
shsai  propose  to  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic the  meastires  which  It  considers  appro- 
priate to  ensure  complete  compliance  with 
this  Decree. 

10.  The  preceding  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable also  In  the  case  of  direct  Imports 
or  purchases  in  the  country  of  articles  of 
foreign  origin  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, decentralized  organizations  and  en- 
terprises with  State  participation  within  the 
free  perimeters  or  zones. 

11.  In  order  that  the  National  Credit  In- 
stitutions may  grant  financings,  either  of 
their  own  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Governments  of  the  States 
and  Municipalities,  which  are  Intended  for 
the  acquisition  of  goods  of  foreign  origin, 
they  must  demand  as  a  prior  reqxilslte  that 
the  rules  established  In  this  Decree  are  satis- 
fied. 

12.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  shall 
be  In  charge  of  the  preparation  and  man- 
agement of  the  budget  of  the  Committee. 

The  annual  budget  of  expendltvires  as  well 
as  any  amendments  thereto  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, after  authorization  by  the  Commit- 
tee, for  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  Public  Credit,  which  shall  pro- 
pose to  the 'President  of  the  Republic  the 
form  in  which  the  expenses  brought  about 
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by  the  application  of  this  Decree  shall  b« 
covered. 

Done  In  the  Palace  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive. In  Mexico.  DP.,  on  January  13,  1989, 
The  President  of  the  Republic,  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos.  [Here  follow  the  signatures  of  fif- 
teen Ministers  and  three  Chiefs  of  Depart- 
ments. ] 

PERTT 

(Member  of  LAFTA  and  GATT) 

Peru  has  no  central  procurement  agency 
for  government  purchases,  and  the  various 
government  Industries,  agencies,  and  enti- 
tles are  generally  free  to  purchase  their  own 
requirements.  Competitive  bidding  Is  re- 
quired where  possible,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions. 

The  general  regulations  for  bidding  and 
contracts  for  public  works  were  promulgated 
by  Supreme  Decree  No.  36  of  October  6.  1961. 
Article  4  provides  for  a  Register  of  Public 
Works  Contractors  In  which  contractors  are 
classified  according  to  financial  capacity. 
Registration  entails  compliance  with  nu- 
merous formalities  and  only  those  who  are 
registered  may  submit  bids  for  most  public 
works  contracts.  All  Invitations  for  bids 
must  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
("El  Peruano")  and  In  other  media.  Con- 
tracts usually  are  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

Article  55  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Law  (No.  13270  of  November  30,  1959)  con- 
tains the  following  preferential  provisions 
(unofficial  translation  from  Spanish)  : 

■'The  Government,  branches  of  the  public 
administration,  including  quasi-governmen- 
tal, municipal,  and  benevolent  organizations, 
and  any  institution  receiving  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Government,  may  not  buy  for- 
eign articles  similar  to  those  manufactured 
in  the  country.  If  domestic  production  is 
not  sufficient,  acquisition  of  imported  articles 
win  be  in  order,  but  only  for  the  balance 
[required),  which  will  be  authorized  in  each 
case  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Elec- 
tricity (of  the  Ministry  of  Development  and 
Public  Works)." 

Article  17  of  the  Peruvian  Constitution 
of  1933  provides  as  follows  (unofficial  Pan 
American  Union  translation  from  Spanish) : 

"Art.  17.  Conunerclal  companies,  national 
or  foreign,  are  subject,  without  restrictions, 
to  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  In  every  state 
contract  with  foreigners,  or  in  the  conces- 
sions which  grant  them  in  the  latters'  favor. 
It  must  be  expressly  stated  that  they  will 
submit  to  the  laws  and  courts  of  the  Re- 
public and  renounce  all  diplomatic  claims." 

Principal  scnirces 

(1)  Letter  dated  February  10,  1965,  from 
Dr.  Luis  Echecopar  Rey,  attorney  of  Lima, 
Peru,  to  Cravath.  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Letter  dated  November  12,  1964,  from 
the  American  Republics  Division.  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  Cravath,  Swalne 
&  Moore,  New  York. 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Market  for  United  States  Products 
In  Peru  (July  1961). 

(4)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Establishing  a  Business  in  Peru,  World 
Trade  Information  Service,  Part  1,  No.  62- 
78   (1962). 

tmtJGUAT 

(Member  of  LAFTA  and  GATT) 

The  basic  Uruguayan  law  concerning  the 
awarding  of  public  contracts  Is  Law  No. 
9.542  of  December  31,  1935,  as  amended  by 
Law  No.  11.185  of  December  20,  1948.  The 
1935  Law  establishes  public  Invitation  for 
offers  (licitaci6n  publlca)  as  the  basic  meth- 
od for  the  awarding  of  contracts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  autonomous  entitles  and 
decentralized  services  relating  to  public  works 
or  the  Investment  of  funds    (except  where 


the  amount  Involved  Is  small).  If  the  con- 
tract does  not  relate  to  a  public  work  or  the 
Investment  of  funds  or  if  It  falls  within  one 
of  the  special  exceptions  provided  for  by  the 
Law,  then  the  contracting  authority  may 
award  the  contract  by  direct  negotiation. 

The  1935  Law  also  recognizes  the  use  In 
some  c£ises  of  the  restricted  Invitation  for 
offers  method  (llcltacion  restringlda) ,  In 
which  Invitations  for  tenders  are  Issued  only 
to  selected  firms. 

In  the  case  of  both  public  and  restricted 
tendering,  the  contracting  authority  has  the 
duty  of  accepting  the  offer  which  It  deems 
the  most  advantageou-s  (m&s  ventajosa), 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  one  which  Is 
lowest  in  price.  Moreover,  If  all  the  offers  are 
deemed  unsuitable,  the  contracting  author- 
ity can  reject  all  of  them  and  order  a  new 
Invitation  for  offers. 

Law  No.  11,232  of  January  8,  1949,  specifi- 
cally provides  that  In  all  public  works  the 
acquisition  of  all  materials,  apparatus,  fix- 
tures. Installations,  etc.,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  services  therefor  shall  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  public  Invitation  for  offers, 
except  as  provided  In  the  1935  Law  and  with 
three  further  exceptions. 

Article  374  of  Law  No.  13,032  of  December 
7,  1961  (Dlario  Oficlal,  December  22.  1961), 
contains  the  following  preferential  provi- 
sion  (unofficial  translation  from  Spanish): 

"In  all  tenders  or  direct  purchases  to  be 
performed  by  the  Executive  Power,  Depart- 
mental Governments,  Autonomous  Public 
Enterprises  and  the  Decentralized  Public 
Service  Departments,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  locally  produced  goods,  products, 
machinery,  eqtupment  and  articles,  always 
provided  that  this  procedure  should  not  be- 
come inadvisable  as  a  result  of  duly  Justi- 
fied technical  considerations  or  that  their 
price  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  40% 
similar  offers  from  foreign  sources. 

"The  same  procedure  shall  be  followed  In 
case  that  only  part  or  parts  of  the  locally 
produced  goods,  products,  machinery,  equip- 
ment or  articles,  offered  by  the  bidders,  were 
manufactured  In  the  country.  If  this 
should  occur,  the  tolerance  In  the  price  mar- 
gin shall  only  be  calculated  on  said  part  or 
parts. 

"The  protection  accorded  by  this  article 
is  with  regard  to  the  surcharges  which  the 
Administration  might  Impose  on  [Imported) 
goods,  products,  machinery  and  articles.  In 
use  of  the  faculty  granted  to  It  under  the 
Law  of  December  17,  1959." 

Principal  sources 

( 1 )  Sayaqu^s.  Enrique.  Tratado  de  Derecho 
Administrativo  [Treatise  on  Administrative 
Law]   (Montevideo,  1953). 

(2)  Information  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

VENEZTTELA 

Venezuela  has  no  general  statute  govern- 
ing public  contracts  and  there  Is  no  central 
procurement  agency.  The  various  ministries 
and  agencies  and  autonomous  entitles  and 
establishments  generally  make  their  own  pur- 
chases. Public  bids  tenders  are  usually  In- 
vited by  advertisement  for  supplies  and  ma- 
terials and  for  the  execution  of  government 
works  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Article  427  of  the  Finance  Law  of  March 
17,  1961  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  17,  1961). 
Article  427  exempts  from  those  provisions 
contracts  involving  national  defense,  those 
relating  to  technical  services  and  those  not 
amounting  to  more  than  10.000  bolivares 
(about  $2,200  at  the  free  rate  In  January 
1965). 

Article  428  contains  the  following  provi- 
sion concerning  the  awarding  of  contracts 
(unofficial  translation  from  Spanish)  : 

"The  award  shall  be  made  to  the  bid  which 
offers  bigger  advantages  [mayores  ventajasj, 
these  conditions  being  stated  In  the  record. 


If  it  Is  determined  that  none  of  the  bids 
fulfills  the  required  conditions,  the  bidding 
shall  be  declared  void." 

The  various  ministries  and  agencies  gen- 
erally require  that  local  manufacturers  or 
dealers  and  agents  of  foreign  suppliers  who 
wish  to  qualify  as  bidders  must  first  register. 
In  order  to  be  registered  they  must,  among 
other  things,  establish  that  they  are  current 
In  the  payment  of  Venezuelan  taxes  and  that 
financially  and  technically  they  are  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  government  bidding. 

Under  the  rules  and  regulations  for  bid- 
ding on  government  contracts  for  public 
works  adopted  by  Resolution  No.  623  of 
August  12,  1964,  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  13,  1964),  all 
contracts  must  be  let  through  public  bidding 
(llcitaclon  publlca),  except  those  amount- 
ing to  not  more  than  1.000.000  bolivares 
(about  $220,000  at  the  free  rate  In  January, 
1965).  Exceptions  are  also  provided  In  the 
case  of  emergency  works  necessitated  by  pub- 
lic calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and 
fioods.  and  those  involving  state  security  or 
national  defense,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
is  also  authorized  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
quirement of  public  bidding  in  situations 
which,  according  to  his  determination,  affect 
the  public  or  social  Interest. 

Subject  to  the  applicability  of  the  other 
exceptions,  if  the  amount  of  the  contract 
is  more  than  200,000  bolivares  (about  $44,000 
at  the  free  rate  In  January  1965)  but  less 
than  1.000,000  bolivares,  It  must  be  awarded 
by  means  of  private  bidding  (concurso  pri- 
vado)  with  the  participation  of  at  least  three 
firms  enrolled  In  the  Register  of  Public 
Works  Contractors. 

The  rules  and  regulations  provide  for  a 
Tender  Commission  (Comisi6n  de  Llcitaclon) 
for  each  contract  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
eligible  bidders  from  among  those  enrolled 
in  the  Register,  the  filing  of  bids,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  successful  bidder  and  the  award- 
ing of  the  contract.  Provision  Is  made  for 
the  rejection  by  the  particular  Commission 
of  unqualified  bids.  Of  the  remaining  bids, 
the  contract  must  be  awarded  (Article  34) 
to  the  bid  determined  to  be.  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  beneficial  (mas  conve- 
niente)  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation.  Arti- 
cle 35  requires  the  Commission,  In  making 
that  determination,  to  take  into  account  not 
only  the  lowest  price  but  also  the  experi- 
ence, technical  capability  and  economic 
status  of  the  bidder,  thereby  permitting  the 
exercise  of  considerable  discretion  and  pos- 
sible discrimination  against  foreign  bidders 

Article  53  contains  detailed  provisions  as 
to  the  prerequisites  for  enrollment  in  the 
Register  of  Public  Works  Contractors  main- 
tained by  the  Ministry. 

Obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  for- 
eign bidders  not  only  by  the  prior  registra- 
tion requirements  of  the  various  ministries 
and  agencies  but  also  by  the  fact  that  all 
firms  submitting  bids  on  government  con- 
tracts must  be  domiciled  in  Venezuela.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  corporations,  that  re- 
quirement entails  domiciliation  under  the 
provisions  of  Articles  354  through  358  of 
the  Venezuelan  Commercial  Code.  Those 
provisions  require,  among  other  things,  the 
filing  of  certified  copies  of  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation (or  corresponding  documents) 
and  the  by-laws  of  the  foreign  corporation 
and  the  translation  Into  Spanish  and  pub- 
lication of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  as 
well  as  the  appointment  of  a  representative 
In  Venezuela  with  full  powers  to  act  In 
Venezuela  for  the  foreign  corporation,  ex- 
cept the  power  to  dispose  of  the  business 
of  the  corporation. 

Accordingly,  foreign  corporations  which 
are  not  already  registered  with  a  ministry  or 
agency  and  are  not  domiciled  in  Venezuela 
are  at  a  substantial  disadvantage,  particu- 


larly if  t*ie  period  allowed  for  the  submission 
of  bids  Is  relatively  short. 

The  protection  of  existing  national  indus- 
try and  the  encouragement  of  new  Industries 
is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government.  In  furtherance  of  that  policy, 
the  "Buy  Venezuelan"  Decree  of  January  9, 
1959  (Decree  No.  512,  Gaceta  Oficial,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1959).  a  copy  of  an  unofficial  trans- 
lation from  Spanish  of  which  is  attached 
hereto,  requires  all  government  departments 
and  agencies  and  autonomotis  entitles  and 
establishments  to  purchase  Venezuelan 
products,  provided  the  domestic  price  Is  not 
over  257o  greater  than  that  of  the  Imported 
product. 

PriTicipal  sources 

( 1 )  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  328  dated 
November  3,  1961,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Caracas,  entitled  "EXPORT: 
Government  Tenders". 

(2)  Airgram  No.  A-171  dated  September 
18.  1964.  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Caracas,  entitled  "Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Bidding  on  Government  Contracts  for  Pub- 
lic Work". 

(3)  Airgram  No.  A-217  dated  October  7, 
1964.  from  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Caracas,  entitled  "Venezuelan  Law  Govern- 
ing Bids  on  Goveriunent  Contracts". 

(4)  Letter  dated  November  12,  1964,  from 
Bureau  of  International  Conunerce,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  to  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore,  New  York. 

(5)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Venezuela:  A  Market  for  U.S.  Prod- 
ucts (1964). 

VENEZUELA 

Decree  No.  512  of  January  9,  1959 

(Gaceta  Oficial,  January  13,  1959) 

(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 

The  Government  Junta  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  in  exercise  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  Constitutive  Act,  in 
Council  of  Ministers. 

Whereas  one  of  the  major  obstacles  for  our 
industrial  and  economic  development  con- 
sists in  the  insufficient  capacity  of  the  In- 
ternal market; 

Whereas  a  large  part  of  the  national  con- 
sumption Is  vested  In  the  Public  Administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas  as  part  of  the  protection  policy 
which  the  National  Government  has  devel- 
oped in  favor  of  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try, the  adoption  of  measures  to  channel  the 
purchases  of  the  Public  Administration  to- 
wards the  market  of  national  products  Is 
necessary; 

Decrees: 

Article  1.  The  Public  Administration  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  acquire  goods  abroad  at 
prices  which,  added  to  the  corresponding 
duties  which  regular  Import  causes,  plus  a 
siu-charge  up  to  25  percent  ad  valorem,  wUl 
be  higher  than,  or  equal  to,  the  prices  paid 
for  similar  articles  or  adequate  substitutes 
in  the  Internal  market.  Prices  for  the  goods 
to  which  this  article  refers  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  corresponding  port  of  entry 
into  the  country. 

Article  2.  Acquisitions  of  nationalized 
goods  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  article.  In  that  case,  only  the 
surcharge  provided  for  shall  be  applied  to 
the  price  of  said  goods  In  the  Internal  mar- 
ket. 

Article  3.  The  Autonomous  Official  Insti- 
tutes and  Establishments  of  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration shall  expressly  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

Article  4.  The  Industrial  Council  shall  de- 
termine the  goods  to  which  this  Decree  shall 
be  applied  and  the  surcharges  in  each  case. 
Article  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Decree 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  cases  In  which  the 
acquisition  of  goods  produced  abroad  will 
be  a  particular  necessity  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  branch  In  question.    For 


this  purpose,  the  Ministry  which  may  have 
ordered  or  authorized  the  acquisition  must 
state  to  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Nation  the  reasons  on  which  it  bases  its 
resolution. 

Article  6.  When  Inspecting  [Al  fiscallzar") 
the  acquisition  of  goods  pursuant  to  the  Law, 
the  Office  of  the  Controller  of  the  Nation 
shall  apply  the  provisions  contained  herein. 

Article  7.  Decree  number  131  dated  May  20, 
1949,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Article  8.  This  Decree  shall  become  effec- 
tive 120  days  after  Its  publication. 

Palace  of  Mlraflores,  Caracas,  the  ninth  of 
January  of  nineteen  hundred  fifty  nine.  The 
149th  Year  of  the  Independence  and  100th 
Year  of  the  Federation. 

The  Government  Junta, 

Edgard  Sanabria, 

President. 

CENTRAL    AMERICAN    COMMON    MARKET     (CACM) 

The  five  Central  American  countries — 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua — are  parties  to  a  num- 
ber of  agreements  which  comprise  or  relate 
to  the  Central  American  Economic  Integra- 
tion Program.  The  two  main  agreements — 
the  General  Treaty  of  Central  American  Eco- 
nomic Integration  signed  on  December  13, 
1960,  and  the  Multilateral  Treaty  on  Free 
Trade  and  Central  American  Economic  Inte- 
gration signed  on  June  10,  1958 — deal  specifi- 
cally with  eliminating  trade  barriers  within 
the  group  (the  "common  market"  or  CACM) , 
and  generally  with  the  whole  problem  of 
economic  Integration. 

Article  XVI  of  the  General  Treaty  con- 
tains the  following  provisions  with  regard 
to  national  treatment  for  construction  enter- 
prises (unofficial  United  Nations  transla- 
tion) : 

"The  Contracting  States  shall  grant  na- 
tional treatment  to  enterprises  of  other 
Signatory  States  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges,  dams,  Irrigation  sys- 
tems, electrification,  housing  and  other 
works  Intended  to  further  the  development 
of  the  Central  American  economic  Infra- 
structure." 

Article  III  of  the  General  Treaty  contains 
the  following  provision  with  regard  to  na- 
tional treatment  of  goods  (unofficial  United 
Nations  translation)  : 

"Goods  originating  in  the  territory  of  any 
of  the  Signatory  States  shall  be  accorded 
national  treatment  In  all  of  them  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  quantitative  or  other 
restrictions  or  measures,  except  for  such 
measures  as  may  be  legally  applicable  in  the 
territories  of  the  Contracting  States  for  rea- 
sons of  health,  security  or  police  control." 
To  encourage  investment,  the  concept  of 
"Integrated  Industries"  has  been  developed. 
Integrated  industries  are  regulated  by  the 
Multilateral  Agreement  of  June  10,  1958, 
which  was  validated  by  Article  XVII  of  the 
General  Treaty.  An  integrated  industry  is 
one  that,  even  at  minimum  capacity,  must 
have  access  to  the  entire  Central  American 
market  in  order  to  operate  under  reasonably 
competitive  conditions.  An  integrated  in- 
dustry is  granted  a  number  of  special  Incen- 
tives. Article  VII  provides  In  part  that  "the 
Government  and  other  State  bodies  shall  also 
give  preference  in  their  official  imports  to 
the  products  of  the  Central  American  In- 
tegration industries." 

Like  LAFTA,  CACM  has  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  a  representative  from  each 
member  country,  and  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat that  carries  out  the  administrative 
functions.  The  latter  Is  under  the  direction 
of  a  Secretary  General.  Unlike  LAFTA,  the 
supreme  authority  of  CACM  is  the  Central 
American  Council,  consisting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Economy  of  the  five  member  countries. 

Principal  sources 
(1)   Association    of   the    Bar   of   the    City 
of  New  York,   Committee  on  Foreign  Law, 


Economic  Integration  in  Latin  America,  17 
Record  (Supplement,  June  1962). 

(2)  Business  International,  Latin  Amer- 
ica's Merging  Market:  The  Challenge  of  Eco- 
nomic Integration  (New  York,  1964). 

(3)  Duvall,  Latin  American  Integration 
Developments,  9  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law  Bulletin  34  (December  1964)  (pub- 
lished by  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law.  American  Bar  Association). 

(4)  Nattier,  The  Central  American  Pro- 
gram of  Economic  Integration,  in  Surrey  and 
Shaw  (eds).  A  Lawyer's  Guide  to  Interna- 
tional Business  Transactions  (Philadelphia, 
1963). 

(5)  Pincus,  The  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  (U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1962). 

(6)  United  Nations.  Multilateral  Economic 
Cooperation  In  Latin  America,  Vol.  1 :  Text 
and  documents    (1962). 


Atjstralla — Member  of  GATT 
Departments  of  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment are  required  to  purchase  their  sup- 
plies and  equipment  in  accordance  with  the 
Treasury  Regulations  (Statutory  Rules,  1942, 
No.  523,  as  amended  by  No.  32  of  1943,  No.  3 
of  1953,  No.  9  of  1959,  and  No.  77  and  No.  122 
of  1961),  which  were  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Audit  Act,  1904-60.  Article  52 
of  the  regulations  provides  that,  except  In 
special  circumstances,  public  tenders  are  re- 
quired for  all  purchases  within  the  Com- 
monwealth exceeding  LA500.  Such  tenders 
are  normally  open  to  suppliers  both  In  Aus- 
tralia and  overseas  and  are  usually  adver- 
tised In  the  Commonwealth  Gazette  and  In 
the  principal  dally  papers. 

Preference  is  given  to  Australian  manufac- 
turers and  products  by  the  addition,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  of  duty  to  any  price 
quoted  by  a  foreign  bidder,  as  if  it  were  a 
normal  commercial  transaction,  even  though 
the  Commonwealth  does  not  pay  duty. 
When  the  prices  quoted  by  foreign  bidders 
have  been  adjusted  to  take  account  of  duty, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  lowest  suit- 
able tender  is  normally  accepted. 

The  practice  of  discriminating  In  favor  of 
Australian  suppliers  and  products  Is  part  of 
the  announced  policy  of  the  Government  to 
offer  protection  under  the  customs  tariff  to 
economic  and  efficient  local  Industries. 

The  Australian  customs  tariff  has  three 
columns — the  British  preferential  tariff,  the 
intermediate  tariff,  and  the  general  tariff. 
Where  different  rates  of  duty  are  provided 
under  the  three  columns  of  the  tariff,  the 
lowest  rates  are  under  the  British  preferen- 
tial tariff.  For  the  most  part.  It  applies  to 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
certain  specified  imports  from  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  British  colonies. 
The  Intermediate  tariff  provides  for  higher 
rates,  which  have  been  established  for  a  large 
number  of  products,  and  applies  to  imports 
from  countries  accorded  most-f avored-natlon 
status,  Including  the  United  States.  The 
general  tariff,  with  still  higher  rates,  applies 
to  Imports  from  the  few  remaining  coun- 
tries. As  an  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
tariff,  for  most  machine  tools  and  machinery 
the  intermediate  rate  applicable  to  imports 
from  the  United  States  is  55  percent,  while 
the  British  preferential  rate  is  at  least  7^4 
percent  lower. 

Accordingly,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
discriminates  not  only  in  favor  of  Australian 
suppliers  and  products  but  also  In  favor  of 
suppliers  and  products  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

According  to  unofficial  reports,  the  Gov- 
eriunent calls  on  Australian  steel  companies 
to  supply  all  Its  steel  requirements  which  are 
within  the  manufacturing  range  of  such  com- 
panies. 
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There  are  a  ntunber  of  Commonwealth 
public  corporations  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth the  purchaBlng  procedures  of  which 
are  not  usually  subject  to  treasury  regu- 
lations. Nevertheless,  many  of  them  follow 
the  contract  procedures  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  and  a  number  of  them 
compare  prices  of  foreign  and  local  bids  on 
a  duty-paid  basis,  even  when  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  duty. 

The  Individual  States  have  considerable 
authority  In  making  their  own  purchases. 
They  are  reported  to  follow  substantially  the 
same  policy  as  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment. 

The  policy  followed  by  Victoria,  the  sec- 
ond most  populous  State,  is  succinctly  de- 
scribed In  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
dated  February  4,  1965.  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Premier's  Department: 

"I  desire  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  January 
20.  relative  to  the  award  of  public  supply  and 
public  works  contracts  In  the  State  of  Vic- 
toria, and  to  Inform  you  that  there  Is  no 
specific  form  of  preference  applicable  In  this 
State. 

"However,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
local  production  and  providing  more  employ- 
ment In  Victoria  the  Government  has  di- 
rected that  wherever  possible,  preference  Is 
to  be  given  by  Victorian  departments  and 
instrumentalities  to  goods  manufactured  in 
Victoria. 

"Likewise  preference  Is  to  be  given  to  goods 
manufactured  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia over  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

"Preference  is  also  to  be  given  to  goods 
manufactured  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
over  those  from  other  countries. 

"So  far  as  other  local  authorities  are  con- 
cerned such  as  municipal  councils  and  water- 
works and  sewerage  trusts,  etc.,  these  are  also 
boimd  to  give  some  form  of  preference  under 
the  provisions  of  section  504  of  the  Local 
Government  Act.  1958,  No.  6299.  and  section 
4(1)  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  1958,  No. 
6347." 

Section  504  of  the  Local  Government  Act. 
1958,  of  Victoria  (Act  No.  6299)  provides  as 
follows: 

"  ( 1 )  In  purchasing  or  obtaining  any  goods 
machinery  or  material  for  any  municipality 
the  Council  thereof  shall  give  effective  and 
substantial  preference  to  goods  machinery 
or  material  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

"(2)  If  goods  machinery  or  material  man- 
ufactured or  produced  in  the  Common- 
wealth cannot  be  purchased  or  can  only  be 
purchased  in  Insufficient  quantities  or  of  a 
quality  unsuitable  for  the  work  the  Council 
shall  give  substantial  and  effective  prefer- 
once  to  goods  machinery  or  material  pro- 
duced and  manufactured  In  the  United 
Kingdom  as  against  those  of  foreign  manu- 
facture." 

Section  4(1)  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 
1958,  of  Victoria,  provides  as  follows: 

"(1)  All  goods  machinery  or  materials 
purchased  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
pounds  or  upwards  at  any  one  time  by  any 
local  authority  or  by  any  contractor  with 
the  local  authority  for-  any  works  under- 
taken by  or  on  behalf  of  the  local  authority 
shall  be  goods  machinery  or  materials  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 
unless  the  Minister  first  certifies  In  writing 
under  his  hand  that  he  is  satisfied  that  goods 
machinery  or  materials  (as  the  case  may  be) 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the  Common- 
wealth cannot  be  purchased  or  can  only  be 
purchased  at  an  unreasonable  price  or 
w'.thln  an  unreasonable  time  or  in  Insuffi- 
cient quantities  or  of  a  quality  unsuitable 
for  the  works." 
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New  Zealand — Member  or  GATT 
The  established  policy  in  New  Zealand  is 
to  give  preference  to  domestic  and  Common- 
wealth bidders  In  the  award  of  public  supply 
contracts.  The  policy  is  not  based  on  any 
specified  law  but  Is  carried  out  administra- 
tively by  the  particular  government  depart- 
ment making  the  piu'chase. 

The  application  of  the  policy  Is  best  de- 
scribed In  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
letter  dated  December  4,  1964,  cited  Infra 
from  the  New  Zealand  Government  Stores 
Board : 

"The  Government  Stores  Board  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision  and  coordination  of 
all  Government  supply  work.  However,  most 
of  the  day-to-day  buying.  Including  by  far 
the  majority  of  items  purchased  direct  from 
overseas.  Is  conducted  by  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  themselves  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  Instructions  Issued 
by  the  board  from  time  to  time. 

"The  basic  method  of  purchase  Is  by  writ- 
ten competitive  tender  although  there  are 
obvious  exceptions  to  this  in  the  case  of 
items  procurable  from  one  source  only,  such 
as  many  items  of  spare  parts  and  accessories. 
There  is  a  distinct  preference  for  purchase 
ex  local  merchants  stocks  but  this  of  course 
is  not  practicable  for  many  stores  Items  used 
by  Government  and  when  direct  import  is 
warranted  or  necessary  the  general  policy  ap- 
plicable Is  to  invite  tenders  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

"Departments  maintain  Indexes  of  sup- 
pliers for  particular  commodity  groups  and 
normally  send  Invitations  to  all  firms  listed. 
These  lists  are  culled  periodically  to  remove 
the  names  of  those  suppliers  who  have  not 
shown  Interest  in  tenders  or  who  have  failed 
consistently  to  meet  specifications.  In  prac- 
tice overseas  manufacturers  appear  to  rely 
heavily  on  local  agents  in  New  Zealand  to 
keep  them  informed  on  tenders  but  depart- 
ments also  send  copies  of  Invitations  to  the 
trade  missions  and  representatives  of  over- 
seas countries  domiciled  in  New  Zealand  and 
also  to  New  Zealand  Government  trade  repre- 
sentatives overseas. 

"For  comparative  purposes  all  tenders  are 
brought  to  a  common  basis  by  the  addition 
of  shipping  charges  and  ocean  freight  and  are 
then  loaded  with  appropriate  rates  of  duty 
prescribed  by  the  New  Zealand  tariff.  In 
normal  circumstances  the  tariff  is  regarded 
as  a  true  reflection  of  Government  policy  with 
regard  to  the  various  preferences  accorded  to 
British  and  moet  favored  nations  and  to 
local    manufacture.     The    board    Itself    may 


however  In  certain  cases  direct  purchase  from 
a  local  source  where  this  is  deemed  necessary 
in  the  light  of  current  import  policy." 

New  Zealand  operates  under  a  multlcol- 
umn  tariff  In  which  three  tariff  rates  exist — 
the  British  preferential,  the  most-favored- 
nation,  and  the  general — plus  special  rates 
which  apply  to  certain  Items  Imported  from 
Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa  that  are 
not  placed  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff.  With  those  exceptions  the  British 
preferential  rates  apply  to  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  British  colonies.  The 
most  favored  nation,  or  Intermediate  rates, 
which  have  been  established  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  items,  apply  to  most  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States.  The  still  higher 
rates  under  the  general  tariff  apply  to  the  few 
remaining  countries.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  rate  of  duty  for  goods  under  the  inter- 
mediate tariff  Is  on  the  average  18  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Brit- 
ish preferential  tariff. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  clear  that  the  application 
of  the  above-described  policy  results  In  a 
substantial  preference  to  domestic  and  Com- 
monwealth bidders,  since  the  Government 
does  not,  of  course,  actually  pay  any  duty. 

Bids  for  supply  to  Government  depart- 
ments operating  as  commercial  enterprises, 
such  as  the  railways  department  and  the 
hydroelectric  department,  are  on  the  basis  of 
landed  cost,  including  the  customs  duty 
which  Is  paid  by  the  particular  enterprise. 
As  a  result,  domestic  and  Commonwealth 
bidders  also  have  an  obvious  advantage. 

According  to  the  commissioner  of  works, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  all 
Government  works,  no  domestic  or  Common- 
wealth preferences  are  available  In  respect 
of  contracts  for  building  or  engineering  con- 
struction contracts.  The  usual  method  of 
awarding  contracts  Is  by  public  tender 
after  advertisement,  either  locally  or,  in  the 
case  of  exceptionally  large  works,  through 
the  press  of  all  Commonwealth  and  certain 
other  countries.  Including  the  United  States. 
The  most  satisfactory  tender  in  every  re- 
spect is  accepted  and  in  general  this  Is  the 
lowest  tender  unless  there  are  good  and  valid 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
domestic  and  Commonwealth  bidders  are  ac- 
corded a  preference  of  up  to  10  percent. 
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Republic  of  South  Africa — Member  of 
OATT 

The  usual  method  of  awarding  Govern- 
ment contracts  on  all  levels  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  is  competitive  bidding  on 
Invitations  for  tenders  published  in  official 
newspapers. 

The  largest  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment is  carried  out  by  the  State  Tender 
Board  of  the  Central  Government.    The  pro- 


visions of  state  tender  board  regulations,  a 
copy  of  the  English  version  of  which  is  at- 
tached hereto  as  Schedule  A,  govern  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  (Including  works)  and  the  disposal 
of  stores  by  the  Government  (excluding  the 
south  African  Railways  and  Harbors  Admin- 
istration, the  Provincial  administrations  and 
the  South  West  Africa  Administration). 

Invitations  for  tenders  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  contracts  are  centralized  in  the 
State  buyer's  office  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  buyer,  who  is  also  an  ex  officio  dep- 
uty chairman  of  the  state  tender  board. 
The  functions  of  the  latter  Include  the  defi- 
nition of  general  procurement  policy  and 
the  issuance  of  invitations  for,  and  accept- 
ance of,  formal  tenders. 

With  the  exceptions  specified  in  regula- 
tion 13,  formal  tenders  must  be  invited 
where  the  estimated  value  exceeds  2.500 
rands  (R)  ($3,500).  Tender  notices  are  pub- 
lished only  in  the  Republic  in  such  manner 
as  the  board  deems  expedient. 

Regulations  33  and  34  contain  a  number  of 
preference  provisions  designed  to  Implement 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
local  Industry  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble without  disrupting  the  economy.  The 
most  Important  are  those  contained  In  regu- 
lation 34,  which  authorize  the  board  to  grant 
preferences  to  commodities  produced,  manu- 
factured, or  assembled  within  the  Republic 
according  to  the  percentage  of  local  content, 
that  is,  the  landed  cost  at  factory  in  the  Re- 
public  of  that  portion  of  the  tender  price 
which  does  not  comprise  components,  parts, 
or  materials  which  have  been  or  are  still  to 
be  Imported  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  sup- 
pliers or  subcontractors.  The  sliding  scale 
of  preference  reaches  a  maximum  of  10  per- 
cent, where  the  local  content  of  the  article 
exceeds  80  percent  of  the  price. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  scale  of  prefer- 
ence, the  board  has  discretion  to  introduce 
an  additional  scale  of  preference.  Inclusive 
of  customs  duty,  of  not  to  exceed  15  percent. 
For  example,  locally  produced  steel  products 
have  a  local  content  exceeding  80  percent, 
and  are,  therefore,  accorded  a  preference  of 
10  percent.  Since  the  customs  duty  is  3 
percent,  the  board  may  grant  an  additional 
preference  of  up  to  12  percent  (15  percent, 
less  customs  duty  of  3  percent) . 

Moreover,  the  board  is  empowered  to  grant 
further  preference  over  and  above  those  pref- 
erences after  consultation  with,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of.  the  board  of  trade  and 
industries. 

Another  provision  of  regulation  33  em- 
powers the  board  to  grant  preferences  to 
commodities  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 
by  adding  to  the  respective  prices  the  cus- 
toms duties  ordinarily  payable,  even  though 
not  actually  payable,  since  the  commodities 
are  destined  for  Government  use.  South 
Africa  has  a  three-column  tariff  consisting 
of  minimum,  intermediate,  and  maximum 
rates.  The  minimum  or  preferential  rate  ap- 
plies to  specified  items  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Ireland,  and  other 
Commonwealth  countries.  The  intermediate 
rate  applies  to  most  dutiable  items  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbors  is  also  an  Important  pro- 
curement factor.  Its  tender  board  regula- 
tions and  instructions,  a  copy  of  selected  ex- 
cerpts from  the  English  version  of  which 
is  attached  hereto  as  schedule  B,  are  pat- 
terned after  the  regulations  of  the  state 
tender  board,  and  Instructions  30  and  31  cor- 
respond generally  to  regulations  33  and  34  of 
the  state  tender  board,  with  the  same  slid- 
ing scale  of  preferences. 

The  fotir  provinces — Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal — 
conduct  a  considerable  amount  of  procure- 
ment activity  under  the  provisions  of  tender 
regulations   which   correspond    generally   to 


those  of  the  state  tender  board.  Copies  of 
selected  excerpts  from  the  English  version 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal.  Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal  are 
attached  hereto  as  schedules  C,  D,  E,  and  P, 
respectively.  All  four  provide  for  preferences 
for  articles  manufactured  in  the  Republic 
and  the  regulations  of  the  latter  two  Prov- 
inces also  provide  for  preferences  for  articles 
manufactured  within  the  Province,  "all 
things  being  equal." 


PRINCIPAL  SOURCES 

1.  Letter  dated  December  26,  1963,  from 
the  Acting  Director,  Africa  Division,  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  to  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore, 
Paris. 

2.  Airgram  dated  December  18,  1962,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Pretoria,  entitled  "State 
Tender  Board  Increases  Preferences  for  Local 
Bidders." 

3.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Basic 
Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,"  Overseas  Business  Reports, 
No.  OBR  63-3  (January  1963) . 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Foreign 
Trade  Regulations  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,"  Overseas  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR 
64-92  (August  1964). 


Schedule  A 
Republic  op  South  Atrica,  State  Tender 
Board  Regttlations,  1964 
(Government   Gazette  Extraordinary,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1964) 
It  Is  hereby  notified  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has,  in  terms  of  section  61  bis  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act.  1956  (Act  No. 
23   of   1956) ,  made  the  regulations   as  con- 
tained In  the  schedule  to  this  notice  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  the  State  tender 
board  and  the  procedure  for  the  procurement 
of  supplies  and  services  and  the  disposal  of 
stores  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  (excluding  the  South  African 
Railways   and    Harbors   Administration,    the 
Provincial   Administrations,   and   the  South 
West  Africa  Administration) . 

Government  Notice  No.  R.  171  of  the  30th 
Jime,  1961,  as  amended  by  Government  No- 
tices No8.  R.  2022,  dated  the  7th  December, 
1962,  R.  445,  dated  the  29th  March,  1963,  R. 
859,  dated  the  14th  June,  1963.  R.  1503.  dated 
the  27th  September,  1963,  R.  1775,  dated  the 
15th  November.  1963,  and  R.  421,  dated  the 
20th  March,  1964,  is  hereby  withdrawn. 
schedule 
Definition  of  terms 
1.  In  these  regulations,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  indicates: 

"Board"  means  the  State  tender  board  re- 
ferred to  in  regulation  2; 

"Chairman"  means  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  tender  board; 

"Current  domestic  value",  in  relation  to 
supplies  Imported  or  to  be  imported  into  the 
Republic  means  the  market  price  at  which, 
at  the  time  of  tendering,  such  or  similar  sup- 
plies are  freely  offered  for  sale,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  territory  from  which  exportation 
took  place  or  is  to  take  place,  in  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal 
markets  of  that  territory.  Including  the  cost 
of  packages  ordinarily  used  in  those  markets 
plus  the  extra  cost  of  packing  and  packages 
for  export,  carriage  to  the  port  of  shipment 
or  other  place  of  final  despatch  In  that  terri- 
tory, and  all  other  expenses  incidental  to 
placing  the  supplies  on  board  ship  or  vehicle 
at  that  port  or  place,  ready  for  export  to  the 
Republic,  but  excluding  excise  duties  or  sales 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  government  of  that 
territory. 

"Due  date  and  hour"  means  the  date  and 
hour  specified  in  the  tender  form  for  the 
receipt  of  tenders. 


"Formal  tender"  means  a  tender  for  pur- 
chases, services  or  sales  the  estimated  value 
of  which  exceeds  R2,500. 

"General  contract"  means  a  contract  en- 
tered into  for  the  supply  of  commodities,  the 
rendering  of  services  or  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment stores  over  a  specified  period. 

"Government"  means  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

"Imported  content"  means  the  landed  cost 
at  factory  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
of  that  portion  of  the  tender  price  which 
comprises  components,  parts  or  materials 
which  have  been  or  are  still  to  be  Imported 
whether  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  suppliers 
or  subcontractors. 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  for  pur- 
chases, services,  or  sales  the  estimated  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  R2.500. 

"Landed  cost  of  factory"  means  the  over- 
sea costs  plus  direct  importation  costs  such 
as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues, 
import  duties  and  the  like  at  the  South  Afri- 
can port  of  entry  as  well  as  inward  trans- 
portation and  handling  to  factory  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies 
tendered  for  are  manufactured  or  assembled. 
"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  Is  not  included  In  the 
definition  "Imported  content." 

"Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. 

"Republic"  means  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  includes  the  territory  of  south- 
west Africa. 

"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  referred  to  in  subregulatlon  (8)  of 
regulation  2. 

"State  buyer"  means  the  State  buyer  re- 
ferred to  in  regulation  10. 

"State  buyer's  office"  means  the  State  buy- 
er's office  referred  to  in  regulation  10. 

State  tender  board 
2.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  State  tender  board, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  a  deputy 
chairman  who  shall  be  the  State  buyer,  and 
not  more  than  14  other  members  and  their 
alternates. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subregulatlon 
(3).  the  other  members  and  their  alternates 
shall  be  appointed  from  persons  who  are 
officers  or  employees  in  the  public  service. 

(3)  One  member  and  an  alternate  shall  be 
appointed  in  respect  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations  from  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  by  them  to  the  Minister  for  the 
purpose : 

(a)  the  Association  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  South  Africa; 

(b)  the  South  African  Federated  Chamber 
of  Industries; 

(c)  the  Afrikaanse  Handelsinstituut; 

(d)  the  South  African  Agricultural  Union. 

And  in  addition  one  member  and  an  alter- 
nate shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the  trade 
unions  in  the  Republic. 

(4)  The  chairman  and  the  other  members 
(excluding  the  deputy  chairman)  and  their 
alternates  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minister 
for  such  period  as  the  Minister  may  determine 
In  the  case  of  the  chairman  and  for  a  peri- 
od of  3  years  In  the  case  of  the  other  mem- 
bers and  their  alternates,  and  they  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  at  the  expiry  of 
their  respective  terms  of  office:  Provided, 
That  the  period  of  3  years  in  respect  of  those 
members  Emd  their  alternates  referred  to  in 
subregulatlon  (2)  who  are  appointed  as  such 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  October  1963,  shall 
be  deemed  to  commence  on  that  date. 

(5)  The  deputy  chairman  shall  act  as 
chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  and 
the  Minister  shall  appoint  a  member  to  act 
as  chairman  in  the  absence  of  both  the 
chairman    and    the    deputy    chairman. 

(6)  In  the  absence  at  any  particular  meet- 
ing of  the  chairman,  the  deputy  chairman 
and  the  member  referred  to  In  subregula- 
tlon   (5),   the  members  present  shall   elect 
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from  amongst  themselves  a  member  to  act 
as  chairman  at  that  meeting. 

(7)  In  the  absence  of  the  State  buyer  the 
officer  referred  to  In  regulation  12  shall  be 
co-opted  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

(8)  There  shall  be  a  secretary  to  the  board 
appointed  by  the  State  buyer  from  the  State 
buyer's  office  staff  who  shall  keep  full  rec- 
ords of  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  these  regulations  or  by  the  State 
buyer. 

(9)  The  board  shall  meet  at  such  intervals 
and  on  such  special  occasions  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  chairman  or.  In  his  ab- 
sence, by  the  deputy  chairman  or,  In  the 
absence  of  both  of  them,  by  the  member  re- 
ferred to  In  subregulatlon  (5) .  and  any  meet- 
ing thus  called  may  be  adjourned  or  post- 
poned by  the  chairman,  the  deputy  chairman 
or  the  member,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  In  the  event  of  equality  of  votes  at  a 
board  meeting,  the  chairman  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  as  well  as  a  deliberative  vote. 
Five  members  shall  form  a  quorum.  b\it  If 
only  four  members  are  available  considera- 
tion of  the  business  on  hand  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  in  the  latter  case  any  de- 
cision arrived  at  unanimously  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  decision  of  the  board. 

4.  (1)  Votes  may  be  cast  either  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  or  by  individual  members 
being  circularized  but  In  the  latter  case  any 
member  may  demand  that  a  meeting  of  the 
board  be  convened. 

(2)  A  resolution  taken  by  circularizing 
members  shall  be  recorded  In  the  minutes  of 
the  next  board  meeting. 

(3)  The  number  of  members  voting  for  or 
against  any  resolution  shall  be  entered  In 
the  minutes  if  so  decided  by  the  meeting. 
Any  member  may  demand  that  a  record  of 
his  vote  shall  likewise  be  entered. 

5.  When  a  matter  affecting  a  department 
or  organization  represented  on  the  board  is 
under  considerution.  the  member  represent- 
ing such  department  or  organization  shall 
be  considered  as  being  present  at  the  meet- 
ing in  an  advisory  capacity  only  and  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

6.  ID  All  discussions  at  board  meetings 
and  matters  considered  and  decisions  arrived 
at  by  the  board  shall  be  treated  as  confiden- 
tial and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board  or  of  the  State  buyer's  office 
staff,  withoiit  the  prior  consent  of  the  board. 

(2)  Decisions  of  the  board  shall  be  com- 
municated to  those  concerned  by  the  chair- 
man or  State  buyer. 

7.  Expert  advice  mny  be  engaged  by  the 
board  with  the  consent  of  the  Tre.isury.  Any 
Government  official  may  be  required  by  the 
board  to  give  expert  or  technical  advice. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  board  shall  be.  Inter 
al  la- 
ta) To  define  the  general  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  Invitation  and  acceptance  of 
tenders  for  supplies,  services  and  sales  and 
in  the  placing  of  orders; 

(b)  To  invite  and  accept  formal  tenders; 

(c)  To  decide  for  what  supplies,  services 
and  sales  common  to  more  than  one  depart- 
ment general  contracts  shall  be  arranged; 

(d)  To  insure  that  proper  specifications 
and  descriptions  are  prepared  for  all  sup- 
plies, services  and  sales  submitted  to  com- 
petition; 

(e)  To  standardize  requirements  as  far  aa 
possible  by  eliminating  unnecessary  articles 
and  unnecessary  grades  and  varieties  of  arti- 
cles and  to  provide  for  the  procurement  of 
such  articles  as  are  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government; 

(f)  To  Insure  that  the  conditions  of  con- 
tract for  supplies,  services  and  sales  are 
framed  on  uniform  lines  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  due  delivery,  cancella- 
tion necessitated  by  breach  of  contract  and 


any  other  matter  In  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; 

(g)  To  deal  with  breaches  of  the  condi- 
tions of  tenders  or  contracts  and  to  decide 
what  action,  If  any,  shall  be  taken  against  de- 
faulters. 

( h )  To  grant  extension  of  contract  delivery 
periods; 

(1)  To  approve,  ex  post  facto,  of  emergency 
purchases,  services  or  sales  by  departments 
where  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the  action 
of  the  department  was  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Government:  Provided,  That  where 
the  delay  in  taking  timely  action  Is  due  to 
negligence  or  where  fruitless  expenditure  is 
involved,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  department  concerned  to  the  Treasury  for 
approval; 

( J )  To  authorize  departments  to  invite  for- 
mal tenders; 

( k )  To  dispense  with  the  Invitation  of  ten- 
ders or  letter  quotations  when  such  action 
is  considered  to  be  In  the  Interests  of  the 
Government;  and 

( 1 )  To  exercise  such  other  powers  or  duties 
as  may  be  conferred  or  imposed  by  these  regu- 
lations. 

9.  ( 1 )  The  board  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Minister,  Institute  one  or  more  com- 
mittees of  the  board  and  may  at  Its  discre- 
tion delegate  to  any  committee  so  Instituted 
such  of  its  powers  and  functions  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  deem  expedient. 

(2)  Any  committee  Instituted  In  terms  of 
subregulation  (1)  shall  consist  of  the  chair- 
man, the  deputy  chairman,  and  at  least  two 
other  members  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
regulations  (5),  (6),  (7).  (8).  and  (9)  of 
regulation  2  and  of  regulations  3,  5,  6.  and  7 
shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  In  respect  of 
any  such  committee. 

State  buyer  and  State  buyer's  office 

10.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  State  buyer's  office 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  buyer. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulation 
13,  the  invitation  of  all  tenders  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  all  other  matters  Incidental 
thereto  shall  be  centralized  in  that  office. 

11.  The  functions  of  the  State  buyer  shall 
be,  Inter  alia — 

(a)  To  authorize,  where  necessary,  com- 
munications between  departments  and  tend- 
erers in  order  to  elucidate  doubtful  points 
in  tenders; 

(b)  To  award  contracts  by  the  spin  of  a 
coin  or  by  the  drawing  of  lots  in  the  case  of 
equal  tenders  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  laid  down  for  an  Informal  tender 
In  these  regulations; 

(c)  To  dispense  with  the  invitation  of  In- 
formal tenders  when  such  action  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  authorize  the  invitation  of 
letter  quotations  or  to  make  the  best  ar- 
rangements In  terms  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
regulation  14; 

(d)  To  authorize  departments  to  invite  In- 
formal tenders  in  terms  of  paragraph  (b) 
of  subregulatlon  (2)  of  regulation  13; 

(e)  To  grant  authority  in  terms  of  the 
second  proviso  to  paragraph  (c)  of  subregu- 
latlon (2)   of  regulation  13; 

(f)  To  admit  late  tenders  for  considera- 
tion as  offers  in  terms  of  subregulatlon  (a) 
of  regulation  31; 

(g)  To  accord  additional  preference  in 
terms  of  paragraph  (a)  of  subregulation  (2) 
of  regulation  34  to  tenders  the  value  of 
which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount 
laid  down  for  an  informal  tender  In  these 
regulations; 

(h)  To  authorize  the  placing  of  Indents  in 
terms  of  regulation  43; 

(I)  To  enter  Into  written  contracts  in 
terms  of  regulation  46; 

(J)  To  vary  the  amount  of  the  security  to 
be  provided  in  terms  of  regulation  47; 

(k)  To  approve  the  cession  of  contracts  in 
terms  of  regulation  i:i; 


(1)  To  insure  that  contracts  are  properly 
executed: 

(m)  To  determine  in  consultation  with  de- 
partments which  supplies  or  services  are  best 
suited  to  the  particular  requirement; 

(n)  To  exercise  supervision  over  the  sale 
of  Government  property  by  public  auction 
subject  to  such  directions  as  may  be  given 
by  the  Treasury;   and 

(o)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  or  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  conferred  or 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Minister  or  the 
board. 

12.  In  the  absence  of  the  State  buyer,  a 
senior  officer  in  the  State  buyer's  office  nomi- 
nated for  the  purpose  by  the  State  buyer  in 
consultation  with  the  Treasury  or  failing 
such  nomination,  by  the  Treasury,  shall  per- 
form the  functions  assigned  to  the  State 
buyer  in  terms  of  regulation  11  and  carry 
out  the  authorities  delegated  to  the  latter 
by  the  Minister  or  the  board. 

Tenders 

13.  (1)  The  procedure  laid  down  in  para- 
graphs (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  subregula- 
tlon (2)  shall  govern  the  procurement  of  all 
supplies  and  services  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  disposal  of  Government  stores, 
except — 

(a)  Where  supplies  are  indented  for  in 
terms  of  regulation  43; 

(b)  Where  tenders  for  items  appearing  on 
approved  lists  are  invited  In  terms  of  regu- 
lation 44; 

(c)  Where  authority  for  the  disposal  of 
stores  by  public  auction  or  out  of  hand  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Treasury;  or 

(d)  Where  authority  has  been  given  to  dis- 
pense with  the  Invitation  of  tenders  or  letter 
quotations  In  terms  of  regulation  14. 

(2)  (a)  Where  the  estimated  value  exceeds 
the  maximum  amount  laid  down  for  an  in- 
formal tender  In  these  regulations,  formal 
tenders  shall  be  Invited  by  the  State  buyer 
on  behalf  of  the  board,  unless  prior  ap- 
proval has  been  granted  by  the  board  for  a 
department  to  Invite  such  tenders. 

(b)  Where  the  estimated  value  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  laid  down  for 
an  Informal  tender,  the  State  buyer  shall 
invite  Informal  tenders,  unless  prior  ap- 
proval has  been  granted  by  him  for  a  depart- 
ment to  invite  such  tenders. 

(c)  Where  the  estimated  value  does  not 
exceed  RIOO.  tenders  shall,  where  practicable, 
be  invited  locally:  Provided,  That  tenders 
may  be  dispensed  with  If  a  department  con- 
siders this  course  to  be  more  advantageous 
or  convenient  In  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment: Provided  further,  That  the  State  buyer 
may  authorize  an  increase  of  the  said  amount 
from  RIOO  to  R250  in  certain  instances  and 
at  the  request  of  departments  which  have 
obtained  Treasury  approval  for  such  request. 

(3)  (a)  The  estimated  value  shall  cover  or 
include  the  total  value  of  all  items  on  a  req- 
uisition or  order  and  not  the  value  of  any 
individual  Item  appearing  thereon. 

(b)  A  supply,  service  or  sale  shall  not  be 
subdivided  in  order  to  bring  the  estimated 
value  within  the  limits  of  paragraph  (b) 
or  (c)  of  subregulatlon  (2) . 

14.  Where  It  is  considered  to  be  Impracti- 
cable or  not  In  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Invite  tenders  in  terms  of  regula- 
tion 13,  prior  authority  to  dispense  with  such 
tenders  and  to  invite  one  or  more  letter 
quotations  or  to  make  the  best  arrangements 
for  the  supply,  service  or  sale  shall  be  ob- 
tained from — 

the  state  buyer.  If  the  estimated  value  ex- 
ceeds RIOO  (or  R250  in  terms  of  the  second 
proviso  to  paragraph  (c)  of  subregulatlon 
(2)  of  regulation  13)  but  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  amotuit  laid  down  for  an  informal 
tender; 

(b)  The  board,  If  the  estimated  value  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  amount  laid  down  for 
an  informal  tender. 


Informal  tenders  and  letter  quotations 

15.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c)  of  subregulatlon  (2)  of 
regulation  13,  the  state  buyer  shall  Invite 
informal  tenders  or  letter  quotations  from 
likely  tenderers. 

(2)  Informal  tenders  or  letter  quotations 
received  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  state 
buyer  in  cases  where  the  total  value  of  the 
tenders  or  quotations  recommended  for  ac- 
ceptance does  not  exceed  the  maximum  laid 
down  for  an  Informal  tender  in  these  regula- 
tions and  by  the  board  In  all  other  cases. 

(3)  The  procedure  hereinafter  prescribed 
for  formal  tenders  shall,  save  insofar  as  such 
procedure  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  concept  of 
informal  tenders  or  letter  quotations,  also 
apply  to  informal  tenders,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  application  any  reference  In  the 
regulations  to  the  board  shall  be  construed 
as  a  reference  to  the  state  buyer. 

Formal  tenders 
(1)   Invitation  of  Tenders 

16.  (1)  Tenders  shall  be  invited  in  the 
Republic  only  and  shall  indicate  the  place 
at  and  the  latest  date  and  hour  up  to  which 
they  will  be  received  and  give  such  further 
particulars  as  may  be  necessary. 

(2)  Tender  notices  shall  be  published  in 
such  manner  as  the  board  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

17.  Departments  shall  not  divulge  In- 
formation about  their  anticipated  require- 
ments nor  shall  any  communication  take 
place  between  departments  and  likely 
tenderers  in  regard  to  tenders  Invited  by  the 
state  buyer  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
latter. 

18.  (1)  Where  the  contract  necessitates 
the  use  of  transport  for  its  fulfillment,  the 
successful  tenderer  shall,  in  cases  where  he 
does  not  own  transport  vehicles  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  use  South 
African  Railways  and  Harbors  Administra- 
tion transport  wherever  available,  but  the 
services  of  public  haulers  as  provided  for  in 
the  Motor  Carrier  Transportation  Act,  1930 
(No.  39  of  1930),  as  amended,  sea  transport 
or  parcel  post  may  also  be  used. 

(2)  The  successful  tenderer  shall  also  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  any  shipping  freight 
agreement  to  which  the  Government  Is  a 
party. 

19.  The  use  of  trade  names  and  reference 
to  proprietary  articles  in  tender  forms  shall 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  but  where  this 
is  not  possible,  the  words  "similar  or  equal" 
shall  be  added  to  indicate  the  style,  type,  or 
quality  of  the  article  required. 

20.  (1)  Samples  supplied  to  prospective 
tenderers,  shall  be  charged  for  at  prices  de- 
termined by  the  board. 

(2)  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  for 
prints,  specifications,  and  tender  forms, 
which  will  be  refunded  in  the  event  of  the 
return  of  the  doctiments  so  Issued  In  the 
form  of  a  bona  fide  tender,  or  if  a  bona  fide 
tender  is  not  submitted,  within  such  period 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  tender  form  for  the 
return  of  the  documents. 

21.  (1)  Samples  in  support  of  a  tender 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  tenderer  at  his  own 
cost  and  risk.  There  shall  be  no  obligation 
on  the  Government  to  keep  or  pvu-chase  such 
samples.  Samples  of  value  may  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  at  the  tendered  price, 
but  if  not  so  purchased,  they  shall  be  recon- 
slgned  to  the  tenderer  at  a  place  within  the 
Republic  at  Government  expense,  but  at  the 
tenderer's  risk. 

(2)  Where  samples  are  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged In  the  process  of  testing  or  examination 
the  Government  shall  not  accept  liability  for 
the  cost  of  such  samples  unless  so  specified 
in  the  tender  form  and  approved  by  the 
Treasiu-y. 

(3)  Samples  made  up  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  shall  not  be  re- 


turned to  the  tenderer,  nor  shall  the  Govern- 
ment accept  any  liability  for  the  cost  of  such 
samples,  unless  so  specified  in  the  tender 
form  and  approved  by  the  Treasury. 

22.  (1)  The  due  dates  of  formal  tenders 
shall  be  determined  as  follows ; 

(a)  For  supplies  ex  stocks  held  In  the  Re- 
public or  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Re- 
public from  materials  already  in  the  Repub- 
lic, not  less  than  21  days  from  the  date  of 
first  publication;  and 

(b)  In  cases  not  covered  by  (a),  not  less 
than  30  days  from  date  of  first  publication. 

(2)  The  board  may  vary  these  periods  in 
its  discretion  If  circumstances  make  this  ex- 
pedient in  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

23.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  board, 
tenderers  shall  be  required  to  hold  their 
offers  good  for  30  days  from  the  due  date 
of  the  tenders. 

24.  (1)  Teni^erers  may  tender  for  one  or 
more   items   specified   in   the   tender   form. 

(2)  If  it  is  necessary  to  accept  a  larger  or 
a  lesser  quantity  than  called  for  against  any 
item,  the  tenderer  shall  have  the  option  of 
refusing  acceptance. 

25.  When  the  date  for  the  receipt  of  tend- 
ers falls  on  a  Sunday  or  public  holiday, 
tenders  shall  be  received  up  to  the  stipu- 
lated hotzr  on  the  following  working  day  of 
the  office  of  the  State  buyer. 

26.  Tenders  invited  by  the  board  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  tend- 
er board  and  shall  be  submitted  by  the  tend- 
erer under  sealed  cover  with  the  tender  num- 
ber, due  date  and  name  and  address  of  the 
tenderer  endorsed  on  the  outside. 

27.  Tenders  received  open  or  without  the 
endorsement  on  the  cover  referred  to  in 
regulation  26  shall,  after  the  tender  refer- 
ence has  been  ascertained,  be  sealed  and  a 
note  shall  be  made  on  the  envelope  Indicat- 
ing— 

(a)  The  date  and  time  of  receipt; 

(b)  The  relative  tender  number  and  due 
date;  and 

(c)  The  condition  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. 

28.  Tenders  received  by  telegraph  on  or 
before  the  due  date  and  hour  shall  be  ad- 
mitted if  the  name  of  the  tenderer,  the 
tender  number,  the  price  against  each  item 
tendered  for  and  the  delivery  period  offered, 
are  clearly  stated  therein:  Provided,  That — 

(a)  Such  tender  shall  be  confirmed  on  the 
prescribed  official  tender  form  or  in  any 
other  bona  fide  manner;  and 

(b)  Such  confirmation  shall  be  posted  or 
delivered  within  24  hours  after  the  due  date 
and  hour  of  the  tender. 

(2)   Opening  of  Tenders 

29.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  due 
date  and  hour  for  receiving-tenders,  the  of- 
ficials to  whom  that  duty  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  state  buyer  shall  open  in  public  all 
tenders  duly  received.  If  a  member  of  the 
public  so  desires,  the  names  of  the  tenderers 
shall  be  read  out,  but  not  the  prices,  unless 
the  prior  authority  of  the  board  has  been 
obtained. 

30.  All  tenders  after  being  opened  and 
listed  by  the  officials  to  whom  that  duty  has 
been  assigned  by  the  state  buyer,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  state  buyer  for  consider- 
ation and,  if  deemed  necessary,  consultation 
with  the  department  concerned. 

31.  Any  tender  arriving  after  the  due  date 
and  hour  for  receiving  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered and,  where  practicable,  sliall  be  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  tenderer  un- 
opened with  an  explanatory  letter:  Provided, 
That — 

(a)  If  no  tender  has  been  received  on  or 
before  the  due  date  and  hour,  and  a  tender 
Is  received  subsequently,  the  state  buyer 
may  in  his  discretion  admit  the  late  tender 
as  an  offer: 

(b)  If  there  is  evidence  that  the  tender 
should  have,  but  for  unavoidable  reasons. 


has  not  reached  the  secretary  in  time,  such 
tender  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  at  the 
first  opportunity  for  a  decision  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  admitted  or  not. 

(3)    Submission  of  Tenders  to  Board  With 
Recommendations 

32.  (1)  AH  tenders  duly  received  or  ad- 
mitted in  terms  of  these  regulations  shall 
be  submitted,  together  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  state  buyer,  to  the  board  for 
consideration  but  the  board  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  consider  any  tender  which  docs 
not  comply  with  the  advertisement  in  re- 
sponse to  which  it  is  submitted. 

(2)  The  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  con- 
sider any  tender  received  in  response  to  a 
tender  invitation  alt.hough  it  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  tender. 

(4)   Preferences 

33.  {l)(a)  Where  tenders  for  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  Republic  and  tenders  for  im- 
ported goods  are  compared,  any  preference  to 
be  accorded  In  terms  of  regulation  34  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  former,  whilst  to  the 
latter  (if  not  already  allowed  for  in  the 
tender)  shall  be  added  freight.  Insurance, 
duty,  landing  charges  and  railage. 

(b)  Where  tenders  for  Imported  goods  only 
are  being  compared  a  preference  of  1  percent 
shall  be  allowed  on  supplies  offered  from 
stocks  already  held  in  the  Republic. 

(c)  Where  tenders  for  imported  goods  only 
are  to  be  compared  there  shall  be  added  to 
the  respective  prices  the  customs  dues  ordi- 
narily payable,  in  order  that  countries  en- 
titled thereto  may  receive  the  benefit  of  any 
customs  preference,  and  there  shall  also  be 
added  any  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
ordinary  freight  charges  from  the  different 
ports  of  shipment. 

(d)  Where  tenders  on  an  f.cr.  basis  for 
goods  manufactured  in  the  Republic  are  to 
be  compared,  railage  to  the  point  of  delivery 
shall  be  added. 

(2)  Where  transport  is  Involved,  calcula- 
tions for  purposes  of  comparison  of  prices 
shall  be  based  on  rates  normally  paid  by  the 
public. 

34.  (1)  In  the  comparison  of  tenders  for 
supplies  produced,  manufactured  or  as- 
sembled within  the  Republic  from  imported 
and  local  materials,  the  following  preferences 
shall  be  allowed : 

(I)  One  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  not  in  excess 
of  5  percent. 

(II)  Two  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent. 

(Hi)  Three  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  10 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  20  percent. 

(iv)  Foiu:  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

(v)  Five  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  30 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  40  percent. 

(vl)  Six  percent  If  the  local  content  In  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  50  percent. 

(vli)  Seven  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  50 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  60  percent. 

(vill)  Eight  percent  if  the  local  content 
in  relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than 
60  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  70  percent. 

(ix)  Nine  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  70 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  80  percent. 

(X)  Ten  percent  if  the  local  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pref- 
erences the  board  may  in  its  discretion  ac- 
cord— 

(a)  Additional  preference,  provided  such 
additional     preference     together     with     the 
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existing  customs  duty  on  the  supplies  con- 
cerned does  not  exceed  15  percent; 

(b)  Further  additional  preference  after 
consultation  with  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board  of  trade  and  Industries. 

(3)  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
degree  of  preference  to  be  accorded  to  sup- 
plies produced,  manufactured  or  assembled 
within  the  Republic,  tenders  shall  be  re- 
quested to  embody  in  their  tenders  a  cer- 
tificate showing  the  classification  under 
which  the  supplies  offered  fall  in  terms  of 
subregulation  (1). 

(b)  The  question  of  bona  flde  manufac- 
ture or  assembly  of  supplies  In  the  Republic 
and  of  current  domestic  value  of  imported 
supplies  shall  be  considered  when  tenders 
are  compared,  and  in  case  of  doubt  docu- 
mentary evidence  may  be  called  for  to  sub- 
stantiate any  claims  or  statements  made. 
Furthermore,  any  other  steps  may  be  taken, 
then  or  later,  to  verify  the  authenticity  of 
claims  and  statements  made. 

(c)  Where  a  contract  has  been  awarded  as 
a  result  of  a  preference  claimed,  the  con- 
tractor shall,  before  final  payment  of  the 
contract  price  is  made  to  him,  be  required  to 
furnish  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the 
claim  for  preference  made  in  the  certificate 
is  correct  and  that  the  local  content  of  the 
items  supplied  In  execution  of  the  contract 
is  as  classified  In  the  certificate. 

(d)  Where  the  supplies  tendered  for  orlgi- 
nate  from  a  country  other  than  the  Repub- 
lic, the  board  may,  in  Its  discretion,  require 
the  tenderer  to  furnish  the  current  domestic 
value  of  the  supplies  offered. 

(e)  Should  the  current  domestic  value  of 
the  supplies  be  greater  than  the  price  ten- 
dered, the  board  may,  when  considering  the 
additional  preference  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  subregulation  (2),  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  current  domestic  value 
of  such  supplies  plus  freight  and  all  other 
charges  Incidental  to  the  transport  of  such 
supplies  to  and  within  the  Republic,  and 
the  tendered  price  of  the  supplies  produced, 
manufactured,  or  assembled  In  the  Republic. 

(4)  The  board  may,  in  Its  discretion,  ex- 
clude from  the  operation  of  this  regulation 
such  products  as  It  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary  or  expedient  to  exclude. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pref- 
erences, such  .further  preference  as  may  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Minister  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  accorded  to  items  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  South  African  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

35.  (1)  In  case  of  equality  after  the  pro- 
visions of  regulations  33  and  34  have  been 
applied,  the  order  of  preference  In  the  award 
of  contracts  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Tenders  for  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Republic; 

(b)  Tenders  for  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabrlcated  materials  entirely 
or  mainly  Imported; 

(c)  Tenders  for  supplies  as.sembled  In  the 
Republic  from  components  entirely  or  mainly 
imported; 

(d)  Tenders  for  supplies  from  imported 
stocks  held  In  the  Republic: 

(e)  Tenders  from  accredited  agents  for 
goods  for  Import  who  are  In  position  to  give 
expert  advice  or  service; 

(f)  Tenders  from  oversea  firms  (prefer- 
ence being  given  to  firms  having  branches 
or  agencies  and  carrying  stocks  In  the  Re- 
public) . 

(2)  AI!  things  still  being  equal,  the  award 
may  be  made  In  the  following  order: 

(a)  To  cooperative  societies; 

(b)  To  tenderers  quoting  for  delivery  from 
points  of  dispatch  nearest  to  the  centers  at 
which  delivery  Is  required; 

(c)  By  the  spin  of  a  coin  or  the  drawing 
of  lots. 

36.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  reg- 
ulations 33.  34,  and  35,  articles  of  a  perishable 


nature  shall,  as  far  as  practicable  and  in  the 
Interest  of  economy,  be  purchased  at,  or  as 
near  as  possible  to,  the  center  where  the 
supplies  are  required. 

(5)    Board's  Decision 

37.  The  board  shall  not  necessarily  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  tender,  or  assign  any 
reason  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
any  tender,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  ac- 
cept the  whole  or  part  of  any  tender  or  in 
the  event  of  a  number  of  items  being  ten- 
dered for,  any  Item  of  a  tender. 

38.  (1)  Any  decision  of  the  board  regard- 
ing the  acceptance  of  tenders  shall  be  final. 

(2)  If  the  state  buyer  does  not  agree  with 
any  decision  of  the  board  regarding  any 
matter  other  than  that  referred  to  in  sub- 
regulation  (1),  he  may  refer  such  decision 
for  review  to  the  treasury  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  The  state  buyer  shall  in  such 
a  case  intimate  to  the  board  his  intention 
to  defer  the  execution  of  the  board's  deci- 
sion pending  the  treasury's  ruling. 

(6)    Notification  of  Acceptance   of  Tenders 

39.  Successful  tenderers  shall  be  promptly 
notified  by  the  state  buyer  or  the  department 
of  the  acceptance  of  their  tenders,  and  the 
unsuccessful  tenderers  shall  be  informed 
accordingly. 

40.  The  acceptance  of  a  tender  may  be  noti- 
fied to  the  tenderer  by  letter  or  by  telegram 
or  by  placing  an  order  and  in  such  case 
the  posting  of  such  letter  or  order  or  the 
delivery  of  such  telegram  to  the  post  office 
or  telegraph  office  shall  be  regarded  as  noti- 
fication of  such  acceptance  to  the  tenderer. 

(7)  Information  Which  May  Be  Made 
Available 

41.  (1)  After  the  acceptance  of  tenders, 
the  tender  documents  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public  but  the  following 
Information  may  on  request  be  furnished  by 
the  State  buyer: 

(a)  The  names  and  addresses  of  all 
tenderers; 

(b)  The  prices  and  bases  of  delivery  quoted 
by  all  tenderers; 

(c)  The  brands  and  the  names  of  manu- 
facturers, if  available.  In  respect  of  the  ac- 
cepted tenders  only;  and 

(d)  Where  applicable  the  percentage  of 
preference  claimed  by  the  successful  tend- 
erer in  terms  of  sub-regulation  (1)  of  regu- 
lation 34  for  supplies  produced,  manufac- 
tured or  assembled  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

(2)  Where  no  tender  has  been  accepted 
particulars  of  the  tenders  received  shall  not 
be  made  public. 

(8)    Amendments  to  Tenders 

42.  (1)  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
amend,  alter  or  subeltute  samples,  speclflca- 
tions.  prints,  or  conditions  after  tenders  are 
returnable  and  before  acceptance  has  been 
notified,  fresh  tenders  shall.  If  so  directed  by 
the  beard  be  Invited.  The  board  may,  how- 
ever. In  Its  discretion  and  subject  to  t^e  pro- 
visions of  regulation  24  authorize  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  number  of  articles 
ordinarily  Involved  without  calling  for  fresh 
tenders  when  it  considers  that  the  Interests 
of  the  Government  will  be  best  served 
thereby. 

(2)  When  it  Is  found  necessary  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  Government  to  alter  the  condi- 
tions after  a  tender  has  been  accepted  the 
board  may.  In  Its  discretion,  authorize  the 
best  arrangement  practicable  with  the  con- 
tractor, provided  that  If  such  arrangement 
Is  to  the  disadvantage  cf  the  Government, 
Treasury  approval  shall  be  obtained. 

Indents 

43.  When  prices  quoted  In  a  tender  Invited 
In  terms  of  these  regulations  for  supplies 
are  considered  to  be  excessive  or  when  sup- 
plies cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Republic, 
or  through  agents  in  the  Republic,  such  sup- 


plies may  be  Indented  for  by  the  sta.te  buyer 
through  the  Republic's  representatives 
abroad.  I 

Lists  of  approved  tenderers 
44.  (1)  Where  the  board  considers  it  ad- 
visable that  tendering  for  specific  articles  or 
services  should  be  limited  to  tenderers  who 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub-regula- 
tion (3)  hereof,  lists  of  approved  tenderers 
for  such  specific  items  or  services  may  be 
framed  by  the  board. 

(2)  Before  framing  such  a  list,  the  board 
shall  cause  to  have  published  in  such  man- 
ner 8.3  may  be  deemed  expedient,  a  notice 
inviting  manufacturers  and  others  inter- 
ested to  submit  applications  on  or  before  a 
stated  date  for  inclusion  in  the  list. 

(3)  After  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  other  departments  con- 
cerned and  other  public  bodies  where  con- 
sidered necessary,  the  board  shall  include  in 
the  list  of  approved  tenderers  the  names  of 
such  companies,  firms,  or  persons  as  it  con- 
siders suitable  in  all  respects  to  undertake 
Government  contracts. 

(4)  The  board  may  at  any  time  In  like 
manner  remove  from  an  approved  list  the 
name  of  any  company,  firm,  or  person  whom 
it  considers  to  be  no  longer  suitable  in  all 
respects  to  xmdertake  Government  contracts. 

(5)  The  board  may  at  any  time  after  an 
approved  list  has  been  framed  consider  fur- 
ther applications  for  inclusion  therein. 

(6)  The  board  shall  publish  from  time  to 
time  In  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  expedi- 
ent lists  of  commodities  and  services  in  re- 
spect of  which  there  are  lists  of  approved 
tenderers. 

(7)  Tenders  for  items  appearing  on  ap- 
proved lists  shall  be  Invited  only  from  the 
companies,  firms,  or  persons  whose  names 
are  Included   In  the  relative   approved  list. 

(8)  The  names  of  the  companies,  firms,  or 
persons  appearing  In  the  approved  lists  con- 
cerned may  be  made  available  on  request. 

Contracts,  seciirities,  and  deliveries 

45.  General  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
on  any  of  the  following  bases: 

(a)  For  a  definite  quantity  which  may  not 
be  varied  without  mutual  consent; 

(b)  For  an  estimated  quantity  subject  to 
an  Increase  or  decrease  of  10  percent; 

(c)  For  a  maximum  quantity  where  the 
minimum  quantity  ordered  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed but  where  the  maximum  quantity 
may  not  be  exceeded  without  the  consent  of 
the  contractor;  or 

(d)  For  a  quantity  not  specified  or  an 
estimated  quantity  not  guaranteed. 

46.  When  the  value  of  a  supply,  service,  or 
sale  exceeds  R2.500  and  Is  for  other  than  im- 
mediate delivery  or  execution,  security  shall 
be  provided  and,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  board,  a  written  contract  shall  be 
entered  into  with  the  contractor  by  the  state 
buyer.  Such  contract  shall  be  signed  and  ad- 
ministered on  behalf  of  the  department  con- 
cerned by  the  state  buyer  or  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  him. 

47.  (1)  When  security  Is  required  to  be 
provided  by  successful  tenderers.  It  shall  be 
preferably  In  the  form  of  a  guarantee  by  a 
bank  or  approved  guarantee  corporation  or 
the  deposit  with  the  state  buyer  of  cash  or 
Government  or  approved  municipal  stock  in 
negotiable  form. 

(2)  The  security  shall  represent  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  contract  unless  otherwise 
decided  by  the  state  buyer. 

48.  The  state  buyer  may  authorize  the 
cession  of  a  contract  after  satisfying  him- 
self as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  cessionary's 
security  (if  any  is  required). 

49.  Where  imported  supplies  are  to  be  In- 
spected before  shipment  or  where  shipment 
Is  to  be  arranged  by  one  of  the  Republic's 
representatives  abroad,  the  successful  ten- 
derer shall  request  his  principals  to  notify 
the   Republic's   representative   abroad    con- 


cerned when  coiislgnments  are  available  so 
that  arrangements  for  inspection  or  ship- 
ment may  be  made. 

50.  Unless  in  special  cases  the  board  agrees 
to  the  contrary,  the  law  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  shall  govern  the  contract  cre- 
ated by  the  acceptance  of  a  tender  and  the 
tei.derer  shall  choose  a  domiciUum  cinandl 
et  executandl  at  a  place  in  the  Republic  to  be 
specified  by  the  tenderer  in  his  tender  at 
which  all  legal  process  may  be  served  on  the 
tenderer  who  shall  agree  to  the  Jxu-isdictlon 
of  the  courts  of  the  Republic.  A  tenderer 
abroad  shall  also  state  in  his  tender  the 
name  of  his  accredited  agent  in  the  Republic 
duly  appointed  to  sign  the  contract  in  case 
the  tender  Is  accepted  and  to  act  in  all  re- 
spects on  behalf  of  the  contractor. 

51.  (l)(a)  Deliveries  of  suppliers  shall  be 
systematically  Inspected,  sampled  and  tested 
by  the  purchasing  department,  institution  or 
a  testing  house  as  directed  by  the  board  and 
shall  not  be  accepted  unless  they  comply 
with  the  specifications  or  approved  samples 
or  conform  to  the  quality  Indicated  In  the 
contract. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  rejection  the  supplier 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  such  rejection. 

(c)  The  board  may  arrange  for  any  addi- 
tional inspections,  analyses  or  tests  con- 
sidered necessary  and  any  representative  of 
the  state  buyer's  office  shall  be  afforded  im- 
mediate access  to  any  stores  for  Inspection 
purposes  on  exhibiting  a  written  authority 
from  the  state  buyer. 

(d)  Results  of  inspections,  analyses  and 
tests  and  particulars  of  rejection  shall  be 
reported  to  the  state  buyer. 

(2)  The  board  or  the  state  buyer  may  in 
their  discretion  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
supplies  not  conforming  strictly  to  the  spec- 
ification provided  such  acceptance  Is  not  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Government. 
Penalties 

52.  (1)  If  a  tenderer  varies  or  withdraws 
his  tender  after  the  due  date  and  hour  but 
before  he  is  notified  of  its  acceptance  or  If 
a  tenderer,  when  notified  that  his  tender 
has  been  accepted — 

(a)  Notifies  the  state  buyer  of  his  Ina- 
bility to  execute  the  contract  In  terms  of  his 
tender;  or 

(b)  Fails  within  the  period  stipulated  In 
the  conditions  of  tender  or  such  extended 
period  as  the  state  buyer  may  allow  to  sign 
a  contract  and  to  provide  security  In  terms 
of  regulation  46;  or 

(c)  Fails  to  execute  the  contract; 
he  shall  forfeit  any  deposit  which  may  have 
been  required  with  the  tender  or  pay  the 
Government  any  additional  expense  incurred 
by  its  having  to  invite  fresh  tenders  or  to 
accept  any  less  favorable  tender  or  to  make 
any  less  favorable  arrangements:  Provided, 
That  the  board  may  in  its  discretion  waive 
or  vary  the  enforcement  of  this  subregula- 
tion as  circumstances  may  warrant:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  where  such  waiver  or 
variation  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  where  the  deposit  forfeited  is 
less  than  the  additional  expense  incurred, 
Treasury  approval  shall  be  obtained. 

(2)  When  the  successful  tenderer — 

(a)  Notifies  the  state  buyer  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  execute  the  contract;  or 

(b)  Falls  within  the  period  allowed  to 
sign  the  contract  or  to  provide  the  required 
security;  or 

(c)  Fails  to  execute  the  contract; 
and  It  is  not  practicable  within  the  available 
time  to  Invite  fresh  tenders,  the  state  buyer 
may  negotiate  for  the  acceptance  of  the  next 
most  acceptable  tender  and  shall,  after  con- 
sultation, where  necessary,  with  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  submit  to  the  board  for 
decision  his  recommendations  either  for  the 
acceptance  of  such  tender  or.  If  no  other 
tender  Is  acceptable,  for  the  making  of  such 


other  arrangements  as  he  considers  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Government. 

(3)  Where  a  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
a  tenderer  because  of  preferences  claimed 
by  him  and  allowed  in  terms  of  subregula- 
tion (1)  of  regulation  34,  and  it  Is  subse- 
quently shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  that  the  preferences  claimed  were  too 
high,  the  board  may,  in  addition  to  any  re- 
strictions It  may  Impose  in  terms  of  regula- 
tion 54,  or  any  other  remedy  it  may  have — 

(a)  Recover  from  the  contractor  all  costs, 
losses  or  damages  Incurred  or  sustained  by 
the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  award 
of  the  contract  to  him,  and/or 

(b)  For  good  cause  shown  Impose  on  the 
contractor  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  contract. 

53.  For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
the  procedure  prescribed  In  regulation  52, 
any  reference  to  the  board  shall,  Insofar  as  it 
concerns  contracts  arising  out  of  the  Invita- 
tion of  Informal  tenders  as  defined  In  these 
regulations  or  letter  quotations  the  value  of 
which  does  not  exceed  the  maximimi  laid 
down  for  Informal  tenders,  be  construed  as  a 
reference  to  the  state  buyer. 

54.  (1)   If  the  board  is  satisfied  that — 

(a)  The  execution  of  a  Government  con- 
tract by  a  person,  firm,  or  company  has  been 
unsatisfactory;  or 

(b)  A  person,  firm,  or  company  has  offered, 
promised,  or  given  a  bribe  or  any  other  con- 
sideration to  an  official  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  the  obtaining  or 
the  execution  of  a  contract;  or 

(c)  A  person,  firm,  or  company  has  acted 
fraudulently  or  in  bad  faith  or  in  any  other 
unsatisfactory  manner  In  the  obtaining  or 
execution  of  any  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment, any  public  body  or  company  or  firm 
or  person,  or  has  in  the  conduct  of  his  or  its 
business  failed  to  observe  statutory  require- 
ments resulting  in  a  criminal  conviction;  or 

(d)  A  person,  firm,  or  company  has  varied 
or  withdrawn  his  or  its  tender  after  the  due 
date  and  hour  but  before  he  or  it  has  been 
notified  of  its  acceptance;   or 

(e)  A  person,  firm,  or  company,  when  no- 
tified that  his  or  its  tender  has  been  accepted, 
has  notified  the  state  buyer  of  his  or  its  In- 
ability to  execute  the  contract  In  terms  of 
his  or  its  tender  or  has  failed  to  execute  the 
contract  or  has  failed  within  the  period  stip- 
ulated In  the  conditions  of  tender  or  such 
extended  period  as  the  state  buyer  may  aUow. 
to  sign  a  contract  or  to  provide  security  In 
terms  of  the  tender  form, 
the  board  may  In  its  discretion  after  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances  resolve — 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulation 
52  that  the  particular  contract  and  any  other 
contract  held  by  the  person,  firm,  or  company 
be  canceled;  or 

(ii)  That  no  tender  from  that  person,  firm, 
or  company  shall  be  considered  during  such 
a  period  as  it  may  decide. 

(2)  The  board  may,  after  further  consid- 
eration, at  any  time  rescind  or  vary  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  it  relative  to  the  restriction 
of  tenderers. 

(3)  Any  restriction  relative  to  tendering 
Imposed  upon  any  person,  firm,  or  company 
shall  apply  also  to  any  other  enterprise  under 
the  same  or  different  name  with  which  the 
person,  firm,  or  company  restricted  is  actively 
associated. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  the 
term  person,  firm,  or  company  shall  Include 
an  authorized  employee  or  agent  of  such  per- 
son, firm,  or  company. 

(5)  The  board  may.  In  Its  discretion,  apply 
any  decision  of  any  other  governmental  ten- 
der board,  Including  those  of  the  South 
Africa  Railways  and  Harbors,  the  provincial 
administrations,  and  the  administration  of 
South-west  Africa  relative  to  the  restriction 
of  tenders,  to  the  person,  firm,  or  company 
so  restricted. 


55.  The  state  buyer  shall  Inform  state  de- 
partments, the  South  African  Railways  and 
Harbors  Tender  Board,  provincial  adminis- 
trations, the  South-West  Africa  administra- 
tion, and,  where  necessary,  the  Republic's 
representatives  abroad  of  any  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  restriction  of  tenderers  passed 
under  regulation  54  and  any  rescission  or 
variation  thereof. 

General 

56.  Whenever  under  these  regulations  any 
power  is  to  be  exercised  or  any  duty  Is  to  be 
performed  by  a  department  or  by  the  state 
buyer  such  power  or  duty  shall  be  exercised 
or  performed  by  the  accounting  officer  of  the 
department  concerned  or  the  stete  buyer  as 
the  case  may  be  or  by  any  officer  delegated 
thereto  by  them. 

57.  The  financial  standing  of  tenderers  and 
their  ability  to  manufacture  or  supply  shall 
be  considered  before  acceptance  of  their 
tenders  is  recommended. 

58.  Without  the  express  prior  permission 
of  the  state  buyer,  no  commimlcation  of  any 
nature  shall  take  place  between  any  official  of 
the  Goverrunent  or  of  a  duly  appointed  test- 
ing house  and  a  member  of  the  public  on  a 
question  affecting  a  tender  during  the  period 
between  the  due  date  of  tenders  and  the  date 
of  notification  of  the  successful  tenderer. 

59.  Nothing  In  these  regulations  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  stores 
by  one  department  from  another,  and  stocks 
surplus  to  the  requirements  of  a  department 
shall  be  offered  to  other  departments  and 
provincial  administrations  before  being  dis- 
posed of  to  the  public. 

60.  In  the  event  of  a  contract  being  placed 
for  the  supply  of  products  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  the  successful  tenderer  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  substitute  Imported 
products  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
board. 

61.  Articles  manufactured  in  the  Republic, 
purchased  by  the  Government,  shall  be 
marked  by  the  supplier  "Made  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa"  whenever  practicable. 

62.  (1)  When  a  tender  or  quotation  for  a 
supply  or  service  to  the  Government  is  re- 
ceived from  an  official  of  the  public  service, 
this  fact  shall  be  specifically  stated  If  the 
tender  is  recommended  for  acceptance.  The 
acceptance  of  such  tender  shall  be  subject 
to  treastUT  approval. 

(2)  Unless  otherwise  prescribed,  however, 
an  official  of  the  public  service  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  making  purchases  from  the 
Government  by  tender,  at  auction  sales  or 
at  tariffs  prescribed  for  sales  to  members 
of  the  public. 

63.  If,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
treasury  deems  It  expedient  In  the  interest 
of  the  Government  to  depart  from  the  provi- 
sions of  these  regulations,  It  may,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  and  the  state 
buyer,  authorize  such  departure  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  held  after  such 
departure  has  been  so  authorized,  the  board 
shall  be  fully  Informed  thereof. 

64.  The  state  buyer  shall  furnish  the  con- 
troller and  auditor  general  with  full  particu- 
lars of  all  authorities  granted  and  decisions 
taken  under  these  regulations. 

Schedule  B 
Selected   Excerpts   From   Regulations   and 
Instructions  of  the  South  African  Rail- 
WATS   AND   Harbors  Tender  Board 

regulations:  government  notice  no.  R.  273 
OF  JULT  21,  1961.  AS  AMENDED  BT  NOTICE 
NO.    1481    OF  SEPTEMBER   27,    1963 

Under  the  powers  vested  In  me  by  subsec- 
tion (2)  of  section  2  of  the  Railway  Board 
Act,  1916  (Act  No.  17  of  1916),  I,  Barend 
Jacobus  Schoeman,  Minister  of  Transport  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  do  hereby  after 
consultation  with  the  Railways  and  Harbors 
Board,  make  the  following  regulations  with 
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regard  to  the  composition,  functions,  p>owers, 
and   duties  of  the  South   African  Railways 
and  Harbors  Tender  Board : 
Definitions 

1.  In  these  regulations — 

"Administration"  means  the  railway  ad- 
ministration according  to  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  that  expression  by  section  2  of 
the  Railway  Board  Act.  1916  (Act  No.  17  of 
1916); 

"Board"  means  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbors  Tender  Board: 

"Chairman"  means  the  chairman  of  the 
South  African  Railways  and  Harbors  Tender 
Board; 

"General  Manager"  means  the  General 
M:inager  of  the  South  African  Railways  and 
Harbors; 

"Instructions"  means  the  Instructions  Is- 
sued In  terms  of  regulation  No.  29; 

"Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port; and  any  expression  to  which  a  mean- 
ing is  assigned  in  the  Railways  and  Harbors 
Service  Act,  1960  (Act  No.  22  of  1960),  or  In 
the  regulations  framed  thereunder  shall, 
when  used  in  these  regulations,  bear  the 
meaning  so  assigned  thereto. 

Cancellation  of  previous  regulations 

2.  The  regulations  governing  the  South 
African  Railways  and  Harbors  Tender  Board 
published  under  Government  Gazette  No. 
3998,  dated  July  16,  1948.  are  hereby  can- 
celled and  any  action  lawfully  taken  under 
any  provision  of  the  said  regulations  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  taken  under  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  these  regulations. 

Policy 

3.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion to  purchase  its  requirements,  obtain 
Its  services  and  dispose  of  surplus  stores  with 
a  maximum  of  economy  and  efOciency,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  Importance  of  en- 
couraging industrial  and  commercial  under- 
takings established  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

Transactions    which    must    be   arranged    by 
tender 

4.  Unless  exemption  has  been  obtained  un- 
der these  regulations  or  unless  the  supply, 
service  or  sale  is  being  dealt  with  under  the 
provisions  of  regulation  Nos.  24.  25,  26  or  27, 
all  services,  supplies,  purchases,  sales  or 
trading  concessions  shall  be  arranged 
through  the  medium  of  public  tenders  duly 
advertised  In  the  Gazette  and  In  such  news- 
papers as  the  general  manager  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time;  provided  that  the 
general  manager  may  in  his  discretion  ar- 
range, outside  the  scope  of  these  regulations, 
for  the  following: 

(a)  The  services  of  professional  consul- 
tants; 

(b)  The  erection  of  buildings  under  the 
house  ownership  scheme; 

(c)  The  purchase  and  lease  of  Immovable 
property; 

(d)  Authorization  of  tariffs  for  trading 
concessions,  leases,  rentals,  hire  charges,  and 
prices  to  be  charged  for  permanent  way  ma- 
terial sold  for  use  In  private  sidings; 

(ei  The  purchase  of  goods  at  auction 
sales; 

(f)  Advertising; 

(g)  The  purchase  of  the  products  of  shel- 
tered employment  factories  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 

(h)  The  disposal  of  sxirplus,  dormant  or 
obsolete  aircraft  spares. 

Framing  lists  of  approved  tenderers  for 
specified  goods  or  services 

5.  Notwithstanding  anjrthlng  In  regula- 
tion No.  4  contained,  the  general  manager 
may  In  his  discretion  direct  that  tendering 
for  specific  articles  or  services  or  classes  of 
articles  or  services  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand,  shall  be  limited  to  tenderers, 
or  to  the  products  or  services  of  tenderers. 


who  comply  with  the  relevant  requirements 
laid  down  from  time  to  time  in  the  Instruc- 
tions, and  may  frame  lists  of  approved  prod- 
ucts or  approved  tenderers  for  specified  ar- 
ticles, products  or  services.  The  invitation 
of  tenders  for  such  specified  articles,  prod- 
ucts or  services  shall  be  confined  to  the  ten- 
derers or  products  appearing  on  the  relevant 
list. 

Constitution  of  board 

6.  There  shall  be  a  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  Tender  Board,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  following  members  who 
shall  be  app>olnted  by  the  minister  for  such 
period  as  he  may  determine: 

(a)  A  chairman: 

(b)  A  deputy  chairman,  who  shall  be  one 
of  the  senior  officers  mentioned  in  paragraph 
(c)  hereof  whose  office  is  located  in 
Johannesburg; 

(c)  Six  senior  officers  of  the  administra- 
tion, with  alternates;   and 

(d)  Four  other  members,  of  whom  one 
sh.iU  be  nominated  by  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  South  Africa,  one 
by  the  South  African  Federated  Chamber 
of  Industries,  one  by  Die  Afrlkaanse 
Handelsinstltuut,  and  one  by  the  South 
African  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  alternates. 

When  general  manager  dispenses  with  call- 
ing for  tenders  (value  not  exceeding 
R20.000) 

24.  (1)  If  the  general  manager  Is  satisfied 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  administration's 
Interest  to  call  for  tenders  for  a  service,  or  the 
sale  of  stores  or  materials,  or  for  the  supply 
of  stores,  when  the  need  for  the  service,  sale 
or  supply  Is  very  urgent,  or  when  there  is 
only  one  source  of  supply,  or  when  the  stores 
or  materials  are  in  short  supply,  and  the 
transaction  is  not  one  that  can  be  dealt  with 
in  terms  of  Regulation  No.  4,  5,  25.  26  or  27. 
the  general  ftianager  may  authorise  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned  to  dispense 
with  the  procedure  prescribed  In  respect  of 
the  Invitation  of  tenders  and  to  obtain  In- 
stead one  or  more  quotations,  depending  on 
the  circumstances,  and  may — 

(a)  When  the  value  of  the  service  or  of  the 
stores  or  materials  to  be  sold  or  supplied,  does 
not  exceed  R20,000  give  authority  for  such 
service,  sale  or  supply  to  be  arranged,  after 
consideration  and  recommendation  by  the 
board;  provided  that  the  general  manager 
may,  in  cases  of  urgency  or  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  give  authority  for  such  serv- 
ice, sale  or  supply  to  be  arranged  even  though 
the  matter  has  not  been  referred  to  the 
board,  provided  the  prior  consent  of  the 
minister  has  been  obtained;  and 

( b )  When  the  value  of  the  service  or  of  the 
stores  or  materials  to  be  sold  or  supplied 
exceeds  R20.000  give  authority  for  such  serv- 
ice, sale  or  supply  to  be  arranged,  subject  to 
the  prior  consent  of  the  minister  being 
obtained. 

(2)  Whenever  in  terms  of  the  proviso  to 
paragraph  (a),  or  of  paragraph  (b)  of  sub- 
regulation  (1),  the  general  manager  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  minister 
before  giving  authority  for  a  service,  sale  or 
supply  to  be  arranged,  he  shall  have  power  to 
act  without  such  consent  In  any  case  where 
for  good  and  sufBclent  reasons,  he  considers 
that  the  delay  Involved  in  obtaining  the  min- 
ister's consent  will  cause  loss  to  the  adminis- 
tration, provided  that  in  every  such  case  the 
minister's  confirmation  shall  be  obtained  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

(3)  In  every  case  dealt  with  In  terms  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  subregulatlon  (1),  the 
quotation  or  quotations,  together  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  shall,  whenever  practicable, 
and  in  any  event  whenever  the  general  man- 
ager so  directs,  be  submitted  to  the  board 
for  consideration  and  recommendation  be- 
fore any  such  quotation  Is  submitted  by  the 


general  manager  to  the  minister  for  his  con- 
sent. 

(4)  Every  case  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the 
proviso  to  paragraph  (a)  or  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  subregulatlon  (1)  (where  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  In  sub-regulation  (3)  has 
not  been  followed),  shall  be  reported  to  the 
chairman  for  the  Information  of  the  board 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  any  sub- 
sequent variation  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  entered  into  in  any 
stich  case  shall  likewise  be  so  reported  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

DELEGATION    OF    ATTrHORITY 

25.  The  general  manager  may  grant  to  the 
chairman  and  to  such  officers  of  the  admin- 
istration as  he  may  determine,  such  standing 
authority  for  inviting  and  accepting  tenders, 
obtaining  services  and  supplies  and  for  the 
tale  or  the  disposal  of  stores  or  materials 
as  the  general  manager  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  after  having  obtained  the 
recommendation  of  the  board. 

Proprietary  articles 

26.  Subject  to  any  standing  authority 
granted  under  Regulation  No.  25.  every  pro- 
posal to  purchase  any  specified  proprietary 
article  or  articles — 

(a)  Where  the  value  of  any  one  such  ar- 
ticle exceeds  R400;  or 

(b)  Where  the  aggregate  value  of  all  such 
articles  covered  by  the  proposal  exceeds 
R400. 

shall,  unless  It  falls  under  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  Regulation  No.  27,  be  referred 
to  the  chairman  for  submission  to  the  board, 
together  with  a  certificate  that  no  other 
suitable  article  is  available,  and  a  statement 
from  the  head  or  sub-head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
prices  quoted  are  considered  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  If  the  board  recommends  the 
purchase  and  the  general  manager  approves 
thereof,  the  purchase  may  be  effected. 
Exceptions  in  respect  of  proprietary  articles 

27.  Spare  parts  for  proprietary  makes  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  machines,  and  similar  ap- 
pliances, or  requirements  of  proprietary 
drugs  as  specified  by  the  sick  fund,  may  be 
purchased  by  the  officers  thereto  authorized 
only,  without  the  prior  concurrence  of  the 
board,  and  without  limit  as  to  the  value,  but 
all  such  purchases — 

(a)  Where  the  value  of  any  one  such  article 
purchased  exceeds  R400:  or 

(b)  Where  the  aggregate  value  of  all  such 
articles  covered  by  the  purchase  exceeds 
R400; 

shall  be  reported  to  the  board  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  accompanied  by  a  statement 
from  the  head  or  subhead  of  the  department 
concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  the  prices 
quoted  are  considered  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 
No  contact  with  tenderers  without  authority 

28.  In  cases  where  tenders  are  returnable 
to  the  chairman,  a  tenderer  may  at  any  time 
communicate  with  the  chairman  on  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  his  tender.  Inquiry,  quotation 
or  offer,  but.  In  the  absence  of  written  au- 
thority from  the  chairman,  no  communica- 
tion on  a  question  affecting  a  service,  supply, 
sale  or  disposal  which  Is  the  subject  of  a  ten- 
der. Inquiry,  offer  or  quotation  shall  take 
place  between  a  tenderer  or  other  potential 
supplier  and  any  member  of  the  board  or 
servant  of  the  administration  during  the 
period  between  the  closing  date  for  the 
receipt  of  the  tender  and  the  date  of  the 
notification  of  the  successful  tenderer. 
Every  such  case  of  unauthorized  communi- 
cation shall  forthwith  be  reported  to  the 
board.  A  tender  In  respect  of  which  such 
communication  has  occurred,  may  be  dis- 
qualified. 


Instructions 

29.  These  regulations  shall  be  carried  out 
and  applied  in  conformity  with  such  Instruc- 
tions as  may  be  issued  by  the  administration 
from  time  to  time. 

Law  governing  contract 

30.  The  law  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  shall  govern  the  contract  created  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  tender,  and  the  doml- 
cllium  citandl  et  executandl  shall  be  at  a 
place  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to  be 
specified  by  the  tenderer  In  his  tender,  at 
which  all  legal  process  may  be  served  on  the 
tenderer  who  shall  agree  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Oversea  tenderers  shall, 
therefore,  state  In  their  tender  forms  the 
name  of  their  accredited  agent  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  who  Is  empowered  to 
sign  any  contract  which  may  have  to  be  en- 
tered into  In  the  event  of  their  tender  be- 
ing accepted,  and  to  act  on  their  behalf  In  all 
matters  relating  to  the  contract. 

INSTRtJCTIONS :  GOVERNMENT  NOTICE  NO.  R.  118 
OP  1961,  AS  AMENDED  BY  NOTICE  NO.  258  OF 
FEBRUARY  15,  1963,  AND  NOTICE  NO.  1,000 
OF  JULY   3.    1964 

Tlie  following  Instructions  appertaining  to 
purchases  and  sales  by  the  administration 
are  issued  In  terms  of  regulation  No.  29  of 
the  tender  board  regulations  and  are  pub- 
lished for  general  information: 

•  •  •  •  * 
Indents  placed  overseas 

9.  When  It  is  considered  that  the  prices 
tendered  from  the  sources  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  will  be  or  are  too  high  for 
supply  from  local  sources  or  from  overseas 
through  local  representatives,  or  when  ac- 
ceptable tenders  cannot  be  obtained  In  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  or  the  articles  or 
services  are  not  available  In  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  or  the  services,  delivery,  man- 
ufacturing or  producing  conditions  are  un- 
satisfactory, such  supplies  or  services  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  general  manager,  be 
placed  on  Indent  overseas  or  obtained  from 
outside  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

*  •  •  •  • 

. (v)  Preference 

30.  In  order  that  a  correct  comparison  may 
be  made  between  tender  prices,  the  follow- 
ing   procedures   shall   be   observed: 

South  African  and  oversea  tenders 
(a)  (1)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
tenders  for  supplies  produced  or  manufac- 
tured within  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  supplies  from  overseas,  any  preferences 
accorded  In  terms  of  Instruction  No.  31 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  former  and  rail- 
age at  the  departmental  rate  applicable  shall 
be  added  from  the  point  at  which  the  sup- 
plies are  tendered  to  the  place  where  deliv- 
ery is  required,  whilst  to  the  latter  shall  be 
added  freight.  Insurance,  duty,  landing 
charges,  wharfage  (If  not  allowed  In  the 
tender)  and  railage  at  the  departmental  rate 
from  the  port  of  entry  to  the  place  where 
delivery  Is  required. 

(11)  In  the  case  of  tenders  for  supplies 
manufactured  within  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  the  difference  between  railage  at  the 
public  tariff.  In  respect  of  material  used  In 
the  commodities  produced  by  South  African 
manufacturers  and  railage  at  the  depart- 
mental rate  from  the  point  of  supply  or 
from  the  nearest  port,  to  the  point  where 
the  supplies  are  manufactured,  shall  be 
deducted. 

(ill)  In  the  case  of  supplies  from  overseas 
offered  from  stock,  the  preference  accorded 
in  terms  of  Instruction  No.  31  and  railage  at 
ordinary  public  rates  from  the  nearest  port 
to  the  place  at  which  the  supplies  are  ten- 
dered shall  be  deducted  and  railage  at  the 
departmental  rate  applicable  shall  be  added 


from  the  nearest  port  to  the  place  at  which 
the  supplies  are  tendered  and  thence  to  the 
place  where  delivery  is  required. 

Exception:  If  Louren^o  Marques  Is  the 
nearest  port  the  railage  adjustments  must 
be  made  from  Ressano  Garcia. 

Tenders  for  supplies  from  overseas 

(b)  Where  a  comparison  has  to  be  made 
between  tenders  for  supplies  from  overseas 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  respective  prices 
the  customs  dues  ordinarily  payable.  In  order 
that  countries  entitled  thereto  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  any  customs  preference,  and 
In  the  case  of  f  .a.s.  or  f  .o.b.  offers  there  shall 
be  added  also  any  difference  there  may  be 
In  the  ordinary  freight  charges  from  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  shipment. 

Adjustment  to  current  exchange  rate 

(c)  For  purposes  of  comparison  In  (a) 
and  (b)  hereof  prices  shall  be  adjusted,  where 
necessary,  to  the  current  buying  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

(d)  Where  a  comparison  has  to  be  made 
between  tenders  for  supplies  produced  or 
manufactured  within  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  various  preferences  accorded  In 
terms  of  Instruction  No.  31  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  respective  tendered  prices,  and  rail- 
age or  other  transport  charges  applicable  to 
the  point  where  the  supplies  are  required  by 
the  administration  shall  be  added  at  the 
rate  determined  by  the  administration. 

31.  (a)  As  the  encouragement  of  local  in- 
dustries and  commercial  Interests  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
departments  shall.  In  comparing  tenders  re- 
ceived, allow  the  preferences  set  out  in  sub- 
paragraph   (c)    hereunder. 

(b)  In  determining  the  "local  content"  of 
supplies  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (c) 
(111),  the  following  definitions  shall  be  ap- 
plied: 

"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  is  not  included  In  the 
"imported  content,"  as  defined  below. 

"Imported  content"  means  that  portion  of 
the  tender  price  which  represents  the  landed 
cost  at  factory  (as  defined  below)  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  of  components, 
parts  or  materials  which  are  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture,  production  or  assembly  of 
the  supplies  tendered  for,  and  which  have 
been  or  are  still  to  be  imported,  whether  by 
the  tenderer  or  by  his  suppliers  or  sub- 
contractors. 

"Landed  cost  at  factory"  means  the  over- 
sea cost  plus  direct  Importation  costs  such 
as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues, 
import  duties  and  the  like  at  the  South 
African  port  of  entry  as  well  as  inward  trans- 
portation and  handling  to  factory  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies 
tendered  for  are  manufactured  or  assembled. 

(c)  The  following  rates  of  preference  shall 
be  allowed: 

(i)  One  percent  on  imported  supplies  of- 
fered from  stocks  already  held  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa;  this  Is  applicable  only 
when  a  comparison  Is  being  made  with  goods 
still  to  be  imported. 

(11)  One  percent  on  supplies  bearing  the 
standardization  mark  of  the  South  African 
Bureau  of  Standards:  this  Is  applicable  only 
when  comparing  tenders  for  supplies  manu- 
factured in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

(ill)  (a)  One  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  not  in  excess  of 
5  percent. 

(b)  Two  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  10  percent. 

(c)  Three  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
10  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  20  percent. 

(d)  Four  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  30  percent. 


(e)  Five  percent  if  the  local  con-tent  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
30  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

(f)  Six  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  50  percent. 

(g)  Seven  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  50 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  60  percent. 

(h)  Eight  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  60 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  70  percent. 

(1)  Nine  percent  if  the  local  content  in  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  70 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  80  percent. 

(J)  Ten  percent  if  the  local  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price. 

Order  of  preference 

32.  In  case  of  equality  in  price  and  quality 
after  the  provisions  of  Instructions  Nos.  30 
and  31  have  been  followed,  the  order  of  pref- 
erence shall  be  as  follows : 

(a)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabrlcated  materials  en- 
tirely or  mainly  Imported. 

(c)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from  im- 
ported stocks  held  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

(d)  Accredited  agents  for  goods  for  import 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give  expert  advice 
or  service. 

(e)  Oversea  firms,  preference  being  given 
to  firms  having  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stocks  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

*  *  •  •  • 

(vii)  Recommendations 
Compliance  with  tender  conditions 

43.  Tenders  not  complying  with  the  tender 
conditions  may  be  taken  into  consideration  if 
other  tenderers  are  not  prejudiced  thereby 
and  if  it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  admin- 
istration's interest  to  do  so,  but  otherwise 
they  may  be  rejected.  Qualified  tenders  may 
be  regarded  as  not  complying  with  tender 
conditions. 

Checking   and   compilation  of  schedule 

44.  All  documents  must  be  carefully  checked 
and  must  be  dealt  with  by  all  concerned  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  In  order  to  provide 
a  comparison  all  tenders  for  an  Item  shall  be 
reduced  on  a  schedule  to  a  common  basis. 
Any  charges  to  be  added,  and  preferences  to 
be  deducted,  in  terms  of  Instructions  Nos. 
30  and  31  must  be  clearly  indicated  on  the 
schedule. 

Recommendations 

45.  The  lowest  or  any  tender  shall  not 
necessarily  be  recommended  for  acceptance. 
The  acceptance  of  the  whole  or  part  of  any 
tender,  or  in  the  event  of  a  number  of  items 
being  tendered  for,  any  item  or  part  thereof 
may  be  recommended. 

Passing  over  lowest  tender 

46.  Where  a  tender  other  than  the  lowest 
is  recommended  for  acceptance,  the  recom- 
mending officer  shall  certify  that  the  rec- 
ommendation is  made  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of,  and  represents  the  best  value  to.  the 
administration  and  shall  give  his  reasons 
therefor. 

Reasons  for  recommending  tenders 

47.  The  reasons  for  recommending  tenders 
shall  be  clearly  stated  and  when  only  one 
tender  Is  received  and  recommended  for 
acceptance,  it  shall  be  certified  that  the 
prices  are  fair  and  reasonable.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  if  the  article  or  service  has  been 
previously  obtained  the  price  paid  on  that 
occasion,  the  date  of  such  transaction  and 
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the  delivery  conditions  shall,  where  possible. 
be  given  for  purposes  ol  comparison. 

Financial  standing 
48.  A  tender  shall  not  be  recommended 
for  acceptance  If  the  officer  required  to  make 
the  recommendation  has  any  doubt,  based  on 
reasonable  grounds,  as  to  whether  the  ten- 
derer is  sufficiently  experienced  and  equipped 
and  Is  of  sufficiently  sound  financial  stand- 
ing, to  enable  him  to  carry  out  satisfactorily 
any  contract  that  may  be  awarded  to  him 
pursuant  to  his  tender. 


Schedule  C 
province  of  the  cape  of  good  hope — selected 
excerpts  from  tender  regtji.ations  (pro- 
vincial notice  no.  760  of  september  18. 
1953,  as  amended  by  notice  no.  665  of 
novemoer  22.   1957,  and  notice  no.  721  of 

OCTOBER  14.  1960) 

The  Administrator  has  made  the  subjoined 
tender  regulations  for  the  Province  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  shall  come  into 
operation  as  from  January  1.  1954.  as  from 
which  date  the  regulations  published  under 
Provincial  Notice  No.  585  dated  August  15, 
1952,  as  amended  by  Provincial  Notice  No. 
627  dated  August  22.  1952,  and  Provincial 
Notice  No.  60  dated  January  23.  1953.  are 
hereby  withdrawn. 

Chapter  I 
Definition  of  Terms 

1.  In  these  regulations — 

"Administrator"  means  the  Administra- 
tor personally  unless  otherwise  provided  In 
these  regulations; 

"Provincial  Secretary"  shall  Include  Dep- 
uty Provincial  Secretary; 

"Provincial  Hospital"  means  a  hospital 
conducted,  administered,  and  financed  by 
the  administration  under  the  provisions  of 
the  hospitals  ordinance  No.  18  of  1948.  as 
amended. 

Method   of   Obtri'ning   Supplies   or   Services, 
and  of  Disposal  of  Stores 

2.  All  supplies  and  services  required  by  the 
administration  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
all  sales  of  public  stores  shall  be  governed 
by  these  regulations. 

The  regulations  In  chapter  II  shall  apply 
to  all  supplies  and  services  and  to  all  public 
stores,   except — 

(a)  certain  supplies  and  services  for  pro- 
vincial hospitals  as  specified  in  regulation 
47  of  chapter  III,  and 

(b)  certain  provincial  hospital  stores  as 
specified  In  regulation  65  of  chapter  in. 
which  shall   be  governed  by  the  provisions 

'  of  chapter  III. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  II 
Definition  of  Terms 

6.  In  this  chapter — 

"Department"  means  a  department,  a 
subdepartment,  a  branch  of  a  department, 
or  an  institution  under  the  control  of  the 
Provincial  administration; 

"Formal  tender"  means  a  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  tender  board: 

"Head  of  department"  means  the  head 
of  a  department,  subdepartment  or  of  an 
Institution,  to  whom  power  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Provincial  secretary  to  act  un- 
der these  regulations; 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  sub- 
mitted to  and  dealt  with  by  the  head  of 
department  without  reference  to  the  tender 
board. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Formal  Tenders  for  Supply  or   Service 

9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  for  else- 
where in  these  regulations,  formal  tenders 
shall  be  Invited  for  every  supply  or  service 
required   by   the  Provincial   administration. 

10.  All  Invitations  to  tender  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Provincial  Gazette  and  when 
deemed  desirable  shall  also  be  advertised  In 
the  public  press.    They  shall  state  to  whom 


the  tenders  are  to  be  addressed,  the  date  and 
hour  up  to  which  they  will  be  received,  the 
period  for  which  they  shall  hold  good,  and 
shall  contain  full  information  stating  where 
the  necessary  tender  documents  and  all  rele- 
vant particulars,  including  specifications  can 
be  obtained,  and  to  whom  samples  should 
be  sent. 

The  use  of  trade  names  and  reference  to 
proprietary  articles  In  tender  forms  shall  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  but  where  this  Is 
not  possible  the  words  "similar  or  equal" 
shall  be  added  to  indicate  the  style,  type  or 
quality  of  the  article  required. 

All  tenders  shall  be  made  receivable  by  the 
chairman  of  the  tender  board  unless  the 
Provincial  secretary  shall  direct  that  in  any 
specific  case  or  class  of  ca.ses  they  are  to  be 
received  by  some  other  official. 

Immediately  after  an  Invitation  to  tender 
has  been  published  in  the  Provincial  Gazette, 
the  department  concerned  shall  furnish  the 
chairman  of  the  tender  hoard  (or  other 
official  by  whom  the  tenders  are  receivable) 
with  one  copy  of  the  relative  notice  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Provincial  Gazette,  together 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  tender  documents 
as  issued  to  prospective  tenderers. 

In  connection  with  tenders  for  supplies, 
tenderers  must  be  requested  to  specify  In 
detail  on  the  tender  form  the  following 
particulars: 

(3)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
supplies  entirely  or  mainly  produced  within 
the  Union: 

(b)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
raw  materials  entirely  or  mainly  Imported; 

(c)  Whether  manufactured  from  Imported 
stocks  held  In  the  Union,  and  if  so,  the 
country  of  origin; 

(d)  If  to  be  Imported,  the  country  of 
origin. 

It  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon  the  board 
to  consider  ^ny  tender  unless  It  complies 
with  the  advertisement  in  response  to  which 
It  is  submitted,  and  open  or  qualified  tenders 
may  be  disregarded. 

All  tenders  shall  be  subject  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  tenderer  has  fully  ac- 
quainted himself  with  and  undertakes  to  be 
bound  by  the  terms  of  these  regulations,  and 
any  amendment  thereof,  as  published  from 
time  to  time  In  the  Provincial  Gazette,  and 
all  tenders  shall  be  received  subject  to  this 
condition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

12.  (1)  All  tenders  after  being  opened  by 
the  chairman  of  the  tender  board  or  other 
officer  duly  authorized  thereto  shall,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  list  referred  to  In  regula- 
tion 11,  be  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  for  scheduling  and 
report  and  shall  be  returned  by  that  officer 
to  the  chairman  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  desires  to  make  for  the  consideration 
of  the  board. 

(2)  The  following  shall.  In  every  case,  be 
attached  to  the  tenders  when  forwarded  to 
the  chairman  for  the  board's  consideration: 

(a)  Three  copies  of  the  advertisement  in- 
viting tenders; 

(b)  Three  copies  of  the  relative  specifica- 
tions; 

(c)  A  comparative  schedule  In  triplicate 
of  the  tenders  received,  incorporating  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  respect  of  each  tender: 

(I)  Name  and  address  of  tenderer. 

(II)  Description  of  article  or  service 
required. 

(ill)  Quantity  required  (where  applicable) . 

(Iv)  Price  (delivered,  f.o.b.,  f.oj.,  c.l.f., 
etc.). 

(V)  Name  of  tenderer  whose  tender  Is 
recommended  for  acceptance,  and  reasons  in 
support  thereof. 

(vl)   Reasons  for  rejection  of  other  tenders. 

(d)  A  schedule  in  triplicate  of  the  tender 
or  tenders  recommended  for  acceptance; 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  surety  of  nature 
of  the  security  and  the  monetary  value  there- 
of that  It  Is  proposed  to  demand  from  the 


successful  tenderer  against  any  default  by 
him  in  carrying  out  bis  duties  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  contract  to  be  entered  Into 
between  him  and  the  Cape  Provincial  Admin- 
istration. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  subregulatlons  2  (c),  (d)  and 
(e),  the  original  ahall  be  signed  by  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned  or  by  such  offi- 
cer as  may  be  duly  authorized  thereto. 

(4)  For  comparative  purposes  the  prices 
shown  on  the  comparative  schedule  referred 
to  in  Bubregulation  (2)  (c)  should  be  brought 
to  a  common  basis  by  adding  the  charges  or 
allowing  the  preferences,  or  both,  as  laid 
down  In  regulations  21  and  22.  The  charges 
so  added  and  the  preferences  so  allowed  shall 
be  clearly  Indicated  in  the  comparative 
schedule. 

(5)  Where  a  recommendation  Is  based  on 
the  fact  of  the  tender  being  lowest  for  major 
requirements  although  higher  for  minor  re- 
quirements, the  total  quantity  of  each  article 
likely  to  be  required  shall  be  clearly 
indicated. 

(6)  When  only  one  tender  is  received  and 
is  recommended  for  acceptance,  it  must  be 
stated  whether  the  rates  are  fair  and 
reasonable. 

(7)  When  no  tenders  are  received  In  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  or  when  no  tender 
can  be  recommended  for  acceptance  the 
department  concerned  shall  report  to  the 
tender  board  whether  It  recommends — 

(a)  Postponement  of  further  action  for 
the  time  being; 

(b)  Invitation  of  fresh  tenders  (formal  or 
Informal) ; 

(c)  Making  the  best  arrangements  for  the 
supply,  service  or  sale  without  calling  for  fur- 
ther tenders. 

•  •  •  •  • 

General 
Comparison  Between  Tender  Prices 

21.  When  making  a  comparison,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  tender  prices  of  goods  to  be 
Imported  and.  on  the  other  hand,  tender 
prices  of  goods  manufactured  or  otherwise 
supplied  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there 
shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods  to 
be  imported  freight.  Insurance,  duty,  landing 
charges  and  railage  at  rates  which  are  nor- 
mally paid  by  the  public  and  there  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  price  of  the  South  Afri- 
can goods  the  preferences  provided  under 
regulation  22. 

Preference  on  Locally  Manufactured  Supplies 

22.  As  It  is  the  Government's  policy  to  en- 
courage local  industries  and  the  commercial 
Interests  in  the  Union,  departments  shall,  in 
comparing  tenders  received  for  supplies  pro- 
duced, manufactured  or  assembled  within 
the  Union,  from  Imported  and/or  local  ma- 
terials, allow  the  following  preferences: 

(1)  (a)  Ten  percent  if  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  tendered  price  constitutes  the  cost  of 
Imported  components  or  materials. 

(b)  Seven  and  one-half  percent  If  20 
to  45  percent  of  the  tendered  price  con- 
stitutes the  cost  of  Imported  components  or 
materials. 

(c)  Five  percent  If  46  to  70  percent 
of  the  tendered  price  constitutes  the  cost  of 
Imported  components  or  materials. 

(d)  Two  and  one-half  percent  if  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  tendered  price  consti- 
tutes the  cost  of  Imported  components  or 
materials. 

(2)  One  percent  on  Imported  goods  offered 
from  stocks  already  held  in  the  Union,  ap- 
plicable only  when  comparison  is  being  made 
with  goods  to  be  imported. 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  pref- 
erence to  be  accorded  to  supplies  produced, 
manufactured,  or  assembled  within  the 
Union,  tenderers  shall  be  required  to  embody 
In  their  tenders  a  certificate  by  a  managing 
director  or  a  responsible  official  of  the  firm, 
certifying   the   classification    (a),    (b),    (c). 


or  (d)  under  which  the  cost  of  Imported 
components  or  materials  falls. 

The  question  of  bona  fide  manufacture  or 
assembly  of  goods  in  the  Union  shall  be  care- 
fully observed  when  tenders  are  compared, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  board  who  may  call  for  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  substantiate  any  claims 
made. 

The  board  may.  in  its  discretion,  exclude 
from  operation  of  this  paragraph  such  prod- 
ucts as  it  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary. 

PREFERENCE  TO  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  AND 
COMPANIES  AND  ON  GOODS  BEARING  THE 
STANDARD  MARK  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

23.  In  comparing  tenders,  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  the  tender  board  shall — 

(a)  In  case  where  tenders  are  equal,  give 
preference  to  tenders  from  cooperative  so- 
cieties or  cooperative  companies  registered  in 
terms  of  the  cooperative  Societies  Act,  1939 
(act  No.  29  of  1939)  : 

(b)  Allow  a  2'i-percent  preference  to 
goods  bearing  the  standard  mark  of  the 
South   African   Bureau  of   Standards. 


Schedule    D 

PROVINCE  OF  natal:  SELECTED  EXCERPTS  FROM 
RULES  RELATING  TO  TENDERS  AND  QUOTATIONS 
(PROVINCIAL  NOTICE  NO.  368  OF  SEPTEMBER  1, 
1960,  AS  AMENDED  BY  NOTICE  NO.  257  DATED 
JULY  5.  1962,  AND  NOTICE  NO.  263  DATED  JULY 
11,    1963) 

The  administrator  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
peal the  rules  relating  to  tenders  and  con- 
tracts for  the  Natal  Provincial  administra- 
tion, published  under  Piovincial  notice  No.  51 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  to  substitute  the 
following: 

1.  In  these  rules — 

"Administrator"  means  the  administrator 
of  the  Province  of  Natal,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice and  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee; 

"Administration"  means  the  Natal  Pro- 
vincial administration; 

"Board"  means  the  Natal  Provincial  tender 
advisory  board  constituted  in  terms  of  these 
rules; 

"Current  domestic  value."  In  relation  to 
supplies  imported  or  to  be  imported  Into  the 
Republic,  means  the  market  price  at  which, 
at  the  time  of  tendering  such  or  similar  sup- 
plies are  freely  offered  for  sale,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  territory  from  which  exportation 
took  place  or  is  to  take  place.  In  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal 
markets  of  that  territory.  Including  the  cost 
of  packages  ordinarily  used  in  those  markets 
plus  the  extra  cost  of  packing  and  packages 
for  export,  carriage  to  the  port  of  shipment 
or  other  place  of  final  dispatch  In  that  ter- 
ritory, and  all  other  expenses  Incidental  to 
placing  the  supplies  on  board  ship  or  ve- 
hicle at  that  port  or  place,  ready  for  export 
to  the  Republic,  but  excluding  excise  duties 
or  sales  taxes  Imposed  by  the  Government  of 
that  territory; 

"Imported  content"  means  the  landed 
costs  at  factory  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  of  that  portion  of  the  tender  price 
which  comprises  components,  parts  or  mate- 
rials which  have  been  or  are  still  to  be  Im- 
ported whether  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  sup- 
plier or  subcontractors; 

"Landed  cost  at  factory"  means  the  over- 
seas cost  plus  direct  importation  costs  such 
as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues,  im- 
port duties,  and  the  like  at  the  South  African 
port  of  entry  as  well  as  inward  transporta- 
tion and  handling  to  factory  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies  tendered 
for  are  manufactured  or  assembled; 

"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
definition  "Imported  content"; 


"Tender"  means  a  formal  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  board  In  terms  of 
these  rules; 

"Quotation"  means  an  informal  written 
tender  dealt  with  without  reference  to  the 
board. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
next  succeeding  rule  and  to  rule  No.  26 — 

(a)  All  stores,  supplies  and  services,  ex- 
cluding oversea  Indents,  the  value  of  which 
can  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  exceed  £500 
(R1,000)  in  the  course  of  any  financial  year; 
and 

(b)  All  public  works  or  kindred  services 
which  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  ex- 
ceed £2,000  (R4,000)  In  value; 
shall  be  offered  to  tender. 

•  •  •  •  • 

7.  If  urgency  or  other  sufficient  reason  ren- 
ders It  inexpedient  in  any  specific  Instance 
to  call  for  tenders  or  to  dispose  of  property 
by  tender  or  quotations  or  by  public  auction, 
the  Administrator  may  authorize  the  waiver 
of  the  provisions  of  these  rules. 

8.  Tenders  shall  be  invited  by  notice  In  the 
Natal  Provincial  Gazette  and  by  such  ad- 
vertisement In  the  press  or  otherwise  as  may 
be  necessary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

14.  (1)  After  the  opening  of  tenders  In 
terms  of  rule  11(2),  the  Secretary  shall  for- 
ward such  tenders  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment/branch by  whom  tenders  have  been  In- 
vited, and  after  consideration  the  latter 
shall  return  the  tender  or  tenders  to  the 
Secretary,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tion he  may  wish  to  make.  The  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  place  such  tenders  before 
the  board  for  Its  consideration. 

(2)  In  considering  such  tenders,  the  board 
may,  if  It  thinks  fit,  require  the  attendance 
of  the  head  of  the  department/branch  for 
which  the  tenders  have  been  Invited  or  of 
any  technical  departmental  officers  In  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the  tenders. 

(3)  All  things  being  equal,  the  award 
shall  be  by  division  where  practicable  or  by 
the  spin  of  a  coin  or  the  drawing  of  lots. 

(4)  After  such  consideration  the  board 
shall  convey  its  recommendations  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  decide  on  the  accept- 
ance of  tenders.  If  the  administrator  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  tender  recommended 
by  the  board,  he  shall  not  depart  from  such 
recommendation  until  such  time  as  he  has 
advised  the  board  of  his  decision  and  his 
reasons  therefor  for  further  review  by  the 
board. 

(5)  In  any  case  where  the  administrator 
finally  accepts  a  tender  other  than  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  board,  he  shall  advise  the 
tenderer  recommended  by  the  board  that  he 
is  acting  contrary  to  the  board's  recom- 
mendation. 

15.  (a)  The  board  need  not  recommend 
nor  need  the  administrator  necessarily  ac- 
cept the  lowest  or  any  tender  or  assign  any 
reason  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any 
tender  and  shall  have  the  right  to  accept  the 
whole  or  part  of  any  tender  or,  In  the  event 
of  a  number  of  Items  being  tendered  for,  any 
Item  of  a  tender. 

(b)  If  It  is  necessary  to  accept  a  larger 
or  a  lesser  quantity  than  called  for  against 
any  item,  the  tenderer  shall  have  the  option 
of  refusing  acceptance. 

•  »  •  •  • 

22.  (1)  With  a  view  to  the  encouragement 
of  local  Industries  and  the  commercial  In- 
terests of  the  Republic,  departments  shall.  In 
the  comparison  of  tenders  for  supplies  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  assembled  within 
the  Republic  from  Imported  and  local  ma- 
terials, allow  the  following  preferences: 

(a)  One  percent  on  Imported  supplies  of- 
fered from  stocks  already  held  In  the  Repub- 


lic, applicable  only  when  comparison  Is  be- 
ing made  with  supplies  to  be  Imported. 

(b)  (1)  One  percent  if  the  local  content 
In  relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  5  percent. 

(II)  Two  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  10  percent. 

(III)  Three  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  10 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  20  percent. 

(Iv)  Four  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

(v)  Five  percent  if  the  local  content  in  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  30 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

(vi)  Six  percent  if  the  local  content  in  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  50  percent. 

(vil)  Seven  percent  if  the  local  content 
in  relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
50  percent  but  not  In  excess  of  60  percent. 

fvill)  Eight  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
60  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  70  percent. 

(Ix)  Nine  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than 
70  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  80  percent. 

(X)  Ten  percent  it  the  local  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price 

(xl)  Two  and  one-half  percent  on  goods 
bearing  the  standard  mark  of  the  South 
African  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(xll)  Twenty  percent  on  timber  grown 
within  the  Republic  when  competing  against 
Imported  timber. 

The  preference  prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(xl)  hereof  shall  be  In  addition  to  those 
prescribed  in  this  subrule.  The  preference 
prescribed  in  subparagraph  (xll)  shall  be 
In  lieu  of  any  other  preferences  prescribed 
In  these  rules. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  prefer- 
ences the  administrator  may  In  his  discre- 
tion accord — 

(a)  Additional  preference,  provided  such 
additional  preference  together  with  the  exist- 
ing customs  duty  on  the  supplies  concerned 
does  not  exceed  15  percent. 

(b)  Further  additional  preference  after 
consultation  with  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries. 

(3)  (a)  Where  the  supplies  tendered  for 
originate  from  a  country  other  than  the 
Republic,  the  administrator  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, require  the  tenderer  to  furnish  the 
current  domestic  value  of  the  supplies 
offered. 

(b)  Should  the  current  domestic  value  of 
the  supplies  be  greater  than  the  price  ten- 
dered, the  administrator  may,  when  consider- 
ing the  additional  preference  provided  for 
In  paragraph  (a)  of  subrule  (2),  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  current  domestic 
value  of  such  supplies  plus  freight  and  all 
other  charges  Incidental  to  the  transport  of 
such  supplies  to  and  within  the  Republic 
and  the  tendered  price  of  supplies  produced, 
manufactured,  or  assembled  In  the  Republic. 

(4)  Tenderers  offering  imported  supplies 
may  be  requested  to  certify  in  an  affidavit 
to  the  current  domestic  value  of  the  sup- 
plies offered. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
degree  of  preference  to  be  accorded  to  sup- 
plies produced,  manufactured,  or  assembled 
within  the  Republic,  tenderers  shall  be  re- 
quested to  embody  In  their  tenders  an  affi- 
davit certifying  to  the  classification  imder 
which  the  supplies  offered  fall  in  terms  of 
subrule  (1)  and,  for  the  purpose  of  subrule 
(2)  the  existing  customs  duties  on  the  sup- 
plies concerned. 

(6)  The  question  of  bona  fide  manufacture 
or  assembly  of  supplies  In  the  Republic  and 
of  current  domestic  value  of  Imported  sup- 
plies shall  be  carefully  considered  when 
tenders  are  compared,  and  In  case  of  doubt 
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documentary  evidence  may  be  called  for  to 
substantiate  any  claims  or  statements  made, 
and  submitted  to  the  board  for  consideration 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

(7)  The  administrator  In  his  discretion 
may  from  time  to  time  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  this  rule  or  any  part  of  it  such 
products  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

23.  (1)  Where  the  competition  lies  between 
South  African  manufacturers  or  suppliers  and 
oversea  tenderers,  any  preference  to  be  ac- 
corded in  terms  of  rule  22  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  former,  whilst  to  the  latter  (If  not 
already  allowed  for  in  the  tender)  shall  be 
added  freight,  insurance,  duty,  landing 
charges,  and  railage  at  rates  which  are  nor- 
mally paid  by  the  public. 

(2)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
oversea  tenderers  only,  there  shall  be  added 
to  the  respective  prices  the  customs  dues 
ordinarily  payable.  In  order  that  countries 
entitled  thereto  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  customs  preference,  and  there  shall  b« 
added  also  any  differences  there  may  be  in 
the  ordinary  freight  charges  from  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  shipment. 

(3)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
South  African  tenderers  only  (f.o.r.),  railage 
to  the  point  of  delivery  shall  be  added  at  the 
rate  normally  paid  by  the  public. 

24.  In  case  of  equality  after  the  provisions 
of  rules  Nos.  22  and  23  have  been  followed, 
the  order  of  preference  shall  be  ns  follows: 

(1)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Union. 

(2)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabricated  materials  en- 
tirely or  mainly  Imported. 

(3)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from  Im- 
ported stocks  held  in  the  Union. 

(4)  Accredited  agents  for  goods  for  im- 
port who  are  in  a  position  to  give  expert 
advice  or  service. 

(5)  Oversea  firms  (preference  being  given 
to  firms  having  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stock  In  the  Union). 

*  *  •  •  • 


Schedule  E 

Province  of  Orange  Free  State  Provincial 
Tender  Board  Regulations 

administrators'  notice  no.  157  OF  1949  AS 
AMENDED  BY  ADMINISTRATOR'S  NOTICES  NOS. 
107    OF    1951    AND    112    OF    1958 

Method  of  obtaining  supplies  or  services  and 
disposal   of  stores 

1.  The  method  of  obtaining  supplies  or 
services  required  by  the  Provincial  adminis- 
tration and  all  sales  of  public  stores  shall 
be  governed  by  these  regulations  which  shall 
not  be  varied  or  departed  from  except  upon 
the  authority  of  the  administrator,  through 
the  Provincial  secretary,  who  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Provincial  Auditor  stating  the 
reasons  for  the  departure  from  the  ordinary 
procedure. 

Public  officers  contravening  these  regula- 
tions will  render  themselves  liable  to  sur- 
charge. 

It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Provincial 
secretary  to  arrange  for  Provincial  require- 
ments to  be  met  under  Union  Government 
contracts,  or  through  the  high  commissioner. 
London,  or  any  other  authorised  foreign 
representative  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
whenever  deemed  desirable.  In  which  case 
the  Provincial  auditor  shall  be  notified  and 
supplied  with  details. 

Definition  of  terms 

2.  In  these  regulations — 

"Administrator"  means  the  officer  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (1)  of  section  68 
of  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909  acting  under 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Province; 


"Board"  means  the  O.P.S.  Provincial  ten- 
der board; 

"Department"  means  a  department, 
branch,  or  an  Institution  under  the  control 
of  the  O.F.S.  Provincial  administration; 

"Formal  tender"  means  a  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Tender  Board; 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  to  be 
dealt  with  without  reference  to  the  Tender 
Board; 

"Provincial  secretary"  shall  Include  the 
assistant    Provincial    secretary; 

"Manufacture"  means  bona  fide  workman- 
ship and  construction  and  not  a  putting 
together  of  pieces  of  manufactured  articles 
or  the  making  of  additions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Formal  tenders  for  supplier  or  services 

4.  (a)  Any  supply  or  service  the  value  of 
which  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  ex- 
ceed £500  shall  be  put  to  formal  public  com- 
petition; provided  that  in  the  case  of  works 
or  buildings  estimated  to  cost  not  more 
than  £1,000  the  Provincial  secretary  may. 
In  order  to  save  delay  that  would  result  if 
formal  tenders  were  called  for,  determine 
whether  such  tenders  should  be  called  for 
or  not;  provided  further  that  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Provincial  secretary  supplies 
of  proprietary  articles  or  services  In  con- 
nection therewith  may  be  obtained  on  quo- 
tation without  calling  for  tenders.  Not- 
withstanding anything  contained  In  these 
regulations  the  Administrator  may  decide 
that  any  service  may  be  undertaken  de- 
partmentally. 

(b)  With  a  view  to  limiting  the  number  of 
contracts  and  In  order  to  secure  uniformity 
In  respect  of  services  of  a  similar  nature 
tenders  for  the  combined  requirements  of 
the  various  departments  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  called  for  and  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable  they  should  be  for  the  term  of 
the  financial  year. 

Tender  notices 

6.  (a)  In  the  case  of  formal  tenders  all 
Invitations  to  tender  shall  be  published  in 
the  O.F.S.  Official  Gazette.  Such  notice  shall 
state  clearly  at  what  place,  up  to  what  day 
and  at  what  hour  tenders  will  be  received 
and  when  deemed  desirable  notices  may 
also  be  Inserted  In  the  Union  Gazette  and 
In  the  public  press  giving  such  further  par- 
ticulars as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  In  connection  with  tenders  for  sup- 
plies tenderers  must,  if  3o  requested,  specify 
in  detail  on  the  tender  form  the  following 
particulars: 

(1)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
material  entirely  or  mainly  produced  within 
the   Union   of  South   Africa; 

(ii)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
raw  materials  entirely  or  mainly  Imported; 

(ill)  Whether  manufactured  from  im- 
ported stocks  held  in  the  Union,  and,  if  so, 
the  country  of  origin: 

(iv)  The  country  of  origin  If  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  article  Is  to  be  or  has  been  imported. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon  the 
Board  to  consider  any  tender  unless  it  com- 
plies with  the  notice  of  advertisement  In 
response  to  which  It  Is  submitted. 

(d)  Open  or  qualified  tenders  may  be 
disregarded. 

(e)  The  notice  Inviting  tenders  shall  In- 
dicate the  period  from  the  date  and  time 
of  opening  such  tenders,  for  which  tenders 
shall  hold  good;  and  unles.«<  the  contrary  be 
stated  In  any  tender,  all  tenders  received 
shall  be  valid  for  the  period  specified  In  the 
notice. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Department's  recommendations 
11.  (a)  All  tenders  after  being  opened  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  the  tender 
board  or.  In  case  they  were  received  by  some 
other  officer  appointed  by  him.  by  such  offi- 
cer to  the  head  of  the  department  or  branch 


concerned  for  report  and  shall  be  returned 
by  that  officer  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  desires  to  make  to  the  Chairman  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

(b)  In  cases  where  sureties  have  been  re- 
quired the  officer  shall  before  making  a  rec- 
ommendation ascertain  and  certify  whether 
the  sureties  are  satisfactory. 

(c)  Financial  standing  of  tenderers  and 
their  ability  to  carry  out  the  tenders  must 
be  considered  before  making  recommenda- 
tions. 

12.  The  following  documents  shall  in 
every  case  be  attached  to  the  tenders  for 
submission  to  the  Board: 

(I)  A  copy  of  the  advertisement  Inviting 
tenders; 

(II)  A  detailed  comparative  schedule  of 
tenders  received  which  should  also  contain: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  recurrent  services  or 
supplies  rates  and  prices  under  existing  con- 
tracts  (If  any) ; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  works  the  departmental 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  service  where 
available; 

(c)  Any  further  information  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Board  in  its  deter- 
minations. 

13.  The  reasons  for  recommending  tenders 
shall  be  clearly  stated  in  the  remarks  column 
of  the  comparative  schedule  and  when  only 
one  tender  is  received  and  is  recommended 
for  acceptance,  it  shall  be  stated  whether 
the  rates  are  considered  fair  and  reasonable. 
In  cases  where  the  tender  recommended  is 
the  lowest  for  the  majority  of  articles,  or 
for  those  chiefly  required,  the  acceptance 
thereof  as  a  whole  may  be  recommended, 
notwithstanding  that  it  may  not  be  the  low- 
est, for  all  the  articles,  provided  adequate 
reasons  are  advanced  that  the  acceptance 
thereof  as  a  whole  will  facilitate  adminis- 
tration. 

14.  Where  other  than  the  lowest  tender  Is 
recommended  for  acceptance  the  officer  In 
charge  of  the  department  or  branch  con- 
cerned shall  state  that  in  his  opinion  the 
recommendations  made  are  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  and  represent  the  best  value  to  the 
administration. 

Preferences 

15.  (a)  When  considering  tenders  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  articles  tendered  for 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  and  the 
following  preferences  may  be  allowed: 

(I)  Twenty  percent  on  timber  grown 
within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  when  com- 
peting against  Imported  timber: 

(II)  Ten  percent  on  supplies  produced  or 
manufactured  within  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  from  materials  mainly  or  entirely 
produced  in  the  Union; 

(ill)  Five  percent  on  supplies  manufac- 
tured within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from 
materials  entirely  or  mainly  imported;  and 

(iv)  One  percent  on  Imported  goods  offered 
from  stocks  held  In  the  Union — applicable 
only  when  comparison  is  being  made  with 
goods  to  be  imported. 

(b)  In  case  of  equality  after  the  provi- 
sions of  regulations  15(a)  have  been  applied, 
the  order  of  preference  shall  be  as  follows: 

(I)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Union. 

(II)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured  from 
raw  or  nonfabricated  materials  entirely  or 
mainly  Imported. 

(III)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from 
Imported  stocks  held  In  the  Union. 

(Iv)  Accredited  agents  for  goods  for  Im- 
port who  are  in  a  position  to  give  expert 
advice  or  service. 

(V)  Oversea  firms  (preference  being  given 
to  firms  having  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stocks  in  the  Union) . 

(c)  All  things  being  equal,  preference  may 
be  given  In  respect  of  articles  produced  or 


manufactured   within    the   Province   of   the 
Orange  Free  State. 

(d)  The  question  of  bona  fide  manufac- 
ture shall  be  carefully  observed  when  com- 
paring prices,  and  In  case  of  doubt  the  facts 
shall  be  reported  to  the  administrator,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 
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Schedule  F 

transvaal  provincial  tender  board 

regulations 

(Administrator's  Notice  No.  855,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1964) 

The  administrator-in-executlve  committee 
has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  regulations 
for  the  Tender  Board  of  the  Province  of 
Transvaal  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereto 
with  effect  from  the  date  of  publication  of 
this  notice. 

The  regulations  published  under  Admin- 
istrator's Notice  No.  370,  dated  June  23,  1948, 
as  amended  from  time  to  time,  are  hereby 
repealed.— T.A.S.  30/E/l. 

PART    I. INTRODUCTION 

Method  of  obtaining  supplies  or  services  and 
of  disposal  of  stores  by  tender 
1.  The  method  of  obtaining  supplies  or 
services  required  by  the  Provincial  adminis- 
tration and  all  sales  of  public  stores,  shall  be 
governed  by  these  regulations  which  shall 
not  be  varied  or  departed  from  except  under 
the  authority  of  the  administrator  obtained 
through  the  Provincial  secretary,  who  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  Provincial  auditor  stat- 
ing the  reasons  for  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary procedure.  It  shall  be  comi>etent  for  the 
Provincial  secretary  to  arrange  for  Provincial 
requirements  to  be  met  under  Central  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  through  the  South  Afri- 
can Embassy,  London,  any  South  African 
legation,  or  other  authorized  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  whenever 
deemed  desirable,  In  which  case  the  Provin- 
cial auditor  shall  be  notified  and  supplied 
with  copies  as  the  case  may  be  of — 

(a)  Relative  State  tender  board  contracts; 
or 

(b)  Advices  received  in  respect  of  external 
purchases. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Definitions 

3.  In  these  regulations — 

"Administrator"  means  the  officer  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  section  36 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Constitution 
Act  of  1961  (act  No.  32  of  1961)  acting  on  the 
advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Province; 

"Formal  tender"  means  a  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  board. 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  dealt 
with  without  reference  to  the  board; 

"Provincial  secretary"  shall  Include  the 
deputy  Provincial  secretary,  or  any  other 
officer  to  whom  authority  has  been  dele- 
gated; 

"Manufacture"  means  bona  fide  workman- 
ship and  construction  and  not  a  putting 
together  of  pieces  of  manufactured  articles 
or  the  making  of  additions  to  such  articles; 

"Board"  means  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
Tender  Board; 

"Branch"  Includes  section.  Institution,  or 
other  subdivision  of  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
administration; 

"Officer"  means  an  official  of  the  Transvaal 
Provincial  administration  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

"Head  of  branch,"  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
a  branch  or  other  officer  to  whom  the  head 
has  delegated  authority. 

PART  n. FORMAL  TENDERS 

Tenders  for  supply  or  service 
4.    (a)    Any  supply   or   service   including 
works  and  buildings  the  value  of  which  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  12  months  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exceed  R2,500  shall,  where  such 


supply  or  service  is  not  provided  for  In  exist- 
ing contracts,  be  put  to  formal  public  com- 
petition. 

(b)  Supplies  of  proprietary  articles  or  serv- 
ices may  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial 
secretary  be  obtained  from  the  sole  agent  on 
quotation  without  calling  for  tenders. 

(c)  Whenever  It  becomes  necessary  to  call 
for  tenders  for  any  supply  or  service  under 
regulation  4(a)  hereof  the  head  of  the  branch 
concerned  shall  write  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  giving  particulars  of  the  supply  or 
service  required.  Thereafter  no  variation  in 
or  additions  to  such  particulars  shall  be  com- 
municated to  Individual  tenderers  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  board. 

Tender  notices 
5.  (a)  All  Invitations  to  tender  shall  be 
published  in  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
Gazette,  such  notice  to  state  clearly  at  what 
place  and  up  to  what  day  and  hour  tenders 
will  be  received.  When  deemed  desirable 
relevant  notices  may  also  be  Inserted  in  the 
Government  Gazette  and  in  the  public  press. 

(b)  In  connection  with  tenders  for  sup- 
plies tenderers  must  be  requested  to  specify 
in  detail  on  the  tender  form  the  following 
particulars: 

(I)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
material  entirely  or  mainly  produced  within 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

(II)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
raw  materials  entirely  or  mainly  imported. 

(ill)  Whether  manufactured  from  im- 
ported stocks  held  in  the  Republic,  and,  if 
so,  the  country  of  origin. 

(iv)  The  country  of  origin  if  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  article  is  to  be  or  has  been  Imported. 

(c)  The  notice  inviting  tenders  shall  in- 
dicate the  period  calculated  from  the  date 
and  time  of  opening  such  tenders,  for  which 
tenders  shall  hold  good.  Unless  the  con- 
trary be  stated  In  any  tender,  all  tenders 
received  shall  be  valid  for  the  period  specified 
In  the  notice. 

(d)  All  tenders  shall  be  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  the  tenderer  has  fully 
acquainted  himself  with  and  undertakes  to 
be  fully  bound  by  the  terms  of  these  regula- 
tions and  any  amendment  thereof  and  all 
tenders  shall  be  received  subject  to  this 
condition. 

*  «  •  •  • 

Recommendations  by  branch 

11.  (a)  All  tenders  received  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  shall,  after  being  opened, 
be  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the  branch  con- 
cerned for  report  and  return  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  board  for  consideration. 

(b)  When  making  recommendations  In 
terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  regulation 
the  financial  standing  of  tenderers  and  their 
ability  to  manufacture  or  supply  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

12.  (a)  The  following  documents  shall  in 
every  case  be  attached  to  the  tenders  be- 
fore they  are  returned  to  the  board: 

(I)  A  copy  of  the  advertisement  inviting 
tenders. 

(II)  A  comparative  schedule  of  the  tenders 
received  showing  the  rates  of  the  existing 
contract  if  any,  and  those  of  the  tender  or 
tenders  submitted. 

(ill)  A  schedule  In  triplicate  of  the  tender 
or  tenders  recommended  for  consideration  by 
the  board. 

(b)  The  reasons  for  recommending  tenders 
should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  remarks 
colvunn  of  the  comparative  schedule.  Rea- 
sons, together  with  an  indication,  if  possible, 
of  the  total  quantity  of  each  article  likely  to 
be  required  should  be  given  In  cases  where 
the  recommendation  Is  based  on  the  fact  of 
a  tender  or  tenders  being  lowest  for  the 
articles  chiefly  required  although  higher 
than  others  for  those  of  less  Importance. 

(c)  Where  other  than  the  lowest  tender 
Is  recommended  for  acceptance  the  head  of 


the  branch  concerned  shall  certify  that  the 
recommendations  made  are  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  and  represent  the  best  value  to  the 
administration. 

(d)  When  only  one  tender  is  received  and 
recommended  for  Eicceptance  it  should  be 
stated  whether  the  rates  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. 

(e)  In  recommending  tenders  the  probable 
annual  consvimptlon  of  articles  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  shown  on  the 
comparative  schedule. 

Comparison    between   tender  prices 
13.  To  enable  a  correct  comparison  to  be 
made  between  tender  prices,  the  following 
procedure  shall  be  observed : 

(a)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
tenders  for  South  African  and  Imported 
manufactures  or  supplies  any  preference  to 
be  accorded  in  terms  of  regulation  14  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  former,  whilst  to  the 
latter  (if  not  already  allowed  for  In  the 
tender),  shall  be  added  freight.  Insurance, 
Import  duty,  landing  charges  and  railage, 
at  rates  which  are  normally  paid  by  the 
public. 

(b)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
overseas  tenders,  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
respective  prices  the  customs  dues  ordinarily 
payable,  in  order  that  countries  entitled 
thereto  may  receive  the  benefit  of  any  cus- 
toms preference  and  there  shall  be  added 
also  any  difference  there  may  be  in  the  ordi- 
nary freight  charges  from  the  different  ports 
of  shipment. 

Preferences 

14.  (a)  The  following  preferences  shall  be 
allowed  when  considering  tenders  received: 

(I)  Two  and  one-half  percent  on  South 
African  manufactured  goods  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  South  African  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, when  competing  with  other  South 
African  manufactured  goods  not  bearing 
such  mark,  the  preference  being  calculated 
on  the  tender  price  of  the  former  and  being 
additional  to  any  preference  allowed  under 
(ill)  hereof; 

(II)  One  percent  on  Imported  goods,  offered 
from  stocks  already  held  in  the  Republic,  ap- 
plicable only  when  comparison  is  being  made 
with  corresponding  goods  to  be  imported; 
and 

(ill)  In  the  case  of  all  offers  received  for 
supplies  which  are  produced,  manufactured 
or  assembled  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Republic, 
the  following  preferences  shall  apply: 

(A)  One  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  not  In  excess 
of  5  percent. 

(B)  Two  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  10  percent. 

(C)  Three  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  10 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  20  percent. 

(D)  Four  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

(E)  Five  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than 
30  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

(F)  Six  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  50  percent. 

(G)  Seven  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  50 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  60  percent. 

(H)  Eight  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  60 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  70  percent. 

(J)  Nine  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  70 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  80  percent. 

(K)  Ten  percent  If  the  local  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price. 

"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  is  not  included  in  the 
definition  "Imported  content." 
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"Imported  content"  meanB  the  landed  cost 
at  factory  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
of  that  portion  of  the  tender  price  which 
comprises  components,  parts,  or  materials 
which  have  been  or  are  still  to  be  Imported 
whether  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  suppliers 
or  subcontractors. 

"Landed  cost  at  factory"  means  the  over- 
sea cost  plus  direct  importation  costs  such 
as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues, 
import  duties,  and  the  like  at  the  South 
African  port  of  entry  as  well  as  Inward  trans- 
portation and  handling  to  factory  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies 
tendered  for  are  manufactured  or  assembled. 

The  board  may.  In  Its  discretion,  exclude 
from  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  such  products  as  it 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

Any  tenderer  claiming  preference  for  goods 
produced,  manufactured  or  assembled  wholly 
or  partly  In  South  Africa  shall  certify  what 
percentage  of  preference  he  Is  entitled  to 
and  furnish  an  assxurance  to  the  effect  that 
costs  have  been  fully  and  carefully  Investi- 
gated by  him  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  belief,  and  experience  the  rate  of 
preference  claimed  is  correct  and  In  accord- 
ance with  what  the  actual  "local  content" 
will  be.  The  administration,  however,  re- 
serves the  right  at  any  time,  at  its  discretion, 
to  demand  a  sworn  statement  confirming  any 
such  claim  and  to  call  for  supporting  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Any  successful  tenderer  who  has  claimed 
preference  shall  undertake  to  report  and  ex- 
plain the  position  immediately  to  the  head 
of  the  Provincial  department  or  branch  con- 
cerned should  circumstances  arise  which 
cause  the  percentage  of  actual  local  content 
to  become  lower  than  certified  In  the  pref- 
erence claim  form. 

(b)  In  case  of  equality  after  the  provisions 
of  regulations  13  and  14(a)  have  been  ap- 
plied, the  order  of  preference  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(I)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Republic. 

(in  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabrlcated  materials  entirely 
or  mainly  Imported. 

(Ill)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from 
Imported  stocks  held  in  the  Republic 

(iv)  Accredited  agents  for  goods  for  Im- 
port who  are  In  a  jwsltlon  to  give  expert 
advise  or  service. 

(V)  Oversea  firms  (preference  being  given 
to  firms  h.ivinK  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stocks  In  the  Republic) . 

(c)  All  things  being  equal,  preference  will 
be  considered  in  respect  of  articles  manufac- 
tured within  the  Province  of  the  Transvaal. 

(d)  The  question  of  bona  fide  manufac- 
ture shall  be  carefully  observed  when  com- 
paring prices,  and  In  case  of  doubt  the  facts 
shall  be  reported  to  the  administrator,  whose 
decision  shull  be  final. 

Recommendations  by  board 
15.   (a)   (1)  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  up>on 
the  board  to  consider  any  tender  unless  It 
compiles  with  the  advertisement  In  response 
to  which  It  Is  siibmltted. 

(II)  No  tender  will  be  considered  where  al- 
terations have  been  made  on  the  tender  form 
unless  such  alterations  are  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  tenderer  or  If  any  material  par- 
ticulars required  therein  are  not  complete  In 
every  respect:  Provided,  That  the  board  may 
In  Its  discretion  In  any  particular  case  dis- 
pense with  the  requirements  of  this  regula- 
tion If  It  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  for  such  dispensation  and  that  the  In- 
terests of  any  person  will  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby. 

(III)  Qualified  tenders  may  be  disregarded. 

(b)  The  board  shall  not  necessarily  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  or  any 
tender  and  may  recommend  the  acceptance 


of  the  whole  or  part  of  any  tender,  or  In  the 
event  of  a  number  of  Items  being  tendered 
for,  any  item  of  a  tender. 

(c)  The  reasons  for  the  board's  decision 
In  recommending  the  acceptance  of  a 
tender  other  than  the  lowest  tender  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  administrator  through 
the  Provincial  secretary. 

(d)  The  board  shall  after  consideration 
forward  all  tenders  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments to  the  Provincial  secretary  with  its 
recommendations. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  were  entirely 
limited  to  or  largely  limited  to  Federal 
procurement,  whether  it  be  civilian  or 
military,  then  it  would  be  very  much  in 
order — not  in  order  but  it  would  be  very, 
very  F>ertinent  and  I  would  support  the 
amendment.  But  in  this  case,  as  the 
record  has  shown  in  cormection  with 
ARA,  which  was  rather  limited  in  terms 
of  amount,  but  in  terms  of  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  in  which 
7.700-and-something  municipal  projects 
were  constructed  throughout  this  coun- 
try, over  95  percent — and  that  is  a  con- 
servative figure;  yes,  I  can  say  97  per- 
cent of  the  generators,  the  pumps,  the 
valves,  the  mechanisms,  the  tubing,  spe- 
cialized piping  tubing,  glass,  control  net- 
works, were  made  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing  under  his  proposed  amendment  is 
in  effect  batting  at  a  mosquito  with  a 
baseball  bat  and  what  he  is  really  going 
to  do  is  to  wreck  the  f  urnitui-e  and  a  part 
of  the  room  while  he  is  at  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  a  sit- 
uation of  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  the  members 
of  the  committee  will  not  take  the 
amendment  seriously  because  Its  effect 
would  be  very  damaging. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  amendment  should 
not  be  adopted,  not  only  for  the  reason 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out,  but  if  this  change  in  tariff 
laws  and  in  rates  of  duty  is  to  be  made 
applicable,  it  should  be  made  applicable 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  administratively  possible  for  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  make  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  imports  to  come  in 
for  a  single  program  of  Government  and 
determine  whether  the  rate  must  be 
higher  for  that  particular  import. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  points  out  that  there  is  a  very 
small  amount  involved  here  and  the 
amount  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

In  addition  to  that  I  have  no  idea  of 
what  it  may  do  with  respect  to  other  as- 
pects of  our  tariff  law  and  our  relation- 
ships in  the  field  of  export  of  American 
products. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  the 
administrative  problems  I  would  cer- 
tainly recommend  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated.  I  th-xnk  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  As  usual,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  makes  a  very,  very 
sound  case. 

The  result  would  be  to  just  unduly  and 
imnecessarily  have  a  rigid  restriction  in 
each  one  of  these  cases  where  it  would 
be  necessary  to  find  that  some  little 
gadget  in  the  whole  mechanism  was  not 
from  some  foreign  country.  The  local 
municipalities  and  the  private  industries 
involved  all  should  have  the  right  in 
certain  instances  to  make  a  choice  which 
might  be  to  their  economic  benefit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  we  not  be  doing 
this  sort  of  thing:  We  would  not  only 
provide  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  purchases,  but  State,  local,  and  muni- 
cipalities, as  well  as  private  business, 
something  we  have  never  done  under  a 
"Buy  American"  act? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  Federal  money, 
what  difference  would  it  make  whether  It 
came  out  of  the  State  or  anywhere  else? 
I  am  trying  to  protect  the  American 
workingman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  other  50  per- 
cent is  local  money,  so  it  is  about  a  50-50 
proE>osition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor)  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  115. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

As  we  near  the  close  of  this  historic 
debate,  approaching  the  time  when  we 
shall  vote  on  this  landmark  program,  I 
think  it  appropriate  and  fitting  that  some 
acknowledgement  be  made  of  the  great 
and  truly  significant  contributions  made 
by  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  His  guiding 
hand  has  been  evident  not  only  In  the 
deliberations  leading  up  to  our  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  but  also  to  passage  of 
other  great  landmark  pieces  of  legisla- 
tio "»  down  through  the  years  and  in  the 
present  Congress.  I  think  particularly 
of  the  Water  Pollution  BUI,  but  also  of 
many  other  large.  Important,  significant 
and  far-reaching  legislative  goals.  Both 
In  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  magnificent  leadership  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota who  has  had  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  this  bUl. 

The  fairness,  the  thoroughness,  the 
candor,  the  scholarship  and  the  decency 
exhibited  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BLATNncl,  long  have  been 
hallmarks  In  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  He  has  given  of  his  talents,  his 
time  and  his  energies  tirelessly  and  with- 
out restraint  to  the  Congress  and  to  this 
great  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  at  this  time  that  a  word 


of  tribute  and  expression  of  our  tnanks 
be  extended  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, our  able  and  honorable  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Hon.  John  Blatndc. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  commending  and 
congratulating  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  on  the  fine  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  this  legislation 
today.  I  might  say  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  many  hours,  many  nights  and 
days,  were  spent  in  formulating  this  leg- 
islation before  it  came  here.  I  must  say 
we  congratulate  not  only  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  but  the  subcommittee  as 
well,  and  also  express  our  thanks  to  the 
minority  for  the  contribution  they  may 
have  made  and  the  criticisms  we  have 
benefited  from,  to  make  better  the  leg- 
islation that  was  finally  reported  out  of 
the  committee,  which  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  but  to  the  minority  on  the 
other  side  and  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  very  eloquent  and  out- 
standing Member  of  the  House  and  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
[Mr.  Wright]  have  taken,  this  time  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  proud  that  I  came 
to  the  Congress  with  John  Blatnik.  He 
is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this  House 
and  certainly  in  the  area  of  conserva- 
tion and  public  development,  he  is  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Nation.  I  join 
my  friends  in  commending  him  on  this 
job  and  on  many  jobs  so  well  done  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  House  as  to  what  the 
action  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
when  we  start  voting  on  the  legislation. 
It  will  be  my  intention  to  ask  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  Sisk  amendment  because 
I  believe  that  that  amendment,  adding 
$100  million  annually  to  title  I  of  the 
bill,  where  the  Congress  had  already 
added  $150  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  which,  in  effect, 
doubles  the  annual  amount  that  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for — in  other  words 
adding  $250  million  more  to  the  $250 
million  that  the  administration  asked 
for,  and  the  House  certainly  is  entitled  to 
a  vote  on  that  and  we  will  find  out 
who  the  people  are  who  are  respon- 
sible when  it  comes  to  trying  to  meet 
the  budgetary  requests  that  are  already 
high  relating  to  the  administration,  and 
we  will  see  who  supports  the  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  their  requests  to  the 
Congress,  and  with  regard  to  trying  to 
keep  spending  at  a  fairly  reasonable  level. 
So  we  win  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  that  amendment. 

Second,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
I  think  the  Members  would  be  interested 


in  knowing  what  will  be  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions.  First, 
there  will  be  the  buy-American  amend- 
ment previously  offered.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine why  it  was  turned  down  by  the 
House,  in  legislation  that  was  supposed 
to  have  the  objective  of  trying  to  em- 
ploy more  Americans  and  doing  some- 
thing atK)ut  poverty  in  this  country. 
Why  this  House  would  not  even  pass  the 
Buy-American  Act  that  would  guarantee 
that  the  money  will  be  plowed  back  for 
American  employment  in  this  country 
so  as  to  try  to  create  employment.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  acted  wisely  when  it  voted  that 
way. 

The  buy-American  provision  will  be 
in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  will  be  three  phases  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit — the  buy  American  is 
No.  1. 

No.  2:  There  will  be  the  striking  out 
of  all  Aiea  Redevelopment  commercial 
loans  and  guarantees,  and  reducing  the 
authorizations  accordingly,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  it  is  the  most  criticized 
phase  of  the  legislation.  It  has  been 
poorly  handled  in  the  past,  and  that  will 
be  worse  under  this  legislation,  because 
tiie  authority  of  the  Secretary  would  be 
broadened  imder  it.  It  is  legislation 
under  which  hotels  and  motels  have  been 
built  which  were  not  needed.  It  is  bad 
legislation.  It  would  be  striken  by  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

No.  3 :  It  will  try  to  prevent  backdoor 
spending  by  requiring  an  armual  review 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
revolving  fund,  which  involves  $1.1  bil- 
lion plus  $302  million  of  the  ARA  money. 
In  other  words,  approximately  $1.4  bil- 
lion will  go  into  that  fund,  and  Congress 
will  not  have  a  look  at  it  unless  you  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit, 

I  believed  the  membership  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  three  phases 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  and  that  a 
separate  vote  would  be  requested  on  the 
Sisk  amendment,  which  would  add  $100 
million  anually  of  additional  free  spend- 
ing to  this  legislation  without  any  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  whatso- 
ever. It  is  obviously  an  effort  to  get 
votes  for  the  bill  and  cannot  be  justified 
on  the  merits. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  would  be 
derelict  in  my  responsibility,  knowing 
and  realizing  what  these  two  programs 
have  done  for  my  area,  if  I  did  not  say 
a  few  words  of  endorsement. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  illustration 
of  a  little  community  of  less  than  400 
people  in  my  district,  which  had  only 
one  industry  employing  150  people. 
There  was  a  very  cold  and  bitter  winter 
and  the  needed  heavy  fires  caused  the 
industry  to  burn  down.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  families  were  left  stranded 
without  jobs  and  without  income. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ARA  pro- 
gram and  a  loan  of  $800,000  that  in- 
dustry never  would  have  been  rebuilt. 
Today  180  families  have  their  jobs  back — 
30  more  than  originally  worked  there. 
I  can  say  that  I  can  sleep  better  each 
evening  because  the  accelerated  public 


works  program,  of  which  this  is  a  fol- 
lowup,  and  the  ARA  program  have 
brought  a  better  life,  better  conditions, 
and  better  health  to  75  communities  in 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin. Between  the  ARA  and  the  pub- 
lic wox-ks  program  $20  million  of  Fed- 
eral money  is  working  in  northern 
Wisconsin. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  responsibility 
if  I  did  not  say  those  words.  I  intend 
to  support  these  two  programs,  and  I 
hope  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
will  do  likewise.  The  largest  single  ARA 
business  loan  to  private  enterprise  in 
excess  of  $4  million  was  made  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  plant  was  dedicated  a  few 
days  ago  and  soon  200  families  will  have 
a  fuller  life  because  of  the  new  jobs  cre- 
ated by  this  industry.  These  are  but 
two  Instances.    There  are  more. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  Impressive  state- 
ment and  for  the  coura.c;e  which  he  again 
has  demonstrated  with  reference  to 
legislation  on  the  floor. 

I  add  a  further  thought  that  the  gen- 
tleman also  will  be  able  to  sleep  better 
in  the  conviction  that  we  will  buy  a  lot 
more  American  products  under  this  pro- 
gram if  the  recommittal  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  defeated,  be- 
cause the  recommittal  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  reduce 
the  funds  for  expenditure  in  this  coun- 
try so  substantially  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  buy  as  many  American  prod- 
ucts under  it  with  the  buy-American 
clause  as  we  would  under  the  program 
we  are  preparing  to  pass  in  this  House. 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  One  final  word.  I 
want  to  add  to  the  words  of  apprecia- 
tion spoken  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Congressman  Blatnik, 
who  is  sponsoring  this  bill.  He  is  a 
neighbor  and  a  good  friend  of  mine  from 
across  the  river.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether on  many  things.  The  problems  of 
his  district  and  of  mine  are  akin.  I,  too, 
compliment  him  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Both  he  and 
I  know  what  this  type  of  help  means  to 
our  people.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  offered 
him  my  hand  in  helping  bring  this  bill 
up  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  provides  an  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
assistance  which  will  guarantee  more 
jobs  and  improved  incomes  for  those 
people  who  live  in  areas  where  employ- 
ment opportunity  is  limited  and  income 
of  workers  is  low.  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  bill,  S.  1648,  for  I  have  confidence 
that  it  will  accelerate  the  Federal  pub- 
lic works  programs  and  make  grants  and 
loans  possible  for  communities  who 
heretofore  have  been  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs. 

Throughout  America,  our  public  and 
private  leaders  on  the  community  level 
seem  to  be  groping  for  answers  to  the 
specific  economic  and  technical  problems 
which  they  are  daily  confronted  with 
and  which  retard  the  economic  growth 
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of  their  area.  This  program  makes  pos- 
sible long-term,  low-cost  loans  in  eligible 
areas  and  helps  establish  and  expand 
job  creating  businesses.  This  bill  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  our  Federal 
Government,  acting  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  better  assist  in  the 
economic  development  of  our  land.  This 
bill  provides  incentive  for  communities 
to  study  and  investigate  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  provides  a  means 
by  which  our  Federal  Goverriment  can 
deal  effectively  with  the  economic  dis- 
aster of  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
Congress  and  the  enactment  into  law  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  this  is  one  way  for 
America  to  express  its  belief  that  the 
free  enterprise,  capitalistic  system  is  not 
standing  still,  moving  sideways,  but 
rather  moving  forward  and  ever  expand- 
ing. The  passage  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
mote industrial  expansion  and  create 
jobs  at  a  time  when  our  society  is  mov- 
ing dramatically  and  desperately  to  pro- 
vide job  opportunity  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Act 
of  1965  is  not  only  needed,  but  essentially 
important  in  the  total  national  program 
to  keep  Americas  economy  rolling  at  a 
high  and  ever-expanding  level. 

For  these  reasons,  with  great  vigor.  I 
support  S.  1648. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  pending  bill,  because  I  believe 
that  it  carries  great  economic  potential 
for  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  ac- 
celerated public-works  program  was  the 
finest  program  of  this  nature  which  had 
ever  been  tested  in  operation.  Under  the 
accelerated  public-works  authority,  it 
was  possible  for  communities  to  con- 
struct streets,  sewage  treatment  plants, 
interceptor  sewer  lines,  water  systems, 
libraries,  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
provide  employment  as  well  as  making 
communities  more  attractive  for  indus- 
trial development. 

I  have  felt  that  it  was  highly  unfor- 
tunate that  there  could  not  be  a  simple 
extension  of  the  accelerated  public- 
works  program.  Now  we  have  a  pro- 
gram which  seems  to  have  more  redtape 
than  the  old  accelerated  public  works 
program.  Also,  I  believe  to  be  more 
effective  it  should  be  far  larger,  perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  $750  million  annually,  as  I 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  wish  that  title  I  of  this 
bill,  containing  this  authority,  might 
have  been  expanded  to  authorize  $750 
million  per  year. 

But  in  the  legislative  process,  each  of 
us  must  compromise,  and  despite  the 
smaller  size  of  the  title  I  authority,  I 
feel  that  this  bill  is  a  good  one  which 
deserves  wide  support. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  calls  for  is  not  a  new, 
untried  scheme  to  solve  all  the  Nation's 
economic  and  unemployment  ills. 
Rather,  it  calls  for  a  continuation  and 
expansion  of  two  programs  that  have  in 
a  few  short  years  clearly  proved  their 
value:  the  area  redevelopment  program 


of  1961  and  the  accelerated  pubUc  works 
program  of  1962. 

Nationwide,  the  first  has  created  an 
employment  potential  of  115.000  new 
permanent  jobs,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  accelerated  public-works  program 
has  spent  close  to  a  billion  dollars  on 
hundreds  of  essential  public  facilities 
and  created  a  million  man-months  of 
employment  in  construction  and  allied 
jobs. 

The  employment  picture  in  many  rede- 
velopment areas  has  improved  apprecia- 
bly but.  for  the  most  part,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  especially  in  the  numerous 
places  where  high  joblessness  has  become 
an  unwelcome  tradition.  It  is  to  carry 
forward  the  valuable  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  accelerated  public  works 
programs  that  S.  1648  was  conceived. 
It  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
former  programs,  and  has  eliminated  or 
changed  those  features  that  exjjerience 
has  proved  unworkable.  One  example: 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  called  for 
10  percent  in  local  contributions — loan 
or  equity — to  be  invested  in  every  private 
loan,  and  to  remain  in  the  project  until 
the  Federal  portion  of  the  loan  was  fully 
repaid — up  to  25  years.  It  was  found 
that  individual  local  citizens  were  reluc- 
tant to  have  their  funds  tied  up  that 
long,  no  matter  how  much  faith  they  had 
in  the  project.  Moreover,  it  often 
proved  difficult — if  not  impossible — to 
raise  locally  the  full  10  percent  of  proj- 
ect cost  without  a  major  assist  from  the 
new-business  owner. 

So  the  new  bill  we  are  considering  will 
overcome  this  double  obstacle  by  requir- 
ing only  5  percent  in  community  money 
and  will  allow  this  to  be  repaid  as  fast 
as  the  Federal  loan  is  paid  off.  There 
are  also  other  improvements  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  know  that  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  accelerated  public  works  have  had  a 
strong  and  beneficial  impact  nationwide. 
I  have  witnessed  their  usefulness  in  Buf- 
falo, which  I  represent,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas.  I  therefore  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  1648  so  that  our  Nation  will 
build  on  the  experience  successfully  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  accelerated  public  works  in  the 
last  4  years. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deeply  regret  the  necessity  for  me  to  rise 
today  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  before  this 
House. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  the  ad- 
ministration's wise  and  effective  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  problems  of  chronic 
unemployment  and  localized  depression. 
But  the  measure  before  us  today  is  nei- 
ther wise  nor  effective.  It  is  vague,  am- 
biguous, and  wasteful — and  it  should  be 
defeated. 

The  broad  powers  that  are  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this 
bill  are.  in  my  opinion,  unwarranted. 
The  tremendous  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  given  over  to  the  Secretary  is 
unprecedented  in  a  program  of  this  kind. 

If  Congress  is  to  pass  this  legislation 
it  will  be  establishing  an  unfortunate 
precedent.  It  will  be,  in  effect,  abrogat- 
ing its  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 


Frankly,  I  question  whether  adequate 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  this  legislation.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
spend  some  $450  million  each  year  for  5 
years — a  total  we  are  told,  of  more  than 
$3.3  billion  over  the  5  years  covered  in 
the  act.  What  standards  are  we  estab- 
lishing for  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds? 

In  essence,  we  have  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States  the 
determination  of  how  and  where  and  on 
what  the  money  will  be  spent.  Now  if 
this  were  an  expansion  of  a  program 
that  had  already  been  worked  out  in  de- 
tail— that  had  already  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness,  for  which  there  were  sound 
and  proven  guidelines  and  standards — 
there  would  still  be  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  such  abroga- 
tion of  responsibility  by  Congress. 

But  this  is  not  such  a  program. 

It  is  a  strange  and  disturbing  hodge- 
podge of  new  programs,  imperfectly  de- 
fined, and  extensions  of  old  programs 
which  have  been  proved  less  than  suc- 
cessful. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
many  of  the  features  in  this  omnibus  bill 
previously  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress. They  were  incorporated  in  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  which  was  de- 
feated by  this  House  in  1963.  Now  they 
are  before  us  again  in  a  new  giant-sized 
economy  package  that  we  can  sell  the 
Nation  for  only  $3.3  billion.  I  believe 
that  none  of  the  new  features  that  have 
been  added  to  this  package  makes  it  any 
more  acceptable. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
protections  in  this  bill  against  piracy  of 
business  from  a  developed  area  to  an 
underdeveloped  area.  Where  are  the 
protections?  They  are  not  included  in 
the  bill.  Is  this  another  matter  we  are 
to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States?  As  a  Representative  of  an  area 
that  has  already  suffered  greatly  from 
piracy  of  business  and  industry  I  can- 
not accept  private  assurances.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  concede  such  power  without 
proper  and  explicit  guarantees.  I  find 
none  in  this  biU. 

No  less  serious  in  my  opinion  is  the 
ease  with  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
accept  the  concept  of  goverrmiental  In- 
terference in  business  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. We  are  already  too  far  down 
the  road  of  Federal  involvement  in  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  think  this  bill  may 
take  us  farther  still,  and  I  question 
whether  my  colleagues  or  the  Nation 
have  considered  the  final  impact  that 
these  precedents  will  have  on  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

This  bill  has  many  deficiencies  and 
poses  many  unresolved  problems.  For 
that  reason  alone,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  it. 

But  even  more,  It  would  be  foolish  to 
embark  upon  this  wild  spending,  this 
gigantic  undertaking,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  cutting  taxes  and  when  the  President 
is  asking  for  an  additional  $1.7  billion 
to  support  military  action  in  Vietnam 
with  more  requests  to  come. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  H.R. 

1648. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  consider  se- 
riously what  contribution  can  be  made 
by  the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  Nation, 
particularly  those  areas  disadvantaged 
by  high  levels  of  unemployment  or  low 
levels  of  income. 

The  forerunners  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation were  the  Area  Redevelopment 
and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Acts, 
both  of  which  we  considered  experimen- 
tal legislation,  both  of  which  are  now 
expired.  The  question  is,  then,  what  did 
these  two  programs  accomplish? 

I  stand  with  those  who  insist  that 
these  experimental  programs  made  a 
most  significant  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  that  our  vari- 
ous districts  now  enjoy.  Without  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  accelerated 
public  works  our  businessmen  would  not 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
economic  boom  that  now  blesses  our 
land. 

In  my  district,  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  lies  in  a  designated  redevelop- 
ment area.  This  city,  as  we  all  know, 
is  one  of  the  principal  steel  centers  of  the 
world.  When  steel  booms,  Pittsburgh 
booms.  When  steel  is  depressed,  Pitts- 
burgh is  depressed.  We  cannot  assume 
a  continued  boom  in  steel.  What  we 
need  is  a  more  diversified  economic  base, 
and  new  modern  public  facilities  to  en- 
able us  to  seize  upon  growth  opportu- 
nities that  come  our  way.  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  accelerated  public 
works  are  helping  Pittsburgh  and  Al- 
legheny County  to  do  just  this. 

Public  facilities  financing  as  proposed 
in  S.  1648,  the  pending  legislation,  will 
be  of  vital  assistance  in  developing  pres- 
ently planned  industrial  parks  to  en- 
courage Investment  by  private  enterprise 
in  manufacturing  and  research  facilities. 
Under  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  tech- 
nical assistance  studies  have  contributed 
to  developing  information  pertinent  to 
establishing  manufacturing  complexities 
for  grain  milling,  foundries,  salt  based 
chemical  complexes,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. Commercial  loans  have  been 
made  to  establish  plants  for  food  proc- 
essing and  metal  fabricating.  Public  fa- 
cilities to  serve  industrial  districts  have 
been  provided  to  adjacent  townships  in 
Allegheny  County  by  loans  and  grants. 
Eighty-seven  projects  were  approved 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram totaling  $16  miUion  In  Federal 
funds.  These  grants  accelerated  local 
and  State  public  works  projects. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  both 
programs  have  been  of  significant  value 
to  Allegheny  County  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  proposed  legislation  offers  more 
vitally  needed  financial  assistance  to  fur- 
ther stimulate  private  industries'  in- 
creased investments  In  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 
I  lu-ge  the  passage  of  S.  1648. 
Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  S.  1648.  My 
colleagues  have  ably  pointed  out  the  bill's 
objectionable  features  and  the  dangers 


inherent  within  them.  I  support  their 
findings;  I  agree  with  their  conclusions — 
but  I  particvdarly  wish  to  stress  the 
dangers  involved  in  the  reenactment  and 
expansion  of  the  discredited  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  PWA  programs. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  what  can — 
and  has — happened  under  these  pro- 
grams, I  present  testimony  given  before 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  of 
July  28.  On  that  date  I  appeared  before 
a  joint  hearing  to  urge  their  strongest 
consideration  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
a  proposed  loan  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  to  help  finance  the 
Lipman  Bros,  poultry  operation  in  New 
Castle,  Pa.  There  are  a  number  of 
facts  and  current  signs  within  the 
poultry  industry  pointing  to  the  hazards 
apparent  in  such  a  move — facts  and  signs 
which  I  can  only  assume  have  been  over- 
looked by  those  favoring  the  loan. 

Certainly  there  is  a  philosophy  in  ques- 
tion here— the  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  industry. 
In  this  case  that  philosophy  raises  the 
specific  question  of  the  wisdom  involved 
in  placing  a  poultryman's  tax  dollars  into 
a    Government    financed    operation    in 
direct  competition   with  him.     Such  a 
move  goes  against  the  traditions  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.    I  be- 
lieve it  goes  against  the  beliefs  of  the 
American  citizen  and  certainly  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  my  own  convictions. 
But  having  found  that  this  type  of  argu- 
ment is  often  overlooked  in  our  modern 
complex  government,  I  want  now  to  turn 
to  the  more  practical  aspects  of  this  case. 
A  study  of  the  situation  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  implementation  of  the 
Lipman  Bros,  loan  will  multiply  the  woes 
of  the  poultry  industry  which  is  already 
facing  a  precarious  fall. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  loan  have  failed  to  convince  me. 

First.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Lipman 
operation  will  not  create  an  overproduc- 
tion of  broiler  poultry  in  the  industry  due 
to  the  increased  per  capita  consumption 
and  population  growth,  and  reduced 
competition  from  red  meat.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  it  does  not  need  to  create 
overproduction.  The  National  Broiler 
Council  has  warned  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  production  alone,  there  will  be 
7  percent  more  poultry  on  the  mar- 
ket during  this  month  than  the  same 
period  last  year;  14  percent  more  next 
month;  and  between  20  and  25  percent 
more  by  October.  While  I  am  not  an 
economist,  I  do  doubt  that  the  parallel 
consimiption  and  population  growth  can 
match  and  absorb  this  increase,  and  I 
have  seen  no  facts  to  substantiate  the 
statement  about  red  meat. 

Second.  It  is  stated  that  the  Lipman 
operation  will  not  adversely  affect  one 
geographic  area  because  of  the  broad 
base  of  supply  in  the  area  to  be  serviced 
by  the  Lipmans.  Yet  I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  adversely  affect  at  least  one  geo- 
graphic area:  my  own  State  of  Georgia. 
The  Georgia  Processors  Association  ran  a 
survey  on  July  24  which  revealed  that  ap- 
proximately 11  million  poimds  of  fresh 
ice-packed  Georgia  poultry  Is  shipped 
monthly  within  a  radius  of  300  miles  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.    This  area,  it  would 


seem,  it  already  an  important  outlet  for 
other  members  of  the  industry. 

The  third  major  argument  asserts  that 
the  Lipman  loan  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  their  high  quality  poultry  brings  6 
cents  a  p>ound  more  on  the  market  than 
does  other  poultry.  Aside  from  the  as- 
surances from  poultry  growers  that  the 
same  high  quality  exists  throughout  the 
Industry,  I  fail  to  see  that  reasoning  be- 
hind the  argiunent  that  a  man  who  sells 
for  more  should  borrow  for  less. 

But  the  most  telling  argument  is  the 
fourth  and  last  one  that  the  Lipman 
operation  will  result  in  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  employment  impact  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  so,  and  I  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  spurring  the  economy  of  western 
Pennsylvania — ^but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  poultry  broiler  producers  in  other 
States  and  indeed  the  entire  industry. 
The  fact  that  the  broiler  industry  faces  a 
seriously  glutted  market  has  been  fore- 
cast in  poultry  publications  throughout 
the  coimtry  for  some  time.  The  most 
prominent  forecast  that  I  have  seen  was 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  released  on  July  22,  1965, 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Dally   Times,    Gainesville,    Ga., 

July  22,  1965] 

Broiler  Prices  May  Slide,  Economists  Warn 

Producers 

Washington — Agriculture  Department 
economists  today  warned  that  broiler  pro- 
ducers may  be  heading  for  a  drop  in  prices. 

A  Department  report  said  that  strong 
broiler  prices  for  the  past  year  have  led  to 
rapid  expansion  of  production.  For  the 
months  from  July  through  August,  broiler 
production  may  be  about  10  percent  above 
the  same  months  of  1964. 

The  report  said  the  heavy  production  is 
expected  to  drive  July  and  August  prices 
down  slightly  below  last  year's  average  of 
14.7  cents  a  pound  for  those  months. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  report  said 
that  If  the  current  expansion  follows  typical 
patterns,  broiler  prices  in  late  1965  and  most 
of  1966  will  drop  substantially  below  present 
levels. 

Department  experts  said  two  factors  ex- 
plain the  strength  in  broiler  prices  during 
the  past  year.  One  is  a  growing  domestic 
demand  produced  by  Increased  population 
and  rising  consumer  Income.  The  second 
Is  the  fact  that  prices  of  beef  and  other  red 
meats  have  risen  in  recent  months. 

But  the  Department  said  that  the  market 
now  may  be  approaching  the  point  at  which 
consumers  will  not  be  willing  to  take  in- 
creased supplies  of  broilers  unless  prices  go 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  were  the  points 
that  I  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
the  joint  Department  hearing.  At  that 
time  I  was  astounded  that  the  findings 
of  their  ovm  economists  had  apparently 
been  overlooked  in  an  effort  to  favorably 
process  the  loan.  Today  I  am  further 
astounded  that  some  would  wish  to  ex- 
pand and  continue  a  program  capable 
of  this  and  other  irresponsible  actions. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  the  many  rea- 
sons given,  I  sincerely  urge  that  we  back 
up  and  take  a  harder  look  at  this  unwise, 
expensive  piece  of  legislation — and  that 
we  reject  its  enactment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1648,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
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The  bill  embodies  the  best  features  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act. 
Each  of  these  earlier  acts  has  proved, 
and  is  continuing  to  prove,  valuable  to 
our  Nation,  its  people,  and  its  economy. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  en- 
acted in  May  1961.  to  establish  a  4-year 
program  of  assistance  to  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  to  help  areas 
plagued  by  chronic  unemployment  to 
revive  their  lagging  economies  by  cre- 
ating new  jobs.  The  program  has  proved 
unusually  successful.  By  January  31  of 
this  year,  it  had  been  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  548  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  public  facility  projects.  In 
addition.  1.335  technical  assistance  and 
training  projects  had  been  begun.  Alto- 
gether these  projects  are  expected  to  be 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  over  115.- 
000  jobs. 

I  am  especially  familiar  with  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  for  in  New  York  11  projects 
have  been  approved  which  are  expected 
to  ultimately  create  over  2.700  new  jobs. 
Loans  have  been  approved  for  such 
varied  projects  as  restoration  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  milk  plant  and  construction 
of  a  furniture  polish  factory  in  the 
Amsterdam  area  to  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  electronic 
assemblies  in  the  Auburn  area.  Though 
New  York  has  only  been  granted  four 
work  training  projects,  it  has  also  re- 
ceived aid  from  eight  technical  assistance 
programs  with  a  total  Federal  invest- 
ment of  a  half  million  dollars.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  technical 
assistance  programs,  and  one  which  will 
benefit  individuals  in  pockets  of  poverty 
within  big  cities,  including  New  York 
City,  was  approved  last  October,  and  in- 
volves a  grant  to  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment and  Opportunities  Corpora- 
tion to  develop  small  business  opportu- 
nities among  minority  groups. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
passed  into  law  in  1962.  has  also  been 
quite  successful.  A  total  of  approx- 
imately 7.700  projects  of  all  types,  in- 
volving a  total  Federal  expenditure  of 
$843  million,  have  been  approved.  These 
projects  have  not  only  been  responsible 
for  an  estimated  2  million  man-months 
of  onsite  and  offsite  employment  in 
needy  areas,  but  they  have  also  proved  to 
be  of  significant  effect  in  spurring  eco- 
nomic development  in  areas  of  both 
temporary  and  long-term  distress. 

While  it  may  be  too  early  to  properly 
evaluate  the  success  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  passed  in 
March  by  this  Congress,  it  has  become 
apparent  to  a  majority  of  our  colleagues 
that  there  are  other  regions  in  the  Na- 
tion which  could  benefit  from  the  ap- 
proach to  regional  economic  develop- 
ment being  tried  in  Appalachia. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  before 
us  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  help  pro- 
vide more  jobs  and  higher  incomes  for 
people  who  live  in  areas  where  jobs  are 
scarce  or  incomes  are  low.  Specifically, 
it  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  grants  of  up  to  80  percent 
in  eligible  areas  for  public  works  which 


are  necessary  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area  or  for  the  objectives 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  as  well  as 
supplementary  grants  which  would  re- 
duce the  local  share  for  needy  communi- 
ties in  eligible  areas  down  to  as  low  as  20 
percent  for  other  Federal  public  works 
programs  which  require  community 
contributions. 

The  Secretary  could  also  make  long- 
term,  low-cost  loans  in  eligible  areas  to 
help  establish  or  expand  job-creating 
businesses,  and  guarantee  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  balance  of  pri- 
vate loans  for  working  capital  made  in 
connection  with  the  expansion  or  estab- 
lishment of  businesses  assisted  under  the 
program.  He  could  pay  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  providing  full-time  plan- 
ning staff  for  State,  district,  and  selected 
local  economic  development  organiza- 
tions, undertake  research  on  general 
problems  of  long-term  unemployment  or 
underemployment,  and  give  communi- 
ties information  and  advice  on  how  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  attain  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  an  in- 
dependent study  board  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  Government  procurement  on 
regional  economic  development.  It 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  an  in- 
centive bonus  for  redevelopment  areas 
that  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  eco- 
nomic development  districts,  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  an  additional  Fed- 
eral grant  of  10  percent  of  the  costs  of 
public  works  and  development  facilities 
projects — though  not  to  exceed  the  80 
percent  limit  on  these  grants  othei-wise 
provided  in  the  bill.  Finally,  it  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  help 
the  States  establish  multistate  regional 
development  commissions  and  pay  all 
the  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
each  commission  for  the  first  2  years  of 
its  existence — and  half  the  necessary  ex- 
penses after  2  years  are  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  As  you  can  see.  it  is 
a  coordinated,  comprehensive  program 
with  which  we  are  presented.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee so  correctly  points  out: 

Each  part  of  the  program  reinforces  the 
others.  Public  works  and  related  facilities 
are  necessary  to  the  development  of  new. 
job-creating  businesses,  but  adequate  means 
must  be  available  to  insure  the  actual  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  the  new  businesses. 
In  like  manner,  a  business  loan  program,  use- 
ful as  It  may  be  by  Itself,  Is  Inevitably  limited 
to  those  areas  which  have  facilities  able  to 
support  new  or  expanding  businesses.  With- 
out a  public  works  program  to  support  it, 
Its  usefulness  is  severely  limited.  These  prob- 
lems can  be  partially  solved  through  the  use 
of  technical  assistance. 

The  bill  is  urgently  needed.  In  the 
midst  of  unprecedented  national  pros- 
perity, there  are  still  large  numbers  of 
people  who  cannot  find  jobs  because  they 
are  living  in  areas  where  jobs  are  too 
scarce.  As  President  Johnson  said  last 
March,  in  sending  the  present  bill  to  the 
Congress : 

The  conditions  of  our  distressed  areas  to- 
day are  among  our  most  Important  economic 
problems.  They  hold  back  the  progress  of 
our  Nation,  and  breed  a  despair  and  poverty 
which  are  inexcusable  in  the  richest  Nation 
on  earth.     We  will  not  permit  any  part  of 


this  country  to  be  a  prison  where  hopes  are 
crushed,  human  beings  chained  to  misery, 
and  the  promise  of  America  denied.  The 
conditions  of  our  depressed  areas  can  and 
must  be  righted.  In  this  generation  they 
will  be  righted. 

We  have  been  summoned  to  a  war  on 
poverty  and  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
the  President's  goals.  But  if  we  are  to 
do  the  job,  we  must  have  the  proper 
tools.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
passed  last  year  and  enlarged  this  year, 
is  one  such  tool.  The  present  bill  will 
be  another  basic  tool.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their  strong 
support. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  in  almost  complete  agreement  with 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  in  certain  aspects  the  act  could  be 
made  to  apply  to  a  greater  number  of 
areas  which  are  presently  suffering  from 
unemployment. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  California  IMr.  SiskI.  This  provi- 
sion will  make  counties  and  cities  which 
have  an  average  rate  of  unemployment 
for  the  preceding  year  of  6  percent  or 
more  eligible  for  public  works  assistance 
as  specified  in  title  I  of  the  act. 

The  amendment  will  make  a  good 
number  of  deserving  counties  and  cities 
eligible  which  are  presently  excluded  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Hudson  County,  part  of  which  I  rep- 
resent, is  a  prime  example  of  a  county 
offered  assistance  by  this  amendment. 
The  county  last  year  had  an  annual  av- 
erage unemployment  rate  of  6.7  percent 
which  is  above  the  national  average  of 
5.2  percent.  Yet  Hudson  County  and 
Jersey  City  would  be  ineligible  for  as- 
sistance as  the  act  now  stands. 

I  feel  that  for  the  Nation  to  reap  the 
full  benefits  offered  by  this  type  of  legis- 
lation this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1648,  which,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  know,  is  designed 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  help  provide  more 
jobs  and  higher  incomes  for  people  who 
live  in  areas  where  jobs  are  scarce  or 
incomes  are  low. 

In  my  judgment  the  great  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
drafting  a  broad  and  imaginative  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  bring  help  and 
hope,  as  well  as  badly  needed  public  im- 
provements, to  many  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  quibble 
about  minor  details  in  the  bill,  certainly 
this  program  commends  itself  to  ever>' 
Member  of  the  House  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  privilege  and  challenge  of  rep- 
resenting a  district  that  is  sorely  beset 
by  economic  problems.  These  problems 
are  so  deeply  rooted  that  they  cannot  be 
solved  by  my  people  alone.  What  we 
need — what  we  must  have  is  the  help 
and  understanding  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Unemployment  in  some  of  my  counties 
I'uns  as  high  as  13  percent.  It  has  con- 
sistently doubled  and  even  tripled  the  na- 


tional average  ever  since  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  collapsed  right  after  World 
War  II  and  threw  thousands  of  my  peo- 
ple out  of  work. 

We  have  been  unable  to  attract  much 
new  industry  to  southeastern  Ohio  be- 
cause many  of  our  towns  and  villages 
lack  the  facilities  that  business  rightfully 
demands,  such  as  adequate  sewerage  sys- 
tems and  modern  waterplants.  The 
townships  cannot  finance  these  essen- 
tial projects  alone  because  the  tax  base 
is  depressed  more  and  more  each  year  as 
unemployment  rises  and  industry  stays 

away.  . 

So  my  area,  more  than  most,  is 
trapped  in  a  vicious,  ever-widening  cir- 
cle. We  can  not  build  for  industry  until 
we  increase  our  tax  base.  And  we  can- 
not increase  the  tax  base  until  job  oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  our  people.  In 
tlie  meantime,  industry  goes  elsewhere. 

The  Members  of  this  House  hold  in 
their  hands  today  the  power  to  help  us 
break  the  circle  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment and  to  begin  doing  the  things 
that  must  be  done. 

Let  me  say  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  demoralizing  than  for  a  man  to  be 
told  that  there  is  no  work  for  him,  that 
circumstances  beyond  his  control  have 
consigned  his  family  to  a  life  of  doles 
and  handouts. 

The  United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Our  gross  na- 
tional product  stands  at  a  fantastic  $650 
billion.  Our  people,  collectively,  own 
more  houses,  more  automobiles,  more 
color  TV  sets,  more  home  air  condition- 
ers, more  luxury  boats,  more  stocks  and 
bonds — more  of  everything  than  any 
other  society  on  earth. 

And  no  one  can  convince  me  that  the 
American  people  are  unwilling  to  com- 
mit just  a  tiny  fraction  of  this  Nation's 
staggering  wealth  to  the  struggle  for  an 
even  richer  and  more  prosperous  land. 

That  is  just  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  here  today:  We  are  being  asked  to 
help  underwrite  the  most  constructive 
development  program  yet  envisioned. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  would  provide 
grants  of  up  to  80  percent  for  the  de- 
velopment of  community  facilities. 
There  are  some  who  argue  that  this  act 
would  duplicate  grant  programs  already 
on  the  books.    This  is  not  true. 

The  present  grant  program  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  for  example,  au- 
thorizes Uncle  Sam  to  put  up  a  third 
of  the  money  and  the  local  commimity 
to  come  forward  with  the  remaining  two- 
thirds. 

The  economy  of  my  district  is  such 
that  to  ask  a  community  to  provide  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  is  like  asking  the 
tides  to  stand  still.  Just  offhand.  I  can 
think  of  a  dozen  towns  in  southeastern 
Ohio  that  have  been  forced  by  economic 
realities  to  turn  down  proffered  grants  of 
33  Va  percent. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  at 
this  time  sponsors  no  grant  programs 
for  the  construction  of  pure  water  plants. 
It  sponsors  no  grant  program  at  this 
time  to  help  our  communities  construct 
necessary  municipal  buildings,  or  to  do 
many  of  the  other  things  demanded  by 
potential  industry. 


The  area  redevelopment  and  accel- 
erated public  works  programs  were  a 
good  start  in  what  should  be  a  continuing 
effort  to  assist  needy  communities  lift 
themselves  from  economic  blight. 

The  problems  of  unemployment  must 
be  controlled  if  our  common  country  is 
to  continue  to  move  ahead — and  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  we  will  have  to 
create  3  million  new  jobs  each  year  just 
to  maintain  our  present  rate  of  growth. 

Federal  assistance  is  imperative  where 
local  and  State  resources  are  limited. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  accel- 
erated public  works  programs  provided 
us  with  many  examples  of  the  progress 
that  can  be  made  through  teamwork 
and  cooperation. 

Under  the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  accelerated  public  works  programs, 
my  district  received  $1,292,123  for  the 
consti-uction  of  community  facilities;  for 
land  and  channel  improvements;  for 
work-training  projects;  and  for  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Just  today,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  approved  a  grant  of 
$107,517  to  continue  and  expand  the  work 
of  the  highly  successful  Institute  for 
Regional  Development.  The  Institute  for 
Regional  Development  is  an  organization 
founded  by  Ohio  University  to  promote 
the  economic  and  industrial  growth  of 
southeastern  Ohio.  It  is  doing  a  wonder- 
ful job. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  our  communities 
help  themselves.  Much  remains  to  be 
done.  We  cannot  afford  to  falter  and 
stumble  now. 

Let  us  pass  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  get  on  with 
the  job  of  building  the  kind  of  America 
that  we  all  want  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  This  legislation  is  among 
the  worst  I  have  seen  in  my  many  years 
in  Congress. 

It  does  nothing  to  correct  the  causes  of 
previous  failures  in  two  of  the  programs 
it  continues.  These  programs,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  and  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  have  been 
almost  totally  discredited  by  the  reports 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

Republican  attempts  to  transform  this 
bill  into  a  responsible  piece  of  legislation 
have  been  summarily  rejected  in  com- 
mittee. 

Twelve  of  the  most  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  S.  1648  are  noted  in  the  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  statement  which  I. 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  insert,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  at  this  point: 

Although  this  country  currently  Is  enjoy- 
ing a  high  level  of  prosperity,  there  remain 
pockets  of  persistent  unemployment  and 
depression. 

Each  of  the  so-called  depressed  areas, 
however,  suffers  from  conditions  peculiar  to 
Itself. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  any  legisla- 
tion capable  of  effectiveness  be  drafted  with 
the  utmost  care  and  with  this  fact  in  mind. 

It  must  contain  specific  gvildellnes  and 
controls   for   proper   administration   of  the 


programs  It  establishes.  Moreover,  It  must 
be  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes and  failures  with  which  previous  pro- 
grams of  this  nature  have  been  plagued. 

S.  1648,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  falls  completely  to 
fit  any  of  the  above  criteria. 

It  is  drafted  carelessly.  It  does  nothing  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  the  mistakes  and 
failures  of  two  of  the  most  discredited  pro- 
grams of  this  nature  ever  devised,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  and  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program. 

Despite  the  fact  that  both  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  the  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act  have  been  discredited  thoroughly 
because  of  their  Ineffectuallty  and  poor  ad- 
ministration, S.  1648  would  reactivate  and 
broaden  both  programs. 

The  ARA  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
pockets  of  poverty  cannot  be  eliminated 
through  the  methods  It  employed.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  program,  touted 
widely  as  a  panacea  for  unemployment,  did 
little  to  solve  the  problem  of  xmemployment. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  submitted  17 
reports  to  the  Congress  which  show  that 
neither  program  was  properly  administered. 

For  example,  a  General  Accoimtlng  OfBce 
report  reflects  that  In  80  projects  that  had 
been  completed  and  In  operation  for  1  year, 
only  4,912  Jobs  had  been  created,  and  these 
at  excessive  cost  although  ARA  had  esti- 
mated that  these  projects  would  create  9,539 
jobs. 

tJnfortunately,  GAO  reports  of  this  nature, 
although  they  are  designed  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  background  Information  which 
will  enable  It  to  legislate  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject  at  hand,  have  been  ignored 
completely  In  the  drafting  of  this  bill. 

Indeed,  amendments  offered  by  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  were  based  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  GAO  were  rejected  summarily. 

The  following  provisions  of  S.  1648  are  par- 
ticularly objectionable. 

1.  There  is  no  requirement  for  mainte- 
nance of  effort  by  the  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments which  receive  assistance  under  the 
proposed  program. 

2.  The  bill  as  presently  written  can  and 
will  result  In  federally  financed  competition 
to  private  enterprise,  thus  endangering 
healthy  business  operations  In  the  affected 
areas. 

3.  Grants  and  loans  may  be  made  to  pri- 
vate organizations  that  could,  under  the  am- 
biguous language  of  the  bill,  result  In  unfair 
competition  to  private  enterprise. 

4.  As  written,  the  bill  could  result  In  fed- 
erally financed  "pirating"  of  Industry  from 
one  area  to  another. 

5.  The  authorization  for  grants  contained 
in  the  bill  exceeds  the  President's  request  by 
$150  million. 

6.  The  bin  does  not  provide  for  standards 
for  guaranteeing  loans  for  working  capital. 
There  Is  no  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  loans 
to  be  granted,  the  period  of  rate  of  Interest 
or  other  terms  of  the  loan,  and  no  limita- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  guarantees  out- 
standing at  any  one  time. 

7.  The  revolving  fund  device  in  title  11 
of  the  bill  will  bypass  annual  congressional 
appropriations  review. 

8.  Standards  for  designation  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  are  Inadequate. 

9.  The  bill  as  now  written  will  result  In 
a  duplication  or  pyramiding  of  projects  In  the 
Appalachian  region. 

10.  Areas  enjoying  prosperity  can,  under 
section  403  of  the  bill,  be  designated  to 
receive  assistance. 

11.  The  bin  will  permit  the  designation 
of  multistate  economic  development  regions 
without  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  areas  in 
the  regions  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
bin. 

12.  As  presently  written  the  bill  will  per- 
mit   the    program    to    exist    In    perpetxilty. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  many  objectionable 
features  of  the  bill. 

The  mere  fact  that  It  does  little  more  thaj 
perpetuate  two  programs  that  failed  wlthoi 
making  any  attempt  to  correct  the  causes  of 
the  p>ast  failures  should  be  sufficient  reason 
for  Its  defeat. 

When  the  many  crippling  deficiencies  of 
the  bill  are  added,  however.  Its  defeat  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity. 

In  voting  for  an  $11.5  billion  Income  tax 
cut  In  1963  and  1964  the  House  pledged  to 
reject  new  piunp-prlmlng  measures  and  to 
give  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  a 
chance  to  find  solutions  to  economic  prob- 
lems particularly  unemployment.  We  have 
now  voted  to  end  almost  5  billion  In  annual 
excise  taxes. 

We  cannot  afford  to  go  further  Into  debt  by 
enacting  legislation  which  will  spend  $2  bil- 
lion for  grants  alone  and  $3,325  billion  for 
the  entire  bill,  especially  when  past  experi- 
ence with  ARA  and  PWA  holds  out  little 
chance  for  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  Is  op- 
posed to  enactment  of  S.  1646. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  enactment,  in  1961  and  1962.  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Federal  assistance 
programs  to  depressed  areas,  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia  has 
benefited  tremendously.  Most  of  the 
counties  in  the  district  secured  funds  for 
industrial  development,  and  for  public 
works — water  facilities  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  needed  public  buildings,  ad- 
ditions to  industrial  parks,  and  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

In  many  cases  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
area  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  of  their 
own  to  improve  the  water  supply.  Many 
have  not  had  assistance  since  the  early 
1930's  when  they  received  help  under  the 
old  WPA  program. 

In  traveling  over  the  area  and  talking 
with  the  mayors  and  people  of  commu- 
nities. I  feel  that  new  life  has  been  in- 
stilled into  them  knowing  that  someone 
cares — that  someone  being  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Even  with  the  expenditures  during  the 
last  3  to  4  years  there  still  is  a  backlog 
of  needed  services  that  will  affect  the 
the  economy  of  the  area.  These  needed 
services  will  be  provided  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  S.  1648,  which  combines  the 
best  parts  of  the  original  programs  with 
the  improvements  brought  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  4  years. 

Several  technical  assistance  studies 
have  been  completed  in  the  area,  includ- 
ing a  long-needed  mineral  study  covering 
two  of  the  counties.  The  most  signifi- 
cant, however,  was  the  study  made  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  recreation  experi- 
ment station  in  the  north  Georgia  moun- 
tain area  that  would  serve  the  entire 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  Appalachian 
region.  This  study  has  received  favor- 
able consideration  all  along  the  line.  Lo- 
cal and  State  actions  to  implement  the 
study  have  been  initiated,  however,  com- 
pletion of  the  project  cannot  move  for- 
ward until  new  funds  are  available.  The 
Governor  of  Georgia  has  committed 
property  valued  at  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion along  with  cash  funds  of  $1,500,000. 
This  unique  project  is  the  result  of  a 
multicounty  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
Its  only  natural  resource — the  beauty  of 
the     Georgia     mountains — to     achieve 


economic  growth.  It  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  substantial  and  favorable  impact 
on  the  overall  economy  of  the  entire  area. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  have — and 
highly  desirable  that  we  take  full  advan- 
tage of — the  opportunity  to  assist  those 
areas  suffering  from  chronic  depression 
to  help  themselves  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  great  Nation. 
I  ask  favorable  consideration  of  S.  1648. 
Mr.  ULliMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  favorable 
action  by  the  House  on  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
The  benefits  to  depressed  economic  areas 
through  the  past  programs  of  accelerated 
public  works  and  area  redevelopment  are 
well  known.  Certainly,  these  programs 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  areas  of 
my  district  in  providing  new  jobs  and 
public  facilities  where  needed. 

One  particular  case  in  my  district 
points  up  some  of  the  past  benefits,  as 
well  as  the  prospects  for  future  par- 
ticipation under  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  The  Warm  Springs 
Indian  Reservation  in  central  Oregon 
has  long  had  a  need  for  means  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  Indian 
citizens  in  the  area.  Tribal  leaders  had 
long  wanted  to  develop  a  tourist  resort 
to  capitalize  on  one  of  the  reservation's 
valuable  resources,  the  Kah-Nee-Ta  Hot 
Springs.  It  was  an  area  of  superb 
scenery  and  climate,  but  without  suitable 
accommodations  and  facilities  to  handle 
the  potential  tourist  traflBc. 

In  1963,  the  ARA  financed  a  study 
which  showed  that  a  major  resort  facility 
at  Kah-Nee-Ta  would  be  a  feasible 
undertaking.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  tribe  to  purchase  the  site 
from  non-Indian  interests,  and  it  was 
approved  by  Congress.  The  resort  was 
planned  for  three  stages  of  development. 
The  tribe,  with  their  own  funds,  com- 
pleted the  first  stage,  and  the  new  resort 
was  opened  in  June  1964.  It  had  a 
highly  successful  first  season,  and  plans 
for  construction  of  the  succeeding  phases 
were  accelerated  on  the  basis  of  this 
early  success. 

Although  the  disastrous  floods  of  last 
December  caused  considerable  damage, 
the  tribe,  with  the  assistance  of  emer- 
gency funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  accomplished  a  near 
miracle  in  getting  the  facilities  back  into 
operation  in  time  for  this  summers  tour- 
ist season.  Latest  word  is  that  they  will 
have  another  successful  season. 

Plans  are  now  continuing  for  construc- 
tion of  the  latter  phases  of  the  project. 
A  spokesman  for  the  tribe  said  that  the 
ARA  study  and  planning  provided  "an 
uplift  in  morale  and  outlook  as  valuable 
to  our  people  as  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties that  will  be  opened  to  them." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  will  make 
available  the  necessary  assistance  to  con- 
tinue this  and  other  similar  develop- 
ments to  provide  long-range  job  oppor- 
tunities in  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
I  am  supporting  passage  of  S.  1648. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  endorse  the  pro- 
posed Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965 — S.  1648— and 
urge  its  early  passage. 


This  act  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
expiring  Area  Redevelopment  Act — 
ARA — and  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act— APW. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  con- 
ceived as  a  long-term  antirecession 
measure,  was  established  to  experiment 
with  ways  and  means  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment associated  with  technological 
change  and  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  instructed  to  distribute  the  projects 
widely  among  the  several  States  so  far 
as  is  feasible  and  proper,  in  order  that 
actual  experience  with  this  program 
might  be  shared  by  as  many  States  and 
as  many  areas,  under  as  many  different 
circimistances  as  possible.  Although  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act's  limited  funds 
were  spread  quite  thin  through  a  thou- 
sand or  so  counties  in  the  United  States, 
results  were  dramatic  in  many  of  the 
smaller  rural  areas  and  immeasurable  in 
some  of  the  larger  urban  areas. 

The  second  antirecession  measure  was 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act.  This 
act  provided  for  grants  for  public  facili- 
ties to  create  immediate  jobs  of  a  more 
short-term  nature.  These  funds  pro- 
vided needed  water  and  sewer  lines,  ac- 
cess roads,  and  public  administration 
buildings,  many  of  which  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  industrial  parks  which 
assisted  long-time  local  industries  to  ex- 
pand and  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  many  new  entrepreneurs. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  incorporates  the 
best  features  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  the  accelerated  public  works 
programs  based  on  4  years  of  practical 
experience. 

A  fine  example  of  industrial  develop- 
ment is  the  Cabot.  Cabot  &  Forbes  mir- 
acle electronic  mile,  which  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  Route 
128,  a  circumferential  highway  around 
Boston.  The  key  ingredient  was  the 
proximity  to  the  centers  of  higher  learn- 
ing—Harvard and  MIT— located  in 
Cambridge. 

The  next  decade  will  see  an  acceler- 
ated need  for  public  works  projects  to 
modernize  the  water  and  sewer  systems 
in  my  district,  to  provide  feeder  roads, 
and  antipollution  measures  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  the  NASA  space  cen- 
ter projected  for  construction  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
vide the  key  toward  realizing  this  poten- 
tial. All  communities  within  commuting 
distance,  such  as  our  good  neighbors  to 
the  north,  Lowell  and  Newburyport,  will 
feel  the  impact  from  the  employment 
potential  realized  in  the  Boston  metro- 
politan area. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mon- 
mouth and  Ocean  Counties  in  New  Jer- 
sey have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
that  the  programs  initiated  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  and  the  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  Act  be  continued  and 
expanded.  We  have  found  that  these 
programs  are  logical  and  legitimate  tools 
in  our  own  self-help  efforts  at  promoting 
and  fostering  enlightened  self-interest 
and  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 


In  my  district  we  have  benefited  im- 
measurably from  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  Act  assistance.  For  ex- 
ample, a  loan  of  $690,000  to  a  small  firm 
in  Tuckerton.  N.J..  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prefabricated  housing 
plant,  a  boat  repair  shop,  and  marina 
facilities.  The  total  cost  of  the  project 
was  $1,250,000,  of  which  $560,000  was 
provided  by  commercial  lenders,  the  local 
community  and  entrepreneurs. 

This  particular  project  has  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  its  community.  For 
example,  tax  revenues  to  be  generated 
have  been  estimated  at  well  over  $30,000 
a  year  from  sources  which  will  require 
little  service  from  the  community.  Cur- 
rent employment  in  the  project  ranges 
upward  to  nearly  450.  considerably  more 
than  the  112  originally  estimated.  In 
addition,  the  project  will  consume  about 
$1.5  million  in  goods  and  services  to  be 
provided  mostly  by  local  business  enter- 
prises. Secondary  employment  benefits 
by  way  of  site  preparation,  home  con- 
struction, contracting  and  subcontract- 
ing, and  related  services  already  have 
added  significantly  to  the  economy  of 
the  area,  and  are  expected  to  continue 
to  increase. 

This  loan  is  being  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  project  was  originally  of- 
fered to  a  number  of  commercial  lenders, 
^ho — because  of  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect—could not  provide  the  money  nec- 
essary to  get  it  off  the  ground.  The  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  made 
the  project  possible.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  that  we  should  want  to  have  con- 
tinued under  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  which,  I  hope,  we  will 
pass  into  law. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  note  of  the  passage 
of  Senate  bill  1648,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  19G5  which  passed  the 
House  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  as- 
sistance to  areas  and  regions  of  economic 
distress  in  order  that  unemployment  can 
be  arrested  and  facilities  can  be  im- 
proved and  upgraded.  President  John- 
son, in  his  message  of  March  25,  1965,  to 
the  Congress  said: 

The  promise  of  America  Is  opportunity  for 
all  our  people.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans  when 
any  of  our  fellow  citizens  Is  denied  the 
chance  to  build  a  full  life  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

This  program  goes  a  long  way  in  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  America.  It  is  a 
program  which  combines  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act.  It  provides  assistance  for  local 
communities,  for  economic  development 
centers,  for  counties,  for  labor  areas,  for 
multicounty  combinations  called  "de- 
velopment districts,"  and  for  multistate 
regions.  This  legislation  makes  assist- 
ance available  at  whatever  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  that  assistance  can 
be  most  effective. 

The  bill  contains  five  major  programs, 
each  contained  in  a  separate  title. 


Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  grants 
of  up  to  80  percent  for  public  works  in 
eligible  areas  which  are  necessary  for 
economic  development  or  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  antipoverty  program. 
Supplementary  grants  are  available  also, 
to  communities  where  unemployment  is 
exceptionally  high  and  the  requirements 
for  local  matching  fmids  cannot  be  met. 
Title  II  provides  financial  assistance 
for  loans  for  public  facilities,  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  facilities,  and  for 
guarantees  of  working  capital  loans 
made  in  connection  with  business  being 
established  or  expanded. 

Title  III  provides  the  means  by  which 
communities  and  businessmen  can  find 
the  answer  to  economic  problems  which 
are  obstacles  to  economic  growth.  This 
title  authorizes  75  percent  of  the  funds 
to  provide  a  full-time  staff  for  State,  dis- 
trict, and  selected  local  economic  de- 
velopment organizations  to  undertake 
research  on  the  problems  of  long-term 
employment. 

Title  IV  provides  for  the  designation 
of  eligible  areas  on  the  basis  of  unem- 
ployment or  heavy  loss  of  population. 
In  general,  the  standards  for  designation 
on  the  basis  of  unemployment  are  the 
same  as  those  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  This  means  that  counties  with 
a  median  family  income  of  $2,264  or  less 
would  qualify. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  organization  of 
regional  development  commissions  simi- 
lar to  the  Appalachian  Region  Develop- 
ment Commission.  This  Commission  will 
draw  up  a  plan  for  economic  action  in 
the  region  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  to  State  and  Federal  bodies. 

The  upgrading  of  community  facilities 
is  an  integral  part  of  this  legislation,  and 
two  counties  in  our  19th  District  have 
had  projects  approved  in  this  area.  In 
Knox  County  the  sewerage  system  at 
Abingdon  will  see  treatment  and  im- 
provement. A  sewage  lagoon  has  been 
approved  for  Oneida  and  Yates  City. 

In  Mercer  County,  Matherv'ille,  New 
Boston,  and  Sherrard  have  had  sewerage 
facilities  projects  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  going 
to  influence  the  lives  of  a  great  many 
people.  Looking  at  it  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  it  will  replace  hopeless- 
ness with  hope  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families.  Thousands  of  children  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  education  where 
otherwise  it  might  be  interrupted.  It 
will  bring  needed  new  payrolls  for  de- 
pressed communities  and  new  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  lend  my  support  to  this  legislation,  for 
I  feel  it  will  mean  a  real  boost  and  a  pro- 
gram of  self-help  for  communities  all 
over  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrtjm.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 


tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  In 
economically  distressed  areas  and  re- 
gions, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  503 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Sisk  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  Page  67. 
strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  line  8  on  page  68  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.102.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  assistance 
otherwise  authorized,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  those  EU-eas 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  average  annual  available  unem- 
ployment statistics,  were  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

"(b)  Areas  designated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  an 
annual  review  of  eligibility  In  accordance 
with  section  402,  and  to  all  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  applicable  to  rede- 
velopment areas  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
otherwise  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"Sec.  103.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

"Sec.  104.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  any  project  In  any  area  which  Is  within 
the  'Appalachian  region"  (as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965)  which  Is 
approved  for  assistance  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

"Sec.  105.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [  Mr.  Sisk  ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  196,  nays  194,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  234) 
YEAS— 196 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
AnniULZlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 


Beckworth 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brooks 


Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Ct»nyers 


Brown,  Calif.  Corman 

Burke  Craley 

Byrne,  Pa.  Dadaario 

Callan  Daniels 
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Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Pascell 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
HeLstoPkl 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Jacobs 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
A,«hbrook 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
BroomQeld 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Claxisen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
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Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka-stenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

K'.uczynskl 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

0>son.  Minn. 

ONeUl,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

NAYS— 194 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Davis.  Gft. 

Davis.  Wis. 

E>evlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Parnum 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green,  Greg. 

Greigg 

Grlder 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Ha  Heck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Han.=en,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 


Plrnie 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Randall 

Redlin 

Besnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rastenkowskl 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Secrest 

Senner 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Trimble 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Herlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

King.  Utah 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McMillan 

Mncdonald 

MacGregor 

M.ihon 

MaUltard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mcithias 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morton 

Mother 

Murray 

Nat Cher 

Nn'sen 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 


Passman 

^Ike 

Poff 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QvUe 

Qulllen 

Race 

Reid.  HI. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 


SatterQeld 

Saylor 

Schisler 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

T€at,'ue.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

NOT  VOTING — 44 


Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Vlgorito 

Walker,  Mlsa. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Younger 


Ashmore 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Colmer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Dagiie 

Derwinskl 


Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Gllllgan 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Irwin 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  N.Y. 

Lindsay 

McVlcker 

Miller 

Pelly 


Pool 

Roncallo 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Toll 

Tunney 

Tupper 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Callaway  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for.  with  Mr.  Derwinskl 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gllllgan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Tup- 
per. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Rovbal  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mrs.  Stilllvan  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Irv/ln  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HANNA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SLACK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  KEITH  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PICKLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FLYNT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CASEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op. 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cramer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
S.  1648,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
with  Instructions  to  report  It  back  forthwith 
with   the    following    amendments: 

I 

Page  71,  strike  out  line  16,  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  10  on 
page  77,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PROGRAMS   FOR  ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  202.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  under  section  101,  201  or  403  for 
any  project  In  or  for  tne  benefit  of  a  redevel- 
opment area  unless  there  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  an  overall 
program  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  area  and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  local  political 
subdivision  thereof  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  such  area,  that  the 
project  for  which  financial  assistance  is 
sought  is  consistent  with  such  program :  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  author- 
ize financial  assistance  for  any  project  pro- 
hibited by  laws  of  the  State  or  local  political 
subdivision  In  which  the  project  would  be 
located,  nor  prevent  the  Secretary  from  re- 
quiring such  periodic  revisions  of  previously 
approved  overall  economic  development  pro- 
grams as  he  may  deem  appropriate." 

Page  70,  strike  out  lines  16  through  23.  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  a  like  amount  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970." 

Page  64,  line  16,  strike  out  "(b)  (10)". 

Page  69,  line  24,  strike  out  "(b)". 

Page  70,  "line  1,  strike  out  "(10)". 

At  each  of  the  following  places  strike  out 
"subsection  202(b)  (10)"  and  insert  "section 
202": 

Page  84.  lines  19  and  20;  page  85,  lines  11 
and  14;  and  page  87.  line  4. 

At  each  of  the  following  places  strike  out 
the  reference  to  section  202: 

Page  77.  line  19;  page  112,  line  6;  page  118, 
line  17;  page  120,  line  4;  and  page  121,  lines 
5  and   18. 

n 

Page  77,  line  21,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "The  fund  may  be  used  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  and  for  expenses  of 
administration  only  In  such  amounts  as  shall 
be  specified  In  annual  appropriation  Acts." 

ni 

On  page  123.  after  line  15,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  716.  Any  moneys  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  to  be  used,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, alteration  or  Improvement  of  any  fa- 
cility, or  for  the  purchase,  repair  or  improve- 
ment of  any  equipment,  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes  subject  to  the 
condition  that  there  shall  be  purchased 
for  use  In  such  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, alteration,  repair  or  Improvement 
only  articles,  materials  and  supplies  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  substantially 
all  from  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  pro- 
duced or  manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be, 
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in  the  United  States,  except  In  the  case  of 
any  such  manufactured  article,  material,  or 
supply  where  the  price  thereof  exceeds  by  50 
per  centum  or  more  the  bid  or  offered  price  of 
a  comparable  manufactured  article,  material, 
or  supply  of  foreign  origin  (Including  appli- 
cable duty  and  all  costs  Incurred  after  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States) ." 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  motion  to  recommit) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  that  I  have  previously  ex- 
plained this  amendment  and  in  that  ex- 
planation I  indicated  it  strikes  out  com- 
mercial loans  in  the  area  redevelopment 
program  and  secondly  that  it  has  the 
objective  of  closing  the  door  to  back-door 
spending  and  provides  for  annual  review 
of  the  funding  set  up  under  one  section 
of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  163,  nays  224,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  235] 

YEAS— 163 

Abbltt 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Nebr. 

.\bernethy 

Downing 

May 

.\dair 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Michel 

.Anderson,  111. 

Dwyer 

Minshall 

.Andrews. 

EMwards.  Ala. 

Mize 

George  W. 

Erlenborn 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Findley 

Morse 

Glenn 

Fisher 

Morton 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mosher 

N.  Dak. 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Arends 

Prellnghuysen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

A.shbrook 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Ottinger 

Ayres 

Gathings 

Passman 

Baldwin 

Gibbons 

Pike 

Baring 

Goodell 

Plrnie 

Bates 

Griffin 

Poage 

Battin 

Gross 

Poff 

Belcher 

Grover 

Pvu-cell 

BeU 

Gurney 

Qule 

Bennett 

Haley 

Qulllen 

Berry 

Hall 

Reld,  111. 

Betts 

Halleck 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bolton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Relfel 

Bow 

Hardy 

Relnecke 

Bray 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Brock 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roblson 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Herlong 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Hosmer 

Roudebush 

Buchanan 

Hungate 

Rumsfeld 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jarman 

Saylor 

Cabell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Casey 

Jonas 

Selden 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

Keiih 

Skubltz 

Clancy 

Kornegay 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clausen, 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Va. 

DonH. 

Laird 

Springer 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Stafford 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Stanton 

Collier 

Lennon 

Talcott 

Conable 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Conte 

McCarthy 

Thomson,  Wli 

Cooley 

McClory 

Todd 

Cramer 

McCulloch 

Tuck 

Curtln 

Macdonald 

Utt 

Curtis 

MacGregor 

Vivian 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mal^on 

Walker,  Miss. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Matlllard 

Watklns 

Devine 

Marsh 

Watson 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Whalley 

Dole 

Martin,  Mass. 

White,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Widnall 

Wolff 

Younger 

WlUlazns 

Wyatt 
NAYS— 224 

Adams 

Grlder 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Addabbo 

Griffiths 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Albert 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O'Konskl 

Anderson, 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Tenn. 

Halpern 

Olson,  Minn. 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Patman 

Asplnall 

Hanna 

Patten 

Bandstra 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Perkins 

Beckworth 

Harris 

Phllbln 

Bingham 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Powell 

Boggs 

Hays 

Price 

Boland 

Hechler 

Puclnskl 

Boiling 

Helstoskl 

Race 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Randall 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hollfield 

Redlin 

Burke 

Holland 

Resnlck 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Horton 

Reuss 

CaUan 

Howard 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Carey 

Hull 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Celler 

Huot 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Chelf 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

Clevenger 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cohelan 

Joelrson 

Ronan 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Okla 

Rooney,  Pa 

Corman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

Craley 

Karsten 

Rosenthal 

Daddarlo 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniels 

Kastenmeler 

Roush 

Dawson 

Kee 

St  Germain 

de  la  Garza 

King.  Calif. 

St.  Onge 

Delaney 

King,  Utah 

Scheuer 

Dent 

Kirwan 

Schisler 

Denton 

Kluczynskl 

Schmidhauser 

Dingell 

Krebs 

Schwelker 

Donohue 

Landrum 

Secrest 

Dorn 

Leggett 

Senner 

Dow 

Long,  La. 

Sickles 

Dulskl 

Long,  Md. 

Sikes 

Dyal 

Love 

Slsk 

Edmondson 

McDade 

Slack 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDowell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Everett 

McEwen 

Staggers 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Stalbaum 

Fallon 

McGrath 

Steed 

Farbsteln 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Farnsley 

Machen 

Stratton 

Farnum 

Mackay 

Stubblefleld 

Fascell 

Mackie 

Sweeney 

Felghan 

Madden 

Taylor 

Fino 

Matliias 

Tenzer 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Flynt 

Matthews 

Thompson.  Tex 

Fogarty 

Mpeds 

Trimble 

Foley 

Mills 

Tuten 

Ford, 

Minish 

U'lall 

William  D. 

Mink 

Ullman 

Fraser 

Moeller 

Van  Deerlln 

Priedel 

Monagan 

Vanlk 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Vigorlto 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Waggonner 

Gallagher 

Morris 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Garmatz 

Morrison 

Watts 

Gettys 

Moss 

Weltner 

Giaimo 

Multer 

Whitener 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  111. 

Wilson, 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Grabowskl 

Murray 

Wright 

Gray 

Natcher 

Yates 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nedzi 

Young 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Zablockl 

Greigg 

O'Brien 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Gubser 

NOT  VOTING— 46 

Ashmore 

Dlggs 

Pool 

Bonner 

Dtmcan,  Oreg 

.    Roncallo 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Calif.  Roybal 

Brown,  Ohio 

E'lsworth 

Ryan 

Burton,  Calif 

Gllllgan 

Scott 

Burton,  Utah 

Hawkins 

Shipley 

Cahlll 

Hebert 

Smith,  Calif. 

Callaway 

Irwin 

Sullivan 

Cameron 

Kelly 

Teague.  Calif. 

Carter 

Keogh 

Thomas 

Colmer 

King.  N.Y. 

TtiU 

Culver 

Lindsay 

Tunney 

Cunningham 

McVlcker 

Tupper 

Dague 

Miller 

White,  Idaho 

Derwinskl 

Pelly 

Willis 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Gubser   for,  with  Mr.   Miller  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Tup- 
per against. 

Mr.  Derwinskl  for,  with  Mr.  Lindsay 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  King 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Callaway  for,  with  Mr.  Culver  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon against. 

Mr.  Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Dague. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.   Cunningham. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  White 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Gllllgan  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  and  Mr, 
FEIGHAN  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MIZE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  .  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  Therefore  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  246,  nays  138,  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  236] 
YEAS— 246 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 


Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Curtin 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

I>avis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulskl 


Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
FMlton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 


Duncan,  Tenn.  Green,  Oreg 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Fa.scell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 


Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Glider 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hays 
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Hechler 

Mlnlsh 

Roosevelt 

Helstoskl 

Mink 

Rosenthal 

Henderson 

Moeller 

Rostenkowskl 

HoUfleld 

Monagan 

Roush 

Holland 

Moore 

St  Germain 

Horton 

Mcorhead 

St.  Onge 

Howard 

Morgan 

Saylor 

Hull 

Morris 

Scheuer 

Huot 

Morrison 

Schlsler 

Ichord 

Morse 

Schmldhauser 

Jacobs 

Moss 

Schwelker 

Jennings 

Multer 

Secrest 

Joelson 

Murphy,  HI. 

Senner 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sickles 

Johnson.  OWa. 

Murray 

Sikes 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Slsk 

Jones,  Ala. 

N-dzl 

Slack 

Jones.  Mo. 

Nix 

Smith,  Iowa 

Karsten 

O'Brien 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Karlh 

O'Hara.  ni. 

Stafford 

Kastenmeler 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Staggers 

Kee 

OKonskl 

Stalbaum 

Keith 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Steed 

King.  Calif. 

Ol^on.  Minn. 

Stephens 

King.  Utah 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Stratton 

Klrwan 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Stubblefleld 

Klucj>:>nskl 

Patman 

Sweeney 

Krebs 

Patten 

Taylor 

Landrum 

Pepper 

Tenzer 

Legsett 

Perkins 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Long.  La. 

Phllhin 

Thompson,  Tex 

Long.  Md. 

Pickle 

Trimble 

Love 

Pirnle 

Tuten 

McCarthy 

Powell 

Udall 

McDade 

Price 

Ullman 

McDowell 

Pucinskl 

Van  Deerlln 

McEwen 

Quillen 

Vanlk 

McFall 

Race 

Vlgorlto 

McGrath 

Randall 

Vivian 

McMillan 

Redlln 

Waggonner 

Macdonald 

Resnlck 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Machen 

Reuss 

Watklns 

Mackay 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

W.atts 

Mackle 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Weltner 

Madden 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Whallcy 

Martin.  Mass. 

Roberts 

VVhitener 

Mathias 

Rodlno 

Wright 

Matsunaga 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wyatt 

Matthews 

Ronan 

Yates 

Meeds 

Rooney,  NY. 

Young 

XIlUs 

Rooney,  Pa. 
NAYS— 138 

Zablocki 

Abbltt 

Downing 

MInshall 

Abcrnethy 

Dwyer 

MIze 

Adair 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morton 

Addabbo 

Erlenborn 

M>sher 

Anderson.  111. 

Parnum 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Flndley 

Ottlnger 

George  W. 

Fisher 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Pike 

Glenn 

Fountain 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Frellnghuyser 

I    Poff 

N.  Dak. 

Gathlngs 

Purcell 

Arends 

Goodell 

Reld.  111. 

Ashbrook 

Griffin 

Reld.  N.T. 

Ay  res 

Gross 

Reifel 

Baldwin 

Grover 

Relnecke 

Baring 

Gurney 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Battln 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Roblson 

Belcher 

Haley 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bell 

Hall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bennett 

Halleck 

Roudebush 

Berry 

Hansen,  Idaho    Rumsfeld 

Betts 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Satterfleld 

Bolton 

Hardy 

Schneebell 

Bow 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Selden 

Bray 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Sh  river 

Brock 

Herlong 

Skubltz 

Broomfleld 

Hicks 

Smith,  Va. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Springer 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hungate 

Stanton 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Talcott 

Burleson 

Jarman 

Teague.  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Thomson,  Wis 

Cabell 

Kornegay 

Tuck 

Carey 

Kunkel 

Utt 

Casey 

Laird 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cederberg 

Langen 

Watson 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

White.  Tex. 

Clancy 

Lipscomb 

Whltten 

Clawson,  Del 

McClory 

Widnall 

Collier 

McCuUoch 

Williams 

Cooley 

MacOregor 

WlLson,  Bob 

Cramer 

Mahon 

Wilson. 

Curtis 

Mai  11  lard 

Charles  H. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Marsh 

Wolff 

Devlne 

Martin.  Ala. 

Wydler 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Nebr 

Younger 

Dole 

May 

Dowdy 

Michel 

NOT  VOTING— 49 


Ashmore 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Qule 

Bonner 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Roncallo 

Brademas 

Ellsworth 

Roybal 

Brown,  Ohio 

GlUigan 

Ryan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Scott 

Burton,  Utah 

H6bert 

Shipley 

Cahlll 

Irwin 

Smith.  Calif. 

Callaway 

Kelly 

Sullivan 

Cameron 

Keogh 

Teague,  Calif. 

Carter 

King.  NY. 

Thomas 

Colmer 

Lennon 

Todd 

Culver 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Cunningham 

McVlcker 

Tunney 

Dague 

Miller 

Tupper 

Derwlnski 

Pelly 

White,  Idaho 

Dlggs 

Pool 

WUlls 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Gubser  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mr.  McVlcker  for.  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Tupper  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Callaway  against. 

Mr.  Gllllgan  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnski 
against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr  Cameron  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller  1.  Had  he  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay" 
and  vote  "present." 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
and  studied  the  21  discriminating  and 
lucid  articles,  all  embracing  elements  of 
the  white  problem  in  America,  set  forth 
in  the  special  issue  of  Ebony  magazine. 
August  1965. 

The  timing,  as  related  to  the  receptiv- 
ity of  white  America's  mind,  is  flawless; 
the  present  acute  need  for  this  kind  of 
analysis  and  pragmatic  presentation  is 
compelling.  The  possible  solid  progress 
to  white  America  in  reassessment  of 
values  as  well  as  of  personal  worth  and 
responsibility  might  well  light  some 
candles  or  cure  some  of  the  blind  spots 
now  displacing  reason  in  the  minds  of 
many  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  article  does  no 
more  than  center  white  America's  think- 
ing processes  on  the  fact  that  the  real 
problem  is  not  the  Negro,  but  the  white 
man's  attitude  toward  the  Negro — that 
white  America  created  and  invented  the 
race  problem  at  the  moment  it  relegated 
the  Negro  to  the  status  of  inequality, 
then  a  giant  step  shall  have  been  made 
toward  understanding  and  final  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crises  in  race  rela- 
tions existing  in  the  United  States  today 
places  upon  each  one  of  us  an  awesome 
responsibility,  which  entails  and  exacts 
the  exertion  of  every  effort  toward  a 
solution. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  articles 
referred  to  above,  if  perused  with  care 
and  with  an  open  mind,  will  make  a 
great  contribution  in  the  field  of  Negro- 
white  relations. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  say  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  arranged  with  the 
publisher  to  mail  a  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion to  your  Washington  office,  with  the 
fervent  hope  that  my  effort  will  help  to 
bring  clarity  and  comprehension  on  the 
Issues  involved  and  a  high  measure  of 
courage  and  wisdom  to  all  of  us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  S.  1648. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Gubser 


EBONY  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  ON 
RACE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
next  Monday,  it  is  reported.  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  will  announce  a  more 
flexible  American  position  on  peacekeep- 
ing assessments  in  the  United  Nations. 
Such  action  is  wise,  farsighted.  and  com- 
pletely in  keeping  with  the  country's  for- 
eign policy  goals.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
want  to  be  on  record  as  strongly  sup- 
porting this  policy. 

I  am  dismayed  by  Russia's  failure  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  cost  of  recent  United 
Nations  operations.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  our  Insistence  on  their  payment  is 
not  about  to  be  successful.  The  only  ef- 
fect of  such  insistence  indeed  has  been  to 
tie  up  the  General  Assembly. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
choice  must  be  between  a  narrow  con- 
cern with  limited  demands,  which  will 


have  the  effect  of  continuing  the  paral- 
ysis of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  more 
flexible  policy  which  looks  beyond  short- 
range  disturbances  to  long-term  commit- 
ments. By  refusing  to  satisfy  their  obli- 
gations, the  Russians  have  dramatized 
their  disregard  for  the  United  Nations. 
It  seems  to  me  we  can  rise  above  such 
behavior. 

In  any  case,  practical  political  judg- 
ment compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
present  United  Nations  is  incapable  of 
forcing  a  major  world  power  to  pay  for 
peacekeeping  operations  of  which  it  dis- 
approves. However  unfortunate  this 
obstacle,  however  Inadequate  the  provi- 
sions of  article  19,  it  simply  does  not 
justify  protracted  obstinacy  with  the 
Russians  which  would  paralyze  the 
United  Nations.  Indeed,  the  only  way 
of  handling  this  problem  is  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  alive,  restrain  ourselves 
from  a  myopic  preoccupation  with  the 
past  problems,  and  then  sit  down  to 
devise  a  more  practicable  formula  for 
funding  peacekeeping  operations.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  substance  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  speech  to  the  33-nation  com- 
mittee on  United  Nations  finances,  then 
I  am  anxious  to  register  my  highest 
regard  for  such  enlightened  policy. 

The  lead  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  which  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  deals  with 
this  problem,  and  it  certainly  echoes  my 
sentiments. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  12,  1965] 
Putting  the  U.N.  Back  to  Work 
Washington's  plan  to  announce  a  more 
flexible  position  on  peacekeeping  assessments 
may  prove  a  lifesaver  for  the  United  Nations. 
.Embassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  in  his  maiden 
speech  Monday  to  the  33-nation  committee 
on  the  U.N.  financial  crisis  will  apparently 
be  In  a  position  to  help  put  the  General 
.\ssembly  back  into  busineES  despite  the  con- 
troversy over  Moscow's  arrears. 

The  American  effort  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  pay  its  share  of  the  U.N.'s  Congo  and 
Middle  East  operations — or  lose  its  General 
.'^sembly  vote  under  article  19 — has  par- 
:Uyzed  the  Assembly  but  failed  to  make  the 
Russians  pay  up.  A  majority  of  the  member 
nations  is  determined  to  sidestep  the  ques- 
tion. It  has  become  clear  that  a  major  power 
at  this  time  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
peacekeeping  activities  of  which  it  has  dis- 
approved; any  effort  to  force  the  issue  could 
only  destroy  the  United  Nations. 

The  problem  of  the  U.N.'s  $108  million 
deficit  is  serious.  But  it  can  be  resolved 
through  voluntary  contributions.  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  shown  the  way  with  donations  of  al- 
most $18  million.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
indicated  that  it  will  make  a  "substantial" 
contribution  if  it  is  not  required  to  prejudice 
its  legal  position  that  it  was  Illegally 
assessed  and  owes  no  peacekeeping  arrears. 
It  should  not  be  necessary,  in  resolving 
the  assessment  conflict,  to  abandon  article 
19.  The  constitutional  power  of  the  General 
.'^sembly  to  apportion  the  expenses  of  the 
world  organization  should  be  maintained. 
The  precise  legal  device  that  makes  this 
possible  Is  of  secondary  Importance.  Many 
methods  have  been  suggested  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  task  now  Is  to  select  one  of 
them,  liquidate  this  sterile  controversy  and 
put  the  General  Assembly  back  to  work  when 
It  meets  next  month. 

Many  peacekeeping  operations.  Including 
the  Korean  war  Eind  the  current  Cypnjs  pro- 
gram, have  been  conducted  with  voluntary 


financing.  The  U.N.'s  biggest  challenges  still 
lie  ahead — in  Vietnam,  for  example.  It  would 
be  tragic  to  wreck  the  world  organization  in 
an  argument  over  past  liabilities.  The  need 
Is  to  preserve  it  for  what  it  can  do — and 
that  is  a  great  deal. 


U.S.  CAPITOL  PAGE  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  HULL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HULL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  19 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Capitol  page  system  for  needy  and  de- 
serving college  students.    Since  then  I 
have   been   highly   encouraged   by   the 
warm  and  approving  response  to  my  pro- 
posal. 

At  that  time  I  stated  my  reasons  for 
proposing  this  reform.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  in  my  opinion,  the  pages  re-^ 
ceive  neither  the  adequate  supervision 
nor  the  necessary  formal  education 
which  are  demanded  for  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18  in  all  other 
situations. 

They  are  both  overworked  and  over- 
paid. It  is  clearly  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire working  hours  of  them  inconsist- 
ent with  the  standards  of  the  Federal 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
provide  salaries  that  are  disproportionate 
to  the  tasks  assigned  them. 

Under  my  bill,  page  positions  would 
be  open  to  deserving  college  students 
who  have  both  the  maturity  and  the 
discipline  to  profit  most  from  the  oppor- 
tunities uniquely  offered  to  a  Capitol 
page.  With  the  lower  salaries  I  have 
proposed,  the  savings  effected  would  al- 
low for  the  appointment  of  additional 
pages,  and  consequently  would  allow 
each  student  greater  time  for  his  in- 
dividual studies. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  would  eliminate 
the  actual  and  potential  liabilities  of  the 
present  page  system;  it  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  new  Capitol  page  school  and  resi- 
dence; and  it  would  provide  those  most 
likely  to  benefit  with  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  pages. 

Since  I  introduced  this  bill,  I  have  been 
greatly  heartened  by  the  number  and 
quality  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
my  district  and  from  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Many  have  included  editorials 
from  their  local  papers  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  my  proposal.  I  would  like  to 
share  a  few  of  them  with  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  JvUy  28.  1965 J 
Capitol  Pages 
RepresentaUve  W.  R.  Hull  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  change  the  Capitol  page  system 
which,  if  it  can  be  enacted  swiftly  enough, 
may  spare  Congress  a  humiliating  scandal. 
The  present  page  system  is  loaded  with  a 
high  explosive  form  of  danger.  It  gives  Con- 
gress collectively,  and  Congressmen  individ- 
ually, an  inescapable  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  youngsters — 14  to  18  years  of  age — 
brought  here  at  the  instance  of  the  Congress- 
men who  appointed  them  and  left  almost 


wholly  to  their  own  devices,  far  from  the 
beneficent  influences  of  home,  in  a  great  and 
not  always  benevolent  city.  These  boys  have 
been  ov«-paid,  undereducated  and  recklessly 
exposed  to  temptation. 

Mr.  HtTLL  proposes  that  the  minimum  age 
for  pages  be  raised  to  18  and  that  the  selec- 
tion be  made  from  needy  college  students. 
This  would  give  to  Congress  much  more  help- 
ful pages.  It  would  give  the  college  students 
chosen  a  splendid  opportunity  to  leam  at 
firsthand  about  the  operations  of  their  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  a  chance  to  earn  money 
for  their  college  tuition.  It  would  relieve 
American  taxpayers  of  the  silly  and  needless 
expense  Involved  in  maintaining  the  Capitol 
Page  School.  And  it  would  take  a  load  off 
the  conscience  of  Congress.  The  sooner  the 
better,  we  say. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Starl 
Capitol  Page  System  Is  Target  for  Hull 

(By  JoeLastelic) 
Representative  W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  put  on  his  battle  gear  today 
and  led  a  charge  against  the  present  system 
of  pages  being  used  in  the  House,  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court. 

His  attack  against  one  of  the  most  sacro- 
sanct aspects  of  Capitol  Hill  is  sure  to  re- 
sult in  a  barrage  against  him.  The  boys 
who  get  the  Jobs  do  so  strictly  on  a  patron- 
age basis.  They  make  fine  salaries  for  run- 
ning errands,  answering  telephones  and  de- 
livering documents.  Htn-L  wants  the  sys- 
tem used  now  to  be  phased  out  and  replaced 
with  college  students  who  need  financial 
help. 

"Under  the  present  arrangement,"  Hull 
said,  "youngsters  between  14  and  18  years 
old  are  set  adrift,  far  from  home,  and  re- 
moved from  proper  sUF>ervislon  in  a  large 
and  fast-paced  metropolis.  They  are  grossly 
overpaid.  Pages  earn  more  money  than  some 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  They  are  largely  left  to  their 
own  devices  in  finding  housing  and  eating 
wholesome  meals." 

The  page  system  began  in  1827  when  three 
boys  were  hired  as  runners.  Today  the 
House  has  50.  the  Senate  26  and  the  Supreme 
Court  4. 

Hull  did  his  homework  well,  bombarding 
the  House  with  facts  about  the  system: 

New  pages  get  $4,600  a  year  while  those 
with  a  year  of  experience  make  $5,050. 

The  salary  received  by  some  15-year-old 
pages  this  year  exceeds  the  total  Income  in 
1963  of  more  than  45  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's families. 

Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  state  that  not 
more  than  five  States  would  permit  boys  to 
attend  school  and  engage  in  general  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  of  40  hours  a  week. 
In  any  job  subject  to  the  Federal  child 
labor  provisions  it  would  be  illegal  for  boys 
of  14  and  15  to  maintain  the  work  schedule 
of  a  congressional  page. 

The  schooling  of  pages  is  stuffed  Into  a  3- 
hour  period  between  6:30  and  9:30  in  the 
morning. 

The  Capitol  Page  School  they  attend  is 
unique  in  that  it  cannot  refuse  to  accept 
students  who  are  deficient  scholastlcally  and 
cannot  dismiss  students  once  they  are  en- 
rolled, no  matter  how  poor  their  scholastic 
performance. 

SEEK    COLLEGE    STUDENTS 

Hull  said  his  bill  calls  for  employing  needy 
college  students  at  the  rate  of  $3,640  a  year. 
They  would  be  18  to  24  years  old.  College 
students  employed  on  Capitol  HUl  now  are 
mostly  either  elevator  operators  or  patrolmen. 

He  noted  that  adoption  of  his  plan  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  buUding  a  dormi- 
tory for  pages,  a  matter  now  under  study, 
and  would  close  the  Capitol  Page  School, 
thus  saving  that  expense  to  taxpayers. 
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"The  system  Congress  uses  In  educating, 
supervising,  and  housing  Its  pages,"  Hull 
said,  "Is  archaic,  cumbersome,  and  wasteful, 
and  In  many  respects  detrimental  to  the 
young  men  It  purports  to  benefit.  This  sys- 
tem cries  out  for  reform  and  my  bill  would 
provide  It." 

[Prom  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press,  July 

20,   19651 

DxTE  FOB  A  Change 

Congressman  William  R.  Httll  Is  abso- 
lutely right  In  calling  for  reform  of  the 
archaic  page  system  of  Congress. 

Many  Congressmen  in  the  past  have  recog- 
nized that  the  page  setup  was  out  of  hand, 
with  salaries  out  of  proportion  for  the  duties 
rendered  and  the  ages  of  those  rendering 
them.  Some — including  at  least  one  from 
this  northwest  Missouri  district — have  re- 
fused to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
name  pages. 

They  felt,  and  rightfully,  that  boys  of  that 
age  would  be  better  off  at  home  and  attend- 
ing regular  schools  instead  of  trying  to  get 
by  on  a  few  hours  scant  schooling  a  day  far 
away  from  home  Influences. 

Congressman  Hull  had  the  courage  to  call 
for  the  reform,  a  move  that  will  not  endear 
him  to  some  In  Washington.  The  Congress 
certainly  can  find  better  use  for  Its  money 
than  paying  It  out  In  exhorbltant  salaries 
to  boys  who  in  most  Instances  don't  need 
the  work. 

(Prom  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourlan,  July 

26,  1965] 

Pace  Boy  Patbonage 

Recent  evidence  poses  a  question  as  to  how 
the  US.  Government  obtains  services  from 
congressional  page  boys  that  warrant  the 
high  salaries  that  they  receive. 

Representative  W.  R.  Hull,  of  Missouri,  is 
seeking  legislation  to  overcome  the  injustices 
of  the  program  for  hiring,  paying,  and  using 
the  boys.  He  contends  these  boys,  14  and  15 
years  old,  shouldn't  be  brought  to  Wash- 
ington and  that  the  age  limit  for  page  boys 
should  be  18. 

Hull  also  contends  their  $4,600  first  year 
salaries  and  $5,050  second  year  salaries  are 
unrealistic  for  the  services  performed. 

The  schooling  program  seems  inadequate 
for  these  boys:  for  it  appears  most  of  them 
have  only  3  hours  of  schoollne;.  from  6:30  to 
9:30  a.m.  each  day.  It  is  debatable  whether 
the  schooling  is  of  any  long-range  value. 

This  appears  to  be  another  example  of 
the  proverbial  political  plum  that  is  a  waste 
in  Government. 

Many  of  the  boys  selected  aren't  needful 
of  employment  at  the  ages  of  14  or  15.  Rep- 
resentative Hull  feels  that  these  positions 
could  and  should  be  filled  more  ably. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  find  a  legisla- 
tor is  seeking  to  overthrow  this  age-old  polli- 
Ical  plum. 

(Prom    the    Springfield    (Mo.)    Leader    and 
Press) 

Needed  Retorm 

Remember  Bobby  Baker? 

Of  course,  but  do  you  know  where  he  got 
the  start  that  enabled  him  to  build  a  misbe- 
gotten fortune  by  unsavory  means  in  such 
a  short  time — a  fortune  which  eventually 
rocked  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Nation 
with  its  scandals? 

Bobby  Baker  got  his  start  as  a  Senate 
page  boy — not  only  the  start,  but  the  seeds 
of  his  unethical  ideas,  the  blueprints  for 
questionable  action,  and  later  the  oppor- 
tunities to  carry  them  out.  At  the  Senate 
hearings  on  the  Baker  case,  It  was  brought 
out  that  the  offender  had  patterned  himself 
after  certain  Senators  he  had  idolized  in  his 
page  boy  days. 

Does  this  sound  like  an  Indictment  of  the 
traditional  page  boys  in  Congress?     Well,  it 


Isn't  precisely  that  but  It  Is  an  Intentional 
Indictment  of  the  system  itself. 

We'd  never  even  thought  much  about  it 
until  Representative  William  Hull,  of  Mis- 
souri, Introduced  a  reform  bill  in  Congress, 
recently.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  Hull's 
bill  would  achieve: 

Boys  of  high  school  age  would  be  kept  In 
school  where  they  belong,  to  be  replaced  by 
maturer,  deserving  college  youths,  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  working  their  way  through 
school.  There  are  a  half  dozen  universities 
in  or  near  Washington  to  supply  such  stu- 
dents. 

The  number  of  pages  would  be  Increased 
from  80  at  the  moment  to  102  in  the 
future,  and  their  hours  staggered  to  permit 
class  attendance. 

Congress  for  the  first  time  would  be 
brought  into  compliance  with  Federal  child 
labor  laws,  which  forbid  boys  15  or  16  to 
work  more  than  3  hours  dally,  more  than  18 
hours  a  week.  Page  boys  normally  work  44 
hours  a  week,  often  50  or  more  hours,  Hull 
says. 

It  would  abolish  the  school  the  United 
States  maintains  for  page  boys  who  must  at- 
tend early  morning  classes  3  hours  a  day — 
before  their  long  workday  begins — would 
even  eliminate  the  need  for,  and  cost  of, 
building  a  special  school,  as  Congress  is  now 
considering. 

It  would  establish  a  realistic  wage  scale  to 
replace  a  most  ridiculous  one.  Pages  now 
begin  work  at  $4,600  a  year,  are  soon  raised 
to  $5,050  a  year.    Imagine  that. 

A  15-year-old  boy  earning  more  than  the 
enlisted  men,  even  second  lieutenants,  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam — a  15-year-old  with  an  in- 
come greater  than  nearly  half  of  America's 
families  can  earn ! 

Even  more.  Representative  Hull  Is  worried 
about  what  this  ridiculous  system  has  done 
and  Is  doing  to  the  boys  themselves.  They 
are  employed  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to 
be  in  school,  the  Congressman  says.  Worse, 
they  are  taken  away  from  their  homes 
and  sent  to  live  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
In  the  Nation — to  lead  free  and  Independent 
lives  without  supervision. 

With  a  salary  that  to  boyhood  Is  fabulous, 
even  generous  to  half  of  America's  families, 
these  youngsters  are  free  to  roam  the  streets, 
do  as  they  please  in  their  nonworklng  hours. 
Imagine  what  spoiled  brats  this  makes,  what 
malcontents  It  sends  home  when  the  pages' 
tenure  Is  done — as  It  soon  Is. 

The  system  has  flourished  for  years  as  a 
patronage  plum  for  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors to  dispense  where  It  will  do  the  most 
political  good  back  home.  If  reformed  as 
Hull  proposes,  one  Congressman  would  lose 
no  more  than  another. 

Deserving  and  needy  students  would  be 
given  $3,640  a  year — a  salary  they  need  to 
get  through  college.  More  mature,  their 
work  would  be  meaningful  to  them,  a  part 
of  their  education  for  future  citizenship. 

There's  a  lot  wrong  with  the  old  system, 
but  what  could  be  wrong  with  the  new? 


(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 

July  27.  1965] 

Pagz  System   Plan   To   Oust   14-Year-Olds 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

At  long  last  Congress  has  before  It  a  sen- 
sible approach  to  a  sensitive  problem — the 
archaic  Capitol  page  system  which  produced 
the  free-wheeling  Bobby  Baker. 

Representative  William  R.  Hull,  of  Mis- 
souri, has  Introduced  a  bill  which  outlaws  the 
hiring,  at  fantastic  salaries,  of  14-  and  15- 
year-old  boys  who  are  free  to  roam  Washing- 
ton streets  at  night  without  adult  super- 
vision. 

These  patronage  plums  would  hereafter 
go  to  needy  students  18  to  24  years  old  who 
are  working  their  way  through  college.  The 
pay  would  be  reduced  and  the  work  hours 
staggered,  so  these  potential  leaders  of  to- 
morrow could  earn  Eind  learn  at  the  seat  of 


government   while   continuing   their   higher 
education. 

MORE  PAT  THAK  MOST  AMERICANS 

Incredibly,  15-year-olds  now  serving  their 
second  years  as  i>ages  are  receiving  $5,050  a 
year.  This  exceeds  the  total  income  of  45 
percent  of  America's  families.  It  also  tope 
the  pay  of  second  lieutenants  who  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

These  teenagers,  their  pockets  stuffed  with 
money,  find  their  own  living  quarters  and 
eat  when  the  spirit  moves  them.  Rising  be- 
fore sun-up,  they  attend  a  special  page  school 
in  the  Supreme  Court  Building  from  6:30  to 
9:30  a.m.;  then  work  a  full  day  at  the  Capi- 
tol. 

Under  Federal  child  labor  laws,  it  Is  Illegal 
for  14-  and  15-year-olds  to  work  the  schedule 
of  congressional  pages.  Legally  they  can  be 
employed  no  more  than  3  hours  a  day,  18 
hours  a  week,  and  never  after  7  p.m. 

Here  In  the  building  where  the  laws  are 
enacted  the  page  boys  work  a  40-hour  week, 
sometimes  until  after  midnight  when  Con- 
gress is  filibustering  or  pushing  toward  ad- 
journment. 

Away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  the 
youngsters  tend  to  pick  up  a  tawdry  set  ol 
values.  A  landlady  at  whose  home  several 
of  the  pages  rent  rooms  told  HtrLL  when  s.'ie 
sought  to  caution  them,  they  retorted: 

"Congressmen  get  drunk  and  chase  around 
with  women,  so  why  can't  we?" 

This  is  reminiscent  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
hearings,  when  some  witnesses  suggested  the 
former  Senate  secretary  to  the  majority  had 
been  patterning  himself  after  certain  Sena- 
tors ever  since  his  boyhood  days  as  a  Capitol 
page. 

"Under  our  present  system,  the  pages  can- 
not be  discharged  even  if  they  are  failing 
scholastically,"  Hull  reminded.  "Their  Job 
depends  only  on  the  legislator  who  appointed 
them,  and  if  their  fathers  had  enough  pull 
to  get  them  the  Job,  ft  Congressman  Is  un- 
likely to  risk  the  political  consequences  of 
sending  them  home  in  disgrace." 

Hull,  a  veteran  of  11  years  in  the  House, 
always  refused  the  patronage  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing a  page,  when  constituents  have  ap- 
proached him  on  behalf  of  their  sons,  he  has 
invariably  replied: 

"I  would  not  allow  my  own  son  to  be  a 
page.  The  value  of  their  3-hour  schooling  is 
dubious,  and  Washington  is  no  place  for  an 
unchaperoned  youngster." 

Hull's  bill  specifies  needy  students  who  al- 
ready have  completed  1  year  of  college  could 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  race  or  sex. 
He  sees  no  reason  why  "young  ladies"  should 
not  have  this  training  for  "future  leader- 
ship." 

will  save  on  several  fronts 

The  s;ilaries  which  now  run  from  $4,600  to 
$5,000  a  year  would  be  cut  to  $3,640,  and  the 
page  corps  would  be  increased  from  80  to 
102,  so  staggered  working  hours  would  per- 
mit them  to  attend  classes  at  such  nearby 
universities  as  George  Washington,  George- 
town. American,  Catholic  and  Howard. 

Further  savings  would  be  made  by  abolish- 
ing the  tax-supported  Capitol  page  school 
and  a  previously  Introduced  bill  to  construct 
and  operate  a  dormitory  for  housing  the  high- 
school-aged  boys  would  be  unnecessary. 

An  already  overburdened  Congress,  hope- 
fully pushing  for  a  Labor  Day  adjournment, 
may  not  have  time  to  act  on  the  bill  this 
year.  That  seems  a  pity,  for  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  has  dramatized  the  urgent  need  for 
prompt  action. 

[Prom  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune. 

Aug.  4,  1965] 

Representative   Hull's   Logical   Plan 

The  winds  of  change  have  been  sweeping 

away  social,  political,  and  economic  customs. 

traditions,  and  boundaries  across  the  country 

and  around  the  globe. 


One  section,  though,  seems  to  have  a 
sacred  Immunity  to  evolvements,  sensible  or 
otherwise:  Taxpayers  might  be  appalled  and 
cynics  redeemed  if  we  were  given  an  annual 
report,  say,  regarding  the  way  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment are  conducted  In  Washington. 

Now  and  then  Individual  lawmakers  try  to 
ventilate  the  hallowed  Halls  of  Congress  with 
a  blast  of  fresh  air.  Representative  William 
R  Hull,  of  Missouri,  Is  attempting  to  do  Just 
that  with  his  page  boy  bill  which  would 
eliminate  the  objectionable  practice  of  pay- 
ing second-year,  15-year-old  Capitol  pages 
the  inamoderate  salary  of  $5,050  a  year. 

It  may  be  cute  to  have  politically  favored 
14-  and  15-year-old  boys  running  about  the 
corridors,  but  it's  also  imnecessary,  as  Is  a 
proposal  to  build  and  maintain  a  dormitory 
for  them. 

Representative  Hull,  who  hasn't  ap- 
pointed a  single  page  during  his  11  years  in 
the  House,  doubts  the  value  of  the  dally, 
3-hour  sessions  the  boys  receive  at  the  Capi- 
tol page  school.  Pages  can't  be  discharged 
from  their  assignment  even  If  their  grades 
are  unsatisfactory. 

Representative  Hull  also  emphasizes  that 
"Washington  is  no  place  for  an  unchaperoned 
youngster."  His  bill  would  require  that 
needy  students  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
24,  with  1  year  of  college,  be  appointed  to 
the  page  corps  at  a  reduced  salary,  with  no 
regard  to  race  or  sex. 

It  would  Increase  the  number  of  pages 
from  80  to  102,  stagger  the  work  hours,  per- 
mit students  to  attend  classes  at  nearby  uni- 
versities, and  abolish  the  page  school. 

Unfortunately,  no  action  Is  expected  on 
the  bill  before  Congress  adjourns,  but  we 
will  be  looking  forward  to  a  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  Congressman  Hull's  gusty  at- 
tack on  this  Inept,  tlmeworn  patronage 
system. 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 

Aug.  2,  1965 1 

Turning  To  a  New  Page 

An  ancient  institution  of  the  Congress  will 
be  drastically  altered  if  Representative  Wil- 
LUM  Hull  of  Missouri  has  his  way.  We  wish 
him  luck  in  his  effort  to  completely  revise 
the  system  of  employing  pages  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

At  present,  the  corps  of  pages  consists  of 
about  80  boys,  aged  14  and  15,  whose  task  Is 
to  run  the  errands  of  Members  of  Congress 
during  congressional  sessions.  They  carry 
papers  back  and  forth,  set  out  bills  and  other 
documents  for  Members,  and  perform  other 
similar  services. 

Pages,  who  work  only  during  congressional 
sessions,  are  paid  $5,050  per  year — a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  for  a  youngster  In 
his  middle  teens.  Pages  are  the  personal 
choices  of  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
accumulated  sufficient  seniority.  Thus,  ap- 
pointments are  often  political  plums  to 
which  the  sons  of  influential  constituents 
are   named. 

The  education  of  pages  Is  carried  out  In  a 
special  school  which  meets  at  6:30  in  the 
morning  so  that  the  boys  may  be  on  the 
Job  when  Congre.'^s  convenes.  Tliey  have 
little  supervision  In  the  National  Capital. 
There  has  been  considerable  concern  and 
complaint  over  the  behavior  of  some  pages 
and  over  the  unhealthy  results  from  lack 
of  a  family  environment.  Representative 
Hull,  who  has  declined  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing a  page,  explained  the  situation  this 
way:  "I  would  not  allow  my  son  to  be  a  page. 
The  value  of  their  schooling  is  dubious 
and  Washington  Is  no  place  for  an  unchap- 
eroned youngster." 

Since  the  services  which  pages  perform 
are  important.  Representative  Hull  offers 
an  alternative:  He  would  rai.=e  the  age 
range  to  18  to  24  years  and  limit  appoint- 
ments to  college  students  In  need  of  finan- 


cial support.  Only  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 1  year  of  college  would  be  qualified 
and  the  salary  would  be  reduced  to  $3,640. 

The  reforms  urged  by  Representative  Hull 
would  certainly  help  cure  the  Ills  of  the 
present  system. 

They  would,  In  fact,  greatly  Improve  the 
capacity  of  the  pages,  since  older,  more  ex- 
perienced, and  more  responsible  people 
would  be  given  the  Jobs.  They  would  also 
make  a  contribution  to  the  education  of 
hundreds  of  young  people  over  the  years, 
an  important  asset  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Representative  Hull's  bill  deserves  prompt 
favorable  action. 


Leawood,  Kans.. 

July  26,  1965. 
Representative  W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.. 
House  of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hull:  Although  Mr. 
Peterson  and  I  are  not  residents  of  Mis- 
souri, we  read  with  great  Interest  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Kansas  City  Star  re- 
cently written  by  Joe  Lastelic.  the  Star's 
Washington  correspondent,  concerning  your 
bill  proposing  to  change  the  Capital  page 
system. 

We  feel  this  is  a  change  which  Is  long  over- 
due and  hope  you  will  continue  your  cou- 
rageous fight.  Of  course,  our  support  can 
mean  nothing  to  you  politically,  but  we  feel 
you  might  like  to  know  that  many,  many 
people  feel  as  we  do  about  this  page  system. 
Sincerely, 

Evelyn  Peterson. 


Marshall,  Mo., 

July  24. 1965. 
Hon.  W.R.Hull, 
Representative  from  Missouri, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  HtrLL:  In  the  July  19 
Issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  I  noticed  with 
much  Interest  an  article  about  your  effort 
to  revise  the  system  of  pages  used  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  am  In  complete  agreement 
with  you;  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  have 
taken  the  Initiative  to  create  a  better,  more 
eflBclent,  program.  I  am  enclosing  the  clip- 
ping of  the  article  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  have. 

As  a  high  school  senior,  I  have  given  some 
thought  to  studying  political  science  and 
government  at  a  university  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  Certainly  your  proposal  would 
provide  not  only  a  financial  income  to  needy 
college  students  but  also  an  opportunity  for 
Important  Inservice  training. 

I  hope  you  achieve  passage  of  your  bill.  I 
win  look  forward  to  reading  more  about  it 
in  the  news. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  P.  Humphrbtys. 


De   Land,   Fla., 

July  20,  1965. 
Representative  W.  R.  Hull, 
House   of   Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  salute  from  a  college  student 
for  the  sponsorship  by  you  of  the  bill  to 
make  congressional  page  Jobs  available  to 
needy  college  students.  So  many  of  today's 
college  young  people  are  deeply  interested 
In  politics  and  governmental  operations  and 
the  result  of  your  bill  would  be  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  study  said  workings  at 
firsthand. 

Sincerely, 

Stark  Ligon. 


Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Hon.  W.  R.  Hull. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hull:  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the 
paper  that  you  are  Introducing  legislation 
to  raise  the  age  of  the  Capitol  pages  and  to 
reform  the  present  system.  Best  wishes  in 
your  effort. 

The  way  too  many  of  these  high  school 

boys  are  worked,  schooled,  paid,  housed,  and 

neglected  has  long  bothered  me.  because  it 

Is  unfair  to  them  and  unworthy  of  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Winston  H.  Taylor. 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  28, 1965. 
Representative  W.  R.  Hull, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hull:  May  I  congrattUate  you  on 
the  bin  which  you  have  prepared  on  the 
subject  of  the  Capitol  page  system?  Your 
proposal  would  seem  to  be  the  Intelligent 
solution  to  the  archaic  "child  labor"  system 
which  has  prevailed  at  the  Capital  in  the 
20th  century.  "Child  labor"  is  the  term 
a  foreign  visitor,  who  accompanied  me  to 
the  House  gallery  used,  when  he  discovered 
the  boy  pages.  I  had  no  defense  to  offer. 
Sincerely, 

Matilda  Young. 


PEACEFUL   SOLUTIONS   OF   INTER- 
NATIONAL DISPUTES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  Washington  Post  re- 
ports that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  a 
speech  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  urged  this 
Nation  to  get  prepared  for  an  atomic 
attack  on  mainland  China.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  gentleman  was  quoted  in- 
accurately. For,  if  this  statement  is 
true,  the  gentleman  has  suggested  a  very 
dangerous  policy  for  our  country. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  both  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
to  seek  peaceful  resolutions  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  Above  all.  they  have 
worked  ceaselessly  to  avoid  atomic  war- 
fare, for  they  realize  there  can  be  no 
victors  of  an  atomic  holocaust. 

Even  today,  negotiators  are  meeting 
in  Geneva  at  the  initiative  of  the  John- 
son administration  to  seek  ways  and 
means  to  achieve  atomic  arms  control 
and,  indeed,  the  eventual  elimination  of 
all  atomic  weapons. 

Statements  urging  preparation  for 
atomic  warfare  are  therefore  not  only 
dangerous  and  inflammatory  but  under- 
cut the  very  basis  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  in  Congress  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  this  Nation  by  support- 
ing policies  which  will  lead  to  peace 
through  negotiation  of  international 
disputes  and  through  the  peacekeeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

May  I  respectfully  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleague  of  specific  provisions 
of  the  national  Democratic  platform  of 
1964,  which  state  that: 

Peace  should  be  the  first  concern  of  all 
governments  as  It  Is  the  prayer  of  all  men. 
The  search  for  peace  requires  the  utmost  in- 
telligence, the  clearest  vision,  and  a  strong 
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sense  of  reality.  The  complications  and  dan- 
gers In  our  restless,  constantly  changing 
world  require  of  us  consummate  understand- 
ing and  experience.  One  rash  act,  one 
thoughtless  decision,  one  unchecked  re- 
action— and  cities  could  become  smouldering 
ruins  and  farms  parched  wasteland. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  Members  of  this 
body  that  we  reaffirm  President  John- 
son's resolve  to  "use  every  resource  at  the 
command  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  to  find  the  road  to  peace." 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Au- 
gust 15  through  22  is  National  Drum 
Corps  Week,  and  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  today  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  signif- 
icance of  this  event. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  import  this 
movement  has  had  on  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  Thousands  of  young  boys  and 
girls  have  joined  drum  corps  in  their  lo- 
cal communities  and  have  participated 
with  profit  in  this  activity.  In  many 
cases  these  groups  have  won  honors  and 
prizes  and  have  reflected  favorably  on 
their  communities  and  States. 

Drum  corps  are  one  of  this  country's 
most  effective  and  most  rewarding  youth 
activities  and  I  hope  to  see  their  con- 
tinued growth  and  expansion. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  24th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Permsylvania  I 
would  today  like  to  single  out  for  special 
mention  the  Keynote  Girls  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  of  Erie.  Pa.  It  was  founded 
in  1931  and  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  old- 
est drum  corps  of  its  kind.  It  has  been 
in  continued  existence  since  its  founding 
34  years  ago. 

I  believe  it  deserves  recognition  for  all 
that  it  has  contributed  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Erie,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  especially,  to  the  many  young 
women  who  are  proud  to  say  that  they 
are  or  w^ere  members  of  this  excellent 
drum  corps. 


he  did  yesterday  and  the  new  Ambassa- 
dor. Mr.  Goldberg,  said  that  the  admin- 
istration had  not  made  up  their  minds, 
but  that  they  were  canvassing  opinion 
and  seeking  alternatives;  and  we  were 
assured  that  the  President  had  not  yet 
decided  to  do  this.  I  should  think  such 
announcements  as  that  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  certainly  will  not 
help  American  foreign  policy  In  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  because  he  is  telling  the 
Russians,  "Don't  pay,  and  eventually  you 
won't  have  to  pay,"  just  the  same  as  he 
is  aiding  the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  by 
holding  hearings  on  Vietnam  which  he 
implies  have  some  connection  with  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  which 
are  not  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  All  he  does  is  to  allow  all 
the  crackpots  and  Communists  in  the 
country  to  have  a  forum  for  their  prop- 
aganda. I  wonder  how  the  boys  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam  view  this  form  of  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  think  it  is  time  somebody 
said  it. 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  U.N.  DUES  AND 
ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
some  amazement  that  I  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal] announce  the  action  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  taken,  so  he  says — and  he  may 
be  right — by  the  administration  in  rela- 
tion to  the  payment  of  dues  or  nonpay- 
ment of  dues  by  certain  members  of  the 
U.N.    I  attended  the  same  meeting  that 


The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (Ala.)  Watchman, 
Aug.  5.  1965) 

In  the  Par.  Par  Awat 

A  religious  agency  In  Chicago— neither  the 
name  of  the  agency  nor  its  denomination  be- 
ing Important — reveals  that  dxuing  the 
Selma  march,  the  money  poiired  Into  Its 
treasury — but  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  civil 
rights  crowd  paraded  in  Chicago  to  Grant 
Park,  the  money  just  about  stopped.  There 
was  real  zeal,  and  real  generosity,  on  the  part 
of  the  Chicago  people  when  It  came  to  set- 
ting those  Alabamlans  straight,  to  reforming 
them,  and  to  telling  them  what  boobs  they 
have  been.  But  when  matters  came  closer 
to  home,  when  the  time  came  from  changing 
the  doorstep  status  quo,  when  their  own  dif- 
ficulties had  to  be  recognized  and  dealt  with, 
there  was  quick  cooling. 

It's  the  same  old  story  to  which  any  num- 
ber of  cliches  might  be  applied.  The  monkey 
on  the  back  is  all  right  as  long  as  It  is  a  dis- 
tant back.  The  world  must  be  reformed  and 
remade,  as  long  as  it  Is  far  enough  away. 
This  has  been  called  Afghanistanlsm — a  term 
denoting  that  the  farther  a  problem  is  from 
us,  the  easier  we  know  how  to  solve  It.  We 
are  amazed  how  these  Chicago  people  see 
so  much  so  far  away  and  so  little  so  close 
at  hand. 


DOUBLE  STANDARDS  ON 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hypo- 
critical double  standard  practiced  by 
critics  on  my  section  of  the  country  has 
once  again  been  made  apparent  by  the 
reaction  to  the  recent  demonstrations  in 
Chicago  and  Washingtonl 

Whenever  irresponsible  and  disruptive 
elements  select  southern  communities, 
such  as  my  home  community  of  Greens- 
boro, Ala.,  they  immediately  receive 
support  from  so-called  liberal  spokes- 
men. Such  spokesmen  are  always  quick 
to  condemn  the  responsible  leadership 
and  citizenry  of  these  other  communi- 
ties— as  has  been  the  case  of  Greensboro 
in  recent  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same 
disruptive  demonstrators  dare  to  attack 
the  citadels  of  purported  northern  lib- 
erals— such  as  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton—that is  quite  another  matter.  Their 
stanch  "liberal"  friends  who  encourage 
them  to  assault  southern  communities, 
then  say  that  matters  are  going  too  far. 
I  point  to  the  position  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  other  northern  liberal  edi- 
torial voices  on  this  subject  in  recent 
days.  It  would  seem  that  it  all  depends 
on  whose  community  ox  is  being  gored. 

This  double  standard  was  the  subject 
of  a  recent  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Greensboro,  Ala..  Watchman.  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  all  those  who  would 
better  understand  and  regain  some  per- 
spective on  the  problems  facing  this  and 
other  Alabama  communities  which  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  irresponsible  attacks 
on  their  institutions  and  laws. 


U.S.   POLICY    ON   U.N.    DUES 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal!. 

I  have  not  been  informed,  and  I  do 
not  know,  what  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Ambassador  Goldberg  will  be 
with  respect  to  the  article  19  problem  at 
the  United  Nations,  but  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York  that  a  flexible 
approach  to  this  question  will  serve  th( 
interest  of  the  U.N.  and  of  the  United 
States. 

Obviously  the  U.N.  cannot  continue 
with  the  attempt  to  postpone  a  decision 
on  this  question  which  resulted  in  the 
near  paralysis  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  last  session.  The  question,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  is  whether  we  should  insist 
on  a  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
article  19  should  be  applied  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  France,  and  other  countries  that 
are  in  default  on  their  assessments  for 
peacekeeping  operations — a  vote  which 
we  would  almost  certainly  lose — or 
whether  we  should  adjust  ourselves  to 
what  has  become  the  consensus  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  that  the  latter  course  is  clearly 
preferable. 

During  the  past  10  months  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  U.N.  are 
not  willing  to  try  to  impose  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  great  powers  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  peacekeeping  operations 
of  which  they  disapprove.  It  is  true 
that  in  adopting  this  position,  the  ma- 


jority of  the  U.N.  members  are  being 
inconsistent  with  the  position  they  took, 
over  the  Soviet  and  French  objections,  to 
submit  the  legality  of  the  assessments 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
then  to  vote  to  approve  that  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  when  it  came 
to  the  point  of  voting  to  deprive  a  great 
power  of  a  vote  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  majority  of  the  members  were  un- 
willing to  force  the  issue  and  take  the 
risk  that  the  great  power  would  withdraw 
from  the  UU.  altogether. 

For  myself.  I  must  say  that  I  can  see 
some  good  sense  in  the  present  position 
of  the  majority  of  the  Members.  And  I 
can  see  some  advantages  in  it  from  the 
U.S.  point  of  view.  For  several  years,  I 
have  myself  been  concerned  about  what 
would  happen  if  the  General  Assembly 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  should  embark  on  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  to  which  the 
United  States  was  opposed  and  then  seek 
to  assess  the  United  States  for  one-third 
or  perhaps  more  of  the  cost.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  would  pay  imder  such  circum- 
stances. This  indicates  that  it  may  be 
wise  to  rely  primarily  on  voluntary  fi- 
nancing for  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  article  19  should  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  with  regard  to  the 
regular  budget  of  the  U.N.  If  an  effort 
were  made  to  impose  the  sanctions  of 
article  19  on  the  Russians  and  the  French 
and  this  effort  were  to  be  defeated,  as  is 
likely,  this  might  lessen  the  possibility  of 
being  able  to  apply  article  19  to  regular 
budget  defaults  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  Ambassador  Goldberg  will 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  solution  which  will 
result  in  the  payment  by  the  Commimist 
countries  and  the  French  of  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  unpaid  assessments, 
without  attempting  to  override  their  ob- 
jections in  principle  to  the  legality  of  the 
assessments. 

Whatever  is  done,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  be  guided  by  the  objective  of  preserv- 
ing the  maximum  strength  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  we  not  be  influenced 
by  any  spirit  of  vindictiveness  against 
the  Communist  powers  or  the  French,  or 
those  many  members  which  have  agreed 
with  the  logic  of  our  position  but  have 
been  imwilling  to  carry  it  to  its  risky 
conclusion. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  look  at  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  and  not  as  it  looked  a  year  or  two 
or  three  ago.  Undoubtedly  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch  were 
overly  optimistic  when  the  U.N.  bond 
issue  was  under  discussion  as  to  the  like- 
lihood that  article  19  would  be  applied. 
But  this  was  an  honest  miscalculation 
and  it  should  not  prevent  us  from  taking 
realistic  and  sensible  action  now. 


NEWSPAPERMAN'S  TRANSATLANTIC 
VOYAGE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  joining  the  city  of  Cleveland  in 
following  the  last  lap  of  the  dramatic, 
solitary,  transatlantic  voyage  of  Robert 
Marury,  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  news- 
paperman. 

Manry  set  sail  alone  on  June  1,  from 
Falmouth,  Mass..  in  his  13y2-foot  sail- 
boat. Tinkerbelle,  so  far  as  is  known  the 
smallest  craft  ever  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

For  73  days  he  has  fought  the  perils  of 
the  great  ocean  in  his  courageous  one- 
man  journey  to  Falmouth.  England. 

Now  he  is  within  a  few  days  of  his  des- 
tination. 

High  winds  and  rough  water  have 
combined  to  slow  him  down  in  the  last 
treacherous  200  miles  of  his  historic  trip. 
In  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  dangers 
our  English  friends  are  providing  him 
with  a  trawler  escort  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  is  keeping  an  eye  on  him.  He 
hopes  to  reach  Falmouth  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday. 

Robert  Manry  and  Tinkerbelle  have 
stood  the  stern  test  of  sea  and  weather. 
Ohio  is  proud  of  the  courage  he  has 
shown.  It  is  in  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
our  State's  Wright  brothers,  who  gave 
wings  to  the  world,  and  of  John  Glenn, 
who  first  explored  outer  space. 

Cleveland  is  preparing  for  Bob  Manry 
one  of  the  biggest  welcomes  it  has  ever 
extended  to  a  returning  son. 

I  feel  his  achievement  is  so  notable 
that  I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
on  which  I  urge  the  Congress  to  speedily 
act. 

The  resolution  reads : 

Whereas  since  June  1  the  world  has 
watched  the  solitary  Journey  of  Robert 
Manry,  a  Cleveland.  Ohio,  newspaperman, 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  his  13  Vi -foot 
sailboat,  Tinkerbelle;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Manry  Is  completing  his 
historic  transatlantic  feat  of  Individual 
courage  in  an  age  keyed  to  jet  propulsion  and 
rocketry:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  Robert  Manry 
be  cited  and  commended  for  his  bravery,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  success  in  conquering  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  his  sailboat.  Tinkerbelle, 
after  a  suitable  period  of  time,  be  retired 
for  permanent  display  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  along  with  such  historic  craft  as 
Lindberg's  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

I  also  include  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  article  of  August  11  describing  the 
welcome  our  city  is  planning  for  Bob 
Manry  on  his  return : 

(From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

Aug.  11,  1965] 

Manry   To   Get   Huge   "Welcome  Home" 

A  huge  civic  reception  is  being  planned 
to  welcome  Capt.  Robert  Manry,  the  daring 
Atlantic  mariner.  b.ack  to  Cleveland. 

Just  as  a  hero's  welcome  is  being  prepared 
for  Manry  at  Palmouth,  England,  where  he  Is 
expected  shortly  to  end  his  long,  lonely 
voyage  across  the  ocean,  civic  leaders  are 
planning  a  rousing  reception  upon  his  re- 
tvu"n  here. 

The  exact  date  will  be  set  as  soon  as  Manry 
rests  up  In  England. 


A  "Welcome  Home  Bob  and  Tinkerbelle 
Committee."  headed  by  Thomas  Vail,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Allen  J.  Lowe,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleveland,  has  been 
formed  to  coordinate  plans  for  the  Greater 
Cleveland  reception. 

Honorary  chairmen  of  the  committee  are 
Alastalr  G.  Maltland,  British  consul  general 
here,  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  of  Cleveland, 
and  Mayor  Donald  J.  Swetland  of  WUlowlck, 
where  Manry  lives. 

Committee  vice  chairmen  are  Cleveland 
City  Council  President  James  V.  Stanton; 
Curtis  Lee  Smith,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Vernon  B.  Stouffer, 
president  of  the  Stouffer  Poods  Corp.,  and 
Jay  C.  Ehle,  commodore  of  the  Cleveland 
Yachting  Club  and  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Builders  Supply  Co. 

Plans  call  for  a  reception  at  Cleveland 
Hopkins  International  Airport  for  Manry,  a 
Plain  Dealer  copy  editor  who  Is  making  nau- 
tical history  with  his  tiny  sailboat,  Tinker- 
belle. 

Then  Manry  and  Tinkerbelle  (on  a  traUer) 
will  be  escorted  by  motorcade  Into  Cleveland, 
where  Locher  will  present  Manry  virtth  the 
keys  to  the  city. 

Following  that,  Manry  will  be  feted  at  a 
civic  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleve- 
land, where  Tinkerbelle  will  be  on  display  In 
the  ballroom. 

Locher  will  proclaim  an  official  "Capt.  Rob- 
ert Manry  Day"  and  Cleveland  City  Council 
win  pass  a  special  resolution  honoring  the 
sailor. 

A  second  "Capt.  Robert  Manry  Day"  is  be- 
ing planned  In  WUlowlck,  his  hometown, 
where  a  parade  and  civic  reception  will  be 
held  later. 

"Words  cannot  describe  Captain  Manry's 
tremendous  feat  of  conquering  the  Atlantic 
In  such  a  small  boat,"  Lowe  said  yesterday. 
"Everyone — boating  enthusiasts  and  land- 
lubbers alike — should  welcome  him  home 
with  enthusiasm." 

No  date  for  the  huge  Manry  reception  has 
yet  been  determined.  Lowe  explained,  because 
no  one  knows  exactly  when  he  will  arrive  In 
Palmouth  and,  later.  In  this  country. 

It  probably  will  be  around  September  1. 

Other  members  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee are: 

Henry  E.  Puller,  president.  Cleveland  Ro- 
tary Club;  George  E.  Mead,  president,  Cleve- 
land Advertising  Club;  Robert  S.  Latham, 
president,  Klwanls  Club  of  Cleveland. 

Earl  E.  Platell,  president.  Lions  Club  of 
Cleveland;  W.  Nell  Conaster,  president. 
Shrine  Luncheon  Club;  Paul  J.  Hoover,  vice 
president  of  the  Halle  Bros.  Co..  and  Robert 
E.  Mason,  vice  president  of  the  Miller  Mason 
Corp. 

Commodores  of  the  following  yacht  clubs 
who  are  also  committee  members  are: 

William  C.  Henry.  Edgewater  Yacht  Club; 
Carl  O.  Barr,  Forest  City  Yacht  Club;  George 
Winter.  Gordon  Shore  Yacht  Club;  George 
H.  Rozelle,  Lakeside  Yacht  Club;  Melvln  Wy- 
ant.  Jr..  Mentor  Harbor  Yachting  Club;  Rich- 
ard Grandia,  North-East  Yacht  Club;  Mervln 
W.  Creagear,  South  Shore  Cruising  Club. 

Sylvester  Granzy.  Chagrin  Outboard  Boat- 
ing Club;  L.  A.  Schafer.  Edgewater  Marina 
Boat  Club;  Walker  S.  Case.  West  Shore  Boat 
Club;  William  C.  Link.  Westlake  Yacht  Club, 
and  Christopher  Artale,  Wildwood  Yacht 
Club. 


THE  RED  GRAIN  PLOT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterdays  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une carried  an  article  that  is  indeed  dis- 
turbing to  me,  and  I  take  this  time  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  says: 

It  was  learned  that  a  high-level  inter- 
agency committee  within  the  administration 
has  been  grappling  for  several  weeks  with  the 
problem  of  facilitating  a  new  grain  deal. 

This  makes  reference  to  trade  with  the 
Communists.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
on  later  to  say  this: 

The  committee  also  is  studying  proposals, 
supported  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball  •  •  *  and  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  Congress,  which  eventu- 
ally would  make  it  possible  for  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  and  Cubans  to  buy  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products  directly. 

Now,  my  colleagues  if  you  care  to  go 
out  in  the  Speaker's  lobby  and  read  the 
ticker  you  will  find  news  that  the  Com- 
munists have  shot  down  another  of  our 
planes  today  with  a  Russian  mobile  mis- 
sile— losing  another  American  pilot,  the 
value  of  whose  life  cannot  be  estimated 
and  a  plane  valued  at  between  $2  and  $3 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  sale  of  wheat  and  grain  and  food 
to  the  Communists  who  are  making  it 
available  to  our  enemies  that  are  de- 
stroying our  planes,  killing  our  boys,  and 
encouraging  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  my 
most  vigorous  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
sit  here  under  the  Capitol  dome  and  tol- 
erate such  a  situation. 


then  others  bent  on  aggression  may 
doubt  our  will  to  presei*ve  freedom.  Our 
ability  to  do  this  is  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  that  will  and  the  necessary  hard- 
ware to  implement  it.  Let  there  be  no 
hints  or  doubts  that  we  lack  this  will, 
otherwise  our  atomic  arsenal  for  which 
billions  of  dollars  of  Americans'  money 
has  been  invested,  becomes  utterly  use- 
less for  the  pvu-pose  of  deterrence  or  for 
any  other  purpose  in  connection  with  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Carter]  be  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  just  passed  with  re- 
spect to  debate  on  title  I  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton] 
is  absent  on  official  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testifying  before  hearings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Ogden,  Utah.  He  has  requested  that  I 
advise  the  House  that  if  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  in  favor  of  S. 
1648. 


THE  USE  OP  ATOMIC  WEAPONS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks are  being  made  in  reference  to 
those  made  a  little  earlier  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    California    [Mr.    Edwards], 
who  alleged  that  the  initiative  in  Ge- 
neva on  disarmament  was  that  of  the 
present  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  today's 
meeting  In  Geneva  Is  the  223d  meeting 
of    the    same    18-nation    disarmament 
group  that  began  meeting  back  in  1958. 
I  would  like  also  to  comment  on  his 
criticism  relative  to  the  speech  by  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    South 
Carolina  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.     I  have  not 
read  the  speech,  but  I  imderstand  it  con- 
cerned the  possibility  of  utilizing  nuclear 
weapons  in  our  stockpile  if  the  appro- 
priate need  ever  should  arise.    I  do  not 
think  my  colleague  from  California's  re- 
marks should  go  unchallenged.    If  from 
this  floor  Members  of  this  body  promise 
there  shall  be  no  use  of  atomic  weapons 
under  any  circumstances  at  any  place. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week  and  the  schedule 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader,  we  have  finisher"  the  legislative 
program  for  this  week  and  will  ask  to 
go  over,  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  12  suspensions. 

H.R.  6431.  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  nickel ; 

H.R.  6438.  making  accounting  adjust- 
ments between  appropriations; 

H.R.  4653,  authorizing  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organizations 
for  the  credit  of  a  person's  account  under 
certain  conditions; 

H.R.  8715,  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross; 

H.R.  9336,  amending  title  V  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  re- 
lating to  claims  against  Cuba ; 

S.  511,  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory; 

H.R.  8635.  to  establish  the  Federal 
Boxing  Commission; 


H.R.  9544,  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
rubber  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  10305,  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.  Con.  Res.  453,  authorizing  the  dis- 
posal of  magnesium  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  authorizing  the  dis- 
posal of  diamond  dies  and  nonstockpile 
grade  bismuth  alloys  from  the  national 
stockpile;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  455,  expressing  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of 
hyoscine  from  the  national  stockpile. 

Tuesday  is  Pi'ivate  Calendar  Day. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

The  gentelman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  has  announced  that  he  may  call 
up  under  a  unanimous  consent  request 
H.R.  9570,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  grant  relief  from  certain 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
a  bill  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also  on  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  there  will  be: 

H.R.  9811.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  This  will  be  under  an  open 
rule  with  5  hours  of  debate.  The  bill  will 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections; 

H.J.  Res.  403.  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly ; 

H.R.  2091,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service; 

H.R.  7811,  authorizing  the  sale  or  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries; 

H.R.  7812,  authorizing  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  Itally  and  Spain; 

H.R.  7813,  authorizing  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  Turkey,  China,  and  the 
Philippines;  and 

H.R.  8333,  establishing  a  program  of 
cash  awards  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  business 
for  the  week,  of  course,  is  the  general 
farm  bill. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  16,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
friend  will  yield  further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
have  any  news  for  us  on  adjournment, 
to  help  me  with  my  problem  with  respect 
to  wanting  to  get  in  a  little  fishing? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  we  have  just 
completed  action  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  of  the  year.  We  have  an- 
other one  of  the  most  important  com- 
ing up  next  week.  We  expect  to  have 
one  or  two  the  following  week. 

So  there  is  some  faint  ray  of  hope  in 
the  sky  now. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  it  has  gone 
from  hope  to  a  faint  ray  of  hope.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SMITH  of  Iowa) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GERMAN  RESISTANCE  IN 
AMERICAN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address  entitled  "The  German 
Resistance  in  American  Perspective" 
was  presented  on  July  20,  1965,  at  the 
occasion  of  the  memorial  convocation 
honoring  the  dead  of  the  July  20,  1944, 
uprising  of  the  German  resistance,  by  Dr. 
Karl  Brandt,  professor  of  economic  f>o1- 
icy,  emeritus,  presently  senior  research 
fellow  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Stanford,  Calif.,  held  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  former  Reich  Ministry 
of  War  in  the  Stauffenbergstrasse,  Ber- 
lin, before  the  relatives  left  behind  by  the 
men  of  July  20  and  the  survivors  and 
honorai-y  guests  representing  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin.   The  address  follows: 

The  German   Resistance   in   American 
Perspective 

Today  21  years  have  passed  since  at  this 
place  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  valiant 
German  men  failed  by  which  they  tried  to 
remove  the  tyrant  and  his  system  of  violent 
coercion.  Thus  collapsed  also  their  tena- 
cious endeavor  to  terminate  the  Second 
World  War  which  the  tyrant  had  frivolovisly 
started  at  his  own  whim  and  which  had 
accelerated  already  for  5  dreadful  years. 

This  place  Is  hallowed  by  the  blood  of 
men  who.  after  profound  torment  by  their 
own  conscience,  put  their  lives  at  stake  in 
order  to  enable  their  fellow  men  and  their 
nation  to  start  on  the  march  back  on  the 
road  toward  a  state  and  society  In  which 
Justice,  liberty  for  all  and  respect  for  human 
dignity  could  at  long  last  be  restored.  How- 
ever, Instead  of  yielding  the  rescue  from 
tyranny  and  a  rapid  termination  of  the  war, 
the  tragic  failure  of  their  plot  Initiated  a 
chain  of  systematic  assassinations  by  which 
the  magically  protected  fanatic  on  the 
throne  did  his  satanic  best  to  eradicate  a 
veritable  elite  of  German  citizens  of  highest 
moral  caliber. 

In  this  memorial  hour  we  are  paying  hom- 
a^ge  to  the  martyrs  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
last  phase  of  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  a 


group  of  the  German  resistance  ended.  Otu- 
minds  and  hearts  are  deeply  moved  by  the 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  tragedy  and  the 
unspeakable  suffering  which  the  martyrs  had 
to  pass.  All  of  us  are  still  stunned  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  ocean  of  tears  which  the 
stupendous  niunbers  of  victims  of  that  war 
filled  in  so  many  countries.  Including  Ger- 
many. 

While  time  permits  wounds  and  grief  to 
heal,  it  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of  conscien- 
tiously living  human  beings  not  to  simply 
forget  but  to  digest  Intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually the  horrible  and  humiliating  experi- 
ences of  recent  history  and  to  sublimate  the 
results.  This  is  so  much  the  more  necessary 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  end  of  the 
devilish,  tyrannic  Nazi  state  with  all  its  per- 
versions of  justice  there  has  grown  in  all 
the  affected  countries.  Including  Germany,  a 
new  generation  of  yoimg  people,  the  oldest  of 
whom  have  already  passed  their  20th  year  of 
age.  They  all  had  no  possible  part  in  these 
violations  and  dreadful  undoings,  and  have 
no  knowledge  and  no  evaluation  of  the  days 
of  darkness  and  terror.  These  young  people 
are  unable  to  orient  themselves  in  the  present 
or  in  the  near  future  and  to  understand  what 
vatlmately  moves  this  dynamic  world  and 
what  makes  It  tick. 

The  difficult  task  has  come  to  me  to  say 
what  the  German  resistance  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  men  of  the  20th  of  July  mean 
to  the  American  public  today. 

While  in  1954  I  reported  at  the  occasion  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  20th  of  July  on 
the  "Assassination  of  the  German  Elite."  and 
my  report  given  in  San  Francisco  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  through  the  Congressman  from  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
I  shall  try  today  to  express  a  few  additional 
thoughts  from  the  perspective  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  thoughts  will 
reflect  a  greater  distance  in  time  from  the 
events  as  well  as  the  new  situation  of  the 
world  which  is  everjrthing  else  but  one  of 
peace  and  tranquility,  and  the  problematic 
and  brittle  solidarity  of  the  free  world. 

On  this  very  spot,  and  in  this  house,  where 
I  often  passed  in  and  out  before  the  half- 
educated  magician  of  the  racial  craze  began 
his  hideous  policies,  memories  are  stirring 
also  of  the  immeasiirable  misery  and  suf- 
fering during  the  winter  of  1945-46  which  I 
witnessed  in  this  city.  But  I  am  simulta- 
neously still  imder  the  entirely  different 
shock  of  impressions  of  most  bitter  disap- 
pointments gained  at  the  20th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Francisco,  in  the  same  room 
where  I  had  attended  its  Inauguration  in 
1945.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  ap- 
palling and  overwhelming  relations  between 
the  manifestations  of  hostility,  disunity,  and 
Babylonia  confusion  of  tongues  displayed  In 
San  Francisco  and  the  events  which  are  the 
cause  of  our  memorial  gathering  and  our 
pasrlng  of  tribute  to  the  living  dead  in  the 
tragic  event  of  the  20th  of  July  1944. 

For  all  the  Inhabitants  of  this  earth  who 
do  not  only  vegetate  but  who  fulfill  their 
duty  of  responsible  existence  Inherent  In  the 
free  will  with  which  their  Creator  endowed 
them.  It  can  never  have  been  as  mandatory 
as  it  is  today  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  how 
it  was  possible  that  a  nation  could  fall  into 
the  abyss  and  morass  of  terror,  inhimianlty. 
and  self-destruction  In  the  course  of  the  na- 
tional Socialist  revolution,  exactly  a  nation 
which  was  known  for  such  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  economic,  social,  political, 
and  cultural  achievements  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  get  this  puzzle  solved,  it  Is 
even  more  important  for  all  the  responsible 
citizens  and  statesmen  in  the  leading  in- 
dustrial countries  of  the  free  world  to  un- 
derstand how  this  German  nation,  which 
during  its  history  has  been  punished  many 
times  by  its  Creator  almost  mercilessly,  could 
ever  succeed  in  surviving  the  greatest  catas- 


trophe of  history  the  way  it  did.  For  us 
In  the  United  States  of  America  the  most 
important  question  is  not  only  how  the 
people  of  the  Federal  Republic  were  able 
to  work  themselves  physically  out  of  the 
rubble  and  cinders  of  their  total  defeat; 
the  most  pertinent  question  is  by  what  se- 
cret they  were  able  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
morally  and  to  return  to  the  timeless  val- 
ues and  the  foundations  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christlan  culture  of  the  West,  to  restore 
government  by  law  which  respects  and  pro- 
tects hiunan  dignity,  and  to  regain  their  seat 
ais  a  respected  partner  at  the  table  of  the 
nations  which  abide  by  the  rules  of  free- 
dom and  Justice.  Indeed,  It  Is  a  still  more 
portentous  phenomenon  that  this  nation 
which  so  tragically  fell  and  rose  again  was 
suddenly,  at  the  depth  of  its  disastrous  de- 
feat and  In  its  greatest  emergency,  moral- 
ly and  in  its  social  conscience  in  better 
form   than    It   had   been   in   many  decades. 

This  sacred  place  where  we  are  gathered 
which  radiates  the  living  spirit  of  the 
martyrs,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  those 
beloved  ones  they  left  behind,  and  of  those 
who  escaped  torture  and  the  grip  of  the  ty- 
rant's henchmen — all  these  forbid  euphoric 
or  progressivlstlc  oratory.  This  tabu  receives 
Its  special  emphasis  by  the  fact  that  In  the 
present  apocalyptic  constellation  the  secular 
pKJwers  have  not  succeeded  in  diminishing 
the  danger  of  further  conflagrations,  but  are 
literally  reaching  out  for  the  stars,  aiming 
in  self-defense  at  the  steering  of  absolute 
weapons  by  astronauts  while  they  are  even 
unable  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  over  many  spots  on  this 
globe. 

This  Is  why  I  shall  speak  without  any 
diplomatic  embellishment  or  any  effort  at 
giving  my  expression  of  thoughts  the  most 
subtle  modification.  My  words  are  Just  as 
much  determined  by  my  unconditional  Idfen- 
tiflcatlon  with  the  security  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  fatherland  of  my  choice,  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  they  are  carried 
by  the  worries  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Nation  to  which  I  owe  my  origin,  my  youth, 
my  education  and  training  In  the  first  part 
of  my  career.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
that  I  have  never  been  In  the  dilemma  of  the 
conflict  of  conscience  in  dealing  with  foreign 
political  and  economic  Issues  of  both  coun- 
tries because  there  has  never  existed  a  serious 
conflict  between  the  true,  intelligently  in- 
terpreted, long-term  interests  of  both  na- 
tions which  belong  not  only  to  the  same  cul- 
t\ire  but  which  as  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  are  today  allied  de  facto,  de  lege 
and  de  Jure:  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This 
Is  also  why  I  am  convinced  that  my  very 
frank  and  solemn  words  of  today  will  get  an 
unprejudiced  hearing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  it  has  occasionally  been  the  case 
In  the  past. 

The  part  of  the  American  public  which  Is 
Interested  in  foreign  affairs  has  not  only  an 
unsatlable  hunger  for  education  on  tem- 
porary historical  events  but  it  enj03rs  an  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  means  of  Informa- 
tion and  communication  and  of  Interpretive 
knowledge.  But  perhaps  even  due  to  this 
abundance  this  public  is  by  no  means  well 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature,  the  extent, 
the  period  of  time  or  the  real  Importance  of 
the  German  resistance  against  the  National 
Socialist  variety  of  the  almost  ubiquitous 
species  of  the  totalitarian  power-state,  which 
Is  a  typical  feature  of  this  20th  century  of 
ours. 

The  public  sees  even  much  less  clearly 
which  ones  of  the  partly  exogenous  causes 
were  responsible  for  the  military  and  politi- 
cal defeat  of  the  German  resistance  against 
Hitler.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  those 
circles  in  my  country  which  are  familiar 
with  certain  religious.  Juridical  or  political 
aspects  are  nevertheless  without  a  balanced 
Judgment  on  this  historical  phenomenon  and 
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their  Interest  has  with  the  years  become 
weaker  rather  than  more  Intensive.  This  has 
several  reasons:  on  the  one  hand,  historians 
like  John  Wheeler  Bennett  and  such  success- 
ful Journalists  as  William  L.  Shlrer  have  con- 
tributed their  ample  share  In  this  decline 
In  interest  with  their  "Leitmotiv"  of  "Inde- 
termined  officer-cliques"  In  their  attempts  at 
a  "Putsch"  and  their  default. 

Simultaneously  the  rapidly  expanding  seri- 
ous German  literature  concerning  the  Re- 
sistance, which  probes  into  the  depth,  as  well 
as  the  Increasing  documentary  evidence,  has 
remained  mostly  unknown  in  the  United 
States  due  to  the  absence  of  English  lan- 
guage editions.  On  top  of  this,  the  sensa- 
tional reporting  of  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  the  delayed  prosecution  of  war 
crimes  by  German  courts  and  the  dally  in- 
jection of  the  readers  of  hundreds  of  news- 
papers with  column-length  details  on  the 
atrocities  of  extermination  camps  have  chief- 
ly had  one  result.  The  reader's  horror  Is  re- 
flected in  his  views  about  the  German  people 
and  to  revive  earlier  assumptions  of  a  col- 
lective guilt  of  all  Germans  for  the  "liquida- 
tion" of  millions  of  Innocent  men.  women 
and  children  of  Jewish  race  or  creed. 

This  flaring  up  of  resentments  is  occur- 
ring despite  the  fact  that  such  collective 
guilt  concept  is  the  antithesis  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  responsibility.  This  latter 
Is  solidly  anchored  in  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Moreover,  such  collective  guilt  concept 
Implies  an  unconscious  sliding  down  toward 
the  racial  Ideology  of  Hitler. 

Unfortunately,  the  termination  of  the  pay- 
ments equivalent  to  nearly  12  billion  U.S.  dol- 
lars of  restitutions  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  the  State  of  Israel  have  also  un- 
leashed In  the  eastern  United  States  a  new 
wave  of  critical  conunents  on  Germany  which 
are.  if  understandable,  not  exactly  Jus- 
tlfled.  All  this  has.  In  my  view,  pushed  the 
already  weak  Interest  of  the  American  public 
in  the  German  resistance  rather  further  Into 
the  background. 

Therefore  it  is  cause  for  special  apprecia- 
tion that  a  magazine  of  such  wide  national 
and  International  circulation  like  Life  has 
published  In  Its  May  Issue  of  1965  a  uniquely 
distinguished  memorial  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing martyrs  of  the  German  resistance, 
Dietrich  BonhoefTer.  and  his  way  to  the 
Mount  of  Calvary.  Moreover,  in  lay  circles  of 
all  faiths  and  denominations  an  Interest  In 
understanding  the  resistance  and  its  literary 
legacy,  particularly  the  testimonies,  testa- 
ments, and  last  letters  of  the  martyrs.  Is 
much  alive  in  all  States  of  the  Union  without 
any  visibility  in  the  press. 

For  the  previously  mentioned  regression  of 
the  public  Interest  In  the  resistance  several 
circumstances  and  their  pragmatic  evaluation 
are  chiefly  responsible.    Among  these  popu- 
lar views  on  the  real  or  seemingly  real  circum- 
stances are  the  following:   The  most  visible 
actions,  the  "attentat"  and  the  "military  re- 
volt" were  a  failtu-e.    The  leading  brains  were 
prominent  high-ranking  professional  officers. 
The  group  in  the  plot  was  small  and  com- 
prised, besides  mllltarv  personalities,  predom- 
inantly members  of  *he  Prussian  landed  no- 
bility.   The  group  delayed  action  so  long  that 
the  final  phase  of  the  raging  World  War  IT 
could  no  longer  be  prevented.    To  this  picture 
of  a  too-long-delayed  military  putsch  of  Prus- 
sian militarists  who  were  worried  to  see  their 
role  In  history  coming  to  an  end,  another  even 
more    incriminating   observation    is    added: 
While  obviously  one  of  the  most  horrible  con- 
sequences of  the  Hitler  terror,  next  to  the 
orders  to  kill   all  Soviet  commissars  and  a 
multiple  of  hostages,  was  the  killing  of  the 
Jews  in  extermination  camps,  the  men  of  the 
20th  of  July  did  not  give  top  priority  to  the 
prevention  of  these  crimes,  although  many  of 
them  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  activities 
In  the  resistance. 


So  much  about  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ments, which  are  In  circulation  In  broad 
layers  of  the  American  public  by  which  one 
classlfles  and  assigns  to  dead  flies  the  resist- 
ance which  had  to  operate  inside  the  terror 
state  which  operated  with  awe-lnsplrlng  scl- 
entiflc  perfection  and  an  all-pervasive  effi- 
ciency. Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  this 
sort  of  appraisal  Is  not  unknown  In  many 
other  countries  and  even  not  In  some  German 
circles.  I  shall  try  to  lay  bare  the  unten- 
ablllty  of  nearly  all  these  theses,  with  the 
only  exception  of  the  failure  of  the  revolt. 
And  I  shall  also  explain  why  I  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  Justlflcation  of  washing  one's 
hands  abroad  of  any  part  In  the  responsi- 
bility for  exactly  this  failure  and  for  the 
stark  historical  tragedy  it  was. 

When  did  the  resistance  begin?     It  began 
already  before  the  seizure  of  power  by  Hitler. 
It  began  In  the  summer  of  1932.  when  the 
Christian  Labor  Unions  tried  to  stem  the  flrst 
stage  of  the  tyranny  by  a  general  strike,  an 
attempt   in  which  they  failed.     The  resist- 
ance attained  Its  full  proportions  In  1933  and 
1934.      On    January    30.    1933.    Pastor    Bon- 
hoefTer preached  a  sermon  over  the  radio  in 
which  he  denounced  the  gloriflcation  of  a 
single  person  beyond  the  rank  of  his  office 
as     idolatry.    This     radio     broadcast     was 
promptly  Interrupted  by  the  agents  of  the 
tyrant   before   the  pastor  had  finished.     In 
the  Protestant  church  the  militant  wing  of 
the  "professing  church"  split  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  from  the  very  first  days  into  tagged 
reslsters   and   compromisers.    As   numerous 
reports  by  the  Nazi  Party  and  the  Gestapo 
testify,  those  In  power  of  the  Third  Reich 
saw   in   the   Catholic   Church   with   its  un- 
breakable resistance  Its  most  dangerous  ad- 
versary.    The   10  commandments  on  which 
the  constitutions  of  nearly  all  governments 
by  law  are  built  were  never  abandoned  by 
the  Catholic  Church.    On  the  contrary,  they 
were   pronounced   most   audibly  and   Inces- 
santly  in   every   church   In   nonabbreviated 
form.     The  resistance  of  the  political  parties 
began  when  on  March  23,  1933.  the  Social 
Democratic   Deputies    in   the   Reichstag  re- 
fused  to  vote  for  the  bill  which  gave  the 
Chancellor  dictatorial  powers,  at  a  time  when 
the  German  electorate  had  even  In  the  elec- 
tion  of  March   1933  cast  no  more   than  43 
percent  of  the  votes  for  the  National  Social- 
ists. I.e..  for  Hitler. 

The  next  question  concerns  the  compKjel- 
tlon  of  the  group  within  the  widely  scattered 
resistance  which  was  engaged  in  the  plot  of 
the  20th  of  July. 

Who  were  they?  By  contrast  to  the  men- 
tioned one-sided  and  entUely  erroneous  as- 
svmiptlons  which  have  such  wide  circulation. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  the  executed  victims  and 
the  survivors  belonged  to  nearly  all  pro- 
fessions, all  social  strata,  all  political,  and 
all  religious  affiliations  or  attitudes,  including 
agnostics.  Their  group  comprised  men  and 
women.  Secretaries  of  State  and  labor  union 
leaders,  Catholic  priests  and  laymen,  Prot- 
estant ministers,  commoners  and  noblemen, 
men  and  girl  students  In  universities,  pro- 
fessors, soldiers  and  civilians.  What  Is  more 
Important,  all  these  people  of  all  walks  of 
life  matured  In  their  thoughts  one  common 
philosophy  of  the  humane  and  civilized 
society. 

A  further  question  concerns  the  number 
of  those  who  belonged  to  the  resistance  and 
the  reasons  why  It  did  not  develop  into  a 
powerful  mass  movement.  As  to  the  nu- 
merical strength.  It  was  Incomparably  much 
stronger  than  It  Is  generally  assumed  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  8  years  from  1933. 
when  the  flrst  concentration  camp  was 
erected,  until  1941  It  Is  most  likely  that  1.5 
million  people,  but  possibly  even  up  to  2.5 
million,  passed  through  the  camps  being 
conditioned  In  them  by  the  terror  system 
and  Its  arbitrariness.  The  reason  why  these 
very  Impressive  figures  do  not  Indicate  an 
organized   mass   movement,   but   an   amor- 


phous structure  of  the  resistance  composed 
of  Individuals,  had  Its  logic  In  the  fact  that 
the  corporal  had  lured  the  German  people 
In  the  emergency  of  the  great  depression 
Into  a  trap  which  he  locked.  In  this  trap 
all  weapons  were  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  governn\ent  so  that  ultimately  only 
the  army  or  parts  of  It  could  organize  an 
effective  opposition. 

For  American  citizens,  it  is  practically  in- 
comprehensible how  efficient  and  powerfu; 
the  modern  machinery  executes  the  penal 
code  of  the  Illegitimate  power-state  In  the 
suppression  of  any  opposition.  During  the 
flrst  phase  of  the  Third  Reich  from  1933  to 
1936.  moreover,  the  energetic  effort  at  over- 
coming mass  unemployment  sidetracked  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing progress  of  the  perversion  of  law  and 
Justice  and  the  promotion  of  informers  and 
agents-provocateurs.  If  then  during  the 
course  of  the  12  years  that  ended  in  the 
catastrophe,  the  army  officers  belonging  to 
the  resistance  tried  but  did  not  execute  the 
potential  rescue  actions,  there  Is  ample  evi- 
den^that  the  reciprocal  Impact  of  decisions 
of  st^esmen  and  officers  of  other  countries 
dimlnShed  progressively  the  leeway  for  ac- 
tion by  the  resistance  . 

While    this    does   not    divert    full   respon- 
sibility for  his  criminal  deeds  from  the  Ger- 
man tyrant  and  his  cohorts,  it  shows  never- 
theless how  much  the  delaying  tactics  and 
the  regrettable  opportunistic  compromises  of 
the  other  powers  poured  more  and  more  .sand 
into  the  cogwheels  of  action  by  the  Resist- 
ance.   The  unity  of  the  Allies  emerging  from 
World  War  I  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  world  economic  crisis   finally 
every  single  country  withdrew  into  autarchic 
measures  of  Its  own.    What  had  been  denied 
Relchs  chancellor  Brunlng,  a  statesman  abid- 
ing by  international  law.  was  hastily  con- 
ceded   In    multiple    proportions    to    Hitler 
Prance  permitted  Hitler  to  remilitarize  the 
Rhineland.     England   and   Prance   not  only 
let  Hitler  have  his  merger  with  Austria,  but 
they  weakened  wrllUngly  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Resistance  inside 
the  German  general  staff  when  Daladier  and 
Chamberlain   on    the   road   of   appeasement 
went  to  Munich.    All  this  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  tyrant's  methods,  his  chain  of  mur- 
ders of  Germans,  and  the  initial  stages  of  his 
persecution  of  Jews  and  Christians  were  long 
known  In  detail  to  the  heads  of  states. 

In  order  to  gain  a  balanced  Judgment  con- 
cerning the  resistance,  it  Is  mandatory  to 
consider  both  Its  progressively  rising  difficul- 
ties Inside  the  gestapo  state  and  outside  the 
concurrent  rapid  growth  of  the  resentment 
against  all  Germans  Involved  In  the  Third 
Reich. 

When  Hitler  concluded  his  pact  with 
Stalin  and  both  tyrants  divided  Poland 
among  themselves,  the  Joint  yet  separate 
Interests  of  the  Gestap>o  and  the  GPU  prolif- 
erated additional  Jeopardies  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Resistance.  When  later  on  the 
Soviet  Union  had  its  agents  active  in  London 
and  Washington  in  their  new  capacity  of 
allies.  Information  concerning  the  Resistance 
regrettably  found  Its  way  via  the  GPU  to 
the  Gestapo. 

One  of  the  many  chapters  of  the  fateful 
consequences  of  human  Imperfection  In  this 
stark  tragedy  concerns  the  legal  circum- 
stances of  factual  treason  and  the  risking 
of  the  lives  of  the  plotters  day  In  and  day 
out  for  many  years  which  was  Inseparable 
from  the  negotiations  with  the  British,  and 
later  on  with  the  American  Chiefs  of  State. 
After  the  failure  of  the  men  In  the  plot 
to  prevent  the  frivolous  start  of  the  war  and 
when  the  opportunity — which  ex  post  looks 
so  good — to  slay  the  now  power-drunk  dema- 
gogue at  the  Obersalzberg  when  he  an- 
nounced to  the  generals  his  determination 
to  rule  In  the  East  like  Genghis  Khan,  the 
resistance  accelerated  and  Intensified  Ita 
diplomatic   Initiative.     Toward   the   end  of 


December  1939.  Adam  von  Trott  zu  Solz 
negotiated  In  Washington.  D.C.,  for  the 
resistance  with  President  Roosevelt,  but 
without  receiving  any  encouragement.  On 
his  way  back  to  Germany  via  Japan  and 
Russia,  Von  Trott  visited  me  In  Palo  Alto. 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  negotiated  in  May  1942 
in  Sweden  with  the  Anglican  bishop  of 
Chichester,  G.  K.  B.  Bell.  But  on  January 
24  1943.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  proclaimed 
in  CasalDlanca  "unconditional  surrender"  as 
the  war  goal.  When  some  time  later  Bon- 
hoeffer twice  again  tried  to  obtain  conditions 
for  termination  of  the  war  under  a  "new- 
government  in  Berlin,  he  received  the  Iron- 
clad response:   Unconditional  surrender. 

In  March  1943,  Fabian  von  Schlabrendorf 
nut  the  bomb  personally  Into  Hitler's  air- 
plane It  was  a  dud.  On  April  5.  the  Gestapo 
arrested  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  who  thus  was 
lost,  for  further  action  in  the  resistance. 
During  all  that  time,  close  contacts  with 
the  resistance  existed  in  the  American  OSS 
(Office  of  Strategic  Services) .  and  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  In  Bern  and  the  staff  of  Allen 
Dulles.  In  the  spring  of  1944.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Donovan  brought  to  New  York  an  offer 
by  members  of  the  resistance  in  Ankara.  I 
was  personally  consulted  in  greatest  secrecy. 
However,  on  the  following  day,  In  contradic- 
tion to  General  Donovan's  pleading,  any  con- 
cession to  the  resistance  was  refused  once 
more  from  the  summit  in  Washington. 

On  this  entire  nexus  John  Wheeler  Bennett 
comments:    the  most  cogent  arguments  In 
favor  of  such  a  possibility— that  the  Allies 
would  be  enabled  to  make  peace  with  a  new 
Germany— are  that  a  conclusion  of  hostilities 
in  the  summer  of  1944  would  have  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  lives  at 
all  fronts  and  that  Germany  herself  would 
not  have  sustained  the  loss  of  many  of  her 
political  leaders,  "men  of  probity  and  tradi- 
tion, of  ability  and  strength  and  of  charac- 
ter," who  perished  In  the  purge  which  fol- 
lowed after  the  failure  of  the  Putsch.     But 
he  concludes  that  one   cannot  admit   such 
charitable   considerations   because  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin 
had    repeatedly    emphasized    that    It    was 
among  the  most  salient  of  their  war  aims 
that  Prussian  militarism  should  be  destroyed 
along  with  the  iniquities  of  national  social- 
ism, and  they  were  now  in  the  position  to 
make  good  these  statements. 

This  comment  of  the  beginning  of  the 
1950's  has  In  the  present  circumstances  al- 
ready acquired  an  Involuntary  Ironical  flavor. 
Insofar  as  the  motheaten  cliche  of  Prussian 
militarism  is  concerned.  I  may  mention  only 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
Inscribed  on  the  monument  which  it  erected 
in  1913  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Square  In 
front  of  the  White  House  in  Washington,  one 
of  the  finest  bronze  statues  to  be  found  any- 
where In  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

"Erected  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Frederick  William  Augustus  Henry 
Ferdinand  Baron  von  Steuben  In  grateful 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  American 
people  In  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Born 
in  Prussia.  September  17,  1730.  died  In  New 
York  In  1794.  After  serving  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  he  offered 
his  sword  to  the  American  colonies  and  was 
appointed  major  general  and  inspector  gen- 
eral In  the  Continental  Army.  He  gave  mili- 
tary training  and  discipline  to  the  citizen 
soldiers  who  achieved  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States." 

Most  recently.  General  Elsenhower  has 
declared  that  In  his  view  the  policy  of  un- 
conditional surrender  was  an  error.  The 
British  military  historian,  MaJ.  Gen.  G.  F.  C. 
Fuller,  has  passed  a  much  harder  Judgment: 
namely,  that  this  policy  prolonged  the  war 
unnecessarily,  destroyed  Italy,  and  wasted 
thousands  of  American  and  British  lives. 

Referring  to  the  hesitation  and  loss  of 
time  for  which  the  martyrs  of  the  resistance 


are  being  criticized,  some  other  observations 
shall  be  mentioned.    They  demonstrate  how 
other    conscientious    and    responsible    men. 
under    far    less    aggravating    circumstances 
than  those  of  the  Inner  circle  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  resistance,  have   also  not  made  the 
necessary  decisions  In  all  cases  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.     Prof.  Stefan  Possony.  who 
during  World  War  II  worked  on  psychological 
warfare  in  the  VS.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
reported  recently  that  he  and  several  other 
experts  recommended  many  times  without 
any  success  that  the  German  public  should 
be  informed  by  all  methods  about  the  crimes 
of  the  Hitler  regime,  including  the  activity 
In  the  extermination  camps.    The  American 
Information  Service  had  enough  evidence  In 
hand  to  prove  with  hard  facts  the  criminal 
extermination  policy. 

Here  In  Berlin  we  are  in  closest  proximity 
of  mementos  which  remind  us  that  when 
crucial  hours  of  destiny  have  slipped  by  un- 
used. It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  utilize  them.  If  ever. 

Next  to  the  uprisings  In  East  Germany  and 
In  Hungary,  during  which  the  NATO  Al- 
lies wasted  precious  time  for  possible  action, 
there  Is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  I 
speak  the  even  far  more  depressing  wall  of 
shame.  There  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
construction  was  known  well  in  advance, 
and  the  construction  would  not  have  been 
tried  if  one  had  followed  General  of  the  Army 
Lucius  Clay's  thoughts  and  had  put  the  U.S. 
forces  here  merely  on  alert. 

What  all  this  demonstrates  is  how  little. 
In  the  tragic  course  of  events.  In  the  years  Jn 
which  the  prestige  of  Germany  was  siillled 
by  criminals,  constituted  a  typically  or 
uniquely  German  degeneration  of  a  society's 
Institutions.  Of  what  It  also  reminds  us  Is 
that,  since  the  end  of  one  tyranny,  quite  some 
other  equally  gruesome  systems  have  come 
to  bloom  in  many  spots  on  this  earth. 
Seventeen  million  Germans  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  basic  rights  and  are  kept  as 
truly  captives,  denied  the  privileges  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter:  no  transfer  of  territory 
without  plebiscite. 

However,  all  these  sobering  experiences 
more  than  20  years  after  the  horror  of  World 
War  II.  and  such  human  catastrophes  like 
Dresden.  Hiroshima,  and  Nagasaki,  cannot  In 
any  way  diminish  the  unique  importance  of 
the  martyred  elite  of  the  German  resistance. 
What  happened  here  was  the  purification 
of  human  beings  In  the  smelter  of  suffering 
to  such  noble,  pure  humaneness,  neighbor- 
ly love  and  true  freedom  of  the  heart  that 
their  soul  was  not  only  Immune  against  tor- 
ture and  humiliation,  but  also  high  above 
hatred  and  feeling  of  revenge.  From  all  post- 
humous letters  and  messages  shlneth  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Thereby,  however,  a  unique  position  Is  se- 
cured forever  for  the  martyrs  of  the  German 
resistance,  not  only  In  the  history  of  the 
German  people,  but  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  position  is  forever  removed  from 
the  realm  of  tactics,  of  Journalistic,  natlon- 
allstlcs,  party  political,  or  confessional  or  de- 
nominational disputes— and  it  is  remote  from 
any  protocol. 

Responding  to  the  hvunan  race's  eternal 
longing  for  peace,  the  distant  glow  of  the 
light  of  the  martyrs'  humaneness  shlneth 
through  the  darkness.  This  light  reminds 
us  never  to  forget  that  the  individual  human 
beings  In  nearby  as  well  as  distant  lands  are 
our  brethren.  This  light,  which  shlneth  with 
greater  luminescence  exactly  in  these  present 
days  Is  prodding  us  never  to  forget  that 
what  happened  here  In  Germany  from 
1933  through  1945  can  happen  at  any  time 
In  any  country  of  the  world,  but  that  since 
1945  It  has  happened  and  stlU  does  happen 
right  now  before  our  and  the  world's  eyes 
and  ears,  from  Helmstedt  and  Luebeck  to 
West  Berlin,  and  from  the  Wall  of  Shame 
to  Vladivostok  and  the  Bering  Straits. 


Power  carries  In  Itself  man's  temptation 
by  the  Devil  to  abuse  It.  Total  power  in- 
creases the  jeopardy  of  those  who  possess 
It  to  degenerate  Into  destroyers  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom— In  any  and  every  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  protect  freedom 
and  human  dignity  against  this  never  end- 
ing Jeopardy  in  any  country  of  the  world: 
eternal  vigilance  of  that  elite  of  citizens  who 
have  the  incorruptible  conscience  and  the 
valor  to  put  their  lives  at  stake  in  the  de- 
fense of  those  inalienable  rights  bestowed 
upon  man  by  his  Creator,  in  which  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  basic  law  of  the  Federal 
Republic   of   Germany   are   anchored. 

In  closing  I  quote  St.  Joan  of  Arc  whom 
Bernard  Shaw  let  say:  "O  Lord,  who  created 
this  wonderful  earth,  how  long  will  it  last, 
until  It  win  be  ready  to  receive  your  saints, 
how  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 


EARL  "SKIP"  BUTE 


Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  North  Dakota  has  many  noted 
individuals  who  have  gained  recognition 
nationwide.     One  of  our  finest  men  is 
Earl  "Skip"  Bute,  veteran  coach  at  the 
Wahpeton  School  of  Science,  Wahpeton, 
N.  Dak.     He  was  named  small  college 
coach  of  the  year  by  the  Football  Writers 
Association  of  America.    The  Associated 
Press  reported  Bute  was  honored  by  the 
writers  group  meeting  in  Chicago  in  con- 
junction with  the  college  All-Star  foot- 
ball game. 

Bute,  65,  has  been  on  the  Wahpeton 
Science  staff  41  years.  In  1962  he  was 
named  Coach  of  the  Year  by  North 
Dakota  sportswriters  and  sportscasters. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  North  Dakota  State 
University  at  Fargo. 

Bute  has  been  responsible  for  carrying 
on  a  football  program  at  Wahpeton 
Science,  a  2-year  college  which  plays 
teams  from  4-year  colleges.  Over  40 
years  Science  compiled  137  victories 
against  90  defeats  and  17  ties. 

North  Dakota  is  a  better  State  because 
of  the  contribution  "Skip"  Bute  has 
made,  and  America  is  stronger  because 
of  having  a  man  of  his  character  and 
ability  work  with  our  young  people. 


THE    HONORABLE    JOSEPH    CAMP- 
BELL. COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 
Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  his  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.   Mr.   Speaker,  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  an  outstanding  public  servant, 
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the  Honorable  Joseph  Campbell,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  who 
retired  July  31. 1965. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
presently  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  the  work  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Mr.  Campbell  served 
with  complete  dedication,  ability,  and  in- 
tegrity and  made  many  contributions  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Under  his  able  direction,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reached  a  new 
high  in  serving  Congress  and  its  task  as 
watchdog  of  Government  expenditures. 

Mr.  Campbell  fully  understood  the 
fact  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
serves  as  an  arm  of  Congress  and  realized 
completely  the  importance  of  the  work 
the  General  Accounting  Office  does  to- 
ward keeping  the  Government  running 
on  an  efficient,  modern  basis. 

It  is  sincerely  regretted  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's health  will  not  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  post  of  Comptroller 
General  for  the  full  15-year  term.  The 
solid  groundwork  he  has  laid,  however, 
will  help  assure  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  will  continue  to  work  ef- 
fectively in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

The  best  wishes  of  many  go  with  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  family.  May  he  con- 
tinue to  have  many  happy  and  produc- 
tive years  ahead. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  SEC- 
TIONS 8  AND  9  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
sections  8  and  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  an  expedited  election  in  lieu  of  rec- 
ognition on  the  basis  of  authorization 
cards  or  other  evidence  purporting  to 
show  that  a  majority  of  an  employer's 
employees  wish  to  be  represented  by  a 
union.  A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits. 

This  bill  is  a  revision  of  a  previous  one, 
H.R.  9060.  which  I  introduced  covering 
the  same  general  subject.  The  present 
bill  differs  from  H.R.  9060  in  that  it  re- 
vises and  clarifies  the  procedures  to  be 
utilized  for  an  election  in  lieu  of  recogni- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  card  check. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  NLRB  has  resorted  to  card  checks 
as  a  basis  for  compeUing  union  recogni- 
tion. As  the  law  presently  stands.  If  a 
union  presents  an  employer  with  cards 
signed  by  51  percent  or  more  of  the  em- 
ployees, the  employer  is  legally  obligated 
to  recognize  and  bargain  with  the  union, 
unless  the  employer  has  a  good  faith 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  un- 
ion's showing  a  majority.     Under  this 


rule,  an  employer  can  be  effectively  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  present  his  argu- 
ments against  the  union  and  then  have 
the  employees  decide. 

The  employees  likewise  can  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  a  secret  ballot,  even 
though  section  9  of  the  act  provides  ma- 
chinery for  conducting  such  a  secret  bal- 
lot election.  A  racket  posing  as  a  union 
has  a  much  better  chance  to  get  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
argued  that  the  ordinary  election  proce- 
dures of  the  act,  except  in  organizational 
picketing  cases,  may  in  some  cases  un- 
necessarily delay  the  process  of  deter- 
mining the  wishes  of  the  employees. 

This  bill,  however,  would  neither  be  a 
vehicle  for  delay  nor  limit  the  right  to 
a  secret  ballot  election. 

The  bill  makes  two  changes  in  existing 
law: 

First.  Section  1  of  the  bill  would  create 
a  new  section  9<c)  <6)  of  the  act,  and 
thereby  would  provide  that  an  employer 
faced  with  a  card  check  of  more  than  50 
percent  may  file  a  petition  and  get  an 
election.  If  he  files  such  a  petition,  no 
unfair  labor  practice  proceeding  based 
solely  upon  refusal  to  recognize  the  card 
check  will  be  processed  unless  the  em- 
ployer dissipates  the  majority  by  other 
unfair  labor  practices  or  so  poisons  the 
air  by  unfair  labor  practices  that  it  would 
be  futile  or  unfair  to  hold  an  election  at 
all.  Any  petition  for  an  election  filed  un- 
der this  amendment  would  be  followed 
by  an  expedited  election  under  procedures 
comparable  to  those  now  in  use  under  8 
(b)  (7) — the  high-speed  election  in  cases 
of  organizational  or  recognition  picket- 
ing, established  by  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act.  Under  the  expedited  election  pro- 
cedure, all  determinations  of  bargaining 
unit  questions,  eligibility  of  voters,  objec- 
tioris  to  the  conduct  of  the  election,  and 
so  forth,  would  be  resolved  by  the  re- 
gional director  with  only  discretionary 
review  by  the  Board.  Under  this  proce- 
dure, the  time  lapse  between  filing  the 
petition  and  issuance  of  a  certification 
would  rarely  exceed  30  days  and  often  be 
much  shorter. 

Second.  Section  2  of  the  bill  would 
create  a  new  section  8(g)  of  the  act,  un- 
der which,  If  a  card  check  is  presented, 
the  employer  is  given  a  reasonable  time 
to  verify  whether  the  signatures  on  the 
cards  are  genuine  and  whether  the  cards 
have  indeed  been  signed  voluntarily  by 
the  employees  and  have  not  been  re- 
voked. Thereafter,  if  he  has  no  good 
faith  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
union's  majority  showing  on  the  basis  of 
cards,  the  employer  is  obligated  either  to 
recognize  the  union  or  else  file  a  petition 
for  an  expedited  election  as  provided  in 
this  bill.  If  he  has  no  good  faith  doubt 
and  fails  either  to  recognize  the  union  or 
request  an  expedited  election,  he  is  guilty 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

In  short,  these  changes  cure  the  main 
defects  in  the  card  check  procedure — that 
It  is  inaccurate  and  deprives  the  employer 
of  the  right  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story — 
while  at  the  same  time  definitely  improv- 
ing the  existing  certification  procedure 
by  providing  a  union  with  a  quick  proce- 
dure heretofore  available  only  in  strange 
picketing  cases. 


INDEMNITY    PAYMENTS    TO   DAIRY 
FARMERS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sickles],  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  I 
are  introducing  identical  bills  to  continue 
the  program  of  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers. 

These  payments  have  been  made  to 
farmers  forced  to  dump  milk  contami- 
nated by  certain  pesticides,  notably  hep- 
tachlor  and  dieldrin.  The  Agriculture 
Department  recommended  these  chemi- 
cals until  early  1964,  when  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  studies  found  them 
to  be  harmful. 

Payment  of  indemnities  to  affected 
dairy  farmers  was  authorized  from  last 
fall  until  January  31,  1965,  under  title 
in  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964.  These  payments  were  later  ex- 
tended until  June  30  of  this  year. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the 
problem  persists.  Residues  of  these 
chemicals  still  remain  in  the  ground, 
causing  contamination  of  each  succes- 
sive feed  grains  crop.  Thus  the  bills 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  continue  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  affected  farmers  until  all  traces 
of  the  pesticides  have  disappeared  and 
their  milk  has  been  reinstated  for  com- 
mercial marketing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  many 
efforts  to  secure  an  extension  of  this 
indemnity  program.  Two  weeks  ago,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  a  2-year 
extension  in  the  Economic  Opportvmity 
Act  amendments  on  the  floor,  but  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  was  riiled 
out  of  order  because  the  section  which 
we  sought  to  amend  had  already  expired. 
I  understand  that  similar  efforts  will  be 
made  during  consideration  of  the  poverty 
bill  amendments  in  the  other  body. 

Continuation  of  this  program  of  in- 
demnities would  fulfill  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  to  those  dairy 
farmers  who  are  suffering  economic 
hardship  through  the  consequences  of 
governmental  miscalculations.  The  cost 
of  this  program  is  not  great:  in  fiscal 

1965,  $8.8  million  was  appropriated  for 
indemnity  payments,  but  less  than  $400,- 
000  was  actually  paid.  Yet  the  need  for 
this  bill  is  clear,  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
enactment. 


VOTER   DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST 
YOUNG  ADULTS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  protest  voter  discrimi- 
nation against  one  of  the  most  valuable 
groups  of  citizens  in  this  Nation,  our 
young  adults. 

The  future  of  this  Nation  lies  in  the 
hands  of  these  young  people.  Our 
world  of  tomorrow  will  not  only  be 
shaped  by  them,  it  may  well  be  perma- 
ueiiitly  preserved  by  them. 

I^ever  before  in  history  have  we  asked 
more  of  our  young  Americans  than  we 
do  today.  And  never  before  have  they 
answered  the  call  with  greater  resolve, 
determination  and  dedication. 

We  have  asked  young  Amei-icans  to 
work  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth 
as  volunteer  Peace  Corpsmen.  They 
have  worked  well  and  brought  honor  to 
their  country. 

We  have  called  on  them  to  aid  in  the 
battle  against  poverty  and  deprivation. 
They  have  given  of  themselves  tirelessly 
and  unselfishly. 

Today,  once  again,  we  are  calling  on 
them  to  give  their  lives  in  a  remote  but 
important  region  of  the  world  where 
Godless  communism  threatens  world 
peace  and  security  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  ultimate  sacrifice  to 
protect  the  freedoms  which  we  hold  so 
.sacred. 

We  ask  much  of  the  8  million  young 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
20  in  behalf  of  their  country.  We  de- 
mand from  them  higher  standards,  con- 
front them  with  greater  competition  and 
leave  them  with  greater  challenges  than 
we  ever  faced  at  their  age.  And  yet  we 
do  not  allow  them  that  one  great  priv- 
ilege which  millions  of  Americans,  many 
of  whom  may  have  less  interest  or  may  be 
less  qualified,  now  possess.    The  right  to 

vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  demand  all  this 
from  these,  who  have  proved  themselves 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  serve  their 
country,  then  I  submit  it  is  discrimi- 
nation to  perpetuate  the  existing  situa- 
tion which  denies  them  the  right  to  vote. 
At  this  time,  I  am  privileged  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution to  this  end,  that  no  citizen  of 
this  Nation,  who  is  18  years  of  age  or 
older  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  moved 
with  boldness  in  correcting  voting  in- 
equities which  plague  many  citizens. 
The  job,  however,  is  not  done  and  will 
not  be  finished  until  this  discrimination 
against  young  Americans  is  eliminated. 


and  Wildlife  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  continental  waterfowl  sit- 
uation as  it  might  affect  the  coming  sea- 
son on  ducks  and  geese.  The  hearing 
will  occur  Tuesday  next,  August  17,  1965, 
at  9:30  a.m. 

Witnesses  will  be  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Stanley  Caine. 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Gott- 
schalk,  and  other  interested  persons. 

Notice  is  being  sent  to  State  conser- 
vation agencies,  conservation  organiza- 
tions, and  other  interested  parties. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
feel  compelled  to  point  out  that  it  is  the 
request  and  the  strong  interest  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wag- 
gonner,  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Long], 
that  has  brought  this  hearing  about. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  UPPER 
VOLTA  ON  ITS  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


WATERFOWL  HEARING 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish 


Mr.  FARNUM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  we  honor  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Upper  Volta.    This 
republic  of  some  4  million  people,  which 
celebrated  its  independence  day  on  Au- 
gust 5  occupies  an  important  position  In 
the  economic  and  political  development 
of  Africa.    It  comprises  an  area  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  our  State  of 
Colorado,  but  is  twice  as  densely  popu- 
lated.   In  fact,  the  average  population 
density  of  30  persons  per  square  mile 
varies  from  a  scant  three  in  the  northern 
sector  of  the  country  to  over  a  hundred  in 
the  south-central  regions.    The  Republic 
of  the  Upper  Volta  supplies  much  needed 
labor  for  many  of  its  neighbors;    for 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  an  average 
of  some  350,000  workers  are  usually  out 
of  the  country,  working  on  the  coffee  and 
cocoa  plantations  in  the  neighboring  re- 
publics  to  the  south.     In  addition  to 
supplying  many  needed  animal  and  plant 
foodstuffs  for  the  coastal  nations,  Upper 
Volta  thus  also  contributes  from  its  labor 
force  to  build  a  better  Africa. 

The  Republic  of  Upper  Volta  is  sit- 
uated on  an  extensive  plateau  between 
the  Republics  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Togo, 
and  Dahomey  on  the  south,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mali  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  Republic  of  Niger  on  the  east.  Oc- 
cupying such  a  central  position,  the 
strategic  importance  of  Upper  Volta  in 
the  future  development  of  Africa  cannot 
be  denied.  With  great  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, then,  this  new  nation  joined  the 
United  Nations  within  2  months  of  its 
independence  and  is  presently  a  member 
of  most  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
UN.  With  Dahomey,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Niger,  the  Upper  Volta  formed  the 
Council  of  the  Entente,  resulting  in  a 
customs  union  and  a  common  develop- 


ment and  emergency  fund.  Further- 
more, not  content  to  be  an  active  member 
of  a  solely  regional  or  a  worldwide  orga- 
nization such  as  the  U.N.,  it  also  asso- 
ciated itself  vvith  other  former  French 
West  African  nations  in  the  UDOA  or 
West  African  Customs  Union,  and  be- 
longs to  the  ECA,  CCTA.  and  the  OCAM. 
Its  sharp  spirit  of  international  interest 
and  dedication  to  world  cooperation  is 
certainly  to  be  commended. 

As  a  continent  emerging  for  the  most 
part  from  the  shackles  of  political  and 
economic  colonialism  into  the  rapidly 
changing  world  of  today,  Africa  needs 
leadership,  willingness  to  cooperate, 
peace,  and  stability,  all  of  which  we 
happily  witness  in  the  Upper  Volta.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Upper 
Volta  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  it 
realizes  its  position  of  importance  in 
Africa's  development,  and  that  it  will 
readily  and  effectively  assume  its  respon- 
sibilities. For  this,  and  the  success  with 
which  the  many  and  various  internal 
problems  unavoidably  rising  from  inde- 
pendence have  been  met,  we  sincerely 
congratulate  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Upper  Volta. 


HON.  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL,  AN  OUT- 
STANDING COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.   FARNUM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  last  month  there  came  to  a  close 
the  term  of  active  service  of  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  Campbell,  of  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,   the   Comptroller  General   of  the 
United  States.    General  Campbell,  who 
had  served  in  that  capacity  since  Decem- 
ber 14,  1954,  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion before  the  expiration  of  his  official 
term  because  of  ill  health.   Joe  Campbell 
was  not  only  a  distinguished  constituent 
of  mine  and  a  fine  personal  friend,  but 
in  my  judgment  he  has  also  been  one  of 
the  finest  Comptrollers  General  ever  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  in  our  Government. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  great  job 
which  Joe  Campbell  did  that  he  pursued 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  of- 
fice with  vigor  and  without  fear  or  favor 
under  three  different  Presidents  and  two 
different  party  administrations.    He  had 
only  one  boss,  his  assignment  to  work  for 
economy  and  efficiency  in  Government 
and  in  behalf  of  the  rank  and  file  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  had  many  occasions  to 
observe  Comptroller  General  Campbell's 
vigorous  conduct  of  his  office  in  connec- 
tion with  investigations  of  operations  of 
the  Nation's  military  departments.  Al- 
though these  investigations  required  that 
the  staff  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice penetrate  the  maze  of  a  whole  multi- 
tude of  special  technical  jargons,  and  be 
constantly  subjected  to  the  charge  that 
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they  really  did  not  understand  these  spe- 
cialized operations,  they  were  looking 
into.  Mr.  Campbell  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination that  no  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  even  the  military  branches, 
should  be  immune  from  the  obligation  to 
adhere  to  strict  principles  of  accountabil- 
ity and  economy  and  the  elimination  of 
all  waste  insofar  as  practicable.  And 
the  result  was  that  he  came  up  with 
reports  that  did  result  in  very  substan- 
tial savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Campbell's  service 
typified  the  kind  of  courage,  technical 
skill,  and  tireless  devotion  to  duty  that 
are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  Govern- 
ment service.  He  has  set  a  standard 
which  all  of  us  will  find  it  very  hard  to 
emulate. 

While  I  regret  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  his  decision  to  retire,  I  can  well 
understand  his  desire  to  spend  some 
quiet  days  in  the  beautiful  environs  of 
Cooperstown.  Those  of  us  who  know  Joe 
will  look  fonvard  to  seeing  him  there, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  will  say  "well 
done"  to  him  for  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  country. 


A  COMMISSION  TO  SUPERVISE  THE 
ACQUISITION  OP  AN  OFFICIAL 
RESIDENCE  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  a  commission  to  supervise 
the  acquisition  of  an  official  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  was  sponsored  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Mike  Monroney. 

It  is  unrealistic.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
pect a  modem  Vice  President  to  fulfill 
his  heavy  around-the-clock  responsibili- 
ties without  the  aid  of  an  official  Govern- 
ment residence.  In  past  years,  it  may 
be  granted,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Vice  President  were  not  so  great  as  to 
require  such  a  residence.  But  recent 
trends  steadily  expanding  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's role  make  the  provision  of  an  ap- 
propriate residence  a  necessity. 

The  Vice  President  is  now  truly  our 
second  in  command  and  he  should  be 
provided  with  a  residence  befitting  tiie 
new  status  of  the  office.  The  social  func- 
tions, alone,  now  required  of  him,  make 
it  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  fulfill 
his  duties  in  a  private  residence,  which 
has  limited  space,  insufficient  staff,  and 
is  exhaustive  of  his  private  means. 

I  personally  believe  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  find  a  location  for  the  Vice 
President's  official  residence  convenient 
to  both  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 
But  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Congress  to  specify  the  location  of  the 
residence  without  a  thorough  study  of 
all  of  the  factors  involved  and  all  of  the 
sites  that  are  available. 


My  bill  provides  a  sound,  logical  pro- 
cedure for  arriving  at  the  selection  of  an 
official  vice-presidential  residence.  It 
would  create  a  three-man  Commission, 
two  of  whose  members  would  be  out- 
standing private  citizens,  to  survey  the 
entire  problem  and  recommend  the  most 
convenient  and  appropriate  site.  This 
Commission  would  make  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent now  and  in  the  future  and  would, 
on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  evaluate  all 
of  the  sites  and  structures  available. 
This  would  assure  a  choice  that  would 
be  proper  and  fitting,  rather  than  hasty 
and  suE>erficial. 

As  we  recognize  the  need  for  an  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President,  and  I 
think  every  serious  student  of  this  matter 
must  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  Commission  is  clearly  in- 
dicated as  the  best  way  to  assure  a  sound 
and  lasting  response  to  this  need  of  our 
Nation's  second  ranking  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  course 
and  this  bill  to  the  House. 


REPRESENTATION    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  CormanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Joseph  Allan  Beek,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  California,  have 
recently  been  called  to  my  attention. 
The  articles,  entitled  "The  California 
Federal  Plan  of  Representation"  and 
"Shall  We  Restore  Government  by  the 
People?"  were  printed  by  the  California 
Office  of  State  Printing.  I  wish  briefly 
to  discuss  them  because  I  feel  they  touch 
on  certain  basic  issues  in  the  controversy 
over  one  man.  one  vote. 

One  of  Mr.  Beek's  major  contentions 
is  that  under  California's  old  one-man, 
one-vote  system  of  senatorial  apportion- 
ment, the  legislature  was  dominated  by 
big  city  political  machines.  As  a  point 
of  historical  fact,  this  is  simply  not  true. 
I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  California  statutes  of  reap- 
portionment of  1891.  1901.  and  1911. 
They  show  clearly  that  at  no  time  from 
1891  to  1926  did  the  three  heavily  pop- 
ulated counties  have  control  of  either 
house  of  the  legislature.  That  the  heav- 
ily populated  areas  were  themselves  con- 
trolled by  "machines"  is  questionable. 
That  they  dominated  the  legislatiire  is 
impossible. 

The  summary  follows: 
Assembly — 80  members:  senate — 40  members 
(1891  Stats.,  p.  71) 

Assemblymen 

Districts  28  to  45  (San  Francisco) 18 

Districts  46  to  51   (Alameda) 6 

Districts  70  to  75  (Los  Angeles;  70,  71,  72 
aU  outside  Los  Angeles  city) 6 

Senators 

Districts  17  to  25  (San  Francisco) 9 

Districts  26  to  28  (Alameda) 3 

Districts  36  to  38  (Los  Angeles;  36  all,  38 
largely  outside  Loe  Angeles  city) 3 


Assembly — 80  members;  senate — 40  mem- 
bers— Continued 
(1901  Stats.,  p.  535) 

Assemblymen 

District  28  to  45  (San  Francisco) 18 

Districts  46  to  52   (Alameda).. 7 

Districts  67  to  75  (Los  Angeles;  67  and  68 
outside  Los  Angeles  city) g 

Senators 

Districts  17  to  25  (San  Francisco) 9 

Districts  13  to  16   (Alameda) 4 

Districts  34  to  38  (Los  Angeles;  34  main- 
ly, 35  all  outside  Los  Angeles  city) 5 

(1911  Stats.,  p.  140) 

Assemblymen 

Districts  21  to  33  (San  Francisco) 13 

Bistricts  34  to  41  (Alameda) 8 

Districts  61  to  75  (Los  Angeles;  62,  68, 
69,  70  all  outside  Los  Angeles  clty)__     16 

Senators 

Districts  18  to  24  (San  Francisco) 7 

Districts  13  to  16  (Alameda) 4 

Districts  29  to  31,  33  to  38  (Los  An- 
geles; 33  all,  34  and  35  partly  outside 
Los  Angeles  city) s 

The  assumption  that  a  legislature 
which  is  controlled  by  rural  areas  is,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Beek,  "free  from  domi- 
nation of  selfish  interests  and  responsive 
to  popular  will"  is  far  from  sound,  as 
the  history  of  California  under  the  fed- 
eral system  clearly  shows.  Less  than 
20  years  after  the  federal  system  was 
adopted  in  California,  the  lobbying  and 
pressuring  from  private  groups  had 
become  so  prominent  in  the  legislature 
that  in  1949  a  special  session  was  called 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  assumption  that  a  legislature 
weighted  in  favor  of  certain  geographic 
areas  will  be  free  from  selfish  interests 
is,  of  course,  pure  fantasy.  In  Califor- 
nia, 28 '/a  senators  come  from  northern 
counties  with  a  1960  population  of  6  mil- 
lion, and  11%  senators  come  from  south- 
ern counties  with  a  population  of  91/2 
million.  Thus.  60  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation living  in  50  percent  of  the  area  of 
the  State  has  30  percent  representation 
in  the  Senate. 

This  imbalance  has  inevitably  resulted 
in  marked  sectional  preferences.  For 
example,  the  13  southern  counties  re- 
ceive only  55  percent  of  the  funds  to 
be  spent  for  the  construction  of  State 
highways,  although  these  counties  con- 
tribute 63  percent  of  the  gas  revenue. 

Another  of  Mr.  Beek's  contentions  Is: 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  have 
been  better  served  under  the  federal  plan 
of  representation  than  they  were  when  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  applied.  That  they 
realized  this  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
on  three  of  the  five  occasions  this  matter 
appeared  on  the  ballot,  the  voters  of  that 
great  county  sustained  the  federal  plan. 

Mr.  Beek's  statement  that  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  have  supported  the  fed- 
eral plan  of  apportionment  is  false. 
The  original  1926  federal  system  plan 
was  passed  by  initiative  in  an  alliance  of 
San  Francisco  with  the  rural  areas  of  the 
State  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  Los  Angeles  County.  At 
this  time,  the  voters  of  Los  Angeles 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  proposal. 
Since  1926,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
have  been  called  upon  four  times  to  vote 
on  proposals  for  reapportionment.  Only 
once,  when  the  reapportionment  plan 
was  highly  discriminatory  against  Los 


Angeles,  did  the  voters  reject  a  plan  for 
more  equitable  representation  of  urban 
areas.  The  votes  of  Los  Angeles  County 
on  reapportionment  plans  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Los  Angeles  County  vote 


Year 


Proposition  No. 


1926. 


19-28.  - 

1948.- 
1960  .. 
1962... 


Yes 


20  (reapportionment 
commission-popu- 
lation)...  

28  (so-called  Federal 
plan) 

1  (to  approve  Federal 
plan  rrapportion- 
mcnt  statute) 

13  (labor  plan  to  reap- 
portion)...  

15  (BoncUi  p)an  to  re- 
apportion).  

23  (Uoni'lU  plan  to  re- 
■  apportion) 


195, 300 
103. 155 

185. 170 

579. 197 

1. 155, 308 

1. 353, 849 


No 


79,253 
158,543 

■334.680 
842.209 
925,996 
432, 187 


I  "No"  vote  was  against  Federal  plan. 

Source:  Los  Angeles  County  Registrar  of  Voters. 

Mr.  Beek's  argument  that  the  urban 
areas  have  been  better  treated  under  the 
"Federal  plan"  than  under  one-man, 
one-vote  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy over  fair  representation.  Cali- 
fornia provides  an  excellent  background 
for  studying  the  relationship  of  urban 
and  rural  legislative  factions,  because  of 
its  unusual  two-party  structure.  Unlike 
most  States,  the  partisan  registration 
throughout  California  is  fairly  uniform. 
Thus,  the  relationship  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  is  not  complicated  by  party 
divisions. 

With  this  clear  separation  of  interests, 
it  is  easy  to  see  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion against  certain  urban  and  farm  la- 
bor groups  at  the  hands  of  the  rural 
dominated  senate.  During  the  decade 
from  1935  to  1946.  for  example,  assem- 
bly bills  regulating  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  particularly  of 
women,  children,  and  farm  laborers 
were  killed  by  the  senate.  During  the 
1950's,  a  large  number  of  assembly  meas- 
ures providing  improved  or  expanded 
health  and  welfare  measures  were  de- 
feated in  senate  committees  or  on  the 
senate  floor.  In  the  1960's  it  has  taken 
many  long  years  to  persuade  the  senate 
to  agree  to  a  program  of  water  develop- 
ment that  begins  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

It  is  true  that  except  for  the  farm  labor 
issue,  the  senate  has  approved  much  of 
benefit  to  urban  groups.  But  far  too 
often  in  California's  recent  history,  it 
has  been  too  little  and  too  late.  In  a 
rapidly  growing  State  like  ours,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  having 
to  wait  years  for  watered-down  versions 
of  needed  legislation. 


which  I  saluted  in  my  remarks  of  July 
1,  1965.  This  hot  desert  country  per- 
fumed by  wild  frankincense  trees  Is  the 
subject  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday.  August  8.  1965,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  Somali  is 
following  a  policy  of  political  rather 
than  expressly  economic  development, 
and  consequently  is  being  courted  by 
most  of  the  world's  major  powers. 
United  States-Somali  Republic  relations 
have  traditionally  been  good,  and  we 
have  given  the  country  a  great  deal 
of  economic  and  technical  assistance. 
However,  our  efforts  in  Somali  have  re- 
cently been  questioned  on  the  grounds 
that  we  have  given  arms  to  its  enemies 
while  we  gave  Somali  only  grain. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  article 
which  I  am  having  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks  explores  both 
the  internal  and  external  problems  of  the 
Somali  Republic.  Its  author  stresses  the 
fact  that  despite  the  cooling  of  United 
States-Somali  relations,  the  60  Peace 
Corps  representatives  who  are  working 
in  the  country  nevertheless  remained 
there  and  continued  their  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  (government.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  credit  to  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  such  a  program  of  for- 
eign assistance. 

Somali,  like  many  of  the  other  newly 
independent  African  nations,  faces  the 
challenge  of  walking  a  tightrope  be- 
tween two  major  ideological  camps. 
Most  of  these  countries  want  to  develop 
In  their  own  manner  without  undue  pres- 
sure from  either  the  East  or  the  West. 
Yet,  most  of  these  countries  are  forced 
to  accept  vital  aid  from  whatever  source 
they  can,  and  it  therefore  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  them  to  maintain 
complete  neutrality  in  foreign  relations. 
Jeanne  Contini's  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem is  excellent  in  its  scope  and  depth. 


SOMALI    WALKS    THE    TIGHTROPE 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Somali  Republic  celebrated 
its  fifth  anniversary  of  independence 


Somalia  Walks  the  Tighteope 
(By  Jeanne  Contlni) 

Two  trade  winds  and  the  pauses  between 
establish  the  rhjrthm  of  seasons  In  Somalia. 
The  November  monsoon  brings  dust,  drought, 
crises  of  nerves,  blacks  the  tops  of  the  casua- 
rlna  trees  along  the  Lido,   blows  the  Arab 
dhows  south  to  Dares-Salaam,  drives  nomads 
and  their  herds  to  seek  the  rare  waterholes. 
and  opens  the  hunting  season  as  lions,  ele- 
phants, antelope  emerge  to  slake  their  thirst. 
The  June  monsoon  brings  relief,  harvests  of 
durra,  evenings  cool  enough  for  light  blan- 
kets,   the    reopening    of    school,    blows    the 
dhows  back  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  signals  men 
and  livestock  to  start  the  long  trek  home. 
Tangabill— Swahlll      for      "between      mon- 
soons"— marks  the  pauses,  heat  with  no  wind 
to  stir  anything  not  obliged  to  move.     If  it  Is 
a  good  year,  big  Tangabill  ends  in  rain,  and 
you  learn  to  be  cheerful   about  the   green 
mold  on  your  shoes,  the  rust  on  your  car.  the 
leaks  In  your  ceiling,  because  the  bush  turns 
a  life-giving  green. 

The  Somali  Republic  has  Just  celebrated 
its  fifth  birthday.  But  the  daily  slow 
evaporation  of  time  gives  little  Indication 
of  the  dizzying  propulsion  of  a  race  of 
warriors,  mullahs  and  poets  from  i>astoral 
tribal  life  Into  a  20th-century  nations,  A 
bas-relief  depicting  an  expedition  sent  by 
Queen  Hatshepsut  to  buy  Incense  from  the 
Land  of  Punt  Is  probably  the  earliest  picto- 
rial record  of  the  African  horn,  the  East  Ctoast 
spvir  thrust  Into  the  Arabian  Sea.  Like  the 
frankincense  tree  that  grows  wild  only  In 
Somalia,  the  origins  of  the  people  are  as  mys- 
terious as  their  power  to  survive  In  a  wind- 


scorched  biblical  wilderness  of  sand,  rock, 
and  thorn. 

No  one  Is  certain  when  the  Somalls  ap- 
peared on  the  horn  or  from  where.  Their 
own  history  In  terms  of  Jihads  (religious 
wars),  battles  for  grazing  land  or  water 
rights,  camel  raids  and  reprisals.  Interwoven 
with  legend,  has  been  passed  on  in  epic  p>oems 
only  now  being  systematically  collected  and 
set  down.  Each  of  the  six  main  Somali  tribes 
or  clans  traces  its  lineage  to  a  noble  Arab, 
and  t.nrough  these  ancestors  to  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  but  today  they  consider  them- 
selves at  least  offlciaily,  part  of  the  black 
African  community. 

For  the  Somalls,  the  only  comparatively 
easy  thing  about  independence  was  achieving 
It.  The  former  Italian  colony  became  a 
United  Nations  Trust  Territory  after  World 
War  II.  Italy  was  assigned  the  Job  of  pre- 
paring the  groundwork  for  the  new  state, 
with  the  decade  1950-60  to  do  it  in,  the  dead- 
line being  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Britain  decided  to  grant  Independence  to  her 
Somaliland  Protectorate  in  the  north  a  few 
days  before  the  Italians  bowed  out.  and  the 
two  territories  were  joined  on  July  1.  1960. 
forming  the  Somali  Republic. 

The  act  of  becoming  a  free  nation  was  Im- 
mediately followed  by  a  monstrous  tangle  of 
problems.  Some  are  common  to  all  develop- 
ing countries,  like  the  humiliating  reliance 
on  foreign  aid.  and  the  need  to  adopt  alien 
methods  and  standards  In  the  race  to  force 
growth.  Some  are  shared  by  other  African 
states,  such  as  the  legacy  of  arbitrary  colo- 
nial borders,  though  the  Somali  case  Is 
unique  In  many  respects.  Added  to  these 
are  a  whole  set  of  difflculties  arising  from 
the  character  of  the  country  and  the  Somalls 
themselves. 

The  Somali  word  for  water  is  bio.  similar 
to  the  Greek  word  for  life.  The  coincidence 
is  more  than  semantic.  It  is  the  literal  truth. 
The  300,000  square  mUes  comprising  the  Re- 
public are  mostly  flat,  scrub-covered  savanna, 
watered  by  two  shallow  serpentine  rivers— 
the  Juba  and  the  Webl  Shebell— and  by 
sparse,  erratic,  rainfall.  In  the  dry  season, 
it  looks  yellow  and  hot  orange,  fissured  by  the 
hard  clay  banks  of  parched  wadls.  Yet  one 
can  see  by  the  perennial  green  that  borders 
the  rivers  and  overlays  the  entire  bush  after 
rain  that  the  soil  Is  fertile.  But  the  weather 
runs  to  extremes:  In  the  past  5  years,  the 
government  has  had  to  cope  with  unprece- 
dented floods  as  well  as  severe  drovights  that 
three  times  brought  the  country  to  the  brink 
of  famine. 

No  important  mineral  resources  have  been 
unearthed,  although  traces  of  oU  continue 
to  hold  out  promise  for  the  four  companies 
(three  American,  cne  Italian)  with  drilling 
concessions.  Somalia's  ancient  trade  in 
ivory,  incense,  and  the  world's  finest  leopard 
pelts  has  been  overtaken  by  livestock  and 
bananas  without  adding  up  to  a  viable  econ- 
omy. The  absence  of  potential  nat\u-al 
wealth  apparently  discouraged  Investment  by 
the  former  colonial  powers  in  the  Infrastruc- 
ture necessary  for  development.  Everything 
has  to  be  done  from  scratch,  at  astronomical 
cost,  because  of  the  primitive  communica- 
tions (only  375  miles  of  all-weather  roads 
existed  at  the  time  of  independence  and  no 
deepwater  ports) .  not  to  speak  of  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  all  equipment  due  to  the 
humid  climate.  Foreign  technicians  have 
run  Into  novel  hazards — giant  cranes  top- 
pling Into  the  sea.  and  new  road  surfaces 
being  corroded  by  camel  urine. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  offers  to  help. 
The  new  white-starred  blue  national  fiag 
had  hardly  been  hoisted  when  foreign  mis- 
sions and  experts  began  pouring  in  from  all 
sides.  The  United  States.  United  Kingdom. 
United  Arab  Republic.  U.S.SJI..  UJJ..  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  Italy,  West  Germany. 
Communist  China.  Czechoslovakia,  the 
European  Common  Market  were  busy  getting 
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the   show   on   the   road   according   to   their 
respective  lights. 

The  capital  city  of  Mogadiscio,  a  sleepy 
town  of  about  50,000,  was  shaken  to  its 
crumbling  Moorish  foundations.  The  shiny 
limousines  of  21  embassies  dodged  camels, 
goats,  fat-tailed  sheep,  donkeys,  and  trotting 
boys  with  whole  tuna,  bedsprlngs  or  stacks  of 
chairs  on  their  heads.  The  city  urchins  made 
a  profitable  business  of  watching  cars  on  a 
trick  or  treat  basis.  Real  estate  boomed.  A 
whole  new  suburb  of  startled  luxiuy  villas 
sprang  up  opposite  a  huddle  of  sapling- 
walled  Somali  dwellings.  The  view  of  the 
limpid  Indian  Ocean  was  screened  by  a  solid 
procession  of  cement  bathhouses  leased  to 
the  various  foreign  missions  and  Individuals 
of  consequence.  Italian,  Arab,  and  Asian 
merchants  restocked  their  shops,  and  found 
the  Russians  their  best  customers.  A  Chinese 
from  Aden  opened  a  restaurant  serving  the 
only  porkless  chow  meln  in  East  Africa. 

Two  essential  services  were  unable  to  keep 
the  new  pace.  The  Somali  slgnorinas  at  the 
telephone  exchange  preserved  their  nerves 
by  Interrupting  or  simply  cutting  off  when 
the  conversation  went  on  too  long.  Every- 
one complained  from  Cabinet  ministers  on 
down.  The  18th-century  practice  of  send- 
ing messages  by  hand  was  revived.  But  there 
W21S  no  substitute  for  the  single  decrepit 
funeral  black  truck  carrying  fresh  water. 

The  source  of  the  water  Is  2'/2  miles  beyond 
the  city  limits  and  it  Is  sold  to  the  poor  from 
old  gasoline  cans  clanking  on  the  backs  of 
small  donkeys.  The  truck  services  all  who 
can  afford  to  have  tanks  on  the  roofs  of  their 
houses.  When  a  new  arrival  asked  how  to 
secure  regular  delivery  from  the  truck,  he 
was  told  by  a  seasoned  resident:  "When  you 
see  it  coming.  He  down  in  the  road  and  try 
to  stop  it." 

This  water  is  for  cooking  and  is  potable. 
Distilled  water  In  demijohns  and  bottled 
mineral  water  are  available  for  the  finicky. 
An  aqueduct  pipes  semibracklsh  water  to  the 
city's  taps  for  washing,  shaving,  laundry,  and 
house  cleaning.  Gardens  with  flowers  or 
shrubs  requiring  fresh  water  are  status 
symbols,  maintained  almo.st  exclusively  by 
embassy  or  oil  company  representative. 
Sinclair  Oil  and  the  U.S.  AID  compound 
(which  has  its  own  water  truck)  have 
the  only  lawns  In  town.  A  remarkable  golf 
course  was  staked  out  in  the  bush  beyond 
the  city  limits,  all  sandtraps  and  no  greens, 
with  camels  and  shepherd  boys  providing 
sp)eclal  obstncles. 

The  forelfjn  experts  of  diverse  backgrounds 
and  ideologies  all  concluded  that  Samalia  s 
hope  of  real  economic  independence  lay  in 
agriculture.  The  Italians  had  Irrigated  and 
cultivated  flourishing  banana  plantations 
along  the  river  banks.  The  crop  was  sold 
exclusively  to  Italy  through  a  now  defunct 
monopoly  at  a  third  higher  than  the  world 
market  price.  With  the  passing  of  thl; 
phase,  efforts  have  been  initiated  to  diversify 
and  spread  out.  The  Soviets  are  trying 
wheat  In  the  north,  cotton  and  oil  seeds  on 
a  huge  state  farm  on  the  Juba. 

A  new  U.S.  agricultural  center  Is  planned 
at  Afgol  on  the  Shebell.  West  Germany  and 
the  European  Common  Market  have  built 
stretche.s  of  road  through  the  plantations. 
And  three  exhaustive  expensive  surveys  have 
been  made  of  the  potential  dry  farming  belt 
between  the  rivers,  first  by  the  Italians,  then 
by  the  United  States,  and  currently  by  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund  with  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization.  The  American  sur- 
vey was  part  of  a  feasibility  study  th.it 
Justified  construction  of  an  $8  million  port 
for  Chlslmalo.  at  the  Juba's  mouth. 

The  reasoning  behind  all  these  undertak- 
ings is  predicated  ou  turning  nomad  herds- 
men into  farmers.  In  other  words,  what  Is 
wanted  Is  a  revolution  In  the  structure  and 
values  of  Somali  society.  Among  the  nomads 
who  constitute  about  70  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, fighting,  leading  family  and  livestock 


to  fresh  grazing  areas,  and  piety  and  poetry 
are  the  traditional  honorable  male  pursuits. 
They  consider  most  forms  of  manual  labor 
undignified.  To  call  a  man  "you  ironmon- 
ger" or  'you  shoemaker"  Is  a  deliberate  In- 
sult punishable  by  law.  Women  do  the  dally 
chores.  Tillers  of  the  soil  are  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  social  hierarchy.  The  settled 
riverine  people  who  make  up  the  present 
farm  labor  f>ool  are  either  Bantu  African  or 
of  mixed  lineage,  whose  forefathers  had  been 
enslaved.  Today,  they  are  represented  in 
the  highest  echelons  of  Government  and  in 
Parliament,  but  are  still  considered  low  caste, 
their  daughters  unsuitable  matches. 

Wealth  and  prestige  have  been  represented 
by  livestock,  especially  camels.  In  the  north 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  horses  were 
prized  as  battle  mounts  but  chiefly  for 
status.  The  celebrated  nationalist  mullah 
and  poet  Sayid  Mohammed  Abdullah  Has- 
san, who  successfully  fought  the  British  for 
20  years,  erected  a  tomb  not  to  his  favorite 
wife  but  to  his  horse.  It  is  the  camel,  how- 
ever, that  sustains  life  and  resists  the  long 
treks  between  waterholes. 

A  diet  of  camel  meat  and  milk,  amplified 
when  possible  by  a  little  grain,  oil  and  sweet 
spiced  tea,  has  bred  a  tall,  lean,  handsome 
race  with  great  capacity  for  endurance. 
Somali  cancels  transport  everything  except 
people — collapsible  nomad  huts,  the  few 
household  effects,  any  sort  of  merchandise 
(including  contraband).  A  man  knows  the 
soft  Individual  clack  of  each  camel  bell  in 
his  herd,  and  will  brave  leopards  and  hyenas 
to  search  for  a  stray.  Camels  will  buy  him 
a  wife,  and  compensate  his  clan  if  he  is  mur- 
dered. The  payment  of  "diah,"  or  blood- 
money,  by  one  clan  to  another  is  calctilated 
in  camels:  100  for  a  man,  50  for  a  woman. 
The  Somalls  have  even  put  a  camel  In 
heaven,  whose  neck  Is  formed  by  the  South- 
ern Cross. 

To  settle  down,  a  nomad  must  acquire  a 
love  of  the  land  at  least  equal  to  that  he 
bears  his  animals,  without  being  made  to 
feel  declass6.  He  must  acquire  a  taste  for 
more  than  the  portable  amenities  that  money 
can  buy;  he  now  Invests  in  a  rifle,  a  tran- 
sistor radio  (on  which  he  follows  political  de- 
velopments in  the  capital  with  the  avidity 
of  a  baseball  fan),  a  flashlight  to  ward  off 
night  marauding  game,  a  wrlstwatch,  new 
clothes,  possibly  a  gold  trinket  for  his  wife, 
in  that  order.  He  must  be  taught  to  want 
education  for  his  children  beyond  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Koran  from  a  traveling  sage.  He 
will  have  to  put  his  faith  In  doctors  and 
hospitals  rather  than  traditional  cures  such 
as  cauterization  of  the  skin  covering  an  in- 
ternal pain.  A  World  Health  Organization 
malaria-control  team  reported  a  setback  for 
science  when  they  returned  to  a  remote  vil- 
lage sprayed  the  previous  year,  and  were 
assailed  by  a  group  of  angry  elders.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Insecticide  had  killed  the 
mosquitoes  but  nourished  and  increased  the 
bedbugs. 

Settlement  would  help  gradually  to  bring 
about  detrlballzatlon.  Somali  tribes  are 
rather  like  old  Scottish  clans  who  enjoy 
fighting  among  themselves  but  instantly 
close  ranks  against  any  threat  from  outside. 
The  country's  political  leaders  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  supplanting  tribal 
or  clan  loyalties  with  national  loyalties — so 
sensitive  that  the  subject  is  taboo.  In  the 
north,  a  tliousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  the 
government,  tribal  rivalries  are  freely  dis- 
cussed even  with  foreign  friends,  and  a  man's 
clan  afllllatton  appears  on  records  of  court 
proceedings.  In  the  south  the  euphemism 
"ethnic  group"  is  used  when  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. 

Truthfully,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  abolish 
nepotism  and  to  bolster  the  resistance  of 
public  officeholders  to  clan  pressure,  the 
tribe  or  clan  remains  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
Somali  life.  The  system  can  neither  be 
Ignored  nor  talked  out  of  existence.    As  an 


executive  of  the  left  wing  Somali  Demo- 
cratic Union  Party  pointed  out:  "The  tribe 
feeds  me,  supports  me  when  I  am  sick  or  un- 
employed, and  buries  me.  This  will  continue 
until  some  of  the  millions  spent  annually 
to  secure  the  support  of  tribal  chiefs  is 
diverted  for  public  welfare." 

Internal  politics  are  Intelligible  only  in 
terms  of  the  tribal  power  struggle  behind  the 
scenes.  Somalia  Is  one  of  the  few  young 
African  States  with  a  multiparty  system,  and 
no  fewer  than  18  parties  participated  In  last 
year's  first  postlndependence  elections.  Of 
these,  only  three  have  national  status — the 
governing  Somali  Youth  League  (SYL),  the 
Somali  National  Congress  (SNC),  and  the 
Somali  Democratic  Union  (SDU).  As  an 
avowedly  leftist  party,  the  SDU  comes 
closest  to  having  an  ideology  In  the  Western 
sense,  and  considers  Itself  the  leader  of  the 
formal  opposition  in  the  National  Assembly. 
However,  the  real  political  battle  is  ethnic, 
regional,  or  personal,  since  all  parties  sup- 
port the  same  fundamental  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies. 

For  example,  It  was  the  split  within  the 
SYL,  rather  than  the  rival  parties,  that  made 
it  impossible  to  form  a  government  for  6 
months  after  the  party  won  a  landslide  at 
the  polls.  Prime  Minister  Abdlrlzak  Hajl 
Hussein  was  the  storm  center,  having  been 
asked  to  form  a  government  over  stiff  op- 
position by  the  SYL.  which  supported  the 
incumbent  Dr.  Abdirashld  All  Shermarke. 
Dissident  SYL  votes  outnumbered  those  of 
the  SNC  and  SDU,  and  the  total  defeated 
the  Premiers  first  Cabinet  last  July. 

The  Prime  Minister,  regarded  by  his 
friends  as  a  potential  Innovator  and  by  his 
enemies  as  a  potential  tyrant,  mended  the 
party  rift  with  the  patience  of  a  watchmaker, 
using  the  most  traditional  Somali  method. 
He  let  the  opposition  talk  Itself  to  exhaus- 
tion. Somalls  are  genuine  political  demo- 
crats by  long  tradition.  Clan  questions  are 
threshed  out  in  the  style  of  cracker-barrel 
meetings,  where  any  adult  male  can  express 
his  opinion,  and  there  are  no  hereditary 
chiefs.  It  is  government  by  consensus  at 
bush  level.  After  2 ',4  months  of  day  and 
night  discussion.  Premier  Abdlrlzak  got  the 
maverick  Parliament  to  back  an  unorthodox 
Cabinet  that  left  out  almost  all  the  old 
guard  political  pros. 

Like  most  of  Somalia's  public  figures,  the 
Premier  Joined  the  SYL  while  It  was  still 
an  underground  nationalist  movement.  In 
1944.  and  held  a  variety  of  Jobs.  He  was  a 
post  office  clerk,  a  wireless  operator,  vice 
president  of  a  bank,  president  of  the  local 
university  institute,  a  deputy,  and  succes- 
sively Minister  of  Interior  and  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  previous  Shermarke 
government.  He  has  the  typical  Somali  tall. 
lean  frame,  dazzling  smile,  tough  political 
acumen,  and  respect  for  the  value  of  com- 
promise. He  works  18  hours  a  day,  probably 
longer  and  harder  than  anyone  else.  Re- 
gardless of  how  effectively  he  may  grapple 
with  the  domestic  hydra,  he  will  be  Judged 
by  his  compatriots  on  how  he  deals  with  the 
only  Issue  that  matters  deeply  to  all  of 
them:  union. 

The  fact  that  not  all  Somalls  were  united 
at  the  time  of  lndep>endence  Is  Somali's  most 
serious  dilemma.  And  It  is  one  that  may  be 
laid  legitimately  at  the  door  of  colonialism. 
About  one-third  of  the  total  population  (es- 
timated at  5  million)  were  left  outside  the 
Republic's  frontiers  in  the  Ogaden  region  of 
Ethiopia,  the  Northern  Frontier  District 
(N.P.D.)  of  Kenya,  and  French  Somallland. 
All  Somalls  from  Djibouti  to  Garissa  speak 
the  same  language,  honor  the  same  tradi- 
tions, and  worship  facing  Mecca.  The 
boundaries  dividing  them  were  drawn  by 
the  European  powers  where  no  natural  bar- 
riers exist,  and  are  marked  by  lonely  police 
posts  sticking  up  out  of  the  bush. 

Their  aspiration  of  union  through  peaceful 
means  was  written  Into  the  Republic's  Con- 


stitution. However,  border  incidents  never 
cease.  The  Government  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve Britain  wovild  solve  the  N.P.D.  problem 
prior  to  Kenya's  Independence.  When  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  United  Kingdom  In- 
tended to  do  nothing,  the  bitterly  disillu- 
sioned Somalls  broke  diplomatic  relations  In 
March  1963. 

To  emphasize  their  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  Kenya,  the  N.P.D.  Somali  political  parties 
Issued  a  pamphlet  stating  among  other 
things:  "Ovir  territory  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  punishment  station.  Our  only 
guests  have  been  colonial  officials,  exiles,  and 
political  prisoners."  (Kenyatta  was  Interned 
there.)  For  the  past  18  months,  N.F.D.  So- 
mali secessionists  have  conducted  hit-and- 
run  raids  on  villages  and  police  posts  from 
the  Republic  side  of  the  border.  A  young 
British  fisherman  captured  In  one  of  the 
raids  was  marched  100  miles  into  Somali, 
where  he  was  rescued  by  the  rural  police, 
having  acquired  a  fondness  for  his  captors 
and  a  violent  distaste  for  sheep  ragout. 

Last  year,  an  irredentist  movement  In  the 
Ogaden  sparked  a  war  engaging  the  military 
forces  of  both  sides.  The  Somali  Insurgents 
were  led  by  a  henna-bearded  giant.  Muktal 
Dahir,  who  harassed  Ethiopian  troops  for  9 
months  before  things  came  to  a  head.  He 
told  me  that  although  his  men  had  no  de- 
fense against  tanks,  they  could  easily  take 
cover  from  aircraft.  "The  bush  Is  perfectly 
suited  to  guerrilla  warfare."  he  said.  "We 
never  stay  longer  than  2  days  In  the  same 
place,  and  we  are  prepared  to  hold  out  in- 
definitely." What  defeated  him  was  the 
cease-fire  imposed  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  which  he  was  bound  to  re- 
spect for  the  sake  of  the  Republic.  It  had 
been  assumed,  despite  official  denials,  that 
the  Somali  Government  was  giving  the  reb- 
els much  more  than  moral  support.  Then 
the  O.A.U.  stepped  in,  urging  a  solution  via 
bilateral  talks.  If  Muktal  had  continued 
his  resistance,  the  talks  would  never  have 
taken  place,  irretrievably  compromising  the 
Government's  nonbelligerent  position. 

A  state  of  emergency  now  prevails  on 
both  the  Kenyan  and  Ethiopian  frontiers. 
By  this  time,  everyone  Involved  is  frozen  in 
formal  public  postures  and  cannot  afford 
to  give  way.  even  If  the  desire  to  do  so 
were  there.  Officially  the  republic  requests 
that  self-determination  be  granted  her  na- 
tionals living  across  the  boundaries. 

Foreigners  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the 
Somali  passion  to  annex  more  barren  acre- 
age that  could  only  compound  the  already 
staggering  problems  of  development.  Yet 
regardless  of  how  Irrational  it  might  look 
from  the  outside,  the  passion  Is  deep  .<^eated. 
Obviously  the  Somalls  have  not  been  as- 
•simllated  by  their  neighbors.  The  republic's 
moderate  President  Aden  Abdullah  Osman 
explains:  "If  they  were  content  to  be  Ethi- 
opians or  Kenyans  we  would  have  no  prob- 
lem. Bvit  when  our  brothers  cannot  tolerate 
living  under  foreign  rule,  how  can  we  simply 
sit  by  and  Ignore  their  appeals  for  help?" 
As  a  result,  the  goal  of  "Greater  Somalia" 
sits  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  the  re- 
public's shoulders,  dominating  foreign  pol- 
icy, complicating  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  continent,  unbalancing  domestic  policy, 
find  retarding  economic  progress  by  sapping 
the  national  energies  and  resources. 

Follow  members  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  have  been  unsympathetic  on 
the  whole,  primarily  because  so  many  feel 
vulnerable  on  the  question  of  colonial  bor- 
ders. At  lart  year's  Cairo  meeting  the  O.A.U. 
adopted,  by  a  thumping  majority,  a  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  borders 
as  established  at  the  time  of  each  member's 
independence. 

Having  escaped  bloodshed  and  long  for- 
eign exile  for  her  leaders  as  a  prelude  to 
liberty.  Somalia  does  not  belong  to  the  ex- 
clusive African  "club"  that  Includes  Ken- 
yatta. Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  Nkrumah  and 


Nyerere.  The  personal  factor  is  so  Important 
in  African  politics  that  it  probably  would 
have  helped  In  the  present  conflicts  with 
Ethiopia  and  Kenya,  had  Somali  statesmen 
shared  the  long-distance  nationalist  strug- 
gle carried  on  from  Britain  by  their  neigh- 
bors. 

One  consequence  of  the  tension  is  the  Im- 
possibility of  Initiating  any  form  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  Ethiopia.  The  re- 
public could  give  the  Ethiopians  additional 
access  to  the  sea,  while  a  T.V.A.-type  river 
basin  development  project  would  greatly 
benefit  both.  But  under  present  conditions, 
the  fact  that  Somalia's  two  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  Ethiopia  is  a  threat  instead  of  a 
promise. 

The  sealing  of  the  border  Is  a  severe  hard- 
ship for  the  northern  Somali  nomads.  For 
centuries,  they  have  moved  during  the  dry 
season  to  the  wells  and  reservoirs  of  the  Haud, 
now  on  the  Ethiopian  side.  The  nomads  say : 
"We  hold  our  camels,  religion,  and  women 
sacred — in  the  dry  season  only  religion  can 
stirvive."  So  they  keep  trying  at  the  risk  of 
being  shot  by  border  patrols,  since  drought 
makes  it  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  any 
case. 

The  "Greater  Somalia"  issue  has  tempered 
the  Republic's  efforts  to  maintain  the  official 
policy  of  nonallnement.  It  Is  the  key  element 
in  what  looks  like  an  eastward  list.  The  po- 
tential menace  of  Ethiopian  forces  receiving 
$10  million  annually  in  U.S.  military  aid  made 
the  buildup  of  the  Somali  Army  seem  indis- 
pensable. After  3  years  of  turning  deaf  ears 
to  Somali  appeals,  in  1963  the  United  States 
made  a  Joint  offer  with  Italy  and  West  Ger- 
many to  equip  6,000  men  and  an  engineer 
corps.  This  was  considered  a  force  scaled  to 
proportions  the  limited  national  budget  could 
sustain.  The  offer  posed  the  condition  that 
Somalia  accept  no  military  aid  from  other 
sources.  It  was  turned  down  in  favor  of  a 
Soviet  proposal  to  equip  an  army  of  20,000. 

Kenya  and  Ethiopia  reacted  to  the  Soviet 
Arms  deal  with  a  mutual  defense  pact.  While 
the  Russian  arms  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
be  used  during  the  border  strife,  the  Ameri- 
can shells  coming  from  the  Ethiopian  side 
left  an  indelible  Impression.  The  $38  million 
spent  by  the  United  States  on  Somali  aid 
projects  from  1954  to  1964  could  not  erase  it. 
However,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  60  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  teaching  school  in  Somalia  that 
when  anti-American  sentiments  reached 
white  heat,  no  one  suggested  they  go  home. 

With  the  same  military  aid,  the  Soviets 
skillfully  outmaneuvered  the  Communist 
Chinese  after  a  short  Sino-Somall  honey- 
moon. According  to  the  Chinese,  the  colo- 
nialists rudely  Interrupted  a  happy  relation- 
ship with  Somalia  dating  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  medieval  Chinese  mariner  is  on  rec- 
ord as  having  touched  the  shores  of  the  horn, 
but  he  wrote  In  his  log  it  wasn't  worth  the 
effort.  The  present  Peiplng  regime  took  a 
different  view. 

Chinese  prestige  wras  highest  in  Augtist  1963, 
when  former  Premier  Shermarke  returned 
from  Peiplng  with  a  cash  gift  of  $3  million 
to  replace  the  former  British  contribution  to 
the  Somali  budget  plus  a  $20  million  Interest- 
free  loan — the  third  largest  Chinese  aid  pro- 
gram in  Africa  at  the  time,  after  Guinea  and 
Algeria.  Chou  Ehi-lai  elected  to  wind  up  his 
1964  African  tour  in  Mogadiscio,  where  he  first 
delivered  his  brisk,  businesslike  statement: 
"The  prospects  for  revolution  are  excellent 
throughout  Africa." 

Nevertheless,  the  imposing  three-story 
Chinese  Embassy  is  to  date  the  only  concrete 
monument  to  the  courtship.  Not  a  penny  of 
the  credit  has  been  spent,  nor  a  single  Chi- 
nese aid  project  started.  No  contribution  to 
the  budget  was  forthcoming  for  1965.  At- 
tempts to  find  out  why  have  been  met  with 
official  silence. 

By  contrast,  Soviet  projects  are  forging 
ahead   all   over   Somalia.     They   are   always 


tangible,  like  a  50-kilocycle  transmitter  for 
Radio  Mogadiscio,  and  a  press  that  prints 
the  English,  Italian,  and  Arabic  Government 
newspapers.  They  do  not  go  In  for  expen- 
sive surveys  whose  value  cannot  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  average  citizen.  The  completion 
of  Soviet  projects  is  guaranteed  by  supplying 
the  government  with  commercial  products  on 
credit,  which  are  sold  to  meet  local  costs. 

Nattirally,  they  made  mistakes  in  Somalia 
like  everyone  else.  The  Somalls  are  now 
aware  that  to  operate  the  new  Soviet  meat 
cannery  in  Chishnalo  at  full  capacity  would 
quickly  decimate  the  nation's  livestock.  Also 
the  not  yet  completed  Mogadiscio  dairy  Is 
located  too  far  from  the  cows.  The  first  huge 
shipment  of  Soviet  flour  could  not  be  prop- 
erly warehoused,  and  mildewed  in  customs. 
It  was  forced  on  the  city's  bakers,  who  pro- 
duced atrociotis  bread  for  weeks. 

The  U.S.  aid  geared  to  long-term  economic 
needs  has  suffered  by  comparison  with  the 
number  of  operating  Russian  projects.  Much 
of  the  American  contribution  has  been 
spent  on  invisible  surveys  and  training  pro- 
grams. At  one  stage,  a  former  U.S.A.I.D.  di- 
rector exclaimed  fervently,  "I  wish  to  God  we 
were  doing  something  above  ground." 
Doubtless  it  made  better  economic  sense  to 
build  the  port  at  Chlslmalo,  but  Americans 
on  the  spot  would  have  been  happier  to  see 
the  port  rising  in  Mogadiscio,  which  also 
needs  one. 

Apart  from  the  East-West  competition. 
Somalia's  cultural  and  commercial  bonds 
with  the  Arab  world  have  forced  the  repub- 
lic to  a  tightrope  stance  in  the  Middle  East 
power  struggle.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
has  made  determined  efforts  to  bring  Somalia 
into  its  orbit.  While  there  are  no  major 
Egyptian  aid  projects,  Nasser's  views  are  car- 
ried to  the  remotest  bush  communities  by 
400  religious  teachers.  Somali  army  pilots 
made  their  first  flights  In  two  venerable 
Vampires,  contributed  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  part  of  a  limited  early  military 
aid  program.  A  number  of  officers  have  been 
trained  in  Cairo,  as  have  several  Somali 
political  personalities.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Somali  Democratic  Union,  Hajl 
Mohamed  Hussein,  spent  some  years  in  the 
capital,  and  the  present  Foreign  Minister, 
Ahmed  Yusuf  Duale,  holds  a  Cairo  degree  in 
Journalism. 

Somalia  equates  the  friendship  of  foreign 
powers  with  support,  direct  or  Indirect,  for 
union.  Their  undeviating  pursuit  of  this 
aim  shows  that  Somalls  are  more  political 
than  economic  minded.  It  Is  pointless  to 
give  a  people  what  they  ought  to  want  in- 
stead of  what  they  want,  If  one  hopes  to  be  a 
significant  Influence.  Instead  of  sweeping 
the  problem  of  "Greater  Somalia"  under  the 
rug,  the  republic's  friends  should  search  for 
a  formula  that  would  save  face  all  around 
because  that  Is  the  only  kind  of  solution 
with  a  chance  of  enduring.  Somalia's  atti- 
tude toward  the  West,  and  the  United  States 
in  particular,  was  shaped  by  an  offer  of  mili- 
tary aid  which  was  too  little  and  too  late. 

During  one  of  the  recent  Independence 
celebrations,  we  stopped  to  listen  to  a  poet 
chanting  in  the  shadows  of  a  narrow  sand 
lane.  The  white  moonlight  Illuminated  a 
small  Somali  audience  and  a  pair  of  drum- 
mers who  provided  a  rhythmic  accompani- 
ment. Hearing  us  speak  English,  the  poet 
interrupted  his  song  and  promptly  impro- 
vised verses  In  Somali  for  the  newcomers. 
After  politely  celebrating  our  ancestors  and 
the  greatness  of  America,  he  ended  with, 
"Why  does  the  spirit  of  friendship  move 
you  to  give  us  grain,  while  you  give  arms  to 
the  Ethiopians?" 


NEW  SCHEME  TO  FEED 
COMMUNISTS 
Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  week  the  Chicago  Tribune  devoted 
articles  to  behind-the-scenes  planning  by 
the  administration  to  subsidize  the  So- 
viet Union  through  a  sale  of  surplus 
grain.  This  morning's  Chicago  Trib- 
une carried  an  extensive  editorial  the 
imp>ortance  of  which  cannot  be  mini- 
mized. Therefore.  I  ask  leave  to  Insert 
the  following  in  the  Record. 

[From   the   Chicago   Tribune. 
Aug.  12.  1965] 
New  Scheme  To  Feed  Communists 
Officials  of  our  State  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments are   diligently   promoting  a   new 
scheme  to  sell  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars'   worth  of  wheat  to   the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  European  satellites.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  these  officials  are  reported  to 
be  hoping  that  ultimately  the  deal  will  pave 
the  way  for  selling   American  foodstuffs  to 
Red  China  and  Cuba. 

The  plan  is  to  gain  not  only  President 
Johnson's  quiclc  support  for  the  stiles,  which 
shouldn't  be  difBcult.  but  also  his  approval 
to  modify  shipping  regulations  designed  spe- 
cifically to  benefit  U.S.  shipping  and  labor. 
A  major  goal  is  to  persuade  the  President 
to  overturn  the  late  President  Kennedy's  rule 
requiring  that  half  the  grain  sold  to  Com- 
munist countries  be  delivered  in  American- 
owned  ships  manned  by  American  crews. 

It  was  precisely  this  rule  which  provided 
one  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  put  over  the  controversial 
wheat  deal  with  the  Russians  late  In  1963. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  deal 
did  not  prove  to  be  as  big  as  the  adminis- 
tration had  hoped.  American  seamen  get 
higher  wages  than  foreign  seamen,  which 
means  that  costs  of  shipping  in  American 
vessels  are  substantially  higher.  Partly  be- 
cause of  that,  the  Russians  bought  only  about 
$140  million  worth  of  wheat  from  us.  In- 
stead of  the  $250  million  worth  we  had 
hoped  to  sell  them. 

The  maritime  strike,  which  has  been  un- 
derway several  weelts  on  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts,  makes  largely  academic  any  current 
discussion  of  the  effects  on  the  shipping  in- 
dustry of  the  proposed  new  grain  deal.  It 
Is  fairly  certain,  however,  that  the  Russians 
would  transport  their  wheat  In  foreign  ves- 
sels, if  given  a  choice,  which  means  our  ship- 
ping industry  would  receive  little  benefit. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  that  much  of  the  wheat 
and  other  grain  our  Government  proposes  to 
sell  to  the  Communists  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer  under  the 
farm  subsidy  program.  Still  on  the  books 
Is  the  so-called  Latta  amendment  to  the 
Agrlcult\iral  Act  of  1961,  aimed  at  dlscovirag- 
Ing  exports  of  subsidized  farm  commodities 
to  Communist  countries.  Though  not  a  legal 
ban  on  such  e.\ports,  It  nevertheless  was  a 
policy  statement  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  foodstuffs  produced  and 
bought  by  the  Government  with  the  aid  of  tax 
moneys  should  be  exported  only  to  friendly 
countries. 

If  the  sale  is  approved,  we  will  be  selling 
wheat  to  Communists  at  75  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  American  flour  millers  have  to  pay 
for  it.  And  if  Congress  authorizes  the  ad- 
ministration's new  wheat  program,  the  Com- 
munists next  year  will  be  able  to  buy  our 
wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel  less  than  it  is  sold 
for  food  In  this  country.  In  other  words,  the 
administration  proposes  to  sell  oiu-  wheat  to 
Communists  at  the  low  world  price,  while 
at  the  same  time  It  is  asking  Congress  to 


boost  the  price  of  domestic  wheat  for  food 
to  double  the  world  price — which  means 
American  consumers  would  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  wheat  foods — for  example, 
2  cents  a  loaf  more  for  bread. 

Moreover,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  that 
Inasmuch  as  our  grain  sales  to  Russia  simply 
free  Russian  grain  for  export  to  Red  China 
and  Cuba,  we  might  as  well  get  In  on  this 
trade  directly.  Not  mentioned  Is  the  argu- 
ment that  If  we  did  not  sell  grain  to  Russia, 
It  would  have  less  grain  to  supply  Red  China 
and  Cuba.  And  If  we  sell  to  Red  China,  why 
not  ship  food  directly  to  North  Vietnam,  even 
though  It  Is  directing  a  war  against  us  and 
killing  Americans  In  South  Vietnam. 

Although  grain  is  not  usually  classified  as 
strategic  material  in  the  sense  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  It  certainly  becomes  strategic 
when  our  enemies  are  hungry  and  can't  feed 
themselves.  Before  President  Johnson  ap- 
proves this  scheme,  he  owes  It  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  explain  how  feeding  Conunu- 
nlsts  anywhere  is  In  the   national  Interest. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  of  the  House  to  discuss  a  matter 
that  will  shortly  come  before  us.  I  am 
speaking  of  H.R.  9811— the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  intend  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  title  V  of  the  bill,  and 
specifically  to  the  wheat  marketing  al- 
location program  contained  therein.  I 
also  intend  to  affirm  my  position  regard- 
ing the  effects  the  legislation  will  have 
on  wheat — from  the  farm  to  the  bread- 
basket. I  have  heard  the  anticipated  ef- 
fects referred  to  as  a  bread  tax.  spa- 
ghetti tax,  macaroni  tax,  and  almost 
everything  except  what  it  really  is.  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
releases — some  factual  and  some  purely 
propagandistic  and  replete  with  hidden 
half  truths — It  is  time  some  of  us  pre- 
sented personal  views  based  upon  what 
we  read,  what  we  hear,  and  what  we 
ultimately  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  bill  is  now  written 
it  can  only  be  one  of  two  things:  an 
excise  tax  on  the  wheat  producer,  which 
according  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture he  can  absorb,  or  a  consumer  tax, 
since  ultimately  all  taxes  in  one  form  or 
another  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer — 
in  this  case,  to  the  family  dinner  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  being  tied  to  an 
old-fashioned  red  herring  effort  with  all 
the  wornout  cliches  used  since  time  im- 
memorial to  hide  the  real  issue  in  a 
campaign  of  any  kind.  I  was  astounded 
to  read  that  the  power  trust  of  old  has 
been  displaced  by  the  bread  trust  of 
today,  and  that  the  old  scapegoat  of  the 
Wall  Street  banker  rears  its  head  simply 
because  a  single  banker  has  for  some 
reason  or  another  decided  to  condemn 
the  tax.  We  also  find  too,  that  the 
Madison  Avenue  boys  are  directing  the 
campaign  against  this  tax  and  they 
somehow  are  going  to  make  it  look  like 
a  tax  on  the  American  housewives' 
breadbasket. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  the  bill  itself 
makes  it  a  tax  on  her  breadbasket  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Madison  Avenue. 


Personally,  I  have  not  met  the  Madison 
Avenue  crowd  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
gray  flannel  suits  lately.  What  I  have 
seen  though,  is  the  success  of  the  excise 
tax  reduction  bill  and  the  removal  of 
$625  million  in  excise  taxes  from  radios, 
sporting  goods — except  fishing  of 
course — musical  instruments,  cameras, 
playing  cards,  furs,  jewelry,  and  so  on. 
I  am  now  asked,  however,  to  place  the 
burden  of  approximately  $625  million — 
which  the  new  food  tax  will  cost — di- 
rectly upon  the  people  I  just  told  I  was 
relieving. 

Though  I  readily  admit  that  playing 
cards,  fur  coats,  cosmetics,  and  so  on.  are 
items  that  fit  into  a  better  way  of  life 
in  our  great  society,  I  still  cannot  in 
good  conscience  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  taking  the  tax  off  of  these  items 
and  placing  it  on  bread,  spaghetti,  or 
anything  made  from  wheat,  without  get- 
ting the  feeling  that  I  am  stealing  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  title  V  of 
the  bill.  We  find  that  it  proposes  raising 
the  marketing  certificate  tax  on  the 
w^heat  provision  for  wheat  contained  in 
food  products  from  75  cents  for  the  1965 
crop  year  to  at  least  $1.25.  That  certifi- 
cate cost  of  $1.25,  plus  a  loan  rate  of 
$1.25,  would,  under  this  measure  of  cer- 
tificate liability  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  result  In  a  wheat  cost  to 
the  miller  of  at  least  $2.50  per  bushel. 

What  would  $2.50  mean  in  the  way  of 
increased  cost  to  the  American  house- 
wife, and  particularly  bread  consumers 
who  account  for  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  domestic  wheat  consumption? 

To  answer  that  question  we  must  go 
back  to  1963,  the  last  year  before  the 
certificate  program  imposed  its  tax  on 
wheat  processors.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
program  was  financed  from  general 
Treasury  revenues.  The  loan  level  for 
the  1967  crop  year  was  $1.82  per  bushel. 
During  1963,  the  average  retail  price  per 
pound  loaf  of  white  bread  was  20.7  cents. 

Congress  provided  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964  for  the  certification  program 
beginning  with  the  1964  crop  year.  The 
loan  level  was  set  at  $1.30.  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  collected  70  cents  per  bushel 
of  wheat  processed,  making  a  minimum 
cost  of  about  $2  to  the  miller.  The  price 
of  bread,  however,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  statistics,  re- 
mained at  20.7  cents.  The  increased 
wheat  prices  were  absorbed  by  the  mill- 
ing and  baking  industries  through  a  set 
of  circumstances  not  likely  to  recur. 

Now,  the  Secretary  proposes  to  increase 
the  minimum  cost  of  wheat  to  $2.50. 
That  would  mean  a  68-cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  wheat  over  1963.  A  68-cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
is  a  $1.60  increase  per  hundredweight  of 
flour.  Roughly,  100  pounds  of  flour  will 
produce  150  pounds  of  bread.  Thus,  this 
increases  the  cost  of  the  flour  in  a  1 
pound  loaf  of  bread  by  more  than  1  cent. 
In  many  markets,  the  leading  loaf  is  1  Vi 
or  1  >  2  pounds,  and  the  added  costs  would 
be  proportionately  higher  for  these 
larger  loaves. 

Secretary  Freeman  testified  on  the  bill 
and  said  the  result  would  be  a  0.7-cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread.    The  executive  message,  however. 


on  H.R.  7097— the  original  bill— states 
that  the  proposal  would  "increase  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  little  more 
than  1  cent."  This  is  a  more  reasonable 
estimate. 

To  the  direct  flour  cost  increase  of 
more  than  1  cent  there  must  be  added 
an  additional  charge  for  all  costs  which 
increase  automatically  when  the  selling 
price  of  bread  increases,  such  as  sales- 
men's commissions,  and  so  on.  It  must 
be  further  understood  that  bread  is  sold 
in  multiples  of  1  cent  only. 

The  housewife  pays  21  cents,  not  20.7 
cents — ^the  average  cost.  Finally,  the  re- 
tailer's markup  must  be  added.  With 
these  increases,  the  housewife  will  pay 
at  the  retail  level  an  additional  2  cents 
for  a  poimd  loaf  of  bread  as  a  result  of 
this  program  alone,  and  2  cents  on  a  21 
cent  item  is  nearly  10  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Wheat  Users 
Cominittee  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adept  in  its  analysis  of  this 
tax: 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  Increase  the  Income  of  wheat  grow- 
ers by  $150  miUlon.  To  tax  the  consumer 
$400  million  to  raise  $150  million  seems  in- 
comprehensible, and  certainly  not  a  very 
efBclent  way  to  raise  the  money. 

Not  only  Is  it  Inefficient.  It  shifts  the 
heaviest  burden  of  the  cost  of  this  subsidy 
to  low-income  groups.  Bread  and  other 
wheat  food  products  are  staples  which  play 
an  important  role  In  the  nutrition  of  low- 
income  groups.  Such  groups  consume  rela- 
tively more  bread  and  other  wheat  food  prod- 
ucts than  do  higher  Income  groups,  and  their 
expenditures  for  wheat  food  products  there- 
fore are  higher,  both  absolutely  and  as  a 
percentage  of  total  expenditures.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  recently  annoxmced 
that  there  are  some  35  million  poor  In  this 
country  who  have  23  cente  or  less  per  meal 
to  spend— 50  million  who  have  30  cents  or 
less  per  meal  to  spend.  For  these  people, 
every  penny  counts. 

There  has  been  a  leveling  off  of  the  down- 
ward trend  In  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
wheat  during  the  past  5  years,  but  there  has 
been  a  stabUlty  of  bread  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer during  that  same  period.  In  our  opin- 
ion, a  10-percent  Increase  In  bread  prices 
would  start  again  this  downward  trend  and 
would  further  aggravate  the  basic  wheat 
problem. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Industry  would 
not  be  Justified  In  passing  on  the  proposed  25 
percent  Increase  In  the  price  of  wheat,  but 
rather  absorb  It.     I  am  not  here  to  seek  your 
sympathy,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
few  facts  on  profits  in  the  milling  and  bak- 
ing Industry.     In  the  milling  Industry.  prof- 
Its  on  sales  average  between  1  and  2  percent — 
and  on  the  low  side  In  that  range.    Indica- 
tive of  the  problems  facing  the  milling  In- 
dustry, the  Nation's  largest  miller  recently 
closed  down  permanently  about  one-half  of 
Its  milling  capacity.     Nor  Is  the  picture  any 
brighter   for  bakers.     Profits  of  six  leading 
baking  companies  averaged   1.2   percent   on 
sales  In  1963— and  1964  was  no  better.     This 
represents  a  reduction  In  profit  on  sales  for 
these  same  companies  from  4.1  percent  in  the 
1947-49  period. 

Nor  can  these  earnings  be  related  to  the 
traditionally  low  profit  factor  in  the  retailing 
field.  The  baking  and  milling  Industries 
manufacture  products  which  require  large 
capital  Investments  in  plant  and  equipment. 
Our  profits  should  properly  be  compared  with 
manufacturers  as  a  whole,  where  the  average 
return  on  sales  Is  about  5  percent. 


I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  our  com- 
mittee represents  more  than  300.000  working 
people  whose  Jobs  depend  upon  the  health 
of  the  baking,  milling,  and  other  wheat- 
processing  industries.  They  have  all  Indi- 
cated that  they  favor  the  war  on  poverty,  but 
they  have  also  Indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  be  the  fighters  and  not  the  victims 
of  this  war.  I  might  add  that  they  are  also 
confused  by  this  whole  program.  When  the 
tax  is  removed  from  furs,  Jewelry,  and  other 
luxury  Items  and  Is  shifted  over  to  bread, 
they  don't  know  quite  what  to  make  of  the 
entire  program:  and,  frankly,  I  am  Just  as 
confused  as  they  are. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  philosophy  be- 
hind   guarantees    for    farm    producers 
started  long  before  my  time  and  was 
based  upon  a  theory  of  the  full  granery 
concept,  by  piling  up  in  times  of  good 
production  for  the  lean  years  of  bad  pro- 
duction.   It  was  next  modified  from  this 
very  narrow  base  of  product  need  itself, 
to  the  needs  of  the  producer  by  attempt- 
ing to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  rate  on  his 
production  in  line  with  the  income  rate 
of  industrial  workers  and  other  contrib- 
utors to  the  economy.     We  have  tried 
many  devices  to  make  this  latter  position 
a  firm  one  but  of  all  the  devices,  this  di- 
rect tax  on  the  processor  and  ultimately 
the  consumer  is  by  far  the  worst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  low  fann  prices  are  not 
the  fault  of  the  consumer,  who  con- 
sumes more  and  pays  more  than  ever. 
The  blame  instead  rests  with  an  agri- 
cultural system  which  produces  surpluses 
at  a  very  high  overhead.  The  farmers' 
problem  is  the  combination  of  low  prices 
and  high  production  expenses.  And  the 
high  productivity  of  the  farmer  is  the  re- 
sult of  mechanization  which  has  driven 
the  expense  of  farming  up  and  up. 

In  the  pre-World  War  H  era,  when 
farm  production  almost  matched  con- 
sumption, farms  were  largely  self-suffi- 
cient.   The  farmer  fed  himself.    Home- 
bred animals,  fed  on  home-grown  pas- 
ture and  grain,  powered  his  few  pieces  of 
simple  machineiT.    The  cash  crop  was 
small  and  so  were  out-of-pocket  costs. 
Now  his  power  comes  from  an  electric 
line  and  a  gasoline  tank,  accompanied 
by  monthly  bills.    He  needs  larger,  com- 
plicated equipment— expensive   to  buy, 
operate,    and   maintain.      Furthermore, 
the  Government  limits  his  acreage,  so 
that  he  must  produce  as  much  as  possible 
on  eveiT  acre  he  is  allotted.    To  gain  this 
productivity,  he  must  buy  top-price  seed, 
fertilizer,  insecticide,  and  herbicide. 

A  whole  profitable  complex  of  indus- 
tries has  developed  to  provide  the  farmer 
with  the  means  of  achieving  this  in- 
creased  productivity.     This   individual 
complex,  under  the  marketing  certificate 
program,  does  not  share  in  paying  the 
subsidy  to  the  farmer  it  profits  from.    If 
the  subsidy  were  paid  with  tax  money 
from  the  Treasury,  farm-related  indus- 
tries would  bear  the  same  share  that 
other  taxpayers  would.    But  no.  under 
the  bill  to  come  before  us,  the  share  falls 
more  heavily  on  the  consumer;  the  same 
consumer  who  is  not  responsible  for  the 
low  farm  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill's  proponents  say 
this  is  a  tax  of  only  part  of  the  wheat 
subsidy  because  the  total  subsidy  is  $625 
million  and  the  consumer  tax  is  only  $150 
million  Of  course,  this  Is  the  foot-in- 
the-door  approach,  for  if  putting  one- 


fourth  of  the  tax  on  the  consumer  is  log- 
ical, apparently  it  follows  that  not  to  put 
the  whole  subsidy  on  the  consumer  is 
illogical.  We  are  also  told  this  will  save 
the  taxpayer  approximately  $150  to  $200 
million.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that 
bread  buyers  are  not  taxpayers. 

In  truth,  have  not  we  really  placed  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  wheat  grow- 
er's economy  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
wheat  users?  Why  then  do  we  not  in- 
sist that  the  same  burden  be  placed  upon 
the  users  of  other  subsidized  products- 
such  as  cotton,  peanuts,  and  tobacco? 

The  main  thought  we  must  keep  in 
mind  in  this  situation  is  that  if  part  of 
the  wheat  subsidy  support  program  can 
be  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  consumer,  it  is  just  as 
sound  and  logical  for  all  of  the  load  of 
the  wheat  program  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  shoulders:  and  if  this  is  sound  and 
logical  for  wheat,  why  then  not  for  other 
subsidy  programs?  We  would  then  be  in 
the  same  position  in  agriculture  as  we 
are  in  industry,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
about  industry  passing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  surprised  to  read  a 
letter  from  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests,  written  by  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration.  I  wish  to  quote  the 
letter  in  part  at  this  time: 

Thank  you  for  yoiu"  letter  expressing  con- 
cern about  what  the  administration's  farm 
bin  might  do  to  prices  of  wheat  products. 
We  In  this  office  share  your  concern  and  have 
given  the  matter  considerable  thought.  We 
have  been  receiving  a  substantial  number  of 
comments  similar  to  yours  and  have  notified 
the  President  of  their  general  tenor. 

As  you  know,  we  are  not  experts  in  this 
field  As  a  result,  we  have  sought  informa- 
tlon  from  competent  authorities  both  In  and 
out  of  the  Government  In  order  to  determine 
Just  how  this  bill  might  affect  consumers. 

We  are  aware  of  the  widely  publicized 
predictions  that  this  program  will  raise  the 
price  of  bread  and  wheat  products.  It  Is 
true  that  the  cost  of  wheat  per  1 -pound 
loaf  would  rise  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent. 
We  also  realize  that  any  further  increase  In 
the  price  of  such  a  staple  product  would  be 
unwelcome,  especially  by  those  finding  It 
difficult  to  live  within  their  Incomes.  Based 
on  average  consumption  of  all  wheat  prod- 
ucts the  higher  cost  would  be  equivalent  to 
16  cents  a  week  or  83   cents   a   year  per 


person. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  bill  would 
also  save  the  Government  approximately 
$150  million  with  the  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral supports  for  wheat  exports.  This  money 
can  be  used  to  double  the  food  stamp  pro- 
Kram  and  expand  surplus  distribution  and 
school  lunch  plans,  all  for  the  benefit  of 
low-Income  people. 

Mrs  Peterson's  own  words  destroy  any 
vestige  of  logical  reasoning  in  favor  of 
this  tax  bill. 

One  wonders  whether  the  Congress  is 
being  served  or  people  considered  when 
agencies  set  up  to  protect  the  public 
against  gouging  by  private  enterprise 
look  the  other  way  when  the  public  sec- 
tor raises  the  cost  of  living.  It  seems 
rather  strange  that  a  29-cent  loaf  of 
bread— iy2  pound  loaf,  sandwich  type- 
will  be  raised  to  32  cents  and  we  find  the 
protectors  of  our  consumer  dollar  not 
excited  about  this  10-percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  bread  to  the  housewife. 
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To  say  that  the  flour  mills  or  the 
bakers  can  or  will  absorb  this  $150  mil- 
lion tax  is  without  foundation  both  his- 
torically and  economically.  If  this  is 
true  then  why  not  force  the  auto  maker 
to  absorb  the  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
which  is  automatically  passed  on  to  the 
consumer?  Excise  or  manufacturer's 
taxes  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  any  prod- 
uct and  the  consumer  always  pays. 

Now  I  know  Mrs.  Peterson  did  not  in- 
tend to  create  the  impression  that  she 
was  dealing  in  double  talk,  but  it  takes 
more  than  a  quick  reading  of  her  letter 
to  convince  yourself  that  is  is  not  double 
talk. 

First  of  all,  I  might  say  that  if  the 
Committee  on  Consumers  Interest  pro- 
fesses not  to  be  experts  in  the  cost  of  the 
basic  food  items  such  as  bread  and  flour 
products,  regardless  of  where  the  cost 
comes  from,  then  I  would  suggest  that 
we  take  another  look  at  the  releases  we 
get  from  the  Consumer  Committee. 

I  can  well  remember  the  howl  that 
went  up  in  certain  areas  because  some 
consumer  items  were  intended  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  labor  agreement  in  an 
amount  far  less  percentagewise  than 
the  cost  of  bread  under  this  bill. 

Without  attempting  to  be  sardonic,  one 
could  easily  say.  that  regardless  of  how 
you  slice  this  bread  legislation,  it  ends  up 
a  tax;  either  excise  without  a  direct  pass- 
ing on  to  the  consumer,  or  a  10  percent 
excise  passed  directly  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayer 
pays  the  farmer  a  price  to  guarantee  him 
the  cost  of  production  on  all  the  wheat 
he  grows;  but  he  sells  his  wheat  to  two 
separate  customers  at  two  different 
prices.  He  sells  the  American  house- 
wife bread  flour  for  $2.50  a  bushel  and 
sells  wheat  of  same  grade  and  quality  to 
the  foreign  housewife  for  $1.25  a  bushel. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  intention  or 
willingness  of  the  American  housewife  to 
pay  the  farmer  for  his  expended  labor  in 
her  behalf,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  fair, 
logical,  or  reasonable  for  her  to  pay  for 
services  and  goods  received  by  another 
person. 

We  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
farm  subsidies.  They  have  been  paid  by 
the  whole  economy.  This  was  consid- 
ered proper  since  all  the  community 
benefits  from  the  subsidies  paid  to  farm- 
ers. The  benefits  are  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  any  group  and  especially  not 
the  final  user — in  this  case,  the 
housewife. 

What  is  this  tax?  Why  is  it  before 
this  Congress?  The  answers  can  be 
found  in  the  export-import  policies  of 
this  and  other  nations.  The  answers  can 
be  found  in  the  growth  of  our  surplus 
in  farm  products  under  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram that  does  not  differentiate  between 
the  small  family  farmer  and  the  large 
corporate-type  farmer,  whose  income  is 
in  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  answers 
can  be  found  in  the  strength  of  the  cot- 
ton and  textile  bloc,  the  tobacco  bloc, 
and  the  peanut  bloc  as  against  the  un- 
organized bread  buyer,  the  housewife, 
the  family  fanner  of  the  eastern  so- 
called  industrial  States;  and  above  all. 
the  prevailing  idea  among  Congressmen 
that  farm  problems  only  affect  farm  dis- 
tricts. 


The  answers  are  available  and  it  takes 
only  a  little  effort  and  a  little  common- 
sense  to  figure  them  out. 

For  instance,  we  are  told  that  "It  is 
only  fair  for  the  bread  user  to  pay  the 
underpaid  farmer  for  his  wheat  at  a  cost 
of  production.  "  To  this  I  say  amen.  I 
want  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  wheat  my 
family  uses.  But.  and  this  is  the  point 
that  hits  the  bread  user  the  hardest.  I 
do  not  want  to  pay  a  price  for  the  wheat 
my  family  uses  so  that  the  large  corpo- 
rate wheatgrower  can  sell  his  surplus 
wheat  overseas  at  a  price  one-half  of 
that  charged  to  my  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  needy  little 
farmer  who  will  be  the  beneficiary  of 
this  tax.  The  fact  is  that  85  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  America  receive  only  25 
percent  of  the  subsidy,  while  15  percent 
receive  the  remaining  75  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  is 
wrong  with  this  bill.  This  concept  of 
placing  a  support  tax  on  a  given  group  is 
unreasonable,  economically  unsound, 
and  just  bad  commonsense. 

Agriculture  to  some  Members  has 
come  to  mean  only  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts.  The  v/heat  processors  fighting 
this  allocation  are  few  in  number,  and 
they  really  cannot  make  or  break  an 
election.  On  the  other  hand,  many  are 
quick  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
cotton  people  or  the  tobacco  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Leon  Keyserling  before 
the  Senate  committee  on  June  18.  Mr. 
Keyserling  and  I  do  not  always  agree, 
and  we  are  especially  distant  on  o\ir 
trade  theories.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Key- 
serling does  sum  up  this  situation  rather 
well: 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that,  at  the  very 
outset  of  a  nationwide  "war  against  pov- 
erty," the  current  legislation  attempts  to 
"save"  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  In  the 
Federal  budget  (which  might  be  collected 
through  progressive  taxation  and  easily  di- 
rected toward  improved  farm  income)  by 
imposing  taxes  upon  the  bread  and  rice 
which  loom  large  in  the  diets  of  poor  fami- 
lies, even  while  we  are  removing  the  excise 
taxes  on  many  luxuries  such  as  furs  and 
Jewelry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  against 
this  wheat  proposal  are  sound  and  end- 
less. I  trust  the  House  will  not  permit 
such  an  inequity  to  be  ratified.  I  am  cer- 
tain when  the  impact  of  the  proposal 
becomes  obvious,  it  will  be  resounding  in 
defeat. 


PROTECTION  FOR  AMERICA'S 
INTERNATIONAL  TRAVELERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  speak  against  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  major  fraud  on  the  American 
public. 

This  fraud  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  example: 

Mark  and  Jane  Rabb  are  married  and 
have  four  children  ranging  in  age  from 
6  to  14.  They  live  in  a  moderate  home, 
and  Mark  is  a  junior  executive  with  the 
strong  probability  of  advancement.  They 
are  about  to  go  on  their  first  extended 


vacation  in  7  years — 2  weeks  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Bermuda.  By  much 
planning  in  advance,  a  babysitter  has 
been  obtained  for  their  children. 

The  Rabbs  have  secured  passage  on 
flight  No.  814 — this  illustration  applies 
equally  whether  the  airline  be  an  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  airline — and  take  off  into 
the  wild  blue  yonder,  bound  first  for 
Bermuda.  Nearing  destination  the  pilot 
sets  the  plane  into  its  approach  pattern- 
miscalculating,  this  is  the  first  command 
flight  for  the  pilot,  the  plane  comes 
down  500  yards  before  the  beginning  of 
the  runway. 

A  shattering  and  shrieking  noise,  a 
billowing  of  flame  and  the  tragic  trip  of 
flight  No.  814  is  ended.  Mark  Rabb 
perished  in  the  accident  and  Jane  suf- 
fered bums  covering  35  percent  of  her 
body  and  deafness  in  one  ear. 

The  airline  readily  admits  its  negli- 
gence as  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Two  suits  by  the  Rabbs  and  their  next 
of  kin  are  brought  against  the  airline: 

First.  Claiming  support  and  damages 
for  the  loss  of  their  father,  the  four  Rabb 
children  bring  suit. 

Second.  Mrs.  Rabb  claiming  medical 
expenses  of  over  $75,000,  her  initial  stay 
in  the  hospital  for  4  months  and  sundry 
medical  expenses  to  keep  her  alive.  Med- 
ical damages  include  medical  attention 
needed  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  is 
an  invalid.  Damages  are  also  claimed 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  provider. 

Since  Mark  was  earning  $15,000  per 
year  and  died  at  the  age  of  34  the  support 
of  the  four  children  and  their  education 
can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  $150,- 
000.  Jane  Rabb  already  has  incurred 
medical  expenses  of  $55,000  and  her  fu- 
ture medical  costs  should  be  another 
$25,000  at  a  minimum.  She  has  been 
disfigured,  scarred,  and  deafened  in  one 
ear;  she  will  be  an  invalid  and  in  con- 
stant pain  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
will  not  have  the  support  nor  the  com- 
panionship of  her  now  deceased  hus- 
band. Mark. 

At  a  minimum,  these  cases  have  a  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  the  Rabbs  of  at  least 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  again  to  re- 
member that  the  airline — American  or 
foreign — has  admitted  negligence  and 
will  in  no  way  contest  this  conclusion. 

The  Rabb  cases  are  settled — each  one 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $8.300 — a  grand 
toal  of  $16,660 — a  sum  that  will  not  even 
cover  the  medical  expenses  already  in- 
curred by  Jane  Rabb. 

The  settlement  is  ridiculous,  but  ac- 
cording to  international  treaty  that  $8.- 
300  per  case  is  the  full  liability  of  the  air- 
line. Unfortunately,  the  Rabbs  have 
taken  a  flight  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  War- 
saw Convention.  It  is  this  Convention 
which  will  reduce  the  Rabb  children  to 
outright  pauperism  and  will  deny  them  a 
home  and  schooling.  It  will  deny  Jane 
money  for  her  medical  expenses  and  put 
her  into  a  public  hospital  ward  for  life. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Warsaw  Treaty  has 
the  following  effects:  When  an  American 
is  killed,  maimed,  or  injured  in  an  in- 
ternational flight,  whether  the  airline  be 
American  or  foreign,  even  though  the  air- 
line admits  negligence,  the  maximum 
amount  recoverable  is  $8,300.    There  is 


even  a  unique  twist  to  this  hideous  treaty. 
The  treaty  also  applies  to  domestic 
flights  within  the  United  States  when  the 
flight  is  part  of  an  overall  international 
flight.  Let  me  explain  with  an  Illustra- 
tion. 

Suppose  the  Rabbs  live  in  Los  Angeles 
and  decided  to  vacation  in  Bermuda. 
They  board  a  flight  in  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York — on  an  American  or  foreign 
airline,  for  this  example,  let  us  say 
United  Airlines — with  the  intention  to 
fly  from  New  York  to  Bermuda  on  a  dif- 
ferent flight  and  airline,  that  is  BOAC. 
If  that  United  Airlines  plane  went  down 
during  the  flight  to  New  York,  the  Rabbs 
would  be  subject  to  the  Warsaw  liability 
limit  of  $8,300;  while  other  passengers 
who  were  merely  taking  the  cross-coun- 
try flight  would  have  full  liability  rights 
against  United  Airlines. 

The  next  question  occurs — are  the 
Rabbs  only  part  of  a  small  group  who 
have  stumbled  into  an  inconsistency  in 
the  law  or  been  trapped  by  some  other 
evil?  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  star- 
tling. Sixty  percent  of  all  international 
flying  travel  in  the  world  is  done  by 
Americans.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
actually  millions  of  Americans,  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure,  who  are  flying 
in  international  travel. 

A  little  over  30  years  ago,  the  Uruted 
States  signed  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  was 
signed  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the 
liability  of  airlines  low,  for  at  that  time, 
one  major  accident  and  an  airline  would 
have  been  out  of  business  because  of  the 
resulting  liabilitieo.  Today  we  have  air- 
lines that  are  financially  strong  and  ac- 
cruing fantastic  profits  in  the  interna- 
tional trade.  PAA  and  TWA  each  had 
profits  of  over  $35  million  last  year.  In 
fact,  all  American  domestic  airlines — ex- 
cept when  the  unique  twist  applies — are 
subject  to  full  liability.  The  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  this  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  big  airlines  and  give  the 
passengers  a  break. 

Why  has  this  treaty  come  to  my  at- 
tention? The  answer  is  simple.  The  in- 
ternational airline  companies.  American 
and  foreign — remember  that  many  for- 
eign airlines  are  either  owned  or  sub- 
sidized by  their  goverrmient — realize  that 
a  change  is  needed  or  they  will  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  They  are 
now,  therefore,  seeking  to  change  the 
Warsaw  Convention. 

What  has  been  proposed  is  the  Hague 
Protocol,  and  there  is  now  enormous 
pressure  on  the  Senate  to  ratify  this 
protocol. 

What  exactly  is  the  Hague  Protocol 
and  how  will  it  alter  the  horrible  results 
of  the  Warsaw  Convention?  In  one 
sweeping  masrnaminous  gesture  the 
Hague  Protocol  will  double  airline  liabil- 
ity. This  sounds  wonderful,  but  a  closer 
listen  results  in  a  cacophonous  thunder. 
Liability  will  be  $16,600  per  passenger. 
So  again  we  will  be  stuck  at  an  arbitrary, 
impractical,  and  ridiculously  low  amount. 
This  amount  of  money  would  not  have 
even  covered  Jane  Rabb's  already  in- 
curred medical  expenses.  To  compound 
the  repugnant  results  of  the  protocol, 
other  equally  bad  provisions  are  included. 
Under  the  Warsaw  Convention  the 
limited  liability  of  $8,300  can  sometimes 


be  eliminated  and  full  responsibility  for 
their  negligent  actions  can  be  placed  on 
the  airline.  This  result  is  achieved  if 
if  the  passenger  or  his  heirs  can  prove 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  "willful 
misconduct."  The  courts  in  recent  cases 
have  construed  "willful  misconduct"  as 
an  act  done  with  the  intent  to  cause 
damage  or  recklessly  with  disregard  of 
the  probable  consequences.  The  Hague 
Protocol  changes  this  exception  by  de- 
claring limited  liability  applies  only 
when  the  negligent  act  was  done  "with 
the  intent  to  cause  damage  or  recklessly 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  damage 
would  probably  result." 

As  a  practical  matter  under  Hague  one 
can  never  get  around  the  liability  lim- 
its— for  willful  negligence  in  Hague 
terms  could  never  be  proven.  At  least 
under  Warsaw  there  is  a  small  possibil- 
ity to  prove  willfxil  negligence  and  be- 
cause the  courts  are  beginning  to  seek 
ways  around  Warsaw,  the  airlines  are 
thus  willing  to  settle  out  of  court  for 
sums  higher  than  Warsaw  or  even  Hague. 
With  the  unfair  criteria  now  in  Hague, 
the  airlines  will  never  have  to  settle  at 
higher  than  the  Hague  limitation  of 
816,600. 

The  Warsaw  Convention  and  Hague 
Protocol   are   so   unpalatable   that   the 
State  Department,  which  is  pushing  for 
ratification  of  Hague,  has  decided  to  give 
us  a  bit  of  honey.    I  will  explain  what 
this  honey  is  and  point  out  its  sweet 
taste  is  purely  illusory.    The  State  De- 
partment plan  is  to  require  all  American- 
flag  airlines  to  purchase  $50,000  worth 
of  life  insurance  on  all  passengers  who 
fly  with  them  in  international  flights. 
It  is  hoped  and  I  believe  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  forcing  all  foreign  air- 
lines to  offer  the  same  insurance  to  stay 
in  competition.    The  foreign  airlines  are 
aware,  as  mentioned  previously,  that  the 
United  States-to -Europe  run  is  the  most 
profitable,  and  60  percent  of  interna- 
tional air  travelers  are  Americans;  there- 
fore, the  foreign  airlines  will  do  mostly 
anything  to  retain  their  large  share  of 
this     lucrative    market.     International 
flight  includes  trips  from  one  country 
to    another    so    whenever    a    European 
leaves  his  country  to  fly  to  another,  it 
is  an  international  flight.    The  United 
States-to-Europe  run  and  back  is  nearly 
exclusively  made  by  poor,  unsuspecting 
American  citizens. 

Now  let  us  check  into  this  insurance 
program.  Under  it  Jane  Rabb  and  her 
children  would  have  been  able  to  collect 
a  total  of  $133,200  for  her  husband's 
death  and  also  her  own  medical  and  sup- 
port damages.  This  total  would  be  made 
up  of  $33,200  for  Hague  liability  and 
$100,000  of  insurance.  If  we  split  this 
total  in  half — one-half  for  the  children, 
$76,000,  and  the  other  half  for  Jane  Rabb 
we  find  both  these  sums  inadequate  to 
meet  the  respective  damages. 

I  submit  that  this  insurance  program 
although  affording  more  protection  to  the 
passenger  still  prevents  the  passenger 
from  obtaining  his  day  in  court  or  an  out- 
of-court  settlement  to  be  remunerated 
for  his  actual  damages.  Equally  incon- 
gruous, this  artificial  figure  will  over- 
compensate  in  some  cases.    If  the  entire 


Rabb  family  was  on  the  plane  and  all  had 
perished,  some  distant  relative  would  re- 
ceive a  bonanza  of  money  without  dam- 
ages or  needs  being  justified;  yet  if  some 
members  of  the  Rabb  family  survived, 
their  remimerations  would  be  woefully 
short  of  damages  suffered. 

There  is  also  another  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. Every  few  years  the  world  Is 
shocked  to  learn  of  a  criminal  action 
whereby  some  person  places  a  bomb 
aboard  a  plane  and  takes  out  high  in- 
surance coverage  on  either  himself  or  a 
victim  he  places  on  the  plane.  Under 
existing  law,  when  this  Is  proven,  the 
guilty  party  is  denied  his  insurance 
claim,  but  the  criminal  act  and  its  tragic 
consequences  are  past  tense.  The  FBI 
tries  to  determine  who  the  culprit  is  by 
following  its  major  clue— the  amounts  of 
life  insurance  on  the  passengers.  So  far 
they  have  been  successful  in  most  cases, 
and  the  individual  seeking  to  gain  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  The  efficiency  of 
the  FBI,  using  their  major  clue,  probably 
prevents  other  insane  people  from  at- 
tempting similar  infamous  acts. 

With  the  insurance  plan,  automatic 
$66,600  recovery,  those  who  would  sab- 
otage planes  will  not  need  to  place  addi- 
tional insurance  on  themselves  or  their 
victims,  thus  giving  themselves  away. 
Although  $66,600  is  a  low  amount  for  loss 
of  a  loved  one.  and  support  from  a  loved 
one.  it  is  not  a  paltry  sum  to  the  criminal 
mind.  This  is  witnessed  by  several  cases 
and  one  in  particular.  Several  years  ago, 
a  Mr.  Graham  put  his  mother  and  a 
bomb  on  a  plane  and  blew  up  44  people 
over  Colorado  for  the  sum  of  $37,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  further  danger 
because  all  passengers  on  American 
planes  will  be  insured  with  the  $50,000. 
Suppose  one  of  the  fiights  picks  up  pas- 
sengers from  a  poverty  stricken  area  of 
the  world,  as  an  example  American 
planes  fly  to  Singapore,  Portugal,  Latin 
America,  and  so  forth.  A  resident  of  this 
area  saves  his  money  and  places  a  rela- 
tive, a  friend,  or  in  dire  circumstances, 
even  himself  on  the  plane.  The  plane 
goes  down  and  there  are  no  clues  to  who 
the  culprit  is.  This  could  become  a 
profitable  business. 

What  I  find  particularly  galling  Is 
that  international  airlines— and  their  re- 
spective governments — for  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  can  prevent  all  these 
inequities  and  bear  the  same  liabilities 
as  American  domestic  airlines.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  researched  this 
area.  If  we  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw 
Convention,  the  international  airlines 
will  secure  insurance  to  cover  their  lia- 
bility. The  cost  will  be  18  cents  per  1,000 
miles  or  an  increase  of  62  cents  on  the 
fare  between  New  York  and  London.  Can 
you  ima?fine  this— for  a  meager  62  cents, 
this  problem  can  be  obviated.  When  we 
look  at  the  costs  Involved,  for  protection, 
we  can  see  the  overriding  greed  of  the 
airlines. 

The  following  chart  is  supplied  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 
Insurance  cost  as  a  percentage  of  fare — cost 
for  all  airlines,  American  and  foreign 
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possible    why   should   this   country   aid         Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  to  add  my  own     tlon  by  Air),  and  further  recommends  that 

their  cause  by  ratifying  the  Hague  Proto-  voice,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  as     the   inter-Agency  Group   on  international 

^  •^  a  practicing  attorney  for  more  than  36     Aviation  advise  the  President  of  the  United 

ThosP  who  claim  we  should  ratify  the  years,  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of     f^a^es  to  withdraw  his  request  to  the  Senate 

inose  wno  ciaim  we  snouia  rauiy  uic  ■' „„„.,„  r>l«t«,,^i  o », ^  tv,-^  ixroveonr  r-^n        for  advice  and  consent  as  to  the  Hague  Proto- 

Protocol   and  the   Warsaw   Convention  the  Hague  Protocol  and  the  Warsaw  Con-     ^^j 

offer  these  arguments  vention.    I   believe   that   the   treaty    n  Yours  very  truly. 

The   treaty   provides   for   uniformity,  question  is  outdated  and  Congress  should  prancis  S.  Bensel. 

This  is  ridiculous.    Uniformity  can  and  act  now  to  protect  the  rights  of  Amen-  President. 

is  secured  by  other  means.  First  of  all  ^Sf^tn^^mr'^dd^nTS^'iSemluoS  The  resolution  of  the  New  York  County 
a  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world  siting  from  accidents  In  international  lawyers'  Association  expresses  the  views 
belong  to  lATA.  in  fact.  lATA  is  em-  '^'^;'-  ^^^.  ^^  j  ^„  niP^^pH  t^  «;nnn«;nr  a  of  the  association,  which  I  whole- 
ployed  to  set  the  rates  for  all  the  airlines.  ^.^I'^.To^t  ^h  e^oreTef  heartedly  endorse.  The  position  of  the 
If  need  be.  we  can  keep  the  Warsaw  con-  ^^^^"^'^  o^  ReSesenUUves  thTt  the  association  was  formulated  after  lengthy 
vention  and  just  exclude  the  liability  g'.^^^.XtSc'ol^'o  tht  W^^^^  debate  and  detailed  study  by  its  com- 
"™"^                                                  ^             .  tion  .iho.iiH  nnt  hp  ratiflpd  and  further      mittee     on     aeronautical     law     which 

Nullification  of  the  treaty  does  not  f^^il '^^"^l^ed  gl^te^^^^^  originally  filed  a  report  opposing  our 
make  the  American  sue  in  a  foreign  J^jf „t^,^""fil^^^  withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
court,  with  foreign  laws  and  procedures.  J?  ^hich  limL  the  iSimy^  tion.  together  with  a  minority  report. 
This  is  an  unfair  claim  for  the  lawyers  ^„^°"  !^!',*''^,;^'?^^.p„  to  oassengeS  on  submitted  by  Lee  S.  Kreindler.  Esq.  and 
testifying  at  the  hearings  on  the  proto-  Sfi^^^^i^^^i^J^h^^^I'  ^onvpntion  The  Harry  A.  Gair.  Esq.  It  was  the  minority 
col  conclusively  proved  that  Americans  ^,  ?^^,f=°!?'^?,^ 'i^he  J^^^^  Jom  report  which  was  adopted  after  full  de- 
will  be  able  to  sue  in  American  courts  ,\\'^XTtv\vm  a^LtAr^rican  passe  ™  bate  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  asso- 
and  utiUze  American  laws.  this  treaty  will  assist  Ameri^  ^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  foregoing  resolution  was 

Under  Warsaw  and  the  protocol,  the  f^^^  who  may  °e  injured  in  future  air 
passenger    gets    his    $8,300    or    $16  600  "^.l^^.^i^^iT^^^^^^^  ^Tam  inserting  into  the  Record  at  this 
automatically,  without  sustaining  a  bur-  PJ°f^„^i  Amtri^^^^^^  time  the  minority  report  which  states  the 
den  of  proof:  and.  if  he  had  to  sue.  this  ^[^tims  ^f  thSf trrgi^a^cidents  Position  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
automatic  recovery  would  be  in  jeopardy,  ^'^^^^y/t/o^^^'i^^^^  board   of   directors    of   the    New    York 
Ac\uail7?:ry^m/^The"co^^^^^^^  worid  S^a^ ^ ^^e^  co'^^^^^^^^              County  Lawyers' Association: 
^S^:Z^e^:^::l:Z^  selves  ^  the  pr^t.c«on  o^  the  indivi      ----^h— .^-^^aTr  ^J  rS J- 
the  things  speaks  for  itself— with  regard  dual     his  ^fonstitutionally    guaranteea  committee  on  aeronautical 
to  airiine  accident  cases.     This  places  freedoms,  his  rights   and  his  Pursuit  of        ^^^  ^^^  November  2.  1961 
the   burden  on  the   airline  to  prove   it  happiness.     By  ^thdrawing  from  par-        ^^  ^  Rrelndler  and  Harry  A.  Gair.  mem- 
was  not  negligent,  a  very  difficult  position  ticipation  m  the  Warsaw  Convent^,  we     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  committee  on  aeronautical  law 
for  the  airline.    In  most  cases,  therefore,  will  be  in  effect  restating  our  determina-     ^1^3^^,^  j^om  the  report  and  resolution  of 
the  airline  would  settle  the  case     The  tion  to  protect  individual  rights  and  we    November  2. 1961.  as  revised  on  November  14, 
Amprlran    niihlic    i«;    well    nrotected    bv  will  be  acting  in  accord  with  basic  prin-     196I.   and   take  the  position  that  the  New 
Ame"  can  law 'and'its  inteS  wm  be  fPles  of  our  Nation.    The  principles  of    J-^^  Coujty   ^-y-;^^-;^^;-   ^^-J? 

protected  without  this  hollow  gesture  by  ^.^.^a^ontl'^elaS^^  Tn^hT^nVrtgln^^Srui  o'n^irmatToS 

the  airlines.  ternational   relations^   tip  ^"f  ^caies  in  ^^  ^j^     ^j  j^^  grates  withdraw 

Mr.   Speaker,   in   adding  up  the   good  J^^°^°J  ^^^^"^^^^^'/i^!,^"',^^  ?^tp^'     frcAi  participation  in  the  Warsaw  Conven- 

and  bad.  I  believe  that  the  bad  of  the  ^^""^  the  Warsaw  Convention  and  rejec-     tion.  for  the  following  rerisons : 

Warsaw  Convention  and  Hague  Proto-  tion  of  the  Hague  Protocol.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  substantial  basis  for  limitation 

col  decidedly  overwhelm  the  good.    For        The  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Associ-  of  liability 

this  reason.  I  am  asking  the  House  of  atlon.  the  largest  local  bar  association  in        ^jjg   ^rst  argument  against  the  Warsaw 

Representatives   to   set   a    precedent,   a  the  world,  with  over  10.000  members,  has     convention,  is  that,  consideration  of  inter- 

resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con-  studied   this  question   in  depth.     I  am     national  relations  and  history  aside,  there  is 

gress  that  the  United  States  should  not  proud  to  serve  as  a  director  of  this  as-    no  justification  on  the  merits,  for  it. 

ratify  a  treaty,  specifically  the  Hague  sociation.  and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will    ^^^ll^'^Z^l.^cZTn^^^^^^ 

Protocol.     I   also   ask   that   we   be   re-  find  the  following  resolution  adopted  by        (i)  Analogy  with  maritime  law  with  its 

leased  from  the  Warsaw  Convention  with  the  association  of  interest.    The  resolu-    global  limitation  of  the  shipowner's  liability: 
respect  to  its  liability  limits.  tion  is  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  fol-     (2)    necessary   protection   of   a   financially 

I  would  beg  all  the  Members  to  join  lowing  letter  dated  December  12.  1961,    weak    industry;     (3)     catastrophicai    risks 
me  in  this  action.  from  Francis  S.  Bensel.  Esq..  then  presi-    should  not  be  borne  by  aviauon  alone;  (4i 
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necessity  of  the  carrier's  or  operator's  being 
able  to  insure  against  these  risks;  (5)  possi- 
bility for  the  potential  claimants  to  take  In- 
surance themselves;  (6)  limitation  of  lia- 
bility as  a  counterpart  to  the  aggravated 
system  of  liability  Imposed  upon  the  carrier 
and  operator  (quid  pro  quo);  (7)  avoid- 
ance of  litigation  by  facilitating  quick  settle- 
ments; (8)  unification  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  paid; 
(9)  comparison  with  workmen's  compensa- 
tion systems  of  limited  liability. 

Considering  these  grounds,  in  order.  It  Is 
apparent  that  none  of  them  provides  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  limiting  damages.  The  fact 
that  limitations  exist  in  maritime  law  cer- 
tainly provides  no  logical  or  sufficient  basis 
for  maintaining  limitations  in  air  law.  The 
fact  that  the  aviation  Industry  was  finan- 
cially weak  In  Its  early  days  does  not  imply 
the  necessity  for  special  protection  today. 
Indeed,  domestic  airlines  have  prospered 
without  any  such  limitations.  As  for  cata- 
strophicai risks,  aviation  is  not  the  only  field 
where  such  a  possibility  exists.  These  risks 
can  best  be  Insured  against  at  the  point  of 
the  risk  creating  activity — the  airline.  Lia- 
bility Insurance  is  readily  available  to  air- 
lines and  its  cost  has  not  deterred  the  growth 
of  domestic  companies. 

As  for  potential  claimants  Insuring  them- 
selves. It  Is  true  that  the  possibility  of  death 
lends  Itself  to  predictable  losses  which  a  pas- 
senger can  Insure  against.  But  the  cost  of 
this  Insurance  would  be  far  less.  If  obtained 
by  the  airlines.  And  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
passenger  to  predict  and  Insure  against  losses 
or  damages  from  potential  personal  Injuries. 
The  very  person  whose  wrongful  death  might 
result  In  no  damages  to  beneficiaries  may  be 
severely  Injured  In  an  airplane  crash.  Miss 
Llta  Levlne.  who  was  seriously  hurt  In  the 
Northeast  Airlines  crash  In  Nantucket,  In 
August  1958.  recovered  $375,000  against  the 
airline.  Her  medical  and  hospital  bills  were 
close  to  $100,000.  Yet  she  was  a  22-year-old 
girl  with  no  dependents  and  damages  for  her 
wrongful  death  would  have  been  small. 

As  for  the  quid  pro  quo  argument,  the 
benefit  to  the  passenger  derived  from  the 
presumption  of  liability  is  nominal.  In  civil 
law  countries  liability  is  presumed  anyway. 
And  In  common  law  countries  the  doctrine  of 
res  Ipsa  loquitur  Is  generally  available,  which 
will  establish  a  prima  facie  case. 

While  limitations  of  liability  undoubtedly 
produce  quick  settlements  they  do  so  at  a 
huge  cost  to  society  and  to  the  Individual 
claimants  concerned.  How  can  a  widow  and 
several  children  exist  on  $8,300  or  $16,600? 
.^nd  what  Is  an  Injured  passenger  to  do. 
whose  hospital  bill  Is  $20,000?  As  for  unifi- 
cation of  the  law  the  area  of  damages  for 
personal  injury  and  death  seems  to  be  the 
last  place  to  start.  Indeed,  local  and  national 
views  and  customs  are  of  far  greater  Im- 
portance In  fixing  damages. 

As  for  the  comparison  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation-limitations, with  their  limited  li- 
ability, there  are  several  distinguishing  fac- 
tors. First,  workmen's  compensation  came 
into  existence  as  an  enlargement  of  the 
rights  of  workmen  against  their  employers 
at  a  time  when  workmen  were  precluded 
from  suing  their  employers  by  the  fellow 
servant  rule.  Workmen's  comp>ensatlon 
was  designed  to  be  social  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  workers  In  an  area  where  they  had 
no  protection.  Secondly,  there  has  been 
much  criticism  of  workmen's  compensation. 
Itself,  as  costing  too  much  for  the  employer, 
as  well  as  for  the  State,  which  must  main- 
tain an  elaborate  administrative  machinery 
for  the  processing  of  claims,  and  as  pro- 
viding Insufficient  benefits  for  Injured  em- 
ployees. Industrial  accidents,  which  give 
rise  to  workmen's  compensation  pa3rment8, 
also  frequently  give  rise  to  third  party  claims 


based  upon  liability,  for  fault,  on  the  part  of 
someone  not  associated  with  the  employer. 
Where  such  claims  have  been  successful  they 
Invariably  have  resulted  in  far  greater  re- 
coveries, than  provided  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 


B.  convention  provides  no  help  to  public 

1.  Noel  v.  L.A.V.:  UntU  a  few  years  ago 
proponents  of  the  Warsaw  Convention 
argued  the  Convention  established  uniform- 
ity In  the  law,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  a  recovery  of  $8,300. 
This  argument  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  case 
of  iVoel  V.  L.A.V.  (247  P.  2d  677,  cert.  den. 
78  S.  Ct.  334  (1957) ).  The  Noel  case  clearly 
holds  that  the  Convention  does  not  create 
a  cause  of  action.  The  Noel  case  holds  that 
the  right  of  action  Is  still  created  by  local 
law,  of  the  place  of  the  accident,  and  the 
Warsaw  Convention  simply  acts  as  a  top 
limit  to  the  effect  of  local  law.  Thus,  if  local 
law  were  still  to  provide  for  damages  limited 
to  something  below  $8,300,  that  lower  limit 
still  applies,  the  Warsaw  Convention,  not- 
withstanding. 

2.  Burden  of  proof:  The  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion, with  or  without  the  Hague  Protocol, 
has  the  effect  of  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
up  to  the  amount  of  limited  liability,  of 
course,  upon  the  carrier,  rather  than  upon 
the  passenger.  In  an  accident  where  the 
facts  are  clear  the  burden  of  proof  Is  not 
likely  to  be  very  important.  And  In  an 
accident  where  the  facts  are  obscured,  or 
where  little  is  known  about  causation,  the 
plaintiff.  In  virtually  all  American  jurisdic- 
tions has  the  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  res 
Ipsa  loquitur,  against  the  carrier,  which  sup- 
plies him  with  an  Inference  of  negligence  and 
at  least  establishes  a  prima  facie  case  against 
the  airline. 

The  point  Is  that  even  with  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  passenger,  and  even  with 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  inference  of  negli- 
gence, the  settlement  value  of  a  passenger's 
claim  against  an  airline  will  far  exceed  a 
Warsaw  Convention  or  Hague  Protocol  re- 
covery. The  imposition  of  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  carrier  Is  a  tiny  benefit  to  the 
passenger  that  must  be  compared  with  the 
overwhelming  and  frequently  terrifying 
limitation  of  damages. 

C.  KILBERG  v.  NORTHEAST  AIRLINES AN 

AMERICAN   EXPRESSION 

No  States,  in  the  United  States,  limit  dam- 
ages for  personal  Injuries,  as  does  the 
Warsaw  Convention  with  or  without  the 
Hague  Protocol.  Some  14  States  do  limit 
damages  tor  wrongful  death,  however.  The 
number  of  States  so  limiting  damages  has 
constantly  decreased,  and  the  amount  of  the 
limitations  has  constantly  increased.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected,  conservative  courts  In  this  country 
held  that  limitations  of  damages.  Imposed 
by  other  States,  for  wrongful  death,  were  so 
foreign  to  the  concepts  of  New  York  law. 
so  archaic,  and  so  anachronistic,  that  New 
York  courts  would  not  enforce  them.  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  In  Kilberg  v. 
Northeast  Airlines.  Inc.  (9  N.Y.  2d  34.  172  N.E. 
2d  526  (1961) ),  thus  expressed  the  predomi- 
nant American  viewpoint  on  limitations  of 
damages.  A  copy  of  the  Kilberg  opinion  Is 
annexed  hereto  as  exhibit  A. 

D.    THE     DEVASTATING     PERSONAL     ECONOMIC    EF- 
FECT OF  THE  CONVENTION 

The  point  is  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon  at 
length.  Tragedy  after  tragedy  has  occurred 
In  the  United  States,  to  particular  American 
citizens  and  particular  American  families 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention. The  Convention  has  had  the  effect 
of  denying  to  young  children  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  standard  of  education  that 


would  have  been  theirs  If  their  father  had 
not  been  killed  In  a  Warsaw  Convention 
airplane  crash.  The  Warsaw  Convention  has 
made  paupers  out  of  American  citizens  who. 
Injured  In  airplane  accidents,  accumulated 
medical  bills  In  excess  of  Its  limitation. 

In  addition,  in  ovir  opinion,  the  Warsaw 
Convention  has  become  a  serious  problem 
for  aircraft  manufacturers  and  others  in  the 
aviation  Industry.  When  an  airplane  crashes 
and  a  plaintiff's  attorney  Is  retained  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  seriously  Injured  passengers 
or  the  estates  of  those  who  have  been  killed 
he  must  look  carefully  Into  the  possibility 
of  Imposing  liability  on  the  part  of  a  manu- 
facturer, a  maintenance  company,  an  inde- 
pendent dispatching  company,  an  airport 
operator,  or  any  others  associated  with  the 
fiight  of  the  airplane.  The  slightest  basis 
for  a  claim  of  negligence  will  give  rise  to 
litigation  against  one  of  those  potential  de- 
fendants, for  the  simple  reason  that  this  may 
be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  adequate 
damages  for  the  plaintiff. 

E.    THE    PASSENGER  S    SITU.ATION    ABSENT    THE 
CONVENTION 

1.  Misconceptions  on  problems  of  proof, 
trial,  and  setting  of  values:  The  withdrawal, 
by  the  United  States,  from  the  Warraw  Con- 
vention can  only  serve  to  help  American  pas- 
sengers who  will  be  injured  In  future  acci- 
dents, or  the  estates  and  beneficiaries  of  those 
who  are  killed.  We  state,  with  no  reserva- 
tion whatsoever,  that  In  no  significant  way 
will  the  position  of  passengers  be  compro- 
mised, and  In  every  way  It  will  be  materially 
aided. 

First,  as  Indicated  above,  the  problems  In- 
herent  In  handling  plaintiffs'   cases   against 
airlines  are  not  confined  to  investigation  dif- 
ficulties Incurred  In  technically  complex  ac- 
cidents.     Solving   the    technically    complex 
accident,   whether  the   facts  are   known   or 
partially   unknown,   can   be   a   very   serious 
problem.    But  It  can  be  a  problem  that  cuts 
both  ways,  and  just  as  It  may  limit  a  plain- 
tiff's proof,  so  may  It  limit  the  airline's  capac- 
ity to  explain  away  a  serious  accident.    Our 
law  has  responded  to  these  problems  of  proof. 
As  applied  to  common  carriers,  the  doctrine 
of  res  ipsa  loquitur  is  applied  by  every  State 
that  has  had  occasion  to  decide  the  question 
In   recent   years    (see,   for   example.    Capital 
Airlines.  Inc.  v.  Barger.  341  S.W.  2d  579  (Tenn. 
App.  1960.  cert.  den.  Tenn.  Sup.  Ct.  1960)  in 
which  the  court  overruled  the  old  Tennessee 
cases  which  had  held  res  Ipsa  not  applicable 
to  aviation  accidents) .    The  doctrine  differs 
from   State   to   State.      In   a   few   States   it 
creates  a  presumption  of  liability.    In  most 
States    It    creates    a    permissible    Inference, 
which  Is  sufficient  to  create  a  question  of  fact 
taking  the  case  to  the  jury.     In  Michigan, 
courts  refer  to  the  circumstantial  evidence 
rule,  rather  than  res  ipsa  loquitur.    In  Penn- 
sylvania the  doctrine  has  some  unique  twists 
and  turns.    But  In  every  State  that  we  know 
of,  res  ipsa  loquitur  applies  to  airline  crash 
cases. 

This  means  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  any 
airline  case  In  which  the  damages  are  sub- 
stantial, and  in  which  the  applicable  law  con- 
tains no  limitations  of  damages,  has  a  prac- 
tical settlement  value  far  in  excess  of  the 
Warsaw  or  Hague  limitation.  If.  for  example, 
a  man  In  his  early  forties  Is  killed  In  an  air- 
line crash,  and  he  leaves,  as  beneficiaries,  his 
widow  and  children,  and  If  the  accident  hap- 
pened In  Ethiopia.  Italy,  or  some  other  place 
which  does  not  limit  wrongful  death  dam- 
ages, and  unless  the  crash  was  caused  by 
known  sabotage  or  some  other  factor  outside 
of  the  airline's  control,  the  Initial  settlement 
offer  of  the  airline's  Insurance  carrier  Is  likely 
to  be  something  on  the  order  of  $100,000  or 
more.  And  we  say  that,  not  knowing  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  accident. 
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It  may  be  true  that  to  obtain  adequate 
damages,  which,  for  a  case  of  this  kind  would 
be  closer  to,  or  even  above  $200,000.  the 
plaintiff  buttresses  his  case  with  proof  of 
specific  facts  of  negligence  and  causation. 
It  Is  also  true  that  he  will  Incur  some  risk 
of  an  adverse  Jury  or  court  determination, 
and  he  may  get  nothing.  But  that  Is  his 
problem,  to  be  solved  in  the  best  possible 
way  and  upon  a  careful  evaluation  of  the 
risks  and  probabilities.  That  Is  a  question 
to  be  resolved  by  his  expert  counsel,  who 
will  measure  the  risks  against  the  possibil- 
ities of  recovering  substantially  In  excess  of 
the  settlement  offer. 

But.  if  we  may  be  repetitious,  the  settle- 
ment offer,  in  this  situation,  would  normally 
be  more  than  five  times  the  Hague  limita- 
tion. 

It  is  Just  plain  silly  to  argue  that  the  War- 
saw Convention  or  Hague  Protocol  conveys 
a  benefit  to  the  plaintiff,  In  the  form  of 
switching  the  burden  of  proof,  when,  at  the 
same  time.  It  makes  virtually  Impossible  the 
recovery   of    adequate   damages. 

Not  only  does  the  res  ipsa  loquitur  rule 
generally  apply  to  aviation;  the  rule  Itself 
has  been  liberalized  in  recent  years  to  make 
it  more  generally  applicable  and  to  elim- 
inate technical  objections  to  It.  Thiis,  for 
example.  In  the  recent  case  of  Citrola  v. 
Eastern  Airlines.  Inc..  264  P.  2d  815  (2d  Clr. 
1959)  the  court  held  that  the  res  Ipsa  loqui- 
tur rtile  was  consistent  with  specific  proof 
of  negligence  and  causation  of  an  airline 
crash.  Older  cases  had  held  that  proof,  or 
even  pleading,  of  specific  facts  would  bar 
the  use  of  res  ipsa,  but  this  is  not  the  law 
today,  at  least  in  most  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  modern  legal  procedures  are 
designed  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  proof 
of  facts.  Through  discovery  procedures  an 
American  passenger,  or  his  estate,  can  obtain 
a  remarkable  fund  of  knowledge  on  any  air- 
line crash,  even  if  it  occurs  In  a  distant  part 
of  the  world.  Airline  crashes  are  always  In- 
vestigated, and  they  are  usually  Investigated 
by  competent  people  who  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  explain  the  accident.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  accidents  Investigated  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
it  Is  true,  also,  although  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
degree  of  most  foreign  Investigations.  The 
investigation  material  Is  almost  always  avail- 
able to  the  passenger,  or  his  representative. 
2.  The  application  of  local  law:  As  Indi- 
cated above,  under  the  Noel  case  local  law. 
even  if  it  limits  damages  below  the  Warsaw 
or  Hague  limitation.  Is  still  applicable.  Thus, 
under  the  Warsaw  Convention,  with  or  with- 
out the  Hague  Protocol  If  the  accident  has 
occurred  in  a  foreign  country  with  a  lower 
limitation,  that  lower  limitation  still  applies. 
If  the  United  States  withdraws  from  the 
Warsaw  Convention,  even  if  the  cotirt  hear- 
ing the  case  does  not  follow  the  Kilberg 
doctrine,  referred  to  above,  the  passenger 
is  no  worse  without  the  Convention  than  he 
would  have  been  with  It. 

If  the  case  arose  in  a  New  York  court,  or  a 
Federal  court  In  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
if  it  arises  in  any  court  which  follows  the 
Kilberg  doctrine,  and  which  refuses  to  en- 
force a  limitation  of  damages,  as  being  con- 
trary to  its  public  policy,  then  the  passenger 
will  be  far  better  off.  absent  the  Convention. 
Obviously,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  any  other  American  court  following  the 
Kilberg  principle,  cannot  hold  that  a  treaty, 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  is  con- 
trary to  Its  own  public  policy.  But,  absent 
the  Convention,  It  would  almost  certainly 
not  enforce  the  limitation. 

Courts  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  en- 
force adequate  wrongful  death  remedies,  even 
where  it  appeared  that  under  otherwise  ap- 
plicable foreign  law,  there  were  no  such 
remedies.  In  cases  arising  under  the  Death 
on  the  High  Seas  Act  (41  Stat.  537,  46  U.S.C. 
761-767)  Involving  accidents  occurring  on 
foreign  carriers,  our  courts  have  Indicated 


that  they  would  apply  section  1  of  the  act 
If  the  law  of  the  flag  of  the  carrier  provided 
no  such  right,  (See  Bergeron  v.  KLM.  188  F. 
Supp.  594  (SD  NY  1960) ;  Fernandez  v.  L.A.V.. 
156  P.  Supp.  94  (SD  NY  1957);  Noel  v.  Air- 
pouents.  169  F.  Supp.  348  (DC  NJ  1958). 
Thus.  e\en  if  there  were  a  country  which 
limited  wrongful  death  damages  to  $256, 
although  the  limitation  would  be  effective 
under  the  Warsaw  Convention,  with  or  with- 
out Hague,  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  the  state. 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  action  arose, 
and  would  not  be  effective  If  the  United 
States  had  withdrawn  from  the  Convention. 

F.    THE        INTERNATIONAL        CONSEQUENCES        OF 
WITHDRAWING    FROM    THE    CONVENTION 

We  have  never  quite  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  argument  of  those  who  suggest 
that  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  from 
the  Warsaw  Convention  would  hurt  us  in 
ovir  relations  with  other  countries.  We 
should  think  that  It  would  be  a  good  thing, 
in  this  day  and  age.  for  the  United  States  to 
be  identified  as  a  country  which  respects  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  and  which  evalu- 
ates the  Individual  In  substantial,  and  un- 
limited, terms.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
In  which  substantial  damages  can  be  recov- 
ered for  personal  Injuries  or  loss  of  life. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  a  cause  worth 
espousing  Internationally,  as  well  as  nation- 
ally. We  can  see  only  admiration  and  respect 
from  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  less 
fortunate  In  their  own  countries.  Our  posi- 
tion Is  summed  up  in  an  editorial  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  which  favors  renun- 
ciation of  the  Warsaw  Convention  and  with- 
drawal from  It  by  the  United  States: 

"Those  favoring  renunciation  feel  that  a 
limitation  on  damage  claims  Is  not  'the  kind 
of  Internationalism  that  Is  calculated  to 
capture  the  Imagination  or  the  spirit  of 
people  overseas."  They  feel  renunciation 
would  help  this  country's  propaganda 
position. 

"We  agree  that  renunciation  probably 
would  find  more  favor  than  censure  among 
foreign  populations.  The  risk  of  some  dam- 
age to  Intergovernmental  relations  Is  more 
than  outweighed,  we  believe,  by  the  need  to 
protect  the  Individual's  right  to  reasonable 
damages." 

CONCLUSIONS 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  we  sincerely 
and  fervently  hope  that  the  United  States 
withdraws  from  the  Warsaw  Convention. 
We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  terrify- 
ing effect,  on  the  lives  of  American  people, 
of  this  outdated  treaty.  Continued  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States,  in  our  view, 
would  be  reprehensible. 

Lee  S.  Kreindler, 
Harry  A.  Gair. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  24,  1961. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution  which  I  have  Introduced  today 
as  an  expression  of  our  determination  to 
protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and  to 
correct  injustices  wherever  they  occur. 


THE  PROSPECTIVE  NUCLEAR  CAPA- 
BILITY OF  RED  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivl^n]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  I  noted 
that  a  very  vital  question  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  was  discussed;  namely,  the  ques- 
tion "Should  we  use  our  atomic  power 
to  wipe  out  Red  Chinas  atomic  capa- 
bility?" 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  circum- 
stances could  arise  which  would  cause 
us  to  debate  this  question  very  seriously. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out,  well  be- 
fore any  false  images  or  hopes  are  estab- 
lished in  the  public  mind,  that  we  could 
gain  only  a  very  temporary  advantage 
and  at  great  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  single 
location  or  several  locations  we  might 
bomb  into  ashes,  the  nation  of  China, 
with  its  great  population  and  great  geo- 
graphical aiea,  would  retain  the  capa- 
bility for  soon  again  producing  nuclear 
weapons.  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
full  confidence;  for  while  I  am  not  a 
senior  Member  of  this  House.  I  am  a 
scientist,  and  as  such  I  full  well  realize 
that  in  the  modem  technological  race, 
a  scientist,  or  a  group  of  scientists,  are 
more  valuable  to  China — or  any  other 
nation — than  any  existing  installation. 
I  believe  ve  would  be  able  to  interdict 
China's  capability  for  producing  nuclear 
weapons  in  only  three  ways: 

First.  We  might  conceivably  interdict 
China's  access  to  her  supplies  of  nuclear 
ores — the  raw  material  necessary  for 
the  production  of  fissionable  charges. 

Second.  We  could  attempt  to  lay  waste 
any  factory  which  we  might  suspect  was 
being  used  for  the  processing  of  these 
raw  materials — but  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  these  locations  could  be  not 
only  dispersed  and  hardened,  but  also 
located  within  and  under  massive  centers 
of  population. 

Third.  We  could  remove  from  action 
in  some  way  the  few  human  individuals 
who  truly  comprehend  how  atomic 
materials  and  weapons  are  made — that 
is,  the  scientists. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  any  one 
of  these  three  alternatives  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  accomplish.  While  it  may  be 
possible  to  take  some  exceedingly  provoc- 
ative action  now,  which  could  delay 
China's  realization  of  her  potential,  we 
are  virtually  incapable  of  fully  foreclos- 
ing her  efforts,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
undertake  an  invasion  of  her  principal 
cities  by  our  own  troops,  or  to  obliterate 
these  cities. 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  it  is  time — in  fact, 
the  time  is  long  past — when  we  should 
face  a  simple  fact.  China  is  a  huge  na- 
tion ;  it  has  great  diversity  and  quantity 
of  natural  resources;  its  people  are  not 
only  very  numerous,  they  are  also  in- 
dustrious and  able;  they  have  a  historj' 
of  great  intellectual  attainment  and 
great  pride  in  that  attainment;  they 
have  a  unifying  cultural  background; 
and  they  are  welded,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  into  a  single  political  entity. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that,  within 
several  decades  at  the  most,  China  is 
going  to  be  a  great  power.  There  is  vir- 
tually nothing  we  can  do  to  stop  her 
advance,  short  of  a  grossly  Inhumane 
use  of  atomic  or  bacteriological  weapons. 
We  would  have  to  engage  in  a  project 
so  inhumane  and  so  callous  that  it  would 
degrade  this  Nation  and  its  people  to  the 
level  of  a  latter-day  Hitler's  Reich. 

In  these  moments.  I  have  expressed 
views  which,  I  realize,  may  conflict  vio- 
lently with  those  of  other  Members  of 
this  House.  My  views,  in  fact,  may  pos- 
sibly be  wrong.    If  so,  I  hope  they  will 


be  corrected  by  any  Member  who  may 
have  substantive  information  which 
would  negate  what  I  have  said. 

For  even  though  I  have  been  here  only 
some  30  weeks,  while  others  here  have 
been  in  this  House  for  over  30  years,  I 
intend  to  make  my  single  vote  count,  to 
stop  us  from  drifting  into  moral  suicide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


THE  1965  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
AND  THE  NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  oi'der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
terms  of  proclamations,  ceremonies,  ral- 
lies, the  formation  of  new  community 
organizations,  and  international  impact, 
the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance surpasses  all  preceding  years.  From 
Concord  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Miami  to 
Seattle  and  to  the  Republics  of  China, 
Korea,  the  Philippines  and  West  Ger- 
many, Captive  Nations  Week  was  en- 
thusiastically observed. 

The  week  has  been  steadily  growing 
with  more  and  more  Americans  recog- 
nizing the  strategic  importance  of  em- 
phasizing the  captive  nations  issue.  The 
week's  observances  again  stressed  the 
need  for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  This  popular  de- 
mand will  doubtless  continue  until  our 
Rules  Committee,  in  which  a  majority 
of  Members  is  on  record  favoring  the 
action,  decides  to  consider  and  vote  fa- 
vorably on  the  issue.  There  is  no  better 
and  more  effective  way  of  sustaining  the 
hopes  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  among 
all  the  captive  nations  than  to  establish 
this  committee  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  several  Mem- 
bers in  calling  again  for  decisive  action 
on  the  30-some  resolutions  for  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  I 
also  join  with  them  in  citing  a  variety  of 
selected  examples  bearing  on  the  1965 
week.  I  request  that  the  following  ex- 
amples be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  Proclamation  by  Governor  John- 
son of  Mississippi. 

Second.  A  penetrating  article  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, which  was  published  in  the  New 
Guard,  July  1965,  under  the  title  "Why 
Captive  Nations  Week?" 

Third.  A  report  on  a  Soviet  denimcia- 
tion  of  the  week. 

Fourth.  A  news  account  in  America 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  Pittsburgh  ob- 
servance. 
Fifth.  A  UPI  release  of  July  24. 
Sixth.  A  July  19  editorial  in  the  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  of  Philadelphia  on  "Lest 
We  Forget." 

Seventh.  A  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  communication  to  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  on  exposing  Soviet 
Rus.sian  imperiocolonialism  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Eighth.  The  program  of  the  Arizona 
Captive  Nations  Committee  observance 
held  on  July  18. 

Ninth.  A  Chicago  release  on  the  week 
by  Mathilde  Ernestine. 


Tenth.  Statement  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Horton  at  the  New  York  observ- 
ance. 

Eleventh.  An  article  by  Fulton  Lewis 
Jr.  on  "Flood  Supports  Cause:  Hxtmphrey 
Stays  Away." 

Twelfth.  The  program  of  the  observ- 
ance in  Gary,  Ind.  on  July  24. 

Thirteenth.  The  remarks  of  the  Hon- 
orable Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.  at  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  rally  in  Taipei,  China, 
on  July  24,  in  English. 
Proclamation   of  Mississippi   Executive 

Department 
Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of 
Russian  Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslova- 
kia. Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sj-mpathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence :  Now,  therefore, 

I,  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 
week  commencing  July  18,  1965,  be  observed 
as  Captive  Nations  week  In  Mississippi,  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  to  Join 
with  others  In  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Paul  B.  Johnson, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor : 

Heber  Ladner, 
Secretary  of  State 


Why  Captive  Nations  Week?  More  Than  27 
Nations  Are  Still  Held  Captive  by  the 
Red  Empire,  and  Captive  Nations  Week 
Observes  Their  Hope  for  a  Free  Tomor- 
row 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

The  third  week  of  every  July  is  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  year  it  falls  on  July 
18-24.  The  annual  event  was  authorized 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  July  1959.  when  it 
passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion which  President  Eisenhower  signed  into 
Public  Law  86-90.  The  law  authorizes  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  "each  year 
until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Indejjendence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world."  This  has  been 
done  annually.  Yet,  despite  the  expanding 
observances  of  the  week  In  all  sections  of 
OUT  country,  many  Americans  still  ask,  "Why 
Captive  Nations  Week?" 

With  the  Intention  of  answering  this  pe- 
rennial question  In  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
sible, I  shall  cover  certain  basic  points  per- 
taining to  the  resolution  and  the  growing  an- 
nual observances.    For  the  question  is  often 


raised  by  people  who  are  completely  unin- 
formed about  these  points.  It  Is  also  posed 
by  those  who  have  either  misconstrued  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  week  or  op- 
posed the  resolution  from  the  start  mainly 
because  it  has  challenged  their  fixed  pre- 
conceptions about  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
control  position  in  the  vast  totalitarian  Red 
empire.  The  reasons  Justifying  our  an- 
swer to  the  question  apply  to  aU  three 
groups. 

Actually,  the  answer  is  a  multiple  one. 
We  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  because  It 
is  legally  provided  for  In  Public  Law  86-90; 
moreover,  the  week  is  a  tremendous  moral 
symbol  signifying  that  we  Americans  will 
never  forget  the  captive  nations  or  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  their  permanent  cap- 
tivity; it  concentrates  on  our  nuclear  spirit- 
ual weapons,  offering  the  most  powerful 
paramilitary  deterrent  against  overt  Sino- 
Sovlet  Russian  aggression  In  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  or  Asia;  it  is  a  stimulating 
and  effective  educational  medium  about  all 
the  captive  nations,  Sino-Russian  imperio- 
colonialism, and  the  cold  war;  the  week  also 
affords  a  countrywide  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  issues  affecting  our  national  in- 
terest and  security:  finally,  It  consistently 
leads  to  the  crystallization  and  advocacy  of 
concrete  measures  of  action.  These  reasons 
constitute  In  essence  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  Captive  Nations  Week?" 

it    began    in     1917 

The  first  reason  is,  of  course,  a  proximate 
one.  It  was  with  ample  and  solid  cause  that 
Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution.  For  the  first  time  our  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  existence  of  all  the 
captive  nations,  meaning  the  majority  of 
them  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Asia.  In 
effect,  it  recognized  the  crucial  fact  that  the 
threat  confronting  the  free  world  did  not 
emerge  In  1940  or  In  1947  but  had  originated 
in  1917-18  with  the  first  conquests  by  Soviet 
Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm.  By  this  act 
Congress  also  recognized  communism  as  an 
instrument,  a  tool  of  ideologic  deception 
which  this  force  exploits  In  part  for  its  take- 
overs of  free  and  Independent  states.  For 
these  and  other  Implications  of  the  resolu- 
tion one  need  only  read  the  document.  Too 
few  have.  Yet  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Congress'  action  has  been  more  than  Justi- 
fied by  the  response  shown  annually  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens.  From  1959  on  captive 
nations  committees  have  been  established  in 
practically  every  major  city  in  the  Nation. 
Guided  and  inspired  by  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  which  Itself  was  orga- 
nized in  1959  to  implement  the  congressional 
resolution,  these  local  committees  conduct  a 
variety  of  activities  during  the  week.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  1964  observances  were 
held  across  the  country,  from  Boston  to  Los 
Angeles,  from  Washington.  DC,  to  Seattle. 
About  half  of  the  State  Governors  and  over 
two  dozen  mayors  of  large  cities  issued  proc- 
lamations observing  the  week.  Even  inter- 
nationally, in  the  Republic  of  China,  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  W^st  Germany  and 
elsewhere  the  observance  Is  widely  held.  The 
1965  observance  should  surpass  all  previous 
ones. 

As  for  the  week  serving  as  a  tremendous 
moral  symbol,  all  of  us  should  recall  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy:  "This  country 
must  never  recognize  the  situation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  permanent  one.  but 
must,  by  all  peaceful  means,  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations."  On  the  basis  of  the  resolution, 
it  is  not  only  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
but  also  the  captive  nations  behind  the  Bam- 
boo and  Sugar  Curtains  that  we  must  sup- 
port in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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MTTH    BREAKER 

Anyone  who  has  followed  closely  Moscow's 
deceptive  "peaceful  coexistence"  policy  over 
the  past  10  years  cannot  but  be  impressed 
by  one  of  its  chief  goals,  namely,  our  ac- 
quiescence to  the  permanence  of  the  Red 
empire.  It  has  pursued  this  goal  so  suc- 
cessfully that  many  in  the  free  world  Ulk 
as  though  Poland  were  Independent,  Kadar 
a  popular  hero  of  the  Hungarian  people, 
Ho  Chi-minh  a  George  Washington  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  U.S.S.R.  a  rapidly  capitalist- 
bound  "nation."  One  of  the  main  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  generation  of  these  and 
other  myths  has  been  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance,  which  Moscow  and  some 
in  this  country  seek  to  eliminate. 

Not  only  is  the  week  a  tremendous  moral 
symbol,  against  which  both  Moscow  and 
Peiplng  have  regularly  and  vehemently  in- 
veighed, it  is  also  a  massive  expression  of 
what  can  truly  be  called  our  nuclear  spiritual 
weapons.  The  first  theme  of  the  1965  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  is  "Peace  With 
Justice  and  Freedom."  An  observed  con- 
centration on  all  of  the  captive  nations 
serves  this  primary  goal  more  than  any  other 
norunllitary  action.  Including  even  the  eco- 
nomic. If  one  views  the  captive  nations  In 
toto,  approximating  1  billion  people,  he  can 
then  begin  to  appreciate  the  source  of  in- 
security and  threat  they  represent  for  the 
various  totalitarian  regimes  in  the  Red 
empire. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  the  captive  na- 
tions in  toto,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute 
our  most  powerful  paramilitary  deterrent 
against  open  Sino-Sovlet  Russian  aggression 
and  thus  a  hot  global  war.  A  psychopolltl- 
cal  concentration  on  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions would  mean  a  grave  deepening  of  the 
insecurity  of  all  the  totalitarian  regimes  in 
the  empire  and  also  a  long  stride  toward  the 
avoidance  of  a  worldwide  conflagration.  But 
it  would  also  be  a  major  stroke  for  Justice 
and  freedom. 

We  have  not  even  really  begun  to  take  up 
the  challenge  of  the  Red  Cold  War  as  con- 
cerns the  terrain  of  the  Red  empire.  Un- 
stinted and  methodical  support  of  the  con- 
tinuous pressures  for  freedom  in  that  empire 
would  result  in  a  complete  hopelessness  of 
so-called  Socialist  and  potential  Communist 
management,  so  that  in  time  a  genuine  revo- 
lution for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence would  inevitably  spread  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Pacific.  More,  it  wovUd  greatly 
undermine  the  subversive  cold  war  opera- 
tions of  Moscow  and  Peiplng  In  the  free 
world  and  preclude  situations  where — as  In 
Vietnam — some  70,000  Americans  find  them- 
selves already  In  a  shooting  stage,  but  few 
Russians  or  Red  Chinese  can  similarly  be 
found. 

THE   CAPTIVES 

To  see  clearly  the  enormous  winning  pos- 
sibilities of  this  approach.  It  is  first  necessary 
to  have  a  working  comprehension  of  Just  who 
the  captive  nations  are.  They  are  not  Just 
the  few  most  of  us  think  of  when  confronted 
by  the  term.  Here  is  an  accurate  listing  of 
all  the  captive  nations,  with  the  year  each 
came  under  Communist  domination  and 
suggestions  of  who's  next  should  we  continue 
with  our  reactive  policy  of  patched-up  con- 
tainment: 

Armenia... 1920 

Azerbaijan 1920 

Byelorussia 1920 

Cossackia 1920 

Georgia . 1920 

Idel-Ural 1920 

North  Caucasia... 1920 

Democratic  Republic  of  Par  East 

(Siberyaks) -     1920 

Ukraine 1920 

Turklstan 1922 

Estonia 1940 

Latvia 1940 

Lithuania - 1940 

Albania 1946 


Bulgaria- —  1948 

Outer  Mongolia 1946 

Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  etc.  In 

Yugoslavia 1946 

Poland 1947 

Rumania-. 1947 

Czechoslovakia 1948 

North  Korea 1948 

Hungary 1949 

East  Germany 1949 

Mainland  China 1949 

Tibet 1951 

North  Vietnam- 1954 

Cuba I960 

WHO'S    NEXT? 

South  Vietnam?  Algeria?  Colombia? 
Congo?  Laos?  Tanzania?  Bolivia?  Thai- 
land? 

Both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
emphasized  the  need  for  an  Intensive  study 
of  the  captive  nations.  The  week's  observ- 
ance continually  reemphaslzes  this  need  and 
stimulates  a  great  deal  of  educational  inter- 
est in  all  of  the  captive  nations  and  In  the 
numerous  aspects  of  the  cold  war  Itself. 
Truly  as  an  educational  medium.  It  throws 
an  annual  spotlight  on  certain  dangerous 
myths  concerning  the  Red  empire  and  brings 
Into  balanced  focus  the  major  developments 
In  that  vast  empire. 

INDEPENDENT     STATES? 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  colossal 
myths  Is  that  we  can  wean  the  totalitarian 
Red  regimes  In  central  Europe  from  the  dom- 
ination of  Moscow.  This  grand  illusion  Is 
propped  by  subsidiary  myths  which  hold 
that  the  so-called  satellite  regimes  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  "nationalistic,"  that 
their  states  are  growing  more  "Independent," 
and  that  a  "polycentrlsm"  prevails  in  the 
Communist  world,  with  Tltolsm  and  re- 
visionism gripping  several  of  the  satellite 
regimes.  Some  even  go  to  the  extent  of  im- 
puting a  widespread  popular  base  for  the 
regimes  of  Tito,  Kadar.  Gomulka,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  others.  Wishfully,  they  envision  a 
pervasive  fragmentation  of  the  Red  empire 
and  simpllstlcally  bid  us  to  be  patient,  to 
perceive  the  "good"  in  some  of  these  totali- 
tarian rules,  and  to  assist  them  in  overcom- 
ing many  of  their  economic  and  political 
problems. 

NATIONALITIES    TECHNIQUE 

The  fundamental  trouble  in  all  this  myth- 
making  is  that  those  guided  by  gestures  and 
appearances  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
Russian  nationalities  technique  which  was 
applied  to  the  non-Russian  republics  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  even  under  Stalin.  The  technique 
Is  one  of  exploiting  nationalist  symbols  and 
forces  for  the  accomplishment  of  Red  totali- 
tarian objectives  and  the  reduction  and  per- 
haps elimination  of  the  persistent  cold  war 
between  the  people  and  the  regime.  For 
years  Khrushchev  flounced  about  the  U.S.S.R. 
telling  Azerbaijani,  Georgians,  Ukrainians, 
Turkestanl,  and  others  how  nationally 
"Independent"  and  "free"  they  are.  Because 
of  legalistic  differences,  the  technique  Is  be- 
ing used  even  more  effectively  In  the  so- 
called  satellite  area  of  the  empire. 

Realism  demands  that  we  face  some  stern 
facts:  (1)  on  the  scale  of  total  power,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  and  for  some  Indefinite 
time  win  continue  to  be  the  center,  the 
power  base,  of  the  Red  empire;  (2)  every 
other  totalitarian  Red  regime.  Including 
Peiplng  and  Belgrade,  depends  for  Its  ulti- 
mate survival  on  Moscow;  (3)  the  appear- 
ances of  liberalization  In  central  Europe 
are  well  checked  by  the  realities  of  totali- 
tarian rule  and  control  In  each  of  the  Red 
states,  with  evidence  mounting  dally  as  to 
new  oppressive  measures  In  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and  elsewhere 
In  this  game  of  check  and  countercheck; 
(4)  these  liberalizing  appearances  are  also 
designed  for  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
free  world  economic  assistance  In  the  further 
rapid  buildup  of  the  cold  war  economics  of 


the  Red  states,  both  Individually  and  col- 
lectively; and  (5)  when  the  chips  are  down 
an3rwhere,  as  in  Vietnam  or  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  basic.  Indispensable  unity  of 
this  empire  pattern  shows  Itself  clearly  as 
practically  all  parts  of  the  Red  totalitarian 
network  rush  to  the  aid  of  its  besieged 
members. 

THE    REACTION 

Captive  Nations  Week  projects  a  totallstic 
concept  of  the  captive  nations,  which  is 
anathema  to  both  Moscow  and  Peiplng  and 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  some  of  our 
opinlonmakers.  As  shown  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  other  sources,  the  record 
on  this  is  perfectly  clear. 

To  mention  some  examples: 

In  1963,  Moscow's  the  New  Times  Implored. 
"Is  It  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  in  the  United 
States?";  Pravda  that  year  excoriated  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  stressed,  "The  President 
of  the  United  States,  losing  his  sense  of 
reality,  has  declared  a  'week  of  the  Captive 
Nations'  and  Is  trying  to  turn  attention  away 
from  the  struggle  of  the  Negroes  for  their 
liberation";  In  1964,  Izvestla  railed,  "With 
every  passing  year  'Captive  Nations  Week' 
becomes  a  nuisance,"  not  mentioning  to 
whom;  Khrushchev  again  could  not  resist 
another  condemnation  of  the  week  when  on 
the  eve  of  his  removal  he  shouted.  "In  the 
United  States  a  farce  entitled  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  is  held  every  year.  The  people's 
democratic  system  has  been  in  existence  for 
20  years  but  the  imperialists  still  ramble  on 
with  nonsensical  Ideas  of  'liberating'  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe." 

THE    YEAR    1965'S   THEMES 

Speaking  of  imperialists,  it  should  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  main  themes  In  the  1965 
observance  deals  with  the  last  remaining 
Imperio-colonlallst  systems  In  the  world. 
Captive  Nations  Week  provides  a  forimi  for 
discussion,  and  the  themes  this  year  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Peace  with  Justice  and  freedom,  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  captive  nations  being  one  of 
our  most  formidable  deterrents  against  a 
hot  global  war. 

2.  Full  support  for  U.S.  actions  In  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  stress  on 
"What  about  the  freedom  aspirations  of  17 
million  North  Vietnamese?" 

3.  A  poltrade  policy  toward  the  Red  em- 
pire (trade  based  on  political  concessions). 

4.  Complete  exposure  of  Sino-Sovlet  Rus- 
sian Imperlo-colonlallsm  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, concentrating  especially  on  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

5.  Creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  PYeedom  Academy. 

7.  Inaugviratlon  of  a  Captive  Nations  Free- 
dom stamp  series. 

The  ramifications  of  these  themes  in  terms 
of  concrete  and  forthright  action  are  exten- 
sive, to  say  the  least.  Many  of  the  themes 
propose  Just  the  first  stepe  that  must  be 
taken  If  we  are  to  obviate  more  Dominican 
Republics  and  Vletnams  in  what  the  Red 
totalltarlans  call  "holy  wars  of  national 
liberation."  The  techniques  used  In  these 
and  other  cases  have  been  employed  over  and 
over  again  against  countries  that  today  form 
the  long  list  of  captive  nations.  By  con- 
centrating on  the  captive  nations,  how  they 
became  what  they  ore,  we  cannot  but  learn 
more  and  more  about  Red  techniques  of 
political  warfare  which  defy  both  nuclear 
armaments  and  economic  aid.  If  we  fall  to 
learn  these  lessons,  then  the  specific  answer.s 
to  "Who's  Next?"  will  inevitably  be  forth- 
coming. Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  stimulus 
to  such  learning  for  survival. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Denounced  bt 

SOVIET  Paper 
Kiev,    Ukraine. — The    American    Govern- 
ment and  the  "bourgeoisie  nationalists"  have 


once  again  been  the  objects  of  a  vicious 
verbal  attack  of  the  Kremlin  regime  for  the 
recent  Captive  Nations  Week  observances, 
held  throughout  the  United  States  on  July 
18-24.  Radyanska  Ukraina,  a  Soviet  news- 
paper which  appears  in  Kiev,  in  its  July  25 
issue  charged  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  group 
in  the  United  States  of  using  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  as  a  propaganda  campaign 
against  Soviet  Ukraine,  "one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  In  the  world."  The  article, 
You  Try  in  Vain"  was  signed  by  a  "winner 
of  the  Shevchenko  Award,"  Wasyl  Kaslan, 
who.  in  a  barrage  of  the  most  vile  name- 
calling,  accused  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  of  hypocritical  speeches  and  prop- 
agandistic  distortions  of  the  truth  about  life 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  Kasian  charged  that  the 
antl-Sovlet  speeches,  repeated  year  after  year, 
ari  filled  with  lies  and  burning  hate. 

IFrora  America,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  5.  1965] 
Pittsburgh  Observes  Captive  Nations  Week 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — ^The  Pittsburgh  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  1965,  began 
on  Sattu-day,  July  17,  when  flags  of  the 
captive  nations  were  carried  In  the  American 
Legion  parade  held  In  downtown  Pittsburgh 
as  a  climax  to  the  Legion's  State  convention. 

Highlight  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance was  a  luncheon  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  with  120  people  from  civic,  fraternal, 
veteran,  and  nationality  groups  participat- 
ing. The  principal  speakers  were  Judge 
Blair  F.  Gunther,  commissioner  of  Alle- 
gheny County;  Dan  Drew  of  the  American 
Legion;  and  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek  (Slovak), 
head  of  the  history  department  at  Dallas 
University  In  Texas  and  author  of  the  book 
"How  the  Far  East  Was  Lost."  The  colors 
were  presented  by  an  honor  guard  of  U.S. 
marines,  and  the  national  anthem  was  sung 
by  Mrs.  Ann  Komlchak.  The  invocation  was 
given  by  Msgr.  Victor  Pospishil,  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  Southslde  Pitts- 
burgh. Councilman  Walter  Kamlk,  who  is  of 
Polish  descent,  delivered  greetings  on  behalf 
of  vacationing  Mayor  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
also  read  the  proclamation  from  the  mayor's 
ofiBce.  Mrs.  Guna  Naruns  of  the  Latvian 
group  read  President  Johnson's  proclama- 
tion. The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Paul  Markowltz  of  the  Hungarian  Lu- 
theran Church.  Michael  Komlchak,  secre- 
tary of  the  captive  nations  committee  in 
Pittsburgh,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  telegraphed  greetings  to 
the  luncheon  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Ch;\irman  George  Meany.  The  luncheon 
received  good  coverage  by  radio,  television, 
And  the  newspapers. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  radio  sta- 
tion WPIT  presented  dally  radio  programs, 
eight  In  all,  to  commemorate  the  week.  The 
programs  were  directed  by  Michael  Koml- 
chak. Participating  In  these  programs  were 
Dr.  Dobrlansky,  Senator  Dominick,  Con- 
gressman Peighan,  Washington  correspond- 
ent Bob  White,  Canon  Joseph  S.  Altany,  Dr. 
.Anthony  Kubek,  and  Dr.  Ugvars  SpUners. 
In  addition  to  the  radio  programs  there  were 
three  television  Interviews  with  Dr.  Kubek 
and  one  with  Michael  Komlchak, 


tolerated  but  put  to  effective  use  as  open  eco- 
nomic windows  for  strategic  Imports  from  the 
West."  

[From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Evening 
Bulletin,  July  19,  1965] 

Lest  We  Forget 

President  Johnson,  by  proclamation,  has 
reminded  all  Americans  that  the  period  be- 
tween July  18  and  July  24  is  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  a  time,  he  said,  when  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  should  ex- 
press our  "renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty." 

In  1959,  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
and  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  of  New  York,  In- 
troduced the  resolution  which  authorized 
the  annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  first  proclamation,  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  July  1959,  coincided  with  Vice 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  anger,  and  resentment  Immediately  ex- 
pressed by  Chairman  Khrushchev  proved 
that  he  was  stvmg  to  the  quick  by  an  Im- 
plied charge  that  he  rould  neither  deny  nor 
defend  convincingly. 

The  Soviet's  responsibility  for  the  present 
plight  of  once  free  and  Independent  nations 
is  plain.  The  list  is  long:  Albania,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  East  Germany, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  the  Ukraine,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  nationalities  swallowed  up  since  1917 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  Red  China  holds  the  main- 
land people  captive,  as  well  as  North  Korea 
and  North  Vietnam. 

No  amount  of  talk  about  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, easing  tensions  or  a  mellowing  com- 
munism should  blind  us  to  the  facts  of 
international  life,  or  prevent  us  from  assur- 
ing our  captive  friends  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  of  our  continued  sympathy 
and  good  will. 


Washington,  July  24. — A  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity professor  said  today  the  Russians  en- 
courage a  certain  amount  of  national  Inde- 
pendence In  Its  east  European  satellltles  In 
order  to  "open  economic  windows  for  strategic 
imports  from  the  West." 

Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky,  an  economics  teacher, 
said  In  a  statement  during  the  week-long 
celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  "the 
Soviet  Union  itself  has  never  been  a 
monolith." 

"If  because  positive  external  pressure  has 
been  absent,"  he  added,  "the  chinks  there 
have  been  tolerable  for  Moscow,  the  appear- 
ance of  similar  nationalist  cracks  in  the  sec- 
ondary sphere  of  Its   empire   are   not  only 


July  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
U.S.  Delegation  to  U.N.. 
The  United  Nations, 
New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  In  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  this  committee,  our  new  hon- 
orary chairman,  APL-CIO  President  George 
Meany,  and  myself,  I  take  pride  In  expressing 
our  warmest  congratulations  on  your  ap- 
pointment as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Your  appointment  Is  a  source  of  good 
fortune  for  our  Nation.  We  feel  certain 
that  your  work  in  the  United  Nations  will 
perpetuate  the  sterling  accomplishments  of 
our  late  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson.  Little 
Is  it  generally  known  that  his  lengthy  U.N. 
statement  on  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonl- 
allsm In  November  1961  Is  the  best  on  record. 

Unfortunately,  this  area  of  deep  Soviet 
Russian  vulnerability  has  scarcely  been 
scratched.  The  Stevenson  statement  and 
the  challenge  offered  by  President  Kennedy 
In  September  1961  on  debating  colonialism 
at  length  in  the  U.N.  were  not  systematically 
followed  up  and  developed.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  give  this  vital  area,  par- 
ticularly Russian  colonialism  In  Ukraine — 
with  which  you  are  familiar  by  virtue  of 
your  own  heritage — your  serious  considera- 
tion and  effort.  We  would  be  most  happy  to 
assist  you  In  any  way  you  designate. 

With  heartiest  felicitations  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 


Public  Law  86-90,  86th  Congress,  S.J.  Res. 
Ill,  July  17.  1959 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designation 
of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week" 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 

Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 


been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples:  and 
Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  natural  independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rvunania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  lndlvidu.il 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
I>endence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  The  President  Is 
further  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 
Approved  July  17,  1959. 

Proclamation 

Although  freedom  Is  a  birthright  In  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  world,  the  people  of 
some  nations  are  forced  to  live  under  the 
domination  of  alien  Communist  powers,  de- 
prived of  their  national  Independence  and 
Individual  liberties. 

In  these  captive  nations,  the  citizens  can- 
not choose  their  ovm  leaders,  cannot  make 
their  own  laws,  cannot  move  about  freely 
even  within  the  borders  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

The  virtual  enslavement  of  these  people 
by  the  agents  of  International  communism 
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has  not  broken  their  spirit,  however,  nor 
weakened  their  determination  to  shake  off 
the  Communist  yoke  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  people  of  the  captive  nations  have  not 
been  forgotten  by  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
blessings   of   freedcwn;    their  hopes   are  our 

hopes. 

To  Indicate  our  concern  with  their  plight 
and  our  support  of  their  cause.  I  proclaim 
JiUy  18  through  24,  1965.  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Arizona,  and  urge  my  fellow  Ari- 
zonans  to  commemorate  this  observance  with 
appropriate  tictlvltles. 

Samtjel  p.  Goddard. 
Governor  of  Arizona. 

Witness: 

Weslet  Bolin, 
Secretary  of  State. 

June  15.  1965. 

As  Representatives  of  the  American  people, 
we  have  now  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
construct  a  bridge  of  true  understanding 
between  oiirselves  and  the  neglected  captive 
nations  and  peoples. 

A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Congress  would  be  our 
bridge  of  true  understanding  of,  and  abiding 
faith  In,  the  close  to  1  billion  captive  people. 
With  warm  regards  and  gratitude  for  yoxir 
support.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dantel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe  U  an  inspiration  to  the  free 
world.  I  pledge  my  whole-hearted  support 
to  their  efforts  to  regain  the  freedom  for 
which  they  yearn. 

John  J.  Rhodes, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dear  Friends  of  Freedom: 

As  we  Americans  commemorate  Captive 
Nations  Week,  I  am  ever  mindful  of  the  great 
blows  struck  for  liberty  by  the  now-sup- 
pressed peoples  of  Poland,  Ukraine,  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Estonia,  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Bulgaria,  Rumania.  Yugoslavia. 
China,  Cuba,  and  other  countries. 

I  salute  their  past  greatness  as  I  hope  for 
their  future   achievements. 

As  we  remember  their  present  suffering 
and  Imprisonment,  let  us  each  renew  our 
efforts  m  behalf  of  individual  and  national 
freedom— to  the  end  that  we  may  soon  see 
the  chains  of  Communist  slavery  broken  and 
that  rebirth  of  liberty  which  will  signify  the 
end  of  captive  nations. 

I  salute  all  of  you  who  work  to  hold  the 
torch  of  freedom  high. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Conlan, 

State  Senator, 
Maricopa  County. 


To  All  Lovers  of  Freedom: 

As  long  as  there  are  human  beings  living 
under  the  suppression  of  their  basic  rights  by 
dictatorial  governments,  whose  philosophies 
are  protected  only  by  the  forces  of  military 
might  and  economic  control  we,  as  lovers  of 
freedom,  must  continually  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  working  for  their 
emancipation. 

Recently  I  have  been  In  two  European 
countries  under  the  control  of  communism 
and.  from  firsthand  experience.  I  can  relate 
that  there  Is  a  frustration  obviously  evident 
that  can  only  be  erased  by  the  knowledge 
that  their  people  can  once  again  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life  and 
determine  their  own  destiny. 

We  must  all  do  everything  Intelligently 
reasonable  to  be  of  service  to  our  fellow  man. 

Milt  Graham. 

Mayor. 


Chairman. 

Captive  Nations  Committee  of  Arizona, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee.  I  ex- 
tend to  you.  your  committee,  and  partici- 
pating citizens  of  Arizona  our  heartiest  felici- 
tations and  good  wishes  for  a  most  success- 
ful Captive  Nations  Week  observance  this 
July  18-24.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
global  ramifications  of  your  courageous  ef- 
forts In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  our  na- 
tional secxirlty. 

Throughout  our  Nation  these  themes  will 
be  sounded  by  this  seventh  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance:  (1)  Peace  with  Justice  and 
freedom:  (2)  full  support  for  U.S.  actions  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic;  (3) 
a  poltrade  pwllcy  toward  the  totalitarian  Red 
empire;  (4)  complete  exposure  of  Sino-Rus- 
sian  Imperio-coloniallsm  in  the  U.N.  and 
other  councils;  (5)  establishment  of  a  Spe- 
cial  House   Committee  on  Captive  Nations; 

(6)  creation   of   a   Freedom   Academy;    and 

(7)  Inaugiiratlon  of  a  captive  nations  free- 
dom stamp  series.  Your  participation  will 
go  a  long  way  to  make  each  of  these  an  effec- 
tive reality. 

With  God's  blessings  and  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Lev  E  Dobrianskt,  Chairman. 


People  of  the  Free  World  Remember  Us 
Once  again  the  words  and  deeds  of  people 
striving  for  freedom  were  squelched,  de- 
nounced, and  the  people  themselves  bled  to 
death;  for — we,  as  free  people,  did  not  listen. 
And  the  voices  faded  into  darkness  once 
more — never  to  be  heard  again.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  did  not  heed  their  call.  Have  we 
forgotten? 

Let's  hope  not;  for  we  are  the  last  hope  of 
free  world. 

Today  we  are  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week.  We  need  to  pause  and  thank  God 
that  we  are  freemen,  that  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  helping  to  determine  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  we  live.  We  need  also  to 
remember  the  people  and  the  nations  who 
do  not  have  those  same  privileges.  May  we 
ever  remember  to  extend  our  help  and  en- 
couragement to  the  end  that  one  day  all  men 
shall  have  freedom  as  we  have  it  today. 

May  we  never  accept  communism  as  a  way 
of  life  but  ever  work  and  plan  for  freedom. 
It  is  our  duty  to  take"  a  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  Justice,  which  have 
been  the  foundation  of  our  Government  since 
our  forebears  established  this  free  nation  un- 
der God  over  150  years  ago. 

The  dove  of  peace  these  days  is  but  a 
mockingbird. 

Captive  Nations  Committee, 

Arizona  Branch. 
(Representatives  of  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. Arizona  Branch:  American-Chinese. 
American-Croatian,  American-Czech,  Ameri- 
can-German, American-Hungarian,  Ameri- 
can-Lithuanian. American-Polish,  American- 
Rumanian.  American-Serbian.  American-Slo- 
vak. Amerlcan-Slovlnlan.  American-Ukrain- 
ian.)   

Captive  Nations  Week  Observance  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

(July  20,  1965,  Encanto  Park  band  shell 
at  8  p.m.) 

Invocation:  Rev.  Michael  Horoshko. 

National  Colors:  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance:  State  Representative  R. 
Larry  Oldham. 

National   Anthem:    To  be   announced. 

Rollcall  of  Nations:  Presentation  of  captive 
nations  flags. 

Welcoming  Rem.rks:  Mayor  of  Phoenix, 
Milton  H.  Graham. 

Proclamation:  Governor  of  Arizona.  Samuel 
P.  Goddard. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guesta:  Mas- 
ter of  ceremonies. 


Keynote    address:    State    Senator    John   B. 

Conlan. 
Tribute  to  our  fighting  men:   Rev.  Pavil  D. 

Urbano. 
Salute:  U.S.  Marine  Corps  firing  squad. 
Taps:    American   Legion.  Thunderblrd  Post 

No.  41. 

performances  of  national  GRoxn»s 
"God  Bless  America":  Dr.  Harry  I.  Shalauta. 
Benediction :  Very  Rev.  Milan  Brklch. 
Closing  of  program:  Dismissal  of  flags. 
patrons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  AndroJna.  Anonymous 
Friend,  George  Bubas,  Walter  ChoplwskyJ, 
Anthony  De  Petris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Do- 
blash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gardollnskl,  01- 
gerd  W.  Kalyna,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omelan  Komar- 
nyckyj.  Wm.  Krone  Family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mi- 
chael B.  Lontchar.  Ernest  F.  Modzelewskl,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Payne,  P.  M.  and  Walker  and 
Family. 

BOOSTERS 

Ted   Andreyka,  J.  Bakovych,   Julia  Balint. 
Baltic  Philatelist  Club,  F.  B.  Barbera,  A.  J. 
Barton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Berta.  Jack  Bolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boldl. 
James  W.  Bott,  Mrs.   K.  Branauskas,  Sylvia 
Bubas,  Marie  Candea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Can- 
tor, Larry  D.  Carter.  Sophia  Carton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    J.    Catomio,    Mykola    Chornopysky,   W 
D.  Clark,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.  Daniels.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Stefan    Dobrescu.    Dan    Dololau,    Mr 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Edwards,  Leza  Erdilyi,  Mr 
and    Mrs.    W.    A.    Faber,    Rose    Folnagy.    E 
M.    Furnler,    George    Georgacakls,    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    Walter    D.    Green,    J.    Grusdaltis,    Mr 
and  Mrs.   Charles  Helm,  Jr..  Aurelia  Henry. 
Alfred  E.  Hileman,  Mary  Hurducas,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Ignatas,  Loos  Imre,  Alex  Iwaslw,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  John  Jacobs,  John  Kalrys,  Mitchell 
Kasovac,  Mr.  an  Mrs.  T.  Kaston,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Kella,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Keaee,  J.  F.  Knight, 
Dmytro  Kostynluk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Kovax^s. 
John  Kovats,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Lancajan,  J. 
Lewak,  Barry  P.  LoefBer,  Leonid  Lysenko,  Mrs. 
Victoria  Manta,  W.  G.  Marsh.  Francis  A.  Mar- 
tin, G.  E.  Meyer. 

F.  Mlllino,  August  Monea,  Tommy  Moore, 
Maria  Nan,  Mrs.  J.  Ordlnas,  Pete  Parr,  Mrs. 
Mary  Pedery,  Gregory  Pomlak,  Stefan  Popo- 
wych,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Pudlnas,  Mine\,Ta 
Puscas,  Michael  Remes.  BlU  Sawicky,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stan  Serafln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sesser. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sesser,  I.  H.  Shalauta,  MD., 
M.  F.  Shimkus,  Julia  Slmak,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Slnkus,  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  Russell  M.  and  Ruth 
Smith,  Mrs.  M.  Soltan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stasi- 
unas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Stedwell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Stolca,  J.  Strllecky,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stugis,  M.  J.  Sucec.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Sutterlin. 
Gabor  Szllvasy.  Mike  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Toth.  Louis  Trk.  Wayne  Walllck.  Parker 
Walton.  Myron  E.  Weckbacher.  Emil  A.  Wenz- 
lowskl,  Michael  Wynnyczok. 


SPECIAL    CREDIT 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee,  Arizona 
Branch,  extends  gratitude  for  help  and  sup- 
port to:  Reverend  clergy.  State  and  city  offi- 
cials. U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  American 
Legion,  Mr.  O.  D.  Gllley,  Mrs.  Barbara  Payne. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Walker,  Mr.  Wayne  E.  Walllck,  and 
all  those  who  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

FILMS    ON    communism 

The  following  fllms  are  available  for  group 
showings: 

Films  available  from  the  U.S.  Army  (Com- 
manding General  of  5th  Army,  attention.  Sig- 
nal Officer,  1660  E.  Hyde  Park  Blvd..  Chicago. 
III.),  free: 

1.  "Communist   Blueprint   for   Conquest, 
30  minutes,  shows  Communist  strategy  lor 
taking    over    governments,    political   parties, 
churches,  and  so  forth. 

2.  "The  Communist  Weapon  of  Allure, '  30 
minutes,  shows  Communist  strategy  for  at- 
tracting supporters.  Informed  public  seen 
as  most  Important  weapon  against  It. 


3.  "Defense  Against  Enemy  Propaganda," 
35  minutes,  shows  in  detail  the  method  of 
and  types  of  propaganda  used  by  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  world. 

Films  available  from  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 
(Lancaster,  Pa.) ,  free: 

1.  "The  Vanished,"  60  minutes,  depicts  life 
in  Vorkuta  slave  labor  camp,  based  on  the 
actual  account  and  experiences  of  John  Noble 
who  was  enslaved  there  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Films  available  from  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Co.  (P.  O.  Box  36,  Newark  1,  N.Y.), 

free: 

1.  "The  Red  Sell,"  two  parts,  each  30 
minutes. 

2.  "Brainwashing, '  60  minutes. 

3.  "Korean  POW,"  two  parts,  each  30 
minutes.  

Captive    Nations — Our   Fifth    Column    Be- 
hind THE  Iron  Curtain 

America  and  the  free  world  have  a  great 
Mth  column  of  freedom  fighters  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  In  Cuba  if  they  would  wake 
up  to  their  cries  of  anguish  and  warning. 
They  urge  \is  not  to  appease  the  Communists, 
but  to  hold  an  Iron  hand.  We  cannot  be 
reasonable  with  those  whose  only  aim  is 
world  conquest,  tyranny,  slavery,  and  murder 
to  all  who  oppose  them. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today  there  are 
19  million  people  dying  from  overwork  and 
survation  in  thousands  of  slave  labor  camps 
in  Siberia  and  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Another  32  million  have  been  murdered  out- 
right because  they  opposed  Conununist 
tyranny,  or  because  they  were  capitalists,  or 
perhaps  were  enemies  of  the  people  because 
they  belonged  to  the  armed  forces  or  to  the 
police  in  a  free  country.     Such  Is  Soviet  law. 

We  also  have  a  fifth  column  marching  for 
freedom  In  the  free  world.  These  are  the 
refugee  patriots  who  are  In  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  all  the  free 
countries.  Many  of  these  refugees  are  for- 
mer leaders  in  exile  now  represented  at 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  Nations.  Their  ad- 
dress Is  27  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week.  Let  us 
spfak  out  for  the  enslaved  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  write  our  letters  to  our 
Senators  to  Invite  speakers  from  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee  in  Washington,  D.C.,  like 
Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky,  chairman,  to  address  our 
Congress  this  week. 


HoRTON  Says  "Soviet  Slavery"  Key  Issue  in 
Peace  Moves 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  18. — Congressman 
Frank  Horton  marked  the  beginning  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  today  with  a  demand  that 
Russia  "break  the  bondage  which  holds 
captive  millions  of  people  In  Eastern  Europe." 

The  Rochester,  N.Y.,  lawmaker  addressed  a 
flag-raising  ceremony  held  at  noon  on  the 
United  Nations  Plaza  and  sponsored  by  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 

During  the  observance  Horton  and  New 
York  Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  Great 
Neck,  were  entrusted  with  a  bronze  plaque 
honoring  the  unknown  fighter  against  com- 
munism. Symbolizing  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  plaque  will 
be  placed  In  a  yet-to-be-deslgnated  national 
shrine  by  Horton  and  Wolff  as  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people.  When  the 
first  East  European  nation  Is  freed  from 
communism,  the  plaque  will  be  transferred 
to  its  capital. 

"Certain  signs."  Horton  said,  "point  with 
promise  to  a  new  era  of  understanding  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet. 
the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  never  can 
occur  unless  and  until  the  Kremlin  masters 
redress  the  grievances  of  those  millions  of 
people — your  national  kin — who  are  enslaved 
by  the  most  oppressive  colonial  system  ever 
to  occur  In  human  history. 


"The  American  conscience  Is  troubled  by 
what  we  see  and  what  we  know  to  exist  In 
the  once-free  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Freedom  and  Independence  are  fundamental 
to  our  life  and  to  our  belief  In  the  rights 
of  man.  Where  these  essentials  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  actions  of  aggressors,  we 
have  a  duty  to  democracy  to  help  gain  their 
restoration. 

"That  Is  why  we  observe  this  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  It  Is  an  official  expression  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  people  of  this 
llberty-lovlng  land.  It  publishes  to  the 
world — free  and  slave  alike — that  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  our  covmtry  lives  today  as 
strongly  as  ever  and  that  It  Is  dedicated  to 
regaining  the  rights  of  those  who  still  are 
subjected  by  communism. 

"But,  the  message  of  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  must  be  put  into  meaning  beyond  a 
statement  of  belief.  Our  vital  contemporary 
mission  Is  to  convince  the  Communist  lead- 
ers that  no  meaningful  nor  realistic  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tensions  that  divide  the  world  Is 
possible  without  full  and  final  freedom  for 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Ukraine,  and  on  through  the  roster 
of  nations  that  had  ripped  from  them  by  the 
vicious  claw  of  the  Russian  Bear  all  that 
they  held  near  and  dear. 

"It  must  be  stated,  restated,  and  repeated 
as  many  times  as  necessary  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  demand  the  return  of 
national  Independence  and  the  restoration 
of  Individual  liberties  in  any  negotiation  with 
Moscow.  Soviet  slavery  Is  the  key  Issue,  and 
our  total  effort  must  Insist  on  Russia's  break- 
ing the  bondage  which  holds  captive  millions 
of  people  In  Eastern  Europe. 

"A  world  based  on  freedom  and  Justice  Is 
the  only  hope  for  peace.  It  is  the  abiding 
desire  of  Americans  and  the  fervent  goal  of 
the  captive  peoples.  In  recognition  of  its 
Imperative,  let  us  continue  with  renewed 
strength  and  dedication  our  mission  In  be- 
half of  peace. 

"I  applaud  what  you  and  your  organiza- 
tions are  doing  to  win  victory  In  this  offen- 
sive. Because  you  know  deep  within  your 
hearts  the  Justice  of  your  cause  and  because 
you  have  the  support  and  sponsorship  of  mil- 
lions of  your  fellow  Americans,  Including 
many  of  us  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  triumph  will 
result. 

"Shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart  to  heart, 
we  are  Joined  In  the  struggle  and  fight  for 
the  sacred  right  of  the  captive  people  to  a 
new  and  free  life.     We  shall  win." 

P.S. — The  Ukrainian  national  anthem  was 
played  along  with  the  anthems  of  nine  satel- 
lites, and  the  Ukrainian  flag  was  hoisted  with 
others. 


Flood  Supports  Cause;  Humphrey  Stays 

Away 

(By  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  conspicuous  by  his  ab- 
sence at  a  Washington  dinner  held  last  Wed- 
nesday to  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey was  very  much  In  evidence,  hob  nob- 
bing with  Communist  diplomats  at  the  Pol- 
ish Embassy.  Beaming  from  ear  to  ear,  the 
Veep  explained  his  presence:  "I  wanted  to 
be  with  these  kind,  friendly  people." 

Antl-Communlsts  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital were  Incredulous.  The  Polish  Govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  condemned  American 
"aggression"  In  South  Vietnam.  And  earlier 
this  month,  Warsaw  took  Its  cue  from  Mos- 
cow and  dealt  the  United  States  a  diplo- 
matic Insult.  It  has  been  customary  for  the 
Soviet  and  Communist-bloc  governments  to 
annually  send  top-ranking  government  of- 
ficials to  the  July  4  receptions  held  at  the 
American  Embassies. 


This  year  the  Soviet  Government  down- 
graded our  July  4  reception  by  sending  &b  its 
representative  a  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  a 
man  whose  name  commands  virtually  no  rec- 
ognition abroad.  And  by  a  not-so-strange 
coincidence,  every  other  Communist  regime 
m  E^astern  Europe  did  exactly  the  same,  dis- 
patching a  Deputy  Foreign  Minister. 

"The  evidence  Is  clear,"  notes  Connecticut 
Senator  Thomas  Dc»d,  "that  even  on  so  'mi- 
nor' a  matter.  Communist  policy  Is  still  high- 
ly centrtillzed  and  that  It  Is  Moscow  that 
calls  the  tune." 

The  only  reason  given  by  Humphrey  for 
his  appearance  at  the  Polish  reception,  was 
his  friendship  for  Ambassador  Droznlak  and 
his  love  for  the  Polish  people.  But  a  rank- 
ing State  Department  official  said  that  "Hu- 
bert wants  the  Poles  to  invite  him  for  a 
visit." 

Humphrey  wants  desperately  to  attend  the 
dedication  ceremonies  at  a  hospital  In  Cra- 
cow that  was  constructed  with  U.S.  funds. 
But  the  Polish  Government  has  barred  Hum- 
phrey and  all  other  American  officials  from 
the  dedication. 

Note:  A  State  Department  spokesman  ex- 
plained Humphrey's  absence  from  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  dinner  by  saying  that  "we  did 
not  wish  to  antagonize  the  Communist-bloc 
nations."  Celebration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  he  said,  makes  "difficult"  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Eastern  bloc. 

The  dinner  spurned  by  Humphrey  was 
hardly  partisan.  Sponsored  by  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations,  the  affair  was 
attended  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  repre- 
senting both  political  parties.  The  as- 
sembly's annual  award  was  presented  (post- 
humously) to  Edward  R.  Murrow.  A  major 
address  was  given  by  Representative  Daniel 
Flood,  a  liberal  Democrat  from  Pennsylvania. 
Flood  has  fought  tirelessly  for  creation  of 
a  House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  State  Department  is  on  record  In  op- 
position to  such  a  committee,  asserting  that 
Its  very  existence  would  strain  relations  with 
the  Communist  bloc  regimes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  Communists  are 
defensive  about  the  captive  nations.  Mos- 
cows'  New  Times  asked  in  1963:  "Is  It  not 
high  time  to  discontinue  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  the  United  States?" 

Izvestla  In  1964  moaned  that  "with  every 
passing  year  Captive  Nations  Week  becomes 
a  nuisance."  Khrushchev  railed  only  last 
year: 

"In  the  United  States  a  farce  entitled  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  held  every  year.  The 
people's  democratic  system  (the  Communist 
bloc)  has  been  In  existence  for  20  years, 
but  the  Imperialists  still  rumble  on  with  non- 
sensical Ideas  of  liberating  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe." 

There  have  been  few  complaints  recorded 
in  Moscow  over  the  latest  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  President  issued  his  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamation,  as  required  by  law. 
without  fanfare  early  this  month.  And  the 
proclamation  contained  no  reference  to  in- 
ternational communism  or  the  nearly  1  bil- 
lion people  now  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Representative  Bob  Wilson,  Republican,  of 
California,  finds  the  Johnson  proclamation 
distressing. 

"It  Is  a  reflection,"  he  says,  "of  the 
sophistry  of  a  State  Department  that  at- 
tempts to  establish  graduations  of  commu- 
nism, and  chooses  to  ignore  the  worldwide 
conspiracy  against  freedom  of  the  Communist 
movement." 

"Captive  Nations  Week,"  Wilson  argues, 
"should  be  a  flaming  challenge  to  commu- 
nism, hurled  by  a  determined  free  world. 
To  those  under  the  Jackboots  of  the  t3rrant8.^ 
our  messEige  should  ring  loud  and  clear: 
The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  let 
communism  rule  the  world,  or  continue  per- 
petually to  keep  people  In  bondage." 
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CAPnvx  Nations  Week  Observance,  Jult  24. 
1965,  OF  the  Lake  County  Young  Ameri- 
cans FOR  Freedom,  Gary,  Ind. 

PROGRAM 

1.  Posting  Of  the  colors — American  Legion 
Post  279. 

2.  National  anthem. 

3.  Invocation — the  Very  Reverend  Father 
Peter  Bankerovlch,  St.  Sava  Serbian  Church. 

4.  Proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week — 
Issued  by  Hon.  A.  Martin  Katz— mayor  of 
Gary— to  be  read  by  E.  Hugh  McLaughlin. 

5.  Address— Rev.  Caslmir  Senderak,  Holy 
Family  Church. 

6.  Remarks — Francis  J.  Narcowlch.  chair- 
man. Lake  County  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

7.  Closing  ceremony. 
Master    of    ceremonies — Michael    Saxton. 

Lake  County  YAF  executive  board  member. 

L.\KE  COUNTY  YAT  OFFICERS 

Chairman:  Francis  J.  Narcowlch. 

Vice  chairman:  Peggy  Collins. 

Secretary:  William  Bailey. 

Treasurer:  Rick  Mostak. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established  6 
years  ago  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  the 
fact  that  over  one  billion  persons  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Asia,  and  South  America  are  en- 
slaved by  communism. 

One  thing  that  all  of  \is  can  do  to  fight 
communism  is  to  boycott  Communist  im- 
ports Every  Red  Import  brings  more  money 
to  Red  tyrants.  Every  Red  Import  helps  the 
Communist  Imperialists,  who  are  today 
killing  Americans  in  Vietnam.  Fight  com- 
munism—do not  buy  imports  from  Commu- 
nist-ruled countries. 

Young  Americans  for  freedom  is  an  organi- 
zation of  young  people— mostly  college  and 
high  school  students— who  believe  in  consti- 
tutional government  and  individual  respon- 
sibility. YAF  has  over  30,000  members  and 
300  chapters  In  colleges,  high  schools  and 
communities  across  the  Nation. 

Programs  courtesy  of  the  Lamplighters. 
We  thank  the  following  for  their  coopera- 
tion: 

1    A.  Martin  Katz,  mayor  of  Gary. 

2.  Rev.    Casimlr    Senderak,    Holy    Family 

Church.  -      « 

3.  The   Lamp   Lighters.   Ingeborg   JarsU, 

president.  ,        ^    ^w 

4.  Rev.  Mirko  J.  Godlna,  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  Croatian  Church. 

5.  St.  Sava  Serbian  Orthodox  Church 
Community. 

6.  St.  Sava  Serbian  Cultural  Club. 

7.  Serbian  National  Federation  Lodge  No. 
31  '-Srbadija."  ,    ^       „ 

8.  Serbian  National  Federation  Lodge  No. 
16  "King  Peter  II." 

9  Serbian  National  Defense. 

10  Serbian  Singing  Society  "Karageorge." 

11.  Serbian  Chetnik's  Organization  "Ravna 

Gorf*"  .    ^ 

12.  Serbian  Historical-Cultural  Organiza- 
tion "NJegoe."  .     *,  „ 

13.  Yugoslav  Combatants  Organization 
"General  Draza  Mlhailovlch." 

14.  Serbian  Brothers  Help  Organization. 

15.  St.  Sava  Serbian  Folklore  Group. 

16.  Serbian  Pioneer  Club. 
17    Serbian    Independent   Democrat   Club 

chairman    of    all    Serbian    groups.    George 
Rapalch.  secretfiry.  Krsman  Otasevich. 

18.  Gary  Post-Tribune. 

19.  Radio  station  WWCA. 

20.  Gary  Police  Department. 

21.  Gary  Fire  Department. 

22.  Conservative  Clubs  of  Lake  County. 


Remarks    op    U.S.    Representative    Joe    D. 

Wacconner.  Jr.,  as  Prepared  for  Delivery 

to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Mass  Rally 

IN  Taipei.  July  24, 1965 

Mr.   Chairman,  distinguished  guesta.  and 
friends.  I  am  truly  honored  to  be  here  In  the 


Republic  of  China  and  I  bring  you  greetings 
from  the  American  people.  I  appreciate  your 
generous  invitation.  Although  I  speak  to 
you  as  an  individual  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  as  an  offi- 
cial representative  of  my  Government.  I 
speak  to  you  with  no  fear  that  I  will  be  con- 
tradicted: 

The  American  people  continue  In  full  sup- 
port of  your  struggle  against  the  oppression 
and  evil  of  communism. 

The  American  people  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  American  people  are  unified  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Communist  aggression  In 
Vietnam.  We  have  made  a  commitment  In 
Vietnam  and  we  will  not  shirk  it. 

We  will  not  abandon  these  brave  people  to 
their  enemies  for  we  recognize  that  the  fu- 
ture of  all  Asia.  yes.  possibly  the  future  of 
the  world's  freedom,  rises  and  falls  with 
Vietnam.  The  value  of  America's  word  will 
be  preserved.  We  have  a  responsibility  in 
Asia  for  exactly  the  same  reason  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  defend  Europe.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  defend  freedom.  We  of  the 
United  States  want  nothing  for  ourselvcE— 
only  that  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  and  all 
people  be  allowed  to  guide  their  destiny  In 
their  own  way.  Let  no  man  be  deceived. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  united 
behind  our  President  in  this  effort.  We  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  Presidents  position 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Hear  ihe  words  of  our  President  once  again. 
We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow 
tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly 
or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment. We  have  no  desire  to  see  men  die  in 
battle — either  Asians  or  Americans— so  we 
will  use  our  power  with  restraint  and  with 
all  the  wisdom  we  can  command.  But  we 
will  use  it  as  we  must. 

But  let  me  assure  you  once  more  that 
peace  is  our  only  purpose  and  that  we  will 
pursue  that  purpose  in  our  efforts  to  set 
men  free. 

The  American  people  Join  with  you  in 
your  dedication  to  the  proposition  that  all 
captive  nations  shall  be  liberated  and  man 
shall  be  free  to  walk  the  earth  again  In  his 
own  right.  We  shall  rot  rest  until  this  is 
accomplished. 

We  are  humbly  In  your  debt  for  the  sacri- 
fices you  have  laid  on  the  altar  of  freedom. 
As  I  flew  through  the  darkness,  high  over 
the  waters  that  sefxirate  our  countries,  I 
searched  thoughtfully  for  something  In  my 
heart,  in  my  ex{>erlence  or  some  thought  from 
the  storehouse  of  my  mind  that  might  elec- 
trify you  and  rededlcate  you  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  you  symbolize  so  magnificently 
to  those  of  us  who  still  are  fortunate  enough 
to  dwell  outside  the  Iron  Cvu-tain  of  com- 
munism. 

My  search  was  fruitless.  I  could  find  no 
sacrifice  In  my  past  that  I  could  put  on  an 
equal  basis  with  what  you  have  known  since 
the  darkness  of  communism  settled  over 
your  homelands.  I  could  find  no  new  soaring 
phrase  In  my  mind  that  has  not  been  said 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  me.  And  so, 
I  am  left  with  only  the  message  that  is  in 
my  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans 
who  share  with  you  the  belief  in  this  dignity 
Of  man  and  In  the  rightful  freedom  of  his 
body  and  his  soul.  That  message  Is  that 
truth  Is  on  our  side;  that  Justice  Is  on  our 
side;  that  the  hope  of  the  world  Is  on  our 
side;  that  the  Supreme  Being  Is  on  our  side. 
Without  these  four  things,  nothing  can  suc- 
ceed.    With  them,  nothing  can  fall. 

I  choose  to  say  that  these  things  are  on 
our  side  Instead  of  on  my  side  or  your  side, 
because  our  common  cause  of  stopping  and 
turning  back  the  flood  of  communism  binds 
us  together  in  body,  mind,  and  soul.  The 
differences  between  us  pale  into  nothingness. 
Of  course  we  are  to  some  extent  different, 
you  and  I.    We  are  different  in  our  customs. 
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in    business.    In    government, 
and  In  family  life. 

I  am.  as  are  many  of  you,  a  Christian.  I 
use  the  word  "God"  In  a  very  specific  sense. 
In  your  separate  religions,  some  of  you  may 
not  use  the  word  at  all.  But,  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, assume  that  you  do  not  have  a  spiritual 
view  of  life  or  a  moral  attitude  toward  hu- 
man conduct.    These.  I  know  you  have. 

The  beautiful  and  expressive  script  of  your 
language  means  nothing  to  me  as  I  look  at 
it  because  I  cannot  read  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper or  even  a  shop  sign.  I  am  totally  de- 
pendent upon  the  politeness  of  my  hosts  for 
the  fulfillment  of  my  simplest  needs.  If  I 
should  offend  your  customs.  I  will  not  know 
it  and  I  could  not  express  my  regret  for  my 
mistake.  If  I  do  err.  it  will  be  a  mistake  of 
the  mind  and  not  the  heart. 

You  and  I  do  not  believe  that  all  men  must 
be  cut  from  the  same  pattern  as  the  Com- 
munists believe.  This  Is  collectivism  of  the 
worst  and  the  most  destructive  order.  Yes, 
we  are  different  in  some  ways  from  each 
other.  But,  to  rob  our  children  of  their  spe- 
cial heritage  of  language,  literature,  history, 
and  nationality,  as  the  Communists  would 
do.  Is  a  crime  against  them  and  against  the 
world.  What  we  seek  instead.  In  the  words 
of  another.  Is  "a  cleaning  of  the  windows  of 
the  mind,"  so  that  we  may  look  out  and  re- 
joice at  the  flowers  In  our  neighbors'  garden 
as  well  as  those  which  flourish  In  our  own. 
The  differences  we  might  have  are  of  no  Im- 
port. 

We  experience  the  same  pleasure  at  seeing 
a  painting  by  LI  T'ang.  though  Its  delicate 
symbolism  might  escape  my  Western  mind. 
Our  spirits  respond  alike  to  the  Hit  of 
music,  though  my  ear  may  be  attuned  to  a 
piano  and  yours,  perhaps,  to  the  cheng. 

Our  souls  respond  to  the  same  calls:  the 
yearning  to  be  at  peace — to  have  our  own 
hands  upon  the  rudder  of  our  ship  of  life— 
to  climb,  not  high  it  may  be,  but  free,  recog- 
nizing that  he  who  builds  below  the  stars, 
builds  too  low. 

Our  minds  share  the  same  revulsion  of  evil 
communism,  and  its  degradation  of  the 
human  body  and  soul.  Truly  we  possess  a 
different  set  of  values  from  the  Oonununists. 
We  do  not  believe,  you  and  I,  in  the  Com- 
munist concept  of  man;  that  he  is  a  material 
machine,  matter  in  motion,  a  robot  of  flesh, 
blood  and  bones  and  no  more.  You  who  are 
gathered  here  today  are  living  proof  that 
man  is  more  than  this.  You  are  living  proof 
of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man.  If  this  were 
not  an  absolute  truth,  you  would  long  ago 
have  succumbed  to  the  tortures  of  commu- 
nism. You  are  living  proof  that  mankind 
cannot  be  valuated  In  terms  of  the  laws  of 
chemistry  and  physics. 

This  blessed  freedom  which  some  of  the 
world  enjoys  and  which  you  struggle  to  re- 
gain Is  not  ours  to  do  with  as  we  see  fit. 
Instead,  it  is  to  hold  in  trust  for  future 
generations  in  a  free  world.  We  must,  to- 
gether, liberate  the  captive  nations  from  the 
oppression  of  conununlsni  and  return  to  all 
peoples  enslaved  everywhere,  their  heritage 
of  freedom. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  It  been  more  Important  that  we  be  moral- 
ly reinforced  to  meet  the  stress  of  these 
times.  The  day  of  adversity  is  always  a  time 
of  testing.  It  reveals  the  inner  quality  of 
our  lives.  It  manifests  the  kind  of  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  have  built.  It  tests 
whether  we  have  built  on  solid  rock  or  shift- 
ing sand.  By  so  living  your  lives  In  dedica- 
tion to  morality  and  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, you  have  lit  the  beacon  that  guides 
men  everywhere,  both  the  free  and  those 
who  struggle  to  be  free. 

We  share,  you  and  I.  four  dreams  of  hu- 
manity in  our  opposition  to  communism. 

The  first  dream  of  humanity  is  for  world 
peace.  Sadly,  It  is  at  the  present  only  a 
dream. 


How  tragic  that  the  governments  of  Pel- 
plng  and  Moscow  chose,  after  World  War  II. 
to  continue  to  drag  the  rest  of  the  world  Into 
a  race  of  armaments  instecid  of  a  race  toward 
peace.  How  tragic  that  these  leaders  even 
today  do  not  share  this  dream  of  true  world 
peace  with  us.  They  have  their  dream  of 
peace,  but  you  and  I  know  that  their  con- 
cept of  peace  is  total  domination  of  the 
world  by  the  forces  of  communism. 

The  second  dream  of  hvmaanlty  is  for  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

In  its  simplified  form,  this  means  food  for 
the  hungry,  clothing  for  the  naked  and  med- 
icine for  the  sick.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity in  the  past  few  days  to  see  something 
of  this  Island  and,  indeed,  high  compliments 
are  due  for  the  standtird  of  living  so  evident 
here.  Through  our  massive  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, my  government  h£is  made  an  effort  to 
assist  the  free  world  in  providing  for  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  though  we  admit  our 
efforts  have  only  partially  succeeded.  Re- 
gardless of  any  flaws  and  weaknesses  it  might 
have,  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  has  been 
done  in  the  name  of  humanity.  We  have 
been  countered  at  every  turn  by  the  Com- 
munist enemy  acting  in  the  name  of  slavery 
and  of  inhiunanity  to  man.  The  Commu- 
nists dream,  too,  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living — but  it  is  a  standard  that  denies  the 
diligent,  the  worthy  and  the  honest  the 
fruit  of  their  toil  and  distributes  it  to  the 
chosen  few. 

The  third  dream  of  humanity  is  for  self- 
government. 

This  is  the  dream  of  freedom  that  brings 
us  together  here  today  in  the  Republic  of 
China.  This  Is  the  dream  that  continues 
in  our  heart  the  desire  to  see  all  captive  na- 
tions free.  The  Communists,  too,  dream  of 
self-government,  but  It  is  a  mockery  of  free- 
dom. It  is  a  ballot  with  but  a  single  name. 
It  is  self-government  only  If  you  agree  with 
the  decisions  handed  down  from  Peking  and 
Moscow  and  provided  you  have  no  mind  of 
your  own.  It  allows  no  departure  from  the 
party  line. 

The  fourth  dream  of  humanity  is  to 
achieve  human  dignity. 

Dignity  to  you  and  to  me  means  freedom 
to  be  the  masters  of  ovir  own  fate.  When 
the  Communists  dream  of  human  dignity 
it  means  all  men  are  suppressed  and  ground 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  standard — every 
man  held  down — no  man  to  rise  up.  I  say 
to  you  that  where  men  are  forced  into  this 
false  equality,  they  are  not  free.  Where  men 
are  free,  they  will  not  be  forced  Into  this 
false  equality. 

These  four  dreams  bind  us  together.  They 
are  dreams  worthy  of  the  unfettered  soul. 

I  join  with  you  in  consecretion  and  com- 
mitment to  meet  this  challange  today  that 
our  children  will  find  pride  in  us  tomorrow. 


BILL  FRANK,  OF  THE  WILMINGTON, 
DEL.,  MORNING  NEWS,  IS  AN  UN- 
USUAL AND  ABLE  COLUMNIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnists and  feature  writers  today  are 
preoccupied  with  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic their  evaluations  of  the  great  national 
problems  which  preoccupy  us  at  the 
moment. 

In  general,  it  is  true,  as  we  fully  rec- 
ognize, that  good  news  and  praise  are 
seldom  the  subject  of  very  much  news- 
paper space.  A  recent  article  by  Bill 
Prank,  Delaware's  leading  columnist,  is 
a  welcome  change  of  pace.  It  is  typical 
of  this  able  journalist,  who  has  so  much 
of  the  feel  for  humanity,  that  he  can 


write  eloquently  about  the  quiet  achieve- 
ments of  a  distinguished  elder  citizen 
of  my  State.  Only  one  who  believes  in 
dreams  himself  can  portray  the  events 
during  another  dreamer's  lifetime  which 
have  been  so  successfully  realized  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  article  for  the  attention  and 
enjoyment  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 

Aug.  9,  1965] 

Dreams  Comi:  True 

(By  Bill  Prank) 

I.  B.  Flnkelsteln,  81  years  old,  went  down 

to  Compton  Park  Square  on  the  east  side  of 

Wilmington  last  Thursday  and  toured  the 

newly  built  homes  on  Lombard  Street,  near 

6th. 

There  were  no  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  there 
were  emotions  within  him. 

In  his  own  quiet  way  I.  B.  said,  "It's  very 
wonderful.    It  shows  what  can  be  done." 

Only  a  few  of  us  there  at  the  time  realized 
the  full  import  of  what  I.  B.  said. 

Cy  Llberman,  News-Journal  reporter,  was 
there.  He  knew  what  it  meant  to  I.  B.  to 
tour  these  marvelous  town  houses,  the  real 
beachhead  of  urban  renewal  in  Wilmington. 
But  there  were  many  people  who  should 
have  been  there  alongside  I.  B.,  people  like 
Barbara  Jones.  Raymond  Baker,  Frank 
Norton.  Mary  E.  Power,  Thomas  Herllhy,  Jr.. 
and  Carolyn  Weaver. 

They  were  part  of  the  small,  valiant  group 
who  yapped  and  howled,  exhorted  and  plead- 
ed, cajoled  and  screamed  that  something  be 
done  about  getting  rid  of  slum  houses  and 
replacing  them  with  decent  houses. 

But  even  before  the  people  I've  mentioned, 
I.  B.  was  the  great  warrior  in  the  cause  of 
decent  housing  in  town — Just  as  he  was  also 
the  great  pioneering  crusader  for  many  ideas 
that  are  now  commonplace. 

Go  back  30  years — or  even  further,  if  you 
please — and  look  at  this  businessman  of  Wil- 
mington, known  as  I.  B.,  who  preached  what 
seemed  to  be  idealistic  and  Utopian  Ideas: 

More  recreation  for  the  worklngman  who 
was  eventually  to  have  shorter  working 
hours. 

Renovate  Wilmington  but  do  more  than 
Just  paint  up  and  clean  up  and  fix  up.  Do  a 
sound,  permanent  Job. 

Encourage  business  and  industry  to  take 
more  interest  In  art. 

Develop  our  folk  and  musical  cultures  in 
and  for  the  Wilmington  area. 

Link  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  with  a 
bridge  and  get  rid  of  the  slowpoke  ferry  out 
of  New  Castle. 

Funnel  traffic  along  limited  access  high- 
ways, but  make  it  easy  for  people  to  get  into 
the  business  areas. 

I.  B.  was  not  born  with  a  sliver  spoon,  nor 
did  he  live  on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks. 
He  personally  knew  the  problems  of  tight 
budgets  and  forced  dropouts  from  school. 

He  also  felt  the  barbs  of  being  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  and  was  well  aware  of 
the  snickering  that  often  went  on  behind  his 
back  in  the  old  days.  He  despised  any  form 
of  forced  or  even  voluntary  ghetto. 

Better  housing  was  one  of  his  great  dreams 
for  Wilmington.  For  more  than  10  years  he 
was  president  and  spark  plug  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Housing  Association  in  the  days  when 
its  members  were  regarded  as  crackpots. 

Well,  the  years  have  crept  up  on  I.  B.  He 
lives  a  quiet  life  in  a  lovely  home  in  Arden, 
surrounded  by  the  superb  paintings  of  his 
late  wife  and  the  furniture  they  collected 
years  ago.  The  din  of  public  battle  is  merely 
an  echo  to  him  now.  Others  have  taken  up 
the  lances  which  he  once  kept  bright  and 
sharp. 

But  the  wonderful  thing  Is  that  he  has 
lived  to  see  so  many  of  those  Utopian  ideas 
blossom  and  come  into  fruit. 


Compton  Park  Square  and  its  homes  now 
ready  for  occupants  and  customers  represent 
a  great  idea  come  true. 

As  he  wandered  through  the  houses,  guided 
by  Leon  N.  Weiner,  a  young  man  with  imag- 
ination, I.  B.  recalled  the  days  of  battle  to 
convince  legislators,  politicians,  and  people 
that  all  this  could  and  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  noticed  that  I.  B.  looked  skyward  the 
other  day  to  see  the  shining  silver  domes  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  rising  majestically  above 
Compton  Park  Square.  Almost  20  years  ago, 
he  remembered,  these  domes  rose  above  some 
of  the  worst  slums  in  Wilmington — particu- 
larly on  the  alley  oddly  named  Lord  Street. 

If  one  is  regarded  as  old  at  81,  then  It  can- 
not be  said  I.  B.  is  a  lonely  old  man.  He  has 
lived  to  be  revered  by  those  who  caught  the 
fervor  of  the  causes  he  once  espoused.    | 

What  greater  satisfaction  can  a  man  have 
in  his  advanced  years? 


A  GAG  RULE  HAS  MADE  IT  VIRTU- 
ALLY IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DISCUSS 
THE  SITE  OP  THE  JOHN  F.  KEN- 
NEDY CENTER  FOR  THE  PER- 
FORMING ARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wel- 
come outburst  of  truth,  as  reported  in 
the  press  this  week,  gives  us  hope  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  save  the  proposed 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  from  being  constructed  as 
the  wrong  building  in  the  wrong  place. 
An  important  statement  by  the  expert 
and  influential  American  Institute  of 
Architects  at  the  national  level  has  stim- 
ulated valuable  comments  which  have 
formed  a  basis  for  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington,  D.C.  Post, 
and  the  Washington.  D.C,  Evening  Star. 
Many  of  those,  including  myself,  who 
originally  backed  the  proposals  for  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  firmly  believed  that  the  heart  of 
the  city  is  the  only  appropriate  place  for 
such  a  cultural  center.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  every  other 
major  city  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  is  backed  by  all  thoughtful  and  un- 
biased experts  in  the  fields  of  the  per- 
forming arts  and  of  city  planning. 
About  the  only  people  who  have  insist- 
ently pushed  for  the  present  unfavorable 
riverside  site  for  the  Kennedy  Center 
are  the  trustees  of  the  Center  and  not  all 
of  them  agree  on  the  present  site. 

A  kind  of  surprising  gag  rule  has,  un- 
til this  week,  made  It  virtually  Impossible 
to  arouse  proper  attention  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  riverside  site  for  the 
Kennedy  Center.  Ever  since  this  inade- 
quate site  was  first  proposed,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  and  to  public  notice.  In 
the  emotionally  charged  atmosphere  fol- 
lowing the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain 
the  close  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  unworkable  proposal  which  was  hur- 
riedly approved  without  nearly  enough 
discussion  and  review. 

The  intelligent  remarks  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  are  worthy 
of  quoting  In  full  because  they  express 
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so  eloquently  the  urgent  need  for  study 
of  the  available  sites  before  it  is  really 
too  late  and  we  are  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  a  cultural  disaster.    I  shall  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  recent 
statement  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  on  the  location  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Times 
article  of  August  11,  1965,  the  views  of 
the    American    Institute    of    Architects 
have  been  strongly  backed  by  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York.    It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Kennedy  Center  be  re- 
studied  in   the  light  of  the  plans  for 
Pennsylvania   Avenue   which   President 
Kennedy  initiated  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  highest  priority.    The  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission  supported,  during 
his  lifetime  and  with  his  approval,  the 
location  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
on  or  near  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  part 
of  its  rejuvenation  as  the  ceremonial 
avenue  of  the  Nation. 

The  newly  passed  and  signed  Housing 
Act  of  1965  makes  the  midtown  section 
of  Washington  eligible  for  the  kind  of 
urban  renewal  funds  which  were  used 
to  acqiiire  the  site  for  the  Lincoln  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in  New  York 
City  and  the  site  for  the  new  cultural 
center  In  Los  Angeles.  The  House- 
passed  legislation  for  a  subway  system 
would  make  a  downtown  location  for  the 
Kennedy  Center  available  to  all  of  the 
people  as  it  should  be. 

I  would  urge  President  Johnson  to  set 
up  without  delay  an  appropriate  blue- 
ribbon  memorial  commission  to  review  all 
of  the  facts  and  to  consult  qualified  and 
unbiased  experts  so  that  a  colossal  blim- 
der  can  be  avoided.  As  was  pointed  out 
the  last  time  the  Kennedy  Center  bill  was 
amended  the  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy is  the  first  presidential  memorial 
that  is  being  planned  without  the  advice 
of  an  appropriate  commission.  It  is  also 
the  first  presidential  memorial,  as  pres- 
ently planned,  that  will  be  impossible  to 
visit  without  paying  a  parking  fee. 

The  time  has  come  to  shine  the  purify- 
ing light  of  truth  and  reason  on  this 
whole  hastily  improvised  project.     The 
courageous  and  unselfish  stand  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  gives 
hope  that  President  Johnson  will  not  al- 
low the  present   unworthy  plan   to  be 
rushed  headlong  to  an  unhappy  conclu- 
sion.   It  is  noteworthy  that  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  spoke  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  National  Cultural  Center  dur- 
ing the  testimony  that  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  original  legislation  during  the  ad- 
ministration   of    President    Eisenhower. 
In  its  statement  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  offered  to  use  its  collective 
resources  to  provide  an  appropriate  de- 
sign for  the  National  Cultural  Center 
without  charge.   The  trustees  of  the  Cen- 
ter ignored  this  generous  offer  and  turned 
the  entire  project  over  instead  to  a  single 
architect  who  stands  to  be  considerably 
enriched  by  controlling  the  design  of  the 
entire  $65  million  project.    This  time,  let 
us  not  ignore  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  which  speaks  with  authority 
and  with  the  highest  principles  of  public 
service. 

Included  as  part  of  my  remarks  are  the 
newspaper  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 


ferred, and  the  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 
Statement  or  the  American  Institdte  of 

Architects  on  the  Location  or  the  John 

P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 

Arts 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
received  Information  that  serious  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
locating the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  The  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
plan  suggests  possible  sites  which  were  not 
available  when  the  project  was  first  con- 
ceived. 

While  the  Institute  recognizes  that  plans 
for  the  Center  are  already  well  advanced,  it 
questions  whether  the  present  location  is 
adequate  to  receive  properly  a  building  of  the 
size  and  Importance  of  the  contemplated 
Center,  and  it  believes  that  another  location 
might  provide  a  more  appropriate  site  for 
this  great  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

The  Institute  therefore  strongly  urges  that 
studies  be  made  by  the  architect  of  the  Cen- 
ter, the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Council,  and 
the  National  Capltel  Planning  Commission, 
to  Investigate  the  possibility  of  placing  the 
Center  on  the  proposed  National  Square  or  in 
some  other  location  where  It  might  better 
serve  its  purpose  as  a  memorial  to  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  as  a  center  for  the  performing 
arts,  and  where  this  Important  building 
might  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  Ufe 
and  appearance  of  the  city  of  Washington. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.   12.   1965] 
Site  Dispute  Hits  Kennedy  Center — Archi- 
tects Suggest  Arts  Unit  Be  in  Heart  of 
Capital 

Washington.  August  11. — The  controversy 
over  the  location  of  the  $65  million  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  has  bubbled 
to  the  surface  again. 

Bids  for  construction  will  be  entered  in 
about  60  days  at  the  present  cpproved  site, 
well  away  from  downtown  Washington,  by 
the  Potomac.  But  a  widespread  movement 
to  change  the  site  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  has  suddenly  come  to 
light. 

Sometime  this  fall.  President  Johnson  will 
propose  legislation  that  will  call  for  the  dra- 
matic remodeling  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
potentially  the  Nation's  grandest  historical 
boulevard  and  the  Inaugural  route  of  Presi- 
dents. 

A  spokesman  for  the  temporary  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Commission,  which  will  draft 
the  Presidential  projxjsals,  said  today  that 
he  was  "appalled"  at  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  he  had  discovered  to  the  present 
site  and  the  frustration  and  dissatisfaction 
he  had  found  among  architects,  civic  plan- 
ners, and  cultural  leaders. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  is- 
sued yesterday  a  statement  strongly  urging 
relocation.  The  Architectural  League  of  New 
York  followed  with  a  similar  resolution 
today. 

The  reasons  for  the  revival  of  turbulent 
opposition  are  that  the  river  site  was  chosen 
In  1958,  before  the  plan  for  redesigning  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  came  along;  the  subway  sys- 
tem for  Washlntgon  is  now  definitely  planned 
and  not  the  remote  dream  it  was  then;  and. 
most  important,  midtown  Washington  is  now 
eligible  for  urban  renewal  funds  for  the  first 
time. 

Urban  renewal  money  helped  make  pos- 
sible, among  other  things,  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Manhattan  and  the 
ambitious  cultural  center  In  Los  Angeles. 

"This  means  that  the  chief  argument  now 
Is  that  the  great  golden  goose  Is  with  us." 
said  Edward  T.  Foote.  asslst,%nt  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Commission's  chairman. 

The  chairman,  the  architect  Nathaniel 
Owlngs.  is  in  Africa  on  a  lion-bunting  safari. 


Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  who  is  running  for 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Covmcil  and 
who  is  acting  chairman  of  the  commission, 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  today  from 
New  York;  "Stone  (Edward  Durell  Stone,  the 
center's  architect)  loves  that  waterfront.  I 
think  it's  a  terrible  place." 

The  present  site  is  difficult  to  get  to  and 
will  soon  be  surrounded  by  freeways. 

Mr.  Mo3mlhan  said  he  was  planning  to  come 
to  Washington  next  week  to  see  "If  there  Is 
any  genuine  change  of  views.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware  the  subject  is  closed.  However,  I 
want  to  talk  to  people  about  the  subject.  If 
there  is  any  genuine  desire  to  reopen  it  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission  is  more 
than  willing  to  do  so  " 

But  Charles  A.  Horsky,  President  Johnson's 
adviser  on  Washington  affairs,  said  unequivo- 
cally that  It  was  too  late:  "There  Is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  change,"  he  declared. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Aug.  11. 

1965] 
Architects'   Group  Seeks  Review  of  Loca- 
tion FOR  Cultural  Center 

The  long  dormant  issue  of  the  location  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  has  been  revived. 

In  a  statement  released  yesterday,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  dis- 
closed that  it  "has  received  information  that 
serious  consideration  Is  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  relocating"  the  Center. 

Ground  was  broken  last  winter  for  the 
♦46.5  million  Center  on  a  Foggy  Bottom  site 
next  to  the  Potomac.  The  location  has  been 
attacked  because  It  Is  In  the  middle  of  a 
freeway  network  and  distant  from  the  heart 
of  downtown  Washington. 

The  AIA  statement  said  the  plan  for  the 
redevelopment  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  into 
a  grand  ceremonial  thoroughfare  "suggests 
possible  sites  which  were  not  available  when 
the  (Center)  project  was  originally  conceived. 

"While  the  Institute  recognizes  that  plans 
for  the  Center  are  already  well  advanced,  it 
questions  whether  the  present  location  is 
adequate  to  receive  properly  a  building  of 
the  size  and  Importance  of  the  contemplated 
Center  and  It  believes  that  another  location 
might  provide  a  more  appropriate  site." 

There  was  no  official  confirmation  of  the 
information  the  Institute  said  It  had  re- 
ceived. 

However,  It  is  known  that  the  Influential 
organization's  recommendation  was  based  on 
Informal  discussions  which  have  in  effect  re- 
vived the  Issue. 

One  highly  placed  source  said  the  subject 
had  been  raised  recently  at  the  White  House, 
and  he  was  told  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances" should  the  Issue  be  revived. 

The  plans  for  the  center  have  been  In  the 
making  for  about  a  decade.  Originally  It 
was  to  have  been  called  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  riverside 
site  was  preferred  by  Its  principal  sponsors. 
After  the  death  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
center  was  authorized  as  a  memorial  to  him 
and  funds  were  raised  based  on  the  Foggy 
Bottom  location. 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  on  leave  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  temoorary  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commis- 
sion, said  this  decision  resulted  In  the  final 
choice  of  the  riverside  site. 

"As  far  as  I  am  aware,"  Moynlhan  said, 
"the  present  location  is  fixed  and  settled. 
Had  events  gone  differently  the  location 
might  have  been  different  but  that  did  not 
happen." 

The  architects'  statement  urged  that 
studies  of  a  possible  relocation  be  made  by 
the  center's  architect.  Edward  Durell  Stone, 
by  the  temporary  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

Stone  has  strongly  favored  the  riverside 
location.      The    Planning    Commission    ap- 


proved that  site  In  1963  after  an  earlier  round 
of  controversy. 

W.  C.  Dutton,  Jr.,  Planning  Commission 
Director,  said  he  was  unaware  of  any  new, 
serious  proposal  to  change  the  site. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  11,  1965] 
Renewed  Controversy  Boils  Over  Kennedy 
Center  Sm 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 
Inquiries  by   the   staff  of   the   temporary 
commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  seeking 
to  answer  a  Congressman's  question  snow- 
balled today  into  a  revival  of  a  public  con- 
troversy over  the  site  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

The  Potomac  River  location  of  the  $65 
million  center,  for  which  ground  was  broken 
last  winter,  has  been  much  criticized  but 
generally  viewed  as  a  final  choice  not  subject 
to  change. 

But,  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  this  week  supplied  the  com- 
mission with  a  strong  statement  urging  re- 
study  of  the  site. 

William  H.  Schelck,  AIA  executive  director, 
said  today  his  organization  was  informed 
that  there  was  some  feeling  within  the  com- 
mission that  there  are  avenue  sites  suitable 
for  the  center  and  that  there  Is  some  dissatis- 
faction with  the  location  on  the  Potomac 
River  Just  north  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge. 

"We  were  asked  to  give  our  views,"  Schelck 
said.  "We  could  only  presume  this  was  go- 
ing on  with  Nathaniel  Owlngs'  knowledge." 
Schelck  said  his  organization  previously  had 
not  taken  a  formal  position  on  the  site  ques- 
tion, preferring  to  stay  out  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

Explaining  the  inquiry  in  behalf  of  Repre- 
sentative William  Widnall,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  an  aid  said  today  the  Congress- 
man had  written  an  article  several  months 
ago  for  the  Washington  Building  Congress 
Bulletin  pointing  out  that  a  complex  express- 
way arrangement  would  "strangle"  the  cen- 
ter In  its  proposed  location. 

"We  wanted  to  know  whether  the  tem- 
porary comml.'vSlon  had  any  current  views  In 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  having  it  relo- 
cated," George  Fraln,  Widnall's  legislative 
assistant,  said. 

Architect  Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs  is  chairman 
of  the  6-month-old  temporary  commission 
which  Is  playing  a  caretaker  role  In  regard 
to  the  avenue  plan  drawn  up  earlier  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Advisory  Council.  Ow- 
lngs, who  also  headed  that  group,  was  on  an 
African  llon-huntlng  safari  today  and  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

But  Edward  T.  (Tad)  Foote.  Owlngs'  newly 
appointed  assistant,  said  neither  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission  nor  the  commission 
Itself  had  formally  discussed  a  site  change  for 
the  center. 

Foote  said  the  temporary  commission  had 
met  only  once  since  its  appointment  last 
March  and  said  there  had  not  been  any  ac- 
tion favoring  a  transfer  of  the  proposed  Ken- 
nedy Center  to  the  avenue.  He  said,  how- 
ever, he  was  aware  that  at  least  one  com- 
mission member  believed  a  site  change  was 
advisable  but  that  the  member  considered 
the  existing  site  a  final  choice. 

"The  only  ones  who  have  talked  about  this 
possibility  of  a  change  in  sites  have  been  the 
staff  people  on  the  commission,"  Foote  said. 
Explaining  that  2  weeks  ago  he  had  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  office  of  Congressman 
Widnall  Inquiring  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  site  for  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Foote  said  he  decided  to  "check  around"  to 
find  out  about  prevailing  opinion. 

"In  checking  around,  we  found  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  location,  in- 
cluding dissatisfaction  within  the  local  AIA 
chapter.  It  Is  my  understanding  they  went 
to  the  national  AIA  organization." 


Foote,  acknowledging  he  had  gotten  in 
touch  with  representatives  of  the  AIA.  said 
this  was  solely  "to  find  out  whether  they  had 
heard  anything  about  a  national  AIA  or- 
ganization," Foote  said. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dague  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  CoR- 
BETT),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gemo^d  R.  Ford),  for  August  11  and  12, 
on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 


the  District  of  Colvunbla  as  the  Melvln  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SJ.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injvu-y  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vivian,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory)  .for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Widnall  (&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnum)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Far- 
NTTM),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnum),  for  1  hour,  on  August  16;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  2054.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 31  through  September  6,  In  1965,  as 
"National  American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  repwrted  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  8856.  An  act  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hebert  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  SisK  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  the  form  of  a  speech  by  the 
Governor  of  California  in  his  remarks 
while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  today. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Farnum)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Randall. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  16,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  788.  An  act  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  being  constructed  in 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1443.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1966  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (H.  Doc. 
No.  261);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1444.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
raise  the  maximum  age  limit  of  schoolchil- 
dren entitled  to  transportation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  reduced  fare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colvunbia. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  shipment  of  excess  aeronautical 
spare  parts  to  Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel 
Area  by  Air  Force  bases,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  collection  of  excess-weight 
costs  Incurred  In  shipping  household  goods. 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssovu-ia  Tribe  of 
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Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1448.  A  letter  Irom  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  use  of  funds  to 
provide  additional  research  laboratory  space 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.Y..  pursuant  to  section  1(c)  (11)  (76.  Stat. 
382):  section  1(d)(2)  (77  Stat.  141,  142); 
and  section  1(d)(2)  (78  Stat.  310,  311):  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1449.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  use  of  funds  to 
provide  additional  research  laboratory  space 
at  the  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio:  pursuant  to  section  1(d)(2)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act.  1965  (78  Stat. 
310,  311):  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC      BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Conunlttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6183.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  mid-decade  census  of  population, 
unemp.  >yment.  and  housing  In  years  1966 
and  1975  and  every  10  years  thereafter:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  780).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  3141.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  the  educational  quality  of  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  to 
authorize  grants  under  that  act  to  such 
schools  for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to 
needy  students,  and  to  extend  expiring  pro- 
visions of  that  act  for  student  loans  and 
for  aid  In  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
for  students  in  such  schools  and  schools  for 
other  health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  781). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HR.  168.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
Increases  in  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation to  reflect  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  from  the  year  1933:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  782).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  7571.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  liability  of  Individuals  arising  out 
of  certain  loans  made,  guaranteed,  or  Insured 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  783).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8635  A  bill 
to  establish  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a 
Federal  boxing  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  that  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce  are  free  from  false  or  fraudulent 
descriptions  or  depletions  of  professional 
boxing  contests:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  784 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  520.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2091.  a  bill  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  concession  policies  In  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  785).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  521.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7811,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  sale 
or  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  Latin 
American  countries,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  786).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  522.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7812,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  787).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  523.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7813,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign 
countries;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
788 ) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  524.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8333,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  cash  awards 
for  suggestions,  inventions,  or  scientific 
achievements  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  contribute  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  Improvement  of  Govern- 
ment operations;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  789 ) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  525.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8989.  a  bill  to  promote 
health  and  safety  In  metal  and  nonmetalllc 
mineral  Industries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  790).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FOGARTY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  7765.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  791).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  10420.  A  bill  relating  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  personal  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  contract  In  lieu  of  utilization 
of  career  civil  service  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  10421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  retired 
employees  who  elected  reduced  annuities  at 
the  time  of  retirement  in  order  to  provide 
survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  10422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  places  outside  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  10424.  A     bin     to     Indemnify     dairy 
farmers:  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.  TENZER: 

H  R.  10425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  10426.     A     bill     to    Indemnify    dairy 
farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  10427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  10428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.  10429.  A  bill  to  make  retrocession  to 
the  State  of  Washington  of  Jurisdiction  over 
lands  comprising  the  Fort  Canby-Cape  Disap- 
pointment area  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  10430.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclamn- 
tlon  project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  10431.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.R.  10432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  and  development  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment of  the  United  States,  to  establish 
a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  10433.  A  bill  to  relax  certain  limita- 
tions applicable  to  the  investment  credit  for 
income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10434.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and 
development  in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  10435.  A  bill  to  waive  any  overpay- 
ments of  veterans'  pensions  for  the  year  1965 
resulting  from  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  10436.  A  bill  to  waive  any  overpay- 
ment of  veterans'  pensions  for  the  year  1965, 
resulting  from  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  10437.  A  bill  to  waive  any  overpay- 
ments of  veterans'  pensions  for  the  year  1965 
resulting  from  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  10438.  A  bin  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  survivors  of  annuitants  who  retired 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1930,  prior  to  AprU  1,  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  10439.  A  bni  to  amend  section  317  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR  10440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  contributions  and  gifts 
to  civic  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waj's  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  10441.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mailing  priv- 
ileges with  respect  to  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 

H.R.  10442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  postar  field  service  employee  dwellings  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  F>ostal  installations 
ordTed  to  be  clofsed.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H  R.  10443.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the   ac- 
quisition of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H  R.  10444.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  8  and 
9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  expedited 
representation  elections  upon  petition  of  em- 
ployers where  labor  organizations  seek  rec- 
ognition on  the  basis  of  employees'  author- 
izations or  similar  evidence,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R  10445.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by   amending   section    5136   of   the    Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority   of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  In  securities  Issued  by  State  and 
locnl  governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HR.  10446.  A  bill  to  indemnify  dairy  farm- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  AgrictUture. 
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By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  10447.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
postal  field  service  employee  dwellings  In  the 
general  vicinity  of  postal  Installations 
ordered  to  be  closed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  621.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  in 
the  Colony  of  New  York.  October  7-25,  1765; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  622.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating  the   200th    anniversary   of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  in 
Colony   of   New    York,   October   7-25,    1765; 
to   the   Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FTILTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CALLAN: 
H.J.  Res.  624.     Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  Aprn  9.  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregidor  Day;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  461.  Concurrent     resolution 
favoring  self-determination  for   Cyprtis;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  516.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  133; 
to  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Administration. 

H.  Res.  517.     Resolution   to   provide   addi- 
tional   funds    for    the    investigations    and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  133; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.  Res.  518.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  Hague  Protocol  and  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.  Res.  519.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  Hague  Protocol  and  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 

H.R.  10448.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fred  H. 
Gasparick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HH.  10449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ancllla 
Zenl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  10450.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Zaryk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  462.  Concurrent  resolution 
citing  the  bravery,  resourcefulness  and  suc- 
cess in  conquering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of 
Robert  Manry,  and  resolving  that  his  sailboat 
Tinkerbelle  be  retired  for  permanent  display 
In  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12.  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day marks  the  start  of  Drum  Corps  Week 
and  I  feel  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
we  honor  this  worthwhile  and  purpose- 
ful activity  and  the  many  fine  young 
people  who  participate  in  it. 

At  a  time  when  the  behavior  of  some 
of  our  youth  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired, it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
about  one  million  young  Americans  are 
active  participants. 

Drum  corps  activity  is  an  aid  to  fight- 
ing delinquency  in  our  cities;  it  enables 
young  people  to  participate  in  a  disci- 
plinary activity  at  a  formative  period  of 
their  lives.  It  provides  musical  instruc- 
tion to  many  young  men  and  women. 
It  enlivens  parades  and  civic  celebra- 
tions. It  teaches  patriotism  and  love  of 
country.  And  drum  corps  marching  and 
playing  has  helped  raise  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  our  charities. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
my  colleagues  an  invitation  to  join  the 


people  of  Bridgeport  in  thrilling  to  the 
colorful  pageantry  and  martial  marches 
starting  next  Thursday  for  4  days  when 
Bridgeport  plays  host  to  the  World  Open 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Championships. 


Anniversary  Salute  to  the  Central 
African  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  POWEIi..  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row August  13,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public will  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  its  independence.  On  this  auspicious 
occasion,  we  wish  to  extend  warm  felici- 
tations to  His  Excellency  David  Daco, 
President  of  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic and  to  His  Excellency  Michel  Gallln- 
Douathe,  the  Central  African  Republic 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Five  years  ago,  a  small  African  nation, 
located  at  almost  the  precise  center  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  received  its  in- 
dependence from  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 


This  was  not  a  bloody  revolution, 
filled  with  slogans  of  anticolonialism  and 
high-blown  claims  of  aggressive  na- 
tionalism, but  a  quiet  acceptance  of  the 
reins  of  government,  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  destiny,  on  the  part  of  the 
new  leaders  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
pubhc. 

Thus  the  old  ties  with  France  and  oth- 
er Western  notions  were  not  suddenly 
torn  asunder  by  the  hurricane  of  revolu- 
tion but  simply  took  on  the  aspect  of  a 
partnership  of  equals  rather  than  the 
relationship  of  a  colony  to  its  colonial 
master.    This  peaceful  change  left  the 
leaders  of  the  Central  African  Republic 
with  a  basic  body  of  French  law  and  an 
operable  centralized  political  administra- 
tion with  which  to  build  their  new  nation. 
The  basic  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  Central  African  Republic  has  been 
to  build  the  nation  into  a  modern  nation 
state,  but  to  do  so  while  still  preserving 
the    unique    character    of    the    Central 
African  traditions   and  heritage.     The 
French  legal  system  remains,  but  it  takes 
on  a  peculiarly  African  character  more 
suited  to  the  local  needs  and  traditions 
of  this  young  nation. 

In  economic  matters  the  tasks  are 
more  difficult.  Modernization  does  not 
come  easily  to  people  who  have  spent 
generation  after  generation  farming  by 
the  ancient  methods  of  their  ancestors: 
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yet,  already  the  new  government  has 
made  progress.  The  modernization  and 
expansion  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
government's  major  goals,  and  there  are 
already  several  research  centers  func- 
tioning under  government  support.  New 
varieties  of  crops  have  been  developed, 
such  as  a  new  strain  of  cotton  which 
produces  a  longer  fiber  and  is  more  re- 
sistant to  disease,  or  in  crossbreeding 
new  livestock  also  resistant  to  local 
diseases. 

In  these  and  other  ventures  the  new 
government  has  shown  a  strong  willing- 
ness to  work  with  Western  agencies  and 
the  United  Nations  in  cooperative  proj- 
ects. Technicians  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Israel  and  developmental 
grants  from  Prance,  the  EEC  and  the 
United  States  have  been  earnestly  put 
to  use  by  a  national  leadership  deter- 
mined to  achieve  modernization  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  its  people. 

The  road  ahead  of  the  Central  African 
Repubhc  will  not  be  an  easy  one;  yet. 
this  young  nation  has  already  shown  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  challenges  and 
begin  the  long  and  difficult  journey  to- 
ward modernization.  Let  us  wish  them 
a  most  pleasant  anniversary  celebration 
and  a  future  of  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment. 


Federal  Government  and  Arkansas :  Part* 
ners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


would  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate,  and 
control  gambling  so  that  the  gambling 
urge  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  would  no 
longer  serve  the  financial  needs  of  the 
crime  empires. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO^ 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  regrettable  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  in  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 
Arkansas,  thus  opening  up  gambling's 
lucrative  profits  to  the  misery-mer- 
chants of  the  mob. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Arkansas  came  to  $27  million.  More 
significant  and  more  menacing  Is  Arkan- 
sas' illegal  gambling,  long  associated 
with  Hot  Springs  and  a  few  other  towns. 
Testimony  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee Indicated  that  offtrack  betting 
comes  to  about  $50  billion  annually 
throughout  the  Nation.  With  this  fig- 
ure accounting  for  only  some  42  percent 
of  the  national  annual  Illegal  gambling 
total,  which  would  thus  be  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis,  illegal  gambling 
in  Arkansas  would  come  to  about  $1.2 
billion  a  year.  The  mob  cuts  itself  10 
percent  of  the  Illegal  gambling  take, 
which  means  that  the  "land  of  opportu- 
nity" is  a  State  of  realized  opportunities 
for  the  mob.  Government-run  gambling 
would  siphon  these  moneys  from  mob 
treasuries,  putting  gambling  revenues  to 
work  on  behalf  of,  rather  than  to  the 
detriment  of,  the  public  welfare. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good,  since  it  is  basically 
Ineradicable,  is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.    If  the  State  of  Arkansas 


CBS   Special  Report— Vietnam  Per- 
spective:   "The  Decisions" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  August  9,  1965,  millions  of 
Americans  were  able  to  see  and  hear  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk  and  equally  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  on  a  CBS 
Special  Report  "Vietnam  Perspective: 
The  Decisions." 

The  public  service  which  CBS  contrib- 
uted has  made  many  Americans  more 
aware  of  the  reasons  for  our  Nation's 
commitments  and  a  better  understanding 
of  why  we  are  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
policy  which  we  are  pursuing  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  efforts  which  we  are  exerting  to 
secure  peace  in  that  corner  of  the  globe. 

No  legislative  or  national  issue  has 
caused  as  much  comment  in  my  congres- 
sional district  or  resulted  in  as  many  let- 
ters from  my  constituents  as  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  questions  of 
whether  we  have  had  sufficient  debate 
on  United  States  foreign  policy  or  wheth- 
er we  have  truly  made  every  effort  to 
achieve  peace  in  Vietnam  have  been 
asked  by  constituents  to  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  time  and  time  again. 
These  questions  have  been  answered  in 
my  letters  to  constituents  and  in  my  re- 
ports from  Washington.  In  addition  to 
my  own  views  on  the  subject.  I  have  dis- 
tributed to  my  constituents  other  mate- 
rials such  as  the  State  Department's 
white  paper  and  the  publication  entitled 
"The  Third  Face  of  War." 

In  this  latest  presentation  to  the  pub- 
lic via  national  television,  the  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  wants  the 
American  people  to  know  the  facts  so 
that  their  judgment  concerning  ovur 
policy  in  Vietnam  can  be  based  upon  the 
best  available  information  and  by  hear- 
ing the  opinions  of  those  who  have  the 
facts  in  hand. 

In  the  August  11.  1965,  edition  of 
Newsday.  a  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Nassau  County.  Long  Island,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  on  the  Vietnam  special  re- 
port appeared: 

A  Case  Well  Stated 

Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara,  on  TV 
the  night  heton  la&t  (and  President  John- 
son, talking  to  the  press  Monday)  made  a 
good,  a  solid  and  a  convincing  case  for  the 
American  presence  In  Vietnam.  The  two 
Secretaries  said  little  that  was  new.  but  they 
said  It  so  well  as  to  deserve  a  rousing  hand. 
They  gave  cogent,  lucid  responses  to  the 
questions  that  trouble  some  Americans.  It 
was  a  first-class  presentation. 


I  have  proposed  to  Secretaries  Rusk 
and  McNamara,  and  to  the  White  House 
that  they  make  available  for  the  widest 
possible  distribution — a  transcript  of  the 
CBS  program  referred  to — in  question 
and  answer  form  which  I  would  like  to 
send  to  my  constituents  in  a  special  re- 
port on  the  Vietnam  situation.  The 
President  said  in  a  special  briefing  at 
which  I  was  present  on  Wednesday,  "Your 
judgment  is  no  better  than  your  informa- 
tion." I  agree  with  the  President  and 
that  is  why  I  want  to  supply  to  my  con- 
stituents the  available  information  upon 
which  they  can  base  their  judgment  of 
the  President's  policy,  which  I  heartily 
endorse. 


Another  Good  Man  Leaves  GoTernment 
Oceanography 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  years 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  gen- 
tleman for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard;  namely,  Capt.  Paul 
Bauer,  U.S.  Naval  Reserves,  retired,  who. 
voluntarily,  offered  his  free  time  in  the 
interest  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  in  its  endeavors 
to  focus  on  the  oceanographic  problems 
facing  our  country  today. 

Paul  Bauer  is  a  brilliant  scholar  in  the 
field  of  earth  sciences.  Six  years  ago,  he 
brought  his  knowledge  and  abilities  in 
this  field  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
Initiating  his  services  as  a  staff  man  with 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  In  his  years  of  en- 
deavor he  has  done  much  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex and  diverse  problems  of  oceanog- 
raphy. 

I  regret  that,  as  of  September  1,  he 
will  be  leaving  the  staff  of  this  commit- 
tee. However,  with  his  departure  I  am 
certain  we  can  be  assured  that  he  will 
continue  to  apply  his  talents  in  the  field 
of  earth  sciences  for  the  betterment  of 
our  society. 

As  hearings  opened  earlier  this  month, 
on  the  subject  of  oceanography,  by  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Honora- 
ble Alton  Lennon,  of  North  Carolina, 
paid  a  great  tribute  to  Captain  Bauer.  I 
believe  that  this  tribute  should  be  noted 
for  the  Interest  of  all  my  colleagues  since 
I  consider  it  to  sum  up  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  concerning  this  fine  man.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  article  from  the 
Ocean  Science  News  of  August  6,  1965. 
which  reports  In  full  Congressman  Len- 
non's  statement : 

[Prom   Ocean   Science  News.   Aug.   6,    1965] 

Another    Good    Man    Leaves    Government 

oceanogkaphy 

At  the  opening  of  the  August  3  hearlnpf 
on  oceanography  before  the  Oceanographic 


subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Conunlttee.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Alton  A.  Lennon.  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  introduced  the  following 
statement  Into  the  record : 

•Before  we  hear  from  our  first  witness, 
I  want  to  make  an  announcement.  For  the 
past  6  years  we  have  been  privileged  to  have 
attached  to  our  staff  a  man  of  very  unusual 
talents,  ability,  and  creative  energy,  Capt. 
Paul  Sherman  Bauer,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

"I  regret  to  announce  that  Paul  will  be 
leaving  us  on  September  1.  I  hope  these 
hearings  will  be  concluded  and  positive  leg- 
islation passed  through  Congress  before  we 
have  to  lose  him.  Captain  Bauer  first  came 
with  our  committee  In  1959  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  concept  of  a  national  oceano- 
graphic program.  V/e  have  been  fortunate  In 
having  his  services  as  a  consultant  on  oceano- 
graphic, fisheries,  and  other  technical  mat- 
ters ever  since.  A  successful  businessman  in 
his  native  Massachusetts,  he  has  In  recent 
years  devoted  almost  full  time  to  the  cause 
of  science.  Oceanography  and  other  earth 
sciences  have  been  his  specialties.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  has  also  served  as  professor  of 
earth  sciences  at  the  American  University, 
participated  In  numerous  technical  meet- 
ings of  value  to  the  work  of  this  committee; 
and  published  several  important  papers. 

"He  brought  to  the  committee  a  long  back- 
ground of  technical  and  scientific  achieve- 
ment. He  Is  wise  In  the  ways  of  govern- 
ment— which  has  been  Invaluable  to  us  as 
we  have  tried  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  oceanography  and 
to  determine  the  course  we  should  take  for 
the  future.  While  I  can  fully  appreciate  his 
desire  to  devote  more  time  to  his  personal 
business,  I  want  to  express  our  regret  at  los- 
ing him.  It  has  been  a  very  fruitful  period 
In  the  development  of  a  true  oceanographic 
program  since  he  came  with  us. 

"Paul,  In  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  wish 
you  well  In  your  new  activities,  and  hope  that 
we  may  call  upon  you  from  time  to  time  for 
your  wise  and  able  counsel." 

congress'  loss,  however,  is  osn's  gain 
On  September  1,  1965,  Captain  Bauer  Joins 
both  Ocean  Science  News  and  Geo-Marlne 
Technology  as  an  associate  editor.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  he  will  be  full  time  with  us — 
for  by  his  nature  he  must  be  Interested  in 
several  things  at  once.  However,  the  very 
diversity  of  his  Interests  means  we  will  do 
an  even  better  job  for  you. 


Anniversary  Salute  to  Pakistan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, August  14,  Pakistan  will  celebrate 
its  18th  anniversary  of  Independence, 
and  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  to  this  occasion,  since  the 
House  will  not  be  meeting  on  Saturday. 
We  therefore  send  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan, 
President  of  Pakistan,  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Shulam  Ahmed,  the  Pakistan  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

Although  Pakistan  has  been  independ- 
ent for  just  18  years,  the  dream  of  an 
independent  Moslem  nation  to  be  created 
out  of  a  partition  of  India,  once  that 


nation  had  achieved  Its  Independence 
from  Great  Britain,  began  as  early  as 
1930.  By  1940,  Mohammed  All  Jinnah, 
the  revered  leader  of  the  Muslim  League, 
officially  endorsed  the  goal  of  estab- 
lishing Pakistan  as  an  Independent 
homeland  for  the  Moslems  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent. 

Seven  years  later,  on  June  3,  1947,  the 
British  Government  declared  It  would 
grant  full  dominion  status  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  officially  became  an 
independent  sovereign  nation  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1947. 

The  early  years  of  independence  for 
Pakistan  were  not  easy  ones.  The  econ- 
omy was  already  weak  in  1947  and  It 
gradually  deteriorated  with  the  political 
instability  which  came  with  the  fierce 
partisan  politics  and  Cabinet  reshuffles 
In  the  central  government  and  provinces 
which  continued  until  1958. 

In  the  light  of  the  difficult  times  of 
that  first  decade,  the  achievements  made 
since  the  peaceful  revolution  of  1958 
have  been  impressive  Indeed.  In  the 
first  years  of  independence  Pakistan  was 
an  almost  exclusively  agricultural  coun- 
try; there  were  no  Indigenous  banks,  no 
Industries,  and  practically  no  trained 
technicians.  Today,  despite  the  scarcity 
of  natural  resources  generally  required 
for  economic  growth,  Pakistan  has  al- 
ready achieved  a  substantial  amount  of 
Industrialization  as  well  as  establishing 
several  local  banks  and  businesses. 
Moreover,  the  nation  now  claims  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional talent.  Such  economic  growth 
is  indeed  impressive;  all  the  more  so 
since  it  Is  primarily  a  product  of  the  last 
7  years. 

Her  political  growth  has  been  no  less 
impressive;  today  Pakistan  takes  her 
place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Asia  and 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world. 
The  road  to  independence  was  long  and 
difficult  for  Pakistan.  That  in  itself 
makes  every  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence worth  celebrating.  But  beyond 
the  struggle  for  independence  there  has 
been  the  climb  to  political  and  economic 
maturity  which  has  made  her  independ- 
ence something  to  be  cherished  beyond 
its  original  expectations. 

Let  us  extend  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations on  Pakistan's  18th  anniversary. 


No  Foreign-Built  Ships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  I  was 
dismayed  when  press  reports  stated  that 
current  rumor  has  It  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  studying  the  possibility  of 
cantracting  with  Brit-sh  shipyards  for 
some  $50  million  worth  of  naval  vessels. 

It  was  with  consternation  that  I  re- 
ceived this  report.  My  first  thought  was 
that  this  rumor  was  in  the  nature  of  a 


trial  balloon.  Unless  Congress  expressed 
its  disapproval,  I  was  fearful  we  would 
wake  up  some  morning  and  read  that  an 
agreement  had  been  consummated.  So  I 
decided  for  the  protection  of  shipyard 
workers  and  shipbuilders — both  Gov- 
ernment and  private — this  balloon  was 
one  that  I  should  help  to  shoot  down. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  this  convic- 
tion, I  introduced  H.R.  10111  to  prohibit 
the  Defense  Department  from  contract- 
ing for  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
the  Navy  in  foreign  shipyards.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill  I  prepared  a  statement 
and  submitted  my  testimony  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  at  a  hearing 
held  on  July  28. 

At  this  hearing,  Henry  Kuss,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  represented 
his  department  regarding  this  possible 
procurement.  About  all  he  said  was  that 
"any  type  of  procurement  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  price,  qual- 
ity, and  delivery,"  which  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  admission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  he  failed  to  do  was 
deny  or  confirm  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. This  whole  deal  has  been  cloaked 
in  secrecy — the  Pentagon  neither  denies 
or  confirms  the  reports. 

The  rumor  is  that  14  naval  vessels  are 
scheduled  to  be  built  in  the  United  King- 
dom— which  would  not  make  much  of  a 
hit  with  the  American  people,  especially 
our  shipyard  workers.  But  furthermore, 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  jobs,  there  is  a 
loss  of  gold.  Right  now,  the  United 
States  has  reported  new  lows  in  its  gold 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  spending  1  cent  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  abroad  for  the  building  of  ships 
when  our  own  shipyard  Industry  has  been 
In  a  depressed  state  operating  at  less 
than  50  percent  of  Its  efficient  capacity— 
this  Is  as  It  has  operated  for  years.  In 
Seattle  there  are  two  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate shipbuilders  In  the  covmtry,  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  take  on  more  work, 
and  in  Bremerton  there  is  a  public  yard. 
Speaking  of  a  public  yard,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  himself  only  this  year  stated 
there  was  an  excess  of  naval  shipyards 
and  is  phasing  out  two  Government 
yards. 

Without  work  to  keep  our  own  yards, 
private  and  naval,  busy  how  can  our 
Government  ju.«!tify  allocating  new  ship 
construction  to  foreign  firms?  Our  re- 
maining shipyards,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  are  absolutely  dependent  on  De- 
fense Department  contracts.  A  build- 
foreign  policy  would  lead  ultimately  to 
the  demise  of  shipbuilding  In  the  United 
States. 

Not  more  than  2  years  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  made  it  clear  that  it 
did  not  favor  having  parts  of  ships  built 
in  foreign  yards.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
language  to  this  efifect  was  included  in 
the  naval  appropriations  bill.  This  year 
we  kept  the  same  provision.  It  pro- 
hibits building  a  hull  or  a  section  of  a 
ship,  but  does  not  prohibit  the  entire  ves- 
sel from  being  built  abroad. 

Our  domestic  shipbuilding  industry  can 
build  the  finest  ships  in  the  world  and 
that  abil-ty  is  necessary— and  the  skilled 
workers    are    necessary — to    build    and 
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maintain  both  maritime  and  naval  ves- 
sels for  national  security. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  news  story  appearing  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  and  Shipping  Tele- 
graph of  London,  England,  telling  of  dis- 
cussions in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  this 
subject.  Especially,  I  call  attention  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  this  article  which 
says  that  the  Defense  Department  is  con- 
fident that  it  can  deal  with  opposition  to 
such  a  purchase  of  foreign-built  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  House 
must  express  in  no  uncertain  terms  their 
opposition,  and  I  believe  they  will  when 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  H.R. 
10111,  or  a  similar  bill. 

The  above-mentioned  news  story  fol- 
lows: 

United  Kingdom  Mission's  Bid  To  Sell  Ships 
TO  United  States — Talks  All  This  Week 
IN  Washington 

A  British  technical  mission  Is  having  talks 
at  the  U.S.  Defense  Department,  in  Washing- 
ton, on  the  possible  sale  of  ships  and  other 
military  equipment  to  the  United  States. 
The  talks  follow  the  recent  disclosure  that 
the  Defense  Department  Is  interested  In  the 
possible  purchase  of  Brltlsh-bullt  naval  sup- 
ply vessels,  such  as  fleet  oilers,  if  the  price 
and  other  factors  are  right. 

The  British  mission  Is  headed  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
B.  Dodds.  an  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense.  The  mission,  which  com- 
prises all  the  British  service  departments  and 
the  Ministry  of  Aviation.  Is  expected  to  be  In 
Washington  most  of  the  week. 

The  mission's  Interest  Is  not  confined  to 
shlpp,  although  the  market  In  this  field  could 
be  significant.  Officials  said  the  group  would 
certainly  be  discussing  ships,  but  would  not 
be  going  into  that  subject  in  great  detail  at 
this  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  already  been  made  aware 
of  opposition  in  the  United  States  to  the 
purchape  of  ships  abroad.  Any  announce- 
ment of  a  definite  order  for  British  ships 
would  probably  evoke  a  protest  from  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  interests. 

The  Defense  Department  is  confident  that 
It  can  deal  with  such  opposition,  but  does 
not  want  to  provoke  too  much  opposition 
at  this  tlme.^REUTER. 


Anniversary  Salute  to  India 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, August  15.  India  will  celebrate  the 
18th  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
Since  the  House  will  not  be  in  session  on 
that  date,  we  wish  today  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India;  and  to  His  Excellency  B.  K. 
Nehru,  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  that  exist  in  his- 
tory is  with  us  today  as  we  congratulate 
the  nation  of  India  on  the  18th  an- 
niversary of  its  independence,  for  the 
existence  of  an  Indian  state  is  not  a  20th- 
century  innovation. 


Some  5,000  years  ago,  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  still  wandering  in  the 
mists  of  precivilization,  there  developed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indus  River  one  of 
the  world's  earliest  civilizations.  Speed- 
ing from  the  river  valley  to  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  and  extending  over  a 
large  area,  the  Indus  Valley  civilization 
proved  the  foundation  for  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  many  incoming 
peoples,  and  thus  has  come  down  to  us 
as  part  of  mankind's  great  legacy  of  the 
past.  No,  India  is  not  a  new  land.  It  is 
steeped  in  valued  tradition  and  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  of  scholars  that  were  but 
dim  memories  by  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 
It  possesses  a  culture  so  rich  and  so 
varied  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  its  extent  and  wealth.  It  is 
a  land  of  nearly  475  million  people,  a 
situation  difficult  to  comprehend  for 
those  of  us  in  the  United  States  with  our 
fraction  of  this  huge  aggregation  of 
souls.  It  is  a  land  of  great  geographic 
and  climatologic  differences,  of  natural 
channels  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and  of  equally  prominent 
natural  barriers  to  accessibility.  It  is  a 
land  of  a  great  past,  a  problem-filled 
present,  and  a  tremendously  potential 
future.  It  is  truly  unique  among  the 
world's  nations.     It  is  India. 

The  subcontinent  of  India  has  been 
the  home  of  many  succeeding  stages  of 
civilization.  The  Indus  Valley  culture, 
Aryan — or  Indo-Aryan — Greek,  Maurya, 
Hindu,  and  Mogul  were  followed  by  the 
European,  introduced  by  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  1498,  inaugurating  a  200-year  struggle 
by  the  Europeans  for  control  of  the  fabu- 
lous jewel  of  the  Indies.  By  the  middle 
of  the  1800's.  the  British  had  achieved 
complete  control  of  the  river  valleys  and 
coastal  plains,  the  sources  of  most  of  the 
colonial  wealth  Britain  sought.  Interior 
and  less-accessible  areas  were  left  under 
the  control  of  the  local  hereditary  rulers, 
but  with  British  supervision. 

In  1947,  following  years  of  protest,  con- 
sultation, and  careful  planning,  India 
finally  achieved  her  rightful  inderend- 
ence  again,  under  the  leadership  cf  the 
immortal  Mohandas  Gandhi,  the  Ma- 
hatma.  Gandhi's  greatest  contribution 
to  his  counti-y  may  have  been. his  work 
and  influence  toward  peaceful  independ- 
ence. There  are  many,  however,  who 
would  prefer  to  regard  as  his  greatest 
gift  to  India  the  legacy  of  snlritual  truth 
and  love  that  he  so  imprefsed  in  his  peo- 
ple that  it  has  become  inseparable  from 
their  national  character.  Certainly  he 
mu.'=;t  be  considered  with  Siddhartha 
Gautama,  the  Buddha,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  India's  contributions  to  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  mankind.  He  is 
symbolic  of  the  India  of  peace  and 
moderation,  of  contemplation  and  mercy, 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  for 
peace. 

India  today  certainly  faces  great  prob- 
lems, yet  she  is  not  alone.  The  greatest 
cooperation  has  been  shown,  for  example, 
by  the  nation  of  India  in  working  with 
international  organizations  on  the  prob- 
lem of  nutrition  and  population  growth. 
In  the  United  Nations,  as  in  other  world 
organizations,  the  voice  of  India  has  been 
well-regarded  and  carefully  considered. 
Her  contributions  to  world  understand- 


ing and  cooperation  are  many  and  valu- 
able. That  a  nation  with  such  pressing 
internal  development  and  standard-of- 
living  problems  could  be  able  to  devote 
this  much  time  and  such  careful,  rea- 
soned effort  to  the  international  prob- 
lems of  the  world  is  indeed  a  sign  of  a 
right  spirit  and  a  dedication  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  and  peace  of  mankind. 
It  is  most  certainly  with  a  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  today  extend  my  salutations 
and  congratulations  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  India.  I  know,  also,  that 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  best  wishes  for  the  future,  as  one 
free  people  to  another. 


August- 12,  1965 
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An  Address  by  Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Be- 
fore the  Exchange  Club,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  August  11,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  the  Na- 
tion, should  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
spoke  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Exchange  Club. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers,  who  has  demon- 
strated such  outstanding  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  expressed  his  candid, 
well -reasoned,  and  forceful  views  in  a 
maimer  that  can  be  clearly  understood  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  face  the  facts 
of  life. 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  courage;  I 
compliment  him  for  his  candor;  and  I 
want  to  express  my  great  admiration  for 
him  and  for  the  outstanding  leadership 
he  is  providing  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Speech  op  L.  Menuel  Rivers  Before  the  Ex- 
change Club.  Hartford,  Conn.,  August 
11,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
indeed  for  mc  to  be  witli  you  today.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Exchange  Club 
for  many  years  and  I  have  always  enjoyed 
my  association  tremendously. 

As  I  loolc  about  Hartford,  I  wonder  how 
much  of  this  city  I  helped  to  build  with  my 
premiums. 

But  Hartford  has  also  used  these  premiums 
for  otlier  purposes — making  money  available 
for  industry,  as  well  as  individuals,  and  thus 
in  gre.at  measure,  helping  to  build  Amer- 
ica. The  insurance  industry  here  in  H:.rt- 
ford  and  elsewhere,  and  members  of  the 
Exchange  Club  everywhere,  have  made  in- 
valuable contributions  to  progress  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

But  I  did  not  come  today  to  discu.ss 
the  free  enterprise  system  with  you  because 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  anyone  here  that 
needs  any  words  from  me  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Each  of  you  Is  a  stanch  advocate  of  that 
system.  Each  of  you  knows  the  importance 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Each  of  you 
Is  an  adherent  of  that  system. 


I  mention  it  only  because  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  an  important  element  of  a 
way  of  life  that  we  are  trying  to  defend 
and  protect  in  a  very  chaotic  world. 

I  am  heartened,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
belief  that  the  Soviet  Union,  although  Com- 
munist in  its  operation,  is  tending  more  and 
more  toward  the  principles  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
Is  even  some  semblance  of  the  profit  motive 
in  effect  In  Russia. 

I  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  rather 
difficult  position.  We  constantly  express  our 
concern  about  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  speakers  In  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
press their  concern  about  the  United  States. 
But  there  Is  a  difference  today  that  did 
not  exist  30  or  40  years  ago  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  great  deal  to 
lose  in  the  event  of  a  war  and  very  little 
to  gain. 

Back  In  the  1920's  and  the  early  1930"s,  and 
Immediately  following  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  very  little  to  lose  by  war 
and  something  to  gain. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  substantial 
industry.  They  have  constructed,  quite  suc- 
cessfully, huge  hydroelectric  dams;  they  are 
increasing  their  production  of  steel  and  other 
vital  products  for  their  Industry,  but  one  of 
of  their  neighbors  to  the  east.  I  suspect.  Is 
looking  with  a  rather  greedy  eye  upon  these 
successes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  yearning 
to  take  over  Its  asset. 

My  Instinct  tells  me  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  far  more  to  fear  from  the  Red  Chinese 
than  they  have  from  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still 
our  enemy  as  far  as  oiir  way  of  life  Is  con- 
cerned. I  don't  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
ever  give  up  their  goal  to  communize  the 
world. 

And  certainly  there  will  come  a  day  when 
the  nuclear  capability  of  Red  China  will  pose 
a  threat  to  every  nation.  Just  remember 
those  words  of  Mao  Tse-tung:  "Political 
ix)wer  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun," 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves — when  Red  China 
gets  a  nuclear  delivery  capability,  It  will  con- 
trol that  part  of  the  world  just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  controls  the  Balkans. 

Bcxjause  of  that,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
constantly  strengthen  our  national  defenses, 
increase  otu^  combat  capabilities  at  every  op- 
portunity, and  be  ever  ready  to  turn  back  any 
aggression,  no  matter  where  It  may  take  place 
in  the  world. 

Our  arms — our  weapons  systems — must  be 
the  most  sophisticated  In  the  world.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  expend  vast  sums,  not  only 
in  procurement,  but  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. And,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  threats 
to  freedom  and  our  way  of  life  exists  today 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people,  that  is 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  truly  understand 
the  Importance  of  South  Vietnam? 

Do  you  remember  the  game  of  dominoes? 
Do  you  recall  standing  the  dominoes  end  up 
in  a  twisted  path?  Visualize  the  path  of  a 
hook,  and  recall  knocking  over  the  first  dom- 
ino. As  the  dominoes  fell,  one  after  the 
other,  they  made  a  complete  circle  and  even- 
tually arrived  at  the  end  of  the  hook.  All  of 
the  dominoes  fall. 

This  is  the  situation  we  face  In  South  Viet- 
nam. South  Vietnam  is  a  courageous  little 
country,  struggling  for  Its  own  Independence 
and  Its  own  frepdom.  But  It  Is  a  highly  dis- 
organized country,  made  up  of  people  who 
lack  unity;  split  by  political  discord;  and 
even  separated  by  ethnic  diflferences  in  many 
areas,  because  there  are  highland  tribes  as 
different  from  the  mountain  tribes  as  are 
those  who  live  along  the  coastal  plains.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  problems  of  commu- 
nication difficulties,  language  barriers,  and 
transportation  problems. 


And  you  are  also  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  religious  confiict  that  exists  there,  stem- 
ming from  a  variety  of  Buddhist  groups, 
competing  with  Christianity,  introduced  as  a 
result  of  many  years  of  French  colonization. 
South  Vietnam  itself  is  not  the  final  tar- 
get of  the  Chinese  Reds — Thailand  is  the  first 
true  objective.  And  if  Thailand  falls,  with 
it  will  go  26  million  hard-working,  indus- 
trious people  who  export  some  of  the  finest 
rice  grown  anywhere.  And  if  Thailand  falls, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  would  be  just  a  wayside 
stop,  and  then  the  Malaysian  Peninsula 
would  fall,  e-nd  if  that  goes,  Singapore  goes. 

Should  Singapore  go,  a  great  port  disap- 
pears as  far  as  the  free  world  is  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  export  center  of  mucli  of  the 
world's  siipply  of  tin  and  natural  rubber. 

After  that  would  go  all  of  Indonesia,  as  if 
we  did  not  have  enough  problems  in  that 
area  alone. 

And  after  Indonesia  would  go  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  and  possibly  the  northern  terri- 
tory of  Australia,  as  a  beginning,  and  then 
the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  and,  final- 
ly, Japan  and  South  Korea. 

This  is  the  grim  picture  that  faces  the 
free  world.  That  is  the  Importance  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  for  our  own  protection,  it  Is  for  the 
preservation  of  these  United  States,  that  we 
defend  South  Vietnam.  That  is  why  we 
are  fighting  In  South  Vietnam — that,  plus 
the  Inherent  respect  and  admiration  we  have 
for  people  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

And  even  If  we  win  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam, I  cannot  help  but  think  that  we  are 
merely  postponing  the  final  victory  of  Red 
China — unless  the  Nation  is  prepared  to 
risk  the  possible  consequences  of  destroy- 
ing her  nuclear  capability.  And  unless  we 
make  that  decision,  It  Is  possible  that  all 
of  our  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  will  have 
been  In  vain. 

We  have  helped  people  fight  to  preserve 
freedom  In  other  parts  of  the  world  and  we 
cannot  turn  our  back  on  this  courageous 
group  of  people  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  a  way  of  life  which  for 
them  Is  still  something  of  a  mystery — with 
only  the  promise  of  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Remember  that  the  Vietnamese.  In  addi- 
tion to  colonization  by  the  French,  have 
known  nothing  but  war  since  1941. 

War  has  almost  become  a  way  of  life  with 
them,  albeit  an  unpleasant  one.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  they  have  stuck  so  well, 
instead  of  completely  capitulating  in  abject 
surrender. 

We  have  been  told  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam may  go  on  and  on  and  on.  I  am  In- 
clined to  agree  with  that  conclusion,  partic- 
ularly If  we  continue  the  policy  of  what 
I  call  retribution  escalation. 

But  the  more  Important  question  Is,  Are 
we  prepared  to  fight  a  war  In  South  Vietnam 
of  larger  proportion,  or  of  long  duration? 
Do  we  have  the  equipment,  the  trained  man- 
power? Do  we  have  the  ships?  Do  we  have 
the  aircraft?  Even  more  important — does 
the  war  have  to  last  forever?  Why  not  vic- 
tory now? 

We  are  now  pouring  additional  men  Into 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  pouring  aircraft  Into 
South  Vietnam,  to  the  point  where  the  air- 
fields can't  hold  any  more  planes. 

But  what  will  they  be  used  for — or 
against?  If  we  want  victory — we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  risks  associated  with  the 
effort. 

There  have  been  some  rather  Inconsistent 
positions  disclosed  Insofar  as  South  Vietnam 
is  concerned. 

Let  me  paraphrase  some  testimony  before 
our  committee  on  February  19  of  this  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  testifying  before 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  said: 
"It  is  my  view,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  view 
of  the  Chiefs;   that  our  casualties  will  be 


fewer  with  23,000  men  than  they  would  be 
with  more  men  exposed  to  guerrilla  attacks." 
He  then  made  this  significant  statement: 
"We  are  trying  to  carry  out  otir  mission  with 
the  smallest  number  of  U.S.  casualties.  We 
believe  the  present  deplosrment  will  best 
accomplish  that  objective." 

When  our  committee  urged  him  to  Increase 
the  number  of  American  troops  In  Soutti 
Vietnam  last  February,  the  Secretary  said: 
"But  I'm  not  Interested  In  percentages.  I'm 
interested  In  men's  lives." 

A  member  of  the  committee  said:  "I  won't 
belabor  the  question,  but  I  certainly  am 
shocked  and  amazed  at  such  a  statement 
coming  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
backed  up,  as  you  say.  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Those  209  boys  are  dead.  Their 
families  have  lost  209  American  boys  and  we 
are  going  to  lose  more,  according  to  your 
statement,  because  we  cannot  give  them 
more  protection.  There  will  be  that  many 
more." 

Mr.  McNamara  said:  "But  If  I  follow  your 
plan,  I  think  according  to  your  own  admis- 
sion, the  casu.alties  would  be  higher  still, 
and  that  Is  exactly  v/hy  I  don't  propose  to 
follow  that  plan. 

Now,  what  I  am  pointing  out  does  not 
prove  that  Mr.  McNamara  was  not  particu- 
larly far-sighted.  But  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing Is  that  Mr.  McNamara's  plans,  and  they 
are  Mr.  McNamara's  plans,  were  based  upon 
the  deployment  of  far  fewer  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  last  February.  And  today  as  you 
know,  just  a  few  months  later,  our  plans 
have  changed  radically. 

Are  the  rest  of  oiu*  plans — our  equipment 
Inventories — our  preparedness — standing  on 
just  as  weak  a  reed? 

If  I  am  correct  In  my  Information,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  the  only  member  of 
the  Defense  team,  who  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  another  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier. As  I  understand  It,  almost  all.  If  not 
all,  of  these  other  knowledgeable  civilian  ad- 
visers and  practically  all  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommended  that  the  next  carrier 
be  a  nuclear  carrier.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  In  Its  report  In  Decem- 
ber 1963,  said:  "In  summary,  the  committee 
still  does  not  know  of  any  qualified  techni- 
cal person  or  group  who  recommended  to  the 
Defense  Department  that  nuclear  propul- 
sion not  be  Installed  In  the  new  aircraft 
carrier,"  the  John  F.  Kennedy. 

But  Mr.  McNamara,  an  individual  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  f>ower,  made  the 
decision  In  the  face  of  military  advice  to 
the  contrary,  and  proceeded  to  award  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  non- 
nuclear  or  conventional  carrier. 

We  need  the  carrier,  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  that.  And  that  Is  the  only  reason 
why,  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  did  not 
raise  the  issue  and  seek  to  change  the  car- 
rier now  under  construction  from  a  conven- 
tional carrier  to  a  nuclear  carrier.  It  would 
have  delayed  us  that  much  longer  In  the 
actual  completion  of  a  badly  needed  new 
carriei*. 

I  have  felt,  and  the  members  of  the  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services  feel,  that  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  Congress,  together 
with  the  collective  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  will  produce  far 
better  results  than  the  judgment  of  a  strong 
man  on  horseback  who  makes  all  the  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  just  do  not  believe  In 
the  concept  of  Infallibility  Insofar  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  concerned.  And  I 
think  that  the  evidence  that  Is  unveiling  It- 
self today  with  respect  to  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  classic  example. 

We  have  fumbled  and  bumbled  under 
civilian  military  tactics  In  South  Vietnam 
long  enough.  Now  let's  turn  the  conduct 
of  the  war  over  to  those  trained  In  war — the 
professional  military  men.  We  must  never 
let  the  military  make  policy  decisions — but 
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once  made — let  us  turn  the  war  over  to  the 
experts  who  will  be  doing  the  fighting. 

Just  recently  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  said: 
•"Military  professionalism  requires  long  train- 
ing, rigid  discipline,  a  high  degree  of  versa- 
tility, and  imflagglng  dedication." 

Can  you  imagine  anyplace  on  earth  where 
this  philosophy  is  more  necessary  than  Viet- 
nam? Remote  control  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  about  as  effective  as  balling  out 
the  ocean  with  a  coffee  cup. 

Last  spring.  I  spoke  before  a  large  group  in 
Washington  and  told  them  that  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  Insist  upon  being  a  full  partner 
In  the  matter  of  national  security.  I  re- 
minded the  audience  that  I  had  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States..  And  I  meant  every  word  of 
the  oath  that  I  took.  I  swore  that  I  would 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  that  I  would 
see  that  it  was  faith: uUy  carried  out.  And 
I  have  done  that  so  far. 

Part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  article  1,  section  8.  to  be  exact,  says 
that  the  Congress  shall  raise  and  support 
armies,  provide  for  a  navy,  and  make  rules 
and  regulations  therefor. 

No  one  else  has  that  authority.  Only  the 
Congress  has  that  authority,  and  with  that 
authority  goes  the  responsibility.  We  have 
no  other  choice  In  the  matter,  unless  we  sit 
idly  by  and  let  others  usurp  the  powers 
vested  In  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

I  have  been  accused  of  leading  a  revolt 
against  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
That  is  not  correct.  I  have  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  envy  him  his  responsibility. 
I  do  not  want  his  responsibility.  I  have 
enough  of  my  own.  I  do  not  want  any  of 
the  responsibilities  or  the  powers  vested  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

I  respect  and  admire  Secretary  McNamara. 
He  is  a  dedicated  public  servant  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  competent  men 
in  the  Nation  In  business  matters.  But  no 
one  man  can  fully  manage — In  every  re- 
spect— the  Department  of  Defense.  He  needs 
the  combined  help  of  the  Congress,  his  pro- 
fessional military  advisers,  and  his  service 
Secretaries. 

And  I  want  the  Congress  to  exercise  Its 
authority.  The  Congress  has  plenty  of  re- 
sponsibility and  plenty  of  authority.  If  we'll 
Just  use  It. 

So  far  as  national  security  Is  concerned, 
that  responsibility  is  Imposed  upon  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  And  I  have 
a  responsibility  Imposed  upon  me  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  Intend  to  fulfill 
the  responsibility — I  Intend.  In  fact  I  insist, 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Congress 
be  made  a  full-fledged  partner  in  all  matters 
affecting  our  security.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  now  doing.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  will  continue  to  do. 

The  other  day,  the  House  passed  by  a  vote 
of  410  to  0  a  pay  bill  written  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  opposed  by 
the  administration.  Here  is  an  example  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  fulfllUng  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  every  respect. 

No  one  can  convince  the  members  of  our 
committee  or  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
our  military  personnel  are  adequately  paid. 
They  know  better  than  that.  And  yet,  we 
listened  to  evidence,  if  you  could  call  It  evi- 
dence, based  upon  Department  statistics, 
which  we  refxited  and  disproved,  that  the 
men  and  women  In  our  armed  services  are 
adequately  paid  and  only  need  a  token  in- 
crease. 

Tell  that  to  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  who  Is 
moonUghtlng.  Tell  it  to  a  corporal's  wife 
who  Is  standing  In  line  at  a  commissary 
wondering  whether  she  can  pay  her  bill  and 
worrying  whether  the  commissary  Is  going 
to  remain  open.    Tell  It  to  a  first  lieutenant's 


wife  trying  to  find  some  way  to  buy  new 
clothes  for  the  baby,  especially  when  she 
knows  the  wife  of  a  classmate  of  her  husband 
is  in  Industry  earning  double  her  husband's 
salary. 

And  add  to  all  of  that  the  fact  that  her 
husband  Is  either  at  sea  or  serving  an  un- 
accompanied tour  in  South  Vietnam  and  she 
goes  to  bed  every  night  wondering  whether 
he  is  still  alive. 

No,  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  was 
not  fooled.  The  committee  exercised  its  re- 
sponsibility. The  House,  to  its  everlasting 
credit,  supported  us  unanimously,  and  I  have 
every  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 
One  of  the  great  things  about  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  that,  Individually 
and  collectively,  the  Members  understand 
people.  We  do  not  work  with  computers. 
We  work  with  people.  And  when  all  Is  said 
and  done,  there  Is  nothing  more  important 
in  the  world  than  people. 

Everything  we  do  revolves  around  people. 
And  there  are  many,  many  decisions  that 
affect  people  that  must  be  based  upon  in- 
tuition or  Just  good  commonsense.  These 
are  not  the  kind  of  answers  that  come  out 
of  computers.  These  are  the  answers  that 
come  out  of  people's  hearts  and  minds. 
These  are  the  answers  that  come  from  peo- 
ple who  know  and  understand  people. 

Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  Is  con- 
stantly being  threatened  by  those  who  would 
eliminate  it  and  substitute  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff.  Efforts  continue  to  strengthen  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  order 
that  that  Office  may  become  more  of  an 
operational  office  and  less  of  a  policy  office. 
We  will  continue  to  oppose  any  erosion  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  any  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
from  an  operational  viewpoint. 

There  are  those  who  would  seek  to  increase 
the  Joint  Staff,  which  could  only  lead  to  a 
further  step  toward  the  direction  of  a  single 
general  staff  system — a  system  which  has 
brought  defeat  to  every  nation  which  has 
used  It. 

There  is  even  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
rank  of  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  so 
that  he  may  hold  an  equal  rank  with  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

All  this  tends  toward  the  weakening  of 
the  single  services,  the  weakening  of  the 
military  departments,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  single  operational  organization  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary   of  Defense. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was   asked   this  question: 

QUESTION.  "Mr.  Secretary,  what  role  do  the 
service  Secretaries  play?  Are  they  your  as- 
sistants or  do  they  represent  the  services?" 

Answer.  "They  are  my  assistants  and  they 
do  not  represent  the  services." 

Now  this  may  seem  unimportant  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  our  Defense  or- 
ganization, but  I  can  assure  you  the  sep- 
arate identity  of  the  services  Is  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  security. 

The  jack-of-all-trades.  master-of-none 
concept.  If  adopted,  could  destroy  the  most 
vital  Ingredient  in  our  Armed  Forces,  esprit 
de  corps  and  morale. 

Some  time  ago,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  I  was 
then  chairman,  made  a  report  about  the 
seriousness  of  our  naval  ship  obsolescence. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  there  has  been 
a  100-percent  Increase  In  general  ship  con- 
struction and  conversion  to  modernize  the 
fleet.  But  how  many  of  these  ships  are  ma- 
jor combatant  vessels?  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  our  fleet  Is  not  being  relaced  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  overcome  what  will  eventually 
become  a  serious  obsolescence  situation.  And 
sea  power  is  vital— absolutely  indispensable — 
to  our  survival. 

We  have  been  told  about  the  Increase  In 
our  conventional  war  capabilities — but  we 
are  still  using  four  different  kinds  of  small 
arms  ammunition  in  South  Vietnam. 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  we 
had  all  of  the  weapons  and  ammunition  we 
needed  to  win  a  war.  Then  the  situation 
suddenly  reversed  itself. 

I  mention  all  of  this  only  to  Indicate  that 
while  our  nuclear  missile  strength  is  over- 
whelming, there  are  still  deficiencies  In  our 
defense  planning. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  unilateral  decisions;  some  the  result 
of  well-intended  economies;  and  others  the 
result  of  miscalculations. 

But  the  well-meaning,  well-intentioned 
amateurs,  who  worry  more  about  escalation 
than  victory,  have  had  their  day.  Let  the 
civilian  heads  of  government  tell  our  mili- 
tary personnel  what  they  want  done  but  let 
trained  military  professionals  decide  how  to 
accomplish  the  objectives. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  recrimina- 
tion will  gain  us  nothing — the  objective  to- 
day is  to  win  the  war  In  South  Vietnam.  To 
paraphrase  a  famous  expression — If  we  start 
a  quarrel  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
we  may  discover  that  we  have  lost  the  future. 

The  Congress  has  reasserted  itself  as  an 
Indispensable  partner  in  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  American  people.  We  repre- 
sent the  people — and  the  people  want  victory. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  victory — and 
there  is  no  shortcut. 

Wishing  would  not  make  it  so — only  grim 
resolve  and  a  recognition  of  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

Two  men  In  our  century  have  left  an  In- 
delible imprint  upon  the  scrolls  of  history. 

One  of  them.  Douglas  MacArthur,  said 
about  our  trained  military  personnel:  "Yours 
Is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will  to  win,  the 
sure  knowledge  that  In  war  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory,  that  If  you  lose,  the  Na- 
tion will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very  obsession 
of  your  public  service  must  be  duty,  honor, 
country." 

The  other,  Winston  Churchill,  said:  "Still, 
if  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when  you 
can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  if  you  will 
not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be  sure  and 
not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to  the  moment 
when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all  odds 
against  you  and  only  a  precarious  chance 
of  survival.  There  may  even  be  a  worse  case. 
You  may  have  to  fight  when  there  is  no  hope 
of  victory,  because  it  is  better  to  perish  than 
to  live  as  slaves." 

I  prefer  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  two 
truly  great  men,  MacArthur  and  Churchill, 
who  have  become  legends  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 

I  want  victory — even  yesterday  was  too  late. 


Salute  to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  today,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  gained 
its  independence,  after  2.000  years  of 
foreign  domination.  On  this  memo- 
rable occasion  therefore,  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Makarious.  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  C3rprus ;  and  the  Cypriot 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His 
Excellency  Zenon  Rossides. 

The  geographical  position  of  this  3,- 
500-square-mile  island  has  been  such 
that  it  has  long  been  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  world's  politics.    Cyprus  is  about 


230  miles  north  of  Egypt,  45  miles  south 
of  Turkey,  and  65  miles  west  of  Syria. 
Thus,  because  of  its  central  position  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  its  generally 
pleasant  and  healthful  climate,  its  min- 
eral riches,  and  the  fertility  of  the  cen- 
tral Mesaoria,  or  plain,  Cyprus  has  been 
coveted  by  many  of  the  world's  powers. 
Throughout  the  ancient  world,  Cyprus 
was  known  as  the  source  of  copper.    It 
is  thought  that  the  island  either  received 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  for  cop- 
per   'kypros,"  or  donated  its  name  to 
that  mineral.    Prom  about  the  year  2000 
B  C  on,  Cyprus  was  visited  and  mined  by 
expeditions  from  the  various  maritime 
nations  of  the  ancient  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean.   The  island's  copper  was  then 
carried  off  in  the  holds  of  Greek.  Phoeni- 
cian, and  Egyptian  ships,  to  be  used  In 
the  making  of  the  bronze  tools  and  weap- 
ons upon  which  many  peoples  depended. 
These  mines  continue  to  produce  their 
valuable  ore.  and  they  are  still  one  of 
Cyprus  most  valuable  economic  assets. 

After  long  being  an  outpost  of  the 
Greek  world  in  the  eastern  sea,  Greek 
colonists  arrived  around  1400  B.C..  soon 
to  be  followed  by  Phoenician  settlers. 
Cyprus  has  since  seen  many  new  peoples, 
and  many  different  ensigns  raised  over 
its  ports,  plains,  and  mountains.  The 
Egyptians  conquered  Cyprus  in  560  B.C. 
They  were  in  turn  followed  by  each  of 
the  dominant  Near-Eastern  powers: 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great's  Greece, 
Egypt  again.  Rome,  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, the  Arabs— all  have  at  various  times 
controlled  this  troubled  island  and  ex- 
ploited it  for  their  own  purposes.  Thus, 
the  legacy  of  Cyprus  today  is  one  of 
strife,  conquest,  turmoil,  and  unrest.  It 
is  not  a  happy  heritage. 

Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  took  Cyprus 
from  its  Byzantine  ruler  in  1191,  and 
soon  thereafter  sold  it  to  the  Knights 
Templar.  The  island  was  then  trans- 
ferred by  the  order  to  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
who  inaugurated  one  of  the  island's  most 
brilliant  periods.  His  dynasty  lasted  for 
some  300  years.  Cyprus  was  next  con- 
quered by  Venice  in  1489,  soon  followed 
by  the  Turkish  conquest  of  1562.  Great 
Britain  persuaded  the  ailing  Ottoman 
Empire  to  permit  British  administration 
of  the  island  in  1878,  and  when  Turkey 
entered  World  War  I,  Cyprus  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  Crown,  becoming  a 
crown  colony  In  1925. 

Then,  in  1960,  after  centuries  of  domi- 
nation and  rule  by  a  myriad  of  foreign 
powers,  many  of  which  no  longer  exist 
except  as  names  in  our  history  books, 
Cyprus  was  finally  granted  its  independ- 
ence. When  we  consider  the  heritage  of 
unrest  and  conflict  that  the  island  has 
had  to  contend  with,  we  can  cast  many 
of  Cyprus'  recent  problems  and  tensions 
in  a  more  favorable  light.  Traditions, 
attitudes,  tensions,  and  problems  that 
have  been  ingrained  in  the  very  soil  and 
people  of  an  island  for  some  2.000  years 
or  more  are  not  easily  or  quickly  allevi- 
ated or  rectified. 

Thus,  today,  as  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
celebrates  its  independence  day,  we  as- 
sure the  people  of  this  troubled  and  torn 
island  of  our  continued  understanding 
and  sympathy.  They  are  striving  to 
solve  problems  that  we  have  fortunately 


not  had  to  face.  We  certainly  wish 
them  a  happier  future,  and  we  hope  that 
peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  will  re- 
ward their  diligent  efforts  toward  the  so- 
lution of  their  problems. 


Can  Subsidies  Solve  America's  Problems? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  August  issue  of  Nation's  Business, 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  poses  the  question: 
"Can  Subsidies  Solve  America's  Prob- 
lems?" 

The  magazine  publishes  the  answer  to 
this  question  as  viewed  by  a  U.S.  Senator, 
a  community,  a  university  study,  and  an 
industry. 

My  good  friend  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of 
West  Virginia,  was  the  Senator  who  re- 
sponded. He  based  his  findings  on  his 
own  investigation  into  the  so-called  wel- 
fare situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  hope  that  the  officials  of  every  State 
and  city  in  the  counti-y  will  read  what 
Senator  Byrd  found.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Can  Subsidies  Solve  America's 
Problems?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Can  Subsidies  Solve  America's  Problems? — 

A  U.S.  Senator's  Answer 
(By    Robert    C.    Byrd,    Democrat,    of    West 
Virginia) 
(Note. — Shocked  by  his  findings  of  wide- 
spread welfare  cheating,  this  lawmaker  calls 
on  all  cities  to  check  their  relief  rolls.) 

Americans  are  unwittingly  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  to  promote  laziness, 
Irresponsibility,  and  outright  Immorality. 

Ironically,  all  of  this  is  being  done  in  the 
seemingly  sacred  name  of  public  welfare. 

If  taxpayers  would  look  more  closely  at 
what  Is  happening  to  their  welfare  dollars,  I 
am  convinced  they  would  react  as  I  did  to 
the  shocking  discoveries  of  a  field  investiga- 
tion conducted  Jointly  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Welfare. 

I  was  personally  outraged  to  learn,  in  this 
probe  of  public  assistance  payments,  that 
60  percent  of  those  drawing  aid  to  depend- 
ent chUdren  and  general  public  assistance 
monthly  relief  checks  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal were  not  eligible  to  receive  them. 

A  subsequent  investigation  of  the  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled  revealed  a  startling  InellglbUlty 
rate  of  40  percent. 

Investigators  came  upon  case  after  case  in 
which  people  holding  Jobs  were  also  pocket- 
relief  checks  every  month.     Relief 


Ing  relief  checks  every  monui.  xtcuei  re- 
cipients were  Interviewed  who  boasted  that 
they  preferred  living  off  the  public  dole  to 
finding  work,  although  they  were  able  to 
work  and  Jobs  were  available  to  them.  Sordid 
situations  typically  Involved  mothers  of  nu- 
merous children  bom  out  of  wedlock  who 
kept  their  paramours  hidden  away  so  that 
they  could  continue  to  qualify  for  relief. 


In  a  typical  Instance,  the  Investigators 
found  a  35-year-old  mother  of  four  children 
who  was  getting  assistance  on  the  basis  of  a 
claim  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her. 
Further  inquiry  disclosed  that  she  had  known 
of  her  husband's  whereabouts  all  along  and 
had  been  receiving  regular  financial  support 
from  him  although  she  would  not  permit  him 
to  live  regularly  In  the  home. 

In  some  cases  "relief"  money  was  going  Into 
purchases  of  expensive  hi-fi  sets.  TV's,  and 
other  luxury  items. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee  responsible  for  funding  the 
welfare  program  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  was  determined  that  these  relief  abxises 
would  be  cleaned  up.  A  good  start  has  been 
made  toward  achieving  that  goal;  hundreds 
of  freeloaders  have  been  removed  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  relief  rolls,  the  program 
Itself  has  been  streamlined,  its  administra- 
tion has  been  greatly  Improved  and  made 
more  efficient,  and  we  are  reaching  for  even 
greater  progress. 

Yet  I  have  become  the  target  of  bitter  crit- 
icism and  scurrilous  abuse  from  many  sides. 

One  organization  has  threatened  to  throw 
a  picket  line  in  front  of  my  home,  charging 
that  I  have  acted  to  clean  up  welfare  abuses 
only  because  of  alleged  racist  sympathies. 

Let  me  make  this  absolutely  clear.  I  do 
not  oppose  helping  those  who  qualify  for 
assistance — whether  orphans,  blind,  aged,  or 
mentally  and  physically  incapacitated.  Nor 
Is  my  campaign  against  public  welfare  cheat- 
ing in  any  way  related  to  questions  of  race. 
Nor  Is  it  a  criticism  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Public  welfare,  however,  has  become  a  pub- 
lic scandal  of  enormous  dimensions. 

FRAUD    nationwide 

I  am  confident  that  what  has  been  found 
in  America's  Capital  City  would  come  to  light 
in  other  large  cities  if  they  employed  trained 
investigators  to  check  out  their  welfare  pro- 
grams with  the  same  thoroughness  that  has 
characterized  the  Job  done  here.  Yet,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  city  where  this  Is  being 
done,  despite  the  fact  that  the  national  cost 
of  conventional  welfare  programs  has  soared 
to  $5  billion  a  year.  It  will  continue  to 
climb,  I  predict,  until  our  big  cities  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  relief  payments 
from  becoming  a  haven  for  the  Indolent  and 
shiftless. 

We  face  other  challenges  on  the  welfare 
front,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  is  the 
necessity  of  educating  people  to  the  fact  that 
they  should  not  bring  children  Into  this 
world  unless  they  have  the  expectation  and 
means  of  supporting  them. 

We  face  a  crisis  of  priorities,  too.  Our 
financial  resources  are  not  unlimited.  In 
addition  to  aiding  those  who  are  truly  needy, 
we  must  provide  education,  health,  police, 
recreation,  and  other  vital  services  for  an  ex- 
panding population.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
an  undeserving  relief  recipient  Is  a  dollar 
siphoned  away  from  other  deserving  pro- 
grams. 

It  heartens  me  to  find  that  hundreds  of 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
elsewhere,  support  my  position.  Letters 
pouring  Into  my  office  dally  are  plain  evi- 
dence. I  believe,  that  most  Americans  are  fed 
up  with  those  who  would  prey  on  public  wel- 
fare funds. 

Some  people  criticize  me  for  appropriating 
funds  for  investigators  to  check  on  the  eli- 
gibility status  of  District  of  Columbia  wel- 
fare recipients.  I  think  the  best  answer  to 
this  was  provided  by  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Washington — a  Negro  lady — who  recently 
wrote  to  me: 

"If  a  wage  earner  and  taxpayer  can  quietly 
endure  Investigation  relative  to  his  loyalty 
to  this  country  •  •  •  why  cannot  the  de- 
serving welfare  recipient  quietly  endure  the 
price  of  Investigation  as  the  cost  of  unearned 
money?" 
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It  has  also  been  said  that  I  am  denying 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  level  of  relief 
available  to  people  In  my  home  State.  First 
of  all.  In  my  subcommittee  chairmanship  I 
can  only  deal  with  appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  What  West  Virginia 
does  In  the  field  of  welfare  Is  a  question  for 
the  legislature  of  that  State  to  decide.  It 
also  should  be  noted  that  my  State  imposes 
a  celling  of  $165  on  welfare  payments,  but 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  there  is  no  ceiling. 
A  relief  Income  of  between  S400  and  $600  a 
month.  Including  svuplxis  food  allotments.  Is 
not  uncommon. 

As  for  my  personal  feelings,  I  take  most 
literally  the  Biblical  admonition  that  we 
must  be  our  brother's  keeper.  But  It  offends 
me  to  see  this  precept  stretched  and  twisted 
to  camouflage  the  transgressions  of  those 
who  make  relief  a  way  of  life — and,  in  some 
instances,  a  gainful  racket. 

Charity  to  one's  fellow  man  should  cease 
when  it  is  perverted  Into  nothing  more  than 
a  scheme  for  dodging  family  responsibility, 
shirking  ones  own  duty  to  society,  and  dis- 
carding the  respect  we  all  owe  to  ourselves 
as  human  beings. 

My  critics  do  not  take  the  time  to  point  out 
that  I  have  worked  hard  to  give  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Nation,  the  wherewith- 
al needed,  not  only  In  welfare  but  also  In 
other  fields,  to  meet  society's  real  needs.  For 
example,  education  and  health  care,  to  name 
Just  two  programs  of  national  importance. 

In  Wsishlngton  I  have  succeeded  in  recent 
years  In  strengthening  the  city's  educational 
system.  Including  more  and  better  teaching 
services  for  mentally  retarded  children.  I 
have  also  supported  a  welfare  training  cen- 
ter, where  poor  people  can  learn  such  things 
as  how  to  budget,  sew,  cook,  and  apply  for 
and  hold  a  job. 

INVESTIGATORS    NEEDED 

In  the  welfare  field  I  have  pressed  for  In- 
creases in  the  number  of  social  workers 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  Improvements  In  the  pay  of  these  key 
people.  The  more  good  ca-seworkers,  the 
more  time  each  of  them  will  have  to  devote 
to  the  families  he  counsels.  Social  workers 
should  not  be  burdened  with  the  time-con- 
suming job  of  checking  on  the  eligibility  of 
relief  recipients.  That  is  a  Job  for  trained 
Investigators.  And  I  believe  that  any  public 
welfare  program,  to  be  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically administered,  must  Include  an  ad- 
equate and  trained  Investigative  staff. 

As  a  result  of  cleanup  efforts  in  Washing- 
ton, the  caseload  In  the  ADC  category  alone 
fell  from  5,601  cases  in  September  1961,  to 
3,823  cases  In  October  of  1963,  or  a  reduction 
of  1,778  cases  involving  about  7,000  persons. 

In  this  same  period,  the  general  public 
assistance  caseload  was  trimmed  from  1,617 
cases  to  568.  These  reductions  meant  dollar 
savings  of  more  than  $4  million  annually — 
money  freed  for  use  in  other  places  where 
it  was  needed. 

If  you  believe  as  I  do — that  the  individual 
bears  responsibility  for  his  actions — you  re- 
sent unfair  criticism  from  people  who  emo- 
tionally distort  that  conviction  and  make  It 
seem  a  hard-hearted  and  smallmlnded  be- 
lief. 

Let  us  get  back  to  some  basic  facts  about 
America  before  It  is  too  late  for  all  of  us. 
This  Nation  was  not  built  by  people  willing 
to  let  someone  else  do  it.  Nor  was  it  built 
by  men  willing  to  turn  their  back  on  those 
who  are  unfortunate  and  in  need  of  help. 
The  two  Ideas  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
We  can  have  both  greatness  and  compassion, 
but  we  can  only  attain  them  when  we  put 
an  end  to  the  philosophy  that  has  taken  root 
in  this  country  in  recent  years — the  notion 
that  society  owes  us  a  living  and  that  if 
we  fall  down  it  isn't  our  fault,  but  society's. 

Just  what  is  society?  It  is  all  of  us.  each 
Individual.  We  make  up  society,  and  society 
will  only  be  as  good  as  each  of  us  can  be  in 


the  light  of  his  own  talents  and  initiative 
and  self-reliance 

Is  society  helping  an  Individual  when  It 
makes  It  easier  for  him  to  loaf  on  relief 
than  to  hold  down  a  Job?  Is  society  helping 
an  Individual  when  it  says  to  him,  "We  will 
take  the  responsibility  for  your  family  off 
your  shoulder"?  Is  society  really  helping 
families  when  it  sets  up  welfare  programs  so 
loosely  run  that  they  seduce  family  members 
Into  making  shiftlessness  and  drunkenness 
and  irresponsibility  a  tacitly  approved  way  of 
life  from  one  generation  to  .another?  A  way 
of  life  smiled  on  benignly  by  Government? 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are.  in 
my  opinion,  a  resounding  series  of  "No's." 

UNCLE   SAM    WILL    PROVIDE 

We  gain  nothing  when  we  institutionalize 
the  loss  of  respect  for  the  basic  dignity  of 
work  by  making  nonwork  so  easy  and  so  at- 
tractive. Some  people  living  on  welfare  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  an  annual  In- 
come from  welfare  payments  that  puts  them 
well  over  the  $3,000  poverty  line  drawn  by 
President  Johnson's  poverty  fighters.  Does 
that  make  sense? 

We  gain  nothing,  and  the  individual  gains 
nothing,  when  we  spread  and  defend  the 
idea  that  "the  goverment  will  take  care  of 
you." 

Back  in  the  1930's,  when  I  was  walking 
3  miles  a  day  to  my  first  Job  as  a  service 
station  attendant  in  West  Virginia,  we  did 
not  have  all  the  assistance  programs  that 
are  accessible  to  people  today.  A  lot  more 
people  were  out  of  work  then,  too.  But 
few  of  them,  relatively  speaking,  went  over 
the  brink  Into  lives  of  crime  or  slothfulness 
or  dependence.  People  had  respect  for 
themselves  and  the  Integrity  of  work.  A 
man  with  a  Job  prized  that  Job,  no  matter 
how  humble  it  was. 

Today  It  Is  different.  We  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  25  or  30  years  in  which  the  idea 
has  been  promoted  that  society  and  the 
government  owe  everyone  a  living.  And  in 
too  many  welfare  programs  we  are  reaping 
the  whirlwind  of  subsidized  fecundity,  prom- 
iscuity, and  illegitimacy.  America's  moral 
sensitivities  have  deteriorated;  we  are  get- 
ting soft. 

There  are  many  Jobs  open  today  for  peo- 
ple of  little  or  no  skill.  But  what  happens? 
The  Jobs  often  go  begging,  because  a  lot  of 
people  slmpy  do  not  want  to  work.  They 
have  been  taught  by  the  insidious  philoso- 
phy of  dependence  that  they  do  not  need 
to  work;  someone  else  will  take  care  of  them. 

Try  to  find  a  person  to  do  domestic  work 
In  your  home,  Just  for  example.  "I  will  not 
wax  floors."  "I  will  not  work  after  4 
o'clock."  "I  will  not  climb  stairs."  "I  will 
not  clean  windows."  Everything  is  hedged, 
qualified,  held  back.  The  drive  to  work  for 
the  Joy  and  satisfaction  of  work  is  simply 
gone  from  many  of  our  people.  This  is  a 
national  tragedy — but  one  that  we  probably 
deserve  for  letting  a  system  develop  which 
encourages  laziness  by  attaching  a  monetary 
reward  to  it. 

All  Americans  should  be  stunned  by  what 
the  investigation  of  welfare  abuses  in  Wash- 
ington disclosed. 

In  some  cases  families  have  been  leaning 
on  the  dole  for  two  and  three  generations. 
In  an  atmosphere  like  that  how  can  one  ex- 
pect the  children  to  grow  up  as  anything 
but  Indolent,  lazy,  irresponsible  people? 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  dignity  of 
work.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  work;  I 
welcome  work  and  I  find  Joy  in  it.  I  know 
from  my  own  life  that  It  Is  only  by  getting 
and  holding  a  Job  that  a  man  puts  down 
roots  and  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  civic  Interest.  These  things  follow  nat- 
urally. The  man  with  a  Job  begins  to  acquire 
a  little  property  which  he  can  call  his  own, 
and  he  cares  how  his  tax  dollar  Is  spent  and 
how  well,  or  poorly,  his  government  Is  run. 
He  has  a  vested  Interest  In  law  and  order  to 


protect  his  family,  himself  and  his  property— 
and  the  property  of  other  people. 

But  the  man  who  never  really  enters  our 
society  because  we  are  paying  him  to  stay 
out  of  it  cannot  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility 
or  even  a  rudimentary  Interest  in  what  goes 
on  beyond  his  next  relief  check.  What  do 
law  and  order  mean  to  him?  Why  should  he 
care? 

Critics  claim  that  I  am  punishing  children 
for  the  sins  of  their  parents  by  Insisting  that 
families  with  a  man  in  the  house  who  is  able 
to  work  should  not  qualify  for  the  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

It  Is  easy  to  cast  me  in  a  bad  light  on  this 
point.  But  the  mere  sending  of  a  relief 
check  into  a  home  does  not  Insure  that  the 
children  of  that  home  will  get  any  benefit 
from  the  money. 

In  all  of  the  Investigations  and  hearings 
on  welfare  In  the  District  no  real  evidence 
has  been  encountered  to  support  the  theon.- 
that  unemployed  men  have  deserted  their 
families  so  that  the  families  can  qualify  for 
welfare.  But  there  Is  plain  evidence  that  the 
men  who  desert  do  so  usually  because  they 
are  Irresponsible,  or  because — as  some  cases 
have  proved — the  wife  prefers  to  draw  the 
relief  check  and  to  consort  with  a  variety  of 
men  while  she  is  on  welfare. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  case  reported  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  illustrate: 

A  25-year-old  mother  of  four  children,  two 
of  whom  were  fathered  by  men  other  than 
her  husband,  had  been  getting  assistance 
payments  since  October  1956.  When  an  in- 
vestigator visited  her  home,  the  young 
mother  admitted  that  she  was  employable, 
said  that  she  did  not  want  Investigators 
coming  to  her  home,  and  voluntarily  signed 
a  statement  requesting  withdrawal  from  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  assistance  pro- 
gram. After  she  had  signed  the  withdrawal 
statement  she  said: 

"Now  I  can  have  all  the  men  I  want  in 
my  home  and  you  men  can't  do  a  thing 
about  it." 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  case  open- 
ings based  on  absence  of  a  parent  has  been 
declining  since  1957  indicates  that  the 
charges  that  men  are  being  driven  to  deser- 
tion are  very  questionable. 

The  businessman  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
welfare  problem. 

As  a  taxpayer  of  substance,  naturally  he 
should  be  concerned  as  to  how  his  tax  dol- 
lars are  spent.  If  his  community  has  not 
bothered  to  check  out  its  relief  rolls,  he 
should  use  his  leadership  Influence  to  see 
that  such  an  investigation  Is  made. 

Some  welfare  people — and  I  am  not  being 
critical  here — will  make  paperwork  estimates 
as  to  how  much  cheating  Is  going  on.  One 
must  be  very  wary  of  this.  In  Washington, 
It  was  figured,  on  the  basis  of  early  esti- 
mates, that  we  would  find  an  ineligibility 
rate  of  perhaps  3  to  5  percent.  It  proved  to 
be  many,  many  times  higher.  If  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  your  city,  do  not  let  a  paper- 
work guess  take  the  place  of  a  full  field  in- 
vestigation. 

The  businessman  should  be  concerned 
about  the  welfare  program  in  his  community 
for  reasons  other  than  cost,  of  course.  If  it  is 
a  bad  program,  if  It  Is  one  geared  to  encourag- 
ing the  loafers,  he  will  inevitably  feel  the 
backlash.  It  will  come  in  crime  delinquency, 
unfilled  jobs  for  people  of  low  skill,  lack  of 
training  programs  for  people  whose  skills  can 
be  upgraded  to  make  them  qualified  to  ho.d 
more  demanding  Jobs.  It  will  show  up  in  the 
attitudes  of  people  who  apply  for  work.  If 
they  can  make  a  good  living  on  welfare  they 
are  not  likely  to  t>e  productive  workers. 

The  first  welfare  programs  were  designed  to 
get  people  back  on  their  feet  and  back  to 
work.  That  aim  was  largely  accomplished. 
Unfortunately,  the  typical  welfare  case  to- 
day is  quite  unlike  Its  counterpart  of,  say,  20 
years  ago. 


Now  we  are  down  to  what  one  welfare  offi- 
cial in  Washington  has  bluntly  described  as 
"the  bottom  of  the  barrel."  We  are  dealing 
.ill  too  often  with  the  hard-core  shiftless, 
people  who  arrogantly  choose  the  relief  rolls 
over  honest  toil.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
shatter  that  kind  of  Irresponsible  thinking 
and  it  is  simply  to  say,  "You  have  got  to  go  to 
work.  If  you  lack  training,  we  will  train  you. 
But  we  will  not  permit  you  to  freeload." 

These  are  hard  facts,  and  to  many  people 
they  are  unpleasant,  even  in  the  telling. 

But  I  believe  fervently  that  they  are  facts 
that  need  to  be  told  and  retold  if  we  are  to 
break  the  ever  lengthening  chain  of  depend- 
ency in  America.  We  must  forge  a  new  chain, 
the  links  of  which  are  self-help.  Individual 
responsibility,  pride  In  work  and  a  concern 
for  our  fellow  human  beings  that  is  grounded 
in  genuine  respect  for  their  dignity  and  not 
in  programs  that,  while  politically  appealing, 
in  fact  drain  away  those  precious  qualities 
that  make  men  and  women  most  truly 
buman. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want 
to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  on  the  occasion  of  its 
17th  anniversary  of  its  independence 
this  coming  Sunday,  August  15.  This 
House  will  not  be  in  session  then  and 
therefore  we  are  today  congratulating 
His  Excellency  Chung  Hee  Park,  the 
President  of  Korea;  and  His  Excellency 
Hyun  Chul  Kim,  the  Korean  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

In  their  long  history  the  people  of 
Korea  have  enjoyed  a  political  continuity 
and  stability  unusual  among  Asian  na- 
tions. The  land  was  first  united  under 
a  single  dynasty  in  A.D.  669.  The  king- 
dom was  ruled  by  three  successive 
dynasties  until  1910  when  the  last  king 
was  deposed  by  the  Japanese  and  the  na- 
tion was  made  a  part  of  the  growing 
Japanese  Empire. 

The  20th  century  has  not  been  kind  to 
Korea.  Foreign  domination  and  occupa- 
tion were  experienced  by  these  proud 
people  for  the  first  time  in  many  cen- 
turies. The  distinct  Korean  civilization, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  dates  back 
more  than  4.000  years. 

The  anniversary  we  honor  now  marked 
the  return  of  at  least  part  of  the  Korean 
people  to  independence.  As  was  the  case 
with  other  small  nations.  World  War  II 
brought  an  end  to  Axis  tyranny  and  a 
promise  of  freedom  for  the  future.  But 
these  hopes  were  cruelly  thwarted  when 
the  Russians  occupied  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  and  then  refused  to  live 
up  to  their  agreement  to  allow  free  elec- 
tions and  unification.  Thus  Korea  be- 
came a  divided  nation  with  its  territory 
and  its  people  artificially  separated  in 
two  parts,  with  the  northern  part  domi- 
nated from  outside  and  made  into  an 
armed  camp. 

Elections  were  held  in  the  south  in 
1948  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 


founded  on  August  15.  Eighty -five  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  voted  in  this  na- 
tion where  all  men  and  women  of  20 
years  and  older  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Few  nations  have  suffered  such  trag- 
edy in  such  a  short  time.  The  invasion 
from  the  north  was  launched  less  than 
2  years  later.  The  young  nation  was 
saved  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  acting  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence. The  cost  was  high.  South 
Korean  forces  suffered  more  than  half 
of  the  400,000  U.N.  casualties. 

More  than  1  million  South  Korean 
civilians  were  killed  with  another  1  mil- 
lion wotmded  or  missing.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  orphans  and  widows  were 
the  inevitable  product  of  war. 

The  new  nation  suffered  the  additional 
handicap  of  an  unbalanced  economic 
base,  for  80  percent  of  the  nation's  in- 
dustry was  located  in  the  Communist 
zone. 

In  spite  of  their  misfortunes,  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Korea  have  shown  a  re- 
markable determination  to  rebuild.  The 
economy  is  making  steady  progress.  The 
average  annual  rise  in  gross  national 
product  from  1954  to  1964  has  been  5 
percent  with  industrial  growth  playing 
a  major  role.  Trade  is  on  the  rise  and 
should  be  aided  by  the  recent  agreement 
with  Japan. 

The  youth  of  Korea  have  been  a  dy- 
namic element  in  the  nation's  progress, 
and  women  have  a  status  in  society  and 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  that  is 
unusual  for  Asia. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  whatever  is 
needed  to  help  these  brave  people  emerge 
on  the  side  of  progress  in  freedom  dur- 
ing the  difficult  days  ahead. 


Gesundheit  Is  Not  the  Answer 
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Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  2  weeks,  the  ragweed  plant  will 
be  in  full  bloom  and  approximately  10 
million  Americans  will  be  painfully  aware 
of  its  presence.  The  Allergy  Foundation 
of  America  reports  that  a  rainy  first  half 
of  August  will  mean  a  miserable  hay 
fever  season. 

Pollen  from  the  ragweed  plant  causes 
the  unpleasantness  of  hay  fever— runny 
nose,  weeping  eyes,  sneezing,  and  head- 
aches, not  to  mention  many  more  seri- 
ous illnesses  which  are  affected  by  rag- 
weed, the  prime  example  of  which  is 
bronchial  asthma,  the  killer  of  some  4,000 
persons  yearly.  The  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  of  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  concluded 
that  they  know  of  no  beneficial  use  for 
ragweed  except,  in  the  overall  balance  of 
nature,  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

In  addition  to  their  health  suffering, 
these  10  million  hay-fever  victims  will 
lose  about  $140  million  dollars  a  year  in 
treatment.    Medical  cost  is  estimated  at 


roughly  $60  for  injections,  plus  from  $20 
to  $40  for  medications — that  is,  about 
$100  per  person,  per  year  for  those  who 
seek  medical  help.  In  fact,  the  air  pol- 
lution control  board  in  its  studies  has 
estimated  that  more  than  a  million  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  New  York  suffer  from 
hay  fever,  and  that  some  250,000  lose  a 
week  or  more  from  work  or  school  each 
year  because  of  the  allergy. 

Much  study  has  been  made  in  order  to 
combat  the  ragweed  but  it  has  been  con- 
fined predominantly  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  seek  to  have  this  problem  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  one  and  a  serious 
one  affecting  the  health  and  earning 
capacity  of  over  10  million  Americans.  I 
seek,  through  H.R.  1047.  to  expand  study 
and  experimentation  to  eradicate  the 
ragweed  into  a  Federal  program.  This 
legislation  provides  for  Federal  ragweed 
elimination  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Addition  of  the  word  'rag- 
weed' in  section  102a  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  would 
put  the  noxious  plant  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  witchweed,  which  impedes  growth 
of  grains.  The  act  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  work  on  eradication  of  witch- 
weed. 

Research  seeking  to  combat  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  ragweed  usually  points  to 
control,  rather  than  eradication,  as  the 
safer  and  more  economical  method. 
Daily  research  is  being  conducted  in  the 
form  of  a  pollen  count  taken  in  the  al- 
lergy department  of  the  Jewish  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn.  The  pollen  count  is  the 
average  number  of  pollen  grains  found 
on  a  square  centimeter  of  a  sticky  glass 
slide  that  has  been  exposed  to  air  for  24 
hours. 

The  hospital's  allergy  department, 
headed  by  Dr.  Max  Grolnick.  has  a 
pollen-counting  station  on  the  21st  floor 
of  a  building  on  86th  Street  this  year. 
The  hospital  has  been  counting  pollen 
for  27  years.  In  former  years,  it  main- 
tained counting  stations  in  Brooklyn  and 
Par  Rockaway  as  well  as  Manhattan,  but 
the  86th  Street  readings  were  so  close  to 
the  three-station  average  that  the  hos- 
pital is  dropping  the  other  two. 

Brookljoi  Jewish  starts  keeping  the 
count  when  the  pollen  season  begins. 
The  newspapers  start  printing  the  count 
when  the  ragweed  season  opens,  around 
the  first  of  May. 

Dr.  David  Merksamer  goes  to  the  sta- 
tion evei-y  morning  at  9  a.m.  to  take  a 
reading.  A  pollen  count  over  25  means 
misery'  for  all  sufferers.  But  unusually 
sensitive  persons  can  feel  unhappy  when 
the  count  is  as  low  as  7. 

Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  shown  that  about  95  percent  of  rag- 
weed pollen  grains  settle  from  the  air 
within  about  150  feet  of  the  point  of  ex- 
pulsion from  the  blossom.  From  this  it 
appears  that  hay  fever  is  a  localized  prob- 
lem and  that  sufferers  are  victims  of  the 
particular  environment  in  which  they  live 
and  go  about  their  daily  activities. 

However,  one  of  the  most  interested 
followers  of  the  above-mentioned  daily 
pollen  count  and  more  importantly,  a 
man  whose  earning  capacity  is  limited  by 
hay  fever,  Herman  Aaronoff .  of  Brooklyn, 
does  not  believe  the  problem  to  be  a  local 
one.    Mr.  Aaronoff  is  a  part-time  real 
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estate  clerk  and  freelance  writer  for  the 
Jewish  press.  He  claims,  "Local  action 
can't  solve  the  problem.  Municipal  and 
State  authorities  may  do  the  job  in  their 
areas  but  the  winds  still  carry  ragweed 
pollen  across  State  lines.  Only  a  national 
program  can  do  an  effective  job." 

Data  from  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  seem  to  substantiate  this 
theory.  It  is  reported  that  one  or  more 
species  of  ragweed  occur  in  all  50  States 
of  this  country.  About  half  the  States 
can  be  found  to  have  no  areas  which  are 
free  of  pollen.  Ragweed  is  found  to  be 
most  prevalent  in  the  North  Central  and 
Northeastern  States  followed  by  the 
Southern,  Great  Plains.  Intermountain, 
Pacific  Coastal  States,  and  Hawaii. 

There  are  three  methods  of  control: 
spraying,  crowding,  and  cutting. 

Spraying  or  the  use  of  herbicides  is  the 
most  effective;  however,  the  drift  of  the 
chemical  spray  is  known  to  cause  severe 
crop  damage. 

Ragweed  is  not  a  competitive  plant. 
It  can  be  crowded  out  and  thus,  stifled 
by  heavy  seedings  of  alfalfa,  clover,  blue- 
grass  and  other  thick  vegetation.  It 
grows  most  profusely  where  the  soil  will 
not  be  disturbed  and  the  pollen  will  be 
controlled. 

The  method  of  cutting  is  most  advis- 
able. If  the  ragweed  plant  is  cut  before 
flowering,  the  pollen  will  be  eliminated. 
The  soil  will  not  be  disturbed  and  the 
pollen  will  be  controlled. 

The  cutting  method  has  been  exhibited 
most  successfully  in  Niagara  Falls,  where 
a  city  ordinance  was  adopted  directing 
all  property  owners  to  cut  the  weeds  on 
their  property.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
city  does  the  cutting  and  adds  the  cost 
to  the  individual's  tax  bill.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  and  steady  drop  in  the 
pollen  index  In  Niagara  Falls  since  1960. 
The  Tuberculosis  Association  in  Con- 
necticut is  attempting  to  start  a  pollen 
sampling  program  this  year — that  is,  a 
program  to  determine  the  extent  of  pol- 
len in  an  area  in  order  to  decide  upon  a 
manner  of  control.  Pennsylvania  has 
had  such  a  program  for  several  years. 

These  programs  are  the  most  effective 
among  the  relatively  few  to  combat  rag- 
weed. Shall  we  expand  these  programs 
and  incorporate  them  on  a  Federal  level 
in  order  to  improve  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic plig>t  of  over  10  million  Ameri- 
cans? 

More  ou  Jet  Noise— Part  VII— Report  on 
Noise  Fomm 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  15,  1965,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  act  as  sponsor  of  a  Public  Forum 
on  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  in  Law- 
rence, Long  Island.  The  purpose  of  this 
forum  was  to  bring  together  a  panel  of 
Federal  and  local  officials  to  discuss  the 


problem  of  jet  noise  abatement,  and  what 
is  now  being  done  about  it  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment,  with  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district.  As  Lawrence  is 
my  own  hometown,  I  can  appreciate  only 
too  well  the  suffering  of  the  thousands  of 
my  constituents  living  within  the  shadow 
of  Kennedy  International  Airport. 

The  residents  of  the  western  end  of  my 
district  including  the  villages  of  Law- 
rence, Inwood.  Cedarhurst,  Woodmere, 
North  Woodmere,  Hewlett.  Lynbrook, 
Valley  Stream,  East  Rockaway,  Ocean- 
side,  Island  Park,  Atlantic  Beach,  and  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  are  all  affected  by  the 
ever  growing  air  traffic  in  and  out  of 
Kennedy  International  Airport  with  the 
attending  evil  of  the  jet  aircraft  noise. 

As  I  feel  that  this  problem  is  not  a 
local  one  but  one  that  will,  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  jet  travel,  become  increas- 
ingly more  troublesome  throughout  our 
country,  I  believe  the  results  of  this  pub- 
lic forum  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Both  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  were  represented  by 
speakers  at  the  forum.  The  guest  speak- 
ers from  NASA  were  William  S.  Aiken. 
Jr.,  Chief  of  Operating  Problems  Branch, 
Office  of  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology; Harvey  H.  Hubbard,  Chief  of 
Acoustics  Branch  of  Dynamic  Loads 
Division  at  Langley  Research  Center;  and 
I.  E.  Garrick,  Chief,  Office  of  Dynamic 
Loads  Division  at  Langley  Research 
Center.  Joseph  Wilson,  noise  abatement 
officer,  eastern  district,  presented  the 
progress  reports  from  the  FAA. 

After  the  presentations,  questions  from 
the  audience  were  answered  by  these  offi- 
cials. The  reaction  of  the  audience, 
after  viewing  slides  and  hearing  some- 
what technical  and  detailed  presenta- 
tions, reflected  an  understandable  impa- 
tience with  long-range  promises  and 
statements  which  presented  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem  and  the  scien- 
tific approach  necessary  to  find  a  solu- 
tion, if  indeed  there  is  a  solution. 

The  more  than  300  persons  present  de- 
manded relief  from  the  irritating  and  in- 
creasing aircraft  noise  problem  now. 
They  asked  for  a  ban  on  night  flights  to 
and  from  Kennedy;  for  diversion  of 
flights  to  alternate  airfields;  for  a  change 
in  runway  patterns  to  shift  more  flights 
over  ocean  flightpaths:  for  accelerated 
research  activities;  for  the  construction 
of  longer  runways  over  the  water  and 
away  from  residential  areas ;  for  the  con- 
struction of  other  jet  airports  located 
away  from  residential  communities  with 
connecting  transportation  to  Kermedy 
and  New  York  City  by  rail  or  taxi  strips, 
and  for  any  other  means,  no  matter  how 
drastic,  to  achieve  some  relief  from  the 
effects  of  residing  in  the  jet  noise  belt. 
Many  of  these  residents  lived  on  Long 
Island  before  Kennedy  Airport  was  con- 
structed. They  did  not  plan  their  settle- 
ments with  the  knowledge  of  the  sufifer- 
ing  they  would  encounter.  They  are 
persons  who  know  the  agony  of  jet  noise 
because  they  feel  the  effects  on  their 
nervous  systems.  They  are  persons  who 
know  the  disruptions  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity as  they  attempt  to  read,  talk,  or 


perform  any  of  the  daily  acts  related  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property.  They 
demand  relief. 

If  the  Aircraft  Noise  Forum  brought 
any  message  to  these  people,  it  was  the 
message  that  the  experts  in  noise  abate- 
ment do  not  foresee  any  immediate  re- 
lief. The  answer  may  lie  in  accelerated 
research,  but  the  answer  will  not  be  dis- 
covered tomorrow. 

My  reaction  to  the  forum  was  one  of 
increased  determination  to  bring  back 
the  message  to  my  colleagues  that  jet 
noise  is  a  national  problem  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing importance  and  that  congres- 
sional action  is  necessary  now.  Tomor- 
row we  will  have  new  jet  airports  and 
with  the  development  of  smaller  jet  air- 
craft, hundreds  and  perhaps  several 
thousand  airports  will  be  seeking  to  serv- 
ice jet  aircraft.  The  problem  of  jet  noise 
and  the  related  problems  of  increased 
litigation  and  adverse  effects  on  the  Na- 
tion's health  will  be  experienced  by  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  problems  have  been 
discussed  in  this  Chamber  before.  By 
way  of  reference  let  me  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  who  wish  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  problem  that  they  read  my 
previous  statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  6,  page  9701 ;  in  the  daily 
Congressional  Records  of  May  13, 
A2377;  May  20,  A2532;  May  27,  A2718: 
June  10.  A3037;  and  July  8,  A3630. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  dealing 
with  aircraft  noise  abatement.  H.R.  7981 
would  authorize  NASA  to  coordinate  and 
supervise  research  activities  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise  and  H.R.  7982  would  au- 
thorize the  FAA  to  adopt  regulations  con- 
cerning operational  techniques  to  reduce 
noise  and  partially  finance  the  cost  of 
implementing  these  new  procedures. 
Under  H.R.  7982  the  FAA  could  reim- 
burse municipalities,  airline  owners,  and 
operators  for  part  of  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition  and  construction  of  devices 
to  reduce  noise.  This  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  alleviating  the  aircraft 
noise  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion cannot  enjoy  their  property  with- 
out protection  from  this  problem.  The 
public  will  not  be  satisfied  with  our  ef- 
forts in  this  field  until  we  have  officially 
recognized  aircraft  noise  as  a  national 
problem.  Local  communities  will  wage 
their  battle  in  the  courts  and  will  de- 
mand from  fiight  control  personnel  every 
effort  to  relieve  those  who  reside  near 
our  major  airfields. 

Local  efforts  are  directed  toward  the 
change  of  fiight  patterns  which  have  the 
effect  of  shifting  the  noise  from  our  com- 
munity to  a  neighboring  community. 
However,  like  the  hands  on  a  clock  they 
return  to  the  point  of  beginning  and  the 
process  starts  all  over  again  and  may  go 
on  ad  infinitum.  In  my  district  local 
committees  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions, but  deal  primarily  with  the 
aspects  of  tho  problem  as  they  affect 
operation  of  the  airport  which  is  located 
in  New  York  City  adjacent  to  Nassau 
County  and  particularly  the  villages 
which  I  mentioned  above.  Airport  oper- 
ations are  in  the  province  of  FAA. 


At  the  Jet  Noise  Forum,  I  said  that  I 
would  call  for  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement.  This 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  rec- 
o<^nizing  our  responsibility  and  our  de- 
termination to  put  our  best  minds  to 
work  in  a  concerted  effort  to  solve  this 
perplexing  problem.  All  over  resources 
must   be    made    available    to    find    the 

solution.  ,   i    ii.    * 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  to  the  fu- 
ture and  plan  now  for  the  protection  of 
millions  of  citizens  who  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  similar  to  my  constit- 
uents near  Kennedy  Airport  unless  we 
accept  the  challenge  before  us  and  act 
now  we  will  lose  the  battle  against  jet 
noise.  This  is  a  battle  we  must  not  and 
dare  not  lose. 


Australia's  Restriction  on  Trade  Deplored 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  remind  our  friends  in  Aus- 
tralia that  trade,  like  friendship— and 
Australia  certainly  is  our  friend— is  a 
two-way  proposition;  trade  is  a  two-way 

street.  ^  ^    ,. 

I  am  concerned  at  the  recent  declme 
in  one  of  our  most  important  exports  to 
Australia— tobacco — at  a  time  when  U.S. 
imports  of  agricultural  products  from 
that  country  have  been  increasing 
rapidly. 

This  is  a  vital  matter  when  related  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  it  creates 
a  serious  problem  to  several  hundred 
thousand  Flue-cured  tobacco  growers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  tariff  agreement  negotiated  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  United  States 
in  1947  included  concessions  of  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  interests  of  each 
country  and  was  designed  to  be  mutually 
beneficial.     In  return  for  U.S.  conces- 
sions on  meat  and  wool,  the  Australians 
agreed  to  concessions  on  the  importation 
of   U.S.    unmanufactured    tobacco   into 
their  country.  This  concession  bound  the 
tariff    duty    rate    on    unmanufactured 
tobacco  and.  due  to  the  expansion  and 
prospective  volume  of  tobacco  exports 
from  this  country  to  Australia,  that  con- 
cession was  approved  by  U.S.  negotiators 
as  exceeding  all  others  in  value.    How- 
ever, there  were  certain  loopholes  which 
were  not  apparent  at  the  time. 

The  net  result  is  that  we  are  import- 
ing vastly  more  meat  and  animal  prod- 
ucts than  we  were  at  the  beginning  of 
this  agreement,  while  our  tobacco  ex- 
ports have  dropped  from  an  average  26.3 
million  pounds  in  the  1952-56  period  and 
an  annual  high  of  37.8  million  pounds  in 
1957  to  a  new  low  of  13.4  million  pounds 
in  1964. 

This  switch  of  Australian  r>olicy  on 
tobacco  started  about  mid-1950  when 
Government  officials  in  that  country 
initiated  steps  for  cutting  back  on  the 


quantity  of  tobacco  imported.  This  policy 
was  effectuated  by  two  key  devices:  First, 
the  prescribing  of  a  constantly  mounting 
series  of  percentages  on  Australian- 
grown  leaf  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
respective  tobacco  products  and,  second, 
the  system  of  tobacco  import  rates 
severely  penalizing  manufacturers  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  prescribed  "mix- 
ing percentages." 

During  the  1947-51  period  the  mim- 
mum  percentage  of  domestic  leaf  pre- 
scribed   for   cigarettes   was    3    percent. 
Those  who  complied  with  this  percentage 
paid  a  duty  of  the  equivalent  of  80  U.S. 
cents  per  pound.     Those  who  did  not 
comply  were  charged  the  equivalent  of  96 
U.S.  cents  per  pound  or  a  differential  of 
16  U.S.  cents.     Through  the  years  this 
minimum  percentage  of  domestic  leaf 
has  systematically  been  increased  up  to 
the  present  rate  of  45  percent  with  reg- 
ulations presently  in  effect  to  eventually 
increase  this  minimum  percentage  to  50 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  1966. 

In  consequence  of  these  developments, 
it  naturally  followed  that  U.S.  exports  of 
tobacco  to  Australia  would  suffer.  An 
examination  of  the  use  of  U.S.  tobacco  by 
the  Australian  tobacco  product  manufac- 
turers shows  even  more  clearly  the  re- 
sults of  these  stringent  mixing  regula- 
tions. There  has  been  a  steady  annual 
decline  in  the  estimated  use  of  U.S.  leaf 
from  29.1  million  pounds  in  1958  to  an 
estimated  17  million  pounds  in  1965,  or 
a  total  reduction  of  42  percent.  During 
this  same  period,  the  total  estimated  an- 
nual use  of  all  tobacco  by  Australian 
manufacturers  increased  approximately 
9  percent  from  47.8  million  to  52  million 
pounds. 

Australians  may  wish  to  argue  tnat 
they  have  a  right  to  change  prescribed 
mixing  regulations  in  any  desired  way 
due  to  the  language  contained  in  the  ne- 
gotiated trade  agreement  of  1947.  In  the 
light  of  these  provisions,  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  status  of  domestic  tobacco  not 
only  was  authorized,  indeed  it  was  ex- 
pected. However,  the  scope  and  severity 
of  actions  which  have  in  fact  been  taken 
by  Australia  could  not  in  any  sense  be 
considered  reasonable.  On  the  contrary, 
had  the  situation  in  this  regard  been 
foreseeable  in  any  degree  whatever  in 
1947,  no  negotiator  in  his  right  mind 
would  have  considered  opening  negotia- 
tions. 

The  result  of  this  systematic  Increase 
of  the  requirement  for  the  utilization  of 
domestic  tobacco  has  raised  the  auction 
price  of  Australian  tobacco  to  the  point 
where  the  farmer  Is  now  guaranteed  a 
price  of  about  $1.17  a  pound  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Government,  more  than  double 
our  own  average  price  in  this  coimtry, 
and  which  in  the  final  analysis  simply 
means  that  we  are  through  this  trade 
agreement  indirectly  subsidizing  the 
Australian  tobacco  farmer  through  our 
heavy  importations  of  meat  products  and 
wool  which  we  have  agreed  to  take. 

With  this  high  price,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turers in  Australia  have  resisted  the  en- 
forced usage  of  increasing  percentages  of 
native  leaf,  but  apparently  this  has  been 
too  little  or  of  no  avail.  This  native 
leaf  is  not  only  higher  priced  than  other 


tobacco  on  the  world  market,  but  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  it  cannot  compare 
with  the  quality  of  the  standard  Ameri- 
can grown  tobacco  and  must  therefore 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  Australian 
cigarettes.  The  local  manufacturer  who 
is  in  the  middle  of  this  situation,  how- 
ever, has  no  alternative  but  to  comply 
with  the  mixing  regulation  due  to  the 
heavy  duty  penalty  for  those  who  fail  to 
do  so. 

It  may  be  redundant  to  say  that 
normally  trade  is  a  two-way  proposition, 
but  in  the  case  in  question  the  more  we 
have  favored  the  Australian  exporter,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  1947  trade  agreement, 
the  more  our  friends  from  down  under 
have  followed  the  reverse  course  with 
a  highly  protectionist  policy  which  has 
harmed  our  exports  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ports of  other  tobacco  producing  coun- 
tries who  supply  this  market. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  quality  con- 
sideration that  the  United  States  has 
even  been  able  to  maintain  its  relative 
position  with  other  foreign  suppliers  in 
this  market. 

These  developments  at  a  time  when  we 
are  seeking  freer  world  trade  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  should  bring  widespread  concern  to 
not  only  the  tobacco  producing  areas  but 
to  all  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
expecting  to  share  in  increased  exports 
through  freer  access  to  world  markets. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  now  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well 
as  all  other  interested  parties. 

Australia  should  not  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  such  as  sugar,  mutton, 
and  wool,  to  the  United  States  while  at 
the  same  time  restricting  its  imports  of 
U.S.  tobacco  and  other  agricultvural 
products. 


President  Tells  Choir  of  Art  Need 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  August  4,  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bakersfield  College  Choir. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Bakers- 
field  College  Choir  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  singing  before  the  President 
as  a  result  of  the  group's  outstanding 
triumph  in  attaining  first  place  in  the 
mixed  chorus  competition  at  the  Llan- 
gollen International  Musical  Eisteddfod 
in  Wales.  This  achievement  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  most  of  the  other 
17  competing  mixed  choirs,  several  of 
which  were  from  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
are  professional  singing  groups  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
This  accomplishment  speaks  well  for  the 
training  of  the  Bakersfield  group  by  the 
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director,  Mr.  Joseph  Huszti.  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  California  junior  college 
system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  following  the 
choir's  triumph  in  Wales,  an  invitation 
was  extended  for  the  group  to  perform 
before  the  Pope  and  at  the  Pope's  per- 
sonal request  the  choir  performed  a 
second  time. 

The  President  was  most  gracious  in 
receiving  the  Bakersfield  College  Choir 
and  I  am  including  his  remarks  here- 
with: 

Here  at  the  White  House,  we  are  always 
pleased  to  have  young  people  and  good  mu- 
sic. Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
Lucl  has  a  party,  we  have  more  of  the  former 
than  the  latter.  So,  we  are  happy  now  to 
have  this  excellent  combination  of  both. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  observed  that  pub- 
lic figures  have  a  suspicious  habit.  When 
they  meet  young  journalists,  public  officials 
suddenly  recall  their  own  days  as  newspaper- 
men. If  a  football  team  is  present,  tiie  of- 
ficeholder suddenly  remembers  his  days  as  a 
quarterback.  I  am  sure  this  has  happened 
to  you  members  of  this  fine  organization. 

But,  in  all  candor  and  truth,  I  have  a 
confession  this  afternoon.  While  I  yield  to 
no  man  In  my  enjoyment  of  harmony,  and 
you  can  take  that  any  way  you  like.  I  do 
yield  to  nearly  everybody  in  the  ability  to  car- 
ry a  tune.  It  may  be  refreshing  to  you  to 
learn  that  your  President  was  never  asked, 
or  encouraged,  to  be  a  member  of  a  choir. 

The  country  can  be  proud  of  you  young 
people. 

You  have  brought  honor  upon  yourselves 
and  your  country,  by  winning  the  first  prize 
trophy  for  mixed  choral  groups  at  the  re- 
cent International  competition  In  Wales.  We 
are  proud  of  you  for  that. 

We  are  also  proud  of  you  because  you 
financed  your  own  way  to  Europe,  and  then 
won  the  competition  over  choral  groups  from 
19  countries.  That  is  a  splendid  achieve- 
ment. 

I  wish  your  example  were  not  so  excep- 
tional— In  some  respects.  In  this  country, 
I  regret  to  say.  all  too  many  of  our  tolented 
individuals  and  groups  are  forced  to  struggle 
from  day  to  day  for  their  existence.  This 
Includes  theater  groups,  dance  and  opera 
companies,  musical  organizations  and  actors. 
It  also  Includes  the  solitary  artist  who  seeks 
only  the  time  to  create  his  works. 

For  too  long,  all  the  arts  have  had  uncer- 
tain footing  in  our  society.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  In  America  for  the  arts,  a 
growing  understanding  and  demand.  This  is 
welcome  and  heartening.  But.  the  arts  still 
lack  a  sure  and  solid  base  on  which  to  stand, 
and   I   believe   It  Is  time  for   a  change. 

All  societies  remembered  In  history  as 
great,  have  been  distinguished  by  a  deep 
devotion  to  all  of  the  arts.  Art  Is  neither 
an  Indulgence,  nor  a  sanctuary.  In  more 
earthy  terms,  art  that  expresses  the  char- 
acter and  aspirations  of  a  people  is  never  a 
luxury  or  a  frill. 

As  a  Nobel  Laureate  once  put  It,  art  Is  "a 
means  of  stirring  the  greatest  number  of 
men  by  providing  them  with  a  privileged 
image  of  our  common   joys  and  woes." 

I  believe  that  in  this  young,  creative,  and 
still  emerging  country,  we  should  realize 
that  the  creative  and  performing  arts  con- 
stitute a  national  treasure.  As  trustees  of 
that  treasure,  we  of  this  affluent  and  creative 
generation  must  answer  to  an  especially  de- 
manding accounting. 

Under  times  and  conditions  such  as  ours, 
I  believe  It  Is  imperative  that  America's  arts 
be  supported  more  actively.  I  particularly 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  provide  both  leadership  and  re- 
sources  to   advance   the   arts   so   the   inner 


spirit  and  life  of  ovu-  Nation,  and  heritage, 
may  be  continuously  expressed  and  defined. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  to  establish 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  offers  a  realistic  response  to 
this  opportunity  and  challenge.  That  legis- 
lation has  already  pas.sed  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, also. 

When  this  measure  Is  signed,  it  v/lll  be 
one  of  the  most  historic  enactments  of  any 
Congress  In  this  century. 

In  this  land  of  such  a  highly  diversified 
people,  the  arts  are  of  utmost  importance. 
They  are  Important  as  a  unifying  moral 
force.  They  also  contribute  to  our  aware- 
ness of  who  v;e  are,  where  we  are  and  what 
we  want  to  be  as  a  people.  And  the  arts 
are  Important  as  a  celebration  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience  which  encourages,  clarifies 
and  points  to  the  next  direction  in  our  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  achieve  the  promise  of 
our  democracy. 

The  campuses  of  our  colleges  across  the 
nation  are  producing  many  talents  In  many 
fields,  and  this  Nation  needs  them  all.  But, 
I  am  especially  gratified  that  our  colleges, 
large  and  small,  are  yielding  so  much  talent 
to  our  national  treasure  In  the  arts. 

You  from  Bakersfield  College  are  one  ex- 
ample, a  very  fine  example.  I  congratulate 
you.  And,  on  behalf  of  the  nation  I  am 
privileged  to  commend  each  of  you  for  your 
efforts  and  strivings  which  have  won  for 
you  International   recognition  and  honor. 


Secretary  Freeman  Talks  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augtist  12. 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 2  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  addressed  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association 
at  Columbia,  Mo. 

In  his  remarks  the  Secretary  summa- 
rized the  startling  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural income  during  the  past  4  years 
and  described  the  shock  and  chaos  the 
agricultural  and  the  national  economy 
would  have  to  sustain  if  farm  commodity 
programs  were  not  extended  by  the  89th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  predicted  that  if  the 
administration's  farm  program  were  en- 
acted it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  next  4  years  a  repeat  of  the 
$1,000  gain  in  realized  net  income  per 
farm  of  the  last  4  years. 

Because  the  Secretary's  observations 
are  so  critically  relevant  to  current  House 
debate  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  I  have  secured  unanimous  con- 
sent to  reproduce  the  sF>eech  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

There  are  some  experiences  which — no 
matter  how  often  repeated — are  ever  new, 
and  revive  a  man's  zest  for  life  and  his  Joy 
In  It. 

Like  feeling  the  trusting  touch  of  the  hand 
of  a  little  child,  recognizing  the  voice  of  an 
old  friend  by  the  warmth  of  it,  seeing  the 
haze  of  loveliness  that  wraps  itself  around 
a  mother,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and,  seeking  to 


match  the  intense  concentration  of  an  in- 
quisitive boy. 

Another  of  these  always  refreshing  experi- 
ences Is  looking  out  over  the  versatile  and 
vibrant  farmlands  of  the  Midwest  In  the 
midst  of  a  growing  sc.ison.  There  Is  always 
inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude.  In  seeing  firsthand  the  combina- 
tion of  farmer  skills  with  nature's  gifts  that 
results  in  the  miracle  we  know  as  food 
abundance. 

So  I  find  it  good — good  indeed — to  be  with 
you  in  this  place,  at  this  time.  Thank  you 
for  inviting  me. 

Pour  years  have  gone  by  since  we  were  last 
together  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers'  Association.  Since  1961  I  have 
come  to  know  the  membership  of  this  orga- 
nization better  than  I  did  then — many  of 
the  more  than  150.000  of  you  personally — all 
of  you  through  the  quality  of  your  organiza- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  leadership  you 
choose  for  It. 

These  associations  and  observations  have 
led  me  to  two  conclusions  about  the  Missouri 
Farmers'  Association. 

One  is  that  you  do  not  accept  progress  as 
inevitable.  You  look  upon  progress  as  a 
process  demanding  Imagination  and  crea- 
tivity, sensitivity  and  sensibility,  anticlpKi- 
tlon   and  dedication,  and  plain   hard  woik. 

The  other  is  that  you  consistently  operate 
from  the  premise  that  whafs  good  for  the 
f.arm  families  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation  Is 
good  for  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association. 
I've  seen  you  apply  this  principle  Internally, 
as  you  weighed  possible  Immediate  advan- 
tages for  your  cooperative  enterprises  against 
the  potential  for  long-term  gains  In  the 
whole  of  agriculture;  and  I've  seen  you  apply 
it  In  helping  create  and  implement  national 
farm  and  food  policies  and  programs. 

For  establishing  and  following  these  com- 
mendable standards,  you  have  my  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

This  organization's  spirit  and  Its  concept 
of  proper  priority — as  well  as  the  personal 
philosophy  and  abilities  you  have  recognized 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century — have  contributed 
to  making  your  Fred  Helnkel  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  agricultural  leader. 

Fred  Heinkel  holds  the  dual  role  of  an 
architect,  and  a  builder,  in  the  food  and 
agriculture  policies  and  programs  of  the 
1960's. 

Few  commodity  programs,  now  or  in  the 
past,  have  records  of  performance  and  pop- 
ularity equalling  that  of  our  present  feed 
grains  program.  It  was  the  first  big  step 
in  bringing  farm  production  policy  Into  h£u-- 
mony  with  the  era  of  abundance.  The  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  which  played 
a  major  part  In  the  creation  of  the  feed 
grains  program,  and  In  perfecting  It  through 
the  years  since  1961.  was  Fred  Helnkel. 

Fred,  I  want  MFA  members  to  know  that 
no  one  has  done  more  for  American  agri- 
culture through  this  period  of  almost  5  years 
than  you.  And  If  you  will  accept  a  personal 
tribute.  I  want  to  express  my  own  high 
regard  and  warm  affection. 

Earlier  I  recalled  It  has  been  4  years 
since  I  attended  an  annual  MFA  meeting. 
At  that  time  we  discussed  what  needed  doing 
In  the  decade  of  the  1060's  to  correct  Inequi- 
ties that  were  denying  parity  of  income  op- 
portunity to  our  farm  families  and  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  free  enterprise 
family  farm  system. 

Since  then,  working  together,  we  have  cor- 
rected,   and   we    have   innovated. 

We  have  broadened  the  avenues  of  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  social  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  rural  America — farm  and 
nonfarm. 

By  combining  the  abilities,  the  knowledge, 
the  resources  and  the  purposes  of  people 
and   Government   we   have   moved   Bteadilv 


upward  on  a  number  of  fronts  from  the  low 
levels  of   I960. 

As  Al  Smith  once  said:  "Let's  look  at 
the  record." 

Farm  earnings  today  are  substantially 
better  than  they  were.  Realized  net  farm 
income  in  this  year  of  1965  is  now  expected 
to  total  $13.5  billion— the  highest  since  1953 
and  some  $1.8  billion  more  than  ovir  farm 
families  earned  in  1960. 

Today's  income  is  better  than  that  of  1960 
because  we've  succeeded  in  moving  to  more 
equitable  farm  price  levels.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1960  tho  average  return  to 
farmers  from  soybeans  was  $1.94  a  bushel. 
This  year  It  was  $2.72—78  cents  a  bushel 

Here  are  some  other  early  summer  of  1960 
and  1965  comparisons: 
Corn,  $1.09  a  bushel  then,  $1.30  now. 
Hogs,  $16.20  a  hundredweight  then,  $22.70 

now.  ,      ,      .  v.i 

Cattle,  $21.70  then.  $23  a  hundredweight 

now.  .     ,      ... 

Lambs.  $20.10  then.  $25  a  hundredweight 

now. 
Wool,  45  cents  a  pound  then,  49  cents  a 

pound  now. 
All  hay,  $15.90  then,  $20  a  ton  now. 
Farm  spending  Is  better  than  it  was.  The 
income  gains  are  reflected  in  Improved  riiral 
town  and  city  economies  as  sales  of  goods  and 
services  to  farmers  trend  upward.  Last  year, 
when  gross  farm  Income  was  $4  billion  over 
the  total  of  1960.  farmers  Increased  their  ex- 
penditures for  automobiles  by  over  $600  mil- 
lion and  boosted  other  expenditures  for  capi- 
tal goods  and  machinery  by  another  $400  mil- 
lion. Better  living  on  the  farm  means  better 
living  m  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  and 
R«ok  Island. 

Food  Is  a  better  bargain  than  It  was.  For 
the  millions  of  American  consumers,  food  is 
the  best  buy  they  find  in  retail  stores.  This 
year,  for  the  averaee  family,  food  costs  will 
take  about  18.3  percent  of  Income  after  taxes. 
In  1960,  food  required  20  percent — and  the 
diet  contained  less  beef.  If  the  same  per- 
centage of  income  were  being  spent  for  food 
in  1965  as  consumers  were  spending  in  1960. 
they  would  have  $7  billion  less  to  spend  on 
other  things. 

Food  distribution  is  better  than  it  was. 
We're  doing  a  much-improved  job  of  making 
our  food  abundance  cover  the  whole  of  our 
society— our  families  requiring  public  assist- 
ance, and  our  schoolchildren.  The  USDA's 
food  programs  are  now  reaching  over  40  mil- 
lion American  adults  and  youngsters  each 
year.  The  volume  of  food  distributed 
through  these  domestic  programs  has  in- 
creased from  900  million  pounds  in  1959-60 
to  2.1  billion  pounds  In  1964-65.  In  addition. 
a  growing  volume  of  food  Is  moving  into  the 
homes  of  low-Income  families  through  com- 
mercial channels  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Farm  exports  are  better  than  they  were. 
Sales  of  agricultural  commodities  overseas 
arc  expected  to  reach  a  new  record  of  $6.1 
billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  will 
be  the  second  year  in  a  row  with  farm  ex- 
ports In  excess  of  $6  billion,  as  compared 
with  $4.5  billion  In  fiscal  1960.  This  means 
more  than  better  markets,  better  Incomes, 
for  farm  families— it  means  expanded  job  and 
Income  opportunities  In  the  areas  of  process- 
ing and  shipping— and  it  makes  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments.  From  a  humanitarian  standpoint 
and  from  a  commercial  standpoint  the  ex- 
panded utilization  of  American  food  and  fiber 
abroad  contains  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
maximum  use  of  our  great  food  production 
plant.  In  this  effort  there  is  need  for  the 
facilities  and  the  skills  of  our  cooperatives, 
and  the  Interest  demonstrated  by  NFA  Is 
most  welcome. 


The  supply-demand  relationship  is  better 
than  it  was.  Surpluses  are  down.  Carryover 
stocks  of  grain  by  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  mid-1950's. 
which  means  greater  farm  price  stability  and 
a  cut  in  storage  and  handling  costs  for  tax- 
payers. 

We  can  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  these 

achievements. 

What  we've  done  In  the  past  4  years  Is 
proof  it  is  possible  to  base  a  reasonable, 
progressive,  serviceable  food  and  agricultural 
policy  on  a  concept  of  abundance  rather  than 
scarcity,  benefiting  producers  and  consumer 

alike. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  have  achieved  full 
parity  in  income  opportunity  for  our  ade- 
quate, commercial  family  farms  or  that  rural 
America  as  a  whole  is  moving  ahead  In  job 
and  other  opportunities  as  rapidly  as  it  must 
to  reach  our  goal  of  parity  of  opportunity. 
But  we're  on  the  right  track. 
Whether  we  stay  on  it  depends  upon  the 
decisions  the  Congress  makes  this  month  on 
legislation  that  will  make  It  possible  to  con- 
tinue—with a  variety  of  improvements— the 
policies  that  have  provided  fuel  for  the 
steady  progress  made  since  1960. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  legislative 
proposals  are  not  designed  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  While  incorporating  the  dy- 
namic parts  of  our  past  experience,  the  om- 
nibus farm  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  an  agricultural  plant  and  a 
family  farm  economy  that  will  respond  to 
the  potentials  of  the  future. 

The  same  mechanisms  that  made  things 
better  than  they  were  are  not  necessarily 
sufficient  to  make  them  better  than  they  are. 
Enactment  of  forwardlooklng  legislation 
is  mandatory  to  a  forwardmoving  nural 
economy,    a    forwardmoving   national    econ- 

Pailure  to  act  will  be  catastrophic  to  both. 
Studies  made  by  the  Congress,  by  univer- 
sity economists  and  others,  agree  that  if  we 
fail  to  extend  our  farm  commodity  programs 
we  will  quickly  experience  a  decline  of  as 
much  as  50  percent  from  the  current,  still 
inadequate  net  farm  income  level. 

Anyone  can  understand  a  50-percent  pay 
cut.  and  its  impact  upon  the  individual  fam- 
ily directly  affected.  But  let  me  turn  your 
attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation,  to  what  such  a  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  would  mean  to  the  whole  of  the 
country's  economic  well-being. 

A  quick  look  at  the  farm  credit  situation 
Is  most  revealing: 

On  January  1,  1965.  the  total  farm  debt 
amounted  to  $36  billion.  That's  45  percent 
more  than  it  was  just  5  years  ago.  It  Is 
nearly  200  percent  over  the  farm  debt  total 
of  1950. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep,  personal  concern  to 
the  farm  families  who  owe  it.  It  should  also 
be  a  matter  of  both  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic concern  to  nonfarmers,  because  if 
farm  families  cannot  pay  it  city  families  are 
going  to  be  in  trouble,  too. 

The  debt  situation  in  agriculture  is  neither 
better,  nor  worse,  than  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Farm  debt  has  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  debt  of  corporations, 
and  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  consumer 
debt  and  private  noncorporate  debt. 

Indications  are  that  the  sharp  rise  in  farm 
debt  is  not  due  to  the  use  of  credit  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  income. 

Rather,  the  increase  has  resulted  largely 
from  borrowing  by  farmers  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  operations,  and  borrowing 
by  young  farmers  becoming  established  on 
adequate  family  farms.  And  comparatively 
few  of  them  are  having  debt  difficulties  so 
far- this  fact  is  made  clear  by  the  excellent 
record  made  by  farm  lending  institutions  In 


collections  from  1961  through  1964.  and  the 
near-record  low  levels  of  delinquencies  and 
foreclosures. 

If  we  succeed  in  maintaining  the  farm  In- 
come gains  of  the  past  4  years— if  we  con- 
tinue our  already  significant  progress  to- 
ward full  parity  of  income  opportunity  for 
the  operators  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
adequate  family  farms — the  farm  debt  situ- 
ation is  not  likely  to  cause  serious  difficul- 
ties for  most  farmers,  for  the  communities 
which  provide  them  with  goods  and  services, 
or  for  the  urban  factory  workers  dependent 
upon  rural  markets  for  a  substantial  share  of 
their  employment. 

However,  a  sharp  decline  In  farm  Income 
resulting  from  failure  to  continue  construc- 
tive farm  and  food  policies  and  programs 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  upset  the 
entire  rural  credit  structure.  It  would  de- 
prive farmers  of  the  ability  to  borrow  or  to 
repay  the  massive  debt  load  they  carry  today. 
It  would  mean  wholesale  foreclosure  and 
liquidation.  It  would  mean  rural  chaos  that 
would  quickly  Infect  the  entire  economy. 
Once  again  newspapers  would  repeat.  In 
headlines,  the  old  adage  that  "depressions 
are  farm-led  and  farm-fed." 

The  times  of  truly  great  tragedy  In  rxiral 
America  have  been  the  times  of  mass  fore- 
closures. In  this  community  and  In  others 
across  the  land  scars  still  remain  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  last  time  an  accelerated  down- 
grading of  the  value  of  a  man,  his  family  and 
his  farm  made  It  Impossible  for  the  family 
farmer  to  make  the  payments  on  his  mort- 

Ttie  stakes  are  big  this  month  as  the  Con- 
gress prepares  to  act  on  the  Great  Society 
farm  program.  If  it  Is  enacted  Into  law.  we 
can  look  forward  to  steady  progress— and  It 
wouldn't  be  unreasonable  at  all  to  antici- 
pate in  the  next  4  years  a  repeat  of  the  thou- 
sand dollar  gain  realized  net  income  per 
farm  of  the  last  4  years. 

But— If  we  fail  to  build  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  the  programs  and  the  progress  of 
the  1961-65  period,  the  outlook  will  be  grim 
Indeed.  If  failure  to  adopt  reasonable,  pur- 
poseful legislation  brings  a  drop  in  net  farm 
Income  from  the  current  level  down  to  just 
$6  billion  a  year,  every  American  will  suffer. 
In  that  event  the  efficient  family  farm  struc- 
ture that  now  ranks  among  the  wonders  of 
the  modern  world  would  be  wiped  out.  No 
one  can  predict  what  might  replace  it.  but 
the  food  abundance  and  fair  prices  con- 
sumers now  accept  as  casually  as  the  air  they 
breathe  would  be  gravely  threatened. 

If  we  fall  to  respond  to  both  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  opportunity  contained  In  the 
food  and  agriculture  bill  now  before  our 
Congress,  we'll  appear  in  the  coloring  book 
of  history  painted  thoughtless  and  Indiffer- 
ent— perhaps  even  ruthless. 

I  believe  in  the  positive  approach— and  so 
do  you,  or  you  couldn't  face  up  to  the  year- 
aftcr-year.    season-after-sea^on    hazards    of 

farming. 

I  can  sense  a  growing  realization  among 
all  the  people  of  our  country  that  they  have 
a  good  thing  going  for  them  in  the  policies 
and  programs  that  give  rural  America  sta- 
bility and  sound  growth  prospects,  give 
urban  America  an  abundance  of  good  food  at 
fair  prices,  and  give  the  hungry  of  the  world 
not  only  a  source  of  food,  but  a  fountain  of 
know-how  that  can  improve  their  ability  to 
feed  themselves. 

If  that  realization  comes  to  flower  In 
terms  of  constructive  legislation  this  month, 
the  prospects  are  excellent  that  the  twin 
goals  of  parity  of  income  for  the  adequate 
family  farm  and  parity  of  opportunity  for  all 
of  rural  America  can  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  1960'6. 

Let's  keep  our  wagon  hitched  to  that  star. 
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Friday,  August  13, 1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  August  12, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
KucHEL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  who  putteth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalteth  the 
humble,  by  whom  the  meek  are  guided 
in  Judgment  and  light  riseth  up  in  dark- 
ness for  the  godly,  in  Thy  providence  we 
have  come  in  these  epochal  days  to  the 
very  vestibule  of  destiny. 

Grant  us  in  all  our  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties the  grace  to  ask  what  Thou 
wouldst  have  us  to  do,  that  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  may  save  us  from  all  false 
choices,  and  that  in  Thy  light  we  may 
see  light,  and  in  Thy  straight  path  may 
not  stumble. 

Upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  counselors,  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  Congress, 
upon  the  leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  upon  all  trusted  with  authority,  on 
whose  shoulders  rest  the  heavy  burdens 
and  responsibilities  for  vital  decisions  so 
largely  molding  the  years  to  be,  and  for 
weal  or  woe  affecting  the  lives  of  untold 
millions,  we  implore  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above  as  against  the  forces  that 
defile  and  degrade  human  life,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God  we  set  up  our 
banners,  marching  on  even  toward  stem 
and  bitter  days — If  such  be  our  lot — with 
the  assurance  that  as  we  fis:ht  to  make 
men  free,  we  march  with  Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  and  in  His 
spirit  we  pray.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senati, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  13, 1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  California,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1648)  to 
provide  grants  for  public  works  and  de- 
velopment facilities,  other  financial  as- 
sistance and  the  plarming  and  coordi- 
nation needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment   and    underemployment    in    eco- 


nomically distressed  areas  and  regions, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  6-day  period  beginning  September  13, 
1965,  as  "National  Literacy  Week,"  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  November  23, 
1965,   as  Repudiation  Day. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  448)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  September  3, 
1965,  as  Crusade  for  Safety  Day,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

H.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  6-day  period  beginning  September  13, 
1965.  as  "National  Literacy  Week,"  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  November  23, 
1965,  as  Repudiation  Day. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  448)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating September  3,  1965,  as  Crusade 
for  Safety  Day,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OP  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

CORRECTION    IN    PRINTING    OF    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  an  inadvertence,  when  amendment 
No.  385  was  printed,  my  name  was  omit- 
ted.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 


name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  385  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
der  the  bill  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  H.  Hap:erty.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  at 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation  in  1967. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

IN    THE    ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
in  the  Army,  be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  The  nominations  in  the 
diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  still  remain  on  the 
calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  calendar  meas- 
ures Nos.  555,  556,  and  557  be  con- 
sidered in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  re- 
ferred.   

STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECON- 
OMY OF  OPERATIONS  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  make  certain  studies  as  to 
the  eflficiency  and  economy  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  135 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  54,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to  February  8, 
1965,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  amount 
"$435,000"  on  page  6,  line  4,  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  amount  "$465,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  572),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  135  would  Increase  by 
$30,000,  from  $435,000  to  $465,000,  the  ex- 
penditure authorization  of  Senate  Resolution 
54,  agreed  to  February  8,  1965,  for  use  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  (act- 
ing through  Its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations),  from  January  1,  1965, 
through  January  31,  1966,  to  make  Investiga- 
tions Into  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  authorized  to  expend  $450,000  for 
the  same  purpKMe. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY 
OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVI- 
TIES BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  study  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  economy  and  efficiency  of  foreign 
assistance  activities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  136 
Resolved,  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  58, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  author- 
izing funds  for  the  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  economy  and  efficiency  of  foreign 
assistance  activities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, agreed  to  on  February  8,  1965,  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "57,500"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "91.500". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  573),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  136  would  Increase  by 
$34,000,  from  $57,500  to  $91,500,  the  expend- 
iture authorization  of  Senate  Resolution 
58,  agreed  to  February  8,  1965.  for  use  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
(acting  through  Its  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures),  from  February  1, 
1965,  through  January  31,  1966,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tion of  foreign  assistance  activities  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  economy  and  efficiency  of  such 
activities. 

The  present  authorization  of  $57,500  Is 
one-half  of  the  budget  approved  last  session 
for  the  former  Subcommittee  on  Reorgan- 
ization and  International  Organizations, 
which  has  now  been  divided  Into  Subcom- 
mittees on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  and 
on   Executive  Reorganization. 


agreed  to  February  8,  1965,  for  use  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  (act- 
ing through  Its  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization) ,  from  February  1,  1965, 
through  January  31.  1966,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  to 
consider  reorganizations  proposed  therein. 

The  present  authorization  of  $67,000  Is 
one-half  of  the  budget  approved  last  ses- 
sion for  the  former  Subcommittee  on  Reorga- 
nization and  International  Organizations, 
which  has  now  been  divided  Into  Subcom- 
mittees on  Executive  Reorganization  and  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 


STUDY    AND    EVALUATION    OF    EF- 
FECTS OF  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO 
PROPOSED  REORGANIZATIONS  IN 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  to  provide 
funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of 
laws  pertaining  to  proposed  reorganiza- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 

as  follows: 

S.  Res.  137 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  8.  Res.  56, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  author- 
izing funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fects of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed  reorga- 
nizations In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  agreed  to  on  February  8,  1965, 
be  amended  by  striking  out  "$57,500"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$88,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  574),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  137  would  Increase  by 
$30,500  from  $57,500  to  $88,000,  the  expendi- 
ture authorization  of  Senate  Resolution  56, 


BRITAIN'S  ECONOMIC  IMPROVE- 
MENT  VITAL  TO  U.S.  INTERESTS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  yield  3 
minutes  under  the  bill  to  me  to  speak  on 
two  subjects? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits]  delivered  a  ma- 
jor speech  proposing  a  series  of  specific 
steps  to  assist  our  great  ally  Britain  m 
her  hour  of  economic  need. 

Last  night's  Washington  Star  carries 
an  article  by  Max  Preedman  which  spells 
out  precisely  why  the  Javits  speech  is  so 
timely,  and  why  the  vital  interests  of  this 
country  are  so  closely  tied  with  the  well- 
being  of  Britain. 

Preedman  shows  just  how  the  eco- 
nomic straits  suffered  by  Britain  have 
compeUed  her  to  reduce  her  defense  es- 
tablishment as  part  of  her  program  for 
improving  her  balance  of  payments. 

Freedman  reports  that  the  present  re- 
ductions by  the  British  in  their  defense 
effort  are  large,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  additional  de- 
fense cutbacks. 

Obviously,  a  Britain  that  is  fighting 
for  freedom  in  Malaysia  and  defending 
the  free  world  elsewhere  cannot  reduce 
her  defense  commitment  without  seri- 
ous repercussion  on  her  partner — this 
country. 

Freedman  asks: 

Who  except  the  United  States,  already 
overextended  and  reluctant  to  assume  new 
duties,  will  fill  the  areas  of  weakness  If  a 
British  retreat  becomes  unavoidable? 

Who,  indeed,  Mr.  President?  A  Brit- 
ish cutback  means  either  a  retreat  for 
freedom  or  a  further  involvement  in  the 
world's  defense. 

Those  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  who 
have  been  complaining  about  this  coun- 
try's overcommitment  should  consider 
carefully  the  constructive  proposals  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1 , 
as  set  forth  yesterday,  and  recognize  the 
urgency  of  assisting  a  gallant  and  be- 
leaguered ally  in  its  time  of  trouble. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Max  Preedman  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

British  Arms  Cuts  a  U.S.  Problem 
(By  Max  Preedman) 

The  United  States  has  a  direct  and  painful 
Interest  In  the  defense  reductions  ordered  by 
the  Labor  government  in  Britain.  Those  re- 
ductions have  been  imposed  very  reluctantly 
and  only  under  the  pressure  of  economic 
necessity.  But  the  stark  fact  remains  that 
more  economies  will  be  ordered  unless  the 
British  people  speedily  improve  their  balance 
of  payments. 

As  announced  by  Defense  Secretary  Denis 
Healey,  the  present  reductions,  though  large, 
are  not  the  end  of  the  story.  They  are  to  be 
followed  by  other  reductions  in  a  program  of 
planned  economies. 

It  is  a  most  disturbing  fact,  for  all  who 
value  Britain's  place  as  a  world  power,  to 
learn  from  Healey  that  Iraq,  Egypt,  and  In- 
donesia all  have  many  modern  weapons  now 
surpassing  those  in  the  British  arsenal.  The 
United  States  can  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam  with 
its  left  hand;  but  a  full-scale  war  in  Malaysia 
would  absorb  the  total  fighting  strength  of 
the  Britich  people.  How  long  can  Britain 
remain  a  nuclear  power  while  she  is  oppressed 
by  these  economic  problems?  And  who  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  already  overextended 
and  reluctant  to  assume  new  duties,  will  fill 
the  areas  of  weakness  if  a  British  retreat  be- 
comes unavoidable?  These  are  policy  ques- 
tions now  being  weighed  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles in  Washington. 

The  interim  program  calls  for  a  saving  of 
$600  million  by  drastic  economies  that  do  not 
Invade  existing  defense  commitments.  The 
next  stage  requires  a  similar  saving;  and  a 
few  believe  this  can  be  done  without  some 
British  commitments  being  scrapped.  De- 
fense expenditures  next  year  will  be  $280 
million  below  the  first  estimates  of  the  Labor 
government  and  $320  million  below  the  pro- 
jected expenditures  of  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment. The  objective  for  1969-70  is  a  re- 
duction in  defense  spending  from  7  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  even 
though  that  product  should  be  steadily  rising. 

Paced  with  these  estimates  and  projec- 
tions, most  observers  have  concluded  that 
the  cancellation  of  the  flfth  Polaris  subma- 
rine will  be  only  the  first  of  many  painful 
economies.  They  also  believe  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  have  to  cut  down  on  its 
military  expendltv;res  In  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  have  to  be  reductions  in 
Aden  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  essential  to 
Britain's  continued  role  as  a  world  power, 
unless  these  oil-rich  areas  can  be  Induced  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  their  own 
defense. 

What  the  United-  States  now  faces  in 
Western  Europe  Is  a  friendly  but  weakened 
Britain;  a  strong  but  critical  Prance,  and  a 
powerful  but  Impatient  Germany.  Already 
faint  echoes  of  the  British  dilemma  are  being 
heard  in  German  politics.  They  will  rise  in 
volume  as  the  German  election  next  month 
comes  closer.  Inevitably,  the  German  lead- 
ers will  seek  a  still  larger  role  in  the  Western 
alliance. 

Nor  will  they  be  put  off  by  the  argument 
that  Germany  already  has  too  much  power. 
West  Germany  can  point  to  her  excellent  rec- 
ord In  NATO,  as  compared  with  Prance's 
bleak  and  negative  record,  as  proof  that  she 
has  not  abused  her  growing  strength.  It  will 
be  hard  to  deny  an  expanded  role  to  West 
Germany  suited  to  her  present  position  and 
not  to  the  traditional  fears  of  German  mo- 
tives. Yet  such  an  enlargement  of  the  Ger- 
man position,  helped  along  by  a  vulnerable 
Britain,  will  revive  the  old  charge  that  Bonn 


is  seeking  a  special  relationship  with 
Washington. 

In  these  difficult  conditions,  it  is  fortunate 
that  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  has  estab- 
lished more  cordial  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many's political  leaders  than  any  British 
statesman  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  gravity  of  the  national  crisis  Is  still 
hidden  from  the  British  people  by  the  deceiv- 
ing mists  of  full  employment.  It  will  not 
be  too  long  before  the  American  people  In 
turn  have  to  grapple  with  the  International 
consequences  of  the  British  crisis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant,  competent,  and,  I 
might  add,  farsighted — if  not  clairvoy- 
ant— financial  commentators  of  our  time 
is  Eliot  Janeway. 

On  August  2  in  his  regular  syndicated 
column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jane- 
way  gives  a  mighty  practical  reason  for 
supporting  Britain's  financial  strength. 
He  writes  in  part: 

If  *  •  *  we  let  the  pound  go  the  way  the 
mark  and  the  franc  went  in  the  twenties,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  next  blow  will  come 
from  Britain  and  be  aimed  at  our  stock  mar- 
ket, which  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to 
absorb  of  massive  British  liquidation  of  U.S. 
holdmgs. 

Janeway  argues  that  a  relatively  little 
U.S.  help  today  may  go  a  long  way  in 
assisting  this  good  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Janeway  article  entitled  "United  States, 
Britain:  Hang  Together  or  Alone,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
United    States.   Britain:    Hang   Together 

OR    At.ONE 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

London,  August  1. — The  obscure,  Victorian 
man  of  letters  who  philosophized  that  poli- 
tics make  strange  bedfellows  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  anticipated  the  impact  of  Harold 
Wilson  and  Lyndon  Johnson  upon  one  an- 
other. Their  working  relationship,  or  lack 
of  it,  recalls  the  parting  exchange  of  compli- 
ments between  Voltaire  and  Prederlck  the 
Great — "I  can't  live  with  you,  and  I  can't 
live  without  you." 

Prom  the  day  the  present  Labor  govern- 
ment took  over  In  an  atmosphere  of  currency 
crisis,  it  was  painfully  clear  that  Wilson's 
ability  to  survive  depended  on  Johnson's  will 
to  support  the  British  pound  and,  therefore, 
Wilson  himself.  But  Wilson  has  equal  power 
to  hurt  or  to  support  the  dollar,  and  there- 
fore Johnson.  For  better  or  worse.  In  finan- 
cial sickness  or  health,  the  money  markets 
and  the  security  markets  have  made  It  clear 
to  Wilson  and  Johnson  that  they  must  hang 
together  if  they're  not  going  to  hang 
separately. 

The  present  generation  In  Britain  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States  has  Inherited  a  dis- 
torted Idea  of  what  actually  happened  in 
1929.  William  McChesney  Martin,  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman,  In  his  recent  es- 
capade In  the  headlines  merely  compounded 
the  confusion.  The  big  surprise  of  the  late 
1920's  was  not  the  crash  that  broke  the  boom, 
but  the  very  existence  of  any  kind  of  boom 
after  the  catastrophic  convulsions  of  the 
mark  and  the  franc  earlier  in  the  1920'8.  In 
fact,  boom  at  home  or  no  boom  at  home,  the 
main  American  export  during  the  mld-1920's. 
and  here  Is  the  arresting  parallel  with  the 
mld-1960's.  was  financial  aid  to  stricken  Eu- 
ropean currencies.  The  recovery  up  to  1929 
recorded  the  temporary  success  of  that  cur- 
rency rescue  operation  of  ours.  The  crash 
marked  the  spot  at  which  it  failed. 
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The  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  fall  of  Prance 
stand  as  historic  warnings  of  the  price  a 
country  pays  when  it  suffers  leukemia  of  the 
currency.  Today,  it  Is  not  Prance  or  Ger- 
many which  is  In  danger  of  reciprocal  cur- 
rency crisis,  but  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  as  the  feverish  gold  speculation 
shows. 

If  Martin  had  been  a  keener  student  of 
financial  history,  he  would  have  warned  us 
more  specifically  of  the  real  problems  of  1929, 
and  reminded  us  that  we  failed  to  accom- 
plish then  exactly  what  we  are  committed  to 
accomplish  now.  He  would  have  brought 
home  to  us  the  consequences  of  that  Ameri- 
can failure  to  insure  currency  stabilization 
for  Europe.  Instead,  he  Inveighed  against 
the  principle  of  dollar  payments  deficits  just 
when  a  moderate  commercial  and  invest- 
ment outflow  is  needed  to  control  Britain's 
mounting  crisis  and  to  avoid  Its  Inevitable 
backlash  here. 

When  the  time  came  for  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower to  brief  John  Kennedy  on  Presidential 
responsibilities,  the  net  of  this  advice  on  the 
CIA's  Cuban  liberation  project  was  that  this 
was  a  high-risk  exercise;  that  it  was  better 
dropped  than  carried  on  Irresolutely;  and 
that,  once  launched,  failure  would  be  fatal. 
This  is  true  today  of  the  1964-65  commit- 
ment to  succeed  on  the  transatlantic  mone- 
tary front  we  failed  in  1929. 

HOLDING    BACK    FIRE 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  are  holding 
our  financial  power  back  from  Britain,  as 
she  sways  on  the  brink  of  currency  instabil- 
ity, exactly  as  we  held  back  firepower  from 
our  target  in  Cuba,  and  in  false  premises, 
too.  The  private  sector  of  the  United  States 
International  economy  has  never  operated 
at  an  unfundable  deficit,  but  because  the 
public  sector  sent  out  over  $4  billion  of 
emergency  cash  last  year,  most  of  It  to 
Britain,  we  have  immobilized  the  Interna- 
tiontd  operations  of  our  private  as  well  as 
our  public  sector. 

It  Is  a  rare  crisis  in  which  a  return  to 
business  as  usual  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
calm  down  an  emergency  and  head  off  a 
catastrophe.  A  few  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  normal  business  flow  Into  Britain 
would  be  as  decisive  there  new  as  a  follow- 
through  against  Castro  then.  If.  Instead,  we 
let  the  pound  go  the  way  the  mark  and  the 
franc  went  In  the  twenties,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  next  blow  will  come  from  Britain 
and  be  aimed  at  our  stock  market,  which  is 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  massive  British  liquidation  of  U.S.  stock- 
holdings. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
graciousness  with  which  he  received  my 
speech,  and  the  fact  that  he  engaged  in 
colloquy  with  me  yesterday,  which  I  con- 
sidered to  be  very  helpful  in  developing 
the  pointvS  that  I  was  endeavoring  to 
make. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, whose  major  speech  on  Britain's 
need  for  our  assistance  was  most  signifi- 
cant. 


NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OUR 
ECONOMIC  STATISTICS  SUG- 
GESTED BY  STATISTICS  USERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  1965  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Statistics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  I  invited  in- 


dividuals, organizations,  and  statistics 
user&'to  participate  in  a  study  of  statis- 
tical requirements  in  light  of  present  and 
future  needs  of  our  growing  economy. 
In  July  1955  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee made  generally  available  a  com- 
pendium of  these  views  and  suggestions 
as  submitted  by  74  economists  and  statis- 
ticians in  response  to  these  invitations. 
The  compilation  entitled  "Improved  Sta- 
tistics for  Economic  Growth"  may  now 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

The  views  and  suggestions  were  sub- 
mitted in  the  form  of  more  or  less  de- 
tailed manuscripts  and  discursive  state- 
ments. In  order  to  facilitate  analysis 
and  appraisal  of  these  suggestions  for  im- 
provement, committee  staff  has  stripped 
them  of  much  of  their  discursive  and 
argumentative  elements  and  focused 
upon  concise  statements  of  each  of  the 
suggestions  treated  in  detail  in  the  com- 
pendium. The  material  has  been  com- 
piled in  this  manner  solely  to  facilitate 
study  and  evaluation  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whose 
views  have  been  requested,  and  any  other 
interested  parties.  Obviously,  the  merits 
of  specific  suggestions,  even  if  made  by 
several  respondents,  cannot  be  judged 
without  giving  consideration  to  costs  and 
alternative  uses  of  statistical  funds  and 
manpower. 

Many  of  the  specific  recommendations 
were  cited  by  more  than  one  of  the  ex- 
perts. Increased  detail  and  more  prompt 
reporting  were  requested  most  frequent- 
ly. Particular  thought  might  be  given 
to  the  recurring  requests  for  first,  more 
small-area  data,  county-by-county  or 
subdivided  regions;  second,  a  central  li- 
brary or  clearinghouse  to  collect  and  pro- 
vide all  Government  and  non-Govern- 
ment published  statistics.  Other  often 
repeated  suggestions  were  to  first,  rees- 
tablish mid-decade  survey  of  housing 
census  data;  second,  modernize  standard 
industrial  classification;  third,  improve 
statistics  on  estimates  programs,  input- 
output  series,  gross  national  products, 
job  vacancies,  employment  and  unem- 
ployment, and  credit  extension;  fourth, 
supply  adequate  definitions  in  statistical 
data;  fifth,  expand  and  improve  Federal, 
State,  and  locp.l  statistics. 

Incidentally,  this  list  has  been  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  summer  interns  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff — 
Miss  Judy  Record — who  is  a  student  at 
Texarkana  College,  Texarkana,  Tex.  I 
think  this  is  a  splendid  example  illus- 
trating the  fine  work  of  which  these  sum- 
mer workers  from  our  universities  and 
colleges  are  capable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD,  as  follows: 

Improved  Statistics  for  Economic  Growth 
Develop  statistical  data  on  extent  of  con- 
tln'rent  or  implied  commitments  (1). 

Compile  data  consistently   within  frame- 
work of  standard  Industrial  classification  (2) . 
Revise    statistics    so   that    average    hourly 
earnings  will  reflect  trend  of  labor  costs  (3). 
Extend  data  on  output  per  man-hour  (3). 
Provide    occupational    statistics    showing 
number  and  types  of  job  vacancies  (3). 


Overhaul  and  reexamine  Federal  Govern- 
ment's transport  statistics  (4) . 

Remedy  inconsistency  in  information  re- 
leased by  different  agencies  (4) . 

Provide  greater  amount  of  smaU-area  data, 
county  by  county  ( 5 ) . 

Report  annual  population  and  hoiisehold 
data  by  metropolitan  areas  for  more  accu- 
rate current  descriptions  of  our  mobile  pop- 
ulation (6). 

Overcome  difficulty  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate flow  of  data  on  foreign  trade  (7) . 

Traditional  types  of  foreign  trade  data 
now  depend  too  much  upon  Inconvenient 
tariff  classifications  (8). 

Coordinate  in  the  Office  of  Statistical 
Standards  the  work  of  various  statistical 
agencies  (8) . 

Improve  statistics  of  construction,  espe- 
cially in  residential  areas  (10) . 

Release  statement  of  margin  of  error  in 
economic  data  releases  (11). 

Provide  greater  consistency  in  data  re- 
porting of  series  on  age,  sex,  location,  total 
population  (11). 

Issue  additional  data  on  major  geographic 
areas  of  the  United  States,  on  the  physical 
output  and  selected  container  sizes  (11). 

Increase  standard  industrial  classification 
code  to  cover  five-digit  industries  (instead  of 
three  or  four)  in  data  as  reported  in  annual 
survey  of  manufactures  (12) . 

Expedite  Issuance  of  economic  statistics 
(12). 

Provide  separate  categories  for  discount 
houses  and  department  stores  in  general  mer- 
chandise group  of  the  retail   trade   (13). 

Reconcile  figures  on  personal  consumption 
expenditures  and  industrial  production  (13). 
Improve  price  information  on  international 
competitive  position  of  United  States  (14) . 

Improve  statistical  information  on  indus- 
tries of  so-called  service  sector  (14) . 

Restore  reports  on  economic  aspects  of  the 
population  and  labor  force  to  the  census  of 
population  (14). 

Develop  statistics  on  job  vacancies  (14) . 
Provide  regular  compilation  of  information 
on  fringe  benefits  In  statistics  of  hourly  earn- 
ings (14). 
Expedite  statistics  on  profits  (15) . 
Reconcile  estimates  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct  from   expenditure   side   with   estimates 
viewed  from  income  side  (15) . 

Provide  reliable  and  current  Information 
on  the  volume  and  terms  of  credit  exten- 
sion (15). 

Indicate  actual  prices  charged  rather  than 
list  prices  In  statistics  on  wholesale  prices 
(15). 

Support  efforts  to  develop  comparable  sta- 
tistics in  other  nations  (20) . 

Reestablish  the  middecade  survey  of 
housing  in  the  census  data  (21) . 

Improve  accuracy  and  availability  of  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  data  on  vacancy 
rates  (21). 

Provide  statistical  series  on  demolition 
(21). 

Obtain  annual  sample  coverage,  rather 
than  complete  quinquennial  coverage,  of  ap- 
proximately 1  miUlon  homes  for  detailed 
household  information  (22). 

Incorporate  In  the  current  population  sur- 
vey series  of  questions  on  plans  to  marry  for 
single  persons  and  intent  to  have  children 
for  married  couples  where  the  wife  is  less 
than  45  years  of  age  (22) . 

Supply  an  estimate  of  the  capacity  level 
of  gross  national  products  for  comparison 
with  level  actually  achieved  (23) . 

Provide  cvirrent  summary  of  credit  condi- 
tions relating  changes  In  tightness  or  easi- 
ness of  credit,  mortgage  interest  rate  infor- 
mation, and  summary  covering  terms  such 
as  downpajrments  and  loan  maturity  periods 
(23). 

Provide  separate  figures  for  unliquidated 
obligations  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  each  quarter  for   (a) 


Army,  (b)  Navy,  (c)  Air  Force,  (d)  all  other 
(24). 

Provide  quarterly  estimates  of  Federal 
fiscal  operations  on  a  national  income  and 
product  account  basis  running  three  to  six 
quarters  into  the  future  (24) . 

Issue,  on  current  annual  basis,  reconcUla- 
tlons  for  the  following  three  pairs  of  Items: 

1.  Personal  saving  (national  Income  divi- 
sion) and  gross  savings  of  the  consumer  and 
nonprofit  organization  sector  (flow  of  funds) . 

2.  Excess  of  Federal  Government  receipts 
over  expenditures  (national  income  division) 
and  current  surplus  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (flow  of  funds) . 

3.  Excess  of  State  and  local  government 
receipts  over  expenditures  and  current  sur- 
plus of  the  State  and  local  government  sec- 
tor (24). 

Reconsider  the  standard  Industrial  classi- 
fication— reform  of  the  census  of  manufac- 
turers is  basic  to  any  effort  to  Improve  the 
overall  quality  of  Federal  economic  statistics 
(26). 

Supply  specific  listings  regarding  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  farms,  livestock  op- 
erators, number  of  farms  selling  grain-fed 
cattle,  number  of  beef  cattle  sold  per  year 
per  farm,  expenditures  for  fertilizers,  ex- 
penditures for  farm  chemicals  used,  and  the 
use  of  animal  health  products,  by  product 

Expedite  statistics  which  measure  growth 
or  lack  of  it  In  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
(28). 

Expand  and  revise  wholesale  price  Index 
of  the  chemical  and  allied  products  Industry 
to  cover  a  broader  sample  of  commodities 
actually  moving  in  the  industry  (30). 

Present  Federal  budget  and  statement  on 
the  Nation's  balance-of-payments  problem 
In  a  more  meaningful  way  to  show  the  mag- 
nitude and  variety  of  activities  being  de- 
scribed (30) . 

Develop  a  sampling  plan  to  provide  use- 
ful estimates  of  corporate  profits  In  a  period 
In  less  than  3  months  after  close  of  period 
(31). 

Supply  further  regional  data  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Indexes  of  industrial  produc- 
tion by  major  industry,  and  by  region  (33). 

Provide  practical  methods  for  attaching 
estimates  of  sampling  errors  to  fluctuations 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (34) . 

Correct  small  errors  in  Income  or  expendi- 
tures which  could  produce  errors  in  estimate 
of  saving  in  the  national  income  estimates 
(35). 

Meet  the  need  of  comprehensive  data  on 
the  demand  for  labor  by  detailed  occupa- 
tional breakdowns  by  local  areas  (35) . 

Supply  more  comprehensive  data  by  States 
and  local  areas  (36) . 

Provide  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
data  on  consumer  expenditures,  savings, 
and  Income  (36) . 

Provide  multipurpose,  long-term  data-col- 
lection program  designed  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive and  continuing  picture  of  the 
activity  of  different  sectors  of  the  economy 
(36). 

Coordinate  and  expand  present  survey  pro- 
grams for  obtaining  estimates  of  consumer 
expenditures  and  savings  (37) . 

Coordinate  transportation  statistics — pas- 
senger travel  and  commodity  shipments  (38) . 

Develop  demographic  information  on  geo- 
graphic basis  more  frequently  than  once  every 
decade  (39). 

Regard  each  central  city  of  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA)  as  the 
center  of  a  functional  economic  area  (PEA) 
which  includes  the  SMSA  itself  and  any  ad- 
ditional area  within  a  commuting  radius  of 
60  minutes  from  the  central  city  (40) . 

Increase  available  data  on  Individuals'  or 
household  savings  and  consumption  statis- 
tics, e.g..  who  saves,  how  much,  in  what  form 
(44). 

Supply  current  Information  on  Intercity 
differences  In  the  cost  of  living  (47) . 
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Provide  variety  of  budgets  to  measure  liv- 
ing costs  of  families  of  different  size  and  age 
composition  (47). 

Expand  sample  of  households  In  current 
population  survey  so  that  statistics  for  States 
and  selected  metropolitan  areas  can  be  de- 
rived (47) . 

Distribute  statistics  of  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  with  national  total 
by  States  for  regional  economic  analysis 
(47). 

Provide  State  and  area  occupational  sta- 
tistics and  data  on  consumer  credit  now 
available  only  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  (48) . 
Publish  a  compendium  of  opportunities 
for  special  analyses  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  modest  cost  (49) . 

Supply  list  of  available  published  informa- 
tion to  Insure  more  complete  use  of  data  be- 
ing generated  ( 49 ) . 

Take  steps  to  Insure  that  people  under- 
stand the  limitations  of  Federal  statistics 
and  the  extent  of  the  threat  of  misinter- 
pretation   (49). 

Coordinate  State  and  Federal  Oovemment 
statistical  programs  compiling  data  on  the 
basis  of  economic  areas  to  meet  anticipated 
statistical  requirements  (51). 

Improve  and  Increase  building  industry 
statistics  (53). 

Improve  accounts  for  nonincorporated 
nonf arm  enterprises  (54). 

Treat  expenditures  on  consumer  durables 
and  on  Government  structures  and  equip- 
ment as  capital  rather  than  current  outlays 
(54). 

Experiment  with  measures  of  Investment 
in  the  labor  force  (54) . 

Improve  and  increase  detail  of  input-out- 
put study  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
(55). 

Offer  census  tapes  to  business  users  for 
special  runs  (55). 

Publish  economic  data  for  industrial 
groupings  other  than  so-called  standard  In- 
dustries: e.g..  aerospace  and  electronics  fields 
(57). 

Adopt  a  more  flexible  classification  system 
In  the  standard  Indxistrlal  classifications 
(57). 

Examine  reliability  of  housing  starts  data 
and   its   Information  on  permits   (57). 

Study  price  Indexes  used  in  deflating  gross 
national  product — particularly  deflators  for 
capital  goods  (57) . 

Reexamine  concept  of  profits — under  new 
tax  law.  it  Is  difficult  to  compare  profit 
statistics  for  two  different  time  periods  (57). 
Provide  for  comparability  and  consist- 
ency In  collecting  local  and  regional  data 
(50). 

Lessen  tlmelag  of  16  months  that  It  now 
takes  to  attain  figures  on  births   (59). 

Develop  a  serious,  extensive,  and  contin- 
uing program  that  would  develop  and  use 
measi;res  of  value  for  current  and  proposed 
statistics  programs    (60). 

Expedite  and  Improve  data  on  population 
and  economic  changes  through  estimates 
made  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  based  partly  on  projections  of  informa- 
tion from  the  censuses  and  partly  on  cur- 
rent data  related  to  the  characteristics  of 
interest  (61) . 

Provide  periodic  checks  on  the  level  of 
current  estimates  and  projections  by  either 
a  mid-decade  population  census  or  addi- 
tional area  surveys  using  probable  samples 
(62). 

Provide  for  a  permanent  expansion  of  the 
Census  Bureau  staff  and  budget  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  census  small-area  data 
(62). 

Carrying  on  continuing  evaluation  and  re- 
search programs  extending  to  questions  such 
as  the  adequacy  of  data  for  analytical  uses 
and  the  validity  of  measiu-ement  concepts, 
and  procedures  (63) . 

Review  respective  roles  of  Bureau  of 
Census  and  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
the  production  of  agricultural  statistics  and 


possibilities  of  achieving  a  more  coordinated 
approach  (67) . 

Per  capita  income  estimates  of  farm  popu- 
lation are  difficult  to  determine  because  non- 
resident operators  are  not  considered  a  part 
of  the  farm  population  and  their  income  is 
excluded  from  the  estimate  of  the  personal 
income  of  the  farm  population   (67). 

Prepare  separate  per  capita  income  esti- 
mates for  operator  families  on  commercial 
farms,  noncommercial  farms,  and  farmwork- 
ers ( 67 ) . 

Estimate  per  hour  earnings  so  that  they 
will  give  an  adequate  indication  of  how  farm 
operators  are  doing  in  comparison  with  fac- 
tory workers  (68). 

Maintain  single  criteria  in  defining  "farm" 
for  census— present  dual  criteria  deflnes 
"farm"  as  place  with  (1)  gross  annual  farm 
product  sales  of  $250  or  more,  or  (2)  10  acres 
and  gross  annual  farm  product  sales  of  $50 
or  more  ( 68 ) . 

Improve   classification   of   farms  in   terms 
of  "commercial"  and  "noncommercial"  (68). 
Provide  for  greater  use  of  sampling  to  re- 
duce number  of  questions  of  individual  farm- 
er and  cost  of  taking  the  census   (69). 

Maintain,  for  usefulness  and  consistency,  a 
central  clearing  area  for  all  statistics  pub- 
lished by  various  Government  agencies  (70). 
Use  one  base  period  for  all  indexes  to  pro- 
vide for  less  confusing  data   (70). 

Develop  further  Job-vacancy  data  for  guid- 
ing public  and  private  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs  ( 71 ) . 

Improve  quality  and  quantity  of  data  on 
construction  activity  (71 ) . 

Coordinate  the  three  major  resources  of 
national  accounting  and  financial  data:  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  (76) . 

Develop  systematic  procedures  In  which 
the  soxirces  used  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission may  be  taken  into  accoxint  simul- 
taneously (76). 

Form  unified  system  of  macroeconomlc 
statistics  to  Increase  usefulness  keeping  in 
mind  the  international  systems  (76). 

Supply  data  on  small  areas,  counties  and 
cities,  especially  for  years  between  decennial 
population  censuses  (78). 

Tabulate  residents  by  county  since  all  tax- 
payers must  give  home  address  in  filing  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  (78). 

Review  sources  of  data  and  assemble  into 
one  library  (78) . 

Provide  small  area  information  In  metro- 
politan area  where  numerous  counties  and 
States  (New  York)  form  one  metropolitan 
area  (78). 

Expand  survey  research  on  travel,  vacation, 
recreation,  the  purchase  of  hobby  and  sports 
equipment,  as  well  as  on  cultural  activities 
(82). 

Decrease  time  and  money  spent  on  publish- 
ing data  on  foreign  countries,  on  industries 
with  little  or  no  Impact  on  the  economy,  and 
detailed  cycle  data  (84). 

Continue  Labor  Department's  program  on 
collective  bargaining  clauses  and  fringe  bene- 
fit studies   (84) . 

Issue  indexes  of  prices  of  Imports  and  of 
exports   (85). 

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  cost- 
of-living  items  has  probably  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  could  be  supplanted  by 
regional  consumer  price  indexes  (85) . 

Parity  index  based  on  1910-14  is  anachro- 
nistic ( 85 ) . 

Extend  review  of  statistics  presenting  esti- 
mates of  what  the  economy  will  be  like  in 
1985  and  then,  present  papers  discussing 
policy  problems  and  administrative  needs  to 
meet  future  needs  (86) . 

Establish  a  central  office  of  Federal  statis- 
tics to  aid  in  supplying  available  and  neces- 
sary data  (87). 

Replace  mid-decade  censiis  with  sample 
surveys  to  provide  vital  household  geographic 


and  metropolitan  area  detail  on  an  ainnual 
trend  basis  (88). 

Increase  use  of  sample  surveys  to  meet 
diverse  needs  of  society  and  industry  in  the 
changing  times  (88). 

Provide  more  and  better  data  on  coimty 
and  metropolitan  area  basis  (89). 

Establish  a  population  census  every  5  years 
rather  than  the  present   10-year  span   (89). 
Expedite  Improvement  of  the  Federal  sta- 
tistics (90). 

Change  the  Federal  statistics  from  an  ever- 
growing, loosely  structured  heap  of  facts  and 
figures  to  a  unified  statistical  system  (90). 

Social  accounts,  foreign  trade  statistics, 
financial  and  banking  statistics,  emplojmient 
statistics  as  "blocs"  do  not  now  make  a  sys- 
tematic whole  (90). 

Modernize  Federal,  State,  and  local  statis- 
tics to  form  fully  integrated,  comprehensive, 
detailed,  up-to-date  data  (91). 

Reorganize  the  Federal  statistical  system 
(91). 

Broaden  and  improve  data  on  who  are  the 
poor  in  our  society  (92) . 

Define  "j>oor"  adequately  and  scientifically 
(92). 

Provide  detailed  data  on  small  geographic 
units  including  population  information  on 
county-by-county  and  data  on  education, 
age.  sex.  color,  occupation,  and  income  (93). 
Supply  data  on  the  ownership  of  radio  and 
television  sets  (93). 

Expedite  and  Increase  data  on  specific  In- 
dustries such  as  chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts (95). 

Correct  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies 
in  Government  statistics  resulting  from  in- 
adequate or  Improper  definition  of  the  indxis- 
try  or  product  ( 95 ) . 

Reorganize  the  collection  of  economic  data 
to  prevent  duplication  among  the  same  10 
agencies  collecting  economic  data  (96). 

Publish  better  and  more  reliable  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  statistics  (97). 

Cooperate  in  the  Implementation  of  inter- 
national standards  to  achieve  a  high  degree 
of  international  comparability  (97). 

Establish  reliable  input-output  tables  for 
the  United  States  (97). 

Provide  general  statements  on  the  accxwacy 
of  the  statistics  presented  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  (98). 

Publish  reports  covering  sales  of  selected 
merchandise  lines  through  major  retail  out- 
lets (99). 

Revise  standard  industrial  classification 
codes  (99) . 

Increase  the  data  of  the  annual  survey  of 
manufacturers  to  cover  a  six-  or  seven-digit 
standard  industrial  classification   (100). 

Need  quinquennial  census  whatever  an- 
nual sampling  programs  may  be  (101). 

Provide  increased  data  on  marriage  and 
divorce  and  family  function  to  throw  light 
on  social  pathology  of  the  times  (101). 

Create  adequately  financed,  national  data 
library-computation  center  to  prevent  tragic 
destruction  of  Irreplaceable  data  (102). 

Highly  aggregative  time  series  do  not  con- 
tain enough  observation  to  permit  exten- 
sive testing  and  estimation  (105). 

Study  possibilities  of  systematic  develop- 
ment of  time-series  data  for  parallel  and  ap- 
proximately matched  groups  of  behavioral 
components  (106). 

Establish  a  national  data  library  of  the 
U.S.  Government  (107). 

Provide  statistics  on  new  residential  hous- 
ing construction  activity  in  breakdown  of 
one-  and  two-family  and  multifamlly  hous- 
ing starts  by  geographical  regions  other  than 
Northeast,  North  Central,  West,  and  South 
(108). 

Publish  estimates  (Department  of  Com- 
merce) of  housing  starts  broken  down  sta- 
tistically as  (a)  types  of  housing,  (b)  t3rpe8 
of  structure,  (c)  types  of  materials  used, 
(d)   geographic  distribution  (109). 


Publish  more  meaningful  and  usable  build- 
ing construction  statistics  and  consider  the 
variations  between  permit  data  and  housing - 
start  data  (109). 

Redefine  (e.g.,  the  textile  Industry)  so  as 
to  represent  a  complete  coverage  of  input- 
output  relationship  within  a  specific  indxis- 

try  (114). 

Attempt  to  quantify  the  degree  of  innova- 
tion in  various  industries  ( 114) . 

Provide  statistical  measurements  of  con- 
sumer purchases  of  the  specific  output  of  a 
given  industry  (114). 

Consider  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  sta- 
tistical programs  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry when  compared   to  other  industries 

(117). 

Develop  data  on  input-output  industry 
structure  as  an  aid  to  evaluating  Impact  of 
changes  in  the  construction  industry  (117). 

Expand  Federal  statistics  programs  to  pro- 
vide State  or  major  metropolitan  area  series 
on  (a)  labor  force,  employment,  unemploy- 
ment; (b)  consumer  credit  outstanding;  and 
ic)  capital  investment  (118). 

Adopt  a  more  specific  definition  of  unem- 
ployment that  is  acceptable  to  statistician, 
management,  labor,  and  "man  on  the  street" 

(119). 

Consider  problem  of  overaccumulatlon  of 
inventories  and  increase  reliability  of  inven- 
tory figures  (119). 

Provide  consistent  estimates  of  the  per- 
centage of  manufacturing  capacity  being 
used  in  current  production   (119). 

Devise  an  export  price  series  that  will  in- 
dicate actual  competitive  conditions  In  In- 
ternational trade  (119). 

Classify  data  by  zip  code  areas  as  a  funda- 
mental classification  (121). 

Utilize  large  computer  storage  capacity 
available  for  data  storage  to  reduce  cost  and 
Improve  value  of  data  (122). 

Determine,  through  sample  study,  the  cost 
of  data  collection  and  reporting  compared 
with  the  value  of  receiving  published  data 
from  the  Government  (123) . 

Formulate  Federal  Information  reservoir 
containing  basic  public  data  (123). 

Establish  business  and  economic  informa- 
tion computer  centers  to  collect  data  to  cen- 
tral Federal  headquarters  (123). 

Update  John  L.  Andriofs  "Guide  to  U.S. 
Government  Statistics,  1961"   (124). 

Improve  timeliness  in  attaining  Federal 
statistics  (125). 

Increase  compatibility  of  coding  systems 
and  procedures  (125). 

Supply  increased  detail  In  census  reports 
(125). 

Consider  a  centralized  statistical  reference 
bureau  (125). 

Provide  data  for  States  and  metropolitan 
areas  on  the  origin  and  destination  of  all  ex- 
ports and  imports,  by  commodity  (126). 

Publish  current  listing  of  withholding  tax 
payments  as  a  measure  of  Income,  by  county 
on  annual  or  monthly  basis,  for  large  coun- 
ties or  metropolitan  areas  (126). 

Supply  report  of  statistics  of  sole  propri- 
etorships by  Industry  in  each  State  (126). 

Attempt  to  meet  publication  deadlines  and 
schedules  in  supplying  economic  censuses 
(127). 

Publish  annual  person-income  series  for 
each  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
United  States  (127). 

Include  number  of  apartment  buildings  as 
well  as  the  number  of  units  in  areas  covered 
in  census  of  housing  (127) . 

Couple  Job  opening  data  with  data  for  re- 
cent new  hires  for  a  better  plcttire  of  the 
current  opportunities  In  the  labor  market 
(127). 

Establish  Federal  system  for  standardizing 
and  distributing  State  totals  for  construc- 
tion statistics  and  payrolls  In  manufacturing 
Industries  (128). 

Provide  statistics  on  wage  and  salary  rates 
by  types  of  Jobs  (128). 


Supply  detail  and  prompt  collections  of  ex- 
penditure data  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments (128). 

Need  more  and  better  Information  on  Job 
vacancies  (130). 

Provide  better  profiles  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed  along  with  system  of  match- 
ing Jobseekers  and  Jobs  (130). 

Establish  a  more  comprehensive  consvmier 
price  index  (130). 

Obtain  data  on  actual  prices  paid  by  the 
buyer,  not  the  price  supplied  by  sellers  (130) . 
Develop  more  adequate  price  indexes  In  the 
construction  field  ( 130) . 

Provide  more  and  better  price  deflators  for 
use  in  establishing  trends  in  real  output 
(130). 

Provide  statistics  showing  the  relationship 
of  education  to  Income  and  productivity 
(131). 

Improve  data  for  predicting  occupational 
trends  (132). 

Provide  timely,  accurate,  and  understand- 
able small  area  data  ( 132) . 

To  increase  usefulness  of  census  data  to 
metropolitan  policymakers,  code  the  data 
geographically,  put  It  on  tape  accompanied 
by  standard  programs  for  extracting  or  com- 
bining a  variety  of  Information  (132). 

Provide  greater  comparability  of  trade 
statistics  of  our  domestic  production  to  es- 
tablish comparison  of  relative  Importance  of 
foreign  trade  for  different  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy (133). 

Improve  statistics  on  foreign  transactions 

(133). 

Provide  adequate  funds  and  leadership  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  enable  It  to 
review  existing  programs  to  detect  obsoles- 
cence and  forsee  new  needed  programs  (133) . 

Provide  central  agency  within  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  individual  researchers  and 
small  research  organizations  In  attaining  data 

(133). 

Link  together  vast  data  collections  of  the 
Government  with  electronic  data  storage  and 
retrieval  systems  (133) . 

Provide  single  compendium,  catalog,  direc- 
tory, or  encyclopedia  of  statistical  material 
available  from  Government  agencies  (134). 
Create  statistical  program  for  agriculture 
based  upon  the  facts  of  today's  word— not 
upon  conditions  which  no  longer  exist  (134) . 
Broaden  studies  to  encotirage  family  farm, 
if  this  is  to  be  a  national  policy  (134) . 

Continue  support  and  consideration  of  an 
annual  sample  survey  of  agriculture  (134). 
Coordinate  classlflcatlon  of  statistics  for 
"an  industry"  as  compiled  by  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  (136) . 

Coordinate  classification  and  coding  of 
products  and  commodities  for  the  different 
census  programs  among  various  Government 
agencies  (136). 

Supply  standard  definitions,  classifications, 
and  coding  among  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
consistent  composite  information  (136). 

Provide  statistics  that  are  essential  to  the 
good  management  of  our  economy  and  our 
society  and  prevent  reappearance  of  obscu- 
rantism and  antlintellectuallsm  that  almost 
wrecked  our  system  of  economic  Intelligence 
in  the  early  1950's  ( 139) . 

Recognize  large  areas  of  "unknowns"  In 
changing  field  of  agriculture  ( 140) . 

Determine  whether  securing  data  on  tech- 
nical products  and  services  to  farmers  belongs 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  (140) . 

Present  gross  national  product  on  regional 
as  well  as  total  U.S.  basis  ( 141 ) . 

Provide  detailed  breakdowns  of  (1)  change 
In  business  inventories  and  (2)  net  exports 
of  goods  and  services  ( 141 ) . 

Increase  the  frequency  of  publication  of 
detailed  breakdown  of  personal  consumption 
expenditures  (141). 

Strive  for  a  quicker  release  of  statistics 
on  gross  national  product  (141) . 

Consider  a  more  frequent  population  and 
Income  forecast  by  States  and  counties  (141) . 


Provide  detailed  data  regarding  number 
of  famUies  with  chUdren  of  a  specific  age 

(141). 

Supply  data  on  the  nvimber  of  grocery 
stores  in  counties  with  less  than  600  estab- 
lishments (141). 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULE 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  385. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  385)  offered  by 
Mr.  RIBICOFF  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  delete  lines  11  through  16  and 
substitute  the  following  therefor: 

"(a)  American  Sbxling  Pkice. — Headnote 
3(b)  for  schedule  7,  part  1,  subpart  A  (p. 
332)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'In  Item 
700.50,  If  the  rubber  portion  thereof  is 
wholly,  or  over  50  percent  by  weight,  of 
natviral  rubber,  and'. 

"(b)  Protective  Footwear. — Schedule  7. 
part  1,  subpart  A  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  700.50  (p.  332)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Hunting  boots,  ga- 
loshes, rainwear, 
and  other  footwear 
designed  to  be 
worn  over,  or  in 
lieu  of,  other  loot- 
wear  as  a  protec- 
tion against  water, 
oil,  grease,  or  chem- 
icals or  cold  or  in- 
clement weather, 
all  the  foregoing 
having  soles  and 
uppers  of  which 
over  90  percent  o( 
the  exterior  surface 
area  is  rubber  or 
plastics  (except 
footwear  with 
uppers  of  non 
molded  coastruc- 
tion  formed  by 
sewing  the  parts 
thereof  toeether 
and  having  ex- 
posed on  the  outer 
surface  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of 
functional  stitch- 
ing)'     .     ,    K, 
Polyvinyl  chlo- 
ride footwear, 
not  supported 
and  not  lined. 


r(10.61 


700.52 


700.53 


Rubber  foot- 
upper  of  which 
does  not  ex- 
tend above  the 
ankle,  de- 
signe<l  for  use 
without  clos- 
ures, whether  or 
not  supported 
or  lined 


12.5% 
ad 

val. 


25% 
ad 
val. 


Other. 


25% 
ad 
val. 

60% 
sd 
val. 


50% 
ad 
vaL 

126% 
ad 
val. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SURVIVORS 
OF  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  WHO  DIES  WHILE  ON  AC- 
TIVE DUTY  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  HIS 
UNUSED  ACCRUED  LEAVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  567. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7843)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  survivors  of 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dies 
while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
584 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  would  authorize  payment  to  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  for  the  unused  leave  credited  to  the 
deceased  on  the  date  of  his  death. 

EXPLANATION 

Under  existing  law  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  are  retired  or  discharged 
may  be  paid  for  unused  leave  credited  to  them 
at  the  time  of  their  separation.  If  payment 
to  the  retiree  has  not  been  made  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  such  payment  may  be  made  to 
surviving  heirs.  Survivors  of  civil  service 
employees  are  also  entitled  to  payment  for 
accumulated  leave  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  employee. 

In  contrast,  pajrments  for  unused  accumu- 
lated leave  do  not  survive  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  die  during  active  service. 
Tills  is  an  unjustifiable  inequity  and  this  bill 
would  provide  authority  for  survivors  of  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  who  dies 
while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his  unused 
accrued  leave.  The  bill  applies  to  all  of  the 
uniformed  services,  including  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  naaxlmum  payment  is 
for  60  days  leave.  This  maximum  Is  con- 
sistent with  existing  law  applicable  to  pay- 
ments for  unused  accrued  leave  to  members 
upon  discharge  or  retirement. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  REMAINS  OP 
DECEASED  DEPENDENTS  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  569,  H.R. 
3037. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3037)  to  amend  section  1485  of  title  10. 


United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  remains  of  deceased  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  586) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  transporta- 
tion at  Government  expense  of  the  remains 
of  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
services  on  active  duty  If  the  dependent  dies 
at  or  while  traveling  to  or  from  the  member's 
place  of  active  duty. 

EXPLANATION 

Under  section  1485  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Government  bears  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  remains  of  a  de- 
pendent of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty  at  a  place  outside  the  United 
States,  if  the  dependent  dies  at  or  while 
traveling  to  or  from  the  member's  place  of 
active  duty. 

Before  the  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
as  States,  the  Government  provided  trans- 
portation for  the  remains  of  deceased  de- 
pendents from  these  relatively  remote  loca- 
tions, from  which  the  cost  of  transporting 
remains  was  relatively  expensive.  In  earlier 
Congresses  the  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mended legislation  to  continue  the  authority 
for  transporting  remains  of  dependents  who 
died  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  The  committee 
expressed  the  view  that  after  the  admission 
of  these  former  territories  as  States,  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  other  States 
should  be  on  the  same  footing  for  entitle- 
ment to  transportation  for  remains  of  de- 
ceased dependents.  Thereafter,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reconsidered  Its  recom- 
mendation and  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
the  Government  would  be  authorized  to 
transport  the  remains  of  deceased  depend- 
ents not  only  from  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  but  also  from  each  of  the  other  48 
States  to  the  home  of  the  decedent  or  to 
such  other  place  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  the  appropriate  place  of  interment. 
Under  this  bill  the  military  departments 
would  be  authorized  to  pay  the  common  car- 
rier costs  for  the  transportation  of  the  re- 
mains of  deceased  dependents.  All  other 
services  related  to  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  would  continue  to  be 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  sponsor  as 
is  new  the  practice.  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  currently  entitled  to  the  trans- 
portation of  their  dependents  on  a  change 
of  permanent  duty  station,  retirement,  or  in 
case  of  death  of  the  member.  The  bill  would 
authorize  essentially  the  same  transporta- 
tion for  a  dead  dependent  that  would  be  au- 
thorized If  the  dependent  were  living. 


DISPOSITION  OF  LOST,  ABANDONED. 
OR  UNCLAIMED  PERSONAL  PROP- 
ERTY UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDI- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  570,  HR.  5034. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
5034)  to  amend  section  2575(a)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  lost,  abandoned,  or 
unclaimed  personal  property  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  587),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  ^ 

This  bill  would  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed  personal 
property  under  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Department  of  the 
Treasiiry. 

EXPLANATION 

Under  existing  law.  lost,  abandoned,  or 
unclaimed  personal  property  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  may  be  dis- 
posed of  1  year  from  the  date  the  property 
Is  received  when  the  owner,  his  heirs,  or 
next  of  kin  cannot  be  determined  after  dili- 
gent effort.  If  the  owner  is  "determined" 
but  not  "found."  the  property  may  not  be 
disposed  of  until  after  120  days  following 
the  date  of  notice  of  Intended  disposition 
has  been  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the 
owner  at  his  last  known  address.  There  is 
doubt  under  current  law  whether  this  120- 
day  notice  Is  without  regard  to  the  1-year 
waiting  period  that  applies  when  the  owner 
cannot  be  determined. 

To  reduce  storage  costs  and  administra- 
tive work,  this  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the 
1-year  waiting  period  to  3  months.  More- 
over, property  with  a  fair  market  value  of 
less  than  $25  could  be  disposed  of  without 
regard  to  the  3-month  waiting  period  If  a 
diligent  effort  to  determine  the  lawful  owner 
Is  unsuccessful.  The  bill  also  would  per- 
mit tlie  use  of  certified  or  registered  mail  in 
sending  the  required  notice.  Only  registered 
mall  can  now  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  kind  of  property  to  which  this  bill 
applies  is  chiefly  Items  of  personal  clothing 
and  personal  effects  of  relatively  small  value, 
such  as  laundry,  spectacles,  cigarette  lighters, 
and  bracelets. 


which  H.R.   10306  was  just  passed  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the  bill 
will  be  replaced  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  AND  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  573.  H.R.  10306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10306)  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Services  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 


INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  PERFORMANCE 
OF  HAZARDOUS  DUTY  ON  FLIGHT 
DECK  OF  AN  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  581,  H.R.  3044. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3044)  to  authorize  payment  of  incentive 
pay  for  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  594),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  incentive  pay  for  personnel  who 
perform  hazardous  duty  on  the  flight  decks 
of  aircraft  carriers.  Enlisted  personnel  would 
receive  $55  a  month  and  officers  $110  a 
month  which  is  the  rate  of  Incentive  pay  now 
fixed  by  law  for  performance  of  the  nine 
other  kinds  of  duty  designated  as  hazardous. 
This  pay  would  be  received  only  for  those 
months  during  which  an  individual  was  ac- 
tually subjected  to  the  stated  hazard.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  not  be  awarded  to  per- 
sonnel already  receiving  pay  for  other  haz- 
ardous duty. 

Over  97  percent  of  those  affected  by  the  bill 
would  be  enlisted  personnel.  Out  of  the 
total  of  approximately  9.475  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  for  this  pay,  about  9,225  are 
enlisted  personnel  and  250  are  officers. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    PERSONS    COVERED 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  the  per- 
sons who  would  be  authorized  the  Incentive 
pay  would  be  only  a  portion  of  those  who 
serve  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  The 
only  persons  who  would  be  entitled  to  the 
pay  would  be  those  who  are  Involved  In  fre- 
quent and  regular  participation  of  the  flight 
operations. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DUTY  COVERED  BY   THE  BILL 

Some  of  the  personnel  whose  presence  is 
regularly  required  on  the  flight  decks  of  a 
carrier  during  flight  operations  include  the 
flight  deck  catapult  and  arresting  gear  crews, 
plane  directors  and  handllers.  phone  talkers, 
elevator  operators,  crash  crew,  fueling  crew, 
ordnance  crew,  hospital  corpsmen.  squadron 
maintenance  and  ordnance  personnel  and 
plane  captains. 

NEED  FOR  THE  BILL 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  twofold: 
First,  It  Is  to  provide  incentive  pay  In  recog- 
nition of  the  hazard  Involved  In  duty  aboard 
the  flight  decks  of  aircraft  carriers;  and  sec- 
ond, to  provide  an  Incentive  which  would  as- 
sist In  Improving  the  reenllstment  rate  of 
personnel  performing  this  kind  of  duty  and 
thereby  serve  to  raise  the  experience  level  for 
this  essential  type  of  military  duty. 


A  large  proportion  of  flight  deck  personnel 
are  newly  rated  third-class  aviation  boat- 
swain's mates  (E-4)  or  nonrated  personnel 
(E-3  or  E-2).  Their  reenllstment  rate  is 
about  one-third  the  overall  Navy  flrst-re- 
enllstment  rate.  The  ftrst-term  reenllst- 
ment rate  for  these  personnel  Is  8.3  percent. 
In  addition,  among  the  nonrated  men  who 
do  reenllst  many  are  preparing  for  duties 
that  will  remove  them  from  the  flight  deck. 
The  inevitable  result  is  an  experience  level 
chronically  below  the  optimum  desired  for 
maximum  safety  and  efficiency. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  large  number 
of  injuries  and  accidents  attributable  to  per- 
sonnel errors  stubbornly  resists  reduction. 
However,  an  Improvement  in  retention  rate 
and  experience  level  could  be  expected  to 
follow  enactment  of  this  legislative  proposal, 
and  this  improvement  should  further  result 
in  a  significant  reduction  of  fatalities,  In- 
juries, and  property  damage,  and  an  Increase 
in  the  combat  potential  of  naval  airpower. 

DANGERS  INVOLVED  IN  FLIGHT  DECK  OPERATIONS 

Flight  deck  personnel  perform  their  duties 
during  flight  operations  around,  under,  and 
in  close  proximity  to  moving  aircraft.  They 
are  exposed  to  hazards  from  Jet  intake.  Jet 
blasts,  propeller  wash,  whirling  propellers, 
flying  objects  detached  from  aircraft  In 
faulty  landings,  aircraft  crashes  and  fires, 
and  accidents  caused  by  breakage  or  faulty 
operation  of  components  of  the  catapult 
or  arresting  gear.  The  hazards  are  increased 
by  the  conditions  under  which  flight  deck 
personnel  must  perform  their  duties.  They 
must  work  at  great  speed.  In  winds  of  at  least 
30  miles  per  hour,  and  frequently  in  bad 
weather  or  In  darkness.  Their  long  working 
hours  during  a  launch  and  recovery  cycle, 
the  heavy  pressure  generated  by  the  tempo 
of  flight  operations,  and  the  high  noise  level 
contribute  to  fatigue,  which  in  turn  com- 
pounds the  hazards. 

Compilation  of  fatality  and  injury  statistics 
shows  that  duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  at- 
tack or  antisubmarine  aircraft  carrier  dur- 
ing flight  operations  is  one  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous types  of  duty  in  the  Navy.  As  to  fa- 
talities, it  ranks  next  after  duty  involving 
flying.  As  to  injuries,  It  ranks  first  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  per- 
mitting me  to  allow  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider these  bills,  to  which  there  was  no 
objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time  on  the  amend- 
ment or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     On  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
we  discussed  the  situation  as  it  affected 
this  amendment,  particularly  those 
phases  of  it  which  caused  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  is  himself  a  for- 
mer Cabinet  official  and  a  member  of  this 
administration,  and  who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  most  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  the  executive  department,  to 
be  sharply  critical  of  the  assurances  of 
the  executive  department  to  him,  which 
he  felt  deeply  were  not  honored. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  hear  all  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  just 
said  because  I  was  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  I  will 
start  again. 

Last  night  we  discussed  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  which  is  that  the  executive 
department,  in  his  view,  did  not  keep  its 
word  to  him.  Knowing  that,  in  a  sense, 
he  was  speaking  against  interest,  because 
he  was  himself  a  Cabinet  officer  and  a 
member  of  this  administration,  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  should  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  that  charge.  I  have  since 
looked  into  it,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
had  a  right  to  feel  as  he  did.  I  might 
not  have  felt  the  same  way:  I  might  have 
disagreed.  But  I  can  understand  per- 
fectly why  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut felt  as  he  did.  Enough  had  hap- 
pened, in  my  judgment,  to  give  him  the 
feeling  that  he  expressed  yesterday. 

Also  overnight,  I  have  looked  into  the 
merits  of  the  situation.  I  believe,  repre- 
senting a  constituency  heavily  weighted 
in  favor  the  consumer,  that  I  would  have 
to  oppwse  this  amendment  most  vigor- 
ously, and  which  I  believe  bear  directly 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion of  protectionism  involved  in  terms 
of  prices  to  the  consumer,  quite  apart 
from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  as  to  how  this 
action  will  affect  its  negotiations  in  the 
so-called  Kennedy  round,  which  is,  of 
course,  in  the  special  care  of  Special  Rep- 
resentative Herter. 

What  affects  me  more  than  anything 
else  is  that  I  believe,  from  years  of  expe- 
rience, that  the  Senate  is  very  likely,  in 
deV-ate  on  this  subject — and  it  is  very 
human  and  understandable  that  we  can- 
not ask  Senators,  even,  to  be  less  than 
human,  to  go  off  the  merits,  the  sub- 
stance, as  it  were,  and,  as  we  lawyers  say, 
the  procedure,  and  to  be  strongly  moved 
by  what  I  consider  to  be  a  legitimate 
complaint  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  as  to  how  they  have  been  used. 
I  also  find  upon  investigation  that  this 
Is  a  complicated  problem.  Let  me  indi- 
cate to  the  Senate  one  of  the  areas  of  its 
complexity. 

This  amendment  would  abolish  Amer- 
ican selling  price  valuation  of  protective 
footwear,  entered  under  item  700.50  of 
the  tariff  schedules,  and  would  substitute 
new  rates  on  the  usual  valuation  basis: 
12^2  percent  for  vinyl,  25  percent  for  low 
rubbers,  and  60  percent  for  boots  and 
galoshes.  Of  these  the  important  rate 
is  the  60-percent  rate,  since  the  boots 
and  galoshes  of  synthetic  rubber  are  the 
bulk  of  the  imports  under  item  700.50. 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  late 
yesterday  turned  on  the  misunderstand- 
ing with  respect  to  the  administration's 
support  for  such  an  amendment.  The 
real  matter  for  consideration,  of  course, 
is  whether  such  an  amendment  Is  proper. 
Discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal inevitably  involves  complexities 
much  greater  than  have  yet  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  or  in  the  debate.  These 
complexities  are  brought  out  not  so  much 
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for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Senate 
to  take  definitive  action,  as  to  show  that 
this  Is  much  too  complicated  a  subject 
to  act  upon  sensibly  as  a  part  of  HH. 
7969. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  idea  to  abolish 
the  American  selling  price  valuation  and 
substitute  rates  based  on  normal  valua- 
tion methods  that  fairly  reflect  the  ac- 
tual protection  accorded.  It  is  good  that 
there  Is  general  agreement  on  this 
principle. 

An  actual  weighted  average  f.o.b.  rate 
for  waterproof  footwear  under  700.50 
would  be  very  close  to  12 '72  percent^  be- 
cause this  is  the  rate  at  which  synthetic 
boots  have  been  entering. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  is  defec- 
tive, because,  first,  it  takes  for  granted 
that  the  American  selling  price  rate 
should  be  applied  to  synthetic  rubber: 
second,  it  would  establish  a  rate  well 
above  the  present  American  selling  price 
rate  for  India  rubber  footwear;  third, 
it  neglects  an  important  area  that 
equally  needs  attention,  the  American 
selling  price  valuation  of  rubber-soled 
footwear  with  fabric  uppers  under  item 
700.60  of  the  tariff  schedules. 

First.  The  Treasury  ruling  that  syn- 
thetic boots  are  not  subject  to  American 
selling  price  valuation  was  a  carefully 
considered  decision  by  high  officials  of 
Treasury  affirming  the  position  per- 
sonally approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs.  If  it  was  wrong,  it  could 
have  been  uken  to  court,  but  it  never  has 
been.  The  Tariff  Commission  followed 
that  ruling  in  preparing  the  new  tariff 
schedules,  again  after  careful  consider- 
ation. The  views  of  the  American  in- 
dustry were  heard  and  considered  by 
Treasury  and  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
This  is  no  inadvertence  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  after  so  Uttle  consideration,  but 
a  major  and  very  complicated  policy 
Issue. 

The  question  really  before  us  is  the 
justification  for  extending  the  India  rub- 
ber American  selling  price  protection  to 
new  products,  when  the  India  rubber 
protection  is  based  on  a  1933  proclama- 
tion under  the  obsolete  and  repudiated 
equalization  of  cost  of  production  provi- 
sion of  the  Tariff  Act;  when  there  has 
been  no  finding  of  injury  or  threat  of 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  by  any 
body;  and  when  that  industry  is  actually 
enjoying  unprecedented  sales.  Of  course, 
synthetic  and  natural  boots  should  be 
dealt  with  similarly  for  tariff  purposes. 
We  are  all  agreed  about  that.  But  a 
proper  rate  might  well  be  closer  to  12  Mj 
percent  than  to  60  percent. 

Second.  To  understand  fully  the  ob- 
jections to  the  60-percent  rate,  it  must 
be  understood  that  in  administering 
American  selling  price  valuation  of  foot- 
wear the  appraisers  have  had  a  choice 
among  various  American-made  products, 
all  of  which  are  similar  to  the  imported 
products.  It  was  the  practice  for  many 
years  to  take  the  highest  prices  quoted 
by  established  American  manufacturers, 
rather  than  lower  prices  at  which  goods 
were  being  offered  in  volimie  competi- 
tively in  the  marketplace.  Importers  ob- 
jected violently  to  this  method  of  ad- 
ministering American  selling  price  and, 
finally,  early  In  1963,  the  Commissioner 


of  Customs  suspended  American  selling 
price  valuation  of  footwear  and  instituted 
a  review  of  the  actual  prices  of  the 
domestic  products.  No  results  of  this 
review  have  yet  been  anounced,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Customs  Bureau  has 
been  expecting  to  propose  new  gmdelines 
to  appraisers  that  would  instruct  them 
to  select  articles  considerably  lower  In 
price  than  the  last-used  price  list.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  60-percent  figure  reflects 
a  practice  which  has  not  been  applied  for 
2Vi  years  and  which  almost  certainly  is 
way  above  the  practice  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed when  appraisement  on  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  is  resumed.  Obviously, 
it  is  also  a  reason  why  the  fixing  of  an 
equivalent  rate  requires  more  careful 
study  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  In 
particular,  it  requires  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  views  of  interested  parties, 
which  has  not  yet  been  done. 

A  further  complexity  that  should  be 
understood  is  that  rubber  footwear  is  on 
the  final  list  of  articles  not  valued 
under  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of 
1956.  This  complicates  the  Customs 
Bureau's  task  of  selecting  proper  Ameri- 
can selling  price  prices  and  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  full  review  of  the  subject. 

Abolition  of  American  selling  price 
valuation  is  certainly  a  desirable  end  in 
itself,  but  does  not  in  the  least  justify 
an  increase  in  the  tariff  protection  al- 
ready being  given. 

I  am  glad  that  there  Is  complete 
agreement  in  this  body  that  American 
selling  price  should  be  abolished,  but  the 
question  to  be  answered  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  continuing — let  alone  extend- 
ing— such  extraordinary  protection  for 
a  prosperous  and  expanding  American 
industry.  If  such  protection  had  result- 
ed from  an  escape-clause  investigation, 
it  would  automatically  have  been  re- 
viewed periodically,  but  this  protection 
involved  no  finding  of  injury  or  threat 
of  injury  and  the  justification  has  not 
been  reviewed  since  its  inception  32  years 
ago.  Nor  has  it  become  merged  into 
the  general  tariff  schedules,  because 
other  footwear  is  subject  to  ad  valorem 
rates  on  f.o.b.  values  of  10  to  20  percent, 
and  other  rubber  products,  in  general, 
take  exactly  the  same  12 '/2  percent  rate 
derived  from  paragraph  1537(b),  but  on 
the  normal  valuation  basis. 

The  effect  of  imports  on  the  domestic 
industry  was  not  germane  to  the  1933 
proclamation  and  has  not  been  examined 
by  any  competent  body.  It  has  been 
suggested  here,  and  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report,  that  that  effect  on  the 
U.S.  industry  is  serious.  It  is  true  that 
imports  of  rubber  footwear  have  in- 
creased. At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  rubber  and  plastic  footwear  sales 
of  the  domestic  industry  have  increased 
phenomenally,  and  so  has  employment. 

The  value  of  shipments  for  the  U.S. 
rubber  footwear  industry — SIC  3021 — 
increased  steadily  year  by  year  from  $50 
million  in  1938  to  $229  million  in  1958 
to  $352  million  in  1963 — Census  Bureau. 
Shipments  in  1964  exceeded  1963  in  all 
categories — Department  of  Commerce, 
BDSA. 

Employment  has  grown  steadily  from 
18,000  in  1939  to  29,000  in  1963 — Census 
Bureau.     BLS  reports  growth  for  the 


same  industry  from  24,200  in  1961  to 
27.300  in  1963,  27.500  in  1964,  and  29,600 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1965.  If  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  first  4  months 
of  1964,  an  increase  is  shown  of  more 
than  3,000  workers  since  the  same  period 
last  year. 

We  often  speak  of  these  tariff  ques- 
tions as  if  they  involved  only  the  inter- 
ests of  American  producers  and  those  in- 
volved in  the  import  trade.  However, 
they  also  deeply  concern  the  American 
public,  whose  cost  of  living  is  vitally 
affected.  I  am  advised  that  any  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  present  duties  on 
these  rubber  products  will  destroy  exist- 
ing price  lines.  With  imports  unavail- 
able, the  poor,  who  chiefly  buy  the  im- 
ports, would  have  to  pay,  on  the  average, 
$2  more  for  a  pair  of  galoshes  now  avail- 
able for  $2.99,  for  instance,  and  a  much 
greater  increase  on  rubber  boots — par- 
ticularly the  kind  used  largely  by  farmer.^ 
and  workers.  The  situation  today  is  that 
the  need  for  low-priced  items  is  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  the  imports.  We 
would  not  find  them  in  the  stores  we  buy 
in,  but  go  to  the  poorer  neighborhoods, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  imports  often 
make  the  difference  between  having  pro- 
tective footwear  against  cold  and  wet,  or 
not  having  it  at  all. 

These  are  complicated  problems  in- 
volving the  question  whether  synthetic 
rubber  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  nat- 
ural rubber.  There  are  strong  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  proclamation  of  1933  as  the 
essential  basis  for  the  application  of  the 
formula  which  is  contained  in  the 
amendment,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
practices  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  have  been  followed  consistently 
for  2  "2  years,  upon  which  people  have 
invested  considerable  sums  of  money  go- 
ing just  the  other  way,  and  who,  I  think, 
would  have  come  to  this  conclusion  which 
I  should  like  to  express  to  my  colleagues 
as,  in  my  judgment,  being  the  only  way 
out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment — and  I  submit  this  as  the  view 
of  one  Senator — under  the  circum- 
stances, the  manager  of  the  bill  ought  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference — and 
that  should  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  What  they  ought 
to  do  at  the  same  time,  however,  is  to 
assure  Senators  like  myself,  who  come 
from  the  great  consiuner  States,  and 
members  of  their  own  committees  who 
had  serious  doubts  about  the  problem, 
that  they  will,  in  a  technical,  really  pro- 
fessional sense,  inventory  this  question 
carefully  in  conference  and  endeavor  to 
reach  a  solution  which  will  be  fair  not 
only  to  the  producer — which  I  think  this 
proposal  will  be — it  is  more  than  fair  to 
the  producers;  it  is  really  a  protection- 
ist tariff — but  realizing  that  there  Is  a 
consumer-competitor    factor,    not    only 


on  the  import  question  but  on  the  con- 
sumer question,  as  to  which  the  con- 
sumer is  entitled  to  have  the  benefit. 

I  hope  we  might  have  that  assurance 
from  the  managers  of  the  bill,  because,  in 
my  judgment,  considering  the  circum- 
stances which  we  face  as  a  practical  sit- 
uation, we  could  hash  this  problem  out 
for  hours  and  come  to  the  same  result. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  a  legitimate  complaint  con- 
sidering what  he  was  led  to  believe.  But 
we  come  to  the  same  result.  There 
would  be  only  an  exacerbation  of  the 
debate,  which  would  bring  us  to  exactly 
the  same  point. 

I  feel  that  the  consimier  Interest,  If 
we  can  get  such  an  assurance  from  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  would  be  better 
protected  in  the  way  I  have  just  sug- 
gested than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

First.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Hartke-Ribicoff  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 
I  say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  tak- 
ing into  account  what  will  transpire  in 
conference,  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  we  are  straightening  out  an 
analogy  that  there  is  no  basic  difference 
between  natural-rubber  and  synthetic- 
rubber  boots. 
No  one  can  tell  the  difference. 
Keep  in  mind  that  between  1959  and 
1963,  since  the  Treasury  made  the  rul- 
ing, imports  have  risen  from  8  percent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United 
States  to  37  percent.     For  the  first  6 
months  of  1965,  the  dollar  value  in  im- 
ports of  these  items  has  increased  159 
percent. 

Specifically,  if  we  hurt  a  basic  Indus- 
try such  as  the  rubber  boot  and  rubber 
shoe  industry,  if  we  damage  the  rights 
of  the  workers,  then  we  hurt  them  as 
consumers.  We  hurt  everyone  who  de- 
pends upon  them. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  a  fair 
compromise.  This  would  eliminate  the 
American  selling  price.  It  would  give 
justice  to  all  parties  Involved.  It  would 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  of  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor Herter. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr .  RIBICOFF .    I  yield . 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  voted  on  this  ques- 
tion on  two  occasions.  With  one  set  of 
committee  members  present  and  another 
set  absent,  they  voted  to  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  protection  that  he  asked  for  in 
the  first  instance.  Then,  with  a  differ- 
ent set  of  Senators  present,  they  voted 
to  rescind  the  action  formerly  taken. 


The  Senator  is  proposing  a  kind  of  split- 
the -difference  proposal. 

Mr.  Herter's  office  had  suggested  this 
solution.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  State  Department  be- 
trayed the  Senator.  The  other  officials 
did  not  know  that  this  was  being  sug- 
gested as  a  compromise. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  satisfactory 
amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  has  fought  more  vigorously  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  than  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
If  I  were  to  characterize  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  I  would  say 
that  he  is  a  consumer's  Senator.  That 
is  not  self-serving.  I  have  proved  that 
on  every  single  occasion  in  which  the 
problem  arose  in  the  15  years  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor.   I  feel  that  is  my  duty. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
"Please  let  us  not  adopt  practices  here 
under  the  pretext  that  we  are  protect- 
ing the  consumer  when  what  we  are 
actually  doing  is  'killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg'"— America's  own 
industrial  security. 

There  is  not  an  individual  in  America 
who  does  not  understand  that  insofar 
as  rubber  footwear  is  concerned,  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  nat- 
ural and  synthetic  rubber.    However,  a 
difference    has    been    created    in    the 
parliamentary  process  to  the  extent  that 
today  37  percent  of  the  entire  consumer 
consumption  of  the  United  States  Is  in 
the  form  of  imports.     It  is  37  percent 
today.    It  will  be  40  percent  tomorrow. 
It  will  be  perhaps  50  percent  next  year. 
When  we  get  to  100  percent,  where  will 
the    rubber    footwear    industry    of    the 
United  States  be? 

At  that  point,  God  forbid,  if  the  lines 
of  conununication  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  severed,  all  of  us 
will  be  without  rubber  footwear,  and 
every  Senator  will  have  a  veiT  serious 
cold,  I  am  afraid,  from  getting  his  feet 
wet.  There  will  be  no  American  rubber 
footwear  industry. 

-The  important  consideration  is  that 
we  be  reasonable.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
should  shut  the  door  absolutely.  How- 
ever, this  is  becoming  a  serious  problem. 
We  must  realize  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  is 
on  a  wartime  economy  in  peacetime. 

We  spend  $50  billion  a  year  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  world.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  much  of  our  in- 
dustry and  much  of  our  economy  are 
devoted  to  producing  the  implements  of 
war.  We  are.  at  the  same  time,  striving 
to  bring  about  peace  and  disarmament. 
When  that  day  comes,  what  will  we  do 
with  all  the  unemployed  people?  We 
will  have  lost  our  rubber  footwear  in- 
dustry and  our  textile  industry  and  many 
other  industries  in  the  United  States. 
Where  will  the  consimiers  go  to  find  jobs 


and  earn  money  so  that  they  can  still  be 
American  consumers?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  us. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  the  im- 
ports have  risen  to  37  percent  of  total 
American  consimiption.  That  is  a  dan- 
ger point.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  we 
treat  synthetic  rubber  in  substantially 
the  same  way  as  we  treat  natural  rubber. 
I  realize  that  this  might  create  some 
problems  for  Governor  Herter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICX)FF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem,  day  by  day. 
I  hope  that  the  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bill  will  give  this  matter  the  serious 
emphasis  it  needs  when  they  take  this 
matter  to  conference.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  in  which  we  would  accept  the 
amendment  as  a  matter  of  form,  go  to 
conference,  and,  after  a  little  talk  back 
and  forth,  would  agree  to  throw  it  out 
This  is  a  serious  problem.  The  rubber 
footwear  industry  in  my  State  has  fallen 
upon  difficult  times. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  will  offer  an- 
other amendment  shortly  that  has  to  do 
with  braided  rugs.  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that  later. 

I  applaud  the  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bill  for  recognizing  the  problem. 
The  problem  was  recognized  in  commit- 
tee. Then  something  happened.  I  do 
not  want  to  engage  in  any  discussion 
concerning  any  deals,  arrangements,  or 
agreements  that  were  made.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  However,  I 
do  know  that,  when  the  imports  reach  37 
percent  of  the  American  consumption,  we 
should  beware.  Let  us  beware  and  let 
us  make  sure  that  we  do  not  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  much  time 

as  he  will  need.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
alertness  in  watching  out  for  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  interest  of  his 
constituency,  the  consumers.  I  also 
commend  him  for  his  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  here. 

I  believe  that,  after  the  Senator  con- 
siders the  matter  further,  he  may  be 
convinced  that  he  is  mistaken.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  high-tariff  measure 
at  all. 

Certain  elements  are  contained  In  it 
which  are  extremely  desirable,  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  Kennedy  round- 
there  are  over  140  items  on  the  tariff — 
but  also  in  connection  with  the  overall 
relations  of  American  business  overseas. 
It  would  place  India  rubber  and  synthetic 
rubber  on  the  same  basis. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for  iml- 
form  treatment.  I  have  before  me  two 
boots.     One  was  made  from  synthetic 
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rubber  and  the  other  from  regular  India 
rubber.  I  defy  anyone  under  the  sun  to 
tell  the  difference  between  the  two. 
These  boots  will  be  available  for  Senators 
to  examine. 

The  Tariff  Commission  recognized  the 
problem  as  recently  as  June  29,  1962. 
when  it  said  that  this  is  a  matter  for  leg- 
islative action.  They  had  a  problem  in 
trying  to  deal  with  the  American  selling 
price.  The  American  selling  price  has 
been  eliminated,  which  is  a  forward  step. 
We  are  moving  forward  in  a  good  way. 
We  are  ready  to  proceed  to  accept  this 
matter  as  one  which  has  been  properly 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell!  may 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  LMr.  HartkeJ  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl  to  establish  more  equitable  rates 
of  duty  on  waterproof  footwear.  More 
than  3.000  workers  In  my  State  depend 
on  this  industry  for  their  livelihood  and 
they  have  for  too  long  dwelt  under  the 
disadvantage  of  mounting  incursions  of 
low-priced  foreign  products,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  synthetics.  These  peoples 
badly  need  our  assistance  and  I  therefore 
strongly  support  the  Ribicoff  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  statement  which  he  has 
made  earlier. 

The  conclusion  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived is  the  identical  conclusion  that  I 
arrived  at  last  night,  and  which  I  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  accept  last 
night.  However,  he  wanted  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  it  for  himself  and 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  facts  which 
were  involved.  We  are  going  into  con- 
ference to  take  a  look  at  it.  We  need 
to  take  a  technical  and  professional  look 
at  the  entire  subject  once  again. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  have  been  in  some  way  misled, 
not  intentionally,  by  the  representatives 
of  Mr.  Herter.  and  in  some  instances  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department. 
We  will  look  into  the  situation  thor- 
oughly. I  am  sure  we  shall  be  able  to 
come  forth  with  a  compromise  which  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  the  repetition  of 
one  other  factor  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conferees,  I  understand  that  there 


has  been  no  injury  or  threat  of  injury 
found  in  this  case  by  any  organized  gov- 
ernmental body,  and  that  the  industry 
is  enjoying  unprecedented  success.  I  am 
sure  the  conferees  will  take  that  fact 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  385. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  an  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  is  as  follows : 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  — .  Wood  particle  board  Imported  Into 
Puerto  Rico. 

"The  headnotes  for  schedule  2.  part  3  (p. 
97)  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  headnote: 

"  '3.  In  the  case  of  wood  particle  board  pro- 
vided for  In  Item  245.50  entered  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  be  consumed  therein,  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  articles  to  which  column 
numbered  1  applies  shall  be  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  lower : 

"  '(1)  the  rate  of  duty  set  forth  In  column 
numbered  1  of  such  Item;  or 

"  '  ( li )  the  rate  of  duty  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  regulations,  as 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  economic  In- 
terest of  Puerto  Rico.'  " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  sets  the  stage  for 
possible  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  on  wood  particle  board.  The 
House  provided  added  protection  for 
particle  board,  but  the  Senate  struck  It 
out.  The  amendment  would  permit 
Surinam  particle  board  to  be  imported 
into  Puerto  Rico.  Because  it  might  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  conference, 
I  am  offering  the  amendment  so  that 
there  will  be  greater  flexibility  In  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  conference. 

It  would  permit  a  duty  of  less  than  12 
percent  to  be  imposed  upon  particle 
board  imported  into  Puerto  Rico  and  con- 
sumed there.  The  amendment  is  quite 
similar  to  the  treatment  of  coffee  im- 
ported into  Puerto  Rico,  In  that  it  would 
authorize  a  rate  of  duty  difference  from 
that  which  applies  to  imports  Into  the 
United  States  generally. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  have  the  matter 
in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  time  on  the  amendment 
has  been  yielded  back,  and  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
a  question  at  this  point  about  a  pro- 
vision in  the  committee  bill?  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  added  a  new  provision, 
section  17.  to  restore  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  certain  bags  which  had  been 
split  along  the  side  and  bottom  and  which 
when  imported  are  used  in  wrapping  cot- 
ton bales.  Was  it  the  committee's  under- 
standing, in  approving  section  17,  that 
it  provides  duty-free  treatment  for  split 
bags  from  sugar  and  other  similar  bags? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Under  section  17  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  kind  of  used  bag  or  sack  the 
cotton  wrapping  may  be  recovered  from 
so  long  as  it  is  woven  of  vegetable  fiber. 
It  is  the  committee's  clear  understanding 
that  this  amendment  fully  restores  the 
duty-free  treatment  these  split  bags  en- 
joyed before  the  tariff  schedules  were 
changed.  These  split  bags  generally  are 
stitched  together  to  make  pieces  large 
enough  to  cover  a  cotton  bale. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  correction  to  sec- 
tion 51  of  the  bill,  which  would  strike  out 
the  words  "photocell  components"  and 
insert  more  technical  words  "photoelec- 
tric sensing  devices." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  32.  in  the  matter  following  line 
16.  to  strike  out  'photocell  components" 
and  insert  "photoelectric  sensing  de- 
vices." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  he  has  agreed  that  this  does 
from  a  technical  standpoint,  reflect  the 
description  of  the  device  used  better  than 
would  the  committee  language. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  this  technical  correction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion, regarding  this  same  section.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  phrase  "similar  agri- 
cultural products"  is  used.  Could  the 
Senator  advise  me  if  this  language  would 
also  cover  cherries,  fruits,  and  other 
agricultural  products  that  are  grown  on 
trees  or  produced  on  plants? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  conclusion.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  to  limit  the  classes  of 
agricultural  products  by  this  new  item 
in  the  bill.  This  new  item  refers  only 
to  a  machine  which  is  designed  to  sepa- 
rate the  "good"  from  the  "reject"  of 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  clarification  of 
this  question  I  had  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
which  side  is  the  time  to  be  charged? 


Without    objection,    the    time    will    be 
claarged  equally. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Finance,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  series  of 
clerical  and  technical  amendments  and 
ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tlie  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  are  as  follows : 

On  page  29,  line  11,  strike  out  the  comma 
after  "(p.  309)". 

On  page  29,  line  16.  strike  out  the  comma 
after  "subpart  A". 

On  page  32,  after  line  11,  insert: 


"772. 59 


Designed  for  fires 

f)rovided  for  In 
tern  772.50 


Free 


Free 


On  page  33,  line  1.  Insert  a  comma  after 
"warehQuse"  and  strike  out  the  comma  after 
"cons\imptlon". 

On  page  35,  line  19,  strike  out  "pandan" 
and  insert  "pandan,". 

On  page  39,  line  2,  strike  out  "heat  sensi- 
tive" and    Insert   "heat-sensptive". 

On  page  47,  line  16,  after  "entered"  Insert 
a  comma. 

On  page  47,  line  17,  after  "warehouse"  In- 
sert a  comma. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  amendments  have  no  sub- 
stance. Some  of  them  involve  mistakes 
in  printing.  Others  involve  misplaced  or 
omitted  commas. 

I  ask  that  they  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hartke-Ribicoff- 
Pastore  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to 
earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, and  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  — .  BRAD3ED     Rugs     Made    of    Tubuij^ 
Braids  With  a  Coee 

(a)  In  Genekal. — Item  361.05  (p.  150)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(except  tubular 
braids  with  a  core)  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  a 
date  to  be  specified  by  the  President  in  a 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fol- 
lowing such  negotiations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  modification  or  a  termination 
of  any  International  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  which  the  amendment  might 
conflict,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yields  him- 
self such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  allotted  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  leave 
5  minutes  for  me? 

Mr.  PELL.   Absolutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
pelled by  a  serious  Injustice  In  ovu:  tariff 
schedules  to  take  the  floor  and  offer  an 
amendment  to  HJR.  7969,  the  act  correct- 
ing certain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules. 

On  July  22,  I  introduced  S.  2319,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  with 
respect  to  the  classification  of  certain 
types  of  braided  rugs.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee 
for  its  consideration. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  our 
domestic  braided-rug  industry,  highly 
concentrated  in  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  laboring  under  what  I  consider 
a  misinterpretation  of  our  tariff  laws. 
These  laws  provide  that  braided  mate- 
rials are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  42.5  per- 
cent. In  1944  the  customs  court,  in  a 
dispute  over  the  classification  of  novelty 
braid  used  as  trim  for  shoes  and  ladles' 
handbags,  held  that  a  tubular  braided 
sheath  around  a  filler  core  was  not  a 
true  braid.  Braids  with  a  filler  core  con- 
sequently can  be  tenned  tubular  mats 
and  subjected  to  duty  of  only  15  to  16.5 
percent. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  take  advantage  of  this 
loophole,  but  are  doing  so  now  and  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  1964,  for  example.  Im- 
ports rose  to  114  million  square  feet,  a 
100-percent  increase  from  the  53  million 
square  feet  In  1963.  This  massive  influx 
of  braided  rugs  through  the  court-cre- 
ated loophole  sharply  curtails  the  market 
opportunities  of  our  domestic  producers, 
and  I  seek  to  plug  that  loophole. 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  incorporate  my  bill  amend- 
ing the  tariff  schedules  into  its  version 
of  H.R.  7969,  the  House  bill.  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  retail  industry  presented  a 
well-organized  opposition  to  any  change 
in  the  tariff  classification  of  these  rugs. 
But  to  me,  a  braided  rug  by  any  other 
name  is  still  a  braided  rug,  whether  it 
has  a  filler  core  or  not.  Our  tariff  laws 
should  reflect  this  simple  fact. 

I  have  here  on  my  desk  two  rugs,  sim- 
ilar in  size,  shape,  and  construction.  One 
is  made  in  Pawtucket,  RJ.,  and 
throughout  its  life  is  always  termed  a 
braided  rug.  The  other  rug  Is  made  in 
Japan.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  called 
when  it  is  made.  But,  when  it  arrives  at 
U.S.  customs  it  is  a  tubular  mat,  and  as 
such  is  dutiable  at  15  to  16.5  percent. 
This  Japanese  rug  then  undergoes  some 
mystifying  transformation,  a  sort  of  re- 
christening,  and  when  advertised  and 
sold  it  is  no  longer  a  tubular  mat  but  a 
braided  rug.  I  submit  that  our  tariff 
laws  exhibit  a  large  loophole  here,  and 
that  foreign  manufacturers  are  taking 
advantage  of  us  by  reason  of  it. 

The  American-made  rug  sells  for  $7.95, 
the  Japanese  for  $4.99.  Using  the  duty 
rate  of  16.5  percent,  the  Japanese  rug 
was  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  cents.  But, 
using  the  proper  rate  of  42.5  percent.  It 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  $1.72  duty, 
bringing  Its  retail  price  to  $6.41.  This 
does  not  make  it  exactly  competitive  with 
the  American  price  of  $7.95,  but  it  is  at 
least  more  competitive  than  before,  and 
it  has  the  added  attraction  of  restoring 
some  degree  of  consistency  to  our  tariff 
laws. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  recognize  the  ^ 
merits  of  this  amendment  which  plugs  a 
serious  loophole  in  our  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  two  rugs 
before  me  look  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect,  one  is  made  in  Rhode  Island  and 
the  other  is  made  in  Japan.  The  Cus- 
toms Office  does  not  call  the  Japanese 
rug  a  braided  rug.  It  calls  it  a  tubular 
mat  but  it  is  sold  as  a  braided  rug.  My 
plea  and  that  of  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
Pastore],  who  is  also  Involved  in  this 
matter,  is  that  when  a  product  Is  sold  as 
a  braided  rug  it  should  pay  duty  as  a 
braided  rug. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  senior  colleague  as  much  time  as  he 
dcsliTCS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  the  remaining  period  of  15  minutes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  under  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson, 
when  I  have  been  asked  to  vote  for  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  I  have  voted  for  it. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  Inter- 
national trade.  I  am  all  for  it.  But, 
when  we  reach  the  point  where  we  actu- 
ally make  foreign  producers  "Philadel- 
phia lawyers,"  I  have  "had"  it. 

I  have  certainly  "had"  it  In  this  case. 
This  is  one  clear  case  of  a  subterfuge,  a 
deception,  and  an  abuse  of  our  tariff 
laws. 
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Senators  can  see  the  example  of  the 
two  rugs  now  on  the  desk  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Pell].  They  are  braided  rugs. 
They  are  sold  on  the  American  market  to 
the  American  consumer  as  a  braided  rug. 
The  tariff  on  a  completely  braided  rug 
at  the  port  of  entry  is  approximately 
42 12  percent  ad  valorem. 

But  what  is  the  gimmick  to  defeat  the 
American  law? 

They  take  a  tube  and  put  a  braid 
around  it.  It  looks  like  a  braided  rug. 
It  is  being  sold  as  a  braided  rug;  but 
when  it  reaches  the  port  of  entry  the 
customs  office  has  said  that  now  it  is  a 
tubular  mat.  so  the  tariff  comes  down 
from  421 '2  percent  to  15  percent. 

Whom  do  we  hurt?  We  hurt  the 
American  worker. 

One  reason  why  I  feel  the  way  I  do 
is  that  this  particular  American  worker 
happens  to  live  in  Rhode  Island,  in  great 
part. 

I  have  lived  with  this  problem  for 
many  years.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  catalog  of  one  of 
the  mail  houses.  It  is  a  large  mail  house, 
the  Spiegel  Co.  On  pages  148  and  158 
there  are  pictures  of  these  rugs.  They 
are  called  "braided  nylon  rugs."  That 
is  how  they  are  advertising  to  the 
American  public  in  this  catalog. 

This  same  rug,  when  it  came  into  the 
United  States,  came  in  as  a  tubular  mat. 
The  reason  why  it  came  in  as  a  tubular 
mat  is  that  the  tariff  would  drop  from 
42 1/2  percent  to  15  percent. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  how  these  rugs 
are  advertised  in  this  catalog :    It  reads : 
Add   charm — an   early   American   touch — 
to  your  home. 

An  early  American  touch.  Charm. 
Add  a  charming  American  touch  to  your 
home.  The  advertisement  goes  on  to 
say: 

At  extra  sale  low  prices.  Made  to  our 
speciflcations  and  Imported  from  Japan  for 
greater  savings. 


There  is  the  gimmick.  Early  Ameri- 
can, made  in  Japan.  Make  your  Ameri- 
can home  a  beautiful  American  home. 
Japanese  style.  But.  take  this  carpet 
that  comes  in  here  under  a  deception,  in 
order  to  do  what?  Decorate  an  Ameri- 
can home  to  destroy  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  it  behooves  the  com- 
mittee, any  time  a  loophole  is  found,  to 
close  it. 

That  is  what  happened?  The  commit- 
tee was  ready  to  take  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  was  persuaded  by  the  presenta- 
tion which  was  made. 

Then  what  happened?  One  of  those 
who  represent  the  importers  flooded  the 
committee  with  telegrams  from  retailers. 
And  help  came  to  a  halt. 

I  realize  that  perhaps  we  should  not 
amend  the  law  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  today;  but  I 
am  saying  to  Russell  Long,  to  George 
Smathers,  to  H.\RRY  Byrd.  and  to  every 
other  member  of  that  committee,  "You 
owe  it  to  us.  You  owe  it  to  my  State. 
You  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  hold 
an  investigation  and  a  hearing  on  this 
matter  to  get  down  to  justice,  equity,  and 
truth." 

That  is  all  we  are  pleading  for  today. 
We  are  asking  the  committee  to  close  a 


loophole.  We  are  not  asking  for  charity. 
We  speak  in  the  name  of  our  economy. 
We  are  doing  it  in  the  name  of  American 
jobs. 

Here  is  the  evidence — exhibit  A,  the 
two  rugs  on  the  desk  of  my  colleague  [Mr, 
Pell].  One  is  a  braided  rug  and  one  is 
a  tubular  mat  at  port  of  entry,  but  on  the 
counter  in  a  department  store  they  are 
both  sold  as  braided  rugs. 

The  whole  gimmick  is  to  beat  the 
American  worker. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  stand  up  and  insist  that  equity  and 
justice  be  served  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  very 
much  that  Senators  will  not  insist  on 
this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Of  course  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  have  a  case.  The  committee,  in 
considering  regular  tariff  bills  would  be 
glad  to  study  the  problem,  but  the  two 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  seem  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  assumption  that  the  tubu- 
lar braided  rug  competes  with  the  real 
braided  rug. 

That  is  really  not  correct.  Although 
they  do  look  very  much  alike,  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  them. 
I  have  here  two  carpets,  showing  the 
difference  between  a  true  braided  rug 
and  a  tubular  rug.  Senators  can  see 
that  one  is  a  much  more  expensive  and 
better  product. 

The  braided  rug  is  braided  all  the  way 
through,  while  the  tubular  rug  has  a 
core  in  the  middle  and  the  braid  is 
braided  around  it. 

While  they  look  alike,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  quality. 

I  have  here  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog, 
which  advertises  both  rugs.  They  sell 
the  American  braided  rug  and  they  also 
sell  the  tubular  rug.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  braided  run,  which  is  a  far 
better  commodity,  sells  for  $129.95. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  page  a  tubu- 
lar rug  is  shown.  That  sells  for  $39.95. 
Therefore,  while  they  look  exactly  alike, 
one  sells  for  more  than  three  times  the 
price  of  the  other,  because  it  is  a  far 
superior  product. 

What  the  imported  tubular  rug  actual- 
ly competes  with  is  a  tubular  product 
manufacturer  in  this  country.  The  tubu- 
lar i-ug  does  not  compete  with  the  qual- 
ity product  to  which  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  have  referred. 

The  committee  would  be  willing  to 
study  the  subject  and  look  at  it  as  a 
tariff  matter  at  a  later  time.  The  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  merely  seeks  to 
correct  obvious  errors  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ules that  occurred  when  we  adopted  the 
law. 

We  had  hoped  that  these  controversial 
matters,  particularly  with  reference  to 
general  level  of  tariffs,  would  not  be 
considered.  If  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  tariff  on  the  Japanese  prod- 
uct from  15  to  42 ',2  percent.  It  might 
be  that  that  is  more  protection  than  the 
American    manufacturers    would    need. 


Tubular  rugs  are  made  in  this  country 
to  look  like  braided  rugs. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Why  does  the  Senator 
think  that  we  got  into  that  market?    We 
were  forced  to  get  into  it.     A  braided 
rug   is   a   braided   rug.     These   people 
thought  of  this  Ingenious  idea  of  put- 
ting a  tube  in  it.    We  are  talking  about 
percentages.     What   difference   does  it 
make?    After  all,  we  are  talking  about 
percentages.    Why  should  one  be  15  per- 
cent and  the  other  42 '/2  percent? 
This  all  started  as  a  "gimmick." 
First  of  all  we  had  a  braided  rug.    It 
was   called   a   braided   rug.     Its   tariff 
would  be  42  V2  percent.    Ingeniously,  tne 
tubular  rug  was  designed.    It  is  a  braided 
rug,  and  it  is  called  a  tubular  rug.    Tlien 
we  started  chasing  them.    That  is  wiiy 
we  are  making  a  tubular  rug.    We  always 
have  to  hold  our  hands  to  our  head. 
This  is  a  loophole,  Mr.  President,  pure 
and  simple.    There  is  more  involved  here 
than  the  price.    I  am  talking  about  per- 
centages.   I  am  not  saying  they  should 
pay  the  same  fee  at  the  gate  for  a  tubular 
rug  that  they  pay  for  a  braided  rug. 
They  should  pay  the  same  percentage. 
This  product  was  devised  to  defeat  the 
American  braided  rug  industry.    I  say 
that  advisedly.    It  was  done  to  destroy 
us.   We  ought  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  would 
be  willing  to  look  into  this  matter  and 
study  it,  along  with  the  problems  of  sev- 
eral other  industries.  We  have  some 
problems  in  Louisiana,  where  industries 
are  suffering  from  competition.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  42  V2 -percent  rate 
is  necessarily  the  correct  rate,  although 
it  may  be  that  some  additional  protec- 
tion might  be  available.  We  would  hope 
not  to  become  involved  in  a  consideration 
of  the  entire  tariff  schedule.  If  we  are 
to  pursue  this  kind  of  amendment,  I 
would  have  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  oil.  We  are  being 
hurt,  too.  We  do  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  those  matters.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  correct  errors. 

The  Senators  might  well  prejudice  the 
merits  of  their  amendment  by  insisting 
on  it  at  this  time.  I  hope  they  will  re- 
serve judgment  on  it  and  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  committee. 

We  will  look  at  the  problem  and  see  if 
we  can  obtain  some  recommendation 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  on  how 
much  of  a  tariff  might  be  justified  in 
this  case.  We  would  be  willing  to  look 
into  it.  I  may  say  to  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  that  they  have  already  in- 
troduced a  bill,  on  which  departmental 
reports  have  been  requested.  Perhaps 
they  will  help  us  determine  how  much 
protection  should  be  given. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  committee  will 
go  into  this  question;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  time 
during  this  Congress  we  hope  to  go  into 
this  question  to  see  how  much  protec- 
tion is  needed.  I  assure  Senators  that 
the  committee  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  assurance  that  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  it.  I  hope 
hearings  will  be  held  on  it. 


I  thank  also  my  senior  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  is  far  more  articu- 
late than  I,  for  his  support. 

I  point  out,  in  closing,  that  one-half 
of  the  American  braided  rug  manufac- 
turers are  located  in  my  small  State  and 
that  it  is,  consequently,  of  vital  concern 
to  many  Rhode  Islanders. 

I  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  I  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROITIY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  not  read 
but  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  shall  explain  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    At  the  proper 
place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 
Sec.  — .    Spring-Type  Clothespins. 

Schedule  7.  part  13,  subpart  A  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "20  cents  per  gross" 
each  place  it  appears  In  Item  790.05  (p.  397) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30  cents  per 
gross";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "18  cents  per  gross  (s)" 
ill  item  790.06  (p.  397)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "28  cents  per  gross  (s)". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  increase 
the  tariff  on  spring  clothespins  entering 
this  country  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  per 
gross.  The  amendment  is  being  offered 
because  I  have  been  convinced  that  this 
industry,  though  a  small  one  as  indus- 
tries national  in  scope  are  measured,  is 
suffering  from  import  competition — 
competition  which  the  industry  can  ill 
afford,  and  which  this  country  can  ill 
afford  when  it  means  loss  of  jobs. 

The  spring  clothespin  industry  is  in  a 
curious  situation  where  imports  are  con- 
cerned. On  September  10,  1957,  in  es- 
cape clause  action,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion determined  that  spring  clothespins 
were  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry. 

Then,  in  1962,  we  passed  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  giving  to  the  administra- 
tion broader  powers  to  negotiate  our 
present  tariff  rates  in  the  interests  of 
freer  world  trade.  Section  225(b)  of  the 
act  of  1962  requires  that  an  article  as 
to  which  such  a  Tariff  Commission  de- 
termination has  been  made  must  be  re- 
served from  negotiation  if  "the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  and  advises  the  Presi- 
dent that  economic  conditions  in  such 
industi-y  have  not  substantially  im- 
proved" since  the  date  of  the  finding  of 
injury. 

On  April  22,  1964,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, after  a  hearing  and  investigation, 
filed  a  report  with  the  President  in  which 


three  of  the  Commissioners  found  that 
economic  conditions  in  the  domestic 
spring  clothespin  industry  had  not  sub- 
stantially improved  since  September  10, 
1957,  and  three  found  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  such  conditions. 

Under  this  three-to-three  split  of  opin- 
ion the  President  is  free  to  authorize, 
without  qualm  of  conscience,  the  nego- 
tiations of  trade  liberalization  on  spring 
clothespins. 

In  a  floor  speech  on  April  24  of  1964, 
I  pointed  out  this  curious  facet  of  our 
tariff  laws  and  noted  that  it  would  be 
prudent  "in  any  situation  where  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  unable  to  agree  on 
any  industry's  ability  to  withstand  fur- 
ther trade  relaxations,  to  give  the  in- 
dustry the  benefit  of  the  doubt — a  pre- 
sumption of  inability  to  brace  the  on- 
slaught from  new  trade  liberalizations — 
particularly  where,  as  here,  the  industry 
is  an  amalgam  of  small  businesses  located 
in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment." 
Mr.  President,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  an  extremely  significant  factor  that 
this  industry  was  able  to  persuade  three 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
there  still  was  likelihood  of  substantial 
injury  to  the  industi-y. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  story,  is  that 
on  November  19,  1964,  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, at  page  15590  contained  the  note 
that  Ambassador  Herter  had  placed 
spring  clothespins  on  the  negotiable  list. 
The  President  had  decided  to  permit 
negotiation  of  a  lower  tariff  on  spring 
clothespins. 

Just  a  month  ago,  Mr.  President,  a 
representative  of  my  office  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
people  representing  the  clothespin  in- 
dustry. That  meeting  was  called  to  per- 
mit the  industry  to  restate  its  position 
in  an  effort  to  preclude  negotiation  of 
the  clothespin  tariff  notwithstanding  the 
President's  having  included  it  on  the 
negotiable  list. 

Since  that  meeting,  I  have  not  been 
informed  of  any  action  by  the  President, 
by  Ambassador  Herter,  or,  indeed,  any- 
one else  which  might  give  assistance  to 
this  industiy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  real 
justification  for  vacating  the  escape 
clause  action  of  1957.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  am  offering  the  present  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7969. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  make  this  ef- 
fort just  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Nor 
do  I  do  so  from  a  protectionist  point 
of  view — just  to  increase  tariffs  for  home 
industry. 

I  voted  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  and  I  have  not  changed  my  gen- 
eral sentiment  with  respect  to  it.  But, 
I  was  then,  and  am  now,  well  aware  of 
the  "safeguards,"  however  few,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
tariffs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  provided  me  with  some  figures  on 
spring  clothespin  tariffs. 

This  data  shows  that  even  with  the 
escape  clause  action  of  1957  in  effect, 
the  share  of  our  domestic  market  en- 
joyed by  foreign  manfacturers  of  spring 
clothespins  in  constantly  on  the  increase. 
In  1963,  the  foreign  producers  had  28 
percent  of  the  American  market.     In 


1964,  during  the  first  6  months,  they  had 
30  percent  of  the  domestic  market,  and, 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1965  foreign 
manufacturers  had  32  percent  of  the 
domestic  market. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  even  if  the  pres- 
ent tariff  for  spring  clothespmt  were  not 
lowered,  our  domestic  industry  is  still 
losing  2  percent  a  year  of  our  own 
market.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  fact 
alone  should  have  left  little  else  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  consider  in  its  1964 
investigation. 

The  principal  countries  which  are  com- 
petitors of  our  domestic  clothespin  in- 
dustry are  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium.  However,  Hong 
Kong  is  not  far  behind  them  in  exports 
to  the  United  States,  and  industry 
spokesmen  have  recently  advised  me  that 
Czechoslovakia  has  now  entered  the  field 
with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
subsidizing  a  state-owned  industry  in  a 
Communist  nation  at  the  expense  of 
American  jobs.  That,  in  my  estimation 
is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  instance. 

As  to  my  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
it  provides  for  an  increase  in  tariff  rate 
from  $0.20  to  $0.30  per  gross.  In  one  of 
its  decisions  on  this  matter,  the  Tariff 
Commission  proposed  a  quota  of  650,000 
gross  per  year.  I  thought  originally  of 
offering  an  amendment  in  that  form,  and 
I  did  so  last  year. 

Going  into  the  matter  again  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  and  after  Ambas- 
sador Herter's  action  of  last  November. 
I  decided  that  an  increase  in  tariff  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quota. 

The  spirit  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  is  totally  frustrated  through 
the  adoption  of  a  quota.  Such  action 
says  in  effect  "We  will  under  no  circum- 
stances permit  you  to  compete  with  our 
domestic  industry  beyond  a  certain,  arbi- 
trary point." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
increase  of  a  tariff  based  upon  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  comparative  cost  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  production 
seems  to  me  a  more  appropriate  means 
by  which  we  can  prevent  complete  de- 
struction of  an  American  business  and 
American  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
increase  from  $0.20  to  $0.30  per  gross  the 
tariff  on  spring  clothespins.  The  in- 
dustry is  still  the  recipient  of  some  relief 
under  the  old  escape  clause,  and  even 
with  that  assistance,  it  is  not  holding  its 
own  against  foreign  competition.  And, 
to  make  matters  worse,  during  the  past 
year,  the  administration  has  decided 
that  its  present  tariff  is  negotiable  based 
on  a  3-to-3  split  decision  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Senators  will  note  that  there  is  an  ex- 
ception in  this  amendment.  That  ex- 
ception, in  the  present  law,  and  also 
under  my  amendment,  gives  special  con- 
sideration to  Cuba,  if  we  ever  resume 
normal  relations  with  that  cotmtry.  In- 
stead of  an  increase  to  $0.30,  the  increase 
where  Cuba  is  concerned  would  only  be 
$0.28.  That  is  in  keeping  with  the  pres- 
ent rate  for  Cuba  of  $0.18  as  compared 
with  a  present  rate  of  $0.20  applicable  to 
all  other  countries. 
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If  we  were  not  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment substantial  harm  could  come  to 
what  remains  of  this  industry.  Three 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  agree. 
The  fact  that  three  disagree  with  them 
ought  not  to  be  controlling.  We  face  the 
evenly  divided  possibility  that  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  result  in  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  a  small  business  op- 
erating primarily  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment. 

The  mere  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
ence ought  to  be  reason  enough  to  cast  a 
presumption  in  their  favor  and  offer  them 
what  assurances  we  can  that  they  will 
not  be  destroyed. 

I  offer  the  amendments  in  the  hope 
that  this  small  business,  this  small  indus- 
try, can  be  kept  alive  to  maintain  em- 
ployment for  a  few  hundred  American 
workers  who  for  the  most  part  live  in 
small  rural  communities  where  other 
jobs  are  not  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  clothespin  business 
may  not  be  as  large  as  the  steel  industry, 
but  it  is  as  important  to  the  people  who 
are  employed  in  it.  It  still  provides  a 
great  deal  of  employment  for  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  find  it  easy  to  obtain 
employment.  It  is  practically  all  con- 
fined to  rural  communities  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  an  important  industry,  a  very 
necessary  industry,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  sold  out  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever  for  any  gain  to 
any  other  industry.  Therefore.  I  support 
my  colleague's  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague.  He  has  stated  the  case  for 
the  amendment  very  effectively.  I  point 
out  that  in  1955.  437  individuals  were  em- 
ployed in  this  industry.  In  1963.  that 
number  had  dropped  to  363  individuals. 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  the  present 
year,  but  I  expect  that  they  are  much 
lower.  This  small  industry  is  going  out 
of  business  unless  it  is  given  relief  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  clothespin  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  controlling  that 
much  publicized  disease  shown  on  tele- 
vision known  as  "diaper  rash." 

Mr.  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
but  I  should  first  like  to  point  out  that 
next  Monday  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  so-called  poverty  bill,  which  Involves 
an  appropriation  of  $1,600  million  or 
$1,700  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  poverty  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  put  people  back  to  work  and 
to  train  them  for  jobs.  We  are  now  de- 
liberately putting  300  or  400  people  out 
of  work  in  the  clothespin  industry  by 
permitting  imports  to  come  in  and  un- 
dersell American  workers  who  produce 
the  product. 


I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  very  sympathetic  toward 
the  plight  of  the  workers  in  the  clothes- 
pin industry  who  might  be  dispossessed 
of  their  jobs.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  have  any  impact  on  the  cost  of 
living  in  terms  of  expenses  of  housewives 
who  must  purchase  clothespins  and  use 
them. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  be  practically 
negligible,  because  the  foreign  producers 
are  now  shipping  in  so  many  that  the 
prices  are  being  held  down.  At  the 
present  time  I  believe,  frankly,  that  the 
pins  are  being  sold  on  such  a  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  that  the  average  housewife 
will  not  notice  the  difference  and  will 
get  a  better  product  in  the  process. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     They  will  get  a  better 
product  at  the  same  prices? 
Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.   President,   I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  raises  an  interesting 
question.  It  is  also  quite  unique.  The 
clothespin  industry  has  had  substantial 
relief  in  the  adjustment  of  tariffs.  It 
is  unique  that  In  1962  the  tariff  was  In- 
creased 100  percent.  That  Is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  such  an  increase 
occurred.  The  tariff  was  increased  from 
10  cents  a  gross  to  20  cents  a  gross. 

What  has  happened  since  the  tariff 
was  Increased  100  percent  on  clothespins? 
My  distinguished  friend  from  Vermont 
uses  percentages  In  his  Illustration.  I 
should  like  to  cite  actual  statistics. 
In  1962,  imports  were  2.520.000  gross. 
After  the  imposition  In  1963  of  a  20- 
cent-per-gross  tariff,  the  nvunber  of  im- 
ports dropped  to  1,896,000  gross. 

In  1964,  it  was  still  lower  than  1962. 
In  1964,  there  were  Imported  2,019,000 
gross. 


From  January  to  June  in  1965,  the 
number  was  down  to  1,068,000  gross  for 
the  6-months'  period. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  the  100-per- 
cent Increase  In  the  tariff  that  was  given 
to  the  Industry  In  1962  has  been  very 
effective,  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Now  an  amendment  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  tariff  50  percent  further.  If 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  mean  a 
150-percent  Increase  In  the  tariff  on  that 
one  item. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  and  proper  to 
be  sympathetic  with  import  competition 
for  that  industry.  The  same  solicitude 
could  be  expressed  for  other  industries, 
most  of  which  are  facing  a  reduction  in 
tariff  while  In  the  present  instance  the 
tariff  has  recently  been  increased  100 
percent. 

Moreover,  the  figures  show  that  the 
clothespin  industry  Is  faring  well  com- 
pared with  many  others  In  Import  com- 
petition. A  great  deal  Is  said  about  com- 
petition In  many  fields  from  the  Far 
East — for  example.  Hong  Kong.  I  cite 
the  experience  of  the  clothespin  IndustiT 
with  respect  to  competition  from  Hong 
Kong  as  a  result  of,  at  least  in  part,  the 
Increase  In  tariff. 

In  1964,  before  the  100-percent  In- 
crease In  tariff,  the  Imports  from  Hong 
Kong  were  295,000  gross.  This  dropped 
In  19164  to  121,000  gross. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  this 
amendment  Is  particularly  unmeritorl- 
ous  when  measured  alongside  the  fact 
that  this  Industry  has  already  had  an 
increase  In  tariff,  while  the  situation 
which  most  other  Industries  face  is  a  re- 
duction in  tariff. 

This  amendment  was  not  submitted  to 
the  committee.  It  was  offered  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  But  even  a  casual 
study  of  the  statistics  Indicates  that  this 
amendment  should  not  be  accepted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
ble to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Spring  rlolhesvins:   U.S.   production,  shipmenls,   imports  for  consumption,   and  apparent 
consumption,  1961-64,  January  to  June  1964,  and  January  to  June  1965 


Year 


1961 

1962 

1963 

]g^^ _ 

1964,"  January  to  June. 
1965,  January  to  June. 


Production 


1,000  gro*i 
4.322 
5.150 
4.918 
5.087 
2.644 
2,749 


Shipments  ' 


t, 000  grot* 
4.706 
4,700 
4,832 
5,124 
2,475 
2.457 


Imports 


Apparent 
consumption ' 


1,000  grott 
2.024 
2,5-20 
1.896 
2.019 
1.068 
1,167 


1,000  grot* 
6.730 
7.220 
0,728 
7,143 
4,543 
3,624 


Ratio  of 

imports  to 

consumption 


Percent 


30 
35 

» 
38 

10 


1  Includes  export  shipments  (which  are  negligible). 
>  Shipments  plus  imports. 

source-  Production  and  shipments  for  1961-64  and  January  to  June  1965.  compUed  fr'>'n,,'f ''"^J.^. 'j^PJ'/^  TiprS^I 
tlaUreTtimated  by  the  U.S.  T'arlff  Commission  stafl;  Imports  compiled  from  ofnclal  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  point  out  to  my  distinguished  fnend. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that  despite 
the  fact  that  some  Increase  in  the  tariff 


w£is  given,  the  product  has  been  placed 
on  the  negotiable  list. 

Three  members  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion have  Indicated  their  feeling  that  im- 
ports are  damaging  this  industry  at  the 
present  time.  That  was  a  3-3  split 
decision. 

I  could  not  hear  all  the  figures  that 
the  Senator  quoted,  but  I  Invite  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  in  1963  the  doUar  estimates  which  were  telephoned  to  me  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  dlvi- 

value  of  imports  was  $700,000;  for  the  by  the  Tariff  Commission  be  Inserted  at  sion  is  called  for. 

current  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  dol-  this  point  In  the  Record.  On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 

lar  value  will  have  increased  to  $878,000.  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  rejected.                          _^,^^„„     ,.,, 

in  1963  the  total  percentage  of  the  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

domestic  market  from  imports  was  27  follows:  Mondale  In  the  chair).    The  bill  is  open 

nercent      In  1964  it  was  29  percent.   This  Total  spring  clothespin  imports   for  1963.  to  further  amendment, 

year  it  wUl  be  at  least  32  percent.  1964.  and  first  half  of  1965  Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

So   when    the   distinguished   Senator  Amount  imported :                       DoHar  value  whether  the  amendment  was  rejected 

from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  suggests  that  i,896.ooo  gross  (1963) S700.  ooo  by  virtue  of  a  tie  vote. 

this  Industry  is  not  faced  with  a  real  2,019,000  gross   (1964)——-    789.000  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No;  the 

problem,  he  is  in  error.     All  the  facts  2.334.000  gross  (I965_estimated).    878.000  amendment  was  rejected, 

testify  t^  the  desperate  situation  In  which  ,  domestic  market  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment, 

this   industry   finds   Itself.    It   involves  '^pon-s  «  pc            /                  percent  I^  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 

only  a  handful  of  people,  but  they  need  ^^  market  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 

jobs,  and  they  will  be  without  jobs  unless  ^^^^^  domestic  market:                  to  imports  ment  of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 

this  industry  receives  protection.  4,832,ooo  gross  (1963) 27  ing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  did  not  intend  to  sug-  5.124,000  gross  (1964) 29  mt.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 

gest,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  actually  sug-  2,457,000   gross    (january-June   1965  ^jgj^^^  ^g  (jo  not  want  a  third  reading  at 

gested,  that  the  Industry  did  not  face  a  estimated) 82  ^.^^^  ^^^^^     j  understand  that  there  Is 

problem.    American      business      widely  source:  Data  from  Mr.  Kennedy  of  the  another  amendment. 

faces  problems  with  import  competition.  Tariff  commission.  Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  we  have 

What  I  tried  to  say  was  that  since  The  six  principal  exporters  to  the  United  another  amendment  to  the  bill.  We  do 
1962,  when  a  100-percent  increase  In  states:  Sweden,  Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  ^ot  want  the  third  reading  now. 
tariff  was  established  on  clothespins,  Belgium.  Hong  Kong,  and  Czechoslovakia.  ^  understand  that  the  Senator  in 
from  10  cents  a  gross  to  20  cents  a  gross.  j^  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re-  charge  of  the  bill  has  a  statement  to 
the  number  of  clothespins  Imported  has  mainder  of  my  time.  make  relating  to  a  certain  type  of  tele- 
dropped  considerably.    I  was  trying  to  j^j.  qorE.    I  yield  back  my  remain-  vision  tube. 

say  that  this  particular  industry  was  jngtlme.  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 

unique  In  that  it  recently  had  a  100-per-  r^^g      PRESIDING      OFFICER.    All  yigids  time? 

cent  Increase  In  tariff  duty  as  a  Pjotec-  ^j^^^g  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques-  j^   LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 

tlon.  while  most  Industries  face  a  differ-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  agreeing  to  the  amendment  ^jg^^^  "j  ^^i^  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 

ent  kind    of   problem,   a   reduction   of  ^^  ^.j^g  senator  from  Vermont  [putting  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

■eS^^lc"etl'1.iSSnK'S£o  '^X^^^S'^,  ^„.3iana.  Mr.  Presi-  "^r^.I^'^'^M? President  I  under- 
gross.  In  1964,  this  increased  to  2.019  -  ^  ^  j  i  ^^^  absence  oj  a  quorum.  ^:  th^^e  sSatOT  In  chaw  of  the 
rtl.7r334?00ri'rdo™tTeTow  .  Mr.  MKEN.  Mr.  President,  1.  there  tS^Lf^^^^^T^' l^ft^^Jioll 
fit  sL.?or  rin  ,^'  the  imiMrU  have  '^  ^  ^  a  quorum  call.  I  shall  ask  for  a  ^out  certain  special  projec- 

SSiS2fE?r'°  T1».?™i?  °^'^-  ^-^  rnirui^'ca"tr.Jc„r?ais^s; 

"^m'"  SSBE^'^M^TSdentn'm  the  "'^jL^iegStrvlderk  proceeded  to  caU  J^J""  ''™^"°"=  "'"'°^  '^  *"  ""■ 
irS\  thf  Snator  referHn.    T^h"  °'  ■^"'^'^°^-    fthaTtS;    de^J^th^^e^a^^reffS  an"e[ecS 

,o''i.°s^ULro.''s^\i' sprini  SrL?^5,e"ssrraS°rr?Li!;5:r  --Cta-rrjinc-rred'-' '°^ "" 

clothespins?  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With-     ^^,„  *^^  ^^"    ;°  ^1  „^^t,:!r,^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.    To  Imports  of  spring     ^J^^^jection.  it  is  so  ordered.  tPe'^^'^^TrUcfe  Involved  Is^n^^ 

'  Mr  %Sl?rY.    I  am  now  discussing  ^^^    ^^^en     2'  President    on  this  more.     Obviously,  this  type  of  tube  Is 

spring  clothespins,  not  all  clothespins.  ^if^Hmpnt  t  ai;k  for  t^e  veas  and^  ^^^  a  television  picture  tube  in  the  sense 

impofts  have  definitely  increased.  '''^?^  lSng  ^  Loiis^ana     A  diS  that  we  know  it.    It  has  a  projecting  f ea- 

Mr   GORE.    The  Information  I  have  ^J^^^-^„,2S?d        ^°'^'^'^"^-    "^  ^msion  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ordinary  television  tube 

was  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  com-  ^^j^^l^f^EN.'    The  Senator  from  Loul-  l^cks.  .,,,_,,„,.  „min^  to  make 

"^^rPRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Sen-  ^ Ul^arunru^  hrr^^h^ I  ^r  an^^e^roTerc^e^h^Sy^^^^ 

ator's  3  minutes  have  expired.  Sritv  article  without  knowing  exactly  what  its 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  J°"^y-     _,„.Hon  is  settled  on  a  division  effect  would  be.    If  the  article  is  not  a 

Senator  yield  time  to  me  from  his  alio-  J^^ft^ZtT^e^t^^  Z! Z'^^^  ^r"°^?nTbi"aff%Sed^%^^^^ 

The  information  I  have  has  been  sup-  ^^  Hlt^^'^^J^^  ^^'^^g'^^Q  The  has  always  been  30  percent  and  there   s 

plied  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commls-  „,,Tft?ori  if  on^JVeeing  toth?^end-  no  reason  to  make  a  rate  change  in  this 

sion.    The  table  has  been  placed  in  the  ^"^^„«J'°"  the  Senator  from  VerS^nt  bUl  at  this  time. 

Record.     If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  "^ent  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont^  javiTS.     Mr.    President,   I   am 

has  different  figures,  we  can  resolve  the  ..f  ^.s^ncg  of  rqu^rS  grateful  to  the  Senator, 

question  in  3  minutes  if  he  will  put  his  ^^5^7'^"^^  °' JlNG     O^                   The        I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Information  m  the  Record.    Those  who  ,^^    .,f^tii  th?  ;nii                                      Mr  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

read  the  Record,  as  I  shall,  will  be  able  ^^^i?^'^^"  ^^j^"  f  g^^g^f  „,^ggdgd  to  call  SenatoT  give  me  time  under  the  bill? 

to  resolve  the  difference.  The  legislative  clerk  proceedea  to  can        ^^  diRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  shall  do  so  because  ^^^^rolh                   p-gsident  I  ask  unan-  2  minutes  under  the  bill  to  the  senior 

I  obtained  these  figures  from  the  Tariff  ^y-^J^^f^^.^/^f.'^X '^^^^^^^  Senator  from  California. 

Commission.  imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  o            PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

Mr.  President.  I  a.k  unanimous  con-  ^^°^;^.  ,^^"  ^^  ^f,^^'^^^^^           ^  ^^th-  Sector  from  Smornia  Is  recognized  for 

sent  that  the  import  figures  on  spring  Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr    ^resident    i  witn  Jl^". 

clothespins  for  1963.  1964  and  the  1965  draw  my  objection  to  a  division.  2  minutes. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  dawn  Is 
about  to  break  over  a  problem  which  has 
exacerbated,  and,  as  a  result,  has 
bothered  my  colleagues  this  year,  as  it 
did  last  year.  The  contending  forces 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  written 
into  the  bill,  are  inching  toward  agree- 
ment. However,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
mechanical  processes  by  which  the  agree- 
ment will  be  finally  reached  have  not  yet 
been  concluded. 

I  shall,  therefore,  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  so  that  we  can  have  a  bit 
more  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  indulge  us  temporarily.  This  seems 
to  be  family  day.  a  day  on  which  affairs 
are  settled  internally.  I  hope  that  we 
can  settle  this  problem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  time  under  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson  1,  yesterday  expressed 
his  concern  in  this  Chamber  about  sec- 
tion 33  of  this  bill  which  deals  with  un- 
wrought  aluminum.  I,  too,  am  greatly 
concerned  by  the  seemingly  innocuous 
language  of  this  section  as  well  as  its 
explanation  found  on  page  14  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  report  on  the  bill. 

Section  33  was  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Its  purpose,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  to  continue  the  long- 
time duty  treatment  of  unwrought 
alum-num  when  imported  for  certain 
specified  uses,  but  to  subject  such  mate- 
rial lo  double  such  duty  to  2'2  cents 
per  pound  if  not  imported  for  such  spec- 
ified uses.  The  committee  report  in  ex- 
planation of  section  33  states  that: 

The  problem  with  which  this  provision  of 
your  committee's  bill  is  concerned  relates  to 
the  tariff  status  of  continuous  cast  alumi- 
num. It  is  possible  by  means  of  continuous 
casting  processes  to  cast  aluminum  In  shapes 
of  uniform  cross  sectional  dimension 
throughout  their  length  which  without  roll- 
ing, drawing  etc.,  may  be  put  to  the  same 
uses  as  the  comparable  wrought  shapes. 

I  am  intormed  that  there  has  not  been 
to  date  any  known  production  or  sale  in 
trade  and  commerce  of  any  aluminum 
product  madv^  by  continuous  casting 
which  without  rolling,  drawing,  and  so 
forth,  may  be  interchanged  in  use  with 
the  comparable  wrought  shapes.  I  have 
been  further  advised  that  the  effect  of 
the  committee  amendment  is  to  impose 
heavy  burdens  upon  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  double  existinr;  duties  on  a 
substantial  volume  of  imports  of  alumi- 
num raw  material  to  protect  against 
what  is  alleged  to  me  to  be  a  wholly  con- 
jectural, speculative,  and  perhaps  fugi- 
tive development  in  the  technology  of 
the  future. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  tariff  schedules 
relating  to  unwrought  aluminum  have 
been  in  effect  for  almost  2  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  has  not  been  a  single 
instance  of  any  product  produced  by 
continuous  casting,  or  otherwise,  which 


has  been  subjected  to  a  different  or  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  was  applied  under  the 
prior  statute.  There  would  appear  to  be 
no  need  or  justification  for  any  change. 
A  major  objection  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  aluminum  which  has 
been  presented  to  me  is  the  very  heavy 
new  burden  which  would  be  imposed  on 
importers,  fabricators,  and  users  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  imposition  of  end 
use  tests — not  heretofore  applied  or  re- 
quired on  this  class  of  raw  material. 

It  may  be  very  easy  for  large  consumers 
of  aluminum  to  comply  with  the  import 
certificates,  sworn  statements  of  end-use, 
and  subsequent  amendments  to  pre- 
viously submitted  end-use  documents  but 
this  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  many 
small  independent  aluminum  fabricators 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn.sylvania. 
It  is  an  extremely  high — and  unfair — 
price  to  pay  for  using  imported  crude 
aluminum. 

By  and  large,  these  are  small  enter- 
prises and  in  fact  many  are  one-man 
shops  who  depend  on  an  independent 
aluminum  supply  source  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. They  prefer  not  to  purchase  this 
vital  raw  material  from  the  giant  Amer- 
ican producers  who  are  integrated  as  to 
fabrication  facilities  and  who  therefore 
compete  on  finished  products  with  the 
independent  fabricator  for  whom  I 
speak. 

Enumeration  of  specific  uses  for  a  pri- 
mary form  raw  material  is  dlEBcult  if  not 
impossible.  The  committee  amendment 
here  in  question,  for  example,  makes  no 
provision  for  any  basic  use  of  the  same 
type  or  kind  as  those  enumerated  which 
might  be  developed  for  commercial  use 
in  the  future,  as.  for  example,  explosive 
working. 

Adoption  of  use  tests  such  as  those 
here  proposed  would  result  automatically 
in  application  of  General  Interpretative 
Rule  10(e)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States.  Under  that  rule,  any 
tariff  classification  controlled  by  the  ac- 
tual use  is  satisfied  only,  first,  if  such  use 
is  intended  at  the  time  of  importation, 
second,  the  article  is  so  used,  and  third, 
proof  thereof  is  furnished  within  3  years 
after  the  date  the  article  is  entered. 

The  connected  chain  of  proof  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  requirements  presents 
a  wholly  new,  costly,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, impossible  burden. 

A  substantial  volume  of  unwrought 
aluminum  is  imported  for  resale  either 
directly  to  a  fabricator  or  for  warehouse 
storage  and  subsequent  sale  to  a  fabri- 
cator. Although  intended  use  may  be 
known  to  the  importer  at  the  time  of 
importation,  actual  use  cannot  be  estab- 
lished until  the  merchandise  has  been 
sold  and  used,  perhaps  years  later.  The 
negative  effect  of  this  i-equirement  would 
be  greatly  magnified  in  the  case  of  im- 
ports brought  in  to  be  placed  in  ware- 
house as  stock  for  resale. 

Even  where  intended  use  is  or  may  be 
known  at  the  time  of  importation,  the 
burden  is  onerous.  Imports  consist  of  a 
very  large  number  of  individual  entries. 
Any  given  entry  may  be.  and  frequently 
is.  divided  among  a  number  of  different 
custom-jrs  for  application  in  a  variety  of 
uses.  Most  of  the  purchasers  and  users 
of   imported   aluminum   in   the   United 


States  are  small  indep>endent  concerns 
with  substantially  everyone  in  the  orga- 
nization engaged  in  production  func- 
tions. Recordkeeping  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  supply  of  primary  form  material  is 
usually  obtained  not  only  from  imports 
but  from  one  or  more  integrated  domes- 
tic producers.  Stocks  are  maintained  by 
specification  or  type,  only  infrequently 
by  source,  and  rarely,  if  evef,  by  indi- 
vidual shipment.  Stock  withdrawals  for 
processing  are  made  on  the  same  basis. 
Certification  of  actual  use  of  each  spe- 
cific lot  of  an  imported  product  under 
these  circumstances  is  commercially  im- 
practical, if  not  impossible. 

In  summary,  any  requirement  of  pi'oof 
of  use  would  impose  a  wholly  new  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  substantially  the 
entire  volume  of  imports  of  unwrought 
aluminum  into  the  United  States  which 
would  be  costly,  and  in  the  case  of  90 
p>ercent  of  users  of  unwrought  imports, 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
section  33  deleted  from  the  bill,  but  I 
shall  not  ask  the  Senate  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  But  I  would  hope  that  the  forth- 
coming House -Senate  conference  can  re- 
move or  substantially  ease  the  heavy  cost 
biu-den  which  adoption  of  use  tests  would 
impose  and  which  would  effectively  iso- 
late the  many  small  independent  fabri- 
cators in  the  United  States  from  an  es- 
sential and  stabilizing  source  of  raw 
material. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

WOOD     PARTTCLEBOARD    TARIFF 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed Tariff  Technical  Amendment  Act  is 
designed  to  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
which  have  developed  in  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, I  feel  the  bill  is  seriously  deficient 
in  that  it  fails  to  give  any  relief  to  the 
wood  particleboard  industry.  Section  11 
of  the  House  version  of  H.R.  7969  pro- 
vides a  20-percent  ad  valorem  tariff  for 
particleboard.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee deleted  it. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  section 
dealing  with  wood  particleboard  should 
be  restored.  As  this  measure  now  stands, 
rather  than  correcting  an  inequity  It 
would  only  perpetuate  one  which  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  an  arbitrary  action  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Congress. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  directed  by 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1954 
to  make  an  extensive  study  of  our  tariff 
schedules  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  regarding  our  entire  tariff  sys- 
tem. This  study  resulted  in  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962,  and  these 
tariffs  were  made  effective  August  31, 
1963,  by  Presidential  Proclamation  No. 
3548. 

In  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962. 
Congress  established  the  tariff  on  wood 
particleboard  at  20  percent  ad  valorem. 
However,  between  the  time  the  act  was 
approved  in  1962  and  the  time  it  became 
effective  in  1963,  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  its  seventh  supplemental  report  arbi- 


trarily lowered  the  tariff  to  12  percent. 
Under  the  act  of  1962,  changes  were  to  be 
made  only  if  there  were  some  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  or  legislative  action  be- 
tween the  time  the  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  the  time  it  became  effective 
by  Presidential  proclamation.  No  such 
action  was  taken  regarding  wood  par- 
ticleboard. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
courts  considered  the  particleboard  tariff 
during  this  period  but  their  decisions 
were  not  definitive,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission lowered  the  tariff  of  its  own 
volition. 

Deletion  of  section  11  of  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  7969  would,  in  effect,  en- 
dorse the  arbitrary  action  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  without  justification  and 
would  do  considerable  harm  to  a  young 
domestic  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  particleboard  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  one  which  is  making  maximum 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources.  We 
should  not  discourage  it  or  hinder  its 
natural  growth  by  assigning  a  tariff 
which  will  invite  a  flood  of  foreign  com- 
petition at  this  stage  of  its  development. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  House 
will  insist  on  retaining  section  11. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LANGUAGE  TRAINING  TO  DEPEND- 
ENTS OF  MEMBERS  OF  ARMY, 
NAVY,  AIR  FORCE,  OR  MARINE 
CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  566,  H.R. 
5519. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5519)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  language  training  to 
be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  under  certain  circiunstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  9,  after  the  words  "United 
States",  to  insert  a  period,  and,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "or  while  the  dependent  is  accom- 
panying the  member  outside  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  member's  as- 
signment to  that  duty." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  583),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  AMENDMENT 

As  referred  to  the  committee,  the  bill  would 
have  authorized  language  training  for  de- 
pendents within  and  outside  the  United 
States.  The  cost  estimates  were  based  on 
the  assiunptlon  that  the  training  would  be 
given  only  within  the  tJnited  States.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  at  a  later  date 
when  shorter  full-time  and  part-time  courses 
become  available  for  personnel  overseas  the 
authority  might  be  used  to  permit  wives  in 
these  courses  as  well.  The  committee  de- 
cided to  restrict  the  use  of  the  authority  to 
the  United  States.  This  wUl  permit  review 
and  a  reconsideration  of  whether  the  pro- 
gram should  be  authorized  for  oversea  use 
when  the  new  courses  are  developed  and  when 
there  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  giving  lan- 
guage training  to  dependents  overseas. 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  would  authorize  language  train- 
ing for  dependents  of  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  in  antici- 
pation of  assignment  to  permanent  duty  out- 
side the  United  States  for  their  sponsors. 

EXPLANATION 

Section  701  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (22  U.S.C.  1041)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  provide  language  training  to 
members  of  the  families  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  in  anticipation  of 
their  sponsor's  assignment  abroad  or  while 
they  are  abroad  with  their  sponsor.  Lan- 
guage training  under  this  authority  must  be 
given  in  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
Within  the  United  States,  facilities  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  are  located  only  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Department  of  I>efense  gives  language 
training  at  various  locations  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute, West  Coast  Branch,  Monterey,  Calif.; 
the  Defense  Language  Institute,  East  Coast 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C;  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; and  Indiana  University.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  desires  authority  for  the 
members  and  their  dependents  to  be  pro- 
vided language  training  at  the  same  time 
and  at  the  same  place.  The  Department 
considers  the  requirement  that  dependents 
may  be  provided  language  training  only  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  as  causing 
greater  transportation  costs  than  would  be 
incurred  by  providing  language  instruction 
for  dependents  at  several  locations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  provides  lan- 
guage training  in  the  United  States  before 
movement  overseas  for  those  officers  and  men 
whose  projected  assignments  require  lan- 
guage proficiency  for  effective  job  perform- 
ance. 

The  Director  of  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute, acting  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
has  the  responsibility  for  determining  how 
this  training  can  be  conducted  in  the  most 
economical  and  effective  way.  The  Defense 
Language  Institute  programs  students  Into 
Its  east  coast  branch  at  Washington.  D.C, 
and  its  west  coast  branch  at  Monterey,  Calif., 
to  the  limit  of  Its  capacity  and  faculty  avail- 
ability. Only  those  students  who  must  be 
brought  to  the  Washington  area  for  other 
special  training  are  programed  Into  the  east 
coast  branch.    The  facilities  of  the  Foreign 


Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State 
are  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Initially  the  Department  of  Defense  plans 
to  use  the  authority  of  this  bill  to  train  ap- 
proximately 750  wives  in  the  same  language 
and  at  the  same  school  as  their  husbands  are 
to  be  trained.  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
precise  number  to  be  trained,  as  the  program 
Is  a  voluntary  one. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  training  may  be 
given  only  In  (1)  a  facility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  (2)  a  facility  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  or  (3)  a  civilian  educa- 
tional Institution.  The  committee  under- 
stands, consequently,  that  the  language 
training  to  be  provided  will  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  assignment  of  the  sponsor  and 
that  private  tutorial  Instruction  will  not  be 
provided. 

The  bill  authorizes  language  training  for 
"dependents"  as  that  word  Is  defined  under 
section  401  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 
The  definition  provided  there  Includes 
spouses,  unmarried  legitimate  children  under 
21  years  of  age,  children  over  21  who  are 
incapable  of  self-support  because  of  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  and  who  are  In  fact 
dependent  on  the  member  for  over  one-half 
of  their  support,  and  parents  who  are  In  fact 
dependent  on  the  member  for  over  one-half 
of  their  support  and  who  actually  reside  in 
the  member's  household.  The  committee  was 
Informed,  however,  that  the  Initial  Intention 
is  to  restrict  the  language  training  to  wives. 
The  committee  considers  that  there  are 
obvious  benefits  to  the  United  States  that 
flow  from  an  increased  language  competency 
by  dependents  accompanying  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  overseas  and  that  clrcvim- 
stances  justify  a  departure  from  the  general 
rule  of  requiring  concentration  of  language 
Instruction  for  dependents  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  at  Washington. 


TRANSPORTATION  AT  GOVERN- 
MENT EXPENSE  FOR  DEPENDENTS 
ACCOMPANYING  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  568,  H.R.  7595. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7595)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation 
at  Government  expense  for  dependents 
accompanying  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  at  their  posts  of  duty 
outside  the  United  States,  who  require 
medical  care  not  locally  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  585).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  authorize  transportation 
at  Government  expense  for  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
accompanying  members  at  posts  of  duty  out- 
side the  United  States  where  required  med- 
ical care  is  not  available  locally. 
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EXPLANATION 


Dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  accompany  their  sponsors  at  many 
stations  throughout  the  world  where  It  Is 
Impractical  to  provide  complete  medical 
facilities.  Existing  law  provides  no  author- 
ity for  the  transportation  of  dependent 
patients  at  Government  expense  to  locations 
where  required  medical  care  is  available. 
This  bin  would  authorize  the  transportation 
of  dependents  at  Government  expense  to 
the  nearest  appropriate  medical  facility 
where  adequate  medical  care  Is  available. 
If  the  dependent  is  unable  to  travel  unat- 
tended the  bin  also  authorizes  round  trip 
transportation  and  travel  expenses  for  neces- 
sary attendants.  Transportation  at  Govern- 
ment expense  Is  prohibited  if  the  medical  care 
involved  is  elective  surgery. 

The  definition  of  "dependent"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  authority  is  the  same  as  that 
which  applies  for  entitlement  to  medical 
care  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  authority  this  bill  would  confer  for 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  would  equalize  their  entitlement  to 
that  of  dependents  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 


LAKE  MEREDITH,  TEX. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  561.  House  Joint  Resolution  95. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  95 >  to  designate  the 
lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian 
River  project,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  95.  The 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  designate 
as  "Lake  Meredith"  the  lake  formed  by 
the  waters  to  be  impounded  by  Sanford 
Dam,  Canadian  River  project,  Texas. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  would  indeed  be 
a  final  tribute  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr. 
A.  A.  Meredith  and  his  work  in  the  sup- 
port of  water  resources  conservation  in 
the  high  plains  area  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, and  particularly,  of  the  Cana- 
dian River  project. 

For  many  years  Texas  citizens  of  the 
high  plains  area  of  the  Texas  Panhandle 
were  aware  that  the  water  flows  of  the 
Canadian  River  should  be  developed  to 
supplement  and  conserve  ground  water 
which  is  depended  upon  heavily  as  a 
source  of  municipal  and  irrigation  water 
supply.  These  people  realized  that  the 
future  progress  of  the  area  was  depend- 
ent upon  development  of  additional  water 
resources.  As  the  House  report  points 
out,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  the  Canadian  River  Municipal 
Water  Authority  was  organized  in  Janu- 
ary 1953,  and  he  became  its  first  and  con- 
tinuing secretary.  Due  to  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's persistence,  the  many  obstacles 
which  faced  the  project  were  overcome. 
For  over  2  Vz  years,  Mr.  Meredith  worked 
almost  full  time  without  salary  to  solve 
the  internal  problems  of  the  project.  His 
hard  work  and  dynamic  leadership  were 


climaxed  on  November  28, 1960,  when  the 
Canadian  River  Municipal  Water  Au- 
thority executed  a  repayment  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  providing 
for  construction  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  awarded  many  hon- 
ors in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  water  conservation.  In 
February  1961,  Mr.  Meredith  was  named 
Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the  Borger  Kl- 
wanls  Club.  On  May  4,  1961,  at  the 
Save  the  Soil  and  Save  Texas  awards 
program  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith received  the  top  water  award  for  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  April  1963, 
Mr.  Meredith  was  awarded  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Conservation  Medal 
for  his  work  representing  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  getting  the  Canadian  River 
Authority  organized,  the  project  author- 
ized, the  Canadian  River  Tristate  Com- 
pact established,  water  rights  appropri- 
ated, agreements  on  cost  allocations  and 
contract  negotiations,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  start  construction. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  support  House  Joint  Resolution  95  that 
confers  upon  Mr.  A.  A.  Meredith  the 
honor  which  he  so  justly  deserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  578) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

House  Joint  Resolution  95,  which  Is  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Walter  E.  Rogers  of 
the  18th  Texas  Congressional  District,  would 
commemorate  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice and  devotion  to  water  resource  develop- 
ment of  the  late  Alson  Asa  Meredith,  of  Texas, 
by  naming  In  his  honor  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  by  the  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project.  Texas.  The  reservoir  would  consti- 
tute a  lake  in  the  Panhandle  Southern  Plains 
area  of  northwest  Texas  with  a  capacity  of 
nearly  2  million  acre-feet,  covering  an  area 
in  excess  of  20.000  acres.  The  Canadian  River 
project  was  authorized  by  the  81st  Congress 
In  1950  (Public  Law  898,  81st  Cong.;  64  Stat. 
1124)  with  the  support  of  the  late  Senator 
Tom  Connolly  and  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  is  now  under  construction.  It 
will  supply  municipal  and  industrial  water 
for  11  cities  and  towns,  irrigate  some  20.000 
acres,  and  provide  flood  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  report 
states  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  "largely  respon- 
sible for  the  successful  culmination  of  the 
Canadian  River  development  which  was  first 
proposed  In  1936,"  and  this  Judgment  is  sub- 
stantiated by  other  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee.  While  the  Canadian  River 
project  was  in  the  planning  stage,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, as  city  manager  of  Borger,  Tex.,  and  as 
secretary-treasvu-er  of  the  Canadian  River 
Water  User's  Association  did  much  to  secure 
local.  State,  and  congressional  support  of  the 
project.  He  was  Instrumental  in  drawing  up 
the  Canadian  River  compact  and  In  getting  It 


approved  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Meredith, 
the  Canadian  River  Municipal  Water  Author- 
ity was  organized  In  January  1953,  and  he 
became  its  first  and  continuing  secretary.  He 
was  persistent  in  keeping  the  project  alive 
and  it  was  through  his  leadership  and  en- 
couragement that  the  authority  was  able  to 
bring  about  agreements  among  the  cities  con- 
cerned with  the  project  on  the  allocation  of 
Its  costs  and  water  supplies. 

After  establishment  of  the  Canadian  River 
Authority,  there  was  a  split  in  this  organiza- 
tion as  the  result  of  a  proposal  for  building 
the  project  as  a  private  venture.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  over  2 '2  years,  Mr.  Meredith  worked 
almost  full  time,  without  salary,  to  resolve 
this  internal  trouble.  His  long  campaign  for 
the  Canadian  River  project  was  climaxed  on 
November  28.  1960,  when  the  Canadian  River 
Municipal  Water  Authority  executed  a  re- 
payment contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment providing  for  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

In  February  1960,  Mr.  Meredith  was  named 
"Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  the  Borger  Klwanls 
Club,  and  on  May  4,  1961,  he  received  the  top 
water  award  in  the  State  of  Texas  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  in  the  water  field. 
Shortly  before  his  death  In  April  1963,  Mr. 
Meredith  was  awarded  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Conservation  Medal  for  his  un- 
tiring and  effective  efforts  and  outstanding 
service  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  entail  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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COMMEMORATION  OP  CERTAIN 
HISTORICAL  EVENTS  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  562,  H.R.  7181. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7181)  to  provide  for  the  commemoration 
of  certain  historical  events  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  579) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7181,  a  companion 
measure  to  S.  224,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Carlson,  Is  to  provide  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  marking  the  sites  of,  and  otherwise 
commemorating,  a  number  of  events  that 
preceded  or  occurred  during  the  Civil  War. 
These  sites  are  located  In  Bourbon,  Cherokee. 
Llrui,  and  Miami  Counties,  Kans. 

NEED 

From  the  time  It  was  organized  as  a  ter- 
ritory on  May  30.  1854,  through  the  Civi'; 
War,  Kansas  was  the  center  of  hostile  en- 
counters between  Free  Soilers  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  slavery.  These  incidents,  some  of 
them  preliminary  to  the  war,  others  a  part 
of  the  war  Itself,  are  an  important  piece  of 
American  history.  The  places  at  which  they 
occurred  deserve  to  be  marked  and  preserved 


so  that  future  generations  may  have  the 
benefit  of  visting  them  and  understanding 
the  significance  of  what  happened  at  them. 
Under  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R.  7181 
this  will  be  done  veithout  formally  designat- 
ing these  areas  as  national  historic  sites  and 
at  less  cost  to  the  United  States  than  would 
be  the  case  if  they  were  acquired  and  fully 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Among  the  sites  which  are  to  be  marked 
under  H.R.  7181  are  those  associated  with 
John  Brown,  particularly  one  at  Potta- 
watomie where  five  proslavery  men  were 
killed  on  May  24,  1856,  and  another  at  Osa- 
watomie  where  250  proslavery  men  met  and 
defeated  John  Brown  and  40  of  his  compan- 
ions on  August  30.  1856;  that  of  the  Marals 
des  Cygnes  massacre  In  which,  on  May  19. 
1858,  11  unarmed  Free-Soil  men  were  mur- 
dered ("the  last  wholesale  slaughter"  before 
the  Civil  War,  this  event  has  been  called); 
that  of  the  Battle  of  Mine  Creek,  the  last 
major  engagement  of  the  Civil  War  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  one  In  which  Gen. 
Alfred  Pleasanton's  forces  battled  with  those 
of  Gen.  Sterling  Price;  and  that  of  Baxter 
Springs  where  William  Clarke  Quantrlll,  then 
only  26  years  old  and  declared  an  outlaw  the 
year  before,  raided  and  destroyed  property 
and  killed  nearly  100  men  and  boys  In  Oc- 
tober 1865. 

The  focus  of  attention  for  the  whole  area, 
however,  Is  Fort  Scott  which  was  founded  In 
1842  In  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country. 
Surrounding  it  were  Cherokee,  Osage,  Chlcka- 
sha.  Creek,  Seminole,  and  Miami  Indians. 
The  troops  stationed  there  were  continuously 
engaged,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
until  after  the  Civil  War.  In  patrolling  this 
country  and  In  numerous  skirmishes  with 
hostile  bands  of  Indians.  This  fort  was  also 
an  Important  center  of  operations  during 
the  border  war  of  1854-59.  The  town  of  Fort 
Scott  was  closely  divided  between  proslavery 
and  Free-Soil  groups  and  the  fort  changed 
hands  between  these  two  opposing  forces 
several  times  during  this  period.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  under  Federal  control,  was 
an  Important  logistic  center  for  military 
operations  throughout  the  area,  and  was 
headquarters  for  the  Army  of  the  Frontier 
beginning  August  24,  1862.  At  it  were  or- 
ganized the  first  Negro  regiment  of  the  Union 
Army  and,  in  addition,  three  regiments  of 
Indian  volunteers.  Troops  from  it  fought 
at  St.  Louis,  Wilson  Creek.  Fort  Wayne,  Camp 
Hill,  Van  Buren,  Fort  Smith,  Mine  Creek,  and 
numerous  other  places. 

Many  of  the  buildings  of  Port  Scott  are 
still  standing  and  are  In  good  shape.  The 
parade  ground,  or  most  of  It,  Is  still  open 
space  and  will  serve  admirably  for  historical 
and  other  purposes.  Fourteen  acres  of  land, 
however,  need  to  be  acquired  In  order  to 
round  out  the  picture  as  It  was  in  the  heyday 
of  the  fort,  to  remove  nonconforming  struc- 
tures, and  to  rehabilitate  certain  buildings 
which  have.  In  the  meantime,  been  con- 
verted to  nonconforming  uses.  A  good  start 
has  been  made  on  this  work  by  the  local 
people,  but  the  assistance  called  for  by  HH. 
7181  will  enable  work  to  be  done  which  is 
beyond  their  limited  capabilities. 

COST 

H.R.  7181  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  $805,700  for  the  capital  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  under  its  terms.  This 
amount  is  made  up  of  approximately  $12,500 
for  marking  the  sites  referred  to  above,  $255,- 
000  for  the  acquisition  of  about  14  acres  of 
land,  and  $538,200  for  necessary  rehabilita- 
tion work.  Other  expenses  to  be  Incurred 
under  the  bill— those,  for  Instance,  of  pro- 
viding Information  and  services  respecting 
the  sites  and  the  events  commemorated — 
will  be  borne  out  of  regular  National  Park 
Service  appropriations. 

All  or  most  of  the  sites  to  be  marked  are 
in   non-Federal   public  ownership,  and   the 


bin  requires  that  the  owner  of  any  such  site 
shall  execute  an  agreement  to  maintain  the 
marker  in  suitable  condition  and  to  provide 
for  public  access  to  the  site.  The  14  acres 
of  land  to  be  acquired  at  Fort  Scott  will 
supplement  the  10  acres  which  are  already 
In  public  ownership. 


BACKGROUND 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  89, 
which  was  reported  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
89)  to  authorize  establishment  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the 
name  "Delaware",  to  strike  out  "Valley" 
and  Insert  "Water  Gap";  on  page  3,  line 
14,  after  the  name  "Delaware",  to  strike 
out  "Valley"  and  Insert  "Water  Gap"; 
and  on  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
to  strike  out  "Valley"  and  Insert  "Water 
Gap". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  establishment  of 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

H.R.  89,  a  companion  measure  to  S.  36, 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  new  national  rec- 
reation area  on  the  Delaware  River.  This 
area,  under  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  will 
be  designated  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 


The  proposal  to  create  a  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  formerly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  has  been  active  at  least  since 
1962,  when  Tocks  Island  Dam  was  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-874).  At  that  time,  plans  had  not  been 
completed  for  developing  the  full  potential 
of  the  area  by  acquiring  for  public  recreation 
use  the  land  surrounding  the  reservoir  to  the 
extent  proposed  in  HM.  89.  The  authoriza- 
tion then  granted  was  therefore  limited  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  necessary  for  the 
reservoir  (14,800  acres)  plus  9,500  acres  on  its 
fringes  for  limited  recreation  use. 

LOCATION 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  will  lie  In  the  midst  of  the  Pocono 
Mountains,  near  the  heart  of  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  part  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the 
combination  of  these  factors,  plus  the  oppor- 
tunities that  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  will  offer 
for  recreation,  that  commends  the  proposal 
to  create  this  national  recreation  area  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Newark,  New  York 
City.  Wilmington,  and  the  Bethlehem-East- 
on-Allentown  complex  are  all  well  within  a 
100-mile  radius  of  the  new  area.  It  is  readily 
accessible  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  to 
Interstate  80  which  connects  New  York  and 
Chicago,  to  Interstate  81  which  runs  from 
Canada  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  Interstate  84 
which  leads  to  western  New  England.  The 
permanent  population  living  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  the  area  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  30  million  and  the  projected 
visitation  to  the  recreation  area  Is  10  million 
people  a  year  within  a  few  years  after  the 
reservoir  is  in  operation  and  the  recreation 
area  is  developed.  It  will  be  necessary.  It  is 
estimated,  to  plan  facilities  for  as  many  as 
150,000  visitors  a  day  at  the  peak  of  the 
vacation  season. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  will  be 
In  a  position  to  serve  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  population  and  that  it  will  be  of 
multistate  significance.  It  Is,  In  these  re- 
spects, very  much  like  such  areas  as  Point 
Reyes,  Calif.;  Cape  Cod,  Mass.;  and  Fire  Is- 
land, N.Y.  In  this  case,  as  in  those,  the  com- 
mittee stresses  the  importance  of  providing 
national  recreation  areas  near  our  crowded 
cities,  areas  which  can  serve  the  constantly 
expanding  needs  of  these  cities'  populations 
by  preserving  large  open  spaces  near  them. 
It  win  also,  the  committee  is  convinced,  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  system  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

LAND    ACQUISrrlON 

Nearly  all  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  under 
H.R.  89  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  Is  now  In  private 
ovraershlp.  About  6,200  acres,  however,  are 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  about 
250  acres  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Although  these  State  lands  are  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area. 
It  Is  not  proposed  that  they  be  acquired 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  concerned. 
In  order  to  coordinate  the  program  of  land 
acquisition  under  H.R.  89  for  the  recreation 
area  with  that  of  land  acquisition  for  the 
authorized  Tocks  Island  project  proper,  the 
bill  calls  for  the  acquisition  work  In  connec- 
tion with  the  former  to  be  handled  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  will,  from  time  to 
time,  tiu-n  over  the  acquired  lands  to  the 
Secrettu-y  of  the  Interior  for  administration. 

PLAN    rOR    UTILIZATION 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  will 
center  on  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
which  have  already  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction.    The  lower  end  of  the  reservoir 
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Is  to  the  east  of  Stroudsburg.  Pa.,  and  at  Its 
head  are  Milford,  Pa.,  and  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 
The  dam  will  rise  about  160  feet  above  the 
present  bed  of  the  Delaware  River.  It  will 
impound  as  much  as  685.000  acre-feet  of 
water  at  flood  stage,  and  Its  reservoir  will 
have  a  surface  area  of  slightly  more  than 
12.000  acres  at  the  elevation  of  its  normal 
long-term  conservation  pool.  The  shoreline 
of  the  37-mile-long  reservoir  will  exceed  100 
miles.  For  many,  the  opportunities  which 
this  reservoir  will  afford  for  swimming,  fish- 
ing, and  boating  will  be  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  national  recreation  area.  Plans  for 
development  of  the  area  Include  taking  full 
advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

For  some,  however,  the  area  will  have  other 
and  more  compelling  attractions — camping, 
picnicking,  hiking,  and  simply  enjoying  the 
scenery.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  already  authorized  ac- 
quisition of  lands  to  Include  approximately 
47,675  additional  acres.  The  lands  thus  to  be 
Included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  Include  examples  of 
superlative  scenery — the  renowned  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  10  miles  of  the  Klttatlny 
Mountain  Ridge,  plateau  country  back  of  the 
mountains,  20  or  more  small  natural  lakes 
and  ponds,  and  several  scenic  gorges  marked 
particularly  by  their  hemlock  forests  and 
beautiful  waterfalls.  With  modest  develop- 
ments, these  areas  can  be  opened  up  and 
made  readily  available  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public.  Visitor  centers  will  need 
to  be  installed,  campsites  laid  out,  picnicking 
facilities  Installed,  trails  marked,  and  roads 
provided  for  ready  access  to  certain  parts  of 
the  area.  These  Improvements  will  be  spaced 
over  a  number  of  years  and  will  be  under- 
taken as  the  visitor  load  to  the  area  warrants. 

The  bill  provides: 

1.  The  area  will  be  known  as  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 
rather  than  as  the  Tocks  Island  National 
Recreation  Area.  The  new  name  will  better 
serve  to  identify  the  location  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  than  did  the  old  one  and  will  cen- 
ter attention  on  its  overall  Importance  rather 
than  on  one  of  its  least  significant  features. 

2.  Language  makes  clear  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  utilize  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  recreation  area 
the  same  authority  that  he  has  for  acquir- 
ing land  for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  proj- 
ect. This  will  avoid  any  question  concern- 
ing, for  example,  his  authority  to  pay  the 
moving  expenses  of  persons  displaced  by 
Federal  acquisition  of  their  land.  This 
language  also  provides,  however,  that  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  utilizes  his  authority 
to  acquire  land  by  exchange,  the  land  given 
in  exchange  must  be  In  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  or  New  Jersey. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  the  possible  elim- 
ination from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  of  as  much  as  300 
acres  of  land  contiguous  to  Milford,  Pa.,  and 
as  much  as  1,000  acres  in  Sussex  County. 
N.J.  Any  such  elimination  will  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  con- 
sultation with  local  public  officials. 

In  this  matter  and  at  the  urging  of  the 
committee,  officials  of  the  borough  of  Milford, 
Pa.,  and  National  Park  Service  personnel  met 
to  attempt  to  resolve  some  of  the  differences 
that  had  developed  as  to  the  location  of  the 
300  acres  that  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
recreation  area  boundaries.  The  under- 
standing's and  agreements  as  confirmed  In 
copies  of  correspondence  are  endorsed  by  the 
committee  and  made  a  p>art  of  this  report. 
They   provide   generally: 

(a)  Most  of  the  300  acres  to  be  excluded 
contiguous  and  adjacent  to  Milford.  Pa., 
shall  be  In  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  an 
area  northeast  of  Milford  can  also  be  ex- 
cluded If  local  officials  desire  and  approve 
such  an  exclusion. 

(b)  It  was  agreed  that  the  acreage  con- 
tained in  the  four  known  cemeteries  within 


the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  shall  not  be  considered  a  portion  of  the 
300  acres  to  be  excluded. 

(c)  The  Buchanan  golf  course,  located  on 
property  owned  by  the  family  for  over  150 
years,  can  continue  to  operate  substantially 
as  it  is  now  doing.  Should  the  use  change 
then  the  property  would  be  subject  to  ac- 
quisition by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

4.  A  study  is  to  be  made  of  the  feasibility 
of  extending  the  national  recreation  area 
upstream  into  New  York  State.  The  de- 
sirability of  a  study  of  the  BasherklU  (or 
BashaklU,  as  It  Is  sometimes  spelled)  Swamp 
area  In  this  connection  was  particularly 
pointed  out  to  and  Is  endorsed  by  the  com- 
mittee. No  extension  of  the  boundaries  will 
be  made  without  further  authorization  by 
the  Congress. 

5.  A  subsection  permits  the  owners  of  sin- 
gle-family dwellings,  the  construction  of 
which  began  prior  to  January  21.  1963  (the 
date  on  which  the  first  of  the  88th  Congress 
bills  listed  above  was  Introduced) ,  and  which 
Is  the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at 
the  time  of  acquisition,  to  retain  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  and  the  life  of  his  spouse  or  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  25  years,  whichever 
he  may  elect,  in  any  case  in  which  It  is  found 
that  such  use  and  occupancy  will  not  unduly 
interfere  with  development  of  public  use  fa- 
cilities or  with  the  operation  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir  project.  The  purchase  price 
for  the  land  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
value  of  the  retained  right. 

6.  Tlie  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
hunting  and  fishing  makes  clear  the  con- 
tinued applicability  of  such  Federal  laws  as 
the  migratory  bird  laws  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  Recreation  Area.  Language  has  also 
been  added  to  this  section  to  encourage  the 
adoption  by  the  affected  States  of  fish  and 
game  regulations  of  uniform  application 
throughout  the  recreation  area. 

COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  land  acquisition  un- 
der H.R.  89  Is  $37,412,000  and  the  estimated 
development  cost  is  $18,200,000.  Actual  costs 
may.  however,  vary  from  these  figures  de- 
pending upon  how  rapidly  the  whole  program 
can  be  accomplished.  Further  legislation 
will  be  necessary  if  these  figures  are  to  be 
exceeded.  In  any  event,  the  costs  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Are:i  will,  at  least  in  part,  be  offset  by  re- 
ceipts from  the  admission  and  user  fees  which 
will  be  charged  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  has  just  approved 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  I  want 
especially  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  measure,  for  his 
courtesy  in  expediting  its  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
H.R.  89  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  located  at  the 
conjunction  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  is  an  area  of  scenic 
beauty  that  is  readily  accessible  to  mil- 
lions of  residents  of  the  populous  North- 
east, particularly  city  dwellers.  The  pri- 
mary purfjose  of  the  project  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  to  develop  this  area  for  use 
as  a  recreation  spot  by  these  people.  An- 
other purpose  is  to  conserve  the  area's 
natural  beauty  and  to  develop  and  con- 
serve its  water  resources. 

Concerning  this  last  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  well  know  that  the  States  com- 
prising   the    Delaware    River    Basin — 


Permsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware — are  suffering  from  a  serious 
water  shortage  resulting  from  4  succes- 
sive years  of  drought  conditions.  The 
day  before  yesterday  at  the  White  House, 
the  Governors  and  Senators  from  these 
States  met  with  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  and 
other  ofiBcials  to  consider  this  grave  prob- 
lem. Governor  Scranton  of  my  Com- 
monwealth offered  several  constructive 
proposals  to  ease  the  current  crisis  grip- 
ping Philadelphia  and  New  York  City, 
and  I  joined  the  other  participants  in 
recommending  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  other  Federal  agencies  expe- 
dite measures  to  supply  additional  badly 
needed  water  for  these  cities.  Yester- 
day, a  team  of  Federal  ofiBcials  headed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  General  Cas- 
sidy,  embarked  on  a  trip  to  Philadelphia, 
Camden,  Newark,  and  New  York  to  meet 
with  the  appropriate  State  and  local  of- 
ficials most  concerned  and  conversant 
with  the  emergency.  I  hope  that  these 
efforts,  assisted,  hopefully,  by  relief  in 
the  form  of  heavy  rains,  will  bring  this 
crisis,  to  an  end. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!  and 
the  committee  for  enabling  us  to  pass  the 
Tocks  Island  bill.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  the  statement  he 
made  with  respect  to  the  Water  Confer- 
ence called  by  the  President  under  Sec- 
retary Udall's  chairmanship  as  a  criti- 
cally important  element  in  helping  to 
supply  water  in  the  Delaware  River  basin. 
on  which  New  York  depends  for  about 
50  percent  of  its  water.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  if  the  project  were  completed,  we 
might  have  no  water  problem.  So  it  is 
critically  important. 

We  have  every  reason  to  express  satis- 
faction on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
affected  States,  as  I  do  for  the  people  of 
New  York,  for  the  progress  which  this 
legislation  has  experienced.  I  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  promptly  imple- 
mented by  appropriations  and  by  vigor 
in  its  execution  in  accordance  with  the 
critical  necessity  and  need  for  water. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senate 
for  the  passage  today  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  I  thank  this 
body  for  what  it  has  done  for  the  people 
of  my  State,  the  eastern  seaboard,  and. 
indeed,  the  entire  United  States.  In 
particular  I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Bible 
for  the  expeditious  way  in  which  his 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
handled  this  legislation. 

In  a  bipartisan  effort,  the  Senators 
from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  working  on  this  pro- 
gram for  a  long  time.  We  have  been 
particularly  anxious  to  see  this  recrea- 
tion area  go  forward  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  which  was 
authorized  in  1962  and  is  now  in  the 
planning  and  survey  stages. 

This  bill  will  create  a  major  national 
recreation  area  within  a  2-hour  drive  of 
more  than  30  million  Americans.    This 


Is  a  sixth  of  the  Nation's  population. 
The  area  In  which  this  recreation  area 
will  be  located  contains  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
bring  pleasure  to  the  millions  who  use 
this  facility. 

I  also  wish  to  note  with  appreciation 
that  the  project  has  been  named  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area, 
after  the  site  where  the  dam  will  be 
located  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  new 
name  is  much  more  descriptive.  The 
Delaware  Water  Gap  is  the  most  promi- 
nent natural  feature  of  the  area,  and  it 
is  truly  spectacular. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  that  H.R.  89,  which  creates  a  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  was  passed  today.  The  creation  of 
this  recreation  area  fills  two  urgent 
needs: 

First,  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  will 
provide  highly  needed  additional  water 
storage  capacity  for  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  along  the  Delaware.  If  the 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  were  in  existence 
today,  Philadelphia  and  Camden  would 
not  be  facing  as  critical  a  water  problem 
as  they  now  do.  The  action  taken  yes- 
terday by  President  Johnson  in  submit- 
ting a  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest to  expedite  construction  of  the  dam 
means  that  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
will  be  ready  earlier  than  previously 
anticipated.  Development  of  watersheds 
along  the  lines  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  for  the  Delaware  River  must 
be  accomplished  rapidly  if  we  are  to  have 
suflacient  water  for  our  growing  popula- 
tion on  the  east  coast. 

Second,  Senate  passage  of  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  Recreation  bill  will  also 
help  meet  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
many  residents  in  the  New  York  City- 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area.  The 
millions  of  people  living  in  cities  and 
towns  in  this  area  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  parks,  boating  facili- 
ties, and  recreation  areas  that  will  be 
constructed  around  the  reservoir.  By 
acting  now  to  create  this  recreation  area, 
we  are  insuring  that  a  maximum  number 
of  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  this  natural  resource. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Cl.\rk  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  and  working  for  its  pas- 
sage, and  I  am  particularly  glad  that  I 
was  able  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  just 
passed  a  bill  which  would  authorize  es- 
tablishment of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area,  more  fa- 
miliarly known  as  Tocks  Island. 

If  this  most  important  legislation  is 
enacted  into  law,  as  now  seems  most 
likely,  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  would  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  created  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  would  embrace  approximately 
72,000  acres  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  vicinity  of  the  famed  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  for  additional 

recreation  areas  in  our  region  of  the 
country.       The     northeastern     United 


States  contains  one-quarter  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  yet  it  has  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  recreation  acreage  in 
the  country,  excluding  Alaska. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  is  the 
most  urbanized  in  the  Nation  with  ap- 
proximately 800  people  per  square  mile. 
By  1980  it  is  estimated  that  the  Garden 
State  will  have  had  a  50-percent  rise  in 
population.  Yet,  the  amount  of  our  land 
available  for  recreation,  on  a  compara- 
tive basis,  is  small. 

This  project  not  only  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  opportunity  for  recreation  in 
this  crowded  region,  but  also  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  economy  of  the  areas 
which  border  on  the  proposed  site.  An 
estimated  7  million  people  are  ex- 
pected to  visit  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  each  year. 

Part  of  the  acreage  would  be  used  to 
create  a  37-mile-long  reservoir  to  be 
used  for  water  supply,  flood  control,  hy- 
droelectric power  and,  of  course,  recrea- 
tion. In  view  of  the  drought  which  has 
parched  our  part  of  the  country  for  more 
than  4  years,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that 
additional  water  resources  be  developed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  serve  that  need  in  a 
most  constructive  way. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  point  out  this 
bill  contains  the  provisions  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  cosponsored.  This  amend- 
mf;nt  is  designed  to  prevent  the  displace- 
ment of  many  families  who  now  have 
homes  on  the  proposed  site  of  the  recrea- 
tion area.  The  amendment  provides 
that  homeowners  in  the  area  be  given 
the  right  to  hold  their  property  for  life, 
or  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  25  years, 
whichever  they  may  elect.  This  pro- 
vision is  similar  to  the  tenure  rights  con- 
tained in  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore Act. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  today  was  made  possible  by  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ; 


they  have  all  worked  in  a  diligent  and 
dedicated  manner. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEIj,  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleagues  [Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr  Morse]  ,  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate  [Mr 
Dirksen],  and  the  distinguished  leader 
of  the  majority  [Mr.  Mansfield]  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
KuciiEL  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  all  through  the  table  following  line  U 
and  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  80.  Brooms  Made  of  Broom  Corn 

"(a)  In  General. — Schedule  7,  part  8,  •'ub- 
part  A  is  amended  by  striking  out  items 
750.30  and  750.31  (p.  383)  and  inserting  f 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


750.26 


T.-K). 
750. 


750.29 


750. 
7.'iO, 

7M 


Brooms  and  brushes  consisting  of  veiretable  materials  bound 
topctlicr  but  not  mounted  or  set  in  a  block  or  head,  with  or 
with'  ui  handles: 
Brooms  wholly  or  in  part  of  broom  com: 
\Vhiskl)rooms: 

Valued  not  over  32f  each: 

In  any  calendar  year  prior  to  the  entry,  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  for  consumption  of 
115,000  dozen  (or  such  modified  quantity  as 
muv  liecome  applicable  under  headnoto  3(a) 
to  this  subpart)  whisk lirooms  classiliabie  under 

items  750.26  to  7.10..'s  inclusive 

Other - 

Valued  over  32c  each - - 

Other  brooms: 

Valued  not  over  96f  each: 

In  any  calendar  year  prior  to  the  entry,  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of  205,000 
(ioicn  (or  such  mo'lilicd  quunlity  as  may  tx-come 
applicable  under  headnote  3(a)  to  this  subpart) 
brooms  classiliabie  under    tein*  750.2fl  to  760.31, 

inclusive 

Other 

Valued  over  96«  each — 

Other 

If  prmiuct  of  Cuba - 


20^,  ad  val. 
12feach. 
32%  ad  val. 


20%  ad  val. 
3leeach. 
32%  ad  val. 
25%  ad  val. 
20%  ad  val.(s) 


20%  ad  val. 
V2t  each. 
32%  ad  val. 


20%  ad  val. 
32eeach. 
32%  ad  val. 
257c  ad  val. 


"(b)  Application. — The  headnotes  for 
schedule  7,  part  8,  subpart  A  (p.  383)  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follov.?ing  headncte: 

"  '3(a)  If  the  President  determines  that 
the  er.tlmated  annual  domestic  consumption 


of  whlskbrooms  of  a  kind  described  In  items 
750.26  to  750.28,  Inclusive,  or  of  other  brooms 
of  a  kind  described  In  Items  750.29  to  750.31, 
Inclusive,  has  substantially  changed  since 
1965  or  since  the  date  of  the  immediately 
preceding  proclamation  under  this  paragraph 
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(If  any),  the  quantity  provided  for  In  Item 
750.26  or  750.29.  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
modified  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
President  determines  the  estimated  annual 
domestic  consumption  of  the  relevant  brooms 
has  changed  In  comparison  with  such  esti- 
mated consumption  In  1965  or  at  the  time  of 
such  Immediately  preceding  proclamation  (If 
any ) .  Such  modified  quantity  shall  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  and  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  replace 
the  quantity  previously  applicable  under 
Item  750.26  or  750.29.' 

••  '(b)  If  the  President  determines  an  allo- 
cation among  supplying  countries  of  the 
quantity  provided  for  In  Item  750.26  or  750,29 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest,  he  may  pro- 
claim such  allocation." 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after 
January  1.  1966." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  minute. 
Mr.  President,  we  discussed  this  matter 
and  debated  it  at  great  length  last  year. 
We  finally  agreed  to  something  of  a  com- 
promise we  thought  might  tend  to  meet 
the  objections  of  various  contending 
forces. 

This  is  what  I  understand  the  Senator 
has  tried  to  do;  namely,  to  -vork  out 
something  along  the  lines  of  a  compro- 
mise agreed  to  last  year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  wish  to  go  into  more  detail  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  am  able 
to  tell  the  Senator  now  that  all  parties 
to  the  controversy  agree  to  the  recom- 
mended language  now  pending  in  the 
amendment,  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment opposes  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  short 

statement 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  along  the  same 
lines  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  I  speak 
as  an  American.    I  think  first  of  my  own 
country  and  of  the  people  who  make  up 
our  society.    We  are  a  world  leader,  with 
all     the     concomitant     responsibilities. 
Part  of  our  economic  growth  rests  on 
trade  with  foreign  countries.     I  am  an 
American  who  believes  that  in  expanded 
foreign   trade   the   national   interest   is 
served.     I  am  proud  that  Canada,  our 
Immediate  neighbor  to  the  north,  is  our 
greatest  customer,   that   the  empire  of 
Japan  across  the  Pacific  is  second,  and 
that  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  south 
is  our  third  greatest  customer.    In  1963, 
Mexico  purchased  $830  million  worth  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services,  about  $235  mil- 
lion   more    than    our    purchases    from 
Mexico.    Last  year,  our  sales  to  Mexico 
were  over  a  billion  dollars.  $1,076  million 
to  be  exact,  while  Mexico  sold  $643  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods  to  us.     Thus,  the 
United  States,  last  year,  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Mexico  of  $433  mil- 
lion, at  a  time  when  our  balance-of- 


payments  problem  continues  to  plague 
and  worry  us. 

I  want  our  relations  with  Mexico  to 
improve  and  strengthen.  The  regret- 
table, restrictive  action  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  importation  of 
brooms  would  damage  those  relations. 

Roughly  95  to  97  percent  of  the  brooms 
purchased  by  the  American  people  are 
manufactured  by  Americans.  Is  that  not 
a  pretty  overwhelming  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can broom  market  to  be  occupied  by  our 
American  manufacturers?  There  has 
been  some  conflict  raging  as  to  whether 
provision  by  law  should  be  made  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  any  foreign  country 
to  occupy  any  part — however  miniscule — 
of  the  remaining  American  broom  mar- 
ket. 

If  we  want  to  sell  abroad,  we  need 
to  buy  abroad.  If  we  occupy  97  per- 
cent, or  95  percent  of  our  domestic  broom 
market,  there  is  precious  little  left  for 
our  foreign  friends  to  sell.  With  my 
vote,  I  decline  to  raise  a  mile-high  eco- 
nomic wall  around  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  does  not  do  what  some  of  us,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  I  would  wish  to  have 
done:  nor,  indeed,  does  it  do  what  my 
able  friend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CxTRTis]  and  other  Senators  would 
wish  to  have  done.  But  it  will  permit 
a  slight  participation  by  Mexico,  and 
some  other  nations  in  this  American 
market,  and,  to  that  extent,  refuses  to 
follow  the  sterile  policy  of  isolation.  In  a 
word,  the  amendment  will  set  a  quota 
of  320,000  dozen  brooms  for  importation 
into  the  United  States.  This  is  based  on 
a  figure  below  that  of  the  average  impor- 
tation of  brooms  for  an  Intermediate  past 
period.  It  would  provide,  under  that 
quota  to  be  broken  down,  assigning  115,- 
000  dozen  whisk  brooms  to  the  quota, 
and  205,000  dozen  large  or  floor  brooms 
to  the  quota,  and  will  provide  that  they 
shall  enter  this  country  at  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  20  percent. 

On  the  average,  brooms  which  come 
into  the  American  market  in  excess  of 
that  number  will  have  attached  a  tariff 
duty  of  32  cents  on  each  broom  valued 
at  96  cents,  or  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  32 
percent. 

The  bill  further  provides — this  is  an 
important  provision — that  the  President 
is  empowered  to  consider  a  growth  fac- 
tor in  the  American  broom  market,  so 
that  the  quota  represents  not  merely 
an  arithmetical  number,  but  also  a  per- 
centage of  the  market  which  may  be 
occupied  by  manufacturers  of  brooms 
other  than  those  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  and  will,  by  Presidential 
determination,  go  up  or  down  as  our 
broom  market  rises  or  falls. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Record  to 
be  clear  that  I  think  in  terms  of  improv- 
ing relations  with  our  sister  republic  to 
the  south,  where  a  highly  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  exists  in  our  favor  of  al- 
most half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
where,  if  the  regrettable  original  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  adopted  in  committee 
should  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
economy  of  one  area  in  our  sister  repub- 
lic would  be  wiped  out  and  destroyed. 


The  amendment  would  eliminate  that 
hazard.  It  recognizes,  however  small  it 
may  be,  the  fact  that  other  countries 
may  participate  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States — whose  future,  in  part, 
is  going  to  be  dependent  upon  our  capa- 
bility to  sell  our  own  American-produced 
goods  abroad. 

For  every  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports, the  Labor  Department  tells  us 
that  134,000  additional  jobs  are  created. 
My  own  State  of  California  exports  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth  of  man- 
ufactured products  a  year,  and  we  send 
abroad  California  agricvUtural  products, 
unmanufactured,  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $327  million.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
and  more  jobs  in  my  State  of  California 
are  dependent  on  my  State's  export 
trade.  How,  then,  can  anyone  justify 
attempting  to  prevent  practically  any 
foreign  importation  in  any  part  of  our 
own  economy?  It  mocks  the  intent  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  defies 
rudimentary  economic  logic. 

I  wish  first  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
its] who  originally  prodded  the  various 
contending  forces  in  this  conflict  into 
agreement.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtxs]  for  approv- 
ing this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Califorina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  now  again 
to  observe  that  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict approve,  and  that  the  State  De- 
partment approves  and,  having  ap- 
proved, will  remain  in  the  position  of 
approving  the  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  my  able  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times the  basic  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign policy  are  forgotten.  We  are  bom- 
barded with  so  many  appeals  for  the  re- 
lief of,  no  doubt,  legitimate  grievances 
that  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  corre- 
late all  the  actions  v/e  take  with  the 
national  interest.  I  suppose  this  is  inevi- 
table. But  the  amendment  to  the  Tar- 
iff Schedules  Technical  Amendments  bill 
dealing  with  brooms  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  a  glaring 
example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  Finance  Committee's  amendment 
is  one  which  would  simply  raise  the  duty 
on  brooms  made  of  broomcorn.  Domestic 
output  of  brooms  amounts  to  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $38  million  per 
year.  It  is  an  industry  that  has  a  special 
human  interest,  however,  for  a  good 
many  brooms  are  made  in  workshops  for 
the  blind.  Some  750  blind  persons  are 
so  employed.  I  can  well  understand  the 
motives  that  may  have  inspired  my  fel- 
low Senators  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  accepting  this  amendment. 

But  what  they  are  doing  is  bound  to 
have  a  tremendously  bad  effect  upon  our 
relations  with  Mexico.  Mexico  has  good 
reason  to  fear  the  effects  that  the  duty- 
rate  increase  would  have.  But,  really 
crucial  to  Mexico's  attitude  is  the  fact 


tliat  its  broom  production  is  concentrated 
in  one  small  town,  Cadereyta — a  town 
with  no  alternative  to  broom  production. 
Passage  of  the  tariff  amendments  bill 
with  the  broom  amendment  included 
would  turn  Cadereyta  into  an  economic 
disaster  area. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  certainly  think 
of  many  ways  in  which  to  improve  the 
economic  situation  of  people  within  this 
country — including  the  people  who  make 
brooms,  if  necessary.  But  we  cannot 
change  geography.  Mexico  is  our  south- 
ern neighbor  now  and  for  all  eternity. 
It  is  not  in  our  interests  to  give  a  neigh- 
bor, whom  we  want  to  be  friendly,  a 
gratuitous  slap  in  the  face. 

Adopting  the  amendment  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  would  be  such  a 
gratuitous  action.  The  American  broom 
industry  is  not  depressed.  It  is  true  that 
imports  of  brooms  have  been  increasing, 
but  so  has  domestic  consumption.  In 
fact,  domestic  consumption  has  been  in- 
creasing so  fast  that  domestic  output  has 
been  increasing  also — despite  the  rise  in 
imports,  which  account  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  sales  on  our  market.  In  abso- 
lute terms,  domestic  production  increased 
from  $33  million  in  1958  to  $38  million  in 
1964  while  imports  were  increasing  from 
under  one-half  million  to  $1.1  million. 

I  do  not  question,  you  will  note,  that 
this  committee's  amendment  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  commercial  broom  pro- 
ducers of  America.  How  could  I?  The 
result  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
quadruple  the  duty  on  brooms,  making 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  about  100  per- 
cent. I  would  expect  that  this  high  a 
duty  would  just  about  totally  exclude  im- 
ports of  brooms. 

What  I  do  question,  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning,  is  the  wisdom  of  aiding  this 
one  American  industry  at  the  expense 
of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  one  of  these  objectives 
is  to  keep  Mexico  a  good  neighbor.  Suc- 
cessive Mexican  Ambassadors  have  as- 
sured our  Government  that  passage  of  a 
measure  to  increase  the  iDroom  duty 
would  have  a  terrible  effect  upon  Mexi- 
can attitudes  toward  the  United  States. 

Another  important  objective  of  Amer- 
ican policy  is  increased  world  trade.  This 
very  definitely  includes  increased  Amer- 
ican exports.  Mexico  is  one  of  the  very 
best  foreign  markets  for  our  exports. 
In  1964  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  reached 
the  unprecedented  level  of  over  $1  billion. 
They  exceeded  our  imports  from  Mexico 
by  more  than  $400  million.  While  the 
broom  amendment's  effects  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  as  a  whole  would  be  in- 
significant, it  would  be  a  wonderful  con- 
tribution to  any  campaign  in  Mexico 
against  imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved 
in  the  effort  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  less-developed  countries  since 
the  war.  In  recent  years  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  has  been  given  to  this  pro- 
gram as  it  affects  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  in  the  form  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  have  followed  a  relatively 
tough-minded  policy  in  recent  years. 
We  have  not  been  favorable  to  tariff 
preferences  for  products  of  underdevel- 
oped coimtries.  We  have  said,  instead, 
that  they  stand  to  benefit  from  the  gen- 


eral lowering  of  our  duties.  Surely  rais- 
ing the  tariff  on  an  item  like  brooms, 
largely  imported  from  one  less-developed 
country,  makes  a  mockery  of  our  advice. 
Instead  of  seeming  tough  minded,  it 
seems  hypocritical. 

Another  thing  we  have  urged  upon 
our    less    wealthy    brethren,    especially 
those  to  our  south,  is  that  self-help  is  an 
essential  element  in  economic  improve- 
ment.   My  information  is  that  self-help 
is   the    explanation   of    the    flourishing 
broom  industry  of  that  town  of  Cade- 
reyta in  Mexico.    I  believe  that  we  have 
been  urging  delegations  to  go  there  and 
see  what  can  be  done  if  a  locality  orga- 
nizes itself  to  improve  its  lot.    It  would 
be  a  terrible  blow  to  our  reputation  for 
sincerity  if  we  were  now  to  stunt  if  not 
destroy  the  economy  of  Cadereyta.    We 
would  be   saying,   "help   yourself,"   but 
our  practice  would  be  read  as  saying, 
"but  only  if  you  don't  succeed  too  well." 
It  has  been,  therefore,  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  me  to  have  been  a  party  to 
working  out  a  compromise.    The  lines  of 
settlement      are      substantially      those 
adopted  last  year  when  I  waged  a  fight 
on  this  subject,  and  it  will  result  in  some- 
thing of  a  quota  and  something  of  an 
increase  in  the  ad  valorem  duty.    It  is 
not  all  our  way  by  any  means,  but  it  will 
result  in  maintaining  at  least  a  reason- 
able status   quo  in   our  relations  with 
Mexico,  because  of  the  growth  factor  pro- 
vision which  was  added,    The  basic  prin- 
ciple was  also  preserved  which  we  are 
seeking  to  preserve,  that  there  shall  be 
foreign  competition,  in  order  that  this 
competition  shall  moderate  the  domestic 
pi'ice.    Foreign  producers,  mainly  Mex- 
ico, would  also  be  able  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  an  increased  U.S.  market  when  do- 
mestic consumption  increases  but  would 
have  to  sacrifice  a  proportion  of  that 
market    when    U.S.    consumption    de- 
creases.   This  is  fair  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry,   which    involves    many    broom 
manufacturers,  the  blind,  penal  institu- 
tions, college  students,  and  so  forth.    At 
the  same  time  the  compromise  is  fair,  we 
believe,  to  our  neighbor  Mexico,  and  to 
other  countries  which  may  be  concerned 
with  our  export  policy. 

Let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  statesmanship  and 
leadership,  and  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  who  has  yielded, 
in  my  judgment,  materially,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  made  his  fundamental 
point.  We  have  found  a  way  to  get  to- 
gether. I  pay  tribute  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Personally,  we  are  making 
progress.  The  growth  factor  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  constructive  and 
creative  aspect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  his  remarks.  I  believe 
it  has  been  wise  to  work  this  problem 
out.  Not  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  completely  contrary  to  our  major 
foreign  policy. 

I,  therefore,  congratulate  all  concerned 
in  the  compromise  which  has  been 
reached. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  and  if  he 
needs  more,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
the  present  understanding,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  compromise. 

I  thank  Senators  who  have  previously 
spoken  for  their  kind  words. 

I  will  not  speak  at  length,  but  I  wish 
to  make  some  legislative  history. 

Mr.  President,  brooms  are  made  largely 
by  hand.  It  is  an  industry  which  has  not 
been  mechanized,  at  least  in  the  general 
sense  of  that  term. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  broom  fac- 
tories or  shops  which  have  been  closed 
since  1960.  It  constitutes  approximately 
six  or  seven  pages  in  length,  double 
columns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  list  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Broom  Factories  and/or  Shops  Closed  Since 
1960 

EvansvlUe  Association  for  the  Blind,  Evana- 
vUle,  Ind. 

Indiana  Agency  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.' 

Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Workshop  for  the  Blind,  PinevlUe,  La. 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Balti- 
more, Md.' 

Muskegon  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Mississippi  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Jack- 
son. Miss.' 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Tulsa  Association  for  the  Blind,  Broomtown 
Industries.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Travis  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  Charlottesville,  Va.> 

Oakwood  College  Broom  Factory,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala. 

Jefferson  Broom  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

E.  Hlgglnbotham,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Warrior  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Elliott  Broom  Co.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

United  Broom  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Helena  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  West  Helena,. 
Ark. 

H.  H.  Broom  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hailey's  Broom  Factory,  Rector,  Ark. 

Fort  Smith  Broom  Co.,  Forth  Smith,  Ark. 

Lay's  Broom  Works.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mansfield  Broom  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ark. 

Petite  Miss  Broom  Co.,  Whittier,  Calif. 

B.  &  L.  Broom  Co.,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

A.  E.  Mlze,  Castroville,  Calif. 

Quality  Broom  Co.,  Redlands,  Calif. 

O.  W.  Haddock,  La  Sierra,  Calif. 

Howard  G.  Carpenter,  Pacoima,  Calif. 

A.  D.  Blehm,  Gait.  Calif. 

George  Hood,  Bjrron,  Calif. 


»  Still  manufacturing  but  production  dras- 
tically curtailed. 
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C.  C.  Newton,  Strathmore,  Calif. 
Little  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Artesla, 
Calif. 

Warren  Broom  Co..  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Kolorcraf t  Brooms,  Whlttler,  Calif. 
Royal  Broom   Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Shlpman   Broom  Co.,  Loma   Linda,  Calll. 
Castanon    Broom   Co.,   Santa   Fe    Springs, 
Calif. 

American  Broom  Manufactxirlng  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Washington    Broom    Co.,    San    Francisco, 
Calif. 

Connie  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  West- 
minster, Calif. 

Lorenz  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Arlington,  Calif. 
Robb  Manufacturing  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Santa  Fe  Broom  Factory,  Whlttler,  Calif. 
La  Habra  Broom  Co..  Whlttler.  Calif. 
Edward  J.  Warren,  South  San  Gabriel. 
Calif. 

Mlze  Broom  Co..  Tulare,  Calif. 
L.  S.  Broom  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Valley  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Marysvllle,  CalU. 
Derrick  Broom  Factory,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Zan  Manufacturing  Co..  Gardena.  Calif. 
Jackie  C.  Johnston,  Arlington.  Calif. 
Denver  Broom  Co..  Denver.  Colo. 
Charles  Lund,  Denver,  Colo. 
George  Rutherford.  Springfield.  Colo. 
La  Salle  Broom  Co..  Orlando,  Pla. 
H.  P.  Root  &  Son,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Lutz  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Lutz.  Fla. 
Imperial  Broom  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Gate  City  Broom  Co..  Jacksonville,  Pla. 
Smoky  Mountain  Broom  Co..  Miami,  Pla. 
The  Dtnsmore   Co..  Jacksonville,   Pla. 
Palmetto  Brush  &  Whisk  Co.,  Jacksonville. 
Pla. 

Bassett  Broom  Works,  Orlando,  Fla. 
B.  N.  Harris,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
O.  Campbell,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Clark  Broom  &  Brush  Works.  Chicago,  111. 
Merkle  Broom  Co.,  Paris,  111. 
Progress  Duster  Co.,  Chlca^.  111. 
Kankakee  Broom  Factory,  Bourbonnals,  111. 
Plow  City  Broom  Co.,  Mollne,  III. 
J.  A.  Galligan  Co.,  Chicago,  m. 
Harry  E.  Kellogg,  Rome,  111. 
Blakely   Broom  Co..   Charleston,  111. 
Nate   Anthony,   West  Frankfort,   111. 
Kenneth  C.  Riley,  Dangers.  111. 
Martsle  Stevens.  Windsor,  111. 
W.  R.  Teets,  Lewlsvllle.  111. 
Joseph  Lay  Co..  Inc.,  Portland,  Ind. 
J.  J.  Mcintosh  Sons  Corp.,  Tipton,  Ind. 
Indianapolis  Brush  &  Broom  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Linton  Broom  Co.,  Linton,  Ind. 

Clore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Terre  Haute  Broom  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Cxurtis  Craft.  Reelsvllle,  Ind. 

Charles  Boes.  Tipton,  Ind. 

Burlington  Broom  Co..  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Plttman  Broom  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Iowa  Broom  Works,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

United  States  Broom  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Little  Pelton  Broom  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Iowa   Blind   Products,    Inc.,    Des   Moines, 
Iowa. 

Keystone  Brooms,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

M.  &  S.  Broom  Works,  Sallna,  Kans. 

Crlss  Broom  Co..  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Fred  Tlmma,  Lebanon,  Kans. 

United  Broom  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Jones  Broom  Works,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Reynolds  Broom  Co.,  Hazard,  Ky. 

Carter  &  Co..  Louisville.  Ky. 

Loomls  Broom  Co..  Covington,  Ky. 

Herschel  Work  Broom  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  J.  Repetto  Broom  Works.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Thedford's  Broom  &  Mop  Factory.  Monroe, 


La. 


Avoyelles  Broom  Factory.  Goudeau,  La. 
Leo  Bablno,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Ellis  Badeaux.  New  Iberia,  La. 
Muller-Broussard,  Lafayette,  La. 
Dixie  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Lafayette,  La. 
Joseph  Solleau.  VUle  Platte.  La. 
Eugene  A.  Porter.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Sims,  New  Orleans,  La. 


H.  J.  Speyrer.  LeonvUle,  La. 
Alphonse  Stutes,  Lafayette,  La. 
Henry  Traub,  New  Orleans,  La. 
D.  Wendllng,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Opelousas  Broom  Works.  Opelousas,  La. 

A.  Guleteriez  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Lee  L.  Acou,  Lockport.  La. 

Franklin  Broom  Co..  Brandywlne,  Md. 

Joseph  Gaydos,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eagle  Broom  Works,  Thurmont,  Md. 

Useful  Broom  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Martin  I.  Hartman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  A.  Ripple  &  Bros..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cub-HUl-Mop  &  Specialty  Co.,  Towson,  Md. 

Lind  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  &  F.  Broom  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Ideal   Broom   Manufacturing   Co.,   Turner 

Falls,  Mass. 

University  Broom  Co.,  Somervllle,  Mass. 
Sugarman  Bros.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Maiden  Mop  &  Brush  Co..  Everett,  Mass. 
Arthur  Jullano,  Revere.  Mass. 
LaSalle  Broom  Co.,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 
Superior  Mop  &  Broom  Manufacturers.  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Charles  Manzelmann.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Kiddle  Brush  &  Toy  Co..  Jonesville,  Mich. 
Best   Broom   Manufacturing   Co.,   Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hudson  Broom  Co..  Hudson,  Mich. 
Wyandotte  Broom  Works,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
Eureka  Broom  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Danzik  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Vlxle  Broom  Works,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
Michigan  Broom  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Home-Aids.  Hillsdale.  Mich. 
Llneer  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Smith  Broom  Co..  St   Cloud,  Minn. 
Belmont  Broom  Co.,  Belmont,  Miss. 
E.  C.  Humes,  Hattlesburg,  Miss. 
George  Hill.'  Hattlesburg.  Miss. 
M.  &  M.  Broom  Factory.  Petal.  Miss. 
Luther  Ra3rman.   Mlnter  City,   Miss. 
C.  C.  Pryor,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Clarence  Tillman.  Meridian,  Miss. 
G.  N.  Welch.  Gulfport.  Miss. 
Klondike  Broom  &  Mop  Co..  Sanford.  Miss. 
Heblon  Broom  Factory,  Meridian,  Miss. 
John  Dale,  Sedalla,  Mo. 
Missouri    Broom    Manufacturing    Co.,    St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Broom  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
C.  E.  Classer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Progressive  Broom  Manufacturing  Co..  "t 
Louis,  Mo. 

Central  Broom  Co.,  Jefferson  CU,.  Mo 
E.  M.  Hayes.  Fortuna.  Mo. 
Hebron  Broom  Co..  Hebron.  Nebr. 
P.  J.  Maher.  Hebron,  Nebr. 
Capital  Broom  Works,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Simpson  Broom  Works.  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
Quality  Broom  Factory.  Berlin,  N.J. 
R.  &  B.  Broom  Works.  Blackwood.  N.J. 
Fred  Thompson.  Jr..  West  Branch,  N.J. 
Sandla    View    Academy    Broom    Factory, 
Sandoval,  N.  Mex. 

Paul  Zamora,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
M.  T.  Brown,  Hagerman,  N.  Mex. 
E.N.Y.  Broom  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Philip's  Broom  Shop,  Lockport,  N.Y. 
Noxon  Broom  Co..  Avoca,  N.Y. 
Whltmyre  Broom  Co..  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Schwartz  Broom  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
J.  Brooks  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Parish  Broom  &  Brush  Co..  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
C.  C.  Gerhardt,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Service  Broom  Co.,  Brookljm,  N.Y. 
Amalga  Manufacturing  Co.,  Valley  Stream, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Lerch.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Ramseur  Broom  Works,  Ramseur,  N.C. 
Guilford  Broom  Co.,  Guilford,  N.C. 
Loftln  Broom  Works,  Norwood.  N.C. 
Padgett  Broom  Works,  Gastonla,  N.C. 
Blue  Ridge  Enterprises.  Lenoir,  N.C. 
McElveen    Manufacturing    Co.,    Gastonla, 
N.C. 

Mount  Plsgah  Academy,  Leandler,  N.C. 


Bule  Broom  Co.,  Denton.  N.C. 

Cawa  Brooms,  Inc..  Thomasvllle,  N.C. 

Guilford  Broom  Works,  Guilford  College, 
N.C. 

Playworld  Toys,  Inc.,  Statesvllle,  N.C. 

Setser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lenoir,  N.C. 

W.  G.  Surratt  &  Son,  Denton.  N.C. 

C.  V.  Van  Hook.  Brown  Summit,  N.C. 

Joe  L.  Hawkins.  Forest  City,  N.C. 

Thomasvllle  Broom  Co.,  Thomasvllle,  N.C. 

Conover  Broom  Corp..  Conover,  N.C. 

Norman  R.  Congleton,  New  Philadelphia. 
Ohio. 

Ezra  Sparks.  Wheelersburg.  Ohio. 

Sunshine  Brodm  &  Brush  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  ' 

Euclid  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Euclid, 
Ohio. 

Sugarcreek  Broom  Co..  Sugarcreek,  Ohio. 

American  Textile  Products  Co..  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Johnson  Broom  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Portage  Broom  &  Brush  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio 

M.  G.  Goeller's  Sons  Co..  Circlevllle.  Ohio. 

Midwest  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Circle- 
vllle. Ohio. 

Kelley  Manufacturing  Co..  Urbana.  Ohio. 

B.  &  R.  Industries,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Johnson  Broom  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
J.  &  L.  Broom  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
James  A.  Burnette,  Galllpolis,  Ohio. 
Dan  Kaufman.  McClure.  Ohio. 

C.  M.  Erbaugh,  Verona,  Ohio. 

Muldrow  Broom  Manufacturing.  Muldrow. 
Okla. 

E.Z.  Sweep  Broom  Co.,  Oklahoma  Cltv. 
Okla. 

Parks  Broom  Co..  Lawton,  Okla. 
Ripley  Broom  Co..  Ripley.  Okla. 
Oklahoma  Broom  Co.,  Enid,  Okla. 
El  Reno  Broom  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
A.  J.  Shires.  Moore.  Okla. 
J.  W.  Suitor,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 
Lester  M.  Ulrlch,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Steel  City  Broom  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Better    Broom    &    Whisk    Manufacturers. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

C.  Day  Broom  Co..  Millersburg,  Pa. 
S.  W.  Good,  Terre  Hill.  Pa. 
William  L.  Swartz.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
M.  B.  Fisher,  GordonvlUe.  Pa. 
Evergreen  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Union  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Broom  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Merlch  Broom  &  Mop  Shop,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
Sandruck  Broom  Shop,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Baden  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Baden,  Pa. 
Mercer  Broom  Co.,  Mercer.  Pa. 
W.T.   &  I.F.  Rath  Broom  Factory,  Union 
City.  Pa. 

Keystone  Broom  Works,  Millersburg,  Pa. 
Atlas  Broom  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Swartz  Broom  Factory,   Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
Quaker  City  Broom  Works,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Dickson  Broom  Manufactvu-lng  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Nelson  Epler,  Reading.  Pa. 
Anstlne  Broom  Co..  York,  Pa. 
Sam  Leaman,  Cross  Hill.  S.C. 
Kleen  Sweep  Broom  Co.,  Greenwood,  S.C. 
William  M.  Smith.  Ware  Shoals,  S.C. 
Green  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwood, 
S.C. 

Mouchet  Bros.,  Starr,  S.C. 
American  Broom  Co..  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Jackson  Broom  &  Mop  Co..  Jackson.  Tenn. 
North  Side  Broom  Works,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Truman  Carter  &  Son  Broom  Co.,  Madison, 
Tenn. 

Nashville   Broom    &    Mop    Co.,    Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Chattanooga     Broom     Co.,     Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Moody  Broom  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
P.  R.  Morton  Broom  Co..  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Conway  Broom  Works,  Clifton,  Tenn. 
Atkins  Broom  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Bllbrey  Broom  Works,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Watson  Broom  Works,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hermitage  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hopkins  Broom  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pulaski  Broom  Works,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Davis-Weil  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Clifton  Broom  Co.,  Clifton,  Tenn. 

Acme  Broom  &  Mop  Factory,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Texas  Broom  Works,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

M.  L.  Sandefur  Broom  Factory,  Keene,  Tex. 

Houston  Broom  Factory,  Houston,  Tex. 

Nu-Broom  Co.,  Inc.,  Edroy,  Tex. 

Walls  Broom  &  Mop  Factory,  Bowie,  Tex. 

Terrell  Broom  Factory.  Terrell,  Tex. 

Tompkins  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Cisco,  Tex. 

Amarlllo  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  AmarlUo,  Tex. 

R.  A.  Eason  Co..  Grand  Prairie,  Tex. 

Panhandle  Broom  Co.,  Dalhart,  Tex. 

Sealy  Broom  Co.,  Sealy,  Tex. 

Gonzalo  Ancira,  Irving,  Tex. 

Parker  Broom  Co.,  Huntsvlle,  Tex. 

Dallas  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Southland  Broom  Co..  Inc..  Texarkana,  Tex. 

Lone  Star  Broom  &  Mop  Factory,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Evant  Broom  &  Mop  Co..  Evant,  Tex. 

Cisco  Broom  &  Mop  Factory,  Cisco,  Tex. 

Nelson  Broom  Factory,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

J.  R.   Young   Broom   &   Mop  Co.,  Keene, 

Tex. 

Star  State  Broom  &  Mop  Co..  Cisco,  Tex. 

Alamo  Broom  Factory,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Lawrence  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  League  City, 
Tex. 

Round  Rock  Broom  Works,  Round  Rock, 

Tex. 
J.  A.  Turner  Broom  Factory,  San  Antonio, 

Tex. 

Abilene  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Abilene,  Tex, 

John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Morgan  Bros.  Mop  &  Broom  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Spikes  Bros.,  Terrell,  Tex. 

Central  Texas  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Ward  Broom  Co..  Cisco.  Tex. 

C.  E.  TlUotson,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Rlchey  Broom  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Academy  Brooms,  New  Market,  Va. 

A.  W.  Compton.  Emory,  Va. 

Imperial  Broom  Co..  Richmond,  Va, 

Bauer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Va, 

Quality  Brooms,  Bristol,  Va. 

Ball  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Va. 

Klngtown  Broom  Co.,  Bristol,  Va. 

F.  S.  Bolton,  Monroe,  Wash. 

Garland  Broom  Co.,  Washougal,  Wash. 

Hanset  Broom  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Huffman  Broom  Works,  Ballengee,  W.  Va. 

William  Singleton,  Webster  Springs,  W. 
Va. 

Miller  Broom  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Arthur's  Reliable  Broom,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chair  City  Broom  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

M.  &  M.  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Vlnlng  Broom  Co.  of  Wisconsin,  Wausau, 
Wis. 

Strassburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Ed  C.  Feldman,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 
Chair  City  Broom  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  so  serious  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  undertook  a  study  in  1960 
and  found  that  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween the  making  of  brooms  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  United  States  was  $5.24  a 
dozen. 

Of  course  it  is  worse  now,  because  costs 
have  risen  since  then.  Should  that  situ- 
ation continue,  it  will  mean  the  end  of 
an  industry.  Many  factories  are  small, 
employing  only  a  few  people.  A  great 
many  broom  factories  are  operated  by 


the  blind.  Some  colleges  maintain  broom 
factories  in  which  students  without  funds 
can  learn  the  broom  trade  and  thus  work 
their  way  through  college. 

Because  of  this  great  disparity,  the 
American  consumer  was  suffering.  Com- 
petition became  so  vicious  that  it  was 
not  in  the  public  interest.  For  instance, 
instead  of  using  broomcom,  which  is 
time-proven  for  its  strength  and  its 
quality  in  making  a  good  broom,  sub- 
stitutes were  used,  such  as  bear  grass 
and  the  sotol  plant.  These  materials 
would  not  last.  I  know  of  one  instance 
in  which  a  great  national  business  con- 
cern purchased  American-made  brooms 
for  use  in  sweeping  out  its  own  stores, 
but  sold  inferior  foreign  imports  to  the 
American  public. 

I  am  glad  that  in  the  compromise  we 
have  some  measure  of  protection.  Be- 
cause of  that,  I  shall  support  It. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  have 
Incorporated  in  my  remarks  certain 
paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  marked  on  pages 
22  and  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  June  30,  1960,  representatives  of  the 
domestic  broom  industry  filed  an  application 
with  the  Tariff  Commission  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  brooms,  whiskbrooms,  and  toy  brooms 
made  of  broomcom,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The 
application  alleged  that  the  25-percent  duty 
did  not  equalize  the  costs  of  production  of 
the  comparable  products  made  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  do- 
mestic Industry  requested  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  Imported  products  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  American  selling  price.  After  a 
preliminary  Inquiry  and  subsequent  formal 
investigation,  including  a  public  hearing, 
the  Commission  on  January  17,  1962,  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  a  report  of  Its  find- 
ings. 

The  Conunisslon  determined  that  the  exist- 
ing duty  of  25  percent  did  not  equalize  the 
differences  In  the  cost  of  production,  and  con- 
cluded that  In  order  to  equalize  such  dif- 
ferences to  the  fullest  extent  permissible  im- 
der  the  statute,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  be  applied  to  brooms 
made  of  broomcom  on  the  basis  of  American 
selling  price.  On  February  15,  1963,  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  Tariff  Commission's  conclusion,  and  con- 
sequently the  duty  on  the  subject  of  brooms 
was  not  changed. 

This  section  which  has  been  added  to  the 
bill  by  yotir  committee  would  make  brooms 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  broomcom  and 
valued  at  not  over  96  cents  each  dutiable 
at  24  cents  each  In  the  case  of  brooms  other 
than  whiskbrooms.  The  duty  on  whisk- 
brooms made  wholly  or  In  part  of  broom- 
corn  and  valued  at  not  over  32  cents  each 
would  be  8  cents  each.  Other  brooms  made 
wholly  or  In  part  of  broomcom  would  con- 
tinue to  be  dutiable  at  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

Your  committee  Is  convinced  that  his  ad- 
justment In  duty  Is  justified  by  the  findings 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  In  Its  formal  in- 
vestigation. The  specific  rates  provided  by 
this  amendment  would  yield  duty  of  $2.88 
per  dozen  for  floor  brooms  and  96  cents  per 
dozen  for  whiskbrooms.  While  these  duties 
would  still  fall  short  of  equalizing  the  costs 
of  production,  as  found  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, between  brooms  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  and  imported  brooms,  your 
committee  believes  that  the  rates  provided  In 
the  bill  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the 


domestic  Industry.  (The  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  Indicated  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  weighted  average  of  all  brooms  for  1960, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
United  States  and  Mexican  brooms  was 
$5.42.) 

No  trade-agreement  concession  on  brooms 
made  wholly  or  In  part  of  broomcom  Is  pres- 
ently In  force.  Accordingly,  the  enactment 
of  this  provision  would  not  conflict  with 
International  obligations  of  the  United 
States  as  currently  in  effect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  what  the 
compromise  amounts  to  is  that  a  quota 
will  be  established,  and  the  quota  will  be 
an  annual  quota  of  320,000  dozen  brooms. 
That  quota  is  broken  down  as  follows: 
205,000  dozen  ordinary  brooms.  On 
those  brooms  there  will  be  a  20 -percent 
tariff,  which  is  very  insignificant.  Above 
the  basic  205,000  dozen,  there  will  be. 
on  brooms  costing  96  cents  or  more,  a 
32-percent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  brooms  costing  less 
than  96  cents,  there  will  be  a  tax  of  32 
cents  for  each  broom. 

The  compromise  also  calls  for  the  im- 
portation of  115,000  whiskbrooms.  On 
the  115,000  the  tariff  shall  be  20  percent. 

On  whiskbrooms  priced  at  32  cents  or 
more,  there  will  be  a  32-percent  ad  valo- 
rem tax.  If  It  is  less  than  32  cents,  there 
will  be  a  tax  of  12  cents  on  each  broom. 

Before  I  agreed  to  this  amendment, 
after  the  fine,  capable  people  on  the  staff 
had  worked  on  it,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  had 
worked  on  it,  I  asked  if  I  might  have  a 
statement  from  the  State  Department, 
because  they  are  interested  in  all  these 
trade  matters. 

The  disinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ktjchel]  conferred  with  some 
of  these  people.  Then  he  called  on  the 
telephone  Assistant  Secretary  Sullivan, 
and  called  me  to  the  phone.  We  dis- 
cussed it  briefly.  I  asked  one  of  the 
staff  members  who  had  worked  on  all  the 
details  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with 
Mr.  Sullivan,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
misimderstanding  as  to  what  we  were 
agreeing  to. 

I  returned  to  the  telephone,  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  said,  "This  compromise  has  the 
support  of  the  State  Department." 

I  asked  him  if  the  State  Department 
would  support  it  in  conference.  He  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative. 

Senators  may  rely  upon  the  fact  that 
what  is  being  done  here  has  the  support 
of  the  State  Department.  I  am  very  hap- 
py that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Fulbright], 
has  been  present  and  has  participated  in 
the  discussion  and  has  added  his  ap- 
proval. 

When  we  go  to  a  quota  system,  it  means 
that  every  broom  imported  will  have  to  be 
counted.  This  is  a  little  different  from 
gathering  statistics  on  imports  in  con- 
nection with  which  no  quota  exists. 
Sometimes  individuals  will  come  in  with 
a  small  number  of  a  certain  article,  and 
they  will  pay  the  tariff,  but  these  articles 
are  not  compiled  statistically.    When  a 
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quota  Is  established,  every  import  has  to 
be  counted.  Therefore,  our  agreement  to 
the  compromise  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  every  broom  imported  will  be 
counted. 

I  am  not  talking  about  someone  who 
carries  one  broom  in  his  hand,  or  a 
whiskbroom  in  his  traveling  bag.  How- 
ever, when  an  automobile  or  a  pickup 
truck  brings  in  100  brooms  or  200  brooms 
or  250  brooms,  or  less  than  250  brooms, 
they  are  to  be  counted  and  included  in 
this  quota. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  small  amount  of 
protection  that  the  compromise  affords. 
I  shall  support  it.  I  know  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  both  of  this  country  and 
of  Mexico.  We  import  three  times  as 
much  broomcom  from  Mexico  as  we  do 
brooms.  If  the  broom  industry  in  this 
country  dies,  Mexico  will  lose  a  customer 
for  a  great  amount  of  broomcom.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  welcome  this  compro- 
mise, and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  JA\nTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

PROTECT    THE    AMERICAN     BROOM    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  favor- 
able action  on  H.R.  7969  including  sec- 
tion 80  which  provides  protection  to  the 
domestic  broom  industi^y  is  essential  to 
sustain  the  domestic  industry  against 
the  increasing  flow  of  foreign-made 
brooms  which  have  been  steadily  taking 
over  our  domestic  market  and  depriving 
our  own  people  of  their  means  of  live- 
lihood. 

This  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  contained  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis]  identical  to  his 
bill  S.  1083  imposing  certain  minimum 
rates  of  duty  on  imported  brooms.  A 
compromise  on  that  amendment  has  now 
been  worked  out  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents,  which  will  give  equal  pro- 
tection and  also  smoothe  the  further 
progress  of  this  legislation  toward  final 
passage,  and  assure  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  body  as  well  as  the 
Senate. 

My  colleague  desei-ves  special  praise 
for  his  diligence  and  leadership  in  spon- 
soring this  provision  to  preserve  the  do- 
mestic industry.  For  several  years  he 
has  taken  the  lead  among  those  of  us 
from  the  44  broom-producing  States  who 
were  interested  in  helping  the  industry. 
He  is  also  to  be  commended  for  his  prac- 
tical statesmanship  in  working  out  and 
accepting  the  compromise  language  on 
brooms  which  is  to  be  contained  in  the 
bill  as  finally  pas.sed.  We  can  thereby 
be  assured  that  the  victory  being  won 
today  in  the  Senate  will  not  be  lost  in 
the  House  tomorrow,  but  that  protection 
for  brooms  will  still  be  a  part  of  this  bill 
in  the  version  finally  enacted. 

The  broom  industry  is  not  a  tremen- 
dous industry  in  terms  of  wealth  and 
influence,  but  it  is  widely  spread,  being 
composed  of  475  factories  located  in  44 
States.  It  is  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment in  many  of  the  towns  where  the 
plants  are  located,  and  it  is  the  only  mar- 
ket for  the  farmer's  output  of  broom - 
corn.  The  industry  is  of  particular  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  blind,  since  it  has  been 


found  that  those  without  vision  or  with 
other  handicaps  can  be  trained  to  make 
brooms,  and  thereby  find  a  means  of 
honorable  livelihood. 

Certain  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration are  fond  of  saying  that  those 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs  by  competitive 
imports  should  readjust,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  learn  new  skills  and  change 
their  occupations.  That  is  easy  enough 
for  a  bureaucrat  to  say.  But  think  of 
the  heartbreak  involved  for  a  handi- 
capped person  who  has  been  able  to 
learn  one  skill,  perhaps  only  with  the 
greatest  diflBculty,  and  who  then  finds 
his  employment  snatched  away  from  him 
by  some  grand  national  policy  too  vast 
to  understand  his  personal  problem. 

The  broom  industry  deserves  our  spe- 
cial consideration  because  it  has  opened 
up  opportunities  for  these  people. 

In  opposition  to  this  proposal,  it  has 
been  argued  that  imports  are  as  yet  only 
a  small  factor  in  the  market.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  so.  The  value  figures  on 
imports  reported  by  the  census  are  not 
great — precisely  because  the  imports  are 
priced  so  low,  but  for  that  same  reason 
the  competition  of  such  imports  is  doubly 
destructive.  Total  value  of  imports 
amounts  to  only  2  or  3  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic value  of  production,  but  in  num- 
bers the  imports  apparently  amount  to 
about  15  percent  of  domestic  production. 
In  other  words,  imports  of  a  little  over 
$1  million  may  displace  $5  million  of  do- 
mestic brooms. 

Furthermore,  imports  have  been  In- 
creasing at  a  frightening  rate.  As  re- 
cently as  1956,  broom  imports  from  all 
sources  were  less  than  100,000  dozen:  in 
1964,  they  were  over  400,000.  Nor  do  all 
of  these  brooms  come  from  our  southern 
neighbor,  Mexico.  About  two-thirds  of 
them  come  from  other  sources,  and  in 
2  out  of  the  last  6  years.  Hungary,  not 
Mexico,  was  the  leading  foreign  sup- 
plier. 

It  will  be  said  that  by  strengthening 
the  protection  of  this  small  industry,  we 
are  flying  in  the  face  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments policy.  But  the  United  States  has 
not  made  any  trade-agreement  conces- 
sion in  the  tariff  rate  on  brooms.  In  fact. 
Mexico — usually  the  principal  foreign 
supplier — has  not  shown  any  interest  in 
negotiating  a  trade  agreement  with  us. 
or  in  becoming  a  member  of  GATT  and 
thereby  participating  in  negotiations  to 
reduce  tariffs,  including  its  own.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Mexican  duties  on 
American  brooms  and  broomcom  are 
far  higher  than  the  American  duties  on 
foreign  brooms  proposed  here.  The  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  the  present  low 
duty  on  brooms  are  Mexico  and  two 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  Hungary  and  Po- 
land. 

We  are  not  obligated  to  pursue  a  liberal 
trade  policy  on  behalf  of  those  foreign 
countries  which  refuse  to  reciprocate,  to 
the  hann  of  our  own  industries.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  proposal  for 
protection  of  the  broom  industry  and 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  seconds  to  thank  my  friends.  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds.  I  shall  not  burden  the 
Senate  by  going  into  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  my  views.  I  am  prepared  to  agree 
to  the  suggested  compromise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
excerpts  from  the  debate  which  occurred 
on  this  subject  last  year  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  those  the  excerpts 
that  relate  to  my  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  debate  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President.  \t 
there  is  one  amendment  that  does  not  need 
any  further  study  It  Is  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate.  We  can  decide.  If  we  wish 
to  do  so,  to  let  the  small  businesses  In  Amer- 
ica continue  to  manufacture  brooms,  or  to 
run  them  out  of  business.  If  Senators  wish 
to  run  them  out  of  business,  go  ahead  and 
accept  the  amendment.  If  Senators  wish  to 
permit  345  small  businesses  manufacturing 
brooms  to  remain  in  business,  then  vote 
against  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California  to  strike  out  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  facts  show  that  between  1953  and  1958 
there  were  450  broom  manufacturers  in 
America  who  went  out  of  business  because 
down  in  Mexico,  and  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, brooms  can  be  manufactured  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  manufactured  in 
this  country.  Mexico  can  do  so  because  of 
Its  low  labor  cost.  We  cannot  compete  with 
brooms  manufactured  in  Mexico.  We  have 
remaining.  345  small  businesses  engaged  in 
that  production.  What  could  those  small 
businesses  do? 

They  went  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
asked  for  help.  They  explained  their  plight. 
The  Tariff  Commission  recommended  that  we 
give  them  a  tariff  based  upon  the  American 
selling  price,  which  would  have  permitted 
them  to  continue  In  business. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LoNO  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield  In  a 
few  moments.  Other  Senators  have  been 
discussing  the  subject  for  an  hour  or  so.  and 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  at  this 
time. 

The  Tariff  Commission  recommended  that 
the  domestic  manufacturers  obtain  appro- 
priate relief.  Unfortunately,  the  State  De- 
partment felt  that  the  proposal  might  con- 
flict with  trade  negotiations.  What  we  have 
here  would  not  In  anywise  conflict  with 
GATT.  The  State  Department  has  taken  the 
Mexican  side;  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
taken  the  side  of  the  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  leave  the  domes- 
tic Industries  in  business  or  we  can  put 
them  out  of  business.  It  is  that  simple. 
These  people  are  being  run  out  in  large 
numbers.  A  few  are  left.  There  are  about 
19  ffictorles  left  In  Illinois,  which  Is  so  ably 
represented  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DniKSEN|,  the  minority  leader 
Sixteen  broom  factories  are  left  In  North 
Carolina;  about  12  factories  are  left  in  Penn- 
sylvania; California  and  Texas  have  about 
9  factories  each.     So  a  few  are  left. 

But  the  disparity  is  so  great  between  the 
Mexican  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  Ameri- 
can cost  that  the  American  producers  can- 
not survive  if  we  do  not  give  them  the  pro- 
posed protection. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  crying  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  how  we  must 
not  discriminate  against  Mexico.  We  have 
heard  that  we  must  not  raise  the  tariff 
against  an  Industry  In  Mexico  if  Mexico 
wishes  to  ship  us  some  commodity. 

What  has  Mexico  done  to  our  broom  manu- 
facturers?    Mexico   has   a   tariff   of   $4.50  a 


dozen  on  brooms  and  her  price  Is  half  of 
ours.  What  do  we  charge  Mexico?  $1.01  a 
dozen. 

Mr.  President,  no  country  on  earth,  except 
ours,  Is  ashamed  to  say,  "We  have  a  legiti- 
mate and  respected  Industry  which  Is  being 
driven  out  by  foreign  competition  and  we 
have  a  duty  to  protect  and  look  after  our 
own.    Charity  begins  at  home." 

How  long  did  it  take  the  Conunon  Market 
in  Europe  to  decide  to  do  what  It  did  to  us 
m  respect  to  chickens?  They  took  the 
chicken  market  away  from  us,  which  was 
a  direct  violation  of  their  pledged  word 
given  to  our  country. 

The  proposal  would  not  be  in  violation  of 
an  agreement. 

Mexico  made  an  agreement  with  us  in  rela- 
tion to  oil  on  a  most-favored-nation  basis. 
She  made  a  trade  compact  with  us,  and 
she  agreed  that  she  would  live  up  to  certain 
obligations  In  respect  to  oil.  One  of  them 
was  not  to  confiscate  or  to  nationalize  Amer- 
ican Investments  down  there.  She  proceeded 
to  break  her  word  with  us  and  nationalized 
our  Investments  and  discriminated  against 
our  imports.  Notwithstanding  that  action, 
we  made  a  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  oil  and  gave  Mexico 
the  benefit  of  It.  although  Mexico  is  In  viola- 
tion of  her  pledged  word  in  other  respects 
on  trade  agreements. 

What  we  have  proposed  Is  something  which 
any  other  nation  under  the  sun  would  do 
if  It  had  a  similar  problem. 

Representatives  of  the  Indxistry  went  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff  Commission 
studied  the  problem  and  recommended  relief. 
Two  years  ago  we  passed  a  bill  which  would 
have  given  the  people  in  the  industry  the 
kind  of  relief  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommended,  but  it  was  In  a  form  that  was 
more  objectionable  to  the  State  Department 
than  the  language  we  now  propose,  because 
then  the  action  was  based  upon  the  American 
selling  price. 

The  State  Department  very  mtich  objected 
to  that.  But  when  we  Impose  a  tariff  of  a 
specific  amount  on  an  item  in  order  to  more 
nearly  equalize  the  costs  of  manufacturing 
brooms  in  the  two  countries  than  the  pres- 
ent duty,  we  are  told  that  it  is  wrong,  even 
though  It  is  not  as  much  as  we  did  2  years 
ago. 

More  people  are  Involved  than  the  manu- 
facturers of  brooms.  There  are  thousands 
of  blind  people  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
few  things  that  blind  people  can  do  to  make 
a  few  dollars  is  to  make  brooms.  Blind  peo- 
ple make  brooms  and  make  a  few  dollars 
out  of  the  work.  Do  Senators  wish  to  let 
them  make  a  few  dollars  or  do  they  wish  to 
put  those  blind  people  out  of  business? 

One  of  the  few  things  that  a  prisoner  can 
be  taught  to  do  so  that  he  can  learn  an 
occupation  and  fmd  work  on  the  outside  is  to 
put  brooms  together,  sitting  in  a  prison  cell. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  prisoner  who  desires 
parole.  He  must  say  that  he  can  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  he  must  demonstrate  that  he  Is  not 
likely  to  return  to  theft  or  committing  some 
kind  of  robbery  In  order  to  make  a  living 
when  he  gets  out  of  the  penitentiary.  He  is 
looking  for  an  opportimity  to  make  a  few 
brooms.  That  Is  one  skill  that  a  person  can 
learn  while  he  Is  still  a  prisoner  In  a  prison 
cell.  He  is  urging  us  to  let  the  broom  indus- 
try stay  In  business  because  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  how  to  manufacture 
brooms  In  prison  and  wants  to  follow  that 
work  when  he  gets  otit. 

We  can  put  all  those  people  out  of  business 
If  we  wish  to  do  so.  We  can  turn  down  our 
blind  people.  We  can  say  that  Mexico  Is 
more  important,  even  though  it  has  broken 
Its  word,  and  we  can  give  It  every  advantage. 
We  are  afraid  to  give  our  people  the  same 
protection  that  Mexico  gives  hers.  We  can  do 
that.  We  can  turn  our  backs  on  the  domes- 
tic Industry.  We  can  turn  our  backs  on  otir 
blind  people.    We  can  turn  our  backs  on  the 


prisoners  who  are  trying  to  rehabilitate 
themselves,  and  we  can  say,  "Mexico  mvist 
come  first.  It  can  do  anything  It  wishes. 
It  can  break  Its  word,  but  we  would  not 
think  of  breaking  ours."  If  Senators  wish  to 
take  that  view,  they  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  the  Mexi- 
cans are  not  the  only  people  in  the  broom 
business.  Communist  countries  are  In  the 
business.  Hungary  Is  In  the  broom  business; 
Poland  Is  in  the  broom  business.  While  we 
would  be  attempting  to  protect  Mexico,  we 
would  be  looking  after  those  communistic 
countries.  Why  are  Senators  turning  their 
backs  on  their  own? 

The  amendment  has  been  considered  by 
the  Senate  previously.  It  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  before.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  consideration  that  American  people 
who  elect  us  are  entitled  to  receive.  They 
are  entitled  to  some  kind  of  representation. 
Mr.  President,  I  coiild  be  a  statesman  on 
the  question.  So  far  as  I  know,  every  broom 
manufacturer  In  Louisiana  has  been  driven 
out  of  business.  I  am  speaking  only  about 
the  other  Industries  that  might  follow.  We 
have  a  chart  which  indicates  that  there  might 
be  two  left  in  Louisiana,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  there  are  any  left,  for  I  have  not  heard 
from  any  in  my  State.  They  have  all  been 
run  out. 

There  are  a  few  broom  Indxostrles  left  in 
Illinois.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  a 
good  case.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  a 
good  case.  The  Senate  has  a  good  case.  I 
would  say  that  If  we  cannot  provide  this 
little  protection  to  345  small  businesses  in 
America,  if  we  cannot  provide  for  this  mini- 
mal amotmt  of  help,  to  give  the  people  In 
that  industry  a  tariff  so  as  to  more  nearly 
equalize  the  cost  between  American-made 
and  Mexican-made  brooms — if  we  cannot 
give  them  that  kind  of  protection  when 
Mexico  has  had  more  than  a  $4  tariff  on  our 
brooms,  and  their  cost  Is  half  of  ours — why 
are  we  so  ashamed  to  vote  some  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  our  own  Industry? 

We  can  go  to  conference.  If  this  Is  voted, 
and  see  if  the  House  will  not  agree,  after  the 
conferees  consider  it,  to  some  reasonable  sort 
of  protection. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question 
is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7969)  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7969)  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  (H.R.  7969)  be  printed  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered; 
and  that  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  all  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
changes  and  corrections,  including  cor- 
rections in  section,  subsection,  and  so 
forth,  designations,  and  cross  references 

thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  passed  another  impor- 
tant bill,  the  tariff  schedules  technical 
amendments,  reported  out  by  the  effi- 
cient and  very  hard-working  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  This  measure,  per- 
fecting tariff  schedules,  closing  certain 
tariff  loopholes,  and  changing  the  rate 
of  duty  on  a  number  of  products,  was  a 
highly  complex  bill  involving  numerous 
commodities.  Its  passage  required  skill- 
ful management  on  the  floor,  broad  un- 
derstanding, and  a  willingness  to  work 
out  needed  compromises. 

I  congratulate  those  who  managed  the 
bill,  as  well  as  those  who  proposed  and 
worked  out  amendments.  My  special 
praise  goes  to  the  skilled  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  who  had  primai-y  re- 
sponsibility on  the  floor.  He  was  more 
than  capably  assisted  in  this  task  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  the  majority  whip, 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  not  have  gone 
as  smoothly  as  it  did  were  it  not  for  the 
cooperative  efforts  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  person  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 
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Finally,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
minimized,  I  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff],  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  KxjchelI,  all  of 
whom  worked  vigorously  and  coopera- 
tively on  amendments  to  make  this 
measure  a  better  piece  of  legislation. 

I  commend  again  the  entire  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  entire  Sen- 
ate for  the  fine  effort  put  forth  to  pass 
this  important  and  complex  measure. 


NEW     OUTLOOK     IN      LAOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  12, 
there  appears  an  article  on  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  which  was  written  by  Rob- 
ert Keatley.  It  is  a  most  informative 
description  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  that  remote  nation.  Mr.  Keatley 
draws  the  cautious  conclusion  that  con- 
ditions are  improved  beyond  what  any- 
one might  have  expected  a  few  months 
ago.  A  measure  of  general  stability,  ap- 
parently, now  exists.  The  quality  of 
Laotian  administration  is  rising.  Con- 
siderable economic  progress  is  antici- 
pated, particularly  in  consequence  of  a 
large-scale,  rural-improvement  program 
and  a  major  hydroelectric  dam  which  is 
projected  for  a  site  near  Vietiane.  The 
dam,  incidentally,  is  the  first  project  to 
move  under  the  Mekong  River  develop- 
ment proposal  which  President  Johnson 
advanced  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  April  of  this  year. 

The  article  gives  a  good  deal  of  credit 
to  Piimfe  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  for 
these  recent  achievements;  it  is  entirely 
desei^ved.  Souvanna  Phouma  is  an  as- 
tute and  perceptive  man  who  appreci- 
ates both  the  potentials  and  the  limita- 
tions of  his  country.  He  has  given  many 
years  of  his  life,  with  great  dedication 
and  infinite  patience,  to  the  efifort  to  give 
national  independence  meaning  by 
bringing  peace  and  a  decent  life  in  the 
modern  world  to  the  Laotian  people.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  quiet  and 
unassuming  service  is  at  last  receiving 
some  measure  of  the  recognition  which 
it  has  long  deserved. 

I  think  this  article  is  of  particular  im- 
PKjrtance,  Mr.  President,  because  it  un- 
derscores the  advisability  of  avoiding 
opinionated  absolutes  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  small  nations  of  south- 
east Asia.  At  the  same  time  the  article 
is  of  especial  significance  because  it  also 
reveals  the  possible  virtues  of  seeking 
solutions  by  way  of  negotiations  to  the 
problems  of  that  area,  however  imperfect 
the  solutions  may  appear  to  be  from 
our  p>oint  of  view. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  1961  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Laos 
was,  at  most,  weeks  away  from  total  col- 
lapse in  the  face  of  advancing  rebel  forces 
and  we  were  confronted  with  the  alter- 
natives of  participating  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  settlement  or  of  bulwarking  a 
fading  Laotian  Army  with  our  own  forces 
in  order  to  honor  a  commitment. 

We  chose  the  former  course  and.  after 
protracted  negotiations,  the  second  Ge- 


neva agreement — full  of  imperfections, 
full  of  uncertainties — went  into  effect 
amid  many  doubts  and  much  certainty 
that  it  would  mean  that  all  Laos  would 
soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  imperfections  of  that  agreement 
are  still  there,  Mr.  President;  the  uncer- 
tainties are  greater  than  ever  in  the  light 
of  recent  developments  in  Vietnam.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Laos  has  not  collapsed 
into  communism;  the  fact  is  that  the 
Government  at  Vientiane,  which  we 
recognize,  is  far  stronger  though  more 
moderate  than  the  military  regime  which 
existed  prior  to  the  Geneva  accord.  The 
fact  is  that  this  Government  is  strong- 
er in  spite  of  a  considerable  reduction 
of  costs  in  U.S.  aid  over  the  last  2  years 
and  with  considerably  fewer  official 
Americans — military  and  civilian — than 
was  the  case  prior  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1962. 

In  short,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
much  maligned  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1962,  for  all  its  faults,  has  also  had  some 
virtues  in  terms  of  rational  American 
interests  in  southeast  Asia.  And  for 
those  who  still  question  it,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  ask  themselves  what  would 
the  situation  now  be  in  Laos  without  it? 
And  how  deeply  and  at  what  cost  would 
this  Nation  now  be  involved  in  Laos? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  previously  referred 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  seg- 
ment of  a  report  on  southeast  Asia  deal- 
ing with  Laos  which  was  made  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  1963  by  Senators  Pell, 
BocGs.  and  myself,  together  with  former 
Senator  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  also 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  12,  1966 J 
New  Otjtlook   in  Laos:    Stable  Rule,   War 

Lull  Could  Allow  Progress — Meeting  Be- 
gins  Today   To   Plan    $45    Million   Dam; 

Souvanna  Stiitens  Resistance  to  Reds 
(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Vientiane.  Laos. — "I've  fired  the  entire 
customs  department  from  the  lowest  clerk  to 
the  director,"  says  Laotian  Finance  Minister 
Sisouk  Na  Champassouk.  "It  may  have  re- 
duced corruption  there  by  30  percent." 

This  guarded  but  hopeful  assessment  Is 
typical  of  the  improbable  Kingdom  of  Laos 
these  days.  An  unexpected  degree  of  order, 
stability,  and  efficiency  Is  being  introduced 
into  Its  affairs,  at  least  relative  to  past  chaos. 
Most  non-Communist  politicians  and  gen- 
erals seem  united — however  reluctantly — be- 
hind the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  There  Is  even  serious  talk  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  this  mountainous  na- 
tion where  85  percent  of  the  people  still  don't 
use  money,  and  where  Communist  rebels 
still  control  half  the  land  area. 

Two  Important  events  illustrating  recent 
improvement  In  the  Laotian  outlook  are 
scheduled  today.  Delegates  of  some  20  na- 
tions begin  meeting  here  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices  to  work  out  construction  and 
financing  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  dam 
scheduled  to  be  built  about  30  miles  north 
of  this  administrative  capital.  The  United 
States  probably  will  pay  half  the  $45  million 
cost,  making  It  the  first  project  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  $1  billion  aid  program 
for  southeast  Asia. 


A  NEW  ASSEMBLY 


Equally  Important,  King  Savang  Vatthana 
today  is  expected  to  approve  the  recently 
elected  national  assembly  which  likely  will 
assume  greater  legislative  powers  than  in  the 
past.  He  also  is  expected  to  reappoint  the 
Increasingly  powerful  Prince  Souvanna  as 
Prime  Minister. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  between  Government 
and  Communist  forces  is  at  least  stalemated. 
The  royal  army  has  driven  off  North  Viet- 
namese attackers  In  the  few  battles  fought 
this  spring;  as  in  South  Vietnam,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  entered  the  country  to  join 
local  Reds.  In  the  past,  the  army  had  a  dis- 
tressing habit  of  fleeing  for  the  Mekong  River 
whenever  tough  Vietnamese  troops  appeared. 

In  one  key  encounter  recently,  Laotian 
military  cadets  killed  about  100  Vletmlnh 
(North  Vietnamese)  soldiers  who  tried  a  hu- 
man wave  assault  on  their  school.  Then  the 
Laotian  Air  Force  attacked  the  retreating 
Communist  battalion,  killing  another  100. 
Such  feats  have  given  the  Laos  military  an 
air  of  confidence,  it's  claimed,  though  not 
enough  to  launch  any  anti-Communist  cam- 
paigns of  Its  own. 

Most  Improvements  here  date  only  from 
last  February  when  Gen.  Phouml  Nousavan, 
Deputy  Premier  and  once  an  American  favor- 
ite, tried  a  coup  that  failed.  He  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Thailand,  as  did  another  past  trou- 
blemaker. Gen.  Slho  Lanphouthacoul.  chief  of 
the  paramilitary  national  police.  The  result 
Is  that  much  political  and  military  discon- 
tent has  disappeared.  General  Slho's  police, 
for  example,  have  turned  in  their  mortars 
and  tanks  and  even  have  begun  directing 
traffic. 

Since  then.  Prince  Souvanna  has  asserted 
himself  as  Defense  Minister  (he  fills  that  post 
as  well  as  being  Prime  Minister),  and  has 
put  together  a  more  professional  and  loyal 
staff.  Among  its  members  Is  his  young  pro- 
tege. Finance  Minister  Sisouk,  who  formerly 
was  delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  Sisouk 
demands  from  his  staff  two  qualities  that  are 
rare  In  Laotian  government:  Honesty  and 
competence.  He  not  only  replaced  the  entire 
customs  department  but  also  Jailed  seven 
other  civil  servants  for  corruption. 

Improvement  Is  relative,  however.  Laos 
remains  a  nation  of  Illiterate  peasants  led  by 
a  small,  French -educated  elite  often  con- 
cerned with  personal  gain.  Officially.  U.S. 
policy  Is  aimed  at  making  Laos  viable  for  its 
own  sake.  More  pragmatically,  Uncle  Sam 
sees  an  antl-Communlst  government  here 
as  a  hindrance  to  the  Red  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  and  a  buffer  zone  which  helps  pro- 
tect Thailand. 

Also,  stability  In  Laos  comes  partly  be- 
cause the  Communists  haven't  chosen  to  heat 
up  the  local  war.  Their  main  effort  Is  in 
Vietnam,  while  Laos  remains  of  secondary 
Importance. 

NEW  PRESSURE  ON  REDS 

But  even  a  new  Red  campaign  here  would 
no  longer  be  easy  for  the  Communists.  The 
Laotian  Air  Force  and  its  15  to  20  serviceable 
fighters,  presumably  helped  by  American  Jets 
from  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam,  recently 
have  made  life  miserable  for  the  Pathet  Lao, 
as  the  local  Communist  rebels  are  called. 

Besides  controlling  half  the  nation's  land 
area,  the  Reds  still  govern  a  fourth  of  Laos' 
roughly  2.4  million  people.  But  Communist 
forces  are  confined  mostly  to  valleys  and 
roads,  making  them  vulnerable  to  air  attacks 
and  raids  by  American-armed  hill  tribesmen 
who  resent  efforts  to  upset  their  traditional 
way  of  life. 

"This  is  one  place  where  the  guerrillas  are 
on  our  side,"  says  an  American  official. 

Neutralist  Prince  Souvanna  has  become 
increasingly  disgusted  with  the  Pathet  Lao, 
whose  nominal  leader  is  his  half  brother. 
Prince  Souphanouvong,  and  with  North  Viet- 


namese who  actually  control  the  movement. 
He  has  finally  decided  after  years  of  hoping 
otherwise  that  the  Pathet  Lao  rebels  are 
totally  disinterested  In  creating  an  effective 
neutral  government  for  the  whole  Nation. 
He  has  also  realized  that  Communist  China 
(Which  now  administers  Laos'  northernmost 
province)  refuses  to  consider  any  Laotian 
settlement  separate  from  one  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  had  hoped  Laos  could  remain  a 
bystander  in  the  assault  on  what  once  was 
Indochina. 

The  Reds  still  insist  on  the  "troika"  gov- 
ernment envisioned  in  the  1962  Geneva  agree- 
ment on  Laos.  Such  tripartite  government  of 
Communists,  neutralists,  and  antl-Commu- 
nlsts  would  give  the  Reds  veto  power  and 
would  paralyze  the  Central  Government,  thus 
permitting  them  to  subvert  the  Mekong 
River  region  where  their  power  Is  weak.  But 
Prince  Souvanna  Is  moving  ahead  with  a 
unified  coalition  of  neutralists  and  rightists. 

THAI    RELATIONS    IMPROVE 

One  major  benefit  from  the  new  unit  Is 
improved  relations  between  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. The  two  nations  share  a  1,100-mlle 
border.  The  antl-Conununlst  Thai  long  have 
been  suspicious  of  Prince  Souvanna's  mo- 
tives, but  now  have  decided  he  Is  basically  on 
their  side. 

Thailand  has  agreed  In  principle  to  buy 
electric  power  from  the  proposed  Nam  Ngum 
dam  that  would  be  built  with  U.S.  aid. 
Construction  of  the  dam  seems  assured  with 
completion  by  1970;  the  dam  Is  considered 
both  politically  and  economically  Important 
to  whatever  future  Laos  has.  Despite  10 
years  of  American  aid,  the  country  has  no 
sizable  project  to  show  for  it.  Most  funds 
have  gone  for  Government  salaries,  rice, 
bullets,  a  few  rutted  roads  and,  some  suspect. 
Into  numbered  Swiss  bank  accounts  of  un- 
scrupulous officials. 

It  Is  claimed  that  sale  to  Thailand  of  some 
of  the  60,000-kllowatt  output  of  the  dam 
would  bolster  Laotian  morale  and  political 
prestige  and  earn  valuable  foreign  exchange. 
Laotian  exports  now  are  almost  nil  except  for 
.in  estimated  $3.5  million  worth  of  smuggled 
opium  yearly.  The  United  States  must  supply 
50,000  tons  of  rice  a  year  to  feed  the  nation. 
However,  a  rural  assistance  program  hopes  to 
eliminate  the  nee  deficit  In  5  years.  Mean- 
while, power  from  the  dam  could  reduce  fur- 
ther the  need  for  aid  and  foster  small-scale 
Industry  here. 

All  this  assumes  Laos  will  continue  to  exist 
outside  the  Communist  orbit,  an  assumption 
that  depends  'aore  on  what  happens  in  Viet- 
nam than  on  events  here.  But  the  current 
progress,  however  limited.  Is  something  few 
observers  would  have  predicted  even  6 
mnnths  ae 

"^  LAOS 

Background 
In  contrast  to  Vietnam,  policies  since  1961 
have  involved  a  lightening  of  commitment 
In  Laos.     As  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
began  to  supply  aid  to  Laos  about  a  decade 
ago.     In   the   early   years,   this  burden   was 
shared  with  the  French.    The  aid  went  to  a 
government  headed  by  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister Souvanna  Phouma  whose  internal  policy 
succeeded  In  bringing  about  partial  integra- 
tion  of   the   dissident  Pathet   Lao   political 
faction   headed   by  his   half  brother  Prince 
-Souphanouvong.    Various  U.S.  aid  and  other 
activities  Increased  in  the  kingdom.    At  the 
same  time  the  French  role  declined.     Once 
again,  an  internal  political  dlvlsiveness  ap- 
peared.   Souvanna  Phouma  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  government.    There  fol- 
lowed the  coups  and  countercoups  of  1959-60 
which  ended  with  an  antl-Communlst  mili- 
tary government  in  control  in  the  adminis- 
trative  capital   of   Vientiane.     Its   position, 
however,  was  challenged  by  two  other  fac- 
tions, the  Pathet  Lao  looking  to  the  Vlet- 


mlnh of  North  Vietnam  for  support  and  by 
a  group  under  a  U.S.  trained  military  officer, 
Kong  Le,  which  advocated  the  return  of  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  to  the  government.    By  that 
time,  U.S.  agencies  had  assumed  almost  total 
responBibillty   for  outside  assistance  to   the 
military  government  in  power  in  Vientiane. 
The  U.S.  involvement 
The  growth  in  U.S.  personnel  in  Laos  and 
the  overall  cost  of  military  and  other  aid  to 
that  country  Is  Indicative  of  the  rapid  en- 
grossment of  the  United  States  in  Internal 
Laotian  affairs.    From  a  total  of  two  Ameri- 
can officials  permanently  stationed  In  all  of 
Laos  In  1953,'  the  number  of  U.S.  personnel 
rose  to  850  at  Its  height  In  1961.  a  total  which 
has  now  declined  to  250.    Through  the  years 
1955-62.  the  United  States  provided  over  $450 
million  In  aid  of  all  kinds  to  Laos. 

In  relation  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
country  this  aid  effort  has  been  more  Intense 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Laos  has 
only  2.5  million  Inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
live  in  scattered  and  primitive  villages.  The 
land  is  located  In  one  of  the  most  remote 
regions  of  Asia  and  Is  largely  covered  with  In- 
accessible Jungle.  A  decade  ago,  political 
leadership  on  a  national  scale  was  nonexist- 
ent. Politics  centered  on  the  small  group  of 
Intellectuals  In  the  administrative  capital  of 
Vientiane,  with  ramifications  reaching  to  the 
Royal  Court  In  Luang  Prabang.  In  1953,  the 
Laotian  Army  had  two  battalions  In  process 
of  formation,  less  than  a  thousand  men  in  all. 
There  were  also  several  hundred  Pathet  Lao 
dissidents  under  arms  in  the  northeast.  Out- 
side Its  Immediate  neighbors  and  France,  the 
existence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  as  a  polit- 
ical entity  was  almost  totally  unknown 
abroad. 

Yet  scarcely  a  decade  later,   100.000  Lao- 
tians were  bearing  arms.     There  were  three 
major  military  factions  engaged  In  conflict. 
The  peaceful  little  Buddhist   kingdom  had 
become  both  a  mirror  reflecting  the  principal 
Ideological  stresses  of  our  times  and  a  bloody 
setting  for  International  competition  and  In- 
trigue on  a  massive  scale.    The  transition  had 
gone  so  far  by  the  spring  of  1961  that  this  Na- 
tion was  compelled  to  consider  seriously  the 
possibility  of  a  major  and  direct  military  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  forces  in  Laos,  with  over- 
tones not  unlike  those  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
There  were,  however,  different  character- 
istics in  the  Laotian  situation  which  held 
some  promise  that  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  could  be  achieved  through  nego- 
tiations.    An  International  conference  of  14 
nations  was  convened  in  Geneva  on  the  Lao- 
tian question  In  an  effort  to  flnd  a  peaceful 
solution  along  lines  which  had  long  been  ad- 
vocated   by    Cambodia.      Fourteen    months 
later   on   July  23.    1962,   an   agreement  was 
signed   by  the  participating  nations  and  a 
measure  of  peace  returned  to  the  embattled 
kingdom. 

The  current  situation 


The  signatories  of  the  Geneva  accord  of 
1962  pledged  themselves  to  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  Laos  and  not  to  Interfere  in  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  In  addition,  they  promised  to 
withdraw  such  military  forces  as  they  had 
in  Laos  and  not  to  use  the  territory  of  Laos 
for  interference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

Concomitant  with  the  Geneva  agreement, 
the  leaders  of  the  three  principal  Laotian  po- 
litical factions  agreed  to  establish  a  unified 
government  and  administration  under  the 
King.  The  key  figures  In  the  latter  settle- 
ment were  Prince   Souvanna  Phouma  who. 


» In  that  year,  the  U.S.  mission  in  Saigon 
was  accredited  for  all  three  Indochlnese 
states — Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos — and 
the  U.S.  Minister  In  Saigon  paid  only  occa- 
sional visits  to  what  was  then  a  small  lega- 
tion in  Vientiane. 


having  served  as  the  first  Prime  Minister  of 
an  independent  Laos,  became  Prime  Minister 
once  again  in  the  provisional  government. 
He  was  Joined  In  the  new  government  by 
Prince  Souphanouvong.  his  half-brother  and 
the  leader  of  the  northern  dissidents,  and 
by  Gen.  Phouml  Nasavan,  leader  of  a  south- 
ern faction,  who  had  had  close  ties  with 
Thailand  i  nd  U.S.  executive  agencies. 

It  Is  too  soon  to  Judge  the  efficacy  of  the 
International  and  Laotian  accords  which 
have  been  Introduced  Into  the  situation.  In- 
sofar as  the  larger  powers  are  concerned, 
U.S.  forces  have  been  withdrawn  in  keeping 
with  the  agreement.  On  the  basis  of  avail- 
able Information,  there  are  neither  Soviet 
Russian  nor  Chinese  forces  in  Laos  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement.  But  there  Is  every 
likelihood  that  Vletmlnh  forces  are  still  pres- 
ent among  the  Pathet  Lao,  and  there  are 
allegations  that  foreign  elements  are  also 
active  In  other  military  factions. 

Responsibility  for  determining  that  all 
foreign  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Laos  rests  with  an  International  Control 
Commission.  But  this  group  of  Indians. 
Canadians,  and  Poles  has  yet  to  carry  out 
the  responsibility,  largely  because  of  dis- 
agreement among  the  factions  within  the 
provisional  government. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  difficulties 
besetting  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma,  which  operates  on  the 
principle  of  unanimity  of  the  three  factions 
on  matters  of  significance.  There  are  many 
others.  In  particular,  there  is  the  problem 
of  military  demobilization.  An  agreement 
in  principle  has  been  reached  to  reduce  the 
total  of  more  than  100,000  men  under  arms 
in  Laos  to  a  national  force  of  30.000  and  a 
police  force  of  6,000  drawn  equally  from  the 
three  major  factions.  As  of  the  time  of  our 
visit,  however,  the  agreement  was  still  await- 
ing action.  There  has  also  been  sporadic 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  directed  espe- 
cially at  Meo  tribes  people  in  Pathet  Lao  con- 
trolled territory.  And  American  planes  have 
even  been  shot  down  while  carrying  relief 
supplies  to  Isolated  troops  at  the  request  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Present  U.S.  policies 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  by  the  President,  to  support  fully 
both  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1962  and  the 
efforts  of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  to  estab- 
lish a  unified  government  in  Laos.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Geneva  accords,  the  United 
States  has  already  withdrawn  its  military  aid 
mission  personnel  of  650  as  well  as  400 
Filipino  contract  technicians. 

At  the  same  time,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  United  States  is  supply- 
ing maintenance  material  to  the  armed 
forces  under  the  control  of  General  Phoumi 
and  those  responsive  to  Souvanna  Phouma 
and  has  offered  to  assist  in  the  orderly 
demobilization  of  the  military  when  it  be- 
comes fetisible.  The  United  States  is  also 
continuing  economic  help  to  the  Laotian 
Government,  but  the  program  is  shifting 
from  aid  designed  to  permit  the  economy  to 
sustain  large  military  burdens  to  aid 
designed  essentially  to  help  in  reconstruc- 
tion and  development,  with  stress  on 
education. 

In  effect.  United  States  Laotian  policy  is 
now  acting  to  extricate  this  Nation  in  an 
orderly  fashion  from  the  position  of  virtu- 
ally sole  outside  support  of  the  Government 
of  Laos.  A  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  Laotian  policy  has  already  been  achieved 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  aid  mis- 
sion. Aid  going  to  Laos,  moreover,  has  been 
reduced  from  a  peak  annual  level  of  $73  mil- 
lion in  1962  to  the  present  level  of  about  $40 
million. 

While  this  reduction  has  been  taking 
place,  both  Prance  and  Britain  have  agreed 
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to  share  In  new  programs  of  economic  re- 
construction and  development.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  French  have  been  reluctant  to  as- 
sume any  Increase  In  responsibilities  for 
military  aid  although  Prance  is  the  only 
power  permitted  by  the  Geneva  accords  to 
maintain  military  personnel  in  Laos. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  providing  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, largely  through  a  new  conunerclal 
payments  agreement.  The  Russians  have 
also  given  Laos  10  aircraft  for  transport  pur- 
poses. They  have  offered  to  build  a  hospital 
and  a  radio  station  and  to  provide  credit 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  hydroelectric 
station. » 

Concluding  comments 

Solution  to  the  Laotian  problem  along  the 
lines  of  international  neutralization  and  na- 
tional unification  would  be  immensely  dlfB- 
cult  to  achieve  In  the  best  of  circumstances. 
Geographic  and  cultural  factors  In  the  situa- 
tion are  such  as  to  encourage  internal 
political  fragmentation,  and  the  sense  of 
Laotian  nationality  Is  not  widely  developed 
among  the  populace.  At  the  same  time. 
Ideological  and  predatory  forces  from  with- 
out have  historically  tended  to  press  In,  as 
wedges,  upon  the  region  In  which  the  little 
kingdom  Is  located.  To  these  obvious  diffi- 
culties must  be  added  lingering  personal 
suspicions  among  the  principal  Laotian 
leaders,  growing  out  of  the  experiences  of 
|C  the  past. 

I<  What  the  outcome  of  the  attempted  solu- 

\C  tlon  will  be  Is  still  very  uncertain.     Much 

hinges  on  the  perseverance  of  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma.  who  as  Prime  Minister,  has 
undertaken  the  principal  responsibility. 
Alone  among  the  present  leaders  he  enjoys 
a  stature  which  is  larger  than  any  faction. 
Much  depends,  too.  on  the  willingness  of 
Prance  to  play  a  significant  part  In  provid- 
ing disinterested  assistance  along  with  other 
outside  nations.  The  tenuous  peace,  more- 
over, can  be  Jeopardized  If  there  is  continued 
use  of  the  facility  which  Laos  offers  for  the 
transshipment  of  supplies  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  guerrillas  in  the  south. 

At  this  point,  a  half  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  agreement.  It  must  be  counted 
an  achievement  that  the  military  conflict  re- 
mains substantially  In  abeyance.  There  have 
been,  as  noted,  sporadic  and  isolated  out- 
breaks of  hostility.  In  general,  however,  the 
cease-fire  has  held.  Moreover,  major  outside 
powers — notably  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — have  been  giving  substantial 
constructive  aid  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma. 

On  the  other  and  until  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Laos  Is  ascertained,  until 
the  authority  of  the  unified  government  Is 
generally  accepted  throughqiut  the  country, 
tmtll  the  military  forces  are  reduced  and 
unified,  the  situation  Is  bound  to  continue 
to  hang  in  precarious  balance.  Attempts  by 
either  an  outside  nation  or  a  faction  within 
Laos  to  take  advantage  of  the  delicate  transi- 
tion could  readily  upset  the  situation,  and 
might  well  bring  about  the  abandonment  of 
the  effort  at  unification  by  Souvanna 
Phouma. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  the  situation  Is  Improved  over  that 
which  prevailed  when  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence convened  in  1961.  At  that  time  It  was 
evident  that  only  military  Intervention  by 
SEATO.  and  primarily  by  U.S.  military  forces 
in  considerable  strength.  In  a  war  of  uncer- 
tain depth  and  duration,  offered  the  hope  of 
preventing  further  deterioration  In  the  posl- 


» Other  bloc  countries  and  Communist 
China  have  also  Indicated  Interest  In  supply- 
ing aid.  Gen.  Phoumi  Nosavan  has  visited 
Moscow  and  Pelplng  on  an  economic  aid 
mission,  and  a  state  visit  by  the  King  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  other 
Geneva  participants  la  In  progress. 


tlon  of  the  Vientiane  Government.*  The 
Geneva  Conference  Interposed  a  cease-fire  at 
that  point,  and  the  accords  to  which  It  led 
helped  to  forestall  a  deepening  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement. At  least  the  prospect  now  exists 
for  a  peaceful  solution  and  that  alone  has 
already  permitted  a  reduction  In  both  aid 
costs  and  numbers  of  U.S.  personnel  in  Laos. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE    BUSI- 
NESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


AMENDMENTS  TO  REQUEST  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1966,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ARMY,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS. 
CIVIL  (S.  DOC.  NO.  48) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  amendments  to  the 
request  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  in  the  amount  of  $1,311,000  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Civil,  which,  with  an  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  89.  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Delaware  Valley  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  598). 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY,  INDI- 
VIDUAL. AND  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  599) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  also  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  submit  a  report  on 
the  bill  I  H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  with  an  amendment, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.    I  ask 


'Indications,  at  the  time,  were  that  only 
Thailand  was  prepared  to  use  troops  In  sig- 
nificant numbers.  The  Philippines  and  other 
non-Asian  members  also  offered  small  con- 
tingents. The  forces  of  both  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines,  In  any  event,  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  aid. 


urmnimous  consent  that  the  report,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  Sena- 
tors DoMiNiCK,  Murphy,  and  Fannin,  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  addi- 
tional views  of  Senatoi^s  Javits,  Prouty, 
DoMiNiCK,  Murphy,  and  Fannin,  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair ) .  The  report  will  be  re- 
ceived and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)    (by  request)  : 

S.  2408.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  TO  PAY  A 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE 
OTOE  AND  MISSOURIA  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 

Mr.  MONRONE'Y.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe 
and  Missouria  Tribes  of  Indians  and  for 
other  pui-poses,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  statement  showing  the 
judgment  funds  as  of  March  1,  1965,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2408)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and 
Missouria  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Harris)  ,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.2408 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  of  Indians 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  9, 
1964.  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  docket  No.  11-A,  and  the  in- 
terest thereon,  less  payment  of  attorney  fees 
and  expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  expended 
for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such 
funds  that  may  be  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  Income  taxes.  The  sum  of 
$150,000,  and  any  accrued  interest,  shall  be 
held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  pending 
final  determination  of  the  Yankton  Slovix 
claim  In  docket  No.  332-A.  Any  portion  of 
such  sum  that  is  determined  to  belong  to  the 
Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  shall  thereupon  be- 
come subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Monroney  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
June  9,  1964,  to  cover  the  sum  of  $1,750,000 
awarded  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  settlement  of  a  Judgment  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket  No. 
\l-.\  for  Inadequate  compensation  for  lands 
In  western  Iowa  and  northwestern  Missouri, 
and  for  valuable  resources  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  said  tribe  by  the  treaties 
of  October  15,  1836  (7  Stat.  524),  and  March 
15,  1854  (10  Stat.  1038).  The  Judgment 
funds  are  credited  to  the  account  of  this 
tribe  and  draw  Interest  at  4  percent  per 
annum.  However,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000  Is 
subject  to  a  proviso  that  $150,000  will  be 
withheld  from  disbursement  until  there  Is 
a  final  determination  of  the  conflicting  claim 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  the  petitioner 
In  docket  No.  332-A. 

The  Otoe  and  Missouria  Reservation  is  lo- 
cated In  the  northeastern  part  of  Noble  Coun- 
ty, Okla.,  and  contains  1,400  acres  of  tribal 
land  and  33.437  acres  of  allotted  land.  It 
is  reported  that  512  tribal  members  live  with- 
in the  reservation  area  and  461  adjacent  to 
it. 

The  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribal  membership 
roll  has  not  been  updated,  but  the  tribe  does 
have  membership  criteria  which  were  ap- 
proved by  this  Department  on  June  10,  1949. 
In  1954,  total  enrollment  was  reported  to  be 
1,042. 

A  previous  Judgment  award  In  docket  No. 
11  was  distributed  to  descendants  of  Otoe 
and  Missouria  Indians  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  May  9,  1958  (72  Stat.  105). 
These  descendants  included  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  were  not  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment with  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe. 
However,  the  proposed  bill  provides  for  the 
present  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribal  governing 
body  to  administer  the  funds  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  present  tribe 
being  regarded  as  the  successor  In  Interest 
to  the  parent  group  of  1836  and  1854.  Con- 
sequently, If  a  per  capita  payment  Is  made 
only  duly  enrolled  members  of  the  present 
Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  will  participate  In 
the  distribution. 

The  Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  has  a  rec- 
ognized governing  body  consisting  of  a  gen- 
eral council  and  a  business  committee.  This 
Department  has  recognized  the  Otoe  and 
Missouria  tribal  organization,  although  the 
group  has  not  yet  developed  a  formal  or- 
ganizational document.  Formal  organiza- 
tion is  under  active  consideration  by  the 
group  and  It  Is  therefore  possible  that  a 
tribal  constitution  will  be  developed  and 
approved  prior  to  the  actual  programing  of 
the  funds.    This  group  has  considered  vari- 


ous socioeconomic  developmental  projects. 
None  of  them,  however,  have  as  yet  been 
formally  proposed. 

The   Bureau   of    the   Budget   has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  (Docket  No.  11~A) 
judgment  funds — balance  as  of  Mar.  1, 
1965 

14X7065 — Awards  of  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  Otoe 
and  Missouria  Tribe  of 
Indians $1. 750,  000. 00 

Less  Attorneys  fees  paid 160,000.00 

Less  Attorneys  expenses 6,  090.  59 

Balance 1,583.909.41 

Less  amount  to  be  withheld, 
together  with  interest  there- 
on, from  disbursement  until 
a  final  determination  Is  en- 
tered in  docket  No.  332-A 
regarding  a  conflicting  claim 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.         150,  000.  00 

Less  amount  to  be  withheld 
from  disbursement  as  at- 
torney fees  pending  the  final 
determination  of  the  con- 
flicting claim  of  the  Yank- 
ton Sioux  Tribe,  petitioner 
In  docket  No.  332-A 15,000.00 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  frpm  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  be  addwi  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  Senate  bill  1676,  to  provide  for 
certain  reorganizations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


14X7565 — Interest  and  ac- 
cruals on  interest.  Awards 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe 
of  Indians  (tlirough  March 

1,    1965) 132,534.43 

Balance    available 11,451,443.84 

'  If  the  claim  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
In  docket  No.  332-A  Is  allowed,  this  amount 
will  be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  interest 
accrued  on  the  $150,000.00  presently  being 
withheld  pending  flnal  settlement  of  docket 
No.  332-A. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    386    AND    387 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  MINORITY 
VIEWS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  per- 
mitted to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5688)  relating  to  crime  and  criminal 
procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  supple- 
mental and  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT  OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  573,  H.R.  10306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HP,. 
10306)  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  unanimously  reported 
Senate  bill  2381.  H.R.  10306  is  identical 
with  S.  2381,  as  amended.  Since  the  bills 
are  Identical,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  bill  amends  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  appendix  to  title  50  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  include  a  clear 
statutory  prohibition  against  any  person 
knowingly  destroying  or  knowingly  muti- 
lating a  draft  card.  The  existing  law  al- 
ready provides  prohibition  against  the  al- 
tering of  a  draft  card  as  well  as  a  number 
of  offenses  connected  with  the  selective 
service  registration,  but  there  now  is  no 
specific  prohibition  against  the  willful 
destruction  or  mutilation  of  a  draft  card. 
Recent  incidents  of  mass  destruction 
of  draft  cards  constitute  open  defiance  of 
the  warmaking  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  demonstrated  an  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation. 

The  criminal  prohibitions  instituted  by 
this  bill  would  be  limited  to  willful  inci- 
dents. The  prohibition  would  not  apply 
to  instances  where  draft  cards  were  de- 
stroyed or  mutilated  by  inadvertence. 

The  President  has  acknowledged  that 
our  country  is  engaged  in  a  war.  At- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  Universal 
Military  Training  Act  or  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  constitute  treason  in  time 
of  war.  Such  conduct  as  public  burnings 
of  draft  cards  and  public  pleas  for  per- 
sons to  refuse  to  register  for  their  draft 
should  not  and  must  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  society  whose  sons,  brothers,  and 
husbands  are  giving  their  lives  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  countnonen  against 
Communist  aggression^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.    If  there  be  no 
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amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10306)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  postpone  in- 
definitely further  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate bill  2381. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  send  to  the  desk  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  bill  and  ask  that 
under  the  rule  they  be  printed. 

.The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendments  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIETD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    ON 
THE   MISSILE   SILO   DISASTER   IN 

ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Secre- 
tary Zuckert's  report  to  the  President 
upon  our  inspection  trip  to  Searcy. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  to   the  President  From   Aib  Force 
Secbetart  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 

Yesterday,  as  you  requested,  I  went  to 
Searcy.  Ark.,  to  inspect  the  site  of  the  Titan 
II  missile  sUo  disaster.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Senators  McClillan  and  Fulbright  and 
Congressman  Mills.  We  were  met  In  Little 
Rock  by  Governor  Faubus  and  the  mayor  of 
Little  Rock,  as  well  as  by  the  representative 
of  the  mayor  of  North  Little  Rock. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  was  threefold: 
first,  to  express  on  your  behalf  and  for  the 
Air  Force,  our  concern  and  deep  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones 
In  this  tragic  disaster;  second,  to  Insure  that 
the  Investigation  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Air  Force  Inspector  General's  oflace 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Stewart  will  be 
thorough,  critically  objective,  and  that  It  will 
be  completed  without  delay;  and  third,  to 
ascertain  personally  that  all  possible  aid  and 
assistance  Is  being  afforded  the  survivors  and 
relatives  of  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  In 
the  disaster.  I  believe  I  can  assure  you.  and 
Governor  Faubus  confirmed  this  in  my  con- 
versation with  him.  that  your  wish  to  provide 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  victims'  fam- 
ilies Is  being  completely  carried  out. 

General  Stewart's  Investigation,  while  pro- 
gressing on  a  round-the-clock  basis,  is  still 
in  the  preliminary  stage.  Investigative  ex- 
perts, of  many  categories,  from  the  Air  Force 
and  industry  are  being  utilized,  and.  to  the 
extent  necessary,  additional  experts  will  be 
called  In. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
accident  took  place  under  conditions  and 
circumstances  far  different  from  normal 
operations  and  maintenance  requirements. 
When  the  missile  is  on  alert  and  undergoing 
normal  maintenance,  only  a  few  men,  usually 
10  or  less,  would  be  engaged  in  work  in  the 
missile  area. 

This  project  required  a  large  number  of 
contractor  personnel  to  be  In  the  missile  silo 
at  one  time.  It  was  apparent  to  all  of  us 
visiting  the  sUo  that  this  Is  an  Inherently 
difficult  situation  for  a  large  scale  mainte- 
nance or  modification  effort.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  a  project  of  this  type 
where  a  large  number  of  men  with  their 
necessary  construction  equipment  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  the  various  levels  of  the 
missile  silo  In  a  confined  and  congested  space 
already  densely  packed  with  the  equipment. 

A  personal  examination  of  the  silo  revealed 
that  the  fire  damage  was  limited  to  a  small 
area  near  the  electrical  control  panels  and 
the  motor  control  center,  resulting  in  a  com- 
plete loss  of  lights  and  electrical  power. 

The  cause  of  death  was  almost  exclusively 
asphyxiation.  A  number  of  men  had  at- 
tempted t-o  escape  by  the  emergency  ladder 
which  apparently  was  blocked  by  two  men 
who  became  Jammed  together  In  trying  to 
pass  simultaneously  through  a  restricted  area 
on  the  ladder,  thus  denying  access  to  those 
on  the  ladder  below  them. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Investigators  must 
examine  the  adequacy  of  the  escape  system 
and  emergency  equipment,  the  training  and 
discipline  of  contractor  personnel,  and  the 
emergency  lighting  and  escape  equipment 
during  periods  of  unusually  heavy  mainte- 
nance or  modification. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  21  Identical 
facilities  have  been  modified  by  the  same 
contractor.  In  some  206  days  of  work  on 
this  contract  there  had  been  no  lost  time 
injuries.  The  modification  of  the  remain- 
ing 33  Titan  sites  has  been  suspended  until 
the  report  of  the  investigating  team  Is  com- 
plete and  the  corrective  action  Indicated  by 
the  Investigators  has  been  taken. 


A  BRIGHTER   OUTLOOK  FOR  USIA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  Public  Law  402  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress which  set  up  the  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  operation  of  our  U.S.  foreign 
information  programs,  as  well  as  our  ex- 
change of  leaders  and  peoples  programs, 
and  other  media  for  presenting  the  truth 
about  our  country  to  people  in  foreign 
lands.  I  have  always  maintained  a  more 
than  normal  interest  in  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  these  programs.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  observed  with  pleas- 
ure the  appointment  of  Leonard  Marks 
as  the  new  Director  of  the  USIA  and  his 
announcement  that  he  has  selected 
Howard  L.  Chernoff  of  San  Diego  as  his 
primary  assistant. 

I  have  long  known  both  Mr.  Marks  and 
Mr.  Chernoff,  Mr.  President.  I  regard 
them  highly.  It  is  true  that  they  are  new 
to  the  field  of  activities  they  will  soon 
direct,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  are 
many  indications  that  these  programs 
should  be  given  a  new  look  and  a  new 
approach.  By  proceeding  positively  and 
by  being  free  to  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary, it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  these 
two  able  new  leaders  will  greatly  enhance 
the  product  and  the  productivity  of 
USIA.  I  wish  them  well  and  have  as- 
sured them  both  of  my  earnest  coopera- 
tion in  their  new  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  daily  Argus-Leader  of  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  Dak.,  endorsing  these  selections  and 
appointments.  The  writer  of  this  edi- 
torial knows  both  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr. 
Chernoff  personally  and  shares  my  high 
regard  for  them.  His  evaluation  of  their 
abilities  is  important  and  I  want  to  have 
the  Congress  and  the  country  share  the 
observations  of  this  important  Midwest- 
ern newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Sioux    Falls    (S.    Dak.)     Argus- 
Leader,  Aug.  5,  1965] 
A  Brighter  OtrrLOOK  for  USIA 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  among  our 
Government's  most  important  facilities.  In 
truth,  the  future  course  of  events  may  de- 
pend to  a  material  extent  upon  how  well  this 
agency  projects  our  image  throughout  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  image  of  the 
United  States  in  many  nations  Is  a  distor- 
tion— a  distortion  aided  and  abetted  by  in- 
strumentalities of  other  countries  eager  to 
misrepresent  our  country. 

And  these  hostile  Influences  have  been 
more  potent  for  a  number  of  years  than  our 
USIA.  That  may  be  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  our  agency.  But  it 
may  be  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
fact  that  the  USIA  hasn't  measured  up  to 
its   possibilities   and   its  opportunities. 

Now  a  chant^e  has  been  made  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  USIA  with  the  appointment  of 
Leonard  Marks,  of  Washington,  as  Its  direc- 
tor. He  Is  a  man  who  has  been  prominent 
In  the  communications  field  and  there  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  can  make  the 
USIA  a  more  useful  institution. 

One  reason  for  confidence  In  his  leader- 
ship is  the  good  Judgment  he  employed  this 
week  In  selecting  Howard  L.  Chernoff  of  San 
Diego  as  his  primary  assistant.     Chernoff  is 


capable,   energetic   and   knows   how   to   get 
things  done. 

Chernoff's  good  qualities  are.  of  course, 
well  known  to  many  in  Sioux  Palls  because 
of  his  experience  here  as  associate  publisher 
of  the  Argus-Leader  while  John  A.  Ken- 
nedy was  publisher  and  editor  In  chief.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  took  a  lively  and  produc- 
tive Interest  In  many  local  and  State  activ- 
ities. A  primary  project  Instigated  by  him. 
for  example,  was  the  Great  Plains  Zoo — now 
a  fine  and  splendid  institution  of  which  the 
entire  community  is  proud.  The  quiet  but 
effective  way  In  which  he  developed  it  serves 
as  an  indication  of  what  he  can  do. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  the  new  leader- 
ship of  the  USIA  will  result  In  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  Its  duties.  One  trouble  in  the 
past  has  been  that  the  agency  didn't  seem 
to  know  precisely  what  It  was  doing  or  what 
it  should  do. 

Marks  and  Chernoff.  we  are  certain,  will  go 
forward  In  the  realization  that  Its  duty  is. 
so  to  speak,  to  "accentuate  the  positive" 
and  present  a  report  to  the  world  of  what 
is  good  about  the  United  States.  This 
doesn't  mean  distortion  in  any  sense  be- 
cause our  Nation  is  basically  good  and  Its 
purpose  in  world  affairs  is  to  promote  that 
which  is  worthwhile.  Certainly  we  have 
no  territorial  designs  on  other  areas  and 
no  desire  to  impose  our  own  Ideas  of  gov- 
ernment. We  are  eager  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor and  this  impression  should  be  adequately 
presented  around  the  world.  We  like  to  be- 
lieve that  Marks  and  Chernoff  can  do  It. 


lier  building,  represents  a  fitting  symbol 
of  the  renaissance  of  Anchorage,  It  is 
only  one  of  the  many  impressive  new 
structures  which  have  risen  in  the  city 
in  the  past  year ;  others  include,  notably, 
the  new  Captain  Cook  Hotel,  the  First 
National  Bank  Building,  and  the  build- 
ing of  Alaska  Sales  &  Service.  Together, 
these  structures  represent  probably  $30 
million  in  private  comeback  capital. 

Long  ago  I  ceased  to  permit  myself  to 
be  amazed  by  the  progress  in  Anchorage. 
It  is  an  exciting  place  which  keeps  grow- 
ing despite  all  problems  and  obstacles. 
The  people  of  Anchorage  deserve  un- 
bounded credit  for  their  progressiveness, 
energy,  diligence,  and  faith. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  salute  the 
wonderful  city  of  Anchorage. 


ANCHORAGE  "ALL         AMERICAN 

CITY,"  CONTINUES  TO  LIVE  UP  TO 
ITS  DESIGNATION  AS  IT  FORGES 
AHEAD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  some  years 
ago  was  honored  with  the  designation  of 
"All  American  City."  While  I  do  not  feel 
this  recognition  was  premature,  the 
strides  which  Anchorage  has  made  in 
the  past  few  years,  particularly  since  the 
shattering  earthquake  of  March  27,  1964, 
have  been  such  that  this  remarkable  city 
deserves  new  recognition  and  honors. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  walked 
the  crevassed  and  debris-littered  streets 
of  Anchorage  the  day  after  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake,  I  certainly  did  not 
foresee  anything  like  the  reconstruction 
and  construction  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  largest  of  Alaska's  communities 
in  the  17  months  which  have  now  passed. 

One  of  the  most  heavily  damaged 
buildings  in  Anchorage  was  the  depart- 
ment store  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  It 
had  been  completed  only  a  few  months 
earlier.  The  earthquake  damaged  this 
new  building  so  severely  that  wreckers 
had  to  complete  the  destruction  which 
v/as  started  by  the  earthquake  and  level 
the  site.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  a 
new,  larger,  and  better  store  will  be 
opened  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  at  An- 
chorage on  September  1.  While  this  is 
not  the  largest  department  store  in  the 
company's  complex,  I  understand  it  is 
the  largest  store  ever  built  by  Penney 
prior  to  its  opening.  The  other  stores 
which  are  larger  have  been  made  so  by 
additions  following  the  original  con- 
struction. This  evidence  of  faith  by  the 
national  business  community  is 
heartening. 

While  the  Penney  building,  because  of 
the  spectacular  damage  done  to  the  ear- 


narrow  margin  of  221  to  203  on  the  House 
floor  also  argues  against  It. 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, invoked  a  rule  that  prohibited  floor 
consideration  of  any  amendment  except  one 
that  would  have  changed  the  effective  date 
of  the  repealer. 

President  Johnson,  whose  own  home  State 
of  Texas  has  a  right-to-law  law.  wants  the 
repealer.  Congress  has  had  difficulty  In  say- 
ing no  to  anything  the  President  has  sought, 
bjit  this  time  the  Senate  should  do  so. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  right- 
to-work  laws  are  good  or  bad.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  far  the  Federal  Government 
should  go  in  reducing  the  powers  of  the 
State.  In  the  case  of  section  14(b),  the 
Senate  stands  as  the  last  possible  protector 
of  these  powers. 


INVASION  OF  STATES  RIGHTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  car- 
ried an  editorial  under  the  title  "New  At- 
tack on  States'  Powers,"  which  I  believe 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  opposes  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  that  the  repeal  of 
the  section  would  constitute  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  States  rights. 

The  editorial  makes  mention  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  It  expresses 
the  view  that  this  is  one  field  of  activity 
in  which  the  States  definitely  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  course  they  wish  to  follow  on 
the  issue  of  right-to-work.  There  is 
great  strength  in  what  the  editorial  has 
to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Aug.  4,  19651 

New  Attack  on  States'  Powers 

The  U.S.   Senate   should   refuse  to  follow 

the  lead  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 

voting  to  take  away  from  States  the  power 

to  have  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Ohioans  made  clear  in  1958,  by  a  2  to  1 
statewide  vote,  that  they  did  not  want  such  a 
law  in  this  State.  The  Plain  Dealer  believes 
that  this  Judgment  by  the  voters  of  Ohio 
should  stand. 

But  in  19  other  States  the  people  or  their 
elected  Representatives  decided  In  favor  of 
statutes  or  constitutional  provisions  outlav;- 
ing  the  union  shop. 

For  Congress  to  deny  these  States  the  pow- 
er to  have  such  laws  is  an  unjustifiable  intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  £ind  a  serious 
abridgement  of  States  rights. 

The  growth  of  centralized  government  in 
Wasliington  is  a  fact  of  life.  In  most  in- 
stances this  growth  has  been  a  necessity  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  complexities  of  life 
In  this  automated  age  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  people.  But  wherever  possible — and 
tills  area  of  rlght-to-work  laws  Is  certainly 
one  place — the  States  should  retain  as  much 
independent  authority  as  possible. 

The  manner  In  which  H.R.  77  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947 
was   railroaded   through   to   passage   by   the 


REPLY  TO  THE  ALABAMA  LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION 

Mi:.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15.  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  various  reports  of  the 
Alabama  Legislative  Commission  To 
Preserve  the  Peace.  One  of  these  re- 
ports made  certain  allegations  regarding 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
which  is  located  in  my  State  and  city  at 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
through  its  chairman  of  the  board, 
Michael  Harrington,  has  requested  me  to 
submit  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
league's  executive  secretary  in  reply  to 
these  allegations;  and  in  order  for  the 
Congressional  Record,  which  already 
contains  the  charges,  to  contain  also 
the  reply  from  the  league — as  is  the 
practice  of  many  of  the  committees  of 
the  Congress — I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  by  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Note. — The  following  statement  was  pre- 
pared by  Tom  Kahn,  executive  secretary  of 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  in  reply 
to  certain  allegations  by  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lative Commission  To  Preserve  the  Peace. 
These  allegations.  Inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  15,  1965,  by  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina, 
sought  to  link  the  LID  with  organizations 
and /or  activities  which  are  "Coriimunist 
dominated."  All  or  part  of  this  statement 
may  be  quoted.) 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  has  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  15,  1965, 
various  findings  of  the  Alabama  Legislative 
Commission  To  Preserve  the  Peace.  Among 
these  findings  are  false  and  damaging  al- 
legations about  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  a  tax-exempt  educational  organi- 
zation now  In  its  60th  year  of  education 
for  Increasing  democracy  In  our  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  life. 

Since  its  founding  by  Upton  Sinclair,  Jack 
London,  and  Clarence  Darrow,  the  league 
has  been  unalterably  opposed  to  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  left  and  the  right,  wiiile  the 
league  grows  out  of  the  tradition  of  demo- 
cratic socialism,  it  cannot  be  described  as 
a  "radical  Socialist  group,"  for  its  members 
Include  many  trade  unionists,  civil  rights 
activists,  and  academicians  with  no  adher- 
ence to  Socialist  doctrines. 
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Until  his  death,  John  Dewey  was  for  many 
years  the  honorary  president  of  the  league, 
after  retiring  as  active  president;  among  Its 
most  prominent  leaders  are  such  people  as: 
Norman  Thomas,  Harold  Taylor,  Rev.  Donald 
Harrington.  Sidney  Hook.  Victor  Reuther, 
Frank  P.  Graham.  Albert  Sprague  Coolldge. 
and  Bayard  Rustln.  Its  chairman  is  Michael 
Harrington,  author  of  "The  Other  America." 
the  important  book  which  helped  awaken 
the  Nation's  conscience  to  poverty  In  Amer- 
ica. 

One  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  views 
of  these  individuals  or  of  other  members 
of  the  league,  but  to  link  them  with  com- 
munism, which  they  strongly  oppose.  Is  un- 
fair. If  liberal  and  democratic  socialist  ideas 
are  to  be  equated  with  communism,  there 
can  be  no  free  and   Intelligent  debate. 

The  Alabama  commission  charges  that  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  "occupies 
Joint  ofBces  with  SDS,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  and  also  with  SNCC.  at  the  same 
address."  The  fact  is  that  the  LID  has 
never  had  offices  at  that  address  but  has 
been  located  for  nearly  40  years  at  112  East 
19th  Street.  New  York  City.  Nor  has  SDS 
ever  occupied  offices  at  the  address  cited:  It 
was  located  at  112  East  19th  Street  until 
March  1964.  when  It  moved  to  119  Fifth 
Avenue  where  It  remained  until  June  of 
this  year  when  its  national  offices  were  moved 
to  Chicago.  SDS  therefore  could  not  have 
shared  offices  with  SNCC.  which  was  located 
at  156  Fifth  Avenue — In  space  made  available 
to  it  by  the  American  Civil  Llberltles  Union. 
It  might  be  added  that  the  building  at  156 
Fifth  Avenue  houses  numerous  organizations 
of  various  persuasion  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  Interconnected  by  virtue  of  their 
street  address. 

If  the  Alabama  commission  Is  unable  ac- 
curately to  report  the  LID's  address,  which 
should  be  easy  enough  to  ascertain,  one 
wonders  about  Its  ability  to  describe  the  or- 
ganization's views  and  activities. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
is  the  student  department  of  the  LID  and 
Is  subsidized  by  It.  Contrary  to  the  conunls- 
slon's  findings,  however,  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  has 
no  formal  ties  with  the  LID.  nor  is  it  In  any 
way  subsidized  by  the  league.  In  making 
this  clear,  the  leagiie  is  not  accepting  the 
validity  of  the  commission's  charges  that 
SNCC  Is  "extensively  Communist  dominated." 
a  charge  which  segregationists  are  using  to 
smear  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  Alabama  commission  states  that  the 
league  is  "financially  supported  by  the  mil- 
lionaire financier  of  Communist  causes.  Cor- 
liss Lamont."  This  Is  a  misleading  state- 
ment. The  league's  records  show  that  Mr. 
Lamont  did  Indeed  make  contributions  to  the 
organization — but  decades  ago  and  In  sums 
averaging  SlO-815  a  year.  His  last  contribu- 
tion of  $10  was  received  In  1938.  These  facts 
hardly  sustain  the  implication  that  Mr.  La- 
mont was  a  significant  or  even  notable 
source  of  financial  support  for  the  league, 
let  alone  that  the  league  endorses  his  views, 
past  or  present. 

Finally,  the  commission  asserts  that :  "The 
SNCC  buttons  and  a  special  button  'I  sup- 
port MFDP'  (Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party)  were  ordered  and  delivered  from  the 
Olympic  Button  and  Emblem  Co..  New  York, 
N.Y.,  and  the  bill  for  these  was  paid  by 
LID." 

The  fact  Is  that  no  such  buttons  were  or- 
dered or  paid  for  by  the  LID.  or  for  that 
matter  by  its  student  department.  Nor  Is 
the  league  able  to  ascertain  how  the  com- 
mission might  have  arrived  at  this  finding. 
In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  support  it. 
It  Is  bad  enough  that  an  official  State  body 
such  as  the  Alabama  Legislative  Commis- 
sion to  Preserve  the  Peace,  financed  by  tax- 
payer's money,  can  be  utilized  as  a  partisan 


instrument  to  defame  and  cast  aspersions  on 
the  integrity  and  reputation  of  private  or- 
ganizations with  which  it  does  not  agree. 
It  is  even  more  distressng  that  the  Con- 
GRESSioNAi.  Record,  which  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  should  be 
able  to  regard  as  a  source  of  accurate  in- 
formation, can  be  used  as  a  repository  for 
false  and  damaging  characterizations  of  or- 
ganizations like  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BERLIN  WALL.  AUGUST  13,  1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  construction  of  the 
Berlin  wall.  It  was  4  years  ago  today 
that  the  Communist  empire  had  to  make 
the  humiliating  admission  that  its  sub- 
jects were  not  loyal  to  the  tyrannies  of 
the  Ulbrecht  regime.  In  the  time  that 
has  elapsed,  the  wall  has  become  the 
symbol  of  oppression,  the  scene  of  riots 
and  demonstrations;  and  the  cause  for 
the  murder  of  146  brave  East  Germans 
willing  to  risk  all  in  their  last-ditch  at- 
tempts to  escape  into  freedom.  Recently, 
the  Communists  have  had  to  compound 
their  admission  of  failure  by  extending 
the  wall  underground  to  prevent  escapes. 

The  words  of  President  Kennedy,  "Ich 
bin  ein  Berliner,"  live  immortally  in  the 
hearts  of  West  Germans.  These  words 
express  the  sentiment  of  most  Americans, 
who  in  the  past  20  years  have  invested 
so  much  money,  energy,  and  blood  in 
West  Berlin  to  keep  it  free.  The  wall 
stands  to  show  all  free  people  that  such 
investments  made  in  the  interest  of  lib- 
erty are  not  fn  vain. 

There  is  today  a  most  marked  contrast 
between  the  two  sectors  of  the  city. 
While  the  economy  of  West  Berlin  is 
burgeoning  at  a  fantastic  pace,  that  of 
East  Berlin  crawls  along.  As  the  West 
Berliner  becomes  ever  more  prosperous, 
the  average  East  Berliner  continues  to 
live  at  a  near  subsistence  level. 

The  wall  cannot  make  people  on  either 
side  blind  to  these  differences  between 
them.  It  serves  only  to  show  the  world 
in  a  most  blatant  fashion  which  ideology 
Berliners  prefer.  Four  years  ago  today 
even  the  Communist  bloc  was  forced  to 
admit  that  Berliners  consider  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  the  preferable  way  of 
life.  

APPOINTMENT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OREN  HARRIS  AS  UJS.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senate  upon  its  prompt 
and  unanimous  confirmation,  on  August 
11.  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Repre- 
sentative Oren  Harris,  for  the  position 
of  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  Arkansas. 

I  was  absent  from  the  Senate  at  that 
time  because  of  my  participation  in  an 
official  on-the-scene  inspection  of  the 
tragic  fire  which  occurred  at  an  Air 
Force  missile  installation  near  Searcy. 
Ark. 

Our  State  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  lost  an  able  and  effec- 
tive legislator,  but  I  am  confident  that 


Representative  Oren  Harris  will  be  an 
equally  able  and  effective  Federal  judge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  statement  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  text 
of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  August  10, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  wer^e  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  can- 
not be  present  to  support  the  nomination  of 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris. 
who  has  been  nominated  by  the  President  to 
be  Federal  district  Judge  in  my  State.  As 
I  remarked  to  the  press  upon  learning  of  this 
nomination,  I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
has  nominated  Congressman  Harris  to  be 
a  Federal  judge.  My  feelings  are  mixed,  how- 
ever, for  I  regret  that  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  entire  Nation  will  no  longer  have  the 
benefit  of  his  able  services  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  served  in  the  Congress  with  Oren 
Harris  for  over  20  years,  and  I  personally 
shall  miss  our  association  and  his  wise  coun- 
sel. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be 
poorer  upon  his  departure,  but  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  will  be  enhanced. 

I  am  confident  that  Oren  Harris  will  be 
as  outstanding  a  Federal  judge  as  be  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Oren  Harbis  Is  eminently  qualified  to  as- 
sume this  position  In  our  Federal  judicial 
system.  Following  his  graduation  from 
Cumberland  Law  School  with  an  LL.B.  de- 
gree, he  assumed  the  practice  of  law  in  1930. 
He  has  served  honorably  and  capably  as  a 
deputy  prosecuting  attorney  and  as  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  his  home  judicial  circuit. 
Not  only  has  Oren  Harris  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  law,  but  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  formulation  of  a  large  and  Important 
segment  of  our  body  of  laws  since  1940.  So. 
he  has  not  only  been  an  able  practitioner 
of  his  profession  but  has  been  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  legislators. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  has  presided  with  great 
ability  and  great  wisdom,  and  with  judicious 
exercise  of  the  duties  incimibent,  incident 
to  his  position  as  chairman  of  a  great  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  cannot  appear 
in  person  to  urge  approval  of  this  nomina- 
tion. I  nevertheless  endorse  It  wholeheartedly 
and  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  act  favor- 
ably  on  it. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Aug.  10. 

19651 

New  Career  for  Represent.*tive  Harris 

The  Presidential  nomination  of  Represent- 
ative Oren  Harris  for  a  Federal  Judgeship 
will  remove  from  Washington  a  veteran  law- 
maker who,  for  all  his  easygoing  southern 
manner,  has  served  as  a  remarkably  able 
gadfiy  In  several  Important  investigations. 

The  chairman  of  the  parent  House  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Harris  also  has  helped 
enhance  his  national  image  as  chairman  of 
a  smaller  unit  once  known  by  the  some- 
what curious  title  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Oversight. 

Mr.  Harris  has  brought  discomfort  and  re- 
form to  the  Nation's  disc  Jockeys,  defining 
the  word  "payola"  for  future  dictionaries. 
Under  his  owlish  stare,  the  rating  services 
wriggled  uncomfortably  and  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  promised  better  self-regulation. 

The  Grovernment  regulatory  agencies,  often 
accused  of  promoting  the  Industries  they  are 
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supposed  to  control,  felt  the  Harris  treat- 
ment more  than  once.  After  his  baleful  at- 
tention to  their  outside  activities,  both  John 
C  Doerfer  and  the  late  Richard  A.  Mack  re- 
signed from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Posterity  probably  will  remember  Mr.  Har- 
ris best,  however,  for  the  Goldfine  case  and 
that  dramatic  confrontation  with  Sherman 
Adams,  chief  White  House  assistant,  which 
ultimately  led  to  Mr.  Adams*  resignation  too. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  revelations 
was  a  document  known  as  Public  Law  87- 
849,  enacted  in  1962.  spelling  out  a  broad  new 
code  of  ethics  for  Federal  employees  cover- 
ing conflict  of  interest.  As  one  who  helped 
set  the  stage  for  this  deveolpment,  Mr.  Har- 
ris served  the  national  conscience  well. 


FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  MICRONESIA 
EXPRESSES  APPRECIATION  TO 
HAWAH  TEAM 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  satisfaction  that  Hawaii 
was  able  to  contribute  substantially  to 
the  success  of  the  just-adjourned  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  in  Saipan.  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  This  was 
a  historic  first  session  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia— the  first  territorywide. 
democratically  elected  legislative  body 
representing  the  87,000  people  of  the 
trust  territory. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  on  July  12,  1965,  a 
legislative  workshop  for  the  members  of 
the  Congress  was  conducted  through  ar- 
rangements made  by  Dr.  Y.  Baron  Goto, 
vice  chancellor  of  the  East-West  Center, 
Institute  for  Technical  Interchange,  in 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

The  team  was  comprised  of  Dr.  Goto; 
Dr.  Norman  Meller,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Hawaii;  Mr. 
Thomas  Dinell.  director-researcher  of 
the  university's  legislative  reference 
bureau,  and  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  direc- 
tor of  the  Hawaii  State  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Dr.  Goto  and  his  associates  from  Ha- 
waii participated  in  the  workshop  and 
assisted  the  members  on  parliamentary 
procedures,  organizational  matters,  and 
related  subjects. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  first 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  two- 
house  Congress  was  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  of  the  Micro- 
nesian  Congress  to  the  team  from  Ha- 
waii. 

This  was  another  example  of  the  nu- 
merous ways  in  which  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii have  been  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  their  fellow  Pacific  Islanders  in  the 
trust  territory.  Such  assistance  is  mate- 
rially contributing  to  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibility, under  its  trust  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to- 
ward promoting  greater  self-govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  trust  territory. 
It  Is  another  compelling  reason  why  the 
proposal  for  annexing  the  trust  territory 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  appears  to  me  to 
be  both  logical  and  reasonable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
orinted  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JH.  1 
House  joint  resolution  expressing  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia to  Dr.  Y.  Baron  Goto,  vice  chan- 
cellor, East-West  Center,  Institute  for  Cul- 
tural Interchange;  Dr.  Norman  Meller.  pro- 
fessor of  political  science.  University  of 
Hawaii;  Mr.  Thomas  Dinell.  director-re- 
searcher, legislative  reference  bureau,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii;  Mr.  Thomas  P.  GUI, 
director  of  economic  opportunity,  State  of 
Hawaii 

Whereas  through  the  effort  of  Dr.  Y.  Baron 
Goto,  vice  chancellor  of  the  East-West  Center, 
Institute  for  Cultural  Interchange,  a  pre- 
sesslon  legislative  workshop  for  the  members 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  was  made  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas  Dr.  Norman  Meller,  professor  po- 
litical science:  Mr.  Thomas  Dinell,  director- 
researcher  of  the  legislative  reference  bureau, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  director  of  economic 
opportunity  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  con- 
ducted such  legislative  workshop  with  dili- 
gence, dedication  and  preservance;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  were  greatly  benefited  from  such 
training  which  will  enable  the  members  to 
grasp  the  Intricacies  of  legislative  processes; 

and 

Whereas  in  this  historic  first  session  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  where  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  this  territory,  repre- 
sentatives met  In  a  duly  constituted  legisla- 
tive body,  it  is  essential  that  the  members 
have  a  general  awareness  of  the  nature  and 
works  of  a  legislative  forum;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  are  appreciative  of  the  services 
of  the  governmental  experts  from  the  East- 
West  Center,  and  are  desirous  of  expressing 
their  gratitude  to  the  training  group:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  delegates,  general 
session  of  1965  {the  general  assembly  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
does  hereby,  by  virtue  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
extend  its  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
East-West  Center,  University  of  Hawaii,  and 
to  Dr.  Y.  Baron  Goto,  vice  chancellor  of  the 
East-West  Center,  Institute  for  Cultural  In- 
terchange, to  Dr.  Norman  Meller,  professor 
of  political  science.  University  of  Hawaii,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Dinell.  director-researcher,  legis- 
lative reference  bureau.  University  of  Hawaii 
and  to  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  director  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  State  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  hereby  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior;  Governor.  State  of  Hawaii;  pres- 
ident. University  of  Hawaii;  chancellor,  East- 
West  Center,  and  the  high  commissioner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  hereby  transmitted  to  Dr.  Y.  Baron 
Goto  vice  chancellor  of  East-West  Center, 
Institute  for  Cultural  Interchange.  Dr.  Nor- 
man Meller.  professor  of  political  science. 
University  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  di- 
rector of  economic  opportunity.  State  of  Ha- 
waii; Mr.  Thomas  Dinell,  director-researcher, 
legislative    reference   bureau.   University    of 

Hawaii.  „   „ 

Olybipio  T.  Borja. 

Jose  R.  CRtiz. 
July  15,  1965. 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  TALMADGE.   Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  Thursday's  edition  of  the 


Washington  Evening  Star  an  excellent 
editorial  concerning  the  national  crime 
problem,  particularly  the  high  rate  of 
lawlessness  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  quite  properly  places  a  portion  of 
the  responsibility  at  the  feet  of  many  of 
our  courts. 

It  has  been  my  view  for  some  time  that 
many  of  our  courts  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  criminals  than 
with  the  rights  and  safety  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  Consequently,  law  enforcement 
in  recent  years  has  suffered  one  setback 
after  another  at  the  Jiands  of  courts 
which  have  become  so  obsessed  with 
technicalities  that  murderers,  thieves, 
and  rapists  are  often  turned  loose  upon 
society.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  demanded  that  their  courts 
concern  themselves  more  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  than  with  legal 
abstractions. 

I  call  this  editorial,  which  sets  a  very 
good  case  in  point,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  12,  1965] 
Concern  for  the  Public 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.  told  some  3.000  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Bar  Association  meet- 
ing In  Miami  that  the  rising  crime  rate  Is 
this     Nation's     No.     1     domestic     problem. 
And,  while  commending  the  growth  of  con- 
cern for  the  constitutional  rights  of  defend- 
ants, he  demanded  as  a  first  priority  "a  like 
concern  for  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free 
from  criminal  molestation  in  his  person  and 
property." 

This  expression  was  roundly  applauded  by 
the  delegates.  The  lamentable  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  BO  far  as  most  of  the  appeUate 
judges  are  concerned,  their  regard  for  the 
rights  of  a  defendant  is  accompanied  by  no 
apparent  similar  regard  for  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

A  recent  case  in  point  Is  that  of  Thomas 
H.  Washington,  who  Is  finally  in  jaU  after 
arrests  In  connection  with  three  rapes  In  less 
than  a  year  In  this  city. 

In  the  first  case  the  victim  committed 
suicide  shortly  before  facing  the  ordeal  of 
the  trial,  and  the  charge  had  to  be  dropped. 
In  the  second  case  the  evidence  pointing  to 
Washington's  guilt  was  suppressed  by  Trial 
Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.  because  of  doubt 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  Its  seizure.  Judge 
Hart  said  he  did  this  most  reluctantly, 
which  undoubtedly  was  the  case,  but  he 
added  that  he  felt  compelled  to  do  so  under 
the  extreme  technical  rules  laid  down  by 
our  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  In  any  event  It 
became  necessary  once  again  to  release 
Washington  even  though  the  Judge  said  he 
was  fearful  that  he  was  making  possible  the 
rape  of  another  Innocent  District  resident. 

He  was  a  better  prophet  than  he  knew. 
For  within  a  few  weeks  Washington  grabbed 
another  woman  walking  on  the  street,  cut 
her  arm  and  dragged  her  into  a  garage,  where 
he  was  caught  In  the  act  of  raping  her. 
This  time  he  was  refused  bond  and  com- 
mitted to  jail  pending  Indictment  and  trial. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  technicalities  can 
save  him  again.    At  least,  we  hope  not. 

In  discussing  his  action  In  the  Washing- 
ton case,  Judge  Hart  made  a  comment  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  Powell's,  and.  It  might  be  added, 
a  trial  judge  operating  under  the  restraints 
imposed  in  this  city  Is  in  an  especially  good 
position  to  know  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
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"Much  has  been  said,""  he  observed,  "about 
protecting  the  rights  of  persons  of  deprived 
backgrounds  who  are  accused  of  crime.  It  Is 
time  we  consider  protecting  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple such  as  Washington's  latest  victim,  who 
was  equally  deprived." 

We  couldn't  be  in  more  complete  agree- 
ment, and  we  are  a  bit  puzzled  by  a  state- 
ment reportedly  made  to  the  ABA  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  He  decried 
criticism  of  the  courts,  although  why  the 
Judges  should  be  insulated  from  criticism  Is 
beyond  our  understanding,  and  he  also  said 
that  "court  rules  do  not  cause  crime."  What 
explanation,  we  wonder,  does  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  have  to  offer  for  the  continu- 
ing rise  in  crime,  and  especially  the  19.5  per- 
cent Increase  In  Washington  last  month? 
Could  it  be  the  barriers  to  convictions? 


SENATOR  ROBERT  BYRDS  EN- 
LIGHTENED STAND  ON  BIRTH 
CONTROL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
sound  canunonsense  and  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  an  overshadowing  issue  was 
voiced  by  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  reported  in  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette 
by  Harry  Ernst,  this  paper's  Washington 
correspondent.  Senator  Byrd  urges  that 
birth  control  services  be  rendered  to  the 
poor  if  the  war  on  poverty  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  State. 

Speaking  in  support  of  President  John- 
son's proposal  in  his  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message,  to  "seek  new  ways  to  use 
our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion in  world  population  and  the 
growing  scarcity  in  world  resources," 
Senator  Byrd  points  out: 

Despite  the  considerable  changes  in  cli- 
mate surrounding  the  Issue  of  birth  control 
during  the  past  few  years,  public  officials 
are  still  hesitant  to  take  the  needed  action. 

He  is  quite  correct  in  this.  It  is  re- 
markable how  rapidly  the  climate  has 
changed  and  is  continuing  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  2  months 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Conrqpittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  of  \^hich  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  conducting  hearings  on 
this  vital  issue.  It  is  impressive  to  see 
the  earnestness  and  seriousness  of  the 
testimony  presented  by  outstanding  wit- 
nesses, indicating  both  the  ui-gency  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  meet- 
ing this  issue. 

I  highly  commend  Senator  Byrd  for 
his  forthright  discussion  of  this  issue  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  August  4  issue  of  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  headed  "Birth  Control  Urged 
by  Byrd"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  Poverty  War:   Birth  Control  Urged  bt 
Byrd 

(By  Harry  Ernst) 

Washington. — The  war  on  poverty  must 
offer  birth  control  services  to  the  poor  if  It  Is 
to  be  victorious  In  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation.  Senator  PIobert  C.  Byrd,  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  said  Tuesday. 

"If  it  is  going  to  leave  any  longrun  solu- 
tion  as  a   legacy   to   future   generations.   It 


should  deal  boldly  with  problems  of  family 
planning."  he  commented  in  an  interview. 

"I  don't  think  the  Federal  Government  has 
exhibited  the  kind  of  bold,  forthright,  and 
aggressive  leadership  needed  in  dealing  with 
family  planning." 

Senator  Btrd  Is  the  first  prominent  West 
Virginia  politician  to  strongly  urge  offering 
Governmeat-flnanced  birth  control  services 
to  the  poor  Including  unwed  mothers. 

"I  think  it's  about  time  we  stopped  slip- 
ping this  problem  under  the  rug  and  began 
doing  something  about  It,"  he  said.  "There 
Is  no  p>olnt  hacking  at  the  fringes  of  poverty. 
Let's  go  to  the  roots  of  It." 

Byrd  said  birth  control  services  should  be 
offered  to  anyone  who  Is  Interested,  especial- 
ly unwed  mothers  who  should  be  given  in- 
formation as  well  as  free  contraceptives. 

"This  problem  (lack  of  birth  control  serv- 
ices) Is  so  far  reaching  and  broad  that  It  Is 
almost  criminal  to  overlook  It,"  he  stressed. 
"We  should  do  something  about  It  now." 

Earlier  on  the  Senate  floor,  Byrd  urged 
his  colleagues  to  speak  out  In  support  of 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  "seek  new 
ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with 
the  explosion  In  world  population  and  the 
growing  scarcity  In  world  resources." 

"Despite  the  con.slderable  changes  In  cli- 
mate surrounding  the  issues  of  birth  control 
during  the  past  few  years,  public  officials  are 
still  hesitant  to  take  the  needed  action." 
the  West  Virginia  Senator  said. 

"There  are  presently  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  under  which  the  State  may  obtain 
aid  for  family  planning  services.  But  In 
most  cases  a  clarification  of  policy  is  needed. 

'The  President  has  taken  the  first  steps. 
But  I  think  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  this 
question  It  Is  unfair  to  expect  him  to  take 
all  the  political  risk.  If  there  In  fact  Is  a  risk, 
Byrd  observed. 

"Children  are  being  born  every  second. 
Often  they  are  unwanted.  They  in  turn — 
will  produce  more  unwanted  children.  No 
war  on  poverty  can  ever  be  a  victorious  one 
If  Its  wagers  do  not  Identify  the  real  prob- 
lems. 

"And  the  problem  Is  the  splraling  birth 
rate  among  those  who  are  Incapable  of  ade- 
quately providing  for  their  offspring." 

Byrd  said  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  Jump  from  about  180  to  340 
million  In  the  next  35  years  "at  our  present 
rate  of  reproduction." 

"Prom  where  will  the  Jobs  come  for  these 
people,"  he  asked.  Byrd  said  the  poor  don't 
want  to  have  more  children  than  they  can 
adequately  provide  for. 

"What  we  mu.st  do  is  give  them  a  choice," 
he  commented.  "Opportunities  for  the  Im- 
poverished must  Include  the  opportunity  to 
plan  family  growth. 

"The  hopelessness  of  the  constant  flow  of 
children,  often  unwanted,  to  people  already 
with  little  hope  cannot  be  overestimated. 
And  something  can  be  done  about  it.  The 
time  to  do  it  is  now." 

So  far  West  Virginia's  antipoverty  program 
has  received  no  Federal  funds  to  provide  birth 
control  services,  although  the  Kanawha- 
Charleston  health  department  has  said  It 
would  like  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  has  provided  communities  with  funds 
to  establish  birth  control  clinics  that  must 
be  voluntary  and  Include  Instruction  in  the 
rhythm  method  for  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
church  disapproves  of  contraceptives. 

Senator  Byrd  said  OEO  hasn't  taken  a 
vigorous  enough  position  on  the  need  for  ex- 
tending blrtii  control  services  to  the  poor. 
But  he  thinks  the  Federal  Government  Is  be- 
ginning to  move  in  that  direction. 

As  chairman  of  the  District  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  federally  financed  birth  control 
clinics  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  LIFESAVING 
WEEK  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Rhode  Island  have  just  wound  up  our 
Seventh  Annual  Lifesaving  week  under 
the  leadership  of  Capt.  Roger  Williams 
Wheeler.  This  has  been  amongst  one  of 
the  State's  most  unusual  and  success- 
ful celebrations. 

All  kinds  and  sorts  of  contests  and 
activities  are  engaged  in  by  the  various 
Rhode  Island  State  lifeguards  during  the 
program.  Thsy  swim,  row  lifesaving 
dories,  march  in  a  parade,  and  are  feted 
at  a  big  dinner  in  their  honor  during 
that  time. 

Rhode  Island  is  truly  an  outstanding 
vacation  land,  combining  recreation  and 
the  heritage  of  New  England,  of  the  sea, 
of  tourism  and  of  rest  and  relaxation. 
And  at  all  times,  during  the  wonderful 
summertime  period,  our  residents,  visi- 
tors, and  vacationers  of  all  ages  are 
protected  by  our  fine  lifeguards,  both 
young  men  and  women. 

They  supervise  the  seashore  and  in- 
land fresh  water  areas,  public  and  pri- 
vate, as  part  of  a  State  program  with  a 
long  and  fine  history  of  excellence  in  the 
saving  of  lives  and  the  prevention  of 
accidents.  They  specialize  in  acquatic 
safety,  and  give  first  aid  treatment  to 
uncounted  thousands.  Theirs  is  indeed 
an  outstanding  record. 

All  of  this  week  exists  mainly  because 
of  the  energy  and  originality  of  one  man, 
Capt.  Roger  Williams  Wheeler.  He  has 
given  of  himself  to  our  State  for  more 
than  30  years,  having  started  with  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green,  then  Governor,  and 
later  my  predecessor  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
a  program  of  life.saving  in  our  State.  At 
a  great  financial  loss  to  himself  and  at 
the  expenditure  of  his  time  and  energy, 
he  has  taught  youngsters  in  our  State 
lifesaving  and  first  aid  and  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  them  all. 

Captain  Wheeler  was  bom  in  the  sea- 
side city  of  Newport,  my  home  city,  with 
its  long  tradition  of  the  Navy.  From 
his  start  as  a  surfman  at  Newport  Beach, 
he  has  been  constantly  on  the  water,  hav- 
ing joined  the  Coast  Guard  in  1930.  For 
30  years  he  has  been  in  the  Rhode  Island 
lifesaving  system  since  its  organization 
by  him  under  Governor  Green.  In  1938 
he  was  commodore  of  the  U.S.  Life  Sav- 
ings Corps,  and  from  1947  to  now  he  has 
been  commodore  and  superintendent  of 
the  U.S.  Volunteer  Life  Savings  Corps. 
He  has  lectured  on  lifesaving  and  first 
aid  procedure  for  31  years. 

Accordingly,  in  behalf  of  so  many  peo- 
ple of  our  State.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  Captain  Wheeler,  wish  him 
the  very  best  of  good  luck,  and  take  the 
liberty  of  doing  so  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  hope  that  his  example  may 
serve  to  inspire  similar  lines  of  activity 
in  other  States. 


BRAZIL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
having  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Brazil,  it  was  with  special  interest  that 
I  read  a  clear  and  informative  column 
by  Marquis  Childs  in  the  Washington 


Post  this  morning,   entitled   "Inflation 
Still  Confounds  Brazil." 

With  possibly  one  exception  I  agree 
fully  with  this  penetrating  analysis,  and 
Mr.  Childs  could  well  be  right  about  that. 
That  exception  has  to  do  with  Jucelino 
Kubitschek.  I  found  some  people  who 
thought  he  could  make  a  political  come- 
back, but  others  also  who  did  not  agree, 
believing  him  responsible  for  much  of  the 
inflation  which  later  nearly  engulfed  the 
country. 

Those  of  us  who  wish  Brazil  well  can 
only  hope  that  if  Castello  Branco  does 
not  continue  at  the  helm  of  their  Gov- 
ernment the  people  of  Brazil  will  find 
a  comparable  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation  Still  Confounds  Brazil 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Brasilia,  Brazil. — It  has  the  look  of  a 
magician's  fabulous  trick  conjured  out  of  the 
dark  red  earth  of  the  Planalto  (high  plains). 
Scrub  waste  10  years  ago,  Brasilia  Is  today  a 
capital  with  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
contemporary  architecture  in  the  West,  a  city 
with  its  suburbs  of  200,000. 

What  the  revolutionary  government  of 
President  Humberto  Castello  Branco  Is  trying 
to  do  in  2  "2  years  also  partakes  of  something 
of  the  magical.  The  orgy  of  corruption  and 
demagoguery  under  Joao  Goulart  had 
brought  this  nation  of  84  million  close  to 
total  breakdown  in  April  1963.  Anarchy  and 
mob  rule  were  Just  ahead  as  the  printing 
presses  poured  out  money  with  less  and  less 
value  each  day. 

In  a  characteristically  blooaiess  uraziuan 
coup,  the  military  Imposed  order.  They 
chose  a  retired  military  man  of  unquestioned 
Integrity  to  be  President  as  Goulart  fied  the 
country.  And  the  Congress,  having  gone 
through  certain  constitutional  gyrations, 
voted  Castello  Branco  into  the  office. 

The  President  lists  three  goals  for  what  he 
says  must  be  his  transitional  service.  They 
are,  first  checking  the  runaway  inflation; 
second,  getting  production  started  again,  and 
third,  strengthening  the  democratic  process 
in  Brazil. 

In  the  first  16  months,  he  is  still  a  long 
way  from  these  goals,  and  that  Is  one  reason 
the  president  Is  under  increasing  pressure  to 
agree  to  stay  on  In  the  office — by  means  of 
another  congressional  vote — beyond  the  elec- 
tions due  In  October  1966. 

But  when  Castello  Branco  says  the  great 
danger  to  democracy  In  Latin  America  Is 
personal  power,  he  speaks  not  only  the  his- 
toric truth  but  with  what  seems  every  evi- 
dence of  sincerity.  He  Is  pushing  an  elec- 
toral law.  that  will  reduce  the  number  of 
parties  from  13,  most  of  them  irresponsible 
splinters,  to  4  or  5.  Thereby,  he  hopes  to 
cut  out  some  of  the  v.?ilder  eccentricities  of 
Brazilian  politics. 

If  he  succeeds  in  handing  over  power  to  a 
duly  elected  president,  Castello  Branco  will 
have  done  what  for  a  military  man  in  this 
part  of  the  hemisphere  is  like  squaring  the 
circle.  Yet  this  short,  thick  set,  almost  shy 
retired  field  marshal,  who  gives  careful,  pre- 
cise answers  to  political  questions,  seems  de- 
termined to  do  Just  that.  Those  observing 
him  In  office  believe  his  "no"  means  "no"  and 
that  he  will  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  In 
power. 

However  bloodless,  the  omelet  of  the  revo- 
lution was  not  made  without  breaking  eggs. 
Several  thousand  suspected  Communists  or 


Communist-leaning  leftists  were  Jailed  or 
forced  into  exile.  Some  are  still  in  Jail,  and 
military  courts  of  Intervention  still  function. 
At  least  one  state  governor  was  removed  by 
the  Central  Government. 

President  Castello  Branco  says  firmly  that 
In  the  transitional  period  these  same  re- 
straints will  be  applied.  He  Is  sensitive  to 
the  charge  that  his  Is  a  military  regime, 
pointing  to  his  own  determined  effort  to 
restore  orderly  representative  government. 

The  ultimate  test  will  He  not  so  much 
in  whether  Brazil  achieves  a  full  democracy 
but  whether  out  of  this  transition  can  come 
a  restored  economy  and  at  least  relative  free- 
dom of  political  choice.  Transposing  the 
terms  of  Western  democracy  on  a  turbulent 
Latin  nation  only  Just  emerging  from  a  hor- 
rendous ordeal  of  mlsgovernment  Is  slightly 
unreasonable.  The  ctirse  of  corruption  and 
lack  of  administrative  capacity  hangs  over 
a  people  struggling  with  some  beginning 
success  to  develop  a  great  undeveloped 
country. 

A  singular  Irony  Is  that  the  Initiator  of 
Brasilia  is  In  voluntary  exile  in  Paris,  stripped 
for  10  years  of  his  civil  rights  on  a  charge 
of  corrupton.  Jucelino  Kubitschek  began  in 
1956,  when  he  was  President,  to  build  a  capi- 
tal, as  the  constitution  of  1891  provided.  In 
the  center  of  the  country  rather  than  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  No  highways,  no  railroads,  noth- 
ing; marble  and  steel  girders  flown  in  air- 
planes— this  was  the  drive  behind  the  new 
city  as  It  came  off  the  drawing  boards  of 
Oscar  Neimeyer  and  Brazil's  other  brilliant 
architects.  The  cost — It  must  have  totaled 
several  billion  dollars — contributed  to  the 
inflation  that  reached  a  wild  climax  a  few 
years  later  under  Goulart. 

"But  at  least,"  the  average  Brazilian  Is  In- 
clined to  say,  "he  (Kubitschek)  did  some- 
thing for  us."  The  growth  rate  under  Kubit- 
schek was  6  to  7  percent  a  year.  There  is  also 
popular  agreement  that  If  he  could  be  a 
candidate  next  year,  he  would  sweep  the 
country. 


AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUSES 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
across  this  fruitful  land  the  harvest  sea- 
son is  fast  approaching.  In  some  areas 
farmers  soon  will  begin  seeding  the  1966 
wheat  crop. 

Large  yields  will  bring  another  round 
of  agricultural  surplus.  It  is  a  bounty 
of  mixed  blessings.  On  the  one  hand, 
our  people  eat  better  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  nation.  On  the  other,  we  have 
over  the  last  30  years  created  an  agri- 
cultural program  which  had  validity  at 
the  outset,  but  has  since  blossomed  into 
absurdity. 

Many  of  the  nearly  125  million  Amer- 
icans living  in  cities  who  do  not  see  the 
overflowing  grain  elevators  and  bulging 
■warehouses  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  that  hardy  perennial— the 
farm  problem. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  recent  years 
I  have  tried  to  stay  on  the  sidelines  with 
respect  to  Government  farm  policy.  Not 
that  I  have  not  been  interested  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  earlier  this  year  I 
joined  with  Senators  Holland,  Aiken, 
Hickenlooper,  and  others,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  wheat  and  feed  grains  bill — 
S.  891;  and  introduced  my  own  cotton 
bill— S.  2079.  Instead.  I  have  concen- 
trated my  interest  and  effort  on  atomic 
energy,  space,  finance,  and  interior 
matters. 

However,  when  I  saw  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  crop  report  published  last 


Tuesday  and  analyzed  its  implications  to 

Government  costs,  I  started  worrying. 

There  is  cause  for  the  public  to  worry, 

too. 

feed  grains 

The  latest  estimate  I  have  seen  puts 
the  1965  cost  of  the  feed  grain  program 
at  $1.6  billion.  This  is  roughly  $400  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1964.  Yet,  the  latest 
crop  report  indicates  an  all-time  high  in 
feed  grain  production— hardly  a  success 
story  from  the  standpoint  of  reducing 
production  and  lowering  Government 
costs. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  farmers  are 
scheduled  to  receive  over  $220  million  10 
cut  feed  grain  production.  Yet,  the 
latest  crop  report  shows  that  Iowa  will 
produce  an  estimated  838  million  bushels 
of  com— roughly  84  million  bushels  more 
than  was  produced  in  1964  and  50  million 
bushels  more  than  the  1959-63  average. 
If  that  is  an  indication  of  success,  we 
need  to  revise  the  meaning  of  that  word. 

In  its  report  on  the  farm  bill,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  stated  that  the 
feed  grain  legislation  during  the  last  4 
years  "has  reduced  the  feed  grain  stocks 
more  than  30  million  tons  from  the  record  ^ 
high  85  million-ton  level  at  the  end  of 
1960  crop-mai-keting  seasons.  It  has 
kept  Government  costs  down  from  what 
they  would  have  been  if  the  surplus  had 
continued  to  rise."  But  that  was  written 
before  the  crop  report  was  released.  The 
judgment  was  premature. 

WHEAT 

The  prospective  wheat  crop — second 
highest  on  record— is  7  percent  greater 
than  1964  and  16  percent  above  the  aver- 
age of  years  1959-63. 

cotton 

No  firm  estimate  of  production  for  this 
year  is  available  as  yet,  but  acreage  is 
estimated  to  be  down  only  3  percent  from 
last  year.  Giving  attention  to  the  up- 
trend in  yields  which  is  underway,  and 
the  reported  good  crop  conditions  this 
year  across  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  1965  out- 
put probably  will  surpass  last  year's  15 
million  bales.  Thus,  judging  from  cur- 
rent cotton  production  and  use  estimates 
the  carryover  of  cotton  will  go  up— not 

down. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  by  the  svip- 
porters  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  how  it  would  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  surpluses,  cut  Government 
cost,  and  maintain  farm  income.  If  re- 
cent history  is  any  criteria,  it  will  fau 
to  accomplish  its  stated  objectives.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  promote  and  expand 
the  very  objectionable  philosophy  of  di- 
rect government  payments  to  farmers. 

The  normal  forces  of  the  market  sys- 
tem cannot  function  when  a  relatively 
low  loan  rate  is  established  and  direct 
payments  are  employed.  Farmers  re- 
spond to  the  total  incentive,  not  just  the 
loan  rate.  The  crop  report  dramatically 
reflects  this  fact. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  now  before  the  House  extends  and 
expands  Government  direct  payments  to 
farmers  as  embodied  in  the  current  feed 
grain,  cotton,  and  wheat  programs.    We 
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have  a  fairly  good  measure  of  the  re- 
sults to  date.  There  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest that  future  results  will  be  any  better 
than  what  we  have  seen  thus  far. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  present  cot- 
ton program  has  failed  to  fulfill  the 
claims  made  for  it  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage by  Congress  last  year.  We  should 
recall  that  its  proponents  said  that,  un- 
der the  program,  consumption  of  cotton 
would  increase,  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  decline,  consumer  prices  of  cotton 
goods  would  be  lowered,  and  the  upward 
trend  in  manmade  fiber  use  would  be 
halted  and  farm  income  for  cotton  would 
be  maintained.  This  program  has  failed 
on  all  counts.  The  proposal  for  cotton 
in  H.R.  9811  also  will  faU  to  solve  cot- 
ton's problems. 

The  recently  released  cotton  data 
clearly  shows  that  fallacy  of  the  pres- 
ent cotton  program  and  the  cotton  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  9811.  They  are  as  follows, 
with  comparisons  to  earlier  estimates 
which  have  served  as  a  working  base. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[In  million  bales] 


Year 

Item 

Earlier 
esti- 
mate 

Recent 
esti- 
mate 

Differ- 
ence 

1964-66.. 

Domestic  con- 

siimptlon. 
Exports 

9.3 

4.8 

9.1 

4.0 

-0.2 
-.5 

Total  consump- 
tion. 
Carryover 

Domestic  con- 
sumption. 
Exports 

13.8 

las 

13.1 
14.2 

-.7 
-.7 

1965-«6.. 

9.3 
4.2 

Total  consump- 
tion. 

13.5 

-Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  note 
particularly  these  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation : 

First.  Total  consumption  for  the  year 
under  the  new  program  fell  below  expec- 
tations by  700,000  bales  and  below  actual 
consumption  of  the  preceding  year  by 
629.000  bales. 

Second.  Estimated  total  consumption 
for  1965-66  Is  estimated  at  13.5  million 
bales  or  300,000  bales  less  than  the  early 
estimate  for  the  past  year  which  proved 
700,000  bales  too  high.  Thus  if  this  esti- 
mate should  prove  only  as  wrong  as  last 
year's,  actual  consumption  will  be  less 
than  12  million  bales. 

Third.  The  August  1,  1965.  carryover 
now  estimated  at  14.2  million  bales  (com- 
pared to  the  earlier  estimate  of  13.5  mil- 
lion) is  up  2.1  million  bales  from  a  year 
earlier,  3.2  million  from  2  years  ago.  and 
is  only  200,000  bales  below  the  1956  rec- 
ord of  14.4  million. 

How  has  the  farmer  fared  during  the 
operation  of  this  complicated  cotton  pro- 
gram? The  truth  is  that  his  income  is 
down.  His  price  supports  have  been  re- 
duced from  32.47  cents  per  pound  in  1963 
to  29  cents  per  pound  In  1965 — almost 
ZV2  cents.  And  with  the  large  stocks  of 
cotton  in  the  hands  of  CCC,  and  the 
constant  threat  of  It  being  dumped  on 
the  market,  the  price  support  tends  to 


set  the  price.  Under  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  fanners 
are  being  asked  to  accept  a  price  support 
at  world  prices.  This  could  mean  a  sup- 
port as  low  in  1967  as  18  or  20 
cents  per  pound.  The  difference  between 
this  and  some  target  price  presumably 
would  be  made  up  in  a  direct  payment 
to  farmers.  In  my  opinion,  this  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  cotton  business  in 
most  sections  of  the  United  States. 

How  have  the  textile  manufacturers 
fared  under  this  program?  The  answer 
to  this  in  simple  terms  is  very  well,  in- 
deed. Here  is  a  summary  of  cloth  and 
raw  cotton  prices  and  mill  margins  by 
months,  using  the  month  of  May  as  the 
base  in  each  of  the  years.  It  is  as 
follows: 

(In  cents  per  pound] 


Averape  for  20  constructions 

Year 

Unflnisbed 
cloth 
prices 

Raw 
cotton 
prices 

Mill 
marpins 

1962 

61.19 
fi0.00 
61.29 
64.6.^ 

36.13 
36.16 
3.V67 
27.35 

25.06 

1963 

23.84 

1964     

25.  tl2 

1965 

37.30 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  record  that  raw 
cotton  prices  were  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  mill  subsidy;  however,  unfinished 
cloth  prices  did  not  decline  by  a  similar 
amount — they  actually  rose.  Mill  mar- 
gins widened  by  even  more  than  the 
amoimt  of  the  mill  subsidy.  These  de- 
velopments- are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
promises  and  assumptions  made  when 
the  current  cotton  program  was  adopted 
by  Congress. 

What  has  happened  to  cotton  exports? 

Here  are  the  cotton  export  figures  since 

1956: 

Bale.i 

1956 7,  600,  000 

1957 5, 717,  000 

1958— 2,787,000 

1959 7.  182,000 

1960 _ 6,632,000 

5-year    average 5,988.000 

1961 4,913,000 

1962 _ 3,  351.  000 

1963 5. 660, 000 

1964    (estimated    cotton    situa- 
tion, USDA,  July  1965) 4,000,000 

4-year  average 4.  481.  000 

Difference..- 1.507,000 

Had  we  maintained  our  exports  at  the 
1956-60  rate,  our  supply  of  upland  cotton 
today  would  be  down  to  a  manageable  6- 
or  7-million-bale  level. 

Based  on  the  facts,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
perative that  we  take  a  real  look  at  the 
current  and  proposed  price  support  and 
adjustment  program  for  agriculture.  We 
cannot  continue  to  pour  out  billions  of 
dollars  annually  for  programs  that  are 
aggravating  the  situation  rather  than 
solving  some  of  the  problems  of  overpro- 
duction. It  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
we  must  move  toward  a  market-price 
system  rather  than  reliance  on  Govern- 
ment-rigged production  controls  and 
compensatory  payment  programs.  A 
Government  warehouse  is  not  a  market. 


Some  advocate  going  the  route  of  a 
processing  tax  as  currently  used  in  the 
wheat  program.  This  is  a  very  danger- 
ous route.  It  penalizes  those  least  able 
to  pay  and  is  an  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  business  of  food 
production  and  distribution. 

Some  history  is  instnictive — it  puts  the 
problem  in  perspective. 

Depression-born  farm  legislation 
aimed  at  giving  farmers  at  least  mini- 
mum income  protection  through  price 
supports.  High  support  levels  were 
continued  during  the  war  as  an  incentive 
to  production.  An  almost  insatiable  de- 
mand for  food  and  fiber  during  the  war 
and  immediately  after,  proved  the  real 
incentive  to  growers,  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment supports.  As  European  agri- 
culture recovered  from  wartime  damage, 
artificially  pegged  price  supports  kept 
American  farmers  producing  beyond  de- 
mand. 

The  Korean  war  generated  renewed 
production  requirements.  But,  after 
fighting  ended,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  finances  the  price- 
support  program,  began  an  unbroken 
chain  of  losses  as  rigid  support  spurred 
accumulation  of  surpluses. 

Basically,  there  are  two  approaches  to 
the  agricultural  dilemma. 

In  one  direction  there  is  political  price 
fixing  and  strict  Government  controls. 
The  stark  truth  Is  that  this  approach  Is 
not  working,  has  not  worked  as  Intended, 
and  in  all  probability  will  not  work.  Yet 
many  diehard  advocates  continue  to  try 
to  make  it  operate  and  attempt  to  de- 
fend this  approach. 

The  other  approach  is  to  move  toward 
a  market  price  system.  It  would  promote 
orderly  marketing  without  imposing  an 
indefensible  burden  on  an  already  over- 
burdened Federal  budget.  This  system 
would  also  help  to  bring  domestic  price- 
support  policies  in  line  with  our  foreign 
trade  potential.  In  the  process,  our  dol- 
lar earnings  abroad  would  be  substan- 
tially increased,  a  boon  to  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

It  should  be  appreciated  that  Govern- 
ment programs  have  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  some  farm  problems;  how- 
ever, others.  Including  certain  price 
support  and  controls  programs,  have 
created  far  more  problems  than  they 
have  solved. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  agricultural 
disarray  that  has  been  created — or  ac- 
centuated—by unsound  Government 
farm  programs: 

Farm  production  greater  than  market 
needs  has  been  encouraged. 

The  use  of  synthetics  has  been  in- 
creased. 

Important  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  have  been  lost. 

Per  unit  costs  have  been  Increased  as 
operations  have  been  reduced  In  size,  and 
resources  have  been  forced  Into  sec- 
ondary uses. 

The  value  of  allotments  has  been  cap- 
italized into  higher  land  prices. 

Existing  programs,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  not  represent  a  serious  attempt  to  con- 
trol farm  production.  The  truth  is  that 
Congress  will  not  vote,  administrative 
agencies  will  not  enforce,  and  farmers 
will  not  accept  the  kind  of  controls  that 
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would  be  necessary  to  prevent  producers 
from  expanding  production  in  response 
to  price  support  at  production  incentive 

levels. 

Price  support  programs  can  be  usea 
properly  to  facilitate  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  farm  commodities— provided 
they  are  based  on  economic  rather  than 
political  considerations.  This  was  an 
initial  objective  of  the  price  support  sys- 
tem back  in  the  1930's;  however,  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  using  sup- 
ports to  promote  orderly  marketing  and 
using  them  to  fix  prices  without  regard 
to  the  supply -demand  situation. 

Congress  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  determining  governmental  policy 
in  agriculture,  as  in  other  fields.  In  con- 
trast, the  principal  responsibility  of  the 
various  executive  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  administer  these  policies 
after  they  are  enacted  into  law. 

I  am  amazed  and  disappointed  when 
I  hear  people  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  failure  of  a  policy  which  they 
supported  at  the  time  of  its  enactment 
and  seek,  instead,  to  pin  the  blame  for 
farm  difficulties  on  those  having  the  im- 
possible job  of  successfully  administer- 
ing a  wrong  policy.  It  is  high  time  to 
change  this  bad  policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  presented  to 
the  Senate  some  of  the  more  distasteful 
facts  of  agricultural  life  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent look  on  agriculture  that  we  have 
been  taking.  It  is  particularly  true,  I 
believe,  that  we  shall  lose  most  of  the 
export  cotton  market  which  we  now 
have  unless  some  different  steps  are 
taken.  However,  even  though  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  presented 
these  distasteful  facts  relative  to  the 
production  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  and 
cotton,  he  did  not  mention  one  Item 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  most  devastating 
section  of  the  House  agricultural  bill. 
That  is  the  item  relating  to  dairying. 

Dairying  is  the  most  Important  of  all 
agricultural  activities  in  the  United 
States,  when  one  counts  the  meat  prod- 
ucts derived  from  the  dairy  herd,  as  well 
as  milk  and  its  products. 

The  American  family  dairy  is  rapidly 
going  out  of  business.  The  50 -cow  dairy 
no  longer  supports  a  family. 

The  production  of  dairy  products  is 
passing  into  the  hands  of  corporations  to 
a  very  large  extent,  which  perhaps  may 
be  engaged  in  other  business  endeavors, 
as  well  as  farming. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  the  House 
proposal  for  dairying  passes  as  now  writ- 
ten, most  of  the  family  dairying  in  the 
United  States  will  vanish  within  the  next 
5  to  10  years. 

In  New  England  they  are  already  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  thousand  cow  dairies. 
There  is  one  within  a  few  miles  of  me 
now. 

There  is  every  indication  that  several 
more  will  be  established  within  the  next 
year  or  two. 

A  dairy  farm  or  a  dairy  operation  to- 
day may  encompass  an  area  as  much  as 


30  or  40  miles  across,  with  these  large 
herd  owners  and  operators,  usually  cor- 
porations, requring  the  use  of  land  in 
an  adjoining  county. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  family  dairy 
farmer  go  out  of  business.  I  realize  it 
is  a  trend.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  legislatively  to  stop 
it,  but  what  the  House  proposes  will  re- 
sult in  putting  the  producing  end  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  fewer  hands  than  we 
have  already  seen. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  dairy 
farmer  will  continue  to  stay.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  surely  proved  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  dairy  farmer  for  a  long 
time.  I  can  personally  bear  testimony 
to  that  fact  from  his  efforts  when  I  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  gave  up  a 
400-cow  dairy  many  years  ago.  It  was  a 
smart  thing  to  do  financially. 

We  did  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
losses.     The  dairy  situation  is  bad.     I 
have  not  gone  into  that  particularly  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  more  interested  in 
the  cotton  situation  than  I  am  in  the 
dairy  industry.    I  have  been  studying  the 
cotton  legislation  that  has  been  proposed. 
I  think  the  present  cotton  situation  is 
bad.    I  therefore  introduced  a  bill  which 
is  what  I  think  should  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress.   I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  from 
Vermont  was  present  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  when  I  explained  my  bill.    I 
do  not  expect  anybody  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  it,  because  each  one  is  deter- 
mined to  go  his  own  course,  but  the  cot- 
ton problem  is  not  good,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  not  going  to  disappear  by  itself. 
Although  it  may  be  unpopular  for  a 
Democrat  to  say  so,   I  think  the  act 
passed  in  1958  for  a  cotton  program  was 
a  good  one.    The  man  administering  it 
started  in  the  right  direction,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  1961,  there  was  a  new  price 
program  which  was  a  mistake.    I  think 
his  advice  was  bad.     I  think  he  could 
have  done  a  much  better  job  with  better 
advice.     The  cotton  problem  must  be 
dealt  with.    It  will  continue,  unless  the 
present  pattern  is  stopped. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  dispel  the 
pessimism  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  when  he  says  that  no  one  will  pay 
attention  to  what  he  says.  I  am  sure 
many  people  will  pay  attention  to  what 
he  says.  They  may  not  agree  or  like  it, 
but  what  the  Senator  is  saying  today  is 
not  going  to  go  urmoticed. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  says 
that  the  cotton  program  adopted  in  1958 
was  a  good  one.  We  had  another  bill 
last  year,  which  the  cotton  mills  avidly 
supported,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
$400  million  going  to  the  cotton  mills, 
and  a  little  higher  price  having  to  be 
paid  by  the  consumers,  and  a  little  less 
money  going  to  the  cotton  producers. 
I  understand  the  cotton  mills  want  that 
law  continued.  I  can  understand  why 
they  do,  because  they  will  never  get  any 
easier  money.  In  fact,  it  resulted  in  the 
mills  making  record  profits,  but  the  cost 
was  charged  to  agriculture,  which  it 
should  not  have  been. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  about  the 
mills  being  satisfied  with  the  law  is  true. 
The  table  which  I  inserted  shows  the 
mill  margin  in  1962  was  25.06  cents  a 


pound,  but  the  mill  margin  in  1965  was 
37  cents  a  pound.  Any  time  a  mill  can 
make  a  jump  from  25.06  cents  to  37  cents, 
it  is  like  eating  watermelon  without  hav- 
ing to  spit  out  the  pits. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  mills  would  like  to  have  the  law 
continued. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  put  these 
statements  in  the  Record  so  I  could  re- 
fresh my  recollection.  In  1964  I  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  a  distinguished  friend 
of  mine  in  which  I  suggested  that  cer- 
tain things  would  happen  if  certain  pro- 
visions which  were  being  suggested  were 
enacted  Into  law.  They  were  enacted 
into  law.  All  the  things  I  predicted  have 
happened.  If  we  do  not  watch  these 
farm  programs,  we  can  get  into  a  bad 
situation.  We  should  confront  the  prob- 
lem and  do  something  about  It. 

I  can  testify  to  the  fine  work  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  done  in  try- 
ing to  develop  good  policies.  I  am  hap- 
py that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  several  agricul- 
tural areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  again  assure  the 
Senator  that  his  remarks  this  morning 
vidll  not  go  unnoticed,  and  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  they  will  be  noticed  by  some  im- 
portant people. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  thank  the  Senator. 


PERPETUATING  THE  REPUBLIC  AND 
SEEKING  A  BETTER  WORLD— RE- 
MARKS OF  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE INTERNATIONAL  PLAT- 
FORM ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Interna- 
tional Platform  Association  at  its  con- 
vention in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Tuesday, 
August  3,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  those  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Perpetuating  the  Republic  and  Seeking  a 

Better    World 
(Partial    text    of   remarks    by    U.S.    Senator 
Thomas   H.  Kuchel   before   the   Interna- 
tional   Platform    Association,    Augvist    3. 
1965) 

Tonight.  I  wish  to  speak,  first,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, sharing  a  common  concern  over  the 
grave  dlfflcxilties  which  beset  our  Nation, 
and,  then,  to  speak  as  a  partisan,  sensing  a 
crucial  need  for  a  revitalized  Republican 
party,  qualified  to  receive  the  people's  faith, 
able  to  win  elections,  and  thus  to  restime, 
fully,  its  historic  and  constructive  role  In 
the  government  of  our  Republic.  I  devotedly 
believe  that  the  enormous  problems  which 
plague  our  people  will  best  be  solved  against 
the  background  of  a  healthy  two-party  sys- 
tem. I  like  that  kind  of  a  check  and  balance. 
So,  I  feel  assured,  do  you. 

Vast  changes  are  taking  place,  at  home, 
and  across  the  oceans,  In  every  hemisphere. 
In  the  skies  and  beyond.  Those  changes  sure- 
ly are  affecting,  and  will  affect,  our  American 
society,  and  the  governmental  policies,  do- 
mestic, and  foreign,  which  guide  us,  and. 
Indeed,  mankind  everywhere. 

A  new  chapter  In  American  foreign  policy 
is  now  unfolding  halfway  around  the  globe 
In  southeast  Asia.  From  a  handful  of  Amer- 
icans. dvUian  and  military,  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  in  1954  "to  advise  and  assist."  a 
new   nation-state,   we   are   now    proceeding 
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there.  In  force.  Indeed.  In  very  great  force, 
prepared  to  remain  for  years,  or  longer. 
Thus,  over  a  decade,  our  response  to  a  uni- 
lateral call  for  aid,  has  now  become  a  vast 
and  expanding  defensive  military  efifort  by 
the  United  States  In  the  face  of  mounting 
aggression  by  the  Communist  neighbors  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  Is  a  period  of  Increas- 
ing danger  to  our  country  and  to  all  our  as- 
pirations for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  live 
together,  free  from  the  threat  of  armed  at- 
tack, able  to  use  their  talents  to  better  and 
to  improve  our  world  society.  Under  all 
these  melancholy  circumstances,  there  Is 
only  one  course  for  our  country  to  pursue. 

We  shall  not  "dishonor  our  word  or  aban- 
don our  commitment" — the  President's 
phrase — and,  quite  aside  from  the  stakes  of 
freedom  for  South  Vietnam,  "an  Asia" — 
again  the  President's  words — "so  threatened 
by  Communist  domination  would  imperil  the 
security  of  the  United  States  itself."  This 
crisis,  and  all  that  it  portends,  in  men,  and 
money,  and  time,  requires  our  people  to  sup- 
port the  President's  announcement  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States. 

You  do  not  enhance  your  reputation  for 
honor  by  voluntarily  assuming  an  obligation, 
and  then  by  abruptly  chucking  It  aside. 
Such  course  of  action  would  undermine,  if 
not.  Indeed,  destroy,  the  faith  of  your  friends; 
and  your  enemies  with  great  glee  would  begin 
feverishly  to  recalculate  the  risks  involved 
In  deciding  to  punch  you  on  the  nose. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  American  people  are 
dedicated  to  peace,  a  peace  with  honor  and 
with  justice.  We  fought  successfully,  in  two 
World  Wirs.  because  we  loved  our  liberties 
and  we  were  willing  to  flght  for  them.  And 
a  little  over  20  years  ago,  we  helped  to  fash- 
ion the  United  Nations  simply  because  we 
continued  to  believe  in  peace.  That  "town 
meeting  of  the  world"  remains  a  potential 
avenue  through  which  the  cause  of  a  Just 
peice  in  Indochina  might  be  advanced  In 
spite  of  the  summary  rejection  yesterday  by 
Hanoi  of  our  President's  urging  that  the  U.N. 
utilize  its  energies  to  find  ways  to  halt  ag- 
gression and  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

There  is  every  reason  for  the  U.N.  to  push 
and  prod  and  labor,  to  marshal  its  strength 
and  the  opinions  of  its  member  nations,  in 
a  never-endir.g  search  for  an  acceptable  for- 
mula to  restore  peace  and  security  In  south- 
east Asia.  The  entire  world  has  a  prime 
Interest  In  the  cessation  of  all  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  terror. 

The  presence  of  the  United  States  In  Indo- 
china is  simply  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  against  the 
cruel  terror  and  sustained  attack  by  her 
Conununist  neighbors.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  we  have  no  territorial  or  Imperialistic 
designs  at  all. 

The  U.N.  must  not  be  deterred  by  the  re- 
peated rebuffs  from  Hanoi  and  Peiplng.  Its 
exertions  must  continue  at  the  same  time 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  apply 
increasing  defensive  force  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam, as  the  President  may  determine.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
and  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
1  year  ago. 

Bisks  abound  In  however  we  respond  to 
the  terror  of  Hanoi  and  Pelping.  Beyond 
all  the  wanton  killing  inflicted  by  the  Asian 
Reds  on  their  neighbors,  is  the  grim  and 
foreboding  development  of  Red  China  Into 
a  nation  of  nuclear  arms.  Americans  are 
deeply  concerned  over  all  these  dangerous 
prospects,  and  all  their  frightful  potential 
on  down  the  road  of  time,  when  nuclear 
proliferation  would  have  proceeded  to  place 
Red  China,  and  some  small  countries,  as  well, 
within  the  nuclear  club.  The  entire  world 
Is  concerned.  Surely.  Moscow's  surprising 
and  sudden  agreement  to  resume  the  dis- 
armament talks  In  Geneva,  now  underway, 
reflects  an  awareness  that  nuclear  war  would 
wreak  desolation  on  the  East  as  well  as  on 
the  West.  At  any  rate.  International  coopera- 


tion Is  going  to  be  required  In  finally  achiev- 
ing peace  In  southeast  Asia,  or  elsewhere. 
The  balance  of  terror  between  the  two  great 
nuclear  powers,  as  a  means  of  staving  off 
a  global  obliteration.  Is  going  to  require  the 
cooperation  of  all  nations,  or  most  nations, 
and  international  guarantees  which  must 
be  kept. 

The  real  tragedy,  therefore,  of  the  struggle 
against  communism  in  southeast  Asia  Is 
that,  so  far,  the  United  States  stands  almost 
alone.  Some  few  flags  of  free  countries  and 
some  personnel  serving  under  them  are  with 
us.  and  I  particularly  salute  the  Australians, 
the  New  Zealanders  and  the  South  Koreans. 
But  the  main  supply  of  men  and  equipment 
comes  from  the  United  States.  How  sad  It 
Is  that  our  comrades  in  arms  of  the  1940's 
do  not  stand  together  to  stem  the  onslaught 
of  the  Asiatic  Beds. 

In  his  superb  "History  of  the  Second  World 
War,"  Winston  Churchill  titled  his  final 
volume  "Triumph  and  Tragedy."  He  set 
down  the  theme  for  that  volume  as  "How 
the  great  democracies  triumphed  and  so 
were  able  to  resume  the  follies  which  had  so 
nearly  cost  them  their  life."  The  tragedy 
Is  that  the  follies,  having  been  resumed,  ap- 
parently continue.  Nations  who  value  their 
liberties,  and  who  together  fought  to  pre- 
serve them,  now  appear,  at  least  some  of 
them,  to  desire  to  walk  alone.  The  time- 
proved  theory  in  union  there  is  strength  is 
not  being  applied  very  well  today  by  free 
peoples.  Finally,  nations  which  wish  peace. 
Irrespective  of  the  type  of  internal  govern- 
ment they  practice,  are,  together,  going  to 
have  to  apply  this  theory  In  sustaining  peace, 
or  the  future  is  going  to  be  pretty  bleak. 

DlfTerenc3s,  some  of  which  are  growing, 
exist  between  the  nations  of  the  West,  as. 
Indeed,  differences,  some  of  which  appear 
both  growing  and  irreconcilable,  exist  be- 
tween members  of  the  Communist  world. 
Red  China  almost  dally  Inveighs  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  But,  the  great  democ- 
racies, also,  on  occasion,  throw  bricks  and 
barbs  at  one  another.  In  international  rela- 
tions, there  has  arisen  on  many  occasions  the 
most  narrow  kind  of  nationalism  hindering 
the  hopes  of  the  many  for  common  progress 
in  trade  and  commerce  and  culture,  even  for 
arrangements  for  common  defense.  I  believe 
In  the  Independence  of  the  United  States.  I 
want  her  to  remain  preeminently  strong.  I 
believe  also  In  the  Interdependence  of  free 
nations,  striving  for  a  Just  peace,  for  a  world 
of  law  and  order,  working  together,  rid  of 
most  of  their  follies  and  their  foolishness  and 
their  super  selfishness.  For  the  world  neigh- 
borhood Is  growing  smaller. 

In  the  beginning  of  these  comments,  I  said 
I  sensed  the  need  of  a  revitalized  Republican 
Party,  rededicated  to  the  cause  of  solving  the 
current  problems  of  the  American  people, 
and  doing  It  with  a  nobility  of  purpose  which 
characterized  Its  finest  moments  from  Lin- 
coln to  Eisenhower.  The  forward  progress 
of  this  Nation  was  given  great  Impetus  under 
great  Republican  chief  executives. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  administration,  my  party 
could  look  forward  to  controlling  the  Con- 
gress, however  slight  its  majority  may  have 
been.  But  it  did  not  last  for  long.  Many 
milestones  of  progress  were  p>assed  during  the 
Elsenhower  years,  which  I  do  not  need  to 
enumerate  tonight.  Democrats  Joined  Re- 
publicans in  approving  Eisenhower's  lead. 
My  party  became  the  minority  In  the  Con- 
gress during  the  ensuing  8-year  period,  and 
we  have  remained  a  minority  ever  since.  In 
the  holocaust  of  November  1964,  our  num- 
bers were  reduced  to  less  than  a  third  in  each 
House.  About  60  new  Democratic  Congress- 
men were  elected  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  Senate,  men  of  stature 
and  reputation.  Incumbent  Republicans, 
were  swept  away  to  defeat,  yet  their  record. 
Indeed,  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party 


In  the  Senate  had  been  a  very  good  one.  We 
gave  overwhelming  support  to  civil  rights 
legislation  which,  down  to  today,  has  always 
been  pretty  well  written  on  the  Republican 
side.  We  gave  substantial  support  to  legis- 
lation providing  for  educational  opportunity 
and  manpower  retraining,  to  the  nuclear 
treaty,  the  United  Nations  loan  and  the 
mutual  security  program,  to  mention  a  very 
few.  My  party  suffered  In  the  1964  elections 
because  the  people  believed  we  were  not 
keeping  faith  with  our  basic  humanitarian 
Lincoln  creed. 

The  fact  Is  my  party  suffers  today  In  some 
parts  of  this  country  by  reason  of  the  strange 
and  singular  antics  of  some  of  its  self- 
anointed  spokesmen.  One  young  so-called 
RepuDllcan  group  in  my  State  is  not  con- 
tent with  opposing  the  voting  right  legis- 
lation now  about  to  be  enacted  In  Congress. 
It  demands  that  all  Federal  laws  now  on 
the  statute  books  dealing  with  civil  rights 
be  repealed.  It  demands  the  impeachment 
of  our  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  this  country  has  yet  produced.  It 
wants  to  destroy  the  United  Nations,  and  it 
demands  that  we  abrogate  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  It  seeks  repeal  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax.  It  views  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  as  some  kind  of  a  Communist  plot. 

I  need  hardly  tell  this  audience  that  every 
one  of  these  outrageous  proposals  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  Republican  principle  and 
Republican  history,  completely  at  variance 
with  the  most  elementary  rules  of  reason 
and  with  the  Lincoln  legend.  If  they  qualify 
as  political  tenets,  which  I  very  much  doubt, 
they  are  absurd. 

How  then  can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  look  forward  to  two  vigorous  con- 
tending forward-looking  American  political 
parties?  This  question  is  Important  not 
simply  to  registered  Republicans  but  to 
every  citizen  In  the  land. 

A  persistent  Imbalance  In  political  power 
in  favor  of  a  single  political  party  poses  con- 
siderable peril  to  our  system,  even  though 
the  laws  provide  a  paper  opportunity  at 
regular  intervals  for  potential  change.  A 
persistent  partisan  imbalance  In  any  level 
of  our  Government  Is  conducive  to  political 
autocracy,  and  a  little  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing, or  worse.  There  is  one  less  Important 
check  or  "oalance.  And  to  the  habitual 
losers,  there  Is  frustration,  despair,  and  oc- 
casional  Irresponsibility. 

Such  an  Imbalance  may  well  continue  In 
a  society  of  apparent  plenty.  Over  time,  a 
lack  of  change  and  a  lack  of  dynamic  polit- 
ical exertions  could  Indicate  some  super- 
ficial comfort.  Comfort  breeds  habit.  But 
with  habit,  comes  Inertia,  and  Inertia  pro- 
duces a  sterility  of  the  mind. 

Such  a  society  lives  too  near  to  danger. 
All  the  procedures  of  a  well-established 
written  Constitution  and  all  the  armaments 
that  a  scientific  elite  can  devise  cannot  avert 
danger  for  such  a  society.  Sterility  of  the 
mind  means  that  men  all  too  easily  accept 
appearance  for  reality.  Imagery  for  content, 
public  relations  for  public  programs.  Such 
sterility  can  foster  a  continued  nibbling  at 
the  edges  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
rather  than  facing  the  hard  decisions  re- 
quired, the  moral  awakening  involved,  and 
the  sacrifice  needed  to  expand  educational, 
health,  and  Job  opportunities  for  all  In  our 
American  society. 

Nowhere  Is  such  mental  sterility  more  ap- 
parent In  our  cities  which  continue  to  be 
clogged  with  slums,  with  traffic,  and  with 
crime.  Racial  tensions  remain.  All  the  ur- 
ban renewal  and  public  housing  In  the 
world  will  not  mean  a  better  America  unless 
we  work  to  aid  people  In  becoming  better. 
Money  alone,  no  matter  how  bountifully 
expended,  does  not  make  for  morality.  Leg- 
islation ajone  cannot  guarantee  solutions. 

Once  again,  the  Republican  Party  must 
become  a  national  party  dedicated  to  the 
national  Interest.    Its  voice  must  be  the  same 


In  Mississippi,  In  the  Carollnas,  and  In  New 
York  and  California.  It  must  speak  In  terms 
of  moderation  and  of  progress.  The  corner- 
stone of  its  grand  strategy  must  be  the 
Emancipator's  philosophy  on  otu"  Govern- 
ment's legitimate  objective:  "to  do  for  a 
community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  so  well 
do  for  themselves,  in  their  separate  and 
individual  capacities.  In  all  that  the  people 
can  Individually  do  as  well  for  themselves, 
Government  ought  not  to  Interfere." 

Our  party  needs  to  recognize  the  eternal 
validity  of  our  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise,  so  that  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  of  our  economy  will  not  work  at  cross- 
purposes  nor  be  In  conflict.  Its  doors  need 
to  be  open,  with  the  welcome  mat  plainly 
in  view,  soliciting  membership  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  all  races  and  creeds.  In  short, 
the  Republican  Party  must  represent  an 
honest  cross  section  of  the  American  people, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  big  and 
little,  who  yearn  to  perpetuate  and  to  Im- 
prove our  Republic,  and  to  play  our  part 
seeking  a  better  world. 


SBA  DECISION  TO  SELL  BANKABLE 
LOANS  TO  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
MAKES  SENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Mr.  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, announced  that  the  SBA  had 
decided  to  sell,  without  recourse,  certain 
direct  and  immediate  participation  loans 
made  after  Thursday,  August  12,  to  pri- 
vate purchasers.  The  buyers  of  these 
loans  will  be  permitted  to  charge  the 
prevailing  rate  in  the  area  in  which  the 
buyer  is  located,  but  in  no  event  will  the 
rate  exceed  7 » '2  percent.  SBA  will  make 
the  rate  determination  to  be  used  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  plan  will  not  affect  guaranteed 
loans,  economic  opportunity  loans,  dis- 
aster loans,  or  loans  made  to  local  de- 
velopment companies.  However,  it  will 
apply  to  loans  made  in  depressed  areas  at 
4  percent. 

This  new  ruling  is  based  on  an  internal 
study  made  by  SBA  which  showed  th.  t 
roughly  20  percent  of  SBA  borrowers 
could  have  obtained  a  bank  loan  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  As  is  well  known,  the 
basic  SBA  Act  states  that  no  loan  shall 
be  made  by  SBA  unless  the  financial 
assistance  applied  for  is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms.  SBA  reg- 
ulations require  a  prospective  borrower 
to  furnish  the  names  of  the  banks  to 
which  it  has  applied  and  the  reason  it 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  loan.  SBA 
requires  that  if  the  trading  area  in  which 
the  applicant  is  located  is  of  any  size  two 
tumdowns  are  to  be  furnished  including 
the  applicant's  bank  of  account;  if  the 
applicant  is  located  in  a  small  town  one 
bank  turndown  is  acceptable. 

I  have  stated  that  these  "friendly 
turndowns"  by  banks  are  practically 
automatic  and  are  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  small  business  is  unable  to 
get  financing  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  study  which 
shows  that  many  of  these  loans  are 
bankable,  to  the  extent  of  20  percent, 
which  I  think  Is  a  conservative  estimate, 
confirms  my  suspicions. 

This  new  plan  will  give  SBA  a  more 
efficient  check  on  bankable  loans  and 


will,  therefore,  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  competition  with  banks. 

The  sale  of  these  loans  that  SBA  has 
determined  are  bankable  to  banks  in  the 
area  in  which  the  small  business  is  lo- 
cated will  also  go  far  to  improve  the 
credit  position  of  the  small  business  in 
his  community.  His  credit  worthiness 
will  be  proved  locally  rather  than  to  some 
big  Government  agency  in  far  off  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Foley  and  President  Johnson  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  taking  this  bold 
step  which  will  make  SBA  money  avail- 
able to  those  small  businesses  which,  in 
fact,  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  loan  on 
reasonable  terms  from  banks  or  other 
financial  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  issued  by  SBA  on 
this  new  plan  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Escalation  op  Small  Business 
Administration  Loans 

(Statement  Issued  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C.,  Au- 
gust 10, 1965) 

The  Small  Business  Administration  will 
announce  Its  decision  to  sell  direct  and  Im- 
mediate participation  loans  made  after 
Thursday,  August  12,  to  private  purchasers. 
No  existing  loans  will  be  affected  In  any  way. 
Buyers  will  be  permitted  to  charge  up  to  714 
percent  Interest  but  In  accordance  with  re- 
gional rates  determined  by  SBA. 

This  decision  will  not  affect  guaranteed 
loans,  economic  opportunity  loans,  disaster 
loans,  or  loans  to  local  development  com- 
panies. It  win,  however,  apply  to  loans  made 
In  depressed  areas  at  4  percent. 

The  new  ruling  will  underline  SBA's  de- 
termination to  serve  small  business  without 
competing  with  banks.  A  recent  Internal 
review  showed  that  20  percent  of  SBA  bor- 
rowers could  have  gotten  a  bank  loan  on 
reasonable  terms.  But  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  SBA's  low  interest  rates,  they 
managed  to  obtain  "friendly  refusal"  from 
commercial  lenders.  SBA  feels  these  firms 
frustrate  congressional  will  by  using  funds 
Intended  for  needy  firms. 

The  decision  to  put  certain  new  SBA  loans 
on  the  market  In  the  future,  accomplishes 
two  things:  First,  SBA  can  more  readily 
identify  those  firms  that  could  have — or  can 
now — borrow  private  capital  at  reasonable 
terms.  Second,  SBA  can  get  these  loans  off 
the  books  and  have  more  money  to  lend 
firms  that  have  no  ready  access  to  private 
financing. 

No  SBA  loans  will  be  sold  until  It  has  been 
held  for  90  days. 

SBA  borrowers  will  be  given  30  days'  notice 
of  SBA's  Intent  to  sell. 

All  direct  loans  will  be  offered  to  the  bor- 
rowers' banks.  Participation  loans  will  be 
offered  to  the  participating  banks.  If  the 
offers  are  not  accepted,  SBA  will  then  decide 
whether  to  try  and  sell  the  loan  to  another 
bank,  trust  fund,  or  pension  fund. 

All  loans  will  be  sold  without  recourse. 

SBA  will  regulate  the  Interest  rate  pur- 
chasers will  be  allowed  to  charge.  A  nation- 
wide base  rate  will  be  based  on  current 
market  conditions  and  SBA's  need  and  goals. 
SBA  will  then  adjust  the  base  rate  according 
to  State  Interest  rate  differentials.  The  71/2- 
percent  rate  maximum  will  be  set  to  protect 
borrowers,  but  In  most  cases  the  rate  actually 
charged  will  be  below  this  limit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASPEN  AW ARI>— ASPEN  INSTITUTE 
FOR  HUMANISTIC  STUDIES,  AS- 
PEN, COLO.,  AUGUST  1965 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Aspen, 
Colo.,  is  a  tiny  mountain  town  cradled 
between  peaks  of  snow  and  rock  which 
soar  14,000  feet  into  the  clouds.  In  the 
1880's,  15,000  persons  lived  in  Aspen, 
swarming  over  the  lower  slopes  in  the 
fruitful  search  for  silver.  But  in  the 
early  1900's,  when  the  cross  of  gold  was 
raised,  this  small  community  seemed 
permanently  darkened  by  its  shadow. 

Yet  something  happened.  Out  of  the 
hope,  vision,  and  relentless  energy  of  one 
man  came  a  new  and  a  different  Aspen. 
More  than  anything  else,  Walter  Paul 
Paepcke,  board  chairman  for  Container 
Corp.  of  America,  believed  in  education 
as  the  basis  of  the  moral  and  esthetic 
sense  in  man.  And  the  organization 
which  he  founded,  the  Aspen  Institute 
for  Humanistic  Studies,  is  the  physical 
reflection  of  that  belief. 

This  summer,  as  part  of  the  executive 
discussion  program  foreseen  by  Paepcke, 
such  men  as  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  James 
Conant,  Theodore  Kheel,  Rev.  James 
Pike,  the  Honorable  Byran  White,  and 
Leonard  Bernstein  are  in  Aspen  to  lead 
small  seminar  sessions  of  business  exec- 
utives which  relate  the  progress  of  key 
ideas  in  Western  thought  to  contempo- 
rary society. 

And  also  this  summer,  Martha  Gra- 
ham, our  greatest  living  dancer,  received 
the  second  Aspen  Award,  the  $30,000 
tribute  of  the  humanities. 

The  prize  was  created  last  year  as  an 
extension  of  the  institute's  discussion 
and  conference  programs  in  the  humani- 
ties. It  is  intended  to  honor  "that  person 
who,  anywhere  in  the  world,  has  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  hu- 
manities." 

British  composer  Benjamin  Britten 
received  the  first  award  for  his  interpre- 
tations through  music  of  man's  feelings, 
moods,  and  thoughts,  and  his  acceptance 
remarks  have  gained  for  the  award  a 
remarkable  stature. 

Over  the  past  years,  I  have  gained  a 
deep  and  immutable  respect  for  the  men 
who  have  carried  on  the  work  of  Walter 
Paepcke.  In  particular,  I  mean  Robert 
O.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Alivin  C.  Eurich,  president  of  the  Aspen 
Institute. 

The  recognition  in  the  humanities 
which  their  award  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  effect  is  a  tribute  to  the  State 
of  Colorado,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world.  The 
Aspen  Award  is  unique  in  recognizing 
man's  quest  for  self -understanding.  For 
that  reason,  I  commend  its  meaning  to 
my  colleagues. 
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The  future  of  the  Aspen  Award  has 
been  underwritten  by  a  permanent  en- 
dowment of  Robert  O.  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  the  Aspen  Institute. 
Yet  Anderson  has  given  the  award  what 
Is  perhaps  a  more  important  birth  in  its 
spiritual  endowment. 

For  the  personal  philosophy  which  has 
led  to  both  the  conception  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  award  looks  only  to  its  pur- 
pose— the  recognition  of  the  humanities 
as  an  integral  part  of  man's  existence. 
This  theme  is  the  touchstone  in  Ander- 
son's life  and  was  heard  in  its  force  and 
conviction  last  June  at  the  graduating 
ceremonies  of  Colorado  College  where 
Anderson  was  awarded  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  humane  letters  degree : 

As  we  reach  a  point  in  our  national  ex- 
istence where  we  can  satisfy  our  creature 
comforts,  more  and  more  people  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  there  must  be  more  to 
life.  As  a  result  we  see  a  growing  uneasiness, 
a  boredom  with  a  life  totally  oriented  toward 
material  things,  and  the  need  for  new  and 
more  purposeful  challenges.  Science  and 
technology  can  vastly  Improve  our  standard 
of  living  and  general  well-being,  but  to  widen 
our  Interests  and  to  enjoy  life,  we  must  have 
more  than  this.  In  some  way  we  must  learn 
to  enjoy  the  creative  side  of  life  embraced 
by  the  humanities. 

Bob  Anderson  lives  in  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
a  small  oil  town  on  the  plains  of  the 
Southwest,  and  his  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise is  coupled  with  a  thoughtful  stat- 
ure. He  is  now  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas,  and  vice  chair- 
man and  trustee  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

This  man  has  oroven  to  be  far  more 
than  an  economic  benefactor  for  the 
Aspen  Institute.  With  his  belief  in  the 
need  for  understanding  of  all  products 
of  man's  creativity,  Anderson  has  helped 
to  make  the  institute  a  home  of  world 
culture,  where  visitors  and  guests  can  see 
and  hear  great  minds  in  thoughtful  de- 
liberation, and  where  businessmen  and 
resources  guests  can  inquire  together  into 
the  literature  and  the  Ideas  of  mankind. 
as  they  have  developed  over  the  cen- 
turies. Anderson's  philosophical  and  in- 
trospective nature  are  coupled  with  a 
boundless  energy  and  an  intense  desire 
to  achieve  goals.  This  combination  of 
talents  may  well  make  the  Aspen  In- 
stitute a  singular  but  powerful  voice  in 
the  coming  years  of  technological  revolu- 
tion. 

ALVIN   C.   ETJRICH:    the    aspen   INSTrrUTE 

Simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment a  year  ago  of  the  creation  of  the 
Aspen  Award.  Alvln  C.  Eurlch,  long  time 
vice  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  one  of  the  country's  most  honored 
educators,  was  named  by  Anderson  as 
president  of  the  institute. 

Upon  the  creative  vision  of  Walter 
Paepcke  and  the  humanistic  enterprise  of 
Robert  Anderson,  Eurlch  has  assembled 
men  of  letters,  science,  government,  edu- 
cation, and  business  to  meet  in  seminar 
sessions  which  consider  ideas  and  ideals 
in  contemporary  society.  Dr.  Eurlch 
himself  has  experience  In  all  these  fields 
and  is  dedicated  to  finding  a  balance  and 
understanding  among  them. 


Within  his  general  theme  of  "Man  in 
1980"  Eurich  has  brought  Stewart  Udall 
to  Aspen  to  participate  with  American 
and  foreign  experts  in  a  conference  on 
the  population  explosion,  and  a  group  of 
college  and  university  presidents  from 
such  schools  as  CaUfornia  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Chicago  University  to 
discuss  higher  education  in  1980. 

Eurich  has  defined  a  hard  task  both 
for  the  institute  and  for  himself.  This 
is  perhaps  best  explained  in  a  remark 
made  last  June  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Albion  College  in  Michigan: 

How,  fully  recognizing  the  achievements  of 
science  and  technology,  can  we  build  upon 
them  a  superstructure  of  Ufe-enbanclng  and 
soul-satisfying  ideas  and  Ideals?  What  this 
really  comes  to  is:  How  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  advanced  scientific  civilization  in  the 
world,  can  we  become  more  mature  in  our 
thinking  about  those  ideas  that  have  shaped 
our  civilization?  This  is  the  principal  con- 
cern of  the  humanities. 

This  theme  is  similar  to  that  of  An- 
derson's and  is  also  a  personal  one.  It 
is  reflected  in  his  statement  on  the  selec- 
tion of  Martha  Graham  as  the  second 
winner  of  the  Aspen  Award. 

Martha  Graham  has  reaffirmed  the  primacy 
of  the  human  spirit  in  an  age  dominated  by 
science  and  technology. 

The  Aspen  award  is  a  product  of  both 
Robert  Anderson  and  Alvin  Eurich. 
Their  strength  and  their  determination 
are  clearly  visible  in  every  activity  which 
the  institute  initiates.  Yet  they  have 
both  taken  care  to  allow  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  inquiry  so  vital  to  humanistic 
pursuit  remain  intact  once  the  programs 
have  been  established. 

To  insure  impartiality  in  the  award's 
selection  board,  the  members  were  cho- 
sen by  position.  They  now  include  Fred- 
erick Burkhardt,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Wil- 
liam De  Vane,  president  of  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Lord 
Franks,  provost  of  Worchester  College, 
Oxford;  Henry  Allen  Moe,  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
Eurlch,  as  president  of  the  institute. 
The  award  is  an  international  one,  and 
In  the  words  of  Robert  Anderson  will  be 
awarded  "to  people  in  their  peak  pro- 
ductive years,  not  80-year-old  big  names 
who  have  already  been  acclaimed  in  their 
lifetimes  but  whose  work  is  all  behind 
them." 

Martha  Graham,  who  has  given  our 
country  the  one  art  form  which  is  orig- 
inally its  own,  was  chosen  from  over 
1,000  nominations  from  throughout  the 
world. 

THE  ASPEN   award:    1965   CONVOCATION 

Henry  Allen  Moe,  speaking  for  the  se- 
lection board,  and  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
special  assistant  to  the  President  in  the 
arts,  gave  a  short  Introductory  talk  at 
the  convocation  held  In  Aspen  In  her 
honor  on  July  30. 

HENRY   ALLEN   MOE 

Moe,  the  first  speaker,  described  Miss 
Graham  as  the  "Child  of  the  Magna 
Carta,  *  observing  that.  In  1936,  when 
she  badly  needed  both  the  money  and  the 
prestige,  Martha  Graham  declined  ve- 
hemently to  accept  an  offer  of  Adolf  Hit- 


ler to  perform  at  the  Olympic  games 
which  were  held  In  Berlin  that  year.  He 
commented  that  she  had  used  the  char- 
ter's freedom  well: 

For  she  has  given  the  dance  a  new  dynam- 
ics and  a  new  discipline  and,  above  all,  she 
has  established  the  creative  role  of  the  hu- 
man body — which  the  philosophers  only  now 
think  they  are  discovering  •  •  •  all  dancers, 
for  all  foreseeable  time,  will  not  dance  as  they 
would  have  danced  had  there  not  been 
Martha  Graham  to  show  the  way.  More 
could  hardly  be  said — having  regard  to  his 
different  art — of  William  Shakespeare. 

The  philosopher  then  added  a  remark- 
able tribute.  "She  created  an  American 
dance  in  which  feet  are  used  as  the  Lord 
made  feet  to  be  used — an  American 
dance  as  great  as,  and  more  original 
than,  any." 

ROGER  STEVENS 

Roger  Stevens  began  by  speaking  of 
the  creation  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  and  indicated  that  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  now  reached  its  financial  goals.  He 
then  added,  however,  that  the  "best  ex- 
ample of  the  tremendous  increase  and 
growth  of  interest  in  the  arts  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  here  today  to  honor  Martha 
Graham." 

Stevens  spoke  of  the  "natural  treas- 
ure" which  Miss  Graham  had  left  us, 
commenting  that  "much  of  that  natural 
treasure  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  for 
all  time.  Only  three  of  her  works  have 
been  filmed  and  the  bulk  of  her  great 
imaginative  repertory  may  pass  Into  his- 
tory unrecorded." 

M'NEILLOWRY 

McNeil  Lowry  followed  Moe  and 
Stevens  with  the  major  address  "Art  and 
Intensity."  and,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lowry's  re- 
marks be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Art  and  Intensitt 

(By   W.   McNeil   Lowry.   vice  president,   the 

Ford  Foundation) 

Rare  Indeed  In  the  life  of  the  arts  does  the 
work  of  a  single  great  artist  become  the 
esthetic  of  the  artistic  medium  itself.  And 
when  this  happens,  all  of  us — artists  and 
nonartlsta  alike — finally  know.  If  the 
award  to  be  given  today  were  to  be  made 
only  to  artists  whose  careers  represented  this 
fusion  of  the  art  form,  It  could  not  be  given 
each  year,  or  even  each  decade.  But  on  this 
occasion  in  1965  the  criterion  Is  abundantly 
and  creatively  met.  The  work  of  Martha 
Graham  has  fused  and  informed  the  esthetic 
of  modern  dance  itself.  My  congratulations 
to  the  selection  committee  are  unalloyed,  but 
I  do  have  one  sober  word  to  leave  with  them: 
They  have  made  their  task  In  other  years  a 
difficult  one.  They  have  given  Miss  Graham 
an  award.  She  has  given  them  a  standard  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  maintain. 

So  to  Infuse  one's  own  esthetic  In  the 
medium  In  which  one  creates  and  performs  Is 
a  complex  of  many  elements,  and  certainly 
not  all  of  the  elements  are  definable,  at 
least  not  by  me.  Even  those  elements  that 
are  the  most  Identifiable  axe  not  alwa3rs  the 
most  tangible — we  can  neither  measure  them 
nor  create  foolproof  instruments  or  mecha- 
nisms by  which  to  transmit  them.  There  Is 
at  least  one  such  Intangible  element  In  the 


achievement  about  which  I  am  confident, 
however.  It  is  the  element  of  intensity. 
There  are  other  words  that  come  close  to 
denoting  the  same  element,  In  the  arts,  any- 
^yay — words  like  concentration,  commitment, 
compulsion.  Per  me,  however,  intensity  In 
an  artist  comprehends  these  other  motives 
and  attitudes  and  then  embraces  even  more. 
Moving  Miss  Graham's  artistic  achievement 
and  compounded  within  it  is  an  intensity 
which  could  not  but  inform  the  esthetic 
of  the  dance  as  we  know  it  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. This  is  what  has  led  some  critics  of 
the  last  generation  to  say  (I  am  sure  with  not 
unalloyed  pleasure  to  Miss  Graham)  that  she 
is  modern  dance  and  that  modern  dance  Is 
she,  as  If  there  were  no  other  artists  of 
professional  distinction  In  the  field.  This 
IS  not  what  they  meant.  They  recognized 
that  Miss  Graham's  work  on  the  stage  gave 
the  medium  of  interpretive  dance  its  own 
esthetic,  that  what  she  created,  in  effect, 
was  the  form  Itself.  How  rarely  in  the 
lilstory  of  the  creative  and  performing  arts 
has  this  fusion  occurred.  Martha  Graham's 
career  honors  all  of  us,  and  not  merely  the 
institution  that  today  honors  her. 

I  am  sure  you  now  understand  that  when 
I  speak  of  Intensity  in  the  arts  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  merely  technical  element. 
There  is  Intensity  In  the  technique  revealed 
by  Miss  Graham  and  other  great  talents 
oil  the  stage.  But  I  am  concerned  today 
with  a  much  more  comprehensive  kind  of 
element — ethical  as  well  as  technical,  in- 
strumental in  its  effects,  shaping  and  focus- 
ing, nurturing  and  directing.  When  I  extract 
from  all  my  thoughts  and  observations  about 
the  arts  this  Intangible  of  Intensity,  for  my- 
self at  least  I  extract  a  touchstone  by  which 
the  cultural  developments  of  our  own  time 
and  Nation  may  be  defined  and  weighed. 

Those  developments  are  various,  and  at 
tills  particular  time  in  our  history  both 
more  rapid  and  more  popular  than  ever  be- 
fore. If  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  to  the  all 
important  and  all  meaningful  one  of  in- 
dividual creation  which  Martha  Graham  and 
a  few  other  Americans  represent.  To  the 
more  broadly  cultural  developments  of  the 
past  10  years  we  have  witnesses  •  •  *.  Most 
of  them  are  in  one  way  or  another  patrons, 
but  in  a  different  way  from  the  patron  who 
has  proved  most  Important  to  Miss  Graham 
herself,  for  example.  We  have  not  only  the 
individual  patron,  but  the  organized  one,  the 
one  who  makes  patronage  itself  a  profession, 
and  not  any  longer  In  the  corporate  and  pri- 
vate sector  alone  but  in  the  public,  as  the 
presence  of  Governor  Love  and  Mr.  Stevens 
tells  us.  And  we  have  an  institution  which 
has  come  into  being  to  say  for  our  society 
that  achievement  In  the  humanities  today 
merits  conspicuous  recognition. 

If  this  scene  were  unique  in  the  United 
States  It  would  still  be  important,  but  Its 
uniqueness  derives  only  from  Miss  Graham's 
achievement  and  the  recognition  being  paid 
to  it.  Even  In  the  8  years  in  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  conduct  the  most  in- 
tensive inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  our  cultural  life  become  su- 
premely popular  both  as  an  activity  and  as 
a  burden  for  speechmaking.  If  the  Ford 
Foundation  had  so  chosen — and  fortunately 
it  did  not — it  could  have  spent  on  confer- 
ences, seminars,  and  reports  about  half  of  all 
the  money  it  has  Invested  since  1957  In  artists 
and  their  professional  outlets.  It  could  have 
spent  sevenfold  of  this  for  cultural  centers, 
arts  councils,  festivals  or  other  general  mani- 
festations of  the  Idea  that  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  kind  of  cultural  explosion  on 
the  landscape. 

I  have  on  other  occasions  attempted  to 
analyze  what  historical  and  social  factors 
have  made  these  manifestations  come  to  a 
head  in  our  time.  The  most  basic  are  the 
most  subject  to  generalization.     Three  fac- 


tors have  roughly  coincided  In  time:  the 
closing  of  the  American  land  frontier,  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power,  and  the  nvunerical  Importance  of  the 
college-trained  population.  When  the  land 
frontier  closed,  not  every  able  or  compulsive 
citizen  could  find  an  outlet  for  his  energy 
in  the  new  frontiers  of  finance,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  industrial  management. 
Even  many  who  could  do  so  had  energies  left 
over  for  other  Identifications  in  their  com- 
munities. The  complexities  of  America's  new 
position  In  a  threatened  world  order  drove 
many  minds  inward,  and  at  a  time  when  a 
new  affluence  brought  (though  not  uni- 
versally) increased  leisure.  Meanwhile  the 
universities,  though  doing  a  generally  In- 
adequate job  in  training  young  people  as  art- 
ists, had  done  an  important  Job  In  train- 
ing audiences  for  the  arts.  New  styles  in 
drama  are  supported  by  an  audience  that 
has  been  educated  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; new  fads  in  painting  and  sculpture  are 
kept  alive,  critically  and  otherwise,  by  allied 
interests. 

Each  of  these  general  factors  has  its  corol- 
lary, or  more  than  one.  In  the  late  thirties 
and  forties,  when  the  domestic  soil  was  par- 
ticularly fertile,  there  was  an  Influx  into  the 
United  States  of  some  of  Europe's  most  cre- 
ative artists.  Also,  U.S.  Involvement  In 
World  War  II  and  the  presence  of  millions 
of  young  Americans  in  Europe  undoubtedly 
stimulated  the  audience  for  opera  and  dance; 
the  surprising  Interest  In  the  latter  In  al- 
most every  region  of  the  country  is  strictly 
a  postwar  phenomenon.  Probably  related  to 
all  three  general  factors  is  a  vague  desire  to 
escape  both  the  materialism  of  the  Ameri- 
can past  and  the  stresses  of  new  Interna- 
tional tensions.  Many  adults  presumably 
look  back  upon  their  college  experience  and 
wonder  If  they  paid  enough  attention  to 
their  cultural  heritage  or  learned  how  to  in- 
terpret it  In  their  own  lives.  If  a  painting 
after  all  means  more  than  an  object  for 
economic  speculation,  what  does  It  mean? 

I  am  concerned  in  my  remarks  today,  how- 
ever, not  with  the  basic  causes  of  our  new 
Interest  In  the  arts  but  with  some  of  their 
effects.  Most  of  all  I  am  concerned  that 
so  many  of  the  manifestations  of  increasing 
Interest  in  our  cultural  resources,  welcome 
as  they  might  be,  do  not  penetrate  below 
the  surface  not  only  of  art  but  of  the  cul- 
tural climate  which  can  permit  the  shaping 
and  development  of  artistic  enterprise. 

When  I  say  that  there  is  too  often  a  lack 
of  intensity  In  the  preoccupation  of  persons 
and  agencies  who  proclaim  our  cultural  de- 
velopment as  their  objective,  I  do  not  mean 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  frenzied  activity. 
What  appears  often  to  happen  Is  that  mere 
activity  is  taken  to  be  a  guarantee  of  com- 
mitment and  choice.  One  man's,  one 
group's,  one  community's  activity  Is  pro- 
moted as  equal  to  every  other,  even  though 
activity,  if  that  is  the  sole  test,  by  itself 
is  undiscriminating.  What  would  we  think 
of  the  probable  results  if  social  and  biislness 
leaders  of  our  communities,  the  press,  young 
persons  fresh  from  school,  and  one  or  two 
specialists  In  fundraising  were  to  assume 
leadership  for  the  development  of  our  scien- 
tific resources  and  proclaim  that  each  enter- 
prise, each  scientist,  were  as  good  as  another, 
as  important  as  another,  as  professional  as 
another?  What  demands  would  we  put  upon 
them  to  attempt  to  focus  their  efforts,  to 
subject  them  to  the  most  rigorous  standards? 
Are  our  artistic  resources  less  complex,  more 
homogeneous,  more  purchasable  as  mere 
commodities? 

The  kind  of  intensity  that  Informs  the 
essence  of  art  is  at  bottom  the  kind  that 
informs  the  essence  of  science,  since  both 
are  at  the  deepest  core  creative.  But  even 
at  far  more  mundane  and  pedestrian  levels 
than  the  creative  core,  artistic  performance, 
artistic   continuity,    artistic    enterprise   de- 


pend upon  that  intensity  which  embraces 
commitment,  focus,  and  the  highest  sense  of 
craft.  Intangible  as  these  elements  are,  they 
can  be  used  as  touchstones,  even  by  the  lay- 
man, if  his  interest  is  the  arts,  which  are 
about  the  artist  and  the  artistic  director, 
rather  than  social  development,  which  Is 
about  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Though  there  Is  still  by  no  means  enough 
money  to  give  legitimate  support  to  the 
arts  in  our  time  and  the  public  has  not 
found  the  exact  means  to  provide  the  cul- 
tiu-al  resources  it  is  beginning  to  demand, 
the  limitations  upon  the  development  of 
the  arts  in  the  next  generation  will  not  be 
financial.  Or  perhaps  we  should  say  that 
financial  limitations  will  not  be  crucial  un- 
less too  many  of  the  agencies  and  sources 
of  support  continue  to  divert  a  dispropor- 
tionate Investment  of  moneys  into  buildines. 
councils,  conferences,  studies,  festivals,  and 
other  secondary  or  useless  manifestations  of 
a  polite  cultviral  urge. 

The  limitations  upon  the  development  of 
the  arts  In  this  era  will  be  found,  I  think, 
in  two  distinct  realms,  one  in  which  the 
artists  and  artistic  directors  exist  and  one 
that  Includes  the  rest  of  us. 

In  the  first  and  crucial  Instance,  the  arts 
will  flourish  only  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
tense, driving,  focused  and  compulsive  per- 
sons who  can  give  force  and  direction  to 
artistic  enterprises,  large  or  small.  This  Is 
not  meant  to  be  a  truism:  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  shall  not  have  literature  without 
writers,  music  without  composers,  dance 
without  choreographers  and  dancers.  Of 
course.  I  am  saying  rather  than  the  number 
of  Intense,  committed,  talented  persons  ca- 
pable of  giving  both  force  and  focus  to  the 
skeletal  structure  of  artistic  enterprise  ap- 
pear to  be  very,  very  few. 

This  Is  true  despite  the  swirl  of  activity 
in  the  name  of  "art"  that  covers  the  land- 
scape, and  even  the  Increased  strength  that 
philanthropic  and  other  support  has  injected 
Into  the  enterprises  of  a  few  tested  and  com- 
mitted persons.    Let  me  give  you  an  example 
from  the  experience  of  one  of  those  philan- 
thropies, the  Ford  Foundation.     Before  we 
moved  to  strengthen  to  some  degree  the  resi- 
dent professional  theater,  the  few  institu- 
tions In  that  field  certainly  did  not  represent 
what  Is  now  called  a  "movement."     Today 
even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  business- 
men their  communities  are  not  respectable 
unless  they  contain  a  resident  acting  com- 
pany.   And  many  communities  now  do.    But 
what  we  really  have  Is  too  often  mere  Indis- 
criminate activity,  some  kind  of  surrogate 
for  either  theater  or  art,  an  ectoplasmlc  pre- 
llfe  substitute,  without  standards,  without 
craft,  without  direction.    Actually  It  will  be 
another  decade  before  we  can  tell  whether 
lndei>endent  repertory  companies  of  artistic 
significance  will  exist  on  the  American  scene, 
and  until  then  the  only  kind  of  movement 
we  shall  see  Is  a  circular  one  without  a  center. 
In  the  performing  arts,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  amateur  and  the  professional  la 
made  only  when  subjected  to  some  kind  of 
focus,  and  that  focus  usually  is  provided  by 
another  person — director,  artistic  producer, 
choreographer,    whatever — and    the    Instru- 
mentality he  In  turn  creates.    In  those  media 
that  In  the  United  States  are  the  most  tradi- 
tional and  the  most  easily  organized,  such 
as  the  symphony  orchestra,  the  focus  is  less 
complex  to  create,  but  even  in  this  medium 
there   are   forces   under   the  control   of   the 
conductor  and  other  forces  that  are  not. 

The  artistic  director  burdened  with  In- 
tensity, organized  to  the  point  of  distortion. 
Is  the  most  Important  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  artistic  resources.  The  other 
limitation  upon  what  will  happen  in  the 
next  generation  Is  a  value  factor.  With  what 
degree  of  Intensity  and  Insight  can  the  pa- 
tron and  the  public  come  to  tinderstand  that 
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the  arts  are  not  about  society,  status  (either 
of  a  person  or  of  a  community ) .  business  or 
even  about  education  but  about  the  artist 
and  the  artistic  direct<»  and  their  sense  of 
craft? 

If  one  man's  activity  is  as  good  as  another. 
If  one  group  or  company  has  as  much  claim 
on  our  society  as  another,  if  costly  cultural 
edifices  are  to  be  erected  as  clean  playhouses 
for  amateurs,  this  loudly  hailed  new  day  Is 
not  one  for  art  and  the  artist.  It  may  have 
sociological  significance  for  our  use  of  leisure, 
but  on  this  test  culture  is  more  costly  than 
beer  or  racetracks.  Many  people,  but  not 
enough,  are  concerned  that  in  large  part  the 
promoters  of  a  new  national  enterprise  in 
culture — individual,  corporate,  or  governmen- 
tal— are  rapidly  contributing  to  the  popu- 
larizatlfn  and  vulgarization  of  the  artistic 
media  and  standards  they  profess  to  serve. 
Evidence  lies  on  every  hand.  Both  In- 
dividual patrons  and  communities  acting  in 
that  role  too  often  back  an  artistic  enter- 
prise as  a  social  badge  for  today  and  a  monu- 
ment for  tomorrow.  When  the  proprietary 
motive  is  also  touched,  as  it  frequently  is. 
the  contest  is  not  over  artistic  performance 
but  over  money  or  publicity.  When  the 
question  becomes  a  social  one.  it  is  not  about 
art  but  about  power. 

Another  example  is  In  the  performance  of 
the  press.    Until  quite  recently  the  arts  were 
not  considered  by  the  publishers  important 
,  as  news,  though  they  had   a  place   on   the 

\C  society  page.    Slowly  they  have  become  news- 

l<;.  worthy,  but  quite  inexplicably  the  standards 

IQ:  of  coverage,  even  those  of  accuracy,  are  not 

\i2  the   standards   used   by  oxir   leading   news- 

papers when  covering  political  or  even  sci- 
entific affairs.  If  some  person  styling  him- 
self a  scientist  said  he  was  embarking 
tomorrow  for  the  moon,  even  our  least  pro- 
fessional reporters  and  editors  would  not  play 
th»  story  straight.  But  If  he  said  he  was 
establishing  the  world's  leading  drama  center 
and  negotiating  with  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  to 
run  it.  his  story  would  be  played  straight 
in  the  Nation's  leading  papers.  Newspaper 
standards  in  reporting  about  the  arts  have 
only  relative  significance.  I  agree,  though 
again  it  means  that  our  professed  interest  in 
these  subjects  is  In  many  areas  of  our  life 
superficial.  And  it  is  not  insignificant  to 
our  cultural  development  that  the  press 
weakens  rather  than  sharpens  popular  dis- 
crimination of  what  creativity  and  the  crea- 
tive process  are  about.  Everything  is  treated 
alike,  as  if  we  could  buy  culture  by  the  yard. 
In  talking  about  newspaper  coverage  of 
the  arts.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  critics, 
always  a  dangerous  subject  for  anyone  but  a 
critic.  The  only  complaint  I  have  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  publishers.  They  cannot 
I  Li  bring   themselves   to   think    that   the   back- 

ground and  training  required  of  a  newspaper 
I  L.  critic  of  one  of  the  creative  or  performing 

arts  Is  very  important,  not  at  least  when  com- 
pared to  what  they  expect  of  men  in  other 
departments  of  the  newspaper.  From  time 
to  time  we  see  the  phenomenon  of  a  man 
through  long  experience  covering  one  of  the 
arts  emerging  as  a  distinguished  and  dis- 
criminating voice,  the  voice  of  John  Martin 
in  the  dance  or  of  Walter  Kerr  in  theater,  for 
example.  These  are  rare,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  until  publishers  and  editors 
are  more  Intensely  concerned  with  our  cul- 
tural life. 

Reporters — and  sometimes  critics,  too,  I 
am  afraid — contribute  also  to  the  indis- 
criminate influence  of  the  social  or  status 
motives  of  artistic  patrons  and  entrepreneurs. 
Publicity  brings  Influence  and  often  brings 
money.  The  contest  between  artistic  groups 
Is  not  always  settled,  alas,  on  artistic 
criteria. 

The  same  game  can  be  played  by  the 
artist  lacking  in  his  own  intensity  of  com- 
mitment. Art  can  be  obscured  or  even  tem- 
porarily ruled  by  faddists  if  they  are  success- 
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ful  In  obtaining  publicity  from  the  press, 
from  owners  of  galleries,  from  entrepreneurs 
who  care  only  for  sensations  or  novelties.  It 
Is  not  only  In  the  theater  that  activity  in  the 
nanae  of  art  becomes  "show  business." 

Without  £in  Intense  personal  vision  and 
commitment,  the  artist  betrays  his  medixim. 
no  matter  how  much  In  vogue  may  be  the 
style  he  attempts.  This  Is  a  truism,  of 
covirse.  But  I  think  we  can  go  farther. 
Intensity,  the  sense  of  commitment,  the 
focus  that  comes  from  involvement  must 
exist  in  the  whole  complex  of  persons  and 
forces  required  for  the  development  of  ovir 
artistic  resources.  At  their  different  and 
less  creative  levels,  private  or  public  patrons, 
critics,  all  those  In  the  enterprise  must  see 
the  core  of  the  artistic  experience  and  un- 
derstiind  its  demands. 

At  their  most  intense  realization,  the  arts 
become  the  reflection  of  man's  Inner  self 
and  of  the  external  environment  in  which 
he  is  so  perilously  and  feebly  placed.  But 
they  do  not  reflect  life  without  changing 
It — we  are  changing  as  the  Intensity  of  the 
artistic  realization  is  reached;  It  Is  the  mo- 
ment of  Interchange  that  Is  the  moment 
both  of  art  and  of  truth.  In  the  perform- 
ing arts,  every  element,  even  the  most  gen- 
eral, that  prepares  for  the  moment  is  a  part 
of  the  artistic  process.  We  cannot  have 
one  set  of  standards  for  the  process  and 
another  for  art.  Out  of  amateur,  wasteful. 
or  haphazard  elements  in  its  environment, 
art  will  not  develop.  There  Is  a  standard 
of  craft  not  only  for  the  creator  or  the  per- 
former but  for  the  producer,  the  manager, 
yes,  even  for  the  entrepreneur  and  the 
patron. 

We  can  define  "the  humanities"  descrip- 
tively in  terms  of  their  subject  matter.  It 
has  always  been  more  difficult  for  those  who 
attempted  to  explain  the  humanities  in  terms 
of  their  use..  The  Aspen  Institute  says  that 
achievement  in  the  humanities  is  achieve- 
ment in  "explaining  and  strengthening 
man's  sense  of  his  own  nature,  purpose  and 
destiny."  What  humane  learning  does  to- 
ward these  high  goals,  art  does,  but  with 
more  intensity.  How,  therefore,  can  we  serve 
art.  even  indirectly,  if  we  regard  it  super- 
ficially, merely  as  activity,  purchasable,  in- 
choate. Indiscriminate?  We  can  serve  It  only 
In  the  full  glare  of  Its  burning  core. 

ALVIN  C.  EURICH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Alvin 
C.  Eurich  presented  the  Aspen  Award  to 
Martha  Graham  with  the  following  re- 
marks and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  remarks  also  be  included  as  well 
as  the  acceptance  remarks  of  Miss 
Martha  Graham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Presentation  of  the  Aspen  Award  to  Mar- 
tha Graham  by  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  Presi- 
dent, Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic 
Studies,  July  30.  1965 
First  of  all,  may  I  express  on  behalf  of 
this  community,  the  Institute,  and  of 
thoughtful  people  with  humanistic  Interests, 
our  heartfelt  and  deepest  gratitude  to  our 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Anderson  for 
their  generous  support  of  the  Institute  and 
especially,  in  this  technological  age,  for  es- 
tablishing the  Aspen  Award  In  the  Human- 
ities. Through  their  friendship  and  reaf- 
firmation "of  man's  dignity  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  human  spirit"  our  lives  are  en- 
riched and  we  are  able  at  times  like  these 
to  single  out  and  award  those  exceptionally 
gifted  human  souls  who  have  used  their 
genius  to  give  mankind  a  new  sense  of  di- 
rection and  greater  zest  for  living. 

Today  we  honor  Martha  Graham.  Short- 
ly after  the  Institute  announced  that  she 
would  receive  the  1965  Aspen  Award,  Lillian 


Gish  wrote:  "As  far  as  I  know  we,  in  Amer- 
ica, have  no  undisputed  first  in  the  arts,  with 
this  one  exception  in  the  modern  dance, 
where  Martha  Graham  is  the  undisputed 
leader." 

Tiie  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial,  ap- 
provingly said  that  "She  Is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  America  has  pro- 
duced in  this  era.  •  •  •  From  the  point  ol 
view  of  achievement.  Influence  and  use  of 
contemporary  materials,  she  has  no  superi- 
ors and  few  peers  •  •  •  she  has  used  (her 
art)  to  probe  those  dark  recesses  of  man's 
spirit,  the  narrow  but  deep  wells  of  being 
where  the  Inmost  impulses  lie."  The  edi- 
torial concluded  by  putting  these  words  in 
our  mouths:  "We  honor  not  alone  Martha 
Graham  but  America,  as  well,  that  nurtured 
this  great  figure." 

Such  considerations  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  selection  board  as  they  chose  Martha 
Graham  from  hundreds  throughout  the  world 
whose  great  achievements  were  reviewed. 
She  stands  preeminent  among  those  "creative 
persons  who  are  contributing  most  to  the 
clarification  of  the  individual's  role  and  his 
relationship  to  society." 

We  honor  Miss  Graham  today  not  solely 
for  her  towering  achievement  in  the  dance — 
although  that  would  be  reason  enough.  As 
Agnes  de  MUle  has  observed:  "In  the  most 
evanescent  of  all  professions  (Martha  Gra- 
ham) is  regarded,  and  I  believed  rightly,  as 
an  immortal.  Dancers  for  untold  generations 
will  dance  differently  for  her  labors.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  hers  is  the  single  largest 
contribution  in  the  history  of  Western 
dancing." 

But  we  honor  her  today  for  something  more 
than  technical  achievement,  however  ex- 
traordinary. As  she  herself  wTote :  "Great  an 
never  ignores  human  values.  Therein  lies 
its  roots."  We  esteem  her  for  having  chosen 
this  mandate  for  her  art.  for  having  adhered 
to  it  faithfully,  for  having  fulfilled  it  with 
heroic  self-discipline,  for  having  extended 
it  through  unparalleled  creative  fertility,  and 
for  having  conveyed  It  to  millions  of  her  fel- 
low human  beings. 

The  dance  is  clearly  the  first  of  the  arts. 
We  know  virtually  nothing  about  how  it 
started.  Its  primitive  beginnings  were 
probably  around  some  tribal  fire.  But  from 
artifacts,  statues,  vases,  and  drawings — the 
earliest  records  of  man  going  back  to  3000  to 
4000  B.C. — we  do  knov/  that  the  dance  was 
significant  in  the  lives  of  primitive  peoples. 

Clearly  from  its  origins,  the  dance,  more 
than  any  other  activity,  was  a  humanistic 
pursuit.  For  "humanity"  means  more  than 
one  man.  The  primitive  dances  brought 
man.  In  a  physical  sense,  into  a  relationship 
that  expressed  thoughts  of  a  group.  Regard- 
less of  the  hoped-for  effect — whether  it  was 
rain,  a  good  crop,  protection,  or  repro- 
duction of  the  species — the  rhythm  of  the 
dance  was  instinctively  a  group  expression 
of  a  common  goal.  "These  feelings  became 
something  which  "humanity"  could  say 
through  the  dance.  Thus  the  dance  is  a 
means  of  communication. 

Men  have  long  acknowledged  the  symbolic 
significance  of  the  dance — lirst,  as  a  symbol 
of  all  the  arts  which  ennoble  the  human  body 
and  spirit,  and  second,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
rhythm  of  life  itself.  As  Havelock  Ellis  has 
written  in  "The  Dance  of  Life":  "The  dance 
lies  at  the  beginning  of  art.  and  we  find  it 
also  at  the  end.  The  first  creators  of  civiliza- 
tion were  making  the  dance  •  •  •  If  we  are 
Indifferent  to  the  art  of  dancing."  Ellis  con- 
cluded, "we  have  failed  to  understand,  not 
merely  the  supreme  manifestation  of  physical 
life,  but  also  the  supreme  symbol  of  spiritual 
life." 

Martha  Graham  has  not  Just  borrowed  or 
built  on  the  entire  tradition  of  artistic  and 
literary  expression.  In  the  crucible  of  her 
talent  she  has  broken  down  these  Images, 
then  reconstituted  them  In  her  highly  per- 
sonal   but   thoroughly   communicable    style. 
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She  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  dance. 
As  Lincoln  Klrstein  has  said:  "Martha 
Graham  •  •  •  has  employed  not  merely  the 
exotic  cultures  of  the  world,  nor  the  vision 
of  a  past  perfection,  but  she  has,  on  their 
foundation,  erected  a  personal  classicism  and 
a  contemporary  expression  suitable  and 
equal  to  her  place  and  time."  Through  the 
sheer  lorce  of  her  creative  genius  and  her 
passionate  belief,  the  critic  Robert  Sabin 
has  written,  "she  has  forged  a  dance  that 
leads  us  to  the  wellspring  of  life  Itself,  a 
dance  that  is  vitally  Important  to  every  one 
of  us." 

For  Mr.rtha  Graham,  "every  one  of  us" 
truly  means  a  worldwide  audience  of  those 
who  are  open  to  the  truths  of  the  human 
spirit  which  are  her  themes.  Earlier  this 
year  the  Rockefeller  Panel  Report  on  the 
Performing  Arts  said:  "Perhaps  the  most  re- 
nowned modern  dance  company  in  the  world 
is  Martha  Graham's."  In  the  last  15  years 
her  work  has  reached  a  world  axidience.  She 
and  her  company  have  toured  Europe  (1950 
and  1954):  the  Far  East,  including  Java, 
India,  and  Iran  (1955);  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe  (1962);  and  several  times  to  Israel. 
Her  impact  has  been  enormous:  Paul  Hoff- 
man, director  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  called  her  "the  greatest  ambassador 
we  have  ever  sent  to  Asia." 

Genuine  greatness  is  never  brash,  insensi- 
tive, rude,  or  arrogant;  instead  it  reaches  out 
to  free  and  lift  man's  spirit  to  new  heights; 
it  is  never  restrictive  or  confining,  it  is  re- 
leasing— always  with  humility  and  with  a 
full  recognition  that  there  is  so  much  more 
to  be  done;  that  the  future  of  any  art.  Indeed 
the  future  of  mankind,  rests  not  on  past 
achievements  but  upon  new  creations — new 
forms,  new  principles,  new  directions.  Such 
attributes  Martha  Graham  possesses  in 
abundance. 

Her  creative  talents  are  very  much  alive 
today.  Just  a  month  ago  she  returned  from 
Israel— Indeed  she  has  virtually  been  com- 
muting there  to  direct  a  dance  company.  In 
November  she  will  open  on  Broadway  with 
new  dance  creations  being  composed  now  by 
William  Schuman  and  Mordecai  Sater.  As 
she  has  said,  "I  am  not  ready  to  retire  yet — I 
shall  dance  In  the  dignity  of  my  time." 

Martha  Graham  has  reaffirmed  the  primacy 
of  the  human  spirit  in  an  age  dominated  by 
science  and  technology.  Drawing  her  inspi- 
ration from  many  humanistic  fields — legends, 
history,  religion,  literature,  art,  archeology, 
and  anthropology — she  has  found  ways  to 
express  our  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Martha  Graham,  we  meet  on  this  occa- 
sion—not adequate  to  your  very  great 
achievements — to  recognize  the  contributions 
you  have  made  and  are  making  to  mankind — 
including  all  future  generations.  And  now, 
on  behalf  of  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Human- 
istic Studies,  I  am  highly  honored  and  In- 
spired to  present  to  you  the  1965  Aspen 
Award  In  the  Humanities  with  the  citation: 
To  Martha  Graham  who  as  a  creative 
dancer,  choreographer,  and  company  direc- 
tor has  probed  deeply  those  dark  recesses  of 
the  human  spirit  and  expressed  essential 
truths  which  have  awakened  others  to  a  new 
appreciation  of  man's  nature. 


Martha  Graham  Acceptance  Speech  of  the 
Aspen  Award 
What  can  I  say?  You  know,  I  speak  with- 
out notes  because  I  cannot  read  and  look  up 
and  down,  and  besides  I  wear  glasses,  and  I 
am  very  vain.  So,  the  main  thing  Is.  of 
course,  that  I  can  always  look  Into  the  faces. 
That's  what  I  can  do  tod-^y,  and  when  I  do 
speak  In  a  theater  I  aK.ays  ask  that  the 
lights  be  up  enough  so  that  I  can  see  the  eyes 
and  the  faces  of  those  to  whom  I'm  speaking. 
After  all,  they  have  made  my  life — they  have 
shared  In  my  life  and  anything  that  I  have 
done  is  a  construction  really,  helped  by  many, 
many,  many   thousands  of  people. 


I  love  this — I  suppose  you  call  it  a  tent.  I 
love  it  very  much.  And  it  Is  always  in  mo- 
tion. It's  mobile.  It  has  none  of  the  terrific 
rigidity  of  some  theaters.  As  Mr.  Lowry  has 
lead  me  to  believe,  in  any  event,  sometimes 
we  get  the  buildings  before  we  have  anything 
to  put  into  them.  And.  of  course,  that  is 
so  very  tragic  and  so  frustrating  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  get  into  them. 

A  dancer's  life  is  a  strange  one.  It  is  not 
one  of  complete  refusal  to  live  life  by  any 
means.  Just  because  I  don't  have  children 
is  no  reason  why  the  members  of  the  company 
can't  have  children.  And  they  do.  They 
have  quite  a  few,  now — 12  or  something  like 
that  within  the  company.  Not  on  the  stage, 
not  yet.  I  haven't  reached  the  period  where 
I  can  do  the  Nutcracker  Suite  yet.  Much  as 
I  love  it.  and  I  love  to  go  and  see  it,  it  is 
outside  my  capabilities. 

When  I  was  approached  by  Dr.  Eurich  in 
New  York,  he  asked  if  he  could  come  to  see 
me.  He  came  to  my  apartment  and  he  told 
me  of  this  honor.  Well,  I  was  completely 
stunned  by  this.  I  could  say  nothing.  And 
there  was  one  periodical  weekly,  which  is  very 
famous  but  which  must  remain  nameless, 
that  asked  about  this  and  said,  "Well,  what 
did  you  say  when  you  got  it?"  And  I  said, 
'Well,  I  don't  believe  I  said  anything."  And 
the  man  said,  "Well,  didn't  you  say  whoopee 
or  anything  like  that?"  I  said  "No.  To  be- 
gin with,  it's  a  word  I  never  use."  And  in 
the  face  of  a  sacred  honor,  such  as  this  is.  It 
would  mean  nothing.  It's  not  even  joy.  It 
is  joy.  yes,  that  you  experience,  but  also  it  is 
something  far  more  reaching  than  that.  It's 
a  renewal  of  a  commitment. 

People  have  asked  me  why  I  chose  to  be  a 
dancer.  I  did  not  choose  to  be  a  dancer.  I 
was  chosen  to  be  a  dancer,  and  with  that 
you  live  all  your  life.  When  any  young  stu- 
dent asks  me.  "Do  you  think  I  should  be  a 
dancer?"  I  always  say,  "If  you  can  ask  me 
that  question,  no.  Only  if  there  is  only  one 
way  to  make  life  vivid  for  yourself  and  for 
others  should  you  embark  upon  such  a 
career." 

You  see,  to  begin  with,  It  takes  about  10 
years  to  produce  a  dancer.  That's  not  Inter- 
mittent training;  that's  daily  training.  You 
go  step,  by  step,  by  step.  At  10  years  you'll 
be  dancing — probably  even  before  that 
time — but.  by  10  years,  if  you  are  going  to 
be  a  dancer  at  all,  you  will  have  mastered 
the  instrument.  You  will  know  the  wonders 
of  the  human  body,  because  there  Is  nothing 
more  wonderful.  The  next  time  you  look 
into  the  mirror,  just  look  at  the  way  the  ears 
rest  next  to  your  head;  look  at  the  way  the 
hair  line  grows;  think  of  the  little  bones  In 
your  wrists;  think  of  the  magic  of  that  foot, 
comparatively  small,  upon  which  your  whole 
weight  rests.  It's  a  miracle.  And  the  dance 
In  all  those  areas  Is  a  celebration  of  that 
miracle.  Sometimes,  when  It's  very  hot  as  It 
was  when  I  left  New  York,  you  see  these  poor 
creatures  standing  at  the  bar,  sweating — the 
hairs  all  down — they  come  In  looking  lovely, 
and  they  leave  looking  rather  purified — but 
in  the  middle  it's  very  low;  very  low. 

And  then,  of  course,  outside  your  class- 
room work,  there  are  two  areas  which  you 
have  to  embark  upon.  One  Is  the  cultivation 
of  the  craft  which  is  In  the  school  where  you 
are  working.  The  other  is  that  something 
that  sometimes  is — and  has  to  remain — en- 
tirely with  you.  This  Is  the  cultivation  of 
the  being  from  which  whatever  there  Is  to  say 
comes.  It  just  doesn't  come  out  of  nowhere. 
It  comes  out  of  a  great  curiosity.  It  comes 
out  of  a  desire  to  be  an  image  maker,  because 
that's  what  Imagination  means.  It  means 
only  the  ability  to  make  Images.  But  it 
means  the  ability  to  make  those  images,  not 
as  dehumanized  things,  but  as  great  figures. 
Take  Clytemnestra — that  angry,  wild,  wicked 
woman.  In  the  ballet  that  I  do,  I  take  her 
from  the  end  of  the  third  play  where  she  asks, 
after  she  Is  In  Hades,  "Why  do  I  go  dishon- 
ored among  the  dead?     Others  have  killed. 


but  I  go  dishonored  among  the  dead."  And 
not  until  she  recognizes  the  fact  that  she 
killed — not  out  of  why  she  said  she  killed, 
which  was  vengence  for  the  sacrifice  of  Ip- 
hegenla  her  daughter,  but  out  of  lust  for 
Aeglsthus,  could  she  become  free  to  take  the 
branches  from  Hades  and  to  move. 

It  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  everything  and  every  min- 
ute has  been  treasured.  The  main  thing, 
of  course,  always  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  one  of  you  In  the  world — Just  one. 
You  came  from  a  certain  background,  yott 
were  born  at  a  certain  time — a  certain  in- 
stant in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  as 
that,  you  are  unique. 

They  say  every  snowfiake  Is  different.  1 
can  well  believe  It.  But  you  are  unique, 
and  if  that  is  not  fulfilled,  then  something 
has  been  lost.  Ambition  Is  not  enough; 
necessity  is  everything. 

And  when  T.  S.  Eliot  says  (I  may  get  one 
word  wrong).  "It  takes  a  state  or  condition 
of  complete  simplicity  costing  no  less  than 
everything,  to  produce  a  perfect  art  object" 
*  •  •  to  produce  something  that  has  the 
delicacy  and  vibrancy  of  a  living  thing,  a 
piece  of  jade,  a  piece  of  Chinese  art,  this 
means  that  It  lives.  It  pulses,  it  Is  alive  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years.  Even 
the  Luristan  things  are  still  alive  although 
we  don't  understand  them. 

It  has  been  a  great  experience  to  be  here, 
because  I  was  brought  up  on  the  west  coast 
and  my  training  was  there.  Then  I  went 
to  New  York  and  lived  there.  But  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  I  have  suddenly  discov- 
ered the  West  again.  I've  been  reading  the 
Denver  Post,  which  I  haven't  seen  for  a 
long  time.  And  I'm  suddenly  back  again, 
in  even  a  speech  which  is  familiar  to  me 
and,  of  cotirse,  this  fabulous,  fabulous  place. 
It  must  be  like  some  of  the  places  In  the 
Himalayas  which  harbor  great  thinking  and 
great  dedication  to  life,  even  with  a  with- 
drawal from  the  activity  of  life. 

And  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  except 
one  thing.  I  have  always  loved  St.  John 
Pearse  for  giving  me  this  line,  which  Is  in 
one  of  his  poems.  "We  have  so  little  time 
to  be  born  to  this  Instant." 
Thank  you. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Monday,  August  16,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  13.  1965: 
U.S.  Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Wallace  H.  Robinson,  Earl  E.  Anderson 

Jr.  BUchael  P.  Ryan 

Virgil  W.  Banning        Prank  E.  Oarretson 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

William  W.  Hagerty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  at  the  date 
of  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  corporation  In 
1967. 
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In   the   Army 


The  nominations  beginning  George  E. 
PalmeF  to  be  major,  and  ending  Jackson  M. 
Yielding,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Augiist  5,  1965. 

>«         —f»         ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Exo- 
dus 33:  15:  //  Thy  presence  go  not  with 
us,  carry  us  not  up  hence. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  whose  mercy 
and  love  we  have  as  our  hope,  may  we 
not  be  careless  of  the  inheritance  of  in- 
spiration, which  those  who  have  gone 
before  have  left  us. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  our  comrades 
and  fellow  workers  who  share  with  us 
Thy  blessings,  and  we  adore  Thy  name 
with  all  who  seek  to  serve  Thy  holy  will 
in  faithfulness  and  joy. 

As  Thou  dost  look  into  the  chambers 
and  corners  of  our  hearts  mayest  Thou 
find  there  a  profound  and  deep  hunger 
urging  us  on  and  strengthening  and 
sustaining  us  in  a  way  of  life  that  is  heroic 
and  dedicated. 

Grant  that  as  we  daily  struggle  and 
aspire  for  truth,  love,  and  righteousness 
may  the  division  and  the  broken  ties  of 
humanity  be  woven  into  an  eternal  com- 
munion and  the  hurt  and  heartaches  of 
mankind  shall  be  healed. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  Thursday,  August  12, 
1965,  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training; 

H.R.  208.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  the  same  liberali- 
zation of  time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  was  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591.  and 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training: 

H.R.  3037.  An  act  to  amend  section  1485 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  remains  of  deceased 
dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
Incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  hazard- 
ous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier; 

H.R.  5034.  An  act  to  amend  section  2575(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  un- 
claimed personal  property  under  certain  con- 
<tltlons; 


H.R.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  7595.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation  at 
Government  expense  for  dependents  accom- 
panying members  of  the  uniformed  services 
at  their  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United 
States,  who  require  medical  care  not  locally 
available; 

H.R.  7843.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave; 

H.R.  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  23.  1949.  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

H.R.  10306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended: 

H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith";  and 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  89.  An  act  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  205.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in 
safeguarding  the  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  5519.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
under  certain  circumstances;  and 

H.R.  9947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959.  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  7969.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
In  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  8639.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 


cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Houst  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr. 
FVlbright,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Sim 
Mah; 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paride  Mar- 
chesan; 

S.  505.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darlyne  Ma- 
rie Cecile  Fisher  Every; 

S.  782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Ungvari; 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslleos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

S.  1651.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Augus- 
tine Y.  M.  Yao; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guillermo 
Macalintal  Madrigal: 

S.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara; 

S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virgllio 
Acosta-Martinez; 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Gans- 
muller; 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
Arthur  Godltlabols-Deacon; 

S.2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  No.  198  entitled  "The  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations": 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments"  and  the  1965  supple- 
ment thereto:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  reE>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  81)  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  apportion  the  sum  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
for  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment," had  appointed  Mr.  Monroney 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  numbered 
66-2. 


THE   LATE  HONORABLE  GRACIE 
PFOST 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gracie 
Pfost  was  born  in  Boone  County,  Ark., 
not  many  miles  from  my  own  birthplace. 
I  did  not  know  her  until  she  came  to  the 
Congress  on  January  3,  1953.  She  came 
right  to  see  me  because  I  was  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  district  in  which  she 
was  born. 

During  her  years  in  the  Congress,  there 
was  none  more  dedicated  to  the  causes 
which  she  espoused  and  none  more  tena- 
cious in  her  efforts  to  sustain  those  views. 
Twice  I  remember  in  difficult  pieces  of 
legislation  affecting  our  ov/n  congres- 
sional district,  she  worked  day  and  night 
on  the  two  projects  because  they  were  in 
her  native  State. 

You  never  had  to  worry  about  Grade's 
loyalty  to  her  country,  her  family,  and 
her  friends. 

A  gallant  lady  has  left  us  in  body,  but 
her  spirit  will  ahvays  be  with  us. 

Mrs.  Trimble  and  I  are  everlastingly 
indebted  to  her  not  only  for  her  kind- 
ness but  for  her  friendship. 


mileage  or  transportation  expense  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  (2)  official  par- 
ticipation in  the  funeral  services  of  deceased 
Senators  or  Representatives,  or  (3)  official 
trips  originating  in  the  Senator's  State  or 
Representative's  district  during  periods  when 
Congress  is  not  In  session.  (Public  Law  86- 
628,  July  12,  1960.) 

The  unfairness  of  this  law  is  that  it 
prevents  payment  of  travel  expenses, 
with  three  exceptions,  to  Members  who 
travel  on  ofiBcial  business  to  any  place  in 
their  districts.  The  studies  and  in- 
vestigations of  committees  require  trips 
to  various  areas  of  the  United  States. 
For  example,  a  five-member  subcommit- 
tee may  have  hearings  in  a  certain  city 
which  is  situated  within  the  congres- 
sional district  of  one  of  the  five  Members 
of  the  subcommittee.  Under  this  law  the 
travel  expenses  of  four  subcommittee 
members  may  be  paid  while  the  expenses 
of  the  fifth  member,  who  represented  the 
district,  could  not  be  paid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT,  1959,  REIMBURSEMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9947)  to 
amend  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1959,  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  3.  after  line  5.  Insert: 

"Sec.  4.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
105(c)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1961  (Public  Law  86-628:  2  U.S.C. 
43c),  is  hereby  repealed." 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  amendment 
would  repeal  the  United  States  Code, 
title  2,  section  43c,  entitled  "Restriction 
on  payment  of  travel  expenses." 

This  is  an  item  which  was  included  in 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act  of  1961  and  provides  that: 

No  funds  made  available  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  travel  or  subsistence  for  any  trip  made  by 
any  Senator  or  Representative  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  his  home  State  in 
the  case  of  a  Senator,  or  his  district  In  the 
case  of  a  Representative,  other  than  ( 1 )  trips 
which  are  specifically  authorized  by  law  for 


CONSENT    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TERCENTENARY  COMMISSION  TO 
COMMEMORATE  THE  ADVENT 
AND  HISTORY  OF  FATHER 
JACQUES  MARQUETTE  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  (S.J. 
Res.  53)  to  establish  a  tercentenary 
commission  to  commemorate  the  advent 
and  history  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
in  North  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  we  have  received  in  the 
last  fortnight  the  departmental  report 
which  meets  the  stipulation  of  the  House 
for  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  Gen- 
erally, I  see  no  objection  to  establishing 
this  tercentenary  commission.  In  ref- 
erence to  this  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar I  would  still  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  sponsoring  the  bill,  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  are  amendments 
propKJsed  as  recommended  by  one  of  the 
departmental  reports  before  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  today? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  we  have  prepared, 
and  there  is  now  on  the  Clerk's  desk,  an 
amendment  which  we  would  like  to  have 
adopted  at  this  time. 

For  the  further  information  of  the 
gentleman,  as  will  be  recalled  from  the 
report,  there  is  a  question  of  whether 
there  is  any  appropriation  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman there  is  not. 


Mr.  HALL.  Is  this  the  selfsame 
amendment,  copy  of  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, that  is  i>ertinent  only  to  the 
transmittal  of  the  commission  through 
the  President's  office,  and  thence  for- 
warded to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  have  the  assurance 
of  the  gentleman  that  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  intended,  which  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  this  com- 
mission now  or  in  the  future? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  have  the  assurance 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, that  all  of  these  authorizations, 
including  the  penalty  provisions,  or 
franking  privilege  for  the  commission 
and  other  benefits  therein  as  set  forth 
in  the  bill  are  customary  for  such  com- 
missions? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  the  meaning,  since  he  has  said 
there  will  be  no  appropriations  called  for 
in  connection  with  this  joint  resolution, 
of  the  word  "assistance"  on  page  3.  To 
be  more  specific,  does  this  mean  there 
are  agencies  and  departments  of  govern- 
ment that  will  supply  personnel  for  the 
use  of  the  commission  and  funds  may  be 
provided  by  the  various  departments  and 
agencies? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page 
3? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Page  3,  line  20,  which 
reads  that  the  commission  is  empowered 
to  call  on  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  their  advice  and  assistance. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  commission  may 
request  of  the  Federal  departments,  and 
it  is  not  intended  they  should  call  upon 
any  of  their  employees  to  do  any  work. 
The  commission  itself  is  authorized  to 
accept  donations  of  property,  money  and 
personal  services.  But  this  language  is 
not  intended  to  permit  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments'  and  agencies'  em- 
ployed personnel  other  than  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  also 
say  it  is  not  intended  that  the  commis- 
sion use  the  funds  of  other  departments 
or  agencies? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  an- 
swer is  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.    They  will  not? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  want  to  add  that 
this  is,  I  think,  the  first  commission  I 
have  heard  of  being  established  by  the 
Congress  that  calls  for  no  money  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  manner  to  support  it.  This  marks  a 
red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  Congress 
when  it  establishes  a  brandnew  com- 
mission at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  tax 
payers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read    the    Senate    joint    resolution,    as 

follows : 

S.J.  Res.  53 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission, which  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by   the  President  of  the   Senate: 

(2)  Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Houes  of  Representatives:  and 

(3)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman  and 
executive  officer.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  no  salary  by  reason  of 
their  services  as  members,  but  the  executive 
officer  may  reimburse  them  for  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
conducting  Commission  business. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  execute  suitable  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  advent  and  subsequent 
history  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  who 
came  to  New  France  in  1666.  In  conjunction 
with  the  development  of  such  plans,  the 
Commission  shall  Investigate,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  de- 
sirability and  suitability  of  establishing  a 
permanent  national  monument  or  memorial 
to  commemorate  the  historical  events  asso- 
ciated with  the  life  of  Father  Jacques  Mar- 
queite  in  the  New  World,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Commission's  rejwrt  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions: Provided,  That  no  employee  whose 
position  would  be  subject  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  If  said  Act 
were  applicable  to  such  position,  shall  be 
paid  a  salary  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate 
payable  imder  said  Act  for  positions  of 
equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility.  Such 
rates  of  compensation  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
ClaESification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  of 
the  same  date  such  rates  are  authorized  for 
positions  subject  to  said  Act.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  make  adequate  provision  for  ad- 
ministrative review  of  any  determination  to 
dismiss  any  employee. 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services:  to  cooperate  with  agencies 
of  State  and  local  government:  with  patri- 
otic and  historical  societies  and  with  Institu- 
tions of  learning:  and  to  call  upon  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  for  their 
advice  and  assistance  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Joint  resolution.  The  Com- 
mission, to  such  extent  as  it  finds  to  be  nec- 
essary, may  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
property  and  make  contracts,  and  may  exer- 
cise those  powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  carry  out  efficiently  and  in  the  public 
interest  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  repolutlon. 
(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records 
of  such  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commission. 
A  ref)ort  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
Including  an  accounting  of  funds  received 
and  expended,  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Congress  within  one  year 


following  the  termination  of  the  celebration 
as  prescribed  by  this  Joint  resolution.  The 
Commission  shall  terminate  upxm  submission 
of  its  report  of  the  Congress,  unless  the  in- 
vestigation authorized  In  section  2  of  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  Incomplete  and  the  report 
thereon  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

( c )  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion remaining  upon  termination  of  the  cele- 
bration may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national  park 
system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  prop- 
erty. The  net  revenues,  after  payment  of 
Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Commis- 
sion activities,  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Mall  matter  sent  by  the  Commission 
as  penalty  mall  or  franked  mall  shall  be 
accepted  for  mall  subject  to  section  4156 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$10,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
On  page  5,  strike  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Zablocki]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53. 
to  establish  a  tercentenary  commission 
to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  to  North  America  in 
1666. 

The  United  States  is  a  relatively  young 
country.  We  have  few  anniversaries  in 
our  history  that  are  more  than  200  years 
old.  Next  year,  however,  our  Nation  will 
observe  the  300th  anniversary  of  an 
event  that  profoundly  marked  the  course 
of  events  on  this  continent.  It  was  the 
landing  on  these  shores  of  the  famous 
French  Jesuit  priest  and  explorer,  P6re 
Jacques  Marquette. 

The  importance  of  the  coming  of  Fere 
Marquette  to  my  own  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  the  Midwest,  and.  indeed,  to  the 
entire  Nation,  scarcely  can  be  overem- 
phasized. This  courageous  man  has 
left  his  mark  upon  our  land  and  upon 
our  lives. 

As  a  part  of  a  nationwide  effort  to 
honor  Pdre  Marquette  on  this  important 
occasion,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission which  would  develop  and  carry 
out  plans  for  the  1966  celebration,  and 
would  investigate  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  permanent  national  mon- 
ument to  commemorate  the  events  of 
the  Jesuit's  life  and  explorations  in 
North  America. 

That  is  the  substance  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53,  which  is  before  us  today, 
and  of  similar  bills  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Gray]  and  by  me. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  12  members,  4  from  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 4  from  the  House  to  be  appointed 


by  the  Speaker,  and  4  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  From  among  his  four 
appointees,  the  President  would  desig- 
nate one  to  be  Chairman  and  executive 
officer. 

The  Commissioners  will  receive  no 
comj>ensation  for  their  service,  other 
than  reimbursement  for  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

As  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53 
does  not  authorize  the  expenditure  of  any 
Federal  funds,  nor  does  it  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  any  future  ap- 
propriation. It  simply  allows  the  Com- 
mission to  accept  donations  of  money, 
property,  or  personal  service,  and  to  call 
upon  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  their  advice  and  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Earlier  an  objection  was  raised  to  this 
proposal  on  the  grounds  that  depart- 
mental reports  had  not  yet  been  received 
on  it.  Those  repwrts  have  now  been  ob- 
tained and  they  are  favorable. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  as- 
serted that  his  department  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  resolution  if  one  minor,  non- 
substantive change  is  made.  The  report 
emphasizes  the  important  contribution 
of  Pere  Marquette  in  pushing  back  the 
frontiers  of  our  country  and  aiding  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  American 
heartland.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  concurred  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  barely  5  months  remain 
in  1965  for  the  Commission  to  develop 
and  execute  plans  for  the  1966  tercen- 
tenary celebration.  Time  is  short  and 
much  remains  to  be  done  if  this  impor- 
tant event  in  our  history  is  to  be  cele- 
brated appropriately. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent  concur  in  this  resolu- 
tion without  further  delay. 

amendment   offered    by    MR.    ROGERS   OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  On  page  2.  line  22.  after  "World", 
strike  the  comma  and  insert  a  period  and 
delete  all  that  follows  through  line  24  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit 
a  report  of  such  investigation  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  which  the 
President  may  deem  appropriate." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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OBSERVING  THE  250TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HOPKINTON,  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  439)  relative  to  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  Hopkinton, 
Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  will  simply  make  the 
statement  that  the  previously  pointed 
out  questions  of  lack  of  departmental 
reports;  and  questions  concerning  such 
things  as  whether  or  not  this  establishes 
a  precedent;  and  who  are  some  of  this 
community's  sons  and  daughters;  and 
what  are  the  "important  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Nation"  by  the  community; 
what  is  the  current  population;  and  why 
were  all  the  whereas  clauses  stricken, 
have  not  been  answered  In  the  interim 
since  this  was  put  over  without  preju- 
dice 2  weeks  ago. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  again 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  5899  OF  TITLE 
10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO 
PROVIDE  PERMANENT  AUTHOR- 
ITY UNDER  WHICH  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  IN  THE  GRADE 
OF  CAPTAIN  SHALL  BE  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  FOR  PRO- 
MOTION WHEN  THEIR  RUNNING 
MATES  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION FOR  PROMOTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1805) 
to  amend  section  5899  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thority under  which  Naval  Reserve 
officers  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible 
for  consideration  for  promotion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1805 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5899  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•until  July  1,  1969,". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"That  section  5899  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "until  July  1. 1961,",  and 

"(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following:  "However,  an  officer  In  the 
grade  of  colonel  Is  eligible  for  consideration 
for  promotion  when  his  running  mate  Is  eli- 
gible for  consideration  for  promotion."  '  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  7327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 605  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  repealing  section  7043;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  following  item 
from  the  analysis: 

"7043.  Academic  Dean." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following:  "That  section  7043 
(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  following:  ',  but 
not  more  than  $13,500  a  year.'  and  substitut- 
ing a  period  therefor." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALARY  OF  ACADEMIC  DEAN,  NAVAL 
POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL,  MON- 
TEREY, CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7327) 
to  repeal  section  7043  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 


EXEMPTING  CERTAIN  CONTRACTS 
PROM  AN  EXAMINATION-OF-REC- 
ORDS   CLAUSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3041) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  exempt  certain  contracts  with  foreign 
contractoi-s  from  the  requirement  for  an 
examination-of -record  clause. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  some  information  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  British 
have  had  a  delegation  in  our  country 
trying  to  negotiate  for  $50  million  of 
contracts  to  build  naval  vessels  while 
we  in  our  counti-y  have  shipyards,  both 
private  and  public,  badly  in  need  of  work. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  whether  this  bill  will  open  the 
door  to  allow  a  contract  to  be  signed  with 
the  British  which  would  make  it  un- 
necessary for  us  to  check  their  books? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
answer  to  that  is  "No."  But  to  further 
amplify  the  subject  matter,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  handled  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  LMr.  PriceI  and  I  will 
ask  him  to  respond  to  your  inquiry. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  can  enlighten  me  with 
regard  to  this  proposed  $50  million  con- 
tract to  build  naval  vessels  in  England. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
the  full  committee  felt  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  We  have  a  program  of 
reciprocity  where  we  are  greatly  favored 
in  the  exchange  of  contracts  and  we  do 


not  think  it  would  have  the  effect  that 
the  gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  hate  to  think  we 
would  let  contracts  of  such  vast  size 
without  an  audit  and  wanting  to  ex- 
amine the  books  of  the  contractor  to  be 
sure  we  are  not  overpaying.  Of  course, 
I  would  add  to  that  that  I  would  not  want 
to  see  these  contracts  entered  into  under 
any  circumstances.  I  am  opposed  to  al- 
lowing the  British  to  build  our  naval  ves- 
sels, and  would  like  to  see  this  bill  go  by 
if  it  might  open  the  door  to  such  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  also  looked  very  thor- 
oughly into  the  particular  matter  and 
the  question  that  the  gentleman  raises 
was  raised  in  the  full  committee  and 
also  in  the  subcommittee.  The  reply  was 
such  that  It  satisfied  every  memtjier  of 
the  committee  that  what  the  gentleman 
fears  would  not  happen  under  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
There  are  two  subject  matters  here.  One 
is  a  contract  with  a  sovereign  power,  to 
wit,  the  British  Government.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
a  contract  with  a  government.  But  on 
the  construction  of  ships,  this  would  be 
a  contract  with  a  private  contractor  in 
Great  Britain,  and  we  would  have  control 
over  that  and  plan  to  have  control  over 
that. 

We  have  no  notion  of  seeing  our  ship- 
yards starve.  Any  sort  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
private  ship  contractors  in  any  other 
country  will  have  our  close  scrutiny. 
There  will  be  no  construction  of  any  cap- 
ital ships  anywhere  that  I  know  any- 
thing about. 

There  are  some  small  categories  of 
vessels  involved  in  a  deal  whereby  the 
advantage  to  this  country  is  in  a  ratio 
of  about  40  or  50  to  1,  in  gold  and  cur- 
rency benefits  to  us.  I  do  not  believe 
those  categories  of  small  vessels  are  such 
that  the  committee  would  interpose  ob- 
jection. I  doubt  we  would  construe  an 
agreement  of  this  kind  as  creating  a  prec- 
edent. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
that  this  pertains  to  other  procurement. 
It  does  not  pertain  to  construction  of 
ships.  It  Is  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  a  situation  which  exists 
today  and  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  handling  by  a  certain 
arrangement.  All  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  indicated  it  would  result 
in  savings  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  procurement  contracts. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. I  am  counting  on  them  to  protect 
the  American  workmen  and  shipyards 
that  need  work. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
colleague,  as  one  of  the  official  objectors 
and  as  a  Representative  from  one  of  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  areas  in  the  United 
States,  which  he  represents  so  well;  that 
actually  this  legislation  has  been  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  the  gentlemen  have  said 
previously,  and  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  more  than  4  years, 
to  my  knowledge.  Originally  it  did  not 
come  out  of  the  committee  and  was  ob- 
jected to  therein  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  We  suggested  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  be  brought  into 
this  situation. 

The  gentleman  will  note  that  there  is 
an  amendment  and  an  inclusion,  on  recr 
ommendation  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  takes  care  of  the  ex- 
amination and  records  before  the  fact 
rather  than  after  the  fact,  where  it  is 
necessary  for  us  Jto  procure  such  things 
as  prototypes  of  Swedish  recoilless  rifles, 
as  desired  in  1961  when  this  question 
first  occurred.  Since,  there  have  been 
numerous  additional  instances. 

Secondly,  hearings  are  going  on  in  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Arm^ed  Services  re  the  overseas  build- 
ing of  ships  01  any  type,  particularly 
those  of  the  capital  class. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  reassurance 
to  those  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  and  from  South  Carolina 
concerning  the  question  of  my  colleague 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  tell,  from  read- 
ing the  report,  whether  the  Comptroller 
General  is  written  in  or  out  of  this  as 
to  authority  to  review  contracts. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  very  definitely  in.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  explained  how  the  Comp- 
troller General  came  into  the  picture. 
It  was  at  the  insistence  of  the  committee 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  iS  very  deflmtely 
in  the  picture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 137  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Section  2310(b)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  section 
2307(c)"  and  inserting  the  words  "section 
2307(c),  or  section  2313(c)"  in  place  there- 
of; and 

(B)  by  strilcing  out  the  words  "or  (4)" 
and  inserting  the  words  "(4)  clearly  indicate 
why  the  application  of  section  2313(b)  to  a 
contract  or  subcontract  with  a  foreign  con- 


tractor or  foreign  subcontractor  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest,  or  (5)". 
(2)   Section  2313  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Each"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  the  words  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  each" 
in  place  thereof:  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  tliereof : 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  does  not  apply  to  a 
contract  or  subcontract  with  a  foreign  con- 
tractor or  foreign  subcontractor  if  the  head 
of  the  agency  determines,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Comptroller  General  or  his 
designee,  that  the  application  of  that  sub- 
section to  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  How- 
ever, the  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller 
General  or  his  designee  is  not  required 
where  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  (1) 
is  a  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof; 
or  (2)  is  precluded  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try involved  from  making  its  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  available  for  exam- 
ination." 

Sec.  2.  Section  304(c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  added  by  the  Act  of  October  31.  1951, 
chapter  652  (41  U.S.C.  254(c)).  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentences  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  however, 
such  clause  may  be  omitted  from  contracts 
with  foreign  contractors  or  foreign  subcon- 
tractors if  the  agency  head  determines,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  designee,  that 
the  omission  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  concur- 
rence of  tne  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  designee  is  not  required 
for  the  omission  of  such  clause  where  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  (1)  is  a  foreign 
go^ ernrxient  or  agency  thereof:  or  (2)  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  laws  of  the  country  Involved 
from  making  its  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  records  available  for  examination.  The 
power  of  the  agoncy  head  to  make  the  deter- 
mination specified  in  the  preceding  sentences 
shall  not  be  delegable." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  August 
28.  1958  (50  use.  1433(b)).  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentences  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  however,  such  clause 
may  be  omitted  from  contracts  with  foreign 
contractors  or  foreign  subcontractors  if  the 
agency  head  determines,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  designee,  that  the  omis- 
sion will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  concurrence  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  his  designee  is  not  required  for  the  omis- 
sion of  such  clause  where  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  (1)  is  a  foreign  government 
or  agency  thereof:  or  (2)  is  precluded  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  involved  from  mak- 
ing its  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records 
available  for  examination." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4.  line  4,  following  the  period 
insert  quotation  marks. 


Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5984 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2275  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  851),  is  further  amended  by — 

(a)  Deleting  the  words  "or  Territory" 
wherever  they  appear  in  that  section; 

(b)  Deleting  the  words  "prior  to  survey" 
wherever  they  appear  in  that  section  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  "before  title 
could  pass  to  the  State". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2278  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  852),  is  fiu-ther 
amended  by — 

(a)  Deleting  the  words  "or  Territory"  and 
"or  Territories"  wherever  they  appear  in  that 
section; 

(b)  Deleting  the  words  "prior  to  survey" 
wherever  they  appear  In  that  section  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  "before  title 
could  pass  to  the  State". 

(c)  Add  the  words  "or  unsurveyed"  after 
the  word  "sxirvey"  in  subparagraph  (a) . 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  of  lines  8  and  9  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Adding  the  words  'or  unsurveyed'  after 
the  word  'surveyed'  in  subparagraph  (a) . 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
issue  regulations  governing  applications  for 
unsurveyed  lands.  If  he  establishes  any 
minimum  acreage  requirements,  they  shall 
provide  for  selection  of  tracts  of  reasonable 
size,  taking  into  consideration  location, 
terrain,  and  adjacent  land  ownership  and 
uses. 

"Sec.  4.  Prior  to  issuance  of  an  Instrument 
of  transfer,  lands  must  be  surveyed.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  within  five 
years,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds, 
survey  the  exterior  boundaries  of  lands  ap- 
proved as  suitable  for  transfer  to  the  State." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  SECTIONS  2275  AND  2276 
OF  THE  REVISED  STATUTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5984) 
to  amend  sections  2275  and  2276  of  the 


LEASING  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
TO  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6646 
to  amend  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
poses Act  pertaining  to  the  leasing  of 
public  lands  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  6646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hom^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1926,  as 
amended  (44  Stat.  741.  68  Stat.  173.  174,  43 
U.S.C.  869  1(b) ),  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  lease  such  land  to  the  State,  Terri- 
tory, county,  or  other  State,  Territorial,  or 
Federal  instrumentality  or  political  sub- 
division in  which  lands  are  situated  or  to  a 
nearby  municipal  corporation  In  the  same 
State  or  Territory,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  land  has  been  classified,  at  a  reasonable 
annual  rental,  for  a  period  up  to  twenty- 
five  years,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 


retary,  with   a   privilege  of  renewals  for   a 
like  period,". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following  langauge:  "That  section 
2(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1926  (44  Stat. 
741).  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  869-l(b)),  is 
further  amended  by  substituting  'twenty- 
flve'  for  'twenty'. 

"Sec.  2.  Upon  application  by  a  lessee  hold- 
ing a  lease  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  enter  into  a  new  lease  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  new  lease." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED    PROMOTION     OF     AIR 
FORCE   RESERVE   OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6007) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  promotion  of  qualified 
reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section  after  section 
8372: 

"§  8373.  Commissioned  officers:  Air  Force 
Reserve;  promotion  to  brigadier 
general  and  major  general 

"(a)  Officers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  may 
be  promoted  to  the  reserve  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  those  grades. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
furnish  the  names  of  any  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  who  are  assigned  to  the  duties 
of  a  general  officer  of  the  next  higher  reserve 
grade,  and  who  meet  standards  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  a  selection  board 
for  consideration  for  promotion  to  that 
grade. 

"(c)  Of  those  officers  considered  under 
subsection  (b),  the  selection  board  shall 
recommend  the  best  qualified  of  those  whom 
It  determines  to  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  fully  qual- 
ified for  promotion." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  delete  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  add  the 
following  after  line  10: 

"(d)  The  names  of  all  officers  on  a  recom- 
mended list  on  June  30,  1964  for  promotion 
to  the  reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general  or 
major  general  under  authority  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8373  of  this  title,  which 
terminated  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  placed  on 
the  appropriate  recommended  list  main- 
tained under  subsection  (c)  effective  July  1. 
1964.  The  promotion  of  any  such  officer  shall 
be  effective  for  all  purposes  July  1,  1964. 

"Sec.  2.  This  act  is  effective  July  1,  1964." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


GORGAS   MEMORIAL  LABORATORY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  511)  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  would  like  to  interrogate  someone  on 
this  bill. 

I  note  when  we  first  started  this  pro- 
gram and  first  began  to  give  appropria- 
tions to  this  laboratory  they  started  off 
with  $50,000.  This  bill  would  increase  it 
to  $500,000.  I  think  the  record  should 
show  just  what  this  laboratory  is  and 
what  is  being  done  with  the  money. 
Therefore  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
if  the  gentleman  can  answer  them. 

First  of  all.  where  is  this  laboratory 
located? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory  is  located  in  Panama  City,  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  is  the  op- 
erating research  establishment  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute,  which  is  a 
private  domestic,  nonstock  corporation. 
As  you  pointed  out,  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  laboratory  started  in  1929  when 
this  institute  was  established  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  with  an 
annual  authorization  of  S50.000.  This 
sum  was  increased  to  $150,000  in  1949  and 
to  $250,000  in  1959.  In  1960  Congress 
authorized  $500,000  for  the  construction 
of  new  laboratory  facilities,  making  it 
one  of  the  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in 
that  area.  Also  a  new  insectarj'  has  been 
built  for  the  laboratory  from  private 
funds.  This  increased  authorization  will 
make  it  possible  to  more  fully  utilize  and 
maintain  all  of  these  units. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Do 
you  have  any  idea  what  the  total  budget 
per  year  is  of  this  laboratory,  including 
our  appropriation,  contributions,  money 
from  investments,  and  private  donations? 
Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  informed  that  the 
1964  budget  was  approximately  $565,000. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Then,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  op- 
erating funds  comes  from  the  United 
States.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  is  correct.  And 
there  are  some  funds  from  private  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
My  next  question  is.  Who  directs  the  lab- 
oratory and  who  decides  what  they  are 
going  to  study  and  do  research  on? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  There  is  a  board,  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, made  up  of  private  individuals. 
They  have  some  very  distinguished  mem- 
bers on  that  Board.  If  you  would  like. 
I  will  be  glad  to  read  you  a  list.  Maj. 
Gen.  Paul  Streit  is  President  of  the 
Board.      Vice    President    and    General 


Counsel  of  the  Board  is  Hon.  Maurice 
Thatcher,  a  former  Member  of  Congress 
and  one  of  the  first  civil  Governors  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  There  is  also  a 
distinguished  group  of  doctors  on  the 
Board.  All  of  the  Board  members  serve 
without  compensation.  This  Institute 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  distinguished 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II,  when  the 
United  States  lost  its  source  of  quinine 
and  troops  in  the  southeast  Pacific  area 
were  riddled  with  malaria,  theve  was 
work  done  by  the  first  director  of  the 
Gorgas  laboratory,  Dr.  Herbert  Clark, 
which  permitted  the  United  States  to 
prescribe  atabrine  safely  and  in  sufficient 
doses  to  control  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia. 

It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  to  know  that  at  the  present  time 
research  work  is  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  migratory  birds  that  perhaps 
have  been  bringing  encephalitis  from 
tropical  areas  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  we  will  be  con- 
tributing $500,000  toward  this  labora- 
tory, if  they  do  discover  anything 
through  research,  will  that  be  readily 
available  to  the  United  States,  in  view  of 
our  great  contribution  to  this  labora- 
tory? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Of  course,  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  control  the  type  re- 
search that  will  be  done,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  information  will 
be  readily  available  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  an  important  bill.  It  is 
listed  on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  In 
view  of  that  fact,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAIMS  AGAINST  CUBA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9336) 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  relating  to 
certain  claims  against  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  departmental  reports  on  this  bill, 
and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  scheduled 
under  suspension,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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OFFENSES    COMMITTED   IN    INDIAN 
COUNTRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  872)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  offenses 
committed  in  Indian  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1153.  offenses  committed  within  Indian 
country,  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  1153.  Offenses  committed  within  Indian 
country 

"Any  Indian  who  commltfi  against  the  per- 
son or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other 
person  any  of  the  following  offenses,  namely, 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  carnal  knowl- 
edge, assault  with  Intent  to  commit  rape,  in- 
cest, assault  with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  arson,  burglary,  robbery, 
and  larceny  within  the  Indian  country,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  penalties  as 
all  other  persons  committing  any  of  the 
above  offenses,  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"As  used  In  this  section,  the  offenses  of 
rape  and  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  rape 
shall  be  defined  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, and  any  Indian  who  commits  the 
offenses  of  rape  or  assault  with  Intent  to 
commit  rape  upon  any  female  Indian  with- 
in the  Indian  country  shall  be  imprisoned  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  offenses  of 
burglary,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
and  incest  shall  be  defined  and  punished  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  such  offense  was  committed." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3242,  Indians  committing 
certain  offenses;  acts  on  reservations,  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read   as   follows: 

"f  3242.  Indians  committing  certain  offenses; 
acts  on  reservations 
"All  Indians  committing  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing offenses;  namely,  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, rape,  carnal  knowledge,  assault  with 
Intent  to  commit  rape.  Incest,  assault  with 
Intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  and  larceny 
on  and  within  the  Indian  country  shall  be 
tried  In  the  same  courts,  and  In  the  same 
manner,  as  are  all  other  persons  committing 
any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the  exclusive 
.lurisdlctlon  of  the  United  States." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  "knowledge,"  and 
insert  "knowledge  of  any  female,  not  nls 
wife,  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,". 

Page  2,  line  22.  strike  "knowledge,"  and  In- 
sert "knowledge  of  any  female,  not  his  wife, 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL   OF  RUBBER  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9544) 
to  authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard 
to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, or  approximately  620,000  long  tons 


of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  scheduled  under 
suspension,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL    OF    NICKEL    FROM    THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10305) 
to  authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard 
to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  124,200,000  pounds 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL    OF    MAGNESIUM    FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  453)  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  for  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  resolution  is  scheduled 
under  suspension,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL   OF   DIAMOND   DIES   AND 
BISMUTH  ALLOYS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  concurrent 
resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  454)  expressing 
the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  disposal 
of  diamond  dies  from  the  national 
stockpile,  and  nonstockpile  bismuth 
alloys. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  for  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  this  is  listed  on  the 
suspension  calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL  OF  HYOSCINE  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The     Clerk     called     the     concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  455)  expressing 


the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  disposal 
of  hyoscine  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  listed  under  suspen- 
sions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  OF  LAW  RELATING  TO 
APPOINTMENTS  OP  WOMEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6165) 
to  repeal  section  165  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
women  to  clerkships  in  the  executive  de- 
partments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovf^c 
of  Rzpresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
165  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  i5 
U.S.C.  33)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  165  relates  to  the  appointment 
of  women  to  clerkships  in  the  executive 
departments.  It  vested  in  department 
heads  the  discretionary  authority  to  ap- 
point women  to  positions,  upon  the  same 
conditions  and  with  the  same  compensa- 
tions, as  prescribed  for  men. 

Eventually  the  statute  was  interpreted 
as  restricting  to  agency  heads,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  President,  the  authority  to 
limit  the  appointment  and  promotion  in 
Federal  positions  to  one  sex  or  the  other. 
Subsequently,  such  interpretation  was 
invalidated,  thus  opening  the  way  for 
Presidential  action  to  assure  that  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  are  made 
without  regard  to  sex. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
eradicate  from  the  statutes  an  ancient 
discriminatory  provision  which  has  be- 
come obsolete  in  the  light  of  present 
circumstances. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recog- 
nizes that  section  165  is  an  anachromism. 
and  strongly  endorses  its  repeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green]  may  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  6165  provides  for  repeal  of  section 


165  of  the  U.S.  Revised  Statutes  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Women  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  any  department,  be  appointed  to  any  of 
the  clerkships  therein  authorized  by  law, 
upon  the  same  requisites  and  conditions, 
and  with  the  same  compensation  as  are  pre- 
scribed for  men. 

This  apparently  salutary  law,  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  which  was  to  encour- 
age employment  of  women  in  the  Federal 
service,  actually  provided  a  base  for  dis- 
crimination against  women.  A  1934 
Attorney  General's  ruling  interpreted 
this  section  to  mean  that  heads  of  de- 
partments had  complete  discretionary 
power  in  requesting  "male  only"  or  "fe- 
male only"  appointees  to  Federal  posi- 
tions, with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
women,  although  fully  qualified,  were 
frequently  barred  from  specific  positions 
by  the  "male  only"  proviso.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  completely  at  variance 
with  this  Nation's  historic  promise  to 
each  of  its  citizens  that  he  or  she  shall 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit.  It  is  particularly  inappropriate 
and  objectionable  when  practiced  by  the 
same  Federal  Government  which  is 
legally  and  morally  committed  to  the 
principles  of  equal  opportunity,  equal 
rights,  and  equal  justice  for  all.  Ad- 
mirable strides  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  and  months — on  many 
fronts — in  implementing  these  principles 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  in 
1962  a  reinterpretatlon  of  section  165  by 
then  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
led  to  a  reversal  of  his  predecessor's  rul- 
ing which  had  for  so  many  years  per- 
mitted discrimination  against  women  in 
Federal  employment. 

The    immediate    circumstance    which 
led  to  this  reinterpretatlon  was  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Employment  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women — a  com- 
mission established  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  which  was  chaired,  until 
her  death,  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt.    The 
Committee    members    learned   in   their 
study  that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  employment,  as 
in   private  employment,   in  relation  to 
promotion  and  advancement  of  women. 
A  chief  cause,  they  discovered,  was  this 
discretionary  power  given  to  department 
heads  to   request  male  only  or  female 
only    appointees   for   specific   positions. 
As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  work.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  requested  a  review  of  tlie  legal 
basis  for  this  discretionary  power  with 
the  happy  result,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
that  the  1934  opinion  was  reversed  by  our 
former  Attorney  General,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy.   This  means,  of  course,  that  this 
section  of  the  law  has  been  rendered  in- 
nocuous for  the  moment,  but  it  does  not 
in  any  way  preclude  the  possibility  of 
some  future  Attorney  General  reinter- 
preting the  statute  to  again  permit  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices.    My 
bill,  H.R.  6165,  would  foreclose  this  pos- 
sibility by  repealing  this  section  of  the 
law.     Repeal  of  section  165  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  any  current  practice  and, 
as  such,  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
housekeeping     measure:     clearing     the 
law  books  of  a  currently  superfluous  but 
potentially  harmful  statute. 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  subcommittee 
hearings  on  H.R.  6165  no  adverse  testi- 
mony was  offered.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
strong  objections  have  been  raised 
against  it  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  leg- 
islation has  had  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  many  able  and  knowledgeable 
people.  These  include  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Macy,  my  colleagues, 
Congresswoman  Florence  Dwyer  and 
Congresswoman  Catherine  May,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  and  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  and,  in  addition,  the 
favorable  testimony  of  Miss  Marguerite 
Rawalt,  a  distinguished  attorney  and 
member  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  I  am  confident 
that  their  good  sense  and  careful  labor 
will  find  its  reward  in  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

SHIPMENT  OF  VEHICLES  OF 
DECEASED  PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9975) 
to  authorize  the  shipment,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  to,  from,  and  within  the 
United  States  and  between  oversea  areas 
of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  deceased 
or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJi.  9975 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  12  of  the  Missing  Persons 
Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1012),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "In  those 
cases  where  the  vehicle  is  located  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  or  In 
Alaska". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of   order  that  a   quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  2371 


Andrews, 

Evins.  Term. 

Nix 

N.  Dak. 

Flno 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ash  brook 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Powell 

Ashmore 

GilUgan 

Qulllen 

Bingham 

Goodell 

Relnecke 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Greg. 

Resnlck 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bonner 

Helstoskl 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Holifield 

Roybal 

Brock 

Holland 

Ryan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Karth 

Scheuer 

Burton,  Utah 

Keogh 

Scott 

Cabell 

King.  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Cahlll 

Kluczynskl 

Skubltz 

Cameron 

Kornegay 

Slack 

Carter 

Landrum 

Teague.  Tex. 

Conte 

Lindsay 

Thomas 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Toll 

Corbett 

McDade 

Tupper 

Craley 

McDowell 

Utt 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlln 

Cunningham 

MacGregor 

Vivian 

Curtln 

Martin,  Mass. 

White.  Idaho 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Willis 

Derwinskl 

May 

Wilson. 

Dlggs 

Miller 

Charles  H. 

Dowdy 

Monagan 

Young 

Dwyer 

Moorhead 

Edwards,  Calif 

Morton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OF  NICKEL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6431)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  with  an  amend- 
ment as  printed  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6431 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subpart 
B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States:  28  F.R.,  part  II,  Aug.  17.  1963; 
77A  Stat.;  19  U.S.C.  sec.  1202)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  preceding  Item  911.70 
the  following  new  Items : 


911.21 
911.22 
911.23 


Ferroiiickel  (provided  for  in  item  607.25,  part  2B, 
schedule  6) -vv,-;;:.. :■ 

Unwrouglit  nickel  (provided  for  in  item  620.02,  part 
2E,  scliedule  6) - --• 

Nickel  powders  (provided  for  in  item  620.32,  part  2E, 
schedule  fi) - - 


Free 
Free 
Free 


3<per  lb. 
3<  per  lb. 
Zt.  per  lb. 


On  or  before 

6/30/67 
On  or  before 

6/30/67 
Onorl)efore 

6/30/07 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Duty-free  treatment  with  respect  to 
any  article  provided  for  In  Item  607.25, 
620.02.  or  620.32  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  shall  not  apply  after  June  30.  1967,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement  which  Is 
entered  into  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  before  July  1,  1967.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  201(a)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C,  sec.  1821(a) 
( 2 ) ) ,  in  the  case  of  such  a  trade  agreement 
the  duty-free  treatment  provided  by  Item 
911.21,  911.22,  or  911.23  of  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  be  considered  as  ex- 
isting duty-free  treatment. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  secon^  de- 
manded? ^ 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  demands  a  second. 
Without  objection,  a  second  will  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6431 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeli].  A 
companion  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     I  Mr. 
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Burke].  Mr.  Schneebeli's  bill  was  re- 
ported, and  Mr.  Burke  filed  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ac- 
companying Mr.  Schneebeli's  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  limit  the 
import  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel 
in  order  to  help  the  U.S.  producers  of 
steel  products,  particularly  stainless  steel, 
to  lower  their  costs  and  thus  place  them 
in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  im- 
ports in  the  domestic  market  and  in  the 
export  market  with  foreign  producers 
who  obtain  their  nickel  duty  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  nickel  requirements 
cannot  be  met  by  domestic  production, 
which  supplies  about  one-fifth  of  our  to- 
tal consumption.  Therefore,  we  depend 
in  most  part  upon  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  such  a  situation  it  is 
eood  5cn.se  to  make  these  imports  avail- 
able to  our  manufacturers  without  the 
impediment  of  a  duty.  Because  the  Ken- 
nedy round  trade  negotiations  are  im- 
derway  in  Geneva,  however,  the  commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  preserved 
the  bargaining  power  for  the  U.S. 
negotiators  with  respect  to  the  items 
covered  by  the  bill — ferronickel,  un- 
wrought  nickel  and  nickel  powders — 
by  merely  suspending  the  duty,  which  is 
1'4  cents  per  pound,  until  July  1,  1967. 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  grant 
an  extension  of  duty-free  treatment  be- 
yond that  date  in  a  trade  agreement  in 
which  the  United  States  will  obtain  re- 
ciprocal concessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interested  executive 
arencies  have  all  reported  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  House  will  be  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  this  legislation  which  will 
assist  U.S.  industry  in  obtaining  its  nickel 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  departments 
of  Government  were  favorable  to  the 
legislation.  There  is  only  one  producer 
of  nickel  about  v;hich  I  know  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  producing  nickel,  as  I  un- 
derstand, in  some  forai  in  the  State  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Duncan  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  April  27.  1965,  expressed  their 
views  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  letter  they  pointed 
out  that  while — and  I  will  read  this  one 
sentence  out  of  the  entire  letter: 

While  this  is  not  an  Inconsiderable 
sum — 

Talking  about  the  amount  by  which 
the  company's  income  might  be  reduced 
if  the  price  of  nickel  went  down  this 
1 V4  cents — 

we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  oppose  the 
bills  for  that  reason  If  your  committee 
and  the  Congress  considers  the  proposed 
legislation  to  be  clearly  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  say 
for  myself — and  I  would  hope  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — that 
I  do  consider  the  legislation  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.    We  think  it  should  be 


passed.  The  committee  was  unanimous 
in  this  thought. 

There  is  another  bill  to  be  considered 
today  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  I  note  was  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar having  to  do  with  the  use  of  nickel 
already  in  our  stockpile  for  domestic 
purposes  here  in  the  United  States  other 
than  military  in  nature. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R. 
6431,  is  in  the  national  interest  and  cer- 
tainly this  bill  should  be  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  say  that  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  his  effort  to  reduce  the 
tariff  in  this  instance,  although  I  have 
probably  made  a  reputation  for  being 
the  person  who  is  most  interested  in 
protective  tariffs.  This  comes  at  a  time 
in  the  juggling  of  our  production  in  this 
countiy  due  to  emergencies  and  other- 
wise, where  legislation  of  this  type  is 
essential.  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  in  discussing  the  matter, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  has  done  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  3-pronged  type  of  legislation 
dealing  with  the  vei-y  important  metal, 
molybdenum.  This  metal  is  of  greater 
importance  even  to  the  stainless  steel 
and  to  the  tool  steel  industries  than  the 
nickel  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  from  the  calendar 
day  that  we  have  legislation  pending 
dealing  with  all  3  points  on  which  I  have 
introduced  legislation. 

I  would  like  for  the  chairman  to  know 
I  respectfully  urge  that  the  legislation  I 
introduced  calling  for  a  suspension  of 
the  duties  on  molybdenum  be  considerea 
at  an  early  date.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  gentleman  will  have  the  au- 
thority, but  we  are  asking  that  the 
stockpile  be  reduced  in  the  amount  that 
the  emergency  is  calling  upon  to  stock- 
pile from  the  molybdenum  supply,  that 
for  the  last  3  years  the  only  way  we  have 
been  able  to  maintain  specialty  steel 
production  is  by  taking  from  the  stock- 
pile. Although  we  are  not  the  largest 
producers  of  molybdenum  in  the  world, 
we  do  produce  85  percent  of  the  molyb- 
denum, and  we  export  40  percent.  We 
have  reduced  the  amount  that  has  been 
available  for  American  industry,  there 
has  been  no  expansion  in  that  particular 
industry,  however,  and  I  have  asked  that 
there  be  no  exports  for  a  period  of  6 
months  until  the  American  needs  may 
be  supplied  and  the  tariff  suspended  so 
that  imoorts  from  Canada  can  come  in 
and  relieve  the  serious  situation  that 
exists. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  any  consid- 
eration he  can  give  me. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Duncan]  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  much  as  I  respect  the  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  insofar  as  it 


recommends  to  the  House  that  the  rules 
be  suspended  and  this  bill  passed. 

The  chairman  with  his  usual  skill  has 
explained  this  bill.  It  appears  to  be  a 
very  simple  bill.  It  eliminates  the  tariff 
on  three  classes  of  nickel — ferronickel, 
unwrought  nickel,  and  nickel  powders. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
no  tariffs  on  any  other  forms  of  nickel. 
They  come  in  duty  free  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  no  U.S.  production  of  un- 
wrought nickel  or  nickel  powders.  The 
only  production  of  nickel  in  this  country 
is  from  a  ferronickel  mine  in  the  district 
I  happen  to  represent.  This  industry 
employs  some  450  or  500  people,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  significance  to  us 
that  these  people  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed. They  have  some  15  years  of 
known  reserves  at  their  present  rate  of 
production.  The  total  production  of 
this  mine  in  Oregon  was  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  consumption  of  nickel  in 
all  forms  in  the  counti-y  in  the  year  1964. 

The  chairman  has  read  to  you  a  letter 
from  the  proprietors  of  this  mill  in  which 
they  indicate  if  it  is  in  the  best  judgment 
of  this  Congress  that  the  bill  be  passed, 
they  will  not  object  to  it  even  though  it 
may  mean  a  reduction  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  income  to  the 
plant.  I  have  investigated  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  any  jobs  in  this  par- 
ticular mine  and  mill.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  all  they  produce  and  I  am 
assured  they  will  continue  to  produce. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  present  employ- 
ment that  concerns  me.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  future.  Additional  explora- 
tions are  being  conducted  by  this  com- 
pany at  the  present  time  elsewhere  in 
southwest  Oregon.  Known  ores  in  this 
area  are  of  a  low  grade.  Any  reduction 
in  income  reduces  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional production  and  additional  mills 
that  may  furnish  additional  jobs  in  the 
days  to  come.  At  one  time,  mining  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  income  of 
my  district.  Today,  its  significance, 
aside  from  the  production  of  nonmetallic 
materials  such  as  sand,  gravel,  and  pum- 
ice, is  limited  almost  to  nickel.  And 
yet  great  wealth  remains  locked  up  in 
the  mountains  of  southwest  Oregon 
awaiting  only  our  ingenuity  to  again  be 
profitable. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  self- 
interest,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  this 
bill  is  not  apt  to  cause  us  a  present  loss, 
though  it  does  cast  a  potential  cloud  on 
the  future. 

But  there  is  far  more  to  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  than  defending  the  self- 
interest  of  an  industry  and  the  people 
employed  in  it  in  one's  district.  We  have 
to  have  a  consistent  tariff  policy  regard- 
less of  the  commodity  involved.  I  have 
been  one  who  has  always  expressed  him- 
self as  being  in  favor  of  freer  trade  and, 
had  I  been  here  when  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  passed,  I  would  have  supported 
it  enthusiastically.  I  associate  myself 
now  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  as  he  re- 
cently reported  on  his  activities  as  a 
congressional  representative  engaged  in 
negotiations  at  Geneva.  I  believe  our 
greater   prosperity   lies   in   freer  trade. 
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and  my  record  thus  far  in  the  Congress 
so  indicates.  I  was  one  of  the  few  west- 
ern Congressmen  who  voted  "no"  on  the 
bill  to  limit  beef  imports  last  year  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  and  would  materially 
damage  our  negotiations  at  Geneva 
without  striking  at  the  root  of  the  beef 
producers'  problem  one  iota.  Subsequent 
developments  have  proved  that  I  was 
substantially  correct,  but  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  I  gar- 
nered few  votes  by  virtue  of  having  taken 
this  position  last  year. 

While  I  favor  freer  trade.  I  also  firmly 
believe  that  freer  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  This  bill  is  one  more  step  along 
the  one-way  street  toward  the  constant 
erosion  of  protection  for  our  own  indus- 
try without  securing  reciprocal  conces- 
sions in  other  countries  for  our  products. 

This  is  a  bill  for  unilateral  elimination 
of  tariffs  with  absolutely  no  reciprocal 
benefits  back  to  the  United  States  insofar 
as  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tariff 
or  nontariff  trade  barriers  from  other 
countries  are  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  there  are  no  tar- 
iffs on  nickel  in  other  countries.  I  have 
tried  to  research  this  and  as  nearly  as  I 
can  tell,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity today  has  a  4.2  percent  tariff  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis  on  the  importation 
of  nickels  into  those  countries.  Italy 
alone  has  a  7  percent  tariff  and  over  a 
period  of  years  we  can  expect  this  to 
average  out  as  a  tariff  against  the  im- 
poi-tation  of  nickel  at  about  7  percent. 

At  the  present  time  some  30  percent 
of  the  domestic  production  from  Oregon 
is  going  into  the  export  market.  Why,  I 
would  ask  you.  should  we  reduce  uni- 
laterally the  tariffs  on  nickel  without 
getting  something  back  for  it  at  least  a 
reciprocal  reduction  in  nickel  tariffs  from 
the  EEC.  I  have  pears  produced  in  my 
district.  For  years  we  have  been  strug- 
gling with  Prance  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  to  get  some  concessions 
on  these  tariff  and  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers that  absolutely  restrict  the  impor- 
tation of  pears  and  apples  and  other 
fresh  fruits  into  those  countries.  Final- 
ly, we  got  an  agreement  under  which  we 
are  operating  today  which  is  reasonably 
satisfactory  but  which  still  creates  prob- 
lems for  our  U.S.  exports  and  which  is 
only  temporary,  coming  to  an  end  next 
year.  We  have  absolutely  no  assurance 
that  even  the  restricted  concessions  un- 
der which  we  are  presently  operating  will 
be  continued  beyond  next  season.  Why, 
I  would  ask  you,  can  we  not  take  this  of- 
fer of  ours  to  eliminate  nickel  tariffs  to 
the  bargaining  table  at  Geneva  and  say 
to  these  countries.  "Here  we  will  offer 
you  freer  trade  and  we  will  make  this 
concession — what  will  you  give  us  back 
for  it?" 

It  is  said  that  the  steel  companies 
want  this  because  they  are  the  consumers 
of  nickel  in  this  country  and  it  will  help 
them.  This  is  true.  Today,  of  course, 
they  are  the  free  traders  who  want  to 
eliminate  the  tariffs.  Tomorrow  the 
question,  of  course,  will  be  tariffs  on 
barbed  wire,  tariffs  on  nails,  and  tariffs 
on  some  product  that  they  do  not  con- 
sume, but  which  they  sell.  Then  the  freer 


traders  will  change   hats   and  become 
protectionists. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Albert  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  This  is  nat- 
ural and  I  do  not  blame  them.  It  is  a 
process  we  all  engage  in  from  time  to 
time.  I  am  saying  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  that.  I  am  saying  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  lay  out  a  positive  and  a 
consistent  tariff  policy  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  then  stick 
to  it  regardless  of  the  self-interest  of 
some  particular  group,  at  any  one  par- 
ticular time.  I  do  not  consider  that  we 
do  this  when  we  unilaterally  cut  tariffs 
in  the  Congress  while  our  negotiators 
bargain  at  Geneva  with  less  and  less  to 
bargain  with. 

It  is  said  that  this  will  improve  our 
balance  of  payments.  Of  course,  it  will. 
The  estimates  are  that  if  this  tariff  is 
reduced,  it  will  make  a  difference  of  some 
$15  to  $20  per  ton  in  the  selling  price  of 
stainless  steel.  This  ought  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  steel  companies  of 
this  country  in  their  domestic  sales  and 
also  in  their  efforts  to  hold  an  export 
market.  But  let  us  look  beyond  that 
apparent  fact. 

This  will  only  be  so  if  this  tariff  reduc- 
tion is  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  The 
greatest  supplier  of  nickel — from  Can- 
ada— has  said  it  will  pass  this  on  to  the 
consumer.  But  history  casts  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  that  statement.  In  1948 
when  tariffs  were  reduced  on  nickles,  it 
is  true  that  prices  came  down  by  the 
amotmt  of  the  reduction,  but  within 
months  the  price  of  nickel  went  up  6 
cents  to  8  cents  and  all  of  the  savings 
from  the  elimination  of  the  tariff  were 
gone  and  the  consumer  did  not  get  any- 
thing and  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  was  not  helped  but  aggravated. 
There  can  be  no  assurance  that  it  will 
not  be  so  again. 

There  are  three  classes  of  nickel  on 
which  the  tariff  is  to  be  reduced  by  this 
bill— nickel  powder,  unwrought  nickel, 
and  ferronickel.  Our  only  domestic  pro- 
duction is  ferronickel.  Ninety  percent 
of  our  consumption  is  imported  and 
about  96  percent  of  that  originates  from 
Canada  in  forms  other  than  ferronickel. 
The  only  foreign  company  that  is  in  a 
position  to  produce  ferronickel— which  is 
a  combination  of  nickel  and  iron  and 
which  is  highly  valued  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  stainless  steel — the  only  com- 
pany that  is  prepared  to  produce  ferro- 
nickel and  import  it  into  this  country  is 
Le  Societe  Nickel — a  French  company 
with  its  principal  production  in  New 
Caledonia. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  balance-of- 
payment  problem.  Certainly  we  want 
to  be  in  a  position  to  end  up  each  year 
with  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  But 
the  most  important  facet  of  that  trade 
balance  problem  is  the  demand  that  for- 
eign countries  place  on  our  gold  with 
dollar  credits  which  they  acquire. 

So  here,  now  and  today,  we  eliminate 
tariffs  on  ferronickel  and  give  an  unre- 
stricted share  of  our  nickel  market  to 


a  French  corporation  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  our  domestic  production  and  to 
the  detriment  of  our  friends  in  Canada, 
the  country  which  is  our  biggest  single 
customer,  with  whom  we  enjoy  a  sub- 
stantial and  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
and  whose  dollar  position  is  such  that  we 
need  not  apprehend  from  her  a  demand 
for  gold.  And  the  country  of  France, 
the  one  that  has  been  the  most  trouble 
at  Geneva,  the  one  that  has  been  the 
biggest  stumbling  block  in  achieving  this 
grand  design  of  massive  tariff  reductions 
that  will  enable  the  whole  world  to  move 
foi-ward  into  an  era  of  prosperity  will 
profit.  What  are  we  doing?  We  are 
putting  dollar  credits  back  in  the  hands 
of  De  Gaulle  to  come  over  here  and 
demand  gold,  as  he  has  done  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  just  this  last  year. 

I  am  for  improving  our  balance  of 
trade,  but  certainly  not  by  an  inconsist- 
ent unilateral  trade  reduction,  which 
at  the  same  time  gives  De  Gaulle  another 
demand  on  our  dwindling  gold  stocks. 

We  are  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand 
when  we  add  to  the  ability  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle  to  come  over  here  and  demand 
our  gold. 

There  is  plenty  of  nickel  in  this  world. 
Canada  has  vast  reserves.  The  United 
States  has  a  tremendous  stockpile. 
Some  308  million  pounds  has  been  de- 
clared excess— almost  half  of  the  world 
consumption  in  1964.  As  the  chairman 
indicated,  there  will  be  a  bill  up  this  af- 
ternoon to  authorize  sales  of  some  124 
million  pounds  from  that  stockpile.  We 
will  lose  money  from  the  sale  of  nickel 
in  that  stockpile  if  this  bill  passes.  We 
will  lose  about  $1.5  million  from  the  sale 
from  the  stockpile  alone.  The  estimated 
loss  in  revenue  from  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  is  about  $2.5  million. 

These  are  factors  we  should  consider, 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  critical.  If, 
on  balance,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the 
tariff  to  promote  foreign  trade,  I  would 
not  let  that  loss  of  revenue  interfere 
with  it. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable,  how- 
ever. It  is  undesirable  because  of  its 
adverse  effect  on  the  further  exploration 
and  production  of  domestic  nickel.  It  is 
undesirable  to  unilaterally  reduce  tariffs 
by  congressional  action  rather  than  sub- 
mitting the  issue  to  negotiation  at  Ge- 
neva where  we  can  bargain  for  reciprocal 
benefits.  And  it  is  undesirable  because 
It  will  place  dollar  claims  readily  redeem- 
able in  gold  in  the  hands  of  France.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask  concerning  this  proposal,  but  first 
I  should  like  to  observe  that  it  is  more 
than  interesting  to  find  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  [Mr.  Mills],  here  today  express- 
ing the  solicitude  he  does  for  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  country.  I  can  recall 
a  day  and  an  hour  last  week  when  the 
same  gentleman  stood  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  opposed  a  buy- 
American  amendment  to  another  bill, 
which  amendment  would  have  provided 
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some  protection  for  American  manufac- 
turers and  American  labor.  Today  he 
takes  an  entirely  different  position. 
And  it  was  a  year  or  so  ago  that  he 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
bill  to  reduce  taxes.  He  said  at  that 
time,  in  effect:  You  cannot  take  two 
roads  if  you  vote  for  this  bill.  If  you 
vote  for  tax  reduction  you  must  then 
vote  for  economy,  because  you  cannot 
have  a  tax  reduction  without  reducing 
expenditures. 

Yet.  if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  last 
week  he  voted  to  increase  a  bill — what 
^;^ras  it? — $100  or  $150  million  a  year  for 
5  years  above  what  was  even  requested 
by  this  spendthrift  administration. 

So  I  stand  here  today  asking  what  is 
being  done  to  us  in  this  bill?  I  do  not 
know.  I  should  like  to  find  out.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  us 
again  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question: 
What  will  be  the  price  of  nickel  to  be 
sold  from  the  Governments  stockpile 
if  this  bill  goes  through?  What  effect 
will  this  have  upon  the  sale  of  ferrous 
nickel  from  the  stockpile?  That  bill  will 
be  up  this  afternoon.  How  much  is  this 
going  to  affect  the  sale  of  nickel  from 
that  stockpile? 

Does  anybody  happen  to  know  the 
answer? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  PhilbinI. 
who  is  handling  the  stockpile  bill,  could 
give  an  answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
precise  effect  would  be. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
question.  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  I  stated  it 
twice.  I  will  do  it  once  more.  What 
effect  will  the  passage  of  this  bill  have 
upon  the  sale  of  nickel  from  the  Gov- 
ernment stockpile?  I  refer  to  the  bill 
you  propose  to  bring  to  the  House  floor 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  tell  precisely  what  effect  that 
would  have  upon  the  stockpile  or  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  dollar  gap. 
The  chairman  was  discussing  that  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  when  we  take  some- 
thing out  of  the  stockpile  and  put  it  into 
regular  industrial  uses  that  means  we  do 
not  have  to  import  that  particular  ma- 
terial from  some  other  country.  To  that 
extent  it  reduces  the  dollar  gap  by  the 
amount  of  purchases  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  say  your  report 
is  not  very  clear,  but  it  indicates  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  price  of  nickel  from 
the  Government  stockpile. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  First  of  all  I  want  to 
say  this  is  not  the  report  of  my  com- 
mittee but  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  propounded  the  ques- 
tion to  you  and  apparently  you  cannot 
give  me  an  answer  as  to  what  effect  It 
will  have. 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  gave  you  the  best 
answer  I  could  give  you. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  our  committee  report  accompanying 
the  bill.  It  is  true  that  we  did  point 
out  the  departments  thought  it  might 
have  some  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
nickel  in  stockpile,  but  those  same  de- 
partments of  Government  assure  us  that 
even  if  this  bill  should  pass,  any  nickel 
which  is  in  stockpile  would  be  sold  at 
a  profit  to  the  Federal  Government.  Our 
committee  thought  the  effect  would,  in 
any  event,  be  of  a  minor  nature. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  simply  means  that 
you  will  not  make  the  money  out  of  the 
stockpile  that  you  would  make  other- 
wise.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Not  necessarily  so. 
Mr.  GROSS.     In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation,  that  is. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  necessarily  so,  be- 
cause there  is  no  certainly  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this 
question:  What  price  is  to  be  paid  for 
this  duty-free  nickel?  Nowhere  in  your 
report  do  I  find  what  you  are  going  to 
pay  for  this  nickel  that  comes  into  being. 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  present  price  of  imported  nickel  from 
Canada  is  about  79  cents  a  pound.  So 
if  the  reduction  in  the  duty  were  re- 
flected in  a  reduction  in  price,  it  would 
be  about  77^4  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  is  the  annual 
consumption  of  nickel  in  this  country? 
Mr.  MILLS.  During  1960-64  annual 
consumption  ranged  between  108.000 
short  tons  and  130.000  tons,  as  I  recall 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bill  that  ought  not  to  pass,  this  bill  to 
free  nickel  from  any  import  duty.  It 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  American  in- 
dustry and  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
American  labor.  This  bill  ought  not  to 
pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania,  the   author  of   the  bill    [Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI]. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  House  of  some 
points  that  were  presented  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  He  said  this  bill 
was  approved  by  our  committee  by 
unanimous  consent  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  He  also  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
was  of  a  temporary  nature  and  would 
expire  as  of  July  1,  1967.  to  be  subject  to 
review  at  that  time  when  we  get  into 
conference.  Also  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  bill  will  save  our  stainless  steel 
Industry  about  $3  million  a  year.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  reminded  the  House,  this  would 
put  us  In  a  much  more  competitive  posi- 
tion to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
stainless  steel  Industry,  which  has  been 


losing  business  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. This  bill  was  approved  by  all  ex- 
ecutive departments  as  being  a  very 
meritorious  bill.  The  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
support  the  majority  members  in  their 
unanimous  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  vote  In  favor  of 
this  excellent  bill. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  it  not  true  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommended  to  the  President  that 
all  three  of  these  be  included  on  the  list 
for  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  reduc- 
tions in  two  items;  100  percent  on  one 
item  and  on  the  other  item,  either  100 
percent  or  50  percent,  depending  on  the 
nickel  content  of  the  ferronickel? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  respond  to  the 
question? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
does  preserve  the  very  thing  that  the 
gentleman  seeks.  I  think;  namely,  that 
the  matter  may  be  considered  by  our  ne- 
gotiators and  something  received  in  re- 
turn, for  without  this  authority,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
reduce  this  duty. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill — H.R.  6431 — will  suspend  imtil 
June  30.  1967.  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  nickel,  with  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  extend  the 
duty-free  treatment  beyond  that  date  in 
a  trade  agreement.  The  authority  to  ex- 
tend is  designed  to  permit  our  negotia- 
tors to  obtain  reciprocal  concessions  in 
the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva. 

I  am  joined  by  my  colleague  on  the 
committee  from  Massachusetts  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation.  I  believe  that  we 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  received  favorable  reports  on 
the  bill  from  the  Departments  of  State. 
Treasury.  Interior,  Commerce,  and  La- 
bor. There  is  complete  unanimity  both 
on  the  committee  and  in  the  Government 
departments  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Nickel  is  principally  used  as  an  alloy 
in  the  production  of  stainless  and  other 
steels.  The  existing  duty  of  IV4  cents 
per  pound  has  increased  the  cost  of  do- 
mestic production  and  thereby  encour- 
aged imports  of  stainless  steel.  Such 
imports  increased  from  approximately 
3,700  tons  in  1958  to  80.000  tons  in  1964. 
With  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  nickel, 
our  domestic  steel  producers  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  meet  this  competition. 

The  elimination  of  this  duty  will  un- 
questionably result  in  expanded  con- 
sumption of  ferronickel.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  total  savings  which  will 
result  from  this  bill  will  approximate 
$110  per  ton  of  nickel  content.  Imports 
of  ferronickel  amounted  to  135.000  tons 
in  1964.  Less  than  15.000  tons  were  pro- 
duced domestically.  In  terms  of  produc- 
tion costs,  the  duty  which  we  are  sus- 
pending is  a  very  significant  item. 

The  profits  of  our  steel  industry  have 
lagged  behind  the  profits  of  their  major 
customers.    In  order  to  have  enduring 
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prosperity,  our  basic  industries,  such  as 
steel,  must  prosper  and  grow.  While  the 
cost  of  ferronickel  used  in  making  stain- 
less and  other  specialty  steels  may  not 
loom  large  in  the  overall  economics  of 
the  industry,  the  removal  of  this  duty  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  duty 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  We  should  en- 
courage the  steel  industry  to  meet  for- 
eign competition,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  all  products,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. The  removal  of  this  duty  is  amply 
justified  in  order  to  achieve  that  end. 

As  savings  in  production  costs  are 
achieved,  it  is  expected  that  domestic 
steel  producers  will  be  able  to  compete 
more  favorably  for  sales  of  stainless  steel 
products  both  domestically  and  abroad, 
thereby  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Thus,  the  bill  will  benefit  one  of 
our  basic  industries,  the  usei's  of  stain- 
less steel,  and  our  international  balance 
of  payments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  SCHNEEBELI  J  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  SaylorJ. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  with  a  rather  unusual  situation 
today.  The  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  here  ask- 
ing that  a  unilateral  agreement  be  made, 
that  this  bill  be  passed  and  nickel  be  ad- 
mitted duty  free  into  this  countiy.  He 
is  the  chairman  of  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  reflects 
the  position  of  the  administration,  par- 
ticularly that  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, where  he  agreed  that  when  you  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table,  it  should 
be  a  give-and-take  proposition.  Today 
we  are  asked  to  give  and  to  get  absolutely 
nothing  in  return. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan]  pointed  out,  if  this 
bill  passes,  the  first  group  that  will  be 
here  importing  nickel  into  this  country 
is  the  French  company  over  in  the  Far 
East,  and  De  Gaulle  in  exchange  will  be 
down  at  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  demanding  payment  in 
gold.  And  do  not  forget  it.  Improve 
the  balance-of-payments  position? 

How  naive  can  you  be? 

The  same  gentleman  [Mr.  Mills]  last 
week  got  up,  when  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  known  as  the  buy- 
American  amendment,  and  opposed  it 
because  he  said  that  it  should  not  be 
adopted — "not  only  for  the  reasons 
that  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  but  if  this 
change  in  tariff  laws  and  rates  of  duty  is 
to  be  made  applicable,  it  should  be  made 
applicable  across  the  l>oard." 

One  of  the  great  elements  that  goes 
into  stainless  steel  is  molybdenum.  You 
heard  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  say  that  he 
has  not  even  been  able  to  get  a  hear- 
ing on  a  bill  that  really  affects  stainless 
steel.  So  we  are  asked  again  to  take 
a  little  bite  at  a  tremendous  project  and 
hop)e  that  we  can  solve  this  problem  a 
little  bit  at  a  time.  An  entirely  different 
position  than  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas took  only  last  Thursday. 


I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
sit  down  and  put  your  thinking  caps  on 
and  rememt>er  how  many  times  in  the 
paist  we  have  had  individual  bills  affect- 
ing individual  commodities,  brought  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  change  the  tariff.  Even  if  you  are 
free  traders,  you  have  got  to  get  some- 
thing for  it.  And  what  is  American  in- 
dustry going  to  get  if  this  bill  passes? 
Absolutely  nothing. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  asked 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  may  have  a 
unanimous  report  from  all  the  agen- 
cies downtown,  to  come  up  with  a  con- 
sistent policy,  because  we  have  on  the 
suspension  calendar  today  two  bills  that 
are  completely  inconsistent;  one,  we  are 
going  to  sell  nickel  in  the  stockpile  and 
lose  money  on  it,  and  the  other,  turn 
around  and  allow  nickel  to  come  into  this 
comitiy  duty  free.  Just  how  foolish  can 
you  get? 

I  hope  this  bill  is  defeated. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  this  bill  preserves  the 
bargaining  power  of  our  Government  at 
Geneva. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  only  suspends 
the  duty  on  three  forms  of  nickel  through 
June  30, 1967.  unless  the  President  enters 
into  a  trade  agreement  further  extending 
duty-free  treatment  beyond  that  time. 
The  committee's  theory  is  that  our  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  can  still  say,  "We  will 
make  this  suspension  of  duty  permanent 
if  you  will  give  us  reciprocal  conces- 
sions." 

But  this  is  a  mirage.  By  eliminating 
this  tariff  today,  whether  we  call  it 
temporary  or  not,  we  are  serving  notice 
on  the  world  that  this  tariff  has  no  value 
to  us  and  they  need  give  us  nothing  in 
return  for  the  concession.  We  can  never 
back  up.  If  management  enters  labor 
negotiations  offering  a  3-cent  raise  in 
the  face  of  a  10-cent  demand  by  labor 
and  begins  talking  a  5 -cent  raise,  the 
limits  of  further  negotiations  are  im- 
mediately reduced  to  the  area  between 
5  and  10  cents. 

And  our  neighbors  can  easily  deduce 
that  the  use  of  the  word  temporary  is  a 
sham.  We  have  only  recently  extended 
for  an  additional  2  yeai-s  a  temporary 
tariff  examination  on  nickel  scrap  and 
nickel  waste  which  was  initiated  in  1950 
and  renewed  periodically  ever  since.  Now 
you  tell  me  how  much  value  there  is  left, 
how  much  bargaining  power  we  have  left 
in  Geneva,  when  we  eliminate  this  tariff 
unilaterally  for  a  set  period  and  say,  "We 
are  going  to  put  it  back  on  if  you  do  not 
reciprocate."  That  is  just  not  going  to 
happen  and  we  ought  not  delude  our- 
selves. 

All  three  of  these  nickel  items  were 
included  in  the  list  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
possible  reduction  in  rates  at  the  Geneva 
negotiation  under  the  general  agreement 
on  tariff  and  trade.  Unwrought  nickel 
and  nickel  powders  were  on  the  list  of 


articles  on  which  the  duty  could  be  re- 
moved entirely  as  it  is  proposed  to  do 
by  this  bill.  This  is  because  the  present 
tariff  of  IV4  cents  per  pound  is  less  than 
5  percent  ad  valorem  ferronickel  was  on 
the  list  for  a  possible  reduction  of  50 
percent.  The  Commission  has  made  its 
report  to  the  President  and  while  I  do  not 
know,  I  would  guess,  that  none  of  these 
items  are  on  the  list  of  exemptions 
claimed  by  this  country. 

Much  of  the  ferronickel  would  also 
have  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  less 
than  5  percent.  However,  whether  it  is 
less  than  5  percent  or  more  than  5  per 
cent  depends  upon  the  percentage  of 
nickel  contained  in  the  product.  In  the 
manufacturing  process  a  ferronickel  with 
a  25-percent  nickel  content,  for  example, 
can  be  enriched  with  additional  nickel 
so  that,  at  IVi-cents-a-pound  duty  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  is  more  than  5 
percent  and  thus,  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  such  ferronickel  would  be 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  only  50  percent 
over  a  4-year  staging  period.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  ferronickel  imported  into 
this  country  by  Le  Societe  Nickel  is  so 
enriched  for  that  very  purpose. 

There  is  no  reason  why  if  all  we  seek 
to  do  is  include  ferronickel  among  those 
commodities  eligible  for  the  elimination 
of  duty  we  cannot  draft  and  pass  a  bill 
doing  just  that.  Our  exports  of  nickel 
to  the  European  economic  community 
have  recently  been  further  impaired  by 
the  reclassification  of  ferronickel  con- 
taining over  50-percent  nickel  fi-om  a 
duty-free  alloy  to  a  classification  of  fer- 
ronickel subject  to  the  ad  valorem  deci- 
sion to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 
This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  an 
unknown  country  but  I  suggest  that  we 
do  not  have  to  look  much  further  than 
Paris  to  find  the  instigator. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

There  is  no  authority  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  that  we  passed  in  1962 
for  the  President  to  put  ferronickel  on 
the  free  list.  This  bill  specifically  says 
that  the  rate  of  duty  will  revert  to 
IVi  cents  per  pound  on  July  1,  1967, 
unless,  pursuant  to  the  authority  given 
the  President  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
a  trade  agreement  at  duty-free  entry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  preserve  sp>eciflcally 
the  authority  for  them  to  negotiate. 
But  without  this  bill  there  is  no  sufiSclent 
authority  to  negotiate  down  to  the  zero 
rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  It  is  true 
that  as  far  as  nickel  powders  and  un- 
wrought nickel  are  concerned,  they  are  on 
the  list,  which  completely  represents  an 
elimination  of  the  tariff;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  true,  but  not  fer- 
ronickel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to  get  Into 
this  debate.     In  fact  I  was  under  the 
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impression  that  there  would  not  be  very 
much  debate  on  this  particular  bill  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  really  is  as  con- 
troversial as  some  people  are  attempting 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  review  a  few  basic 
facts.  F^rst.  we  must  have  imports  of 
nickel  into  this  country.  We  could  not 
fill  our  requirements  without  imports. 
To  what  degree  do  we  depend  upon  im- 
ports? For  about  80  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
there  is  one  producer  of  nickel  in  this 
country.  This  producer  cannot  supply 
our  needs.  Everyone  recognizes,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  DuncanI 
stated  very  frankly,  that  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  affect  jobs  in  this  country  as  far 
as  the  mining  or  the  smelting  of  nickel  is 
concerned  one  iota.  A  simple  job  will  not 
be  affected  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  You  will  have  just  as  much 
nickel  imported  after  this  bill  is  passed  as 
you  have  today.  If  you  do  not  pass  this 
bill  you  are  going  to  have  just  as  much 
imported  next  year.  This  bill  is  not  go- 
ing to  affect  the  amount  of  nickel  that 
comes  into  this  country.  It  is  dependent 
upon  the  demand.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it. 

Certainly,  this  bill  may  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  at  which  the  domestic 
users  of  nickel  will  be  able  to  buy  this 
nickel,  the  nickel  that  is  imported  and 
the  nickel  that  is  produced  domestically, 
and  the  one  domestic  producer  points 
that  out  in  his  letter.  He  agrees  that 
he  will  lose  some  money  as  a  result.  The 
price  which  he  can  get  for  nickel  will  go 
down  about  1  Vi  cents  per  pound. 

You  will  have  1.25  cents  less  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  foreign  producers'  price. 
I  think  the  answer  is  clear  as  to  what 
effect  this  will  have  on  the  price  of  the 
nickel  that  we  sell  out  of  our  stockpile. 
It  will  be  1.25  cents  a  pound  less  that 
the  Government  will  receive  for  the 
nickel  sold  from  the  stockpile. 

The  big  thing  to  remember.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  consumers  of  nickel 
in  this  country  are  also  competing  in  the 
world  markets.  Stainless  steel  requires 
nickel.  If  our  steel  industry  is  put  on  an 
equal  basis  in  the  manufacture  of  stain- 
less steel,  and  in  the  purchase  of  nickel 
that  goes  into  his  production,  he  will  be 
better  able  to  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. We  are  tx-ying  to  put  the  domestic 
industry  on  a  competitive  basis  world- 
wide by  reducing  the  cost  of  production 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  because  the 
duty  is  not  serving  any  useful  purpose 
except  to  hold  up  the  price  of  nickel  by 
1.25  cents  a  pound.  We  have  to  have 
nickel.  It  is  going  to  be  imported,  and 
what  we  do  with  this  bill  Is  not  going 
to  affect  the  importation  of  it.  and  it  will 
not  affect  any  jobs  in  this  countiy.  So 
why  not  pass  it  if  there  is  going  to  be 
an  advantage  to  American  industry? 

The  argument  is  made,  and  I  agree, 
that  too  often  I  am  afraid  that  what  we 
do  is  reduce  duties  on  something  when 
we  might  be  able  to  use  the  duty  as  ne- 
gotiating weapons  in  getting  concessions 
for  ourselves. 

Let  me  say  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
advantage  to  the  Canadians  in  bargain- 
ing to  get  rid  of  this  1  Vi  cent  duty.   They 


know  that  they  are  going  to  supply  80 
percent  of  our  nickel  requirements. 
whether  we  have  a  duty  of  IVi  cents,  or 
no  duty  at  all.  So  why  should  they  care, 
in  any  negotiations  they  engage  in.  So 
you  do  not  have  very  much  left  as  a  bar- 
gaining tool  by  retaining  the  VA  cent 
duty. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill  as  far  as  this  legislation  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  the 
amount  of  imports  of  nickel  and  it  is 
not  going  to  affect  the  Jobs  in  the  nickel 
mining  industry  in  this  country.  It  can 
have  the  effect  of  providing  our  consum- 
ers of  nickel  with  more  comparable  posi- 
tion in  the  use  of  nickel  with  their  for- 
eign competitors.  That  is  why  the  com- 
mittee recommended  suspension  of  the 
duty.  In  order  to  give  some  little  ad- 
vantage, if  there  is  any,  to  the  use  of  this 
duty  for  bargaining  purposes,  we  will  not 
cMnpletely  repeal  it.  We  will  leave  it 
up  to  the  administration,  and  encourage 
them  to  use  it.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  we  ohould  worry  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  quite  inter- 
esting to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. After  listening  to  him  I  do  not 
understand  why  this  legislation  is  on  the 
House  floor  today,  for  he  indicates  it  will 
not  change  anything,  that  it  is  mean- 
ingless. 

I  happen  to  think  this  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  subsidy  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  counti-y  I  also  think  it  will  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  one,  President 
de  Gaulle  of  France,  who  is  rounding  up 
all  the  gold  he  can  and  who  up  to  this 
time  has  not  seen  fit  to  pay  up  the 
French  World  War  I  debts  to  this  coun- 
try. I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  here 
today  to  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
one  of  its  sponsors  says  has  no  meaning 
but  which  eliminates  tariffs  and  opens 
the  door  to  completely  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  on  the  short  end  of 
the  deal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6431,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon), there  were — ayes  47.  noes  24. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  298.  nays  48.  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2381 


Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carey 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dickinson 

Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parb.steln 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Qettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gllllgan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hal  leek 

ilalpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 


YEAS— 298 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Bates 

Battin 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Betts 

Boggs 


Bolton 
Bradcmas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif 
Byrne.  Pa. 


Abbltt 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bray 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Colmer 

de  la  Garza 

Devine 

Dulskt 

Duncan.  Oreg. 


Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Ma  111  lard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Oit  nt;er 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

NAYS — 48 

Erlenborn 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen. Idaho 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 


Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PoH 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Held,  ni. 

Reid,  NY. 

Rcuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watts 

Wcltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 
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M-^rttn.  Ala. 

Mlnshall 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Pool 

Rclfel 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Sec  rest 

Senner 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steed 


Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Tuck 


Walker,  Miss.      Wilson,  Bob 
Walker,  N.  Mex.  Wyatt 
Watson  Yovmger 


NOT  VOTING — 88 


Andrews  Derwinskl  Mathlas 

N.  Dak.  Diggs  May 

Ashbrook  Dowdy  Miller 

Ashley  Dwyer  Monagan 

Ashmore  Dyal  Moorhead 

Barrett  Edwards,  Calif.  Nix 

Bingham  Evlns,  Tenn.  Pepper 

Blatnik  Farnsley  Quillen 

Boland  Fino  Reinecke 

Boiling  Fraser  Resnlck 

Bonner  Green.  Oreg.  Roudebush 

Bow  Hanna  Roybal 

Brock  Hansen,  Wash.  Ryan 

Brown,  Ohio  Hawkins  Scheuer 

Burton,  Utah      Helstoskl  Scott 

Cabell  Herlong  Shipley 

Cahill  Jennings  Slack 

Cameron  Karth  Teague,  Tex. 

Carter  Keogh  Thomas 

Cederberg  Kins,  N.Y.  Toll 

Celler  Kluczynskl  Tupper 

Conte  Kornegay  UUman 

Conyers  Landrum  Utt 

Craley  Leggett  Van  Deerlln 

Cramer  Lindsay  Vivian 

Cunningham      McDade  White,  Idaho 

Curtln  McDoweU  Willis 

Curtis  McEvven  Wilson, 

Daddario  MacGregor  Charles  H. 

Daniels  Martin,  Mass. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  and  Mrs. 
Dwyer  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  and  Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr. 
Roudebush  against. 

Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Cameron  for,  with  Mr. 
Reinecke  against. 


Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO   REVISE 
AND   EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  who  spoke  on 
the  bill  just  passed  may  have  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FISHERIES  AND 
WILDLIFE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  sit  during  general  debate 
tomorrow  on  the  farm  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.   Cunningham. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  unman  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  McDoweU. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Craley. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  FARNUM  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PHILBIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 


SUBCOMMITTEE    NO.    6    OF    SMALL 
BUSINESS   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  subcommittee 
No.  6  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
may  sit  to  take  testimony  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  antitrust 
enforcement  insofar  as  it  affects  small 
business  on  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS     OF    LABOR,    AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1966 
Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  bill   (H.R. 
7765)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments   of    Labor,    Health,    Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

The  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


Conference  Report — (H.  Rept.  No.  791) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7765)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  Jvme  30,   1966,  and  for 


other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments nvunbered  5.  11.  12,  31.  36,  40,  43.  44, 
45,  46,  48,  and  51. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  3,  4,  6.  7.  8,  9,  10.  13.  15,  16,  17,  18. 
21.  25.  28,  29,  32.  33,  34,  37.  38.  and  42.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,350,000' ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$19,575,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to'thesame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"To  carry  out  the   provisions  of  section 
318  and  title  VI  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  and 
parts   B  and   C   of  the   Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2661- 
2677)     and,    except    as    otherwise    provided, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2681-2687),  $303,304,000.  of  which 
$160  000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for 
hospitals  and  related  facilities  pursuant  to 
section  601(b)    of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  $100,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans 
for  facilities  pursuant  to  section  601(a)   of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  of  which 
$1  500.000  shall  be  available  until  expended, 
without  regard  to  any  other  requirements, 
for    payment    of    not    to    exceed    66%    per 
centum   of   the   cost   of   construction   of   a 
multiservice  facility  for  the  physically  and 
mentally    handicapped,    $5,000,000    shall    be 
for  special  project  grants  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
$12,568,000  (Including  not  to  exceed  $6,900,- 
000  for  experimental  hospital  construction) 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 624  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
$10  000,000,    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended, shall  be  for  grants  for  facilities  pur- 
suant to  part  B  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  $12,500,000 
shall  be   for  grants  for  facilities  pursuant 
to  part  C   of  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities   Construction    Act:     Provided,    That 
there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
tion from"  'Construction  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers'  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  the  allotment  adjustments  made 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202(c) 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act:    Provided    further.    That    funds    made 
available  for  the  purposes  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 624  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  used  to  pay 
m  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  any 
experimental  or  demonstration  construction 
or    equipment    project    to    which    section 
3(b)  (4)  of  the  Hospital  and  Medical  Facili- 
ties Amendments  of  1964  applies." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment   Insert    "$5,857,000";    and    the    Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
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to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$58,210,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$122,638,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,806,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$212,469,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$95,653,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by 
said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"For  grants  and  contracts  for  demonstra- 
tion, evaluation,  and  training  projects,  and 
for  technical  assistance,  relating  to  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses,  and 
for  salaries  and  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with. $6,750,000,  of  which  $1,750,000  shall  be 
for  the  demonstration  and  evaluation  project 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  pur- 
siiant  to  section  9  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of 
1961." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  I.  23.  41. 
47.  49,  and  50. 

John  E.  Pocartt. 

WiNriELD  K.  Denton, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

George  Mahon, 

Melvin  R.  Lako, 

Robert  H.  Michel. 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  cm  the  Part  of  the  House. 

LiSTEB  Hill, 
John  Stennis, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Margaret    Chase    Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  ^f* 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

title   I department  of  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 

Amendment  No.  1. — Appropriates  $10,000,- 
000  for  Advances  for  Employment  Services  In- 
stead of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate.    Sinc«   the  preparation  of   the   budget. 


the  estimate  of  insured  unemployment  has 
been  reduced.  The  resulting  savings  In  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  the  Grants  to 
States  appropriation  is  approximately  $10,- 
000,000.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this 
additional  sum  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
specified  by  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
amendment  no.  1. 

Wage  and  labor  standards 

Amendment  No.  2. — Provides  $387,000  for 
the  President's  Comnxittee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $364,500  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3. — Appropriates  $3,242,500 
for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  salaries 
and  expenses,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $3,220,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $19,726,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $19,601,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

TITLE    II department    OF   HEALTH.    EDUCATION, 

AND   WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $5,720,000 
for  buildings  and  facilities  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $6,324,000  as  proposed 
by  tlie  Senate. 

T 

Office  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $252,491.- 
000  for  expansion  and  improvement  of  voca- 
tional education  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $262,491,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  $10,000,000  for 
two  residential  vocational  education  schools 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $632,700,- 
000  for  higher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion .ns  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$641,750,000  as.  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  $2,000,000  for 
the  purpose  authorized  In  section  105  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  $110,000,000 
for  loans  for  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties under  title  III  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $119,050,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $46,045,- 
000  for  research  and  training  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $46,095,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Public  Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  12:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  Increase  certain  sal- 
aries above  the  amount  now  authorized  by 
law. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $8,977,- 
000  for  buUdings  and  facilities  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $9,431,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
unobligated  balances  of  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated for  planning  and  site  acquisition 
for  regional  water  pollution  control  labora- 
tories shall  be  utilized  to  plan  facilities  In 
the  area  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  Vlcksburg- 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
University  at  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $4,350.- 
000  for  injury  control  Instead  of  $4,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,199,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $67,453,- 
000  for  chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the 
aged  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$66,453,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $31,497,- 
000  for  coznmiulcable  disease  activities  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $31,347,000 
•a  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $55,482.- 
000  for  community  health  practice  and  re- 
search as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$60,482,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $8,383,- 
000  for  dental  services  and  resources  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $7,903,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $19,575.- 
000  for  nursing  services  and  resoiorces  instead 
of  $21,075,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$18,075,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $303,304,- 
000  for  hospital  construction  activities  as 
prop>osed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $259,089,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  restores 
$1,500,000  for  a  multiservice  facility  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $15,- 
983,000  for  environmental  health  sciences  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $15,933,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $5,857,- 
000  for  occupational  health  Instead  of 
$5,724,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,990,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $91,000,000  for  grants  for  waste 
treatment  works  construction  Instead  of 
$100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $58,- 
210,000  for  hospitals  and  medical  care  in- 
stead of  $57,710,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $58,710,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $60,- 
469,000  for  general  research  and  services. 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $59,969,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $122.- 
638,000  for  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  Instead  of  $122,338,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $124,838,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $6,806,- 
000  for  biologies  standards  instead  of  $6,- 
406,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$7,206,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $55,- 
024,000  for  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $53,524,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $158,- 
618,000  for  National  Cancer  Institute  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $153,618,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  deletes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $212,469,- 
000  for  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Instead  of  $208,969,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $215,969,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $136,- 
412,000  for  National  Heart  Institute  as  pro- 
ixwed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $138,412,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $23,677,- 
000  for  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $22,177,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $123.- 
203,000  for  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $121,203,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $77,- 
987,000  for  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $74,987,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
Senate  Increase  of  $3,000,000  shall  be  utilized 
as  follows:  (a^  $1,000,000  for  additional  work 
on  the  development  of  a  rubella  (German 
measles)  vaccine;  (b)  $750,000  for  additional 
work  on  the  development  of  respiratory  virus 
vaccines;  (c)  $1,000,000  for  additional  re- 
search on  emphysema;  and  (d)  $250,000  for 
additional  research  on  organ  transplantation 
and  transplantation  Immunology. 
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In  connection  with  the  first  item  above,  the 
conferees  are  aware  that  drug  companies  are 
doing  work  In  this  area  and  that  at  least  one 
company  has  already  expended  a  substantial 
amount  of  its  own  funds  on  such  activities. 
This  appropriation  is  not  intended  to  result. 
in  any  way,  an  encroachment  on  private  In- 
dustry, in  fact  the  conferees  are  unanimous 
in  their  feeling  that  such  activities  on  the 
part  of  private  industry  should  be  applauded 
and  encouraged.  Federal  funds  are  ear- 
marked to  complement  the  work  being  done 
by  private  industry  in  the  development  of  a 
German  measles  vaccine  because  of  the  very 
strong  public  interest.  It  is  estimated  that 
just  the  one  epidemic  in  the  spring  of  1964 
re.?ulted  in  the  birth  of  20,000  defective 
babies.  In  view  of  such  a  national  disaster 
the  conferees  feel  that  no  avenue  that  gives 
promise  of  progress  in  the  development  of  a 
vaccine  should  be  overlooked. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $95,653,- 
000  for  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  instead  of  $95,153,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $96,653,000  as 
oroposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Earmarks  $45,200,000 
for  general  research  support  grants  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $50,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  the  two  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations should  receive  monthly  reports  on 
the  use  of  these  funds  with  particular  atten- 
tion and  comment  made  with  respect  to  the 
progress  on  making  grants  to  the  nonhealth 
graduate  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $5,000.- 
000  for  scientific  activities  overseas  (special 
foreign  currency  program)  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $6,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $5,510.- 
000  for  National  Library  of  Medicine  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $5  010,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Welfare  administration 
Amendment  No.  39:   Appropriates  $6,750,- 
000    for    Juvenile    delinquency    and    youth 
offenses  Instead  of  $1,750,000  as  proposed  by 


the  House  and  $8,250,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $1,175,- 
000  for  the  Offlce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$1,235,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which 
inserts  language  prohibiting  an  increase  in 
tuition  at  Gallaudet  College. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $384,000 
for  Gallaudet  College,  construction  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $308,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Ho\ase. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $8,826,- 
000  for  educational  television  facilities  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  H<wse  and  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  requires  cost  sharing  by  recipi- 
ents of  research  grants. 

Amendments  Nos.  45  and  46:  Adjust  sec- 
tion numbers. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  which  inserts 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  prohibit 
any  requirement  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  pay  to  the  United  States 
any  Interest  earned  on  payments  made  to  It 
before  July  1,  1964. 

Amendment  No.  48 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur m  the  Senate  amendment  which  Inserts 
language  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  land  Welfare  to  audit  expendi- 
tures, by  certain  Institutions,  of  funds  ap- 
propriated In  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment  which  Inserts 
language  limiting  the  number  of  permanent 
Federal    positions    In    the    Department    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

John  E.  Fogartt, 

WiNFiELD  K.  Denton. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

George  Mahon, 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  unanimous  conference  report.  All  of 
the  conferees,  both  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  signed  it. 

Considering  the  number  of  items  in  the 
bill  and  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
the  Senate  made  rather  small  cl'anges. 
The  net  effect  of  their  dollar  changes  was 
to  increase  the  bill  $59,067,500,  or  less 
than  1  percent. 

The  conference  agreement  looks  a  little 
lopsided  when  one  looks  just  at  the  totals. 
It  is  $47,297,500  over  the  House  bill  and 
only  $11,770,000  under  the  Senate  bill. 
However,  $44,215,000  of  the  increase  over 
the  House  was  for  grants  under  the  ap- 
propriation "Hospital  construction  ac- 
tivities." So  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the  bill 
the  conference  agreement  is  only  $3  mil- 
lion over  the  House.  Especially  in  view 
of  the  new  demands  that  will  be  made  on 
hospital  facilities  because  of  the  medi- 
care program,  the  House  conferees  felt 
justified  in  receding  to  the  Senate  on  the 
hospital  construction  item. 

Following  is  a  table  which  shows,  for 
the  three  major  divisions  of  the  bill,  the 
appropriation  for  1965,  and  the  1966 
amounts  at  various  stages  of  considera- 
tion with  appropriate  comparisons: 


Departments 

of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

,  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1966 

1965  appro- 
priation 

1966  budget 
estimate 

Passed 
House 

Passed 
Senate 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with— 

1965 
appropriation 

Budget 
estimate 

House 

Senate 

$668, 316,  500 

6,985,726,000 
48,  .352, 500 

$588,144,000 

7, 652, 074, 000 
53,  596,  (KtO 

$537,  460,  OOO 

7,  37.3, 020, 000 
53,  .554.  (KK) 

.$557,  607, 500 

7,411,940,000 
53. 554, 000 

$547,  607, 500 

7, 410, 170, 000 
5.3,554.000 

-$120,  709, 000 

+424.  444.  000 
+5. 201. 500 



-$40. 536. 600 

-241,904,000 
-42,000 

+$10,147,500 
+37,150,000 

-$10,000,000 

Deptirtnunt  of  Health,  Education, 
;ind  Wplf'ire 

-1,770,000 

Related  agencies. - 

Total 

7,702,395.000 

8, 293,  814, 000 

7. 964. 034.  (XH) 

8,023.101.500 

8.011.331.500 

+308,936.800 

-282,  482,  500 

+47,297,500 

-11,770,000 

This  is  one  Senate  amendment,  that 
does  not  change  appropriations  in  the 
bill,  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on. 
This  is  section  203  of  the  general  provi- 
sions in  title  II  which  requires  that  there 
be  some  degree  of  cost  sharing  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients  of  research  grants. 
This  was  stricken  by  the  Senate  but  their 
conferees  receded  in  conference  so  under 
the  conference  report  we  are  considering 
it  is  in  the  bill. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  some  people  and 
a  certain  amount  of  misunderstanding. 
The  most  serious  misunderstanding  is 
that  some  have  gained  the  idea  that  this 
provision  was  meant  to  require  the  grant 
recipients  to  bear  a  greater  portion  of 
the  cost  than  under  the  requirement  of 
former  years  that  no  recipient  receive 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  direct  cost 


of  a  research  project  as  the  allowance 
for  indirect  costs. 

Since  a  few  grantees  are  now  receiving 
grants  equal  to  a  full  100  percent  of  all 
costs,  it  is  obvious  that,  even  if  the 
grantee  is  required  to  contribute  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent,  he  is  contributing 
more  than  before.  However,  these  in- 
stances are  the  exception  and  involve 
a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  all 
grantees.  In  making  the  change  from 
the  flat  limitation  on  payments  for  in- 
direct costs,  the  committee  had  in  mind 
not  only  providing  a  more  equitable 
method  of  cost  sharing,  but  also  liberal- 
izing the  cost  sharing  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  grantees.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any 
other  unit  in  the  Department.  WhUe 
there  are  considerable  indirect  benefits 


to  the  large  majority  of  the  NIH  grantees, 
the  primary  and  direct  benefits  are  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  coauthor  of  the 
language  in  section  203.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  and  we 
agree  that  for  grants  of  this  type  cost 
sharing  by  the  grantee  should  not  be 
more  than  5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  Member,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  has  explained  section  203  of  the 
general  provisions  in  title  II  concerning 
cost  sharing  on  research  grants  correct- 
ly. As  coauthor  of  this  section  I  con- 
cur completely  with  the  statement  he 
has  made. 

The  conference  report,  as  set  forth  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  has 
increases  of  $47  million  over  the  House 
appropriation  which  were  agreed  to  in 
conference  committees;  $45  million  of 
this  increase  is  in  the  hospital  construc- 
tion area  imder  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program.  With  the  new 
medicare  program,  additional  money 
will  be  needed  even  above  that  to  be  pro- 
vided by  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  $8  billion  appro- 
priated from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  in  this  conference  report,  some 
$24  billion  is  authorized  for  expenditure 
from  various  trust  funds,  including 
the  unemployment  compensation  trust 
fund  and  the  social  security  trust  fund. 

We  will  have  two  additional  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills  in  this  ses- 
sion dealing  with  other  new  areas  of  con- 
cern of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Next  week  we  will 
have  the  first  of  these  supplemental  bills. 
This  will  be  followed  by  one  in  the  last 
week  of  this  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

This    conference    reE>ort    is    the    best 
agreement  we  could  work  out  between 
'  the  figures  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  bills. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  seem  to  gain  from  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  this  $8.1  billion  is  only  the  first 
chapter  in  the  book  on  appropriations 
for  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
that  we  will  have  two  more  chapters 
coming  real  soon  by  way  of  supplemental 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  believe  we  will  have 
a  supplemental  up  next  week.  The  re- 
quests in  connection  with  it  total  about 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  And  before 
we  adjourn  we  may  have  another  for  a 
billion  and  a  half  or  two  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Mills,  is  not 
present  to  hear  this  sad  news,  because 
he  told  the  House  it  would  have  to  reduce 
expenditures  if  it  approved  the  tax  re- 
duction bill  about  a  year  ago. 

Now  we  are  going  from  $8,011  million 
in  this  bill  to  an  unknown  supplemental 
next  week  and  to  an  unknown  figure  in 
another  supplemental  before  this  session 
adjourns,  if  it  ever  adjourns.  What  will 
be  the  end  of  this  kind  of  business? 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  end  will  come.  I  am  going  to  keep 
going  and  going  until  we  take  adequate 
care  of  as  many  people  as  we  possibly 
can  who  so  badly  need  better  educa- 
tional opportunities,  better  health  serv- 
ices and  the  other  things  provided  for 
by  this  bill.  That  is  what  the  President 
wants  to  do,  and  that  is  what  we  have 


been  passing  this  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  try  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  be  sure  to 
take  care  of  the  President.  If  he  is  on 
a  spending  spree,  I  want  to  be  sure  he  is 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  .  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  " 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  impact  of 
amendment  No.  7,  which  was  agreed 
to  in  the  conference,  deleting  $10  million 
which  had  been  contained  in  the  House 
bill  for  two  pilot  residential  vocational 
training  schools,  which  are  urgently 
needed.  I  hope  this  sum  can  still  be  pro- 
vided in  this  session. 

Can  the  veiy  able  chairman  tell  me  if 
there  is  any  chance  of  regaining  that 
sum  in  one  of  these  two  supplemental 
which  are  coming,  down  the  road? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  From  the  way  the 
other  body  reacted  a  year  ago  to  this 
particular  proposition,  and  the  way  they 
did  this  year,  I  am  rather  doubtful.  It 
was  just  impossible  to  get  the  Senate 
conferees  to  agree  to  these  two  schools. 
We  have  tried  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
They  were  adamant  about  it.  so  we  gave 
in  to  the  Senate  finally  on  these  two 
schools. 

I  do  not  believe  the  chances  this  year 
are  very  good,  to  be  honest  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
always  honest.  I  know  he  is  one  who 
has  supported  this  program,  which  has 
been  authorized  now  for  several  years  by 
the  Congress,  for  five  of  these  pilot  resi- 
dential vocational  training  schools  to  be 
constructed  across  the  country. 

Can  the  chairman  suggest  what  ap- 
proach might  be  taken  to  get  a  change 
in  the  attitude  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  on  this  particular  subject? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  been  here  for  a  long  time. 
He  knows  his  way  around  the  Capitol 
as  well  as  I  do,  or  perhaps  better.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you. 
We  did  our  best. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees,  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
I  want  to  subscribe  to  everything  the 
ranking  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird  J  has  said  previously  and  in  addi- 
tion that  I  am  very  happy  the  House 
position  prevailed  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 601(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  and  more  specifically,  to  the  item 
of  $1,500,000  which  "shall  be  available 
until  expended,  without  regard  to  any 
other  requirements,  for  payment  of  not 
to  exceed  6623  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  multiservice  facility  for 
the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped." 

This,  of  course,  has  reference  to  the 
project  out  in  my  home  community  of 
Peoria.  111.  Widespread  public  interest 
in  Peoria  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country  in  mental  health  has  resulted  in 


a  national  commitment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams. I  realize  the  success  of  com- 
munity mental  health  programs  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  development  of 
State  and  local  financial  and  other  sup- 
port, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Peoria,  111.,  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  already  appropriated  $300,000  to  the 
project,  and  I  am  confident  an  additional 
$450,000  will  be  raised  locally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  or  prospective  Fed- 
eral programs  will  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  roles  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  support  of  community 
mental  health  programs.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  evaluation  of  the  scope 
of  services  performed  by  mental  health 
centers  established  under  all  such  pro- 
grams, to  the  end  that  there  be  a  strong 
commitment  to  identify  and  resolve 
problems  of  human  development  and  so- 
cial adjustment  which  are  of  public  con- 
cern, including  critical  needs  for  diag- 
nostic and  evaluative  services  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  retarded. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  Peoria,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government, 
will  lead  the  way  in  this  area.  To 
elaborate  on  this  point,  I  wish  to  include 
excerpts  from  my  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill.    The  testimony  follows: 

MENT.*L  RETARDATION  FACILniES  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  9  of  your  prepared 
statement.  I  was  very  Interested  and  pleased 
to  note  your  comments  on  mental  retardation 
and  particularly  those  concerning  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act.  You 
Indicate  your  program  supports  projects 
aimed  at  demonstrating  modern  and  im- 
proved methods  of  patient  care.  I  heartily 
endorse  these  goals  and  am  proud  to  advise 
you  that  my  hometown  of  Peoria,  111.,  stands 
ready  and  prepared  to  assist,  and.  yes,  even 
lead  the  way. 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  PROJECT 

The  Peoria  allied  agency  project  Is  truly 
a  model  for  the  Nation.  The  Peoria  officials 
have  used  as  guidelines  President  Kennedy's 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  and  the  Illinois 
Commission  on  Mental  Retardation.  At  this 
point  I  think  it  is  important  to  quote  from 
President  Kennedy's  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  "Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation," February  5,  1963: 

"Central  to  a  new  mental  health  program 
is  comprehensive  community  care.  Merely 
pouring  Federal  funds  into  a  continuation  of 
the  outmoded  type  of  Institutional  care 
which  now  prevails  would  make  little  dif- 
ference. We  need  a  new  type  of  health 
facility,  one  which  will  return  mental  health 
care  to  the  mainstream  of  American  medicine, 
and  at  the  same  time  upgrade  mental  health 
services.  •  «  •  While  the  essential  concept 
of  the  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  center  is  new,  the  separate  elements 
which  would  be  combined  in  it  are  presently 
found  in  many  communities:  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  services,  emergency  psychiatric 
units,  outpatient  services,  inpatient  services, 
day  and  night  care,  foster  home  care,  rehabili- 
tation, consultative  services  to  other  commu- 
nity agencies,  and  mental  health  informa- 
tion and  education.  •  •  •  As  his  needs 
change,  the  patient  could  move  without 
delay  or  difficulty  to  different  services — from 
diagnosis,  to  cure,  to  rehabilitation — with- 
out need  to  transfer  to  different  Institutions 
located  in  different  communities.  •  •  • 
Private  physicians,  including  general  prac- 
titioners, psychiatrists,  and  other  medical 
specialists,  would  all  be  able  to  participate  di- 
rectly and  cooperatively  In  the  work  of  the 
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center.  For  the  first  time,  a  large  proportion 
of  our  private  practitioners  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  treat  their  patients  In  a 
mental  health  facility  served  by  an  auxiliary 
professional  staff  that  is  directly  and  quickly 
available  for  oxitpatient  and  inpatient  care." 

Also,  I  think  we  should  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  in  Illinois  are  most  fortunate 
to  have  Dr.  Samuel  Kirk  as  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Research  on  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Kirk 
has  worked  closely  with  the  Peoria  planners 
on  this  project.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary, 
President  Kennedy  appointed  Dr.  Kirk  to 
head  the  Division  of  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Three  facilities  in  Peoria  presently  carry 
a  caseload  of  600  children  and  adults,  over  90 
percent  of  whom  are  mentally  retarded.  The 
facilities  are  widely  separated  In  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  retarded  school,  one  of  the 
three  facilities,  will  be  closed  on  June  30, 
1965,  because  it  does  not  meet  the  newly 
enacted  "Life  Safety  Code  for  Schools."  The 
school  was  built  in  1890  and  abandoned  by 
the  board  of  education  8  years  ago.  If  con- 
struction begins  by  June  30  of  this  year, 
emergency  measures  will  be  taken  to  meet 
safety  standards  until  the  new  building  Is 
completed.  If  construction  does  not  begin, 
we  have  no  way  to  take  care  of  these  people 
who  need  our  help  so  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  allied  agency  project  Is 
designed  for  a  campus  complex  of  four  build- 
ings plus  a  residential  sheltered  care  facility 
located  apart  from  but  near  the  campus 
complex.  This  complex  will  house  eight 
community  agencies  providing  diagnostic, 
counseling,  training,  and  educational  services 
under  medical  supervision  with  opportunities 
for  research  projects  for  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped.  The  total  project 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  medical 
staff  of  12  representing  the  fields  of  pedia- 
trics, neurology,  orthopedics,  physiatry, 
psychiatry,  obstetrics,  internal  medicine, 
and  dentistry.  The  land  for  the  project  has 
already  been  acquired  with  the  site  being 
located  adjacent  to  the  well-known  Institute 
of  Physical  Medicine  and  RehabUlatlon  and 
between  two  of  the  largest  general  hospitals 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  Peoria  planners  have  worked  closely 
with  the  University  of  Illinois.  Illinois  State 
University,  and  Bradley  University.  These 
institutions  have  prepared  currlculums  for 
cooperative  use  of  the  allied  agency  complex. 
The  opinion  obtained  at  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  February  19  stated  that  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  university  affllla- 
tion  Is  valid.  Dr.  Robert  Henderson,  work- 
ing with  Dr.  Samuel  Kirk  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  stated: 

"Your  facility  marks  a  unique  develop- 
ment of  the  multldiscipllnary  concept  of 
diagnosis,  care,  and  treatment  of  handicapped 
individuals.  I  would  anticipate  a  strong 
liaison  being  established  between  the  In- 
stitute for  Research  on  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren and  your  new  facility.  In  summary  the 
university  is  anticipating  considerable  ob- 
servation, practicum,  and  research  utiliza- 
tion of  your  proposed  facility.  As  you  know, 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  facility  will 
provide  a  prototype  for  others  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  wish  to  offer  my  con- 
tinuing support  and  assistance  to  your  group 
in  the  fulfillment  of  this  most  worthwhile 
project." 

Mr.  Secretary,  In  checking  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  on  February  19,  we  found 
the  Peoria  allied  agency  project  was  still 
unique  in  the  Nation  and  came  nearer  to 
meeting  the  total  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion than  any  other  plan  yet  submitted.  It 
was  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Peoria 
request  for  Federal  funds  was  among  the 
smallest.  It  was  convinced  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  definitely  feels  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  excellence.     Mr.  Secretary,  the  allied 


agency  project  can  be  a  model  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  57th  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  in  July,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  requesting  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  to  cosponsor  a 
national  conference  on  this  subject  and 
I  would  urge  the  parties  concerned  to 
schedule  such  a  conference  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  3,  line  10: 

"advances   FOR    EMPLOYMENT    SERVICES 

"For  advances  to  the  account  'Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Compensation  and 
Employment  Service  Administration'  for  em- 
ployment services,  $20,000,000,  to  be  In  addi- 
tion to  amounts  otherwise  available  In  that 
account  and  to  be  repaid  as  may  be  here- 
after provided  by  law." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Mr.  Fogarty  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment  Insert  "$10,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  31,  line 
21: 

"For  payments  under  section  6  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  466h) ,  $100,000,000. 

"For  payments  under  section  6  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  466e),  $91,000,000:  Provided,  That  al- 
lotments under  such  section  6  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $100,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  sums  allotted  to  a  State  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  after  December  31, 
1966." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  23:  Mr.  Fogarty  moves 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
23  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41 :  Page  47,  line 
16:  ".■  Provided  further.  Tliat  the  tuition 
rate  for  tha  current  school  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  rate  for  the  preceding  school  yesir." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  41:  Mr.  Fogarty  moves 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
41  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagre2ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  51,  line 
22:  ";  nor  shall  any  of  the  funds  contiiined 
in  this  Act  be  used  for  any  activity  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  require  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  any  portion  of  any  interest 
or  other  income  earned  on  payments  made 
before  July  1,  1964,  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  47:  Mr.  Fogarty  moves 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
47  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  52,  line  7: 
"Sec.  206.  Expenditures  from  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  Gallaudet  College  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  49:  Mr.  Fogarty  moves 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 

49  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50 :  Page  52.  line  11 : 

"Sec.  207.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  additional 
permanent  Federal  positions  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  If  the  proportion  of  additional  posi- 
tions In  the  Washington  area  In  relation  to 
the  total  new  positions  is  allowed  to  exceed 
the  proportion  existing  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1965." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  50:  Mr.  Fogarty  moves 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 

50  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAKING  ACCOUNTING  ADJUST- 
MENTS BETWEEN  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  6438)  to  authorize  any  execu- 
tive department  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government,  or  any  bu- 
reau or  office  thereof,  to  make  appropri- 
ate reimbursement  between  the  respec- 
tive appropriations  available  to  such  de- 
partments and  establishments,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  subject  to 
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limitations  applicable  with  respect  to  each 
approprtation  concerned,  each  appropriation 
available  to  any  executive  department  or  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Government 
or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof,  may  be 
charged,  at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  appropriation  avail- 
able to  such  executive  dep>artment  or  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  any  bureau  or  of- 
fice thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
procurement  of  materials  and  services,  or  fi- 
nancing other  costs,  for  which  funds  are 
available  both  In  the  financing  appropriation 
to  be  charged  and  in  the  appropriation  so 
benefited.  Such  expenses  so  financed  shall 
be  charged  on  a  final  basis  during,  or  as  of 
the  close  of,  such  fiscal  year  to  the  appropri- 
ation so  benefited,  with  appropriate  credit  to 
the  financing  appropriation. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  14  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  of  such  title  13  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"14.  Reimbursement      between      appropria- 
tions.". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  in  any  manner  the 
provisions  of  section  632(g)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  approved  September 
4.   1961    (75  Stat.  454). 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  any  executive  department  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Government,  or 
any  bureau  or  office  thereof,  to  make  appro- 
priate accounting  adjustment  or  reimburse- 
ment between  the  respective  appropriations 
available  to  such  departments  and  establish- 
ments, or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  zs  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6438  was  introduced 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce.  It  would  permit  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  make  reimburse- 
ments between  annual  appropriations 
available  to  them  to  finance  the  procure- 
ment of  materials  and  services  or  for 
other  costs.  The  measure  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  work  of  the  joint  account- 
ing improvement  program  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  participated.  The  au- 
thority would  give  a  certain  flexibility  in 
reimbur-sements  between  separate  appro- 
priations that  are  being  administered  by 
•  a  single  department  or  bureau.  The  bill 
is  neces.sary  because  present  law — 31 
U.S.C.  628 — and  decisions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  do  not  permit  reimburse- 
ments and  transfer  of  funds  between  ap- 
propriations in  the  absence  of  expressed 
statutory  authority. 

It  will  permit  any  appropriation  made 
available  to  an  agency  to  be  used  for 
initially  financing  the  procurement  of 
materials  and  services  or  financing  ac- 
tivities or.  other  costs  for  which  funds 
are  available  in  other  appropriations  of 
an  agency,  subject  to  final  adjustment 
not  later  than  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  charges  to  the  benefiting  ap- 
propriations with  credit  to  the  financing 
appropriations.  The  authority  provided 
by  the  bill  would  facilitate  the  account- 
ing and  payrolling  for  common  service 


types  of  activities  such  as  supplying  in- 
ventories, technical  services,  and  joint 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. We  were  advised  that  it  would 
promote  economies  through  permitting 
the  establishment  of  joint  service  activi- 
ties rather  than  having  duplicate  activi- 
ties maintained  by  several  offices  in  a 
bureau  or  agency. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  granted 
this  authority  in  1962,  and  it  has  worked 
satisfactorily  since  then.  A  few  other 
agencies  have  experimented  also.  This 
bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  all  reporting  agencies, 
and  was  recommended  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  6438,  is 
endorsed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  This 
bill  would  allow  a  facility  within  a 
bureau  to  use  the  separate  appropri- 
ations available  to  that  bureau  as  they 
see  fit  during  the  year  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments.  It  would  provide, 
for  instance,  the  ability  within  the  bu- 
reau to  make  bulk  purchases  of  paper 
and  other  supplies  they  might  need  for 
various  purposes,  coming  out  of  separate 
appropriations,  and  then  make  the  ad- 
justments within  the  appropriations 
rather  than  to  draw  separate  checks.  It 
would  allow,  for  instance,  a  bureau  to  use 
a  common  facility,  such  as  a  computer, 
without  predetermining  what  percentage 
of  the  use  of  this  common  facility  would 
be  chargeable  to  one  particular  appro- 
priation or  another.  For  the  reason  that 
this  will  give  the  bureau  the  facility  that 
it  should  have,  it  will  promote  economy 
and  therefore  is  endorsed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Off.ce.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  6438.  with  amendments? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  any  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  establishment 
of  the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appropriate  ac- 
counting adjustment  or  reimbursement 
between  the  resF>ective  appropriations 
available  to  such  departments  and  estab- 
lishments, or  any  bureau  or  office  there- 
of." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CHECKS  DRAWN  IN  FAVOR  OP  BANK- 
ING ORGANIZATIONS 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4653,  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organizations 
for  the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under 
certain  conditions,  with  a  committee 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  492),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  designation  '(a)"  be- 
fore the  word  "It"  at  the  beginning  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  head  of  an  agency  may. 
upon  the  written  request  of  a  person  to  whom 
a  payment  Is  to  be  made,  authorize  a  dis- 
bursing officer  to  make  the  payment — 

"(1)  by  sending  to  the  bank,  savings  in- 
stitution, or  Federal  or  State  chartered  credit 
union  designated  by  that  person  a  check 
that  is  drawn  In  favor  of  that  organization 
and  for  credit  to  the  account  of  that  person: 
or 

"(2)  If  more  than  one  person  to  whom  a 
payment  is  to  be  made  designates  the  same 
banking  organization,  by  sending  to  the  or- 
ganization a  check  that  is  drawn  In  favor 
of  the  organization  for  the  total  amount  due 
those  persons  and  by  specifying  the  amount 
to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  each  of  those 
persons. 

In  this  subsection,  'agency'  means  any  de- 
partment, agency.  Independent  establish- 
ment, board,  office,  commission,  or  other  es- 
tablishment In  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
Judicial  branch,  of  the  Government,  any 
wholly  owned  or  controlled  Government 
corporation,  and  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  Payment  by  the  United  States  of  a 
check,  drawn  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  and  properly  endorsed,  shall  constitute 
a  full  acquittance  for  the  amount  due  to  the 
person  requesting  payment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4653  was  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  but  would  apply  to  all  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies.  The 
legislation  would  permit  Government 
agencies,  under  regulations  to  be  issued 
by  the  Tieasury  Department,  to  send 
checks  to  banks  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  and  other  banking  organi- 
zations to  be  deposited  to  the  accounts  of 
employees  or  other  persons  who  regularly 
receive  Government  checks.  Where 
more  than  one  person  designates  the 
same  bank  or  institution  as  his  deposi- 
tory, a  single  check  may  be  drawn  by  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  in  favor 
of  that  bank  or  institution,  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  payees  and 
the  amounts  to  be  credited  to  their  in- 
dividual accounts. 

The  customary  procedure  now  is  for 
checks  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  indi- 
vidual payee  himself  even  though  many 
such  checks  may  be  sent  to  a  designated 
bank  for  deposit. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  of  -a 
Comptroller  General's  ruling  of  Decem- 
ber 2.  1963,  which  held  that  a  single 
check  of  this  nature  was  contrary  to 
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law.  It  is  believed  that  savings  may  be 
obtained  where  this  new  procedure  is 
followed,  especially  when  a  large  number 
of  employees  have  designated  a  particu- 
lar institution. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  all  reporting  agen- 
cies approve  the  legislation,  believing 
that  simplified  procedures  leading  to 
economies  will  result.  The  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  approved  the 
bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  offhand  the  number  of  the  Sen- 
ate companion  bill? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  Senate  passed 
this  bill  on  August  3,  1965.  The  com- 
panion bill  is  S.  1309. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
has  pretty  thoroughly  explained  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasons  that  the  bill 
is  necessary  is  because  of  a  ruling  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
Comptroller  General  having  been  advised 
of  the  introduction  of  this  bill  has  ad- 
vised that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and  feels  that  it  may  be 
of  some  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  that  we  might 
understand  the  nature  of  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  here,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  deposit  of  our 
own  checks.  In  my  own  instance  and  in 
my  own  case  since  being  here  since  the 
1st  of  January.  I  have  never  seen  a  pay- 
check. It  is  automatically  deposited,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  with  the 
account  that  is  kept  for  me  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  mentioned  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
more  than  20  years  and  had  never  seen 
a  paycheck  because  the  procedure  used 
of  sending  the  check  of  a  Member  di- 
rectly to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  de- 
posit. This  bill  would  allow  this  same 
procedure  to  be  used  for  the  Air  Force 
and  Army  and  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government.  It  will  also 
allow — and  this  is  important,  I  believe — 
such  an  agency,  when  it  has  a  large  pay- 
roll, to  send  one  check  for  deposit  to  the 
bank  for  many  employees  and  therefore 
would  reduce  the  number  of  checks  that 
would  have  to  be  drawn  and  processed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  this  bill  in  the  committee.  It  is  a 
good  bill  and  I  think  it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  bill  applies 
to  all  Federal  agencies,  wherever  lo- 
cated? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes,  this  would  ap- 
ply to  all  Federal  agencies,  wherever  lo- 


cated, subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4653,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
as  amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1309) 
to  authorize  checks  to  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  financial  organizations  for  the  credit 
of  a  person's  account,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  just 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  492),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  be- 
fore the  word  "It"  at  the  beginning  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  under  reg- 
ulations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  an  agency  may, 
upon  the  written  request  of  a  person  to 
whom  a  payment  Is  to  be  made,  authorize  a 
disbursing  officer  to  make  the  payment — 

"  ( 1 )  by  sending  to  the  financial  organiza- 
tion designated  by  that  person  a  check  that 
is  drawn  In  favor  of  that  organization  and 
for  credit  to  the  account  of  that  person;  or 

"(2)  if  more  than  one  person  to  whom 
a  payment  is  to  be  made  designates  the  same 
financial  organization,  by  sending  to  the 
organization  a  check  that  Is  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  organization  for  the  total  amount  due 
those  persons  and  by  specifying  the  amount 
to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  each  of 
those  persons. 

In  this  subsection,  'agency'  means  any  de- 
partment, agency.  Independent  establish- 
ment, board,  office,  commission,  or  other  es- 
tablishment in  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial  branch,  of  the  Government,  any 
wholly  owned  or  controlled  Government 
corporation,  and  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  'financial  or- 
ganization' means  any  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association  or  similar  in- 
stitution, or  Federal  or  State  chartered  credit 
union. 

"(c)  Payment  by  the  United  States  of  a 
check,  drawn  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b>  und  properly  endorsed,  shall  constitute 
a  full  acquittance  for  the  amount  due  to 
the  person  requesting  payment." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4653)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INTERNATIONAL     COMMITTEE     OF 
THE  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  8715)  to  authorize  a  contribution 
by  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, an  annual  sum  of  $75,000  as  a 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  United  State* 
toward  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  would 
authorize  an  annual  contribution  of  not 
to  exceed  $75,000  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  an  all-Swiss  body  which  car- 
ries out  the  international  principles  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  situations  where  no 
individual  government  and  no  national 
Red  Cross  society  is  able  to  perform. 
Founded  in  Geneva  in  1863,  the  Inter- 
national Committee  is  the  mother  orga- 
nization of  the  Red  Cross  movement.  It 
is  formally  recognized  in  the  text  of  the 
Geneva  conventions,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  to  superv^e  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  these  inter- 
national agreements  relating  to — 

First.  The  amelioriation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  wounded  and  sick  in 
armed  forces  in  the  field. 

Second.  The  amelioration  of  wounded, 
sick,  and  shipwrecked  members  of  the 
armed  forces  at  sea. 

Third.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Fourth.  The  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  acts  as  a  neutral  organization 
and  serves  continuously  in  the  troubled 
spots  of  the  world  to  protect  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  sufferers  from  military 
actions,  including  those  resulting  from 
internal  and  civil  conflicts.  The  commit- 
tee distributes  relief  and  medical  sup- 
plies, provides  medical  services,  acts  as 
an  intermediary  between  parties  to 
various  international  and  civil  conflicts, 
maintains  facilities  which  attempt  to 
trace  and  locate  prisoners  of  war  and 
other  missing  persons,  and  performs 
many  other  activities  which  carry  out  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  situations  in  which  these  tasks  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  the  various  national  Red 
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Cross  societies  such  as  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  is  ap- 
proximately $1  million.  This  budget  is 
funded  with  voluntary  contributions 
from  various  governments  and  from  var- 
ious national  Red  Cross  societies.  In 
1964,  59  governments  and  56  national 
Red  Cross  societies,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  made  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Committee 
to  meet  its  operating  costs.  The  largest 
single  contribution  is  generally  made  by 
the  Government  of  Switzerland.  In  1964 
that  contribution  amounted  to  $231,000. 
Other  large  contributors  included  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  country  made  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  $28,000:  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  with  a  contribution  of  $25,000  ; 
Australia,  with  $17,000;  and  others. 

For  several  years — and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  personnel  services 
are  contributed  without  compensation — 
the  International  Committee  has  en- 
countered difficulties  in  meeting  its  op- 
erating expenses.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  large  number  of  conflicts  and  crises 
in  the  world  which  result  in  repeated 
calls  on  the  services  of  the  International 
Committee.  As  a  consequence,  the  Inter- 
national Committee  has  issued  appeals  to 
all  governments  and  all  national  Red 
Cross  societies  for  increased  financial 
support. 

Thus  far,  the  U.S.  Government  has  not 
made  any  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  even  though  that  committee  has 
rendered  many  .services  which  benefit 
the  American  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment. For  example,  we  can  mention  the 
role  of  the  International  Committee  in 
alleviating  suffering  and  restraining  the 
rebels  in  the  Congo  from  taking  more 
severe  action  against  many  hostages.  In- 
cluding a  number  of  American  citizens; 
also,  the  International  Committee's  ac- 
tivities in  Cyprus,  in  Laos,  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
having  carefully  considered  this  legisla- 
tion, recommends  its  adoption  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  is  in  need  of  increased  fi- 
nancial support  and  has  appealed  for 
same. 

Second.  The  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  have  been  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  and  have 
benefited  the  American  people  abroad. 

Third.  The  principle  of  voluntary  sup- 
port of  the  International  Committee  by 
governments  is  well  established.  During 
the  past  10  years,  some  68  governments 
have  made  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
International  Committee.  The  U.S.  con- 
tribution would  not,  therefore,  set  a  prec- 
edent. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  level  of  U.S. 
contribution — not  to  exceed  $75,000  an- 
nually— is  reasonable  and  related  to  the 
support  which  other  governments  have 
provided  to  the  International  Commit- 
tee. Based  on  current  levels  of  contribu- 
tions it  will  amount — at  a  maximum — to 


approximately  15  percent  of  total  gov- 
ernmental contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
enumerated,  I  urge  House  approval  of 
H.R. 8715. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
wondered  why  some  of  us  are  critical  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  8715,  which  is  before  us  at 
this  time.  Generally  speaking,  we  all 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  good  which  is  done  by  the 
Red  Cross,  and  more  especially  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Briefly,  a  basic  reason  that  we  find  this 
bill  objectionable  is  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  did  not  request  $75,000  nor  any 
other  sum  for  this  purpose.  This  action 
v/as  taken  entirely  on  State  Department 
initiative,  and  it  was  that  Department 
which  fixed  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion at  $75,000. 

A  second  item  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  first  time  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  has  ever  received  di- 
rect governmental  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  If  this  is  to  set  a 
pattern,  it  might  well  detract  from 
the  neutraUty  of  this  organization  which 
was  established  in  1863.  Or.  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  lead  to  more  and  greater  re- 
quests for  contributions  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Basically,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  is  a  Swiss  opera- 
tion, although  it  does  sei-ve  as  a  rallying 
point  for  many  humanitarian  activities. 
There  is  no  real  evidence  that  fundrais- 
ing  had  been  a  problem  with  the  organi- 
zation. Last  year's  expenditures  were 
met  by  contributions,  we  were  told,  from 
59  governments  and  56  national  Red 
Cross  societies.  Our  own  American  Red 
Cross  contributed  $44,851.89. 

The  International  Committee  is  sup- 
ported also  by  public  contributions  in 
Switzerland  where,  I  am  informed,  it  also 
serves  as  a  sort  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion in  addition  to  its  international  as- 
pects. Switzerland  is  the  only  coimtry 
which  now  contributes  more  than  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, several  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  are  opposed  to  this  bill. 
In  order  that  our  thinking  upon  the  sub- 
ject may  be  more  fully  understood,  I  in- 
clude herewith  our  supplemental  views 
from  report  No.  548  which  accompanied 
H.R.  8715: 

Supplemental  Views 
We,  the  undersigned,  firmly  believe  that 
H.R.  8715.  which  would  authorize  an  annual 
sum  of  $75,000  as  a  US.  Government  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  Is  Inappropriate  and  HI 
advised. 

The  following  exchange  appears  In  the 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on  this  bill: 
Question:  "Did  the  American  Red  Cross 
approach  the  State  Department  and  ask  for 
$75,000  or  did  the  State  Department  suggest 
to  the  Red  Cross  that  they  help  provide 
$75,000  for  this  project?" 

Witness:  "No.  I  want  to  correct  one  Im- 
pression. The  figure  of  $75,000  Is  not  a  figure 
that  Is  agreed  upon  with  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  Is  a  State 
Department  figure." 


Question:  "At  whose  suggestion  was  the 
Idea  of  $75,000  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion developed?  Was  that  State  Department 
initiative  or  American  Red  Cross  Initiative?" 
Witness:  "It  was  State  Department  Ini- 
tiative entirely." 

However,  the  amount  of  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  not  the  point  at  issue.  In  rela- 
tion to  oiu-  unwarranted  generosity  with  con- 
tributions In  numerous  multilateral  agencies 
and  Institutions,  $75,000  would  not  be  the 
largest  amount  authorized. 

Our  concern  and  the  point  we  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  any  direct  U.S.  Govern- 
ment contribution  could  have  discreditable 
repercussions  for  the  ICRC.  The  State  De- 
partment witness  testified  that  the  great 
asset  of  the  ICRC  is  Its  reputation  for  Im- 
partiality and  neutrality.  Not  having  re- 
quired any  U.S.  Government  funds  since 
founded  In  1863,  over  a  century  ago.  should 
they  now  accept  a  substantial  sum  far  above 
normal,  it  might  innocently  open  them  to 
the  charge  of  being  under  U.S.  Influence.  It 
would  detract  immeasurably  from  their  uni- 
versal appeal  if  the  U.S.  Government  were 
recognized  as  a  substantial  or  even  lopsided 
contributor  We  acknowledge  that  the  ICRC 
is  welcome  where  the  United  States  acting 
alone  might  be  resented  or  met  with  hostility. 
Misery  and  disasters  caused  by  force  ma- 
Jeur  and  acts  of  God  are  nonpolltical  and 
should  be  alleviated  via  strictly  humanitar- 
ian and  spontaneous  assistance — and  this  Is 
the  creed  and  primary  Job  of  the  Red  Cross. 
This  concept  might  easily  be  dislocated  by 
direct  and  specific  action  on  the  part  of  a 
government  department  positively  identified 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
official  pursuit  of  diplomatic  relations.  If 
the  U.S.  Government  should  contribute.  Is 
the  State  Department  the  proper  channel? 
What  would  be  the  effect  If  such  a  contribu- 
tion were  channeled  through  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency?  Or  the  Department  of 
Defense?  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Is  the  proper  source  and 
channel. 

Why  extend  the  cold  war  into  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross? 
Rightly  or  wrongly  we  would  be  vulnerable 
to  this  kind  of  comment  and  accusation  if 
It  becomes  known  abroad  that  the  U.S.  State 
Department  Addles  with  Red  Cross  contribu- 
tions. In  this  connection,  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  the  U.S.S.R.  appears  to  provide  a 
convincing  point  of  considerable  Interest. 
The  U.S.S.R.  Government  contribution  Is 
zero  and  that  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
Society  Is  a  mere  $3,766.17.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  Is  Included  on 
the  list  of  contributors.  It  would  be  surpris- 
ing If  their  contribution  were  channeled 
through  their  Foreign  Office. 

We  are  not  alone  In  our  forebodings  of 
possible  disservice  to  the  ICRC  should  U.S. 
Government  funds  tarnish  its  Image.  A  re- 
cent report  on  overseas  programs  of  private 
nonprofit  American  organizations  based  on 
a  survey  undertaken  by  one  of  our  subcom- 
mittees details  numerous  emergency  relief 
activities  for  victims  of  disasters.  One  of 
the  conclusions  brought  out  In  the  course 
of  the  survey  Is  this: 

A  large  majority  of  organizations  respond- 
ing to  the  questionnaire  Indicated  a  strong 
desire  to  avoid  having  programs  tagged  with 
ideological  objectives  having  political  con- 
notations. They  wish  to  maintain  the  very 
nonpolltical  image  which  they  have  estab- 
lished abroad,  and  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  success  of  their  over- 
seas activities. 

This  Is  a  position  which  we  feel  should  be 
maintained  by  the  ICRC.  The  ICRC  Is  a 
Swiss  operation  as  to  personnel  and  direc- 
tion. It  serves  as  a  rallying  point  for  over- 
all humanitarian  activities  and  Is  a  neutral 
center  of  Initiative.     Hearings  have  not  pro- 
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duced  any  hard  evidence  that  there  existed 
any  major  fundralslng  problem.  The  1964 
actual  expenditures  of  $1,045,728  were  met 
by  contributions  from  59  governments  and 
56  National  Red  Cross  Societies,  including 
$44,851.89  from  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  balance  was  covered  by  donations  from 
the  general  public  In  Switzerland  ^nd  other 
countries.  Income  from  Invested  fuuds,  and 
reimbursements  and  contributions  toward 
relief  operations  in  prior  years.  The  budget 
has  not  increased  extensively  during  recent 
years  and  Is  considerably  less  than  during  the 
earlier  war  years. 

We  are  Interested,  as  always,  in  saving 
money  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  we  are  positively  opposed  to  this 
totally  unnecessary  authorization.  As  It 
stands  now.  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  exceeds  every  one  of 
the  other  countries'  dual  amounts  except  the 
Swiss  which  Is  recognized  as  a  very  special 
case. 

We  are  even  more  Interested  In  preserving 
the  universal  acceptance,  Impartiality,  and 
neutrality  of  the  ICRC  which  would  un- 
avoidably be  Jeopardized  by  U.S.  Government 
direct  participation,  because  our  noble  In- 
tentions are  so  frequently  misinterpreted. 
We  are  positively  opposed  to  this  Ill-advised 
bill  which  has  no  Justification  and  is  so  likely 
to  compromise  the  worldwide  effectiveness  of 
the  ICRC. 

E.  Ross  Adaxr. 

Ed  Derwinski. 

H.  R.  Gross. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

E.  Y.  Berry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  has  said. 
It  appears  we  have  finally  discovered  the 
last  international  organization  to  which 
we  have  not  been  contributing  Federal 
funds.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  Per- 
haps there  are  Members  of  the  House  who 
know  of  some  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  awe  are  not  making  a  con- 
tribution. As  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  stated,  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  already  making  an  annual  con- 
tribution and  that  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
The  International  Red  Cross  has  been  in 
existence  for  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  and  the  Federal  Government  of 
this  country  has  not  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  it.  But  lo  and  behold,  with  a 
national  debt  of  $325  billion  or  approxi- 
mately that,  the  State  Department  finds 
another  international  into  which  Con- 
gress can  dump  some  money. 

I  say  again,  this  is  probably  the  last 
one  in  existence  to  which  we  have  not 
contributed  to,  so  the  record  now  ought 
to  be  100  percent,  and  we  will  clip  an- 
other $75,000  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  questions  which  occur  to  me 


with  respect  to  this  legislation  and  its 
validity.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  either 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  are  able  to  supply 
answers. 

As  I  observe  from  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  the  United  States  has,  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  contributed  in  1964 
a  sum  in  excess  of  $44,000.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  indication 
that  we  cannot  increase  the  amount  or 
that  we  cannot  secure  an  adequate  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Red  Cross 
through  voluntary  contributions.  Was  it 
shown  in  the  committee  hearings  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  this  rather  mod- 
est sum  of  $75,000  through  voluntary 
contributions? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  no  indication  that 
there  will  be  any  cessation  of  or  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  contribution  from 
the  American  Red  Cross,  which  of  course 
is  based  upon  voluntary  contributions 
from  our  people.  I  believe  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  this  will  continue. 

Thus,  the  answer  to  the  other  portion 
of  the  gentleman's  question  is  that 
$75,000,  or  up  to  that  amount,  which  may 
be  given  directly  from  our  Government, 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Furthermore,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  it  was  impossible  adequately  to  fi- 
nance the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.  That  committee  has 
been  in  existence,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  more  than  100  years.  So  far  as 
the  evidence  before  us  is  concerned,  it 
has  always  been  adequately  financed. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  this  bill. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to,  but  when  I  un- 
derstood that  it  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  contribute  directly  I  could 
not  help  but  be  opposed. 

Much  as  I  regret  it,  I  believe  fully  it 
would  be  far  wiser  for  us  not  to  intrude 
our  Government  into  the  International 
Red  Cross,  when  already  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  expressing  them- 
selves generously  to  the  National  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  are  not  setting 
a  precedent  by  a  governmental  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  because  some  59  govern- 
ments do  now  contribute.  Admittedly, 
this  is  the  first  time  the  United  States 
would  make  a  voluntary  contribution  as 
a  government  to  that  society. 

The  National  Red  Cross  societies 
themselves  do  make  individual  contribu- 
tions from  their  own  societies.  So  far 
as  I  know,  that  would  likewise  continue. 
With  respect  to  the  necessity,  this  is. 
of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  respect 
those  who  have  different  opinions. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  on  pages 
8  and  9  and  as  pointed  out  in  the  report, 
the  request  for  funds  to  help  with  budg- 


etary problems  did  come  from  the  inter- 
national committee  in  1963  and  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  specific  requests  to  all  gov- 
ernments to  increase  contributions, 
including  the  U.S.  Government.  This  is 
the  reason  why  this  was  initiated  by  our 
own  Department  of  State. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
H.R.  8715. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDING  TITLE  V— RELATING  TO 
CLAIMS  AGAINST  CUBA 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9336)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  relating  to  certain  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
501  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  1643)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "which  have  arisen  out  of  debts 
for  merchandise  furnished  or  services  ren- 
dered by  nationals  of  the  United  States  with- 
out regard  to  the  date  on  which  such  mer- 
chandise was  furnished  or  services  were  ren- 
dered or". 

Sec.  2.  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643b(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"arising  out  of  debts  for  merchandise  fur- 
nished or  services  rendered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  merchandise  was  furnished  or 
services  were  rendered  or". 

Sec.  3.  Section  506  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1643e)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  Pro- 
vided. That  the  deduction  of  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the  United 
States  of  any  rights  against  the  Goverrunent 
of  Cuba  for  the  amounts  so  deducted". 

Sec.  4.  Section  507(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643f)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
relied  upon  and  the  reasoning  employed  In 
reaching  its  decision". 

Sec.  5.  Section  511  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C 
1643 J)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  511.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$750,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  pay  its  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates).    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mi-s.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
9336  which  is  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  relating  to  certain  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 
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In  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  passed  by  this  same  body 
authorizing  the  adjudication  of  claims 
by  U.S.  citizens  against  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. In  the  closing  days  of  last 
year's  session,  the  other  body  voted  out 
a  bill  which  differed  from  the  House 
version.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session 
and  for  no  other  purpose  in  mind  other 
than  to  have  Cuban  claims  on  our  statute 
books,  we  reluctantly  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate ver.sion. 

H.R.  9336  is  similar  to  the  bill  passed 
last  year.  An  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  adjudication  expenses  is 
limited  to  $750,000.  and  is  the  same  as 
provided  by  the  House  version  last  year. 
When  a  settlement  with  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Government  of  Cuba  is  agreed 
upon  and  paid,  the  United  States  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses in  the  adjudication  of  these 
claims. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  any  intention  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  now  or  in  the 
future  of  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba.  This 
bill  provides  only  for  the  receipt  and 
determination  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  amount 
and  validity  of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  other  amendments  referred  to  in 
this  bill  are  substantive  and  relate  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  do- 
mestic laws;  such  as,  statute  of  limita- 
tions, and  laches. 

More  than  5  years  have  passed  since 
the  Castro  goverrmient  began  confiscat- 
ing the  property  of  U.S.  nationals  and 
prompt  adjudication  of  claims  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

H.R.  9336  provides  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  set  the  machinery  in  motion 
for  an  orderly  detennination  of  the 
amount  and  validity  of  claims  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
while  the  means  of  documenting  and 
supporting  such  claims  are  still  available. 
Adjudication  of  such  claims  have  been 
delayed  because  of  a  lack  of  an  appro- 
priation. If  this  matter  is  further  de- 
layed, witnesses  and  claimants  may  die 
and  records  may  be  lost,  thus  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  substantiate 
claims.  Moreover,  the  prompt  receipt 
and  determination  of  amounts  and  valid- 
ity of  the  claims  will  provide  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  an  accurate  rec- 
ord for  use  in  any  future  negotiations. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urgently  recom- 
mend that  H.R.  9336  be  pas.sed  by  the 
House. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross!  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Fascell]  for  this  bill.  I  served  on 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  good  legislation 
and  ought  to  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  further  requests  for  time,  the 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R 
9336. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GORGAS   MEMORIAL   LABORATORY 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
511  >.  v/ith  amendment  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
s.  511 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  years  ending  alter  June  30, 
1963,  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory",  ap- 
proved May  7,  1928,  as  amended  (45  Stat.  491: 
22  U.S.C.  278),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$250,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  $500,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  511 
would  increase  the  annual  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory  from  $250,000  to  $500.- 
000. 

The  laboratory  was  established  in  1929 
through  legislative  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Since  that 
time  the  Gorgas  Laboratory  has  been 
performing  a  valuable,  needed  service  in 
research  in  tropical  diseases.  Its  re- 
search activities  also  have  implications 
which  extend  beyond  the  tropics.  Many 
of  the  human  and  animal  diseases  that 
flourish  in  tropical  regions  are  also  found 
in,  or  may  spread  to.  the  temperate 
zones. 

The  laboratory  collaborates  with  many 
other  research  and  public  health  orga- 
nizations, including  the  Middle  America 
Research  Unit,  a  laboratory  in  the  Canal 
Zone  operated  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Water  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research. 

The  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  lo- 
cated in  Panama  City.  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, is  the  operating  research  establish- 
ment of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute, 
a  private,  domestic,  nonstock  corpora- 
tion. U.S.  contributions  to  the  labora- 
tory started  in  1929  with  an  annual  per- 
manent authorization  of  $50,000.  The 
authorization  for  the  laboratory  was  in- 
creased to  $150,000  in  1949,  and  $250,000 
in  1959.  In  1960.  the  Congress  author- 
ized $500,000  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  at  the  laboratory,  making  it 
one  of  the  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in 
Latin  America.  The  additional  author- 
ization provided  for  in  this  bill  will  make 
it  possible  to  fully  utilize  these  new  facil- 
ities. 


The  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  has 
an  international  reputation  and  a  long 
standing  record  of  service  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Republic  of  Panama 
has  cooperated  closely  with  the  labora- 
tory in  the  achievement  of  its  objec- 
tives. The  management  of  the  institute 
has  administered  the  funds  made  avail- 
able with  prudence  and  care.  The 
Board  of  Directors  meets  annually  with- 
out compensation  and  determines  poli- 
cies of  the  institute.  An  advisory  group 
of  noted  scientists  assists  in  developing 
the  research  program.  There  are  26 
members  of  this  group,  primarily  doc- 
tors, and  23  of  them  represent  U.S. 
institutions. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  House  act  favorably  on  this  measure 
to  permit  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory to  carry  on  its  important  work. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  this 
bill.  The  Gorgas  Laboratory  has  been 
doing  for  many  years  an  outstanding  job. 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  what  willing,  dedicated  people  can 
do  to  blot  out  diseases,  particularly  trop- 
ical diseases,  such  as  are  found  there. 

General  Gorgas  himself  w'as  a  most 
amazing  man;  kindly  to  a  degree  and 
his  heart  as  big  as  the  world.  It  seemed 
very  fitting  when  the  laboratory  was  es- 
tablished that  it  should  take  the  form 
that  it  did.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  committee,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  subcommittee,  for  bringing 
out  this  bill  upgrading  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory.  As  has  been  well 
said  here  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SeldenI  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  this 
memorial  laboratory  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  successful  attempt  of  this  country 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  from 
such  sources,  and  the  discoveiy  of  "yel- 
low-jack" and  the  vector  for  controlling 
malaria,  that  the  memorial  laboratory 
was  organized  on  a  gradually  evolving 
and  cooperative  basis  between  Panama 
and  this  Government,  our  Army  Sur- 
geons General  and  the  great  men  of 
preventive  medicine  such  as  Gorgas  him- 
self, Cummings.  Reed.  Rickets.  Leonard 
Wood,  who  was  memorialized  yesterday 
at  Fort  Leonai'd  Wood,  having  an  Army 
hospital  named  after  him.  in  which  I 
was  privileged  to  participate,  and  others. 
Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  all  of  the  memorabilia  that 
were  in  Cuba  which  was  liberated  as  a 
result  primarily  of  some  of  these  early 
preventive  medicines  discoveries  in  the 
so-called  Spanish-American  War,  had 
been  destroyed  by  burning  in  the  streets 
of  Cuba,  after  the  Castro  takeover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  personally  of  the 
research  that  has  evolved  from  the  labo- 
ratory and  of  the  great  men  of  science 
who  have  functioned  and  studied  and 
researched  and  developed  good  for  hu- 
manity therein. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  for  one  other  reason,  if  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  will  yield  further,  and 
that  is  as  stated,  it  cooperates  with  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization 
which  is  a  subdivision  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  needed  matters 
that  do  cross  international  boundaries. 
But  this  is  a  uniquely  American  and 
Western  Hemispheric  organization  and 
laboratory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we  become  too 
deeply  involved  in  one  organization  of  a 
strictly  "international  character"  taking 
over  all  research  and  functions,  espe- 
cially under  its  aegis,  in  situations  par- 
ticularly unique  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Latin  America,  and  our  Cen- 
tral American  friends  in  particular,  I 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  this,  bill. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  very  much  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sup- 
port of  the  request  for  the  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
great  work  performed  by  the  laboratory 
directly  contributes  to  the  health  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

As  an  example,  one  project  currently 
being  worked  on  deals  with  migratory 
birds  since  there  is  evidence  that  viruses 
such  as  St.  Louis  encephalitis  and  Vene- 
zuelan equine  encephalitis  are  transmit- 
ted to  the  United  States  by  these  migra- 
tory birds.  When  World  War  II  broke 
out,  and  the  United  States  lost  its  source 
of  quinine  and  troops  in  southeast  Asia 
were  riddled  with  malaria,  it  was  the 
work  done  by  the  first  director  of  the  lob- 
oratory.  Dr.  Herbert  Clark,  that  permit- 
ted the  U.S.  Army  to  prescribe  atabrine 
safely  and  in  sufficient  dosage  to  control 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia.  I  pray 
to  God  that  no  similar  problems  will  arise 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  we  must  be  pre- 
pared. 

There  is  no  duplication  between  the 
work  of  the  laboratory  and  other  agen- 
cies. It  works  closely  with  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases.  The  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  which  runs  the  laboratory  also 
works  closely  with  private  institutions; 
one  such  program  is  a  graduate  research 
program  with  Louisiana  State  University 
where  teachers  and  graduate  students 
are  sent  to  the  laboratory  in  Panama  for 
short-term  periods  to  pursue  work  in 
tropical  medicine.  Similarly,  the  insti- 
tute has  close  relationships  with  other 
American  universities — Stanford.  Har- 
vard, and  Kansas,  to  name  a  few.  This 
aspect  of  the  program  will  be  expanded. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  an- 
nually reviews  the  expenditures  of  the 
institute  and  the  laboratory,  and  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  has  been  a 
part  of  the  laboratory's  annual  report  for 
many  years.  The  GAO  has  never  criti- 
cized any  expenditure  made  by  this 
worthy  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 


support  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory. 

Mr.  SEXDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  511.  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FEDERAL  BOXING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8635)  to  establish  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  are  free 
from  false  or  fraudulent  descriptions 
or  depictions  of  professional  boxing 
contests. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8635 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Boxing  Control   Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  interstate  and  foreign  communications 
facilities  are  being  utilized  to  cover  profes- 
sional boxing  matches  by  broadcasting  such 
matches  by  television  or  radio  or  by  dis- 
seminating such  matches  by  wire  to  be  re- 
ceived on  home  receivers  or  in  theaters, 
arenas,  or  other  places  of  assembly;  and 

(2)  at  present,  neither  State  nor  Federal 
governmental  authorities  have  adequate 
power  to  assure  the  proper  utilization  of  such 
communication  facilities  in  connection  with 
the  coverage  of  professional  boxing  matches 
and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  professional 
boxing  matches  thus  covered. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission 
with  adeqaute  authority  to  exercise  continu- 
ing surveillance  over  professional  boxing 
matches  which  are  broadcast  by  television  or 
radio  (otherwise  than  as  part  of  bona  fide 
news  broadcasts)  or  which  are  disseminated 
by  wire  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
either  to  be  received  on  home  receivers  or  in 
theaters,  arenas,  or  other  places  of  assembly, 
whether  such  broadcast  or  dissemination  in- 
volves on-the-spot  coverage  or  delayed  cov- 
erage by  means  of  film,  tape,  or  some  other 
means  of  recording. 

DEFINITIONS    AND    RULES    OF    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  term  "United  States"  in- 
cludes the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  term  "interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce — 

(1)  between  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
place  outside  thereo*'; 

(2)  between  p>oints  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  within  the  same 
State,  but  through  any  place  outside  there- 
of; or 

(3)  within  or  between  points  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session. 


(c)  The  term  'boxing  match"  means  a 
professional  boxing  match  or  any  part 
thereof. 

(d)  The  term  "coverage"  means — 

(1)  the  broadcast  of  a  boxing  match  or  a 
film,  tape,  or  any  other  recording  thereof 
by  television  or  radio,  or 

(2)  the  dissemination  by  wire  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  a  boxing  match 
or  a  film,  tape,  or  any  other  recording  thereof 
for  reception  on  home  receivers  or  in  any 
theater,  arena,  or  other  place  of  assembly, 
otherwise  than  as  a  part  of  a  bona  fide  news 
broadcast. 

(e)  The  term  "covered  boxing  match" 
means  any  boxing  match  held  within  the 
United  States  for  which  coverage  Is  provided 
in  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL    BOXING    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Federal  Boxing  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission")  consisting 
of  three  members,  each  of  v/hom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occuring  otherwise  than  uix)n  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  predecessor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
term.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
cor.tlnue  to  serve  as  such  after  the  scheduled 
date  of  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member  of 
the  Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Conmilsslon  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
not,  during  his  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  be  engaged  as  a  professional 
boxer,  boxing  promoter,  agent,  fight  manager, 
matchmaker,  referee,  Judge,  or  In  any  other 
capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
professional  boxing,  or  have  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  earnings  of  any  boxer  or  the 
proceeds  or  outcome  of  any  boxing  match. 

(c)  Not  more  than  one  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  been  engaged  at  any 
time  prior  to  his  appointment  to  member- 
ship on  the  Commission  as  a  professional 
boxer,  boxing  promoter,  agent,  fight  man- 
ager, matchmaker,  referee,  Judge,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  professional  boxing.  Each  other 
member  of  the  Conunlssion  shall  be  a  person 
who,  by  reason  of  his  business,  professional, 
or  other  b.ickground,  training,  experience,  or 
activities  outside  the  business  of  profes- 
sional boxing  and  its  related  activities,  has 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  professional  boxing,  both  as  a  sport 
and  as  a  bxislness,  and  the  public  interest. 

(d)  Section  303(e)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  419;  5  U.S.C. 
2211(e)  ),  providing  an  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  $26,000  for  offices  and  posi- 
tions in  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salairy  Schedule,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(100)  Chairman,  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission. 

"(101)  Members,  Federal  Boxing  Commis- 
sion.". 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  but  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
executive  officer  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  chairman  may  prescribe,  con- 
sistent with  the  rules,  regulations,  decisions, 
and  policies  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  The  principal  office  of  the  CJommls- 
slon  shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
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the  Commission  may  hold  sessions  and  con- 
duct proceedings  an>-where  in  the  United 
States. 

(h)  Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(I)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

LICENSES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  issue  licenses  authorizing  participation  in 
covered  boxing  matches  or  the  coverage 
thereof  in  such  capacities  as  are  required  to 
be  licensed  under  this  Act  or  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act.  In  issuing  any 
such  license,  the  Commission  shall  give  due 
regard  to  character,  conduct,  background, 
reputation,  experience,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Commission  deems  relevant  in 
determining  the  fitness  of  any  person  to  act 
In  the  capacity  for  which  the  license  is  to  be 
Issued.  Any  such  license  shall  be  effective 
for  such  period  not  exceeding  one  year  as 
the  Commission  may  determine  by  regula- 
tion or  otherwise  at  the  time  of  issuance, 
unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspended  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  fix  and  collect 
a  fee  for  the  issuance  of  any  license  under 
this  Act.  All  such  fees  shall,  when  col- 
lected, be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  The  Commission  shall 
fix  such  fees  In  such  amounts  as  will.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  equal  In  the 
aggregate  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  of  appropriations,  which 
are  hereby  authorized,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  may  participate  in  any  cov- 
ered boxing  match  or  the  coverage  thereof 
in  any  of  the  following  capacities  unless  such 
person  holds  a  currently  effective  license 
therefor : 

(1)  as  a  boxer. 

(2)  as  a  boxing  promoter. 

(3)  as  an  agent  of  a  boxer. 

(4)  as  a  fight  manager. 

(5)  as  a  matchmaker. 

(6)  as  a  referee. 

(7)  as  a  Judge. 

(8)  as  a  person  providing  coverage  in  any 
capacity  which  Is  specified  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  except  that  a  license  shall 
not  be  required  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  person  licensed  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

(9)  in  any  other  capacity  which  the  Com- 
mission by  regulation  prescribes. 

(d)  The  Commi.sslon  may.  after  appropri- 
ate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order  suspend  for  a  period  or  revoke  any 
license  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  If  It 
finds  that  such  suspension  or  revocation  Is 
in  the  public  interest  and  that  the  licensee — 

(1)  has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(2)  has  failed  to  obey  any  order  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Commission. 

(3)  has  obtained  or  attempted  to  obtain, 
or  has  assi.oted  another  person  to  obtain  or 
attempt  to  •obtain,  a  license  by  fraud. 

(e)  At  or  after  the  time  that  notice  of  any 
proceeding  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  is  sent  or  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  published,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  licensee  has  received 
such  notice,  the  Commission  may.  if  In  Its 
Judgment  such  action  is  In  the  public  Inter- 
est and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  by  order  without  notice  or  hear- 
ing summarily  suspend  the  license  in  ques- 
tion pending  final  disposition  of  the  proceed- 
ing by  the  Commission,  or  for  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate. 
No  criminal  or  civil  liability  shall  attach  to 
any  person  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  summary 
suspension  under  this  subsection  unless  such 
person  has  actual  notice  thereof. 

CONTRACTS    AND    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  contract,  agreement,  ar- 
rangement, or  understanding  pertaining  to 
the  conduct,  promotion,  or  coverage  of  any 


covered  boxing  match  or  any  matter  related 
thereto  between  or  among  any  persons  one 
or  more  of  whom  Is  acting  or  expected  to  act 
In  connection  with  such  match  or  the  cov- 
erage thereof  in  any  capacity — 

(1)  for  which  a  license  Is  required  pur- 
suant to  section  5,  or 

(2)  specified  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section in  the  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  Commission,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commission 
upon  its  request  to  any  party  thereto  or  any 
person  having  possession  or  control  thereof. 

(b)  The  Conxmlssion  may  provide  by  regu- 
lations that  any  such  contract,  agreement, 
arranj^ement,  or  understanding — 

(1)  shall  not  contain  provisions  described 
in  such  regulations  of  a  nature  which  the 
Commission  has  determined  to  be  contrary 
to  the  best  Interests  of  professional  boxing 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  public;  and 

(2)  shall  contain  provisions  described  in 
such  regulations  of  a  nature  which  the  Com- 
mission has  determined  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  professional  boxing  and  the  best 
Interests  of  the  public. 

PROHIBITORY    ORDERS 

Sec.  7.  fa)  The  Commission  may,  after 
appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, by  order  prohibit  the  holding  or  cover- 
age or  both  of  any  proposed  covered  boxing 
match  if  it  finds  that  such  prohibition  Is  in 
the  public  interest  and  that — 

( 1 )  any  contract,  arrangement,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  such  match  does  not 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  any  person  who  is  to  participate  In 
such  match  or  the  coverage  thereof  in  any 
capacity  required  under  seetlon  5  to  be 
licensed  does  not  hold  an  appropriate 
license. 

(3)  there  exist  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lief that  such  match  will  be  In  any  way  af- 
fected by  bribery,  collusion,  intentional  los- 
ing, racketeering,  extortion,  or  the  use  of 
unlawful  threats,  coercion.  Intimidation,  or 
violence. 

(b)  The  Commission  may,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
by  order  prohibit  the  coverage  In  the  United 
States  of  any  boxing  match  proposed  to  be 
held  outside  the  United  States  if  It  finds  that 
such  match  would,  if  held  within  the  United 
States,  be  a  covered  boxing  match,  and  that 
there  exist  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  such  match  Is  to  be  held  outside  the 
United  States  In  order  to  avoid  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Intended  to 
protect  the  best  Interests  of  professional 
boxing  and  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

(c)  At  or  after  the  time  that  notice  of 
any  proceeding  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  is  sent  or  ordered  by 
the  Commission  to  be  published,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  any  person  to  be  affected 
by  such  proceeding  has  received  5uch  notice, 
the  Commission  may,  if  in  its  Judgment  such 
action  is  in  the  public  interest  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  by 
order  without  notice  or  hearing  summarily 
prohibit  the  holding  or  coverage  of  the  box- 
ing match  In  question  pending  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeding  by  the  Commission, 
or  for  such  shorter  period  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate.  No  criminal  or  civil 
liability  shall  attach  to  any  person  by  virtue 
of  a  summary  order  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section unless  such  person  has  actual  notice 
thereof. 

(d)  No  order  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  coverage  of  any  proposed  cov- 
ered boxing  match  shall  apply  to  any  person 
licensed  under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended.  In  lieu  of  issuing  an  order 
prohibiting  the  coverage  of  any  boxing 
match  under  this  section  it  shall  notify  a 
person  licensed  under  the  Communications 
Act  whom  the  Commission  has  reason  to  be- 


lieve intends  to  cover  such  boxing  match. 
The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  cover- 
age by  any  such  person  of  a  boxing  match 
with  respect  to  which  any  such  notice  has 
t)een  given  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

REGULATIONS     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
issue — 

( 1 )  regulations  defining  terms  used  In  this 
Act. 

(2)  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Issuance, 
suspension,  and  revocation  of  licenses  re- 
quired under  this  Act, 

(3)  regulations  pertaining  to  the  making 
of  contracts,  agreements,  arrangements,  and 
imderstandings  subject  to  this  Act,  and  pro- 
visions required  or  prohibited  therein, 

(4)  regulations  pertaining  to  the  promo- 
tion, conduct,  and  coverage  of  covered  box- 
ing matches,  and 

(5)  such  other  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

investigations;    injunctions   and 

PROSECUTION    of    OFFENSES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In  its 
discretion,  make  such  investigations  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  determine  whether  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  and  may  require  or  permit 
any  person  to  file  with  it  a  statement  in 
writing,  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine,  as  to  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  concerning  the  matter  to 
be  investigated.  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized, in  Its  discretion,  to  publish  information 
concerning  any  such  violations,  and  to  in- 
vestigate any  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or 
matters  which  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  in  the  prescribing  of  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  or  in  securing 
information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending further  legislation  concerning  the 
matters  to  which  this  Act  relates. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investi- 
gation, or  any  other  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  any  member  of  the  Commission  or  any 
officer  designated  by  it  is  empowered  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take  evi- 
dence, and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
or  other  records  which  the  Commission 
deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States  or  any 
State  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Commission  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States  within  tiie  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding 
is  carried  on,  or  where  sucli  person  resides 
or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  and  other  records.  And  such 
court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
member  or  officer  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission, there  to  produce  records,  if  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  under  Investigation  or  In  question: 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  the  judicial  district 
whereof  such  person  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shall,  without  Just  cause,  fail  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
Inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandunis,  and  other  rec- 
ords. If  In  his  power  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to 
the  subpena  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
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than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  records  and  documents  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Commission  or  any  member  thereof  or 
any  officer  designated  by  it,  or  in  any  cause 
or  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Commission, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  otherwise,  required 
of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him  or 
subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but 
no  individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject 
to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account 
of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  con- 
cerning which  he  is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  except  that  said  in- 
dividual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed  in  so  testifying. 

(e)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  any  person  is  engaged  or  about 
to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation thereunder,  it  may  in  its  discretion 
bring  an  action  In  the  proper  district  cotirt 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The 
Commission  may  transmit  such  evidence  as 
may  be  available  concerning  such  acts  or 
practices  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  may. 
In  his  discretion,  institute  the  necessary 
criminal  proceedings  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Upon  application  of  the  Commission 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  also 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  manda- 
mus commanding  any  person  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  order  of  the 
Commission  made  In  pursuance  thereof. 

HEARINGS    BY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  Hearings  may  be  public  and  may 
be  held  before  the  Commission,  any  member 
or  members  thereof,  or  any  officer  or  officers 
of  the  Commission  designated  by  it.  and  ap- 
propriate records  thereof  shall  be  kept. 

court  review  of  orders 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
order  Issued  by  the  Commission  in  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  to  which  such  person  is 
a  party  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States, 
within  any  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such 
court,  within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of 
such  order,  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or 
set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  any  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which 
upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall  be  exclu- 
sive, to  affirm,  modify,  and  enforce,  or  set 
aside  such  order,  in  whole  or  In  part.  No 
objection  to  the  order  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Court  unless  such 
objection  shall  have  been  urged  before  the 
Commission.  The  finding  of  the  Commission 
as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial 


evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  either  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  in  the  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The 
Commission  may  modify  its  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified 
or  new  findings,  which.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  and  its 
recommendation.  If  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  the  original  order. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court, 
affirming,  modifying,  and  enforcing  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  such  order  of 
the  Commission,  shall  be  final,  stibject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Commission's  order. 

ASSISTANCE    FROM    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality any  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  which  will  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  department,  agency, 
bureau,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Any  employee  of  any  executive  de- 
partment, agency,  bureau,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  may  be  detailed  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
or  any  member  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis, 
with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  authority 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  employee. 
While  so  detailed,  such  employee  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  compensation  provided 
pursuant  to  law  for  his  regular  employment 
and  shall  retain,  without  Interruption,  the 
rights   and   privileges  of  such   employment. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Sec  13.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  will- 
fully participates  in  a  covered  boxing  match 
or  the  coverage  thereof  in  any  capacity  for 
which  he  holds  a  license  required  pursuant 
to  section  5  after  such  license  has  been  re- 
voked or  suspended  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  par- 
ticipates in  any  covered  boxing  match  in 
any  capacity  for  which  a  license  is  required 
pursuant  to  section  5  while  not  possessing 
a  currently  effective  license  therefor  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  fails 
or  refuses  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
copies  of  any  contract,  agreement,  arrange- 
ment, or  understanding  requested  to  be  fur- 
nished the  Commission  under  this  Act  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  furnishes  incom- 
plete or  false  copies  thereof  when  so  re- 
quested, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  fur- 
nishes coverage  for  any  covered  boxing 
match  coverage  for  which  the  Commission 


has  prohibited  by  order  pursuant  to  section  7 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS   OP   COMMISSION 

Sec.  14.  The  Commission  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  a  report  on  its  activi- 
ties under  this  Act,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  advisable. 

noninterference     WITH     STATE    BOXING 
AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  15.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
any  board,  commission,  or  other  agency, 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  the  law  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Com- 
monwealth, or  possession  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  any  of  its  powers, 
duties,  or  functions  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation or  supervision  of  professional  boxing 
or  professional  boxing  matches  or  any  aspect 
of  the  coverage  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  8635.  would 
provide  for  a  Federal  Boxing  Commis- 
sion to  have  general  broad  powers  of 
supervision  over  professional  boxing 
within  the  United  States,  or  without  the 
United  States,  if  any  individuals  go  out- 
side of  our  comitry  to  avoid  the  super- 
vision that  would  be  provided  if  such 
event  occurred  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  have  to  explain  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  this  legislation  is  before 
the  Congress  and  the  country  today. 
That  is  abundantly  clear.  It  is  legisla- 
tion which  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  brings  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  because  of  great 
interest  to  many  Members  of  this  body 
and.  in  my  judgment,  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  people. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  intro- 
duced following  the  Clay-Liston  fight  at 
Lewiston,  Maine,  on  May  25.  I  dare  say 
it  was  introduced  primarily  because  of 
the  great  interest  manifested  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  other  people 
throughout  the  countiy  who  contacted 
me  about  it. 

Massachusetts  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities brought  this  suit  in  the  courts 
contending  that  the  provision  of  the 
Massachusetts  law  with  regard  to  citi- 
zenship in  Massachusetts  of  promoters 
of  boxing  matches  had  not  been  complied 
with.  Then,  of  course,  you  know  the 
story  about  moving  the  match  to  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine.  These  circumstances  high- 
light the  importance  emphasized  by  a 
great  many  witnesses  who  came  before 
our  committee  of  radio,  closed-circuit 
television,  and  even  satellite  communica- 
tions which  supply  the  economic  life- 
blood  for  professional  boxing  activities. 
So  this  program  is  conceived  around  the 
utilization  of  broadcasting  facilities,  plus 
CATV,  closed  circuits,  and  so  forth,  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  people  in  this  field  in  the 
United  States  before  us.  We  heard  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  who,  as  you  know,  is 
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responsible  for  the  communication  media 
of  this  country;  we  had  representatives 
of  the  State  boxing  commissions  of  var- 
ious States,  including  the  larger  States 
where  these  fights  are  usually  held.  We 
had  former  heavyweight  champions  such 
as  Jack  Dempsey,  Rocky  Marciano.  and 
others  who  engaged  in  this  field  of  pro- 
fessional boxing.  We  had  promoters, 
and  we  developed  through  the  hearings 
a  full  and  complete  story.  Almost  with- 
out exception  we  were  urged  to  establish 
a  Federal  Boxing  Commission  with  spe- 
cific powers  and  authority  to  deal  with 
this  subject. 

So  this  legislation  comes  before  you 
built  around  two  special  tools  that  are 
made  available  to  us.  No.  1.  the 
media  to  be  used:  and  No.  2,  those  pro- 
fessional boxing  matches  that  would  pro- 
pose to  use  these  media. 

Now  we  do  not  give  this  Commission 
power  to  go  down  to  every  State  or  to 
every  locality  or  every  little  event  where 
you  might  have  a  contest  like  the  Golden 
Gloves  and  matters  of  that  kind.  It  has 
to  be.  first,  professional  boxing;  and  sec- 
ond, it  has  to  be  a  professional  boxing 
event  that  would  be  disseminated  over 
the  interstate  media  of  this  country. 
Consequently,  in  this  kind  of  situation 
we  would  establish  a  Federal  Boxing 
Commission  with  authority  to  license  the 
contestants  and  the  promoters  and  those 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  event 
including  the  officials  and  those  who 
would  disseminate  the  event  such  as  on 
closed  circuits  and  CATV  and  wire  TV 
and  so  on.  In  licensing  these  partici- 
pants and  those  who  would  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  this  Commission 
could  determine  whether  or  not  there 
was  fraud  and  collusion  and  such  mat- 
ters as  that  involved  in  connection  with 
the  event.  That  is  the  real  basis  on 
which  this  legislation  is  devised,  the 
prevention  of  fraud,  and  so  forth.  Only 
where  there  is  a  failure  to  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  where  there  is 
fraud  or  collusion,  and  such  goings  on  as 
that  would  be  aeainst  the  public  interest, 
would  the  Commission  act.  The  Com- 
mission could  examine  the  contracts  and 
check  on  whether  the  participants  had 
been  licensed  and  what  went  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  the 
match — and  if  they  found  any  kind  of 
violation  of  law  or  of  fraud  or  collusion, 
and  so  forth  existed,  then  they  have  the 
authority  to  stop  the  match. 

At  present  neither  State  nor  Federal 
Governmental  authorities  have  adequate 
power  to  assure  the  proper  utilization  of 
television,  radio,  and  other  communica- 
tion facilities  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  connection  with  the  cover- 
age of  professional  boxing  events. 

In  the  case  of  professional  team  sports 
such  as  football,  baseball,  and  basketball, 
the  existence  of  continuing  organizations 
makes  possible  effective  self-policing.  In 
the  case  of  professional  boxing,  however, 
the  absence  of  such  potent  continuing 
organizations  renders  self-policing  im- 
practical. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  circumstances, 
the  committee  decided  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  a  role  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  It  also  decided 
that  the  cost  of  exercising  such  responsi- 


bility should  be  borne  by  those  persons 
and  organizations  who  are  connected 
with,  or  interested  in,  professional  boxing 
matches  which  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

It  was  emphasized  by  witnesses  ap- 
pearing in  our  hearings  that  professional 
boxing  is  of  great  interest  to  persons  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  to  many 
persons  abroad.  Therefore,  the  integrity 
of  professional  boxing  is  also  a  question 
of  maintaining  the  prestige  abroad  of 
the  United  States  for  fair  dealings  in 
professional  sports. 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  were  emphatic  that  persons 
connected  with  professional  boxing 
matches  coming  within  the  purview  of 
this  legislation  should  be  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  assure 
the  observance  of  appropriate  standards 
in  the  conduct  of  these  matches  and  to 
prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  collusion, 
and  other  criminal  activities  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  integrity  of  professional 
boxing. 

The  committee  conducted  hearings  on 
H.R.  8635  which  I  introduced,  and  a  num- 
ber of  similar  bills  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Rivers,  of  South  Carolina; 
Representative  Tunney.  of  California; 
Representative  Michel,  of  Illinois;  Rep- 
resentative Murphy  of  New  York;  and 
Representative  Springer,  of  Illinois. 

The  legislation  specifically  safeguards 
the  continued  exercise  by  any  State  or 
local  boxing  or  athletic  commissions,  of 
any  of  its  powers,  duties  or  functions 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  or  super- 
vision of  professional  boxing  or  profes- 
sional boxing  matches,  or  any  aspect  of 
the  coverage  thereof,  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

In  other  words.  Federal  surveillance 
extends  to.  and  only  to — first,  the  use 
of  television,  radio  and  other  interstate 
and  foreign  communications  facilities, 
and,  second,  to  those  professional  box- 
ing matches  held  within  the  United 
States  which  are  covered  by  means  of 
such  facilities. 

The  Federal  Boxing  Commission  would 
consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  terms 
of  office  of  the  Commissioners  would  be 
6  years,  except  that  two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners first  appointed  would  serve  for 
terms  of  2  and  4  years,  respectively. 

The  Commission  would  have  author- 
ity to  license  in  the  first  place,  persons 
paiticipating  in  various  capacities  in 
covered  boxing  matches  such  as  boxers, 
promoters,  agents,  fight  managers, 
matchmakers,  referees,  judges,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  second  place,  the  Commis- 
sion would  license  corporations  or  per- 
sons participating  in  or  connected  with 
the  coverage  of  any  covered  boxing 
match  except  persons  providing  coverage 
who  are  licensed  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 

All  contracts,  agreements,  aiTange- 
ments,  and  understandings  pertaining  to 
the  conduct,  promotion,  or  coverage  of 
covered  boxing  matches  are  required  to 
be  in  writing  and  open  to  inspection  by 
the  Commission.  A  copy  thereof  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Commission  upon  its 
request. 


The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  that  such  contracts, 
agreements,  arrangements,  and  under- 
standings, shall  contain  provisions  which 
the  Commission  has  determined  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  professional  box- 
ing and  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  also 
has  authority  to  require  that  such  con- 
tracts shall  not  contain  provisions  of  a 
nature  which  the  Commission  has  deter- 
mined to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  professional  boxing  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public. 

Finally,  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  promotion,  conduct,  and  coverage  of 
covered  boxing  matches. 

The  legislation  provides  criminal  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  provisions  of  the 
act  and  orders  of  the  Commission.  It 
further  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
issue  orders  prohibiting  the  holding  or 
coverage,  or  both,  of  boxing  matches  in 
connection  with  which  the  Commission 
had  determined  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation or  the  Commission's  orders  have 
been  violated,  or  where  there  exist  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
posed covered  boxing  match  will  be  in 
any  way  affected  by  bribery,  collusion, 
intentional  losing,  extortion,  racketeer- 
ing, or  the  use  of  unlawful  threats, 
coercion.  Intimidation,  or  violence. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  boxing  matches 
held  outside  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commission  may  prohibit  by  order  the 
coverage  in  the  United  States  of  any  such 
boxing  match  if  it  finds  that  such  match 
would,  If  held  uithin  the  United  States. 
be  a  covered  boxing  match,  and  If  it  fur- 
ther finds  that  there  exist  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  match  is  to 
be  held  outside  the  United  States  in 
order  to  avoid  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  intended  to  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  professional  boxing  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  pro- 
visions for  licensing,  the  publication  of 
contracts,  and  the  other  safeguards  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  will  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

We  feel  this  legislation  is  carefully 
designed  to  prevent  such  an  occasion. 
A  lot  of  people  In  this  country  had  strong 
feelings  about  this  match  back  in  May 
in  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  now  we  would 
have  a  Federal  agency  to  assure  the  in- 
tegrity of  professional  boxing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
proposal.  I  believe  It  is  a  good  approach 
to  this  problem.  I  believe  it  Is  like  it  was 
when  we  had  the  payola  days  and  things 
went  on  in  the  broadcasting  industry 
itself.  This  is  not  legislation  to  get  at 
the  broadcasting  industry  and  I  want 
to  stress  that.  It  is  to  get  at  those  who 
would  permit  an  offense  against  public 
policy  and  the  public  interest  in  this 
country. 

The  broadcasting  industry  has  inter- 
posed an  objection.  Many  of  you  have 
received  wires  today.  I  do  not  believe 
the  objection  of  the  broadcasters  has 
much  merit.  But  let  me  explain.  The 
objection  is  based  on  a  principle  that  no 
Government  agency  or  board  or  com- 
mission should  have  authority  to  say  to 
the  broadcasting  industry,  an  industry 


licensed  by  the  Government,  that  they 
shall  or  shall  not  broadcast  something 
over  their  media.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  principle  of  not  having  a  prior  re- 
straint, as  I  understand  it.  They  are 
fearful  of  censorship.  They,  of  course, 
make  it  clear  that  they  would  in  no  event 
broadcast  anything  where  there  is  fraud 
or  collusion.  They  know  better  than  to 
do  that.  It  is  not  this  particular  prob- 
lem of  boxing  but  it  is  the  precedent 
that  would  be  set  if  this  provision  re- 
lating to  Commission  orders  should  be 
adopted. 

To  overcome  that  fear,  we  have  de- 
vised an  amendment  which  is  included 
on  page  13  of  the  bill  which  provides 
first,  no  order  by  the  Commission  pro- 
hibiting such  an  event  under  these  con- 
ditions would  be  applicable  to  a  person 
licensed  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

No.  2,  the  Boxing  Commission  would 
notify  a  broadcaster  if  he  expected  to 
broadcast  such  an  event. 

No.  3,  if  he  then  went  ahead,  in  spite 
of  this  notice,  and  broadcast  some  event 
anyway,  then  such  broadcast  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  the  amend- 
ment so  provides.  In  that  case  that 
broadcaster  would  have  to  answer  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  if 
and  when  he  had  to  have  a  license  re- 
newal. So  this  would  avoid  what  they 
are  fearful  of — that  is,  a  prior  restraint 
applicable  to  them  which  they  consider 
to  be  censorship. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  who  testified 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
his  vision  and  for  his  alertness  and  that 
of  his  committee  In  their  efforts  to  sal- 
vage what  is  left  of  the  professional  box- 
ing sport  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  place  the 
championship  of  the  world  is  recognized 
is  in  the  United  States.  It  has  sunk  to 
such  a  low  state  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  is  now  trying  to  hit  these 
racketeers  where  it  hurts,  in  their  pocket- 
books.  This  is  the  reason  why  his  dis- 
tinguished committee  is  ti-ying  to  control 
what  interests  them  most,  getting  money 
out  of  these  frauds  they  are  putting  over 
the  media  of  this  country  and  calling 
athletic  professional  contests. 

I  believe  the  Nation  owes  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  efforts  to  bring  back 
decency  and  respectability. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    And  integrity. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
integrity  and  honesty  to  a  sport  which 
has  sunk  to  such  a  low  state  that  it  has 
become  a  disgrace  to  the  word  "box- 
ing" in  all  respectable  circles  in  America 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  fine  comments. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the 
gentleman's  eflforts. 


Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  is  very 
active  on  the  committee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee. 

My  real  question  relates  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  gentleman  and 
other  people  who  drafted  the  bill  did  a 
wonderful  job. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  amendment 
which  has  been  adopted,  on  page  13,  line 
10,  has  never  been  heard  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  question  had  not  been  raised 
by  the  broadcasters  xmtil  this  weekend. 
It  has  created  much  turmoil.  They  are 
licensed,  as  we  all  recognize. 

In  carrying  out  the  concept  and  mini- 
mizing the  difficulty  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Moss,  had  with  it,  I  have 
tried  to  get  in  touch  with  as  many  Mem- 
bers as  I  could  to  explain  it  today,  to 
meet  this  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  am  not  sure 
how  much  time  the  gentleman  has,  but 
I  am  willing  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  granted  more  time.  If  that 
is  not  necessary,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
fuller  explanation  for  the  Record  as  to 
why  the  amendment  has  been  added 
without  any  hearings,  and  put  on  the 
bill.  Actually,  from  reading  the  amend- 
ment it  seems  to  me  that  it  gives  a  li- 
cense to  steal  to  those  people  who  have 
already  been  licensed.  The  license  has 
no  time  limitation  that  I  can  read  in  the 
bill.  Therefore,  once  licensed  under  this 
amendment,  they  can  do  practically  any- 
thing they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  gentleman  is  in  error.  That  is 
not  true.  The  licensee  of  a  broadcast 
facility  has  3  years.  He  comes  back  be- 
fore the  Commission  under  the  Commu- 
nication Act  for  renewal  for  his  license. 
All  this  would  do  is  put  the  responsibility 
back  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Right.  I  sat  in 
the  hearings  and  questioned  the  very 
able  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  He  said 
since  he  had  been  given  no  criteria  as 
to  when  in  his  opinion  a  fight  would  be 
fixed  or  any  of  the  other  bad  things  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  discussed 
would  happen,  he  said  he  had  no  way 
of  knowing  when  these  things  happened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

I  will  be  glad  to  explain  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  but  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment  here. 
I  think  I  understand  the  amendment  as 
it  has  been  outlined,  and  I  wonder  If  it 
meets  the  objections  of  the  broadcast- 
ers. Would  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment meet  the  very  real  objections  they 
have? 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  cannot  see  why  it 
would  not.  What  they  say  is  they  do  not 
want  any  Government  agency  to  make 
the  decision  for  them  as  to  whether 
something  should  or  should  not  be 
broadcast.  They  want  to  have  that  re- 
sponsibility and  they  assume  the  respon- 
sibility by  accounting  for  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  To  what  language  is  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MACDONALD]  referring?  Where  does  it 
appear  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  It  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  is  a  part  of  the  bill  which  we 
offered  here,  which  has  been  designed, 
since  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  overcome  the  objections  of 
broadcasters  with  reference  to  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Clerk  to 
read  the  amendment  at  this  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(d)  No  order  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  coverage  of  any  proposed  cov- 
ered boxing  match  shall  apply  to  any  person 
licensed  under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended.  In  lieu  of  issuing  an  order 
prohibiting  the  coverage  of  any  boxing  match 
under  this  section  it  shall  notify  a  person 
licensed  under  the  Communications  Act 
whom  the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
intends  to  cover  such  boxing  match.  The 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  coverage 
by  any  such  person  of  a  boxing  match  with 
resp>ect  to  which  any  such  notice  has  been 
given  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  ex- 
tent it  seems  to  me  it  is  nullifying  the 
whole  intent  of  this  legislation  if  the 
Congress  adopts  this  amendment  in  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  con- 
trol the  broadcasting  industry.  I  spent 
a  little  time  there.  But  let  me  say  to 
you  that  I  do  not  like  this  amendment  a 
bit.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  some  fake 
boxing  exhibition  ought  not  to  be  stopped 
before  it  goes  on  the  air. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  under  the  bill  the  boxing 
commission  can  issue  an  order,  when  it 
finds  these  things  true,  prohibiting  the 
event.  So  the  prohibition  is  directed 
against  the  contestants  and  the  pro- 
moters and  those  who  put  it  in.  It  never 
gets  to  broadcaster.  Therefore,  we  are 
arguing  about  something  here  which  will 
never  come  about.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  should  not  get  bogged  down  here 
on  a  technicality  which  will  never  be  a 
problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorry  state  of  the 
sport  of  boxing  is  no  secret  to  anyone 
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in  this  country,  whether  or  not  he  may 
have  had  any  connection  with  it  or  great 
interest  in  it.  The  present  status  of 
boxing  could  be  classified  as  a  minor 
national  scandal.  How  it  gets  that  way 
involves  a  long  story,  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  never  really  be  known. 
If  the  story  could  be  told  it  very  likely 
would  read  like  a  Mickey  Spillane  novel, 
replete  with  gang  rule  and  all  its  attend- 
ant ugliness.  But  this  is  not  necessary. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  boxing  greats 
of  this  country  could  well  be  emulated. 
Generally  speaking,  no  one  expects  a 
boxing  champion  to  be  a  Rhodes  scholar, 
but  I  think  that  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  decent,  patriotic, 
law-abiding  citizens  and  for  a  long  period 
this  was  the  situation.  The  deteriora- 
tion in  the  sport  has  actually  been  very 
recent,  but  once  on  the  skids  its  decline 
has  been  rapid. 

One  might  well  ask  why  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  concern  itself 
with  this  situation.  No  vital  national 
purpose  is  served  by  saving  the  boxing 
profession  for  posterity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  boxing  matches  are  to  occur  we 
must  see  whether  or  not  there  is  a  re- 
quirement to  protect  the  American  pub- 
lic in  any  way.  When  considered  from 
this  viewpoint  there  is  plenty  of  reason 
for  the  Congress  to  concern  itself.  To- 
day boxing  deals  in  big  money.  A 
championship  match  may  bring  in  as 
much  as  $6  million.  Obviously  no  such 
siuns  are  derived  from  spectators  coming 
through  the  turnstiles.  The  money  is 
from  national  dissemination  through 
broadcast  facilities  and  closed  circuit 
television.  Such  matches  are  made 
available  to  nearly  every  prospective 
viewer  in  the  country. 

Obviously  national  coverage,  using 
broadcast  and  other  interstate  facilities 
can  only  be  regulated  or  controlled 
through  Federal  agencies.  If  such  fights 
were  taking  place  behind  a  barn  some- 
where, a  township  board  could  adequate- 
ly control  them.  Not  so  with  any  major 
boxing  contest  today. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  deny 
the  use  of  broadcast  and  wire  facilities 
for  the  dissemination  of  all  boxing 
matches.  This  would  hardly  be  the  an- 
swer, since  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
sport  and  to  the  public.  If.  then,  we  in- 
tend to  protect  the  public  through  proper 
use  of  the  means  of  communications  we 
must  look  to  the  whole  matter  of  clean- 
ing up  the  sport  itself.  Just  trying  to 
ferret  out  and  prohibit  bad  matches  is 
no  real  answer.  We  must  make  provi- 
sions for  policing  what  will  be  shown.  In 
other  words,  if  boxing  is  to  be  a  national 
sport  we  must  make  sure  that  it  is 
cleaned  up  and  kept  clean.  The  com- 
munication of  a  boxing  match  to  the 
public  is  really  the  end  product  and  con- 
cerning ourselves  only  with  this  would 
be  too  little  and  too  late.  Whatever  is 
done  to  insure  against  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions and  tc  keep  racketeers  and  fast 
money  people  from  control  must  be  done 
long  before  any  communication  media 
will  be  Involved  and  it  must  be  done  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Why  am  I  so  sure  that  restrictions  of 
this  kind  are  needed?  The  committee 
was  told  by  many  people  In  the  boxing 
profession  that  this  was  necessary.    The 


bill  before  you  today  could  be  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  boxing  profession.  We  were 
told  that  only  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  the  job,  that  the  people  and  the 
activities  within  the  profession  require 
constant  surveillance,  and  that  some  way 
must  be  found  to  keep  out  the  creeps 
and  the  crooks. 

This  bill  should  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose through  a  Federal  Boxing  Commis- 
sion, empowered  to  license  the  people 
concerned  with  professional  boxing,  with 
power  to  promulgate  rules  concerning 
contracts  and  through  power  to  control 
the  accessibility  of  broadcast  and  wire 
communications  means.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  scheme  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  if  well  administered, 
will  clean  up  and  revive  the  sport  so  that 
it  may  grow  and  prosper. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced,  some 
of  you  may  remember  that  I  made  a 
plea  for  a  broad  investigation  of  many 
aspects  of  national  sports  and  their  re- 
lationships with  broadcasting.    I  brought 
up  the  subject  again  as  we  started  to 
consider  Chairman  Harris'  and  my  own 
bill  for  a  Boxing  Commission.    In  sup- 
porting  H.R.   8635   I  do   not   intend   to 
convey  the  impression  that  any  of  these 
other  matters  have  been  settled.    First 
of  all,  it  is  my  conviction  that  boxing  is 
unique.     The  whole  structure  of  the  sport 
and  the  way  in  which  its  exhibitions 
are  organized  make  it  different  from  any 
other  sport  you  are  apt  to  see  on  tele- 
vision.    I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  I  have  ever  proposed  or 
that  I  now  propose  special  commissions 
to  work  out  the  problems  which  I  have 
outlined  from  time  to  time.    There  are 
still  problems  concerning  the  showing  of 
professional  football.    I  understand  that 
this    fall    there   will   be    doubleheaders 
back  to  back  on  two  networks.    Since 
I  spoke  here  before,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing  professional   basketball   teams   has 
been   purchased    by    a    beer    company. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  three 
new  professional  hockey  franchises.    All 
of  these  things  need  attention.     As  of 
this  time  I  am   not   certain  what  the 
proper  answers  may  be  because  we  have 
not  looked  into  them  as  far  as  we  should. 

I  am  certain  in  the  case  of  boxing  that 
we  need  a  Federal  commission,  with  the 
powers  and  the  duties  outlined  in  this 
bill  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  this 
House  favorably  consider  H.R.  8635. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  As  all  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  committee  know,  the  re- 
view for  a  station  for  a  broadcasting 
license — either  a  TV  or  a  radio  oper- 
ation— only  comes  up  for  review  every 
3  years. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  the  mechanics  that  are 
applied  in  this  amendment  are  very 
slow?  By  the  time  the  Congress — and  I 
say  this  in  all  due  deference  to  the 
Members  of  Congress — has  had  time  to 
act,  I  would  not  think  there  are  prob- 
ably four  people  in  the  Congress  who 
know  a  good  fight  from  a   bad  fight. 


Who  are  we  to  pass  upon  this  matter? 
That  is  first. 

Second.  In  my  judgment  the  so-called 
safeguard  built  into  the  amendment 
is  that  whatever  network  or  station  that 
uses  their  utilities  to  rebroadcast  or 
broadcast  is  involved,  it  has  3  years  be- 
fore the  FCC  reviews  their  operations. 

Mr.  SPRTNGER.  I  cannot  let  the 
gentleman  take  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  did  not  mean  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  had  more  time 
I  would  be  delighted  to  try  to  answer 
further  questions. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
save  some  argument  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  part  of  the 
amendment  referred  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  sure 
exactly  what  my  very  distinguished 
chairman  refers  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  of  the  entire  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  whole  amend- 
ment, starting  on  page  13,  line  10.  is  that 
what  the  chairman  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  in  mind  that 
part  of  the  amendment  that  was  referred 
to  and  read  by  the  Clerk  a  moment  ago 
which  appeared  on  page  13  at  line  10. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  amendment  will  be  stricken? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  do  not  withdraw 
the  entire  amendment.  The  entire  bill 
is  an  amendment.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman 
withdraws  the  entire  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  have  not  tried  in 
this  bill  to  take  over  States  rights:  we 
have  not  tried  to  take  over  State  boxing 
commissions  and  their  duties.  But  we 
were  pleased  to  have  boxing  commissions 
that  came  before  our  committee  and 
said,  "Only  you  by  the  formation  of  a 
National  Boxing  Commission,  can  we 
provide  leadership  and  bring  together 
the  29  or  30  State  boxing  commissions 
Into  such  a  position  so  that  there  can  be 
cooperation  where  we  can  get  uniformity 
in  boxing  which  will  prevent  the  bad 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
25  years. 

I  believe  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission 
can  provide  good  leadership  in  boxing. 

I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  warm 
support  from  those  associated  with  box- 
ing who  have  the  highest  ideals.  I  am 
talking  about  the  big  States  like  New 
York.  Illinois,  and  California,  who  prob- 
ably have  upward  of  75  to  80  percent  of 
these  boxing  matches.  They  were  ask- 
ing for  assistance  and  help  by  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission.  That  Is  what  we 
have  tried  to  provide,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  on  the  floor  here  today. 
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Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8635,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  Boxing  Commission  that  will 
have  the  authority  to  regulate  profes- 
sional boxing  matches  that  are  viewed 
through  television,  wire,  film,  and  other 
means  of  communication. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  a 
fine  job  in  reporting  to  the  House  a  bill 
that  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member.  This  bill  is  most  commend- 
able; it  is  most  meritorious  and  long 
overdue.  The  original  bill  was  very 
limited  in  that  it  was  merely  designed  to 
prevent  the  broadcasting  or  transmission 
of  a  fraudulent  professional  boxing 
match  while  the  event  was  occurring.  I 
testified  before  the  committee  and  urged 
much  stronger  action,  along  the  lines  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  6479,  and  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  TunneyI 
whose  parental  relationship  to  the  sport 
easily  makes  him  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  in  Congress.  I 
am  happy  to  see  the  bill  strenghtened, 
in  keeping  with  the  objectives  I  have  long 
advocated. 

In  1963,  I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor 
with  the  late  Senator  Kefauver  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  control  of  the  boxing  world 
by  racketeers  and  gangsters.  The  88th 
Congress  did  not  act  on  this  proposal, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  see  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  in  H.R.  8635. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  construct 
a  detailed  argmnent  showing  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  legislation  such  as  we 
now  have  before  us.  Boxing  is  not  only 
an  interstate  sport,  but  an  international 
one.  It  represents  some  of  the  foremost 
qualities  of  manliness,  including 
strength,  skill,  and  courage.  Yet,  this 
heroic  sport  which  has  been  practiced  for 
thousands  of  years  is  now  in  ill  repute. 
This  international  game  has  become  an 
international  spectacle,  because  criminal 
elements  have  been  able  to  gain  signifi- 
cant control  of  boxing,  without  being 
countered  by  adequate  governmental  sur- 
veillance and  regulation.  Commendably, 
many  of  the  States  have  done  a  good 
job  of  regulating  boxing  within  their 
boundaries,  but  the  problem  is  an  inter- 
state one — one  which  the  States,  despite 
their  efforts,  cannot  effectively  control. 
A  good  example  of  this  was  the  Clay- 
Liston  fight  of  last  May.  While  the  bout 
was  being  planned  for  Boston,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  contended  that  the  laws 
regarding  promoters  had  not  been  com- 
plied with.  The  promoters  of  the  fight 
were  afraid  that  they  could  not  resolve 
the  suit  in  time  for  the  scheduled  fight 
date,  and  simply  moved  northward  into 
Maine.  In  this  way,  managers  and  pro- 
moters are  always  able  to  play  off  one 
State  against  another  in  order  to  avoid 
the  close  regulation  that  the  public 
demands. 

If  H.R.  8635  becomes  law,  fights  like 
the  Clay-Liston  bout  will  be  closely 
scrutinized,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be 
subject  to  bribery,  collusion,  and  other 
forms  of  underworld  influence,  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  take  place. 
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Because  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
munications facilities  are  being  used  to 
cover  professional  boxing  matches,  it  is 
necessary  to  initiate  within  the  Federal 
Government  adequate  power,  heretofore 
nonexistent,  to  insure  that  these  facili- 
ties are  properly  utilized,  and  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  professional  boxing 
matches  that  are  covered  in  this  man- 
ner. All  Americans  are  subject  to  this 
vast  network  of  communications,  which 
brings  the  fight  game  to  every  commu- 
nity. 

H.R.  8635  established  a  Federal  Box- 
ing Commission,  consisting  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  the  President. 
By  requiring  licenses  for  anyone  involved 
in  a  covered  boxing  match,  the  Commis- 
sion will  keep  out  of  the  sport  those  who 
would  use  it  to  fatten  their  own  purses 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  Com- 
mission is  also  authorized  to  issue  pro- 
hibitory orders  to  stop  a  covered  match 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so, 
according  to  standards  set  up  by  the 
Commission.  This  will  effectively  pre- 
vent the  fraudulent  boxing  match  from 
becoming  a  cheap  spectacle  that  hoaxes 
the  public  into  exorbitant  spending  for 
what  it  mistakes  for  a  legitimate  athletic 
contest. 

Under  this  proposal,  all  contracts  and 
agreements  concerning  covered  boxing 
matches  must  be  in  writing  and  will  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  also  has 
strong  regulatory  powers  which  will  es- 
tablish and  maintain  high  standards  of 
conduct  in  the  coverage  and  holding  of 
covered  boxing  matches.  With  the  au- 
thority to  investigate,  hold  hearings,  and 
subpena  witnesses,  the  Commission  will 
be  able  to  clean  up  that  part  of  the  box- 
ing industry  that  thrives  on  the  televised 
or  commercially  viewed  bout. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
while  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill,  I  do  not 
tWnk  that  It  goes  far  enough  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  boxing  world. 
My  bill,  H.R.  6479,  would  require  a  finan- 
cial statement  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  anyone  who  receives 
some  kind  of  payment  as  a  result  of  a 
professional  boxing  match.  Also,  my  bill 
would  require  the  mandatory  filing  with 
the  Commission  of  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment dealing  with  a  professional  bout. 
By  complete  and  open  knowledge  of  all 
contracts,  financial  proceedings,  and 
profits  from  matches,  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  protect  the  young 
athlete  from  the  unscrupulous  bosses  of 
the  boxing  underworld. 

Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  bill  is  meritorious,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough. 
I  heartily  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  give  it  their  fullest  support. 
Tlien,  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  we  can 
stand  proud  and  feel  that  we  have  taken 
a  major  and  necessary  first  step  in  clean- 
ing up  what  has  too  long  been  a  detri- 
ment to  the  American  sporting  world. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.    The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  has  now  been  stricken.     I 


have  here  a  letter  from  WIBW-TV- 
AM-FM  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
While  all  broadcasters  are  basically  in 
sympathy  with  the  objective  to  clean  up 
the  fights — this  bill  would  also  Impose  what 
we  consider  to  be  unconstitutional  prior  re- 
straint on  the  freedom  of  speech  by  radio 
and  television.  Provisions  which  would  em- 
power a  Federal  commission  to  prohibit 
broadcast  coverage  shovUd  be  deleted  from 
this  legislation. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  is  his  inter- 
pretation right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  letter  is 
wrong  where  it  stated  that  this  body  is 
not  in  the  public  interest.  If  there  is 
something  crooked  about  a  fight  they 
should  prevent  the  fight,  and  they  would 
be  prevented  from  broadcasting  the 
fight.  I  am  as  much  interested  in  that 
as  the  gentleman  is,  and  I  believe  they 
are  completely  wrong.  I  am  satisfied  all 
of  our  bill  is  constitutional — at  least  we 
were  so  advised  by  competent  legal 
counsel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  blU  provides  for  a 
Commission.  It  also  provides  for  a  $26,- 
000  3  year  executive  director,  and  a  cer- 
tain niunber  of  staff  members. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  the  Com- 
mission is  going  to  require  licenses,  and 
they  will  pick  up  the  bill  of  expense  that 
otherwise  would  be  charged  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  Is  expected  there 
will  be  sufficient  charges  made,  like  on 
the  licenses  and  fees  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  Commission.  Some  kind  of  assess- 
ments will  be  made  on  the  fights  and  we 
will  get  enough  to  carry  the  Commission. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  public  moneys 
to  finance  the  Commission.  We  believe 
it  will  be  self-supporting. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  Is  the  compensa- 
tion of  these  Commissioners? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.     It  Is  $26,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.    What  about  the  Com- 
missioners? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Commissioners 
would  receive  the  usual  salary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  your  intention  that 
fees  will  be  charged  for  licenses  to  fund 
the  cost  of  this? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Yes,  together  with 
other  charges. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  hope  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    The  Baseball  Commis- 
sioner is  paid  by  the  baseball  people. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure.  Throughout 
the  hearings  I  was  impressed  by  the 
xmanlmity  of  the  appeal  by  all  those  who 
participated  in  this  sport  in  asking  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  In  and  help 
them  to  clean  up  a  sport  that  needs  this 
assistance.  Not  often  will  you  find  all 
segments  of  a  sport  coming  In  and  say- 
ing to  our  Government,  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  need  help.  We  want 
you  to  give  us  this  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  was  a  long 
hearing  and  we  listened  carefully  and 
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sympathetically  to  all  the  people  who 
participated. 

I  am  a  former  broadcaster  and  I  can 
understand  their  concern  in  wanting  to 
be  rid  of  any  restriction  as  to  prior  clear- 
ance of  speech.  But  I  do  not  believe  this 
would  come  about  except  in  those  In- 
stances where  clearly  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  In  that 
case  I  believe  the  broadcasters  can  live 
with  it  and  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
them. 

Interstate  and  foreign  communication 
facilities  for  some  time  now  have  been 
used  to  cover  boxing  matches,  but  there 
have  been  no  authorities  with  adequate 
power  to  assure  proper  utilization  of  such 
facilities  in  this  coverage.  The  result  has 
been  abuse  of  the  commimication  priv- 
ilege, deception  of  the  American  public, 
and  the  deterioration  of  boxing  as  a 
legitimate  sport  once  loved  by  the  sports 
fans  of  the  world.  These  conditions  have 
made  necessary  legislation  of  this  type 
establishing  a  Federal  Boxing  Commis- 
sion with  adequate  authority  over  the 
broadcasting  of  professional  boxing 
matches.  This  commission  shall  be  made 
up  of  men  of  high  integrity  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  To  implement 
the  effectiveness  of  this  Commission  and 
to  cover  its  operating  expenses,  it  will 
be  authorized  to  issue  licenses  allowing 
participation  in  covered  boxing  matches. 
In  an  effort  to  remove  crime  from  the 
ring,  the  agreements  and  contracts  per- 
taining to  boxing  matches  would  have 
to  be  in  writing  and  open  to  inspection 
by  the  Commission  which  is  authorized 
to  require  that  they  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  public.  The  Commission 
would  also  be  given  general  authority 
to  prescribe  and  issue  regulations  cov- 
ering the  conduct  of  professional  boxing 
matches,  and  to  prohibit  broadcast  when 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  its  orders 
or  it  is  believed  by  the  Commission  that 
a  proposed  covered  boxing  match  may  be 
affected  by  some  illegitimate  means.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope,  in  supporting  this 
legislation,  that  the  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing can  be  taken  from  the  ring  and  that 
boxing  can  be  restored  to  the  arena  of 
good,  clean,  legitimate  sportsmanship 
which  our  other  national  sports  now  en- 
joy. 

It  is  regrettable  that  local  sports  of- 
ficials have  not  been  able  to  regulate  the 
sport  of  boxing.  Certainly  none  of  us  in 
Congress  want  to  see  an  undue  hardship 
placed  on  the  promotion  of  a  legitimate 
amateur  bout,  nor  do  we  want  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  professional  sports. 
But  boxing  Is  worth  saving.  We  must 
have  this  legislation  or  we  will  lose  the 
sport.  I  realize  that  it  may  work  some 
hardship  for  boxers  and  promoters  to 
get  a  license,  but  these  drastic  steps  must 
now  be  taken  or  we  can  say  goodby  to 
boxing  as  a  worthwhile,  legitimate,  pro- 
fessional sport. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
FMr.  Kunkel]. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thor- 
oughly favor  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
Probably  it  is  a  very  good  bill,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  amendment 
which  was  proposed  should  be  added.    I 


am  also  a  little  bit  confused  about  just 
what  the  bill  in  essence  would  do.  It 
seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  handle  this 
would  be  to  defeat  this  under  suspension 
and  then  take  it  up  later  under  a  rule  at 
which  time  there  would  be  opportunity 
to  explain  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  reply 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  this  matter  was  given 
about  as  thorough  consideration  as  I 
have  ever  seen  of  any  bill  that  has  been 
before  our  committee.  I  believe  the  bill 
received  adequate  consideration  and  we 
went  into  every  feature  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  ought  to  be 
passed  today. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  question. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  do  not  actually 
have  a  question  but  I  just  would  like  to 
say  I  support  the  bill  wholeheartedly 
now  that  this  amendment  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  committee 
and  all  the  people  who  worked  on  it  have 
done  a  fantastically  good  job.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not 
going  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  but 
this  legislation  is  certainly  something 
that  should  be  adopted  by  the  House,  in 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  simply  want  to  say  I. 
too,  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  this 
bill  now  that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn.  I 
think  it  is  good  legislation  and  it  is  legis- 
lation that  is  needed. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Insofar  as  the  question 
of  possible  censorship  is  concerned,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  only  restraint  against 
broadcasters  in  the  bill  as  It  is  now  writ- 
ten is  that  they  cannot  broadcast  a  bout 
in  which  the  participants  are  not  legally 
licensed  and  are  not  legal  contestants 
and  they  cannot  broadcast  a  bout  where- 
in the  Commission  believes  there  is  a 
possibility  of  bribery,  collusion,  inten- 
tional losing,  racketeering,  and  so  forth? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Those  are  the  two 
conditions — they  cannot  broadcast  imder 
either  one. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  it  not  also  true,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  itself 
which  provides  the  license  for  TV  or 
radio  stations  is  an  Imposition  of  a  re- 
straint—and that  restraint  is  that  what 
is  broadcast  must  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  is  it  not  therefore 
just  in  furtherance  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act — or  the  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  At  least  I  would  say 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  am  interested  in  maintaining  the 


integrity  of  boxing  and  all  other  sports. 
I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United  States 
that  the  bill  now  before  us,  is  in  the 
words  of  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark,  "both  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable." 

If  we  are  to  have  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  boxing  then  surely  we 
should  have  a  Federal  Commission  to 
supervise  wrestling  and,  the  pattern  hav- 
ing been  set,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  there  will  be  Federal  Com- 
missions to  run  all  the  sports  from  base- 
ball and  football  to  tennis  and  ping  pong. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  healthy  thing 
to  place  a  policeman  in  every  playground. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  with 
complacency  the  idea  of  a  Federal  guard- 
ianship over  competitive  athletic  activi- 
ties of  American  youth. 

If  there  is  corruption  in  boxing,  base- 
ball, basketball,  in  any  sport  there  are 
laws  now  in  the  books  to  punish  the  cul- 
prits, as  has  been  shown  time  and  time 
again  in  recent  years  in  prosecutions  and 
convictions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Boxing  during  the  years  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  its  period  of  fashionable 
acceptance  and  its  periods  of  running 
from  the  police. 

John  Broughton  was  champion  of  the 
world  back  in  1750.  The  good  Duke 
William  of  Cumberland  was  his  sponsor 
and  when  the  champ  was  matched  with  a 
rustic  unknown.  John  Slack,  the  Duke 
bet  the  equivalent  of  $50,000  on  his  man 
to  $5,000  and  thought  he  was  guilty  of 
grand  larceny.  The  rustic  threw  just 
one  punch  and  the  champion  went  down 
and  out,  to  the  dismay,  financial  loss  and 
indignation  of  the  good  Duke.  The 
outcry  then,  some  215  years  ago,  was 
something  of  a  forerunner  of  the  public 
reaction  to  the  recent  fiasco  in  Maine. 
The  Duke  was  certain  he  had  been 
framed  and  boxing  was  outlawed  in 
Merrie  England  for  quite  a  number  of 
years. 

Later  on.  a  hundred  years  or  less,  John 
Gully  fought  his  way  from  a  debtors 
prison  to  championship  of  the  world  and 
went  on  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  and 
great  wealth,  and  the  ring  again  was 
back  in  favor. 

I  have  known  and  numbered  among 
my  friends  Tom  Allen,  the  last  of  the 
bare-knuckle  battlers,  John  L.  Sullivan, 
Jim  Corbett,  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  Jack 
Root.  George  Gardner,  Terry  McGovern, 
Tommy  Ryan,  Battling  Nelson.  Harry 
Forbes,  and  so  many,  many  others,  and 
in  my  last  campaign  for  reelection  to 
Congress  three  former  world's  cham- 
pions were  on  my  citizen  committee. 

I  am  sure  there  is  as  much  integrity,  as 
much  rugged  honesty,  among  the  knights 
of  the  padded  mitts  as  among  other 
groups.  The  average  certainly  is  high. 
It  is  not  in  the  American  tradition  to 
brand  the  many  for  the  derelictions  ^f 
the  few. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
believed  that  there  should  be  Federal 
regulation  of  boxing  in  the  interest  of 
many  thousands  of  boxers  in  the  United 
States  and  many  millions  of  American 
boxing  fans. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  that  effect 
in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses,  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  late  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver.  I  reintroduced  my  bill  (H.R. 
8632)  in  this  Congress,  and  reviewed  its 
provisions  with  the  members  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  when  I  testified  on  July  8  on 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  reported  a 
bill  which  so  closely  parallels  the  meas- 
ures I  have  advocated. 

Boxing  today  faces  angry  critics  and 
half-hearted  apologists.  For  it  rests,  at 
the  moment,  in  the  shadow  of  the  crimi- 
nal world.  Underground  domination  of 
boxing  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Seiate 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  late  Senator  Kefauver. 
and  compelling  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced on  the  influence  of  gamblers  and 
racketeers  in  the  handling  of  fighters 
and  the  promotion  of  big-time  matches. 
I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  back- 
ground of  this  problem  for  I  served  for  7 
years  as  an  assistant  district  attorney  in 
New  York  County,  where,  as  a  member  of 
the  rackets  bureau.  I  dealt  with  many 
of  the  problems  which  result  from  under- 
world influence  in  boxing. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  fight  game 
knows  the  consequences.  Deserving 
challengers  who  have  refused  to  play 
ball  with  racketeers  have  been  denied  a 
chance  to  fight  the  champions  in  their 
respective  weight  divisions.  Weak- 
kneed  promoters  have  agreed  to  help  the 
careers  of  certain  boxers  by  matching 
them  repeatedly  against  pushovers.  This 
has  led,  in  many  instances,  to  physical 
injury,  brain  damage,  and  even  death. 

It  is  our  duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  an 
end  to  outrages  of  this  kind.  What  is 
needed  is  remedial  legislation  designed  to 
break  the  stranglehold  on  boxing  exer- 
cised by  monopolistic  gangsters  and 
racketeers. 

This  means.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission  with  nationwide  li- 
cening  authority  over  boxers,  managers, 
promoters,  and  matchmakers  engaged  in 
interstate  bouts,  backed  up  by  strong 
criminal  penalties,  and  the  power  to  sub- 
pena  individuals  and  records.  It  is  ap- 
propriate. I  believe,  that  the  subpena 
power  conferred  upon  the  Commission  is 
similar  to  that  conferred  under  the  terms 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1935.  In  the  matter  of  securities  regula- 
tion there  were  already  in  existence  State 
agencies  designed  to  do  the  job  granted 
the  SEC.  The  State  agencies  themselves 
had  the  subpena  power  at  their  disposal, 
but  they  were  not  able  to  do  the  job. 

The  situation  in  boxing  is  analogous. 
Boxing  contests,  because  of  their  inter- 
state character,  are  presently  beyond  the 
power  of  any  State  to  regulate  fully  and 
effectively.  According  to  Ring  Record 
Book,  there  are  51  State  and  local  com- 
missions in  existence  throughout  the 
country.  The  investigative  staffs  of  most 
State  and  local  commissions,  however, 
are  woefully  inadequate  or  nonexistent. 
As  a  reminder  of  the  sterility  which  re- 
sults, may  I  point  out  that  the  unrelated 
status  of  these  commissions,  provides  a 
means  for  avoiding  proper  regulation. 
The  recent  fiasco  involving  Cassius  Clay 
and  Sonny  Liston  is  a  case  in  point. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  goal  we  set  for  ourselves 
must  be  nothing  less  than  the  restoration 
of   integrity  and  honesty  to  the  fight 
game.     We  must  make  it  possible  for 
young  boxers  to  train  and  comp>ete  and 
develop  their  talents  without  being  forced 
to  stage  sham  and  collusive  matches. 
This  bill  provides  the  strong  regulation 
necessary  to  supervise  boxing,  aiid  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  support. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8635.    I  want  to  com- 
pliment Chairman   Harris    for   having 
guided  such  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  through  his  committee.    He 
has  acted  decisively  where  others  have 
merely  talked  about  the  need  for  boxing 
legislation.     This  is  a  good  bill  and  it  is 
badly  needed.     The  state  of  professional 
boxing  has  descended  to  its  lowest  level 
in  modern  history.    Gamblers  and  crim- 
inals have  invaded  the  fight  business  for 
the  purpose  of  reaping  unjustifiable  re- 
wards at  the  expense  of  public  interest. 
Fighters  are  forced  to  throw  fights,  sign 
contracts  disadvantageous  to  themselves, 
subject   themselves   to   the   dominating 
will  of  racketeers  or  lose  the  opportunity 
to  earn  their  living  in  the  professional 
prize  ring.    This  is  wrong  and  everyone 
knows  that  it  is  wrong.    We  have  been 
recently  treated  to  a  series  of  absurd 
spectacles    that    have    been    billed    as 
heavyweight  championships. 

The  early  bird  satellite  has  trans- 
mitted the  most  recent  of  these  heavy- 
weight championship  fights  throughout 
the  world  and  the  result  has  been  inter- 
national contempt  and  revile  for  Ameri- 
can sportsmanship.  People  in  foreign 
lands  are  saying  that  athletes  in  the 
United  States  are  not  interested  in  play- 
ing the  game  and  fairly  contesting  the 
prize,  but  rather  only  interested  in  the 
quick  buck. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  a  National 
Boxing  Commission  to  regulate  all  prize 
fights  which  are  to  be  broadcast  and 
disseminated  by  wire  or  film  to  the  pub- 
lice  at  large.  It  will  license  fighters, 
managers,  promoters,  seconds,  and  all 
persons  providing  coverage  of  prizfe 
fights.  It  prohibits  the  broadcasting  or 
dissemination  by  any  means  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  a  boxing  match 
which  is  not  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. It  will  also  enable  the  Commission 
to  review  contracts  entered  into  between 
fighters,  managers,  and  promoters  and 
prevent  unscrupulous  persons  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  naive  and  uneducated 
young  athletes  whose  foremost  talent  is 
a  fast  pair  of  fists. 

In  my  opinion,  the  question  relating  to 
the  desirability  of  this  legislation  is 
simple.  Are  we  going  to  save  boxing  or 
are  we  going  to  allow  it  to  sink  ever  lower 
in  public  esteem — eventually  to  be  out- 
lawed by  the  States  as  an  unsavory  piece 
of  imconscionable  showmanship.  I  feel 
that  boxing  has  had  a  proud  history.  I 
feel  that  It  does  teach  young  boys  re- 
sourcefulness, courage,  and  the  ability 
to  fight  back  after  being  physically  hurt. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  in  the  proudest  tradi- 
tion of  our  American  heritage.  We  have 
been  a  race  not  afraid  to  fight  for  what 
we  believe  in  and  not  so  cautious  as  to 
avoid  physical  sacrifice  to  accomplish 
our  ends. 


To  think  that  the  noble  art  of  self- 
defense  could  have  fallen  on  such  bad 
times  is  indeed  reason  enough  for  public 
commiseration.  By  passing  this  bill 
today,  we  strike  a  blow  for  sportsman- 
ship in  America. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Box- 
ing Commission  is  long  overdue.  A  great 
wave  of  sentiment  for  this  legislation 
arose  following  the  Clay-Liston  fight,  but 
there  were  many  Members  who  felt  prior 
to  that  fiasco  that  boxing  had  deterio- 
rated. There  was  evidence  and  also  sus- 
picion that  professional  boxing  had  been 
infiltrated  by  racketeers,  fraudulent  and 
shady  practices.  The  general  public  had 
become  very  critical  toward  these  de- 
velopments, and  it  was  evident  that  de- 
cisive action  had  to  be  taken  to  correct 
this  unfortunate  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  before  us 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  curing  the  ills 
of  boxing.  This  bill  is  long  overdue.  For 
too  long,  unsavory  elements  have  played 
too  important  a  role  in  professional  box- 
ing. Self-policing  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  public  is  not  getting  the  fair 
break  it  deserves,  and  the  situation  is 
deteriorating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission contemplated  in  this  bill  has  the 
licensing  and  regulatory  powers  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  I  share  the  feeling 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  that  when  such 
a  Commission  is  appointed  it  will  give 
professional  boxing  an  opportunity  to  set 
its  house  in  order.  Given  proper  guide- 
lines, I  am  confident  that  this  can  be  done 
under  the  current  legislation.  I  trust 
that  boxing  will  be  restored  to  Its  former 
high  place  as  a  fair  and  attractive  sport. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass,  and  that 
the  Federal  Boxing  Commission  will  have 
the  chance  to  start  operations  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  question  is,  Will  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
8635,  with  an  amendment? 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.     Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  346,  nays  4,  not  voting  84,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  239] 


YEAS— 346 

Abbltt 

Baring 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Abernethy 

Bates 

Buchanan 

Adair 

Battln 

Burke 

Adams 

Beckworth 

Burleson 

Addabbo 

Belcher 

Burton.  Calif 

Albert 

Bell 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Bennett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Anderson, 

Berry 

Call  an 

Tenn. 

Belts 

Callaway 

Andrews, 

Bingham 

Carey 

George  W. 

Blatnlk 

Casey 

Andrews, 

Boggs 

Cederberg 

Glenn 

Bolton 

Chamberlain 

Annunzio 

Brademas 

Chelf 

Arends 

Bray 

Clancy 

Afiplnall 

Brooks 

Clark 

Ayree 

Broomfleld 

Clausen, 

Baldwin 

Brown,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Bandstra 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Clawson,  Del 
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Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Curtin 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dlcldnson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

ElLsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fiilton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
QUUgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlffln 
GrlfiQths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H6ben 
Eechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
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Grlder 

Holland 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kar.sten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofr 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

NAYS — 4 

O'Hara,  lU. 


Puclnskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid.  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Sattorfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrcst 

Selden 

Senner 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stat;gers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Tavlor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wh  alley 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Patten 


Boland 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Boiling 

Farnsley 

Murray 

Bonner 

Fascell 

Nix 

Bow 

Flno 

Pepper 

Brock 

Prase r 

Purcell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Green,  Oreg. 

Quillen 

Burton.  Utah 

Hanna 

Relnecke 

Cabell 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

CahlU 

Helstoskl 

Roudebush 

Cameron 

Jennings 

Roybal 

Carter 

Karth 

Ryan 

Celler 

Kt'Ogh 

Scott 

Conyers 

King,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Craley 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Cramer 

Korneg^ay 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cunningham 

Land  rum 

Thomas 

Curtis 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Daddarlo 

McDade 

Tupper 

Daniels 

McDowell 

Utt 

Dawson 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlln 

Derwlnskl 

McMillan 

Vivian 

Dlggs 

MacGregor 

White,  Idaho 

Dlngell 

Martin,  Mass. 

Willis 

Dowdy 

Mathlas 

Wilson. 

Dwyer 

May 

Charles  H. 

Dyal 

Miller 

Edwards,  Calif 

Monagan 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  QuUIen. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Ashley  wtth  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Dawson. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  McDowell. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Oon- 
yers. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  as  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Boxing 
Commission  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
professional  boxing  matches  broadcast 
or  disseminated  by  wire  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


have  permission,  if  they  so  desire,  to  ex- 
tend their  ovm  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  the  appropriate  place  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8635,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
COMMERCE,  JUDICIARY  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R. 
8639)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice.  Commerce, 
Judicially  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  of  the 
Senate  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Rooney  of  New  York, 
SiKEs,  Slack.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Flynt, 
Joelson-,  Mahon,  Bow,  Lipscomb  and 
Cedbrberg. 


NOT  VOTINO — 84 

Ashbrook  Ashmore 

Ashley  Barrett 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSAL  OF  RUB- 
BER FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9544)  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6 -month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  620,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  approximately  six  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  long  tons  of  natural 
rubber  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 
Such  disposal  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provision  of  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98b (e) )  that  no  disposition  of  materi- 
als held  in  the  national  stockpile  shall  be 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  the  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  the  transmission  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof  of  the  notice  of  the  proposed  dispo- 
sition required  by  said  section  3(e). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9544 
is  a  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  620,000 
long  tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 


The  present  objective  for  natural  rub- 
ber is  130,000  long  tons,  having  been  re- 
duced from  750,000  long  tons  on  March 
5,  1964.  At  present,  in  our  inventory  are 
860,551  long  tons  of  rubber  but  this  in- 
cludes rubber  which  has  been  sold  but 
has  not  been  shipped.  The  total  excess 
in  our  inventory  is  722,463  long  tons  but 
this  includes  approximately  102,463  long 
tons  still  unsold  as  of  December  31,  1964, 
from  the  previous  authorization.  This 
disposal  authorization  would  provide  au- 
thority for  disposal  of  all  surplus  rub- 
ber. 

Natural  rubber  comes  principally  from 
Indonesia,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  other  Far  Eastern  countries, 
Africa,  and  small  quantities  in  South 
America. 

The  acquisition  cost  of  the  amount 
for  disposal  totals  approximately  $479,- 
359,200. 

Natui-al  rubber  is  used  chiefly  for  heavy 
duty  tires  for  trucks,  buses  and  planes. 
It  is  blended  with  synthetic  rubber  for 
passenger  car  tires.  In  addition,  many 
additional  products  include  rubber  as  an 
important  constituent  such  as  insula- 
tion, hose  and  belting. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  the  remain- 
ing Government-held  excesses  of 
crude  rubber,  which  have  not  been  au- 
thorized previously  for  disposal,  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  such  excesses  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible return  to  the  Government,  using 
sound  merchandising  practices  and 
avoiding  disruptive  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy or  adverse  effect  on  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Industry  specialists  have  been  con- 
sulted on  an  informal  basis  during  the 
planning  period,  and  those  consulted  in 
industry  and  in  Government  have  ad- 
vised that  the  disposition  can  be  car- 
ried out  over  a  period  of  years  with 
minimal  adverse  effect  on  the  market. 

In  reducing  the  Government-held 
excesses,  the  Government  will  realize 
a  fair  return  based  upon  the  market 
\  alue  for  rubber  and  will  reduce  its  stor- 
age, inspection,  maintenance,  and  other 
property  management  costs.  Disposal  of 
the  rubber  excesses  will  also  have  a  bene- 
ficial side  effect  upon  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States, 
since  any  supplies  placed  upon  the  do- 
mestic market  by  the  Government  would 
replace  equivalent  quantities  of  rubber 
imported  from  producing  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  the 
acquisition  cost  of  this  rubber  was  about 
$479  million;  that  is,  the  rubber  to  be 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
loss  on  this  rubber? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  There  would  be  a  very 
substantial  loss,  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $90  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  a  loss  of 
about  $97  million  on  this  transaction? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  We  anticipate  that. 
Of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  what 
the  future  developments  in  the  market 
may  be. 


Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  about  7  cents  per  pound, 
based  on  the  acquisition  cost. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve we  can  safely  dispose  of  this  rubber, 
now  that  we  are  fighting  wars  on  two 
fronts,  in  Vietnam  and  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  believe  we  can  do  that? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern.  I  believe  we  can  do 
so  at  this  time.  We  have  been  given  that 
evaluation  and  that  opinion  by  the 
experts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  plenty  of  rub- 
ber for  both  fronts? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  We  have  plenty  of 
rubber  for  any  foreseeable  needs  regard- 
ing the  present  situation. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Speaking  for  the  minority.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  stockpile  objective  as  de- 
termined by  the  experts  will  be  com- 
pletely met  with  this  disposal.  We  all 
know,  of  course,  that  natural  rubber  is 
a  commodity  which  deteriorates  with  age. 
We  believe  it  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest  to  dispose  of  this  amount 
at  this  time.  So  the  minority  agrees 
completely  with  the  disposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9544. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISPOSAL    OF   NICKEL   FROM    THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10305 >  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  approxi- 
mately 124,200,000  pounds  of  nickel  from 
the  national  stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  10305 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  nickel  now  held  in 
the  national  stockpile.  Such  disposal  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provision  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b (e) ) 
that  no  disposition  of  materials  held  in  the 
national  stockpile  shall  be  made  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  each  House  thereof  of 
the  notice  of  the  proposed  disposition  re- 
quired by  said  section  3(e). 


The    SPEAKER, 
manded? 


Is    a    second    de- 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHn..BIN.  H.R.  10305  would  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  124,200,000 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

Nickel  in  various  forms,  in  all  inven- 
tories, amounts  to  approximately  439.2 
million  pounds,  of  which  approximately 
105  million  pounds  are  held  in  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  inventory  and  the 
remainder  in  the  national  stockpile. 

The  current  stockpile  objective,  es- 
tablished on  July  18,  1963.  is  100  million 
pounds.  Thus,  about  339.2  million 
poimds  of  the  present  inventories  are 
excess  to  present  stockpile  requirements. 
The  average  acquisition  cost  of  all  forms 
of  nickel  in  all  GS^  inventories  was 
$0.6377  per  pound,  as  of  December  31, 
1964. 

Canada  is  the  principal  free  world  pro- 
ducer and  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  principal  consumer  of  nickel. 
Although  consumption  has  increased 
throughout  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  still  consumes  one-half  of  the  free 
world  supply.  Free  world  consumption 
was  506  million  pounds  in  1963,  and  is 
expected  to  increase  to  about  637  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1968,  with  U.S.  1963  con- 
sumption of  253  million  pounds  increas- 
ing to  a  level  of  340  million  pounds  by 
1968.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates, 
growth  in  free  world  consumption  is  pro- 
jected at  the  rate  of  about  25  million 
pounds  annually,  and  the  United  States 
accounting  for  66  percent,  or  17  million 
pounds  of  the  annual  increase. 

By  letter  dated  October  6,  1964,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning directed  GSA  to  dispose  of  the  ex- 
cess nickel  in  the  DPA  inventory — 105 
million  pounds — in  accordance  with  part 
I  of  the  GSA  plan,  and  to  request  the 
Congress  for  the  necessary  approval  to 
dispose  of  the  excess  nickel  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile— 234.2  million  pounds 
less  approximately  10  million  pounds, 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress — 
covered  by  part  II  of  the  plan.  The  dis- 
posal plan  was  concurred  in  by  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  government. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  pending 
congressional  approval  of  the  quantity 
to  be  released  from  the  national  stock- 
pile— part  II — initial  offerings  will  be 
made  from  the  DPA  inventory — part  I — 
together  with  the  unsold  portion  of  the 
10  million  pounds  of  nickel  oxide  powder 
authorized  for  disposal  by  the  Congress. 
June  21,  1962 — House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 473— and  66,834  pounds  of  nickel 
in  fabricated  and  miscellaneous  forms 
approved  for  disposal,  September  24. 
1964 — House  Concurrent  Resolution  320. 
It  Is  expected  that  a  period  of  about  5 
or  6  years  will  be  required  to  dispose  of 
the  total  quantity  of  excess  nickel. 

After  the  disposal  program  has  start- 
ed, at  a  beginning  rate  of  approximately 
15  million  pounds  in  the  first  year,  the 
Grovernment  expects  to  adjust  the  rate 
upward,  dependent  upon  the  growth  in 
domestic  consumption  and  developments 
in  the  world  market  situation,  until  a 
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sales  level  of  30  or  35  million  pounds 
annually  is  reached. 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject 
to  continuous  scrutiny  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  will  consult  with  other  agencies 
at  any  time  he  considers  such  consulta- 
tion is  advisable,  or  at  any  time  such 
consultation  is  requested  by  other  re- 
sponsible agencies. 

A  suitable  quantity  of  nickel  contained 
in  the  various  forms  will  be  set  aside  for 
the  needs  of  small  business  concerns. 

Nickel  is  imported  principally  from 
Canada,  Norway,  and  France.  U.S.  pro- 
duction is  relatively  small. 

Nickel  is  primarily  used  to  make  al- 
loys and  is  also  used  in  chemical  salts 
and  catalysts.  Large  tonnages  are  also 
used  in  alloy  steels,  plating  and  magnets. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  there  is  this  difference  in  acqui- 
sition cost  as  between  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  Defense  Production  Act 
stockpile,  one  being  54  cents  and  the 
latter  92  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  depends  on  the  ac- 
quisition date.  One  was  acquired  at  a 
time  when  the  price  was  high  and  the 
other  at  a  time  when  the  price  was  low. 
They  are  acquired  at  different  times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  accounts  for  this  wide  difference? 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  is  right.  On  this 
transaction,  we  have  been  informed  that 
we  should  make  a  profit  of  some  $5  mil- 
lion on  the  overall  disposal. 

Mr.  GROSS.     When  you  are  in  war. 
nickel  is  a  strategic  material,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  PHILBIN.     Yes. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Does    the    gentleman 
think,  in  light  of  wars  that  we  are  fight- 
ing on  two  fronts.  Vietnam  and  Los  An- 
geles, that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  nickel? 
Mr.  PHILBIN.    The  experts  who  deal 
with  stockpile  requirements  state  that 
this  can  be  done  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  national  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  have  enough  nickel  to  supply  all  of 
our  fighting  forces,  wherever  they  may 
be,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  think  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  veiT  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand,  with  this  disposal,  we  still 
have  approximately  100  million  pounds 
of  excess  to  any  needs  that  we  know  of 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  I  wish  again  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
PhilbinI  anU  his  committee,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  the  veiy  studious 
and  constructive  manner  in  which  they 
considered  these  requests  for  disposal 
from  the  stockpile.  I  think  that  their 
decisions  have  been  equitable.  I  think 
that  they  are  timely.    I  think  they  are 


In  the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  producer,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  we  are  keeping  this  power  within 
the  control  of  Congress,  where  it  right- 
fully belongs. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  239  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
on  some  official  business.  I  entered  the 
Chamber  just  as  the  vote  was  announced. 
Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  just  made  be  inserted  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
earlier  today  we  had  another  bill  with 
regard  to  nickel.  I  think  if  we  gave  that 
bill  a  proper  title  it  would  be  a  license  to 
steal  from  the  church  because  those  who 
would  get  all  the  benefit  out  of  it  put 
absolutely  nothing  into  the  collection 
plate  as  it  went  by  and  they  will  take  all 
of  the  benefits  from  it  before  it  gets  into 
the  church  coffers. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  cause 
to  comment  on  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  handles 
the  disposition  of  surplus  materials  from 
our  national  stockpile.  I  have  agreed 
with  their  action  in  every  instance  and 
I  commend  them  for  retaining  congres- 
sional control.  When  we  have  these  two 
bills  affecting  nickel  up  on  the  same  day 
it  means  that  we  must  try  and  see  if 
they  are  at  all  consistent.  I  would  like 
to  Ijinow  how  much  of  the  national  stock- 
pile is  composed  of  electrolytic  nickel, 
ho\v<  much  is  composed  of  cathodes,  how 
much  is  composed  of  ferronnickel  and 
how  much  is  composed  of  nickel  oxide 
powder. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  We  have  those  figures. 
We  can  give  them  to  the  gentleman,  but 
it  would  take  us  a  little  while  to  put  them 
together. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  that  a  short  time  ago  this 
House  passed  a  bill  under  which  we  took 
silver  out  of  our  coins  and  we  were  told, 
by  examples  that  were  .shown  here  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum 
and  out  in  the  Speaker's  lobby,  that  we 
were  going  to  use  nickel  in  most  of  our 
coins  to  replace  silver.  If  this  nickel  is 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, where  is  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment going  to  get  the  nickel  it  needs 
since  the  United  States  has  to  import 
almost  all  of  the  nickel  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs?  If  we  are  going  to  put 
nickel  into  our  coins  that  we  are  going 
to  strike  where  will  the  Treasury  De- 
partment get  the  nickel  to  meet  its  re- 
quirements? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
to  dispose  of  those  portions  of  the  criti- 
cal and  strategic  materials  now  in  the 


stockpile  that  may  be  disposed  of  con- 
sistent   with    the    requirements   of    the 
Stockpile  Act  and  the  national  defense. 
When  we  make  these  disposals,  we  have 
these  things  in  mind:   First,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  stock- 
pile.   Secondly,  when  the  disposal  is  au- 
thorized by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  turned  over  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  disposition  and  dis- 
posal, this  procedure  and  process  will  be 
conducted  with  great  care  in  order  not 
to  disrupt  the  markets  and  to  not  dis- 
rupt the  price  situation,  and  to  make 
the  disposal  in  a  normal  and  fair  way 
with  respect  to  what  we  have   in  the 
stockpile  and  what  we  provide  for  dis- 
posal, and  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
will  be  the  least  or  minimum   impact 
upon  the  economy  and  upon  industry. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     It  seems  to  me  that 
your  own  report  shows  that  some  of  this 
nickel  you  acquired  and  which  is  going 
to  be  disposed  of  cost  54  cents  a  pound. 
The  world  market,  in  the  latest  reports, 
shows  nickel  is  today  selling  at  from  75 
to  77  cents  a  pound. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Uncle  Sam  al- 
ready has  nickel  in  his  stockpile  at  54 
cents  a  pound,  it  seems  to  me  utterly 
foolish  to  dispose  of  it  into  the  commer- 
cial market  and  then  turn  around  and 
have  the  Treasury  Department  go  out 
and  buy  nickel  at  74,  75,  and  77  cents  a 
poimd. 

Is  there  an  explanation  for  this? 
Mr.  PHILBIN.     Well,  when  this  is  dis- 
posed of.  the  Treasury  Department  will 
get  the  covered  receipts  and  it  will  rep- 
resent income  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  know  the  Treasury 
Department  is  going  to  get  it.  but  the 
Treasury  Department  needs  nickel. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Under  the  procedures, 
as  I  pointed  out  previously,  this  disposal 
of  these  materials  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able unless  the  market  conditions  are 
favorable.  Naturally,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  going  to  channel 
this  out  into  the  market  when  the  market 
is  favorable  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the 
economy  and  so  as  not  to  upset  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  not  worried  about 
disrupting  the  market. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  worried  alx)Ut  the 
inconsistent  position  in  which  Uncle  Sam 
finds  himself.  Here  disposing  of  nickel 
at  54  cents  a  pound  and  turning  around 
and  buying  it  at  75  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  confusing  an 
average  figure  insofar  as  the  acquisition 
cost  is  concerned  and  an  average  figure 
insofar  as  the  market  price  of  nickel  is 
concerned,  because  the  74-cent  figure  as 
I  understand  it — and  I  am  willing  to 
stand  corrected — is  an  average  of  the 
various  types  of  nickels.  Some  could  be 
higher  than  that  and  some  could  be  low- 
er, but  it  averages  out  at  74  cents. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  know  what 
particular  type  would  be  required  by  the 
mint  but  I  know  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  prepared  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  this  surplus  to  the  mint 
and  I  would  presume  that  it  would  be 
disposed  of  at  a  favorable  price, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  the  mint  and  the  Treasury 
Department  is  going  to  secure  this  from 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
then  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  believe  it  is  implied. 
If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  3  of 
the  report  he  will  note  there  is  reference 
to  the  disposal  plans.  In  the  last  sen- 
tence it  says: 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  is 
expected  to  acquire  substantially  Increased 
amounts  of  nickel. 

I  believe  it  can  be  presumed  that  the 
U.S.  mint  would  be  a  favored  customer 
insofar  as  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration is  concerned. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  bit  more  than  a  presumption. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  also  informed 
that  the  priority  of  disposal  would  re- 
quire the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  go  to  the  mint  first. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  is  that  going  to 
work  out?  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  go- 
ing about  doing  this.  Du  Pont  is  going 
to  produce  the  "funny  money,"  or  a  lot 
of  it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  going  about 
making  Du  Pont  pay  92  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  the  acquisition  cost  from  the  de- 
fense production  stockpile  and,  yet,  we 
are  going  to  import  nickel,  knowing  that 
this  is  going  to  knock  the  price  down. 

The  market  today  is  about  74  cents  a 
pound.  I  do  not  understand  how  this  is 
going  to  be  handled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ansv/er  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  when  the 
material  is  disposed  of  it  will  be  disposed 
of  and  sold  at  the  regular  market  price. 
It  will  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  same 
manner  as  these  other  commodities  are 
when  the  Congress  authorizes  them  to 
be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman's  own  report  shows 
that  you  are  going  to  take  13  cents  a 
pound  less  for  it,  when  it  sells  at  79 
cents  a  pound.  You  will  take  13  cents 
less,  based  upon  the  acquisition  cost  of 
this  product. 

Now  we  are  told,  and  it  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, with  the  passage  of  the  nickel 
import  bill  this  would  further  drag  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  not  informed  as 
to  what  this  will  do  to  the  price.  It  will 
be  the  market  price,  however.  We  are 
informed  the  overall  disposal,  if  carried 
out  at  present,  will  result  in  a  profit  to 
the  Government.    We  will  make  a  profit. 


As  I  said  before,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  based  on  the  past  experi- 
ence of  our  committee  and  based  on  what 
the  gentleman  states,  we  would  rely  upon 
the  assurances  that  have  been  given  to 
us  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  cannot  make  a 
profit  on  the  nickel  that  was  bought  at 
92  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  would  be  the  average 
that  would  determine  whether  or  not  we 
would  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  investigation 
about  the  utilization  of  nickel  by  the  U.S. 
Mint,  I  have  learned  that  the  Mint 
utilizes  nickel  for  coinage  in  the  form 
of  cuprous  nickel.  This  can  only  be 
available  from  a  refinery.  The  U.S.  Mint 
does  not  have  a  refinery.  So  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  for  this  to  be  sold  to  a 
refiner,  then  the  U.S.  Mint  can  acquire 
the  cuprous  nickel  from  that  person. 
Insofar  as  the  possibility  of  loss  is  con- 
cerned, we  should  remember  that  the 
refiner  would  be  buying  it  at  the  market 
price;  namely.  74  cents,  or  whatever  it 
happened  to  be  on  that  day,  and  the 
Mint,  if  it  desired  to  furnish  the  metal 
to  a  refiner,  would  go  out  and  buy  it  at 
the  market  price,  which  would  be  74 
cents  plus  the  natural  expense  of  refin- 
ing, whatever  that  might  be. 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  GSA  selling 
at  market  price  cents  and  buying  at  the 
consumer  or  processor  market  price.  The 
net  result  is  no  lo.ss  to  the  Treasury. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  brief 
remark  similar  to  that  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
and  this  would  apply  to  the  bill  previ- 
ously passed  and  those  which  will  follow : 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  question  was 
very  seriously  debated  as  to  a  possibility 
the  Congress  might  surrender  its  right  to 
control  the  stockpile  to  the  executive 
branch.  Although  we  reached  no  final 
conclusion  on  the  pending  bill,  it  was 
obviously  the  unanimous  opinion  or  near 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  the  Congress 
has  always  been  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment insofar  as  the  stockpile  is  con- 
cerned; that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  we  have 
never  been  derelict  in  our  duty  and  we 
have  not  delayed  or  caused  any  problem 
whatsoever.  These  bills  before  you  are 
another  concrete  example  that  the  Con- 
gress does  act  expeditiously  and  that  the 
Congress  should  retain  control  of  the 
strategic  stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

EXPRESSING    APPROVAL    OF    CON- 
GRESS FOR  DISPOSAL  OF  MAGNE- 
SIUM      FROM       THE       NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 
Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  con- 


current resolution   (H.  Con.  Res.  453) 
expressing  the  approval  of  Congress  for 
the  disposal  of  magnesium  from  the  na-' 
tional  stockpile. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  453 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e)).  the  disposal 
from  the  national  stockpile  of  approximately 
twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  short  tons 
of  magnesium  contained  in  primary  pigs  and 
alloys. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Philbin]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  453  would  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  21,500  short  tons 
of  magnesium  from  the  stockpile.  Our 
present  objective  for  magnesium  is  145,- 
000  short  tons  while  the  quantity  in  our 
inventory,  adjusted  to  reflect  quantities 
committed  against  prior  disposal  au- 
thorization is  166,500  short  tons.  This 
action  would  dispose  of  all  the  surplus 
magnesium. 

On  February  28,  1964,  the  stockpile 
objective  was  revised  from  107,000  short 
tons  to  145,000  short  tons. 

Magnesium  is  the  lightest  of  the  com- 
mercial metals  produced  in  quantity  at 
relatively  low  cost.  It  is  used  in  aircraft 
chiefly  in  structural  forms  and  sheet.  It 
enters  into  alloys  of  zinc  and  aluminum 
and  serves  in  castings,  forgings.  and  ex- 
trusions. It  is  also  used  for  recovery 
processing  for  titanium,  cathodic  pro- 
tection from  corrosion  for  steel,  and 
scavenger  and  deoxidizing  applications 
in  metallurgy. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  pro- 
ducer of  primary  magnesium  in  the  free 
world,  accounting  for  about  63  percent 
of  the  1963  free  world  primary  produc- 
tion. Norway  is  second  with  about  15 
percent.  Other  producing  countries  are 
Canada,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

U.S.  consumption  of  primary  mag- 
nesium in  recent  years  has  maintained 
levels  in  the  area  of  35,000-45,000  short 
tons  annually,  but  actual  consumption  in 
1963  was  approximately  51,000  short 
tons.  Secondary  consumption  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  14.500  short 
tons  in  1963. 

Growth  in  demand,  both  domestically 
and  abroad,  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  use  of  magnesium  castings,  the 
increased  use  of  aluminum  alloys,  and 
the  shortage  of  high  quality  magnesium 
scrap. 

It  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  any  unsold 
portion  remaining  from  the  prior  au- 
thorization, plus  approximately  21,500 
short  tons  of  additional  excess  magne- 
sium for  which  congressional  approval  is 
sought. 

Disposal  of  the  total  excess  would  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  4  to  5  years.  The 
sales  rate  for  the  first  year  would  not 
exceed    5,000    short    tons — magnesium 
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content.  The  annual  sales  rate  is  sub- 
ject to  modification  if  market  or  other 
conditions  warrant. 

The  magnesium  is  in  the  form  of  pri- 
mary pigs  and  alloys  and  does  not  meet 
stockpile  specifications.  Some  of  it  was 
acquired  by  surplus  transfers  after 
World  War  II  but  the  major  portion  was 
produced  in  Government-owned  plants 
under  the  DPA  Act  and  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  stockpile. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  the  acqui- 
sition cost  of  the  amount  for  disposal 
was  approximately  $15,608,355. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSAL  OF  DIA- 
MOND DIES  AND  NONSTOCKPILE 
BISMUTH  ALLOYS  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  con- 
current resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  454 > 
expressing  the  approval  of  Congress  for 
the  disposal  of  diamond  dies  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  nonstockplle  bis- 
muth alloy. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  454 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e)).  the  disposal 
from  the  national  stockpile  of  approximately 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  seventy-four 
pieces  of  Bubgrade  small  diamond  dies  and 
approximately  thirty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred eighty  pounds  of  nonstockplle  grade 
bismuth  alloys. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  PhilbinI  . 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  454  authorizes  the 
disposal  of  approximately  8,374  pieces 
of  subgrade  small  diamond  dies  and  ap- 
proximately 36.580  pounds  of  nonstock- 
pile  grade  bismuth  alloys  now  held  In 
the  national  stockpile. 

At  present  the  objective  for  diamond 
dies  is  25.000  pieces  while  the  quantities 
in  all  inventories  is  12,640  pieces.  This 
latter  figure  includes  3,253  pieces  on 
order.  The  8,374  pieces  proposed  for  dis- 
posal are  of  a  nonstockplle  grade  and 
are  not  Included  in  the  quantity  listed 
in  all  inventories. 

The  approximately  8.374  pieces  of 
small  diamond  dies  for  disposal  consist 
of  used,  out  of  round,  or  otherwise  defec- 
tive dies  transferred  to  the  national 
stockpile  in  1947  from  the  Reconstruc- 


tion Finance  Corporation.  These  dies 
have  been  classified  as  below  specification 
grade. 

The  dies  are  packed  in  ammunition 
cases  and  stored  in  a  vault  at  the  GSA- 
DMS  Depot,  Somerville.  N.J.  All  these 
dies  are  of  the  tjiJe  used  In  the  cold 
drawing  of  wire.  Of  the  total.  3,913  are 
unmounted:  4.461  are  mounted.  The 
hole  sizes  range  from  0.00037  through 
0.0015  inches. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  both  the 
mounted  and  the  unmounted  dies  are 
fractured  or  have  chipped  surfaces  and 
cannot  be  salvaged  for  further  use  In 
drawing  wire.  The  remainder  consists 
of  worn  and  out  of  round  dies  which, 
for  the  most  part,  weigh  less  per  imit 
than  the  0.15  carat  minimum  required  by 
the  National  Stockpile  Purchase  Speci- 
fication. 

It  is  believed  that  the  orderly  disposal 
of  the  subgrade  diamond  dies  will  have 
little,  if  any.  impact  on  the  market.  Be- 
cause of  their  present  condition,  it  is 
felt  that  these  dies  will  not  be  competi- 
tive with  the  types,  sizes,  and  qualities 
now  being  imported  or  produced  domes- 
tically for  commercial  use  tn  this 
country. 

We  currently  have  a  stockpile  objec- 
tive for  3,600,000  pounds  of  bismuth  al- 
loys and  a  quantity  of  3.835.216  pounds 
of  stockpile  grade  bismuth  alloys  in  all 
inventories,  or  an  excess  of  235,216 
pounds  of  stockpile  grade  bismuth  al- 
loys. In  addition,  we  have  36,580  pounds 
of  nonstockplle  grade  of  bismuth  alloys. 
The  resolution  proposes  disposition  of 
only  the  36,580  pounds  of  the  nonstock- 
pile  grade. 

The  approximately  36,580  povmds  of 
bismuth  alloys  for  disposal  consist  of 
secondary  ingots  in  various  sizes  and 
weights.  These  alloys  are  composed 
mainly  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin.  They 
are  nonstockplle  grades  and  do  not  pre- 
cisely meet  the  standard  specifications 
for  primary  commercial  alloys  of  this 
type. 

The  alloys  were  transferred  to  the  na- 
tional stockpile  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  NSP-9  and  NSP-10. 
at  a  reported  acquisition  cost  of  $72,900. 
Storage  now  is  at  the  GSA  Federal 
Depot.  Clearfield,  Utah. 

The  proposed  sale  of  this  small  quan- 
tity of  alloy  should  have  no  significant 
impact  on  the  markets  of  producers, 
processors,  or  consumers.  Total  bismuth 
consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1963 
exceeded  1.9  million  pounds. 

The  bismuth  alloys  to  be  disposed  of 
are  primarily  usable  for  fusible  alloys  in 
patternmaking.  bending  of  thin  wall 
tubing,  release  links  or  plugs  in  sprinkler 
and  alarm  systems  and  other  thermal 
safety  devices. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  454) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPRESSING  APPROVAL  OF  CON- 
GRESS FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
HYOSCINE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  455^ 
expressing  the  approval  of  Congress  for 
the  disposal  of  hyoscine  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  455 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  pursuant  to  section  3(ei 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e) ),  the  disposal  of 
approximately  two  thousand  one  hundred 
ounces  of  hyoscine  from  the  national  stock - 
pUe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  PhilbinI. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  455  would  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  approximately  2,100 
ounces  of  hyoscine  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  inventory  of  hyoscine  now  re- 
maining in  the  national  stockpile  wa.-^; 
acquired  by  direct  purchases  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  pursuant  to 
directive  issued  by  the  Munitions  Board, 
or  successor  agencies.  The  average  ac- 
quisition cost,  including  accessorial 
charges  was  $14.59  per  ounce. 

Hyoscine  was  removed  from  the  list 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for 
stockpiling  on  March  19, 1964. 

Hyoscine  hydrobromide — the  term 
hyoscine  and  scopolamine  are  used  inter- 
changeably— is  a  botanical  drug.  It  is 
a  primary  central  depressant  used  in 
motion  sickness,  as  a  cerebral  sedative, 
and  to  alleviate  vertigo,  intractable  hic- 
cup, and  certain  neurophychiatric  states. 
Acceptable  domestically  produced  syn- 
thetic medicinals  are  available  as  sub- 
stitutes. 

During  the  2-year  period.  May  1960  to 
May  1962.  four  sales  of  hyoscine  were 
made  from  the  national  stockpile.  Such 
disposals,  covered  by  prior  authoriza- 
tions, were  made  in  quantities  ranging 
from  1.012  ounces  to  1,835  ounces,  and 
were  absorbed  by  regular  marketing 
channels  without  market  disruption.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  remaining  in- 
ventory of  2,100  ounces  will  be  disposed 
of  in  a  period  of  1  year,  or  less,  with 
little  or  no  impact  on  the  markets  of 
producers,  processors,  or  consumers. 

I  understand  that  the  commercial  raw 
material  source  is  the  corkwood — du- 
basia — tree  grown  in  Australia.  The 
alkaloid  also  occurs  in  the  roots  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  the  nightshade  family. 

While  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  hy- 
oscine we  have  for  disposal  was  $14.59 
per  ounce,  I  understand  the  current  do- 
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mestlc  price  is  $11.50  per  ounce  or  $11  per 
ounce  in  100-ounce  lots. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  always  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
quisition costs  of  this  hyoscine,  are  we 
not  taking  a  loss  on  this? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes,  we  are  going  to 
lose  some  money  on  this,  the  reason  being 
that  over  this  long  period  of  time,  sub- 
stitutes have  come  in  and  now  we  proba- 
bly are  going  to  lose  money,  but  not  too 
much.     I  do  not  have  firm  figures  on 

this. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  this  is.  This  is 
medicine  for  motion  sickness.  Other 
substitutes  have  been  evolved  that  are 
considered  to  be  better  but  this  will  have 
some  use  and  we  should  dispose  of  it  now 
before  prices  go  down  any  lower.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  advise  the  House  as 
to  just  what  that  loss  will  be,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  too  much. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the   five   pieces   of   legislation   just 

The   SPEAKER.    Without    objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNOR  GUERRERO  ADDRESSES 
GUAM  ROTARY  CLUB 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  address  by  Gov.  Manuel 
P,  L.  Guerrero. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  always  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
offshore  flag  areas  of  the  United  States. 
An  address   recently  presented  to   the 
Guam    Rotary    Club    by    Gov.    Manuel 
P.    L.    Guerrero    outlines    outstanding 
progress  made  during  the  past  year  and 
discusses  several  additional  steps  to  be 
taken. 
Governor  Guerrero's  address  follows: 
Address  to  the  Guam  Rotary  Club 
(By  Gov.  Manuel  P.  L.   Guerrero.  May  20, 
1965) 
It  has  bsen  more  than  a  year  since  I've 
spoken  to  the  Rotary  Club.     Many  of  our 
plans  have  matured  In  that  year;  many  more 
have   begun.        I  am  pleased   to  have  this 
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chance  to  talk  with  you  about  our  progress, 
and  about  our  common  goals  and  problems. 
Much  of  my  talk  will  be  devoted  to  physi- 
cal improvements  on  the  Island.  Before  I  get 
into  this  area,  I  want  to  touch  on  a  matter 
which  may  not  be  in  the  area  of  your  pro- 
fessions but  which  is  important  to  you  as 
citizens  of  Guam. 

Dr.  Yamashita,  the  president  of  the  College 
of  Guam,  has  advised  me  that  the  college  has 
just  received  accreditation  for  a  3-year 
period,  by  the  Western  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  I  think  Dr.  Yamashita  and  the 
members  of  the  college  faculty  and  staff  can 
be  rightfully  proud  of  this  achievement, 
which  ends  a  period  of  temporary  accredita- 
tion for  the  college.  I  believe  the  college  is 
of  major  importance  to  our  people  and  to  the 
future  of  the  territory.  I  hope  it  will  always 
receive  the  support  of  all  of  you  as  leaders  of 
the  business  community  of  Guam,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  us  in  government. 

A  few  weeks  ago — by  courtesy  of  the 
Navy — I  was  given  a  helicopter  view  of  Guam. 
It  is  a  very  pleasurable  and  exciting  view — 
for  you  see  so  clearly  how  much  building  and 
repair  Guam  has  accomplished. 

To  bring  you  up  to  date,  we  have  14  school 
or  college  buildings  under  construction. 
Their  percentage  of  completion  ranges  from 
2  to  80  percent.  (And  let  me  say  here  that 
even  before  these  schools  are  built,  we  know 
we  need  more.  Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  for 
example,  badly  needs  an  additional  school, 
and  somehow  we  must  find  the  money  to 
build  it.) 

The  penitentiary  and  juvenile  home  are 
better  than  75  percent  complete;  the  public 
works  building  is  more  than  half  completed. 
We  have  received  final  engineering  studies 
for  the  islandwide  sewer  system,  and  bids 
have  been  invited  on  the  first  major  seg- 
ment— new  sewer  lines  in  Agana,  Agana 
Heights,  Sinajana,  Tamunlng  and  Tumon— 
which,  with  pumping  stations,  will  cost  in 
the  range  of  $2^2  mUlion. 

Our  new  department  of  education  build- 
ing is  almost  finished;  the  new  public  utili- 
ties agency  headquarters  is  rising-  rapidly. 
The  various  other  projects  of  our  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  underway. 

Prom  the  air,  the  development  of  homes 
across  the  Island  is  also  most  impressive. 
Thinking  back  to  the  appearance  of  the 
island  after  typhoon  Karen,  the  contrast  is 
almost  unbelievable.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Guam  and  to  every  public  and  pri- 
vate agency  that  has  been  involved. 

I  think  you're  all  aware  of  the  programs  of 
our  commercial  air  terminal,  but  I  want  to 
dwell  on  this  facility  for  a  moment.  It's  a 
very  vital  one  to  you.  and  to  every  resident 
of  Guam  who  must  be  intimately  concerned 
with  the  territory's  economy.  Barring  any 
unusual  problems.  I  understand  the  terminal 
should  be  completed  by  January  1966.  We 
have  some  33,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
three-building  complex.  And,  once  again,  it 
looks  as  though  that  space  will  be  inade- 
quate even  before  we  have  it.  We  are  now 
investigating  the  possibility  of  expanding  the 
planned  buildings,  and  trying  to  find  the 
money— at  least  $200,000— which  will  be  re- 
quired for  that  expansion. 

We  hope  to  hire  or  get  on  loan  a  profes- 
sional airport  manager  to  steer  us  through 
the  early  phases  of  the  airport  terminal  oper- 
ation. As  you  may  have  read.  George  In- 
gllng,  our  coordinator  of  Federal  projects, 
will  be  meeting  with  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  to  see  what  help  might  be 
available  through  that  office. 

Our  own  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
has  the  airport  terminal  operation  as  one  of 
its  responsibilities,  has  sought  proposals  on 
terminal  concessions  and  has  reported  no 
shortage  of  applicants.  Concessions  will 
eventually  be  let  to  bid. 


We  are  determined  that  the  terminal  op- 
eration will  be  as  effective  and  efBcient  as 
is  humanly  possible.  The  terminal  Is  the 
first  point  of  contact  for  almost  every  visitor 
to  Guam— and  the  only  point  of  contact  for 
commercial  passengers  passing  through 
Guam. 

We  want  it  to  be  inviting;  we  want  it  to 
offer  every  service  for  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  our  visitors.  We  want  facilities  there 
that  will  make  air  passengers  want  to  see  all 
they  can  of  Guam  while  they  are  here— and 
make  them  want  to  return  to  Guam. 

It  has  been  brought  home  to  me  many 
times  how  many  people  have  seen  only  a  few 
square  meters  of  Guam— an  airstrip  inside 
military  areas— and  have  left  the  island  as- 
suming that  all  of  Guam  was  a  fenced-in 
and  not-very-lnvltlng  place  to  be. 

We  had  a  San  Francisco  architect — John 
Warnecke— with  us  2  weeks  ago.  His  first  trip 
to  Guam,  many  years  ago.  had  left  him  with 
exactly  the  Impression  I've  described.  This 
time  he  got  around.  He  was  simply  aston- 
ished at  the  Island's  beauty  and  its  develop- 
ment I  think  he  left  Guam  a  good  salesman 
for  our  territory,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
many  thousands  like  him  In  the  years  to 

come.  , 

Another  current  project,  urban  renewal 
planning,  Is  now  complete  for  Yona  and  al- 
most complete  for  Sinajana.  Our  urban  re- 
newal authority  will  hold  public  hearings  on 
plans  for  the  two  communities  in  early  June, 
and  will  submit  the  plans  to  the  legislature  In 
Its  June  session.  I  think  this  program,  which 
will  eventually  provide  safe  homes  and  com- 
munity facilities  in  attractive  surroundings 
for  these  villages,  deserves  and  will  get  fuU 
public  support. 

Among  our  most  important  planned  facil- 
ities is  a  new  commercial  port. 

Some  $4,800,000  for  construction  plans  and 
specifications,  wharf  structures,  dredglngs 
and  reclamation  is  included  in  our  rehabili- 
tation requests  for  fiscal  1966.  This  would 
be  the  first  of  two  increments  In  the  port 

construction.  . 

This  and  other  items  in  our  1966  requests 
have  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  are  awaitl^ig  action  by  the 
full  Senate.  ..    ^ 

Among  these  Items  Is  slightly  more  than 
$500,000  which  we  would  put  to  use  on 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  difficult  prob- 
lem^-the  fractionalized  lots  in  Agana 
itself  This  money  would  let  us  begin  the 
process  of  purchasing  fractionalized  lots  and 
combining  them  Into  usable  properties.  This 
involves  some  800  small  pieces  of  property 
that  are  now  below  the  minimum  lot  size. 
so  the  problem  is  a  big  one. 

In  Agana,  In  the  development  of  the  new 
port  of  Cabras  Island,  In  every  situation 
where  we  can  do  so,  we  are  attempting  to 
see  to  it  that  land  use  on  Guam  Is  a  matter 
of  good  planning,  and  that  available  land  Is 
put  to  Its  best  use.  The  Island  Is  developing, 
and  It  will  develop  faster.  We  want  to  ensure 
as   best  we   can   that   this   development   Is 

orderly.  ,  „_- 

On  Cabras  Island,  for  example,  we  are 
Planning  for  the  development  of  an  Indus- 
trial park,  where  the  proximity  of  the  port 
will  make  It  most  feasible  and  desirable. 

A  large  piece  of  commercially-zoned  prop- 
erty will  be  vacated  when  the  department  of 
public  works  moves  to  Its  new  headquarters, 
and  we  are  planning  for  Its  use  for  a  private 
commercial  venture. 

I'm  sure  you  have  all  heard  rumors  of  a 
major  hotel  development  here.  Several  out- 
side chains  have  expressed  an  interest  In 
building  on  Guam;  one  in  particular  Is  very 
much  interested  in  a  development  on  Tumen 

Bay. 

If  you  have  visited  Ipao  Beach  recently, 
you  have  seen  the  excellent  work  of  our  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  developing  and 
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maintaining  that  area.  Plans  are  to  improve 
and  expand  the  Ipao  facilities,  and  I  believe 
Ipao  win  one  day  be  a  public  beach  unsur- 
passed by  any  In  the  world. 

Wise  land  use.  proper  development  of  our 
outdoor  recreational  resovirces,  are  goals  re- 
ceiving our  constant  attention,  and  Involv- 
ing many  different  programs  both  locally  and 
nationally. 

Government  of  Guam  planners  are  well 
on  their  way  In  preparing  a  master  plan  for 
the  Island  In  which  desirable  land  use  Is  a 
prime  factor.  Through  the  National  Park 
Service  and  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  we  hope  to  get  the  technicians  and 
the  financing  to  produce  a  careful  and 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  island's  possibil- 
ities for  a  national  park,  and  for  other  rec- 
reational area  development. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  many  prob- 
lems in  land  ownership  and  utilization  on 
Guam,  and  I  think  you  know  also  that  the 
Government  of  Guam  has  only  limited  pow- 
ers in  this  area.  The  great  bulk  of  our  land 
is  held  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  owners. 

If  the  government  of  Guam  wants  federal- 
ly owned  property,  in  most  cases  it  must  pur- 
chase the  land  at  fair  market  value.  Only 
in  special  cases.  Justified  for  such  public 
use  as  schools,  does  the  land  transfer  take 
place  at  no  coFt  to  the  government  of  Guam. 

Along  with  land  development  goes  the 
need  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  utilities.  The  development  and  pro- 
tection of  our  water  supply  is  of  paramount 
Importance.  Community  populations  are 
shifting,  new  homes  are  being  built,  so  that 
power  and  telephone  and  sewer  service  needs 
are  changing  and  expanding. 

We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  meet  these 
needs,  to  develop  resources,  to  replace  out- 
moded facilities,  to  extend  and  Improve  our 
utility  services. 

Assuming  a  constant  military  population, 
our  department  of  land  management  is  pro- 
jecting a  total  population  on  Guam  of  about 
85.000  in  1970 — 92,000  in  1975 — and  108,000 
in  1985.  To  prepare  for  and  serve  such  pop- 
ulations will  demand  the  best  from  all  of  us. 

This  has  been  a  brief  review  of  our  major 
land  and  capital  improvement  projects.  It 
may  be  properly  concluded  that,  althovigh  we 
have  come  far  in  reconstruction  and  reha- 
bilitation, we  still  have  such  to  accomplish. 
To  me.  there  is  no  doubt  that  It  will  take  the 
combined  resources  of  local  and  national 
government  to  do  the  Job  for  Guam  that 
must  be  done. 

Guam  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  It  shares  the  same  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  our  sister  States  and  tier- 
ritorles.  We  are  American  citizens,  proud  of 
our  heritage  and  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  Justice  and  freedom  that  make  oxu:  Nation 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  feel  that  It  is  high  time  that  we  in  Guam 
make  It  unmistakably  clear  that  our  allegi- 
ance is  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
any  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  to  weaken 
that  allegiance  will  be  sharply  repudiated  by 
an  alert  and  enlightened  and  loyal  citizenry. 

Thank  you. 


THIRTEENTH       ANNIVERSARY       OP 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  include 
a  speech  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Udall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, July  25,  1965,  marked  the  13th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  was  the 
occasion  for  celebrations  and  ceremonies 
appropriately  commemorating  the  event. 

President  Johnson  was  represented  at 
the  Commonwealth  Day  observances  in 
San  Juan  by  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  his 
address.  Secretary  Udall  gave  recogni- 
tion to  the  rapid  and  solid  gains  in  the 
Commonwealth's  economic  program 
which  were  achieved  under  the  unique- 
ness of  Puerto  Rico's  status  within  the 
U.S.  political  system.  He  properly  called 
this  close  and  intimate  relationship  "a 
brotherhood  between  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,"  which,  he  predicted, 
will  continue  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  the 
future. 

Secretary  Udall's  observations  reveal  a 
keen  insight  into  Puerto  Rico,  both  past 
and  present,  and  his  speech  was  so  im- 
pressive in  this  respect  that  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  it  on  the  part  of 
our  colleagues: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  at  Commonwealth  Day 
Observance,  San  Juan,  P.R.,  Jtn.Y  25,  1965 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  Join  in  the  observance  of  Commonwealth 
Day.  This  is  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
hemipphere,  an  occasion  for  true  celebration. 

I  am  here  to  bring  to  you  the  warm  per- 
sonal greetings  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  you  know,  he  has  been 
long  associated  with  Puerto  Rico  and  he  Is 
glad  of  his  participation  In  the  historical 
events  which  led  up  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  Is  proud  of  the 
splendid  economic  and  social  evolution 
which  has  been  taking  place  within  Puerto 
Rico,  and  he  is  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
the  really  magnificent  achievements  and 
contributions  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  now  have  the  opportunity  to  make  in 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  in  a  sort  of 
reverse  sense  that  the  President  happened 
to  choose  me  as  his  Commonwealth  Day 
proxy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
be  called  a  symbol  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rlcan 
relationship.  Puerto  Rlcan  matters  are  no 
longer  referred  to  the  Interior  Department. 
This  is  one  time  I  am  enthusiastic  over 
Feeing  my  empire  shrink. 

It  was  In  keeping  with  history  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  this  change  In  1961, 
ordering  that  matters  Involving  Puerto 
Rlcan  status  be  referred  to  the  Office  of  the 
White  House.  On  that  occasion  he  stressed 
the  "unique  position  of  the  Commonwealth." 
It  is  this  uniqueness  which  I  think  most 
fascinates  us  all,  and  sums  up  our  joint 
delight  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  story. 

The  uniqueness  covers  many  fronts.  To 
start  with.  Ptierto  Rico  Is,  of  course,  dra- 
matically different  In  many  elementary  ways 
from  the  United  States — site,  climate,  re- 
sources. Add  to  that  the  cultural  and  his- 
torical differences  in  such  areas  as  political 
experience,  language,  wealth,  population. 
To  the  enormous  credit  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  historically  responded  to  those  dif- 
ferences by  differences  In  treatment — 
uniqueness  of  relationship.  Even  from  the 
beginning  of  our  political  association,  it  has 
been  characterized  by  a  combination  of  ele- 
ments, some  resembling  Integration,  some 
completely  different.  I  do  not  here  have 
the  time  or  the  need  to  specify  the  aspects 
of  the  long  relationship.  The  heart  of  it, 
the  cause  of  our  mutual  pride,  the  practical 
genius  of  it.  Is  this:  the  Americans  and  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  been  able  to  work  out 
arrangements  between  them  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 


Puerto  Rico  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
a  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

Uniqueness  is  usually  intriguing,  Just  be- 
cause It  is  unique.  But  the  charm  in  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  story  goes  much  deeper,  into 
real  meaning  for  many  areas  of  our  troubled 
lives.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  United 
States  reacted  gracefully  and  generously  to 
the  differences  it  confronted  in  1898  in  Puerto 
Rico,  differences  It  had  had  no  experience 
with  before  in  all  its  wide  territories.  But 
just  as  decisive  was  the  Puerto  Rlcan  reaction 
to  the  reaction.  With  a  slow  start  and  a  tre- 
mendous rate  of  speed  in  recent  years.  Puerto 
Rico  has  achieved  remarkable  gains  eco- 
nomically, in  diversification  and  industriali- 
zation and  sound  growth  in  prosperity.  This 
Is  in  the  face  of  devastating  natural  odds, 
and  with  current  direct  American  financial 
help  less  per  capita  than  that  going  to  some 
Independent  foreign  countries. 

In  other  areas  the  success  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  talent  for  self-help  is  less  tangible  but 
even  more  heartening.  The  development  of 
political  responsibility  is  a  dramatic  story, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  people.  The  Island's  bold  attacks  on 
problems  of  deplorable  housing.  Illiteracy, 
scanty  land  area,  poverty  (Shrlver  didn't  In- 
vent the  poverty  program)  have  all  made 
tremendously  impressive  gains,  and  there  are 
many  others  of  this  kind.  The  Puerto  Rlcan 
achievements  in  the  last  generation  or  so  are 
a  sort  of  evolving  success  story  In  an  area 
where  most  stories  are  gloomy  and  disheart- 
ening. Tlie  less  developed  areas  are  now 
generally  doing  worse,  economically  at  least, 
than  a  few  short  years  ago.  The  world,  and 
all  of  us,  need  encouragement,  and  it  Is  good 
Indeed  to  see  the  wonderful  progress  that 
Puerto  Rico  is  continuing  to  make  in  the 
different  areas  of  life. 

The  first  Commonwealth  Day.  13  years  ago, 
is  a  proud  day  for  us  for  many  reasons.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  its  recognition  of 
a  close  relationship  in  equal  association,  a 
compactual  relationship,  tailored  to  the  par- 
ticular Indlvlduallsms  of  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  in  relation  to  each  other. 
Both  the  Americans,  and  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
showed  themselves  possessed  of  a  political 
creativity  and  vision.  The  Commonwealth 
established  at  that  point  In  time  was  thor- 
oughly unique.  It  certainly  differed  sharply 
from  the  traditional  varieties  of  American 
status:  statehood,  colony,  incorporated  terri- 
tory. It  didn't  resemble  very  closely  any 
other  entity  In  the  world — the  nearest  rela- 
tive was  probably  some  stage  in  British 
dominion  development,  but  the  differences 
there  was  still  acute. 

The  Americans,  then,  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  both  had  the  bravery  to  venture  be- 
yond the  textbook  relationships  to  work  out 
something  more  appropriate  to  their  own 
personalities  and  abilities.  This  In  Itself  is 
to  us  one  of  the  great  significances  of  Com- 
monwealth Day.  For  some  dire  reason, 
creativity  In  political  affairs  of  the  world  has 
been  moving  much  more  slowly  than  our 
desperate  need  occasions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth is  a  brilliant  exception. 

Conunonwealth.  the  free  association  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  has 
as  we  all  know  grown  and  proved  itself  In 
many  ways  and  to  many  persons  since  July 
25,  1952.  This  illustrates  the  underlying  na- 
ttire  of  Commonwealth:  it  is  a  growing, 
evolving,  dynamic  creature.  The  nature  of 
life  is  change,  but  Commonwealth  has  the 
grace  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  it  without  losing 
its  hold  on  the  stable  lasting  values. 

The  most  stirring  aspect  of  „hls  festival 
occasion  Is  to  me  the  possibilities  now  open 
to  the  Puerto  Rlcans  for  many  in\>ortant  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  achievements.  The  fact  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  success  can  be  in  itself  a  mean- 
ingful incentive  to  other  peoples,  particularly 
the  underdeveloped,  to  help  themselves  to 
economic  improvement  and  political  stabil- 
ity.   The  world  badly  needs  this  kind  of  ex- 
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ample,  and  it  can  respond  to  this  kind  of  suc- 
cess story.  In  this  connection,  the  Com- 
monwealth status  can  point  the  way  to 
weaker  areas  for  dignified  and  beneficial  as- 
sociation with  other  areas.  Once  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  lose  their  fears  and  over- 
sensltlveness,  we  can  hope  that  they  will 
evaluate  the  many  kinds  of  beneficial  rela- 
tionship open  to  them. 

It  is  also  most  Interesting  to  see  the  en- 
ergy with  which  Puerto  Rlco  is  tackling  its 
problems  and  extending  Its  lines.  Some  of 
these  areas  are  of  special  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rlco  is  aptly  suited 
for  certain  kinds  of  activities,  including  par- 
ticular assistance  programs  and  regional  de- 
velopment activities  to  help  build  up  Carib- 
bean economic  and  political  health.  The 
possibilities  in  areas  like  this  are  exciting  in- 
deed. 

It  all  sounds  like  quite  a  love  affair,  this 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rlco.  and  I  think  that  is  true.  It 
happily  combines  tremendous  affection  with 
a  real  feeling  for  the  separateness  and  differ- 
ences of  two  entities. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  close  and  inti- 
mate relationship — this  brotherhood — be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rlco  will 
continue  as  far  as  one  can  see  into  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  a  sign  of  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  and  of  the  vision  of 
the  United  States  that  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rlco  is  now  being  reexamined  by  a 
distinguished  Joint  committee.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  know  what  the  specific  results  will 
be — but  I  am  confident  of  one  fundamental 
fact:  I  am  sure  that  whatever  the  status  com- 
mission recommends — whatever  the  future 
holds  in  terms  of  adaptations  and  changes 
In  the  form  of  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  they  will  al- 
ways be  close  collaborators  and  intimate 
partners  In  the  great  human  adventure — the 
search  for  peace  and  the  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal well-being  of  people. 


FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  VALUA- 
TION PROBLEMS  AND  THE  FED- 
ERAL ESTATE  TAX 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
enclosing  an  excellent  article  by  my 
friend.  Mr.  James  S.  Wershow,  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  my  home  city  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Mr.  Wershow  received 
his  LL.B.  and  LL.M.  degrees  from  Yale 
University,  and  presently  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  tax  section  of  the  Florida 
bar  and  is  president  of  the  Alachua 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Wershow  is  an  authority  on  agri- 
cultural land  taxation.  This  problem  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  American 
fanner,  and  I  am  happy  to  present  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Wershow: 
Florida   Acrtctjltural   Valuation   Problems 

and  Their  Relationship  to  the  Federal 

Estate  Tax 

(By  James  S.  Wershow) 

Too  often  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
way  of  life  or  a  mode  of  existence  can  go  on 
forever.  No  attempt  Is  made  to  ascertain 
the  refiUties  of  the  situation  until  grave 
difficulties  ensue  and  render  the  entire  struc- 
ture perilous. 

In  no  case  Is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  land  valuation.  Each 
interested  party  has  some  compelling  aim  in 


his  analysis  of  land  valuation.  The  farmer 
regards  it  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  and  thus  bases  his 
valuation  on  the  actual  agricultural  use  for 
which  the  land  can  be  employed.  Cattlemen 
and  foresters  employ  similar  techniques  in 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their 
land  holding.' 

Land  has  within  Itself  the  capability  of 
uses  other  than  those  employed  primarily 
for  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  In  that 
it  affords  the  means  of  satisfying  other  pub- 
lic wants  such  as  the  basis  for  transporta- 
tion, commimication,  dwellings,  recreation. 
It  is  these  alternative  uses  that  make  land 
values  subject  to  speculation.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  basic  question  of  what  land  is 
worth  and  how  it  should  be  valued. 

It  Is  not  the  pvu-pose  here  to  discourse 
broadly  about  this  evanescent  problem  smd 
the  myriad  of  consequences  which  flow  from 
it.  Instead  only  one  avenue  of  approach 
will  be  used  in  attempting  to  depict  and 
analyze  what  is  happening  in  this  most 
vital  field. 

GROSS  estate  value 

The  merry  chase  begins  when  one  examines 
the  definition  of  gross  estate  in  the  1954 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  "The  value  of  the 
gross  estate  of  the  decedent  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  including  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  this  part,  the  value  at  the  time  of  his 
death  all  property,  real  or  personal,  tangible 
or  intangible,  wherever  situated."  •  Then  in 
section  2032  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
comes  a  further  elaboration  In  the  form  of 
an  alternate  valuation  date  which  allows  a 
choice  between  date  of  death  and  1  year 
thereafter. 

In  these  seemingly  straightforward  and 
seemingly  innocuous  sections  are  the  begin- 
nings of  complex  problems.'  In  both  defini- 
tions the  term  "value"  is  employed.  Since 
ultimately  this  must  be  resolved  on  a  present 
doUars-and-cents  basis,  the  question  becomes 
very  important  as  to  how  value  must  be 
determined. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  accom- 
panying Treasury  regulations  provide  little 
guidance  in  this  quest.*  Regulation  20.2031- 
1(b)  defines  "value"  as  being  fair  market 
value.  It  again  states  that  the  fair  market 
value  Is  the  price  at  which  the  property 
would  change  hands  between  a  willing  buyer 
and  a  willing  seller,  neither  being  under  any 
compulsion  and  both  having  reasonable 
knowledge  of  relevant  facts.  It  further 
states  that  property  shall  not  be  returned 
at  the  value  at  which  It  was  assessed  for  local 
tax  purposes  unless  that  value  represents  the 
fair  market  value  as  of  the  applicable  valua- 
tion date. 

Consequently  the  only  guidelines  which 
are  fairly  well  enunciated  are  those  which 
have  evolved  through  litigation  and  subse- 
quent Judicial  determination.  The  determi- 
nation factor  in  real  estate  valuation  In  the 
Federal  courts  is  "fair  market  value"  at  the 
time  of  death  or  transfer.  The  Federal 
courts  have  defined  fair  market  value  as  the 
price  at  which  the  realty  would  change  hands 
between  a  willing  buyer  and  seller,  neither  of 
which  is  under  compulsion  to  buy  or  sell." 

While  this  definition  suggests  an  equitable 
approach  to  the  valuation  of  land,  from  a 
practical  approach,  much  is  lacking.  Stwely 
the  question  of  land  valuation  depends  on 
two  basic  considerations,  one  in  essence  the- 
oretical and  the  other  practical. 

Here,  more  than  in  any  other  phase  of 
legal  reasoning,  lip  service  is  rendered  to 
the  symbolic  factors  of  land  valuation  and 


1  See  Wershow,  "Agricultural  Zoning  in 
Florida — Its  Implications  and  Problems,"  13 
U.  Fla.  L.  Rev.  479,  486-87  (1960). 

-Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec.  2031(a). 

"  Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec.  2032. 

'Internal  Revenue  Code.  sec.  20.2031-1  (b) . 

'•  Byer  v.  Broderick,  59-2  USTC,  sec.  11,880. 


yet  the  problem  is  usually  resolved  in  a  more 
practical  manner.  In  other  words,  the  value 
of  land  is  examined  from  the  viewpoint  of 
several  intrinsic  factors  which  are  inherently 
associated  with  its  valuation.  Since  these 
factors  are  purely  local,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  yet  not  been  able  to  devise  a 
uniform  system  for  evaluation  of  agricul- 
tural land. 

This  approach  was  accepted  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  Byer  v.  Broderick*  59-2  USTC 
§  11,880.  In  this  case  the  valuation  of  some 
11  parcels  of  land  owned  by  a  deceased 
farmer  was  Involved.  After  using  the  classi- 
cal approach  in  defining  fair  market  value, 
the  court  went  on  to  say  that  the  determina- 
tion Itself  was  dependent  on  all  of  the  facts 
relating  to  market  value. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  what 
factors  are  operative  in  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  agricultural  land  valuations  here 
in  Florida. 

VALITE  OF  FLORIDA  LAND 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Florida, 
because  of  its  location,  climate,  and  other 
natural  resources,  has  had  an  unprecedented 
growth  economically,  as  well  as  population- 
wise.  In  its  wake  has  followed  a  myriad  of 
problems,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the 
basis  of  land  valuation.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  In  the  field  of  agriculture.  Here 
the  exploding  growth  lead  to  difficulty  In  ap- 
plying the  traditional  concept  of  "ad  va- 
lorem" taxation  based  on  land  valuation  to 
the  particular  solution  of  true  land  criteria. 
As  agriculture  intensified  In  certain  areas  so 
did  concentration  of  population  for  indus- 
trial and  recreational  purposes.  In  other 
words,  keen  competition  developed  for  the 
use  of  land  which  pitted  the  agriculturist 
against  the  developer.  Industrialist  and  re- 
sort operator.  Each  felt  that  his  claim  to 
use  of  the  land  was  superior  and  paramount. 

LEGISLATION 

The  agricultural  interest  soon  realized  that 
unless  active  political  action  ensued  they 
would  be  unable  to  protect  their  position. 
Since  the  cattlemen  and  farmer  required 
land  as  a  basic  instrumentality  for  their  op- 
erations, they  could  not  allow  concepts  of 
value  with  reference  to  land  to  dominate  un- 
less it  was  in  accord  with  traditional  usage. 
In  other  words,  land  must  be  valued  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  usage  as  this  factor  alone 
was  of  primary  Importance  to  them.'  Gath- 
ering their  legislative  forces  section  193.11(3) 
of  the  Florida  statutes.*  The  essence  of  this 
1957  enactment  is  as  follows: 

"All  land  being  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses shall  be  assessed  as  agricultural  lands 
upon  an  acreage  basis  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  any  or  all  of  said  lands  are  embraced 
in  a  plat  of  a  subdivision  or  other  real  estate 
development."  Provided,  "agricultural  pur- 
poses shall  include  only  lands  being  used  In 
a  bona  fide  farming,  pasture,  or  grove  oper- 
ation by  the  lessee  or  owner  or  some  person 
in  their  employ."  Lands  which  have  not 
been  used  for  agricultural  purposes  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  law  shall  be  prima 
facie  subject  to  assessment  on  the  same  basis 
as  assessed  for  the  previous  j'ear,  and  any 
demand  for  a  reassessment  of  such  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  the 
severest  scrutiny  of  the  county  tax  assessor 
to  the  end  that  the  lands  shall  be  classified 
properly." 

This  action  was  strictly  an  assessment 
procedure.  Moreover,  it  was  further  forti- 
fied by  the  1963  legislative  amendment  which 
further  admonished:  "Provided,  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed,  interpreted. 


« Ibid. 

"  See  Wershow.  "Ad  Valorem  Taxation  and 
Its  Relation  to  Agricultural  Land  Taxation 
Problems  In  Florida  'Green  Belt  Law  In- 
terpretations,'" vol.  16  U.  Fla.  L.  Rev.  (1964). 

*■  Florida  Statutes  193.11(3). 
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or  applied  so  as  to  permit  lands  being  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  to  be  assessed  other 
than  as  agricultural  lands  and  upon  an  acre- 
age basis." " 

Where  Is  this  leading  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  valuing  land  for  estate 
tax  purposes?  As  previously  stated,  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  makes  no  definite  attempt  to 
value  land  beyond  stating  that  the  tradi- 
tional verbiage  about  what  a  willing  buyer 
and  seller  can  negotiate  between  themselves 
In  a  free  market.  The  regulations  refer  to 
fair  market  value  at  time  of  death  or 
transfer. 

THE    QUESTION? 

What  are  we  really  talking  about?  The 
Federal  courts  are  struggling  along  a  route 
which  relies  heavily  upon  local  valuation  fac- 
tors and  yet.  as  has  been  said.  "Valuation  Is 
ultlnaately  a  matter  of  mere  human  Judg- 
ment or  opinion  regardless  of  an  abundance 
of  often  utilized  formulas  and  rules  of 
thumb."  Within  this  conflict,  "land  use"  Is 
pitted  against  "highest  and  best  use"  of 
the  land.  Also  full  cash  value  Is  thrown 
against  Just  value.  Each  group  Involved  in 
the  ownership  or  possession  of  land  has 
equated  its  own  synnbolisms  for  expressing 
value.  Lawyers  and  Judges  scn:tlnlze  the 
statutory  and  constitutional  wordings  In 
hope  of  securing  a  practical  application  for 
the  term  "Just"  valuation.  How  much?  Is  It 
fair? 

The  Federal  courts  have  on  numerouB 
occasions  rejected  the  concept  of  equating 
the  fair  market  value  of  land  solely  with 
the  assessed  value  of  land  for  ad  valorem 
taxation  because  of  the  deep  basic  dis- 
crepancies in  the  manner  and  mode  of  land 
assessment  on  a  local  basis.'"  Nevertheless, 
there  are  the  future  implications  of  local 
Judicial  developments  In  this  Important 
field. 

THE   CRITERIA 

In  connection  with  the  assessment  of  farm- 
land for  ad  valorem  tax  purposes,  the  Florida 
Legislature  deleted  "full  cash  value"  as  a 
measure  for  ad  valorem  taxes  and  Instead  in- 
serted the  Just  value  standard  already  re- 
quired by  section  1,  article  9  of  the  Florida 
constltutlon.il  This  new  statute"  enumer- 
ates the  factors  which  county  tax  assessors 
shall  use  to  determine  Just  value.  They  In- 
clude (1)  present  cash  value,  (2)  highest  and 
best  use  to  which  the  property  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  put  In  the  Immediate  future,  (3) 
location  of  property.  (4)  quantity  or  size  of 
the  property,  (5)  cost  of  the  property  and 
present  replacement  value  of  any  improve- 
ments thereon,  (6)  condition  of  the  property 
and  (7)  Income  from  the  property. 

Are  these  In  themselves  not  good  Indica- 
tors of  agricultural  land  values?  They  are 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  once  again  a  most 
potent  warning  mxist  be  given. 

The  landmark  case  of  Tiison  v  Lanier  "  in 
Florida  graphically  Illustrates  the  point. 
While  it  concerns  Itself  with  ad  valorem  taxa- 
tion of  agricultural  lands  it  exhibits  all  of 
the  elements  of  a  coming  struggle  which  will 
profoundly  affect  the  basis  for  valuation  of 
agricultural  lands  in  Florida  under  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax. 

THE    CONTROVERSY 

The  controversy  originated  In  Osceola 
County.  Fla.  The  plaintiff.  Tyson,  and  other 
farmers  sought  to  enjoin  the  tax  assessor. 
Lanier,  from  assessing  agricultural  lands 
other  than  In  accordance  with  191.11(3) 
Florida  Statutes  which  in  essence  provided 
the  assessment  on  the  basis  of  agricultural 
use.     The  chancelor  found  for  the  plaintiff 


stating   that   the   assessor.  Lanier,   has   ap- 
praised the  plaintiff's  agricultural  property  at 
full  cash  value  regardless  of  its  use.    On  ap- 
peal by  the  tax  assessor,  the  Second  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  by  a  2-to-l  decision,  re- 
versed the  chancellor."    They  stated  agricul- 
tural land  should  be  assessed  at  full  cash 
value  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  lands, 
the  only  difference  being  they  will  be  assessed 
on  an  acreage  basis.     They  held  also  that  a 
preference  with  regard  to  ad  valorem  taxa- 
tion was  also  being  given  to  the  agricultiu-lst. 
The  controversy   finally  ended  up   before 
the  Supreme  Covut  of  Florida  which  decided 
In  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  4-to-3  split  de- 
cision.    The  late  Mr.  Justice  Terrell  in  con- 
struing    section     193.11     Florida     Statutes 
stated:  "Neither  do  we  find  anything  in  the 
act  that  runs  counter  to  the  requirement  of 
section    1.    article    9.    Florida    constitution 
which  reqvilres  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  taxation  •    •    • 
and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  shall 
secure    a    Just    valuation    of    all    property." 
Thus  Justice  Terrell  focused  attention  upon 
the    problem    of    a    preferential    assessment 
statute  passed  by  the  State  legislature  "to 
aid  farmers  caught  In  an  economic  bind  not 
of  their  own  making." 

The  minority  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Drew  challenged  the  concept  of  preferential 
valuation  of  assessment  purposes.  In  his 
minority  opinion.'"  he  stated  that  classifi- 
cation of  land  in  accordance  with  section 
193.11  Florida  Statutes  is  not:  "A  classifica- 
tion of  land  on  the  basis  of  an  inherent 
characteristic,  but  Instead  Is  a  "classification" 
of  taxpayers  or  owners  of  taxable  realty  so 
as  to  single  out  those  who  choose  or  are  able 
to  subject  their  land  to  agricultural  use  and 
accord  to  that  group  along  with  the  right  to 
have  the  "Just  value  of  their  property  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  actual  use  rather  than 
on  the  basis  oT  the  same  criteria  controlling 
valuation  of  other  property. 

In  criticizing  the  majority  opinion.  Jus- 
tice Drew  states  that  a  basic  legal  Inequality 
exists  when  different  assessment  standards 
are  set  out  for  lands  having  the  same  sale  or 
market  value  merely  because  some  of  the 
land  is  used  as  a  farm  or  for  other  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

"A  strict  application  of  the  ancient  concept 
of  equality  and  uniformity — buttressed  by  a 
myriad  of  court  decisions  and  constitutional 
provisions — Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  com- 
plete erosion  of  these  basic  concepts  in  an 
area  which  has  plagued  men  from  time  im- 
memorial. We  cannot — and  must  not — in 
my  humble  Judgment  make  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  the  other." 

Here  In  the  conflicting  opinion  of  the 
majority  and  minority,  we  have  an  Irrecon- 
cilable conflict  whose  ramifications  spill  over 
Into  the  field  of  Federal  estate  tax  valuation. 
The  pitfalls  are  numerous  and  very  apparent. 

In  the  changing  field  of  agricultural  land 
valuation  will  the  Federal  courts  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  heed  the  klaxon 
which  Is  being  sounded  by  our  State  Judi- 
ciary? 

How  can  the  agricultural  integrity  of  land 
be  maintained  If  at  death,  valuation  concepts 
are  Introduced  which  would  destroy  the  pro- 
ductive factor  of  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses? 

Local  legislative  enactment  in  Florida  and 
other  States  show  the  need  for  protecting 
land  from  confiscatory  assessment  proce- 
dures which  ultimately  forces  land  into  other 
use  categories  which  depletes  our  reservoir 
of  necessary  food  and  fiber.'" 


The  valuation  of  agricultural  land  for 
Federal  estate  tax  purposes  whether  it  be  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  courts 
must  heed  the  growing  surge  of  the  demand 
for  preferential  valuation  of  agricultural  land 
yet  at  the  same  time  develop  a  valuation 
basis  which  Is  equitable  not  discriminatory. 
This  Is  a  seemingly  Impossible  task." 

A  word  of  warning  seems  appropriate. 
That  the  Federal  Government  has  not  en- 
acted any  significant  legislation  In  this  Im- 
portant field  Is  no  sign  that  It  may  not  some 
day  enact  such  legislation.  The  State  legis- 
latiues  should  exercise  every  precaution  to 
see  to  It  that  their  enactments  do  not  inad- 
vertently give  the  Federal  authorities  power 
to  enter  the  field  of  agricultural  valuation  in 
a  fashion  that  will  work  a  hardship  on  the 
agricultural  Interests,  a  hardship  which  may 
be  most  acute  at  the  time  of  death  of  those 
who  own  agricultural  land."  The  bait  Is 
here.  The  warning  Is  clear.  The  Federal 
court  pronouncements  stress  local  valuation 
factor  In  estate  tax  determination.'"'  Let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  facts  that  our  local 
legislative  enactment  are  like  a  Sword  of 
Damocles,  always  hanging  over  us  and  ready 
to  be  used  against  us. 


Third,  that  the  continued  passage  of 
discrixninatoiT  force  legislation  will  not 
eliminate  America's  racial  frictions. 


RIOTING  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  represents  an  area  that  for  many 
months  has  borne  much  of  the  brunt 
of  civil  rights  agitation  and  disorders,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  painful  experience 
that  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  and  Cali- 
fornia are  presently  undergoing. 

To  those  Members  of  Congress  from 
California  and  other  areas  who  rushed 
to  Alabama  last  February,  let  me  assure 
them  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama expects  to  journey  to  Los  Angeles 
at  this  time  for  the  same  purpose.  We, 
from  Alabama  are  well  aware  that  unoffi- 
cial and  unwanted  groups  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  who  thrust  themselves  into  a 
dangerous  racial  situation  can  only  make 
that  situation  worse. 

Events  of  the  past  few  days  in  Califor- 
nia, as  ti-agic  and  undesirable  as  they 
may  have  been,  perhaps  will  make  an 
obviously  unaware  American  public  rec- 
ognize : 

First,  that  racial  problems  in  the 
United  States  are  not  confined  to  the 
South. 

Second,  that  those  who  have  condoned 
or  even  encouraged  violations  of  local  and 
State  laws  in  Alabama  are  encouraging 
similar  violations  throughout  the  United 
States. 


•Florida  Laws  1963.  ch.  63-250. 
'"  Cullers  V.  Cotnmis.iioncr  Internal  Reve- 
nue, 237  Fed.  2d  611   (8th  Cir.  1956). 

11  The  Florida  Constitution,  sec.  I,  art.  IX. 

"Florida  Laws  1963,  ch.  63-250. 

i»  Tyson  v.  Lanier.  156  So.  2d  833,  835  ( 1963) , 


"  Tyson  v.  Lanier,  147  So.  2d  365,366  (2d 
D.C.A.  Fla.  1962). 

""  Tyson  V.  Lanier.  156  So.  2d  837  (1963) . 

1"  r.vso7i  V.  Lanier.  156  So.  2d  833,839  (1963) 
(dissenting  opinion). 

1"  Florida  Agricultural  Tax  Council.  "Flor- 
ida Agriculture  and  Taxes"   (1963). 


1"  Spears,  "Taxes  on  Farmland  in  Metro- 
politan Areas,"  23  Agricultural  Finance  Rev. 
22  (April  1962). 

'•  See  Wershow,  "Ad  Valorem  Taxation  and 
Its  Relation  to  Agricultural  Land  Taxation 
Problems  In  Florida  'Green  Belt  Law'  Inter- 
pretations." vol.  16  U.  Fla.  L.  Rev.  526,  531 
(1964). 

»  Estate  of  Melbert  B.  Cary,  Jr..  Deceased, 
et  al.  v.  Commissioner  Internal  Revenue,  7 
T.C.M.  731. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW  MEMBER 
TO  THE  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 
CONTROL  BOARD  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  considering  the  appointment  of 
a  new  member  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  for  the  District. 

I  am  informed  that  at  least  a  dozen 
persons  have  either  been  nominated  or 
have  offered  themselves  for  this  position. 
Some  of  them  are  party  functionaries 
and  others  ordinary  citizens.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  information  on  the 
background  of  these  people  but  my 
efforts  have  not  been  rewarded.  A 
secrecy  veil  seems  to  have  fallen  over  the 
candidates  for  this  important  position. 

Enforcement  of  liquor  laws  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  years  has  been  hobbled  by  the 
caliber  of  appointees  to  the  ABC  Board. 
Too  often  has  it  been  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  party  hacks  such  as  the  mem- 
ber who  recently  was  forced  to  resign 
because  of  scandalous  misconduct. 

When  there  was  another  ABC  vacancy 
to  be  filled  18  months  ago  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Commissioners  would 
come  up  with  a  new  appointee  whose 
honesty,  integrity  and  civic-mindedness 
could  not  be  questioned.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  upon  that  occasion  the  Com- 
missioners' choice,  Mrs.  Joy  Simonson, 
met  these  qualification.  Her  work  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  been 
exemplary. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  again 
the  Commissioners  are  under  pressure  to 
make  a  selection  on  a  purely  political 
basis.  My  concern  arises  from  the 
attention  given  by  the  party  politicians  to 
this  problem  as  well  as  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  District  government  to  re- 
lease any  information  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  of  those  who  have 
been  mentioned  for  this  post. 

I  hope  that  my  suspicions  are  not  well- 
founded.  I  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sioners will  appoint  someone  who  can 
match  the  forthrightness  of  the  present 
chairman.  Public  confidence  in  the 
board  must  be  restored  and  a  good  ap- 
pointment is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 


CONGRESS  ASKED  TO  PASS  LEGIS- 
LATION CALLING  FOR  TOUGHER 
PENALTIES  AGAINST  OBSCENE 
PHONE  CALLS 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
laws  of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  woefully 
inadequate  to  protect  the  individual  pri- 
vacy of  its  citizens  from  obscene  tele- 
phone   calls.      The    maximum    penalty 
upon  conviction  of  such  a  charge  is  a 
$10  fine  for  disorderly  conduct.    I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  not  heard  complaints  of  this  sort 
from  secretaries  working  in  their  oflBces. 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  many  thousands 
of  single  girls  who  come  here  to  work 
in   Government   agencies.     The    police 
have  a  difficult  time  tracking  down  the 
perverts  who  comb  through  telephone 
directories  to  find  the  numbers  of  wom- 
en they  can  harass  with  indecent  re- 
marks.    Even  when  these  persons  are 
arrested,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  his  disgusting 
activity.    In    contrast,    the    adjoining 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
much  stronger  laws  on  the  books  so  that 
offenders  of  this  sort  can  be  given  up  to 
$500  fines  and  1  year's  imprisonment. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  change  this  situation  by 
providing  similar  penalties.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  adoption  of  this  bill  by  Congress 
will  serve  as  a  greater  deterrent  to  the 
commission  of  such  crimes.  I  am  hoping 
that  it  will  give  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Depaitment  a  stronger  weaiwn  of  en- 
forcement. I  am  hoping  that  it  will  give 
greater  peace  of  mind  to  our  female 
citizens  who  have  been  bothered  with 
such  calls.  One  can  just  imagine  the 
fear  an  obscene  telephone  call  strikes  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman  living  alone. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  voluntary  pretrial  mental 
examinations  of  persons  charged  with 
violating  this  law.  If  such  an  individual 
is  mentally  ill,  the  court  should  have  that 
information  available  at  the  time  the 
case  comes  to  trial.  In  that  event,  treat- 
ment can  be  required.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  bring  such  persons  to  justice  and 
levy  fines  and  imprisonment  if  nothing 
is  done  to  remedy  the  cause  of  such  anti- 
social behavior.  If  a  defendant  refuses 
to  take  such  an  examination,  my  bill 
specifically  provides  that  the  judge  can 
still  order  an  examination  if  he  believes 
the  defendant  is  mentally  unsound. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  about 
the  rising  crime  rate  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  think  this  legislation  deals 
effectively  with  one  aspect  of  that  prob- 
lem. I  urge  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  to  take  speedy  action 
on  this  measure  so  that  the  bill  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote  before  the  end  of  this 
congressional  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  in  this  bill 
was  prompted  by  an  excellent  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday  Star  of  July  18, 
1965.  It  is  entitled  "District  of  Columbia 
Nearly  Helpless  as  Obscene  Phone  Calls 
Increase."  This  newspaper  should  be 
commended  for  the  public  service  It  has 
performed  In  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  resi- 


dents of  this  city.   The  text  of  the  article 
follows: 

District  of  Columbia   Nearly   Helpless   as 
Obscene  Phone  Calls  Increase 

An  increasing  number  of  perverts,  bur- 
glars, and  Just  plain  cranks  are  using  the 
telephone  to  plague  Washington  area  resi- 
dents— particularly  women. 

Police  and  prosecutors  throughout  the  area 
report  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  at  least 
one  complaint  of  an  obscene  or  harassing 
telephone  call. 

Between  35  and  40  cases  a  month  are  un- 
der active  Investigation  by  the  telephone 
company's  security  force.  Counted  as  one 
case  is  the  caller  who  has  given  the  same 
shockingly  Indecent  spiel  to  a  hundred  or 
more  women. 

Both  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  strong 
laws  against  telephone  offenders.  Including 
maximum  penalties  of  1  year  In  Jail  and  a 
$500  fine  for  each  offense.  Virginia's  law 
has  Just  been  strengthened. 

In  the  District,  however,  no  matter  how 
obscene  or  harassing  the  call,  the  maximum 
penalty  is  a  $10  fine  for  disorderly  conduct 
and  a  Judge's  ruling  makes  even  that  kind 
of  conviction  unlikely. 

Washington  residents,  unprotected  by  any 
kind  of  law  against  telephone  harassment, 
face  this  pattern  of  cases: 

A  pervert  posing  as  a  doctor  was  believed 
to  have  made  more  than  50,000  calls  through- 
out the  area  over  a  period  of  several  years 
before  his  recent  capture  In  nearby  Mary- 
land. His  spiel:  Telling  women  that  their 
husbands  had  visited  him  for  delicate  med- 
ical help  and  asking  them  numerous  Inti- 
mate questions. 

A  university's  telephone  switchboard  was 
tied  up  so  completely  that  all  school  busi- 
ness came  to  a  halt  t>ecause  of  one  family's 
domestic  crisis.  The  man  got  20  of  his 
friend.s  to  keep  calling  the  university  where 
his  wife  worked.  They  said  nothing,  simply 
breathed  Into  the  telephone,  but  no  other 
calls  could  come  through. 

Two  District  firms — a  moving  company 
and  a  barber  shop — nearly  went  out  of  busi- 
ness through  telephone  harassment  directed 
not  at  the  firms  but  at  some  employee.  In 
both  cases,  calls  swamped  telephone  facili- 
ties. 

A  current  trap  for  the  unwary  Is  the  tele- 
phone survey.  It's  used  by  both  burglars 
and  perverts  In  the  District. 

The  perverts  use  the  survey  to  entice  the 
housewife  into  carrying  on  an  innocent  con- 
versation before  the  caller  moves  Into  ob- 
scenity. A  current  obscene  caller  claims  he 
is  making  a  survey  of  women's  garments. 

Police  believe  burglars  are  employing  the 
survey  technique  to  "case"  a  house  without 
nmnlng  any  risk  of  being  spotted.  Cited  as 
a  typical  example  is  the  housewife's  re- 
sponses to  the  seemingly  Innocuous  ques- 
tions of  a  caller  posing  as  a  TV  market 
analyst : 

She  revealed  the  family  owned  two  tele- 
vision sets  and  an  FM  portable;  that  she 
watched  TV  regularly  after  dinner  with  her 
small  son  while  her  husband  made  midweek 
out-of-town  trips;  that  she  had  no  dog;  that 
her  Jewelry  was  fully  Insured;  that  she  did 
not  have  a  coin  collection,  and  that  the  fam- 
Uy  spent  every  August  at  a  vacation  Epot  in 
Maine. 

Both  police  and  the  telephone  company, 
which  assist  police  in  tracking  down  obscene 
and  harassing  callers,  want  persons  receiving 
such  calls  to  report  them. 

They  emphasize  that  women  should  not  be 
embarrassed  or  fear  that  they  are  wasting 
a  policeman's  time.  The  police  suspect  that 
perhaps  half  the  calls  are  not  reported — 
which  doubles  the  caller's  chances  of  getting 
away  with  it. 

It's  from  the  nature  of  the  calls  that  po- 
lice can  develop  a  pattern — time  of  day  or 
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night,  what  the  caller  says,  a  poeslble  dialect, 
background  noises,  the  type  of  victims. 

Once  a  pattern  is  established,  police  have 
a  better  chance — with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  telephone  company — to  get  their  man. 

The  pattern  In  one  case  was  the  Identity 
of  the  victims.  All  bought  their  shoes  in  the 
same  store.  Once  that  was  known  It  was 
easy  to  pinpoint  the  caller — a  ^oe  salesman. 

Generally,  police  say,  obscene  calls  are 
made  at  random.  Housewives  are  called  In 
the  daytime  when  their  husbands  are  away 
from  home.  Some  women  are  called  because 
the  pervert  likes  their  first  name — thinks  it's 
"sexy."  If  the  woman  hangs  up  fast  enough, 
she  may  never  get  another  call. 

Police  are  concerned  about  the  repeated 
calls  to  the  same  victim.  The  chances  then 
are  that  the  caller  knows  the  Identity  of  the 
person  he's  calling.  A  second  call,  police  and 
telephone  officials  emphasize,  should  cer- 
tainly be  reported  to  police. 

Less  of  a  psychological  shock  than  the 
obscene  call  but  often  equally  harassing  Is 
the  call  from  the  "breather."  who  may  be 
psychotic  but  Is  more  likely  to  be  an  enemy 
out  to  annoy.  He  gets  his  satisfaction  from 
forcing  his  victim  to  run  to  the  telephone  a 
dozen  times  in  half  an  hour,  waking  up  a 
family  In  the  middle  of  the  night  or  tying 
up  a  telephone.  "Breathers"  caught  here 
include  dissatisfied  patients  of  doctors,  fired 
employees,  and  frustrated  swains. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Tim  Murphy,  who 
heads  the  prosecutor's  oflQce  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  reports  that  "hardly  a  day 
goes  by  that  we  don't  have  somebody  com- 
plain that  they  have  been  annoyed  or  har- 
assed by  telephone,  and  we  can't  do  a  thing 
about  It.  We  definitely  need  a  good  law  to 
cope  with  obscene  and  harassing  telephone 
calls." 

Capt.  V.  Edward  Tate,  commanding  ofBcer 
of  the  Police  Department's  sex  squad,  says 
he  has  proposed  to  the  chief  of  detectives 
that  Washington  residents  be  given  the  same 
protection  from  telephone  torment  as  their 
Maryland  and  Virginia  neighbors. 


CURRENT  CIVIL  DISORDERS  IN  LOS 
ANGELES,  CHICAGO.  AND  ELSE- 
WHERE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  order  of 
business  today,  and  in  my  turn,  I  shall 
discuss  the  current  civil  disorders  in  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere. 

These  shocking  e.xamples  of  unbridled 
mob  action  have  stunned  the  United 
States,  and  are  painting  a  dismal  pic- 
ture of  this  country  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Furthermore,  they  are  doing  Ir- 
reparable harm  to  legitimate  civil  rights 
movements  throughout  the  country. 

I  extend  an  invitation  to  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  discussion. 


A  FULL-FLEDGED  PROBE  OP  THE 
PACIFIST  MOVEMENT  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  DURING  THE  RECESS  OF 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
full-fledged  probe  of  the  pacifist  move- 
ment, its  organization,  scope,  and  goals, 
as  well  as  the  various  civil  rights  groups 
should  be  made  during  the  recess  of  the 
Congress.  Some  of  the  things  that 
could  be  explored  by  the  group  would  in- 
clude the  connection,  if  any,  between  the 
violence  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
with  the  element  that  insists  on  retreat 
in  Vietnam.  There  is  growing  up  in  this 
country  general  disregard  for  constitu- 
tional authority  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
part  of  student  age  groups. 

The  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  upris- 
ings are  not  just  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munities involved,  they  are  a  national 
disgrace.  These  people  had  no  respect 
for  legal  processes  or  the  rights  of  their 
neighbor.  Here  is  the  summary  of  losses 
in  the  Los  Angeles  50-square-mile 
area  of  rioting:  31  people  lost  their  lives; 
fire  damage  estimated  at  $100  million 
and  up,  with  2,000  fires  reported;  676 
persons  were  treated  in  hospitals  includ- 
ing 66  policemen  and  26  firemen;  2,250 
persons  were  jailed;  salary  costs  of 
15.000  guardsmen  and  1,000  peace  ofiB- 
cers  amounted  to  $250,000 

New  gains  by  the  Negro  mean  he  has 
assumed  added  obligations  to  society. 
The  burden  falls  upon  him  to  show  that 
he  justifies  the  newly  won  status  ac- 
corded him  by  the  several  congressional 
acts  that  have  been  passed  in  recent 
years. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Saturday,  August  14.  1965,  had  this  to 
say  in  its  editorial  columns  about  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  and  the  direction  taken 
by  the  lawless  clement  in  this  country, 
and  I  quote : 

In  short,  the  rule  of  law,  to  which  so  much 
lipservlce  is  paid,  seems  to  be  breaking  down 
in  Los  Angeles  and  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  something  which  might  properly  con- 
cern the  President's  new  Conunlsslon  on 
Crime.  What  are  the  real  reasons?  Slums? 
Discrimination?  Underprivllege?  These 
doubtless  are  part  of  the  story.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Commission  examine  other 
possibilities.  What  is  the  effect  on  respect 
for  law  when  prominent  members  of  the 
clergy  announce  they  will  not  obey  a  law 
if  they  disagree  with  It?  What  Is  the  effect 
when  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  lower 
Federal  courts,  overturn  convictions  for  law 
violations  on  the  flimsiest  of  bases,  or.  as  in 
one  instance,  for  no  stated  reason?  Does 
this  sort  of  thing  encourage  the  hoodlum 
type  to  think  that  respect  for  law  is  for  the 
birds?     We  think  so. 

At  any  rate.  It  has  become  clear  in  Los 
Angeles  that  the  rioters  will  give  way  to 
nothing  except  superior  force.  And  In  that 
event  the  superior  force  must  be  applied — 
followed,  one  may  hope,  by  severe  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of 
criminal  activity. 

The  Star  points  up  the  broad  area 
which  should  be  investigated  by  the  Pres- 
ident's new  Commission  on  Crime.  The 
same  general  area  should  be  encompassed 
in  the  authority  accorded  any  investiga- 
tive effort  authorized  by  the  Congress. 


The  need  is  urgent  for  action  in  this 
field.  I  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  House  approve  a  broad  investiga- 
tory resolution  carrying  a  provision  for 
adequate  financing  to  do  the  job  well. 


IS  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  TOO 
HIGH  FOR  FOREIGN  OIL  PRO- 
DUCTION? I 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20  and  June  15  of  this  year  I  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  international 
oil,  small  business,  and  the  balance  of 
payments.  I  raised  the  question  of 
whether  in  fact  American  international 
oil  companies  have  been  made  to  face  up 
to  their  obligations  in  helping  to  close 
the  balance-of-payments  gap.  I  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  present  import 
allocation  arrangement  is  politically  un- 
suitable and  eminently  unsuccessful  in 
terms  of  purpose. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  detail  a 
concern  which  many  of  us  have  with  the 
tax  treatment  accorded  foreign  oil  In- 
vestment by  American  nationals.  If 
indeed  there  is  preferential  treatment  to 
foreign  oil  Investment,  as  compared  with 
domestic  oil  investment,  then  the  time 
has  come  for  corrective  measures. 

As  I  earlier  announced,  committee 
hearings  will  be  held  at  the  appropriate 
time,  inquiring  into  as  many  facets  of  the 
problems  having  to  do  with  the  interna- 
tional oil  companies  and  their  balance- 
of-payments  responsibilities.  No  less  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  plight  of  the 
small  domestic  businessman  in  the  pe- 
troleiom  industry.  There  would  seem  to 
be  unmistakable  signs  of  a  concentra- 
tion trend  in  the  petroleum  Industry 
which  requires  early  attention. 

Any  discussion  of  tax  treatment  to  the 
petroleum  industry  immediately  brings 
to  mind  the  271/2 -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance. Can  it  be  justified  under  pres- 
ent circumstances? 

That  is  a  fair  question.  I  believe  any 
inquiry  will  show  that  27 1 2 -percent  de- 
pletion allowance  for  domestic  Invest- 
ment is  justified.  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  American  international  oil 
companies  will  find  extreme  difficulty  in 
justifying  the  same  27>2-percent  deple- 
tion allowance  for  their  foreign  produc- 
tion. 

Now  Is  it  practical  to  consider  reduc- 
ing foreign  depletion  but  leaving  this  full 
27 ''2  percent  applicable  to  domestic  oil- 
and-gas  production?  Of  course  It  Is. 
What  Is  little  understood  Is  that  some  36 
minerals  already  have  a  lower  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  for  foreign  pro- 
duction than  for  domestic  production. 
It  seems  to  me  a  little  absurd  to  argue 
that  a  cut  in  foreign  depletion  would 
necessitate  a  cut  in  domestic  depletion. 

To  be  speclflc.  minerals  and  other 
natural  deposits  which  have  a  higher 
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percentage  depletion  rate  for  U.S.  deposit 

production  than  for  foreign  production 

are  as  follows: 

Asbestos:  Percent 

Percentage,  United  States 23 

Depletion  rate,  foreign 10 

Anorthoslte,  bauxite,  beryl,  celestite, 
chronlte,  corundum,  fluorospar, 
graphite,  llmenlte,  kyanlte,  mica, 
olivine,  quartz  crystals,  rutlle,  black 
steatite  talc,  zircon  (ores  of  the  ff 
metals),  antimony,  bismuth,  cad- 
mium, cobalt,  columblum,  lead, 
lithium,  manganese,  mercury, 
nickel,  platinum,  platinum  group, 
tantaUim,  thorium,  tin,  titanium, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  and  zinc: 

Percentage,  United  States 23 

Foreign  depletion  rate  (a  few  are  5 
percent  under  certain  speclflca- 
tlons) 16 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  several  In- 
dustry associations  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  reexamination  of  their  own 
attitudes  toward  foreign  oil  tax  treat- 
ment. Some  have  already  indicated  a 
belief  that  a  comprehensive  study  will 
show  that  27 '/2  percent  foreign  depletion 
cannot  be  justified  and  should  be  cut. 
Others  cite  additional  tax  privileges  al- 
lowed foreign  oil  investment  which  are 
not  equally  applicable  to  domestic  oil 
investment. 

I  am  aware  that  no  few  oilmen  believe, 
or  say  they  believe,  that  a  cut  in  foreign 
depletion  would  jeopardize  domestic  de- 
pletion, which  Is  necessary  to  continued 
exploratory  operations  at  home.  Other 
friends  of  the  industry,  including  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  contend  just  the 
opposite:  that  there  would  be  no  threat 
to  domestic  depletion  if  foreign  depletion 
were  cut.  They  argue  that  by  all  stand- 
ards 2lVa  percent  is  fully  justified  on 
domestic  production,  but  appears  quite 
excessive  for  foreign  production. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem 
contributes  another  dimension  to  this 
issue.  Whatever  our  preferences,  Con- 
gress has  the  obligation  to  determine 
whether  In  fact  there  is  excessive  en- 
couragement to  the  outflow  of  American 
capital  for  foreign  oil  development. 
Some  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  ac- 
corded American  International  oil  com- 
panies seems  inevitable  to  me.  Simple 
reduction  in  foreign  depletion  would  be 
the  most  readily  understood  and  easiest 
to  enact.  In  my  judgment.  At  the  same 
time,  a  cut  in  foreign  depletion  would 
undoubtedly  go  far  toward  decreasing 
the  economic  advantage  of  foreign  oil, 
thereby  reducing  pressures  for  ever- 
higher  Imports  in  a  more  normal  way 
than  occurs  when  quotas  are  arbitrarily 
assigned. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  a  cut  in  foreign 
depletion,  as  a  means  of  slowing  the 
growth  of  oil  imports,  would  be  a  little 
tougher  on  the  American  international 
oil  corporation  than  would  be  some  form 
of  import  duty,  such  as  the  quota  bidding 
procedure  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  advocate.  A  cut  in  for- 
eign depletion  would  affect  all  their  for- 
eign operations,  whereas  an  import  duty 
would  affect  only  that  relatively  small 
portion  of  their  foreign  production  which 
is  Imported  here. 


In  any  case,  it  Is  the  duty  of  Congress, 
as  I  see  it.  to  look  at  the  tax  privileges  to 
American  companies  abroad  and  to  see 
If  there  is  preferential  treatment  con- 
tributing to  the  monopoly  trend  and  ad- 
verse payments  balance. 

The  need  for  reform  in  our  foreign  tax 
allowances  has  been  officially  recognized 
by  both  the  Kennedy  and  the  Johnson 
administrations.  Officials  of  both  ad- 
ministrations have  spoken  of  the  need  for 
"tax  neutrality"  as  between  foreign  and 
domestic  income  of  American  nationals. 
As  early  as  1961  former  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Douglas  Dillon  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as 
follows: 

The  President  (Kennedy)  In  his  tax 
message  has  cited  the  strains  In  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  as  one  of  the  factors 
which  have  led  us  to  reexamine  our  tax  treat- 
ment of  foreign  Income.  Earlier,  in  his 
balance-of-payments  message,  the  President 
made  It  clear  that  ovu:  concern  relates  to  the 
preferential  treatment  of  foreign  invest- 
ment income,  tax  treatment  that  has  favored 
U.S.  private  investment  abroad  compared 
with  investment  in  our  own  country.  There 
Is  no  thought  of  penalizing  private  invest- 
ment abroad  which  rests  upon  genuine  pro- 
duction or  market  advantages. 

Unfortunately,  the  intent  of  the  meas- 
ures introduced,  insofar  as  they  would 
affect  foreign  operations  of  American 
international  oil  companies,  was  effec- 
tively subverted.  Both  the  tax  revision 
and  tax  reduction  measures  were  mod- 
ified so  as  to  render  them  ineffective  in 
terms  of  achieving  the  "tax  neutrality" 
objective  respecting  American  oil  com- 
panies abroad. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  what  has  been 
termed  the  tax  advantages  accorded  for- 
eign oil  operations. 

MONOPOLT    CONCESSIONS 

Before  discussing  the  principal  de- 
ficiencies in  our  tax  structure  which  fur- 
ther the  advantage  of  foreign  production 
by  American  companies  over  domestic 
producers,  let  us  look  broadly  at  the 
situation. 

First,  there  Is  the  advantage  of  mo- 
nopoly or  virtual  monopoly  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  advantage  of  pro- 
ducers of  foreign  oil  over  domestic 
producers. 

In  the  United  States  literally  thou- 
sands of  producers  compete  in  obtaining 
leases  from  landowners  on  tracts  of  all 
sizes  in  drilling  wells.  In  the  Middle 
East,  on  the  other  hand,  single  com- 
panies or  combinations  of  companies 
control  the  oil  rights  for  entire  nations 
by  arrangement  with  the  governments 
of  those  nations.  Under  these  conditions 
competition  is  impossible.  In  Venezuela, 
again,  concessions  are  granted  by  the 
nation  and  in  large  blocks  to  large 
companies. 

The  result  Is  that  in  the  Middle  East, 
for  example,  a  few  wells  can  drain  large 
areas  and,  being  operated  without  pro- 
ration, produce  an  average  in  excess  of 
4,000  barrels  per  day,  as  contrasted  with 
an  average  of  some  12  barrels  per  day 
per  well  In  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  greatly  enhancing  this  nat- 
ural advantage  Is  the  manner  in  which 
our  tax  laws  are  being  applied  to  these 
American  companies  abroad. 


In  addition  to  the  highly  questionable 
extension  of  statutory  percentage  deple- 
tion at  the  full  27^2  percent  to  foreign 
production,  there  has  arisen  what  can 
only  be  described  as  serious  abuse  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Reve- 
nue Code.  Let  us  consider  these  two 
principal  tax  privileges  individually. 

I.    FOREIGN    DEPLETION 

A  Study  of  the  history  of  27 1/2 -percent 
statutory  depletion  clearly  indicates  that 
it  was  designed  to  stimulate  domestic  ex- 
ploration. No  serious  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  justify  27y2-percent  de- 
pletion strictly  in  terms  of  returning 
capital  investment.  It  is  invariably  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  returning  capital  in- 
vestment, to  prevent  taxation  of  capital, 
and  to  providing  an  Incentive  for  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies within  the  United  States.  In  some 
degree,  therefore,  statutory  depletion 
must  be  regarded  as  a  tax  subsidy  to 
keep  this  Nation  from  becoming  unduly 
dependent  upon  foreign  oil. 

But  neither  of  these  bases  are  fully 
applicable  where  foreign  production  is 
concerned.  The  present  full  27V^-per- 
cent  depletion  can  be  justified  on  for- 
eign production  neither  as  necessary  to 
return  capital  investment  nor  to  preserve 
America's  oil  self-sufficiency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  present,  foreign 
depletion  actually  conflicts  with  the 
original  objective  of  depletion — main- 
taining a  healthy  home  producing  in- 
dustry— in  that  it  Is  being  permitted  to 
destroy  the  value  of  domestic  oil. 

In  addition,  foreign  depletion  pri- 
marily serves  only  a  few  giant  companies. 
The  five  big  International  companies 
in  1963  produced  2.270,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
produced  6.152,000  barrels  per  day  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
other  words,  for  each  barrel  of  domestic 
oil  upon  which  statutory  depletion  was 
taken  by  these  companies,  they  took 
statutory  depletion  on  almost  three  bar- 
rels of  the  very  foreign  oil  that  is  caus- 
ing the  havoc  in  this  industry.  Most  of 
the  coimtries  where  the  foreign  oil  was 
produced  do  not  permit  statutory  deple- 
tion. It  Is  quite  illogicja  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  a  handful  of  inter- 
national companies  in  their  present 
undertaking  of  rendering  It  impossible 
for  domestic  producers  to  compete  even 
on  the  domestic  market. 

While  some  percentage  depletion 
might  be  justified  on  foreign  production, 
on  grounds  of  returning  capital  Invest- 
ment, there  is  no  logic  whatever  In  the 
argument  that  because  27^2  percent  Is 
proper  for  domestic  production  no  less 
should  be  accorded  foreign  production. 
Differential  percentage  rates  are  appli- 
cable in  case  of  other  minerals  In  the 
U.S.  Revenue  Code. 

In  svmimary,  there  is  simply  no  reason 
why  percentage  depletion  should  not  be 
amended  In  case  of  foreign  production 
to  scale  the  27'/^  percent  sharply  down- 
ward. 

II.   FORHGN   TAX    CREDIT 

The  principle  of  granting  tax  credits 
for  legitimate  foreign  taxes  Is  sound. 
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The  problem  consists  In  the  manipula- 
tion of  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of 
our  Revenue  Code  and  oil  concession 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  in 
such  manner  as  to  enable  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducers to  obtain  tax  credits  for  payments 
which  are  in  fact  royalties. 

A  royalty  is  the  portion  of  production 
paid  to  the  landowner  for  the  privilege 
of  producing  oil  and  gas  from  his  land. 
In  this  country  it  is  most  often  one- 
eighth,  but  where  areas  are  known  to  be 
particularly  good,  it  is  sometimes  three- 
sLxteenths  or  one-fourth  or  even  one- 
half  The  State  of  Texas  has  made  leases 
of  land  in  the  Sabine  River  bed  in  east 
Texas  where  the  royalty  paid  is  one-half. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  monopoly 
enables  the  producer  to  produce  more 
than  4,000  barrels  per  day  per  well  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States, 
obviously  a  producer  can  and  should  pay 
a  larger  royalty.  Indeed.  American  com- 
panies willingly  pay  one-half  and.  in 
some  cases,  more.  However,  in  these  for- 
eign situations  the  company  avoids  in- 
come taxes  on  the  one-half  he  retains  by 
arranging  to  call  a  large  portion  of  this 
royalty  a  "tax."  enabling  him  to  deduct 
this  royalty  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
from  the  company's  U.S.  tax  obligation. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  this  com- 
pany generally  pays  no  U.S.  income  tax^ 

The  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  were  designed  to 
cover  general  taxes  levied  by  a  foreign 
nation  equally  on  all  persons  or  coni- 
panies  making  a  profit  in  that  nation. 
No  complaint  can  be  directed  to  the  Prin- 
ciple of  granting  foreign  tax  credits  for 
pavment  of  such  general  taxes  to  for- 
eign nations.  But  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
producers  of  foreign  oil  are  not  general 
taxes,  levied  alike  on  all  persons  and 
companies:  they  are  called  special  taxes 
levied  on  the  oil  companies  alone,  and 
are  not  in  fact  taxes  at  all  but  rather 
royalities  under  a  different  name.  The 
granting  of  a  foreign  tax  credit  for  the 
payment  of  these  so-called  taxes  is  out- 
side the  purpose  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  grants  companies  with  monopolies 
on  foreign  production  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage over  the  thousands  of  competing 
small  businessmen  who  produce  in  this 

country.  ,^  ^ 

The  US.  News  &  World  Report  ex- 
plains the  foreign  tax  credit  issue  thus: 
One  major  provision    in   the  present  tax 
laws  is  coming  under  attack.     Ifs  the  for- 
eign tax  credit.     Main  criticism  is  that  the 
credit    gives    benefits    to    foreign    operators 
that  are  not  given  to  domestic  companies. 
Here  is  how  the  foreign  credit  works: 
A  foreign  subsidiary  or  branch  can  credit 
taxes  paid   abroad  directly  against  its  U.S. 
tax  bill.     For  instance,  if  a  subsidiary  pajrs 
SlOO  in  foreign  taxes,  and  its  U.S.  taxes  on 
dividends  sent  home  would  amount  to  $100 
the  foreign  payment  wipes  out  the  need  to 
pay  any  U.S.  tax. 

A  domestic  company  gets  no  such  treat- 
ment. For  example,  if  it  pays  the  state  $100 
in  taxes,  it  can  only  deduct  this  payment  as 
a  business  expense  in  figuring  its  Federal 
tax.  It  cannot  use  a  state-tax  payment  di- 
rectly to  reduce  the  tax  owed  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  •  •  • 

This  Is  costly  for  the  XJS.  Treasviry,  ac- 
cording to  ofBclal  flg\ires.    In  1959.  tor  ex- 


ample, branches  and  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  sent  home  $2.2  billion.  After 
foreign  tax  credits  were  claimed,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  collected  only  $240  million — a  scant 
1 1  percent  of  the  profits. 

Opponents  of  the  tax  credit  In  Congress 
are  pushing  to  change  the  law  to  allow  only 
a  straight  deducUon  for  foreign  toxes.  The 
effect:  A  substantial  tax  increase  for  many 
U.S.  firms. 

By  virtue  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  op- 
erations, as  presently  interpreted,  there 
is  a  serious  inequity  as  between  foreign 
and  domestic  producers  of  oil.  After  the 
hi?h  cost  of  production  and  the  rela- 
tively low  cost  of  royalty  is  taken  out  of 
the  domestic  producer's  gross  income,  he 
must  still  pay  U.S.  income  taxes  on  the 
remainder.  The  producer  abroad,  on 
the  other  hand,  ends  up  paying  no  tax 
on  the  remainder  after  the  low  cost  of 
production  and  the  high  cost  of  royalty 
is  taken  out.  This  occurs  even  though 
the  producer  abroad  may  end  up  with  a 
gi'eater  percentage  of  the  dollar  after 
costs  and  royalty  than  the  domestic 
producer. 

If  the  executive  department  is  unable 
to  correct  this  inequity  by  modification 
of  its  interpretation  of  section  904  of 
the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code,  then 
Congress  should  consider  the  most  ap- 
propriate means  of  dealing  with  the  sit- 
uation. Hearings  should  be  held,  in  any 
case,  to  consider  the  full  extent  of  this 
problem  and  its  effects  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  healthy  domestic  produc- 
ing industry,  competitive  status  of  small 
companies  at  home,  the  potential  of  this 
incresised  source  of  U.S.  Government 
revenue,  and  the  effect  upon  our  Na- 
tion's adverse  balance  of  payments. 

III.    OTHER     ADVANTAGES 

In  addition  to  the  inappropriateness 
of  allowing  full  27  Viz -percent  depletion 
to  foreign  production,  and  the  misuse  of 
our  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  by 
American  oil  companies  abroad,  there 
are  several  other  ways  in  which  tax  in- 
equality arises  as  between  domestic  and 
foreign  operations. 

The  administration,  in  presenting 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees 
in  recent  years,  has  spelled  out  some  of 
these  inequities  and  recommended  cor- 
rective measures. 

One  which  has  not  been  specifically 
recommended,  however,  has  to  do  with 
the  advantage  accruing  to  international 
companies  in  moving  oil  by  foreign-flag 
tankers. 

The  domestic  producer  must  use  ex- 
pensive pipelines  or  rail  transports  or, 
when  shipping  by  sea,  must  use  U.S.- 
flag  tankers  for  coastwide  trade.  For- 
eign producers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
privileged  to  use  foreign-flag  tankers. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  use  of 
foreign-flag  tankers  reduces  the  cost  of 
moving  oil  from  the  Middle  East  to  the 
U.S.  east  coast  by  some  $1.56  per  barrel 
and  from  Venezuela  to  the  United  States 
east  coast  by  some  19  cents  a  barrel. 
Consideration  might  well  be  given  to  re- 
moving this  inequity  whereby  only  do- 
mestic-produced oil  is  required  to  use 
American-flag  tankers. 


Being  permitted  to  use  fictitious 
"posted  prices"  abroad,  particularly  in 
relation  to  depletion  taken,  constitutes 
another  advantage  which  warrants  at- 
tention. Other  advantages,  including 
the  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corpora- 
tion tax  reduction  policy,  should  be  re- 
examined in  the  light  of  existing  circum- 
stances, particularly  as  regards  to  na- 
tional security  and  our  Nation's  foreign 
trade  balance. 

The  time  has  arrived,  most  certainly, 
when  either  the  executive  department  or 
the  Congress,  or  both,  should  reexamine 
the  interpretations  placed  on  these  tax 
situations  abroad.  Present  liberal  in- 
terpretations may  have  once  served  the 
worthwhile  purpose  of  providing  by  mas- 
sive subsidies  encouragement  to  invest- 
ment by  American  companies  abroad. 
But  that  day  is  past.  Today  there  is  a 
serious  world  oil  surplus,  a  U.S. -import 
problem  requiring  mandatory  controls, 
and  a  balance-of-payments  difficulty 
that  defies  normal  solution. 

Technical  Explanation  of  1963  Tax  Pro- 
posals Submitted  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Du-LON,  February  6,  1963 

C.     rOREION     OPERATIONS 

The  President  recommended  that  measures 
be  adopted  to  insure  that  U.S.  companies 
are  not  permitted  to  use  deductions  for  the 
development  of  mineral  resources  in  foreign 
countries  to  reduce  their  U.S.  tax  on  income 
earned  In  the  United  States.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  consideration  be  given  to  pre- 
venting excess  foreign  tax  credits,  which 
arise  from  the  allowance  of  percentage  deple- 
tion and  the  deduction  of  development  costs 
on  foreign  mineral  operations,  from  offset- 
ting U.S.  taxes  on  other  nonmineral  foreign 
income.  This  latter  proposal  is  similar  to 
a  provision  included  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962,  which  provided  that  excess  foreign  tax 
credits  could  not  be  used  to  offset  the  U.S. 
tax  on  certain  Interest  Income  earned 
abroad. 

Under  present  law.  U.S.  companies  which 
develop  and  produce  minerals  in  foreign 
countries  are  permitted  to  take  an  immedi- 
ate deduction  for  certain  capital  costs  of  ex- 
ploration and  development.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  these  deductions  can  be  used 
to  offset  domestic  income.  For  example,  a 
U.S.  company  can  place  its  development  ac- 
tivities in  a  branch  operation,  and  some  of 
its  foreign  income-producing  activities  in  a 
different  corporation.  In  this  way  the  for- 
eign development  deductions  could  be  used 
fully  to  reduce  U.S.  tax  on  domestic  income 
of  the  corporation.  This  creates  a  strong 
Incentive  to  develop  foreign  natural  re- 
sources since  part  of  the  cost  of  undertak- 
ing the  development  program  Is  borne  by 
taxes  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  on  do- 
mestic income. 

In  addition,  the  production  of  foreign  nat- 
ural resources  often  generates  substantial 
excess  foreign  tax  credits.  Because  of  per- 
centage depletion  and  the  other  special  tax 
benefits  available  to  the  mineral-producing 
Industries,  the  effective  U.S.  tax  rate  on  these 
operations  is  low,  while  the  tax  on  the  same 
operations  in  the  foreign  country  is  rela- 
tively high  In  comparison.  This  creates  ex- 
cess foreign  tax  credits  where  none  would 
otherwise  exist.  These  excess  foreign  tax 
credits  are  permitted  under  present  law  to 
offset,  in  a  number  of  different  situations, 
the  U.S.  tax  on  nonmineral  foreign  income. 
Thus,  the  excess  credit  attributable  to  min- 
eral operations  in  a  particular  foreign  coun- 
try may  be  used  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
TJJ3.  tax  on  Income  from  a  marketing,  refin- 
ing, or  a  completely  unrelated  operation  car- 
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ried  on  In  the  same  or  a  different  foreign 
country. 

The  use  of  development  deductions  and 
foreign  tax  credits  from  mineral  operations 
abroad  to  offset  tax  on  domestic  and  on 
other  foreign  income  may  be  Illustrated  by 
the  following  examples: 

Example  1 

A  U.S.  corporation  Is  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  oil  properties  in 
foreign  country  X.  Assume  the  operations 
carried  on  in  X  produce  a  $6  million  loss 
due  to  the  deduction  of  a  large  amount  of  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs  and 
that  U.S. -source  taxable  Income  is  $10  mil- 
lion. 

Although  a  corporation  with  $10  million  of 
domestic  taxable  income  would  ordinarily 
pay  a  U.S.  tax  of  $5,200,000  (52  percent  of  $10 
million) ,  under  present  law,  the  XJS.  corpora- 
tion, in  this  example,  would  pay  tax  of  only 
$2,080,000.  This  occurs  because  of  the  de- 
duction of  capital  development  costs  ex- 
pended in  foreign  country  X  which  are  used 
to  reduce  domestic  taxable  Income. 

A.  Taxable  income : 

From      sources      within     the 

United    States $10,000,000 

Prom  foreign  country  X —6,  000,  000 

Total  taxable  Income 4,000,000 

B.  U.S.  income  tax   (52  percent 

of   $4,000.000) 2.080.000 

C.  Tax    savings    on    U.S.-source 

taxable  income  because  of 
development  activities  un- 
dertaken In  foreign  country 
X  ($5,200,000-$2.080,000)  -.       3, 120.  000 

Example  2 
A  hypothetical  U.S.  corporation  derives  tax- 
able income  from  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum  in  foreign  country  X  (which,  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  is  considered  to 
have  a  tax  system  similar  to  that  in  Ku- 
wait) and  also  receives  taxable  dividends 
from  two  foreign  subsidiaries,  one  a  Swiss 
subsidiary  marketing  the  production  of 
crude  oil  and  the  other  a  Mexican  subsidiary 
operating  a  petrochemical  plant  In  Mexico. 
Assume  that  the  U.S.  corporation  elects  the 
overall  limitation  on  the  U.S.  foreign  tax 
credit  (the  result  would  be  the  same  for  a 
taxpayer  electing  the  per-country  limitation, 
if  all  the  activities  described  were  carried  on 
in  the  same  country,  but  taxed  at  the  dif- 
ferential rates  set  forth.) 

A 

Taxable  income  from  production 
of  crude  petroleum  in  foreign 
country    X $10,000,000 


Example  2 — Continued 
Income  tax  paid  to  country  X__     $6.  400.  000 
U.S.  tax  liability  on  Income  from 

country   X »  5.  200.  000 

Excess  credit  for  foreign 

taxes    paid.. 1.200,000 


B 

Earnings  and  profits  (before 
Mexican  income  tax)  of  Mexi- 
can subsidiary  operating  a 
petrochemical   plant 

Mexican  income  tax 


3.  000.  000 
900. 000 


Dividends 2, 100.000 

Mexican  withholding  tax  on  div- 
idends   320, 000 


Dividends    net    of    with- 
holding  tax 1,780,000 


U.S.  tax  llabUity  (52  per- 
cent of  $2,100.000) 

Credit  under  sec.  902  for  Mexi- 
can taxes  paid  by  subsidiary- 
Credit  under  sec.  901  for  Mexi- 
can taxes  withheld 


Total. 


1, 092.  000 


630,000 
320, 000 
950. 000 


Tentative   U.S.   tax   pay- 
able  142,000 


Earnings    and    profits     (before 

Swiss  income  tax)   of  a  Swiss 

marketing  subsidiary 1,300,000 

Swiss  Income  tax 104,000 

Dividends L  196.  000 

Swiss  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dends  60,000 

Dividends    net    of    with- 
holding  tax 1,136,000 


U.S.  tax  liability  (52  percent  of 
$1.300,000) 

Credit  for  Swiss  taxes  ($104,- 
000  +  $60,000) 


676, 000 


164,000 


Tentative 
able 


U.S.    tax    pay- 


512,  000 


U.S.  tax  tentatively  payable  on 
foreign  income : 

Mexico 

Switzerland 


142,  000 
512, 000 


Total. 


654, 000 


Example  2 — Continued 

Excess   credit  from   crude  pro- 
duction      $1.  200,  000 

Net  U.S.  tax  liability 0 

» This  figure  represents  U.S.  taxable  income 
after  the  allowance  of  percentage  depletion 
and  deductions  for  development  costs.  The 
taxable  income  upon  which  the  tax  paid  to 
foreign  country  X  was  based  is  higher  since 
X  does  not  allow  these  special  deductions. 

The  President's  proposals  would  prevent 
the  special  tax  benefits  available  to  mineral 
operators  from  being  used  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  U.S.  tax  on  domestic  Income  or  on 
nonmineral  foreign  income. 

The   first   proposal   provides   that   to   the 
extent  deductions  of  capital  costs  of  explora- 
tion and  development  result  in  an  operating 
loss  in  a  foreign  coimtry  or  countries,  these 
deductions  may  not  be  used,  either  directly 
or  through  the  computation  of  the  limitation 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit,  to  reduce  the  tax 
on    taxable    Income    earned    In    the    United 
States.    Such  amounts  would  be  required  to 
be  offset  against  any  other  foreign  income, 
and  to  the  extent  they  exceed  other  foreign 
income,  they  would  be  required  to  be  carried 
forward  and  used  to  offset  foreign  income  in 
subsequent    years     until    exhausted.      The 
amounts  in  the  carryforward  account  would 
be  reduced   in   case   of   abandonment   of   a 
property  on  which  development  costs  were 
expended  to  the  extent  these  costs  were  in- 
cluded in  the  carrjrforward  account.     Such 
abandonment  losses  would  be  allowed  as  de- 
ductions even  though  applied  In  reduction  of 
domestic  taxable  income. 

The  second  proposal  provides  that  excess 
tax  credits,  which  are  attributable  to  the  de- 
duction of  exploration  and  development  costs 
and  percentage  depletion  in  computing  U.S. 
tax  liability,  cannot  be  used  to  offset  U.S. 
tax  on  nonmineral  foreign  income,  but  must 
be  used,  if  at  all.  against  the  U.S.  tax  im- 
posed on  income  from  mineral  operations  in 
other  taxable  years. 

Applying  these  proposals  to  the  preceding 
examples,  in  example  1.  the  U.S.  corporation 
would  pay  tax  of  $5,200,000  (52  percent  times 
$10  million),  and  the  $6  million  of  excess 
development  costs  incurred  in  foreign  coun- 
try X  would  be  carried  forward  to  be  applied 
as  a  deduction  against  future  foreign  In- 
come. In  example  2,  the  U.S.  corporation 
would  pay  tax  of  $654,000  on  the  dividends 
received  from  Its  Mexican  and  Swiss  sub- 
sidiaries. The  excess  tax  credit  from  crude 
production  in  foreign  country  X  could  be 
used  only  to  offset  U.S.  taxes  on  foreign  min- 
eral operations. 

These  proposals  would  apply.  In  the  case 
of  a  U.S.  company  engaging  In  foreign  min- 
eral operations,  to  all  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1963. 


Selected  U.S.  oil  companies,  crude  oil  production,  refinery  runs,  and  gas  utilization,  1963  and  1962 


Company  • 


Net  crude  and  NOL  production  (thousand 
barrels  dally) 


1963 


Major  internationals: 

.Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) -- 

Oulf - — - - 

Texaco — -- 

Standard  Oil  (California) 

Boconv  Mobil -- - 

Other  integrated  companies,  primarily  domes- 
tic: 

Shell  Oil - 

'Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 

Phillips - - - 

Continental 

Sun.  - 

Sinclair 

Atlantic ,- 


United 

States 

and 

Canada 


861 
463 
616 
425 
285 


394 
349 
236 
215 
123 
151 
109 


Other       Eastern 
western       hemi- 


hemi- 
sphere 


1,245 

167 

193 

54 

124 


«8 
35 
5 
87 
52 


sphere 


1,041 

1,179 

699 

698 

452 


Total 


Refinery  runs  (thousand  barrels  daily) 


1963 


1962 


38 
56 


2,967 
1,809 
1,508 
1,177 
801 


394 
«3S7 
309 
276 
210 
204 
182 


2,663 
1,699 
1, 432 
1,117 
798 


375 
374 
298 
231 
195 
191 
184 


United 

States 

and 

Canada 


1,126 
667 
828 
554 
631 


624 
710 
241 
205 
247 
424 
204 


Other 
western 
hemi- 
sphere 


1,023 

121 

336 

42 

55 


Eastern 
hemi- 
sphere 


1,341 
232 
399 
391 
480 


Total 


«4 

20 


34 


10 

•25 

21 


3,490 
l,a20 
1.563 
987 
1,166 


624 
720 
270 
246 
247 
462 
205 


1962 


3,299 
968 

1,467 
922 

1,082 


562 
696 
263 
213 
229 
451 
198 


Produc- 
tion as 
Ijercent 
of  runs, 
1963 


85.0 
177.4 

96.5 
119.3 

73.8 


63.1 
49.6 
114.4 
112.2 
85.0 
44.2 
88.8 


Oas  utilited 

(million  cubic 

feet  dally) 


1963 


2,616 
1,549 
1,821 
1,024 
1,588 


1,413 

1,806 

2,836 

714 

•735 

614 

632 


1962 


^ 


2,327 
1,423 
1,664 
945 
1,433 


1,299 
1,830 
2,804 
576 
700 
583 
564 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Selected  U.S.  oil  companies,  crude 

oil  production,  refinery 

runs. 

and  gas  ' 

utilization,  1963  and  / 9^.2— Continued 

Net  crude  and  NQL  production  (thousand 
barrels  daily) 

Refinery  runs  (thousand  barrels  daily) 

Produc- 
tion as 
percent 
of  runs, 
1963 

Oas  utilized 

(million  cubic 

feet  daily) 

Company » 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

- 

United 

States 

and 

Canada 

Other 
western 
hemi- 
sphere 

Eastern 
hemi- 
sphere 

Total 

United 

States 

and 

Canada 

other 
western 
hemi- 
sphere 

Eastern 
hemi- 
sphere 

Total 

1962 

123 

138 

118 

116 

83 

70 

8S 

77 

28 

30 

14 

36 

11 

14 

8 

86 

64 

8 

46 

37 

25 

24 

23 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

1 

52 

175 
J  143 

r29 

116 
94 
92 
85 
82 
78 
40 
35 
26 
15 
14 
8 

136 

114 

105 

46 

37 

25 

24 

23 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

1 

141 

139 

126 

108 

92 

92 

85 

80 

83 

40 

31 

25 

16 

8 

10 

101 

118 

1()6 

50 

35 

26 

23 

22 

8 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

140 

274 

217 

154 

159 

155 

48 

182 

90 

150 

155 

29 

39 

81 

19 

140 

274 

<222 

154 

161 

160 

48 

182 

119 

152 

172 

29 

43 

81 

19 

133 

278 

«241 

155 

159 

157 

50 

178 

88 

141 

170 

27 

34 

39 

20 

125.0 
52.2 
58.1 
75.3 
58.4 
57.5 

177.1 
45.1 
65.5 
26.3 
20.3 
89.7 
34.9 
17.3 
42.1 

330 

984 

465 

563 

340 

75 

348 

283 

218 

99 

29 

211 

58 

50 

34 

338 

722 

320 

Pitips  Service - - - - 

»5 

993 

Tidewater — 

Union  of  California 

11 

*5 

415 

510 

flnnpav  I)X         -    .. - _,-----.-.------- 

>8 
6 

'3 
17 

«2 
5 

350 

Richfield          --  .       

"3 

atpiiv                                

334 

Piirp                        .    -, 

5 
7 

4 
6 

302 

SiKual                      - 

43 

6 

15 

29 
>2 
17 

175 

5^tAndard  6u  (Ohio) 

101 

19 

OhftTnnlin                  _,-.- - .......-._..... 

207 

Mnrnhv  Oil                      ._...-..... -.- _._...- 

4 

4 

66 

Amprimn  P^trofbia. .. 

36 

Colorado  Oil  &  Oas - 

36 

Oil  ami  p^  producpn: 

50 

302 

Superiors 

npttv          .. —- . - 

50 

673 

97 

64 

S4 

59 

194.4 

iTpTn  Cmintv  Land' 

Ij^iii^ifin^  L.anil         ._--_----.-..-- ...... 

134 

47 
182 
25 
23 
27 
108 
14 
22 
10 
13 
26 

117 

Miflwpst              ...._...._.-.....--... .... 

42 

1  tpnoriil  \inprican  *    ....-......-........»* 

132 

22 

23 

, 

'.■^I 

1 

128 

\  Tnh'\«yiuuiftr             ......... - ............ 

13 

18 

n-irhiir  Oil        - 

10 

\Vil«ii  Oil               — 

12 

Tei-Star  Oil  &  Oas  V 

18 

I  Listed  within  group  in  order  of  total  crude  and  NQL  production. 
»  Excludes  production  under  contract  in  ArRentina. 
»  Estimated. 


*  Excludes  share  of  an  undisclosed  amount  of  crude  run  by  a  nonconsolidated  alBliate. 
»  Fiscal  year  basis. 

•  Gross  production.  | 


Banking:  E.  Peter  Corcoran,  vice  president; 
Robert  L.  Huston,  assistant  vice  president; 
John  L.  Cowan,  assistant  vice  president; 
Jeremiah  K.  Ross,  Jr.,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent; Sanford  H.  England  IT.  assistant 
cashier;  Samuel  B.  Hayes  III.  assistant 
cashier;  James  P.  Marx,  assistant  cashier; 
John  D.  Currle.  Jr.,  O.A.;  Robert  A.  Moore, 
O.A. 

Special  industries  group:  William  I.  Spen- 
cer, senior  vice  president;  petroleum  depart- 
ment. William  A.  Lockwood,  vice  president. 

Economics:  Edwards  S3rmond3,  economist; 
John  J.  Simpson,   assistant  economist. 

Petrochemicals:  Robert  W.  Todd,  associate. 

Engineering:  Gerald  E.  Sherrod,  vice  presi- 
dent; William  W.  Collins,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent; Robert  S.  Ryan,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent; Franklin  Dartez,  engineer. 

First  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
August  5,  1964. 


FINANCIAL  CIRCLES  DISTURBED  BY 
FED  CHAIRMAN  MARTIN'S  DAN- 
GEROUS CREDIT  POLICIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Teaxs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  claims  it  is  completely  free 
and  independent  in  controlling  the  Na- 
tion's money  and  credit  policies.  Tills 
power  is  not  conferred  by  Congress,  but 
the  Federal  Reserve  claims  to  have  it. 
The  Federal  Reserve  nevertheless  exer- 
cises it,  and  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress  or  the  executive  branch. 


In  early  June,  Mr.  Martin  made  his 
now  famous  statement  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity that  right  now  we  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  another  1929-type  crash. 

What  worries  me  is  the  old  saying  that 
a  man  is  a  prisoner  of  his  own  words. 
Mr.  Martin  has  predicted  bad  days  ahead 
and  what  is  so  disturbing  is  that  Martin 
himself  and  the  Open  Market  Committee, 
which  he  dominates,  have  the  absolute 
power  to  bring  on  those  bad  days  by 
drastic  money  tightening  and  unneces- 
sary high-interest  rates. 

Martin  has  admitted  that  he  has  been 
pursuing  a  tight-money  policy  for 
months  now — starting  last  November 
actually.  To  make  matters  worse,  Wal- 
ter Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  says 
that  our  economic  growth  rate  is  slowing 
down  drastically — that  the  second  half 
of  1965  will  be  much  worse  for  business 
than  the  first  half.  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  economy  requires  additional 
credit  to  finance  the  forthcoming  autumn 
and  Christmas  business,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  instead  further  tightening  the 
monetary  screws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  banks  in  the  large 
commercial  centers  are  literally  gasping 
for  reserves.  Net  free  reserves  of  mem- 
ber banks  are  at  a  minus  figure  approach- 
ing $200  million.  To  meet  existing 
commitments  to  their  customers,  these 
banks  have  liad  to  borrow  this  great 
sum  from  the  Federal  Reserve  because 
the  Fed  itself  refuses  to  make  available 
adequate  reserves  for  them.  And  this 
$200  million  figure  makes  the  true  situa- 
tion in  that  most  of  the  borrowing  from 
the  Fed  is  concentrated  in  areas  where 


demand  for  loans  is  greatest.  The  $200 
million  is  a  net  figure,  hiding  the  fact 
that  the  loan  situation  in  our  busiest 
commercial  centers  is  much  worse  than 
it  appears.  Why  is  the  Fed  pressing  so 
hard?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  that 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  must  each  borrow  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars  in  long-term 
funds?  Of  course,  this  money  comes 
from  other  banks,  thus  depleting  the 
lending  power  of  smaller,  independent 
unit  banks.  This  makes  it  that  much 
harder  for  the  small  businessman  to  sur- 
vive when  the  reserves  of  his  own  local 
bank  are  captured  by  the  money  hungi-y 
Wall  Street  superbanks. 

The  word  from  Wall  Street  is  that 
Martin  has  set  as  his  target  free  reserves 
of  minus  $400  million.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Martin  has  the 
power  to  achieve  this  goal  of  his.  There 
is  also  no  doubt  that  he  is  courting  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Already  he  has  com- 
pletely disrupted  the  U.S.  Government 
bond  market;  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  414  percent  interest  1992-87  issue — 
bellwether  of  the  market  is  selling  below 
par.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  price 
to  the  investor  on  this  issue  diu-ing  the 
week  of  August  9  yields  over  4V4  percent 
interest  even  though  by  act  of  Congress 
4 '4  percent  has  been  the  ceiling  since 
1918.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  absolute 
control  over  prices  and  yields  in  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  market.  They  hold  nearly 
$40  billion  In  bonds  up  in  New  York  with 
which  they  manipulate  bond  prices  and 
bank  reserves.  Just  last  week  Martin 
warned  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  that 
the  Fed  was  taking  action  that  would 


make  the  Government's  $7  billion  refi- 
nancing difficult.  Instead  of  working  with 
the  Government,  he  worked  against  the 
Government.  Bewildered  bond  dealers — 
and  even  some  bankers — say  that  the 
squeeze  is  on  as  they  watch  bank  re- 
serves deficits  grow.  Meanwhile,  the  ef- 
fect on  municipalities,  businessmen,  and 
just  plain  citizens  will  be  even  worse. 
Tight  money  hurts  the  little  man  hard- 
est, but  when  sophisticated  Wall  Street- 
ers  are  alarmed  then  there  really  must 
be  trouble. 

Just  what  is  Chairman  Martin  up  to? 
He  is  already  the  most  powerful  money 
manager  in  the  free  world.  Does  he  also 
want  to  prove  himself  a  great  prophet — 
that  the  1929  crash  may  repeat  itself  in 
1965? 

DR.  MARTIN  F.  PALMER,  FOUNDER 
OF  INSTITUTE  OF  LOGOPEDICS 
AND  PIONEER  IN  CLINICAL  RE- 
SEARCH IN  DISORDERS  OF  COM- 
MUNICATION, PASSES 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  great  personal  loss  that  I  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  passing  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin F.  Palmer,  director  of  the  interna- 
tionally known  Institute  of  Logopedics 
and  professor  of  logopedics  at  Wichita 
State  University.  Dr.  Palmer  died  on 
Friday,  August  13,  in  Wichita  after  a 
short  illness. 

His  passing  leaves  a  great  void  not 
only  in  Wichita  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Martin  Palmer 
brought  hope  and  meaningful  progress  to 
thousands  of  handicapped  persons 
through  more  than  30  years  of  work  in 
the  disorders  of  communication. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Dr.  Palmer 
again  appeared  before  the  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  to  share  his  valued  opinions  on 
research  efforts  relating  to  mental  re- 
tardation and  the  speech  and  hearing 
field.  Dr.  Palmer's  testimony  demon- 
strated his  concern  and  knowledge  of  a 
national  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped.  Following  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee this  year: 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been  deeply 
Interested  in  the  disorders  of  communica- 
tion, particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  retardation  and  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Is  Intelligence.  These  are  not 
only  problems  of  humanitarian  concern,  they 
are  economic  as  well.  The  development  of 
the  Great  Society  can  only  be  hindered  and 
impeded  by  the  existence  of  a  helpless  minor- 
ity of  silent  persons.  And  no  society  can  be 
great  unless  It  considers  the  handicapped 
Individual  and  provides  a  place  for  him. 

To  do  this  requires  research,  demonstra- 
tion of  applied  research,  the  provision  of 
services  on  a  permanent  basis,  aJid  profes- 
sional education. 


Of  these,  so  far  as  the  speech  and  hear- 
ing field  is  concerned,  the  strongest  effort  is 
in  research,  and  steady  advances  are  being 
made  in  knowledge.  It  is  a  truism  in  all  the 
professions,  however,  that  such  advances  re- 
quire an  average  lapse  of  20  years  before 
these  findings  are  generally  applied,  or  made 
part  of  professional  education.  They  must 
be  tested  in  the  field;  Information  from  these 
tests  must  be  widely  disseminated,  ^nd  there 
must  be  general  acceptance  by  the  profes- 
sion concerned. 

Dr.  Palmer  founded  the  Institute  of 
Logopedics  in  1934  in  a  classroom  on  the 
University  of  Wichita  campus.  Since 
that  time  it  has  grown  to  cover  52  acres 
in  a  site  near  the  campus.  It  was  the 
first  department  of  logopedics  in  the 
world.  As  the  largest  institute  of  speech 
and  hearing  rehabilitation,  the  center 
has  become  a  model  for  such  centers 
throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Palmer's  services  were  sought  by 
international  health  organizations.  In 
1960  he  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  for  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Dr.  Palmer  made 
recommendations  concerning  that  coun- 
try's speech  and  hearing  rehabilitation 
program.  For  nearly  2  years  he  had 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Every  Kansan  takes  great  pride  in  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  institute  in 
Wichita.  It  has  treated  more  than 
30,000  persons  from  every  State  and  24 
foreign  countries. 

Mankind  owes  a  great  debt  to  Martin 
Palmer  for  his  lasting  contributions  to 
the  training  of  specialists  and  teachers 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  speech  and 
hearing  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  condolences  are  extended  to  his 
widow  and  his  daughter.  We  all  share 
the  loss  of  this  great  American. 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR  TRANSPORT 
LEADERS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  transportation  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, on  which  so  much  of  the  overall 
expansion  of  the  national  economy  de- 
pends, it  will  be  necessary  for  Govern- 
ment, labor,  and  the  industry  itself  to 
assume  a  more  enlightened  outlook  to- 
ward the  problems  and  prospects  of 
transportation.  In  recent  years  the 
transportation  enterprises  have  often 
contended  with  strict  regulatory  super- 
vision, low  returns  on  Investments,  and 
slow  attraction  of  capital.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  both  the  railroads  and  the 
airline  industry  have  been  operating  on 
an  unsatisfactory  rate  of  return.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  placing  additional  burdens 
on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  form 
of  Federal  subsidies  to  transportation 
and  if  we  are  to  ward  off  the  ultimate 
resort  to  public  ownership,  we  must  find 


the  leadership  within  the  transportation 
industry  to  provide  new  and  imaginative 
solutions. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  excel- 
lent address  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Institute  by  Mr. 
George   K.   Whitney,   a  trustee   of  the 

Massachusetts    Investors    Trust.      This 

speech  contains  a  very  illuminating 
analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the 
transportation  industry  in  this  country, 
and  it  offers  several  lines  of  advance  for 
the  industi-y's  leaders. 

The  speech  follows : 
A  Challenge  for  Transport  Leaders 
(By  George  K.  Whitney) 

Transportation  in  this  country  presents  the 
appearance  of  having  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better,  passing  from  a  climate  ridden  with 
crises — real  or  disputed — Into  an  era  of  rela- 
tively some  optimism. 

Thus,  on  a  volume-of-business  basis  at 
least,  almost  all  segments  of  transportation 
look  fairly  prosperous,  as  compared  with  the 
statistics  for  each  a  few  years  back. 

Nevertheless,  and  unfortunately,  most 
transportation  enterprises  are  by  no  means  in 
as  sound  a  position  as  are  most  of  the  Im- 
portant Industrial  segments  of  the  American 
economy.  The  rate  of  return  on  Invested 
capital — the  test  of  profitability — earned  by 
transfxjrtation  enterprises  Is  still  In  too  many 
Instances  not  up  to  the  standards  necessary 
to  warrant  Investor  confidence,  from  the 
standpoint  not  only  of  the  level  of  the  rate  of 
return,  but  also  of  the  relative  stability  and 
trends  thereof.  A  notable  exception  to  this 
comparison  with  general  industry  is  the  steel 
Industry. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of 
an  Institutional  investor  in  common  stocks, 
and  tlie  comment  I  have  just  made  is  from 
that  point  of  view.  My  concern  as  to  the 
future  of  transportation  and  equity  invest- 
ments therein  has  not  been  eased  by  the 
aforementioned  traffic  gains. 

Impressive  as  these  gains  may  be  on  their 
face,  the  present  or  prospective  stockholder 
looks  at  the  cold,  underlying  facts.  Railroads 
continue  to  earn  a  dangerously  low  rate  of 
retiim,  last  year  only  a  little  over  3  percent. 
As  compared  with  the  past,  the  recent  spurt 
in  airline  earnings  Is  Indeed  heartening;  but 
in  general  the  rate  of  return  is  still  below  the 
level  set  by  the  CAB  as  "fair."  The  regulated 
trucking  Industry  varies  greatly  from  enter- 
prise to  enterprise.  It  is  characterized  by 
very  high  operating  expense  ratios,  but  in- 
vestment requirements  are  relatively  low, 
with  the  result  that  rates  of  return,  when 
earned,  are  at  a  good  level. 

Federal  subsidy  is  no  cure-all  for  an  un- 
satisfactory rate  of  return  on  invested  capi- 
tal. Underlying  unsound  conditions  con- 
tinue, and  there  is  an  additional  burden 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  already  overbiu:- 
dened  taxp>ayer. 

The  two  investment  companies  with  which 
I  am  associated  have  a  combined  portfolio, 
almost  entirely  invested  In  common  stocks, 
amounting  In  market  value  to  $2.8  billion. 
We  strive  to  have  a  soundly  selected  group, 
numbering  about  160,  of  enterprises  repre- 
sentative of  those  which  will  benefit  the 
most  through  the  continued  growth  of  the 
economy,  both  here  and  abroad. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  you  that  we 
have — aside  from  the  automotive  manufac- 
turing industry — less  than  3  percent  of  the 
combined  portfolio  Invested  In  stocks  of 
transportation  companies.  Including  the 
stocks  of  automobile  and  tire  and  rubber 
companies,  the  percentage  Invested  in  trans- 
portation still  amounts  to  under  6  percent 
of  the  total. 

These  figures  compare  with  the  10  percent 
of  gross  national  product  accounted  for  by 
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public  and  private  freight  and  public  pas- 
senger transportation  services  and  with  the 
roughly  20  percent  of  GNP  for  transportation 
activities   including  the  private  automobile. 

Of  course,  equity  investment  objectives  are 
different  from  those  of  lenuers  of  money  and 
of  bond  buyers.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting these  latter  types  of  funds  into 
transportation  enterprises,  wherever  collat- 
eral and  cash  flow  are  adequate. 

But  piling  up  of  too  much  debt  without 
an  adequate  equity  base  is  unsound,  and 
"partnership"  or  "risk"  capital  must  be  at- 
tracted and  can  only  be  attracted  when  the 
many  Intangibles  Involved  In  the  future  out- 
look for  relative  profit  stability  and  absolute 
profit  growth  appear  favorable. 

Before  coming  to  my  main  theme,  "A 
Challenge  for  Transport  Leaders,"  I  wish  to 
mention  what  everyone  actually  knows,  and 
that  is  the  unfortunate  history  of  economic 
and  rate  regulation  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation— particularly  rate  regulation.  Such 
regulation  has  by  no  means  kept  up  with 
the  fundamental  change  which  has  occurred 
over  the  years;  namely,  that  transportation 
is  no  longer  a  monopoly  industry  and  should 
not  be  regulated  as  such.  In  the  public 
utility  field  such  regulation  is  Justified  and. 
when  wisely  applied  and  when  coupled  with 
intelligent,  forward-looking  managements, 
benefits  both  users  and  Investors.  One  of  my 
company's  most  successful  Investments  has 
been  in  the  stock  of  the  electric  utility  sys- 
tem In  the  service  area  of  which  Is  Included 
Appalachia.  Despite  this  unfavorable  market 
factor,  however,  rates  charged  are  relatively 
among  the  lowest  and  per  customer  usage 
figiires  among  the  highest;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rate  of  return  earned  Is  more  than 
twice  that  earned,  for  example,  by  the  rail- 
roads 

As  an  aside,  and  to  mention  the  steel  In- 
dustry again.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
powers  that  be  In  Washington  do  not  come  to 
consider  It  a  monopoly  and  treat  It  as  such. 

Despite  outmoded  regulatory  laws  and 
practices  and  all  the  well-known  restrictive 
practices  of  unions,  under  private  owner- 
ship America  has  the  best  public  transporta- 
tion system  of  any  country  In  the  world.  In 
fact,  private  ownership  in  other  countries 
is  a  rarity.  The  Inherent  Incentives  of  our 
profit  system  have  been  responsible  and  have 
In-'plred  the  requisite  leadership. 

Looking  ahead.  Inspired  leadership  In 
transportation  to  make  it  profitable  and  at- 
tractive to  Investors  has  never  been  more 
needed.  Otir  transportation  system  cannot 
continue  strong  and  cannot  grow  to  meet 
the  futiu-e  requirements  of  our  burgeoning 
economy  and  population  without  adequate 
profits;  and  without  an  expanding  and 
strong  transportation  system,  overall  growth 
of  our  economy  will  be  stagnated. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  dollar  measure- 
ment of  our  economy  will  Increase  tre- 
mendously— as  will  also  the  volume  statis- 
tics— and  an  estimate  by  those  more  qualified 
than  I  sets  the  figure  for  GNP  10  years  hence 
at  a  minimum  of  $850  billion,  more  than  $200 
billion  ahead  of  1964.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
this  measurement  is  not  In  "constant" 
dollars.  The  way  the  political  winds  are 
blowing,  for  example,  over  the  mountains  of 
Appalachia.  through  our  hospitals  and 
schools,  across  the  wheatflelds  and  Into  some 
pretty  faraway  corners  of  the  world,  I  think 
dollars  of  constant  value  are  a  relic  of  the 
past. 

As  to  population  growth,  we  who  have 
reached  the  grandparent  stage  can  readily 
go  along  with  the  expert  opinions  of  a  30- 
mlUion  Increase  for  our  country  In  10  years' 
time. 

Going  back  to  the  GNP  estimate  for  10 
years  from  now.  It  Implies  that  spending  for 
public  and  private  transportation  services 
will  be  $40  billion  higher  than  in  1964.  This 
constitutes  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
for  private  enterprise  In  the  transportation 


field  to  serve  the  public  Interest  and  to  meet 
fully  the  vital  requirements  of  our  economic 
growth. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  the 
profit  system  Is  the  only  catalyst  which  will 
provide  the  leadership  in  terms  of  energy  and 
Imagination  to  do  this  essential  Job.  Only 
through  intelligent,  sound  and  inspired 
leadership  can  the  necessary  base  of  equity 
capital  be  attracted.  Borrowed  money, 
equipment  financing  and  depreciation  flow- 
throughs,  although  absolutely  necessary,  are 
not  enough  to  fuel  the  futiu^e. 

The  futxure  transportation  needs  of  our 
country  cannot  be  solved  by  public  owner- 
ship. The  history  of  socialized  transport  sys- 
tems has  been  sorry  indeed — Inadequate  and 
antiquated  facilities  and  inefficient  service, 
for  the  most  part,  and,  with  but  two  excep- 
tions, I  believe — the  railroads  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland — a  terrific  burden  on  the  tax- 
paying  public. 

In  England  last  year  the  railway  deficit 
was  $340  million,  and  the  new  Labor  Gov- 
ernment has  Just  fired  the  managing  director 
because  he  was  trying  to  do  something  about 
it,  by  way  of  abandoning  sparsely  used  track- 
age and  getting  rid  of  unnecessary  workers. 
I  understand,  however,  that  not  even  that 
Government  Is  going  to  repeat  the  disastrous 
mistake  of  the  former  Labor  Government 
of  nationalizing  the  trucking  industry. 

Another  horrible,  and  unfortunately  al- 
together too  typical,  example  of  public  own- 
ership Is  Argentina  with  half  of  its  massive 
national  deficit  coming  from  the  socialized 
railroads,  which  are  rampant  with  feather- 
bedding. 

Today,  I  reiterate,  we  have  the  best  trans- 
portation system  In  the  world.  This  fact  Is 
due  to  the  principle  of  private  ownership, 
which  provides  the  Incentives  for  continued 
technological  progress  and  for  the  seeking 
of  solutions  to  problems  by  the  leaders  in 
transportation  which  are  economically  sound 
solutions.  These  leaders,  I  am  sure,  can  act 
more  effectively  without  the  heavy  hand  of 
Government  In  the  form  of  unwarranted  In- 
terference and  unasked  for  advice. 

The  road  ahead  in  meeting  fully  the  future 
transportation  needs  of  our  economy  will  not 
by  any  means  be  an  easy  one.  In  addition 
to  the  previously  mentioned  obstacles  of 
some  seriously  outmoded  regulatory  prac- 
tices, which  must  be  corrected,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  dealing  with  labor  unions,  the 
many  diverse  elements  existing  in  transpor- 
tation naturally  tend  to  make  progress  more 
difficult  and  complicated.  There  are  varying 
points  of  view  among  the  six  modes  of  car- 
riers and  variations  of  significance  within 
the  modes.  There  Is  the  traveling  public  and 
there  are  the  shippers,  with  many  different 
needs  and  requirements.  Within  the  Gov- 
ernment there  are  differences  of  outlook  In 
the  executive,  congressional  and  regulatory 
branches.  The  myriad  unions  of  transport 
labor  sometimes  are  at  odds.  And  then  there 
are  those  who  will  provide  an  essential  part 
of  the  money  for  expansion — the  Investors, 
both  institutional  and  individual,  with  dif- 
fering objectives. 

Narrowing  these  differences  in  view  for  a 
moment  down  to  those  within  the  modes 
themselves,  we  have  learned  from  disappoint- 
ing experience — at  least  to  some  major  trans- 
port segments — that  unyielding  self-interest 
on  the  part  of  transport  leaders  can  mean 
stagnation  for  all,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
remedial  legislation.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  shortsightedness,  by  any  means, 
among  such  leaders.  In  the  last  18  years, 
as  a  director  of  TAA  I  have  been  privileged 
to  meet  and  mlng'e  with  those  most  eminent 
in  the  business  of  transportation.  I  know 
these  leaders  are  gentlemer  of  courage,  good- 
will and  intelligence,  and  having  such  states- 
manship at  the  helm  gives  me  much  con- 
fidence as  to  the  future  of  transportation. 

They  and  we  all  know  that  In  the  field  of 
transportation   the  seeds   for — areas   of  ad- 


vance, great  profit  progress,  and  enterprise 
growth  exist  in  the  following  areas: 

Increased  coordination  of  services  to  match 
the  physical  and  geographical  dictates  of  our 
country  and  its  industry; 

Advances  In  containerizatlon; 

Soundly  based  mergers  among  carriers  of 
similar  mode; 

Elimination  of  inequitable  taxation; 

Improved  ratemaking;  and 

The  mandatory  paring  down  of  the  great 
burden  of  transport  labor  costs,  which  range, 
with  fringe  benefits,  from  40  percent  to  over 
60  percent  of  transpxirt  gross  revenues,  not 
only  through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
Jobs  but  also  through  automation  and  tech- 
nological improvements. 

To  make  these  seeds  develop  better  than 
they  have,  we  need  in  addition  to  the  higli 
quality  of  leadership  now  existing  in  the 
transportation  business  itself  an  enlightened 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  all  the 
other  segments  which  have  a  vital  Interest 
In  transportation,  previously  mentioned. 

Now,  as  to  my  challenges,  which  are  of  a 
general  nature  and  four  in  number — .nncl 
can  only  be  met  through  cooperation  in  the 
finest  sense  among  these  various  parties  at 
Interest: 

First,  leaders  of  all  transport  segments 
must  think  anew  and  with  open  minds. 
Transport  "troops"  now  committed  to  a 
rearguard  battle  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
must  be  reassigned  to  the  "frontline"  to 
fight  for  more  breakthroughs  in  technology, 
new  and  Improved  services,  better  equipment 
and  lower  costs. 

Second,  leaders  of  all  transport  segments 
must  also  think  wisely.  We  must  profit  from 
past  mistakes,  otherwise  we  shall  repeat 
them.  Planning  shovild  refuse  to  tolerate 
for  the  future  such  burdens  as  labor-manage- 
ment stalemates,  outmoded  services,  archaic 
labor  rules,  artificial  rates,  obsolete  equip- 
ment, discriminatory  taxation,  and  the  un- 
even hand  of  Government  controls  In  which 
some  Government  deportment  are  at  odds 
in  their  use  and  In  their  regulation  of  trans- 
portation. 

Third,  leaders  of  all  transport  segmenf^ 
must  also  think  cooperatively.  All  must  join 
In  building  a  bigger  market  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  holding  a  set  share  of  a  smaller 
market.  The  long-range  goals  of  transport 
labor  and  management,  of  Government  and 
carriers,  of  Investors  and  carriers,  of  users 
and  carriers,  and  of  the  public  and  carriers 
are  identical.  All  want  and  must  have  an 
adequately  profitable  and  vigorously  modern 
coordinated  transport  system  which  In  the 
ultimate  will  best  serve  their  own  goals. 

Lastly,  leaders  of  all  transport  segments 
must  think  practically  and  begin  to  focus 
with  greater  emphasis  on  areas  where  there 
Is  already  agreement.  For  example,  why  not 
zero  In  now  on  ending  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion and  getting  more  weapons  to  use  against 
illegal  for-hlre  carriage?  Progress  is  more 
likely  to  occur  when  parties  in  contention 
work  first  on  the  least  controversial  com- 
ponents. This  avoids  major  collisions  on 
major  principles,  and  such  collisions  normal- 
ly stymie  action  on  even  the  smallest  step 
forward.  We  cannot  build  a  better  transport 
system  by  any  overnight  miracle.  We  must 
build  it  day  by  day,  step  by  step.  Let's  take 
a  step  forward  whenever  we  can. 

Having  listed  those  generalized  goals,  I  now 
propose  a  specific  "demonstration  program" 
of  modern  transport  statesmanship. 

I  urge  the  leaders  of  transport  companies 
and  transport-labor.  In  each  of  the  various 
modes,  to  sit  down  together  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  respect  and  ratify  state- 
ments of  broad  principles  and  goals  to  be 
met  in  each  mode  over  the  next  5  or  10 
years.  Such  meetings  would  have  to  be 
founded  on  the  joint  reallmtlon  by  manage- 
ment and  by  labor  that  the  future  of  both 
depends  on  each  other.    They  must  act  in 
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the  best  public  Interest,  and  they  must  at- 
tract Investment  capital. 

I  urge  management  to  take  the  initiative 
on  this  Instead  of  sitting  back  and  waiting 
for  the  presentation  of  periodic  demands  by 
the  labor  organizations  or  waiting  for  the 
heavy  hand  of  Federal  Government  to  make 
the  first  move.  Now  Is  the  time  to  elevate 
labor-management  relations — to  transform 
this  very  crucial  fundamental  of  progress 
from  a  partisan  duel  to  a  serious  joint  con- 
sideration of  the  massive  challenges  which 
lie  ahead.  The  selfish  welfare  of  these  par- 
tisans and  the  general  welfare  of  the  econ- 
omy are  commonly  dependent  on  such  ac- 
tion. 

Once  broad  principles  are  set.  such  as  mu- 
tual acceptance  of  the  increasing  Introduc- 
tion of  automation,  mutual  recognition  that 
the  impact  of  technology  on  employees 
should  be  cushioned,  mutual  agreement  on 
the  ever-growing  need  for  employees  of 
higher  training  and  new  skills,  mutual  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  necessity  for  new 
techniques  of  operation  which  highly  coordi- 
nated transport  services  of  the  future  will 
require,  then  Implementing  the  details 
.'^hould  flow  quite  smoothly  in  truly  enlight- 
ened bargaining  sessions. 

Can  this  be  accomplished? 

We  can  stand  still  if  we  want,  but  the 
future  will  never  stand  still.  Either  it  will 
overwhelm  us.  If  we  are  unprepared,  or  we 
shall  master  it.  If  we  are  prepared,  for  a 
stronger  economy  and,  thus,  a  better  life  for 
all.  The  time  has  come  for  private  enter- 
prise in  transportation  to  mobilize  Intelll- 
<;ently  for  the  Inevitable  battles  of  progress 
it  must  win  If  we  are  to  remain  the  first 
nation  on  earth,  which  in  turn  depends  on 
the  best  transport  system  which  men  have 
yet  devised. 

We — all  of  us  together — can  make  that 
system  even  better  under  enlightened  capi- 
talism. 


HOOVER-TYPE  COMMISSION  IS 
NEEDED  ON  FOREIGN  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nitnois  fMr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
a  Hoover-type  commission  to  bring  U.S.- 
sponsored  foreign  research  projects  un- 
der control  and  put  them  on  the  right 
track. 

State  Department  clearance  of  all  such 
projects,  as  recently  ordered  by  the 
President,  will  not  help  and  may  hurt. 

The  press  recently  has  been  full  of 
news  about  the  Defense  Department's 
controversial  study  of  revolutionary 
techniques  in  Chile  known  as  Project 
Camelot. 

The  State  Department  knew  all  about 
Camelot  for  nearly  a  year  and  did  not 
lift  a  finger  to  stop  it. 

State  Department  officials  attended  at 
least  15  different  briefings  and  discus- 
sions of  the  Camelot  project  beginning 
with  one  held  August  25,  1964. 

This  briefing  by  Defense  was  held  with 
State's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search. On  November  4  a  briefing  was 
held  with  American  and  African  desk 
personnel  as  well  as  with  intelligence  and 
research  ofiBcials  of  State. 


Two  subsequent  discussions  of  Came- 
lot were  held  with  the  foreign  area  re- 
search coordination  group  which  is 
charred  by  the  State  Department. 

In  March  and  April  of  1965  the  State 
Department  was  represented  in  a  weekly 
series  of  meetings.  Further,  the  State 
Department  was  represented  at  two 
meetings  on  Camelot  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
October  1964  and  January  1965. 

Copies  of  all  Camelot  dociunents  were 
sent  to  a  point  of  contact  designated  by 
the  State  Department. 

From  this,  it  is  obvious  that  State  De- 
partment was  fully  informed  all  the  way. 
State  and  Defense  could  hardly  have 
been  more  fully  coordinated  with  regard 
to  Camelot. 

State  had  ample  opportunity  to  block 
Camelct  and  did  not  do  so. 

Therefore,  the  President's  action  to 
clear  all  such  projects  through  State 
gives  no  hope  for  improvement. 

It  carries  with  it  the  danger  that  the 
State  Department — whose  own  closets 
are  not  free  of  research  project  skele- 
tons— might  arbitrarily  abridge  academic 
freedom  to  such  an  extent  that  the  proj- 
ects will  not  yield  the  objective  points  of 
view  so  essential  to  sound  policy  develop- 
ment. 

Research  projects  abroad  can  yield 
Rreat  benefits  to  our  Government  but 
they  must  not  be  shackled  by  a  compli- 
cated bureaucratic  veto  system.  What  is 
needed  is  a  thorough  study  of  these  proj- 
ects by  a  Hoover-type  commission  of 
eminent  citizens,  including  foreign-policy 
research  specialists  and  representatives 
of  the  various  Government  agencies. 

Prom  this  study,  the  commission  could 
recommend  guidelines  and  procedures 
which  would  prevent  Camelot-type  fool- 
ishness and  at  the  same  time  presei-ve 
the  freedom  of  inquiry  so  essential  to 
worthwhile  research. 

The  shift  of  authority  to  the  State  De- 
partment may  well  be  the  culmination 
of  a  long-range  effort.  The  Foreign  Area 
Research  Coordination  Group — FAR — 
an  intergovernmental  study  group  in- 
cluding State,  issued  its  first  annual  re- 
port in  June. 

The  report — page  7 — listed  coordina- 
tion of  research  planning  as  a  central  ob- 
jective. Clearance  authority  for  the 
State  Department  certainly  fits  this  ob- 
jective neatly.  Whether  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  another  matter. 


Zeeland,  Mich. 

Just  heard  you  on  "Today"  show,  and  had 
to  write  you  to  tell  you  how  right  you  are. 

I  own  a  feed  mill  and  the  farmers  around 
here  all  are  against  Freeman's  Ideas  all  the 
way.  Have  lost  many  customers  who  have 
Just  given  up  farming.  The  farmers  feel 
they  have  no  voice  in  Washington.  When 
they  were  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
wheat  deal,  they  voted  no — but  it  did  no 
good — Freeman  decided  they  would  have  to 
"pay"  for  voting  against  his  program  and 
clamped  the  70-percent  tax  on  wheat  which 
really  hurts. 

In  other  years  it  would  take  us  2  weeks 
to  process  the  wheat — this  year  4  days — so 
many  either  quitting  farming  or  not  plant- 
ing wheat.  It's  time  they  find  someone  that 
really  understands  the  farm  program  to  take 
over  this  mess  and  really  help  the  farmers. 
In  the  depression  of  the  1930's  it  was  the 
farmers  that  suffered  first.  We  hope  we 
never  have  to  go  through  that  again. 

Hope  you  can  read  this.  Am  writing  at 
home,  where  I  don't  have  a  typewriter. 
Keep  bucking  Freeman  all  the  way. 

Thank  you. 

Robert  Jackson. 


LETTERS  ON  BREAD  TAX,  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  below 
are  typical  letters  I  received  following 
my  appearance  on  the  televised  "Today" 
show  Friday  morning.  I  place  them  in 
the  Record  to  illustrate  what  is  appar- 
ently widespread  opposition  to  the  farm 
bill. 


NORTHWOOD,  N.H. 

This  morning  we  saw  you  on  the  "Today" 
show.  If  you  can  do  anything  about  the 
silly  way  agriculture  is  being  handled,  I'm 
siue  we  would  be  grateful.  The  whole  pro- 
gram Just  does  not  make  sense  to  us.  If  the 
Government  would  stay  out  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  let  supply  and  demand  have  its 
way.  we  would  all  be  better  off. 

Mrs.  Geoege  K.  Richardson. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Between  my  second  cup  of  coffee  and  my 
first  load  of  laundry  I  am  grabbing  a  few 
minutes  to  congratulate  you  on  yoxir  clear 
thinking  on  the  farm  bill — as  expressed  on 
the  "Today"  show.  It  is  most  reassuring 
to  know  that  In  Congress  we  have  men  like 
yourself  who  do  not  preach  the  creed  that 
"The  Great  White  Father  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania will  take  care  of  us  all."  If  I  were 
registered  in  Illinois  I  would  be  proud  to 
give  you  my  vote. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Muchmore. 


Burlington,  Wis. 
Congratulations   on   your    appearance   on 
the  "Today"  show — keep  hammering  at  these 
characters   in   the   Department   of   Agricul- 
ture— and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Maker. 


Upper  Darbt,  Pa. 
What    a   Joke — taking   the   taxes   off   the 
minks  and  putting  It  on  flour  and  bread. 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Johnson. 


Unadilla.  N.T. 
I  have  Just  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
and  watching  you  on  the  "Today"  show — 
I  am  very  much  impressed  with  your  views  on 
the  Feeds  Grains  bill.  I  am  vsrrltlng  to  my 
Congressman — to  look  Into  this  bill  too — ^I 
sure  hope  he  agrees  with  you. 

Mrs.  Norman  F.  Hoag. 


New  York  Citt.  N.Y. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  your  able 
talk  over  station  WNBC-TV  today.  Your 
subject  bread  and  flour  tax  concerns  members 
of  our  labor  organizations  who  publish  a 
magazine  that  I  contribute  to. 

Michael  Rosenberg. 


Passaic,  N.J. 
An  antlpoverty  program  combined  with 
higher  living  costs,  Including  bread,  doesn't 
make  sense,  as  you  say.  I  must  admit  to  a 
prejudice  against  millers,  as  they  remove  all 
the  vitamin  B  from  wheat  so  that  the  bakers 
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can  come  up  with  Bond  bread,  which  is  in- 
distinguishable from  Johnson  &  Johnson's 
(no  relation)  cotton.  Your  graph  showing 
the  high  consumption  of  bread  among  lower 
Income  groups  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  better  fixed  people  eat  out  more.  And 
21  cents  for  a  loaf?    Where? 

You  might  consider  the  effect  of  a  price 
rise  on  even  the  lowliest  luncheonette.  When 
the  price  goes  up  2  cents  on  a  loaf,  another 
5  cents  is  put  on  each  sandwich.  The  tax 
cuts  are  so  favorable  to  big  business;  else 
why  have  they  left  the  tax  on  savings,  on 
which  you  already  have  paid  an  income  tax? 
But  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  as  it  was 
said.  Glad  to  have  tuned  in  on  you. 
Bye. 

Celia  Salkin. 


which    is   important,    but    about   law    and 
order,  which  is  even  more  important. 

Thank   you  again   for  your  courage   and 
perspicacity. 

F.  J.  Jakes. 


Written  in  person,  and  since  I  have  no 
sight,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  any  misspell- 
ing, and/or  typing  errors.    Thanks. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thank  you  for  your  TV  program  re  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  fixing  prices  for 
farmers;  resources  for  an  efficient  farming 
Job  with  special  attention  to  flour  prices. 

Since  my  retirement  on  less  than  half  pay 
after  30  years'  Government  service.  I  have 
had  to  revise  my  way  of  living  and  found 
bread  and  butter  most  satisfying  and  eco- 
nomical food.  Although  I  do  not  like  bread 
much,  that  proves  to  me  that,  since  there 
are  many  others  worse  off  than  I,  bread 
prices  should  be  lowered  more  than  anything 
in  food  line. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hall. 


A  Job  well  done. 


Chicago.  III. 
Hamh-l  Varner. 


Terre  Haute.  Ikd. 
I  saw  and  heard  the  TV  program  on  which 
you  appeared  this  morning.    I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  clear,  informative,  and 
sensible  presentation  that  you  gave  on  the 
farm    subsidy    situation    that    is    obviously 
ruining  this  country's  economics  of  farming. 
I   hope  that   you  will   continue  opposing 
Federal   regulation   and  socialism   in  all  of 
the  present  administration's  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Noel  S.  McBrue,  M.D. 

Lubbock,  Tbx. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  your  comments  on 
the    "Today"    show.      I     Just     hope    your 
thoughts  prevail  when  the  votes  are  cast. 

I  also  pray  you  will  vote  against  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley. 
Thanks. 

H.  J.  Roper. 

Lubbock,  Tex. 
You  are  100  percent  right  in  your  ideas 
about  farm  bill  and  the  poverty  program  is 
an  insult  to  American's  Intelligence.  And  to 
take  tax  off  luxuries  instead  of  essentials  Is 
pure  ignorance. 

A  Texas  Voter. 


Sarasota.  Fla. 

You  should  get  £.  low  bow  from  many, 
many  Americans.  It  takes  courage  to  stand 
up  to  Agriculture.  Look  what  happened 
when  the  president  of  First  National  City 
commented  adversely  on  Agriculture's  price- 
fixing  policy. 

I  have  wondered  if  the  apathy  which 
seems  to  have  crept  into  the  average  Ameri- 
can works  from  the  Ixittom  up,  or  the  top 
down.  Are  we  apathetic  because  Congress 
is.  or  are  they  because  we  don't  seem  to  care 
what  happens  to  us. 

If  I  recall  rightly,  there  was  a  vote  taken 
by  farmers  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  went 
against  Agriculture.  At  that  time  the  Sec- 
retary forecast  dire  resvilts.  and  that  wheat 
would  sell  under  $1  because  of  the  stupidity 
of  the  farmers,  who.  after  all.  don't  know  as 
much  about  crops  as  the  bureaucrats  do. 

Please,  please,  Mr.  Congressman,  do  some- 
thing,  not  only  about   the   price  of  bread. 


Your  views  expressed  on  the  "Today"  show 
concerning  the  agricultural  program  were 
sound.  You  should  be  the  next  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Dayne  Kline, 
Dairyman  and  a  Democrat. 

PS. — I  would  appreciate  hearing  more  of 
your  work  on  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
Thank  you. 


Augusta,  III. 
I    saw    the    Interview    with    you    on    the 
"Today"  show  this  morning.    We  agree  with 
your  Ideas  and  wish  you  luck  in  oppa"?lng  the 
bread  tax  bill.    You  have  our  support. 

We  feel  fortunate  to  have  you  representing 
our  district;  please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be 
of  help  in  your  efforts  in  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Virgil  Rosendale. 


Alexis,  III. 
We  heard  and  saw  you  on  "Today"  this 
morning.  We  thank  Ood  for  you.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  though  ours  is  a  different 
congressional  district  still  we  have  a  warm 
affection  and  prayerful  interest  in  you. 
Sincerely, 

E.  L.  Castrodale, 

Pastor. 


Beardstown.  III. 
Congratulations   on   your   forthright   and 
factual  presentation  on  TV  this  morning. 

John  J.  White. 

ZoLTO  Springs,  Fla. 
Just  viewed  your  interview  with  Sandy 
Vanocur  on  NBC.  I  think  you  were  wonder- 
ful. It  is  always  easier,  and  I  hope  more 
convincing,  when  you  have  facts  and  figures 
refuting  these  radical  and  crazy  ideas.  This 
administration  has  gone  all  out  for,  and 
gotten  the  Negro  vote,  the  Catholic  vote,  the 
poor  man's  vote  (though  I  must  say  on  very 
misleading  promises)  the  Jewish  vote,  and 
are  now  after  the  rich  man's  vote.  And  what 
I  mean  is,  is  that  they  are  shifting  the  excise 
taxes  from  the  rich  who  pay  them,  to  the 
poor,  and  that  on  the  necessities  of  life. 
How  dumb  do  they  think  we  are! 

Cecil  Langford. 


KENNEDY  ROUND  EXTREMES  NEED 
TRIMMING 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  glamour  and  excitement  has 
gone  out  of  the  Common  Market  and 
with  it  the  Kennedy  round  that  was  to 
boost  trade  with  the  Six  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Delay  upon  delay  has  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day;  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  it  will  be  well  into  1966  before 
real  negotiations  on  actual  tariff  reduc- 
tions will  begin.  In  fact  there  is  begin- 
ning to  be  some  question  whether  the 


Common  Market  countries  are  so  anxious 
to  move  into  the  Kennedy  round. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  a  large  number  of  bills 
was  introduced  seeking  to  remove  the 
most  sensitive  or  vulnerable  items  from 
the  President's  list.  The  bills  provided 
for  certain  definite  criteria  as  a  guide 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  which  was  to 
certify  to  the  President  those  products 
that  met  the  criteria.  In  general  the 
criteria  were  designed  to  apply  to  prod- 
ucts that  were  already  experiencing 
strong  import  competition  and  should, 
therefore,  not  be  further  exposed  by 
additional  tariff  cuts.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  only  act  on  application 
by  an  industi-y  or  labor  group,  but  if  it 
found  that  the  facts  supported  the  claim 
that  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  were 
met  the  Commission  would  so  report  to 
the  President  and  the  item  must  then 
be  removed  from  the  list. 

The  need  for  that  kind  of  legislation 
arose  from  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  the  intent  of  Congress  was  ignored 
by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
negotiations  with  GATT.  Congress  laid 
down  strict  requirements  for  detailed 
public  hearings,  item  by  item,  with  the 
obvious  intent  that  each  product  be 
given  special  attention.  Such  evidence 
of  competitive  standing  as  trends  in 
profits,  employment,  output,  sales,  im- 
ports, prices,  wages,  and  so  forth,  were 
to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  Tariff  Commission  did  hold  pro- 
longed hearings.  They  lasted  4  months. 
I  understand  that  some  800  witnesses 
participated,  including  many  Members 
of  Congress.  Certainly  it  would  be 
thought  that  these  hearings  had  a  pur- 
pose. As  it  turned  out  they  were  com- 
pletely ignored  and  treated  with  outright 
contempt. 

What  happened?  Our  negotiators 
agreed  with  GATT  that  all  tariffs  would 
be  cut  50  percent,  with  only  a  minimum 
of  exceptions — I  should  say  a  "bare 
minimum"  of  exceptions,  because  those 
were  the  words  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  executive 
branch  so  grossly  disregards  what  was 
the  unmistakable  intent  of  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me  incumbent  on  the  legislative 
branch  to  object  and  to  lay  down  guide- 
lines that  cannot  be  evaded.  That  is 
what  the  bills  that  were  introduced  last 
year  provided. 

The  legislation  now  being  introduced 
repeats  these  criteria  but  adds  some  pro- 
visions for  relief  against  future  injury 
or  undue  exposure  to  imports  if  imports 
already  have  encroached  heavily  on  the 
domestic  market.  If  imports  have  risen 
as  much  as  75  percent  since  1958  and 
have  taken  a  share  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket at  least  equal  to  IV2  percent  of 
domestic  production,  the  industry  con- 
cerned will  be  free  to  request  that  an 
import  quota  be  imposed  to  prevent  a 
ininaway  surge  of  imports.  Upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Tariff  Commission  this 
agency  would  investigate  the  facts  and  if 
these  sustained  the  claims  set  forth  and 
met  the  cinteria  of  the  legislation,  the 
President  must  set  up  an  import  quota. 
This  would  keep  imports  to  the  level  of 
the  average  of  the  immediately  preced- 


ing 3  years.     Imports  thereafter  could 
grow  in  step  with  domestic  production. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  if  imports 
are  not  to  injure  many  of  our  industries 
and  thus  lead  to  stagnation  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Emplosmient  will  not  grow  in  the  in- 
dustries that  encounter  rising  import 
competition.  The  future  market  pros- 
pects would  not  sustain  plans  for  ex- 
pansion. On  the  other  hand  we  could 
expect  the  exposed  industries  to  resort  to 
mechanization  as  a  means  of  increasing 
efiBciency  which  in  turn  would  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion. This  might  help  individual  com- 
panies but  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
jobs  without  hope  of  restoring  them  at 
any  time  in  the  visible  future — precisely 
because  the  market  was  being  divided, 
with  imports  enjoying  the  upper  hand. 

The  behavior  of  industry  under  these 
circumstances  can  now  be  forecast  with 
little  fear  of  error  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  years.  The  companies 
with  sufiBcient  capital  resources,  besides 
modernizing  their  plants,  will  also  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  manufacturing 
abroad,  thus  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
low  wages  prevailing  generally  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world,  Canada  ex- 
cepted. 

If  our  tariffs  are  cut  another  50  percent 
both  of  these  trends  will  surge  upward, 
because  the  need  will  be  all  the  greater. 
The  pressure  for  automation  will  increase 
and  so  also  the  search  of  capital  for  out- 
lets abroad.  Already  this  latter  trend 
has  caused  alarm  because  of  its  high  vol- 
ume and  effect  on  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  Already 
restrictions  have  been  called  for  to  stem 
the  heavy  outflow.  Another  50  percent 
tariff  reduction  would  enlarge  this  out- 
flow to  a  torrent  and  to  keep  it  within 
bounds  would  require  strong  regulations 
strictly  enforced.  This  would  then  vast- 
ly increase  the  pressure  for  automation 
at  home,  since  the  escape  to  foreign  ha- 
vens would  be  cut  off  or  narrowed  too 
greatly  to  provide  an  offset  against 
shrinkage  of  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  important 
industries  are  already  on  the  border- 
line. Others  already  need  safeguards  or 
have  indeed  already  moved  so  exten- 
sively overseas  that  a  substantial  share 
of  their  dividends  come  from  overseas. 
The  further  tariff  cuts  would  drive  more 
and  more  industries  into  the  latter  class. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  that? 
What  is  wrong  with  earning  profits  over- 
seas? Nothing  at  all  unless  earning 
them  abroad  means  a  subtraction  from 
domestic  activity  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment here  that  would  otherwise  take 
place.  If  foreigii  investments  are  made 
as  an  escape  or  t>ecause  foreign  pastures 
are  greener  than  those  in  this  country 
it  means  that  we  should  determine  what 
is  wrong  on  the  homefront  and  correct 
it.  Certainly  to  cut  tariffs  50  percent 
from  existing  levels  would  aggravate 
situations  that  are  already  distressing 
enough  and  boding  ill  enough  for  the 
future  without  encouraging  more  im- 
ports. 

The  electronics  industry,  which  is  one 
of  those  in  my  district,  as  an  example. 


had  great  employment  potentialities; 
and  in  the  field  of  industrial,  govern- 
mental, and  military  products  it  has 
done  quite  well.  However,  in  the  seg- 
ment of  consumer  electronics,  such  as 
radio,  television,  tape  recorders,  and  so 
forth,  imports  have  spoiled  the  market 
and  foi-estalled  the  healthy  expansion 
and  employment  that  would  have  oc- 
curred in  the  absence  of  this  severe  com- 
petition. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  in- 
dustry could  not  withstand  any  foreign 
comF>etition.  It  means  that  it  cannot 
meet  the  kind  of  competition  that  gets 
its  advantage  from  extremely  low  wages 
compared  with  our  own.  It  means  that 
the  lower  levels  of  consumer  income  in 
our  market  are  virtually  lost  as  an  out- 
let for  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Our 
industry  cannot  make  a  product  at  prices 
as  low  as  can  the  Japanese.  The  rea- 
son is  no  mystery  at  all.  Their  wages 
are  less  than  a  fifth  of  ours  and  the 
Japanese  are  veiT  efficient  workers.  In 
many  instances  they  produce  under  our 
patents,  licensed  by  our  companies  that 
own  the  patents. 

Obviously,  if  our  companies  own  the 
patents,  they  could  manufacture  here, 
but  they  could  not  for  the  present 
achieve  the  extremely  low  prices  possi- 
ble in  Japan.  Possibly  they  could  in  5  or 
10  years  of  further  research.  There- 
fore this  market  is  all  but  lost  to  us,  and 
it  is  no  secret  that  within  the  lower  in- 
come levels  is  precisely  where  tens  of 
millions  of  new  customers  reside.  The 
transistor  radio,  moreover,  is  one  of 
those  items  that  also  reaches  into  some 
of  the  middle  levels  of  income  because 
it  is  suited  for  purchase  as  a  second  or 
third  or  fourth  set  in  a  household.  This 
represents  a  considerable  market. 

This  situation  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  small  automobile.  Its  first 
market  may  lie  with  the  lower  income 
group  which  our  manufacturers  have  not 
yet  reached  because  of  costs,  but  as  it 
takes  on  the  function  of  being  the  second 
or  even  third  car  in  higher  income  groups 
it  takes  away  or  greatly  trims  a  market 
that  could  be  met  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers if  they  could  manufacture  as 
cheaply  as  their  foreign  competitors  who 
pay  the  lower  wages.  The  foreign  advan- 
tage is  simply  one  of  lower  labor  costs. 

The  history  of  consumer  goods  man- 
ufacturing in  this  country  where  the 
product  was  at  first  expensive  until  mass 
production  was  achieved  was  essentially 
one  of  successive  cost  reductions  as  im- 
proved techniques  of  production  were 
developed,  thus  working  downward  into 
broader  consumer  income  levels  as  time 
went  by.  That  was  the  pattern  of  the 
automobile  industry,  the  radio  and  TV 
industry,  in  cameras,  typewriters,  and 
other  products. 

When  imports  can  jump  in  ahead  of 
our  own  manufacturers  and  virtually 
preempt  the  lower  income  field  as  their 
own  as  well  as  the  second  and  third  units 
of  lower  cost,  bought  by  higher  income 
consumers,  they  cut  the  domestic  indus- 
try off  from  full  market  exploitation  in 
both  fields.  It  is  the  natural  and  the 
easy  thing  for  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  do.  The  effect  is  to  enlarge  the  do- 
mestic market  just  as  it  would  be  en- 
larged if  our  own  manufacturers  had 


achieved  the  lower  costs,  but  the  trouble 
is,  especially  now,  with  their  modern 
technology,  they  can  beat  us  to  the  draw. 
Their  low  wages  combine  with  their  ad- 
vancing technology  to  give  them  an  in- 
superable competitive  lead  over  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  nothing 
other  than  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
fact  that  our  former  long  technological 
lead  over  other  countries  has-  been  cut 
and  in  some  instances  extinguished, 
while  wide  differences  in  wage  rates  re- 
main. Wages  in  other  countries  are  not 
standing  still,  to  be  sure.  They  have 
been  rising  rather  rapidly,  according  to 
reports,  in  Japan  and  West  Germany 
and  a  few  other  countries,  but  let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  wages  have  not 
stood  still  in  this  country.  They  are 
still  upward  bound,  as  we  all  know. 

Therefore  the  hope  that  we  will  soon 
be  on  even  terms  in  labor  costs  per  unit 
of  production  with  other  countries  is 
purely  a  pipedream;  and  it  would  be- 
hoove us  to  look  this  bleak  fact  squarely 
in  the  face.  We  should  study  its  mean- 
ing for  our  freer  trade  policy. 

I  say  we  have  worshiped  at  the  altar 
of  free  trade  long  enough.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  broke  the  spell  and  lifted 
our  eyes  to  the  encroaching  realities  of 
the  world.  We  have  had  5  or  6  years 
in  which  to  do  some  new  thinking  but 
the  eyes  of  our  national  leaders  and  eco- 
nomic trailblazers  have  been  blinded. 
They  are  tied  to  the  trade  policy  of  the 
past  30  years  by  seemingly  unbreakable 
apron  strings.  Psychologically  they  are 
hog  tied  too. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  halt 
some  of  the  extreme  aspects  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  especially  as  it 
has  been  interpreted,  as  I  have  already 
described. 

The  act  itself  is  a  monument  to  inept- 
ness.  Its  probable  effects  were  never 
thought  through.  The  whole  idea  was  to 
make  a  sudden  lurch  toward  free  trade 
while  there  was  time.  The  rest  of  the 
industrial  world  had  not  yet  become 
ready  to  challenge  us.  They  had  a  vast 
pent-up  demand  at  home  to  satisfy. 

Now  the  catchup  is  nearly  complete 
and  we  should  know  that  we  are  living 
in  a  different  world  and  on  borrowed 
time. 

I  not  only  introduce  the  legislation ;  I 
support  it  and  trust  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  open  hearings 
during  the  present  session  or  during  the 
recess.  We  must  act  before  those  who 
have  little  sympathy  for  our  industry  go 
to  the  extremes  now  contemplated; 
namely,  a  50-percent  tariff  cut  across  the 
board  with  only  minor  exceptions. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  and  a  heavy 
heart  that  I  take  this  time  this  afternoon 
but  I  do  so  on  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, in  my  judgment,  both  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  certainly 
to  myself. 
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On  last  Thursday  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  made  some  remarks 
which  I  think  were  probably  among  the 
most  serious  ever  made  by  one  Member 
against  another  Member  in  the  history 
of  this  body. 

The  United  Press  of  that  day  reported 
as  follows : 

Washington. — Representative  Wayne  L. 
Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  said  today  current 
unofficial  hearings  at  which  Congressmen 
have  been  soliciting  vievs  on  Vietnam  are 
giving  "aid  and  comfort"  to  the  Communists. 

Hays  In  a  House  spe.?ch  directed  his  critical 
remarks  particularly  at  Representative  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal.  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
one  of  several  Members  who  have  conducted 
such  informal  sessions. 

Hays  said  the  sessions  have  provided  a 
forum  for  "crackpots"  to  air  their  views  In 
opposition  to  U.S.  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam fighting.  He  said  Rosenthal  had  been 
"helping  the  Communists"  by  holding  such 
meetings.  "He's  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
tbem."  he  said. 

The  dispatch  continued : 

Hays'  remarks  were  prompted  by  a  state- 
ment by  Rosenthal  on  another  issue. 
Rosenthal  had  told  the  House  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  according  to  press 
reports,  would  announce  shortly  a  more  flex- 
ible U.S.  policy  toward  Russia's  nonpayment 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments. 

Hats  said  he  doubted  that  Rosenthal 
knew,  since  the  matter  was  still  under  study, 
and  that  anyway  Rosenthal  was  helping 
Russia  by  suggesting  to  Russia  In  advance 
that  she  need  not  make  further  concessions 
in  this  U.N.  dispute. 

He  said  Rosenthal  was  "aiding  the  Com- 
munists" in  this  case  "Just  as  he  has  been 
helping  the  Communists  In  Vietnam"  by 
holding  meetings  on  Vietnam.  He  said 
Rosenthal  had  been  Incorrectly  Implying 
that  the  hearings  were  sponsored  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  members. 

For  the  attention  of  those  Members 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  these  remarks  in  the  Record,  they 
appear  at  page  20360  of  the  Record  of 
August  12,  1965. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  Member 
accuses  another  Member  of  aiding  the 
Communists  and  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Communists,  he  is  bordering  on 
the  charge  that  the  other  Member  is 
guilty  of  treason.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
very  serious  charge  and  must  be  an- 
swered in  its  entirety,  not  only  by  my- 
self but  by  other  interested  parties. 

Frankly,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  his  remarks,  I  was  rather 
taken  aback  and  shocked.  My  subse- 
quent reaction  was  one  of  hurt,  because 
Mr.  Hays  is  the  chairman  of  my  sub- 
committee on  State  Department  Affairs. 
He  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  respected  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
considerable  respect  and  even  admira- 
tion, a  man  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  lunch  at  the  same 
table  in  the  House  restaurant  perhaps 
100  times  since  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
and  a  man  who  has  done  me  a  number  of 
personal  favors.  Only  within  the  last 
week  or  two  he  did  something  for  which 
I  was  veiT  grateful  to  him.  Thus;  when 
he  made  these  very  serious  charges.  I 
wondered  if  perhaps  there  was  not  some- 
thing wrong  with  me — if  there  was  not 
something  I  had  done  directly  to  Mr. 
Hays  to  cause  him  to  make  what  I  believe 


is  probably  one  of  the  most  serious 
charges  ever  made  in  this  Chamber. 

At  the  time  of  the  Incident,  I  could 
have,  as  all  Members  know,  risen  to  a 
point  of  order  and  asked  that  his  words 
be  taken  down.  At  that  point  had  the 
Sp>eaker  ruled  in  my  favor,  the  words  and 
Mr.  Hays'  remarks  would  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  body  of  the  Record. 
But  the  damage  would  have  been  done  in 
the  press.  It  was  my  immediate  judg- 
ment, whether  good  or  bad,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  face  the  entire  issue,  and 
better  to  face  the  remarks  so  that  we 
might  all  reflect  on  them  at  some  other 
time  rather  than  have  the  matter  dis- 
posed of  at  the  moment. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  Mr.  Hays' 
attack.  Yet  I  knew  he  must  have  realized 
that  anything  he  said,  one  Democrat 
against  another,  would  carry  very,  very 
serious  political  implications.  When  I 
had  thoroughly  exhausted  the  possibil- 
ities of  my  behavior  having  caused  his 
remarks,  I  then  began  to  wonder  about 
him.  Of  course,  I  had  no  basis  for  any 
personal  feelings  for  him  other  than  re- 
spect and  admiration  and,  a  modest 
degree  of  affection.  I  then  waited  until 
the  next  day,  until  the  newspapers  re- 
ported the  incident.  I  should  be  honest 
and  tell  you  I  had  hoped  there  would  be 
little  press  reaction.  But  in  the  Long 
Island  Press  of  Friday,  August  13.  which 
Is  the  most  Important  paper  In  my  dis- 
trict, there  appeared  a  headline  in  about 
1-inch  type  which  said,  "Abet  the  Com- 
mies? Absurd:  Rosenthal."  In  other 
words,  while  I  did  have  a  chance  to  make 
a  response,  the  attack  had  put  me  com- 
pletely on  the  defensive. 

New  York  Times  of  Friday,  August  13, 
1965.  carried  the  first  half  of  the  UPI 
story.  But  they  carried  the  charge  and 
not  my  response.    They  said  as  follows: 

Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays.  Democrat, 
of  Ohio,  said  today  that  unofficial  hearings 
at  which  Congressmen  had  been  soliciting 
views  on  Vietnam  were  giving  "aid  and  com- 
fort" to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Hays,  In  a  House  speech,  directed  his 
critical  remarks  particularly  at  Representa- 
tive Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Democrat,  of 
Queens,  one  of  several  members  who  have 
conducted  the  Informal  sessions. 

Mr.  Hats  said  the  hearings  had  provided 
a  forum  for  "crackpots"  to  air  their  views  in 
opposition  to  U.S.  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam fighting.  He  said  Mr.  Rosenthal  had 
been  "helping  the  Communists"  by  holding 
such  meetings. 

And  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  the 
same  day,  Friday,  August  13.  1965,  car- 
ried the  story  which  said  in  the  head- 
line. "L.B.J.  Supports  Lodge  on  Viet- 
nam." but.  in  the  bottom  of  the  story, 
recorded  the  same  essential  charge  that 
I  was  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  the  matter 
had  to  be  faced  directly,  then  that  I  was 
obliged  to  look  at  what  Mr.  Hays  had  said 
in  the  past  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  then  that  I  sought  to  discover 
whether  he  had  ever  questioned  the  in- 
tegrity of  other  Members  of  Congress. 
I  supposed  if  I  could  find  some  clue  along 
these  lines,  I  might  then  find  the  answer 
as  to  why  he  chose  to  attack  me. 

I  was  particularly  surprised  at  one  of 
the  gentlemen's  statements,  made  in  the 


Congressional  Record,  volume  109,  part 
15.  page  20679,  where  Mr.  Hays  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
press  about  various  people  being  called 
pinkies.  Communists,  and  what-have-you  by 
other  Members  of  the  House.  I  have  never 
stooped  to  calling  anybody  a  Conununlst  or 
any  other  vile  name,  but  I  would  point  out. 
having  some  knowledge  of  communism,  that 
one  of  the  Communists'  chief  tricks  and  one 
of  their  chief  tactics,  as  well  as  the  Nazi 
murderers'  principal  tactics,  was  to  call 
somebody  they  disagreed  with  a  dirty  name 
such  as  a  Communist  or  for  a  Communist 
to  call  someone  a  Nazi.  I  wonder  if  those 
who  play  this  game  should  not  be  suspect 
as  to  their  own  political  philosophies?  In 
other  words,  the  big  lie  technique. 

Given  the  quality  of  his  attack  on  me. 
I  was  puzzled  by  the  very  tolerant  senti- 
ments of  that  particular  statement. 

I  continued  looking  at  other  com- 
ments and  came  across  one  which  indi- 
cated another  saddening  tactic — the  old 
charge  of  guilt  by  association.  This  oc- 
curred on  June  7,  1957,  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  103,  part  7,  page 
8533,  where  Mr.  Hays  said  as  follows: 

I  have  always  been  told  if  you  have  evi- 
dence Introduced — I  am  not  an  attorney,  so 
I  am  trying  in  my  feeble  way  to  refute  this — 
if  you  have  evidence  Introduced,  you  con- 
sider from  whence  this  evidence  comes. 
Since  Mr.  Powell  Is  the  sole  source  of  this 
statement  and  since  Mr.  Powell  h£is  made 
this  accusation  against  Members  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  maybe  we  should  con- 
sider some  of  his  previotis  statements.  Why 
he  made  this  accusation  I  do  not  know.  I 
suppose  that  Is  as  hard  to  explain  as  It 
would  be  to  explain  why  he  appeared  with 
Earl  Browder  and  William  Z.  Foster  at  a  Joint 
rally  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  1944  and  shared  top  bill- 
ing with  those  two.  Or  It  might  be  as  hard 
to  explain  why  he  was  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper and  the  author  of  a  column  in  which 
he  one  time  Identified  the  New  York  Times 
as  "a  Salsberger  Journal  of  first-class  Negro 
baiters." 

I  have  heard  the  New  York  Times  called 
Just  the  opposite  on  this  floor  by  many  more 
people  than  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Powell.  Or  why  when  one  time,  when 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Dies,  had  the  temerity  to  summon  one 
of  the  columnists  of  Mr.  Powell's  newspaper 
before  his  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, the  Reverend  Mr.  Powell  wrote,  "The 
sooner  Dies  is  burled,  the  better."  And  he 
goes  on  quoting  a  lot  of  other  trash  that  I 
will  not  quote  because  I  do  not  want  it  to 
appear  In  the  Record. 

He  [Mr.  Powell]  winds  up  by  saying.  "The 
death  of  Dies  is  just  as  Important  as  the 
death  of  Hitler."  Well,  Mr.  Dies  Is  here,  full 
of  vim.  vigor,  and  vitality,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  So  that  wish  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man from  New  York  had  no  more  reason 
that  his  dishonest  statement  against  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Hays  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly worried  about  other  Members' 
attitudes  toward  communism.  In  ex- 
change with  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Missouri. 
Congressional  Record,  volume  108.  part 
3.  page  4305,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  this : 

Mr.  Hats.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  Interested  In  fighting  com- 
munism that  In  my  opinion  each  one  of  us 
who  fights  down  here  In  the  well  by  doing  a 
lot  of  talking  is  not  doing  any  effective  fight- 
ing like  some  of  us  do  back  In  the  pre- 
cincts. 


Such  matters,  as  we  all  know,  are  po- 
litically very  delicate.  They  deserve  re- 
straint and  caution.  But  so  do  any  re- 
marks made  by  Members  about  fellow 
Democrats.  This  is  why  I  was  disturbed 
by  remarks  by  the  gentleman  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  102,  part  5, 
page  6540: 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  should  say  this 
about  the  great  golfing  Governor  of  Ohio — 

Incidentally,  the  Governor  was  a 
Democrat,  just  as  I  am. 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  who  reputedly  shoots 
a  lower  score  than  the  President  and  who 
has  through  his  opposition  to  adequate 
financing  tried  to  ruin  the  school  system  of 
Ohio  and  who  in  his  tenure  as  Governor  has 
permitted  Ohio's  highways  to  deteriorate 
until  they  are  among  the  worst  in  the 
Nation.  Knowing  him  as  I  do,  perhaps  I 
should  say  In  my  opinion,  he  would  have 
kicked  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  in  the 
teeth  before  he  teed  off  on  the  first  hole; 
he  wouldn't  have  waited  to  have  a  conference 
in  the  golf  shop  on  the  ninth  hole. 

I  have  found,  to  continue,  that  I  was 
not  the  first  to  take  time  to  respond  to 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Hays.  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  108,  part  15, 
page  21103,  Mr.  Alger,  of  Texas,  had  the 
following  to  say: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  the 
House  that  the  statement  made  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Hays,  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  now  addressing  the 
House  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Pillion,  were  mentioned,  I  have  been 
assured  privately,  in  no  sense  was  intended 
to  be  derogatory,  that  we  would  be  slow  to 
hit  the  beaches  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  case  we  ever,  God  forbid,  became 
engaged  in  combat.  I  understand  that  no 
such  Implication  was  intended  either  In  that 
part  that  was  added  under  permission  to 
revise  which  we  did  not  hear  on  the  floor. 

That  a  Member  of  this  body  had  seen 
fit  to  question  the  courage  of  his  fellows, 
apparently  to  deny  it  later — all  this 
seemed  to  me  deeply  puzzling.  Yet  there 
were  other  unexplainable  incidents.  On 
January  17,  1963,  Congressional  Record, 
volume  109,  part  1,  page  542,  appears 
the  following: 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with 
a  good  deal  of  Interest  to  a  great  part  of  the 
speech  which  was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Mr.  Cannon.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  debt.  But 
I  might  say  in  the  14  years  I  have  been  here 
I  have  never  been  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  one  single  time  and  asked 
them  for  one  single  appropriation.  But  I 
would  have  been  a  lot  more  Impressed  still 
if  I  had  not  been  around  here  last  year  and 
had  seen  the  spectacle  of  the  fight  for  pres- 
tige that  went  on  and  a  considerable  number 
of  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  wasted.  I  would  have  been  more 
Impressed  If  the  chairman  would  have  de- 
voted himself  at  that  point  to  trying  to 
reduce  the  debt  Instead  of  trying  to  increase 
his  own  prestige. 

Is  there  not  a  better  way  to  conduct 
the  discourse  of  politics,  regardless  of 
how  strong  one's  sentiments? 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  have 
taken  special  orders  to  respond  to  Mr. 
Hays  before  with  reference  to  his  ac- 
cusations. One  such  example  was  May 
18,  1961,  Congressional  Record,  volume 
107,  part  7,  page  8405.  when  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Schwengel,  had  the  following  to  say: 

Mr.  Schwengel.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  occasions. 
Members  of  the  House  get  carried  away  or 
for  some  reason  become  careless  with  their 
thinking  and  speech  and  In  the  process  re- 
fiect  upon  the  good  character  and  record 
of  distinguished  public  servants  and  private 
individuals  in  our  country. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  case.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays],  referred  to  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine 
and  a  friend  of  thousands  of  people  in  Iowa 
as  a  broken-down  politician  during  a  col- 
loquy on  the  House  fioor  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing some  matters  that  had  little  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  to  people  like  Mr.  Whitney 
Glllllland  of  whom  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
spoke  when  he  said,  I  quote: 

"If  they  cannot  find  a  Kennedy,  maybe  they 
can  find  a  broken-down  politician  from  Iowa 
like  GilliUand  that  Eisenhower  put  on  the 
CAB." 

Is  such  an  approach  really  necessary? 
Does  it  fit  the  traditions  of  this  body? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  discovered  that 
both  Senators  from  Ohio  had  felt  the 
sting  of  Mr.  Hays'  tongue.  Perhaps  this 
was  State  politics.  However,  in  my  case 
I  really  cannot  understand  how  there 
would  be  any  political  motivation  by 
making  remarks  that  would  apparently 
increase  the  chances  of  my  not  being 
returned  to  this  body. 

Yet  Mr.  Hays  had  been  active  in  Ohio. 
On  November  12,  1963,  Congressional 
Record,  volume  109,  part  16,  page  21578, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  said  the  following: 

This  article  by  Tom  Talburt,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, contains  the  following  specific  state- 
ments made  by  Representative  Hays: 

"Congressman  Wayne  Hays,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  says  he  understands  why  both  of  Ohio's 
Democratic  Senators  oppose  a  congressional 
pay  raise.    He  says  they're  not  worth  it. 

"Hays,  who's  backing  a  proposed  pay  boost, 
said  he'll  offer  an  amendment  to  pay  legis- 
lators on  a  sliding  scale  from  $5,000  to 
$35,000  a  yenr  and  let  each  Member  decide 
for  himself  how  much  he  Is  worth. 

"  'If  my  amendment  passes  and  either 
Ohio  Senator  says  he's  worth  more  than 
$5,000.  he  could  be  tried  for  perjury.'  snapped 
Hays. 

"After  placing  rather  dubious  prices  on 
the  heads  of  Senators  Frank  Lausche  and 
Stephen  Young,  Hays  was  asked  to  evaluate 
his  own  performance. 

"  'I'm  worth  the  maximum,'  he  declared." 

I  am  not  pleased  v.'lth  such  remarks. 
I  am  not  happy  i  'J  have  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  But  I  have 
been  attacked,  and  made  vulnerable  to 
serious  political  charges  at  home.  That 
I  am  obliged  to  defend  myself  is  not  my 
fault.  And  this  is  why  I  am  taking  the 
time  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  examples,  some 
more  pungent  and  some  less  pungent,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio's  habits  of 
political  discourse.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Hays  himself  summed  up  his  own  style 
when  on  May  24,  1950,  at  page  7636  of  the 
Record  of  the  House,  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio, 
said  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  recognize 
that  the  statement  which  I  inserted  is  a 
technical  violation  of  the  rules.  The  re- 
n'.arks  which  were  made  were  not,  in  my 
opinion,  particularly  offensive  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  other  body,  and  I  might  say,  not 
anywhere  near  as  offensive,  not  one-tenth 
of  1  p>ercent  as  offensive  as  some  statements 


I  have  made  from  the  public  platform  with- 
out congressional  Immunity  about  the  afore- 
mentioned gentleman.  With  that  state- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  neither  the  expe- 
rience nor  the  training  to  understand 
why  there  are  times  when  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  chooses  to  say  unexpectedly 
critical  things  about  other  Members. 

And  sometimes  they  have  been  almost 
as  serious  as  the  one  he  said  about  me. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  he  charge 
me  with?  He  charged  me  with  three 
things:  He  charged  me  with  breaching 
and  violating  the  security  of  the  briefing 
given  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
of  announcing  in  advance  what  this 
country's  position  is  in  regard  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  then  charged  me 
with  giving  aid  to  the  Communists  by 
holding  public  hearings  in  my  district. 
And  he  charged  me  with  being  mislead- 
ing in  suggesting  that  these  hearings  had 
the  ofificial  sanction  of  the  House. 

With  regard  to  the  first  citation,  the 
briefing  held  by  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  advise  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Hays 
has  charged  a  Member  of  the  House  with 
violating  security. 

On  October  23,  1964,  he  charged  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDow- 
ell! with  probably  the  "biggest  intelli- 
gence break  that  Pelplng  has  had  vls-a- 
vls  the  United  States."  And  he  also  said 
he  hoped  the  people  of  Delaware  would 
take  cognizance  of  the  action  of  Mc- 
Dowell in  breaking  American  security. 
Is  this  proper  politics  between  Demo- 
cratic colleagues? 

What  I  read  to  you  is  a  direct  quote 
from  the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal 
of  October  23,  1964: 

Mr.  McDowell,  In  response  to  Mr.  Hays' 
accusation,  said,  "The  insinuation  that  I 
broke  any  security  regulation  is  completely 
false." 

Hays  said  "McDowell's  remarks  were  of 
unquestionable  and  Inestimable  value  to  the 
Chinese  Communists." 

Mr.  McDowell  said  he  could  not  un- 
derstand Mr.  Hays'  reaction.  He  said 
any  one  of  the  U.S.  methods  of  surveil- 
lance have  been  fully  available  to  the 
public  press  for  several  months. 

So  I  was  not  the  first  Democrat  charged 
by  Mr.  Hays  with  breach  of  security.  In 
any  case,  the  charge  against  me  was 
quite  without  foundation. 

In  the  Record  of  August  12,  1965. 1  be- 
gan my  remarks  by  saying: 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  next  Monday  It  Is  reported. 
Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  will  an- 
nounce a  more  flexible  American  position  on 
peacekeeping — 

And  in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
I  stated: 

If  this  is  to  be  the  substance  of  Am- 
bassador Goldberg's  speech  to  the  33-nation 
committee  on  United  Nations  finance,  then 
I  am  anxious  to  register  my  highest  regard 
for  such  enlightened  policy. 

I  inserted  in  the  Record  at  that  point 
a  New  York  Times  editorial  of  that  morn- 
ing, August  12  which  said: 

Washington's  plan  to  announce  a  more 
flexible  position  on  peacekeeping  assessments 
may  prove  a  lifesaver  for  the  United  Nations. 
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The  editorial  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
United  States  proposal  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  peacekeeping  assessments. 

With  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  on 
August  11.  1965,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  under  the  byline  of  Rich- 
ard Elder.  The  headline  says,  "End  of 
U.S.  Fight  on  U.N.  Dues  Seen."  Below 
that  "Goldberg  Is  Reported  Ready  To 
Announce  Policy  Shift." 

The  Washinirton  Star  headline  of 
August  10  stated.  "U.S.  To  Abandon  Fight 
for  Soviet  U.N.  Dues."  And  immediately 
under,  a  subheading,  "Goldberg  Monday 
Will  Agree  To  Scrap  Article  19  for  Con- 
tribution Device." 

A  United  Press  dispatch  appearing 
that  morning  before  the  House  met, 
reads  as  follows : 

As  It  stood,  before  the  last-mtnute  hitch 
yesterday,  the  administration  planned  to 
make  an  announcement  In  New  York  Mon- 
day to  this  effect : 

The  United  States  still  holds  to  its  legal 
view  that  the  U.N.  Charter  means  what  It 
says. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  dispatch  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  the  other  news- 
paper stories  I  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow : 
UPI  Release 

As  it  stood,  before  the  last-minute  hitch 
yesterday,  the  administration  planned  to 
make  an  announcement  In  New  York  Mon- 
day to  thl.s  effect: 

The  United  States  still  holds  to  Its  legal 
view  that  the  U.N.  Charter  means  what  It 
says,  that  "the  expenses  of  the  organization 
shall  be  borne  by  the  members  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly,"  and  that, 
under  article  19.  a  member  more  than  2  years 
In  arrears  "shall  have  no  vote." 

However.  If  the  U.N.  membership  Is  unwill- 
ing to  enforce  article  19  the  United  States 
win  go  along,  but  will  regard  its  own  pay- 
ments as  voluntary  contributions  rather 
than  mandatory. 

This  would  be  a  major  U.S.  shift.  On  Oc- 
tober 8.  1964.  the  United  States  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  the  United  Nations  saying 
that  failure  to  enforce  article  19  would 
"undermine  the  constitutional  Integrity"  of 
the  world  organization. 

The  memorandum  said  such  a  view  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  which  ruled  In  1962  that  assess- 
ments are  mandatory,  and  would  "tempt 
members  to  pick  and  choose"  which  U.N. 
obligations  they  would  fulfill. 

"How  could  any  organization  function  on 
such  a  fi.scal  quicksand?"'  the  memorandum 
asked. 

What  brought  about  the  U.S.  change  was 
a  realization  that  the  U.N.  membership  was 
not  prepared  to  enforce  article  19.  The  or- 
ganization has  virtually  paralyzed  itself  for 
the  past  year  by  suspending  voting  in  order 
to  avoid  a  showdown. 

Administration  officials  were  well  aware 
their  move  would  be  seen  by  some  critics  as 
a  U.S.  "surrender."  Representative  H.  R. 
Gross.  Republican,  of  Iowa,  said  after  a 
Goldberg  briefing  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  was  getting  ready  to  "tuck  Its  tell  be- 
tween Its  legs." 

But  the  administration  argues  that  it  la 
better  to  slide  around  a  legal  point  than  to 
see  the  United  Nations  paralyzed  for  still  an- 
other year.  As  one  U.S.  diplomat  put  it:  "All 
those  legal  opinions  we  wrote  a  year  ago  are 


still  true.    But  this  has  become  a  matter  of 
practical  politics." 

The  move  would  be  significant  in  U.N.  his- 
tory. Under  the  charter,  an  assessment  of 
expenses  on  members  was  the  only  so-called 
mandatory  power  given  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

UNrrED  States  To  Abandon  Fight  for  Soviet 
U.N.  Dues — Goldberg  Monday  Will  Agree 
To  Scrap  Article  19  fob  "CoNTRiBtrrioN" 
Device 

(By  William  R.  Prye) 

Untted  Nations.  N.Y.— Next  Monday,  the 
United  States  plans  to  abandon  Its  long  fight 
to  force  Russia  to  pay  her  United  Nations 
dues,  it  has  been  learned  here.  Russia  then 
Is  expected  to  make  a  "voluntary"  contribu- 
tion in  September  or  October. 

Defeat  for  Washington  on  the  Russian- 
dues  issue  has  been  considered  inevitable  for 
months.  U.N.  diplomats  long  have  known 
the  United  States  did  not  have  the  votes  to 
put  the  squeeze  on  the  Kremlin,  requiring 
payment  or  taking  away  Russia's  voting 
rights. 

Next  Monday.  U.S.  Delegate  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  will  bow  publicly  out  of  the 
effort,  according  to  the  present  plans.  He 
will  agree  to  shelve  article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  says  countries  2  years  In  ar- 
rears shall  have  no  vote  In  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

After  the  Russians  have  cast  several  votes 
in  the  1965  Assembly,  which  meets  In  Sep- 
tember, they  are  expected  to  make  a  "volun- 
tary" contribution  that  will  be  "substantial" 
but  much  less  than  the  $62  million  they  owe. 

Thereafter  the  United  States,  too,  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  a  "save  the  U.N." 
fund  and  other  countries  will  do  the  same. 
In  the  hope  of  erasing  a  $108  million  U.N. 
deficit. 

In  addition,  however,  the  U.N.  must  pay 
off  some  $180  million  in  bonds  floated  to  pay 
for  peace  operations  in  the  Congo  and  Mid- 
east. Russia  has  refused  to  pay  her  share 
toward  amortizing  this  debt. 

The  Johnson  administration's  decision  to 
swallow  defeat  came  after  long  and  careful 
consultation  »  •  ♦  which  felt  that  the  over- 
riding time  an  explosion  of  indignation  was 
feared. 

The  danger  apparently  was  overrated. 
Sources  say  there  proved  to  be  three  major 
factions  in  Congress: 

1.  Those  who  felt  the  United  States  should 
fight  to  the  end.  This  group  dwindled  as 
the  months  passed,  and  at  the  last  was  very 
small. 

2.  A  group,  largely  pro-UN.,  which  felt 
that  the  overriding  necessity  was  to  free  the 
world  organization  from  paralysis  over  the 
issue,  even  though  It  would  mean  loss,  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  of  the  U.N.'s  legal 
power  to  tax  its  members  for  peacekeeping 
actions. 

3.  A  group,  largely  anti-UN.,  which  wel- 
comed loss  of  the  U.N.'s  tex  power,  fearing  It 
mlpht  one  day  be  used  to  embarrass  the 
United  States. 

majority  in  any  case 

By  whatever  process  of  reasoning  the  con- 
clusion was  reached,  a  majority  decided  the 
United  States  should  bow  out  of  the  struggle 
as  gracefully  as  possible. 

The  administration  settled  upon  this 
course  In  late  spring  or  early  summer,  and 
thereafter  the  only  problem  was  how  to  save 
the  most  face. 

One  device,  ureied  by  British  Delegate  Lord 
Caradon,  was  to  save  the  law  by  chanc^ing 
the  facts,  that  is.  to  have  the  U.N.  Assembly 
convert  all  past  contributions  for  peacekeep- 
ing into  voluntary  contributions,  so  that 
anyone  who  had  not  made  a  contribution 
was  not  legally  in  arrears. 

U.S.  experts  considered  that  this  wouldn't 
wash,  that  it  was  too  drastic  and  too  ob- 
viously  contrived.    It   could   still   happen. 
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even  now,  despite  American  skepticism;  but 
the  United  Stetes  is  not  expected  to  urge  it. 
Instead,  the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
endorse  a  relatively  simple  Ethiopian  plan, 
or  some  close  variant  of  It,  under  which  the 
U.N.  would  merely  decide  that  article  19 
should  not  or  will  not  be  raised  In  the  As- 
sembly. This  win  mean  that  business  can 
"proceed  normally"  In  September  when  the 
Assembly  reconvenes. 

SHOWDOWN     AVOIDED 

Previously,  ever  since  January  of  1964, 
the  Assembly  has  been  unable  to  act  on 
controversial  Issues  for  fear  of  an  explosive 
showdown  on  article  19.  Beginning  in  De- 
cember 1964,  a  device  of  unanimous  consent 
was  adopted  to  avoid  determining  which 
countries  had  the  right  to  vote.  Only  a 
relatively  few  matters  could  be  handled  this 
way. 

The  result  was  that  the  114-natlon  As- 
sembly was  rendered  Inoperative,  with  the 
veto-bound  Security  Council  the  U.N.'s  only 
practical  resource  In  the  political  field. 
This  In  turn  enhanced  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  veto.  Virtually  nothing  could  be  done 
of  which  Russia  did  not  approve. 

The  forum  In  which  Goldberg  will  dis- 
close the  new  American  stand  is  expected  to 
be  a  33-natlon  Finance  Committee  which  is 
due  to  resume  August  16.  The  present  plan 
is  for  Goldberg  to  be  among  the  first 
spe.Tkers. 

There  will  be  a  note  of  irony  for  the 
new  American  representative  in  that  his 
first  major  appearance  will  be  to  break  bad 
news  to  the  American  public  and  to  accept 
reversal  of  a  World  Court  opinion. 

Goldberg  came  to  the  U.N.  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  has  said  he  wants  to 
build  up  the  rule  of  law.  The  World  Court 
ruled  In  1962  that  article  19  could  be  enforced 
In  the  present  case. 

[From  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Times,  Aug.  1. 

1965] 
End  of  U.S.  Fight  on  U.N.  Dues  Seen — Gold- 

BFRG    Is    Reported    Ready    To    Announce 

Policy  Shift 

(By  Richard  Elder) 

Washington,  August  10. — The  United 
States  will  give  up  Its  long  fight  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  to  contribute  to  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  United  Nations,  according 
to  reliable  official  sources  here. 

This  policy  shift,  which  has  been  consid- 
ered inevitable  since  last  December,  is  to  be 
publicly  announced  next  Monday.  At  that 
time.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  new  U.S. 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  will 
address  a  special  33-nation  committee  that 
has  been  studying  the  question  of  delinquent 
assessments. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  and  several 
other  countries  have  refused  to  contribute 
to  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo  and 
the  Middle  East.  Other  nations  contended 
that  the  arrears  of  the  objecting  members 
had  built  up  past  the  point  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  article  19  of  the  charter,  those  coun- 
tries were  no  longer  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  s\im  charged  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
arrears  is  $62,236,000,  of  which  $21.6  million 
would  be  for  this  year.  The  total  of  the  sums 
carried  as  arrears  stands  at  $128  million. 
Other  countries  that  have  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  the  peacekeeping  operations  are 
Czechoslovakia.  Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine,  Ru- 
mania. Poland,  Cuba,  Hungary,  Albania. 
France,  and  South  Africa. 

Throughout  last  year,  the  United  States 
lobbied  vigorously  to  obtain  a  General  As- 
sembly majority  for  compelling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pay  or  lose  its  vote.  Although  the 
majority  was  believed  to  have  been  available, 
some  U.S.  officials  contended  that  to  force 
the  matter  would  disrupt  the  United  Nations. 
This  argument  prevailed. 


The  United  States  agreed  to  avoid  a  show- 
down, and  a  complicated  formula  was 
adopted  under  which  no  votes  were  teken 
during  the  last  Assembly  session.  Because 
of  this  next  to  no  business  was  done. 
approach  discussed 

Officials  here  believe  that  the  decision  to 
avoid  a  showdown  has  undermined  any 
chance  of  rallying  a  new  anti-Soviet  majority 
at  the  20th  Assembly  session  which  opens 
September  21.  It  Is  believed  that  the  United 
States  could,  at  best,  fight  only  a  rearguard 
action  against  the  Soviet  right  to  vote. 

The  current  discussion  in  the  administra- 
tion is  on  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  should  signify  that  it  has  given  up  the 
fight. 

Some  officials  and  other  persons  close  to  the 
situation  report  that  Mr.  Goldberg  favors 
making  a  clear-cut  announcement  Monday 
that  the  United  States  has  dropped  its  insist- 
ence on  Unking  the  penalties  of  article  19  to 
peacekeeping  operations  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Other  State  Department  officials  are  re- 
ported to  oppose  this,  saying  the  United 
States  should  Insist  that  the  Soviet  Union 
pay  while  Indicating  quietly  that  it  would 
accept  whatever  the  General  Assembly  de- 
cided this  fall. 

CONTRIBUTION    OFFERED 

Mr.  Goldberg  issued  a  statement  calling 
reports  that  the  United  States  would  drop  its 
insistence  on  enforcing  article  19  not  accu- 
rate. He  added  that  the  question  was  still 
being  discussed  and  that  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion will  be  explained  fully  and  clearly 
when  the  committee  of  33  convenes  on 
August  16. 

The  United  Nations  delegate  discussed  the 
question  before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morning. 
Later  this  week  he  will  appear  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Soviet  Union  contends  that  only  the 
Security  Council  can  authorize  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  and  that  it  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  for  operations  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  United  States,  and  most 
United  Nations  members,  argue  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  act  when  the  Security 
Council  is  unable  through  vetoes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other interesting  part  of  this  experience 
is  that  on  the  previous  day  there  was  a 
colloquy  on  this  floor  between  Mr.  Hays 
and  Mr.  Sisk,  of  California.  This  col- 
loquy is  to  be  found  on  page  19986  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  11, 
1965.    Mr.  Hays  said: 

If  I  were  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  he  is  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  and 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body.  I  would 
not  go  too  far  out  on  the  limb  betting  that 
that  story  is  wrong. 

That  was  referring  to  the  U.N.  story. 
Then  Mr.  Sisk  replied: 

I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  I  am  not 
betting  on  it  one  way  or  the  other.  I  am 
simply  s.aying,  bnsed  on  the  Information  I 
have,  I  think  the  story  is  not  necessarily 
true  because  the  decision  has  not  been  made. 
It  may  be  that  the  story  in  the  future  may 
prove  to  be  true  but  I  question  its  truth- 
fulness as  of  last  night  or  as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  Hays  then  replied: 

I  do  not  know  how  true  it  was  last  night 
and  I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is  this  min- 
ute, but  if  I  were  a  betting  man  I  would 
be  willing  to  bet  a  year's  salary  that  the 
new  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  will 
make  that  statement  next  Monday. 

That  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Hays 
which  was  made  approximately  24  hours 


before  my  own  statement  was  made  in 
the  well  of  this  House. 

Other  of  his  charges  accuse  me  of  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists 
in  holding  hearings  in  my  congressional 
district  seeking  grassroot  opinions  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

On  this  matter,  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  Mr. 
Hays  made  on  October  1,  1964,  in  the 
daily  Record  of  that  day  which  are  on 
pages  A5034  and  A5035  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  reacquaint  its 
officers  with  the  thinking  and  views  of  Amer- 
icans in  communities  across  the  land,  the 
Department  of  State  is  encouraging  Foreign 
Service  officers  on  leave  from  foreign  assign- 
ments to  accept  invitations  to  meet  with 
community  groups,  service  clubs,  churches, 
and  other  organizations.  This  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Katie  Louch- 
heim.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  long  an  advocate  of  an  Increased  dialog 
between  American  communities  and  the  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  represent  us  abroad. 

Through  such  contacts  our  Foreign  Service 
*  officers  are  able  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  grassroots  thinking  on  a  host  of  do- 
mestic and  international  subjects  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  developments  in  our 
rapidly  changing  society. 

He  goes  on  to  insert  an  article  entitled 
"New  Communications  With  Grassroots 
America,"  which  endorses  the  idea  that 
members  of  the  executive  branch  ought 
to  find  out  what  people  are  thinking. 
Ought  this  not  also  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
gressmen? On  what  grounds  would  the 
gentleman  endorse  those  meetings  and 
attack  mine? 

A  story  of  the  Long  Island  Press  of 
August  7,  1965,  which  announced  my 
hearings,  said: 

Rosenthal  To  Hold  Viet  Hearings 
Friday 

Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Elmhurst  Democrat,  will  hold  an  open  hear- 
ing on  Vietnam  at  9:30  a.m.,  Friday,  in 
Borough  Hall,  Kew  Gardens. 

The  hearings,  which  the  lawmaker  says  are 
to  get  the  grassroots  sentiments  of  his  con- 
stituents, win  be  held  in  the  old  traffic  court- 
house. 

A  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Rosenthal  asked  all  those  In- 
terested in  expressing  their  views  to  write  his 
Washington  office. 

Although  the  hearings  are  not  official,  Ros- 
enthal said  he  would  compile  a  report  to  be 
distributed  to  Congress,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House. 

A  New  York  Times  story  that  followed 
the  hearings  on  Saturday,  August  7. 1965, 
is  an  article  written  by  Tania  Long;  it 
said: 

However,  the  all-day  session  was  unofficial, 
but  a  stenographic  record  was  taken. 

In  my  opening  remarks  at  the  hearing, 
of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  steno- 
graphic record,  I  said  on  page  2:  "This 
unofficial  congressional  hearing  will  be- 
gin a  little  late." 

On  page  5  of  those  hearings,  I  said,  and 
I  quote : 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  an  un- 
official hearing,  not  authorized  by  any  con- 
gressional committee,  but  will  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  one  exception  that 
the  press,  radio,  and  photographers  will  be 
permitted. 


There  could  hardly  have  been  any  am- 
biguity here.  I  was  quite  clear  in  em- 
phasizing the  unofficial  nature  of  the 
hearings. 

At  the  hearing,  Mr.  Speaker,  35  wit- 
nesses testified,  all  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  or  those  representing 
organizations  whose  principal  activities 
are  conducted  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, offering  many  and  varied  views. 
What  was  the  reaction  to  such  hearings? 
Many  seemed  to  agree  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

On  this  Saturday,  August  14,  1965,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Listening  Posts  on 
Vietnam."    I  read  as  follows: 

The  gloominess  of  the  options  the  United 
Stetes  faces  in  Vietnam  makes  it  important 
that  the  country's  policymakers  keep  open 
the  fullest  opportunities  for  two-way  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  President  Johnson  has  been 
alert  In  recent  weeks  to  the  necessity  for 
informing  both  Congress  and  the  country 
of  the  motivations  and  limitations  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement. 

A  small  group  of  Congressmen  have  de- 
cided that  they  can  best  discharge  their  ob- 
ligations in  helping  to  shape  policy  by  hold- 
ing unofficial  hearings  in  their  districts,  at 
which  opponents  and  profwnents  of  Ameri- 
can actions  in  Vietnam  set  forth  their  views. 
Most  of  these  hearings  have  elicited  a  broad 
range  of  opinion  in  keeping  with  the  best 
traditions  of  free  inquiry  and  expression. 
The  one-sldedness  that  too  often  has  char-^ 
acterlzed  college  teach-ins  has  been  notebly 
absent. 

Despite  this  accent  on  the  democratic  In- 
terplay of  ideas,  the  hearings  have  come  un- 
der attack  in  the  House  by  Representetlve 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  Ohio.  He  charges  that 
they  provide  a  forum  for  "crackpots"  and 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists. 
The  notion  that  free  discussion  must  be  a 
oasualCy  of  the  Vietnamese  war  impresses 
UB  at  much  more  destructive  of  American 
values  than  any  viewpoint  that  might  be 
set  forth  at  the  hearings.  We  hope  more  Con- 
gressmen will  hold  them  as  a  demonstration 
of  democratic  vitelity. 

Those  Members  of  whom  the  Times 
editorial  speaks — who  have  either  held 
or  participated  in  such  hearings — are: 
Representatives  Kastenmeier,  Bingham, 
DiGGS,  Broomfield,  Ryan,  Resnick,  and 
Farbstein. 

I  have  received  dozens  of  letters,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  subject  since  the  articles 
about  Mr.  Hays'  charge  appeared  in  the 
paper.  One  that  came  In  not  from  my 
district  but  from  an  adjacent  district 
across  the  Long  Island  Sound  I  would 
like  to  read.  It  is  from  Pastor  George 
Koski  of  the  Bernadotte  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Strang  and  Murdock 
Avenues  in  the  Bronx.    It  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenthal  :  It  is  good  to  see  that 
you  are  holding  informal  sessions  at  which 
the  people  can  voice  their  views  on  the  com- 
plicated questions  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  these  hearings  are  not  a  fully 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  official  inquiry 
which  should  be  launched  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees, 
but  at  least  they  represent  the  beginning  of 
a  congressional  search  for  understanding 
which  can  lay  the  basis  for  sound  policy. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  feel  that 
the  Communists  are  receiving  "aid  and  com- 
fort" from  these  meetings.  Our  Nation  has 
grown  great  not  through  the  suppression  of 
dissent  but  rather  through  the  full  exercise 
of  our  freedoms  of  belief,  expression,  and  as- 
sociation.    Contrary  to  the  views  of  some 
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legislators,  It  Is  not  the  constitutional  duty 
of  Congress  to  duck  big  questions.     Vietnam 
Is  a  big  question.    It  should  not  be  ducked. 
Your  sincerely. 

Pastor  Georgx  Koskx. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sought  to  answer 
strong  charges  made  against  me  by  a  col- 
league and  fellow  Democrat.  I  regret 
that  these  have  been  made.  I  regret 
even  more  that  I  have  had  to  respond 
to  them  in  this  fashion.  But  I  knew  of 
no  other  way  to  clear  my  own  good  name 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  put  in  question 
by  accusations  that  I  am  the  sort  to 
•■give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. " 
This  has  been  an  unfortunate  affair. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  courtesy  gen- 
erally extended  by  Members  to  each 
other  on  this  floor,  even  when  they  differ 
profoundly  on  issues.  I  was  therefore 
deeply  shocked  by  the  attack  that  was 
made  last  Thursday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI  on  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal].  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  reasons  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  criticisms. 
They  have  been  dealt  with  very  ably  and 
completely  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  should  like  merely  to  add  a  few 
comments. 

First,  it  was  clear,  as  he  had  just  now 
told  the  House,  from  Mr.  Rosenthal's 
statement  on  August  12.  that  he  was  re- 
ferring to  press  reports  as  to  what  Am- 
bassador Goldberg's  position  was  going 
to  be  and  that  he  was  not  disclosing  or 
discussing  any  confidential  Information. 
Nor  was  he  making  any  announcements 
of  U.S.  policy. 

Secondly,  my  colleague  was  expressing 
his  support  for  the  idea  of  a  flexible 
U.S.  position  on  the  article  19  issue.  I 
likewise  expressed  my  support  for  such 
a  position  on  August  12.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  position  which  President  John- 
son, through  Ambassador  Goldberg,  has 
now  announced. 

Third,  at  the  invitation  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Rosenthal],  I  joined  him  in 
the  informal  hearing  he  conducted  in  his 
district  10  days  ago.  Various  points  of 
view  were  expressed  there,  just  as  they 
had  been  at  a  forum  I  helped  to  put  on 
in  my  district  some  weeks  before.  If  such 
expressions  of  opinion  at  the  grassroots 
of  our  country  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Communists,  then  I  say  God  help  us. 
The  day  we  seek  to  choke  off  the  free 
expression  of  citizen  opinion,  that  day 
w?  will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
totalitarianism.  We  shall  be  in  danger 
of  losing  the  very  freedom  we  are  fight- 
ins;  for  in  Vietnam. 

Parenthetically.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misreading  of  my 
position.  I  want  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
great  concern  and  misgivings  on  some 
points.  I  support  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  President's  pohcy  in  Vietnam  as  I 
understand  it.  I  expect  to  have  more  to 
say  on  that  subject  In  a  day  or  two. 

Fourth,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
quite  mistaken  in  his  charge  that  my  col- 
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league  from  New  York  had  given  the 
impression  that  the  hearing  in  his  dis- 
trict was  some  sort  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  hearing.  It  was  clear  from 
Mr.  Rosenthal's  statements  both  before 
and  after  the  hearing  that  this  was  an 
informal  session  with  no  oflQcial  status. 
It  was  on  this  basis  that  I  took  part  in  it. 

These  are  agonizing  days,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  and  for  all  of  us.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  awesome  and  difficult  de- 
cisions on  which  good  men  and  true, 
loyal  Americans,  may  differ.  When  a 
private  citizen  accuses  another  private 
citizen  with  whom  he  disagrees  of  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  that 
serves  no  good  purpose  and  is  regretta- 
ble. When  one  Member  of  this  House 
so  accuses  a  colleague  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  it  is  deplorable,  and  it  will  only 
impede  the  important  work  we  have  to 
do  here. 

I  take  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  rules  of  this  House  requiring 
that  Members  control  their  tempers  and 
enjoining  courtesy  upon  them. 

If  I  may,  as  a  freshman  Member,  say 
so,  those  rules  are  wise. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  shielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KASTENMETER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  from  New- 
York  for  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  might 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  some  ob- 
.servations  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings known  as  "Hearings  on  Viet- 
nam" held  in  various  Members'  districts. 

I  do  this  because  I  think  In  certain 
quarters  a  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing has  arisen  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
proceedings  and  as  to  what  they  purport 
to  be.  At  a  later  dato  I  will  report  more 
fully  the  unofficial  hearings  conducted 
by  myself  in  Madison  on  July  30  and  31. 

I  support  what  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Yoik  [Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal] have  already  said  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  that  they  partici- 
pated in. 

However,  at  this  time  I  should  like  to 
state  that  at  the  very  outset  the  proceed- 
infrs  were  described  as  unofficial  or  not 
authorized  by  a  congressional  committee 
or  the  Congress  and  were  further  de- 
scribed as  being  conducted  in  my  repre- 
sentatives capacity  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gre.ss  solely.  There  was  no  suggestion 
that  these  wei'c  official  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge this  inference  v/as  not  drawn  by 
anyone  wlo  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  or  inquire  what  the  proceedings 
were  about.  Secondly.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  observation  or  two  about 
the  participation  in  these  hearings.  I  do 
this  because  some  quarters,  including  in 
my  case,  one  State  senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Senator  Gordon 
Roseliep.  who  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
transmitting  to  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress an  undated  press  release  in  criticism 
of  the  proceedings  I  was  conducting,  have 
betrayed  a  woeful  lack  of  information  on 
this  matter. 


The  principle  misconception  is  that  the 
hearings  were  conducted  solely  or  pri- 
marily to  provide  these  administration 
critics  of  Vietnam  policy  or  even  in  some 
cases  "leftists"  a  forum  to  express  their 
views.  In  all  the  hearings  that  I  have 
been  familiar  with,  and  certainly  I  can 
speak  for  the  Madison  proceedings,  or- 
ganizations and  experts  were  invited  and 
in  fact  did  participate  in  support  of  the 
administration  and  in  some  cases  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  military  policies  beyond 
that  of  the  administration  so  that  at  the 
very  least  a  reasonably  balanced  hearing 
took  place. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
senator.  I  am  sure  that,  since  he  released 
his  press  release  before  the  hearing  took 
place,  he  was  immindful  of  the  fact  that 
such  organizations  as  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom.  Young  GOP,  The  American 
Legion,  Reserve  Officers  of  America,  Cit- 
izens To  Support  the  People  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  many  other  organizations 
participated  voluntarily  in  the  proceed- 
ings. I  say  this  because  his  release  inti- 
mates that  these  proceedings  are  some- 
how sinister  and  darkly  motivated.  Thi.s 
just  simply  is  not  true.  Various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or,  indeed,  other  citi- 
zens may  differ  whether  proceedings  of 
this  sort  are  useful,  desirable,  or  neces- 
sary. This  may  depend  on  one's  district 
or  one's  personal  views.  But  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  a  free  society  is  served  by  open  and 
public  discussion  of  policy  issues  of  the 
highest  concern  to  all  citizens.  We  have 
done  this  to  some  extent  in  public  tele- 
vision debate;  it  was  done  some  months 
ago  in  March  in  the  House  hearings  on 
the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  and  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  it  is  well  that  public  discus- 
sion goes  on  concerning  the  issue  of 
gravest  importance  at  this  time  to  all 
Americans. 

A  further  misconception  inherent  in 
the  release  circulated  in  the  name  of  Wis- 
consin State  Senator  Roseliep  alleges  the 
hearings  play  in  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies by  encouraging  the  communities  in 
their  belief  that  America  is  divided  over 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

What  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  say- 
ing is  that  free  discussion  of  important 
policy  matters  is  a  luxury  a  democracy 
cannot  afford  In  times  of  crisis,  a  prop- 
osition which  Is  contradicted  through- 
out the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  excerpts  from  four  editorials 
from  prominent  newspapers  in  Wiscon- 
sin, three  of  which  are  Republican, 
which  have  clearly  supported  the  idea  of 
having  hearings  on  Vietnam  back  home 
at  the  grassroots. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Prom  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Times. 
July  23. 1965] 

A  good  many  persons  from  the  Monroe 
area  have  indicated  Interest  in  hearing  what 
KASTENMEIER  has  to  say.  And  we  hope  the 
meeting  can  be  held  In  a  manner  by  which 
we  all  learn  something  of  value  concerning 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

We  don't  expect  any  great  answers  to  the 
problems  of  the  world.  But  It  should  give 
us  a  better  Insight  Into  Just  what  Vietnam 


can  mean  to  you  and  the  fellow  who  lives 
next  door.  

[Prom  the  Portage  (Wis.)  Daily  Register, 
Aug.  2, 19651 

Wisconsin  Congressman  Robert  Kasten- 
MEiEB  has  led  the  way  in  what  we  cannot 
help  but  think  Is  an  admirable  cause.  It  is 
a  political  cause,  too.  It  will  help  the  ener- 
getic Kastenmeier's  image;  but,  mainly.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  wake  up  the  people  of  the 
liome  district  and  make  them  aware  that  the 
national  and  international  problems  which 
face  our  Nation  face  them  also. 

Bob  KASTENMEIER  may  have  gained  pub- 
licity by  holding  his  hearing.  If  so,  he  richly 
deserves  It,  for  we,  in  turn,  have  gained  some 
small  lesson  in  the  degree  of  our  apathy 
toward  the  decisions  of  our  Government, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  our  becoming  more 
aware  of  what  is  happening  on  the  national- 
international  scene. 


|Prom  the  Waukesha  Preeman,  July  21,  1965] 
It  Is  responsive  to  this  overwhelming  sen- 
timent that  he  wants  public  discussion  of 
the  issue.  It  is  our  feeling,  as  well  as  his, 
that  the  American  people  ought  to  be  heard 
on  what  this  country's  course  shall  be  prior 
to  involvement  so  serious  that  there  would 
be  no  other  choice  than  all-out  war. 


[Prom  the  Madison  Capital  Times,  July  19, 
1965] 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  discussion  and 
debate  on  any  issue  faced  by  the  American 
people  It  Is  on  this  question  of  the  gather- 
ing war  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  to  what  might  be 
the  most  destructive  war  In  history.  But 
there  has  been  scarcely  any  debate  on  the 
decisions  which  have  so  deeply  involved  this 
country. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
take  long  to  express  my  thinking.  I  have 
read  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  I  have  read  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  coupled  with 
his  observations  today,  much  better  serve 
the  cause  of  free  speech  in  this  country, 
much  better  serve  our  historic  American 
tradition  of  freedom,  and  much  better 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  today  than 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleagrues 
concerning  the  Incident  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  this  discussion  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  statement 
which  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  made  about  the 
prospective  policy  position  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  United  Nations  assessments.  I 
thought  that  his  statement  was  not  only 
in  order  but  was  well  reasoned  and  timely 
and.  certainly,  breached  no  confidence  of 
any  kind  with  respect  to  any  committee 
hearing.  I  can  say  that  with  some  confi- 
dence. Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  attended 
the  committee  hearings  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  referred.    I  have 


also  read  the  press  reports,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  talking  about  was  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  having  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  press  of  this  Nation. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  amazed  that  there  should  be  this  in- 
tolerant attitude  toward  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing hearings  in  the  district  of  a  Member 
of  this  House.  In  a  way,  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  hearings  are  analogous  to  the 
practice  of  those  Members  who  seek  to 
ascertain  public  opinion  through  the  use 
of  polls.  I  know  that  many  Members  of 
the  House  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. Also,  in  a  way,  it  is  analogous  to 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  newspa- 
pers of  this  Nation  to  have  the  readers 
comment  in  the  newspaper  giving  their 
private  and  individual  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
holding  hearings  of  the  kind  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  held  pro- 
motes the  public  interest  and  serves  to 
develop  a  deeper  public  xmderstanding 
of  the  issues  involved  and  helps  to  en- 
lighten the  Members  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  both  serve  the  constituents  of 
their  own  districts  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  discussed 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  the 
nature  of  the  hearings  he  was  proposing 
to  hold.  It  was  clear  to  me  then,  that 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  these  were 
to  be  official  hearings,  but  were  unofficial. 
I  have  since  verified  that  by  reading  the 
press  release  which  announced  such 
hearings. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  help  arrange 
for  a  speaker  for  a  teach-in  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  this  country,  and  I  was  in 
touch  with  the  Department  of  State  to 
gain  from  them  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration's  point  of  view. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  teach-ins, 
these  hearings,  and  every  other  forum 
in  this  country  which  provide  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  an  issue  as  crucial  as  that 
of  Vietnam  deserve  our  support  and  do 
promote  the  public  interest. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I 
serve  with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is 
one  of  the  hard-working  effective  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  He  has  demon- 
strated on  that  committee  a  very  deep 
and  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  and  for  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  with  the 
efforts  which  he  has  made  to  try  to  in- 
form himself  more  completely  about  the 
views  of  his  constituents  on  Vietnam 
and  in  promoting  a  broader  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  policy  alternatives  which 
continue  to  confront  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal! 
in  his  remarks  on  the  importance  of  un- 
official congressional  hearings  on  the 
Vietnam  situation.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  public  debate  should  ever  become 
the  casualty  of  war.  It  is  alarming  that 
debate  should  ever  be  stifled  because 
views  expressed  differ  from  official  gov- 
ernmental policy. 

The  Congress  has  yet  to  undertake  a 
full-scale  discussion  of  the  American 
military  and  political  role  in  Vietnam. 
Nonetheless,  decisions  are  made  every 
day  that  touch  the  life  of  every  American 
family.  Congressmen  need,  and  the 
American  people  deserve,  all  the  illumi- 
nation that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  issues. 

The  hearings  I  held  on  August  12  and 
13  in  New  York  City  were  designed  to  do 
just  that.  Panels  were  balanced  with 
witnesses  who  presented  various  points 
of  view— some  in  support  of  and  some  in 
opposition — to  administration  policy. 
Informed  citizens  exchanged  views  and 
debated  the  issues  in  a  free  and  open 
forum. 

To  label  such  hearings  crackpot  or  the 
participants  propagandists  is  to  cloud 
the  importance  of  what  was  said.  It  is 
to  divert  attention  away  from  the  debate 
by  the  most  tactless  name-calling. 

I  am  shocked  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  would  attack  another  Member 
for  encouraging  this  kind  of  public  dis- 
cussion and  impugn  his  motives.  Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]  is  owed  a  public 
apology. 

People  in  a  democracy  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  attentive  at  all 
times  to  decisions  and  events  which 
shape  their  lives.  Quiescence  is  never 
the  duty  of  a  citizen.  A  silent  democ- 
racy is  in  fact  a  dangerous  democracy. 
Informed  public  discussion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  sign  of  a  vital  citizenry.  I 
for  one  have  no  fears  of  citizens  speaking 
out. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  these  teach-ins  and  I  sub- 
scribe totally  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  also 
to  the  wisdom  of  having  broadcast  in 
the  country  a  program  of  informal  so- 
called  hearings. 

Again,  I  subscribe  to  that  fact  that 
there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion, 
but  I  have  known  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  for  some 
10  years  and  his  loyalty,  his  integrity, 
and  his  patriotism  is  unquestioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  which  were 
made  and  which  I  have  read  in  the 
Record  certainly  were  ill-advised  and  in- 
temperate. The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  a  sincere  Representative  who  has 
been  overwhelmingly  elected  from  his 
district.  With  respect  to  those  remarks 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
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[Mr.  Rosenthal! .  "I  am  with  you  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Record  would  some 
day  be  adjusted  and  that  they  would  be 
withdrawn." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  the  floor  today  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  apprehension. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  in  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country — but  especially  in  Los  Angeles 
and  southern  California — are  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  run  cold.  Here  we 
have  seen  rioting  conducted  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  only  be  called  armed 
insurrection.  Here  we  have  seen  armed 
thugs  running  rampant  in  the  streets 
burning,  pillaging,  and  killing. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  yesterday 
from  a  constitutent  who  is  now  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  described  to  me  the  hell 
and  horror  of  that  city  during  the  past 
few  days  and  said.  "This  isn't  America." 
I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
three  newspaper  clippings — the  first  a 
short  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  this  date  giving  the  current  status 
in  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.;  and  two  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  14  describing  conditions 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago : 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  16.  1965] 
Los  Angeles  rioters  were  driven  from  the 
streets   by  authorities. 

Looting  and  arson  decreased  In  the  city's 
Negro  ghetto  on  the  fifth  day  of  disorders, 
but  sniper  fire  Increased.  Firemen  and 
police  were  favorite  targets,  and  some  cars 
on  a  busy  freeway  were  fired  upon.  A  Negro 
looting  a  liquor  store  was  killed  by  police 
early  yesterday,  bringing  the  death  toll  to  31, 
all  but  4  of  them  Negroes.  The  riots  left 
762  Injured  and  2,334  in  Jail;  fire  damage  was 
put  at  $175  million  with  unestlmated  mil- 
lions In  looting  losses. 

A  curfew  was  extended  by  California  Gov- 
ernor Brown  after  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  had  seized  control  from  the 
rioters  Saturday  night.  Security  forces 
sealed  off  a  42-square-mlle  area  so  tightly 
that  residents  couldn't  get  out  to  buy  food. 
Most  of  the  grocery  stores  In  the  area  had 
been  burned  and  looted. 

President  Johnson  expressed  a  sense  of 
national  relief  as  order  was  being  restored 
"to  the  frightened  streets"  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  said  resort  to  terror  takes  from  the  Negro 
"the  very  weapons  with  which  he  Is  achiev- 
ing his  own  emancipation." 

Chicago  police  aurested  46  persons  Satur- 
day night  and  early  yesterday  as  violence 
resumed  sporadically  on  the  West  Side.  Riot- 
ing began  Thursday  night  when  a  firetruck 
killed  a  Negro  woman.  In  Springfield,  Mass., 
calm  prevailed  after  a  civil  rights  demon- 
stration In  which  44  persons  were  arrested 
early  yesterday. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  14, 

1965] 
Advertising    Salesman    Recalls    Terkor    of 
Los  Angeles  Rioting 
(Note. — Robert  Richardson,  24,  a  Negro,  Is 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.     He  witnessed  rioting  In  South  Los 
Angeles  for  nearly  8  hours  Thursday  night.) 
(By  Robert  Richardson) 
Los  Angeles.  August  13. — It  was  the  most 
terrifying  thing  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

I  went  along  with  the  mobs — watching, 
listening. 

If  s  a  wonder  anyone  with  white  skin  got 
out  of  there  alive. 

I  S.IW  people  with  guns.  The  cry  went  up 
several  times — "Let's  go  to  Lynwood'  (an  all- 
white  neighborhood)  whenever  there  weren't 
enough  whites  around. 

Every  time  a  car  with  whites  in  It  entered 
the  area,  the  word  spread  like  lightning  down 
the  street: 

"Here  comes  'Whltey' — get  him." 
The  older  people  would  stand  in  the  back- 
ground, egging  on  the  teenagers  and  the 
people  in  their  early  twenties.  Then  the 
young  men  and  women  would  rush  in  and 
pull  people  from  their  cars  and  beat  them 
and  try  to  set  fire  lo  their  cars. 

One  white  couple.  In  their  sixties,  hap- 
penened  to  be  driving  along  before  the  block- 
ades were  put  up.  They  were  beaten  and 
kicked  until  their  faces,  hands,  and  clothing 
were  bloody.  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
be  killed.  How  they  survived  I  don't  know. 
Those  not  hitting  and  kicking  the  couple 
were  standing  there  shouting  "Kill!  Kill!" 
Finally,  they  turned  them  loose.  An  am- 
bulance was  called,  and  they  were  taken 
away. 

Two  white  men  ducked  when  rocks  bom- 
barded their  car.  When  they  ducked,  the  car 
hit  a  car  with  Negroes. 

They  were  beaten  so  badly  one  man's  eye 
was  hanging  out  of  the  socket.  Some  Negro 
ministers  made  their  way  through  the  crowd 
and  carried  both  men  into  an  ai>artment 
building  and  called  an  ambulance. 

The  crowd  called  the  ministers  hypocrites. 
They  cussed  them  and  spit  on  them.  Some 
Negro  officers  tried  to  disperse  the  crowd,  but 
they  were  jeered  at,  sworn  at,  called  traitors 
and  stoned. 

The  Negro  officers  were  given  a  worse  time 
than  the  white  officers. 

Llght-sklnned  Negroes  such  as  myself  were 
targets  of  rocks  and  bottles  until  someone 
standing  nearby  would  shout,  "He's  blood," 
or  "he's  a  brother — lay  off." 

As  some  areas  were  blockaded  during  the 
night,  the  mobs  would  move  outside,  looking 
for  more  cars  with  whites.  When  there  were 
no  white  cars,  they  started  throwing  rocks 
and  bottles  at  Negro  cars.  Then  near  mid- 
night, they  began  looting  stores  owned  by 
whites. 

Everybody  got  In  the  looting — children, 
grownups,  old  men  and  women,  breaking 
windows  and  going  into  stores. 

Then  everybody  started  drinking — even 
little  kids  8  or  9  years  old.  That's  when  the 
cry  started,  "Let's  go  where  'Whltey'  lives." 
That's  when  I  began  to  see  guns. 

I  believe  the  mobs  would  have  moved  into 
white  neighborhoods,  but  it  was  getting  late, 
and  many  of  them  had  to  go  to  work  this 
morning. 

But  some  said,  "Walt  till  tonight  and 
Saturday.  We'll  really  roll  over  the  weekend. 
We'll  really  get  'Whltey'  then." 

They  knew  they  had  the  upper  hand.  They 
seemed  to  sense  that  not  the  police  nor  any- 
one else  could  stop  them. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  14,  1965] 

Mob  Slashes  Policej«am  in  New 

Chicago  Outburst 

Chicago,  Augiist  13.— A  crowd  of  Negroes 

attacked  and  slashed  a  white  policeman  to- 


night as  he  drove  to  work  through  a  racially 
troubled  West  Side  neighborhood. 

Blood  streamed  from  face  cuts  onto  his 
civilian  clothes  as  other  policemen  led  him 
through  a  shoving,  shouting  crowd  of  about 
200  Negroes.  He  was  identified  as  Robert 
Wiens.  25. 

A  uniformed  policeman  was  reported  to 
have  been  knocked  unconscious  when  a  bot- 
tle sailed  through  the  window  of  his  squad 
car  and  hit  him  on  the  head.  His  identity 
was  not  Immediately  known. 

The  attack  on  Wiens  took  place  1  block 
from  a  civil  rights  rally  sponsored  by  ACT, 
a  clvU  rights  group.  The  rally  swelled  to 
about  300  after  the  attack  on  Wiens. 

The  all-Negro  crowd  at  the  rally  shouted 
"revenge"  and  "fight"  as'  ACT  leader  Law- 
rence Landry  exhorted  them:  "You  are  mis- 
used In  a  white-controlled  society."  Lan- 
dry's speech  did  not  make  a  direct  call  to 
violence. 

During  the  demonstration,  2  dozen  crowd 
members  marched  into  the  Intersection  of 
Wilcox  Avenue  and  Pulaski  Road,  wherp 
they  waved  signs,  stopping  traffic  for  5  min- 
utes. 

No  arrests  were  made  Immediately. 

At  one  point,  a  segment  of  the  crowd 
surged  several  blocks  down  the  street  to  the 
Goldblatt  Bros.  Department  Store,  where 
they  shouted  obscenities  against  "the  white 
man's  store"  and  attempted  to  break  in. 
Police  from  six  nearby  squad  cars  quelled  the 
attempt  in  minutes. 

A  group  of  about  15,  mostly  teenagers  and 
Including  girls,  broke  windows  of  the  store. 

Earlier,  city  officials  suspended  three  fire- 
men and  began  an  Inquiry  after  a  fire  truck 
accident  killed  a  woman  bystander  and 
provoked  a  racial  demonstration  last  night. 

Desegregation  leaders  had  attributed  some 
of  the  bitter  feeling  to  the  absence  of  Negro 
firemen  in  the  station  at  4000  West  Wilcox 
Street,  a  predominantly  Negro  nelght)orhood 

PLre  Commissioner  Robert  J.  Qulnn  shifted 
Engine  Co.  12,  consisting  of  18  Negro  fire- 
men and  1  white  captain.  Into  the  Wilcox 
Street  Station  to  replace  Truck  Co.  No.  26. 
A  spokesman  at  the  station  said  the  move 
was  made  because  comi>any  26's  truck  was 
damaged  In  last  night's  Incident  and  was 
undergoing  repairs. 

Civil  disobedience  such  as  the  current 
riots  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  are 
doing  much  to  harm  legitimate  Negro 
goals. 

The  triggering  incident  in  Chicago,  a 
Negro  woman  accidentally  killed  by  a 
firetruck,  certainly  cannot  be  called 
trivial.  But  the  resultant  explosion  of 
racial  violence  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  cause.  Also,  the  firetruck  was 
responding  to  a  false  alarm  in  a  Negro 
neighborhood,  and  the  race  of  the  per- 
son who  set  the  alarm  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. 

The  violent  and  devastating  riots  in 
Los  Angeles  are  inexcusable.  They  were 
triggered  by  the  arrest  of  a  Negro  youth 
on  suspicion  of  dnmken  driving,  and  I 
would  rather  imagine  that  Los  Angeles 
police  blotters  of  the  same  day  showed 
a  number  of  arrests  of  whites  on  similar 
charges  without  any  riots. 

I  highly  commend  responsible  Ne- 
groes in  these  critical  areas  who  are  try- 
ing to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  despite 
the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  they  a^ 
being  subjected  to  greater  abuse  thSn 
that  suffered  by  most  whites. 

In  this  connection,  I  note  that  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  is  currently  planning  on  going  to 
Hanoi  to  talk  peace  with  Ho  Chi-minh. 
Perhaps,  before  Dr.  King  attempts  any 
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self-appointed  international  peace  as- 
signments, he  should  stop  off  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  critical  areas  of 
the  Nation.  In  my  opinion,  Dr.  King 
and  other  recognized  leaders  of  this 
Nation's  civil  rights  movement  are  obli- 
gated to  help  quell  these  insurrections 
which  are  the  Inevitable  result  of  pyra- 
miding violations  of  the  law  which  have 
been  occurring  in  scores  of  previous  dem- 
onstrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  great  fear  among 
our  people.  Where  will  this  lawlessness 
strike  next? 

Those  with  grievances  have  no  busi- 
ness rioting  in  the  streets,  destroying 
lives  and  property.  They,  like  everyone 
else,  have  constitutional  recourse  to  the 
courts  and  to  lawmaking  bodies  if  their 
rights  have  been  abridged  in  any  way. 
This  kind  of  violence  can  only  drive 
races  in  this  country  into  armed  camps. 
It  would  seem  to  me  fundamental  that 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  demand- 
ing full  privileges  of  citizenship  should 
assume  at  least  some  of  the  basic  respon- 
sibilities of  that  citzenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  leaders  must  not  give 
comfort  to  lawless  behavior.  Our  legis- 
lators are  entrusted  to  pass  good  legisla- 
tion. Our  people*  are  responsible  for 
selection  of  good  leaders,  and  to  honor 
and  obey  the  law.]  These  are  the  only 
conditions  under  which  domestic  peace 
and  security  can  exist.  This  is  rule  by 
law.    This  is  the  American  way. 

Let  us  all  join  in  responsible  effort  to 
end  prejudice,  hatred,  and  violence 
within  this  country.  Let  us  never,  ir- 
respective of  our  racial  heritage,  forget 
that  our  Constitution  is  not  only  color 
blind,  but  it  recognizes  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  system  is  the  last  best  hope  on 
earth  for  mankind — let  us  not  fail  those 
who  have  paid  dearly  to  entrust  its  bless- 
ing to  us. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  APPEARS  UN- 
WILLING TO  STRIP  RIGHT  TO 
VOTE  FROM  TWO  MAJOR  POWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gal- 
lagher] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  took  a  painful  step  at  the 
United  Nations  today  and  nobody  seems 
entirely  happy  about  it.  We  are  involved 
in  some  rather  painful  business  in  Viet- 
nam and  no  one  is  entirely  happy  about 
that  either.  But,  as  we  in  this  Chamber 
are  well  aware,  working  constructively 
with  reality  is  seldom  easy. 

The  realities  facing  the  administration 
in  its  dealings  with  the  constitutional- 
financial  crisis  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  are  simple,  clear  cut, 
and  obvious: 

Majority  sentiment  in  the  General  As- 
sembly appears  to  be  unwilling  to  strip 
from  two  major  powers  the  right  to  vote 
because  they  have  refused  to  pay  assess- 
ments for  major  activities  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  support.  This  unwillingness 
stems  from  the  simple  but  genuine  fear 
on  the  part  of  many  members  that  to  do 
so  would  split  the  United  Nations  apart. 


leaving    them    adrift   alone    in   a    very 
troubled  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  sign  away,  by  legislative  act, 
their  only  real  power:  the  power  under 
the  Charter  to  assess  its  membership  col- 
lectively for  activities  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  member  states.  And  this  is 
what,  in  effect,  they  would  be  doing  if 
they  voted  formally  not  to  apply  the 
sanctions  of  article  19  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  France,  the  principal  delin- 
quents. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  been  like  a  sick  man  forced 
to  lie  in  a  hospital  bed,  unable  to  do 
much  other  than  think  about  his  own 
weakness.  And  during  that  time,  with- 
out a  forum  for  orderly  dialog  among 
nations,  we  have  seen  what  we  call  "the 
world  situation"  deteriorate.  Examples? 
Today's  morning  newspaper  lists  a  few: 
Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Kash- 
mir, rumors  of  a  possible  nuclear  test 
by  Indonesia  who  is  at  odds  with  her 
neighbor  Malaysia,  Cyprus.  Plain  com- 
monsense  dictates  that  the  United  States 
insure  the  availability  of  every  instru- 
mentality possible  to  channel  the  ener- 
gies of  a  restless  family  of  nations  into 
paths  leading  away  from,  not  toward, 
chaos  and  disaster.  The  General  As- 
sembly may  not  be  as  strong  as  it  thought 
it  was  a  year  ago,  but  at  least  the  states- 
manlike move  today  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation should  help  get  it  out  of  the  hos- 
pital and  onto  its  feet  where  it  can  tower 
collectively  over  the  misadventures  of 
its  membership. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  over  the 
past  few  months,  and  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  lot  more  in  the  next  few 
days,  about  mistakes  and  defeat.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  cardinal  mistake 
was  that  the  General  Assembly  mis- 
judged its  maturity.  It  moved  decisively 
in  the  name  of  its  collective  membership 
to  meet  threats  to  the  peace,  trusting  in 
the  collective  responsibility  of  that  mem- 
bership to  support  its  initiatives.  It  was 
only  after  deep  commitment  that  it  dis- 
covered that  some  of  those  members 
wanted  out,  even  though  they  had  ac- 
quiesced and  in  some  cases  voted  for  the 
major  peacekeeping  undertakings  in  the 
Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

By  its  unwillingness  now  to  insist  that 
these  delinquent  members  pay  their  fair 
share  of  these  operations,  the  General 
Assembly  has  admitted  to  its  limitations 
as  a  corporate  body  of  nations,  and  ac- 
cepted that  it  will  not  require  major 
powers  to  shoulder  the  greater  burden  of 
financing  of  major  activities  they  do  not 
wish  to  support.  This  does  not  mean 
that  future  such  activities  will  die 
unborn.  On  the  contrary,  they  can  be 
financed  by  those  nations  principally  in- 
terested and  concerned. 

As  Ambassador  Goldberg  said  today, 
however,  the  United  States  considers 
such  an  attitude  equally  applicable  to 
itself.  Thus,  although  he  stressed  the 
firmness  of  U.S.  supE>ort  for  the  integrity 
of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, our  new  representative  served  no- 
tice that  this  country  reserved  the  right 
to  hold  back  its  support  of  questionable 
major  activities  which  an  irresponsible 


majority  might  attempt  to  launch  in  the 
future. 

As  for  the  word  "defeat,"  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  applies  really  to  the  General 
Assembly's  battle  with  itself.  The  United 
States  could  be  Jiminy  Cricket  for  only 
so  long.  The  World  Court  could  advise 
but  once.  After  that,  it  was  up  to  the 
General  Assembly  collectively  to  decide 
the  extent  of  the  role  as  an  interna- 
tional deliberating  and  deciding  body  it 
could  actually  play  in  the  world  as  it  is 
today. 

The  task  for  the  United  States  now  is 
exactly  as  it  has  been  since  the  signing 
of  the  charter  20  years  ago  in  1945.  It  is 
to  work  to  bring  to  the  commumty  of 
nations  through  our  voice  in  the  United 
Nations  the  ideals  and  goals  and  belief 
in  the  rights  of  man  which  have  mo- 
tivated us  as  a  nation  for  almost  200 
years.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  the 
United  Nations  to  help  keep  chaos  and 
irresponsibility  from  keeping  us  and 
other  peace-loving  nations  from  realizing 
the  goals  we  seek. 

I  do  not  view  our  position  as  a  back- 
down. I  view  it  as  a  mature  demonstra- 
tion of  our  desire  not  to  dissolve  the 
U.N.  and  leave  the  United  Nations 
building  as  an  empty  monument  to  the 
futility  of  man's  search  for  peace.  The 
central  problem  in  the  world  today  is  in 
the  perilous  posture  of  world  peace  in 
Vietnam.  The  best  hope  for  a  termina- 
tion of  that  war  is  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  light  it  would  not  only  be 
immature  but  adverse  to  our  national 
interest  and  toward  world  peace  to  force 
a  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  by 
a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  legal  interpretation  of  one's  finan- 
cial obligation. 

On  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
the  American  eagle  holds  in  one  of  its 
talons  an  olive  branch  and  in  the  other 
arrows.  Our  history  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  time  for  the  arrows  and 
a  time  for  the  olive  branch.  The  neces- 
sity to  use  the  arrows  is  unfortunate  and 
yet  in  Vietnam  today  that  necessity 
continues  to  exist.  At  the  United  Na- 
tions today  we  are  relying  more  on  the 
olive  branch  in  order  to  prevent  the 
stalemate  and  possible  dissolution  of  the 
United  Nations  because  we  are  essen- 
tially interested  in  peace  and  the  United 
Nations  still  remains  man's  best  hope 
for  peace.  Perhaps  the  United  Nations 
will  never  realize  a  world  of  total  agree- 
ment but  it  could  realize  a  world  at 
peace  living  by  the  rule  of  law.  This 
has  long  ago  become  a  necessity  rather 
than  an  idle  dream. 

For  now  that  man  has  found  the 
means  of  ending  the  human  story  on  this 
earth  he  should  find  the  means  for  it  to 
continue.  The  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  frail  and  sick  though  it  is,  is 
still  the  best  apparatus  of  making  this 
hope  a  reality. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  sound  though  I  believe  it 
to  be,  will  renew  the  opportunities  to 
demagogue  against  the  United  Nations 
by  those  who  never  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  imperfections  of  that  body. 

It  will  be  condemned  as  soft  on  com- 
munism— but  can  anyone  really  believe 
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that  over  80,000  American  troops  fighting 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  is 
being  soft  on  communism?  Certainly  the 
Communist  aggressors  of  North  Vietnam 
would  disagree  that  we  are  soft  on  com* 
munism  when  they  look  up  and  see  our 
bombers  flying  with  complete  freedom  in 
their  air. 

To  those  who  advocate  a  confrontation 
on  this  issue  merely  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  into  leaving  the  United  Nations 
let  them  not  be  unaware  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  wanted  a  confrontation  they  have 
every  reason  to  do  so  in  Vietnam  where 
the  creditability  of  the  Communist  com- 
mitment is  being  destroyed. 

Confrontations  are  easy  to  come  by, 
their  disposal  is  more  diflBcult.  Perhaps 
we  have  gone  farther  down  the  path  in 
search  of  a  solution  than  we  should  be 
required.  But  the  requirements  of  world 
leadership  are  not  simple.  I  am  sure 
that  history  will  record  that  while  we 
made  a  difficult  decision  today  we  never- 
theless made  one  necessary  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  together.  And  in  mak- 
ing it  we  laid  down  a  new  principle  that 
will  allow  the  United  Nations  to  get  on 
with  its  work.  The  work  of  that  body  is 
peace.  We  know  some  of  the  things  it 
cannot  do,  now  let  us  explore  the  things 
it  can  do.  It  has  done  and  it  can  do 
quite  a  lot.  Let  it  now  turn  to  the  im- 
portant work  for  which  it  was  created. 


minded  us  of  what  the  complete  gentle- 
man is  and  should  be.  Time  will  show 
his  inestimable  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress and  health  of  not  only  his  district 
but  the  entire  Nation. 


CONGRESSMAN   BEN  ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time,  not  to  defend  or  attempt 
in  any  way  to  explain  or  apologize  what 
is  in  need  of  no  defense  or  apology. 

I  speak  of  the  clear  record  of  honest, 
efBcient,  effective  representation  offered 
by  my  great  and  esteemed  colleague, 
BENJ.MkiiN  Rosenthal. 

Those  of  us  inured  to  the  hurly-burly 
of  political  life  and  public  office  know  the 
extremes  that  otherwise  sensible  and 
rational  human  beings  reach  while  in 
the* process  of  public  debate  and  discus- 
sion. This  does  not  mean  that  intem- 
perate and  unjust  and  untrue  statements 
by  anyone  should  be  tolerated  or  con- 
doned in  either  public  or  private  life. 
Ben  Rosenthal's  shoulders  are  broad 
enough  and  big  enough  to  take  calumny 
and  invective  calmly  and  objectively. 
For  this  I  admire  him  and  honor  him. 
I  commend  Congressman  Rosenthal's 
restraint  and  magnanimity. 

I  have  known  Ben  Rosenthal  to  be  a 
true  patriot,  a  most  conscientious  and 
honorable  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  honors  and  graces 
these  Chambers.  His  countenance  is 
that  which  reflects  honor  and  great 
love  for  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  overwhelming 
majority  of  us — I  daresay  the  universal 
opinion,  shared  by  every  one  of  us — is 
that   Ben    Rosenthal   has   always   re- 


A  RURAL  RESCUE  ACT 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungate]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
newspaper  has  again  given  proof  of  its 
right  to  that  title.  On  Tuesday,  August 
10.  1965,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
following  the  tradition  of  Joseph  Pulit- 
zer published  an  editorial  dealing  with 
one  of  our  greatest  American  dilemmas. 
This  great  metropolitan  daily  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  see  past  the  end  of 
a  grocery  cart.  It  indicated  rural  citi- 
zens may  have  magnified  the  threat  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling.  For  there  are  people  in  our 
cities,  as  there  are  families  on  our  farms, 
who  recognize  this  as  one  nation,  one 
family  of  peoples,  and  who  refuse  to 
compartmentalize  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems. 

Poverty  is  poverty,  and  Americans  who 
live  without  decent  housing  and  modem 
schools;  who  receive  subsistence  wages 
in  our  affluent  economy,  such  people  do 
not  constitute  a  farm  problem,  or  a  slum 
problem,  but  they  are  an  American 
problem. 

To  deplore  American  farm  surpluses 
in  a  world  where  countless  thousands  die 
of  starvation  is  to  kill  the  chicken  for 
not  laying  an  omelette.  The  American 
farmer  is  one  segment  of  our  economy 
that  is  clearly  outdistancing  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  Missouri, 
which  furnished  our  Nation  with  its  first 
school  of  journalism,  has  men  to  con- 
tinue the  highest  traditions  of  that  pro- 
fession by  providing  Informed  and  un- 
selfish counsel  to  our  citizens  and  I 
include  that  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

A  Rural  Rksctte  Act 

If  the  Johnson  administration  could  ap- 
ply the  same  consensus  strategy  to  farm 
policy  that  It  has  so  successfully  applied  to 
several  major  new  bills,  the  result  would  be 
a  bold  new  farm  program.  But  there  Is  no 
consensus  on  farm  policy. 

Consequently  Congress  faces  a  fight  over 
the  administration  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  fight  pits  what 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  calls  the 
"bread  trust"  against  what  his  opponents 
term  a  "bread  tax." 

These  charges  focus  public  attention  on 
only  one  aspect  of  the  farm  bill:  the  wheat 
provision.  It  would  require  wheat  processors 
to  buy  certificates  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  instead 
of  75  cents.  The  50-cent  Increase,  plus  regu- 
lar price  supports  at  $1.25,  would  give  the 
farmer  $2.50  a  bushel — or  nearly  parity. 

No  doubt  the  processors  would  pass  the 
Increased  certificates  charge  on  to  con- 
sumers. So  the  processors.  Joined  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  speak  of 
a  bread  tax.  It  Is  an  exaggerated  charge. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  majority  doubts 


that  the  new  costs  to  processors  would  add  aa 
much  as  a  penny  to  their  costs  on  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  farmer  receives  only  about  3 
cents  for  the  wheat  In  one  loaf,  and  though 
the  retail  price  has  gone  up  8  cents  In  recent 
years,  the  farmers  has  not  had  any  share  of 
the  rise. 

Secretary  Freeman  bases  his  counterattack 
partly  on  the  fact  that  5  major  processors 
among  3,500  baking  firms  enjoyed  57  percent 
of  the  baking  Industry's  profits  (after  taxes). 
His  exaggerated  talk  of  a  bread  trust  does 
not  prove,  however,  that  a  few  companies  set 
the  price  of  bread.  It  does  suggest  the  Irony 
of  such  Industrial  giants  suddenly  rushing  to 
the  defense  of  the  poor  farmer  and  the  poor 
consumer. 

In  all  this  flamboyant  propaganda  there  is 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  bur- 
den of  farm  subsidies  should  be  transferred 
from  the  taxpayer  to  the  consumer.  In 
theory,  tax-supported  subsidies  are  fairer. 
In  practice,  If  the  House  committee  and  Mr. 
Freeman  are  right,  the  consumer  should  pay 
very  little  more  for  bread — while  the  Govern- 
ment saves  more  than  $150  million  a  year  and 
raises  wheat  farmers'  Income  by  as  much. 

This  win  be  a  neat  trick  If  It  works,  and  It 
is  worth  a  trial.  It  Is  worth  a  trial  because 
the  alternatives  of  no  farm  bill  or  of  con- 
tinued high  Federal  costs  are  unacceptable, 
and  because  a  slight  shift  in  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  people  who  buy  It  makes  some  sense. 

Primarily  it  Is  worth  a  trial  because  rural 
America  lives  Increasingly  close  to  poverty 
and  needs  help.  Only  400,000  of  3  million 
farmers  earn  anything  near  parity  Income 
despite  the  flight  from  farm  to  city.  We 
would  prefer  to  see  a  farm  program  with  pay- 
ments graduated  to  Individual  need,  but 
surely  the  Nation's  food  costs  must  be  gradu- 
ated to  the  needs  of  Its  food  producers. 

Today  8  percent  of  the  population  produces 
food  for  all  the  i>opulatlon.  Despite  this  rec- 
ord of  general  efficiency,  farm  prices  have 
dropped  15  percent  In  17  years  while  living 
costs  have  Increased  35  percent.  America 
spends  less  on  food  proportionately,  than  any 
other  country,  but  fanners  as  a  whole  do  not 
enjoy  a  proportionate  share  of  the  prosperity 
they  have  helped  to  create. 

Well-fed  Americans  can  afford  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  food.  One  way  or  another 
they  win  have  to  do  so.  If  the  Great  Society 
is  ever  to  Incorporate  Its  diminishing  rural 
population. 


THE  BREAD  TAX 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  take  up  debate  on  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  wish  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House  today  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
wheat  program. 

As  It  now  stands,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
wheat  certificate  plan.  Wheat  has  been 
singled  out  for  regressive  consumer 
financing.  There  Is  no  question  that  by 
raising  the  cost  of  raw  wheat  to  the  proc- 
essor by  $0.50  a  bushel,  a  rise  in  consiuner 
prices  will  result.  My  study  of  this  mat- 
ter shows  that  bread  prices  will  go  up  at 
least  1  cent  a  loaf.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  in  his  request  to  Congress 
for  farm  legislation  stated  that  the  pro- 
posal would  "increase  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  by  a  little  more  than  1  cent." 

Those  hardest  hit  by  this  Increase 
would  be  the  urban  poor.  USDA  statis- 
tics indicate  that  the  lower  a  family's 
income,  the  higher  the  consumption  of 


wheat  products.  In  families  with  in- 
comes under  $2,000  a  year,  consumption 
of  bread  and  other  wheat  products,  per 
person,  is  1%  times  as  high  as  In  families 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more.  The 
incongruity  of  increasing  consumer 
prices,  which  hit  the  poor  the  hardest, 
at  the  time  the  Government  is  waging 
war  on  poverty,  is  alarming.  No  less 
strange  Is  the  Imposition  of  the  so-called 
bread  tax  when  we  just  repealed  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles,  cosmetics,  hand- 
bags, and  telephone  calls. 

In  short,  the  wheat  program  collides 
head  on  with  the  President's  promise  of 
aiding  those  people  who  now  live  In  the 
shadow  of  poverty.  Even  States  which 
impose  a  sales  tax  tend  to  exempt  food. 
To  do  anything  by  Government  action  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  basic  American  staple 
Is  to  frustrate  other  efforts  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  consumer  prices  on  the  poor. 

It  is  beside  the  point  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  program  by  saying  that 
it  would  raise  the  cost  of  bread  for  a 
family  of  four  by  only  6.4  cents  a  week, 
or  $3.33  a  year.  Any  deliberate  Increase 
in  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  poor  is  in- 
consistent with  relieving  poverty  by 
Government  programs.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  on  July  7,  1965, 
termed  such  a  situation  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" thinking. 

Ester  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 
wrote: 

We  are  aware  of  the  widely  publicized 
predictions  that  this  program  will  raise  the 
price  of  bread  and  wheat  products.  •  •  • 
We  also  realize  that  any  further  increase  In 
the  price  of  such  a  staple  produce  would 
be  unwelcome,  especially  by  those  finding 
it  difficult  to  live  within  their  Incomes. 

Taking  Mrs.  Peterson's  estimate  that 
the  cost  of  bread  to  the  average  con- 
sumer would  Increase  83  cents  a  year, 
and  taking  Into  consideration  the  rela- 
tively higher  per  capita  consumption  of 
poor  families,  how  would  this  affect  New 
York  City?  There  are  currently  over 
480,000  welfare  recipients  at  an  expense 
of  $33  million  to  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  In  the  city.  What  will  the 
hike  in  bread  prices  mean  to  the  city's 
welfare  budget?  Welfare  payments 
certainly  take  into  account  consumer 
prices.  Will  there  have  to  be  an  Increase 
In  welfare  payments  to  keep  abreast  of 
bread  costs.  And  how  will  increased 
flour  and  wheat  prices  affect  city  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions  which 
provide  meals  for  the  sick  and  the  needy? 

The  wheat  program  as  It  stands  should 
not  be  supported.  It  Is  possible,  of 
course,  to  rework  the  program  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Direct  Government 
payments  to  growers  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  could  replace  the  indirect 
bread  tax  and  possibly  avoid  increased 
consumer  costs.  As  the  House  prepares 
for  debate,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
full  consideration  to  the  Implications  of 
the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  bread  to  the 
consumer. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Dyal,  for  August  16  to  August  19, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business. 


Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Friedel)  .  for  today  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hoiise,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pat  MAN,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, August  17,  1965;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  for  5  minutes  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettys)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ryan,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BoGGS,  on  August  17,  1965,  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  Wolff,  on  August  18,  for  15 
minutes. 


S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guillermo 
Macallntal  Madrigal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virglllo 
Acosta-Martlnez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  , 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Gans- 
muller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
Arthur  Goditlabois-Deacon;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  198  entitled  "The 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments"  and  the  1965  supple- 
ment thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 

—^—'^-^^—  LUTION  SIGNED 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  j^^..  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
extend  remarks  In   the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 


was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fog  arty  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7765  and  to  Include  tables. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watson)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Gettys)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  SCHISLER. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS    REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
Mah;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parlde 
Marchesan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  505.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darlyne 
Marie  Ceclle  Fisher  Every;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Ung- 
varl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslleos 
Koutsougeanopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1651.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Au- 
gustine Y.  M.  Yao;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence 
allowances  paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training; 

H.R.  208.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  the  same  lib- 
eralization of  time  limits  for  pursuing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  as  was  author- 
zed  for  blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87- 
591,  and  to  clarify  the  langviage  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  limiting  of  periods  for  pur- 
suing such  training; 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare,  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  23,  1949,  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

SJ.Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  to  authorize  the  apportionment  of  such 
amount,  and  for  other  pvupoees. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  August  17,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  2.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  ajid  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Platte 
River  and  tributaries,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  November  3. 
1943.  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  November  10,  1943. 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  April  24, 

•1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  262);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  three  Illustrations. 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  2,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Savannah  Harbor.  Ga.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 1.  1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  263) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  seven  illustrations. 

1452.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  30.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration  on  an  Interim  report  on  Cres- 
cent City  Harbor,  Calif.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  31,  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  264):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 

1453.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
cultiire,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  more  effective  regu- 
lation under  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

1454.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  deficiencies  In  adminis- 
tration of  donable  surplus  personal  property 
progr.am  for  educational  and  public  health 
purposes  In  the  State  of  Missouri,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  additional  costs  Inctirred  in  the 
management  of  automatic  data-processing 
equipment  at  National  Aviation  Facilities 
Experimental  Center.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  cost  of  Indirect  procurement  of 
F-105  aircraft  multiple-ejector  bomb  rack 
assemblies.  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 


a  report  of  retention  of  obsolete  telephone 
cable.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secrettury 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of  Indians, 
including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Indian  Affairs. 

1459.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  fund.s  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  109,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  an  application  for  a 
loan  by  the  Roosevelt  Water  Conservation 
District  of  Hlgley,  Ariz.,  pursuant  to  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (Aug.  6, 
1956,  70  Stat.  1044,  as  amended  June  5,  1957, 
71  Stat.  48);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1461.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
claims  presented  in  fiscal  year  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  767,  31  U.S.C.  240-242);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1462.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  OflBce  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  amending  sections  2  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  activities  as 
of  June  30.  1965,  pursuant  to  title  XII  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  30,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Fulchers  Landing, 
N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, adopted  July  16.  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1465.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  22,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Kodlak,  Alaska, 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  April 
25,  1959,  and  June  19,  1961,  and  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  August  15,  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  HK..  10281.  A  bill  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  establish  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
view Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  792).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  10342.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
accept  the  award  of  Offlcler  In  the  French 
National  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  793).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXni,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL: 

H.R.  10451.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  recreation  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    MACDONALD: 

H.R.  10452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  mov- 
ing expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  for  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees 
assigned  to  Isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  10453.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission  to  exercise  surveillance 
over  professional  boxing  matches  broadcast 
or  disseminated  by  wire  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  10454.  A  bill  to  provide  special  pay 
for  enlisted  members  of  the  Regular  com- 
ponents who  are  Involuntarily  extended  on 
active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

H.R.  10455.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  10456.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Study  Commission  on  Water  Conservation 
and  Utilization:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  10457.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  retention  of 
certain  Reserve  officers  In  an  active  status 
notwithstanding  certain  attrltlve  provisions 
of  chapters  363  and  863  thereof;  to  amend 
sections  323  and  709  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  Federal  recognition  and  to 
the  employment  of  persons  to  care  for  sup- 
plies of  the  National  Guard:  to  establish  a 
retirement  system  for  certain  National  Guard 
employees;  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  persons  com- 
pensated under  section  709  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  related  purposes: 
to   the   Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

H.R.  10458.  A  bill  to  provide  pecuniary  li- 
ability by  the  States  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  If  loss  or  damage  to  Federal 
property  resulted  from  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10459.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United   States  Code,   to  provide  certain 
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benefits  for  Reserves  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  are  injured  in  connec- 
tion with  Inactive  duty  training,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  10460.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  system  of 
rourts-martlal  for  the  National  Guard  not 
in  Federal  sefrvlce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10461.  A  bill  to  provide  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  authorized  medical  or  sur- 
gical care,  hospitalization  or  rehospltaliza- 
tiou  at  Federal  expense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10462.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  Incentive  plan 
for  participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10463.  A  bill  to  provide  that  National 
Guard  officers  appointed,  designated,  or  de- 
tailed as  U.S.  property  and  fiscal  officers  shall 
not  be  counted  against  the  a\ithorized  active 
duty  strength  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10464.  A  bin  to  provide  medicare  for 
dependents  of  reservists  who  die  in  a  train- 
ing status;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  10465.  A.  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal 
support  for  defense  forces  established  under 
section  109(c)  of  title  32;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Investigation 
by  a  military  department  of  certain  aircraft 
accidents  and  for  the  use  of  reports  resulting 
from  those  Investigations  in  actions  for  dam- 
ages; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10467.  A  bill  to  provide  for  leave  of 
absence  for  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  when  called  or  ordered  to  Federal  or 
State  military  service  in  aid  of  civil  author- 
ity: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10468.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  treatment 
of  Reserves  and  Regulars  in  the  payment  of 
per  diem;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  10469.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10470.  A  bin  to  proMde  for  the  fur- 
nl.shing  of  a  uniform  and  the  presentation  of 
a  flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10471.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
nnd  32.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  remission  or  cancellation  of  indebted- 
ness of  enlisted  memljers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  National  Guard  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10472.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  rights  and  protections  con- 
tained in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  CivU 
Relief  Act  of  1940;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  10473.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  special 
indemnity  Insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  10474.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
31  U.S.C.  822a,  to  provide  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  with  authority  to  audit  the 
exchange  stabilization  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.R.  10475.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  10476.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  Has- 
kell Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  10477.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.R.  10478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

HJi.  10479.  A     bill     to     Indemnify     dairy 
farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

H.R.  10480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion in  the  computation  of  accredited  service 
of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States 
or  instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  To  Study  Railway 
Post  Office  Service  and  Its  Relationship  to 
the  National  Transportation  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.  Res.  526.  A  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  118; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  10481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Owen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  10482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nora 
J.  Garner;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Sook  Yun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10484.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Bryttan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  10485.  A   blU   for   the  relief  of   Giu- 
seppe Glallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Martorana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10487.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Vlto 
Barresl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Marques;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Masssachusetts : 
H.R.  10489.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Jose 
Dos  Santos  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  10490.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  and  Antonina  Caroilo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10491.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Batista  Davi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10492.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Syed 
Hashlm  Reza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10493.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

257.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  State 
recreation  commission,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
relative  to  rental  charges  for  agencies  of  lo- 
cal government  for  use  of  certain  areas  of  the 
national  forests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

258.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Fish- 
ing Bridge  Station.  Wyo.,  relative  to  incor- 
porating the  U.S.  Trust  Territory  into  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

259.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  relative  to  reaffirming  American 
principles  of  fair  and  open  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


mm^ 


SENATE 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  Thou  art  the  true  home 
of  our  souls,  whence  we  sprang,  to  whom 
we  belong,  and  in  whose  love  and  fellow- 
ship we  may  daily  renew  our  strength. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  week,  com- 
fort us,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  a  vivid 
awareness  of  the  spiritual  verities  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  and  under- 
girded,  that  we  may  be  stripped  of  pride 
and  made  humble  and  penitent. 

In  a  world  full  of  the  clamor  of  the 
violent,  the  boasting  of  the  aiTogant.  and 
the  agony  of  tortured  peoples,  make  us 
valiant  for  thy  truth  in  a  day  when  the 
hearts  of  many  turn  to  water.  As  unde- 
feated souls  may  we  sustain  the  shocks 
of  these  days  of  social  rarthquake,  mas- 
ter their  handicaps,  turn  their  threats 
into  challenges,  and  at  last  make  even 
the  wrath  of  men  to  serve  Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  13,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
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following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions : 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  In  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training; 

H.R.  208.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  the  same  liberali- 
zation of  time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  was  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591.  and 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training: 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare.  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purjjoees; 

H.R.  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  23.  1949.  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  services  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  to  authorize  the  apportionment  of  such 
amount,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE    CALENDAR    UNDER 

RULE  vm 

On  request  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  call  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar  under  rule  VIII 
was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare, 
and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. The  request  has  been  cleared  with 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Mem- 
bers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  August  13,  1965, 

Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  favor- 
ably, with  an  amendment,  on  August  13, 


1965.  the  bill  (H.R.  5688)  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  600)  thereon,  which  was 
printed,  together  with  minority  and  sup- 
plemental views. 


MEMORIAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  memorial  of  Flora 
Terry,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  remonstrating 
against  the  establishment  of  Russian 
consular  establishments  in  American 
cities,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Os- 
car Valdes  Cruz  (Rept.  No.  603) ; 

H.R.  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Donovan  C.  Moffet  (Rept.  No.  604) ; 

H.R.  3750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  (Rept.  No.  605) ; 

H.R.  4719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
C.  Riunley.  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
George  S.  Rumley  (Rept.  No.  606) ;  and 

H.R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  paragraphs  b 
and  c  of  section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(Rept.  No.  607). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1701.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  Dr.  Joee 
M.  Qulntero  (Rept.  No.  608) ; 

S.  1802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Raul  C.  Soler  y  Rodriguez,  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
Gladis  B.  Pumarlega  de  Soler  (Rept.  No. 
609);   and 

S.  1945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo  (Rept.  No.  610). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Coounlsslon  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement  (Rept.  No.  602). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4465.  An  act  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations." 
codifying  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary 
relations  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept 
No.  612). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1154.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries  (Rept.  No.  601) . 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to 
Increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limita- 
tion on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts  In  suits  against  the  United 
States  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  compen- 
sation   (Rept.    No.    614); 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  to  amend  section  1825  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  witness  fees  in  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  in  proceedings  to  vacate  sen- 
tence under  section  2255  of  title  28  for  per- 
sons who  are  authorized  to  proceed  In  forma 
pauperis  (Rept.  No.  615) : 

H.R.  3990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1871  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit  mileage 
allowances  of  grand  and  petit  Jurors  (Rept. 
No.  616) ; 


H.R.  3992.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts  (Rept.  No.  617);  and 

H.R.  3997.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  foi 
the  recording  of  proceedings  In  the  U.S. 
district  courts  by  means  of  electronic 
sound  recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or 
mechanical  means  (Rept.  No.  618) . 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6964.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  against  the  United  States  (Rept 
No.  613). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

S.  2127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity Insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  combat  zones  (Rept.  No. 
619). 

Mr.  TALMADGE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
Senate  bill  2127,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  FOR 
FORMER  PRESIDENTS  AND  WID- 
OWS AND  MINOR  CHILDREN  OF  A 
FORMER  PRESIDENT— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— (S.  REPT.  NO.  611) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  bill 
(S.  2420)  to  provide  continuing  authority 
for  the  protection  of  former  Presidents 
and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on; which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  executive  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  C,  89th  Congress.  1st  session, 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
concerning  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Arbitral  Tribunal  to  dispose  of 
U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut  Dam.  signed  at 
Ottawa.  March  25,  1965  (Executive  Report 
No.  5). 


BILLS-INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  2409.  A  bill  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  increases  pro- 
vided under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  in  monthly  lns\irance  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  PEARSON: 

S.  2410.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  Haskell 


Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2411.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 

S.  2412.  A  bill  to  terminate  use  restric- 
tions on  certain  real  property  previously 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Kodlak.  Altiska.  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdalene 
Tsoukalos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  2414.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits for  firefighters  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  2415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
provide  a  new  schedule  of  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8.2416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  O. 
Erickson;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2417.  A  bill  to  require  operators  of  ocean 
cruises  by  water  between  the  United  States, 
its  possessions  and  territories,  and  foreign 
countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial  se- 
curity and  other  Information;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr. 
McIntyre)  : 

S.  2418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  2419.  A  bill  to  make  assistance  to  local- 
ities under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
contingent  upon  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  rental  properties  In 
such  localities  which  are  used  for  residen- 
tial purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  2420.  A  bill  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Eastland,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Conunittees.") 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Maonuson)  : 

S.  2421.  A  bill  to  make  retrocession  to  the 
State  of  Washington  of  Jurisdiction  over 
lands  comprising  the  Fort  Canby-Cape  Dis- 
appointment Area  near  the  mouth  of  the 
(Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSAL  NOT  TO  TABULATE  IN- 
CREASE IN  INCOME  DERIVED 
PROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN- 
CREASES IN  DETERMINING  ELI- 
GIBILITY FOR  A  VETERAN'S 
PENSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing, today,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  section  503,  relating 
to  non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sion payments  to  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  This 
amendment  provides  that  any  increase 
in  Income  derived  from  social  security 
increases  under  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  will  not  be  tabulated 
In  determining  eligibility  for  a  veteran's 
pension.  This  modification  is  necessary 
to  avoid  actually  penalizing  some  of  the 
very  people  living  on  low,  fixed  incomes 
that  the  7-percent  social  security  increase 
was  intended  to  aid.  Let  me  cite  a  case 
that  was  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  will  illustrate  the  need  of  which 
I  speak. 

A  certain  veteran  will  receive  an  in- 
crease of  $81  per  year  from  January  1, 
1965,  under  the  new  social  security 
amendments.  Since  he  is  already  under 
the  benefits  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram he  has  been  officially  advised  that 
he  must  accept  the  increase.  This  added 
sum  will,  unfortunately,  bring  his  total 
annual  income  to  a  figure  above  the 
$1,800  maximum  allowed  under  the  vet- 
erans' pension  program.  He  will,  there- 
fore, lose  the  $516  per  year  he  now  re- 
ceives as  a  pension,  thus  actually  re- 
ducing his  annual  income  by  $435.  So, 
one  of  the  typical  persons  we  intended 
to  help  with  this  much-needed  increase 
in  social  security  will  be  hurt  instead. 
This  case  is  only  one  of  many  like  it  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  will  be  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  law  related  to  determining  pension 
eligibility.  For  example,  effective  last 
year  Public  Law  88-664  exempted  10  per- 
cent of  retirement  income  from  counting 
against  the  maximum  allowable.  Sim- 
ilarly, donations  or  payments  from  wel- 
fare or  relief  organizations  do  not  count 
in  computing  pension  benefits.  Proceeds 
from  fire  insurance  policies  are  treated 
the  same  way,  as  are  profits  realized 
from  the  sale  of  a  house  or  personal 
property  other  than  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. 'There  are  other  specific  exclu- 
sions. It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  these 
exclusions,  and  they  are  all  highly  justi- 
fied, is  more  logical  than  the  one  I  now 
propose. 

Veterans  pensions  are  pitifully  low  at 
best.  The  meager  increase  of  7  percent  in 
the  new  social  security  amendments  will 
not  go  far  to  help  the  disabled  or  elderly 
person  living  on  a  small,  fixed  income. 
Surely  these  two  programs  should  not 
be  allowed  to  work  against  each  other 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  need  them 
and  are  qualified  to  receive  them.    The 


bill  I  offer  will  correct  the  unfortimate 
situation  that  exists  and  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  group  of  American  veterans 
who  need  and  deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2409)  to  prevent  loss  of 
veteran  pension  benefits  as  a  result  of 
increases  provided  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  in  monthly 
insurance  benefits  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


JURISDICTION  OVER  HASKELL  IN- 
DIAN INSTITUTE  SHOULD  BE 
CONCURRENTLY  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  correct  an 
error  of  long  standing  presently  affect- 
ing proper  law  enforcement  in  and 
around  Haskell  Indian  Institute  of  Law- 
rence, Kans.  The  bill  would  retrocede 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  Haskell  In- 
dian Institute  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Through  a  clerical  oversight  some  years 
ago,  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  instead  of  not- 
ing that  jurisdiction  would  be  concur- 
rently Federal  and  State. 

It  is  apparent  that  exclusive  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  an  institution  such  as 
Haskell,  which  is  contiguous  with  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  can  create  prob- 
lems involving  law  enforcement,  fire  pro- 
tection and  other  services  normally  en- 
gaged in  between  the  city  and  the  In- 
stitute. The  bill  I  introduce  today  has 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  where  no  oppo- 
sition is  expected.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  is  aware  of  this  legislation 
and  has  expressed  their  belief  that  juris- 
diction must  be  retroceded  to  Kansas  to 
offset  any  problems  which  might  occur 
through  the  joint  use  of  city  and  Institute 
property  for  such  programs  as  high 
school  athletics  and  other  sporting 
events. 

Because  the  city  of  Lawrence  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Haskell 
for  their  track  and  football  facilities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  next 
month,  it  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that 
this  bill  be  acted  upon  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  A  similar  bill  will  be 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Robert  Ells- 
worth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  immediate  action. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2410)  to  retrocede  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  Haskell  Institute,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  STUDY  AND  APPRAISAL 
OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  OP- 
ERATION OP  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
to  study  and  appraise  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Most  briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  create  once  again  a  Com- 
mission with  duties  and  responsibilities 
similar  to  those  of  the  highly  successful 
and  widely  heralded  Hoover  Commis- 
sions of  past  years. 

This  measure  would  create  a  biparti- 
san Commission  on  Governmental  Oper- 
ations. The  proposed  Commission  would 
be  authorized  to  make  studies  and  in- 
vestigations of  the  present  organization 
and  methods  of  operation  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  Congress  for 
appropriate  action  designed  to  abolish 
services,  activities,  and  functions  not 
necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Government  or  which  may  be  found  to  be 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

It  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  duplicated  and  overlapping  ac- 
tivities, organizations,  methods,  admin- 
istration, functions,  and  policies.  This 
study  would  proceed  with  the  view  of 
improving  Government  efficiency  and  ef- 
fecting economies  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  aid  the 
States,  counties,  and  cities  is  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  When  this  is  done 
some  tax  revenues  will  be  left  at  the  local 
levels.  In  order  to  do  this  every  p>ossible 
means  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  have 
learned  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  The  only  safe  way 
to  do  it  is  through  better  government: 
that  Is,  by  reorsranlzing,  merging,  elimi- 
nating, consolidating,  and  standardizing 
those  unnecessary  and  wasteful  practices 
which  exist  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment or  who  may  be  students  of  the 
former  Hoover  Commission  understand 
that  many  of  its  recommendations  have 
not  been  fully  implemented  and  these 
recommendations  should  be  reevaluated 
in  the  light  of  present  conditions. 

A  study  in  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  would  be 
consistent  with  and  complement  hear- 
ings now  being  held  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  on  the  organization  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
committee  is  now  making  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  operation  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  and  will  submit 
recommendations  designed  to  strengthen 
and  streamline  congressional  procedures 
and  operations  with  a  view  toward  im- 
proving the  relationship  of  Congress  with 
the  other  branches  of  our  National 
Government. 


Thus,  the  time  is  particularly  appro- 
priate, it  seems  to  me,  for  the  institution 
of  such  a  commission  as  provided  in  the 
proposed  bill. 

Since  the  last  reorganization  and 
streamlining  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  many  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  administrations  have  been  created. 
With  the  proliferation  of  bureaus  and 
the  attendant  multiplication  of  expendi- 
tures, the  lines  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility have  become  entangled.  This 
Congress,  in  particular,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  many  new  pieces  of  legislation, 
has  significantly  expanded  the  structure 
and  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Medicare,  new  health  legislation, 
the  expansion  of  the  poverty  program, 
Federal  aid  to  education,  water  pollution 
control,  new  housing  legislation  and  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  at  the  Cabinet  level, 
an  Equal  Opportunities  Commission,  and 
many  others  yet  to  be  acted  upon,  are 
examples  of  this  new  wave  of  Federal 
executive  action. 

Mr.  President,  with  some  of  these  meas- 
sures  I  have  found  myself  in  agreement. 
Others  I  have  opposed.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  my  position,  they  are  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  success  of 
each  of  these  measures  depends  not  upon 
their  passage  but  upon  their  implemen- 
tation. Indeed,  so  much  praise  has  been 
voiced  concerning  the  ability  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  pass  these 
measures  that  there  is  and  has  been  de- 
veloping an  attitude  that  the  passage  of 
a  bill  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  rather  the 
beginning. 

The  President  recognizes  the  existence 
of  this  situation  and,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  4.  1965.  he 
stated: 

For  government  to  serve  these  goals  it  must 
be  modern  In  structure,  efficient  In  action, 
and  ready  for  any  emergency.  I  am  busy 
currently  reviewing  the  structure  of  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Government.  I 
hope  to  reshape  It  and  reorganize  it  to  meet 
more  effectively  the  tasks  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  measure  introduced  today  is  iden- 
tical with  that  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Congressman  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  New  York  [Mr.  Wyd- 
LERl.  whc  has  exercised  great  initiative 
in  the  earlier  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  the  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site  at 
West  Branch.  Iowa,  was  signed  into  law. 
Many  who  honor  the  memory  and  the 
work  of  Herbert  Hoover  urge  the  contin- 
uing efforts  of  his  life  in  feeding  the 
poor,  in  guiding  the  young,  and  in  an- 
swering the  call  to  participation  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  With  the  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation proposed  we  may  continue  one 
of  his  greatest  works,  in  fairly,  honestly, 
and  independently  improving  the  tools 
of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  herein  introduced  be 
printed  in  full  following  these  remarks 
and  that  said  measure  remain  at  the 
desk  of  the  clerk  for  a  period  of  7  days 


for  those  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
should  wish  to  join  in  cosponsorship. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  will  remain  at  the  desk  for 
7  days,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  bill  (S.  2411)  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  commission  to  study  and  ap- 
praise the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
rations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2411 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  CoJigress  assembled, 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  economy,  ef- 
ficiency, and  improved  service  In  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  In  the  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  Independent  establishments, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by — 

( 1 )  recommending  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions; 

(2)  eliminating  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  services,  activities,  and  function.s: 

(3)  consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  a  similar  nature; 

(4)  abolishing  services,  activities,  and 
functions  not  necessary  to  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  government; 

(5)  defining    responsibilities    of    officials; 

(6)  eliminating  nonessential  services, 
functions,  and  activities  which  are  competi- 
tive with  private  enterprise;  and 

(7)  relocating  agencies  now  responsible 
directly  to  the  President  in  departments  or 
other  agencies  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  more 
efficient  as  a  result. 

EST.\BLISHMENT    OF    THE    COMMISSION    ON    THE 
OPERATION   OF   THE  EXECUTIVE   BRANCH 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this 
Act.  there  is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Executive  Branch  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attor- 
ney or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
chapter  11  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  use.  99). 

MEMBERSHIP   OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment  — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  private  life; 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  sjid  two 
from  private  life;  and 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvee,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from 
private  life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  from  private  life 


shall  represent  equally  the  majority  and 
minority  parties.  With  respect  to  members 
of  the  Conmilsslon  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
there  shall  be  a  Representative  and  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  majority  party  and  one  each 
from  the  minority  party. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organization  of  the  commission 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  appoint  the  last 
two  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
as  co-Chairmen.  If  no  such  app>olntment  Is 
made,  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  5.  Six  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the  commis- 
sion 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
.services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
fhall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
in  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$75  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  such  studies. 

staff  op  the  commission 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  jjersonnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
cla.ssificatlon  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810),  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  indi- 
viduals. 

expenses  of  the  commission 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

duties  or  THE  commission 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  study  and  investigate  the  present 
organization  and  methods  of  operation  of  all 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, offices,  independent  establishments, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Government 
except  the  Judiciary  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  what  changes 
therein  are  necessary  in  their  opinion  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
1  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit an  interim  report  to  the  Congress  ninety 
days  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  an  Interim  report  ten 
days  after  the  end  of  each  succeeding  ninety- 


day  period  on  its  activities  and  recommenda- 
tions for  such  ninety-day  period.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  Its  final  report  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  at  which  date  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  final 
report  of  the  Commission  may  propose  such 
constitutional  amendments,  legislative  en- 
actments and  administrative  actions  as  In 
its  judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
recommendations. 

powers  of  the  commission 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sees.  192-194),  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  vflt- 
ness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — Tlie  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  directly  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 


TERMINATION  OF  USE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY IN   KODIAK,  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  terminate 
use  restrictions  on  certain  real  property 
previously  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  by  the  United  States. 

In  1950  an  act,  64  Stat.  470,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
abandoned  school  properties  in  the  then 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  local  school  offi- 
cials. One  such  property  was  located  in 
the  city  of  Kodiaik,  a  small  tract  of  2.2 
acres  described  as  U.S.  Survey  No.  1594. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  act,  the  Ko- 
diak property  was  ti'ansferred  by  the 
United  States  to  local  school  officials 
there. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  I 
point  out  that  the  deed  under  which  the 
Kodiak  property  was  conveyed  contained 
a  restriction  that  the  land  not  be  used 
for  other  than  "school  or  other  public 
purposes." 

A  short  time  ago  the  city  of  Kodiak 
commenced  planning  with  the  Alaska 
State  Housing  Authority  and  the  Fed- 
eral Urban  Renewal  Administration  for 
a  downtown  urban  renewal  project  des- 


ignated R-19.  The  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  recently  made  funds 
available  for  the  purchase  of  property 
for  the  renewal  project.  Included  in  the 
project  plans  is  the  purchase  of  the 
school  property  I  mentioned  earlier.  It 
is  here  the  renewal  project  has  run  into 
a  roadblock. 

Because  of  the  restriction  in  the  deed 
prohibiting  use  of  the  property  for  other 
than  "school  or  other  public  purposes" 
the  city  of  Kodiak  is  unable  to  convey 
the  property  for  urban  renewal.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  would  remove  the 
restriction  and  allow  Kodiak  to  go  ahead 
with  this  Federal  urban  renewal  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  assurances  from 
the  city  of  Kodiak  and  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority  that  development  of 
this  property  will  not  be  pursued  until  the 
Kodiak  School  Board  has  developed  a 
suitable  school  site  at  another  location. 
Relocation  of  the  school  is  expected  to 
take  place  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1967.  However,  it  is  important  that  the 
urban  property  acquisition  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  possible  for  orderly 
execution  of  project  R-19. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill,  which  is  similar  to  one  enacted  In 
the  last  Congress  in  connection  with  a 
Fairbanks  urban  renewal  project,  will 
be  quickly  and  favorably  acted  upon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2412)  to  terminate  use  re- 
strictions on  certain  real  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  by 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gruen- 
ing) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2412 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  re- 
striction contained  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  abandoned  school  properties  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  local  school  officials", 
approved  August  23.  1950  (64  Stat.  470) .  lim- 
iting the  use  of  any  real  property  conveyed 
under  such  Act  to  school  or  other  public 
purposes.  Is  hereby  terminated  with  respect 
to  that  real  property  conveyed  under  such 
Act  to  the  local  school  officials  of  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  which  property  is  more  particularly 
described  in  United  States  Survey  Number 
1594. 


REQUIREMENT  OF  OPERATORS  OF 
OCEAN  CRUISES  TO  FILE  EVI- 
DENCE OF  FINANCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  require  operators  of 
ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the 
United  States,  its  possessions  and  terri- 
tories and  foreign  countries  to  file  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  and  other  in- 
formation. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Federal  Maritime  Commission,  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  2417)  to  require  operators 
of  ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  and  terri- 
tories, and  foreign  countries  to  file  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  and  other  in- 
formation, introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Federal  M.\RrnME  Commission, 

Washington.  DC,  July  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hximphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
for  the  draft  bill,  to  require  cruise  operators 
to  file  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
and  other  information. 

The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  iirges 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  first  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  for  the  rea.sons  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harllee, 

Rear     Admiral.     U.S.     Navy     (Retired), 
Chairman. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Bn,L  To 
Reqotre  Certain  Operators  of  Ocean 
Cruises  To  Pile  Evidence  of  Financial 
Security  and  Other  Information 

The  bill  would  require  chartered  vessel 
operators  offering  and  conducting  passenger 
ocean  cruises  from  the  United  States  to  file 
evidence  of  financial  security  which  would 
indemnify  passengers  for  nonperformance  of 
an  ocean  cruise.  Certain  identifying  Infor- 
mation would  also  have  to  be  filed  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The  security 
intended  by  this  bill  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  performance  bon|f  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can bonding  compan^Fs  However,  the. Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  would  be  author- 
ized to  establish  the  form  of  the  bond  and 
to  accept  other  security  that  would  accomp- 
lish the  intended  protection. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  prevent  financial 
loss  and  hardship  to  persons,  who,  after 
payment  of  cruise  passage  money,  are 
stranded  by  the  abandonment  or  cancellation 
of  a  cruise.  Other  matters  concerning  cruise 
operations  such  as  safety  and  accommoda- 
tions are  not  covered  by  this  propnaeed  legis- 
lation. Some  of  the  circumstances  and 
background  Information  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  cruise  passengers  was  presented 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  a 
House  subcommittee  studying  the  problems 
of  international  travel  in  relation  to  the 
balance-of -payments  deficit.  That  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  report  of  hearings 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Tourism 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Hoiose  of  Representatives,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session.  83-104  (1964). 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  act  as 
a  rejKJsitory  for  the  information  required  by 


the  bill  and  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  finan- 
cial security  has  been  accomplished.  The 
Commission  would  not,  however,  be  author- 
ized to  act  on  claims  arising  out  of  the  non- 
performance of  a  cruise.  Some  Investigation 
would  be  necessary  to  assure  the  Commission 
that  the  terms  of  the  act  were  being  carried 
out. 

The  class  subject  to  the  bill  consists,  in 
the  main,  of  the  type  that  operate  a  cruise 
without  BUfflcient  financial  means  and  re- 
sponsibility which  protect  the  public  from 
the  consequences  of  being  stranded.  The 
bill  exempts  operators  who  have  a  proprie- 
tary interest  in  a  vessel  employed  in  such 
cruise  operation,  because  such  an  interest 
would  Indicate  a  suflBclent  degree  of  finan- 
cial responsibility. 


RETROCESSION  OF  JURISDICTION 
OVER  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE 
STATE  OP  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  f-om  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  and  myself,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make  ret- 
rocession of  jurisdiction  over  the  Fort 
Canby-Cape  Disappointment  area  to  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  State  of  Washington  would  like 
to  acquire  some  of  the  land  in  the  Fort 
Canby-Cape  Disappointment  area  for 
State  park  purposes.  The  State  parks 
and  recreation  commission  has  not  been 
able  to  lease  or  buy  any  of  the  property 
until  the  Army's  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  area  has  been  rescinded. 

In  1852  this  area,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  was 
reserved  from  the  public  domain  for  mil- 
itary purposes.  In  1890  and  1891  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington 
passed  statutes  ceding  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  the  area  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1954,  this  Fort  Canby  reservation 
was  transferred  from  militai-y  to  civil 
works  accounts  of  the  Department  of 
Army.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  advises 
me  that  it  is  their  policy  not  to  ask  for 
jurisdiction,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
objections  to  this  bill. 

This  bill  deals  with  retrocession  of 
jurisdiction  only,  and  in  no  way  con- 
veys or  grants  any  property  rights  from 
the  Army  to  the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2421  >  to  make  retrocession 
to  the  State  of  Washington  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  comprising  the  Fort 
Canby-Cape  Disappointment  area  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


TREATMENT  OF  TIPS  UNDER  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    388 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  propose  as  an  addition  to  H.R. 
3157,  which  deals  with  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 

In  many  respects  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress attempted  to  retain  a  close  paral- 


lelism between  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  benefits  and  those  available  in  other 
industries  through  social  security.  The 
Social  Security  Act  amendments  which 
have  now  become  law  include  a  provision 
whereby  workers  who  receive  tips  may  for 
the  first  time  report  them  and  qualify 
through  them  for  social  security  benefits. 
The  largest  single  group  affected  will  be 
waiters  and  waitresses. 

There  are  also  waiters  in  railroad  din- 
ing cars,  and  other  tip  employees  such 
as  pullman  porters.  In  order  to  give 
equivalent  treatment  to  them,  my 
amendment  would  apply  the  same  pro- 
visions to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
as  those  which  are  now  law  under  social 
security.  This  does  not  involve  any  ad- 
ditional tax  upon  employers,  since  the 
treatment  in  the  case  of  tip  workers  is 
that  accorded  the  self-employed.  I 
might  add  that  this  comparable  change 
has  the  support  of  at  least  one  of  the 
major  labor  unions  thus  affected,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  objection  from 
other  groups. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  388)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OP   1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    389 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    390 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself  and  Mi. 
Simpson)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  House  bill  8283.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    391 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  amendment'^, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Hou.se 
bill  8283,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    392 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  8283,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    393    THROUGH    401 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  nine  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  8283,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2263,  to  establish  a  Traffic 
Branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Prouty,  and 


Mr.  DOMINICK  be  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  endorse  the  bill  that 
I  earlier  introduced  calling  for  five  addi- 
tional judges,  two  of  whom  would  be  as- 
signed to  traffic  court.  The  bill  really 
now  should  be  treated  as  a  combined 
Morse-Bible  bill,  because  I  was  an  en- 
thusiast for  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  my  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  ,  when  he  intro- 
duced it,  which  provided  for  only  three 
judges.  But  further  study  leads  all  of  us 
on  the  committee  to  believe  that  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  made  in  my  bill  for  five 
judges  instead  of  three,  two  of  them  to 
serve  as  traffic  court  judges,  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
the  report  on  the  bill  will  be  filed  before 
the  day  is  over,  and  therefore  I  would  like 
to  have  the  names  of  the  additional  co- 
sponsors  printed  when  the  print  is  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  TMr.  Hartke]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill 
960.  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act,  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  2305, 
to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961,  the  next  time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
tomorrow  are  Representative  Robert  B. 
Duncan  from  Oregon's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  and  Dr.  Andre  Hellegers, 
Baltimore,  associate  professor  of  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Hospital.  Dr.  Hellegers 
is  one  of  more  than  50  nationally  promi- 
nent Catholic  laymen  and  clergymen  en- 
dorsing tax-supported  birth  control  pro- 
grams including  all  medically  accepted 
forms  of  family  planning  in  a  statement 
presented  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion convention  in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Au- 
gust 9.  The  statement  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  signatures  by  the  Reverend 
Dexter  L.  Hanley,  S.J.,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Law,  Human  Rights,  and 
Social  Values,  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center, 

Wednesday,  August  18,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  testimony  from  the 
Honorable  Marriner  Eccles,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  internationally  known 
financier;  Dr.  Ernest  Lsnnan  Stebbins, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  and  Dr.  Leslie  Corsa, 
Jr.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  director.  Center 
for  Population  Planning.  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  will 
help  to  examine  further  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  population  explosion  relates 
to  health,  economics,  and  general  well- 
being,  and  the  subcommittee  looks  for- 
ward to  hearing  their  contributions  to 
the  population  dialog. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND    RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bill 
and  resolution: 

Authority  of  July  28.   1965: 

S.  2339.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to 
use  funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
purposes  of  urban  mass  transporatlon :  Mr. 
B.\RTLETT,  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  August  2,  1965: 

S.  Res.  138.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  requiring  ger- 
maneness of  amendments:  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  and  Mr.  Randolph. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  DRUM 
AND  BUGLE  CORPS  OF  AMERICA 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  rec- 
ognition of  National  Drum  Corps  Week, 
August  15  through  August  22,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
their  talents  and  services  to  this  phase 
of  our  American  way  of  life.  Music,  har- 
mony and  precision  are  great  assets  in 
the  training  and  development  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  and  an  important 
extracurricular  activity  to  be  enjoyed  by 
performers  and  spectators  alike.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
of  America,  and  best  wishes  for  contin- 
ued success  as  a  constant  part  in  our 
onward  march  for  a  greater  America. 


POPULATION  HEARINGS  SCHED- 
ULED TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST  17  AND  18,  IN  ROOM  3110, 
NEW  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING, 
STARTING  AT   10  A.M. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures will  hear  experts  in  the  fields  of 
health,  medicine,  and  economics  discuss 
the  population  dilemma  and  how  it  re- 
lates to  these  areas. 

The  subcommittee  will  hold  public 
hearings  Tuesday,  August  17,  and 
Wednesday,  August  18.  starting  at  10 
am.  in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


LOST   OPPORTUNITIES    IN   WHEAT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  years  the  United 
States  has  been  a  great  exporter  of 
wheat.  It  is  one  of  our  biggest  dollar 
earners  in  meeting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Consumption  in  the  United  States  over 
the  past  30  years  has  remained  constant 
at  approximately  500  million  bushels  a 
year.  This  means  that  with  the  wheat 
yields  of  10  years  ago  we  would  still  have 
to  export  nearly  half  of  our  wheat  pro- 
duction even  with  greatly  reduced  acre- 
age under  present  farm  programs.  This 
is  only  half  of  the  story.    Due  to  the 


efficiency,  ingenuity,  and  hard  work  of 
our  farmers,  coupled  with  new  techno- 
logical advances  and  improved  farm 
machinery,  wheat  production  per  acre  in 
the  last  15  years  has  practically  doubled. 
Unlike  our  neighbor  to  the  north — 
Canada — United  States  wheat  farmers 
cannot  participate  in  the  biggest  dollar 
market  for  wheat  in  the  world — that  of 
Russia,  her  satellites,  and  China.  It  is 
understandable  that  our  wheat  farmers 
would  be  barred  from  selling  wheat  to 
China.  The  biggest  single  impediment 
now  to  selling  wheat  to  Russia  is  the 
requirement  that  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
shipped  to  Russia  or  Russian  bloc  coun- 
tries be  carried  in  American  vessels. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  wheat  to 
these  wheat  deficit  countries  is  20  to  30 
cents  a  bushel  higher  than  if  the  price 
were  the  same  in  both  countries. 

Canada  and  every  other  surplus  wheat- 
producing  nation  in  the  world  now  have 
sold  practically  all  of  their  surplus  wheat 
and  their  farmers  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  needing  to  increase  their  acreage 
to  meet  their  export  commitments. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  a 
completely  opposite  situation.  Because 
we  are  locked  out  of  the  big  markets  of 
the  world,  our  farmers  have  had  to  resort 
to  stiff  production  controls  and  even  then 
we  are  having  a  difficult  problem  holding 
down  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
published  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  under 
date  of  August  13  contained  a  most  en- 
lightening editorial  on  the  farm  produc- 
tion situation  entitled  "U.S.  Farmers 
versus  Soviet."  Unlike  this  editorial,  the 
farmers  and  farm  programs  of  this  Na- 
tion are  being  condemned  and  vilified  in 
widely  read  and  most  erroneous  press 
stories.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  ipt 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Farmers  Versus  Soviet 
Around  North  Dakota  this  week  farmers 
were  busy  with  harvest,  reaping  what  prom- 
ised to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  history.  With 
more  people  than  ever  to  feed,  fewer  farmers 
than  ever  were  feeding  them  better  than 
ever. 

Across  the  world,  in  Russia,  quite  the  op- 
posite was  true.  Despite  the  brags  of  Soviet 
planners,  Russia's  farms  will  be  htird  put 
to  meet  Russian  needs  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lication. Farm  Index,  draws  some  compari- 
sons. 

In  Russia,  it  takes  over  a  third  of  the 
Soviet  work  force  to  grow  food;  in  the  United 
States  it  takes  only  one-twelfth. 

We  get  our  abundance  off  308  million  acres 
of  sown  cropland.  Russia  struggles  in 
shortages  with  540  million  sown  acres. 

Where  we  raise  4,092  miUion  bushels  of 
corn,  Russia  produces  only  91  mUllon 
bushels. 

Where  we  had  106.7  million  head  of  cattle 

in  1963,  the  Soviets  had  only  85.4  million. 

Only  in  wheat  and  potatoes,  among  major 

crops,  does  the  Soviet  Union  outproduce  the 

United  States. 

There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  for 
American  agriculture's  productive  superior- 
ity. We  use  four  times  as  much  fertilizer 
as  they  do,  have  four  times  as  many  tractors 
and  twice  as  many  combines.     More   than 
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that,  of  course,  our  farmers  have  the  know- 
how  and  management  ability  needed  to  pro- 
duce, because  without  It  they  couldn't  sur- 
vive.    This  Is  their  Incentive. 

Russian  farmers  have  no  such  Incentive. 
We  have  some  3,573,000  farms  In  this  coun- 
try. There  are  only  48.000  In  Russia,  some 
38,000  state-supervised  collectives  averaging 
33.000  acres  per  farm  and  another  9,000 
state-owned  farms  averaging  147,000  acres 
and  411  families  each. 

Here  has  to  be  the  real  reason  why  Amer- 
ican farmers  year-ln,  year-out  win  the  agri- 
cultural Olympics  hands  down  over  their 
Russian  rivals. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
13  contains  an  editorial  entitled  "Lost 
OpEKjrtunities  in  Wheat,"  which  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
This  editorial  from  one  of  our  greatest 
publications  tells  a  story  that  every 
American  citizen  should  take  time  to 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lost  OppoRTUNrrizs  in  Wheat 

The  United  States  Is  the  odd  man  out  In 
the  huge  wheat  purchases  being  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Canada  and  Argentina  have 
received  windfalls  largely  because  U.S.  wheat 
Is  too  costly  as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
discriminatory  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  wheat  exports  to  Soviet  bloc  countries 
must  be  shipped  In  American  vessels. 

The  U.S.  exclusion  Is  unfortunate  on  many 
counts.  Sales  from  the  Nation's  surplus 
would  have  meant  greater  prosperity  in  farm- 
ing districts.  They  would  also  have  Increased 
the  trade  surplus  in  the  Nation's  balance  of 
•payments.  Beyond  these  economic  gains,  the 
sales  would  have  given  tangible  expression 
to  the  Johnson  administration's  desire  to 
Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  so,  the  big  Russian  purchases  are 
Important  to  the  West.  For  Canada  they 
mean  higher  incomes  In  agrlcxilture,  the  one 
area  of  her  economy  that  has  not  been  enjoy- 
ing boom  conditions,  and  a  cut  in  the  big 
deficit  in  the  Canadian  balance  of  payments. 
As  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned,  the  Inflow 
of  scarce  dollars  will  have  an  even  more 
significant  imf>act  on  her  inflation-racked, 
capital -short  economy. 

The  United  States  itself  will  reap  benefits 
indirectly.  If  the  Russians  pay  for  a  good 
portion  of  their  purchases  by  selling  gold  In 
London,  the  Treasury  will  not  have  to  supply 
as  much  gold  from  its  own  dwindling  stock 
to  meet  the  demands  of  private  and  official 
sellers  of  dollars.  Thus  the  Russians  will  be 
helping  to  calm  the  nervousness  that  has 
threatened  to  curb  International  trsude  and 
Investment. 

The  West  also  is  bolstered  by  the  continued 
demand  for  grains  from  the  country  that  had 
once  been  the  granary  of  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  great  advances  in  indus- 
trialization and  technology,  but  it  has  utterly 
failed  to  match  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  American  agriculture.  And  because 
Russia  has  to  depend  on  outside  sources  of 
food  supply,  its  leaders  must  recognize  the 
desirability  of  strengthening  their  relations 
with  those  who  can  meet  their  needs. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  champion  of  liberalized  trade  and 
which  has  wheat  to  sell,  cannot  participate 
in  this  trade  with  Russia  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  American  shipping.  Yet  the 
very  unions  that  have  done  most  to  make  the 
American  merchant  marine  uneconomic  are 
the  chief  Inslsters  on  quota  preference 
giiarantees.  Secretary  of  Conunerce  John  T. 
Connor  has  accurately  testified  that.  If  the 
shipping    restrictions    were    eliminated,   the 


almost   certain   result   would   be    a   protest 
strike  by  dock  and  maritime  unions. 

A  large  part  of  the  merchant  fleet  Is  al- 
ready strike-bound  for  reasons  that  are  a 
compound  of  economics  and  Interimlon  war- 
fare. Political  strikes  are  Just  one  more  of 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  demise  of 
American  shipping  they  also  undermine  our 
prosperity  and  our  foreign  policy. 


SOCIAL  EARTHQUAKES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
prayer  of  the  Chaplain  concluded  a  few 
moments  ago.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris, Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  referred  to 
"social  earthquakes."  Those,  alas,  are 
precisely  what  have  been  visited  on  the 
great  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  on  other 
communities  in  the  State  from  which  I 
come  during  the  past  5  frightening  days. 
The  news  this  morning  apparently  re- 
flects a  diminution,  possibly  a  cessation, 
in  the  wanton  killings,  the  pillage,  and 
the  arson  which  yesterday  provoked  one 
newspaper  reporter  to  compare  a  por- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Los  An- 
geles with  Hitler's  Berlin  in  the  last  hours 
of  that  infamous  reign. 

Last  Friday  night  at  my  home  in 
Washington  I  said : 

I  earnestly  Implore  all  citizens  Involved  In 
this  frightening  and  bloody  breach  of  the 
peace  in  Los  Angeles  to  become  law  abiding 
and  rational.  Respect  for  law  and  order  is 
the  very  keystone  of  our  society,  and  no  dis- 
respect for  duly  constituted  authority  can 
be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  respect  for  law  is  the 
only  sound  basis  on  which  a  free  Ameri- 
can society  may  be  grounded. 

We  are  a  nation  of  194  million  peo- 
ple— black  people,  white  people,  people 
of  all  shades  and  races  and  colors — en- 
deavoring to  create  a  better  life  for  our- 
selves, endeavoring  to  lead  humanity  to- 
ward a  peace  with  justice;  yet  today  law 
and  order  have  been  violated  in  a  horri- 
ble way. 

Law  and  order  must  be  enforced  by 
government  on  any  and  all  levels.  Law 
and  order  must  be  enforced  with  cour- 
age, with  vigor,  and  with  speed.  Law  and 
order  also  must  be  maintained. 

But  beyond  that,  what  are  the  causes 
which  may  have  produced  these  terrible 
and  tragic  effects?  That,  too,  is  a  criti- 
cal and  immediate  problem  for  American 
society,  for  all  of  us,  in  every  part  of  this 
land,  which  must  be  solved. 

Education  programs  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  war  on  poverty  programs, 
housing  programs,  aid  programs,  are  for 
naught  unless  finally  free  from  any  venal 
political  concern,  organized  Government 
in  this  country  is  able  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  those  whose  deprivation  may 
have  contributed  to  the  holocaust  which 
we  face  in  the  State  from  which  I  come. 

I  regret  that  holocaust  with  all  my 
heart;  and,  speaking  in  the  Senate.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  follow  the  law  and  re- 
spect order,  for  otherwise  American  so- 
ciety is  in  danger. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Anarchy 
Must  End,"  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  Saturday,  Augxist  14,  1965;  an 
article  entitled  "Eyewitness  Account — 
Mob  Shouts  Cry  for  Blood:  Get  Whitey," 


written  by  Robert  Richardson,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Satur- 
day, August  14,  1965;  and  an  article  en- 
titled, "Feelings  Behind  Rioting  Ana- 
lyzed," written  by  Harry  Nelson,  Times 
medical  editor,  and  also  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  Saturday,  August 
14,  1965,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times. 
Aug.   14,  1965] 

Anarchy  Must  End 

Race  rioting  has  brought  anarchy  to  a 
crowded  area  of  south  Los  Angeles.  Terror- 
ism Is  spreading. 

Whatever  its  root  causes,  the  chaos  which 
has  gripped  the  city  for  3  days  and  3  nights 
must  be  halted  forthwith. 

If  the  National  Guardsmen  belatedly  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Chief  Parker's  outnumbered 
police,  sheriff's  deputies  and  California  high- 
way patrolmen  are  not  enough,  additional 
hundreds  must  be  provided  at  once. 

Now  that  kid-glove  measures  have  failed, 
the  sternest  possible  steps  must  be  taken 
to  quell  the  madness  before  mob  violence 
becomes  mass  murder.  During  this  all-out 
efl'ort,  citizens  are  requested  to  stay  out  of 
the  riot  area.  If  they  live  In  the  vicinity, 
they  are  strongly  urged  to  remain  In  their 
homes. 

Only  after  sanity  is  restored  can  there  be 
any  meaningful  talk  about  long-range  cures 
of  the  basic  problems  Involved. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Aug.  14,  19651 

Eyewitness  Account:  Mob  Shouts  Cry  fop. 

Blood:  "GErWHrrEY" 

(By  Robert  Richardson) 

(Note. — Robert  Richardson,  24,  a  Negro,  i? 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the  Times.  He 
witnessed  the  rioting  in  south  Los  Angeles 
for  nearly  8  hours  Thursday  night.) 

It  was  the  most  terrifying  thing  I've  ever 
seen  in  my  life. 

I  went  along  with  the  mobs,  just  watching, 
listening. 

It's  a  wonder  anyone  with  white  skin  got 
out  of  there  alive. 

I  saw  people  with  guns.  The  cry  went  up 
several  times — "Let's  go  to  Lynwood"  (an  all- 
white  neighborhood)  whenever  there  weren't 
enough  whites  around. 

RACIAL    WORD    SPREADS 

Every  time  a  car  with  whites  in  it  entered 
the  area  the  word  spread  like  lightning  down 
the  street: 

"Here  comes  Whitey — get  him." 

The  older  people  would  stand  in  the  back- 
ground egging  on  the  teenagers  and  the 
people  in  their  early  twenties.  Then  the 
young  men  and  women  would  rush  In  and 
pull  white  people  from  cars  and  beat  them 
and  try  to  set  fire  to  their  cars. 

One  white  couple,  in  their  sixties,  happened 
to  be  driving  along  Imperial  before  the 
blockades  were  put  up.  They  were  beaten 
and  kicked  until  their  faces,  hands,  and 
clothing  were  bloody.  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  be  kiUed.  How  they  survived  I  don't 
know.  Those  not  hitting  and  kicking  the 
couple  were  standing  there  shouting  "Kill ! 
Kill!" 

Finally  they  turned  them  loose  and  an 
ambulance  was  called  and  they  were  taken 
away. 

Two  white  men  driving  down  Avalon  Boule- 
vard ducked  when  rocks  bombarded  their 
car.  When  they  ducked  the  car  hit  a  car 
with  Negroes. 

They  were  beaten  so  badly  one  man's  eye 
was  hanging  out  of  the  socket.  Some  Negro 
ministers  made  their  way  through  the  crowd 


and   carried   both   men   Into   an   apartment 
building  and  called  an  ambulance. 

The  crowd  called  the  ministers  hyprocrltes. 
They  cussed  them  and  spit  on  them.  Some 
Negro  officers  tried  to  disperse  the  crowd, 
but  they  were  Jeered  at,  sworn  at,  called 
traitors  and  stoned. 

NEGRO  OFFICERS  PERILED 

The  Negro  officers  were  given  a  worse  time 
than  the  white  officers. 

Light-skinned  Negroes  such  as  myself  v;ere 
targets  of  rocks  and  bottles  until  someone 
standing  nearby  would  shout,  "He's  blood." 
or  "He's  a  brother — lay  off." 

As  some  areas  were  blockaded  during  the 
night,  the  mobs  would  move  outside,  look- 
ing for  more  cars  with  whites.  When  there 
were  no  whites  they  started  throwing  rocks 
and  bottles  at  Negro  cars.  Then  near  mid- 
night they  began  looting  stores  owned  by 
whites. 

Everybody  got  in  the  looting — children, 
grownups,  and  old  men  and  women,  break- 
ing windows  and  going  Into  stores. 

Then  everybody  started  drinking,  even 
little  kids  8  or  9  years  old.  That's  when  the 
cry  started,  "Let's  go  where  Whitey  lives." 
That's  when  I  began  to  see  guns. 

I  believe  the  mobs  would  have  moved  into 
white  neighborhoods,  but  it  was  getting  late 
and  many  of  them  had  to  go  to  work  Friday 
morning. 

But  some  said,  "Walt  till  tonight  and  Sat- 
urday. We'll  really  roll  over  the  weekend. 
We'll  really  get  Whitey  then." 

They  knew  they  had  the  upper  hand. 
They  seemed  to  sense  that  the  police  nor 
anyone  else  could  stop  them. 

I  heard  them  say,  "Just  wait  till  one  of 
the  blood  gets  shot — then  heads  will  really 
roll.    Then  Whitey  wUl  get  his." 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Aug.  14,  1965] 

Peelings  Behind  Rioting  Analyzed — Two 
Psychiatrists  See  Anger.  Anxiety,  and 
Self-Hatred  as  Emotional  Keys  to  Out- 
burst 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

Anger  mixed  with  mistrust  of  white  men 
plus  strong  feelings  of  rejection,  self-hatred, 
and  anxiety  about  the  future  are  the  key 
psychological  ingredients  in  Los  Angeles' 
race  riots,  two  psychiatrists  said  Friday. 

The  riots  very  likely  will  be  repeated  in 
other  parts  of  the  city — Pasadena  espe- 
cially—unless communities  open  up  more 
socially  acceptable  ways  of  releasing  the 
anger  and  anxiety,  predicted  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Stainbrook.  head  of  psychiatry  at  the  USC 
School  of  Medicine. 

But  until  emotions  have  cooled,  the  best 
course  of  action  is  force — firm  but  not 
brutal — and  a  show  of  numbers,  the  psy- 
chiatrist said. 

rational    methods 

"At  this  stage  it  can't  be  solved  with 
rational  methods,  although  rational  meth- 
ods are  what  should  have  been  applied 
before  the  riot  and  will  have  to  be  when  it 
is  over,"  he  said. 

A  Negro  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Alvin  F.  Pous- 
salnt,  analyzed  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
anger  and  resentment  which  overflowed  into 
violence  because,  he  said,  there  was  no  other 
outlet  sufficient  to  handle  the  strong  feelings. 

Until  a  month  ago  Dr.  Poussalnt  was  chief 
resident  at  UCLA's  Neuropsychiatrlc  Insti- 
tute. He  is  now  southern  field  director  for 
the  Medical  Committee  on  Human  Rights  In 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  was  interviewed  by  tele- 
phone. 

REVIEW    board    needed 

Police  brutality — whether  actual  or  Imag- 
ined— is  a  key  reason  for  the  anger,  he  said. 
The  psychiatrist  felt  there  is  a  need  for  a 
review  board  made  up  of  ordinary  citizens 
In  the  Negro  neighborhood,  not  Negro  pro- 


fessionals,   to   discuss    grievances   with   the 
police  department. 

The  reason  for  having  nonprofessionals  on 
the  board  ties  in  with  another  reason  for 
their  anger,  he  said. 

"They  equate  the  middle-class  Negro,  the 
professional,  with  the  whites.  They  see  them 
sometimes  as  not  caring  for  what  happens  to 
the  common  Negro.  They  see  them  moving 
out  of  the  Watts  area  to  richer  parts  of  the 
city  and  seldom  returning. 

"They  see  the  Negro  doctors  move  out. 
What  is  needed  on  the  board  are  some 
ordinary  Joes  who  have  good  leadership  abil- 
ity— the  sort  of  a  man  who  would  make  a 
good  Army  platoon  leader."  he  said. 

"Proposition  14,  the  repeal  of  the  Rumford 
Housing  Act  in  last  November's  election,  also 
had  an  enormous  psychological  effect  on  Ne- 
groes In  ghetto  areas.  It  made  them  feel 
trapped,  as  if  there  Is  no  way  of  getting  out 
of  their  low-Income  housing  areas." 

Another  source  of  their  anger  has  been 
identification  with  the  injustices  to  Negroes 
in  the  South. 

getting  even 

"By  lashing  out  at  the  white  police  officer 
they  feel  they  are  getting  even  with  white 
people  In  general,"  Dr.  Poussalnt  continued. 

"There  Is  also  self-hatred  mixed  up  In  this 
riot  because  those  people  have  been  told  so 
often  that  they  are  no  good  that  they  don't 
think  much  of  themselves  and  resent  the 
fact  that  they  don't." 

"Put  an  anonjrmous  person  In  a  sprawling 
city  where  he  scans  the  future  and  sees  little 
more  than  hopelessness  and  you're  going  to 
have  trouble,"  Dr.  Stainbrook  said. 

"That's  why  we  have  a  John  Birch  Society — 
because  there  Is  anxiety  for  the  future.  Peo- 
ple feel  they  can't  depend  on  the  world 
around  them,  as  they  see  It,  to  help  them 
realize  their  future." 

One  big  problem  In  analyzing  the  reasons 
for  the  riots,  according  to  Dr.  Stainbrook,  Is 
the  difficulty  in  differentiating  between  the 
Negroes'  own  feelings  about  discrimination 
and  the  actual  situation. 

This  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Negro  to  look 
at  his  own  behavior  and  analyze  how  he  is 
contributing  to  the  problem  and  then  take 
steps  to  correct  them.  Dr.  Stainbrook  said. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  call  of  the  calendar  of  bills  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  563. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  proceed  to  state  the  items  on  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  order  No.  563. 


HUBBELL  TRADING  POST  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  SITE,  ARIZ. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3320  >  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Hubbell  Trading 
Post  National  Historical  Site,  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  580) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3320,  a  companion 
measure  to  S.  1337,  introduced  by  Senators 
Hayden  and  Fannin  of  Arizona,  is  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  the  Hubbell  Trad- 


ing Post,  Ariz.,  including  Its  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Indian  art  and  ethnological  materials, 
and  to  provide  for  its  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  national  his- 
toric site.  A  companion  bill,  H.R.  4901,  was 
introduced  by  Congressman  Senner  and  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  at  the  same  time 
as  HR.  3320. 

need 

The  Hubbell  Trading  Post  is  In  northeast- 
ern Arizona  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. It  has  been  classified  by  the  Advisory 
Board  of  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  as  being  of  excep- 
tional value  to  commemorate  and  Illustrate 
an  Important  phase  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Federal  control  of  trade  with  the  Indian 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic (act  of  July  22,  1790,  1  Stat.  137).  It  was 
recognized  from  the  beginning  that  the 
trader  would  be  of  great  importance,  for  good 
or  HI,  In  determining  the  relations  between 
the  Nation  and  its  Indian  neighbors  and 
wards.  In  such  Isolated  spots  as  northeast- 
ern Arizona  was  where  John  Lorenzo  Hubbell, 
familiarly  known  as  Don  Lorenzo,  founded 
his  trading  post;  the  Institution  was  ines- 
capably a  strong  Influence.  In  his  case,  this 
Influence  was  particularly  strong,  for  he  was 
recognized  by  the  Navajos  as  well  as  the 
Hopls,  among  whom  he  had  lived  earlier,  as 
being  earnestly  Interested  In  their  welfare. 

Don  Lorenzo  started  his  trading  business 
at  Rio  Pueblo,  Colo.,  now  Ganado,  in  1878  or 
earlier.  His  was  the  first  trading  post  oper- 
ated away  from  direct  military  protection. 
He  himself  continued  the  business  until  1930 
when  he  died.  Thereafter  the  post  was  kept 
intact  by  his  son  who  operated  the  business 
until  his  death  not  many  years  ago.  The 
present  trading  post  structure — a  "long,  low 
stone  building,  neither  beautiful  nor  Impres- 
sive" but  representative  of  a  past  era  and 
located  In  an  area  In  which  Indian,  Spanish, 
and  American  Influences  were  and  are  inex- 
tricably Intertwined — W£is  constructed  about 
the  turn  of  the  century,  replacing  a  smaller 
structure  which  was  built  when  the  business 
was  founded.  It  and  its  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings have  been  kept  Intact.  This  means 
that  the  Nation  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  what  Is,  in  effect,  an  on-site  museum 
of  an  era  that,  with  the  coming  of  roads  and 
"civilization,"  has  disappeared  nearly  every- 
where. As  the  situation  is  summarized  in  the 
volume  of  the  "National  Survey  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings"  on  military  and  Indian 
affairs,  1830-98: 

"The  significance  of  the  Hubbell  Trading 
Post  lies  *  *  *  In  its  preservation  today  of 
the  trading  post  of  yesterday.  There  have 
been  few  changes  since  the  present  post  and 
house  were  built  about  1900  to  replace  an 
earlier,  smaller  structure.  The  long  stone 
trading  post,  with  its  wareroom,  storeroom, 
office,  and  blanket  room,  looks  much  as  It  did 
in  Don  Lorenzo's  time,  and  much  as  other 
Navajo  posts  looked.  The  original  massive 
counters  still  dominate  the  storeroom.  Office 
furniture  Is  that  of  half  a  century  ago.  An- 
cient firearms,  Indian  craftwork,  paintings, 
and  rugs  adorn  the  rug  room.  The  rambling 
adobe  hacienda  in  which  Hubbell  lived  and 
entertained  retains  all  of  its  old  charm  and 
atmosphere.  The  walls  of  the  long  living 
room  and  the  bedrooms  are  covered  with  art- 
work, photographs,  and  Indian  artifacts. 
Shelves  laden  with  books  line  the  walls. 
Navajo  rugs  lie  everywhere.  The  old  home 
conveys  more  vividly  than  words  the  manner 
in  which  the  Hubbells  and  other  early  traders 
lived.  The  barn  and  utility  buildings,  mostly 
of  stone,  round  out  the  complete  picture  of 
the  old-time  trading  post.  At  the  Hubbell 
Trading  Post,  the  visitor  at  once  understands 
and  appreciates  the  pattern  of  the  Navajo 
trade,  the  type  of  man  who  conducted  it,  and 
the  kind  of  life  he  led.  " 

For  these  reasons.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs 
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that  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  will  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  National  Park  System, 
particularly  If  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out  to  have  It  operated  along  lines  close  to 
thoee  that  were  In  effect  when  it  was  an  ac- 
tive post. 

H.R.  3320  calls  for  the  acquisition,  at  not 
more  than  fair  market  value,  of  160  acres 
of  land  plus  the  buildings,  nine  in  all.  that 
are  on  It.  The  160  acres.  It  is  believed,  will 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  setting  of  the 
trading  post  against  unsightly  intrusions. 
If  this  is  more  land  than  Is  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe 
win  be  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
excess  at  the  price  for  which  it  was  acquired 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  deposited 
In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  It  may 
also  be  that  It  will  be  possible  for  the  tribe 
and  the  National  Park  Service  to  work  out  an 
exchange  in  which  certain  land  within  the 
area  to  be  acquired  will  be  traded  for  a  small 
tract  on  Its  fringe  which  Is  In  tribal  owner- 
ship and  which,  it  Is  believed,  will  be  of  value 
to  the  national  historic  site. 

COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  Hub- 
bell  Trading  Post  and  the  land  and  buildings 
related  to  It  Is  $169,000.  The  collection  of  art. 
ethnological  objects,  and  miscellaneous  other 
movables  has  been  valued  by  experts  In  the 
field  at  about  $143,500.  Development  costs 
will.  It  Is  believed,  be  about  $635,000.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  contains  lan- 
guage appropriate  to  limit  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  accordingly.  An- 
nual operating  costs,  at  present  price  and 
wage  levels,  will  be  about  $70,000. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  will 
be  available  for  appropriations  for  land  ac- 
quisition In  connection  with  the  Hubbell 
Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
site  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  charging  of  admission  fees. 


ALIBATES  FLINT  QUARRIES  AND 
TEXAS  PANHANDLE  PUEBLO  CUL- 
TURE   NATIONAL   MONUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  881)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries 
and  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture 
National  Monument  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  such  other  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  not  to  exceed 
$260,000  for  the  development  of  the  area. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ALIBATES  MONUMENT  BILL  IS  WORTHT  AND 
NEEDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today's  passage  of  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quarries  bill  insures  that  a  great  archeo- 
logical  find  will  be  preserved  forever. 

The  Alibates  mines  were  first  found 
and  used  by  ancient  man  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  well  over  12,000  years  ago. 
This  was  6,000  years  before  the  wheel 


was  invented.  7,000  before  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built,  and  500 
years  before  the  last  ice  age  peaked  in 
North  America  covering  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  and  the  Great  Lakes  under  a  thick 
covering  of  ice.  The  brightly  colored 
flint  from  these  mines  was  shaped  by 
ancient  man  to  make  arrowheads  and 
spear  points.  Arrowheads  made  from 
Alibates  flint  have  been  found  associated 
with  the  fossilized  skeletons  of  the  mam- 
moths and  the  now  extinct  giant  bison. 

The  flint  from  the  Alibates  mines  has 
been  found  throughout  the  Midwest  and 
Far  West,  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  the  mines  them- 
selves are  artifacts  of  red  Minnesota 
pipestone,  California  shell,  Yellowstone 
obsidian,  and  Arizona  ixittery — all 
brought  in  by  the  Indian  merchants  of 
the  past  to  trade  for  badly  wanted  flint. 
The  Alibates  mines  are  truly  a  great 
graphic  display  of  the  ways  of  life  and 
trade  of  those  who  lived  on  this  conti- 
nent before  the  white  man  came. 

The  national  monument  created  by 
this  bill  will  be  situated  along  the  Ca- 
nadian River.  35  miles  north  of  Amarillo. 
Tex.  Most  of  this  land  Is  already  part  of 
the  soon  to  be  opened  Sanford  Reservoir 
National  Recreation  Area.  This  bill  in- 
sures that  access  roads,  parking  spaces, 
and  a  visitor's  center  can  be  constructed 
so  that  the  thousands  of  people  who  will 
soon  start  visiting  the  recreation  area 
will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
these  great  reminders  of  what  human  life 
was  like  on  this  continent  before  the 
time  of  Columbus. 

I  have  been  working  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  for  over  2  years  now.  In  fact,  I 
introduced  the  first  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries 
into  a  national  monument  on  April  25, 
1963.  in  the  88th  Congress.  At  first,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  opposed  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  but  the  Department  re- 
versed its  position  this  winter  following 
congressional  authorization  establishing 
the  Sanford  Reservoir  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

In  the  interest  of  facilitating  passage. 
I  approve  of  the  committees  decision  to 
report  out  H.R.  881  rather  than  my  own 
bill  S.  721.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sat- 
isfaction that  I  note  the  passage  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  await- 
ing only  the  President's  signature  in 
order  to  be  made  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  establishment  of  the  Ali- 
bates Flint  Quarry  as  a  national  monu- 
m?nt  is  of  paramount  importance,  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Texas,  but  to  our 
Nation. 

The  presei-vation  of  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quari-y  as  a  priceless  treasury  to  ar- 
cheologists.  anthropologists,  paleontol- 
ogists, and  geologists  is  indeed  worthy 
of  our  consideration.  Not  only  Is  its 
preservation  of  vital  importance  to  the 
populace,  but  it  represents  a  historical 
landmark  in  ancient  man's  struggle  for 
survival. 

For  millions  of  years  this  flint  lay  veiled 
in  obscurity,  waiting  for  man  to  mold  its 
future  course.  Then,  during  some  mil- 
lennium this  3-square-mile  deposit 
of  flint  was  discovered,  and  man  found 
in  it  his  future  instruments  for  work 


and  war.  It  was  through  diligent  efforts 
and  hard  work  that  ancient  man  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  and  the  skills  for 
making  flint  into  tools  and  weapons. 

As  we  can  well  imagine,  this  was  a 
unique  accomplishment  for  primitive 
man,  who  had  no  prior  knowledge  of 
metal  or  iron.  Of  course,  man  was  not 
only  concerned  with  the  functional  as- 
pects of  the  flint,  but  he  was  also  at- 
tracted by  its  esthetic  beauty. 

Present  evidence  indicates  that  this 
source  of  flint  was  used  as  long  ago  as 
12,000  to  15,000  years  by  a  culture  of  the 
oldest  known  man  in  North  America, 
who  found  the  flint  most  beneficial  in 
hunting  the  ice  age  mammoth  and  the 
giant  bison.  It  is  known  that  some  cul- 
tures traveled  as  far  away  as  150  miles, 
in  order  to  gather  the  flint  to  make  spear 
points  and  other  implements  needed  for 
survival. 

These  ancient  men  established  a  com- 
plex industry  based  on  the  trading  of 
this  flint  with  other  cultures — from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
So  the  use  and  influence  of  the  Alibates 
fiint  was  varied  and  widespread. 

Certainly  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  source  produced  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  quality  of  fiint  available.  The 
Alibates  fiint  was  used  the  most  frequent 
and  by  a  larger  area  of  the  continent 
than  any  other,  and  perhaps  ancient 
man's  fight  for  survival  would  have  been 
deterred  without  its  existence  and  im- 
portance. 

The  interest  in  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quarries  is  not  confined  merely  to  the 
quarries  and  fiint.  but  also  incorporates 
that  mass  of  evidence  deposited  by  an- 
cient man  and  his  cultures.  Artifacts  of 
great  significance  are  still  awaiting  dis- 
covery, where  once  a  great  industrial 
complex  was  conceived. 

In  the  1930's,  a  66-room  pueblo  ruin  in 
the  quarry  areas  was  excavated  and 
16,000  known  artifacts  were  revealed. 
Now,  a  100-room  pueblo  ruin  has  been 
located  within  the  area  and  is  awaiting 
excavation. 

The  use  of  the  Alibates  fiint  flourished 
until  the  age  of  modem  man  and  the  in- 
troduction of  metal,  as  still  another  phe- 
nomenon. Yet,  before  metal  was  impro- 
vised, thousands  of  tons  of  this  flint  was 
quarried  by  primitive  man  with  his  an- 
cient tools — a  formidable  task  still  for 
modern  man  with  his  complex  ma- 
chinery. 

I  believe  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarry 
could  become  one  of  our  most  important 
monuments.  Located  within  what  is 
known  as  the  "breaks"  of  the  High 
Plains,  it  would  provide  for  all  a  clear 
view  of  intriguing  geological  strata,  com- 
plete with  numerous  fossil  remains.  The 
quarry  itself  spans  the  entire  r>eriod  of 
prehistorical  America. 

The  preservation  of  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quarry  as  a  historical  site  will  stand  as 
a  monument  to  those  people  and  cul- 
tures who  so  long  ago  flourished  upon 
the  earth.  With  the  completion  of  the 
new  Sanford  Reservoir,  many  people  will 
be  visiting  the  area,  which  was  once 
under  private  ownership.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  act  now  to  preserve  those 
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surroundings  where  once  prehistoric 
North  American  man  lived  and  worked. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  581),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSB 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  881  Is  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain land  In  Texas,  most  of  which  Is  already 
owned  by  the  United  States,  as  the  Alibates 
Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo 
Culture  National  Moniunent. 

NEED 

For  12,000  years  or  more  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quarries  were  worked  by  Indians  living  In 
the  panhandle  area  of  Texas.  Prom  these 
quarries  came  the  multicolored  flint  arrow- 
heads and  tools  which  were  both  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality  and  traded  by 
them  for  goods  supplied  from  far-distant 
sources.  Flints  from  these  quarries  have 
been  found  as  far  north  as  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pro- 
fessional archeologlsts  regard  the  quarries  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  remains  of  the  pre- 
historic cultures  of  North  America. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  when  the 
quarries  were  being  worked  the  panhandle 
area  was  occupied  by  sedentary  tribes  which 
built  large  pueblo-type  structures  for  their 
homes.  Some  of  these  structures  housed  as 
many  as  60  to  100  families.  They  were  con- 
structed of  limestone  slabs  and  adobe  and 
are  regarded  by  archeologlsts  as  a  blend  of 
the  types  of  structures  used  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Great  Plains  and  by  those  of  the  arid 
Southwest. 

The  two  areas  In  question — that  of  the 
quarries  and  that  of  the  pueblos — are  about 
35  miles  from  Amarillo.  They  were  redis- 
covered In  the  1920's  but  have  been  only 
partially  excavated.  Such  excavating  work 
as  has  been  done  Indicates  that  the  quarries 
extend  In  a  narrow  band  through  an  area 
about  a  mile  long  and  a  tenth  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  pueblo  area  Is  believed  to  have  occupied 
about  60  to  80  acres.  Taken  together  and 
with  surrounding  protective  land,  the  area 
Involved  In  H.R.  881,  then,  may  total  as 
much  as  230  acres. 

Most  of  this  land  Is  already  In  the  owner- 
ship of  the  United  States.  It  was  acquired 
by  the  Government  in  connection  with  Its 
Sanford  Reservo?  a  feature  of  the  Canadian 
River  reclamatio^i  project  (act  of  Dec.  29, 
1950.  64  Stat.  1124)  and  the  recreation  area 
authorized  in  connection  therewith  (act  of 
Aug.  31,  1946,  78  Stat.  744).  Whether  any 
more  land  needs  to  be  acquired  can  be  de- 
termined only  after  further  field  studies  are 
completed.  At  most,  however,  It  Is  believed 
that  about  90  acres  will  be  needed.  A  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  future  land  acquisition  has 
been  written  into  the  bill  accordingly  and 
the  precise  boundaries  of  the  monument  will 
be  reported  to  the  committee  after  they  have 
been  settled. 

While  it  would  be  pKJSsible  to  administer 
the  area  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  na- 
tional monument  as  a  part  of  the  authorized 
recreation  area  mentioned  above  without 
special  recognition  of  its  archeologlcal  value, 
setting  It  aside  as  a  national  monument  will 
give  it  the  superior  recognition  that  It  de- 
serves without  detracting  from  the  educa- 
tion and  enjoyment  that  it  will  give  those 
who  visit  the  recreation  area  and  without 
adding  to  the  costs  which  would,  In  any 
event,  be  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
latter. 

COST 

The  cost  of  land  and  interests  In  land  to 
be  acquired  hereafter  for  the  Alibates  Flint 


Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Cul- 
ture National  Monument  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  not  more  than  $5,000.  The  capital 
costs  to  be  Incurred  for  road  parking  areas, 
a  visitor  center,  and  the  like  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Interior  Department  to  be 
$260,000 

The  committee  directs  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice make  every  effort  to  secure  a  donation  of 
the  90  acres  of  land  authorized  for  acquisi- 
tion. If  this  is  not  possible  then  a  scenic 
easement  should  be  acquired  rather  than  fee 
title. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1044)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  State  of  Virginia,  certain 
lands  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  exchange  for  certain  other  lands 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


LEGISLATIVE  JURISDICTION  EXER- 
CISED BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OVER  LANDS  WITHIN  CAMP  MC- 
COY MILITARY  RESERVATION, 
WIS. 

The  bill  (H.R.  546)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  adjust  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  lands  within  Camp 
McCoy  Military  Reservation,  Wis.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  588) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
retrocession  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
such  portions  of  Camp  McCoy  Military 
Reservation  as  are  required  at  the  present 
time  and  in  the  future.  The  immediate 
problem  relates  to  traffic  control  over  cer- 
tain major  highways  which  traverse  the 
reservation. 

BACKGROUND    OP    THE    BILL 

Camp  McCoy,  located  In  Monroe  County, 
Wis.,  was  originally  established  in  1908  on 
14,000  acres  of  land,  expanded  during  World 
War  II,  and  now  comprises  approximately 
60,000  acres  of  land  owned  in  fee  by  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  class  I  Installation, 
and,  althoiigh  designated  "inactive,"  it  con- 
stitutes the  major  component  training  site 
for  Reserve  units  from  those  States  within 
the  5th  Army  area.  The  United  States  is 
vested  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  lands  by  virtue 
of  various  acts  of  cession  and  the  general 
statutes  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  camp  is  traversed  by  the  three  major 
public  highways  referred  to  In  this  bill,  as 
Introduced,  Highways  Nos.  16  and  21  having 
been  In  existence  for  many  years,  and  1-90 
being  In  the  process  of  construction. 

POLICE    AUTHORITY 

The  retrocession  of  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  property  within  our  camps,  posts,  and 
stations  Is  made  desirable,  and  even  neces- 
sary, for  a  number  of  reasons  which  vary 
from  place  to  place.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  pcu^lcular  difficulty  which  makes 
It  necessary  to  place  equal  Jurisdiction  In  the 
Federal   Government    and   In   the   State   is 


the  matter  of  traffic  control.  Where 
the  Federal  Government  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction,  military  police.  If  depu- 
tized, do  have  authority  to  arrest  clvU- 
ian  traffic  violators  but  must  bring  the  vio- 
lators before  a  U.S.  Commissioner.  In  many 
Instances,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  Is  at  a  great 
distance,  which  entails  the  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  money  from  the  military 
authorities.  Where  there  Is  concvirrent  Juris- 
diction, military  police  can  take  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  military  personnel  and 
the  State  can  take  similar  action  with  respect 
to  both  civilian  and  military  personnel. 

Even  where  traffic  control  Is  not  involved, 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  the  United  States 
can  cause  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
attendance  at  public  schools  of  children  liv- 
ing within  the  area;  divorce  proceedings  are 
sometimes  Impossible  to  initiate;  and  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  while  possible.  Is  rendered 
particularly  difficult.  In  short,  wholly  un- 
necessary Jurisdictional  difficulties  are  en- 
countered where  exclusive  Jurisdiction  rests 
In  the  United  States. 


MRS.  A.  E.  HOUSLEY 

The  bill  (S.  683)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Housley  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrosed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Housley,  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the 
sum  of  $467.69  in  full  settlement  of  all  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  pay  Mr.  A.  E.  Housley  at  the  overtime  rate 
for  services  In  excess  of  eight  hoiirs  in  a  day 
during  the  period  October  15,  1962,  through 
March  27,  1963.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney an  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  590) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Housley,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  the 
sum  of  $467.69  In  full  settlement  of  all  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  pay  Mr.  A.  E.  Housley  at  the  overtime  rate 
for  services  In  excess  of  8  hours  in  a  day 
during  the  period  October  15,  1962,  through 
March  27,  1963. 


CHILDREN  OF  MRS.  ELIZABETH 
DOMBROWSKI 

The  bill  (H.R.  1291)  for  the  relief  of 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Dombrowskl  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasxiry  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  each  child  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Etombrowskl.  of  Parma.  Ohio, 
widow  of  Victor  E.  Dombrowskl,  of  Parma, 
Ohio,  the  amount  which  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  certifies  to  him  would 
have  been  payable  to  each  such  child  under 
section  542  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  period  from  July  1.  1960,  to  the 
date  which  each  such  child  actually  began 
receiving  a  pension  under  such  section: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  cen« 
turn  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  v»ith  this 
claim,  and  the  .same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  591) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  the  six  children  of  the  veteran,  Victor 
E.  Dombrowskl,  the  amount  of  death  pension 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
certifies  would  have  been  payable  to  each 
such  child  from  July  1,  1960,  through  March 
27.  1962.  had  timely  application  therefor  been 
filed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSES 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  three  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  amounts  found  to  be  due  them 
for  personal  property  destroyed  in  a  fire  In 
Government  quarters  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  their  employment.  The  amounts 
authorized  by  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

Terence  J.  ODonnell $435.83 

Thomas  P.  Wilcox 3.138.20 

Clifford  M.  Springberg 1.144.52 


LEWIS  H.  NELSON  IH 

(The  bill  (H.R.  4024)  for  the  relief  of 
Lewis  H.  Nelson  III  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerRt  from 
the  report  <No.  592)  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  , 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  to  set- 
tle the  claim  of  Lewis  H.  Nelson  III.  of  Rome, 
N.Y.,  for  compensation  for  services  he  ren- 
dered the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at 
Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base  after  termination  of 
his  appointment  on  the  basis  of  erroneous 
Information  that  his  appointment  had  been 
extended.  The  bill  would  authorize  a  pay- 
ment of  $255.33  In  final  settlement  of  the 
claim. 


JOHN  HENRY  TAYLOR 

The  bill  (H.R.  5819)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Henry  Taylor  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  593) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  John  Henry  Taylor,  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  of  liability  to  pay  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $923.51,  representing  salary  overpay- 
ments received  by  him  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  In  the  periods  of  January  1.  1953, 
through  November  30,  1957,  and  January  11, 
1958,  through  September  15,  1962,  due  to 
administrative  error  in  the  certification  of 
service  for  longevity  credit  and  without  fault 
on  his  part.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
refund  of  any  amount'  repaid  or  withheld 
because  of  the  liability. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  596) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
relieve  Lt.  Samuel  R.  Rondberg.  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $240.30,  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  overpayments  of  subsist- 
ence allowance  received  by  the  claimant  for 
the  period  from  September  27,  1957,  through 
June  10,  1958,  while  serving  in  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  the  State  of  Missouri,  such  over- 
payments having  been  made  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error. 
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TERENCE  J.  ODONNELL.  THOMAS 
P.  WILCOX.  AND  CLIFFORD  M. 
SPRINGBERG 

The  bill  (H.R.  4025)  for  the  relief  of 
Terence  J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wil- 
cox, and  Clifford  M.  Springberg  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  595) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 


LT.  SAMUEL  R.  RONDBERG,  U.S. 
ARMY  RESERVE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  766)  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "of", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  "$231.30"  and  insert  "$240.30"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.    766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  R.  Rondberg,  United  States 
Army  Reserve,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility for  repa3rment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  sum  of  $240.30,  representing  the 
amount  of  overpayments  of  subsistence  al- 
lowance received  by  the  said  Lieutenant 
Samuel  R.  Rondberg  for  the  period  from 
September  27,  1957.  through  June  10.  1958, 
while  he  was  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  serving  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  the  State  of  Missouri,  such  over- 
payments having  been  made  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Lieutenant  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg.  the  stun  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  f.om  him  on  account 
of  the  overpa3rmentfi  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MRS.  CLARA  W.  DOLLAR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1873)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  11,  after 
"GS-3",  to  insert  "longevity";  in  the 
same  line,  after  "GS-4",  to  insert  "lon- 
gevity"; and  on  page  2,  line  12,  after  the 
word  "Act,"  to  strike  out  "in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Clara  W.  Dollar,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Is  here- 
by relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $629.35,  rep- 
resenting overpayments  of  compensation  she 
received  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  for  the  period 
from  March  25,  1956,  through  October  28, 
1961,  such  overpayments  having  been  made 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error  In  estab- 
lishing her  salary  rate  when  she  was  pro- 
moted from  grade  GS-3,  longevity  step  3, 
to  grade  GS-4.  longevity  step  2,  In  violation 
of  the  limitations  prescribed  In  section  802 
(b)  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Dol- 
lar, the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  her  on  account  of  the  overpay- 
ments referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. ' 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 


the  report  (No.  597) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
relieve  the  claimant  of  liability  to  refund 
the  sum  of  $629.35,  representing  overpay- 
ments of  compensation  she  received  as  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  to  provide  for  the  payment 
to  the  claimant  of  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  or  withheld  from  her  on  account 
of  such  overpayments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  discon- 
tinued at  this  time,  so  that  we  may  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  objection  to  the 
remaining  two  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  BOARD  OF  PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION,  OKALOOSA 
COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
4905,  Calendar  No.  526,  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Okaloosa  County,  Fla. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  since  the  mid- 
dle of  last  week  to  contact  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  discover  whether  or  not  he  is 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  that  bill.  I 
understand  the  Senate  staff  has  been 
doing  the  same  thing. 

This  measure  is  very  important  to  our 
State.  The  area  of  the  State  where  this 
land  would  be  conveyed  would  be  used 
as  the  site  for  a  junior  college,  for  which 
the  State  has  put  up  $2  million  for  con- 
struction funds. 

It  is  important  that  the  bill  be  passed 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  wonder 
if  any  progress  has  been  made  toward 
clearing  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  hope  to 
have  Information  about  the  bill  shortly. 
In  any  event,  it  will  be  scheduled. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  event  there  is 
objection  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  will  the  measure  be  sched- 
uled for  action  without  delay?  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  this  matter  should  come 
up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
junior  college  is  to  be  located  on  a  part 
of  the  Eglin  Field  reserve  which  is  not 
being  used  and  is  not  intended  for  use. 
Already  approximately  700  members  of 
the  families  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civilian  employees  have  registered  in  the 
junior  college,  and  the  little  communities 
near  the  area  have  already  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  with  respect  to 
supplying  and  conditioning  some  8  or 
10  local  buildings  for  the  operation  of 
the  junior  college  this  year. 

I  believe  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
regardless  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  think  about  it 
because  its  merits  are  so  great. 


I  understand  that  the  bill  has  been 
cleared  by  the  leadership  on  the  minority 
side  so  as  to  permit  us  to  consider  and 
pass  it  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  be- 
cause the  $2  million  already  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  agency  which  has  juris- 
diction must  be  committed  by  Septem- 
ber 1. 

More  junior  colleges  are  now  in  a 
formative  condition  in  our  State  than  we 
can  supply  with  building  funds  at  the 
same  time.  Because  of  the  urgent  need 
of  a  junior  college  in  Okaloosa  and  Wal- 
ton Counties  to  serve  the  local  people, 
and  also  15,000  to  18,000  personnel  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  including  uni- 
formed and  civilian  employees,  the  bill  is 
so  important  that  it  should  have  early 
clearance  for  passage. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  approved 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  is 
the  case,  and  I  understand  the  majority 
leader  desires  to  assist  us  in  having  it 
passed.  I  am  not  criticizing  anyone  but 
I  wish  to  have  the  Senate  proceed  at  an 
early  date  either  to  pass  this  bill  as  an 
unobjected-to  matter  or  to  submit  it  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration. 

At  this  time  we  would  be  bound  by 
whatever  expression  the  Senate  might 
make.  The  measure  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  the  Senator. 
We  wish  to  assist  in  every  way  we  can. 

The  majority  leader  is  not  present  at 
this  time.  However,  the  majority  leader 
does  plan  to  schedule  the  bill  soon.  He 
hopes  that  the  measure  can  be  passed 
within  the  week. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

This  bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
unanimously  as  an  unobjected-to  meas- 
ure. I  believe  that  it  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  at  this  end  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
we  can  do  that  also. 


idly  increasing  population.  This  proj- 
ect will  not  only  accommodate  the  peo- 
ple presently  living  within  this  area,  but 
the  scope  of  the  recreational  area  is  such 
that  it  will  be  able  to  adapt  to  the  in- 
creases as  they  occur. 

Moreover,  this  will  be  a  complete  rec- 
reational area.  Plans  call  for  good  scenic 
roads  throughout  the  area  as  well  as 
competent  access  roads.  Hiking  trails 
will  wind  thi-ough  the  forest  areas  and 
move  along  streams,  ponds,  and  water- 
falls. The  reservoir  will  provide  facili- 
ties for  boating  and  swimming.  And 
all  this  within  easy  reach  of  over  30  mil- 
lion people. 

Those  who  concentrated  their  efforts 
to  make  this  project  possible  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  farsightedness.  We 
have  provided  for  the  future  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  of  the  future  will 
thank  us  for  our  efforts.  I  will  be  look- 
ing forward  to  the  completion  of  this 
project  so  that  our  citizens  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  outstanding  facilities  that 
will  be  provided. 


DELAWARE  WATER  GAP  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  passage  of  H.R.  89.  which 
establishes  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  will  be  of  gi'eat 
benefit  to  many  millions  of  people  seek- 
ing outdoor  recreation.  The  creation  of 
this  area  will  bring  boating,  swimming, 
and  picnicking  within  easy  reach  of  the 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  of  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  By 
oui'  action  today  we  are  planning  for  the 
future.  We  are  setting  aside  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  the  northeast 
to  be  retained  in  all  its  natural  beauty. 

The  complex  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  and  the  new  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  will  preserve 
the  heritage  of  our  country.  Natural 
features  that  have  defied  the  onslaught 
of  time  will  now  be  spared  the  further 
invasion  of  man's  urbanization.  This  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  way  in  which  an 
area  can  cope  with  the  problems  of  rap- 


WILL   ROGERS-WILEY  POST 
MEMORIAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  30 
years  ago  yesterday  the  world  lost  a 
great  humorist  and  a  great  aviator. 

They  were  killed  when  their  single- 
engine  plane  crashed  shortly  after  taking 
off  from  a  river  15  miles  south  of  Barrow, 
Alaska. 

Word  of  the  tragedy  was  slow  to  reach 
the  outside  world.  An  Eskimo  ran  to 
Point  Barrow  to  advise  authorities  of 
the  crash.  An  Army  Signal  Corps  stafif 
sergeant  sped  to  the  scene  in  a  launch, 
and  then  reported  in  a  cryptic  radio 
message  the  deaths  of  Will  Rogers  and 
Wiley  Post. 

The  plane  went  down  in  a  shallow  river 
running  through  desolate  country.  Bar- 
row, the  northernmost  point  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  consisted  of 
an  Army  signal  station,  a  Government 
school  for  Eskimo  and  Indian  children, 
and  a  Presbyterian  mission. 

Barrow  has  grown  since  then.  A  sign 
of  the  times  will  be  the  dedication  of  the 
Will  Rogers-Wiley  Post  Memorial  Air- 
port at  Barrow  tomorrow. 

But  if  the  times  have  changed  in  the 
last  30  years,  the  contributions  Rogers 
and  Post  made  to  the  world  have  not 
been  diminished  by  the  years. 

Mr.  Post  overcame  physical  and  fi- 
nancial handicaps  to  help  lead  the  world 
into  the  age  of  air  travel.  His  around - 
the-world  flights  were  magnificent  ac- 
complishments and  his  trip  from  New 
York  to  Berlin  In  1933  was  desAibed  as 
the  greatest  and  most  accurate  flight  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Will  Rogers,  of  course,  made  his  con- 
tribution in  another  field,  no  less  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Will  Rogers  was  revered  throughout 
the  world  because  he  spoke  for  every 
man  in  ways  that  made  points  without 
creating  rancor.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  famous  and  of  the  unknown. 

The  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself  is 
often  quoted.    It  says: 

I  Joked  about  every  prominent  man  of  my 
time  but  I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like. 
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Perhaps     more     indicative     of     the 
Rogers  philosophy  is  the  statement: 

A  comedian  can  only  last  till  he  either 
takes  himself  serious  or  his  audience  takes 
him  serious. 

The  world  could  stand  some  Will 
Rogers'  advice  today. 

If  the  feats  of  Wiley  Post  opened  the 
door  to  a  new  age,  Will  Rogers'  words 
were  meant  for  all  ages. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  tragic  accident 
which  took  their  lives  will  be  commemo- 
rated by  an  airport  named  for  the  two 
men. 


SAFE  CAR  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribi- 
coffJ  has  won  national  acclaim  for  his 
diligent  efforts  to  stimulate  public  dis- 
cussion and  action  to  reduce  the  fright- 
ful death  toll  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

A  new  nonprofit  organization  is  mak- 
ing what  I  consider  a  useful  and  interest- 
ing contribution  to  this  campaign.  The 
Safe  Car  Educational  Institute,  using  the 
slogan,  "You  can't  be  safe  in  an  unsafe 
car,"  is  working  to  convince  the  public, 
particularly  young  people,  of  the  need  for 
continuous  preventive  maintenance  in 
safe  driving. 

A  guiding  spirit  behind  the  formation 
of  the  institute  is  Purolator  Products, 
Inc..  of  my  hometown  of  Rahway.  N.J. 
Purolator  originated  the  Safe  Car  Edu- 
cational Institute  and  is  its  chief  sup- 
porter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  Petroleum  Marketer  for  June  1965, 
which  explains  the  work  of  the  Safe  Car 
Educational  Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  Organization  Formed  To  Teach  Youth 

That  Car  Safety  Starts  With  Car  Care 

you  cant  be  safe  in  an  unsafe  car 

(By   James    B.    Llghtbum.    president.    Safe 

Car  Educational  Institute 

The  Safe  Car  Educational  Institute  is  a 
nonprofit,  completely  Independent  and  non- 
commercial organization  supported  by  the 
Nation's  automotive  equipment  manufac- 
turers and  oil  companies. 

It  has  been  created  to  aid  both  educators 
and  Industry  In  the  task  of  educating  the 
Nation's  drivers  that  proper  safe  care  Is  vital 
in  order  to  reduce  the  heavy  toll  of  death 
and  destruction  on  the  Nation's  highways. 

To  accomplish  this  the  Safe  Car  Educa- 
tional Institute  Is  launching  a  nationwide 
program  to  provide  educational  material  to 
schools,  clubs,  organizations,  and  industry 
on  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  motor 
vehicles. 

The  Initial  program  of  the  Institute  Is  to 
provide  the  millions  of  high  school  students 
now  taking  driver  education  courses  with  a 
supplementary  educational  program  on  car 
care  designed  to  establish  dramatically  and 
forcefully  this  single.  Important,  and  Irre- 
futable fact: 

HELP     your    community 

The  SCEI  has  produced.  In  cooperation 
with  Training  Films.  Inc.,  a  series  of  7 
color  slide  films  aimed  at,  and  designed  for 
the  2  million  high  school  students  currently 
taking  driver  education  courses. 

These  films  cover  In  detail  the  following 
subjects: 

"Seeing  for  Safety";  "Tire  Care  for  Safety;" 
"Good   Brakes   for   Safety;"   "Filtration   for 


Safety";  "Tuneup  for  Safety";  "Electric 
Power  for  Safety";  and  "Cooling  for  Safety." 

These  films  have  been  created  specifically 
to  enhance  the  present  30  hours  of  classroom 
driver  Instruction  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and  are  not 
Intended  to  replace  or  supplant  any  existing 
car  care  program. 

In  a  survey  of  some  17.000  schools,  officials 
of  98  percent  of  the  schools  said  "Yes"  they 
would  welcome  the  films  and  the  program  as 
prepared  by  the  SCEI. 

The  seven  films  can  be  purchased  for  $50 
from  Safe  Car  Educational  Institute.  Butler, 
NJ.,  07405.  They  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion In  July.  No  product  Is  Identified  by 
brand  but  you  can  Identify  your  company  as 
the  donor  on  the  package  containing  the 
films.  It  is  estimated  the  films  will  not  be 
obsolete  for  at  least  5  years. 


RACIAL  RIOTING  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  Nation  is  shocked  and  horrified 
by  the  racial  rioting  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  the  wake  of  this  holocaust, 
in  which  more  than  30  lives  have  been 
lost  and  which  still  rages  in  some  parts 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  various  and  sun- 
dry so-called  explanations  and  excuses 
have  been  offered  by  experts  in  the  fields 
of  law  enforcement,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry,  urban  affairs,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

Regardless  of  how  learned  the  expert 
or  how  scholarly  the  presentation,  I,  for 
one,  cannot  comprehend  how  poverty, 
slum  conditions,  unemployment,  cultural 
or  economic  need,  or  alleged  discrimina- 
tion— as  deplorable  as  they  are — can  be 
justification  for  lawlessness  and  rioting. 
I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  have  yet  to  be 
given  an  acceptable  excuse  for  taking 
the  law  into  one's  own  hands.  In  our 
country  under  the  American  system  of 
government,  there  is  no  such  excuse. 

However,  I  believe  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  in  an  editorial  last  Satur- 
day came  close  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  Star  in  my  opiruon  put  its 
finger  on  a  dangerous  trend  in  America 
at  the  present  time  which  we  have  seen 
manifested  in  Los  Angeles,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Chicago.  Dl.,  New  York  City. 
Selma,  Ala.,  Americus,  Ga.,  and  indeed 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Star,  calling  attention  to  a  grow- 
ing contempt  for  law  and  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  people,  asked  this  very  per- 
tinent question: 

What  Is  the  effect  on  respect  for  law  when 
prominent  members  of  the  clergy  announce 
they  win  not  obey  a  law  If  they  disagree  with 
it?  What  Is  the  effect  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  lower  Federal  courts,  over- 
turn convictions  for  law  violations  on  the 
flimsiest  of  bases,  or,  as  In  one  Instance,  for 
one  stated  reason? 

Does  this  sort  of  thing  encourage  the  hood- 
lum type  to  think  that  respect  for  law  Is  for 
the  birds?    We  think  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Los   Angeles   Riots 

The  most  baffling  aspect  of  the  savage  riot- 
ing and  looting  which  has  swept  Los  Angeles 
Is  the  utter  senselessness  of  the  thing. 


It  started  Wednesday  evening  when  a  white 
policeman  tried  to  arrest  a  Negro  motorist 
on  suspicion  of  drunken  driving.  And  it 
really  took  off  from  there. 

At  least  16  people  are  dead,  including  a 
deputy  sheriff  and  a  fireman  caught  by  a 
falling  wall.  Property  losses  will  run  high 
into  the  millions.  The  Negro  rioters  would 
set  fire  to  buildings,  and  then  stone  and 
shoot  at  firemen  responding  to  the  calls. 
Also  stoned  were  ambulances  trying  to  aid 
the  Injured.  Police  cars  were  special  targets, 
many  being  wrecked  or  burned.  Finally, 
when  the  police  conceded  they  could  not 
control  the  mobs.  National  Guardsmen  were 
called  in  last  night  and  for  the  moment  at 
least  an  uneasy  peace  prevailed. 

To  try  to  put  this  thing  into  some  kind 
of  perspective,  Los  Angeles  has  a  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  about  250,000,  or  roughly  12  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  largest  number  of 
rioters  at  any  one  time  Is  not  believed  to 
have  exceeded  7,000.  Thus,  the  hoodlums 
have  constituted  a  relatively  small  minority. 
And  there  Is  probably  much  truth  in  the 
comment  of  a  housewife  who  said:  "It's  the 
rowdy  teenagers  all  gassed  up  on  airplane 
glue  and  gin  who  provoke  the  trouble."  The 
news  photos  Indicate  this  Is  true.  So  does 
a  report  to  the  New  York  Times  which  stated 
that  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  trouble  started,  is  not  at  all  typical  of 
the  Negro  city  ghetto.  There  are  some 
pockets  of  extreme  blight.  But.  according 
to  the  dispatch,  most  of  the  Negroes  "live 
In  neighborhoods  that  would  represent  a 
dream  of  suburban  bliss  to  Harlem  Negroes. " 

So  one  must  look  behind  the  conventional 
excuses  offered  when  something  of  this  sort 
happens.  What  are  the  real  reasons  which 
touched  off  what  a  Los  Angeles  Negro  official 
called  an  "inexcusable  outbreak?" 

One  certainly  is  a  hatred  of  all  p>ollce,  white 
or  black,  but  esi>eclally  white.  Another  Is 
total  contempt  for  law  and  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  people.  This  latter  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Los  Angeles.  It  crops  out  In  many 
places,  although  generally  in  less  severe 
form. 

In  short,  the  rule  of  law,  to  which  so  much 
llpservice  is  paid,  seems  to  be  breaking  down 
In  Los  Angeles  and  throughout  the  land. 
This  Is  something  which  might  properly  con- 
cern the  President's  new  Commission  on 
Crime.  What  are  the  real  reasons?  Slums? 
Discrimination?  Underprivileged?  These 
doubtless  are  part  of  the  story.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Commission  examine  other 
possibilities.  What  is  the  effect  on  respect 
for  law  when  prominent  members  of  the 
clergy  announce  they  will  not  obey  a  law 
If  they  disagree  with  it?  What  Is  the  effect 
when  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  lower 
Federal  courts,  overturn  convictions  for  law 
violations  on  the  flimsiest  of  bases,  or,  as  In 
one  Instance,  for  no  stated  reason?  Does 
this  sort  of  thing  encourage  the  hoodlum 
type  to  think  that  respect  for  law  Is  for  the 
birds?    We  think  so. 

At  any  rate,  it  has  become  clear  in  Los 
Angeles  that  the  rioters  will  give  way  to 
nothing  except  superior  force.  And  In  that 
event  the  superior  force  must  be  applied — 
followed,  one  may  hope,  by  severe  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of 
criminal  activity. 


SALES  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  learned  that  an  eight-man 
Soviet  Trade  Mission  had  concluded  ne- 
gotiations with  Canada  for  the  sale  of  5 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
We  knew,  in  addition,  that  last  week  Ar- 
gentina had  sold  1.2  million  tons  of 
wheat  to  Russia.  And  the  week  before 
that  Canada  sold  an  additional  700,000 
tons  of  wheat  to  Russia  for  a  total  of  over 


260  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  deliv- 
ery over  an  11 -month  period  through 
July  of  1966.  In  the  latest  round  alone, 
it  is  estimated  that  Canada  sold  $450  mil- 
lion worth  of  wheat  in  these  sales. 

This  is  more  wheat  than  was  grown  in 
North  Dakota  last  year — and  nearly  as 
much  as  was  grown  in  the  spring  wheat 
States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Minnesota. 

Why  did  Russia  avoid  the  United 
States  in  satisfying  their  domestic  wheat 
needs? 

In  the  last  several  months  the  Soviet 
Union  has  purchased  substantial  quan- 
tities of  wheat  from  Canada,  Australia. 
France,  and  other  countries.  The 
USDA  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  esti- 
mates that  since  July  1.  1965,  Russia  has 
bought  a  total  of  6.3  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat,  and,  when  previous  sales  by 
Argentina  and  Australia  to  be  shipped 
after  July  1  are  included,  the  Soviet  pur- 
chases reach  the  amazing  total  of  9  mil- 
lion metric  tons. 

Not  one  single  grain  of  wheat,  however, 
has  moved  from  the  U.S.  cash  grain 
trade  to  the  Russians  or  their  East  Euro- 
pean neighbors  during  this  same  period. 
Why  not. 

Since  July  1,  1964,  the  East  European 
countries  have  purchased  a  total  of  5V4 
million  tons  of  wheat  from  the  world. 
But  the  U.S.  share  was  a  paltiT  90,000 
tons,  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total. 

In  the  marketing  year  which  closed 
July  1,  1965,  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
had  bought  from  Canada.  Argentina. 
Australia.  Pi-ance,  and  other  countries  a 
total  of  7.56  million  metric  tons,  or  over 
290  million  bushels  of  wheat,  or  1.3  i>er- 
cent  of  the  total. 

Why  has  not  our  share  of  the  world 
market  been  greater? 

Why  have  we  not  shared  in  a  market 
potentially  worth  millions  of  dollars  in 
support  of  our  agricultural  price  struc- 
ture and  in  foreign  exchange? 

In  the  fall  of  1963.  our  Government  de- 
clared wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
be  in  the  national  interest.  We  ex- 
pected to  sell  to  them  grain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  150  million  bushels,  but  only 
through  very  aggressive  salesmanship 
were  we  able  to  export  even  half  of  that 
amount  to  Russia  and  other  East  Euro- 
pean nations,  an  amount  far  short  of  our 
expectations.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
that  year  bought  10.05  million  tons  of 
wheat  from  the  world,  and  we  were  able 
to  market  only  17  percent  of  that  total. 

Why  again  was  our  share  so  insignifi- 
cant? 

The  answer  is  simply  stated,  but  not 
easily  understood. 

An  administrative  ruling,  first  made  in 
1963,  requires  that  50  percent  of  any 
wheat  or  grains  sold  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries — even  though  for  cash  on  nor- 
mal commercial  terms — must  be  shipped 
in  American-flag  vessels. 

This  means  that,  since  shipping 
charges  of  U.S. -flag  vessels  are  consid- 
erably above  world  shipping  rates,  Amer- 
ican wheat  is  priced  out  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural markets  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations. 

Senator  McGovern  has  pointed  out 
time  and  again  that  shipping  rates  today 
are  about  $18  per  long  ton  on  American 


ships  and  $9.25  on  foreign-flag  ships. 
This  is  48  cents  per  bushel  on  American 
ships,  and  25  cents  per  bushel  under  for- 
eign flags,  or  a  difference  of  about  23 
cents.  Since  we  have  required  that  one- 
half  of  our  grain  be  shipped  in  U.S.  bot- 
toms, our  agi'icultural  traders  are  forced 
to  assume  a  handicap  of  about  liy2 
cents  per  bushel  in  a  highly  competitive 
world  market  in  which  fractions  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  are  determinative. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  bare  1-cent-a- 
bushel  increase  added  to  the  Eastern 
European  purchases  last  year  would  have 
cost  them  an  additional  $1.5  million, 
while  an  11 -cent  differential  would  have 
meant  $16.5  million  more. 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  reason  why  the 
Soviets  and  their  satellites  no  longer  even 
visit  the  United  States  to  discuss  com- 
mercial grain  transactions.  They  do  not 
visit  the  United  States  even  though  our 
country  has  a  900  million  bushel  wheat 
stock  on  hand,  millions  of  idle  produc- 
tive acres,  and  economically  depressed 
wheat  producers.  An  extra  11  cents  per 
bushel  made  the  difference. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  admin- 
istrative interpretation  is  to  advance  the 
health  and  vitality  of  U.S.  merchant 
shipping.  It  does  not  achieve  that  goal. 
Indeed,  it  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 
The  regulation  involved  here  has  proved 
to  be  illogical  and  irrational.  It  is  not 
merely  an  arrow  that  fell  short  of  the 
target,  but  a  boomerang  returning  to 
plague  the  thrower. 

According  to  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  S.  Murphy,  when  this 
regulation  was  first  established  it  was 
not  intended  to  interfere  with  our  1963 
sales  of  wheat  to  Russia.  But,  he  said, 
it  has  not  worked  out  at  all  the  way  it 
was  intended.  In  a  statement  to  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
March  16,  he  said  the  evidence  was  very 
clear  that,  except  for  this  requirement, 
the  sales  to  Russia  in  1963-64  would  have 
been  approximately  twice  as  large  as 
they  were.  Mr.  Murphy  went  on  to  say, 
and  I  quote: 

Thus,  the  actual  effect  of  this  requirement 
now  Is — not  to  provide  additional  business 
for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine — but  to  pre- 
vent U.S.  longshoremen,  U.S.  exporters,  and 
U.S.  farmers  from  having  employment  and 
earnings  that  would  otherwise  accrue.  The 
adverse  effect  of  this  one  requirement  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  might  well  be  in 
the  range  of  $100  million  a  year. 

The  total  effect  is  all  very  simple.  No 
sales  of  wheat — no  seafarers  employed — 
no  longshoremen  employed  in  handling 
grain — no  merchant  marine  vessels  mov- 
ing— no  wheat  being  transported  to 
p>orts — and  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
going  into  Government  storage.  In  ef- 
fect, those  who  unrealistically  advocate 
retention  of  the  50  percent  requirement 
are  realistically  advocating  retaining  50 
percent  of  nothing.  They  continue  their 
demands  for  50  percent  of  nothing,  even 
though  tremendous  cash  markets  are  go- 
ing by  default  to  our  wheat  and  grain- 
producing  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  questioned  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  Connor  closely  on  the  pos- 


sibility of  lifting  the  requirement  of  50 
percent  domestic  bottoms  on  cash  sales 
in  agricultural  commodities,  pointing  out 
that  this  was  not  required  for  other  cash 
exports  in  the  nonstrategic  field.  We 
were  assured  that  a  committee  was 
studying  the  requirement,  and  that  we 
might  expect  action  by  the  committee. 

But  just  a  little  over  2  weeks  ago,  Sec- 
retary Connor  again  appeared  before  our 
committee,  and  I  asked  him  when  we 
might  expect  a  report  on  these  matters. 
He  told  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  that  he  had  no  esti- 
mate on  when  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  might  be  able  to  suggest  a 
final  resolution  of  this  problem,  even 
though  not  one  American  benefits  by  the 
regulation,  and  even  though  we  are  not 
able  to  sell  our  wheat  for  cash. 

The  Secretary  told  our  subcommittee 
to  exp>ect  dire  consequences  if  the  Gov- 
ernment lifted  the  "bottoms"  require- 
ment, pointing  out  to  us  that  this  action 
could  cause  all  the  maritime  unions  as 
well  as  the  longshoremen  to  join  in  the 
present  strike,  and  thereby  seriously 
cripple  our  foreign  commerce  and  do- 
mestic economy.  He  told  us,  in  effect, 
that  although  he  agreed  with  the  argu- 
ments for  lifting  the  restriction,  cer- 
tain labor  unions  had  tied  his  hands. 

He  said : 

Well,  Senator  Mondale.  I  cannot  disagree 
with  your  statements  or  your  conclusions.  I 
think  the  present  situation  Is  a  highly  un- 
satisfactory one.  This  whole  question  of 
cargo  preference  on  private  transactions  is 
one  of  the  many  problems  now  under  con- 
sideration through  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  and  Internally  within  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  medium  of  an  Intergovern- 
mental task  force  chaired  by  Alan  Boyd,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation. 

It  Is  true  as  you  say  that  under  the  present 
policy  there  seem  to  be  no  advantages  to 
anyone;  the  farmers  and  the  grain  dealers 
are  not  getting  any  business,  and  neither 
are  the  mariners,  the  seafaring  people,  and 
members  of  the  maritime  unions  benefiting, 
because  no  wheat  Is  moving  from  the  United 
States. 

And  there  seems  to  be  no  security  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  sell  wheat  to  Russia.  And. 
in  fact,  in  some  of  the  recent  committee 
reports,  such  as  the  Presidential  Miller  Com- 
mittee and  the  CED  report,  there  were  recom- 
mendations and  relatively  strong  recommen- 
dations that  our  trade  with  some  of  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries  in 
commodities  of  this  kind  could  very  well  be 
Increased  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Not  all  of  my  friends  in  the  labor 
movement  will  understand  my  position 
on  this.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  unionism.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  the  goals  of  the  workingman. 
and  the  role  that  strong  and  vigorous 
unions  have  in  helping  him  attain  those 
goals. 

But  I  cannot  be  sympathetic  with  a 
position  that  is  not  in  the  public  interest, 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  workingman, 
whether  seafarer,  longshoreman,  or 
transportation  worker.  In  addition,  this 
position  does  harm  to  the  American 
farmer,  who  can  ill  afford  it. 

For  this  is  what  we  are  losing.  First, 
even  though  we  have  declared  expanded 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  to  be  "in  the 
national  interest,"  we  have  defeated  that 
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national  policy  and  lost  valuable  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  and  deal  with  the  So- 
viete  on  a  peaceful,  commercial  basis. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  humiliating, 
punishing,  or  denying  the  Reds  here,  be- 
cause they  can  and  will  buy  grain  else- 
where if  we  do  not  sell  it  to  them. 

Second,  it  is  painfully  clear  that  we 
have  lost  substantial  opportunities  to 
make  cash  grain  sales  for  dollars,  and  in 
so  doing,  strengthen  our  economy  and 
Improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
Lastly,  we  have  ignored  the  economic 
plight  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
American  wheat  and  grain  producers. 
We  could  have  reduced  Government-held 
surpluses,  reduced  Government  storage 
costs,  and  could  have  increased  income 
to  our  American  wheat  farmers. 

My  farmers  and  farm  cooperatives  in 
Minnesota  cannot  understand  this.  Nor 
can  I.  The  1965  estimated  production 
of  all  kinds  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  will  be 
approximately  19.8  million  bushels.  My 
farmers  cannot  understand  why  they  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  sell  this  wheat 
in  foreign  markets  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

Minnesota  will  produce  in  1965  an  esti- 
mated 21  million  bushels  of  barley,  2.2 
million  bushels  of  rye,  and  150,234,000 
bushels  of  oats.  While  not  all  of  this 
will  go  into  foreign  markets,  I  think  we 
should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to 
compete  in  those  markets. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  recount  the 
plight  of  the  farmer.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  his  return  on  his  investment  of 
capital  and  labor  is  sadly  below  what  it 
should  be.  Many  of  us  have  labored 
long  hours  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  elsewhere  to  be  of  help. 
We  have  tried  to  increase  the  farmers' 
income  and  reduce  Government  costs. 
We  have  sought  to  bring  supply  into  bal- 
ance with  demand  so  that  the  normal 
forces  of  the  market  could  be  used  to  help 
our  farm  economy.  We  are  fighting  for 
every  dime  we  can  get  for  our  farmers. 

Cash  grain  sales  in  the  international 
market  are  the  classic  response  to  these 
needs  and  the  most  effective  method  to 
secure  these  objectives. 

To  be  denied  several  millions  of  dollars 
in  grain  sales,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  is  not  only  injury  but  in- 
sult as  well. 

The  President  is  undertaking  an  un- 
precedented effort  to  seek  a  better  bal- 
ance in  our  world  trade.  It  must  be 
done.  Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
been  holding  hearings  for  months  seeking 
new  ways  to  help.  Our  Government  has 
asked  business  to  reduce  overseas  In- 
vestments in  certain  areas,  foregoing  or 
reducing  profits.  We  have  necessarily 
placed  restrictions  on  the  outflow  of 
American  capital,  once  again  denying  de- 
sired profits.  We  have  made  many  other 
efforts  to  save  a  few  dollars  here  and  a 
few  there. 

Everyone  agrees  that  export  cash  sales 
are  the  most  desired  source  of  improve- 
ment in  our  balance  of  payments.  Why 
then  do  we  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of 
multimillion-dollar  cash  sales  of  U.S. 
grain?    I  cannot  see  the  justification. 


And,  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of  a 
multi-million-dollar  grain  business,  what 
benefits  can  we  see? 

Absolutely  none.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
of  a  single  group  or  individual  in  the 
United  States  which  benefits  from  pres- 
ent policy.  In  fact,  the  only  people  to 
benefit  are  our  neighbors  in  Canada,  Ar- 
gentina, Australia,  France,  Mexico,  and 
other  grain-exporting  nations. 

As  it  is,  we  are  only  encourging  the 
expansion  of  productive  capacity  in 
other  countries.  Canada  and  Australia 
between  them,  furnished  62  percent  of 
all  the  wheat  moving  to  the  Communist 
world  from  1961  through  1964.  The 
Soviet  bloc  market  unquestionably  helped 
to  stimulate  increased  wheat  production 
in  those  two  countries.  Canada's  land 
acreage  in  wheat  last  year  was  30  percent 
above  the  1955-59  level,  and  Australia's 
was  60  percent  above  that  average. 

Compared  with  the  62  percent  fur- 
nished by  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
United  States  furnished  a  mere  19  per- 
cent of  the  4 -year  1961-64  total  exports 
of  1.4  billion  bushels. 

I  think  we  can  do  better. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  made 
my  first  major  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  that  speech  I  asked  that  the 
American  farmer  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  far  more  than  he  has  been 
able  to  do  in  fighting  the  world  hunger 
explosion.  But  what  good  will  it  do  to 
ask  that  he  produce  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  foodstuffs  for  Public  Law  480  pur- 
poses, and  deny  him  the  opportunity  to 
sell  his  products  for  cash? 

One  month  ago,  I  spoke  to  a  Norway 
Day  gathering  in  Minneapolis,  and  told 
them  of  the  fantastic  agricultural  story 
in  the  United  States.  We,  in  the  United 
States,  produce  far  more  than  we  can 
consume,  we  have  surplus  stocks  and 
millions  of  idle  acres,  we  are  participat- 
ing in  the  largest  program  of  foreign 
food  assistance  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  American  agriculture  provides 
the  largest  single  source  of  dollar  earn- 
ings in  world  trade. 

It  is  difBcult — no,  impossible — to  ex- 
plain to  our  people  why  we  prevent  cash 
sales  of  fann  commodities  and  thereby 
consume  more  of  our  production,  reduce 
our  surplus  stocks  and  idle  acres,  and 
increase  our  foreign  exchange  balances. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Trade  experts  have  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  purchase  an  additional 
2  to  3  million  tons  more  wheat  in  this 
marketing  year.  It  may  yet  be  possible 
for  us  to  share  in  these  sales  and  in 
sales  to  Eastern  Europe. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  our  present 
policy  is  a  bundle  of  incredible  contradic- 
tions. We  have  declared  sales  to  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  line  with  national 
policy,  but  have  made  those  sales  impos- 
sible. 

We  face  a  severe  balance-of -payments 
problem,  and  we  have  adopted  an  un- 
precedented program  of  voluntary*  re- 
straints on  businessmen  and  bankers, 
but  we  are  denying  ourselves  a  market 
which  could  provide  up  to  $100  million 
a  year. 

We  have  a  continuing  farm  crisis,  we 
are  paying  millions  to  store  grain,  but 


we  close  off  a  cash  market  which  would 
reduce  surpluses  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams for  the  farmer. 

There  must  be  better  ways  to  support 
our  merchant  marine  than  by  this  con- 
tradictoiy,  self-defeating  policy. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  it  is  argua- 
ble that  this  requirement  is  not  only 
unwise  but  may  even  be  illegal.  The 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  established  by 
Public  Law  664  in  1954,  provides  that 
Government -aided  sales  and  Govern- 
ment-owned commodities  should  move 
by  American  shipping  in  international 
trade.  It  is  questionable  whether  or  not 
the  50-percent  requirement,  designed  for 
one  purpose,  may  be  written  into  export 
licenses  for  cash  sales  required  under  an 
entirely  different  law,  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949. 

However,  even  though  it  be  quite  legal, 
it  cannot  stand  on  policy  grounds.  I  ask 
that  it  be  rescinded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mate- 
rial dealing  with  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  12. 1965. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Monoale:  This  Is  to  confirm 
Information  given  your  Mr.  Destler  regarding 
sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  ex- 
ports by  source  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  1963-64  and  1964-65. 

Our  very  preliminary  estimate  Is  that 
Eastern  Europe  may  import  about  5.5  million 
tons  of  wheat  In  1965-66  compared  to  5.25 
million  in  1964-65.  If  previous  trade  pat- 
terns are  followed,  some  of  the  wheat  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union  may  go  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Eskildsen, 
Associate  Administrator. 


Sales  of  wheat  and  flour  to  U.S.S.R.  which 
are  expected  to  be  exported  to  U.S.S.R.  and 
satellite  countries.  July  1965  to  June  1966 

[Million  metric  tons,  wheat  equivalent] 

Sales  since  July  1, 1965: 

Canada 6.3 

Argentina l.  2 

France .  3 

Subtotal 7.8 

Estimated  quantities  from  previous  sales 
by  Argentina  and  Australia  to  be 
shipped  after  July  1 1.2 

Total _ 9.  0 

Wheat    exports    to    U.S.S.R.    and    Eastern 
Europe,  1963-64  and  1964-65  • 

[Million  metrir  tons,  wheat  equivalent) 


Source 

t'.S.S.R. 

Eastern  Europe 

1963-64 

1964-«5 

.j<i3-64 

19r>4-65 

Arifentlna.. 

0.01 

1.54 

5.60 

.15 

.40 

0.19 

.81 
.90 
.35 

0.07 
.04 
.74 
.48 
.21 
.08 

1.44 
.92 
.20 

0.06 

Australia 

Canada 

1.95 

France 

West  Germany 

Sweden 

1.07 

.05 

02 

United  States 

U.S.S.R 

1.72 

.01 

.09 
1.60 

Others 

.54 

.05 

.41 

Total 

10.05 

2.31 

4.18 

5.25 

>  Source:  IntematloQal  Wheat  Council. 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Aug.  12. 
1965] 
Russ  Buy  More  Canadian  Wheat 
(By  Dick  Youngblood) 
Announcement  Wednesday  of  two  major 
wheat  sales  to  Russia  by  Canada  and  Argen- 
tina sparked  renewed  protest  from  the  U.S. 
grain  trade  against  what  it  considers  short- 
sighted Government  policies  on  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Nevertheless,  most  trade  sources  admitted 
that  these  policies  likely  will  not  be  changed 
in  time — if  at  all — to  allow  the  United  States 
to  cash  In  on  the  apparently  subpar  wheat 
crop  In  Russia. 

Tiie  Russians  jumped  Into  the  world  wheat 
market  with  a  bang  yesterday,  taking  187 
million  bushels  of  wheat  or  flour-equivalent 
from  Canada,  and  more  than  40  million 
bushels  from  Argentina. 

These  transactions,  seen  as  an  indication 
of  Impending  failure  in  Russia's  spring 
wheat  crop,  came  a  week  after  the  Russians 
had  purchased  27  million  bushels  of  wheat 
from  Canada,  bringing  the  total  for  the  two 
cash  sales  to  $450  million. 

Earlier,  the  Russians  had  also  picked  up 
40  million  bushels  from  Argentina. 

To  Richard  Goodman,  who  represents  Great 
Plains  Wheat.  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  they 
represented  sales  lost  to  the  U.S.  wheat  in- 
dustry "because  of  ridiculous  Government 
trade  policies." 

These  policies,  demanded  by  the  maritime 
unions  and  granted  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration at  the  time  of  the  1963-64 
American  wheat  sales  to  Russia,  require  that 
50  percent  of  all  commodities  sold  to  the 
Communists  must  be  moved  on  Annerlcan 
ships. 

And  because  shipping  costs  on  American 
vessels  are  more  than  twice  the  costs  on 
foreign  ships,  Goodman  said,  Russia  has  gone 
elsewhere  for  Its  grain. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  cut  out 
of  the  growing  Russian  market,  he  said,  and 
the  maritime  Industry  has  been  left  with 
"50  percent  of  nothing." 

Goodman  estimated  that,  except  for  the 
50-percent  requirement,  the  United  States 
might  have  captured  half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  sales  picked  up  by  Canada  and  Argentina. 
Others,  however,  expressed  doubt  that  the 
\J£.  share  would  have  been  anywhere  near 
that  large,  no  matter  what  Its  trade  policies 
were. 

"The  Canadians,  after  all,  would  still  be 
stiff  competition  under  any  circumstances," 
said  Burton  Joseph,  Minneapolis  grain  trader 
who  played  a  key  role  In  the  negotiations 
that  led  to  the  Russian  wheat  sale  2  years 
ago. 

But  he  admitted  that,  without  the  50- 
percent  requirement,  the  United  States 
might  well  have  garnered  a  significant  share 
of  the  recent  sales. 

Pressure  for  a  change  In  policy  has  been 
building  for  months,  both  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, and  picked  up  a  full  head  of  steam 
with  the  announcement  of  the  Canadian  and 
Argentine  sales  yesterday. 

But  among  both  the  Minneapolis  grain 
trade  and  officials  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, there  Is  little  optimism  that  this 
will  be  seen  very  soon,  for  two  reasons: 

The  maritime  unions  have  been  unswerv- 
ing In  opposition  to  a  change  In  the  50-per- 
cent requirement,  and  there  Is  doubt  that 
the  administration  Is  willing  to  knock  heads 
with  labor  while  a  big  share  of  Its  legislative 
program  Is  still  to  be  acted  upon. 

And  with  "American  blood  being  spilled  In 
Vietnam,"  as  one  Minneapolis  grain  trader 
put  It,  It  might  be  politically  dangerous  to 
pvish  for  liberalized  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

But  to  Goodman  and  others  In  the  grain 
trade,  this  presents  the  Ideal  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  drive  the  wedge  still 
further  between  Russia  and  Red  China. 


"If  we  were  willing  to  give  the  Russians  a 
fair  shake  In  their  search  for  food,"  he  said, 
"we  might  see  a  softening  In  their  attitude 
on  Vietnam." 

It  was  an  argument  that  some  thought  the 
President  might  listen  to— although  even 
they  admitted  it  was  a  longshot. 

Nevertheless,  news  of  the  Canadian  and 
Argentine  sales  to  Russia  pushed  wheat  fu- 
tures on  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  to  their 
highest  levels  of  the  season. 

As  brokers  saw  the  situation,  the  Russian 
sales  have  "booked"  all  available  supplies  In 
both  countries,  leaving  the  United  States  the 
only  major  exporter  for  ether  large-quantity 
buyers. 

Most  sources  In  the  Twin  Cities  grain  trade 
disagreed,  however,  saying  that  the  brokers 
have  reckoned  without  the  bumper  wheat 
crop  now  in  the  ofTlng  In  Canada. 

"The  Canadians  still  have  wheat  to  sell," 
said  Joseph,  "and  they  have  the  port  capac- 
ity to  handle  It.  They  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  service  their  established  customers." 
This,  most  observers  agreed,  would  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  picking  up  any 
large  block  of  sales  as  a  result  of  the  Russian 
transactions  yesterday. 

But  another  factor,  which  also  made  Itself 
felt  on  the  wheat  futures  market  yesterday, 
is  the  recently  reported  prospect  of  weather- 
reduced  crop  yields  and  quality  In  Western 
Europe,  particularly  France  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  inability  of  these  countries  fully  to 
supply  other  Common  Market  nations,  as  well 
as  other  traditional  customers,  would  have 
far  greater  impact  on  U.S.  wheat  exports  than 
the  Canadian  sales,  trade  sources  said. 

And  even  here,  many  agreed,  the  Canadians 
would  still  have  the  capacity  to  be  an  Im- 
portant competitor. 


txire.  And  because  Russia  has  to  depend  on 
outside  sources  of  food  supply.  Its  leaders 
must  recognize  the  desirability  of  strength- 
ening their  relations  with  those  who  can  meet 
their  needs. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  United  States,  which 
Is  the  champion  of  liberalized  trade  and 
which  has  wheat  to  sell,  cannot  participate 
In  this  trade  with  Russia  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  American  shipping.  Yet  the 
very  unions  that  have  done  most  to  make 
the  American  merchant  marine  uneconomic 
are  the  chief  Inslsters  on  quota  preference 
guarantees.  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor  has  accurately  testified  that,  if 
the  shipping  restrictions  were  eliminated, 
the  almost  certain  result  would  be  a  pro- 
test strike  by  dock  and  maritime  unions. 

A  large  part  of  the  merchant  fleet  Is  al- 
ready strikebound  for  reasons  that  are  a 
compound  of  economics  and  Interunlon  war- 
fare. Political  strikes  are  Just  one  more  of 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  demise  of 
American  shipping;  they  also  undermine  our 
prosperity   and   our   foreign  policy. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  12,  1965] 
Lost   Opportunities   in   Wheat 

The  United  States  Is  the  odd  man  out  In 
the  huge  wheat  purchases  being  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Canada  and  Argentina  have 
received  windfalls  largely  because  U.S.  wheat 
Is  too  costly  as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
discriminatory  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  wheat  exports  to  Soviet-bloc  countries 
must  be  shipped  In  American  vessels. 

The  U.S.  exclusion  Is  unfortunate  on  many 
counts.  Sales  from  the  Nation's  surplus 
would  have  meant  greater  prosperity  In 
farming  districts.  They  would  also  have  In- 
creased the  trade  surplus  In  the  Nation's 
balance  of  payments.  Beyond  these  eco- 
nomic gains,  the  sales  would  have  given 
tangible  expression  to  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's desire  to  Improve  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  so,  the  big  Russian  purchases  are 
Important  to  the  West.  For  Canada  they 
mean  higher  Incomes  In  agriculture,  the  one 
area  of  her  economy  that  has  not  been  en- 
joying boom  conditions,  and  a  cut  In  the 
big  deficit  in  the  Canadian  balance  of  pay- 
ments. As  far  as  Argentina  Is  concerned, 
the  Inflow  of  scarce  dollars  will  have  an  even 
more  significant  Impact  on  her  Inflation- 
racked,  capital-short  economy. 

The  United  States  Itself  will  reap  bene- 
fits Indirectly.  If  the  Russians  pay  for  a 
good  portion  of  their  purchases  by  selling 
gold  In  London,  the  Treasury  will  not  have 
to  supply  as  much  gold  from  its  own  dwin- 
dling stock  to  meet  the  demands  of  private 
and  official  sellers  of  dollars.  Thus  the  Rus- 
sians win  be  helping  to  calm  the  nervotis- 
ness  that  has  threatened  to  curb  Interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment. 

The  West  also  Is  bolstered  by  the  contin- 
ued demand  for  grains  from  the  country 
that  had  once  been  the  granary  of  Europe. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  made  great  advances 
In  Indvistrlallzatlon  and  technology,  but  It 
has  utterly  failed  to  match  the  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  In  American  agrlcul- 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  12,  1965] 
Soviet  Purchases  Canadian  Wheat  for  $450 
Million — Sale  of  187  Million  Bushels 
Raises  Total  in  2  Weeks  to  214  Million 
Bushels — Gain  Seen  for  Ottawa — Huge 
Transaction  Expected  To  Ease  Payments 
Woes — Argentina   Gets   Order 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 
Toronto,  August  11. — The  Soviet  Union 
has  made  Its  second  giant  purchase  of  Ca- 
nadian wheat  and  fiour  In  less  than  2  years. 
The  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  a  Govern- 
ment sales  agency,  announced  today  the  sale 
of  187  million  bushels  for  cash.  Combined 
with  a  27-mllllon-bushel  Soviet  purchase 
last  week,  the  total  of  214  million  bushels 
was  valued  at  $450  million  by  Canadian  offi- 
cials. 

In  September  1963,  the  Soviet  Union  made 
a  record  single  purchase  of  239  million 
bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  valued 
at  about  $500  million.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  subsequent  small  purchases. 

Argentina  announced  the  sale  of  1.1  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
Moscow,  it  was  Indicated  the  Soviet  spring 
wheat  harvest  would  be  well  below  last  year's 
crop.  The  wheat  purchases  may  prompt  a 
resumption  of  Russian  gold  sales  In  the 
West,  according  to  officials  In  Washington. 

Today's  big  sale  Is  expected  to  stimulate 
an  already-booming  Canadian  economy  and 
brighten  this  country's  clouded  pa3nnents 
picture. 

Political  observers  saw  an  advantage  for 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson's  Liberal 
Government  among  traditionally  conserva- 
tive prairie  farmers. 

soviet  commint 

There  was  also  speculation  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  sell  gold  to  fi- 
nance the  wheat  purchase,  as  It  was  reported 
to  have  done  following  the  1963  deal. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a  packed 
press  conference  at  the  Wheat  Board's  of- 
fices In  Winnipeg.  Trade  Minister  Mitchell 
Sharp,  Agriculture  Minister  Harry  Hays  and 
W.  C.  McNamara,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board,  attended. 

"The  West  will  be  going  full  blast,"  Mr. 
Hays  predicted. 

Mr.  Sharp  called  for  cooperation  from  pro- 
ducers, elevator  companies,  railways,  gralri 
handlers,  longshoremen,  port  authorities, 
and  shipping  companies  to  move  the  massive 
order. 

N.  G.  Oslpov,  a  Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade,  also  attended  the  conference. 
He  said  that  trade  was  a  two-way  street  and 
that  Russian  sales  to  Canada  must  be  In- 
creased. 

"We  help  you  to  settle  your  trade  Imbal- 
ance  with  our  big  purchases,"   Mr.   Oslpov 
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said,  "but  In  doing  so  we  create  a  certain 
Imbalance  of  our  own."  Mr.  Oslpov  Is  head- 
ing a  trade  mission  now  visiting  Canada. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  Canada  bought  $2.8  million  worth 
of  goods,  mostly  furs,  from  Russia  last  year, 
and   sold   $315.9   million,   mostly   wheat. 

Today's  mammoth  sale  coincided  with  a 
prediction  of  a  bumper  wheat  crop  for  Can- 
ada of  12  million  bushels,  compared  with 
the  record  of  703  million  bushels  harvested 
by  prairie  farmers  In  1963-64. 

The  National  Grain  Co..  Ltd.,  of  Winni- 
peg, predicted  an  average  yield  of  29.1  bushels 
an  acre,  compared  with  a  long-term  average 
of  about  17  bushels. 

The  estimates  were  529.4  million  bushels 
for  Saskatchewan.  190  million  for  Alberta 
and  92.6  million  for  Manitoba. 

Other  grain  companies  have  been  informal- 
ly estimating  a  crop  of  about  700  million 
bushels  for  the  crop  year  that  began  Au- 
gust 1. 

The  contract  on  today's  sale  calls  for  de- 
livery to  start  this  month  and  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  next  July.  Shipment 
will  be  entirely  through  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Atlantic  ports. 

No  part  of  the  new  contract  will  be  shipped 
through  Vancouver,  which  has  been  tied  up 
for  weeks  by  a  grain-handlers  strike.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Sharp  said  the  tieup  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  routing  of  the  new  ship- 
ment. 

He  said  Vancouver  already  had  large  ship- 
ping commitments,  including  a  major  p>art 
of  last  week's  27-milllon-bushel  sale  and 
could  be  considered  "sold  out"  for  the  new- 
crop  year. 

TERMS  or  SALE 

The  new  sale  is  for  4.6  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  an  additional  400.000  tons  in 
the  form  of  flour,  for  a  total  equivalent  of 
187  million  bushels. 

Last  week's  27-mllllon-bushel  sale  was  for 
700.000  tons  of  wheat  and  20.000  tons  of 
flour. 

Combined  with  smaller  quantities  bought 
earlier  this  year  for  delivery  after  August  1, 
total  Soviet  purchases  for  delivery  in  the 
current  crop  year  amount  to  about  222  mil- 
lion bushels. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  become  Canada's 
major  wheat  customer,  far  surpassing  pur- 
chases by  Britain,  Communist  China  and 
Japan.  Most  Sovlet-bloc  countries  are  also 
customers  for  Canadian  wheat.  Sales  of 
wheat  are  second  only  to  newsprint  In  Ca- 
nadian export  earnings. 

Mr.  Sharp  said  the  wheat  board,  in  view 
of  the  large  order,  "has  taken  every  care  to 
In-ure  that  it  will  be  able  to  supply  our 
traditional  markets  with  their  normal  re- 
quirements." 

EXPORT   TARGET    SET 

Minister  Sharp  said  the  sale  meant  an 
assured  market  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
that  could  be  moved  through  Canadian  ports 
during  the  next  12  months. 

He  set  an  export  target  of  600  million 
bushels  for  the  current  crop  year,  which 
would,  if  realized,  exceed  the  1963-64  record 
of  595  million  bushels  shipped. 

Exports  of  wheat  only  for  the  1964-65  crop 
year,  ended  July  31.  were  366.7  million  bush- 
els. Wheat  flour  has  not  yet  been  calcu- 
lated, the  wheat  board  said.  The  total  is 
estimated  at  about  390  million  bushels, 
Jxist  shy  of  a  400-milllon-bushel  goal.  Five 
years  ago.  300  million  bushels  in  exports  was 
considered  good. 

The  carryover  of  wheat  on  hand  at  July  31 
was  estimated  at  500  million  bushels.  Do- 
mestic consumption  is  about  150  million 
bushels  annually. 

The  sale  to  Russia  gives  a  lift  to  Canadian 
trade  figures.  In  the  absence  of  large  ship- 
ments to  Russia,  which  increased  export 
figures    last    year,    Canada's    trade    balance 


through  April  showed  a  $30  million  deficit 
against  a  $95.5  million  surplus  a  year  ago. 

Lagging  trade  had  led  to  predictions  of  a 
81  billion  deficit  in  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices this  year. 

Canadian  grain,  milling  and  transporta- 
tion securities  reacted  favorably  to  news  of 
the  sale.  Cn  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
Maple  Leaf  Mills  was  up  1,  to  16,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  was  up  %,  to  64  Va.  and 
Massey-Ferguson,  the  farm-Implement  pro- 
ducer, was  up  1%,  to  30 1/2 . 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1965] 
Soviet  Harvest  Seen  Dropping 

Moscow,  August  11. — The  Soviet  Union's 
spring-wheat  harvest  will  be  well  below  40 
million  metric  tons,  a  drop  from  the  1964 
yield  of  47.9  million,  according  to  indications. 

Winter  wheat,  now  mostly  harvested,  looks 
promising  but  there  are  signs  that  the  spring- 
wheat  yield  may  sink  as  low  as  30  million 
tons. 

The  average  spring-wheat  crop  for  1958- 
62  was  42.7  million  tons. 

The  harvest  is  not  expected  to  be  as  dis- 
astrous as  the  one  in  1963.  In  September 
of  that  year,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  single 
record  purchase  of  239  million  bushels  of 
Canadian  wheat  and  flour. 


HOUSTON  POST  BACKS 
SENATE  ACTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  this  legislative  body  rejected  a 
proposal  which  would  have  permitted 
States  to  apportion  representation  in  one 
chamber  of  a  State  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  on  population. 

The  Houston  Post  on  August  8,  1965, 
printed  an  editorial  supporting  the  Sen- 
ate's rejection  of  the  reapportionment 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Districting  Amendment  Blocked 

The  country  should  be  grateful  to  those 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  joined  in 
blocking,  first  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  then  on  the  floor,  the  proposed  Dirksen 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  amendment,  Lf  submitted  by  Congress 
and  ratified  by  the  required  number  of  State 
legislatures,  would  have  legalized  what  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  an  historic  ruling  last 
year,  said  Is  unconstitutional.  It  would 
have  permitted  States  by  referendum  vote 
to  apportion  representation  In  one  chamber 
of  a  State  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

In  its  decision,  the  Court  said  that  all  State 
lawmakers  must  represent  people  rather  than 
acres  of  land  or  something  else  and  that 
representation  must  be  substantially  equal. 
This  means  that  legislative  districting  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  population  alone. 

In  a  country  that  Is  now  predominantly 
urban,  this  means  an  end  to  the  control  that 
rural  areas  long  have  exercised  over  State 
governments  and  with  It  an  end  to  the  con- 
trol maintained  by  vested  interests  that 
benefit  from  this  violation  of  democratic 
principles. 

The  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  says  that  he  will 
try  again  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  get 
his  proposed  amendment  submitted,  and  he 
probably  will.  Those  long  entrenched  in 
power  do  not  give  up  easily,  and  the  Senator 
is  particularly  vulnerable  to  their  pressure. 

By  its  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  country  must  return  to  the 
principle  of  democratic,  representative  gov- 
ernment at  the  State  level.     To  be  repre- 


sentative, government  must  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  and  this  is  unlikely,  if  not  impossible, 
if  State  legislative  districting  is  based  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  Federal  courts 
to  act  only  because  the  States  themselves 
would  not  adjust  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  country  during  recent 
decades,  one  of  them  being  the  shift  from  a 
predominantly  rural  to  a  predominantly 
urban  society. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  some  of  those  who 
screamed  the  loudest  about  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  and  who  were  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  are 
those  who  shout  the  loudest  about  States 
rights  and  denounce  most  vigorously  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  fact  Is  that  much  of  this  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Govermnent  has  come  about  be- 
cause State  governments  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people 
satisfactorily.  State  political  leaders  have 
resisted  all  efforts  to  modernize  State  gov- 
ernments and  to  make  them  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  Through  inaction, 
they  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  in  on  increasing  number 
of  areas. 

The  net  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision should  be  better  and  more  effective 
State  government,  which  in  turn  should 
tend  to  discourage  the  accretion  of  Federal 
power. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  represented  an 
attempt  to  preserve  State  power  arrange- 
ments that  are  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  people  or  the  Nation.  One  can  only 
hope  that  it  also  represents  the  last,  dying 
gasp  of  those  who  really  do  not  believe  in 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  Government  is  supposed  to 
be  built  and  who,  while  giving  them  Up 
service,  attempt  to  block  and  frustrate  their 
application  in  practice. 


POVERTY   PROGRAM   PONDERED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  Vermont's  former  U.S.  Senator 
Ralph  E.  Flanders,  a  friend  to  many  of 
us,  brought  to  my  attention  the  work 
of  one  William  D.  Pardridge,  with  the 
suggestion  that  his  views  be  given  wide 
attention  through  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Like  many  Americans,  Mr.  Pardridge 
is  concerned  by  this  Nation's  economy. 
But  he  is  not  like  those  who  regard  the 
economy  much  as  they  do  the  weather — 
as  something  everybody  talks  about  but 
something  nobody  can  do  anything  to 
change. 

To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pardridge  is  a 
man  who  believes  in  action.  And  so,  he 
has  left  his  graduate  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  launch  on  an  ambi- 
tious project  to  write  50  articles  exam- 
ining what  he  calls  economic  inequities — 
inequities  which  seriously  impair  our  na- 
tional well-being.  Eventually,  after  each 
of  the  articles  has  appeared  in  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  in  one  of  the  50  States, 
Mr.  Pardridge  plans  to  publish  them  in 
book  form  for  the  attention  of  profes- 
sors, national  advisers,  and  other  econ- 
omists who  have  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  Nation's  economic  direction. 
Hopefully,  the  inequities  will  be  removed 
or,  at  least,  efforts  to  eliminate  them  will 
be  initiated. 

As  a  part  of  his  series,  Mr.  Pardridge 
focused  on  the  war  on  poverty  in  an 
article  carried  on  July  25,  1965,  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.    One  need  not  agree 


vvith  every  word  to  share  the  author's 
hope  that  he  will  stimulate  the  public's 
thinking.  Prom  careful  thought,  better 
solutions  to  our  economic  problems  may 
emerge  and,  for  this  reason,  I  believe  the 
provocative  F>oints  raised  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  of  us. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  our  former  col- 
league from  Vermont  wrote: 

I  have  known  Mr.  Pardridge  both  profes- 
sionally and  personally  for  some  16  years, 
and  I  can  vouch  without  reservation  for  his 
intellectual  integrity  and  great  dedication  to 
the  pursuit  of  economics  •  •  *.  I  want  men 
like  you  to  know  him  and  be  known  by 
him.  Helping  Bill  Pardridge  will  be  helping 
my  own  principles  of  Intellectual  manners 
and  morals. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  in  mind,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Pill  for  Poverty  Is  Jobs," 
together  with  the  editor's  explanatory 
note,  be  printed,  by  request,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor's 
note  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Press.  July  25, 

19651 

Accentuate    the    Positive:    The    Pell    for 

Poverty  Is  Jobs 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

(Editor's  Note. — William  D.  Pardridge, 
whose  hobby  is  economics.  Is  a  former  na- 
tional magazine  editor  and  a  Chicago  Uni- 
versity graduate  student.  He  left  Chicago 
a  month  ago  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles 
on  what  he  calls  the  "Economic  Inequities" 
in  America  today.  Following  is  one  he 
wrote  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  It  is  an 
amusing  and  Interesting  critique  in  which 
he  contradicts  the  basic  philosophy  under- 
lying the  Government's  "poverty  program" 
and  pokes  fun  at  the  economic  theory  on 
which  it  depends.) 

The  poverty  program  is  poverty  stricken. 

It  also  is  upside  down. 

Almost  all  professional  economists  today 
were  brainwashed  In  their  formative  years 
by  the  teaching  of  the  glamorous  Lord 
Keynes. 

This  con  artist  said  that  employment  Is 
caused  by  Investment.  Prom  this  simple  pro- 
nouncement in  1936,  which  was  born  under 
an  Intellectual  flatrock,  a  cult  spread  out  of 
England  and  across  Western  economic 
thought. 

The  cart  Is  clearly  before  the  horse.  Em- 
ployment is  not  caused  by  Investment;  In- 
vestment Is  Induced  by  employment. 

A  man  with  money  will  Invest  in  a  new 
shoe  factory  only  if  he  thinks  he  can  sell 
shoes.  And  he  knows  he  can  sell  shoes  only 
to  people  who  already  have  jobs. 

it's  simple 

This  is  not  complicated,  but  textbook- 
trained  economists  make  it  so. 

To  John  Maynard  Keynes,  the  idol  of  the 
dilettantes,  everything  Is  based  on  money. 
The  real  world,  however,  says  that  everything 
is  based  on  goods.  Money  is  simply  a  way  of 
exchanging  goods,  ^t  has  no  economic  value 
m  Itself. 

Long  before  money  came  along,  people  were 
trading  goods.  Money  simply  makes  trading 
easier. 

Even  In  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
monlest  place  In  the  world,  the  lingo  Is  that 
brokers  are  trading  stocks. 

looking  at  poverty 
Well,  so  it  Is  with  the  poverty  program. 
Instead  of  money,  everything  is  unemploy- 
ment.   Everything  Is  poverty.    The  question 
Is;  Are  you  broke?     Or  how  broke  are  you? 


More  energy  is  spent  defining  poverty  for 
a  family  of  four,  or  for  a  worker  with  two 
dependents,  or  for  single  women  between 
the  ages  of  24  and  27,  or  for  widows  with 
one  dependent — seriously — than  is  spent 
on  constructive  economic  analysis. 

Our  census  takers  and  our  electronic 
computers  (an  evU  team)  can  tell  us  right 
off  just  who  needs  help. 

Everybody  is  analyzing  poverty,  which  our 
intelligentsia  suspect  is  caused  by  some  un- 
known, highly  complicated,  and  difficult 
theoretical  condition  known  around  town  as 
being  out  of  work. 

Everybody  Is  analyzing  unemployment. 

Nobody  is  analyzing  employment. 

the  only  way 

No  crystal  ball  is  needed;  jtist  read  your 
newspaper  and  you  will  see  that  all  the  re- 
ports coming  out  of  Washington  and  the  uni- 
versities relate  to  who  needs  a  job:  or  how 
much  uneconomic  Government  money  is 
needed  to  "do  away"  with  poverty. 

This  is  all  for  the  birds. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  decrease  unem- 
ployment— without  the  Nation  going  broke, 
that  is.  The  one  and  only  way  is  to  increase 
employment. 

Now  everybody  knows  this.  But  they 
don't. 

The  very  concept  of  unemployment  should 
be  discarded  as  Insidiously  wasteful,  and  es- 
pecially negative  In  attitude.  Economists 
must  analyze  the  elements  of  employment 
so  that  weak  elements  may  be  strengthened, 
and  strong  elements  left  alone. 

IT  differs 

America  is  not  like  a  quart  of  homogenized 
milk.  The  weak  elements  of  employment  in 
Pittsburgh  may  be  completely  unlike  the 
weak  elements  in  Denver. 

Michigan  may  be  strong  in  those  elements 
in  which  Iowa  is  weak,  and  weak  where 
Iowa  Is  strong  or  plain  average. 

We  should  determine  what  are  the  ele- 
ments of  employment — not  who  is  poor  and 
how  poor  Is  he,  anyway. 

We  don't  need  computers  to  tell  us  who 
Is  poor.  And  we  don't  need  machines  to  tell 
us  that  poverty  is  going  to  be  erased  away 
by  Government  dole.    Because  it  isn't. 

In  one  fine  American  city  substantial  pov- 
erty program  money  Is  being  used  to  In- 
crease relief  checks.  That  money  which 
actually  is  a  claim  on  real  economic  wealth — 
goods  and  plant  facilities — that  money  Is 
being  taken  away  from  the  taxpayers' 
pockets. 

THE  pockets 

Now  these  taxpayers'  pockets  are  the  source 
of  the  life  of  the  retail  stores  that  keep  the 
factories  going,  that  create  and  maintain 
employment. 

Forget  unemployment.    It's  a  dirty  word. 

Concentrate  on  emplojrment. 

Demand  for  goods,  then,  is  an  element  of 
employment.  In  fact.  It's  the  most  impor- 
tant element  there  Is. 

What  very  little  statistical  analysis  of 
this  element  has  been  done.  In  the  back 
rooms,  proves  it  every  time. 

Education  is  another  element  of  employ- 
ment. Statistical  analysis  also  supports  this 
element — but  only  when  education  Is  gen- 
eral education,  not  when  it  is  vocational 
training  or  the  much  touted  work-experi- 
ence programing. 

What  good  Is  work  experience  when  there 
Is  no  work? 

slow  cure 

It  is  the  general  level  of  education  that  Is 
an  important  element  of  employment.  And 
this  general  level  varies  from  place  to  place 
In  the  United  States.  We  can  find  those  weak 
spots,  and  move  in  with  public  school  con- 
struction, schoolbook  grants,  and,  espe- 
cially, substantial  teacher-training  grants. 

This  takes  time.  But  our  worrisome  level 
of  persistent  low  emplosrment  didn't  come 


overnight.    And  the  cure  won't  do  the  trick 
overnight. 

more  schooling 

There  is  a  side  effect  that  could  be  an 
amazing  boon  In  both  the  short  and  the  long 
run. 

Factory  work  hours  have  decreased  steadily 
from  the  70  or  80  hours  a  week  of  a  century 
ago  to  the  present  40-hour  workweek.  But 
nobody  thinks  of  raising,  quite  In  tune  with 
fewer  work  hours  due  to  advanced  technol- 
ogy, the  mandatory  school  age  limit. 

At  once,  this  would  reduce  the  nvunber  of 
people  looking  for  jobs  and  strengthen  con- 
siderably one  of  the  basic  elements  of  em- 
ployment. 

It  doesn't  cost  any  more  money  to  be  busy 
in  a  schoolroom  than  to  be  idle  on  the 
streets.  Savings  on  police  and  court  expenses 
would  buy  the  books.  This  is  a  social  orien- 
tation program  that  has  been  completely 
Ignored. 

There  are  natural  school  dropouts,  of 
course,  just  as  there  are  natural  work  idlers. 
We'll  always  have  both.  But  to  say  that  the 
teenage  population  of  America  Is  not  men- 
tally equipped  to  finish  at  least  high  school 
(and  many  Intellectual  snobs  say  It)  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  saying  that  America  Is  a 
mentally  retarded  nation. 

It  may  be,  at  that,  from  the  looks  of  things. 

OTHER   FACTORS 

Besides  purchasing  power  and  education, 
there  are  many  more  elements  affecting  em- 
ployment, of  course;  like  the  price  level, 
racial  mixttire,  technological  development, 
money  stock,  and  so  on.  All  are  orphans  of 
the  big  grab  for  huge  research  grants  that 
scream  for  quick  results. 

This  Is  veneer  research.  It  Isn't  even  re- 
search. It's  an  intellectual,  white-tie,  char- 
ity ball.  The  results  are  posted  In  the 
learned  jovirnals  Instead  of  In  the  hiring 
halls. 

In  America  there  Is  no  advanced  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  elements  of  employ- 
ment. There  is  a  "sophisticated"  analysis 
of  whether  or  not  George  Is  more  or  less 
poor  than  Fred. 

What  difference  does  It  make  who  is  poorer 
than  whom?  What  these  guys  need  are  jobs, 
not  labels. 


WOLVERINE    STANDS    IT8   GROUND 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  wolverine,  known  as 
one  of  the  fiercest  creatures  inhabiting 
the  northern  latitudes.  We  have  heard 
of  his  great  strength  despite  his  small 
size,  his  courage  and  we  have  heard,  too, 
that  many  men  consider  him  a  predator 
who  should  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Some  men  do  not  feel  that  way; 
they  feel  that  the  wolverine,  limited  in 
numbers,  fighting  a  losing  battle  against 
human  encroachment  on  his  territory,  is 
a  marvelous  creature  that  should  not  be 
shot  at  sight,  should  be  left  alone  in  most 
instances  so  that  he  can  reproduce  his 
kind  and  so  that  there  always  will  be 
wolverines  instead  of  merely  books  about 
a  vanished  animal. 

However  all  of  that  may  be,  we  do  not 
hear  too  much  about  the  wolverine. 
Even  more  seldom  do  we  read  about  it. 
Now  we  can,  for  Howard  Rock,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tundra  Times  published 
at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  has  in  the  Times 
for  July  26  written  a  thrilling  account  of 
how  a  wolverine  stood  his  ground  against 
four  wolves.  Speaking  for  myself,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  wildlife  stories  I  have  ever 
read  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
make  it  a  part  of  my  remarks  now  so  that 
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others  may  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Howard  Rock's  story: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Tundra 

Times,  July  26,  1965] 

Arctic  Survival:   Wolverine  Kills  Caribou. 

Defends  It  Against  Pack  of  Four  Wolves 

(By  Howard  Rock) 

Uyatorna  walked  up  a  low  ridge.  He  had 
been  hunting  caribou  about  5  miles  from  his 
family's  camp  at  the  fishing  grounds  at  Kuk- 
puk  River.  The  camp  was  some  35  river 
miles  up  from  the  village  of  Tiklqaq  (Point 
Hope ) . 

As  he  was  about  to  reach  the  crest,  he 
noticed  a  movement  that  surprised  him  from 
the  comer  of  his  eye  to  the  left.  He  looked 
quickly  to  see  what  it  was.  What  he  saw 
made  the  hair  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  stand 
on  end  and  a  shiver  trickled  down  his  spine 
causing  gooseplmples  to  appear  on  his  body. 

He  ducked  quickly  to  make  sure  he  was 
not  seen.  He  looked  around  to  find  a  place 
where  he  could  conceal  himself.  He  saw  a 
rock  formation  to  his  right.  He  backtracked, 
keeping  himself  as  low  as  possible  by  duck- 
ing his  body. 

He  took  an  arrow  and  carefully  placed  It 
on  his  bow  for  Instant  use  If  he  had  to.  He 
made  a  curving  turn  and  approached  the 
rock  formation  from  below  making  sure  to 
be  very  quiet.  He  tiptoed  to  It.  He  was 
pleased  that  the  rock  was  craggy  and  it 
would  make  a  perfect  place  to  hide. 

He  also  felt  fortunate  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  east,  the  direction  he  was 
going  when  he  came  upon  the  scene.  It 
was  a  stiff  wind  and  It  had  mviffled  the  sounds 
of  his  footsteps. 

He  edged  himself  to  the  rock  and  looked 
through  an  aperture.  It  was  a  perfect  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  watch  the  drama 
that  was  about  to  unfold  slightly  below  him 
and  not  30  yards  away.  There  was  even  a 
place  for  him  to  sit  comfortably  without 
exposing  himself. 

RISES  early 

Uyatorna  had  risen  early  that  morning  to 
go  hunting.  His  wife  Amasuk  had  com- 
plained the  night  before  that  she  was  tired 
of  eating  ptarmigan  and  squirrel  meat  that 
had  been  their  diet  for  many  days. 

"Uyatorna,  we  have  been  eating  ptarmi- 
gan and  squirrel  meat  for  a  long  time  now 
and  It  would  be  good  to  have  some  caribou 
meat  for  a  change.  We  also  need  the  skins 
for  parkas  for  the  coming  winter."  Amasuk 
had  said. 

When  the  hunter  started,  he  went  In  the 
easterly  direction  across  valleys  and  hills. 
The  wind  had  already  been  blowing  from  the 
east.  He  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to 
head  off  some  caribou  heading  east  against 
the  wind  that  the  animal  always  seem  to  do 
from  which  ever  direction  the  wind  might 
blow. 

He  saw  a  few  of  them,  a  long  distance  to 
the  northeast.  They  were  heading  east  from 
the  direction  of  Cape  Lisburne  to  the  north. 
He  looked  to  the  west  but  there  was  no 
caribou  to  be  seen  in  that  direction. 

Ptarmigan  was  plentiful  along  the  way 
and  Uyatorna  flushed  many  of  them.  He 
didn't  bother  to  try  to  take  any.  He  didn't 
want  to  load  himself  down  while  traveling 
away  from  his  camp.  He  would  get  a  few  on 
the  way  back. 

FORBIODING    CLOUDS 

Uyatorna  walked  on.  The  velocity  of  the 
east  wind  Increased  and  the  clouds  swelled 
into  huge  dark  masses  ahead  of  him. 

"If  the  wind  shifts  to  the  south,  it  wUl 
rain,"  he  thought. 

He  thought  of  turning  back  but  a  low 
ridge  ahead  intrigued  him. 


"I  might  see  some  caribou  resting  beyond 
it,"  he  said  aloud.  "Amasuk  was  right.  It 
would  be  good  to  have  some  caribou  meat  for 
a  change." 

The  hunter  was  not  optimistic  about 
getting  a  caribou  that  day.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  turn  back  after  looking 
over  the  country  beyond  the  low  rise  If  he 
didn't  see  any  animals. 

He  walked  up  the  Incline.  The  footing 
was  good  and  hard.  It  was  a  rocky  surface 
with  a  covering  of  moss.  Since  it  was  the 
middle  of  August,  there  were  some  moes 
flowers  In  bloom.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
Increased  aa  he  neared  the  crest  and  he 
leaned  ag&lnst  It. 

WOLVES    AND    THEIR    PHET 

Uyatorna  become  alert  as  the  country 
became  visible  beyond  the  ridge.  He  noticed 
a  movement  to  his  left  which  stopped  him 
cold.  The  animal  moved  but  a  little  but  it 
was  enough  for  him  to  notice.    It  was  a  wolf. 

He  made  a  momentary  glance  In  the  direc- 
tion the  wolf  was  looking.  He  saw  three 
more.  In  the  center  of  them  was  a  wolverine 
circling  around  what  appeared  to  be  a  dead 
caribou. 

Uyatorna  ducked  and  stealthily  back- 
tracked. The  animals  didn't  appear  to  notice 
him.  He  made  a  half  circle  away  from  them 
and  silently  tiptoed  to  the  rock  formation 
to  the  right  of  him.  He  drew  an  arrow  and 
adjusted  It  to  his  bow  for  Instant  use. 

Aa  he  set  himself  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock, 
the  hunter  looked  through  a  crevice.  From 
this  perfect  vantage  point  he  nervously 
settled  to  watch  this  Impending  battle — a 
deadly  drama  that  was  about  to  unfold. 

As  he  watched,  a  series  of  chills  ran  down 
hla  spine.  The  scene  seemed  deadlier  than 
he  realized.  It  was  strangely  silent — an  ugly 
scene.  The  wolves  sllnked  In  what  seemed 
to  be  carefully  gaged  movements.  They  were 
edging  closer  and  closer  to  the  wolverine. 

Each  of  the  wolves  bared  Its  fangs  from 
time  to  time  without  sound.  They  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  coordinated  to  the  deadly 
task  they  were  about  to  undertake.  They 
kept  baring  their  fangs,  heads  lowered — 
their  ears  pinned  down  against  the  back  of 
their  skulls.  For  all  the  hunter  could  tell, 
the  wolves  were  evenly  spaced  and  of  equal 
distance  to  the  perimeter  of  ground  circled 
by  the  wolverine. 

THE    PRET 

The  wolverine  kept  circling  the  caribou 
carcass  In  ambling  motions  characteristic  of 
its  pudgy,  short-legged  body.  His  head  moved 
from  side  to  side  in  swift  vigilance  of  the 
deadly  enemies  around  him.  He  kept  his 
wicked  fangs  bared  much  of  the  time.  He 
looked  pitifully  small  against  the  large  gray 
wolves. 

As  he  watched,  Uyatorna  concluded  that 
the  fate  of  the  wolverine  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. It  was  Just  a  matter  of  time.  How 
could  a  Email  animal  like  him  ever  hope  to 
pit  its  small  body,  although  powerful  to  be 
sure,  against  the  great  bulk  of  the  savage 
wolves? 

The  hunter  was  amazed  at  the  show  of 
courage  of  the  small  animal.  He  was  not 
about  to  cower  away  leaving  the  caribou  he 
had  claimed  for  himself.  He  had  apparently 
killed  It  himself  because  of  the  apparent 
savagery  of  the  attack.  The  throat  of  the 
caribou  had  all  but  been  torn  away. 

THE  TIGHTENING  CIRCLE 

Spellbound  and  with  tingling  expectancy, 
Uyatorna  watched  the  ever-t'ghtening  circle 
of  wolves  around  the  hapless  and  coura- 
geous wolverine.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
a  maneuver  designed  to  unnerve  the  doughty 
little  animal. 

The  maneuver  was  deadly,  calculated — 
that  showed  a  latent  and  lethal  ferocity. 
Uyatorna  felt  a  pang  of  pity  for  the  wolver- 
ine.    Should     be     Intervene?     He     decided 


against  it.  The  animals  were  working  them- 
selves Into  a  pitch  of  fury  and  If  he  revealed 
himself,  there  was  a  good  chance  that  they 
would  turn  on  him. 

The  wolverine  no  longer  circled  around  the 
dead  caribou.  He  settled  on  the  side  where 
the  dead  animal's  legs  lay  sprawled.  Each  of 
the  wolves  were  now  about  15  feet  from  the 
object  of  their  prey.  They  began  to  emit  low, 
threatening  growls,  not  all  at  once  but  by 
staggered  turns.  This  forced  the  wolverine 
to  turn  Its  body  In  different  directions  In 
quick  succession. 

Still  the  wolves  edged  forward  shrinking 
the  deadly  ring.  Suddenly  one  of  them,  ap- 
parently the  leader,  snarled  wickedly,  baring 
its  fangs.  The  others  followed,  again  in 
staggered  turns.  The  wolverine  sprung 
around  swiftly  with  hissing  growls — fangs 
bared. 

The  series  of  snarls  Increased.  The  wolves 
were  apparently  trying  to  confuse  their  prey 
that  was  beginning  to  spin  around  to  his 
left  and  right  by  turns.  He  was  expecting 
attack  from  any  quarter  any  moment. 

THE   DEADLY   SCENE 

Uyatorna  watched  in  dreadful  fascination. 
The  scene  below  him  was  a  deadly  one  where 
each  animal  would  ask  no  quarter  nor  would 
It  expect  any.  At  least  one  of  them  would 
be  dead.  The  hunter  no  longer  doubted  In 
his  mind  that  one  of  the  dead  would  be  the 
wolverine. 

"Amaqut  makoa  tuqutlqneagll  munna 
qaveoraq."  ("These  wolves  will  surely  kill 
the  little  wolverine")   Uyatorna  thought. 

The  snarls  of  the  wolves  continued.  They 
began  to  make  feinting  moves  toward  the 
wolverine.  Uyatorna  was  amazed  at  the  lit- 
tle animal.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  each 
feint.  He  showed  great  agility  and  he 
seemed  ready  to  meet  each  one.  What  If  the 
wolves  attacked  all  at  once  In  a  mass  of  col- 
lective fury?     What  chance  has  he  got? 

THE    ATTACK 

E^ren  as  he  wondered,  one  of  the  wolves 
attacked  a  split  second  before  the  others. 
The  wolverine  met  It  In  a  surprising  and  un- 
orthodox manner.  The  little  animal  ducked 
and  appeared  to  go  under  the  wolf.  At  that 
Instant  there  was  a  sickening,  grinding  snap 
of  bone.  In  a  llghtnlng-fast  counter,  the 
wolverine  had  gone  for  the  left  hind  leg  of 
the  attacker  and  closed  his  powerful  jaws 
on  the  thigh  and  bone. 

The  victim  yowled  with  pain  and  twisted 
violently  in  the  air  and  fell  down  hard  on 
the  front  quarters  of  one  of  the  attacking 
wolves,  confusing  It.  The  wounded  wolf's 
leg  hung  loosely — grotesquely — blood  squirt- 
ing from  it  In  a  series  of  Jets. 

The  little  brown  and  cream  haired  animal 
took  advantage  Instantly  and  snapped  its 
jaws  on  the  small  of  the  back  of  the  mo- 
mentarily confused  animal  and  twisted  Its 
grip  wickedly.  The  vicious  attack  appar- 
ently did  a  great  damage,  because  the  wolf 
tried  to  flee  all  but  dragging  Its  hind  quar- 
ters. 

The  two  remaining  wolves  made  a  savage 
attack  on  the  wolverine,  momentarily  knock- 
ing him  off  balance.  The  little  animal  re- 
gained his  footing  while  one  wolf  gripped 
him  on  the  neck.  The  other  one  went  for 
his  flanks. 

The  powerful  little  carnivore,  apparently 
worrying  about  his  flanks,  made  a  quick, 
twisting  motion.  An  Instant  later  his  heav- 
ily muscled  right  foreleg  whipped  and  caught 
the  wolf  at  his  flanks  on  the  shoulder  with 
his  sharp  nails  and  paw.  An  exposed  flesh 
suddenly  appeared  as  the  skin  flapped  down 
from  the  wound. 

The  Injured  wolf  backed  away  limping  but 
the  one  at  his  neck  held  on  tenaciously — 
wickedly.  The  wolverine  was  In  trouble. 
He  made  a  series  of  quick  motions  and  sud- 
denly there  was  a  terrible  crunch  of  bones. 
The  little  animal  had  caught  his  remaining 
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attacker  by  the  knee  of  Its  right  foot  and 
crushed  It  with  his  powerful  Jaws. 

The  wolf  let  out  a  howling  scream  as  it  re- 
leased its  hold  on  the  neck  of  the  wolverine. 
This  Is  what  the  latter  wanted.  He  turned 
aggressor  in  an  Instant  and  snapped  his  pow- 
erful Jaws  on  the  neck  of  his  enemy  partly 
from  under  and  side. 

THE    ENRAGED    WOLVERINE 

Working  for  a  leverage,  the  enraged  wol- 
verine braced  himself  and  made  a  pulling 
and  twisting  motion.  The  body  of  the  huge 
wolf  whipped  partly  In  the  air.  Its  neck 
snapped  and  It  fell  dead — Its  head  In  a  grue- 
some and  unnatural  position. 

THE   CARNAGE 

The  Tittle  animal  had  emerged  victorious 
against  what  seemed  Impossible  odds.  He 
looked  around  and  then  made  a  circle  sur- 
veying the  carnage  and  the  evidence  of  It  he 
had  created.  The  terrible  death-dealing 
look  remained  In  his  eyes.  He  bared  his 
fangs  from  time  to  time  as  he  emitted  half 
hissing  growls.  There  was  froth  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth. 

Except  for  his  murderous  eyes  and  wicked 
fangs,  the  wolverine  looked  anything  but  a 
lethal  killer  to  Uyatorna.  He  ambled  along 
clumsily  as  if  he  didn't  possess  any  agility 
and  strength.  It  was  all  there  along  with  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Jaws  possessed  by  any 
animal. 

The  wolverine  was  apparently  trying  to  lo- 
cate the  trail  left  by  thjp  wolf  that  had  left 
the  scene  of  the  fray>  dragging  Its  hind 
quarters.  He  seems  to  have  picked  up  the 
scent  and  proceeded  to  trail  it. 

"AYIIYAA,"  shouted  Uyatorna.  "Little 
wolverine,  you  have  done  quite  enough.  I 
will  kill  that  wolf  for  you." 

As  he  shouted,  the  hunter  revealed  himself 
above  the  rock  formation.  The  animal  saw 
him  Instantly  and  bristled,  baring  his  fangs. 
Man  was  another  sort  of  an  enemy  and  the 
wolverine  instinctively  withdrew  and  ambled 
away. 

Uyatorna  walked  around  the  rock  and  be- 
gan to  pursue  the  wounded  wolf.  When  he 
came  upon  It,  he  shot  an  arrow  through  Its 
heart.  He  didn't  bother  to  go  after  the  one 
with  a  severed  artery  on  Its  hind  leg.  It 
had  gone  over  a  low  rise  and  disappeared. 

"If  he  hasn't  bled  to  death  by  now,  he 
win  In  a  short  time,"  Uyatorna  voiced  his 
thought. 

The  one  with  the  shoulder  wound  had  run 
away  with  a  bad  limp  and  It  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

HEALTHY    CARIBOU 

Uyatorna  went  back  to  the  dead  caribou 
and  the  wolf.  He  was  surprised  that  It  was 
a  yearling  bull  and  a  healthy  one  except  for 
ii,  recent  Injury  to  the  right  eye.  It  had  been 
badly  torn  Into  uselessness.  It  had  prob- 
ably suffered  an  unexpected  accident  and  fell 
behind  a  herd  when  the  wolves  apparently 
took  pursuit. 

The  wolverine  might  have  been  In  a  lucky 
position  and  beaten  the  wolves  to  the  attack. 
Uyatorna  concluded  that  It  had  attacked  the 
caribou  from  the  blind  side  and  this  unex- 
pected incident  had  created  the  deadly  drama 
which  the  hunter  witnessed  in  spellbound 
fascination. 

The  man  skinned  the  caribou  and  cut  out 
choice  pieces  of  meat  and  wrapped  them  in 
the  skin. 

The  wolverine  had  taken  a  position  at  a 
distance  Just  beyond  effective  arrow  range 
from  the  man.  Uyatorna  could  have  shot 
the  animal  If  he  wished  because  It  had  been 
within  perfect  range. 

He  didn't  however,  because  he  had  come 
to  admire  the  little  animal's  Invincible  cour- 
age under  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  deadly 
and  Impossible  odds.  The  wolverine  was 
licking  Its  wounds  and  watching  Uyatorna  as 
he  worked  around  the  carcass. 


The  hunter  cut  out  a  piece  of  caribou  meat 
and  walked  part  way  toward  the  animal. 

"Uvah,  qaveoraq,  tutumlk  neqeoraqln." 
("Here,  little  wolverine,  eat  a  piece  of  cari- 
bou meat,")  he  shouted.  He  threw  the  mor- 
sel toward  the  fierce  little  carnivore.  As  the 
hunter  retiirned  to  the  carcass,  the  animal 
edged  toward  the  piece  of  meat  and  ate  it. 

THE    WINDFALL 

As  he  finished  skinning  the  dead  wolf, 
Uyatorna  turned  to  the  wolverine  and 
shouted,  "Little  wolverine,  now  you  can  have 
all  the  caribou  meat  you  want." 

He  skinned  the  one  he  had  shot  through 
the  heart  and  then  followed  the  bloody 
trail  of  the  ttiird  one.  He  found  It  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  where  It  had  bled  to 
death. 

As  he  skinned  it,  Uyatorna  observed, 
"These  were  young  grown  wolves  and  they 
were  reckless.  The  one  that  got  away  will 
never  forget  the  terrible  lesson  he  learned 
today." 

As  he  started  home  with  the  load  of  cari- 
bou meat  and  skin  and  three  wolf  pelts,  Uya- 
torna chuckled: 

"Amasuk  will  never  believe  me  when  I  tell 
her  how  I  got  all  these  animals." 


MINNESOTA  POLL  SUPPORTS  PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSON'S  POLICIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam  have 
brought  forth  loud  criticism  from  a  vocal 
minority,  a  minority  which  claims  that 
these  policies  do  not  have  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  But  I  am  proud 
to  report  that,  according  to  a  recent  poll 
by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  a  strong 
majority  of  Minnesotans  do  stand  be- 
hind the  President  and  the  action  he  has 
taken  in  meeting  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  that 
we  must  support  the  people  of  Vietnam 
and  their  efforts  to  determine  their  own 
destiny  in  the  face  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. Fifty-eight  percent  of  Min- 
nesotans clearly  support  this  policy,  com- 
pared to  only  21  percent  who  oppose  it. 
An  even  greater  majority,  77  percent, 
feel  that  the  President's  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  our  commitment  is  a 
convincing  one.  And  58  percent  of  the 
people  of  my  State  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  more  American  troops  to 
Vietnam  at  this  time. 

Results  of  the  poll  also  indicate  strong 
support  for  the  President's  efforts  to  find 
an  alternative  to  war,  his  efforts  to  reach 
a  peaceful  settlement  through  negotia- 
tions which  our  Communist  adversaries 
still  refuse  to  participate  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  the 
people  of  my  State  are  so  clearly  in  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  policies  in 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Minnesota  poll  of  August  8,  1965,  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
(From    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)     Tribune, 

Aug.  8,  1965) 

fifty-eight    percent    approve    sending    of 

Troops  to  South  Vietnam 

Most  Minnesotans  (58  percent)  support 
U.S.  policy  of  sending  more  troops  to  battle 


in  South  Vietnam,  a  statewide  survey  by  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minnesota  poll  Indi- 
cates. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  men  and  women 
questioned  In  home  Interviews  disapprove  of 
enlarging  the  Nation's  role  in  Vietnam,  as  is 
being  done  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  rest  of  the  people  are  undecided  or 
have  special  opinions  to  offer. 

Approval  Is  based  mainly  on  the  feeling 
that  "we  have  committed  ourselves  and  have 
got  to  end  the  war  as  soon  as  possible"  or 
that  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  needs  to  be 
Increased  to  stop  communism. 

Such  endorsements  often  are  expressed 
reluctantly  in  the  siirvey.  "I  dont  like  the 
idea,  but  we  have  to  do  it,"  a  Bloomlngton 
housewife  said. 

A  farmer  from  Otter  Tall  County  put  It 
this  way:  "I  guess  we  got  to  finish  what  we 
started,  but  we're  not  wanted  over  there.  It's 
Just  like  It  was  In  Korea,  all  these  boys  killed 
and  no  real  answer  for  It." 

Frustration  over  the  difficult  war  In  south- 
east Asia  and  dismay  over  losing  American 
lives  there  are  the  main  factors  which  cause 
Minnesotans  to  disapprove  of  sending  more 
troops. 

What  is  expressed  In  the  survey  Is  a  close 
approximation  of  how  the  general  public  In 
the  State  reacts.  That's  because  the  600  peo- 
ple who  were  Interviewed  only  2  weeks  ago 
are  an  accurate  model  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion. 

They  reveal  uncertainty  about  U.S.  par- 
ticipation over  a  decade  In  the  affairs  of  Viet- 
nam, although  a  majority  of  people  (58  per- 
cent) think  our  reasons  for  helping  South 
Vietnam  are  sound. 

The  public  is  more  in  agreement  when  It 
comes  to  accepting  President  Johnson's  ex- 
planation for  the  United  States  ijelng  In 
South  Vietnam:  77  percent  say  a  paraphrase 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  contain  "good" 
reasoning. 

People  were  asked  early  in  their  interviews : 

"Let's  consider  southeaist  Asia  for  a 
moment.  The  United  States  has  been  help- 
ing South  Vietnam  since  1954.  Do  you  think 
the   reasons  for   our  support   are  sound   or 

not  sound?"  _ 

Per- 

The  replies:  ^^"* 

Reasons  are  sound °° 

Reasons  are  not  sound 21 

Other    answers ^ 

No  opinion ]^ 

Ttotal 100 

Interviewers  then  changed  the  subject  and 
asked  several  questions  on  other  topics,  a 
conversational  maneuver  that  was  specified 
on  their  question  forms. 

That  interlude  afforded  people  a  chance 
not  to  feel  locked  Into  their  previous  opin- 
ions when  they  were  asked: 

"President    Johnson    has    said    that    the 

United  States  Is  In  South  Vietnam  to  help  the 

people  there  secure  their  Independence  and 

to  show  the  world  we  keep  our  promises  to 

fight  for  freedom.     Do  you  think  those  are 

good  reasons  or   poor  reasons  for  being  in 

South  Vietnam?" 

Per- 

The  answers:  ^^^ 

Good    reasons ^ 

Poor   reasons * 

Other  answers ^ 

No    opinion ° 

Total 100 

Almost  half  of  the  people  (47  percent)  who 
said  on  the  earlier  question  that  our  partic- 
ipation In  Vietnamese  affairs  was  based  on 
unsound  principles  thought  the  President's 
explanation  was  good. 
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Here  Is  a  comparison  of  th«  two  seta  of 
responses  with  the  qualified  answers  and  no 
opinion  count  not  shown: 

(In  percent] 


U.S. 
participation 

L.B.J.s 
reasons 

Sound 

.Vot 
sound 

Good 

Poor 

AllarluUa 

!» 
62 
M 

44 

39 
73 

63 

m 

f>2 

21 
•.'4 
1<» 

29 
19 
17 

19 
27 
21 

77 
75 
78 

71 
SI 

7S 

A3 
74 

70 

14 

Men 

It) 

Women 

Adults  with  grade  sctiool 
training    .      

12 
Ifi 

Itizh  st'liool 

11 

College 

1» 

Democratic- Farmer- 1^- 
borites 

U 

Republicans      

IK 

Independents      .  ... - 

W 

The  next  question  was:  "We  now  have  70.- 

000  men  in  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  ground 
forces  will  be  Increased  to  150,000  troops, 
many  of  whom  will  be  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  fighting.  Do  you  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  our  playing  a  larger  role  In  the 
Vietnam  struggle? 

I  In  percent] 


.Vpprove 

Dis- 
approve 

Other 
and  no 
opinion 

AlladulU 

58 

67 
50 
54 
57 
ti«-i 
67 
55 
49 

31 
25 
36 
31 
34 
25 
26 
34 
37 

11 

Men  

R 

Women      ..  

14 

(Ira  1e  sctiool 

15 

liiRli  srliool 

9 

ColIeKP 

9 

DFl.'ers      

•^ 

Republicans. 

n 

Independents.. 

14 

Each  person  who  had  an  opinion  was  asked 
why  they  approved  or  disapproved.  These  are 
their  answers,  the  percentages  being  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  all  people  interviewed: 

Approval :  Percent 

We  committed  ourselves  and  have 
got  to  follow  through,  must  end 

war  as  soon  as  possible 40 

Must  stop  communism 16 

Must  keep  promise  to  South  Viet- 
nam  —  4 

Other  answers 3 

Disapproval : 

They  don't  want  our  help  and  we 
don't  belong;  United  States  can't 
win  anyway 8 

Nothing  is  accomplished,  we  have 
done  enough  there,  should  pull 
out  or  end  it  now B 

We  are  losing  too  many  lives S 

Must  be  another  solution,  the  U.N. 
should  help 5 

Other  answers 11 

As  an  example,  the  above  table  Indicates 
that  40  percent  of  all  the  people  Interviewed 
approve  of  sending  more  troops  to  Vietnam 
because  we  have  conunltment  to  follow 
through.  Many  persons  supplied  more  than 
one  reason  for  their  approval  or  disapproval. 


CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCE  OP 
KALAUPAPA  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  100  years 
ago  a  tiny  settlement  was  established  on 
the  island  of  Molokai  in  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  for  the  victims  of  leprosy,  now 
known  as  Hansen's  disease. 

Last  week  a  3-day  centennial  observ- 
ance was  held  at  the  isolated  settlement. 
Guests  from  the  outside  world  were  in- 
vited by  the  nearly  200  active  and  inac- 
tive    patients     for    a     luau — Hawaiian 


feast — and    a    display    of   crafts    made 
there. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  now  the  pa- 
thetic condition  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  the  settlement  at  Kalaupapa  in  the 
early  years.  Into  this  valley  of  death 
and  despair  came  Father  Damien.  who 
ministered  to  the  afflicted  until  he  him- 
self succumbed  to  the  disease. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  Kalaupapa 
settlement  and  the  heroic  sacrifice  of 
Father  Damien  has  been  retold  on  this 
centennial  occasion  in  an  article  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  August  11, 
1965.  Ably  written  by  Tom  Kaser,  the 
article  describes  the  settlement  as  it  was 
and  as  it  is  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kalaupapa  Marks   a   Century  of  Isolation 
(By  Tom  Kaser) 

Kalaupapa,  Molokai. — You  can't  help  but 
feel  a  little  humble  at  this  place,  especially 
when  you  consider  its  geography  and  its  his- 
tory. 

Kalaupapa,  located  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
foot  of  cliffs  on  Molokai's  rugged  north  coast. 
Is  one  of  only  three  centers  for  the  treatment 
of  Hansen's  disease  (leprosy)  in  the  United 
States  todav. 

Hale  Mohalu.  in  Pearl  City,  and  a  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital  in  Carville,  La., 
are  the  only  other  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try that  exclusively  treat  communicable  or 
"active"  cases  of  Hansen's  disease. 

It  Is  possible  that  leprosy,  as  It  was  known 
before  1874.  was  diagnosed  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  early  as  1823.  when  a  Protestant 
missionary  wrote  in  his  Journal  that  "cases 
of  kokuas  or  helpers.  Also  included  was  a 
were  on  the  increase. 

The  first  olHclally  recorded  case  of  leprosy 
in  Hawaii  was  In  1853,  and  by  the  late  1850's 
the  disease  had  spread  to  almost  epidemic 
proportions. 

King  Kamehameha  V  finally  declared.  In 
January  1865.  that  those  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy must  be  Isolated,  and  the  site  chosen 
by  the  board  of  health  was  a  peninsula  on 
the  north  coast  of  Molokai. 

For  $1,800.  the  board  bought  most  of  the 
land  on  the  peninsula,  including  from  15 
to  20  houses  and  rights  to  use  nearby  Wal- 
kolu  and  Walnlha  Valleys. 

Nine  men  and  three  women  were  on  the 
first  boat  that  arrived  at  the  peninsula,  on 
January  6,  1866.  Part  of  the  group  consisted 
of  ophthalmic  scrofula  and  elephantiasis" 
health  department  superintendent,  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  several  of  his  successors  spoke 
Hawaiian. 

The  first  settlement  on  Molokai  was  at 
Kalawao.  2'i  miles  across  the  base  of  the 
peninsula  from  Kalaupapa. 

Prom  January  to  October  of  1866,  104  men 
and  38  women — some  of  them  kokuas — were 
sent  there.  Contrary  to  popular  belief  to- 
day, there  is  no  evidence  that  the  lepers 
were  dumped  overboard  near  the  shore,  al- 
though rough  seas  at  times  may  have  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  be  pulled  ashore  on 
ropes. 

THERE  WAS  NO  LAW  DURING  FTRST  YEARS 

The  first  superintendents  at  Kalawao  en- 
countered difficulties  enforcing  law  and  order. 
Instead  of  the  stronger  patients  tilling  the 
land  and  looking  after  the  weaker,  it  was 
vice  versa.  Might  made  right,  there  was  no 
law.  the  able  refused  to  work,  and  drunk- 
enness, rape,  and  pilferage  were  rampant. 

Two  years  before  this  time,  Joseph  de 
Veuster.  a  Catholic  brother  in  the  Congrega- 
tion of  The  Sacred  Hearts  (SS.  CO.  arrived 
in  the  islands  from  Belgium  to  begin  mis- 


sionary work  In  place  of  his  brother,  who 
was  too  ill  to  come. 

Brother  Damien,  as  Joseph  de  Veuster  was 
first  known  in  religious  life,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  Honolulu,  and  In  June  1864 — 2 
months  after  his  arrival  in  the  Islands — he 
went  to  the  big  Island  to  begin  10  years  of 
missionary  work  In  Kohala  and  Hamakua, 
among  other  districts. 

Meanwhile,  in  1871.  a  Protestant  church 
named  Slloama  (meaning  "Church  of  the 
Healing  Spring")  was  built  at  Kalawao  and 
served  by  Hawaiian  pastors,  one  of  them  a 
patient  at  the  settlement. 

The  following  year,  Brother  Victorln 
Bortrant  of  Honolulu  went  to  Kalawao  and 
stayed  long  enough  to  build  a  small  wooden 
chapel  less  than  a  half-mile  from  Slloama, 
naming  It  St.  Philomena's. 

Later,  after  Father  Damien  arrived,  he 
built  the  main  part  of  the  church. 

King  Lunalilo  ascended  the  throne  In  1873 
and  brought  about  changes  that  slightly  im- 
proved conditions  at  the  leper  settlement  on 
Molokai.  A  member  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Guard,  himself  a  victim  of  leprosy,  was 
brought  to  the  settlement  and  made  super- 
intendent; better  food  was  sent  to  Kalawao; 
and  a  bonus  system  (granting  pay  and  privi- 
leges) was  established  for  those  patients 
who  worked. 

But  the  health  situation  remained  grave; 
of  the  797  lepers  who  had  been  brought  to 
Molokai  as  of  the  beginning  of  1873,  311  had 
died. 

Noting  the  concern  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Louis  Malgret,  SS.  CC,  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  Islands,  that  there  was  no  priest  at 
Kalawao.  Father  Damien  volunteered  to  come 
to  the  settlement. 

Damien  and  Bishop  Malgret  arrived  at  the 
village  at  11  a.m..  May  10.  1873,  aboard  the 
SS  Kilauea,  which  also  contained  about  50 
lepers  and  some  cattle. 

FATHER     OAMIXN'S     VISIT     PROLONGED 

The  Intention  was  that  Father  Damien 
would  stay  at  the  settlement  for  2  or  3  weeks, 
then  return  to  the  big  Island.  A  petition, 
signed  by  200  patients  and  asking  that  a 
permanent  priest  be  sent  to  Kalawao,  was 
presented  to  Bishop  Malgret  and  in  the  en- 
suing days  Father  Damien  decided  to  stay. 

Over  the  next  16  years.  Damien  admin- 
istered physical  and  spiritual  aid  to  the  lepers 
In  a  remarkable  number  of  ways.  He  helped 
them  build  homes.  Install  an  adequate  water 
system,  and  he  even  spent  much  of  his  time 
building  coffins  for  the  lepers.  The  deaths 
averaged  about  one  a  day. 

Doctors  were  occasionally  sent  to  Kalawao 
and  Kalaupapa,  a  smaller  village  on  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  peninsula,  but  their  visits 
were  always  brief.  In  1884.  a  doctor  re- 
turned to  Honolulu  and  reported  that  "no 
one  but  Father  Damien  renders  any  help." 

Because  of  the  lack  of  doctors  at  the  settle- 
ment, Damien  spent  much  of  his  time  being 
nurse,  doctor,  and  even  surgeon  to  the  lepers. 
Using  only  soap,  water,  bandages,  and  seda- 
tives, he  occasionally  found  It  necessary  to 
amputate  limbs. 

The  atmosphere  for  these  and  other  minis- 
trations was  almost  unbearable.  In  his  of- 
ficial report  to  the  president  of  the  board 
of  health  in  March  1866.  he  wrote: 

"The  smell  of  their  filth,  mixed  with  ex- 
halation of  their  sores,  was  simply  disgusting 
and  unbearable  to  a  newcomer.  Many  a 
time,  in  fulfilling  my  priestly  duties  at  their 
domiciles.  I  have  been  compelled  not  only 
to  close  my  nostrils  but  to  run  outside  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air. 

"To  protect  my  legs  from  a  peculiar  Itch- 
ing, which  I  usually  experience  every  morn- 
ing after  visiting  them  (the  lepers),  I  had 
to  beg  a  friend  of  mine  to  send  me  a  pair 
of  heavy  boots.  As  an  antidote  to  counter- 
act the  bad  smell.  I  made  myself  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  tobacco,  whereupon  the  smell 
of   the   pipe  preserved   me  somewhat   from 
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carrying  In  my  clothes  the  obnoxious  odor 
of  the  lepers." 

Prom  time  to  time  Father  Damien  made 
trips  to  Honolulu  to  consult  with  his  re- 
ligious superiors  and  make  repeated  requests 
to  the  board  of  health  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. But  many  times  these  requests  took 
the  form  of  demands,  and  Damien — whose 
temper  often  flared  was  known  as  a  stubborn 
and  argumentative  character. 

BITTERNESS    MARKED    HIS   LAST    YEARS 

His  last  trip  to  Honolulu  was  made  on  July 
10,  1886,  when  he  visited  a  Dr.  Goto  to  re- 
ceive temporary  treatment  for  what  were 
plainly  symptoms  of  leprosy.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  unfortunately  embittered  by 
some  of  his  religious  superiors,  who — accord- 
ing to  historical  documents — appear  to  have 
been  Jealous  of  his  popularity. 

One  historian.  Father  Reginald  Yzendoorn. 
SS.  CC.  notes  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Damien  and  his  religious  superiors  in 
Honolulu  In  the  years  1886  and  1887  "Is  satu- 
rated with  acrimony,  and  one  wonders  what 
misconduct  may  have  provoked  such  evident 
hostility." 

Partly  because  of  his  leprosy  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  of  bitterness.  Father  Da- 
mien was  forbidden  by  his  religious  superiors 
to  come  to  Honolulu. 

But  he  continued  his  work  on  Molokai 
until  March  28,  1889.  when  he  took  to  bed. 
On  April  15,  at  the  age  of  49.  he  died,  leaving 
behind  a  layman,  Ira  Joseph  Dutton,  and 
sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  to 
continue  his  work. 

It  Is  possible  that  Father  Damien  had  lep- 
rosy before  he  came  to  Molokai.  for  he  worked 
with  lepers  while  he  was  on  the  big  island. 
The  history  of  his  affliction  is  detailed  in  a 
diagnostic  report  prepared  by  Dutton  in 
March  1889,  and  signed  by  Father  Damien 
before  he  died.    Parts  of  the  report  read: 

"Served  as  priest  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
from  1864  till  1873.  Occasionally  heard  con- 
fessions of  lepers,  ministered  to  them  In  their 
cabins  sometimes,  but  he  had  not  constant 
or  very  particular  contact  with  them  until 
he  came  here,  to  the  leper  settlement  •  •  •. 
"Is  quite  sure  that  when  near  to  lepers,  as 
at  confession  or  In  their  cabins — before  com- 
ing to  the  leper  settlement — he  felt  on  such 
occasion  a  peculiar  sensation  In  the  face;  a 
sort  of  itching  or  burning,  and  he  felt  the 
same  here,  at  the  settlement,  during  the 
first  2  or  3  years;  that  he  also  felt  It  on  the 
legs. 

"Is  confident  that  the  germs  were  In  his 
system,  certainly  within  the  first  3  years  of 
his  residence  here;  can  trace  it  positively  to 
1876.  Small  dry  spots  appeared  at  that  time, 
particularly  on  arms,  some  on  back  •  •  *. 
"Finally,  in  1877  and  1878,  (they)  assumed 
yellowish  color  and  became  larger.  •   •   ♦ 

"In  the  autumn  of  1881  he  began  to  be 
badly  troubled  with  severe  pains  in  his  feet, 
specially  in  the  left  one.  and  in  1882  sciatic 
nerve  trouble  came  on,  clearly  defined  all 
along  the  left  leg. 

"Then  the  right  ear  became  swollen  with 
tubercular  enlargements,  making  the  whole 
thing  an  immense  affair.  »  •  •  The  eye- 
brows began  to  fall  out,  the  other  ear  became 
enlarged,  and  tubercular  swellings  took  pos- 
session of  the  face,  hands,  etc.  The  knuckles 
and  knees  are  in  hard  enlarged  knobs,  be- 
coming suppurating  sores.  Many  sores  on 
hands  and  wrists,  some  about  the  neck;  eyes 
weak  and  at  times  very  much  in- 
flamed.   

Since  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  Han- 
sen's disease  has  receded  greatly — thanks 
especially  to  sulfone  drugs,  which  were  intro- 
duced at  Kalaupapa  in  1946. 

Kalaupapa.  which  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  started  to  become  the  center  of  ac- 
tivities on  the  peninsula.  Is  today  a  sleepy 
little  hamlet  that  looks  &s  If  it  has  been  for- 
gotten by  time. 


NOW     ONLY     ABOUT     60     COMMUNICABLE     CASES 

As  Of  July,  there  were  only  about  60  com- 
municable cases  of  Hansen's  Disease  at  the 
settlement.  Another  135  "temporary  re- 
lease" patients  had  recovered  from  the  dis- 
ease and  were  living  at  the  settlement  by 
choice — some  as  employees  of  the  State 
health  dep>artment. 

The  rest  of  the  251  people  living  on  the 
peninsula  consisted  of  medical  (Including 
one  doctor)  and  administrative  employees  of 
the  department  of  health,  an  airport  em- 
ployee of  the  department  of  transportation, 
two  Coast  Guardsmen  to  maintain  the  Mo- 
lokai Lighthouse  near  the  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula, a  priest,  and  two  wives  of  health  depart- 
ment workers. 

Included  In  the  health  department  staff 
are  six  Catholic  nvuis,  who  have  proved  to  be 
more  permanent  hospital  workers  than  lay 
personnel. 

Andrew  Plying  Service,  based  at  Honolulu 
International  Airport,  Is  the  only  airline  that 
maintains  a  flight  schedule  to  Kalaupapa 
($22  round  trip),  although  other  operations 
fly  to  the  settlement  on  a  charter  basis.  Last 
year,  approximately  1,100  tourists  visited  the 
settlement. 

Anyone  planning  to  visit  Kalaupapa  must 
first  obtain  a  health  department  permit,  but 
this  is  a  routine  procedure  that  can  be  han- 
dled by  any  tour  agency  or  Andrew  Flying 
Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  permits  is  to  make  stire 
all  visitors  understand  the  rules  of  the  settle- 
ment: do  not  shake  hands  or  otherwise  come 
into  personal  contact  with  anyone,  do  not  en- 
ter patients'  homes  or  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  use  only  the  three  restroom  fa- 
cilities marked  for  visitors. 

Children  under  12  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  the  settlement,  and  anyone  under  20  Is 
usually  refused  permission  to  visit.  Because 
there  are  no  restaurants,  stores  or  overnight 
accommodations  on  the  peninsula,  visitors 
are  advised  to  bring  along  a  picnic  lunch. 

FORMER  PATIENTS  CONDUCT  TOURS 

Former  patients  meet  each  plane  and  offer 
personally  conducted  tours — at  $5.50  per  per- 
son— of  the  best  scenic  and  historic  spots  on 
the  peninsula.  The  tour,  which  takes  ap- 
proximately 2V2  hours,  Is  done  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  flights. 

The  only  place  you  are  likely  to  see  more 
than  two  people  together  is  at  the  village 
wharf,  which  is  a  popular  fishing  site.  Once 
in  May,  once  in  July,  and  once  in  September 
a  barge — loaded  with  heavy  staples — lands 
here. 

The  superintendent  of  Kalaupapa  is  Ed- 
ward Burlem;  he  has  been  at  the  settlement 
12  years.  His  wife,  Georgina.  handles  all 
nonpatient  mail. 

All  outgoing  patient  mall  is  handled  by 
the  Kalaupapa  postmaster,  who  is  responsible 
for  a  unique  duty:  fumigating  the  mail.  He 
must  snip  off  the  corners  of  all  out-going 
mail  so  the  gases  can  penetrate  each  piece 
of  mall  touched  by  or  sealed  with  saliva  from 
a  patient. 

The  highlight  of  any  visit  to  Kalaupapa 
is  Kalawao.  All  that  remains  of  the  original 
settlement  site  are  the  two  chiu-ches,  Siloama 
and  St.  Philomena.  both  of  which  have  been 
renovated  and  are  open  to  visitors.  Adja- 
cent to  St.  Philomena  Is  a  graveyard  contain- 
ing many  of  Father  Damien's  assistants  and 
successors,  including  Joseph  Dutton. 

The  remains  of  Father  Damien  himself 
were  once  buried  next  to  the  church,  but 
they  were  exhumed  in  1936  and  taken  to  Bel- 
glum,  where  they  were  entombed  in  a  shrine 
at  Louvaln.  In  1956  they  were  exhumed 
again  by  Catholic  authorities  as  part  of  a 
process  to  declare  him  a  Catholic  saint.  But 
a  monument  still  stands  over  his  original 
gravesite  on  Molokai. 

The  road  to  Kalawao  extends  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  beyond  St.  Philomena  Church  and 
ends  at  Kalawao  Park,  a  delightful  picnic 


spot  situated  on  a  shady  bluff  above  a  cove. 
When  the  sea  is  rough,  thunderous  waves 
splash  against  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  creating 
mountainous  water  sprays.  Offshore  are 
two  small  islands,  Mokapu  and  Okala. 

Few  places  in  Hawaii  possess  the  bucolic 
reverence  of  Kalawao;  few  places  recall  such 
pathos. 

IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION— TES- 
TIMONY OF  JOSEPH  A.  L.  ERRIGO 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished Wilmington,  Del.,  lawyer, 
Joseph  A.  L.  Errigo,  testified  last  March 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Errigo  appeared  in  his  capacity 
as  grand  venerable  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Delaware  and  national  chairman  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration. I  can  also  verify  from  long 
personal  knowledge  that  he  is  an  out- 
standing contributor  to  the  civic  life  of 
his  community  and  State. 

His  summation  of  the  reasons  why 
our  present  immigration  laws  need  to 
be  changed  was  brief  and  forceful.  It  is 
timely,  in  my  opinion,  to  outline  them 
again. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opening  statement  Mr. 
Errigo  made  at  the  hearing  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Errigo.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  Joseph 
A.  L.  Errigo,  grand  venerable  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Delaware  and  national  chairman  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
bar  since  1929.  I  am  currently  the  senior 
member  of  Errigo,  Biondi.  Porter  &  Ruben- 
stein,  a  law  flrm  In  Wilmington.  Del.,  with 
offices  at  1300  King  Street.  I  deem  It  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  committee,  and  I  express  my 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  having  been 
given  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  have  many  Important  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today.  Without  detracting  from 
the  Importance  of  other  problems,  I  wish  to 
state  that  one  of  our  most  important  prob- 
lems involves  immigration,  not  only  because 
it  affects  our  national  internal  security,  but 
also  because  it  affects  our  relations  with 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

A  distinguished  Congressman  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  Hon.  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler.  an  expert  on  immigration  law.  gave  a 
historical  and  elucidating  statement  on  the 
immigration  polls  of  our  Nation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday.  June  16, 
1964.  I  Incorporate  his  remarks  In  this 
statement  by  reference  thereto,  and  with 
particular  emphasis  I  quote  the  following 
paragraph : 

"The  present  law  perpetuates  the  principle 
of  national  origin,  an  antiquated  Immigra- 
tion system,  proven  beyond  peradventure  of 
a  doubt  to  be  imworkable.  It  was  devised 
way  back  in  1921.  more  than  40  years  ago. 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  bordering  on  hys- 
teria, a  direct  result  of  the  unsettled  domes- 
tic and  foreign  conditions  following  World 
War  I." 

The  New  York  Times  has  always  fought 
for  sound  and  reasonable  immigration  laws. 
A  lead  editorial  in  March  1959.  typical  of 
many  similar  expressions,  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. It  could  have  been  written  yesterday. 
It  reads  In  parts  as  follows: 

"The  real  purpose  of  a  good  immigration 
law  should  be  to  permit  the  entry  of  those 
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who  are  de=lrable.  and  especially  of  thoee 
who  need  this  place  of  refuge.  It  should  not 
be  designed  to  keep  out  as  many  as  possible 
on  one  pretext  or  another.  The  harshness  of 
some  of  the  legislation  In  the  past  has  been 
the  product  of  some  sort  of  national 
panic,  some  curious  xenophobia  In  reverse,  al- 
most an  inferiority  complex  that  ill-becomes 
a  great  country  that  has  been  made  great  by 
its  Immigrants.  All  of  us  indeed  belong  to 
that  classification  the  moment  we  begin  to 
look  back  a  bit.  The  thing  that  is  most  hurt- 
ful about  harsh  legislation,  however,  is  that 
it  puts  us  in  a  bad  light  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  precisely  at  a  time  when  we  aspire 
to  leadership  and  need  prestige.  We  cannot 
accomplish  our  ends  if  others  think  that  we 
are  timid,  selfish,  overbearing,  or  superior. 
Our  immigration  laws  reflect  in  many  minds 
some  of  these  attitudes." 

The  archbishop  of  Boston,  His  Eminence 
.Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng.  has  stated  that 
discriminatory  and  undemocratic  features  of 
the  McCarran-Walter  law  "are  to  my  mind 
a  grave  potential  threat  to  our  domestic  de- 
velopment and  our  International  leadership." 

President-elect  Elsenhower  said  In  a  speech 
on  October  17,  1952: 

"A  contest  for  world  leadership,  in  fact  for 
survival,  exists  between  the  Communist  idea 
and  the  American  Ideal.  That  contest  is 
being  waged  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
human  beings.  We  say  and  we  .sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  are  on  the  side  of  freedom,  that 
we  are  on  the  side  of  humanity.  We  say  and 
we  know  that  the  Communists  are  on  the  side 
of  slavery,  the  side  of  Inhumanity,  yet  the 
Czech,  the  Pole,  or  the  Hungarian  who  takes 
his  life  in  his  hands  and  crosses  the  frontier 
tonight  or  to  the  Italian  who  goes  to  some 
American  consulate,  this  Ideal  that  beck- 
oned him  can  be  a  mirage  because  of  the 
McCarran  Act." 

President  Truman's  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  established  on 
September  4.  1952,  made  a  tremendous  and 
terrific  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1953.  I  Incorporate 
that  report  entitled  "Whom  We  Shall  Wel- 
come." In  this  statement  by  reference  there- 
to. In  particular  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
following  quote  from  that  report: 

"The  Commission  believes  that  we  cannot 
be  true  to  the  democratic  faith  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  the  equality 
of  all  men  and  at  the  same  time  pass  Immi- 
gration laws  which  discriminate  among  peo- 
ple because  of  national  origin,  race,  color  or 
creed.  We  cannot  continue  to  bask  In  the 
glory  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  tradition 
of  providing  haven  to  the  oppressed  and 
belle  that  tradition  by  Ignoble  and  ungen- 
erous immigration  laws.  We  cannot  develop 
an  effective  foreign  policy  if  our  Immigration 
laws  negate  our  role  of  world  leadership. 
We  cannot  defend  civil  rights  in  principle 
and  deny  them  in  our  immigration  laws  and 
practice.  We  cannot  boast  of  our  magnifi- 
cent system  of  law,  and  enact  immigration 
laws  which  violate  decent  principles  of 
legal  protection.  Nor  can  we  ourselves 
really  believe  or  persuade  others  to  think 
that  we  believe  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
dynamic  expanding  and  prosperous  country 
if  our  Immigration  law  Is  based  upon  a  fear 
of  catastrophe  rather  than  a  promise  and 
hope  for  great  days  ahea#" 

The  stirring  and  inspiring  message  of 
President  Johnson  on  Immigration  Is  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  It  follows  as  a  natural 
sequence  similar  messages  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  his  recent  message  President 
Johnson  said: 

"A  change  Is  needed  In  our  laws  dealing 
with  Immigration.  Four  Presidents  have 
called  attention  to  serious  defects  In  this 
legislation.     Action  Is  long  overdue." 

I  am  here  today  to  plead  for  the  passage 
of  the  President's  bill  on  immigration, 
S.  500,  introduced  by  Senator  Hart  and  other 
Senators     who     have     Joined     him     as     co- 


sponsors.  For  over  40  years  the  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  In  America  has  pursued  the  long- 
range  mission  on  Immigration.  We  cannot 
and  do  not  wish  to  return  to  an  era  of  un- 
restricted Immigration.  Someone  has  well 
aald.  and  I  quote: 

"There  Is  a  difference,  however,  between 
Immigration  restrictions  and  immigration 
discrimination.  There  is  an  ethical  basis  for 
the  former,  but  none  for  the  latter." 

The  Sons  of  Italy  has  always  been  inter- 
ested In  the  Improvement  and  modification 
of  our  existing  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  From  time  to  time  we  have  sug- 
gested and  encouraged  certain  changes  to 
meet  world  conditions.  We  have  always  been 
ready  to  support  any  program  conducive  to 
the  Improvement  of  cultural  and  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  other 
peace-loving  countries,  so  long  as  they  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  sponsored  a  number  of  private  Im- 
migration bills.  We  fought  for  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953  that  brought  to  these 
shores  over  220,000  refugees  outside  of  the 
quota  systems.  We  were  absolutely  thrilled 
In  August  1958  when  Congressman  Feighan's 
bill  on  Immigration  made  It  possible  for  more 
than  40.000  Hungarian  refugees  to  establish 
permanent  residence  In  this  country.  The 
Inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  began  to 
acquire  a  real  significance. 

In  1958  we  welcomed  the  relief  granted  by 
Congress  to  the  Portugese  victims  of  the 
earthquake  in  the  Azores,  and  the  admission 
of  the  Dutch  expelled  from  Indonesia;  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  quotas  were  woefully 
inadequate,  and  Congress  wanted  to  help 
these  unfortunate  people.  Other  congres- 
sional acts  made  It  possible  for  thousands  of 
nonquota  Immigrants  to  enter  our  country. 
In  1962.  283.000  Immigrants  entered  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  90.000  were  quota 
Immigrants  and  193,000  were  nonquota.  In 
1963  the  same  situation  developed.  Approxi- 
mately 306.000  immigrants  entered  our  Na- 
tion: 103,000  were  quota  immigrants  and 
203.000  were  nonquota.  I  cite  these  figures 
only  to  show  you  that  it  shouldn't  be  too 
difficult  for  you  to  abolish  a  system  which 
Is  gradually  becoming  unpopular  and 
inoperative. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  should  be  rather 
easy  to  accomplish  this  much-desired  end 
when  it  can  be  done  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

At  several  successive  biennial  conventions 
including  the  last  convention  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  in  August  1963,  the  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  In  America  promoted  a  seven-point 
program  which  continues  to  be  our  goal.  It 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Amendment  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  and  In  Its  place  submit  a  more 
fair  and  humanitarian  immigration  policy 
based  upon  Judgment  of  the  individual  merit 
of  each  applicant  for  admission  and  citizen- 
ship. 

2.  To  adopt  the  1960  census  in  lieu  of  the 
1920  census  to  establish  quotas. 

3.  To  abolish  mortgages  on  quotas  and 
reallocate  unused  quotas  to  countries  hav- 
ing oversubscribed  quotas. 

4.  To  grant  more  favorable  preferences  to 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 

5.  To  equalize  citizenship  between  native 
born  and  naturalized  citizens. 

6.  To  humanize  the  harsh  provisions  of 
the  present  immigration  law  relative  to  ad- 
ministration, exclusion  and  deportation  of 
aliens. 

7.  To  revise  and  extend  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1953  and  the  Allen  Orphans  Act  of  1957. 

Our  next  national  convention  will  take 
place  In  Baltimore,  Md.  in  Augxist  of  this 
year.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  gentlemen,  that  at 
that  convention  I  shall  be  able  to  announce 
that  Congress  has  approved  the  President's 
bin  relating  to  Immigration.  If  that  Is  done, 
we  will  have  taken  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  right  direction.  We  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing that  is  revolutionary.    We  do  not  sug- 


gest changes  In  the  law  that  are  unfair  and 
unreasonable.  This  great  Nation  of  ours  had 
always  believed  In  equal  justice  under  law. 
As  Americans  we  believe  in  equal  opportunity 
based  upon  qualifications. 

We  ask  for  Justice  for  all  people.  We  ask 
that  all  potential  Immigrants  be  granted 
equal  opportunity  to  prove  their  qualifica- 
tions to  enter  this  country.  We  have  estab- 
lished military  and  naval  bases  In  many 
countries  to  protect  our  American  way  of  life. 
We  are  maintaining  numerous  Peace  Corps 
units  throughout  the  world  to  help  others 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves.  We  have 
established  and  maintained  for  many  years 
an  excellent  student  exchange  program  that 
has  helped  to  create  a  better  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  make 
vast  contributions  to  the  U.N.,  to  NATO,  to 
SEATO.  and  to  other  International  organiza- 
tions. We  do  these  things  and  many  others 
because  we  want  to  maintain  world  peace  at 
any  cost,  making  any  sacrifice.  But  all  these 
International  activities  will  be  nullified  If  we 
persist  In  continuing  an  Immigration  policy 
that  should  never  have  been  born. 

On  the  one  hand,  throughout  our  Inter- 
national activities  we  endeavor  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  are  a  good  neighbor,  but 
on  the  other  hand  throughout  our  immigra- 
tion policies  we  say  to  millions  of  people  In 
many  nations,  "You  are  not  fit  to  enter  this 
country.  We  don't  want  you.  Stay  where 
you  are." 

Gentlemen,  our  ancestors  came  to  these 
shores  In  different  boats.  The  sons  of  the 
American  refugees  and  the  sons  of  Italy  set- 
tled here  for  the  same  reasons.  We  are  now 
in  the  same  boat.  We  call  that  boat  the 
ship  of  state.  We  cannot  continue  to  rock 
that  boat  on  wreaths  of  bigotry  and  prejudice 
lest  all  of  us  perish.  If  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested In  peace  at  home  and  peace  abroad,  we 
will  adopt  without  delay  the  President's  bill 
on  immigration.  S.  500.  In  the  words  of 
President  Johnson:  "I  urge  the  Congress  to 
return  the  United  States  to  an  Immigration 
policy  which  both  serves  the  national  in- 
terests and  continues  our  traditional  Ideals. 
No  move  could  more  effectively  reaffirm  our 
fundamental  belief  that  a  man  is  to  be 
judged  exclusively  on  his  worth  as  a  human 
being." 

Once  again,  gentlemen,  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  permitting  me  to  make  this 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Sons  of  Italy. 
It  gives  me  the  feeling  that  each  one  of  us 
In  endeavoring  to  serve  our  country. 


TAX  STRUCTURES  HERE  AND 
ABROAD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  need  for  more  money  to  handle  Fed- 
eral programs  increases,  an  article  by 
Miss  Sylvia  Porter.  "Tax  Structures 
Here  and  Abroad."  would  seem  of  some 
interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  STRUCTiniES  Here  and  Abroad 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Even  if  Congress  votes  another  Federal 
Income  tax  reduction  In  1966,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  revenues  collected  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  still 
will  be  coming  from  Incomes  and  property. 

This  is  the  highest  percentage  by  any 
major  nation  on  the  incomes  and  wealth  of 
its  citizens.  No  other  leading  country  de- 
pends as  heavily  as  the  United  States  on  this 
form  of  taxation.  No  other  industrialized 
country  depends  as  little  as  we  do  on  sales 
taxes,  excise  taxes,  or  taxes  on  consumption. 


While  Congress  already  has  revised  and 
reduced  Federal  income  tax  rates  and  more 
surely  will  be  done,  our  tax  structure  appears 
odd  next  to  the  systems  of  European  nations, 
Japan, and  Canada. 

DIFFERENCES    LISTED 

The  following  table,  based  on  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  United  Nations  statistics,  covers  the 
year  1961,  because  comparative  percentages 
aren't  available  for  more  recent  years.  Tax 
laws  passed  since  1961,  though,  would  alter 
the  percentages  In  only  a  minor  way.  For 
instance,  in  this  country  the  1964-65  Federal 
income  tax  cuts  have  been  partially  offset 
by  State  Income  tax  increases  and  the  new 
Federal  excise  tax  reductions  are  being  at 
least  partially  offset  by  State  and  local  ex- 
cise tax  Increases.  In  short,  the  basic  com- 
parisons stand  as  indicated  below : 
im  percent] 


Country 


United  States.. 

Sweden 

Japan 

Knpland 

West  Oermany 

Tanada- 

Italy 

France 


Income 

and 

property 

taxes 


78 
66 
60 
6.5 
6.5 
61 
62 
SO 


Sales,  ex- 
cise, and 
consump- 
tion taxes 


34 
34 
35 
35 
39 
48 
50 


One  implication  of  this  table  is  that  there 
Is  plenty  of  leeway  here  for  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  taxation  on  Incomes  and  wealth 
to  taxation  on  sales  and  consumption.  To- 
day, those  urging  this  shift  are  In  the  minor- 
ity; sales  taxes  are  "regressive"  because  they 
hit  the  lowest-income  family  purchasing  the 
taxed  Item  to  the  same  extent  that  they  hit 
the  highest-income  family.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  search  Intensifies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment for  ways  to  finance  essential  public 
programs — ranging  from  health  to  education, 
from  highway  construction  to  reclamation  of 
our  resources — heavier  reliance  on  sales,  ex- 
cise and  consumption  taxes  seems  Inevitable. 

SALES     LEVY     RESHnMTED 

Another  implication  is  that  much  as  we  re- 
sent sales  taxes  and  detest  their  indiscrim- 
inate character,  our  tax  levels  in  this  sphere 
are  far  below  Europe's.  This  month  Sweden's 
general  sales  tax  jumped  to  about  10  percent, 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  4.2  percent 
when  the  general  sales  tax  was  originally  im- 
posed in  1960.  A  similar  trend  toward  higher 
sales  taxes  is  clearly  apparent  in  other  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  France's  50-50  percent- 
age speaks  for  itself.  Some  of  France's  sales 
taxes  on  luxury  or  scarce  Items  range  as  high 
as  25  percent. 

The  aim  of  Federal  Income  tax  cuts  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  to  stimulate  our  economy. 
"Reform"  has  been  shelved  temporarily  and, 
assuming  the  objective  of  a  1966  tax  cut  is 
also  sustaining  economic  growth,  reform 
again  might  be  postponed. 

But  when  we  finally  do  get  to  a  real  over- 
haul of  our  system,  Just  simplification  of  our 
crazyqullt  Federal -State -local  structure  will 
demand  serious  consideration  of  a  more  equal 
relationship  between  Income  and  sales  taxes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  1965  ANTI- 
DUMPING ACT  AMENDMENT:  AN 
EXAMPLE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
statement  given  in  this  Chamber  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  the  principal  sponsor  of 
S.  2045,  the  1965  Antidumping  Act 
Amendments  struck  a  responsive  chord 
for  me.  They  appear  on  page  19642  of 
the  Record  of  August  6.    Senator  Hartke 


commented  on  the  continuing  concern  of 
many  segments  of  industry  and  labor 
about  the  unfair  trade  practice  of  in- 
jurious dumping  in  this  country,  and  set 
forth  the  resolution  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling 
Contractors. 

A  similar  expression  of  concern  was 
voiced  earlier  this  year  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  AUentown,  Pa.  In  a 
resolution  which  was  sent  by  the  cham- 
ber to  all  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation,  it  stressed  the 
specific  concern  of  this  organization  and 
its  members  about  the  dumping  problem, 
citing  as  an  example  the  situation  with 
which  the  cement  industry  is  faced,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Lehigh  Valley  area,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Portland  cement  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  The  obser- 
vations set  forth  in  the  chamber's  state- 
ment give  an  insight  into  how  a  local 
area  can  be  affected  by  dumping  and 
may  be  typical  of  experiences  which 
other  of  my  colleagues  have  had  within 
their  constituencies. 

In  an  earnest  request  to  each  Member 
to  introduce  and  lend  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  S.  2045,  the  resolution  added  two 
points  of  special  importance  which  I 
should  like  to  quote: 

1.  Many  industries  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  cement  Industry, 
have  indicated  their  sponsorship  of  eCfec- 
tive  antidumping  legislation. 

2.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Allen- 
town  is  not  opposed  to  fair  and  desirable 
foreign  trade,  but  we  do  believe  that  Ameri- 
can industry  should  not  be  subjected  to  un- 
fair foreign  competition.    •    *    • 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  these  ob- 
servations be  taken  to  heart,  and  that  we 
all  remain  aware  of  what  is  at  stake  in 
our  own  backyards  when  we  talk  of  in- 
jurious dumping.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Allentown, 

AUentown,  Pa.,  April  7, 1965. 
To:   All  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation. 
Subject:  Proposed  antidumping  legislation. 

Certainly  this  proposed  amendment  will 
serve  the  interests  of  all  American  industries 
and  labor  threatened  by  unfair  competition 
from  dumped  imports.  Particular  reference 
to  cement,  which  is  locally  manufactured, 
will  help  point  up  some  of  the  problems 
created  by  dumping. 

Pennsylvania,  and  in  particular  the  Lehigh 
Valley  area,  is  the  birthplace  of  the  portland 
cement  Industry  in  the  United  States.  Six- 
teen companies,  employing  thousands  of 
people,  operate  20  portland  cement  pro- 
ducing plants  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  However,  even  during  this 
decade  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  the  port- 
land  cement  industry  has  been  operating  at 
substantially  less  than  Its  capacity;  for  1964, 
the  rate  was  only  75  percent. 

Demand  for  cement  is  closely  tied  to  the 
general  level  of  construction  activity.  Price 
is  often  crucial  in  determining  which  sup- 
plier will  fill  the  existing  demand.  For  ex- 
ample, the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  ex- 
plained that  even  a  slight  difference  In  price 
may  well  determine  the  identity  of  the  sell- 
er, as  the  sale  of  cement  in  a  given  market 
is  generally  contingent  upon  its  price  not 
being  higher  than  the  price  of  like  competi- 


tive cement.  Similarly,  some  years  ago,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that  a  dif- 
ference in  price  of  1  cent  per  barrel  (a  bar- 
rel contains  376  pounds  of  cement)  may  di- 
vert business  from  one  seller  to  another. 

Because  of  this  tight  market  situation, 
imports  on  only  relatively  small  quantities 
of  dumped  cement  may  break  the  price  in 
the  local  market  and  have  a  serious  adverse 
economic  impact  on  the  producing  plants 
selling  in  the  area  in  which  such  imports  are 
marketed.  Low-priced  imports  accounting 
for  only  6  to  7  percent  of  the  particular  mar- 
ket in  which  sold  were  found  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  A.ot  only  to  have  taken  sales 
away  from  the  mills  supplying  such  areas, 
but  also  to  have  caused  such  price  breaks 
resulting  in  serious  loss  of  revenues.  In  ad- 
dition, cement  prices  vmfalrly  depressed  in 
one  market  readily  spread  to  adjacent  areas 
in  a  type  of  ripple  effect.  Within  the  past  7 
years,  four  portland  cement  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  section  of  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  have  been  permanently 
shut  down,  resulting  in  the  elimination  of 
some  900  Jobs.  Our  area  seeks  to  develop 
and  grow,  and  when  Jobs  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  affected  by  unfair,  unjust,  and  un- 
equal foreign  competition,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Allentown  feels  it  should  raise 
its  voice  in  opposition. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Penn- 
sylvania Senators  Scott  and  Clark,  as  well 
as  a  total  of  15  Pennsylvania  Representa- 
tives, Introduced  and  supported  antidump- 
ing legislation  with  similar  objectives  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress  •  •  •  we  earnestly 
solicit  each  Member  to  Introduce  and  lend 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Many  industries  and  labor  organizations, 
in  addition  to  the  cement  industry,  have  in- 
dicated their  sponsorship  of  effective  anti- 
dumping legislation  •  •  *.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Allentown  is  not  opposed  to 
fair  and  desirable  foreign  competition.  Your 
continued  guidance  in  the  development  of 
our  State  is  appreciated,  and  we  urge  you  to 
lend  active  support  to  the  1965  Antldvimping 
Act  Amendment. 

By  order  of  the  legislation  committee  and 
board  of  directors. 

Alfred  Kramer, 

President. 


JEANNINE  LYERLY  DAY  AT  KENAI 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  1965  an  important 
decision  was  made.  That  decision  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  what  we 
now  know  as  Head  Start  projects  in 
hundreds  of  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

We  all  realize  that  the  full  benefits  of 
this  year's  program  will  not  be  realized 
until  the  children  who  participated  in  it 
have  been  in  school  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  already  apparent,  however,  that  the 
program  will  have  far-reaching  and 
beneficial  results. 

Alaska  has  Head  Start  programs  in 
nearly  every  community.  The  city  of 
Kenia,  on  Alaska's  fabled  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, is  no  exception.  The  city  was  like- 
wise no  exception  in  recognizing  the  solid 
worth  of  the  program,  but  city  leaders 
expressed  their  view  of  the  program  in 
an  unusual  way.  Mayor  James  G.  Dye 
declared  July  28  "Jeannine  Lyerly  Day" 
in  honor  of  the  person  responsible  for 
making  a  Head  Start  project  possible  in 
the  community. 

Jeannine  Lyerly  is  due  much  praise 
for  her  work.  Children  are  our  most 
important     resource     and     those     who 
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contribute  to  their  future  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  proclamation  of  the  city  of 
Kenai  which  Mayor  Dye  issued  on  July  26. 
Crrr  of  Kenai — Proclamation 

Whereas  Jeannlne  Lyerly  has  demonstrated 
a  dedication  beyond  the  ordinary  call  of  duty 
to  her  position  as  an  Itinerant  public  health 
nurse  by  her  Involvement  In  civil  activities 
in  Kenai  and  all  surrounding  communities; 
and 

Whereas  tlie  Project  Head  Start  at  Kenai 
would  not  be  in  existence  except  for  the 
diligent  preparations  and  supervision  so 
generously  donated  by  Jeannlne  Lyerly. 

Therefore,  by  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  mayor  of  Kenai.  I  proclaim : 

1.  That  Wednesday,  July  28,  1965,  shall  be 
Jeannlne  Lyerly  Day  in  Kenai,  Alaska. 

2.  That  this  proclamation  is  a  formal 
"thank  you"  of  the  community  of  Kenai  for 
the  civic  action  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
Jeannlne  Lyerly  as  the  motivating  spirit  be- 
hind the  educational  "Project  Head  Start." 

3.  That  Jeannlne  Lyerly  exemplifies  the 
best  in  governmental  service  and  established 
a  standard  of  service  deserving  respect  and 
Imitation  by  all  employees  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

4.  That  Involvement  of  Jeannlne  Lyerly  in 
the  civic  life  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  has  ex- 
tended to  service  as  a  director  of  the  Kenai 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  an  active  partici- 
pant in  Kenai  Peninsula  Concert  Association 
and  other  civic  organizations  essential  to  the 
true  vitality  and  life  of  a  community. 

5.  That  this  expression  of  gratitude  be 
distributed  to  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  all  interested  persons 
and  agencies. 

Kenai.  Alaska,  26th  day  of  July  1965. 

James  G.Dye, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Prances  Torkilsen, 

City  Clerk. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  EDUCATION 
AND  CONSUMER  DEBT  COUNSEL- 
ING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  happy  to  note  the  amendment  in 
section  205 <  a) .  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  of  1965.  which  provides 
authority  for  the  Director  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  consumer  education 
programs  under  community  action  proj- 
ects, specially  focused  on  the  needs  of 
low-income  families.  It  specifically 
provides  for  "consumer  credit  educa- 
tion." and  "consumer  debt  counseling," 
and  gives  concrete  recognition  to  a  prob- 
lem in  which  I  have  long  been  interested. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  Pov- 
erty Director  to  furnish  education  and 
counseling  especially  designed  and 
geared  to  the  needs  of  low-income 
families,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  families  have  subaverage 
educational  achievements,  and  reading 
and  comprehension  levels  around  third 
and  fourth  grade  level.  For  there  is  a 
special  class  of  consumer  among  the 
low-income  families  and  the  poorly 
educated,  whose  particular  needs  require 
a  specialized  approach.  A  study  was 
made  recently  of  the  buying  practices 
of  over  450  families  living  in  low-rent 
public  housing  by  Dr.  David  Caplovltz  of 
Columbia  University,  in  which  Dr.  Cap- 
lovitz  found  that  the  urban  poor  are 
confronted  with  a  merchandising  system 


quite    unlike    that    which    serves    most 
Americans. 

In  addition,  the  panel  on  consumer 
education  for  persons  with  limited  in- 
comes, organized  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, reported  just  this  year  that  the 
F>oor  pay  more  for  comparable  merchan- 
dise that  p>eople  in  middle-income  areas, 
and  that  the  poor  are  targets  for  not 
only  devious  merchandising  practices, 
but  also  lack  the  basic  knowledge  and 
information  to  help  them  get  the  most 
for  their  money.  For  example,  the  poor 
could  be  taught  to  buy  wherever  {xissible 
for  cash — and  not  on  credit — that  they 
would  extend  their  shopping  horizons, 
and  compare  the  prices  of  merchandise 
and  credit  terms,  that  they  would  be 
educated  on  what  to  look  for  in  making 
purchases — such  as  how  to  distinguish 
between  new  and  used  items,  current  and 
obsolete  merchandise,  and  that  which  is 
solidly  constructed  as  against  that  which 
is  poorly  built. 

They  could  be  advised  on  where  to  seek 
additional  information  on  purchasing 
and  merchandising  from  community 
agencies;  such  as  the  local  legal  aid  so- 
ciety, the  State  attorneys  general,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  better  busi- 
ness bureaus,  and  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Consumer  education  can  play  a  very 
important  part  in  overall  poverty  pro- 
grams, and  it  should  be  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  overall  projects  direcced 
at  the  poor.  Under  past  law,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  au- 
thorized to  make  consumer  education 
eligible  for  funds  under  community  ac- 
tion programs,  and  the  director  has 
urged  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. The  people  helped  by  the  pov- 
erty program  buy  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
automobiles,  appliances,  and  most  of  the 
other  goods  and  services  that  our  econ- 
omy offers.  If  we  can  give  them  the 
awareness  and  sophistication  that  other 
consumers  possess,  it  will  supplement 
their  incomes  by  making  their  hard- 
earned  and  difficult  dollars  stretch  just 
a  little  bit  further.  It  will  prevent  what- 
ever increased  earnings  they  may  receive 
from  being  eroded  by  poor  buying  habits. 

As  former  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  I  know  that  there 
are  a  number  of  devious  and  sophisti- 
cated merchandising  and  sales  practices 
that  all  too  often  deceive  not  only  the 
low-income  buyer,  but  also  the  intelli- 
gent and  sophisticated  middle  and 
upper  income  purchaser.  For  example, 
the  files  of  my  consumer  protection  unit 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  were  filled 
with  cases  involving  bait-switch  adver- 
tising, referral  selling  practices,  pyra- 
mid practices,  misrepresentation  of  price 
and  contract  terms,  and  the  use  of  fic- 
titious selling  prices.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  able  to  withstand  the  loss  of  tens 
or  even  hundreds  of  dollars.  But  the 
low-income  families,  earning  less  than 
$3,000,  need  every  cent  for  rent,  cloth- 
ing, and  food.  They  can  ill  afford  the 
opportunity  to  learn  in  the  school  of 
hard  knocks  and  a  sad  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  from  Mrs.  Peterson, 


Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consiuner  Affairs,  as  well  as  an  article 
from  the  August  13  New  York  Times  be 
reprinted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Panel   on    Consumer   Education    for   Low- 
Income  Persons  Report  to  Mrs.  Peterson 

The  poor  pay  more  for  comparable  mer- 
chandise than  people  in  middle  Income  areas, 
a  Panel  on  Consumer  Educations  for  Per- 
sons with  Limited  Incomes  reported  today. 

The  panel,  appointed  last  year  to  advise 
the  President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests on  consumer  education  for  the  poor, 
included  representatives  from  business,  la- 
bor, community  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  In  its  report^  it  em- 
phasized that  it  received  no  documentation 
to  support  the  charge  that  businessmen  and 
merchants  deliberately  charge  more  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods  than  they  do  in  mid- 
dle-income areas  for  the  same  or  even  in- 
ferior merchandise. 

"No  doubt  there  are  some  instances  where 
such  a  situation  occurs,"  the  report  states, 
but  there  is  no  documentation  to  indicate 
that  this  is  a  widespread  practice  on  the  part 
of  business  concerns."  Nevertheless,  the 
panel  reports  that  stores  which  operate  in 
poor  neighborhoods  only  often  charge  their 
customers  more  and  seldom  have  "one  price" 
for  high-cost  items.  The  panel  took  special 
notice  of  a  study  of  the  buying  practices  of 
464  families  living  in  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing made  by  David  Caplovltz  of  Columbia 
University,  in  which  he  flnds  that  the  urban 
poor  are  victims  of  a  merchandising  system 
quite  unlike  the  system  that  serves  most 
Americans. 

In  his  book,  "The  Poor  Pay  More,"  Caplo- 
vltz points  out  that  in  every  city,  some  fringe 
operators  profit  by  the  special  problems  of 
the  poor — their  inability  to  obtain  credit 
from  conventional  sources,  their  lack  of 
knowledge  and  sophistication,  and  their 
eagerness  to  buy.  Comparing  the  poorest 
families  with  those  somewhat  better  off. 
Caplovltz  points  out  that  the  poorest  pay 
most  for  such  commodities  as  TV  sets,  phono- 
graphs, and  washing  machines.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  buying  better  prod- 
ucts, he  says,  it  means  they  are  paying  more 
for  what  they  buy. 

In  releasing  the  report,  Mrs.  Peterson 
praised  the  panel  for  shedding  light  on  a 
relatively  neglected  subject.  She  empha- 
sized the  important  part  consumer  educa- 
tion can  play  in  overall  poverty  programs, 
and  supported  the  panel's  view  that  con- 
sumer education  for  the  poor  should  be  in- 
cluded as  an  Integral  part  of  overall  proj- 
ects directed  toward  the  poor.  She  noted 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
included  consumer  education  as  eligible  for 
funds  under  the  community  action  pro- 
gram, and  urged  that  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

"The  massive  efforts  to  sell  the  products 
and  services  of  our  economy,"  Mrs.  Peterson 
said,  "affect  the  poor  as  well  as  the  affluent. 
In  addition,  the  poor  are  often  the  objects 
of  offbeat  marketing  techniques  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Door-to-door  peddlers,  mar- 
ginal retail  operators,  and  loan  dispensers  ex- 
tend credit — at  high  interest  rates — to  those 
who  can't  afford  to  get  credit  'uptown.'  The 
poor  are  often  the  targets  of  'bait  and 
switch'  merchandising  and  other  devious 
schemes.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion often  leads  them  to  accept  poor  qual- 
ity merchandise  at  high  prices." 

Mrs.  Peterson  said  that  President  John- 
son, in  his  message  on  consumer  interests  on 
February  5,  1964.  directed  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  "to  de- 
velop as  promptly  as  possible  effective  ways 
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and  means  of  reaching  more  homes  and  fam- 
ilies— particularly  low-income  families — with 
information  to  help  them  get  the  most  for 
their  money." 

"The  work  of  the  panel,"  Mrs.  Peterson 
said,  "Should  be  considered  a  beginning,  not 
by  any  means  the  last  word  on  this  chal- 
lenging and  difficult  subject.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  panel's  report  will  stimulate  further 
efforts  in  this  field.  Consumer  education  for 
the  poor  will  be  one  of  the  high  priority 
programs  carried  on  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee during  the  coming  year." 

Consumer  education  can  help  the  poor  get 
the  most  for  what  little  money  they  have  to 
spend,  the  report  says.  "Its  object  should 
be  to  subtract  from  poverty.  On  another 
level,  it  can  help  people  understand  the  avail- 
able choices,  to  balance  preference  against 
price  and  utility,  and  match  quality  against 
realistic  expenditure.  •  •  •  The  goal  of  con- 
sumer education  is  to  achieve  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  through  more  discriminating 
consumption." 

The  panel  warns  that  consumer  education 
should  not  be  considered  a  panacea  for  pov- 
erty. "Consumer  education  cannot  cure  pov- 
erty," the  report  states,  "it  can  only  ease  the 
pain." 

Among  the  report's  recommendations  are 
the  following : 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments  un- 
dertake factfinding  studies  to  identify  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  poor  in  the 
marketplace. 

Communities  and  appropriate  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  service  organizations  include 
consumer  education  as  an  Integral  part  of 
programs  designed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty. 

Consumer  education  be  included  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  Federal  programs  directed  at 
the  poor,  especially  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  adult  literacy,  Job  Corps, 
public  housing,  and  public  assistance. 

Grants  be  made  available  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  consumer  education. 

Demonstration  grant  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  a  university  or  other 
nonprofltmaking  organization,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  clearinghouse  for  low-income 
consumer  education  materials  and  tech- 
niques. 

The  stimulation  of  research  by  public  and 
private  groups  to  develop  more  and  better 
education  materials  and  techniques  for  low- 
income  families. 

The  strengthening  of  existing  government 
information  and  protection  programs  specif- 
ically to  deal  withHhe  problems  of  fraud  and 
deception  encountered  by  poor  consumers. 

Mrs.  Peterson  stressed  that  the  poor  com- 
prise a  significant  and  sizable  market.  She 
said  that  there  are  approximately  34  million 
Individuals  living  in  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  These  people  buy  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  automobiles,  appliances,  and  most  of 
the  other  goods  and  services  of  our  economy. 
"If  consumer  education  is  related  to  adult 
education,  health  and  welfare  programs,  and 
other  services,"  she  said,  "it  will  supplement 
the  higher  incomes  these  programs  may  bring 
about.  It  can  also  help  prevent  higher  earn- 
ings from  being  eroded  by  poor  buying  habits, 
and  help  low  incomes  go  a  little  further." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  12,  1965] 
U.S.  Agency  Plans  To  Intensift  Consttmer 

EDUCATION  FOR  POOR 

Washington,  August  12. — The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  said  today  it  was 
ready  to  finance  a  second  front  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Improving  the  earning  power  of  the  poor 
is  not  enough,  according  to  Theodore  Berry, 
the  agency's  Assistant  Director  for  Commu- 
nity Action. 

A  second  front,  he  said,  would  show  the 
poor  how  to  avoid  hidden  exploitation  when 
they  spend  their  meager  earnings. 


"Borrowing  to  buy  coal  and  paying  twice 
for  it  in  interest  is  an  example  that  can  be 
multiplied  a  million  times,"  Mr.  Berry  said, 
recalling  his  experiences  as  a  lawyer  for 
straitened  consumers  in  Cincinnati. 

His  office  has  finsinced  17  consumer  educa- 
tion projects  at  a  cost  of  $893,000,  compared 
with  total  antipoverty  outlays  of  $113 
million. 

"We  havent  begun  to  scratch  the  surface 
in  this  field."  he  said. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
have  voiced  concern  about  consumer  prob- 
lems, but  this  is  the  first  time  that  signifi- 
cant sums  have  been  made  available  for  con- 
sumer education. 

Mr.  Berry  opened  a  2-day  consumer  action 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests. 

Dr.  Sanford  Kravitz,  chief  of  research 
and  development  for  the  Antipoverty  Com- 
munity Action  Division,  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  consumer  affairs,  are  conducting  the 
conference,  which  Is  attended  by  officials  of 
community  action  programs,  Government 
regulatory  agencies,  and  consumer  groups. 

Dr.  David  Caplovltz  of  Coltimbia  Univer- 
sity, who  wrote  the  book,  "The  Poor  Pay 
More,"  said  the  marketplace  for  the  poor  is 
a  commercial  Jungle  in  which  exploitation 
and  fraud  are  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exception." 

Dr.  Caplovltz  described  many  of  the  gim- 
micks used  by  door-to-door  salesmen  and 
Junk  furniture  stores  to  beguile  the  unsus- 
pecting into  signing  contracts  to  pay  twice  as 
much  money  as  they  thought. 

A  store  on  East  Harlem's  furniture  row,  he 
said,  offered  three  rooms  of  fiirniture  for 
only  $149  or  only  $199. 

Investigation  showed  that  these  consisted 
of  two  flimsy  bureaus  and  one  bed  frame,  a 
fragile-looking  sofa,  and  an  unmatching 
chair.    The  spring  and  mattress  were  extra. 

The  unwary  consumer,  he  said,  ends  up 
buying  a  $400  set  for  $600. 

"Given  their  vulnerability  to  easy  credit 
and  the  excessive  burden  of  debt  foisted 
upon  by  high-pressure  salesmen,"  Dr.  Caplo- 
vltz added,  "it  Is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  the  poor  find  themselves  overextended  and 
unable  to  keep  up  the  pajrments  on  their  pur- 
chases. We  found  that  one  In  every  five 
families  had  experienced  legal  pressures  be- 
cause of  missed  payments." 


ARMY  CAPTAIN'S  LETTER  SUM- 
MARIZES NEED  FOR  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  an  Army 
captain  stationed  in  Hawaii,  which  told 
the  story  of  the  educational  disadvan- 
tages of  our  men  in  uniform  with  words 
of  great  human  feeling  and  understand- 
ing. Illustrating  his  arguments  with  the 
statistics  of  the  men  in  his  company,  this 
captain  presents  a  strong  case  for  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  as  well  as  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  men  who  serve  under 
him.  The  men  in  service  need  this  bill. 
The  5  million  cold  war  veterans  represent 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  draft  eligible 
men  during  the  cold  war  or  draft  period, 
but  the  percentage  of  unemployed  among 
the  cold  war  veterans  is  double  the  per- 
centage on  the  same  age  nonveteran 
group. 

To  illustrate  the  convincing  evidence 
presented  by  the  Army  captain,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
your  sponsorship  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  measure  such 
as  this.  Your  predecessors  saw  the  need  for 
this  legislation  in  World  War  II  and  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  The  need  for  such  a 
measure  is  even  greater  now. 

I  am  a  1962  graduate  of  the  U.S.  MUitary 
Academy,  having  received  my  appointment 
from  the  then  Senator  Johnson.  I  am  pres- 
ently a  company  commander  in  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  in  Hawaii. 

There  is  certainly  no  disagreement  that 
there  is  an  increasing  need  for  more  educa- 
tion in  today's  technical  society.  Even  a 
high  school  education  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  average  worker.  So  many  of  the  draftees 
and  volunteers  in  my  company  have  not 
completed  their  high  school  education  for 
one  reason  or  another.  In  my  company,  out 
of  150  men,  20  did  not  reach  the  ninth  grade. 
An  additional  20  did  not  complete  high 
school.  Another  10  men  did  not  complete 
high  school,  but  have  received  a  diploma 
equivalent  to  a  high  school  education  from 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute.  This  means 
that  50  out  of  150  men  have  not  completed 
a  normal  resident  high  school  program.  I 
feel  that  these  statistics  are  valid  on  a  wider 
level. 

As  you  know,  the  Army  is  failing  to  retain 
between  75  and  80  percent  of  its  first  term 
volunteers  and  draftees.  The  administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  seem  to 
object  to  this  bill  because  the  bill  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  retain  personnel. 
To  me,  this  line  of  reasoning  belongs  in  the 
same  category  of  lllogic  as  that  of  paying  a 
man  only  $78  per  month  because  he  is  obli- 
gated to  the  service  and  cannot  get  out,  or 
paying  an  officer  $240  per  month  for  the 
same    reason. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  June  16,  1966,  Gen.  Har- 
old K.  Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  failure 
of  the  Army  to  attract  more  than  82  of 
5,500  Reserve  officers  invited  to  return  to 
active  duty  said,  in  part,  "It  could  also 
indicate  that  the  Army  needs  to  do  a  better 
job  of  describing  the  advantages  of  a  mili- 
tary career,  or  it  could  mean  that  oppor- 
tunities are  inadequate  in  the  Army.  We 
simply  do  not  know  the  answer."  Certainly 
no  one  knows  the  complete  answer.  How- 
ever, the  Armed  Forces  needs  to  develop  a 
more  competitive  attitude  In  attracting 
quality  personnel.  What  better  attraction; 
what  better  selling  point  would  the  Armed 
Forces  have  for  attracting  good  people  than 
the  prospect  of  aiding  their  further  educa- 
tion? This  asset  would  far  outweigh  any 
adverse  affect  from  loss  of  personnel. 

As  to  this  latter  point,  the  threat  of  the 
loss  of  personnel  due  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill — men  make  up  their  minds  to  stay 
In  or  get  out  of  the  service  for  far  more 
fundamental  reasons  than  this.  The  Armed 
Forces  must  begin  to  think  positively  about 
how  to  attract  quality  personnel  and  how 
to  motivate  them  toward  a  car^r  in  the 
service.  Positive  steps  must  be  taken.  The 
service  must  be  made  attractive.  The  young 
man  facing  his  service  obligation  should  not 
look  upon  it  as  an  unpleasant  drudgery. 
It  should  appear  as  an  opportunity  to  him. 
Falling  to  pass  legislation  similar  to  this 
prohibits  the  formation  of  that  Image  which 
the  service  so  desperately  needs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  limitation  of  serv- 
ice in  combat  areas  should  be  placed  on  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  under  this  bill.  Every  man 
in  the  service  has  the  prospect  of  immediate 
deployment  in  a  combat  zone.    Thousands 
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of  men  are  serving  away  from  their  faml- 
lle«.  All  servicemen  work  extra  hours,  and 
In  the  field  much  of  the  time.  To  limit  the 
bill  to  those  serving  In  a  combat  zone  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  only  one  of  the 
many  hardships  which  the  serviceman  ex- 
periences. 

Almost  all  major  Industries  presently  have 
tuition  assistance  or  other  similar  programs 
In  eflect.  Thus  this  bill  would  not  create  a 
program  unlike  that  of  many  civilian  com- 
panies. The  steady  deterioration  of  service 
fringe  benePts  and  the  Increase  of  similar 
benefits  m  private  Industry  is  well  docu- 
mented before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  do  much  to  arrest  this  deterioration 
and  begin  to  put  the  Armed  Forces  on  equal 
footing  with  private  industry. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  this  bill  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over.  The  Income 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  taxes  alone 
from  the  increased  productivity  of  the  people 
who  have  participated  in  the  program  should 
reimburse  the  Government  for  its  cost.  The 
benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  unques- 
tionable. I  also  have  strong  feelings  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute program,  and  how  there  would  be  no 
duplicity  of  expenditure  between  this  bill 
and  the  USAFI  program.  However.  I  will  not 
go  Into  that  in  detail  at  this  time. 

I  would  appreciate  any  Information  you 
might  be  able  to  give  me  on  this  bill — Its 
present  status  and  its  prospects  of  passing 
this  session.  Also,  who  might  I  write  in  Con- 
gress to  most  Influence  the  passage  of  this 
bill? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Indulgence. 

Sincerely. 


cies  administering  these  programs  do  not 
reach  into  each  rural  area. 

In  view  of  the  long  history  of  inade- 
quate service  to  rural  areas.  I  have  been 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  poverty 
program  passed  last  year  has  made  little 
impact  in  rural  areas.  The  figures  show 
that  only  slightly  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  money  for  community  action  pro- 
grams had  gone  into  rural  areas  by  the 
end  of  the  1965  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  cooperation  between  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfiSce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  understand  this  percentage  is  being 
improved.  But  I  think  the  emphasis  on 
solving  rural  poverty  problems  must  be 
dramatically  increased  if  we  are  to  make 
any  real  headway  in  slowing  this  move- 
ment of  poor  rural  families  into  our 
urban  areas. 

I  would  urgently  hope  that  Mr.  Shriver 
will  work  more  closely  with  Mr.  Freeman 
during  fiscal  1966.  making  it  possible  to 
draw  more  heavily  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  personnel  well  acquainted 
with  rural  problems  and  rural  people. 
I  would  urge  Mr.  Shriver  to  use  all  the 
provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  him  to 
work  with  other  agencies  so  he  can  dele- 
gate both  responsibility  and  poverty 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  essential  that  we  do  more  to  make 
sure  that  the  rural  poor  are  treated 
equally  under  the  poverty  program. 


RURAL   POVERTY   EMPHASIS 
URGED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  which  we 
are  considering  today,  has  been  aimed 
for  the  most  part  at  the  poor  in  urban 
areas.  This  is  because  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  wage  a  war  on  poverty  in  our 
cities,  which  have  large  concentrations 
of  poor  people  and  groups  that  can  work 
together  in  a  coordinated  way. 

But  we  also  should  recognize  that 
many  of  the  poor  in  our  urban  areas  are 
there  because  they  literally  were  starved 
out  of  their  rural  communities.  For  that 
reason  it  is  just  as  important  to  fight 
poverty  in  rural  areas  and  slow  this 
movement  of  poor  people  to  the  cities. 

It  is  disturbing  to  learn  that  of  the 
30  percent  of  our  people  living  on  farms 
or  in  small  towns,  about  46  percent  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  This 
means  the  proportion  of  poverty  in  rural 
areas  is  twice  as  high  as  in  the  cities. 

Unless  more  assistance  is  provided,  a 
large  portion  of  these  rural  poor  families 
will  be  forced  to  move.  If  they  do,  they 
will  join  the  already  large  numbers  in 
the  most  impoverished  slums  of  our 
large  cities. 

There  are  a  ntunber  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, including  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  that  can  help  rural  people 
who  are  most  in  need.  Yet  we  find  that 
these  programs  are  used  much  less  by 
rural  people,  partly  because  they  are 
spread  out  over  several  hundred  counties 
and  thousands  of  small  towns  and  partly 
because  branch  offices  of  Federal  agen- 


DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
wonderful  experience  for  a  man  to  live 
to  see  accomplished  some  of  the  good 
works  he  fought  for  in  earlier  years. 

Such  a  man  is  I.  B.  Finkelstein,  who 
now  lives  in  the  community  of  Arden 
near  Wilmington.  Del. 

He  was  fighting  for  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  in  Wilmington  long 
before  such  efforts  had  achieved  the  gen- 
eral popularity  they  enjoy  today. 

Bill  Frank,  whose  column  in  the  Wil- 
mington Morning  News  is  an  institution 
in  Delaware,  commented  the  other  day 
on  Mr.  Finkelstein's  reaction  to  what  has 
now  been  done  in  one  former  slum  of 
Wilmington. 

In  further  recognition  of  Mr.  Finkel- 
stein's civic  contributions,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  illustrating  how  good  ideas 
eventually  succeed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  entitled  "Dreams 
Come  True"  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wilmington  Morning  News,  Aug. 
9,  19651 
Dreams  Come  Trtji 
(By  Bill  Prank) 
I.  B.  Finkelstein.  81  years  old,  went  down 
to  Compton  Park  Square  on  the  East  Side  of 
Wilmington   last  Thursday  and  toured   the 
newly  built  homes  on  Lombard  Street,  near 
sixth. 

There  were  no  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  there 
were  emotions  within  him. 

In  his  own  quiet  way  I.  B.  said,  "It's 
very  wonderful.  It  shows  what  can  be 
done." 


Only  a  few  of  us  there  at  the  time  realized 
the  full  import  of  what  I.  B.  said. 

Cy  Llberman,  News-Journal  reporter,  was 
there.  He  knew  what  It  meant  to  I.  B.  to 
tour  these  marvelous  town  houses,  the  real 
beachhead  of  urban  renewal  In  Wilmington. 
But  there  were  many  people  who  should 
have  been  there  alongside  I.  B.,  people  like 
Barbara  Jones,  Raymond  Baker,  Frank  Nor- 
ton, Mary  E.  Power,  Tliomas  Herllhy,  Jr.,  and 
Carolyn  Weaver. 

They  were  part  of  the  small,  valiant  group 
who  yapped  and  howled,  exhorted  and 
pleaded,  cajoled  and  screamed  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  getting  rid  of  .«!lum 
houses  and  replacing  them  with  decent 
houses. 

But  even  before  the  people  I've  mentioned, 
I.  B.  was  the  great  warrior  In  the  cause  of 
decent  housing  In  town — Just  as  he  was  also 
the  great  pioneering  crusader  for  many  ideas 
that  are  now  conunonplace. 

Go  back  30  years— or  even  further.  If  you 
please — and  look  at  this  businessman  of  Wil- 
mington, known  as  I.  B.,  who  preached  what 
seemed  to  be  Idealistic  and  Utopian  ideas: 
More  recreation  for  the  workingman  who 
was  eventually  to  have  shorter  working 
hours. 

Renovate  Wilmington  but  do  more  than 
Just  paint  up  and  clean  up  and  fix  up.  Do 
a  sound,  jyermanent  Job. 

Encourage  business  and  Industry  to  take 
more  interest  In  art. 

Develop  our  folk  and  musical  cultures  In 
and  for  the  Wilmington  area. 

Link  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  with  a 
bridge  and  get  rid  of  the  slowpoke  ferry 
out  of  New  Castle. 

Funnel  traffic  along  limited  access  high- 
ways, but  make  it  easy  for  people  to  get  into 
the  business  areas. 

I.  B.  was  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon,  nor 
did  he  live  on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks. 
He  personally  knew  the  problems  of  tight 
budgets  and  forced  dropouts  from  school. 

He  also  felt  the  barbs  of  being  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  and  was  well  aware  of 
the  snickering  that  often  went  on  behind 
his  back  In  the  old  days.  He  despised  any 
form  of  forced  or  even  voluntary  ghetto. 

Better  housing  was  one  of  his  great  dreams 
for  Wilmington.  For  more  than  10  years  he 
was  president  and  sparkplug  of  the  Wil- 
mington Housing  Association  in  the  days 
when  its  members  were  regarded  as 
crackpots. 

Well,  the  years  have  crept  upon  I.  B.  He 
lives  a  quiet  life  In  a  lovely  home  In  Arden, 
surrounded  by  the  superb  paintings  of  his 
late  wife  and  the  furniture  they  collected 
years  ago  The  din  of  public  battle  is  merely 
an  echo  to  him  now.  Others  have  taken  up 
the  lances  which  he  once  kept  bright  and 
sharp. 

But  the  wonderful  thing  Is  that  he  has 
lived  to  see  so  many  of  those  Utopian  Ideas 
blossom  and  come  Into  fruit. 

Compton  Park  Square  and  its  homes  now 
ready  for  occupancy  and  customers  repre- 
sent a  great  Idea  come  true. 

As  he  wandered  through  the  houses, 
guided  by  Leon  N.  Welner,  a  young  man  with 
Imagination,  I.  B.  recalled  the  days  of  battle 
to  convince  legislators,  politicians,  and  peo- 
ple that  all  this  could  and  should  be 
accomplished. 

I  noticed  that  I.  B.  looked  skyward  the 
other  day  to  see  the  shining  silver  domes  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  rising  majestically  above 
Compton  Park  Square.  Almost  20  years  ago. 
he  remembered,  these  domes  rose  above 
some  of  the  worst  slums  In  Wilmington— 
particularly  on  the  alley  oddly  named  Lord 
Street. 

If  one  Is  regarded  as  old  at  81.  then  It  can 
not  be  said  I.  B.  Is  a  lonely  old  man.    He  has 
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lived  to  be  revered  by  those  who  caught  the 
fervor  of  the  causes  he  once  espoused. 

What  greater  satisfaction  can  a  man  have 
In  his  advanced  years? 


FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  THE 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  lists 
various  fields  in  which  the  community 
action  programs  may  operate.  A  signifi- 
cant addition  to  that  list  is  made  by  the 
bill  pending  before  us.  It  specifically 
names  the  field  of  family  planning  as 
a  possible  target  for  a  community  action 
program. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  specific  reference  to 
family  plamiing  will  have  no  substan- 
tive effect  on  the  scope  of  the  poverty 
program.  As  presently  written,  the  law 
allows  family  planning  assistance  to  be 
given  as  part  of  a  community  action 
plan.  Already  2  percent  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs  established  un- 
der the  law  include  family  planning 
components. 

Nonetheless,  express  statutory  refer- 
ence of  family  planning  is  a  significant 
step.  It  marks  the  first  time  that  legis- 
lation has  authorized  Federal  funds  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  birth 
control  information  to  the  Nation's  low- 
income  families.  At  present  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  the  only  area  in  the  coun- 
try which  has  received  Federal  funds 
explicitly  for  birth  control  a.ssistance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  reference  to 
family  planning  will  give  communi- 
ties the  much-needed  impetus  to  create 
centers  for  the  dissemination  of  birth 
control  information  and  devices. 

Recognition  of  this  need  Is  long  over- 
due. I  cannot  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
enough  for  sponsoring  the  family  plan- 
ning amendment  in  committee. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  all  too 
obvious  relation  between  poverty  and  un- 
wanted children.  A  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  documents 
the  case  for  family  planning  assistance. 
It  states : 

The  freedom  to  limit  family  size  to  the 
number  of  children  wanted  when  they  are 
wanted  is.  In  our  view,  a  basic  human  right. 

Surveys  show,  however,  that  ignorance 
has  prevented  many  of  our  Nation's  poor 
from  exercising  this  right.  Planned 
Parenthood  estimates  that  9  out  of 
every  10  impoverished  women  lack  ad- 
vice on  "family  planning."  Moreover, 
many  of  them  have  wildly  inaccurate 
notions  of  the  conception  process. 

The  result  of  this  ignorance  is  that 
those  who  are  already  poor  intensify 
their  poverty  by  producing  large  families. 
Among  married  women  between  40  and 
44  years  of  age  in  1960,  the  average 
number  of  children  born  was  2.6  per 
family,  but  in  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000  the  average 
was  3.4. 

According  to  the  available  evidence, 
low-income  families  do  not  want  more 
children  than  do  higher  income  families. 
They  simply  have  more  because  they  lack 
the  information  or  resources  needed  to 
limit  family  size.    The  fact  that  family 


planning  assistance  is  desired  by  many 
for  whom  it  is  not  now  available  is  indi- 
cated by  a  survey  made  in  a  Chicago 
slum  neighborhood.  There.  Planned 
Parenthood's  intensive  campaign  to  dis- 
tribute birth  control  information  led  to 
a  25 -percent  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
from  1960  to  1964.  Such  results  can  be 
expected  in  other  impoverished  commu- 
nities if  and  when  family  planning  as- 
sistance becomes  available. 

Fortunately,  our  attitudes  on  birth 
control  have  changed  markedly  in  recent 
years.  Polls  show  that  over  80  percent 
of  all  Americans  think  that  birth  con- 
trol advice  should  be  made  available  to 
anyone  who  wants  it.  Two  years  ago 
only  53  percent  of  the  Catholics  surveyed 
felt  this  way.  Gallup  reports  that  today 
78  percent  support  this  view. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
stated : 

No  family  should  be  fated  through  poverty 
or  ignorance  to  have  children  they  do  not 
want  and  cannot  care  for. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  this 
conclusion.  Couples  from  the  lower 
economic  brackets  should  not  be  denied 
the  ability  to  limit  births  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  The  Poverty  Program  is  the 
appropriate  vehicle  for  making  family 
planning  assistance  accessible  to  those 
who  want  it  and  who  need  it  most. 


POLICE  AND  HOSPITAL  PROCE- 
DURES IN  PROCESSING  RAPE  VIC- 
TIMS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  Public 
Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety, 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  announced  in  the  Senate 
on  July  28  that  my  subcommittee 
planned  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
procedures  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia General  Hospital  in  connection  with 
the  processing  of  rape  victims  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  have  com- 
pleted that  survey. 

At  the  direction  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  staff  has  worked  closely  with 
the  police  department  and  the  health  de- 
partment officials  having  direct  respon- 
sibility in  these  areas,  to  help  develop 
procedures  that  would  correct  the  prob- 
lems which  have  existed. 

Several  members  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  recently  met  with  the  chief  of 
police  to  discuss  the  problems  which  have 
confronted  the  police  department  in  this 
regard. 

The  Acting  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Health  Department,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Heath,  has  recommended  to  my 
subcommittee  additional  procedures  for 
the  handling  of  rape  cases.  I  have  stud- 
ied these  recommendations  and  believe 
that  if  they  are  promptly  carried  out, 
they  will  help  solve  the  problems  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

Chief  of  Police  Layton  advises  me 
that  the  new  procedures  outlined  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Health  De- 


partment, for  handling  of  rape  cases  at 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital, 
have  been  reviewed  by  him  and  that  he 
feels  that  from  his  standpoint,  they  are 
appropriate  corrective  measures. 

As  chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  I 
believe  that  the  procedures  outlined  by 
the  Public  Health  Department  and  the 
Police  Department  are  adequate,  pro- 
vided the  recommended  procedures  are. 
in  fact,  diligently  carried  out.  I  urge 
that  the  Director  of  Public  Health  and 
the  Chief  of  Police  watch  the  situation 
carefully  to  insure  that  the  proposed  pro- 
cedures are  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  that  employees  of  their 
Departments  understand  the  procedures 
and  carry  them  out  in  each  instance. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincerest  appre- 
ciation for  the  deep  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem shown  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy];  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicKl.  and  the  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  The  men 
whom  I  have  named  worked  closely  with 
me  in  our  conferences  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  ofiBcials  on  this  important 
matter.  Every  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
gave  to  me  unequivocal  support  in  our 
mutual  endeavor  to  devise  some  new 
procedures  which  would  meet  the  prob- 
lems which  have  concerned  all  of  us  in 
connection  with  rape  cases  in  the  past 
several  weeks. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  fine  cooperation  my  subcommittee 
received  from  Chief  of  Police  Layton  and 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Dr.  Frederick  Heath.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  be  my  Mr.  John  B.  Layton, 
Chief  of  Police,  dated  August  6,  1965, 
concerning  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department, 

August  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Moese, 

Chairman,  Public  Health,   Education.   Wel- 
fare, and  Safety,  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Permit  me  first 
of  all  to  express  my  appreciation  as  Chief 
of  Police   for   the   Interest   in   and   concern 
with  our  police  problems  expressed  by  you 
and  your  colleagues  In  the  informal  meeting 
of  this  morning  which   was   Initiated   as   a 
result  of  the  two  most  recent  rape  cases  in 
the  Georgetown  area  being  two  of  a  nxunber 
of  recent  offenses  which  point  up  the  shock- 
ing situation   in   the  District  of  Columbia 
regarding   heinous  crimes   in   which   bodily 
attacks  are  made  on  the  victims. 

As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Just  recently,  a 
look  at  the  preliminary  tabulation  of  serious 
offenses  for  the  month  of  July  indicates  a 
sizable  Increase  for  this  period  in  1965  over 
that  for  1964.    I  would  point  out,  however. 
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that  the  category  reflecting  the  sharpest  In- 
crease Is  that  of  robbery,  and  while  the 
offense  of  forcible  rape  Is  particularly  atro- 
cious, still  in  number  of  offenses  we  fortu- 
nately have  not  had  a  sharp  Increase  In  this 
category  of  crime  and  our  success  In  clearing 
such.cases  by  arrest  has  been  above  average. 
As  indicated  to  you  and  your  colleagues,  our 
efforts  In  the  current  cases  of  this  category 
goes  on  unabated,  and  In  the  Montrose  Park 
case  our  personnel  are  working  closely  with 
the  investigating  officers  of  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  In  a  determined  effort  to  locate  and 
Identify  the  assailants. 

The  concern  of  you  and  your  colleagues 
with  the  administrative  procedures  In  the 
handling  of  sex  offenses  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  the  medical  exami- 
nation and  treatment  of  victims  Is  also  ap- 
preciated. The  new  procedures  outlined  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  for  han- 
dling of  such  cases  at  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital  have  been  reviewed  and 
appear  to  us  to  be  appropriate  corrective 
measures  for  the  particular  problems  in 
which  your  committee  expressed  Interest. 

I  concur  In  the  need  for  expeditious  han- 
dling of  such  cases  and  assure  you  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  will  do  all 
that  we  can  to  expedite  presenting  the 
victims  in  such  cases  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  for  examination 
and  treatment. 

While  our  rate  of  robbery  cases  for  the 
month  of  July  appears  to  be  50  percent  above 
that  of  July  1964.  I  woulci  want  to  point  out 
that  since  the  235-man  tactical  force  recently 
authorized  by  the  Congress  was  activated  on 
July  20,  the  average  dally  rate  for  the  last 
12  days  of  the  month  has  been  down  30  per- 
cent over  the  dally  average  for  the  first  19 
days  of  the  month  In  the  area  of  patrol  and 
an  even  greater  effect  has  been  noted  during 
the  hours  when  the  tactical  force  has  been 
patrolling.  Another  request  made  by  the 
Department  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  will  shortly  be  fruitful  In  the 
placing  In  service  of  additional  scout  cars  In 
the  precincts  as  well  as  additional  vehicles 
for  plainclothes  Investigating  officers.  I  ex- 
pect that  as  soon  as  these  vehicles  can  be 
placed  in  service,  the  effect  of  this  added 
patrol  will  be  felt.  One  of  our  needs  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfied  Is  that  of  a  plan- 
ning and  development  bureau  looking  to 
Installation  of  data  processing  equipment 
and  which  I  expect  to  urge  on  the  Congress 
in  a  later  budget  request. 

We  are  also  working  closely  with  staff 
agencies  of  the  District  government  toward 
proposals  which  we  hope  will  provide  re- 
cruiting Incentives  to  enable  us  to  meet  and 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  force  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

The  interest  and  concern  of  you  and  your 
colleagues,  therefore.  Is  much  appreciated 
in  our  Joint  efforts  to  provide  effective  law 
enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  full  protection  of  Its  citizens. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  B.  Latton, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  statement 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Heath,  Acting  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  section  2  of  the 
memorandum  sets  forth  the  present 
procedures  at  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  effective  on  July  28,  1965. 
section  3  sets  forth  Dr.  Health's  recom- 
mendations for  additional  procedures  to 
be  followed.  I  endorse  them:  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  endorse  them.  We 
commend  Dr.  Heath  for  his  fine  coopera- 
tion. We  think  that  his  recommenda- 
tions are  entitled  to  a  trial. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECTION    2.    PRESENT    PROCEDURES    EFTECTIVI 
JULY  28,  1965 

Present   procedures   for   handling  sex   cases 
in  the  emergency  and  admitting  service 

1.  The  nurse  Is  to  be  alerted  to  see  that 
prompt  processing  and  examination  of  sex 
cases  are  accomplished  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. dep>endlng  upon  other  patients  present 
with  critical  conditions  at  thr  time  the  sex 
case  is  registered. 

2.  Examine  the  patient  as  soon  as  possible 
after  arrival.  A  representative  of  the  Wom- 
an's Bureau  will  accompany  the  patient  at 
all  times. 

3.  Dxiring  the  general  physical  examina- 
tion note  the  following:  The  emotional  state 
of  the  patient,  order  of  the  breath,  contu- 
sions, scratches,  or  lacerations  on  any  part  of 
the  body.  Note  the  appearance  of  the  cloth- 
ing, whether  any  article  has  blood  stains  or 
other  secretions  of  suspicious  nature  which 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  Police  Department 
for  chemical  analysis  If  necessary. 

4.  During  the  gynecologic  examination 
note  the  following:  Evidence  of  violence 
about  the  vtUva,  Introitus,  or  Inner  aspect  of 
the  thigh.  When  the  hymen  Is  not  Intact 
pass  a  speculum  to  search  for  abnormalities. 
Make  smears  of  the  cervical  and  unrethral 
areas  for  laboratory  examination.  Describe 
carefully,  all  findings  of  speculum  examina- 
tion. 

5.  The  examining  doctor  renders  a  concise 
statement,  giving  his  opinion  whether  or  not 
evidence  exists  of  forceful  entry,  and  other 
data  which  will  be  of  medico-legal  value. 
This  Information  should  appear  on  the  medi- 
co-legal form  and  the  emergency  treatment 
record. 

6.  All  specimens  taken  during  this  exami- 
nation must  be  clearly  labeled  indicating  the 
source,  date  and  patient's  name. 

7.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  vaginal  exami- 
nation, the  vaginal  vault  will  be  thoroughly 
swabbed  with  a  germicidal  solution.  After 
the  speculum  is  removed  the  perineum  will 
be  lavaged  with  a  germicidal  solution. 

8.  Treatment  will  be  rendered  as  Indicated 
in  the  normal  manner,  depending  upon  the 
Injury.  As  an  example;  open  wounds  and 
lacerations  are  cleansed,  treated  and  repaired 
as  necessary.  Fractures  and  dislocations 
would  be  reduced  and  treated  as  Indicated. 

9.  Serum  Test  for  Syphilis  (STS)  will  be 
taken,  to  establish  a  base  line  for  futtire 
reference. 

10.  Any  therapy  that  the  examiner  deems 
necessary  in  rendering  emotional  support  and 
assurance  shall  be  given. 

1 1 .  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine 
the  patient  and  give  germicidal  cleansing 
within  2  hours  from  the  time  of  the  alleged 
forceful  sexual  exposure.  This  Is  desirable 
as  a  prophylaxis  against  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis. 

NoTE.^Paragraphs  7,  9,  and  11  are  recent 
amendments. 

William  J.  Brownlee,  M.D., 
Chief    Medical    Officer,    Admitting    and 
Emergency. 
Approved  July  28, 1965. 
Frederick  C.  Heath,  M.D.,  MPJI., 
F.C.H.. 

Acting  Director  of  Public  Health. 

SECTION    3.    RECOMMENDED    ADDITION.M. 
PROCEDURES 

(a)  Public  health  nursing  followup  and 
confidential  register  of  sexually  assulted  pa- 
tients. This  Is  a  rough  draft  of  a  proposal  to 
Initiate  a  followup  service  and  study.  The 
purposes  of  the  followup  will  be: 

1.  To  provide  reassurance  and  support  to 
the  patient  following  treatment  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  Hospital. 

2.  To  assist  the  patient  who  wants  such 
assistance. 


3.  To  refer  the  patient  to  a  private  physi- 
cian or  clinic  as  Indicated,  for  further  diag- 
nosis or  treatment. 

4.  To  cooi>erate  with  the  physician  or  clinic 
In  getting  the  patient  back  for  a  revisit,  if 
necessary. 

5.  To  observe  the  patient  for  possible  onset 
of  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  or  pregnancy. 

6.  To  ascertain  what  happens  to  these  pa- 
tients from  the  mental,  emotional,  and  phys- 
ical points  of  view  during  the  followup  period 
and  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  med- 
ical and   nursing  preventive  services. 

Procedure:  The  procedures  will  have  to  be 
worked  out,  particularly  with  the  associate 
director  for  medical  care  and  hospitals  and 
with  the  Medical  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  and  his  repre- 
sentatives. It  should  be  possible  to  put  the 
procedure  In  operation  In  1  month. 

Referral  of  patient: 

These  may  include  all  patients  who  have 
been  sexually  assaulted  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  emer- 
gency service  at  the  District  of  Colxmibla 
General  Hospital.  In  other  words,  patients 
who  have  been  raped  and  others  where  there 
has  been  only  an  attempt.  If  it  is  considered 
best,  the  latter  group  may  be  eliminated. 

The  referral  will  be  made  by  telephone, 
preferably  on  the  same  day  that  the  patient 
Is  seen  in  the  emergency  room.  The  refer- 
rals should  be  made  by  one  person,  prefer- 
ably the  nurse  In  charge  of  the  emergency 
room  (or  this  may  be  done  by  the  medical 
officer  In  charge  of  the  emergency  room,  or 
by  the  admitting  officer) ,  The  followup  will 
be  done  by  one  nurse,  who  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  confidential  register. 

(b)  Alleged  sexually  assaulted  patients 
should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  participating 
hospital  or  family  physician. 

In  order  that  the  victims  may  be  medlco- 
legally  examined  and  receive  germicidal 
cleansing  as  quickly  as  possible  (hopefully 
In  less  than  2  hours  after  the  alleged  ex- 
posure) ,  It  Is  recommended  that  the  police 
take  the  patient  to  the  nearest  hospital 
agreeing  to  participate  In  the  program,  or  to 
the  private  physician  requested  by  the 
patient. 

There  Is  no  law  or  regulation  requiring  the 
police  to  bring  all  sexually  assaulted  cases  to 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  In 
fact,  victims  with  serious  Injuries  In  addi- 
tion to  the  alleged  sex  assault,  are  taken  to 
the  nearest  hospital. 

The  present  practice  of  taking  most  of  the 
victims  to  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital was  Inaugurated  In  1946  by  the  health 
officer  In  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department. 

(c)  Authority  for  victims  of  a  crime,  where 
the  police  determine  a  felony  has  been  com- 
mitted, to  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
department's  medical  care  program. 

This  recommendation  Is  Intended  to  be 
tentative  at  this  time,  since  a  detailed  study 
must  be  made  to  determine  Its  feasibility  be- 
fore a  firm  recommendation  can  be  made. 

Under  present  practices  victims  of  crime 
are  considered  In  the  same  manner  as 
patients  suffering  from  other  types  of  acci- 
dents. Eligibility  and  payability  are  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  Commissioners' 
regulations  governing  eligibility  for  medical 
care.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  been 
denied  emergency  treatment  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital,  or  at  the  volun- 
tary contract  hospitals.  However,  If  the 
patient's  Income  or  modest  financial  re- 
sources are  above  the  standards  set  by  the 
Commissioners,  payment  for  medical  care 
must  be  made  by  the  patient,  the  Insurance 
carrier.  If  any,  or  an  agency  of  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council.  I  do  not  feel  a  victim 
of  a  felonious  act  should  be  required  to  re- 
duce his  modest  savings  in  order  to  pay  for 
his  medical  care,  since  the  medical  bills  for 
extensive  Injuries  such  as  fractured  skulls, 
deep   knife   or   bullet   wotmds.   are  visually 


quite  expensive,  and  would  probably  wipe 
out  modest  financial  resources.  In  addition, 
serious  Injury  would  disable  the  victim  to 
the  extent  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  work 
for  a  long  time. 

(Submitted  by  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Heath,  Act- 
ing Director,  Department  of  Public  Health.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  behalf  of  the  Chief 
of  Police,  Layton  and  Dr.  Heath,  they 
have  made  very  clear  to  me  that  they 
intend  to  watch  very  carefully  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  procedures,  and  if  they 
decide  some  additional  improvements  are 
needed,  they  assure  me  that  they  will  be 
bringing  forth  new  procedures  as  ex- 
perience shows  that  they  may  be  needed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    BANK    HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  sent  to  the  Press  Gallery  a 
bill  and  speech  that  I  planned  to  make  in 
respect  to  needed  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  I  was 
called  away  from  the  Senate  on  a  very 
important  emergency  and  was  not  able 
to  get  back  to  the  Senate  in  time  oflBcially 
to  file  the  bill  and  to  make  the  speech, 
although  the  speech  was  in  the  Press 
Gallery  and  it  was  entirely  proper  for  the 
press  to  release  any  comments  that  mem- 
bers of  the  press  cared  to  make  on  the 
bill  and  the  speech,  which  they  did,  be- 
cause the  press  release  showed  that  it  was 
to  be  released  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
improve  and  perfect  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  refonn  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  era.  I  refer  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

That  law,  as  enacted,  contains  various 
special-privilege  exemptions  and  excep- 
tions. We  regulated  many  bank  holding 
companies  but  we  left  some  of  them  out. 
In  particular,  two  major  bank  holding 
companies — two  giant  financial-indus- 
trial combines — were  left  wholly  free  of 
the  act's  provisions.  These  billion-dol- 
lar combines  are  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
Estate  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Finan- 
cial General  Corp.  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  record  will  show,  Mr.  President, 
that  during  the  debate  on  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  bill  back  in  April  of  1956, 
I  warned  the  Senate  that  such  special 
exemptions  and  exceptions  in  the  bill 
would  come  back  to  haunt  us.  And  so 
they  have.    They  are  haunting  us  now. 

I  might  add  that  President  Eisenhower 
expressed  a  similar  view  in  this  case. 
When  signing  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  into  law,  he  remarked  that  "the 
exemptions  and  other  special  provisions 
will  require  the  further  attention  of 
Congress." 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr,  President, 
I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
certain  grave  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  down  in  Florida.  I  sug- 
Ke.sted  that  the  Du  Pont  Estate's  special- 
privilege  exemption  from  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  be  ended,  so  as  to  curb 
its  potential  for  abuse  of  power.  Several 
other  Senators  expressed  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  nothing  was  done  last  year. 

Since  then,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
great  legislator,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  extensive  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  held  in  the  other  body. 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 


mittee, by  overwhelming  bipartisan 
votes,  has  now  ref>orted  out  two  bills. 
These  bills  would  close  a  number  of  loop- 
holes in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
including  those  used  by  the  Du  Pont  Es- 
tate and  Financial  General  Corp.  Fol- 
lowing my  remarks  today  I  shall  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  embodies  the  provisions 
of  these  two  House  committee  bills.  It 
is  time  we  acted,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
long  past  time  that  we  close  these  special 
privilege  loopholes  and  exemptions  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

I  shall  now  briefly  summarize  the  na- 
ture and  purposes  of  that  act.  I  shall 
then  describe  the  Du  Pont  Estate  and 
Financial  General  Corp.  and  .how  they 
came  to  be  exempted  from  the  act.  And 
that  is  an  interesting  tale,  Mr.  President. 
There  was  trickery  involved  in  it.  Mem- 
bers of  our  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee— including  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon — were  misled.  Finally,  I 
shall  conclude  by  telling  what  my  loop- 
hole closing  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  is  an  antimonopoly  measure. 
It  is  a  fine  and  salutary  law.    Its  goal  is 
to  prevent  abuses  of  power  by  one  par- 
ticular form  of  banking  combination,  the 
bank  holding  company.    And  here  let  me 
pay  tribute  to.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia   [Mr.  Robertson].     This 
law  is  his  handiwork,  above  all  others. 
It  took  years  of  effort  on  his  part  to  get 
the  bank  holding  law  on  the  books.     I 
may  have  differed  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  about  allowing  certain  exemp- 
tions and  exceptions  into  the  law,  but 
these    were    essentially    differences    on 
strategy.      I    never    for    one    moment 
doubted  his  good  faith.     The  Senator 
from  Virginia  wanted  as  tight  a  law  as 
he  could  get.    With  so  many  powerful 
forces  arrayed  against  him,  he  felt  that 
certain  exemptions  and  exceptions  would 
have  to  be  allowed.    He  so  stated  to  us 
at  the  time.     And  he  did  get  the  bill 
through.     For  9   years  now,  scores  of 
bank  holding  companies — including  the 
biggest  of  them  all — have  been  regulated 
and  limited  by  this  law.    In  the  climate 
of  the   1950's,  that  was  a  remarkable 
achievement.    When  the  definitive  biog- 
raphy   of    the    Senator    from    Virginia 
comes  to  be  written,  I  predict  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  will  rank  high  among  his 
notable  achievements  for  the  Nation. 

The  aim  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  is  stated  concisely  in  its  title.  It  is 
an  act  to  define  bank  holding  companies, 
control  their  future  expansion,  and  re- 
quire divestment  of  their  nonbanking 
interests.  The  act  requires  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  register  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  They  must  obtain 
the  Board's  approval,  based  on  certain 
public  interest  standards,  before  acquir- 
ing more  banks.  They  must  divest  any 
control  over  nonbanking  enterprises. 
They  may  not  acquire  banks  across  State 
lines  unless  the  State  law  specifically 
allows  this. 

In  general,  the  act  places  on  bank 
holding  companies  some  of  the  same  re- 
strictions placed  on  banks.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  stated  when  we  were 
considering  his  bill  back  in  1956: 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  in  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933  than  the  principle  that  banks 


should  be  restricted  to  banking  activities 
and  not  engage  in  other  types  of  business. 
Since  1933  both  State  and  national  banks 
have  been  so  limited,  but  this  limitation  has 
been  evaded  by  the  bank  holding  company 
device. 

The  Senator  explained  how  his  bill, 
which  became  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  would  meet  the  problem.  His 
bill,  he  noted: 

Not  only  would  divorce  bank  holding  com- 
panies from  their  industrial  empires,  but  also 
would  put  any  future  expansion  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

As  enacted,  however,  the  definitions 
section  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  was  drawn  so  that  it  exempts  var- 
ious kinds  of  entei-prises  Which  are  in 
fact  bank  holding  companies.  The  two 
largest  enterprises  now  benefiting  from 
these  special-privilege  exemptions  are 
the  Du  Pont  Estate  and  Financial  Gen- 
eral Corp. 

The  Du  Pont  Estate  is  a  perpetual  tes- 
tamentary trust  created  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Alfred  I.  du  Pont.  Mr.  du 
Pont  belonged  to  the  well-known  Dela- 
ware family,  but  his  estate  is  not  aflaii- 
ated  with  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

The  Du  Pont  Estate  controls  31  banks 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  Tliis  "Florida 
National"  group  has  become  the  largest 
banking  group  in  Florida,  with  over  $785 
million  in  assets  at  the  end  of  1964. 

The  Du  Pont  Estate  also  controls, 
through  75  percent  ownership,  a  large 
paper  manufacturing  company,  over  a 
million  acres  of  timberland.  some  valu- 
able city  real  estate,  a  small  railroad,  and 
a  small  telephone  company.  The  estate 
further  controls  a  class  I  railroad,  the 
Florida  East  Coast,  where  the  longest 
strike  in  railroad  history  is  still  under 
way  after  21,2  years. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
owns  764,280  shares  of  Du  Pont  Co.  stock 
and  719,758  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock.  These  two  stockholdings  alone 
are  cuiTently  worth  over  $240  million. 
Altogether,  the  Du  Pont  Estate  rules  an 
empire  of  banks,  industries,  railroads, 
land,  and  stockholdings  with  a  value  of 
well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Turning  now  to  Financial  General 
Corp.,  its  banking  group  at  the  end  of 
1964  included  26  banks  with  104  main 
offices  and  branches  in  6  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  assets  of  more 
than  $1.1  billion.  A  27th  bank  was  ac- 
quired early  in  1965. 

In  addition  to  banks,  Financial  Gen- 
eral also  controls  two  life  insurance  com- 
panies with  assets  of  $130  million  at  the 
end  of  1964,  plus  thi'ee  fire  and  casualty 
insurance  companies  with  assets  of  $63 
million.  Financial  General  also  controls 
an  industrial  holding  company,  a  lease 
financing  company  and  a  mortgage  com- 
pany. 

Here,  too,  as  with  the  Du  Pont  Estate, 
we  find  a  billion-dollar  empire  of  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  industries — an 
empire  of  the  verj'  kind  that  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  aimed  to  split  up 
and  regulate.  But  Financial  General 
and  the  Du  Pont  Estate  have  gone  scot 
free  of  the  act.  We  told  the  other  bank 
holding  companies:  Without  regulation, 
there  is  too  much  potential  for  abuse  of 
power  in  your  kind  of  operation.    So  we 
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will  regulate  you.  If  you  want  to  keep 
your  banks,  we  told  them,  you  must  get 
rid  of  your  nonbank  companies.  If  you 
want  to  buy  more  banks,  you  must  first 
get  permission  from  the  Federal  Reserve. 
And  this  was  not  done  in  a  spirit  of  pun- 
isliment.  This  is  not  a  punitive  law;  it  is 
a  preventive  law. 

But  we  defined  certain  bank  holding 
companies  out  of  the  act.  They  got,  in 
effect,  a  special  privilege.  That  is  what 
happened  with  Financial  General  and 
the  Du  Pont  Estate.    How  did  it  happen? 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  Senators  were 
misled  on  the  matter.  Members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — and 
I  was  one  of  them  at  the  time — were  mis- 
led. To  put  it  bluntly,  we  were  deceived 
as  to  the  facts.  I  do  not  think  any 
member  of  any  Senate  committee  appre- 
ciates having  that  happen  to  him. 

Financial  General  Corp.  has  escaped 
from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
through  a  so-called  "investment  com- 
pany exemption."  At  the  time  our  com- 
mittee was  considering  the  bank  holding 
company  bill  in  1955  and  early  1956,  Fi- 
nancial General  Corp.  was  known  as 
Morris  Flan  Corp.  of  America.  It  was 
controlled  at  that  time  by  a  registered 
investment  company  called  Equity 
Corp. 

Mr.  Ellery  Huntington,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Equity  Corp.  and  president 
of  Morris  Plan  Corp.,  proposed  the  In- 
vestment company  exemption  in  1955  to 
the  Senate  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Huntington's  proposal  was 
later  put  into  the  bank  holding  company 
bill.  Mr.  Huntington  explained  that  the 
chief  aim  of  his  proposal  was  to  allow 
Equity  Corp..  the  investment  company, 
to  keep  its  diversified  investment  hold- 
ings and  to  avoid  double  regulation  under 
both  the  Investment  Company  Act  and 
the  proposed  new  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  He  stated  that  their  bank 
holding  company,  the  Morris  Plan 
Corp. — now  known  as  Financial  General 
Corp. — would  itself  still  be  "registered 
and  sur>ervised"  under  the  proposed  new 
act.  He  further  displayed  a  table  pur- 
porting to  show  the  "Results  of  Amend- 
ments Proposed  by  the  Morris  Plan 
Corp."  The  Morris  Plan  Corp.  was 
labeled  on  Mr.  Huntington's  table  as  a 
"Registered  Bank  Holding  Company." 
All  this  can  be  seen  in  the  committee's 
printed  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  wording  of  the  investment  com- 
pany exemption  did  appear  to  bear  out 
Mr.  Huntington's  assurance  that  the  ac- 
tual bank  holding  company  would  still 
be  obliged  to  register  as  such.  I  myself 
so  stated  during  the  Senate  debate.  I 
had  that  impression  at  that  time.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  assurance  was  one  of  the 
major  elements  in  our  committee's  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Morris  Plan  Corp. 

In  fact,  however,  Financial  General 
Corp. — which  is  the  new  name  taken  by 
the  Morris  Plan  Corp.  a  few  days  before 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  became 
law — has  never  yet  registered  under  the 
act.  Financial  General  has  evaded  the 
act  through  the  trick  wording  in  the  in- 
vestment company  exemption.  That  ex- 
emption applies  to  any  Investment  com- 
pany that  registered  with  the  SEC  be- 


fore May  15,  1955,  or  any  affiliate  of  such 
a  company,  unless  they  control  "directly" 
two  or  more  banks.  Note  that  word 
"directly."  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
rest  of  the  act.  The  rest  of  the  act  deals 
with  direct  or  indirect  control.  Only  this 
special  exemption  speaks  of  "directly" 
controlling  banks.  Of  course,  the  Finan- 
cial General  people  took  advantage  of 
this. 

To  evade  the  act,  Financial  General 
has  spawned  a  whole  army  of  "shell" 
holding  companies.  These  wholly  owned 
shell  companies  in  turn  own  Financial 
Generals  banks  and  other  enterprises. 
Thus,  Financial  General  controls  "di- 
rectly" no  banks  at  all.  For  9  years  it 
has  been  free  to  acquire  new  banks,  to 
hold  and  acquire  outside  industries,  to 
cross  State  lines,  without  any  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  other  bank  holding 
companies  by  the  act.  And  Financial 
General  has  vigorously  done  just  this. 
Financial  General  never  registered  un- 
der the  act  at  all,  despite  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's representations  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  the  Du 
Pont  estate,  I  regret  to  report  that  Sen- 
ators were  misled  on  that  matter  also 
during  committee  consideration  of  the 
bank  holding  company  bill — though  not 
in  the  same  way  as  with  Financial  Gen- 
eral. During  those  hearings  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dougl.as]  raised  the 
question  of  why  the  Du  Point  estate,  with 
its  great  holdings,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  bill.  Other  Senators  assured 
him,  as  a  reason  for  this  exemption,  that 
according  to  their  information  the  Du 
Pont  estate's  money  went  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly for  charitable  purposes. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  consider  that  a 
valid  reason  for  any  exemption.  The 
point  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
is  not  who  gets  the  money  but  who  holds 
the  power — and  how  that  power  shall  be 
wielded.  Nonetheless,  some  members  of 
the  committee  clearly  felt  that  the  Du 
Pont  estate's  supposed  charitable  nature 
made  a  strong  argument  for  exempting 
it  from  this  law.  Unfortunately,  their 
information  was  incorrect.  Someone 
had  misled  them.  Since  Mr.  du  Font's 
death  in  1935,  nearly  all  the  income  from 
his  estate  has  gone  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont.  Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  wrong  with  that.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  leave  one's  widow  well 
provided  for.  And  I  am  told  Mrs.  du 
Pont  is  a  very  gracious  and  generous 
lady.  Apart  from  many  other  gifts,  she 
has  assigned  12  percent  of  the  income 
due  her  from  the  estate  to  a  charitable 
foundation.  Eventually  all  of  the 
estate's  income  will  go  to  that  same 
foundation. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
Du  Pont  estate  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  a  charitable  enterprise.  Since  1935, 
Mrs.  du  Pont  has  drawn  a  total  of  $108,- 
731,491.56  in  income  from  the  estate. 
Her  income  from  the  estate  last  year 
year  amounted  to  $9,208,128.90.  These 
figures  come  from  reports  of  the  Du  Pont 
estate's  trustees. 

Someone  gave  a  wrong  impression  to 
members  of  our  committee  back  in  1955 
and  1956  about  where  the  Du  Pont  es- 
tate's money  has  been  going.  I  cannot 
say  who  spread  that  misleading  infor- 


mation. The  Du  Pont  estate's  dominant 
trustee  has  been  Mr.  Edward  Ball.  Some 
weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  Ball  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  he  was  asked 
what  role  he  played  in  connection  with 
the  Du  Pont  estate's  exemption  from  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  back  then. 
Mr.  Ball  replied,  "I  do  not  think  I  ever 
conferred  with  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  pending  bank  holding 
company  legislation,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  conferred  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  here  in  Washington."  That  i.s 
what  he  said:  "I  am  not  sure  I  conferred 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  here  in 
Washington." 

Whoever  it  may  be  that  spread  the 
misleading  information,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Membei-s  of  the  Senate 
were  trifled  with,  as  regards  both  the  Du 
Pont  estate  situation  and  the  Financial 
General  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  my  bill — which  i.s 
the  same  as  the  two  House  committee 
bills — would  deal  only  with  the  Du  Pont 
estate  and  Financial  General  situation.s. 
It  would  also  deal  with  other  bank  hold- 
ing company  problem  areas,  as  well  as 
many  potential  situations  that  could 
arise  if  the  act's  present  exemptions  are 
left  standing.  My  bill  would  close  a 
whole  spectrum  of  unjustified  exemp- 
tions in  the  act. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  testified  very  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  two  bills  on  the  House 
side.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  100 
percent  behind  this.  The  Independent 
Bankers  Association  is  100  percent  be- 
hind it.  The  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  also  testified 
before  the  House  committee  and  com- 
pletely exploded  the  supposed  excuse  for 
the  investment  company  exemption  in 
the  act,  which  my  bill  would  remove. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  before  the 
committee  of  the  other  body,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  there  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  need  to  close  these  loop- 
holes in  the  act.  They  repoi-ted  out  the 
first  of  their  bills  by  21  to  4.  They  re- 
ported out  the  second  bill  by  27  to  0. 
Those  are  the  two  bills  that  I  have  com- 
bined into  one  Senate  bill. 

My  bill  would  do  several  things.  First, 
it  would  remove  the  so-called  invest- 
ment company  exemption  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  Financial  Gen- 
eral Corp.  is  the  only  bank  holdinc 
company  now  using  this  exemption. 
But  there  are  275  investment  companies 
that  registered  with  the  SEC  before  May 
15, 1955,  and  the  way  the  law  now  stands, 
any  bank  holding  company  could  escape 
completely  from  the  act  simply  by  buy- 
ing 5  percent  of  the  stock  of  one  of  the.se 
275  investment  companies — thereby  be- 
coming an  investment  company  affili- 
ate— and  by  then  setting  up  the  kind 
of  shell  corporations  that  Financial 
General  has  done.  In  short,  this  in- 
vestment comi>any  exemption  is  an  open 
invitation  to  evade  the  act. 

Second,  my  bill  would  cause  long-term 
trusts  that  control  two  or  more  banks 
to  register  under  the  act  as  bank  hold- 
ing companies.  The  usual  kind  of  trust, 
either  testamentary  or  inter  vivos,  which 
terminates  within  25  years  or  not  later 


than  the  death  of  a  named  beneficiaiT, 
and  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  named 
individuals  or  for  the  benefit  of  identifi- 
able individuals  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  the  settlor,  would  continue 
wholly  exempt  from  the  act.  My  bill 
also  contains  a  provision  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  act  by  the  device  of  mul- 
tiple trusts.  Let  me  emphasize  that  both 
of  these  trust  provisions  are  very  care- 
fully drawn.  I  recognize  that  the  field 
of  trusts  is  a  complex  one,  but  I  believe 
these  provisions  of  my  bill  will  enable  the 
purposes  of  the  act  to  be  fulfilled  while 
not  hampering  any  trusts  or  trust  de- 
partments that  should  not  be  brought 
under  the  act. 

Third,  my  bill  would  bring  under  the 
act  any  tax-exempt  foundations  or  simi- 
lar organizations  that  control  two  or 
more  banks.  This  reform  has  long  been 
urged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  points  out  that  "The  dangers 
aimed  at  by  the  Holding  Company  Act 
are  not  absent  simply  because  a  holding 
company  is  operated  for  religious,  chari- 
table, or  educational  purposes."  Like- 
wise my  bill  would  bring  under  the  act 
any  partnerships  that  control  two  or 
more  banks. 

These  are  the  chief  provisions  of  my 
bill.  They  are  broad  but  not,  I  think, 
unreasonably  broad.  They  aim  not  to 
punish  but  to  regulate.  They  aim  to 
provide  neither  special  favors  nor  special 
hardships.  They  aim  to  treat  all  orga- 
nizations as  much  as  possible  alike,  in- 
sofar as  those  organizations  are  alike  in 
their  control  of  long-term  banking 
industrial  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as  an  anti- 
monopoly  measure.  That  is  what  it  is — 
and  a  good  one.  Looking  back  over  the 
past  hundred  years,  observing  the  rise  of 
giant  corporations  in  almost  every  field, 
I  thank  God  we  have  enacted  measures 
of  regulation  like  this  one  into  law.  Our 
antitrust  laws — our  agencies  and  com- 
missions to  enforce  competition  or  to 
supervise  the  monopolistic  industries — 
are  absolutely  vital  to  a  free  and  healthy 
economy.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
way  of  life.  Not  socialism — not  unbri- 
dled capitalism — not  cartelism — but  a 
free  competitive  economy  operating 
under  strict  but  fair  rules  of  the  game: 
that  is  the  American  way.  That  is  one 
of  the  prime  secrets  of  the  world's  most 
productive  economic  system. 

And  yet,  not  one  of  our  "rules  of  the 
game"  laws  has  been  fully  adequate  to 
begin  with.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if 
they  were.  We  all  know  the  Immense 
effort,  the  immense  patience  needed  to 
achieve  any  kind  of  new  regulatory  law. 
That  is  why  I  paid  tribute  earlier  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  can  appreciate 
what  he  went  through  to  get  these  pio- 
neer bank  holding  company  regulations 
enacted. 

But  we  know  also  that  the  time  ar- 
rives— it  arrives  with  everyone  of  our 
"rules  of  the  game"  laws — when  another 
forward  step  becomes  both  needed  and 
feasible.  On  occasion,  such  forward 
steps  involve  a  fight.  My  colleagues 
know  I  do  not  shun  a  fight  when  the 
bugle  sounds.    Here,  however,  I  antici- 


pate no  major  battle.  The  time  has 
surely  now  arrived,  after  nearly  10  years, 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  bank  holding 
company  law.  These  amendments  I  of- 
fer today  would  do  the  job  about  as  well,  I 
think,  as  it  can  presently  be  done.  This 
represents  no  issue  of  liberals  against 
conservatives.  Rather,  it  is  a  simple 
question  of  justice  and  fairness.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  consensus  will  develop 
on  this  issue,  both  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  among  Sena- 
tors generally. 

I  now  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  and  ask  that  it  lie 
on  the  table  for  3  days  to  give  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  do  so  a  chance 
to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  2418)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  McIntyre),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

IS  THIS  JUSTICE? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
reluctance,  but  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty,  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
situation  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  has  become,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  persons  familiar 
with  our  legal  system,  increasingly  in- 
tolerable, odorous  and  downright  dis- 
graceful. 

I  am  referring  to  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  Judge  John  H.  Burnett  of  the 
Domestic  Relations  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  man  time  and  time  again  has 
been  called  down  by  his  superiors  on  the 
bench,  among  others,  by  no  less  than  the 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  conduct 
in  the  courtroom  which  is,  to  my  mind, 
almost  inconceivable. 

Admittedly,  the  type  of  cases  that 
come  before  a  domestic  relations  judge 
for  settlement — involving,  as  they  do, 
tragic  instances  of  bitterness  and  acri- 
mony between  married  couples  who  seek 
to  prove  each  other  unfit  parents  of  their 
small  children — do  not  make  for  pleas- 
ant listening. 

But  this  judge's  repeated  mistreat- 
ment of  the  principals  who  appear  be- 
fore him,  of  the  witnesses  called  in  these 
cases,  his  sarcasm,  his  Intemperate 
manner  and,  above  all,  his  salacious  pur- 
suit, his  goatish  preoccupation  with 
dragging  from  the  women  who  come  into 
his  court  every  erotic  detail  of  their  sex- 
ual lives;  this  conduct  far,  far  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  ethical  be- 
havior, to  say  nothing  of  proper  judicial 
inquiry. 

The  most  recent  criticism  of  this  judge 
arose  less  than  a  month  ago  and  it 
came — significantly,  I  think — from  the 


Honorable  David  L.  Bazelon,  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Judge  Bazelon  was  commenting  on  a 
case  which  had  come  to  his  court  from 
the  District  appellate  court,  and  he  noted 
the  remarks  of  one  of  the  lower  appellate 
court  judges  that  Judge  Burnett 
seemed — and  I  quote — "preoccupied" 
with  the  subject  of  sexual  relations. 

Judge  Bazelon  also  mentioned  ex- 
amples of  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
the  "gutter  language"  used  during  the 
hearing  by  Judge  Burnett  in  question- 
ing the  wife  in  this  case. 

It  is  language  I  hesitate  to  repeat  to 
the  Senate,  but  it  is  language  such  as 
I  never  imagined  could  be  employed  by 
a  judge  in  any  court  in  these  United 
States. 

Example  after  example  in  the  same 
vein  can  be  cited — have  been  cited  to 
me — concerning  the  misconduct  of  this 
man  who — unfortunately — sits  in  judg- 
ment of  others. 

Long  before  this  latest  instance  of 
Judge  Burnett's  misconduct,  I  had 
heard,  from  many  sources,  complaints  of 
his  rudeness,  of  his  apparent  delight  in 
harrying  and  harassing  persons  who 
came  before  him — lawyers,  litigants,  and 
witnesses  alike — for  no  good  reason. 

It  may  be  asked  why  a  Senator  from 
Alaska  should  have  any  interest  in  what 
goes  on  in  a  domestic  relations  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  President, 
my  interest  was  aroused  when  I  testified 
in  a  case  on  trial  before  Judge  Burnett. 
At  that  time  his  rudeness  to  me — alto- 
gether uncalled  for — not  only  angered 
me  but  aroused  my  curiosity  as  to  why 
a  judge  should  act  in  such  a  manner. 
During  the  same  trial  Judge  Burnett 
demonstrated  a  like  rudeness  to  the  wife 
of  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  from  Alas- 
ka. It  was  then  that  I  started  to  inquire 
into  this  man's  judicial  conduct.  It  was 
then  that  I  discovered  the  appalling 
facts  which  I  place  before  the  Senate 
today.  This  is  not  all,  Mr.  President.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  in  a  demonstration 
of  this  man's  absolute  unfitness  to  be 
where  he  is,  but  I  do  not  propose  at  this 
time  to  burden  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord with  quotations  from  trial  transcripts 
where  Judge  Burnett  has  said  things  so 
absolutely  unbecoming  to  one  occupying 
such  a  high  office  that  one  is  left  to 
wonder.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
sympathy  must  be  confined  almost  alto- 
gether to  those  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore him  and  have  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  his  seemingly  salacious  interest 
in  sex,  one  would  have  a  large  measure 
of  pity  for  this  man.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  he  needs  help. 

The  judicial  process  is  the  very  foun- 
dation upon  which  our  society  rests,  and 
a  respect  for  the  law,  and  for  those  who 
administer  it,  and  interpret  it,  is  the 
crucible  in  which  it  has  always  been 
tested. 

The  Domestic  Relations  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  small  cn'cible 
in  the  overall  picture,  to  be  sure. 

But  it  is  not  small  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  come  under  it  jurisdiction,  and  not 
small  at  all  to  those  who  enter  the  court- 
room of  Judge  Burnett. 
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To  those  parents,  bereft  as  they  are 
of  understanding  of  each  other's  prob- 
lems and  as  concerned  as  they  may  or 
may  not  be  with  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  their  innocent  children,  this  man's 
courtroom,  it  has  become  clear  to  me.  is 
a  witches'  cauldron  in  which  there  is 
brewed  that  which  is  the  most  salacious, 
lecherous,  libidinous,  and  prurient. 

The  record  of  his  court  is  replete  with 
instances  of  his  microscopic  obsession 
with  sex. 

Time  after  time  he  has  badgered  the 
woman  in  a  case  for  the  most  intimate, 
step-by-step  account  of  her  se.x  life,  forc- 
ing her,  in  some  cases,  to  describe  it  to 
him  much  as  a  radio  announcer  broad- 
casts a  prize  fight. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offend  the  Senate 
with  examples  of  some  of  this  man's 
more  lascivious  cross-examinations  of 
the  women  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  appear  in  his  courtroom,  although  let 
me  assure  Senators  that  they  extend  far 
beyond  any  bounds  of  decency. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  courtroom  conduct. 

Judge  Bazelon  himself  commented  last 
month: 

Even  more  dl.sturblng  than  the  trial  Judge's 
conduct  (of  this  case)  la  the  absence  ot  any 
Inquiry  concerning  the  best  Interests  of  the 
child. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  charged  with  the  high 
responsibility  to  decide  which  parent  will 
have  the  most  regard  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  or  her  child  could  com- 
pletely ignore  the  subject,  but  here  we 
have  the  evidence  that  this  is  so  from 
no  less  a  jurist  than  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

I  say  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
believe.  I  should  have  said  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  believe  it  had 
I  not  been  made  acquainted  by  research 
with  this  mans  prurient  obsession  with 
sex.  his  seemingly  pathological  preoccu- 
pation with  the  details  of  other  people's 
se.xual  experiences. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  intend  to  open  this 
cesspool  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Instead,  let  me  cite  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  what  his  peers  have  said  about 
this  man's  judiciel  conduct  or.  rather, 
the  lack  of  it. 

Chief  Judge  Andrew  M.  Hood,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
commenting  on  an  appeal  by  a  young 
mother  just  last  February : 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  appellant  was  de- 
nied a  fair,  impartial,  and  Judicial  hearing. 

Notwithstanding  the  free  admission  of  her 
adulterous  conduct,  the  trial  Judge  seemed 
preoccupied  with  her  sexual  relations.  The 
record  discloses  more  than  20  occasions  when 
the  trial  court  asked  questions  concerning, 
or  made  reference  to.  'intercourse,"  "sleep- 
ing with,"  "having  It,"  "laying  up  with." 

During  the  trial  the  Judge  lectured  ap- 
pellant respecting  adultery  •  •  •.  He  ar- 
gued with  appellant's  counsel  regarding  the 
immorality  of  adultery,  citing  the  Com- 
mandment "Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery." At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  the 
court  denounced  appellant  as  "Just  one  step 
above  a  prostitute,"  "a  common,  ordinary, 
everyday  tramp"  w^hose  way  of  living  was  a 
"stinking  situation,"  and  stated:  "I  am  so 
incensed  by  the  way  this  common  tramp  acts 


that  I  could  go  down  and  do  something  to 
her  myself." 

Let  me  break  into  Judge  Hood's  com- 
ments here  to  remark  on  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  scene  he  has  de- 
scribed and  Somerset  Maugham's  play 
"Rain".  Who  can  ever  forget  the  fate 
of  the  self-righteous  Reverend  Davidson 
at  the  hands  of  Sadie  Thompson? 

There  is.  unfortunately,  a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  the  possessor  zealously 
guards  the  public  morals  by  a  compulsive 
w^allowing  in  a  moral  cesspool,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  judicial  bench  is  any 
seat  for  one  so  possessed. 

But  let  me  continue  with  Judge  Hoods 
remarks : 

The  questioning  of  appellant  by  the  Judge 
in  a  manner  designed  only  to  ridicule  or  hu- 
miliate her.  the  Judge's  moralizing,  his  de- 
nunciation of  appellant,  and  his  expression 
of  personal  animosity  toward  her.  convince 
me  that  the  Judge's  personal  emotions  and 
concepts  were  permitted  to  completely  over- 
ride his  Judicial  views.  I  do  not  say  ap- 
pellant Is  entitled  to  custody  of  her  child, 
but  I  do  say  she  Is  entitled  to  a  Judicial 
hearing. 

Judge  Hoods  remarks.  I  think,  speak 
more  eloquently  than  anything  I  might 
say. 

But  Judge  Hood  is  not  alone  in  his 
criticism  of  this  mans  conduct,  or  mis- 
conduct. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  reversing  a  decision 
by  Judge  Burnett  in  another  child 
custody  case,  referred  to  a  comment  by 
one  of  the  lawyers — the  lawyer,  in  fact, 
whose  client  was  awarded  custody  of  the 
children. 

This  is  what  the  court  of  appeals  said : 

On  brief  in  this  court  counsel  for  the  ap- 
pellee with  commendable  candor  felt  bound 
to  concede  that  he  "had  a  personal  aversion 
and  professional  aversion  to  the  manner  In 
which  (the  trial  judge)  had  conducted  pro- 
ceedings in  his  court." 

The  lawyer  who  gave  this  opinion  be- 
fore the  court  of  appeals  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  attorneys  in  Washington 
and,  let  me  repeat.  In  this  Instance  he 
had  won  liis  case  before  Judge  Burnett. 

The  opposing  attorneys  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  told  the  judges 
there  that  this  same  lawyer  had  stated 
to  the  lower  appellate  court  that  Judge 
Burnett's  conduct  "is  a  matter  of  shock- 
ing concern  to  every  attorney  who  ap- 
pears before  that  trial  judge." 

Their  argument  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals also  contains  this  statement,  also 
attributed  to  the  lawyer  for  the  husband 
in  the  case: 

He  was  quoted  as  having  said  in  the 
lower  appellate  court: 

Judge  Burnett  cannot  be  accused  of  prej- 
udice toward  the  wife  becaxise  the  trial  Judge 
treats  everybody  In  the  manner  (she)  com- 
plained of  In  the  court  below — 

Judse  Burnett,  in  other  words — 

that  the  temper  and  personality  traits  of 
this  particular  trial  Judge  were  as  well 
known  before  his  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  as 
now.  and  therefore  that  must  be  what  waa 
wanted. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  lawyer 
who  made  those  remarks  that  "that" 
most  certainly  was  not  what  was  wanted. 


not  by  the  Senate  and  certainly  not  by 
anybody  concerned  with  the  honor  and 
fairness  of  our  judicial  system. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  that  this 
man's  term  expires  next  year  and  that 
this  Senator  from  Alaska  is  irrevocably 
committed  to  oppose  any  attempt  by  this 
man  to  seek  another  tenn  on  the  bench 
of  this  or  any  other  court. 

His  behavior,  his  Inexcusable  manner, 
his  utter  disregard  for  the  interests  of 
the  cliildren  whose  parents  come  before 
him — due  apparently  to  his  strange  and 
pitiable  obsession — ^make  him  unfit  to 
wear  the  judicial  robe. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  my  request. 


UNTHINKABLE  THAT  THIS  NATION 
WOULD  DESTROY  COMMUNIST 
CHINAS  NUCLEAR  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  comment  on  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  speech  he  delivered  recently  in 
Connecticut.  He  asked  a  rhetorical 
question : 

Should  we  use  our  atomic  power  to  w^lpe 
out  Red  China's  atomic  capabUlty? 

Then  he  added : 

We  must  get  ready  to  do  this  very  thing 
If  we  want  to  stop  Red  China.  I  will  Insist  on 
victory  In  Vietnam.  Anything  short  of  that 
would  be  treasonable. 

In  this  same  speech  the  gentleman  also 
stated : 

And  even  if  we  win  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  we 
are  merely  postponing  the  final  victory  of 
Red  China  unless  the  Nation  Is  prepared  to 
risk  the  possible  consequences  of  destroying 
her  nuclear  capability.  And  unless  we  make 
that  decision,  it  is  possible  that  all  of  oxir 


fighting  in  South  Vietnam  will  have  been  in 
vain. 

In  other  words  this  Member  of  the 
other  body  really  outdid  some  hard- 
nosed  militarists  in  our  Armed  Forces 
who  in  the  past  have  been  advocating 
preemptive  war  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  recent  months  have  raised  their 
voices  advocating  a  sneak  attack  or  pre- 
emptive war  on  Red  China  to  destroy  the 
crude  nuclear  installations  of  the  Red 
Chinese.  The  very  suggestion  of  this  is 
so  un-American  as  to  be  abhorrent. 
Yet,  here  is  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
occupying  the  position  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  committees  in 
that  body  advocating  this  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  I  am 
a  fervent  believer  in  the  seniority  system. 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  our  Con- 
gress that  under  that  system,  men  who 
have  served  long  years  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  attain 
promotions  within  the  committees  of 
which  they  are  members,  and  finally 
some  of  them  with  long  years  of  con- 
gressional service  become  chairmen  of 
committees.  By  and  large,  chairmen  of 
all  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are  eminently  respected,  are  most 
knowledgeable,  and  deserve  the  promo- 
tion to  chairmen  by  reason  of  the  expe- 
rience that  they  have  acquired  over  the 
years. 

Neverthele.ss,  it  is  somewhat  shattering 
to  my  faitli  in  this  seniority  system  to 
read  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives advocating  a  suicidal  policy 
on  our  part,  and  I  feel  obligated  to  speak 
out  against  this  without  delay  lest  in  this 
country  and  over.seas  such  a  rhetorical 
question  would  be  taken  seriously. 

That  the  person  making  this  state- 
ment is  chairman  of  the  Commitlee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  other  body  causes 
me  to  fear  that  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
among  the  heads  of  states,  it  might  be 
regarded  as  authoritative  and  that  his 
views  aie  respected  and  might  be  fol- 
lowed. Were  we  as  a  nation  to  under- 
take any  such  course,  we  could  gain 
nothing  except,  at  most,  a  very  tempo- 
raiT  advantage  and  at  a  great  price — 
loss  of  respect  and  degradation. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  facts.  No 
matter  what  single  location  or  several 
locations  we  might  bomb  and  utterly  de- 
stroy into  ashes  within  the  mainland  of 
China,  that  nation — Communist  China — 
with  its  great  population,  its  far-flung 
geographic  area,  and  its  scientists  and 
scholars  would  retain  the  capability  of 
very  soon  again  producing  even  more 
nuclear  weapons  and  far  better  and  more 
powerful  than  the  first  crude  warheads 
produced  there.  We  should  realize  that 
In  this  nuclear  age  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge even  a  small  group  of  scientists 
are  just  as  valuable  or  more  valuable 
to  any  nation,  to  China  and  to  this  Na- 
tion, than  any  existing  nuclear  installa- 
tions. 

Assuming  that  we  could  destroy 
China's  capability  for  producing  nuclear 
weapons  for  a  short  time  and  that  we 
did  destroy  all  the  existing  nuclear  in- 


stallations, how  could  we  possibly  bar  or 
prevent  the  access  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
raw  materials  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  nuclear  charges?  As- 
sume we  did  hurl  our  air  power  over  the 
Chinese  mainland,  as  this  gentleman 
suggests.  Would  we  have  our  Air  Force 
attempt  to  lay  waste  all  of  the  factories 
that  they  beheld  below  them  where  they 
might  suspect  that  some  use  was  being 
made  of  raw  materials  to  manufacture 
nuclear  bombs?  How  could  we  do  that 
anyway  when  it  is  readily  possible  for 
men  of  intelligence  to  disperse  such  in- 
stallations and  even  locate  them  in  cities 
in  the  midst  of  massive  centers  of  popu- 
lation or  underground  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  in  such  manner  that  our 
bombs  could  not  destroy  them? 

Then,  above  everything  else,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  with  our  missile 
power,  air  power,  and  land  forces  to  kill 
all  of  those  individuals  who  comprehend 
how  atomic  weapons  are  made.  In  other 
words,  even  now  in  a  preemptive  war 
in  a  day  of  infamy  followed  by  other 
days  of  infamy,  were  we  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  million  of  Chinese  men,  women, 
and  children,  we  could  not  possibly  kill 
off  all  the  scientists. 

I  am  mentioning  this  to  state  how  fool- 
hardy the  gentleman's  proposal  is.  Let 
us  realize  that  China  is  a  huge  nation 
that  has  great  diversity  and  a  great 
quantity  of  natural  resources;  that  there 
are  700  million  men.  women  and  children 
living  within  the  borders  of  China;  that 
China  is  a  nation  with  a  great  history 
and  its  people  have  a  tradition  of  being 
industrious.  The  Chinese  are  people  of 
high  intellectual  attainments  and  busi- 
ness and  scientific  achievements*.  They 
have  a  great  cultural  background.  It  is 
obvious  to  all  that  China  is  now  a  great 
power  and  within  10  or  20  years  it  will 
be  one  of  the  three  greatest  powers  on 
the  earth. 

We  are  proud  of  the  American  citizens 
we  have  in  our  midst,  in  Hawaii  and  else- 
where, men,  women  and  children  of  Chi- 
nese descent.  We  have  in  this  body  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  sovereign  State 
of  Hawaii  Hiram  Fong.  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  respected  Members  of  this 
body,  whose  father  and  mother  and  all 
his  ancestors  were  Chinese  and  lived  in 
China. 

I  advert  to  that  fact  to  indicate  an- 
other facet  and  to  indicate  how  fool- 
hardy that  suggestion  or  rhetorical  ques- 
tion was. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  Repre- 
sentative Rivers  or  anyone  else  can  do  to 
stop  China's  advance.  Even  the  grossly 
inhumane  use  of  atomic  and  bacteriolog- 
ical weapons  could  not  do  that.  Let  us 
hear  no  more  about  this  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. A  proposal  to  do  anything  of  this 
sort  would  be  foreign  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  foreign  to  the  great  history 
and  noble  traditions  of  our  country  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present  time.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  so  inhuman  and 
so  callous  that  we  as  a  Nation  would  be 
downgraded  befoi-e  all  of  the  world,  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  Adolph  Hit- 
ler's Germany. 

The  distinguished  Congressman  who 
made  this  bombastic  speech  gave  little  or 


no  thought  to  the  fact  that  were  we  to 
bomb  the  nuclear  installations  within 
the  Red  Chinese  mainland,  immediately 
Communist  China  with  its  population  of 
700  million  and  with  its  tremendously 
powerful  land  army  would  go  to  war 
against  the  United  States,  overrunning 
southeast  Asia,  and  in  doing  this  killing 
many  thousands  of  American  Gl's. 

Any  self-respecting  nation  attacked 
In  such  a  manner  as  was  proposed  in  this 
Connecticut  speech  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  other  body  would  have  no 
other  course  open  to  it.  Furthermore,  as 
certain  as  sunrise  follows  the  sunset,  the 
Soviet  Union,  obligated  by  its  commit- 
ment and  alliance  to  Communist  China, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  its  leaders  and 
the  Russian  people  seek  friendship  and 
not  war  with  this  Nation,  would  In- 
evitably mobilize  its  forces  and  unleash 
its  missiles,  and  the  third  world  war — 
and  this  a  war  on  annihilation — would 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  this  arm-chair  militarist 
says: 

I  will  Insist  on  victory  in  Vietnam, 
Anything  short  of  that  would  be  treasonable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
more  bombastic  statement  than  that. 
Unfortunately,  this  particular  ami-chair 
militarist  has  the  title  of  chairman  of  a 
powerful  committee. 

The  President,  who  is  Commander  in 
Chief  of  om-  Ai-med  Forces,  has  repeat- 
edly announced  his  desire  and  hope  that 
representatives  of  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnam  and  other  nations  meet 
with  us  at  a  conference  table,  that  we 
are  glad  to  talk  settlement  and  seek  a 
ceasefire. 

He  has  said  time  and  time  again — and 
that  is  our  position  at  the  present  time, 
despite  the  bombast  from  the  gentleman 
from  the  other  body — that  we  should 
seek  negotiations  miconditionally,  with- 
out any  conditions  whatsoever. 

Our  situation  is  bad  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  far  worse  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  or  when  President  Eisenhower  first 
committed  our  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  too  late  now  for  us  to  say 
a  mistake  was  made,  because  we  were 
committed  in  1954  and  we  have  been  in- 
volved there  since  that  time,  and  appar- 
ently things  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Despite  these  statements  that  should 
never  have  been  made — he  said : 

I  will  Insist  on  victory  In  Vietnam.  Any- 
thing short  of  that  would  be  treasonable. 

We  Americans  seek  and  hope  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  involving  major 
concessions  by  both  sides  which  will  of- 
fer the  Communists  and  Vietcong  a  rea- 
sonable and  attractive  alternative  to 
military  victory. 

We  seek  a  ceasefire  and  seek  the  time 
when  the  neighbors  to  the  North  and 
certain  people  in  South  Vietnam  will 
cease  their  aggression.  Then  we  look 
forward  to  withdrawing  our  forces  from 
southeast  Asia. 

Such  a  ceasefire  or  peace  similar  to 
that  attained  in  South  Korea  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.  Let 
us  try  to  attain  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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UNIVERSITIES   GROUP   NOT  IN 
COALITION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  en  July 
7, 1  inserted  in  the  Record — page  15817 — 
an  article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
which  purported  to  describe  a  coalition 
of  organizations  working  together  for 
legislative  and  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Register, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  one  of 
the  organizations  included  in  the  article, 
said  the  report  as  far  as  it  was  concerned 
was  without  foundation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, entitled  'Universities  Group  Not  in 
Coalition."  from  the  Register  of  July  19, 
1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

July   19,  1965] 
Universities  Group  Not  in  Coalition 

To  THE  Editor: 

A  July  6  news  story  by  Nick  Kotz  (pur- 
ported) to  describe  a  "coalition"  of  Interest 
groups  "working  quietly  behind  the  scenes 
in  Congress  to  reelect  Democratic  Congress- 
men and  to  lobby  for  Johnson  administra- 
tion legislation."  The  name  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  was  Included  in  the  list  of 
organizations  which.  Mr.  Kotz  says,  have 
been  "meeting  regularly  in  Washington 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Donald  Ellinger 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee." 

The  rirticle  is  completely  without  founda- 
tion as  far  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
is  concerned.  The  association  has  not,  does 
not.  and  will  not  participate  In  partisan 
political  activity  of  any  kind  •   •   ♦. 

With  respect  to  education  legislation,  it 
has  long  been  customary  for  organizations 
Interested  in  this  area  to  meet  together  with 
or  without  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration currently  in  office  •  •  *.  At  no  time 
have  I  or  members  of  my  staff  participated 
in  meetings  of  this  kind  at  which  there  was 
diFCUssion  of  or  plans  for  support  of  or  op- 
position to  candidates  for  public  office,  or  of 
proposed  legislation  In  partisan  terms. 

Rt^SSELL  I.  THACKREY. 

Executive    Secretary,    National    Asf^ocia- 
tion  of  State   Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges.  Washington.  DC. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  has 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  agreed 
to  this? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  I  shall 
not  object. 


VIETNAM— THE  REAL  MEANING 
OP  "UNCONDITIONAL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  President  Johnson's  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore 
on  April  7,  all  kinds  of  interpretations 
have  been  made  of  the  meaning  of  "un- 


conditional   negotiations" — the    phrase 
which  appeared  in  his  address. 

AH  peace-loving  people  are  prayerful 
that  there  will  be  a  prompt  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  that  peace  will  come 
to  that  area.  But  few  peace-loving 
people  will  tolerate  an  end  to  the  war  at 
the  price  of  freedom  or  the  profit  for 
aggression.  The  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam — in- 
deed the  national  interest  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  whose  people  live  in 
freedom — repudiates  a  policy  of  peace  at 
any  price.  There  is  a  price  to  be  paid 
for  peace  and  it  is  only  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  that  price  is  that 
those  who  speak  of  "negotiations"  can 
speak  meaningfully. 

The  President  has  emphasized  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  United  States  will 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
achieve  our  objectives  in  Vietnam. 
These  objectives,  he  has  pointed  out,  are 
to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
leave  their  neighbor.  South  Vietnam, 
alone — to  cease  and  desist  from  direct- 
ing, controlling,  and  supplying  war  ma- 
teriel and  manpower  to  the  Vietcong 
military  forces  in  South  Vietnam;  fur- 
ther, to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
ending  the  attacks  of  the  Vietcong  so 
that  the  people  can  live  in  peace  and 
freedom.  This  is  the  price  of  peace  in 
South  Vietnam. 

These  objectives  could  be  achieved 
through  peaceful  negotiations — if  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  were  willing  to  pay  this 
price.  They  understand  very  clearly 
that  this  is  the  price  and  they  have  to 
date  been  unwilling  to  pay  it.  They 
have  chosen,  instead,  to  pay  a  higher 
price  by  forcing  South  Vietnam  and  her 
allies  to  achieve  these  objectives  in  a 
war. 

The  President  has  said  that  "We  do 
not  intend  to  be  defeated."  This  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  fail  in  our  military  efforts  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 

The  President  has  also  stated  a  "win" 
policy  for  our  war  effort  when  he  declared 
on  June  1: 

In  the  future  I  will  call  upon  our  people 
to  make  further  sacrifices  because  this  Is  a 
good  program,  and  the  starts  we  are  making 
are  good  starts.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
I  know  in  which  we  can  really  win.  not  only 
the  military  battle  against  aggression,  but 
the  wider  war  for  the  freedom  and  progress 
of  all  men. 

Winning  the  military  battle  would 
naturally  mean  attaining  our  objectives. 

I  might  point  out  that  earlier  this  year 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  stated  that  we 
are  going  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
win  the  war. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  no  one 
ever  wins  a  war.  While  it  is  true  that 
war  brings  great  hardship  and  suffering, 
it  is  not  true  that  the  objectives  stated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  won.  They  are  moral  objec- 
tives and  completely  in  character  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whose  his- 
tory bears  testimony  to  those  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  not  responsive  to  say.  as  some  do, 
that  there  is  no  military  solution  to  the 
problems  of  South  Vietnam.  Everyone 
knows  this.     What  must  be  recognized. 


however,  is  that  because  of  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  military 
victory  is  essential  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  political,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical solutions  to  these  problems. 

Again  in  his  address  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  President  firmly  declared: 

We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or 
under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement. 

And  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  mean- 
ingful agreement? 

Quite  obviously  these  are  the  minimal 
objectives  which  the  President  has  many 
times  clearly  stated  and  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred.  Indeed,  in  the  very 
same  speech  he  said : 

Such  peace  demands  an  Independent  South 
Vietnam,  securely  guaranteed  and  able  to 
shape  its  own  relationships  to  all  others, 
free  from  outside  interference,  tied  to  no 
alliance,  a  military  base  for  no  other  coun- 
try. These  are  the  essentials  of  any  final 
settlement. 

The  interpretation  of  "unconditional 
negotiations"  can  be  accurately  made 
only  in  light  of  these  statements  by  the 
President.  The  President  could  hardly 
clearly  and  succinctly  state  our  minimal 
objectives  and  disdain  a  "meaningless 
agreement"  in  one  part  of  his  address 
and  then  impliedly  repudiate  his  posi- 
tion by  agreeing  to  negotiations  which 
could  lead  to  a  "meaningless  agreement." 
For  all  their  faults,  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  were  quick  to  understand  this. 
What  is  so  remarkable  is  that  many  lead- 
ers of  other  nations,  political  analysts, 
and  news  commentators  apparently 
failed  to  understand  it.  Possibly  in  their 
zeal  to  end  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam, 
they  have  taken  the  phrase  "uncondi- 
tional negotiations"  at  its  face  value, 
standing  by  itself,  without  realizing  that 
to  do  so  would  lift  the  words  out  of  con- 
text of  the  full  text  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
address  and  attach  a  meaning  which 
would  undercut  the  integrity  of  the  Pres- 
ident's clearly  stated  objectives. 

What  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  understand 
and  what  others  should  understand  is 
that  any  negotiations  which  lead  to 
something  less  than  the  achievement  of 
the  minimal  objectives  stated  by  the 
President  would  be  meaningless,  and 
that  only  with  respect  to  matters  beyond 
these  objectives  can  the  negotiations  be 
unconditional.  There  are  many  possi- 
bilities here.  For  example,  the  den:ree  to 
which  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Vietcong  will  be  brought  to 
trial  and  punished  for  war  crimes,  in- 
cluding the  slaughter  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  and  the  murder  of  prison- 
ers of  war  would  be  subject  to  negotia- 
tions, as  would  be  the  subject  of  repara- 
tions for  damages  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  degree  to  which  economic  assistance 
would  be  extended  to  North  Vietnam 
would  be  subject  to  negotiations.  But 
our  minimal  objectives  for  South  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  subject  to  negotiation  any 
more  than,  as  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy said  on  July  25. 1961 : 

The  freedom  of  that  city   [Berlin]   is  not 
negotiable. 

There  is  another  way  of  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "uncondi- 
tional negotiations"  and  that  is  in  light 
of  the  minimal  demands  by  Hanoi,  name- 


ly: First,  American  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam;  second,  temporaiy  neu- 
tralization; third,  communization  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  so-called  Vietnam 
National  Liberation  Front;  and  fourth, 
reunification  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Obviously  to  the  extent  that  these 
points  undercut  our  minimal  objectives, 
they  cannot  be  the  subject  of  negotiation. 
Bitter  history  has  taught  us  that  neu- 
tralization to  the  Communists  does  not 
cariT  the  same  meaning  as  it  does  to  us. 
A  neutralist  government  containing  mil- 
itant Communists  sooner  or  later  ends 
up  being  subverted  by  the  Communists 
who  consider  such  a  status  as  merely  an 
opportunity  for  the  communization  of 
the  government  and  the  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
of  these  points  could  be  the  subject  of 
negotiations.  Of  course,  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  would  follow  upon 
achievement  of  our  minimal  objectives 
for  South  Vietnam,  and  to  this  extent 
such  withdrawal  would  be  readily  agreed 
to  and  would  not  even  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated. 

Theoretically,  perhaps,  reunification  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  might  be  the 
subject  of  negotiations.  I  say  "theoret- 
ically" because  of  the  difficulties  in  as- 
suring elections  that  are  truly  free  which 
would  be  the  only  possible  basis  for  such 
reunification.  Here,  again,  is  where  the 
Communists  interpret  the  phrase  "free 
elections"  differently  than  we  do.  Their 
interpretation  would  permit  the  use  of 
terrorist  and  coercive  activities  as  a 
means  of  persuading  the  people  to  vote 
"freely"  for  a  Communist  government. 
The  world  has  witnessed  for  a  long  time 
the  distorted  meaning  of  "free  elections" 
as  practiced  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  overemphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  news  conference  of 
July  28,  when  he  said: 

We  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  any  gov- 
ernment, nor  do  we  covet  a  foot  of  any  terri- 
tory, but  we  insist  and  we  will  always  Insist 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have 
the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to  shape  their 
own  destiny  in  free  elections  in  the  South, 
or  throughout  all  Vietnam  under  interna- 
tional supervision,  and  they  shall  not  have 
a  ay  government  imposed  upon  them  by  force 
and  terror  so  long  as  we  can  prevent  it. 

The  President  would,  of  course,  like  to 
.see  truly  free  elections,  and  I  am  sure, 
he  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  inter- 
national machinery  which  would  guar- 
antee such  free  elections.  But  he  is  just 
as  familiar  with  the  distorted  concept  of 
free  elections  held  by  the  Communists  as 
anyone  else,  and  he  is  equally  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  the  in- 
ternational machinery  needed  to  guaran- 
tee truly  free  elections  throughout  North 
and  South  Vietnam  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. That  is  why  I  believe  there  has 
been  an  overemphasis  in  some  quarters 
on  his  words  "or  throughout  all  Vietnam 
under  international  supervision",  as  con- 
trasted with  his  words  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins speech : 

Such  peace  demands  an  independent  South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously  such  an  independent  South 
Vietnam  would  have  to  precede  free  elec- 


tions throughout  all  Vietnam  in  the  short 
range  period  of  attainability. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  President  to  have  made  this  point 
clear  instead  of  leaving  it  for  logical  in- 
ference from  his  earlier  statements. 

William  R.  Frye,  writing  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  August  3,  said  the 
United  States  has  significantly  modified 
its  Vietnam  peace  terms  in  what  he 
called  "a  major  effort  to  negotiate  its 
way  out  of  the  war."  He  went  on  to 
say: 

The  change  in  the  American  position  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  parts: 

1.  Washington  now  is  prepared  to  envisage 
reunification  of  Vietnam  by  internationally 
Fupervised  elections,  as  called  for  in  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954,  even  though,  as  many 
diplomats  believe,  this  could  lead  to  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

Reunification  has  long  been  North  Viet- 
nam's objective.  The  United  States  has  held 
out  for  partition,  with  guaranteed  security 
and  independence  for  South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  United  States  now  is  willing  to  re- 
gard Hanoi's  oft-cited  four  points,  which 
include  an  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, as  part  of  the  agenda  for  negotiation — 
though  not  the  exclusive  agenda  nor  as  a 
precondition  for  a  parley. 

This  is  regarded  as  a  major  concession. 
Previously,  although  President  Johnson  had 
offered  to  take  part  in  "unconditional  dis- 
cussion," the  four  points  had  been  consid- 
ered an  unnegotlable  demand  for  surrender. 

Third.  The  United  States  Is  wUllng  to  find 
some  face-saving  formula  for  Including  the 
Vietcong — National  Liberation  Front — at  a 
peace  table.  Previously  Washington  had 
been  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  the  Viet- 
cong, except  as  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation. 

And  Mr.  Frye  concludes  that  the 
American  peace  drive  has  two  facets: 

Private  overtvu-es,  through  U  Thant  and 
other  Intermediaries,  offering  to  scale  down 
the  American  asking  price  for  peace;  and 
public  gestures,  primarily  to  the  U.N.,  in- 
viting action  by  Thant  and  the  U.N.  Security 
Council. 

These  are  provocative  words  by  a  percep- 
tive writer.  They  lend  credence  to  the  re- 
port in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  August 
8  that  the  Johnson  administration  last  fall 
rejected  a  proposal  for  peace  talks  which 
had  been  accepted  without  conditions  by 
North  Vietnam. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  report: 
The  proposal  •   •   •  did  not  set  any  con- 
ditions, but  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
jected It,  It  is  said,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Mr.  Johnson  was  engaged  in  the  elec- 
tion battle  with  former  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  who  was  advocating  stronger  U.S. 
military  action  In  the  Vietnam  war.  If  word 
of  peace  talks  had  leaked  out,  Goldwater 
might  have  capitalized  on  It  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  damaged  the  Democratic 
campaign. 

2.  The  South  Vietnamese  Government  was 
in  turmoil.  Opposition  to  the  military  re- 
gime of  Premier  Nyguyen  Khanh  was  grow- 
ing and  Washington  believed  that  negotia- 
tion with  the  Communists  might  cause  the 
government  to  fall. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  the 
President  will  not  leave  to  conjecture 
any  interpretation  of  the  policy  objec- 
tives which  he  has  heretofore  so  firmly 
set  forth.  His  every  word  is  being  scru- 
tinized most  carefully  by  writers,  colum- 
nists, commentators,  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  his  policies,  those  who 
have,  as  I  have,  been  supporting  his  pol- 


icy in  Vietnam,  and.  most  particularly, 
the  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi,  Pei- 
ping,  and  Moscow.  The  slightest  devia- 
tion from  our  minimal  objectives  will  be 
seized  upon  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  the 
Communist  World. 

In  evaluating  any  agreement  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  I  believe  it  would  be 
prudent  to  take  note  of  a  memorandum 
from  Red  China's  Mao  Tse-tung  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  March  of  1953.  It  ap- 
pears on  pages  5707-5708  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  29,  1954, 
volume  100,  part  5,  83d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. This  memorandum  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  everyone  and  particularly 
by  our  policymakers  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  by  those  who  would,  in  effect, 
have  us  bargain  away  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia. 

The  memorandum  is  a  blueprint  of 
conquest  of  Asia  by  the  Communists. 

It  outlines  a  program  which  has  suc- 
ceeded all  too  well,  even  though  parts 
of  the  timetable  have  been  thrown  off 
to  some  degree.  Though  Mao's  timing 
has  been  off— because  the  United  States 
unexpectedly  intervened  and  because  of 
the  Red  China-Soviet  Union  dispute 
over  how  best  to  further  Communist  im- 
perialism— the  memorandum  serves  as  a 
Mein  Kampf  of  Communist  conquest  and 
domination. 

It  sliould  be  emphasized  that  Mao 
anticipated  that  most  of  the  gains  are 
to  be  made  through  armistices  and  nego- 
tiations. 

First  of  all,  Mao  declared: 

It  appears  that  time  has  come  that  we 
have  to  look  upon  Asia  as  our  Immediate 
goal.     In  Asia — 

He  said — 
tactics  of  Internal  revolution.  Infiltration  c«: 
Intimidation  Into  Inaction  or  submission  will 
yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

Pointing  to  the  weakness  within  the 
Communist  World,  Mao  wrote: 

Consequently,  we  have  to,  until  we  are 
certain  of  victory,  take  a  course  which  will 
not  lead  to  war. 

One  course — 

He  continued — 
Is  to  Isolate  the  United  States  by  all  possible 
means. 

Then  Britain  must  be  placated  by  being 
convinced  that  there  is  a  posslbUlty  of  set- 
tling the  major  Issues  between  the  East  and 
the  West  and  that  the  Communists  and  the 
capitalist  countries  can  live  In  peace.  Op- 
portunities for  trade  will  have  a  great  In- 
fluence  on  the  British  mind. 

Listen  to  what  Mao  had  to  say  about 
France : 

In  the  case  of  Prance,  her  war  weariness 
and  fear  of  Germany  must  be  thoroughly 
exploited.  She  must  be  made  to  feel  a  sense 
of  greater  security  in  cooperating  with  us 
than  with  the  Western  countries. 

And  on  Japan: 

Japan  must  be  convinced  that  rearmament 
endangers  instead  of  guaranteeing  her  na- 
tional security  and  that,  in  case  of  war,  the 
American  forces  distributed  all  over  the 
world  cannot  spare  sufficient  strength  for  the 
defense  of  Japan.  Rearmament  is.  therefore. 
an  expression  of  hostility  toward  her  poten- 
tial friends.  Her  desire  to  trade  will  offer 
great  possibilities  for  steering  Japan  away 
from  the  United  States. 
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Before  I  turn  to  specific  areas  of  con- 
quest set  out  in  the  blueprint,  let  me 
quote  the  section  on  military  prepared- 
ness: 

As  a  final  goal,  there  should  be  In  east  and 
southeast  Asia  (after  these  areas  are  liber- 
ated) 25  million  well-trained  men  who  can 
be  inunediately  mobilized.  These  men  are  to 
be  held  In  readiness  for  emergency.  They 
will  achieve  two  p^irposes.  On  the  one  hand 
they  will  force  the  capitalist  countries  to 
keep  on  increasing  defense  expenses  until 
economic  collapse  overtakes  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  mere  show  of  force,  when  time 
is  ripe,  will  bring  about  the  capitulation  of 
the  ruling  cliques  of  the  countries  to  be 
liberated. 

Note  the  emphasis  of  liberation.  The 
idea  of  a  "war  of  liberation"  is  the  chief 
propaganda  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
aggressors  in  Vietnam  today. 

Mao  also  had  some  comments  on  the 
Korean  war,  which  was  raging  at  the 
time  his  memorandum  was  written. 

He  said: 

The  important  reason  that  we  cannot  win 
decisive  victory  in^  Korea  is  our  lack  of  naval 
strength.  Without  naval  support,  we  have  to 
confine  our  operations  to  frontal  attacks 
along  a  line  limited  by  sea.  Such  actions 
always  entail  great  losses  and  are  seldom  ca- 
pable of  destroying  the  enemy.  In  March 
1951.  I  suggested  to  Comrade  Stalin  to  make 
use  of  the  Soviet  submarines  in  Asia  under 
some  arrangement  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  apparently  Involved  In  the  war. 
Comrade  Stalin  preferred  to  be  cautious  lest 
It  might  give  the  capitalist  Imperialism  the 
pretext  of  expanding  the  war  to  the  conti- 
nent.   I  agreed  with  his  po'nt  of  view. 

Until  wc  arc  better  equipped  for  victory,  it 
is  to  our  advantage  to  accept  agreeable  terms 
for  an  armistice. 

Here  is  what  Mao  had  to  say  about 
Formosa : 

Formosa  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  because  of  the 
government's  commitment  to  the  people.  If 
seizure  by  force  is  to  be  avoided  for  the  time 
being,  the  entry  of  the  Chinese  People's  Gov- 
ernment into  the  United  Nations  may  help 
solve  this  problem.  If  there  should  be  se- 
rious obstacles  to  the  Immediate  transfer  of 
Formosa  to  the  control  of  the  People's  Gov- 
ernment, a  United  Nations  tru.=;teeshlp  over 
Formosa  as  an  intermediary  step  could  be 
taken  Into  consideration. 

This  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  advocate  that  Red  China  be  admit- 
ted to  the  United  Nations  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  she  does  not  qualify  for 
admission  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now  let  us  examine  Mao's  pronounce- 
ments on  Indochina.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  time  the  memoran- 
dum was  prepared  France  was  still  fight- 
ing to  maintain  her  colonial  interests 
there.  And  those  who  talk  of  "free  elec- 
tions" in  Vietnam  would  do  well  to  keep 
his  words  in  mind: 

We  shall  give  the  maximum  assistance  to 
our  comrades  and  friends  in  Indochina.  The 
experiences  we  have  had  In  Korea  should  en- 
rich their  knowledge  In  fighting  for  libera- 
tion. The  case  of  Indochina  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  China.  In  Indochina,  as 
In  Korea,  there  is  serious  intervention  of 
the  capitalist  bloc,  while  in  China  there  was 
nothing  so  direct  and  vigorous.  The  experi- 
ences In  Korea  tell  us  that  so  long  as  there  Is 
foreign  intervention  and  so  long  as  we  have 
no  naval  support,  military  operations  alone 
cannot  achieve  the  objective  of  liberation. 


The  military  operations  in  Indochina 
should  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  war  extremely  unpopular  among 
the  French  people  and  to  make  the  French 
and  Americans  extremely  hateful  among  the 
Indochlnese  people.  The  object  Is  to  force 
the  French  to  back  out  of  Indochina  prefer- 
ably through  the  face-saving  means  of  an 
armistice.  Once  foreign  intervention  Is  out 
of  the  picture,  vigorous  propaganda,  infiltra- 
tion, forming  united  fronts  with  the  progres- 
sive elements  In  and  outside  the  reactionary 
regimes  will  accelerate  the  process  of  libera- 
tion. A  final  stroke  of  force  will  accomplish 
the  task.  Two  years  may  be  needed  for  this 
work. 

Two  years  later  France  was  out  of 
Indochina. 

But  Mao's  blueprint  for  complete  dom- 
ination of  what  was  formerly  Indochina 
was  stalled  when  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  freedom  for  the  people  and 
the  peace  of  southeast  Asia  required  our 
assistance. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  South 
Vietnam  is  of  little  importance  to  us 
strategically,  that  we  have  no  business 
there,  that  the  Commimists  would  settle 
for  "that  one  little  piece  of  ground," 
Mao's  own  words  supply  the  answer: 

After  the  liberation  of  Indochina,  Burma 
will  fall  In  line  as  good  foundation  has  al- 
ready been  laid  there.  The  then  reactionary 
ruling  clique  in  Thailand  will  capitulate  and 
the  country  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  liberation  of  Indonesia,  which  will 
fall  to  the  Communist  camp  as  a  ripe  fruit, 
will  complete  the  circle  around  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

The  British  will  realize,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances.-the  hopelessness  of  putting  up 
a  fight  and  will  withdraw  as  quickly  as  they 
can. 

If  war  can  be  averted,  the  success  of  our 
plan  of  peaceful  penetration  for  the  other 
parts  of  Asia  Is  almost  ai^surcd. 

Even  then  Mao  considered  Indonesia 
ripe  picking.  And  who  can  say  he  was  in 
error  when  one  considers  the  actions  of 
Indonesia's  Sukarno,  v/ho  continues  to 
castigate  the  United  States  and  act  like 
a  puppet  of  Red  China?  That  is  why  our 
continuation  of  aid  to  Indonesia  makes 
so  little  sense.  And  it  makes  even  less 
sense  that  the  United  States  has  paid 
Indonesia  $350,000  to  assist  that  nation 
to  operate  a  small  atomic  research  reac- 
tor, as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  7.  The  funds  were  provided 
only  last  month. 

The  second  secession  of  Singapore 
from  the  Malaysia  Federation  could  sig- 
nal the  start  of  another  period  of  chaos 
in  southeast  Asia,  as  one  commentator 
put  it,  with  serious  consequences  for  the 
struggle  to  resist  communism  there. 

Finally,  the  memorandum  states  that 
India  should  not  bear  the  bnint  of  hos- 
tile actions,  that  only  peaceful  means 
should  be  adopted.    Why? 

Because — 

Said  Mao — 
any  employment  of  force  will  alienate  our- 
selves from  the  Arabic  countries  and  Africa, 
because  India  is  considered  to  be  our  friend. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  main 
points  of  the  memorandum  of  12  years 
ago  from  the  one  who  was  then  and  who 
now  is  the  leader  of  Red  China.  He  was 
not  writing  for  literary  effect.  He  meant 
what  he  said. 


With  so  much  talk  about  negotiations 
today,  I  view  with  misgivings  that  our 
Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman  and 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  9,  suggested 
that  Hanoi  is  not  a  likely  target  of  Amer- 
ican air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam. 
According  to  the  report.  General  Tay- 
lor argued  against  bombing  the  North 
Vietnamese  capital  because  "we  need  the 
leadership  in  Hanoi  to  be  intact  to  make 
those  essential  decisions  we  hope  they 
will  make  at  some  time." 

This  seems  to  contradict  Secretary  of     I 
State  Rusks  statement  that  there  will 
be  no  privileged  sanctuary  for  supporters 
of  the  Vietcong  insurgency. 

And  it  recalls  that  there  were  no  privi- 
leged sanctuaries  for  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  leaders  during  World  War  II.  Never- 
theless, the  Nazi  leaders  were  sufficiently 
"intact"  to  make  the  essential  decisions 
to  end  the  war. 

It  is  not  helpful  to  our  cause  to  give 
comfort  to  those  who  promote  aggres- 
sion. If  our  leaders  intend  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  firmness,  they  should  avoid  any 
statements  which  might  be  con.strued 
as  a  sign  of  deviation  from  that  policy. 

I  am  concerned  over  suggestions,  which 
seemingly  appear  as  trial  balloons,  that 
we  may  settle  for  less  than  what  the 
President  has  stated  to  be  our  minimal 
objectives.  I  am  concerned  also  that  the 
President's  critics — some  from  within  his 
own  party — appear  to  look  only  at  Viet- 
nam without  considering  the  whole  pic- 
ture so  carefully  considered  by  Mao  Tso- 
tung.  They  ignore  the  Commxmist  ob- 
jectives in  Thailand,  in  Laos,  in  Cam- 
bodia, in  Burma,  in  Japan,  in  the  Phil- 
lippines,  in  India,  and  even  in  Australia. 
That  is  why  it  is  time  for  all  to  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  the  phra.se 
''unconditional  negotiations." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  speech,  and  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 100,  part  5.  pages  5707,  5708,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
An  Outline  of  Mao  Tse-Tung's  Memorandum 

ON  New  Phogram  for  Would  Revolution 

(Carried  to  Moscow  by  Chou  En-lal  In  Marcli 

1953) 

1.   ASIA   TO  BE   THE   IMMEDIATE   GOAL 

Due  to  the  profound  leadership  of  Com- 
rade Stalin,  amazing  achievements  have 
been  made  in  the  great  task  of  world  revolu- 
tion. The  success  that  has  been  attained 
both  In  Europe  and  in  Asia  after  World  War 
II  is  entirely  attributable  to  Comrade 
Stalin's  able  and  correct  guidance  and  direc- 
tion.    May  his  wisdom  still  guide  us. 

It  appears  that  time  has  come  that  we 
have  to  look  upon  Asia  as  our  Immediate 
goal.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  any 
vigorous  action  in  Europe  such  as  internal 
revolution,  effective  Infiltration,  or  intimida- 
tion Into  Inaction,  or  submission  Is  now  im- 
possible (Communist  terminology  Is  differ- 
ent, this  represents  what  It  really  means) 
more  forcible  measures  may  bring  about  a 
war.  In  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  such  tactics 
will  yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

2.  WORLD  WAR  TO  BE  TEMPORARILIY  AVOIDED 

There  Is  no  assurance  of  victory  because  of 
the  higher  rate  of  industrial  production  and 
larger  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  on  the 


part  of  the  capitalist  countries,  incompletion 
of  antlatomic  defenses  of  the  industrial 
areas  and  oil  Installations  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Immaturity  of  China's  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  developments.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  to,  until  we  are  certain 
of  victory,  take  a  course  which  will  not  lead 
to  war. 

3.  DIPLOMATIC    OFFENSIVE 

The  United  States  must  be  isolated  by  all 
possible  means. 

Britain  must  be  placated  by  being  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  possibility  of  settling 
the  major  issues  between  the  East  and  the 
West  and  that  the  Communists  and  the  cap- 
italist countries  can  live  in  peace.  Oppor- 
tunities for  trade  will  have  a  great  Influence 
on  the  British  mind. 

In  the  case  of  France,  her  war  weariness 
and  fear  of  Germany  must  be  thoroughly 
exploited.  She  must  be  made  to  feel  a  sense 
of  greater  security  in  cooperating  with  us 
than  with  the  Western  countries. 

Japan  must  be  convinced  that  rearmament 
endangers  instead  of  guaranteeing  her  na- 
tional security  and  that,  in  case  of  war,  the 
American  forces  distributed  all  over  the 
world  cannot  spare  sufficient  strength  for 
the  defense  of  Japan.  Rearmament  Is, 
therefore,  an  expression  of  hostility  toward 
her  potential  friends.  Her  desire  to  trade 
will  offer  great  possibilities  for  steering 
Japan  away  from  the  United  States. 

4.  MILITARY    PREPAREDNESS 

As  a  final  goal,  there  should  be  in  east 
and  southeast  Asia  (after  these  areas  are 
liberated)  25  million  weU -trained  men  who 
can  be  immediately  mobilized.  These  men 
are  to  be  held  In  readiness  for  emergency. 
They  will  achieve  two  purposes.  On  the  one 
hand  they  will  force  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries to  keep  on  Increasing  defense  expenses 
until  economic  collapse  overtakes  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  mere  show  of  force,  when 
'ime  is  ripe,  will  bring  about  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  ruling  cliques  of  the  countries 
to  be  liberated. 

5.    THE   KOREAN    WAR 

The  Important  reason  that  we  cannot  win 
decisive  victory  in  Korea  is  our  lack  of  naval 
strength.  Without  naval  support,  we  have 
to  confine  our  operations  to  frontal  attacks 
along  a  line  limited  by  sea.  Such  actions 
always  entail  great  losses  and  are  seldom 
capable  of  destroying  the  enemy.  In  March 
1951  I  suggested  to  Comrade  Stalin  to  make 
use  of  the  Soviet  svibmarlnes  in  Asia  under 
.some  arrangement  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  apparently  involved  in  the 
war.  Comrade  Stalin  preferred  to  be  cau- 
tious lest  it  might  give  the  capitalist  im- 
perialism the  pretext  of  expanding  the  war 
to  the  Continent.  I  agreed  with  his  point 
of  view. 

Until  we  are  better  equipped  for  victory, 
it  Is  to  our  advantage  to  accept  agreeable 
terms  for  an  armistice. 

6.    FORMOSA 

Formosa  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  because  of  the 
Government's  commitment  to  the  people.  If 
seizure  by  force  is  to  be  avoided  for  the 
time  being,  the  entry  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Government  into  the  United  Nations  may 
help  solve  this  problem.  If  there  should 
he  serious  obstacles  to  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  Formosa  to  the  control  of  the  People's 
Government,  a  United  Nations  trusteeship 
over  Formosa  as  an  intermediary  step  could 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

7.    INDOCHINA 

We  shall  give  the  maximum  assistance  to 
our  comrades  and  friends  in  Indochina.  The 
experiences  we  have  had  in  Korea  should 
enrich  their  knowledge  in  fighting  for  lib- 
eration. The  case  of  Indochina  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  China.  In  Indo- 
china, as  in  Korea,  there  is  serious  inter- 
vention of  the  capitalist  bloc,  while  in  China 


there  was  nothing  so  direct  and  vigorous. 
The  experiences  in  Korea  tell  us  that  so 
long  as  there  is  foreign  Intervention  and 
so  long  as  we  have  no  naval  support,  military 
operations  alone  cannot  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  liberation. 

The  military  operations  In  Indochina 
should  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  war  extremely  unpopular  among 
the  French  people  and  to  make  the  French 
and  Americans  extremely  hateful  among  the 
Indochlnese  people.  The  object  Is  to  force 
the  French  to  back  out  of  Indochina  pref- 
erably through  the  face-saving  means  of 
an  armistice.  Once  foreign  intervention  is 
out  of  the  picture,  vigorous  propaganda,  In- 
filtration, forming  united  fronts  with  the 
progressive  elements  in  and  outside  the  re- 
actionary regimes  will  accelerate  the  process 
of  liberation.  A  final  stroke  of  force  will 
accomplish  the  task.  Two  years  may  be 
needed  for  this  work. 

8.    BURMA,    THAILAND.    INDONESIA,     AND     MALAY 
PENINSULA 

After  the  liberation  of  Indochina,  Burma 
will  fall  in  line  as  good  foundation  has  al- 
ready been  laid  there.  The  then  reactionary 
ruling  clique  in  Thailand  will  capitulate  and 
the  cotintry  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  liberation  of  Indochina,  which 
will  fall  to  Communist  camp  as  a  ripe  fruit, 
will  complete  the  circle  around  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

The  British  will  realize,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hopelessness  of  putting  up 
a  fight  and  will  withdraw  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  We  expect  that  the  whole  process  will 
be  completed  in  or  before  1960. 

9.    JAPAN  AND  INDIA 

By  1960  China's  military,  economic  and 
industrial  power  will  be  so  developed  that 
with  a  mere  show  of  force  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  the  ruling  clique  of  Japan 
will  capitulate  and  a  peaceful  revolution  will 
take  place.  We  must  be  on  guard  against 
the  possibility  that  the  United  States  will 
choose  to  have  war  at  this  moment.  She 
may  even  want  the  war  earlier.  The  defen- 
sive and  offensive  preparations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
pleted before  1960.  Whether  we  can  prevent 
the  United  States  from  starting  the  war 
depends  upon  how  much  success  we  have 
in  isolating  her  and  how  effective  is  our 
peace  offensive.  If  the  war  can  be  averted, 
the  success  of  our  plan  of  peaceful  pene- 
tration for  the  other  parts  of  Asia  is  almost 
assured. 

In  the  case  of  India,  only  peaceful  means 
should  be  adopted.  Any  employment  of 
force  will  alienate  ourselves  from  the  Arabic 
countries  and  Africa,  because  India  is  con- 
sidered to  be  our  friend. 

10.    ARABIC  COUNTRIES  AND   AFRICA 

After  India  has  been  won  over,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Philippines  and  the  Arabic  coun- 
tries can  be  easily  solved  by  economic  co- 
operation, alliances,  united  fronts,  and  coali- 
tions. This  task  may  be  completed  in  1965. 
Then  a  wave  of  revolution  will  sweep  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa  and  the  im- 
perialists and  the  colonizationists  will  be 
quickly  driven  into  the  sea.  In  fact  this 
powerful  movement  may  have  been  under- 
way much  earlier. 

With  Asia  and  Africa  disconnected  with 
the  capitalist  countries  in  Europe,  there  will 
be  a  total  economic  collapse  in  Western 
Europe.  There  capitulation  will  be  a  matter 
of  course. 

11.    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Crushing  economic  collapse  and  industrial 
breakdown  will  follow  the  European  crisis. 
Canada  and  South  America  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  hopyeless  and  defenseless 
condition.  Twenty  years  from  now,  world 
revolution  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  If 
the  United  States  should  ever  start  a  war, 
she   would  do  so   before   the   liberation   of 


Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  India.  The 
courses  of  action  in  that  event  are  outlined 
in  the  memorandum  on  military  aid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  there  be  printed  an  article 
entitled  "The  Big  If."  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop, 
dated  August  6 ;  an  article  entitled  "Ma- 
jor U.S.  Modification  of  Viet  Peace  , 
Terms,"  by  Mr.  William  R.  Fryc,  in  the 
August  3  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter; an  article  entitled  "Johnson  Throws 
Support  to  Thant,"  by  Max  Freedman, 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  August  5 ;  an  article  entitled  "Re- 
port U.S.  Rejected  Peace  Bid  Last  Fall," 
by  Darius  S.  Jhabvala,  published  in  the 
August  8  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister; an  article  entitled  "Hanoi  Seen  as 
Unlikely  Air  Target,"  by  Frank  C.  Por- 
ter, published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  9;  and  finally,  an  article  en- 
titled "United  States  Gave  $350,000  for 
Indonesia  Reactor,"  by  Richard  Hallo- 
ran,  published  in  the  August  7  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Big  If 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  history  of  the  American  role  in  the 

war  in  Vietnam  lias  thus  far  been  stamped 

all  over,  in  large  letters,  "Too  Little  and  Too 

Late." 

A  good  illustration  is  President  Kennedy's 
1961  decision  to  make  an  important  increase 
in  the  American  contribution. 

The  people  who  were  trying  for  Brownie 
points  by  carrying  on  a  personal  vendetta 
against  the  late  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
elaborately  pooh-poohed  the  results  of  this 
decision  by  President  Kennedy.  General 
Harkins  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  were  bitterly  denounced  for  over- 
optimistic  estimates  of  the  war  situation  In 
1962. 

By  now,  however,  prisoner  interrogations 
and  other  undovibted  intelligence  have  re- 
vealed that  the  Vietcong  came  fairly  close 
to  defeat  at  that  time.  The  modern  weap- 
ons that  the  United  States  supplied  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  and  the  major  step- 
up  in  South  Vietnamese  fighting  power, 
knocked  the  Communists  temporarily  but 
rather  completely  off  balance. 

Instead  of  being  criticized  for  overoptl- 
mlsm,  in  fact.  Secretary  McNamara  should 
have  been  attacked  on  another  point — the 
failure  to  act  on  one  of  the  1961  recommen- 
dations, to  backup  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  with  American  tactical  airpower. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  it,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  most  important  part  of 
President  Johnson's  Pleiku  decision  last 
winter  was  not  the  order  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
namese targets.  As  the  decision  was  imple- 
mented, the  bombing  sorties  against  the 
north  were  more  for  show  than  effect  for 
many  months  on  end.  But  President  John- 
son's simultaneous  removal  of  all  wraps 
from  the  use  of  American  tactical  airpower 
in  South  Vietnam  had  a  profound  effect. 

Without  this  other,  much  less  pubUcized 
step,  the  war  might  well  have  been  lost  by 
now.  And  if  this  same  step  had  been  taken 
when  the  American  contribution  was  in- 
creased in  1961,  the  war  might  well  have  been 
won  in  the  period  when  the  Vietcong  were 
so  badly  knocked  off  balance. 
"  These  facts  are  relevant  at  the  moment, 
because  the  increase  in  U.S.  troop  strength 
in  Vietnam,  which  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced last  week,  Is  currently  being  de- 
nounced as  "too  little  and  too  late."     For 
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once  In  a  way,  however,  tbls  appears  not  to 
be  true. 

In  brief,  the  U.S.  field  commander.  General 
Westmoreland,  was  given  quite  literally 
everything  he  asked  for.  The  armed  serv- 
ices were  not,  however,  given  all  that  they 
asked  for  as  soon  as  General  Westmoreland's 
requests  were  in.  Thus  the  callup  of  Re- 
serves was  deferred,  for  Instance. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  really  disquiet- 
ing aspect  of  the  President's  news  conference 
was  the  Interminable  and  effusive  discussion 
of  negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
This  has  left  the  Impression,  in  the  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  stop  fighting  the  next 
morning  after  being  asked  to  begin  talking. 
The  big  "if, "  of  course,  is  whether  enough 
progress  can  be  made  In  Vietnam  to  force 
the  Communists  to  ask  for  negotiations.  If 
that  happens,  one  may  be  quite  certain  the 
circumstances  will  broadly  resemble  those  in 
Korea  In  June- July  1951,  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  asked  for  negotiations. 

The  reason  for  the  Chinese  request  was 
simple.  The  United  States  and  South  Korean 
armies  had  made  a  superb  recovery  in  the 
months  since  the  disaster  on  the  Yalu.  In 
June-July  1951,  a  powerful  offensive  threat- 
ened the  whole  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
front.  That  was  why  the  Chinese  were  ready 
to  begin  talking. 

Unhappily,  the  offensive  was  stopped  dead 
in  its  tracks  when  talks  were  requested.  The 
Chinese  got  a  respite.  Two  more  bitter  years 
of  fighting  followed  before  the  signature  of 
the  unsatisfactory  peace.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  direct  sequel  and  result. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  tlierefore.  If  the 
Impression  is  conveyed  that  the  United  States 
Is  again  ready  to  commit  the  same  silly  folly 
that  was  committed  in  Korea  In  the  summer 
of  1951. 

In  reality,  this  Impression  that  President 
Johnson  conveyed  is  almost  certainly  mis- 
leading. He  talks  of  unconditional  negotia- 
tions because  the  intention  is  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  enemy  until  an  acceptable 
settlement  is  agreed  upon.  But  the  Presi- 
dent will  still  be  wise  to  remove  the  false 
Impression,  for  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  have  forgotten  the  Korean  folly  and  will 
howl  like  banshees  for  a  repetition  of  it. 
unless  the  President  clears  the  air  in  ad- 
vance. 


Major  U.S.  Modification  of  Viet  Pkace 
Terms 

(By  William  R.  Frye) 

NKw  York,  N.Y. — The  United  States  has 
significantly  modified  its  Vietnam  peace 
terms  in  a  major  effort  to  negotiate  its  way 
out  of  the  war.  it  has  been  learned  here. 

Chief  U.S.  Delegate  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
Informed  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of 
the  ne\*  stand  on  Wednesday.  Thant,  who 
thereupon  publicly  vowed  to  redouble  his 
peace  efforts,  is  expected  to  relay  the  propos- 
als to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  promptly. 

The  change  In  the  American  position  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  parts: 

1.  Washington  now  is  prepared  to  envisage 
reunification  of  Vietnam  by  Internationally 
supervised  elections,  as  called  for  in  the  Ge- 
neva accords  of  1954.  even  though,  as  many 
diplomats  believe,  this  could  lead  to  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

Reunification  has  long  been  North  Viet- 
nam's objective.  The  United  States  has  held 
out  for  partition,  with  guaranteed  security 
and  independence  for  South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  United  States  now  Is  willing  to  re- 
gard Hanoi's  oft-cited  "four  points,"  which 
include  an  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, as  part  of  the  agenda  for  negotiation — 
though  not  the  exclusive  agenda  nor  as  a 
precondition  for  a  parley. 

This  is  regarded  as  a  major  concession. 
Previously,  although  President  Johnson  had 
offered  to  take  part  In  "unconditional  dis- 


cussions," the  four  points  had  been  consid- 
ered an  unnegotiable  demand  for  surrender. 
The  points  Involve  (a)  American  with- 
drawal; (b)  temporary  neutralization;  (c) 
communizatlon  of  South  Vietnam;  (d)  then 
reunification. 

3.  The  United  States  Is  willing  to  find 
some  face-saving  formula  for  Including  the 
Vietcong  (National  Liberation  Front)  at  a 
peace  table.  Previously.  Washington  had 
been  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  the  Viet- 
cong except  as  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation. 

This  large-scale  United  States  "peace  of- 
fensive" has  placed  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  under 
significant  new  pressure  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war,  U.N.  diplomats  believe. 

PRIVATE    AND    PXTBLIC    MOVES 

The  American  peace  drive  has  two  facets: 
Private  overtures,  through  U  Thant  and 
other  Intermediaries,  offering  to  scale  down 
the  American  asking  price  for  peace;  and 
public  gestures,  primarily  to  the  U.N.,  In- 
viting action  by  Thant  and  the  U.N.  Security 
Council. 

U.N.  diplomats  and  observers  are  more  Im- 
pressed by  the  private  moves  than  by  the 
public  gestures,  though  they  believe  both 
contribute  to  useful  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  offering  to  negotiate  the  reunification 
of  Vietnam  under  Internationally  supervised 
elections  the  United  States  has  offered.  In 
effect,  to  reverse  Its  10-year  effort  at  parti- 
tion, provided  only  that  the  elections  are 
genuinely  free,  and  certified  as  such  by  an 
International   authority. 

SOMETHING  TO    WORK   WITH 

It  was  never  clear  In  the  1950's  that  the 
Communists  would  let  the  elections  be  free, 
even  though  many  observers  believed  they 
could  win  them.  They  wanted  victory  to  be 
not  merely  probable,  but  certain.  This  point 
could  easily  prove  once  again  to  be  a  major 
stumbling  block.  But  If  so,  the  United  States 
win  be  In  a  strong  moral  and  propaganda 
position,  U.N.  people  believe. 

The  Secretary  General  is  represented  as 
feeling  he  now  has  something  negotiable  to 
work  on.  But  whether  the  Vietcong  having 
believed  themselves  on  the  verge  of  military 
victory,  will  agree  to  negotiate  on  any  basis 
for  any  purpose  is  considered  problematical. 
Strt'nuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  persuade 
t^l:m  to  do  so. 

It  Is  presumed  here,  without  firm  knowl- 
edge, that  Presidential  roving  Ambassador 
VV.  A-  crell  H^rriman  went  to  Moscow  hop- 
ing to  induce  Moscow  to  Join  in  this  pressure 
on  Hanoi. 

doesn't  want  U.N.  DEB.\TE 

If  after  a  reasonable  period — the  word 
"rea.«onablo"  has  not  been  made  precise — 
the  Communists  still  refuse  to  negotiate,  even 
on  a  basis  which  Includes  their  own  pro- 
posals, the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
plunge  Into  the  war  on  a  major  scale. 

The  public  phase  of  the  American  "peace 
offensive"  is  regarded  here  as  useful  but  less 
meaningful. 

The  U.N.  does  not  believe  the  United 
States  really  expects,  or  even  wants,  a  public 
debate  on  Vietnam  In  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  at  this  stage,  despite,  an  invitation 
to  Council  members  Friday  by  Delegate  Gold- 
berg to  "somehow  find  the  means  to  respond 
effectively"  to  the  southeast  Asia  "challenge." 

A  public  debate  would  virtually  oblige  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  a  violent  public  pos- 
ture critical  of  the  United  States,  It  is  pointed 
out,  at  a  time  when  efforts  are  being  made 
to  cushion  the  damaging  Impact  of  Vietnam 
on  Soviet-American  relations  and  avoid  a 
future  confrontation. 

Moscow,  too.  Is  said  to  be  opposed  to  a 
Vietnam  debate  In  the  U.N.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  country  has 
formally  moved  for  one. 


Repeated  statements  by  Washington  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  are  taken  as 
gestures  to  American  domestic  critics,  who 
want  the  U.N.  to  help  make  peace,  perhaps 
without  fully  realizing  what  U.N.  Interven- 
tion would  mean  at  this  stage. 


Johnson  Throws  Support  to  Thant 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

The  effect  on  the  United  Nations  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  Initiatives  on  Vietnam 
can  be  summarized  In  two  sentences.  Up  to 
now  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  been  fol- 
lowing his  own  instincts,  working  often  at 
haphazard,  and  always  barren  of  results.  Now 
he  Is  supported  by  the  full  authority  of  tlie 
United  States,  tlie  whole  world  knows  it, 
and  he  can  act  with  new  confidence  and 
assurance.  In  a  situation  filled  with  uncer- 
tainty and  danger  his  new  bargaining  power 
Is  at  least  one  small  hope  for  peace. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  rather  savage 
criticism  of  the  Secretary  General  In  the 
American  press.  He  has  been  accused  ol 
being  so  Impartial  that  he  has  seen  no  dif- 
ference between  Communist  subversion  and 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  United  States. 

This  press  criticism  has  received  no  sup- 
port from  the  Johnson  administration.  A.s 
a  matter  of  deliberate  and  far-sighted  policy. 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the  President  all 
wanted  to  preserve  the  Secretary  General's 
undamaged  authority.  They  knew  the  timf 
might  come  when  the  Secretary  General 
could  be  very  useful  In  bringing  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  to  the  conference  table. 
Perhaps  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived  but  at 
least  he  has  begun  to  move  In  that  direction 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Secretary 
General  has  no  mandate  to  do  anything  in 
this  dispute  since  neither  North  Vietnam  nor 
China  belongs  to  the  United  Nations.  Thar 
is  not  correct.  Under  the  charter  he  has  a 
general  mandate  to  bring  to  the  attentloi; 
of  the  United  Nations  any  problem  disturb- 
ing the  peace.  He  is  now  able  to  use  the  pow- 
ers of  his  office  not  only  as  they  were  defined 
In  the  charter  but  as  they  were  interpreted 
and  exi>anded  by  the  late  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold. 

Beyond  all  question  any  hope  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  rests  on  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. Any  effort  made  by  an  Individual  gov- 
ernment to  promote  a  settlement  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  Secretariat 
even  If  nothing  Ls  said  of  this  cooperation 
In  public.  Thus,  the  United  Nations  always 
will  be  in  the  background  and  its  authority 
can  be  used  at  the  right  moment. 

When  he  was  asked  If  the  United  States 
would  support  an  immediate  cease-fire.  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg  replied  that  a 
cease-fire  is  without  meaning  unless  it  leads 
to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  dispute 
There  is  another  answer  that  is  equally  Im- 
portant. The  United  States  must  be  very 
skeptical  of  any  arrangement  that  seems  to 
give  the  Vietcong  the  title  to  the  land  that 
they  are  holding  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire 
Any  such  formula  would  weaken  and  dis- 
member South  Vietnam  and  make  its  sur- 
vival as  an  Independent  political  entity  com- 
pletely Impossible. 

This  explains  why  the  rulers  of  South 
Vietnam  are  being  so  cautious  about  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  want  to  know 
what  the  United  Nations  can  do  to  guarantee 
that  South  Vietnam  will  In  fact  have  a  free 
choice  In  a  supervised  election  to  chart  It-^ 
own  political  course.  The  United  States  is 
pledged  to  respect  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  while  being  willing  to  accept  the 
unity  of  all  Vietnam.  This  is  a  pleasant  and 
ingenious  formula,  so  long  as  It  does  not 
have  to  be  tested,  but  It  enshrines  a  contra- 
diction and  may  fall  apart  under  the  pull 
of  events. 

By  every  token,  the  Secretary  General 
knows   better   than  officials   In   Washington 


how  fragile  and  contradictory  this  principle 
really  Is.  He  has  asked  for  urgent  studies 
to  be  made  on  the  problems  of  supervised 
elections  so  that  South  Vietnam's  freedom 
of  choice  will  be  a  reality  rather  than  an 
illusion.  He  also  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
conference  room  must  be  a  place  for  gen- 
uine negotiations  Instead  of  being  a  place 
where  the  military  gains  of  the  Communist 
forces  are  ratified  and  accepted. 

These  two  principles,  deeply  held  at  the 
United  Nations,  should  reassure  South  Viet- 
nam that  no  one  is  contemplating  a  diplo- 
matic sellout  In  the  abused  name  of  peace. 

In  these  early  stages  it  Is  Impossible  to 
know  what  the  Soviet  Union  will  do.  If  she 
Is  ready  to  minimize  the  risks  of  war,  she 
will  not  use  her  veto  or  organize  resistance 
to  the  United  Nations  effort.  It  all  depends 
on  how  far  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  go  In 
widening  her  quarrel  with  Communist  China 
and  In  reducing  her  Influence  In  North  Viet- 
nam. The  Secretary  General  Is  now  trying 
to  find  the  answer  to  these  questions  by 
delicate  personal  diplomacy. 

Even  China  may  hesitate  before  she  re- 
bukes and  defies  the  United  Nations.  Yet 
the  Secretary  General,  even  If  his  present  ef- 
forts should  fall,  would  have  provided  an- 
other and  conclusive  proof  of  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  find  an  honorable  end 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


Report  United  States  Rejected  Peace  Bid 

Last  Fall 

(By  Darius  S.  Jhabvala) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration last  fall  rejected  a  proposal  for 
Vietnam  peace  talks  that  had  been  accepted 
without  conditions  by  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  it  was  learned  Saturday. 

This  information,  from  reliable  sources,  Is 
in  direct  conflict  with  President  Johnson's 
statement  at  his  July  28  press  conference 
that  "we  are  re:idy  now,  .as  we  have  always 
been,  to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table." 

The  opportunity  for  a  private  and  unpub- 
liclzed  discussion  with  representatives  of  the 
Hanoi  regime  occurred  early  last  fall,  at  the 
height  of  the  U.S.  presidential  election  cam- 
paign. 

NO  conditions 

The  proposal,  made  by  a  non-Communist 
Asian  diplomat,  was  accepted  by  Hanoi,  which 
did  not  set  forth  any  conditions. 

But  the  Johnson  administration  rejected 
it.  is  is  said,  for  two  reasons: 

Mr.  Johnson  w.as  engaged  In  the  election 
battle  with  former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
who  was  advocating  stronger  U.S.  military 
action  in  the  Vietnam  war.  If  word  of  peace 
talks  had  leaked  out,  Goldwater  might  have 
capitalized  on  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
damaged  the  Democratic  campaign. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  was  in 
turmoil.  Opposition  to  the  military  regime 
of  Premier  Nguyen  Kanh  was  growing,  and 
Washington  believed  that  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  might  cause  tlie  government 
to  fall  (it  did  fall  later). 

Saturday,  an  informed  State  Department 
source,  asked  about  the  story,  replied,  "The 
President  was  never  involved  in  that  one. ' 
He  said  it  was  one  of  many  contacts  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  "There  were  contacts 
going  on  almost  every  other  week." 

ABOUT    PROCEDUnE 

But,  he  said,  this  particular  contact  con- 
cerned only  the  procedure  for  a  meeting  and 
there  was  no  hint  that  anything  would  come 
from  it. 

He  said  "the  election  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

The  effort  to  Initiate  direct  talks  was  made 
shortly  after  the  August  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
crisis,  in  which  the  United  States  conducted 
its  first  two  air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
nam In  retaliation  for  PT  boat  attacks  on 
American  warships  In  the  gulf. 


That  was  6  months  before  the  present  U.S. 
air  offensive  against  North  Vietnam  began 
last  February  7. 

Not  long  before  it  accepted  the  proposal 
for  direct  talks,  Hanoi  had  rejected  an  In- 
vitation by  the  United  Nations  Sectirlty 
Council  to  participate  In  a  debate  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis  with  the  comment  that 
only  the  signers  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords 
were  competent  to  study  "the  war  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  United  States."  The  United 
States  was  not  a  signatory. 

at  RANGOON 

The  proposal,  suggesting  Rangoon,  Burma, 
as  a  meeting  place,  was  discussed  at  the  U.N. 
and  then  relayed  to  Hanoi  by  an  emissary  of 
the  Soviet  foreign  ministry.  There  were 
hints  of  such  a  proposal  at  that  time,  but 
Its  fate  was  never  made  public. 

Later  proposals  for  peace  talks  were  turned 
down  by  Hanoi,  and  the  sources  said  Satur- 
day they  believed  the  U.S.  rejection  of  the 
Rangoon  talks  caused  Hanoi  to  stiffen  its 
resistance  to  negotiations  and  to  intensify 
its  support  of  the  Vietcong  guerrilla  war 
against  South  Vietnam. 

U.S.  officials  have  said  several  times  that 
on  no  occasion  has  Hanoi  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  talk. 

The  sources  pointed  out  Saturday  that 
last  fall's  U.S.  rejection  and  Hanoi  accept- 
ance of  a  negotiation  proposal  is  now  a  foot- 
note in  history.  They  maintained,  however, 
that  had  a  meeting  taken  place,  a  road  to 
peace  In  Vietnam  might  have  been  mapped 
out. 


Hanoi  Seen  as  Unlikely  Air  Target — Har- 
RiMAN,  Taylor  Hint  Steonglt  That  City 
Won't  Be  Hit 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

W.  Averell  Harrlman  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  both  suggested  yesterday  that  Hanoi 
Is  not  a  likely  target  in  American  air  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam. 

"Although  there  has  been  no  assurance 
that  we  wont  bomb  Hanoi,"  Harrlman  said, 
"we  are  a  long  ways  from  it  at  the  present 
time." 

Taylor  argued  against  bombing  the  North 
Vietnamese  capital  on  grounds  that  "we  need 
the  leadership  In  Hanoi  to  be  Intact  to  make 
those  essential  decisions  we  hope  they  will 
make  at  some  time."  He  would  not  say  cate- 
gorically, however,  that  the  city  is  ruled  out 
as  a  future  target. 

RUSK'S    warning 

Although  the  Johnson  administration  has 
repeatedly  said  it  has  no  present  plans  to 
strike  Hanoi,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
has  warned  there  will  be  no  privileged  sanctu- 
ary for  supporters  of  the  Vietcong  Insurgency. 

But  Harrlman  and  Taylor  appeared  to 
throw  out  strong  hints  that  Hanoi  may  be 
Indefinitely  exempted. 

And  Harrlman,  U.S.  Ambassador-at-Large 
who  recently  returned  from  tallrs  with  Rus- 
sian Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin  and  four  other 
chiefs  of  state,  went  out  of  his  way  to  calm 
American  fears  of  further  escalation  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 

Asked  about  a  serious  military  confronta- 
tion with  Communist  China,  Harriman  said, 
"I  see  no  reason  we  should  stir  up  the  public 
to  believing  that  is  the  danger.  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  a  danger." 

But  should  such  a  confrontation  with 
China  occur,  Harriman  told  a  panel  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  (CBS,  WTOP),  "we  would  have 
to  count  upon  Moscow  standing  with  Com- 
munist allies." 

At  the  same  time,  Harriman  said  he  came 
back  from  Moscow  "with  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing that  Mr.  Kosygin  and  his  colleagues  are 
as  anxious  as  we  are  to  prevent  escalation." 

MOSCOW'S  STAND  STATED 

He  stressed  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
play  an  overt  role  as  peacemaker  because 
of  its  competition  with  Pelplng  for  leadership 


of  world  commimslm.  "They  may  be  able  to 
do  things  privately  they  are  not  able  to  do 
publicly,"  he  added. 

And  although  Moscow  supports  North 
Vietnam  and  liberation  movements  generally 
as  the  trend  of  the  future,  Harrlman  said 
Kosygin  told  him  the  Russians  "believe  In 
the  17th  parallel  (the  dividing  line  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam),  indicating  that 
there  should  be  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people." 

In  the  same  vein,  Harrlman  said  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  made  It  plain  to  him  that 
South  Vietnam  should  be  allowed  to  have  its 
Independence  and  that  Tito  regards  China 
as  an  aggressor  nation  and  a  dangerous  one. 

"And  I  wouldn't  be  siu-prlsed  If  that  was 
not  only  his  view  but  also  the  Soviet  view," 
Harriman  added. 

Taylor,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saigon, 
was  Interviewed  on  Meet  the  Press  (NBC-TV- 
WRC). 

He  said  he  would  expect  additional  Amer- 
ican forces  to  follow  the  buildup  to  125,000 
men  announced  by  the  administration. 
Asked  If  he  thought  a  commitment  of  300.000 
to  400,000  might  be  needed  later,  Taylor  said 
he  did  not  think  such  a  large  force  will  be 
required. 

He  also  was  asked  how  long  It  might  take 
to  end  the  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

"I  wouldn't  expect  anything  less  than  1  to 
2  years,"  Taylor  said. 

General  Taylor  was  reminded  that  In  1962 
he  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  had  said  the  United  States  might  be 
able  to  wind  up  its  involvement  by  Christ- 
mas of  that  year. 

"At  that  time  we  had  not  had  the  political 
turbulence,"  Taylor  said,  referring  to  the 
subsequent  overthrow  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment and  the  long  series  of  Saigon  coups  that 
followed. 

The  lack  of  governmental  stability  and  of 
sufficient  trained  military  manpower  are 
the  two  most  pressing  problems  In  South 
Vietnam  today,  said  Taylor. 

But  "the  new  and  broadened  U.S.  commit- 
ment" to  fill  that  manpower  gap  has  given  an 
"enormous  lift"  to  South  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  alike,  he  explained. 

American  air  attacks  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  Taylor  said  at  another  point,  have 
had  "a  very  clear  depressant  effect"  on  in- 
filtration from  the  north. 


United  States  Gave  $350,000  for  Indonesia 
Reactor 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

The  United  States  has  paid  Indonesia 
$350,000  to  assist  the  southeast  Asian  nation 
to  operate  a  small  atomic  research  reactor. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday that  the  sum  was  paid  to  fulfill  an 
atoms-for-peace  agreement  made  in  1960. 

The  reactor,  situated  at  the  Technical  In- 
stitute of  Bandung,  was  purchased  from 
General  Dynamics  and  went  Into  operation 
last  spring  with  uranium  fuel  leased  from 
the  United  States. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  granted  the  $350,000  after  Indonesia 
got  the  facility  running.  The  funds  were 
given  to  Indonesia  last  month. 

The  United  States  must  now  decide  wheth- 
er to  renew  the  5-year  agreement,  which  ex- 
pires September  20.  In  light  of  Indonesian 
President  Sukarno's  pointed  anti-American 
stance  recently,  the  decision  has  strong  polit- 
ical overtones. 

No  negotiations  for  renewing  the  agree- 
ment have  been  started  with  the  Indonesian 
Government.  The  decision  to  go  ahead  or 
not  will  be  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  may  go  to  President  Johnson  for 
approval. 

If  the  United  States  decides  not  to  renew 
the  agreement,  a  problem  In  getting  Indo- 
nesia to  return  the  fuel  may  arise.  Indonesia 
BO  far  has  observed  the  Inspection  and  safety 
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aspects  of  the  agreement.  But  Sukarno's  re- 
action to  an  adverse  decision  is  unpredictable. 

A  second  consideration  Is  Sukarno's  recent 
claims  that  Indonesia  will  soon  have  an 
atomic  bomb.  Informed  sources  say  that  the 
atoms-for-peace  reactor  cannot  technically 
be  used  to  build  a  military  weapon. 

The  Bandung  reactor  Is  the  only  one  known 
to  be  operating  in  Indonesia.  A  Russian- 
built  subcrltical  reactor  stopped  running  In 
1963  when  the  Russians  did  not  replenish  the 
fuel. 

Another  Soviet  reactor  Is  under  construc- 
tion but  not  operating. 

American  assistance  to  Indonesia's  atomic 
program  has  been  criticized  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  Kuala  Lumpur  Thursday,  Reuters  re- 
pHjrted  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman  said: 

"Although  America  says  the  reactor  is  only 
meant  for  peaceful  purposes,  what  guarantee 
Is  there  that  Sukarno  will  not  use  It  for  de- 
struction purposes?" 

Sukarno  has  vowed  that  Indonesia  will 
"crush"  Malaysia,  which  he  considers  a  neo- 
colonlal  federation. 

Earlier  this  week.  Representative  William 
S.  Broomfield,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  was 
critical  of  American  assistance  to  Indonesian 
atomic  research. 


THROWING    AWAY    MARKETS— AND 
FARMERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Al 
Capp.  who  is  famed  for  his  Lil  Abner 
comic  strip,  recently  conjured  up  little 
beings  he  designated  as  "Kigmies." 

"Kigmies"  in  the  cartoon  world, 
ushered  in  an  era  of  improved  human  re- 
lations because  they  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  a  well-planted  foot  in  the  pos- 
terior. Angry  and  frustrated  human  be- 
ings could  get  relief  from  their  frustra- 
tions and  anger  by  kicking  a  Kigmie. 

I  mention  this  because  of  efforts  to 
make  real  life  Kigmies  out  of  the  wheat 
producers  of  the  United  States. 

American  wheat  producers  have  just 
lost  a  share  in  the  sale  of  6.9  million  tons 
of  wheat  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
within  the  past  2  weeks  because  of  an 
unbelievably  foolish  policy,  demanded  by 
maritime  unions  and  maintained  by  our 
Government,  of  requiring  50  percent  of 
any  wheat  sold  for  dollars  to  Soviet  bloc 
countries  to  be  carried  in  American  ships 
at  nearly  twice  what  it  would  cost  to 
move  tho  wheat  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  news  last  week  told  of  Canadian 
sales  to  a  Russian  trade  delegation  of  27.7 
million  bushels  of  wheat  for  shipment 
from  western  Canada,  and  another  187 
million  bur^hcls  for  shipment  from  cast- 
era  Canada,  including  wheat  equivalent 
of  400,000  tons  of  flour.  A  sale  of  7  m'l- 
lion  bushels  to  Czechoslovakia  was  ar- 
ranged during  the  week,  and  an  inde- 
pendent purchase  of  1.1  million  tons  was 
made  from  Argentina. 

The  delivered  cost  of  this  wheat  will 
be  about  S-jOO  million.  The  Canadian 
wheat  producers  will  receive  in  excess  of 
$300  million. 

Russia  is  going  to  need  even  more 
wheat. 

Dr.  Richard  Goodman  of  the  Great 
Plains  Wheat  Council  advises  me  that  the 
best  available  information  Indicates  the 
Russian  crop  this  year  will  be  40  to  41 
million  tons. 

Between  1959  and  1963.  th-^  Russian 
crop  has  averaged  60  million  tons. 


Russia's  requirements  are  55  million 
tons  for  domestic  consumption  and  3  mil- 
lion tons  for  export  to  satellites. 

Assuming  a  41 -million-ton  crop  and  7 
million  tons  of  purchases  to  date,  Rus- 
sia is  still  7  million  tons  short  of  a  nor- 
mal supply  for  domestic  use  and  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  short  if  her  exports 
are  calculated.  Russia  still  needs  wheat 
which  we  might  sell  if  our  unwise  ship- 
ping rules  were  rescinded. 

According  to  press  reports,  Izvestia  has 
started  indicating  to  the  Russian  people 
that  corn  is  a  fine  cereal. 

There  are  indications  that  Mr.  Kosygin 
is  conditioning  his  people  for  the  news 
that  they  must  tighten  their  belts  on 
wheat  consumption  in  the  year  ahead. 
She  has  booked  just  about  all  the  wheat 
Canada  can  spare  until  she  is  certain  of 
yields  from  the  bumper  crop  that  ap- 
pears sure  to  be  harvested  in  the  western 
provinces.  Argentina  and  Australia  are 
out  of  the  market  at  least  until  they 
know  the  size  of  their  1966  crop.  And 
Russia  has  made  one  thing  clear  in  the 
past:  she  will  not  pay  more  for  Amer- 
ican products  than  other  purchasers  from 
the  United  States  have  to  pay,  which  is 
one  effect  of  our  50  percent  U.S.  ship- 
ping requirement. 

We  are  denying  American  wheat  farm- 
ers access  to  a  profitable  commercial 
market  by  our  self-defeating  shipping 
requirement.  We  are  asking  Soviet  pur- 
chasers to  pay  11  to  12  cents  per  bushel 
more  for  wheat  than  other  countries  are 
asked  to  pay — because  of  the  requirement 
that  50  r>ercent  must  be  shipped  in  U.S. 
ships.  As  a  consequence,  we  are  not 
selling  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  to  the 
Russians  or  Eastern  Europeans  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  from  our  competitors  or 
sub.stituto  corn  as  a  cereal,  before  they 
will  patronize  us  at  extra  cost,  even  as 
a  residual  demand  supplier. 

The  shipping  regulation,  designed  to 
placate  two  or  threo  maritime  unions,  is 
helping  no  one  at  i  11.  It  is  givinj  them 
50  percent  of  nothing.  It  is  depriving 
the  United  States  of  an  opportunity  to 
improve  its  balance  of  payments  position 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

While  Canadian  farmers  are  expe- 
riencing an  economic  boom  and  going 
into  all  out  production,  our  wheat  farm- 
ers are  suffering  from  inadequate  markets 
and  from  drastically  curtailed  produc- 
t"on.  While  we  develop  a  f^'rm  program 
prying  people  not  to  produce,  the  Ca- 
npdir'ns  are  forging  ahead,  increasing 
wheft  acreage. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutr^ly  no 
re.is3nr.hie  justification  for  this  self-de- 
feating shipning  restriction.  It  helps  no 
one.  It  hurts  virtually  everybndy.  If 
anyone  draws  any  satisfaction  from  the 
false  hope  thot  this  silly  shinping  rc- 
strict'.on  Is  hurting  the  Ru.ssians  find  the 
E:^st  Europeans  he  should  simply  take 
a  look  at  the  Russian  purchase  mis- 
sions which  ai-e  securing  grain  from  our 
competitors  all  over  the  world.  All  we 
are  doing  is  sticking  our  heads  in  ths 
.sand  at  a  cost  of  soveral  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  ourselves  while  we 
invite  our  competitors  to  develop  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  Russian  and  East  Euro- 
pean wheat  markets. 


It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  same  labor  leaders  who  ask  us  to  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  on  the  ground  that  it 
hurts  the  economy  can  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  removing  a  much  more  damaging 
restriction  on  our  economy.  There  are 
many  more  compelling  reasoiis  for  re- 
moving the  irrational  restriction  on 
American  wheat  sales  than  there  are  for 
repealing  section  14(b).  I  for  one  have 
very  little  enthusiasm  for  a  crusade 
against  14(b)  at  a  time  when  top  labor 
leaders  are  insisting  on  pointless  restric- 
tions on  the  shipment  of  American 
wheat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  editorials  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune.  The  first  appeared 
Sunday,  August  8.  and  calls  for  termina- 
tion of  the  50-percent  shipping  require- 
ment. The  second  appeared  Saturday, 
August  14,  as  a  reply  to  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  appearing  in  the  same 
paper,  in  regard  to  wheat  sales. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    T.ibune. 
Aug.  8,  1965) 
Let's  Sell  More  U.S.  Wheat  Abroad 

Senator  George  MgGovern,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  has  asked  that  America  drop 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  of  cash  sales 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  be  shipped  in  U.S.  vessels. 
The  regulation  boosts  the  price  of  U.S.  wheat 
by  11  to  15  cents  a  bushel  and  exports  have 
dropped  to  almost  nothing. 

Yet  a  Russian  delegation  is  In  Canada  right 
now  negotiating  for  wheat.  The  United 
States  clamps  acreage  controls  on  wheat- 
growing  and  has  a  carryover  of  800  million 
bushels.  Canada  and  Australia  have  virtu- 
ally no  carryover,  thanks  largely  to  sales  to 
Commimist  countries,  and  they  are  encour- 
aging farmers  to  grow  more  wheat.  Can- 
ada's wiieat  acreage  last  year  was  tip  30  per- 
cent from  the  1955-59  average,  Australia's 
60  percent. 

The  US.  maritime  lndu.stry,  and  particu- 
larly Its  labor  force,  exacted  the  50-percent 
promise  from  President  Kennedy  when 
American  wheat  went  to  Russia  In  1963-64. 
But  the  uproar  then,  and  the  consequent 
higher  price  for  U.S.  wheat  because  U.S.  ships 
cliarge  higher  rates,  has  turned  away  Rus- 
sian buyers  and  there  are  no  shipments. 
Thus  Senator  McGovern  sensibly  called  for 
giving  up  the  50-percent-or-nothlng  regtila- 
tlon. 

A  big  share  of  Canadian  and  Australian 
wheat  export*  go  to  Red  China.  In  part  the 
wheat  replaces  more  expensive  rice  which  the 
Chinese  sell  abroad  for  hard  currency.  The 
United  States  is  not  presently  Interested  in 
trading  with  Communist  China,  but  certainly 
American  agricxilture  would  benefit  from 
more  fnrm  product  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
Europe. 

It's  time  to  talk  turkey  to  maritime  man- 
cgemeat  and  labor. 


I  Prom    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)     Tribune. 
Aug.  14.  1965] 
End  Embargo  on  U.S.  Wheat  to  Russia 
Divid  Lawrence  Implies  In  his  column  on 
this  page  that  the  sale  of  American  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  undermine  our  war 
effort    in   Vietnam.     That's   a    highly    ques- 
tionable argument. 

First  of  all,  we  aren't  selling  any  wheat  to 
Russia.  Our  Commerce  Department  won't 
Issue  export  licenses  unless  the  U.S.  sellers 
promise  to  send  half  the  wheat  In  U.S.  ships. 
That   boosts    the    costs   so    high    that    U.S 


wheat  can't  compete  with.  Canadian,  Aus- 
tralian or  Argentine  wheat,  which  is  sent  In 
cheaper  foreign  vessels. 

We  send  the  Soviet  Union  soybean  oil,  tal- 
low and  Just  about  every  other  farm  com- 
modity without  export  licenses.  But  mari- 
time unions  and  some  shipping  lines  raised 
a  fuss  2  years  ago  about  wheat  going  to  Rus- 
sia In  foreign  bottoms.  President  Kennedy, 
to  appease  the  unions,  said  half  of  future 
shipments  would  go  In  U.S.  craft. 

"The  Commerce  Department  enforces  the 
arrangement  by  requiring  export  licenses  for 
wheat.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
asked  the  Commerce  Department  to  rescind 
the  wheat  license  requirement.  The  White 
House  has  said  that  farm  exports  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  are  In  the  national  Interest.  It 
therefore  seems  time  for  President  Johnson 
to  tell  Commerce  to  end  its  arrangement 
with  the  mariLlme  unions. 

Labor  isn't  getting  anything  out  of  the 
present  deal,  since  there  are  no  wheat  ship- 
ments. But  the  taxpayer  may  get  soaked. 
As  U.S.  wheat  surpluses  pile  up  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  farmers  to  retire  more 
wheat  acres.  The  storage  costs  on  Govern- 
ment-held wheat  are  enormous.  But  Can- 
ada and  Australia  have  no  wheat  surpluses. 
They  are  selling  vast  amounts  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Russia  is  sending  little  or  no  wheat  to  Red 
China.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  a  short  crop  this 
year,  far  less  than  It  needs  at  home.  And 
relations  between  Moscow  and  Peking  con- 
tinue strained..  Rather  than  U.S.  wheat 
sales  to  Russia  circumventing  our  efforts  In 
Vietnam,  they  might  help  us  indirectly  there. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  13,  deploring  our  loss  of 
a  share  of  the  Eastern  wheat  trade  and 
condemning  political  strikes  by  the  mari- 
time unions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lost  Opportunities  in  Wheat 

The  United  States  Is  the  odd  man  out  In 
the  huge  wheat  purchases  being  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Canada  and  Argentina  have 
received  windfalls  largely  because  U.S.  wheat 
is  too  costly  as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
discriminatory  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  wheat  exports  to  Soviet-bloc  countries 
must  be  shipped  In  American  vessels. 

The  United  States  exclusion  Is  unfortunate 
on  many  counts.  Sales  from  the  Nation's 
surplus  would  have  meant  greater  prosperity 
In  farming  districts.  They  would  also  have 
increased  the  trade  surplus  in  the  Nation's 
balance  of  payments.  Beyond  these  economic 
gains,  the  sales  would  have  given  tangible 
expression  to  the  Johnson  administration's 
desire  to  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  so,  the  big  Russian  purchases  are 
important  to  the  West.  For  Canada  they 
mean  higher  incomes  in  agriculture,  the  one 
area  of  her  economy  that  has  not  been  enjoy- 
ing boom  conditions,  and  a  cut  In  the  big 
deficit  In  the  Canadian  balance  of  payments. 
As  far  as  Argentina  Is  concerned,  the  Inflow 
of  scarce  dollars  will  have  an  even  more 
significant  impact  on  her  inflation-racked, 
capital-short  economy. 

The  United  States  Itself  will  reap  benefits 
Indirectly.  If  the  Russians  pay  for  a  good 
portion  of  their  ptirchases  by  selling  gold  In 
London,  the  Treasury  will  not  have  to  supply 
as  much  gold  from  Its  own  dwindling  stock 
to  meet  the  demands  of  private  and  official 
sellers  of  dollars.  Thus  the  Russians  will  be 
helping  to  calm  the  nervousness  that  has 
threatened  to  curb  International  trade  and 
investment. 

The  West  also  Is  bolstered  by  the  continued 
demand  for  grains   from  the  country  that 


had  once  been  the  granary  of  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  made  great  advances  In  in- 
dustrialization and  technology  but  It  has 
utterly  failed  to  match  the  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  In  American  agriculture. 
And  because  Russia  has  to  depend  on  outside 
sources  of  food  supply,  Its  leaders  must  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  strengthening  their 
relations  with  those  who  can  meet  their 
needs. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  champion  of  liberalized  trade  and  which 
has  wheat  to  sell,  cannot  participate  In  this 
trade  with  Ru.sia  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  American  shipping.  Yet  the  very  unions 
that  have  done  most  to  make  the  American 
merchant  marine  uneconomic  are  the  chief 
insisters  on  quota  preference  guarantees. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  has 
accurately  testified  that,  if  the  shipping  re- 
strictions were  eliminated,  the  almost  certain 
result  would  be  a  protest  strike  by  dock  and 
maritime  unions. 

A  large  part  of  the  merchant  fleet  is  al- 
ready strike-bound  for  reasons  that  are  a 
compound  of  economics  and  Interunion  war- 
fare. Political  strikes  are  just  one  more  of 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  demise  of 
American  shipping;  they  also  undermine  our 
prosperity  and  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimo'js  consent  tliat  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Star,  urging 
that  we  sell  wheat  to  Russia  on  the  same 
terms  as  anyone  else,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wheat  for   Russia 

Considering  the  hullabaloo  raised  In  rigid 
anti-Communist  circles  by  Canada's  wheat 
sale  to  Russia  2  years  ago,  It  is  encouraging 
that  the  announcement  of  a  new  whopping 
214-milllon  bushel  deal  has  aroused  hardly  a 
murmur  of  criticism. 

In  fact  It  Is  a  good  deal  from  everyone's 
point  of  view.  The  Canadians  of  course  are 
delighted  to  find  such  a  ready  market  for 
what  promises  to  be  a  record  wheat  harvest 
this  year.  For  the  Russians  the  purchase  Is 
a  necessity  forced  on  them  by  the  still  glaring 
deficiencies  of  their  agricultural  program. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world  it  Is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  growing  maturity  and  reasonableness  In 
dealings  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  there  Is 
nothing  in  this  transaction  which  favors 
Russia  in  a  competitive  way.  Leaders  of  the 
Soviet  trade  mission  in  Toronto  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  hope  to  Increase  their  ex- 
ports to  Canada  to  cover  some  of  the  $450 
million  cost  of  the  wheat  purchases.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  is  a  lively  possi- 
bility that  they  will  be  forced  to  dispose  of 
a  fairly  hefty  chunk  of  Russia's  dwindling 
gold  reserves  to  foot  the  Canadian  bill. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the  West  has 
no  more  Interest  in  keeping  Russians  on 
short  rations  than  the  Soviet  Government 
has.  Liberalization  of  trade  between  the 
two  blocs  is,  Indeed,  an  essential  feature  of 
the  Interpenetratlon  of  goods,  people,  and 
Ideas,  along  with  decreasing  antagonism 
which  Is  the  announced  policy  of  virtually 
every  Western  government. 

There  are  still  some,  to  be  sure,  who  feel 
that  any  "traflac  with  the  enemy,"  in  wheat 
or  anything  else,  is  little  short  of  treason. 
But  fortunately  this  adamatlne  brand  of 
anticommunlsm  Is  a  good  deal  less  fashion- 
able today  than  It  used  to  be.  And  dogmatic 
rigidities  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
are  beginning  to  give  way. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  release  by  Great  Plains 


Wheat,  Inc.,  reporting  a  telegram  sent 
by  the  association  to  the  President  and 
the  other  indicating  that  the  United 
States  might  have  had  half  of  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  business  which  amounts  to 
1,260  trainloads  of  wheat — 359,785  truck- 
loads,  and  about  25  million  bushels  more 
wheat  than  is  produced  in  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Colorado  combined. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Press  Release  bt  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. — The  announcement 
today  that  Russia  has  just  completed  the 
purchase  of  6.9  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
from  Canada  and  Argentina  has  prompted 
an  urgent  request  by  Howard  W.  Hardy,  pres- 
ident of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  the  telegram  to  President  Johnson, 
Hardy  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
lift  the  restriction  of  the  50  percent  U.S. -flag 
requirement  on  shipping  of  U.S.  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  "Much  of  the  business  that  has 
gone  to  Canada  could  have  been  ours  had  It 
not  been  for  this  shipping  requirement," 
Hardy  said.  "Additional  wheat  export  busi- 
ness with  Russia  as  well  as  a  large  amount 
for  Eastern  Europe  Is  yet  to  be  contracted 
and  the  United  States  can  still  realize  most 
of  this  business  If  the  shipping  requirement 
is  lifted." 

Of  the  6.9  million  tons^old  to  Russia. 
700,000  metric  tons  were  purchased  from 
Canada  via  Vancouver  last  week,  1,200,000 
metric  tons  from  Argentina  late  Tuesday 
and  5  million  metric  tons  from  Canada  via 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Wednesday. 

According  to  Hardy,  more  than  one-half  of 
this  sale  would  have  been  purchased  from 
the  United  States  had  there  been  no  50  per- 
cent shipping  requirement.  In  explaining 
the  UB.  shipping  barrier  the  grain  marketing 
association's  president  said  the  Government's 
requirement  that  a  full  50  percent  of  wheat 
cargoes  to  Russian  bloc  countries  move  on 
U.S.-flag  merchant  ships  is  a  major  deter- 
rent in  American  marketing  programs. 

"The  requirement  is  understandable  in 
terms  of  foreign  aid  cargoes,"  Hardy  said, 
"but  makes  little  sense  when  applied  to 
purely  commercial  dollar  sales." 

Hardy  pointed  out  that  the  50-percent 
requirement  Is  only  an  administrative  ruling 
and  could  be  removed  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

"The  effect  of  this  recent  wheat  sale  to 
Russia  by  Canada  and  Argentina  Is  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  economy  of  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  farmer.  The  6.9  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  Is  equivalent  to  251,850,000 
bushels  of  wheat  or  a  total  acreage  of  8.- 
930,000.  This  represents  17.9  percent  of  all 
acres  planted  In  the  United  States,  Including 
all  classes  of  wheat,"  Hardy  said. 

"The  American  wheat  farmer  is  by  no 
means  the  only  segment  of  our  economy  af- 
fected by  this  recent  Russian  wheat  sale,"  he 
said.  "Railroads,  trucking  firms,  and  steam- 
ship lines,  and  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  employed  by  them  have  suffered  a 
great  loss. 

"The  Russian  sales  represent  125,925  rail- 
road boxcar  loadings  or  1,260  trainloads. 

"The  sale  represents  359,785  truckloadlngs. 

"The  sale  represents  460  steamship  load- 
ings figuring  15,000  metric  tons  per  load. 

"Another  aspect  of  this  sale  to  Russia 
shows  that  the  purchase  represents  25 '/2  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  more  than  the  total 
production  of  all  classes  of  wheat  from  the 
States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Colorado. 

"This  figure  Is  nearly  the  entire  antici- 
pated wheat  production  of  Kansas  for  1965 
and  is  111,751,000  bushels  more  than  the 
total  production  this  year  In  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 
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"On  the  average  price  of  $70  per  ton,  this 
Russian  wheat  sale  represents  a  staggering 
$483-mllllon  volume  loss  to  the  United 
States,"  Hardy  said. 

DOMESTIC    WHEAT    BATTLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  turn  to  what  is  happening 
to  wheat  producers  on  the  domestic 
market  scene. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
vote  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  on  an 
omnibus  farm  bill.  The  bill  contains  a 
provision  that  U.S.  producers  who  limit 
their  production  shall  receive  certifi- 
cates assuring  them  100  percent  of  par- 
ity return  for  wheat  used  for  food  in  this 
country. 

T\\'o  bakery  unions  and  two  dozen 
baking  companies,  including  giant  con- 
cerns which  have  pleaded  nolle  conten- 
dere to  price  fixing,  have  organized  a 
wheat  users  committee  to  opr>ose  the 
higher  certificate  value. 

The  higher  certificate  value  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  1 -pound 
bakery  product  by  7  mills — seven-tenths 
of  a  penny.  It  would  thus  increase  the 
cost  of  bread  from  21.6  cents  per  pound 
loaf  to  22.3  cents  if  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

In  1948,  Mr.  President,  a  loaf  of  bread 
cost  13^2  cents. 

The  farmer  got  2.7  cents  for  the  wheat 
in  it. 

Today  the  farmer  gets  only  2.5  cents 
for  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread — less 
than  in  1948. 

But  the  price  of  the  bread  has  gone 
from  13 '2  to  21.6  cents  to  pay  higher 
wages,  increased  transportation  costs, 
and  increased  bakery  returns. 

When  the  bakery  workers  go  for 
higher  wages  and  increase  the  cost  of 
bread  to  consumers,  nothing  is  said  of 
a  bread  tax  by  the  labor  unions.  When 
transportation  rates  go  up,  nothing  is 
said  of  a  bread  tax.  When  the  giant 
bakery  concerns  stretch  out  their  returns 
a  bit,  they  do  not  accuse  themselves  of 
levying  a  bread  tax. 

But  let  it  be  proposed  to  give  the 
farmers  of  America  a  fair  return  for  the 
product  of  their  labor  and  capital,  and 
it  becomes  a  bread  tax. 

When  wheat  prices  look  as  if  they 
mi£jht  go  down,  the  bakeries  and  their 
allies  regard  wheat  price  as  an  inconse- 
quential part  of  the  cost  of  bread,  which 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  price. 

In  May  1963,  after  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers had  voted  "No"  in  a  referendum 
on  compulsoiy  acreage  controls,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  price  of  wheat  would 
drop  75  cents  a  bushel,  the  Immediate 
response  from  the  baking  industry  was 
that  there  would  be  no  effect  on  bread 
prices. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  22,  1963, 
quoted  a  baker  as  saying  that  the  price 
of  bread  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
wheat  price  decline  because  wheat  is  too 
small  a  part  of  the  cost  of  bread,  adding: 
As  long  as  the  customer  wants  a  fresh, 
wholesome  loaf  of  bread  produced  by  a 
decently  paid  bakery  employee  In  an  ex- 
tremely competitive  market,  we  will  have  to 
spend  the  money  on  preservative  chemicals, 
vitamins  and  other  additives,  packaging, 
salaries,  and  other  things,  of  which  flour  Is 
the  least  Important  iactor. 


The  National  Grange  has  suggested 
that  perhaps  Congress  should  take  a  look 
at  the  baJcery  companies  which  have 
jointly  announced  that  an  increase  of 
seven-tenths  of  a  penny  in  wheat  cost 
would  cause  bread  prices  to  rise  2  cents 
a  loaf.  It  is  a  different  story  when  wheat 
prices  are  going  up — entirely  different. 
Then  wheat  becomes  a  big  factor  in 
price. 

On  Friday,  August  13,  the  Grange 
called  on  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
to  "take  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to 
protect  consumers  from  the  illegitimate 
ti-ust." 

The  Grange  names  members  of  the 
Wheat  Users  Committee,  now  threaten- 
ing the  Nation  with  a  rise  in  bread  prices 
of  nearly  300  percent  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  wheat  value,  in  their  effort  to 
defeat  the  proposal  to  pay  wheat  farmers 
a  decent  return. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  Grange  statement  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For   Release   by   the   Nation.al   Grange 

Washington,  D.C,  August  13. — The  Na- 
tional Grange  today  protested  the  antitrust 
activities  of  the  bread  bakery  industry. 

In  a  telegram  to  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  the  Grange  called 
for  "prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  protect 
consumers  from  the  illegitimate  trust." 

The  trust  involves  American  Bakeries,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Ward  Baking  Co.,  of  New 
York,  N.Y.,  both  recently  enjoined  by  Federal 
court  In  Jacksonville.  Pla.  A  third  member 
is  General  Baking  Co.,  which  has  an  inter- 
locking directorate  with  Ward.  Others  op- 
erating under  Federal  restraining  orders  are 
Derst  Baking  Co.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  Flowers 
Baking  Co..  of  ThomasvUle,  Ga.:  Southern 
Bakeries  Co..  of  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and  the  Na- 
tions largest — Continental  Baking  Co. 

In  the  telegram,  the  Grange  praised  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for  its  July  29 
consent  Judgment  which  forbids  the  com- 
panies to  engage  in  anticompetitive  activi- 
ties. 

"The  Judgment."  National  Grange  Legisla- 
tive Representative  Harry  L.  Graham  said, 
"applies  to  civilian  consumers  only  in  Florida 
and  Georgia."  He  pointed  out  It  does  not 
restrain  the  companies  from  price  fixing  In 
the  other  States  in  which  they  operate. 

According  to  their  last  annual  reports, 
American,  CSeneral,  and  Ward  bakeries  oper- 
ate 131  bakeries,  with  206  distribution  cen- 
ters including  subsidiaries  and  affiliates. 

"The  three."  Graham  said,  "represent  the 
largest  sales  and  second  largest  earnings  in 
the  bread  bakery  business." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  extremely  gratifying  to  me  that 
many  leading  newspapers  have  supported 
the  proposed  increase  in  domestic  wheat 
certificate  values. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
In  an  editorial  June  29,  called  the  bread 
tax  argument  being  made  by  the  bak- 
eries and  the  bakery  unions,  a  "phony" 
argument. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  calls  the 
bread  tax  charge  an  exaggerated  argu- 
ment and  suggests  that  one  way  or  an- 
other, additional  returns  must  be  pro- 
vided "if  the  Great  Society  Is  ever  to 
incorporate  its  diminishing  rural  pop- 
ulation." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  the  two  editorials  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

June  29,  1965] 

Bread    Tax  Charge 

rhe  attack  agalI^st  the  wheat  acreage  diver- 
sion and  price  support  program  as  a  bread 
tax  on  consumers  is  one  of  the  more  cynical 
pieces  of  political  demagogy  to  be  practiced 
lately.  This  program  requires  domestic 
processors  of  wheat  to  buy  certificates  worth 
75  cents  a  bushel  and  exporters  to  buy  cer- 
tificates worth  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  cer- 
tificates are  given  to  farmers  as  a  part  of 
their  payment  for  complying  with  acreage 
restrictions. 

Since  the  certificate  program  began,  the 
price  support  loan  on  wheat  has  been  reduced 
from  $2  a  bushel  to  $1.25.  The  average 
"blend"  certificate  value,  which  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  domestic  to  export  sales,  last  year 
was  43  cents  and  this  year  is  to  be  44  cents. 
The  total  support  price  to  wheat  growers  this 
year  will  average  $1.69  per  bushel,  as  com- 
pared with  $2  In  1962. 

The  domestic  miller  will  pay  about  the 
same  for  wheat  this  year  as  in  1962,  since 
the  market  price  plus  the  certificate  will 
cost  about  $2  per  bushel. 

The  "bread  tax"  charge  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  price  support  cost  now 
is  paid  by  the  public  as  consumers  Instead  of 
taxpayers.  The  flour  millers  pass  on  the  cost 
of  the  certiflcates  in  the  price  of  flour. 

The  bread  tax  charge  Is  cynical  because 
everyone  knows  the  price  of  bread  Is  only 
slightly  related  to  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
cost  of  wheat  makes  up  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  retail  price  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products.  About  80  percent  of  the  price  is 
made  up  of  processing  and  marketing  costs. 

The  total  cost  of  wheat  to  flour  millers  Is  no 
higher  than  it  was  3  years  ago  and  is  lower 
than  it  was  in  the  early  1950"s  when  price 
supports  were  higher.  Yet  the  prices  of  bread 
and  other  wheat  products  are  considerably 
higher  because  of  Increased  labor  and  other 
manufacturing  costs. 

The  price  of  white  bread  has  risen  every 
year  since  1950  but  not  because  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up.  If  the  wheat  program  Is  ex- 
tended by  Congress  and  the  administration 
recommendations  are  approved,  the  wheat 
certiflcates  will  be  Increased  in  value.  Since 
the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  Is 
around  2  cents,  raising  the  certiflcate  value 
to  $1.25  (a  20-percent  increase  in  the  total 
cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller)  could  not  Justify 
as  much  as  a  1-cent  increase  In  the  price  of 
bread. 

If  this  part  of  the  subsidy  is  paid  In  the 
form  of  a  charge  on  consumers  instead  of 
taxpayers.  It  cannot  affect  low-Income  con- 
sumers perceptibly. 

Whether  it  is  a  good  idea  to  raise  the  re- 
turns to  wheat  growers  by  any  method  Is  a 
separate  question.  But  the  method  of  a 
higher  certiflcate  value  should  not  be  dis- 
carded on  such  phony  ground  as  the  bread 
tax  argument. 


[Prom   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Aug.  10.  1965] 

A  Rural  Rescue  Act 

If  the  Johnson  administration  could  apply 
the  same  consensus  strategy  to  farm  policy 
that  It  has  so  successfully  applied  to  several 
major  new  bills,  the  result  would  be  a  bold 
new  farm  program.  But  there  Is  no  con- 
sensus on  farm  policy. 

Consequently  Congress  faces  a  fight  over 
the  administration  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  fight  pits  what 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  calls  the 


Bread  Trust  against  what  his  opponents  term 
a  bread  tax. 

These  charges  focus  public  attention  on 
only  one  aspect  of  the  farm  bill:  the  wheat 
provision.  It  would  require  wheat  processors 
to  buy  certificates  at  $1.25  a  bushel.  Instead 
of  75  cents.  The  50-cent  Increase,  plus  reg- 
ular price  supports  at  $1.25.  would  give  the 
farmer  $2.50  a  bushel — or  nearly  parity. 

No  doubt  the  processors  would  pass  the 
increased  certiflcates  charge  on  to  consum- 
ers. So  the  processors.  Joined  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  speak  of  a 
ijread  tax.  It  Is  an  exaggerated  charge.  The 
.\grlculture  Committee  majority  doubts  that 
the  new  costs  to  processors  would  add  as 
much  as  a  penny  to  their  costs  on  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  farmer  receives  only  about  3 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  one  loaf,  and  though 
the  retail  price  has  gone  up  8  cents  in  recent 
years,  the  farmer  has  not  had  any  share  of 
the  rise. 

Secretary  Freeman  bases  his  counterattack 
partly  on  the  fact  that  five  major  processors 
among  3.500  baking  firms  enjoyed  57  percent 
of  the  baking  industry's  profits  (after  taxes) . 
His  exaggerated  talk  of  a  bread  trust  does 
not  prove,  however,  that  a  few  companies  set 
the  price  of  bread.  It  does  suggest  the  irony 
of  such  Industrial  giants  suddenly  rushing  to 
tiie  defense  of  the  poor  farmer  and  the  poor 
consumer. 

In  all  this  flamboyant  propaganda  there  is 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  bur- 
den of  farm  subsidies  should  be  transferred 
from  the  taxpayer  to  the  consumer.  In 
theory,  tax-supported  subsidies  are  fairer. 
In  practice,  if  the  Hoiise  committee  and  Mr. 
Freeman  are  right,  the  consumer  should  pay 
very  little  more  for  bread — while  the  Govern- 
ment saves  more  than  $150  million  a  year  and 
raises  wheat  farmers'  Income  by  as  much. 

This  will  be  a  neat  trick  if  it  works,  and  It 
is  worth  a  trial.  It  Is  worth  a  trial  because 
the  alternatives  of  no  farm  bill  or  of  con- 
tinued high  Federal  costs  are  unacceptable, 
and  because  a  slight  shift  In  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  people  who  buy  It  makes  some  sense. 

Primarily  It  is  worth  a  trial  because  rural 
America  lives  increasingly  close  to  poverty 
and  needs  help.  Only  400.000  of  3  million 
farmers  earn  anything  near  parity  Income 
despite  the  flight  from  farm  to  city.  We 
would  prefer  to  see  a  farm  program  with 
payments  graduated  to  individual  need,  but 
surely  the  Nation's  food  costs  must  be  grad- 
uated to  the  needs  of  its  food  producers. 

Today  8  percent  of  the  population  produces 
food  for  all  the  population.  Despite  this 
record  of  general  efficiency,  farm  prices  have 
dropped  15  percent  In  17  years  while  living 
costs  have  increased  35  percent.  America 
spends  less  on  food,  propyortlonately,  than 
any  other  country,  but  farmers  as  a  whole  do 
not  enjoy  a  proportionate  share  of  the  pros- 
perity they  have  helped  to  create. 

Well-fed  Americans  can  afford  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  food.  One  way  or  another  they 
will  have  to  do  so,  If  the  Great  Society  is  ever 
to  Incorporate  Its  diminishing  nu^l  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
America  wants  to  continue  to  enjoy 
abundant  food  at  the  lowest  real  cost 
any  nation  ever  enjoyed — less  than  18  V2 
percent  of  income — some  consideration 
Is  going  to  have  to  be  shown  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  food. 

The  producers  are  not  Kigmies. 

If  they  continue  to  be  treated  as  such, 
the  day  will  not  be  far  off  that  a  few 
huge  corporations  will  control  agricul- 
tural production,  as  they  now  control  the 
bulk  of  baking,  and  food  prices  will,  in 
my  opinion,  begin  to  rise    substantially. 

The  Nation  will  then  know  what  bread 
taxes    and    food   taxes,    assessed   by   a 


monopolistic  food  production  industry, 
i-eally  are. 

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of   1965". 
amendments  to  title  I — youth  programs 
Job  Corps — Cuban  refugees 

Sec.  2.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States." 
Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 

Sec.  3.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an 
enrollee  who  Is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  following  form:  'I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic'.  The 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath 
or  affirmation  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion." 

Job     Corps — Application     of     Federal     Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act 

Sec.  4.  Section  106(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  The  term  'performance  of  duty'  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  In  an  activity  (In- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Corps." 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activities 

Sec.  5.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  "male"  before  the  word  "enroUees" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  6.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
unnumbered  pjiragraph  following  the  end  of 
subsection  (a) ,  as  follows: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In 
the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January 
1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214 
(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States." 


Work     training    programs — Limitations    on 
Federal  assistance 
Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of 
the   Economic   Opportimlty  Act  of   1964   is 


amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "three",  and  by  striking  out 
",  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,". 

Work-study  programs — Limitations  on 
Federal  assistance 

Sec.  8.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"three",  and  by  striking  out  "or  June  30, 
1966,  whichever  Is  later.". 

amendments  to  title  n — urban  and  hural 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Community  action  programs — Public 
information 

Sec.  9.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  which  includes  provision  for  feasi- 
ble access  of  the  public  to  Information  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings  at  the  request 
of  appropriate  local  community  groups,  and 
reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records 
of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
the  program,  In  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director. " 

Sec.  10.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  as  follows : 

Between  the  words  "Including"  and  "em- 
ployment" In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  Insert  the  words:  "but  not  limited  to". 

Between  the  words  "management."  and 
"welfare"  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a) ,  Insert  the  words:  "family  planning,  con- 
sumer credit  education,  consumer  debt  coun- 
seling,". 

Special  programs  for  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed poor 

Sec.  11.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  pro- 
grams (1)  which  Involve  activities  directed 
to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed 
poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects 
and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise, 
to  secure  appropriate  employment  or  train- 
ing assistance  under  other  programs,  (2) 
which,  In  addition  to  other  services  provided, 
will  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in 
projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautlflcation 
of  the  community  or  area  served  by  the  pro- 
gram, including  without  limitation  activities 
which  will  contribute  to  the  management, 
conservation,  or  development  of  natural 
resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and 
other  lands,  and  (3)  which  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  as- 
sure that  the  program  is  In  the  public  Inter- 
est and  otherwise  consistent  with  policies 
applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection 
of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of 
basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable  condi- 
tions of  employment." 

General  community  action  programs — Self- 
help  housing  rehabilitation 

Sec.  12.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  In  extending  assistance  xmder  this 
section  the  Director  shall  also  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  will, 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  Instruction  in  basic 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation: 
Provided.  That  such  progrtims  wUl  not  result 
in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers." 
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General  community  action  programs — Limi- 
tions  on  Federal  assistance 
Sec.  13  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
208(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  or  June  30.  1966.  whichever  Is 
later,". 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  objective  cri- 
teria pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be 
reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com- 
munity action  programs  or  components  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  205 
for  a  period  prescribed  In  such  regulations." 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  requirement 
Imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved." 

Participation  of  State  activities 
Sec.  14.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  the  following:  "in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  continuing  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies 
on  the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  programs". 

Disapproval  of  plans 
Sec.    15.  Section  209(c)    of   the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed.     Sub- 
section "(d)"  Is  redesignated  "(c)". 

Notices 

Sec.  16.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  ap- 
plication from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for 
a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on 
In  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com- 
munity action  agency  carrying  on  a  number 
of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five 
days,  give  notice  to  such  community  action 
agency  of  the  receipt  of  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  sepa- 
rate contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  prac- 
tical and  that  special  cause  has  been  shown, 
he  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to. 
or  to  contract  directly  with,  such  agency. 

Sec.  17.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  retltled  to  Include 
the  words  "political  activities  and"  pre- 
ceding the  word  "preference". 

Section  211  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (a),  as  fol- 
lows, and  redesignating  existing  section  211 
as  subsection  "(b)"; 

"(a)  Any  person  who  is  employed  by  any 
agency  administering  or  conducting  a  com- 
munity action  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  part  and  whose  salary  is  paid  In 
principal  part  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  local  agency 
for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  prevent  pernlcloua 
political  activities',  approved  August  2,  1939 
(53  Stat.  1147).  as  amended." 

Adult  basic  education  programs — 
Payments;  Federal  share 

Ssc.  18.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economlo 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 


Adult  basic  education  programs — 
Teacher  training 
Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "From  the  sums  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title"  In  section 
213(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "From 
so  much  of  the  stuns  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  sec- 
tion 219  and  Inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 217  the  following  new  section  218: 

"Teacher   training   projects 

"Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  re- 
served and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities.  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide  training  to  persons 
engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  Instruc- 
tors for  Individuals  described  in  section  212. 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances.  If  any 
(Including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses), for  persons  undergoing  such  train- 
ing and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  deter- 
mine." 

Voluntary   assistance   program   for   needy 
children 

Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  part  C  thereof,  and  by  redesignating  part 
D  as  part  C  and  section  221  as  section  220. 

amendments    to    title    III SPECIAL     PROGRAM 

TO    COMBAT    POVERTY    IN    RX7BAL    AREAS 

Sec.  21.  In  title  III  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  in  the  heading  "Part 
A— AuTHORiTT  To  Make  Grants  and  Loans", 
delete  the  words  "Grants  and"  and  the  dash 
after  the  word  "make"  in  the  first  subse- 
quent sentence  and  the  subsequent  number 
"(1)". 

Cooperative  associations — Prohibition  of 
loans    to   assist    manufacturing 

Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  ":  Pro- 
vided. That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freez- 
ing, or  other  processing  used  In  preparing  or 
marketing  edible  farm  products,  including 
dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  results  In  the  creation  of  a  new  or 
diflerent  substance." 

Assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonally  em- 
ployed agricultural  employees 

Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Migrants  and  seasonally  employed  agricul- 
tural employees 

"Sec.  311.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
develop  and  Implement  a  program  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  ad- 
ministering, and  operating  programs  which 
will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily  con- 
tribute to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  mi- 
gratory workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers 
and  their  families  In  the  fields  of  housing, 
sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of 
children." 

Sec.  24.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "January  31,  1965"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "June  30,  1966". 

amendment   to   title    V WORK    EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity  Act   of    1964   is  amended    (1)    by 


Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Workers  in  farm 
families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  in- 
come shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

Vista  volunteers — Assignment;  application  o/ 
other  provisions  and  Federal  laws 

Sec  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  para- 
graph (2)  following  the  clause  designation 
"(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  con- 
nection with  programs  or  activities  author- 
ized, supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirma- 
tion; but,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

"(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under 
section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en- 
trance salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  ac- 
tivities', approved  August  2.  1939  (53  Stat. 
1147).  a  volunteer  under  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

National  Advisory  Council 

Sec  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  The  President  shall,  during 
1965.  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Council")  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  administration  and 
operation  of  programs  under  this  Act,  eval- 
uating their  effectiveness  In  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  making  recommen- 
dations for  the  Improvement  of  such  pro- 
grams, adnainlstration,  and  operation.  In- 
cluding proposals  for  changes  in  this  Act 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  shall  consist  of 
twenty-one  persons  who  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  public  in  general  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  From  among  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman,  who  shall  not  be  a  regular 
full-time  employee  of  the  United  States. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  a  year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and 
the  Director  shall,  in  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  Advisory  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti- 


nent data  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out 
such  functions. 

"(d)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
niendations  to  the  President  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1966.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  his  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations." 

Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

Sec  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

"Sec  610.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  whenever  feasible  the  special 
problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  programs  under  this  Act." 

Affidavits 
Sec  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of   1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting  a 
new  section  616.  as  follows: 

"Transfer  of  funds 
"Sec  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  under  any  title  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Di- 
rector to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  such  title  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  programs  or  activities  under  any 
other  such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall 
result  in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10 
per  centum." 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  30.  (a)(1)   The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
lion   131  of   the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of   1964  is  amended  by  striking   out  "two" 
and  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "three". 

(2)  The  second  .sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $535,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law." 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220  of 
such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  14 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $880,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law;  $150,000,000  of  the  funds 
.appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  205(d)." 

{c)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "three". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June   30,   1967,  and   the 


succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  svims  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.'' 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorized  by  law." 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than 
for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  re- 
volving fund  established  by  section  606(a)), 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law." 

AMENDMENT   TO    NATIONAL    DEFENSE   EDUCATION 

ACT MORATORIUM     ON      STUDENT     LOANS     TO 

VISTA    VOLUNTEERS 

Sec  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)  (2)  (A) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(iii)"  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  "Peace 
Corps  Act"  the  following:  ",  or  (Iv)  not  in 
excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower Is  In  service  as  a  volunteer  under  sec- 
tion 603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstand- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without 
the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  Institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
only  a  year  ago  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
into  law,  and  the  war  on  poverty  was  of- 
ficially declared. 

When  we  began  this  endeavor  to  lift 
one-fifth  of  our  Nation  from  the  depths 
of  poverty,  we  knew  that  success  would 
not  come  quickly  or  be  easily  attained. 

Yet  we  have  made  a  beginning  on  an 
enterprise  that  is  probably  as  diflBcult  as 
any  peacetime  program  this  Govern- 
ment has  ever  undertaken. 

Taking  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  beginning  that  holds  solid 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  bill  we  now  consider,  H.R.  8283, 
does  not  greatly  increase  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  under  which  we  are  waging 
this  war. 


Nor  does  it  make  any  major  changes  in 
the  character  or  direction  of  existing 
programs. 

It  does,  however,  sustain  the  effort  we 
have  begun,  and  it  reaffirms  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  prosecute  the  war  on 
poverty  with  maximum  effectiveness. 

From  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view, 
the  record  of  the  first  9  months  of  opera- 
tion under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  an  impressive  one. 

It  is  a  record  that  includes  the  estab- 
lishment, from  scratch,  of  47  operating 
Job  Corps  centers  with  10,000  assigned 
enrollees;     the     inauguration     of     639 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  to 
provide  work  and  training  for  close  to 
300,000  young  men  and  women;  the  initi- 
ation of  work-study  programs  for  54,000 
low-income  students  in  648  colleges  and 
universities     during     the     first     spring 
semester  of  operation;  the  making  of  771 
separate  community  action  grants,  and 
nearly  2,400  grants  of  Project  Head  Start 
for  over  half  a  million  4-  and  5-year-olds 
who  are  receiving  special  attention  in 
13,000    child    development    centers    all 
across  the  country;  the  provision  of  basic 
rudimentary  education  for  nearly  43,372 
functionally  illiterate,  poor  adults;  the 
making  of  low-interest  loans  to  11,000 
low-income   rural   families   to   improve 
their  farms  or  to  inaugurate  or  expand 
nonagricultural  enterprises;  the  exten- 
sion of  housing,  sanitation,  day  care,  and 
education  assistance  to  75,000  migrant 
agricultural  workers  under  53  separate 
grants;    the    provision    of    constructive 
work  training  and  other  assistance  to  un- 
employed fathers  and  other  needy  per- 
sons through  164  separate  projects  serv- 
ing   88,700    participants    with    276,000 
dependents. 

These  accomplishments,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  even  more  impressive  when  one 
considers  that  in  the  short  time  this  war 
on  poverty  has  been  underway,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  also  had 
the  task  of  recruiting  and  organizing  a 
staff,  of  formulating  these  programs,  and 
of  developing  the  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures for  their  administration. 

Obviously,  these  accomplishments  do 
not  show  ultimate  success.  The  record 
does,  however,  show  progress. 

I  am  sure  there  have  been  mistakes.  I 
am  sure  there  have  been  administrative 
mishaps  that  occur  even  in  well-estab- 
lished agencies,  much  less  one  that  has 
been  in  existence  only  a  few  months. 

But  it  is  important  that  criticisms  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — and  its 
administration — is  placed  in  the  proper 
perspective. 

We  cannot  let  sniping  at  the  program 
overshadow  the  fact  that,  here  at  last, 
is  a  determined,  concentrated  attack  on 
one  of  civilized  man's  oldest  enemies — 
poverty. 

To  permit  that  would  be  to  ofllcially 
ignore  the  millions  who  live  under  pov- 
erty conditions  and  refuse  to  tackle  the 
barriers  that  keep  them  and  their  chil- 
dren from  enjoying  our  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Rather,  we  must  constructively  assist 
OEO  in  meeting  the  objectives  set  for  it 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  record  to  date  suggests  that,  if 
there  are  many  problems  still  to  be  met 
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and  considered,  there  are  also  a  good 
many  hard  problems  that  are  now  behind 
us. 

The  bill  before  us  is  framed  in  this 
context. 

The  new  authorizations  that  it  would 
provide  are  generally  somewhat  below 
the  amounts  contained  in  the  House 
passed  bill,  but  essentially  consistent  with 
what  the  President  has  recommended  as 
necessary  to  permit  sound  and  prudent 
operations  over  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  this  respect,  the  bill  is  neither  reck- 
less, nor  restrictive. 

It  is  consistent  neither  with  the  view 
of  those  who  contend  that  all  of  our  pres- 
ent efforts  are  so  small  as  to  be  insig- 
nificant, nor  with  the  argument  that 
because  the  road  ahead  is  difficult  we 
should  stop  short,  turn  back,  and  start 
over. 

It  is  not  designed  to  make  speed  an 
overriding  goal.  But  it  is  designed  to 
build  upon  and  take  advantage  of  what 
has  already  been  accomplished. 

Apart  from  providing  new  authoriza- 
tions, the  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Most  of  these  are  essentially  technical 
or  perfecting  amendments,  and  I  shall 
touch  upon  most  of  them  only  briefly. 

The  bill  includes  the  various  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

One  would  extend,  for  1  additional 
year,  the  authority  for  90-percent  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  work-training,  work- 
study,  and  adult-basic  education  pro- 
grams. 

Another  would  expand  authority  to  as- 
sign VISTA  volunteers  so  that  these  un- 
usixally  dedicated  Americans  could  be 
employed  and  their  talents  used  in  sup- 
port of  any  activity  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Another  amendment  would  provide 
Job  Corps  enrollees  with  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  protection 
while  they  are  on  authorized  pass  or 
traveling  to  or  from  a  Job  Corps  site, 
and  provide  more  adequate  benefits 
under  that  same  act  to  VISTA  volun- 
teers as  well. 

An  amendment  would  clarify  the  Di- 
rector's authority  to  carry  out  effective 
programs  to  aid  migrants  and  season- 
ally employed  agricultural  employees, 
and  permit  limited  use  of  funds  for  the 
training  of  teachers  or  instructors  in 
techniques  of  working  with  adults  under 
the  adult  basic  education  program. 

The  bill  also  generally  includes  the 
sevex'al  program  amendments  adopted 
by  the  House. 

These  would,  for  example,  enable  Cu- 
ban refugees  to  enroll  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  as- 
sure that  workers  in  very  low-income 
farm  families  will  not  be  excluded  from 
work-experience  projects  under  title  V 
of  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  several 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which 
merit  special  comment. 

One  of  these  authorizes  special  proj- 
ects directed  to  the  needs  of  chronically 
unemployed  persons  who  have  p)oor  em- 
ployment prospects. 


These  would  be  persons  who,  because 
of  age  or  other  reasons,  are  unable  to 
secure  employment  or  training  under 
other  programs. 

They  would  work  on  projects  contrib- 
uting to  such  things  as  the  management, 
conservation,  or  development  of  natural 
resources,  recreational  areas,  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands. 

These  special  projects  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standards  which  will  assure  that  they 
are  in  the  public  interest  and  consistent 
with  the  labor  policies  applied  in  con- 
nection with  other  programs  under  the 
act. 

The  committee  believed  that  a  sub- 
stantial attack  on  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  these  otherwise  unemployable 
poor  should  be  mounted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  bill  accordingly  contemplates 
that  $150  million  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose  during  the  first  year. 

The  committee  also  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  remove  from  the  act  the  present 
provisions  giving  State  Governors  the 
authority  to  veto  local  community  action 
programs,  adult  basic  education,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects. 

This  does  not  reflect  any  belief  that 
State  governments,  through  appropriate 
State  agencies,  do  not  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  many  antipoverty  programs. 

Obviously,  many  State  agencies  do 
have  a  proper  and  legitimate  interest  in 
these  programs. 

The  committee  did  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  such  an  interest  is  served  by 
a  provision  that  has  no  real  precedent 
in  any  other  legislation,  which  cuts 
across  established  governmental  pat- 
terns at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and 
which  confers  upon  Governors  control 
over  projects  and  activities  for  which 
they  have  no  legal  responsibility. 

Such  a  provision,  in  the  view  of  the 
committee,  serves  no  program  purpose 
and.  In  fact,  does  more  to  impede  than 
foster  the  harmonious  intergovernmen- 
tal relations. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  added  an 
amendment  which  reflects  its  concern 
over  the  millions  of  elderly  people  who 
are  living  in  poverty,  and  for  whom 
poverty  is  especially  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  plight  of  these  elderly  poor  clearly 
deserves  particular  attention,  and  an 
amendment  has  been  added  to  assure 
that  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
shall  be  considered,  whenever  feasible,  in 
the  development  of  any  program  under 
this  act  that  can  contribute  to  meeting 
their  needs. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  the 
bill  before  us  will  give  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  the  funds  and  other 
tools  it  needs  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
poverty. 

I  certainly  urge  its  adoption. 

PRIVn.EGE    or   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  such  additional  staff  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
have  present  in  the  Chamber  may  be  au- 
thorized to  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  this  consideration  of  the  bill. 
HH.  8283. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ml*.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA      I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  in  re- 
gard to  the  program  on  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  type  of  work. 
I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Admin- 
istrator of  this  national  program. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  went  into  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  closer  local  co- 
operation. I  have  had  some  contact 
with  the  matter.  I  have  followed  it  with 
some  interest. 

I  find  that  groups  of  private  citizens, 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  field  in 
various  communities,  seem  to  be  ignored 
at  the  present  time. 

Has  the  chairman  any  suggestion  on 
that? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No,  I  do  not  have 
any  suggestion  as  to  how  it  might  be  im- 
proved. It  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  committee,  through  the  hearings  we 
conducted,  that  while  there  has  been 
some  competition  among  local  groups  for 
leadership  in  the  program,  there  was  no 
charge  that  local  people  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  situation  prevails; 
therefore,  I  have  no  suggestion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  way  the  bill  has  been  set  up  to  carry 
out  the  program.  My  point  is  that  we 
have  citizens  who  for  years  have  been 
interested  in  welfare  programs.  They 
know  the  conditions  in  their  communi- 
ties better  than  anyone  else,  and  they 
should  be  allowed  to  participate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  proposed  act  provides  for  par- 
ticipation of  local  groups.  There  Is 
every  indication  that  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  act  they  have  been  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  the  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information.  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  be.  These  people  have  been 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  com- 
mimities  and  are  still  interested.  That 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  else 
that  needs  to  be  done,  but  I  hope  that 
those  people  will  be  tied  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  are  amendments  at  the  desk. 
I  know  of  none  on  the  majority  side.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  hope 
the  staff  will  contact  minority  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  discuss 
a  subject  not  immediately  germane  to  the 
iratter  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 10  there  was  filed  with  the  Sen- 
ate a  dissenting  opinion  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  the  Consular  Con- 
vention With  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
Consular  Convention  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  is  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
toiT  of  our  country.  The  convention  that 
is  to  be  approved  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  contains  a 
provision  granting  complete  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  to  consular 
agents  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  United  States  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  general  practice  has  been  that  im- 
munity from  criminal  prosecution  is 
granted  to  consular  agents  only  in  regard 
to  misdemeanors. 

This  convention  goes  beyond  that  and 
it,  in  effect,  declares  that  no  criminal 
prosecution  shall  be  brought  against  a 
consular  agent  of  Red  Russia  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  even  though  he  has  committed 
a  felony.  It  means  that  if  proof  is  exist- 
ent concerning  espionage  by  a  consular 
agent,  let  us  say  in  Chicago  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  agent  is  granted  immunity 
from  prosecution. 

I  repeat  that  it  will  be  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  entered  into  such  an  agree- 
ment. In  the  past  the  immunity  has 
been  limited  against  prosecutions  for 
misdemeanors. 

The  minority  views  are  signed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjndt]. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  tlv.t  he 
would  also  be  a  signatory  to  the  minority 
views.  Inadvertently  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  omitted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority views  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  be  added  as  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  minority  views 
cxDrcsscd . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNsxjLAR    Convention    With    the    Soviet 
Union — Minority   Views 

We  do  not  concur  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent 
o  ratification  of  the  Consular  Co^ivention 
With  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
We  believe  that  the  disadvantages  of  the 
convention  for  the  United  States  are  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  outweigh  the  advantages 
which  are  claimed  for  it. 


Our  concern  relates  principally  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  convention  under  which  con- 
sular officers  and  employees  of  the  sending 
state  are  given  Immunity  from  tlie  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state.  This  con- 
vention is  the  first  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party  which  provides  for 
unlimited  exemption  from  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion for  consular  personnel.  Previous  con- 
sular conventions  have  provided  for  immu- 
nity from  criminal  jurisdiction  for  consular 
personnel  with  respect  only  to  misdemeanors 
but  not  tiP  felonies.  We  believe  that  if  the 
provisions  regarding  immunity  had  not  been 
included  in  the  convention,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  have  agreed  to  it  and  that,  in 
fact,  these  provisions  were  a  principal  Soviet 
objective.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  State  has  been  contradic- 
tory on  the  question  of  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  first  proposed 
including  these  immunity  provisions  in  the 
convention. 

In  any  case,  we  believe  that  the  extension 
of  immunity  to  Include  felonies  would  open 
the  way  to  espionage  and  other  forms  of  sub- 
version on  the  part  of  Soviet  consular  per- 
sonnel. If  this  convention  is  ratified,  and  If 
the  Soviet  Union  then  establishes  a  consulate 
or  consulates  In  the  United  States,  the  officers 
and  employees  of  these  consulates  would  be 
able  to  engage  in  espionage  and  subversion 
knowing  that  they  will  not  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution but  only  to  expulsion. 

It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  consulate  or  consulates  would  mean 
only  a  small  increase  In  the  number  of 
Soviet  officials  with  immunity  from  criminal 
jurisdiction  (as  of  July  1,  1965,  there  were 
249  Soviet  officials  and  150  dependents  who 
enjoyed  diplomatic  Immunity).  We  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  there  is  a  predisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Soviet  officials  to  engage 
in  espionage  and  subversive  activities,  a  pre- 
disposition which  Is  an  important  considera- 
tion regardless  of  the  numbers  involved.  In 
this  connection,  it  Is  Important  to  recall  the 
testimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  4,  1965.  In  a  statement  Inserted  In 
the  record  justifying  the  appropriations  be- 
ing requested  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigations,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

"In  regard  to  the  Communist-bloc  espionage 
attack  against  this  country,  there  has  been 
no  letup  whatsoever.  Historically,  the  Soviet 
intelligence  services  have  appropriated  the 
great  bulk  of  official  representation  and 
diplomatic  establishments  In  other  countries 
as  bases  from  which  to  carry  on  their 
eplonage  operations.  Over  the  years,  the 
number  of  such  official  personnel  assigned  to 
the  United  States  has  steadily  Increased." 

In  testimony  relating  to  this  statement 
during  the  March  4  hearing  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  that  "our  Government  is  about  to 
allow  them  [the  Soviet  Union]  to  establish 
consulates  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
which,  of  course,  will  make  our  work  more 
difficult."  Mr.  Hoover  then  inserted  In  the 
record  of  the  hearing  several  other  brief 
statements.  The  first  read,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  methods  used  to  collect  data  sought 
by  the  Communist-bloc  intelligence  services 
are  almost  as  varied  as  the  tjrpes  of  data 
which  they  endeavor  to  collect.  One  of  their 
mainstays  is  the  collection  of  Information — 
classified  and  otherwise — through  espionage 
operations  involving  personnel  legally  as- 
signed to  official  Soviet  and  satellite  estab- 
lishments In  the  United  States.  The  focal 
points  of  these  operations  continue  to  be  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Communist  em- 
bassies, legations,  consulates,  and  news  or 
commercial  agencies  In  our  country.  Such 
gathering  of  information  Is  conducted  by 
the    Communist    representatives   using   the 


legal  cover  of  their  diplomatic  or  other  official 
status  to  cloak  their  spying  activities. 

"Historically,  the  Soviet  intelligence  serv- 
ices have  appropriated  the  great  bulk  of  of- 
ficial positions  abroad,  primarily  using  their 
official  representatives  and  diplomatic  estab- 
lishments in  other  countries  as  bases  from 
which  to  carry  on  their  espionage  oper- 
ations." 

A  second  statement  related  specifically  to 
the  question  of  new  Soviet  consulates.  It 
read  as  follows: 

"Long  seeking  greater  official  representa- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  would  be 
more  widely  spread  over  the  country,  a  cher- 
ished goal  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  services 
was  realized  when  the  United  States  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
1,  1!^64,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  estab- 
lishment of  consulates  in  our  respective 
countries. 

"One  Soviet  intelligence  officer  in  com- 
menting on  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  won- 
derful opportunity  this  presented  his  serv- 
ice and  that  it  would  enable  the  Soviets  to 
enhance  their  intelligence  operations. 

"In  involving  the  great  bulk  of  their  of- 
ficial personnel  in  Intelligence  activity  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  Soviets  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  any  and  all  official 
means  such  as  the  United  Nations,  trade 
delegations,  and  the  like,  as  transmission 
belts  to  carry  additional  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel Into  this  country." 

More  recently,  on  July  14,  1965.  Mr.  Hoover, 
reviewing  the  major  phases  of  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  stated: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  800  Commu- 
nist bloc  official  personnel  stationed  In  the 
United  States,  protected  by  the  privilege  of 
diplomatic  immunity,  have  engaged  In  intel- 
ligence assignments  and  are  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
We  believe  that  these  statements  of  the 
chief  Investigative  officer  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  serious  consideration.  It  Is 
also  worth  looking  at  the  record  of  the  activ- 
ities of  Soviet  officials  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  Information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  State,  since  1946,  27  Soviet 
Embassy  and  consular  officers  and  personnel 
in  the  United  States  have  been  arrested  or 
expelled  for  Intelligence  activity.  These  27 
included  personnel  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington,  the  Soviet  consulate 
general  in  New  York  (which  was  closed  in 
1948),  the  Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 
In  the  same  period,  13  diplomatic,  consular, 
and  international  organization  officials  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  were 
expelled  from  the  United  States  for  intelli- 
gence activities. 

There  is  another  grave  aspect  to  these 
immunity  provisions,  and  that  is  the  chain 
reaction  that  will  be  set  off  if  this  conven- 
tion Is  ratified.  The  provisions  regarding 
immunity  will  then  apply  not  only  to  Soviet 
consular  personnel  but  may  also  apply  to 
consular  personnel  of  the  27  other  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  consular 
conventions  or  agreements  which  contain  a 
most-favored-natlon  clatise.  These  27 
countries  Include  2  other  Communist  coun- 
tries: Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  as  there  are  no  Rumanian  con- 
sulates in  the  United  States  at  present,  there 
would  not  be  any  immediate  increase  in  the 
number  of  Rumanian  official  personnel  en- 
joying complete  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution.  If  any  Rumanian  consulates 
were  established  In  the  United  States  in  the 
future,  however,  their  consular  personnel 
would  enjoy  such  immunity. 

We  are  thus  opposed  to  the  convention  be- 
cause we  consider  the  provisions  granting 
unrestricted  immunity  from  criminal  juris- 
diction to  Soviet  consular  personnel  to  be 
unwise.  We  believe  that  these  Immunity 
provisions  will  encourage  Soviet  subversion 
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by  placing  Soviet  consular  personnel  outside 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  We  also  believe  that  it  is  not  In  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  extend  this 
Immunity  to  several  hundred,  perhaps  as 
many  as  400,  persons  which  would  be  the  case 
given  the  fact  that  most-favored-natlon 
clauses  are  found  in  consular  conventions 
and  agreements  the  United  States  has  with 
27  other  countries. 

Frank  J.  Lausche. 

BOURKE     HiCKENLOOPER, 

John  J.  Williams, 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enliance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  the  clerk  report  it.  but  what  I  should 
like  to  do  is  to  have  the  amendment 
printed  so  that  it  will  be  available  tomor- 
row for  voting.  I  shall  discuss  it  today, 
but  I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
information  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  docs  not  wish  the  amendment 
stated  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  I 
send  it  to  the  desk  for  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  28.  line  24.  strike  out  "$535.0O0,000*" 
and   insert  in  lieu   thereof  "$412,500,000". 

On  pape  29,  line  10,  strike  out  "$880,000.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$490,000,000". 

On  page  29,  line  23,  strike  out  "$55,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000". 

On  page  30,  line  22  strike  out  "$30,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  I  have  the  floor.  I  believe  that 
I  should  say  something  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one 
I  offered  in  committee.  It  would  con- 
trol the  spendins;  on  a  program  which 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  a  program  in 
which  more  was  authorized  last  year 
than  was  appropriated,  a  program  which 
has  not  been  clarified  so  far  as  the  ad- 
mini.stration  and  the  good  it  is  doing  for 
the  poor  are  concerned.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  bring  back  to 
last  year's  authorization  the  proposed 
figures  in  this  year's  bill.  In  other 
words.  I  will  be  cutting  back  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authorization  from  double 
last  year's  authorization  to  the  same 
amount  as  last  year's  authorization. 

I  believe  that  I  can  do  this  in  figures, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  by  the 
chart  which  was  before  us  during  the 
executive  committee  hearings,  showing 
what  last  year's  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations were. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  this  chart  In  my 
hand,  and  it  shows  that  last  year,  for 
example,  there  was  authorized  for  fiscal 


1965.  $947.5  million.  When  the  bill  was 
studied  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, however,  for  last  year,  the  total 
appropriation  was  $793  million,  or  a 
total  of  approximately  $150  million  less 
than  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

Ordinarily,  this  would  be  considered 
normal  in  the  first  year  of  a  program. 
Then  I  would  say  that  in  the  second  year 
of  a  program,  as  we  start  working  out 
problems  and  trying  to  solve  the  unfore- 
seen difficulties  involved  in  a  new  pro- 
gram, we  would  probably  add  a  little 
more  money  to  it. 

My  purpose  would  be  to  bring  the 
authorization  for  this  fiscal  year  up  to 
the  same  authorization  as  last  year,  plus 
an  additional  SI 50  million  which  is  called 
for  under  the  so-called  Nelson  amend- 
ment. 

Instead  of  the  $947.5  million,  the  com- 
mittee reported  a  proposal  which  is 
SI. 650  million — more  than  S700  million 
over  what  was  spent  last  year  when  the 
appropriation  was  not  as  much  as  the 
aatliorization. 

To  me,  it  seems  absolute  nonsense  to 
take  a  program  which  is  so  beset  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  with  problems 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  say  that  we 
are  going  to  double  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  it. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment,  when  it 
is  reported  and  brought  up  for  a  vote — 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  brought  up  for 
a  vote — will  have  the  purpose  of  cutting 
back  the  total  authorization  to  $947.5 
million  plus  $150  million  for  the  Nelson 
amendment,  which  brings  it  to  just 
slightly  over  $1  billion,  or  at  least  $600 
million  less  than  what  was  called  for  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  support  H.R.  8283  because  along  with 
every  other  Senator  in  this  body,  regard- 
less of  political  party,  we  share  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  poor  of  America, 
and  would  like  to  do  something  which 
would  enable  us  to  provide  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  poor  themselves  could  get 
on  their  feet,  regain  their  self-respect, 
and  enjoy  an  economic  livelihood.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  better  than  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  enactment 
of  a  bill  which  would  begin  a  true  war 
on  poverty. 

However,  so  long  as  the  Great  Society's 
efforts  against  poverty  continue  to  be  so 
blatantly  political  and  so  fraught  with 
blunders.  I  cannot  support  a  bill  which 
would  serve  only  to  compound  the  errors 
and  exacerbate  the  weaknesses  of  the 
existing  laws.  I  am  speaking  particu- 
larly about  the  poverty  program  in  this 
respect. 

In  order  to  Implement  debate  and  the 
functions  of  the  antipoverty  program  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I 
wish  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
troubles  of  the  poverty  program  in  my 
own  State  of  Colorado. 

Colorado  has  been  fortunate  In  that 
the  pKJverty  war  programs  'n  the  State 
have  not  been  hit  by  such  horrible 
scandals  as  have  occurred  In  Florida, 
Indiana,  and  elsewhere. 

In  that  connection,  I  believe  I  should 
say  at  this  point  that  the  minority  views 
detail  the  scandals.    I  believe  that  it  is 
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worthwhile,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  record,  to  recite  them  once  again. 

On  page  61  of  the  report,  in  the  minor- 
ity views,  we  state: 

One  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  what 
can  happen  under  the  shoddy  mismanage- 
ment of  OEO  is  the  fiasco  that  occurred  in 
the  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center.  The  troubles  began  when  OEO 
picked  as  a  site  for  the  center  a  resort  hotel 
In  a  quiet  residential  district.  Residents  of 
the  area  experienced  some  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing to  what  an  OEO  spokesman  de- 
scribed as  "the  animal  spirits  of  the  young. ' 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  what  the 
residents  described  it  as  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  innocuous  statement  of  the 
OEO  spokesman. 

Continuing  reading : 

The  enrollees,  however,  did  not  object  to 
the  hotel,  remodeled  for  them  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  nor  to  the  welcome  they  received 
from  the  122  staffers  employed  to  care  for  a 
student  complement  of  237.  Even  with  this 
degree  of  supervision,  trouble  with  the  en- 
rollees soon  began.  Eight  girls  were  expelled 
for  drinking,  and  one  was  described  as  an 
alcoholic.  Another  girl  disappeared  after 
writing  that  she  was  leaving  the  center  be- 
c.iuse  some  girls  were  using  narcotics  and 
staying  out  overnight  with  male  companions. 
As  a  result  of  the  whole  mess — 

And  this  is  the  Florida  situation,  In  St. 
Petersburg — 

the  local  school  board,  which  was  under  con- 
tract to  help  in  administering  the  center, 
voted  to  terminate  its  contract  with  OEO  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Similarly,  criticism  has  been  voiced  of  a 
men's  Job  Corps  training  center  in  Indiana. 
A  Columbus.  Ind..  newspaper  reported  that 
some  of  the  trainees  had  attempted  to  pur- 
chase guns  while  on  leave.  Seven  of  the 
trainees  were  arrested  for  a  sexual  assault 
on  a  17-year-old  boy,  but  at  least  some  of  the 
seven  were  promptly  bailed  out  and  returned 
to  the  center.  Following  these  Incidents  a 
military  discipline  was  Imposed  on  the  boys, 
and  they  now  are  made  to  stand  at  military 
attention  at  6:30  in  the  morning.  Serious 
trouble  also  arose  at  a  Job  Corps  camp  nc.Tr 
Astoria.  Oreg.  After  a  number  of  fist  fights 
occurred  at  the  camp,  the  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  State  of  Oregon  considered  deputizing 
State  and  local  police  officers  to  control 
further  outbreaks  of  violence. 

This  Is  only  a  part  of  the  additional 
minority  views  that  we  have  expressed, 
which  show  what  has  happened  in  some 
of  these  camps.  I  am  sure  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  those  who  are  sup- 
porting the  administration's  policy,  will 
say  that  these  are  isolated  examples,  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  criticize  the  whole 
management  because  of  these  examples. 
However,  these  are  graphic  examples  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  occurring 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

What  has  happened  In  Colorado? 

The  problem  In  Colorado  has  been  one 
of  local  dissatisfaction  and  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  programs  as  well  as 
an  overall  sense  of  frustration  at  the  lack 
of  results  accomplished  by  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  Denver,  the  capital  and  largest  city 
in  my  State,  there  has  arisen  a  consensus 
of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  In  the  way  of 
actual  combat  against  poverty. 

The  Denver  Post  recently  reported 
that  10  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams proposed  for  Denver  had  been  lost 
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in  the  shufBe  of  OEO  in  Washington. 
The  newspapers  said  that  much  of  the 
blame  was  due  to  Denver  personnel,  but 
added  that  "OEO's  dealings  with  Denver 
have  done  very  little  to  sustain  the  repu- 
tation of  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
as  a  man  who  can  cut  redtape,  minimize 
delay,  and  get  swift  action." 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  progress  of 
the  antipoverty  effort  In  Denver,  there 
has  developed  within  the  poverty  pro- 
gram a  struggle  to  fire  the  present  direc- 
tor, a  former  Democratic  State  legisla- 
tor. I  served  with  him  while  I  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  This 
dispute  has  served  to  further  check  the 
efforts  of  antipoverty  shock  troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  several  articles  from  Denver  news- 
papers which  document  this  situation. 
In  the  process  of  doing  this  I  should  like 
to  read  a  few  headings: 

Denver   "Losing"   War  on   Poverty. 
Mayor  Wants  New  Chief  for  Poverty  War. 
Valdez   Favored    To    Head    City's    Poverty 
War. 

That  is  another  indication  of  the  fight 
I  was  talking  about  with  reference  to 
who  is  to  operate  tlie  program.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Allen,  the  former  State  legis- 
lator, is  about  to  be  fired,  even  though  I 
know  his  own  heartsick  attitude  and  his 
efforts  in  trying  to  do  something  for  this 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 

June  20,  1965) 

Denver  Losing  War  on  Poverty 

For  several  months,  this  newspaper  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  problems 
of  Denver's  war  on  poverty,  an  organization 
which  was  formed  nearly  a  year  ago  at  the 
initiative  of  Mayor  Currigan. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  find  out  why 
this  organization,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  start  In  the  Nation,  has  had  so  little  suc- 
cess in  bringing  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program  to  the  assistance  of  the 
l)oor  in  the  Denver  area. 

As  of  this  writing,  none  of  the  10  commu- 
nity action  projects  proposed  by  Denver's 
war  on  poverty  has  yet  won  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  antipoverty  agency,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  Washington. 

Most  of  these  project  projxjsals,  involving 
about  $1.5  million,  have  been  sent  back  to 
Denver  for  revision — some  of  them  several 
times — and  the  revised  versions  are  still 
stalled  at  various  levels  of  the  administrative 
machinery  in  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  administrative 
grant,  which  has  financed  the  operation  of 
Denver's  war  on  poverty  to  this  point.  Is 
about  to  run  out  and  the  organization  has 
not  sent  in  Its  application  for  more  funds 
in  time  to  meet  the  deadline. 

Only  extraordinary  action  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  can  save  the  Denver 
organization  from  having  to  close  down 
altogether  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  blame  for  Denver's  poor  progress  In  the 
poverty  war,  as  this  newspaper  is  able  to 
appraise  It,  has  to  be  shared  by  Washington 
and  Denver,  with  Denver  Itself  bearing  the 
larger  share. 

The  delays  and  confusion  In  the  handling 
of  Denver's  proposals  by  OEO  In  Washington 
are,  to  some  extent,  understandable  in  a  new 
agency  Just  getting  organized  and  deter- 
mined to  exercise  caution  in  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


But,  at  the  same  time,  OEO's  dealings  with 
Denver  have  done  very  little  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
as  a  man  who  can  cut  redtape,  minimize 
delay,  and  get  swift  action. 

The  major  trouble,  however,  has  rested  In 
Denver.  The  staff  of  Denver's  war  on  poverty 
has  been  slow  and  InefiQclent.  Its  relations 
with  the  war  on  poverty  board,  and  Its  chair- 
man, have  been  unsatisfactory. 

Project  propKJsals  have  been  poorly  pre- 
pajed  and  budgetary  and  administrative  de- 
tails have  not  been  properly  attended  to. 
The  work  of  the  office  has  been  poorly  or- 
ganized, and  deadlines  and  priorities  have 
been  neglected. 

This  newspaper  takes  no  pleasure  in  crit- 
icizing the  hard-working  and  dedicated  In- 
dividuals who  have  labored  unsatisfactorily 
in  the  poverty  program  to  this  date. 

But  we  do  fear  that  the  poor  of  Denver 
will  continue  to  be  shortchanged  unless  the 
program  can  be  put  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
Whatever  the  faults  In  Washington,  the 
faults  In  Denver  are  badly  In  need  of 
correction. 

We  believe  the  responsibility  for  getting 
the  Denver  poverty  war  back  on  the  track 
rests  with  Mayor  Currlgan,  whose  alertness 
and  enterprise  brought  Denver  Into  the 
poverty  field.  In  the  first  place,  far  ahead 
of  other  cities. 

It  is  not  the  mayor's  fault  if  the  organiza- 
tion he  brought  Into  being  has  failed  to  do 
the  job.  But  It  will  be  mayor's  fault  If  the 
existing  Inefficiency  Is  allowed  to  continue 
r.nd  Denver's  poor  do  not  get  the  help  they 
need. 


[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  July  24, 

1965] 

Mayor  Wants  New  Chief  for  Poverty  War 

(By   Del   W.   Harding) 

Mayor  Currlgan  believes  Robert  E.  Allen 
should  be  replaced  as  executive  director  of 
Denver's  War  on  Poverty  Inc.  (DWOP). 

Currlgan  was  out  of  town  Friday  but  his 
administrative  assistant,  Bill  Miller,  said 
"The  mayor  feels  in  7V2  months  the  program 
hasn't  moved  as  It  should." 

Miller  said  Currlgan  believes  problems  with 
Washington,  D.C.,  redtape  also  have  slowed 
the  local  program,  but  said  the  mayor  be- 
lieves Allen's  leadership  at  the  local  level  has 
been  Indecisive.     - 

Allen,  41,  a  former  Democratic  State  sen- 
ator, was  named  to  the  $12,000-a-year  post 
last  December  15.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  the  DWOP  board  of  directors, 
headed  by  Dr.  James  Galvln. 

The  board  reportedly  will  meet  soon  to 
consider  whether  Allen  should  be  retained. 
The  mayor  is  on  the  35-member  board. 

Miller  said  the  mayor  has  suggested  loan- 
ing Denver  Welfare  Manager  Bernard  Valdez 
to  DWOP  to  act  as  temporary  director  If  Al- 
len resigns. 

Allen  said  neither  the  mayor  nor  any  other 
board  member  told  him  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  his  work. 

He  confirmed,  however,  that  there  has  been 
friction  between  himself  and  Dr.  Galvln. 

He  said  he  doesn't  believe  Dr.  Galvln  has 
given  the  time  to  the  chairmanship  post  that 
he  should,  and  that  the  local  program  has 
suffered  as  a  result. 


[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  July  23, 1965] 
Valdez  Favored  To  Head  City's  Poverty  War 

Mayor  Tom  Currlgan  said  Friday  he  will 
propose  that  Bernard  Valdez,  director  of  the 
Denver  Welfare  Board,  be  named  to  replace 
Robert  E.  Allen  as  executive  director  of  War 
on  Poverty,  Inc. 

Currlgan  said  he  would  be  willing  to  lend 
WOP  the  services  of  Valdez  for  no  more  than 
60  days  until  the  35-member  board  of  di- 
rectors can  find  a  new  executive  director. 

Allen  said  he  will  not  give  up  his  post 
without  a  fight. 


Allen,  41,  said  he  has  allies  on  the  WOP 
board  to  defend  him  against  the  attempted 
ouster. 

One  of  his  allies,  he  said.  Is  Herrick  S. 
Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Coun- 
cil. 

Roth,  said  Allen,  has  prepared  a  letter  for 
distribution  among  the  board  members  say- 
ing that  "our  actions  should  riot  be  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  mayor  or  his 
citizen  chairman  (Dr.  James  Galvln)." 

Roth  was  not  available  for  comment  on 
the  letter  which  Allen  claimed  was  given  to 
him  by  Roth  for  his  information. 

"I  am  not  at  this  moment  of  the  opinion," 
Allen  quoted  Roth  as  stating  In  his  letter, 
"that  Bob  Allen  has  been  given  the  proper 
administrative  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  can  fulfill  the  responsi- 
bility of  executive  director." 

DR.  GALVIN  BLAMED 

Roth  was  quoted  by  Allen  as  urging  the 
board  members  to  "avoid  political  maneu- 
vering" and  Instead  "act  on  the  basis  of  our 
own  judgments." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Allen  blamed  Dr. 
Galvln  for  Instigating  the  move  to  remove 
him  as  executive  director. 

He  said  Dr.  Galvln  had  never  contacted 
him  to  notify  him  of  any  "dissatisfaction 
with  my  work." 

The  Denver  Post  also  had  been  unable  to 
contact  Dr.  Galvln.  Attempts  to  reach  him 
Thursday,  when  rumors  of  the  movement  to 
remove  Allen  became  known,  and  again  Fri- 
day, failed. 

couldn't  be  reached 

"He's  out  of  the  city,"  a  spokesman  at  the 
Job  Opportunity  Center,  1360  Speer  Boule- 
vard, said  Friday  when  the  second  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  him. 

Reports  that  Dr.  Galvln  would  step  down 
as  board  chairman  accompanied  those  that 
Allen's  ouster  would  be  sought. 

Allen  claimed  Friday  that  "dissatisfac- 
tion" with  Dr.  Galvln  as  chairman  dated  back 
to  before  he  (Allen)  became  executive  di- 
rector last  December. 

He  said  Dr.  Galvln.  a  Denver  psychiatrist, 
had  not  given  as  much  time  to  his  job  as  he 
should  because  of  "conflicting  activities." 

Dr.  Galvln,  In  addition  to  conducting  his 
private  medical  practice,  also  Is  a  Currlgan- 
appointed  member  of  the  Denver  Board  of 
Health  and  Hospitals. 

"I  believe  It  is  up  to  the  War  on  Poverty 
board  to  name  a  chairman  who  can  give  ad- 
equate time  and  leadership  to  the  Job,"  Al- 
len said.  "That  leadership  has  been  lack- 
ing." 

Mrs.  E.  Ray  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
board,  said  she  believed  a  stronger  leadership 
is  needed  In  the  WOP  staff — leadership  to 
pull  together  the  various  elements  In  the 
community. 

However,  she  said  she  was  opposed  to  hasty 
action  by  the  board  In  obtaining  this  goal. 

One  report  that  Allen  had  failed  to  com- 
municate successfully  with  minority  groups 
In  formalizing  WOP  projects  was  denied  by 
Rudolph  (Corky)  Gonzales,  a  member  of  the 
board  and  a  spokesman  f6r  Denver's  Spanish- 
American  population. 

hear  both  sides 

But  Gonzales,  like  Mrs.  Campbell,  refused 
to  take  sides  In  the  dispute. 

"I  want  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  story  be- 
fore I  make  any  comment,"  he  said.  "His 
administration  capacity  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  only  Issue." 

The  move  to  seek  the  removal  of  Allen,  the 
Post  learned,  began  last  Tuesday  when  Dr. 
Galvln  and  other  members  of  the  eight- 
member  executive  board  called  a  meeting  of 
the  full  board  for  Thursday  night. 

The  board  was  to  be  asked  to  remove  Allen 
and  replace  him  with  Valdez.  However,  the 
meeting  was  canceled  after  a  check  of  the 
bylaws  showed  7  days'  notice  was  requlr«&, 
it  was  learned. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  now  like  to  turn  to  some  other 
problems  Coloradans  have  had  with  OEO 
and  the  poverty  program.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  mail  from  my  con- 
stituents complaining  of  the  bungling  in 
many  phases  of  the  war  on  poverty.  A 
resident  of  Boulder.  Colo.,  wrote  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  applied  for  work  on  a 
Job  Corps  conservation  camp  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year.  On  January  14  of  this 
year  I  asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  inform  me  what  action  was 
taken  on  the  application.  On  April  8. 
1965.  after  I  had  again  written  demand- 
ing an  answer,  I  received  a  letter  with  a 
one-sentence  rejection  of  my  constltu- 
ents  application.  I  do  not  understand 
why  someone  applying  for  a  simple  staff 
position  with  the  Job  Corps  should  have 
to  wait  7  months  for  the  mere  courtesy 
of  a  reply. 

I  have  also  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters vehemently  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  Job  Corps  training  centers  in 
several  communities  in  Colorado.  Many 
residents  of  these  cities  and  towns  have 
read  of  the  violence  and  immorality  that 
have  occurred  in  other  Job  Corps  centers 
and  so  have  put  pen  to  paper  to  state 
their  opposition  to  establishment  of  Job 
Corps  centers.  Many  have  done  so  even 
before  there  was  any  real  movement  un- 
derway to  put  such  centers  in  their 
communities.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
centers  would  move  in  whether  they 
wanted  them  or  not. 

These  letters  thus  point  to  the  danger 
that,  with  the  undesirable  notoriety  of 
the  camps  noted  in  the  minority  views, 
we  may  well  find  such  widespread  oppo- 
sition to  the  Job  Corps  that  no  commu- 
nity will  con.sent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  center  nearby. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  from  the  operation  of 
the  war  on  poverty  by  OEO,  I  should  like 
to  call  Senators'  attention  to  a  letter 
written  by  a  resident  of  Denver,  Colo. 
She  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  she  was  a  member  of  VISTA, 
the  domestic  peace  corps,  until  she  re- 
signed from  the  program  in  protest  over 
the  mismanagement.  She  gives  a  de- 
tailed and  lucid  account  of  the  waste  of 
enrollee's  time  and  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  operation  of  VISTA.  These  letters, 
written  by  a  former  frontline  combatant 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  should  be  read  by 
all  who  have  the  responsibility  of  passing 
legislation  on  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  aak  that  these  letters  be  entered  into 
the  Record  for  all  to  read. 

Mr.  Prrsident,  before  doin?  so.  I  believe 
it  would  be  intrresting  to  read  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  these  letters.  The  first  one 
is  dated  July  2.  1965.  and  reads: 

E>EAR  Sir:  This  may  be  a  little  different  let- 
ter than  you  are  used  to  getting,  or  again 
it  may  be  often  and  eain  nothing. 

I'm  wondering  Just  how  this  war  on  pov- 
erty and  the  VISTA  programs  are  supposed 
to  be  helping  the  war  on  poverty. 

You  see  my  experience  is  not  Just  hearsay, 
I've  been  a  part  of  both  programs. 

Denver's  war  on  poverty  Is  only  a  setup 
for  a  few  high  paid  people  to  keep  doing 
better  for  themselves  both  monetarily  and 
politically,  these  50  who  were  to  get  train- 
ing to  take  Jobs  that  never  materialized, 
while  Just   the  money  they  were  paid  was 


enough  to  have  kept  a  family  for  quite 
awhile.  The  big  people  of  the  program 
didn't  give  a  darn  whether  It  worked  or  not. 
In  fact,  to  cite  an  Instance,  the  first  night  of 
class  I  told  Dr.  Hyman  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
I'd  probably  have  to  miss  a  couple  of  nights. 
His  reply,  "It  really  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
I'm  an  employee  of  the  university." 

The  letter  goes  on  in  that  style. 
When  she  went  to  Chicago  to  go  into 
training  she  received  the  same  sort  of 
treatment.  The  letter  is  signed  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Lindsay.  I  do  not  know  her.  I 
wrote  Miss  Lindsay  and  asked  her  wheth- 
er I  could  use  her  letter  publicly  in  the 
debate.     She  replied  on  July  20.  1965 : 

Mr.  Dominick:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  13.  By  all  means  use  my  letter.  I 
am  so  tired  of  people  griping  about  things  as 
they  happen  but  when  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  try  and  do  something  about  it 
they  lose  Interest,  so  please  use  It  any  way 
you  think  It  can  be  of  help. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denver.  Colo., 

July  2, 1965. 

Dear  Sir:  This  may  be  a  little  different 
letter  than  you  are  used  to  getting  or  again 
it  may  be  often  and  again  nothing. 

I  am  wondering  Just  how  this  war  on  pov- 
erty and  the  VISTA  programs  are  supposed 
to  be  helping  the  war  on  poverty. 

You  see  my  experience  is  not  just  hearsay. 
I  have  been  a  part  of  both  programs. 

Denver's  war  on  poverty  is  only  a  setup 
for  a  few  high  paid  people  to  keep  doing  bet- 
ter for  themselves,  both  monetarily  and  po- 
litically, these  50  who  were  to  get  training 
to  take  Jobs  that  never  materialized,  while 
Just  the  money  they  were  paid  was  enough 
to  have  kept  a  family  for  quite  awhile.  The 
big  people  of  the  program  did  not  give  a 
darn  whether  it  worked  or  not,  In  fact  to 
cite  an  Instance,  the  first  night  of  class  I 
told  Dr.  Hjrman  for  a  couple  of  weeks  I'd 
probably  have  to  miss  a  couple  of  nights,  his 
reply  "It  really  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
I  am  an  employee  of  the  university." 

Then  there  Is  VISTA,  my — the  money 
wasted.  I  am  wondering  how  some  of  the 
group  I  was  with  In  Chicago  answered  their 
applications.  When  I  arrived  there  was  such 
a  lack  of  communication  I  missed  a  part  of 
the  first  meeting.  The  desk  clerk  told  me 
what  room  to  go  to,  I  went;  the  receptionist 
told  me  the  room  wouldn't  be  ready  for  an 
hour  and  I  could  wait  In  the  lounge,  there 
I  sat  about  45  minutes,  then  a  group  came 
out  of  a  room.  I  noticed  a  VISTA  folder,  I 
asked  If  they  were  In  VISTA.  "Ha,  ha"  the 
little  gal  said,  "We  are  VISTA,"  so  I  Joined 
the  group.  Sixty  people,  one  man  77,  my- 
self 41,  the  other  58  college  kids,  boy — they 
are  having  a  ball  in  Chicago. 

Assignments?  You  go  around  and  talk  to 
people,  you  draw  a  map.  My  assignment  was 
a  little  different,  I  actually  had  a  schedule 
5  days  a  week.  I  did  five  different  things,  al- 
ways being  told  to  build  frlendsn  ps  with 
these  disadvantaged  people.  How,  may  I  ask, 
do  you  build  friendships  or  even  good  will 
when  you  have  been  told  to  find  out  what 
these  people  need,  write  out  your  report, 
then  you  are  told  to  "Just  put  it  In  the 
drav.rer."  Well.  I  know  enough  about  the 
disadvantaged  to  know  If  there  is  anything 
they  do  not  need  It  Is  more  stupid,  hollow 
promises. 

Thursday  in  our  group  discussions  I  was 
finally  able  to  get  a  straight  answer  from  our 
group  leader.  I  asked  if  all  this  mizup  was 
lack  of  communication.  "Yes."  she  said.  "I 
think  you've  hit  It  on  the  head,  the  Friday 
before  you  all  came  we  were  told  we'd  have 
8  people,  then  Saturday  we  were  told  45,  then 


finally  we  ended  up  with  60,  so  really  we 
weren't  ready  for  so  many."  Now  maybe  I 
don't  know  enough  about  Government 
spending  but  It  seems  to  me  It  would  hnve 
been  much  more  efficient  to  have  notified 
those  volunteers  to  postpone  their  coming 
for  a  week  or  two  to  give  the  people  In  Chi- 
cago time  to  sufBclently  prepare  for  them. 
than  to  set  us  up  for  the  planning  period. 

I  couldn't  stand  the  inefficiency  any  longer, 
I  asked  to  be  relieved,  I  came  home,  others', 
have  the  same  Idea.    If  there  are  15  people 
who  stick  out  their  year  I'll  be  very  much 
surprised. 

Now  when  I  get  back  to  Denver,  I  read  in 
the  paper  the  war  on  poverty  heads  are  get- 
ting big  raises,  guess  I'll  go  down  Tuesday 
and  try  and  get  on  the  gravy  train,  if  they 
ask  for  my  credentials  I'll  tell  them  I  have 
no  conscience  on  accepting  Government 
money. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Lindsay. 

P.S.— I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
several  people  who  I  hope  are  Interested 
enough  to  read  it. 

Denver,  Colo., 

July  20. 1965. 

Mr.  Dominick:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  13.  By  all  means  use  my  letter. 
I'm  so  tired  of  people  griping  about  things 
as  they  happen  but  when  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  try  and  do  something  about  it 
they  lose  interest,  so  please  use  It  any  way 
you  think  It  can  be  of  help. 

I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  a 
paragraph  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
OEO  Office  written  by  Gary  L.  Price: 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  found  the  tralnlnp 
so  disappointing  and  regret  you  did  not  stay 
on  for  the  full  6  weeks.  Often  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  program  trainees  are  skeptical  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived.  From  my  experi- 
ence, however,  I  have  found  once  training  is 
completed  the  Individual  has  a  better  j)er- 
spectlve  from  which  to  evaluate  the  program. 
It  Is  usually  at  this  point  that  the  benefits 
become  clear." 

Suppose  I  would  have  stayed,  that  would 
have  been  5252  more  of  the  Government 
money  I  could  have  spent,  suppose  10  people 
drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  6  weeks,  see  what 
amount  this  would  be.  Of  course  $2,000  or 
$3,000  Is  really  Just  a  drop  In  the  bucket  U' 
what  Is  being  spent  on  this  program. 

One  girl  was  sent  home  from  Chicago  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  out  drinking  every 
night  and  one  night  came  In  and  vomited 
all  over  the  elevator  pilot. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  first  letter  to  Mayor 
Tom  Currlgan,  parts  of  his  letter  In  reply: 
"Your  letter  of  July  3  was  quite  disturbing. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  referring  It  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Denver's  war  on  pov- 
erty. I  have  suggested  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board.  Dr.  James  Galvln,  that  perhaps 
the  board  would  like  to  invite  you  to  a 
meeting  to  see  If  there  Is  not  a  solutlo:i 
to  some  of  the  shortcomings  that  you  men- 
tioned. I  have  great  hopes  for  the  war  on 
poverty  program.  There  is  a  great  need  in 
America  today  for  the  type  of  assistance 
available  through  war  on  poverty  funds. 
Like  you,  however,  I  don't  wish  to  see  funds 
wasted.  I  am  sorry  you  have  become  di.=;- 
lllusloned  with  the  program  and  I  hope  that 
our  board  of  directors  can  help  clear  up 
some  of  the  misimderstandings  you   have  " 

Mayor  Currlgan's  letter  was  dated  July  12 
and  as  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Dr. 
Galvln  or  the  board  of  directors. 

I  am  anxious  for  Denver's  medical  proposal 
to  be  funded,  this  is  the  one  I  became  in- 
terested In  during  the  training  program  here 
In  Denver.  I  personally  think  this  project 
will  help  more  on  this  war  on  poverty.  You 
and  I  both  know  when  a  person  Is  getting 
the  medical  attention  they  need  they  are 
more  able  to  face  up  to  their  problems. 


I  hope  some  day  in  some  way  these  things 
can  be  worked  out  and  that  people  who  want 
to  do  better  for  themselves  will  be  able  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely, 

DonoTHY  Lindsay  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  can  be  of  great  help  in  showing 
the  problems  of  administration  inherent 
in  this  program.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  problems  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  my  discussion  today  are  by  no 
means  unique. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Colorado  has 
been  lucky  enough  not  to  have  such  dif- 
ficulties as  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  Indiana,  and  in  Oregon.  The  mi- 
nority views  submitted  with  the  report 
on  the  bill  point  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  speeches  in  this  and  in  the 
other  Chamber  in  Congress  further  de- 
tailed them. 

The  great  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
that  many  of  these  problems  could  have 
been  avoided  when  Congress  first  created 
the  war  on  poverty  or  when  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  first  established 
the  programs.  These  problems  are  not 
ones  that  will  always  be  with  us — they 
can  be  avoided. 

A  great  deal  could  be  accomplished 
merely  by  putting  the  structure  of  the 
OEO  in  some  sort  of  order.  Confusion 
in  the  ranks  is  to  be  expected  when  the 
SI  billion  war  on  poverty  is  directed  by 
a  part-time  general.  Again,  as  we  said 
in  our  minority  views,  we  are  speaking 
of  a  program  which  is  operated  by  a 
part-time  general  with  a  colossal  num- 
ber of  brass  hats,  and  with  very  few 
Indians  to  operate  the  program,  with  no 
tactical  or  visible  successes,  and  with  very 
little  ammunition  with  which  to  shoot. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  we 
.'-hould  have  an  organization  in  which 
the  ratio  of  supervisors  to  workers  is  1 
to  18.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  ratio  is  1  to  500;  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment it  is  1  to  1,000.  But  in  the 
program  about  which  we  are  speaking 
there  is  a  ratio  of  1  to  18.  So,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  more  brass  hats  than  In- 
dians with  which  to  flght  the  war. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  is  the  large 
number  of  supergrade  positions  com- 
bined with  a  comparatively  small  staff. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  antipoverty 
iaogram  has  run  into  trouble  when  we 
cansider  that  a  large  part  of  the  day- 
to-day  work  is  done  not  by  regular  em- 
iJloyees.  but  by  highly  paid  consultants 
who  are  brought  in  to  handle  the  bur- 
dens that  the  supergrade  poverty  czars 
seem  too  busy  to  handle. 

I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  about 
the  consultants  at  a  later  date.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  there  was  one  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  who  was  being  paid 
a  consultant's  fee  of  approximately  $100 
a  day  while  he  was  holding  down  two 
public  service  jobs  for  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving a  salary.  I  shall  document  that 
case  at  a  later  date  when  I  have  the  ma- 
terial again.  I  do  not  have  it  in  front  of 
me. 

Speaking  about  New  Jersey,  while  I  am 
at  it — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  kicking 
all  the  States  around;  what  I  am  doing 
is  talking  about  the  OEO  administration 
of  programs  within  the  States — the  mi- 


nority views,  again  on  page  59,  point  out 
the  following: 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oppyortunlty  receives 
$25,000  a  year,  a  higher  salary  than  is  paid  to 
any  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Governor's 
cabinet.  One  county  in  New  Jersey  received 
a  grant  of  $67,000,  but  unfortvmately  the  poor 
did  not  benefit  greatly  from  the  grant.  All 
but  $15,000  of  the  grant  was  earmarked  for 
salaries  and  administrative  expense. 


So  here  we  have  a  grant  of  $67,000, 
$52,000  of  which  goes  for  administrative 
expenses  and  salaries.  It  strikes  me  that 
if  anyone  could  ever  say  that  there  is  a 
program  administratively  designed  to 
trickle  down  funds  to  the  poor,  the  pro- 
gram about  which  we  are  speaking  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  those. 

Again  the  minority  views  state: 
In  Indiana  OEO  paid  salaries  25  percent 
higher  than  those  paid  by  the  State  for  com- 
parable positions  in  public  schools.  One  final 
comparison  should  be  drawn.  One  of  two 
brothers  from  an  Indiana  community  gradu- 
ated first  In  his  high  school  class.  He  is  now 
serving  under  enemy  fire  In  Vietnam  for  $78 
per  month.  The  other  brother  dropped  out 
of  school,  taking  the  occasion  to  beat  up  his 
mother  and  his  teacher.  He  is  now  being  paid 
$200  monthly  by  the  Job  Corps  for  running  a 
power  mower. 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  peculiar  way 
in  which  to  wage  a  war  on  poverty.  In 
one  case  there  is  a  young  man  who  has 
done  a  fine  job.  He  has  gone  through 
school  and  is  now  serving  his  country  in 
Vietnam  as  an  enlsited  man,  receiving 
$78  a  month.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  pays  to  a  dropout  $200  a 
month  for  the  privilege  of  operating  a 
powermower.  If  there  is  anything  more 
inconceivable  than  saying  that  this  type 
of  program  will  cure  poverty,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  What  it  really  does  is 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  young  people 
to  drop  out  of  school  and  do  similar 
things,  so  that  the  dropout  can  get 
money  under  the  program. 

Many  of  these  problems  could  have 
been  avoided  if  only  OEO  had  applied  a 
little  old  fashioned  commonsense.  But 
I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  ask  OEO  to 
use  commonsense  when  Congress,  at 
least  in  its  committee  work,  has  not  dis- 
played veiT  much  of  it  in  dealing  with 
H.R.  8283. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  providing  for  overriding  the 
Governors'  veto  provision  was  very  un- 
fortunate. What  the  House  did  was  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
Governors'  veto.  We  will  not  eliminate 
it  entirely.  A  Governor  could  veto  the 
action  of  OEO,  but  the  action  would  be 
only  illusory  because  the  Director  could 
override  the  veto. 

The  Senate  committee  was  not  satis- 
fied with  that  provision.  The  commit- 
tee went  further  and  eliminated  entirely 
the  provision  for  a  Governor's  veto.  We 
cut  it  out.  That  action  makes  no  sense. 
It  was  carried  out  in  the  face  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  at  the  Governors'  Conference  in 
Minneapolis,  providing  that  the  provi- 
sion for  a  veto  by  the  Governors  as  it  was 
in  the  original  law  be  left  untouched. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Normally,  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  is  attended  by  practically  all 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  say 
that  there  came  before  the  recent  con- 
vention of  Governors,  made  up  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  should  contain  a  provision 
which  would  give  the  Governors  the  right 
to  veto  a  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  judg- 
ment of  those  Governors? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  interpo- 
late, what  was  done  was  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  to  the  Governors  urging 
Congress  to  retain  the  veto  right  which 
was  in  the  bill  before  it  was  amended  by 
the  House,  and  before  our  committee 
worked  on  it.  The  judgment  of  the 
Governors,  in  assembly  at  Minneapolis, 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  was  that 
the  original  right  of  veto  by  the  Gover- 
nors should  be  retained.  A  copy  of  the 
telegram  reporting  the  action  was  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  chose  not  to  follow 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  remember  what  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  political  affiliation 
of  the  Governors  of  our  Nation  is  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Speaking  as  a  Re- 
publican, I  am  afraid  that  the  propor- 
tion is  heavier  on  the  Democratic  side 
than  it  is  on  the  Republican  side.  The 
resolution  was  submitted  by  Governor 
Sawyer,  who  was,  I  believe,  Chairman 
of  the  Governor's  Conference.  He  is  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  a 
Democrat. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    My  belief  is  that  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  Gover- 
I  nors  is  on  the  side  of  the  Democrats  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  whether  they  are 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  all  but  one 
voted  for  the  retention  of  the  power  to 
veto  a  program  in  the  Governors. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  by  wire  from 
Governor  Smylie  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  has  always  been  felt  by  the  Gov- 
ernors that  programs  of  Federal  aid  are 
not  to  circumvent  the  duly  selected  gov- 
ernmental authority  of  a  State,  but 
should  be  channelized  through  the 
States.  Can  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
tell  me  the  reasoning  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  the  retention  of  the  veto 
power  in  the  Governors? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  with 
accuracy,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  a  distinguished  friend,  that 
the  main  impetus  of  the  proposal  was 
the  result  of  a  fight  between  a  particu- 
lar Senator  and  a  particular  Governor. 
The  Senator  and  the  Governor  were 
from  the  same  State.     But  the  other 
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argviment  that  was  raised,  other  than 
that,  was  that  a  Governor  should  not 
have  any  right  to  determine  whether  a 
Federal  program  should  operate  within 
his  State. 

This  was  the  basis  upon  which  the 
committee  acted,  I  presume. 

For  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator  and 
because  it  will  add  to  the  force  of  this 
debate,  I  shall  read  the  resolution  which 
was  presented  to  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference and  the  telegram  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTsl  as  the  rankimi  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  telegram  came  from 
Governor  Smylie,  of  Idaho. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
EcPNOMic  Opportunitt  Act 

Whereas  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  although  a  number  of  antlpov- 
erty  programs  and  projects  bypass  the  State 
level,  a  substantial  portion  of  such  programs 
and  projects  require  clearance  through  a  Gov- 
ernor's ofBce  and  are  subject  to  the  Governor's 
<'eto;  and 

Whereas  the  gubernatorial  clearance  and 
power  to  veto  provide  a  measure  of  coordi- 
nation and  orderliness  In  the  administration 
of  those  programs  to  which  they  apply;  and 

Whereas  with  re.spect  to  those  programs 
and  projects  not  requiring  clearance  through 
a  Governor's  office  and  not  subject  to  his 
veto,  negotiations  and  contracts  are  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  a 
delegate  Federal  agency  and  the  local  appli- 
cant, which  may  be  a  nongovernmental 
agency,  thus  producing  conditions  of  chaos; 
and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  permit 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  override  a  Governor's  veto  disap- 
proving a  program  or  project  to  be  under- 
taken in  his  State  by  any  public  agency  or 
private  organization  with  respect  to  the 
Neighborhood  YoiUh  Corps  program,  the 
community  action  program  and  the  adult 
ba.sic  education  program,  to  all  of  which 
programs  the  veto  presently  applies,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  the  application  for 
the  program  is  consistent  with  the  law  and 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  act:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolred.  That  the  National  Governor's 
Conference  express  its  firm  opposition  to  any 
diminution  of  the  power  of  a  Governor  to 
veto  proposed  projects  and  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  respect- 
fuPy  request  the  Congress  to  preserve  Intact 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  current  law; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolied.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

We  then  received  a  telegram  dated 
July  29, 1965,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

July  29. 1965. 
Senator  J.\cob  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Governors  Conference  at  Minneapolis 
adopted  resolution  by  Governor  Sawyer,  of 
Nevada,  expressing  firm  opposition  to  any 
proposal  reducing  the  power  of  the  Governor 
in  acting  on  antlpoverty  programs. 
There  was  only  one  dissenting  vote. 
Regards. 

Robert  E.  Smylie, 
Governor  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  Governors' 
Conference,  which  I  attended  for  10 
years,  although  not  10  consecutive  years. 


the  principle  was  constantly  followed 
that  as  to  Federal-aid  programs  the  cir- 
cumvention of  a  Governor  or  other 
State  oflBcer  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  argument  was  that  channeling 
the  program  through  the  State  executive 
office  would  prevent  duplication:  that  it 
would  keep  the  central  office  informed 
and  would  prevent  confusion. 

That  was  the  principle,  and  constantly 
the  argument  was  made  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  insist  that  the  programs 
clear  through  the  State  office. 

I  observe  that  in  the  telegram  it  is 
pointed  out — and  it  is  a  fact — that  this 
program  can  be  given  to  and  directed  by 
nongovernmental  agencies. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  can  be  given  to 
municipalities  and  counties.  Does  it  in- 
clude also  the  States  directly?  I  assume 
it  does. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  The  States  do  not 
operate  directly  in  this  field. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  significant 
aspect  is  that  it  can  go  to  existing  non- 
governmental agencies  and  even  new 
ones  formed  to  implement  the  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  telegram  that 
was  sent  and  the  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Governors  point  that  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true.  Two 
factors  make  that  clear. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  New 
York.  Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  had  to 
threaten  to  veto  some  of  the  programs 
in  order  to  be  able  to  have  any  voice 
whatsoever  in  determining  how  the  pro- 
gram would  be  organized  and  how  it 
would  affect  neighborhoods  and  commu- 
nities within  his  State. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Texas.  Hon.  John  Connally.  He,  too, 
had  to  threaten  a  veto  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  program,  so  that  it  would 
have  coordination  and  not  be  turned  into 
a  blatant  political  move.  In  many  cases 
this  is  exactly  what  happened. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reading  the  mi- 
nority views  that  many  Democratic 
mayors  of  cities  have  a.sked,  "How  are 
we  supposed  to  run  our  cities  when  all 
these  people  are  recommending  to  the 
poor  that  they  should  march  on  city 
hall?" 

They  wanted  to  prepare  a  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  had  a  some- 
what similar  experience  in  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  the  officials  or  other  persons 
connected  with  the  poverty  program, 
including  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bowser,  execu- 
tive director  of  Philadelphia's  Antlpover- 
ty Action  Committee  apparently  felt  it  to 
be  a  part  of  their  responsibility  to  exert 
pressure  and  organize  a  big  march  on 
the  Governor  of  our  State,  whose  record 
for  progressive  legislation  in  the  public 
interest  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 
Governor  in  the  Nation. 

As  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post  points  out,  Mr.  Bowser,  whom  I  re- 
spect personally,  not  long  ago  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  leading  a  band  of  peti- 


tioners to  Harrisbvug  to  object  to  the 
Governor's  veto  of  two  items  in  a  wel- 
fare bill. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Governor  may  ex- 
ercise an  item  veto;  that  is,  he  has  the 
right  to  veto  separate  items  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  without  invalidating  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  Bowser  went  to  Harrisburg  with 
many  other  people  in  buses,  allegedly 
paid  for  out  of  antlpoverty  program 
funds,  although  that  is  denied  by  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver. 

They  held  a  caucus  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  room  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  State  capitol.  They  prepared 
their  protest  there  and,  still  politically 
motivated,  moved  in  on  the  Governor, 
demanding,  "Show  your  face,"  so  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  Governor 
refused  to  see  them.  Actually  the  Gov- 
ernor had  not  even  been  asked  to  see 
them.  He  did  agree  to  see  representa- 
tives of  the  group,  including  Mr.  Bowser, 
and  saw  them. 

Their  complaint  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  vetoed  items  providing  SIO 
million  and  $7  million  in  the  public  a.s- 
sistance  and  child  welfare  areas,  in 
which  the  Governor's  program  is  and 
has  been  as  generous  as  the  constitu- 
tional limits  allowed. 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  constitution, 
appropriations  in  excess  of  the  consti- 
tutional bar  of  deficit  spending  are  of 
doubtful  legality,  so  the  Governor  felt 
obliged  to  veto  those  items. 

As  the  Governor  pointed  out: 

If  I  had  the  money  for  these  programs,  you 
could  come  back  and  talk  about  them. 

I  question  whether  or  not  the  attempt 
to  say  that  the  buses  were  not  paid  out 
of  poverty  funds  really  holds  water,  be- 
cause the  way  these  activities  are  con- 
ducted is  to  advance  the  money  from  the 
poverty  program.  Funds  are  advanced 
on  expense  accounts  to  officials  of  the 
antlpoverty  program.  Then,  they  can 
pay  for  the  buses  out  of  the  expense  ac- 
count. 

This  miy  have  been  one  \v:;y  in  which 
they  did  it.  However,  what  they  did  was 
to  confuse  their  i-esponsibility  under  the 
poverty  program  with  their  political  de- 
sire to  embarrass  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  difficulties  that  we  have 
had  with  the  program — and  I  have  sup- 
ported the  program — is  the  problem  of 
getting  the  money  to  the  poor. 

Under  the  Poverty  Act,  in  effect  the 
money  goes  to  the  poor  by  way  of  the 
politicians.  Anybody  knows  that,  if  it  is 
a  program  to  help  the  poor  by  way  of  the 
politicians,  the  politicians  will  scrape  as 
much  of  the  cream  off  it  as  they  can. 
Anybody  holding  a  job,  that  I  know  of— 
and  I  do  not  know  them  all — is  holding 
his  job  under  the  program  at  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
over  what  he  received  in  his  previous 
job.    They  are  all  politicians. 

I  stated  to  a  labor  meeting  today,  "You 
supply  the  assistance  to  the  Democrats  in 
Philadelphia,  particularly  by  your  votes. 
However,  when  the  poverty  program 
comes  along,  do  you  get  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  jobs?"  No. 
Mr.  President,  the  jobs  are  given  to  poli- 
tical  hacks,   except  for   the   top  man. 


Charles  Bowser.  Mr.  Bowser  is  doing  a 
good  job.  However,  he  should  not  have 
gone  up  to  Harrisburg  to  embarrass  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  confuse  his 
poverty  program  responsibilities  and  his 
political  desires. 

The  poverty  program  does  not  require 
that  one  be  a  Democrat  or  Republican. 
It  requires  that  one  be  poor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  get  the  jobs 
do  not  get  them.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution that  the  Senator  has  made  to 
the  discussion  today. 

The  minority  report  again  points  out, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  and  want  to  verify, 
that: 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard  protests 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
bypassing  either  local  governments  of  the 
poor  in  establishing  local  programs.  Early 
in  Jime  of  this  year  a  group  of  big  city 
mayors  attempted  to  get  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  to  approve  a  resolution  highly 
critical  of  OEO.  The  proposed  resolution 
would  have  accused  OEO  of  "trying  to  wreck 
local  government  by  setting  the  poor  against 
city  hall."  The  resolution,  drafted  by  two 
Democratic  mayors  of  big  cities,  was  stopped 
;it  the  last  minute  at  the  urging  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  mayor  of  Syracuse  pointed 
out  that  in  addition  to  his  other  problems 
tlie  poor  in  that  city  were  being  "urged  to 
storm  city  hall." 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
v.e  are  facing.  I  believe  that  what  the 
Senator  just  said  v  ith  respect  to  the  head 
man  in  Philadelphia  is  applicable  to  what 
hr.s  been  going  on  in  Denver. 

We  had  in  charge  of  the  program 
there,  as  I  said  earlier,  a  former  State 
legislator,  a  Democrat.  I  know  him  quite 
well.  He  is  a  highly  dedicated  man  for 
this  type  of  work.  However,  with  all  the 
people  he  has  working  with  him,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  put  together  a  single 
program  that  has  been  worth  a  hoot. 
They  are  yelling  for  his  head.  He  is  the 
one  who  will  be  kicked  out. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
w'th  the  Senator.    The  purpose  of  the 

utipoverty  program  is  to  help  the  poor. 
One  of  the  ways  to  help  the  poor  is  to 
make  jobs  available  to  them.  Another 
way  is  to  work  with  the  city,  the  county, 
and  the  State  administrations  in  admin- 
istering other  programs  of  assistance. 

The  provision  for  turning  over  the 
administration  of  the  program  to  local, 
nongovernmental  agencies  is  having  the 
effect  of  freeing  those  agencies  from  any 
responsibility  to  governmental  units. 
They  are  deciding,  with  some  in*espon- 
sibility,  I  believe,  to  use  that  freedom 
from  responsibility  to  storm  city  hall,  to 
storm  State  legislatures,  and  to  storm 
the  Governor's  office  in  each  State  with 
a  politically  conceived  protest  march 
that  may  be  suggested  to  them. 

They  are  harming  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. They  are  showing  the  whole 
country  that  they  are  more  interested  in 
political  advantage  and  political  jobs  for 
political  hacks  than  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  under  the  program. 

When  I  support  a  program  in  a  State, 
I  support  it  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
honestly  implemented  and  fairly  admin- 
istered, and  that  it  will  be  done  without 
political  overtones.  That  has  not  been 
the  activity  pursued  in  the  poverty  pro- 


gram. I  am  raising  a  warning  signal  at 
this  time. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  permit  me,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable. 

POVERTY    AND    POLITICS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  alluded  earlier  entitled 
"Inside  Report:  Poverty  and  Politics," 
written  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  and  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inside  Report  :  Poverty  and  Politics 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Just  how  antlpoverty  funds  can  find  their 
way  into  partisan  political  action  can  be 
seen  in  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  recently 
outside  the  office  of  Gov.  William  Scranton 
In  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

While  the  legislature  debated  a  motion  to 
override  the  Governor's  veto  of  an  appropri- 
ation in  an  adjoining  wing  of  the  capitol.  200 
demonstrators  supporting  the  bill  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  Governor's  office 
chanting;  "Show  your  face,  show  your  face." 
What  makes  this  demonstration  far  from 
trivial  in  importance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
leader  of  the  demonstrators  (all  of  whom 
had  bussed  their  way  to  Harrisburg  from 
Philadelphia)  was  Charles  Bowser — the  ag- 
gressive head  of  the  Philadelphia  antlpoverty 
committee. 

Poverty  officials  in  Washington  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  that  Federal  poverty 
funds  were  used  to  pay  for  the  buses.  But 
in  Harrisburg.  several  of  the  demonstrators 
openly  admitted  that  the  Philadelphia  antl- 
poverty committee  financed  the  political 
expedition. 

Strangely  enough,  the  target  of  this  par- 
ticular lobbying  expedition  was  the  "Item 
veto"  by  the  Governor  of  an  Issue  that  had  no 
coni-ectlon  whatever  with  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  two  items  vetoed  by 
the  Governor,  adhering  to  a  constitutional 
ban  on  deficit  spending,  were  $10  million  for 
public  assistance  and  $7  million  for  child 
welfare. 

For  months  the  Governor  and  Democratic 
State  legislators  had  jockeyed  back  and  forth 
over  these  and  other  appropriations.  The 
Democrats  stayed  up  nights  seeking  some  way 
to  embarrass  Scranton  politically  and  make 
him  look  like  an  Ivy  league  scrooge. 

When  Scranton  confronted  the  Democrats 
with  his  veto,  the  antlpoverty  fighters  In 
Philadelphia  organized  their  excursion  to 
Harrisburg  to  coincide  with  the  legislative 
debate  to  override  the  veto. 

Significantly,  the  demonstrators'  first  stop 
in  the  capitol  was  not  the  Governor's  office 
but  the  Democratic  caucus  room.  They  held 
a  rally  there  and  heard  Democratic  represent- 
ative Joshua  Eilberg,  the  house  majority 
leader,  deliver  an  emotional  attack  on  Scran- 
ton. 

The  demonstrators  next  moved  Into  the 
ornate,  mahogany  corridor  outside  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  and  began  chanting,  "Show 
your  face." 

In  due  course.  Bowser  and  a  couple  of  oth- 
er demonstrators  were  Invited  Into  Scran- 
ton's  office  (actually  they  never  had  asked  for 
an  appointment).  Scranton  again  explained 
the  constitutional  reasons  why  he  had  to 
veto  the  two  Items.  Whereupon  the  buses 
were  loaded  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Sargent  Shriver,  the  antlpoverty  chief, 
knew  nothing  about  this  until  he  received 


a  telegraphed  complaint  on  August  3  (the 
day  of  the  demonstration)  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's secretary  of  state,  John  K.  Tabor. 

Acting  on  Scranton's  orders.  Tabor  de- 
clared: 

"We  fully  support  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  people,  rich  or  poor,  to  support  or  oppose 
any  State  action,  but  we  strongly  object  to 
antlpoverty  personnel,  paid  with  Federal 
funds,  mobilizing  and  leading  such  an  effort." 

Tabor  noted  that  Shrlver's  own  regulation 
No.  23  prohibits  the  use  of  poverty  funds, 
"for  any  partisan  political  activity  or  to  fur- 
ther the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate 
to  public  office." 

Shriver's  answer  to  Harrisburg,  sent  last 
Tuesday  (August  10),  denied  that  antl- 
poverty funds  financed  the  bus  trip. 
Poverty  dollars  had  been  requested  for  the 
buses,  his  telegram  said.  Tills  was  rejected, 
he  continued.  Shriver  stated  strongly  that 
he  never  would  condone  such  use  of  poverty 
money. 

But  his  reply  skirted  the  question  of  Bow- 
ser's leadership  in  the  demonstration. 
Bowser  (who  gets  $17,000  a  year)  clearly  was 
violating  Shrlver's  regulation  No.  23.  (Bow- 
ser said  privately  later  he  felt  It  was  his  duty 
to  lobby  against  the  veto.) 

Shriver,  of  course,  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  every  Infraction  of  regulation  No. 
23  in  hundreds  of  projects  in  progress  all 
over  the  country. 

That's  just  the  point.  Both  In  the  con- 
gressional act  authorizing  the  program  and 
in  the  administrative  policy  of  Shrlver's 
office,  the  dogma  of  "local  control"  Is  en- 
shrined. Local  leaders,  sagacious  or  not.  are 
given  a  free  hand  in  dispensing  a  major  Fed- 
eral program.  The  ludicrous  political  expe- 
dition from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  once 
again  shows  the  danger  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
who  has  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
colloquy. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
hope  that  they  will  study  with  some  care 
the  serious  problem  that  we  have  out- 
lined. I  have  tried  to  be  as  dispassion- 
ate as  I  can.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that,  in  discussing 
some  of  these  things.  I  have  tried  not  to 
make  any  accusations  that  have  not 
been  documented  by  something  in  my 
file.  However,  I  shall  say  something 
that  has  not  been  documented  as  yet. 

I  was  told  on  the  telephone  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has 
indicated  that  a  part  of  the  problem  in- 
volved in  their  perfectly  ghastly  riot  at 
the  present  time  has  been  generated  in 
part  by  activities  of  this  nature  under 
the  program. 

I  shall  try  to  obtain  some  verification 
of  the  mayor's  accusation  before  I  am 
through. 

Many  Governors  have  said  that  they 
must  have  the  veto  power  in  order  to 
force  the  OEO  to  consult  with  appropri- 
ate State  agencies  before  going  ahead 
with  these  programs.  They  felt  that  the 
provision  for  the  veto  was  the  only 
means  to  obtain  cooperation  between  the 
OEO  and  State  agencies. 

This  phase  of  the  argument  concern- 
ing the  veto  was  also  brought  up  before 
the  committee,  but  it  was  apparently 
overruled. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  veto  power 
should  be  eliminated.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Governors  want  it.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  program.  There  is  objection  to  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  House 
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in  overruling  their  right  to  a  veto.  Now, 
we  have  eliminated  it  entirely  despite 
the  wishes  of  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
think  that  the  administrators  and  the 
sponsors  of  this  program  would  want  to 
provide  for  the  intervention  at  some 
point  of  .some  responsible  persons — in 
this  case,  the  Governors — to  keep  such  a 
program  on  the  track.  If  I  were  among 
those  responsible  for  this  program.  I 
should  be  very  much  afraid  that  the 
scandals  and  the  marches  and  protest 
demonstrations  which  have  occurred  so 
far  would  cast  such  discredit  on  the 
program  that  it  might  have  difBculty  in 
being  approved  substantially  in  the 
form  which  the  administration  desires. 
This  program  is  loaded  with  further 
possibilities  for  scandal.  I  predict  that 
in  the  rest  of  this  year  and  the  coming 
year  throughout  the  United  States,  in 
many  large  cities  especially,  there  will  be 
revelations  of  the  most  scandalous  in- 
eptitude, or  worse,  in  the  administration 
of  this  program. 

Senators  who  are  in  charge  of  man- 
aging the  bill  ought  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  having  some  right  on  the 
part  of  State  Governors,  or  at  least  some 
agency,  to  step  in  and  say,  "Let  us  be 
very  careful  with  what  we  are  about  to 
do."  If  that  is  not  done,  the  poor  will 
be  set  against  the  politicians.  That  is 
the  last  thing  politicians  want,  because 
if  the  poor  are  set  against  them,  the 
politicians  will  stop  getting  rakeoffs.  As 
Montaigne  said.  "I  speak  truth,  not  so 
much  as  I  could,  but  as  much  as  I  dare; 
and  I  dare  more  as  I  grow  older." 

We  all  know,  as  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians, if  I  may  use  the  word  in  a  reason- 
able sense,  what  is  happening  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  Our  warnings  and 
cautions  will  be  remembered  next  year 
as  scandal  after  scandal  will  be  written 
about  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers, 
where,  in  this  city  or  that  city,  all  sorts 
of  collusion,  racketeering,  high  salaries 
paid,  patronage  feeding,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  hacks  and  incompetents,  are  go- 
ing to  lead  the  persons  responsible  for 
this  program  along  a  very  stormy  path. 
I  promised  Sargent  Shriver.  whom  I 
know,  that  I  would  help  with  the  pro- 
gram if  it  were  made  certain  that  poli- 
ticians would  be  prevented  from  being 
put  in  the  way  of  the  poor.  I  plead  with 
him,  if  he  wants  my  help,  to  stop  the 
headlong  charges  that  people  who  criti- 
cize aspects  of  the  program  are  neces- 
sarily obstructionists  or  that  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  attention  to  them. 

Numbers  are  not  so  important,  but 
there  will  be  a  time  when  they  will  be 
greater  than  some  wish,  and  at  that  time 
the  opportunity  for  correction  in  behalf 
of  the  people  may  have  passed.  I  make 
these  suggestions,  not  as  one  who  is 
against  the  program,  but  as  one  who 
supports  it. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  right 
in  pleading  for  the  right  of  Governors 
to  have  the  right  of  veto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator's  speech  with  interest.  It  has 
been  highly  informative. 

I  voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  because  I  believed  at  I  believe  now, 
that  such  a  program  is  necessary  to 
train  and  educate  the  young,  and  those 
who  are  older,  to  enable  them  to  break 
from  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  shall  vote  to  extend  the  program, 
but  I  will  vote  to  amend  the  bill  so  that 
it  will  be  more  effective. 

The  Senator  has  detailed  abuses. 
There  have  been  failures  in  administra- 
tion and  some  gross  abuses.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  experienced  in  Kentucky 
the  type  of  abuse  which  has  occurred  in 
other  States  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  There  has  been  com- 
plaint in  Kentucky  about  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  offices  and  the  selection 
of  too  many  officials  at  high  salaries. 
Also,  the  establishment  of  inflated  wage 
levels  by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  not 
good  for  recipients  or  the  communities. 
It  could  remain  in  the  programs,  instead 
of  moving  into  productive  employment, 
and  it  could  work  hardships  on  commu- 
nity organizations  wishing  to  participate 
and  meet  local  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  good. 
What  is  needed  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  correct 
abuses  and  waste. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
should  recognize  mistakes  and  help  to 
correct  them. 

If  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Shriver  do  not  make  every  effort  to 
make  these  corrections,  it  will  be  tragic, 
in  terms  of  waste  of  money.  But  most 
tragic  will  be  the  loss  of  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  thousands  of  people,  young 
and  old,  to  break  out  of  the  awful  cycle 
of  poverty  into  the  full  stream  of  life. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Nelson  amend- 
ment, which  adds  $150  million  to  title 
II.  is  designed  to  take  those  who  are 
chronically  unemployed  and  put  them 
to  work  in  gardening  and  landscape  work 
not  only  in  their  local  communities,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  but  also  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  move  outside.  This 
is  a  program  which  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  opposing  in  my  amendment.  The 
proposal  deals  with  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram which  the  Senator  was  discussing 
but  it  did  not  provide  for  any  particular 
training.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
may  have  read,  as  I  have,  the  recent 
article  in  Life  magazine,  in  which  indus- 
try itself  has  been  having  people  from 
the  welfare  and  unemployment  rolls  put 
through  a  training  course  for  work  in 
which  they  can  engage  as  a  result  of 
their  previous  experience  and  degree  of 
education,  to  try  to  give  those  people 
a  motivation  to  supp>ort  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  have  not  been  com- 
pletely successful,  but,  particularly  in 
the  Berkeley  area  of  California,  they 
have  done  a  good  job.  It  has  been  tried. 
This  makes  sense  to  me.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
gram in  which  we  are  going  to  put  $1.- 
650  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  into 


programs  that  have  been  discredited  in 
many  places. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  the  Nelson 
amendment.  It  needs  to  be  discussed. 
We  need  more  information.  But  it  is  a 
public  works  amendment,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed ably  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
program.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator's judgment  about  the  programs 
themselves — whether  he  considers  them 
good  programs.  In  substance  and  objec- 
tives, as  I  believe  them  to  be. 

For  example,  I  refer  to  the  commu- 
nity programs  providing  preparation  for 
education  for  younger  students,  the  work 
study  program  for  students  in  college, 
and  especially  the  work  training  pro- 
gram for  high  school  students  in  their 
areas  of  residence. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  an  excellent 
program,  but  I  have  some  doubt  about 
paying  for  it  out  of  Federal  funds.  If 
it  is  designed  to  help  the  children  con- 
tinue their  education,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  why  jobs  should  be  made  on 
campuses  by  way  of  picking  up  sticks, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  program,  or  clean- 
ing latrines,  which  is  another  part  of  it. 
and  paying  them  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  hour,  as  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  then  requiring  the  schools 
to  falsify  their  records  submitted  to  the 
Government. 

What  they  say  now  is.  "You  must  pay 
$1.25  an  hour  for  the  work  they  are  doing, 
but  when  you  publicize  what  you  are 
doing,  include  within  it  the  number  of 
hours  when  they  are  actually  training 
and  not  being  paid  for  work,  and  then  you 
will  reduce  the  total  pay.  so  that  it  will 
come  down  to  about  90  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  what  you  are  paying  ordinarily, 
and  then  you  will  not  be  driving  out  the 
people  hired  at  that  level." 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
practice.  I  raised  the  question  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  was  informed 
about  the  arrangement,  which  does  not 
settle  the  problem  and  is  not  a  faithful 
representation  of  Lhe  facts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  it  is  plainly 
deceitful,  and  I  said  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  go  back  to  the  pro- 
grams, let  me  refer  to  the  Head  Start 
program,  the  work  training  program,  and 
the  work  study  program.  The  first  is  de- 
signed to  help  a  child  with  no  training 
at  all — who  is  not  prepared — to  start 
school  under  equal  circumstances.  The 
work  training  and  work  study  programs 
give  young  men  and  women  an  opportu- 
nity to  stay  in  school  or  college.  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  these  programs. 
I  believe  they  are  good. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ator what  happened  on  the  Head  Start 
program  in  my  own  county  in  Colorado. 
Since  no  one  had  initiated  any  program, 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  public 
school  authorities  got  together  and  sent 
in  an  application  for  Head  Start  program 
work  in  the  county. 

Almost  immediately,  the  Democratic 
district  attorney,  the  only  Democratic 
officeholder  in  my  county,  filed  an  appli- 
cation with  someone  else  who  was  willing 
to  come  in  on  it  with  him,  also  a  Demo- 
crat, not  an  officeholder  but  with  some 


influence  in  the  community.  Because  of 
filing  this  conflicting  application,  no 
money  of  any  kind  is  going  into  our 
county  for  this  Head  Start  program. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  I  am  talking 
about  in  the  way  of  administration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know.  As  to  the 
substance  of  these  programs,  if  properly 
administered,  does  the  Senator  not  be- 
lieve them  to  be  helpful? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Certainly  I  do. 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  believe  they  can  be  of 
great  value. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  judgment  as  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  a  good  program.  I  feel 
this  way  about  the  Job  Corps  and  I  am 
speaking  frankly  to  my  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky :  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  take  a  person  who  has  problems  be- 
cause of  his  local  environment  and  his 
educational  ability  and  move  him  into  a 
camp,  train  him  for  6  months  on  how  to 
saw  wood,  how  to  live  in  the  open  air, 
how  to  make  trails  through  the  forest, 
and  then,  when  he  returns  to  his  home, 
expect  him,  by  virtue  of  those  6  months 
or  a  year  in  the  camp,  to  be  able  to  pull 
himself  up.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  solv- 
ing the  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  remembers  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  program  and  the  old 
CCC  camps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Indeed.  I  do. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  a  local  official  in 
Kentucky  at  that  time,  and  during  the 
depression,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  CCC  program.  Many  boys  went 
to  the  camps  and  came  back  interested 
in  finding  gainful  employment  and  being 
good  citizens.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Job  Corps  program  were  followed  by  the 
other  training  programs  taking  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Job  Corps  who  had  been 
rehabilitated,  and  had  developed  incen- 
tive, the  first  stage  in  the  Job  Corps 
would  then  have  valuable  purpose  and 
effect.  I  do  not  know  whether  an  effort 
is  made  to  follow  through  with  boys  and 
girls  when  they  complete  the  course  at 
the  Job  Corps  centers.  It  is  a  little  bit 
too  early,  probably.  I  doubt  that  many 
have  completed  their  Job  Corps  enroll- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  very  many,  but 
the  Senator  has  read  examples  in  the 
minority  report,  and  heard  some  of  the 
things  I  mentioned  in  my  talk  today. 
The  difficulty  and  the  difference  between 
this  program  and  the  CCC  camps  is  that 
the  latter  were  started  when  there  was 
a  massive  unemployment  situation  and 
had  a  great  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  were  perfectly  fine  persons, 
and  educated,  but  who  were  simply  un- 
able to  find  a  job.  They  were  getting 
some  training  and  some  discipline  and 
some  motivation  behind  them. 

At  the  present  time,  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  not  a  case  of  massive  unem- 
ployment all  over  the  country.  I  believe 
the  Labor  Department  stated  that  we 
had  the  lowest  unemployment  rate,  or 
the  highest  employment  rate — I  have 
forgotten  which — in  a  long  time;  so  we 


are  dealing  with  a  group  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  different  caliber  from  those 
who  went  to  the  CCC  camps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  today  is  that 
some  of  those  out  of  work  are  not  pre- 
pared for  work,  either  because  of  lack  of 
education  or  character  traits  and  that  a 
program  like  this,  properly  administered, 
is  necessary  and  can  be  very  helpful ;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  that  from  this  discus- 
sion— and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
rendered  a  fine  service  in  provoking  this 
debate — we  have  agreed  that  it  demands 
better  administration  and  a  correction 
of  abuses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  made  by  the  highly 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  will  be  most  helpful,  I  know,  in  general 
action  on  the  amendments  that  will  be 
proposed  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  quite  clearly 
that  in  my  amendment  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk,  I  have  not  tried  to  "gut"  the 
program  in  any  way  whatsoever.  What 
I  have  proposed  is  to  hold  the  amount 
to  last  year's  authorization  for  another 
year,  before  we  again  increase  it,  and  to 
try  to  correct  some  of  the  problems  while 
we  are  doing  it.  Last  year's  authoriza- 
tion still  being  $150  million  more  than 
what  the  actual  appropriation  was. 
Thus,  we  have  much  room  to  try  and 
keep  the  program  growing,  even  if  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  reading  in  the  report,  and 
also  noted  in  the  bill,  the  amendment 
which  had  been  proposed,  I  believe  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  to  create  the 
advisory  committee.  The  chairman 
would  not  be  connected  with  the  poverty 
administration,  but  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent chairman,  and  would  continu- 
ously oversee  the  program.  I  assume 
that  one  of  those  functions  would  be  to 
discover  abuses  in  administration,  and 
also  to  determine  whether  it  was  actually 
working  well  or  not.  I  see  hope  in  that 
amendment,  if  it  is  finally  accepted,  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  hope  so, 
too.  I  was  happy  to  support  it.  I  may 
have  another  amendment,  which  would 
be  most  useful.  I  suspect  that  it  will  be 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  minority, 
in  which,  again,  the  effort  will  be  to  try 
to  make  the  director  of  the  program  a 
full-time  instead  of  a  half-time  director; 
namely,  to  have  Mr.  Shriver  be  either 
the  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  pov- 
erty program,  but  not  both. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  3^eld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  made 
reference  to  the  Advisory  Council.  I 
speak  as  a  friend  of  the  program.  I  wish 
it  to  succeed.  I  wished  it  to  succeed  last 
year.  I  expect  to  support  it  again.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  examples  of  mal- 
administration. The  program  is  being 
used  primarily  for  political  purposes  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  Some  of  us 
who  support  the  program  in  principle 


wish  to  bring  an  end  to  this  kind  of  ad- 
ministration. That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

Sometimes  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
if  we  were  to  appropriate  $2  billion  in- 
stead of  $1  biUion,  we  would  be  able  to  do 
twice  as  good  a  job;  and  that  if  we  were 
to  appropriate  $3  billion,  it  would  be  three 
times  as  good.  Obviously,  that  is  not 
true.  The  program  has  not  been  under- 
way long  enough  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
"bugs"  in  administration.  Thus,  there  is 
justification  for  restricting  the  funds  to  a 
level  which  can  be  spent  efficiently. 

Let  me  read  from  the  last  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  a  quotation 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Union,  which  administers  the  antipov- 
erty  summer  work  facilities  in  32  Illinois 
counties. 

This  spokesman  said : 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Union,  which  administers  the  antipoverty 
summer-work  programs  in  32  Illinois  coun- 
ties, said  on  Augvist  10: 

"We  definitely  tried  to  go  too  fast  on  the 
thing.  We  put  too  many  to  work  too  fast. 
We  put  far  too  many  to  work  in  some  places. 
There  definitely  was  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  local  level." 

Said  J.  M.  Watson,  Illinois  coordinator  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

"There  was  some  political  favoritism." 

The  youths  were  being  paid  $1.25  an  hour 
for  32  hours  of  work  a  week,  the  national 
rate  In  the  Youth  Corps. 


A  prominent  Negro  educator,  Lester  B. 
Granger,  of  Dlllard  University.  New  Orleans, 
called  the  antipoverty  program  a  "slaphappy. 
sloppy,  wasteful  procedure."  Mr.  Granger 
told  the  National  Urban  League  convention: 

"The  fat  should  be  taken  out  of  it.  We  are 
going  to  waste  two-thirds  of  the  funds  going 
into  It,  Just  like  the  New  Deal.  This  doesn't 
mean  I  don't  support  it.  If  we  get  even  one- 
third  out  of  it.  It  would  help." 

Obviously  these  people  are  interested 
in  making  this  program  a  success.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  Congress  should 
take  that  approach.  Those  of  us  who 
offer  amendments  are  not  ti-ying  to  de- 
stroy the  program.  We  are  trying  to 
strengthen  it  and  make  it  work  in  order 
that  it  may  achieve  the  objectives  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who  has  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  effort  on  this  program  and 
who,  I  know,  will  be  offering  some 
amendments  in  an  effort  to  accomplish 
what  he  has  referred  to.  Originally  we 
were  discussing  the  veto  power.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 

Despite  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  eliminate  the  veto  power 
on  the  ground  that  this  was  necessary, 
the  fact  is  that  the  veto  power  has  been 
used  only  four  times  in  the  Ufetime  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  on  two  of  those 
four  occasions  the  veto  was  used  to  pre- 
vent the  achievement  of  programs  under 
contract  with  the  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  is  citing 
the  infrequency  of  the  use  of  the  veto 
power  granted  the  Governors  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  its  retention. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  was  trying  to  show  that  the  veto 
power  has  not  been  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernors for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the 
administration  of  the  program,  but  has 
been  used  by  the  Governors,  or  the  threat 
of  the  veto  has  been  used  in  their  efforts 
at  coordination  of  existing  local  and 
State  programs  with  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Rather  than  using  the 
number  of  times  that  the  veto  has  been 
threatened  to  thus  coerce  action,  or  the 
number  of  times  it  has  been  actually 
used,  would  not  a  better  measure  of  its 
advisability  be  the  soundness  in  prin- 
ciple of  granting  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State  a  power  heretofore  unprecedented, 
of  vetoing  a  project  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  within  that  State? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  test  is 
the  proper  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  difficulty  with 
that  argument — and  I  said  that  was  the 
basis  used  in  committee,  or  at  least  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  basis,  because 
there  were  others — is  that  this  would  be 
true  if  there  were  a  Federal  program 
with  Federal  direction  all  the  way 
through.  We  are  not  dealing  with  that 
situation.  We  are  dealing  with  local 
community  groups,  in  many  instances 
creating  their  own  organization,  and 
then  obtaining  Federal  funds  directly  to 
support  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  is  necessary  to  have  some  power  by 
which  a  coordination  of  these  programs 
can  be  required.  If  we  do  not  heve  that 
there  will  be  even  more  chaos  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  up  for 
the  principle  of  doing  something  to 
strengthen  local-State  government  in 
this  country. 

We  have  been  for  far  too  long  going 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  We 
are  centralizing  the  Government  in 
Washington  and  eliminating  the  S'^ate 
function.  For  instance,  if  someone 
v/lshes  to  get  help  on  a  sewage  problem. 
he  can  go  directly  to  the  Cabinet  oflBcer 
instead  of  going  to  the  local  counsel. 
That  is  abs'^lute  nonsen.«e. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  regret  that  our 
committee  circumscribed  the  veto  power 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  presents  at  least 
in  part  my  feeling  on  this  subject.  He 
will  recall  that  we  voted  together  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  very  happy 
to  have  the  Senator's  support. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  today  as  I  did  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  within  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  exercise  of  the  veto  by  a 
Governor  in  the  administration  of  this 
program,  which  I  endorse,  is  important 
to  the  cooperative  and  coordinated  effort 
in  this  Federal-State  effort  to  provide 
worthwhile  work  projects  and  to  provide 
employment  for  needy  persons.  It  is  my 
belief  that  in  the  Senate  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  again  on  that 


matter,  just  as  we  did  in  the  past  and 
recently  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
help  and  support  that  we  had  on  this 
matter  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  a  somewhat 
less  than  distinguished  record  of  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Congress.  The 
House  hearings  were  only  a  farce.  Only 
1  out  of  the  10  antipoverty  programs 
created  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  was  discassed  at  any  length. 
Moreover,  in  the  hearings  on  this  one 
progrran  many  accusations  of  confusion 
and  political  favoritism  were  brought  up, 
whereupon  the  hearings  were  abruptly 
ended.  The  minority  views  submitted 
in  the  House  summed  the  situation  up 
in  this  way: 

The  he.irings  were  abruptly  halted — over 
the  protests  of  the  minority  members — on 
the  grounds  that  time  was  of  the  essence. 
The  chairman  then  proceeded  with  all  delib- 
erate .'^pecd  to  postpone  executive  sessions 
twice.  presu.-nably  while  conferring  privately 
with  the  czar  of  all  the  Impoverished.  It 
was  the  publicly  announced  position  of  the 
ch;iirm:iu  that  drastic  changes  were  required 
m  the  act. 

These  changes  were  not  forthcoming.  In- 
stead, the  chairman  received  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  outlining  administrative 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  OEO  which  al- 
legedly would  give  the  poor  adequate  repre- 
sentation on  the  political-social  committees 
which  run  community  action  programs  and 
restrict  e.xcessive  salaries.  Presto  change — 
no  changes  need  to  be  made  now  in  the  act; 
we  ha\e  encountered  the  newest  wrinkle  In 
Great  Society  government:  legislation  by 
letter. 

The  sorry  truth  Is  that  a  great  congres- 
sional  committee  has  betrayed  the  legislative 
process  and  in  doing  so  has  turned  Its  baclc 
upon  Americans  who  have  been  led  to  hope 
that  a  determined  and  imaginative  war  on 
poverty  would  be  waged. 

The  Senate  record  is  little  better. 
The  bill  was  reported  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  noon  on  Friday  last.  On  Friday  af- 
ternoon it  was  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  The  committee 
print  of  the  bill  was  not  available  until 
Saturday  morning,  or  almost  a  day  after 
the  bill  became  pending  business.  Tne 
committee  report,  with  its  somewhat  ex- 
tensive minority,  individual,  and  supple- 
mental views,  was  not  even  made  avail- 
able to  Senators  until  this  morning. 
This  is  a  highly  important  and  contro- 
versial bill,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  Sena- 
tors should  not  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  bill  and  its  report  in  order 
to  prepare  remarks  and  amendments. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  the  discussion,  because  it  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  out 
many  facts.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  some- 
what disturbed  over  the  speed  with 
which  the  measure  was  reported  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  we 
had  the  bill  or  the  report  to  read. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  been  called  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
Its  Members  should  at  least  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  see  H.R.  8283  and  its  re- 
port in  order  that  they  be  suflBciently 
informed  to  conduct  the  careful  and  ex- 
tensive debate  that  this  bill  should  re- 
ceive. 


The  war  on  poverty  has  also  been 
hidden  behind  a  veil  of  bureaucratic 
secrecy.  When  we  have  tried  to  get  any- 
thing done  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  many  of  us  have 
been  derided  as  being  in  favor  of  down- 
grading the  poor.  It  would  be  easy  to 
sit  back  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  rest 
easy  while  we  put  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion through.  It  would  be  easy  to  sit 
back  and  wait,  ps  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  said,  while  the 
increasing  scandal  and  political  in- 
fluence charges  are  brought  up  in  the 
daily  newspapers  and  the  magazines.  It 
would  be  easy  to  do  nothing  now  and  to 
reap  political  l>enefits  when  the  poverty 
program  blows  up,  as  it  inevitably  wili, 
unless  there  are  changes  in  the  program. 
But  on  our  side,  we  believe  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  responsibility  as  legis- 
lators, and  we  shall  propose  a  number 
of  amendments  to  correct  defects  noted 
in  the  minority  views.  I  hope  that  the 
majority  will  give  the  amendments  the 
consideration  which  they  deseiTe  and 
will  adopt  some  of  them. 

The  dangers  involved  in  continuing 
the  poverty  war  in  its  present  form  are 
so  great  that  the  country  can  expect  no 
less  than  full  and  careful  review  of  the 
program  and  deliberate  efforts  made  to 
ti-y  to  improve  on  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  cannot  see  is 
why  in  the  world  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  double  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  a  program  which 
is  under  attack  from  all  corners,  from 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  If 
my  amendment  shou'd  be  adopted,  we 
would  provide  $150  million  more  than 
was  authorized  last  year.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  accused  of  trying  to  gut  the 
program.  What  I  am  saying  is  "Do  not 
spend  $1,650  million;  spend  $1,100  mil- 
lion. Cut  half  a  billloh  off  the  program 
until  we  can  have  these  problems  ironed 
out." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
several  questions. 

First,  will  the  Senator  tell  us  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  appropriation 
was  $793  million  for  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  the  amount  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration early  this  year  in  its  budget? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  it  was 
$1,500  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  that 
is  absolutely  correct. 

In  what  amount  is  the  proposed  au- 
thorization now  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     It  is  $1,650  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  not  only  does  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  propose  to  authorize 
even  more  than  the  administration  asked 
for  at  the  time  the  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  early  this  year,  but  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  program  au- 
thorized for  the  current  year.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  amount  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  we  are  talking 
about  money  that  was  actually  appropri- 
ated for  the  current  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Compared  with  that, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  would  not  only 
authorize  more  than  the  administration 
asked  for  last  year  but  twice  as  much  as 
was  appropriated  this  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Much  has  taken  place 
since  the  administration  submitted  its 
budget.  For  one  thing,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  become  worse,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  been  forced  to  come  to  Con- 
G;ress  and  ask  for  additional  money. 

Only  the  other  day,  following  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  call  up  50,000  more 
iroops  to  go  into  South  Vietnam,  Con- 
tiress  was  asked  for  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  times,  this 
is  the  worst  time  to  come  before  Con- 
'.^ress  and  persist  in  increasing  the 
amount  presently  appropriated  for  this 
activity.  If  anything,  the  program 
should  be  cut  back;  but  failing  in  that, 
the  progi'am  should  be  left  where  it  is, 
and  money  that  would  go  to  this  program 
would  be  used  to  provide  proper  equip- 
ment and  support  for  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. Does  not  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  do.  The 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  would  do 
just  that.  It  would  reduce  the  amount 
to  last  year's  authorization — not  the 
appropriation,  but  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion. 

This  would  save  $600  million  that  could 
be  used  to  buy  equipment  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  failed  to  supply  up 
to  now,  in  terms  not  only  of  our  situation 
in  Vietnam  but  of  other  sensitive  spots 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  I  shall  support  it. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  I  believe  it 
is  about  time  for  Members  of  this  body, 
if  not  the  administration,  to  recognize 
that  if  we  want  to  provide  the  morale 
and  equipment  and  war  materiel  for  our 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  to  carry  out 
successfully  their  veiT  miserable  under- 
taking, it  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
them  to  know  that  we  are  giving  priority 
to  them,  as  distinguished  from  priority 
to  an  increase  in  what  is  being  spent  for 
this  domestic  program. 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  at 
the  same  time  have  all  the  other  pro- 
grams, let  alone  increase  them,  if  we  are 
to  be  successful  in  either  case. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  be  offered ;  and  I  shall 
support  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
helpful  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  He  has  done  much  work  in  a 
review  of  the  difficult  monetary  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  this  country. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  Vietnam- 


ese situation.  The  minority  views,  on 
page  60 — I  referred  to  this  in  my  earlier 
remarks — tell  of  one  boy  who  finished 
first  in  his  class  at  high  school  and  is 
new  serving  in  Vietnam  for  $78  a  month. 
His  brother,  who  was  apparently  a  dif- 
ferent breed  of  cat,  beat  up  his  mother 
and  liis  teacher,  dropped  out  of  scliool, 
and  is  now  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  getting  $200  a  month.  Ttiis  is 
the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  which  I 
could  possibly  conceive.  It  is  not  only 
ridiculous;  it  makes  me  boil  to  think  of 
it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  type  of  example 
has  been  repeated  in  newspaper  columns 
in  the  past  several  months.  This  is  an- 
other way  in  which  the  program  will 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  morale  of 
members  of  the  aimed  services. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  they  realize  that 
they  will  have  to  leave  their  loved  ones 
at  home  and  subject  themselves  to  im- 
minent death,  fighting  a  war  far  away 
from  our  shores — and  it  is  a  war  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  how  the 
people  back  home,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  supporting  them,  can  tolerate  such  a 
program  as  will  lead  to  an  example  such 
as  the  Senator  has  referred  to. 

But  quite  apart  from  that,  assuming 
that  the  program  was  operated  in  a  way 
in  which  there  would  be  no  waste,  no 
extravagance,  and  no  adverse  impact 
on  the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause of  the  disparity  between  the  pay 
received  by  them  in  Vietnsmi  and  the 
salaries  of  some  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  cannot  adequately  support  the 
militaiy  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  at 
the  same  time  conduct  programs  like 
this. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  strong  shot 
in  the  arm  for  our  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam if  Congress  were  to  decide  that 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  poverty  pro- 
gram where  it  is  until  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  over,  and  that  then  and  only 
then  would  we  properly  consider  increas- 
ing it  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  now  be- 
for  the  Senate  proposed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Since  I  was  talking  a  while 
ago  about  objections  in  Colorado  to  the 
poverty  program,  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  might  be  interested  in  a 
letter  from  the  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Blade,  the  largest  Negro  newspaper  in 
Colorado.  Mr.  Joe  Brown,  the  publisher, 
wrote  the  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
Representative  Powell,  Councilman 
Caldv.'ell,  Mayor  Currigan,  Attorney 
Moore,  four  State  legislators,  both  U.S. 
Senators,  Representative  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado, and  State  Senator  George  Broun. 
The  letter  is  dated  August  12  and  reads: 

The  Denver  Blade, 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  12, 1965. 
To  President  L.  B.  Johnson.  Hon.  Adam  C. 
Powell.    Councilman    Elvin    Caldwell, 
Mayor    Tom    Currigan,    Attorney    Isaac 
MooRE,  Hon.  Palmer  Burch,  Hon.  Eu- 
gene   Foley.    Hon.    Dan    Grovicr,    Hon. 
John  A.  Love,  Hon.  Gordon  Allott.  Hon. 
Byron  Rogers,  Hon.  Peter  H  Dominick, 
Senator  George  Brown. 
Gentlemen:    Please   re.scue    us   from  this 
Denver   war   on   poverty.     We,   the   Greater 
East  Denver  merchants,  submitted  a  proposal 


for  a  small  business  development  center  over 
2  months  ago.  We  met  on  several  occasions 
with  Mr.  Charles  Bishop,  who  helped  us  re- 
write the  proposal.  We  have  sat  down  with 
Mr.  Clifford  Rucker.  of  SBA,  on  two  or  more 
occasions.  We  are  now  told  that  both  the 
board  chairman.  Dr.  Gelvln  and  the  Den- 
ver director  of  the  program  are  either  asked 
to  resign  or  are  going  to  be  fired  but  won't 
quit,  or  that  no  one  knows  what  to  do. 

We  cant  find  either  of  them  regardless 
of  what  time  of  day  we  call.  The  office  un- 
der Mr.  Allen  Is  a  maze  of  confused  office 
help,  all  of  which  sounds  like  anything  but 
efficiency. 

Someone,  somewhere  please  let  us  exercise 
some  type  of  legal  benefit  from  this  program. 
My  people  represent  the  most  depressed  busi- 
ness area  of  the  city.  We  are  now  told  that 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  is  holding  our 
proposals,  perplexed. 

If  you  ask  me,  we  shocked  the  city  by 
taking  the  Initiative.     Can  we  have  relief? 

Help.    Help.     Give  us  a  way  out. 
Very  sincerely, 

J.  Brown, 

Publisher. 

On  August  8,  Mr.  Brown  wrote  an  edi- 
torial. In  sending  the  editorial  to  us, 
he  wrote  in  large  handwriting,  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  "Help."  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "Woes  of  Poverty,"  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Woes  of  Poverty 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  we  have  heard 
cries  of  "Hang  the  mayor"  coming  from  the 
Denver  Democratic  camp.  We  have  read 
criticism  of  the  poverty  program,  we  have 
even  read  a  dynamic  absurd  account  of  the 
program's  progress  in  a  local  newspaper,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  surely  there  must  be 
something  wrong  when  everybody  Is  in  a 
state  of  crossfire  and  different  opinions  about 
the  program. 

We  have  tended  to  criticize  not  only  the 
program,  but  we  go  further,  we  don't  even 
like  the  way  the  program  is  progressing. 
Never  before  have  so  few  faked  out  so  many 
and  gotten  away  scot  free.  The  citizens  of 
Greater  East  Denver  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  business  initiative,  submitted  a  SBDC 
proposal,  a  plan  for  the  erection  and  func- 
tioning of  a  superbusiness,  that  in  time 
would  make  all  East  Denver  businesses  ruc- 
cessful.  Not  only  has  the  program  never 
reached  Washington,  the  best  comment  on 
the  subject  has  the  proposal  downtown  In 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  director's  desk, 
2  months  after  the  law  said  that  the  program 
had  to  be  in  Washington.  We  have  cried 
for  this  program,  we  have  written  over  20 
letters  to  Washington  to  everybody  who  has 
even  a  tinge  of  responsibility  about  their 
public  life,  yet  nothing  has  happened;  the 
mayor  can't  even  fire  the  director.  There  Is 
a  limit  to  this  phoney  "pork  barrel"  and  we 
think  that  the  mayor  is  going  entirely  too 
far  In  allowing  the  "ole  crowd"  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  destiny  of  his  political  career 
again. 

We  say,  "oust  Allen"  as  director,  clean  that 
Denver  war  on  poverty  office  out  and  do  it 
now.  And  if  someone  else  Is  really  the 
mayor,  Just  give  us  his  name  and  we  will 
make  the  same  recommendation  to  him. 
Can't  we  get  the  plain  and  simple  message 
through  the  heads  of  these  Democratic  pov- 
erty chiefs  downtown,  that  there  is  a  new 
order  in  our  community  and  we  will  decide 
what  is  to  happen  to  our  progress. 

Any  attempt  to  steal  our  plans  and  install 
a  "stupid  politician"  In  the  small  business 
development  center  will  be  met  with  a  pro- 
test and  we  mean  a  protest  led  by  this  Insti- 
tution. We  think  the  mayor  should  oust 
the  whole  crowd  and  put  the  war  on  poverty 
in  the  hands  of  people  for  whom  It  was  In- 
tended. Hell,  the  East  Denver  community 
can't  even  take  the  initiative.    There  are  no 
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other  SBDC  proposals  In  the  western  region, 
what  are  we  waiting  for.  war  on  poverty, 
someone  else  to  develop  one? 

I  state  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  all  due  respect,  that  this  is 
the  type  of  reaction  the  war  on  poverty 
is  receiving  in  our  State.  This  concerns 
the  most  depressed  area  in  our  city- 
county  government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  the  record  complete,  on  page  38  of 
the  report  on  the  hearings,  there  is  a 
recitation  of  the  cost  per  person  of  teach- 
ing men  and  women  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  whether  it  is  his  understanding 
that,  for  a  9-month  period,  the  cost  to 
teach  each  student  in  a  conservation 
center  is  $4,482.65. 

I  am  reading  from  a  paper  which  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  my  under- 
standing". I  have  been  exaggerating  the 
figure.  I  have  been  saying  that  the  fig- 
ure is  $4,500.  which  is  $18  more  than  the 
amount  discussed,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  to  teach  one  male  student  at  an 
urban  center  Is  $4,377.95. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  most  colleges  we  can  send  a  stu- 
dent for  4  years  for  that  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  cost  to  teach  a 
woman  in  an  urban  center  is  $4,433.37. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  bringing  these 
points  up.  This  is  a  part  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky when  he  asked  me  whether  I  was 
In  favor  of  these  programs.  I  kept  tiying 
to  say  to  him  that  I  like  the  principle  of 
the  programs,  but  I  do  not  like  in  any 
way  the  manner  in  which  they  are  being 
operated.  There  is  no  excuse,  evident  to 
me,  for  obtaining  that  kind  of  a  result 
from  the  expenditure  of  that  much 
money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  tabulation  prepared  of  the  cost 
of  teaching  a  student  in  varioxis  Ohio  col- 
leges. 

This  tabulation  covers  Antioch,  Ash- 
land. Baldwin-Wallace,  Bluffton,  Bowling 
Green,  Capital.  Case,  Central  State.  St. 
Marys,  Wooster.  Defiance,  Dennison, 
Penn,  Heidelberg,  Hiram,  Kent  State, 
Kenyon.  Mount  Union,  Muskingum, 
Oberlin.  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Otterbein,  West- 
ern University  for  Women,  and  Western 
Reserve. 

It  is  shocking  to  see  that  we  can  send 
a  student  to  one  of  these  universities  in 
Ohio  at  a  cost,  I  should  say,  on  an  av- 
erage of  50  percent  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  send  a  dropout  to  a  job  center. 

Antioch  College  is  rather  widely  known 
throughout  the  country.  The  cost  of 
tuition  there  is  $1,400.  Board  is  $288. 
Room  is  $228.  Books  and  supplies 
amount  to  $350.  Extras  amount  to  $56. 
I  have  not  added  those  figures,  but  they 
would  amount  to  approximately  $2,300. 

I  shall  take  samples  of  the  cost  of 
each,  and  I  shall  mention  those  Institu- 


tions of  Ohio  higher  learning  that  are 
rather  widely  known  throughout  the 
country. 

I  mentioned  Ohio  Wesleyan,  which  is 
at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

At  Ohio  Wesleyan,  the  tuition  is  $1,300. 
Board  and  room  amounts  to  $800.  Books 
and  supplies  amount  to  $75.  That  is  a 
total  cost  of  $2,200  to  be  taught  at  one 
of  the  outstanding  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

The  cost  at  Kenyon.  an  institution  that 
is  probably  130  years  old,  and  known  for 
the  excellence  of  its  teaching  and  its 
facilities,  is  $1,400  for  tuition,  $510  for 
board.  $320  for  room,  and  $100  for  books 
and  supplies,  and  $100  for  extras,  making 
a  total  of  $2,430. 

I  wish  also  to  mention  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, which  is  considered  one  of  the  five 
best  in  the  United  States;  at  least,  it  is 
one  of  the  five  best  in  Ohio.  The  tuition 
is  $1,350;  board.  $500;  room.  $400. 

I  shall  not  go  through  all  the  others 
except  to  mention  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, which  is  nationally  known.  The 
tuition  there  is  $1,050.  Board  is  $510. 
Room  is  $340;  books  and  supplies.  $75. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  April  of  this 
year.  I  made  a  statement  of  the  costs  of 
sending  a  girl  to  Radcliffe.  compared  to 
the  cost  of  sending  a  dropout  to  one  of 


the  job  centers.  My  figures  were  chal- 
lenged by  Sargent  Shriver.  I  also  men- 
tioned the  costs  at  Harvard.  The  result 
was  a  dispute,  in  which  a  statement  was 
made  by  Harvard  spokesman  William 
Pinkerton.  He  challenged  Shriver 's  fig- 
ures.  I  read : 

After  a  bit  of  detective  work  he  reported 
that  the  tuition  for  a  year  at  Harvard  is 
$1,760.  room  and  board  $1,130.  Personal  ex- 
penses could  add  another  $460.  This  total 
would  be  way  below  Shrlver's  claim  that  the 
cost  of  sending  a  student  to  Harvard  was 
$6,410. 

Pinkerton  of  Harvard  made  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Harvard  wants  no  quarrel  with 
Shriver,  whose  famous  brothers-in-law, 
named  Kennedy,  are  distinguished  alumni. 

My  point  is  that  the  cost  of  sending  a 
girl  to  Radcliffe  or  a  boy  id  Harvard  falls 
far  below  what  it  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  manage  and  admin- 
ister one  job  at  one  of  these  Job  Corps 
centers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tabulation  of  Ohio  colleges,  to- 
gether with  a  recitation  of  figures  dealing; 
with  Mount  Hollyoke,  Radcliffe,  Harvard. 
Wellesley,  and  Vassar  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Antioch 

A.-;hland. . .^ 

Bal<1win  Wallace... 

Bluffton 

Bowline  Qrcen 

Capital -, 

Ca.se 

Centril  State 

St.  Mary's 

Woostff 

Of  fiance 

IH-nison 

Fi'nn   

H»Mdcll)prg - 

Ilirain 

Krnt  State 

Kenyon -.. 

Mount  I'nion 

MiLskingum 

Otx-rlin 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Otterlvin.     .   

Western  (Women). 
\Vest«'rn  Reserve.. 

Harvard.     

Mount  Holyoke... 

Kaddiffe 

Wellesley 

Vassar 


Tuition 


$1. 


400 
992 

air, 

770 
400 
900 
400 
70 
fiOO 
320 
915 
200 
9«0 
100 
090 

m; 

400 
12.") 
090 
350 
300 
S.W 
375 
IKIO 
520 
7.10 
760 
800 
500 


Board 


$288 
750 
420 
370 
700 
450 
(iOO 
420 
550 
500 
432 
440 
510 
445 
445 
420 
510 
450 
510 
500 
800 
45U 
1,100 
,110 
(i20 

Included 
1.170 

Included 
1,300 


Room 


$228 


270 
240 


Books  and 
supplies 


270 
300 
300 
250 
340 
I  180 
330 
288 
325 
360 
234 
320 
300 
220 
400 


250 


340 
475 
Included 
Included 
Imluiicd 
Included 


$.350 

100 

75 

100 

KHl 

80 

50 


100 
80 
80 
75 
30 


100 
•75 
100 

80 
100 
100 

75 

40 
1  150 

75 
100 


Extras 


$56 
80 
75 
.14 
25 
50 


80 


150 
45 


155 


100 


70 
92 


110 

25 
59 


Total 


$2,430 


100 


100 


400 

115 

400-800 

50 


-l-400-.IO;) 
2.715 
3.15() 
3. 14.1 

3,6iKi 
2.9.10 


'  And  up. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  perhaps  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Shriver  quoted  Harvard  as  being  that 
high  is  that  he  went  to  Yale  Law  School 
at  the  same  time  I  did.  I  know  him 
very  well.  He  is  a  highly  distinguished 
man. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  one  of  the  highest  costs  in  col- 
lege is  in  medical  school.  The  cost  at 
a  public  medical  school  is  $3,200.  At  a 
private  medical  school  it  is  $3.981— well 
below  what  it  would  cost  to  send  a  young- 
ster to  the  Job  Corps.  It  still  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me  to  have  to  pay  so 
much  money,  so  disproportionate  to  the 
result. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  it  costs  the  taxpayers  about  $4,400  a 


year  to  teach  one  of  the  dropouts  in 
the  job  centers  for  9  months,  as  em- 
braced in  the  bill.  That  sum  would,  of 
course,  be  shocking  to  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen— $4,400  to  teach  a  dropout  is  un- 
believeable. 


PUBLICATION  OF  NAMES  OF  OWN- 
ERS OF  RENTAL  PROPERTIES 
UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  the  floor,  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk  for  proper  referral  which  has  some 
bearing  on  the  subject  we  are  dealing 
with  now.  It  is  a  thought  which  I  have 
had  in  mind  for  some  time.  It  is  a  bill 
which,  if  adopted,  will  require  that  the 
names  of  those  who  own  property  for 


rent  in  slum  areas  must  be  published  at 
least  once  a  year  in  a  public  newspaper 
before  they  are  entitled  to  any  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  bill.  It  will  encourage 
improvement  in  slum  housing  by  mak- 
ing public  the  names  of  the  landlords  re- 
sponsible for  these  horrible  conditions. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  promotion  of 
more  effective  building  codes  and  code 
enforcement,  as  well  as  various  tax  re- 
form studies,  have  been  the  primary 
weapons  employed  against  urban  blight. 
I  support  these  measures,  but  I  believe 
that  the  fear  of  widespread  public  noto- 
riety will  provide  tremendous  further 
impetus  toward  the  goal  of  eradication 
of  both  urban  and  rural  slum  housing 
conditions. 

Slum  housing  is  sapping  the  strength 
of  this  country  as  a  result  of  its  impact 
on  juvenile  delinquency,  discontent,  ra- 
cial strife,  and  social  disintegration. 
Because  of  the  lov/  tax  base  in  these 
areas,  many  communities  are  hard 
pressed  to  provide  adequate  utilities, 
streets,  parks,  schools,  playgrounds,  and 
other  sei-vices.  It  is  a  national  disgrace, 
and  the  landlords  who  are  getting  rich 
at  the  expense  of  literally  millions  of 
helpless  tenants  must  be  brought  to  the 
light  of  public  scrutiny.  According  to 
the  1960  census  of  housing,  there  were 
about  4%  million  substandard  housing 
units  occupied  by  renters,  and  over  3 
million  of  these  units  were  occupied  by 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  These  people  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  facilities  to  overcome 
this  problem  alone;  and  despite  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  other  agen- 
cies in  the  ill-managed  and  ill-considered 
war  on  poverty,  not  much  of  a  dent  has 
been  made  in  the  elimination  of  slums. 
My  bill,  by  publicizing  the  names  of  the 
persons  responsible,  would  bring  to  bear 
the  full  weight  and  pressure  of  the  entire 
community  against  the  offending  land- 
lords. These  owners  and  landlords 
themselves,  have  a  responsibility  to  im- 
prove their  properties  so  that  they  meet 
the  standard  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  standard  of  normal  decency  that 
the  community  at  large  expects  and 
demands. 

Many  landlords  have  neglected  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  simply  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  were  safely 
hidden  from  the  public's  eye.  No  one 
would  know  that  the  filthy,  rat-infested 
tenement  or  shack  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks  belonged  to  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  community,  or  perhaps  to  a 
respected  officeholder. 

My  bill  provides  that  a  locality  must 
require  that  the  names  of  all  owners  of 
rental  properties  used  for  residential 
purposes  be  published  at  least  annually 
in  a  local  newspaper  before  that  locality 
would  be  eligible  for  a  loan  or  grant 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
This  would  include  the  names  of  owners 
of  both  legal  and  equitable  interests;  the 
oflBcers  and  directors  of  corporations 
which  own  such  properties,  as  well  as 
any  person  owning  15  percent  or  more  of 
the  stock  of  such  corporations;  both  the 
trustees  and  beneficiaries  where  the 
owner  is  a  trust;  and  the  names  of  all 


partners,  general  and  limited,  where  the 
owner  is  a  partnership.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  my  bill  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  in  many  of  the  problem  areas 
of  our  communities.  I  sincerely  urge 
prompt  consideration  and  passage  to 
help  out  on  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  faced,  and  which  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  and  another  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2419)  to  make  assistance 
to  localities  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  contingent  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  rental 
properties  in  such  localities  which  are 
used  for  residential  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banikng  and 
Currency. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1648)  to  provided  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in 
economically  distressed  areas  and  re- 
gions, which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  is  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  re- 
gions, counties,  and  communities  are  suffer- 
ing substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment;  that  such  un- 
employment and  underemployment  cause 
hardship  to  many  Individuals  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  waste  Invaluable  hvunan  resources; 
that  to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal 
Government,  In  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  areas  and  regions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment to  take  effective  steps  in  planning 
and  financing  their  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development;  that  Federal  financial 
assistance.  Including  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  to  communities, 
Industries,  enterprises,  and  individuals  in 
areas  needing  development  should  enable 
such  areas  to  help  themselves  achieve  lasting 
improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic  pros- 
perity by  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies  and  improved  lo- 
cal conditions,  provided  that  such  assistance 
Is  preceded  by  and  consistent  with  sound, 
long-range  economic  planning;  and  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  should  be  created  by  de- 
veloping and  expanding  new  and  existing 
public  works  and  other  facilities  and  re- 
sources rather  than  by  merely  transferring 
Jobs  from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another. 

TtTLE  I GRANTS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT FACrLITIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  association  representing  any  re- 
development area  or  part  thereof,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Secretary)  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  direct  grants  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  of  land  and  improve- 
ments for  public  works,  public  service,  or  de- 
velopment facility  usage,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  such  facilities, 
including  related  machinery  and  equipment, 
within  a  redevelopment  area.  If  he  finds 
that— 

(A)  the  project  for  which  financftl  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  directly  or  Indirectly  (1) 
tend  to  improve  the  opportunities.  In  the 
area  where  such  project  is  or  will  be  located, 
for  the  successful  establishment  or  expansion 
of  Industrial  or  commercial  plants  or  facili- 
ties. (II)  otherwise  assist  In  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  such  area,  or  (111)  primarily  benefit 
the  long-term  unemployed  and  members  of 
low-Income  families  or  otherwise  substan- 
tially further  the  objectives  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(B)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  In  which  It  Is,  or  will  be. 
located;  and 

(C)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  as  provided  In 
section  202(b)  (10)  and  such  project  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program; 

(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  In 
order  to  enable  the  States  and  other  entitles 
within  redevelopment  areas  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  designated  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined),  di- 
rect grants-in-aid  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666,  as 
amended),  and  the  eleven  watersheds  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944.  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(58  Stat.  887),  for  which  they  are  eligible 
but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic 
situation,  they  cannot  supply  the  required 
matching  share. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  hereof,  the 
amount  of  any  direct  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  supplementary 
grant  under  this  section  for  any  project  shall 
not  exceed  the  applicable  percentage  estab- 
lished by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any 
such  project  (including  assumptions  of 
debt)  be  less  than  20  per  centum  of  such 
cost.  Supplementary  grants  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  by  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  direct  grants  au- 
thorized under  this  section  or  by  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  applicable  Federal  programs.  Notwith- 
standing any  requirement  as  to  the  amount 
or  sources  of  non-Federal  funds  that  may 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram Involved,  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to 
specific  projects  In  redevelopment  areas 
under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maxi- 
mum portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
The  term  "designated  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,"  as  used  in  this  subsection,  means 
such  existing  or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  assisting  in  the  construction  or 
equipping  of  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may, 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
designate  as  eligible  for  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  section.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  any  supplementary  grant  available 
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to  any  project  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  rela- 
tive needs  cf  the  area,  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  assisted,  and  the  amount  of  such 
fair  user  charges  or  other  revenues  as  the 
project  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  gen- 
erate In  excess  of  those  which  would  amortize 
the  local  share  of  initial  costs  and  provide 
for  Its  successful  operation  and  maintenance 
(including  depreciation). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
(1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  eligible  areas  and  the  duration 
of  such  unemployment  and  (2)  the  Income 
levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of  under- 
employment in  eligible  areas. 

(e)  Except  for  projects  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  no  financial  assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  public  service  or  development 
facility  which  would  compete  with  an  exist- 
ing privately  owned  public  utility  rendering 
a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body  determines  that  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
is  a  need  for  an  Increase  In  such  service 
(taking  into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  is  not  able  to  meet  through 
Its  existing  facilities  or  throu£;h  an  expan- 
sion which  it  agrees  to  undertake. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  will  assure  that  appropriate  local 
governmental  authorities  have  been  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment upon  proposed  projects  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  assistance 
otherwise  authorized,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  those  areas 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  average  annual  available  unem- 
ployment statistics,  were  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

(b)  Areas  de.slgnated  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  an  annual 
review  of  eligibility  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 402.  and  to  fll  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  applicable  to  redevelopment 
areis  except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
proscribe  by  regulation. 

Sec.  103.  Not  more  than  15  per  centxun  of 
the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  m.^y  be  expended  In  any  one  State. 

Sec.  104.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  :iny  project  In  any  area  which  Is  within 
the  "Appalachian  region"  (as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965)  which  Is 
approved  for  assistance  under  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  105.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969. 

Financial  assistance  for  sewer  facilities 

Sec.  106.  No  financial  assistance,  through 
grants,  loans,  guarantees,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  made  under  this  Act  to  be  used  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  sewer  or  other  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  waste  material  car- 
ried by  such  facilities  will  be  adequately 
treated  before  It  Is  discharged  Into  any  pub- 
lic waterway  so  as  to  meet  applicable  Fed- 


eral, State,  Interstate,  or  local  water  quality 
standards. 

■mXE     n OTHER     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

Public  works  and  development  facility  loans 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  In- 
dian tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  purchase  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  and  to  make  loans  to  assist  In 
financing  the  purchase  or  development  of 
land  and  Improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service,  or  development  facility  usage. 
Including  public  works,  public  service,  and 
development  facility  usage,  to  be  provided 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
suant to  legislation  requiring  that  non- 
Federal  entitles  bear  some  part  of  the  cost 
thereof,  tmd  the  acquisition,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or  Im- 
provement of  such  facilities,  Including  re- 
lated machinery  and  equipment,  within  a 
redevelopment  area,  if  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  directly  or  Indirectly — 

(A)  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities.  In 
the  area  where  such  project  Is  or  will  be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial  plants 
or  facilities, 

(B)  otherwise  assist  In  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional long-term  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  such  area,  or 

(C)  prlmarUy  benefit  the  long-term  un- 
employed and  members  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies or  otherwise  substantially  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964; 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  from  private 
lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agencies  on 
terms  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
win  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the  proj- 
ect; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
project  are  adequate  to  Insure  the  comple- 
tion thereof; 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  re- 
payment; and 

(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  overall 
economic  development  program  as  provided 
In  section  202(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program. 

(b)  Subject  to  section  701(5).  no  loan, 
including  renewals  or  extensions  thereof, 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  for  a  period 
exceeding  forty  years,  and  no  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness maturing  more  than  forty  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase  shall  be  pur- 
chased under  this  section.  Such  loans 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  loss  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  section  202:  Provided,  That  annual  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
evidences  of  Indebtedness,  making  and  par- 
ticipating in  loans,  and  guaranteeing  loans 
shall  not  exceed  $170,000,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970. 

(d)  Except  for  projects  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  no  financial  assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  public  service  or  development 
facility  which  would  compete  with  an  exist- 
ing privately  owned  public  utility  rendering 


a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body,  imless  the  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body  determines  that  In  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  Is  to  be  extended  there 
is  a  need  for  an  Increase  In  such  service 
(taking  Into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  is  not  able  to  meet  through 
its  existing  facilities  or  through  an  expan- 
sion which  It  agrees  to  undertake. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  will  assure  that  appropriate  local 
governmental  authorities  have  been  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment upon  proposed  projects  under  this 
section. 

Loans  and  guarantees 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (which  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  Include  participations  in 
loans)  to  aid  In  financing  any  project  within 
a  redevelopment  area  for  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  and  facilities  (includ- 
ing machinery  and  equipment)  for  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  usage.  Including  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  the  rehabilitation 
of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  buildings,  and 
the  alteration,  conversion,  or  enlargement 
of  existing  buildings;  and  (2)  to  guarantee 
loans  for  working  capital  made  to  private 
borrowers  by  private  lending  institutions  in 
connection  with  projections  In  redevelopment 
areiis  sisslsted  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  here- 
of, upon  application  of  such  institution  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe:  Provided,  however, 
Tliat  no  such  guarantee  shall  at  any  time 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  however, 
to  the  following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  or  to  assist  sub- 
contractors whose  purpose  l."!  to  divest,  or 
whose  economic  success  Is  dependent  upon 
divesting,  other  contractors  or  subcontractors 
of  contracts  theretofore  customarily  per- 
formed by  them:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  limitation  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  business  entity  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  establishment  of  such  branch,  affili- 
ate, or  subsidiary  will  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease In  unemployment  of  the  area  of  orig- 
inal location  or  In  any  other  area  where  such 
entity  conducts  business  operations,  unless 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch.  afTillate.  or  subsidiary  is  being  estab- 
lished with  the  Intention  of  closing  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  business  en- 
tity in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or 
In  any  other  area  where  It  conducts  such 
operations. 

(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants,  both  private  and  public  (In- 
cluding Indian  tribes) .  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
Instrumentality  Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  In  such 
State  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  must  be  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  provide  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment within  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  It  is  or  will  be  located. 

(4)  No  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  extend- 
ed hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agen- 
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cies  on  terms  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  will  permit  the  accomplishment  of 
the  project. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  loan 
without  a  participation  unless  he  determines 
that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a  partici- 
pation basis. 

(6)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  or 
guaranteed  unless  it  is  determined  that  there 
is  reasonable   assurance   of   repayment. 

(7)  Subject  to  section  701(5)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be 
purchased  hereunder:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or 
equitable  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor  In 
other  proceedings  attendant  upon  Insolvency 
of  the  obligor. 

(8)  Loans  made  and  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness purchased  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus 
additional  charge.  If  any,  toward  covering 
other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  Its  pur- 
pose. 

(9)  Loan  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  appli- 
cant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in  con- 
nection with  the  undertaking)  of  acquiring 
or  developing  land  and  facilities  (Including 
machinery  and  equipment),  and  of  con- 
structing, altering,  converting,  rehabilitating, 
or  enlarging  the  building  or  buildings  of  the 
particular  project,  and  shall,  among  others, 
be  on  the  condition  that — 

(A)  other  funds  are  available  in  an  amount 
which,  together  with  the  assistance  provided 
hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  such 
aggregate  cost; 

(B)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  as  equity  capital 
or  as  a  loan  repayable  in  no  shorter  period 
of  time  and  at  no  faster  an  amortization 
rate  than  the  Federal  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  this  section  is  being  repaid,  and 
if  such  a  loan  is  secured,  its  security  shall  be 
subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens 
securing  such  Federal  financial  assistance: 
Provided,  however.  That,  except  in  projects 
involving  financial  participation  by  Indian 
tribes,  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  community  or 
area  organization  which  is  nongovernmental 
in  character,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine in  accordance  with  objective  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  regulation  that  all  or 
part  of  such  funds  are  not  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  project  because  of  the  economic 
distress  of  the  area  or  for  other  good  cause, 
in  which  case  he  may  waive  the  requirement 
of  this  provision  to  the  extent  of  such  un- 
availability, and  allow  the  funds  required  by 
this  subsection  to  be  supplied  by  the  appli- 
cant or  by  such  other  non-Federal  source  as 
may  reasonably  be  available  to  the  project; 

(C)  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  encourage  financial 
participation  In  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  subparagraph  (B) ,  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  extended  under  this 
section  may  be  repayable  only  after  other 
loans  made  In  connection  with  such  project 
have  been  repaid  In  full,  and  the  security.  If 
any,  for  such  Federal  financial  assistance 
may  be  subordinate  and  Inferior  to  the  Hen 


or  liens  securing  other  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  same  project. 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  local  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  that  the  project  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  sought  is  consistent 
with  such  program:  Provided,  That  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws  of 
the  State  or  local  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  project  would  be  located,  nor  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  from  requiring  such  peri- 
odic revisions  of  previously  approved  overall 
economic  development  programs  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Economic  development  revolving  fund 

Sec  203.  Funds  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  201,  loan  funds  obtained 
under  section  403,  and  collections  and  re- 
payments received  under  this  Act.  shall  be 
deposited  In  an  economic  development  re- 
volving fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund"),  which  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  financial  assistance 
under  sections  201,  202,  and  403,  and  for  the 
payment  of  all  obligations  and  expenditures 
arising  In  connection  therewith.  Tliere  shall 
also  be  credited  to  the  fund  such  funds  as 
have  been  paid  Into  the  area  redevelopment 
fund  or  may  be  received  from  obligations 
outstanding  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  The  fund  shall  pay  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  amount  of 
loans  outstanding  under  this  Act  computed 
In  such  manner  and  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  during  the  month  of  June  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  loans  were 
made. 

TITLE     ni technical     ASSISTANCE,     RESEARCH 

AND     INFORMATION 

Sec  301.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  which  would 
be  useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing  condi- 
tions of  excessive  unemployment  or  under- 
employment (1)  to  areas  which  he  has  des- 
ignated as  redevelopment  areas  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds 
have  substantial  need  for  such  assistance. 
Such  assistance  shall  include  project  plan- 
ning and  feasibility  studies,  management  and 
operational  assistance,  and  studies  evaluating 
the  needs  of.  and  developing  potentialities 
for,  economic  growth  of  such  areas.  Such 
assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  members  of  his  staff',  through  the 
payment  of  funds  authorized  for  this  section 
to  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  employment 
of  private  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms, 
corporations,  or  suitable  Institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or 
local  organizations.  The  Secretary,  In  his 
discretion,  may  require  the  repayment  of 
assistance  provided  under  this  subsection  and 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
repayment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  organiza- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  qualified  to 
receive  grants-in-aid  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof.     In  determining  the  amount  of  the 


non-Federal  share  of  such  costs  or  expenses, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
all  contributions  both  In  cash  and  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
space,  equpment,  and  services.  Where  prac- 
ticable, grants-in-aid  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  available  planning  grants,  such  as 
urban  planning  grants  authorized  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  high- 
way planning  and  research  grants  authorized 
under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962. 
to  assure  adequate  and  effective  planning 
and  economical  use  of  funds. 

(c)  To  assist  in  the  long-range  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies having  similar  functions,  shall  establish 
and  conduct  a  continuing  program  of  study, 
training,  and  research  to  (A)  assist  in  deter- 
mining the  causes  of  unemployment,  under- 
employment, luiderdevelopment.  and  chronic 
depression  In  the  various  areas  and  regions 
of  the  Nation,  (B)  assist  In  the  formulation 
and  Implementation  of  national.  State,  and 
local  programs  which  will  raise  Income  levels 
and  otherwise  produce  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  these  conditions,  and 
(C)  assist  in  providing  the  personnel  needed 
to  conduct  such  programs.  The  program 
of  study,  training,  and  research  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  through  members 
of  this  staff,  through  payment  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  section  to  other  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
through  the  employment  of  private  Indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations,  or 
suitable  Institutions,  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  for  such  purposes,  or  through 
grants  to  such  individuals,  organizations,  or 
institutions,  or  through  conferences  and 
similar  meetings  organized  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  Interested  Individuals  and  organizations 
the  results  of  such  research.  The  Secretary 
shall  Include  In  his  annual  report  under 
section  707  a  detailed  statement  concerning 
the  study  and  research  conducted  under  this 
section  together  with  his  findings  resulting 
therefrom  and  his  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative and  other  action. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelopment 
areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing  to  Inter- 
ested Individuals,  communities,  industries, 
and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any  assist- 
ance, technical  Information,  market  research, 
or  other  forms  of  assistance,  information,  or 
advice  which  would  be  useful  In  alleviating 
or  preventing  conditions  of  excessive  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  within  such 
areas.  The  Secretary  may  furnish  the  pro- 
ctu-ement  divisions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  wtih  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  business 
firms  which  are  located  in  redevelopment 
areas  and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
Government  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the 
supplies  and  services  such  firms  are  engaged 
In  providing. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Independent  study  board  consisting  of  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  experts  to 
Investigate  the  effects  of  Government  pro- 
curement, scientific,  technical,  and  other 
related  policies  upon,  regional  economic 
development.  Any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  In  which  he  Is 
employed,  serve  as  a  member  of  such  board, 
but  shall  receive  no  additional  compensation 
for  such  service.  Other  members  of  such 
board  may  be  compensated  In  accordance 
wrlth  the  provisions  of  section  701(10).  The 
board  shall  report  Its  findings,  together  with 
recommendations  for  the  better  coordination 
of  such  policies,  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
transmit  the  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Sxc.  302.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000,000  annually  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970. 

TITLE  rv AREA  AND  DISTRICT  ELIGIBILITT 

Part  A — Redevelopment  areas 
Area  Eligibility 

Sec.  401  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  "redevelopment  areas" — 

{ 1 )  tnose  areas  In  which  he  determines, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  com- 
parable with  those  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(A)  and  (B).  that  there  has  existed  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  and  those  areas  In 
which  he  determines  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  population  due  to  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunity.  There  shall  be  In- 
cluded among  the  areas  so  designated  any 
area — 

(A)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  current  rate  of  unemployment,  as 
determined  by  appropriate  annual  statistics 
for  the  most  recent  available  calendar  year. 
Is  6  per  centum  or  more  and  has  averaged 
at  least  6  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time 
periods  specified  In  paragraph  (B):  and 

(B)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  been  at  least — 

(1)  50  per  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calendar 
years,  or 

(11)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(ill)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facta 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  making  the  determinations  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(2)  those  additional  areas  which  have  a 
median  family  income  not  In  excess  of  40 
per  centum  of  the  national  median,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recent  available  statistics 
for  such  areas: 

(3)  those  additional  Federal  or  State 
Indian  reservations  or  trust  or  restricted 
Indian-owned  land  areas  which  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  an  appropriate  State  agen- 
cy, determines  manifest  the  greatest  degree 
of  economic  distress  on  the  basis  of  unem- 
ployment and  Income  statistics  and  other 
appropriate  evidence  of  economic  under- 
development: 

(4)  upon  request  of  such  areas,  those  addi- 
tional areas  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  loss,  removal,  curtailment,  or 
closing  of  a  major  source  of  employment  has 
caused  within  three  years  prior  to,  or  threat- 
ens to  cause  within  three  years  after,  the 
date  of  the  request  an  unusual  and  abrupt 
rise  In  unemployment  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  area 
at  the  time  of  the  request  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  exceed  the  national  average,  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  unless  assistance  is  provided. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  subsection 
401(b)  to  the  contrary,  an  area  designated 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  may 
be  given  a  reasonable  time  after  designation 
In  which  to  submit  the  overall  economic 
development  program  required  by  subsection 
202(b)  (10)  of  this  Act: 

(5)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section  to  the  contrary,  those  additional 
areas  which  were  designated  redevelopment 
areas  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  on 
or  after  March  1.  1965:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  continued  eligibility  of  such  areas 
after  the  first  annual  review  of  eligibility 
conducted  in  accordance  with  section  402  of 
this  Act  shall  be  dependent  on  their  qualifi- 
cation for  designation  under  the  standards 


of  economic  need  set   forth  In  subsections 
(a)  (1)  through  (a)  (4)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  size  and  boundaries  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  however.  That — 

(1)  no  area  shall  be  designated  until  It 
has  an  approved  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion 202(b)  (10)  of  this  Act: 

(2)  any  area  which  does  not  submit  an 
acceptable  overall  economic  development 
program  In  accordance  with  subsection 
202(b)  (10)  of  this  Act  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  notification  of  eligibility  for  desig- 
nation, shall  not  thereafter  be  designated 
prior  to  the  next  annual  review  of  eligibility 
in  accordance  with  section  402  of  this  Act: 

13)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which 
does  not  have  a  population  of  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  except  for 
areas  designated  under  subsection  401(a)  (3), 
which  shall  have  a  population  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  persons;  and 

(4)  except  for  areas  designated  under 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (a)(4)  hereof,  no 
area  shall  be  designated  which  Is  smaller 
than  a  "labor  area"  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor),  a  county,  or  a  municipality 
with  a  population  of  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  whichever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  Is  appropriate. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
such  other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate are  authorized  to  conduct  such 
special  studies,  obtain  such  information,  and 
compile  and  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such 
data  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
or  proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  deter- 
minations provided  for  In  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  when  appropriate, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  foregoing  of- 
ficers for  any  expenditures  Incurred  by  them 
under  this  section. 

(d)  If  a  State  has  no  area  designated  un- 
der the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
as  a  redevelopment  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
designate  as  a  redevelopment  area  that  area 
in  such  State  which  In  his  opinion  most 
nearly  qualifies  under  such  preceding  sub- 
sections. An  area  so  designated  shall  have 
its  eligibility  terminated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  402  If  any  other 
area  within  the  same  State  subsequently  has 
become  qualified  or  been  designated  under 
any  other  subsection  of  this  section  as  of 
the  time  of  the  annual  review  prescribed  by 
section  402:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  terminate  any  designation  of  an 
area  in  a  State  as  a  redevelopment  area  If 
to  do  so  would  result  In  such  State  having 
no  redevelopment  area. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "rede- 
velopment area"  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area. 

Annual  Review  of  Area  Eligibility 
Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  all  areas  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  401  of  this  Act,  and 
on  the  basis  thereof  shall  terminate  or  mod- 
ify the  designations  of  such  areas  In  accord- 
ance with  objective  standards  which  he  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation.  No  area  previously 
designated  shall  retain  Its  designated  status 
unless  It  maintains  a  currently  approved 
overall  economic  development  program  In 
accordance  with  subsection  202(b)  (10).  No 
termination  of  eligibility  shall  (1)  be  made 
without  thirty  days'  prior  notification  to  the 
area  concerned.  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any 
application  filed,  or  contract  or  undertaking 
entered  Into,  with  respect  to  such  area  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  such  termination, 
(3)  prevent  any  such  area  from  again  being 
designated  a  redevelopment  area  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines It  to  be  eligible  under  such  section,  or 


(4)  be  made  In  the  case  of  any  designated 
area  where  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
Improvement  In  the  unemployment  rate  of  a 
designated  area  Is  primarily  the  result  of 
Increased  employment  In  occupations  not 
likely  to  be  permanent.  The  Secretary  shall 
keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Goveriunent,  and  Interested  State 
or  local  agencies,  advised  at  all  times  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  any  area. 

Part  B — Economic  development  districts 

Sec.  403.  (a)  In  order  that  economic  de- 
velopment projects  of  broader  geographical 
significance  may  be  planned  and  carried  out, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  designate  appropriate  "economic 
development  districts"  within  the  United 
States  with  the  concurrence  of  the  States 
in  which  such  districts  will  be  wholly  or 
partially  located.  If — 

(A)  the  proposed  district  Is  of  sufiQclent 
size  or  population,  and  contains  sufficient  re- 
sources, to  foster  economic  development  on 
a  scale  involving  more  than  a  single  redevel- 
opment area; 

(B)  the  proposed  district  contains  two  or 
more  redevelopment  areas; 

(C)  the  proposed  district  contains  one  or 
more  redevelopment  areas  or  economic  de- 
velopment centers  Identified  In  an  approved 
district  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram as  having  sufficient  size  and  potential 
to  foster  the  economic  growth  activities 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  re- 
development areas  within  the  district;   and 

(D)  the  proposed  district  has  a  district 
overall  economic  development  program 
which  Includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning  and  contains  a  specific 
program  for  district  cooperation,  self-help, 
and  public  Investment  and  Is  approved  by 
the  State  or  States  affected  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(2)  to  designate  as  "economic  develop- 
ment centers."  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  shall  prescribe,  such  areas  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  If — 

(A)  the  proposed  center  has  been  Identi- 
fied and  Included  In  an  approved  district 
overall  economic  development  program  and 
recommended  by  the  State  or  States  afl'ected 
for  such  special  designation; 

(B)  the  proposed  center  Is  geographically 
and  economically  so  related  to  the  district 
that  Its  economic  growth  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
iillevlatlon  of  distress  in  the  redevelopment 
areas  of  the  district;  and 

(C»  the  proposed  center  does  not  have  a 
population  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  according  to  the  last  preced- 
ing Federal  census. 

(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  of  sections  101. 
201,  and  202  of  this  Act,  except  as  may  be 
herein  otherwise  provided,  for  projects  in 
economic  development  centers  designated 
under  subsection   (a)(2)   above.  If — 

(A)  the  project  will  further  the  objectives 
of  the  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram of  the  district  In  which  It  Is  to  be 
located; 

(P)  the  project  will  enhance  the  economic 
growth  potential  of  the  district  or  result  In 
additional  long-term  employment  opportu- 
nities commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
Federal   financial  assistance  requested;   and 

(C)  the  amount  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance requested  is  reasonably  related  to 
the  size,  population,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  district; 

(4)  subject  to  the  20  per  centum  non- 
Federal  share  required  for  any  project  by 
subsection  101(c)  of  this  Act,  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  grant  assistance  authorized  by 
section  101  for  projects  within  redevelop- 
ment areas  (designated  under  section  401), 
by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any  such  project,  in 


accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe  If — 

(A)  the  redevelopment  area  Is  situated 
within  a  designated  economic  development 
district  and  Is  actively  participating  In  the 
economic  development  activities  of  the  dis- 
trict; and 

(B)  the  project  Is  consistent  with  an  ap- 
proved district  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program. 

(b)  In  designating  economic  development 
districts  and  approving  district  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him— 

(1)  to  Invite  the  several  States  to  draw  up 
proposed  district  boundaries  and  to  Identify 
potential   economic  development  centers; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States — 

(A)  In  sponsoring  and  assisting  district 
economic  planning  and  development  groups, 
and 

(B)  In  assisting  such  district  groups  to 
formulate  district  overall  economic  devel- 
opment progranis; 

(3)  to  encourage  participation  by  appro- 
priate local  governmental  authorities  In 
such  economic  development  districts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  termination  or 
modification  of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts and  economic  development  centers 
designated  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  district"  refers  to  any 
nrea  within  the  United  States  composed  of 
cooperating  redevelopment  areas  and,  where 
appropriate,  designated  economic  develop- 
ment centers  and  neighboring  counties  or 
communities,  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  economic  development 
district. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  center"  refers  to  any  area 
within  the  United  States  which  has  been 
identified  as  an  economic  development  cen- 
ter In  an  approved  district  overall  economic 
development  program  and  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  sections  101.  201, 
and  202  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  term 
"local  government"  means  any  city,  county, 
town,  parish,  village,  or  other  general-pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  for  financial  assistance 
extended  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)(3)  and  (a)(4)  hereof. 

(h)  In  order  to  allow  time  for  adequate 
and  careful  district  planning,  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  effective  until  one 
year  from   the  date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  V — REGIONAL  ACTION   PLANNING  COMMIS- 
SIONS 

Establishment  of  regions 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
designate  appropriate  "economic  develop- 
ment regions"  within  the  United  States  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  in  which  such 
regions  will  be  wholly  or  partially  located  If 
he  finds  (A)  that  there  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  areas  within  such  region  geo- 
graphically, culturally,  historically,  and 
economically,  (B)  that  with  the  exception 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  region  is  within 
contiguous  States,  and  (C)  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  following  matters,  among  others, 
that  the  region  has  lagged  behind  the  whole 
Nation  In  economic  development: 

(1)  the  rate  of  unemployment  Is  sub- 
stantially above  the  national  rate; 

(2)  the  median  level  of  family  income  Is 
significantly  below  the  national  median; 


(3)  the  level  of  housing,  health,  and 
educational  facilities  is  substantially  below 
the  national  level; 

(4)  the  economy  of  the  area  has  tradition- 
ally been  dominated  by  only  one  or  two  In- 
dustries, which  are  In  a  state  of  long-term 
decline: 

(5)  the  rate  of  outmigration  of  labor  or 
capital   or   both   is   substantial: 

( 6 )  the  area  Is  adversely  affected  by  chang- 
ing Industrial  technology: 

(7)  the  area  is  adversely  affected  by 
changes  In  national  defense  facilities  or  pro- 
duction; and 

(8)  indices  of  regional  production  indi- 
cate a  growth  rate  substantially  below  the 
national  average. 

Regional  commissions 
Sec  502.  (ai  Upon  designation  of  develop- 
ment regions,  the  Secretary  shall  Invite  and 
encourage  the  States  wholly  or  partially  lo- 
cated within  such  regions  to  establish  ap- 
propriate multlEt.ite  regional  commissions. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  Federal  member,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Federal  cochalrman",  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one 
member  from  each  participating  State  In  the 
region.  Each  State  member  may  be  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  his  designee,  or  such  other  person 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State 
which  he  represents.  The  State  members  of 
the  commission  shall  elect  a  cochalrman  of 
the  commission  from  among  their  number. 

(c)  Decisions  by  a  regional  commission 
shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Fed- 
eral cochalrman  and  of  a  majority,  or  at  least 
one  if  only  two.  of  the  State  members.  In 
matters  coming  before  a  regional  commission, 
the  Federal  cochalrman  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  consult  with  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  an  interest  in 
the  subject  matter. 

(d)  Each  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  repre- 
sents. The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an 
alternate  for  the  Federal  cochalrman  of  each 
regional  commission.  An  alternate  shall 
vote  in  the  event  of  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral cochalrman  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(e)  The  Federal  cochalrman  to  a  regional 
commission  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  up  to  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Schedule.  His  alternate  shall 
be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  at  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  when  not  actively 
serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Fed- 
eral cochalrman.  Each  State  member  and 
his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
State  which  they  represent  at  the  rate  es- 
tablished by  the  law  of  such  State. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  or  the  State  of  Hawaii  meet  the 
requirements  for  an  economic  development 
region,  he  may  establish  a  Commission  for 
either  State  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  him 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State. 

Functions  of  Commission 
Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  each  Commission  shall  with  re- 
spect to  Its  region — 

(1)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  in  the 
Identification  of  optimum  boundaries  for 
multistate  economic  development  regions; 

(2)  initiate  and  coordinate  the  prepara- 
tion of  long-range  overall  economic  develop- 
ment programs  for  such  regions; 

(3)  foster  surveys  and  studies  to  provide 
data  required  for  the  preparation  of  specific 


plans  and  programs  for  the  development  of 
such  regions; 

(4)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  and 
the  States  concerned  in  the  Initiation  and 
coordination  of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts, in  order  to  promote  maximum  bene- 
fits from  the  expenditure  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds; 

(5)  promote  Increased  private  Investment 
In  such  regions; 

(6)  prepare  legislative  and  other  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  both  short-range 
and  long-range  programs  and  projects  for 
Federal,   State,  and  local  agencies; 

(7)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  In  the  region; 

(8)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  an  inventory 
and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region, 
and.  In  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  foster  regional  productivity 
and  growth; 

(9)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
In  the  region; 

( 10)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate. Interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  Interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  In  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation;  and 

(11)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions 
and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citi- 
zens and  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  present  such  plans 
and  proposals  of  the  commissions  as  may  be 
transmitted  and  recommended  to  him  (but 
are  not  authorized  by  any  other  section  of 
this  Act)  first  for  review  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies primarily  interested  in  such  plans  and 
proposals  and  then,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  agencies,  to  the  President 
for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  effective 
and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  each  regional  commission. 

(d)  Each  Federal  agency  shall,  consonant 
with  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  cooperate  with  such  commissions  as 
may  be  established  in  order  to  assist  them 
In  carrying  out  their  functions  under  this 
section. 

(e)  Each  regional  commission  may,  from 
time  to  time,  make  additional  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  recommendations 
to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local 
officials,  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  In 
Its  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  transportation,  and  other  fields  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  commission  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Program  development  criteria 
Sec.  504.  In  developing  recommendations 
for  programs  and  projects  for  futiu-e  regional 
economic  development,  and  in  establishing 
within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
ranking  for  such  programs  and  projects,  the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  each  regional  com- 
mission to  follow  procedures  that  will  insure 
consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
Including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  a  significant  potential 
for  growth; 
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(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
tlie  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un- 
employment rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to 
undertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  Importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  In  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  competi- 
tion for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project,  on  a 
continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
will  improve  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, the  average  level  of  income,  or  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  area 
served  by  the  project. 

Regional  technical  and  planning  assistance 
Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  to  the  commissions  technical  as- 
sistance which  would  be  useful  in  adding  the 
comnussions  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  programs.  Such  assistance  shall 
Include  studies  and  plans  evaluating  the 
needs  of.  and  developing  potentialities  for. 
economic  growth  of  such  region,  and  re- 
search on  improving  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region.  Such  assistance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  through  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  through  the  payment  of 
funds  authorized  for  this  section  to  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  through  the  employment  of 
private  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  Institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  the  commissions. 
The  Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  may  require 
the  repayment  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  subsection  and  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  repayment. 

(b)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following 
the  date  of  establishment  of  a  commission, 
the  administrative  e.xpenses  of  each  com- 
mission as  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  There- 
after, not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  costs  or  expenses, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
all  contributions  both  in,  cash  and  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Administrative  powers  of  regional  commis- 
sions 
Sec.  506.  To    carry    out    its   duties   under 
this   Act,   each  regional  commission   Is  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  and  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  cochair- 
man  on  the  commission  and  no  member,  al- 
ternate, officer,  or  employee  of  such  commis- 
sion, other  than  the  Federal  cochalrman  on 
the  commission  and  his  staff  and  his  alter- 
nate, and  Federal  employees  detailed  to  the 
commission  under  clause  (3) .  shall  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose; 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  Is  hereby  so  author- 
ized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the 
commission  such  personnel  within  his  ad- 


ministrative Jurisdiction  as  the  commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay.  or  other  employee  status; 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  Inter- 
governmental agency; 

(5)  make  arrangemeiats.  including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con- 
tinue In  another  governmental  retirement  or 
employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  provide 
for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  such  commis- 
sion for  continued  coverage  of  commission 
employees,  who  at  date  of  commission  em- 
ployment are  Federal  employees,  in  the  re- 
tirement program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(7)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation; 

(8)  maintain  an  office  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  field  offices  at  such 
other  places  as  it  niay  deem  appropriate;  and 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

Information 

Sec.  507.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties,  each  regional 
commission  shall — 

( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  a  cochalrman  of  such  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  the  commission 
designated  by  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evi- 
dence received  under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who 
Is  hereby  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
such  commission  such  Information  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  de- 
p.irtment  or  agency;  and 

( 3 )  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

Personal  financial  interests 
Sec.  508.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  alter- 
nate and  no  officer  or  employee  of  a  regional 
commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer, 
or  employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis- 
approval, recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice.  Investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  In  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which 
he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trtistee, 
partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or 
organization  with  whom  he  Is  serving  as 
officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee, 
or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  con- 
cerning prospective  employment,  has  a  finan- 


cial interest.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
if  the  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  regional  commis- 
sion involved  of  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  proceeding,  application,  re- 
quest for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  and  makes  full  disclosiu-e  of 
the  financial  interest  and  receives  in  ad- 
vance a  written  determination  made  by  such 
commission  that  the  Interest  Is  not  so  sub- 
stantial as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  tlie 
integrity  of  the  services  which  the  conunis- 
sion  may  expect  from  such  State  member, 
alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission, or  his  alternate,  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplemen- 
tation of  salary  for  his  services  «th  such  com- 
mission from  any  source  other  than  his 
State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  a  regional 
conunission  under  authority  of  clause  (4)  of 
section  506  shall  receive  any  salary  or  any 
contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  sal- 
ary for  his  services  on  such  commission  from 
any  source  other  than  the  State,  local,  or 
Intergovernmental  department  or  agency 
from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  such 
commission.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  cochalrman  and 
his  alternate  on  a  regional  commission  and 
any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  clause  (3}  of  sec- 
tion 10  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such 
subsection  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sec- 
tions 202  through  209  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  A  regional  commission  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, declare  void  and  rescind  any  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  pursuant  to  the  Act 
in  relation  to  which  It  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of 
this  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 202  through  209,  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

Annual  reports 

Sec.  509.  Each  regional  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  commission's  activities  and  recom- 
mendations for  programs.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  made  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  commission  Is  In  existence 
for  more  than  three  months.  Such  reports 
shall  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  the  cal- 
endar year  following  the  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  which  the  report  is  made. 

TITLE    VI ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister this  Act  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  addition 
to  those  already  provided  for,  shall  super- 
vise and  direct  the  Administrator  created 
herein,  and  coordinate  the  Federal  cochair- 
men  appointed  heretofore  or  subsequent  to 
this  Act.  The  Assistant  Secretary  created  by 
this  section  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule.  Such  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  There  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Admin- 
istrator for  Economic  Development  who  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary. 


(b)  Paragraph  (12)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(5) ". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  303  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(100)  Administrator  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment." 
Advisory  Committee  on  Regional  Economic 
Development 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
National  Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-five  members  and  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  public  in  general.  Prom 
the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman. 
Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  established 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold 
not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each  cal- 
endar year. 

Consultation  with  other  persons  and  agencies 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  call  together  and  confer 
with  any  persons,  including  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment, who  can  assist  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  area  and  regional  unemploy- 
ment or  underemplo3nnent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  provision 
for  such  consultation  with  interested  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate In  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions vested  in  him  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  VII miscellaneous 

Powers  of  Secretary 
Sec.  701.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or  In- 
strtimentallty  information,  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  e.stablishment  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  loans  made  or  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  Act,  and 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  assigned 
to  or  held  by  him  In  connection  with  such 
loans  or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  until  such 
time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(5)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness purchased  under  this  Act,  beyond  the 
periods  stated  in  such  loan  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness or  in  this  Act,  for  additional 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  if  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness; 

(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  improve, 
modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 


to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty conveyed  to,  or  otherwise  acquired  by, 
him  In  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act; 

(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  In  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act.  This  shall  include  authority  to  obtain 
deficiency  judgments  or  otherwise  In  the  case 
of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5),  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  of  hazard  insurance  or  to  any 
purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act  if 
the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount  thereof 
does  not  exceed  $1,000.  The  power  to  con- 
vey and  to  execute,  in  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary, deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  release, 
assignments  and  satisfactions  of  mortgages, 
and  any  other  written  instrvunent  relating  to 
real  or  personal  property  or  any  interest 
therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer  or 
agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  delega- 
tion of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

(8)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or 
intangible),  whenever  deemed  nece.ssary  or 
appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
authorized  in  sections  201,  202,  301,  403,  and 
503  of  this  Act: 

(9)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  purchasing,  serv- 
icing, compromising,  modifying,  liquidating, 
or  otherwise  administratively  dealing  with  or 
realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  Act; 

(10)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations therefor  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per 
diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow  them, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  author- 
ized by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently,  while  so  employed: 
Provided,  however,  That  contracts  for  such 
employment  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(11)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
record  of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction 
or  in  any  United  States  district  court,  and 
jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  such  district 
court  to  determine  which  controversies  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy; 
but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment, 
or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  .Secretary  or  his  prop- 
erty. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the 
application  of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316); 
and 

(12)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Prevention  of  unfair  competition 
Sec.  702.  No  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  extended  to  any  project 
when  the  result  would  be  to  Increase  the 
production  of  goods,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties, or  the  availability  of  services  or  facil- 
ities, when  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for 
such  goods,  material,  commodities,  services, 


or  facilities,  to  employ  the  efficient  capacity 
of  existing  competitive  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Saving  provisions 

Sec.  703.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Administrator  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  in  his 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  taking  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  the  court  may,  on  motion  or  sup- 
plemental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  such  taking  effect,  show- 
ing a  necessity  for  the  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  involved,  allow  the 
same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator  or  such  other 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumula- 
tive and  additional  to  and  not  in  derogation 
of  any  powers  and  authorities  otherwise  ex- 
isting. All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  author- 
izations, delegations,  or  other  actions  duly 
issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to 
applicable  law,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office  per- 
taining to  any  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  shall 
continue  In  full  force  and  effect  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  until  modified  or 
rescinded  by  the  Secretary  or  such  other 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Transfer  of  functions,  effective  date,  and 
limitations  on  assistance 
Sec.  704.  (a)  The  functions,  powers,  duties, 
and  authorities  and  the  assets,  funds,  con- 
tracts, loans,  liabilities,  commitments,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  records  which 
are  vested  In  or  authorized  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 29(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  all  functions,  powers,  duties,  and  au- 
thorities under  section  29(c)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  are  hereby  vested  In  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  President  may  designate  a  per- 
son to  act  as  Administrator  under  this  Act 
until  the  office  Is  filled  as  provided  in  this 
Act  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  sixty  days  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  whichever  shall  first  occur.  While 
so  acting  such  person  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  by  this  Act  for 
such  office. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment  unless  herein  ex- 
plicitly otherwise  provided. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  requirements  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  areas, 
projects  for  which  applications  are  pending 
before  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  for 
a  period  of  one  year  thereafter  be  eligible  for 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  for  such  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  authorized  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  cost 
of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmission, 
or  distribution  of  electric  energy,  except  on 
projects  specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for 
the  production  or  transmission  of  gas  (nat- 
ural, manufactured,  or  mixed). 

Separability 
Sec.  705.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  Congress,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  If 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  be  invalid,  such  Judgment  shall 
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not  affect,  impair,  or  Invalidate  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  or  its  application  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances,  but  shall  be  con- 
fined in  its  operation  to  the  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  the  persons 
and  circumstances  directly  involved  in  the 
controversy  in  which  such  Judgment  shall 
have  been  rendered. 

Application  of  Act 

Sec.  706.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  terms 
"State",  "States",  and  "United  States"  In- 
clude the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

Annual  report 

Sec.  707.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  3  of  the  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  report  is  made. 

Use  of  other  facilities 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  any 
of  the  Secretary's  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties under  this  Act  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  to  authorize  the  redelegatlon  of 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the 
heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

ic)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  specifically  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

Appropriation 

Sec.  709  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  which  specific  authority  for  appro- 
priations is  not  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  appropriations 
Acts. 

Penalties 
Sec.  710.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  ap- 
plicant any  financial  assistance  under  section 
101.  201.  202.  or  403  or  any  extension  thereof 
by  renewal,  deferment  or  action,  or  other- 
wise, or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitu- 
tion of  security  therefor,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Secretary,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  or  anything  of  value,  under 
this  Act.  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  (1)  embezzles,  abstracts, 
purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any  mon- 
eys, funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  val- 
ue, whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or 
otherwise  entrusted  to  him.  or  (2)  with  In- 
tent to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner, 
makes  any  false  entry  in  nny  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  with- 
out being  duly  authorized  draws  any  order 
or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note, 
debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation,  or 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment, 
or  decree  thereof,  or  (3)   with  Intent  to  de- 


fraud participates  or  shares  in  or  receives 
directly  or  indirectly  any  money,  profit,  prop- 
erty, or  benefit  through  any  transaction, 
loan,  grant,  commission,  contract,  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any 
unauthorized  Information  concerning  any 
future  action  or  plan  of  the  Secretary  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  securities,  or  having 
such  knowledge  invests  or  speculates,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly.  In  the  securities  or  prop- 
erty of  any  company  or  corporation  receiving 
loans,  grants,  or  other  assistance  from  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Employment  of  expediters  and  administra- 
tive employees 

Sec.  711.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  section  101. 
201.  202.  or  403  to  any  business  enterprise 
unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  oflflcers  of 
such  business  enterprise  (1)  certify  to  the 
Secretary  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents, 
and  other  persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  business  enterprise  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  applications  made  to  the  Sec- 
ret.^ry  for  assistance  of  any  sort,  under  this 
Act,  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any 
such  person;  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement 
binding  such  business  enterprise,  for  a 
period  of  two  years  aft«r  such  assistance  is 
rendered  by  the  Secretary  to  such  business 
enterprise,  to  refrain  from  employing,  ten- 
dering any  office  or  employment  to.  or  re- 
taining for  professional  services,  any  person 
who,  on  the  date  such  as.slstance  or  any  part 
thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  one  year 
prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an  officer, 
attorney,  agent,  or  employee,  occupying  a 
position  or  engaging  In  activities  which  the 
Secretary  shall  have  determined  involve  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  the  granting  of  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

Prevailing  rate  of  wage  and  forty-hour  week 

Sec.  712.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5). 
The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial 
assistance  under  section  101,  201,  202,  or  403 
for  such  a  project  without  first  obtaining 
adequate  assurance  that  these  labor  stand- 
ards will  be  maintained  upon  the  construc- 
tion work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  provision,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267; 
5  use.  133Z-15) .  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

Record  of  applications 
Sec.  713.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  list  of  applications 
approved  for  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 101.  201,  202.  or  403.  which  shall  be 
kept  available  for  public  inspection  during 
the  regular  business  hours  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  following  informa- 
tion shall  be  posted  In  such  list  as  soon  as 
each  application  is  approved;  (1)  the  name 
of  the  applicant  and.  In  the  case  of  corporate 
applications,  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
directors  thereof.  (2)  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  the  loan  or  grant  for  which  applica- 
tion is  made.  (3)  the  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  or  grant  are  to  be  used, 
and  (4)  a  general  description  of  the  security 
offered  In  the  cause  of  a  loan. 

Records  and  audit 

Sec.  714.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 


of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  this  Act. 

Conforming  amendment 
Sec  715.  All  benefits  heretofore  specifically 
made  available  (and  not  subsequently  re- 
voked) under  other  Federal  programs  to  per- 
sons or  to  public  or  private  organizations, 
corporations,  or  entitles  In  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  "redevelopment  areas" 
under  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  are  hereby  also  extended,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, to  such  areas  as  may  be  designated 
as  "redevelopment  areas"  or  "economic  de- 
velopment centers"  under  the  authority  of 
section  401  or  403  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  such  administrative  dis- 
cretion as  may  have  been  conferred  under 
any  other  law. 

Sec  716.  All  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  Federal  assistance  previ- 
ously authorized,  and  no  provision  hereof 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  permit- 
ting any  reduction  or  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portional amount  of  Federal  assistance  to 
which  any  State  or  other  entity  eligible 
under  this  Act  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1309>  to  authorize  checks  to  be  drawn 
in  favor  of  financial  organizations  for 
the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  77651  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes:  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23.  41.  47,  49,  and  50  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendment.s 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8639)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,   and  Commerce,   the 


Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York, 
Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
Bow,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  Mr.  Cederberg 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9947)  to 
amend  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1959,  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  transportation  expenses  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  for  other  purposes. 


U.S.  POSITION  IN  REGARD  TO  EN- 
FORCING ARTICLE  19  OP  .THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon. Ambassador  Goldberg  presented  to 
the  Committee  of  33  at  the  United  Na- 
tions a  statement  setting  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  en- 
forcing article  19  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

This  article  provides  that  when  a 
member  becomes  2  years  in  arrears  on 
assessments  it  shall  lose  its  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Ambassador's  statement  says,  in 
effect,  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  force 
a  vote  on  France  and  Russia  for  their  re- 
fusal to  pay  assessments  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  police  force  in 
the  Congo,  an  operation  to  which  both 
nations  objected. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
United  States  could  force  a  direct  vote  on 
this  issue,  but.  if  we  could,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  our  effort  would  be  heavily  de- 
feated with  many  of  our  closest  allies 
voting  against  us. 

It  should  furthermore  be  understood 
that  should  article  19  be  literally  en- 
forced. France  and  Russia  would  lose 
only  their  vote  in  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, a  body  of  114  members. 

Neither  country  would  lose  its  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly  nor  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Neither  country  would  lose  its  place  on 
the  Security  Council  nor  its  veto  power 
in  the  Council. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  if  the 
United  Nations  should  attempt  to  assess 
us  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  armed 
force  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we 
would  probably  refuse  to  pay. 

Since  the  prospect  of  either  collect- 
ing these  assessments  from  France  and 
Russia  or  of  punishing  them  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  is  virtually  nil,  the 
United  States  was  put  in  the  position  of 
either  facing  certain  defeat  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  accepting  the  fact  that 
from  now  on  the  United  Nations  will  be 
largely  financed  on  a  voluntary  basis  for, 
if  action  cannot  be  taken  against  Russia 
and  France  for  nonpayment  of  assess- 
ments, it  certainly  should  not  be  taken 
against  the  smaller,  poorer  nations. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  United 
Nations  is  worth  keeping  as  an  interna- 
tional organization. 


It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  continue 
under  rules  to  be  observed  by  part  of 
the  membership  and  ignored  by  the  rest. 

Therefore,  in  announcing  that  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  be  bound 
to  observe  the  provisions  of  article  19, 
Ambassador  Goldberg  took  the  only 
practicable  course  left  open;  the  alter- 
native would  be  to  withdraw  completely 
from  this  world  organization. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision  to  make. 
It  does  not  by  itself  guarantee  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
future. 

It  will  be  f  ovmd  thoroughly  imsatisf  ac- 
tory  and  will  be  condemned  by  many 
people,  some  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
international  organizations  in  principle. 

It  does,  however,  offer  an  alternative 
and  perhaps  the  only  alternative  to  a 
growing  world  crisis  which  could  con- 
ceivably end  in  human  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very 
much  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicK]  yielded  to  me  in  order 
to  make  these  remarks. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous complaints  have  been  stated  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  program  by 
OEO.  Much  of  the  criticism  is  directed 
toward  specific  incidents  of  alleged  mal- 
administration. It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble, nor  in  my  opinion  appropriate,  for 
me  to  attempt  to  answer  these  state- 
ments. However.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  a  new  agency  in  operation 
less  than  a  year,  designed  to  meet  a 
gigantic  problem — that  of  reducing  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States.  To  expect 
that  there  would  not  be  problems  in 
administration  would  be  unreasonable. 
During  the  hearings,  the  Director,  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  and  other  OEO  officials, 
gave  us  every  assurance  that  this  prob- 
lem is  recognized  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  correct  it. 

Although  I  do  not  intend  to  minimize 
these  statements,  it  does  seem  to  me  we 
should  look  to  the  achievements  of  the 
new  agency,  which  was  funded  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson]  and  myself— and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  necessarily 
absent  today — I  send  to  the  desk  for  ref- 
erence and  printing  an  amendment  that 
we  intend  to  offer  to  the  pending  bill. 

The  amendment  merely  reaffirms  and 
strengthens  the  provision  in  title  1  of  the 
bill,  which  would  prohibit  activities  of 
the  Job  Corps  when  the  effect  would  be 
to  displace  employed  people  or  take  over 
services  which  were  being  accomplished 
by  private  enterprise  firms. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  1919, 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
said: 

Every  one  of  us  would  like  to  see  a  state 
of  perfection  on  earth;  but  we  know  that 
every  great  reform  takes  time  and  good  judg- 
ment, and  that  too  great  haste  often  defeats 
Its  own  ends. 

Seventeen  months  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announced  a  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  poveity  in  America. 
One  year  ago  Congress  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  put 
that  program  into  operation.  Now,  after 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  $800  million. 
Congress  should  pause  to  take  stock  of 
its  creation. 

The  basic  underlying  principle  of  the 
war  on  poverty  is  sound — and  it  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  the  principle  of  charity,  nor  of 
patronizing  benevolence.  It  is  not  the 
principle  of  the  freeload  and  the  dole. 
It  is  the  principle  that  it  is  right — and 
wise — for  Americans  to  help  their  fellow 
Americans  to  help  themselves. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this 
when  he  said,  in  his  initial  message  to 
Congress : 

The  war  on  pyoverty  is  not  a  struggle 
simply  to  support  people,  to  make  them  de- 
pendent on  the  generosity  of  others.  It  Is  a 
struggle  to  give  people  a  chance.  It  is  an 
effort  to  allow  them  to  develop  and  use  their 
capacities,  as  we  have  used  ours,  so  that  they 
can  share,  as  others  share,  in  the  promise  of 
this  Nation.  • 

Walter  Heller,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  put  it  this 
way: 

The  essence  of  the  President's  attack  on 
poverty  Is  the  creation  of  new  economic  op- 
portunities, a  chance  for  the  poor  who  are 
able  to  do  so  to  earn  their  way  out  of 
poverty. 

There  is  scarcely  an  American  today 
so  callous,  so  ruthless,  so  flinthearted,  as 
to  repudiate  this  principle  embedded  so 
deeply  within  us  as  a  people. 

The  great  national  debate  on  the  pov- 
erty program  today  is  not  a  debate  on  the 
merits  of  its  fundamental  principle.  As 
so  often  occurs  in  American  society,  the 
debate  rages  over  the  means  by  which 
those  in  power  seek  to  translate  that 
principle  into  action.  The  issue  before 
the  Congress  today  is,  simply,  this:  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  poverty 
problem  in  America,  and  in  view  of  the 
resources  committed  to  overcome  it,  has 
the  war  on  poverty  been  a  success? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  this  query  must 
necessarily  result  in  a  balancing  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  accomplishments.  The 
administration  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  emphasized  the 
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positive  achievements  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  their  arguments  are  not 
without  merit.  Because  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  for  example.  561.000  young 
Americans  are  being  introduced  to  the 
world  of  learning  through  Project  Head 
Start.  Eighty  thousand  young  men  and 
women  have  had  the  opportunity  to  earn 
the  money  they  need  to  stay  in  college. 
Nearly  90,000  unemployed  heads  of  fam- 
ilies have  received  work  training  and  ex- 
perience that  will  help  them  to  become 
producers  instead  of  public  charges.  Ten 
thousand  men  and  women  in  rural  areas 
have  received  loans  that  will  give  them 
a  new  incentive  to  improve  their  incomes 
and  standards  of  living. 

Nor  has  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity rejected  every  criticism  that  has 
been  made  of  the  proE;ram.  Commend- 
ably,  the  Office  has  candidly  admitted 
that  in  some  areas  serious  difficulties 
have  developed.  In  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  poverty  problem  in  America, 
in  view  of  the  depths  of  its  roots  and 
persistence  of  its  causes,  some  failures 
were  inevitable.  The  Concress  has  no 
right  to  expect  perfection  from  the  ad- 
ministrators of  its  programs. 

Yet.  when  all  this  is  said  and  done, 
when  every  reasonable  allowance  has 
been  made  for  extenuating  circiun- 
stances.  when  the  benefit  of  many  doubts 
has  been  generously  granted,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  so-called  war  on  poverty 
has  exhibited  classic  examples  of  admin- 
istrative bungling,  haphazard  haste  and 
costly  waste,  shoddy  coordination,  bu- 
reacuratic  secrecy,  excessively  high  sal- 
aries, heavy-landed  dictation,  ugly  pol- 
itics and— worst  of  all— botched  oppor- 
tunity. 

Let  us  examine  the  various  charges 
brought  against  the  operation  of  the  war 
on  poverty: 

THE  POVERTY  ARMT  IS  LED  BT  A 
PART-TIME  GENERAL 

There  is  scarcely  a  position  in  Govern- 
ment more  demanding  of  full-time  at- 
tention than  that  of  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  Yet.  the 
present  Director  must  dcvoto  part  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  task  of  running 
the  Peace  Corps.  In  view  of  the  present 
administration's  predilection  for  ap- 
pointing four  where  two  could  serve.  It 
is  truly  surprising  that  here  it  has  ap- 
pointed only  one  to  do  what  is  admittedly 
the  job  of  two.  The  sooner  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Peace 
Corps  get  separate,  full-time  Directors, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  both. 

A.     COMPARISON     OP     PREDICTION     AND    THE    RE- 
SULTS SHOW  A  SIGNIFICANT  PERFORMANCE  GAP 

When  the  poverty  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  Congress  last  year,  we  were  told 
how  many  people  the  various  programs 
were  to  benefit  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  operation.  In  one  program — the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — the  stated 
goal  of  200.000  has  been  exceeded,  with 
277,000  young  people  employed.  In  view 
of  the  simple  nature  of  this  program,  its 
success  in  reaching  its  numerical  goal  is 
not  surprising. 

Other  programs,  however,  have  been 
less  successful.  Last  year  it  was  esti- 
mated that  140,000  youths  would  benefit 
from  the  college  work  study  pro- 
visions.   At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 


the  actual  number  was  around  80.000. 
Even  doubling  the  spring  semester  recipi- 
ents to  account  for  the  fall  semester  of 
1964,  when  the  program  was  not  yet  In 
operation,  the  total  would  be  only  114,- 
000.  far  below  the  goal. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  130.000 
persons  would  be  enrolled  in  the  work 
experience  programs  under  title  V.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  88,700  had 
been  enrolled. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  40,000 
Job  Corps  men  would  be  in  the  program 
by  the  first  year.  The  actual  number  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  only 
about  10,000. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  1,000 
VISTA  volunteers  would  be  in  the  field  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  provided  only 
that  enough  young  men  and  women 
stepped  forward  to  enroll.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand did  step  forward  to  enroll — and  as 
of  June  30  a  total  of  202  were  actually 
in  service. 

And  even  some  of  these  OEO  figures 
are  open  to  question.  Jack  Steele  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 
gave  a  progress  report  on  the  war  on 
poverty  as  of  the  end  of  its  first  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  an  article  en- 
titled. "Troubles.  Delays,  and  Con- 
fusions— Poverty  War  Ends  Year  of 
Crisis."  written  by  Jack  Steele  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  1.  1965. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair » .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Excerpts  from  Washington  Dally  News. 
July  1.  19651 
Troubles  .  Delays,    and    Confusions — Pov- 
erty War  Ends  Year  of  Crisis 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

Bitter  political  warfare — still  largely  un- 
settled— has  stymied  the  community  action 
program  in  most  of  the  Nation's  big  cities. 
This  program  Is  the  keystone  of  the  antlpov- 
erty  war  since  it  will  provide  the  machinery 
for  helping  the  poor.  In  rural  areas,  lack 
of  community  initiative  has  delayed  the 
CAP  program  even  more. 

VISTA,  the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
was  originally  supposed  to  enroll  5,000  volun- 
teers to  help  the  poor  by  June  30.  As  of 
yesterday  It  actually  had  203  such  volunteers 
working  In  the  field  and  842  more  in  training. 

The  Job  Corpo,  which  Mr.  Shrlver  told 
Congress  last  autumn  would  have  30.000  to 
40.000  teenage  dropouts  in  some  75  camps 
by  June  30.  actually  had  8,345  In  48  camps  as 
of  Tuesday.  And  more  than  15  percent  of 
those  sent  to  Youth  Corps  camps  had  al- 
ready quit  the  camps. 

GLOSS    OVER 

Mr.  Shrlver  and  his  battery  of  public  re- 
lations experts  have  managed  to  gloss  over 
most  such  lags  and  failures  In  the  antlpov- 
erty  program.     Here's  how  they've  done  it. 

In  recent  weeks,  OEO  officials  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  allocate  funds  for  antlpov- 
erty  projects  and  thus  use  up  all  the  $793 
million  Congress  appropriated  la^t  year  for 
the  program  and  clear  the  way  for  passage 
of  this  year's  $1.5  billion  fund  request. 
Much  of  this  money  won't  be  spent — or  the 
projects  even  started — for  months. 

Mr.  Shrlver  listed  265,000  enrollees  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.    But  the  100.- 


000th  enrollee  was  Inducted  at  a  White  House 
ceremony  on  June  11,  less  than  3  weeks  ago. 
And  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  officials,  after 
whirling  their  computers,  came  up  yesterday 
with  a  top  enrollment  estimate  of  175,000 — 
Including  70,000  In  a  special  summer  "leaf- 
raklng "  project.  The  first-year  goal  for  this 
program  was  200.000. 

Mr.  Shrlver's  list  Included  88,000  In  a  so- 
called  work  experience  program  run  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department. 
But  HEW  officials  yesterday  reported  the  pro- 
gram had  15,240  actvial  enrollees  In  59  proj- 
ects now  in  operation. 

The  OEO  Director  also  listed  600.000  direct 
beneficiaries  of  community  action  programs. 
Yet  most  of  the  CAP  projects  approved  thus 
far  are  so-called  planning  or  demonstration 
grants  which  provide  help  or  employment  to 
relatively  few  of  the  poor.  And  only  a  few 
of  these  are  yet  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  strik- 
ing exception  to  the  performance  gap  is 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  program. 
The  OEO  Director  said  last  year  that  his 
administrative  budget  would  be  about 
$3.5  million  and  that  he  would  employ 
300  to  700  people.  As  of  June  30,  1965. 
the  amount  obligated  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Office  was  over  $6.1  mil- 
lion, and  the  number  of  employees  was 
hovering  around  the  thousand  mark. 

What  has  caused  this  gap  between 
prediction  and  performance?  Two 
answers  suggest  themselves:  A  lack  of 
clear  understanding  of  the  complexities 
of  creating  these  new  programs,  result- 
ing In  euphoric  election-year  predictions 
unrelated  to  reality;  or  administrative 
confusion  and  chaos  in  the  implementa- 
tion. The  true  answer  is  probably  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

THE  administrative  RECORD  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
economic  OPPORTITNITY  has  BEEN  A  SORRY 
STORY    OP   DELAY    AND    BUNGLING 

The  war  on  poverty  has  been  a  god- 
send to  those  mild  mannered  little  fel- 
lows who  take  secret  satisfaction  watch- 
ing the  high  and  mighty  goof  up  the 
works.  Not  even  OEO  has  yet  paid  any 
one  to  add  up  the  inches  of  newspaper 
lineage  that  have  been  used  to  describe 
the  fumbling  and  bumbling  of  the  pov- 
erty administrators,  but  it  is  said  that 
around  Washington  one  can  get  3  to  1 
that  the  stories  laid  end  to  end  would 
reach  from  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden  to  Catoctln,  Md.,  and  part  way 
back. 

In  my  own  State  the  local  Democrat 
In  charge  of  the  poverty  program  at  the 
State  level  has  assailed  OEO  for  "inex- 
cusable delays."  He  told  how  the  Wash- 
ington poverty  warriors  put  on  the  heat 
to  get  all  program  applications  sub- 
mitted before  the  fiscal  year  deadline — 
then  were  unable  to  tell  him  the  status 
of  the  projects  thereafter.  "There  is  no 
person  or  place  we  can  go  to  get  a  read- 
ing on  the  status  of  our  own  programs. ' 
he  said. 

Just  the  other  day,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee. Dr.  Murray  Grant.  Health 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stated  that  the  District  had  applied  for 
public  welfare  funds  about  9  months  ago, 
but  the  application  was  still  pending. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment had  made  repeated  inquiries 
since  that  time  as  to  when  the  money 
might  be  forthcoming,  apparently  with 
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no  success.  There  Is  now  a  2-month 
backlog  of  cases.  Space,  and  perhaps 
the  resources  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  do  not  permit  a  complete  list- 
ing of  all  such  interesting  examples,  but 
the  man  so  rash  as  to  suggest  these  In- 
stances are  uncommon  has  not  yet 
stepped  forward. 

If  unprocessed  applications  were  nego- 
tiable, like  bank  drafts,  I  would  advo- 
cate putting  a  strict  security  guard 
around  the  Washington  poverty  head- 
quarters; for  within  those  walls  reposes 
what  is  probably  the  most  massive  col- 
lection of  ignored,  forgotten,  and 
bogged-down  applications  known  to  the 
Western  World  since  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  great  South  Seas  bubble. 

An  otherwise  sympathetic  observer. 
Eve  Edstrom  of  the  Washington  Post, 
characterized  this  abysmal  situation  suc- 
cinctly when  she  reported : 

The  confusion  caused  by  tlie  law  Itself 
lias  been  compounded  by  the  turmoil  that 
exists  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
'We  operate  from  crisis  to  crisis,"  one  Fed- 
eral antlpoverty  worker  said  "We're  always 
in  perpetual  motion  but  I'm  not  sure  where 
we're  going" 

HEAVYHANDED      DICTATION     FROM      WASHINGTON 
STIFLES    LOCAL    FLEXIBILITY    AND   INITIATIVE 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  as  conceived  a  year  ago, 
was  that  it  was  designed  to  allow  maxi- 
mum latitude  for  experimentation  at 
local  levels.  True,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  experimentation — one  Mississippi 
Head  Start  center  has  experimented 
with  eliminating  bookkeeping  controls 
on  a  $1.2  million  project,  and  the  Mem- 
phis Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  ex- 
perimented in  requiring  kickbacks  from 
corpsmen  to  pay  unauthorized  super- 
visors. But  in  many  cases  the  bureau- 
crats on  top  have  squashed  local  initia- 
tive by  laying  down  impossible  require- 
ments and  meddling  with  even  the 
.smallest  details. 

Typical  of  this  malady  is  the  situation 
at  that  boon  to  antipoverty  critics,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter. At  this  establishment,  so  I  am  told, 
no  officer  may  talk  to  the  press  without 
reporting  by  long-distance  telephone  to 
Washington  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation. These  phone  calls  probably 
add  up  tQ  quite  a  sum.  since  Washington 
may  have  a  hard  time  getting  the  mes- 
sage over  the  rumbling  of  hot  rod  ex- 
hausts, the  continuous  rock-and-roll 
parties,  the  omnipresent  police  sirens 
that  rise  to  a  crescendo  whenever  an 
inmate  makes  a  bi'eak  for  it.  and,  more 
recently,  the  angry  mutterings  of  the 
local  citizens.  Pinellas  County's  assist- 
ant school  superintendent,  struggling  to 
make  this  center  less  of  a  disaster,  says: 

We  were  so  deluged  by  so  many  people 
from  Washington  giving  us  information  and 
;idvice  on  community  relations,  public 
health,  and  home  and  family  living  that  It 
was  Just  plain  confusing. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  the  act- 
ing State  director  of  economic  opportu- 
nity has  had  occasion  to  state  that  local 
volunteer  agencies  have  "done  everything 
but  stand  on  their  heads.  They've 
formed  programs,  then  changed  them  or 
scrapped  them  to  meet  the  Federal  sug- 
gestions." 


And  yet.  at  the  time  of  his  statement, 
the  applications  were  bogged  down  some- 
where in  OEO. 

It  is  always  necessary  in  a  Federal 
grant  program  for  the  administrators  to 
stay  close  enough  to  the  various  situa- 
tions to  see  that  proper  procedures  are 
carried  out,  and  that  Federal  funds  are 
not  expended  without  justification.  But 
this  sort  of  intelligent  supervision,  in  the 
hands  of  a  zealous  bureaucrat,  can  easily 
shade  into  the  tyranny  of  centralized 
direction  that  stifles  local  programs. 
Happily,  the  European  Communist  world 
is  learning  this,  and  Is  decentralizing  all 
but  the  most  basic  economic  decisions. 
One  hesitates  to  say  that  OEO  should 
profit  from  this  trend  in  the  Communist 
world,  but  the  point  should  be  clear. 

HASTE    AND    WASTE THE    ROMULUS    AND    REMUS 

OF    OEO 

According  to  legend,  the  great  empire 
of  Rome  had  its  beginning  in  the  birth 
of  the  brothers  Romulus  and  Remus, 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  The  analogous  allegory  for 
the  economic  opportunity  empire  would 
have  to  be  "haste  and  waste,"  suckled  to 
a  sleek  corpulence  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Haste  holds  sway  whenever  a  well- 
intentioned  project  flounders  due  to  in- 
adequate preparation.  The  deft  touch 
of  haste  appears  behind  the  screening 
procedures  that  send  a  girl  5  months 
pregnant  to  the  Women's  Job  Corps,  ac- 
companied by  another  who  was  emotion- 
ally ill.  2  who  refused  to  heed  curfews 
and  no-drinking  rules,  and  20  who  did 
not  much  care  about  the  whole  project. 

Waste  rears  its  ugly  head  when  seam- 
stresses are  hired  to  remake  clothes  for 
Job  Corps  girls  who  are  supposed  to  be 
learning  to  sew,  maids  are  hired  to  make 
the  beds  of  Job  Corps  girls  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  learning  practical  home- 
making,  and  construction  gangs  are  hired 
to  spruce  up  abandoned  forest  camps  lor 
boys  who  are  supposed  to  be  learning 
basic  job  skills  in  carpentry  and  plumb- 
ing. 

Waste  gloats  gleefully  in  city  after 
city,  including  the  Nation's  Capital, 
where  formerly  anonymous  political  co- 
adjutors emerge  at  succulent  salaries  of 
$18,000  and  even  $25,000.  And  it  chortles 
with  pleasure  as  OEO  functionaries  crawl 
over  each  other  trying  to  find  out  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing,  while  the 
administrative  budget  continues  its  in- 
cessant march  skyward. 

THE     RULES     OF     THE     ROAD AVOID     STATE     AND 

LOCAL  OFFICIALS,   KEEP   LOCAL  PEOPLE   IN  THE 
DARK 

One  well-documented  example  is  suf- 
ficient to  exemplify  the  way  the  "pover- 
crats"  prefer  to  deal  with  local  officials 
and  citizenry.  The  pattern  was  set  when 
the  vei-y  first  Job  Corps  camp  location 
was  announced — at  Yorktown,  Va. — be- 
fore any  local  people  had  been  consulted. 
This  excerpt  from  a  statement  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Catherine  May,  of  Wash- 
ington, shows  how  the  concept  has  been 
honed  to  near  perfection  in  the  months 
since.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  Representative  May's  obser- 
vation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Statement  of  Representative 
Catherine  May.  Republican,  op  Washing- 
ton, Before  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Opportunity,  June  16, 
1965 

The  first  situation  I  would  like  to  discuss 
is  the  announced  establishment  of  a  Job 
Corps  conservation  center  to  be  located  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  near  the 
small  community  of  White  Swan. 

The  official  announcement  concerning  this 
Job  Corps  camp  was  contained  In  a  press 
release  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  detailed  the  locations  of  14 
Job  Corp>s  camps  In  10  States  to  be  activated 
early  that  fall.  The  Secretary's  announce- 
ment states,  "Each  of  these  camps  will  also 
be  a  great  community  asset."  This  press 
release,  which  was  received  In  my  office  on 
August  19, 1964,  the  date  It  was  to  be  released, 
was  the  first  notification  received  by  me  of 
this  project  and  was.  In  fact  the  first  official 
notification  received  by  the  people  of  Wjiilte 
Swan,  a  community  of  approximately  200 
Inhabitants  and  approximately  2  mlle^  from 
the  announced  site  of  the  camp. 

From  information  I  was  able  to  piece  to- 
gether later.  It  became  evident  that  a  great 
deal  of  secrecy  had  surrounded  the  circum- 
stances In  arriving  at  the  selection  of  this 
site  for  a  Job  Corps  camp.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  once  a  decision  had  been  made, 
consulted  only  with  the  Yakima  Tribal  Coun- 
cil and  It  Is  my  understanding  the  Bureau 
told  the  tribal  council  that  Indians  would 
be  put  to  work  and  that  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished would  be  In  the  nature  of  work 
which  would  benefit  the  Indian  reservation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  announcement 
of  August  19,  1964,  In  fact,  stated:  "The  en- 
rollees will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
timber  and  range  conservation  practices  such 
as  timber  thinning  and  construction  of  fire 
roads  and  trails." 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  Im- 
mediate reaction  of  the  people  of  White 
Swan  who  naturally  were  concerned  over 
the  effect  on  their  community  of  the  arrival 
of  as  many  Job  Corps  "guests"  as  there  are 
Inhabitants.  Urgent  requests  for  complete 
Information  on  the  Impact  of  such  a  facility 
were  made  to  my  office.  I  point  out  again 
that  no  such  Information  had  been  volun- 
teered either  prior  to  or  following  the  brief 
original  announcement.  Inquiries  were  in- 
itiated by  my  office  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  because  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity advised  they  had  no  Information 
with  which  to  respond  to  the  community 
concern.  To  give  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  bureaucratic  attitude,  we  were  told  by  a 
spokesman  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  "If  a  community  wishes  to  protest  It 
should  do  so  to  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency 
superintendent."  On  August  28,  1964,  we 
were  also  advised  that  this  was  only  a  "pro- 
posed "  establishment  since  Congress  had  not 
as  yet  appropriated  the  money  to  establish 
any  of  the  Job  Corps  centers.  This  fact 
brought  out  yet  another  Interesting  point 
because  I  was  later  Informed  that  even  prior 
to  the  August  19  announcement  work  crews 
contracted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
were  busy  clearing  a  site  for  the  proposed 
establishment.  I  still  do  not  know  the 
source  of  the  funds  for  this  preliminary 
work. 

On  August  28,  1964,  I  a.sked  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Director  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  to  arrange  for 
a  public  hearing  on  the  announced  estab- 
lishment of  a  Job  Corps  camp  near  White 
Swan.  I  advised  Mr.  Shrlver  that  since  the 
August  19,  1964,  announcement  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  camp  a  number  of  residents  of 
nearby  communities  had  indicated  their  con- 
cern over  the  location  of  such  a  camp  In 
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their  area  and  that  many  of  these  individ- 
uals were  asking  questions  which  deserved 
factual  answers.  I  advised  Mr.  Shrlver  that 
I  had  discussed  the  situation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's representative  appointed  to  handle 
antlpoverty  programs  In  the  State  (who  In- 
cidentally had  not  been  provided  answers 
to  the  questions  being  asked)  and  that  we 
both  agreed  that  a  full  public  hearing  should 
be  held  in  the  area  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  all  the  Individual  citizens  would  have 
all  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  opinions. 
On  September  2.  1964.  I  was  advised  by  the 
Governor's  representative  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  regional  office  had  notified 
him  that  they  would  hold  a  public  meeting 
in  the  White  Swan  High  School  on  Septem- 
ber 9  to  Inform  the  community  of  plans  for 
the  proposed  Job  Corps  camp.  I  Initiated 
telephone  calls  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  ask  whether  this  meeting  was 
in  response  to  my  request  for  hearing  and 
was  advised  that  a  representative  of  Sargent 
Shriver's  office  woxild  attend  the  meeting.  I 
did  not  receive  any  written  response  to  my 
letter  requesting  a  hearing. 

The  meeting  was  held  In  the  White  Swan 
High  School  the  evening  of  September  9,  1964. 
I  was  subsequently  advised  that  only  written 
questions  were  allowed  from  an  audience  of 
about  350  persons  and  no  oral  discussion  was 
permitted.  One  gentleman  stood  up  and 
demanded  that  he  be  heard  and  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  the  kind  of 
hearing  I  had  requested,  although  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  generally  speaking 
the  audience  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
answers  received  to  their  written  questions, 
mostly  handled  by  the  representative  from 
Sargent  Shriver's  office. 

The  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington subsequently  approved  the  camp.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  a  local  attorney  for 
a  group  of  White  Swan  residents  protested  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the 
establishment  of  the  camp,  contending  that 
work  planned  by  occupants  of  the  camp 
would  benefit  Yakima  Indians  only  and 
therefore  was  discriminatory  against  non- 
Indians.  The  attorney  based  his  contention 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1964.  The  General  Counsel  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  advised  the  local 
attorney,  "We  are  acquainted  with  no  law 
or  policy  against  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  which  is  violated  by  the  operation  of 
a  conservation  center  on  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation  Center."  The  General  Counsel 
went  on  to  state  In  his  letter.  "Government 
policy  against  discrimination,  whatever 
source,  does  not  generally  prevent  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  benefit  Indians 
on  an  Indian  reservation."  The  local  at- 
torney said  he  could  not  agree  and  that 
he  would  seek  a  Federal  injimctlon  to 
stop  the  establishment  of  a  camp.  The 
new  Governor  agreed  that  before  he  would 
approve  the  camp  that  assurance  would  have 
to  be  given  that  the  general  public  would 
have  access  to  and  use  of  facilities  con- 
structed by  the  Job  Corps.  There  the  matter 
rested  for  many  months.  However,  as  re- 
cently as  early  this  month,  Otis  A.  Slngletary, 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  said  In  a  letter  to 
the  local  newspaper  In  Yakima.  Wash.,  the 
largest  nearby  community,  that  he  was  hold- 
ing up  approval  of  the  White  Swan  Camp  be- 
cause of  "poor  community  attitudes."  Ap- 
parently recognizing  the  former  Governor's 
approval  of  the  site  and  not  waiting  for  the 
new  Governor's  recommendation.  Dr.  Sln- 
gletary Indicated  In  his  letter  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  had  every  legal 
right  to  proceed  with  the  camp,  but  the  de- 
lay was  "based  solely  on  my  concern  for  the 
enrollees." 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  Governor,  con- 
tinuing to  be  concerned  over  the  two  ques- 
tions, that  of  community  acceptance  and 
that  of  general  public  use  of  an  access  to  the 


facilities,  obtained  from  local  communities 
assurances  that  public  opinion  had  gradually 
changed  to  favor  the  camp  and  new  letters 
were  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Yakima  Tribal  Council  giving  as- 
surances the  public  would  have  access  to  and 
use  of  the  facilities  after  all.  The  Governor 
Just  last  week  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  approving  the  location 
of  the  camp  and  this  last  Friday  evening. 
June  11,  my  office  was  called  by  the  Deputy 
Dlrec^r  for  the  Job  Corps  to  be  advised  that 
that  office  would  now  proceed  with  the 
camp. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  when  I 
asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
last  Friday  evening  for  details  I  was  advised 
they  had  none.  They  assumed  the  camp 
would  be  established  as  originally  proposed, 
but  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would 
have  to  provide  the  details.  Once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  local  citizens  found  them- 
selves "In  the  dark"  as  to  details  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  second  Job 
Corps  camp  proposal  in  my  district. 

This  is  a  camp  to  be  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclan|ation  to  be  located  on  the 
Columbia  Basin^eclamation  project.  In 
February  of  this  year  it  was  announced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  headquarters  on 
the  project  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity had  requested  a  recommendation 
for  a  location  of  a  Job  Corps  conservation 
center  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  This 
was  undertaken  and  on  April  27  of  this  year 
the  President  announced  a  number  of  new 
Job  Corps  conservation  centers.  Including 
one  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  Accom- 
pjinying  the  White  House  announcement  was 
a  detailed  fact  sheet  which  stated  that  the 
Columbia  Basin  center  would  be  located  on 
land  owned  by  the  city  of  Ephrata.  The  an- 
nouncement wfent  on  to  state,  that  two  build- 
ings consisting  of  a  two-story  dormitory 
building  and  a  former  messhall  will  be  made 
available  by  the  city  of  Ephrata.  The  city 
of  Ephrata  was  delighted  by  this  announce- 
ment because  the  people  of  Ephrata  had  ac- 
tively sought  the  center  and  the  Ephrata  lo- 
cation had  received  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Within  a  matter  of  hotirs  after  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement,  however,  the  an- 
nouncement was  withdrawn.  Insofar  as  exact 
location  Is  concerned,  and  I  received  from 
the  Ephrata  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  ur- 
cent  letter  wanting  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened and  reaffirming  Its  wishes  for  the 
center.  My  office,  Mr.  Chairman,  made  re- 
peated calls  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity from  Dr.  Slngletary  on  down  and 
about  all  we  could  learn  was  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  thinks  it  will  estab- 
lish the  Job  Corps  center  at  Larson  Air  Force 
Base  near  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  instead  of 
Ephrata.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  no  local 
request  for  establishment  of  the  center  at 
Larson  Air  Force  Base  or  at  Moses  Lakes 
was  ever  made.  The  people  of  Ephrata  are 
understandably  angry,  especially  because  the 
center  was  announced  for  their  town  and 
then  the  announcement  withdrawn.  No  one 
In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
ever  explained  to  me  why  the  announce- 
ment was  made  for  Ephrata  In  the  first 
place  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  won't 
even  admit  that  It  was  announced  for 
Ephrata  even  though  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
announcement  In  my  possession.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  strikes  me  as  a  prime  example 
of  the  right  bureaucratic  hand  not  knowing 
what  the  left  bureaucratic  hand  is  doing. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think  the 
people  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  have  learned  from  the  White  Swan 
situation,  but  experience  made  no  difference 
in  the  case  of  the  Columbia  Basin  center. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
that  the  Ephrata  people  wlU  be  hostile  to 
the  project  and  will  not  be  In  a  mood  to 


cooperate  with  the  trainees.    Ephrata  Is  only 
26  miles  from  Moses  Lake. 

RAISING    FALSE     HOPES 

Mr.  PROUTY— 

I'm  worried  about  a  possible  loss  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  a  volunteer 
basis  to  get  this  program  started — 

So  spoke  Vermont's  director  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  when  the  program  in 
our  State  came  almost  to  a  standstill  be- 
cause of  delays  in  Washington. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  eligible 
Job  Corps  youths  across  the  land  are  dis- 
enchanted. Billboards,  diskjockeys,  and 
poverty  missionaries  have  assiduously 
spread  the  word  that  "the  Job  Corps 
needs  you";  yet,  with  228,000  inquiry 
cards  received,  only  about  16,000  corps- 
men  had  been  accepted  and  assigned  at 
the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year.  What  of 
those  others,  who  seized  the  initiative — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives — 
to  seek  the  help  of  the  Job  Corps  in  get- 
ting themselves  out  of  the  morass  of 
poverty?  What  is  the  effect  on  them,  in 
real,  personal  terms,  of  one  more  appar- 
ent rejection — this  one  after  having  been 
led  on  by  all  the  OEO  ballyhoo?  If  the 
poverty  people  are  going  to  lure  youths 
into  the  gingerbread  house,  they  should 
be  prepared  to  hand  out  cookies,  not 
waiting  room  numbers. 

Similarly,  false  hopes  have  been  raised 
among  the  elderly.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  not  been  able  to 
find  any  way  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
our  older  citizens.  In  desperation,  faced 
with  congressional  murmurings,  the  Di- 
rector has  belatedly  established — on 
June  14  of  this  year — a  special  task  force 
to  try  to  come  up  with  something.  In 
the  meantime  the  elderly — a  group  for 
which  poverty  is  both  prevalent  and 
serious — can  hope  only  to  catch  on  in 
some  other  program  not  designed  to  help 
them  or  meet  their  specific  needs. 

Nor  was  it  fair  to  the  elderly  for  the 
Director,  a  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  express  his  support  of 
my  proposal  to  substantially  increase  the 
monthly  social  security  benefits.  Later, 
when  the  1965  social  security  amend- 
ments were  before  the  Senate,  the  ad- 
ministration forces  battered  down  my 
proposal  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
OEo's   COAT   OF   arms;    duplication    rampant 

ON     A    field    chaotic 

A  good  summary  of  the  ineffectiveness 
of  coordination  of  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  effort  is  provided  in  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9, 
1965. 

This  article  by  Jerry  Landauer  in  my 
judgment  is  quite  objective,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Overlapping  Uplift — War  on  Poverty  Spills 

Over  Into  Many  Federal  Agencies 

( By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — It's  been  6  months  since 
Congress  voted  the  first  funds  for  the  new 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  Sargent 
Shriver's  researchers  haven't  Identified  yet 
all  the  existing  Federal  activities  that  con- 


ceivably could  fall  under  his  sway  as  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  antlpoverty  crusade. 

Admittedly  the  tabulating  task  Is  tough. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  restricting  Its  count 
to  those  offering  aid  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, cataloged  115  such  programs  or 
"closely  related  groups"  last  year;  If  "sub- 
categories" are  Included  the  total  swells  to 
216. 

For  sheer  scope,  these  figures  suggest  Mr. 
Shriver's  Job  Is  matched  by  none  save  the 
President's  and  the  Defense  Secretary's. 
Furthermore,  his  congressional  mandate  to 
"coordinate  the  antlpoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies"  will  become  more  demand- 
ing before.  If  ever.  It  becomes  more  man- 
ageable. The  Library's  count  didn't  Include 
all  17  sizable  programs  enacted  In  the  88th 
Congress,  nor,  of  course,  the  dozens  more 
enacted  or  pending  In  this  Congress.  "We're 
starting  to  run  out  of  new  stuff  to  propose," 
one  policymaker  concedes. 

No  wonder.  Nowadays  a  school  dropout 
can  get  help  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  variety  of  wel- 
fare programs  and,  at  the  option  of  local 
citizens'  groups  or  school  boards,  from  Mr. 
Shriver's  community  action  grants  and  from 
the  new  billion-dollar  school  aid  law. 

Fifteen  programs  authorize  aid  for  acquir- 
ing teaching  equipment,  nine  provide  teach- 
er training,  and  four,  all  enacted  since  1962, 
include  funds  to  promote  basic  adult  liter- 
acy. Needy  students  can  reach  for  loans  or 
scholarships  offered  by  eight,  not  including 
President  Johnson's  higher  education  bill. 

Overlap  obviously  Isn't  a  new  problem  in 
big  government.  "Believe  me.  it's  long  been 
a  department  head's  biggest  headache,"  says 
the  top  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Cabinet.  Democrats  assert,  moreover, 
that  for  all  its  talk  of  bringing  businesslike 
techniques  to  Washington,  the  Eisenhower 
regime  left  scant  dents  in  the  many-layered 
bureaucracy.  (To  this  observation  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  for  all  but  2  of  his 
8  White  House  years  Ike  faced  a  Democratic 
Congress.) 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  wants  effi- 
ciency and  he's  taken  some  small  steps  to- 
ward It,  among  them  reorganization  plans 
to  tidy  up  the  Customs  Bureau  and  merge 
the  Weather  Bureau  with  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  Another  proposal,  an  old  one, 
to  upgrade  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  Cabinet  status,  Is  similarly  billed 
as  an  efficiency  move. 

DIVISION    OF    responsibility 

Yet.  In  greater  measure  than  he  can  hope 
to  untangle  Jurisdictional  confiicts  by  such 
steps,  the  President  contributes  to  overlap 
by  dividing  responsibility  among  his  top  men 
for  the  panoply  of  old  and  new  programs 
designed  to  uplift  poor  people  and  renew 
poor  places. 

Rather  than  shake  up  a  limping  agency 
or  beef  up  an  existing  endeavor,  the  White 
House  piles  on  a  new  program.  "If  we  don't 
catch  'em  with  one  we'll  catch  'em  with 
another."  according  to  a  congressional  aid 
who  has  helped  write  several  administra- 
tion bills.  In  this  sense.  Lyndon's  admin- 
istrative style  is  reminiscent  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's. 

Few  who've  heard  Mr.  Johnson,  his  voice 
wavering,  recall  desperate  men  garbage 
grubbing  for  grapefruit  rinds  In  depression 
days  doubt  his  fidelity  to  the  poverty- 
conquering  cause;  nothing  less  than  total 
war  on  poverty,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of 
it,  satisfies  the  restless  Chief  Executive.  So 
he  applies  several  plows  to  the  same  sod. 

Look  at  regional  renewal.  Deeply  dis- 
turbed by  rural  distress,  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman  first  expanded  his  domain  to 
embrace  every  poor  person,  whether  farmer 
or  not,  who  happens  to  live  in  a  rural  place. 


and  he  set  his  sights  on  8  million  new  Jobs 
in  rural  America.  To  reach  that  target  his 
Department  Increasingly  promotes  Indus- 
trial development,  helps  search  for  minerals, 
Issue  loans  for  industry-serving  utilities, 
looks  for  tourists,  and  helps  develop  water 
sources  for  factories. 

But  with  hardly  a  glance  at  Agriculture- 
sponsored  renewal,  the  White  House  redesig- 
nated Commerce  as  the  chief  renewal  agency. 
The  Appalachia  program  authorizes  Secre- 
tary Connor  to  approve  and  help  finance 
local  development  districts  In  11  States. 
And  the  administration's  big  public  works 
and  development  bill  would  have  him  desig- 
nate, and  funnel  aid  to,  a  continent-span- 
ning network  of  redevelopment  areas  and 
larger  economic  development  districts  con- 
taining "economic  development  centers." 
Higher  up,  he'll  work  with  regional  action 
planning  commissions  embracing  at  least 
two  States. 

Mr.  Connor's  areas  and  districts  will  criss- 
cross many  of  the  2,000  county-based  rural 
areas  development  committees  already 
prodded  Into  existence  by  Secretary  Free- 
man. It's  hoped  that  those  of  Mr.  Shriver's 
community  action  groups  functioning  In 
rural  spots  will  cooperate  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
network  of  county  committees  (In  a  few 
places  the  two  are  Identical)  and  where  pos- 
sible, with  Mr.  Connor's  redevelopment 
areas. 

As  part  of  regional  renewal  the  Govern- 
ment launched  a  pilot  project  in  four  dis- 
tressed Indiana  counties  to  speed  the  de- 
velopment of  Industry,  land,  water,  mineral 
resources,  recreation,  and  tourism.  This 
sounds  like  something  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's development  planners  might  be 
trying:  in  fact,  though,  it's  a  Freeman 
project. 

The  troubles  policymakers  encounter  Just 
in  thinking  up  names  for  the  agencies  they'd 
like  Congress  to  establish  refiect  how  tough 
it  is  to  sort  out  clear  lines  of  authority  for 
the  uplift  effort,  i>artlcularly  In  the  un- 
claimed land  between  cow  country  and  out- 
ward-creeping city. 

Awhile  back,  Mr.  Freeman  set  up  what 
was  called  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Devel- 
opment, a  new  agency  offering  advice  and 
technical  help  to  his  Department's  county 
committees.  Now,  asking  Congress  for  money 
to  establish  small  branches  in  20  or  more 
States,  he  wishes  the  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
Note  how  "rural  community"  suggests  a  con- 
centration of  population  more  dense  than 
"rural  area"  but  less  populous  than  "urban 
area." 

WHAT'S    IN    A    NAME? 

Last  year,  hoping  to  sidestep  smalltown 
Congressmen's  fears  that  giving  HHFA  Cab- 
inet rank  would  enlarge  big-city  Influence, 
policymakers  dropped  the  word  "urban"  from 
HHFA's  proposed  name;  they  suggested  call- 
ing it  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development.  But  this  year,  en- 
joying bigger  majorities  In  Congress,  the 
White  House  stopped  fiddling  around;  now 
it's  proposed  to  baptize  HHFA  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
thus  leaving  in-between  "community  devel- 
opment" to  Mr.  Freeman. 

Understandable,  then.  Is  the  wary  eye 
Housing  Administrator  Robert  Weaver's  peo- 
ple cast  at  Mr.  Freeman.  Shortly  after  Agri- 
culture asked  for  a  $350  million  fund  to  in- 
sure rural  housing  loans,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  sent  word  to  its  local  offices 
that  "no  community  should  be  considered 
too  remote  or  too  Isolated  for  FHA  to  serve 
in  a  prompt  manner." 

Apart  from  big  government's  built-in  over- 
lap, believers  in  tidiness  confront  Lyndon 
Johnson's  unique  personality.  He's  Just  as 
determined  to  project  a  glowing  record  of 
economy  as  he  Is  to  lead  the  costly  anti- 
poverty  crusade.  The  result  is  compromise. 
Rather    than    be    selective    among    the   34.6 


million  Americans  deemed  "hard  core  poor" 
by  Mr.  Shriver's  statisticians,  the  Govern- 
ment spreads  money  and  effort  every  which 
way,  boosting  overhead,  generating  more 
overlap  and,  so  critics  claim,  assuring  medio- 
cre results. 

As  always,  politics  plays  a  part.  At  least 
for  the  first  year,  all  1,000  counties  that  had 
been  eligible  for  special  subsidies  from  the 
spectacularly  unsuccessful  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  can  knock  on  Secretary 
Connor's  door  for  similar  help  after  the  big- 
ger development  bill  becomes  law.  And,  to 
mobilize  maximum  congressional  support  for 
the  bllUon-doUar-a-year  bill  to  help  "edu- 
cationally deprived"  children,  Johnson  men 
concocted  a  formula  spreading  whatever  an 
eager  Congress  appropriates  to  all  but  6  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  3,000-odd  counties. 

Yet,  months  before  Mr.  Johnson  ceremo- 
niously signed  the  school  aid  bill  outside  his 
Texas  boyhood  schoolhouse,  Sargent  Shriver's 
office  embarked  on  Its  own  education  pro- 
gram, intended  for  much  the  same  purpose. 
Among  other  grants,  antlpoverty  money  went 
to  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  remedial  schooling;  to 
Washington  County,  Va.,  for  preschool  train- 
ing, and  to  Detroit  for  "expanded  educational 
services." 

Several  parts  of  the  antlpoverty  package 
are  new.  But  Mr.  Shrlver  also  exercises  par- 
tial responsibility  for  a  batch  of  overlapping 
"delegated"  programs  which  established  bu- 
reaucracies manage:  For  small  business 
loans;  for  rural  loans,  hitherto  a  Freeman 
preserve;  for  adult  literacy,  an  ingredient  of 
three  existing  programs;  for  "work  study." 
launched  in  1963  and  assigned  to  HEW's  vo- 
cational education  administrators;  and  for 
"work  experience,"  started  in  1962  as  part  of 
the  HEW's  assignment  to  reduce  relief  rolls. 
Intruding  Into  Interior  Secretary  Udall's  res- 
ervation. Mr.  Shrlver  operates  a  special  pro- 
gram to  help  Indian  tribes,  many  of  which 
are  also  eligible  to  knock  on  Secretary  Con- 
nor's development  door. 

A    SHINY    NEW    PACKAGE 

If  the  old  programs  were  deemed  insuffi- 
cient the  White  House  could  have  sought 
more  money  directly  for  them;  or,  if  their 
results  were  disappointing  L.B.J.  could  have 
replaced  the  administrators  or  sought  revi- 
sions in  the  governing  statutes.  Instead  he 
bundled  them  Into  a  shiny  new  package  for 
presentation  to  a  cooperative  Congress. 

What  with  upward  of  70  agencies  operating 
several  hundred  programs  to  uplift  people, 
communities,  or  regions,  official  Washing- 
ton keeps  hoping  that  Mr.  Freeman's  com- 
mittees, Mr.  Shriver's  community  action  out- 
fits, Mr.  Connor's  redevelopment  areas,  and 
the  metropolitan  planning  agencies  pro- 
moted by  Mr.  Weaver  will  somehow  wrap  all 
the  available  aid  from  all  the  sources  into 
an  uplift  package  that  makes  sense. 

By  shifting  more  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nation to  recipients  of  their  grants,  loans, 
and  technical  help,  the  Feds  further  hope  to 
spur  local  Initiative.  Already  the  Agriculture 
Department  professes  to  see  a  "real  revival" 
in  long-lagging  rural  places,  with  "people 
sitting  down  together  as  never  before." 

Another  advantage  of  the  "do  it  down 
there''  approach  is  that  it  enables  Federal 
administrators  to  hold  down  the  roster  of 
Federal  employees.  The  directors,  planners, 
and  technicians  hired  by  the  600  community 
action  groups  Mr.  Shrlver  hopes  soon  to  see 
functioning  won't  be  added  to  the  Govern- 
ment's employee  rolls,  although  they'll  be 
paid  almost  excltislvely  with  Federal  taxes. 
The  staffs  of  Mr.  Connor's  redevelopment 
areas  similarly  won't  be  counted. 

But  few  local  politicians  or  planners  will- 
ingly forgo  rummaging  in  Washington's  big 
kit  for  the  tools  allotted  to  them  by  law  or 
for  those  to  which  they  can  stake  reasonable 
claim.  It  was,  for  example,  a  rare  locally 
drawn  "overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram" under  ARA  that  didn't  include  a  voca- 
tional school  or  an  Industrial  park. 
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still.  If 8  Widely  believed  here  that  re- 
liance on  local  coordination  will  help  untie 
Washington's  tangled  Jurisdictions  and  slice 
through  the  overlap. 

LETTING  THE  FARMERS   FEND  FOR  THEMSELVES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  have  the  elderly  been  left  off  the 
poverty  bandwagon,  the  citizens  of 
America's  iniral  areas  are  also  missing 
their  fair  share  of  participation. 

Title  III.  of  course,  is  directed  at  rural 
people,  and  loans  pursuant  to  those  pro- 
visions have  helped  some  10.000  persons 
make  a  new  start  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  But  America's  rural  citizens 
are  entitled  to  full  participation  in  all 
programs  for  which  they  are  eligible,  and 
here  they  are  decidedly  on  the  short  end. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman 
has  estimated  that  rural  communities 
are  getting  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
money  doled  out  by  OEO  for  community 
action  programs.  As  of  last  April,  Mr. 
Freeman  estimated  that  while  over  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  50,000  and  above  have  com- 
munity action  programs  in  progress,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  rural 
counties  have  programs  underway. 

The  August  5.  1965.  rural  areas  devel- 
opment newsletter  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  S9.5  million  had 
been  allocated  to  202  rural  community 
action  programs,  as  of  June  30.  By  con- 
trast, 569  grants  totaling  $127.6  million 
were  approved  for  urban  and  suburban 
areas. 

Representative  Carl  Perkins,  Ken- 
tucky Democrat  and  an  original  backer 
of  the  antipoverty  legislation  in  the 
House,  laments: 

I  am  certainly  not  satisfied  as  to  the  as- 
sistance that  the  rural  commvmltles  have  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Nation. 

Secretary  Freeman  sorrowfully  takes 
the  view  that — 

I  am  afraid  that  the  going,  for  a  long  time. 
will  be  mighty  slow. 

One  reason  for  this  inattention  to  our 
rural  areas  is  the  admitted  difBculty  in 
constructing  an  effective  community  ac- 
tion program  when  the  "community"  Is 
spread  out  over  miles  of  farmland.  But 
a  more  serious  problem  appears  to  be  the 
lack  of  interest  in  rural  areas  among 
the  antipoverty  warriors,  almost  all  of 
whom  come  from  big-city  backgrounds. 
In  addition,  it  is  not  without  some  sig- 
nificance that  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  voting  power  for  the  administra- 
tion's party  finds  itself  in  and  around 
the  large  cities  of  every  State. 

The  time  for  procrastination  is  over. 
The  niral  citizen  of  America,  already  be- 
set with  so  many  problems  from  other 
Federal  programs  and  from  the  trends 
of  the  farm  market,  should  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  programs  now 
so  eagerly  constructed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  urban  fellow  citizens. 

A    CASE    STUDY    IN    HOG-TROTTCH    POLITICS 

"Giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage" — 
those  are  the  words  used  by  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  describ- 
ing the  actual  operation  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 


"A  prize  piece  of  political  pornog- 
raphy" says  veteran  antipoverty  fighter 
Saul  Alinsky. 

The  records  are  full  of  direct  political 
patronage. 

Adds  Rev.  Ljmward  Stevenson,  head 
of  a  local  community  organization  in 
Chicago. 

How  do  you  think  we  (poor)  feel  when 
we  know  that  men  who  drive  Cadillacs,  eat 
3-lnch  steaks,  and  sip  champagne  at  lunch- 
eon meetings,  discuss  our  future  whUe  we 
are  pushed  off  the  highways  of  self-help  and 
told  to  keep  our  hats  in  hand. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  prolong 
this  laundry  list  of  horrors.  From  the 
day  that  the  administration  delivered  to 
each  Democratic  Representatives's  oflBce 
a  "poverty  Idt"  for  use  in  the  1964  elec- 
tions, the  antipoverty  effort  has  been 
political  in  conception,  gestation,  partu- 
rition, and  infancy.  Americans  who 
sincerely  want  the  war  on  poverty  to 
live  up  to  its  lofty  purjxjses — and  that 
certainly  includes  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  of  both  political  parties — 
must  firmly  insist  that  the  Director  and 
his  staff  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  in- 
sure tlxat  the  program  not  be,  to  para- 
phrase Chairman  Powell,  seduced  by 
politicians  hoping  to  use  the  reservoir 
of  poverty  funds  to  feed  their  political 
hacks  at  the  trough  of  mediocrity. 

ACTIONS    BY    THE    COMMITTEE 

1.    A    SNEERING    SLAP    AT    THE    NATION'S 
GOVERNORS 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  action  taken 
by  the  committee  was  to  strike  from  the 
act  the  Governor's  veto  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 209(c).  This  section  provided  that 
no  community  action  program,  adult 
basic  education  program,  or  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  project  could  be 
undertaken  in  a  State  if  the  Governor  of 
that  State  disapproved  the  program 
within  30  days  of  its  submission  to  him. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to 
its  credit,  did  not  urge  this  change.  "The 
Senate,  l^st  year,  endorsed  the  Gover- 
nor's veto  provision  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7. 
The  Governors  of  the  50  States — who 
were  present  at  the  last  Governors'  Con- 
ference— have,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  urged  the  retention  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  Yet. 
now,  by  the  action  of  a  one-vote  majority 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Poverty, 
the  Senate  will  consider  a  bill  to  strip 
from  the  Governors  the  one  meaningful 
tool  they  have  for  preserving  a  strong 
Federal-State  relationship,  integrating 
the  Fedei-al  antipoverty  programs  into 
their  own  State  efforts,  and  protecting 
the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  their 
States. 

One  liberal  Democratic  Governor  has 
written  me: 

One  crucial  issue  at  stake  here  is  meaning- 
ful Podcr.iJ -State  partnership.  This  pajtner- 
s'^ip  can  survive  only  if  the  Slates  maintain  a 
dynamic  posture  with  respect  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. And  such  a  posture  requires 
action  by  the  Governor  as  the  focus  of  politi- 
cal power  and   administrative  coordination. 

Another  northern  Democratic  Govern- 
nor  writes,  in  support  of  the  veto : 

Even  though  the  act  provides  for  a  direct 
relationship  between   the  Federal  OfQce  of 


Economic  Opportunity  and  the  local  entitles 
in  most  cases,  It  Is  highly  advisable  to  allow 
the  States  to  play  some  role  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  Initiation  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  projects. 

One  midwestern  Republican  Governor 
writes: 

Although  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exer- 
cise the  veto,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
works  closely  in  an  aflBrmative  way  with  the 
local  organizations  In  the  development  of 
programs,  I  do  feel  that  the  Governor's  veto 
power  is  a  necessary  deterrent  to  ineffective 
or  wasteful  uses  of  public  funds. 

A  western  Republican  Governor  writes : 

[My  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  Governor's 
veto)  Is  based  on  the  conviction  that  removal 
of  this  authority  from  the  Governor  of  the 
States  would  remove  also  the  opportunity  for 
strong  leadership  and  direction  of  economic 
opportunity  programs  statewide.  Such  ac- 
tion would  also  weaken  community  interest 
In  developing  programs  that  can  be  enabled 
by  this  law,  and  for  which  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Is  designed. 

These  comments,  representatives  of  the 
positions  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Governors  of  both  parties  and  all 
sections  of  the  country,  show  why  it  is 
important  to  continue  to  give  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State  some  effective  lever- 
age with  respect  to  these  parts  of  the 
poverty  program. 

The  drive  for  repeal  of  the  veto  pro- 
vision derives  not  from  an  objective  case 
study  of  the  use  of  the  veto  during  the 
act's  first  year  of  operation.  Indeed,  as 
of  July  26  the  veto  had  been  used  only  4 
times — once  each  in  Florida,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  Montana — while  nearly  1,500 
projects  were  started.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  not  been  willing 
to  say  that  the  Governor's  veto  has  been 
an  impediment  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  poverty  program.  The  real  moti- 
vation for  repeal  of  the  veto  power  comes 
principally  from  the  forces  that  would 
undermine  and  destroy  effective  State 
government  in  this  country,  expand  and 
strengthen  the  bureaucracy  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  consolidate  their  own  po- 
litical empires  through  the  generous  ap- 
plication of  antipoverty  funds.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  one-vote  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  which  struck  the  Gover- 
nor's veto  from  the  act  will  be  overturned 
by  a  substantial  margin  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

2.  EVEN  OEO  FEARS  DUPLICATION  IN  NELSON 
AMENDMENT 

The  committee  added  to  the  bill  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Nelson 
to  provide  work  experience  programs  to 
chronically  unemployed  poor  adults  with 
poor  employment  prospects.  As  adopted 
by  the  committee,  this  new  program  will 
be  included  in  title  II-A  community  ac- 
tion programs  and  will  cost  $150  million. 

The  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
did  not  favor  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  It  argued,  rightfully,  that 
the  proposed  Nelson  amendment  pro- 
gram would  duplicate  the  existing  title 
V  work  experience  programs,  which  at- 
tempts to  do  almost  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

"A  work  experience  program,"  accord- 
ing to  OEO,  "provides  up  to  100  percent 


fimds  for  projects  to  help  unemployed 
parents  and  other  needy  persons  gain 
work  experience  and  job  training  inter- 
woven with  adult  education  toward  basic 
literacy  instruction.  It  is  directed  pri- 
marily toward  jobless  heads  of  families 
In  which  there  are  dependent  children." 

If  the  Nelson  amendment  is  retained 
by  the  Congress,  we  will  be  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  two  nearly  identical  pro- 
grams administered  separately  by  the 
same  Administrator.  What  is  needed  is 
not  a  proliferation  of  new  programs,  but 
a  weeding  out  of  the  present  multitude 
of  programs  and  some  sensible  coordina- 
tion between  them. 

According  to  OEO,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  make  any  statutory  changes 
to  accomplish  all  the  objectives  of  the 
Nelson  amendment  under  the  existing 
title  V  of  the  act.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
on  this  point,  title  V  could  be  amended 
to  provide  that  a  person  need  not  be 
from  a  family  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  to  qualify  for  the  work  experi- 
ence training.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  change.  But  I  believe  the 
committee  erred  in  accepting  this  "gim- 
mick" amendment,  when  sound  policy 
would  dictate  a  strengthening  of  existing 
programs  instead  of  the  creation  of  sub- 
stantially identical  programs  in  new 
places  under  new  names. 

3.  A     BLOW     TO     THE     BUREAUCRATS'     "RIGHT     OF 

SECRECY" 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Javits, 
the  committee  broadened  the  language 
in  H.R.  8283  providing  for  public  access 
to  information  about  the  community  ac- 
tion programs.  The  present  form  of  the 
Javits-Reid  amendment  (after  Republi- 
can Congressman  Ogden  Reid,  of  New 
York,  who  secured  its  adoption  by  the 
House)  requires  a  community  action  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  feasible  public  infor- 
mation, including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ings at  the  request  of  appropriate  local 
community  groups,  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency 
or  agencies  in  the  development,  conduct, 
and  administration  of  the  program,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  approved  by 
the  Director. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  language  will 
put  an  end  to  the  almost  neurotic  secrecy 
practiced  by  officials  of  community  action 
programs  in  some  places.  If  a  Federal 
program  is  going  to  come  into  a  commu- 
nity and  stand  it  on  its  head — as  has  hap- 
pened in  a  number  of  cases — the  citizens 
of  that  community  should  have  a  right 
to  find  out  exactly  what  is  being  done, 
by  whom,  for  whom,  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense. The  Javits-Reid  amendment  is 
a  long  step  toward  meeting  this  need.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

4.  MURPHT-PROUTT  POLITICAL  ACTIVITT  AMEND- 
MENT WILL  CAUSE  LOUD  LAMENTATIONS  IN 
BIG  CITY   POLITICAL  CLUBHOUSES 

Those  who  have  been  trying — with 
conspicuous  success,  in  some  cases — to 
subvert  the  antipoverty  program  for  their 
own  partisan  political  advantage  will 
take  a  body  blow  from  Congress,  if  it  en- 
acts the  Murphy-Prouty  political  ac- 
tivities amendment,  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

The  Murphy-Prouty  amendment 
brings  under  the  Hatch  Act  two  groups 


of  people  not  previously  covered:  Em- 
ployees of  private  organizations  con- 
ducting community  action  programs, 
whose  salary  is  in  principal  part  paid 
from  Federal  funds;  and  VISTA  volun- 
teers, including  those  referred  to  State, 
local,  and  private  antipoverty  agencies 
and  those  assigned  to  work  on  Federal 
lands  and  on  federally  supported  proj- 
ects. 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  teach- 
ers, nor  win  it  affect  employees  of  orga- 
nizations conducting  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, whose  salaries  are  paid  from 
other  than  Federal  fimds. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  prevent  vmscrupulous  political 
bosses  from  enlisting  antipoverty  field- 
workers  and  "VISTA  volunteers  into  a 
battalion  of  partisan  precinct  workers. 

The  Hatch  Act  already  covers  the  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments 
who  administer  programs  financed  by 
Federal  funds.  These  provisions  were 
added  to  the  Hatch  Act  in  1940,  when  the 
idea  of  Federal  grant  programs  bypass- 
ing State  and  local  governments  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  Tlie  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  of  all  the  recent 
Federal  grant  programs,  introduced  a 
new  factor  into  the  picture.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  persons  paid  from  Federal 
funds  but  not  directly  on  any  public  pay- 
roll are  assuming  the  functions  tradi- 
tionally performed  by  the  old-time  ward 
bosses  to  help — and  win  the  political  al- 
legiance of — the  poor. 

Take  the  man  who  is  a  neighborhood 
social  worker  for  a  private  organization 
conducting  a  community  action  pro- 
gram. He  is  a  resident  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, familiar  with  its  people  and  their 
customs.  His  job  is  to  serve  them — to 
help  them  press  for  the  correction  of 
housing  violations,  straighten  out  public 
assistance  problems,  enroll  their  children 
in  special  programs,  solve  their  home 
economics  and  consmner  credit  prob- 
lems, and  get  jobs  and  keep  them.  He 
is  truly  the  link  between  the  poor  fami- 
lies of  hlS'  neighborhood  and  the  whole 
"outside"  world  of  local  and  State  agen- 
cies, schools,  employment  services,  and 
host  of  other  bodies,  the  workings  of 
which  often  seem  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
socioeconomic  ladder. 

Now,  if  a  local  politician  were  seeking 
an  efficient,  respected,  aggressive  man  or 
woman  to  organize  a  ward,  how  could  he 
do  better  than  the  local  poverty  field- 
worker?  How  could  he  do  better  than 
persons  with  built-in  status  among  the 
residents,  persons  who  do  the  multitude 
of  favors  and  services  that  have  always 
been  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  ward  lead- 
er? Similarly  the  VISTA  volunteer,  Im- 
mersed in  service  to  the  poverty-stricken 
neighborhood.  Is  a  prime  candidate  for 
recruitment  by  a  political  machine. 

Nor  is  It  merely  a  question  of  local 
politicians  trying  to  recruit  poverty 
workers  into  their  organizations.  In  case 
after  case  It  has  been  shown  that  local 
politicians  are  intent  on  placing  their 
own  trusted  lieutenants  in  these  crucial 
community  organization  positions.  Once 
it  was  necessary  to  support  ward  heelers 
from  graft  and  local  government  pay- 
rolls.  Then,  with  the  advent  of  this  new 


direct  Federal-local  war  on  poverty,  it 
became  possible.  Indirectly,  to  put  ward 
heelers  on  the  Federal  payroll  as  well. 

The  Murphy-Prouty  political  activity 
amendment  will  be  greeted  with  outcries 
and  expletives  from  those  whose  dreams 
of  political  empire  must  crumble  before 
Its  prohibitions.  But,  it  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  Americans  who  believe  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  too  important  to 
perish  at  the  hands  of  the  political  hacks 
who  seek  to  subvert  It  for  their  own 
pernicious  purposes. 

5.   NOW,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,   THE   PROMISE    OF 
AN    EFFECTIVE    POVERTY    WATCHDOG 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  committee 
In  accepting  my  amendment  to  revise, 
expand,  and  strengthen  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Basically,  there  are  three  principal 
kinds  of  advisory  groups  or  councils  In 
Federal  agencies. 

The  first  is  the  interagency  coordinat- 
ing council,  composed  of  operating 
agency  heads  or  their  delegates.  These 
groups  attempt  to  work  out  maximum 
coordination  of  effort  when  related  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  by  more  than  one 
agency.  Section  604  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  entrusts  this  function 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 

The  second  is  the  in-house  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  with 
high  professional  or  technical  qusillfica- 
tions,  which  exists  to  assist  the  admin- 
istrator in  making  policy  decisions, 
issuing  relations,  and  so  forth.  These 
are,  in  effect,  part-time  staff  groups  at- 
tached to  the  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram. Section  602(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  authorizes  the  Director 
to  establish  such  groups  "to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  the 
Act." 

The  third  is  the  "overview"  type  of 
advisory  council,  composed  of  knowl- 
edgeable and  respected  citizens,  which 
exists  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
progi-am  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator,  the  President,  and 
Congress  for  its  improvement.  The 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Youth  established 
by  section  212  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  established  by  section  12  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
are  examples  of  this  type  of  council. 

Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  authorized  a  national 
advisory  council  which  at  first  glance 
resembles  this  third  kind  of  advisory 
council.  It  Is  charged,  "upon  request  of 
the  Director,"  with  reviewing  the  opera- 
tions and  activities  of  the  OfBce  and 
making  such  recommendations  to  the 
Director  as  are  appropriate. 

Upon  close  inspection,  however,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  this  Council  as  origi- 
nally created  could  not  possibly  fulfill  the 
true  function  of  an  independent,  con- 
scientious overview  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty program. 

Unlike  advisory  councils  established 
by  other  acts  for  this  purpose,  this  group 
was  by  statute  "in  the  OflBce"  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — and  thus  not  an 
independent  body. 
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Unlike  the  other  councils,  this  Council 
had  as  its  Chairman,  by  statute,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity— the  very  person  whose  ac- 
tivities the  Council  was  supposed  to  re- 
view. 

This  Council  could  meet  only  at  the 
request  of  its  Chairman,  the  Director  of 
OEO. 

There  were  no  provisions  for  any  in- 
vestigatory, clerical,  or  secretarial  as- 
sistance. The  Director-Chairman  could 
provide  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  saw  fit. 
Unfortunately,  the  bureaucrat  probably 
has  not  yet  lived  who  Is  eager  to  allocate 
staff  and  resources  to  a  body  charged 
with  making  a  thorough  and  indeiiend- 
ent  review  of  his  activties. 

The  Council,  unlike  every  other  coun- 
cil I  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  not 
responsible  for  making  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  anyone 
but  the  Director  of  OEO.  who  was  under 
no  obligation  whatsoever  to  make  any 
such  report  available  to  the  Congress  or 
the  American  people. 

In  view  of  these  rather  singular  facts, 
it  is  natural  to  raise  the  question:  What 
docs  this  so-called  advisory  council  do? 
If  the  minutes  of  the  Council's  only  two 
meetings  to  date  are  Indicative,  the  an- 
swer is  little  more  than  fun  and  games. 

The  first  meeting,  on  February  3.  1965. 
seems  to  have  been  a  question -and-an- 
swer  session,  with  various  OEO  function- 
aries helping  to  get  the  Council  mem- 
bers squared  away.  Mr.  Olivarez,  of 
Phoenix,  for  example,  was  advised  that 
noncitizens  could  participate  in  adult 
basic  education  programs.  One  Mr.  Gil- 
goff.  of  OEO,  announced  that  its  re- 
search, program  planning,  and  evalu- 
ation group  was  developing  "an  index  of 
poverty  oriented  toward  people,"  what- 
ever that  may  be.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  full  agenda  could  not  be 
covered,  Mr.  Shriver  said  he  would  call 
another  meeting  in  30  days.  "This  sug- 
gestion," we  are  advised,  "met  with  an 
enthusiastic  response."  This  meeting 
culminated  with  a  White  House  tea  with 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

What  is  the  Director-Chairman's  view 
of  the  function  of  this  "Advisory  Coun- 
cil?" According  to  the  minutes  of  the 
first  meeting.  Mr.  Shriver  indicated  that 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  jobs  the 
Council  could  undertake  would  be  to  in- 
terpret and  explain  the  war  on  poverty 
program  to  the  American  people.  The 
Council  was  asked  to  keep  OEO  Informed 
of  any  major  criticism  of  the  program 
which  crossed  their  Isicl  paths.  At  the 
second  meeting,  the  minutes  tell  us : 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara  asked  what 
the  members  of  the  Council  can  best  do 
to  help.  Mr.  Shriver  pointed  out  the 
most  important  things  are  to  help  get 
"the  word"  around  the  country,  to  take 
an  interest  in  specific  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  generate  new  ideas. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
that  this  impotent  Council  is  little  more 
than  a  public  relations  transmission  belt 
designed  to  propagate  the  opinions  of  the 
Director  of  OEO  and  his  associates. 

Enactment  of  the  new  language 
adopted  by  the  committee  will.  I  hope, 
pave  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a 


new  Council  which  is  designed  to  con- 
scientiously fulfill  its  overview  functions. 

The  new  Council  will  be  an  independ- 
ent body  of  distinguished  citizens  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public  and  of 
appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to 
the  antipoverty  program. 

The  President  is  directed  to  appoint  21 
members  to  the  Council  during  1965,  with 
the  Director  of  OLO  as  an  additional 
member  ex  ofiQcio.  The  membership  of 
the  Council  was  increased  from  15  to  21 
(plus  the  Director)  to  comply  with  the 
administration's  request  for  a  larger  and 
presumably  more  representative  body. 

The  new  Council,  no  longer  "in  the 
OfiBce"  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is 
charged  with  reviewing  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  programs  under  the 
act,  evaluating  their  effectiveness  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  programs,  administra- 
tion, and  operation.  The  intent  of  these 
provisions  is  that  the  new  Council  should 
provide  a  conscientious,  critical  overview 
of  the  entire  antipoverty  program  to  in- 
sure that  every  dollar  spent  makes  a 
maximum  contribution  toward  reducing 
poverty  in  the  Nation,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  war  on  poverty  is  con- 
tinued on  a  sound,  effective,  efficient 
basis. 

In  the  hope  of  guaranteeing  a  truly  in- 
dependent Council,  it  is  required  that  the 
Chairman  not  be  a  regular,  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Council  is  required  to  meet  at  least  twice 


a  year,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress. Statutory  provisions  for  staff 
assistance  follow  those  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing, 
established  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1956.  and  replicated  in 
several  other  acts  since. 

But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
mere  revision  of  this  Council,  salutary 
as  it  is,  will  mean  little  unless  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  to  it  persons  genuinely 
interested  in  carrying  on  a  conscientious, 
independent  review  of  the  whole  poverty 
program.  In  looking  over  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  present  12  appointees,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  any  person  known  to  be 
publicly  critical  of  the  war  on  poverty 
program  and  its  administration.  I  hope 
that  President  Johnson,  who  will  pre- 
sumably reappoint  the  present  Council 
members  to  the  new  group,  will  also  ap- 
point nine  new  members  of  equal  dis- 
tinction who  will  make  the  Council  truly 
representative  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple, not  just  those  who  are  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  administration's  anti- 
poverty  program. 

6.    HOLDING  THE  LINE  ON  BUREAUCR.\TIC 
APPETITES 

The  pecuniary  progress  of  the  war  on 
poverty  can  be  seen  by  a  table  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Pecuniary  progress  of  the  war  on  poverty 
(Dollars  in  millions] 


Autliorized 
for  fiscal 
year  1965 

.Appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1965 

Fiscal  year  1966  authorization, 
II.  R.  8283 

Senate 

House 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Title  I 

MIX  5 

$371.5 

100.0 

$535 

100.0 

$825 

l-\ 

183.0 

132. 5 

66.0 

49.3 
35.7 
15.0 

235 
240 

to 

44.0 
44.9 
11.1 

I-B 

I-C 

Title  II  

340.0 

238.1 

100.0 

880 

100.0 

680 

Il-A 

240.1 
19.0 

92.9 
7.1 

700 
90 
ISO 

79.3 

3.4 

17.3 

II-B                      

Nelson  amendment . 

(7) 

Title  III 

35.0 

40.7 
3S.7 
15.0 

100.0 
63.1 
36.9 

S5 

35 
20 

100.0 
63.6 
36.4 

70 

III-A 

III-B 

Title  V 

l.W.0 

112.0 

100.0 

ISO 

100.0 

300 

Title  VI 

lu.0 

9.7 
6.5 
S.2 

100.0 
67.0 
33.0 

30 
10 
20 

100.0 
33.3 
66.7 

20 

Administration . 

VISTA 

Total 

M7.5 

70.0 

1.6M 

1,895 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  figures  given  for 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  8283.  fiscal 
year  1966  authorization,  are  those  figures 
originally  requested  by  the  President, 
plus  the  $150  million  of  the  Nelson 
amendment.  The  administration  re- 
quested that  the  committee  substitute 
these  figures  for  the  higher  figures  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  Given  this  choice, 
I  was  delighted  for  once  to  comply. 

Because  the  program  did  not  actually 
get  underway  in  any  meaningful  sense 


until  October  of  1964,  the  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriation  figures  are  substantially 
less  than  the  amounts  authorized.  This 
is  an  unusual  situation  brought  about  by 
a  program  beginning  a  quarter  of  the 
way  into  a  new  fiscal  year  and  will  not 
be  repeated  henceforth.  Thus  in  gaging 
the  progress  of  the  program  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  equivalent  full-year 
authorization  figures. 

The  first  obvious  fact  is  that  the  House 
blindly  doubled  all  the  fiscal  year  1965 


authorizations,  unmindful  of  the  wishes 
of  OEO  itself,  which  presumably  is 
worried  about  the  prospect  of  spending 
the  extra  money  profitably.  This  fuzzy 
headed  doubling  of  funds  suggests  an  ar- 
bitrary action  unrelated  to  the  actual 
merits  of  the  various  programs  sup- 
posedly reviewed. 

By  the  same  token  it  is  not  wise  to 
slash  funds  across  the  board.  Some  of 
the  programs  imder  the  war  on  poverty 
heading  have  been  noncontroversial  and 
reasonably  well  administered.  If  these 
programs  are  producing  efficiently,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  make  them  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  other  programs  lumped 
together  in  the  same  package. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two 
chief  offenders  in  this  antipoverty  grab 
bag  have  been  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
community  action  programs.  Some  of 
the  fantastic  happenings  in  these  two 
programs  have  been  noted  earlier  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  and  In  the 
news  media  over  the  past  year.  Al- 
though some  of  the  other  programs  may 
have  questionable  merit  as  effective  rem- 
edies for  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  one 
of  them — VISTA — is  still  scarcely  off 
the  groimd,  on  balance  a  reasonable  man 
could  accept  the  figures  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  these  areas. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Job  Corps 
and  community  action,  a  long  look  Is  in 
order.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1966 
Job  Corps  authorization  represents  a  30- 
percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1965 
authorization  and  a  44-percent  increase 
in  new  obllgatlonal  authority,  if  the  full 
appropriation  Is  granted.  It  Is  not  clear 
In  my  mind  that  the  Job  Corps  deserves 
a  30-percent  Increase,  In  view  of  the 
rather  astonishing  record  it  has  made  so 
far;  but  I  am  willing  to  give  in  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  for  1  more  year. 

Community  action  Is  another  thing. 
The  Nelson  amendment,  first  of  all,  was 
not  asked  for  by  the  administration.  In 
fact,  when  the  House  proposed  to  add 
an  identical  $150  million  to  the  title  V 
authorization,  to  be  spent  for  precisely 
the  same  purposes  as  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment program,  the  administration  asked 
our  committee  to  restore  the  original 
figure.  Only  later,  when  It  was  apparent 
that  the  committee  would  accept  the 
Nelson  amendment  anyway,  did  OEO  re- 
lent by  Including  the  additional  $150 
million  in  its  request.  This  amount  of 
money  should  be  pruned  from  the  bill. 
As  for  community  action  programs 
proper — title  II-A — the  new  fiscal  year 
1966  authorization  represents  an  In- 
crease of  106  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding fiscal  year  1965  figures.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  fevered  liberal  imagina- 
tion can  this  drastic  increase  In  title 
II-A  funds  be  welcomed.  There  Is  only 
one  way  for  Congress  to  force  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  tighten  up  its  adminis- 
trative practices  and  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  a  poorly  run  program — starve  it. 
An  overfed  bureaucrat  is  a  sloppy  bu- 
reaucrat. A  bureaucrat  worried  about 
the  next  feeding  of  his  pet  program  is  a 
bureaucrat  who  will  try  to  make  his  pro- 
gram look  good  when  the  gravy  train 
rolls  In. 


The  Job  Corps,  with  all  Its  amazing 
spectacles,  Is  in  line  for  a  30-percent  In- 
crease. There  Is  no  reason  why  commu- 
nity action  programs — valuable  as  they 
may  well  be  in  principle — should  get  any 
more  of  a  boost,  let  alone  a  raise  of  114 
percent.  A  more  reasonable  bill  would 
drop  the  $150  million  for  the  Nelson 
amendment  and  authorize  $442  million 
for  title  II,  approximately  4  percent  of 
which  would  go  to  adult  basic  education. 
This  would  make  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion of  the  bill  $1,212  million,  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  $1,650  million  proposed 
by  the  committee  and  vastly  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  $1,895  million  proposed 
by  the  big  spenders  in  the  House. 

SENATOR      PROUTT'S      RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR 
H.R.    8283 

Now  that  H.R.  8283  has  come  before 
the  Senate,  the  following  amendments 
should  be  adopted : 

First.  An  amendment  to  restore  to  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States  the  author- 
ity they  now  possess  to  veto  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  community  action, 
and  adult  basic  education  programs 
when  the  operation  of  specific  programs 
promises  to  be  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  their  States. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  delete  the 
Nelson  amendment  and  its  authorization. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  permit  no 
greater  than  a  30-percent  increase  in  the 
community  action  program  authoriza- 
tion— as  a  warning  to  all  those  involved 
that  Congress  expects  these  programs  to 
be  run  right  before  it  will  double  the 
funds. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  to  transfer  the 
actual  authority  and  responsiibllty  for 
six  programs — Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  college  work  study,  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation, rural  loans,  small  business  loans, 
and  work  experience — to  the  respective 
agencies  by  which  those  programs  are 
presently  administered. 

SENATOR  PROTJTY'S  FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  ATTACKING  THE  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  other  prob- 
lems are  involved  In  the  question  of 
poverty.  One  of  the  first  things  Con- 
gress should  do  Is  to  enact  either  the 
Riblcoff-Domlnick  or  the  Prouty  tax 
credit  plan  to  aid  students  to  stay  in  and 
graduate  from  college. 

The  Ribicoff-Dominlck  bill  (S.  12) 
permits  a  taxpayer  to  take  a  tax  credit 
toward  the  amount  spent  by  him  for  col- 
lege tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  suid 
equipment,  according  to  the  following 
sliding  scale:  75  percent  of  the  first  $200 
of  tuition,  and  so  forth;  25  percent  of  the 
next  $300;  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000; 
to  a  maximum  of  $325  when  the  allow- 
able expenses  equal  or  exceed  $1,500. 

Under  S.  12  a  taxpayer  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  greater  than  $25,000 
would  have  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  reduced  by  1  percent  of  such  In- 
come In  excess  of  $25,000,  until  at  $57,000 
Income  no  credit  could  be  claimed. 

My  bill  (S.  2023)  differs  in  three  ways 
from  S.  12.  The  sliding  scale  is  modified 
to  afford  relatively  more  assistance  to 
taxpayers  supporting  students  In  public 
colleges  and  universities,  as  follows:  100 
percent  of  the  first  $200  of  tuition,  and 


so  forth;  10  percent  of  the  next  $300;  5 
percent  of  the  next  $100;  to  a  maximum 
of  $280  when  the  allowable  expenses  equal 
or  exceed  $1,500. 

Under  S.  2023  taxpayers  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  greater  than  $10,000 
would  have  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  reduced  by  2  percent  of  such  In- 
come In  excess  of  $10,000,  until  at  $24,000 
income  no  credit  could  be  claimed.  In 
addition,  S.  2023  differs  from  S.  12  in 
that  it  provides  for  an  absolute  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $100,  available  to  an  otherwise 
qualified  person  whose  tax  liability  is  too 
low  to  permit  him  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  tax  credit  provision. 

We  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  enacting  my  College  Student  Tax  Re- 
lief Act  of  1965  (S.  1486),  currently  co- 
sponsored  by  26  other  Republican  Sena- 
tors. This  measure,  which  was  defeated 
on  a  47-to-47  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  would  permit  working  college  stu- 
dents to  claim  tax  deductions  of  up  to 
$1,200 — $1,500  for  graduate  students — 
toward  the  student's  expenditures  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1130, 
which  I  have  Introduced  and  which  I 
refer  to  as  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965.  It  would  permit  employers  to  get  a 
7  percent  tax  credit  for  their  investment 
in  training  programs  to  provide  neces- 
sary job  skills  to  potential  employees  and 
to  upgrade  the  job  skills  of  present  em- 
ployees. 

The  existing  State-Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  which  has  prov- 
en its  merit  in  taking  men  and  women 
off  the  relief  rolls  and  getting  them  back 
into  productive  work,  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

I  recommend  that  my  proposal  for  the 
forgiveness  of  national  defense  educa- 
tion loans  for  persons  who  choose  to 
teach  in  property  Impacted  areas  be  en- 
acted during  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  provision  is  currently  Included  In 
the  Senate  committee  version  of  S.  600, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  hope  that  sometime  in  the  near 
future  my  proposal  to  provide  substan- 
tial increases  In  monthly  benefits  to 
social  security  recipients,  with  the  mini- 
mum increase  from  $40  a  month  to  $70  a 
month,  will  be  enacted. 

My  proposal  to  blanket  in  imder  social 
security  every  American  over  the  age  of 
70,  whether  or  not  he  has  been  covered 
by  social  sectu-ity  during  his  working 
days,  should  be  enacted. 

I  suggest  that  my  proposal  to  permit 
older  workers  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  a  year 
without  losing  any  monthly  benefits  un- 
der social  security  should  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

I  feel  that  we  should  vigorously  imple- 
ment those  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  which  seek  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  hold 
any  job  for  which  he  is  qualified,  regard- 
less of  his  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Likewise,  I  believe  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  guarantee  that  all  Amer- 
icans shall  have  the  right  to  join  the 
labor  union  of  their  choice  and  to  take 
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advantage  of  its  benefits  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  enact 
my  bill  to  aid  the  States  in  the  early 
detection  of  phenylketonuria — PKU — 
which  if  untreated  leads  to  serious  men- 
tal retardation  of  children,  and  an  as- 
sociated economic  burden  on  the  child's 
parents  and  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  top  priority  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  should  be  given  to  ways 
of  combating  the  serious  problem  of 
poverty  among  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  families  headed  by  women. 

I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
designing  and  implementing  antipoverty 
community  action  programs  in  rural 
areas,  where  such  programs  are  more 
difiBcult  to  organize  than  in  large  cities. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  war  on 
poverty  has  had  both  successes  and  fail- 
ures. Its  successes  we  applaud:  its  fail- 
ures give  us  concern.  With  the  passage 
of  the  amendments  presently  included 
in  H.R.  8283.  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Governors'  veto,  the 
legislative  framework  for  the  war  on 
poverty  will  be  essentially  complete. 
The  future  progress  of  this  great  effort 
now  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  must 
administer  it. 

Despite  my  strong  objection  to  the 
repeal  of  the  veto  provision,  I  presently 
Intend  to  continue  my  support  of  the 
antipoverty  program  by  voting  for  this 
bill,  barring  unwise  changes  in  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  But  in  so  doing,  I  serve  notice 
to  those  responsible  for  the  bungling 
and  blundering  of  the  past  9  months :  my 
support,  and  the  support  of  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  sincerely  hope 
that  the  dollars  we  vote  here  will  gnaw 
effectively  at  the  deep  and  tenacio\is 
roots  of  poverty  in  America,  will  come  to 
an  end  unless  certain  parts  of  this  pro- 
gram begin  to  shape  up — and  fast.  To 
risk  political  attacks  at  home  for  my  sui>- 
port  of  a  well-conceived,  smoothly  run 
Federal  antipoverty  program  is  one 
thing;  to  be  forced  to  defend  my  support 
of  a  poorly  planned,  chaotic,  wasteful, 
and  defectively  administered  program  is 
quite  another.  I  sincerely  hope  that  by 
this  time  next  year,  if  not  far  sooner,  the 
latter  possibility  will  have  substantially 
receded  in  likelihood. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  tonight  about  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  the  amendment  to 
which  will  be  up  for  votes  tomorrow,  and 
the  respons-bility  which  we  have  in  en- 
acting this  measure. 

Let  me  emphasize  first  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  program  from  its  very 
inception.  I  believe  the  war  on  poverty 
was  long  overdue.  I  can  only  say  about 
the  title  of  the  program  that  I  wish  we 
had  thought  of  it  first.  It  is  quite  proper. 
We  should  have  a  war  on  poverty  in  this 
country.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
bedazzle — it  is  a  clever  slogan  and  can 
be  so  used  in  political  terms — the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  those  who  are  poor,  into 
forgetting  the  great  dangers  inherent  in 
the  program,  the  tremendous  waste  for 
which  it  could  be  a  coverall,  the  power- 
ful political  machines  it  could  feed,  the 
way  it  could  affect  politics  on  the  mu- 
nicipal level.     It  would  be  a  shocking 


tragedy  if  we.  in  our  responsibility  to 
avoid  all  these  dangers,  were  to  let  them 
become  so  serious  as  to  blacken  the  name 
of  the  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  cause  it  to  be  abandoned, 
with  all  the  frustration  and  despair 
which  that  would  engender. 

It  is  therefore  my  view  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  very  well  advised  to  pay 
sjrmpathetic  attention  to  the  amend- 
ments which  the  committee  has  written 
Into  the  bill.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  good  ones.  I  am  very  proud  that 
the  minority,  from  a  constructive  stand- 
point, was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
those  amendments.  The  Senate  should 
also  give  ssmipathetlc  attention  to 
amendments  which  members  of  the 
minority  will  be  proposing  on  the  floor. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  majority, 
which  has  the  votes  and  therefore  the 
power  in  this  body  to  ride  over  any 
amendments  proposed  by  the  minority 
members,  will  look  with  understanding  on 
those  amendments,  recognizing  that  the 
adoption  of  some  of  them  may  very  well 
be  indispensable  to  protecting  and  safe- 
guarding the  program  from  what  I  have 
just  outlined  as  Its  greatest  dangers. 
Doing  so  may  save  the  program  from  a 
reaction  which,  if  strong  enough  on  the 
part  of  the  people — notwithstanding  the 
heavy  voting  strength  on  the  majority 
side — might  cause  the  program  to  be 
eliminated. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  tomorrow 
about  the  terribly  tragic  Los  Angeles 
riots.  They  are  evidence  of  what  people 
like  myself  have  instinctively  felt  were 
involved  when  we  have  had  before  us 
civil  rights  bills,  antipoverty  programs, 
and  similar  matters.  That  is.  unbeliev- 
able strains,  which  are  almost  impossible 
to  sustain  in  terms  of  orderly  society,  are 
imposed  on  people  who  are  in  such 
despair  that  they  feel,  "What  difference 
does  it  make  what  happens  in  the  com- 
munity? To  us  the  situation  is  so  des- 
E)erate  as  to  offer  no  hope  or  alternative, 
anyway."  As  I  have  said.  I  shall  deal  in 
more  detail  with  that  subject  tomorrow. 

For  the  moment,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  committee  we  have  written 
into  the  bill  a  strong  effort  to  provide 
that  individual  private  nonprofit  organ- 
izations, which  feel  that  they  have  been 
overlooked  or  bypassed  in  community- 
action  programs  by  citywlde  "umbrella" 
organizations,  may  turn  to  the  Director 
as  a  sort  of  final  court  of  appeals  before 
whom  they  can  make  their  case.  I  refer 
to  section  16.  amending  section  209  (e) 
of  the  act.  It  is  an  amendment  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer. 

I  call  attention  also  to  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont fMr.  ProutyI,  which  he  described 
in  his  very  interesting  address,  making 
the  National  Advisory  Council  under  the 
act  really  meaningful. 

I  call  attention  also  to  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment,  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  fMr.  Murphy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr.  Prouty]  , 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  politi- 
cal manipulation,  which  extends  the 
political  activity  restrictions  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  now  applicable  only  to  State  and 
local  officials  operating  under  the  act, 
also  to  private  persons  whose  salaries  are 


paid  predominantly  by  the  Federal  funds 
under  the  Antipoverty  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  TMr.  Fan- 
nin] offered  an  amendment  specifically 
including  consumer  education,  which  is 
a  crucial  lack  among  the  poor,  in  the  list 
of  areas  which  community  action  pro- 
grams are  encouraged  to  cover. 

I  call  attention  to  another  amend- 
ment which  I  had  the  honor  to  propose, 
under  which  the  public  is  given  a  greater 
degree  of  information  on  the  local  level 
than  the  House  provided.  It  is  found  in 
section  9  of  the  bill  amending  section 
202(a)  (5)  of  the  act.  It  permits  public 
hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
local  community  groups,  as  well  as  open- 
ing books  and  records  of  a  participating 
agency  to  the  light  of  day  of  the  press, 
radio,  television,  and  other  agencies  of 
public  information,  which  can  zero  in  on 
what  is  being  done  in  the  programs.  This 
is  the  best  cathartic  I  know  of  to  deal 
with  excesses  and  inequities. 

Another  amendment  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer  calls  for  continuous  con- 
sultation with  State  antipoverty  agen- 
cies at  every  stage  of  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  community  action  programs, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  section  14  of  the 
bill  amending  section  209(a)  of  the  act. 
Too  often,  the  ofiRce  in  Washington  has 
announced  approval  of  programs  which 
the  States  have  not  seen  before,  this  is 
clearly  unreasonable  in  those  States 
which  are  fully  cooperating  in  the  anti- 
poverty  effort. 

We  have  not  at  all  done  what  we  ought 
to  do  about  the  right  of  a  Crovernor  to 
veto  a  proposed  program.  I  feel  that  we 
made  a  great  mistake  in  wiping  out  al- 
together the  provision  for  a  Governor's 
veto.  It  was  done  by  a  close  vote  in  the 
committee;  the  vote  was  8  to  7.  We 
should  have  left  in  the  bill  an  effective 
procedure,  under  a  modified  version  of 
the  House  provision.  A  Governor  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
disapproval,  as  he  has  evei*y  right  to  do. 
If  the  Director  wishes  to  override  him, 
there  should  be  a  public  hearing,  which 
would  put  the  Director  of  OEO  in  Wash- 
ington to  his  proof.  In  short,  the  Gov- 
ernor should  not  be  permitted  to  kill  a 
program,  but  neither  should  his  disap- 
proval stand  if  the  Director,  in  the  court 
of  public  opinion,  can  prove  his  case. 

That  subject  will  probably  be  the  most 
serious  one  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  in  consider- 
ing additional  amendments  with  respect 
to  this  legislation. 

My  colleagues,  who  also  proceeded  on 
such  amendments  in  the  committee,  will 
be  offering  cuts  in  the  authorizations  of 
funds.  Whether  or  not  I  favor  such 
cuts,  I  believe  the  Senate  should  give 
them  serious  attention,  because  it  is  true 
we  must  not  be  profligate  if  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  retain  control  over  the 
program. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  amend- 
ments with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

Finally,  as  I  announced  last  week  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment — and  this 
will  be  my  final  effort  in  this  regard — to 
confine  the  Director  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  Sargent  Shriver,  to  one  job, 


namely,  his  direction  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  I  feel  that  this  subject  should 
not  be  labored  unduly,  but  I  feel  we  must 
decide  it  in  respect  of  how  we  want  this 
poverty  program  to  operate. 

Senators  should  bear  in  mind,  if  we 
get  into  a  discussion — and  there  are 
many  openings  for  one — in  which  it  Is 
foimd  that  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram was  at  fault,  that  we  should  under- 
stand that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  and  that  we  either 
did  or  did  not  do  it  in  an  advised  way. 
I  have  grave  concern  as  to  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  continuing  to  let  Sargent 
Shriver — an  excellent  public  servant — 
carry  both  jobs.  I  deeply  feel  that  it 
will  result  in  a  serious  diminution  of 
capability  in  bringing  about  success  in 
both  jobs — and  most  likely  it  will  be  felt 
most  in  the  antipoverty  program. 

I  therefore  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  express  itself  firmly  and 
finally  on  that  subject.  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  argue  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality of  such  action  taken  by  the 
Senate,  as  I  believe  it  is  entirely  consti- 
tutional and  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate— indeed,  its  duty — in  this  matter. 

I  look  forward,  therefore,  to  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendments  and  the  bill  in 
the  spirit  which  I  have  described,  the 
spirit  of  being  very  much  for  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  of  understanding  the  pit- 
falls which  are  involved  and  therefore 
endeavoring,  by  every  means  open  to  us. 
to  avoid  them. 


ATTACK  ON  REPRESENTATIVE 
MENDEL  RIVERS.  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  day,  a  Member  of  this  body 
launched  an  unbridled  attack  on  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Honorable  Men- 
del Rivers,  Representative  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina. 
The  subject  of  the  attack  on  Representa- 
tive Rivers  was  a  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  August  11.  196.5.  Representative 
Rivers  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  will 
insist  on  victory  in  Vietnam.  Anything 
short  of  that  would  be  treasonable."  He 
is  further  reported  to  have  stated  "that 
Americans  must  he  prepared  to  make  the 
decision  to  attack  Mao  Tse-tung's  home- 
land if  Mao's  forces  start  moving."  The 
Representative  asked  rhetorically : 
"Should  we  use  our  atomic  power  to 
wiE>e  out  Red  China's  atomic  capabil- 
ities?" He  then  stated,  "We  must  get 
ready  to  do  this  very  thing  if  we  want 
to  stop  Red  China." 

These  remarks  were  characterized  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  "so  un-American  as 
to  be  abhorrent." 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  nor  his  remarks 
need  defense  by  me.  Representative 
Rivers  has  long  years  of  experience  in 
the  field  of  military  affairs  from  his  dedi- 
cated service  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  his  independent  and  objective 
views  have  caused  confrontation   with 


far  more  experienced  officials,  including 
even  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  should 
also  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  been  deal- 
ing with  military  affairs  firsthand,  and 
from  a  responsible  position,  far  longer 
than  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  to 
mention  his  johnny-come-lately  critics. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  American 
people  must  judge  v/hat  is  and  what  is 
not  un-American.  The  President  has 
stated  categorically  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  Vietnam.  Representa- 
tive Rivers  states  that  anything  short 
of  victory  in  this  war  would  be  treason, 
and  his  other  remarks  merely  expressed 
the  hard  realities  of  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  that  victory.  I  am  sure 
that  Representative  Rivers  is  satisfied, 
as  I  am,  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  American  people  as  to  which  is  un- 
American — victory  in  the  war,  or  ap- 
peasement of  the  enemy. 


SUPPORT 


FOR  U.S. 
MARINE 


MERCHANT 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  friend  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, I  am  extremely  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Merchant  Marine  Policy,  which  is  headed 
by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Assistant  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce. 

All  the  reports  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  indicate  that  this  task 
force  is  conducting  a  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  many  and  complex 
aspects  of  merchant  marine  policy.  All 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this  vital 
area  await  its  recommendations. 

This  past  weekend,  I  submitted  to  the 
task  force  an  outline  of  my  own  views 
on  U.S.  merchant  marine  policy.  Rep- 
resenting as  I  do  the  great  State  of 
Maryland,  which  contains  the  second 
leading  port  in  the  Nation,  Baltimore,  I 
have  gained  some  experience  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  maritime  industry.  This 
experience  has  led  me  to  certain  conclu- 
sions about  our  merchant  marine  policy. 
I  submitted  these  conclusions  to  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  for  their  consid- 
eration. I  would  like  to  review  these 
policy  suggestions  in  the  Senate  today. 

Before  I  make  any  suggestions  about 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  policy,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  belie\'e  that  a  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  policy  is  necessary. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  set  forth  the 
objectives  of  the  Congress.  Since  these 
objectives  have  since  been  obscured  and, 
in  some  instances,  ignored,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  this  declaration  of  policy : 

It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufflclent  to  carry  Its 
domestic  waterborne  commerce  and  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and 
Import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  waterborne  com- 
merce at  all  times;  (b)  capable  of  serving 
as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency;  (c)  owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  States  Insofar  as 
naay  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of 
the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable 


types  of  vessels,  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  effi- 
cient citizen  personnel. 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  development 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine. 

I  believe  that  these  are  worthy  ob- 
jectives. From  the  point  of  view  of 
national  defense,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  large  and  efficient  merchant 
marine,  coupled  with  a  healthy  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  industry,  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Vessels  are  needed  for 
troop  transport:  The  entire  First  Cavalry 
Division  embarked  for  Vietnam  last  week 
by  ship.  They  are  needed  for  supply 
functions  as  well.  Some  600  ships  were 
required  to  supply  American  troops  in 
Korea,  and  the  present  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  has  demonstrated  the 
continuing  need  for  such  vessels.  The 
shipyards,  both  naval  and  private,  must 
also  be  ready,  to  activate  and  repair  ves- 
sels for  service  in  the  national  defense. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  study  for  the  Navy  Department  in 
1945  still  holds  true  today: 

The  controlling  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  activities  In  the  United  States 
In  peacetime  as  well  as  In  wartime  Is  the 
national  security. 

The  value  to  U.S.  commerce  of  a 
healthy  merchant  marine  is  equally 
clear.  There  will  be  gains  in  employ- 
ment, in  returns  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  in  reliability  if  "a  substantial 
part"  of  our  commerce  is  carried  in  U.S. 
bottoms.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  light  of  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  diflBculties.  Yet  today  only  9  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  commerce  moves  in 
American-flag  vessels.  Norwegian  car- 
riers transport  twice  as  much  of  the 
American  foreign  trade  as  U.S.  flagships; 
Liberia  carries  three  times  as  much  as  we 
do.  And  even  from  this  poor  position, 
we  are  losing  ground. 

These  concerns  become  all  the  more 
urgent  in  view  of  the  rapid  buildup  of 
the  fleets  of  other  nations,  most  es- 
pecially of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  ranks  only  fourth  in  the  world 
in  number  of  ships  afloat,  even  discount- 
ing the  disastrous  effects  of  the  current 
maritime  strike.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
already  surpassed  us  in  number  of  ships 
in  the  active  fleet,  and  may  shortly  ex- 
ceed us  in  total  tonnage  afloat. 

While  nations  like  Japan  and  Norway 
are  engaged  in  determined  efforts  to 
build  up  their  fleets,  we  are  falling  far- 
ther and  farther  behind.  We  now  rank 
no  higher  than  11th  among  shipbuild- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  The  United 
States — the  leading  trading  nation  in 
the  world — risks  becoming  low  man  on 
the  totem  pole  of  international  shipping. 

The  need,  then,  is  clear.  My  sugges- 
tions fall  into  four  general  classiflcations. 

First.  Probably  most  important  is 
the  matter  of  subsidies.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  out  nearly  $400  million  a  year 
in  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  to  the 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  a  nation 
whose  economy  is  based  upon  free  enter- 
prise regards  a  subsidy  system  as  alien 
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and  undesirable.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  certain  goals — the 
ones  enumerated  in  the  1936  act— which 
can  be  achieved  only  through  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  American  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  industry.  Due  to  sev- 
eral factors,  notably  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  American  workmen,  these 
goals  simply  cannot  be  met  without  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  although  I  sympathize  with  those 
who  dislike  the  general  principle  of  Gov- 
errunent  subsidy,  I  feel  that  certain 
forms  of  subsidy  are  essential  in  this 
case. 

Construction  subsidies  are  an  impor- 
tant means  of  insuring  the  adequacy  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  of  the  ship- 
yards. It  seems  to  me  to  be  advisable 
to  continue  the  present  system  of  con- 
struction differential  subsidies  to  the 
liner  fleet.  The  U.S.  liner  fleet  is  the 
finest  in  the  world,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  Government  aid  program — 80  per- 
cent of  the  20-knot  cargo  liner  vessels  in 
the  world  have  been  built  and  operated 
in  the  United  States.  This  part  of  the 
program  should  continue,  with  up  to  55 
percent  of  the  construction  cost  being 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  Subcommittee  of  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee,  after  long  and 
careful  study  of  U.S.  needs,  has  concluded 
that  a  bulk  carrier  construction  aid  pro- 
gram is  desirable.  This  has  long  been 
my  position. 

Given  the  requirement  that  ships  be 
built  in  the  United  States,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  this  country  will  never  ac- 
quire an  efficient  bulk  carrier  fleet  with- 
out Government  subsidy.  And  it  is  most 
certainly  in  the  national  interest  that 
such  a  fleet  of  dry  bulk  carriers  be  devel- 
oped. 

According  to  the  analysis  made  by  the 
Presidential  Task  Force,  the  average  cost 
of  each  bulk  carrier  would  be  $11  mil- 
lion, approximately  half  of  it  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government.  A  fleet  of  250  ves- 
sels, to  be  built  by  1985.  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

Such  a  program  would  add  $169  mil- 
lion to  the  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  $400 
million,  at  the  outset,  for  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $570  million. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  too  large  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  development  of  a 
bulk  carrier  fleet,  which  can  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  this  country  in  the 
future.  Moreover,  as  the  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Subcommittee  has  pointed  out: 

Much  of  the  cost  will  be  recouped  by  the 
Government  through  additional  revenues. 

A  substantial  portion  of  every  dollar 
of  subsidy  will  return  to  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  income  or  corpjoration  tax. 

I  would  not  presume  to  give  detailed 
advice  as  to  the  number  and  design  of 
such  vessels,  of  course.  But  I  believe  that 
subsidy  for  such  construction  would  be 
highly  appropriate.  It  would  undoubedly 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  this  Government  could  make. 

It  might  prove  necessary,  once  the 
contruction  of  the  new  dry  bulk  carriers 
is  completed,  to  grant  an  operating  sub- 
sidy to  this  segment  of  the  fleet  as  weU. 
I  would  propose,  however,  that  no  such 
action  be  undertaken  until  a  detailed 
study  of  the  requirements  had  been  com- 


pleted. With  the  modernization  of  the 
fleet  and  the  continuation  of  the  cargo 
preference  assistance,  the  dry  bulk  car- 
riers might  well  prove  to  be  self-support- 
ing. 

I  have  already  cosponsored  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  S.  1858,  which  would  allow  the 
creation  of  tax-free  reserve  funds  for  the 
constioiction  of  new  vessels.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  a  proposal  would  provide 
construction  assistance  to  the  other  non- 
subsidized  shipjiers.  The  continuation  of 
present  trade-in  procedures  is  also  to  be 
recommended.  Taken  together,  this 
construction  assistance  for  liners,  dry 
bulk  carriers,  and  others  would  provide  a 
well-rounded  program  of  modernization 
of  the  U.S.  cargo  fleet. 

Another  important  area  in  which 
Government  assistance  is  given  is  that  of 
operating  subsidies.  Due  to  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  American  seamen, 
there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  to  con- 
tinued oF>erating  subsidies,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  hire  American  crews  and  op- 
erate vessels  under  the  American  flag. 
These  subsidies  must  therefore  be  con- 
tinued. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a  sig- 
ruiicant  increase  in  construction  sub- 
sidies, such  as  I  have  urged,  would  pro- 
duce a  much  more  modern  and  efficient 
American  fleet.  This  in  turn  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  operating  subsidy 
needed. 

Second.  Another  area  in  which  the 
Government  can  be  of  great  assistance 
in  promoting  a  healthy  merchant  ma- 
rine is  the  policy  of  cargo  preference. 
Public  Law  664.  enacted  in  1954,  pro- 
vides that  at  least  50  percent  of  U.S. 
Government-generated  cargo  shall  be 
carried  in  American  flag  vessels,  if  such 
vessels  are  available  at  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates."  Public  Resolution  17, 
enacted  in  1934.  declares  that  all  agri- 
cultural products  financed  by  U.S.  loans 
shall  be  delivered  in  U.S.  vessels,  if  they 
are  available.  In  addition,  all  military 
cargoes  must  be  shipF>ed  on  American 
flag  ships. 

Three  years  ago.  the  late  President 
Kennedy  reaffirmed  the  importance  of 
this  cargo  preference,  stating  in  particu- 
lar that  the  50  percent  requirement  "is  a 
minimum,  and  it  shall  be  the  objective 
of  each  agency  to  ship  a  maximum  of 
such  cargoes  on  U.S.  flag  vessels." 

Despite  this  explicit  Presidential  order, 
there  have  been  numerous  occasions  on 
which  the  requirement  has  not  been 
met. 

Rather  than  detail  the  instances,  I 
would  merely  cite  the  1962  report  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  this  subject : 

All  too  often,  the  committee  has  felt,  there 
has  been  evidenced  In  at  least  several  of  the 
administrative  departments  an  apparent  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
shipping  arrangements  to  evade  the  cargo 
preference  requirement  whenever  opportu- 
nity offered. 

Close  congressional  supervision  hsis 
resulted  in  some  improvement  of  the  sit- 
uation since  then,  but  American  cargo 
shipping  is  still  in  a  weak  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  condition.  The  temptation 
for  Government  agencies  to  ship  in  for- 
eign bottoms  at  lower  rates  still  appears 
to  be  strong. 


I,  therefore,  feel  that  a  reaffirmation 
and  extension  of  the  cargo  preference 
policy  would  be  appropriate.  The  U.S. 
merchant  marine  cannot  remain  healthy 
without  substantial  amounts  of  cargo. 
The  U.S.  Goverrunent,  whicft.i^  the  im- 
mediate beneflciary  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine  in  time  of  emergency,  should  be 
the  first  to  give  the  American  ship- 
pers that  cargo.  I,  therefore,  propose 
that  75  percent  of  this  Government's 
cargo  be  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
I  have  respectfully  urged  the  task  force 
to  make  such  a  recommendation. 

In  addition,  of  course,  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  continue  to  oversee 
carefully  the  administration  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws.  As  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee, I  will  do  my  utmost  to  see  that 
all  Government  agencies  comply  with 
these  regulations  whenever  practicable. 

The  first  subcommittee  of  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  not  less  than  30  percent 
of  all  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  be  car- 
ried by  U.S. -flag  tankers,  where  they  are 
available. 

I  agree  with  the  subcommittee  that 
such  a  regulation  would  not  be  unduly 
harsh  on  petroleum  importers,  and  that 
it  might  aid  signiflcantly  In  restoring  our 
tanker  fleet  to  some  semblance  of 
strength.  At  present,  American  flag- 
ships carry  only  2.3  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum imports  of  this  country.  Surely  we 
can,  and  should,  do  much  better  than 
that. 

In  general,  I  feel  that  the  Government 
should  expand  and  intensify  its  efforts 
to  promote  shipping  in  American  bot- 
toms. Some  of  these  efforts  can  be  di- 
rect: Through  an  expanded  and  strictly 
enforced  cargo  preference  program — the 
cost  of  which  may  be  reduced  as  increas- 
ing modernization  brings  American  ship- 
ping rates  into  line  with  foreign  rates. 

Other  efforts  can  be  indirect:  The 
Maritime  Administration's  continuing 
promotion,  "for  trade  or  trips,  American 
ships"  is  an  example.  Such  a  dual  pro- 
gram, efficiently  administered,  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Third.  The  next  general  area  of  mar- 
itime policy  which  I  feel  deserves  atten- 
tion is  labor-management  relations.  As 
I  told  a  Senate  subcommittee,  the  labor 
situation  has  been  chaotic  in  recent 
years.  I  strongly  feel  that  something 
must  be  done  about  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation— operating  as  far  as  possible  with- 
in the  framework  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

I  concur  heartily  with  what  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Connor  said  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  last  week: 

In  our  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise, I  would  prefer  to  see  a  diminishing 
Government  role  and  an  expanding  private 
rol  in  the  maritime  Industry.  But  so  long 
as  the  Government  Is  Involved — so  long,  for 
Instance,  as  the  Government  is  called  upon 
to  pay  72  cents  or  more  of  every  dollar  In 
wages  aboard  subsidized  shlpe — the  voice  of 
the  Government  mvist  and  will  be  heard. 

When  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  as  big  a 
stake  in  the  maritime  industry  as  they 
do — to  the  extent  of  nearly  $400  million 
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annually — they  have  a  right  to  expect 
some  stability  in  labor-management  re- 
lations, and  some  continuity  in  the  serv- 
ice for  which  they  are  paying  a  large 
part  of  the  bills. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  should 
require  a  no-strike  clause  in  the  labor 
contracts  of  all  construction  and  opera- 
tion which  it  subsidizes.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  some  continuity  of  service 
be  insured. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  proposing  compulsory  arbitration  of 
collective  bargaining  issues.  When  a 
contract  comes  up  for  negotiation,  there 
should  be  free  and  unimpaired  collective 
bargaining,  aided  perhaps  by  Federal 
mediation  if  such  mediation  would  assist 
in  preventing  a  work  stoppage. 

But  once  a  contract  has  been  agreed 
upon,  issues  which  arise  during  the  life 
of  the  contract  should  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration— not  by  strike  or  by  lockout. 
And  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  make  this  a 
prerequisite  of  any  construction  or  op- 
erating subsidy. 

Fourth.  Lastly,  I  offer  several  recom- 
mendations which  bear  on  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  toward  the  private  ship- 
yards of  the  Nation.  I  think  it  should  be 
the  general  objective  of  the  Government 
to  encourage  the  growth  and  continued 
health  of  the  private  shipyards. 

This  can  t>e  accomplished  in  several 
ways.  I  would  oppose  a  total  ban  on  the 
purchase  of  any  vessels  abroad,  but  I 
believe  that  no  such  purchases  in  for- 
eign shipyards  should  be  made  without 
careful  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
Twice  during  the  past  year,  such  pur- 
chases have  been  suggested.  The  gen- 
eral rule — to  be  reached  only  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances — should  be  that 
no  work  which  could  be  done  in  Ameri- 
can yards,  thereby  fostering  a  substan- 
tial American  construction  and  repair 
capacity,  should  be  given  to  foreign 
yards. 

This  rule  should  apply  to  Defense 
Department  contracts  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  agencies.  Moreover,  the  re- 
quirement that  subsidized  ships  be  built 
in  U.S.  yards  is  reasonable  and  very 
much  in  line  with  the  1936  declaration 
of  policy. 

The  Defense  Department  can  aid  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  private  shipyard 
industry  in  another  way:  By  guarantee- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  the  naval 
repair  and  conversion  work  to  the  pri- 
vate yards.  The  65/35  provision  for- 
merly included  in  the  annual  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  would  be 
an  effective  means  of  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  of  35  percent  of  such  work  to 
private  yards. 

The  proposals  which  I  have  made  would 
not  be  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  adopted,  they  might  raise 
the  present  total  annual  maritime  ex- 
penditure substantially.  But  a  nation 
which  can  afford  $5.2  billion  for  space, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  also  afford  to  spend 
sufficient  funds  to  insure  an  adequate 
merchant  marine. 

And  it  would  be  short-sighted  indeed 
to  assume  that  funds  spent  to  assist  the 
maintenance  of  our  merchant  marine  are 
funds  lost.    Not  only  will  they  produce 


an  effective  and  efficient  merchant  ma- 
rine for  wartime  and  peacetime  activity, 
not  only  will  they  save  the  United  States 
substantial  amovmts  of  dollars  on  her 
international  balance  of  payments,  not 
only  will  they  provide  jobs  for  American 
seamen  and  shipyard  workers,  but  they 
will  be  paid  back  to  the  Government,  in 
large  part,  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Thus 
the  additional  spending  which  would  be 
entailed  would  represent  a  relatively 
small  but  very  important  investments- 
one  of  the  best  investments,  in  my  judg- 
ment, which  the  Government  could  make. 
In  summary,  my  proposals  would  in- 
volve additional  subsidies,  increased 
cargo  preference,  provisions  for  labor 
peace,  and  placing  of  work  in  American 
shipyards.  The  cost  would  not  be  pro- 
liibitive;  the  results,  I  believe,  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
the  speech  he  is  making.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  speech. 

I  tell  the  Senator  that,  as  in  years 
gone  by,  he  can  find  me  on  exactly  the 
same  side  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  taking. 

I  believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  vmanswerably  right,  and 
that  the  speech  he  is  making  is  needed. 
I  hope  that  the  Navy  and  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  White  House  will 
take  note  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  joins  with 
me  and  lends  his  great  prestige  to  the 
point  of  view  that  I  am  now  raising  and 
that  he  has  so  long  espoused. 


VIETNAM— FORMER  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER'S  COLUMN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  col- 
umn written  by  a  former  Member  of  this 
t>ody,  Barry  Goldwater — I  believe  that 
most  of  us  still  remember  him — was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  August  15  and  in  other  newspapers 
which  publish  Mr.  Goldwater's  column. 
While  it  is  highly  critical  of  me,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Screwball  Ideas 

(By  Barry  Goldwater) 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  sug- 
gests that  there  Is  a  rising  demand  among 
the  American  people  to  impeach  President 
Johnson.  He  made  this  astounding  an- 
nouncement recently  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Morse,  who  Is  noted  for  going  to 
any  lengths  to  make  a  point  In  favor  of  his 
own  i>osltlon,  claimed  that  this  is  due  to 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy,  which 
he  opposes. 

"In  my  trip  across  the  country,"  the  Ore- 
gon Etemocrat  told  his  colleagues  on  August 
3,  "I  have  been  alarmed  by  the  rising  de- 
nudation of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration for  their  Vietnam  policy. 

"I  have  heard  the  word  'Impeach'  used 
more  often  In  the  last  week  than  I  have 


heard  It  since  President  Truman  sacked  Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

"I  have  been  asked  by  more  people  than 
I  would  have  thought  possible  If  there  Is  not 
grounds  for  Impeachment  of  the  President, 
and  how  the  process  can  be  set  In  motion. 
I  have  been  advised  about  petitions  that 
have  been  circulated  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple are  signing  asking  for  the  President's 
impeachment,"  he  stated. 

"Much  of  this  talk  stems  from  objections 
to  a  war  being  undertaken  without  congres- 
sional declaration.  Most  of  these  people  see 
the  President  as  waging  an  executive  war 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  They  think 
the  Impeachment  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  apply  to  such  a  case." 

Senator  Morse  accused  President  Johnson 
in  the  same  sp>eech  of  conducting  an  Illegal 
war  in  Vietnam.    He  added : 

"In  my  Judgment,  we  cannot  Justify  the 
homicides  for  which  the  President  or  Rusk 
or  McNamara  or  Bundy  or  Lodge  and  the 
rest  of  them  are  responsible  in  conducting 
an  unconstitutional  war  in  South  Vietnam." 

These  statements,  coming  from  a  Demo- 
crat, raise  some  interesting  questions. 

One  wonders  just  who  Senator  Morse 
talked  to  diu-lng  his  trip  across  the  country. 

Since  all  the  public  opinion  polls  show 
the  American  people  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  It 
must  be  concluded  that  the  Senator  spent 
his  time  consulting  the  intellectual  extrem- 
ists who  keep  suggesting  that  the  President 
Is  "out  of  control"  because  he  has  decided  to 
stand  firm  against  Communist  aggression  In 
Asia.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  Amer- 
icans never  heard  the  suggestion  of  Im- 
peachment until  Senator  Morse  cut  loose. 

What  did  he  expect  to  accomplish  by  his 
remarkable  statement? 

He  carefully  says  that  he  was  "alarmed" 
by  what  he  heard.  But  it  Is  important  to 
note  that  his  concern  did  not  prevent  him 
from  giving  the  widest  possible  circulation 
to  a  ridiculous  suggestion  of  removing  the 
President. 

Senator  Morse  also  coupled  his  comments 
with  a  demand  that  the  administration  give 
heed  to  congressional  critics  of  its  Vietnam 
policy  and  that  the  Congress  remain  In  ses- 
sion so  that  the  stream  of  criticism  can  con- 
tinue for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Senator  Morse  should  pause  to  consider 
why  people  with  such  an  outlandish  Idea  as 
impeachment  of  the  President  should  seek 
him  out  for  questioning.  Such  charges  as 
one  accusing  administration  ofQclals  of 
homicide  make  him  the  logical  repository 
for  screwball  ideas. 

This  certainly  should  be  the  soiu-ce  of  his 
concern.  It  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  far-left  critics  of  President  Johnson's 
foreign  policy  have  become  irrational  in  their 
objections  and  that  they  are  running  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  intelligent  debate. 
They  are  certainly  "out  of  control."  | 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  find  a  t>etter  recommendation  for  my 
position  on  any  issue  than  to  discover 
that  Goldwater  is  against  it.  The  reason 
why  he  made  such  little  imprint  on 
American  public  opinion  in  1964  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  tactics  to  which  he  re- 
sorted in  publishing  this  article. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Gold- 
water  that  he  give  instructions  to  his 
ghost  writers  at  least  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  However,  we  do  not  expect  that 
from  Mr.  Goldwater  and  his  ghost 
writers. 

Mr.  President,  the  column  takes  great 
exception  because  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Senate  that  there  are  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  seek  to  resort  to  impeachment 
proceedings  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  of  his  undeclared. 
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unconstitutional,  and  Illegal  war  in 
southeast  Asia.  But,  there  is  not  a  word 
In  the  Goldwater  distortions  to  show 
that  I  made  perfectly  clear  that  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  the  position  taken 
by  those  talking  about  impeachment. 

The  first  reference  to  communications 
which  I  received,  and  discussions  which 
I  have  heard  concerning  impeachment, 
was  in  reference  to  comments  I  made  in 
the  Senate  on  August  3  setting  forth 
again,  as  I  have  so  many  times,  my  dis- 
approval of  the  President's  executive 
handling  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  with- 
out the  slightest  constitutional  authority 
to  do  so.  I  pointed  out  in  that  speech 
of  Augiist  3  that  the  President  has  come 
under  criticism  for  conducting  a  war 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  Further, 
I  pointed  out  that  it  should  be  evident 
that  if  Congress  goes  ahead  with  its 
present  plan  to  adjourn  by  Labor  Day, 
or  shortly  thereafter,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  even  more  completely  an 
executive  war  than  it  is  now,  because 
Congress,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  if 
it  wills,  has  the  constitutional  checks 
which  it  can  apply  to  the  President,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  Congress  could 
do  more  to  protect  the  President  from 
impeachment  talk  if  it  remained  in  ses- 
sion, because  it  would  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  its  checking  function:  whereas 
with  Congress  out  of  session  for  3  or  4 
months,  the  President  would  be  exposed 
to  rising  charges  that  he  is  conducting 
a  war  without  reference  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again  that  I  believe  the 
best  friends  of  the  President  in  Congress 
are  those  who  wish  to  keep  Congress  in 
session.  I  have  suggested  that  if  Con- 
gress feels  that  its  schedule  permits  it 
to  take  a  recess  of  1.  2.  or  3  weeks  at  a 
time,  it  might  consider  doing  that,  but  to 
adjourn  sine  die  would  be  something 
different. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  morally  justify 
adjourning  Congress  sine  die  with 
American  boys  dying  in  southeast  Asia 
in  a  war  that  could  spread  rapidly. 

We  have  a  clear  duty,  connected  with 
our  positions  of  public  responsibility,  to 
stay  in  session,  if  it  is  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  remain  here  to  participate 
In  our  constitutional  duties  as  a  check 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  our  system  of  three  coequal 
and  coordinate  branches  of  government 
while  a  war,  even  though  in  this  instance 
an  unconstitutional  war.  is  being  fought 
and  supreme  sacrifices  are  being  made. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reference  in 
the  Goldwater  trash  that  he  published 
in  his  column  yesterday  about  the  speech 
I  made  on  August  4.  He  quotes  from  my 
August  3  speech.  On  August  4  I  repeated 
the  language  to  which  Goldwater  refers 
from  my  August  3  speech.  Then  I  went 
on  to  say.  quoting  from  my  August  4 
speech : 

Then  I  went  on  to  make  a  statement  as 
why.  In  my  Judgment.  Congress  should  not 
adjourn  sine  die  but  should  remain  In  ses- 
sion until  January  1.  I  pointed  out  that 
we  should  remain  in  session  and  carry  out 
our  constitutional  responsibility  of  se^^•lng 
as  a  legislative  check  upon  executive  action. 


There  are  those,  Judging  from  the  inter- 
views with  the  press  today,  and  from  tele- 
phone calls  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  received,  who  interpret  my  re- 
marks as  Indicating  that  I  advocate  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President. 

Of  course,  such  an  interpretation  is 
nonsense. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  develop  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  any  suggestion  about 
impeachment,  and  set  out  the  contents 
of  the  letters  that  I  had  sent  out  in 
answer  to  such  suggestions,  in  which  I 
made  perfectly  clear  that  I  thoroughly 
disapprove  of  any  impeachment  pro- 
posal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
excerpts  from  the  August  4,  1965,  speech 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  said 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

"Mr.  President,  In  my  trip  across  the  coun- 
try and  back  since  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday,  I  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  rising  denunciation  of  the  President 
and  his  administration  for  their  Vietnam 
policy.  I  have  heard  the  word  "'Impeach'* 
used  more  often  In  the  last  week  than  I  have 
heard  It  since  President  Truman  sacked 
General  MacArthur.  I  have  been  asked  by 
more  people  than  I  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible if  there  Is  not  grounds  for  Impeach- 
ment of  the  President,  and  how  the  process 
can  be  set  In  motion.  I  have  been  advised 
about  petitions  that  have  been  circulated 
and  hvmdreds  of  people  are  signing  asking 
for  the  President's  Impeachment. 

"Much  of  this  talk  stems  from  objections 
to  a  war  being  undertaken  without  congres- 
sional declaration.  Most  of  these  people  see 
the  President  as  waging  an  executive  war. 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution.  They  think 
the  Impeachment  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
must  apply  to  such  a  case." 

Then  I  went  on  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  why.  In  my  Judgment,  Congress  should 
not  adjourn  sine  die  but  should  remain  In 
session  until  January  1.  I  pointed  out  that 
we  should  remain  In  session  and  carry  out 
our  constitutional  responsibility  of  serving 
as  a  legislative  check  upon  the  executive 
action. 

There  are  those.  Judging  from  the  Inter- 
views with  the  press  today,  and  from  tele- 
phone calls  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  received,  who  interpret  my  re- 
marks as  Indicating  that  I  advocate  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President. 

Of  course,  such  an  Interpretation  is 
nonsense. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  mail  in  regard  to  this  matter  and 
many  people  have  talked  to  me  at  meetings 
at  which  I  have  spoken  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  war  In  Vietnam.  I  have  been 
answering  all  of  the  mall  on  the  Impeach- 
ment matter  with  a  letter  that  contains  these 
two  paragraphs.  I  read  two  paragraphs  from 
a  letter  dated  July  6,  1965.  I  have  sent  simi- 
lar letters  before  and  since  that  time: 

"In  your  letter,  you  asked  me  for  my  views 
concerning  your  suggestion  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Impeach  President  Johnson  and 
perhaps  some  other  officials.  It  Is  my  view 
that  such  an  Impeachment  attempt  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake.  All  It  would  do 
would  be  to  divert  attention  away  from  the 
basic  Issues  Involved  In  American  foreign 
policy  In  Asia  and  center  attention  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  as  an  Individual.  It  would 
cause  many  people  who  disagree  with  his 
foreign  policy  to  rally  behind  him,  because 
they  would  consider  such  a  movement  to  be 
an  ad  hominem  approach.  Attacking  John- 
son, personally,  will  not  change  his  course 


of  action,  and  It  will  not  win  supporters  for 
a  change  of  foreign  policy  in  Asia,  but  to 
the  contrary,  it  will  drive  supporters  away. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  about 
Johnson's  sincerity  or  his  patriotism  or  his 
desire  for  peace.  It  Is  Johnson's  bad  Judg- 
ment  and  mistaken  reasoning  in  respect  to 
the  war  in  Asia  that  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  crucial  problems  that  confront  us  In  try- 
ing to  get  a  change  In  Johnson's  policies  in 
Asia.  To  attack  him,  personally,  by  propos- 
ing Impeachment  would  be  the  most  seri- 
ous personal  attack  that  could  be  made  upon 
him.  It  would  rally  the  Nation  behind 
him  and  result  In  his  policies  being  escalated 
Into  a  major  war  at  a  much  faster  rate. 
Those  of  us  who  oppose  Johnson's  foreign 
policies  must  meet  his  views  on  their  merits. 
We  should  never  attack  him.  personally." 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  this  letter 
represents  the  position  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  taken  in  all  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  Also,  it  represents  my  an- 
swers to  questions  on  Impeachment  at  all 
rallies  I  have  attended,  and  In  all  my  con- 
versations with  those  who  urge  Impeachment 
of  the  President. 

Those  that  I  have  talked  to  and  who  have 
written  to  me  suggesting  Impeachment  of  the 
President  are  not  extremists  In  the  sense 
that  they  are  Irresponsible  persons.  Many 
of  them  are  on  the  faculties  of  American  uni- 
versities. Many  of  them  are  out  of  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  no  intention  of  Joining  them  In  such 
a  program.  Neverthless,  I  believe  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  there  is  growing  discus- 
sion in  this  country  of  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  President  from  his  Illegal  war  In  south- 
east Asia,  even  to  the  extent  of  circulating 
Impeachment  petitions. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Morse.  I  merely  wish  to  say  In  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  It  Is  not  at 
all  surprising  for  people  in  the  country  who 
think  the  President  is  following  un  uncon- 
scionable and  Illegal  course  of  action  In 
South  Vietnam  to  turn  to  the  Constitution 
and  look  for  what  procedural  protection 
they  have.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  turn 
to  the  Impeachment  procedure.  I  believe 
that  they  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
Judgment.  I,  of  course,  would  defend  them 
in  their  right  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights.  But,  in  one  sense,  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  until  the 
President  follows  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tion by  coming  before  this  body  and  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  the  President  is  en- 
gaged in  an  Illegal  war.  It  is  a  war  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Chief  Executive,  In  South 
Vietnam  without  a  scintilla  of  constitutional 
right.  This  Congress  Is  likewise  guilty  of 
violating  its  duties  under  the  Constitution 
by  seeking  to  delegate  to  the  President  a 
power  that  it  cannot  constitutionally  dele- 
gate. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  under 
article  I.  section  8.  either  to  declare  war  or 
to  stop  the  President  from  slaughtering 
American  boys  In  southeast  Asia.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Impeachment  talk  will  Increase 
If  the  President  continues  to  conduct  an  un- 
constitutional war. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  very  clear  that  the  more  Barry 
Goldwater  attacks  me  the  better  I  like 
it,  because  that  will  only  show  how  right 
I  am.  He  was  dead  wrong  throughout 
the  campaign  in  his  shocking  proposals 
for  military  action  which  would  have  in- 
volved us  in  a  major  war  in  Asia.  It  is 
with  great  regret  that  I  find  my  Presi- 
dent has  followed  to  too  great  a  degree 
the  very  unsound  position  that  Gold- 
water  took  during  the  campaign. 

I  still  hope,  upon  further  reflection 
and  as  more  and  more  evidence  comes  in 
with  respect  to  the  great  concern  that 
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exists  throughout  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  om*  military  course  of  action  in 
southeast  Asia,  that  my  Government  will 
return  to  tlie  framework  of  international 
law  and  that  we  will  put  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  spot  by  for- 
mally submitting  the  entire  subject  to 
the  Security  Council,  and  in  that  way 
find  out  who  it  is'^ho  really  believes  in 
substituting  the  loile  of  law  for  military 
might  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
which  have  raised  this  serious  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 


THE  DEADLOCK  IN  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORI- 
ZATION BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  as  the 
country  now  knows,  the  Senate  confer- 
ees and  the  House  conferees  have  been 
in  deadlock  over  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill.    The  Senate  committee  and 
the  Senate  adopted  the  Fulbright -Morse 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.    The 
firet  part  of  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Aiicansas  would  au- 
thorize a  2-year  extension  of  foreign  aid. 
The  second  part,  the  amendment  which 
I  offered — and  which  I  have  offered  for 
several  past  years — seeks  to  bring  the 
present   program   of   foreign  aid  to  an 
end.     The  date  of  my  amendment  this 
year  was  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1967.     In     the     intervening     period     a 
thorough  study  of  foreign  aid  would  be 
made  by  a  special  committee,  to  the  end 
of  starting  a  new  foreign  aid  program 
on  the  basis  of  new  rules  and  procedures 
and  policies,  to  the  extent  that  the  old 
program  needs  to  be  changed,  as  found 
by  that  study:  and  the  objective  should 
be  that  the  new  program  should  seek  to 
limit   the   foreign    aid    program    to    50 
nations,  although  we  made  very  clear, 
as  the  Record  will  show  at  the  time  the 
Senate  debated  the  matter,  that  there  is 
nothing  fixed  about  the  figure  50,  and 
that  if  the  study  showed  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  higher  number  or  a  lesser  number, 
another  number  ought  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  highly  significant 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tins  year  formally  adopted  my  amend- 
ment. The  present  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  [Mr.  Long  of  Louisianal,  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, knows  that  for  the  past  2  years 
serious  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  Morse  proposal.  In  my  two  dissent- 
ing reports  in  the  past  2  years  on  foreign 
aid  I  pointed  out  that  the  majority  in 
their  report  was  kind  enough  to  point 
out  that  their  feeling  was  there  had  been 
great  errors  in  foreign  aid,  but  that  they 
felt  the  administration  should  be  given 
a  further  opportunity  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  changes  and  refonns. 

The  Presiding  Officer  knows  that  in 
the  past  2  years  I  have  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  committee  had  made  my 
case  for  me,  and  that  when  they  admit 
that  refoi-ms  are  necessary  it  clearly  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  make  recom- 
mertdations  for  reforms. 

This  year,  in  contrast  to  the  majority 
position  of  the  last  2  years,  the  commit- 
tee started  adopting  some  reforms.    The 


Fulbright  proposal  for  a  2 -year  authori- 
zation, coupled  with  the  Morse  proposal 
for  ending  the  program  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1965,  and  starting  a  new 
program,  was  really  a  matter  of  major 
moment  in  connection  with  foreign  aid. 
Without  disclosing  any  privileged  mat- 
ter, as  the  papers  have  stated,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  met  last  week, 
on  August  12,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rusk,  and  the  director  of  for- 
eign aid,  Mr.  Bell,  and  they  discussed  the 
impasse  that  has  developed  between  the 
Senate  conferees  and  the  House  con-  . 
ferees,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  deadlock. 

The  Presiding  Officer  knows  that  dead- 
locks are  resolved.  The  Presiding  OfBcer 
knows  that  someone  will  recede. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  I  am 
indeed  proud  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  conferences  with  the 
House,  in  their  attempt  to  work  out  a 
conscionable  accommodation  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  the  two 
conference  groups. 

We  also  know  that  the  administration 
has  put  on  the  heat.  The  administration 
wants  a  conference  report.  I  can  under- 
stand that.  However,  I  believe  that  in 
getting  a  conference  report,  unless  the 
suggestion  I  am  about  to  make  is  ac- 
cepted, the  end  result  will  be  closer  to 
what  the  House  wants  than  what  the 
Senate  has  passed.  I  hope  not,  but  that 
is  my  fear. 

I  have  made  clear  that  I  cannot  vote 
in  conference  for  the  renewal  of  the  old 
program.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  something  better.  I  believe  that 
the  real  friends  of  foreign  aid  should 
insist  on  something  better.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  continue  foreign  aid  on  the 
basis  which  has  characterized  it  in  the 
past,  the  American  people  will  rise  up 
against  it  at  the  polls  and  make  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
they  are  fed  up  with  it. 

They  should  have  done  it  several  years 
ago.  Since  1946  we  have  had  a  program 
costing  some  $111  billion  which  is  so 
honeycombed  with  inefficiency  and 
shocking  waste,  and  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  corruption  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  I  be- 
lieve the  military  aid  aspects  of  foreign 
aid  explain  to  a  remarkable  degree  some 
of  the  serious  plights  in  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  strong  anti-American  feel- 
ing is  developing;  and  more  of  that  is 
entering.  I  mention  it  in  passing 
tonight  only  because  I  wish  to  say  that 
those  of  us  who  are  insisting  upon  a 
reform  of  foreign  aid  are  the  true 
friends  of  foreign  aid.  Officers  of 
the  present  administration  who  wish  to 
continue  foreign  aid  as  it  has  been  will, 
in  my  judgment,  run  into  such  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  American  people  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  do  great 
damage  to  the  positive,  affirmative 
aspects  that  could  characterize  a  sound 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  shall  not  sign  a  conference  report  and 
I  shall  not  vote  for  a  conference  report, 


as  I  made  very  clear  to  the  conference, 
and  as  I  have  made  very  clear  heretofore 
in  the  Senate,  that  is  merely  a  conference 
report  that  would  give  the  American  tax- 
payers more  of  the  same — more  waste, 
more  inefficiency,  more  corruption,  and 
more  expedients  to  postpone  the  day  of 
reckoning  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  So  I  have  proposed  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  foreign  aid  on  a 
temporary  basis  until  there  can  be  some 
crystallization  of  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  will  at  least  include  some  procedures 
therein  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  go  ahead  with  the  reform  of  foreign 
aid. 

But,  it  is  said,  "What  about  Vietnam?" 
Let  us  face  it.  Vietnam  no  longer  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Vietnam  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  funds  for  Vietnam  are  included 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  everyone  knows 
that,  in  the  months  ahead,  we  shall  re- 
ceive requests  from  the  administration 
for  additional  funds  for  Vietnam,  and 
those  measures  will  be  passed. 

I  do  not  believe,  in  connection  with 
the  continuing  resolution  with  respect 
to  foreign  aid,  that  Vietnam  presents 
any  sound  argument  against  such  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  give  consid- 
eration to  a  continuing  resolution  on 
foreign  aid.  The  Senate  ought  to  con- 
sider a  continuing  resolution  rather 
than  a  new  foreign  aid  bill  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  entrench  more  deeply 
the  existing  evils  of  our  present  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  make  these  comments  today 
because  I  wish  to  make  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
my  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  director  of  foreign  aid,  Mr.  Bell, 
will  give  careful  thought  to  the  sug- 
gestion. 

I  am  not  alone  in  making  the  sugges- 
tion, because  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  effect,  said  in  the  presence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  Ihe  other  day  that 
they  would  like  to  have  the  Department 
of  State  be  prepared  to  advise  us  as  to 
what  insurmountable  problems  would  be 
created  by  such  a  continuing  resolution, 
if  any — and  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any. 

It  is  better  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
House  to  adopt  a  continuing  resolution 
of  aid  as  it  now  exists  rather  than  to  go 
ahead  and  adopt  a  new  foreign  aid  bill 
before  we  have  had  the  time  to  make  the 
necessary  reforms  or  time  to  make  the 
necessary  reforms  for  a  new  foreign  aid 
program.  So  I  make  that  suggestion 
tonight  in  the  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  consider  it.  If  a  conference 
report  based  upon  a  receding  by  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  or  a  majority  thereof, 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  will 
stir  up  a  considerable  discussion  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  country,  because  the 
public  generally,  in  my  opinion,  wishes 
foreign  aid  cleaned  up. 

The  bill  before  us  for  conference  with 
the  Fulbright-Morse  amendments  elim- 
inated would  give  the  American  people 
no  hope  for  cleaning  up  of  foreign  aid 
under  that  bill.  The  Senate  should  con- 
sider and  adopt  a  continuing  resolution 
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because  of  a  deadlock  in  conference  and 
because  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  confer- 
ees, the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate;  and  the  sentiment  is  also  preva- 
lent in  the  House.  There  is  one  House 
conferee  who  goes  even  further  than  I 
go  in  regard  to  foreign  aid.  He  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  he  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  end  It  for  all  time. 

Interestingly.  I  consider  myself  a 
stronger  advocate,  or  an  advocate  of 
foreign  aid  as  strong  as  any  Member  of 


the  Senate,  bar  none,  but  an  entirely 
different  type  of  foreign  aid  than  has 
been  fleecing  the  American  taxpayers 
out  of  billions  of  dollars  for  so  many 
years. 

So  if  we  really  wish  to  be  friends  of 
foreign  aid,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
ought  to  support  a  resolution  that  would 
continue,  for  another  year,  foreign  aid  as 
it  was  administered  under  the  old  bill. 
Such  action  would  not  prevent  it  from 
being  adopted  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  Vietnam  is  excluded,  and  Viet- 
nam will  be  considered  by  itself  in  the 


light  of  the  needs  as  that  illegal  war 
progresses.  | 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
August  17,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Barry  Gray  Program 
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Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  national  magazine,  in  discuss- 
ing the  Barry  Gray  program,  offered  this 
cogent,  but  highly  perceptive  appraisal  of 
the  broadcast : 

The  best  in  the  bushiess  •  •  •  his  (Mr. 
Gray's)   guests  say  whatever  they  please. 

Barry  Gray,  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  well-informed  radio  commentators 
in  New  York,  recently  celebrated  his  15th 
anniversary  with  WMCA.  and  I  submit 
that  he  has  recorded  a  number  of  major 
accomplishments  that  merit  attention, 
and  account  for  his  enormous  popularity. 

He  has  interviewed  an  estimated  30.000 
guests,  men  and  women  in  the  arts,  poll- 
tics,  science,  and  the  literary  field,  con- 
ducted more  air  interview  hours  than 
any  of  his  competitors,  nearly  20.000. 
and,  to  his  great  credit,  enjoys  the  larg- 
est evening  radio  audience  in  New  York 
City. 

A  veteran  of  nearly  30  years  in  broad- 
casting, Mr.  Gray  can  point  with  justifi- 
able pride  to  the  fact  that  his  program  is 
one  of  the  most  discussed  shows  on  the 
air.  His  achievements,  one  esteemed 
radio  critic  has  stated,  have  proven  that 
listeners  "will  stay  up  late  to  hear  dis- 
cussion, opinion,  and  controversy." 

Mr.  Gray  is  more  than  a  moderator  of 
a  talk  program.  He  is  a  man  gifted  with 
keen  reportorial  instincts,  an  interviewer 
with  rare  insight  who  is  able  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  a  broadcaster 
who  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  that 
he  has  the  courage  to  express  his  con- 
victions on  the  air. 

His  work  is  in  the  tradition  of  such 
renowned  figures  as  EdX^ard  R.  Murrow, 
Elmer  Davis,  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  in 
that  he  has  spoken  with  courage  and 
vigor  when  presenting  views  he  believes 
are  meaningful  and  of  profound  inter- 
est to  the  public,  and  when  analyzing 
men  and  events  that  shape  our  lives. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  a  democ- 
racy, disparate  opinions  on  major  is- 
sues must  be  aired  and  every  effort  must 


be  made  to  provide  answers  to  searching 
Questions,  Mr.  Gray  has  made  his  pro- 
gram a  forum  for  all  viewpoints  on  vital 
local,  national,  and  international  mat- 
ters. 

He  has  made  his  microphones  avail- 
able to  men  of  all  political  persuasion, 
and  though  ideas  have  been  advanced 
that  are  anathema  to  Mr.  Gray  person- 
ally, he  has  permitted  them  to  be  articu- 
lated fully  in  order  to  give  his  listeners 
the  broadest  possible  perspective. 

In  a  media  that  has  been  criticized 
at  times  for  its  timidity  on  controversial 
matters,  Mr.  Gray  himself  has  often  been 
the  center  of  controversy — but  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  consistently  refusing  to 
compromise  his  beliefs. 

A  man  of  varied  activity,  lively  intelli- 
gence, and  broad  interests,  Barry  Gray 
has  illuminated  and  brought  distinction 
to  nighttime  radio.  The  New  York  City 
broadcasting  scene  is  a  better  place  for 
his  presence. 


Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Monday.  August  16.  1965 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
vei-y  short  time  the  full  body  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  1965  agricultural 
proposals.  As  one  who  was  born  and 
raised  on  an  Illinois  farm,  I  am  especially 
interested  in  seeing  a  workable  farm 
program  enacted  by  this  89th  Congress. 

I  firmly  believe  there  are  no  easy  so- 
lutions to  attaining  this  workable  pro- 
gram, but  I  feel  if  all  interested  parties 
will  sit  together  at  the  negotiating  table, 
all  views  and  every  possible  program  can 
be  brought  to  light  and  discussed.  Our 
district  has  taken  this  approach :  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Association,  citizens 
groups  representing  our  farmers,  and 
other  interested  organizations  have  met 
with  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  1965 
agriculture  proposal. 

On  August  6  and  7  we  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  having  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  visit  the  19th  Dis- 


trict of  Illinois.  Secretary  Freeman's 
remarks  to  large  gatherings  in  Mon- 
mouth and  Rock  Island,  111.,  were  indeed 
timely  and  extremely  helpful  in  under- 
standing what  the  1965  agricultural  pro- 
posals seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  excerpts  from  Secretary 
Freeman's  remarks,  delivered  at  the 
Monmouth  College  Student  Center,  Au- 
gust 6, 1965: 

ExcEHPTs  From  Secretary  Orville  Freeman's 
Remarks 

Tlie  old  adage  that  economic  depressions 
are  farm-bred  and  farm-led  still  applies. 
But  today  we  prefer  to  think  of  it  In  positive 
terms — that  millions  of  jobs  and  the  health 
of  many  great  industries  depend  on  farm 
products  and  farm  dollars. 

Representative  Graham  Urcell  made  a 
survey  of  625  farmers  In  10  big  wheat  States 
relative  to  their  prospective  investment  In 
farm  machinery.  He  received  replies  from 
466  of  the  625  farmers  surveyed.  Under  cur- 
rent wheat  prices  these  466  farmers  plan  to 
buy  only  about  $836,000  worth  of  equipment. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  price  of  wheat  for 
domestic  use  Is  Increased  to  full  parity,  they 
Indicate  they  would  buy  almost  10  times  as 
much,  or  $7,840,000  worth.  We  estimate  that 
for  every  $10,000  of  additional  farm  ma- 
chinery bought  by  farmers,  one  added  Job  is 
created  by  Industry.  For  Just  these  466 
farmers,  therefore,  an  adjustment  In  the  do- 
mestic wheat  price  would  mean  about  700 
more  Jobs  in  the  farm  machinery  Industry. 

Last  year,  for  example,  gross  farm  Income 
was  $4  billion  more  than  In  1960 — and  farm- 
ers spent  over  $600  million  more  for  auto- 
mobiles and  $400  million  more  for  capital 
goods  and  machinery.  In  the  past  4  years 
farmers  have  spent  more  than  $3  billion  more 
on  autos.  tractors,  and  other  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible with  a  1960  style  Income.  In  addition, 
they  spent  about  $5  billion  more  on  such 
production  and  consumer  Items  as  feed,  fer- 
tilizer and  lime.  food,  clothing,  and  house- 
hold furnishings. 

Our  farm  people  are  prime  consumers. 
They  spend  about  $30  billion  a  year  on  the 
goods  and  services  related  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction. They  use  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  Industry.  The  take  9  percent  of  all 
the  rubber  consumed  In  the  United  States 
each  year.  They  use  5  million  tons  of  steel 
a  year — a  third  as  much  as  the  automotive 
Industry.  They  consume  about  4  percent  of 
the  Nations'  electric  power. 

Then  they  spend  another  $12  billion  a 
year  on  family  living — for  food,  clothes,  fur- 
niture, medicine,  and  other  products  and 
services  from  town  and  city  sources. 

About  6  million  people  are  employed  di- 
rectly on  farms.  But  this  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning.    Agriculture  is  the  cotter  key  holding 


some  16  million  nonfarm  Jobs  In  place.  Six 
million  of  these  provide  the  supplies  farm- 
ers use  for  production  and  family  living. 
Approximately  10  million  Americans  have 
Jobs  storing,  transporting,  processing,  and 
merchandising  the  products  of  agriculture. 
In  fact.  It  Is  estimated  that  3  out  of  every 
10  Jobs  in  other  employment  are  related  to 
agriculture.  Farm  families  will  be  better 
customers  this  year  than  last  because  real- 
ized net  farm  Income  In  1965  will  hit  a  new 
high  for  the  1960's.  The  gain  can  be  largely 
credited  to  commodity  programs  launched 
in  1961  and  up  for  renewal  with  Improve- 
ments In  the  current  Congress. 


The  Nation's  Economy 


During  this  same  period,  total  farm  in- 
come has  increased  by  only  11  percent. 
In  addition,  I  must  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  realized  net  farm  income 
was  up  only  8  percent  during  that  period 
and  that  the  farmer  has  had  further  to 
go  than  his  urban  fellows. 

It  is  my  contention,  therefore,  that  the 
rural  economy  of  today  is  disturbingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  pre-1929  period. 
If  we  are  to  improve  this  situation,  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  which  will 
soon  be  before  this  body  is  essential  and 
I  urge  every  Member  to  support  it.  This 
Nation  can  afford  no  less  and  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  meets  its  responsibil- 
ities without  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  studied 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  today 
and  found  what  he  called  similarities  be- 
tween the  economy  of  the  pre-1929  era 
and  today.  After  reading  his  remarks 
on  this  subject,  I  do  not  feel,  as  some 
individuals  apparently  do,  that  he  has 
predicted  a  depression  nor  that  he  will 
"talk  us  into  a  depression." 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  he 
has,  I  believe,  not  mentioned  one  simi- 
larity in  his  remarks  which  might  be 
made.  It  is  this.  The  American  farmer 
during  the  1920's  and  before  had  not 
shared  in  the  general  economic  growth 
experienced  by  the  rest  of  the  country. 
I  realize  that  this  economic  grow1,h  was 
not  as  sound  as  it  should  have  been,  but 
I  also  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  cited 
by  some  well -respected  economists  as  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  beginning  and 
the  severity  of  the  1929  depression  was 
the  unhealthy  fann  economy  of  that 
period, 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  farmers  are  great  con- 
sumers of  manufactured  goods  in  the 
United  States.  Probably  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  goes  immediate- 
ly back  into  the  economy  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  services  purchased  than  any 
other  segment.  A  sharp  decrease  in 
farm  income  therefore  cuts  quickly  and 
immediately  into  the  heart  of  the  pur- 
chases made  by  this  extremely  important 
group  of  consumers. 

Now,  I  and  other  Members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished body  hear  all  about  us,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  farmers  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  v;ould  have  rea- 
son to  thank  the  Congress  should  we 
eliminate  or  drastically  curtail  the  so- 
called  intervention  in  the  farm  economy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  farmers 
have  not  shared  in  the  general  economic 
advance  experienced  by  the  country  in 
recent  years.  Average  personal  income 
after  taxes  has  gone  up  17.5  percent  in 
the  last  4  years.  Corporate  profits  after 
taxes  have  gone  up  over  30  percent  in 
the  last  4  years  and  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  manufacturing  has  gone  up  more 
than  15  percent  in  the  last  4  years. 


Anniversary  of  the  Restoration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  our  stanch  ally, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  on  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  its  inde- 
pendence. That  she  is  our  firm  ally  was 
again  proved  to  me  as  I  was  writing  these 
words  last  Fi-iday  when  I  was  informed 
that  the  Korean  General  Assembly  had 
just  approved  the  dispatch  of  a  division 
of  combat  troops  to  Vietnam  to  join  the 
2,400-man  Korean  contingent  already 
stationed  there. 

Although  this  is  only  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  modern  Korea 
from  foreign  domination,  the  history  of 
this  ancient  nation  extends  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  ancient  Silla  kingdom  in 
57  B.C.,  and  the  unification  of  the  entire 
Korean  peninsula  under  the  Silla  dy- 
nasty in  A.D.  668. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  nation  has 
been  too  often  marred  by  outside  inva- 
sion and  subsequent  foreign  rule.  The 
Japanese  formally  annexed  Korea  in 
1910  and  for  the  first  half  of  this  century 
the  Korean  people  found  their  destiny 
controlled  by  a  foreign  power.  Never- 
theless, the  struggle  for  freedom  never 
died  in  Korea.  When  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis  powers  in  World  War  II  finally 
brought  an  end  to  foreign  domination 
on  August  15,  1945,  the  cherished  fiag  of 
Taegeuk  was  hoisted  once  again  as  a 
symbol  of  the  restoration  of  Korean  in- 
dependence. Three  years  later  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
officially  formed. 

Unfortunately,  the  continued  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  North  forced  the  na- 
tion to  remain  artificially  divided  in  half 
at  the  38th  parallel.  Then  came  the  sud- 
den attack  launched  by  the  Communist 
regime  of  North  Korea  into  the  heart  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  know  how  bit- 
ter was  the  struggle  which  followed  be- 
cause I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Korea 
for  13  months. 


Today  Korea  still  remains  divided, 
severed  in  half  by  the  artificial  boundary 
that  represents  the  Communist  tyrarmy 
over  the  North.  With  the  large  bulk  of 
her  industries  and  industrial  resources 
located  in  the  North,  the  steady  growth 
of  the  South  Korean  economy  has  nflt 
been  an  easy  process.  Yet,  long-rari^W* 
efforts  begun  in  1962  through  the  5 -year 
economic  development  plan  have  already 
begun  to  yield  results.  Growth  in  real 
gross  national  product  has  exceeded  6 
percent  in  each  of  the  last  2  years  and 
1964  industrial  production  was  51  percent 
greater  than  in  1960.  Korea's  balance- 
of-payments  situation  has  improved 
markedly;  exports  increased  from  $41 
million  in  1961  to  $119  million  in  1964. 
The  Koreans  expect  that  large-scale  land 
reclamation  will  increase  arable  acreage 
by  about  20  percent  and  help  make 
Korea  virtually  self-sufficient  in  food  by 
1970.  An  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram, including  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  realistic  exchange  rate,  has 
been  instituted. 

POLITICAL    DEVELOPMENTS 

In  recent  years  Korea  has  made  sig- 
nificant political  progress  at  home  and 
gained  increasing  international  stature. 
Korea's  efforts  to  normalize  its  relations 
with  Japan  and  its  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  Vietnam  struggle  demon- 
strate the  country's  maturity  and  full 
partnership  in  the  free  world  commu- 
nity. 

President  Chung  Hee  Park  paid  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  May  1965. 
His  visit  to  this  country  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
already  friendly  ties  between  Korea  and 
the  United  States.  In  public  speeches, 
both  during  his  visit  here  and  in  Korea, 
President  Park  has  strongly  reaffirmed 
Korea's  desire  to  work  closely  with  the 
United  States  in  defending  Asia  from 
Communist  aggression. 

Today,  as  the  United  States  faces  a 
new  challenge  in  Vietnam,  the  Republic 
of  Korea  stands  solidly  by  our  side, 
sharing  our  military  as  well  as  our  po- 
litical commitment  to  maintain  the  right 
to  Independence  in  southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  continue  to  stand  by  her  side 
and  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 
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Monday.  August  16,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  August  15  to  22  has  been  designated 
as  National  Drum  Corps  Week  in  honor 
of  the  1  million  teenagers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  associated  with  this 
colorful  and  wholesome  activity. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  young  people  smd  to 
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extend  my  best  wishes  to  them  for  their 
participation  in  this  purposeful  activity. 
The  marching  and  maneuvering,  the 
bugling,  and  the  drumming  have  right- 
fully been  described  as  "an  expression  of 
order,  color,  symmetry,  and  beauty." 

Certainly  this  is  a  clean,  interesting 
and  inspiring  activity  for  our  youth  in  a 
confused  world  where  youth  is  struggling 
to  find  a  place  for  itself  and  an  outlet  for 
its  zest  and  energy.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  our  young  people  fail  to  find 
worthwhile  activities  and  end  up  as  crim- 
inals and  juvenile  delinquents. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  drvun 
corps  movement  has  grown  in  recent 
years  and  is  by  now  attracting  a  million 
young  people.  National  Drimi  Corps 
Week  is  aimed  to  bring  to  attention  of 
the  American  people  this  very  important 
and  effective  youth  activity.  At  the 
same  time,  it  sei"ves  as  an  encouragment 
to  our  youth  and  to  the  very  fine  con- 
tribution they  are  making  to  our  way  of 
life.  This  movement  deserves  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  all  Americans. 


Eight  Industries  Aid  Lake  Erie  Pollution 
Abatement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  noteworthy  gain  has  been  made  in  the 
program  to  halt  pollution  of  Lake  Erie 
in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area.  The  ac- 
tion may  have  nationwide  significance. 
I  refer  to  the  press  reports  indicating 
that  eight  larpe  companies  have  agreed 
to  provide  data  on  their  waste  water  dis- 
charges to  Federal, and, State  pollution 
control  officials. 

The  waste  discharges  of  these  firms 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  pollu- 
tion reaching  Lake  Erie  each  day. 

But  the  .significance  of  this  coopera- 
tion by  industry  is  vast.  In  the  past, 
industry,  as  a  group,  has  generally  re- 
fused to  provide  such  information  to  pol- 
lution control  officials.  This  means  that 
the  government,  either  local.  State  or 
Federal,  must  expand  large  amounts  of 
time  and  money  in  sampling  indu.strial 
wastes  to  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  discharges  before  an  effective 
antipollution  program  can  be  worked 
out.  The  sampling  program  in  the  De- 
troit River  area  of  Lake  Erie,  for  ex- 
ample, cost  the  Federal  Government 
5750,000  and  cost  the  area's  program  to 
end  pollution  a  delay  of  3  years. 

If  the  commendable  example  of  these 
eight  firms  in  the  Cleveland  area  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  industrial  firms  through- 
out the  country,  the  water  pollution 
abatement  program  can  be  advanced  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  and  with  con- 
siderable economy. 

The  large  firms  in  the  Cleveland  area 
which  have  agreed  to  provide  the  data 
include:  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 


Corp.,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Standard  OH  Co.  of 
Ohio.  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Du  Pont 
Co.,  and  Harshaw  Chemical  Co. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
officials  in  the  program  to  end  pollution 
of  Lake  Erie  is  also  commendable.  The 
Federal  Government  was  called  into  the 
very  serious  problem  of  Lake  Erie  pol- 
lution by  officials  of  the  States  bordering 
the  lake  more  than  3  years  ago.  The  pol- 
lution problems  in  the  Lake  Erie  area 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country  are  so  great 
as  to  require  cooperation  of  all  segments 
of  our  society. 

That  is  why  I  hope  that  the  exemplary 
action  of  these  eight  Cleveland  area  firms 
is  indicative  of  a  new  trend  of  total  co- 
operation in  attacking  the  important 
water  pollution  problem. 

Data  about  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  waste  discharges  into  the  Nation's 
streams  are  vital  to  formation  of  the 
most  efficient  and  most  economical 
abatement  programs.  Therefore,  I  am 
again  asking  the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  inventoiT.  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies,  to  collect  the 
necessary  information  about  industrial 
waste  discharges.  The  Public  Health 
Service  already  has  such  data  regarding 
municipal  discharges.  But  without  the 
data  on  industrial  wastes,  truly  effective 
programs  for  water  pollution  abatement 
are  virtually  impossible  because  alter- 
nate means  of  securing  the  data  are  so 
costly  and  time  consuming. 

At  hearings  during  the  88th  Congress 
before  the  Natural  Resources  and  Power 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Industry  witnesses  stated  varying  views 
about  providing  such  data.  But  their 
overall  tone  appeared  to  be  cooperative. 
The  subcommittee  then  asked  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  collect  data  on  in- 
dustrial waste  discharges.  The  program 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  worked 
out  for  collection  of  such  data  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  was  approved  by  most  of  the 
State  agencies.  However,  when  the 
Public  Health  Service  requested  Budget 
Bureau  approval  of  the  questionnaire 
form,  many  industry  representatives 
vigorously  opposed  the  project,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  approve 
the  questionnaire  form.  The  failure  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  approve  this 
data  collection  program  has  substan- 
tially hampered  progress  in  abating 
water  pollution. 

The  Nation  would  have  had  a  year's 
start  on  dealing  with  the  urgent  need 
for  water  pollution  control  if  the  Public 
Health  Service  request  for  the  industrial 
discharges  questionnaire  form"  had  been 
approved  last  year. 

I  hope  that  the  President's  new  and 
increasing  emphasis  on  expediting  water 
pollution  control,  and  the  cooperative 
spirit  represented  by  these  major  firms 
in  the  Cleveland  area,  will  persuade  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  realize  the  need 
for  comprehensive  data  on  industrial 
waste  discharges  similar  to  those  now 
collected  for  municipal  waste  discharges. 
This  information  is  imperative  if  ade- 
quate and  efficient  programs  are  to  be 
formulated  for  the  cleanup  of  our  Na- 
tion's streams.    And  the  cleanup  of  c<ur 


Nation's  streams  is  vital  to  assure  con- 
tinued supply  of  water  for  our  grow- 
ing population  and  expanding  industry. 
I  hope  that  the  Budget  Bureau  will 
permit  the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  indus- 
trial waste  discharge  inventories  pro- 
gram to  get  off  the  ground,  and  thus 
help  accomplish  the  President's  program 
for  the  cleanup  of  our  country's  streams, 
lakes  and  ground  waters. 


Kurt  Einstein 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ours  is  a  highly  mobile  society, 
one  characterized  by  rapidly  evolving 
trends  in  terms  of  population  shifts  and 
industrial  growth.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  postwar  developments  has 
been  the  movement  of  industry  to  areas 
where  land  is  available  for  expansion  and 
where  there  is  abundant  labor  supply. 

Although  industrial  expansion  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  been  truly  phenom- 
enal, one  pitfall  has  been  the  frequent 
inability  to  attract  top-level  executives — 
men  who  indeed  turn  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry— from  areas  in  which  they  have 
established  roots  and  from  which  they 
are  reluctant  to  move. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  because 
industries  in  every  part  of  the  country 
have  been  confronted  with  a  shortage  of 
high-level  personnel  with  technical  and 
managerial  skills,  they  have  been  forced 
to  delay  surely  needed  expansion  pro- 
grams and  this  is  a  source  of  great  frus- 
tration to  management. 

This  has  spurred  the  growth  of  a  num- 
ber of  executive  recruitment  and  execu- 
tive search  firms.  Although  these  firms 
are  largely  engaged  in  meeting  the  per- 
sonnel needs  of  industry  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  and  in  attracting  execu- 
tives from  other  parts  of  the  covmtry, 
they  also  are  performing  a  vital  function 
in  serving  industry  firms  outside  their 
immediate  sphere  of  activity. 

A  pioneer  in  the  executive  reci-uitment 
field  is  Einstein  Associates,  whose  presi- 
dent. Kurt  Einstein,  has  been  able  to  per- 
ceive and  understand  the  problems  of  in- 
dustiT,  and  who  is  directing  the  activities 
of  his  firm  toward  fulfilling  the  person- 
nel requirements  of  all  types  of  industrial 
firms.  • 

Indeed,  as  Time  magazine  recently 
noted  in  an  article  about  this  burgeoning 
field,  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  executive 
searchers  face  a  greater  demand  for  their 
services  in  the  days  ahead.  Time 
stated  that  "diversification,  acquisitions, 
and  the  spread  of  foreign  branches  have 
substantiailly  increased  industry's  needs 
for  managers." 

Because  of  the  severe  hardships  Mr. 
Einstein  suffered  as  a  young  man.  he  is 
particularly  eager  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  I  might  add,  he  has  written  his 


own  Horatio  Alger  story  in  the  18  years 
he  has  been  in  the  United  States. 

Born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Mr.  Ein- 
stein spent  the  years  between  1941  and 
1945  in  six  concentration  camps  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  Baltic  States.  Miracu- 
lously, he  was  the  only  survivor  among 
3,000  Jews  in  his  native  city  who  per- 
ished as  a  result  of  Nazi  brutality. 

When  he  came  to  this  country  in  1947, 
therefore, ,  he  brought  with  him  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
freedom.  Since,  when  he  came  to  this 
country  Mr.  Einstein  could  not  speak 
English  at  all,  his  first  job  was  as  a 
messenger.  His  interest  in  the  world  of 
business  led  him  to  pursue  courses  in 
psychology  and  its  relationship  to  per- 
sonnel management,  and  in  1952  he 
began  his  career  in  executive  recruit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Einstein  is  to  be  commended  for 
offering  his  gratitude  to  America  by 
applying  his  skills  and  knowledge  in  pro- 
viding a  service  that  has  become  essential 
to  this  country's  economic  growth  and 
development. 


The  Ming  Quong  Children's  Center 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Ming  Quong  Chil- 
dren's Center,  one  of  the  finest  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  the  assistance  of 
mankind  and  little  children  in  particu- 
lar, is  located  in  the  heart  of  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  Ming  Quong  Children's  Center  in 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  this  year.  Its  purpose 
throughout  these  years  has  been  to  help 
troubled  children  of  California.  The  old 
Chinese  gate  which  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  center  is  a  symbol  of  a  half -cen- 
tury of  this  open  door  policy. 

The  Ming  Quong  Center  goes  deeply 
Into  California  history.  It  grew  out  of 
a  rescue  mission  home  in  San  Francisco 
for  Chinese  slave  girls  who  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  story  of  the  dedicated 
women  of  the  Occidental  Board,  who 
founded  the  mission,  and  Miss  Donaldina 
Cameron  and  her  assistants,  who  ac- 
counted for  the  rescue  of  over  1,000  slave 
girls,  is  one  of  the  West's  most  exciting 
tales. 

It  began  in  1915,  under  its  present 
name,  as  a  custodial  home  for  Chinese 
orphans — little  girls  who  had  been  aban- 
doned with  no  parents  to  care  for  them 
or  who  were  being  used  as  domestic 
drudges.  This  was  not  unusual  in  the 
old  Chinese  culture.  Girls  had  no  value 
even  for  the  families  which  had  migrated 
to  the  United  States. 

Ming  Quong — translated  "radiant 
light" — came  into  being  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  unwise  to  house  the 
small  girls  with  the  older  ones  who  had 
been  former  slave  girls.     Capt.  Robert 


Dollar,  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines, 
gave  them  property — which  is  now  part 
of  the  Mills  College  campus  in  Oakland, 
Calif. — for  a  home  for  60  younger  girls. 
In  1935  the  need  was  felt  to  remove  the 
girls  to  warm,  sunny  Los  Gatos  as  many 
of  the  children  had  been  exposed  to 
tuberculosis  and  were  undernourished. 
The  work  with  both  boys  and  girls  con- 
tinued as  a  mission  station  of  the  board 
of  national  missions  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Today,  Ming  Quong  performs  as  grreat 
a  service  in  meeting  modern  day  needs 
as  it  did  50  years  ago.  Now  it  is  a  resi- 
dential treatment  agency  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  boys  and  girls  of  all  races 
and  creeds.  The  children  live  in  cottages 
each  with  its  own  houseparents.  A 
highly  trained  staff  of  therapist-social 
workers,  psychologists  and  a  consulting 
psychiatrist  work  as  a  team  to  solve  the 
problems  of  these  unfortunate  children 
who  are  innocent  victims  of  circiun- 
stances  beyond  their  control.  They  also 
work  with  the  parents  whenever  possible 
to  try  to  solve  family  problems. 

Ming  Quong  is  now  reaching  into  the 
community  to  develop  all  types  of  com- 
munity support  and  interest.  Churches 
of  all  faiths  instead  of  one,  now  assume 
their  responsibility;  individuals  and 
community  groups  contribute  time  and 
talent;  volunteer  auxiliary  clubs  have 
been  formed  to  lend  effort  and  financial 
support. 

Plans  for  a  day  treatment  center  for 
children  who  do  not  need  residential 
care  are  underway  with  the  public 
school  system  working  closely  with  the 
center  in  organizing  special  teaching 
programs. 

Ming  Quong's  first  50  years  has  been 
dedicated  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  plans  for  the  years  ahead 
promise  this  same  foresighted  approach. 
The  great  old  Chinese  gate  will  always 
be  open  to  receive  the  troubled  children 
of  California. 


One  Man,  One  Vote 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
scheduled  this  week  to  testify  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  overturn  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule  in  legislative  apportionment.  These 
hearings  have  been  postponed  but  this 
question  is  still  alive  in  the  other  body. 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  make  my  statement 
available  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Stateme»jt  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 
OF  Florida,  Before  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee   IN    Opposition    of    the    Dirksen 
Amendment  (Prepared  for  Delivery) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  protest  to  a  plan 
that  threatens  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  Nation  was  built.    I  am 
opposed  to  Inequality;  I  am  opposed  to  gov- 


ernment by  any  means  other  than  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed:  and  I  am  In  favor 
of  those  liberties  that  rightfully  belong  to 
every  citizen  of  a  democratic  society.  When 
these  liberties  are  threatened,  men  must  Join 
to  preserve  them.  These  liberties  are  being 
threatened  today  by  those  who  would  attempt 
to  legislate  Inequality,  by  those  who,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent: the  first  addition  to  the  Constitution 
that  would  limit  equality  of  suffrage.  I  speak 
against  the  proposed  amendment  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
this  Nation  became  a  reality.  The  lives  that 
were  lost  In  the  Revolutionary  War  were  lost 
in  dedication  to  the  principles  of  human 
dignity — to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality.  But  those  soldiers  did  not  fight  for 
principle  alone.  Tliey  fought  so  that  the 
words  "liberty"  and  "equality"  might  cease 
to  be  abstract  principles — so  that  men  would 
be  equal  and  men  would  be  free. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
men  fought  and  died  for  liberty  and  equality, 
but  this  battle  has  not  yet  been  won.  The 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  Civil  War  were 
the  military  fronts  on  which  this  battle  was 
fought.  The  Revolutionary  War  eventually 
resulted  in  our  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  Civil  War  gave  us  oiu-  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  amendments,  upholding  the 
equality  of  man  and  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  the  larger  battle  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  fought  on  the  political  front. 
It  was  not  the  battle  of  weapons  but  the 
battle  of  words  that  guaranteed  the  direct 
election  of  Senators,  that  guaranteed  suf- 
frage to  women  and  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  eliminated  the 
poU  tax  as  a  prerequisite  of  voting. 

We  have  progressed  in  the  past  20O  years. 
We  have  guaranteed  equality  through  leg- 
islation. Judicial  action  has  upheld  this 
equality  and  has  upheld  those  civil  liberties 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  in  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Last  year  a  great  victory  was  Von  in  a  200- 
year-old  struggle.  That  victory  reaffirmed 
the  principle  and  extended  the  political  real- 
ity of  equality  by  guaranteeing  each  man  an 
equal  vote.  States  that  had  been  malappor- 
tioned  for  years  and  State  legislatures  that 
had  consistently  ignored  reapportionment 
clauses  in  their  constitution  were  required 
to  recognize  and  correct  the  gross  inequalities 
or  representation  that  existed.  In  my  State 
of  Florida  less  than  15  percent  of  the  people 
had  elected  a  majority  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture until  an  attempt  at  reapportionment 
expanded  that  percentage.  That  reappor- 
tionment was  only  a  minor  improvement, 
creating  a  situation  in  which  27  percent  of 
the  people  could  elect  a  majority  of  the  Flor- 
ida House  of  Representatives  and  14  percent 
a  majority  of  the  Florida  Senate.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  culminating  in  June 
1964  carried  the  promise  of  eliminating  such 
inequalities.  They  carried  the  promise  of 
removing  a  further  obstacle  in  the  road  to 
the  political  reality  or  equality. 

Today  there  are  those  who  would  recreate 
this  obstacle.  They  propose  a  malapportion- 
ment of  one  house  of  a  State  legislature. 
They  propose  a  system  by  which  a  minority 
can  rule. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, Wilson  said:  "It  is  part  of  the  defi- 
nition of  tyranny  that  the  smaller  number 
governs  the  greater."  The  minority  has  ruled 
the  State  legislatures.  As  Ion--  ns  those  legis- 
lators In  malapportloned  legislatures  would 
not  risk  their  political  demise  by  reappor- 
tioning themselves  and  as  long  as  Judicial 
action  failed  to  require  that  reapportion- 
ment, the  inequalities  that  existed  were  con- 
sidered an  insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
continuation  of  malapportionment  through 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  not  only 
recreate  the  original  obstacle  but  would  con- 
stitute a  capitulation  In  the  battle  for  the 
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political  reality  of  liberty  and  equality.  This 
addition  to  the  Constitution  would  be  a 
mockery  of  the  very  foundation  on  which 
the  Constitution  was  built.  It  would  state 
that  men  are  not  equal  in  that  their  votes 
should  not  be  counted  as  equal.  The  Issue 
before  this  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Issues  of  modern  times  and  of  his- 
tory. The  question  is  focused  on  the  dichot- 
omy between  political  ideals  and  political 
reality. 

There  is  a  strong  justification  both  Ideolog- 
ically and  historically  for  the  one  man,  one 
vote  principle.  The  ideological  and  histori- 
cal basis  used  by  the  proponents  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  rejecting  this  prin- 
ciple has  little  basis  In  fact.  Their  major 
argument  Is  that  the  States  have  a  "little 
Federal"  system.  The  Constitution  upheld 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation,  the  States,  and 
the  people.  It  does  not  consider  cities,  coun- 
ties, or  arbitrary  political  boundaries  as  sov- 
ereign. This  fact  is  implied  by  the  10th 
amendment  which  states:  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  Furthermore,  the  States  have 
a  claim  to  sovereignty  in  that  they  relin- 
quished a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Government.  Counties, 
cities,  and  political  districts  were  established 
by  the  States.  States  did  not  relinquish 
sovereignty  in  the  establishment  of  these 
units.  These  units  have  no  basis  for  sover- 
eignty that  Is  at  all  analogous  to  the  situa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level. 

A  further  objection  to  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  presented  by  the  proponents 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  is  that  the 
decision  Itself  was  an  Invasion  of  States 
rights.  This  objection  Is  presented  by  those 
who  constantly  support  States  rights 
as  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  power 
of  the  Federal  Government.  These  are  the 
people  who  should  be  the  strongest  supp>ort- 
ers  of  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle.  The 
Justification  for  the  principle  of  States  rights 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  States  are  closer  to 
the  people.  In  a  malapportioned  legislature 
there  is  no  such  Justification.  Increased  Fed- 
eral activity  has  been  necessitated  by  the 
failure  of  State  legislators  to  recognize  and 
act  upon  the  needs  of  the  people.  President 
Elsenhower's  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  substantiated  this  Idea  by 
concluding  that  a  partial  reason  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  influence  of  State  governments 
is  their  failure  "to  maintain  an  equitable 
system  of  representation." 

A  third  objection  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  Is  that  the  rural  areas  have  special 
problems  that  would  Justify  their  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
same  argument  might  be  used  for  other  mi- 
nority groups.  Teachers,  doctors,  business- 
men have  special  problems  just  as  farmers. 
No  proposal  to  give  them  a  disproportionate 
advantage  In  representation  has  been  pro- 
posed or  would  be  justified.  The  fact  is  that 
in  the  past  75  years  the  population  of  the 
Nation  has  changed  from  one  that  was  two- 
thirds  rural  to  one  that  is  two-thirds  urban 
and  suburban.  The  State  legislatures  have 
not  reflected  this  change. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  speaking  for  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  delivering  his  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  on  June  15,  1964,  put  the 
matter  succinctly;  "To  the  extent  that  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  Is  debased,  he  Is  that  much 
less  a  citizen.  The  fact  that  an  Individual 
lives  here  or  there  Is  not  a  legitimate  reason 
for  overweighting  or  diluting  the  efficacy  of 
his  vote.  The  complexions  Of  societies  and 
civilization  change,  often  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity. A  nation  once  primarily  rural  In 
character  becomes  predominantly  urban. 
Representation  schemes  once  fair  and  equi- 
table become  archaic  and  outdated.  But  the 
basic  principle  of  representative  government 


remains,  and  must  remain,  unchanged — the 
weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  cannot  be  made  to 
depend  on  where  he  lives.  Population  Is,  of 
necessity,  the  starting  point  for  considera- 
tion and  the  controlling  criterion  for  Judg- 
ment In  legislative  apportioiunent  contro- 
versies. 

"A  citizen,  a  qualified  voter.  Is  no  more  nor 
no  less  so  because  he  lives  in  the  city  or  on 
the  farm.  This  is  the  clear  and  strong  com- 
mand of  our  Constitution's  equal  protection 
clause.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men. 
This  is  at  the  heart  of  Lincoln's  vision  of 
'government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
(and)  for  the  people.'  The  equal  protection 
clause  demands  no  less  than  substantially 
equal  State  legislative  representation  for  all 
citizens,  of  all  places  as  well  as  of  all  races. 

"We  hold  that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
standard,  the  equal  protection  clause  requires 
that  the  seats  In  both  houses  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis.  Simply  stated,  an  Indlvld- 
uals  right  to  vote  for  State  legislators  is  un- 
constitutionally Impaired  when  Its  weight  Is 
In  a  substantial  fashion  diluted  when  com- 
pared with  votes  of  cltlaens  living  In  other 
parts  of  the  State." 

He  went  further  by  saying,  "But  neither 
history  alone,  nor  economic  or  other  sorts  of 
group  Interests,  are  permissible  factors  In 
attempting  to  justify  disparities  from  popu- 
lation-based representation.  Citizens,  not 
history  or  economic  Interests,  cast  votes. 
Considerations  of  area  alone  provide  an  in- 
sufficient justification  for  deviations  from 
the  equal-population  principle.  Again,  peo- 
ple, not  land  or  trees  or  pastures,  vote." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  legislative 
reapportionment  Is  not  a  question  of  rural 
versus  urban  Interests.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  States'  rights  nor  a  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  "little  Federal"  system  In  the 
States.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
threatens  to  be  the  first  addition  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  would  limit  equality.  Let  us 
take  the  road  of  progress  and  not  of  regress. 
Let  us  join  to  prevent  this  proposed  legislated 
inequality  from  making  a  mockery  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  principles  upon 
which  that  Constitution  and  this  Nation 
were  built. 


Francis  A.  Cherry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16.  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Nation  lost  a  dedicated 
and  devoted  public  servant  In  the  passing 
on  July  15,  1965,  of  its  former  Governor, 
and  more  recently  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  Hon. 
Francis  A.  Cherry. 

His  outstanding  accomplishments  as 
chancery  judge  and  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  in  the  years  to  come.  He 
fulfilled  every  trust.  He  was  a  patriot 
in  the  fullest  sense.  He  loved  America 
and  its  institutions.  He  proved  this  by 
fighting  its  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. 

His  services  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  and  in 
recent  years  as  its  Chairman,  have  meant 
greater  security  for  the  American  people. 
In  that  he  and  the  members  of  the  Board 


had  exposed  the  activities  of  the  enemy 
at  our  gates. 

Francis  Adams  Cherry  was  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1908,  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  the 
youngest  of  five  children  of  a  railroad 
conductor.  As  a  youth  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Oklahoma  where  he  at- 
tended Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  from 
1926  to  1930.  majoring  in  prelaw. 

During  the  depression  he  worked  as 
a  dishwasher  and  later  drove  an  ice  truck 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains.  He  managed  to 
save  $37,  which  enabled  him  to  enroll  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Law  School 
in  1933.  Half  of  his  savings  went  for 
tuition,  but  with  the  help  of  classmates 
who  lent  him  books  and  with  outside  jobs 
he  won  his  law  degree  in  1936  and  also 
was  president  of  the  senior  class. 

After  serving  as  a  naval  oflScer  for  2 
years  during  World  War  II.  he  returned 
to  the  bench  of  the  12th  Chancery  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1942,  having  previously  practiced  law. 
served  as  a  U.S.  commissioner,  and  been 
a  referee  for  the  Arkansas  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  He  was  re- 
elected to  another  6-year  term  in  1948 
without  opposition. 

In  1952  Mr.  Cherry  was  a  little-known 
country  judge  using  a  new  radio  techni- 
que called  the  talkaton  in  his  campaign 
for  Governor.  In  more  than  20  talka- 
thons he  reached  more  voters  than  any 
other  candidate  in  the  State's  history 
and  went  on  to  score  an  upset  victory. 

In  doing  so  he  attracted  national  at- 
tention because  he  defeated  the  incum- 
bent. Sidney  S.  McMath,  by  100,000  votes 
in  the  primary.  Significantly,  the  in- 
cumbent had  been  endorsed  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

Mr.  Cherry's  marathon  broadcasts 
lasted  from  3  to  24  hours,  during  which 
he  answered  hundreds  of  questions  tele- 
phoned to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Strong  in  his  conviction  that  respon- 
sibility for  progress  and  welfare  rested 
initially  with  the  State  and  local  entity, 
the  Governor  once  told  an  interviewer: 

Our  entire  State  is  pulling  l(.se!f  out  of 
the  mire  by  its  own  bootstraps.  Towns  that 
were  once  sleepy  are  now  bustling. 

He  gave  his  beloved  Arkansas  a  new 
State  financial  code  and  pushed  through 
an  industrial  development  program. 

On  October  5,  1955.  Governor  Cherry 
was  nominated  by  President  Eisenhower 
for  membership  on  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  He  was  re- 
appointed for  another  5-year  term  on 
March  4,  1960,  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  was  named  Chairman  of  the  Board 
on  January  31,  1963,  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, serving  In  that  post  until  his  death 
on  July  15.  1965.  After  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  the  Governor  sub- 
mitted the  usual  courtesy  resignation 
and  was  redesignated  Chairman  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  December  1963. 

As  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Governor  Cherry  rounded  out  a  full  life 
devoted  to  law.  to  justice,  to  service  to 
his  people,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Those  who  served  \\ith  him  and  are 
now  members  of  the  Board  are :  Thomas 
J.  Donegan.  of  New  York;  Frank  Kowal- 
ski,  of  Connecticut;  Leonard  L.  Sells,  of 
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Virginia;  and  Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of 
Illinois. 

A  quasi-judicial  control  agency,  the 
Board  of  which  Governor  Cherry  served 
for  almost  a  decade  fulfills  a  most  sig- 
nificant role  in  our  democracy.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  may  recall  that  the  81st 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings, determined  in  1950.  and  I  quote 
from  Public  Law  831,  that — 

There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which,  in  Its  origins,  its  development, 
and  Its  present  practice.  Is  a  worldwide  revo- 
lutionary movement  whose  purpose  it  is, 
by  treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise),  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  In  the 
countries  throughout  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  worldwide  Communist  orga- 
nization. 

Subsequently  the  83d  Congress  in  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  1954,  an- 
nounced that — 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  although  purportedly  a  political 
party,  is  in  fact  an  instrumentality  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Governor  Cherry  devoted  the  last  10 
years  of  his  life  to  carrying  out  the  will 
of  Congress  on  the  Board  which  was  es- 
tablished  to   safeguard  our  security. 

Under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  the  Board  is  given 
jurisdiction  to  determine,  in  proper  pro- 
ceedings: First,  whether  any  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization,  or  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization,  or  a  Communist- 
infiltrated  organization;  second,  whether 
any  individual  is  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munist-action organization;  and  third, 
whether  any  organization  or  any  indi- 
vidual having  previously  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act  is  entitled  to  can- 
cellation of  registration  or  other  appro- 
priate relief. 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
is  one  of  the  types  of  Communist  organi- 
zations defined  in  the  act,  or  that  any 
individual  who  has  not  registered  as  a 
member  of  a  Communist-action  organi- 
zation is  required  to  register,  he  shall 
petition  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  for  an  appropriate  order. 
Any  organization  or  individual  once  hav- 


ing come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act 
may,  pursuant  to  designated  procedures, 
file  with  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  a  petition  for  appropriate  re- 
lief. The  act  provides  for  the  imposition 
of  criminal  penalties  upon  organizations, 
officers  and  individuals  who  fall  to  regis- 
ter or  to  abide  by  the  other  provisions 
of  the  act  which  apply  when  an  order 
of  the  Board  has  become  final. 

During  his  membership  on  the  Board, 
Governor  Cherry  participated  in  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  some  65  cases, 
some  of  which  lasted  for  years  and  ac- 
cumulated many  thousands  of  pages  of 
record.  Perhaps  the  best-known  case 
with  which  Cherry  was  connected  was 
the  Communist  Party  case.  In  1953  after 
lengthy  hearings  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  was  ordered  by  the 
Board  to  register  as  a  Communist-action 
organization.  In  1958,  after  extensive 
litigation  and  several  appeals,  the  case 
was  remanded  to  the  Board  for  further 
proceedings.  Governor  Cherry  was  as- 
signed as  the  hearing  member  in  this 
fundamental  case.  His  recommended 
decision  following  new  hearings  re- 
affirmed the  original  Board  order  requir- 
ing the  Communist  Party  to  register. 
His  decision  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
and  ultimately  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1961. 

Another  important  case  over  which 
Cherry  was  Attorney  General  against  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers,  the  first  "Communist- 
infiltrated  organization"  case.  Governor 
Cherry  was  the  hearing  officer  during 
lengthy  and  extended  hearings  from 
1955  through  1961.  and  in  that  year  is- 
sued a  recommendation  that  the  Board 
determine  the  Union  to  be  a  Communist- 
infiltrated  organization  as  defined  by  the 
act.  The  Board  adopted  Governor 
Cherry's  recommended  decision  and  the 
appeal  from  the  Board's  determination 
is  presently  pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

Chairman  Cherry  also  participated 
extensively  in  some  44  individual  Com- 
munist Party  membership  cases  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  Board 
orders  requiring  individual  Communists 
to  register  after  the  Communist  Party 
refused  to  register  in  1961.  Appeals 
from  Board  registration  orders  in  these 
cases  are  presently  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


Other  cases  in  which  Cherry  partici- 
pated include  several  well-known  Com- 
munist-front cases  such  as  Attorney 
General  against  California  Labor  School, 
Inc.,  in  which  he  was  the  hearing  mem- 
ber. Attorney  Generp.1  against  Labor 
Youth  League,  Attorney  General  against 
Civil  Rights  Congress.  Attorney  General 
against  Jefferson  School  of  Social 
Science.  Attorney  General  against  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born,  Attorney  General  against 
Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade, and  others. 

Governor  Cherry  was  the  rare  per- 
sonality who  was  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge  in  the  most  refined  meaning  of 
those  terms.  He  was  indeed  learned  in 
the  law — quick  to  grasp  legal  reasoning 
with  all  of  its  ever-present  distinctions 
but  slow  to  allow  them  to  steer  him  from 
the  realities  of  the  matter  at  hand.  As 
lawyer,  his  approach  to  problems  was 
legal  but  not  legalistic;  as  judge,  he  was 
not  only  judicial  but  judicious.  He  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  scraping  loose  the 
barnacles  of  legal  and  factual  minutiae 
to  obtain  a  clean  view  of  the  real,  sub- 
stantive matters  at  issue.  And,  in  view- 
ing them,  he  was  uncommonly  appreci- 
ative of  the  delicate  balance  of  rights 
and  concerns  of  those  affected,  be  they 
the  parties,  their  attorneys,  his  col- 
leagues, or  the  public.  More  than  most 
men,  he  knew  that  the  scales  of  justice 
was  a  most  sensitive  instrument  which 
could  not  long  withstand  heavy-handed 
tipping  in  either  direction.  The  Gov- 
ernor's was  a  gentle  tipping  hand  graced 
by  commonsense  and  fair  play. 

As  a  person  Governor  Cherry  was 
warm  and  sensitive — a  man  who  loved 
life  fully  and  wholly.  Even  during  the 
terrible  suffering  of  his  prolonged  illness, 
he  never  despaired,  finding  life  always 
endurable.  He  liked  good  company  and 
he  especially  enjoyed  lively  discussions. 
Above  all  he  was  tolerant  possessing  « 
great  capacity  for  harmonizing  confiict- 
ing  views.  Never  rigid,  always  practical 
he  was  a  man  with  both  feet  on  solid 
ground,  with  a  mind  keenly  aware  of  the 
yearnings  and  hopes  of  those  aroimd 
him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Frierson  Cherry,  two  sons,  Scott 
Cherry  and  Sandy  Cherry,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Charlotte  Cherry.  He  was  a 
great  public  servant,  but  he  was  also  a 
good  father  and  a  fine  husband. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridan, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  God  and  our  Father,  for  the  varied 
tapestry  of  beauty  which  the  changing 
seasons  unfold,  for  the  glories  of  day 
and  night,  for  seed  time  and  harvest, 
for  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel,  we  lift 
our  grateful  praise  to  Thee. 

As  all  the  spinning  spheres  of  Thy 
creation  exists  only  as  they  obey  Thy 


mandate,  so  may  our  wills — ours,  but  to 
make  them  Thine — be  bent  to  Thy  con- 
trol for  only  in  Thy  will  is  our  peace. 

In  all  the  tangle  of  human  relation- 
ships confronting  Thy  servants  in  this 
legislative  forum,  may  our  deepest  con- 
cern be  not  to  claim  that  Thou  art  on  our 
side,  but  to  be  sure  that  we  are  on  Thy 
side  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  Thy 
kingdom's  majestic  purpose  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Deliver  us,  we  pray,  from  irreverence 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy,  from  any  be- 
trayal of  truth  even  when  its  revelations 
cut  across  our  selfish  desires,  from  all 
motives  that  may  poison  integrity,  and 
from  all  postures  before  men  which  are 
but  facades  for  insincerity. 


We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  16,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
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the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  August  11.  1965: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  expand,  extend,  and  ac- 
celerate   the    saline    water    conversion    pro- 
gram   conducted    by    the    Secretary    of   the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  13,  1965: 

S.  579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire; 

S.  1008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Bruegmann  James;  and 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  James 
Smlthson. 

On  August  14, 1965: 

S.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  agreements  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  LAW— AMENDMENT- 
BILL  RECOMMITTED  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  324.  a  bill  (S.  1817)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  assistance 
law  to  clarify  the  categories  of  federally 
aided  assistance  recipients,  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


GIUSEPPE  DELINA— BILL  RECOM- 
MITTED TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  427.  a  bill  (H.R.  1853)  for  the  relief 
of  Giuseppe  Delina.  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  tod.iy,  August  17,  1965.  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

H.R.  306.  An  act  to  provide  a  realistic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence 
allowances  paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursu- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation  training; 

H.R.  208.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  the  same  liberali- 
zation of  time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  was  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591,  and 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training; 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare,  State  of  North 
Caxolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HR.  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  23.  1949,  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  services  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  to  authorize  the  apportionment  of  such 
amount,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copjrright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  89  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  be  Members  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  from 
November  30  to  December  8,  1965: 
Messrs.  F^lbright,  Sparkman,  Moss  (al- 
ternate). RiBicoFF  (alternate).  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Morton,  Kuchel  (alternate), 
and  FoNG  (alternate). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  170  of  the  74th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  Senator  Morse  in  lieu  of 
Senator  Robertson,  resigned,  to  attend 
the  54th  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  to  be  held 
between  September  9  and  17,  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  repre- 
sent the  Senate  at  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament   Conference,   to   be   held    at 


Geneva,  which  began  on  July  27,  1965: 
Senators  Gore,  Symington,  Carlson,  and 
Cooper. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Additional  Research  Ladori\torv 
Space  at  the  Case  Institute  op  Tech- 
nology. Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  letter  fn^m  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  provision  of  additional 
research  laboratory  space  at  the  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Additional  Research  Laboratory 
Space  at  the  University  or  Rochesteh 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  provision  of  additional 
research  laboratory  space  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Sp.T<;e  Sciences. 

Amendment    of    Federal    Insecticide,   Fun- 
gicide. AND  RoDENTICIDE  ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide. 
and  Rodenticide  Act.  as  amentted,.  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  regulation  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Provision  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liability  Insi"r- 

ANCE   FOR   the   AMERICAN    PUBLIC 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  in.'iiirance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  June  30,  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  repKjrt);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  op  Act  Relating  to  Proposed 
Construction  of  a  New  Sea  Level  Canal 
Connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
amending  sections  2  and  4  of  the  act  ap- 
proved September  22.  1964  (78  Stat.  990) ,  pro- 
viding for  an  investigation  and  study  to  de- 
termine a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
sea  level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Raising  of  Maximum  Age  Limit  of 
Schoolchildren  Entitled  to  Transporta- 
tion IN  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
Reduced  Fare 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  raise 
the  maximum  age  limit  of  schoolchildren 
entitled  to  transportation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  a  reduced  fare  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Certain  Personal  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Received  by  State  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Agencies 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies   for   distribution   to   public   health 
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and  educational  institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations,  and  real  property  dis- 
posed of  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions,  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  of  Acting  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  collection 
of  excess-weight  costs  Incurred  In  shipping 
household  goods,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  August  1965  (vsrlth  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  shipment  of  excess 
aeronautical  spare  parts  to  Oklahoma  City 
Air  Materiel  Area  by  Air  Force  bases,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  August  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  cost  of  indirect 
procurement  of  F-105  aircraft  multiple- 
ejector  bomb-rack  assemblies.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  August  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  additional  costs 
incurred  In  the  management  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  at  National  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Experimental  Center,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  dated  August  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  retention  of 
obsolete  telephone  cable,  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  August  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  deficiencies  In 
administration  of  donable  surplus  personal 
property  program  for  educational  and  public 
liealth  purposes  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  August  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Application  for  a 
Loan  Under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  receipt 
of  an  application  by  the  Roosevelt  Water 
Conservation  District  of  Higley,  Ariz.,  for 
n  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
.\ct  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Disposition  op  Funds  Appropriated 
IN  Favor  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  of  In- 
dians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  109, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accomi>anying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Proposed  Disposition  of  Funds  Appropriated 
in  Favor  op  the  Otoe  and  Missoubia  Tribe 
op  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 


panying papers ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Disposition  of  Funds  Appropriated 
IN  Favor  of  the  Quileute  Tribe  op  Indians 
A  letter   from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated   to  pay   a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Quileute  Tribe  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report    on    Claims    Presented    Under    the 
Military    Personnel    and    Civilian    Em- 
ployees* Claims  Act  of  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  claims  presented  under  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RESOLUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
RECREATION  COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Recreation  Commission,  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  4- 
percent  charge  in  lease  agreements  for 
certain  areas  within  the  national  forests, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10323.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  militEiry  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  620). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  621 ) . 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10132.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  accept  the  award  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of 
grand  officer  (Rept.  No.  622). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT   OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  the  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  W.  Akers,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


By   Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  2423.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  distribution  system,  Red  Bluff  project, 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  reading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
certain  provisions  of  Insurance  contracts 
covering  loss  of  life  or  personal  Injury  of 
passengers  being  transported  in  air  transpor- 
tation shall  be  null  and  void;  and 

S.  2425.  A  bill  to  promote  commerce  and 
to  encourage  worldwide  interest  in  U.S.  de- 
velopments and  accomplishments  in  aviation 
and  related  equipment  and  products  by  au- 
thorizing Government  sponsorship  of  an  In- 
ternational Aerospace  and  Science  Exposition 
at  Dulles  International  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S.  2426.  A  bill  to  permit  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  museums  lo  acquire 
and  hold  specimens  of  gold  coins  and  medals 
minted  after  April  4.  1933;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  2427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Papa- 
dimulis,  his  wife,  Irene  Papadimulis,  aid 
their  son,  Aristotel  Papadimulis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 

S.  2422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960,  as  amended  relative  to  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  public  lands  to  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
THE  COLORADO  RIVER  COMMIS- 
SION OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-433  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  certain  public  lands  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  The  bill  would  con- 
form the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Fort 
Mohave  transfer  area  to  the  boundary 
line  established  by  the  compact  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  by  the  act  of  June 
16,  196L 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  technical 
in  nature,  and  is  designed  to  include  cer- 
tain fractional  sections  of  land  which  as 
a  result  of  the  compact  are  actually 
within  the  transfer  area. 

I  am  hopeful  this  bill  will  receive  the 
prompt  attention  of  Congress  so  that  we 
can  take  the  action  necessary  to  preclude 
technical  diflBculties  which  could  be  en- 
countered in  the  future  administration 
of  the  Fort  Mohave  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2422)  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  22,  1960,  as  amended,  relative  to 
the  transfer  of  certain  public  lands  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Ne- 
vada, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cannon)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  In  expressing  the  hope  that  our 
bill  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

As  my  colleague  has  stated,  certain 
fractional  sections  of  land  within  the 
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transfer  area  of  the  Fort  Mohave  Act 
are  not  included  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  act  because  of  the  rechan- 
neling  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Our  bill  would  include  these  small  sec- 
tions of  land  within  terms  of  the  act  and 
establish  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
transfer  area  as  the  line  established  by 
the  compact  between  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona, approved  by  Congress  on  June  16, 
1961. 

Adoption  of  this  bill,  which  is  meant 
to  perfect  the  Fort  Mohave  Act,  will 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  dispute  in- 
volving these  fractional  lands  will  arise 
in  the  future. 


A  BILL  FOR  REHABILITATION  OF 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM,  RED 
BLUFF  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  happy  to  introduce,  for  myself  and 
my  colleague  I  Mr.  Tower],  a  bill  de- 
signed to  restore  the  economic  stability 
and  productivity  in  a  significant  area  of 
my  home  State  of  Texas  by  rehabilitat- 
ing the  Red  Bluff  irrigation  project. 

The  Red  Bluff  area  is  comprised  of 
portions  of  four  counties — Reeves,  Lov- 
ing, Pecos,  and  Ward.  All  of  these  are 
situated  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  and  all 
have  traditionally  made  use  of  the  river 
for  irrigation. 

The  Pecos  River  has  been  the  mother 
of  development  in  this  area.  From  Its 
waters  an  oasis  was  created — an  oasis 
wliich  gave  life  to  many  small  farms. 
Forty  years  ago  one  sav/  here  a  growing 
area  of  hardworking  people  using  irri- 
gation to  sustain  their  crops  and  their 
hopes.  Yet,  in  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  then,  progress  has  not  lived 
up  to  expectations.  The  reason  can  be 
found  in  the  cold  and  concrete  facts  of 
water  supply. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  maximum 
acreage  irrigated  was  29,800.  While  this 
figure  appears  reasonably  sizable,  there 
were  5  years  out  of  the  10  in  which  the 
acreage  was  below  5,000.  It  is  this  in- 
consistency which  is  particularly  dam- 
aging. With  such  a  wide  range  of  pos- 
sible acreage  to  receive  water,  planning 
becomes  virtually  impossible,  what  plans 
are  made  are  often  frustrated,  invest- 
ments may  be  swallowed  up  by  the  dry 
earth,  and  many  marginal  farmers  are 
hurt,  if  not  ruined. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plan  for 
rehabilitation  which  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize meets  the  problem  in  this  area 
head  on.  The  plan  envisages  a  concrete- 
lined  canal  instead  of  the  bed  of  the 
Pecos  River  below  Mentone,  which  is 
presently  in  use.  This  canal  is  expected 
to  deliver  75  percent  of  the  available 
water  to  farms.  At  present,  only  45  per- 
cent reaches  the  irrigation  ditches  due 
to  seepage  and  transpiration  by  phre- 
atophytes.  This  would  mean  that  under 
the  rehabilitation  plan  farm  deliveries 
of  irrigation  water  would  be  increased 
by  67  percent,  or  26,700  acre-feet  an- 
nually. And  the  inception  of  the  plan 
would  mean  a  dependable  source  of 
water  on  which  farmers  could  base  crop 
plans  and  expectations  of  yield  and  gross 
income.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  project 
would  yield  a  consistent  water  supply  for 


22,000  acres  and  an  intermittent  supply 
for  an  additional  13,000  acres. 

Water,  however,  is  not  an  absolute 
good.  Quality  is  essential  to  its  use  in 
inigation.  This  problem  is  somewhat 
harder  to  attack  than  that  of  quantity, 
but  estimates  indicate  that  the  Bureau 
plan  will  improve  quality  of  the  avail- 
able water  by  10  percent. 

Tills  problem  cannot  be  discussed  In 
terms  of  water  and  acre-feet  alone.  It  is 
a  problem  deeply  concerning  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  farmers,  their  families, 
and  the  businesses  they  support.  And 
these  are  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  and  cooperate  in  support  of 
this  project.  They  are  agreed  that  their 
water  supply  be  well  managed  in  order 
to  be  well  utilized.  They  are  willing  to 
agree. that  the  supply  will  be  used  only 
on  free-draining  soils  capable  of  sus- 
tained Irrigation.  The  people  of  this 
area  also  agree  that  the  distribution  of 
benefits  from  this  project  must  be 
handled  in  an  equitable  manner.  Thus 
this  bill  provides  that  each  of  the  seven 
irrigation  districts  now  existing  under 
Red  Bluff  Dam  will  receive  some  of  the 
acreage  allotment  to  be  supplied  with 
water.  The  equity  provisions  of  this  act 
extend  down  to  the  individual  land- 
owner, no  one  of  whom  may  receive  more 
water  than  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
Irrigate  160  acres  of  free-draining  land 
capable  to  sustained  irrigation. 

Xhe  people  of  this  area  also  are  will- 
ing to  support  as  much  of  the  project 
as  their  financial  capabilities  permit. 
Their  repaym.ent  capacity  will  be  re- 
viewed every  5  years  to  facilitate  their 
repaying  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Fed- 
eral Investment.  They  are  also  willing 
to  undertake  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
laterals  at  their  own  expense. 

This  project  contains  all  the  Ingredi- 
ents for  success.  It  is  theoretically  sound 
In  providing  a  basis  from  which  these 
people  can  work  to  improve  their  lives 
and  their  community.  It  is  also  well 
thought  out  to  provide  immediate  and 
appropriate  action.  Its  excellent  pros- 
pects for  this  action  being  taken  can  be 
found  in  the  people  themselves  who  are 
committed  to  shouldering  much  of  the 
burden  in  executing  this  plan.  For  these 
reasons  I  introduce  this  bill;  the  problem 
Is  evident,  and  I  hope  that  the  solution 
is  imminent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  satisfaction  I  am  today  cosponsor- 
Ing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  undertake  rehabilitation 
of  the  Red  Bluff  project  in  my  home 
State  of  Texas.  This  work  is  urgently 
needed  to  restore  vitality  to  a  sizable  area 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State.  With 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  Congress 
win  be  making  a  solid  contribution  to- 
ward conservation. 

The  Red  Bluff  area  includes  portions 
of  four  counties  situated  In  the  Pecos 
River  Basin.  These  counties  are  Reeves. 
Loving.  Pecos,  and  Ward,  and  all  are  In 
great  need  of  the  area  development  as- 
sistance contemplated  by  rehabilitation 
of  the  water  supply  system  In  the  Red 
Bluff  area. 

The  known  use  of  water  from  the  Pe- 
cos River  for  irrigation  dates  back  to 

1877.    Those  who  saw  this  area  40  years 


ago  recall  that  it  was  a  veritable  garden 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert.  Today, 
one  can  only  say  that  It  Is  rapidly  re- 
turning to  the  desert  because  the  water 
available  for  Irrigation  has  been  unsuit- 
able In  quality  and  grossly  Inadequate 
in  quantity.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
plan  for  rehabilitation  v/hlch  this  bill 
would  authorize  would  greatly  alleviate 
the  situation.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  not 
possible  to  remove  these  problems  entire- 
ly, but  new  hope  can  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple who  reside  in  these  counties.  Once 
again  this  garden  in  the  west  of  Texas 
can  be  made  to  bloom. 

In  5  of  the  last  10  years  fewer  than 
5.000  acres  have  been  irrigated  under 
the  Red  Bluff  project,  and  even  these 
have  had  an  inadequate  supply.  In  2  of 
the  other  5  years  fewer  than  20.000  acres 
were  irrigated,  and  the  maximum  acre- 
age in  any  of  these  years  was  29.800. 

Of  the  water  available  In  Red  Bluff 
Reservoir  today  an  average  of  only  45 
percent  reaches  the  land  for  Irrigation 
because  of  seepage  losses  and  transpira- 
tion of  phreatophytes  such  as  salt  cedars. 
The  Bureau  plan  of  rehabilitation  con- 
templates a  concrete-lined  canal  to  re- 
place the  present-day  use  of  the  bed  of 
the  Pecos  River  below  Mentone.  As  a 
result  of  this  canal,  engineers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  estimate  that  75 
percent  of  the  available  water  would  be 
delivered  to  the  farms.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  rehabilitation  plan  would  In- 
crease farm  deliveries  of  Irrigation  water 
by  67  percent,  or  26.700  acre-feet  an- 
nually. 

With  rehabilitation  the  Red  Bluff  proj- 
ect would  provide  a  dependable  water 
supply  for  22,000  acres  and  an  Intermit- 
tent supply  for  an  additional  13,000 
acres.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  quality 
of  the  water  would  be  improved  by  10 
percent  under  this  plan. 

The  fine  people  who  live  In  this  area 
realize  that  good  management  of  their 
water  resources  will  be  necessary  if  then- 
garden  spot  Is  to  be  successfully  restored. 
Consequently,  they  are  prepared  to  agree 
that  their  water  supply  will  be  used  only 
on  free-draining  soils  capable  of  sus- 
tained Irrigation.  They  are  prepared  to 
assume  this  responsibility,  and  provision 
Is  made  for  It  In  the  bill  Introduced 
today. 

The  people  In  the  Red  Bluff  area  also 
recognize  that  the  benefits  of  rehabilita- 
tion should  be  spread  widely  over  the 
area.  As  noted  in  the  Bureau  report  the 
acreage  to  be  supplied  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  seven  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts now  existing  under  Red  Bluff  Dam. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  Individual 
landowner  shall  receive  more  water  than 
that  reasonably  necessary  to  Irrigate  160 
acres  of  free-draining  lands  capable  of 
sustained  Irrigation.  This  provision  Is 
wholly  In  keeping  with  the  land  limita- 
tion provisions  of  reclamation  law. 

The  people  In  the  area  will  rehabilitate 
the  laterals  at  their  own  expense.  In 
addition  they  are  willing  to  have  their 
repayment  capacity  reviewed  every  5 
years  so  that  they  will  repay  all  that  they 
can  of  the  Federal  investment. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  will  rescue  the 
people  of  this  fine  area  In  west  Texas 
from  economic  desolation.    No  leglsla- 
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tlon  could  have  a  more  worthy  and  ur- 
gent objective. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  2423;  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  distribution  sys- 
tem. Red  Bluff  project.  Texas.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  XI  OF  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958,  RE- 
LATING TO  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OP  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  great 
public  concern  has  been  expressed  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  of  aircraft  sabotage. 
The  general  public  has  expressed  much 
interest  In  this  subject,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  commercial  airline  pilots  and  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 

The  pilot  group,  through  their  asso- 
ciation, have  been  active  In  attacking 
the  problem  of  aircraft  sabotage. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  which  would  enable  gi'eater  cock- 
pit security,  thus  affording  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  operating  crew  as  well  as 
to  the  traveling  public.  In  addition  to 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation recently  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
Air  Transport  Association  to  endeavor 
to  institute  additional  cockpit  security 
measures  on  the  agency  level.  These 
measures  are  necessary,  Mr.  President, 
as  pointed  up  by  the  heinous  mass 
murder  committed  May  7,  1964.  This  In- 
cident cost  the  lives  of  44  people  riding 
in  a  Pacific  Airlines  F-27  from  Reno, 
Nev.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  pilot 
and  the  copilot  of  this  plane  were  shot 
by  some  demented  passenger  and  all 
aboard  died. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  is  also 
interested  In,  and  the  FAA  Is  sponsoring, 
research  on  an  explosive  material  detec- 
tion service.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  two  such  devices  under  study. 
Such  an  innovation  would  detect  or  de- 
.stroy  an  explosive  material  In  the  bag- 
cage  of  the  various  passengers.  At  this 
time,  these  devices  are  in  the  experimen- 
tal stages. 

I  point  out  the  foregoing  to  show  that 
interested  parties  have  Instituted  an 
overall  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  the  various 
flight  crews.  Another  step  in  this  pro- 
gram contemplates  the  destruction  of  the 
motive  for  such  crimes;  that  is.  profit. 

From  October  10.  1933.  to  date,  there 
have  been  several  hundred  lives  lost  in 
known  or  suspected  aircraft  sabotage  In- 
cidents. In  many  of  these  cases,  the  mo- 
tive was  pure  and  simple — murder  for 
profit.  In  others,  profit.  In  conjunction 
with  other  motives,  but  always  profit. 

In  the  Pacific  Airlines  crash  I  pre- 
viously noted,  the  passenger  suspected 
of  murdering  the  flight  crew  and  caus- 
ing the  deaths  of  all  aboard  had  pur- 
chased $105,000  in  air  travel  insurance. 


He  was  heavily  in  debt  and  half  of  his 
salary  was  committed  for  loan  payments. 
He  was  in  an  extremely  depressed  state 
of  mind.  The  trip  Insurance  was  pur- 
chased at  the  San  Francisco  Airport  in 
the  form  of  two  policies — one  for  $45,000, 
and  the  other  for  $60,000. 

Radio  transmission  from  the  plane  to 
the  tower  just  prior  to  the  crash  dis- 
closed the  initial  Information  on  the 
shooting.  Subsequent  investigation  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  confirmed 
this  horrible  crime.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  motive  for  this  crime  was  profit  and 
the  means  of  securing  the  profit  was  the 
purchase  of  air  trip  insurance. 

Just  a  short  time  ago,  a  Canadian  Pa- 
cific DC-6  was  lost  along  with  the  lives 
of  more  than  50  passengers  who  were 
aboard  the  airliner.  Initial  investigation 
disclosed  that  the  aircraft  went  down  as 
the  result  of  an  explosion.  The  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  investigating 
the  crash  Impounded  all  of  the  air  trip 
Insurance  records  of  the  passengers 
aboard. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  FBI 
is  today  checking  to  discover  whether 
any  of  the  passengers  on  the  plane  en 
route  to  Chicago  that  went  down  in  Lake 
Michigan  last  night  had  taken  out  large 
sums  of  Insurance  before  the  plane  left 
La  Guardla  Field. 

It  Is  possible  that  there  Is  no  complete 
answer  to  the  problem  of  aircraft  sabo- 
tage, but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem win  go  away  If  we  try  to  sweep  It 
under  the  rug  or  bury  our  heads  In  the 
sand  and  Ignore  It.  I  believe  that  all 
logical  corrective  measures  possible 
should  be  adopted.  I  hope  this  bin  will 
receive  the  serious  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  will  provide 
that  contracts  of  Insurance,  purpoi-tlng 
to  limit  the  coverage  to  a  specified  trip 
In  air  transportation  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

This  Is  a  measure  long  overdue,  and 
consideration  of  It  by  the  Senate  Is  long 
overdue. 

I  wonder  how  many  lives  are  going  to 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  acts  of  demented 
people  trying  to  assure  that  their  bene- 
ficiaries will  collect  large  sums  of  money. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  2424)  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  provisions  of  Insurance 
contracts  covering  loss  of  life  or  person- 
al injury  of  passengers  being  transported 
in  air  transportation  shan  be  null  and 
'  void.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL  AEROSPACE  AND 
SCIENCE  EXPOSITION  AT  DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Aerospace  and  Science  Ex- 
position at  DuUes  International  Alr- 
EKJrt. 

We  have  noted  that  other  countries 
have  recently  expressed  Interest  In  es- 
tablishing   themselves    such    programs, 


with  corresponding  benefits  accruing  to 
these  countries. 

I  believe  this  exposition  would  do 
much  to  encourage  worldwide  Interest 
In  U.S.  developments  and  accomplish- 
ments In  aviation  and  related  equipment 
and  products. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Presidential 
appointment  of  oflBcers  and  employees 
to  assist  In  conducting  the  exposition. 
Donations  of  money,  property,  and  per- 
sonal services  will  be  accepted.  Any 
property  acquired  under  the  bill  win  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  a  modest  $3  million 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  exposition. 

I  feel  that  the  benefits  to  our  Nation, 
which  will  undoubtedly  accrue  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  International  Aerospace 
and  Science  Exposition,  will  be  many  In- 
deed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bfil  (S.  2425)  to  promote  com- 
merce and  to  encourage  worldwide  in- 
terest In  U.S.  developments  and  accom- 
plishments In  aviation  and  related 
equipment  and  products  by  authorizing 
Government  sponsorship  of  an  Interna- 
tional Aerospace  and  Science  Exposition 
at  Dulles  International  Airport,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


ACQUISITION  AND  HOLDING  OF 
SPECIMENS  OF  GOLD  COINS  AND 
MEDALS  BY  NONPROFIT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  since  1933  the  Treasury 
Department  has  regulated  closely  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  gold  coins. 
This  has  been  done  In  accordance  with 
authority  granted  under  the  Gold  Acts 
and  Orders  of  1933  and  1934.  These 
laws  prohibit  the  acquiring  and  holding 
of  all  gold  coins  except  those  which  the 
Treasury  Department  considers  to  be  of 
value  to  numismatists. 

The  Treasury's  present  gold  coin 
policy  Is  based  on  a  1954  ruling  which 
states  that  any  gold  coin  minted  prior  to 
April  5.  1933.  would  be  considered  not  to 
be  of  niunlsmatic  value,  unless  a  specific 
determination  Is  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  with  reference  to  the  Cura- 
tor of  Numismatics  of  the  U.S.  National 
Museimi,  who  Is  the  Government  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  Prior  to  1954, 
rulings  were  made  on  individual  coins, 
no  matter  what  the  date. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  present  regulations  are 
vuinecessarily  stringent,  that  they  arbi- 
trarily and  unnecessarily  obstruct  the 
acquisition  of  gold  coins  for  niunlsmatic 
purposes. 

The  objectives  of  the  present  regula- 
tion are:  First,  to  prevent  Institutions 
and  private  Individuals  from  hoarding 
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gold;  and  second,  to  discourage  foreign 
countries  from  minting  gold  coins  ex- 
pressly for  raising  funds  or  for  dollar  ex- 
change from  the  sale  of  such  coins  to  the 
United  States. 

NOdOne  disputes  these  objectives;  they 
are  undoubtedly  necessary.  However, 
the  regulations  which  seek  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  go  too  far.  In  seeking 
necessary  protection,  they  have  the  un- 
fortunate side  effect  of  preventing  the 
legitimate  showing  of  many  post-1933 
gold  coins  to  the  numismatic  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  change,  just  slightly,  the  present 
regulations.  My  bill  seeks  to  make  such 
changes  to  benefit  the  numismatic  pub- 
lic while  at  the  same  time  guarding 
against  any  adverse  effects  feared  by  the 
Treasury.  As  presently  constituted,  my 
bill  would  permit  any  legitimate,  non- 
profit educational  institution  or  museum 
to  acquire  and  display  one  specimen  of 
each  gold  coin  and  medal  minted  after 
April  4.  1933. 

As  stated  before,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  allow  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
post-1933  gold  coins  which  it  considers  to 
be  of  numismatic  value.  However,  the 
Department's  interpretation  of  what  con- 
stitutes numismatic  value  is  quite  nar- 
row. By  and  large,  the  Department 
seems  to  classify  a  gold  coin  as  having 
numismatic  value  only  if  the  coin  will 
draw  a  high  price  in  the  coin  market. 
It  ignores  such  criteria  as  esthetic,  his- 
torical, and  cultural  value.  As  a  result, 
the  numismatic  public  is  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  view  coins  that  have  real 
interest  value  if  not  monetary'  value.  My 
bill  would  do  away  with  the  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  distinction  the  Treas- 
ury Department  now  makes. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  bill  would 
permit  only  museums  and  other  non- 
profit educational  institutions  to  acquire 
gold  corns.  This  provision  has  a  double 
virtue.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted,  the  numismatic  public  would 
be  able  to  view  gold  coins  displayed  in 
such  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  limiting  the  right  of  acquisition  to 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  and 
museums,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of 
coins  which  can  be  acquired  to  one 
specimen  of  each  coin,  the  bill  avoids 
the  economic  dangers  which  might  re- 
sult from  a  more  permissive  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  cor- 
responded with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regarding  this  matter.  General 
objections  were  expressed  to  my  approach 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  unwise 
and  unfair  to  treat  individuals  and 
others  differently  from  tax-exempt  edu- 
cational institutions  and  museums. 

I  believe  to  make  a  distinction  between 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  and 
private  individuals  Is  the  safest  way  to 
permit  the  numismatic  public  to  enjoy 
a  greater  variety  of  gold  coins  while  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  economic 
dangers  inherent  in  a  less-restricted 
trafiflc  in  gold  coins.  Furthermore,  non- 
profit educational  iristitutions  and  mu- 
seums are  public-serving  Institutions. 
Their  reason  for  being  is  to  contribute 
to  the  enlightermient  and  enrichment  of 
the  public.  Displaying  a  wide  and  inter- 
esting variety  of  gold  coins  is  one  way  in 


which  they  can  do  this.  As  nonprofit 
institutions,  they  are  not  concerned  with 
their  own  financial  aggrandizement. 
Thus  they  are  set  apart  from  private  col- 
lectors who  would  stand  to  benefit  fi- 
nancially from  active  participation  In  a 
less  restricted  gold  coin  market.  Surely, 
in  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  should  accord  special 
status  to  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions and  museums  displaying  gold  coins 
for  public  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
The  present  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  and 
museums  to  acquire  and  display  gold 
coins  is  unnecessarily  stringent.  The 
time  has  come  to  modify  them,  and  by  so 
doing,  to  enable  the  numismatic  public 
to  derive  greater  benefit  and  enjoyment 
from  such  coins. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2426)  to  permit  nonprofit 
educational  institutions  and  museums  to 
acquire  and  hold  specimens  of  gold  coins 
and  medals  minted  after  April  4,  1933, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31 
U.S.C.  442)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'No  regulations  Issued  p\u"suant  to  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  pro- 
hibit the  acquisition  or  holding  by  any  non- 
profit educational  Institution  or  museum  of 
one  specimen  of  each  gold  coin  and  medal 
minted  after  April  4,   1933." 


AMENDMENT  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
INTERIM  BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONS 
BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  60  AND 
65  WHO  ARE  TECHNOLOGICALLY 
OR  REGIONALLY  UNEMPLOYABLE 

AMENDMENT  NO.  402 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1991,  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
This  amendment  would  provide  con- 
tinued unemployment  compensation  for 
persons  over  age  60  who  are  not  of  suflQ- 
cient  age  to  retire  under  social  security 
but  who  are  unemployed  either  because 
their  skills  have  become  obsolete  due  to 
technological  change  or  because  they  re- 
side in  an  area  designated  as  a  redevel- 
opment area  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  where  their  skills  are  no  longer 
needed. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  portion  of  our 
population  which  has  suffered  greatly 
because  of  technological  and  'or  regional 
changes  in  our  economy  but  which  has 
not  been  able  to  benefit  from  the  numer- 
ous Federal  programs  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
problems  of  technological  and  regional 


unemployment.  In  the  latest  Labor  De- 
partment "Report  on  Manpower  Re- 
quirements, Resources,  Utilization,  and 
Training,"  the  Department  points  out 
that  older  workers  are  seriously  under- 
represented  among  trainees  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Although  workers  over  45  comprise 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  unem- 
ployed, they  comprised  only  one-tenth 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  institutional  trainees  and 
only  one-twelfth  of  th3  on-the-job  train- 
ees in  1964.  As  compared  with  men  over 
45.  the  plight  of  unemployed  men  over  60 
can  only  be  worse.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment points  out,  moreover,  that  enroll- 
ment of  older  workers  in  training  pro- 
grams under  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  "has  been  Inhibited  by  age 
limits  on  hiring  and  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  employment  proviso"  in  the 
act. 

Our  experience  under  Manixjwer  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  is  backed 
up  by  the  experience  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors  dealing  with  the  same  prob- 
lem. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  reported  only  last  May  that  "a 
recently  initiated  program  in  Canada, 
paying  up  to  50  percent  of  the  salary  of 
the  older  worker  if  the  employer  would 
hire  and  train  him  has  not  proven  suc- 
cessful and  will  undoubtedly  be  aban- 
%>ned." 

In  considering  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  those  over  60,  there  must  surely 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  factor 
of  arbitrary  employment  discrimination 
on  account  of  age.  I  have  already  in- 
troduced a  bill.  S.  1752.  which  would 
make  it  unlawful  to  so  discriminate  when 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  job  do 
not  require  any  age  distinction. 

But  the  enactment  of  such  antidis- 
ciimination  legislation  will  not  take  care 
of  the  entire  problem  of  the  aged  worker 
who  is  unemployable  because  his  skills 
are  simply  obsolete,  and  is  of  an  age 
such  that  retraining  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  is 
not  feasible. 

In  my  view,  and  I  hope  in  the  view  of 
the  Congress,  the  technologically  or  re- 
gionally unemployable  person  over  60 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  by  our  society 
but  instead  ought  to  receive  continued 
unemployment  insurance  until  he  is  old 
enough  to  retire  and  draw  full  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  amendment  would  establish  the 
following  qualifications  for  continuation 
of  unemployment  benefits  after  exhaus- 
tion of  all  other  entitlement  under  the 
bill:  A  person  would  qualify  if  (A)  he  is 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  65;  (B)  he  is 
unemployed;  tO  he  is  registered  with 
the  State  or  Federal  employment  office 
nearest  his  home,  and  <D)  either  (1)  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  has  certified  that  the 
applicant  is  a  person  whose  employment 
skills  have  become  obsolete  by  reason  of 
automation,  technological  change,  or 
other  reasons  beyond  his  control;  or  (2) 
he  resides  in  an  area  designated  as  a  re- 
development area  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  the  applicant  does 
not    possess    an   employment   skill    for 


which  there  is  a  demand  in  that  area  or 
In  an  area  where  he  could  feasibly  be 
relocated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (No.  402)  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

On  page  23,  line  23,  strike  out  all  after 
"State"  and  insert  "law." 

On  page  23,  after  line  23.  add  the 
following: 

■  EXTENDED  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
OVER   AGE   60 

'Sec.  215.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  section  of  this  title,  an 
individual  may  not  be  denied  Federal  unem- 
ployment adjxistment  benefits  for  any  week 
solely  because  he  has,  prior  to  such  week, 
received  the  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
payable  in  a  single  Federal  benefit  period  (as 
provided  in  section  2005  (b) )  if — 

•'(1)  such  week  occurs  after  such  indlvid- 
lul  has  attained  age  60.  but  before  he  has 
attained  age  65. 

"(2)  such  individual  (A)  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  being  an 
individual  whose  employment  skills  have  be- 
come obsolete  by  reason  of  automation, 
technological  change,  or  other  reasons  beyond 
his  control,  or  (B)  resides  In  an  area  desig- 
nated as  a  redevelopment  area  under  section 
5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  has 
been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
an  individual  who  does  not  possess  any  em- 
ployment skill  for  which  there  is  an 
unfulfilled  demand  in  the  area  in  which  he 
lives  or  in  an  area  In  which  he  could  feasibly 
be  relocated,  and 

"(3)  he  is  registered  as  a  person  seeking 
employment  at  the  State  or  Federal  employ- 
ment olRce  nearest  his  place  of  residence." 

On  page  27.  line  20,  strike  out  "three- 
elevenths"  and  Insert  "one-third". 

On  page  27,  line  23,  strike  out  "one-fifth" 
and  Insert  "three-elevenths". 

On  page  29.  line  14,  strike  out  "$850  mil- 
lion" and  insert  "$1,093,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  15,  strike  out  "0.35  per- 
cent" and  Insert  "0.45  percent". 

On  page  33.  line  16,  strike  out  "3.25  per- 
cent" and  Insert  "3.30  percent". 

On  pa^e  34,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "3.25 
percent"  and  insert  "3.30  percent". 

On  page  34,  line  8,  strike  out  "3.20  per- 
cent" and  Insert  "3.25  percent". 


added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No, 
391,  to  House  bill  8283,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR    OP   BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1952)  to  establish 
a  national  policy  and  program  with  re- 
f^pect  to  wild  predatory  animals,  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  391 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Carlson,  Dominick,  Hruska, 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Murphy,  Prouty, 
Lausche.  Dirksen,  Cotton,  Pearson, 
Scott,  Saltonstall,  Simpson,  Tower, 
Miller,    Thurmond,    and    Holland    be 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  11,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  to  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  its  legislature  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  membership  thereof 
in  accordance  with  law  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hruska)  on  August  11, 
1965.  

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  17,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1309.  An  act  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  financial  organizations  for 
the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  and 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  to  authorize  the  apportionment  of  such 
amount,  and  for  other  purposes. 


and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Guatemala;  Raymond  L. 
Thurston,  of  Missouri,  a  Foreign  Service 
ofiQcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Somali 
Republic;  and  Wilson  T.  M.  Beale,  Jr., 
of  Comiecticut,  a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer 
of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Jamacia. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Joseph  John  Sisco,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Har- 
lan Cleveland;  Raymond  A.  Hare,  of 
West  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  the  class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
Phillips  Talbot;  Phillips  Talbot,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiarj  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Greece;  Harlan  Cleveland, 
of  New  York,  to  be  the  U.S.  permanent 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with 
the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenlpotentiarj",  vice 
Thomas  K.  Finletter;  John  Gordon  Mein, 
of  Maryland,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  511)  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  LaboratoiT,  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  53)  to  establish  a  tercenten- 
ary commission  to  commemorate  the  ad- 
vent and  history  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  in  North  America,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Staffing  and 
Operations  during  the  88th  Congress; 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  Its  hearings  on  economic 
concentration;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  committee  print  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  entitled  "The  Soviet  Empire — A 
Study  In  Discrimination  and  Abuse  of 
Power." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  881)  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Allbates  Flint 
Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo 
Culture  National  Monument. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  89)  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  872.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offenses  committed  In  Indian  country; 

H.R.  1805.  An  act  to  amend  section  5899  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
permanent  authority  under  which  Naval 
Reserve  officers  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion; 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts  with 
foreign  contractors  from  the  requirement  for 
an  examlnatlon-of-records  clause: 
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H.R.  5984.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 

States;  „  .^  ^ 

H  R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  united 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  Reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general;  ,„-     , 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  oi 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  to  clerkships  In  the 
executive  departments: 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  6438.  An  act  to  authorize  any  execu- 
tive department  of  Independent  establish- 
ment of  the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appropriate  account- 
ing adjustment  or  relmbiu-sement  between 
the  respective  appropriations  available  to 
such  departments  and  establishments,  or  any 
bureau,  or  office  thereof; 

H.R.  6646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Recraa- 
tion  and  Public  Purposes  Act  pertaining  to 
the  leasing  of  public  lands  to  States  and 
their  politic.ll  subdivisions. 

H.R.  7327.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7043 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

H.R.  8635.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission  to  exercise  surveillance 
over  professional  boxing  matches  broadcast 
or  disseminated  by  wire  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contri- 
bution by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross; 

H  R.  9336.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba; 

H.R.  9544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  per'.od,  of  approximately  620.000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile: 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment, at  Government  expense,  to.  from,  and 
within  the  United  Statos  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
cea.=ed  or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
Durpo.ses;  and 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
G-month  w.\lting  period,  of  approximately 
124.200  000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

The  messasre  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  magnesium  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.  Con.  Res.  45t.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  diamond  dies  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  nonstcckplle  bismuth  alloys; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre<-sing  the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  hycsclne  from  the  national  stock- 
aile. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1309.  An  act  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  financial  organizations 
for  the  credit  of  a  person's  accoimt,  under 
certain  conditions; 

H.R.  546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 


Jxirlsdlctlon  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  Camp  McCoy  Military  Res- 
ervation. Wis.; 

H.R.  3037.  An  act  to  amend  section  1485 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  remains  of  deceased 
dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  pvirposes; 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  haz- 
ardovis  duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier; 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
H.  Nelson  lU; 

H.R.  4025.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford 
M.  Sprlngberg; 

H  R.  5034.  An  act  to  amend  section  2575(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  un- 
claimed personal  property  under  certain  con- 
ditions; 

H.R.  5819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor; 

HR.  7595.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  transpor- 
tation at  Government  expense  for  depend- 
ents accompanying  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  at  their  posts  of  duty  outside 
the  United  States,  who  require  medical  care 
not  locally  available; 

H.R.  7843.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave; 

H.R.  9947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  872.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offenses  committed  in  Indian  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1805.  An  act  to  amend  section  5899  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
permanent  authority  under  which  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion; 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts 
with  foreign  contractors  from  the  require- 
ment for  an  examinatlon-of -records  clause: 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  reserve  officers  of  the  Mr  Force  to 
the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general: 

H.R.  7327.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7043  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code; 

H  R.  9544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
620,000  long  tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the 
national  stockpile; 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment, ot  Government  expense,  to,  from,  and 
within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
purpases:  and 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month    waiting    period,    of    approximately 


124.200,000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5984.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States;  and 

H.R.  6646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Recre- 
ation and  Public  Purposes  Act  pertaining  to 
the  leasing  of  public  lands  to  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  in  the  execu- 
tive department;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  6438.  An  act  to  authorize  any  execu- 
tive department  of  Independent  establish- 
ment of  the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appropriate  account- 
ing adjustment  or  reimbursement  between 
the  the  respective  appropriations  available 
to  such  departments  and  establishments,  or 
any  bureau,  or  office  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  8635.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission  to  exercise  surveillance 
over  professional  boxing  matches  broadcast 
or  disseminated  by  wire  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mltteo  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  and 

H.R.  9336.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

H.  Con.  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal of  magnesium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal of  diamond  dies  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  nonstockplle  bismuth  alloys: 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  hyosclne  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 


PROPOSED  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 
WITH    SOVIET    UNION    MORE    TO 
ADVANTAGE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
THAN  TO  RUSSIA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
it  is  evident  from  the  tremendous  volume 
of  pressure  mail  I  have  been  receiving 
from  Ohio  citizens  expressing  objection 
to  the  proposed  coiisular  convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  these  citizens  have 
unfortunately  been  misinformed.   Right - 
wing  extremists  have  circulated  pam- 
phlets distorting  the  facts.    Probably  the 
authors  of  those  pamphlets  themselves 
never  read  this  proposed  consular  con- 
vention upon  which  we  Senators  have 
been  asked  to  advise  and  consent  and 
ratify. 

I  consider  if  Ohio  citizens  had  read  the 
consular  convention,  the  hearings  before 


the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  report  and  the 
minority  views,  there  would  be  no  such 
volume  of  mail,  including  hundreds  of 
postcards  and  letters  that  I  have  received 
evidencing  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
this  treaty  or  convention. 

Some  have  stated  that  hearings  should 
be  held  before  the  Senate  votes  to  ratify. 
Those  writers  are  Ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  hearings  were  held. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  open  consulates  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  this  Nation  has  the  right  to 
open  consulates  in  cities  within  the  So- 
viet Union,  even  If  this  consular  conven- 
tion were  voted  down  in  the  Senate  or 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  Senate. 
The  Soviet  Union  closed  its  three  con- 
sulates in  our  coimtry  in  1948.  These 
were  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  In  turn,  we  closed  our  con- 
sulate in  Vladivostok  and  refused  to  open 
a  consulate  in  Leningrad  and  another 
Russian  city.  Permission  had  been  given 
to  open  such  consulates. 

Ours  is  an  open  society.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  nearly  all  of  our  embassies  over- 
seas we  have  CIA  operatives,  or  spies, 
who  are  on  the  Embassy  staffs.  Of 
course,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton also  is  staffed  with  spies  who  are 
listed  as  officials  of  the  embassy.  I  have 
personally  talked  with  some  of  our  CIA 
operatives  in  our  embassies  in  foreign 
countries  and  know  the  facts. 

The  Soviet  Union  with  its  satellites  and 
our  Nation  with  our  satellites  are  main- 
taining surveillance  taking  pictures  of 
missile  installations.  This  consular 
treaty  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  than  it  is  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Last  year  12,000  American  tour- 
ists visited  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  204 
Russian  tounsts  visited  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period.  It  is  very 
important  and  helpful  to  American  tour- 
ists to  be  able  to  go  to  the  office  of  the 
American  consul  in  countries  whenever 
they  encounter  difficulty,  financial  or 
otherwise.  This  consular  convention  is 
definitely  beneficial  to  Americans.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  intends  to  vote 
in  favor  of  ratification. 

At  the  present  time,  assuming  some 
of  the  more  than  12,000  American  tour- 
ists who  will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  present  year  lack  sufficient  funds, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  even 
though  they  were  in  some  faraway  city 
within  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  Vladi- 
vostok or  somewhere  closer  to  Leningrad. 
Furthermore,  in  event  of  a  traffic  acci- 
dent or  were  they  to  be  charged  with 
some  offense,  however  slight,  they  would 
now  be  at  a  disadvantage.  They  would 
not  only  have  the  language  barrier  but 
they  would  be  altogether  unfamiliar  with 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  would  have  no  place  to 
which  to  turn  except  to  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador or  some  member  of  his  staff.  They 
might  be  many  miles  from  our  Embassy. 

The  facts  are.  the  provisions  of  this 
convention  are  similar  in  substance  to 
all  consular  conventions  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  Some 
misinformed  individuals  write  me  ob- 


jecting that  article  19,  paragraph  2,  of 
this  convention,  providing  that  all  con- 
sular officials  and  employees  who  are  na- 
tionals of  the  sending  state  shall  be  im- 
mune from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  receiving  state.  This  paragraph,  in- 
stead of  being  objectionable,  is  definitely 
to  the  advantage  of  our  Nation.  It  in- 
sures the  security  of  the  U.S,  Govern- 
ment consular  personnel  who  are  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  police 
have  no  right  whatever  to  arrest  any  of 
our  consular  officials  or  employees. 
Nor  have  we  any  right  to  arrest  Soviet 
consular  officials  and  employees  who  are 
in  their  consulates  within  our  country. 
We  do  have  the  right,  which  is  a  recipro- 
cal right,  to  expel  immediately  from  our 
territory  as  persona  non  grata  any  So- 
viet consular  officials  or  employees  who 
have  allegedly  violated  any  of  our  laws. 
We  may  expel  any  of  such  persons  with- 
out announcing  the  reason.  Russia  has 
this  right  also. 

Now,  to  the  claim  that  some  rightwing 
extremists  make  regarding  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington  being  staffed 
with  spies.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  intelligence  agents,  or  spies,  are  on 
the  staffs  of  embassies  and  consuls  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  staff  of  prac- 
tically all  embassies  of  the  United  States 
the  world  over  and  also  on  the  staffs  of 
any  of  our  consulates  wherever  that  staff 
consists  of  more  than  a  very  few  Individ- 
uals. 

I  recall  distinctly  an  Ambassador  to  a 
Central  American  country  regretfully  re- 
porting to  me  that  he  could  place  for  my 
use  only  a  rather  old  automobile  which 
was  provided  for  his  use  as  Ambassador. 
He  said  that  a  new  clerk,  or  attache,  on 
his  staff  had  just  come  from  the  United 
States — he  was  at  a  very  low  echelon  in 
his  Embassy  staff — and,  unfortunately, 
this  clerk  brought  with  him  the  latest 
model  Chrysler  automobile  and  his 
blond  secretary  brought  with  her  the 
latest  model  Chevrolet.  He  said,  of 
course,  the  Russians  and  Chinese  are  not 
stupid.  They  knew  immediately  that 
he  was  a  CIA  agent  instead  of  an  Em- 
bassy clerk  in  which  category  he  was 
listed. 

The  wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  the 
Senate  would  be  manifested  by  our  rati- 
fying this  consular  convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  ratification  of  the 
consular  convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  only  further  more  nor- 
mal relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
will  be  another  small  step  forward  in 
the  long  road  toward  permanent  peace. 

It  will  not  only  help  reduce  sources  of 
friction  between  us  and  the  Russians  but 
will  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
duct itself  like  other  responsible  nations 
in  its  treatment  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
interests  within  its  borders. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
ours  Is  an  open  society.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  closed  society.  The  conven- 
tion, or  treaty,  can  be  a  wedge  toward 


opening  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Ideas 
and  thoughts  of  the  West.  The  winds  of 
change  and  freedom  are  blowing 
throughout  the  world  and  every  attempt 
possible  should  be  made  to  permit  them 
to  flow  through  the  Soviet  Union. 

Travel  of  Americans  to  the  Soviet 
Union  will  increase  each  year.  The 
ratification  of  this  convention  will  be 
of  immediate  benefit  to  Americans  in 
terms  of  added  protection  that  will  be 
given  to  American  tourists  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  respect  it  has  a  special 
advantage  for  our  Nation. 

The  consular  convention  does  not  by 
itself  authorize  the  opening  of  any  con- 
sulates in  either  country,  but  merely 
provides  a  legal  framework  for  their  op- 
eration when  and  if  they  are  opened. 
In  the  past  this  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  exchanged  consulates  but 
there  has  never  been  a  consular  conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries. 

Furthermore,  this  convention  would 
encourage  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should 
proceed  without  delay  to  establish  nor- 
mal trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  nonstrategic  materials  selling  at  the 
outset  whatever  we  produce  that  they 
may  eat,  drink,  smoke,  or  wear  and  buy- 
ing from  them  products  which  we  need 
and  can  use  and  of  which  we  are  lack- 
ing in  this  country.  This  will  not  only 
ease  international  tensions  but  will  bring 
added  prosperity  to  businessmen  and 
workingmen  and  women  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  in  particular  will  help  bring 
added  prosperity  to  our  family  farmers 
and  wheatgrowers. 

Furthermore,  I  propose  that  such  rade 
be  made  at  world  prices  for  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  and  without  any  special  fa- 
vors or  special  discrimination.  Why 
should  we  Americans  stand  at  the  side- 
lines while  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, West  Germany,  and  other  of  our 
allies  trade  on  a  huge  scale  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China?  Last  year 
West  Germany  exported  more  than 
$1  billion  in  goods  and  capital  equip- 
ment to  Eastern  Europe.  One-third  of 
France's  exports  of  capital  goods  ac- 
cording to  plans  will  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy  attain  full  em- 
ployment and  enjoy  unparalleled  pros- 
perity In  large  part  as  a  result  of  their 
trade,  while  we,  their  ally  and  protector, 
are  depriving  our  businessmen  and  work- 
ers of  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  this 
trade  and  are  losing  markets  which  in 
the  near  future  may  be  of  much  greater 
value. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  trade 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  will  increase  in  years  to  come. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  have  consular  offi- 
cials in  key  Russian  commercial  centers 
to  help  normalize  that  trade,  and  aid 
American  farmers,  wheat  producers,  and 
buslnes.smen  seeking  it. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  opposition 
to  this  convention  arises  from  a  fear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  establish 
additional  bases  of  espionage  in  this 
country  through  newly  opened  con- 
sulates. Secretary  of  State  Rusk  as- 
sured the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  if,  after  ratification  of  the 
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convention,  we  agree  to  the  opening  of 
a  Soviet  consulate  in  an  American  city, 
its  employees  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
visa  screening  and  entry  controls  as  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington.  They  would  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  travel  restrictions  now 
applied  to  Soviet  officers  assigned  to  So- 
viet missions  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, they  would  be  subject  to  the 
expulsion  provision  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention. 

The  important  fact  is  that  we  would 
be  giving  the  Soviet  Union  nothing  that 
it  does  not  already  have.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  free  to  staff  its  missions  in  the 
United  States  and  its  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington just  as  we  freely  select  our  own 
staff  members  of  our  Embassy  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Undoubtedly,  some  of 
these  so-called  diplomats  are  Russian 
intelligence  agents  or  to  state  the  mat- 
ter bluntly  "spies."  I  would  be  shocked 
to  learn  that  we  did  not  have  a  number 
of  intelliEjence  agents  among  our  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Unfortunately,  this  is  a  fact  of  life 
in  the  cold  war  and  we  can  play  the  game 
as  well  as  they.  The  danger  of  a  few 
more  Russian  agents  posing  as  diplomats 
is  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  by  the  ratification  of 
this  convention. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  real  reason  why  some  oppose  ratifi- 
cation is  not  because  of  Russian  spying 
but  because  they  fear  any  attempt  to 
normalize  relations  with  the  Communist 
bloc  nations  and  in  their  shortsighted- 
ness and  belligerence  oppose  reducing 
world  tensions.  If  we  are  ever  to  attain 
lasting  peace  it  can  only  be  achieved  by 
experiments  in  cooperation  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  free  world  and  those  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  We  must  begin  coop- 
erating in  limited  areas  which  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  nations.  The  rati- 
fication of  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  one  such  area  where 
we  can  begin.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
out  for,  and  voted  in  favor  of,  confirm- 
ing the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
I  am  on  the  side  of  those  who  hope  for 
and  strive  for  coexistence  with  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  instead  of  co- 
annihilation. 


nonpay:ment  of  united  nations 

DUES 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
administration  to  back  down  from  its 
previously  vigorous  voiced  position  of 
insisting  upon  adherence  to  article  19  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  is.  I  believe, 
a  disastrous  blow  not  only  to  U.S.  pres- 
tige, to  the  validity  of  our  foreign  policy, 
but  also  a  blow  to  the  usefulness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Nations. 

Once  again  the  administration  has 
talked  big  and  acted  little. 

This  action  is  an  admission  that  either 
we  were  bluffing  in  the  first  place  or  that 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  paying 
the  greatest  assessment  to  the  United 
Nations  and  adhering  to  its  provisions, 
can  no  longer  expect  the  support  and 
friendship  of  the  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  even  when  we  seek  com- 
pliance with  charter  provisions. 


Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rusk,  was  righteously  de- 
claring our  policy,  I  supported  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  administration.  In  a 
speech  in  observance  of  United  Nations 
Day  at  Kansas  State  University  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  on  October  24,  1964,  I 
stated : 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  survive  as  a 
vital  instrument  of  peace,  flnancial  support 
Is  a  minimum  rather  than  a  maximum  re- 
quirement.   The    position    of    our    Govern- 
ment is  that  the  payment  of  dues  and  as- 
sessments is  a  moral  issue  and  indeed  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.     This  country,  representing 
only    10   percent  of   the   population   of  the 
member  nations,  has  undertaken  to  pay  40 
percent  of  the  U.N.  flnancial  requirements. 
The  failure  of  some  nations  to  pay  their  as- 
sessments  has  been  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  lack  sufRcient  funds.     But  often 
the  failure  is  the  result  of  a  U.N.  decision 
which  nnis  contrary  to  the  political  interest 
of  the  various  nations.    These  nations  con- 
sider it  politically  unwise  to  financially  con- 
tribute to  the  execution  of  a  decision  which 
Is  against  what  they  determine  to  be  their 
national  interests.    The  Soviet  Union  la  a 
good  case  in  point.     The  operations  of  the 
U.N.  in  the  Congo  definitely  violated  Com- 
munist policy  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  later,  in  November  of 
last  year,  I  again  stated: 

The  coming  confrontation  of  the  U.N.  ap- 
pears to  have  mushroomed  into  a  battle  of 
prestige  between  the  two  opposing  giants  In 
the  cold  war.  Yet  if  the  U.N.  is  to  survive 
as  a  vital  Instrument  of  peace,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  compromise  Its  posi- 
tion. 

Again,  in  December  of  last  year.  I 
stated  to  my  constituents  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  compelled  to  pay 
its  back  dues — even  at  the  prospect  of 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  U.N.  No 
other  decision  is  acceptable." 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  our  Nation 
now  claims  that  "there  can  be  no  double 
standard  between  the  members  of  the 
organization"  and  that  we  likewise  will 
in  the  future  reserve  the  right  to  deny 
future  payments  is,  at  best,  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  save  face. 

We  have  seen  the  U.N.  hamstrimg  by 
the  Soviet  veto.  We  have  seen  the  U.N. 
bend  and  strain  under  pres.sures  of  pro- 
posed reorganizations.  We  have  seen  the 
U.N.,  in  many  cases,  inadequate  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  it  was  created 
to  solve.  We  have  seen  the  U.N.  suffer 
under  severe  financial  difficulties.  But 
what  we  have  seen  in  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's first  appearance  before  the  U.N. — 
although  I  hope  the  freshness  of  this 
event  causes  overemphasis  and  exag- 
gerated feelings — is  one  of  the  greatest 
setbacks  to  this  world  organization.  I 
cite  as  authority  for  this  apprehension 
the  words  of  Secretary  Rusk  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City  on  Jan- 
uary 10  of  this  year: 

But  let  me  say  that  the  first  principle  of 
a  healthy  organization  Is  that  all  Its  mem- 
bers take  part  In  Its  work  and  contribute 
their  proper  shares  to  Its  financial  support. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRE.SS— ADDRESS 
BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 


Mr.    MORSE.      Mr.    President,    this 
morning  at  the  White  House  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  made  a  truly 
historic  speech  commemorating  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  It  was  a  vei-y  great 
speech,  portraying  American  foreign  pol- 
icy at  its  best.  The  President  was  at  his 
best. 

The  President  presented  for  the  world 
an  image  of  the  United  States  which 
reflected  ovir  historic  ideals  in  support 
of  international  justice  and  our  Nation's 
dedication  to  the  support  of  programs 
that  seek  to  end  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.     In  my  opinion,  the  President's 
eloquent  and  inspiring  repledging  of  our 
Nation's  unwavering  support  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  as   envi- 
sioned 4  years  ago  by  President  Jolin 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  is  the  answer  to  the 
threat  of  communism  in  Latin  America. 
In  this  speech,  the  President  outlined 
again  for  the  consideration  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  allies  a  program 
of  reform  and  economic  interaction  that 
constitutes  the  most  effective  v.'eapon 
against  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  heart  of  the  program  is  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  who,  by  the  mil- 
lions at  the  present  time,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out,  are  impoverished  and, 
in  effect,  economically  enslaved. 

As  President  Kennedy  recognized  and 
as  President  Johnson  restated  this  morn- 
ing, justice  for  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple requires  economic  freedom  for  the 
people  who  comprise  the  society  of  these 
Latin  American  countries. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  I  am  thrilled 
by  the  foreign  policy  philosophy  enun- 
ciated anew  in  President  Johnson's 
speech.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  recog- 
nizes our  obligation  in  the  United  States 
to  export  economic  freedom  to  Latin 
America  so  that  the  people  of  Latin 
America  will  be  able  to  plant  in  the  re- 
sulting seedbeds  of  economic  freedom 
the  seeds  of  political  freedom.  As  a  re- 
sult. Communists  will  soon  learn  that 
their  program  of  economic  and  political 
enslavement  for  people  cannot  survive  in 
a  country  that  provides  its  people  with 
economic  freedom  of  choice. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  give  me 
a  society  of  people  with  family  farm 
ownership  in  the  country,  private  home 
ownership  in  the  city,  and  employment 
at  washes  that  will  support  the  family  of 
the  wapfe  earner  in  health  and  decency, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  society  in  which 
communism  cannot  take  root  and  grow 
because  the  people  will  be  free  and  out 
of  the  soil  of  economic  freedom,  political 
freedom  takes  root  and  flourishes. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the 
President  for  this  great  speech.  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  presiding  over  the 
Senate  at  this  moment,  because  I  would 
have  the  Record  show  that  when  the 
Vice  President  was  a  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  I  received  from  him 
at  all  times  unstinting  and  unfailing  sup- 
port for  the  great  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  unanimously  supported. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  while 
the  Vice  President  is  in  the  Chair,  to 


have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  great  speech  of  the 
President  this  morning  in  the  White 
House. 

As  a  matter  of  historic  interest,  I  was 
honored  to  have  the  President  give  me 
his  reading  copy  as  a  memento,  and 
I  ask  the  Official  Reporters  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  is  returned  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  ful- 
filled. The  Chair  appreciates  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Address  by   President  Johnson 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  Americas,  4  years 
ago  this  hemispliere  embarked  upon  a  great 
adventure — the  greatest,  perhaps,  since  an 
unknown  Italian  mariner  first  touched  these 
shores  almost  five  centuries  ago. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  to  transform  the 
life  of  an  entire  continent. 

It  v/as  to  reach  into  the  homes  and  villages 
of  more  than  200  million  people — touching 
each  with  hope  and  expectation. 

It  was  to  replace  privilege  with  social  jus- 
tice and  unclianging  poverty  with  economic 
progress.  Where  there  was  disease  we  would 
bring  health.  Where  there  was  ignorance 
we  would  bring  learning.  We  would  feed 
the  hungry  and  shelter  the  homeless.  And 
we  would  do  all  this  as  freemen,  making  lib- 
erty the  companion  of  progress. 

The  adventure  began  in  a  dozen  scat- 
tered spots.  lu  Colombia,  the  act  of  Bogata 
was  signed.  In  Caracas,  Romulo  Betancourt 
moved  a  nation  from  dictatorship  to  a  living 
and  hopeful  democracy.  In  Costa  Rica,  and 
Mexico,  and  in  many  other  places,  new  stand- 
ards were  being  shaped;  old  dreams  were 
taking  on  fresh  meaning.  Across  the  hemi- 
sphere revolution  was  in  the  air,  promising 
these  thiee:  freedom.  Justice,  progress. 

And  then  all  these  growing,  resistless 
forces  converged  on  this  room,  where  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed 
himself  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. With  unmatched  spaciousness  of 
vision  John  P.  Kennedy  called  for  "a  vast  co- 
operative effort,  unparalleled  in  magnitude 
and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people  •   •   •." 

And  5  months  later — 4  years  ago  today — 
on  the  coast  of  Uruguay,  20  American  Re- 
publics solemnly  resolved  "to  establish  and 
carry  forward  an  Alianza  para  el  Progreso." 

That  act  was  a  turning  point,  not  only  In 
the  history  of  the  new  world,  but  in  the 
long  history  of  freedom. 

The  goals  were  towering,  almost  beyond 
achievement.  The  hopes  were  soaring,  al- 
most beyond  fulfillment.  The  tasks  were 
Immense,  almost  beyond  capacity.  But  en- 
tire nations  are  not  stirred  to  action  by 
timid  words  and  narrow  visions.  The  faith 
and  will  of  millions  do  not  take  fire  from 
brands  muflBed  in  reluctance  and  fear.  And 
if  the  reality  of  progress  was  to  be  slow, 
the-radiance  of  ultimate  achievement  must 
be  bright  enough  to  compel  the  effort  and 
sacrifice  of  generations. 

If  our  Alianza  was  suffused  with  compassion 
and  Idealism,  it  also  responded  to  the  most 
real  and  urgent  necessities  of  our  time.  Our 
continent  is  in  ferment.  People  long  op- 
pressed demand  their  share  of  the  blessings 
and  dignity  which  the  modern  world  can 
offer  man.  The  peaceful  democratic  social 
revolution  of  the  Alianza  is  not  the  alterna- 
tive to  tranquillity  and  changelessness.  It 
Is  the  alternative — and  the  only  alternative — 
to  bloodshed,  destruction,  and  tyranny.  For 
the  past  is  gone.  And  those  who  struggle  to 
preserve  it  enlist  unawares  In  the  ranks  ot 
their  own  destroyers. 


We  will  shape  the  futiire  through  the  prin- 
ciples of  OUT  Alianza,  or  find  It  swallowed  up 
In  violence  bred  of  desperation. 

And  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  In  such  a 
time,  when  justice  so  mingles  with  necessity, 
and  faith  with  opportunity. 

Almost  from  the  moment  of  birth,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  was  beset  by  doubt.  But 
men  of  rooted  faith  In  every  country  held 
firm  to  purpose.  And  Lf  we  have  not  reached 
the  farthest  limit  of  expectation,  we  have 
done  much;  more,  indeed,  than  many 
believed. 

This  4  years  has  been  the  greatest  period  of 
forward  movement,  progress,  and  fruitful 
change  in  the  history  of  the  hemisphere.  And 
the  pace  is  increasing. 

Last  year  Latin  America  as  a  whole  ex- 
ceeded the  Alliance  for  Progress  target  of  2'/^ 
percent  per  capita  growth  rate.  Our  exports 
tell  us  we  will  do  the  same  this  year.  And 
In  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
growth  Is  almost  7  percent. 

A  large  and  swelling  fiood  of  resources  con- 
tributes to  this  progress.  In  4  years,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  almost  $41/2 
billion  in  grants,  loans,  goods,  and  expert 
assistance.  The  nations  of  Latin  America 
have  channeled  $22  to  $24  billion  into  devel- 
opment. And  more  than  $1  billion  has  come 
from  other  countries  and  international 
agencies. 

At  the  heart  of  Alliance  are  the  twin  urgen- 
cies of  planning  and  reform.  Ten  nations 
have  already  submitted  development  pro- 
grams, and  others  are  on  the  way.  Fourteen 
countries  now  have  major  tax  reforms  under- 
way— and  the  rate  of  tax  collection  is 
steadily  rising.  Fourteen  nations  have  now 
instituted  land  reform  programs.  Others 
are  confronting  the  growing  importance  of 
population  control.  One  goverrmient  after 
another  is  determined  to  reconcile  reform 
and  economic  growth  with  the  struggle 
against  destructive  inflation.  And  I  salute 
those,  like  the  people  of  Brazil,  who  help 
lead  the  way. 

In  my  own  country  we  have  constantly 
worked  to  improve  the  speed  and  usefulness 
of  our  own  participation  in  the  Alliance.  And 
we  have  made  progress. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have  loaned 
over  $847  million — almost  $150  million  more 
than  the  2  full  preceding  years.  The  nvma- 
ber  of  loans  Is  increasing.  The  amovmt  of 
Investment  guarantee  la  on  the  rise.  Hous- 
ing guarantees  have  gone  up  20  times  in 
only  2  years. 

Thus  In  both  United  States  and  Latin 
America  we  are  moving  more  and  more 
swiftly  to  meet  the  obligations  and  reach  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

And  behind  the  statistics  lie  the  coiintless 
stories  of  htunan  needs  met,  hxunan  suffering 
relieved,  human  hopes  fulfilled. 

Twenty-flve  million  people — 13  million  of 
them  children — are  receiving  food  from  Al- 
liance programs. 

More  than  1^  million  people  have  new 
homes. 

A  million  children  now  have  new  class- 
rooms, and  10  million  textbooks  have  been 
produced. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  now  can  find  relief 
from  suffering  in  more  than  850  hospitals, 
health  centers,  and  health  units  now  In  serv- 
ice. 

More  than  100  million  people  are  now  pro- 
tected from  malaria. 

And  across  the  face  of  the  hemisphere  new 
roads  are  being  built.  Electric  power  lines 
are  going  up.  And  institutions  for  savings 
and  credit  and  development  are  opening 
their  doors. 

These  are  Important  gains.  But,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  banners  of  reform,  of 
social  justice,  and  of  economic  progress  have 
been  seized  by  governments  and  leaders  and 
parties  all  over  the  hemisphere.  Elections 
are  fought  and  won  on  the  principles  of  the 
Alliance.       Where  once  the  light  of  hope 


flickered  In  few  places.  It  now  biu-ns  In  many 
nations.  And  In  the  oppressed  countrysldt 
and  desperate  slums  growing  numbers  of 
people  know  that  In  distant  capitals — under 
different  slogans  and  with  varying  success — 
their  leaders  are  working  to  brighten  their 
days  and  insure  their  dignity. 

For  the  fact  Is,  even  though  forces  of  In- 
justice, privilege  and  t3rranny  hold  many 
fortresses,  they  are  on  the  defensive  now. 
And  we  can  say,  far  more  surely  than  we  once 
could:  Their  final  day  is  coming. 

But  whatever  we  have  accomplished  we 
know  the  road  ahead  is  longer  and  more 
steep  than  the  way  behind.  If  many  have 
been  helped,  many  more  are  still  untouched. 
If  some  are  newly  free,  millionfi  are  stiU 
shackled  by  poverty  and  disease,  ignorance 
and  malnutrition.  If  we  have  made  more 
progress  than  before,  we  have  made  far  less 
than  we  must. 

To  this  end,  we  must  all  increase  the  efforts 
we  are  now  making;  to  build  modern  in- 
dustry and  the  structures  on  which  it  rests; 
to  attract  a  growing  flow  private  Investment 
and  technology  to  Latin  America;  to  speed 
up  the  process  of  social  reform. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  continue  what  we 
are  doing.  From  the  experience,  achieve- 
ment and  failures  of  the  first  4  years  we  can 
now  shape  new  directions. 

Recently  I  received — as  did  the  other 
American  Presidents — a  letter  from  CIAP 
suggesting  changes  and  new  departures. 
The  leadership  of  this  organization  Is  Itself 
one  of  our  healthiest  developments.  And  I 
pledge  my  Government  to  review  this  let- 
ter with  care  and  sjonpathy. 

But  from  this  letter — and  from  our  own 
experience — we  can  already  see  the  shape  of 
future  emphasis. 

First,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  changes  in  the  prices  of  those 
basic  commodities  which  are  the  lifeblood 
of  so  many  economies.  We  will  continue — 
we  did  this  week  in  London — to  strengthen 
the  operation  of  the  coffee  agreement  and 
search  for  ways  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
cocoa. 

We  will  also  try  to  maintain  a  regularly 
expanding  market  for  Latin  American  sugar. 
And  consistent  with  the  CIAP  recommenda- 
tions— I  will  propose  today  that  Congress 
eliminate  the  special  Import  fee  on  sugar, 
so  the  full  price  will  go  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican producers. 

Second,  we  must  try  to  draw  the  economies 
of  Latin  America  closer  together.  The  ex- 
perience of  Central  America  reaffirms  that  of 
Europe.  Widened  markets — the  breakdown 
of  tariff  barriers — leads  to  Increased  trade, 
more  efficient  production,  and  greater  pros- 
perity. 

The  United  States  will,  as  CIAP  suggests, 
contribute  from  its  Alliance  resources  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  fund  for  preparing  multi- 
national projects.  By  building  areawlde  road 
systems,  developing  river  basins  which  cross 
tKJundaries,  £md  Improving  communications 
we  can  help  dissolve  barriers  which  have 
divided  the  nations. 

In  addition  I  hope  the  American  nations 
will  consider  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram— patterned  after  the  European  Cotil 
and  Steel  Community — for  the  production 
and  trades  on  a  continental  basis,  of  ferti- 
lizer, pesticides,  and  other  products  needed  to 
increase  agricultural  production.  My  coun- 
try is  willing  to  help  In  such  a  venture. 

Thus,  In  ways  he  never  Imagined,  we  can 
move  closer  to  the  dream  of  Bolivar. 

Third,  we  must  emphasize  the  needs  of 
rural  Latin  America.  Here  Is  the  scene  of 
the  most  abject  poverty  and  despair.  Here 
half  the  people  of  Latin  America  live.  And 
it  is  here,  in  the  countryside,  that  the  fotm- 
dation  of  a  modern  economy  wUl  be  buUt. 
Through  diversification  of  crops  we  can  de- 
crease dependence  on  a  few  export  products. 
Through  increasing  production,  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  can  feed  their  own  people. 
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Through    increasing   farm   Income,    we   can 
provide  growing  markets  for  Industry. 

PoxiTth,  we  must,  as  CLAP  also  suggests, 
direct  more  of  our  effort  toward  those  things 
which  directly  touch  the  lives  of  individual 
human  beings — homes  and  education,  health 
and  food.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  say 
that  a  growing  economy  will  ultimately  meet 
those  needs.  Misery  and  pain  and  despair 
exist  in  the  present:  and  we  must  fight  them 
in  the  present  as  best  we  can.  This  is  not 
only  the  command  of  com{>assion.  It  is  the 
counsel  of  wisdom.  For  factories  and  banks 
and  dollars  do  not  build  a  nation.  People 
build  a  nation.  On  those  people — their 
health  and  knowledge  and  faith;  their  pox- 
ticipation  and  their  sacrifice — re^ts  the  fu- 
ture of  all  of  us  and  all  our  nations. 

This  is  the  common  thread  which  runs 
through  the  Great  Society  in  my  country 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  all  our  coun- 
tries. 

These  are  a  few — and  only  a  few — of  the 
many  tasks  which  lie  before  us  as  we  labor 
to  cjmplete  the  second  revolution  of  the 
Americas. 

The  task  of  development  is  a  practical 
process.  It  demands  skilled  leadership,  care- 
ful judgment,  and  imagination  firmly 
tempered  by  possibility.  But  It  demands 
something  more.  For  our  progress  is  not  its 
own  end.  It  is  an  Instrument  to  enlarge  the 
dignity  of  man.  And  so  we  must  build  on 
faith  and  on  belief  and  on  those  values 
which  are  the  resistant  and  enduring  mark 
of  our  civilization. 

This  means  that  each  man  should  have 
the  chance  to  share  in  the  affairs  of  his  na- 
tion—to participate  in  that  liberating 
process  of  self-rvile  we  know  as  democracy. 
It  Is  fundamental  to  our  Alliance  that  all 
our  nations  should  be  free,  and  all  our  peo- 
ple part  of  that  freedom.  We  have  not  yet 
achieved  that  for  all  our  countries.  Indeed 
for  all  the  people  of  my  own  country.  But 
that  is  our  goal  for  this  entire  continent. 
And,  however  we  build,  the  Allanza  will  not 
be  success  until  that  Is  accomplished. 

It  Is  to  protect  that  right  of  self-determi- 
nation that  the  OAS  now  works  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  know  all  of  you 
share  the  wish  that  the  future  government, 
chosen  by  the  Dominican  people,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  liberal  democracy 
and  social  Justice;  and  that  you  share  as  well 
the  Intention  of  my  country  to  help  rebuild 
that  memory  and  strife-scarred  land. 

This  also  means  that  each  man's  nation — 
great  or  small — must  walk  as  an  equal  with 
all  others — free  to  shape  its  society,  select  its 
institutions  and  find  its  own  way  to  the 
future  so  long  as  It  respects  the  rights  of 
Its  fellows.  And  from  that  enriching  diver- 
sity of  custom  and  tradition^practlce  and 
the  conduct  of  affairs — we  will  all  draw 
strength  and,   perhaps  even  wisdom. 

This  also  means  that  each  man  must  have 
a  chance  to  share  In  present  benefit  and 
futiure  progress.  God  did  not  create  any 
man  to  live  in  unseen  chains,  laboring 
through  a  life  of  pain  to  heap  the  table  of  a 
favored  few.  No  farmer  should  be  enslaved 
to  land  he  cannot  own.  No  worker  should 
be  stripped  of  reward  for  toU.  No  family 
should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  while  others 
escape  the  obligations  of  their  society.  "In- 
deed," said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  Is  Just." 
We  must  surely  tremble  for  our  continent 
as  long  as  any  live  and  flourish  protected  by 
the  walls  of  injustice. 

If  we  follow  these  commands  In  all  our 
lands  then  progress  will  fulfill  our  dreama 
But  If  we  sacrifice  them  to  weakness,  or 
interest,  or  to  false  promise,  then  the  hand 
that  builds  will  become  the  hand  of  desola- 
tion. 

I  am,  as  best  I  can,  trying  to  follow  them 
In  my  own  country.  This  year  new  laws 
will  help  the  old  to  find  health,  families  to 
supplement  the  cost  of  homes,  Negroes  to 


share  in  democracy,  the  poor  to  find  an  exit 
from  poverty,  and  children  to  seek  learning. 
For  my  Nation,  like  yours,  is  still  strug- 
gling to  find  Justice  for  all  its  people.  And 
because  we  are  fortunate  in  abundance  we 
must  try  to  help  others  who  seek  It  for 
their  own  people. 

And  there  is  also  something  more.  The 
process  of  development  is  still  an  unknown 
process.  Although  we  mask  our  uncertainty 
with  charts  and  tables,  calculations  and  in- 
tricate theories,  we  are  still  uncertain.  But 
one  thing  we  do  know.  Development  is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  resources  or  trade,  produc- 
tion or  crops.  Rather,  In  some  mysterious 
way,  a  people — because  they  have  great  lead- 
ers and  because  they  have  great  hopes  and 
because  they  themselves  are  great — an  entire 
people  begin  to  stir,  and  sacrifice  and  work. 
And  a  nation  begins  to  move. 

And  today  throughout  this  continent  this 
is  beginning  to  happen. 

It  is  that — not  the  numbers  or  reports — 
which  tell  us  these  have  been  fruitful  years — 
and  that  with  luck,  and  with  skill,  and  with 
intransigent  resolve  we  will  clear  away  the 
thousand  barriers  that  He  ahead — if  enough 
hands  grasp  them,  and  all  are  allowed  to 
make  the  journey. 

To  all  that  was  pledged  that  momentous 
August  day — and  everything  promised 
since — I  here,  on  this  anniversary,  again 
pledge  my  administration  and  my  personal 
life  in  office. 

As  for  the  future,  leave  that  to  this  new 
world.  It  will  be  ours,  as  it  was  promised 
so  many  years  ago. 


LOS  ANGELES  RIOT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  the  riot  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  Governor  of  CaUfornia  has  an- 
nounced that  the  riots  are  over  and  that 
there  is.  as  we  know,  an  uneasy  peace 
being  enforced  by  15,000  National 
Guardsmen  and  more  than  1,000  police 
officers.  Six  days  of  rioting  and  looting 
have  taken  a  terrible  toll— 33  persons 
dead.  812  injured,  2,870  arrested,  and  an 
estimated  $175  million  in  property  dam- 
age. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by 
these  Los  Angeles  riots  will  never  really 
be  known.  I  speak  today  because  per- 
haps the  greatest  injury  suffered  in  the 
riots  was  the  serious  blow  to  the  remark- 
able record  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment— a  record  of  order  and  nonvio- 
lence in  the  face  of  substantial,  unbear- 
able provocation — which  has  brought  so 
mucii  dignity,  so  much  patriotism,  and 
so  much  suppoit  to  the  movement. 

Another  reason  that  I  speak  today  is 
that  we  had  a  little  flurry  in  Philadel- 
phia last  night.  We  have  already  had 
one  in  Springfield,  Mass.  We  had  such 
reactions  last  year  in  Newark.  N.J.; 
Rochester,  N.Y.:  and  New  York  City. 

The  entire  face  of  society — and  espe- 
cially of  those  of  us  who  have  been  so  ar- 
dent in  this  movement — must  be  turned 
against  any  such  trend. 

Bloodshed  and  anarchy,  arson  and 
murder— whatever  their  deep-seated  so- 
cial or  psychological  causes — carmot  be 
tolerated  in  a  society  founded  upon  the 
mle  of  law. 

As  one  who  has  spent  his  entire  public 
career  working  in  the  cause  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  civil  rights.  I  shall  be 
among  the  first  to  sit  down  calmly  and 
assess  the  causes  and  the  added  cures 
for  this  madness  now  that  the  storm  Is 


over.  However,  I  cannot  condone  bar- 
gains or  bribery  as  a  means  of  assuring 
order.  Nor  can  I  subscribe  to  the  al- 
legedly simple  answers  which  we  are  be- 
ginning to  hear — "Let  the  courts  and  the 
police  get  tough."  "Let  the  civil  rights 
leaders  control  their  people."  "Let  there 
be  a  halt  to  civil  rights  demonstrations." 
Such  proposals  refer  even  to  those  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  nonviolent 
demonstrations  which  have  touched  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation. 

We  should  not  pennit  these  arsonists, 
mui'derers,  and  snipers  to  destroy  the 
benefits  derived  from  these  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  great  movement  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity must  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  actions  of  the  hoodlums  of  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  this 
Nation  to  expand  freedom  for  all.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  ignore 
the  riots. 

Though  progress  has  been  all  too  pain- 
fully slow  in  education,  housing,  jobs, 
and  even  in  voting,  we  have  accomplished 
more  in  the  past  decade  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

Now,  in  the  very  week  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  disenfranchised  Negroes 
are  streaming  to  registration  offices  in 
the  South,  within  weeks  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Commission,  and  within  a  month  of  the 
opening  of  a  substantial  number  of  newly 
desegregated  schools  in  the  South,  this 
new,  worse  than  ever,  violence  erupts. 
The  ones  who  are  hurt  the  most  by  the 
action  of  these  hoodlums  are  not  those 
in  the  white  power  structure,  of  Los 
Angeles,  nor  the  bigots  and  the  racist. 
The  American  people  are  the  ones  who 
suffer.  It  is  not  only  the  Negro  home 
owner  in  Watts,  the  shopkeepers,  or  the 
parents  of  children  who  have  been  shot 
by  snipers,  who  suffer,  but  also — without 
any  relationship  to  actual  participa- 
tion— those  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try who  are  working  loyally  and  devot- 
edly for  freedom  now. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen.  We  Y  ave 
worked  for  the  cause  too  long  to  allow 
the  progress  won  at  such  cost,  by  so 
many,  to  be  jeopardized  and  damaged. 
Mr.  President,  the  violence  which  has 
occurred  in  Los  Angeles  is  a  disease. 
It  must  be  treated  as  a  disease  which  can 
destroy  the  life  and  the  vitality  of  the 
civil  rights  cause  and  which,  therefore, 
must  be  cured,  operated  upon,  and  sup- 
pressed before  it  spreads. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  look  at  the 
causes  of  the  riots.  We  mu.st  examine 
the  question  of  whether  the  repeal  of 
California's  fair  housing  law  contributed 
to  the  mounting  discontent.  We  must 
explore  the  reasons  for  the  absence  of  a 
genuine  anti-poverty  program  in  Los 
Angeles.  We  must  decide  w^hat  kind  of 
program  at  the  Federal  level  can  be  ini- 
tiated immediately  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
sures. I  intend  to  cooperate  fully  in 
this  task  on  the  Federal  level. 

Today  I  call  upon  the  victims  of  these 
riots — all  those  who  are  a  part  of  the 
American  civil  rights  movement — to 
speak  out  strongly  and  to  close  the  ranks 
quickly  against  this  disaster  so  that, 
with  peace  restored,  we  can  return  to  the 
great,  arduous  task  of  building  a  society 
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with  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all. 

Mr.  President,  with  others  in  this  body 
and  in  the  United  States,  I  turn  my  face 
against  violence,  and  join  in  supporting 
its  suppression.  At  one  and  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  condone  bargaining  or 
appeasing.  We  must  look  to  the  things 
that  we  can  do  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  we  not 
be  disheartened  by  what  has  occurred, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  close 
ranks  and  continue  our  progress.  It  is 
important  for  the  Federal  Establishment 
to  realize  its  responsibility  not  only  to 
assist,  but  also  to  urge  the  authorities  in 
California  to  take  the  required  actions 
to  reduce  the  mounting  discontent  which 
lias  produced  this  terrible  disaster  in 
the  United  States,  a  disaster  which  is 
liarmful  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  our  image  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1966— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  16,  1965.  pp.  20461- 
20463,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repQ^ft? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  committee  of  conference 
provides  total  appropriations  of  $8,011,- 
331,500.  a  decrease  of  $11,770,000  from 
the  Senate  allowance,  an  increase  of 
$47,297,000  over  the  House  allowance,  but 
a  decrease  of  $282,482,500  from  the 
budget  estimates  for  1966.  The  total 
amount  approved  exceeds  the  appropria- 
tions for  1965  by  $308,936,500. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  total 
appropriation  is  $547,607,500  or  $10  mil- 
lion less  than  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  $40,536,500  less  than  the  budget  es- 
timates for  1966. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
what  did  the  conference  committee  do 
with  relation  to  the  administrative  costs 
on  research  grants  to  private  institu- 
tions? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  and  I  had  a 
meeting  with  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 


fense yesterday  afternoon.    This  subject 
came  up.   The  House  provision  provided : 

None  of  the  funds  provided  herein  shall 
be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for 
the  conduct  of  a  research  project  an  amount 
equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  such 
project. 

That  was  the  language  to  which  we 
agreed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  the  Senate 
sti-uck  out  the  House  provision,  and  the 
matter  went  to  conference. 

Mr.  HILL,  We  did;  we  deleted  it  and 
took  it  to  conference. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.    And  the   con- 
ference committee  agreed  to  retain  the 
House  language. 
Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  same  sit- 
uation applies  with  respect  to  the  inde- 
pendent offices  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  The  situ- 
ation was  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
independent  offices  bill  as  it  is  on  the 
pending  conference  report,  with  respect 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Otherwise, 
there  were  not  many  fundamental  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     I     thank    the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  it  contained  an  allowance  of  $20 
million  for  "Advances  for  employment 
services"  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  merged  with  the  account 
"Grants  to  States  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  employment  service 
administration"  and  to  be  repaid  as  may 
be  hereafter  provided  by  law.  Since  the 
preparation  of  the  budget,  the  estimate 
of  insured  unemployment  has  been  re- 
duced. The  resulting  savings  in  admin- 
istrative expenses  under  the  "Grants  to 
States"  appropriation  is  approximately 
$10  milhon.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
this  additional  sum  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  specified  by  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  amendment  No.  1,  and 
reduced  the  amount  provided  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  $10  million. 

For  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Vv^elfare  the  total  appropri- 
ation approved  by  the  conferees  is  $7,- 
410,170,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,770,000  from 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
a  reduction  of  $241,904,000  from  the 
budget  estimates,  and  an  increase  of 
$37,150,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

The  Senate  approved  $604,000  for  the 
planning  of  a  second  laboratory  facility 
for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  at 
BeltsviUe,  Md.  The  conferees  rejected 
the  Senate  amendment.  Progress  on 
construction  of  the  first  laboratory  for 
which  planning  funds  were  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  which  construc- 
tion funds  were  made  available  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  has  been  disappointing.  The 
Congress  was  informed  last  year  when 
it  provided  funds  for  construction  that 
the  building  would  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  fiscal  year  1966.  A  report  re- 
ceived after  the  Senate  had  added  the 
planning  fimds  for  the  second  labora- 


tory indicates  that  the  planning  for  the 
first  laboratoi-y  will  not  be  completed 
until  late  in  fiscal  year  1966,  and  con- 
struction in  1968. 

The  conferees  approved  the  Senate 
amendments  for  the  Office  of  Education, 
disallowing  the  $10  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  residential  vocational 
education  schools  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  all  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  operating  costs,  and  disallow- 
ing $9,050,000  for  construction  loans  for 
academic  facilities  under  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
The  Senate  amendment  providing  $50,- 
000  under  "Research  and  training.  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration" 
to  allow  program  planning  grants  of  $25,- 
000  each  to  the  Georgia  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga..  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center 
at  Fisherville,  Va.,  was  not  approved  by 
the  conferees. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  item  "Building  and 
facilities,"  Public  Health  Service,  effect- 
ing a  net  reduction  of  $454,000.  The 
Senate  added  $20,000  for  development  of 
a  master  plan  for  an  Appalachian  en- 
vironmental health  field  station,  for 
which  there  was  an  estimate,  $250,000 
for  planning  an  extension  at  the  Dental 
Health  Center  in  San  Francisco,  $75,000 
for  planning  funds  for  an  addition  to 
the  Narragansett  Shellfish  Laboratory, 
and  $1,550,000  for  additions  to  the  Clin- 
ical Center  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  amendment  also  disallowed 
the  $2,350,000  sought  for  construction 
of  a  Middle  Atlantic  Water  Pollution 
Control  LaboratoiT  for  which  no  site  has 
been  selected.  The  conferees  also  agreed 
to  the  Senate  direction  in  its  report  that 
unobligated  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1932  for  planning  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  laboratories  be  utilized  for 
planning  additional  laboratories  at  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  and  in  the  Vicksburg-Jack- 
son  area  of  Mississippi,  and  added  a  third 
laboratory  to  be  located  in  the  area  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  University  at  Stev- 
ens Point,  Wis. 

The  Senate  had  deleted  the  $301,000 
increase  voted  by  the  House  for  "Injury 
control,"  Public  Health  Service.  The 
conferees  voted  to  restore  $151,000  of  the 
Senate  cut. 

For  "Hospital  construction  activities" 
the  Senate  voted  the  full  budget  estimate 
of  $303,304,000,  an  increase  of  $44,215,- 
000  over  the  House  allowance,  and  de- 
leted the  provision  of  $1.5  million  for  a 
multiservice  facility  for  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  to  be  located  in 
Peoria,  111.,  in  the  absence  of  an  authori- 
zation for  the  facility  in  this  program, 
and  added  a  proviso  limiting  the  Federal 
share  of  experimental  construction  or 
equipment  projects  under  section  624  to 
two-thirds  of  the  total  cost. 

The  conferees  approved  the  Senate  al- 
lowance of  the  full  budget  estimate  and 
the  proviso  limiting  the  Federal  share 
of  projects  under  section  624,  but  added 
back  the  provision  for  the  multiservice 
facility  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  but  limited  the  Federal 
share  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  costs  in 
lieu  of  the  75  percent  provided  by  the 
House. 
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The  conferees  accepted  one-half  of  the 
Senate  increase  of  $266,000  for  "Occu- 
pational health"  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  the  clinical  research  already  un- 
derway in  West  Virginia  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  study  of  pneumoconiosis  and 
other  respiratory  diseases  in  coal  miners. 

The  conferees  likewise  accepted  one- 
half  of  the  increase  of  $1  million  added 
by  the  Senate  for  equipment  replacement 
in  the  general  hospitals  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service,  making  available  $1,364,- 
000  over  the  budget  request  for  the  pur- 
pose which  will  leave  an  estimated  back- 
log of  some  $700,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  Senate  will  expect  the 
Department  to  request  sufficient  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1967  to  complete  the 
equipment  replacement  program  for  the 
entire  hospital  complex. 

Tiie  conferees  rejected  the  Senate 
amendment,  section  205,  which  would 
have  denied  the  use  of  any  funds  in  title 
II  for  the  closing,  or  planning  for  clos- 
ing, or  for  any  activity  in  connection 
with  the  closing  of  any  Public  Health 
Service  hospital. 

For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
the  Senate  added  $30.3  million.  The 
conferees  reduced  the  Senate  increase  by 
S9.1  million,  allowing  an  increase  of  $21.2 
million  over  the  House  allowance. 

Reductions  from  the  Senate  Increases 
were  made  as  follows:  $2.2  million  of  the 
$2.5  million  added  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  General  Medical  Sciences; 
$400,000  of  the  $800,000  added  by  the 
Senate  for  "Biologies  standards";   $3.5 


million  of  the  $7  million  added  by  the 
Senate  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health;  the  $2  million  added  by 
the  Senate  for  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute; and  $1  million  of  the  $4.5  million 
added  by  the  Senate  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness.  The  reductions  for  the  most 
part  reflected  the  additional  funds  sought 
in  a  supplemental  e'^timate  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke 
program.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to 
allow  $1  million  for  the  program  against 
rubella  or  German  measles  for  which  the 
Senate  added  $500,000,  reducing  the 
Senate  allowance  of  $750,000  additional 
for  the  program  on  oi'gan  transplanta- 
tion to  3250,000. 

The  conferees  rejected  the  Senate  in- 
crease of  $60,000,  within  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 
Welfare  Administration,  for  additional 
personnel  to  operate  from  Washington  in 
a  field  liaison  capacity. 

The  conferees  rejected  the  Senate 
amendment  deleting  the  House-added 
section  203  on  indirect  costs  of  research 
and  accepted  the  section  as  written  by 
the  House. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 


certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  7765,  which  was  read,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23,  41,  47.  49,  and  50  to  the 
bin  (H.R.  7765)  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes",  and 
concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$10,000,000". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- , 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  setting 
forth  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1965,  the  budget  estimates  for  1966,  the 
House  allowance,  the  Senate  allowance, 
and  the  conference  agreement  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


D> 


fxit!. 


>f  I.chnr,  iitrl  Ilvnlih,  Edncntlon,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Apprnpriatiov  Act,  1966,  II. li.  7765 


Item 


Title  I— Department  or  Labor 

MANPOWER  ADMINBTRATION 

Oinoc  Of  Maniiiiwfr  Ailministrator,  salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer  from  nniMnploymont  titist  fund 

Manpo\ser  d-jvi'lopnient  and  irainiiig  activities 

.\rea  ri'drvcl  ipiiient  activities 

Trade  adjuslnirnt  activities 

F  inn  latior  coiitrai-tor  registration, activities. - 

IJureau  of  Appri  niiccsliip  and  Traiiiinu,  salaries  and  e.xpcnscs 

iJureiu  of  Kiiiployiiiont  Security,  salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer  from  unem;iloyment  trust  fund.. 

.Vdvaiices  for  employ  men  t  services 

Limitation  on  grants  to  .States  for  lutemploynient  compensation  and  employnient 

service  adininistntion 

Uneiiiployme'it  coniiiensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen 

Comiiliaiic*'  activitiis.  Me\ic)»n  farm  labor  program 

i«  il  iri"'<  and  expenses,  Mexican  farm  labor  pro^'ram 

Total,  Manpower  Administration.. 

LABOR-MANAOEMENT  RELATIONS 

I.a^><)r-ManapemeIl^  .-Services  .\dministnitlon 

T'.'ir'  in  111  \  el<T,in:-"  Ke»-tiiployinent  Kixlits 

T'll.il.  lal>'ir-ri:;inacement  relations, _. 

XVA<.E  AND  LIBOR  ST \NDARDS 

I!  ir«';iii  of  Ui»Hir  ."^tandaris  .  '  

\V. I  lien's  Hureail    .  . 

W  lire  and  Hour  Division     .. 

Iviri  .11  oi  r.  Ill  ploy  i-e:    t  ''•miM'nsation,  s;ilaries  and  exjienaes.. 

iiiiisfei"^  from  trr-i  funds 

r::iliii/\(ts'  com[Mf.«.ifioi;  ijaiuis  and  expenses.. 


1  otal.  \va;."e  ar.d  lal<«>r  standards 


lU  KEAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


Appropriation, 
ascal  year  IOCS 


$396,906,000 

8,  ."iOO,  COO 

344,000 

3''0,000 

5,722,000 


(13. 952, 500) 


(455.636.000) 

137, 000, 000 

800,000 

(800,000) 


549,622,000 


7, 743, 300 

S20,  7U0 


8,564.000 


3,674,60<) 

TW.  2(H) 

20.  <j,')2,  0(X1 

4,  .VJ4.200 

(02, 100) 

52,650.000 


82.610.000 


Budget 
estimates,  1966 


$16. 780, 000 
(15.328,000) 
273,500,000 


39,280,000 

(492, 100, 000) 
141, 000, 000 


470. 560. 000 


8. 580. 000 


8,580.000 


3, 172,(X)0 

860,  (MM) 

20,  4()5,  (MM) 

4,311.000 

fta,  (KH); 

49,  6(m;,  000 


78, 3.54.  (MX) 


.*<  u  iries  iind  exj^nse 

hi  KEAC  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  AFFAIRS 

Siljru'S  and  exjH'nses 


18,542.000 


881,500 


^,601.000 


1.204.000 


House 
allowance 


$7,794,000 

( ) 

273.500,000 


6, 665, 000 

2, 160. 000 

(15,434.000) 


(492. 100. 000) 
131.000.000 


421.119.000 


8.580,000 


8,580.000 


3, 2-20,  COO 

860,000 

20, 905, 000 

4. 495, 000 

(ti;{,  (MX); 

48,  .WO,  (M)0 


78.010.000 


19,601.000 


Senate 
allowance 


$7,794,000 
273,"  500.' 666 


6.665,000 

2,160,000 

(15.434.000) 

20. 000, 000 

(492, 100, 000) 
131.000.000 


441,119,000 


8,580,000 


8,580,000 


3,242,500 

HtiO,  (MM) 

20, 905,  000 

4, 495, 0(M) 

(&,  0(M)) 

48, 530, 000 


78, 032, 500 


19,726.000 


1,204.000 


1.204.000 


Conference 
agreement 


$7,794,000 
"273."566,"666' 


6.665.000 

2. 160, 000 

(15.434,000) 

10.000.000 

(492.100,000) 
131,000,000 


431,119,000 


8,580,000 


8,580,000 


3, 242, 500 

860, 0(M) 

20,905,000 

4,495,000 

(63.000) 

48.530,000 


78,032,500 


19,726,000 


1,204.000 
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Deparimenis  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1966,  H.R.  7765— Continued 


Item 


Title  II — Department  of  HEW — Continued 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLIOTOR 

Salaries  and  expenses ._ - 

Transfer  from  unemployment  trust  fund 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Salaries  and  expenses -■ 

Transfer  from  unemployment  trust  fund 


Total  appropriations.  Department  of  Labor 

Title  U— Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


FOOD  AKD  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and  expenses... 
Buildings  and  facilities. 


Total,  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education.. — 

Higher  education  facilities  construction 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

( irants  for  public  libraries.. 

Payments  to  school  districts 

Assistance  for  school  construction 

Defense  educational  activities 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped. -- 

Cooijerative  research - 

Kdiicationai  research  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies.- -. 

Salaries  and  exi)enses - - 


Total,  OfTice  of  Education. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINnSTRATION 

Grants  to  States - 

]{r?earch  and  training - 

Uoscarch  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Injury  control. 

Chronic  diseases  and  licalth  of  the  aged 

Communicable  disease  activities 

Community  hejilth  practice  and  research 

Control  of  tuberculosis 

Control  of  venereal  diseases.. 

Dental  services  and  resources.  --- 

Nursing  services  and  resources — 

Hospital  construction  activities 

Construction  of  health  educational  facilities - 

Environmental  health  sciences -- 

Air  fwllution - -- 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation 

Occupational  henlth -- - 

Hadiological  health 

Water  supply  anil  water  pollution  control 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction 

Hospitals  and  medical  care  — 

Foreign  ciunrantine  activities 

National  Institutes  of  Hcfilth: 

General  research  and  services - -- 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences -.— 

Biologies  standards — .-- 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 

National  Cancer  Institute -- 

Special  cancer  research - 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.. 

Construction  of  community  inenuil  health  centers 

National  Heart  Institute...  .  --- - 

National  Institute  of  DenUd  Research 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Alleruv  and  Infectious  Diseases 

.National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 

Grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities 


Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Scientific  activities  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

National  health  statistics.     .   - 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Retired  pay  of  coinmissioned  ollicers  (indefinite) 

Oflice  of  t he  Surgeon  ( ieneral ,  .salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  PubUc  Health  Service. 


ST.  ELIZABETHS  IIOSWTAL 


Salaries  and  e^i>enses  (indefinite).. 
Buildings  and  facilities 


Total,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital... 

SOCIAL  SFXIKITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation  on  salaries  and  exj^nses. 
Limitation  on  construction 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1905 


$5, 047, 000 
(136,000) 


3,050,000 
(140, 000) 

668, 316, 500 


Budget 
estimates,  1966 


$5, 300, 000 
(136,000) 


3, 545, 000 
(140,000) 

588,144,000 


40, 370, 000 
10,875,000 


5, 1245, 000 


50.352.000 
6. 324, 000 


House 
allowance 


$5,401,000 
(136, 000) 


3, 545, 000 
(140,000) 


537, 460, 000 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


$5,401,000 
(136, 000) 


3,545,000 
(140,000) 


60,352,000 
6, 720, 000 


66,676,000 


158, 

463, 

11, 

65, 
332, 

68. 

348, 

10, 

15, 

1, 

20, 


296,000 
150,000 
950, 000 
000,000 
000,000 
400,000 
6(33, 000 
500, 000 
840,000 
5(M3.000 
500.000 
127. 500 


257,491,000 

641, 750, 000 
11.950.000 
65, 000, 000 

347, 000, 000 
.W.  190, 000 

412. 608, 000 

21,  .500, 000 

25, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

23, 072, 000 


1, 481, 806, 500 


100, 100, 000 

41,065,000 

2,000,000 

3, 232, 000 


146.397,000 


1,848,561,000 


124.000,000 

45, 845. 000 

2, 000, 000 

3,415,000 


56, 072. 000 


262,491,000 

641,750,000 
11,950,000 
55, 000, 000 

347, 000, 000 
50, 078, 000 

412,608,000 

21,500,000 

25,000,000 

1,000.000 

2.000.000 

22, 562, 000 


557,607.500 


60,352,000 
6,324,000 


56, 676, 000 


252, 491, 000 

632, 700, 000 
11,950,000 
55, 000, 000 

347, 000, 000 
50, 078, 000 

412.608,000 

21.500,000 

25.000.000 

1.000.000 

2.000.000 

22. 562. 000 


1.852.939,000 


175, 200, 000 


22, 512, 000 

3, 880, 000 

53, 908,  ono 

20, 974, 000 

2S.  230, 000 

1(1,932,000 

10,105,000 

7,228,000 

21,6(i0,000 

245,907,000 

110,7S2,O(M) 

9, 380,  (MX) 

20, 995, 000 

9, 170, 000 

,-),  194,(XK) 

19, 720, 0(.)0 

35, 12G.  000 

90,000,000 

65,064,000 

7,009,000 

164, 190, 000 

"'"4;^969,'oo6" 
42,  (596, 000 

138, 970, 000 
10,000,000 

188,273,000 
35,  IM)U,  000 

12.M71,000 
20,190,000 

113, 344,  (ton 
70,100,000 
88, 089. 000 
58,000,000 


1,058,992,000 
1,(M)0,(K)0 
(i,  304,  000 
3, 9.58,  (M)0 
(7, 155, 000) 
0,214,000 

1,873, 250,  (M)0 


(9. 537. 000) 
2, 032, 000 


2, 032. 000 


(331.626,000) 
(5.  750, 000) 


7,781,000 

4,199,000 

61, 203, 000 

39,347,0(M) 

03,482,000 

15, 0ti6, 000 

10,392,000 

7, 903,  000 

-  21,075,000 

305, 304, 000 

90.  599, 000 

15,9.33,000 

24, 403, 000 

9, 293, 000 

5.  .5S4, 000 

20. 818, 000 

40,601.000 

100,000.000 

56, 846, 000 

7,311,000 

58, 719, 000 

122,338,000 

6,406,000 

53, 524, 000 
149,908,000 

'"268,"9()9i'66o 
5(1,  OIK),  000 
131,612,(MHI 
22,177,000 
119.203,000 
74, 987, 000 
92,1. "a.  000 
56,  tM)0, 000 


1 


146,056,000 
6, 000, 000 
7,  .31 0,000 
.5,010,000 
(7,850.000) 
6,  G4S,  000 


2. 076. 764, 000 


(9. 390. 000) 
1,977.000 


1. 977. 000 


(358,092,000) 
(11,860,000) 


124.000,000 

46, 045. 000 

2, 000, 000 

3,415.000 


175, 460. 000 


1.833.889,000 


124, 000, 000 

46,095,000 

2, 000,  (KK) 

3,415,000 


175,510.000 


9,431,000 

4,500,000 

00, 453,  (KM) 

31.347,  (M)0 

60,482,000 

15,  660,  000 

10, 392.  (M)0 

7, 9o;!,  000 

21,075,000 

2.59, 089, 000 

90, 599, 000 

15,933,(X)0 

26,037,(K)0 

9, 842, 000 

5,  724, 000 

21,044,000 

44,  .514, 000 

100, 000, 000 

57,710.000 

7,311,000 

59, 969, 000 

122, 338, 000 

6, 406, 000 

53. 524.  OOO 
153. 618, 000 

"2()8i^909^000 
.50.  OlK).  (MM) 

1.36.412,000 
2--M77,000 

121,203,000 
74, 987, 000 
92,15.3.000 
56, 000,  000 


1,157,756,000 
6,  (KM),  000 
7, 230,  000 
.5,010,000 
(7, 850,  0(M1) 
6,  648, 000 


8.977.000 

4.199.000 

67. 453,  ()(M) 

31,  497,  000 

55, 482,  (MX) 

l,5,(ififi,f«M) 

10,392,0(M) 

8,383,IK»0 

IS.  075,  000 

3a3,3O4,000 

90.  599,0(M) 

15,983.000 

26. 037. 000 

9,842,000 

5, 990, 000 

21,044,000 

44.514.0(H) 

91,000,000 

58.710.000 

7.311,000 

00, 409, 000 

124,8.38,000 

7, 20(),  0(M) 

55,024,000 
158, 618, 000 

"iis.'gogi^ooo 

50,  (M)O,  000 
138, 412, 0(H) 
23, 677, 000 
1-23. 203, 000 
77, 987, 000 
96, 653. 000 
56,000,000 


2,047,696,000 


(9. 532.  OOO) 
1, 977, 000 


1,977,000 


(355,092,000) 
(11,860,000) 


1,1S8, 0.56, 000 

5,  (MM),  000 
7, 230, 000 
5,510,000 

(7, 8.50, 0(M1) 

6,  618, 000 


,106,902,000 


(9,532.000) 
1, 977, 000 


1,977.000 


(355, 092. 000) 
(11,860.000) 


$5.40L00O 
(136. 000) 


3.545,000 
(140, 000) 


547, 607. 500 


50.352,000 
5.720,000 


66,072,000 


2,52. 491.  POO 

632. 700. 000 
11,950,000 
55.000.000 

347, 000. 000 
50.078.000 

412.608.000 

21.500,000 

25,000.000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

22, 562. 000 


1.833,889,000 


124.000,000 

46,045,000 

2,  tX)0, 000 

3,415,(KX) 


175.460,000 


8,977,000 

4,350,000 

67.4.53.000 

31,497,000 

55, 4S2, 000 
15,666,000 
10,392,000 

8.383,000 
19,  57.5. 00(1 
303, 304, 000 
90.  599, 0(X) 
15, 9s:i,  00(1 
26,037,000 

9,842,000 

5, 857, 000 
21,044,000 
44,514,000 
91,000.(K)0 
58, 210. 000 

7.311.000 

00,409.000 

122. 638. 000 

6. 806. 000 

55.024,000 
158. 618, 000 

"2i2,'469^6o6 

50,  (HXt,  (MMi 
136. 412.  (M 10 
2.3,  677,  (XMi 
123,203,0(Ml 
77, 987, 000 
95, 6.53. 00(1 
56, 000.  (KXl 


1,178,9.56,000 
,5,000,000 
7.230,000 
5. 510. 000 
(7.850,(K)0) 
6,648.000 


2.098.820,000 


(9,532,000) 
1.977,000 


1,977.000 


(355,092,000) 
(11,860.000) 
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Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1966,  H.R.  7766 — Continued 


Item 


Title  II— Department  of  HEW — Continued 

WELyxKE  ADMINISTRATION 


Grants  to  States  for  puMic  assistance 

Assistance  for  repatriated  U.S.  nationals 

Bureau  of  Family  Services,  salaries  and  expenses 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare 

Children's  liurcuii.  salaries  and  expenses.— 

Juvenile  delintiutncy  and  youth  offenses — 

Office  of  Aging,  sal.irics  and  expenses 

Cooperative  resfiinli  or  demonstration  projects 

Research  ;inil  triiiiiiup  (siK-cial  foreign  currency  program). 
Otlice  of  tlie  Commissioner,  salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  Welfare  Administration. 


SPECI/U.  INSTITt'TIONa 


.\mericaii  Printing  Honse  for  the  Blind — 
Freedmcn's  Hospital - 

Gallaudct  Ciiilcjie,  salaries  and  expenses... 

Oallaudet  CoUeee,  construction 

Howard  University,  salaries  and  expenses, 
iloward  University,  construction 


Total,  siKxial  Institutions. 


OrnCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  fund 

Office  of  Audit,  salaries  and  exjienses -. 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  fund. - 

Office  of  Field  Administration 


Transfers. 


Surplus  property  utilization 

Oflice  of  the  (ieneral  Counsel,  salaries  and  expenses. 


Transfer 


Educational  television  facilities.. 

Total  OlVice  of  the  Secretary - 

APPALAail.VN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMEN'T    PROGRAM 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education,  Oflice  of  Education. 

Hospital  construction  activities,  I'uhlic  Health  Service 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction,  I'uXAXc  Health  Service 


Total,  Ajipalachian  regional  development  program. 


Totd,  direct  appropriations.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare   

Indefinite  appropriations. .-. - 


Total,  direct  and  indirect  appropriations,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare » - 


Title  111— National  Labor  Relations  Board 

salaries  and  exiH'nses - .- 

Title  IV— National  Mediation  Boakd 

Sjlaries  and  exjienses - 

Title  V— Railroad  Uetikement  Board 


L:initatio;i  on  salaries  and  expenses 

I'aynient  for  military  service  credits - 

Title  VI— Federal  Mediatios  and  Conciliation  Servke 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Titl£  VII— Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin 

Contribution  to  Interstate  Commisilon  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin 

Title  VIII— U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 

Limitation  on  operation  and  maintenance  and  capital  outlay 

Title  IX— Federal  Radiation  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses ~ 


Granfl  total... 

Con.-.istin!j  of— 

Direct  appropriation.'? 

Indefinite  appropriations. 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  I'JGS 


$3, 187, 900, 000 

373,000 

5,514,000 

127, 830, 000 

4,  3Uh.  000 

11,500.000 

Si>7,  UOO 

1,  700, 000 

i,'i64,'o66' 


3.  340, 900,  000 


if&,  000 

4,03«,UO0 
1, 9J«.  000 
3ti7,000 
«.  843,  OOO 
1.810,000 


18, 849, 000 


3, 281, 000 
(479, 000) 


3, 939, 000 

(1.310.000) 

1.001.000 

1,  267.  500 

(907.  (»00) 

13.  OOO,  OOO 


22, 488, 500 


8, 000, 000 

21.00*).  (KKI 

3.  0(H),  000 


32. 000. 000 


6, 909. 034,  OOO 
10. 692, 000 


6. 985, 726, 000 


2li,  157, 500 


2,022.000 


(10.700.000) 
13,  834,  000 


6,334,000 


5.000 


(7, 018, 000) 


Budget 
estimates,  1966 


$3,242,100,000 

332,000 

6,256,000 

162, 000, 000 

4,494,000 

10, 000, 000 

703.000 

2,  (XK),  000 

1,200,000 

1,291,000 


3, 430, 376,  OOO 


909.000 
4.  624,  OtK) 
2.  277, 000 

308,000 

10. 982, 000 

2, 920, 000 


22. 020, 000 


3.811,000 

(483,000) 

3, 180,  000 

(493, 000) 

1,886,000 

(1.3-26,000) 

1.  a53, 000 

1.43.5,000 

(879, 000) 

11.826,000 


23, 191, 000 


7, 634. 82.%  000 
17, 249. 000 


7,702,395,000 

7,  fSV>,  7ai,  OOO 
If.,  692, 000 


7, 652, 074. 000 


28, 165. 000 


2,050,000 


Un,  6.'>0,  oai) 
16.  f<r».  000 


6, 652, 000 


5.000 


(7,076,000) 


166.000 


House 
allowance 


$3,000,000,000 

332,000 

6,061,000 

162,000,000 

4,494,000 

1, 750, 000 

500,000 

1.882,000 

1.200,000 

1,175.000 


3, 179.  414, 000 


1. 000, 000 
4.  624. 000 
2.  277, 0(K) 
308,000 
10,  ■*82.  000 
2,  920, 000 


22,111,000 


3, 570, 000 
(483,  000) 

3.313,000 
(510, 000) 

1, 772. 000 
(1,326,000) 

1,  0,t3.  000 

1.  435.  000 
(879,  000) 

8, 826, 000 


19,969,000 


7, 355. 638, 000 
17.382.000 


8,293,814,000 

8,276,565,000 
17,249,000 


7. 373.  020, 000 


28.  Um").  (X» 


2.050,000 


(Ifl.d.'^.O.OOO) 
16, 558, 000 


6,610,000 


5,000 


(7,076,000) 


lft6.000 


7,964,034,000 

7,940,652,000 
17,  .382, 000 


Senate 
allowance 


$3,000,000,000 

332.000 

6, 081. 000 

162,000.000 

4,494.000 

8,250,000 

500,000 

1, 882, 000 

1, 200, 000 

1,235,000 


3, 185, 974, 000 


1,00(^000 
4,621,000 

2,277,000 

384.000 

la  982, 000 

2;  920, 000 


22;  187. 000 


3. 570, 000 
(483, 000) 

3, 313, 000 
(510, 000) 

1,  772, 000 
(1,326,000) 

1,053,000 

1,  43,5.  000 

(879, 000) 

300,000 


11, 443, 000 


7, 394, 3.')8. 000 
17,382,UK1 


7,411,040,000 


28, 165. 000 


2i  050. 000 


(10^  6.V).  000) 
KH558.000 


6v  610, 000 


5,000 


(7,076,000) 


166,000 


8,023,101,600 

8,00.5,719,500 
17,382,000 


Conference 
agreement 


$3,000,000,000 

332. 000 
6,081,000 
162, 000, 000 
4,  494, 000 
6,750,000 
-500, 000 
1, 882, 000 
1,200,000 
1, 175, 000 


3.  184,  414. 000 


1.000,000 
4.624,000 
2,  277. 000 
384.000 
10.  982, 000 
2,  920, 000 


Ji2. 187. 000 


3. 570, 000 
(483, 000) 

3, 313, 000 
(510, 000) 

1, 772, 000 
(1.3'26,000) 

1,  053, 000 

1,435,000 
(879,  (XX)) 

8, 826, 000 


19,969,000 


7, 392.  788, 000 
17, 382, 000 


7,410,170,000 

28. 105, 000 

2,050,000 


(10.6.50,000) 
16,558,000 


6, 610, 000 


5,000 


(7,076,000) 


166,000 


8,011,331,500 

7,99.1,949,500 
17,.W2,0(XJ 


THE  RIOTS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  racial  disturbances 
in  Los  Angeles.  Many  remedies  have 
been  prescribed.  I  think  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  today 
aboimds  in  commcnsense.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Betond  the  Los  Angbxes  Terror 

Surveying  the  wreckage,  material  and 
moral,  wrought  by  the  race  war  In  Lo6  An- 
geles gives  the  helpless  feeling  of  witnessing 
an  earthquake's  toll  or.  more  accurately,  the 
shooting  rampage  of  a  madman.  Yet  there 
are  ironies  and  lessons  In  this  horror-strewn 
spectacle. 


It  is  ironic  that  the  violence  comes  In  the 
wake  of  the  most  sweeping  civil  rights  laws 
in  the  Nation's  history.  We  will  not  draw  a 
causal  connection;  we  applaud  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation  whatever  the  defects  of 
certain  provisions.  Sociologists  note,  how- 
ever, a  possible  psychological  relatlonslilp.  in 
that  when  advances  are  made  for  a  group, 
those  members  who  do  not  feel  they  are 
benefiting  may  turn  more  bitter  than  ever. 

It  is  saddening  too  that  the  civil  rights 
leaders,  in  pursuit  of  worthy  alms,  have  done 
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so  much  to  breed  disrespect  for  the  law. 
Here  again  we  would  not  press  the  point  too 
far.  Still,  the  theory  of  obeying  only  the 
laws  a  person  likes  is  dangerous  doctrine  In 
a  civilized  society.  And  It  would  be  simple- 
minded  to  deny  any  link  between  that  no- 
tion and  the  outbreaks  In  Los  Angeles  and 
elsewhere  and,  Indeed,  the  rapid  rise  of  crime 
generally. 

In  any  event,  a  principal  lesson  is  that  the 
most  far-reaching  legislation  and  all  the 
attention-getting,  purportedly  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations cannot  alone  solve  the  fun- 
damental problems.  The  studies  all  show  it. 
Portions  of  the  Negro  community  are  on  a 
treadmill  of  Illegitimacy,  crime,  and  Isolation 
from  the  values  of  the  society. 

The  high  Negro  birth  rate  alone  Is  cause 
for  pessimism.  It  can  mean  that  for  every 
Individual  who  can  be  helped  on  the  road  to 
achievement,  two  others  may  be  caught  on 
the  treadmill.  In  the  face  of  such  circum- 
stances, a  voting  rights  act  appears  almost 
as  an  Irrelevancy. 

It  Is  utterly  unjust,  in  our  opinion,  to  lay 
the  blame  for  these  conditions  exclusively  at 
the  door  of  the  white  man.  We  may  well 
curse  the  day  that  white  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  imported  and  held  slaves;  we 
cannot,  century  after  century,  nourish  a  guilt 
complex  for  ancestral  evil.  Unless,  that  is, 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Impossible 
proposition  that  we  living  today  are  guilty 
for  every  cruelty  perpetrated  throughout  the 
eons  of  human  existence. 

Moreover,  the  individual's  responsibility  for 
his  own  life  is  fundamental  to  a  free,  civilized 
society.  Other  ethnic  or  national  groups 
have  come  to  these  shores,  some  hardly  bet- 
ter than  as  slaves  and  most  the  victims  of 
prejudice  and  exploitation  at  first;  a  great 
many  of  them  nonetheless  prospered  through 
Initiative  and  frugality.  While  It  Is  true  that 
a  black  skin  makes  a  special  difference  from 
the  others,  this  phenomenon  of  nature  Is  be- 
coming less  and  less  a  consideration  In  the 
rewards  of  citizenship,  employment  policies, 
and  social  relations. 

Not  everyone,  black,  white,  or  whatever, 
can  make  out  In  this  or  any  other  country. 
There  are  poor  whites,  whites  with  Inade- 
quate Intelligence  or  motivation,  in  Harlem, 
the  South  and  Los  Angeles;  conversely  the 
roster  of  successful  Negroes  Is  a  long  one. 
The  glory  of  America  is  that,  because  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  the  Individual,  more  people 
of  all  kinds  have  achieved  the  good  things  of 
life  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world  today 
or  at  any  time  in  history. 

But  If  the  Negro  people  as  a  group  are  to 
find  significant  improvement  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  cannot  rely  entirely  or  even 
mainly  on  the  white  majority.  The  white 
community  Is  trying  to  help.  Is  going  far 
more  than  halfway  to  meet  the  Negro,  and 
yet  In  the  end  the  Negro  must  do  much  more 
for  himself. 

That  means  in  particular,  we  think,  that 
the  civil  rights  leadership  should  turn  from 
its  spectacular  displays  and  occasional  rab- 
ble-rousing and  devote  itself  to  a  far  greater 
degree  to  Negro  individuals,  Negro  children, 
Negro  families;  to  education  In  the  home  and 
group  as  well  as  in  the  school.  We  refuse  to 
believe  that  considerable  progress  would  be 
unattainable  once  more  Negroes  acted  on  the 
realization  that  further  advancement  re- 
quires a  determined  effort  on  their  own  part. 
Hoodlums,  it  Is  said,  set  off  the  Los  Ange- 
les race  war,  which  Is  still  being  waged  as 
these  words  are  written.  Hoodlumlsm,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  be  put  down.  Meantime 
the  gangsters  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are,  in 
part  at  least,  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  a  long 
sowing  of  needless  bitterness,  dissension,  and 
contempt  for  order  and  common  decency. 


ATMOSPHERIC  WATER  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM  MERITS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL APPROVAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  presently  con- 
sidering the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act  of  1966.  Included  therein  is  an  item 
for  the  atmospheric  water  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  As 
a  Californian,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, intensely  interested  in  any  program 
that  will  increase  precipitation  and  pro- 
vide additional  water  for  our  rivers  and 
streams,  water  which  is  so  badly  needed 
in  many  parts  of  our  Nation,  and  our 
vast  parched  areas,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
recommend  to  the  Senate  sufficient  funds 
to  continue  the  comprehensive  programs 
of  the  Bureau. 

There  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the 
fine  newspapers  in  my  State  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  weather  modifica- 
tion by  means  of  seeding  of  clouds.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
from  the  Bakersfield  Californian  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Bakersfield  Californian,  July  24, 

1965) 

More  Water  Available  Artificially 

(More  than  20  years  ago,  a  pair  of  General 
Electric  Co.  researchers  sent  a  tiny  airplane 
aloft  with  a  load  of  dry  Ice.  The  purpose 
was  to  confirm  an  accidental  laboratory  dis- 
covery— that  clouds  of  moisture  could  be 
persuaded  to  drop  their  water  burden  If  an 
artificial  nucleus  were  provided.  The  results 
of  that  flight  opened  the  door  to  unrestrained 
predictions  about  how  man  would  soon  con- 
trol his  weather  environment.  Now  after 
two  decades,  these  dreams  appear  unful- 
filled. Is  practical  weather  modification  an 
elusive  mirage?  Has  mankind  enjoyed  the 
rewards  of  more  water  from  the  sky? 
Strangely,  a  meaningful  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions may  come  right  here  in  the  southern 
San  Joaquin  Valley  because  of  several  re- 
cent— and  some  old — developments.  Because 
of  the  local  Importance  of  these  develop- 
ments, the  Bakersfield  Californian  presents 
a  four-part  commentary  on  the  present 
status  of  weather  modification  as  it  relates 
in  increasing  rainfall.  It  has  been  prepared 
by  Bill  Mead,  a  recognized  water  specialist 
of  this  area.) 

PART  1 

How  do  you  get  people  to  pay  for  rain? 

In  a  few  words,  this  Is  probably  the  best 
answer  to  another  question:  Why  hasn't 
cloud  seeding  accomplished  more  In  the  past 
20  years? 

During  these  same  years,  Americans  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  on  projects  to  har- 
ness the  water  of  countless  rivers  and  move 
already  fallen  rain  to  places  where  It  didn't 
fall.  Yet  there's  impressive  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  these  water-diversion  projects 
could  be  handsomely  augmented  by  arti- 
ficially stimulating  more  rainfall  in  water- 
short  areas — for  example,  Kern  County 


it's   being   transported,   regardless   how   far 
away. 

It's  far  different  with  cloud  seeding.  After 
all,  who  can  prove  that  It  wouldn't  have 
rained  anyway? 

Only  piles  of  statistics,  gleaned  over  years 
of  practical  research,  can  bring  to  light  the 
kind  of  Ironclad  evidence  It  takes  to  measure 
the  economic  value  of  cloud  seeding. 

Surprising  to  many  people,  much  of  the 
available  evidence  about  the  economic  value 
of  cloud  seeding  has  been  developed  right 
here  in  Kern  County. 

For  more  than  15  years,  a  Taft-based  firm 
called  Precipitation  Control  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia has  stretched  a  'poor  boy's"  budget 
to  lay  plumes  of  silver  Iodide  smoke  (the 
modern  successor  to  dry  Ice)  on  the  billow- 
ing crowns  of  thotisands  of  miles  of  rain 
clouds.  Starting  on  the  valley's  west  side. 
the  firm  has  recently  expanded  Its  activities 
to  the  skies  over  the  Sierra  foothills. 

Always  faced  with  the  built-in  problem  of 
how  to  get  paid  for  its  work,  the  Taft  firm 
has  survived  through  private  contributions 
and  the  unwavering  support  of  the  Kern 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Because  Its  operations  have  been  nip  and 
tuck  financially.  Precipitation  Control  Co. 
has  never  been  able  to  mount  a  weather 
modification  campaign  of  large  enough  scale 
to  give  a  precise  answer  to  the  question: 
How  does  it  pay  off  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Several  new  developments,  however,  may 
change  this  picture  and  give  everyone  In  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  a  chance  to  see 
how  cloud  seeding  may  fit  Into  the  area's 
water  program. 


(From  the  Bakersfield  Californian, 

July  27,  19651 
Senator  Kuchel  To  Aid  in  Rain  Try 

Man's  efforts  to  wring  more  water  out  of 
the  clouds  may  soon  take  a  big  step  forward 
in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

In  Washington,  California  Senator  Thomas 
H.  Kuchel  has  set  a  firm  course  towaid  get- 
ting enough  Federal  money  to  carry  out  a 
unique  cloudseeding  research  project  called 
the  Southern  Sierra  Study.  Revealing  his 
confidence  in  the  value  of  cloud  seeding.  Ku- 
chel said  in  a  letter  to  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee : 

"For  several  years  some  of  the  counties 
located  In  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley  have 
carried  on  a  cloud-seeding  program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  data  furnished  me,  these  pro- 
grams— although  limited  in  scope — have 
proven  highly  successful.  I  am  convinced 
that  cloud  seeding  to  increase  water  supplies 
In  moun1>alnous  areas  offers  an  excellent 
chance  to  Increase  precipitation  by  econom- 
ically significant  amounts.  How  better  can 
we  obtain  the  so  badly  needed  additional 
water  In  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  eventu- 
ally into  our  reclamation  projects.  In  such 
a  dramatic  manner  without  the  necessity  of 
the  long  delay  and  expense  of  constructing 
new  works?" 

Here  at  home,  Kern  County  Supervisor 
Vance  Webb  announced  this  week  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Taft  College  for  a  two-part  re- 
search effort  on  weather  modification.  The 
first  part  will  be  the  development  of  ways  to 
evaluate  cloud-seeding  operations  In  a  given 
area.  The  second  i>art  will  be  the  actual  use 
of  these  newly  developed  procedures  to  meas- 
ure the  effectiveness  of  a  specific  cloud-seed- 
ing operation. 

The   pact   is   for   $36,000,   Webb  was   told 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  people  have     by  Taft  College  president,  Garlyn  Basham, 


been  quick  to  see  the  need  for  surface  water 
distribution  projects,  but  slow  to  give  much 
credence  to  weather  modification,  gets  back 
to  human  nature.  When  we  build  dams  and 
canals,  we  can  see  the  water  we  have  trapped 
and  we  can  measure  It  right  to  the  place 


and  Walter  Gartska  of  the  USBR's  Den- 
ver office.  According  to  Webb,  the  research 
grant  came  as  an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier 
weather  modification  research  effort  by  Taft 
College  Instructor,  Lawrence  E.  Peaiil,  In 
which   he   evaluated   the   results   of   cloud 
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seeding  on  the  west  side  by  Precipitation 
Control  Co.  of  California,  which  is  based  In 
Taft.  Pcahl's  study  showed  that  precipi- 
tation In  the  firm's  target  area  had  In- 
creased 78  percent  during  the  study  period. 

Webb  hailed  the  new  contract  as  "a  long- 
overdue  look  at  the  practical  value  of  lo- 
cal weather  modification." 

He  said  the  Kern  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  invested  money  in  cloud  seeding  for  sev- 
eral years  because  all  available  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  it  more  than  pays  Its  way.  The 
major  problem,  he  says,  has  been  the  lack 
of  accepted  yardsticks  for  pinpointing  re- 
sults. 

"We  have  been  highly  impressed  with 
the  accomplishments  of  Precipitation  Con- 
trol Co.,"  said  Webb.  "We've  tried  to  meas- 
ure It  objectively  from  every  direction  and 
the  answer  keeps  coming  out  the  same — 
Precipitation  Control  Co.  has  Increased  rain- 
fall wherever  and  whenever  they've  had  the 
mr-ney  to  work." 

Webb's  confidence  In  the  soundness  of 
cloud  seeding  has  received  backing  this  year 
from  an  unexpected  source — a  large  and  suc- 
cessful businesf;  organization  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Co..  through  Its  pres- 
ident, R.  Stanley  Dollar.  Jr.,  has  assumed 
an  active  role  in  the  affairs  of  Precipitation 
Control  Co.  The  move  drew  this  comment 
from  Supervisor  Webb: 

"Obviously  the  Interest  of  such  a  well- 
known  California  business  organization  could 
only  be  attracted  on  merit." 


[Prom  the  Bakersfleld  Callfornlan,  July  28, 
1965] 

Rainmakers'   Records    Indicate    Clottdsebd- 

ING    PaOCEDUTlES    PaY 

One  of  the  reasons  why  cloud  seeding  to 
Increase  rainfall  has  not  become  a  more 
common  practice  is  that  It  takes  years  of 
work  and  mountains  of  data  to  come  up  with 
conclusive  evidence  on  how  well  It  works 
and  what's  the  best  way  to  do  It. 

Here  In  Kern  County,  Precipitation  Con- 
trol Co.,  of  California,  has  complied  an 
Impressive  record  of  weather  infoianatlon 
tending  to  show  that  Its  cloud-seeding  oper- 
ations have  resulted  in  substantial  rainfall 
lncrea.se3. 

Another  sorirce  of  data  is  the  observation 
done  by  qualified  local  people. 

One  of  these  Is  Congressman  Harlan  Ha- 
GEN.  He's  long  been  a  booster  for  more 
weather  modification  research.  Hagen  has 
studied  rainfall  records  from  Precipitation 
Control  Co.  and  during  recent  years 
has  laid  much  of  the  legislative  groundwork 
in  Washington  that  may  hear  fruit  in  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel's  attempt  to  get  more  Fed- 
eral research  money  for  local  weather  modi- 
fication firms. 

Harry  Hardy,  operator  of  Bakersfleld  Live- 
stock Auction,  Is  another  leader  who  thinks 
we  might  be  missing  a  good  bet  by  not  sup- 
porting more  cloud-seeding  work. 

Hardy  Is  no  visionary  In  his  business.  He 
lives  In  a  world  of  weights  and  prices.  Here 
is  his  opinion : 

"I've  watched  cloud  seeding  In  Kern  Coun- 
ty for  several  years,  and  I  think  It  deserves 
more  than  the  nlckels-and-dlmes  support 
we've  been  giving  It.  I've  looked  at  the 
grass  In  the  Bltterwater  area  on  the  west 
side  after  clouds  have  been  seeded  there,  and 
It  Is  obviously  much  better  feed  than  we 
would  normally  expect.  I've  seen  the  same 
results  In  the  Sierra  foothills  after  cloud 
seeding." 

Hardy  Is  In  a  good  spot  to  see  firsthand 
another  of  the  many  economic  benefits 
claimed  for  cloud  seeding.  As  cattle  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  have  poured  through 
his  b\isy  sales  yard,  he's  noticed  this: 

"For  the  past  2  years,  the  earliest  fat  dry 
cows  have  come  from  the  areas  where  cloud 
seeding  has  been  done.  I'll  admit  this  Is 
no  scientific  observation,  but  It's  enough  to 


convince  me  that  a  lot  of  people  ought  to 
quit  laughing  at  what  they  call  rainmakers 
and  give  the  cloud  seeders  a  fair  chance 
to  show  how  much  they  can  do." 

Hardy  Isn't  the  only  working  stockman 
who  has  noted  Interesting  results  from  cloud 
seeding.  Others  report  that  calves  from 
rane^es  In  the  target  areas  have  weighed 
more  at  weaning  time  than  ever  before. 
They  say  this  has  happened  In  the  past  2 
years,  the  same  period  that  cloud  seeding 
has  taken  place  In  those  locations. 

Roland  Curran,  president  of  the  Kern 
County  Water  Agency,  has  worked  for  more 
than  30  years  In  promoting  more  water  for 
Kern  County.  He  was  a  sparkplug  in  the 
drive  to  get  the  Central  Valley  project  built 
and  more  recently  has  been  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  to  get  Feather  River  project 
water  for  Kern  County.  About  cloud 
seeding,  Curran  says: 

"There  is  cloud  seeding  around  here  long 
enough  to  get  some  answers  If  people  will 
only  look  at  them.  Those  who  have  looked 
at  the  answers  all  say  the  same  thing — it 
works.  Right  now  the  crying  need  is  to 
expand  cloud  seeding  in  the  Sierras  to  In- 
crease the  snowpack." 

Curran  also  points  out  one  frequent  mis- 
conception about  the  Kern  County  weather 
modification  program,  one  that  has  worried 
an  occasional   row-crop  farmer. 

"None  of  the  cloud  seeding  going  on  has 
any  effect  on  rain  In  the  valley  Itself,"  Cur- 
ran explained.  "The  sole  objective  Is  to  pile 
up  more  snow  In  the  mountains,  and  en- 
courage good  forage  growth  In  the  foothills. 
I  think  one  of  the  best  measvires  of  the 
success  of  the  program  can  be  seen  In  the 
flow  of  Poso  Creek  last  year.  It  was  the 
only  stream  In  the  entire  State  that  pro- 
duced the  greatest  amount  of  water  In  25 
years.  It  doesn't  seem  reasonable  that  this 
would  have  happened  naturally,  when  It  is 
so  close  to  streams  which  didn't  show  any 
such  gains.  The  only  difference  was  that 
we  seeded  the  watershed  areas  of  Poso 
Creek." 

Cloud  seeing  Is  of  direct  benefit  to  valley 
growers,  however,  in  stepping  up  replenish- 
ment of  groundwater  supplies,  said  Curran, 
since  virtually  all  of  the  groundwater  under 
the  valley  floor  comes  from  runoff  of  Sierra 
streams. 

One  of  the  most  direct  observations  of 
cloud  seeding  results  comes  from  Bert  De- 
Marals.  a  Bakersfleld  charter  pilot  who  has 
flown  cloud-seeding  runs  for  Precipitation 
Control  Co.  for  10  years.  An  instrument- 
rated  pilot  who  regularly  flies  many  local 
executives  all  over  the  West,  DeMarals  is 
actually  the  firm's  Junior  pilot.  Earl  Tur- 
ner, the  firm's  original  "seeder"  has  Just 
finished  12  years  riding  storms  in  the  south- 
ern San  Joaquin  Valley. 

As  far  as  DeMarals  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  uncertainty  over  whether  cloud  seeding 
makes  for  more  rainfall. 

"When  we're  up  there  working  those 
clouds,"  he  explains,  "it's  hard  for  us  to 
understand  how  anyone  can  doubt  that  this 
thing  works.  We  make  a  few  seeding  runs, 
then  take  a  look  under  the  clouds  and  it's 
raining  pitchforks — not  everywhere,  but  Just 
where  we  laid  on  the  smoke.  How  can  you 
get  around  this  kind  of  proof?" 


[From  the  Bakersfleld  Callfornlan,  July  30, 
1965] 

Rainmakers  Learned  Trade  in  Cockpits 
Flting  Amid  Clouds 

When  the  strange  new  technique  of  cloud 
seeding  (artiflclal  nucleatlon — the  scientists 
called  it)  came  out  of  the  laboratory  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  a  rash  of  well-meaning 
people  began  heaving  dry  ice  out  of  airplane 
cockpits,  expecting  a  downpour  to  start  any 
second. 

Not  so  with  Dave  Merrill  of  Taft,  president 
of  Precipitation  Control  Company  of  Califor- 
nia, which  has  been  seeding  clouds  in  the 


southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  more  than  15 
years.  When  he  became  Interested  in  this 
business,  he  first  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  get  the  best  thinking  of  reputable  people 
In  the  fleld.  But  this  still  wasn't  enough,  he 
recalls. 

"We  soon  found  that  getting  more  water 
out  of  those  clouds  depends  on  dozens  of 
little  'nuts  and  bolts'  techniques  that  had  to 
be  learned  the  hard  way,"  Merrill  said.  "Oiu- 
company  has  been  learning  and  experiment- 
ing all  the  time,  like  a  farmer  does.  We  dis- 
covered by  trial  and  error  that  effective  cloud 
seeding  isn't  learned  all  from  a  book  or  in  a 
laboratory.  We  learned  our  trade  right  up 
there  on  top  those  clouds  In  the  same  way 
a  farmer  gets  his  knowhow  mostly  on  the 
seat  of  a  tractor." 

Merrill  says  this  "hard  knocks"  method  of 
learning  Is  one  reason  why  weather  modifica- 
tion isn't  practiced  as  widely  as  he  and  other 
experts  contend  it  should  be. 

"Most  of  the  official  Interest  in  weather 
modification  has  gone  into  'way  out'  research 
that  has  no  local  economic  value,"  he  claims. 
"In  huge  university  laboratories,  scientists 
are  making  painfully  slow  progress  toward 
weather  satellites  and  schemes  to  regulate 
weather  over  vast  land  masses. 

"In  our  company,  we're  Interested  in  such 
down-to-earth  problems  as  stopping  dust 
storms  around  Taft  and  in  putting  more 
water  Into  Isabella  Reservoir.  Our  work 
hasn't  captured  the  imagination  of  the  aca- 
demic minds,  but  It's  mighty  Important  to 
local  farmers,  hunters,  fishermen,  lumber- 
men, and  every  ta.xpayer." 

Kern  County  Supervisor  Vance  Webb,  long 
a  champion  of  cloud  seeding,  wasn't  taking 
a  filght  of  fancy  when  he  first  convinced  the 
board  of  supervisors  that  cloud  seeding  made 
good  hard  business  sense.  He  got  Interested 
when  he  saw  county  road  maintenance  cos:s 
go  down  after  Precipitation  Control  Co.  be- 
gan seeding  clouds  In  a  western  Kern  area 
that  used  to  be  called  the  dust  bowl. 

"When  we  saw  that  the  dust  bowl  problem 
was  being  licked,  we  took  a  second  look," 
Webb  recalls.  Then  we  discovered  how  much 
the  county  was  saving  in  road  maintenance 
expenses  at  the  same  time  that  rainfall  there 
was  beginning  to  exceed  that  of  the  Bakers- 
fleld area." 

Now,  Webb  Is  hopeful  that  an  unusual 
"three  rivers"  experiment  might  grow  out  of 
research  on  cloud  seeding  which  is  now  get- 
ting underway  at  Taft  College  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Under  this  plan,  three  adjacent  rivers  In 
the  Sierras  would  be  selected  for  the  test. 
Precipitation  Control  Co.  has  offered  to  seed 
the  water  shed  area  of  the  center  stream  of 
the  three,  leaving  the  outside  streams  un- 
seeded as  "controls."  Unless  the  seeded 
stream  produced  runoff  greater  than  would 
be  normally  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  flow 
of  the  "control"  streams,  the  firm  would  re- 
ceive no  pay  for  Its  services. 

Webb  claims  the  experience  of  the  past  15 
years  more  than  Justifies  such  a  test. 

"With  proven  techniques  of  cloud  seeding 
available,  and  with  the  evaluation  proce- 
dures to  be  developed  In  the  Taft  College 
research  program,  the  time  will  be  ripe  to 
flnd  out  just  how  worthwhile  an  aircraft 
weather  modification  can  be  to  the  economy 
of  this  area,"  he  says. 

In  Webb's  corner  on  this  issue  Is  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

"I  believe  that  sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  In  dynamic  meteorology  to  jvistlfy 
serious  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation of  an  expanded  program  In  our 
southern  Sierra  region,"  Kuchel  said.  "In- 
stead, the  program  Is  in  danger  of  being 
stopped  by  a  lack  of  funds  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  started.  This  must  not  hap- 
pen. With  the  background  established  by 
our  local  governments  and  private  Industry, 
the  program  launched  by  the  Bureau  can 
move  ahead  rapidly." 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
GABON 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  colonialism  and  the  emergence  of  free, 
self-governing  nations  which  has  been  a 
postwar  accomplishment  in  Africa  brings 
about  the  observance  of  the  fifth  inde- 
pendence day  for  the  country  ol  Gabon 
on  this  date. 

This  scantily  populated  republic  with 
a  history  stretching  back  to  times  pre- 
dating settlement  of  our  own  country 
looks  optimistically  toward  the  future 
because  of  a  wealth  of  natural  resources 
and  a  history  featured  by  harmonious 
i-elations  with  the  longer  established  de- 
mocracies. Fortunately  for  the  people 
now  burdened  with  heavy  responsibili- 
ties, Gabon  can  draw  on  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  gained  from 
warm  association  with  Western  Euro- 
peans. 

For  our  own  country,  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  ideals  of  human  dignity 
and  individual  freedom,  it  is  heartening 
that  Gabon  has  remained  aloof  from  the 
Communist  lure  which  has  influenced 
the  course  of  many  other  fledgling  re- 
publics on  the  vast  African  continent. 
Likewise,  it  is  reassuring  that  Gabon 
possesses  great  potentials  for  sound  eco- 
nomic development  in  her  forests,  min- 
eral deposits,  and  hydroelectric  capabil- 
ity. That  country's  willingness  to  wel- 
come private  investment  and  enterprise 
presents  a  cheerful  prospect  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  which  can  improve 
the  living  conditions  and  brighten  the 
outlook  for  Gabon's  aspiring  citizens. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  fit  that  the 
United  States,  now  Hearing  the  200th 
anniversary  of  freedom,  should  salute  the 
republic  of  Gabon,  its  Ambassador,  His 
Excellency  Aristide  N.  E.  Issembe,  and 
its  dedicated  public  officials  led  by  Head 
of  Government  Leon  M'Ba  as  they  ob- 
serve their  fifth  independence  day. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OP  RICHARD 
WILSON  ON  FACTORS  IN  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Richard  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Cowles 
publications  Washington  News  Bureau, 
has  written  a  perceptive  column  on  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Heartland  in  American 
policy,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  August  16. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Missile  Targets  in  U.S.  Heartland 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  tragic  loss  In  the  missile  sUo  explosion 
In  Arkansas  brings  to  mind  that  these  stra- 
tegic military  sites  r.re  located  In  the  heart 
of  the  country. 

So  Is  headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  other  SAC  bases.  These  are 
the  primary  enemy  targets  in  any  conceiv- 
able nuclear  war.  Any  enemy  plan  of  action 
must  depend  on  paralyzing  them  before  mis- 
siles and  planes  from  these  bases  are 
launched  In  retaliation. 

Thus  the  once  protected  heartland  of  the 
Nation  becomes  the  front  line  of  defense,  the 
first  to  feel  an  enemy's  blow.  In  the  nuclear 
age  this  means  that  vast  clouds  of  lethal 
radioactive  materials  would  be  hurled  above 


and  fall  upon  many  States  in  that  section  of 
the  Nation  which  was  once  the  home  of 
isolationism. 

It  Is  a  cruel  anomaly.  Events  have  ex- 
posed to  desolation  the  geographical  area 
where  sentiment  was  once  strongest  against 
International  entanglements  and  commit- 
ments. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  great 
cities  of  the  east  and  west  coast  or  the  Mid- 
west are  Immune  from  attack.  But  there 
are  stages  of  escalation  In  an  Imagined  nu- 
clear conflict  in  which  only  primary  military 
targets  would  be  struck,  llie  critical  mili- 
tary targets  are  In  the  heartland. 

So  it  Is  that  the  8,000  residents  of  Searcy, 
Ark.,  and  the  30,000-plus  residents  of  Mlnot, 
N.  Dak.,  may  be  closer  to  ground  zero  than 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  there  are  other  towns 
equally  exposed:  Sallna,  Kans.,  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho;  Wichita,  Kans.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  concentration  of 
hardened-based  Minuteman  missile  launch- 
ers— some  600 — are  in  Montana,  South  Da- 
kota, North  Dakota,  and  Missouri. 

This  is  something  that  people  In  the  heart 
of  the  country  do  not  like  to  think  about  or 
talk  about,  but  it  may  be  possible  that,  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  their  attitudes  are 
affected  by  their  exposure  to  ground  zero. 

In  many  small  colleges  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  the  feeling  against  nuclear  war  or 
any  kind  of  war  runs  strong,  as  pacifism  ran 
strong  in  the  1920's. 

U.S.  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress 
from  some  of  these  States  are  the  most  doubt- 
ful about  the  war  in  Vietnam :  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  from  Montana;  Senator  George 
McGovern,  from  South  Dakota;  Senator 
Frank  Church,  from  Idaho;  Senator  J.  W. 
FVlbright,  from  Arkansas. 

In  the  early  days,  those  who  disagreed 
with  the  Isolationist  Senators  said  they  were 
truly  Isolated  geographically,  and  thus  had 
no  appreciation  of  the  stakes  and  interests 
Involved.  But  this  Is  not  true  any  longer. 
The  Interests,  in  fact  the  existence,  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
would  be  at  stake,  while,  in  one  stage  of 
nuclear  escalation.  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  might  be  spared — at  least 
temporarily. 

Yet  It  Is  evident  that  some  of  the  same 
currents  are  running  as  30  and  35  years  ago, 
the  same  Inclination  to  be  Isolated  from  the 
war  In  Asia  as  from  the  then  oncoming  war 
in  Eiirope,  but  perhaps  for  sounder  reasons. 

Those  who  are  opposing  the  further  In- 
volvement that  might  lead  to  a  war  with 
Communist  China  are  not  truly  isolationists, 
but,  like  the  isolationists  of  the  twenties, 
they  refuse  to  relate  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States  to  events  taking  place 
across  a  great  sea.  They  deny  that  there  Is 
any  comparability  between  the  interests 
which  were  at  stake  in  Europe  and  those 
which  may  be  at  stake  in  Asia. 

It  is  undoubtedly  because  these  responsi- 
ble opponents  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's policy  think  that  he  has  slowed  down 
that  they  now  have  accepted  quietly  the  new 
set  of  conditions  on  the  Vietnam  buildup. 

They  have,  in  fact,  gotten  certain  con- 
cessions to  their  point  of  view  from  the 
President,  Insofar  as  he  abandoned  stronger 
action  which  he  appeared  on  the  verge  of 
taking. 

So,  the  voices  from  the  exposed  heartland 
are  not  going  entirely  unheard.  Whatever 
the  argument  between  Johnson  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  whether  or  not  he  was  slowed 
down  by  the  Democratic  voices  from  the 
great  exposed  places,  the  fact  remains  that 
Johnson  did  not  go  as  far  as  his  opponents 
feared  he  would. 


DEATH  OP  HON.  C.  PETRUS  PETER- 
SON OF  NEBRASKA 
Mr.  CURTIS.   Mr.  President,  Nebraska 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 


guished citizens,  Hon.  C.  Petrus  Peterson, 
who  died  last  Thursday,  August  12,  1965, 
at  the  age  of  85. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  an  attorney  and 
State  legislative  leader,  and  nationally 
recognized  for  heroic  efforts  in  the  in- 
terest of  water  conservation  and  recla- 
mation, C.  Petrus  Peterson  carved  an 
indelible  place  in  the  history  of  his  State 
and  Nation.  He  won  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  they  are  legion. 

A  native  of  Polk  County  in  east-central 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Peterson  w^as  educated  at 
Luther  Academy  in  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  and 
Augustana  College  in  Rock  Island,  111. 
He  earned  his  lav/  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  and  in 
1946  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  by  Augustana. 

Mr.  Peterson  had  made  his  home  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  since  1911,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  house  of  represent- 
atives 50  years  ago.  He  served  two  terms 
in  the  house  and  in  1919  became  a  State 
senator.  While  serving  as  Lincoln  City 
attorney  he  twice  was  a  delegate  to  con- 
stitutional conventions,  and  helped  write 
the  present  Nebraska  State  constitution. 
In  1941  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  four 
terms  in  the  Nebraska  unicameral  leg- 
islature, serving  as  speaker  in  1945. 

Long  identified  with  water  conserva- 
tion and  reclamation  efforts,  Mr.  Peter- 
son was  a  leader  in  establishing  the  Ne- 
braska Reclamation  Association  in  1944 
and  served  as  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion for  2  years.  He  later  served  4  terms 
as  president  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association,  and  in  the  late  1950's  was 
an  assistant  for  reclamation  matters  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred 
A.  Seaton  of  Hastings,  Nebr. 

His  stature  among  reclamationlsts  of 
the  country  was  such  that  in  1952  Mr. 
Peterson  was  the  13th  nominee  to  the 
Reclamation  Hall  of  Fame. 

Among  the  many  honors  earned  by  Mr. 
Peterson  was  the  Lincoln  Kiwanis  Club 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  awarded  in 
1958.  Five  years  earlier,  he  had  received 
the  highest  nonacademic  honor  offered 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  known  as 
the  Builder  Award. 

Aside  from  his  many  achievements, 
Mr.  Peterson  wull  be  remembered  for  his 
warm  personality  and  keen  wit.  He  will 
be  remembered  for  his  practical  ap- 
proach to  problems,  and  for  his  deep  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man. 

Once,  commenting  upon  his  long  serv- 
ice in  the  interest  of  water  conservation, 
Mr.  Peterson  was  quoted  as  saying:  "No 
one  who  knows  what  happens  to  a  com- 
munity when  water  is  short,  who  has 
planted  and  cultivated  and  then  seen  the 
crops  die,  can  ever  forget." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Lin- 
coln Journal  for  August  13,  1965,  en- 
titled "Death  of  a  Great  Nebra.skan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Death  of  a  Great  Nebraskan 

C.  Petrus  Peterson  was  "of  Nebraska"  and 
"for  Nebraska."  Because  of  this,  the  State  is 
richer. 

His  dedication  was  enhanced  by  his  great 
talents  as  a  thinker,  a  doer,  and  a  visionary. 
He  used  these  talents  during  his  years  in 
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the  two-house  and  the  one-house  legisla- 
tures. To  these,  he  added  his  political  acu- 
men, employing  to  the  fullest  "the  art  of 
the  possible."  One  writer  called  him  the 
"Great  Compromiser."  not  of  principle  but 
of  detail. 

One  of  the  monuments  he  built  for  him- 
self was  his  work  In  reclamation.  It  was  as 
State  senator  that  he  started  his  campaign 
for  the  conservation  of  water  and  resources. 
a  campaign  which  he  carried  on  in  Nebraska 
and  in  the  Nation  for  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life. 

How  great  a  part  his  physical  stature  and 
his  gift  of  oratory  played  In  accomplishments 
can  only  be  surmised.  But  to  see  and  hear 
C.  Petrus  Peterson  was  to  remember  him. 
The  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  was  dem- 
onstrated in  June  of  this  year  when  he  was 
Invited  to  speak  to  the  1965  legislature  and 
was  given  a  standing  ovation  by  the  sena- 
tors. A  reporter  said  of  him  then,  "His 
white  hair  testimony  to  his  years,  but  his 
.memory  undimmed.  Peterson  said,  'The 
legislature  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  brain 
trust.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  responsible 
group  chosen  by  the  people — a  system  which 
has  endured  through  the  years.'  " 

Mr.  Peterson's  ethnic  and  pioneer  origins 
shaped  his  life.  He  was  born  to  Swedish  Im- 
migrants who  settled  in  Polk  County.  He 
went  to  a  country  school  and  only  after  he 
became  an  adult  did  he  go  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation, first  considering  the  ministry  but 
finally  deciding  on  law.  which  gave  him  great 
opportunity  to  use  his  gifts  of  leadership, 
oratory,  and  persuasion. 

As  a  first-generation  American  he  clung 
to  some  of  the  customs  brought  from  Sweden 
by  his  parents,  a  delight  to  those  with  whom 
he  shared  them.  His  sauna  bathhouses 
were  famous  and  ever  available  to  his  fritnds. 
Early  life  on  a  farm  gave  him  an  under- 
standing of  Ncbrciska  and  Nebraskans  that 
served  him  well  In  serving  Nebraska.  In  the 
denth  of  C.  Petrus  Peterson.  Nebraska  has  lost 
a  man  who  was  a  delight  to  know  and  a 
man  who  left  the  State  a  better  place  be- 
cause he  had  lived  in  it  and  loved  It. 


cal  course  in  international  affairs.  It 
maintains  very  close  ties  with  Prance, 
believing  that  fruitful  cooperation  with 
the  former  metropole  does  not  jeopardize 
its  independence.  It  has  chosen  not  to 
enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
member  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  While 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  many  of  its  specialized 
agencies,  and  while  promoting  coopera- 
tive ties  among  African  states.  Gabon 
has  nevertheless  assigned  secondary  im- 
portance to  a  prominent  international 
role  and  primary  importance  to  progress 
at  home.  The  people  of  Gabon  have  ob- 
viously benefited  from  this  order  of 
priorities. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  send  my  greetings  to  the  people 
of  Gabon  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence,  to  salute  them  for  their 
recent  achievements,  and  to  wish  them 
every  success  in  the  future. 


PROJECT  DIADEM 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  GABON 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
summer  of  1965  holds  special  significance 
for  several  of  the  newly  independent  na- 
tions of  Africa.  Five  years  ago  these 
nations  sought  and  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence from  France.  Among  these 
nations  was  the  Republic  of  Gabon, 
whose  people  will  celebrate  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  formal  declaration  of 
their  independence  on  August  17. 

Gabon  is  an  interesting  and  unusual 
country.  Small  in  size,  and  with  a  rela- 
tively small  population,  it  possesses  im- 
mense natural  resources.  These  re- 
sources help  to  explain  why  Gabon  has 
always  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
and  payments.  In  past  years.  Gabon 
has  relied  heavily  on  lumber  exports 
from  its  rich  equatorial  forest.  In  re- 
cent years,  vast  mineral  deposits  have 
been  discovered — iron  ore  in  the  north- 
east, manganese  and  uranium  in  the 
southeast,  and  petroleum  fields  on  the 
coast  around  Port-Gentil.  Some  of  these 
resources  are  already  being  exploited. 
The  exploitation  of  others  awaits  the 
completion  of  transportation  networks 
and  production  facilities.  Already,  how- 
ever, the  income  from  mineral  wealth 
has  underwritten  much  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  since  1960.  The  future  Is 
rich  in  promise. 

The  Republic  of  Gabon  Is  also  unusual 
because  It  has  chosen  to  follow  an  atypl- 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  international  exchanges  was 
long  ago  confirmed  as  we  witnessed  the 
tremendous  strides  being  made  in  gen- 
erating better  understanding  through 
our  various  people-to-people  programs. 

Just  recently,  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota  was  host  to  an  exchange-type 
program  in  v^hich  agriculture  extension 
leaders  from  some  40  countries  came  to 
this  country  to  discuss  the  work  and  role 
of  extension  .■:ervices  in  helping  people 
help  them.'selves  to  the  better  life. 

Another  program,  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
involves  a  South  Dakota  lad  who  has 
been  in  Denmark  this  summer  as  one  of 
a  groUD  of  young  handicapped  Americans 
representing  every  State  and  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

This  program  is  called  Project  Diadem, 
which  stands  for  Disabled  Americans' 
Denmark  Meeting. 

The  project  was  originated  by  Lord 
Mayor  Urban  Hansen  of  Copenhagen  and 
by  Marshall  Fredericks,  distinguished 
sculptor  of  Royal  Oak.  Mich. 

The  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  is  cooperating  in 
this  significant  venture  to  help  further 
reduce  the  barriers  to  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Participating  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  Ronald  Anderson,  of  Astoria,  S. 
Dak.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Ronald, 
written  from  Denmark,  he  wrote: 

Astoria.  S.  Dak. 
Dear  Senator  Mundt:  I  am  sincerely  en- 
Joying  my  trip  to  Denmark.  The  Danish  hos- 
pitality Is  more  that  one  could  believe.  The 
Danish  people  are  truly  ambassadors  of  good 
will. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Diadem  group  hope 
that  we  are  spreading  as  much  good  will  as 
the  Danish  people  are. 

I  am  very  proud  and  honored  to  be  repre- 
senting the  State  of  South  Dakota.     I  hope 
that  I  can  do  honor  to  our  State. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ronald  Anderson. 

Mr.  President,  Ronald's  letter  demon- 
strates, I  believe,  the  success  such  ven- 
tures achieve,  and,  knowing  something 
about  this  fine  young  man,  I  am  con- 


fident that  he  and  his  companions  have 
extended  an  abundance  of  good  will  for 
America  and  truly  has  brought  honor  to 
our  State  as  well  as  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
port on  Ronald's  trip  as  contained  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Clear  Lake  Courier, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Ron- 
ald's home  county  in  South  Dakota, 
iffhere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ronald  Anderson,  Astoria,  on  Thrilling 
Trip  to  Europe 
Ronald  J.  Anderson,  of  Astoria,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  young  handicapped  Amer- 
icans representing  every  State  and  territory 
of  the  United  States,  now  in  Denmark  on  a 
unique  international  good  will  project  named 
Project  Diadem.  The  project  was  originated 
by  Lord  Mayor  Urban  Hansen  of  Copenhagen 
and  by  Marshall  Fredericks,  distinguished 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  sculptor. 

The  party,  whose  travel  in  the  United 
States  Is  sponsored  by  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Is  spending 
3  weeks  In  Denmark  visiting  many  points  of 
historic  and  cultvu-al  Interest  as  well  as 
studying  Institutions  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
care  and  education  of  the  handicapped.  Of- 
ficial receptions  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Katherine  Elkus  White  and  the 
mayors  of  many  Danish  cities  are  on  the 
schedule,  as  is  luncheon  with  Princess  Ben- 
edlkte  at  one  of  Denmark's  most  famous 
restaurants. 

The  group  is  also  being  entertained  In 
private  homes,  at  famed  Tlvoli  Park  and  in  a 
score  of  bther  places  such  as  Institutions  for 
handicapped  children  and  adults  and  the 
aged  as  well  as  the  summer  home  of  the 
former  Prime  Minister  and  other  prominent 
Danish  persons.  They  were  guests  of  honor 
at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Reblld. 
where  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of  New  York 
was  chief  speaker  and  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Denmark  as  well  as  some  40,000 
Danes  were  present. 

The  following  account  Is  from  Ronald  and 
recorded  directly  from  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark: 

I  am  embarking  on  the  greatest  voyage  of 
a  lifetime.  I  hope  that  I  can  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  honor  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  me.  Some  day  I  hope  I  can  be  part  of 
making  such  a  trip  possible  for  someone.  I 
have  talked  to  many  of  the  ambassadors  and 
all  of  them  feel  as  I  do  about  the  future. 
We  all  have  this  In  common :  we  are  all  try- 
ing to  get  an  education  and  have  high  hopes 
for  a  great  and  secure  future.  It  Is  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  traveling  with  such  a  group. 

The  Danish  people  gave  us  a  royal  recep- 
tion. I  am  very  Impressed  by  the  cleanliness 
of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  and  by  the  tre- 
mendous hospitality  of  the  Danish. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Hartmann.  Chief  of  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs,  gave  a  very  Interesting  lec- 
ture about  the  Government  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  Its  people.  I  believe  In  a 
certain  amount  of  socialized  government  but 
wonder  If  people  should  have  everything 
done  for  them. 

Mrs.  K.  Elkus  White,  the  U.S.  Ambassador, 
gave  us  a  wonderful  reception  at  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy.  I  talked  to  Mr.  McGee.  our 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  which  I  enjoyed 
very  much.  He  asked  me  If  I  would  ever  be 
Interested  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Service. 
It  has  Its  possibilities  now  that  I  think  about 
It. 

We  had  lunch  at  the  Collective  House  for 
the  Disabled  in  Copenhagen.  This  Is  a  very 
Interesting  place  where  apartments  are  avail- 
able for  handicapped  people  and  all  the 
treatment  and  hospital  care  Is  tmder  the 
same  roof.    But  everyone  Is  free  to  live  as 
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they  wish  and  there  are  only  one-third  of 
the  residents  who  are  handicapped,  so  they 
will  be  part  of  a  normal  community. 


OUR  "WHEAT  POLICY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  continues  to  be  con- 
siderable opposition  to  selling  any  wheat 
to  Russia  or  Communist  bloc  countries. 
Strangely  enough,  many  who  oppose 
such  sales  seem  to  think  nothing  of  sell- 
ing such  commodities  as  soybeans  to 
them.  Some  of  the  major  ingredients  of 
ammunition  can  be  extracted  from  soy- 
beans. Yet,  wheat  is  the  only  farm  com- 
modity for  which  there  are  restrictions 
on  shipping  to  Russia  or  its  satellites. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  better  edito- 
rials I  have  read  on  this  subject  is  one 
entitled:  "Our  Stupid  "Wheat  Policy"  in 
the  August  16  issue  of  the  Bismarck 
Tribune  published  at  Bismarck,  N.D. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  inserted  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     - 

[From  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune, 
Aug.  16,  1965] 
Our  Stupid  Wheat  Policy 
According  to  W.  C.  McNamara,  chief  com- 
missioner   of    the    Canadian    Wheat    Board, 
farmers  In  Canada  now  have  a  market  for 
every  bushel  of  wheat  they  can  harvest  In 
1965,  regardless  of  the  size  of  their  crop. 

This  enviable  situation  is  made  possible 
largely  by  another  Russian  purchase  of  Cana- 
dian wheat,  a  173  mllllon-bushel  deal  which 
will  bring  to  221.6  million  bushels  the  total 
Canada  Is  to  let  Russia  have  this  crop  year. 

North  Dakota  wheatgrowers,  their  Income 
drastically  reduced  by  the  smaller  acreages 
which  have  been  forced  upon  them,  may  be 
pardoned  If  they  look  with  some  envy 
toward  their  Canadian  cousins  to  the  north. 
If  the  Russians  had  been  able  to  buy  as 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  wheat  In  the 
United  States  as  they're  buying  this  year  In 
Canada,  It  would  have  virtually  eliminated 
the  278  mllilon-bushel  carryover  of  Hard  Red 
Soring  wheat.  .     „     ^^ 

No  matter  how  big  a  crop  we  raise  in  North 
Dakota  this  year.  It  wouldn't  be  nearly  big 
enough  to  fill  this  one  order.  But,  as  It  Is, 
our  1965  crop,  estimated  at  132  million 
bushels,  vrtll  add  substantially  to  the  already 
large  surplus.  Because  markets  open  to  the 
Canadians  are  closed  to  us,  we  keep  piling 
our  wheat  up  In  storage  and  keep  on  reducing 
farm  wheat  acreages  and  farmer  earning 
power.  Canadians  expand  wheat  acreages 
and  add  to  the  Income  of  their  wheat  farm- 

pre 

An  Important  reason  for  this  situation  is 
a  Federal  order  that  half  of  all  wheat  shipped 
to  Russia  must  be  hauled  In  American  ships, 
whose  rates  are  so  much  higher  than  those  of 
foreign  lines  that  they  price  us  out  of  the 
business.  Here's  a  shipping  subsidy,  forced 
by  the  American  maritime  unions,  that  Is 
being  paid  out  of  the  wheat  farmer's  pocket 
because  It  cuts  his  wheat  Income. 

The  situation  Is  ridiculous.  And  North 
Dakota,  which  raises  the  wheat  most  seri- 
ously In  growing  surplus.  Is  the  chief  victim. 


SERGE  SAXE  -WRITES  AN  ODE  AND 
JACK  REYNOLDS  A  PROSE  TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  J.  FRANK 
DOBIE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  1  year  ago,  on  September  24. 1964, 
J.  Frank  Doble  passed  away,  and  America 


lost  one  of  the  great  progressive  minds, 
intellectual  giants,  and  free  thinkers  of 
our  time.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  many 
men  were  inspired  to  pay  tribute  to  J. 
Frank  Dobie  in  writing,  because  of  the 
emotions  he  stirred  within  them,  because 
of  the  symbol  of  life  and  freedom  he  rep- 
resented to  them.  Many  of  these  trib- 
utes were  placed  in  the  Record  by  me 
shortly  after  his  death,  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  books  and  writings  of  J.  Frank 
Dobie  were  confined  mainly  to  the  life 
and  lore  of  the  American  Southwest,  but 
his  love  of  nature  and  love  of  life  knew 
no  boundaries.   His  message  transcended 
all  barriers  of  environment,  and  reached 
men  of  varying  intellectual  stature  and 
levels  of  society,  the  rich,  and  the  poor, 
the    great,    and    humble    minds.      He 
reached  them,  because  his  writings  stir- 
red a  basic  response  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men:  The  love  of  life  and  freedom.    J. 
Frank  Dobie  saw  man  as  a  part  of  nature, 
and  thus  loathed  the  disregard  and  de- 
struction of  man's  natural  envirorunent. 
Prank  Dobie  was  progressive,  intellec- 
tually in  advance  of  most  of  the  people 
of  his  time,  but  he  touched  a  chord  of 
response  in  men  everywhere.    With  wis- 
dom and  wit,  he  imparted  the  lore  of  his 
beloved  Southwest;  but  he  contributed 
as  much  to  the  political  and  govermnen- 
tal  life  of  his  State  and  Nation  as  he  did 
to  the  world  of  literature,  because  he 
called  out  to  the  hope,  freedom,  and  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  people  acted  in  response 
to  the  attitude  and  emotions  he  touched. 
Now  J.  Frank  Dobie  is  gone,  but  men 
still  pay  tribute  to  him  in  both  poetry 
and  prose,  because  of  the  universality  of 
his   teaching   and   writing.     Two  such 
tributes  are  an  article  by  Jack  E.  Reyn- 
olds, a  learned  book  man  of  Los  Angeles, 
entitled  simply  "A  Tribute,"  printed  on 
pages  9  and  10  in  the  December  1964 
issue   of   the   Branding    Iron,   a   quar- 
terly publication  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cor- 
ral of  the  Westerners ;  and  "Ode  to  the 
Memory  of  J.  Frank  Dobie,"  by  Serge 
Saxe,  the  internationally  known  com- 
poser, music  critic,  and  writer.    This  ode 
is  printed  on  pages  90  and  91  of  Mr, 
Saxe's  new  book  entitled  "Universal  Pur- 
suit: The  Creative  World  of  Serge  Saxe," 
published  by  the  Texas  Quarterly  Studies. 
These  two  tributes  to   the   great  J. 
Frank  Dobie  are  among  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  them  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Tribute:   J.  Frank  Dobik,    1888-1964 

(By  Jack  E.  Reynolds) 
The  literary  legacy  of  J.  Frank  Doble,  is  a 
permanent  part  of  the  struggle  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  free  America.  Of  his  many 
honors,  none  was  more  relevant  than  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  which  he 
received  on  September  14,  4  days  before  his 
death.  In  no  lesser  degree  than  his  two 
friends  and  compatriots,  Roy  Bedlcheck  and 
Walter  Prescott  Webb,  Frank  Doble  was  an 
ardent  conservationist.  The  rapacious  de- 
struction of  man's  natural  environment  was 
an  anathema  to  him.  When  he  wrote  about 
the  coyote,  the  longhorn,  the  mustang,  and 
his  fellow  man,  he  revealed  a  deep-rooted 
faith  m  free  men  pursuing  their  destinies  on 
a  land  vmspolled  by  Irretrievable  exploita- 
tion    The  essence  of  Prank  Doble's  appeal 


for  and  preservation  of  nature's  general 
glow  was  expressed  In  these  lines  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins: 

"What  would  the  world  be,  once  bereft 
Of  wet  and  wlldness?     Let  them  be  left, 
O  let  them  be  left,  wlldness  and  wet. 
Long  live  the  weeds  and  wildness  yet." 

The  books  of  J.  Frank  Doble  are  mainly 
devoted  to  the  region  known  as  the  American 
Southwest,  but  his  treatment  of  that  region 
Is  never  parochial.  He  once  wrote,  "Nothing 
is  too  provincial  for  the  regional  writer,  but 
he  cannot  be  provincial -minded  toward  It," 
and  again  he  said,  "Great  literature  tran- 
scends Its  native  land,  but  none  that  I 
know  of  ignores  its  own  soil."  Texas  can 
no  more  claim  J.  Frank  Dobie  than  Ulm-on- 
the-Danube  can  claim  Albert  Einstein;  their 
minds  soar  beyond  political  and  geographi- 
cal boundaries. 

The  Los  Angeles  Westerners  who  were  for- 
tunate to  be  present  at  the  dinner  meeting 
the  night  Frank  Dobie  was  their  honored 
guest  will  not  forget  his  enormous  power  to 
entertain  and  inform  an  audience.  His  very 
presence  Intensified  the  camaraderl  of  the 
membership  and  for  a  few  memorable  hours 
everyone  enrolled  In  Frank's  "eat.  drink,  and 
be  merry  school."  The  westerners  who 
brought  copies  of  Frank's  books  to  be  auto- 
graphed were  not  disappointed.  He  In- 
scribed them  until  he  had  writer's  cramp. 
Frank  had  a  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  collectors  of  his  books,  and 
he  felt  his  being  asked  to  autograph  them 
was  the  highest  compliment. 

J_Frank  Doble  Is  gone,  but  the  evening 
melciciy  of  crickets,  the  fragrance  of  coffee 
boiling  over  a  campfire.  the  bark  of  a  coyote 
on  a  moonlit  night,  and  the  dawn  call  of  a 
bobwhite  will  forever  be  more  meaningful 
for  those  who  have  listened  to  this  Immortal 
teller  of  tales. 

He  lived,  he  loved,  he  Interpreted,  he  left 
his  tracks  in  bett«r  stuff  than'  sand.  Like 
those  mustangs  of  "Grecian  grace"  that  his 
prose  enshrined.  J.  Frank  Doble  fought  for 
freedom,  unconflned  by  prejudice,  assuming 
nothing,  responsible  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellow  man.  Now  he  rests  in  the  soil  of  his 
beloved  Texas,  reminding  those  who  knew 
him  and  who  are  nourished  by  his  works  of 
the  rudeness  of  death,  the  aloneness  that 
comes   when   mortality   confounds  us. 


Ode  to  the  Memory  of  J.  Frank  Dobie 
Comp?ission,  valor,  and  a  glowing  heart. 
Never    to    shrink    from    conscience-pledged 

decision 
Was  rooted  plummet-deep,  not  to  depart 
An  Inch  from  his  domain  of  mind  and  vision. 
Wisdom  and  knowledge,  sparkling  wit  and 

hope. 
And  close  to  nature's  mystery  and  meaning. 
Yet  from  the  Nueces  River  did  his  scope 
Develop  into  universal  regions 
Of  golden  wings  of  love  and  cheer  for  legions. 

Vast  were  the  spheres  of  his  exploring  mind 
But  vaster  still  the  range  of  his  humanity. 
His  tales  and  yarns  were  legends  of  a  kind 
That  brought  to  life  the  past  from  Its  cap- 
tivity, 
That  conjured  blessings  of  a  sun  long  set. 
Of  western  skies  and  years  not  vanished  yet. 
Mustangs  and  longhorns,  San  Jacinto  corn, 
The  living  and  the  free,  the   downtrodden 

and  forlorn. 
They  all  are  players,  Jubilant  and  torn. 

Oh  meteoric  light  that  Is  no  more, 
A  seer's  radiant  eye  Is  closed  whose  beam 
Reflected  sunlight  on  the  ocean's  shore. 
His  manly  grace  and  laughter  but  a  dream. 
A  Texan  In  England,  who  was  Cambridge's 

pride. 
He  loved  his  native  State,  proclaimed  Its  lore. 
His   was    a    "pardllke    spirit   beautiful    and 

swift" 
As  Shelley,  whom  he  loved,  was  able  to  uplift 
His  soul  in  darkened  days  and  make  It  soar. 
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What  then  we  ask  ourselves  In  desolation, 
Is  such  life's  meaning?    Pondering  Its  flame 
It  burns,  undying — although  dead.    It  came 
From  dawn  In  Live  Oak  Ck)unty  to  lllxune 

the  Nation 
In  wholesome  warmth  and  deep  awareness 

of  her  land. 
Of  man  and  beast  and  every  dweller's  pride — 
And  freedom's  spirit  high,  unfettered,  like  a 

ride 
Of  all  the  creatures,  tameless  and  unbowed — 
It  spurns  the  prison  of  the  mind  and  loud 
Resounds  the  fanfare  of  the  future,  promis- 
ing and  proud ! 


VICE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO 
66TH  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
66th  National  Convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  meeting  in 
Chicago  was  fortunate  yesterday  to  have 
as  their  keynote  speaker  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  Vice  President's 
cogent  statement  of  our  purposes  in 
Vietnam  and  I  think  others  will  find  his 
address  well  worth  reading.  In  respond- 
ing to  those  who  ask  "Why  do  we  fight  In 
Vietnam?"  the  Vice  President  para- 
phrases Churchill's  comment  in  1940: 

If  we  left  off  fighting,  you  would  soon  find 
out.  If  aggression  succeeds  in  one  part  of 
this  world — 

The  Vice  President  asserts — 
it  will  quickly  follow  elsewhere.     If  we  fall 
to  stand  today,  we  shall  have  to  stand  tomor- 
row even  closer  to  home. 

I  comment  the  Vice  President's  address 
to  all  those  who  sincerely  seek  an  answer 
to  why  we  fight  in  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  dy  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars,  August 

16, 1965 

I  am  honored  to  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
dress to  this  66th  National  Convention  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  gratefvJl  to  your  commander  In  chief. 
Buck  Jenkln?,  for  his  kind  words  of  Intro- 
duction. 

President  Johnson,  before  I  left  Washing- 
ton, asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  good  work  you  have  done 
throughout  the  years — and  today  as  well — to 
make  this  a  safer  and  freer  world. 

I  Join  the  President  in  that  message  of 
appreciation. 

You  cannot  realize  how  much  It  means  to 
your  Government  to  know  that  there  are 
strong  and  brave  Americans  st;\ndlng  In  sup- 
port when  that  support  Is  most  needed. 

When  necessity  dictatetl  action  In  the  Gxxlf 
of  Tonkin  and  In  the  Caribbean  your  com- 
mander In  chief  telegraphed  the  President 
your  firm  pledf^e  of  support. 

A  fcv>-  months  ago,  during  a  time  of  un- 
certainty in  the' Atlantic  Alliance,  you  dem- 
onstrated this  Nation's  commitment  to  that 
.Mliance  and  to  NATO  when  you  conferred 
your  Bernard  Baruch  Gold  Medal  on  Gen. 
L>-man  Lemnltzor  before  representatives  of 
ail  NATO  nations. 

And  then  you  sent  your  commander  In 
chief  to  southeast  Asia  to  tell  the  leaders 
and  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world  that 
the  VFVV  stood  with  President  Johnson  and 
the  pledges  this  country  had  made  there. 


Buck  Jenkins  visited,  too,  ova  men  in  uni- 
form in  southeast  Asia.  He  went  to  the 
Cambodian  frontier,  to  the  surrounded  base 
of  Da  Nang,  to  the  marine  beachhead  at  Chu 
Lai  to  tell  our  men  that  you  were  with  them. 

Today — facing  great  challenges  In  the 
world  and  at  home — we  Americans  must 
work  together  in  unity.  We  cannot  afford 
in  this  country  to  give  way  to  animosities 
and  prejudice  and  division. 

Your  leadership  in  helping  to  create  that 
national  strength  and  unity  has  never  been 
felt  or  needed  more  than  today. 

But  let  me  get  to  what  is  on  our  minds. 

Today  in  Vietnam  we  are  being  tested  by 
strong  and  tenacious  adversaries.  We  face 
an  assault  by  an  enemy  organized  In  detail, 
trained  in  depth,  skilled  in  a  strange  kind 
of  warfare  we  Americans  have  only  begun 
to  understand.  We  face  an  assault  by  ad- 
versaries able  to  Infiltrate  thousands  of  men 
across  boundaries,  to  regroup  those  men  into 
disciplined  units,  to  attack  weak  points  and 
then  to  fade  away  in  face  of  equal  or  supe- 
rior strength.  We  face  an  assault  by  men 
who  use  terror  and  assassination  against 
civilians  as  normal  weapons. 

We  face  something  else  as  well:  The  fact 
that  the  totalitarlans  feel  that  time  Is  on 
their  side — and  their  belief  that  we  will  in- 
evitably tire  and  withdraw. 

Today  there  are  voices  raised  In  this  land 
which  say:  "Why  are  we  there?  Why  do  we 
fight?  Let  us  pull  back  to  a  safer,  easier 
place." 

To  these  voices  I  answer  with  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill. 

In  1940,  Churchill  was  asked  "Why  does 
Britain  fight?" 

And  ChurchlU  said :  "If  we  left  off  fighting, 
you  would  soon  find  out." 

In  Vietnam,  if  we  left  off  fighting  we  would 
soon  find  out. 

For  Vietnam.  Is  the  testing  ground  of  that 
misnamed  "war  of  national  liberation." 
(And  what  a  cruel  Joke  this  liberation  really 
Is:  Liberation  from  life,  from  property,  from 
Justice,  from  hvunan  dignity.) 

By  this  new  form  of  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion— and  that  is  what  it  Is — our  adversaries 
seek  to  demonstrate  once  and  for  all  that 
peaceful  coexistence  does  not  work.  They 
seek  to  demonstrate  that  aggression  and 
reckless  militancy  brings  victory.  They  seek 
to  demonstrate — as  Hitler  and  Stalin  tried 
to  do — that  democracies  are  weak  and  flab- 
by. They  seek  to  demonstrate  that,  when 
faced  with  a  choice,  democracies  will  sacri- 
fice small  nations  to  save,  even  temporarily, 
their  own  hides. 

Three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
pledged  this  Nation  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
given  notice  to  the  Communist  aggressors: 
The  cost  of  aggression  comes  too  high.  You 
must  leave  your  neighbors  alone. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  aggression 
succeeds  in  one  part  of  this  world,  it  will 
quickly  follow  elsewhere.  If  we  fall  to  stand 
today,  we  shall  have  to  stand  tomorrow  even 
closer  to  home. 

Let  It  be  known,  then,  that  we  will  honor 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam,  Just  as  we 
honor  our  commitments  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Now,  Just  wh.at  are  our  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Our  first  objective  is  to  prove  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  that  free  men  will  not 
yield  to  force  of  arms. 

That  Is  why  we  have  strengthened  our 
forces  In  Vietnam.  That  Is  why  we  have 
increased  our  assistance  to  a  brave  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  a  brave  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  since  1961  has 
suffered  25.000  dead  and  51,000  wounded — 
greater  losses.  In  proportion  to  population, 
than  we  suffered  In  all  of  World  War  II;  10 
times  our  losses  In  the  Korean  war. 


That  South  Vietnamese  people,  last  year 
alone,  l06t  436  local  officials  to  assassination, 
lost  another  1.100  officials  to  kidnaping  and 
an  unknown  fate,  lost  11,000  civilians  to 
miuder,  kidnaping,  and  forced  labor — but. 
In  face  of  intimidation,  turned  out  to  vote 
in  recent  elections  in  far  higher  percentages 
than  we  usually  reach  in  our  own  American 
elections.  A  full  67  percent  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  adults — under  threat  of  death — 
registered  to  vote.  And  some  73  percent  of 
those  registered  did  vote. 

Our  second  objective — once  we  prove  to  the 
aggressors  that  aggression  will  not  work — Is 
to  bring  a  Just  peace  to  a  land  that  has  gone 
too  long  without  peace. 

We  have  made  It  clear,  again  and  again, 
that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  toward  that 
Just  peace. 

For,  as  our  President  has  said,  we  fear  the 
meeting  room  no  more  than  we  fear  the 
battlefield. 

No  less  than  15  times  we  have  offered  to 
begin  discussions.  Many  nations  have 
sought  to  bring  the  aggressors  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

But  the  reply  has  been  "no." 

What  must  we  do? 

We  must  continue  to  resist  aggression. 
And  we  must  continue  to  pursue  peace. 

We  must  make  the  aggressors  realize  that 
democracies  have  learned  their  lessons  well. 
We  must  make  them  realize  that  our  pa- 
tience is  greater  than  theirs  and  that  time 
Is  on  our  side. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  must  continue 
to  recognize  that  the  people  of  Vietnam,  as 
people  everywhere,  must  have  hope  of  a 
better  day.  We  must  continue  to  do  all  we 
can  to  help  create.  In  South  Vietnam,  In 
southeast  Asia,  In  all  places  where  man  des- 
perately hopes  for  a  new  tomorrow — we  must 
help  create  societies  which  offer  man  some- 
thing to  live  and  work  for. 

Let  us  not  forget:  The  real  revolution  In 
the  world  today  Is  the  revolution  which  took 
fiame  from  our  own  In  America,  the  revolu- 
tion toward  opportunity,  himaan  dignity, 
self-determination,  and  self-respect. 

We  are  the  authors  of  this  world  revolu- 
tion. It  Is  our  obligation,  in  our  strength 
and  wealth,  to  glvfe  It  continued  life.  And 
It  Is — In  Vietnam,  In  Europe,  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  great  nations  and  small — our  obliga- 
tion to  defend  It  when  It  is  threatened  by 
ruthless  force.    And  this  we  shall  do. 

We  are  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership,  and  we  are  meeting  them  with 
strength  and  courage. 

Strength  and  courage  are  what  we  will 
need. 

For  there  is  no  end  In  sight  to  the  burdens 
we  must  carry,  to  the  challenges  we  face. 

The  American  people  are  a  great  people. 
And  greatness  is  what  the  times  demand. 

The  American  for  today  and  tomorrow 
must  be,  will  be,  the  same  restless,  adven- 
turovis  citizen  as  his  forebears. 

I  see  him  as  the  son  of  a  rich  nation,  yet  a 
person  of  conscience  with  a  deep  concern 
for  his  fellow  man. 

I  see  him  as  one  who  has  defeated  the 
enemies  of  freedom,  yet  extends  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  to  build  a  new 
and  better  world  conununity. 

I  see  him  siurounded  by  materialism,  yet 
questioning  Its  value.  Impatient  with  things 
as  they  are,  but  not  Impetuous  in  remedy 
or  Judgment. 

Strong,  but  not  belligerent. 

Willing  to  debate,  but  able  to  decide. 

Yes,  the  road  ahead  demands  an  American 
Nation  fully  able  to  wear  the  mantle  of 
leadership. 

And  so  today  we  are  buUdlng  here  at 
home  an  America  both  free  and  secure — a 
nation,  under  God.  truly  Indivisible  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

And  In  this  task  we  ask  your  continued 
help:  The  task  of  extending  opportunity 
and  Justice  to  all  our  citizens,  the  task  of 
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building  a  vigorous  and  expanding  economy, 
the  task  of  forging  a  nation  of  free  people 
able  to  stand  a  contest  of  will  with  any 
totalitarian. 

We  Americans,  too,  are  devoting  ourselves 
today  to  the  belief  that  what  we  do  is  not 
for  our  benefit  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

And  again  in  this  task,  too,  we  ask  your 
continued  help:  The  task  of  helping  strug- 
gling nations  Into  citizenship  in  the  world. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  these  na- 
tions— a  full  two-thirds  of  the  world — are 
targets  for  those  who  promise  quick  and 
easy  solutions  to  old  and  complex  problems. 

And,  finally,  in  America  today  we  are  put- 
ting ourselves  to  the  greatest  test  which 
free  men  face — the  willingness  to  risk  our 
lives,  fortune,  and  sacred  honor  on  alien  soil 
to  keep  a  commitment;  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sor; to  restore  the  peace. 

Each  man  here  today  has,  at  one  time,  put 
himself  to  that  same  test. 

And  each  man  here  stood  his  ground  for 
his  country  and  for  freedom. 

The  family  of  man  has  much  to  lose  to 
the  takers,  the  destroyers,  the  aggressors. 
The  family  of  man  has  much  to  gain  in  a 
world  of  peace  and  opportunity. 

There  is  a  time  when  men  must  stand  in 
face  of  force  and  those  who  break  the  peace. 

In  the  words  of  our  President:  "We  will 
stand  in  Vietnam." 


existing  training  programs  wherever 
possible,  programs  designed  especially 
for  Government  employees.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  inter- 
agency training  programs  which  has 
emerged  in  its  7  years  of  operation  is  the 
pooling  of  resources. 

Congressional  employees  would  not  be 
limited  to  participating  in  the  inter- 
agency training  programs.  When  the 
need  arises,  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  up  to  1  year  in  nongov- 
ernmental training  institutions,  includ- 
ing our  leading  colleges  and  imiversities. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  this  meas- 
ure. In  this  day  of  increasing  executive 
power,  Congress  should  avail  itself  of 
every  opportunity  to  preserve  its  consti- 
tutional status  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
Government.  Given  the  vital  importance 
to  the  congressional  process  of  a  well- 
trained  staff,  assuredly,  this  is  one  such 
opportunity. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
STAFF  MEMBERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
21,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett]  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2345),  of 
which  I  am  now  a  cosponsor.  to  amend 
the  Government  Employee's  Training 
Act.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
extend  to  legislative  employees  the  op- 
portimity  to  participate  in  professional 
and  career  training  programs  and  meet- 
ings. 

The  role  played  by  congressional  staffs 
in  the  legislative  process  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  importance  over  the  past 
half  century.  Today,  the  fimctions  per- 
formed by  congressional  staff  members 
are  absolutely  vital  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  congressional  duties. 

Given  the  importance  of  staff,  it  is 
imperative  that  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers be  well  trained  in  the  techniques 
and  skills  necessary  to  perform  their  du- 
ties. S.  2345  would  enable  congressional 
staff  members  to  improve  and  augment 
their  skills  by  participating  in  programs 
conducted  successfully  by  various  admin- 
istrative agencies  since  1958. 

These  programs  cover  a  number  of 
training  areas.  Of  particular  value  to 
congressional  staff  members  would  be 
the  clerical  and  technical  skills  train- 
ing; traininrj  in  administration,  man- 
agement, and  supervision;  and  executive 
development. 

Another  benefit  that  congressional 
staff  members  would  derive  from  the  bill 
is  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
2-week  interagency  conferences  which 
have  been  so  successful  in  upgrading  the 
professional  and  managerial  competence 
of  the  civil  service.  Participation  In 
these  conferences  would  give  congres- 
sional employees  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  exchange  ideas  relevant  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Economy  is  an  additional  virtue  of 
S.  2345.    The  bill  calls  for  utilization  of 


MERGERS  OP  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS—ADDRESS DELIVERED  BY 
MATTHEW  HALE,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  service  in  the  Congress,  which 
commenced  nearly  33  years  ago,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees with  staff  members  of  exception- 
ally fine  qualities.  I  doubt  if  any  con- 
gressional committee  has  ever  had  a  bet- 
ter staff  than  that  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  during 
the  10  years  that  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  on  that  committee.  And,  while 
the  heads  of  all  committee  staffs  in  the 
Senate  are  exceptionally  able  men,  I 
doubt  if  any  is  better  than  Matthew 
Hale,  Esq.,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Mr. 
Hale,  who  has  been  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  for  the  past 
decade,  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  a 
bachelor  of  law  degree  from  Harvard. 
He  is  an  able  lawyer  as  well  as  a  good 
administrator  and  has  been  exceptionally 
valuable  to  the  chairman  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  history 
of  banking  and  who  do  not  vmderstand 
the  extent  to  which  banking  institutions 
are  regulated  by  both  State  and  Federal 
laws,  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  Congress  passed  an  act  in 
1960  to  exempt  bank  mergers  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  Unfortunately,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  asserted  its  legislative 
prerogative  to  overrule  the  act  of  1960. 
Hence,  I  introduced,  and  the  Senate 
passed,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  a  bill 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  be  applicable  to  future 
bank  mergers,  while  giving  legislative 
relief  to  the  extremely  harsh  penalties 
inflicted  in  past  decisions  and  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  inflicted  in  pending 
cases  unless  the  Congress  a.sscrts  its  au- 
thority to  give  relief.  That  bill,  as  origi- 
nally introduced,  completely  exempted 
bank  mergers  from  the  antitrust  laws 
and  I  still  maintain  that  is  the  correct 


theory  that  should  be  applied  to  such 
cases.    However,  there  were  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  who  felt  that 
with  respect  to  future  bank  mergers  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  challenge  a  merger  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
That    was    the    Proxmire    amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  me  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  was 
a  part  of  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.    Incidentally,  an  editorial  in  a 
local  paper  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
bill  is  quite  in  error  in  charging  that  the 
bill  with  the  Proxmire  amendment  does 
not  give  the  Justice  Department  ade- 
quate time  in  which  to  proceed  in  the 
courts  to  nullify  a  proposed  merger.  The 
Justice  Department  is  notifled  as  soon  as 
a  merger  application  is  filed  with  any 
Federal  agency  and  it  has  all  of  the 
time  that  the  Federal  agency  has  to  con- 
sider every  factor  involved,  plus  an  addi- 
tional month.    In  other  words,  the  Jus- 
tice  Department,    under    the    bill   now 
pending  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  has  full  opportu- 
nity to  challenge  any  new  merger  in  the 
courts  but  if  it  does  not  act  within  the 
prescribed  time  it  is  thereafter  precluded 
from  seeking  to  apply  antitrust  laws  to 
bank  mergers. 

Last  week,  the  problems  involved  in  the 
pending  bank  merger  bill  were  so  clearly 
and  ably  discussed  before  the  Committee 
on  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  of  the 
Section  of  Corporation,  Banking  and 
Business  Law  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  August 
11,  1965,  by  Matthew  Hale  of  our  com- 
mittee staff  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  his  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mergers  of  Financial  Institutions 
(Remarks  of  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Committee  on  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  of  the  Section  of  Corporation, 
Banking  and  Business  Law  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
August  11,  1965) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  Banking  and 
Business  Law  Section.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  membership  In  the  section  for 
many  years,  and  I  trust  I  can  contribute 
something  in  return. 

I  must  preface  my  remarks  by  making 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  It,  though  I  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  I  am  taking  full  advantage 
of  what  I  have  learned  while  working  for 
the  committee. 

Mercrers  of  financial  institutions  is  a 
challenging  topic  to  discuss  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  The  impact 
of  the  antitrust  laws  on  a  regulated  Industry, 
and  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  procedures 
and  objectives  of  the  regulatory  statutes  and 
agencies  with  the  often  conflicting  proce- 
dures and  objectives  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
have  created  a  new  and  rapidly  developing 
field  of  law.  which  has  had  tremendous  effect 
already  in  the  field  of  bank  mergers. 

The  Issues  and  the  problems  growing  out 
of  the  application  of  the  antitrxist  laws  to 
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regulated  Indxistrles  affect  many  areas.  Rail- 
roads, airlines,  and  pipelines  and  their  regu- 
latory agencies  have  for  years  tried  to  recon- 
cile the  two  bodies  of  law.  In  1963  the  Su- 
preme Court,  In  the  Silver  case,  held  that  the 
Sherman  Act  applied  to  certain  of  the  self- 
regulatory  functions  vested  In  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  and  10  days  ago  the  SEC 
reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  it  was  taking  up 
with  the  Industry  the  possibility  of  legisla- 
tion to  clarify  the  relation  between  the 
securities  laws  and   the  antitrust   laws. 

I  should  like  to  start  by  speaking  about 
banks  and  bank  mergers,  because  the  most 
legislation  and  the  most  litigation  have  oc- 
curred in  this  part  of  the  world  of  financial 
Institutions.  Then  I  would  like  to  speak  more 
particularly  about  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

The  Impact  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  bank- 
ing and  bank  mergers  has  been  startling  and 
confusing.  In  my  Judgment,  the  reason  is 
simple.  Ever  since  1791  when  the  first  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  created,  banking 
has  been  regulated  and  controlled.  In  one 
way  or  another,  under  the  money  power  and 
under  standards  related  primarily  to  the 
money  power,  with  consideration  being  given 
to  competition  because  competition  helpe  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  sought  through  the 
exercise  of  the  money  power.  Now  suddenly 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  the  antitrust 
laws  applicable  to  banking.  In  their  most 
stringent  form,  in  disregard  of  the  intention 
of  Congress  and  of  the  effect  on  the  statutory 
regulatory  scheme  developed  by  Congress  over 
the  century  and  three-quarters  of  trial  and 
error  since  1791. 

The  conflict  between  comp'^tition  and 
monopoly — more  accurately  between  varying 
degrees  of  competition  and  monopoly — has 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  Nation's 
history.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  Jackson 
nnd  Blddle.  Carter  Glass  and  Huey  Long, 
fought  over  different  aspects  of  this  issue. 
The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States — 
which  many  feared  would  monopolize  all 
the  bn  liking  of  the  United  Stat^.s — was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  era  of  free  banking,  under 
which,  in  many  States,  anyone  could  open 
his  own  bank  and  Issue  his  own  bank  notes. 
Just  the  way  one  could  open  and  run  one's 
own  savings  and  loan  association  In  Maryland 
in  recent  years,  with  no  supervision  and 
no  security. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  era  of  free  bank- 
ing ended  in  disaster.  The  story  is  clearly 
told  by  Senator  John  Sherman,  who  In  1863 
introduced  the  bill  which  created  the  Na- 
tional Bank  System,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Hayes,  and 
who  In  1890  sponsored  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act.  Senator  Sherman,  in  his  "Recol- 
lections of  40  Years  in  the  House.  Senate, 
and  Cabinet."  described  the  story  this  way: 
"The  Issue  of  circulating  notes  by  State 
banks  had  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  loss, 
contention,  and  bankruptcy,  not  only  of  the 
banks  Issuing  them,  but  of  all  businessmen 
depending  upon  them  for  financial  aid.  In- 
fiatlon  and  apparent  prosperity  were  often 
followed  by  the  closing  of  one  bank  and  dis- 
trust of  others  •  •  •.  With  a  narrow  view 
of  the  powers  of  the  National  Government, 
Congress  had  repeatedly  refused  to  authorize 
a  national  bank,  a  policy  I  heartily  approve, 
not  from  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
grant  such  a  charter,  but  from  the  danger  of 
intrusting  so  vast  a  power  In  a  single  corpo- 
ration, with  or  without  security.  This  objec- 
tion did  not  He  against  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  national  banks  extending  over  the 
country." 

The  establishment  of  Senator  Sherman's 
countr3rwlde  system  of  national  banks,  to- 
gether with  the  revival  of  the  State  bank 
system,  has  created  today's  highly  competi- 
tive dual  banking  system. 


Further  efforts  to  promote  sound  banking, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  competi- 
tion and  prevent  monopoly  In  the  field  of 
banking,  resulted  in  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
of  1932.  which  separated  investment  bank- 
ing and  conunercial  banking  the  McFadden 
Act  of  1927,  as  amended  In  1933,  which  re- 
duced the  spread  of  branch  banking  and 
made  national  bank  branching  conform  to 
State  banking  laws,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  and  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  makes  It  clear  that  It  was  de- 
signed to  promote  competition  and  prevent 
monopoly.  The  act  specifically  requires  the 
agency  reviewing  the  proposed  merger,  In 
addition  to  considering  banking  factors, 
including  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  transaction  on  competition,  in- 
cluding any  tendency  toward  monopoly. 
The  agency  is  required  to  deny  the  merger, 
unless  after  considering  all  of  these  factors.  It 
finds  the  merger  In  the  public  Interest. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  clear  that  Congress 
has  recognized  the  special  factors  applicable 
to  banking.  The  Congress  In  1960  specifi- 
cally rejected  the  strict  Clayton  Act  rule 
under  which  "good  motives  and  even  demon- 
strable benefits  are  irrelevant  and  afford  no 
defense,"  as  the  Court  said  in  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  case.  The  Congress  in  1960  specifically 
ruled  out  the  proposal  that  competitive  fac- 
tors should  be  controlling;  instead,  a  bal- 
anced approach  was  provided.  In  which  the 
public  Interest  in  the  soundness  and  good 
management  of  the  banking  system — the 
public  convenience  and  necessity — would  be 
considered  along  with  competitive  factors. 

The  antitrust  laws  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent focus.  They  emphasize  competition, 
full  and  free  competition,  at  times  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  factors.  The  basic 
problem  Involved  In  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  banking  hf.s  never.  I  think, 
been  more  clearly  and  more  cogently  ex- 
pressed than  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Berle  In  1949,  when 
he  warned  banks  of  the  possibility  that  the 
antitrust  laws  might  be  applied  to  them. 

"Operations  in  deposit  banking  not  only 
affect  the  commercial  field,  but  also  de- 
termine in  great  measure  the  supply  of 
credit,  the  volume  of  money,  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  stability  of  the 
currency  system.  Within  this  area  consid- 
erations differing  from  and  far  more  power- 
ful than  mere  preservation  of  competition 
may  be  operating  under  direct  sanction  of 
law.  It  is  the  theory,  in  ordinary  commer- 
cial fields,  that  competition  is  the  desirable 
chock  on  price  levels — the  process  by  which 
the  efficient  are  rewarded  by  survival,  and 
the  Inefficient  eliminated  by  failure.  The 
price  of  business  failures  is  not  regarded  as 
too  high  for  the  community  to  pay  In  view 
of  advantages  to  consumers,  stimulus  to- 
ward greater  efficiency,  and  freedom  of  en- 
terprise. But  it  is  doubtful  (to  say  the 
least)  whether  any  such  assumption  Is  in- 
dulged In  with  respect  to  deposit  banks; 
certainly  the  theory  Is  not  there  accepted  to 
the  full  extent  of  Its  logic.  A  bank  failure 
is  a  community  disaster,  however,  wherever, 
and  whenever  it  occurs.  While  competition 
may  be  desirable  up  to  a  point  In  deposit 
banking,  there  is  a  clear  bottom  limit  to  Its 
desirability.  So  long  as  90  percent  of  the 
monetary  needs  of  the  country  are  supplied 
through  bank  credit,  deposits,  and  checks, 
under  a  system  which  contemplates  many 
thousands  of  banks  and  also  a  uniform, 
smooth,  free  flow  of  bank  checks,  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  among  banks  Is  essen- 
tial. So  long  as  certain  kinds  of  banking 
paper  are  accepted  as  a  basis  for  currency 
through  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve rediscount,  a  high  factor  of  uniformity 
is  needed.  The  economic  and  social  prem- 
ises of  the  Sherman  Act  in  respect  of 
other  businesses  are  not  fully  accepted  by 


the  Congress,  the  States,  or  the  public  as 
the  only  considerations  applicable  to  deposit 
banking." 

Certainly  even  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  bank  competition  would  not  advocate 
free  entry  Into  banking — letting  anyone  start 
a  bank  without  first  getting  approval,  with- 
out consideration  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  and  without  consideration  of  his 
qualifications — unrestricted  branching,  un- 
limited lending  and  Investment  powers,  or 
unrestricted  merging,  subject  only  to  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress  never  Intended 
the  Sherman  Act  or  the  1950  Celler-Kefauver 
Antimerger  Act  to  apply  to  banking  or  to 
bank  mergers.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  Congress  has  not  favored  competition  in 
banking.  But  It  does  mean  that  Congress  did 
not  Intend  or  expect  to  bring  about  competi- 
tion or  to  prevent  monopoly  in  banking,  by 
means  either  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Antimerger  Act. 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter in  his  dissenting  opinion  In  the 
Southeastern  Underwriters  case  in  1944 — 
that  the  Sherman  Act  was  not  Intended  to 
and  did  not  apply  to  Insurance — Is  even  more 
clearly  applicable  to  banking,  where  Senator 
Sherman's  countrywide  system  of  Independ- 
ent national  banks  had  been  functioning  for 
25  years  by  the  time  he  Introduced  and 
Congress  pacsed  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 
Justice  Frankfurter  said: 

"The  relations  of  the  insurance  business 
to  national  commerce  and  finance.  I  have  no 
doubt,  afford  constitutional  authority  for 
appropriate  regulation  by  Congress  of  the 
business  of  insurance,  certainly  not  to  a  less 
extent  than  congressional  regulation  touch- 
ing agriculture.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Justice  leaves  me  equally  without  doubt  that 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Act  in 
1890,  Congress  did  not  mean  to  disregard  the 
then  accepted  conception  of  the  constitu- 
tional ba.=;ls  for  the  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance business.  And  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  Inapplicability  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  in  Its  contemporaneous  setting, 
to  Insurance  transactions  such  as  those 
charged  by  this  indictment  has  been  con- 
firmed and  not  modified  by  congressional 
attitude  and  action  In  the  Intervening  50 
years.  There  Is  no  congressional  warrant 
therefore  for  bringing  about  the  far-reaching 
dislocations  which  the  opinions  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  adumbrate." 

The  Southeastern  Underwriters  decision 
was  promptly  reversed  by  the  Congress,  which 
passed  the  McCarran  Act  to  return  the  regu- 
lation of  Insurance  to  the  States. 

In  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  case  the  Court 
did  not  even  discuss  the  question  of  the 
applicability  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  bank- 
ing. While  the  Court  conceded  there  was  no 
predatory  purpose  In  the  merger,  It  did  not 
even  discuss  the  factors  which  led  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  approve  the 
merger  on  the  ground  that  It  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest — the  desirability  and  necessity 
for  a  bank  large  enough  and  with  sufficient 
strength  of  organization  to  attract  and  hold 
the  deposits  of  the  larger  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial concerns  coming  to  Lexington  and 
the  State  of  Kentucky  as  part  of  the  modern 
high  grade  Industrial  development  of  that 
part  of  Kentucky.  The  Court  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  broad  considerations  for  de- 
termining what  constitutes  unreasonable 
restraint  spelled  out  in  the  Columbia  Steel 
case  should  be  confined  to  the  special  facts 
of  that  case,  and  held  that  the  merger  was 
barred  merely  by  a  finding  that  significant 
competition  between  the  two  merging  banks 
was  eliminated,  on  the  basis  of  the  four  rail- 
road cases  which  most  antitrust  lawyers  had 
thought  were  obsolete. 

The  Philadelphia  decision,  holding  that  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
1950  Celler-Kefauver  antimerger  amend- 
ment, applied  to  bank  mergers,  almost  com- 
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pletely  nullified  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  pointed  out,  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  the  Philadelphia  case,  with 
which  Justices  Stewart  and  Goldberg  agreed. 
In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  Sena- 
tor Robertson's  S.  1698.  the  amendment  to 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  which  Is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  had  occasion  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive history  and  background  of  the  1950 
amendment  to  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  its  relation  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
I960,  and  a  memorandum  on  this  subject  is 
included  In  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

My  study  of  the  question  left  me  in  com- 
plete disagreement  with  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan's  conclusion  in  the  Philadelphia  case 
that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  applies  to 
bank  mergers.  He  said  in  the  course  of 
his  opinion  that  "any  other  construction 
would  be  illogical  and  disrespectful  of  the 
plain  congressional  purpose  In  amending 
section  7,  because  it  would  create  a  large 
loophole  m  a  statute  designed  to  close  a 
loophole." 

Legislation  Is  a  practical,  political  process. 
What  a  bill  does  not  cover  Is  often  Just  as 
important  for  Its  chances  of  enactment  as 
what  It  does  cover. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  further  said  that 
"there  is  no  indication  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  1950  amendment  of  section  7  that 
Congress  wished  to  confer  a  special  dispen- 
sation upon  the  banking  Industry." 

The  original  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
applied  only  to  stock  acquisitions.  The 
House  and  Senate  reports  on  the  original  sec- 
tion 7  Indicated  that  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  holding  companies  whose  primary  ptir- 
pose  Is  to  hold  stocks  of  other  companies. 
During  the  1930's  and  1940's  It  became  ap- 
parent that  mergers  and  other  asset  ac- 
quisitions were  Just  as  effective  means  of 
promoting  monopolies  and  restraining  com- 
petition as  holding  companies.  Beginning 
in  1945  many  proposals  were  made  to  cover 
this  loophole,  culminating  in  the  1950  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver   antimerger    amendment. 

On  five  different  occasions  dtiring  the 
porlod  the  antimerger  amendment  was  un- 
der consideration,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
pointed  out  to  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  that  it  would  not  cover 
bank  mergers.  The  Board  recommended  on 
several  of  these  occasions  that  the  bill  be 
amended  so  as  to  cover  bank  mergers,  and 
on  March  21,  1945,  it  submitted  a  revised 
draft  of  the  then  pending  bill  which  would 
have  required  prior  approval  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  bank  stock  or  asset  ac- 
quisitions. When  early  versions  of  the  anti- 
merger proposal  were  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1946,  they  covered 
only  asset  acquisitions  by  corporations  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  reports  pointed  this  out 
and  specifically  stated  that  the  Jurisdiction 
and  regulatory  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  remained  unchanged. 

On  October  12.  1950,  only  2  months  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  Celler-Kefauver 
antimerger  amendment,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  wrote  to  Chairman  Celler  and  again 
reminded  him  that  the  bill  would  not  apply 
to  bank  mergers.  They  said:  "H.R.  2734 
which  passed  the  House  of  Repjesentatlves 
on  August  15,  1949,  and  Is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  would  broaden  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  so  that  It  would  also  apply  to 
acquisitions  of  assets— but  only  In  the  case 
of  corporations  that  are  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
•  •  *.  However,  even  with  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  2734,  section  7  would  continue  to  be 
confined  to  acquisitions  of  capital  stock  in- 
sofar as  banks  are  concerned." 

Chairman  Celler,  it  seems,  had  no  ques- 
tion that  this  omission  was  deliberate  and 
intentional.  On  July  5,  1955,  during  the 
course  of  hearings  on  Chairman  Celler's 
bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 


so  as  to  cover  bank  mergers.  Judge  Barnes, 
then  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  testified  in  support 
of  the  bin.     He  pointed  out  that  the  1950 
Celler-Kefauver       antimerger       amendment 
covered    only    corporations    subject    to    the 
Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  that  since  the  Clayton  Act  placed 
banks  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  amendment  did  not  ap- 
ply to  banks.     Judge  Barnes  referred  In  a 
footnote  to  a  1952  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee staff  report  issued  by  Chairman  Cel- 
ler which  stated  that  because  of  revisions 
in  the  amendments  to  section  7,  "it  became 
Impracticable  to  Include  within  the  scope 
of  the  act,  corporations  other  than  those  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission.    Banks,  which  are  placed  squarely 
within  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  by  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act,  are 
therefore   circumscribed  insofar  as  mergers 
are  concerned  only  by  the  old  provisions  of 
section  7." 

Judge  Barnes  went  on  with  his  statement 
to  Chairman  Celler:  "I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man will  be  interested  in  the  notation  at- 
tached as  note  1,  because  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion I  raised  a  question  whether  or  not 
this  was  an  intentional  omission  or  an  inad- 
vertent omission.  I  was  Inclined  to  believe 
it  was  inadvertent.  Your  chairman  was  in- 
clined that  it  was  not;  that  It  had  been  dis- 
cussed. A  further  examination  of  the  his- 
tory proves  that  you  were  right  and  my  sup- 
position was  wrong,  Mr.  Chairman." 

During  most  of  the  10  years  between  the 
enactment  of  the  1950  Celler-Kefauver  anti- 
merger amendment  and  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960,  efforts  were  made  to  restrict 
bank  mergers,  either  by  amending  section 
7  to  apply  specifically  to  banks,  as  Chairman 
Celler  proposed  In  1955,  or  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  or  some  other 
banking  statute  so  as  to  apply  special  re- 
strictions to  bank  mergers,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  proposed  in  1945.  During 
this  period,  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  all  informed  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  urged  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  on  the  understanding  that  sec- 
tion 7  did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers. 

The  Congress,  in  the  course  of  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960, 
made  a  deliberate  decision  not  to  apply  the 
strict  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  bank  mergers,  but  Instead  to  apply 
more  general  standards,  taking  into  con- 
sideration both  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  and  the  competitive  factors. 

This  decision  was  clearly  expressed  Just 
before  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  1960, 
after  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  amend- 
ments, in  the  following  remarks: 

"This  bill  establishes  uniform  and  clear 
standards.  Including  both  banking  and  com- 
petitive factors,  for  the  consideration  of 
proposed  bank  mergers.  It  eliminates  a 
number  of  gaps  In  the  statutory  framework, 
which  now  permit  many  bank  mergers  to 
occur  with  no  review  by  any  Federal  agency. 
It  provides  for  a  thorough  review  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  bank  supervisory  agency, 
under  these  comprehensive  standards,  and 
with  the  benefit  of  any  information  which 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  report  required  from  them,  of 
the  bank  mergers  by  asset  acquisitions  and 
other  means  which  are  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  the  antimerger 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act." 

There  are  many  reasons  why  It  is  appro- 
priate for  mergers  of  financial  Institutions 
to  be  handled  by  special  legislation  under 
special  standards  designed  for  them,  rather 
than  by  the  usual  antitrust  standards  appli- 
cable to  ordinary  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

The  importance  of  banks,  and  this  is  true 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  also,  to  the 


Nation's  money  supply  and  economic  wel- 
fare generally  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  regulate  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  underwrite  the 
solvency  of  the  bank  system  and  the  savings 
and  loan  system  through  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
As  Mr.  Berle  said,  "a  bank  failure  is  a  com- 
munity disaster,  however,  wherever,  and 
whenever  it  occurs." 

The  same  is  true  of  failures  of  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  few  recent  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  association  failures,  the 
effects  of  which  were  minimized  by  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  insurance,  remind  us  of  the  tragic 
results  to  depositors,  and  also  to  the  Nation's 
business  and  commerce,  of  the  wholesale 
bank  and  savings  and  loan  failtires  of  the 
early  1930's.  The  need  for  Government  reg- 
ulation of  financial  institutions  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  these  institutions  to  the 
Nation.  Government  regulation  to  achieve 
these  national  purposes  is  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion and  may  in  many  respects  outweigh  the 
importance  of  antitrust  objectives,  if  at  any 
given  point  the  regulatory  objectives  and  the 
antitrust  objectives  conflict. 

Bank  regulation  has   always  called  for  a 
high  degree  of  competition  in  the  field  of 
banking  and  other  financial  institutions,  long 
before  antitrust  objectives  were  spelled  out 
In   the   antitrust   laws.     Senator   Sherman's 
countrywide  system  of  Independent  national 
banks,  and  the  thousands  of  State   banks, 
which  together  make  up  the  dual  banking 
system — some  5,000  National  banks  and  some 
9,000  State  banks— present  a  very  different 
situation  from  the  big  concentrated  nation- 
wide  industries   which   the    antitrust   laws 
were  primarily  designed  to  handle.    In  the 
industrial  and  commercial  world  there  is  a 
real  and  present  danger  of  nationwide  mo- 
nopoly.   The  big  oil,  tobacco,  steel,  and  alu- 
minum firms  could  take  over  the  entire  pro- 
duction  and  distribution  systems   in   their 
fields.    They  could  control  or  own  100  per- 
cent of  the  "industry,  and  when  one  concern 
gets   30.   40,   or    50    percent   control    of   the 
industry's  facilities,  the  danger  of  monopoly 
is    evident.     But    under    the   dual    banking 
system,  with  its  thousands  of  banks  divided 
into    50   different    State   systems,    even    the 
biggest   bank   held   less   than    5  percent   of 
the    Nation's    deposits    on    June    30,    1965. 
While  there  is  much  banking  by  mall,  and 
while  the  biggest  banks  make  loans  outside 
their  States  and  receive  deposits  from  out- 
side  their   States,   their   branches   must  be 
confined  to  their  home  States,  and  in  most 
cases  to  their  home  cities  or  counties  or  some 
other  more  limited  area. 

Thirty-five  different  banks  in  14  different 
cities  have  deposits  of  more  than  $1  billion 
each.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition 
among  them  and  among  many  of  the  other 
big  banks  for  business  from  the  big  nation- 
wide industrial  concerns.  In  view  of  the  ease 
of  banking  by  mall  or  by  telephone,  this  i 
competition  is  real  and  significant. 

The  danger  of  local  monopoly  is  in  fact 
greater,  though  even  in  the  smallest  locality 
the  ease  of  banking  by  mall  or  by  automobile 
or  telephone  is  such  that  competition  from 
other  towns  and  cities  can  be  substantial. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  com- 
petition between  one  kind  of  financial  Insti- 
tution and  another.  Banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  compete  for  the  Nation's 
savings,  and  Insurance  companies,  mutual 
funds,  and  credit  unions  Join  In  the  competi- 
tion. Banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions compete  for  the  opportunity  to  make 
mortgage  loans  on  residential  and  on  com- 
mercial property,  and  Insurance  companies 
and  mortgage  bankers  Join  In  this  competi- 
tion, too. 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  that  Congress  wanted 
to  give  consideration  to  local  competition 
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regional  competition,  and  national  or  Inter- 
national competition,  and  to  competition 
from  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions.  Insurance  companies,  finance  com- 
panies and  the  like.  In  other  words.  Congress 
was  concerned  about  the  realities  of  com- 
petition, to  the  lenders  and  borrowers 
involved,  and  to  the  sum  total  of  these 
factors,  not  Just  to  any  single  factor.  In 
addition,  Congress  made  it  clear  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  need  for 
accommodation  of  the  growing  capital  re- 
quirements of  an  expanding  economy.  In 
the  conununlty,  in  the  area,  and  in  the 
country  generally.  These  considerations — 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  and  the 
over-all  effects  on  competition  in  the  broadest 
sense — were  the  fators  which  Congress 
wished  to  consider.  Congress  specifically  re- 
jected the  Clayton  Act  test  for  bank 
mergers — whether  a  merger  might  tend  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  in  any  one 
line  of  commerce  in  any  one  section  of  the 
country. 

Congress  wanted  to  control  bank  mergers. 
It  wanted  to  prevent  those  which  were  not 
in  the  public  Interest  and  to  permit  those 
which  were  in  the  public  interest.  Accord- 
ingly, the  benefits  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
depend  on  the  Individual  mergers  approved, 
denied,  and  abandoned  without  formal  ap- 
plication. While  aggregate  numbers  are 
therefore  not  conclusive,  it  is  appropriate  to 
note  that  180  mergers  took  place  in  each 
of  the  5  calend.ir  years  before  enactment  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and  the  average  for 
the  5  years  beginning  with  the  enactment 
of  that  act  fell  to  153.  It  also  seems  appro- 
priate to  contrast  the  number  of  bank 
mergers  with  the  FTC  report  that  1,797 
mergers  occurred  in  1964,  most  of  which  were 
without  benefit  of  any  premerger  notifica- 
tion to  the  Government  or  any  premer- 
ger  governmental   review   or   approval. 

We  are  faced  with  a  strange  situation. 
A  banking  agency — the  Comptroller  of  the 
•Currency,  for  example — exercising  a  power 
vested  in  him  by  the  Congress  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act,  after  obtaining  comments 
from  the  other  banking  agencies  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  may  approve  a  pro- 
posed merger  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  in 
the  public  interest — that  It  will  benefit  the 
public.  The  Department  of  Justice  can  then 
sue  under  the  antitrust  acts,  either  before 
the  merger  is  consummated  or  apparently  at 
any  time  in  the  next  10  or  20  years,  and 
attempt  to  divide  the  merged  b.-ink  into  two 
separate  banks,  presumably  restoring  the 
status  quo.  however  impossible  this  may  be 
as  a  matter  of  practical  fact. 

Congress  did  not  Intend  this.  Congress 
did  not  expect  this.  It  Is  the  result  of  what 
I  think  Is  an  Incorrect  and  unsupportable 
Interpretation  of  the  1950  Cellcr-Kefauver 
antimerger  amendment  and  the  Sherman 
Act.  One  may  hope  that  after  carefxil  and 
Informed  reconsideration,  the  Supremo  Court 
may  reverse  itself,  as  It  has  so  many  times 
in  the  past. 

Such  a  conclusion  would,  incidentally,  fol- 
low that  reached  by  Carl  Kaysen  and  Donald 
P.  Turner,  now  Assistant  Attorney  General 
In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  In  their 
1959  book,  entitled  "Antitrust  Policy:  An 
Economic  and  Lesal  Analysis."  In  this  book, 
Messrs.  Kaysen  and  Turner  list  commercial 
banking  as   part   of  the  exempt   sector: 

"By  exempt  sector  we  mean  that  part  of  the 
economy  to  which  antitrxist  policy  does  not 
apply  because  of  legislative  exemptions,  ex- 
pressed or  implicit.  To  be  sure,  this  exemp- 
tion is  not  complete  and  in  ."jome  c:ises  the 
legislation  exempting  an  Industry  contains 
its  own  antlmonopoly  provisions.*  •  •  The 
objectives  of  antitru.st  policy  are  either  sub- 
ordinated to  other  policy  goals  or  sought 
through  direct  regulation." 

And  In  a  table  showing  the  character  ol 
the  regulation  of  these  exempt  industries, 
Messrs.  Kaysen  and  Turner  give  the  follow- 


ing  Information    about    commercial    bank- 
ing: 

"Federal  Reserve  controls  general  level  of 
Interest  rates  and  availability  of  credit.  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  control  bank  oper- 
ations through  entry  controls  and  exam- 
inations. Limitation  of  competition  Is  con- 
sidered by  regulation  authorities  as  neces- 
sary to  stability  of  banking  systems." 

Senator  Robertson's  bill,  S.  1698.  as  he  In- 
troduced It,  was  designed  to  restore  the  situ- 
ation as  it  was  understood  to  be  when  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  was  passed — In 
other  words  it  would  have  restored  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  as  the  controlling  statute  with 
respect  to  bank  mergers.  It  would  have  ex- 
empted all  bank  mergers  from  the  Clayton 
Act,  which  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
bank  mergers,  and  from  tlie  Sherman  Act. 
which  v/as  understood  up  to  the  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  case  to  have  no  significance  with 
respect  to  bank  mergers.  This  bill  was 
strongly  supported  at  the  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
In  May.  However,  when  it  became  evident 
that  there  might  be  protracted  discussion 
of  this  bin,  Senator  Robertson,  in  order  to 
get  quick  action  on  the  parts  of  the  bill  for 
which  there  seemed  to  be  unanimous  sup- 
port m  the  committee  and  among  the  wit- 
nesses, accepted  and  supported  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Proxmire  based 
upon  a  suggestion  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  As  amended,  the  bill  would  no  longer 
constitute  a  general  exception  for  bank  mer- 
gers from  the  antitrust  laws.  Instead,  It 
would  be  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
unscrambling  bank  mergers.  It  would  post- 
pone for  30  days  the  consummation  of  bank 
mergers  approved  In  the  future,  to  give  the 
Justice  Department  an  opportunity  to  con- 
test such  future  mergers.  If  s\ich  a  suit  were 
started,  the  merger  could  not  be  consum- 
mated until  the  conclusion  of  the  suit.  If 
no  such  suit  should  be  started  within  30 
days,  or  if  the  Justice  Department  should  be 
unsuccessful  in  Its  suit,  the  merger  could 
then  be  consummated  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment could  not  thereafter  attack  It. 
And.  consistent  with  the  new  objective  of 
eliminating  the  unscrambling  of  bank  mer- 
gers which  had  already  been  consxunmated. 
the  bill  would  have  exempted  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  all  mergers  consummated  up  to 
the  date  of  enactment. 

This  amendment  was  unanimously  accept- 
ed by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  an  amendment  to 
prevent  the  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  from  applying  to  the  cases  pending 
in  court.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out opposition.  It  Is  now  pending  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  hearings  on  It  are  beginning  today. 

Turning  more  particularly  to  savings  and 
loan  association  mergers.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  start  by  saying  that  Congress  has  not 
specifically  considered  this  matter  and  no 
statutes  specifically  cover  It.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  however,  has  had 
a  regulation  in  fores  since  1935,  requiring 
approval  of  a  merger  of  an  insured  savings 
pnd  loan  association. 

Until  recently,  savlnp;s  and  loan  mergers 
did  not  create  any  problems  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  An  industry  whose  total  assets 
were  small,  made  up  of  small,  local,  mutual 
associations,  where  mergers  were  unusual  In 
any  event,  simply  did  not  raise  antitrust 
iFRues. 

In  the  20  years  since  World  War  II,  how- 
ever, the  problem  has  become  Increasingly 
significant.  During  this  period  the  Indus- 
try's savings  accounts  have  Increased  from 
$7.5  billion  to  well  over  $100  billion.  Tliough 
the  number  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
has  not  Increased  appreciably  In  the  past  20 
years.  Individual  associations  have  grown 
tremendously  in  size  and  in  number  of 
branches.  Furthermore,  the  Increase  In  stock 
savings  and  loan  associations  has   been  of 


considerable  importance.  The  number  of 
mergers  proposed  rose  to  40  during  1964. 
a  substantial  increase  from  previous  years. 

The  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  banking.  The  $100  billion  of 
savings  in  savings  and  loan  associations  Is 
not  generally  considered  part  of  the  money 
supply  as  are  demand  deposits.  But  I  think 
economists  are  coming  to  see  an  Increasingly 
close  relation  between  savings — called  quasl- 
money — and  the  demand  deposits  and  cur- 
rency— classed  as  money.  Savings  and  loan 
associations  do  not  have  as  long  a  history 
of  Federal  regulation  and  control,  but  these 
Federal  controls  are  becoming  more  and  more 
similar.  Savings  and  loan  associations  do 
not  have  the  same  claim  for  exemption  from 
the  1950  Celler-Kefauver  Antimerger  Act.  but 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this 
exemption  is  no  longer  valid,  this  difference 
Is  no  longer  of  any  practical  effect. 

Tlie  similarities  between  banking  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  are,  in  my 
Judgment,  greater  than  the  differences.  The 
degree  of  regulation,  as  I  have  said,  is  grow- 
ing closer  and  closer.  Both  systems  are 
backed  up  by  federally  sponsored  insurance. 
Both  systems  are  Inextricably  enmeshed  In 
our  economic  system.  And  most  important 
from  an  antitrust  point  of  view,  both  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  are  based 
on  dual  Federal-State  systems,  with  51  dif- 
ferent sets  of  local  organizations,  no  one  of 
which  can  have  branches  outside  its  home 
State,  and  no  one  of  which  can  get  a  nation- 
wide monopoly. 

Since  February  19,  1965,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  required  applicants 
for  mergers  to  submit  considerable  infor- 
mation as  to  their  loans,  their  savings,  and 
the  market  structure  of  the  areas.  Tills  in- 
cludes a  map  showing  all  savings  and  loan 
associations,  savings  banks,  and  commercial 
banks  within  10  miles  of  the  offices  of  the 
merging  associations,  a  list  of  all  financial 
institutions  In  the  county  and  In  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  where  their 
home  offices  are  situated,  and  the  assets, 
savings  accounts,  and  mortgage  loans  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  the  assets  and  savings 
accounts  of  each  commercial  bank  within 
the  same  areas. 

It  would  seem  that  with  this  information 
the  Board  would  be  In  a  good  position  to 
Judge  the  effect  of  the  merger  on  the  com- 
petitive situation  in  the  area  principally 
affected.  However,  In  some  cases  the  com- 
petitive situation  might  be  affected  by  com- 
petition for  savings  from  organizations  out- 
side the  10-mile  limit  or  the  appropriate 
county  or  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area.  There  might  also  be  substantial  com- 
petition for  available  mortgages  from  out- 
side financial  Institutions,  Including  such 
financial  institutions  as  Insurance  com- 
panies. It  might  also  be  that  In  some  cases 
the  mortgage  loan  Information  for  other  In- 
stitutions should  be  broken  down  into  more 
detail  In  order  to  reflect  competitive  factors 
accurately. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is, 
from  my  knowledge  of  Its  member.s  and  Its 
staff,  firmly  convinced  of  the  benefits  of 
sound  and  strong  competition  among  .savings 
and  loan  associations.  And  they  are  equally 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  sovmd  and 
strong  competition  between  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  all  competing  financial  in- 
stitutions— commercial  banks,  savings  banks, 
mortgage  banks.  Insurance  companies,  credit 
unions,  and  any  other  competitors  there  may 
be  for  savings  or  for  loans. 

Most  of  the  proposed  mergers  which  come 
before  the  Board  will  undoubtedly  not  in- 
volve any  danger  of  monopoly  or  any  tend- 
ency toward  it  or  any  danger  of  loss  of  com- 
petition or  lessening  of  competition.  And 
it  may  be  expected  that  many  of  them  will 
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Improve  and  strengthen  competition  by  en- 
larging the  resources  and  improving  the 
services  of  institutions  previously  too  small 
to  provide  the  fullest  or  most  satisfactory 
service. 

There  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  Board,  mindful  as  it  is  of 
the  need  for  competition  among  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  between  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  mindful  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  field,  will  be  able  to 
prevent  any  conflict  from  arising  between  its 
approvals  of  savings  and  loan  association 
mergers  and  the  antitrust  laws. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  recall 
that  this  entire  field  is  a  new  one.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  surprised  us  already,  and 
they  may  well  do  so  again.  And  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  Congress  will  feel  it 
necessary  to  review  the  whole  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  regulated 
industries. 


U.S.  CAPITULATION  AT  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  serving 
in  this  body  with  William  F.  Knowland, 
of  California,  who  was  our  dynamic  and 
forceful  leader  at  the  time  he  decided 
to  resign  from  the  Senate  to  run  for  Gov- 
ernor of  his  home  State. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  our  friend 
Bill  Knowland  continues  to  maintain  an 
alert  and  aggressive  interest  in  both  na- 
tional and  world  affairs.  He  continues  to 
serve,  also,  as  one  of  the  respected  and 
effective  leaders  of  his  party  out  in  Cali- 
fornia. Most  important  of  all,  his  power- 
ful voice  and  persuasive  pen  continue  to 
project  the  viewpoint  of  soundness  and 
sanity  on  public  questions. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une, Bill  Knowland  once  again  evidences 
his  capacity  to  cut  through  to  the  heart 
of  an  issue  and  to  speak  out  for  sound  de- 
cisions and  good  government.  In  this 
editorial,  our  foxmer  colleague  devotes 
himself  to  the  reports  now  drifting  down 
from  New  York  City  that  our  new  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Goldberg,  is  beginning  his  career  as  our 
representative  to  this  international  in- 
stitution by  surrendering  a  long-held 
American  position  with  regard  to  the 
sound  and  continuing  financing  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  Arthur  Goldberg  will  begin  his  re- 
sponsibilities of  advancing  American 
ideals  and  interests  at  the  U.N.  by  capit- 
ulating our  American  position  in  the  first 
controversy  in  which  he  appears  as  our 
American  advocate. 

If  America  now  backs  down  from  a 
position  which  we  have  so  long  and 
faithfully  supported,  I  am  afraid  that 
loss  of  face  and  this  action  of  appease- 
ment will  return  many  times  to  weaken 
our  already  diluted  influence  in  the 
United  Nations.  Too  many  more  persist- 
ent countries  in  the  world  will  redouble 
their  determination  to  wear  us  down  or 
to  stall  us  out  as  they  interpret  this  sur- 
render on  the  vital  item  of  financing  the 
peace-keeping  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  as  meaning  that  our  will  Is  weak, 
our  resolve  is  uncertain,  and  our  pro- 
testations of  earnestness  can  be  erroded 
and  defeated  by  the  passage  of  time  and 


the  plaintive  complaints  of  certain  other 
member  countries. 

For  the  information  of  the  country  and 
the  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  by  Bill  Knowland,  en- 
titled "U.S.  Capitulation  at  U.N.,"  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Capitulation  at  U.N. 

The  reported  upcoming  shift  in  policy  by 
the  United  States  to  give  up  its  long  fight 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  its  fair  share 
of  United  Nations  peace-keeping  operations 
signals  another  setback  for  the  world  orga- 
nization. 

The  Soviets,  their  allies,  and  several  other 
countries  have  refused  to  contribute  to 
peace-keeping  operations  In  the  Congo  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  sum  charged  to  the 
Russians  is  $72,236,000  of  which  $21.6  million 
would  be  for  this  year. 

Other  countries  that  have  refused  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  peace-keeping  operations 
are  Czechoslovakia,  Byelorussia  and  the 
Uiiraiue  (two  Russian  republic  with  As- 
sembly seats) ,  Rumania,  Poland,  Cuba,  Hun- 
gary, Albania,  France,  and  South  Africa. 

The  switch  in  U.S.  policy,  expected  to  be 
announced  Monday  by  new  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg,  would  be  a  clear-cut  vic- 
tory for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  those  nations  that 
followed  her  lead.  The  Russians  refuse  to 
pay  their  share  on  the  grounds  that  only 
the  Security  Cotmcil  can  authorize  peace- 
making operations.  The  United  States  and 
most  other  U.N.  members  argue  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  act  when  the  Security 
Council  is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  vetoes. 

If  the  Russians  are  allowed  to  win  their 
point.  It  win  mean  that  in  the  future  U.N. 
peacemaking  operations  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible unless  Russia  and  the  United  States 
agree  on  them.  Any  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  highly  improbable 
if  Communist  forces  were  the  aggressors  as 
they  are,  for  example,  in  Vietnam. 

The  Soviets  would  also  score  a  prestigious 
coup  if  allowed  to  make  their  point  since 
they  have  offered  to  make  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  help  the  U.N.  out  of  Its  financial 
crisis  (which  the  Russians  helped  bring  on). 

Since  the  reported  switch  in  policy  has 
not  been  formally  announced.  It  Is  not  too 
late  for  the  Johnson  administration  to 
change  its  mind.  It  is  the  Tribune's  posi- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  other 
member  nations  in  arrears  over  the  peace- 
keeping question,  should  either  live  up  to 
article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter  or  forfeit  tlieir 
voting  rights  In  the  General  Assembly  as 
provided  by  the  charter. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  agreed 
to  the  charter  when  they  signed  it.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  break  their  agree- 
ments when  the  whim  strikes  them. 

The  United  States  should  reconsider  Its 
plans  for  capitulation. 


THE  OUTBURST  OP  ANGUISH  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  like 
Americans  all  across  our  land,  I  have 
been  appalled  by  the  frightening  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  Los  Angeles  the 
last  several  days. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  what  we  have  been 
seeing  on  television  and  reading  about  in 
the  newspapers. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  has  been 
happening  in  America.    But  it  has. 

No  one  can  excuse  what  has  happened 
in  Los  Angeles.  But  we  can  try  to  under- 
stand why  It  happened. 


For  no  one  can  say  that  we  were  not 
warned.  We  have  been  warned  time  and 
time  again  that  these  sltuns,  these 
ghettoes,  were  breeding  "social  dyna- 
mite." 

Two  months  ago.  President  Johnson 
spoke  out  on  the  dangers  in  the  "break- 
down of  the  Negro  family  structure"  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  country.  And 
Negro  writers  and  leaders  have  told  us 
time  after  time  that  our  deepest,  most 
intransigent  Negro  problem  is  the  slums 
of  our  great  cities. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  "social  dyna- 
mite" blow  up.  It  took  only  a  small 
spark  to  ignite  it — the  arrest  of  a  motor- 
ist on  suspicion  of  drunken  driving.  But 
the  explosion  has  been  seen  and  heard 
all  over  the  world. 

When  such  a  disaster  occurs,  the  most 
important  immediate  need  is  to  bring  it 
to  an  end,  to  restore  order.  For  under 
no  circumstances  can  we  condone  such 
willful  destructiveness,  such  total  defi- 
ance of  law  and  order.  We  must  support 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  all  its  efforts  to 
restore  order. 

But  restoring  order  is  only  a  temporary 
answer.  If  we  put  down  the  violence 
while  ignoring  the  conditions  which  breed 
violence,  then  our  action  today  will  be 
but  a  prelude  to  greater  disasters  tomor- 
row. We  must  go  further,  we  must  at- 
tack the  seeds  of  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion which  cause  such  tragedies,  if  we 
are  not  to  reap  a  further  harvest  of 
bitterness  and  shame  for  America. 

Through  our  poverty  program,  through 
the  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  through  coordinated 
efforts  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, we  must  make  a  determined 
assault  on  these  conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  Negro  leaders  must 
bend  every  effort  to  make  the  Negro  slum 
residents  understand  that  violence  leads 
only  to  more  violence,  that  mob  action 
works  against  his  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  Negroes  everywhere. 

And  we  must  not  allow  tliose  who  are 
opposed  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  Ne- 
gro to  exploit  this  terrible  tragedy  for 
their  own  ends.  Already  there  are  those 
who  blame  these  slum  explosions  on  the 
work  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  for  their 
efforts  to  assure  true  equality  for  all 
Americans. 

This  is  demogoguery.  The  only  thing 
we  can  blame  on  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment is  the  act  of  making  America — 
white  and  black — aware  of  the  plight  of 
the  American  Negro.  Thus  to  blame  the 
civil  rights  movement  for  what  hap- 
pened in  Los  Angeles  is  like  blaming  the 
man  who  turns  in  a  fire  alarm  for  setting 
the  fire.  And  while  this  new  awareness 
of  injustice  may  tend  to  increase  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  resentment  of  the  down- 
trodden slum  Negro,  who  among  us  can 
say  we  would  not  feel  the  same  were  we 
forced  to  live  in  such  an  environment 
while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  seemed  to 
live  in  comfortable  indifference. 

I  must  emphasize  again  that  I  say  this 
not  in  defense  of  what  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  so  that  we  might  understand 
it — and  in  order  to  understand  why  a 
Negro  slum  resident  suddenly  lashes  out 
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in  irrational  rage  and  hatred,  we  must 
put  ourselves  in  his  shoes. 

The  truth  is  not  that  we  have  done  too 
much.  Rather,  we  have  not  done 
enough.  It  is  not  that  we  have  gone  too 
fast,  but  that  we  have  moved  too  slowly 
in  attacking  the  poverty  and  discrimi- 
nation which  are  responsible  for  such 
explosions. 

For  as  Mr.  Tom  Wicker  noted  in  a 
magnificent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  today: 

The  weekend  rioting  (in  Los  Angeles)  was 
a  terrible  reminder  that  In  the  century  since 
emancipation  we  have  only  substituted  mis- 
ery and  hopelessness  and  hatred  for  the 
bondsman's  chains. 

This  year  we  passed  a  law  which  I 
hope  will  give  virtually  every  Negro  the 
opportunity  to  vote.  We  are  rightly 
proud  of  this  act,  and  of  the  years  of 
nonviolent  Negro  protest  which  made  its 
enactment  possible.  But  it  is  not 
enough. 

The  Negro  of  Los  Angeles  could  al- 
ready vote.  But  what  good  is  this  if  he 
is  born  in  a  broken  home,  crowded  into 
a  filthy  slum,  sent  to  an  inferior  school 
which  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  unhappy 
community  where  he  is  forced  to  live? 
What  good  is  it  to  have  rights  if  one 
grows  up  in  such  squalor,  and  nourishes 
such  a  deep  and  terrible  bitterness 
against  the  "white  man"  who  made 
things  this  way? 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
speech  at  Howard  University  2  months 
ago,  "White  America  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility" for  these  conditions.  And 
even  today,  when  we  talk  about  how 
much  we  have  already  accomplished,  we 
must  ask  oureelves  how  many  Negroes 
who  want  to  leave  the  slums,  who  have 
the  money  and  the  will  to  do  so.  have 
run  into  a  wall  of  racial  discrimination, 
a  "white  noose"  surrounding  their  Ne- 
gro ghettos  which  bars  their  escape. 

This  is  our  responsibility,  and  we  must 
face  it. 

We  cannot  point  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19Ci  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  feel  that  we  have  done  the 
job.  For  as  the  President  noted,  passage 
of  these  two  measures  "is  not  the  end. 
It  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the 
beginning." 

That  beginning  is  freedom — 

The  President  said — 

and  the  barriers  to  that  freedom  are  tum- 
bling down.  But  freedom  is  not  enough. 
You  do  not  wipe  away  the  scars  of  centxirles 
by  saying:  Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you 
want,  or  do  as  you  desire,  and  choose  the 
leaders  you  please.  You  do  not  take  a  person 
who.  for  years,  has  been  hobbled  by  chains 
and  liberate  him,  bring  him  up  to  the  start- 
ing line  of  a  race  and  then  say,  "you  are 
free  to  compete  with  all  the  others."  and  still 
justly  believe  that  you  have  been  completely 
fair. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  must  do 
more — we  must  as  the  President  phrased 
it: 

Help  the  American  Negro  fulfill  the  rights 
which,  after  the  long  time  of  Injustice,  he 
Is  about  to  secure;  to  move  beyond  oppor- 
tunity to  achievement;  to  shatter  forever  not 
only  the  barriers  of  law  and  public  practice, 
but  the  walls  which  bound  the  condition  of 
man  by  the  color  of  his  skin;  to  dissolve,  as 


best  we  can,  the  antique  enmities  of  the 
lieart  which  diminish  the  holder,  divide  the 
great  democracy,  and  do  wrong — great 
wrong — to  tne  children  of  God. 

And  we  must  begin  by  breaking  the 
chains  of  poverty  which  bind  most  of  the 
Negro  community  in  America — the  pov- 
erty which  shuts  them  in  slums,  which 
cripples  their  capacities  and  which  pre- 
vents them  from  acquiring  the  training 
and  skills  needed  to  participate  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

And  the  only  way  of  achieving  this 
goal  is,  to  borrow  Mr.  Wicker's  words 
again,  "by  social  and  economic  processes 
of  agonizing  slowness,  uncertain  efficacy, 
limited  popularity — processes  like  the 
war  on  poverty  that  are  in  any  case 
subject  to  all  the  pettiness  and  blindness 
of  human  nature." 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  perfect,  Mr.  President.  But  as 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said: 

Governments  can  err,  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes,  but  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  divine  justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
cold  blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm 
hearted  on  a  different  scale.  Better  the  oc- 
casional faults  of  a  government  living  In  the 
spirit  of  charity  than  the  consistent  mission 
of  a  government  frozen  in  the  ice  of  Its  own 
Indifference. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  war 
Ota  poverty  may  well  be  even  more  im- 
portant in  freeing  the  American  Negro 
than  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  difficult,  for  the  barrier 
of  poverty  is  not  only  more  difficult  to 
see;  it  costs  more  to  break  than  did  the 
legal  barriers  which  we  have  struggled 
so  long  to  eliminate. 

We  arc  moving  to  the  new  phase  of 
the  struggle  for  equality  in  America, 
from  fighting  for  legal  rights  to  empha- 
sizing the  conditions  which  prevent  men 
from  exercising  these  rights. 

The  poverty  program  has  brought  new 
hope  to  thousands  of  young  people  from 
slum  areas — Negro  and  white — by  giving 
them  a  chance  to  learn  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  make  good  in  today's  America. 
It  is  based  on  the  concept  of  "community 
action."  on  the  need  to  organize  the 
people  of  an  impoverished  area  and  en- 
courage them  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems. 

We  cannot  claim  that  this  is  a  perfect 
program.  There  is  much  we  have  yet  to 
learn  about  tlie  best  way  of  giving  de- 
prived human  beings  a  real  chance. 
And  the  present  poverty  program  is 
probably  not  big  enough  to  do  the  whole 
job.    But  it  is  a  start. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Congress  will 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  continue  and  expand  this  vital  pro- 
gram.   We  must  vote  "yes." 

This  must  be  our  answer  to  Los 
Angeles.  We  cannot  respond  to  this  out- 
burst of  anguish  by  continuing  the  old 
ways  of  discrimination  and  deprivation 
which  brought  it  about.  Instead  we 
must  attack  the  tragedy  at  its  roots. 
We  must,  by  our  action  in  the  Senate, 
try  to  open  the  doors  of  hope  for  these 
people,  so  that  they  may  enter  into  the 
richness  that  America  is  and  can  be. 
And  in  so  doing,  we  will  refuse  the  time 


bombs  which  aie  ticking  away  In  the 
slums  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  and  a  magnificent 
article  by  Tom  Wicker,  both  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Obgy  op  Hate 

The  lunatic  fury  that  has  spread  death  and 
pillage  through  Los  Angeles  is  being  put 
down  In  the  only  way  that  It  can  be — 
through  the  swift  and  Inexorable  application 
of  police  power.  Whenever  a  mob  rises  to 
terrorize  the  community,  the  response  must 
be  both  Immediate  and  uncompromising. 
The  certainty  that  the  resources  of  the  city 
law-enforcement  agencies  will  be  supple- 
mented, to  the  maximum  necessary  extent, 
by  the  armed  might  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  Is  essential  If  hoodlumlsm  is 
not  to  extend  Into  anarchy  and  the  mass  vic- 
timization of  the  law  abiding. 

The  second  and  vastly  more  complicated 
part  of  the  task  of  riot  control  now  con- 
fronts Los  Angeles  and  every  other  large  city 
In  which  fetid  racial  ghettos  breed  the  frus- 
trations that  erupt  in  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  looting.  This  assignment  Involves  the 
eradication  of  the  poverty,  the  undereduca- 
tlon,  the  rootlessness.  and  the  despair  that 
grip  those  whom  life  has  defeated  or  who 
never  even  sought  to  break  out  of  the  bleak- 
ness into  which  they  were  born.  President 
Johnson  has  once  again  summoned  the  Na- 
tion to  war  on  these  Ingrained  evils.  Their 
conquest  will  be  slow,  but  the  national  com- 
mitment to  victory  Is  as  absolute  as  its  re- 
solve not  to  temporize  with  mob  excesses. 
The  ultimate  disarmament  of  the  slums  will 
come  with  the  triumph  of  hope  and  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans. 


The  Othee  Nation:  No  Place  To  Hide  Fbom 

It 

(By  Tom   Wicker) 

Washington,  August  16.— Last  June,  In  one 
of  the  great  Presidential  speeches  of  our 
time,  Lyndon  Johnson  told  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity graduating  class  that  their  hard  work 
and  good  fortune  had  only  made  them  a  mi- 
nority within  a  minority.  There  was  a 
"grimmer  story,"  he  said,  that  had  to  be  told. 

The  "great  majority  of  American  Negroes," 
he  said,  had  been  and  still  were  "another 
nation:  deprived  of  freedom,  crippled  by 
hatred,  the  doors  of  opportunity  closed  to 
hope." 

against    established    order 

It  was  that  other  nation  that  rose  up  last 
weekend  In  Los  Angeles  and  brutally  smashed 
all  that  It  could  find  of  the  established  order. 
And  it  is  that  other  nation,  sullen,  brood- 
ing, explosive,  that  America  In  its  faith  and 
in  its  works  must  now  try  to  recover,  to  un- 
derstand, to  assist,  and  thus  to  obliterate. 

The  world  may  be  crying  out.  as  Rev. 
Billy  Graham  Insisted  on  Sunday,  for  "salva- 
tion" from  lawlessness  and  from  a  racial 
situation  that  is  "out  of  hand";  something 
may  be.  as  he  predicted,  "about  to  give."  If 
so,  then  let  us  take  our  text  from  Mrs.  Willie 
Mae  Colston,  a  Negro  who  lives  In  the  Los 
Angeles  riot  areas.  When  the  distraught 
Gov.  Pat  Brown  asked  her  what  should  be 
done,  she  replied: 

"You  know  the  song  that  says  "Where  can 
we  go  but  to  the  Lord'  or  something  like 
that?    Well,  we  have  no  place  to  hide." 

TERRIBLE    REMINDER 

There  Is.  Indeed,  no  place  to  hide  from 
the  other  nation,  particularly  In  the  idea  that 
there  Is  some  "salvation"  from  It.  The  other 
nation  is  there.  It  will  not  go  away.  It  Is 
not  confined  to  the  South  or  to  the  Watts 
district  or  to  Harlem — It  Is  all  around  us. 
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And  the  weekend  rioting  was  a  terrible  re-i 
minder  that  In  the  century  since  emancipa-j 
tion  we  have  only  substituted  misery  and! 
hopelessness  and  hatred  for  the  bondman's] 
chains. 

The  problem  Is  that,  having  created  the) 
other  nation,  the  white  man  cannot  live  with 
it — as  the  riots  also  indicate — except  by 
harsh  repression  and  force.  That  Is  the  way 
of  South  Africa,  not  of  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.  But  the  white 
man  can  obliterate  the  other  nation  and 
make  this  one  America  only  by  social  and 
economic  processes  of  agonizing  slowness, 
uncertain  efficacy,  limited  popularity — proc- 
esses like  the  "war  on  poverty"  that  are  In 
any  case  subject  to  all  the  pettiness  and 
blindness  of  human  nature. 

It  is  easier  to  cry  out  for  salvation  or  to 
demand  that  the  cops  and  the  courts  get 
tough.  It  Is  easier  to  urge  Roy  Wllklns  and 
Martin  Luther  King  to  discipline  their  peo- 
ple. It  Is  easier  to  lump  Negroes  together  as 
lawless  brutes  who  have  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve the  good  life  in  affluent  America. 

IDEA    AT    STAKE 

But  what  Is  really  at  stake  Is  not  just  the 
fortunes  of  20  million  black  Americans,  or 
the  protection  of  property,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  some  tenuous  racial  peace,  impor- 
tant as  those  things  are.  What  is  at  stake 
is  the  ability  of  the  American  idea,  expressed 
in  thousands  of  legal,  social,  political  and 
economic  Institutions,  to  function. 

There  Is  probably  a  connection,  for  In- 
stance, between  the  demonstrations  In  front 
of  the  Capitol  last  week  and  the  Los  Angeles 
riots.  The  demonstrations  were  not  violent 
but  "nonviolent";  they  were  not  talking 
about  Negroes  but  about  Vietnam;  and  their 
grievances — as  disclosed  by  their  slogans  and 
oratory — were  more  imaginary  than  real. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  like  the  men  of  Watts 
in  that  they  did  not  rely  upon  or  trust  or 
respect  the  established  processes  of  politics 
and  law. 

That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  thunder  out  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  institutions  and  processes 
of  American  society  have  not  made  the  Ne- 
gro free  but  have  created  the  other  nation. 
That  "American  failure."  as  President  John- 
son called  it.  has  created  a  widening  current 
of  mistrust  and  despair  and  defiance  that 
is  corroding  the  Idea  of  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all.  and  the  confidence  in  "due  process 
of  law"  which  alone  can  make  people  wait 
on.  much  less  abide  by.  that  process. 

TO    END    THE    WRONG 

"It  is  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this  gen- 
eration to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of  the 
American  Nation."  President  Johnson  said 
at  Howard,  pledging  himself  to  the  task. 
What  he  intends  to  do  may  be  less  impor- 
tant than  the  intention,  for  probably  not 
since  the  bank  holiday  In  1933  has  the  estab- 
lished order  in  America  been  more  drastically 
challenged;  and  now  as  then  much  of  that 
order  has  to  be  changed  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  rest. 


CURRENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  PLANS 
OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  David  O. 
McKay,  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  National  Citizens' 
Commission  on  International  Coopera- 
tion detailing  the  current  activities  and 
future  plans  of  the  church  in  the  field 
of  international  cooperation.  The  re- 
port is  self  explanatory  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Report  to  the  National  Citizens*  Com- 
mission ON  International  Cooperation: 
Current  Activities  and  Fxtture  Plans  of 
the  Church  op  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  Involving  International  Co- 
operation 

'  As  set  forth  in  our  statement,  "Some  De- 
sirable Objectives  To  Be  Sought  in  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,"  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission with  copies  to  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  Rusk,  and  other  officials  under  date 
of  May  14,  1965.  we  believe  the  serious  need 
of  our  times  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  injunction  of  the 
Master  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, must  strike  the  intelligent  mind  with 
force:  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world." 

This  solemn  injunction,  in  the  context  of 
the  Scripture  which  also  states,  "All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  In  earth,"  is 
needed  to  sustain  men's  hearts  and  minds 
in  these  times. 

Our  future  plans  are  identified  with  the 
foregoing  objectives.  The  current  activities 
of  the  church  are  representative  of  our  his- 
toric efilorts  to  meet  this  responsibility. 

During  1965,  the  church  is  maintaining  51 
missions  in  27  nations  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
foreign  countries  7,702,  and  in  the  United 
States  3.963  (total  11,665)  young  men  and 
young  women,  largely  from  the  United  States, 
spend  2  years  or  more  of  their  lives  in  the 
missions.  They  are  generally  about  20  years 
of  age,  and  have  often  completed  1  or  2 
years  of  college.  They  normally  return  to 
continue  their  college  educations  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  their  missions. 
These  young  men  and  young  women,  and 
tlieir  families,  voluntarily  contribute  for 
their  maintenance  in  this  service  approxi- 
mately $14  million  each  year. 

As  rapidly  as  rights  of  conscience,  owner- 
ship of  property,  the  privilege  of  priutmg  and 
circulating  literattire  become  available  to  us 
abroad,  we  attempt  to  establish  these  help- 
ful missionary  operations.  In  every  instance, 
since  1830.  they  have  tended  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  people  served,  broaden  their 
educational  and  cultural  outlook,  and  en- 
hance their  material  prosperity. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  such  serv- 
ice lor  more  than  125  years,  have  brought 
with  them  language  and  other  cultural  skUls. 
precious  understandings  of  other  peoples, 
fresh  faith  and  appreciation  for  the  gospel 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

The  church,  from  its  own  revenues,  ex- 
pends approximately  $30  million  on  its  inter- 
national activities  annually.  The  bulk  of 
this  annual  expenditure  budget  goes  for  con- 
struction of  educational  and  religious  build- 
ings, hospitals,  and  for  educational  and 
missionary  service.  Most  of  our  hospitals 
at  the  present  time  are  In  North  America. 
While  the  church  has  had  a  long  history 
of  providing  educational  institutions  and 
services  in  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  as  for 
example  our  elementary  schools  in  Tonga. 
Samoa,  and  French-Polynesia,  recent  ex- 
amples of  our  service  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  are  exemplified  by  the  new  Church 
College  of  Hawaii  and  the  Church  College  of 
New  Zealand  (a  training  ground  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  In  leadership  and  edu- 
cation), and  In  the  new  Polynesian  center 
we  have  also  established  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  also  In  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

At  the  present  time,  our  foreign  mission- 
ary activity  in  Asia  is  generally  restricted  to 


missions  In  Korea.  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Prom  time  to  time, 
we  have  looked  hopefully  toward  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia. 
In  all  such  cases,  we  look  with  humility  and 
with  the  spirit  of  service,  hoping  to  make 
friends  for  the  gospel's  and  mankind's  sake. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  properly  un- 
derstood, we  believe,  embraces  all  truth,  pro- 
vides sound  bases  in  human  understanding 
for  the  ultimate  reconciliation  of  human  and 
cultural  differences,  while  preserving  indi- 
viduality, nationality,  and  freedom  of  group 
identity.  In  our  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions.  We  are  mindful  that  our  Lord 
and  Master,  himself,  was  born,  lived,  and 
fulfilled  his  earthly  mission  In  the  "fertile 
crescent"  which  functions  as  a  significant 
land  bridge  between  the  great  continents  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Certain  common 
bonds  which  underlie  Christendom,  Islam, 
and  Judaism,  properly  understood  and  ex- 
amined, we  feel,  can  be  extended  and  broad- 
ened to  assist  mankind  in  acquiring  a  more 
tolerant  attitude.  The  revelation  inherent 
in  His  declaration,  "I  am  the  way,  tiie  truth, 
and  the  life"  can  yet  dawn  in  greater  degree 
upon  suffering  mankind,  we  hope  and  pray, 
through  the  extension  of  religious  liberty, 
and  with  it.  peace  and  freedom.  We  must 
never  cease  to  proclaim  His  message  as  Prince 
of  Peace,  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men — to  all  men  everywhere. 

We  pray  for  the  day  when  International 
cooperation  will  have  reached  the  point  that 
this  message,  voluntarily  offered,  may  be 
available  for  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  any 
who  desire  it  in  honesty  of  heart. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  Mormon, 
especially  one  living  in  Utah,  is  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  international  con- 
tacts of  the  church.  Our  young  men 
and  women  are  in  every  sector  of  the 
globe.  They  live  with  the  people  of  all 
lands,  trying  always  to  enlighten,  to  up- 
lift, to  teach.  They  give  of  themselves 
in  love  and  devotion.  They  return  with 
insight  and  respect.  Could  these  con- 
tacts be  multiplied  to  all  nations  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  reach  all  peoples  I  am 
certain  that  world  peace  would  be  main- 
tained and  human  well-being  be  ad- 
vanced. 


PROJECT  HEAD  START  SUCCESS  IN 
RAPID   CITY,   S.   DAK. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day as  the  Senate  is  considering  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  programs  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  I  have  just  finished  reading  an  ex- 
cellent article  describing  the  success  of 
the  Project  Head  Start  program  in  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak. 

Project  Head  Start  provides  financial 
support  of  communities  co  organize  and 
operate  preschool  programs  which  cre- 
ate an  environment  to  help  young  chil- 
dren develop  to  their  full  potential. 

Twenty-five  Project  Head  Start  cen- 
ters have  been  operated  this  summer  in 
10  counties  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Orylle  Jarchow,  director  of  the 
program  for  Rapid  City,  which  comes  to 
a  conclusion  today,  has  described  it  as 
"the  most  challenging  project  and  the 
most  exciting  thing  in  which  we  ever 
have  been  involved." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that 
Project  Head  Start  has  been  such  a  fine 
success  in  South  Dakota  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  from  the 
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Rapid  City  Journal  of  August  11.  de- 
scribing the  Rapid  City  program,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Head   Stakt   Program    Called    Challenging 
AND  Exciting 

"The  most  challenging  project  and  the 
most  exciting  thing  in  which  we  ever  have 
been  Involved,"  was  the  description  Mrs. 
Orylle  Jarchow  used  In  describing  Operation 
Head  SUrt  lor  the  Rapid  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Jarchow.  director  of  the  program  for 
Rapid  City,  and  Mrs.  Rose  Myhren,  staff 
nurse,  reported  to  the  board  In  detail  on 
operations  of  the  8-week  summer  program 
which   wUl   be  concluded   August   17. 

She  explained  there  are  120  children  en- 
rolled including  more  than  70  Indian  young- 
sters. 6  or  7  Negro  children,  2  or  3  Mexican 
children  and  the  remainder  are  Caucasians. 

Bus  transportation  has  been  arranged  for 
the  majority  of  the  youngsters.  4-  and  5- 
year-olds.  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  Ellsworth  AFB  and  Ashland  Addi- 
tion, east  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Jarchow  explained  the  program  was 
begun  under  the  guidance  of  the  mayor's 
committee  and  the  Rapid  City  schools.  Po- 
tential pupils  were  recommended  by  prin- 
cipals of  schools  on  the  city's  north  side, 
by  the  community  service  and  Mother  Butler 
centers  and  public  health  and  welfare  au- 
thorities. 

While  the  staff  of  eight  classroom  teachers. 
Mrs.  Jarchow  and  Mrs.  Myhren  were  being 
trained  in  Laramie,  Wyo..  local  volunteers 
from  the  Ai\UW.  the  PTA's.  teachers  and  in- 
terested parents  contacted  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  might  be  eligible  for  the  program. 

On  their  return  to  Rapid  City.  Mrs.  Jar- 
chow said,  teachers  personally  contacted 
parents  and  explained  bus  routes  and  pro- 
grams which  would  be  available. 

The  health  program  was  explained  to  par- 
ents by  Mrs.  Myiiren  In  home  visits  and  In 
cofTee  hours  at  the  school. 

Mrs.  Jarchow  said  the  program  being  con- 
ducted In  General  Beadle  School,  had  five 
distinct  and  major  objectives. 

The  first,  to  improve  the  physical  and  emo- 
tlon.il  health  of  the  pupil,  was  reviewed  for 
the  board  by  Mrs.  Myhren.  She  said  each  of 
the  youngsters  was  given  a  physical  exami- 
nation In  a  pediatrician's  office,  accompanied 
by  one  or  both  of  his  parents.  In  this  way 
there  was  a  free  exchange  of  vital  informa- 
tion. 

Each  child  was  given  a  dental  checkup, 
again  in  the  company  of  his  parents.  Par- 
ents were  made  aware  of  the  importance  of 
proper  nutrition  and  dental  hygiene  and 
clieckups  in  the  overall  health  of  the  child. 

Mrs.  Myhren  said  local  optometrists  also 
examined  the  youngsters  and  immunization 
clinics  were  held  for  the  pupils.  The  D'Aimes 
Club  provide  students  with  toothbrushes  and 
paste  and  classroom  demonstrations  were 
held. 

Blood  disorders  were  pinpointed,  hearing 
problems  were  noted,  several  speech  prob- 
lems were  uncovered  along  with  infected 
tonsils  and  orthopedic  problems.  Mrs. 
Myhren  said. 

She  said  that  1  child  was  discovered  with 
7  abcessed  teeth  and  only  4  youngsters  of  the 
123  examined  were  without  any  dental  prob- 
lems. Youngsters  with  immediate  problems 
are  being  referred  to  welfare  and  social 
agencies  and  service  clubs  for  aid.  Others 
will  be  worked  into  the  school's  programs 
this  fall. 

Mrs.  Myhren  praised  the  work  of  the 
county  public  health  nurses  In  the  area  of 
immunization  clinics  which  had  been  held 
prior  to  Head  Start. 

She  said  the  hardest  part  of  the  program 
has   been    compiling   the   required   records. 


three  for  each  child,  each  filled  out  in  tripli- 
cate. The  forms  note  medical  histories  of 
the  Individual,  prior  to  the  program,  a  com- 
plete medical  history  during  Head  Start, 
and  a  complete  family  history. 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  the  child's  par- 
ents had  to  have  a  total  income  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  or  be  on  public  welfare  rolls. 
In  spite  of  this.  Mrs.  Myhren  noted  a  number 
of  parents  are  making  appointments  for  their 
children  with  doctors,  optometrists  and 
dentists  since  they  became  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  health  to  the  child's  success  in 
school. 

Superintendent  Paul  Stevens  indicated  the 
school,  as  sponsor  of  the  program,  would  at- 
tempt to  compile  a  complete  followup  on 
the  health  aspects  of  the  program.  Under 
the  original  request,  made  by  the  city  schools 
for  program  funds,  there  was  a  provision  for 
followup  medical  care  for  the  students.  This 
portion  of  the  request  was  denied. 

Mrs.  Jarchow  summed  up  the  other  objec- 
tives as: 

To  orient  the  child  to  school  life  and  per- 
sonnel, including  drills  in  lining  up.  obeying 
the  instructor,  respect  for  the  flag. 

Expanding  mental  growth  and  language 
development  through  a  variety  of  study  and 
play  techniques. 

Developing  the  child's  social  life,  increas- 
ing ills  sense  of  security  through  establishing 
routines. 

Establishing  good  rapport  between  the 
home  and  school.  The  last  was  accomplished 
by  inviting  the  parents  to  school,  to  partici- 
pate in  classroom  work  and  in  outings  and 
to  invite  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large  in  Head  Start. 

The  director  quoted  an  evaluator  for  the 
program,  who  travels  seven  States,  as  saying 
Rapid  City's  program  was  the  best  organized 
and  had  the  best  equipment  of  any  in  his 
Jurisdiction,  fpr  which  she  thanked  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  board. 

She  concluded  by  inviting  board  members 
to  the  assembly  on  Friday  in  which  students 
will  demonstrate  their  newly  acquired  skills. 

In  a  summary  to  the  board.  Superintendent 
Stevens  said  it  appeared  that  on  the  basis  of 
budget  flg\ires  per  pupil  cost  of  the  8-week 
program  will  be  only  $13.5.87,  Including  all 
health  services,  transportation  costs,  cafe- 
teria costs,  and  the  classroom  and  operations 
costs.  These  are  Federal  funds  with  the 
school  district  participating  to  the  extent  of 
the  physical  facilities. 


THE  RETIREMENT  FROM  GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE  OF  EUGENE  MAR- 
TIN ZUCKERT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sincere  mixed  feelings  that  I  rise  to  com- 
ment briefly  regarding  the  loss  to  the 
U.S.  Government  of  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  Cabinet  officers. 

In  a  few  short  days,  on  September  1. 
Eugene  Martin  Zuckert  will  leave  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better,  or  a  less 
desirable  time. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  last  4  years  under  the 
guidance  of  Secretary  Zuckert.  Through 
his  efforts,  the  Air  Force  has  continued 
to  lead  in  the  space  field.  The  Air  Force 
now  mans  almost  1.000  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  which  provide  our  pri- 
mary defense  system.  In  addition,  the 
highly  capable  Strategic  Air  Command 
is  feared  and  respected  by  our  enemies 
and  the  Tactical  Air  Command  now 
stands  ready  to  airlift  thousands  of 
troops  and  their  equipment  to  faraway 
places  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Air 
Force  in  general  has  undergone  many 


minor  revolutions  during  the  4  years  of 
Secretary  Zuckert's  administration.  In- 
terservice  units  have  been  developed  to 
meet  changing  military  problems. 

Many  research  projects  initiated  with- 
in the  ranks  of  the  Air  Force  have  given 
this  Nation  needed  technology  with 
which  to  make  great  strides  in  many 
fields.  The  Air  Force  has  wisely,  in  the 
past,  awarded  contracts  for  solid  fueled 
rocket  motor  research,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  highly  powerful  space 
boosters  can  lift  massive  payloads  into 
earth  orbit.  Unfortunately,  the  Air 
Force  has  not  been  allowed  to  progress 
further  in  this  field  but,  thanks  to  Sec- 
retaiT  Zuckert,  we  have  made  consider- 
able progress. 

The  53-year-old  Secretary  is  leaving 
at  an  inopportune  time,  when  America 
is  being  threatened  by  the  aggressive 
forces  of  communism  and  when  a  strong, 
viable  Air  Force  is  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury. 

Mr.  Zuckert  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
the  Air  Force  of  the  future.  He  has 
been  wise  enough,  and  successful  enough 
in  seeing  that  the  Air  Force  has  a  new 
base  of  professionalism  on  which  to  grow 
and  to  expand  its  usefulness  in  our  mili- 
tarj-'  posture. 

Eugene  Zuckert  has  long  stood  in 
favor  of  manned  bombers  and  ultra- 
sophisticated  weapons  systems.  His 
determination  to  provide  alternatives  to 
massive  retaliation  has  produced  a  bal- 
anced, sensitive  force  which  is  con- 
stantly being  refined  and  perfected. 

When  a  man  like  Eugene  Zuckert  can 
be  persuaded  to  give  up  a  private  prac- 
tice of  law  and  make  many  personal 
sacrifices,  and  submit  himself  to  the  in- 
numerable pressures  of  appointive  office 
and  then  perform  with  distinction,  the 
Nation  indeed  owes  him  no  small  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  wishing  Secre- 
tary Zuckert  a  satisfying  and  happy 
career  after  he  leaves  the  rigors  of  Pen- 
tagon life.  To  his  .successor.  Dr.  Harold 
Brown.  I  also  wish  success  and  a  desire 
that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  might  grow  even 
greater  as  one  of  the  free  world's  most 
effective  deterrent  forces  standing 
around  the  clock  for  peace. 
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INDEMNIFICATION  PAYMENTS  TO 
FARMERS  WHOSE  MILK  IS 
BARRED  FROM  COMMERCIAL 
MARKETS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  2  years  I  have  urged  an  indem- 
nity program  to  provide  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  had  their  milk  barred 
from  commercial  markets  because  it  con- 
tained minute  traces  of  chemicals  which 
were  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  that  time,  but  are  no 
longer  considered  acceptable. 

An  interesting  study  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  is  now  pub- 
lic. Among  other  things,  the  Academy 
recommends  that  the  concepts  of  "no 
residues"  and  "zero  tolerance,"  as  em- 
ployed in  the  registration  and  regulation 
of  pesticides,  are  scientifically  and  ad- 
ministratively untenable  and  should  be 
abandoned.    These  are  the  criteria  used 


in  the  actions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  the  cases  for  which  the 
indemnity  program  provides  relief. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  from  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  concerning  this  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Residue  Rule  Held  Harsh— Report  Sats  New 
Methods  Find  Harmless  Pesticide 

Washington,  July  18. — A  scientific  study 
recommended  tonight  that  Government  con- 
trols over  toxic  pesticides  be  modified  to 
prevent  posfible  needless  seizure  of  crops 
found  to  have  residues,  although  safe  resi- 
dues, of  the  chemical  |j>^,st  killers. 

The  study  was  m  xcc  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council  for  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
These  agencies  have  responsibility  for  the 
safe  use  of  pesticides  and  distribution  of 
foods  produced  \mder  their  use. 

Many  pesticides  have  been  registered  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  on  the  basis  that 
their  prescribed  use  leaves  no  residue  on 
crops  or  an  amount  deemed  within  safe 
limits. 

ADVANCES  IN  TECHNIQUE 

But  recent  advances  in  techniques  for  de- 
termining and  measuring  residues  have 
shown  that  some  actually  exists  on  crops 
where  none  had  been  found  under  earlier 
techniques. 

As  a  consequence,  under  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Federal  Drugs  and  Cosmetics  Act, 
such  new-found  residues  become  illegal  and 
the  affected  crop  becomes  subject  to  seizure 
even  though  the  amount  of  residue  present 
may  not  be  a  hazard  to  health. 

Tills  situation  has  presented  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  dilemma — whether  to  ban  the 
pesticide  and  seize  the  crop  on  which  a 
residue  Is  found  or  to  avoid  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

ASKS  CHANGE  OF  RULE 

The  study  group  said  In  a  report  made 
public  today  that  the  rules  of  "no  residue" 
and  "zero  tolerance  "  as  employed  in  the  reg- 
istration and  regulation  of  pesticides  are 
scientifically  and  administratively  untenable 
and  as  a  consequence  should  be  abandoned. 

"A  pesticide  should  be  registered  on  the 
basis  of  either  'negligible  residue'  or  •permis- 
sible residue,'  depending  on  whether  its  vise 
results  in  the  intake  (by  consumers)  of  a 
negligible  or  permissible  fraction  of  the  max- 
imum acceptable  daily  intake  (of  the  pesti- 
cide) as  determined  by  appropriate  safety 
studies,"  the  report  said. 

"Where  the  use  of  a  pesticide  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  result  in  a  residue  in  or 
on  food,  registration  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  not  be  granted  unless 
It  Is  established  that  the  residue  Is  a  negU- 
glble  residue  or  such  residue  Is  not  more  than 
a  permissible  residue  established  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,"  the  report  added. 

In  Issuing  its  report,  the  study  group  took 
notice  of  a  long-continuing  controversy  over 
uses  and  hazards  of  chemical  pest-klUers. 

It  said  the  pesticides  are  "necessary  to 
health,  nutrition  and  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

"Although  it  is  recognized,"  the  report  con- 
tinues, "that  some  pesticide  chemicals  are 
more  toxic  than  others  to  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, and  that  their  use  requires  greater  re- 
strictions to  protect  the  public  health,  the 
committee  believes  that  their  valuable  prop- 
erties can  be  utilized  without  exposing  peo- 
ple, domestic  animals,  fish  or  wildlife  to  un- 
due risk." 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  were  successful  in  amending  the 


Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
indemnity  payments  have  now  been  made 
to  approximately  175  farmers.  The  pro- 
gram must  be  continued.  The  Govern- 
ment must  not  be  responsible  for  penaliz- 
ing a  single  farmer  who  has  used  pesti- 
cides with  Government  approval,  and 
who  may  continue  to  suffer  milk  con- 
tamination through  residue. 

The  House-passed  bill  provides  for  a 
continuation  of  this  program.  Our  Sen- 
ate committee  has  recommended  its  ex- 
tension to  June  30,  1966.  I  hope  that 
this  provision  of  the  pending  bill  will  be 
retained. 

AUTO  SAFETY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Medical 
Tribune  and  Medical  News  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Auto  Safety"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  William  Stieglitz  has  suggested 
that  we  can  do  much  more  to  reduce  the 
nuinber  of  auto  fatalities  that  occur  each 
year.  He  points  to  the  estimated  $8 
million  that  we  spend  each  year  on  auto 
safety  research  as  indicative  of  the  lack 
of  attention  that  this  problem  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past. 

I  commend  Mr.  Stieglitz'  comments  to 
my  colleagues.  This  is  a  problem  that 
deserves  attention  from  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Auto  Safety:   Research  and  Standards 

(By  William  I.  Stieglitz) 
(Note. — The  author  is  an  aeronautical  en- 
gineer with  20  years  of  experience  In  ac- 
cident investigation  and  prevention.  He  has 
been  a  Government  safety  consultant  and 
active  in  legislative  efforts  for  improved  auto 
safety  standards.  His  published  papers  in- 
clude "Parallels  Between  Aviation  and  Auto- 
mobile Research.") 

Approximately  48,000  people  were  killed 
In  automobile  accidents  in  1964,  and  the 
annual  number  of  fatalities  has  Increased 
about  3,000  in  each  of  the  last  3  years.  Es- 
timates by  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  number  of  people  Injured  range  from 
slightly  under  2  million  to  over  4  million  a 
year.  The  direct  cost  of  accidents  In  1964 
is  estimated  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
at  over  $8  billion. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  problem,  the 
total  annual  expenditure  for  safety  re- 
search by  public  and  private  agencies  has 
been  reliably  estimated  at  no  more  than 
$8  million.  There  is  no  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  attacking  the  overall  problem  nor 
for  the  identification  of  problem  areas  re- 
quiring the  highest  priority.  Research  has 
been  conducted  by  or  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  Governments,  and  private  or- 
ganizations, including  industry,  universities 
and  foundations.  In  research  applied  to  the 
vehicle,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  injury 
prevention  rather  than  on  accident  preven- 
tion. Similarly,  most  organized  programs 
of  accident  Investigation  have  been  directed 
toward  the  crash-injury  problem  rather  than 
determination  of  causes. 

Accidents  are  assumed  to  be  caused  entire- 
ly by  driver  error  and  highway  design,  al- 
though it  has  been  clearly  established  in 
other  fields  of  accident  research  that  the 
operator,  machine,  and  environment  are  all 
Interrelated. 


Despite  limitations  in  dollar  expendi- 
ture and  lack  of  coordinated  planning, 
much  valuable  research  has  been  accom- 
plished; there  is,  however,  a  long  and  seri- 
ous lag  in  the  adoption  of  the  results  by 
the  automotive  industry.  Applicable  work 
in  other  areas  has  been  totally  Ignored.  Re- 
search in  aviation  has  proven  the  value  of 
shape-coded  knobs  and  standard  location 
of  controls  in  minimizing  operator  errors; 
none  of  this  has  been  apphed  to  auto- 
mobiles. Knobs  are  still  of  uniform  shape, 
designed  by  the  stylist,  and  are  located 
randomly  on  the  instrument  panel  at  the 
whim  of  the  designer.  The  adverse  effects 
of  reflections  and  glare  in  diverting  atten- 
tion, obscuring  vision,  and  inducing  fa- 
tigue are  well  known,  yet  most  automobiles 
today  violate  the  known  principles  for  reduc- 
tion of  glare  and  reflections. 

A  major  official  of  one  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  last 
September,  stated  that  there  was  no  justifica- 
tion for  "most  safety  proposals"  and  that 
"public  acceptance  •  •  •  was  a  prerequisite 
in  deciding  if  (a  safety  device)  should  be 
adopted."  Ihe  record  of  the  last  several 
years  would  indicate  that  the  automobile 
industry's  definition  of  "public  acceptance" 
is  either  legislation  or  threat  of  legislation. 
Voluntary  action  on  safety  problems  has  been 
taken  by  the  Industry  in  most  cases  only 
when  it  appeared  probable  that  legislation 
would  be  adopted.  Every  proposal  for  legis- 
lated safety  standards  has  been  opposed  by 
spokesmen   for    the    automobile    industry. 

The  automobile  is  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation in  this  country  for  which  there 
have  been  no  Federal  safety  standards.  In 
1964,  at  long  last.  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  88-515.  which  requires  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  establish  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  all  Government- 
owned  vehicles,  effective  on  1967  models. 
This  law  was  passed  over  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  automobile  industry,  and  its 
spokesmen  have  since  been  opposing  many  of 
the  proposed  standards  and  trying  to  water 
down  others.  For  example,  they  advocated  a 
standard  that  would  have  permitted  an  8- 
inch  rearward  displacement  of  the  steering 
column  in  a  30-mile-per-hour  barrier  impact, 
on  the  grounds  that  this  was  the  best  that 
some  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  do  in 
1967  models.' 

Two  bills  dealing  with  automobile  safety 
have  been  Introduced  by  U.S.  Senator  Gat- 
LORD  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  current 
session.  One  would  establish  minimum 
safety  standards  for  tires;  the  other  would 
extend  the  coverage  of  Public  Law  88-515  to 
all  automobiles  sold  in.  or  Intended  for  use 
in.  Interstate  commerce.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  preclude  higlaer  standards  being 
adopted  in  State  codes  but  would  provide  a 
baseline  in  all  States.  In  addition.  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  of  Connecticut,  is  hold- 
ing hearings  relative  to  placing  all  auto- 
mobile safety  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  a  single  agency.  Such  an 
agency  would  be  able  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  research  program.  The 
opposition  to  such  legislative  action  is  vocal 
and  well  organized.  It  is  essential  that  the 
legislation  be  supported  by  all  those  Inter- 
ested in  automobile  safety,  but  especially  by 
those  with  professional  knowledge  In  crash 
Injury  and  accident  prevention. 

Such  legislative  action  is  necessary  but 
will  not  by  itself  achieve  safety.  Research 
will  be  effective  only  if  its  results  become 
incorporated  in  production  automobiles. 
Standards  can  be  effective  only  if  they  are 
adequate,  and  not  if  they  permit  an  8-inch 
displacement  H5f  the  steering  column  In  a 
30-mile-per-hour  crash.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  see  that  adequate  research  Is  conducted 
and  to  review  and  comment  on  proposed 
standards  in  order  to  assure  that  they  do 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  safety. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ESTHER  PETERSON, 
SPECIAL  PRESIDENTIAL  ASSIST- 
ANT FOR  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tions  business  and  advertising  men  have 
found  Esther  Peterson,  President  John- 
son's Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs  to  be  reasonable,  personable,  and 
someone  they  can  work  with. 

This  is  brought  out  ver>'  forcefully  in 
a  well-written  article  about  Mrs.  Peter- 
son in  the  August  issue  of  National  Pub- 
lisher written  by  Bert  Mills,  Washing- 
ton editor.  The  article  recognizes  ihe 
difficult  situation  in  which  Mrs.  Peter- 
son was  propelled  when  she  became  the 
President's  adviser  on  consumer  matters, 
and  says  frankly  that  some  businessmen 
were  fearful  of  what  might  happen.  It 
points  out  the  fairness  with  which  she 
has  handled  the  job,  and  the  extent  to 
which  she  has  gone  to  give  business  a 
voice  to  express  views  contrary  to  her 
own  on  legislation  or  on  other  important 
issues. 

The  article  concludes  that  the  busi- 
ness community  and  the  advertising 
world  are  fortunate  that  someone  like 
Esther  Peterson  holds  the  consumer  job. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
about  one  of  Utah's  most  famous  citizens 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voice  or   Consumebs:   Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson 

(By  Bert  Mills.  Washington  editor) 

When  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  was  named 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  be  his 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  back 
In  January  1964,  one  Washington-based 
trade  association  rushed  out  a  membership 
bulletin  to  report  the  appointment.  The 
newsletter  said  the  announcement  Indicated 
that  "consumeritls" — one  of  the  most  viru- 
lent of  governmental  diseases — would  re- 
mr.in  in  fashion  and  might  get  worse. 

This  was  a  reference  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  1960  cain;3aign  pledge  that  he 
would  be  "the  lobbyist  for  consumers." 
Kennedy  did  name  a  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  and  did  send  a  special  message  to 
Congress  on  consumers.  But  J.F.K.'s  con- 
sumer program  never  really  got  off  the 
ground  and  professional  leaders  of  consumer 
organizations  were  disappointed  in  him. 

President  Johnson  had  been  in  office  only 
about  6  weeks  when  he  appointed  Mrs.  Peter- 
son to  his  White  House  staff,  although  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Under  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Peterson  hr.d  been  the  highest  ranking 
woman  in  Government  as  Assist.ant  Secre- 
tiiry  of  Labor.  She  still  holds  that  post  and 
"moonlights"  In  her  consumer  role. 

After  more  than  1'^  years  In  her  con- 
sumer job,  the  a.ssoclation  which  commented 
on  "consumeritls"  has  learned  the  ailment 
has  proved  far  from  fatal.  Business  repre- 
sentatives still  watch  Mrs.  Peterson  closely 
but  they  no  longer  fear  her.  One  business 
writer  who  took  the  lady's  measure  at  close 
range  reported:  "She's  no  ogre." 

Indeed,  Many  Washington  btisiness  repre- 
sentatives have  become  friends  of  the  lady 
who  serves  ;\s  eye,  ear.  and  voice  of  60  million 
housewives.  They  have  found  her  to  be  not 
unreasonable  and  that  they  can  work  with 
her.  Many  an  association  executive  has 
livened  up  a  convention  program  by  obtain- 
ing Mrs.  Peterson  as  a  speaker.  She  obliges 
whenever  she  can. 

AN     EX-UNION     LOBBYIST 

Mrs.  Peterson  calls  herself  a  housewife  and 
mother.    She  Is  that  and  much  more.    Now 


a  youthful  and  vigorous  58,  Mrs.  Peterson 
has  had  an  unusual  life.  Her  father  was  a 
school  superintendent  in  Utaii,  so  a  career 
as  a  teacher  came  naturally.  She  earned 
degrees  at  Brigham  Young  and  Columbia 
and  taught  for  12  years. 

Per  5  years  she  was  assistant  director  of 
education  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  then  served  that  union 
for  3  more  years  as  Washington  legislative 
representative.  Married  to  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  she  lived  in  Europe  for  nearly  a 
decade,  in  Sweden  and  Belgium. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1957, 
by  this  time  having  acquired  four  children, 
she  resumed  her  union  career  as  legislative 
representative  of  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
Ijartment.  AFL-CIO.  In  pounding  the  Capi- 
tol corridors,  her  job  threw  her  in  contract 
with  a  prolabor  Senator  named  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Of  course,  she  already  knew  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader,  one  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

A  working  Democrat  in  the  1960  campaign, 
she  was  rewarded  after  the  Kennedy  victory 
with  a  post  in  the  Labor  Department  as  head 
of  the  Women's  Bureau.  Less  than  7  months 
later  she  attained  "Little  Cabinet"  status  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Since  given  the 
consumer  post,  she  maintains  two  offices  and 
two  staffs.  Her  con.sumer  operation  is  not 
headquartered  in  the  White  House  but  In  the 
Executive  Office  Building  one  block  away. 

Mrs.  Peterson  Is  tall,  slim,  and  blue-eyed. 
She  is  the  friendly  type,  easy  to  talk  to,  and 
an  animated  conversationalist.  One  editor 
who  debated  her  on  a  radio  show  complained 
that  he  had  trouble  remaining  a  gentle- 
man and  BtlU  getting  his  counterarguments 
across. 

GETS  A  LOT  OF  MAIL 

In  the  first  2  weeks  after  assuming  her 
role  as  protector  of  consumers.  Mrs.  Peter- 
son received  about  500  letters.  The  volume 
has  declined,  of  course,  but  she  hears  from 
various  segments  of  the  public  regularly. 
And  she  meets  all  kinds  of  people  m  her 
travels,  which  have  taken  her  to  almost  every 
State. 

She  gets  a  lot  of  publicity,  most  of  It  favor- 
able, and  has  survived  one  major  crisis. 
One  advertising  trade  journal  performed  a 
real  smear  job  on  her,  asking  in  piige  1  head- 
lines; "Is  she  ignorant,  or  is  she  deliberately 
pitting  consumers  against  advertisers  for 
her  own  purposes?"  One  advertising  trade 
association  took  up  the  campaign. 

Other  ad  organs  rallied  to  her  defense.  One 
called  the  association  attack  immoder.ite,  un- 
warranted, and  stupid.  Another  ran  a 
symposium  on  the  question:  "Does  Mrs. 
Peterson  pose  a  threat  to  marketing?"  Its 
editorial  conclusion:  "No." 

The  attack  by  one  trade  journal  and  one 
ad  group  caused  Mrs.  Peterson  considerable 
embarrassment  at  the  White  House.  The 
administration's  Great  Society  blueprint 
called  for  cooperation  with  business  and 
there  were  members  of  the  President's  staff 
who  feared  the  consumer  advisor  was  impair- 
ing the  Image. 

Mrs.  Peterson  weathered  the  storm  with 
dignity  and  ultimately  spoke  before  the  as- 
sociation which  had  labeled  her  as  "anti- 
business"  and  "antiadvertising."  She 
pointed  to  some  packaging  marketing 
abuses  which  she  had  cited  before,  then 
asked  the  admen: 

deplores     word    BATTLES 

"Why  must  it  be,  then,  that  when  govern- 
mental people  call  attention  to  these  reali- 
ties, some  kind  of  flashing  light  goes  on,  the 
mimeograph  machines  start  whirling,  and 
a  blazing  battle  of  furious  words  starts  rag- 
ing In  the  editorial  columns? 

"Believe  me,  your  Government  is  not  out 
to  destroy  the  free  enterprise  system,  or  wreck 
advertising  as  It  exists  today — and  It 
co\ildn*t  even  If  It  wanted  to.  We  happen  to 
believe  in  free  enterprise — and  we  believe 
with  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
that    'without    advertising    to    stimulate    a 


constantly  expanding  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  we  wouldn't  be  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion that  has  ever  existed.' 

"Now.  the  Government  Is  not  always  right. 
But.  neither  is  the  Government  always 
wrong — although  some  people  seem  to  think 
so.  Why  not  study  our  programs  and  ideas 
more  carefully  and  objectively,  and  If  you're 
still  not  in  agreement  with  us.  why  not  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over?  Your  organization 
has  done  that  in  the  past,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain.  It  has  produced  good  results. 

"Let  me  say  that  Government-business  co- 
operation is  a  two-way  street.  Let  us.  then, 
engage  in  a  dialogue — not  a  diatribe.  Let  us 
educate  each  otlier — for  the  pressures  op- 
erating on  us  are  different  and  we  live  in 
different  environments.  Let  us  criticize  each 
other  for  our  errors  and  omissions,  but  let  us 
beware  of  criticism  based  on  fear  of  sup- 
posed motives — or  emotion. 

"And  before  we  criticize  each  other,  let  us 
communicate  with  each  other.  If  we  do,  I 
am  sure  that,  together,  we  will  be  able  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  American  market- 
place, and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer." 

BACKS   PACKAGING    BILL 

Mrs.  Peterson  Is  a  strong  and  vocal  backer 
of  two  long-pending  bills  which  are  opposed 
by  most  businessmen,  the  so-called  truth- 
in-packaging  proposal  of  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and  the  equal- 
ly propaganda  titled  truth-ln-lending  meas- 
ure of  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat 
of  Illinois. 

In  her  Department  of  Labor  capacity  Mrs. 
Peterson  had  already  testified  in  favor  of  the 
Hart  and  Douglas  bills  before  she  took  the 
consumer  post.  The  administration  backs 
both  bills,  and  the  consumer  si>okesman 
plugs  them  often.  She  could  not  do  other- 
wise in  her  position. 

However,  business  fears  that  she  would 
turn  the  four  regional  consumer  conferences 
she  held  last  year  into  forums  to  driun  up 
support  for  these  bills  proved  unfounded. 
These  topics  were  covered,  among  others,  but 
business  spokesmen  were  present  and  able  to 
air  their  contrary  views. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  regional  confer- 
ences in  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Detroit, 
and  Atlanta  turned  out  surprisingly  well — 
for  businessmen  Government  planners  were 
not  so  pleased,  and  some  professional  con- 
sumer leaders  were  dismayed.  Few  new  ideas 
were  spawned,  the  same  old  complaints  about 
such  unsolvable  problems  as  the  cost-of- 
living  Icept  arising,  and  too  few  rank-and-file 
consumers  participated. 

Nevertheless,  the  regional  conferences  were 
most  valuable  to  Mrs.  Peterson.  She  found 
out  that  most  of  the  gripes  of  consiuners  are 
petty  and  matters  she  can't  solve.  Educa- 
tion of  shoppers  is  badly  needed  but  this  is  a 
lifetime  process.  No  amount  of  Government 
pamphlets  will  make  any  dent  until  such 
materials  are  wanted  and  understood.  And 
the  people  who  need  help  the  most  are  least 
able  to  profit  from  Government  efforts. 

As  the  administration's  poverty  program 
has  gathered  steam,  Mrs.  Peterson  has  tied 
in  with  it  in  every  way  she  can.  A  low-In- 
come panel  was  set  up  and  issued  a  report, 
concluding  "the  poor  pay  more."  But  as 
in  other  reports  and  in  her  speeches,  Mrs. 
Peterson  did  not  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
business. 

NEW    advisers    NAMED 

Mrs.  Peterson  inherited  the  old  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  originally  named  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  was  dominated  by  the  "old 
war  horses"  of  the  consumer  movement, 
whose  doctrinaire  views  have  been  a  matter 
of  public  record  for  decades.  She  did  not 
find  the  group  very  useful  nor  very  active. 

After  considerable  delay,  because  even  a 
special  assistant  to  the  President  has  trouble 
getting  his  ear  when  there  are  larger  prob- 
lems In  Vietnam,  Santo  Domingo,  and  else- 
where. Mrs.  Peterson  now  has  a  new  Con- 
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sumer  Advisory  Council.  As  interesting  as 
the  newcomers  are,  the  departures  may  be 
more  significant. 

For  example.  Prof.  Colston  Warne,  of  Am- 
herst College,  Wets  on  the  old  panel.  He  is 
president  of  Consumers  Union,  the  organiza- 
tion Which  survives  by  debunking  advertis- 
ing. Dr.  Warne  lias  made  a  career  out  of 
being  an  arch  foe  of  advertising.  He  is  no 
longer  a  member  cf  CAC.  In  fact,  only  three 
of  a  dozen  members  are  holdovers. 

New  CAC  chairman  is  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hol- 
ton,  professor  of  business  administration  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He 
is  hardly  a  leftwinger,  having  served  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  until  last 
January.  He  represented  Commerce  on  tile 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests while  in  Washington.  CAC  members 
serve  as  public  representatives  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  which  is  otherwise  com- 
prised of  Government  people. 

The  new  CAC  held  its  organization  meet- 
ing in  Washington  in  June,  and  Dr.  Holton 
and  Mrs.  Peterson  indicated  where  they  are 
going  by  naming  five  subcommittees  and 
broadly  defining  their  duties.  They  are  Fed- 
eral-State Cooperation,  Consumer  Education. 
Standards  and  Labeling,  Economic  and  Legis- 
lative Policy,  and  Federal  Consumer 
Representation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  five 
appear  to  be  closely  linked  to  advertising. 
This  suggests  that  fears  of  the  business  com- 
munity, including  newspapers,  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mrs.  Peterson  can  safely  be  rele- 
gated to  the  back  burner.  She  will  continue 
to  step  on  some  toes  but  she  is  far  from  an 
antibuslness  crusader. 

If  there  has  to  be  a  consumer  representa- 
tive on  the  President's  staff,  the  business 
community  is  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Peterson 
holds  the  Job.  She  has  proved  it  is  possible 
10  be  proconsumer  without  being  anti- 
advertising. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  390 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  was  submitted 


on  behalf  of  myself  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  390)  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  17,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  32.  Section  103  of  part  1  of  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  beginning  of  said 
section  the  following:  'The  Director  of  the 
Office  will  not  authorize  any  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram that  would  result  in  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services.'  " 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday at  my  request  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8283,  a  bill  amending  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  desig- 
nated amendment  No.  390,  is  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  concerning  the 
Job  Corps  program.  The  amendment 
reads : 

The  Director  of  the  Office  (of  Economic 
Opportunity)  will  not  authorize  any  Job 
Corps  program  that  would  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  has 
been  made  graphically  clear  by  an  inci- 
dent which  arose  recently  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  is  not  introduced  or  in- 
tended as  a  measure  for  private  relief. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  defense  of  a  time- 
honored  and  cherished  American  prin- 
ciple: That  it  is  private  enterprise,  not 
the  imposition  of  a  big  government, 
which  is  the  economic  basis  for  our  Re- 
public. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  would  not 
insure  the  granting  of  any  contract  to 
any  specific  company,  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  it  would  prohibit  the  Director 
of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
from  robbing  individuals  in  private  in- 
dustry of  their  jobs. 

A  private  finn  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  the 
Petroleum  Ownership  Map  Co.,  has  for 
the  past  several  years  contracted  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
mapping  and  technical  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  land  record  revision 
program. 

On  July  8,  1965,  the  field  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Records 
Improvement  Project  OflBce  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  advertised  bids  for  preparing  com- 
posite basic  township  plats.  Before  the 
bids  were  due  to  be  opened  on  July  26, 
1965,  the  invitation  was  canceled  by  an 
order  of  the  Division  of  Management 
Analysis  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  private  firm  which  had  in 
the  past  and  which  would  in  the  future 
contract  for  these  bids  had  planned  to 
employ  or  to  keep  in  its  employ  some 
20  persons  to  do  the  work  involved.  It 
was  learned  through  my  investigations 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Management  Analysis  had 
withdrawn  the  ofifer  for  bids  in  order  to 


conduct  a  study  investigating  the  feasi- 
bility of  Job  Corps  personnel  performing 
the  work.  On  August  6, 1  wrote  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  L-and  Manage- 
ment asking  that  I  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  for,  and  the  results  of,  the  study. 
My  investigations  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  revealed  that 
the  Job  Corps  program  has  not  been  con- 
sulted or  apprised  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  study. 

The  work  in  question  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  president  and  owner  of 
the  Petroleum  Ownership  Map  Co.  He 
says  that: 

The  great  wealth  of  the  United  States  lies 
in  its  public  lands.  Proper  development  and 
use  of  its  lands  are  not  possible  without 
adequate  land  records  and  the  present  rec- 
ords, except  where  revised  under  the  records 
improvement  project,  are  poor  and  deterio- 
rating. Immediate  revision  of  the  land 
records  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  re- 
vision program,  all  record  information  will 
be  shown  on  the  basic  composite  land  plats, 
so  these  plats  must  be  carefully  and  accu- 
rately prepared  by  responsible  workers  or 
they  will  be  valueless.  The  Job  simply  can- 
not be  taken  over  by  •  •  ♦  unskilled  teen- 
agers, regardless  of  background. 

The  composite  plats  are  drafted  from  all 
svirvey  data  available,  at  many  scales,  pre- 
pared since  the  land  was  first  opened  for 
settlement.  Generally  the  latest  survey  plat 
controls;  but  often  this  is  not  true  because 
of  alluviatlon  of  rivers  and  streams,  incor- 
rect corners,  intervening  mining  claims,  and 
numerous  other  factors.  To  prepare  a  plat 
which  will  properly  delineate  the  land  areas 
covered  by  patents,  leases,  withdrawals,  etc., 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  survey  pro- 
cedures and  history,  and  the  exercise  of  ma- 
ture judgment  in  deciding  controlling 
factors. 

To  get  all  surveys  of  a  particular  area 
on  one  composite  scale  requires  the  use  of 
large  cameras  and  Kail  tracing  equipment. 
Some  distortion  results  when  the  stirvey 
plats  are  enlarged  or  reduced  with  this  equip- 
ment and  corrections  must  be  made  man- 
ually by  the  draftsman,  again  exercising 
mature  judgment  based  on  experience  in  this 
type  of  mapping.  Several  years  of  training 
are  required  by  both  the  cameraman  and  the 
draftsman.  This  training  would  begin  only 
after  such  a  person  had  acquired  at  least  a 
high  school  education. 

Printed  information  Is  applied  to  the  plats 
by  use  of  VarlTypers.  A  person  who  can  type 
can  learn  to  use  a  VarlTyper  in  approximate- 
ly 3  months.  They  are  fairly  proficient  in 
6  months.  But  first,  they  must  learn  to 
type  and  we  wonder  how  many  of  the  Job 
Corps  personnel  will  be  able  to  use  a  type- 
writer when  they  begin  this  work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  on 
the  various  source  plats,  but  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  Information  affects  land  dis- 
position. Generally  only  that  part  affecting 
land  disposition  should  be  transferred  to 
the  basic  composite  plats  prepared  under  the 
revision  program.  Again,  mature  judgment 
based  on  experience  with  this  type  of  map- 
ping must  be  exercised  so  that  the  correct 
and  vital  material  Is  separated  from  the  mass 
of  Incorrect  and  useless  material. 

The  work  is  Important  and  must  be  per- 
formed within  reasonable  time  limits  by  re- 
sponsible people.  Before  our  company,  or 
any  other  contractor,  begins  work  we  must 
obtain  a  performance  bond.  We  are  bound 
by  the  amount  of  our  bid  and  if  we  exceed 
the  time  limit,  the  Government  collects 
liquidated  damages  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day.  We  are  not  paid  until  the  work  Is  In- 
spected and  accepted  as  being  correct  by  the 
Government.  Our  Incentive  Is  to  produce 
acceptable  work  In  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. 
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We  do  not  believe  you  will  And  this  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  In  the  Job  Corps.  They 
will  be  paid  only  as  long  as  the  work  Is  not 
finished,  and  for  Just  as  long  as  the  project 
can  be  muddled  by  inefficiencies  and  redtape. 

Our  firm  has  just  completed  basic  com- 
posite plats  of  the  State  of  Colorado  for 
the  revision  project.  Your  engineers'  esti- 
mate for  this  work  was  $70,000.  But  ovir 
company  was  able  to  prepare  the  plats  for 
$53,406.93.  We  sincerely  believe  that  such 
a  savings  to  the  Government  cannot  be  du- 
plicated elsewhere,  and  certainly  not  with 
the  use  of  inexperienced,  untrained  per- 
sonnel. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  consider  here, 
but  we  believe  that  you  should  also  con- 
sider the  reaction  of  adult,  working  people 
generally,  if  the  Job  Corps  is  used  to  replace 
adult  workers  who  are  earning  living  wages 
and  supporting  families.  We  have  20 
trained  and  skilled  adult  workers  who  need 
the  Jobs  that  this  work  would  provide. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  of  another 
ramification  to  the  problem  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  in  a  letter  which 
arrived  in  this  morning's  mail.  The  let- 
ter is  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  our  customer, 
Mr.  Womack  of  the  Petroleum  Ownership 
Map  Co  .  that  there  is  now  a  serious  possi- 
bility of  Job  Corps  people  being  requested 
to  perform  services  that  his  company  spe- 
cializes in  and  competitively  bids  on  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

This,  of  course,  concerns  me;  as  in  co- 
operation with  the  Small  Bvisiness  Adminis- 
tration, a  sizable  loan  was  extended  to  this 
company  in  1964.  Part  of  our  consideration 
In  granting  this  loan  was  the  total  volvmie 
of  service  performed.  If  It  were  to  become 
customary  for  Job  Corps  people  to  now  per- 
form this  specialized  service,  it  could  very 
well,  through  decreased  volume.  Jeopardize 
our  loan. 

Mr.  Womack  al.=o  has  a  sizable  payroll:  and 
without  the  contracts  through  the  BLM,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  reduce  his 
trained  staff  considerably.  With  the  present 
moving  of  oil  companies  from  Casper,  we. 
of  course,  would  not  like  to  see  any  addi- 
tional payroll  reduction  in  Casper. 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  your  Investi- 
gating this  problem  and.  if  possible,  doing 
what    you    can    to    help    Mr.    Womack   and 
protect  our  present  position. 
Very  truly  yours, 

SEctTRiTY  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Donald  K.  Hogoboom,  President. 

Fellow  Senators,  need  I  say  more?  We 
seek  to  encourage  and  stimulate  private 
enterprise  through  the  operation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  We 
make  liberal  loans  available  because  it  is 
agreed  that  small  business  has  in  the 
past  and  will  in  the  future  be  vital  to 
our  way  of  life.  Then  in  a  flash  the 
Federal  Government  turns  around  and 
denies  that  same  small  businessman  of 
an  opportunity  to  bid  on  a  project  es- 
sential to  his  business  survival.  That  is 
a  kind  of  magic  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand, Mr.  President. 

In  the  88th  Congress  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  received  the  at- 
tention of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  various  committees  to 
which  that  act  was  referred.  At  no  time 
during  the  debates  or  hearings  on  the 
poverty  bill  was  it  predicted  or  envisioned 
by  Congress  that  the  Job  Corps  would 
be  used  to  replace  employed  persons  In 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  No 
one,  in  debating  the  poverty  bill,  con- 


sidered the  fantastic  possibility  that  the 
Job  Corps  would  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  private  industry. 

In  Senate  Report  No.  1218  of  the  88th 
Congress,  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  accompany- 
ing the  poverty  bill,  a  clear  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  Job  Corps,  which 
was  envisioned  as  principally  conserva- 
tion— camp,  training,  and  educational 
program — and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  v,'hich  was  envisioned  as  a  local 
employment  program. 

The  88th  Congress  was  explicit  in  de- 
fining limitations  on  the  work-training 
programs  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Section  113, 
subsection  a (4)  of  that  act  specifically 
prohibited  the  so-called  'Neighborhood 
Youth  Coi-ps"  from  replacing  workers  in 
the  private  sector.  In  addition,  such  au- 
thorities as  Secretary  of  Labor  V/.  Willard 
Wiitz  in  testifying  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram said  that : 

No  Job  in  this  program  will  displace  a 
regular  worker.  Nor  will  the  Department 
(of  Labor)  approve  any  program  which  might 
substitute  for  regular  full-time  Jobs  that 
would  otherwise  be  created.  We  are  not 
going  to  meet  this  problem  by  robbing  Peter 
of  his  Job  to  give  it  to  Paul's  son. 

In  rereading  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  it 
seems  clear  that  no  one  contemplated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  spe- 
cific limitations  as  to  the  Job  Corps.  In 
the  Senate  report  last  session  on  the  pov- 
erty bill,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  did  express  itself  in  re- 
gard to  the  employment — training  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Job  Corps, 

The  committee  said : 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  training  corps 
will  relate  to  occupations  where  the  employ- 
ment outlook  Is  favorable  and  where  the 
occupational  requirements  are  within  the 
capability  of  the  enroUee. 

But  the  committee  apparently  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
Job  Coi-ps,  as  it  had  expressly  limited  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  However, 
the  present  attempt  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  replace  privately 
employed  workers  with  Job  Corps  per- 
sonnel make  it  imperative  that  Congress 
now  express  such  a  limitation.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  original  poverty  bill 
was  drafted  and  passed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  possible  such  an  extraordi- 
nary misinterpretation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  by  some  Federal  bureaucracy. 
But  such  a  misinterpretation  has  been 
made.  It  is  patently  ridiculous  to  wipe 
out  20  jobs  held  by  wage  earning,  tax- 
paying  citizens  so  that  their  means  of 
livelihood  can  be  given  to  high  school 
dropouts  and  juvenile  delinquents.  The 
purpose  of  the  poverty  program  was,  I 
hope,  to  alleviate  poverty,  not  to  create 
it.  My  amendment  would  remedy  the 
specific  difficulties  of  which  I  have 
spoken  and  would  prohibit  a  similar  in- 
cident from  occurring  in  the  future. 

This  amendment  meets  a  real  need  and 
I  strongly  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate, 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara].    Perhaps  the  Senator 


is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  amend- 
ment and  discuss  it  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  Since 
it  generally  provides  for  matters  that 
have  been  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
committee  but  the  administration,  we 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fuither  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
on  several  matters  not  related  to  the 
pending  le;;:s!ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
w^eek  the  Senate  very  expeditiously 
passed  the  bill  providing  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  under  certain 
prescribed  conditions,  for  banks  which 
help  our  Government  solve  the  very  diffi- 
cult balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  fioor  manager  of  that  bill  was  a 
very  able  lawyer,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  ] .  Because  of  his  skilled  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  and  his  ability  to  explain 
it  with  clarity  and  conciseness,  this 
important  measure  was  agreed  to  by  this 
body  in  short  order.  I  would  be  remiss, 
however,  were  I  to  permit  the  occasion  of 
passage  of  that  significant  balance-of- 
payments  measure  to  go  by  without  ex- 
pressing to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina my  personal  thanks  and  commenda- 
tions and  those  of  the  entire  Senate. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SIGN- 
ING OF  CHARTER  OF  PUNTA  DEL 
ESTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este — a  day  which  stands  out  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  It  was  on 
this  date  that  the  mutual  concern  for  the 
economic  and  social  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  Republics  was  translated 
into  a  program  of  hemispheric  action.  In 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy  it  was 
"a  vast  cooperative  eflfort,  unparalleled 
in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 


people  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health 
and  schools." 

As  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  reviewed 
on  this  anniver.saiy,  it  is  painfully  ap- 
parent that  the  job  is  so  great  that  prog- 
ress seems  to  have  been  slow  and  inade- 
quate when  it  is  measured  against  what 
needs  to  be  done.  There  are  too  many 
problems,  too  many  ills,  and  too  many 
minds  to  educate,  too  many  institutions 
to  build  and  rebuild,  too  much  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction,  too  much  to  be  done. 
If  progress  seems  slow,  perhaps  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  must  be;  some  lag 
behind;  others  have  marshalled  their 
skills  and  their  talents,  their  resources 
and  their  ambitions  and  have  moved 
ahead  with  great  strides.  The  problems 
of  the  dispossessed,  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
the  illiterate  will  not  easily  be  solved, 
nor  should  any  of  us  expect  them  to 
be.  They  are,  after  all,  the  entrenched 
legacy  of  centuries. 

While  so  far  the  effects  of  the  alliance 
have  been  substantial  they  have  not  been 
ovei-whelming.   The  greatest  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Alliance  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  numbers,  not  by  the  number  of 
schools,  houses,  and  water  systems  built, 
nor  by  the  number  of  loans  made  nor 
money  spent.     What  is  even  more  im- 
pressive about  the  last  4  years  is  the 
dramatic  change  of  attitude  among  gov- 
ernments that  has  taken  place  in  this 
short  time  span.    This  is  evident  in  pro- 
gressive tax  and  land  reform  laws  that 
many  legislatures  have  enacted  and  by 
the  self-help  housing  programs  that  have 
been  set  in  motion.     It  is  evident  in 
the  world  councils  of  states,  at  the  bar- 
?;aining  tables,  in  the  OAS,  in  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  and  in  the  responsible 
self-criticism    by    the    Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  evident  in  the  beginnings  of  a  new- 
born and  growing  consciousness  of  the 
inevitability    and    the    desirability    of 
change.     It  is  evident  in   a  deep  and 
thoughtful  concern  for  the  future.    It  is 
evident  in  a  new  awareness  that  life  can 
be  better  for  the  forgotten  mUlions  of 
this  hemisphere. 


U.N.  is  based  is  essential.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  rule  of  law  and  a  collective 
willingness  to  adhere  to  the  responsi- 
bilities set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  a  return  to  chaos  is  cer- 
tain and  imminent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech 
at  the  U.N.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  Special  CoMMrrtEE  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations,  Monday,  August 
16,   1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Informally  with  some  of  the  heads 
of  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  This,  however,  is  my 
first  formal  appearance  before  an  ofiBcial 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly.  I,  therefore, 
asked  to  be  inscribed  to  speak  first  so  I  might 
begin,  with  your  indulgence,  by  assuring  all 
members  represented  on  this  committee  of 
the  great  sense  of  responsibility  I  feel  in 
assuming  my  new  duties  as  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  United  Nations. 

President  Johnson,  In  announcing  my  ap- 
pointment, said  of  my  assignment:  "In  his 
new  offlce  he  will  speak  not  only  for  an  ad- 
ministration but  he  will  speak  for  an  entire 
Nation,  firmly,  earnestly,  and  responsibly 
committed  to  the  strength  and  to  the  success 
of  the  United  Nations  In  its  works  for  peace 
around  the  world." 

My  own  thoughts,  in  accepting  this  assign- 
ment, are  dominated  by  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  world  is  so  full  of  danger  and  tribu- 
lation that  every  available  part  of  the  U.N.'s 
peacekeeping  machinery  must  be  in  working 
order  so  that  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
can  perform  its  appointed  role  of  peacemaker 
and  peacekeeper. 

And  I  cannot  enter  upon  my  official  duties 
without  paying  my  respects  to  my  great  and 
gifted  and  eloquent  predecessor,  the  late 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
He  and  I  were  personal  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing; and  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  if  he  could  be  here  today  his  message  to 
us  would  be  simple  and  forthright:  get  on 
with  your  work  of  making  peace. 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  GOLD- 
BERG IN  THE   SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    PEACEKEEPING    OPERA- 
TIONS OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
our    new    Ambassador    to    the    United 
Nations,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  has  over 
the  years,  established   an  unblemished 
record  as  a  man  of  purpose,  of  strength, 
and  of  candor.    And,  it  was  with  pur- 
pose,   strength,    and    candor— in    plain 
and  forthright  language— that   he  de- 
livered his  first  address  as  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N.  yesterday  before 
the   Special  Committee  on  Peacekeep- 
ing Operations.    Ambassador  Goldberg 
spoke  for  the  Nation  when  he  reempha- 
sized  the  hope  and  the  dreams  of  the 
American  people  and  people  everywhere 
that  the  U.N.  can  become  an  effective  in- 
strument for  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs.    But,  he  left  no  doubt  that  if 
that  potential  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  sup- 
port of  evei-y  member  of  the  world  body 
for  the  sound  principles  on  which  the 


I   therefore    turn,   Mr.   Chairman,   to    the 
business  at  hand. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  here  in  detail  the 
position  which  the  United  States  has  taken 
with  respect  to  articles  17  and  19  of  the 
charter.  As  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  well  aware,  we  believe  in  the  soundness 
of  the  following  straightforward  principles: 
First,  that  the  concept  of  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1945  Is  a  sound  principle — and  a 
landmark  in  the  practice  of  International 
organizations. 

Second,  that  article  17  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  is  Impeccably  clear  on 
the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  assess 
and  apportion  among  Its  members  the  "ex- 
penses of  the  Organization." 

Third,  that  the  costs  of  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, once  assessed  and  apportioned  by  the 
General  Assembly,  are  expenses  of  the  Orga- 
nization within  the  meaning  of  article  17 — a 
proposition  confirmed  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  accepted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Fourth,  that  article  19  Is  clear  beyond 
question  about  the  sanction  to  be  applied 
In  the  case  of  2-year  delinquents. 

Our  views  on  these  matters  have  not  rep- 
resented a  bargaining  position  nor  have  they 
changed.    They  have  not  been  based  on  nar- 


row national  interest  but  on  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  charter  and  what  seemed  to  us 
thd.<elear  Interests  of  the  Organization. 

This  Is  not  and  never  has  been  an  issue  In 
any  so-called  cold  war;  under  the  law  of  the 
charter  the  questions  would  be  Identical  re- 
gardless of  which  member  or  members  hap- 
pened to  be  in  arrears — or  for  what  assessed 
United  Nations  activity  they  failed  to  p.ij' — 
or  why  they  refused  to  pay  for  it. 

NonethelCES,  the  issue  has  been  interpreted 
widely  as  a  "confrontation" — not  between 
the  delinquent  members  and  the  law  of  the 
United  Nations — but  between  major  powers. 
We  do  not  so  regard  It. 

We,  for  our  part,  cannot  abandon  our  ad- 
herence to  positions  which  we  firmly  believe 
to  be  constitutionally,  legally,  procedi-u-ally, 
and  administratively  correct. 

Much  less  can  we  abandon  positions  taken 
and  precedents  established  by  the  Assembly 
itself  by  overwhelming  majorities,  acting 
within  the  framework  of  the  charter  and  ac- 
cording to  its  own  established  procedures. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  formal  actions  of 
the  General  Assembly  since  1956  levying  as- 
sessments to  finance  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force;  to  the  similar  assessment 
resolutions  since  1960  for  the  United  Nations 
operation  in  the  Congo;  to  the  decision  In 
1961  to  submit  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  the  question  of  whether  these 
assessments  are  "expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion"; within  the  meaning  of  article  17;  to 
the  Assembly's  authorization  In  1961  of  the 
United  Nations  bond  issue;  to  the  Assembly's 
acceptance  In  1962  of  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  Court  on  the  question  submitted  to  It; 
to  the  reaffirmation  by  the  Assembly's  fourth 
special  session  In  1963  of  the  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  all  United  Nations  mem- 
bers; and  to  the  appeal  by  the  same  body 
to  delinquent  members  to  pay  their  arrears. 
All  this  has  been  done  by  the  Assembly  and 
cannot  be  undone  by  a  few  of  Its  members. 
The  law  and  the  history  of  the  matter  can- 
not be  revised. 

The  United  States  regretfully  concludes, 
on  ample  evidence,  that  at  this  stage  In  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General 
Assembly  Is  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  charter  In  the  con- 
text of  the  present  situation.  From  private 
consultations,  from  statements  by  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  Organization,  from  the 
statements  and  exhaustive  negotiations 
within  and  outside  this  committee,  from  an 
Informal  polling  of  the  delegations — indeed 
from  the  entire  history  of  this  affair — the 
inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the  Assembly 
Is  not  disposed  to  apply  the  loss-of-vote 
sanction  of  article  19  to  the  present  situation. 
We  regret  that  the  Intransigence  of  a  few 
of  the  member  states,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law,  has  led  the 
Organization  Into  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  position 
that  article  19  is  applicable  in  the  present 
circumstances.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  simple  and  Inescapable 
fact  of  life  which  I  have  cited.  Moreover, 
every  parliamentary  body  must  decide.  In 
one  way  or  another,  the  Issues  that  come 
before  it;  otherwise  it  will  have  no  useful 
existence,  and  soon  no  life. 

Therefore,  without  prejudice  to  the  posi- 
tion that  article  19  is  applicable,  the  United 
States  recognizes,  as  It  must,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Is  not  prepared  to  apply  arti- 
cle 19  In  the  present  situation  and  that  the 
consensus  of  the  membership  is  that  the 
Assembly  should  proceed  normally.  We  will 
not  seek  to  frustrate  that  consensus,  since 
It  Is  not  In  the  world  Interest  to  have  the 
work  of  the  General  Assembly  immobilized 
In  these  troubled  days.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  make  clear  that  If  any  member  can 
Insist  on  making  an  exception  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  financial  responsibUlty 
with  respect  to  certain  activities  of  the 
Organization,  the  United  States  reserves  the 
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same  option  to  make  exceptions  If,  In  our 
view,  strong  and  compelling  reasons  exist  for 
doing  so.  There  can  be  no  double  standard 
among  the  members  of  the  Organization. 

Some  members  may  believe  that  In  not 
applying  article  19  no  Important  decision 
Is  being  made.  The  United  States  believes 
that  no  one  can  or  should  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  exercise  of  Important  prerogatives  of 
the  Assembly  granted  it  under  the  charter  Is 
being  Impaired.  The  United  States  wishes 
to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  United  Na- 
tions by  adhering  to  rather  than  departing 
from  basic,  sound  principles.  Therefore  we 
must  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  Assem- 
bly's attitude,  which  has  developed  contrary 
to  the  views  we  still  hold  to  be  valid,  and 
place  the  responsibility  where  it  properly 
belongs — on  those  member  states  which  have 
flouted  the  Assembly's  will  and  the  Court's 
opinion. 

We  look  forward,  nonetheless,  to  the  not- 
too-distant  day  when  the  entire  membership 
will  resume  its  full  range  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  world  peace.  In 
the  meantime.  It  is  all  the  more  important 
for  the  membership,  though  unready  to 
apply  article  19,  to  solve  the  United  Nations 
financial  problems  and  to  continue  to  sup- 
port In  practice  the  sound  principle  of  col- 
lective financial  responsibility,  and  to  adopt 
practical  and  equitable  means  by  which  those 
willing  to  share  the  responsibility  for  peace 
can  act  In  concert  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  Indispensable  peacekeeping 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Security  Council  retains  its 
primary  responsibility — this  does  not  mean 
sole  responsibility — for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security;  and  the 
General  Assembly  retains  Its  residual  author- 
ity for  this  purpose,  especially  when  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  unable  to  meet  Its  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  has  never 
been  prepared  to  accept  a  situation  In  which 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
for  peace  could  be  stopped  by  the  negative 
vote  of  a  single  member.  Nor  should  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Organization  be  deter- 
mined by  the  level  of  support  forthcoming 
from  Its  least  cooperative  members. 

The  world  needs  a  strengthened — not  a 
weakened — United  Nations  peacekeeping  ca- 
pacity. Those  who  are  prepared  to  help 
strengthen  It — the  overwhelming  majority — 
must  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  with  or  with- 
out the  support  of  the  reluctant  few  until 
they  learn,  as  they  surely  will,  that  a  work- 
able and  reliable  international  peace  system 
is  In  the  national  Interest  of  all  members. 

My  Government  states  these  views  here 
today  In  the  conviction  that  the  time  is  now 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  get  on  with  Its 
heavy  agenda,  which  Is  Indeed  the  unfinished 
business  of  mankind. 

We  must  find  new  strength  and  new  ca- 
pacities for  building,  brick  by  brick,  the 
community  of  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  appointment  was 
first  announced  I  said  that  "the  effort  to 
bring  the  rule  of  law  to  govern  the  relations 
between  sovereign  states  is  the  greatest  ad- 
venture in  man's  history."  These  were  not 
merely  ceremonial  words.  They  described, 
rather,  a  deep  conviction  on  my  part  and  a 
precise  evaluation  of  what  I  think  this  work 
at  the  United  Nations  Is  all  about.  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  agree  he  would  not 
have  sent  me  here. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
state  my  conviction  that  the  rule  of  law  Is 
not  being  furthered  by  the  action  of  those 
Member  States  who  are  responsible  for  not 
Implementing  It.  But  establishing  a  rule  of 
law  is  not  easy  and,  despite  temporary  set- 
backs, we  must  persevere  in  what  Is  not  only 
a  noble  but  an  Indispensable  task  If  univer- 
sal peace  Is  to  be  achieved. 

I  therefore  pledge  to  you,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  on  behalf  of  my  delegation,  and  on 


behalf  of  the  Government  I  represent,  that 
the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  Join  in  a 
fresh  drive  to  help  the  United  Nations  gather 
new  strength  until  the  rule  of  law  Is  uni- 
versally accepted — until  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  are  Indeed  safe  from  the 
scourge  of  war — until  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom  are  indeed  the  order  of 
the  day — and  until  the  dlgmty  and  worth 
of  the  human  person  Is  realized  eversrwhere. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree,  in  light  of  present 
world  tensions,  that  the  General  Assembly 
must  proceed  with  its  work.  In  doing  so.  It 
is  well  to  remember  the  ancient  counsel  that 
while  the  world  Is  full  of  tribulation,  "tribu- 
lation maketh  patience:  and  patience,  ex- 
perience; and  experience,  hope." 


COOLIE  SUPPLY  TRAIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  9, 
there  appears  an  article  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  staff  writer,  George  Carmack,  on 
the  primitive  transportation  system 
which  is  employed  by  those  who  oppose 
the  Saigon  Government.  It  is  the  coolie 
supply  train  which  has  apparently  be- 
come the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
insurgency.  Thousands  of  human  por- 
ters move  north  and  south  in  an  endless 
stream,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the 
necessities  of  warfare  and  survival.  The 
"bitter  effort" — for  that  is  what  "coolie" 
means — system  of  transport  is  as  cruel 
and  as  exhausting  as  it  is  indigenous  to 
China  and  many  other  parts  of  Asia. 
But  it  can  be  effective  when  the  hands 
are  many  and  the  roads,  vehicles,  and 
even  the  pack  animals  are  few. 

The  Senate  should  find  this  article 
by  Mr.  Carmack  of  considerable  interest 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Dally  News, 

Aug.  9,  1965] 

Coolie  Line  Supplies  Vietcono 

(By  George  Carmack) 

The  Defense  Department  official's  hands 
moved  swiftly  as  he  made  his  point: 

"Over  here  put  a  little  mound  of  sugar. 

"Then  over  here  put  an  anthill. 

"Tho  way  those  ants  work  back  and 
forth" — and  here  his  fingers  danced  In  and 
out — "is  the  way  thousands  of  coolies  stream 
back  and  forth  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  carrying  ammunition  and  other 
supplies  to  the  Vietcong." 

ON  THE  BACK 

Most  of  the  stuff  North  Vietnam  sends  to 
South  Vietnam  is  moved  in  two  ways: 

The  soldier  himself  carries  It  when  he  first 
goes  south. 

What  he  can't  carry  plus  the  necessary  rc- 
supply  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  coolies. 

Some  supplies  must  be  carried  as  much 
as  600  miles.  A  trip  down  the  Ho  Chl-mlnh 
trail  and  Into  the  southern  part  of  South 
Vietnam  might  take  a  coolie  as  much  as  6 
months. 

It  Is  believed  we  have  now  shut  off  mo.st  of 
the  men  and  supplies  coming  in  by  sea. 

SEA    PATROL 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  about  500 
armed  Junks  on  patrol.  They  also  man  about 
40  naval  vessels  the  United  States  has  sup- 
plied them. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  brought  Into  being  a 
new  16-vessel  unit  called  the  Sea  Surveil- 
lance Force. 

Tlie  Coast  Guard  has  17  cutters  operating 
In  two  groups. 


Within  North  Vietnam  the  supplies  can  be 
moved  over  a  good  network  of  roads. 

This  is  the  area  where  the  United  States 
Is  doing  much  of  Its  bombing  and  where 
thousands  of  workers  have  been  shifted  to 
keep  roads  and  bridges  under  repair. 

No  supplies  move  directly  across  the  short 
50-mlle-wlde  border  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  border  has  been  heavily 
mined  by  both  sides. 

North  Vietnam  must  move  Its  supplies 
down  through  Laos.  Many  miles  of  the  Ho 
Chi-minh  trail  are  In  Laos. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  hailing 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Also,  with  respect  to  the 
President's  speech  upon  this  occasion,  I 
wish  to  express  the  deep  satisfaction  that 
he  has  undertaken  to  call  attention  to 
new  opportunities  for  the  economic  inte- 
gration of  the  Americas  which  lie  be- 
fore us. 

His  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
tinent-wide program — patterned  after 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity— for  the  production  and  trade  of 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  other  products 
needed  to  increase  Latin  American  agri- 
cultural production  and  his  offer  of  U.S. 
support  for  such  a  program  is  a  most 
important  initiative.  This  proposal  is 
in  line  with  recommendations  made  a 
week  ago  by  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
CIAP  and  is  supported  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  and  LATTA. 

The  President  also  proposed  that  the 
Congress  eliminate  the  special  import 
fee  now  levied  on  sugar. 

Third,  and  very  importantly,  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  further  work  on  the 
stabilization  of  commodity  prices, 
through  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment and  similar  commodity  agree- 
ments. This  represents  a  great  change 
in  policy. 

I  speak  personally  now  in  expressing 
my  personal  gratification  that  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  have  taken  up  the  idea  of 
western  hemispheric  economic  integra- 
tion by  encouraging  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  to  take  the  first  big  step,  as 
Europe  did  with  its  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community. 

Some  time  ago  I  spoke  In  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  earlier  this  year  in  Mexico 
City,  and  called  for  a  common  market 
encompassing  all  of  Latin  America,  and 
then  the  formation  of  a  Western  Hem- 


isphere free  trade  area  including  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  certain 
exceptions,  which  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, in  light  of  the  specialized  charac- 
ter of  the  economies  of  both  South 
America  and  North  America. 

The  first  step  that  was  taken  along  this 
line  in  Europe  was  in  the  establishment 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. That  could  be  the  pattern  here 
in  the  rationalization  of  the  production 
of  Latin  American  industry  related  to 
increasing  Latin  American  agricultural 
pioduction. 

I  hail  this  initiative.  I  get  personal 
gratification  from  it,  as  an  early  pro- 
ponent of  this  program,  which  follows 
the  pattern  of  the  ADELA  Investment 
Co.,  with  which  the  Senator  is  already 
very  much  familiar. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  go 
through  with  helping  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can brethren  to  break  through  in  this 
fir.st  step  for  the  economic  integration 
of  the  Americas. 

I  pledge  my  very  best  efforts  toward 
attaining  these  enviable  opportunities 
for  peace  and  security  and  freedom,  and 
in  resisting  Communist  Influences  or  even 
ultrari^ht  influences,  such  as  those  of 
military  juntas. 

I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  forward 
this  historic  and  enormous  objective. 

I  feel  distinctly  gratified,  and  perhaps 
feel  the  most  gratification  that  I  have 
ever  felt,  that  this  should  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Even  the  critics  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  agree  that  in  this  4-year 
period  the  Alliance  has  achieved  a  great 
many  successes  both  in  terms  of  meeting 
the  targets  laid  down  in  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  and  in  terms  of  represent- 
ing a  historic  turning  point  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 

In  terms  of  economic  development,  the 
Alliance  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  mo- 
bilization of  Latin  America's  resources 
in  the  past  4  years.  This  year  Latin 
American  nations  will  not  only  contrib- 
ute the  80  percent  of  the  total  invest- 
ment capital  called  for  by  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  for  economic  and  social 
development — an  average  of  $8  billion  a 
year — but  will  exceed  it  by  50  percent. 
The  United  States  for  its  own  part  also 
fulfilled  its  pledges  by  committing  $4.4 
billion  in  U.S.  aid  funds  under  the  Alli- 
ance. Per  capita  gross  national  product 
rose  by  2.5  percent  last  year — another 
key  target  set  by  the  charter. 

An  effective  multilateral  organiza- 
tion— the  Inter-American  Committee  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress— CIAP— is  now 
a  key  element  in  the  drafting  and  execu- 
tion of  development  plans,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  domestic  and  external  financial 
resources,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Economic  integration  is  beginning  to 
show  promising  results,  particularly  in 
the  Central  American  Common  Market. 
The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion has  increased  intraregional  trade — 
for  the  first  time  in  history  intrarecional 
trade  exceeded  10  percent  of  the  region's 
total  trade.  It  is  also  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  accelerated  regional  in- 


tegration can  be  achieved  only  in  the 
form  of  a  broader  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market  with  close  U,S.  support  and 
assistance.  I  have  urged  this  since 
March  1964.  Earlier  this  year  four  lead- 
ing hemisphere  leaders  submitted  de- 
tailed plans  for  creating  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  to  the  leaders  of 
the  hemisphere  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Frei,  of  Chile. 

The  Alliance's  achievements  to  date  do 
not  mean  that  all  problems  have  been 
solved.    For  example: 

First.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Latin 
America's  foreign  exchange  income  is 
still  generated  through  exports  of  oil, 
coffee,  meat,  cotton,  copper,  sugar,  wool, 
iron  ore,  and  bananas. 

Second.  Developed  countries — espe- 
cially in  Europe  but  including  the  United 
States — continue  to  impose  restrictive 
measures  on  Latin  American  exports 
such  as  coffee,  lead,  zinc,  and  oil — a  sit- 
uation which  has  been  condoned  by 
Latin  American  exporters  desiring  the 
benefits  of  selling  in  protected,  high- 
price  markets. 

Third.  Wide  disparities  remain  be- 
tween the  development  of  economic  sec- 
tors within  individual  countries  as  well 
as  between  the  levels  of  development  of 
individual  countries  of  Latin  America — 
per  capita  annual  income  ranges  be- 
tween $1,120  in  Venezuela  to  less  than 
$100  in  Bolivia. 

Fourth.  Development  planning  often 
takes  place  without  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  private  sector. 

Fifth.  The  heavy  external  debt  burden 
of  many  Latin  American  countries  im- 
pedes their  economic  development 
efforts. 

Sixth.  Intra-LAFTA  trade  still  consti- 
tutes only  8  or  9  percent  of  the  LAFTA 
countries'  total  trade.  Intra-CACM 
trade  accounts  for  only  13  percent  of 
that  region's  total  trade. 

Seventh.  Tariff  cutting  procedure  in 
LAFTA  is  permissive  rather  than  auto- 
matic or  across  the  board  which  allows 
member  countries  to  protect  indefinitely 
against  effective  competition  the  most 
sensitive  areas  of  their  economies. 

Eighth.  Industrial  integration  among 
countries  is  still  only  in  the  talking  stage. 
Ninth.  Real  monetary  and  fiscal  sta- 
bility is  still   lacking  in  many  of  the 
member  countries  of  LAFTA. 

Tenth.  Expan.sion  of  intra-LAFTA 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  has  been 
quite  limited  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  more  advanced  member  countries  to 
reduce  their  high  tariffs  on  such  goods 
because  of  a  fear  of  exposing  their  heav- 
ily subsidized  industries  to  competition 
from  abroad. 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  long, 
hard  road  that  will  require  further  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  reforms, 
further  changes  in  United  States  and 
European  trade  policy  and  a  constant 
review  of  the  aims  and  content  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  letter  sent  last  week  by 
Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria.  chairman 
of  CIAP,  to  the  Presidents  of  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, be  carefully  evaluated  and  given 
the  highest  consideration.  CIAP  pro- 
poses a  reexamination  of  every  phase  of 


the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  a  new 
stress  on  trade  policies,  planning,  re- 
gional economic  integration  and  social 
development. 

The  letter  lays  heavy  stress  on  ex- 
tending worldwide  commodity  agree- 
ments to  sugar  and  cocoa  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  world  market  prices  in  these 
vital  commodities  of  the  Latin  American 
economy.  It  also  calls  for  certain  forms 
of  preferential  treatment  by  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  tariff  reduction  for 
Latin  American  products  in  the  United 
States  market  and  for  an  end  to  "tying" 
U.S.  economic  aid  funds  earmarked  for 
Latin  American  nations. 

Finally,  the  CIAP  letter  calls  for  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  coincide 
with  the  expected  Inter-American  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  scheduled  for  sometime  this  fall. 
These  recommendations  require  care- 
ful analysis  in  Washington  and  other 
hemisphere  capitals.  The  President's 
actions  today  indicate  that  the  United 
States  is  giving  these  recommendations 
sympathetic  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States 
granting  preferences  to  Latin  American 
exports  to  the  United  States,  my  own 
personal  feeling  is  tliat  in  line  with  the 
CIAP's  request  and  the  May  1963  GATT 
ministerial  declaration  the  United  States 
could  now  call  on  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  GATT  to  extend  preferential 
treatment  to  specified  Latin  American 
exE>orts. 

In  a  statement  of  May  1963,  the  min- 
isters of  the  contracting  parties  of 
GATT  agreed  that  in  the  forthcoming 
GATT  negotiations  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  reduce  barriers  to  the  exports  of 
developing  countries  and  that  the  more 
advanced  industrialized  countries  would 
not  expect  to  receive  reciprocity  from 
the  developing  nations. 

The  United  States  itself  could  take  the 
lead  by  taking  such  a  step,  provided  that 
the  other  GATT  nations  involved  follow 
suit  and  that  in  exchange  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  would  agree  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  Latin  American  economic  in- 
tegration in  a  competitive  atmosphere. 
Low-cost,  efficient,  modern  industries, 
established  in  regions  which  offer  the 
best  combination  of  accessibility  of  mar- 
kets, resources,  and  trained  manpower 
and  ready  to  face  competition  from 
abroad,  are  the  best  assurance  that  com- 
petitive conditions  would  prevail  during 
this  process. 

In  view  of  the  complex  economic  is- 
sues involved  and  in  view  of  its  special 
expertise  in  this  field,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  whole  issue  of  Latin  American 
integration,  and  U.S.  trade  policies  to- 
ward Latin  America,  carefully  examined 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  This  committee, 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  Relationships,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  Republican  member,  has 
a  distinguished  record  in  the  field  of 
Latin  American  economic  affairs.  In 
view  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  Nation's 
foreign  trade  policies.  Congress  should 
play  a  full  and  constructive  part  in  any 
reconsideration  of  U.S.  trade  policies  to- 
ward Latin  America. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  his  remarks 
about  the  development  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  in  commemorating  the  4th  an- 
niversary of  the  treaty  which  estab- 
lished this  great  effort  to  make  the  ties 
in  the  Americas  stronger  and  more  se- 
cure, and  to  lift  the  countries  in  respect 
to  their  economic  development  and  edu- 
cational development  to  a  higher  plane. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  progress  we 
have  made  to  date,  recognizing  that  it 
has  not  been  fully  adequate,  that  we  need 
to  do  much  more,  and  that  we  need  to 
explore  additional  ways  to  realize  the 
noble  ideals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  call  attention  to  one  facet  of  the 
development  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  is  the  country-to-counti-y  relation- 
ships that  have  been  established  on  a 
voluntary  and  nongovernmental  basis  of 
cooperation  and  development  between 
countries. 

My  own  State  of  Utah  has  been  paired 
with  the  country  of  Bolivia  in  South 
America.  Tliis  relation.ship  is  develop- 
ing in  a  very  exciting  and  fruitful  way. 
Already  there  have  been  exchanges  which 
are  bearing  the  fiuits  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  our  countries. 

In  the  past  year  a  group  of  young  stu- 
dents from  Bolivia  enrolled  in  what  is 
called  the  4-S  nrogram,  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  our  4-H  program  in  the 
United  States.  Those  young  people 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  th-s  countiT. 
and  were  helped  by  working  with  a  group 
of  our  own  young  people. 

We  in  Utah  are  endeavoring  to  arrange 
an  exchange  of  young  students  of  our 
own  in  the  4-H  program  with  a  group  of 
young  Bolivians. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month  a  benefit 
has  been  planned  at  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity, at  Logan,  to  raise  funds,  on  a 
private  basis,  in  .support  of  the  young 
people  in  the  4-H  group  meeting  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  4-S  group  in 
Bolivia.  Mr.  Dale  Peak  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  movement.  I  discussed 
the  subject  with  him  this  morning. 

I  believe  that  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  now  contributes  greatly  to  the  pro- 
cram  of  development  in  the  Americas. 
It  shores  up  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  commend  those  who  are  making  this 
great  effort  in  my  State  as  well  as  else- 
where in  our  relations  with  our  South 
American  and  Central  American 
neighbors. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss!  for  his  extremely 
helpful  statement  on  this  subject.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  experience 
which  he  has  de.scribed.  I  hope  very 
much  that  other  Senators  will  consider 
duplicating  that  experience  in  their 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  presently  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  we  have  a  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Economic 
Relationships.  I  hope  very  much  that 
in  view  of  our  responsibilities  we  may 
now  initiate  a  series  of  hearings,  which 
will  be  a  fine  frame  of  reference  for  the 
suggestions  which  the  President  has  now 
placed  on  the  highest  and  most  authori- 


tative level  for  the  beginning  of  an 
American  common  market,  patterned 
after  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  concerning 
this  subject  be  inserted  into  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Weekly  Newsletter 
of  August  16,  1965;  an  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Post  entitled  "The 
Alianza's  Fourth":  an  article  from  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  by  John  Goshko 
and  an  article  from  August  15  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  by  Richard  Eder; 
as  well  as  an  Alliance  for  Progress  press 
release  summarizing  the  CIAP  letter  to 
the  presidents  of  the  hemisphere  and 
the  full  text  of  that  letter,  which  was 
signed  by  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  including  Carlos 
Sanz  de  Santamaria,  who  heads  the 
Committee — the  famous  CIAP — and 
Walt  W.  Roston,  who  represents  the 
United  States  on  the  Committee. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  Santiago  speech  of  March 
1964  as  well  as  a  copy  of  my  Mexico  City 
speech  of  April  1965 — both  dealing  with 
a  proposed  Latin  American  Common 
Market — may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Alliance  for  Phogress  Weeklt  Newsletter 

Four  ycrirs  ago,  19  Latin  American  nations 
and  the  United  States  signed  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  creating  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  that  document,  the  nations  pledged  to 
undertake  a  10-year,  $100-billlon  program 
"to  bring  our  people  accelerated  economic 
progress  and  broader  social  Justice  within 
the  framework  of  personal  dignity  and  po- 
litical liberty." 

In  4  years,  the  Alliance  has  built  a  record 
of  solid  accomplishment.  Most  noteworthy, 
perhaps,  is  the  way  the  program  has  spurred 
the  mobilization  of  Latin  America's  own  re- 
sources for  development. 

The  charter  calls  on  the  19  Latin  American 
partners  to  contribute  80  percent  of  the  $100 
billion  required  for  the  program — an  average 
of  $8  billion  a  year.  This  year,  according  to 
CIAP  Chairman  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria, 
Latin  American  investment  in  economics  and 
social  development  will  exceed  $12  billion, 
50  percent  above  the  target  set  by  the  char- 
ter. 

The  United  States  is  also  fulfilling  its 
pledges  under  the  charter.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  figures  show  that 
total  commitments  of  U.S.  assistance  under 
the  Alliance  have  reached  $4.4  billion. 

To  date,  AID  figures  shov/,  U.S.  funds  have 
been  used  to:  build  more  than  300.000  homes 
and  25,000  classrooms:  provide  about  800  mo- 
bile health  vjnits,  hospitals  and  medical  cen- 
ters serving  nearly  10  million  people;  con- 
struct more  than  1,500  water  and  sewerage 
systems  serving  more  than  20  million  people; 
establish  120  savings  and  loans  institutions 
in  9  countries;  feed  22  million  people,  in- 
cluding 10  million  children. 

Of  course,  to  measure  the  true  impact  of 
the  Alliance,  one  must  also  consider  the 
thousands  of  programs,  costing  billions  of 
dollars,  being  financed  entirely  by  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves. 

Take  education  for  example:  Last  week's 
newsletter  reported  that  Mexico  built  25,000 
new  classrooms  between  1958  and  1964.  Of 
these,  17.600  were  built  since  the  start  of  the 
Alliance. 


Other  examples  abound :  Like  Mexico,  Peru 
is  now  spending  about  25  percent  of  its  budg- 
et on  education.  Ecuador  last  year  spent 
more  on  education  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory— $21.7  million,  xip  $2.8  million  over  1963. 
For  the  first  time  in  Guatemala's  history,  the 
budget  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  exceeds 
the  budgets  of  all  other  Government  agen- 
cies. Honduras  last  year  raised  its  educa- 
tion expenditures  by  50  percent  to  $12  mil- 
lion. Chile  in  1964  Increased  student  en- 
rollment by  more  than  100,000  pupils  and 
has  now  placed  nearly  75  percent  of  its 
school-age  children  in  schools,  compared  with 
about  50  percent  in  the  early  Alliance  years. 

The  partnership  is  producing  results  in 
other  fields  as  well.  Latin  America's  gross 
product  increased  5  percent  last  year  as  per 
capita  income  advanced  2.5  percent,  meeting 
the  target  set  by  the  charter. 

Nearly  every  country  ha.s  taken  significant 
steps  to  improve  tax  administration,  and  14 
have  adopted  fundamental  tax  reforms. 
These  changes  enabled  central  governments 
to  Increase  tax  receipts  11  percent  from  1960 
to  1963 — a  trend  that  likely  was  accelerated 
last  year. 

Planning  has  become  a  basic  instrument 
for  speeding  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment under  the  Alliance.  Every  country  now 
has  a  central  planning  agency  and  the  OAS 
Panel  of  Nine  lias  evaluated  development 
plans  of  nine  nations. 

In  establishing  CIAP,  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance,  the  nations 
created  an  effective  multilateral  organiza- 
tion to  speed  the  drafting  and  execution  of 
development  plans,  the  mobilization  of  do- 
mestic and  external  resources,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  basic  economic  and  social  reforms. 

Progress  toward  economic  integration,  an- 
other major  Alliance  goal,  is  showing  good 
results,  particularly  in  Central  America. 
Since  1960,  the  five  nations  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  have  eliminated 
95  i>ercent  of  the  internal  customs  duties  on 
products  originating  in  the  area,  and  have 
imposed  a  common  external  tariff  on  about 
98  percent  of  the  items  in  the  regional  cus- 
toms classifications.  With  the  help  of  a  $35 
million  AID  loan,  a  F^ind  for  Economic  In- 
tegration has  just  been  established  to  finance 
regional  infrastructure  projects  such  as 
roads,  telecommunications  facilities,  and 
power  installations.  The  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration  is  already  set- 
tling local  accounts  in  the  area's  new  ac- 
counting currency,  the  Central  American 
peso — at  par  with  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Despite  political  difficulties,  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  has  regis- 
tered significant  gains.  Tariff  cuts  have  been 
negotiated  on  more  than  8,750  products,  and 
intraregional  trade  last  year  topped  10  per- 
cent for  the  first  time  in  history.  Earlier 
this  year,  four  leading  hemisphere  leaders 
drafted  plans  for  creation  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can common  market  in  a  move  to  accelerate 
the  trend  toward  economic  integration. 

Industrialization  is  another  bright  spot. 
Mexico's  industrial  prodtiction  climbed  12.9 
percent  last  year,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
rates  in  the  world.  Private  investment  in 
the  Mexican  economy  hit  a  record  high  of 
$1.43  billion  in  1964,  a  30-percent  gain  over 
1963.  In  Venezuela,  where  industrial  pro- 
duction climbed  11  percent  last  year,  the 
Government  has  launched  a  3-year  program 
of  Industrial  diversification  and  expansion. 
The  program  calls  for  investments  totaling 
$550  million,  mostly  in  the  chemical  and 
metallurgical  fields.  Last  year  Peru  for  the 
first  time  became  an  exporter  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery when  it  shipped  a  complete  fishmeal 
processing  plant  to  Panama.  Argentina's 
Banco  Industrial  de  la  Republlca  and  Brazil's 
Banco  Nacional  de  Desenvolvimento  Eco- 
ndmico  have  launched  similar  programs  to 
spur  the  growth  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
industries. 
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Private  Individuals  and  citizens  groups  are 
providing  more  and  more  support  in  the  ef- 
fort to  reach  the  goals  of  the  charter.  Co- 
lombia's Comite  Privado  de  Desarrollo,  a 
businessmen's  group  in  operation  only  a  year, 
has  contacted  750  local  and  foreign  organiza- 
tions in  an  effort  to  increase  investment. 
In  Chile,  the  Students  Federation,  B'nal 
B'rith  and  the  Boy  Scouts  are  among  the 
groups  aiding  President  Frei's  campaign  to 
improve  the  nation's  elementary  school  facil- 
ities. Peruvian  university  students  are 
spending  their  vacations  In  the  interior 
helping  the  nation's  Indians  learn  to  help 
themselves  under  a  Peace  Corps-type  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  President  Belaunde. 

U.S.  and  foreign  groups  are  also  playing 
an  important  role.  Tlie  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance program  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
has  mobilized  groups  in  25  U.S.  States  to 
aid  in  Latin  American  economic  and  social 
development.  The  U.S.  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association  has  helped  Latin  American 
groups  in  6  nations  to  establish  nearly 
1,300  credit  unions.  The  Pan  American  De- 
velopment Foundation,  created  to  enable  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  to  play  a  direct 
role  in  the  Alliance,  has  already  raised  con- 
tributions totaling  $500,000  this  year,  up 
from  $125,000  for  all  of  1964.  The  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development  is 
assisting  unions  in  13  Alliance  nations  in 
planning  projects,  mainly  in  the  housing 
field.  ADELA,  an  organization  of  top  inter- 
national corporations,  has  Invested  more 
than  $10  million  In  projects  In  Latin  America. 

But,  for  all  this  progress,  Latin  America  is 
still  beset  by  many  of  the  problems  that 
brought  the  Alliance  into  being. 

While  population  is  growing  at  about  3 
percent  annually,  food  production  Is  Increas- 
ing slowly.  If  at  all.  Last  year  11  Alliance 
countries  had  a  per  capita  food  production 
index  below  that  of  a  decade  ago. 

Although  14  countries  have  enacted  some 
type  of  major  agrarian  reform  legislation, 
implementation  has  been  far  too  slow.  An 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
report  summarizes  the  situation  like  this: 
"Despite  the  legislation  approved  after  1961, 
to  date  very  little  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  field  of  concrete  progress,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  land  redistribution,  when  one 
considers  the  magnitude  of  the  agrarian 
problem  facing  Latin  America." 

Fiscal  instability  continues  to  hamper  de- 
velopment efforts  of  many  Alliance  nations. 
Despite  strong  government  actions  to  curb 
Inflation,  the  cost-of-living  index  is  expected 
to  rise  this  year  by  25  percent  in  Chile  and 
by  40  to  50  percent  in  Brazil.  In  Uruguay. 
Inflation  this  year  will  likely  surpass  the 
38  percent  increase  recorded  in  1964. 

Despite  recent  agreements  to  stretch  out 
international  debt  repayments  of  several 
Latin  American  nations.  Alliance  officials 
continue  to  be  greatly  concerned  about  the 
heavy  burden  of  short-  and  medium-term 
debts,  faced  by  a  niimber  of  countries.  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Mexico 
face  obligations  totaling  $1.9  billion  in  1965, 
nearly  exceeding  the  amount  of  external 
assistance  projected  under  the  Alliance. 

CIAP  Chairman  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa- 
maria believe  the  short-term  nature  of  this 
debt  Indicates  that  two  important  changes 
are  needed — "an  effective  external  debt 
management  policy  on  the  part  of  the  recip- 
ients" and  "a  policy  of  development  financ- 
ing, rather  than  export  promotion  through 
suppliers'  credits,  on  the  part  of  the  lenders." 

Trade  continues  to  be  one  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's most  pressing  problems.  Exports  pro- 
vide the  foreign  exchange  to  finance  Latin 
America's  development  efforts.  But  over  the 
past  decade,  the  region's  share  of  the  world 
market  has  dropped  from  about  11  percent  to 
about  6  percent.  ; 

Now,  after  two  relatively  favorable  years, 
there  has  been  a  softening  in  the  prices  of 
several  tropical  products.     This  weakening. 


compounded  by  continued  restrictions 
abroad  on  the  volume  of  imports,  is  likely  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  In  several  countries. 
These  problems,  together  with  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  Alliance's  successes,  form 
the  basis  for  a  major  reevaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  the  newsletter  went  to  press 
CIAP  sent  a  20-page  letter  to  all  Alliance 
Presidents,  calling  for  greater  emphasis  on 
trade  and  social  development  in  the  next 
phase  of  the  program. 

Industrialization:  ADELA  Investment  Co. 
armounced  approval  of  eight  new  investments 
totaling  $5.7  million  in  four  Alliance  na- 
tions. The  new  projects  will  raise  the  num- 
ber of  investments  made  by  ADELA  to  15  in 
eight  countries,  totaling  $10  million.  Over- 
all investments  in  these  ADELA-backed  proj- 
ects, including  funds  mobilized  by  local 
sources,  will  reach  nearly  $100  million. 

ADELA  was  incorporated  a  year  ago  by 
United  States,  European,  Canadian,  and 
Japanese  corporations  with  an  interest  in 
Latin  American  development.  The  under- 
taking now  has  the  backing  of  130  corpora- 
tions. ADELA  provides  equity  capital  and 
debt-financing  to  private  enterprises,  which 
through  their  activities  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  and  social  progress  of 
their  country  and  region. 

Largest  of  the  new  investment  commit- 
ments is  in  Brazil,  where  ADELA  is  invest- 
ing $3  million  in  Papel  e  Celulose  Catarin- 
ense,  a  manufacturer  of  kralt  pulp  and  paper 
in  Lajes. 

ADELA  is  also  investing  $1.6  million  In 
five  Ecuadorian  firms:  FertlUzantes  Ecua- 
torianos,  South  America,  a  Guayaquil  man- 
ufacturer of  sulfuric  acid,  ammoniiun  sul- 
fate and  mixed  fertilizers,  $650,000;  Acerias 
Naclonales  del  Ecuador,  South  America,  a 
Guayaquil  steel  rolling  mill  $400,000;  Ecua- 
toriana  de  Desarrollo,  South  America,  a  de- 
velopment financing  company  oi>erating  in 
Quito  and  Guayaquil,  $300,000;  Matadero  y 
Frigoriflco  Guayaquil,  South  America,  a 
Guayaquil  slaughtering  and  processing 
plant.  $150,000;  and  Crlstalerias  del  Ecuador. 
South  America,  a  Guayaquil  manufacturing 
company  of  glass  bottles,  $100,000. 

In  Nicaragua,  ADELA  has  agreed  to  invest 
$750,000  in  the  Nlcaraguan  Long  Leaf  Pine 
Liunber  Co.,  Inc..  a  manufacturer  of  wood 
resin,  turpentine  and  pine  oil. 

ADELA  has  also  approved  in  principle  an 
eighth  project,  calling  for  a  $400,000  equity 
Investment  in  Chile,  subject  to  clarification 
of  legal  and  tax  aspects. 

Prior  to  this  group  of  projects,  other 
ADELA  investments  have  been  approved  in 
Colombia.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua 
and  Peru.  In  addition  to  these  operational 
commitments,  all  of  them  equity  Invest- 
ments or  loans  with  equity  features,  ADELA 
has  also  provided  $11.5  million,  in  short-  and 
medium-term  loans  to  Latin  American  enter- 
prises in  Mexico.  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Nicaragua,  and  Chile. 


[From   the  Washington    (D.C.) 
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Four  years  ago  today,  19  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  signed  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  which  created 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate day  for  taking  stock  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  those  4  years. 

The  birth  of  the  Alliance  marked  a  his- 
toric turning  point  in  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  Prior  to  Punta  del  Este, 
that  policy  was  guided  by  the  slogan  of 
"trade,  not  aid";  it  was  a  policy  that  relied 
on  large  scale  private  Investment  and  the 
growth  of  International  trade  to  supply  the 
vital  catalyst  for  sustained  economic  growth. 
But  that  policy  was  far  too  passive  for  a 
world  torn  by  political  Instability  and  furious 
competition  between  rival  Ideologies.  An 
active  policy,  one  designed  to  stimulate  eco- 


nomic growth  in  Latin  America  through  a 
working  partnership  of  the  20  governments 
was  the  only  answer. 

After  4  years  of  experience,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  for  a  critic  to  V>oint  out  the  cracks 
and  fissures  in  the  house  that  has  been  built. 
It  can  be  charged,  and  with  some  Justice, 
that  the  rhetoric  employed  in  launching  the 
Alianza  gave  rise  to  expectations  that  could 
not  be  reasonably  fulfilled;  that  It  has  been 
difficult  to  push  programs  through  the  bu- 
reaucratic thicket  in  Washington;  that  the 
Individual  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  more  interested  in  extracting  the  maxi- 
mum volume  of  aid  from  this  country  than 
in  drawing  up  sound  plans  or  coordinating 
their  efforts  with  other  recipient  countries. 
These  and  other  charges  are  not  without 
substance,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  very  real  accomplishments 
of  the  Alianza.  At  $12  billion,  the  Latin 
American  investment  in  economic  and  so- 
cial development  is  running  50  percent  above 
the  target  level  establislied  by  the  charter. 
U.S.  commitments  for  economic  assistance 
have  reached  $4.4  billion.  There  has  been 
some  progress — although  it  is  insufficient — 
in  achieving  monetary  and  fiscal  reform  in 
Latin  America.  And  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, the  machinery  has  been  established 
for  a  continuing  program  of  economic  as- 
sistance and  cooperation. 

What  of  the  future?  The  Inter- American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance,  a  ministerial 
group  known  as  CIAP,  has  forwarded  a 
number  of  valuable  recommendations  for 
change  to  President  Johnson.  Most  of  them 
are  unexceptionable.  U.S.  aid  to  Latin 
America  should  be  united,  and  as  a 
first  step,  the  recipient  countries  might  be 
permitted  to  make  purchases  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  or  Japan,  transactions  not 
likely  to  weaken  markedly  this  country's 
balance-of-payments  position.  Where  they 
have  any  likelihood  of  success,  this  country 
should  become  a  party  to  additional  com- 
modity agreements  aimed  at  stabilizing  the 
prices  of  the  tropical  produce  on  which 
Latin  America  heavily  depends  for  foreign 
exchange.  Land  reform  and  other  programs 
designed  to  modernize  rural  life  in  Latin 
America  are  sorely  needed. 

The  proposal  for  preferential  tariffs,  how- 
ever circumscribed,  is  thoroughly  objection- 
able. If  this  country,  in  violation  of  the 
principles  of  nondiscrimination,  were  to 
grant  the  Latin  American  countries  prefer- 
ential tariffs,  it  would  be  productive  of  little 
good.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles,  the  one 
class  of  products  for  which  Latin  America 
has  a  clear  advantage,  are  restricted  by 
quotas.  The  argument  that  Latin  America 
must  have  U.S.  tariff  preferences  because 
the  Europeans  discriminate  against  her  in 
favor  of  their  former  African  dependencies 
is  a  non  sequitur.  Latin  American  com- 
modities are  hardly  affected  by  U.S.  tariffs, 
and  granting  her  preferences  would  do  noth- 
ing to  improve  access  to  the  European  mar- 
kets. In  fact  it  might  slam  the  door  even 
tighter. 

There  is  a  story  which  Is  commended  to 
all  those  who  are  so  impatient  or  naive  as 
to  believe  that  there  is  an  express  train  to 
rapid  economic  progress  in  Latin  America. 
An  admiring  American  guest  asked  his 
titled  British  host  to  tell  him  the  secret  of 
his  magnificent  lawns.  "It's  all  very 
simple."  replied  his  Lordship.  "You  must 
prepare  the  ground  with  great  care,  choose 
the  right  sort  of  seed,  and  wait  a  hundred 
years." 

It  will  not  require  a  century  to  uncover 
the  formula  for  sustained  economic  growth 
in  Latin  America,  but  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  long  haul,  one  in  which  progress 
is  reckoned  In  decades,  not  in  months  or 
years.  And  over  that  longer  haul  the 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso  must  be  constantly 
strengthened  by  the  infusions  of  fresh  talent 
and  new  ideas. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  15. 

1965] 
Latins   Urge    Pull   Review    or   Alliancb — 

Preferential  Pacts  on  Trade  With  U.S. 

Proposed  by  Panel 

(By  John  M.   Goshko) 

An  appeal  for  a  top-to-bottom  reexamina- 
tion of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
made  to  the  Presidents  of  the  20  hemispheric 
nations  participating  In  the  10-year  progra-Ti 
for  Latin  American  development. 

The  proposal  Is  contained  In  a  30-page 
letter,  made  public  today,  that  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  Presidents  by  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  eight-member  Committee,  commonly 
called  CIAP  after  Its  Spanish  Initials,  is  re- 
sponsible for  overall  coordination  of  the 
Alliance  and  for  guiding  the  progress  of 
individual  member  nations. 

TIED    TO    ANNIVERSARY 

CLAP'S  proposals  were  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  fourth  anniversary  Tuesday  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
which  created  the  Alliance.  It  was  for- 
warded to  the  Presidents  by  Its  Chairman. 
Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria  of  Colombia. 
Also  signing  were  the  other  mefiibers  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  representative,  Walt  W. 
Rostow.  counsellor  of  the  State  Department. 

CIAP  proposes  that  the  Alliance  lay  heavy 
new  stress  on  trade  policies,  planning,  re- 
gional economic  integration  and  social  de- 
velopment. Its  most  potentially  controver- 
sial suggestion  is  for  a  series  of  trade  agree- 
ments that  would  give  Latin  America  prefer- 
ential treatment  by  the  United  States  and 
end  the  tying  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  purchases 
made  in  the  United  States. 

The  letter  calls  for  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
CIAP's  parent  organization  and  the  highest 
policymaking  body  within  the  Alliance. 

The  CIAP  sug^estion  is  that  the  Council 
meeting  be  scheduled  to  take  place  along- 
side the  expected  Inter-American  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
Foreign  Mini.'?ters'  meeting,  originally  sched- 
uled August  4.  was  postponed  because  of  the 
uncertainties  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
situation. 

A  new  date  has  not  been  set  for  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  but  there  have 
been  hints  that  It  will  be  rescheduled  for 
sometime  In  November. 

VAGUE    DISCONTENT 

In  calling  for  changes  In  the  Alliance,  CIAP 
Is  mirroring  a  vague  but  widespread  discon- 
tent over  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
vast  development  scheme. 

In  many  respects  progres.s  has  been  better 
than  anticipated.  For  example,  the  charter 
calls  on  the  19  Latin  nations  to  contribute 
80  percent  of  the  $100  billion  required  for 
larly.  the  United  States,  which  Indicated  it 
the  program — an  average  of  $8  billion  an- 
nually. 

This  year.  Latin  American  contributions 
are  expected  to  exceed  $12  billion,  50  percent 
more  than  the  charter's  target  figure.  Simi- 
larly, the  United  States,  which  indicated  it 
would  support  the  Alliance  to  the  extent  of 
$1  billion  a  year,  has  fulfilled  Its  pledge. 

Even  more  significantly,  the  CIAP  letter 
notes  that  during  1965  the  Alliance,  for  the 
second  straight  year,  is  expected  to  achieve 
the  charter's  goal  of  a  2.5  percent  per  capita 
Increase  In  Latin  America's  overall  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Yet.  a  feeling  has  persisted  that  the  Alli- 
ance is  not  moving  as  fast  as  it  should,  that 
Its  accomplishments  are  often  nullified  by 
outside  conditions  and  that  Its  future  alma 
are  periled  by  political  and  economic  insta- 
bility. 

To  carry  out  its  recommendations,  CIAP 
proposes  the  creation  of  special  task  forces. 


to  include  both  national  and  International 
technicians,  charged  with  drawing  up  new 
plans  and  programs,  especially  In  the  social 
field. 

REMEDIES   PROPOSED 

In  hemispheric  trade,  the  letter  says  that 
the  "Alliance  remains  seriously  endangered 
by  weak  or  precarious  prices  or  markets  for 
certain  traditional  Latin  American  exports." 
As  remedies  It  proposes : 

A  series  of  worldwide  commodity  agree- 
ments, similar  to  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  for  such  Items  as  sugar  and 
cocoa.  Such  agreements  would  attempt  to 
stabilize  world  market  prices  through  quotas 
aimed  at  preventing   overproduction. 

Temporary  measures  to  give  Latin  Amer- 
ican products  certain  preferences  In  the 
U.S.  market  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
other  underdeveloped  countries  In  the  Eu- 
ropean market. 

A  strengthened  system  of  compensatory 
financing  for  nations  that  suffer  from  a  fall 
In  export  earnings  caused  by  factors  beyond 
their  control. 

A  call  for  the  United  States  to  review  Its 
policy  of  requiring  Latin  nations  receiving 
U.S.  aid  to  follow  a  buy  American  path. 
The  CIAP  suggestion  Is  for  a  broadening  of 
this  policy  to  require  that  purchases  be  made 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Latin  America.   ' 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times. 
Aug.  15.  19651 
Backing    Is    Sought    by    Latin    Alliance — 
Leaders  Asked  To  Hold  Talks  on  Devel- 
opment Ideas 

(By  Richard  Eder) 
Washington,  August  14. — The  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  written  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  to  President 
Johnson  to  ask  political  backing  for  new 
moves  In  three  Important  areas  of  economic 
and  social  development. 

In  Its  letters,  which  were  made  public 
today,  the  Committee  asked  that  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  be 
called  to  meet  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Inter-American  Conference, 
which  Is  scheduled  to  meet  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  Alliance,  a  10-year,  $100  billion  devel- 
opment program,  was  adopted  by  19  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  United  States  at 
a  conference  in  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  on 
Augxist  17,  1961. 

The  eight-member  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa- 
maria,  which  acts  both  as  coordinator  and 
promoter  of  the  Alliance,  recommended  em- 
phasis on  three  major  points. 

political  support  asked 

In  the  first  place,  it  called  upon  the  Latin- 
American  leaders  to  find  a  way  to  muster 
greater  political  support  and  popular  under- 
standing for  their  social  and  economic  plans. 

It  suggested  two  principal  areas  In  which 
this  was  necessary.  One  was  planning  Itself, 
where  It  found  that  there  should  be  more 
effort  to  Involve  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion in  the  coordination  of  development. 
The  other  was  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 

Economists  have  seen  a  number  of  tech- 
nically sound  antl-lnflatlon  attempts  fall  be- 
cause business  Increased  prices  or  labor  In- 
creased wages,  not  In  response  to  present 
measures,  but  as  a  precaution  against  feared 
future  measures. 

The  Committee  said  that  there  was  a  "crit- 
ical need  to  bring  about  by  political  leader- 
ship at  the  highest  level,  a  social  compact 
among  the  major  groups  in  the  society"  to 
regulate  price  and  wage  Increases.  "With- 
out this  political  and  social  foundation  it 
win  be  difficult  to  prevent  and  to  end  infla- 
tion In  Latin  America."  It  added. 


The  Committee  asked  the  United  States  to 
modify  in  two  Important  respects  its  trade 
and  aid  policies. 

Pointing  to  the  exclusive,  favorable  ar- 
rangements granted  by  Europyean  nations  to 
African  commodities,  the  Committee  asked 
the  United  States  to  work  out  a  pragmatic 
compensatory  policy  for  Latin  America. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  sympathetic  to 
the  problem  faced  by  the  Latin  Americans. 
The  Latins  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
selling  in  Europe  while  the  Africans  find  no 
disadvantage  In  the  United  States.  There- 
fore the  United  States  Is  considering  a  num- 
ber of  proposals.  It  was  to  these,  rather  than 
to  a  blanket  Common  Market-type  arrange- 
ment that  the  Committee  was  referring. 

The  measures  being  considered  Include  a 
tighter  policing  of  coffee  Imports  because 
African  coffee  Is  going  beyond  Its  quota.  A 
compensatory  sugar  arrangement  and  a  new 
effort  to  conclude  a  cocoa  agreement  similar 
to  that  In  force  on  coffee. 

The  Committee  also  asked  the  United 
States  to  modify  Its  policy  of  requiring  dollar 
loans  to  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  U.S.  officials  recognize  this  is  often 
a  cumbersome,  expensive  procedure  and  are 
considering  possible  changes. 

j(  social  aid  relatively  new 

One  Alliance  official  noted  that  whereas 
Latin  American  countries  have  considerable 
experience  In  managing  and  planning  of 
loans  for  such  things  as  electric  power,  lend- 
ing for  social  projects  Is  relatively  new,  and 
proper  planning  agencies  are  lacking.  This 
has  often  resulted  In  a  loan  to  an  isolated 
hospital  or  housing  project  without  regard 
for  an  overall  health  or  housing  program. 

The  Committee  announced  that  It  would 
begin  an  Intensive  effort  to  enlist  technical 
assistance  In  the  social  planning  field  from 
the  United  States,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

After  consultation  In  Washington,  the 
Committee  is  prepared  to  send  out  commit- 
tees to  help  countries  work  out  strategies 
for  health,  housing,  agriculture,  and  other 
fields.  Instead  of  making  the  usual  short 
visit,  these  committees  are  to  remain,  per- 
haps 6  months  or  more,  until  the  strategies 
have  been  worked  out  and  specific  projects 
have  been  selected  and  prepared  for  financ- 
ing.   

Alliance  Committee  Proposes  New  Direc- 
tions FOR  Latin  American  Development 
Washington,  D.C,  August  15. — Tlie  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  through  Its  Chairman,  Carlos  Sana 
de  Santamarla,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  member  countries  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  calling  for  Important 
new  emphasis  in  the  10-year  hemispheric 
development  program. 

The  letter,  signed  by  Sanz  de  Santamarla 
and  all  seven  members  of  the  Alliance  Com- 
mittee, proposes  new  stress  on  trade  policies, 
planning,  Integration,  and  social  develop- 
ment programs  under  the  Alliance  for 
Pro!?ress. 

The  CIAP  letter  grew  out  of  talks  held 
by  Sanz  de  Santamarla  with  hemisphere 
Presidents  over  the  past  year,  and  studies 
carried  out  by  the  Committee.  It  was 
drafted  at  the  recent  closed-door  session  of 
CIAP  in  Washington. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Alliance  Is  "seri- 
ously endangered  by  weak  or  precarious 
prices  or  markets  for  certain  traditional 
Latin  American  exports,"  the  CIAP  letter 
proposes  new  commodity  agreements  along 
the  lines  of  the  World  Coffee  Agreement; 
transitory  measures  to  compensate  Latin 
American  countries  that  suffer  from  trade 
preferences  granted  to  developing  countries 
outside  the  hemisphere;  and  a  strengthened 


system  of  compensatory  financing  for  na- 
tions that  suffer  from  a  fall  In  export  earn- 
ings for  reasons  beyond  their  control. 

The  letter  also  emphasizes  the  need  for 
agricultural  diversification  and  export  pro- 
motion programs. 

The  CIAP  letter  calls  on  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  review  Its  policy  of  tying  Alliance 
assistance  to  purchases  made  In  the  United 
States.  It  proposes  a  means  of  partial  un- 
tying which  would  require  purchases  to  be 
made  either  In  the  United  States  or  Latin 
America. 

The  letter  emphasizes  the  need  for  Im- 
proved national  planning  procedures.  "Prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  planning  process 
In  Latin  America;  but  we  do  not  have  enough 
stable,  realistic,  publicly  understood  and 
supported  national  plans.  Intimately  related 
to  the  projects,  lnstltutlo.;s  and  to  the  na- 
tional budget.  Only  on  the  basis  of  such 
plans  can  the  resources  of  Latin  America  be 
effectively  mobilized  and  the  full  potential- 
ities of  external  assistance  brought  to  bear." 
CIAP  gives  support  In  the  letter  to  the 
general  layout  of  the  proposals  for  regional 
economic  Integration  made  last  April  by 
Raul  Prebisch,  Felipe  Herrera,  Jose  Antonio 
Mayobre  and  Dr.  Sanz  de  Santamarla.  It 
presents  the  basis  for  new  initiatives  In 
multinational  projects,  regional  investments 
in  Industrial  activities,  and  regional  financ- 
ing agreements. 

In  the  social  section  of  Its  document,  CIAP 
"focused  on  the  problem  of  Implementing 
those  parts  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
which  promise  to  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica more  and  better  food;  land  reform  and 
modernization  of  rural  life;  more  and  better 
housing;  more  and  better  education;  more 
and  better  public  health  facilities." 

The  Committee  stressed  three  steps  neces- 
sary to  step  up  the  pace  of  social  develop- 
ment; the  elaboration  of  systematic  pro- 
grams, as  opposed  to  ad  hoc  projects;  the  ex- 
pansion of  local  Institutions  capable  of 
carrying  out  such  programs;  and  greater  In- 
dividual participation  In.  and  contribution 
to,  development  programs. 

Changes  in  land  tenure — both  latlfundla 
and  mlnlfundla— remain  In  many  cases  an 
essential  condition  for  fulfilling  the  goals  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  the  Commit- 
tee said.  Improvements  are  also  needed  In 
levels  of  agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing facilities. 

Major  Improvement  Is  required  in  social 
fields  such  as  housing,  education  and  health, 
the  CIAP  letter  said.  Noting  the  high  rate 
of  population  increase  in  Latin  America,  the 
letter  reported  that  CIAP  Is  currently  en- 
gaged In  population  studies.  Results  of  the 
study  will  be  made  available  to  member  gov- 
ernments of  the  Alliance. 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
in  the  letter,  CIAP  said,  depends  on  the  de- 
velopment and  training  of  technical  staffs 
m  Latin  America  capable  of  preparing  proj- 
ects and  carrying  out  feasibility  studies. 
"The  simple  fact  Is,"  the  document  said, 
"that  we  have  more  external  project  capital 
resources  available  for  economic  and  social 
purposes  than  we  are  bringing  to  bear  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress." 

To  carry  out  the  recommendations,  CIAP 
proposes  the  creation  of  special  task  forces, 
to  include  both  national  and  international 
technicians,  who  would  draw  up  plans  and 
programs,  particularly  In  the  social  field. 

The  CIAP  letter  calls  for  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  to  consider  Its  recommendations. 
Following  that.  It  proposes  that  the  next  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  conduct  a  full-scale  review  of  the 
Alliance  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of  prob- 
lems and  achievements  In  the  first  half  of 
the  development  program's  10-year  existence. 


Pan  American  Union, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  10,  1965. 
The  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  Taking  Into  account  the 
present  situation  of  Latin  America  and  the 
concern  arising  from  recent  developments  in 
some  countries  of  the  Hemisphere,  the  Chair- 
man of  CIAP,  on  his  own  Initiative,  convoked 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Based  on  the  experiences  acquired  In  his 
visits  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
on  his  contacts  with  the  governments,  he 
considered  it  appropriate  that  the  Committee 
call  attention  to  the  most  urgent  problems 
that  the  Hemisphere  Is  currently  facing  and 
to  the  means  of  Joint  action  that  could  be 
adopted  to  solve  those  problems.  He  was 
also  moved  to  call  this  meeting  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  suggestion  he  made  at  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil meeting  In  Lima  regarding  the  need  to 
begin  a  systematic  review  of  the  results  of 
the  Alliance,  since  we  are  nearlng  the  mid- 
point of  the  time  period  established  In  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  to  carry  out  this 
continental  effort. 

The  meeting  took  place  In  Washington. 
July  23-26,  and  we  believe  It  appropriate,  Mr. 
President,  to  Inform  you  directly  of  its  re- 
sults. 

The  members  of  CIAP  do  not  act  as  offi- 
cials of  governments,  nor  can  they  take  deci- 
sions on  those  matters  which,  by  means  of 
this  letter,  we  bring  to  your  attention.  Con- 
sequently, In  sending  this  letter  to  you  and 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  other  countries  par- 
ticipating In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we 
have  no  purpose  otiier  than  to  stimulate  an 
Interchange  of  views  on  these  matters  and 
to  provide  a  starting  point  so  that  the  gov- 
ernments can  make  the  decisions  which  they 
consider  necessary  In  the  coming  months. 

The  nature  and  Importance  of  the  concepts 
which  we  forward  to  you  are  the  Justification 
which  moved  CIAP  to  address  you  and  your 
government  directly. 

This  letter  summarizes  the  conclusions 
reached  In  our  meeting,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved (unanimously)  by  (the  members  of) 
CIAP.  This  letter  refers  to  all  of  Latin 
America  and  for  this  reason  characteristic 
situations  referred  to  In  some  countries  may 
not  be  applicable  to  others. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  going  con- 
cern. There  has  been  widespread  forward 
movement  on  many  fronts  as  the  CIAP  re- 
ports of  October  1964  and  May  1965  Indi- 
cated. Although  progress  Is  by  no  means 
uniform  among  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, It  appears  likely  tliat  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive year  the  overall  growth  target  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  will  be  achieved: 
that  is,  a  2 V^ -percent  per  capita  Increase  In 
gross  national  product. 

The  task  of  CIAP,  however.  Is  to  help  rein- 
force the  efforts  to  solve  problems  that  still 
await  solution  If  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  Is  to  be  accomplished.  It  Is  the  Judg- 
ment of  CIAP  that  at  this  time  a  redoubled 
effort  is  required  in  the  fields  of  economic 
and  social  action  in  order  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  a  sense  of  frustration  which  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  some  parts  of  Latin  America. 
These  pressures  derive  from  various  causes 
In  different  parts  of  the  hemisphere.  Among 
those  causes  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  slowness  of  some  countries  In  ex- 
ecuting economic  and  social  reforms  designed 
to  mobilize  their  Internal  resources  and  to 
bring  about  a  sense  of  participation,  social 
Justice,  and  self-evident  progress; 

(b)  The  inadequate  absorption  of  foreign 
assistance  due,  in  part,  to  instifficlent  plan- 
ning and  project  preparation,  particularly  In 
the  field  of  social  Investment,  and.  In  part, 
due  to  cumbersome  aid  procedures; 


(c)  The  sharp  deterioration  of  trade  pros- 
pects, caused  by  weakened  prices  or  markets 
for  some  products — cocoa,  sugar,  bananas — 
has  tended  to  reduce  or  cancel  the  positive 
effects  of  aid  measures,  rendering  more  diffi- 
cult stabilization  efforts,  reducing  the  rate 
of  development,  and  creating  hardships  for 
certain  population  groups  or  regions. 

It  was  against  the  background  of  this 
mixed  assessment  of  our  situation  that  the 
present  meeting  of  CIAP  was  devoted  not 
merely  to  stocktaking  but  also  to  beginning 
to  chart  the  course  ahead.  In  this  effort  we 
had  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  specific 
propositions  laid  before  us  by  the  chairman. 
We  agreed  that  it  was  appropriate  to  take 
counsel  together  and  to  set  down  our 
thoughts  on  two  matters:  first,  on  certain 
problems,  mainly  of  an  economic  character, 
where  action  Is  both  urgently  needed  and 
possible;  second,  on  the  wider  economic  and 
social  problems  we  must  seek  to  solve  If, 
over  the  whole  span  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  we  are  to  fulfill  the  Injunctions  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  These  relate. 
In  particular,  to:  land  reform  and  the 
modernization  of  rural  life;  housing;  educa- 
tion; and  public  health. 

This  letter  sets  forth  our  present  views  en 
the  Implementation  of  the  Chtirter  of  Punta 
del  Este  In  Its  next  phase,  covering  both  sets 
of  problems. 

The  agenda  for  action  which  emerged  falls 
naturally,  therefore.  Into  two  parts. 

Our  Initial  recommendations  concern  pos- 
sible next  steps  In  fields  with  which  we  have 
all  become  familiar:  planning;  monetary 
stabilization;  external  trade;  regional  eco- 
nomic Integration;  and  Improvements  In  the 
scale  and  quality  of  external  assistance. 

CIAP  has  examined  these  fields  at  length 
In  Its  three  reports '  over  the  past  year;  and 
It  has  made  extensive  observations  and 
recommendations  we  would  still  hold  to  be 
valid.  On  this  occasion  we  wish  to  call 
your  attention  only  to  certain  specific  and 
urgent  Items  of  action,  where  forward 
movement  is  possible  but  requires  prompt 
political  decision  and  Initiative  at  the  highest 
level.  In  order  to  fulfill  better  the  commit- 
ment to  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

1.  the  acceleration  or  national  planning 

Our  common  vision  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  calls  for  long-range  national 
plans — commanding  the  full  support  not 
merely  of  governments  but  of  the  major  sec- 
tors of  each  society,  supported  by  long-term 
loans  on  a  stable  basis,  Including  program 
loans. 

These  are  the  essential  framework  for 
bringing  the  nations  to  a  position  of  self- 
sustaining  growth,  where  progress  can  be 
supported  without  recourse  to  special  exter- 
nal assistance. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  planning 
process  In  Latin  America;  but  we  do  not 
have  enough  stable,  realistic,  publicly  un- 
derstood and  supported  national  plans,  in- 
timately related  to  the  projects.  Institu- 
tions and  to  the  national  budget.  Only  on 
the  basis  of  such  plans  can  the  resources  of 
Latin  America  be  effectively  mobilized  and 
the  full  potentialities  of  external  assistance 
brought  to  bear. 

CIAP  considers  It  quite  important  that  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  accelerating  and  strengthening  the 
national  planning  process  in  Its  technical  In- 
stitutional, and  political  dimensions.  The 
flexibility  afforded  by  program  lending  can 
be  a  powerful  Instrument  for  development 
and  Institution  building;  but  It  demands  the 
prior  existence  of  serious  national  programs 
(even    If    not    necessarily    fully    elaborated 
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plans)  and  the  national  consensus  necessary 
to  give  them  life. 

In  connection  with  planning,  action  should 
be  taken  to  organize  in  Latin  America  work- 
ing sessions  which  would  regularly  bring  to- 
gether for  relatively  short  periods  (4  to  6 
weeks)  politicians,  industrialists,  leaders  of 
worker  and  farm  organizations,  and  econ- 
omists to  consider  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  nutional  and  regional  economic 
planning.  The  lack  of  a  common  under- 
standing among  these  groups  is  a  major 
weakness  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
such  sessions  might  help  to  remedy. 

2.    INFLATION    AND   POLITICAL   LEADERSHIP 

Inflation  remains  an  enemy  of  economic 
and  social  progress;  a  disrupter  of  national 
plans;  and  one  major  block  to  regional  inte- 
gration. In  this  connection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  some  countries  are  now  in  a  deli- 
cate stage  of  their  stabilization  process  re- 
quiring both  a  steady  flow  of  external  assist- 
ance and  measures  to  prevent  deterioration 
of  their  trade  position.  We  have  analyzed 
and  made  technical  policy  recommendations 
designed  to  prevent  and  halt  Inflation.  We 
would  call  to  your  attention,  in  addition,  the 
critical  need  to  bring  about,  by  political 
leadership  at  the  highest  level,  a  social  com- 
pact among  the  major  groups  in  the  society 
which  would  relate  wage  policy  as  a  whole 
to  the  average  national  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, while  correcting  the  inequitable 
aspects  of  the  wage  structure;  which  would 
commit  industry  and  commerce  to  avoid  an- 
ticipatory price  Increases  under  the  pretext 
of  possible  or  even  inevitable  price  increases; 
and  provide  the  widespread  political  under- 
standing necessary  to  permit  governments  to 
conduct  effective  counter-Inflationary  poli- 
cies. Without  this  political  and  social 
foundation  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  and 
to  end  inflation  in  Latin  America. 

3.    TRADE    POLICY 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  remains  seriously 
endangered  by  weak  or  precarious  prices  or 
markets  for  certain  traditional  Latin  Amer- 
ican exports.  Remedy  mvist  be  found  by 
simultaneous  action  In  various  fronts. 

(a)  Commodity  agreements 
The  Coffee  Agreement  is  emerging  as  a 
model  of  what  may  prove  possible  If  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  are  prepraed  to  co- 
operate. It  Includes  provision  for  realistic 
quotas;  for  built-in  quota  flexibility  designed 
to  assure  the  producer  stable  and  remunera- 
tive prices  while  also  beir*g  fair  to  the  con- 
sumer: Internal  prices  which  do  not  en- 
courage overproduction;  strict  production 
controls;  etlective  measures  by  consuming 
countries  to  assist  In  enforcing  marketing 
discipline;  and  commitments  to  diversifi- 
cation. 

It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  a  whole,  and  Indeed,  the  whole 
world  community,  that  the  Coffee  Agreement 
be  reinforced.  We  recommend  for  consider- 
ation  by  its  members  the  development  of  a 
special  fund  designed  to  faclUtite  the  pro- 
duction control  and  accelerate  the  diversi- 
fication features  of  the  Coffee  Agreement. 

The  state  of  the  prices  and  markets  for 
sugar  and  cocoa  make  It  urgent  that  effective, 
disciplined  commodity  agreements  engag- 
ing producers  and  consumers,  be  sought  in 
these  fteld.s.  What  is  needed  is  interna- 
tional action  to  organize  world  commodity 
markets  to  reduce  short-term  price  fluctu- 
ations and  to  achieve  more  favorable  prices 
as  a  partial  answer  to  some  of  the  trade  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America. 

(b)       Transitory,      compensatory      measures 
against  preferences  outside  the  hemisphere 

Latin  American  countries  and  the  United 
States  are  committed  to  the  principle  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  developing 
countries  in  their  trade  relations  with  the 
industrial  nations.  This  principle  Is  consist- 
■  ent  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Latin 


American  countries  in  their  request  for  gen- 
eralized preferences  at  the  UNCTAD  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva  and  In  the  Declaration  of  the 
Charter  of  Alta  Gracla  of  April  1964,  and 
does  not  conflict  with  the  traditional  most 
favored  nation  policy  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe  this  principle  remains  sound  as  a 
working  longrun  objective.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  since  the  UNCTAD  meeting 
the  movement  outside  the  hemisphere  has 
been  toward  more  rather  than  less  prefer- 
ences m  trade,  particularly  in  relation  to 
tropical  products.  This  tendency  is  damag- 
ing the  prospects  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Therefore,  although  we  are  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  spheres  of  influence,  we  com- 
mend for  urgent  consideration,  a  policy  of 
transitory,  defensive  measures  to  compensate 
for  such  preferences.  It  is  Inequitable  for 
the  products  of  some  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  enjoy  preferences  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere plus  nondiscriminatory  access  to  the 
U.S.  market.  A  policy  to  compensate  for 
such  discrimination  against  Latin  America 
should  be  worked  out  pragmatically,  on  a 
conimodlty-by-commodity  basis,  with  provi- 
sions which  would  facilitate  return  to  non- 
discriminatory trade  as  discriminating  prac- 
tices are  removed  elsewhere. 

(C)   Compensatory  financing 

In  the  short  run.  it  Is  urgent  for  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  clarify  the  ambiguities  sur- 
rounding the  so-called  floating  tranche.  To- 
ward this  end  it  Is  recommended  that  It  be 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this 
organization.  This  tranche  is  designed  to 
supply  additional  automatic  assisUtnce  to 
developing  nations  suffering  from  a  fall  In 
export  earnings  for  reasons  beyond  their  con- 
trol. It  is  our  view  that  the  claim  on  such 
compensatory  short-term  resources  should  be 
automatic,  when  the  facts  are  established; 
and  the  assistance  should  be  additional  to 
that  provided  under  other  circumstances,  by 
criteria  which  apply  to  normal  quota  draw- 
ings. 

In  the  long  run,  we  must  look  In  two 
directions:  first,  to  the  system  of  compen- 
sation being  studied  by  the  IBRD;  second, 
to  the  expansion  of  liquidity  (means  of  pay- 
ment) In  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem to  deal  with  such  short-run  fluctuations 
In  foreign  exchange  earnings.  It  Is  evidently 
time  for  the  nations  of  Latin  America  to 
clarify  and  formulate  their  own  Interests  and 
proposals  In  any  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system.  As  a  result  of 
proposals  laid  before  the  present  CIAP  meet- 
ing by  the  Chairman.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
Initiate  studies,  on  the  basis  of  expert  opinion 
within  and  outside  the  hemisphere,  to  this 
end. 

(d)   Agricultural   diversification  and  export 
promotion 

We  would  underline  strongly  that  efforts 
to  protect  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
traditional  Latin  American  exports  will  fail 
unless  production  Is  guided  by  effective  pro- 
grams of  agricultural  diversification  (which 
arc,  in  any  case,  required  to  Increase  food 
supplies);  and  that  Latin  America  will  not 
be  able  to  generate  the  foreign  exchange  It 
requires  unless  exports  are  effectively 
promoted  In  nontraditlonal  fields,  both  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural.  In  both  cases, 
attention  to  market  expansion  Is  of  critical 
Importance.  We  urge  that  the  priority  ac- 
corded these  sectors  be  elevated  In  Latin 
American  economic  planning  and  policy  and 
we  would  note  that  untapped  project  re- 
sources exist  In  the  external  financial  agen- 
cies, notably  in  support  of  agricultural  di- 
versification and  the  promotion  of  exports  of 
agricultural   and  manufacttired   products. 

4.    EXTERNAL     DEBT 

The  problem  of  external  debt  In  Latin 
America  Is  not  one  of  debt  service  beyond 
the  financial  capability  of  the  region,  but 


rather  one  of  heavy  amortization  payments 
which  a  limited  number  of  countries  have 
to  make  in  the  next  few  years.  This  situ- 
ation has  already  been  reviewed  at  some 
length  In  Document  CIAP/170,  "CIAP  Policy 
Statement"  on  "The  State  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  Prospects  for  1965."  In  part, 
the  problem  results  from  Inadequate  control. 
In  the  past,  In  contracting  external  debt. 
But  equally  Important  factors  have  been  the 
tendency  In  certain  lending  countries  to  fur- 
nish supplier  credits  to  Increase  their  own 
exports,  and  their  Inability  to  adjust  to  loan 
policies  which  would  have  assured  more  ap- 
propriate terms  for  Latin  America's  develop- 
ment and  Its  capacity  for  debt  service. 

To  correct  this  situation,  consolidation  of 
existing  debt  under  longer  and  easier  terms 
than  those  originally  established  Is  essential; 
but  this  measure  alone  Is  not  sufficient.  The 
debtor  countries  must  be  prudent  and  re- 
strain themselves,  by  means  of  an  effective 
system  of  discipline,  in  contracting  new 
short-  and  medium-term  debts;  they  must 
also  make  the  greatest  effort  to  meet  existing 
obligations;  and  to  adopt  monetary  and  de- 
velopment policies  which  will  facilitate  access 
to  long-term  International  financing.  These 
efforts  must  be  complemented  by  the  adop- 
tion, In  the  creditor  countries,  of  a  credit 
policy  appropriate  for  development  as  well  as 
for  export  promotion.  Credit  terms  must  be 
In  harmony  with  the  financial  capability  of 
the  country  and  Its  ability  to  earn  foreign 
exchange.  Short-term  loans  should  not  be 
agreed  to  when  it  Is  obvious  from  the  begin- 
ning that  in  time  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
negotiate them.  It  Is  also  opportune  to  re- 
quest creditor  countries  to  eliminate  restric- 
tive commercial  policies  which  prevent  debtor 
countries  from  earning  the  foreign  exchange 
needed  for  external  debt  service. 

5.    INTEGRATION 

In  CIAP/219  of  May  1965  we  underlined 
the  convergence  and  mutual  reinforcement 
of  policies  of  national  development  and  In- 
ternal market  expansion;  export  diversifica- 
tion; and  regional  integration.  Since  that 
time  Raul  Preblsch,  Felipe  Herrer,  Jos6  An- 
tonio Mayobre.  and  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa- 
maria  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  Latin 
American  presidents  in  support  of  regional 
economic  Integration;  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  clearly  reaffirmed 
Its  support  for  effective  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic Integration.  We  wish  to  express  to 
you  our  collective  support  for  the  general 
position  taken  in  that  report  by  four  Latin 
Americans  mentioned  above. =*  The  larger 
nations  of  Latin  America,  which  might  find 
In  time  a  basis  for  mature  Industrialization 
through  national  development  and  conven- 
tional trading  arrangements,  nevertheless 
have  a  major  stake  In  Latin  American  re- 
gional integration.  But  the  fate  of  the 
smaller  nations  (and  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment throughout  Latin  America)  depends 
vitally  on  a  decision  to  go  forward  boldly 
together,  in  regional  groupings  such  as  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  or  In 
other  subreglonal  groupings  within  the  larger 
framework  of  regional  economic  integration. 
The  trade  aspects  of  the  Integration  move- 
ment are  dealt  with  mainly  by  other  orga- 
nizations which  should  be  supported.  CIAP 
has  focused  principally  on  certain  Invest- 
ment and  financial  aspects  of  the  Integration 
movement.  We  believe  this  work  should  be 
carried  forward  urgently  on  the  following 
fronts : 

(a)  Multinational  projects  to  develop  the 
region's  Infrastructure,  notably  In  the  fields 
of  multinational  highway  construction,  tele- 
communications, shipping,  and  port  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  Multinational  development  of  river 
basins.  Irrigation  works,  and  power  projects. 
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(c)  The  development  of  more  rational  pat- 
terns of  regional  Investment  in  Industrial 
fields  where  economics  of  scale  can  be  applied 
to  advantage,  such  as  chemical  fertilizers. 

(d)  Acceleration  In  the  development  of 
Latin  American  regional  financial  arrange- 
ment, via  the  central  banks,  designed  in 
particular  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
Intrareglonal  trade.  We  have  requested  our 
Chairman  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  sup- 
port by  governments  of  the  hemisphere  and 
the  external  financing  agencies  for  a  re- 
volving fund  which  would  finance  project 
preparation  and  feasibility  studies  related  to 
regional  integration,  the  fund  to  be  replen- 
ished from  the  loans  flowing  from  these 
studies. 

6.    EXTERNAL    ASSISTANCE 

(a)  We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  carefully 
to  review  whether  the  tying  of  Its  assistance 
to  Latin  America  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  required  on  balance-of-payments 
grounds.  The  overall  Latin  American  con- 
tribution to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  was  always  small — If,  Indeed,  It  was 
a  factor  at  all.  Recent  official  statements 
indicate  that  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position  has  Improved,  although  it  remains 
to  be  seen  If  this  Improvement  can  be  sus- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  the  tying  pro- 
cedures are  cumbersome  and  reduce  the  con- 
tribution U.S.  assistance  could  otherwise 
make  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  One  form 
of  partial  untying  might  be  considered;  that 
Is,  to  free  U.S.  loans  and  grants  for  pur- 
chases either  In  the  United  States  or  else- 
where In  Latin  America.  A  provision  of  this 
kind,  already  incorporated  in  the  operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank  and,  for  a  nar- 
rower region,  in  the  recent  loan  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  Economic  Integra- 
tion, could  contribute  substantially  to  the 
development  of  Intrareglonal  trade  and  to 
the  integration  movement  in  general. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  CIAP  has  been 
Informed  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
agreed  to  review  in  detail,  with  members  of 
th^CIAP  staff,  current  AID  procedures  with 
a  view  to  seeing  what  changes  in  those  pro- 
cedures (including,  for  example,  those  re- 
lated to  advance  procurement  and  the  50-50 
shipping  clause)  and  in  action  by  recipient 
governments  might  make  the  fiow  of  exter- 
nal assistance  from  the  United  States  more 
prompt  and  efficient. 

CIAP  views  with  satisfaction  the  growing 
interest  demonstrated  by  certain  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  Canada.  Japan,  and 
Israel,  in  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America.  These  countries 
have  begun  to  participate  in  the  annual 
reviews  conducted  by  CIAP  and  in  the  con- 
sultative groups  organized  by  the  IDB.  as 
well  as  in  a  series  of  technical  assistance  and 
training  projects.  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
tendency  which  strengthens  the  multilateral 
sense  of  the  Alliance  will  be  matched  by  a 
more  liberal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  more 
developed  countries  of  Latin  America  so  that 
they  may  provide.  In  the  future,  financial 
or  technical  assistance  to  other  countries  of 
the  region. 

The  second  part  of  our  deliberations  fo- 
cused on  the  problem  of  implementing  those 
parts  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Esta  which 
promise  to  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
more  and  better  food;  land  reform  and  the 
modernization  of  rural  life;  more  and  better 
housing;  more  and  better  education;  more 
and  better  public  health  facilities.  As  we  all 
know,  the  governments  of  Latin  America  and 
the  external  agencies  committed  to  their  as- 
sistance have  undertaken  many  measures 
and  projects  in  these  fields  since  1961. ''    And 


the  fresh  resovirces  available  to  the  IDB 
under  the  Expanded  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions assures  the  continuity  of  these  efforts. 
But  we  are  convinced  that,  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  unfolds,  Increased  emphasis 
must  be  given  to  these  dimensions  of  our 
common  commitments  under  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  We  must  all  do  more. 
And  we  must  do  It  better. 

How  can  this  be  done?  On  the  basis  of 
our  common  experience  thus  far  we  must 
proceed  in  terms  of  three  principles. 

First,  we  should  attempt  to  develop  sys- 
tematic programs  as  opposed  to  ad  hoc  proj- 
ects In  these  fields.  These  are  requlrea  to 
provide  adequate  benchmarks  of  perform- 
ance and  a  better  basis  for  allocating  mar- 
ginal resources  as  between  social  and  more 
directly  economic  investments.  Second,  we 
should  seek  out.  stimulate,  and  expand  local 
institutions  capable  of  carrying  forward 
these  enterprises.  Third,  we  should  build 
these  enterprises  to  the  maximum  possible, 
on  the  principle  of  individual  participation 
and  contribution,  rather  than  solely  on  the 
receipt  of  benefits  and  assistance  either  from 
the  local  government  or  from  foreign  Insti- 
tutions. 

Men  do  not  feel  the  full  Impact  of  develop- 
ment unless  they  participate  and  contribute 
personally  to  the  process.* 

Within  these  broad  principles,  observations 
on  each  of  these  four  fields  of  economic  and 
social  progress  follow: 

1.    THE  MODERNIZATION   OF  RtJRAL  LIFE 

In  talking  of  the  modernization  of  rural 
life  we  are  considering  the  environment  of 
about  50  percent  of  the  people  who  live  in 
Latin  America.  The  working  agenda  under 
this  heading,  therefore,  has  many  dimen- 
sions each,  in  Itself,  Immensely  complex. 
The  major  elements  of  an  Alliance  policy 
to  accelerate  the  modernization  of  rural  life 
appear  to  be  the  following : 

(a)  Changes  in  land  tenure  (both  latl- 
fundla  and  minlfundia)  remain,  in  regions 
of  many  Latin  American  countries,  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  fulfilling  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  The  whole  machinery  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  should  be  geared 
to  helping  governments  achieve  such  struc- 
tural reform  with  equity  and  efficiency  and 
In  ways  which  achieve  an  Increase  in  agri- 
cultural productivity. 

(b)  The  encouragement  of  agricultural 
policies  by  governments  which  afford  the 
farmer  a  fair  and  reliable  price  for  his 
product. 

(c)  The  expansion  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution at  fair  prices  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
on  a  national,  and.  If  possible,  on  a  regional 
basis,  including  an  expansion  of  fertilizer 
loans  to  cover  the  Interval  until  Latin  Ameri- 
can fertilizer  resources  are  more  fully  devel- 
oped. 

(d)  The  expansion  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion and  credit,  especially  to  the  small 
farmer,  as  well  as  credit  for  land  reclamation 
and  irrigation  projects.  Agricultural  devel- 
opment banks  have  a  particularly  important 
role  to  play  in  carrying  forward  these  policies. 


-  Proposals  for  the  Creation  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  Mexico,  April 
12,  1965. 


'  Roughly  $892  million  have  been  lent  or 
granted  to  Latin  America  in  these  fields  in 
the  period  since  1961  by  the  Inter-American 
Bank    (Including   grants   under   the    Social 


Progress  Trust  Fund);  and  $750  million  by 
the  U.S.  Government  (Including  Public  Law 
480  grants  and  loans  but  excluding  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans).  The  IBRD  has  also 
made  an  increasing  contribution  in  these 
fields. 

♦The  following  wise  passage  In  the  En- 
cyclical Letter  of  Pope  John  XXIII  (Mater  et 
Maglstra)  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  (151): 
"Special  effort  must  ♦  •  •  be  made  to  see 
to  It  that  workers  In  underdeveloped  areas 
are  conscious  of  playing  a  key  role  In  the 
promotion  of  their  personal  socioeconomic 
and  cultural  betterment.  For  It  is  a  mark  of 
good  citizenship  to  shoulder  a  major  share 
of  the  burden  connected  with  one's  own  de- 
velopment." 


(e)  The  modernization  of  urban-rural 
marketing,  Including  feeder  roads,  transport, 
storage,  food  processing,  etc. 

(f)  Support  for  and  the  development  of 
Institutions  which  combine  elements  which 
assure  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer;  credit; 
fertilizer;  seeds,  etc.;  and  modern  marketing 
facilities.  These  Institutions  may  take  the 
form  of  producers'  cooperatives,  food  proc- 
essing firms,  large  commercial  farming  ven- 
tures, etc. 

(g)  The  linking  of  urban  and  rural  life 
by  programs  of  popular  cooperation  and  com- 
munity development  of  the  type  now  being 
successfully  pursued  In  some  countries  of 
the  area. 

2.  HOUSING 

An  expansion  in  housing  construction  In 
Latin  America  could  serve  two  purposes: 
First,  to  help  meet  one  of  the  region's  most 
urgent  social  and  human  needs;  second,  to 
absorb  In  useful  employment  substantial 
numbers  of  those  who  are  underemployed  or 
without  Jobs,  while  exploiting  the  fact  that 
building  materials  are  mainly  local.  Involving 
little  requirement  for  foreign  exchange. 

Some  of  the  most  hopeful  recent  develop- 
ments in  housing  in  Latin  America  involve 
Institutions  which  encourage  local  citizens 
to  put  up  their  own  money  to  help  finance 
the  construction  of  housing.  External  re- 
sources are  contributing  and  could  do  more 
to  develop  and  strengthen  such  Institutions. 
We  require  a  systematic  search  In  each  Latin 
American  country  for  such  institutions,  both 
rural  and  urban,  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress might  back. 

But  many  Latin  American  families,  urban 
and  rural,  cannot  save  enough  to  participate 
financially,  on  a  substantial  scale.  In  these 
programs.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  en- 
courages the  allocation  of  additional  public 
funds  and  external  resources  to  provide 
housing  for  families  of  low  Income  on  terms 
which  they  can  afford,  even  though  the  bene- 
ficiaries cannot  through  their  own  savings 
meet  all  of  the  costs  of  improved  housing. 
Maximum  encouragement  should  be  given 
in  such  programs  to  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  efforts,  as  a  form  of  contribution  by  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries. 

In  both  approaches,  much  needs  to  be 
done  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  housing  con- 
struction through  research  in  new  and  less 
costly  building  materials  which  can  be  found 
locally  and  which  save  foreign  exchange,  and 
through  innovations  In  housing  design  and 
construction  methods. 

Housing  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  explosive  growth  of  Latin 
America's  cities.  Inadequate  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  administrative  services  threaten 
to  prevent  the  major  urban  areas  from  ful- 
filling their  function  as  the  centers  of  grow- 
ing industrialization.  Improved  planning 
for  the  orderly  expansion  of  cities  is  Indis- 
pensable, as  well  as  the  Improvement  of 
their  financial  and  administrative  institu- 
tions. 

3.  EDUCATION 

The  educational  Institutions  of  Latin 
America  have  been  created  and  are  being 
developed  not  merely  to  fulfill  certain  func- 
tional purposes  In  their  societies,  but  to 
carry  forward  the  whole  rich  stream  of  na- 
tional, regional,  and  universal  culture. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  process  of  moderniza- 
tion proceeds  rapidly  In  Latin  America,  the 
educational  Institutions  are  being  reshaped 
to  meet  the  practical  changing  needs  of 
Latin  American  society.  It  is  our  conviction 
in  CIAP  that  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
this  trend  should  be  reinforced. 

As  part  of  development  planning,  we  must 
in  the  years  ahead  encourage  more  system- 
atic programs  of  education;  we  should 
support  key  pathfindlng  educational  insti- 
tutions within  Latin  America  which  are 
likely  to  set  patterns  for  the  future;  and. 
in   this   field   above   all,   external    resources 
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must  be  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  local  Initia- 
tive, contribution,  and  participation.  It  la 
proper  to  continue  to  encourage  and  support 
the  training  of  students  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  in  the  United  States, 
and  Europe,  notably  In  critical  fields  related 
to  modernization  and  development.  But 
the  primary  objective  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  more  first-rate  Latin  American  edu- 
cational institutions. 

At  the  present  time  the  Latin  American 
universities  could  contribute  even  more  to 
the  development  of  their  countries  and  to 
the  achievement  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
goals  than  they  already  contribute.  They 
could  prepare  more  highly  qualified  plan- 
ners, educators,  economists,  specialized  in- 
dustrial engineers,  scientists,  and  social 
scientists,  and  administrators.  They  could 
conduct  more  research  projects  bearing 
directly  on  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  their  countries  and  the  region 
as  a  whole.  To  do  this,  the  quality  of  re- 
search and  Instruction  in  the  universities 
and  the  capability  for  dispassionate  scien- 
tific inquiry  will  have  to  he  improved  as  well 
as  the  physical  facilities,  particularly  with 
respect  to  teaching  aids,  laboratories,  and 
libraries. 

Concerted  efforts  are  required  to  develop 
projects  in  the.<:e  fields  to  use  available  funds 
which  are  not  fully  tapped.  Tl\e  curricu- 
lum of  at  least  one  university  In  each  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  should  be  di- 
rectly related  to  national  planning  efforts 
so  that  the  country's  needs  for  trained  pro- 
fessional manpower  can  be  met  at  both  the 
graduate  and  undergradu;it€  levels,  with 
Latin  American  personnel. 

Looking  beyond  the  universities,  educa- 
tion Is  the  source  of  the  manpower  which 
will  fulfill — or  fall  to  fulfill — the  require- 
ments of  national  development  pluns.  Tra- 
ditionally there  has  been  little  communica- 
tion between  educational  planners  and  eco- 
nomic development  planners.  The  CIAP 
country  review  process  should  be  used  to 
encourage  this  essential  communication  and 
linkage.  Therefore,  we  should  seek,  in  the 
1966  country  reviews,  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  mutual  consistency  of  education 
and  other  manpower  training  programs  and 
economic  development  plans. 

4.    HEALTH    AND    POPtJLATION 

Acting  in  terms  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  we  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must 
work  on  the  principle  that  those  born  into 
the  world  deserve  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
their  pliyiical  and  mental  development,  bear- 
ing In  mind  that  those  Ill-fed  up  to  the  age 
of  6  are  permanently  limited  as  members  of 
society.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  public  health  Institutions  of  everj- 
kind.  Including  programs  of  child  feeding. 
As  In  other  fields  of  social  investment,  much 
has  been  going  forward  in  recent  years  out 
of  resources  generated  within  Liitin  America 
and  through  the  assistance  of  external  finan- 
cial agencies.  What  Is  required  here,  as  else- 
where, are  systematic  efforts  geared  to  the 
national  development  plans  themselves. 
Certain  Latin  American  countries  face  prob- 
lems due  to  the  rate  of  population  Increase 
in  relation  to  the  Increase  in  their  economic 
and  social  infrastructure.  CIAP  is  now  en- 
gaged, as  a  result  of  decisions  taken  at  Its 
meeting  of  May  1965.  in  studies  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  in  Latin  America.  It  will 
make  available  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  governments  when  those 
studies  are  completed. 

5.  A  GENER.AL  PROBLEM:  LOCAL  IN-;TITtrrTONS  TO 
DEVELOP  PROJECT  PREPARATION  AND  FEASIBIL- 
ITY   STUDIES 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  we  have  more  exter- 
nal project  capital  resources  available  for 
economic  and  social  purposes  than  we  are 
bringing  to  bear  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress; 
and  feasibility  studies  remain  a  major  bottle- 
neck, even  in  the  more  advanced  countries 


of  Latin  America.  The  weakness  la  partic- 
ularly pronounced  in  the  four  social  and 
economic  fields  examined  above.  The  use 
of  foreign  firms  to  do  ad  hoc  project  prepara- 
tion and  feasibility  studies  Is  often  expen- 
sive, inadequate,  and  generates  widespread 
local  resentment.  We  should  concentrate, 
therefore,  on  measures  to  expand  public  and 
private  institutions  In  Latin  America  capyable 
of  turning  out  a  flow  of  flrst-rate  feasibility 
studies.  This  means  strengthening  the 
feasibility  study  capacity  of  government  de- 
partment, including  the  provision  Inside 
those  departments  of  foreign  experts  on  a 
technical  assistance  basis  when  they  are 
needed.  It  also  means  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  local  private  feasibility  study 
firms — Including  firms  which  combine  for- 
eign and  local  capital  and  talent.  Invest- 
ment in  this  kind  of  institutional  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America  should.  In  the  next 
several  years,  be  a  major  Item  of  concern  both 
to  Latin  American  governments  and  to  exter- 
nal financing  agencies. 

6.    THE    FINANCING    OF    SOCIAL   INVESTMENT 

The  resources  available  for  Investments 
of  the  type  discussed  above  depend  critically 
on  three  factors:  public  savings;  private  sav- 
ings (notably  with  respect  to  housing);  and 
the  scale  and  terms  on  which  external  re- 
sources are  available. 

The  expansion  of  domestic  resources.  In 
turn,  demands  the  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
mon commitment  to  tax  reform  and  Im- 
proved tax  collection,  against  the  back- 
ground of  regularly  rising  levels  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  addition,  public  resources 
should  be  freed  for  these  Investments  by  sys- 
tematic programs  to  Improve  the  efiQciency 
of  public  corporations  which,  in  many  Latin 
American  countries,  now  lay  a  heavy  claim 
for  subsidy  on  tax  revenues. 

With  respect  to  the  terms  of  external  as- 
sistance, there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  flexi- 
bility In  the  proportion  of  local  contribu- 
tion required.  The  overall  level  of  income 
and  the  potential  level  of  tax  revenues  are 
relevant  to  a  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  particular  project  under  ex- 
amination. We  commend  to  the  external 
financing  agencies,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
views proposed  in  the  following  paragraph, 
a  careful  reexamination  of  the  arrangements 
governing  the  proportion  of  local  funds  re- 
quired to  match  external  grants  and  loans 
in  these  fields  of  social  Investment. 

In  order  better  to  come  to  grips  In  a  prac- 
tical way  with  these  four  fields  of  economic 
and  social  action,  the  chairman  of  CIAP 
will  seek  the  collaboration  of  the  various  fi- 
nancing and  technical  assistance  agencies  to 
set  up  Immediately  committees  In  each  field 
to  examine  current  policies  and  programs. 
Having  assessed  what  Is  now  going  forward 
and  what  steps  the  external  agencies  might 
themselves  take  to  accelerate  these  pro- 
grams, CIAP  will  be  prepared  to  organize 
multilateral  teams,  where  they  are  desired, 
to  work  intensively  with  the  authorities  and 
experts  In  particular  countries  to  generate 
new  projects  and  to  strengthen  local  plan- 
ning agencies  and  Institutions. 

Whut  is  the  relation  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  working  agenda  we  propose? 

First,  without  success  in  meeting  urgent 
problems  of  planning,  capital  formation, 
price  stabilization,  trade,  market  integra- 
tion, and  external  assistance,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  Latin  America  will  command  the 
capacity  to  fulfill  on  the  requisite  scale  the 
promise  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  to 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  in  these  cru- 
cial fields  where  we  seek  the  welfare  of  man 
and  the  community. 

Second,  properly  conducted,  the  social  and 
economic  dimensions  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  can  be  made  substantially  to 
converge  rather  than  to  compete.  More  ef- 
fective action  under  the  headings  of  the 
second  part  of  the  agenda  could  contribute 


to  the  expansion  and  modernization  of  the 
Latin  American  economies  as  well  as  to 
meeting  deep  social  and  human  needs. 

The  modernization  of  rural  life  promises, 
for  example,  not  merely  more  and  better 
food  but  Industrial  raw  materials,  expanded 
exports,  and  enlarged  national  and  regional 
markets. 

Expanded  housing  programs  promise  not 
merely  to  fulfill  an  essential  human  require- 
ment but  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment and  partial  unemployment,  as  well 
as  an  enlargement  of  private  savings  and 
a  favorable  change  In  consumption  habits. 
Properly  designed  education  programs  not 
only  enlarge  the  capacity  of  men  and  women 
to  develop  their  talents  and  perceptions,  they 
are  the  himian  foundation  for  moderniza- 
tion of  every  aspect  of  life. 

Improved  health  measures  not  only  pro- 
long and  protect  the  quality  of  life,  they  are 
the  basis  for  an  effective  working  force. 

Third,  we  may  be  able  to  set  In  motion 
more  effective  action  sooner  in  some  aspects 
of  the  economic  program  outlined  In  the  first 
part  of  this  letter;  but  we  are  conscious  that 
we  must  begin  now  to  put  renewed  emphasis 
on  the  social  part  of  the  agenda,  which  was 
given  prominence  in  the  Act  of  Bogota,  If  we 
are  to  achieve  In  the  later  years  of  the  Alli- 
ance the  scale  of  effort  required  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
Specifically,  CIAP  recommends  that  at  the 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters, scheduled  to  take  place  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  before  the  end  of  1965,  there  take 
place  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  starting  shortly 
before  and  running  concurrently  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  session.  By  that  time  the 
governments  will  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  our  present  recommendations 
and  to  formulate  their  own  ideas.  As  noted 
earlier,  CIAP  plans  to  conduct  furthe:-  inten- 
sive staff  work  on  these  problems  between 
now  and  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting,  and 
to  present  those  results  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council,  should 
that  concurrent  meeting  be  convoked.  We 
shall  also  have  the  benefit  at  that  time  of 
having  completed  and  assessed  the  full  round 
of  CIAP  country  reviews  which  have  Just 
begun. 

CIAP  also  suggests  that  the  scheduled  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  In  Buenos  Aires 
might  begin  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  launching  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
March  13,  1966.  That  regular  meeting, 
against  the  background  of  the  earlier  dis- 
cussions and  deliberations,  should  be  In  a 
position  to  lay  out  firmly  and  in  detail  the 
lines  of  policy  we  should  all  seek  to  follow 
in  the  next  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
CIAP  will  try  to  preptire  for  that  regular 
meeting  a  detailed  analysis  of  what  has 
transpired  In  the  Alliance  In  Its  first  5 
years  as  well  as  concrete  recommendations 
for  consideration  by  the  ministers,  in  the 
light  of  the  discussions  and  resolutions  at 
the  Rio  Conference. 

In  addition,  we  would  recommend  that, 
in  preparation  for  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting, 
each  of  the  governments  signatory  to  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  review  and  assess 
Its  own  performance  and  problems  encoun- 
tered over  the  first  5  years  in  seeking  to 
fulfill  Its  commitments.  In  order  to  provide 
a  basis  for  policy  recommendations  cover- 
ing the  next  phase  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

We  would  wish,  Mr.  President,  finally  to 
express  to  you  our  deep  confidence  that, 
whatever  the  magnitude  of  current  problems 
and  the  task  ahead,  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  reflects  the  active  will  of  the  peoples 
of  our  hemisphere;  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  can  and  will  succeed;  and  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  unique  multilateral  experi- 
ence, the  nations  of  Latin  America  shall 
emerge  In  the  years  ahead  with  the  capacity 
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to  sustain  economic  growth,  under  condi- 
tions of  Increasing  social  justice,  out  of  their 
own  human  and  material  resources,  without 
the  need  for  abnormal  external  assistance. 

We  can  already  begin  to  see  within  the 
hemisphere  the  more  advanced  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  helping  the  less  advanced.    A 
truly  multilateral  sense  of  responsibility  and 
participation  is  spreading  and  must  be  en- 
couraged.    Our  institutions  for  the  multi- 
lateral examination  and  evaluation  of  na- 
tional development  plans  must  be  strength- 
ened as  well.     If  we  persist  with  courage  and 
faith,  we  shall  build  a  community  among  us, 
including  a  Latin  America  whose  economy  Is 
increasingly   Integrated,  that  can  meet  the 
tests  of  progress  and  Interdependence  which 
life  In  this  century  demands. 
Respectfully, 
Roberto   de   Ollvelra   Campos,   Member; 
Luis  Escobar  Cerda,  Member;  Rodrigo 
Gomez,  Member;  Jorge  Sol  Castellanos, 
Member:  Roque  A.  Carranza,  Member; 
Ezequiel    Gonzalez    Alsina,    Member; 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  Member;  Car- 
los Sanz  de  Santamaria,  President. 

The  Age  of  the  Good  Partner:  A  Program 
FOR  the  Americas 


(Note. — The  following  are  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  prepared  for  de- 
livery at  the  10th  Plenary  Assembly  of 
Businessmen  of  the  Americas,  sponsored  by 
the  Inter-American  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Production  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Monday, 
March  16,  1964.  at  1  p.m.) 

The  questions  that  must  be  answered  by 
the  governments  and  responsible  elements 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  next  few 
years  are  whether  we  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  social  and  political  ferment 
which  now  pervades  the  hemisphere  and 
whether  we  are  ready  to  deal  with  this  fer- 
ment by  making  the  necessary  and  sustained 
adjustments  to  satisfy  the  just  aspirations 
of  its  peoples.  How  can  we — acting  to- 
gether— bring  about  economic  and  social 
change  within  a  democratic  framev.rork?  Not 
only  the  United  States  future  relations  to 
the  hemisphere  but  the  future  of  each  na- 
tion of  the  hemisphere  depends  on  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  policy  of 
the  good  partner  should  succeed  the  policy  of 
the  good  neighbor,  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics.  To  Implement  this  pol- 
icy, I  suggest  for  your  consideration  an 
economic  program  for  the  Amerlcis,  consist- 
ing of  two  major  parts:  (1)  A  basic  revision 
of  the  trade  relations  among  the  Latin 
American  Republics  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  Latin  American  Republics  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  other 
hand,  leading  to  a  Latin  American  common 
market  and  a  Western  Hemisphere  free  trade 
area;  and  (2)  a  new  role  for  the  private 
enterprise  system  In  the  development  of  the 
Americas— a  new  social  direction,  with 
broader  responsibilities  and  commensurately 
broader  opportunities  for  success. 

We  all  know  that  in  developing  countries 
the  political  framework  within  which  eco- 
nomics and  society  operate  tends  to  deter- 
mine the  success  of  even  the  most  auspicious 
efforts.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
gram which  I  propose  needs  to  be  espoused 
by  the  democratic,  progressive,  and  non-Com- 
munist parties  of  the  American  Republics. 

Great  and  fundamental  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  in  every  part  of  the  world  which 
critically  affect  the  future  plans  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  nuclear  stalemate  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
lessened  the  chances  of  war  but  Increased 
competition  between  the  two  systems  in 
trade,  aid,  and  culture.  Longstanding  ten- 
sions existing  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
over  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment have  come  out  into  the  open  for  all 
to  see  and  have  considerably  weakened  the 


effectiveness  of  Communist  parties  every- 
where. Nationalism,  a  desire  for  self-de- 
termination. Is  causing  many  nations  now 
undergoing  the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment to  seek  their  own  direction  outside  the 
shadows  of  the  two  power  blocs.  Western 
Europe  Is  fully  recovered,  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  Is  a  reality  and  Prance  under 
General  de  Gaulle  has  embarked  on  an  ef- 
fort to  create  a  third  force. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  centuries- 
old  lethargy  toward  social  Injustice,  poverty, 
feudal  land  systems,  hunger,  and  disease  Is 
giving  way  to  an  Insistent  demand  for  po- 
litical and  social  reform  and  economic 
Improvement. 

The  response  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem to  this  demand,  although  at  first  long 
delayed,  has  been  by  no  means  Ineffective. 
Within  the  space  of  4  short  years,  there  has 
been  brought  Into  existence  a  new  system  of 
inter-American  cooperation  for  economic  and 
social  development — the  Act  of  Bogota,  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association,  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  and  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Despite  criticisms  which  may  be  leveled 
against  some  aspects  of  its  Implementation, 
the  Alliance  is  already  achieving  one  of  its 
fundamental  objectives — to  create  an  aware- 
ness throughout  the  hemisphere  that  com- 
prehensive and  well-planned  social  policies 
and  reforms  are  essential  to  achieve  accel- 
erated economic  development  In  a  demo- 
cratic framework.  The  new  atmosphere  cre- 
ated by  the  Alliance  appears  also  to  be 
exercising  a  major  Influence  on  the  internal 
politics  of  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

Another  encouraging  step  was  the  estab- 
lishment, at  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  last  November,  of  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP)  to  coordinate  and  pro- 
mote the  multilateral  Implementation  of  the 
Alliance.  The  establishment  of  CIAP  repre- 
sents a  development  of  historic  Importance 
to  Latin  America,  similar  to  the  OEEC,  which 
played  such  an  important  role  imder  the 
Marshall  plan  in  the  recovery  and  unifica- 
tion of  Western  Europe.  Indeed,  even  today, 
as  I  speak  here,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  diplomatic 
community  are  celebrating  the  installation 
of  CIAP,  and  the  third  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  first  call  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  the  White  House  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  great  unfulfilled  tasks,  however,  do 
not  permit  a  pause  over  what  has  been 
achieved.  Gains  which  have  been  made  in 
Latin  America  in  the  formulation  of  develop- 
ment plans,  in  economic  Integration,  and  in 
Increasing  the  economic  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  will  now  have  to  be  followed 
by  further  progress  in  education,  health,  in- 
dustrial development,  housing,  and  Institu- 
tional reforms  of  all  kinds. 

The  hemisphere  must  now  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  future  and  take  the  next  steps 
necersary  to  give  new  impetus  to  the  gains 
already  made  in  its  economic  development. 
First,  we  must  accelerate  the  process  of 
regional  economic  integration. 

The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associ- 
ation and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  are  clear  evidence  that  the  idea  of 
continentwlde  economic  integration  can  be- 
come a  reality  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In 
Its  brief  period  of  existence,  LAFTA,  which 
includes  82  percent  of  Latin  America's  popu- 
lation and  78  percent  of  Its  income,  has 
closely  adhered  to  Its  schedule  of  tariff  re- 
ductions, resulting  in  a  significant  Increase 
m  mtraregional  trade:  up  37  percent  from 
1961  to  1962.  The  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  Is  much  smaller  than  LAPTA — 
with  a  population  of  12  million  as  compared 
to  180  million  for  LAPTA,  and  an  estimated 


total  GNP  of  $2.3  billion  as  compared  with 
an  estimated  $55  billion  for  LAFTA.  But 
during  its  as  yet  short  life,  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  has  eliminated 
trade  barriers  on  about  half  of  the  trade  of 
member  countries,  standardized  external 
tari^  on  most  commodities,  launched  a  re- 
gional development  bank,  set  up  machinery 
for  resolving  disputes  arising  among  Its 
members,  and  just  last  month,  established 
machinery  for  a  Central  American  Monetary 
Union  as  a  base  for  eventual  monetary  uni- 
fication. As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
CACM  the  members'  trade  with  each  other 
has  Increased  from  3  percent  of  their  total 
trade  In  1958  to  11  percent  In  1962.  The 
members  still  do  well  over  70  percent  of  their 
trade  with  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Undeniably,  many  problems  remain  before 
the  broader  aims  of  Latin  American  economic 
Integration  are  fully  realized.  LAPTA  faces 
Important  difficulties  in  negotiating  further 
tariff  concessions.  In  creating  a  common 
market  In  specific  complementary  Industries 
within  the  region,  in  creating  an  adequate 
Inland  and  ocean  transportation  system  and 
In  providing  adequate  financing  for  its  for- 
eign trade.  The  CACM,  in  turn,  is  faced  by 
problems  arising  from  the  existing  Inequali- 
ties In  the  development  levels  of  its  member 
countries  and  their  dependence  on  primary 
commodities  for  the  bulk  of  their  export 
earnings. 

The  resolution  of  these  problems,  in  my 
view,  can  best  be  effected  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  genuine  Latin  American  Common 
Market,   within    which   goods,   persons,   and 
capital   can   move   more   freely    and    which 
would  comprise  the  nine  countries  of  LAPTA, 
the  five-nation  CACM  as  a  unit,  plus  Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia,  Panama,  and  certain  of  the 
Caribbean  countries.     With  the   emergence 
of  a  common  external  tariff  and  a  phased, 
across-the-board  removal  of  tariffs  on  Intra- 
reglonal  trade,  there  would  emerge  In  such 
an  arrangement  a  mass  market  of  220  million 
with  a  combiiied  annual  GNP  of  between  $70 
and  $80  billion,  $18  billion  In  foreign  trade, 
and  $2.5  billion  In  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves.    Such  a  common  market  with  a  uni- 
fied commercial  policy  would  greatly  Increase 
Latin  America's  leverage  with  the  Industrial 
countries  of  the  West  In  the  field  of  trade. 
It  would  also  provide  a  powerful  pull  on  pri- 
vate capital  from  the  United  States.  Western 
Europe,   and   Japan    which    Is   essential   for 
Latin    America's    rapid    industrial    develop- 
ment.   It  would  permit  the  establishment  of 
a  rational  regional  transportation  system,  in 
coastal  shipping  as  well  as  Inland  road  and 
rail  transportation.    It  could  provide  a  great 
stimulus  to  economic   growth  through   the 
strengthening  of  competition  In  the  region, 
and  the  expansion  of  additional  local  manu- 
facturing.   Further  diversification  In  produc- 
tion In  domestic  manufacturers  would  help 
to  reduce  Latin  America's  dependence  on  the 
exportation  of  primary  commodities. 

The  United  States  could  provide  a  major 
Impetus  to  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  by  offering  to  LAFTA  and 
CACM  a  unilateral  reduction  In  U.S.  tariffs 
on  simple  manufactures  and  semimanufac- 
tures imported  from  Latin  America  In  ex- 
change for  a  speedup  In  the  rate  of  the  In- 
tegration schedules  of  LAPTA  and  CACM. 
and  effective  safeguards  for  new  foreign  In- 
vestment. The  extension  of  unilateral  tariff 
concessions  to  developing  nations  on  this 
basis  would  be  preferable  to  proposals  now 
being  advanced  bv  developing  nations  which 
do  not  provide  some  reciprocity  to  the  devel- 
oped nations. 

Once  such  a  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket is  a  reality,  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada would  have  to  establish  a  new  relation- 
ship with  It.  such  a  relationship  could  take 
the  form  of  a  Western  Hemisphere  Free  Trade 
Area  limited  to  raw  materials.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Latin  American  CoBxmon  Market  would 
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reduce  their  trade  restrictions — both  tariffs 
and  import  quotas — on  raw  materials  orig- 
inating In  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a 
phased  annual  basis  until  such  trade  restric- 
tions, say  in  10  years,  are  at  zero. 

As  the  Latin  American  Common  Market  Is 
more  industrialized  and  is  able  to  compete 
with  the  more  efficient  industries  of  West- 
ern Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
this  limited  Western  Hemisphere  free  trade 
area  could  be  expanded  to  cover  manufac- 
tured products;  and  could  develop  further  by 
negotiating  arrangements  with  other  regional 
trading  groups,  such  as  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Its  existence  would  also 
Insure  that  the  Latin  American  Common 
Market  would  be  outward  looking  and  com- 
petitive. 

In  10  years  time,  a  common  market  area 
of  200  to  300  million  people — larger  even 
than  our  own  U.S.  common  market  of  50 
States — could  be  created.  Justifying  the 
establishment  of  highly  efficient,  large  scale 
Industries  in  Latin  America. 

In  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  free  trade  area  on  raw  materials. 
I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  55  per- 
cent of  Latin  America's  exports  to  the  United 
States  already  enter  the  United  States  duty 
free  and  that  the  forthcoming  trade  nego- 
tiations under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  may  bring  additional  benefits  to  Latin 
America. 

For.  while  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with 
precision  the  amount  of  trade  that  would  be 
generated  by  eliminating  trade  barriers  on 
raw  materials,  a  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Inter-American  Research  Committee  of 
the  National  Planning  Association  suggests 
that  such  a  move  could  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  Latin  American  exports  to  the 
United  States,  which  now  total  $3.4  billion. 
It  was  estimated  that  suspension  of  U.S.  Im- 
port restrictions  on  a  selected  category  of 
Latin  American  raw  materials  would  Increase 
U.S.  imports  from  Latin  America  by  at  least 
$850  million,  and  perhaps  by  as  much  as  $1.7 
billion. 

Some  will  protest  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  necessitate  a  departure  by  the 
United  States  from  Its  traditional  uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation  policy.  My 
answer  Is  that  GATT  has  already  made  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  this  principle,  no- 
tably in  the  case  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  European  free  trade 
area.  I  see  no  reason  why  GATT  should 
object  to  a  similar  exception  with  respect  to 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
For  the  United  States,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  subordinate  the  value  of  continuing  the 
practice  of  extending  U.S.  tariff  concessions 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  all  coun- 
tries automatically,  to  perhaps  the  greater 
value  of  aiding  the  worldwide  movement 
toward  regional  economic   Integration. 

Nor  am  I  unaware  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volved in  creating  such  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere free  trade  area,  especially  In  regard 
to  such  commodities  as  sugar,  lead,  and  zinc. 
But  with  U.S.  cooperation  and  hemispheric 
determination.  I  am  confident  these  problems 
are  not  insoluble. 

As  we  examine  the  future  shape  of  our 
trade  relations,  there  are  problems  which 
can  and  should  be  resolved  now  in  our  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  United  States  should  utilize  the 
forthcoming  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations to  facilitate  entry  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports — primary  commodities  as  well  as 
other  products — to  the  European  Common 
Market.  There  appears  to  be  some  dispo- 
sition along  this  line  by  the  EEC.  notwith- 
standing Its  special  relations  with  the  as- 
sociated African  States.  Also,  together  with 
other  Americans.  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to 
minimize  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
the  rigors  of  U.S.  import  quotas  on  such 
products  as  lead,  zinc,  and  residual  fuel  oil. 
I  also  believe  that  the  United  States  shovdd 


support  measures  like  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  designed  to  stabilize  pri- 
mary commodity  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  must  recog- 
nize the  dangers  of  Inflation — in  some  places 
galloping  inflation — which  nullifies  economic 
gains.  The  flight  of  capital  and  the  grave 
Imbalance  of  the  International  balance  of 
p.iyments  represents  major  threats  to  coun- 
tries subject  to  these  Inflationary  forces.  To 
deal  with  this  threat  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  modernize  antiquated  fiscal  sys- 
tems and  monetary  policies  and  to  organize 
ciipltal  markets  and  other  Institutions  to  mo- 
bilize untapped  national  savings  for  produc- 
tive uses.  In  short,  self-help  and  mutual  co- 
operation must  be  the  rule,  even  as  we  de- 
velop Western  Hemisphere  Institutions  along 
the  lines  which  I  am  charting  here. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  of 
the  economic  proposal  I  am  here  advancing^ 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Latin  American  nations  must  find 
means  for  Improving  the  climate  for  private 
Initiative,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  social  Justice.  These  ends  are  not  In  the 
least  Incompatible.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  Latin  America  Is  trying  to  achieve  In  a 
decade  what  has  taken  a  century  In  the 
United  States  and  Is  even  yet  far  from  per- 
fected there — the  operation  of  private  bxisl- 
ness  in  the  public  interest.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  new  spirit  both  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment and  of  private  enterprise  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  common  goals  of  progress  without 
sacrificing  their  own  self-interest.  In  many 
Latin  American  countries,  leadership  in  de- 
veloping such  a  spirit  has  been  demonstrated 
to  a  heartening;  degree. 

Latin  American  development  can  be  based 
on  a  strong  foundation  of  successful  private 
enterprise  Investment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  does  some  70  percent  of 
all  Latin  American  economic  activity  origi- 
nate In  the  private  sector,  but  contrary  to 
a  widespread  impression.  90  percent  of  this 
private  sector  Is  owned  by  Latin  American 
Investors  themselves.  A  developing  economic 
system  so  Intimately  tied  to  private  owner- 
ship clearly  cannot  accelerate  Its  forward 
movement  In  the  face  of  the  erosion  of  In- 
vestor confidence — an  erosion  signaled  by  a 
substantial  outflow  of  private  Latin  Ameri- 
can capital  over  the  past  few  years  and  the 
sharp  reduction  In  net  U.S.  private  Invest- 
ment. I  am  aware  of  the  selective  nature  of 
the  Investment  process  and  of  certain  bright 
spots  In  the  picture.  However,  these  posi- 
tive currents  are  bucking  a  great  outward 
tide  caused  by  private  decisions  which  range 
from  expressions  of  Indifference  to  acts  of 
panic.  To  reverse  the  outward  tide — and 
such  a  reversal  Is  essential — the  positive  fac- 
tors must  be  greatly  augmented.  Latin 
American  governments  can  aid  Immeasurably 
In  restoring  Investor  confidence.  The  In- 
fusion of  Western  European  private  and  pub- 
lic Investment  Into  these  contrary  streams 
can  also  be  an  Important  element  In  revers- 
ing the  overall  capital  outflow  and  In  ac- 
celerating the  momentum  of  economic 
growth  In  Latin  America. 

The  Atlantic  Community  Development 
Group  for  Latin  America  (ADELA).  under 
the  sponsorship  originally  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  and  In  the  United 
States,  of  myself  and  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, of  Minnesota,  was  established  In  order 
to  formulate  a  means  for  focusing  free  world 
economic  strength — I.e.,  the  force  of  private 
sector  activity — on  this  problem. 

The  multinational,  multlenterprlse  pri- 
vate Investment  company  now  being  estab- 
lished to  Implement  the  ADELA  program, 
envisages  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  private  en- 
terprise forces  In  Latin  America  by  enlisting 
the  partnership  of  North  American,  Euro- 
pean, and  Japanese  private  enterprise 
strength.  In  the  first  Instance,  this  Invest- 
ment company  will  focus  on  expanding  the 


sector  of  medium  sized  and  smaller  enter- 
prises in  Latin  America  so  that  they  may 
serve  as  the  essential  base  for  the  larger  ven- 
tures of  national  and  regional  economic  de- 
velopment. The  talents  and  the  capital  of 
many  enterprises  of  many  nations  will  go 
Into  partnership  with  the  Latin  American  en- 
terpriser. In  order  to  supply  him  with  that 
measure  of  financial  resources  and  technical 
assistance  which  he  needs  to  participate  more 
fully  In  the  success  of  the  social -economic 
revolution  which  Is  intended  to  carry  Latin 
America  toward  a  new  era  of  freedom. 

The  Implementation  of  the  ADELA  program 
represents  a  unique  experiment.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  governments  most  directly 
involved  in  the  Alliance — i.e..  the  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States — cannot  accomplish  the  Job  of  Latin 
American  economic  development  alone.  It 
recognizes,  above  all.  that  even  all  of  the 
governments  of  the  free  world  together  are 
not  possessed  of  the  combination  of  capital, 
skills,  initiative,  and  knowledge  needed  for 
the  successful  economic  development  of 
Latin  America  and  that  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  Indispensable. 

In  the  ADELA  project  the  private  sector  of 
the  free  world  has  the  opportunity  to  give 
concrete  evidence  of  a  fact  which  It  has  too 
long  claimed  to  be  self-evident.  It  can 
show  that  Inherent  In  the  processes  of  the 
system  of  private  enterprise,  which  has 
brought  historically  unparalleled  wealth  to 
large  areas  of  this  globe,  are  qualities  of 
statesmanship  and  discipline  which  can  give 
Latin  America  an  opportunity  to  attain 
equality  of  economic  status.  Indeed,  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  show  that  It  has  the 
moral  qualities  needed  for  Its  own  sur- 
vival. In  those  areas  now  threatened  from 
the  outside  by  a  system  which  cannot  abide 
Individual  Initiative,  which  cannot  tolerate 
private  ownership  of  anything  and  which  af- 
fords no  person  credit.  Above  all,  the  lead- 
ers of  private  enterprise  can  display  a  po- 
litical awareness  of  the  shape  of  the  future. 
Thus,  the  successful  realization  of  this  pri- 
vate enterprise  action  program  In  the  ADELA 
Investment  company  can  be  a  turning  point 
In  the  history  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  ADELA  project  private  enterprises 
are  seeking  to  turn  their  capital,  manpower, 
and  techniques  to  the  creation  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  will  assure  the 
viability  of  the  system  upon  which  their  own 
existence  depends — not  only  today  or  to- 
morrow, but  far  Into  the  future.  If  the 
peoples  In  this  great  Western  Hemisphere  can 
be  shown  that  relative  freedom  from  poverty 
can  be  achieved  by  means  compatible  with 
Individual  political  freedom,  they  will  de- 
cisively choose  such  means.  This  Is  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  private  sector  of  our  econo- 
mies Is  uniquely  fitted  to  meet. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  economic  program  I 
have  outlined  here  should  be  espoused  by  the 
democratic,  progressive  and  non-Communist 
parties  of  the  American  Republics.  I  believe 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  Latin 
America  can  be  enormously  forwarded 
through  the  work  of  political  parties  which 
possess  the  will  to  express  a  real  evangelism 
for  freedom  and  free  Institutions — an  evan- 
gelism which  can  be  commuiiicated  directly 
to  the  people  In  meaningful  terms.  In  short, 
the  Western  Hemisphere  needs  to  develop  a 
flaming  morale  conducive  to  values  which 
freedom  and  private  enterprise  can  foster. 
And  this  spirit  can  be  created  by  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  mutuality  of  Interest  In  each 
country  of  all  peoples  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere who  are  fighting  for  these  values  on 
the  basis  of  democratic  political  organiza- 
tion, our  common  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  and 
progressive  economic  principles. 

One  way  to  do  this  has  been  suggested  by 
your  compatriot  and  scholar,  Felipe  Herrera. 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  who 
has  proposed  a  Latin  American  assembly  with 
functional    participation   by   capital,   labor. 
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and  the  universities,  with  a  cooperative 
working  arrangement  with  delegates  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Call  It,  If  you  will,  "The 
Parliament  of  the  Hemisphere." 

Whatever  steps  we  take  to  develop  greater 
hemispheric  unity  would  advance  In  our 
time  the  dream  of  Simon  Bolivar  when  he 
envisioned  consolidating  Latin  America  into 
a  single  nation,  united  by  pacts  into  a  single 
bond. 

"The  time  has  now  arrived,"  said  Bolivar 
140  years  ago,  "when  the  Interests  and  asso- 
ciations which  unite  the  American  Republics 
should  secure  a  firm  foundation." 

It  Is  a  fitting  note  on  which  to  sum  up  and 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  high  purpose — 
as  valid  today  as  It  was  then — and  at  least 
as  urgent.  

PoLrriCAL  Action  Vital  for  Latin 
American  Integration 

(Note. — The  following  are  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Mexico,  University  Club,  Mexico 
City.  1  p.m.,  April  5,  1965,  and  released  In 
Washington  and  Mexico  City.) 

It  has  been  more  than  3  years  since  the 
signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  Punta  del 
Este  agreed  to  accelerate  the  integration  of 
Latin  America  so  as  to  stimulate  economic 
and  social  development  In  the  continent. 

In  these  years  we  have  witnessed  substan- 
tial gains  in  the  economic  integration  of 
Latin  America.  We  have  seen  both  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  (LAFTA) 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
(CACM)  make  substantial  cuts  in  tariffs,  and 
intraregional  trade  has  Increased. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  despite 
these  gains,  true  economic  Integration  and 
the  harmonization  of  economic  policies  has 
not  been  achieved,  particularly  in  LAFTA. 
In  short,  reality  has  not  been  able  to  match 
the  plan  of  Punta  del  Este;  actions  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  fulfill  the  manifest 
destiny  of  Latin  America — a  continental  eco- 
nomic union,  cemented  by  mutual  Interest, 
and  designed  to  allow  the  peoples  of  Latin 
.•\merlca  to  realize  the  potential  of  their  re- 
sources, natural  and  human. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  destiny  of  true 
economic  integration  of  the  Americas  can  be 
realized  only  through  full  political  commit- 
ment to  it  at  the  highest  levels  and  with  the 
strong  support  of  democratic  political  par- 
ties, trade  unions,  men  of  influence  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  the  peoples  concerned. 
Even  though  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP),  minis- 
terial groups,  experts  and  private  enterprise 
hemlspherewlde  organizations  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Council  for  Commerce  and 
Production  (CICYP)  fully  realize  this  need, 
such  commitment  has  not  been  made  evi- 
dent today  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Unless  widespread  political  support  de- 
velops the  great  gains  of  LAFTA,  CACM,  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  could  be  dissipated 
with  the  most  damaging  consequences  to  the 
future  of  freedom  and  well-being  In  the 
hemisphere. 

I  invite  today,  therefore,  leaders  of  demo- 
cratic political  parties  and  trade  unions  of 
the  Americas — which  excludes  the  extremist 
right  and  the  Communist  left — and  Latin 
American  personalities  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  democratic  reform  and  unity  to  join  me 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Action  Committee 
for  an  Economic  Union  of  the  Americas. 

This  Committee  should  dedicate  its  heart 
and  soul  and  its  influence  to  bringing  about 
a  true  continental  economic  union  by  rally- 
ing strong  political  support  behind  the  idea 
of  a  treaty  for  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market,  composed  of  all  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  to  be  followed.  In  due  course,  as  the 
Latin  American  members  agree,  by  a  treaty 
for  a  Western  Hemisphere  Free  Trade  Area, 
including  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

CXI — i3oa 


To  those  who  would  dismiss  this  call  as 
being  unrealistic — or  at  least  premature — 
let  me  refer  you  to  the  comment  that  was 
the  fashion  In  the  capitals  of  Europe  on  the 
future  of  Western  European  economic  inte- 
gration In  the  early  1950's:  "A  Common 
Market  of  all  Europe  is  a  wonderful  Idea, 
and  It  may  even  happen  someday,  but  how 
can  anybody  expect  it  to  succeed  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  rivals  for 
centuries?" 

Who  indeed,  would  have  thought  that  in 
the  next  decade,  a  European  Common  Mar- 
ket would  become  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful economic  forces  in  the  world?  Who,  in- 
deed, but  Jean  Monnet  and  his  Action  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  States  of  Europe.  The 
committee  I  propose  today,  like  Monnet's 
group,  would  derive  its  strength  from  a  mem- 
bership agreed  on  the  necessity  of  achieving 
the  goal  of  a  continental  economic  union, 
and  committed  to  influence  their  respective 
parliaments,  trade  unions,  and  public  opinion 
in  general,  to  realize  that  goal. 

The  problem  of  political  leadership  in 
Latin  American  economic  and  political  uni- 
fication Is  becoming  clearer  daily  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  of  the  hemisphere. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  final  well-organized 
drive  to  overcome  that  Inertia  and  that  pro- 
vincial view  of  nationalism  which  separates 
the  hemisphere  from  the  realization  of  these 
goals. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  Monnet  group  in 
Europe  can  teach  us  much  about  how  such 
goals  can  be  realistically  achieved. 

Monnet's  group  came  Into  existence  in  late 
1955  following  the  Messina  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Six  Counties  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  which 
recommended  the  Initiation  of  "a  Common 
European  Market,  free  from  all  customs 
duties  and  all  quantitative  restrictions"  on 
the  basis  of  "appropriate  Institutional  means 
for  the  realization  and  operation"  of  en- 
larged economic  organisms.  The  Ministers 
created  an  intergovernmental  committee  un- 
der Paul  Henri  Spaak  to  draft  the  relevant 
treaties  or  arrangements. 

As  In  the  case  of  Latin  America  today,  the 
Ehiropean  integration  movement  was  well  un- 
derway at  this  time  and  had  succeeded  In 
the  creation  of  the  European.  Coal  and  Steel 
Community.  LAFTA,  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,  CIAP,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  represent  the  victories  so  far  of  the 
economic  Integration  movement  In  the  hem- 
isphere. 

But  the  parallels  between  Europe  in  the 
early  1950's  and  Latin  America  today  do  not 
stop  here.  Monnet  and  his  group  realized 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  organized,  Europe- 
wide  political  support  to  insure  that  govern- 
ments would  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Spaak  Committee. 

Similarly,  more  and  more  dissatisfaction  is 
being  heard  today  over  the  lack  of  political 
support  for  the  meaningful  economic  inte- 
gration of  Latin  America.  There  has  not 
been  an  important  inter-American  confer- 
ence during  the  past  several  months  which 
did  not  recommend  In  one  form  or  another 
a  means  to  remedy  this  lack.  What  has  been 
absent,  however,  is  a  focal  point — a  central 
group — that  could  give  direction  and  purpose 
to  the  diverse  groups  working  toward  the 
same  goal. 

Similar  ferment  in  Europe — a  similar  feel- 
ing that  not  enough  was  being  done — brought 
about  the  creation  of  Monnet's  Action  Com- 
mittee In  late  1955.  It  brought  together  a 
coalition  of  divergent  forces  which  were 
agreed  on  one  point,  the  Important  one — the 
need  for  European  unification.  It  created 
conditions  which  made  certain  that  any  draft 
treaty  put  together  by  the  Spaak  Committee 
would  fall  on  the  ears  of  receptive  parliamen- 
tary and  public  opinion.  Its  members  were 
party  and  vmion  leaders  of  the  democratic  left 
who  were  agreed  on  the  principle  of  economic 
integration  and  who  were  prepared  to  build 


up  the  necessary  political  support  to  make 
this  goal  realizable,  vrtthout  further  delay. 
Largely  through  the  work  of  this  group,  the 
Spaak  Committee's  draft  treaty  establishing 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  was  ap- 
proved in  Rome  by  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  six  nations  Joined  in  the  E^iropean  Coal 
and  Steel  Community. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  similar  action  com- 
mittee in  Latin  America  In  1965  can  have 
the  same  effect  as  Monnet's  ETuropean  group 
in  1955.  Certainly  there  are  many  divergent 
forces  In  Latin  America.  But  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  there  is  one  central  idea  which 
is  gaining  credence  In  all  sections  of  the 
hemisphere — the  need  for  Latin  American 
economic  unity. 

This  Is  true  because  many  Latin  American 
economic  and  political  leaders  are  now  be- 
coming aware  that  the  process  of  Latin 
American  economic  integration  Is  not  pro- 
ceeding fast  enough  and  many  basic  prob- 
lems remain.    For  example: 

1.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Latin  America's 
foreign  exchange  Income  Is  still  generated 
through  exports  of  oil,  coffee,  meat,  cotton, 
copper,  sugar,  wool.  Iron  ore,  and  bananas. 

2.  Developed  countries — especially  In  Eu- 
rope but  including  the  United  States — con- 
tinue to  impose  restrictive  measures  on 
Latin  American  exports  such  as  coffee,  lead, 
zinc,  and  oil — a  situation  which  has  been 
condoned  by  Latin  American  exporters  de- 
siring the  benefits  of  selling  In  protected, 
high-price  markets. 

3.  Wide  disparities  remain  between  the 
development  of  economic  sectors  within  in- 
dividual countries  as  well  as  between  the 
levels  of  development  of  individual  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America — per  capita  annual 
Income  ranges  between  $1,120  In  Venezuela 
to  less  than  $100  In  Bolivia. 

4.  Development  planning  often  takes  place 
without  the  full  participation  of  the  private 
sector. 

5.  The  heavy  external  debt  burden  of 
many  Latin  American  countries  impedes 
their  economic  development  efforts. 

6.  Intra-LAFTA  trade  still  constitutes 
only  8  or  9  percent  of  the  LAFTA  countries' 
total  trade.  Intra-CACM  trade  accounts  for 
only  13  percent  of  that  region's  total  trade. 

7.  Tariff  cutting  procedure  in  LAFTA  is 
permissive  rather  than  automatic  or  across- 
the-board,  which  allows  member  countries 
to  protect  Indefinitely  against  effective  com- 
petition the  most  sensitive  areas  of  their 
economies. 

8.  Industrial  Integration  among  countries 
Is  still  only  In  the  talking  stage. 

9.  Real  monetary  and  fiscal  stability  Is  still 
lacking  in  many  of  the  member  countries 
of  LAFTA. 

10.  Expansion  of  intra-LAFTA  trade  in 
manufactured  goods  has  been  quite  limited 
due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  more  advanced 
member  countries  to  reduce  their  high  tar- 
iffs on  such  goods  becaxise  of  a  fear  of  ex- 
posing their  heavily  subsidized  industries 
to  competition  from  abroad. 

It  Is  becoming  more  evident  each  day  that 
the  resolution  of  Latin  America's  economic 
problems  can  best  be  effected  within  the 
framework  of  a  genuine  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  within  which  goods,  per- 
sons, and  capital  can  move  more  freely. 
With  the  emergence  of  a  common  external 
tariff  and  a  phased,  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  on  Intraregional  trade,  there 
would  emerge  In  such  an  arrangement  a  mass 
market  of  220  million  people  with  a  com- 
bined annual  gross  national  product  of  be- 
tween $70  and  $80  billion,  $18  billion  of  for- 
eign trade,  and  $2.5  billion  in  gold  and  for- 
eign exchange  reserves. 

Such  a  common  market  with  a  unified 
commercial  policy  would  greatly  Increase 
Latin  America's  leverage  with  the  Industrial 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  North  America 
and  Japan  in  the  field  of  trade.     It  would 
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also  provide  a  powerful  pull  on  private 
capital  from  the  United  States.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  which  is  essential  for  Latin 
America's  more  rapid  industrial  development. 
It  would  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
rational,  regional  transportation  system.  In 
coastal  shipping  as  well  as  inland  road  and 
rail  transportation.  It  could  provide  a  great 
stimulus  to  economic  growth  through  the 
strengthening  of  competition  in  the  region, 
and  the  expansion  of  additional  local  nianu- 
facturcs.  Further  diversification  in  produc- 
tion of  domestic  manufactures  would  help 
to  reduce  Latin  America's  dependence  on  the 
exportation  of  primary  commodities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  establish- 
ing a  Latin  American  Common  Market  can 
receive  great  impetus  from  the  Industrially 
advanced  nations  of  the  w^orld.  These  na- 
tions under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  have  already  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  trade  to  developing  nations  and  the 
need  to  take  urgent  action  to  improve  their 
terms  of  trade.  In  a  statement  of  May  1963. 
the  Ministers  of  the  Contracting  Parties  of 
GATT  agreed  that  in  the  forthcoming  GATT 
negotiations  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
reduce  barriers  to  the  exports  of  developing 
countries  and  that  the  more  advanced  indus- 
trialized countries  would  not  expect  to  re- 
ceive reciprocity  from  the  developing  nations. 

I  strongly  believe  that  In  line  with  the 
May  1963  GATT  ministerial  declaration  the 
United  States  could  now  call  on  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  GATT  to  extend  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  specified  American  ex- 
ports. The  United  States  itself  could  take 
the  lead  by  taking  such  a  step,  provided 
that  the  other  GATT  nations  involved  fol- 
low suit  and  that  Latin  American  nations 
agree  to  accelerate  the  process  of  Latin 
American  economic  integration  In  a  com- 
petitive atmosphere.  Low-cost  efficient  mod- 
ern Industries,  established  in  regions  which 
offer  the  best  combination  of  accessibility 
to  markets,  resources  and  trained  manpower 
and  ready  to  face  competition  from  abroad, 
are  the  best  assurance  that  competitive  con- 
ditions would  prevail  during  this  process. 

Once  such  a  Latin  American  common 
market  Is  a  reality,  and  In  agreement  with 
Its  member  couutiies,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  could  effectively  establish  a  new 
economic  relationship  with  it.  Such  a  rela- 
tionshiD  could  take  the  form  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  free  trade  area — but  limited 
at  first  to  raw  materials.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
the  Latin  American  common  market  would 
reduce  their  trade  rcstrictlon.s — both  tariffs 
and  import  quotas — on  raw  materials  origi- 
nating in  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a 
phased  annual  basis  until  such  trade  re- 
strictions. f.ay  in  10  years,  were  at  zero. 

As  the  Latin  American  common  market 
becomes  more  industrialized  and  Is  able  to 
compete  with  the  more  efflclent  Industries  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  this  limited  Western  Hemisphere  free 
trade  area  could  be  expanded  to  cover  speci- 
fied manufactures  and  semimanufactures 
and  could  develop  further  by  negotiating 
arrangements  with  other  regional  trading 
groups,  such  as  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Its  existence  would  also  Insure 
that  the  Latin  American  conunon  market 
would  be  outward  looking,  and  competitive. 
If  such  an  economic  union  Is  to  succeed, 
however,  Latin  American  nations  must  Im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  initiative,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  social  Justice. 
These  ends  are  not  in  the  least  Incompatible. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  Latin  America 
would  be  trying  to  achieve  In  a  decade  what 
we  In  the  United  States,  after  a  century  of 
trying,  have  not  perfected — the  operation  of 
private  business  In  the  public  Interest.  What 
Is  needed  Is  a  new  spirit  both  on  the  part  of 
government  and  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
achievement  of  common  goals  of  progress 
without  sacrificing  their  own  self-interest. 


In  many  Latin  American  countries,  leader- 
ship In  developing  such  a  spirit  has  been 
demonstrated  to  a  heartening  degree. 

Proof  that  businessmen  of  the  hemisphere 
are  becoming  more  and  more  conscious 
of  their  responsibility  to  play  a  major  part 
In  solving  the  profound  problems  facing 
Latin  America  was  evidenced  in  the  meeting 
last  month  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Inter-American  Council  of  Production 
and  Commerce  (CICYP).  The  Committee 
decided  to  form  a  conunlttee  to  represent 
private  enterprise  before  LAFTA  and  to  send 
a  delegation  to  the  upcoming  LAFTA  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  as  well  as  to  promote 
a  multilateral  system  of  investment  guar- 
antees for  private  capital  In  Latin  America 
and  to  undertake  a  number  of  measures  to 
expand  Latin  American  export  possibilities 
In  cooperation  with  the  Inter-American 
Conunlttee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  proof  Is  also  provided  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  multinational,  multiprivate 
enterprise  investment  company  last  Sep- 
tember to  Implement  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity Development  Group  for  Latin  America 
(ADELA) .  which  I  had  the  honor  to  initiate. 
ADELA  Is  designed  to  revitalize  private  en- 
terprise in  Latin  America  by  bringing  the 
capital  and  the  talents  of  many  enterprises 
In  many  nations  into  a  partnership  with 
Latin  American  business. 

The  implementation  of  ADELA  represents 
a  unique  experiment.  It  recognizes  that 
even  all  the  governments  of  the  free  world 
together  are  not  possessed  of  the  combina- 
tion of  capital,  skills,  initiative  and  knowl- 
edge needed  for  the  successful  economic  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  without  the  in- 
dispensable aid  of  the  private  sector. 

Latin  America  has  the  resources  and  I  be- 
lieve many  of  its  political  and  business  and 
trade  union  leaders  now  have  demonstrated 
their  desire  to  bring  about  an  economic 
imlon  which  wMll  benefit  all  the  peoples  of 
the  continent.  It  is  my  hope  that  an  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  the  Economic  Union  of 
the  Americas  will  now  be  formed  to  trans- 
late these  resources  and  these  desires  into 
organized  action  to  make  Latin  America  the 
great.  Independent  free  world  economic  force 
It  has  every  right  to  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  very  much  that 
our  Joint  Economic  Committee  may  pet 
at  this  subject  promptly.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  shall  request  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  concerned  to  go  forward 
with  the  hearings,  which  are  so  porten- 
tous and  Important  at  the  present  time. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1  o'clock 
and  1  minute  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m. 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Burdick  in  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAPITULATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
front  page  story  in  today's  Washington 
Evening  Star  covers  action  by  the  United 
States  which  can  only  be  described  as 
capitulation  in  the  United  Nations.  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg,  acting,  of 
course,  on  instructions  from  the  White 
House,  announced  that  the  United  States 
will  not  seek  to  enforce  article  19  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

What  apparently  has  happened  is  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  could  not  be  enlisted  to  join 
together  to  vote  to  uphold  article  19. 
Thus,  a  basic  provision  of  the  charter 
has  been  tossed  into  the  wastebasket.  and 
the  United  States  has  capitulated  to  this 
action.  Such  an  attitude  is  a  terrible 
setback  for  the  rule  of  law  movement. 
V.  hich  many  people  believe  is  the  answer 
to  world  peace.  It  places  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  position  of  standing  for  ex- 
pediency over  principle.  Those  who  have 
looked  to  the  United  Nations  as  the  best 
avenue  to  world  peace  through  law  are 
shocked  over  this  development;  for  it 
now  serves  as  clear  evidence  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  not  live  up  to  their  treaty  obli- 
gations under  the  U.N.  Charter.  Worst 
of  all,  the  United  States,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
has  sold  out  its  principles  in  favor  of  a 
so-called  consensus  that  principles  of  the 
charter  are  not  to  be  enforced. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  won  another 
victory  for  communism — a  victory  which 
will  have  repercussions  around  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  steadfastly 
maintained  that  it  would  remain  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  a  majority  of  the  members, 
including  the  United  States,  have  backed 
down.  This  is  an  open  invitation  to  any 
other  member,  and  particularly  to  the 
Communist  nations,  to  violate  any  other 
article  of  the  charter  with  impunity. 
Communist  leaders  are  now  encouraged 
to  think  that  when  the  going  gets  really 
tough,  the  United  States  will  forsake  its 
lofty  principles  and  capitulate.  This  is 
a  dreadful  development  in  view  of  all  of 
the  talk  about  negotiations  over  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

The  administration  had  its  chance  to 
avoid  this  awful  situation.  The  article 
in  the  Star  states  that  the  practical  alter- 
native, it  was  generally  believed,  was  to 
be  beaten  on  the  floor  of  the  U.N.  As- 
sembly next  month.  The  article  did  not 
say  so,  but  the  reason  for  this  prospect 
is  that  over  half  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  themselves  delinquent 
in  their  dues  or  assessments. 

What  was  needed  was  a  mechanism 
which  would  persuade  the  member  na- 
tions to  pay  up  their  dues  and  assess- 
ments. And  that  mechanism  was  offered 
by  my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
earlier  this  year.  It  was  offered  on 
August  18,  1961;  on  April  5,  1962;  on 
November  12,  1963;  and  again  on  August 
10,  1964.  Each  time  this  amendment 
was  defeated — largely  due  to  opposition 
from  the  administration  and  its  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
would  have  withheld  our  foreign  aid  from 
those  nations  over  1  year  in  arrears  in 
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their  dues  and  assessments  to  the  United 
Nations,  with  reasonable  exceptions  to  be 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  based  on  certain  required  findings 
by  him  and  reported  to  the  Congress. 

I  offered  this  amendment,  time  after 
time,  because  I  foresaw  what  kind  of  a 
situation  could  develop  if  the  recipients 
of  our  foreign  aid  failed  to  pay  their  dues 
and    assessments.    We    would    end    up 
with   exactly   what   we   have   today— a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  delinquent.    And  on  a  vote  to 
uphold  article  19,  who  would  expect  this 
majority  to  vote  for  its  enforcement? 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment,  we  could  expect  that  the 
recipients  of  our  foreign  aid  would  quick- 
ly pay  up  their  delinquencies  in  order  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  our  aid.    They  would 
then  be  in  a  good  position  to  vote  to  en- 
force article  19.    In  fact,  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations' current  in  their  payment  of  dues 
and  assessments,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  backed 
down  from  its  position  of  refusal  to  pay. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  may  wring  their 
hands  over  this  latest  development.    If 
they  were  among  those  who  supported 
my  amendment,  they  are  in  a  consistent 
position  to  decry  this  development.    If 
they  voted  against  my  amendment,  they 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  fol- 
lowing the  administration's  stubborn  and 
superficial  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
On  February  9  of  this  year,  I  said- 
page  2323  of  the  Record: 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions  and  will  stick  to  our  demand 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  article.  As  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Hon. 
Adlal  Stevenson,  said  on  January  26:  "We 
cannot  have  two  rules  for  paying  assessments 
for  the  expenses  of  the  organization — one 
rule  for  most  of  the  members,  and  another 
for  a  few.  If  the  Assembly  should  Ignore 
the  charter  with  respect  to  some  of  Its  mem- 
bers, It  will  be  in  no  position  to  enforce  the 
charter  impartially  as  to  the  others,  with 
all  the  consequences  which  will  follow  with 
respect  to  the  mandatory  or  voluntary  char- 
acter of  assessments." 

The  late  Ambassador  Stevenson  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  It  is  too  bad 
that,  so  soon  after  his  untimely  death, 
his  counsel  has  been  replaced  by  capit- 
ulation to  consensus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
an  extract  from  my  newsletter  No.  65-3, 
Issued  over  2  months  ago,  entitled  "Capit- 
ulation in  the  United  Nations."  and  a 
table  showing  the  list  of  nations  receiv- 
ing our  foreign  aid  which  would  have 
been  affected  by  my  amendment,  show- 
ing the  total  foreign  aid  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  them  during  fiscal  year 
1964,  and,  as  of  March  31  of  this  year, 
the  amount  of  their  arrearages  over  1 
year  delinquent  and  also  the  total 
amount  of  all  of  their  arrearages. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article, 
excerpt,  and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Unfted  States  Ends  Fight  To  Force  All  To 
Pat    U.N.    Dues — Goldberg    Makes    An- 
nouncement IN  First  Appearance 

(By  William  R.  Prye) 
Untted  Nations,  N.Y.— The  United  States 
has  reluctantly  stepped   aside  and  let  the 


United  Nations  General  Assembly  abandon 
Its  power  of  compulsory  taxation  to  keep 
the  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  Washington  has  pointed 
out  that  if  the  U.N.  cannot,  or  will  not, 
force  Russia  to  pay  what  she  owes.  It  cannot 
force  the  United  States  to  do  so  either — if 
the  United  States  should  ever  decide  to  balk. 

This,  observers  here  agree.  Is  the  net  Im- 
pact of  an  announcement  yesterday  by  U.S. 
Delegate  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  that  Washing- 
ton now  Is  ready  to  let  Russia  and  other 
U.N.  debtors  vote  without  paying  their  due 
arrears. 

The  announcement  was  made  to  a  33- 
natlon  U.N.  Finance  Committee  in  Gold- 
berg's first  formal  U.N.  appearance  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

ACTION    reluctant 

Goldberg  threw  In  the  towel  with  obvious 
reluctance  and  regret  on  the  issue  over  which 
the  United  States  has  fought  intermittently 
since  1957.  He  pointed  out — some  thought 
bitterly— that  the  majority.  In  refusing  to 
enforce  the  UN.  Charter: 

1.  Was  not  "furthering"  the  rule  of  law 
In  the  world. 

2  Was  going  back  on  an  opinion  of  the 
World  Court  which  the  General  Assembly 
had  formally  accepted.  The  Court  ruled  In 
1962  that  peacekeeping  dues  had  to  be  paid 
like  any  other  kind,  or  the  debtor  would 
lose  his  vote. 

3  Was  undercutting  "important  preroga- 
tives" of  the  veto-free  Assembly.  This  was 
obviously    a    reference    to    compulsory    tax 

power.  ....  r.  4.V. 

All  the  vital  principles  of  law  which  the 
United  States  has  urged  In  the  past  remain 
valid,  Goldberg  said.  But  If  the  U.N.  does 
not  choose  to  enforce  them  "In  the  present 
situation,"  the  United  States  "will  not  seek 
to  frustrate  that  consensus." 


ends    immobilization 
The   overriding  reason   for  this  decision, 
he  said.  Is  that  "It  Is  not  In  the  world  Inter- 
est to  have  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly 
Immobilized  In  these  troubled  days." 

Since  January  1964,  the  Assembly,  which 
normally  acts  by  two-thirds  majority,  has 
been  paralyzed  by  Inability  to  vote  on  con- 
troversial Issues.  It  could  act  only  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Any  rollcall  would  have  pre- 
cipitated the  question  of  who  was  qualified 
to  take  part,  and  a  majority  did  not  wish  to 
decide  that  question. 

Whether  Russia,  France,  and  the  10  other 
countries  which  owe  a  total  of  some  $108 
million  for  Congo  and  Mideast  peace  actions 
win  make  "voluntary"  contributions,  now 
they  have  In  effect  won  their  legal  case,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  general  expectation 
Is  that   most  will. 

Soviet  Delegate  Platon  D.  Morozov  said, 
however,  that  Russia  would  make  a  "sub- 
stantial voluntary  contribution"  if— and  only 
If It  were  clearly  understood  the  U.N.  As- 
sembly's power  of  compulsory  taxation  was 
being  abandoned  permanently,  not  just  set 
aside  In  the  present  instance. 

Few  observers  think  this  power,  once  aban- 
doned, will  ever  In  fact  be  recovered.  But 
it  was  obvious  from  Goldberg's  speech  that 
the  United  States  does  not  wish  to  say  so. 
Thus,  the  makings  of  a  new  Soviet-American 
deadlock  seemed  at  hand. 

Goldberg's  contention  that  It  remains 
illegal  to  withhold  dues  payments  seemed 
to  some  diplomats  to  conflict  with  his  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  might  one  day 
withhold  Its  own  dues.  However,  he  argued 
that  "there  can  be  no  double  standard"  In 
enforcement    of    the   U.N.   law. 

This  option  to  withhold  payment  of  Amer- 
ican dues  assessments  was  read  into  the 
record,  observers  believed,  primarily  to  satisfy 
U.N.  critics  on  Capitol  Hill  who  have  de- 
plored the  U.N.  tax  power,  fearing  It  might 
one  day  be  used  against  the  U.S.  Interests. 


The  hope  is  that,  by  this  tactic,  an  explo- 
sion of  bitterness  over  Russia's  victory  can 
be  avoided.  Both  pro-U.N.  and  anti-UJJ. 
legislators  have  long  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  fight  for  payment  of  Russia's  dues. 

Of  late,  however.  It  had  been  widely  ac- 
cepted that  the  fight  was  hopeless.  Most  of 
Capitol  Hill  seemed  ready  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent abandon  It. 

The  practical  alternative,  it  was  generally 
believed  i  was  to  be  beaten  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.N.  Assembly  next  month. 

Monday's  surrender  In  less  conspicuous  cir- 
cumstances was  settled  upon  as  a  way  to 
escape  with  minimum  loss  of  face. 

Capitulation  in  the  United  Nations 
Although  I  have  been  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  firmness  In  dealing 
with  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam, I  have  warned  that  this  policy,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  matched  by  firmness  In 
other  international  relations.  Efforts  to 
persuade  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  to  cease  and 
desist  from  aggression  will  be  undercut  if 
they  get  the  idea  that  the  leadership  in  this 
country  probably  will  back  down  eventually. 
Basically  it's  a  test  of  strength  between  two 
ideologies,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  are  measuring  our 
character  by  what  happens  In  other  places 
besides  South  Vietnam. 

Probably  the  worst  damage  In  a  long  time 
to  our  reputation  for  steadfastness  In  stand- 
ing for  principle  recently  occurred  in  the 
United  Nations — the  worst,  at  least,  since 
the  administration  backed  down  from  the 
agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  on- 
site  Inspection  in  Cuba  by  United  Nations 
representatives . 

What  happened  was  a  change  from  our 
firm  policy  of  Insisting  on  adherence  to  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
to  a  policy  of  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  flagrant  violation  of  article  19.  The 
change  came  in  a  statement  by  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  Adlal  Stevenson,  before 
a  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Oper- 
ations, that  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider and  negotiate  "procedural  modifica- 
tions" of  article  19  "if  the  members  of  the 
U.N.  think  it  desirable  to  take  into  account 
any  strong  political  objections  to  peacekeep- 
ing operations  on  the  part  of  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council."  In  fair- 
ness to  Mr.  Stevenson,  one  should  realize 
that  such  a  statement  would  have  been 
cle.?red  with,  if  not  directed  from,  Wash- 
ington. 

Last  fall  Ambassador  Stevenson,  speaking 
for  the  administration,  said  that  we  would 
Insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  not  be  permit- 
ted to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly.     This 
was  In  Une  with  article  19,  which  provides 
for  loss  of  vote  when  a  member  nation   is 
more  than  2  years  In  arrears  in  Its  payment 
of  dues  and  assessments,  as  Interpreted  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.    ( Actually 
there  are  12  member  nations  over  2  years  in 
arrears,  including  France,  but  the  biggest  de- 
linquent by  far  is  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions if  article  19  is  enforced.)     It  was  ru- 
mored that  the  Secretary  General  wouUl  not 
rule  on  the  point  if  raised  by  the  United 
States,  but  would  refer  it  to  the  membership 
of  the   General   Assembly  for  a  vote.     And 
with   71   of   the   114  members  delinquent  a 
total  of  $132  million  In  their  dues  and  assess- 
ments to  some  extent  (51  of  them  to  which 
we  extended  foreign  aid  last  year  were  more 
than  i  year  behind),  one  might  well  wonder 
how  the  vote  would  come  out.     A  motion  to 
adjourn  the  Assembly  was  made  on  February 
18  and.  In  order  to  permit  adjournment,  the 
United  States  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
vote  on  a  parliamentary  question  raised  by 
Albania  without  making  a  point  that  under 
article  19  she  had  lost  her  vote. 

Last  August  the  House  (351  to  0)  and  the 
Senate    (voice   vote)    adopted   a  resolution. 
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endorsed  by  the  State  Department,  urging 
that  financially  delinquent  members  be  sub- 
jected to  loss  of  vote  under  article  19.  Now 
we  learn  that  the  State  Department  has  do- 
nated $60  million  to  the  U.N.  Special  Fund 
from  which  the  United  Nations  Is  borrowing 
the  money  to  meet  Its  current  bills.  (It  is 
around  $300  million  In  debt  now.)  With 
the  lack  of  a  sense  of  financial  responsibility 
of  so  many  of  its  members,  compounded  by 
the  capitulation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Its  flaunting  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  future  of  the  organization  is  in 
serious  Jeopardy. 


I  have  been  warning  of  financial  disaster  in 
the  U.N.  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
each  year  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  providing  that  no  foreign 
aid  will  be  extended  to  any  nation  more  than 
1  year  behind  In  its  dues  and  assessments  to 
the  U.N.  except  in  very  special  cases  deter- 
mined by  the  President.  Each  time  the  State 
Department  and  administration  leaders  in 
the  Senate  have  opposed  the  amendment  on 
the  frivolous  argument  that  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  collectors  for  the  U.N.  I  Intend 
to  keep  working  for  such  an  amendment. 


Countries  uhich  would  be  affected  by  Miller  amendment 


Country 


Afghanistan. 

Argentina 

Releium 

Bolivia 

Bnttil. 


Ontral  Africa  Republic. 

Chile. 


China.  ^  .   

Congo  (IJrazzaviUe).. 

Costa  Rica 

Dahomey.. 
Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador. 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France 

Guatemala.. 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Iran . 


Jordan... 
Leliunon. 
Mali. 


M:iuritania - — 

Mexico 

Nepal :.. -. 

Nlcarunia . -- 

Niger 

Panama 

Paraguay. 

Peru 

I'nlin  1 - 

rortiipal 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Somalia 

Spain 

Sudiin 

SjTia 

Thailand 

Togo .      .  

United  Arab  Rppublic 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Yemen. . 

Yugoslavia - 


..<\. 


Total  U.S.  Aid 
flsCJil  year  1964 


$43,  fiOO,  000 

14,800,000 

141,400,000 

80,700,000 

401,, SCO.  000 

1,100,000 

142,900,000 

183,800,000 

2,900.000 

16,400,000 

1,200,000 

16. 600, 000 

30,800.000 

15,900,000 

19. 200, 000 

32, 300,  000 

15. 500, 000 

19,800,000 

3, 700, 000 

24. 600, 000 

58. 800, 000 

200.000 

3, 300. 000 

800.000 

108. 700. 000 

6, 400. 000 

8. 100. 000 

2. 400. 000 

18. 200. 000 

9,  500.  000 

1-20. 100.  OOO 

15.  OOO,  000 

17.  200, 000 

(») 

6, 200. 000 

4,100.000 

81,600,000 

7,  .'tK).  000 

3, 400. 000 

81, 6(H).  000 

1,700,000 

144,  .100, 000 

900.000 

9.  00().(HX) 

5. 700,  IMK) 

75, 600, 000 


U.N.  arrt'aragcs, 
calendar  year 
\9&.i  and  prior 


Total. 


$f)6, 

670, 

3, 092. 

56, 

930, 

3, 

342 

6,218! 

8, 

18, 

3, 

07. 

6. 

15. 

11. 

16, 143. 

12. 

17, 

49, 

96, 

76. 

23. 

20, 

17. 

1.228, 

8, 

44. 

29, 

37, 

55. 

158. 

3,665, 

188. 

m. 

30, 

28. 
1.828. 

7.1. 

51, 

I'i. 

29, 
32f., 

21. 
i:«-., 

87, 
.301, 


228.00 
822. 15 
143.00 
070.00 
749.50 
240.00 
116.00 
493.00 
845.00 
950,59 
644.81 
724.  02 
855. 84 
•203.00 
059.00 
083.00 
090.00 
064.00 
400.50 
502.00 
617.00 
434.00 
910.00 
318.00 
888.00 
845.00 
,539.00 
214.  50 
279.50 
410.  00 
577. 78 
051.00 
277.  00 
885.  00 
014.  00 
.183. 32 
833.00 
067. 00 
681.00 
962.00 
214.50 
:«)0.00 
797.  00 
ai2.  44 

:i80. 50 

453.00 


U.N.  arrearages 
for  all  years 


$74. 

1,750, 

3,253. 

94, 

1,954, 

8, 

.193, 

10, 73:1, 

48, 

41, 

34, 

116, 

.15. 
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1.807.800,000 


36, 536, 866. 95 


19. 
752. 

49. 

23. 

87. 
184, 

83, 

31, 

24. 

40. 
1.  354. 

48. 

84, 

38, 

37, 

9.1, 

175. 

4,322, 

221, 

134, 

79. 

68, 

1.97.1, 

144. 

101. 

35. 

41. 
374, 

54, 
240, 
127. 
333. 


7.10. 31 
573.  15 
651.00 
097.00 
266.00 
845.00 
496.00 
165.00 
.194.00 
965.  71 
225.  57 
684.  01 
638.72 
018.  00 
578.00 
565.00 
6-27.00 
879.00 
985.50 
179.00 
432.  OO 
953.00 
259. 00 
262. 55 
965.  00 
503. 77 
133.00 
470.  50 
279.50 
159.00 
614.  78 
387.  50 
105.00 
811.00 
699.00 
332.  ,32 
3.16.  no 
625.  00 
366.00 
:{84.00 
625.  .10 
3-.'-2.  52 
366.14 
446.44 
129.50 
269.00 


'    '  Includes  Luxembourg. 
'    »  Military  data  classified. 

.'Sources-  V  N  Secretariat,  statement  on  the  collection  of  contributions  as  at  Mar.  31, 1965,  U.S.  oversea.^  loans  and 
grants,  fiscal  year  1964,  AID,  Sept.  4.  1964. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

INo.  2lOLeg.l 


Aiken 

Bible 

Case 

Allott 

Hoggs 

Cooper 

Anderson 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Bartlett 

Burdick 

Curtis 

Bass 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Dirk.sen 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Dominick 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Dougla.s 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Pell 

El  lender 

Long.  Mo. 

Prouty 

Ervln 

Long.  La. 

Proxmire 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Pong 

Mansfield 

Rlblcofl 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Robertson 

Gore 

McGovern 

Russell,  B.C. 

Gruening 

Mclntyre 

Russell,  Ga. 

Harris 

McNamara 

Saltonstall 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Hartke 

Miller 

Simpson 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Smathers 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Smith 

Hill 

Montoya 

Stennls 

Holland 

Morse 

Symington 

Hniska 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Tower 

Javits 

Murphy 

Tydlngs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Muskle 

Williams,  N.J. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Nelson 

Williams,  Del. 

Kennedy. 

Mass 

.  Neuberger 

Yarborough 

Kennedy. 

N.Y. 

Pastore 

Young,  N  Dak 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeJ  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair) .  A  quonim  is 
present. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    389 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  389. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (No.  389)  are  as 
follows : 


On      page 

28, 

line 

24, 

strike      out 

"$535,000,000" 

and 

Insert 

in 

lieu    thereof 

"$412,500,000" 

On      page 

29, 

line 

10, 

strike      out 

"$880,000,000" 

and 

insert 

In 

lieu    thereof 

"$490,000,000" 

, 

On      page 

29, 

line 

23. 

strike      out 

"$55,000,000" 

and 

insert 

In 

lieu     thereof 

"$35,000,000". 

On     page 

30, 

line 

22, 

strike      out 

"$30,000,000" 

and 

Insert 

In 

lieu    thereof 

"$10,000,000". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
colleagues  will  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
I  shall  not  be  very  long  in  the  discussion 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain it  adequately  in  a  short  time. 

Last  year's  authorization,  in  terms  of 
round  numbers,  was  $947  V2  million.  Last 
year's  appropriation,  in  terms  of  round 
numbers,  was  $793  million. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  $1,650 
million,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

My  amendment  would  cut  this  amount 
back  to  last  year's  authorization  of 
$94712  million,  plus  $150  million  added 
on  by  the  Nelson  amendment.  So  it 
comes  to  a  little  over  $1  billion. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  in- 
crease the  amount  spent  last  year  by 
about  38  percent,  which,  at  a  time  wiien 
a  program  is  under  sharp  attack  by 
Members  of  both  political  parties  be- 
cause of  the  problems  being  encountered 
in  setting  up  an  administration  which 
will  make  it  work  efficiently  would  be  an 
entirely  adequate  increase. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
that  set  by  last  year's  legislation,  except 
for  an  increase  of  $150  million,  to  allow 
for  the  funding  of  the  program  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son]. 

Some  of  us  may  not  be  in  agreement 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.    In  effect,  it  adds  a  public 
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works  type  program  by  providing  $150 
million  for  the  employment  in  parks 
and  gardens  of  those  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  on  the  unemployment  list  and 
who  are  having  difficulty  finding  jobs. 
It  provides  that  they  can  be  moved  from 
one  area  to  another  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits 
of  that  amendment.  I  am  accepting  it 
and  adding  in  that  amount  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  even  if  I  may  not  agree  with 
it. 

One  of  the  complaints  we  have  is  that 
the  bill  would  increase  by  3  times  the 
amount  of  administrative  expenses.  The 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  expand  adminis- 
trative expenses  from  $10  million  to  $30 
million. 

One  of  the  problems  about  which  we 
have  had  complaints  from  all  over  the 
country  is  as  to  whether  or  not  most,  or 
at  least  a  great  deal,  of  the  money  is  go- 
ing to  top  level  supervisors,  to  the  brass 
hats  of  the  program.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  cut  that  back  and  reduce  it  to 
the  previous  year's  authorization  of  $10 
million. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
this  program  has  been  operating  for  less 
than  a  year,  and  we  have  already  got- 
ten into  positions  that  seemed  incon- 
ceivable to  us  when  the  program  was 
originally  adopted.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  are  considering  expanding 
the  program,  there  is  no  need  for  dou- 
bling the  amount  that  was  actually  spent 
last  year  in  the  administration  and  con- 
duct of  the  program. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  cite,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
present  some  of  the  examples  which  were 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  a  carefully  docu- 
mented article.  I  am  reading  from  the 
recent  issue  of  August  23,  1965.  For  the 
Record,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, at  least  those  who  are  interested 
in  listening,  this  will  provide  some  valu- 
able information  on  this  subject.  The 
article  begins : 

Is  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  getting  out 
of  hand? 

Around  the  country,  more  and  more  people 
are  asserting  that  It  is.  The  White  House 
is  concerned  about  the  swelling  volume  of 
criticism. 

Complaints  are  heard  in  growing  nvim- 
bers — charges  of  administrative  chaos,  bu- 
reaucatlc  bungling,  waste,  extravagance, 
costly  duplication  of  existing  services,  in- 
ternal squabbling. 

Cases  of  serious  crime,  violence  and  racial 
friction  Involving  youths  enrolled  in  Job 
Corps  camps  appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Much  criticism  is  being  directed  at  R.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  Jr.,  boss  of  the  poverty  war. 
Mr.  Shrlver,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  heads  both  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — the  antipoverty  high 
conmiand — and  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  Congressman  described  Mr.  Shrlver's 
poverty-war  headquarters  as  "an  adminis- 
trative shambles  ♦  *  •  nobody  in  that  office 
seems  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  what." 

This  is  not  merely  a  criticism  originat- 
ing in  Washington.  It  is  also  not  a  par- 
tisan criticism. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  some 
experiences  had  with  Job  Corps  trainees. 


This  is  one  which  was  reported  in  the 
article.   It  states: 

Five  Negro  youths  from  the  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corps  training  center  at  San  Marcos. 
Tex.,  were  arrested  in  connection  with  an  at- 
tempted robbery  and  the  shooting  of  two 
U.S.  Air  Force  military  policemen  at  San 
Antonio. 

One  of  the  wounded  airmen  may  be 
permanently  blinded.  The  other  was  shot 
In  the  stomach  and  hand.  The  airmen  are 
white. 

In  connection  with  that  story,  Senators 
should  keep  in  mind  that  these  Job  Corps 
trainees  are,  in  many  cases,  being  paid 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  our  enlisted 
servicemen  who  are  defending  their 
country  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  also  remind  the  Senate  that 
under  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  appropri- 
ate the  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  lawyers 
to  defend  the  trainees.  No  one  else  in  the 
country  receives  that  kind  of  treatment. 
We  have  to  pay  for  it  ourselves  or  the 
court  will  appoint  a  lawyer  for  us,  but 
no  money  is  appropriated  out  of  a  special 
fund  to  help  us  defray  that  kind  of  ex- 
pense. The  trainees  are  being  paid  $200 
a  month  for  the  privilege  of  learning  and 
getting  a  job,  and  then  they  go  out  and 
conunit  felonies. 

I  believe  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  going  ahead  and  increasing 
the  size  of  this  program  until  some  of 
these  problems  have  been  straightened 
out. 

Here  is  another  one: 

Two  dropouts  from  the  Job  Corps  were 
arrested  on  burglary  charges  near  Cotulla, 
Tex. 

Here  is  another  one: 

a  newspaper  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  reported 
that  youths  from  Camp  Atterbury  had  at- 
tempted to  buy  guns  while  on  leave  from  the 
camp. 

I  gave  other  examples  in  my  speech  of 
yesterday.  There  are  more  examples  in 
the  minority  views  that  are  before  each 
Senator;  but  let  me  go  on  a  little  fur- 
ther, if  I  may. 

Here  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  few 
know,  regardir^  the  procedures  of  the 
Job  Corps  which  has  drawn  such  wide- 
spread criticism : 

Recruiting  procedure  for  the  Job  Corps 
has  drawn  widespread  criticism. 

The  Government,  besides  using  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  pays  some  private  em- 
ployment agencies  $80  for  every  youth  ac- 
cepted as  a  trainee. 

In  other  words,  the  Government,  with 
taxpayers'  funds,  is  paying  a  private  em- 
ployment agency  $80  to  bring  a  trainee 
into  the  Job  Corps. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  an  odd  way  to 
try  to  conduct  a  Government  program. 

Continuing  reading : 

One  charge  made  is  that  some  agencies,  In 
order  to  collect  as  many  $80  fees  as  possible 
often  conceal  from  Government  "screeners" 
the  fact  that  some  applicants  have  criminal 
records. 

In  case  after  case  after  case  has  come 
up,  the  trainees  who  have  been  in  the 
camps  and  who  are  not  supposed  to  have 
any  criminal  records  at  all  are,  never- 
theless, found  to  have  them  and  to  be  In 
violation  of  that  requirement. 


Yesterday  I  mentioned  the  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  camp  for  girls.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  little  more  about  this  example, 
which  comes  from  the  magazine  article: 

The  antipoverty  program  Is  paying  $225,000 
to  rent  the  hotel  for  18  months.  The  market 
value  of  the  property  has  been  estimated  at 
$150,000  to  $200,000. 

Thus,  what  the  Government  will  be 
paying  to  the  hotel  operators  in  a  year 
and  a  half  will  be  more  than  the  total 
market  valuation  of  the  property.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  odd  way  to  try  to 
operate  a  Government  program;  yet,  we 
are  being  asked  to  more  than  double  the 
amount  to  be  spent. 

This  is  what  the  Denver  Post  had  to 
say  in  an  open  letter  written  to  Sargent 
Shriver  on  July  20th: 

"Deab  Sargent  Shriver:  For  nearly  6 
months.  Denver  has  been  trying  to  get  your 
poverty  agency  to  approve  a  plan  for  a  neigh- 
borhood health  center — 

This  is  for  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter, let  me  emphasize — 
to  help   people   in  slum  areeis   in  this  city 
overcome  some  of  the  health  problems  that 
keep  them  poor. 

For  everyone  Involved  in  this  effort,  the 
exp>erlence  of  dealing  with  yoixr  agency  has 
had  a  nightmarish  quality  about  It  and  the 
kind  of  maddening  frvistratlons  appropriate 
for  a  novel  by  Kafka. 

As  you  know,  the  frustration  became  so 
intense  last  spring  that  Denver's  Mayor  Cur- 
rigan  felt  obligated  to  complain  about  it  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
threatened  to  keep  Denver  out  of  the  pro- 
gram altogether. 

Mayor  Currigan  is  a  Democrat,  and  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  try  to  operate  the 
city  in  the  reasonable  manner. 

Poverty  officials  in  Denver  complain  that  a 
long  series  of  vague  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory messages  from  Washington  left  them 
thoroughly  confused  about  what  your  agen- 
cy wanted. 

At  one  point,  they  say,  they  were  told  that 
the  proposal  was  about  to  be  approved;  later, 
that  It  would  need  only  minor  revisions;  still 
later,  that  It  would  have  to  be  revised  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment,  and  should  we  not  ask 
for  them  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
open  letter  continues  as  follows: 

What  do  you  want  from  us,  Mr  Shrlver? 
What  can  you  accomplish  with  all  this  delay 
except  to  keep  these  extra  health  services 
from  the  poor  of  Denver  and  disillusion  the 
people  of  this  city  with  the  war  on  poverty? 

This  newspaper  has  supported  the  poverty 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  we  would 
like  to  go  on  supporting  it.  But  the  example 
we  have  had  so  far  of  redtape  and  delay  is 
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enough  to  soiir  anyone  on  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Poverty  War  Out  of  Hand? 

(Note. — Scandals,  confusion,  redtape,  bu- 
reaucratic infighting — those  are  examples  of 
the  troubles  that  are  hounding  the  war  on 
poverty  in  city  after  city  around  the  country. 
Complaints  are  made  that  agencies  are  over- 
staffed. Federal  funds  being  wasted,  that  the 
poor  are  on  the  short  end  of  benefits.  A 
sampling  of  local  reports  provides  a  national 
cross  section  of  what's  going  on.) 

Is  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  getting  out 
of  hand? 

Around  the  country,  more  and  more  people 
are  asserting  that  it  is.  The  White  House  is 
concerned  about  the  swelling  volume  of  criti- 
cism. 

Complaints  are  heard  In  growing  num- 
bers— charges  of  administrative  chaos,  bu- 
reaucratic bungling,  waste,  extravagance, 
costly  duplication  of  existing  services,  Inter- 
nal squabbling. 

Cases  of  serious  crime,  violence,  and  racial 
friction  involving  youths  enrolled  In  Job 
Corps  camps  appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Much  criticism  is  being  directed  at  B. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.,  boss  of  the  poverty  war. 
Mr.  Shriver,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  heads  both  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — the  antlpoverty  high 
command — and  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  Congressman  described  Mr.  Shrlver's 
poverty  war  headquarters  as  "an  administra- 
tive shambles.  •  •  •  Nobody  in  that  Office 
seems  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  what." 

OUTLAY  IS  RISING 

Federal  spending  in  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram is  to  run  to  well  over  $1.5  billion  in  the 
year  ahead — more  than  double  the  first 
year's  outlay. 

In  city  after  city,  political  wrangling  over 
control  of  antlpoverty  funds  has  impeded 
programs  which  are  intended  to  help  the 
poor.  The  poor  themselves,  according  to 
some  of  their  spokesmen,  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly disenchanted  with  the  whole 
thing. 

In  some  places,  local  wrath  has  been 
stirred  by  what  one  newspaper  called  the 
maddening  frustrations  of  dealing  with 
Washington  headquarters. 

Chagrin  has  resulted,  too,  from  what  some 
community  leaders  who  are  attempting  to  aid 
the  "war"  effort  reijard  as  a  contemptuous 
attitude   on  the   part  of  Federal   oRlcials. 

Followiii:;  are  examples  of  the  controversy 
and  complaints  to  which  the  attempt  to 
stamp  out  poverty  is  giving  rise  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  Omaha.  Nebr..  an  angry  stir  was  created 
by  a  "confidential"  report  prepared  by  a  pov- 
erty-war official  from  Washington. 

The  report  said  the  Omaha  citizens  who 
volunteered  to  help  get  the  program  started 
were  "power-structure  types,"  "gray-lady 
types"  and  "white  do-gooders." 

The  document  was  prepared  by  Jack  Wil- 
liams, a  special  agent  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  who  was  sent  to  investi- 
gate Greater  Omaha  Community  Action.  Inc., 
the  area's  planning  organization  for  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Although  the  OEO  refused  to  release  Mr. 
Williams'  report  for  publication,  "the  Omaha 
World-Herald"  obtained  a  copy  and  pub- 
lished it — along  with  some  pungent  editorial 
comment. 

Mr.  Williams  described  the  Omaha  "power 
structure"  as  a  "triumvirate  of  corporations." 
of  which  he  mentioned  only  one.  the  North- 
ern Natural  Gas  Co. 


The  report  said  that  both  the  50-member 
GOCA  council  and  Its  15-member  board  of 
directors  were  "topheavy  with  power-struc- 
ture typ>es."  Mr.  Williams  observed  also  that 
the  council  membership  "Includes  many  well- 
meaning  'gray-lady'  types. 

AMONG    negroes:     SKEPTICISM 

The  Federal  official  said  that  "there  Is  no 
confidence  in  GOCA  by  the  Omaha  Negro 
community." 

The  report  was  less  than  flattering  to  J. 
Alan  Hansen,  president  of  the  GOCA  council 
and  personnel  director  of  Northern  Natural 
Gas.    Mr.  Williams  had  this  comment: 

"Hansen  is  somewhat  weak  In  his  orienta- 
tion toward  the  poor — sort  of  an  Edgar  Eisen- 
hower Republican — and  he's  deep  In  the 
gray-flannel-suit  corporate  in-fighting  of  the 
company.  •   •   • 

"Ken  Young,  the  Negro  vice  president  of 
GOCA,  wants  to  quit  now  because  he  views 
Hansen  as  a  weak  reed  who  will  inevitably 
quit,  and  Young  doesn't  want  to  be  in  the 
heir-apparent  position  when  that  happens. 
Mr.  Young  also  caught  a  good  deal  of  flak 
as  an  'Uncle  Tom*  because  of  his  continued 
involvement  with  GOCA  as  Its  critics  grew. 

"These  two  resignations,  if  they  happened 
together,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  GOCA. 
Hansen  would  lead  the  white  do-gooders  off 
the  board,  and  the  departure  of  Young  would 
probably  make  It  tactically  Impossible  for 
any  other  Negro  to  remain  with  GOCA." 

NEWSPAPER'S    LAMENT 

In  Its  editorial,  the  World-Herald  said: 
"GOCA  commanded  substantial  backing 
and  respect  among  Omahans  largely  because 
of  the  kind  of  leadership  it  had— including 
many  good  citizens,  both  white  and  Negro. 
"But  how  Innocent  these  Omahans  were. 
Tliey  have  now  learned  from  Mr.  Williams 
that  white  citizens  who  have  given  of  their 
time  and  energy  iu-e  gray-flannel  suit  types 
and  gray-lady  types  or  merely  white  do- 
gooders.  And  responsible  members  of  the 
Negro  community  are  called  Uncle  Tom, 
simply  for  being  associated  with  GOCA. 

"The  report  has  angered  some  Omahans. 
Perhaps  It  has  dismayed  a  great  many  others 
as  they  reflect  that  the  clairvoyant  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  a  representative  of  the  great  new 
antlpoverty  bureaucracy  that  has  a  great 
deil  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  spend." 

Crime  involving  Job  Corps  trainees  Is  a 
major  headache  for  officials  of  the  antlpov- 
erty program. 

Some  recent  Incidents: 
Five  Negro  youths  from  the  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corps  training  center  at  San  Marcos, 
Tex  ,  were  arrested  in  connection  with  an 
attempted  robbery  and  the  shooting  of  two 
U.S.  Air  Force  military  policemen  at  San 
Antonio. 

One  of  the  wounded  airmen  may  be  per- 
manently blinded.  The  other  was  shot  in 
the  stomach  and  hand.  The  airmen  are 
white. 

At  Camp  Attcrbury.  Ind..  seven  Job  Corps 
enrollees  were  arrested  on  charges  of  sexual 
assault  on  another  trainee. 

Two  other  Job  Corps  youths  at  Camp  At- 
terbury  were  charged  with  assault  after  they 
allegedly  Injured  two  fellow  trainees  In 
fights. 

A  newspaper  In  Columbus,  Ind..  reported 
that  youths  from  Camp  Atterbury  had  at- 
tempted to  buy  guns  while  on  leave  from  the 
camp. 

Two  dropouts  from  the  Job  Corps  were 
arrested  on  burglary  charges  near  Cotulla. 
Tex. 

The  Job  Corps  policy  of  using  Federal 
funds  to  hire  attorneys  for  enrollees  accused 
of  crimes  has  come  under  Are. 

Noting  that  the  taxpayers  are  footing  the 
bill  for  defense  of  the  youths  Involved  In 
the  San  Antonio  shooting,  a  Texas  columnist 
pointed  out  that  when  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  In  trouble  with  the  law. 


they  must  hire  counsel  with  their  own  funds, 
or,  if  broke,  accept  court-appointed  lawyers. 
The  crime  problem  in  the  poverty  war  is 
not  confined  to  the  Job  Corps. 

A  raid  on  a  Job-retraining  center  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. — a  project  set  up  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act — had  this  result: 

Three  men  were  charged  with  possession 
of  marijuana.  Four  were  accused  of  posses- 
sion of  knives.  One  was  charged  with  posses- 
sion of  obscene  literature. 

Racial  antagonism  Is  one  cause  of  vio- 
lence at  Job  Corps  camps. 

Fights  ijetween  white  and  Negro  youths 
at  the  training  center  in  Tongue  Point, 
Oreg.,  resulted  in  a  request  by  Oregon's 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  for  a  Federal  security 
force  to  prevent  more  serious  outbreaks. 

The  camp  administrator  said  that  fighting 
erupted  when  white  enrollees  used  disparag- 
ing language  about  Negro  trainees. 

At  Lewiston,  Calif.,  site  of  California's  first 
Job  Corps  camp,  citizens,  at  a  protest  meet- 
ing, accused  the  Job  Corps  of  reneging  on 
promises  that  no  youths  with  criminal  rec- 
ords would  be  assigned  to  the  camp. 

Lewiston  residents  also  complained  of  such 
Incidents  as  the  knifing  of  one  Job  Corps- 
man  by  another,  gunplay  in  a  parking  lot, 
and  purchases  of  liquor  for  teenage  en- 
rollees. 

Recruiting  procedure  for  the  Job  Corps  has 
drawn  widespread  criticism. 

The  Government,  besides  using  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  pays  some  private  em- 
ployment agencies  $80  for  every  youth  ac- 
cepted as  a  trainee. 

One  charge  made  is  that  some  agencies,  in 
order  to  collect  as  many  $80  fees  as  possible, 
often  conceal  from  Government  screeners  the 
fact  that  some  applicants  have  criminal 
records. 

Standards  for  admission  to  the  Job  Corps — 
which  Is  expected  to  number  40,000  by  the 
end  of  this  year — specifically  bar  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  and  youths  with  serious  emo- 
tional or  psychological  disorders. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  charged,  hundreds  of 
youths  who  have  been  involved  in  serious 
crimes  have  turned  up  at  the  camps. 

Another  complaint  Is  that  $80-a-head 
recruiters  He  to  prospective  enrollees  about 
the  type  of  training  which  Is  available  and 
give  them  a  false  impression  that  life  in  the 
Job  Corps  Is  a  "country  club"  existence. 

A  storm  of  unfavorable  publicity  has 
swirled  around  the  women's  Job  Corps  train- 
ing center  set  up  In  a  resort-type  hotel  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Complaints  of  noise  and  disorder  at  the 
Center  prompted  the  St.  Petersburg  city 
council  to  ask  the  Government  to  vacate  the 
premises. 

The  antlpoverty  program  Is  paying  $225,000 
to  rent  the  hotel  for  18  months.  The  market 
value  of  the  property  has  been  estimated  at 
H50.000  to  $200,000. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  representative 
of  South  Carolina,  had  this  comment  on  the 
St.  Petersburg  training  center : 

"The  girls  get  little  training,  but  do  get 
$30  spending  money  and  $50  put  In  the  bank 
each  month,  special  bus  transportation  to 
the  bank  and  downtown,  and  maid  service. 
They  are  not  even  required  to  help  serve  their 
own  food. 

"On  the  staff  for  this  one  project  are  122 
persons  who  are  paid  more  than  $680,000  per 
year.  These  employees  have  little  experience 
In  the  type  work  required.  Many  of  the  staff 
have  resigned  their  well-paying  jobs  In  dis- 
gust. Many  of  the  trainees  In  this  Integrated 
project  have  been  dismissed  for  chronic  mis- 
behavior, including  fighting  and  drunk- 
enness." 

The  .staff  at  the  center  adds  up  to  one  full- 
time  employee  for  every  two  girls.  According 
to  one  calculation,  expenditures  for  each 
girl— including      housing,      food,      training. 
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transportation,  and  pay — run  to  $7,000  a 
year — considerably  more  than  the  cost  of 
sending  a  girl  to  college  for  a  year. 

Complaints  of  political  favoritism  resulted 
in  the  shutdown  of  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  In  Macoupin  County,  111. 

Ernest  Reiher,  an  editor  of  the  weekly 
Carlinville  Democrat,  charged  that  most  of 
the  youths  In  the  project  were  Ineligible. 

Mr.  Reiher  said  that  some  of  the  selections 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  political  preference 
and  favored  children  of  families  that  voted 
Democratic. 

Investigation  then  disclosed  that  80  of  the 
200  enrollees  in  the  project  were  Ineligible. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Un- 
ion, which  administers  the  antlpoverty  sum- 
mer work  programs  In  32  Illinois  counties, 
said  on  August  10: 

"We  definitely  tried  to  go  too  fast  on  the 
thing.  We  put  too  many  to  work  too  fast. 
We  put  far  too  many  to  work  In  some  places. 
There  definitely  was  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  local  level." 

Said  J.  M.  Watson,  Illinois  coordinator  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  "There  was 
some  political  favoritism." 

The  youths  were  being  paid  $1.25  an  hour 
for  32  hours  of  work  a  week,  the  national  rate 
in  the  Youth  Corps. 

A  comment  by  Representative  Richard  L. 
RouDEBusH,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  on  a 
Veterans'  Administration  directive  authoriz- 
ing treatment  for  Job  Corps  members  in  VA 
hospitals:  "Every  admission  of  a  Job  Corps- 
man  takes  a  bed  away  from  a  veteran." 

The  frustrations  experienced  by  one  city 
in  its  attempts  to  cooperate  in  the  Govern- 
ment's war  on  poverty  are  recounted  In  an 
editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Denver  Post 
on  July  20. 

Excerpts  from  the  editorial,  which  was  en- 
titled "Open  Letter  to  Sargent  Shriver": 

"Dear  Sargent  Shriver:  For  nearly  6 
months.  Denver  has  been  trying  to  get  your 
poverty  agency  to  approve  a  plan  for  a 
neighborhood  health  center  to  help  people 
in  slum  areas  in  this  city  overcome  some  of 
the  health  problems  that  keep  them  poor. 
"For  everyone  Involved  in  this  effort,  the 
experience  of  dealing  with  your  agency  has 
had  a  nightmarish  quality  about  it  and  the 
kind  of  maddening  frustrations  appropriate 
for  a  novel  by  Kafka. 

"As  you  know,  the  frustration  became  so 
intense  last  spring  that  Denver's  Mayor  Cur- 
rigan  felt  obligated  to  complain  about  It  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
threatened  to  keep  Denver  out  of  the  pro- 
gram altogether. 

"Poverty  officials  in  Denver  complain  that 
a  long  series  of  vague  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory messages  from  Washington  left  them 
thoroughly  confused  about  what  your  agency 
wanted. 

"At  one  point,  they  say,  they  were  told  that 
the  proposal  was  about  to  be  approved;  later, 
that  it  would  need  only  minor  revisions;  still 
later,  that  It  would  have  to  be  revised  en- 
tirely •  *  • 

"What  do  you  want  from  us,  Mr.  Shriver? 
What  can  you  accomplish  with  all  this  delay 
except  to  keep  these  extra  health  services 
from  the  poor  of  Denver  and  disillusion  the 
people  of  this  city  with  the  war  on  pov- 
erty? *  •  * 

"This  newspaper  has  supported  the  poverty 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  we  would 
like  to  go  on  supporting  it.  But  the  example 
we  have  had  so  far  of  redtape  and  delay  Is 
enough  to  sour  anyone  on  the  whole  pro- 
gram." 

A  poverty-war  program  that  Is  causing 
more  and  more  controversy  Is  Project  Head 
Start.  In  which  Federal  funds  are  used  to 
underwrite  costs  of  preschool  training  for 
children  of  the  "hard  core"  poor. 

With  the  handling  of  this  project  his  tar- 
get. Representative  Charles  R.  Jonas.  Re- 
publican of  North  Carolina,  described  what 
he  caUed  "a  glaring  example  of  extra  cost 
whenever   the   Federal    Government   Insists 


on  handling  a  local  program  out  of  Wash- 
ington." 

Mr.  Jonas,  pointing  out  that  his  State  al- 
ready had  such  a  program  in  operation  fi- 
nanced by  non-Federal  funds,  said  that  North 
Carolina  applied  for  Federal  money  to  ex- 
pand the  program,  only  to  have  the  applica- 
tion rejected.    The  Congressman  added: 

"The  sole  reason  advanced  by  the  Director 
of  Project  Head  Start  for  rejecting  the  North 
Carolina  plan  was  that  our  plan  was  based 
on  State  administration  of  the  funds  and 
program. 

"It  apparently  did  not  matter  to  the 
Federal  officials  that  the  North  Carolina  pro- 
gram had  been  conducted  by  professional 
and  trained  public-school  teachers  at  a  cost 
of  $30  per  child  and  that  the  federally  di- 
rected program  would  cost  $170  per  child. 

"They  were  not  Interested  In  expanding  a 
well-established  and  efficiently  operating 
program  which  would  cost  $140  per  child  less 
than  the  Federal  program,  but  their  concern 
was  to  retain  control  and  direction  of  the 
program  in  the  hands  of  Federal  officials." 

A  complaint  about  Project  Head  Start  ex- 
pressed by  educators  in  Boston: 

Children  of  hard  core  poor  families  are  not 
being  reached  by  the  project  because,  as  one 
teacher  put  it:  "Nobody  in  their  families 
cares  enough  to  put  them  in  it." 

A  private  day-care  center  for  children  of 
working  parents  in  Indianapolis  has  com- 
plained that  some  of  its  teachers  have  been 
lured  by  higher  salaries  to  an  antlpoverty 
preschool  program. 

An  Incident  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  reported 
In  the  San  Antonio  News: 

A  San  Antonio  physician  refused  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  medical-examination  program 
for  children  Involved  in  Project  Head  Start 
because  she  objected  to  the  speed  with  which 
the  youngsters  were  being  processed. 

The  physician  said  that  some  100  children 
were  rushed  through  in  1  hour.  The  school 
district  Involved,  which  handles  funds  for 
the  project,  pays  $5  for  every  20  examina- 
tions. The  San  Antonio  physician  said  that 
tests  required  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  be  completed  properly  at  the  pace 

egt" 

Adverse  comment  has  been  created  in  some 
areas  by  the  antlpoverty  program's  practice 
of  paying  teachers'  salaries  higher  than  those 
paid  in  public  school  systems. 

Typical  of  this  comment  is  a  statement  by 
a  Texan,  referring  to  the  academic  staff  at 
a  Job   Corps  center: 

"They  have  pulled  out  of  the  school  sys- 
tem good  instructors  and  teachers  with 
master's  degrees.  These  teachers  are  sorely 
needed  In  our  public  schools.  There  Is  quite 
a  lot  of  dissension  among  teachers  about  the 
difference  between  their  salaries  of  $5,000 
and  the  $9,000  a  year  paid  at  Camp  Gary." 

A  prominent  Negro  educator.  Lester  B. 
Granger,  of  Dillard  University,  New  Orleans, 
called  the  antlpoverty  program  a  "slaphappy, 
sloppy,  wasteful  procedure."  Mr.  Granger 
told  the  National  Urban  League  convention: 

"The  fat  should  be  taken  out  of  It.  We 
are  going  to  waste  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
going  Into  It,  just  like  the  New  Deal.  This 
doesn't  mean  I  don't  support  it.  If  we  get 
even  one-third  out  of  It,  it  would  help." 

The  spreading  complaints  about  the  way 
the  poverty  war  is  run  have  been  echoed  In 
strong  criticism  In  Congress,  by  Members 
of  both  parties. 

Some  examples  from  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Representative  Donald  D.  Clancy,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  branded  the  war  "an  ob- 
vious fiasco."  Mr.  Clancy  said:  "There  is 
hardly  an  aspect  of  the  program  that  has  not 
become  mired  In  waste  and  utter  confusion." 

Representative  Edward  J.  Gurney.  Repub- 
lican, of  Florida:  "Funds  have  been  given 
out  without  investigation  to  sham  groups. 
In  areas  where  poverty  Is  almost  unknown." 

Mr.  Gurney  said  that  In  one  such  area.  In 
Ypsllantl.  Mich.,  "over  90  percent  of  the  pop- 


ulation own  their  own  homes,  nearly  every- 
one has  at  least  one  car  and  a  TV  set.  and 
the  average  family  income  is  just  dollars 
short  of  $8,000." 

A  sample  of  political  in-fighting  in  the 
antlpoverty  operation  was  given  by  Repre- 
sentative Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of 
New  York.  Assailing  William  F.  Haddad,  the 
program's  inspector  general.  Mr.  Farbstein 
told  the  House: 

"He  is  the  gentleman  who  ran  against  me 
last  year  and  has  stated  publicly  that  he  Is 
going  to  run  again.  Now  it  is  my  opinion 
that  he  is  subverting  parts  of  this  program 
for  his  own  personal  political  gain.  I  think 
he  is  attempting  to  build  a  personal  political 
organization  out  of  poverty  funds." 

In  spite  of  the  rash  of  criticism  in  Con- 
gress and  from  around  the  country,  the 
heavily  Democratic  Congress  insists  upon 
giving  Mr.  Shriver  more  spending  authority 
than  he  said  he  needed  to  expand  the  war 
against  poverty. 

In  so  doing,  the  legislators  disregard  such 
comment  as  that  of  Representative  Albert 
H.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  who  said: 

"This  program  could  become  not  Just  a 
national  disgrace,  but  a  national  catas- 
trophe."   


A  Poverty  War  Project  Under  Fire: 
Trainino  School  for  "AcrrATORS"? 
Syracuse,  N.Y.— Bitter  controversy  Is 
being  created  here  by  an  antlpoverty  project 
which  teaches  techniques  of  organizing  the 
poor. 

The  project — financed  in  large  part  by 
Federal  funds  under  the  poverty  program- 
Is  the  Community  Action  Training  Center 
at  Syracuse  University. 

The  center's  director.  Prof.  Warren  C. 
Haggstrom.  says  that  its  object  is  to  "create 
organizations  among  low-Income  groups 
that  can  achieve  power  and  exercise  it  in 
their  self-interest." 

Techniques  taught  In  the  project  here  are 
expected  to  be  applied  across  the  country. 
The  mayor  of  Syracuse,  William  F.  Walsh, 
charges  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  center 
Is  to  train  agitators.  Mayor  Walsh  says  the 
center  teaches  "Marxist  doctrines  of  class 
confiict." 

Serving  as  a  paid  consultant  and  lecturer 
in  the  action  training  program  Is  Saul  D. 
Allnsky.  self-styled  "professional  radical," 
who  has  been  a  militant  organizer  of  Ne- 
groes In  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

As  part  of  its  program,  the  center  has 
made  the  Syracuse  Housing  Authority  a 
target. 

Tenants  of  low-income  housing  projects, 
organized  by  trainees  at  the  center,  have 
picketed  and  staged  a  sit-in  to  force  various 
improvements   in  their  living  conditions. 

On  August  10,  a  delegation  of  tenants  met 
with  the  housing  authority  and  presented  a 
long  list  of  new  grievances. 

At  the  end  of  a  3-hour  session,  Charles 
A  Walker,  one  of  the  housing  authority's 
five  commissioners,  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  meeting  would  have  positive  results 
"because  the  organizers,  those  troublemakers 
at  the  center,  won't  allow  it." 

One  organizer  was  arrested  on  a  trespass 
charge  when  he  entered  a  housing  project  to 
attend  a  tenants'  meeting.  He  was  acquit- 
ted, then  brought  suit  against  the  authority, 
charging  false  arrest. 

The  center  began  operations  this  spring. 
The  training  program  requires  a  full  year 
of  participation.  The  center's  official  pro- 
spectxis  says  that  applicants  for  enrollment 
"should  have  a  controlled  but  Intense  anger 
about  continued  injustice  and  should  be 
committed  to  hard  work  for  people  who  are 
grappling  with  apparently  overwhelming 
problems." 
Among  topics  listed  for  discussion: 
"The  extent  to  which  programs  of  com- 
munity   development    and    url>an    renewal 
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benefit  affluent  persons  at  the  expense  of 
low-Income  areas. 

"Consequences  of  poverty  programs  In- 
tended to  make  the  poor  less  troublesome  to 
the  affluent." 

Mr.  Allnsky's  connection  with  the  project 
has  drawn  much  criticism.  Critics  cite  his 
comments  on  the  poverty  war,  published  in 
the  July  Issue  of  Harper's  magazine.  He 
said  that  "the  poverty  program  Is  turning 
into  a  prize  piece  of  political  pornography 
•  •  •  a  huge  political  pork  barrel,  and  a 
feeding  trough  for  the  welfare  Industry." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  very  much  more  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  I  wish  to  outline  what  the 
bill  would  do. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill  last  year,  there 
was  authorized  S412.5  million.  This  in- 
cludes the  Job  Corps  work  training  pro- 
gram and  the  work  study  program. 
There  was  appropriated  $371.5  million, 
which  is  $40  million  less  than  was  au- 
thorized. 

This  year,  the  request  is  for  a  total  of 
$535  million — in  other  words,  $180  mil- 
lion more  in  the  title  I  program,  in  round 
figures,  than  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Earlier  in  his  discus- 
sion, the  Senator  from  Colorado  gave 
the  figures  as  to  what  his  amendment 
would  do;  that  is,  he  told  us  by  what 
amount  it  would  be  cut,  and  that,  after 
the  cut.  there  would  still  be  30  percent 
more  than  was  available  elsewhere:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thirty-eight  per- 
cent more,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thirty-eight  percent 
more.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  original 
budgetary  request  was  on  this  item,  and 
whether  it  was  raised  in  the  House  or 
not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  the  original 
budgetary  item 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  It  was  $1»'2 
billion.  The  House  raised  it  to  $1,895 
million,  which  added  $395  million  to  it. 
The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  then 
added  $150  million  to  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  makes  the  figure  more  than 
twice  what  was  spent  last  year.  The 
House  figure  was  2*72  times  what  we 
spent  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  Senator 
proposes  to  cu^the  amount  which,  after 
the  cut  is  made  by  his  amendment,  will 
still  be  38  percent  more  than  was  avail- 
able last  year;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Continuing  with  the  breakdown,  in 
title  n.  last  year,  $340  million  was  au- 
thorized, and  $259  million  was  appropri- 
ated— a  difference  of  approximately  $81 
million  in  that  figure.  The  proposed 
bill  would  bring  this  up  to  $880  million, 
coimting  in  the  Nelson  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  leave  it  at  $490 
million,  $150  million  more  than  was  au- 
thorized last  year. 

With  respect  to  title  II,  or  the  com- 
munity action  programs.  Including  the 
adult   basic   education  program,   many 


mayors  have  advocated  that  all  commu- 
nity action  programs  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely because  they  are  too  often  used  as 
political  weapons,  Instead  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  poor. 

Under  title  in  last  year  we  authorized 
$35  million  and  actually  spent  $40  mil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  the  authoriza- 
tion. It  was  done  because  authority  was 
given  to  the  Director  to  move  $15  million 
from  one  program  to  another. 

This  takes  care  of  the  rural  loans  and 
migrant  workers.  My  amendment  would 
bring  the  figure  back  to  $35  million. 

Title  V — $150  million  was  put  in  the 
authorization,  and  only  $112  million  was 
spent,  or  some  $38  million  less  than  was 
authorized.  My  amendment  would  bring 
it  back  to  $150  million. 

Title  VI — $10  million  was  authorized 
for  administration;  $9.7  million  was 
actually  spent.  The  bill  proposes  that 
we  put  in  $30  million  for  this  purpose. 
We  triple  the  authorization  for  adminis- 
tration. This  is  one  of  the  weakest  points 
in  the  whole  bill,  not  because  of  lack  of 
money,  but  because  of  the  way  it  is  being 
administered. 

I  would  bring  the  figure  back  to  $10 
million.  Our  primary  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide money  to  help  the  poor,  not  the 
bureaucrats.  That  is  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
general  increase  in  authorizations  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  refiects  two  primary 
considerations.  First,  all  programs  last 
year  operated  only  over  a  9-month 
period.  Second,  none  of  these  programs 
existed  at  all  before  last  year.  Each 
started  from  scratch — at  zero.  If  we  are 
to  carry  these  same  programs  over  the 
present  year  we  must  therefore  do  more 
than  just  provide  funds  for  a  full  12 
months.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
each  of  these  programs  started  this  year 
with  a  capability  that  did  not  exist  when 
they  started  operations  last  year. 

Last  year  we  began  with  no  organiza- 
tion, no  procedures,  no  Job  Corps  centers 
in  operation,  no  community  action  a.s,en- 
cies.  no  approved  State  plans.  All  of 
these  things  now  exist.  They  represent 
resources  that  have  been  created.  They 
should  be  used. 

This  year,  each  month,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  just  a  little  better  than  we 
did  in  a  comparable  month  last  year  in 
reaching  the  35  million  people  living  in 
poverty.  Certainly,  there  Is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  this.  Certainly,  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  less. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
authorizations  in  the  bill  are  designed  to 
allow  leeway  for  many  program  improve- 
ments. They  are  framed  on  the  prop- 
osition that  there  should  be  time  for  staff 
and  effort  that  is  not  focused  simply  on 
producing  more  and  more  grants.  In 
fact,  if  we  were  talking  about  sheer  pro- 
duction— about  what  is  mathematically 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  program  rates 
attained  last  year — we  would  not  be  talk- 
ing about  a  $1.5  billion  authorization. 
We  would  be  talkincc  about  a  $2  billion  or 
perhaps  even  a  $4  billion  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill,  which  is 
primarily  before  us.  with  some  revision 
having  been  made  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, called  for  the  amount  of  $1,895 
million.    The  bill  now  before  us,  as  It 


comes  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  calls  for  $1,650  million. 
It  has  already  been  substantially  re- 
duced from  the  amount  of  money  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  The  administra- 
tion has  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  This 
amount  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  our  committee  added 
$150  million  to  one  item,  to  bring  the  sum 
total  to  $1,650  million. 

I  hope  the  amendments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  8283,  the  "Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965,"  constitutes  the 
most  flagrant  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity by  the  Congress  to  date. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  year,  and  its  history  provides  a  catalog 
of  futility,  abuses,  political  partisanship, 
wastefulness,  slipshod  administration 
and  scandal. 

Salaries  and  administrative  expense 
are  out  of  all  rational  proportion.  There 
is  a  proliferation  of  supergrade  positions, 
having  reached  a  proportion  of  1  to  18 
employees,  compared  to  the  ratio  of  1 
supergrade  position  to  1,000  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  one  county  in  New  Jer- 
sey, that  out  of  a  grant  of  $67,000,  all 
but  $15,000  was  earmarked  for  salaries 
and  administrative  expenses. 

The  taxpayers'  money  is  being  squan- 
dered on  an  unprecedented  scale  even  for 
this  fiscally  irresponsible  administration. 
In  the  Head  Start  program,  expenses  are 
running  as  much  as  $275  per  pupil  for  3 
months  preschool  instruction,  equal  to 
the  cost-per-pupil  per  full  school  year  in 
the  public  schools,  in  communities 
where  the  monthly  tuition  in  established 
kindergartens  is  only  $18. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  war 
on  poverty  has  proved  to  be  a  political 
grab  bag  and  a  program  to  finance  a  war 
on  the  existing  iiolitical  and  social  order 
in  the  United  States.  Even  the  liberal 
New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  review 
of  the  poverty  centers  in  New  York,  con- 
cluded that  "there  is  at  least  as  much 
basis  for  fear  now  that  the  centers  will 
turn  into  launching  pads  for  systematic 
political  warfare  against  city  hall,  the 
schools,  and  all  established  society."' 

The  Job  Corps  camps  established  by 
the  poverty  czar  have  repeatedly  pro- 
vided public  scandal  headlines  for  the 
press. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Pla.,  the  Women's 
Job  Corps  Training  Center,  housed  in 
a  plush  oceanside  hotel  rented  for  $12,- 
500  per  month,  was  revealed  to  be  little 
more  than  a  paid  vacation  at  the  beach 
for  the  approximately  125  girls  between 
ages  16  and  21  residing  there.  The  girls 
get  little  training,  but  do  get  $30  spend- 
ing money  and  $50  put  in  the  bank  each 
month,  special  bus  transportation  to  the 
beach  and  downtown,  and  maid  service. 
They  are  not  even  required  to  help  serve 
their  own  food.  On  the  staff  for  this  one 
project  are  122  persons  who  are  paid 
more  than  $680,000  per  year.  These  em- 
ployees have  little  experience  in  the  type 
work  required.  Many  of  the  staff  have 
resigned  their  well-paying  Jobs  in  dis- 
gust. Many  of  the  trainees  in  this  inte- 
grated project  have  been  dismissed  for 
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chronic  misbehavior,  including  fighting 
and  drunkenness. 

It  is  quite  symbolic,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  directorship  of  this  billion-dollar 
fiasco  rates  as  only  a  part-time  job.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable,  however,  that  any 
bureaucratic  administrator  could  so  foul 
up  even  such  an  ill-conceived  program  as 
the  war  on  poverty  when  he  only  works 
at  it  part  time. 

Faced  with  such  a  miserable  mess,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have 
come  up  with  two  major  changes- 
double  the  money  being  squandered  and 
eliminate  the  minor,  but  only  sensible 
brake  on  the  program,  the  Governor's 
veto.  It  is  almost  beyond  belief,  but  this 
horrendous  program  is  in  the  process  of 
being  made  worse. 

There  is  only  one  sensible  remedy,  only 
one  responsible  remedy — to  reject  the  bill 
and  the  entire  program.  The  Senate 
should  vote  the  bill  down, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  requested  and  has  been  granted 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Since  Senators  will 
have  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber  for 
the  vote,  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  have  a  live  quorum  call  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  then  have  2  or  3  minutes  in 
which  to  explain  his  amendment  and 
then  ask  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  suggested  is  an  emi- 
nently sound  and  sensible  move,  and  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does  so,  will  he  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  made  the  suggestion 
because  many  Senators  are  busy  in  com- 
mittees. They  do  not  and  will  not  know 
what  the  amendments  proposed  are.  I 
believe  that  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  are  highly  im- 
portant, and.  therefore,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  is  willing  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Vermont.  I.  too,  believe  that  it  is 
a  sensible  suggestion,  and  I  assure  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  that  we  are 
not  following  the  proposed  procedure  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  I  merely  wish  Sen- 
ators to  know  what  they  will  be  voting  on 
before  they  are  required  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  taken  an  extraor- 
dinarily modest  amount  of  time  for  what 
in  his  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
many  others  represents  an  important 
question  which  should  be  probed  and 
answered.  The  Senator  need  have  no 
self-consciousness  whatever  for  doing 
what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colox'ado  request  that  he 
be  permitted  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  losing  his  right  to  the 

fioor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment have  been  ordered — and  I  assure 
Senators  that  I  shall  not  take  more  than 
3  minutes  when  Senators  arrive  in  the 
Chamber— I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorvun  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  211  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hayden  Murphy 

Ailott  Hlckenlooper  Muskle 

Anderson  HUl  Nelson 

Bartlett  Holland  Pastore 

Bass  Hruska  Pearson 

Bayh  Inouye  Pell 

Bennett  Jackson  Prouty 

Bible  Javlts  Proxmire 

Boggs  Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 

Brewster  Jordan,  Idaho  Rlblcoff 

Burdlck  Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Byrd  W.Va.  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Russell,  Ga. 

Cannon  Kuchel  Russell.  S.C. 

Carlson  Lausche  Saltonstall 

Case  Long,  Mo.  Scott 

Cooper  Long.  La.  Simpson 

Cotton  Magnuson  Smathers 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Smith 

Domlnlck  McClellan  Stennls 

Douglas  McGovern  Symington 

Eastland  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Ellender  McNamara  Thurmond 

Ervln  Metcalf  Tower 

Fannin  Miller  Tydlngs 

Fong  Mondale  V71111ams,  N.J. 

Fulbrlght  Monroney  Williams,  Del. 

Gore  Montoya  Yarborough 

Gruenlng  Morse  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Harris  Morton  Young,  Ohio 
Hart                      Moss 
Hartke                  Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap* 
predate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  permitting  me  to  call  this 
live  quorum.  I  told  him  at  the  time  I 
would  only  take  3  minutes  to  explain 
my  amendments  when  more  Senators 
were  present,  and  then  the  Senate  could 
vote. 


I  shall  give  a  breakdown  of  my  amend- 
ments. 

Last  year  under  title  I  of  the  program 
Congress  appropriated  $371.5  million. 
My  amendments,  if  adopted,  would  au- 
thorize $412.5  million,  which  is  consid- 
erably more  than  was  appropriated. 

Under  title  II  of  last  year,  Congress 
appropriated  $259.1  million.  My  amend- 
ments, if  adopted,  would  authorize  $490 
million. 

Last  year  under  title  III  Congress 
appropriated  $40.7  million.  If  my 
amendments  were  adopted,  they  would 
authorize  at  this  time  $35  million,  with 
the  right  of  the  Director  to  transfer  $15 
million  from  other  programs  to  the  rural 
program. 

Under  title  V  last  year  Congress  ap- 
propriated $112  million.  My  amend- 
ments, if  adopted,  would  authorize  $150 
million. 

Under  "Administration"  last  year  $9.7 
million  was  appropriated.  Under  my 
amendments,  $10  million  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

If  my  amendments  were  adopted,  an 
expansion  of  some  38  percent,  over  what 
was  spent  last  year  would  be  permitted. 
At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  cut- 
ting back  on  what  is  proposed  by  approx- 
imately $630  million,  so  there  would  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  proposed 
authorization  but  a  substantial  increase 
in  what  was  spent  last  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  authorization  asked  for  this 
year  and  the  amount  provided  in  the 
Senator's  amendments? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  amount  author- 
ized last  year  was  $947.5  million.  My 
amendments,  if  adopted,  would  add  $150 
million.  The  bill  as  proposed  would  au- 
thorize $1,650  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  immediately  prior  to  the 
last  vote,  on  my  amendment.  I  was  dis- 
cussing in  summary  form  what  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  do.  I 
have  a  table  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  at  that 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Breakdown  of  authorization  under  Dominick  amendment 
IDollars  in  millions] 


Title 


I 

II 
III 

V 
VI 


Youth  programs 

Commiinity  action  programs. 

Rural  programs  '.   

Work  experience --■ 

Administration  .- 


Appro- 
priated in 
flscal  19C5 


Total. 


5371.  5 

259.1 

M0.7 

112.0 

9.7 


Authoriza- 
tion under 
Dominick 
amendment 


$412.5 

M9fl.O 

»36.0 

160.0 

10.0 


Amount  of 
increase 


$41.0 
2y0.9 


38.0 
6.3 


Percent  of 
increase 


11 


34 
3 


Proposed 

committee 

authori?^- 

tlon 


S53S 

880 

55 

160 

30 


793.0 


1, 097. 5 


304.5 


38 


1.650 


I  This  includes  an  increase  of  $160  million  for  th^J^Jf""  "To'^tKllion  from  other  parts  of  the  act  to  carry  out 

NoTE.-Adoption  would  place  authorization  $304.6  mUlion  over  1965  expenditures  and  $552.5  million  less  than 
proposed  committee  authorization. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  commented  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado by  stating  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was  reasonable  and  re- 
alistic. 

To  cut  back  the  program  to  the  level 
of  authorizations  presently  existing 
would  do  immeasurable  harm  to  the  war 
on  poverty. 

We  have  heard  many  complaints  about 
the  program — some  of  them  real,  some 
of  them  fanciful. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  this  is  a  new 
program  in  existence  for  less  than  a 
year. 

I  believe  the  program  has  made  re- 
markable progress. 

However,  it  would  be  totally  incon- 
sistent, even  with  the  complaints  that 
have  been  voiced  against  the  program, 
to  put  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity in  a  financial  straitjacket. 

The  amounts  recommended  by  the 
committee  are  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  and  the  needs  of  OEO. 
They  are  below  the  amounts  recom- 
mended in  the  House  bill  by  $245  mil- 
lion— almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

We  must  give  OEO  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  the  a.-'signments  given  it  by 
the  President  and  by  Congress.  There- 
fore. I  sincerely  hope  the  amendments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
does  the  Senate  bill  compare  with  the 
President's  recommendation? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  contains  the 
President's  recommendation  plus  $150 
million  added  in  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
$150  million  over  the  President's  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubercer]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  40, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  212  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Allott 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bennett 

Holland 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

Ellender 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Fong 

Pearson 
NAYS— 51 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bass 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Burdlck 

"Long.  Mo. 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Mau:nuson 

Randolph 

Case 

Mansfield 

Rlbicoff 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Pul  bright 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Oore 

McNamara 

Symington 

Gruenlng 

Motcalf 

Tvdings 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Byrd.  Va. 

Curtis 

McQee 

Church 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    387 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modified  version  of  my 
amendment  No.  387. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

DISAPPROVAL   OP   PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 


Inserting  "of  part  B"  before  "of  title  I"  and 
(2)  striking  out  "and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved, 
has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and, 
after  public  hearing  in  which  the  Governor 
or  his  authorized  representative  Is  given  an 
opportunity  to  appear,  found  by  the  Director 
to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  present 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  modification  is? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  will  explain  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     And  the   modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  a  modification. 
It  differs  from  the  printed  amendment 
only  by  inserting  page,  line,  and  section 
numbers.  There  is  no  other  modification 
in  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
deals  with  the  question  of  veto  by  Gov- 
ernors of  community  action  programs  in 
their  States. 

The  range  of  choice  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  issue  will  be  complete,  because 
I  understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
my  amendment  the  amendment  which  he 
offered  in  committee. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  complete  range 
of  choices  which  will  be  offered  for  Sen- 
ators to  make.  The  first  is  to  eliminate 
the  Governor's  veto  altogether  in  rela- 
tion to  community  action  programs. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
eorough] — who  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
in  error — proposed  an  amendment  to  re- 
move the  veto  by  Governors  in  com- 
munity action  programs.  But  it  retained 
the  Governor's  veto  for  VISTA  and  the 
Job  Corps.  It  was  adopted  by  a  close 
vote  of  8  to  7  in  committee  and  incor- 
porated in  the  bill.  That  is  what  the 
bill  now  before  us  provides. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  insert  into 
the  bill  a  provision  which  allows  a  veto 
of  community  action  programs  by  the 
Governor,  but  the  Governor,  having 
vetoed,  may  be  overruled  by  the  Director 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportimity 
after  public  hearing.  That  is  the  second 
choice  available  to  the  Senate,  which  is 
incorporated  in  my  amendment. 

The  third  choice  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  restore  the  original  provisions 
of  the  act,  which  provides  a  Governor's 
veto  of  community  action  programs,  by 
striking  out  the  provision  in  the  bill  re- 
lating to  that  subject.  That  choice  will 
be  proposed  in  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  So 
the  Senate  will  have  before  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  retain  the  system  now 
in  the  law.  The  first  vote  will  be  on  this 
question. 

On  the  second  vote.  Senators  will  have 
a  choice  to  adopt  what  I  recommend, 
namely,  allowing  the  Governor  to  veto, 
but  permitting  him  to  be  overruled  by 
the  Director,  after  a  public  hearing. 

The  third  choice,  which  is  presented 
If  both  amendments  are  rejected.  Is  to 
vote  to  end  the  veto  on  communty  action 
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programs  altogether.  That  provision 
has  been  reported  by  a  one-vote  margin 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  ,  ... 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  House  did. 
This  is  very  important.  The  House 
adopted  my  plan  of  allowing  the  Gover- 
nor to  veto,  but  giving  the  Director 
power  to  overrule  the  veto,  but  it  did  not 
provide  for  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Director  could  do  so.  The  only  change 
I  have  made  in  the  House  provision— or 
compromise,  if  we  may  call  it  that— is  to 
include  provision  for  a  public  hearing. 
Other  than  that,  there  is  no  change. 

So.  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  can  be 
said  that  I  am  offering  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  House  provi- 
sion; the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough] is  offering  the  Senate  what  is 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  striking  out 
the  veto  provision  altogether  in  com- 
munity action  programs;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  will 
offer  the  Senate  the  choice  of  restoring 
to  the  bill  what  is  now  in  the  law. 

To  say  a  word  on  the  merits,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  something  of  a  di- 
lemma in  Federal-State  relations  that 
makes  such  programs  as  this  vulnerable. 
It  is  fair  to  say  to  Senators  of  judgment 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  political  influence,  cor- 
ruption, money  waste,  and  inept  admin- 
istration, probably  the  range  of  peril  to 
this  program  is  as  great  as  or  greater 
than  any  domestic  program  which  we 
have     Therefore,   it  seems  to   me   the 
lines   between    the   State   and   Federal 
Governments   should   in   this    area    be 
rpsDCCtcd 

A  strong  argument  has  been  made  on 
the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
against  an  absolute  Governor's  veto. 
The  argument  has  not  been  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  Governor's  veto 
power  has  actually  been  overused.  In 
fact,  the  veto  power  has  not  been  over- 
used. Vetoes  occurred  only  in  Texas, 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Montana  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program.  I  would  not 
consider  that  an  overuse,  considering 
the  number  of  projects  started,  which 
the  Director  testified  was  approximately 

5.000.  ^.     .     ^ 

What   the  administration  objects  to 
most  is  that  in  some  places  the  threat  of 
the  Governor's  veto  is  constantly  raised; 
that    it    is    used    as    a    basis    for    de- 
manding   that    a    particular    program 
be     shaped     in     a     certain     way;     so 
that   the   Governor   really   shapes   the 
program,  rather  than  the  Director  of 
OEO  or  the  applicant  agencies:  so  that 
the  Governor  does  not  have  to  veto  in 
order  to  control  the  program  in  his  State. 
The  essence  of   the  argument  is  that 
permitting  this  to  continue  would  de- 
press the  range,  nature,  and  size  of  the 
community  action  programs  which  are 
established  in  a  number  of  States.    The 
Governor  does  not  have  to  use  the  veto ; 
the  mere  existence  of  the  power  to  use 
it  is  enough.    That  is  what  the  admin- 
istration argues. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  that  dilemma 
and  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  incubus 
of  a  Governor's  complete  power  to  veto, 
taking  into  consideration  State  policies 


and  attitudes  which  perhaps  might  be 
more  conservative  than  otherwise,  I  have 
opposed  the  provision  of  an  infiexible 
Governor's  veto.  I  was  regretful  and 
rather  rueful  that  last  year,  in  the  orig- 
inal antipoverty  bill,  the  Director  did 
not  adopt  a  proposal  I  made  on  that 
score.  In  my  opinion,  he  unwisely  re- 
jected it.  The  result  was  that  the  bill 
as  passed  provided  for  an  absolute  veto, 
and  the  Director  could  do  nothing  about 
it  until  the  act  came  back  before  the 
Congress. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  is  a 
compromise  between  those  who  say,  "Do 
not  worry  about  the  Governors,  because 
OEO  consults  with  them,"  and  those  who 
say  the  Governor  must  have  an  absolute 
veto.    Under  my  amendment  the  Gover- 
nor can  risk  political  damage  by  a  veto. 
When  a  Governor  vetoes  a  program,  the 
Dkector  can  override  the  veto  after  a 
puDlic  hearing,  which  insures  that  the 
matter  will  be  put  in  the  public  domain. 
I  believe  that  would  result  in  a  salutory 
kind  of  action.     I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  provide  for  an  absolutely  inflexible 
veto  power  by  a  Governor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator's  solution  to 
this  vexing  problem  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  very  sound  one.  I  have  heard  the 
argument  that  it  will  likely  work  when 
we  are  dealing  with  weak  Governors,  but 
in  the  case  of  intransigent  Governors, 
such  as  Governor  Connally,  of  Texas,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful  and  the  veto 
will  have  to  be  overridden. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  comment  on 
that  point.  ^. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  Director.  If  we  have  a 
strong  Director  in  Washington  who  is 
not  afraid  to  take  on  a  Governor  in  the 
public  domain,  he  would  have  the  power 
to  handle  it.  If  we  have  a  weak  Director, 
he  should  be  fired  if  he  does  not  feel  con- 
vinced enough  about  the  program  to 
overrule  an  unjustified  veto  by  a  State 
Governor. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
would  be  effective,  assuming  that  we  have 
a  degree  of  determination  on  both  sides 
which  is  relatively  equal.  If  we  do  not 
have  that  degree  of  determination  in  the 
Federal  Establishment,  we  had  better 
soon  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.    MURPHY.     Mr.    President.    wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr  MURPHY.  There  has  been  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Governors.  In 
their  conference,  approval  was  expressed 
on  their  part  with  only  one  abstention, 
which  happened  to  be  my  Governor. 
Ill  trying  to  find  out  the  reason  for  his 
abstention,  we  find  that  the  program  is 
in  such  a  confused  state  in  California— 
the  No.  1  State  of  the  Union— that  the 
Governor  would  rather  not  be  involved 
in  having  to  make  decisions.  This  is 
the  onlv  reason  I  could  get  for  his  vote. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  condition  which 
exists,  I  believe. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  Governors  be  responsible  to  the  peo- 


ple within  their   States.    They  should 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  pro- 
grams taking  place  within  their  States. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia.   Let  me  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  naturally— and  I  do  not  use  that 
word  "naturally"  invidiously — the  Gov- 
ernors wish  the  veto   retained  exactly 
as  it  is  in  the  law.    If  Governors  could 
vote  in  the  Senate  today,  they  would 
vote  to  sustain  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  and  keep  the  veto  as  it  is 
at  present. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  adopted 
the  resolution,  as  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  just  stated,  at  their  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  meeting,  to  that  effect.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  will,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  wish  to  put  that  resolution 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  realize  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  trying  to 
find  some  ground  to  satisfy  the  various 
elements,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  his 
amendment  prevails,  if  there  is  a  strong 
administrator,  as  he  suggests,  it  makes 
a  complete  nullity  of  the  so-called  Gov- 
ernor's authority. 

If  there  is  a  strong  administrator,  he  is 
a  strong  bureaucrat.  As  such,  history 
shows  that  he  will  override  local  inter- 
ests in  the  interests  of  bureaucratic  au- 
thority in  Washington. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  anything  except  go  through 
another  round  of  motions.  The  last 
word  lies  in  the  administrator,  if,  for 
various  reasons,  sometimes  obscure  and 
sometimes  plain,  he  is  determined  to  put 
a  great  deal  of  money  into  a  program  in 
a  State  and  goes  right  ahead  to  do  it, 
regardless  of  what  the  Governor  would 
say. 

I  therefore  very  much  favor  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  in  his  own  State,  because 
I  know  of  States  where  it  is  felt  that  a 
program  is  absolutely  foolish  and  waste- 
ful, and  is  not  being  properly  directed, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Governors  feel 
that  their  influence  must  result  in  a 
proper  application. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  that  I  cannot  endeavor 
to  persuade  him  from  his  conviction  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Governor. 
I  would  not  try  to  do  that,  but  I  can  an- 
swer for  my  amendment. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  how  strong 
a  personaUty  the  Director  my  be.  the 
requirement  of  a  public  hearing  and  the 
fact  that  a  State  Governor's  veto  would 
have  to  be  overridden  are  in  our  society 
and  the  way  we  operate,  a  very  effective 
sanction.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  a  Director  any  stronger 
minded  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  yet  we  know  very  well  that,  ex- 
posed to  public  feelings  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject, even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has,  on  occasion,  given  ground, 
and  will  again  do  so. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  sanction 
which  I  have  included,  which  allows  the 
Governor  to  veto  and  affords  a  public 
hearing,  enables  a  case  to  be  made— the 
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way  we  are  organized  in  this  country — 
so  that  it  would  be  tough  for  even  the 
strongest  administrator  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  veto,  unless  he  has  a  very  good 
case.  Anyone  can  be  arbitrary,  but,  gen- 
erally, if  he  is,  an  administrator  does 
not  last  very  long  in  Washington,  or  he 
finds  many  other  things  happening  to 
him — such  as  what  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees can  do  to  him,  what  speeches 
made  in  the  Hoixse  and  Senate  can  do  to 
him — which  can  make  life  miserable. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  had  great 
experience  in  government.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  mighty  strong  case 
if  the  Director  is  going  to  use  his  naked 
power  to  override  a  Governor's  veto  after 
a  good  case  for  that  veto  has  been  made 
in  public  hearings. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have  all 
seen  many  examples  of  powerful,  sensi- 
ble, and  logical  arguments  being  used 
against  a  proposal  which  is  considered 
to  be  indefensible;  yet  a  bureaucrat  will 
override  it  and  put  it  into  effect,  anyway. 
Those  examples  are  numerous.  It  is 
often  one  of  the  characteristics  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  thinking  more  about  per- 
mitting the  people  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  home  areas,  rather  than 
from  a  remote  spot  in  Washington.  For 
that  reason.  I  favor  the  Governor's  veto 
being  retained,  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  things  which 
is  troublesome  about  the  existing  tight 
Governors'  veto  provision,  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  has  been  discussing,  is  that 
Governors — including  the  Governor  of 
my  own  State — have  been  kept  in  the 
dark  about  programs  until  the  programs 
were  all  completed  and  suddenly  an- 
nounced in  Washington  and  then  were 
submitted  to  them  for  approval  within 
30  days.  Then  the  Governors  had  the 
very  sad  responsibility  of  either  taking 
an  entire  program  or  leaving  it,  in  the 
face  of  built-up  public  opinion  within 
their  States. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have  al- 
ready had  some  experience  along  that 
line  in  my  State.  We  have  had  busy 
people  running  around  the  State  of  Iowa 
searching  for  pockets  of  poverty.  I  have 
talked  with  some  citizens  in  a  certain 
county  in  Iowa,  and  they  told  me  that 
those  busy  people  had  discovered  a 
pocket  of  poverty  in  the  county,  that 
they  had  found  a  substantial  number 
of  p>eople  in  the  county  who  were  pov- 
erty stricken. 

This  county  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  agricultural  income  counties  in 
the  State.  When  the  people  of  that 
county  found  out  about  it,  they  expressed 
Rreat  surprise.  They  said.  "If  this  is 
poverty,  we  certainly  enjoy  it,  because 
we  have  been  living  'high  on  the  hog' 
here,  and  we  did  not  know  that  we  were 
poverty-stricken  people." 

Nonetheless,  the  Administrator  says, 
"You  are  a  poverty-stricken  county  and, 
therefore,  we  are  coming  in  to  pour 
money  into  your  county."  The  people 
were  astounded,  because  this  was  the 
first  they  had  ever  thought  that  they 
were  living  in  a  p>overty-stricken  area. 

That  is  a  characteristic  of  a  bureauc- 
racy.   They  have  to  have  something  to 


do  to  spend  their  money.  They  have  to 
have  something  to  do  to  carry  out  their 
programs.  That  is  why  I  would  prefer 
that  the  Governors  have  their  veto. 
Even  if  they  do  not  exercise  their  veto 
power,  abuses  may  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  various  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  much  longer,  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  where  the  veto  has  been  used  in 
this  past  year.  It  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  used  only  four  times. 

It  was  used  in  Texas  to  veto  a  30- 
county  neighborhood  youth  corps  rural 
project.  It  was  used  in  Alabama  to  veto 
a  community  action  program  for  Bir- 
mingham. It  was  used  in  Florida  to  veto 
a  Head  Start  program  for  preschool  chil- 
dren in  Miami.  It  was  used  in  Montana 
to  veto  a  rural  neighborhood  youth  corps 
project. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  fact  that  my  amend- 
ment provides  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
compromise,  going  as  far  as  we  can  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  Governors  in 
the  States,  and  to  put  the  Director  of  the 
antipoverty  program  to  his  proof,  with- 
out giving  the  Governor  the  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death  over  community 
action  programs.  That  is  the  main  point 
of  the  proposal:  enabling  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  some  responsibility 
toward  poverty  within  each  State,  if  the 
case  is  strong  enough,  not  only  to  con- 
vince the  Director,  but  to  stand  up  under 
the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion,  which  will 
come  about  through  the  public  hearing 
provided  for  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  voted  to  eliminate  the 
Governor's  veto  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Community  Action  and 
Adult  Basic  Education  programs.  You 
will  recall  that  the  veto  was  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  debate 
last  year  after  several  votes  on  various 
proposals  to  provide  for  review  by  the 
Governors.  These  votes  were  by  narrow 
margins  and  indicated  the  careful  con- 
sideration given  the  issue  and  the  ex- 
treme division  on  the  various  proposals. 

Some  of  the  fears  and  argxmients  ex- 
pressed then  were  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended discussion  in  committee  when  the 
action  of  last  year  was  reversed.  Spe- 
cifically, the  committee  was  concerned 
about  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  veto  by 
some  Governors  to  kill  meritorious  pro- 
grams. Although  the  number  of  vetoes 
was  small,  I  believe  four,  it  was  felt  the 
threat  of  veto  was  used  to  alter  programs 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  State  Governor  in 
more  cases.  As  we  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report,  the  veto  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor discretion  over  local  programs  and 
affairs  over  which,  under  State  law,  he 
normally  has  no  direct  control  and  for 
which  he  is  not  directly  responsible. 

Since  the  Federal  law  prescribes  no 
criteria,  his  discretion  Is  unquestionable. 
Further,  and  most  important,  the  veto 
power  is  without  precedent  In  any  Fed- 
eral program  where  Federal  assistance  is 
given  to  a  local  community.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  Federal  programs  dealing  di- 


rectly with  municipality  are:  Commu- 
nity facilities,  urban  renewal,  public 
housing.  Federal  aid  to  airports,  and  the 
impacted  education  aid  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  no  veto  power  over  these  pro- 
grams, which  are  similar  in  nature,  and 
the  Governor  should  not  have  the  veto 
power  under  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not. 
that  the  amendment  which  is  In  the  bill 
was  carried  in  committee  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  that  was 
the  vote  in  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   391 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  391,  and  offer  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  Javits  amend- 
ment No.  387. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  inclusive.  Renum- 
ber sections  16  to  31  as  15  to  30.  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment:  Carlson,  Dominick, 
Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Murphy, 
Prouty,  Pearson,  Cotton,  Scott. 
Lausche.  Dirksen,  Saltonstall,  Tower, 
Miller,  Thurmond,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Senator  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  also  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment,  to  restore  the  lan- 
guage of  section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  its  original  form  as 
enacted  by  Congress  last  year. 

I  shall  make  only  a  short  statement 
at  this  time.  I  consider  it  a  highly  im- 
portant amendment.  It  has  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  Grovernors' 
conference. 

Section  209(c)  gave  the  Governors  of 
the  States  a  veto  power  over  community 
action.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
adult  basic  education  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  language  of  the  bill  as  amended 
and  passed  by  the  House  last  month  vir- 
tually wiped  out  this  veto  authority  by 
giving  the  OEO  Director  power  to  over- 
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ride  any  veto  after  review.  Obviously, 
this  would  give  the  Governors  only  a  lim- 
ited power  of  veto  at  best. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  gone  even  further.  Over  minority 
objection,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended language  which  completely  elim- 
inates any  vestige  of  the  veto  authority 
granted  to  the  Governors  in  the  existing 
law.  They  could  not  even  force  a  review 
or  delay  of  any  project  proposed  in  their 
States. 

The  mere  presence  of  the  veto  power 
in  the  act — even  if  it  is  never  used — 
assures  that  the  views  and  experienced 
counsel  of  the  respective  Governors  will 
be  considered  in  the  planning  of  such 
projects.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Without  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
veto,  there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of 
State  participation  or  cooperation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  Even  if  a  proposed 
community  action  or  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  project  were  clearly  un- 
sound, a  Governor  would  be  powerless  to 
stop  it  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
The  record  of  the  antipoverty  cam- 
paign is  already  bulging  with  shocking 
examples  of  waste  and  confusion  result- 
ing from  ill-conceived  projects  that  were 
beguruin  haste  without  proper  consulta- 
tion with  State  authorities.  If  ever  there 
was  a  Federal  program  that  needed 
tightening  up,  this  is  surely  one. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  like  myself, 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Gov- 
ernors of  their  States  in  the  past.  I 
know  they  will  agree  with  me  that  their 
offices  had  more  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  going  on  in  their 
States  than  did  the  newly  established 
offices  in  Washington. 

The  Governor  of  a  State,  after  all,  is 
elected  to  represent  all  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  He  is  the  chief  executive  and 
administrative  official  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  State's  business.  And,  in 
that  role,  the  Governor  is  quite  obviously 
the  one  person  who  is  best  equipped  to 
.serve  as  the  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  people  in  a  joint 
effort  against  poverty. 

A  Governor's  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  his  own  State's  conditions  and  people 
cannot  help  but  be  more  accurate  and 
timely  than  that  of  a  Federal  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  this  arrangement 
worked  quite  well.  During  my  service  as 
Governor  I  had  occasions  to  make  sug- 
gestions about  the  antipoverty  program 
in  our  State  to  the  director  of  the  OEO 
which  he  accepted.  Likewise,  the  di- 
rector counseled  with  me  about  proj- 
ect planning  and  advanced  his  views. 
Tliis  interchange  was  beneficial  for  the 
program. 

Since  I  had  a  veto  power,  I  noted  that 
the  Director  abided  by  my  suggestions. 
Without  that  veto  power.  I  am  not 
sure  what  would  have  happened. 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  veto  power  of  the  Governors  over 
Job  Corps  or  VISTA  programs  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  this  amendment  or  by  the  com- 
mittee's version  of  the  bill.  These  two 
major  aspects  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 


gram are  contained  in  other  sections  of 
the  act,  and  the  existing  veto  authority 
remains. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
veto  power  of  the  Governors  provided 
in  the  existing  law  and  which  my  amend- 
ment would  maintain  is  too  arbitrary  and 
far  reaching.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
example,  that  it  opens  the  way  for  a 
Governor  to  block  any  poverty  project  for 
petty,  personal,  or  political  reasons. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  and  unjustified 
argument  that  demeans  the  integrity  of 
all  50  Governors  of  our  States.  It  is  re- 
futed by  the  record. 

The  veto  power  in  this  section  of  the 
act  has  been  exercised  on  only  four  oc- 
casions since  the  entire  antipoverty  pro- 
gram began.  And  in  each  case,  clear  and 
cogent  reasons  were  advanced  by  the 
Governors  to  justify  their  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear  and 
available  in  each  of  these  actions  none  of 
these  vetoes  would  appear  to  have  been 
dictated  by  any  reasons  other  than  a 
desire  for  proper  administration  and  a 
justified  concern  over  administrative 
costs. 

Without  going  any  further  Into  this 
particular  matter,  let  me  say  merely  that 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  reasoning 
of  the  three  Governors  in  each  instance, 
rather  than  any  politically  motivated 
attacks  upon  them  from  partisan  quar- 
ters. 

As  for  the  Governors  themselves,  the 
Senate  surely  Is  aware  that  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  which  met  last 
month  in  Minneapolis,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Congress  to  preserve  the 
veto  power  in  the  current  law. 

This  resolution  was  personally  en- 
dorsed by  virtually  every  Governor  in 
the  Union,  and  since  it  expressed  very 
well  their  feeling  on  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  Opportunitt  Act 
Whereas  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  although  a  number  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  projects  bypass  the 
State  level,  a  siibstantlal  portion  of  such 
programs  and  projects  require  clearance 
through  a  Governor's  office  and  are  subject 
to  the  Governor's  veto;  and 

Whereas  the  gubernatorial  clearance  and 
power  to  veto  provide  a  measure  of  coordina- 
tion and  orderliness  in  the  administration  of 
those  programs  to  which  they  apply;  and 

Whereas,  with  respect  to  those  programs 
and  projects  not  requiring  clearance  through 
a  Governor's  office  and  not  subject  to  his 
veto,  negotiations  and  contracts  are  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  a  dele- 
gate Federal  agency  and  the  local  applicant, 
which  may  be  a  nongovernmental  agency, 
thus  producing  conditions  of  chaos;  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  permit 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  override  a  Governor's  veto  dis- 
approving a  programi  or  project  to  be  under- 
taken m  his  State  by  any  public  agency  or 
private  organization  with  respect  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  the 
community  action  program  and  the  adult 
basic  education  program,  to  all  of  which  pro- 
grams the  veto  presently  applies,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  the  application  for 


the  program  is  consistent  with  the  laws  and 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  act:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  express  its  firm  opposition  to  any 
diminution  of  the  power  of  a  Governor  to 
veto  proposed  projects  and  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  respect- 
fully request  the  Congress  to  preserve  intact 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  current  law; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  finally 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  truly  a 
bipartisan  and  nonpolitical  issue,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  distinguished 
Senators  on  both  side  of  the  aisle  support 
and  are  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  informed  that  not  a  single  Gov- 
ernor spoke  against  the  resolution 
adopted  at  their  national  conference.  I 
hardly  need  point  out  that  there  were 
more  Governors  of  the  opposition  party 
represented  at  that  conference  than  there 
were  Governors  of  my  party. 

The  amendment  is  offered  in  an  honest 
and  sincere  attempt  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  results  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  It  has  no  other  pur- 
pose. I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  action  which  he  has 
taken.  What  his  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  leave  the  law  as  it  now  Is. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  has 
been  the  Governor  of  a  State,  as  I  have 
been  Governor  of  a  State.  The  Governor 
of  a  State  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  Federal 
agency  should  come  forward  with  a  plan 
of  which  the  Governor  might  entirely 
disapprove,  or  a  program  that  he  believes 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  community 
and  the  other  services  in  the  community 
and  all  that  goes  with  it  should  be  dis- 
approved. The  Governor  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  community  than  a  man 
working  out  of  a  Washington  ofiBce,  or 
even  working  out  of  a  regional  office, 
could  possibly  have. 

The  Senator  Is  trying  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernor a  veto  power  over  something  that 
has  been  proposed  from  without  the 
State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  correct.  I 
observed  that  during  my  term  of  oflSce 
since  the  poverty  program  has  been  in 
effect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  correct 
in  saying  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
veto  power  has  been  exercised  only  four 
times? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  also  observed  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  departments  under  the 
Government  in  assisting  the  community 
programs,  so  It  would  be  highly  essential 
that  the  veto  be  retained. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    As  I  understand 
the  various  parts  of  the  act,  the  veto 
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power  would  apply  to  Kb)  of  the  act.  the 
work  training  program:  2(a).  the  com- 
munity action  program;  and  2(b),  the 
adult  basic  education  program.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     The  veto  would 
not  apply  to  the  other  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Job  Corps  program  and  the  study 
program. 

Mr.  FANNIN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     It    would    not 
apply  to  loans  to  migrant  workers.    Am 
I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  right 
in  his  assumption. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Fundamentally, 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  the 
Governor  should  have  a  veto  power  over 
programs  of  a  work  training  character 
In  his  State,  or  a  community  action  pro- 
gram which  might  be  instigated  In  other 
ways  by  other  actions  in  the  community, 
and  also  in  relation  to  the  adult  basic 
education  program,  which  might  involve 
a  great  many  agencies  of  the  State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  sincerely  hope. 
In  the  interest  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
good  legislation,  that  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  our  State  govern- 
ments, if  we  are  to  give  the  Governors  of 
our  50  States  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  responsibility — and  we  are  taking 
away  a  great  deal  of  their  responsi- 
bility—we  should  give  them  some  power 
of  determination  for  what  will  take  place 
in  their  States  and  for  which  they  must 
raise  money  and  pay. 

The  States  will  be  required  to  admin- 
ister these  programs  from  a  police  point 
of  view  and  from  every  other  point 
of  view.  We  should  give  the  Governors 
of  the  States  an  opportunity  to  veto 
programs.  As  I  have  said,  programs 
have  been  vetoed  only  four  times  in  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  thank  him  for 
bringing  these  points  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Governors'  conference  re- 
cently held  in  Minneapolis,  and  pointed 
out  that  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  issue. 
The  result  of  the  vote  showed  unanimous 
support  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
power  of  the  Governors  to  veto  pro- 
grams, with  the  exception  of  one  dis- 
senting vote.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  brought  out  that  point  previously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  had  my  staff 
assistant  call  the  State  Council  of  Gov- 
ernors in  Washington  to  ask  what  the 
political  complexion  of  the  50  State  Gov- 
ernors Is.  We  discussed  that  subject 
yesterday. 

No  answer  was  given  to  it.  The  girl 
at  the  office  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernors tabulated  the  names  of  the  vari- 
ous Governors,  and  reported  that  there 


are    17   Republican   Governors    and    33 
Democratic  Governors. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  me  that  ratio 
seems  greatly  significant  in  disproving 
the  argvunent  that  the  Governors  will 
play  politics  with  this  subject.  Those 
who  charge  the  Governors  with  politics, 
and  who  are  opposing  the  right  to  veto, 
are  condemning  members  of  their  own 
party. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  overwhelmingly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  repeat  that  there 
are  33  Governors  of  Democratic  political 
conviction  and  17  of  Republican. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  expressed 
the  thought  that  with  the  power  to  veto, 
there  is  created  a  situation  in  which 
compromises  can  be  reached.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  pointed 
out  that  he  spoke  to  the  Administrator 
about  programs  proposed  for  his  State. 
Out  of  those  discussions  came  a  compro- 
mise. My  question  is.  What  would  be  the 
situation  if  the  power  of  the  Governor  to 
veto  were  removed? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  believe  it  would  cause 
the  program  to  deteriorate,  because,  as 
I  stated  before,  not  only  can  the  Governor 
use  his  knowledge,  but  In  most  Instances 
he  has  a  staff  working  with  communities 
and  is  in  a  position  through  the  staff  and 
the  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment to  work  with  the  communities  ad- 
vantageously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  not  result 
In  arbitrary  power  being  placed  in  the 
administrator  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  completely  divest  the 
Governor  of  the  right  to  have  anything  to 
say? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  believe  it  would.  It 
would  be  a  duplication  of  activity  that 
is  not  needed  and  is  not  essential. 

I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  helpful 
to  the  communities  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernor to  retain  a  veto  power  and  to  have 
the  departments  and  their  personnel  as- 
sist him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona,  a  former  Governor  of  his  State, 
has  been  in  politics  for  some  time.  I 
observe  In  the  Chamber  former  Gover- 
nor SALTONSTALL  and  former  Governor 
Aiken — and  I  might  say  that  former 
Governor  Lausche  is  present. 

I  pose  this  question: 

If  a  Governor  is  seeking  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  wanting  to  be  reelected, 
is  It  reasonable  to  Infer  that  he  will  veto 
a  program  having  attributes  of  goodness, 
in  which  Federal  money  will  come  Into 
the  State? 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  a  Gover- 
nor would  politically  be  so  shallow  or  so 
devoid  of  conscience  as  to  veto  a  pro- 
gram If  he  deeply  believed  In  Its  sound- 
ness. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  a  logical  con- 
clusion. I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  just 
mentioned  that  It  could  be  argued  that 
a  Governor  might  veto  for  political  pur- 


poses a  program  which  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  people.  What  political  pur- 
poses? How  would  It  benefit  him?  It 
would  bring  defeat  to  him  at  the  next 
election. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  for  his  en- 
lightening remarks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  just  received 
a  telegram  from  a  man  who  Is  not  a  Gov- 
ernor, although  he  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  Governor  of 
my  State  of  California.  I  refer  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Yorty.  Mayor  Yorty  has 
asked  that  I  read  this  telegram  into  the 
Record. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
does  not  feel  that  the  stated  purposes 
of  this  program  are  not  good  purposes.  I 
have  heard  no  member  of  the  committee 
say  at  any  time  that  he  thought  the  pro- 
gram was  bad.  The  proceedings  before 
the  congressional  committee  and  the  de- 
bate have  concerned  method.  It  is  a  rea- 
son to  which  the  people  are  sensitive. 

In  my  city  of  Los  Angeles  the  entire 
program  Is  a  mess — a  frightful  mess. 
Many  other  cities  face  the  same  problem. 
San  Francisco  had  the  same  experience. 

One  of  the  essential  points  was  cov- 
ered In  the  earlier  proposal  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  TMr.  DominickI. 

Perhaps  we  want  to  know  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  mature  before  we  authorize  more 
money  to  be  spent.  Yet  the  bill  provides 
a  sizable  amount  of  taxpayers'  dollars, 
and  there  are  many  objections  across 
the  country  that  the  money  already  au- 
thorized Is  not  going  into  the  program, 
but  to  the  people  who  will  administer  the 
program.  I  know  of  no  business  in  this 
Nation  that  would  double  experimenta- 
tion funds  until  the  initial  expenditures' 
effectiveness  have  been  evaluated. 

I  have  a  list  of  salaries  that  Is  shock- 
ing. Also,  we  find  the  names  of  persons 
selected.  They  are  not  being  screened. 
Yet  it  is  imperative  that  we  know  the 
background  of  people  using  public  funds. 

I  shall  read  to  the  Senate  the  telegram 
from  Mayor  Sam  Yorty: 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

One  of  the  riot  Inciting  factors  is  the  de- 
liberate and  well  publicized  cutting  off  of 
poverty  funds  to  this  city  pending  our  ef- 
forts to  reorganize  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Board  to  meet  the  chameleonic  OEO  criteria 

I  was  told  the  OEO  criteria  had  been 
changed  there  almost  on  a  weekly  basis. 
For  2  months  the  Director  was  asked  to 
visit  Los  Angeles,  and  after  2  months  one 
of  his  assistants  visited  that  city. 

I  continue  to  read: 

other  cities  have  not  been  subjected  to 
such  strong-arm  tactics.  Regularly  consti- 
tuted authority  here  has  been  bypassed, 
abused,  and  misrepresented.  There  ha? 
been  a  reckless  effort  to  incite  the  poor  for 
political  purposes.  The  funds  cut  off  from 
the  poor  in  this  area  are  our  tax  funds 
Please  demand  that  Shriver  process  our  pro- 
gram and  release  our  funds  while  we  reor- 
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ganlze.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  continuing 
the  inciting  tactic  of  trying  to  publicly 
strong-arm  us  into  complete  submission  to 
Federal  whims  which  are  confusing,  chang- 
ing, and  arbitrary.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  and  city  and  county 
school  systems  have  endeavored  together  to 
meet  arbitrary  Federal  criteria  and  are  In 
agreement.  If  funds  not  provided  at  once 
for  our  program,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a 
Senate  inquiry.  The  so-called  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional hearing  by  Hawkins  and  Roose- 
velt was  just  a  phase  of  the  strong-arm 
tactics  employed  against  us.  It  had  no 
legitimate  purpose. 

Sam  Yorty, 

Mayor. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Yorty 
that  I  read  the  telegram  into  the  Record. 
Although  Sam  Yorty  is  not  the  present 
Governor  of  California,  he  may  well  be 
in  the  near  future.  He  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate. 

He  has  given  an  example  of  the  feel- 
ing in  the  community  and  the  State,  It 
is  the  feeling  that  the  States  are  being 
bypassed. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  in  my  discussion  of  the  bill 
I  stated  that  I  had  learned  by  hearsay 
that  a  part  of  the  problem  involved  in 
the  weekend  riot  in  Los  Angeles  had 
been  generated  by  activities  of  this 
nature  in  the  program.  I  was  talking 
about  comments  that  had  been  made 
prior  to  that  time  about  endeavors  to 
incite  the  poor  to  storm  city  hall,  and 
activities  of  that  kind. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this 
telegram  is  a  part  of  that  process  or  a 
part  of  the  documetary  proof  with  re- 
spect to  what  I  have  just  said? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  junior  Senator 
from  California  returned  only  this  morn- 
ing from  California,  where  he  met  with 
tlie  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  the  chief  of 
police  of  Los  Angeles,  and  supervisors 
of  the  city.  They  all  agreed  that  a  part 
of  the  problem  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
test within  the  political  group,  as  stated, 
and  that  a  tug  of  war  has  been  going 
on,  which  had  a  very  bad  reflection  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  had  something 
to  do  with  triggering  off  the  trouble. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  could  not  be  more 
upset  than  anybody  else  about  the  ter- 
rible situation  that  exists  in  California. 
I  know  how  dedicated  are  the  Senator's 
efforts  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  con- 
dition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mayor's  tele- 
gram and  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
minority  views  and  the  additional  views 
by  the  former  Governor  of  Arizona.  Sen- 
ator Fannin,  are  a  strong  indication  of 
the  need  for  some  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  the  State  authorities 
would  be  able  to  have  some  voice  in  the 
direction  of  these  programs.  The  only 
weapon  available  in  the  present  bill  is 
the  Governor's  right  of  veto. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.   I  agree  with  what  he  has 


said.    I  believe  it  is  most  important  that 
the  veto  power  be  retained. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
has  mentioned  the  Grovemors'  confer- 
ence. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment by  Governor  Eling,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  Democrat,  who  said: 

Authority  of  Governors  to  veto  projects 
under  the  act  Is  essential  to  avoid  duplica- 
tions of  State  programs  and  local  misunder- 
standings. Existence  of  veto  power  has  al- 
ready made  it  possible  to  tailor  projects  to 
specific  needs  of  New  Hampshire. 

Governor  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  a  Republi- 
can, and  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
of  Republican  Governors,  voiced  the 
same  concern  when  he  said: 

Extreme  action  such  as  this  (deleting  veto 
power)  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  entire  program  and  result 
in  chaos  and  confusion  in  those  States  and 
communities  where  local  efforts  are  already 
underway  or  meeting  the  needs. 

I  merely  supplement  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona have  said  about  their  feeling  con- 
cerning the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Governors  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  obvious  to  me  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the 
largest  undertakings  ever  attempted. 
Rather  than  excluding  the  help,  guid- 
ance, and  the  local  knowledge  which 
could  and  properly  should  be  provided 
by  the  Governors,  we  find  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  exclude  them 
completely  and  make  the  action  directly 
subject  to  a  man  who  has  been  appointed 
to  a  job,  a  man  whose  background  in  the 
job,  I  believe,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired. 

When  he  was  questioned  before  the 
committee,  his  answers  were  very  glib. 
However,  I  found  most  of  them  unsatis- 
factory. I  was  told  that  I  was  out  of 
touch  with  what  was  going  on  in  my 
area,  that  conditions  were  settled,  and 
eveiTthing  was  arranged.  I  found  3 
weeks  later  that  that  was  not  the  case. 

I  recall  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  mentioned  the  problem  of  the  pack- 
age that  was  handed  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  The  Governor  had  to  veto 
the  whole  thing  or  accept  nothing. 

I  should  think  that  it  would  be  sensi- 
ble if  the  Director  of  the  program  were 
to  welcome  the  help  of  the  Governors. 

Certainly  there  would  be  2,  3,  or  4 
with  whom  he  might  not  agree  com- 
pletely. However,  in  a  sense  of  mutual 
trust  and  respect,  and  working  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  people  involved, 
and  not  for  any  political  purposes,  I 
believe  that  the  program  would  get 
started  a  lot  faster  and  accomplish  its 
purpose  much  quicker. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  statement. 

PROPOSED      UNANIMOUS-CONSENT      AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence   and  interest  of 


both  sides,  I  should  like  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  40  minutes  on  this 
particular  amendment,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 
20  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject if  it  is  understood  that,  if  I  shall 
require  more  time  than  20  minutes,  addi- 
tional time  will  be  available  to  me. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  will  be. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  like  to  have  the  additional  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  a  live  quorum 
before  the  vote,  and  that  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Arizona     [Mr. 
Fannin]  will  be  recognized  by  the  Chair 
for  a  brief  period  in  order  to  explain 
what  his  amendment  is  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  may  be  absent  now. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
shall  not  object — I  believe  that,  after 
the  live  quorum,  each  side  should  be 
allowed  3  minutes  within  which  to  ex- 
plain its  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  is  agreeable, 
I  should  like  to  withhold  the  request 
temporarily. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
to  clear  the  record,  since  I  understand 
that  the  Parliamentarian  has  a  problem, 
I  ask  to  withdraw  my  amendment  for  the 
moment  and  to  reinstate  it  once  the  vote 
has  been  completed  on  the  Fannin 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  fioor? 
Mr.  FANNIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield,  I 
make  the  same  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, with  the  additions  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  20  minutes  to  the  side  on  the 
pending  amendment,  with  3  minutes  to 
each  side  following  a  live  quorum. 

Is  there  objection?  None  is  heard,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Senators,  many  of 
whom  are  supporting  the  measure,  that 
this  amendment  would  merely  preserve 
the  existing  law.  The  amendment  is  not 
complicated.  I  feel  that,  without  it.  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  could  occur  within 
a  State  if  a  Governor  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  his  facilities  and  to 
work  with  the  Director  on  the  same  basis 
as  he  has  done  so  in  the  past. 

When  I  refer  to  the  past.  I  refer  to  the 
limited  number  of  occasions  on  which 
the  Governor  has  disagreed  and  vetoed 
a  program.  I  know,  from  my  personal 
.experience  with  the  program,  that  when 
there  was  any  question,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  representatives  to  a  com- 
munity to  determine  just  what  was  in- 
volved in  the  particular  project  in  order 
that  I  could  discuss  it  with  the  Director. 
It  was  very  beneficial  to  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  and  privilege.  Without 
that  provision,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  have  had  the  same  rela- 
tionship with  the  Director.  The  Direc- 
tor at  all  times  recognized  that  I  would 
have  authority  to  veto  in  that  case.  He 
was  willing  to  cooperate. 

As  I  said  before,  I  could  not  estimate 
what  his  cooperation  would  have  been 
without  that  provision.  However.  I  can 
certainly  assume  that  it  would  not  have 
been  as  good,  or  that  the  problem  would 
not  have  been  as  easily  handled  as  it 
was  with  the  provision  included  in  the 
measure  as  it  now  exists  in  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  an 
essential   amendment,  and  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  essential  by  the  sup- 
port that  has  been  given  it. 
I  ask  support  for  my  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     I    compliment    the 

distinguished  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  yield  himself  additional 
time.  The  time  he  yielded  to  himself 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  action.  I 
know  it  is  in  style  now  to  downgrade 
the  States,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
approach.  In  this  great  national  effort 
which  is  underway,  regardless  of  the 
wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  it,  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  States  have  a  distinct 
part  to  play.  We  shall  make  better 
progress  by  regarding  this  program  as  a 
matter  in  which  the  States  have  a  vital 
interest  and  in  which  the  Governors 
should  participate.  The  results  will  be 
much  better  if  the  Governors  are  kept 
in  the  picture.  They  know  their  people 
and  the  problems  of  their  people. 

As  I  remember,  the  Senate  last  year 
approved,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7,  putting 
the  Governors  into  the  picture,  and  I 
have    heard    nothing    since    then    that 


justifies  a  departure  from  that  philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  remarks.  He  is 
correct  in  his  statement.  I  feel  it  would 
be  detrimental  if  this  right  were  not 
preserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  have  already  responded  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Governor  s  veto.  I  call  at- 
tention at  this  point  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  that  accompanies  the 
proposed  legislation.  There  is  a  de- 
tailed section  in  the  report  objecting  to 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. It  starts  on  page  11  and  con- 
tinues to  pages  12  and  13  of  the  report. 
I  read  a  part  of  the  report: 

The  chief  problem  to  date  appears  to  re- 
volve around  the  Governor's  unlimited  power 
to  veto  programs  and  projects  under  title  1-B 
and  title  II-A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

To  continue  reading: 

These  both  involve  assistance  to  local  pro- 
grams planned  and  developed  by  local  agen- 
cies. The  absolute  veto  as  applied  to  these 
programs  gives  the  Governor  discretion  over 
local  programs  and  affairs  over  which,  under 
State  law.  he  normally  has  no  direct  con- 
trol and  for  which  he  is  not  directly  respon- 
sible. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
recommended  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Governors  not  be  allowed  to  veto  locally 
initiated  and  sponsored  antipoverty 
projects  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
community  action  programs,  and  adult 
education.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
failed  to  take  that  advice  and  in  amend- 
ments added  on  the  floor  the  Governors 
were  given  that  veto  power. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  how  unwise 
it  was  not  to  take  the  Labor  Committee's 
advice.  By  giving  the  Governors  veto 
power  over  these  local  projects,  as  the 
House  report  to  this  bill  notes : 

Congress  conferred  upon  the  Governors 
more  power  of  control  over  a  federally  as- 
sisted program  than  the  Governors  enjoy 
with  respect  to  State  action  of  their  own 
governments. 

The  veto  given  the  Governors  by  floor 
amendment  last  year  was  absolute  and 
irresponsible :  absolute  in  that  there  was 
no  way  in  which  it  could  be  overridden, 
irresponsible  in  that  a  Governor  using  it 
has  to  give  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
his  decision.  The  in-esponsible  nature  of 
the  Governor's  veto  was  underlined  by 
the  statement  of  Governor  Babcock  of 
Montana  who  this  June  vetoed  a  pro- 
posed Farmers  Union  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  project  which  would  have 


provided  summer  jobs  for  1,200  young 
people.  In  so  doing,  Governor  Ba'ocock 
stated : 

My  most  important  reason  for  denying  ap- 
proval Is  my  belief  that  no  private  organiza- 
tion should  be  granted  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister and  spend  Federal  •  •  •  funds. 

In  effect.  Governor  Batxiock  said  that 
two  of  antipoverty  program's  five  in- 
strimients  for  helping  the  impoverished, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the 
community  action  program,  shall  not 
operate  in  Montana  because  he  disagrees 
with  the  way  Congress  chose  to  flght 
poverty. 

The  irresponsible  use  of  the  Governor's 
veto  is  going  to  grow  more  and  more  un- 
less we  cut  it  out  now.  So  far,  the  Na- 
tion's various  Governors  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  poverty  program  have 
not  all  fully  learned  how  to  use  the  veto 
power  which  last  year's  bill  granted  them. 
However,  those  who  have  learned  have 
used  this  power  to  threaten  and  coerce 
the  directors  of  various  community  ac- 
tion and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams to  tailor  programs  to  meet  their 
whims  and  to  force  the  sponsors  of  the 
projects  to  take  on  as  officers  and  direc- 
tors their  political  friends  while  forcing 
anyone  critical  of  the  Governor  out  of 
the  project.  In  my  own  State,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Governor  has  used  the  threat 
of  veto  to  force  sponsors  suggesting  an 
hourly  wage  of  $1.25  to  retreat  to  a  wage 
of  a  dollar  an  hour.  In  other  words,  even 
when  the  citizens  of  a  local  community 
approved  of  paying  what  is  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  the  Governor  used  the 
threat  of  veto  as  a  club  to  destroy  local 
autonomy.  The  Governor  of  Texas  is 
constitutionally  denied  this  power  in  his 
normal  relations  with  local  communities. 

Last  year,  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  suggested  that  this 
program  would  create  a  poverty  czar. 
It  seems  that  they  were  almost  correct. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
with  the  Governor's  veto  over  local  proj- 
ects created  50  poverty  czars,  one  in  each 
State.  These  new  czars  are  using  their 
veto  power  in  the  poverty  program  to 
create  the  strongest  political  machines 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  The  old  ma- 
chines that  ruled  our  large  cities  in  the 
past  will  seem  child's  play  in  comparison. 
The  veto  power  given  the  Governors  over 
locally  based  and  initiated  programs  is 
and  will  be.  unless  now  taken  away,  used 
to  crush  every  vestige  of  local  control 
and  local  initiative.  I  think  that  every 
advocate  of  local  governments  will  re- 
joice at  this  chance  to  remove  this  ill- 
considered  tool. 

This  year  the  Labor  Committee  is 
again  recommending  that  the  Governors 
not  be  given  the  power  to  veto  locally 
sponsored  and  initiated  programs.  The 
committee  does  not  propose  that  the 
Governor's  veto  be  totally  abolished  over 
all  projects  in  the  poverty  program.  The 
Governors  will  still  retain  veto  power 
over  the  establishment  of  Job  Corps 
centers  and  the  assignment  of  VISTA 
volunteers  in  their  States.  Moreover, 
the  Governors  or  the  properly  desig- 
nated boards  or  oflficials  will  have  de 
facto  control  over  adult  education  pro- 
grams since  these  are  established  with 
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the  cooperation  of  the  State  educational 

agency. 

Your  committee's  recommendation  is 
to  abolish  the  Governor's  veto  over  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  com- 
munity action  program  completely.  The 
committee  explicitly  turned  down  the 
suggestion  of  the  House  to  give  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  poverty  program  a 
veto  over  the  Governor's  veto.  This 
would  put  an  appointed  oflBcial  into  the 
position  of  having  to  veto  judgments  of 
powerful  and  highly  political  elected 
officials.  No  director  could  stand  the 
political  heat  that  would  be  caused.  In 
effect.  I  am  afraid  that  the  poverty  Di- 
rector would  have  to  back  down  and 
never  veto  ?  Governor's  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  take  the 
advice  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take we  did  last  year  of  adding  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  giving  the  Gov- 
ernors veto  power  over  locally  initiated 
programs. 

Our  friends  across  the  aisle  forget  to 
mention  what  the  Democratic  Members, 
who  are  in  the  majority,  adopted  in  com- 
mittee. They  should  give  us  credit  for 
what  we  did.  We  voted  to  have  the 
Hatch  Act  apply. 

I  call  attention  to  page  20,  section  17, 
in  which  we  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  take 
the  Poverty  Corps  out  of  politics. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  bottom 
of  page  19  of  the  bill,  a  Republican- 
sponsored  provision,  which  the  majority 
of  the  committee  adopted  because  we 
wanted  it  taken  out  of  politics.  The  fol- 
lowing language  was  added:  "including, 
but  not  limited  to,  continuing  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  programs." 

So,  to  try  to  make  the  poverty  program 
work,  we  wrote  the  Hatch  Act  into  it. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  pro- 
posed continuing  the  consultative 
powers. 

But  the  Governor's  veto  does  not  be- 
long in  the  progiam.  We  made  the  mis- 
take last  year  of  putting  it  in  and  v;e 
have  found  out  it  was  a  mistake.  As 
both  House  and  Senate  reports  note, 
what  Congress  has  done  in  section 
209(c)— that  is  the  Governor's  veto  that 
we  struck  out  in  the  committee — "is  to 
confer  upon  the  Governors  more  power 
of  control  over  a  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram than  the  Governors  enjoy  with 
respect  to  State  action  of  their  own 
governments." 

The  State  constitutions  do  not  give 
the  State  Governors  this  absolute  power 
o\ier  a  county  or  a  city  that  they  are 
given  over  these  Neighborhood  Youth 
Coips  projects,  community  action  proj- 
ect and  adult  education  projects. 
/I quote  further: 

In  some  States  the  Governor  has  no  veto 
at  all.  but  there  Is  no  State  where  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  of  the  legislative  process  cannot 
be  overridden. 


If  this  were  State  law,  the  State  legis- 
lature could  pass  something  over  the 
Governor's  veto,  but  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor an  absolute  veto,  irrevocable  and 
unappealable,  and  it  cannot  be  overrid- 
den.   No  wonder  the  Governor  of  a  State 


does  not  come  in  and  say,  "Take  this 
away  from  us.  We  have  something  su- 
perior to  the  legislature,  even  Congress, 
even  superior  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

In  my  State,  for  example,  a  program 
where  the  cost  ratio  was  less  than  10 
percent  was  stricken  down  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  this  absolute  veto.  The  de- 
cision could  in  no  way  be  appealed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    Who  were  the  benefici- 
aries of  such  arbitrary  power,  and  who 
were  the  victims? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  victims 
were  the  youths  of  the  area.  I  can  think 
of  no  beneficiaries.  I  see  none.  It  is 
arbitrary,  absolute,  uncontrolled  power. 
I  can  think  of  no  possible  beneficiaries. 
The  impoverished  areas  in  Texas  would 
have  received  enough  money  to  give 
these  children  schooling  without  weaken- 
ing the  educational  processes.  Who 
could  profit  by  it? 

Furthermore,  in  my  particular  State, 
if  a  project  were  to  pay  a  dollar  an  hour 
wage,  the  Governor  has  a  separate  and 
easier  set  of  standards  than  if  the  project 
is  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senators  across  the 
aisle  and  remind  them  that  we  of  the 
Democratic  majority  took  their  amend- 
ments applying  the  Hatch  Act  to  the 
program,  as  well  as  provisions  for  con- 
tinuing consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate agencies,  to  make  this  program  work 
harmoniously.  We  took  out,  however, 
the  arbitrary,  absolute  veto  power.  We 
greatly  improved  the  bill,  with  the  mi- 
norities' recommendations,  because  we 
wished  to  make  it  work. 

I  say  in  good  faith  that  we  should 
leave  all  three  provisions  in.    If  we  are 
to  give  the  Governor  the  veto  power, 
other  amendments  should  come  out,  too. 
Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  further? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    If  this  is  sound  in  princi- 
ple, why  should  it  not  be  extended  to 

urban  renewal?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired— 
all  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  1  more  minute  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 

from  Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  this  principle  is  sound 
in  principle,  why  should  it  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  urban  renewal  program, 
to  housing,  to  community  facilities,  and 
to  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  House  re- 
port points  out  that  this  has  never  before 
been  extended  to  any  such  Federal 
program. 

I  read  from  the  report  on  page  12, 
paragraph  6; 

The  power  that  the  Governor  has  under 
section  209(c)   is  without  precedent  In  any 


Federal   program   where   Federal   assistance 
Is  given  to  a  local  community. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  continue 
reading : 

There  are  many  such  Federal  programs 
where  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
municipality  deal  directly:  Community  fa- 
cilities, urban  renewal,  public  housing,  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airports,  the  "Impact  education' 
aid  program,  to  mention  a  few. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  none  of  these  is 
the  Governor  given  the  veto  power.  This 
is  without  precedent  in  Federal  law,  as 
the  House  report  states,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  report. 

In  Federal-State  relations,  it  intro- 
duces a  new  dimension  in  Federal-State 
relationships,  cutting  the  Federal  pro- 
gram into  50  segments. 

Next  summer,  we  shall  see,  with  the 
fall  elections  approaching,  50  different 
areas  and  kinds  of  poverty  programs,  de- 
pending upon  the  whim  of  the  Governor, 
completely  uncontrolled  and  dependent 
upon  his  economic  and  social  back- 
ground and  governmental  predilections. 
There  will  be  50  autocracies  instead  of 
some  kind  of  uniform  system.  It  will 
not  work.  It  will  kill  the  program  if  it 
is  not  taken  out. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  whether  he  is  concerned, 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  placing  a  veto 
in  the  poverty  program  would  violate 
the  basic  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
poverty  program.  At  least  with  respect 
to  those  aspects  of  the  poverty  program 
which  concern  community  action  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Texas 
agree  with  me  that  this  program  was 
based  upon  a  concept  of  local  under- 
standing, of  local  conditions  and  local 
initiatives?  The  whole  concept  should 
be  preserved,  and  those  who  understand 
the  local  needs  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  decisions  on  those  mat- 
ters which  most  directly  reflect  upon 
programs  of  the  community.  Is  it  not 
true  that  if  we  adopted  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  we  would  be  frustrating  the 
basic,  philosophical  approach  of  the 
poverty  program? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct.  This  was 
a  local -initiative  program,  a  local  self- 
help  program,  to  get  the' people  involved 
in  their  communities  and,  hopefully,  to 
get  the  impoverished  people  themselves 
to  go  on  the  board,  to  teach  themselves 
self-government,  and  to  help  any  other 
programs  work  and  succeed. 
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This  is  local  self-government  personi- 
fied, but  when  we  include  the  Governor's 
veto  to  kill  this  county  program  or  that 
city  program,  we  destroy  local  self-gov- 
ernment. The  Governor's  veto  in  the  bill 
is  playing  politics.  It  is  not  local  self- 
government,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  so  ably  pointed  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  commented  on 
the  natm-e  of  the  veto.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  fact  is  that  in  all  States  where  the 
veto  is  exercised  by  the  Governor,  the  leg- 
islature has  the  power  to  overrule  the 
veto.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  could  enlighten  me  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  provisions  in 
the  poverty  program  for  legislative  over- 
ruling, if  a  Governor  were  to  veto  what 
would  be  considered  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, or  a  local  program?  Would  there 
be  any  opportunity  for  such  veto  to  be 
scrutinized  or  overruled?  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  provision 
for  this,  and  I  should  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  FanninJ  there  would  be  none.  This 
would  be  stricken  out.  The  Governor 
would  be  given  uncontrolled  veto  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  13 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  the  agreement  which  has  been 
entered  into.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
with  the  consent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  tMr.  McNamara] 
that  the  13  minutes  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  be  extended  to  20  min- 
utes, with  the  additional  3  minutes  re- 
maining after  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  contains  a  provision  that  will  set 
a  new,  and  I  am  convinced,  disastrous 
precedent  in  Federal-State  relations. 
That  is  section  15  of  H.R.  8283,  which 
repeals  section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

It  is  worthwhile.  I  think,  to  review  the 
legislative  histoi-y  of  section  209(c), 
which  permits  a  Governor  to  veto  a  com- 
munity action,  adult  basic  education,  or 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  in 
his  State  within  30  days  after  the  pro- 
posal is  submitted  to  him. 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  which  became  eventually 
section  209(c)  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  include  a  similar  provi- 
sion with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
Job  Corps  camps  under  title  I-A.  The 
able  Senator  argued  that  the  public  au- 
thority of  a  State  should  have  some  say 
about  whether  the  Federal  Government 
could  come  in  and  establish  in  that  State 


programs  which  in  one  way  or  another 
might  prove  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  There  was  practically 
no  discussion  of  this  proposal  and  it  was 
accepted. 

The  following  day  the  Senate  had  be- 
fore it  a  proposal  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsJ,  which 
would  have  permitted  a  State  to  take 
over  the  administration  of  commimity 
action  and  migrant  labor  programs  in 
that  State  if  it  so  desired.  If  it  did  not 
so  desire,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity could  go  ahead  and  put  those 
programs  into  operation  itself.  In  short, 
the  State  was  given  an  option  to  act;  if 
the  State  was  passive,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  step  in. 

I  then  proposed  a  substitute  amend- 
ment, limited  to  the  community  action 
program  sections  of  the  bill,  title  II-A. 
My  amendment  would  have  required  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Governor  before 
the  OEO  could  initiate  community  action 
programs  in  the  State.  On  a  rollcall 
vote  my  substitute  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  44.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  was  then  made,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
On  this  latter  motion  another  rollcall 
was  taken,  and  the  motion  to  table  failed 
by  a  tie  vote  of  45  to  45.  Then,  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  the  Senate  voted 
46  to  45  to  reopen  discussion  on  my 
amendment.  Subsequently  my  substi- 
tute amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  45  to  46. 

Following  this  series  of  parliamentaiy 
maneuvers,  ■  Senator  Smathers,  whose 
30-day  veto  provision  with  respect  to  the 
Job  Corps  had  been  adopted  the  previous 
day,  offered  another  substitute  to  the 
Javits  amendment.  This  substitute 
amendment  contains  substantially  the 
present  language  of  section  209 ic),  per- 
mitting a  Governor  to  disapprove  a  pro- 
posed Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  college 
work -study,  community  action,  cr  adult 
basic  education  program  proposed  for 
his  State,  within  30  days  of  its  submis- 
sion to  him.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
Smathers  substitute  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  80  to  7. 

The  House  made  only  one  change  in 
the  language  of  section  209(c),  broad- 
ening it  to  include  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  as  well  as  private  organiza- 
tions within  a  State. 

H.R.  8283  as  passed  by  the  House  con- 
tains an  amendment  that  so  waters  down 
section  209(c)  as  to  make  the  Governor's 
participation  virtually  meaningless. 
That  amendment  says  that  whenever  a 
Governor  disapproves  one  of  the  pro- 
grams, the  Director  of  OEO  may  review 
the  reasons  for  the  disapproval.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  the  program 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act  he  may,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Governor,  proceed  to  put 
it  into  operation. 

No  Governor  or  representative  of  a 
Governor  or  Governor's  association  came 
before  our  committee  to  testify  on  the 
veto  provisions.  Mr.  Shriver  himself 
told  the  committee  that  he  would  take 
no  position  on  the  issue,  and  that  he 
would  prefer  to  let  the  Congress  grapple 


with  the  matter.    He  did  state,  however, 
when  pressed: 

The  existing  veto  provision,  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  overall  experience,  has  oc- 
casioned few  administrative  difficulties. 
There  Is  very  little  gubernatorial  objection 
to  what  we  are  doing.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
have  had  at  least  5.000  Instances  by  now 
where  Governors  could  have  vetoed  what  we 
were  proposing  to  do.  In  fact,  out  of  ap- 
proximately 5,000  opportunities  there  have 
been  only,  so  far  as  I  now  know.  2  vetoes. 

In  a  later  letter  to  me,  dated  July  26, 
Mr.  Shriver  listed  four  vetoes  that  had 
been  cast  as  of  that  date. 

Certainly  by  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination can  the  Governors'  veto  be  con- 
sidered a  significant  hindrance  to  the 
operation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Governors  from 
whom  I  have  had  communications  on 
this  ix)int — and  I  include  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans — have  expressed 
their  very  sincere  willingness  to  make  the 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty  a  suc- 
cess in  their  States.  Many  volunteered 
the  statement  that  relations  between 
their  offices  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  were  excellent,  and  that  real 
progress  was  being  made.  Yet,  almost  to 
a  man,  the  Governors  of  the  50  States 
are  strongly  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  existing  law  that  would  impair  their 
power  to  prevent  a  project  truly  unsuit- 
able for  their  State. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  existing  law 
makes  OEO  the  defendant  and  the  Gov- 
ernor the  judge. 

The  House  language, makes  OEO  both 
defendant  and  jud'-ie. 

The  Senate  language  now  before  us 
does  away  with  the  trial  altogether. 

Last  year  92  percent  of  those  Senators 
voting  on  this  question  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Governor's  veto.  After  a  year  of 
operation,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity says  it  has  had  fev,'  adminis- 
trative difficulties  with  this  provision. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
not  advocated  a  change.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  not  advocated 
a  change.  The  Governors  of  the  States 
have  not  only  not  advocated  a  change, 
but  are  strongly  and  outspokenly  op- 
posed to  a  change.  But  now,  in  the  bill 
before  us,  the  veto  provisions  are  not 
merely  changed,  but  annihilated.  I 
raise — but  do  not  attempt  to  answer — 
the  question:  Wliose  interest,  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  would  the  Congress  be 
serving  by  striking  the  Governor's  veto 
from  this  act? 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough]. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  Federal  grant 
programs  leaving  aside  educational  as- 
sistance to  individuals  such  as  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  the  States  have 
an  absolute  veto.  They  exercise  the  veto 
by  merely  refusing  to  submit  a  State 
plan.  To  name  a  few,  this  is  true  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  the  Library  Facilities  Act,  the 
Federal  Highway  Acts  dating  back  to 
1944,  and  titles  I,  II,  and  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 
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In  certain  other  programs  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  makes  grants  directly  to 
local  public  bodies.  Usually  there  are 
grants  for  construction  of  physical  fa- 
cilities, as  in  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963,  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1S63,  the  Federal  Airport  Acts  dating 
back  to  1946,  and  the  Taft-Wagner- 
Ellender  Housing  Act  of  1949.  In  one 
recent  case  the  grant  is  for  education — 
under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  In 
each  case  here  the  State  governments  are 
bypassed,  but  the  grants  are  made  to 
local  public  agencies,  which  are  ultimate- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. A  provision  of  the  Federal  Airport 
-■\ct  (49  U.S.C.  1108)  recognizes  ultimate 
State  control  by  providing  that  "nothing 
in  this  chapter  shall  authorize  the  sub- 
mission of  a  project  application  by  any 
municipality  or  other  public  agency 
which  is  subject  to  the  law  of  any  State, 
if  the  submission  of  such  project  appli- 
cation by  such  municipality  or  other  pub- 
lic agency  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
such  State." 

In  certain  cases  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  grants  directly  to  nonpublic 
organizations,  such  as  hospitals  and  col- 
leges, for  research  or  the  construction  of 
facilities.  Examples  of  this  include  title 
II  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  and  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act. 

And  then,  there  are  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams that  provide  funds  for  local,  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations,  subject  to 
a  veto  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962,  for  example,  provides  that 
"loans  to  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies— for  land  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion— shall  be  made  only  if  such  plans 
have  been  submitted  to.  and  not  disap- 
pi-oved  within  45  days  by,  the  State 
agency  having  supervisory  responsibility 
over  such  plans,  or  by  the  Governor  if 
there  is  no  such  State  agency."  In  this 
category,  of  course,  come  the  programs 
covered  by  section  209(c)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

From  a  perusal  of  these  various  types 
of  Federal  aid  programs  two  relevant 
conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

First.  Federal  grants  that  bypass  State 
governments  are  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  made  to  local  public  agencies,  ulti- 
mately subject  to  control  by  the  State. 

Second.  Federal  grants  that  bypass 
both  State  and  local  public  agencies,  and 
pay  or  lend  funds  directly  to  nonpublic 
institutions  or  organizations,  are,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  limited 
to  bricks  and  mortar  construction  pro- 
grams, or  to  academic  research  programs. 
I  know  of  no  Federal  grant  program  to 
local  private  organizations  or  institutions 
for  other  than  these  two  purposes,  which 
is  not  subject  to  public  control  at  the 
State  or  local  level. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Governors  veto  in  the  poverty  bill?  The 
point  is  this:  in  no  other  program  does 
the  Federal  Government  come  into  a 
State  to  mobilize  local  people,  as  in  the 
community  action  programs. 

In  no  other  program  that  I  am  aware  of 
does  the  Federal  Government  come  into 


a  State  and  give  money  to  a  private  or- 
ganization to  hire  young  people,  as  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  the  Federal 
Government  coming  into  a  State  with 
education  research  funds  or  housing  con- 
struction funds  or  airport  construction 
funds. 

Should  a  Governor  not  have  some  op- 
portunity to  intervene  when  Federal  au- 
thorities seek  to  provide  a  job  program 
operated  by  a  quasi-political  organization 
in  that  State?  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
the  answers  are  clearly,  "Yes."  I  believe 
the  Senate  owes  it  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  continue  an  effective  check  on 
these  programs  at  the  State  level,  by 
striking  section  15  from  the  bill. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  will  be 
adopted,  because  basic  to  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  States  rights  and  precedents 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining  be- 
fore the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  preserva- 
tion of  the  existing  law  would  retain  the 
Governors  solidly  behind  the  program. 

It  is  important  that  they  have  such 
an  interest  in  it  and  that  they  be  willing 
to  accept  their  responsibilities.  In  many 
States  staffs  have  been  set  up  by  the 
Governors  to  coordinate  the  programs. 
This  provides  a  means  of  assisting,  with- 
out duplication  in  costs,  programs  so  es- 
sential to  the  communities  of  the  States 
of  our  Nation.  If  that  privilege  of  the 
Governors  is  removed,  would  it  mean  the 
loss  of  a  great  deal  of  assistance  and  aid. 
In  addition  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernors would  not  be  as  it  is  today.  I 
realize  that  the  Governors  might  still 
be  able  to  counsel.  They  might  still  be 
able  to  participate  in  a  minor  way.  But 
their  participation  would  be  very  limited 
and  particularly  when  compared  with 
the  system  which  is  now  in  existence. 

I  am  sui*e  that  upon  reflection  Sen- 
ators will  realize  what  is  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  law.  Mr. 
President,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
hope  attaches  will  notify  Senators  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 
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Aiken 

Cooper 

Hart 

Allott 

Cotton 

Hartke 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Hayden 

Bartlett 

Dirksen 

Hickenlooper 

Bass 

Dominick 

Hill 

Bayh 

Douglas 

Holland 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Hruska 

Bible 

EUender 

Inouye 

Boggs 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Brewster 

Fannin 

Javits 

Burdick 

Feng 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Fulbrlght 

Jordan, Idaho 

Cannon 

Gore 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Carlson 

Gruenlng 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Ctise 

Harris 

Kuchel 

Moss 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Neuberger 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
.-Randolph 
■Ribicoff 
Robertson 
Russell.  Ga. 
Russell,  S.C. 


Saltonstall 

Scoit 

Simpson 

Smatuers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
Tum  is  present.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  Three  minutes  re- 
main on  either  side. 
~Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  take  1  minute  to 
deal  with  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one agrees  with  the  auns  of  the  antipov- 
erty -program.  The  question  involved  in  • 
my  amendment  is:  Am  we  to  preserve 
the  Federal-State  relationship  existing 
in  the  program  at  the  present  time?  As 
we  all  recognize,  the  Governor  is  the 
chief  executive  of  his  State.  As  such,  he 
is  the  official  liaison  between  the  people 
of  his  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  not  our  goal  to  have  the 
best  administration  possible?  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  agree  that  it  is.  Then  is  not 
the  best  way  to  attain  the  goal  to  have 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  work  with 
the  Director  and  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
through  the  departments  of  the  State? 
Will  this  not  bring  about  a  cooperative 
program  that  will  most  greatly  benefit 
the  people  who  are  in  need  and  who 
would  benefit  by  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram? 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

It  would  reject  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  strike  from  the  act  the  un- 
limited power  of  a  Governor  to  veto  proj- 
ects under  the  community  action  pro- 
grams and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  argument 
that  the  Governor's  veto  power  has  been 
little  used  during  the  first  10  months  of 
the  poverty  program,  and  that  it  would 
be  supposedly  politically  unwise  for  a 
Governor  to  block  Federal  funds  with 
this  power. 

This  argument  misses  the  point  com- 
pletely and  bears  no  relation  to  what  has 
actually  happened  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  only 
four  or  five  actual  vetoes.  However,  this 
small  figure  totally  obscures  the  number 
of   times   that  a  Governor  may  have 
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threatened  to  use  his  veto  in  order  to 
shape  a  program  to  his  own  desires. 

It  completely  obscures  the  number  of 
times  a  Governor  may  have  delayed  the 
inauguration  of  a  program  by  using  the 
30  day^  he  has  at  his  disposal. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  such  veto  power 
is  unprecedented  in  programs  of  Federal 
aid  to  communities.  It  gives  a  Governor 
a  degree  of  power  that  bears  absolutely 
no  relationship  to  his  degree  of  responsi- 
bility. 

We  have  not  touched  the  Governor's 
rightful  power  over  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting his  State — such  as  Job  Corps 
camps  and  the  VISTA  program. 

We  do  seek  to  eliminate  the  Governor's 
arbitrary,  unwarranted,  and  unprece- 
dented control  over  the  remainder  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
If  the  Fannin  amendment  fails,  the  next 
vote  will  occur  on  my  amendment,  which 
seeks  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  House 
plan  plus  the  addition  of  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

I  do  not  wish  Senators  to  misunder- 
stand the  addition.  It  does  not  require 
elaborate  procedures;  but  the  hearing 
must  be  public. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
compromise  between  the  points  of  view 
being  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 
pending  amendment.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  a  range  of  alternatives. 

If  the  Fannin  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  will  restore  the  act  to  its  original  con- 
dition. "  If  the  Fannin  amendment  fails, 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  House  plan,  which  my  amend- 
ment incorF)orates  with  the  addition  of 
the  hearing  requirement. 

If  that  amendment  fails,  we  shall  re- 
vert to  the  language  of  the  bill,  which 
eliminates  the  veto  altogether. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  not  affect  all  of  the 
Governor's  veto  provisions  in  the  act. 
The  existing  veto  provisions  for  Job 
Corps  centers  and  VISTA — the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps — projects  would  be  retained. 
However,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
veto  in  the  two  areas  where  the  present 
act  has  caused  problems — the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  the  community 
action  program. 

If  the  10-percent  local  money  is  to  be 
matched  by  90-percent  Federal  money 
for  a  local  community  project,  it  is  none 
of  a  Governor's  business  how  the  pro- 
gram should  be  administered. 

Why  should  a  Governor  be  permitted 
to  do  what  I  know  Governors  have  done 
on  occasion:  insist,  as  a  condition  of  his 
approval,  that  a  repudiated  politician  be 
appointed,  someone  who  has  passed  "hot 
checks":  someone  who  is  not  qualified  to 
administer  anything.  Why  should  I 
make  such  a  statement?  Because  I  once 
had  a  hot  check  given  to  me. 

Why  should  such  persons  be  allowed 
to  freeze  a  local  fund  as  a  condition  of 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  would  put  up  90  percent, 
while  the  State  put  up  only  10  percent? 
That  is  not  done  in  the  case  of  aiiTJorts: 
why  should  it  be  done  in  this  type  of 
program? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (when 
his  name  was  called  K  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church  1.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  [Mr.  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
navs  45,  as  follows: 


[No.  214  Leg.] 

YEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Prouiy 

Allott 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hill 

Rus.sell.  SO. 

BOECtJS 

Holland 

Russell.  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchcl 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lavische 

Smith 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Ea.stland 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Krvln 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

4 

NAYS— 45 

Anderson 

Gore 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Bass 

Harris 

Long,  Mo. 

Bayh 

Hart 

Long.  La. 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Burdlclc 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Case 

Inouye 

McOovern 

Douglas 

Jackson 

McTntyre 

Fulbrlght 

Javlts 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mobs 


Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Curtis 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmire 


Rlblcoff 
Smathers 
Symington 
Williams.  N.J 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Dodd 

Jordan,  N.C. 
McCarthy 
McGee 


Sparkman 
Tydings 


So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  recapitulation. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  or  on  the  motion  to 
table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  request  a  recapitulation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  request 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator's  request  is  not  in 
order  until  the  vote  is  announced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas!,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland!,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers!  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd!,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man!  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  lUinoi.': 
I  Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
•nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!  is  paired  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
smathers].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
•nay"  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  'yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


(No.  215  Leg.] 

YEAS— 44 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Moss 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Case 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Gore 

McGovern 

RibicoiT 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Harris 

McNamara 

Tvdings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Montoya 
NAYS— 45 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bible 

HIU 

Russell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Russell.  S.C. 

Byrd.W  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lansche 

Smith 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

McGee 

Chxirch 

Douglas 

Smathers 

Clark 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
should  know  that  the  Senate  just  failed 
to  table  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order — a  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  other  business  after  a  motion 
has  been  tabled.    That  ends  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  demand  a  recapitulation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  my  request.    I  believe  that  I  am 


in  order,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  rul- 
ing from  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  demanded  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  referring  to  my  motion,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  demanded  a  re- 
capitulation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  no  intervening  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
which  one  has  precedence? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
to  recapitulate. 

The  legislative  clerk  recapitulated  the 

vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  re- 
capitulation, the  results  are  the  same, 
yeas  44,  nays  45,  and  the  motion  to  table 
is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  now  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  failed. 

Mr,    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     McCLELLAN.     Mr.     President, 
how  many  times  can  we  reconsider  a  re- 
consideration of  a  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  repeat  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  many  times 
can  we  reconsider  a  reconsidered  vote, 
I  should  like  to  know. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which— the  vote 

that  was  just  taken 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  vote  then 
be  reconsidered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  This  is 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  is  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  did  not 
carry.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  on  the  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  This  is 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  mover  was  not  a  voter 
on  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.   President,  may 
we  please  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
There  are  too  many  Senators  standing 
in  the  well  away  from  their  seats. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  Sena- 
tors please  take  their  seats?  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  vote  we  are  about  to 
take  is  a  vote  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  amendment? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Now,  a  vote  in  the  afi&rm- 
ative  on  this  motion  would  be  to  ap- 
prove the  previous  vote;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  question?  [Laugh- 
ter.! 

Mr.  BASS.  I  will  restate  it.  A  vote 
in  the  affirmative  on  this  rollcall  would 
be  a  vote  to  agree  or  disagree  to  the 
previous  vote?    [Laughter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  chair 
will  attempt  to  help  the  confused  situa- 
tion by  adding  his  own  confusion  to  it. 
The  Senate  voted,  first  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill.  That 
amendment  failed  to  pass.  There  was. 
then,  a  motion  to  reconsider,  and  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  table.  The  Senate  held 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  and  it 
failed. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  asks  to 
vote  now  on  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  itself 
failed.     The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered  and 

Mr.  BASS.  So.  if  a  Senator  wishes  the 
previous  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
stand,  he  would  vote  "nay,"  then,  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator is  eminently  correct,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yea- 
and-nay  vote  is  now  in  progress,  and  the 
Senator's  inquiry  is  not  in  order. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd!,  the  Senator  from  Florida   [Mr. 
Holland!,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.   McGee],   and   the   Senator   from 
Florida   [Mr.  Smathers!   are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd!,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man! are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  vote  "nay." 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  45, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


[No.  216  Leg.] 

YEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bennett 

.  H  ckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bible 

..Hill 

Russell.  S.C. 

Boggs 

^  Hruska 

Russell.  Ga. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Ccoper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

McCIeUan 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Tower 

El'.ender 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Pearson 
NAYS — 45 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Jacfcon 

Morse 

Bass 

Javlts 

Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Gore 

McGovem 

Riblcoff 

Gruentng 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

H.irrl3 

McNamara 

Tvdings 

Hart 

Met  calf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

YarborouKh 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

■10 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Smathers 

Church 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Curtis 

McGee 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resnilar 
order  has  been  called  for,  and  the  Chair 
votes  "nay." 

The  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  not  agreed 
to  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   387 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  387. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20. 
delete  lines  1  through  4,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  "of  part  B"  before  "of  title  I" 
and  (2)  striking  out  "and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days 
of  sucli  submission"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has 
been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and.  after 
public  hearing  In  which  the  Governor  or  his 
authorized  representative  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear,  found  by  the  Director  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part". 


LiMrrATiON  or  debate  on  javits  and  pboutt 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Javits  amendment,  now  pending,  has 
been  thoroughly  explained  this  after- 
noon. 

I  had  intended  to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  it  remain  in  session  until  about  8 
o'clock  tonight.  However,  in  view  of  cer- 
tain developments  which  have  arisen,  the 
leadership  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
go  out  of  session  at  7  o'clock  tonight. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
are  both  willing  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility, the  Senate  concurring,  to  agree  to 
a  unanimous  consent  request  to  limit  de- 
bate on  the  Javits  amendment  to  30  min- 
utes, 15  minutes  to  a  side,  to  be  con- 
trolled, respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, to  be  followed  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  That  would  complete  the  business 
of  the  Senate  for  today. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
have  an  amendment  to  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Javits  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senate  is  to 
be  in  session  until  about  7  o'clock,  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  an 
amendment,  we  could  allow  a  half  hour 
of  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween him  and  me.  In  addition,  we  may 
not  need  all  the  time  allotted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  might  suggest 
that  the  time  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  may  not  be  used  entirely, 
knowing  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wonder  about  the 
time  on  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  on  that 
amendment  would  be  equally  divided 
also. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  restate  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  hour  be  al- 
lowed for  debate  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McN.am.'vraI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  allow 
time  out  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  if  he  desires  additional  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
order  is  entered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  has 
been  very  thoroughly  explained.  It 
would  allow  Governors  to  veto  commu- 
nity action  plans,  provided  that,  if  the 


Director  of  the  program  decided  that  he 
wished  to  override  the  veto,  he  could  do 
so  only  after  a  hearing.  Therefore,  the 
Governor  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  case  in  the  public  domain. 

I  have  also  made  it  clear  that  the  pub- 
lic hearing  to  which  I  refer  could  be  an 
informal  public  hearing.  It  would  not 
have  to  be  surrounded  by  the  forms  of 
law  with  respect  to  public  hearings, 
whatever  may  be  the  general  statutes,  if 
a  statutory  public  hearing  were  provided 
for.  But  there  should  be  a  hearing,  and 
it  should  be  open  to  the  public.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment,  the  Administrator  would  be 
able  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  deal  with  the  subject 
adequately. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position,  and  face  exactly  the 
same  dilemma,  that  we  faced  a  year  ago. 
I  have  an  idea  as  to  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  to  my  amendment  will  be.  He 
proposed  it  in  the  committee.  It  relates 
to  the  possibility  of  a  veto  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, which  would  be  subject  to  being 
sustained  or  overridden  by  his  own  State 
legislature.  Of  course,  that  is  a  variant 
of  the  Governor's  veto  which  we  have 
dealt  with  by  a  very  close  vote.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  which  I  have  offered 
to  the  Senate  is  the  only  plan  that  is 
likely  to  satisfy  those  who  feel  strongly 
about  States  rights,  and  those  who  feel 
strongly  about  the  poverty  program  in 
terms  of  being  able  to  reach  areas  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  reached. 

This  is  very  much  the  approach  the 
House  came  to  after  much  consideration. 
We  should  not  leave  it  to  the  House  bill, 
however,  because  we  had  experience  with 
that  the  last  time  the  bill  came  before 
the  Congress.  What  happened  the  last 
time  was  that  in  the  Senate  we  wrote  a 
veto  provision  into  the  bill,  and  the 
House  promptly  went  for  the  veto. 

Now  we  are  writing  no  veto  provision 
in  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  my  guess  is 
that  the  House  would  go  for  that,  unless 
the  Senate  manifests  its  will  that  it  de- 
sires something  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
the  Governors'  vetoes. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  danger  in 
letting  the  bill  leave  the  Senate  without 
such  a  provision  in  it,  because  we  had 
bad  experience  with  that  the  last  time. 
Notwithstanding  how  much  I  favor  the 
program,  I  was  very  unhappy  with  the 
way  the  matter  was  left,  and  I  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  nothing  said 
about  a  veto.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  now. 

In  other  words,  the  pendulum,  having 
swung  one  way,  is  swinging  the  other  way 
without  anything  in  the  bill  whatever 
with  respect  to  the  Governor's  right  to 
veto.  It  does  provide  for  consultation, 
but  that  is  all.  Indeed,  that  was  an 
amendment  of  mine. 

So  having  learned  from  experience — 
and  we  have  certainly  learned  the  tough- 
ness of  the  minds  of  Senators  today  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  minds  are  pretty 
much  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  The 
voting  then  was  very  close,  and  it  is  just 
as  close  today,  give  or  take  absentees  on 
each  side.  Let  us  learn  from  experience 
that  many  of  us  got  something  we  did 
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not  want  in  the  veto,  so  that  we  shall  not 
get  something  that  others  of  us  do  not 
want,  which  is  no  veto  whatever,  or  no 
reference  to  a  veto  whatever. 

I  know  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue  feel  very  strongly.  Normally, 
compromise  falls  between  the  two  stools. 
That  is  why  life  is  often  such  a  sharp 
change  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which 
is  exactly  what  we  are  saying  here.  I  do 
not  expect  to  convince  every  Sena- 
tor, but  I  hope  that  there  are  enough 
minds  In  the  Senate  who  will  look  at  the 
question  coolly  and  will  recognize  that 
we  need  some  compromise  between  the 
two  views.  We  have  the  House  approach 
of  record  for  a  compromise,  and  it  should 
be  latched  into  the  bill.  That  is  the  plan 
that  apparently  represents  the  middle- 
of-the-road  approach.  I  should  like  to 
see  that  the  Director  has  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  is  provided  in  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  refer  to  page  118  of 
the  record.  The  Director  himself  has 
testified  that  the  amendment  contained 
in  the  House  bill  provides  a  workable  ap- 
proach. 
He  said : 

The  existing  veto  provision,  considered  In 
the  light  of  our  overall  experience,  has  oc- 
casioned a  few  administrative  difficulties. 
The  House  amendment,  as  we  understand  it, 
Is  directed  to  cases  where  the  veto  might  be 
used  for  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  discrimina- 
tory purposes.  It  thus  retains  the  basic 
format  of  the  existing  provision  with  the 
addition  of  what  is  essentially  a  review  pro- 
cedure. Since  the  present  provisions  have, 
as  indicated,  presented  few  difficulties  from 
an  administrative  standpoint,  we  consider 
that  this — 


Meaning  the  House  version — 
represents  a  sound  way  of  approaching  the 
practical  and  procedural  problems  Involved 
in  any  modification. 

In  short,  the  Senate  now  having 
turned  down  the  proposal  to  restore  the 
veto  provision,  I  deeply  believe  that  a 
majority  of  this  body,  leaving  aside  the 
feelings  as  reflected  by  the  last  vote, 
ought  at  least  to  put  into  the  bill  what 
is  considered  to  be  a  workable  plan, 
which  will  give  dignity  to  the  authority 
of  the  Governor.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  not  give  absolute  power  to  the  Gov- 
ernor over  the  projects  under  the  bill, 
but  will  give  him  a  great  deal  of  power. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  underestimate  the 
influence  of  a  Governor's  veto  and  the 
fact  that  the  Administrator  would  have 
to  hurdle  public  hearings  in  order  to 
overrule  him,  with  all  the  difficulty 
which  such  action  implies. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  dififer- 
ence  between  the  House  provision  and 
the  Senate  provision  is  that  the  Gover- 
nors would  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  public  hearing? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  exactly 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  adopt  the  amendment,  it 
would  be  taken  to  conference  with  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
we  could  hope  that  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  to  a  Governor  for  a  hearing 
after  that  Grovernor  had  indicated  his 
disapproval  of  a  project. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
since  he  himself  has  offered  a  similar 
idea  in  relation  to  the  urban  affairs  bill, 
that  I  have  already  made  the  legislative 
record  that  the  hearing  would  not  be  a 
public  hearing  surrounded  by  statutory 
procedures,  but  it  would  be  an  informal 
public  hearing.  That  is  what  I  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    If   the   conferees   feel 
that  they  should  write  the  conference 
report  in  that  way,  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  debate  up  to 
now  has  brought  out  most  of  the  salient 
points  on  the  overall  subject.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  I 
would  object  to  in  the  amendment  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  retain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor  the  ability  to  delay  a  proj- 
ect for  30  days,  and  during  that  30- 
day  period  the  people  in  a  local  com- 
munity could  be  intimidated  in  a  com- 
munity facility  program.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 
if  it  continues  to  have  that  very  ob- 
jectionable feature  in  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum with  the  time  to  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides.  I  am  looking  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
time  is  still  reserved  by  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  my  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
may  offer  an  amendment  or  whatever 
else  he  wishes  to  offer  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
is  this  a  part  of  the  Senator's  time  or  is 
it  additional  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No ;  it  is  not  additional 
time.  It  is  a  part  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


Beginning  on  page  1.  line  1.  strike  all 
through  to  the  end  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended. 

"(1)  by  inserting  'part  B  of  immediately 
before  'title  I';  and 

"(2)  by  amending  the  proviso  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  'Provided,  however.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
(1)  to  any  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act;  or  (2)  in  any  State  In  which  the 
Legislature  of  such  State,  has,  by  concur- 
rent resolution,  provided  that  subsequent 
disapprovals  of  any  such  plan  by  the  Gover- 
nor shall  be  advisory  only.'  " 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I  now 
propose  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise  on  the  question  of  the 
Grovernor's  veto.    The  motion  to  restore 
the  existing  language  of  section  209(c) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
been  defeated.    As  the  bill  now  stands, 
there  is  no  provision  whatsoever  for  par- 
ticipation by   the  State   authorities  in 
the  approval  of  programs  under  titles 
I-B  and  H-A  of  the  Act. 

My  proposal  is  an  attempt  to  find  a 
middle  ground.  It  places  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  Governor  shall 
have  the  veto  power  not  in  the  hands  of 
a  Federal  appointee,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  popularly  elected  legislatures  of 
the  States  themselves. 

Simply,  my  amendment  provides  that 
a  Governor  shall  continue  to  have  the 
power  to  effectively  disapprove  projects 
under  titles  I-B  and  II-A  unless  the  legis- 
lature of  his  State,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, provides  that  the  Governor's  ap- 
proval shall  be  advisory  only. 

Thus,  the  legislature  could  strip  the 
Governor  of  his  veto  authority  in  all 
future  cases  by  providing  that  it  should 
be  advisory  and  not  binding  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  legislature  could  not  interfere  with 
a  previous  veto  cast  by  the  Governor. 
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It  could  only  strip  him  of  the  authority 
to  make  future  vetoes. 

The  legislature  would  not  be  given 
authority  to  strip  the  Governor  of  the 
power  to  veto  any  specific  project. 

The  authority  would  be  to  strip  the 
Governor  of  all  future  veto  power,  not 
just  the  power  to  veto  a  certain  proposal. 
Of  course,  a  legislature  could  always 
rescind  the  concurrent  resolution  at  a 
later  date,  thus  restoring  to  the  Gov- 
ernor his  full  unimpaired  power  under 
section  209(c)  of  the  act. 

This  amendment  would  put  a  check 
on  a  Governor  who  might  be  tempted 
to  wield  his  veto  power  for  purposes  other 
than  the  best  interests  of  the  war  on 
poverty  program.  A  Governor  tempted 
to  cast  a  veto  would  know  that  such  an 
action,  if  indefensible  and  offensive  to 
a  substantial  number  of  people  in  his 
State,  could  well  result  in  a  resolution 
by  the  legislature  depriving  him  of  au- 
thority to  cast  any  future  vetoes.  By 
making  the  Governor's  veto  power  re-^ 
sponsive  to  the  popular  will  of  the  people' 
of  his  State,  as  expressed  through  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  an  im- 
portant safeguard  is  established  against 
its  abuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  happen 
that  a  Federal  official  were  eager  to  pro- 
mote an  antipoverty  project  in  a  State, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State  were  opposed  to  such  project, 
the  Governor  would  be  able  to  protect 
their  interests  and  wishes  by  vetoing 
the  project.  Under  H.R.  8283  the  people 
of  a  State  would  be  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  the  Director  of  OEO. 
who  could  ignore  the  advice  and  wishes 
of  the  Governor,  legislature,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  that  State. 

This  amendment  does  not  authorize  or 
requue  the  legislature  of  a  State  to  pass 
upon  any  project  to  be  carried  oil  in  that 
State.  It  merely  states  that  when  a  cer- 
tain event  takes  place — the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  legislature — the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State  shall  henceforth  be 
limited  to  advising  OEO  as  to  certain 
projects,  and  may  not  forbid  OEO  from 
going  ahead  without  his  consent. 

Briefly,  the  present  law  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor a  right. 

In  the  House  bill,  the  Director  of  OEO 
is  authorized  to  strip  the  Governor  of 
that  right. 

In  the  Senate  bill  now  before  us,  Con- 
[,'rcss  strips  the  Governor  of  that  right. 

In  my  amendment,  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  presumably  elected  according 
to  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  and  thus 
perfectly  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  may.  if  it  sees  fit,  strip  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  right. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  and  a 
legislature  subsequently  strips  a  Gover- 
nor of  his  right  to  veto,  local  people  in 
that  State  will  know  where  the  respon- 
sibility lies  and  will  be  able  to  consider 
the  affair  at  the  local  level  in  the  next 
State  election.  In  the  House  bill,  the 
only  recourse  is  an  appeal  to  a  govern- 
ment bureaucrat.  In  the  Senate  bill, 
the  only  recourse  is  an  appeal  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  my  amendment, 
the  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  who  are  more 
readily  accessible  to  the  citizen  and  more 


knowledgeable  of  the  events  within  that 
State. 

This  amendment  is  a  natural,  Mr. 
President,  for  those  who  believe  in  Gov- 
ernment exercised  at  the  level  closest  to 
the  people.  It  is  also  a  natural  for  those 
who  champion  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule — as  a  means  of  obtaining  equal  rep- 
resentation for  all  in  State  legislatures. 
Would  these  advocates  who  urge  that 
every  inhabitant  of  a  State  have  an  equal 
voice  in  that  State's  legislature,  now 
turn  around  and  argue  that  a  decision  of 
this  nature — which  directly  aflects  the 
everyday  lives  of  those  inhabitants — not 
be  made  by  the  popularly  elected  legisla- 
ture, but  by  the  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton? I  certainly  hope  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  the  Prouty  proposal 
is  a  reasonable  way  to  settle  the  matter, 
a  way  that  keeps  in  sight  the  need  for 
local  control,  but  at  the  same  time  per- 
mits the  people  of  a  State,  acting 
through  their  State  representatives  and 
senators,  to  override  a  Governor's  veto 
that  is,  in  their  opinion,  out  of  keeping 
with  their  own  best  interests. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  in  sub- 
stance that  the  Governor's  veto  shall 
prevail  unless  the  legislature  by  concur- 
rent resolution  takes  away  that  right 
and  leaves  the  decision  to  the  Federal 
Administrator? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  The 
decision  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  through  that 
means,  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  remove  the  criticism 
in  the  committee  report  of  letting  the 
Governor  have  the  absolute  say,  if  that 
FKjwer  be  given  to  him,  without  the  legis- 
lature having  opportunity  to  override 
him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  a  fair  compromise,  and 
overcomes  the  objections  voiced  earlier. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Once  the  legis- 
lature adopted  such  a  resolution,  its  ac- 
tion would  apply  to  any  projects  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  is  correct. 

I  have  had  placed  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  an  explanation  of  the  so-called 
Pi-outy  veto  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  coinmittee  considered  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Prouty.  It  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  debate,  and  I  my- 
self gave  careful  thought  to  it.  As  I 
see  it,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  en- 
deavoring to  be  constructive  and  crea- 
tive in  suggesting  another  compromise  to 
the  Senate. 

The  difficulty  that  his  substitute  pre- 
sents to  me  is  that  it  lacks  the  flexibil- 
ity of  my  amendment,  because  the  legis- 
lature would  have  to  exercise  its  power 
on  a  generic  basis;  that  is,  by  either  al- 
lowing or  not  allowing  a  Governor  to 
exercise  an  absolute  veto  over  programs 
in  the  future.  Hence,  the  amendment 
does  not  have  the  flexibility  of  enabling 


the   antipoverty   programs   to  be   dealt 
with  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  plan 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
suggested  would  throw  the  entire  mat- 
ter at  one  time  into  a  tremendous  i>oliti- 
cal  struggle  between  the  Governor  and 
the  State  legislature,  because  a  Gov- 
ernor would  hardly  recommend  such  a 
procedure  to  a  State  legislature;  he 
would  rather  keep  the  power  himself. 
Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  State  legislature  would  be  acting 
against  the  Governor.  Consider  what 
might  happen  if  a  Governor  and  a  State 
legislature  were  of  different  political 
parties. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  My  amendment  puts 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  people  would  exercise  the  veto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  accept  that 
explanation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Governor  is  elected  by 
the  people,  too.  We  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  E»resident  of  the  United 
States  is  elected  by  the  people.  The 
fact  that  authority  is  delegated  to  vari- 
ous officials  does  not  make  it  any  less 
an  act  of  the  people.  In  my  judgment, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  amendment 
gives  the  authority  to  the  people  and 
that  everything  else  does  not.  That  is 
not  the  nature  of  our  government.  If 
we  wanted  to  give  the  decision  to  the 
people,  we  would  have  a  town  meeting 
on  every  project. 

I  believe  that  we  must  construct  a 
plan  which  would  be  selective  enough 
to  deal  with  the  entire  problem  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  I  believe  that 
what  we  are  asked  to  do  here  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  monumental  stiuggle  be- 
tween State  legislatures  and  Governors 
which  would  outshine  the  issues  on  any 
given  project  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  easily  vitiate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  projects,  which  would  fall 
down  the  hatch,  depending  on  the  out- 
come of  the  political  struggle. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  that  as  the  end 
result  of  tiie  Governor's  veto.  As  we  live 
in  our  society,  if  a  Governor  were  to  veto 
a  project  and  get  a  hearing  concerning 
that  veto,  it  would  be  a  rather  rare  case 
when  an  administrator  in  Wasliington 
would  override  the  Governor's  veto. 
That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  However, 
the  administrator  could  override  it  in  the 
case  of  injustice  or  discrimination.  He 
could  do  it  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and 
not  on  the  generic  basis  of, the  power  of 
the  Governor  or  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty  1  has  used  creativ- 
ity and  ingenuity  in  coming  forth  with 
another  idea.  However,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, I  believe  that  the  plan  which  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Senate  is  the  best 
plan.  It  would  avoid  the  danger  which 
we  suffered  before  of  going  to  one  ex- 
treme of  the  scale  when  granting  the 
veto  power.  Now  we  encounter  the  new 
danger  of  going  to  the  other  extreme  of 
the  .scale  when  no  veto  power  is  provided. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  which  we  have 
before  us  in  my  amendment  pursues  a 
method  which  has  already  been  followed 
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by  the  other  body.  It  would  be  a  fair 
compromise.  It  would  work.  The  Di- 
rector himself  said  in  the  hearings  that 
it  would  be  workable  and  that  it  is  his 
best  answer  to  the  dilemma  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  down 
the  substitute  amendment  and  vote  af- 
firmatively upon  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  requests  for  time  on  this  side.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  many  ways  the  pending  amendment  is 
worse  than  the  absolute  veto  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  One  vice  is  the  veto,  and  the 
other  vice  is  the  appeal  to  the  Director 
of  the  antipoverty  program.  It  would 
lead  to  political  confusion. 

These  projects,  especially  those  allow- 
ing students  to  work  in  the  summer  and 
be  prepared  to  go  to  school  in  the  fall, 
ought  to  be  expedited.  If  we  were  to 
pennit  the  proposal  to  go  to  another  gov- 
ernmental body,  a  body  such  as  a  State 
legislature,  some  of  which  meet  only  once 
every  2  years,  it  would  lead  to  more  con- 
fusion.    The   programs   would   be   lost. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all 
the  proposals. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  most  Senators  are  not 
aware  that  a  substitute  amendment  is 
pending.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time  for 
which  I  suggest  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween both  sides,  so  that  Senators  can  be 
apprised  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
before  they  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  quorum  call  was  to 
acquaint  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
the  parliamentary  situation  which  has 
developed  since  the  unanimous-consent 
request  on  time  was  agreed  to.  My 
amendment  was  then  pending.  It  was 
the  subject  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Since  that  time  a  substitute  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  which  would  give 
the  Governors  absolute  veto  power  but 
would  vest  in  the  State  legislature  of 
each  State  the  power  to  take  away  the 
Governor's  absolute  veto  authority  and 
leave  him  with  an  advisory  veto,  which 


could  be  overridden  by  the  Director.  It 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  which  my  amendment  does, 
in  case  of  such  veto. 

The  Senate  has  a  choice  between  the 
two  alternatives  which  I  have  described, 
and  which  I  have  previously  described  at 
great  length. 

I  should  like  to  sima  up  my  own  argu- 
ment by  saying  that  the  last  time  we 
had  the  problem  before  us,  last  year, 
we  adopted  the  absolute  veto  amend- 
ment. It  went  over  to  the  House  and 
was  promptly  agreed  to.  Now  if  the 
bill  stands  as  it  is  with  its  no-veto  pro- 
vision, that  may  well  be  what  will  happen 
in  the  House  again,  and  we  shall  have 
frustrated  the  effort  to  have  a  Gover- 
nor have  any  voice.  My  proposal  gives 
the  Governors  a  flexible  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  a  very  effective  way,  with 
respect  to  individual  projects,  which  is 
I  think  what  is  required  by  the  situation. 

My  amendment  gives  the  Governor  the 
right  to  have  a  public  hearing  before  his 
veto  can  be  overridden  by  the  Director. 
That  makes  it  difficult  for  an  adminis- 
trator to  overrule  the  Governor.  But 
it  makes  it  possible  when  he  feels  that 
strongly  about  it  and  is  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  public  about  it. 

My  amendment  is  a  fair  compro- 
mise. I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  for  it. 
I  prefer  it  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  , 
which  would  go  the  other  way  and  in 
the  direction  of  leaving  the  law  as  it 
is.  That  amendment  raises  the  prob- 
lem of  involving  the  legislatures  and 
the  Governors  in  a  confrontation,  which 
I  do  not  favor,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  favor  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Prouty  amendment  was  offered  in 
committee,  discussed  in  committee,  and 
voted  down  in  committee.  Therefore, 
speaking  for  the  committee,  I  hope  the 
Prouty  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

We  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
Governor's  veto  at  great  length  this  af- 
ternoon. An  amendment  to  reaffirm  the 
total  veto  power  as  it  exists  in  present 
law  was  defeated. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  York  of- 
fers a  modified  version. 

His  amendment  would  pick  up  the 
language  as  it  appeared  in  the  original 
House  bill,  which  would  permit  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  to  override  a  Governor's 
veto. 

However,  he  adds  another  provision  to 
the  House  language  by  stipulating  fur- 
ther that  there  be  a  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  Director  of  OEO  could  take  such 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  a 
public  hearing  simply  would  add  further 
delay  and  confusion  to  the  situation. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  it  is  the 
threat  of  a  veto  and  the  delaying  tactics 
of  some  Governors  that  has  been  more 
obstructive  to  the  aims  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program,  than  the  actual 
veto. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  rather  than  help- 
ing the  situation,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  carries  with  it 
the  threat  of  further  confusion. 


I  hope  the  Javits  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vennont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Javits]  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming LMr.  McGee]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  44, 
nays  47,  as  follows:  _ 

[No.217Leg.l 
TEAS— 44 


Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

AUott 

HIU 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Rvissell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

SaltonstaU 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dirksen 

McCIellan 

Stennls 

Domlnick 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ervln 

Murphy 

vrmiams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Prouty 

NAYS— 47 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Bartlett 

Gtore 

Long,  Mo. 

Bass 

Gruenlng 

Long,  La. 

Bayh 

Harris 

MagnuBon 

Bible 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Brewster 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Mclntyre 

Cannon 

Jackson 

McNamara 

Case 

Javits 

Metcalf 

Douglas 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Mondale 

CXI- 
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Monroney 

Montoys 

Morse 

Moss 

MusUe 

Nelson 


Byrd,  Va. 

Church 

Clark 
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Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Smatbers 

NOT  VOTING — 9 


Symlngtoa 
Tydlngs 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Curtis 

Dodd 

Hayden 


McCarthy 

McGee 

Spariunan 


So  Mr.  Proxtty's  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Javits  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  vote  now  recurs  upon 
my  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  originally  proposed  and  debated 
most  of  the  afternoon? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll;  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  "yea"  when 
his  name  was  called. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    is 
there  anv  time  left  on  that  amendment? 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     The    yea- 
and-nay  vote  is  now  in  process. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  yea-and-nay  vote  now 
underway. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  under- 
way. The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  has  voted. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  all  time  been  yielded  back? 
Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi- 
dent, the  re{!:ular  order,  please. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regiUar 
order  is  demanded.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  TMr, 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  CiarkI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  tMr. 
Church]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDDl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

[No.  218  Leg.] 
YEAS — 23 


Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Kuchel 
Mclntyre 
Morton 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cotton 

Dlrk-sen 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Pannln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hurt 

H-artke 

Hlckenlooper 

HiU 


Pearson 
Randolph 
Russell.  S.C. 
Russell,  Ga. 
SaltonstaU 

NAYS— 67 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Ke:inedy,  N.Y. 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Idagnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 


.Scott 
Smith 
Talmadge 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Byrd.  Va. 
Carlson 
Church 
Clark 


Curtis 
Dodd 
Hayden 
McCarthy 


McGee 
Sparkman 


Aiken 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cooper 

Bible 

Cannon 

Frvln 

Boggs 

Case 

Fong 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.     I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 

I  offer  an  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
line  14,  after  "community  action  agency" 
it  is  proposed  to  insert:  "and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  commu- 
nity is  located". 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  having  the 
Governor  given  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  The  Senate  has 
seen  fit  not  to  give  the  Governor  the 
responsibility.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  is  acceptable 
to  both  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  The  na- 
tional Director  now  gives  5  days'  notice 
to  the  community  director  as  to  what 
the  national  Director  intends  to  do  in 
connection  with  any  community  action. 
The  amendment  adds  that  the  same  no- 
tice shall  also  be  given  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  community  is 
located. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  want  the  amendment  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  an  understanding  being 
had  by  Senators  that  it  does  not  add 
anything  to  the  situation.  I  do  not  like 
to  have  the  Senate  accept  it,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  acceptance  of 
it  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  accept  it.   How- 


ever, I  do  not  want  anyone  to  be  fooled 
about  this  matter.  The  amendment  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  power  of  the 
Governor.  It  looks  like  window  dressing, 
with  the  little  coloring  of  notice  to  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  it  does  add  something.  I  agree 
that  it  does  not  give  the  Governor  the 
veto  power.  What  it  does  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  Governor,  within  5 
days  after  the  national  Director  wishes 
to  establish  something  in  a  commumty, 
and  now.  imder  the  bill,  must  give  the 
community  director  notice  that  he  in- 
tends to  do  so,  shall  also  give  the  same 
notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  community  is  located. 

It  gives  the  Governor  an  opportimity 
to  understand  what  is  proposed,  and  to 
temper  it,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

We  have  been  defeated  on  the  other 
amendments.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
giving  the  Governors  a  veto.  That  has 
been  taken  away.  As  I  see  it.  what  we 
wish  to  do  is  to  give  the  Governor  notice 
so  that  he  can  take  a  part  in  working  out 
whatever  problems  might  exist,  smooth- 
ing them  down,  and  tempering  the  situ- 
ation to  the  best  of  his  ability.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  If  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  would  such  action 
prevent  further  efforts  to  present  a  meth- 
od of  preserving  the  right  of  veto  tomor- 
row or  whatever  other  time  such  a  pro- 
posal might  be  made? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
knows  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  offer 
amendments  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
bill  that  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.     Does  the   amend- 
ment apply  to  section  209(c)  ? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    Section  209(b). 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
•■Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Ml-.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  would 
apply  to  section  209(d>,  which  deals 
with  applications  from  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  It  provides  that  the  Governo:- 
shall  receive  notice  at  the  same  time  that 
the  director,  namely  the  Director  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  gets  such  notice. 
That  action  is  entirely  consistent  with 
what  we  adopted  in  relation  to  section 
209(a)  for  continuing  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  consult  unless  the  parties  know 
what  they  wish  to  consult  about. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI  has  spelled  that  out  in  re- 
spect to  the  particular  question  con- 
tained in  section  209(d). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  bill  may  be  amended  line  by  line, 
title  by  title,  and  section  by  section,  with 
the  exception  of  the  exact  words  that 
have  been  added  or  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  a  further  parliamentarj- 
inquiry. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  section  209(d)? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  section  209(d),  on  page  20,  line 
14.  I  should  like  to  read  what  that  sec- 
tion provides. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  satisfied.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [put- 
ting the  question] . 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    386 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  24, 
between  lines  15  and  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  18.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  601  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  who  shall  hold  no 
other  Federal  office  of  equivalent  rank.". 

Renumber  the  subsequent  sections  of 
the  bill  accordingly, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  amendment  laid 
before  the  Senate  tonight  will  be  the 
pending  question  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits!  which  is  now  the 
pending  business,  to  provide  a  full-time 
administrator  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  make  three 
points  points  clear: 

First.  I  believe  in  the  concept  of,  and 
am  highly  sympathetic  with  the  need  for 
the  President's  war  on  poverty.  A  na- 
tion as  rich  in  resources  as  is  the  United 
States,  with  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  living  in  abundance,  must  accept 


its  responsibilities  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  that  portion  of  our  population  not  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
and  cultural  life.  I  intend,  therefore,  to 
support  and  vote  for  the  expanded  au- 
thorization contained  in  this  bill. 

Second.  Great  and  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  several  programs  com- 
prising the  war  on  poverty,  and  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  program 
as  new  and  as  big  as  this  one  is,  neces- 
sarily must  have  some  unfortunate  mis- 
takes in  administration  and  resultant 
snarls  of  redtape  as  it  gets  underway.  I 
think,  however,  there  have  been  more 
administrative  difficulties  and  redtape 
than  the  situation  warrants.  I  feel  that 
at  least  rapid  improvement  is  needed. 

I  commend  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamaraI  for  recommending 
an  authorization  figure  lower  than  that 
approved  by  the  House.  I  understand 
the  recommended  authorization  in  this 
bill  is  $245  million  less  than  v.'as  recom- 
mended by  the  House,  plus  $150  million 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  program 
under  the  Nelson  amendment;  thus  the 
authorization  is  $95  million  less  than  was 
approved  by  the  House.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  request  of  the  administration, 
and  it  represents,  I  feel,  less  of  a  crash 
program  and  more  of  an  orderly  pro- 
gram, which  I  think  will  help  those  who 
administer  it  to  reduce  some  of  its  ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

Third.  Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  program  t>e  directed  by 
a  full-time  administrator.  Mr.  Shriver 
is  an  outstanding  public  servant.  He 
has  done  a  truly  remarkable  job  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  the  war  on  poverty  is 
big  enough  and  important  enough  to 
have  the  undivided  attention  of  its  ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Shriver  brings  an 
amazing  zeal  and  great  ability  to  this 
job,  but  he  cannot  do  everything. 

Examples  of  incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred recently  in  Oklahoma  will  serve 
to  point  up  my  concern  for  the  present 
administration  of  this  program. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  was  underway. 
Then  its  funds  expired  in  midsummer, 
and  the  young  people  had  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  was  told  by  the  Federal  of- 
ficials that  the  renewal  of  the  contract 
had  been  approved,  but  official  approval 
was  not  forthcoming.  There  was  great 
confusion  in  the  Oklahoma  City  com- 
munity, much  adverse  press  and  result- 
ing loss  of  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
program.  Even  Time  magazine  carried 
a  critical  report  on  this  incident  where 
300  young  people  were  discharged  and 
later  rehired. 

In  Clinton,  Okla.,  an  application  was 
filed  for  an  Operation  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. The  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  was  notified  that  the  applica- 
tion had  been  approved,  and  we  notified 
the  local  leaders  in  late  June.  By  mid- 
July,  no  official  word  had  been  received 
by  them  from  OEO,  Our  office  contacted 
OEO  and  was  told  that  the  project  was 
being  held  up  because  there  had  been  no 
waiver  of  the  Governor's  veto  of  the 
project.  Upon  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  the  waiver  had  long  since 


been  given  by  the  Governor,  but  appar- 
ently had  been  lost.  Thereafter,  the 
project  was  approved  retroactively  so  as 
to  pay  faculty  salaries,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  summer  was  lost  for  the  yoimg 
people  the  program  intended  to  benefit. 
In  Altus,  Okla.,  local  sponsors  of  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  be- 
came concerned  about  delay  in  action  on 
their  application  and  asked  our  office 
to  check  on  it  for  them.  They  gave  us 
the  project  number,  and  we  used  the 
project  number  on  our  contact  with  Fed- 
eral officials.  We  were  given  the  infor- 
mation that  the  project  had  high  priority 
and  would  be  approved  soon. 

Later  it  was  discovered,  and  we  were 
notified,  that  the  Federal  officials  had 
the  wrong  project  in  mind  when  they 
gave  us  this  notification  and  that  the 
project  application  inquired  about  had 
never  gotten  out  of  the  regional  office. 
Oklahoma  City  filed  a  planning  appli- 
cation for  a  community  action  project. 
Notification  was  given  that  the  applica- 
tion had  been  approved,  but  nearly  a 
month  later,  it  had  not  been  funded. 
Our  office  was  informed  that  the  prob- 
able cause  in  the  funding  delay  was  a 
lack  of  waiver  of  veto  by  the  Governor. 
We  passed  this  information  on  to  the 
interested  local  parties  as  reliable  infor- 
mation. Later  we  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  wired  his  waiver  of  veto  the 
very  day  that  approval  had  been  an- 
nounced, nearly  a  month  earlier. 

I  am  sure  that  a  part  of  the  problem 
illustrated  by  these  examples  is  that  var- 
ious parts  of  the  war  on  poverty  are 
administered  by  different  agencies,  and 
lines  of  responsibility  are  not  always 
clear.  However,  there  seems  to  be  much 
undue  delay,  sloppy  public  relations  and 
too  much  misinformation  which  em- 
barrasses friends  of  the  program  and 
undermines  community  support  and 
interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  sharply  stated 
list  of  criteria  by  which  programs  are 
to  be  evaluated,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  impossible  to  get  agreement  among 
various  evaluators. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  v.e  must  have 
a  full-time  Administrator  of  this  program 
on  the  national  level,  and  authorization 
figures  should  be  held  to  the  amounts 
approved  by  the  Senate  committee  so 
that  we  allow  time  for  the  realities  of  the 
program  to  catch  up  with  its  aspirations. 
We  need  a  well-staffed,  centrally  lo- 
cated regional  office  in  our  area  of  Amer- 
ica immediately.  I  understand  that 
progress  is  being  made  on  this,  and  it 
is  long  overdue.  Clear  lines  of  communi- 
cation, sources  of  reliable  information, 
must  be  provided  the  public. 

Administrators  at  various  levels  in  the 
program  need  to  have  a  less  defensive 
attitude  toward  the  Congress.  The  local 
citizens  generally  come  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  for  assistance  and  infor- 
mation, and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  work  to- 
gether in  a  joint  effort  with  administra- 
tors of  this  program  and  local  communi- 
ties, since  our  goals  are  the  same.  But 
to  do  so,  we  must  be  kept  up  to  date  and 
must  be  furnished  reliable  information. 
I  state  these  criticisms  and  my  own 
feelings  In  a  helpful  spirit,  as  one  of 
those  who  support  the  war  on  poverty. 
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founded  upon  the  sound  principle  that 
it  is  a  much  better  investment  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  much  more  humane  and 
cheaper  investment  to  help  people  get 
the  necessary  skills  and  education  to  en- 
able them  to  be  productive  and  self- 
sufficient,  than  it  is  to  bear  the  costs  of 
welfare  and  crime,  which  almost  in- 
evitably will  result  from  nonaction. 

I  hesitate  to  detract  from  a  good  pro- 
gram, but  I  state  these  suggestions  only 
after  having  made  them  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Shriver  in  a  letter  dated  July  15, 
1965.  a  letter  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
acknowledged. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Javits  amendment 
to  provide  a  full-time  Administrator  for 
OEO.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  will  cure 
the  administrative  ills  with  which  this 
program  Is  beset,  but  it  is  one  way  of 
showing  that,  as  one  who  supports  the 
aims  of  the  war  on  poverty,  I  feel  thex-e 
is  much  room  for  improvement  of  its 
administration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  talk  about  poverty,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  people.  We  are  talking  about 
10  million  families,  American  families, 
who  try  to  shelter,  feed,  and  clothe  them- 
selves and  their  children  on  less  than  $60 
a  week. 

An  equally  startling  figure  that  came 
out  of  hearings  on  this  bill  is  that  in  this 
great  country  of  ours,  we  have  4'/^  mil- 
lion rural  families  who  are  trying  to  live 
on  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $60. 

What  makes  this  picture  darker  is  that 
in  rural  America  we  have  over  500.000 
poor  families  with  a  family  head  older 
than  55  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
there  are  over  39,000  such  families. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  their  chances 
of  climbing  out  of  poverty  are  consider- 
ably less  than  those  with  family  heads 
who  are  younger. 

We  have  also  learned  in  our  hearings 
and  from  some  economists  that  poverty 
in  this  country  is  about  equally  divided 
between  urban  and  rural  areas — and  if 
there  is  any  difference  it  is  caused  by  the 
population  makeup  of  our  country. 
More  people  live  in  cities  than  in  towns, 
and  for  this  reason  rural  poverty  is  twice 
as  high  as  urban  poverty. 

In  stating  these  facts — in  comparing 
rural  with  urban  poverty — I  am  in  no 
way  trying  to  make  a  case  for  letting 
rural  areas  get  more  than  may  be  given 
urban  areas.  This  legislation  does  not 
make  a  distinction  between  urban  and 
rural  poverty.  Its  programs  are  aimed 
at  eliminating  poverty  wherever  it  ex- 
ists and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is 
a  national  problem  and  this  is  a  national 
piece  of  legislation  for  attacking  that 
problem. 

What  does  disturb  me  is  that  if  no  par- 
ticular assistance  is  provided,  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  rural  poor  families  will  be 
forced  to  move — and  if  this  happens, 
where  will  they  go?  To  our  cities,  of 
course,  where  they  will  join  the  already 
large  numbers  of  poor  living  in  the  slums. 
Is  this  what  we  want  to  happen?  Do 
we  want  to  see  our  rural  poor  forced  to 
leave  rural  areas  and  compound  the 
problems  of  city  poverty? 

I.  myself,  do  not  think  that  this  is  the 
answer.    The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 


is  broad  enough  to  attack  poverty  any- 
where in  our  Nation. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  4  of  this  year,  when  he 
discussed  in  some  detail  the  problems  of 
rural  areas  and  of  its  people  utilizing 
Federal  programs,  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  new  agency 
having  one  aim — to  help  move  Federal 
programs  into  rural  areas. 

This  agency,  called  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service,  was  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Shriver  in  May  to  help  rural 
people  participate  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  allocate 
administrative  funds  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  assist  OEO  in  getting  the  poverty 
program  into  operation  in  the  rural 
areas. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  this 
agreement  would  be  completely  in  accord 
with  the  President's  farm  message  of 
February  4.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  message  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  Sargent  Shriver 
and  Secretary  Freeman,  who  are  both 
dedicated  to  helping  people,  work  out  an 
arrangement  whereby  our  rural  areas 
will  be  able  to  more  fully  participate  in 
this  nationwide  war  on  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts  From  the  President's  Speech   to 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Feb- 
ruary 4. 1965 

The  rural  unemployed  and  underemployed 
are  largely  out  of  sight.  Most  of  them  are 
hidden  in  the  remote  valleys  of  Appalachla 
and  the  Ozarks,  on  the  unpaved  side  roads  of 
the  South,  in  the  once-rich  timber  lands  of 
the  North,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  In  the 
wornout  mining  communities  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  opportunity's  decline  in 
rural  America  are  reflected  In  harsh  facts: 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as 
prevalent  In  rural  America  as  it  Is  in  urban 
America.  Only  30  percent  of  our  families  live 
in  rural  areas,  but  they  Include  46  percent 
of  those  American  families  with  Incomes  un- 
der S3 .000. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times  the 
proportion  of  substandard  houses  found  In 
urban  areas.  A  foxirth  of  all  farm  homes 
and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  are  with 
out  running  water.  Over  14.000  rural  com- 
munities of  more  than  100  population  lack 
central  water  supplies. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  behind 
urban  residents  In  educational  attainment. 
They  often  suffer  from  a  lower  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Per  pupil  expenditures  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  In  rxiral  school 
districts  are  substantially  below  expenditures 
in  urban  districts. 

Rural  communities  lag  in  health  facilities. 
Rural  children  receive  one-third  less  medical 
attention  than  urban  children.  Their  mor- 
tality rate  is  far  higher. 

These  deflciencles  feed  on  one  another. 
They  leave  too  few  resources  to  support  edu- 
cation, health,  and  other  public  services  es- 
sential to  development  of  the  talent,  skills, 
and  earning  power  of  the  people. 

parity     of     opportunity     for     rural     AMERICA 

These  facts  require  a  national  policy  for 
rural  America  with  parity  of  opportunity  as 
Its  goal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  migration  from 
our  countryside.     In  the   1950's  more  than 


half  of  America's  rural  counties  suffered  a 
population  loss.  But  farmers  who  are  handi- 
capped by  poor  health,  age,  or  lack  of  skill  in 
any  occupation  outside  of  fanning  and  who 
leave  their  home  communities  for  want  of  op- 
portunity, often  create  new  problems — for 
themselves,  for  the  communities  they  leave, 
and  for  the  cities  which  receive  them. 

When  people  move  away  from  rural  areas, 
the  area  suffers.  Migration  leaves  vacant 
stores,  abandoned  churches,  empty  school- 
rooms, declining  tax  bases,  and  a  declining 
ability  to  support  a  minimum  level  of  public 
service; 

This  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity  of  op- 
portunity lor  rural  Americans: 

National  economic  prosperity  to  increase 
their  employment  opportunities; 

Full  access  to  education,  training,  and 
health  services  to  expand  their  earning 
power;  and 

Economic  development  of  smaller  and 
medium-sized  communities  to  Insure  a 
healthy  economic  base  for  nu-al  America. 

When  the  rural  citizen,  his  community, 
business  and  government  cooperate,  the 
chances  for  a  better  rural  life  Increase.  Local 
leadership  and  Initiative  are  nccessai-y  If  rural 
development  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  people.  But  government  can  and 
should  provide  Information  as  well  as  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  which  will 
speed  progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Congress  In 
recent  years  are  assisting  rural  communities 
In  building  new  opportunities  for  their  citi- 
zens. Others  I  have  recommended  this  year 
aim  at  these  same  objectives. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  helped 
scores  of  small-  and  medium-sized  communi- 
ties through  loans  to  new  Industrial  enter- 
prises and  loans  and  grants  for  needed  pub- 
lic facilities.  I  will  soon  make  recommenda- 
tions that  will  urge  this  act  be  Improved  and 
made  permanent. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
communities  will  be  carrying  out  programs 
to  provide  new  opportunity  for  low-income 
rural  families. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  wide 
range  of  programs  to  assist  in  rural  economic 
development — loans  for  telephone  systems, 
for  recreation  enterprises,  for  development 
of  forest  resources,  for  community  water  sys- 
tems, and  for  rural  housing.  The  small 
watershed  and  resources  conservation  and 
development  programs  add  to  business  activ- 
ity In  rural  areas. 

The  development  of  new  Job  opportunities 
In  rural  areas  has  been  considerably  aided 
In  the  past  by  a  strong  program  of  rural 
electrification.  The  ability  of  rural  areas  to 
attract  and  support  industrial  activities — 
one  of  the  fundamental  solutions  to  the  basic 
problem  of  our  farm  population — rests  In 
very  large  part  upon  the  availability  of  elec- 
tric power.  We  must  and  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  enable  those  areas  that  do  not 
presently  possess  an  adequate  power  supply 
to  meet  their  growing  demands  and  Insure 
that  the  benefits  of  industrial  diversification 
are  available  in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Government 
are  assisting  businessmen  and  farmers  to  re- 
vive dying  economies  and  raise  the  level  of 
public  services  in  rural  areas.  These  Include 
aid  for  community  facilities,  employment 
services,  health  and  education  programs, 
small  business  loans,  job  training,  and  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreation. 

Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of 
living  In  rural  America  and  those  of  urban 
America:  In  Income.  In  education,  in  housing. 
In  health  and  sanitation  facilities.  Parity 
of  opportunity  remains  a  distant  hope  for 
many.  It  Is  a  challenge  we  must  meet 
head  on. 

REACHING    out   TO    RURAL    AREAS 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  education  and  health. 
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I  have  proposed  measures  to  assist  those 
areas  of  our  country  and  those  families 
most  In  need,  both  urban  and  rural. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  a  scattered  rvu-al  popula- 
tion. Rural  communities  often  lack  the 
specialized  organizations  found  In  major 
cities  which  keep  Informed  of  development 
programs  and  Initiate  action  to  make  use  of 
them.  Special  measures  must  be  taken  both 
by  the  States,  and  by  Federal  agencies  to 
reach  rural  people,  particularly  in  remote 
areas. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative 
office  for  each  Federal  agency  or  program 
cannot  and  should  not  be  established  In 
every  county,  a  method  must  be  developed 
to  extend  the  reach  of  those  Federal  agencies 
and  programs  which  should,  but  do  not  now, 
elTectlvely  serve  rural  areas. 

Accordingly.  I  have  asked: 

1.  Each  department  and  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  which  can  benefit  rural 
people  to  assure  that  Its  benefits  are  dis- 
tributed equitably  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  review  carefully 
with  the  head  of  each  department  or  agency 
Involved,  the  administrative  obstacles  which 
may  stand  In  the  way  of  such  equitable  dis- 
tribution. They  should  propose  administra- 
tive or  legislative  steps  which  can  be  taken 
to  assure  that  equity  is  attained  to  assure 
full  participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  the 
facilities  of  his  field  offices  at  the  disposal  of 
all  Federal  agencies  to  assist  them  in  making 
their  programs  effective  in  rural  areas.  The 
Secretary  is  creating  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service,  which  will  have  no  operating 
programs  of  its  own  but  will  devote  Its  ener- 
gies to  assisting  other  agencies  in  extending 
their  services.  I  have  requested  funds  In  the 
1966  budget  to  finance  this  service  and  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Cooperative 
Federal-State  Extension  Service  to  assist 
rural  communities  in  forming  strong  and 
active  development  organizations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  aware  of  imperfections  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams. But  these  imperfections  should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  real  ac- 
complishments, and  the  worthy  purixtses, 
of  this  effort  to  uplift  and  redeem  the 
many  thousands  of  young  people  who 
have  never  before  had  a  chance  to 
glimpse  the  vast  horizon  of  an  abundant 
America. 

The  purposes  of  these  programs  are 
clear  and  worthy.  The  accomplishments 
are  real  and  lasting.  The  mistakes  in 
administration  will  diminish. 

The  perfection  and  continuation  of 
these  programs  are  proper  steps  in  our 
determination  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  e.stablish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  De- 
fense, promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  Posterity." 

These  words  from  the  preamble  to  our 
Constitution  appropriately  state  the  goals 
of  this  economic  opportunity  legislation. 
Many  children  and  young  people  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  throughout  the  Union,  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  contribute  to  and 
participate  in  the  fulfillment  of  these 
constitutional  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  insertion  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
Mark  R.  Arnold  from  the  August  16  issue 


of  the  National  Observer.  This  article 
relates  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Head  Start  project  in  Yell  County,  Ark. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Project  Head  Start  Is  Working:  Yell 
County  Gets  a  Handle  on  Poverty 
Problem 

Ola,  Ark. — Cindy  is  a  5-year-old  girl  with 
delicate  features  and  flowing  black  hair  who 
had  never  seen  an  elephant.  But  last  month 
she  and  her  39  classmates  at  a  local  school 
In  Yell  County  here  boarded  a  bus,  clutching 
their  picnic  lunches,  and  drove  to  Little  Rock, 
90  miles  to  the  east.  There,  at  the  zoo,  she 
saw  an  elephant.  "It  had  a  long  nose,"  she 
exclaimed  last  week.  "It  was  bigger  than  a 
turtle.  Bigger  than  my  daddy."  Now  she 
draws  pictures  of  elephants  in  water  colors, 
and  pictures  of  herself,  which  show  a  girl 
with  spindly  legs,  a  rouna  stomach,  ana  a 
grin  on  her  face. 

Cindy  doesn't  know  it,  but  the  trip  to  the 
zoo,  the  water  colors,  the  songs  she's  taught 
to  sing,  the  nourishing  lunch  she's  served  In 
school,  the  games  she's  taught  to  play — even 
the  contests  to  see  who  can  wash  his  hands 
the  cleanest — all  are  designed  to  prepare  her 
for  entering  first  grade  next  month.  For 
Cindy  Is  one  of  those  500,000  children  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
gram's Project  Head  Start,  the  program 
aimed  at  bringing  youngsters  from  what 
sociologists  call  "culturally  deprived"  homes 
closer  to  the  level  of  the  classmates  they  will 
soon  meet.  The  program  originally  was 
planned  as  an  8-week  summer  project,  but 
the  response  has  been  so  good,  said  Federal 
Antipoverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver  last 
week,  that  the  Government  will  make  Head 
Start  a  year-round  project. 

Rural  Yell  County,  where  a  steadily 
declining  population  (now  12,000)  exists  on 
an  average  income  of  $2,600  a  year,  is  a  good 
place  to  see  Project  Head  Start  in  operation. 
It  is  a  county  where  girls  and  boys  from 
homes  like  Cindy's  have  traditionally  quit 
school  long  before  graduation.  There  are 
as  many  adults  here  with  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education  as  there  axe  with  more. 

scant  schooling  is  no  bar 
One  reason  for  the  high  dropout  rate  is 
that  a  limited  education  has  never  served  as 
much  of  a  handicap.  Yell  County  residents 
could  make  a  living  on  family  farms  growing 
row  crops  like  corn  and  cotton,  or  find  em- 
ployment In  one  of  the  sawmills  and  wood- 
pulp  factories  that  process  timber  from  the 
area's  deep  forests. 

But  things  are  changing,  here  as  in  other 
rural  areas.  Increasingly,  larger  farms  are 
squeezing  out  the  small  producer,  and  cut- 
backs in  the  timber  industry  have  Idled 
many.  To  provide  steady  employment  and 
curb  the  steady  population  loss  to  the  cities 
(15  percent  since  1950),  county  leaders  are 
seeking  to  attract  new  industry  and  develop 
the  area's  lakes  and  woods  for  recreation. 
Industry's  demand  for  a  skilled  labor  supply 
spurred  the  county  to  establish  an  anti- 
poverty  program,  with  the  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation. Project  Head  Start  Is  part  of  the 
effort. 

Explains  Mrs.  Hazel  Marcum,  a  fourth 
grade  teacher,  who  directs  the  local  Head 
Start  project:  "A  lot  of  kids  show  up  for  the 
first  day  of  school  showing  serious  effects 
from  neglect.  They  don't  have  shoes  or 
they're  not  clean.  Some  from  large  families 
can't  say  more  than  a  few  words.  They  can't 
keep  up  in  class  and  they're  laughed  at.  It 
doesn't  take  long  before  they  lose  Interest." 

WHAT  THE   children   ARE   TAUGHT 

To  prevent  this  year's  crop  of  first-graders 
from  being  "laughed  at."  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  pouring  $84  million  In  antipov- 


erty funds  Into  Head  Start  projects  In  2,300 
communities.  Yell  County's  program  cost 
$49,000,  90  percent  of  it  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  county  will  pay 
the  rest.  At  half-day  sessions  In  the  coun- 
ty's seven  schools,  233  pupils  learn  to  recog- 
nize colors  and  shapes,  to  use  scissors,  listen 
to  music,  recite  nursery  rhymes,  and  identify 
simple  household  objects  like  a  toothbrush 
and  a  bar  of  soap. 

In  addition  to  the  zoo,  the  youngsters  have 
been  taken  on  trips  to  a  supermarket,  a 
dam,  a  movie  (Walt  Disney's  "Cinderella"), 
a  library  and  to  Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 
In  nearby  RussellvlUe,  where  an  unexpected 
attraction  proved  to  be  the  public  rest  rooms. 
"Many  of  them  had  never  seen  Indoor  plumb- 
ing before."  a  teacher  explained. 

Visit  the  Ola  School  here  and  you  get  an 
Idea  of  the  problem.  A  few  faces  are  gaunt. 
One  child  has  burns  on  her  chin,  which  her 
teachers  think  might  have  come  from 
huddling  too  close  to  a  stove  to  keep  warm. 
Mrs.  Marcum  points  to  a  thin  girl  at  the 
corner  or  a  table  who  is  rubbing  her  ej'es,  and 
whose  dress  hangs  down  almost  to  her  ankles. 

"We  had  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  her  here." 
she  says.  "It  took  three  visits  to  the  home 
before  her  mother  would  let  her  come.  Some 
of  the  other  children  in  the  family  have 
never  been  to  school.  Their  mother  said 
there  was  no  use  sending  them. 

she's  getting  animated 

"When  we  finally  got  her,  she  did  not  eat 
her  snack  (of  milk  and  cookies)  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  her  lunch  for  3  days.  Just  chewed 
bubble  gum  off  in  a  corner  and  rubbed  her 
eyes.  Now  she's  eating  and  beginning  to  talk 
to  the  other  children.  At  the  zoo.  she  Jumped 
around  like  cr.-^^y.  and  she  talked  the  whole 
way  back  on  the  bus." 

But  these  children  are  exceptions.  Most 
are  normal,  healthy,  and  active.  "Want  to 
look  at  my  coloring  book?"  one  of  the  class' 
two  Negro  pupils  asks.  He  wants  a  visitor 
to  see  a  crayon  drawing  he  did,  a  caged  ham- 
ster, and  a  plant  that  he  and  other  young- 
sters take  turns  watering. 

If  you  Jxidge  Head  Start  as  an  experiment 
in  cultural  enrichment  It  seems  to  be  work- 
ing well  here.  The  children  benefiting  by  8 
weeks  of  special  summer  schooling  are  indeed 
from  Impoverished  homes.  A  ratio  of  1 
teacher  for  each  16  pupils  assures  personal 
attention  to  each  child's  needs,  and  the  work 
of  the  teachers  is  supplemented  by  14  teacher 
aides,  most  of  them  college  students  or  grad- 
uates. 

But  Head  Start  Is  not  without  Its  problems 
here,  and  those  problems  are  reflected  in  the 
experiences  of  other  Head  Start  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Antipoverty  officials  In  Washington  argue 
that  if  the  opportunity  offered  to  Head  Start 
youth  is  to  have  any  lasting  effect,  it  must  be 
reinforced  In  the  home.  The  program,  there- 
fore, provides  for  employing  parents  of  the 
children  as  paid  volunteers  in  the  schools  (as 
teacher  aides  and  recreation  leaders,  for  ex- 
ample), and  for  extending  community  serv- 
ices to  help  parents  with  family  problems. 
Under  the  Yell  County  program,  five  home 
economists  have  been  hired  to  teach  low-in- 
come mothers  proper  budgeting,  cooking 
skills,  nutrition,  and  health  care. 

But  this  part  of  the  program  has  met  with 
little  success.  Says  Boss  Mitchell,  Yell  Coun- 
ty antipoverty  director:  "When  some  of  these 
mothers  are  working  8  or  9  hours  a  day  they 
do  not  feel  like  going  to  a  meeting  at  night 
to  learn  how  to  run  their  home.  Some  who 
are  not  working  would  not  be  good  examples 
for  the  kids  in  school.  Or  they  have  a  feeling 
that  their  clothes  are  not  good  enough  or 
their  hair's  not  fixed  right." 

Medical  treatment  is  another  problem. 
Every  youngster  in  Head  Start  is  to  t>e  given 
a  complet*  health  checkup.  Under  Yell 
County's  budget,  local  physicians  are  paid  $2 
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and  local  dentists  $2  for  each  examination 
they  give.  But  Washington  has  made  no  al- 
lowance for  correcting  the  deficiencies  de- 
tected. Examinations  on  local  children  here 
have  revealed  deficiencies,  including  bad 
teeth,  malnutrition,  possible  tuberculosie. 
and  one  child  suffering  from  a  heart  defect. 
Mrs.  Marcum  hopes  that  local  welfare  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  treat  some  children 
but    he  has  no  assurance  of  it. 

Head  Start  officials  in  Washington 
acltnowledge  these  problems.  "This  parental 
Involvement  thing  has  not  gone  as  well  as 
we  think  it  can  go,"  says  Jule  M.  Sugarman. 
the  program's  deputy  associate  director,  "but 
we've  made  a  start."  Head  Start  admin- 
istrators say  they  anticipated  that  some  med- 
ical probl-^ms  might  go  uncorrected,  but 
they  reason  that  uncovering  the  deficiencies 
Is  an  achievement  nonetheless. 

SOME     SIDE     EFFECTS 

Though  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  results 
of  Head  Start,  the  program  has  already  had 
some  notable  side  effects  in  Yell  County.  It 
is  the  first  major  project  undertaken  Jointly 
by  the  county's  seven  autonomous  school 
districts.  In  the  past,  programs  such  as 
foreign-language  Instruction  or  music  that 
no  single  school  district  could  support  have 
sonietimes  been  abandoned  because  of  lack 
of  cooperation  among  the  districts.  Head 
Start  also  appears  to  have  wiptd  out  the  lost 
vestiges  of  racial  segregation  in  county 
schools.  Washington  insi.sted  on  countywide 
integration  as  a  condition  of  releasing  Head 
St.irt  funds.  Finally,  the  project  has  set 
precedent  by  keeping  school  doors  open 
during  the  summer  months. 

Local  officials  now  seek  to  employ  county 
schools  as  a  year-round  weapon  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  Twenty-six  adults  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  in  new  basic  edu- 
cation education  classes.  Vocational-train- 
ing ccurses  have  been  proposed  to  teach  new 
skills  to  the  Jobless.  Remedial  reading 
classes  for  potential  school  dropouts,  begun 
this  summer,  will  be  expanded  when  the  fall 
term  begins.  And  if  Washington  approves 
the  county's  $150,000  request  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Head  Start,  next  year's  crop  of  low- 
income  flrstgraders  may  get  a  heavier  dose 
of  preschool  training  than  was  available  this 
siunmer. 

"I  don't  guess  we  have  any  more  of  a  pov- 
erty problem  than  a  lot  of  other  areas,"  says 
County  Antipoverty  Chief  Mitchell.  "But 
we've  got  a  handle  on  our  problem.  With  a 
little  bit  of  education,  maybe  we  can  lick 
It." 

Mark  R.  Arnold. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  all  recognize  the  existence  in 
scattered  areas  of  pockets  of  poverty  and 
despair.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  all  give 
I'ecognition  to  the  despair  and  suffering 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  poverty. 
There  is  not  one  here  I  am  sure  who  does 
not  have  deep  concern  for  those  affected 
by  poverty.  All  wish  to  take  effective 
steps  toward  ending  it. 

The  present  program  does  not  take 
effective  steps  to  end  existing  poverty. 
The  pip.sent  program  has  flaws  so  serious, 
that  if  they  are  not  corrected  now,  there 
will  be  even  less  assistance  to  the  poor 
next  year. 

Nowhere  in  the  Federal  Government 
today,  nor  for  that  matter  in  the  past, 
have  we  seen  or  do  we  see.  more  evidence 
of  bureauciatic  clumsiness  and  bungling 
than  in  the  poverty  program.  It  has  a 
part-time  Director  and  a  tremendou.s 
number  of  highly  salaried  executives, 
with  an  accompanying  short  supply  of 
largely  untrained,  and  in  many  cases, 


disorganized  and  unqualified  field  per- 
sonnel. 

As  a  result.  little  or  no  help  at  all  has 
come  to  the  poor.  Let  us  consider  for 
the  moment  statistics  pointed  out  in  the 
minority  report  on  the  bill: 

In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
there  is  1  supergrade  position  for  every 
18  employees,  and  1  supergrade  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  every  500 
employees.  While  we  have  yet  to  see 
any  evidence  that  economic  opportunities 
will  be  provided  for  the  poor  by  OEO, 
it  is  not  difficult,  Ironically,  to  conclude 
that  the  supergrade  positions,  which  en- 
tail salaries  of  from  $19,000  to  $24,500, 
create  a  great  deal  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  bureaucrats.  Because  of  the 
superabundance  of  supergrades  and  the 
resulting  high  ratio  of  administrators  to 
personnel,  it  has  even  been  reported  that 
OEO  has  had  to  hire  special  consultants 
at  high  cost  merely  to  answer  the  daily 
mail.  Some  of  these  consultants  are  paid 
as  much  as  $100  a  day  for  their  efforts. 

OEO  bureaucrats  are  also  getting  rich 
from  the  salaries  paid  to  them  as  local 
directors  of  the  antipoverty  program. 
In  New  Jersey  the  State  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  receives 
$25,000  a  year,  a  higher  salary  than  is 
paid  to  any  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Governor's  cabinet.  One  county  in  New 
Jersey  received  a  grant  of  $67,000,  but 
unfortimately  the  poor  did  not  benefit 
greatly  from  the  grant.  All  but  $15,000 
of  the  grant  was  earmarked  for  salaries 
and  administrative  expense.  In  Indi- 
ana OEO  paid  salaries  25  percent  higher 
than  those  paid  by  the  State  for  com- 
parable positions  in  public  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  shortcoming 
of  the  poverty  program  is  its  complete 
lack.  it.s  comple'iC  failure,  to  coordinate 
locp.l  and  State  and  private  programs  to 
assist  the  poor,  with  Federal  programs. 
It  would  take  considerable  time  to  de- 
tail the  number  of  complaints  from  local 
governments.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  accused,  and  I 
might  point  out,  by  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration's own  party  of  trying  to 
wreck  local  government  by  setting  the 
poor  against  city  hall.  Other  local  cit- 
izenry have  criticized  the  poverty  pro- 
gram because  in  many  areas  it  has  been 
initiated  without  requesting  assistance 
from  local  charities  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  local  problems. 

Of  paramount  significance  in  the  bill 
now  being  considered  has  been  the  elim- 
ination of  one  of  the  very  few  safeguards, 
that  is  the  gubernatorial  veto.  I  might 
point  out  here,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  veto  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  the  poverty  program  would 
most  probably  not  have  I'eccived  con- 
gressional approval.  And  now,  we  are 
asked  to  delete  the  veto.  As  the  minority 
report  points  out: 

The  most  unfortunate  Senate  committee 
change  in  H.R.  8383.  however,  was  the  act  of 
eliminating  completely  the  veto  power  of 
State  Governors  over  activities  encompassed 
in  certain  sections  of  titles  I  and  II.  H.R. 
8283  was  bad  enough  In  this  respect  as  it 
came  from  the  House.  The  House-passed 
version  left  a  veto  power  for  the  Governors 
but  permitted  that  veto  to  be  overridden 
within  30  days  by  the  Director  of  OEO. 
Largely  because  of  Internecine  warfare  in 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  ol  Texaa, 


this  committee  knocked  out  the  House  ver- 
sion and  eliminated  entirely  any  right  of  a 
Governor  to  exercise  his  State's  sovereignty 
over  activities  In  and  affecting  his  State. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  a  resolution 
passed,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  at  the 
recent  Governors'  conference  held  in  Min- 
neapolis. This  resolution,  introduced  by 
Democratic  Governor  Sawyer  of  Nevada, 
urged  the  committee  to  reinstate  the  previ- 
ous provision  for  the  Governor's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  Governors  have  stated 
on  innumerous  occasions  that  threat- 
ened use  of  the  veto  power  is  their  only 
means  of  getting  the  poverty  czars  to 
consult  with  State  antipoverty  agencies 
before  going  ahead  with  programs. 
Thus  far.  the  veto  has  been  exercised 
only  where  community  action  program.? 
have  been  established  under  the  juris- 
diction of  blatantly  political  groups. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  abuse  of  the 
power. 

Mr.  President,  abuses  under  the  exist- 
ing poverty  program  are  legion.  We 
could  cite  case  after  case  of  incidents, 
many  of  a  most  serious  nature,  perpetu- 
ated by  recipients  of  the  progi'am.  The 
pending  bill,  designed  proponents  say  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, will  most  assuredly  only  lead  to  ?n 
increase  in  difficulties  presently  encoun- 
tered. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  poverty  program 
is  bogged  down  so  heavily  in  politics  and 
bureaucratic  bungling  that  little  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  has  been  forthcoming. 
The  program  must  be  better  coordinated 
between  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations.  The  gubernatorial  veto 
should  have  been  retained  so  that  local 
and  State  efforts  will  not  be  completely 
subordinated. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  mistakes  thus  far  made.  We 
must  provide  for  ways  to  correct  such 
mistakes.  We  must  not  now  provide 
machinery  for  additional  ones. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  8283,  a  bill  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty,  to  continue  and  im- 
prove the  programs  established  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Churchill  once  wrote: 

I  pass  with  relief  from  the  tossing  sea  of 
cause  and  theory  to  the  firm  ground  of  result 
and  fact. 

Our  Nation  is  now  at  such  a  transition 
point  in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  "the  other 
America."  It  is  not  that  we  fully  under- 
stand the  extent  of  poverty,  its  roots,  the 
reinforcing  effect  of  its  various  mani- 
festations, or  the  reasons  for  its  ironic 
persistence  in  a  context  of  national  afflu- 
ence. But  we  have  begun  to  put  the 
knowledge  we  do  have  to  work.  We  have 
begun  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Nation's 
subculture  of  misery.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  10  months  since  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  established 
I  support  H.R.  8283  as  a  means  to  con- 
tinue the  national  assault  on  poverty  and 
to  expand  and  Improve  our  efforts. 

Alaska,  and  particularly  rural  native 
Alaska,  has  by  no  means  escaped  the 
blight  of  poverty.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
areas  of  the  State  are  subject  to  economic 
deprivations  and  physical  hardships  as 
severe  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Nation. 
Almost  one  fourth  of  our  households 
have  an   annual   Income  of  less   than 
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$4  000;  this  is  even  less  adequate  in 
Alaska  than  it  would  be  in  the  other 
States  The  average  per  capita  Income 
in  the  Kuskokwim  District  is  $1,402. 
some  $448  below  the  national  average. 
Around  Nome  the  figure  is  $1,222;  for 
the  Kobuk  area.  $675.  The  Wade  Hamp- 
ton District  has  the  lowest  per  capita 
income  to  be  found  in  the  entire  Nation: 

$424. 

Unemployment  figures  tell  a  similar 
story.  The  Statewide  average  for  1964 
was  7.3  percent,  considerably  above  the 
national  average.  Rural  and  native 
areas  displayed  incredibly  high  unem- 
ploj-ment  rates:  32  percent  in  the  Wade 
Hampton  District;  28  percent  in  the 
Kobuk,  Bethel,  and  Kuskokwim  areas. 
1^4  percent  around  Prince  of  Wales  Is- 
land. 20  percent  around  Nome,  15  per- 
cent'in  the  Kenai  area,  and  13  percent 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  District. 

These  statistics  represent  stubborn 
problems,  problems  not  amenable  to 
quick  or  easy  solutions.  But  we  have 
made  a  start.  The  projects  begun  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  are  such  as  to 
give  new  hope  to  thousands  of  Alaskans. 
Here  are  a  few  examples : 

The  State  has  received  over  $iy2  mil- 
lion   for    the    establishment    of    Youth 
Corps  programs  in  several  areas.   A  num- 
ber  of   these   projects   have   furnished 
summer  employment  for  needy  students; 
others  will  furnish  experience  and  train- 
ing during  the  school  year,  generally  as 
a    supplement    to    classwork.      Ninety 
youths  have  been  aided  at  Nome,  150  at 
Sitka.  100  in  the  Greater  Juneau  Bor- 
ough, 100  in  the  North  Star  Borough,  and 
250  in  Anchorage.    The  most  ambitious 
Youth  Corps  program,  and  one  aiming 
directly  at  some  of  Alaska's  most  des- 
perately deprived   areas,   is  being   car- 
ried out  by  the  Alaska  Rural  Develop- 
ment Agency.    Federal  grants  of  over  $1 
million  will  be  used  to  employ  and  train 
6-25   youtbs   in   the   lower   and   central 
Kuskokwim    and    lower    Yukon    River 
areas. 

Project  Head  Start  also  got  underway 
in  Alaska  this  summer,  made  possible  by 
.some  $1  million  in  Federal  funds.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  most  of  them 
from  poor  families,  with  a  leavening  from 
families  better  situated  with  respect  to 
income,  have  been  enabled  to  enter  kin- 
dergai-ten  or  first  grade  better  equipped 
to  compete  with  their  more  fortunate 
classmates.  Anchorage,  Kodiak,  Fair- 
banks. Nome,  Gateway  Borough,  North 
Star  Borough,  Juneau,  Hoonah,  Haines- 
Port  Chilkoot.  Ketchikan,  and  Kenai 
were  among  those  communities  partic- 
ipating in  the  Head  Start  program. 

Financial  hardships  have  been  eased 
for  a  number  of  the  State's  college  stu- 
dents through  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act's  work-study  program.  The 
University  of  Alaska  has  already  been 
enabled  to  expand  its  part-time  work 
opportunities  through  $38,902  in  work- 
.study  grants :  the  university  is  scheduled 
for  a  $38,192  grant  for  the  coming  fall 
.semester,  Alaska  Methodist  University 
for  $21,177.  and  Sheldon  Jackson  Junior 
College  for  $2,916. 

Work-experience  program  funds  have 
financed  training  programs  for  50  wel- 
fare recipients,  with  250  dependents,  in 


the  Jimeau  area.  Included  in  the  pro- 
gram have  been  housekeeper,  mainte- 
nance, clerical,  and  harbor-master 
trainees. 

Volunteers  looking  toward  assignment 
in  viUages  on  the  Bethel  Peninsula  are 
currently  being  trained  at  the  University 
of  Alaska.  These  30  VISTA  workers  will 
be  trained  in  health  and  sanitation,  re- 
medial education,  home  economics,  and 
the  development  of  native  crafts. 

Another  imaginative  program  is  help- 
ing seven  towns  in  southeast  Alaska — 
Klawock,  Saxman,  Petersburg.  Angoon, 
Wrangell,  Kake.  and  Metlakatla^pro- 
vide  for  day  care  for  children  during  the 
fishery  canning  season.  The  program 
will  reach  over  400  children,  many  from 
rural  areas,  and  will  involve  $184,717  in 
Federal  funds. 

One  hundred  loans  totaling  $158,110 
have  already  been  made  available  to 
Alaskans  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act's  title  m  program  to  combat 
poverty  in  rural  areas,  and  134  applica- 
tions from  the  State  are  currently  pend- 
ing. The  fact  that  this  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, is  not  limited  to  farm  families 
has  enhanced  its  applicability  to  Alaska. 
Rural  Alaskans  have  been  enabled  to 
purchase  fishing,  trapping,  and  hunt- 
ing gear,  acquire  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical equipment,  and  make  other  invest- 
ments to  increase  their  income. 

The  State  has  also  been  allotted  $50,000 
for  adult  education  programs,  $32,000  for 
the  development  and  coordination  of 
work-experience  programs,  and  $61,280 
for  technical  assistance  in  community 
action  pro-jrams. 

I  regard  these  programs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  remarkable  first  effort  in  what 
will  be  a   long,  perhaps  never-ending 
struggle   against   poverty.     The   begin- 
ning which  Alaska  has  made  is  a  credit 
to  the  OEO  and  to  local  and  State  leaders 
as  well.    And  of  course  our  efforts  in 
Alaska  are  only  part  of  a  much  larger 
picture.    Exciting  and  encouraging  proj- 
ects are  underway  all  over  the  Nation. 
A    "Books   for    Appalachia"    drive    has 
collected  500,000  volumes,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  800  one-  and  two-room  schools 
in  eastern  Kentucky  to  have  libraries  for 
the  first  time.    VISTA  workers  have  been 
assigned  to  impoverished  Indian  reser- 
vations throughout  the  country,  and  pro- 
grams in  adult  education,  health  and 
sanitation,  and  vocational  training  have 
gotten  underway.    An  entire  city  block 
in  New  York's  Harlem  district  is  to  be 
renovated  and  activity  centers  for  pre- 
school classes,  health  clinics,  and  em- 
ployment training  are  to  be  set  up.    Six 
hundred  college  students  are  providing 
special  tutorial  assistance  to  10,000  low- 
income  high  school  students  in  11  coun- 
ties of  Alabama. 

The  national  record  includes  the  estab- 
lishment of  47  Job  Corps  centers  with 
10,000  enroUees;  the  inauguration  of  639 
Youth  Corps  projects  to  provide  train- 
ing for  300,000;  the  assistance  of  54,000 
low-income  college  students  through 
work-study  programs  in  648  schools;  the 
establishment  of  2.400  Head  Start  pro- 
grams, serving  half  a  million  preschool 
children;  the  reaching  of  43,372  adults 
through    rudimentary    education    pro- 


grams; the  provision  of  housing,  sani- 
tation, day-care,  and  education  assist- 
ance to  75,000  migrant  agricultural 
workers;  the  extension  of  11,000  low- 
interest  loans  to  poor  rural  families;  and 
the  provision  of  work-training  to  88,700 
welfare  recipients. 

H.R.  8283,  Mr.  President,  will  improve 
and  expand  these  programs.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  projects  that 
have  already  reached  over  3  million  of 
the  Nation's  poor  and  which.  I  am  con- 
vinced, can  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  millions  more.  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption.  And  I  look  forward  eagerly 
to  the  expanded  programs  and  acceler- 
ated progress  which  the  bill  should  make 
possible. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  and  indisputable  that  in  its  first 
year  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  plagued 
with  problems,   delays,   confusion,   and 
political   turmoil.     To    even    the    most 
casual  observer  it  is  apparent  that  the 
poverty  program  is  stalled  and  stagnate 
throughout  the  Nation  in  self -generated 
chaos.     As   a   survey   of   the   Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  disclosed  last  month, 
most  of  the  ten  major  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  have  not 
come  close  to  achieving  their  objectives. 
In    Los    Angeles,    Chicago.    New    York. 
Cleveland.  Omaha,   Albany,   and   many 
other  cities  across  the  Nation,  the  pro- 
gram has  produced  sharp   controversy 
and  has  been  embroiled  in  political  power 
struggles    unmatched    in    intensity    in 
recent  years. 

In  no  State  has  the  program  faced 
greater  problems  and  produced  more 
controversy  than  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  have  criticized  it.  Governor  Ed- 
mund Brown  said  at  the  Western  Gover- 
nor's Conference  it  was  scandalous  that 
politicians,  including  elected  officials, 
were  fighting  each  other  for  fat-salaned 
war  on  poverty  jobs  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  solely  to  enhance  their 
patronage. 

Mayor  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
charged  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
"huge  political  porkbarrel." 

Democratic  Congressman  B.  F.  SisK 
said  recently  that  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  "not  working  well"  in  California, 
and  that  "the  program  is  bogged  down 
in  nine  different  directions." 

A  survey  of  the  situation  in  California 
reveals  that  the  criticism  is  well  founded. 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
been  stalled  for  months  in  what  has  be- 
come a  major  political  struggle  between 
two  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  poor  of  Los  Angeles,  like  the  poverty 
stricken    all    across    the    Nation,    were 
promised    solutions    to    their    problems 
when  th#'Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
passed-  last  year.     No  help  has  come. 
The  frustration,  the  disappointment,  the 
feeling  of  having  been  taken  in  again— 
these  emotions  are  not  hard  to  imagine, 
and  they  have  become  widespread.    The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  got  a 
glimpe  of  the  bitterness  and  tension  in 
Los  Angeles  when  it  held  hearings  on  the 
antipoverty  program  just  4  days  be^e 
the  tragic  riots  ripped  that  city.    The 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  Con- 
gressman  AUGUSTUS    F.   Hawkins,   has 
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tied  the  violence  to  the  failure  of  officials 
to  get  the  poverty  program  moving. 

In  San  Francisco  the  controversy  over 
the  makeup  of  the  commission  to  admin- 
ister funds  delayed  the  program  for 
months,  and  a  total  deadlock  was  averted 
only  by  the  resourcefulness  of  Mayor 
Shelley. 

In  Fresno,  antipoverty  funds  have  been 
thi-eatened  by  a  similar  dispute  over  con- 
trol of  the  program. 

In  Oakland,  according  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  a  "snafu,"  a  "confus- 
ing and  bewilderin:?  operation."  The 
problem  was  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  "undue  haste  to 
get  something  started." 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  according  to 
reports  of  the  Richmond  Independent, 
the  program  is  "divided,  cliraisy,  and 
costly,"  and  after  9  months  "has  yet  to 
help  a  s'e:nificant  number  of  county's 
poor."  I  received  a  lengthy  letter  from 
the  Richmond  chapter  of  CORE  asking 
that  the  funds  be  withheld  until  the  mess 
could  bo  strai^'htened  out. 

In  a  telegram  to  me  last  month.  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Dr. 
Max  Rafferty,  said  that  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  local 
applicants  had  been  poor,  that  "advance 
planning  has  been  almost  nil,"  that 
"project  approvals  have  been  on  a  hit 
or  miss  basis." 

Most  of  California's  leading  newspa- 
pers have  editorialized  on  the  war  on 
poverty  and  have  provided  incisive  an- 
alysis and  criticism  of  the  program.  To 
cite  a  few,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
July  4,  1965,  stated: 

The  poor  of  Los  Angeles  County  have  al- 
ready paid  a  high  price  for  the  failure  of  local 
and  State  governmental  agencies  to  agree  on 
how  to  administer  antipoverty  program 
funds  •  •  •.  In  recent  months  the  poor  have 
been  all  but  forgotten  In  the  power  struggle 
for  control  of  the  antipoverty  effort. 

No  final  compromise  agreement  has 
yet  been  reached.  The  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  in  an  editorial  of  July  12 
entitled  "A  Stalled  Poverty  War,"  calls 
attention  to  administrative  decision- 
making and  control  problems  involved  in 
allocating  poverty  funds.  The  editorial 
concludes: 

One  thing  Is  certain.  Nobody  will  benefit 
from  the  antipoverty  war  If  the  program 
remains  bogged  down  In  dlsagreemenj;  over 
the  makeup  of  the  general  staff. 

The  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
.  reached  a  similar  conclusion  on  July  12: 
Pursuit  of  the  poverty  war  In  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  elsewhere — calls  for  dedication  on 
the  part  of  everyone  Involved.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  an  arena  for  a  power 
struggle. 

And  the  San  Diego  Union  on  July  20 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "War  on  Poverty 
Tastes  Defeat,"  states: 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  as 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  unfolds  that  the 
only  unemployment  solved  today  Is  that  of 
Washington  bureaucrats  desperately  trying 
to  spend  appropriated  funds. 

The  Inflexible  and  poor  administration  has 
been  a  mark  of  the  war  on  poverty  since  its 
Inception.  It  has  arbitrarily  assumed  a  set 
of  conditions  and  tried  to  fit  all  problems 
Into  the  boundaries,  regardless  of  local  con- 
ditions and  pleas. 


As  a  result,  vast  sums  have  been  spent  on 
administration  Instead  of  the  poor.  Local 
wishes  have  succumbed  to  pressures  that  fit 
them  Into  the  preconceived  mold.  Flexibil- 
ity has  all  but  vanished. 

And  finally,  the  Oakland  Tribune  on 
August  12  in  an  editorial  on  "Politics  and 
Poverty,"  states: 

All  the  unsavory  grubbiness  of  the  politi- 
cal spoils  system  have  plagued  operations  of 
the  war  on  poverty  since  it  was  authorized. 

High-salaried  Jobs,  and  the  right  to  decide 
who  should  get  them,  are  the  prize  sought  by 
local  politicians  fighting  for  control  of  the 
program  in  many  areas.  There  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  this  money-dispensing  pro- 
gram may  become  merely  a  war  chest  for  big 
city  political  machines  •  •   •. 

Mr.  President,  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion is  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  in 
trouble,  deep  trouble. 

If  a  change  is  not  forthcoming,  and  if 
evidence  continues  to  mount  that  funds 
are  not  doing  the  job  of  helping  the  poor 
but  rather  are  being  caught  up  in  an 
ever-widening  whirlpool  of  politics  and 
patronage,  then  the  war  on  poverty  will 
collapse. 

I  would  hate  to  see  that  happen.  As  I 
am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
many  of  the  ideas  and  programs  of  the 
Antipoverty  Act  are  good,  imaginative 
approaches  to  a  national  problem  all 
Americans  want  to  solve.  Many  of  the 
programs  can  go  far  toward  improving 
the  opportunities  of  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  out  of  the  mire  of  poverty  in 
which  they  have  found  themselves  since 
birth.  And  a  few,  such  as  Project  Head 
Start,  have  had  an  impressive  beginning 
and  have  promising  futures.  It  would 
be  tragic  to  see  these  programs  dragged 
down  because  of  poor  planning,  mis- 
management, and  waste,  as  well  as  politi- 
cal competition. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poverty  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  help  eliminate 
politics  from  the  community  action  pro- 
gram and  the  VISTA  program.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  McN.miiIaraI  and  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  ac- 
cepting this  amendment.  It  will  help 
prevent  the  program  from  being  used  for 
partisan  purposes  by  politicians  whose 
main  concern  is  not  for  the  poor  but  for 
their  own  power. 

On  pages  13  and  14  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  is  an  explanation  of  my 
amendment  as  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  read  from  the  report: 

The  conunlttee  has  added  a  subsection  to 
section  211  designed  to  make  the  Hatch  Act 
applicable  to  employees  of  community  action 
agencies.  Under  the  committee  amendment, 
these  employees  would  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  In  political  activity  where  they  are 
paid  In  principal  part  from  Federal  funds. 

When  public  agencies  are  recognized  as  the 
local  community  action  agencies,  the  Hatch 
Act  Is  already  applicable.  When  private  non- 
profit agencies  are  recognized,  however,  the 
act  does  not  apply.  The  committee's  amend- 
ment reflects  the  belief  that  the  success  of 
community  action  programs  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  If  local  antipoverty  officials 
were  actively  engaged  in  partisan  politics. 
Such  engagement  could  impart  a  partisan 
character  to  a  program  which  should  be 
based  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  support  within 
the  community. 


Also,  Mr.  President,  on  page  16  the 
Senate  report  discusses  my  amendment 
as  applicable  to  the  VISTA  volunteers, 
and  I  read  from  the  report: 

The  bill  includes,  flnally.  one  additional 
amendment  relating  to  VISTA  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  This  would  make 
the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  applicable 
to  volunteers.  Although  volunteers  for  many 
purposes  are  not  deemed  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  their  relationship  with 
the  Government  has  many  characteristics  of 
an  employment  relationship.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  on  political  activity  as 
regular  Federal  employees. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  the  coming  year 
will  see  an  improvement  in  this  area. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  irresponsible  to  think  of  increasing 
the  authorizations  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  before  improvements 
are  forthcoming. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
shrug  off  the  criticism  that  has  come 
from  all  around  the  country  with  the 
admonition  that  "this  is  still  an  experi- 
mental program.  There  are  bound  to 
be  bugs  at  first."  I  agree.  But  I  say 
that  we  cannot  consider  increasing  the 
funds  until  those  bugs  are  worked  out. 
We  cannot  double  the  expenditures  for 
a  program  which  has  had,  in  balance. 
a  deplorable  record  in  its  first  year  until 
we  have  some  guarantee  that  that  record 
will  be  improved.  We  cannot  commit 
an  additional  $750  million  when  the  only 
evidence  we  have  indicates  that  that 
money  may  well  be  wasted  in  the  largest 
political  boondoggles  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, vote  to  double  the  amount  of 
money  poured  down  the  drain  of  patron- 
age and  mismanagement  as  I  have  seen 
in  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pledged  to  the 
people  of  my  State  that  I  would  care- 
fully examine  every  proposal  and  pro- 
gram to  come  before  the  Senate  to  be 
sure  that  it  would  use  the  taxpayer's 
money  efficiently  and  effectively.  If  any 
measure  failed  to  meet  these  basic  re- 
quirements of  good  government,  I 
pledged  in  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  and  the  Nation  to  vote 
against  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as 
presently  conceived  and  administered, 
the  war  on  poverty  does  not  meet  these 
requirements  and  I  cannot  agree  to 
double  its  authorization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
measure. 

THE    VISTA    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  for  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  would  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  VISTA  program. 

Present  law  strictly  limits  the  kinds 
of  activities  to  which  VISTA  volunteers 
may  be  assigned.  Assigned  volunteers 
may  serve  in  only  a  limited  list  of  activi- 
ties, all  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government — projects  sup- 
ported under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act;  projects  for  In- 
dians on  reservations,  migrants  and  resi- 
dents of  Federal  territories;  project^ in 
federally  assisted  mental  health  and  le- 
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tardation  facilities.  Impoverished  peo- 
ple who  are  not  involved  in  programs 
with  a  suitable  Federal  association  may 
not  receive  the  services  of  assigned  vol- 
unteers. 

I  have  seen,  in  my  own  State  of  Maine, 
the  hardship  that  these  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary limitations  can  cause.  The 
Passamaquoddy  and  Penebscot  Indians 
of  Maine  do  not  live  on  Federal  reserva- 
tions. Some  live  on  reservations  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  some  live  in 
distinct  commimities  off  the  reservations. 
Many  of  these  people  are  desperately 
poor.  They  need  the  help  that  VISTA 
volunteers  can  give  them  to  start  them 
on  the  road  to  a  better  life.  Yet  because 
they  do  not  live  on  Federal  reservations 
and  because  they  are  not  the  benefici- 
aries of  community  action  programs  or 
other  programs  under  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  it  is 
doubtful  under  present  law  whether  any 
of  these  people  may  receive  the  services 
of  assigned  volunteers. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  remedy 
this  inequity.  It  would  permit  local  or- 
ganizations or  groups  of  citizens  to  re- 
quest and  receive  the  assistance  of 
assigned  VISTA  volunteers  in  any  local 
antipoverty  pi'ogram  or  activity  that  is 
of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der the  act.  It  would  no  longer  matter 
whether  the  program  had  a  Federal 
connection  or  was,  in  fact,  supported 
under  another  provision  of  the  act. 

This  bill  will,  I  think,  better  permit 
VISTA  to  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created.  Volunteers  do  of  course 
work  in  existing  community  action  pro- 
grams and  in  a  wide  variety  of  other 
federally  supported  projects.  But  from 
the  outset  it  was  also  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  volunteers  should  often 
be  the  first  assault  wave  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  They  should  work  in  commu- 
nities that  have  not  yet  developed  com- 
munity action  programs.  They  should 
work  with  the  people  who  have  not  yet 
articulated  their  needs  and  who  have  not 
yet  planned  a  concerted  attack  on  their 
problems.  VISTA  volunteers  should 
sei-ve,  with  the  Indians  and  communities 
of  my  State  and  with  the  disadvantaged 
throughout  this  land,  as  sources  of  en- 
couragement and  knowledge,  as  catalysts 
to  help  the  impoverished  develop  their 
own  programs  for  the  conquest  of  pov- 
erty. 

In  many  cases,  therefore,  VISTA  vol- 
unteers should  be  assigned  to  communi- 
ties before  the  communities  have  re- 
ceived any  other  Federal  assistance  or 
established  any  other  Federal  tie.  The 
bill  now  before  us  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  law  both  permits  and  intends 
this. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 — LISTS 
PROJECTS    IN    WEST    VIRGINIA 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably tomorrow  Senate  Members  will  vote 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  a  bill  to  expand  the  effort 
against  poverty  and  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  last  year. 

This  vital  legislation  will  provide 
worthwhile  work  projects,  training,  and 
employment  for  the  needy  persons  in  the 
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United  States.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamaraI  has  congently 
pointed  out  for  us  the  many  nationwide 
accomplishments  of  this  program  during 
the  first  9  months  of  operation.  It  is 
truly  an  impressive  record. 

Assuredly,  no  person  believes  that  this 
one  program  is  the  panacea  for  all  the 
problems  of  those  low-income  families 
and  single  individuals  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  affluent  society.  There 
has  been  a  commendable  beginning  in 
the  efforts  to  eradicate  the  ancient  en- 
emies of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease, 
adversaries  which,  if  allowed  to  thrive 
will  continue  to  lay  waste  the  vital  man- 
power of  our  Nation.  The  past  year  has 
seen  significant  progress  toward  a  better 
tomorrow  and  a  more  meaningful  life  for 
the  American  citizen. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  have  been 
problems— yes,  even  mistakes — during 
this  initial  year  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  faced  the  monumental  tasks  of  re- 
cruiting and  organizing  a  staff,  formu- 
lating the  programs,  and  developing  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  for  administra- 
tion. 

This  is  a  progressive  and  coordinated 
plan  to  attack  the  roots  of  poverty  and 
as  such  there  would  undoubtedly  be  prob- 
lems and  controversies.  However,  when 
weighing  the  constructive  assistance  ren- 
dered to  our  people,  the  balance  sheet 
shows  meaningful  success.  The  critics 
cannot  overshadow  these  accomplish- 
ments. I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt: 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts  •  »  *  the 
credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  Is  actually  in 
the  arena;  whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and 
sweat  and  blood;  who  strives  valiantly. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
our  States,  our  communities,  and  individ- 
ual citizens  are  in  the  arena  fighting  the 
war  on  poverty.  We  again  have  the  op- 
portunity to  assist  in  this  battle.  We  are 
continuing  to  strive — and  to  do  the  task. 
In  West  Virginia  we  moved  rapidly 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  I  cosponsored,  became  law  last  Au- 
gust. In  the  first  9  months  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  West  Virginia  has  been  allo- 
cated $21.4  million  in  Federal  funds. 
That  sum  has  been  approved  for  pro- 
grams to  provide  direct  as.sistance  to 
more  than  40,000  of  the  State's  neediest 
persons. 

Our  State  has  been  especially  active  in 
four  classifications  of  the  antipoverty 
program : 

Project  Head  Start  for  preschool  chil- 
dren, with  18,502  enrolled  and  all  coun- 
ties participating. 

Job  Corps  for  remedial  and  vocational 
education,  with  more  than  8,400  young 
persons  between  16  and  21  saying  that 
they  want  to  enter  the  program. 

Work  experience  program  for  educa- 
tional services  and  counseling  to  the 
10,000  men  in  the  State  work  and  train- 
ing program  and  2,000  women  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children.  The  State  re- 
ceived its  largest  single  grant — 11.8  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  total 
of  all  allocations — for  expenditures  in 
this  classification. 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA — or  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  has  a 


program  approved  for  the  State  depart- 
ment of  mental  health.  A  total  of  168 
volunteers  are  to  work  in  a  four-stage 
program  in  State  hospitals  and  in  the 
field  to  provide  a  variety  of  badly  needed 
services. 

The  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
nine  classifications  imder  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  includes: 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  $3,465,204; 
college  work-study,  $295,507;  community 
action  programs,  $1,456,358;  program  de- 
velopment projects,  $342,396;  Project 
Head  Start,  $2,875,573;  Economic  Op- 
portunity Agency,  $84,015;  adult  basic 
education,  $233,391;  rural  loans,  $874,- 
840;  and  work  experience  program,  $11,- 
848,400. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  report  cov- 
ers a  less-than-9-month  period,  ending 
June  30,  and  includes  all  allocations  since 
they  were  first  authorized  by  Congress. 

Since  June  30,  an  additional  $307,096,- 
000  has  been  approved  for  remedial  read- 
ing programs  in  three  counties. 

Governor  Hulett  Smith  recently 
stated :  j^ 

We  have  had  some  failures,  as  well  as  these 
successes.  The  Small  Business  Incentive 
Program  has  been  at  a  standstill  in  the 
State.  However,  staff  members  are  working 
with  West  Virginia  University  and  Federal 
officials  on  the  incentive  program  and  a  sound 
and  workable  proposal  has  been  submitted. 

I  feel  this  record  is  truly  indicative  of 
the  work  which  can  be  accomplished 
through  this  comprehensive  program. 
West  Virginians  are  cooperating  in  this 
record  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Mountain  State  I  have  given  my  sup- 
port to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965  and  to  future  en- 
deavors under  this  essential  program. 

In  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, during  hearings  and  considera- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  qualified  wit- 
nesses, I  have  been  convinced  that  carp- 
ing criticism  cannot  tear  down  this 
worthwhile  program.  I  continue  my 
strong  support  of  the  measure — and  the 
mission  on  which  we  are  committed. 


EXPANSION     OP    MEAT    EXPORT 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now, 
as  never  before,  the  United  States  faces 
an  opportunity  to  expand  its  meat  ex- 
port industry  and  on  a  long-range  basis. 

The  market  for  beef  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  their  traditional 
major  beef  supplier,  the  Argentine,  seems 
to  be  facing  disaster  in  its  own  beef  ex- 
port efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  August  9  issue  of  For- 
eign Agriculture,  USDA  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ARGENTINE    BEEF    EXPORTS    DROP   SHARPLY 

Increases  in  cattle  prices  since  late  June  in 
Argentina,  the  result  of  greater  domestic  de- 
mand for  beef,  have  led  packers  to  greatly 
reduce  operations  and  to  buy  only  token 
quantities  for  export.  Steer  prices  reached 
the  equivalent  of  about  20  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  In  mid-July. 
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Government  measures  to  discourage  do- 
mestic consumption  and  to  directly  stimu- 
late exports  have  not  halted  the  decline  In 
shipments.  These  measures  Include  the 
establishment  of  2  beefless  days  a  week,  the 
requirement  that  steers  from  900  to  1.055 
pounds  be  sold  only  lor  export,  and  the 
granting  of  tax  benefits  to  exporters  to  help 
offest  the  price  differential  between  foreign 
and  domestic  markets. 

Argentine  beef  exports  during  January- 
May  1965  were  about  30  percent  less  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1964  and  may  decline  still 
further  unless  means  are  fo\jnd  to  make 
exports  more  profitable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  same  publication, 
elsewhere  in  the  same  issue,  and  many 
others  have  more  than  confirmed  the  fact 
that  Europe's  meat  shortape  is  a  real  one; 
that,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Ar- 
gentine to  supply  the  needs,  a  "vacuum" 
is  developing  rapidly  in  the  European  and 
the  United  Kingdom  meat  markets. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  administration  has  been  mak- 
ing some  moves,  in  conjunctiofi  with  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  to  expand  the 
market  for  American  meat  and  meat 
products  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on 
the  European  continent. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  own 
U.S.  beef  and  meat  industries  face  vari- 
ous complex  problems  in  seeking,  fully 
and  on  a  long-range  basis,  to  exploit  this 
European  meat  "vacuum"  where,  here- 
tofore, the  Argentine  had  always 
reigned  supreme. 

For  example,  the  price  differential  be- 
tween costs  for  U.S.  meat  and  that  in 
Europe  must  be  solved.  Our  high  labor 
rates  here  contribute  to  create  this  price 
differential. 

Nonetheless,  if  the  reports  are  ac- 
curate, the  Argentine  at  present  seems 
to  be  doing  little  or  nothing  to  restore 
Its  preeminent  place  in  the  European 
meat  markets. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the 
potential  to  produce  vast  quantities  of 
beef — to  turn  our  grain  surpluses  into 
meat — to  tailor  this  product  to  fit  the  ap- 
petites and  desires  of  the  British  and 
European  markets. 

I  do  not  feel  that,  at  present,  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  doing  enough  to 
exploit  these  potentials  on  a  long-term 
basis.  Nor  do  I  believe,  from  the  reports 
one  receives,  that  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment seems  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  rapidly  losing  its  traditional  Euro- 
pean markets. 

In  fact,  if  these  reports  are  accurate, 
the  Argentine  Government,  rather  than 
trying  to  help  its  meat  industry,  actually 
seems  to  be  penalizing  it  by  new  export 
taxation  and  by  other  unrealistic  meas- 
ures. This  seems  strange  when  most  na- 
tions go  out  of  their  way  to  subsidize  and 
otherwise  to  help  their  major  earners  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Nonetheless,  that  is  the  problem  of  the 
Argentine.  It  may  well  become  a  prob- 
lem of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  well, 
when  the  foreign  aid  policy  is  reviewed. 
We  may  face  a  vicious  cycle.  For,  when 
the  Argentine  cannot  export  meat  and 
earn  foreign  exchange,  ultimately  it  may 
mean  more  and  more  aid. 

That,  however,  is  not  my  thesis  of  the 
moment.  Rather,  I  plan  to  recommend 
that  the  Congress  hold  a  full-scale  in- 


vestigation into  ways-and-means  of  ex- 
panding the  United  Kingdom  and 
European  markets  for  our  American 
beef;  that  we  consider  practical  and 
realistic  means  for  helping  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity on  a  truly  long-range  basis. 

For,  in  view  of  the  reports  from  the 
Argentine  where,  I  am  informed,  virtu- 
ally its  entire  beef  export  industry  is 
paralyzed,  some  nation  will  move  into 
that  "vacuum"  of  meat  markets  in 
Europe.  Why  should  not  the  United 
States,  with  our  ample  supplies  and  even 
more  ample  production  potentials,  do  so? 

I  will  welcome  the  views  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  regard  so  that  we  might, 
together,  move  forward  and  expand 
beyond  the  somewhat  limited  efforts 
which  the  present  administration,  how- 
ever laudable,  already  has  undertaken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Europe  Buying  More 
Beef,"  by  L.  H.  Simerl,  published  in  the 
State  Journal-Register,  of  Springfield, 
111.,  August  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Europe  BtnriNC  More  Beef 
(By  L.  H.  Simerl) 

A  couple  of  years  ago  our  cattlemen  be- 
came alarmed  about  the  rapid  Increase  in 
imports  of  meat.  Since  that  time  imports 
have  been  reduced  sharply,  and  many  stock- 
men have  become  interested  In  finding  over- 
sea markets  for  their  own  beef.  They  will 
doubtless  be  Interested  in  some  recent  com- 
ments by  E.  E.  Broadbent,  professor  of  live- 
stock marketing  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Broadbent  recently  returned  to  the  campus 
after  studying  livestock  marketing  for  several 
months  in  foreign  countries.  He  reports 
that  there  is  a  growing  shortage  of  beef  in 
Western  Europe.  The  shortage  arises  from 
greatly  increased  consumer  demand  for  beef 
and  from  a  shrinkage  in  the  amounts  sup- 
plied from  former  sources. 

STRONGER   DEMAND 

Demand  Is  Increasing  because  of  the  high 
level  of  employment  and  rising  wages.  At 
the  same  time  the  formerly  large  flow  of  beef 
from  South  America  to  Europe  has  dimin- 
ished. 

Most  countries  in  Western  Europe  have 
been  enjoying  nearly  full  employment  and 
rising  wages.  Increa.ses  in  buying  power  per 
person  often  exceed  the  rate  in  the  United 
States,  but  population  growth  is  slower. 

West  Germany  Is  the  major  importer  of 
beef  in  Western  Europe.  Shipments  in  the 
country  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
were  equivalent  to  407,000  head  of  cattle.  28 
percent  more  than  the  year  before.  Most  of 
this  increase  came  from  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Less  beef  from  South  America.  Exports  of 
beef  from  Argentina  totaled  about  147.000 
tons  during  the  first  half  of  1965.  28  percent 
less  than  last  year.  Exports  from  Uruguay 
were  also  lower.  Most  European  observers 
do  not  expect  any  quick  recovery  in  the  flow 
of  beef  from  South  America  to  Europe. 

Australia  ships  more.  The  Australians 
have  greatly  increased  their  shipments  of 
beef  to  the  West  European  markets.  They 
have  established  meat  market  expediters  in 
Europe.  Their  prime  targets  are  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  institutional  meat  users. 

New  Zealand  continues  to  ship  a  large  pro- 
portion of  her  beef  exports  to  Europe.     The 


United  Kingdom  has  become  the  third  larg- 
est supplier  of  beef  to  West  Germany 

European  buyers  want  lean  beef.  Broad- 
bent observes  that  most  of  the  beef  pro- 
duced in  U.S.  feedlots  is  too  highly  finished 
to  please  European  buyers.  They  want  and 
use  beef  that  is  about  like  our  typical  stand- 
ard and  commercial  grades.  The  best  of 
their  beef  Is  similar  to  our  Good  grade. 

Prices  for  these  grades  of  beef  recently 
were  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  higher  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  than  in  Chicago.  This 
difference  is  not  enough  to  pay  transporta- 
tion costs  from  our  packing  center;?  to  the 
European  markets. 

Prices  of  oiu*  standard  grade  of  cattle  re- 
cently were  around  $22  a  hundred  pounds,  27 
percent  higher  than  a  year  before.  This  ri.^e 
puts  our  beef  in  an  even  less  favor.'' ble  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  other  supply  sources. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
FIREARMS  ACT  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT— REFERRAL  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22  of  this  year,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  introduced  two 
bills,  S.  1591  and  S.  1592.  which  respec- 
tively amended  the  National  Firearms 
Act  and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Al- 
though S.  1592  would  normally  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
it  was,  at  Senator  Dodd's  request,  with 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Sub- 
sequently, all  other  measures  pending 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  relat- 
ing to  firearms  were  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  enable  the  latter  to 
fully  examine  and  have  the  benefit  of 
all  avenues  of  approach  concerning  fire- 
arms control  which  were  embodied  in 
legislative  proposals.  Referral  of  these 
measures  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
prior  to  their  coming  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  was  considered  desirable  for 
several  reasons.  It  was  felt  that  because 
issues  of  a  constitutional  nature  were 
raised  concerning  these  bills  that  the 
Senate  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  the  Subcommitter 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  to  which  these 
bills  were  referred  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, has  conducted  extensive  investi- 
gations on  the  subject  of  the  firearm.s 
problem.  It  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
problem  since  1959  and  commenced  a 
full-scale  investigation  in  1961.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  long  and  exhaustive  study,  it 
issued  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  last 
session  an  interim  report.  Referral  of 
the  present  bills  was  also  intended  to  en- 
able the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee to  finalize  its  recommendations— 
which  the  Commerce  Committee  now 
anxiously  awaits. 

On  August  10,  the  House  passed  H.R 
9570,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  if  he  finds  such  relief  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  9570  are  similar, 
and  identical  in  purpose,  to  section  6  of 
S.  1592.  Since  S.  1592,  as  well  as  all  other 
measures  affecting  firearms,  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  It 
seems  to  me  appropriate  that  H.R.  9570 
should  be  similarly  referred. 


Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  foregoing, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  9570 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
those  which  have  previously  been 
referred. 

The  conditions  previously  referred  to 
are  that  if  and  when  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  came  to  some  conclusion 
on  the  question,  the  bill  or  bills  would 
be  i-eferred  back  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  for  a  perusal  by  that 
committee.  It  may  not  be  that  the  com- 
mittee would  need  to  look  at  the  bills  for 
a  long  time.  Perhaps  it  would  not  wish 
to  hold  hearings  or  anything  like  that. 
The  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  would 
be  referred  under  the  same  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  H.R.  9570  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  those 
which  have  previously  been  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — many  of  us,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  knows,  have 
a  vital  interest  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Since  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has  ex- 
plained the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. But  I  hope  that  the  action  will 
not  be  taken  on  merely  a  cursory  level 
by  the  Commerce  Committee.  The  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

If  S.  1592,  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  referred,  had 
been  passed  in  its  original  form,  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  have  firearms  to  protect  themselves 
would  be  seriously  impaired.  So  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator's  assurance; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  object. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MOTOR  CARRIER  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
salute  the  men  of  vision  whose  foresight 
30  years  ago  today  made  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  outstanding  piece  of  legislation 
was  endorsed  by  the  American  Railway 
Association,  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Motor  Bus  Operators,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners. 

The  transportation  industry  was  in 
dire  straits  in  1935.  The  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  filed  on  April  11, 
1935,  found: 

Competition  has  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme which  tends  to  undermine  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  carriers  and  Jeopardizes 
the  maintenance  of  transportation  facilities 
and  service  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  required  In  the  public  Interest. 
The   present   chaotic   transportation   condi- 


tions    are     not     satisfactory     to     investors, 
laborers,  shippers,  or  the  carriers  themselves. 

This  legislation  has  proved  to  be  a 
milestone  in  giving  to  this  country  an 
outstanding  transportation  network  de- 
veloped by  private  enterprise  which  has 
served  the  Nation  well  during  time  of 
war  and  the  public  during  time  of  peace. 
In  1935,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  the  operating 
revenues  of  motor  carriers  of  property 
was  estimated  to  be  about  $500  milhon. 
Today,  motor  carrier  revenues  are  in  ex- 
cess of  $9  billion.  In  1938,  rail  revenues 
were  below  $4  billion;  today  they  are  in 
excess  of  $10  billion. 

I  especially  wish  to  salute  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  who  are  still 
active — Burton  K.  Wheeler,  then  chair- 
man of  the  committee;  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  who  served  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  from  1935  to  1945;  two 
members  from  my  own  State,  C.  C.  Dill, 
who  served  on  the  committee  from  1923 
to  1935,  and  was  its  chairman  during 
1933  and  1934,  and  Homer  T.  Bone,  my 
predecessor  who  served  on  the  commit- 
tee from  1935  to  1944;  and  a  member 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  Daniel 
O.  Hastings,  who  served  from  1930  to 
1937.  There  are  many,  many  others 
whose  names  I  could  mention  who  ably 
served  on  the  committee  during  the  de- 
liberations on  this  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  salute  those  still  active 
industry  leaders  who  played  an  impor- 
tant roll  in  urging  enactment  of  this 
law,  Chester  T.  Moore,  John  Lawrence, 
Jack  Keeshin,  and  Clint  Reynolds  from 
my  own  State.  There  are  many  others 
I  would  wish  to  single  out  if  time  per- 
mitted. 

The  committee  has  written  to  many  of 
these  able  leaders  and  has  received  their 
thoughts  and  comments  on  this  land- 
mark legislation.  There  will  soon  be 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
a  brief  collection  of  some  of  their  re- 
marks. 

After  30  years  of  demonstrated  dura- 
bility, the  Motor  Carrier  Act  has  proved 
to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  regulatory  system. 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  recent  letter  written  by  Ed  Johnson, 
who  ably  served  as  committee  chairman, 
and  member  of  the  committee  for  18 
years: 

I  know  of  no  single  statute  on  our  books 
that  did  qviite  so  much  for  American  trans- 
portation or  business  progress  generally  as 
did  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935.  I  am 
happy  that  you  are  observing  this  annlver- 
Edvy.  It  is  one  of  the  red  letter  days  of 
American  progress. 


THE  FEDERAL  CIGARETTE 
LABELING  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
Tuesday,  President  Johnson  signed  S. 
559,  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  Act. 
It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  By  Janu- 
ary 1  of  next  year,  under  its  terms,  each 
and  every  cigarette  package  will  bear  in 
a  conspicuous  place  the  warning  "Cau- 
tion: Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Haz- 
ardous to  Your  Health." 


This  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  look  at 
what  else  this  act  does  and.  equally  im- 
portant, what  it  does  not  do. 

A  smoke  screen  of  misinformation  has 
shrouded  this  bill  for  the  past  several 
weeks.  As  a  result,  many  of  those  who 
have  long  demanded  strong  cigarette  la- 
beling and  advertising  legislation  have 
now,  themselves,  been  labeled  pawns  of 
the  tobacco  lobbyists. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  perhaps  the  most 
outspoken  and  courageous  advocate  of 
strong  cigarette  control  legislation,  has 
been  attacked  on  the  pages  of  the  New 
York  Times  because  she  refused  to  de- 
mand a  Presidential  veto  of  the  cigarette 
bill. 

Mr.  Emerson  Foote  is  chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  representing  the  major  volun- 
tary health  associations  in  the  United 
States  in  their  effort  to  secure  strong  and 
meaningful  cigarette  legislation.  He 
had  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  largest  advertising  agency  in  the 
United  States  because  he  objected  to  his 
firm's  accepting  cigarette  advertising. 
He  has  since  donated  his  time  and  his 
distinguished  talents  to  the  interagency 
council  because  he  and  members  of  the 
council,  including  the  Cancer  Society  and 
the  Heart  Association,  among  others, 
have  concluded  that  the  Cigarette  La- 
beling Act  represents  a  significant  step 
forward.  Yet,  he  has  been  attacked  not 
only  for  "bad  judgment"  but  also  for 
"bad  faith." 

The  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  is  far  from 
perfect  legislation.  It  necessarily  re- 
flects a  compromise  of  widely,  even  vio- 
lently, divergent  views  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  The  labeling  bill,  in 
the  form  in  which  I  introduced  It,  would 
have  left  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
free  to  implement  its  rule  requiring 
warnings  both  in  advertising  and  on  the 
package.  Many  Senators  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
believed  that  the  Commission  should 
never  have  this  power. 

As  the  bill  finally  emerged  from  the 
Senate-House  conference,  a  compromise 
had  been  fashioned  on  this  issue,  in  ef- 
fect suspending  the  Commission's  order 
for  SVa  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  act. 

Three  and  one-half  years  is  not  what 
we  who  sought  strong  legislation 
wanted— nor  is  it  what  those  who 
sought  mild  legislation  wanted. 

In  reaching  the  compromise  on  the 
FTC's  cigarette  rule,  our  committee  took 
great  pains  to  preserve  the  substance  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  author- 
ity to  regulate  cigarette  advertising. 
Both  in  the  committee  report  and  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate,  we  made  it  clear 
that  the  Trade  Commission  would  re- 
tain the  power  and  the  responsibility  to 
restrict  any  advertising  which  "tends  to 
negate  the  warning  which  must  be 
placed  on  the  package." 

The  Trade  Commission,  In  implement- 
ing the  new  act,  has  now  issued  a  strong 
statement  acknowledging  its  continuing 
authority  to  police  cigarette  advertising. 
The  FTC  thereby  served  notice  that  it 
will  proceed  against  any  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements "which  negate,  contradict 
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or  dilute  the  cautionary  statement  on 
the  packages." 

Those  who  criticized  the  President  for 
signing  the  bill  argued  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation,  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion rule  would  have  taken  immediate 
effect  and  that  from  this  day  forward 
every  package  and  every  advertisement 
would  have  carried  a  warning.  The 
Washington  Post  complained  that  while 
all  packages  must  now  bear  a  warning 
by  January  1.  of  next  year,  "the  public, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  adequately  warned  much 
earlier  had  the  Congress  not  acted." 

But  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  testify- 
ing before  the  Commerce  Committee, 
was  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  en- 
force the  Commission's  rule.  This  was 
his  answer : 

Any  member  (cigarette  company)  that 
this  nale  would  affect  could  pick  any  dis- 
trict court  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  start  there  to  challenge  the  basic  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  issue  a  trade 
regulation  rule. 

From  there,  the  circuit  court  and  Supreme 
Court.  If  approved,  then  we  would  still 
have  to  make  the  rule  efTective  by  a  lawsuit. 
We  would  then  have  to  sue  a  party  that 
would  say,  "All  right,  now  you  have  proved 
it.  but  that  doesn't  mean  anything.  I  don't 
have  to  stop  until  I  get  the  order." 

So,  then,  we  would  have  to  start  one  case 
at  a  time,  noticing  the  rule,  perhaps,  and 
speeding  that  procedure  up.  If  we  could  do 
all  of  that  in  4  years.  It  would  be  rather 
miraculous. 

Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  see  how  a  4-year 
lawsuit  could  warn  the  public  of  the  haz- 
ards of  smoking  more  adequately  or 
much  earlier  than  a  warning  on  every 
package  by  next  January  1. 

The  significance  of  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  Act  extends  far  beyond 
the  imposition  of  the  warning.  In  taking 
affirmative  action,  Congress  has  placed 
its  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  Surgeon 
General's  verdict  that  "Cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  health  hazard  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  United  States  to  warrant 
appropriate  remedial  action." 

The  significance  of  this  fact  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  advertising  industry. 
An  editorial  in  Advertising  Age  for  May 
31,  1965,  cautioned  the  advertisers  that 
the  cigarette  labeling  bill  represented  a 
serious  setback  for  them: 

Of  greater  imp>ort  for  the  long  run  than 
the  question  of  FTC's  Jurisdiction  is  the 
portion  of  the  report  (Senate  report)  which 
represents  committee  accepttince  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General.  The  warn- 
ing on  the  package  may  or  may  not  scare 
customers  but  the  legislation  involves  a 
unique  burden  of  Its  own.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Congress  has  said,  by  legislation, 
that  a  product  in  such  general  ase  Is  so 
hazardous  that  it  must  carry  a  prescribed 
warning  legend. 

As  the  President  signed  the  cigarette 
bill,  the  White  House  announced  that  the 
President  had  concluded  "that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill  far  outweighed  any  defi- 
ciencies and  disadvantages  "  and  that  the 
bill  "makes  a  real  contribution  to  the 
effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ail 
smokers,  and  potential  .smokers"  the 
data  "indicating  the  health  hazards  in- 
volved in  cigarette  smoking." 


This  view  is  shared  by  the  people  most 
intimately  and  directly  concerned  with 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  A 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Emerson  Poote.  as 
chairman  of  the  Interagency  Council, 
sets  forth  the  views  of  the  council  and 
its  constituent  agencies  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  They,  as  I,  would  have  pre- 
ferred legislation  which  did  not  suspend 
the  Trade  Commission's  rule  for  3y2 
years,  but  they  concluded,  as  I  have  con- 
cluded and  as  the  President  concluded, 
that  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  Act 
represents  a  positive  and  an  historic 
step  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Poote  addressed  to  Repre- 
sentative Moss  and  the  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  order  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Interagency  Council 

ON  Smoking  and  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md..  July  26. 1965. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  July  21. 

The  decision  of  the  National  Interagency 
Council  on  Smoking  and  Health  to  support 
S.  559,  aa  amended,  was  taken — unani- 
mously— at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  council  held  in  Washington  on 
July  8. 

On  Wednesday,  July  21,  following  your 
telephone  call,  a  telegram  from  Representa- 
tive BoLLiNG  and  a  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Peter  Edelman  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy's office,  I  took  a  poll  by  telephone  of 
each  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Interagency  Council.  Fortu- 
nately, I  was  able  to  reach  all  members  of  the 
executive  committee  within  2  hours. 

For  your  information,  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  council  and  the 
organization  they  represent  are: 

Dr.  Harold  S.  Diehl.  vice  chairman.  Na- 
tional Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  and 
Health;  senior  vice  president  for  research 
and  medical  affairs  and  deputy  executive 
vice  presider.t.   American   Cancer  Society. 

Dr.  E\igene  11.  Guthrie,  secretary.  National 
Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  and  Health: 
Chief,  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  George  E.  Wakerlin,  medical  director, 
American  Heart  Association. 

Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  director. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  B.  Oettinger.  Chief,  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau. 

Dr.  William  Ellena,  associate  secretary,  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  council. 

The  views  expressed  by  yourself,  Repre- 
sentative BoLLiNG  and  Senator  Kennedy  were 
thoughtftilly  considered  by  each  member  of 
the  execxitive  committee.  None  felt  that  we 
should  ask  the  President  to  veto  S.  559:  all 
feeling  that  a  veto  would  prove  a  disservice 
to  the  great  number  of  Americans  who  are 
presently  suffering  and  dying  from  the  effects 
of  clq;arette  smoking. 

We  therefore  unanimously  concluded  not 
to  ask  for  a  veto,  holding  to  the  position 
taken  previously  by  the  full  board  of  directors 
of  the  council. 

You  state  In  your  letter  "every  objective 
called  for  in  your  petition  to  the  Congress 
would  be  achieved  through  veto." 

I  am  devoting  my  full  time  to  the  fight 
against  cigarettes  and  cigarette  interests  and 


I  believe  this  statement  of  yours  is  totally  in 
error.  So  do  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
National  Interagency  Council  on  Smoklne 
and  Health. 

I  heard  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon  testify  that 
he  expected  the  application  of  FTC  warnings 
In  cigarette  advertising  would  be  delayed 
for  4  years  in  the  courts. 

We  believe  that  S.  559  can  be  amended  to 
include  a  warning  In  advertising,  and  other- 
wise strengthened,  much  before  4  years  have 
elapsed. 

In  other  words,  after  the  most  careful  de- 
liberation It  was,  and  Is,  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Interagency  Council  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  as  we  have  frequently  said,  that 
some  kind  of  a  bill  against  cigarettes  is 
better  than  no  bill  at  all. 

While  In  your  letter  you  state  that  you 
doubt  both  our  good  faith  and  our  Judgment, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  your  good  faith  or  your 
desire  to  reduce  cigarette  consumption. 
Therefore,  we  expect  you  to  fight  for  the 
amendment  of  S.  559 — to  strengthen  Its  power 
to  reduce  cigarette  consumption — at  the 
earliest  practicable  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Emerson  Foote, 

Chairman. 

Vacation  of  Warning  Requirements  in- 
Trade  Regulation  Rule  Concerning  Ad- 
vertising AND  Labeling  of  Cigarettes 

On  June  22,  1964,  the  Commission,  pursu- 
ant to  its  statutory  procedures,  issued  a 
trade  regulation  rule  which  required,  in 
effect,  that  after  January  1,  1965.'  all  packs 
and  other  containers  in  which  cigarettes  are 
sold  to  the  public  contain  an  affirmative 
warning  that  cigarette  smoking  is  dangeroas 
to  health  and  may  cause  death  from  cancer 
and  other  diseases,  and  that  after  July  1. 
1965,  all  cigarette  advertising  contain  a  like 
warning.  On  July  27,  1965,  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (here- 
inafter called  the  Labeling  Act)  was  enacted 
into  law  This  act  requires  that,  effective 
January  1,  1966,  every  package  of  cigarettes 
must  display  the  following  statement  con- 
spicuously and  legibly:  "Caution:  Cigarette 
Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 
It  also  provides  that  (1)  no  different  state- 
ment relating  to  smoking  and  health  shall  be 
required  on  any  cigarette  package,  and  (2) 
for  a  period  terminating  on  July  1.  1969,  no 
such  statement  shall  be  required  in  the  ad- 
vertising of  any  cigarettes  the  packages  of 
which  are  labeled  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

It  is  important  to  set  forth  In  what  respects 
the  Labeling  Act  limits  the  Commission's 
authority  In  the  field  of  cigarette  advertising, 
and  in  what  respects  the  Commission's  exist- 
ing powers  and  responsibilities  in  this  area 
remain  unimpaired. 

Under  the  Labeling  Act  the  Commission, 
for  a  period  terminating  July  1,  1969,  may  not 
require  an  affirmative  statement  relating  to 
smoking  and  health  in  cigarette  advertising. 
Congress  has  determined  that  any  imposition 
of  such  a  requirement  should  be  delayed  to 
permit  the  effectiveness  of  other  remedies. 
Including  the  cautionary  statement  on 
cigarette  packages,  to  be  evaluated. 

The  act,  however,  does  not  purport  to  ques- 
tion or  overrule,  and  Is  consistent  with,  the 
basic  factual  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  contained  In  the  statement  of 
basis  and  purpose  of  the  trade  regulation 
rule.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
after  reviewing  the  principal  findings  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  and  noting  that  ','^10 
prominent  medical  or  scientific  body  under- 
taking a  systematic  review  of  the  evidence 
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'  On  Sept.  3,  1964,  the  Commission 
amended  the  trade  regulation  rule  to  extend 
such  effective  date  to  July  1.  1965. 


has  reached  conclusions  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee" 
(S.  Rept.  No.  195.  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3), 
concurred  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  that  "Cigarette  smoking  Is  a 
health  hazard  of  sufficient  Importance  In  the 
United  States  to  warrant  appropriate  reme- 
dial action."  See  also  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, July  6,  1965,  page  15598  (remarks  of 
Senator  Magnuson,  sponsor  of  the  Senate 
bill).  It  also  agreed  that  cigarette  manu- 
facturers are  under  a  duty  to  the  public 
to  disclose  the  health  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking  (S.  Rept..  p.  3):  "(T]he  commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  too  many  Americans, 
particularly  teenagers,  are  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  the  potential  hazard  in  smok- 
ing and  that  these  people  will  not  be  con- 
vinced tmtU  the  Federal  Government,  upon 
which  they  have  come  to  rely  for  cautionary 
labeling  of  hazardous  substances,  takes  af- 
firmative action  which  manifests  its  con- 
cern." 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Commerce  states :  "The  determination  of  ap- 
propriate remedial  action  In  this  area,  as 
recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Is  a  responsibility  which 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Congress  after 
considering  all  facets  of  the  problem,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Federal  Government — 
upon  which  persons  have  come  to  rely 
for  cautionary  labeling  of  hazardous 
substances — should  take  affirmative  action 
which  would  manifest  its  concern;  the  in- 
dividual has  the  right  to  know  that  smoking 
may  be  hazardous  to  his  health"  (H.  Rept. 
No.  449,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3). 

Congress,  in  short,  has  not  rejected  the 
basic  factual  premises  of  the  trade  regula- 
tion rule;  namely,  that  cigarette  smoking  Is 
a  health  hazard  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
warrant  governmental  remedial  action,  and 
that  the  public  should  be  warned  by  manu- 
facturers of  the  hazards  to  health  involved 
In  smoking  cigarettes.  Accordingly,  enact- 
ment of  the  Labeling  Act  warrants  no  modifi- 
cation of  the  findings  and  conclusions  under- 
lying the  trade  regulation  rule,  which  the 
Senate  report  (p.  4)  describes  as  "an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  advertising,  label- 
ing, and  other  promotional  practices  of  the 
cigarette  Industry." 

The  Labeling  Act  explicitly  states  that, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided,  the 
authority  of  the  Conunlsslon  with  respect  to 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  the 
advertising  of  cigarettes  Is  not  affected.  The 
act  does  not  change  the  substantive  legal 
standards  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  applicable  to  cigarette  advertising; 
any  cigarette  advertisement  that  violates  the 
standards  of  that  act  is  unlawful,  notwith- 
standing enactment  of  the  Labeling  Act. 
Congress  has  made  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  continue  to  apply  the  estab- 
lished standards  of  present  law  to  cigarette 
advertising,  and  prohibit  any  advertising 
found  to  violate  the  law.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee,  Congress- 
man Harris,  in  presenting  the  conference 
report  to  the  House,  stated:  "We  did  not  in 
any  way  intend  to  restrict  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsflon  Act  on  false  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertising. •  •  •  We  do  not  Intend  by  this 
report  to  change  the  present  authority  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  any  way 
one  way  or  the  other.  •  •  •  If  they  have  the 
authority  to  act  today,  they  would  have  the 
authority  to  act  under  this  legislation" 
(Congressional  Record,  page  16544.  July  13, 
1965) .  To  the  same  effect,  see  Congressional 
Record,  page  15597  (July  6,  1965,  remarks  of 
Senator  Morton  ) . 

Having  found  that  a  health  statement  on 
cigarette  packages  Is  required  In  order  that 
"the  public  may  be  adequately  Informed  that 
cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
health"    (sec.    2(1)    of    the   act),   Congress 


recognized  that  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  act  for  a  manufacturer 
to  be  permitted  to  make  advertising  claims, 
or  conduct  an  advertising  campaign,  which 
negate,  contradict,  or  dilute  the  effectiveness 
of  the  cautionary  statement  on  the  pack- 
ages. The  committee  reports  specifically  en- 
join the  Commission  to  prohibit  "any  ad- 
vertising which  tends  to  negate  the  warning 
which  must  be  placed  on  the  package  in 
accordance  with"  the  act.  Senate  Report, 
page  6;  see  also  House  Report,  page  5.  Thus, 
any  cigarette  advertising  which  contains  any 
representation,  express  or  Implied,  that  tends 
to  undermine  the  warning  placed  on  the 
package  would  be  unfair  and  deceptive,  and 
could  be  ordered  to  be  stopped.  During  the 
period  In  which  the  Commission  Is  prevented 
by  the  terms  of  the  Labeling  Act  from  re- 
quiring a  health  statement  In  cigarette  ad- 
vertising, it  will  continue  to  monitor  cur- 
rent practices  and  methods  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  promotion,  and  take  all  ap- 
propriate action  consistent  with  that  act  to 
prohibit  cigarette  advertising  that  violates 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Accordingly,  without  modifying  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  underlying  Its  trade 
regulation  rule  for  the  prevention  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  advertising  or  labeling  of  cig- 
arettes in  relation  to  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking,  Issued  June  22,  1964,  the  Commis- 
sion hereby  vacates  the  requirements  in  said 
rule  that  cigarette  labeling  and  advertising 
contain  an  affirmative  statement  of  the  health 
hazards  of  cigarette  smoking. 


THE  RISING  CRIME  RATE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  general  knowl- 
edge that  the  rising  crime  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem,  there  appears  to  be  all 
too  little  willingness  in  official  circles  to 
face  up  to  the  real  causes  of  the  problem. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  latest  crime  statistics  show 
that  the  rate  of  serious  crimes  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing  six  times  as 
fast  as  population  growth. 

The  FBI  statistics  show  that  young 
people  are  responsible  for  a  greatly  dis- 
proportionate share  of  serious  crimes. 
Young  people  were  involved  in  48  per- 
cent of  the  arrests  for  serious  crimes 
last  year.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story,  however.  Statistics  also  show 
that  more  than  95  percent  of  our  young 
people  do  not  become  involved  in  crimes. 
The  explanation  of  what  might  appear 
to  be  a  conflict  between  these  statistics 
lies  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  persons 
arrested  last  year,  76  percent  were  re- 
peaters. The  rising  crime  rate  Is  obvi- 
ously due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
disi>osed  to  commit  crimes,  and  do  so, 
are  being  released  by  the  courts  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  society  where 
they  may  and  do  continue  to  wreak  a  toll 
on  the  law-abiding  and  innocent  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  consequences  of 
such  crime  phenomena  are  increasingly 
becoming  obvious  without  requirement 
for  prognostication.  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  over  the  weekend,  crime  reached 
the  level  of  outright  insurrection. 

There  were  undoubtedly  a  number  of 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  imme- 
diate outbreak  in  Los  Angeles.  Fore- 
most, I  believe,  among  the  causes  is  the 
attitude  and  belief  among  Negroes  that 
mass  lawlessness  by  them  will  be  toler- 


ated and  condoned.  This  attitude  is 
fostered  by  the  prevailing  policy  of  the 
President  and  high  ofiBcials  of  Govern- 
ment to  protect,  tolerate,  and  encourage 
lawbreaking  mass  demonstrations,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  committed  in 
the  South.  Our  Nation  cannot  con- 
done deliberate  mass  defiance  of  laws 
in  a  particular  section  of  the  covmtry 
without  undermining  respect  for  law 
throughout  the  country. 

Another  major  contributing  factor  to 
the  attitude  which  prompted  the  out- 
break in  Los  Angeles  is  the  innumerable 
court  opinions  and  decisions  which  have 
created  such  barriers  to  criminal  convic- 
tions that  they  have  encouraged  a  belief 
that  even  if  one  is  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice,  he  can  readily  escape  punish- 
ment through  legal  technicalities. 

One  cannot  eliminate  Communist  agi- 
tation as  another  factor  in  the  Los  An- 
geles riots.  The  prompt  appearance  of 
organized  leadership  among  the  rioters, 
proliferation  of  fire  bombs,  commonly 
called  molotov  cocktails,  and  the  now  all 
too  familiar  professional  sniper  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  insurrectionists 
are  all  significant  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  somewhat  encour- 
aging that  at  least  some  of  the  causes 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  gradually, 
although  belatedly,  being  recognized  and 
voiced  in  the  news  media.  For  instance, 
the  lead  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
Saturday,  August  14,  entitled  "Los  An- 
geles Riots,"  included  the  following 
paragraphs: 

In  short,  the  rule  of  law,  to  which  so  much 
Upservlce  Is  paid,  seems  to  be  breaking  down 
in  Los  Angeles  and  throughout  the  land. 
This  Is  something  which  might  properly  con- 
cern the  President's  new  Commission  on 
Crime.  What  are  the  real  reasons?  Slums? 
Discrimination?  Underprlvllege?  These 
doubtless  are  part  of  the  story.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Commission  examine  other 
possibilities.  What  Is  the  effect  on  respect 
for  law  when  prominent  members  of  the 
clergy  announce  they  v^dll  not  obey  a  law  if 
they  disagree  with  It?  What  Is  the  effect 
when  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  lower 
Federal  courts,  overturn  convictions  for  law 
violations  on  the  filmslest  of  bases,  or,  as  In 
one  Instance,  for  no  stated  reason?  Does 
this  sort  of  thing  encourage  the  hoodlum 
type  to  think  that  respect  for  law  Is  "for  the 
birds"?   We  think  so. 

At  any  rate,  it  has  become  clear  In  Los 
Angeles  that  the  rioters  will  give  way  to 
nothing  except  superior  force.  And  in  that 
event  the  superior  force  must  be  applied — 
followed,  one  may  hope,  by  severe  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of 
criminal  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entirety  of  this  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  scholarly,  objective,  and  com- 
monsense  analyses  of  the  crime  problem 
appeared  in  the  News  &  Courier  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  on  August  15,  1965. 
This  article,  entitled  "Criminal  Law 
Trends  in  the  Emerging  Welfare  State." 
was  written  by  W.  L.  Backus,  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  New  York  State.  In  this 
article,  the  author  discusses  both  the 
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legal  and  practical  effects  of  recent  court 
decisions  which  have  tied  the  hands  of 
police  and  prosecutors,  such  as  the  Mal- 
lory  rule;  the  tainted  evidence  rule, 
better  know  as  the  Poison  Tree  doc- 
trine; the  Gideon  doctrine,  which  ex- 
pands the  right  to  counsel;  the  changes 
in  the  insanity  defense  from  the  Mc- 
Naughton  rule  to  the  Durham  rule;  and 
the  series  of  decisions  which  began  with 
the  Jencks  case,  giving  criminal  defend- 
ants access  to  the  files  of  police  and 
prosecutors.  Particularly  at  this  time 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
is  pending  on  the  calendar,  it  would  be 
well  worthwhile  for  all  Senators  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  outstanding  article. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Criminal  Law  Trends  in 
the  Emerging  Welfare  State,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
rpm&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  2.)  ' 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
courts  have  lost  sight  of  the  reason  and 
purpose  of  criminal  trials.  In  setting  up 
a  veritable  legal  thicket  to  protect  per- 
sons accused  of  crimes,  the  Federal  ap- 
pellate courts  apparently  have  forgotten 
that  the  purpose  of  the  trial  is  to  de- 
termine the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused. In  addition,  many  judges  ap- 
parently ignore  the  fact  that  our  criminal 
laws  are  enacted  primarily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society  rather  than  just  for  the 
protection  of  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Nation  is  to  escape 
the  ultimate  fate  of  complete  anarchy, 
there  must  be  a  return  to  commonsense 
in  the  high  official  positions  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  law,  and  the  entirety  of  the  law, 
must  be  applied  to  all  persons  strictly, 
without  regard  to  race.  Negro  citizens, 
and  those  in  positions  of  influence  who 
have  been  encouraging  them  to  defy  the 
law,  must  be  shown  that  they  are  not 
exempted  from  obeying  the  law  in  any 
part  of  tlie  country,  whether  they  act 
individually  or  in  mobs.  It  is  also  time 
to  enforce  the  laws  prohibiting  incite- 
ment to  riot. 

The  perversion  of  our  judicial  pro- 
cedures to  favor  criminals  and  render 
society  helpless  must  be  rectified.  The 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  judicial  procedures  are  reinstated 
which  protect  society  and  to  so  discipline 
the  Federal  co.irts  that  they  must  exer- 
cise judicial  i'  straint,  or  in  other  words, 
stop  leyislatint;. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  investigate  and  make 
public  the  degrees  of  infiltration  of  the 
Communists  into  the  civil  rights  and 
other  movements  engaged  in  direct 
action  programs  to  subvert  the  social  and 
political  structure,  as  well  as  the  for- 
eign policy  objectives  of  the  Nation. 

These.  Mr.  President,  are  the  impera- 
tives in  meeting  the  Nation's  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem. 

ExHisrr  1 
fProm  the  Evening  Star.  Aug.  14,  1965) 

Los  Angeles  Riots 
The   most   baffling   aspect    of   the   savage 
rioting   and   looting  which   has  swept  Los 


Angeles    is    the    utter   senselessness    of    the 
thing. 

It  started  Wednesday  evening  when  a  white 
policeman  tried  to  arrest  a  Negro  motorist  on 
suspicion  of  drunken  driving.  And  it  really 
took  oS  from  there. 

At  least  16  people  are  dead.  Including  a 
deputy  sheriff  and  a  flreman  caught  by  a  fall- 
ing wall.  Property  losses  will  run  high  into 
the  millions.  The  Negro  rioters  would  set  fire 
to  buildings,  and  then  stone  and  shoot  at 
firemen  responding  to  the  calls.  Also  stoned 
were  ambulances  trying  to  aid  the  Injured. 
Police  cars  were  special  targets,  many  being 
wrecked  or  burned.  Finally,  when  the  police 
conceded  they  could  not  control  the  mobs, 
National  Guardsmen  were  called  in  last  night 
and  for  the  moment,  at  least,  an  uneasy 
peace  prevailed. 

To  try  to  put  this  tiling  into  some  kind 
of  perspective.  Los  Angeles  has  a  Negro 
population  of  about  250,000.  or  roughly  12 
percent  of  the  total.  The  largest  number 
of  rioters  at  any  one  time  Is  not  believed  to 
have  exceeded  7.000.  Thus,  the  hoodlums 
have  constituted  a  relatively  small  minority. 
And  there  is  probably  much  truth  in  the 
comment  of  a  housewife  who  said:  "It's  the 
rowdy  teenagers  all  gassed  up  on  airplane 
glue  and  gin  who  provoke  the  trouble."  The 
news  photos  Indicate  this  is  true.  So  does 
a  report  to  the  New  York  Times  which 
stated  that  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  trouble  started.  Is  not  at  all  typi- 
cal of  the  Negro  city  ghetto.  There  are  some 
poc'vcts  of  extreme  blight.  But.  according 
to  the  d.spatch.  most  of  the  Negroes  "live  In 
neighborhoods  that  would  represent  a  dream 
of  suburban  bliss  to  HarUm  Negroes." 

So  one  must  look  behind  the  conventional 
excuses  offered  when  something  of  this  sort 
happens.  Whiit  are  the  real  reasons  which 
touched  off  .what  a  Los  Angeles  Negro  official 
called  an  "Inexcusable  outbreak?" 

One  certainly  Is  a  hatred  of  all  police, 
white  or  black,  but  especially  white.  An- 
othar  Is  total  contempt  lor  law  and  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  people.  This  latter  is  not 
peculiar  to  Los  Angeles.  It  crops  out  In 
many  places,  although  generally  In  less  se- 
vere form. 

In  short,  the  rule  of  law.  to  which  so  much 
lipservlce  Is  paid,  seems  to  be  breaking  down 
in  Los  Angeles  and  throughout  the  land. 
This  Is  something  which  might  properly  con- 
cern the  President's  new  Commission  on 
Crime.  What  are  the  real  reasons?  Slums? 
Discrimination?  Underprivllege?  These 
doubtless  are  part  of  the  story.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Commission  examine  other 
possibilities.  What  Is  the  effect  on  respect 
for  law  when  prominent  members  of  the 
clergy  announce  they  will  not  obey  a  law 
If  they  disagree  with  it?  What  is  the  effect 
when  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  lower 
Federal  courts,  overturn  convictions  for  law 
violations  on  the  flimsiest  of  bases,  or.  as  In 
one  instance,  for  no  stated  re.ason?  Does 
this  sort  of  thing  encourage  the  hoodlum 
type  to  think  that  respect  for  law  is  "for  the 
birds"?    We  think  so. 

At  any  rate.  It  has  become  clear  In  Loe 
Angeles  that  the  rioters  will  give  way  to 
nothing  except  superior  force.  And  In  that 
event  the  superior  force  must  be  applied — 
followed,  one  may  hope,  by  severe  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of 
criminal  activity. 


ExHisrr  2 
[Prom  the  News  and  Courier.  Aug.  15,  1965] 

Criminal  Law  Trends  in  the  Emerging 
Welfare  State 

One  may  well  ponder  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  decline  of  a  great  nation  and 
the  civilization  it  represents  does  not  parallel 
In  tempo  Its  dwindling  capacity  for  righteous 
Indignation  in  the  face  of  reprehensible  con- 
duct— criminal  or  otherwise — constituting 
an  affront  to  Its  moral,  ethical,  and  spiritual 


values.  Or  to  put  the  question  In  different 
form,  whether  such  nation  has  become  so 
civilized,  and  has  reached  such  point  of  toler- 
ation, equanimity,  broad-mindedness,  and 
understanding  that  it  no  longer  possesses 
shock  reaction,  or  its  concomitant,  the  in- 
stinct quickly  and  forcefully  to  suppress  and 
root  out  evil — and  thus  falling,  to  compromise 
the  basic  tenets  of  Its  existence. 

The  degenerative  process  may  be  said  to 
fall  Into  the  following  pattern:  lack  of  in- 
dignation or  shock  reaction  (from  whatever 
cause  produced)  entails  a  measure  of  tolera- 
tion of  the  evil  (or  challenge  to  its  code). 
As  the  condition  becomes  more  commonplace, 
the  social  stigma  or  opprobrium  attaching 
thereto,  normally  an  inhibiting  factor,  is 
diminished  and  diluted,  giving  way  initially 
to  what  may  be  termed  a  form  of  coexistence, 
and  leading  eventually  to  acceptance  of  the 
prevailing  condition,  with  a  consequent  low- 
ering of  community  standards  to  the  point 
of  apathy.  Indifference,  cynicism,  sehishness, 
and  callousness.  The  lowered  standards  dis- 
sipate any  basis  or  Justification  for  endeavor- 
ing to  uphold  the  higher  standards,  and  in 
the  end,  reduce  the  will  or  capacity  to  uphold 
or  fight  for  anything.  With  the  loss  of  that 
combative  spirit,  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  the  nation  Is  laid  are  undermined,  and 
the  civilization  as  such  is  doomed.  For  If  the 
nation  Itself  has  no  Interest  in  defending 
and  preserving  its  Ideals  and  heritage,  a  for- 
tiori, no  one  else  will.  Thus,  perhaps,  are 
civUlzatlons  destroyed  by  decay  and  corrup- 
tion from  within.  That  this  Is  not  merely 
theory — Toynbee,  the  noted  English  histori- 
an, has  recorded  that  of  21  civilizations  In 
past  history,  no  less  than  19  have  disinte- 
grated from  within.  It  Is  not  to  be  assimied 
that  Western  civilization  Is  impervious  to 
this  retrogressive  process — certainly  not 
without  a  definitive  blueprint  laid  out  for  its 
survival. 

A  key  factor  in  maintaining  community 
standards,  and  the  preservation  of  national 
ideals  and  moral  values,  has  been  considered 
to  lie  in  the  criminal  law  and  its  enforce- 
ment. For  while  lav/s  as  such  do  not  neces- 
sarily build  character,  integrity,  moral  libci. 
or  create  a  sense  of  duty  or  responsibility. 
where  none  theretofore  existed — the  absence 
cf  law.  or  its  lackadaisical  observance  or  en- 
forcement, in  due  course,  would  dissipate 
whatever  did  exist.  Subversion  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  accordingly,  would  fall  within  the 
category  of  those  items  constituting  the  first 
order  of  business  by  those  intent  vipon  tiie 
destruction  of  a  nation.  This  is  not  to  say. 
however,  that  the  current  state  of  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  1.^  due  to  subversive 
elements,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the 
present  drive  to  pull  the  teeth  of  tlie  criminal 
law  is  spearheaded  by  sincere,  well-meaning 
groups  whose  main  objective,  apparently.  Is 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Justice,  humanity 
and  compassion — and  to  whom,  it  sometimes 
appears,  the  province  of  law  is  not  to  protect 
tlie  community  but  to  rescue  and  salvage,  at 
whatever  cost,  those  caught  within  its  tolls. 
In  this  pursuit,  the  focal  point  oi  Interest, 
toward  which  all  the  energies  of  the  com- 
munity are  to  be  directed,  is  the  criminally 
accused,  whose  welfare  above  all,  guilty  or 
not,  is  tlie  goal  to  be  attained. 

This  softening-up  process  is  being  accom- 
plished, not  by  frontal  attack — that  is,  by 
overt  change  in  the  substantive  law,  but  by 
the  indirect  and  more  palatable  form  of 
erecting  procedural  barriers,  often  In  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  whereby  the  most 
simple  prosecution  Is  beginning  to  resemble 
an  Insurmountable  obstacle  course. 

The  depths  of  the  procedural  thicket  now 
prevailing  In  bringing  a  criminal  to  Justice 
can  only  be  gaged  by  a  review  of  contempo- 
rary Federal  decisions,  particularly  those 
arising  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
this  philosophy,  apparently,  has  reached  its 
full  flowering.  It  Is  no  undue  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  the  Nation's  Capital  has  be- 


come a  defense  counsel's  dream  world,  and 
a  prosecutor's  nightmare.^ 

The  campaign  being  waged  against  the 
established  system  of  criminal  Justice  is 
along  the  entire  procedural  front.  Basically. 
It  emerges  into  four  broad  categories:  (1) 
Restrictions  upon  the  police  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Investigative  phase  of  law  enforcement, 
buttressed  by  an  expanding  utilization  of  the 
•fruit  of  the  poison  tree"  doctrine  to  sup- 
press incriminating  evidence  "illegally"  ob- 
tained; (2)  affording  wider  access  to  prose- 
cution flies  in  order  to  give  defendants  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  how  much  the  police  have  on 
them  in  the  way  of  a  case:  (3)  expansion  of 
the  "right  of  counsel"  and  peripheral  rights; 
(4)  amplification  of  the  insanity  defense  as 
a  means  of  total  exoneration. 

The  strictures  upon  the  police  now  gain- 
ing ascendancy  commence  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 
The  police  are  being  told.  In  effect,  that  the 
investigation  must  be  conducted  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  not  to  inconvenience 
anybody  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  incon- 
venienced. Inasmuch  as  criminal  activity 
seldom  Is  pursued  openly,  if  avoidable,  the 
only  means  for  solution  of  many  crimes  is 
the  Interrogation  of  the  citizenry,  partic- 
ularly elements  thereof  which,  it  might  be 
anticipated,  either  participate  In  similar 
offenses  or  associate  with  those  who  do. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  police  have  been 
afforded  reasonable  latitude  In  the  interro- 
gation and  the  temporary  detention  of  sus- 
pects. This  practice,  a  sine  qua  non  to  effec- 
tive police  work,  has  not  resulted,  in  any 
perceptible  degree  at  least,  into  the  spawn- 
ing of  a  police  state.  Nevertheless,  the  cry  is 
on  that  this  practice  must  be  eliminated  as 
being  unseemly  in  a  democratic  state.  While 
this  may  be  a  stride  In  the  direction  of  more 
liberty,  the  proponents  of  the  change  in 
procedure,  although  still  demanding  efli- 
cient  police  protection,  have  offered  no  alter- 
native to  this  vital  tool  In  criminal  investi- 
gation. The  end  product  of  such  a  policy  is 
not  difficult  to  discern. 

The  search  and  seizure  rules,  as  presently 
construed,  have  developed  into  another  bo- 
nanza for  criminal  defendants.  All  will  rec- 
ognize, of  course,  that  the  police  should  not 
be  permitted  to  break  into  and  enter  private 
property  at  will  in  a  search  for  evidence,  nor 
allowed  to  make  arrests  promiscuously.  And 
as  a  matter  of  commonsense.  In  all  cases, 
whether  armed  with  a  warrant  or  not.  the 
endeavor  should  be  at  all  times  to  pursue 
their  tasks  with  a  minimum  of  Injury  either 
to  person  or  property. 

With  that  said,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  little  justification  for  the  measures  now 
being  undertaken  in  purported  adherence  to 
those  principles. 

The  root  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  so- 
called  "fruit  of  the  poison  tree"  doctrine, 
dubious  at  best,  and  legislated  into  existence 
initially  by  the  Federal  judiciary.  One  may 
state  with  assurance  that  this  doctrine  cer- 
tainly has  been  poisonous  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement. In  effect.  It  denies  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  use  of  evidence  emanating,  dl- 


'The  prosecution  dilemma  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  be  pointed  up,  perhaps,  by 
reference  to  a  single  crime  statistic,  that  of 
liomlcide.  With  a  homicide  rate  of  prime 
rank  among  American  cities,  one  would  be 
hard  put  (without  entering  into  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  merits  of  capital  punish- 
ment) to  recall  the  last  time  a  D.C.  mur- 
derer paid  the  supreme  penalty.  How  this 
is  managed  in  the  face  of  the  plain  provi- 
sions of  the  law  may  be  explainable,  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending 
upon  the  individual  viewpoint.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  however,  upon  examination  of  the 
history  of  some  of  those  prosecutions 
through  the  courts,  that  the  procedural 
thicket  that  has  now  been  interposed  must 
be  accorded  a  fair  share  of  the  credit. 


rectly  or  indirectly,  from  an  illegal  search  or 
seizure,  the  theory  being  that  this  will  dis- 
courage the  police  from  acting  Improperly  in 
criminal  Investigation.  At  first  blush,  the 
doctrine  has  a  ring  of  plausibility  inasmuch 
as  one  conjures  up  a  scene  of  the  police  bur- 
glarizing the  home  of  an  unwary  citizen. 
The  fact  is.  however,  that  its  most  frequent 
application  has  to  do  with  borderline  cases 
entailing  close  combat  between  the  police 
In  their  unceasing  surveillance  of  the  under- 
world, and  criminal  suspects,  involving  intri- 
cate questions  of  law  and  fact  so  confusing 
and  perplexing  as  to  baffle  panels  of  Judges 
sitting  in  lengthy  deliberation  in  an  endeavor 
to  delineate  between  legality  and  illegality. 
To  say  that  a  mere  police  officer,  sometimes 
acting  upon  split  second  timing,  with  per- 
haps his  life  at  stake,  is  obligated  to  make 
the  correct  decision  upon  pain  either  of  im- 
munizing a  dangerous  criminal  or  permitting 
him  to  escape,  is  to  divorce  one's  self  totally 
from  reality. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  that  the  suppression  of 
evidence  in  such  circumstances  serves  the 
purpose  of  the  rule  (to  deter  unlawful  po- 
lice activity).  Inasmuch  as  It  is  manifest 
that  In  such  borderline  cases,  with  the  legal 
justification  totally  fluid,  dependent  upon 
later  court  determination — the  police  are 
obliged  to  act  in  any  event,  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  In  practical  effect, 
therefore,  the  rule  simply  gives  criminals  an 
escape  hatch,  entirely  undeserved,  and  likens 
law  enforcement  more  to  a  game  of  chance, 
rather  than  to  the  exercise  of  retison. 

Because    of    the   rule,    the   Judiciary    has 
found  it  encumbent,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  prosecution  may  proceed,  to  draw 
lines   of    demarcation    so    tenuotos,    between 
legal  and  illegal  police  action,  as  to  border 
uix)n    the   metaphysical,   and    In   case    after 
case,  to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  police  as  to  the  proper  timing  and  cir- 
cumstances   befitting    police    intervention.' 
This  not  only  has  brought  the  law  into  dis- 
repute, but  since  the  rule  affords  an  avenue 
of  escape  regardless  of  guilt,  the  concept  of 
what  constitutes  sufficient  probable  cause  in 
support  of  search  and  seizure  is  under  con- 
tinuing and  microscopic  scrutiny  by  zealous 
counsel  who,  invariably,  find  new  types  of 
injustice,  lack  of  fair  play,  and  ad  infinitum, 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  requiring  that  the 
court  further  circumscribe  the  latter's  area 
of  maneuver.     Beyond  that,  it  has  opened 
the  door  to  an  all-out  assault  to  extend  the 
poison-tree    doctrine    to    every    conceivable 
area  wherein  the  Government,  for  one  reason 
or    anotlier,    may    have    proceeded    faultily. 
The  thesis  here  is  that  evidence  gained  dur- 
ing   the    course    of    faulty     procedure     is 
"tainted,"  and  therefore,  not  to  be  utilized  in 
any     prosecution — this     even     though     the 
avowed  procedural  deficiency  has  worked  no 
prejudice  against  the  accused,  nor  was  a  pro- 
ducing factor  In  the  obtaining  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  most  notable  example  of  this  exten- 
sion of  the  poison-tree  doctrine  Is  the  so- 
called  Mallory  rule  barring  confessions  ob- 
tained during  a  period  of  Illegal  detention 
(failure  to  take  the  accused  "without  un- 
necessary delay"  before  a  magistrate,  as  pro- 
vided by  rule  5a  of  the  Criminal  Rules)  .=<  Al- 
though the  rule  calls  for  reasonable  prompti- 
tude. Congress  set  up  no  penalty  for  alleged 


a  See,  e.g..  Miller  v.  U.S..  357  U.S.  301 
(1958) ;  Accarino  v.  U.S..  179  F.  2d  456  (1949) : 
Wong  Sun  v.  U.S.,  371  U.S.  471  (1963);  Work 

V  U.S.,  243  F.  2d  660  (1957);  Jones  v.  U.S.. 
362  U.S  257  (1960);  Hair  v.  U.S.,  289  P.  2d 
894  (1961);  Ri03  v.  U.S.,  364  U.S.  253  (I960); 
White  v.  U.S.,  271  P.  2d  829  (1959);  Williams 

V  US.,  170  A.  2d  233  (1961);  Bynum  v.  U.S.. 
262  F  2d  465  (1958);  Whitley  v.  U.S..  237  P. 
2d  787  (1956);  U.S.  v.  Meachum,  197  F.  Supp. 
803  (1961) ;  U.S.  V.  Mitchell.  179  P.  Supp.  638. 

^Mallory  v.  U.S..  354  U.S.  449  (1957).    See 
also  Wong  Sun  v.  V.S..  371  U.S.  471  (1963) . 


Infractions  thereof.     Nevertheless,  although 
the  problem — if  any  were  deemed  to  exist  by 
reason  of  police  faUure  of  compliance — ap- 
peared to  be  a  legislative  one  to  be  resolved 
solely,  and  in  a  manner  thought  fitting  by 
Congress  (which,  conceivably,  may  have  de- 
cided to  enforce  the  rule  by  some  less  string- 
ent  measure,    such    as    disciplinary    action 
against    the    officer),    the   Federal   Judiciary 
itself    undertook    to    supply    the    legislative 
gap.    Firstly,  by  stringent  Interpretation  of 
the    term   "without   unnecessary   delay,"   It 
tightened  up  to  the  vanishing  point  the  pe- 
riod of  time  available  to  the  police  for  in- 
terrogation of  the  suspect — and  thence,  de- 
creed that  all  confessions  and  statements  ob- 
tained thereafter  were  to  be  barred.     Such 
judicial  action,  regardless  of  the  worthiness 
of  the  ends  sought,  would  hardly  seem  to 
conform  with  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, whereby  laws  are  to  be  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  elected  representatives. 
The  results  flowing  from  the  Mallory  doc- 
trine have  been  less  than  salutary  In  their 
impact  upon  efficient  and  beneficial  law  en- 
forcement not  only   because   of   individual 
prosecutions  lost  or  abandoned,  but  in  the 
pervasive  disruption  of  time-honored  police 
procedures  (reasonable  opportunity  to  inter- 
rogate)    for    the    solution    and    successful 
prosecution  of  crimes. 

The  suspicion  that  the  Mallory  rule  Is  not 
an  Isolated  principle  confined  to  rule  5a,  but 
the    possible    forerunner    to    the    eventual 
barring  of  all  confessions,  voluntary  or  other- 
wise, may  be  noted  from  later  developments 
suggestive  of  a  mounting  Judicial  attitude 
that    confessions,    per    se,    are    intrinsically 
untrustworthy,  and  In  any  event  that  it  is 
somehow  unsporting  or  taking  advantage  to 
permit,  encourage  or  induce  an  accused  In 
any  circumstance  to  furnish  evidence  against 
himself.     Thus,  following  the  Mallory  case, 
a  voluntary  confession   (or  admission)    was 
deemed  inadmissible  despite  the  fact  that  all 
the  admonitions  of  rule  5a  had  been  pursued 
faithfully.*    The  plea,  successfully  advanced, 
was  that  the  confession  had  been  made  out- 
side the  presence,  and  witliout  the  knowledge 
of  defense  counsel,  and  hence,  defendant  had 
been  denied  the  right  of  counsel.    Obviously, 
however,   since   the  accused   had   not   been 
prevented,  prior  to  making  the  incriminating 
statements,    from   consulting   with   his   at- 
torney, and  In  fact,  was  not  required  to  speak 
at  all,  he  had  not  been  denied  anything  along 
this  line.    If  the  grievance  was  that  it  was 
vmfair  to  discuss  the  case  with   defendant 
outside  the  presence  of  counsel — an  entirely 
separate  matter — in  the  absence  of  an  act  of 
Congress  on  the  subject,  no  illegality  would 
appear  to  have  been  involved,  constitutional 
or    otherwise.      If    this   theory   of    right    of 
counsel  is  followed  through,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  Court  is  leading  up  to  a  ruling  that 
such  right  develops  from  the  very  moment  a 
criminal  accused  has  his  first  contact  with 
the  police,   although  plainly,  the  right  "to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  de- 
fense." as  provided  in  the  6th  amendment, 
along  v.ilh  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  an  impartial  Jury,  to  be  Informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to 
be    confronted    with   the   witnesses    against 
him.   and   to   have  compulsory  process   for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor — have  refer- 
ence to  formal  trial  procedvu-es,  not  to  the 
activities  of  the  police  In  the  lirst  Instance 
In  ascertaining  those  putatlvely  responsible 
for  commission  of  the  offense. 

The  tainted  evidence  rule  is  applied  also 
(again  without  specific  legislative  sanction) 


*Massiah  v.  U.S.  84  Sup.  Ct.  1199  (1964). 
See  also  Spano  v.  N.Y.,  360  U.S.  315  (1959^^: 
Escobedo  v.  Illinois.  378  U.S.  478  (1963); 
Rogers  v.  Richmond,  365  U.S.  534  (1961); 
Rochin  V.  California,  342  U.S.  165;  Killough 
v.  U.S..  336  F.  2d  929  (1964) ;  Killough  v.  U.S.. 
315  P. 2d  241  (1962). 
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In  circumstances  where  the  police  allegedly 
fall  to  Identify  themselves,  or  to  state  their 
purpose  sufHclently,  In  the  course  of  en- 
forcing a  search  or  arrest  warrant.  The 
courts  hold  that  such  failure  renders  their 
subsequent  presence  upon  the  premises  un- 
lawful, with  the  consequence  that  evidence 
obtained  or  arrests  made  at  such  time  are 
Illegal  and  null  and  void  for  prosecution 
purposes.' 

While  the  object  of  the  requirement  Is  to 
minimize  friction  between  the  police  and 
the  public  by  giving  the  citizen  opportunity 
of  peaceful  compliance  with  lawful  process, 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  police 
failure  to  intone  precisely  the  necessary 
verbiage  or  perform  the  prescribed  ritual 
should  result  in  exoneration  of  the  crim- 
inal (by  suppression  of  vital  evidence),  any 
more  so  that  when  police  use  unnecessary 
force  In  making  an  arrest.  The  proper 
course,  It  would  seem,  would  be  disciplinary 
or  other  action  against  the  officer,  not  the 
penalizing  of  the  State  or  the  frustration  of 
the  public  interest.  And  again,  because  many 
of  these  cases  involve  borderline  situations 
which  may  fall  within  recognized  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  wherein  the  legal  Justifica- 
tion must  be  reserved  for  later  Judicial  de- 
termination, the  police  have  no  choice  but 
to  act — hardly  a  tenable  basis  for  the  invo- 
cation of  so  harsh  a  penalty." 

The  steady  erosion  of  the  police  position 
Is  pointed  up  by  what  is  taking  place  In  an 
area  In  which.  In  the  past,  police  activity 
has  never  been  questioned.  Thus,  a  search 
of  the  premises  with  the  consent  of  the  occu- 
pant has  never  been  considered  offensive  to 
constitutional  principles.  Nevertheless,  an 
emerging  pattern  of  cases  now  holds  that  ac- 


-- Miller  v.  U.S..  357  U.S.  301  (1958);  Ac- 
carino  v.  U.S..  179  P.  2d  456  (1949) ;  Wong  Sun 
v.  U.S.,  371  U.S.  471  (1963);  McKnight  v. 
U.S..  183  P.  2d  977  (1950);  Gatewood  v.  U.S.. 
209  P.  2d  789  (1953);  Keningham  v.  U.S.,  287 
P.  2d  126  (1960). 

"  The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
alternative  measures  to  deter  the  police,  such 
as  civil  damage  suits.  de{>artmental  disci- 
pline, and  others,  have  proven  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  problem,  hence  the  need  for 
the  grave  penalty  of  excluding  all  evidence 
derived  from  Illegal  searches  or  seizures. 
This  contention  overlooks  the  fact  that  in- 
nocent persons  Involved  in  such  matters  and 
against  whom  no  case,  therefore,  will  be 
brought,  are  still,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
without  a  remedy.  That  leaves  as  the  sole 
beneficiaries  of  the  exclusion  rule  the  guil- 
ty— this  despite  the  fact  that  the  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  the  4th  amendment  was  not 
to  provide  sanctuary  for  criminals,  but  to 
protect  law-abiding  citizens  from  police 
harassment. 

But  it  is  stated  further  that  if  the  police 
are  denied  the  fruits  of  an  Illegal  search. /he 
Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  will  baneflt 
because  of  diminished  police  activity/which 
surely  would  follow.  Lessened  pollpe  activ- 
ity would  mean  fewer  searches  anj^rhus.  less 
likelihood  of  either  guilty  orjfulocent  being 
subjected  to  invasion.  "P^Wotcc  again  fails 
to  take  IntcKligtotui  eras  pointed  out  above, 
that  In  the  tight  situations  in  which  such 
Incidents  generally  occur,  the  police  will  be 
forced  to  act  In  any  event,  and  consequently. 
In  those  circumstances  certainly,  with  or 
without  the  r\ile,  no  material  change  would 
appear  forthcoming. 

It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  claimed 
protective  mantle  afforded  the  public  by  the 
exclusionary  rule,  without  which,  allegedly, 
police  despotism  would  reign.  Is  belled  suffi- 
ciently by  the  historical  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  States — many  In  the  forefront  in 
the  cause  of  civil  liberties — have  operated 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  without 
the  use  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  all  without 
111  effect  or  noticeable  loss  of  essential  free- 
-  dom. 


cess  by  consent  may  not  be  proper  because, 
assertedly,  the  Individual  in  such  circum- 
stances does  not  truly  consent  but  actually 
Is  yielding  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
police — In  short,  that  he  has  been  coerced.' 
Presumably,  if  that  concept  is  pursued  to 
its  Inevitable  conclusion,  the  police  ultimate- 
ly win  be  required  to  give  such  person  ad- 
vance notice  of  their  Intentions  so  that  he 
may  consult  with  his  attorney.  Once  again, 
while  Congress  in  Its  discretion  may  see  fit 
to  adopt  such  a  policy.  It  has  not  done  so. 
In  the  absence  of  legislative  action.  It  would 
not  appear  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
Judiciary  to  impose  such  strictures,  no  mat- 
ter how  commendable  the  objective.  The 
4th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  no 
relevance  since  It  deals  with  the  use  of  physi- 
cal force  and  duress  (or  stealth),  not  the 
exercise  of  moral  force  or  superior  will. 

In  1960.  the  Supreme  Coxirt  extended  the 
poison-tree  doctrine,  theretofore  confined 
solely  to  Pederal  prosecutions,  to  state  crim- 
inal cases  as  well,  citing  the  4th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  It  was  held  was 
made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th 
amendment.*  In  appraisal  of  this  decision. 
It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  theory 
advanced  In  support  of  the  proposition  that 
the  14th  amendment  has  such  expansive 
effect  is  less  than  persuasive.  The  point  will 
be  discussed  In  later  paragraphs.  Adverting 
for  the  present  to  the  14th  amendment  Itself. 
It  Is  to  be  seen  that  while  It  prohibits  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  It  makes  no 
provision  for  any  remedies,  penalties  or  relief 
of  any  nature,  for  infraction  thereof.  Upon 
that  basis,  the  14th  amendment  Is  not  self- 
executing,  but  has  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  Congress  (not  the  courts)  to  lend  It  bone 
and  sinew — and  rightly  so.  Inasmuch  as  the 
greater  flexibility  Inherent  In  legislative  pro- 
cedures, as  distinguished  from  Judicial,  per- 
mits through  experimentation,  and  trial  and 
error,  the  forging  of  the  most  appropriate 
remedy  to  meet  particular  needs  or  situations 
as  they  develop. 

In  the  exercise  of  Its  authority.  Congress 
would  be  under  no  constitutional  obligation 
to  adopt  the  exclusionary  rule  or  for  that 
matter  any  other  particular  device  for  Im- 
plementing the  4th  amendment.  It  Is  free  to 
do  as  it  pleases  in  that  regard.  In  other 
the  exclusionary  rule,  as  such,  is  not 
id  parcel  of  the  4th  amendment  so  as 
ce  it  a  matter  of  constitutional  neces- 
id  at  least  until  the  Mapp  decision  has 
considered  merely  a  policy  matter 
^ted  by  the  Judiciary  In  the  exercise  of 
General  supervisory  powers  in  the  conduct 
federal  criminal  trials,  subject  at  all  times, 
■'ever,  to  revision  or  elimination  by 
"ongress. 

The  court  In  the  Mapp  decision,  accord- 
ingly. In  raising  the  status  of  the  rule  to  one 
of  constitutional  mandate,  not  only  has 
stripped  Congress  of  Its  formerly  unques- 
tioned and  presumed  clear-cut  authority  In 
matters  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  to  develop 
alternative  measures  In  lieu  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  but  has  Imposed  a  similar  pro- 
scription upon  all  the  courts  In  each  of  the 
50  States — undeniably  not  a  perfunctory  shift 
In  the  balance  of  power  when  It  Is  realized 
that  any  further  effort  to  mitigate  the  mis- 
chief of  the  poison-tree  doctrine  demands 
nothing  less  than  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment." 


'  Judd  V.  U.S..  109  P.  2d  649;  Hall  v.  Warden, 
Md.  Penitentiary.  313  P.  2d  483  (1963);  Wil- 
liams V.  US.,  263  P.  2d  487  (1959);  Hiqgins 
V.  U.S..  209  P.  2d  219;  U.S.  v.  Evans.  194  P. 
Supp.  90  (1961) :  U.S.  V.  Roberts.  179  P.  Supp. 
478  (1959):  U.S.  V.  Minor.  117  P.  Supp.  697; 
Nelson  v.  U.S..  208  P.  2d  505;  U.S.  v.  Wallace. 
160  P.  Supp.  859. 

»  Mapp  V.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643  ( 1960) . 

•It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  with  Congress, 
the  courts  and  the  executive  branch  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  freely,  particularly  in 


In  1963.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
several  States  are  obliged  under  the  sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants.'"  The 
amendment  referred  to.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
purports  to  apply  strictly  to  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  the  States.  The  Court 
surmounted  this  impasse  by  asserting  that 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment made  by  the  6th  amendment  applicable 
to  the  States,  although  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  text  to  so  indicate.  One  would  assume 
that  If  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  amendment,  the  Inclusion 
of  the  necessary  additional  verbiage  would 
have  presented  no  problem.  Apart  from 
that,  and  since  this  seems  to  be  the  age  when 
all  constitutional  principles,  no  matter  how 
long  standing,  are  subject  to  reexamination, 
the  due  process  clause  in  and  of  Itself  would 
appear  open  to  some  question.  On  the  face 
of  it  at  least,  it  makes  no  grant  of  substan- 
tive power  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
overall,  catchall  supervision  of  every  con- 
ceivable State  action,  such  as  that  clause 
has  been  and  is  being  construed  by  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  but  purports  merely  to  re- 
quire the  States  in  their  dealings  with  the 
citizenry  to  utilize  established  procedures 
and  legal  machinery  (such  as  it  is)  in  con- 
trast with  what  might  be  termed  "lynch 
law."  Under  such  Interpretation — clearly 
conformable  to  the  text  of  the  clause — the 
Federal  Government  would  have  no  author- 
ity to  dictate  concerning  the  type,  form,  or 
quality  of  the  legal  machinery  adopted  by  a 
particular  State — the  latter  alone  being  free, 
subject  to  other  possible  constitutional  pro- 
visions, to  fashion  the  kind  of  procedures  It 


the  field  of  Federal-State  relationships  and 
in  that  pertaining  to  the  balance  of  power 
within  the  Central  Government  itself  (the 
executive  branch,  for  Instance,  seems  largely 
to  have  absorbed  the  war-making  authority 
without  benefit  of  amendment) — the  formal 
amendment  process  may  be  virtually  obso- 
lete, althovigh  the  fiction  persists  that  no 
more  Is  being  done  than  the  Interpretation 
of  existing  provisions. 

In  the  light  of  such  trends,  in  future  pow- 
er struggles  between  Congress  and  the  Court. 
to  take  an  Illustration,  the  former  may  tend 
to  rely  more  and  more  upon  simple  legisla- 
tion to  undo  or  forestall  Court  action,  either 
by  circumscribing  the  Court's  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction (as  already  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution) ,  or  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  hear  partlcvilar  cases  or  enforce 
Court  decrees.  This  seems  necessarily  so 
because  In  the  context  of  the  philosophy  of 
Government  now  emerging.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  Congress  long  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  what  the  Court  evolves 
by  simple  decision  Congress  can  undo  only 
by  recourse  to  the  laborious  and  torturous 
mode  of  formal  amendment.  Further,  with 
the  one-man,  one-vote  policy  In  force  as  a 
result  of  reapportionment,  and  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  solid-white  South  following 
amplification  and  the  assertion  of  Negro  vot- 
ing rights  in  that  region — the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government  will 
tend  to  become  somewhat  obscure;  and  not 
Improbably,  a  de  facto  blending  of  those  two 
branches  will  eventuate,  with  the  executive 
branch  the  likely  dominant  force. 

The  deterioration  of  the  "rule  of  law."  as 
thus  exhibited — an  evolutionary  process,  per- 
haps. Inherent  in  any  system  subject  to 
Intimate  human  ministration — In  a  nation 
universally  acclaimed  as  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  that  doctrine  does  not  lend  en- 
couragement to  the  belief  that  the  written 
law  alone,  no  matter  how  solemnly  ordained, 
nationally  or  Internationally,  can  ever  be 
relied  upon  as  a  sturdy  bulwark  against 
tjrranny  or  oppression. 

^'Gideon  v.  Wainwright.  372  U.S.  335 
(1963). 


deems  suitable  for  its  purposes,  whether  they 
be  considered  harsh,  rudimentary,  unsophis- 
ticated. InefBclent,  rough-hewn,  or  ill- 
adapted  to  the  desired  objective. 

But  setting  aside  the  question  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  usurpation  compounded,  and 
conceding  arguendo,  the  validity  of  the  Fed- 
eral position  as  to  the  force  and  applicability 
of  the  14th  amendment  In  reference  to  the 
6th  amendment — It  Is  patent  that  the  exclu- 
sive function  of  the  6th  amendment  Is  to 
afford  an  accused  the  opportunity  of  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  If  he  chooses.  The  State 
cannot  deny  him  the  privilege  of  such  repre- 
sentation. There  is  nothing  In  the  amend- 
ment, however,  placing  upon  a  State  the  af- 
firmative duty  or  responsibility  of  providing 
or  paying  for  such  counsel.  In  the  absence 
of  such  requirement,  and  consonant  with  the 
principle  that  every  man,  Inherently,  Is  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  needs,  whatever  they 
may  be,  It  Is  up  to  the  accused  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  in  that  direction.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  as  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  an 
indigent  defendant  should  be  set  adrift  and 
abandoned.  It  Is  merely  being  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  lies  wholly  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  States,  which  In  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereign  authority  alone  are  em- 
powered to  deal  with  such  matters. 

Looking  beyond  the  superficial  aspects  of 
the  Gideon  doctrine,  which  undeniably  have 
definite  emotional  appeal,  and  examining  the 
realities  of  what  has  occurred — the  principle 
now  established,  presaging  a  profound  change 
in  our  legal  system.  Is  that  the  State,  as  part 
of,  and  m  order  to  discharge  its  duty  of  guar- 
anteeing an  accused  a  fair  trial,  has  an  af- 
firmative responsibility  for  looking  after  his 
needs  In  the  preparation,  development  and 
presentation  of  his  defense — In  this  case,  It 
had  reference  to  his  need  for  an  attorney. 
However,  It  should  not  and  cannot  stop  there, 
since  a  defendant  In  most  instances  has  need 
for  more  than  Just  a  lawyer  In  order  to  obtain 
a  fair  trial.    He  clearly  can  use  a  trained  In- 
vestigative staff,  technical  experts,  and  where 
appropriate,    competent    psychiatric    assist- 
ance— and  if  necessary,  in  depth.     Carrying 
the  matter  a  step  further,  and  fully  com- 
mensurate  with   the    newly   Imposed   State 
duty   to   provide   criminal   defendants   with 
the  wherewithal  to  conduct  an  effective  de- 
fense and  thus  to  be  Insured  of  a  fair  trial, 
defendants   with  merely  modest  means,   as 
well  as  the  Indigent,  often  would  require  the 
services  above  mentioned,  but  also  would  be 
lacking  the   necessary  funds.     Presumably, 
the  State  In  all  fairness  and  logic  should  be 
compelled  to  subsidize   defendants   In   this 
category  and  make  up  the  difference  In  the 
sums  required. 

Beyond    that.    It    might    be    argued    with 
equal  force  and  cogency  that  a  State's  duty 
to  provide  a  fair  trial  carries  with  it  under 
our  national  policy  of  equality  for  all  and 
"equal  protection  under  the  law"  the  right 
and  opportunity  of  one  man  to  have  as  good 
a  trial  and  skillful  a  defense  as  the  next 
one — in  brief,  an  Impoverished  defendant  is 
entitled  not  Just  to  any  Jallhouse  lawyer  who 
happens  to  be  available,  but  to  the  cream  of 
the  criminal  bar,  and  thereby  to  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  a  wealthy  de- 
fendant, his  lack  of  funds  notwithstanding. 
This  would  extend  also  to  investigative  staffs 
and   technical    personnel   which   should   be 
upon  the  same  full-blown  scale  as  Is  avail- 
able routinely   to   the   wealthy.     Otherwise, 
In  practical  effect,  there  would  be  two  sys- 
tems of  Justice  in  force  countenanced  by  the 
State,  one  for  the  rich  and  the  other  for  the 
poor.     How   the  average  community  would 
fare  In   its  endeavor  to  meet  the  financial 
burden  Implicit  In  the  ruling  is  beyond  Im- 
mediate comprehension.     Additionally,   one 
cannot  be  optimistic  that  defense  counsel  In 
the  zeal  of  protecting  their  clients'  Interests 
win  be  above  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. I.e.,  by  making  incessant  but  not  Illogi- 
cal   demands    for    expensive    services,    and 


otherwise  whlpsawlng  local  communities  into 
being  "more  reasonable"  In  the  pressing  of 
the  prosecution. 

In  end  result,  In  converting  Into  the  strait- 
Jacket  of  an  absolute  constitutional  right — 
and  conversely,  making  Into  an  obligation 
of  the  State — what  always  has  been  regarded 
as  a  privilege  to  be  meted  out  by  legislatures 
In  the  exercise  of  their  sound  discretion — 
a  Pandora's  box  has  been  opened,  the  ftill 
portents  of  which  cannot  readUy  be  gaged, 
A  beachhead  has  been  established,  which  if 
past  experience  in  other  areas  of  criminal 
law  is  an  criterion,  will  be  exploited  relent- 
lessly. The  final  solution  may  be  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  legal  profession  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

More  recently.  In  Criffln  v.  California,  380 
U.S.  609  (1965),  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside 
a  murder  convlctloix  because  the  Judge  and 
the  prosecutor,  as  was  permissible  under 
State  law,  made  adverse  comment  to  the 
Jury  upon  the  defendant's  failure  to  testify 
In  his  own  defense.  The  Court  held  that  the 
fifth  amendment's  guarantee  against  self-in- 
crimination precluded  such  comment.  Once 
again,  despite  the  total  Irrelevance  of  the  5th 
amendment  to  the  actions  and  operations  of 
the  several  States — the  amendment  being 
wholly  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  Court,  as  It  has 
done  previously  with  respect  to  1st  (school 
prayer  cases  and  others),  4th.  6th,  and  8th 
amendments,  brought  Into  play  the  14th 
amendment,  which  It  declared  made  appli- 
cable to  the  States  the  5th  amendment,  al- 
though one  will  look  In  vain  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  amendment  (the 
14th)  for  the  slightest  Intimation  or  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  proposition. 

But  passing  by  that  objection,  and  turning 
to  the  fifth  amendment  and  the  pertinent 
language  thereof,  it  is  seen  that  it  provides 
merely  that  no  person  "shall  be  compelled 
In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself."  The  Court  now  says  that  this 
right  to  remain  silent  carries  with  It  by 
necessary  implication  the  companion  right 
of  insulation  against  adverse  comment — 
otherwise.  It  Is  Insisted,  such  passing  com- 
ment subtract  from  the  right  and  make  It 
less  meaningful. 

The  Court,  In  eissumlng  this  stance,  has 
ignored   the   limited  purpose   and  fvmctlon 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  which  was  simply  to 
bar  the  State  from  exerting  force  (physical 
compulsion)  In  order  to  elicit  a  defendant's 
testimony.    The  language  does  not  go  beyond 
that,  and  hence,  upo»  that  basis  certainly, 
the  amendment  does  not  relieve  a  defendant 
from  accountability  for  his  own  actions  In 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  his  defense. 
Thus,  It  remains  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
fendant If  he  wishes  to  persuade  others  In 
his  behalf,  of  coming  forward  of  his  own 
volition  to  give  his  version  of  the  matter 
upon  w^hlch  he  Is  being  tried.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  deigns  to  maintain  a  posture  of 
discreet  silence,  and  declines  the  opportu- 
nity proffered  him   of  proclaiming  his  in- 
nocence (If  he  Is  Innocent)  from  the  witness 
stand,  he  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  in- 
cidental   consequences,     including    adverse 
commentary,  which  such  inconsistent  posi- 
tion   (Inconsistent   with   innocence)    would 
portend. 

Tlie  action  of  the  Court  here  would  be 
entitled  to  greater  validity  If  the  Immunity 
conferred  were  a  positive  right  standing 
upon  Its  own  merits,  rather  than  merely  a 
restraint  upon  the  hand  of  the  State,  for 
certain  practical  reasons,  in  dealing  with  Its 
criminal  accused — not  an  Insignificant  dis- 
tinction. Specifically,  the  amendment  was 
adopted  not  because  there  Is  something 
virtuous  about  remaining  silent  which  must 
be  upheld  by  whatever  means,  even  to  the 
extent  of  Introducing  ancillary  rights  by 
necessary  Implication;  nor  was  It  conceived 
for  the  benefit  of  individual  defendants  In 
order  to  protect  them  In  their  private  coun- 


sels which  were  to  be  deemed  sacrosanct,  or 
because  there  Is  something  wrong,  per  se.  In 
having  a  defendant  confess  to  his  malefac- 
tions. If  such  were  so,  then  supplementary 
measures  by  way  of  "Interpretation"  to 
bolster  the  right  or  to  combat  undermining 
Influences  might  not  be  entirely  out  of  order. 
In  point  of  historical  fact,  however,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  rule  was  to  eliminate  abuses  which 
develop  Invariably  when  compulsory  Inquisi- 
tion by  the  State  Is  tolerated — not,  to  reiter- 
ate, to  repudiate  the  essential  motion  that 
the  criminal  accused  constitutes  and  re- 
mains a  primary  source  of  Information  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  the  case. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations.  It 
would  appear  to  be  more  than  stretching  a 
point  even  if  the  Court  were  to  limit  its 
present  construction  of  the  rule  strictly  to 
the  Pederal  Government.     But  to  foist  this 
doctrine   upon  the  States  by  virtue  of  the 
proclaimed  pertinency  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment seems   totally   without  tenable   basis. 
For  granting  that  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  has  the  all-encompass- 
ing effect  that  Its  adherents  claim,  viz.  that 
the  Pederal   Government,   through  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  power  to  Intervene  In 
State  affairs  where  the  action  of  the  latter 
allegedly  Is  so  lacking  In  elementary  fairness 
and  reasonableness  as  to  affront  fundamental 
principles     of     Justice     and     democracy — It 
nevertheless  would   have  no  application  In 
the  Instant  circumstances.    For  how  could  It 
be  said  that  there  has  been  such  an  abandon- 
ment of  basic  principles  by  the  State  where 
It  appears,  as  here,  that  the  constitutional 
provision  In  question   Is,  at  the  very  least, 
capable  equally  of  either  of  the  two  construc- 
tions propounded?     Thus,  so  casually  and 
promiscuously  are   the  supposed  Gibraltar- 
like  precepts  of  our  fundamental  law  extin- 
guished without  a  trace. 

The  drive  to  gain  criminal  defendants 
greater  so-called  discovery  rights  by  provid- 
ing access  to  the  Government's  Innermost 
files  Is  gathering  momentum.  The  Jencks 
case,  as  an  Illustration,  held  that  the  state- 
ments of  police  Informants  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  defense  If  the  Informant  appears 
as  a  prosecution  witness." 

The  rationale  advanced  in  support  of  ex- 
pansive, one-sided  discovery  (that  Is,  against 
the  Government,  not  the  defendant)  Is  that 
the  defendant.  In  knowing  more  precisely  the 
type  of  evidence  the  prosecution  has  In  store 
for  him,  win  be  enabled  better  to  establish 
the   falsity   of   such   evidence,   and   thereby 
prove  his  Innocence.    This  takes  for  granted, 
unqualifiedly,   that   the   defendant  Is   truly 
Innocent.     However,  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  discovery  or  criminal  Investigatory  pro- 
cedures upon  any  such  hypothesis  Is  woefully 
unrealistic.     The  fact  must  be  faced  that  In 
actual  practice  the  defendant,  more  likely 
than  not,  has  not  been  wrongfully  accused. 
Accordingly,  the   procedures   to  be  adopted 
must  be  made  to  acconunodate  that  factor. 
A    guilty   defendant,   admittedly.   Is   highly 
desirous   of   knowing   specifically   what   the 
police  have  on  him  In  support  of  the  case, 
both  In  the  way  of  evidence  and  witnesses. 
If  he  manages  to  obtain  that  Information, 
he  will  know  whether  to  plead  gtUlty  or  to 
fight  the  charges.    If  he  decides  to  contest, 
he  will  be  able  by  careful  preparation  to  so 
tailor  his  defense  as  to  neutralize  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  the  charges  against  him. 
There  Is/^lso,  apart  from  possible  evidence 
fabrlcatMn.  the  danger  of  exposing  prospec- 
tive prosacutlon  witnesses  to  the  machina- 
tion 5_2J<<Iesper  ate  criminals.'- 


11  Jencks  v.  U.S.,  353  U.S.  657. 

n  One  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  extent 
open-discovery  procedures  resulting  In  pre- 
trial exposure  of  prosecution  witnesses  and 
Informants  have  contributed  to  the  current 
nonlnvolvement  philosophy  of  many  citizens 
who  are  eyewitnesses  to  violent  crime,  and 
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The  claimed  benefits  to  the  Ixmocent  de- 
fendant, to  whose  needs  the  open-discovery 
doctrine  ostensibly  Is  geared,  are  more  fanci- 
ful than  real.  He  already,  above  all  others, 
Is  In  full  possession  of  the  facts  Insofar  as  his 
personal  involvement  Is  concerned.  The  evi- 
dence wrongfully  or  erroneously  Implicat- 
ing him  In  the  crime  will  be  exposed  fully 
during  the  course  of  the  prosecution's  case, 
at  which  time  he  will  be  In  the  position  of 
establishing  discrepancies  therein.  While 
there  will  be  occasion  where  advance  knowl- 
edge of  various  aspects  of  the  prosecution's 
case  may  be  of  substantial  aid  to  the  de- 
fense— it  is  questionable  whether  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  the  Innocent  defendant  la 
any  better  off  through  pretrial  discovery  than 
he  would  be  if  he  waited  until  the  prosecu- 
tion has  concluded  Its  case. 

Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  ad- 
vantage to  the  Innocent  accused  through 
a  policy  of  full  scale  pretrial  discovery,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  general  run  of  criminal  cases,  such 
benefit  is  far  outweighed  by  the  serious 
prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  and  the 
cause  of  justice,  flowing  from  unstinting  ex- 
posure of  the  prosecution's  case  to  the 
gxiilty  defendant. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  openhanded  discov- 
ery, as  Is  now  being  espoused,  the  day  will 
come  when  the  ci-lminal  trial,  rather  than 
being  a  mechanism  for  ascertainment  of  the 
truth,  will  devolve  Into  a  test  of  Ingenuity  in 
the  art  of  maneuver  and  deception — an  in- 
genuity fostered  by  a  foreknowledge  or  pre- 
view of  the  Government's  case. 

Perhaps  the  most  deadly  menace  to  the 
fabric  and  substnnce  of  the  criminal  law  has 
been  the  current  developments  In  the  law  of 
Insanity  as  it  pertains  to  criminal  defense. 
The  Durham  rule,  adopted  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  again  through  the  medium  of  Ju- 
dicial edict  rather  than  by  congressional  en- 
actment, a  defendant  is  deemed  not  crimi- 
nally responsible  If  he  was  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  at  the  time  of  the 
crime  and  the  crime  was  a  product  of  this 
disease  or  defect.'^ 

That  decision  has  opened  up  vast  possibili- 
ties for  exploitation  of  the  underlying  thesis 
that,  basically,  no  iiuman  being  is  a  crimlniM, 
or  to  be  held  responsible  as  such,  but  is  sim- 
ply the  victim  of  factors  essentially  beyond 
his  control,  such  as  environment,  heredity, 
upbringing,  adverse  conditions,  and  other 
like  circumstances — all  of  which  tend  to 
negate  the  concept  of  free  will.  Lacking 
free  will  to  avoid  antisocial  conduct,  it 
would  be  barbarous  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  him  for  his  failure  to  do  so. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  hardly  a 
criminal  alive  for  whom  a  fairly  respectable 
case  of  insanity  could  not  be  made  out  to 
Justify  or  explain  his  antisocial  behavior. 
And  it  may  well  be  that  the  answer  is  not 
prison  or  punishment  but  treatment.  Never- 
theless, no  matter  how  the  problem  Is  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  Inescapible  fact  remains  that 


who  decline  to  so  much  as  identify  them- 
selves to  the  police.  Certainly,  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  names  may  be  handed  over 
beforehand  to  hoodlum  elements — an  action 
which  for  practical  purposes  would  tend  to 
shift  the  onerous  burden  for  successful  pros- 
ecution from  the  Government  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  hapless  citizen,  since  the  de- 
fendants thereupon  would  regard  the  latter 
as  their  most  accessible  and  vulnerable  road 
to  freedom — Is  not  an  inviting  prospect  for 
anyone.  The  further  common  belief,  not 
without  foundation,  that  because  of  flabby 
criminal-enforcement  procedures  all  will 
come  to  naught  anyway  is  not  particularly 
conducive  toward  encouraging  even  the 
hardiest  of  souls  to  accept  the  role  of  good 
citizen. 

"  Durham  v.  U.S..  214  F.  2d  862  (1954) . 


for  the  well-being  and  safeguarding  of  the 
community,  those  engaging  in  such  activity, 
regardless  of  question  of  personal  fault,  must 
be  removed  from  the  mainstream  of  society 
In  the  same  manner  that  one  aCaicted  with 
a  contagious  disease  Is  quarantined,  or  a  de- 
fective vehicle  barred  from  the  highways. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Durham  decision, 
and  Its  Implications,  is  that  in  attacking  the 
concept  of  criminality  in  persons  disturbed, 
and  barring  prison  terms  for  such  Individ- 
uals, the  judiciary  ignored  completely  the 
reverse  side  of  the  coin,  and  undeniably,  its 
most  significant  facet — an  alternative  pro- 
tection for  society  from  the  depredations  of 
such  persons.  Mental  Institutions,  as  now 
constituted,  offer  no  solution.  In  sum,  the 
courts  handled  In  piecemeal  fashion  a  matter 
which  required  treatment  as  a  whole— a  cir- 
cumstance which  tends  to  underscore,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  the  wisdom  of  develop- 
ing remedies  for  social  Ills  by  legislative 
means  rather  than  through  the  bombshell 
approach  of  judicial  bodies. 

In  conclusion,  the  growing  paternalism 
now  evident  In  the  field  of  criminal  law 
(State  as  well  as  Federal  because  of  the 
accelerating  trend  to  apply  Federal  princi- 
ples to  the  States  by  constitutional  inter- 
pretation and  relnterpretation) ,  that  is  to 
say,  the  negation  of  fault  upon  the  part  of 
the  Individual,  and  acceptance  by  the  State 
of  collective  responsibility  for  untoward  or 
antisocial  behavior — and  with  such  accept- 
ance, the  insistence  by  the  State  for  the  tak- 
ing of  total,  mass  or  collective  measures  for 
alleviation  of  the  problems  arising  (such 
as  broad  social  programs  designed  to  combat 
delinquency,  poverty.  Ignorance,  slums,  un- 
employment, discrimination,  and  their  logi- 
cal scquiturs,  those  concerned  with  annual 
wage  and  Income  guarantees,  effectuation  of 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  wealth,  and 
the  eradication  of  rank  and  special  privi- 
lege)— fit  squarely  within  the  framework  of 
the  welfare-state  concept  which  appears  to 
be  evolving  In  all  corners  of  the  world,  where- 
in all  facets  of  life  seemingly  will  be  directed 
by  and  under  the  aegis  of  a  centralized  au- 
thority. 

Needless  to  say,  with  criminality  increas- 
Irply  becoming  more  or  less  a  social  and 
medical  problem,  and  the  malefactor  treated 
or  considered  as  a  hospital  or  mental  case — 
our  constitutional  safeguards  such  as  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury,  jury  trial,  habeas 
corpus  and  other  familiar  crlmlnal-law  pro- 
cedures aimed  toward  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  danger  of  State  despotism — 
ostensibly  will  become  obsolete  from  reduced 
to  the  status  of  anachronisms  belonging  to 
a  darker  age.  For  If  the  essential  issue  pre- 
sented is  no  longer  to  be  one  of  criminality, 
but  at  most  the  type  of  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment  needed  to  cure  the  patient,  a 
jury  trial,  and  other  such  procedures,  would 
have  no  place  or  relevance.  More  impor- 
tantly, perhaps,  sentencing  would  no  longer 
be  for  a  fixed  or  determinable  period  of  time, 
but  for  .'uch  duration  as  may  bo  deemed  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  a  cure. 

If  the  American  people  are  desirous  of 
moving  into  a  big-brother  type  of  criminal 
justice,  they  are.  unquestionably,  free  to 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  In  view  of  the  subtle 
approach  being  utilized  to  accomplish  these 
ends — by  the  use  of  the  judiciary  rather 
than  through  open  legislation,  and  by  the 
oblique  process  of  nullification  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws  by  procedural  roadblocks — It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  citizenry  is  even  dimly 
conscious  of  the  climactic  changes  now  in 
the  offing.  In  that  respect,  regardless  of  the 
essential  merits  or  demerits  of  the  program. 
the  mode  of  Implementation  hardly  comports 
with  the  cherished  principles  upon  which 
this  Republic  was  founded,  much  less  with 
our  vaunted  world  leadership  in  the  strug- 
gle against  totalitarianism. 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN— EXPRES- 
SION OF  APPROVAL  OF  POLICY  OP 
U.S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
August  8.  1965  entitled  "In  the  Public 
Domain."  The  editorial  expresses  ap- 
proval of  the  policy  announced  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  July  28,  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Honor- 
able Francis  Keppel,  that  "material  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  any  research  activi- 
ties undertaken  with  financial  assist- 
ance" from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
would  henceforth  be  in  the  public  do- 
main. Commissioner  Keppel,  subse- 
quently, said  that  the  new  policy  would: 

Prevent  development  of  private  monop- 
olies; 

Leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  market 
policy  the  use  and  the  variation  of  tise  of 
research  materials  (thus  minimizing)  Fed- 
eral control;  and 

Cut  down  the  chances  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  foster  creativity. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  minimum 
statement  of  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
the  adoption  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  for  as  long  as  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  fighting 
for  the  principle  that  property  paid  for 
by  the  public  should  not  be  disposed  of 
without  the  payment  of  fair  compensa- 
tion. The  new  education  office  policy  is 
consistent  with  this  principle,  in  that  the 
results  of  public  financed  research  will 
be  available  throughout  the  land,  and  to 
all  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  rather 
than  the  preserve  of  a  limited  number  of 
persons  or  institutions. 

The  $100,000  spent  by  the  Office  of 
Education  on  research  is  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  $15  billion  total  that  the 
U.S.  Government  expends  each  year  on 
research  and  development,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  materials,  ideas,  inventions, 
and  processes.  However,  it  is  an  im- 
portant area.  It  affects  the  quality  of 
the  education  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
country.  It  also  illustrates  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  public  property  arising 
out  of  taxpayer  financed  public  research. 
Particularly  as  to  copyright  material, 
which  the  law  allows  to  be  held  private 
for  56  years— title  17,  United  States 
Code,  section  24 — the  public  domain 
policy  speeds  access  to  and  use  of 
the  property  created.  The  same 
philosophy  is  also  applicable  to  patents, 
where  the  public  has  paid  for  property 
that  might  be  retained  in  private  own- 
ership for  17  years. 

It  is  predictable,  I  suppose,  that  the 
two  or  three  dozen  largest  corporations 
and  institutions,  which  yearly  receive 
the  bulk  of  public  R.  &  D.  money,  would 
make  efforts  to  gain  the  exclusive  rights 
to  this  property.  They  employ  public 
relations  men,  legal  and  administrative 
counsel  and  other  Washington  repre- 
sentatives, who  possess  considerable  abil- 
ity and  experience,  to  advance  these  in- 
terests. This  gives  this  select  group  of 
institutions  organization,  publicity,  and 
political  power  that  the  real  owners  of 
public  R.  &  D.  property — the  people  of 


the  United  States — cannot  bring  to  bear 
when  copyright  and  patent  issues  come 
up  for  decision. 

Duiing  the  course  of  deliberation  on 
the  higher  education  bill  before  the  Seri- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Education  this 
year,  copyright  questions  were  among 
the  most  serious  we  considered.  At  that 
time,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long]  delivered  most  helpful  testimony, 
in  which  he  traoed  the  basic  issue  back 
to  the  distinction  between  the  Jefferson- 
ian  Democrats  and  the  Federalist  Party 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  This  issue  is 
simply  whether  Government  should 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  or 
whether  it  should  exercise  its  powers  for 
the  advantage  of  the  few. 

It  takes  authentic  courage  for  a  pub- 
lic official,  such  as  Commissioner  Keppel, 
or  for  a  newspaper,  to  stand  up  tor  the 
property  rights  of  the  many  inarticulate 
citizens  of  this  country  against  the  vocal 
and  powerful  special  representatives  of 
the  few. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  commend  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  his  timely  announce- 
ment of  this  position. 

Before  being  appointed  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Keppel  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
career  as  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Harvard  University  beginning 
in  1948.  He  also  served  in  numerous 
advisory  and  consultant  capacities  on 
national  and  international  education 
problems  before  being  named  to  this  post 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  No- 
vember 1962. 

As  the  editorial  states,  this  policy  is 
not  "an  academic  matter."  It  will  mean 
a  better  educational  break  for  millions 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  school  now, 
and  who  will  be  entering  educational 
institutions  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  15, 1965] 

In  the  Public  Domain 
When  the  public  pays  for  research,  the  re- 
search properly  belongs  to  the  public.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Keppel.  has 
now  adopted  that  rule  without  qualification. 
Since  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  is  cur- 
rently distributing  nearly  $100  million  a  year 
In  research  funds,  the  question  of  copyrights 
and  patents  Is  not  wholly  academic. 

The  most  valuable  research,  in  the  com- 
mercial sense,  will  probably  be  that  bearing 
on  the  development  of  new  curriculums 
and  textbooks.  The  Office  of  Education  an- 
ticipates that  its  policy  will  mean  faster  dis- 
semination of  new  ideas;  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  textbooks  will  be  able  to  use  the 
federally  financed  prototypes  without  fear  of 
copyright  infringement.  However,  interest- 
ing the  research  reports  may  be  to  theorists, 
they  win  have  practical  effect  only  as  they 
re.och  schools  and  children.  They  will  be  put 
to  use  more  quickly,  and  more  widely,  be- 
cause they  will  now  lie  in  the  public  domain. 


Robert  P.  Dwyer  of  Portland,  Oreg..  was 
recently  named  to  the  post  of  vice  chair- 
man of  the  National  Export  Expansion 
Council.  Mr.  Dwyer  heads  the  firm  of 
Dwyer  Lumber  &  Plywood  Co.,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Portland,  and  has 
been  active  in  seeking  markets  for  Amer- 
ican wood  products  in  export  markets 
such  as  South  America  and  Japan. 

The  vice-chairmanship  position  is  a 
newly  created  one  on  the  National 
Council.  Its  creation  accompanied  the 
doubling  of  the  council's  membership 
from  33  to  66,  which  denotes  a  redoubled 
effort  in  our  national  drive  to  expand 
exports.  As  President  Johnson  stated 
on  that  occasion: 

While,  as  you  know,  we  are  now  engaged 
in  a  most  comprehensive  program  to  elimi- 
nate our  deficit,  our  future  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  will  be  determined  pri- 
marily by  just  one  thing:  the  ability  of 
American  business  to  compete  successfully 
and  adequately  in  all  markets  of  the  world. 


OREGONIAN         APPOINTED        \^CE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  NATIONAL  EXPORT 
EXPANSION  COUNCIL 
Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President,   I   was 

pleased  at  the  announcement  that  Mr. 


The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  has  been  consistently 
active  in  expanding  export  opportuni- 
ties for  American  businesses. 

Since  about  90  percent  of  all  firms  are 
small  business,  it  is  logical  that  our  great- 
est opportunities  nationally  are  among 
businesses  of  small  and  medium  size.  The 
fact  that  a  company  need  not  be  a  giant 
to  be  a  successful  exporter,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  between  a  third  and  a 
half  of  the  President's  "Export  E"  awards 
are  small  business. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  in  1962,  one  of  these 
award  winners,  the  Key  Equipment  Co. 
of  Milton-Freewater,  Oreg.,  gave  some 
fine  testimony  on  how  small  businesses 
can  enter  the  export  field  and  profit  sub- 
stantially. 

Currently,  our  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  considering  ways  of  expanding 
exports  of  U.S.  beef  and  beef  products 
by  reducing  freight  rate  and  other  bar- 
riers. 

Following  hearings  in  February  1965, 
we  were  able  to  report  that  ocean  freight 
rates  on  beef  were  reduced  between  20 
and  25  percent.  Later  in  the  year,  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  reported  that  beef  ex- 
ports for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  were 
up  100.2  percent  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1964,  and  live  cattle  exports  were  up 
68.6  percent. 

These  developments  help  every  live- 
stock raiser,  rancher,  finisher,  and  meat- 
p.icker  from  coast  to  coast,  who  is  tnring 
to  achieve  the  best  possible  market  for 
his  products  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  is  v.-ell  known,  most  of  these  busi- 
nesses are  independent,  family-owned, 
small  enterprises  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term. 

The  Export  Expansion  Council  system, 
which  is  based  upon  42  regional  coun- 
cils in  different  part^  of  the  country,  is 
a  valuable  instrument  for  mobilizing  in- 
terest, advice,  and  know-how  in  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  win  new  markets  abroad 
and  balance  our  national  accounts. 

I,  therefore,  congratulate  President 
Johnson  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Dwyer  to  the  vice-chairmanship  of  the 
National  Council,  where  he  will  have  the 


opportunity  to  contribute  his  talents  to- 
ward the  realization  of  these  Important 
objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle bearing  on  the  subject  matter  I 
have  just  discussed  be  printed  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thhee  Top  Assignments:  Ered  C.  Foy  To 
Head  NEEC — Export  Council  Is  Enlarged 
AS  Part  of  More  Massive  Balance-of- 
Payments  Effort 

President  Johnson  named  three  top  officials 
of  the  National  Export  Expansion  Council 
(NEEC)   last  week. 

At  the  same  time,  membership  in  the  Coun- 
cil was  doubled  from  33  to  66. 

Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  chairman  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Foundation  in  North  Carolina,  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  NEEC  honorary  Chairman. 

Fred  C.  Foy,  Koppers  Co.  board  chairman, 
Pittsburgh,  was  named  NEEC  Chairman. 

Robert  F.  Dwyer  of  the  Dwyer  Lumber  & 
Plywood  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  became  Vice 
Chairman. 

The  vice-chalrmanshlp  is  a  newly  created 
NEEC  post.  The  honorary  chairmanship  now 
assumed  by  Governor  Hodges  formerly  was 
held  by  Foy. 

Thanking  Foy  for  accepting  the  chairman- 
ship. President  Johnson  wrote: 

"While,  as  you  know,  we  are  now  engaged 
in  a  most  comprehensive  program  to  elimi-vT; 
nate  our  deficit,  our  futiore  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  will  be  determined  primarily 
by  just  one  thing:  the  ability  of  American 
business  to  compete  successfully  and  ade- 
quately in  all  markets  of  the  world." 


NEW    SETUP 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
announced  that  membership  on  the  National 
Council  would  be  Increased  twofold.  This 
is  the  new  setup: 

On  the  numerically  strengthened  National 
Council,  the  chairmen  of  the  42  Regional 
Export  Expansion  Councils  (REEC's),  10 
association  presidents  and  11  private  busi- 
nessmen are  now  serving  with  Honorary 
Chairman  Hodges,  Chairman  Foy,  and  Vice 
Chairman  Dwyer.  These  changes  are  part 
of  a  national  export  expansion  drive  which 
Is  being  "redoubled"  literally  and  in  every 
other  sense. 

The  National  Export  Expansion  Council  Is 
composed  of  business,  labor,  and  professional 
leaders,  including  heado  of  national  associa- 
tions directly  concerned  with  export  trade. 

ON     MANY     FRONTS 

The  NEEC  advises  the  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  all  matters  under  his  jurisdiction 
affecting  U.S.  exports,  and  provides  leader- 
ship and  guidance  to  the  REEC's — one  for 
each  of  the  Commerce  Department's  42  field 
offices. 

Twelve  hundred  of  America's  most  promi- 
nent business  and  professional  men  and 
women  serve  on  the  42  REEC's,  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  field  offices  by  helping  to 
strengthen  Government-business  relations  in 
international  trade.  Among  other  things, 
they : 

Inform  business  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  on  U.S.  business  policies  and 
programs  affecting  exports. 

Alert  the  Department  to  problems  en- 
countered by  American  exporters. 

Advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the 
formulation  of  international  business  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

Provide  assistance  to  esUbllshed  exporters 
in  Increasing  their  share  of  overseas  markets. 

Encourage  nonexporters  to  enter  interna- 
tional trade. 
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Stimulate  the  flow  of  private  direct  invest- 
ment from  the  United  States  to  less-devel- 
oped countries  and  from  other  Industrialized 
coxmtries  to  the  United  States. 

EXECimVE    BOARD 

A  12-man  executive  board  will  be  appointed 
from  among  the  66  NEEC  members  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  give  policy 
direction  to  the  Council.  All  NEEC  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  1 
year.  Association  presidents  are  appointed 
for  the  duration  of  their  terms  of  office  In 
their  respective  organizations. 

As  National  Export  Expansion  Council 
Chairman,  Foy  succeeds  the  late  Nell  C. 
Hurley.  Jr.  A  University  of  California  grad- 
uate, Foy  has  been  associated  with  the  Kop- 
pers  Co.  since  1948  and  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Kroger  Co.,  Western  Allegheny  Railroad 
Co.,  H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  Carrier  Corp..  Mellon 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  others.  He 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  business 
council. 

Vice  Chairman  Dwyer  Is  a  limiber  Industry 
executive  with  Interests  in  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, and  New  Mexico.  He  has  been  a  NEEC 
member  for  2  years  and  is  active  In  many 
industrial,  civic,  eduactlonal,  and  charitable 
cnrganizatlons. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE  FJIOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ray- 
mond G.  Clark.  Jr.; 

S.  125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
S.  Arguilies; 

S.  207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  S. 
Lastra: 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A. 
Vda  de  Narra; 

S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleen 
Coen; 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  S. 
Chow: 

S.  582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandr 
Kaznacheev; 

S.  616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 
Seem  Kim; 

S.  678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hi  Sook; 

S.  826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har  Goblnd 
Khorana; 

S.  916.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders; 

S.  954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ailsa  Alex- 
andra Maclntyre; 

S.  1103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast;  and 

S.  1498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Artamonov. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, introduced  a  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  104)  to  designate  the  calendar  week 
beginning  May  7.  1967,  and  ending  May 
13,  1967,  as  "Woman's  International 
Bowling  Congress  Week,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson 
when  he  introduced  the  above  joint  res- 
olution, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


DESIGNATION  OF  WOMAN'S  INTER- 
NATIONAL BOWLING  CONGRESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
this  joint  resolution  to  mark  appro- 
priately the  forthcoming  Woman's  In- 
ternational Bowling  Congress. 

In  its  50  years  the  Woman's  Interna- 
tional Bowling  Congress  and  its  member 
organizations  have  made  a  substantial 
contribution  in  all  of  our  communities. 
The  value  to  the  nearly  3  millions  of 
housewives  is  apparent.  More  than  75,- 
000  women  in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton participate  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Woman's  International  Bowling 
Congress.  Undeniably,  bowling  provides 
for  these  women  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
consti-uctive  form  of  recreation,  where 
they  may  meet  with  their  friends  in  their 
leisure  hours. 

Fuither,  as  the  joint  resolution  points 
out,  the  presence  of  women  at  the  bowl- 
ing lanes  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  establishments  themselves.  Not 
only  have  the  many  newly  built  bowling 
centers  been  beautifully  decorated  as  a 
result  of  the  feminine  influence  and  in- 
terest, but  bowling  has  also  become  a 
family  recreation. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  50,000  wom- 
en will  participate  in  a  2-month  long 
tournament  accompanying  the  conven- 
tion in  1967,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
fitting  that  we  take  action  to  designate 
"Woman's  International  Bowling  Con- 
gress Week."  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104)  to 
designate  the  calendar  week  beginning 
May  7,  1967.  and  ending  May  13,  1967.  as 
"Woman's  International  Bowling  Con- 
gress Week,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1676)  to 
provide  for  certain  reorganizations  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
next  printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  be  entered  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ously  agreed  to,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow,  Wednesday,  August  18, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  17,  1965: 

Diplomatic  akd  Foreign  Service 

Joseph  John  Slsco,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  vice  Harlan  Cleveland. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  vice 
Thomas  K.  Finletter. 

Wilson  T.  M.  Beale,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica. 

Raymond  L.  Thiu^ton,  of  Mlssovui,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Somali 
Republic. 

John  Gordon  Meln.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Guatemala. 

Phillips  Talbot,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Greece. 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  am- 
bassador, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  vice  Phillips  Talbot. 


^»^ 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  previ- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Mau- 
rice King,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  we  believe  in  Thee — strengthen 
our  faith.  All  our  hopes  are  in  Thee,  do 
Thou  secure  them.  We  love  Thee — 
teach  us  to  love  Thee  daily  more  and 
more.  We  are  sorry  for  our  offenses — 
increase  our  sorrow. 

We  adore  Thee  as  our  first  beginning ; 
we  aspire  after  Thee  as  our  last  end.  We 
give  Thee  thanks  as  our  constant  bene- 
factor, we  call  upon  Thee  as  our  sov- 
ereign protector. 

Vouchsafe,  O  God,  to  conduct  us  by 
Thy  wisdom,  to  restrain  us  by  Thy  jus- 
tice, to  comfort  us  by  Thy  mercy,  to  de- 
fend us  by  Thy  power. 

We  call  upon  Thee  to  enlighten  our 
understanding,  to  strengthen  our  will,  to 
purify  us  in  body  and  soul. 

Give  us  strength,  O  Lord,  to  expiate 
our  offenses,  to  overcome  our  tempta- 
tions, to  subdue  our  passions,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  virtues  proper  to  our  state  in 
life. 

Pill  our  hearts  with  tender  affection 
for  Thy  goodness,  hatred  of  our  sins,  love 
of  our  neighbor  and  contempt  of  worldly 
vanity. 


Teach  us  to  be  submissive  to  our  su- 
periors, courteous  to  our  inferiors,  faith- 
ful to  our  friends  and  charitable  to  our 
enemies. 

Assist  us  to  overcome  sensuality  by 
mortification,  avarice  by  almsdeeds  and 
anger  by  meekness. 

Make  us  prudent  in  our  undertakings, 
courageous  in  dangers,  patient  in  afflic- 
tion, and  humble  in  prosperity. 

Let  our  conscience  be  ever  upright,  our 
exterior  modest,  our  conversation  edify- 
ing, our  deportment  honest. 

Assist  us  that  we  may  continually 
labor  to  overcome  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  to  correspond  with  Thy 
grace,  to  keep  the  Commandments,  and 
to  work  out  our  salvation. 

Discover  to  us,  O  God,  the  nothingness 
of  this  world,  the  greatness  of  Heaven, 
the  shortness  of  time,  length  of  eternity, 
through  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  Camp  McCoy  Military 
Reservation,  Wis.; 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowskl; 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  H. 
Nelson  III; 

H.R.  4025.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford 
M.  Springberg;  and 

H.R.  5819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Allbates  Flint  Quarries  and 
Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National 
Moniunent. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Housley; 

S.  766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg,  U.S.  Army  Reserve;  and 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar. 


which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration: 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  16, 1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  contest  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Iowa, 
Stephen  M.  Peterson  versus  H.  R.  Gross, 
notice  of  which  has  been  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  and  also  transmit 
herewith  original  testimony,  papers,  and 
documents  relating  thereto. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  approved 
March  2,  1887,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
contested-election  cases,"  the  Clerk  has 
opened  and  printed  the  testimony  in  the 
above  case,  and  such  portions  of  the  testi- 
mony as  the  parties  in  interest  agreed  upon 
or  as  seemed  proper  to  the  Clerk,  after  giv- 
ing the  requisite  notices,  have  been  printed 
and  Indexed  together  with  notice  of  con- 
test, and  the  answer  thereto  and  original 
papers  and  exhibits  have  been  sealed  up  and 
are  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Two  copies  of  the  printed  testimony  in 
the  aforesaid  case  have  been  mailed  to  the 
contestant,  and  the  same  number  to  the 
contestee,  which,  together  with  the  briefs  of 
the  parties,  when  received,  will  be  laid  before 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  to 
which  the  case  shall  be  referred. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


CONTEST  FOR  SEAT  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  THE 
THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  IOWA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


AUTHORIZING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION   AREA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  89)  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate,  amendments 
thereo,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "Valley"  and  insert 
"Water  Gap". 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "Valley"  and 
insert  "Water  Gap". 

Page  8,  line  2,  strike  out  "Valley"  and 
insert  "Water  Gap". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  establishment  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ALIBATES 
FLINT  QUARRIES  AND  TEXAS  PAN- 
HANDLE PUEBLO  CULTURE  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  881)  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Alibates 


Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle 
Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  18  to  21,  inclusive, 
and  insert : 

"Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  not  to  exceed  $260,000 
for  the  development  of  the  area." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    PRINTING    OP    3,000 
ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OF    HEAR- 
INGS HELD  BY  SUCOMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 11  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  three  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  (including 
brief  staff  studies  thereon)  held  by  its  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Staffing  and 
Operations  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING    PRINTING    OF    2,000 
ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OF    HEAR- 
INGS    HELD   BY    COMMITTEE    ON 
ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 37,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  37 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring).    That    there    be 
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printed  for  the  tise  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  part  1  of  the  hearings  held  by  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session,  on  economic  concentration  and  Its 
overall  and  conglomerate  aspects. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolutipn  was 
agreed  to.  '' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  SOVIET  EMPIRE — "A  STUDY  IN 

DISCRIMINATION  AND  ABUSE  OP 

POWER" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 38.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  38 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTKrurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "The 
Soviet  Empire — A  Study  In  Discrimination 
and  Abuse  of  Power",  prepared  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  request  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE  PRAYER  ROOM  IN  THE 
U.S.  CAPITOL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  concurrent  Reso- 
lution 451,  with  an  amendment,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  451 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  flfty-four  thousand  tv/o  hundred 
additional  copies  of  House  Document  Num- 
bered 234  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  en- 
titled "The  Prayer  Room  in  the  United  States 
Capitol",  of  which  forty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  in 
the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Following  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall 
be  prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  Document  Rooms." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


tration,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  422, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  422 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  hear- 
ing room  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  HONORABLE  ALBERT  THOMAS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  huge 
get-well  card  we  had  in  the  Speaker's 
lobby  during  the  last  few  days  was  sent 
to  Albert  Thomas  last  Friday.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  note  which  came  from  Mrs. 
Thomas  to  my  office  this  morning: 

Dear  Eddie:  It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to 
express  Albert's  great  thrill  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  tremendous  get-well  card.  To 
be  remembered  by  you  and  his  other  col- 
leagues touched  us  both  deeply.  It  was  such 
a  surprise  and  great  tonic  for  him. 

In  all  the  years  Albert  and  I  have  been  in 
Washington  we  have  never  known  this  to  be 
done.     It  will  be  historic. 

I  am  enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
the  Houston.  Post  and  this  was  carried  In 
other  papers. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  and  express  to 
each  and  everyone  our  sincere  appreciation 
and  what  a  great  privilege  it  is  to  serve  with 
these  great  men. 

With  each  day  Albert  is  gaining  strength 
and  the  doctors  are  pleased  with  his  progress. 

Albert  Joins  me  In  extending  our  warm 
personal  regards  and  best  wishes  to  all. 
Sincerely, 

Lera  Thomas. 


DEDICATION     CEREMONIES.     RAY- 
BURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Comrtiittee  on  House  Adminis- 


RELIEP  FROM  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9570)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasui-y  to  relieve 
applicants  from  certain  provisions  of  the 
act  if  he  detennines  that  the  granting 
of  relief  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  and  that  the  applicant 
would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his  opera- 
tions in  an  unlawful  manner,  which  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  will  not  object,  I  do  so  in  order 
that  the  House  might  have  a  full  ex- 
planation of  this  legislation.  I  now  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
can  be  rather  simply  stated,  I  believe. 


First,  however,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  bill  is  relatively  narrow  in  scope  and 
it  is  unrelated  to  and  not  a  part  of  the 
broad  administration  firearms  control 
bill  on  which  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  just  conducted  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  to  which  this 
bill  is  addressed  is  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent nature.  Under  present  law;  in  fact. 
United  States  Code,  title  15,  chapter  18, 
section  902,  subsection  (f)  enacted  in 
1961,  as  I  recall,  the  conviction  of  a  felony 
automatically  deprives  the  convicted  per- 
son— of  course,  the  word  "person"  In- 
cludes "corporation" — of  the  right  to 
have  any  dealings  with  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. No  consideration  can  be  given 
to  any  circumstances  which  might  cause 
a  judge  to  properly  mitigate  or  even  sus- 
pend the  punishment,  nor  any  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
crime  might  be  wholly  unrelated  to  fire- 
arms and  to  the  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  conditions  specified  in  the 
bill  to  relieve  applicants  from  certain 
disabilities  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  conditions  are,  first, 
that  the  grant  of  relief  by  the  Secretary 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

Second.  That  the  crime  involved  dici 
not  involve  the  use  of  firearms  or  any 
other  weapons,  or  a  violation  of  tlie 
Federal  or  National  Firearms  Act. 

Third.  That  publicity  be  given  to  each 
grant  of  relief  under  the  bill,  and 

Fourth.  That  it  is  e.stablished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant's  record  and  reputation  is  such 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  carry  on  hi.s 
operations  in  an  unlawful  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Way.s 
and  Means  is  convinced  that  the  legis- 
lation is  desirable  and  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disabilities  imposed 
under  existing  law.  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  convinced,  can  oper- 
ate with  inequitable  and  unfair  result;, 
in  certain  types  of  cases.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  committee  felt  that  some  discre- 
tion should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  where  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  granting  some  relief 
from  these  disabilities.  In  fact,  a  spe- 
cific case  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  involving  ?,n  existing  fire- 
arms manufacturer  who  is  also  a 
multi-product  manufacturer,  operating 
through  a  single  corporation  through 
divisions  which  are  basically  separate 
in  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  in- 
volving this  particular  case  are  set  forth 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report.  The 
relief  involved  in  this  bill  is.  however, 
of  general  application  and  is  only  avail- 
able where  all  of  the  conditions  which 
we  have  described  are  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does  not  in  any 
way  make  a  determination  whether  the 
relief  should  or  should  not  be  granted 
in  this  case  or  in  any  other  specific  ca.sc. 
It  simply  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  the  determination  when  he  finds 
that  the  conditions  specified  in  the  bill 
have  been  met. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  object  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject but  I  believe  the  important  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  is  this  bill  itself  does 
not  suspend  any  of  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  in  specific  instances  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  overriding 
public  interest  suspend  the  disability 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  bill  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Byrnes,  have  so  ably  described. 
The  bill  in  my  judgment  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  deserves  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  in  en- 
acting  this  legislation,  we   are  not  in 
any  way  undertaking  to  rule  upon  any 
specific  case  but  we  are  vesting  author- 
ity in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  m 
cases  in  which  the  public  interest  would 
be  promoted  thereby,  to  make  a  deter- 
mination upon  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
imder  the  conditions  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  bill  to  provide  relief  in  meritorious 
situations.    The   bill   provides   that   in 
every  such  instance  publicity  should  be 
given  by  publication  in  the  official  Fed- 
eral Register  of  the  United  States  and 
the  bill  also  requires  that  the  Secretary 
must  make  an  affirmative  determination 
that  any  relief  which  is  granted  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
and  that  the  circumstances  regarding 
the  conviction  and  the  applicant's  record 
and  reputation  are  such  that  he  will  not 
be  likely  to  conduct  his  operations  in 
an  unlawful  manner.    Moreover,  in  any 
event,  relief  cannot  be  granted  where 
the  conviction  involved  is  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

As  I  indicated,  this  bill  deserves  the 
.■support  of  the  House  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  the  bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  this 
legislation  grows  out  of  a  conspiracy 
charge — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  a  conviction,  but  a  conspiracy 
charge — that  applied  to  pharmaceutical 
products  of  this  corporation? 

Mr.  MILLS.     The  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.    And  that  legal  action 
indirectly  affects  the  sale  of  the  corpo- 
ration's firearms? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Even  though  there  is  no 
direct  relationship  whatever  between  the 
crime  and  the  firearms.  It  just  hap- 
pens that  the  company  by  which  this 
convicted  employee  was  employed,  a 
large  diversified  company,  not  only  pro- 
duced pharmaceuticals  but  produced 
powder  and  ammunition. 


Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  no  violation 
through  the  sale  by  the  corporation  of 
firearms? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  thing  I  find 
rather  inexplicable  is  that  the  Olin- 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  was  unaware 
of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  in  fairness  to 
this  company  it  should  be  pointed  out 
they  were  not  unaware  of  the  act.  They 
were  completely  and  totally  ignorant  of 
what  this  particular  employee  abroad 
was  doing  that  subjected  him  to  the 
charges  which  were  made  in  coimection 
with  the  sale,  or  disposition,  of  pharma- 
f*piitic2.1s 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  it  should  be  com- 
pletely borne  in  mind  by  evei-ybody  con- 
cerned that  we  are  not  ruling  on  this 
case  one  way  or  the  other.  We  are  not 
making  a  decision. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill 
was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

JOANNE  MARIE  EVANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3103) 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Marie  Evans. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  9570 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  as  amended  (52  Stat. 
1250;  15  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  10.  A  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year    (other  than   a 
crime  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act)   may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
relief  from  the  disabilities  under  this  Act 
incurred  by  reason  of  such  conviction,  and 
the   Secretary   of  the   Treasury   may  grant 
such  relief  if  it  Is  established  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  circumstances  regarding  the 
conviction,  and  the  applicant's  record  and 
reputation,  are  such  that  the  applicant  will 
not  be  likely  to  conduct  his  operations  in  an 
\inlawful  manner,  and  that  the  granting  of 
the   relief   would    not   be   contrary   to   the 
public  interest.    A  licensee  conducting  oper- 
ations under  this  Act.  who  makes  applica- 
tion for  relief  from  the  disabilities  incurred 
under  this  Act  by  reason  of  such  a  convic- 
tion, shall  not  be  barred  by  such  conviction 
from   further  operations   under  his   license 
pending  final  action  on  an  application  for 
relief  filed  pursuant  to  this  section.     When- 
ever the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  grants 
relief  to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section, 
he   shall   promptly   publish   in   the  Federal 
Register  notice  of  such  action,  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEBRA  LYNNE  SANDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  cS.  916)  for 
the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne  Sanders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  212(a)    of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Debra  Lynne  Sanders  may 
be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
That  If  the  said  Debra  Lynne  Sanders  Is  not 
entitled  to  medical  care  under  the  Depend- 
ents' Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250) ,  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or   undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.    This  section  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under 
such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LOUIS   ADLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1821  • 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  Adler. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    This  is 
Pi-ivate  Calendar  Day.     The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


EDWARD  V.  AMASON  AND  EMERITA 
CECILIA  AMADOR  AMASON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1473) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  V.  Amason,  and 
Emerita  Cecilia  Amador  Amason. 


WRIGHT  G.   JAMES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1196)  for 
the  relief  of  Wright  G.  James. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1196 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wright 
G  James  of  Heidelberg,  Mississippi,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $12,511.35.  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  paid  to  him 
during  the  calendar  years  of  1961.  1962,  and 
1963  for  services  he  rendered  while  holding 
an  office  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
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states  Army  Transportation  Depot  Activity, 
Korea,  In  violation  of  section  2  of  tlie  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62),  which  prohibits 
the  employment  of  certain  retired  military 
officers  in  a  civilian  position,  the  said  Wright 
G.  James  having  advised  the  Department  of 
the  Army  of  his  retired  status  prior  to  his 
employment  with  such  Transportation  Depot 
Activity.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  Icr  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Wright  G.  James,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred 
to  m  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  following  line  11,  Insert: 
"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  1ST  LT.  ROBERT  B.  GANN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1644) 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Robert  B.  Gann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  1844 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  First 
Lieutenant  Robert  B.  Gann  (serial  number 
079902).  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  $2,041.22.  representing  overpay- 
ments of  compensation  made  to  him  as  a 
Marine  Corps  officer  as  a  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error  in  establishing  his  pay 
entry  base  date.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  given  for  aiMunts  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  each  of  the  Individuals  named  In 
this  Act  is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  shown  opposite 
his  name  representing  overpayments  of  com- 
pensation made  to  him  as  a  Marine  Corps 
officer  as  the  result  of  administrative  error  in 
the  establishment  of  his  pay  entry  base  date 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  of  them  held  en- 
listed status  concurrent  with  status  as  a 
midshipman  and  was  given  credit  for  such 
enlisted  service  In  the  establishment  of  his 
pay  entry  base  date.  The  overpayments  in 
each  Instance  relieved  by  this  Act  are  as 
follows : 


"Name 

Serial  No. 

Amount  of 
overpayment 

1st  Lt.  Robrrt  IJ.  Gann 

079902 
081799 
()8.'092 

079M7 
079537 
079.M3 
079.129 
079519 
O79:)()0 

USMC 

U.SMC 

USMC 

U.S.\IC 

USMC 

U.S.MC 

US.MC 

US.MC 

US.MC 

USMC 

$2,04L?2 
2  317  32 

1st  Lt.  Thomas  .\.  White 

1st  Lt.  Denton  Lotz 

1  5S.'>  61 

1st  Lt.  Will;ir.l  E.  Slack 

814  30 

1st  Lt.  Carl  R.  Sawvcr,  Jr .„ 

2,411.18 
2, 205. 18 
1  067  69 

1st  Lt.  Lynn  .\.  Hafe 

1st  Lt.  Carl  R.  IneehrPtsen 

1st  Lt.  l)onnie  L.  Darrow . 

3,250.36 
2, 629. 00 
2  542  48 

1st  Lt.  Stevo  R.  Bahish,  Jr 

1st  Lt.  K;irl  Ripp«'Iiiicyer 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Trea.sury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  Individual  named  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  the  sum  certified  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  aggregate 
of  amounts  paid  by  such  Individual  to  the 
United  States,  or  withheld  from  amounts  due 
him  from  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  liability  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  the  pajinent  of  any  claim 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  such  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Robert  B. 
Gann.  and  others." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WILLIAM  S.  PERRIGO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6726) 
for  the  relief  of  William  S.  Perrigo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  6726 
Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam S.  Perrigo  of  Beloit.  Wisconsin,  Is  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  pay  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  sum  of  $484,  representing 
the  amount  now  held  due  in  order  to  pay  up 
insurance  premiums  in  full  on  national 
service  life  Insurance  policy  numbered 
V167593,  and  that  the  said  policy  Issued  to 
William  S.  Perrigo  shall  be  considered  as 
fully  paid  up.  without  further  payment,  as 
of  July  29.  1947.  when  he  complied  with  the 
requirements  and  paid  the  amount  of 
$3.060  30  then  quoted  and  requested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  pay  up  the  pol- 
icy In  full;  It  having  been  found  by  the 
Veterans*  Administration  sixteen  years  later 
that  such  payment  was  based  upon  an  er- 
roneous quotation  and  Insufficient  by  $484  to 
pay  up  the  policy  In  full.  The  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affaire  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  refund  to  the  said  William  S. 
Perrigo  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  $484 
payment  said  to  be  due  and  to  transfer  the 


sum  of  $484  plus  interest  from  the  national 
service  life  insurance  appropriation  to  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  fund  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  RAYMOND  G.  CLARK,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  45)  for 
the  relief  of  Maj.  Raymond  G.  Clark,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  45 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  CJid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Major 
Raymond  G.  Clark,  Junior,  United  States 
Army,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $1,285.23,  representing  the  amount  of 
overpayments  of  longevity  pay  which  the 
said  Major  Raymond  G.  Clark,  Junior,  re- 
ceived for  the  period  from  May  19,  1950, 
through  June  30,  1963,  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Army,  such 
overpayments  having  been  made  to  the  said 
Major  Raymond  G.  Clark,  Junior,  as  a  result 
of  his  being  erroneously  credited,  for  pay 
purposes,  with  service  for  certain  periods 
during  which  he  was  enrolled  as  a  tempo- 
rary member  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amounts  for  which 
liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Major  Raymond  G. 
Clark,  Junior,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LT.  RAYMOND  E.  BERUBE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  97)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Raymond  E.  Berube,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  97 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Raymond  E.  Berube.  Junior.  United 
States  Navy,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility for  repayment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  sum  of  $797.27,  representing  the 
amount  of  overpayments  of  basic  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Lieutenant  Raymond  E. 
Berube,  Junior,  for  the  period  July  1.  1960. 
through  June  30,  1964,  such  overpayments 
having  been  made  as  a  result  of  his  having 
been  erroneously  credited  for  pay  purposes 
with  military  service  previously  performed 
as  a  midshipman  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 


ing officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  lor  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Lieutenant  Raymond  E.  Berube, 
Junior,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received 
or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  10.  after  "Act."  insert:  "No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
demed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


for 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  149) 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LLOYD  K.  HIROTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  134)  for 
the  relief  of  Lloyd  K.  Hirota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  134 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lloyd 
K.  Hirota  of  Alea.  Hawaii,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $782.93,  representing 
overpayments  of  salary  which  he  received 
as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster,  at  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  for  the  period  from  October  10, 
1954,  through  June  16,  1962,  such  overpay- 
ments having  been  made  as  the  result  of 
administrative  error  In  establishing  his  salary 
rate  when  he  was  erroneously  promoted 
from  grade  G&-3y  to  grade  GS-4x,  effective 
as  of  October  10.  1954.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Lloyd  K.  Hirota,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  2.  line  9:  after  "Act."  insert: 
"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HONORATA  A.  VDA  DE  NARRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  263)  for 
the  relief  of  Honorata  A.  Vda  de  Narra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  author- 
ized and  directed  (1)  to  accept  any  applica- 
tion filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  Honorata  A.  Vda 
de  Narra  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
for  the  payment  of  insurance  benefits  pre- 
viously authorized  under  section  602(d)  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  ol 
1940  (now  repealed),  and  (2)  to  pay  to  the 
said  Honorata  A.  Vda  de  Narra  any  Insurance 
benefits  the  Administrator  determines  would 
have  been  payable  to  her  under  such  section 
had  she  made  application  for  such  benefits 
within  the  time  period  prescribed  by  section 
602(d)(5)  of  such  Act,  the  said  Honorata 
A.  Vda  de  Narra  not  having  been  officially 
notified  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  un- 
til January  29.  1958,  of  the  death  of  her  son, 
Florentlno  A.  Narra,  who  died  on  March  1, 
1942,  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  "December  28,"  and 
insert  "October  6,". 

Page  2,  following  line  12,  Insert:  "No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHUSTER,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE   (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  919)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster, 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT    L.    WOLVERTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  572)  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Wolverton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.   572 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
L  Wolverton,  of  Fenton,  Missouri.  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,260,23,  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  Louis 
District,  Missouri,  for  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 24,  1962,  through  December  28,  1963, 
such  overpayments  having  been  made  as  a 
result  of  administrative  error  in  establish- 
ing his  salary  rate  at  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate  of  the  grade  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  violation  of  section  801  of  the 
Act  of  October  28,  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1131), 
which  provides  that  all  new  appointments 
shall  be  made  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
appropriate  grade.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  L.  Wolverton,  the 


FRED  E.  STARR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1068)  for 
the  relief  of  Fred  E.  Starr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  objected 
and  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


LT.  ROBERT  C.  GIBSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1138)  for 

the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert  C.  Gibson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  C.  Gibson.  United  States  Navy, 
retired  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  is 
hereby' relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $5,296.36,  repre- 
senting salary  paid  him  during  the  period 
from  March  20,  1961,  through  April  6,  1962, 
while  he  was  employed  as  an  aircraft  sheet 
metal  worker  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla- 
homa, In  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1894  (28  Stat.  205;  5  U.S.C.  62), 
which  prohibits  the  employment  of  certain 
retired  military  officers  in  a  civilian  position, 
the  said  Robert  C.  Gibson  having  advised  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  his  retired 
status  prior  to  and  after  his  employment  at 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  C.  Gibson,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  salary  payments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  Une  13.  after  "Act."  Insert: 
"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  lined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JACK  C.  WINN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1267)  for 
the  relief  of  Jack  C.  Winn.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
8. 1267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jack 
C.  Winn,  Junior,  of  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $721.25, 
representing  overpayments  made  on  the  date 
of  his  release  from  active  duty  in  the  United 
States  Army  on  April  18,  19J8.  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error  in  the  computation  of 
payments  due  for  accrued  leave  and  excess 
leave.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
ofncer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Jack  C.  Winn.  Junior, 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  8.  following  "Act."  Insert: 
"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  svun  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H  Jl.  1395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Irene 
McCafferty,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Eimount  of  $303.20,  representing  an  over- 
pajrment  of  salary  made  to  her  because  of  ad- 
ministrative error  from  April  3,  1960,  to  June 
9,  1963,  while  employed  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Irene  McCafferty  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  her,  in  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  i>er  centiun  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 


appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IRENE  MCCAFFERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1395) 
for  the  relief  of  Irene  McCafferty. 


M.  SGT.  RICHARD  G.  SMITH.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE,   RETIRED 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1892) 
for  the  relief  of  Master  Sergeant  Rich- 
ard G.  Smith,  United  States  Air  Force, 
retired. 

There  being  no  objection, '  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    1892 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Master 
Sergeant  Richard  G.  Smith.  United  States 
Air  Force,  retired  (AP  17252944),  of  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $790.44,  represent- 
ing an  overpayment  of  base  pay,  accrued 
leave,  and  a  reenlistment  bonus  paid  to  him 
by  the  United  States  Air  Force  between  1948 
and  1963  through  an  erroneous  credit  of  lon- 
gevity. In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasiu-y  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Master  Sergeant 
Richard  G.  Smith  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.    No  part  of  the  amount 


MAJ.  ALEXANDER  F.  BEROL, 
U.S.  ARMY   (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3684  > 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Alexander  F.  Berol, 
U.S.  Army  (retired) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Major 
Alexander  F.  Berol,  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired (033000),  of  Oreland,  Pennsylvania,  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $3,161.28,  representing  the 
amount  of  compensation  received  by  him 
while  employed  as  a  civilian  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  from  January  7,  1963, 
through  September  13,  1963.  in  violation  of 
the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62).  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Major  Alexander 
F.  Berol  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete 
or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  t)ie 
United  States  specified  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  pgent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
.^nd  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4596 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Myra  Knowles  Snelllng,  the  daughter  of 
Sergeant  Willie  L.  Knowles  (United  States 
Air  Force),  the  sum  of  $35,000.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Myra  Knowles  Snell- 
ing  against  the  United  States  on  account  of 
personal  injuries  sustained  by  her  on  May  28, 
1955,  when  she  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
operated  by  a  citizen  of  France  as  she  was 
.ilighting  from  a  school  bus  at  Nogent-en- 
Basslgny,  France,  which  bus  was  engaged  in 
transporting  the  children  of  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel between  the  Air  Force  base  and  the 
school  attended  by  such  children  pursuant 
to  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "$35,000.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Myra  Knowles 
Snelllng"  and  insert  "$7,500  in  full  settle- 
ment of  her  claims". 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

Page  2,  after  line  13,  add: 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $473.55  to  Technical 
Sergeant  Willie  L.  Knowles  (United  States 
Air  Force)  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  medical,  hos- 
pital and  transportation  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
his  daughter,  Myra  Knowles  Snelllng,  during 
the  period  of  her  minority  as  the  result  of 
personal  Injuries  sustained  by  her  In  the  acci- 
dent referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
.\ct  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM   C.   PAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5903) 
for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Page. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.   That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,   out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Page  of  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma, 
the  sum  of  $1,449  in  full  settlement  of  all 
his    claims   against    the    United    States   for 
amounts  due  him,  as  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner   for    the    United    States    District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Oklahoma, 
for  services  rendered  In  the  quarter  ending 
November    30,    1963.      His    claim    for    such 
amount  was  disallowed  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  be- 
cause it  was  not  made  within  the   period 
provided  In  section  636  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.    No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract   to   the  contrary   notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$1,449"  and  Insert 
"$2,342". 

Page  1,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "in  the  quar- 
ter ending  November  30,  1963."  and  insert 
"between  August  31,  1963.  and  February  10, 
1964." 

Page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "in  excess  of 
10  percentum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him  in  satisfaction  of  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  for  which  relief  is 
granted  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unla\^'ful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MYRA  KNOWLES  SNELLING 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4596' 
for  the  relief  of  Myra  Knowles  Snelling. 


JAMES  P.  BRADLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5121) 
for  the  relief  of  James  P.  Bradley. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


RICHARD  D.  WALSH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7282) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  D.  Walsh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8282 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rich- 
ard D.  Walsh,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $137.10.  representing  the 
amount  of  an  allotment  which  was  paid  on 
his  behalf  for  the  month  of  November  1961, 
while  he  was  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  for 
which  no  corresponding  deduction  was  made 
from  his  pay.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  re- 
lieved by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Richard  D.  Walsh, 


WALTER  K.  WILLIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8218) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  K.  Willis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8218 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Walter 
K.  Willis,  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  is  relieved  of 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $726.73,  representing  the  aggregate  of 
amounts  received  by  him  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  as  a  result  of  admin- 
istrative error  on  the  part  of  such 
Department,  for  (1)  accrued  leave  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge  on  January  22,  1962,  as 
an  enlisted  member  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  (service  number  AF17338530).  and  (2) 
pay  and  allowances  or  fifty  days  of  leave 
taken  by  him,  In  excess  of  his  entitlement 
thereto,  during  the  period  beginning  May  16, 
1960,  and  ending  January  12,  1961.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amounts 
for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  5,  after  "Act.",  insert:  "No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT 


(JO.)    HAROLD    EDWARD    HEN- 
NING,  U.S.  NAVY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4603) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (j.g.)  Harold  Edward 
Henning,  U.S.  Navy. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Harold  Edward  Hennlng,  United 
States  Navy  (641384/1310),  of  Emporia. 
Kansas.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $3,835.14.  repre- 
senting the  total  amount  of  overpayments  of 
compensation  paid  to  him  by  the  United 
States  Navy  as  the  result  of  an  administra- 
tive error  in  determining  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice that  should  be  credited  to  him  for  pay 
purposes.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  re- 
lieved by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Lieutenant  Harold 
Edward  Hennlng  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$3,835.14"  and  Insert 
'•$3 ,847. 11". 

Page  2.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GENEVIEVE  OLSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  69)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Genevieve  Olsen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  69 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Olsen,  of  Ogden.  Utah,  the  sum 
of  $3,375.  in  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  personal  injuries  resulting  in  permanent 
partial  disability  which  were  sustained  by 
the  said  Chester  J.  Olsen  on  October  10,  1953, 
while  he  was  performing  duties  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  an 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2:  Strike  "in  excess  of 
10    per    centum    thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RIFKIN  TEXTILES  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8646) 
for  the  relief  of  Rifkin  Textiles  Corp. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A.  T.  LEARY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9854) 
for  the  relief  of  A.  T.  Leary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9854 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  A. 
T.  Leary,  of  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  the 
sum  of  $3,778.02,  representing  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  said  A.  T.  Leary  to  the  United 
States  as  employee  and  employer  taxes  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  (chapter  22 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  9  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939)  by  reason  of  services 
performed  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  Beaufort  and  Morehead  Rail- 
road Company.  The  fact  that  taxes  were  not 
payable  by  reason  of  such  services,  and  that 
no  coverage  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  was  provided  by  reason  of  such 
services,  was  not  discovered  until  the  statu- 
tory period  for  filing  claim  for  refund  of  such 
amounts  had  expired:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  LAWRENCE  F.  BACHMAN. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9787) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  F. 
Bachman.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9787 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lieu- 


tenant Colonel  Lawrence  F.  Bachman,  6896A. 
Headquarters.  United  States  Forces,  Japan! 
Box  394.  Army  Post  Office.  San  Francisco! 
California.  96525,  the  sum  of  $1,500.81  In  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  in  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  2732  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  destroyed  as  the 
result  of  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin  on 
August  17,  1963.  at  the  Columbia  Van  Lines 
warehouse,  Alexandria.  Virginia,  while  the 
property  was  stored  in  the  warehouse  under 
a  Government  contract.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  ALLEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2694) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Allen, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R. 2694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
Allen  of  Oakland,  California,  is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  $1,035.79,  the  amount  of  an  over- 
payment of  salary  between  Januarv  10.  1960, 
and  January  10.  1962.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  lia- 
bility is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  John  Allen,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  siuns  otherwise 
due  him,  in  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liability  to  the  United  States  specified 
in  the  first  section.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  exce.ss  of  10  per- 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXEMPTING  FROM  TAXATION 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6905' 
to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 


of    the    Daughters    of    the    American 
Revolution  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


EXEMPTING  FROM  TAXATION 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
GALLERY  OF  MODERN  ART 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8418)  to 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 
of  the  Washington  Gallery  of  Modem 

Art. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


ARMANDO  S.  ARGUILLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  125)  for 
the  relief  of  Armando  S.  Arguilles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  125 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Armando  S.  Arguilles  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
tlie  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DR.  JOSE  S.  LASTRA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  207)  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  S.  Lastra. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Jose  S.  Lastra  may  be  naturalized  upon  com- 
pliance with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title 
III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
except  that  no  period  of  residence  or  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  October  30.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OH  WHA  JA  (PENNY  KORLEEN 
DOUGHTY) 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  402)  for 
the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja  (Penny  Kor- 
leen  Doughty) . 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Oh  Wha  Ja  (Penny  Korleen 
Doughty)  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Doughty, 
the  adoptive  parents  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (2) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Oh  Wha  Ja  (Penny  Korleen  Doughty) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Doughty,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act." 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CARLEEN  COEN 


MISS  CHOUN  SEEM  KIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  616)  for 
the  relief  of  Miss  Choun  Seem  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows^ 

S.  616 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Choun  Seem  Kim  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  that 
Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of 
the  said  Choun  Seem  Kim  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  J.  Sherman,  citiaens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  relating  to 
the  number  of  petitions  which  may  be  ap- 
proved, shall  be  inapplicable  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  442)  for 
the  relief  of  Carleen  Coen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  442 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  301(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Carleen 
Coen  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  an  American  citizen, 
the  late  Michael  G.  H.  McPharlin.  at  the 
time  of  her  birth. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

FRANK  S.  CHOW 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  570)  for 
the  relief  of  Frank  S.  Chow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  570 
Br.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Chow  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  12,  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  HI  SOOK 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  678)  for 
the  relief  of  Lee  Hi  Sook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  678 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Lee  Hi  Sook  may  be  classified  as 
an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  that  Act,  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Lee  Hi  Sook  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Duval.  Junior,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ALEKSANDR  KAZNACHEEV 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  582)  for 
the  relief  of  Aleksandr  Kaznacheev. 


HAR  GOBIND  KHORANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  826)  for 
the  relief  of  Har  Gobind  Khorana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  826  -^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Har  Gobind  Khorana  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
tx)  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  23,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AILSA  ALEXANDRA  MacINTYRE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  954)  for 
the  relief  of  Ailsa  Alexandra  Maclntyre. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ailsa  Alexandra  Maclntyre.  the 
fiance  of  William  Bruce  Baird.  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa 
as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for  a 
period  of  three  months:  Provided.  That  the 
administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Ailsa  Alexandra  Maclntyre  is  coming  to 
the  United  States  with  a  bona  flde  intention 
of  being  married  to  the  said  William  Bruce 
Baird  and  that  she  is  found  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  immigration  laws,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (4)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  said  Ailsa  Alexandra 
Maclntyre:  Provided  further.  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the 
event  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons  does  not  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Ai'.sa  Alexandra 
Maclntyre,  she  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to 
do  so  shall  be  deported  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In  the 
event  that  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  shall  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Ailsa 
Alexandra  Maclntyre.  the  Attorney  General 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Ailsa  Alexandra  Maclntyre  as  of  the 
date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KATHRYN  CHOI  AST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1103)  for 
the  relief  of  Kathryn  Choi  Ast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S. 1103 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kathryn  Choi  Ast  may  be 
classified  as  an  eliRlble  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  flJed  in  her  behalf 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Roy  Ast.  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 
Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  peti- 
tions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  In- 
applicable in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NIKOLAI  ARTAMONOV 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1498)  for 
the  relief  of  Nikolai  Artamonov. 


JOSEPH  DURANTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1319) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Durante. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1319 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Joseph  Durante  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  permanent  residence  as  of  October 
11.  1954. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ent^rossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  GLORIA  SEBORG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (U.R. 
2005)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Gloria  Se- 
borg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2005 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong' ess  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Miss  Gloria  Seborg.  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  November  5,  1954,  shall  be  held 
to  have  compiled  with  the  residential  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TONY  BOONE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2358) 
for  the  relief  of  Tony  Boone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  2358 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (Tony  Boone  alias  Tony  Moon) 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Proxmire, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  10.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
add  the  following  sentence: 

"Sec.  205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  relating  to  the  number  of 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
Inapplicable  In  this  case." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JAN  ROSCISZEWSKI 


KSENIJA  POPOVIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2772/ 
for  the  relief  of  Ksenija  Popovic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2772 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  vf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ksenija  Popovic  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  In  her  behalf  by  Mrs. 
John  Drlnkwater  Behan,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  thai 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  words  "upon 
approval  of"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "and". 

On  pape  1,  line  7,  after  the  words  "of  the 
United  States,"  insert  the  words  "may  be 
approved". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was   laid   on   the   table. 


MRS.  ANTONIO  DE  OYARZABAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3337) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Antonio  de  Oyar- 
zabal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Antonio 
de  Oyarzabal  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  during  all  the  time  she  was  residing  iri 
Spain  with  her  father,  the  Honorable  John 
Davis  Lodge,  while  he  was  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Spain. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMILIA  MAJKA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3669' 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Majka. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4137) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan  Rosciszewski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4137 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Doctor  Jan  Rosciszewski  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  5,  1959. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    CONCETTA    CIOFFI    CARSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2285) 

for  the  relief   of   Mrs.   Concetta  Ciofli 

Carson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2285 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Concetta  Cioffl  Carson  shall  be  held 
.ind  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  unless  the  beneficiary  is 
entitled  to  care  under  chapter  55  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
liy  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■'That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationairty  Act,  Mrs.  Concetta  Cioffl  Carson 
may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  she 
IS  found  to  be  otherwise  admissable  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That 
unless  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care  un- 
der chapter  55  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  TO  ACCEPT 
AWARD  OF  OFFICER  IN  FRENCH 
NATIONAL  ORDER  OF  LEGION  OF 
HONOR 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10342) 

to  authorize  the  Honorable  Frances  P. 

Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member  of  the  House 

of  Representatives,  to  accept  the  award 

of  Officer  in  the  French  National  Order 

of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10342 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^isc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Honorable  Prances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
authorized  to  accept  the  award  of  Officer  in 
the  French  National  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  tendered  by  the  Government  of 
France,  together  with  any  decorations  and 
documents  evidencing  this  award,  and  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  expressly 
granted  for  this  purpose  as  required  under 
section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
deliver  to  the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton 
the  decorations  and  documents  evidencing 
such  award. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Artamonov,  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  on  Augvist  22. 
1959,  shall  be  held  to  be  included  In  the 
class  of  applicants  for  naturalization  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  section  313(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as 
such  class  is  specified  in  section  313(c)  of 
the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
ends  the  caU  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DR.  FELIPE  V.  LAVAPIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7357) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe  V.  Lavapies. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALEKSANDR  KAZNACHEEV 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate consideration  to  Private  Calen- 
dar No.  188,  the  bill  (S.  582)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Aleksandr  Kaznacheev. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Alek- 
sandr Kaznacheev,  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  In  the  United  States 
on  August  16,  1959.  shall  be  held  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  class  of  applicants  for  nat- 
uralization exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  section  313(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  such  class  is  specified  In 
.section  313(c)    of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

NIKOLAI  ARTAMONOV 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  return  for  imme- 
diate consideration  to  Private  Calendar 
No.  194,  the  bill  (S.  1498)  for  the  relief 
of  Nikolai  Artamonov. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1498 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Sifates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Nikolai 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OP 
1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  512  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  RES.  512  -- 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811) 
to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  In  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes.    After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.    At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall"  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  512 
provides  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  9811,  a  bill  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. 

Agriculture  has  advanced  on  a  broad 
front  during  recent  years.  The  down- 
trend in  farm  income,  which  marked  the 
middle  and 'late  1950's  has  been  reversed. 
Farm  income  is  higher.  Grain  surpluses 
have  been  cut  dramatically.  Exports  of 
farm  products  are  at  record  levels.  More 
land  has  been  protected  for  posterity. 
Consumer  food  prices  have  been  reason- 
able. Food  distribution  programs  have 
been  expanded, 

H.R.  9811  embraces  the  major  provi- 
sions set  forth  as  follows: 

TrrLE    I.    DAIRY 

The  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan  au- 
thorized in  the  first  title  seeks  to  reduce 
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surplus  milk  production  and  stabilize  the 
income  of  dairy  farmers  in  Federal  milk 
order  areas. 

TITLE   n.    WOOL 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  con- 
tinued through  December  31.  1969.  A 
floor  of  77  percent  of  parity  is  set  on  wool 
price  supports. 

TITLE  m.  FEED    GRAINS 

This  title  continues  for  4  years  the 
provisions  of  the  present  feed  grains 
program  for  price-support  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  in-kind  payments  to  program 
participants. 

TITLE    IV.    COTTON 

The  one-price  cotton  program,  where- 
in American  mills  buy  U.S.  cotton  at 
the  same  price  it  is  offered  to  foreign 
mills,  is  extended  for  4  years,  through 
1969,  with  modification. 

TITLE  V.  WHEAT 

This  title  authorizes  continuation  of 
the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program 
for  4  years  with  modifications  from  cur- 
rent provisions  aimed  at  boosting  wheat 
farmers'  income  by  about  $150  million 
a  year,  reducing  Government  costs,  and 
providing  more  freedom  in  the  marketing 
system. 

TITLE  VI.  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Under  this  title  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  long-range 
contracts  with  farmers  calling  for  con- 
version of  unneeded  cropland  into  vege- 
tative cover,  water  storage  facilities,  or 
other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest  con- 
serving uses. 

TITLE    VH.    MISCELLANEOUS 

This  final  title  would : 

First.  Expand  a  system  of  farmer 
certification  of  compliance  with  the  acre- 
age provisions  of  various  programs,  ex- 
cept for  tobacco  and  peanuts.  It  would 
reduce  administrative  costs  in  operating 
acreage  programs. 

Second.  Extend  the  present  authority 
through  December  31,  1969,  for  growers 
to  lease  tobacco  allotments  to  other 
farmers. 

Third.  Make  permanent  the  exemp- 
tion of  "boiled  peanuts"  in  the  definition 
of  peanuts  in  the  acreage  allotment, 
marketing  quota,  and  price-support  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth.  Authorize  a  study  on  the 
parity  of  income  position  of  farmers,  to 
obtain  more  definitive  information  of  the 
true  income  status  of  farmers  relative  to 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  While 
parity  prices  and  the  parity  ratio  are  a 
useful  relative  guide  to  the  prices 
farmers  receive,  they  do  not  reflect 
farmers'  income  position  considering  in- 
creased efficiency  and  productivity. 
Government  income  supplements,  mort- 
gage debt  ratio  to  income,  and  other  fac- 
tors which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  farm 
income. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  240] 

Adair  Dyal  Powell 

Andrews,  Hansen,  Iowa  Relnecke 

George  W.  Harsha  Resnick 

Bolton  Hawkins  Rogers.  Tex. 

Bonner  HoUfield  Roudebush 

Brown.  Ohio  Karth  Roybal 

Burton,  Utah  Kee  Ryan 

Cabell  King,  N.Y.  Scott 

CahlU  Kornegay  Teague.  Tex. 

Carter  Lindsay  Thomas 

Cralcy  McCarthy  Toll 

Cramer  McEwen  Utt 

Cunningham  Martin,  Mass.  White,  Idaho 

Curtis  Miller  Willis 

Derwlnski  Moeller  Younger 

Dlggs  Moorhead 

Downing  Passman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  383  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  by  a  few  brief  comments  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  lobbying  activi- 
ties and  some  of  the  statements  and 
propaganda  that  have  been  put  out  by 
certain  individuals  and  organizations 
with  reference  to  this  farm  bill.  I  think 
there  have  been  some  of  the  most  vicious 
and  some  of  the  least  factual  statements 
put  out  by  the  milling  and  the  baking 
industries  that  it  has  ever  been  my  ex- 
perience to  read  in  connection  with  any 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  I  indicated  when  this  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  major- 
ity of  the  propaganda  was  pure  poppy- 
cock and  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill.  Because 
of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  milling 
and  baking  industry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  preparing  a  resolution  to  introduce 
calling  for  a  congressional  investigation 
of  the  milling  and  baking  industry  in 
this  country,  their  monopolistic  tend- 
encies and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  anti- 
trust violations  of  this  particular  indus- 
try as  it  affects  every  American,  because 
it  does  deal  with  the  grocery  basket  of 
every  housewife  in  America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  that  a 
select  committee  will  be  set  up,  or  a  sub- 
committee of  an  appropriate  committee 
of  tlie  House  to  investigate  the  activities 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  giant  monopoly, 
out  to  feather  its  own  nest. 

I  might  cite  one  statistic  in  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker.  For  example,  I  note  that 
bread  today  is  selling  at  approximately 
30  cents  a  pound  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  same  amount  of  bread  is 
selling  for  approximately  18  cents  a 
pound  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  There  are 
many  other  factors  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  which  I  shall  not 
go  into  at  this  time.  But,  as  I  say,  I  am 
hopeful  and  shall  vigorously  urge  that 
such  an  investigation  will  be  held. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  512, 
upon  adoption,  will  provide  for  5  hours 
of  general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9811— the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  It  is  an  open  rule  and  pro- 
vides for  the  bill  to  be  read  by  titles. 
Although  the  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  indicated  that  there  is  con- 
siderable oposition  to  the  bill,  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  "rule." 

There  were  various  requests  for  time 
for  the  general  debate — from  4  to  8 
hours.  The  main  concern  seemed  to 
center  around  whether  or  not  suflBcient 
time  would  be  permitted  to  discuss  the 
amendments  under  the  5-minute  pro- 
cedure. This  the  Rules  Committee  can 
do  nothing  about.  I  feel  certain,  and  I 
hope  I  am  correct,  in  stating  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Cooley]  will  exercise  his 
usual  fairness  in  being  certain  that  all 
are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

H.R.  9811  is  an  omnibus  farm  bill.  It 
attempts  to  cover  most  all  programs  in 
one  measure.  It  contains  several  titles 
as  follows : 

TITLB   I — DAIRY 

The  dairymen's  base  plan  seeks  to  re- 
duce surplus  milk  production  by  remov- 
ing the  necessity  for  dairymen  to  main- 
tain maximum  production  in  order  to 
preserve  individual  participation  in  the 
markets  for  milk.  Title  I  would  assign 
to  each  producer  in  a  milk  order  area  a 
fluid  milk  base,  enabling  him  to  receive  a 
higher  price  for  milk  consumed  in  fluid 
form  on  a  specified  part  of  his  produc- 
tion, in  lieu  of  a  price  on  total  produc- 
tion for  all  purposes.  This  title  was  not 
part  of  the  administration's  original  bill. 

TITLE  II WOOL 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  con- 
tinued until  December  31,  1969.  A  floor 
of  77-percent  parity  is  set  on  price  sup- 
ports. The  administration's  proposal  to 
permit  a  system  of  graduated  payments 
to  producers  based  upon  levels  of  pro- 
duction was  rejected  by  the  committee. 

TITLE  III FEED  GRAINS 

This  title  continues  until  December  31. 
1969,  the  present  support  program. 
Participants  who  divert  acreage  from 
feed  grains  to  conservation  uses  will 
receive  payments  in  kind,  as  in  the  past, 
based  on  a  percentage  of  price-support 
rates,  per-acre  yields,  and  acreage  di- 
verted. 

TITLE    IV COTTON 

The  program  is  continued  until  De- 
cember 31, 1969.  It  is  the  same  one-price 
program  by  which  U.S.  mills  buy  cotton 
at  the  same  price  it  is  offered  to  foreign 
mills.  There  are  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions in  the  program: 

First.  The  16-million-acre  national 
minimum  allotment  is  continued,  but  a 
domestic  allotment  Is  established  within 
this  figure,  to  be  less  than  65  percent  of 
each  farm  allotment. 

Second.  A  15-percent  reduction  in 
acreage  is  required  of  each  participant. 

Third.  Anyone  may  stay  out  of  the 
program  and  plant  an  unlimited  amount, 
without  penalty. 


Fourth.  Loans  are  available  to  cooper- 
ators  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated  aver- 
age world  market  price. 

Fifth  Payments  to  cooperators  will 
include  price  supports— 9  cents  a  pound 
in  1966— and  payment  for  retirement  of 
acreage  at  50  percent  of  the  loan  rate  on 
the  projected  yield  of  acreage  retired. 

Sixth.  Acreage  retired  cannot  be  re- 
apportioned to  other  farmers  outside  the 

*^°Seventh.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  enter  into  contracts  permanently 

retiring  land.  ,      ,,  „„„ 

Eighth.  Sale  or  lease  of  cotton  acreage 

is  permitted  in  a  county  if  producers 

vote  to  pei-mit  it. 
Ninth.  An  exchange  of  cotton  and  rice 

allotments  is  permitted. 

TITLE     V — WHEAT 

The  voluntary  certificate  program  is 
continued  until  December  31,  1969,  with 
modifications.  A  price  support  at  or 
near  100  percent  of  parity  is  author- 
ized The  support  price  is  increased 
about  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  bushel,  ac- 
compUshed  by  higher  value  domestic 
certificates,  issued  to  producers  to  sup- 
plement wheat  prices  which  are  pur- 
chased by  domestic  wheat  users. 

TITLE     VI CROPLAND     ADJUSTMENT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts calling  for  conversion  of  unneeded 
cropland  to  conservation  projects.  Pay- 
ments would  be  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretai-y-  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1970  40  million  acres  would  be  under 
such  contracts.  Whole  farms  could  be 
placed  under  such  contracts. 

TITLE     VU MISCELLANEOUS 

Four  major  areas  are  covered  by  this 

title:  ..„ 

First.  The  system  of  farmer  certifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  acreage  pro- 
grams, except  for  tobacco  and  peanuts, 
is  expanded. 

Second.  Through  December  31,  1969, 
growers  of  tobacco  may  lease  tobacco 
allotments  to  other  farmers. 

Third.  The  exemption  of  "boiled  pea- 
nuts" in  the  marketing  quota,  acreage 
allotment  program,  and  price-support 
program  is  made  pei-manent. 

Fourth.  A  study  of  fann  income  is  au- 
thorized. 

COST 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  over  the 
next  4  years  is  difficult  to  determine.    It 
is  estimated  at  between  $18  and  $19  bil- 
lion    The   present   wheat   program    is 
costing  about  $1.47  billion  per  year,  in 
addition  to  the  costs  directly  assessed 
against  wheat  consumers   through  the 
operation  of  wheat  certificates,  a  cost  of 
S625  million  per  year.    The  feed  grain 
program  costs  about  $1.5  bilUon  a  year. 
The  average  cost  of  the  wool  program 
since  1960  has  been  $58  million.    The 
cropland    adjustment    program,    at    its 
peak  in  1970,  will  cost  about  $700  million 
per  year.    This  does  not  include  the  soil 
bank  program  costs,  estimated  at  $4.17 
billion  and  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, estimated  to  cost  about  $2.6  billion. 
The  1964  cotton  program  cost  $860  mil- 
lion; the  estimated  cost  for  1965  is  $725 
million. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  minority  re- 
port signed  by  11  committee  members, 
additional  minority  views  signed  by  4 
members,  additional  views  by  1  member, 
and  separate  views  by  2  members  on  cot- 
ton. My  comments  from  reading  the 
same,  and  listening  to  the  testimony  are 
as  follows: 

A  primary  objection  to  H.R.  9811  is  the 
failure  to  raise  the  CCC's  release  price 
on  wheat.  An  amendment  was  offered  to 
this  end,  but  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee on  a  vote  of  18  to  17.  Tlie  amend- 
ment was  to  raise  the  resale  price  to  110 
percent  of  the  support  price.  Almost  all 
farm  organizations  favor  an  increase  in 
the  resale  price. 

The  present  wheat  program  with  some 
modifications  is  retained  for  another  4 
years.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
set  the  CCC  loan  level  at  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Farmers  who  comply  with  acreage  re- 
strictions are  eligible  for  loans  and,  ad- 
ditionally receive  75  cents  a  bushel  pay- 
ment on  45  percent  of  normal  production 
and  30  cents  on  another  35  percent.    He 
receives  $2  a  bushel  on  45  percent  of  his 
normal  domestic  production  and  $1.55  on 
35  percent,  and  at  least  $1.25  on  the  re- 
maining.   H.R.   9811   proposes  to  raise 
the  level  of  support  on  domestic  wheat 
from  S2  to  $2.50.    This  would  require 
domestic  users  to  pay  approximately  50 
cents  to  57  cents  more  per  bushel.    This 
will  almost  certainly  require  a  1-  or  2- 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.    This  is  manifestly  unfair  to  low- 
income  families,  the  very  group  that  uses 
proportionally  more  wheat  products  than 
other  income  groups.    On  top  of  every- 
thing else,  U.S.  processors  and  consum- 
ers will  be  required  to  pay  twice  as  much 
or  more  than  the  world  price. 

The  cotton  program  is  a  costly  failure, 
according  to  the  minority  views.  It  has 
not  lowered  Government  costs  nor 
brought  lower  consumer  prices.  The 
cost  actually  rose  by  $375  million  l^t 
year  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials admit  that  their  claims  for  lower 
consumer  prices  are  still  in  the  future. 
During  the  last  year,  the  United  States 
suffered  a  20-percent  drop  in  cotton  ex- 
ports, in  large  part  due  to  the  present 
program. 

The  language  of  the  title  on  cotton 
will  encourage  more  production  at  a  time 
when  the  surplus  is  near  a  record  high. 
The  minority  cite  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  behind  this  bill,  that 
there  are  two  different  and  opposed  pro- 
visions of  the  cotton  title  relating  to  pro- 
duction.   On  one  hand  the  bill  encour- 
ages the  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  by 
cash  payments  to  farmers  who  cut  their 
pre.-^ent  allotments  from  15  to  35  percent. 
The  same  title  also  allows  any  cotton 
farmer  to  grow  all  he  wants  without  pen- 
alty and  without  subsidy.    The  minority 
favor  moves  toward  a  free  market:  feel 
that  both  provisions  in  the  bill  are  bound 
to  result  in  a  loss  for  the  taxpayers. 

Finally,  as  to  the  feed  grains  program. 
Government  sales  policies  have  contrib- 
uted to  much  lower  prices  to  farmers 
than  was  necessary.  Amendments  were 
offered  and  defeated  in  committee  to 
prohibit  the  CCC  from  selling  surplus 
grains  for  less  than  105  percent  of  the 


loan  level.  Under  present  law  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  authority  to 
control  the  com  market.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  have  this  power  under  H.R.  9811. 
Testimony  showed  that  an  increase  in 
the  release  price  from  the  present  100 
percent  to  105  percent  would  improve 
corn  market  prices  by  an  estimated  7 
cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  comments 
for  what  they  may  be  worth,  are  that  for 
a  long  time  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations,  the  public 
has  been  waiting  for  an  end  to  the  sub- 
sidy-and-control  policies  that  have  made 
so  many  farmers  so  dependent  on  the 
Government.  New  hope  was  ^^tirred  last 
January  when  President  Johnson,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  said  he  had 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  find  "new  approaches"  to  the  farm 
problem. 

But  if  any  new  approaches  were  found, 
it  is  hard  to  find  them  in  H.R.  9811,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  which  we  will  con- 
sider today.  It  is  a  collection  of  the 
same  tired  formulas  which  havs  failed 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  in  the  past  15 
years.  It  moves  no  closer  to  what  must 
be  agriculture's  long-term  goal — control 
chiefly  by  the  market,  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Long  years  of  experience  should  have 
convinced  us  by  now  that  price  supports 
are  unnecessarily  costly  to  the  public  and 
do  little  to  help  the  small  farmer.  In 
1954,  for  example,  only  3  percent  of  farm 
income  was  from  Government  cash  pay- 
ments. Last  year  the  figure  had  risen  to 
25  percent. 

Farmers,  themselves,  when  asked,  gen- 
erally vote  for  less  reliance  on  Govern- 
ment and  more  reliance  on  the  market. 
A  vote  to  defeat  the  bill  we  are  about  to 
consider,  H.R.  9811,  might  force,  at  last, 
the  new  approaches  to  the  farm  problem 
which  had  been  promised  for  so  long,  and 
which  some  of  us  still  hope  may  eventu- 
ally come  about. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  start,  thpre  seems 
to  be  no  objection  to  the  rule,  but  con- 
siderable objection  to  the  bill  itself.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  COOLEYl. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  when  we  go 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows : 


On  page  47,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following:  "Sec.  514.  Section  379d  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(e)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  domestic  mar- 
keting certificates  required  for  wheat  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  food  products  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates 
exceeds  $2  per  bushel." 

The  net  effect  of  that  is  to  do  away 
completely  with  any  argument  about  a 
so-called  bread  tax.  I  never  heard  more 
criticism  of  any  provision  in  any  bill 
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than  has  been  leveled  against  this  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  price  the  millers 
must  pay  for  wheat,  in  our  effort  to  main- 
tain something  near  a  fair  level  of  in- 
come for  our  wheat  producers.  This  has 
been  called  a  bread  tax  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  The  fact  is 
that  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  going 
down  and  down  for  15  years,  and  bread 
prices  have  been  going  up  and  up  for  15 
years.  However,  there  apparently  is  no 
way  to  answer  the  bread  tax  argument 
that  will  draw  public  attention  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  problems  we  are  trying  to 
solve  in  this  legislation.  We  have  made 
a  diligent  effort  to  do  that. 

In  introducing  this  amendment  I  am 
taking  a  consistent  position  because  an 
amendment  that  had  the  same  objective 
was  offered  in  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
.  culture.  I  voted  'for  the  amendment 
which  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  of  17 
to  17. 

With  this  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  it  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  wheat 
bill  should  be  acceptable  to  everybody 
in  this  House. 

We  also  shall  propose  amendments  to 
the  cotton  section.  Those  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoACE] ,  who  is  vice  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. Their  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
the  cotton  section  and  to  remove  some 
objectionable  features. 

The  cotton  section  did  not  meet  with 
my  approval  when  it  came  out  of  the 
committee.  As  I  said,  the  wheat  part 
of  the  bill  did  not  meet  with  my  ap- 
proval. 

After  all,  I  am  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  35  members,  and  I  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  to  give  us  an  open  rule 
so  the  House  could  work  its  will  on  these 
two  very  controversial  provisions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  real 
objection  to  any  other  provision  in  this 
bill,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  offer  and  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  Mr.  Poage  will  offer,  it 
seems  to  me  the  House  should  approve 
the  bill  by  dn  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  asking  the  Rules  Committee 
to  grant  an  open  rule  on  this  bill.  As  the 
gentleman  has  so  well  stated,  it  will  give 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  consider 
some  very  needed  amendments,  and  if 
the  bill  can  be  amended  as  proposed  it 
will  meet  with  more  general  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  membership  as  well 
as  the  country  generally. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ments will  be  adopted,  and  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  fMr.  TeagueI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
thank  him  for  being  willing  to  offer  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  in  committee. 


which  failed  by  a  vote  of  17  to  17,  which 
will  result  in  the  payments  to  the  wheat 
farmers  added  to  the  present  law  in  this 
bill  being  financed  from  the  Treasury  as 
will  be  done  in  the  cotton  and  wheat 
programs.  The  committee  put  the  tax 
on  the  consumer.  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment will  make  this  a  much  more  ac- 
ceptable bill,  and  our  colleagues  will  find 
it  more  acceptable  because  the  con- 
sumers do  not  want  to  be  saddled  with 
this  50-cent  increase. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  just  like  in  all 
fairness  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  I  stated  to  the 
House  the  net  result  of  this  amendment 
of  mine  would  be  just  what  the  net  re- 
sult of  your  amendment  would  have  been. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  that  herein 
I  direct  the  CCC  to  pay  this  50  cents,  as 
in  all  programs  operated  through  that 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  recognize  that,  but  it  will 
still  come  from  the  General  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  it.  In  no  way  can 
it  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  so  that 
it  would  be  a  consumer  tax  or  a  process- 
ing tax  or  anything  else  that  you  might 
want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  also  glad  that  we 
have  an  open  rule  because  I  think  there 
are  other  changes  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever 
to  this  rule  and  will  vote  for  its  adop- 
tion. I  do.  however,  have  reservations 
about  and  objections  to  many  provisions 
of  the  omnibus  bill.  I  think  the  package 
approach  is  wrong.  We  should  have 
considered  these  various  sections  item  by 
item  in  separate  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
and  the  vice  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage  1  were  most  fair 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee hearings  and  in  the  final  determi- 
nation of  the  form  which  the  bill  should 
take. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  many  of  the  objections 
will  be  met  by  some  of  the  amendments 
that  will  be  offered.  I  hope  the  House 
will  consider  favorably  amendments  to 
increase  the  release  price  not  only  of 
wheat  but  also  of  feed  grain.  The  De- 
partment policy  has  worked  a  hardship 
on  the  Midwest  feed  grain  farmers  be- 
cause of  the  low  release  price  of  CCC 
stocks,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will 
consider  amendments  that  will  correct 
this  inequity. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  take 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  came 
across  a  very  interesting  speech  delivered 
last  Friday  in  the  other  body.  It  was 
not  delivered  by  Senator  Dirksen  or  Sen- 
ator Aiken  or  even  Senator  Ellender. 
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It  was  made  by  Senator  Clinton  Ander- 
son, a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
few  brief  excerpts  from  that  speech. 
These  are  Senator  Clinton  Anderson's 
words  and  this  speech  was  made  last 
Friday : 

•  •  *  we  have  over  the  last  30  years  cre- 
ated an  agricultural  program  which  had 
validity  at  the  outset,  but  has  since  blos- 
somed into  absurdity. 

Now  speaking  of  feed  grains,  he  savs 
this: 

The  latest  estimate  I  have  seen  puts  the 
1965  cost  of  the  feed  grain  program  at  $1.6 
billion.  This  is  roughly  $400  million  more 
than  in  1964.  Yet,  the  latest  crop  report 
indicates  an  alltime  high  in  feed  grain  pro- 
duction— hardly  a  success  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  reducing  production  and  low- 
ering Government  costs. 

Further,  Senator  Anderson  said : 
In  its  report  on  the  farm  bill,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  stated  that  the  feed 
grain  legislation  during  the  last  4  years  "has 
reduced  the  feed  grain  stocks  more  than  30 
million  tons  from  the  record  high  85-million- 
ton  level  at  the  end  of  1960  crop-marketing 
seasons.  It  has  kept  Government  costs  down 
from  what  they  would  have  been  if  the 
surplus  had  continued  to  rise." 

This  was  the  House  committee  report. 
This  is  what  Senator  Anderson  says: 
But  that  was  written  before  the  crop  re- 
port   was     released.      The     Judgment     was 
premature. 

Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  about 
wheat: 

The  prospective  wheat  crop — second  high- 
est on  record — is  7  percent  greater  than  1964 
and  16  percent  above  the  average  of  years 
1959-63. 

Here  Senator  Anderson  is  talking 
about  cotton : 

Judging  from  current  cotton  production 
and  use  estimates,  the  carryover  of  cotton 
will  go  up — not  down. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  by  the  support- 
ers of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  how 
It  would  reduce  the  production  of  surpluses, 
cut  Government  cost,  and  maintain  farm 
income.  If  recent  history  is  any  criteria, 
it  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  stated  objectives. 
Furthermore.  It  would  promote  and  expand 
the  very  objectionable  philosophy  of  direct 
Government  payments  to  farmers. 

The  normal  forces  of  the  market  system 
cannot  function  when  a  relative  low  loan 
rate  is  established  and  direct  payments  are 
employed.  Farmers  respond  to  the  total  in- 
centive, not  Just  the  loan  rate.  The  crop 
report  dramatically  reflects  this  fact. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
now  before  the  House  extends  and  expands 
Government  direct  payments  to  farmers  as 
embodied  in  the  current  feed  grain,  cotton, 
and  wheat  programs.  We  have  a  fairly  good 
measure  of  the  results  to  date.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  future  results  will 
be  any  better  than  what  we  have  seen  thus 
far. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  present  cotton 
program  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  claims  made 
for  It  at  the  time  of  its  passage  by  Congress 
last  year.  We  should  recall  that  its  pro- 
ponents said  that,  under  the  program,  con- 
sumption of  cotton  would  increase,  cost  to 
taxpayer  would  decline,  consume  prices  of 
cotton  goods  would  be  lowered,  and  the  up- 
ward trend  In  manmade  fiber  use  would  be 
halted  and  farm  Income  for  cotton  would 
be  maintained.    This  program  has  failed  on 


all  counts.     The  proposal  for  cotton  in  H.R. 
9811  also  will  fall  to  solve  cotton's  problems. 


I  repeat,  my  colleagues,  these  remarks 
were  made  by  Senator  Clinton  Ander- 
.soN.  and  were  made  within  the  past  3 
days.  As  Members  will  recall,  Senator 
Anderson  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Truman  administration.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  greater  authority  in 
this  field  than  he. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  election  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  northern  cities,  and  particularly  the 
group  from  New  England,  always  op- 
posed farm  legislation.  If  one  were  to 
examine  the  record,  one  would  find  the 
lone  voter  for  the  farm  program  in  those 
days  was  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House.    He  would  stand  alone. 

Since  the  time  of  President  Kennedy 
most  of  us  from  the  northern  cities  have 
.supported  the  farm  bills.  When  the  last 
farm  bill  was  passed,  assistance  was 
given  to  our  textile  workers  and  manu- 
facturers. Some  aid  was  given  in  the 
v^ool  program.  Some  assistance  was 
given  in  the  cotton  program. 

I,  for  one.  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
program  now.  but  there  is  a  "hooker" 
in  the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  section  on 
wheat. 

I  do  not  intend,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress this  year,  to  reduce  the  excise  tax 
on  diamonds,  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles,  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on 
jewelry,  and  then  to  put  a  2-cent  tax 
on  bread  so  that  the  housewives  of 
America  will  be  irked  at  each  Member 
of  Congress. 

I  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  CooleyI  which  will  wipe 
out  this  so-called  2-cent  bread  tax. 

I  should  like  to  have  that  spelled  out 
in  the  Record  at  this  time,  so  that  I,  for 
one.  can  go  along  with  the  farm  bill. 

Will  this  stabilize  the  price  of  bread, 
in  order  that  the  farmer  and  in  order 
that  the  baker  cannot  say  that  the  Con- 
gress in  any  way  has  put  an  added  bread 
tax  on  the  housewives  of  America? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  bakers  will  have  no 
excuse  for  increasing  the  price  of  bread 
to  the  consumers  because  of  the  bill. 
With  the  amendment  which  I  will  offer, 
the  bill  will  direct  that  the  funds  be 
paid  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, 50  cents  a  bushel.  It  will  be 
exactly  the  same  situation  we  have  now. 
The  bakers  will  have  no  right  to  squawk 
about  it.  They  ought  to  be  delighted. 
Certainly  the  housewives  should  be  de- 
lighted. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  spelling  that 
out  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  after  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion among  a  good  many  Members 
but  without  any  committee  action,  there 
has  been  an  informal  agreement  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  cotton  section 
which  I  believe  will  greatly  interest  those 
from  the  cotton  growing  areas  but  which 
will  probably  be  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
those  from  other  areas. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  at  least 
a  substantial  number  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  feel  we  should  adopt 
two  amendments,  the  one  which  the 
chairman  just  discussed  and  the  one 
which  I  shall  propose  to  the  cotton 
section. 

The  one  to  the  cotton  section  dees  two 
things  in  an  effort  to  be  fair  to  all  sec- 
tions—the western  section  and  the  east- 
ern section.  It  will  eliminate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  all  of  one's  land  in  cotton 
unless  it  is  done  by  a  cotton  grower  with 
an  allotment.  As  the  bill  now  stands 
anybody  could  come  in  and  get  land  and 
plant  the  whole  place  in  cotton  provided 
he  does  not  take  any  Government  pay- 
ments. This  amendment  will  limit  that 
right  to  those  who  now  have  cotton  allot- 
ments. It  will  keep  a  lot  of  speculators 
out  of  the  program.  It  is  primarily  ap- 
plicable to  the  newer  western  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  working  in  the 
eastern  area,  we  will  provide  for  the 
crossing  of  county  lines  by  the  re^ased 
acres  and  allow  them  to  go  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them.  This  will  answer  the 
objections  of  a  great  many  of  the  cotton- 
growing  areas  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
belt. 

Then  we  will  provide  that  anyone  who 
receives  released  acres  will  only  have  to 
make  one  cut  in  acreage.  He  will  be 
required  to  retire  at  least  15  percent  of 
his  allotment  just  as  any  other  coop- 
erator.  He  will  have  to  make  a  cut  of 
15  percent  on  his  own  allotment,  for 
which  he  will  receive  the  same  pay  as 
any  other  cooperator  receives  and  he 
will  then  be  eligible  to  receive  released 
acres  and  grow  them  and  receive  pay- 
ment at  the  low  rate.  This  support 
which  will  be  11.42  cents  on  the  domestic 
allotment  portion  and  9  cents  on  the 
portion  in  excess  of  65  percent  and  less 
than  85  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  other  phase  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  clarify  the  present 
provision  about  which  there  is  some  con- 
fusion in  making  sales  and  leases  of  al- 
lotments. A  sale  is  a  sale  and  if  made 
will  continue  forever,  but  we  give  author- 
ity to  make  such  sales  for  the  period  of 
4  years,  only.  There  is  a  provision  that 
a  grower  cannot  obtain  more  than  100 
acres  of  allotment  in  addition  to  his 
present  allotment  by  purchase  or  lease. 
These  amendments  do  not  in  my  judg- 
ment give  us  a  perfect  program,  but  they 
greatly  improve  the  program.  I  am  not 
introducing  this  amendment  as  my  own 
but  as  agent  for  the  substantial  group 
who  have  studied  and  worked  on  this 
subject. 


With  those  amendments  it  is  believed 
we  will  have  a  much  more  acceptable 
program  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  we  will  accept  these 
cotton  amendments,  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  When  you 
speak  of  the  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  released  acres  to  be  reap- 
portioned across  county  lines,  do  you 
make  any  provision  for  the  pro  rata  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  we  do  as  to  all 
purchase  or  lease. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Or  take  into 
consideration  the  s'ield? 
Mr.  POAGE.    Yes,  we  do. 
Mr.    JONES    of    Missouri.     In    other 
words,  you  are  not  going  to  let  them  yield 
a  half-acre  production  allotment  to  an 
area  which  produces  a  bale-to-the-acre? 
Mr.  POAGE.    No.    If  you  are  trans- 
ferring from  land  that  was  not  making 
but  half  a  bale  an  acre  to  an  area  where 
they  are  growing  a  bale  an  acre,  you 
would  have  to  buy  twice  as  many  acres 
in  the  low  producing  area  as  you  used  in 
the  high  producing  area. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  say 
"buy"? 

Mr.  POAGE.  When  I  say  "buy"  I 
mean  where  we  are  buying  or  leasing  be- 
cause there  we  are  transferring  acres 
from  one  place  to  another.  You  would 
have  to  buy  twice  as  many  acres  if  you 
were  selling  low  producing  acres. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Thank  you. 
The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson] . 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  this  occasion 
should  pass  without  noting  the  fact  that 
the  setting  for  our  deliberations  today 
is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  a  few 
days  ago  when  we  considered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  namely, 
the  bill  repealing  section  14(b).     Even 
though  at  that  time  we  were  involved  in 
the    field    of    labor-management    rela- 
tions, as  interrelated  as  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  management  are.  that 
bill  was  so  very  narrowly  and  carefully 
constricted  and  drawn  that  you  literally 
could  not  even  offer  a  freedom  of  con- 
science amendment.     But  today  when 
we  are  considering  a  farm  bill,  under  an 
open  rule — and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  an 
open  rule — we  have  wrapped  up  into  one 
great,  big  gaudy  package,  in  7  different 
titles,  every  single  commodity  loan  pro- 
gram that  is  presently  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    And  I  would 
second  what  I  think  was  said  earlier  by 
one  of  the  other  speakers  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  proper  way  to  legislate. 
The  problems  of  the  farmer,  whom  I 
represent    in    Illinois,    the    feed    grain, 
farmer  of  northwest  Illinois,  or  the  stock 
raisers,  are  not  the  problems  of  the  cot- 
ton grower  in  the  Southeast  or  in  the 
Western  United  States.    The  idea  that 
we  have  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of — 
well,  I  do  not  like  the  cotton  part  of  the 
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bill,  but  to  get  something  for  the  feed 
grain  producer,  or  to  get  something  for 
the  wheat  grower,  we  are  going  to  buy 
another  section  or  another  part  of  the 
bill  that  is  not  sound,  that  is  not  wise, 
and  we  do  not  like  it,  but  here  it  is,  the 
big  package,  so  we  have  got  to  take  it 
or  leave  it — that  is  what  we  are  operat- 
ing today  under  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  make  this 
comment,  that  those  of  us  on  the  Rules 
Committee  thought,  after  listening  for 
several  days  to  testimony  before  the 
committee,  that  we  knew  what  was  in 
the  bill.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  here  to- 
day to  hear  the  discussion  under  the 
i-ule  because  apparently  we  did  not  know. 
And  when  I  read,  as  I  did  yesterday,  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  that  proposed 
changes,  dealing  largely  with  the  wheat 
and  cotton  programs,  have  been  worked 
out  in  secret  conferences  in  order  to  pla- 
cate some  opponents,  I  am  now  privi- 
leged to  share  the  secret  and  find  out 
just  what  kind  of  a  bill  it  is  that  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
said  earlier  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  SiskI.  when 
he  said  that  there  ha.'^  been  so  much  pop- 
pycock about  a  bread  tax.  when  there 
has  been  so  much  in  the  nature  of  ac- 
tual fraudulent  misrepresentation,  that 
ho  wants  a  resolution  to  investigate  the 
v.hole  baking  and  milling  indxistry.  that 
I  do  not  have  any  mills  in  my  district, 
I  do  not  have  any  baking  companies,  so 
I  would  suggest,  particularly  for  them, 
but  I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that 
not  all  of  the  bilge  has  been  on  one  side 
of  this  issue.  As  I  have  read  some  of  the 
intemperate  statements  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  some  of  the  remarks  he 
has  made,  I  wonder  if  we  could  couple 
under  that  resolution  a  suggestion  that 
we  investigate  some  of  his  activities,  and 
some  of  the  Federal  moneys  that  have 
b^en  used  to  lobby  for  this  farm  bill: 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  put  forward  his  pet  ideas  and 
notions:  because  I  think  the  resolution 
should  be  broad  cncu'rh  Lo  cover  the 
whole  spectrum. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  pop- 
pycock, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary admitted  0.7  cent  would  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  pound  loaf  of  bread. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  0.7  cent  a 
pound  or  a  2-cents-a-loaf  bread  tax,  but 
that  is  what  this  bill  originally  included 
and  still  includes  as  it  stands  and  Is  be- 
fox-e  us  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  say  that 
I  was  a  little  bit  disturbed  after  listening 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI  when 
he  explained  the  amendment  which  he 
proposes  to  offer,  and  then  said  that  this, 
of  course,  would  satisfy  everybody,  that 
this  ought  to  take  care  of  any  and  all 
objections  to  this  bill.  Believe  me,  any- 
body who  feels  that  way  has  net  read 
the  bill,  has  not  read  the  hearings,  and 
does  not  know  what  is  Involved,  because 
it  is  far  more  than  a  bread  tax. 

To  be  sure,  the  principal  fire  has  been 
aimed  at  this  provision,  and  I  think  it 
was  a  bad  one.    But  there  are  many 


other  things  in  this  bill  that  are  bad. 
Let  me  quote  just  a  sentence  or  two  from 
a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
said  this: 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  we  miist  move 
toward  a  market  price  system  rather  than 
reliance  on  Government-rigged  production 
controls  and  compensatory  payment  pro- 
grams. A  Government  warehouse  Is  not  a 
market. 

That  was  not  Ezra  Taft  Benson  who 
said  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  was  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Truman  administration  who  now  sits 
in  the  other  body. 

And,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  when 
you  consider  that  we  have  spent  some- 
thing like  $6.8  billion  under  the  feed 
grain  portion  of  this  program,  sure,  they 
have  reductions  in  the  tonnage  in  the 
CCC  stocks,  sure,  as  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  said,  they 
have  gone  from  85  million  tons  to  some- 
thing like  50  million  tons.  But,  wait, 
let  us  look  at  the  price  we  have  paid 
and  let  us  consider  whether  or  not  that 
has  been  an  efficient  and  economical  way 
of  reducing  Government  surplus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  if  the  Members 
will  study  this  bill  and  the  hearings  as 
Vv-ell  as  the  report  they  will  be  convinced 
that  in  addition  to  the  bread  tax,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  deficiencies  in  the  cotton 
title  of  this  bill,  that  there  are  other 
sections  as  v^ell  that  must  have  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  before 
we  can  support  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  S^^TH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  like  every  time  one  of  these  farm 
bills  comes  to  the  floor  we  hear  a  great 
discussion  that  is  based  upon  the  gen- 
eral theory  that  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  is  controlled  by  the  price  of  raw 
materials  covered  in  this  bill.  It  is  not 
so,  and  I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you.  We 
heard  three  or  four  times  today  about  the 
bread  tax,  and  there  has  been  a  most  con- 
centrated campaign  for  the  past  month 
claiming  the  bill  includes  a  bread  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  a  little  shopping 
over  the  weekend,  just  like  I  did  2  years 
ago  when  this  bill  came  up,  except  that 
this  time  I  shopped  for  more  articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shopped  for  some  price- 
supported  products  and  also  for  some 
that  are  not  price  supported,  and  I  want 
to  show  you  what  I  bought. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  corn- 
meal.  This  is  the  package  I  bought  2 
years  ago.  The  price  on  it  was  47 
cents.  I  bought  the  identical  brand  over 
the  weekend.  The  price  was  49  cents. 
That  is  5  pounds  of  cornmeal,  pure  corn- 
meal.  It  is  2  cents  higher  but  corn  prices 
to  farmers  have  not  increased. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bought  5  pounds  of  flour. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  5  pounds  of 
flour,  and  on  it  you  will  find  a  price  of  59 
cents.  These  are  price-supported  prod- 
ucts. Both  corn  and  wheat  are  what 
some  people  call  terribly  high  price 
supported  products  that  you  have  been 
hearing  about. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  I  bought  a 
loaf  of  bread  the  day  after  the  wheat 
referendum  had  been  defeated  2  years 


ago.  It  was  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread, 
bought  in  Des  Moines — Colonial  bi-ead — 
a  1-pound  loaf,  a  "big  old-fashioned,  en- 
riched," loaf  of  bread,  for  23  cents.  The 
tag  is  prominently  displayed  on  the  end 
of  the  wrapper. 

I  bought  another  identical  loaf  over 
the  weekend.  During  that  2  years,  there 
has  not  been  any  change  to  millers  in  the 
price  of  wheat. 

I  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  over  the  week- 
end and,  you  know  what  the  price  was 
for  the  identical  bread?  Twenty -five 
cents.  The  price  is  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  end.  This  will  prove  to 
you  that  you  cannot  be  guaranteed  by 
anything  either  in  or  out  of  this  bill  as 
to  what  the  price  of  bread  is  going  to  be 
2  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  about  all 
of  these  statistics  but  I  do  know  what  we 
pay  for  these  items  at  the  grocery  store. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  loaf  of  bread  was  2 
cents  higher  last  weekend  than  it  was  2 
years  ago.  Yet  there  has  not  been  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
miller. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  thought  that  I 
ought  to  look  at  some  other  articles,  and 
I  found  one  that  was  listed  at  69  cents. 
What  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  could 
sell  for  69  cents?  That  is  10  cents  higher 
than  flour  and  20  cents  higher  than  corn- 
meal.  It  is  40  percent  higher  than  corn- 
meal.  It  is  wild  bird  seed,  5  pounds  for 
69  cents.  That  should  help  any  bird  to 
sing.  It  contains  wheat,  millet,  peanut 
centers,  some  buckwheat,  and  a  little  bit 
of  sunflower  seed.  You  have  not  heard 
of  the  Wheat  Users'  Council  complain- 
ing about  the  price  of  birdseed,  contain- 
ing wheat,  have  you?  There  it  is. 
Sixty-nine  cents  for  5  pounds  of  wild 
bird  seed.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would 
be  if  it  were  tame  bird  seed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  another  little 
package  and  it  is  a  multicolored  pack- 
age, a  rather  attractive  blue,  red,  and 
white  package. 

Well,  this  little  5-pound  package  cost 
55  cents.  What  do  you  suppose  that 
would  be?  It  is  cat  litter.  Five  pounds 
for  55  cents.  It  costs  more  to  scratch 
like  a  cat  than  to  eat  hot  biscuits  or  corn- 
bread. 

There  is  another  little  item.  I  did  not 
want  any  part  of  the  country  to  be  dis- 
criminated against,  so  I  thought  I  would 
go  to  Appalachia.  Here  it  is  charcoal. 
That  is  all  it  is,  charcoal,  5  pounds  for 
51  cents.  That  is  not  a  price-supported 
product  but  the  cost  of  5  pounds  for  51 
cents  and  that  is  more  than  the  cost  of  5 
pounds  of  cornmeal. 

Well,  you  know,  I  thought  we  ought  to 
get  down  to  earth,  so  I  bought  something 
that  was  69  cents  that  was  really  down 
to  earth  because  all  it  is — is  earth.  It 
is  "Green  Thumb"  potting  soil,  5  pounds 
for  69  cents;  cornmeal  was  49  cents  for 
5  pounds  but  if  you  want  the  plain  dirt.  5 
pounds  costs  you  69  cents.  Corn  is  not 
just  dirt  cheap,  it  is  cheaper  than  dirt. 
If  a  farmer  got  a  penny  out  of  that  bag 
of  dirt,  I  will  eat  all  of  the  turnpike  from 
here  to  Chicago. 

I  thought  I  should  see  what  is  going 
to  the  dogs,  so  I  bought  5  pounds  of  dog- 
food.  What  do  you  suppose  that  cost? 
Seventy-three  cents  for  Gaines  New  Dog 
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Meal.  Seventy-three  cents— 50  percent 
more  than  it  costs  for  cornmeal.  It  costs 
more  for  dogfood  than  human  food  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  ,*»,«, 
You  have  not  heard  of  any  of  these 
protest  groups  protesting  the  price  of 
dogfood,  have  you?  Maybe  I  should 
form  one.  I  have  three  of  them— at 
least,  that  was  at  the  last  count. 

Then,  I  see  my  friends  from  Kentucky 
on  the  front  row.  I  figured  they  would 
be  there,  so  I  got  something  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  only  2^A  pounds,  but  it  is 
89  cents— that  is  30  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  just  chunks  of  hickory  wood— 2^4 
pounds  for  89  cents. 

I  thought  I  al.so  should  get  something 
produced  by  the  folks  in  New  Jersey.  I 
got  a  big  bargain  package  at  $1.15.  You 
know  you  get  more  if  you  get  a  bigger 
family-size  package.  This  is  a  10-pound 
package  for  $1.15,  the  same  price  as 
flour,  and  it  is  17  percent  more  per  pound 
than  for  cornmeal. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  would  cost 
that  much?  I  had  to  wrap  some  plastic 
around  it.  You  will  know  why  in  a  min- 
ute. It  is  a  nice  big  bargain  package.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  some  very  luscious  food 
to  cost  that  much!  What  do  you  sup- 
pose, it  is?  It  is  cow  manure.  It  is  just 
plain,  old  unadulterated  cow  manure.  A 
shopper  complains  about  80  cents  per 
gallon  for  milk  but  who  has  complained 
about  the  price  of  cow  manure? 

You   people   from   New   Jersey   have 
something  by  the  tail  here,  and  may  not 
know  it.    If  any  of  you  doubt  that  it  is 
the  real  McCoy,  take  a  whiff  of  it.   Surely 
no  one  from  New  Jersey  will  complain 
about,  for  instance,  the  price  of  corn  or 
wheat  when  you  are  receiving  that  kind 
of  money  for  your  product.    This  leads 
me  to  ask  if  our  dairy  farmers  should  re- 
evaluate which  end  of  their  production  is 
the  by-product.   In  view  of  this  price  for 
that  stuff  the  Republicans  tried  to  sell 
last  vear  during  the  campaign,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  had  a  million-dollars  left 
over.    So,  while  eating  your  hot  biscuits 
on  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  ne.st  win- 
ter, and  complaining  about  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn,  you  can  think  what  it 
would  be  like  if  you  could  just  afford  to 
be  a  cat.  if  you  could  eat  like  a  dog,  or 
if  you  could  afford  to  be  a  canary  or  if 
you  could  really  live  high  on  the  hog,  and 
could  afford  10  pounds  of  manure. 

Anyway  this  should  prove  that  the 
price'one  pays  in  the  grocery  store  is  not 
controlled  by  the  price  of  the  raw  prod- 
uct included  in  this  bill.  And  consumers 
councils  that  alleged  tliis  just  have  not 
been  shoiwing  lately. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  .Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  have  been  so  well  entertained  for  a 
few  minutes,  I  would  suggest  that  per- 
haps v;e  ought  to  go  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  investigate  the  matter  if 
they  are  getting  such  healthy  prices  for 
the  products  that  we  saw  displayed  here. 
I  would  first  of  all  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley]  for  his  in- 
troductory remarks  in  which  he  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  would 
have  an  open  rule.    He  referred  to  the 


fact  that  some  amendments  would  be 
offered  which  I  think  we  all  agree  will 
improve  the  bill.  I  would  feel  the  at- 
mosphere is  one  that  would  be  in  favor 
of  acceptmg  amendments  to  make  this  a 
better  bill. 

I  live  in  a  feed  grain  area  where  we 
are  livestock  farmers.    We  have  a  dairy 
herd  on  our  farm.    I  never  sell  any  grain, 
and  every  pound  of  grain  and  hay  that 
we  raise  we  feed  on  the  farm.    I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  feed  gi-ain 
section  of  this  bill  and  the  dairy  section. 
But  I  want  to  relate  a  little  history  of 
this  feed  grain  legislation  and  point  out 
that  at  the  time  the  first  feed  grain  bill 
was  presented  to  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
had  always  been  an  advocate  of  high 
supports,  to  our  amazement  came  in  with 
a  bill  setting  the  support  at  74  percent  of 
parity.    He  then  requested  the  author- 
ity under  the  law  to  sell  CCC  surplus 
stocks  at  levels  below  the  support  prices, 
and  his  theory  was  that  with  this  club 
he  could  drive  the  farmers  into  that  pro- 
gram.    It  so  happens  that  some  of  us 
do  not  have  a  feed  grain  base  on  our 
farm  and  we  could  not  be  in  the  program 
if  we  wanted  to  be.   But  we  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  damage  done  under  such  a 
procedure.     I  do  hope  in  the  delibera- 
tions today,  the  committee  will  favorably 
consider  some  amendments  to  the  bill 
that  will  require  a  release  price  at  a  lit- 
tle higher  level— and  I  am  not  asking 
for  anything  unreasonable — not  only  on 
wheat  but  also  on  feed  grains. 

The  thing  that  farmers  such  as  myself 
have  been  faced  with— I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about— is  the  fact  that  the 
corporation     farmer     that     everybody 
screams  about  can  go  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  he  can  buy  grain 
cheaper  than  I  can  raise  it.   He  can  feed 
cattle  in  a  huge  feed  lot  in  competition 
v/ith  me  and  can  make  money  because 
his  feed  is  bought  below   the  support 
price.    He  can  put  his  finished  product 
in  the  packing  plant  and  make  money 
while  I  have  my  costs  that  are  fixed  and 
cannot  compete  with  him.   This  has  been 
a  devastating  thing  to  the  Midwest.    I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    himself   has   demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  what  I  say.    He  has  al- 
ways stated  that  cheap  feed  means  cheap 
livestock,   and   yet  he   has  made   feed 
cheap    by    the    use    of    this    authority 
granted  to  him.    I  wish  to  further  point 
out  that  by  virtue  of  this  fact,  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  make  a  go  of  it  on 
the  family  farms  have  been  competing 
with    the    Government   of   the   United 
States.    If  we  increase  the  release  prices 
a  little  bit,  the  Government  will  be  bet- 
ter off  and  we  will  be  better  off. 

The  Secretary  himself  since  last  faJ 
has  changed  a  little  on  the  policy.  He 
has  allowed  some  fluctuation  in  the  mar- 
ket by  holding  CCC  stocks  at  about  105 
percent  of  loan  price.  He  has  been  more 
cautious  in  his  conduct  and  as  a  result 
prices  have  increased  a  little,  the  CCC 
has  acquired  less  stocks,  and  livestock 
prices  have  improved.  He  himself  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  what  I  say. 
I  believe  the  law  should  require  that 
the  Secretary  operate  in  that  manner  in 
the  future. 


I  believe  the  atmosph*..e  here  on  the 
floor  is  and  should  be  one  of  listening  to 
one  another  and  yielding  a  little  here 
and  there.  That  has  been  demonstrated 
by  what  our  good  chairman  said.  I  hope, 
as  we  go  through  our  deliberations,  we 
can  make  a  forward  step. 

I  would  further  urge  this  House  to 
think  about  the  wisdom  of  the  words  of 
our  colleague  in  the  other  body,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture  [Mr. 
Anderson]  who  has  been  one  of  the 
soundest  farm  advocates  over  a  period  of 
years  that  I  know  of.  In  remarks  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  week.  Senator 
Anderson  offered  the  following  advice: 


Based  on  the  facts.  It  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive that  we  take  a  real  look  at  the  current 
and  proposed  price  support  and  adjustment 
program  for  agriculture.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pour  out  billions  of  dollars  annually 
for  programs  that  are  aggravating  the  situa- 
tion rather  than  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  overproduction.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  we  must  move  toward  a  market- 
price  system  rather  than  reliance  on  Govern- 
ment-rigged production  controls  and 
compensatory  payment  programs.  A  Gov- 
ernment warehouse  is  not  a  market. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  I  disagree 
most  heartily  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee, when  he  said,  "we  must  not  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  make  prices  so  high 
the  programs  become  unworkable." 

I  would  point  out  that  in  1964  the 
parity  level  of  income  was  75  percent  of 
parity,  the  lowest  since  the  depression 
years.    It  is  too  low. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  our  good  chairman  is  that  I  hope 
the  colloquy  will  nail  down  and  clearly 
indicate  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
relative  to  the  assignment  of  a  base  to  a 
farm.  I  operate  440  acres.  Because  of  a 
rotation  practice  my  son  in  this  opera- 
tion lost  his  base  in  the  year  1959-60  on 
160  acres  of  land  on  which  feed  grains 
had  been  raised  for  100  years.  To  this 
day.  he  does  not  have  a  single  base  acre. 
I  believe  that  is  because  of  arbitrary 
decisions  on  the  part  of  a  local  commit- 
tee, but  I  believe  we  should  write  into 
plain  language  what  we  mean  and  what 
we  expect. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  pri- 
vately about  this.  I  am  sure  he  will 
assist  in  getting  some  language  in  the  bill 
to  do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  quite  a  battle  has  raged  around 
the  country  over  whether  the  price  of 
bread  has  gone  up  in  the  past  year  or 
not;  that  is,  has  there  been  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  price  of  bread  resulting 
from  the  bread  tax  bill  the  Congress 
passed  a  year  ago?    Secretary  Freeman 
has  denied  that  bread  prices  are  up.   The 
statistics  of  his  own  Department  indicate 
they  are  up.     The  argument  ought  to 
end  here  and  now.    The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  very  kindly  just  gave 
us  visible  proof  that  bread  prices  are  up. 
They  are  up  2  cents  a  loaf  over  last  year. 
As  we  consider  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in- 
dicated he  will  offer,  to  provide  for  a 
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general  revenue  financing  on  the  pro- 
posed 50  cents  hike  in  certificate  value, 
let  us  remember  that  the  bread  tax  bill 
which  helped  to  force  up  the  price  of 
Neal  Smith's  bread  will  still  be  in  effect 
whether  the  amendment  is  accepted  or 
not.  The  value  of  the  present  bread  tax. 
by  Secretary  PYeeman's  own  figures, 
comes  to  more  than  1  cent  for  each 
p)oimd  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  price  to  the  miller  has  not  increased 
one  penny  per  bushel  because  at  the  time 
the  certificate  cost  was  added,  the  market 
price  was  reduced  by  the  same  amount. 
The  price  to  the  miller  has  not  increased 
and  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  has 
not  been  caused  by  the  certificate  pro- 
vision that  was  added  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  GISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SISK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  <H.  Res.  527.  Rept.  No.  803). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

H.  Res.  327 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  rhall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  rerolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9567)  to  strengthen  the  educational  re- 
sources of  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  students 
In  postsecondary  and  higher  education. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT    OP 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9811.  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY]  will  be  recognized  for  2'2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  DacueI  will  be  recognized  for  2^2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  now  H.R. 
9811,  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  considered  in  this  89th 
Congress.  I  shall  discuss  its  purposes 
and  provisions  briefly,  in  the  thought 
that  this  may  be  helpful  to  Members,  as 
the  debate  begins. 

I  announced  earlier,  during  consider- 
ation of  the  rule,  that  certain  amend- 
ments would  be  offered  to  the  wheat  and 
cotton  titles  of  the  bill,  with  the  view  to 
removing  controversy  and  to  enable  the 
House  to  approve  this  legislation  by  a 
substantial  vote. 

The  amendment  to  the  wheat  title 
will  eliminate  the  so-called  "bread  tax" 
issue.  The  amendments  to  the  cotton 
title  will  remove  some  objectionable  fea- 
tures with  respect  to  the  program  for 
this  important  crop.  We  shall  discuss 
these  amendments  in  detail  as  the  de- 
bate here  progresses. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9811  incorporates 
the  successful  features  of  past  programs 
and  draws  on  new  proposals  in  a  deter- 
mined and  comprehensive  effort  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  farmers,  consumers, 
and  taxpayers. 

Gains  have  been  achieved  in  agricul- 
ture in  recent  years,  but  farmers  still 
find  themselves  lagging  behind  as  other 
segments  of  the  economy  move  upward 
during  these  most  prosperous  times. 

In  opening  the  discussions  on  these 
proposals  which  seek  to  build  on  suc- 
cessful farm  provisions  of  the  past,  it  is 
fitting  to  review  accomplishments 
achieved  from  legislation  in  recent  years. 

The  grain  surplus  is  disappearing — 
down  more  than  one-third  from  the  4.5- 
billion  bushel  peak  at  the  end  of  the 
1960  crop  marketing  season. 

Government  wheat  costs  are  down — 
more  than  $300  million  less  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  than  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Parm  wheat  income  is  up — combined 
crop  value  and  income  for  the  past  4 
years  totals  nearly  $4.4  billion  more  than 
the  1960  level. 

Consumers  continue  to  enjoy  food 
abundance — only  18.5  percent  of  the 
average  family's  take-home  pay  is  spent 
for  food,  less  than  last  year  and  consid- 
erably less  than  a  few  years  ago. 

Parm  exports  are  at  record  levels — 
more  than  $6  billion  last  year  and  at 
least  as  high  this  year. 

Overall  farm  income  is  up — net  income 
in  1965  will  be  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1953. 

These  are  notable  accomplishments 
which  are  established  facts.  They  can- 
not be  denied  by  those  who  find  fault 


with  all  efforts  to  help  agriculture  and 
who  continue  to  raise  doubts  concern- 
ing every  proposal  advanced  to  consoli- 
date these  gains. 

While  these  advances  are  gratifying 
and  point  the  way  hopefully  to  increas- 
ing betterment  in  the  future,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  sad  truth  of  the  continuing 
erosion  of  the  farmer's  position  relative 
to  the  remainder  of  the  economy.  He  is 
further  away  from  a  parity  income  than 
he  was  15  years  ago  even  though  the  Na- 
tion has  been  enjoying  increasingly  pros- 
perous times. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  earn  a  decent  hourly  wage.  In 
fact,  the  farmer  in  1964  averaged  about 
$1.05  per  hour  in  providing  this  coun- 
try with  the  abundance  it  enjoys.  This 
is  below  the  national  minimum  wage  and 
far  less  than  the  $2.60  per  hour  earned 
by  industrial  workers. 

Even  though  farm  prices  have  moved 
upward  from  their  low  levels  of  a  few- 
years  ago.  farm  prices  in  1964  were  15 
percent  less  than  they  were  17  years  ago. 
What  other  major  industry  in  this  coun- 
try has  suffered  an  overall  price  decline 
of  this  magnitude  since  the  late  1940's. 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  rising  level  of 
farm  debt.  Caught  in  the  tightening 
cost-price  squeeze,  the  farmer  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  increase  his  gross  income 
is  forced  to  go  further  and  further  into 
debt  as  he  seeks  ways  to  increase  his 
efficiency.  In  the  past  decade,  farm 
debt  has  doubled  and  since  1960  has  in- 
creased by  50  percent.  This  reduces  the 
margin  of  economic  resources  that  he  can 
draw  on  and  makes  him  increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  any  further  decline  in  the  farm 
price  level. 

Parm  commodity  programs  which  the 
omnibus  bill  would  improve  and 
strengthen  are  the  barrier  against  a 
catastrophic  drop  in  farm  income.  The 
programs  included  in  the  bill  encompass 
commodities  and  farm  output  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  that  account  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  yearly  gross  farm  in- 
come. This  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  the 
decision  that  the  Congress  must  make  on 
these  proposals.  Every  study  made  of 
the  impact  on  farm  income  if  farm  com- 
modity programs  were  eliminated  points 
to  a  drastic  drop  with  net  income  sliced 
at  least  in  half. 

Most  of  us  from  farm  areas  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  significance  of  farm  com- 
modity programs  not  only  for  agriculture 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  many  of  you 
who  represent  metropolitan  areas  are 
also  aware  of  the  stake  your  constitu- 
ents have  in  maintaining  an  economi- 
cally healthy  agriculture  to  assure  con- 
tinuing abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  commodity  programs  are  a  part 
of  the  price  we  pay  for  abundance.  And 
this  price  cannot  be  measured  solely  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Would  any  of  us  put 
a  price  on  starvation?  In  the  time  of 
man,  no  nation  has  matched  the  volume 
and  variety  of  food  available  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens at  a  reasonable  cost  in  relation  to 
income.  In  many  countries,  food  alone 
takes  as  much  as  50  percent  of  each  in- 
dividual's income.    In  many  other  na- 


tions, an  ample  food  supply  is  but  a 
dream  for  the  future. 

So  to  consumers,  abundance  means  an 
ample  and  reasonably  priced  food  sup- 
ply. But  what  does  abundance  mean  to 
farmers?  Without  some  form  of  market 
protection,  it  means  distressed  prices  be- 
cause abundance  requires  just  a  little  bit 
more  than  is  actually  needed.  For  every 
1-percent  increase  in  farm  production 
beyond  needs,  prices  fall  by  a  much 
larger  percentage.  This  circumstance, 
if  permitted,  would  doom  the  family 
farmer  whose  thin  resources  would  soon 
be  exhausted  in  the  struggle  to  meet  his 
living  and  production  costs  with  con- 
stantly decreasing  prices  for  the  things 
he  produced. 

Every  Instinct  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  family  farmers  is  to  pro- 
duce even  though  the  end  result  of  abun- 
dant production  comes  out  of  the  farm- 
er's hide.  Most  other  segments  of  the 
economy  have  better  control  of  their  out- 
put and  are  conditioned  to  keeping  it  in 
line  with  needs  at  a  price  returning 
ample  profits.  Would  it  be  desirable  in 
the  national  interest  to  govern  our  food 
supply  in  this  same  fashion? 

Yet,  should  the  family  farm  pass  into 
oblivion  as  well  it  might  without  ad- 
equate income  safeguards,  farming  would 
become  a  corporate  enterprise  with  much 
tighter  control  on  agricultural  output. 
By  its  very  nature,  a  corporate  enter- 
prise's every  instinct  is  to  make  a  profit. 
And  this  is  proper  in  the  free  enterprise 
system.    Without  a  doubt,  this  kind  of 
a  farming  structure  would  be  geared  to 
a  production  level  designed  primarily  to 
maintain    a    normal    profit    over    cost. 
Agricultural     abundance    as    we     have 
known  it  would  also  pass  into  oblivion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  practicality  from 
every  standpoint  to  preserve  our  present 
farming  structure.  There  are  some  who 
would  experiment  with  our  future  food 
supply  imder  the  guise  of  freeing  farm- 
ers from  some  imagined  bondage.  There 
is  no  worse  bondage  than  the  bankruptcy 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family 
farmers  face  without  the  assistance  the 
Government  provides  just  as  it  does  for 
other  segments  of  our  economy  through 
tariffs,  mail  subsidies,  minimum  wages, 
fair  working  conditions,  and  countless 
others. 

Most  of  us  are  unwilling  to  gamble  ;n 
so  vital  an  area  of  national  requisite  as 
our  food  supply— just  as  we  are  unwilling 
to  gamble  on  the  dream  of  peace  by  strip- 
ping our  military  structure  as  a  measure 
of  reducing  Government  costs.    We  have 
constant  dramatic  reminders  of  the  es- 
sential need  for  national  preparedness. 
Pood  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation.     Yet,   because 
aericulture  has  always  responded  to  the 
demands  placed  upon  it  in  times  of  peace 
and  times  of  national  emergency,  dare 
we  assume  that  it  can  be  allowed  to  drift 
into  an  uncertain  future  and  still  retain 
its  producing  capabilities?     We  cannot 
shirk   our   obligation   in   providing   the 
basis  for  a  strong  and  healthy  agriculture 
for  the  future. 

Even  though  all  consumers  have  an  es- 
sential stake  in  a  continuing  adequate 
level  of  food  and  fiber,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  are  closely  tied  to  the  wel- 


fare of  the  farmer.    These  are  the  con- 
sumers  who   provide   the   services   and 
work  in  the  factories  to  make  the  goods 
and  equipment  farmers  need  each  year 
to  produce  crops  and  livestock.    Farm- 
ers spend  more  than  $40  billion  a  year 
for  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  oil  and 
gas,  rubber  and  steel  goods,  and  many 
other  products,  countless  services  and 
items  needed  for  family  living.    Farm 
buying  power  reaches  every  section  of 
this  Nation  for  goods  and  services,  and 
its  influence  on  the  national  economy  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  rural  areas.    Fre- 
quently, those  of  you  who  live  in  metro- 
politan areas  overlook  this  significant 
interrelationship  in  your  annoyance  over 
rising  food  costs  which  are  laid  on  the 
farmer's    doorstep.     Of    course,    food 
prices  have  gone  up  in  recent  years,  but 
the  onus  should  not  be  put  on  farmers. 
Average    expenditures    per    person    for 
food  in  the  United  States  increased  by 
$105    from    1950    to    1964.      Marketing 
firms— that  is,  the  people  and  businesses 
operating  between  the  farm  fields  and 
the  retail  food  counter— received  $104  of 
the  $105  added  consmner  expenditure. 
Farmers  received  only  $1  of  the  added 
$105  cost. 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  basic 
facts  pointing  to  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  our  national  life  and  the  many 
compelling  rgaspns  for  a  continued  vig- 
orous faq^f'prdgram  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  modem  day  farming.    In  this 
spirit  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture fashioned  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
giving    recognition    to   the    interest   of 
farmer  and  consumer  and  to  their  mu- 
tual  interest    as   taxpayers.    We    have 
been  working  since  January  developing 
this  legislation.    No  farm  bill  ever  re- 
ceived more  thorough  consideration. 

It  will  cut  Government  costs,  main- 
tain farm  income,  and  keep  food  and 
fiber  at  abundant  reasonable  prices.    It 
will  meet  these  objectives  with  provisions 
that    seek    a    middle    ground    bridging 
across  the  diverse  interests  that  always 
prevail   in   anv   consideration   of   farm 
legislation.    The  committee,  in  drawing 
upon    the    many    suggestions    offered, 
screened  some  objectionable  features  out 
of   the   administration's   proposal,   and 
modified  others  to  a  more  intermediate 
position  among  the  confiicting  interests 
represented  at  the  hearings.    We  have 
not    nor  will  we  ever,  reach  the  mii- 
leni'um  when  all  are  completely  satisfied 
with  legislative  proposals  on  agriculture. 
The  bill  however,  does,  in  general,  pro- 
vide a  practical  and  workable  answer  to 
the   more   pressing    agricultural    prob- 
lems. ,        .  ...   . 
The  strength  of  the  omnibus  diH  is 
that  it  draws  heavily  on  features  that 
have  been  tested  during  the  past  few 
years  and  have  been  proven  undeniably 
successful.    It ''Will  continue  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  grain  surplus  with  improve- 
ment in  income  for  farmers  who  produce 
these    crops.    It    will    move    toward    a 
lowering  of  the  cotton  surplus  with  modi- 
fied features  borrowed  from  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs.    It  will  give 
dairy  farmers  in  the  major  milkshed 
areas  an  opportunity  to  cut  down  on  their 
surplus  milk  production  which  returns 
barely  enough  to  pay  these  costs.    It  of- 


fers a  comprehensive  approach  to  longer 
term  cropland  retirement  at  a  lower  cost 
than  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain  and 
cotton  programs.  Tied  to  this,  is  the  op- 
portunity to  broaden  the  use  of  farm- 
land to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  ex- 
panding urban  population  for  more  open 
space  and  recreational  areas.  It  will 
continue  the  wool  program  which  has 
worked  well  for  more  than  a  decade. 


FEED    GRAINS 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  feed  grain 
program  has  met  the  test  of  time  and  is 
working.  Feed  surpluses  are  receding 
and  carryover  stocks  going  into  the  1965 
crop  marketing  year  will  be  down  to  55 
million  tons,  the  smallest  since  1957  and 
down  more  than  35  percent  from  the 
record  level  of  85  million  tons  at  the  end 
of  the  1960  crop  marketing  season. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  some 
can  challenge  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  in  light  of  the  dramatic  shift 
in  the  feed  grain  situation.  The  sur- 
plus is  down,  farm  income  from  feed 
grains  is  up,  market  prices  are  higher, 
and  exports  are  increasing  without  a 
Government  subsidy.  Goverrunent  costs 
have  been  much  less  than  if  the  surplus 
had  continued  to  build  up  as  in  the 
1950's. 

Critics  certainly  cannot  ignore  the  tre- 
mendous production  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion's feed  grain  farms.    More  than  the 
equivalent  of  1  year's  plantings  of  feed 
grains  has  been  held  out  of  production 
during  the  5  years  of  the  program.    If 
planted,  this  acreage  coupled  with  the 
rising    trend    in    yields    would    have 
swamped    us    in    feed    grains.    Market 
prices  would  have  been  lower,  the  sur- 
plus and  Government  costs  would  have 
been   higher   and   the   stability   of   the 
livestock    and    poultry    industry    would 
have  been  seriously  threatened  by  the 
stimulus    for    overproduction    from    an 
ever  increasing  supply  of  feed  grains  at 
a  lower  and  lower  price. 

Yet  some  urge  a  return  to  the  program 
of  the  late  fifties  or  even  worse  to  a 
program  providing  less  price  protection 
to  feed  grain  producers.    The  committee 
rejected  this  philosophy  and  approved 
with  some  modifications  the  basic  pro- 
visions   now    in    effect.    Price    support 
would  be  in  a  range  from  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  corn  (with  comparable 
levels  for  the  other  feed  grains).    This 
would  permit  support  prices  around  cur- 
rent  levels.    Participants   by   diverting 
acreage  feed  grain  production  to  con- 
servation uses  would  continue  to  receive 
payments  in  kind  to  maintain  income. 
A  part  of  the  price  support  would  be  in 
payment  form  to  allow  the  marketplace 
to  set  prices. 

WHEAT 

The  wheat  certificate  program  has 
been  severely  criticized,  but  during  its 
first  year  of  operation  it  has  clearly  ac- 
compUshed  its  objectives.  Farm  income 
from  wheat  has  been  maintained  at 
about  the  level  of  recent  years.  Gov- 
ernment wheat  program  costs  have  been 
reduced.  Further  inroads  have  been 
made  in  the  wheat  surplus.  Retail 
wheat  product  prices  have  remained 
stable.  Profits  of  the  major  flour  mill- 
ers and  bakery  concerns  in  most  in- 
stances are  higher  during  the  period  of 
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certificate   program    than    immediately 
before  it. 

The  wheat  certificate  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  give  wheat  farmers  a  much 
deserved  raise  in  their  price.  As  ap- 
proved by  our  committee,  it  would  do 
this  by  returning  some  of  the  cost  to  the 
marketplace.  Under  the  amendment  I 
shall  offer,  the  cash  of  this  raise  for  pro- 
ducers will  be  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Both  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the 
legal  resale  provisions  for  Government- 
owned  grains  would  not  be  changed  by 
the  bill.  It  would  be  continued  at  105 
percent  of  the  support  price  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges.  Under  past  pro- 
grams, this  provision  has  worked  well 
and  permitted  a  substantial  movement 
of  surplus  grain  into  use  while  farm 
prices  have  moved  upward.  It  is  unwise 
to  tinker  with  a  provision  that  has 
worked  successfully.  Furthermore,  the 
basic  changes  in  both  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  remove  the  Government 
further  from  the  price  setting  role,  thus 
lessening  the  need  to  be  concerned  about 
this  provision. 

COTTON 

Rising  cotton  surpluses  demand  im- 
mediate and  forceful  action.  There  is 
discouragingly  little  agreement  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  The  cotton  pro- 
visions basically  adapt  the  successful 
features  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  in  meeting  the  dual  problem 
of  too  much  production  and  the  need  to 
maintain  farm  income. 

Cotton  farmers  could  divert  acreage 
from  cotton  program  and  receive  vai-ying 
payments  to  maintain  their  incomes. 
Those  farmers  who  want  to  grow  cot- 
ton at  world  price  level  could  do  so  just 
as  the  feed  grain  and  v/heat  farmers  have 
been  able  to  make  this  choice  under  the 
voluntary  programs  for  these  crops. 

Cotton  users  could  buy  domestic  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  as  foreign  mer- 
chants and  processors,  thus  continuing 
the  one-price  sy.stem  established  in  1964. 
This  system  removed  the  inequity  under 
which  the  textile  industiy  has  operated 
since  1956.  Under  the  one-price  ar- 
rangement, U.S.  manufacturers  are  using 
substantially  more  cotton  than  in 
1963-64. 

A  reduction  in  surplus  stocks  through 
reduced  plantings  and  increased  domes- 
tic consumption  and  exports  would  re- 
sult in  lower  Government  costs  for  the 
cotton  program.  Without  some  change 
in  the  current  program,  the  cotton  sur- 
plus can  be  expected  to  rise  substantially 
and  Government  costs  skyrocket. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  cropland  adjustment  program 
would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  these 
commodity  programs.  It  would  concen- 
trate on  a  longer  term  retirement  of 
land  than  would  be  possible  under  the 
yearly  commodity  programs.  In  return 
for  the  longer  term  contract,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  retire  the  acreage  at  a 
lower  cost. 

However,  there  are  other  attractive 
features  in  this  program.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  means  for  older  farmers  near 
retirement  to  continue  to  live  on  their 
farms  with  an  income.  It  would  offer 
a  basis  for  other  farmers  to  shift  their 
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land  resources  into  new  ventures,  such 
as  recreation  or  wildlife  farming. 

It  recognizes  the  expanded  need  for 
land  and  open  space  for  our  urban  popu- 
lation and  would  enable  cities  and  towns 
to  work  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  acquiring  land^for  recreational  and 
other  purposes. 

DAIRY 

The  dairy  provisions  would  enable 
dairymen  to  cut  their  production  in 
Federal  milk  marketing  areas  without 
suffering  a  proportionate  cut  in  their 
share  of  the  fluid  market.  It  would  re- 
lieve them  of  the  necessity  of  pushing 
their  production  higher  to  maintain 
gross  return  as  they  now  must  do  under 
the  blend  price  system.  They  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle,  as  production 
goes  up  the  blend  price  goes  lower. 

Under  these  provisions,  they  would  be 
paid  the  higher  fluid  price  for  their  share 
of  the  fluid  market  in  an  area.  Their 
incomes  would  improve  as  they  could 
eliminate  uneconomic  production.  To 
the  extent  uneconomic  production  is 
eliminated,  the  surplus  dairy  product 
purchasing  under  the  price-support  op- 
eration would  be  reduced. 

WOOL 

The  wool  program  which  has  operated 
successfully  for  more  than  a  decade 
would  be  continued  by  this  legislation. 
The  only  basic  change  would  raise  the 
minimum  level  of  support  to  77  percent 
of  parity  from  the  current  60  percent 
minimum.  Based  on  current  parity,  this 
would  be  64-1  cents  per  pound.  The 
support  level  for  wool  has  been  62  cents 
per  pound  since  the  program  started  in 
1955.  As  the  parity  price  for  wool  has 
steadily  increased,  this  support  price  has 
been  a  declining  percentage  of  the  par- 
ity price— from  106  percent  in  1955  to 
74  percent  in  June  1965.  The  higher 
minimum  support  level  would  provide 
a  support  price  reflecting  increases  in 
parity  prices  and  help  cover  higher  pro- 
duction costs. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Other  provisions  would  expand  the 
farmer  certification  of  compliance  with 
the  acreage  provisions  of  various  pro- 
grams which  have  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully on  a  pilot  basis  for  the  past  2 
years.  It  would  reduce  administrative 
costs.  The  present  authority  permitting 
tobacco  growers  to  lease  their  allotments 
to  other  farmers  would  be  continued. 
The  'boiled  peanut"  exemption  in  the 
definition  of  peanuts  in  the  acreage  al- 
lotment, marketing  quota  and  price  sup- 
port programs  would  be  made  perma- 
nent. 

We  need  more  specific  information  and 
guidelines  as  to  the  income  position  of 
farmers  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Dramatic  changes  have  taken 
place  in  agriculture  since  World  War  IT 
period.  Overall  productivity  of  farms 
has  risen  sharply  and  may  be  offsetting 
a  part  of  the  farm  price  decline  regis- 
tered during  the  past  several  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  farm  costs  have  gone 
up  and  this  is  shown  by  lower  net  farm 
income  over  the  years.  Yet,  per  farm 
income  is  up  reflecting  the  fewer  number 
of  farmers.  All  of  these  factors  and 
others  such  as  rising  farm  debts  must  be 


pulled  together  into  a  combined  ap- 
praisal of  where  the  farmer  stands  in  our 
growing  economy.  This  act  provides  for 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  parity  income 
position  of  farmers  leading  to  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  development  of  a 
specific  income  formula. 

CONCLUSION 

The  provisions  of  this  act  will  main- 
tain or  increase  farm  income  while  at 
the  same  time  moving  toward  lower  Gov- 
ernment program  costs.  It  will  not  go  as 
far  in  either  direction  as  might  be  desir- 
able but  this  has  been  governed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  many  confiicting 
interests  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
act. 

Costs  attributed  to  the  4-year  life  of 
this  legislation  have  been  inflated  by 
some.  There  was  an  attempt  to  include 
in  the  cost  of  this  legislation  the  Public 
Law  480  cost  for  these  commodities, 
which  clearly  is  not  involved.  The  crop- 
land adjustment  program  costs  for  the 
4-year  period  were  put  at  between  $3.5 
and  $5  billion  in  a  well-circulated  state- 
ment. The  4-year  cost  would  be  less 
than  $1.5  billion  and  this  expenditure 
would  represent  only  about  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  diverting  the  same  acreage 
imder  the  annual  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  programs.  The  cotton  provisions 
would  make  a  start  toward  reducing  the 
cotton  surplus.    This  would  save  money. 

Of  course,  these  programs  cost  money 
and  the  costs  should  be  reduced.  This 
is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  But  let 
us  be  realistic.  We  cannot  cut  agricul- 
ture off  and  expect  to  survive.  Increas- 
ing productivity  which  provides  the  farm 
abundance  so  vital  to  consumers  would 
destroy  farming  as  we  know  it.  We  can- 
not return  to  the  programs  of  the  1950's 
with  falling  farm  income,  lower  prices, 
and  bigger  surpluses.  During  the  4  crop 
years  1957  through  1960,  the  grain  sur- 
plus increased  by  nearly  1.5  billion 
bushels.  During  the  past  4  years,  it  has 
dropped  by  1.6  billion  bushels,  farm  in- 
come is  higher,  prices  are  up.  There  can 
be  little  argument  as  to  the  better  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  yield  later  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
discuss  the  separate  sections  and  then  I 
may  have  some  closing  remarks. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  9811.  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

As  the  debate  proceeds  on  this  very 
comprehensive — and  I  might  add.  very 
expensive — bill,  I  think  the  House  will 
find  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  contradictory  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  before  this  body  in 
some  time. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  another  omni- 
bus bill.  It  has  provisions  dealing  with 
dairy  products,  wheat,  feed  grains,  wool, 
cotton,  land  retirement,  boiled  peanuts, 
tobacco,  and  parity  studies.  It  consists 
of  54  pages  and,  believe  me.  it  is  highly 
technical  legislation.  As  Is  the  case  with 
most  omnibus  legislation,  this  bill  con- 
tains some  features  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  merit.  Unfortunately,  though, 
none  of  us  can  split  our  votes  on  final 
passage.  It  must  be  either  "yea"  or 
"nay."    In  my  opinion,  the  demerits  of 
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this  omnibus  bill  outweigh  its  virtues, 
and  I  intend  to  oppose  its  passage. 

My  first  reason  is  that  H.R.  9811  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
and  cotton  programs  for  4  years.  Four 
years  is  just  too  long  to  let  these  mas- 
sive and  expensive  programs  go  un- 
checked and  unsupervised. 

Ordinarily  the  Congress  can  maintain 
annual  supervision  of  the  programs  it 
enacts  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, but  in  farm  legislation  where  most 
of  the  financing  is  done  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  Congress  simply 
does  not  maintain  any  effective  method 
of  supervising  and  controlling  expendi- 
tures and  activities.  It  is  only  when  it 
is  too  late — only  after  the  back  door  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  opened — that 
Congress  comes  into  the  picture  again  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  its  losses. 

These  losses  are  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  In  1964  the  cotton 
program  alone  cost  $860  million.  The 
wheat  program  alone  cost  $1.4  billion  in 
1964.  and  that  cost  was  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
which  were  paid  for  by  U.S.  consumers. 
Finally,  the  feed  grain  program  in  1964 
cost  another  SI. 5  billion. 

I  would  really  like  to  believe  that  H.R. 
9811  would  make  these  programs  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayer.  I  am  sorry 
I  just  cannot  believe  that  though,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  that  promise  too 
many  times  in  the  past  with  no  tangible 
evidence  ever  following  these  promises. 
Being  a  4-year  bill.  H.R.  9811  will,  if 
enacted,  not  be  fully  accounted  for  until 
5  years  from  now.  This  just  should  not 
be  done  if  we  are  to  maintain  some  con- 
gressional control  over  the  expenditures 
of  the  public's  money. 

Actually,  I  ha-'e  been  one  who  thinks 
our  price  support  and  fann  income  prob- 
lem can  be  dealt  with  much  more  effec- 
tively than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
In  that  regard.  I  support  the  concept 
of  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan,  blue-rib- 
bon, agricultural  task  force  to  seriously 
study  the  farm  problem  and  to  make 
long-range  recommendations  toward 
sound  solutions  to  these  problems  in  a 
world  where  population  is  expanding  at 
alarming  rates. 

This  concept  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  recently 
as  January  4  of  this  year  when  he  stated 
in  his  farm  message  to  the  Congress  as 
follows : 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our  farm 
programs  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  in 
making  rviral  America  a  full  partner  in  our 
national  economic  progress,  I  intend  to  con- 
duct a  fundamental  examination  of  the  en- 
tire agriculture  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  reorganize  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — into  a 
new  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  It  will 
be  broadly  representative  of  rural  communi- 
ties, consumers,  producers,  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  the  public.  I  expect  it  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies 
and  to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
the  place  of  rural  America. 

The  omnibus  bill  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  administration  sought  only  2-year 
extensions  of  most  of  these  programs. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  made 
this  a  4-year  bill  in  most  instances. 
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It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  con- 
cerned that  a  4 -year  extension  of  the 
major  commodity  programs  will  leave 
very  little  in  the  way  of  substantive  rec- 
ommendations for  any  bipartisan  com- 
mission mentioned  by  the  President. 

This  commission  would  be  left  pretty 
much  as  an  academic  debating  society  if 
H.R.  9811  were  enacted,  and  our  over- 
all farm  policy  would  only  stumble  along 
for  another  4  or  5  years  without  the  basic 
reforms  that  are  needed  to  bring  farm 
prosperity  and  fair  treatment  to  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Clearly  the  present  commodity  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  modern 
agriculture,  the  American  consumer,  or 
the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  received  42 
cents  from  every  consumer  food  dollar — 
today  he  receives  only  37  cents,  less  than 
in  the  depression  days  of  1935.  Retail 
food  prices  have  increased  29  percent  in 
the  past  16  years,  while  the  net  income 
of  agriculture  has  gone  down  29  percent. 
Yet,  farm  production  and  the  number  of 
consumers  have  risen. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  analysis  of 
farm  tax  retm-ns  reveals  that  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  reporting  a  net  loss  in- 
creased from  29.8  percent  in  1962  to  34 
percent  in  1963.  Only  15.4  percent  of  the 
business  and  professional  groups  showed 
a  net  loss  for  1963. 

Farm  production  expenses  in  1947 
averaged  57.6  percent  of  cash  receipts 
from  marketings.  Production  expenses 
last  year  were  80.1  percent  and  rising,  a 
level  almost  as  high  as  during  the  de- 
pression, when,  in  1933,  the  figure  was 
80.9  percent  and  last  month  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  reached  an  all- 
time  high. 

In  addition,  recent  modest  increases  in 
realized  net  farm  income  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  ever-increasing  costs  to 
the  general  taxpayer.  Total  Government 
payments  to  farmers  in  1964  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  February  1965  "Farm  In- 
come Situation,"  $2,168  million,  com- 
pared to  $1,686  million  in  1963.  In  1965, 
these  payments  are  expected  to  reach  $2.5 
billion.  Yet,  according  to  the  April  1965 
"Fann  Income  Situation,"  realized  net 
farm  income  in  1964  was  only  $12.6  bil- 
lion, or  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1958 
when  it  also  was  $12.6  billion  and  Gov- 
ernment payments  were  only  a  fraction 
of  the  present  level. 

The  parity  ratio,  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture index  which  weighs  the  prices  a 
farmer  receives  against  the  costs  of  the 
things  he  buys,  has  dropped  from  80  in 
1960  to  75  in  1964,  the  lowest  level  since 
the  depression  days  of  1934. 

Federal  expenditures  for  stabilization 
of  f  aim  prices  and  income  have  increased 
enormously  in  the  past  few  years.  For 
eveiy  dollar  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
1948,  $25  is  being  spent  today.  Expendi- 
tures in  1957  were  $1.6  billion  for  price 
supports — last  year  they  were  $2.6  billion. 
During  the  last  3  years,  the  present  ad- 
ministration spent  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  was  spent  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  from  1932  through 
1941,  the  beginning  of  World  War  U. 

Although  the  cost-price  squeeze  is 
forcing  more  and  more  farmers  off  the 
land,  the  cost  of  running  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  is  not  going  down.  Back 
in  fiscal  year  1933,  for  instance,  there  was 
1  USDA  employee  for  every  203  farms  in 
the  United  States.  In  1961.  the  ratio  was 
1  to  37.  Today  there  is  1  USDA  employee 
for  every  32  faims. 

In  addition,  farm  debt — exclusive  of 
CCC  loans  and  guarantees — now  stands 
at  an  alltime  record  of  over  $36  billion. 
In  way  of  comparison  this  represents  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  administrative 
budget  in  1948.  At  the  same  time  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  invest- 
ment in  surplus  farm  crops,  while  down 
in  grains,  is  up  in  cotton  and  stood  at 
$6.8  billion  on  May  31,  1965. 

As  the  debate  commences  on  this  bill, 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  review  just 
what  has  happened  to  It  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  since  it  was  sent  to  us 
by  the  administration  last  April. 

A  number  of  significant  changes  were 
made  in  H.R.  7097,  the  administration's 
original  request. 

First.  A  cotton  title  was  added.  The 
administration  made  no  recommenda- 
tions on  cotton  in  their  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  approved  the  cot- 
ton title  of  H.R.  9811  by  a  vote  of  18  to  14. 
As  indicated  by  the  additional  minority 
views  which  I  signed  and  the  separate 
opposing  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
NETHYl,  the  cotton  proposals  in  this  bill 
are  most  unwise. 

Naturally,  we  do  not  grow  one  single 
boll  of  cotton  In  Pennsylvania,  but  we  do 
raise  a  goodly  number  of  taxpayers  who 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  this  program. 

It  seems  most  foolish  to  me  to  expend 
literally  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  form  of  cotton  fann  subsidies  in 
an  effort  to  cut  back  our  production  of 
surplus  cotton,  and  then,  at  the  very 
same  time  allow  any  existing  cotton 
farmer  in  the  United  States  to  grow  all 
the  cotton  he  wishes. 

I  think  we  should  all  remember  that 
the  present  carryover  of  cotton  is  almost 
at  the  record  high.  We  have  over  14.2 
million  bales  piled  up,  enough  to  last 
a  whole  year  for  our  domestic  and  export 
use. 

Certainly  I  share  the  philosophy  that 
we  should  have  a  freer  cotton  market, 
but  not,  I  would  hope,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  this  huge  surplus  and  when  we 
will  be  paying  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers  for  not  growing  cotton. 

Second.  The  committee  has  added  a 
dairy  provision  to  this  bill.  I  will  leave 
this  to  the  experts  to  explain,  but  suffice 
to  say,  it  is  quite  complicated,  and  it  is 
highly  technical.  The  proposal  raises 
just  one  question  in  my  mind  and  that  is, 
Will  it  work?     Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Third.  The  committee  eliminated 
completely  the  administration's  proposal 
to  set  up  a  certificate  rice  program  very 
similar  to  that  for  wheat. 

Quite  frankly,  I  cannot  capture  the 
logic  that  deleted  a  rice  tax  program  and 
then  extended  and  increased  the  bread 
tax.  If  a  rice  tax  program  is  no  good, 
then  it  would  seem  to  me,  at  least,  that 
a  bread  tax  would  not  be  any  good  either. 

Fourth.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  the 
administration  generally  sought  2 -year 
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extensions.    The  committee  bill  is  gen- 
erally a  4-year  bill. 

Fifth.  The  administration  sought 
broad  authority  to  permit  the  sale,  lease, 
and  transfer  of  all  crop  allotments,  bases, 
and  sugar  proportionate  shares.  The 
committee  bill  has  limited  this  authority 
to  cotton,  and  in  a  more  restricted  man- 
ner, to  tobacco. 

Sixth.  The  administration  sought  au- 
thority to  permit  the  planting  of  soy- 
beans on  diverted  feed  grain  acreage. 
The  committee  bill  rejects  this  proposal 

Seventh.  The  administration's  recom- 
mendation on  wheat  left  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  discretion  as  to  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  would 
be  eligible  for  domestic  wheat  certificates. 
It  also  left  the  Secretary  discretion  to 
set  the  price  support  on  domestic  food 
wheat  up  to  100  percent  of  parity.  The 
committee  bill  fixes  the  number  of 
bushels  for  which  domestic  certificates 
must  be  issued  each  year  at  500  million 
bushels.  It  also  set  the  support  price  at 
$2.57  per  bushel  or  as  near  thereto  as  is 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  committee  would  raise  by  at  least  50 
cents,  but  maybe  as  much  as  57  cents, 
the  supF>ort  price  on  45  percent  of  the 
annual  production  of  wheat.  This  would 
mean,  of  course,  an  increase  for  con- 
sumers in  the  cost  of  all  wheat  products. 
It  would  mean  that  the  value  of  the  wheat 
certificate,  or  "bread  tax"  if  you  so 
choose  to  call  it,  will  be  as  much  or  more 
than  the  value  of  the  wheat  Itself. 

Eighth.  The  administration's  wool 
recommendations  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent 300-million-pound  domestic  pro- 
duction goal,  to  establish  graduated  pay- 
ments to  wool  growers,  and  to  maintain 
the  present  price-support  level  at  75  per- 
cent of  parity  were  all  rejected  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  bill  raises 
the  price  support  on  wool  from  62  cents 
a  pound  to  64.1  cents  a  pound,  an  increase 
which  is  described  on  E>age  15  of  the 
committee  report  as  costing  taxpayers 
an  additional  $5.5  million  per  year. 

Ninth.  The  committee  also  added  the 
provisions  of  title  Vn  which  contains  a 
4 -year  extension  of  the  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  leasing  law,  a  permanent  ex- 
tension of  the  boiled  peanut  exemption, 
and  new  provisions  dealing  with  acreage 
measurements  and  parity  of  income. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does 
not  hapfjen  in  a  committee  is  almost  as 
important  as  what  does.  Several  major 
amendments  were  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

First.  By  an  18-to-17  vote  to  increase 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
lease price  on  unrestricted  domestic  sales 
of  wheat  from  105  percent  of  the  loan 
level  plus  carrying  charges  to  110  percent 
of  the  loan  level  plus  carrying  charges. 

Second.  By  a  17-to-17  tie  vote  to 
finance  the  proposed  50-cent  increase  In 
domestic  wheat  certificates  by  Govern- 
ment payments  from  appropriated  funds. 

Third.  By  a  21 -to- 10  vote  to  include 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7500.  as  amended, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  $200  million  Subur- 
ban Land  Corporation  equally  capital- 
ized by  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 


vate investors  to  buy,  manage,  and  sell 
farmland  within  6  miles  of  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  inhabitants. 

Fourth.  By  a  19-to-14  vote  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  to  farmland  producing  surplus 
crops  only. 

Fifth.  By  a  15-to-8  vote  to  delete  the 
provision  in  the  dairy  title  allowing  each 
dairy  farmer  an  individual  vote  in  a 
referendum  on  the  adoption  of  the  class 
I  dairymen's  base  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  set 
forth  at  this  point  the  major  provisions 
in  each  of  the  titles  of  H.R.  9811. 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  9811  are 
as  follows: 

TITLE  1 DAIRY 

Establishes  authority  for  adoption  of 
the  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan  In  any 
or  all  of  the  present  75  Federal  milic  mar- 
keting orders.  Under  this  program  dairy 
fanners  would  be  assigned  milk  bases 
reflecting  their  class  I  sales  during  a 
past  period  of  time.  Compliance  with 
this  base  would  mean  that  the  farmer 
would  receive  the  class  I  price  for  all  his 
production.  If  the  class  I  base  were  ex- 
ceeded, the  excess  production  would  be 
priced  at  lowest  level  applicable  under 
the  existing  order.  This  whole  plan 
would  be  subject  to  a  producer  refer- 
endum in  which  each  individual  dairy 
farmer  would  be  eligible  to  vote.  Special 
provisions  are  in  the  bill  for  new  pro- 
ducers, the  assignment  of  bases,  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  orders  to  manu- 
facturing milk,  the  status  of  producer- 
handlers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  class 
I  plan  as  part  of  an  existing  order. 

TITLE  II WOOL 

Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
for  3  years  and  9  months  to  December  31, 
1969;  retains  the  300-million-pound 
domestic  production  goal;  and  sets  a 
floor  of  77  percent  of  parity  on  wool  price 
supports. 

TITLE  in FEED  GRAINS 

Extends  without  major  change  the 
present  feed  grain  program  for  4  more 
years.  While  soybeans  could  not  be 
planted  on  diverted  acres,  authority  to 
allow  soybeans  to  be  planted  on  per- 
mitted feed  grain  base  acreage  is  pro- 
vided in  this  title. 

TITLE   IV — COTTON 

Extends  for  4  years  with  a  number  of 
major  modifications  the  present  cotton 
program.  These  major  changes  include 
the  following :  First,  lowers  price-support 
loans  to  90  percent  of  the  world  market 
average  (except  in  1966  when  it  will  be 
21  cents* ;  Second,  provides  payments  to 
cotton  farmers  agreeing  to  cut  their 
present  cotton  allotments  by  at  least  15 
percent  as  as  much  as  35  percent — pay- 
ments would  consist  of  price-support 
payment — 9  cents  per  pound  on  domestic 
allotment — and  diversion  payment  on 
acreage  taken  out  of  production — about 
$55  per  acre  national  average;  Third,  al- 
lows any  farmer  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  plant  and  sell  all  the  cotton 
he  wishes  without  marketing  quota 
penalty  and  without  subsidy;  Fourth, 
modifies  current  release  and  reappor- 
tionment provisions;  Plfth,  allows 
limited  sales  and  leasing  of  cotton  allot- 


ments. Including  sales  of  cotton  allot- 
ments to  the  Secretary;  Sixth,  allows 
certain  CCC  sales  of  surplus  cotton  at 
the  loan  level;  and  Seventh,  provides 
that  if  limitations  on  payments  to  pro- 
ducers are  later  adopted,  a  modified  form 
of  price-support  loans  from  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  would  automatically  "snap 
back"  into  operation. 

TITLE  V WHEAT 

Extends  the  present  wheat  certificate 
program  for  4  more  years;  sets  a  mini- 
mum of  500  million  bushels  as  being  eli- 
gible for  domestic  certificates;  increases 
the  value  of  domestic  wheat  certificates 
by  at  least  50  cents — and  possibly  57 
cents  if  domestic  support  were  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  100  percent  of  the  current 
parity  price  for  wheat;  gives  Secretary 
discretion  to  discontinue  export  certifi- 
cates; and  sets  loan  level  in  relation  to 
feed  grain  prices,  world  wheat  prices, 
and  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to 
feed  grains. 


TITLE  VI- 


:;ropland  adjustment 


Establishes  a  long-range  land  retire- 
ment program  similar  to  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  Like 
the  conservation  resei*ve,  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  would  allow  farm- 
ers to  enter  contracts  for  periods  of  time 
up  to  10  years  for  the  conversion  of  crop- 
land into  soil,  water,  forestry,  and  other 
conservation  uses.  Whole  farms  would 
be  eligible  for  retirement  under  this 
program. 

Unlike  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, the  cropland  adjustment  program 
would  allow  accelerated  rental  payments 
to  be  made  for  the  whole  contract  period 
in  one  or  more  installments;  it  would  al- 
low other  governmental  units  to  be  par- 
tially reimbursed  for  the  purchase  price 
and  conservation  practices  on  farms 
acquired  for  public  purposes  near  cities; 
and  it  would  provide  an  extra  bonus  to 
farmers  willing  to  provide  free  public 
access  to  their  land  for  hunting,  fishing. 
and  trapping  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. 

This  title  does  not  contain  any  celling 
on  the  amoimt  of  funds  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  goal  of  retiring 
8  million  acres  per  year  during  each  of 
the  next  5  years,  after  which  the  antici- 
pated goal  of  40  million  acres  would  be 
reached. 

TITLK  VII MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sections  701  and  702  allow  compliance 
certifications  by  producers  of  all  allotted 
crops — except  tobacco  and  peanuts — for 
acreage  measurements. 

Section  703  extends  lease  and  transfer 
authority  on  certain  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments for  4  more  years. 

Section  704  extends  permanently  the 
marketing  quota  exemption  for  boiled 
peanuts. 

Section  705  directs  a  study  of  farm  in- 
come parity  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  maze  of  details  that  are 
Included  in  this  bill,  and  as  the  debate 
progresses,  I  intend  to  yield  to  those 
Members  who  have  been  active  in  sub- 


committee and  committee  consideration 
of  the  various  phases  of  H.R.  9811. 

Before  yielding  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  their  comments  on  each 
of  the  various  parts  of  this  bill,  though, 
I  would  like  to  make  just  four  observa- 
tions about  the  proposed  wheat  certifi- 
cate plan  in  H.R.  9811. 

First.  It  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wool 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Each  of  these  other 
commodities  would  move  to  American 
consumers  at  world  prices.  Not  wheat, 
though.  U.S.  consumers  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  twice  as  much  or  more  for 
their  wheat  products  than  would  foreign- 
ers. Or  stated  another  way,  foreigners 
who  buy  U.S.  wheat  would  get  it  for  one- 
half  the  cost  that  Americans  would. 

Second.  The  only  other  farm  commod- 
ity that  I  am  aware  of  which  has  a  proc- 
essing tax  is  sugar.  On  sugar  the  tax 
is  only  one-half  cent  a  pound.  Under 
this  bill  the  de  facto  processing  tax  would 
increase  by  at  least  50  cents  a  bushel — 
from  75  cents  at  present — to  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Since  a  bushel  of  wheat  weighs 
60  pounds,  the  proposed  de  facto  wheat 
processing  tax  would  be  over  2  cents  a 
pound. 


Put  another  way,  the  processors  of 
wheat  would  have  to  pay  as  much  or 
more  to  make  wheat  into  food  as  they 
paid  for  the  wheat  itself.  Under  this 
bill,  the  wheat  tax  would  be  more  than 
the  value  of  the  wheat. 

Third.  The  wheat  certificate  plan  does 
not  apply  to  pet  foods  or  to  industrial 
products — the  certificate,  or  de  facto  tax, 
applies  only  to  hiunan  food. 

It  gets  pretty  ridiculous,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  when  it  costs  people  twice  as 
much  for  a  farm  staple  than  it  does  for 
cats  and  dogs. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  to  finance  the 
propKjsed  increase  in  the  value  of  domes- 
tic certificates  is  a  major  amendment  to 
this  bill.  However,  it  applies  only  to  the 
increase  in  the  bread  tax.  The  basic 
bread  tax  is  still  there.  The  amendment 
would  wipe  out  40  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed bread  tax,  but  this  bill,  even  with 
the  amendment,  still  leaves  a  75-cent- 
per-bushel  tax  on  the  processing  of 
wheat,  and  it  still  would  leave  U.S.  con- 
sumers under  the  present  financing  sys- 
tem. The  amendment  would,  of  course, 
eliminate  any  anticipated  reduction  in 
the  taxpayers'  expenditures  on  the  wheat 
program.   Thus,  the  bill  with  the  amend- 


ment will  be  more  expensive  than  the 
present  program,  and  it  will  still  retain 
60  percent  of  the  bread  tax  proposed  in 
H.R.  9811. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  mj' 
remarks  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  very 
important  question  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  present  in  the  minds  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

That  question  is,  "What  would  hap- 
pen if  H.R  9811  were  defeated?" 

First  of  all,  I  am  sure  we  would  have 
a  more  reasonable  bill  in  a  short  time. 
If  not,  only  one  program  would  expii-e — 
and  that  is  the  wool  program  which  is 
relatively  uncontroversial  and  which 
could  be  easily  handled  separately. 

All  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
either  covered  by  permanent  farm  laws 
or  propose  new  programs. 

Most  importantly,  the  permanent 
wheat  law  provides  that  farmers  would 
hold  a  referendum  on  the  1966  crop 
within  30  days  of  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  Congress  to  decide  wheth- 
er they  wanted  a  mandatory  wheat  cer- 
tificate program  or  not. 

The  following  table  shows  the  major 
legal  effect  of  the  failure  to  enact  the 
various  parts  of  H.R.  9811: 


Provisionof  H.R.  9811 


Title  I— Dairy:  "Class  1  Dairymen's 

Uiuse  Plan." 
Title  II— Wool 

Title  III— Feed  grains 

Title  IV— Cotton 

Title  V— Wheat -.. 

Title  VI— Cropland  adjustment 

Title  VIT— Miscellaneous: 

Sees.  701  and  702 

Sec.  703 

Sec.  704 

.Sec.  70.'> 


Type  of  proposed  program 


New,  authorises  program  for  4  years. 


Extension  for  3  years,  9  months  through  Dec.  31, 

1969. 
Extension  for  4  years  (1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 

crops). 


Mortifip'i  extension  for  4  years  (1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops). 

Extension  for  4  years  (1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crop.s). 


New.  Allows  farmers  to  enter  into  long-range 
land  retirement  contracts  during  the  fi-year 
period.  196.'>-69. 

Compliance  certification  (chanpe  in  method  of 
measurinc  feed  grain  bases  and  acreage  allot- 
ments for  all  crops  except  tobacco  and 
peanuts). 

ExU'nsion  of  authority  for  lease  and  transfer  of 
certain  tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  4  years 
(1966.  1967,  1968,  and  1909  crops). 

Permanent  extension  of  boiled  peanut  exemption. 

New.  Directs  Secretary  to  make  a  study  of 
income  parity  in  cooi>cration  with  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees. 


Scheduled  time  of  expiration 


None.     Amends  existing 
milk  marketing  order  law. 


Major  legal  effect  if  not  extended  or  enacted 


Present  provisions  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  continue  in  effect. 


Mar.  31, 1966 |  National  Wool  Act  of  19.54,  as  amended,  would  expire. 


1965  crop. 


.do. 


-do. 


None. 


.do. 


1965. 


1965  crop. 
None 


Permanent  law  provides  for  price  supports  on  corn  at  60 
to  90  percent  of  parity  at  a  level  which  Secretary 
determines  "will  not  result  In  increasing  CCC  stocks 
of  corn."  Other  feed  grains  would  be  supported  in 
relation  to  corn. 

Permanent  law  provides  for  marketing  quotas,  farmer 
referendum,  16,000,000-8cre  national  acreage  allot- 
ment, and  price  supports  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Permanent  law  provides  for  marketing  quotas,  farmer 
referendum,  and  price  support  through  ccrtificat* 
system  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Farmer  choice  in 
referendum  woula  l>e  between  mandatory  certificate 
program  and  price  supports  to  cooperators  at  50  per- 
cent of  parity  ($1.28  per  bushel). 

Present  land  retirement  programs  would  continue. 
These  Include  the  cropland  conversion,  conservation 
reserve  of  soil  bank,  and  Oreat  Plains  programs. 

Present  prpvisions  of  law  for  acreage  measurement 
would  continue. 


Permanent  law  does  not  provide  authority  for  these 
leases  and  transfers. 

Permanent  law  does  not  provide  an  exemption  from 

marketing  quotas  for  boiled  peanuts. 
None. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
repeat — I  do  not  think  H.R.  9811  is  in  the 
interest  of  farmers,  consumers,  or  tax- 
payers. Its  enactment  would  only  delay 
for  4  long  years  the  badly  needed  re- 
forms that  are  necessary  in  our  agricul- 
tural program 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  consumed  16 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  and  lovely  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
farm  problem  we  are  most  concerned 
about  here — low  prices  and  low  return  to 
the  farmer  compared  to  high  prices  for 
the  things  he  buys — Is  a  problem  not 
just  to  farmers  but  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy, including  our  urban  industrial  cen- 
ters.   We  want  the  farmer  to  be  able  to 


buy  the  goods  our  industries  produce. 
Consequently,  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  fair  prices  for  food  commodities, 
particularly  if  the  prices  we  pay  are  re- 
flected also  in  what  the  farmer  receives. 
Often  they  are  not  so  refiected.  As  a 
member  of  the  national  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  I  am  very  conscious  of 
the  large  discrepancy  which  often  exists 
between  farm  prices  and  consumer 
prices. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  exercised  his  legisla- 
tive wisdom  and  fine  leadership  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  removal  from  this 
bill  of  a  provision  which  would  unneces- 
sarily and  unrealistically  raise  consumer 
prices  of  wheat  products  without  provid- 
ing commensurate  benefits  for  the 
farmer. 


The  propaganda  war  waged  by  baking 
interests  against  the  additional  50  cents 
per  bushel  wheat  certificate  scheme  in 
the  administration  bill,  attacking  it  as 
a  bread  tax  of  2  cents  per  loaf,  has  been 
shrewd  and  effective — one  of  the  classic 
lobbying  performances  of  the  year — 
even  if  coldbloodedly  deceptive.  I  will 
not  say  "false  and  deceptive"  because 
there  are  enough  elements  of  truth  in 
the  propaganda  to  give  it  some  persua- 
siveness. Under  this  strategy,  win  or 
lose,  the  baking  interests  just  could  not 
lose;  because  if  the  Congress  were  to  en- 
act this  provision  to  raise  wheat  prices 
a  little,  the  baking  interests  would  have 
brilliantly  been  in  the  position  of  having 
a  believable  excuse  for  raising  prices  a 
lot. 

Chairman  Cooley's  amendment  on 
wheat  will  pull  the  teeth  of  this  price- 
raising  scheme.     The  baking  interests. 
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shedding  such  crocodile  tears  for  the 
constimer,  will  have  to  find  some  other 
excuse — other    than    Increased    wheat- 
price  supports — to  raise  consumer  prices. 
The  Cooley  amendment  will,  therefore, 
serve   to   make   any   price   increase    in 
wheat  products  suspect  from  now  on — 
and  subject  to  the  most  critical  con- 
gressional   analysis    and    review.    The 
wheat  users  will  have  us  looking  over 
their  shoulders  on  any  price  increase- 
asking  why,  and  demanding  honest  an- 
swers.   As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  certain- 
ly intend  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
price  movements  in  wheat  products  as  a 
result  of  this  propaganda  effort  to  try 
to  translate  a  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  in- 
crease in  the  wheat  costs  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  into  a  2-cent  per  loaf  price  in- 
crease.   I  am  sure  Chairman  Cooley's 
committee  will  also  want  to  keep  its  eye 
en  bread  prices,  and  on  the  prices  of 
other  wheat  products,  to  see  what  any 
future  price  increases  will  be  blamed  on, 
if  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

I  have  fought  with  the  administra- 
tion— from    within    the    family,    for    2 
months  on  this  issue.    I  pleaded  with 
Secretary  Freeman  to  abandon  the  ad- 
ditional wheat  certificate  proposal,  be- 
cause   it    is    bad    economics    and    bad 
politics,  as  well  as  creating  a  precedent 
for  shifting  all  farm  subsidies  to  con- 
sumers— an      inflationary      danger.    If 
Congressman  Cooley  had  not  announced 
his  intention  of  amending  the  bill  to 
charge  to  the  Treasury  the  higher  wheat 
costs  the  bill  calls  for,  I  had  prepared  an 
amendment  of  my  own  to  accomplish 
tills  same  purpose.    I  think  my  amend- 
ment might  perhaps  have  been  prefer- 
able— it  would  provide  for  a  guarantee 
of  full  parity — but  no  more  than  that — 
to  the  farmer  on  all  of  his  wheat  in- 
tended  for  domestic   consumption   and 
produced  under  crop  limitatioiis.    But  it 
would  have  based  the  actual  additional 
payment  on  average  wheat  prices  for  a 
full  crop  year,  with  the  Government  pay- 
ing   only    the    difference    between    the 
parity  price  and  the  amount  tlie  farmer 
had    actually    received,    including    the 
value    of    the    domest'c    certificate.    If 
market  prices  should  ri.se  because  of  un- 
certain world  conditions,  or  the  Soviet 
wheat  failure,  or  Vietnam  or  anything 
else,  the  farmer  would  receive  not  an 
extra  $1.25  ovor  the  market  price,  but 
only   the   difference  between   parity   of 
about  $2.50  and  the  market  price.    This 
difference  could  be  less  than  the  pro- 
posed subsidy  of  $1.25  a  bushel.    This  is 
the  proposal  I  had  developed  and  was 
prepared  to  offer  v.'hen  I  learned  that 
Mr.   Cooley   had   decided   to   lead   the 
fight  against  the  committee  action  on 
the    wheat    certificate    plan    with    an 
amendment  of  his  own. 

I  congratulate  him,  and  applaud  his 
leadership.  He  has  been  a  great  and 
good  friend  of  the  city  consumer — and 
particularly  our  poor,  through  his  sup- 
port and  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
the  food  stamp  plan,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  I  am  delighted  to  liave  his  lead- 
ership on  this  controversial  issue  of 
wheat-support  machinery. 


I 


Secretary  Freeman  fought  hard  and 
valiantly  for  the  administration  position, 
but  it  was  obvious  to  many  of  us  for  a 
long  time  that  this  position  could  not 
prevail,  regardless  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  lobbying  efforts  against  it.  The 
savings  the  proposal  would  have  meant 
to  the  Federal  budgnt  were  not  sufficient 
to  Justify  the  effort,  and  the  consequences 
to  consumer  understanding  of  farm  prob- 
lems and  farm  needs  would  have  been 
disastrous.  Demagoguery  would  have 
flourished  in  our  lov.'er  income  areas,  and 
profiteering  would  have  been  shameful, 
based  on  a  half-lie  wrapped  in  brazen 
self-righteousness. 

Thp  Cooley  alternative  is  a  reasonable 
solution  and  I  will  support  it.  I  urge  all 
Members  interested  in  helping  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  to  join  in  sup- 
porting the  Cooley  amendment  on  wheat 
supports  and  then  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
intended  to  improve  farm  purchasing 
power  while  curbing  excessive  produc- 
tion. 

The  surpluses,  if  properly  managed  to 
avoid  depressing  the  domestic  market, 
are  our  greatest  asset  in  international 
diplomacy — at  least  as  important  as  our 
weapons.  We  can  feed  much  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  doing  so.  Sharing  our 
abiuidance  is  morally  right  and  diplo- 
matically astute.  The  American  farmer, 
by  his  resourcefulness  and  sweating  hard 
work,  has  given  us  great  power  in  our 
quest  for  world  decency.  This  legisla- 
tion will  strengthen  our  farm  economy, 
and  thus  our  abiUty  to  grow  an  abun- 
dance of  food  which  can  be  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Let  us  never  deplore  the 
miracles  our  farmers  have  accomplished 
in- agricultural  technology:  let  us  strive 
to  Manage  our  great  abundance  with 
compassion,  and  with  wisdom,  and  with 
gratefulness  to  Almighty  God  for  oiu" 
blessings  of  such  abundance. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  relate  another  story  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dague]  told  about  the  farmer  who  be- 
en me  intoxicated  when  his  farm  was  in 
the  course  of  sheppshearing  and  inad- 
vertently got  ahold  of  a  pig  instead  of 
a  sheep  and  sheared  it.  His  neighbors 
a.sked  him  what  the  results  were,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  I  got  very  little  wool  but  a 
lot  of  squealing." 

Now.  th's  is  typical  of  farm  legislation, 
regardless  of  the  content.  It  is  bound  to 
be  controversial  because  it  affects  differ- 
ent farmers  differently.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  antifarm  bill  regardless 
of  what  is  contained  in  it.  I  know  of  no 
responsible  element  in  our  country  which 
would  abolish  all  farm  programs  any 
more  than  they  would  propose  abolish- 
ing the  minimum  wage  for  labor,  because 
these  responsible  people  know  that  chaos 
would  result.  But  very  often  they  do  not 
come  forward  with  constructive  alterna- 
tives. 

This  legislation  before  us  is  a  result  of 
many  hours  and  days  and  even  months 
of  work.  It  is  a  constructive  program. 
The  main  thrust  of  it  is  that  it  is  cheaper. 


if  you  need  a  farm  program — and  I  think 
everybody  concedes  that  we  do  need 
one — it  is  cheaper  to  pay  for  retirement 
of  acres  and  the  conservation  of  their 
fertility  and  so  forth  than  it  is  to  pay 
for  the  production  of  needless  surplus 
crops.  This  observation  and  this  prem- 
ise applies  t )  all  commodities  dealt  with 
in  this  legislation  with  the  exception  of 
wool,  which  is  a  deficit  commodity  in 
this  country.  So  I  think  generally  speak- 
ing we  can  assume  that  this  legislation, 
if  passed,  will  reduce  considerably  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  an 
effective  farm  program. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  discuss  the  dairy 
section  of  the  farm  bill  inasmuch  as  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Dairy  and  Poulti-y 
Subcommittee  of  the  master  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  We  have  a  section  in 
here  which  was  unanimously  approved  in 
our  subcommittee  and  which  was  incor- 
porated in  the  omnibus  bill. 

Basically  it  adds  one  new  power  to  the 
present  authority  in  the  Marketing  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  as  it  relates  to  dairy 
products  and  fluid  milk;  and  that  is  the 
authority  of  the  dairymen  in  these  milk 
marketing  areas — and  there  are  some  75 
in  the  country — to  vote  for  themselves, 
if  they  wish,  by  a  two -thirds  vote  in  a 
referendum,  a  so-called  class  I  base  plan. 
This  legislation  was  embodied  in  bills  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  PoageI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Stalbatjm].  I  may  say  with  respect  to 
the  latter  that  he  is  an  expert  on  dairy 
matters  because  he  managed  a  dairy  co- 
op for  many  years,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  problem  with  the  present  authori- 
ties in  the  Marketing  Act  as  it  relates  to 
dairy  products  is  that  the  powers  are 
somewhat  inadequate.  Under  the  class  I 
base  plan  there  would  be  some  tendency 
to  stop  the  rush  for  ever-increasing  pro- 
duction which  not  only  lowers  the  re- 
turns to  the  dairy  farmers  but  also  costs 
the  Government  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  buying  cheese,  dried  milk, 
and  these  products  which  they  are 
obliged  to  buy  under  this  dairy  support 
program  which  relates  to  manufactured 
milk. 

Presently  under  these  dairy  marketing 
orders,  a  minimum  price  can  be  voted 
for  different  categories  of  milk.  Fluid 
milk  would  bear  the  highest  price,  milk 
for  m.anufacturing  purposes  a  lower  * 
price:  and  the  farmers  receive  a  so-called 
blend  price.  The  problem  is  that  the 
processors  of  milk  are  almost  certain  of 
getting  a  profit,  and  the  more  volume 
they  can  run  through  their  plants,  the 
more  money  they  make.  They  have  an 
as.sured  market  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, if  they  have  no  market  any- 
where else.  So  that  there  is  constant 
pressure  on  dairy  farmers  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  herds,  to  increase  their 
production,  and  they  have  to  do  it  in  or- 
der to  maintain  their  relative  position 
in  a  given  marketing  area.  This  proviso, 
if  voted  in  in  a  particular  area,  would 
say  that  they  would  have  a  class  I  base, 
a  certain  assigned  percentage  of  the 
fluid  milk  market  for  a  somewhat  lengthy 
period.  They  would  not  be  forced  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  herds  in  order 
to  get  this  same  share  of  participation. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  fear  in  my  State  is 
that  we  have  a  very  strict  milk  control 
policy  and  legislation.  As  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, under  your  Federal  base  plan,  it 
would  only  affect  the  districts  that  are  in 
a  certain  milk  marketing  order;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  the  intention,  or  is 
there  any  intention  that  the  gentleman 
knows  of,  to  create  a  situation  where  they 
would  expand  this  particular  thinking  to 
the  point  where  the  milk  marketing  or- 
ders would  be  expanded  across  State 
lines  in  such  a  way  that  Pennsylvania 
laws  would  be  circumvented  by  a  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No;  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  is  not  true.  If 
that  were  the  case,  I  would  be  fearful 
also.  We  have  a  State  milk  control  law 
in  California.  We  have  no  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  in  California.  We  reg- 
ulate it  by  State  law,  as  I  assume  Penn- 
sylvania does. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  we  do  have  on  the 
border  between  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania some  areas  that  are  in  a  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  by  vote,  of  course, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  But  our  dan- 
ger is  that  our  farm  economy  is  repre- 
sented by  self-sustaining  fanns,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  They  have  a  few  milk 
cows,  some  hogs  and  chickens,  and  so 
on — self-sustaining.  The  problem  vje 
have  always  had  is  the  overflooding  of 
our  milksheds  with  milk  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  western  high  production  States. 

Is  there  any  intent,  is  this  an  opening 
wedge,  to  make  the  Nation  into  one  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order?  If  I  can  be 
assured  that  that  is  not  the  case,  then 
I  have  no  problem. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Not  at  all, 
really.  In  those  milk  marketing  areas 
which  would  be  affected  it  would  more  or 
less  protect  those  areas.  This  will  not 
result  in  any  expansion  whatsoever. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  pro- 
viso, which  is  a  simple  addition  of  an 
additional  power  in  the  milk  marketing 
order,  if  the  producers  in  a  given  area 
want  it,  this  would  have  to  be  adopted  by 
a  one-man,  one-vote  rule.  There  would 
be  no  bloc  voting  such  as  voting  by  co- 
ops with  respect  to  this  particular  as- 
pect of  the  marketing  order.  There 
would  be  a  separate  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  that  written  into  the  law? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.     It  Is  written  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Yes.     . 

Mr.  DENT.  The  report  does  not  show 
that.    I  wish  it  did. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  might 
say  also  that  this  additional  power  is 
true  of  the  other  authorities  contained 
in  this  bill,  which  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  4  years.  So,  it  does  not  represent  a 
pennanent  addition  to  the  authorities 
possible  under  the  milk  marketing  order. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Following  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]  of  a  moment  ago, 
can  we  interpret  from  your  remarks  that 
you  as  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee would  be  in  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  marketing  orders? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would. 
I  do  not  believe  milk  is  a  commodity 
which  lends  itself  to  a  milk  marketing 
order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  never  sought 
to  promulgate  such  an  order. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  in  Cali- 
fornia should  have  no  concern  over 
changing  the  existing  State  marketing 
order  and  it  will  not  be  disturbed? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
say  "No."  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
have  made  more  use  of  marketing  orders 
in  California  on  a  regional  basis  than 
any  other  State. 

I  might  also  say  that  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  which  we  experi- 
enced was  the,  problem  of  the  producer- 
handler.  Tliere  are  farmers  who  market 
their  own  milk.  They  are  not  large  re- 
tailers, but  they  represent  substantial, 
v>holesome  entrepreneurs.  They  wanted 
assurance  that  we  were  not  doing  any- 
thing that  would  jeopardize  their  ex- 
emption which  occurs  in  these  market- 
ing orders,  typically  from  the  regula- 
tions. 

I  want  to  assure  the  representatives 
of  producer-handlers  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  to  make  it  any  more  possible  than 
it  now  is  to  include  them  in  the  impact 
of  any  milk  marketing  order. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
this  dairy  section,  and  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  section 
of  the  bill  to  us  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  consideration  which  has 
been  given  to  the  producer-handler. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  you 
point  out  two  potential  abuses  that  may 
develop  in  connection  with  this  problem. 

Do  I  read  correctly  that  last  paragraph 
of  the  report  to  be  a  warning  to  the 
industry  of  possible  future  congressional 
action  should  these  abuses  develop  and 
not  as  intended  in  any  way  to  modify 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  well  as  the 
language  in  the  report? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  an- 
swer would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No  case 
was  brought  to  our  attention  which 
would  justify  the  inclusion  of  producer- 
handlers  in  the  pooling  arrangements  in 
a  given  marketing  order  about  which  we 
knew. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional*^ninute. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  may  say 
that  this  language  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred  in  this  report  was  for- 
mally adopted  by  vote  by  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  as  our  position  with 
respect  to  this  subject  of  producer- 
handlers.  So,  it  is  the  ofiQcial  position 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
interested  in  this:  Is  it  possible  for  the 
farmers  outside  the  marketing  area  to 
enter  the  marketing  area?  What  deter- 
ring influence  will  there  be  on  a  producer 
within  the  area  to  not  produce  more  and 
more  in  competition  with  the  farmers 
outside  the  area?  Is  there  any  way  you 
can  influence  this  producer  within  the 
area  to  not  produce  a  product  which  is 
in  surplus? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  is  a  relatively  unprofitable 
operation  to  produce  milk  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  in  these  dairies  around 
these  urban  areas  where  they  do  not 
raise  their  own  food  for  their  cattle  and 
land  costs  and  taxes  are  high. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  point  out  that  these 
farmers  within  the  area  have  class  I 
prices  and  could  add  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  more  cows  at  very  little  cost 
and  he  could  afford  to  sell  much  cheaper 
by  going  into  the  manufacturing  area  in 
competition  with  those  of  us  who  are  in 
this  market. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  gave  any 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  sort  of  gov- 
erning this,  if  they  move  into  this  area. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  We  did 
not  consider  this  to  be  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Miiuie- 
sota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  bit  further  the  dairy 
section  of  the  bill.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  more  information  relative  to  it  to 
have  clear  in  my  mind  just  what  the  bill 
will  do  in  this  area.  Many  of  us  live 
outside  of  these  marketing  areas,  and  we 
find  that  because  of  a  great  maze  of  reg- 
ulations we  are  really,  in  effect,  denied 
entrance  to  those  areas,  and  denied  this 
very  lucrative  price  paid  in  these  areas. 

We  also  find  the  farmers  within  the 
marketing  area  producing  more  than  the 
area  needs,  and  the  surplus  that  they 
produce  goes  into  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  competition  with  those  of  us  out- 
side the  area  who  are  denied  the  favored 
price  at  the  same  time  we  compete  with 
them  in  manufactured  products.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  producer 
within  the  marketing  area  should  be 
willing  to  regulate  or  at  least  control  his 
production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area 
and  not  in  turn  go  in  competition  with 
the  farmer  who  must  move  his  produc- 
tion In  the  open  market.  I  wish  the 
committee  would  give  some  attention  to 
that  with  the  idea  of  doing  something 
about  it. 
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Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  very  intent  of  the 
class  1  provision  as  written  into  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  is  to  do  that  which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  just  men- 
tioned, because  the  intent  of  it  'S  to 
design  a  plan  whereby  a  farmer  within 
a  market  order  area  will  produce  milk 
for  that  area,  and  not  be  forced  into 
producing  milk  to  go  into  the  manu- 
factured milk  channels. 

Chicago,  for  instance,  has  50-percent 
surplus  milk.  A  great  share  of  that  is 
milk  they  do  not  need  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  They  have  produced  this  milk,  it 
does  go  into  competition  with  areas  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  men- 
tioned. Under  this  plan  we  give  him  a 
pricing  system  on  a  portion  of  his  fluid 
milk  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  produce 
this  extra  surplus  milk  to  get  his  return 
at  the  farm.  It  would  be  my  hope,  as  one 
who  has  long  sponsored  the  class  1  plan, 
both  within  and  without  the  Congress, 
that  this  would  be  the  ultimate  result. 
The  net  result  of  such  a  plan  should  be 
less  production  by  the  farmers  in  the 
market  order  area  with  kss  being  put 
into  surplus  in  competition  with  farmers 
from  Minnesota.  I  would  hope  in  the 
long  run  the  class  1  plan  would  reduce 
competition  that  his  farmers  have  with 
areas  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
When  the  gentleman  makes  the  state- 
ment '"it  is  my  hope,"  it  is  also  my  hope, 
but  the  statement  then  is  an  admission 
of  the  fact  there  is  a  possibility  it  will 
not  correct  the  problem.  I  feel  that  if 
a  producer  has  a  class  1  fixed  price  in 
the  marketing  area,  if  he  insists  on  going 
beyond  his  total  and  producing  in  excess 
of  that,  he  should  be  denied  the  lucrative 
price  on  some  of  his  production.  I  think 
that  could  be  worked  out. 

I  would  also  suggest  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  on  what  it  is  trying 
to  do.  I  think  it  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  hope  their  hope  is  well 
founded. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  producers  who  supply  big 
milk  consumption  areas,  is  that  because 
of  lack  of  a  class  1  base  plan  they  have 
been  in  a  race  with  each  other  to  keep 
their  relative  position  in  the  market. 
There  is  really  no  incentive  for  them  to 
go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing 
milk  except  in  this  context,  and  the  hope 
is  that  this  base  plan  will  remove  that 
incentive.  Actually,  there  should  be  a 
reduction  in  their  production  to  the  ex- 
tent class  1  base  plans  are  adopted. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  only  point  I  see 
is  the  possibility  if  you  do  have  a  guar- 
anteed class  1  price  there  is  still  the 
temptation  to  put  in  a  few  more  cows 
and  produce  a  bit  more  even  if  you  take 
less  oW  the  added  production.  It  does 
not  cost  much  to  add  a  few  head  of  cattle 
to  your  herd.    However,  the  point  is  well 


taken  and  I  thank  the  comm-ittee  for 
their  contribution. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  think 
the  points  you  raise  are  very  valid.  I 
have  not  been  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  class  1  base  approach.  I  think 
the  dairy  situation  needs  to  be  studied 
in  greater  depth.  I  think  a  transfer  and 
sale  of  bases  allowed  is  going  to  result 
in  what  might  be  referred  to  as  a  milk 
tax.  I  think  those  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  bread  tax  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  dairy  provisions 
allowed  under  our  present  law. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner,  I  intend  to  take 
up  the  wool  sections  of  this  bill  and  then 
later  proceed  to  discuss  the  feed  grain 
section  after  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  wool  section. 

The  wool  provisions  of  this  bill  basi- 
cally extend  the  present  wool  law.  The 
wool  bill  was  adopted  in  1954  when 
another  party  was  in  control  of  the  des- 
tinies of  this  Government.  I  think  they 
did  a  good  job  in  establishing  this  pro- 
gram.    I  think  it  has  worked  real  well. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  it 
should  be  continued.  We  proposed  a 
rather  minor  change  in  the  procedure. 
The  present  law  Is  a  direct-payment  pro- 
gram based  upon  paying  the  producer 
of  wool  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age market  price  in  the  preceding  year 
and  62  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool. 
The  62  cents  per  pound  at  the  time  it 
was  adopted  in  1954  was  106  percent  of 
parity,  the  highest  supports  we  have 
ever  established  for  a  supported  com- 
modity— 62  cents  per  poimd  is  today 
only  78  percent  of  parity.  So  the  com- 
mittee felt  that,  rather  than  seeing  wool 
producers  suffer  a  constant  decline  in 
their  purchasing  power,  we  should  es- 
tablish a  program  that  would  guarantee 
the  wool  producers  that  they  would  have 
some  purchasing  power  year  after  year, 
and  we  have  changed  the  62  cents  per 
pound  to  78  percent  of  parity.  At  the 
time  we  did  that  they  were  exactly  the 
same — 78  percent  of  parity  was  62  cents 
or,  to  put  it  the  other  way.  62  cents  was 
78  percent  of  parity.  But  the  effect  of 
it  will  be,  if  the  parity  figure  continues  to 
go  down,  that  the  support  on  the  wool 
will  remain  at  a  higher  buying  power 
than  it  would  if  we  did  not  make  that 
change.  We  think  that  is  rather  im- 
portant. That  is  the  basic  thing  we  do 
by  this  legislation.  Of  course,  we  con- 
tinue the  wool  and  the  mohair  program 
for  another  4  years — through  December 
31,  1969.  as  does  the  rest  of  this  bill. 

We  believe  that  with  those  changes 
we  will  have  a  sound  program  and  one 
which  will  give  to  the  wool  producers  of 
America  the  kind  of  support  to  which 
they  are  entitled  during  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stanton]  who  wishes  to  speak  out 
of  order. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stanton 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  pf 
order.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  happy  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Robert  Manry,  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  has  suc- 
cessfully comoleted  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing feats  of  individual  endurance 
and  individual  accomplishments  of  our 
generation.  Mr.  Manry  arrived  safely 
today  in  Falmouth,  England,  after  con- 
quering the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
13V2-foot  sailboat.  His  solo  trip  from 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  covered  over  3,400 
miles.    He  departed  on  June  1. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Manry's  voyage 
has  pointed  out  to  a  new  generation  of 
the  world  that  the  individual  American's 
desire  to  explore  the  unknown,  his  fear- 
less ingenuity,  and  his  pioneer  spirit  of 
adventure — the  same  spirit  that  made 
this  country  the  greatest  country  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race — is  still  very 
much  alive  in  our  country  today.  Mr. 
Manry's  feat  should  remind  the  world 
that  it  is  our  people  and  not  our  money 
or  our  power  that  makes  America  free 
and  strong. 

Mr.  Manry's  feat  compares  with  the 
flights  of  Charles  Lindbergh  and  John 
Glenn  in  displaying  individual  courage, 
and  I  am  today  asking  President  John- 
son to  invite  Mr.  Manry  to  the  White 
House  so  he  can  extend  to  Mr.  Manry 
the  congratulations  of  an  appreciative 
country. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.LATTAl. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  like  to  commend  our  chairman  for 
the  way  he  has  handled  this  bill  in  the 
committee.  Tills  is  my  fourth  term 
under  Chairman  Cooley.  He  has  treated 
the  witnesses  very  fairly  and  has  given 
the  minority  members  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  question  the  witnesses. 
I  commend  him  in  this  regard. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  our  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Paxil  Dague,  who  is  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  He  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  and  to 
the  other  members  on  the  minority  side. 

President  Johnson  in  his  farm  mes- 
sage this  year  stated  that  "farmers  want 
freedom  to  grow  and  prosper,  freedom  to 
operate  competitively  and  profitably  in 
our  present  economic  system,"  and  then 
proceeded  to  refute  this  position  by  sup- 
porting H.R.  9811,  a  bill  which  com- 
pletely suppresses  any  freedom  which  the 
American  farmer  may  have  left. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Record  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  farm  message  and  disagree 
wholeheartedly  to  the  subsequent  com- 
modity positions  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration in  H.R.  9811.  They  do,  how- 
ever, agree  with  the  administration's 
position  on  the  cropland  adjustment  title 
of  this  bill.  This  title  establishes  a  long- 
range  land  retirement  program  similar 
to  the  conservation  reserve  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act.  Like  the  conservation  re- 
serve, the  cropland  adjustment  program 
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would  allow  farmers  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  periods  up  to  10  years  for  the 
conversion  of  cropland  into  soil,  water, 
forestry,  and  other  conservation  uses. 
Whole  farms  would  be  eligible  for  retire- 
ment vmder  the  program. 

Unlike  the  old  conservation  reserve 
program,  however,  an  additional  pay- 
ment would  be  made  to  participating 
farmers  permitting  access  to  their  lands 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  during 
the  life  of  the  contract. 

This  provision  should  prove  popular 
to  farmers  and  sportsmen  alike.  It  will 
give  the  fanners  some  extra  revenue  and 
will  give  sportsmen  access  to  lands  not 
othei-wise  available.  This,  incidentally, 
is  a  voluntary  provision  of  this  title,  and 
I  want  to  stress  this  fact.  From  a  per- 
sonal standpoint,  seeing  this  section  in 
this  bill  gives  me  real  satisfaction  as  a 
similar  section  appears  in  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  earlier  in  this  session. 
When  the  first  draft  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  came  before  our  committee  I 
discussed  such  a  provision  with  the  ad- 
ministration's witness,  Mr.  Ed  Jencke, 
who  promised  to  take  the  suggestion  back 
to  the  Department  for  consideration. 
Favorable  consideration  must  have  been 
given  by  the  Department,  for  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  such  a  provision  was 
in  the  next  draft  of  the  administration's 
bill. 

I  was  pleased  that  our  committee  de- 
leted an  administration  proposal  from 
this  bill  which  would  have  had  real  dire 
effects  in  our  district  and  permitted  the 
planting  of  soybeans  on  diverted  feed 
grain  acres. 

Such  a  provision  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous for  soybean  producers.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  bill  permits  the 
planting  of  soybeans  on  feed  grain  acres. 
Should  such  a  provision  remain  in  the 
bill,  its  effect  will  be  felt  by  every  soy- 
bean producer  in  the  Nation.  I  for  one, 
hope  that  the  House  will  strike  such  a 
provision  from  the  bill  and  not  pennit 
what  has  been  a  good  soybean  market 
to  be  destroyed  by  needless  overproduc- 
tion. 

Our  committee's  action  on  cotton  is 
not  one  to  write  home  about.  The  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  the  then 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Murphy,  that  the  cotton  program  has 
been  costly  and  has  not  achieved  its  ob- 
jective. That  the  $900  million  paid  to 
the  textile  mills  was  practically  for 
naught.  He  called  for  action  by  our 
committee  and  favored  the  tightening  of 
the  regulation  of  the  skipped  row  plant- 
ings as  one  means  of  cutting  down  vm- 
needed  production.  As  pointed  out  in 
our  minority  report,  though,  this  bill  will 
not  accomplish  what  Mr.  Murphy  was 
seeking  when  he  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee in  good  faith. 

In  coming  to  a  section  of  this  bill 
which  is  most  important  to  the  farmers 
of  northwestern  Ohio,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  their  objections  to  the  wheat 
section  of  this  bill  still  persists  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  have  been 
told  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  voluntary 
program.  Actually,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  they  know  and  we  know  that 
it  is  not  a  voluntary  program.  These 
farmers,  from  an  economic  standpoint. 


are  being  forced  into  a  program  that 
they  turned  down  9  to  1  in  a  referendum 
in  May  1963,  and  they  do  not  like  it. 
However,  there  are  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
that  they  do  not  like.  Going  back  to 
Mr.  Freeman's  testimony  before  our 
committee  on  April  6,  1965,  and  speaking 
on  this  matter  of  marketing  certificates, 
he  had  this  to  say:  marketing  certifi- 
cates would  be  issued  on  the  portion 
of  the  crop  used  domestically.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  participating 
fanner  will  be  paid  marketing  certifi- 
cates on  45  percent  of  his  crop  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  class  of  wheat 
may  be  used  in  a  far  larger  amount  for 
domestic  purposes. 

For  example,  72.4  percent  of  the  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  produced  east  of  the 
Mississippi -Missouri  Rivers,  during  the 
5-year  period  of  1959  through  1963,  was 
used  domestically  or  within  the  United 
States.  But  under  this  bill,  notwith- 
standing what  Mr.  Freeman  said  before 
our  committee  on  April  6,  1965,  they  will 
get  certificates  on  only  45  percent  of 
their  production.  Not  only  are  these 
producers  discriminated  against  under 
this  bill,  but  the  producers  of  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat  are  discriminated  against 
even  more.  In  fact,  during  this  same 
5-year  period,  1959  through  1963,  86  per- 
cent of  their  total  crop  was  used  do- 
mestically. But  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  not  withstanding  what  Mr. 
Freeman  said  before  our  committee,  they 
will  get  certificates  on  only  45  percent 
of  their  production.  I  feel  that  this  is 
gross  discrimination  against  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  two  classes  of  wheat 
and  it  should  be  rectified  in  this  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  certificate 
plan  based  on  a  producer's  share  of  the 
domestic  utilization  of  his  class  of  wheat, 
it  should  be  paid  for  on  this  basis  and 
not  on  an  arbitrary  figure  picked  out  of 
the  air  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  time  comes,  during  the  amend- 
ment period  on  this  bill,  I  shall  attempt 
to  rectify  this  injustice. 

We've  heard  a  great  deal  about  this 
bill  giving  wheat  producers  100  percent 
of  parity.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Wheat  producers  will  get 
parity  on  only  45  percent  of  their  crop — 
not  on  100  percent  of  their  crop.  To  ob- 
tain 100  percent  of  parity,  they  would 
have  to  be  issued  certificates  on  100  per- 
cent of  their  production.  Such  is  not 
the  case  under  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  bread  taxes 
in  the  last  couple  of  days.  We  have  all 
heard  the  expression,  if  you  "can't  stand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  Re- 
lating that  to  Mr.  Freeman,  apparently 
he  has  found  the  heat  in  the  kitchen  too 
much — and  his  heat  apparently  has  come 
from  the  housewife  as  well  as  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle — and  he  is  retreating 
from  his  insistence  on  a  bread  tax.  Ap- 
parently this  heat  didn't  get  to  him  until 
last  night  because  as  late  as  yesterday 
Secretary  Freeman  is  reported  as  having 
told  a  Seventh  District  Iowa  Group  here 
in  the  Capital  as  follows: 

Secretary  Freeman  termed  it  "unfor- 
tunate that  the  false  bread  tax  charge 
has  tended  to  overshadow  the  basic  con- 
sumer-producer-taxpayer benefits  of  a 


comprehensive  and  constructive  food 
and  farm  bill,"  and  added  that  the 
"bread  trust  appears  to  be  seeking  sub- 
sidies from  both  farmers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Ti-easury  with  no  intention  of  show- 
ing compassion  for  consumers." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man. The  decision  with  respect  to  this 
matter  was  not  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  nor  was  his  concurrence 
requested.  This  was  purely  a  legisla- 
tive decision  and  the  legislative  branch 
takes  full  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  LATTA  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  Mr.  Fieeman  did  not  make  this 
statement? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  was  reading  Mr.  Free- 
man's own  statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  I  understood  the 
gentleman,  he  said  that  housewives  were 
putting  the  pressure  on  the  Secretary 
because  of  his  position.  But  the  change 
in  the  method  of  payment  of  the  certifi- 
cate in  the  case  of  wheat  was  a  change 
that  was  made  by  the  legislative  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  and  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  elaborating  on  that 
point,  perhaps  the  gentleman  would 
answer  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Sec- 
retary was  down  here  participating  in 
these  discussions  with  the  legislative 
leaders.  Would  the  gentleman  like  to 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  Secretary  was  present,  but  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision. 
The  decision  was  made  before  he  got 
there. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  Secretary  did  not  participate  in  the 
decision,  because  he  probably  would  have 
gone  along  the  blind  path  he  has  been 
following  on  this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  DAGUE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mi\  LATTA.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  legislative 
leaders  on  the  other  side  for  feeling  the 
heat  and  seeing  the  light  causing  them 
to  change  their  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  decision  made 
in  the  rose  garden,  does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  LATTA.     No. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman where  the  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
legislative  leaders  on  that  side,  because  I 
think  that  a  lot  of  these  decisions  are 
made  in  the  rose  garden  which  should  be 
made  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  com- 
mend them  for  taking  this  type  of  action 
and  hope  that  on  some  of  these  other  de- 
cisions that  should  be  made  by  the  leg- 
islative branch,  will  be  made  up  here. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  deci- 
sion was  made  at  the  Capitol  by  legisla- 
tive leaders.  It  was  made  without  any 
recommendation  from  the  administra- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  the  recom- 
mendation of  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  proposal. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  Brannan  plan.  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  when  he 
was  Senator,  introduced  a  bill  which 
carried  a  provision  almost  identical  to 
this  provision.  It  is  not  new  and  the  de- 
cision to  take  tlie  approach  which  will  be 
embraced  in  the  Cooley  amendment  has 
been  considered  for  weeks  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  has  been  considered  for 
years  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  But  the 
decision  made  in  this  instance  was  a  leg- 
islative decision  and  not  a  decision  of  the 
administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes  in 
order  to  maintain  this  high-level  debate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  say  further  to 
my  good  and  very  able  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, who  formerly  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  our  committee,  let  me  say  I 
commend  the  legislative  leadership  for 
taking  the  position  they  have  taken  and 
I  hope  that  they  take  such  strong  stands 
on  other  matters,  notwithstanding  what 
they  might  say  downtown.  The  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  has  a 
respon.s:bility  to  fulfill  and  I  am  glad 
that  this  responsibility  is  not  completely 
carried  out  in  the  rose  garden  down- 
town. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  is  a  good  turn  of 
events. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Respecting  the  gentle- 
man as  I  do,  I  appreciate  the  compl'ment 
all  the  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  majority  lead- 
er, could  tell  us  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  acreed  or  objected  at  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  answers  that,  let  rae 
refer  you  to  what  he  said  as  late  as 
yesterday.  Apparently,  there  was  some 
arm  twisting  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  a  change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  as.sure  the  gentleman 
that  arm  twi.<^ting  may  take  place  in  the 
rose  garden.  The  gentleman  would  not 
want  to  infer  that  there  is  ever  any  arm 
twisting  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  arm  twisting.  It  was  a  legislative  re- 
sponsibility and  the  legislative  leaders 
accepted  the  responsibility.  That  is  all 
there  was  to  It. 


Mr.  LATTA.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  leadership  and  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  had  taken  this  position 
all  along,  that  this  was  a  bread  tax  and  it 
should  not  be  passed  on  to  the  housewife, 
we  are  glad,  even  at  this  late  date,  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  adopted  our 
suggestion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  most  respectfully 
that  this  colloquy  could  be  continued  and 
I  think  it  would  be  important  for  us  to 
know  whether  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture approves  of  the  action  that  Is 
about  to  be  taken,  because  this  bill  will 
go  to  another  body  and  it  might  be 
changed  when  it  comes  to  conference. 

So,  I  hope  the  gentleman  can  get  an 
admission  out  of  someone  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
proves the  amendment,  or  if  he  is  fight- 
ing it? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  important  question  and  I 
think  perhaps  it  deserves  an  answer  from 
our  majority  leader,  as  to  whether  or  not 
if  the  House  adopts  this  position,  is  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  going  to  hold  firm  in 
conference,  if  the  other  body  does 
change  it. 

I  wonder  if  wc  are  trying  to  get  the 
bill  through  the  House  knowing  that 
when  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
changed  back  to  the  old  bread  tax  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  JONAS.  A  year  ago  when  the 
cotton  bill  was  first  passed  by  this  body 
it  was  a  cotton  bill  only,  but  when  it 
came  back  from  conference  it  was  a  cot- 
ton plus  a  wheat  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  care  to  comment  on 
this? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  not  get  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was  posing  a  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  if  the  House  adopts 
the  position  that  has  been  agreed,  should 
the  Senate  amend  this  bill  and  return  us 
to  the  bread  tax  approach,  will  the  House 
conferees  insist  on  the  House  position? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  leadership  will  not 
be  members  of  the  conference,  but  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  position  of  the  House. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ResnickI. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  am  only  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman, I  do  not  know  too  much  about 
these  things  and  where  these  decisions 
were  made,  but  I  recall  our  very  able 
whip  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Bones  1,  standing  in  this  well 
and  pointing  to  where  the  decision  was 
made  and  when  It  was  made.  It  was  last 
November,  and  it  was  made  in  the  ballot 
boxes. 

We  are  all  understandably  proud  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  economy.  Our 
tradition  of  depending  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  Is  a  long  one.  Let  us 
face  it — it  no  longer  works  as  far  as  the 
agricultural  economy  Is  concerned.     I 


feel  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  act. 
To  this  end  I  am  introducing  Thursday 
an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  H.R. 
9811,  that  would  provide  for  a  nationwide 
egg  marketing  order. 

In  two  separate  hearings  this  year 
the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Dairy  and  Poultry  heard  testimony  con- 
cerning the  conditions  in  the  egg  indus- 
try. In  all  this  testimony  no  one  denied 
that  the  industry  Is  undergoing  a  period 
of  great  difficulty.  So  far  this  year  all 
egg  producers  In  every  section  of  the 
country  have  been  forced  to  sell  their 
products  below  the  cost  of  production. 

I  feel  I  must  point  out  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  'chicken  feed,"  or  little  old 
ladies  earning  pin  money  from  the  sale 
of  a  few  eggs.  The  egg  Industry  has  an 
Investment  of  well  over  $1.-5  billion. 
Neither  is  this  problem  one  that  came 
upon  us  out  of  the  blue  this  year.  For 
the  past  9  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  purchased  eggs  on  the  open 
market  In  an  attempt  to  balance  the  sup- 
ply with  the  demand.  The  egg-buying 
program  is  both  short-range  in  effect  and 
expensive.  Indeed,  its  every  implemen- 
tation in  the  past  has  created  some  of  the 
problems  for  today.  For  as  year  after 
year  passed  with  the  Department  step- 
ping in  and  purchasing  eggs,  producers 
began  to  count  on  this  as  a  market  and 
increp.scd  production  accordingly. 

A  nationwide  egg  marketing  order 
would  be  the  best  method  not  only  to 
help  the  farmer  achieve  a  fair  income 
but  to  guarantee  the  consumer  a  stable 
supply  of  eggs  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  amendment  would  In  effect  limit 
the  total  number  of  eggs  that  could  be 
marketed  In  any  1  year.  This  limita- 
tion could  be  affected  by  regulating  the 
number  of  baby  chicks  producers  could 
purchase  for  the  production  of  eggs. 
There  are  many  other  provisions  out- 
lined in  this  amendment  such  as  a  mar- 
ket diversion  program,  a  provision  for 
a  regulated  increase  in  production,  and 
a  provision  to  allow  some  new  entries 
into  the  field.  It  Is  very  similar  In  opei*- 
atlon  to  the  dairy  marketing  orders 
which  have  worked  reasonably  well  for 
many  years. 

However,  I  feel  I  cannot  stress 
strongly  enough  at  this  point  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  is  basically  ena- 
bling legislation.  Its  adoption  would  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  hold 
public  hearings,  draw  up  an  order  and 
submit  It  to  a  referendum  of  egg  produc- 
ers. Two-thirds  of  those  producers  vot- 
ing would  be  required  to  Implement  the 
order. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  an  industry  In 
trouble  and  I  feel  this  Industry  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  its  own 
future.  I  feel  that  the  eventual  imple- 
mentation of  an  order  will  go  a  long  way 
in  preserving  our  family  farm  tradition. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  introducing  his  amendment. 
I  certainly  support  It  in  every  way. 
Basically  what  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  do  is  to  give  the  poultry 


farmers  of  America  the  right  to  vote  as 
to  how  their  industry  might  be  con- 
trolled as  to  the  marketing  of  their 
product. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  simply  the  legislation  that  will  per- 
mit the  individual  poultry  farmer  to 
determine  his  own  future  and  to  try  to 
get  the  industry  out  of  the  desperate 
condition  it  is  in  today. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
has  been  done  In  other  areas  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  and  is  it  not  also  true 
that  it  has  been  successful  when  applied 
to  such  other  areas  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes.  it  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  California  on  any 
number  of  products.  Of  course,  we  have 
a  marketing  order  for  dairy  products  that 
was  discussed  earlier  today. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  that  this  is  a  fine,  worth- 
while amendment.  I  hope  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  will  accept  it  when  it 
is  voted  on  as  is  expected  on  Thursday. 
Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RESNICK.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  bringing 
this  in.  I  trust  he  has  made  it  clear  for 
the  Record  and  I  repeat  it  here  to  em- 
phasize it  for  the  Record  that  this 
amendment  of  his  does  not  in  any  way 
arbitrarily  establish  any  egg  marketing 
order  program.  There  is  no  power  given 
to  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose  but  it 
merely  permits  egg  producers  to  so  estab- 
lish a  program  If  they  so  want  to  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  of  yours 
has  been  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
My  Impression  Is  that  It  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  but  that  the 
subcommittee  has  not  reported  it  back 
to  our  full  committee. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  did  not  have  time  to  act 
upon  it  due  to  the  press  of  business. 
However,  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  about  the  sub- 
committee Itself? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  subcommit- 
tee would  report  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  let  us  bring  it  up  subse- 
quently? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
I  need  say  nothing  more  than  to  point 
out  that  the  hour  is  late  and  if  something 
is  not  done  it  is  going  to  be  too  late  for 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hagen],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Is  here  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  cooperate  and  expedite  the  mat- 
ter.   If  the  subcommittee  reports  It  to 


the  full  committee,  then  I  shall  call  a 
meeting  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  prob- 
lem here  is  similar  to  ti-ying  to  hook  a 
car  on  the  train  when  the  train  is  going 
by.  It  is  frequently  stated,  we  can  only- 
pass  one  agriculture  bill  a  year  and  tliis 
is  the  problem  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  is  confronted 
with.  He  wants  to  get  on  the  train 
when  it  is  going  by,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
that  opportunity.    I  support  him. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Farmers  in  more  than 
one  way  are  the  backbone  of  our  rural 
economy  and  provide  employment  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  thousands  of 
rural  businessmen  depending  on  farm 
spending.  If  we  allow  this  important 
family  farm  segment  of  agriculture  to  be 
destroyed,  with  them  will  go  the  owner 
of  the  gas  station,  teacher,  grocer,  hard- 
ware and  feed  dealer. 

Family  farmers  also  provide  thousands 
of  communities  with  a  broad  tax  base. 
These  commercial  egg  producers  have  an 
Individual  investment  of  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $200,000  in  their  farms.  I 
stress  this  to  point  out  they  are  not  mar- 
ginal producers.  They  are  truly  busi- 
nessmen. These  people  will  be  forced  to 
go  to  our  cities  and  our  cities  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  them.  Our  cities  are 
already  overcrowded  and  are  simply  not 
prepared  to  handle  an  influx  of  people 
unskilled  for  city  work. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  as  of  this  time  just  about  every- 
thing that  is  wearable,  eatable,  and 
smokeable  is  under  regulation.  If  this  is 
truly  to  be  described  as  an  omnibus  bill, 
I  do  not  know  why  we  need  to  wori-y 
about  trains— and  we  should  make  it  an 
"omni-bus"  bill  and  put  eggs  in  it  and 
be  done  with  it. 

I  think  sometimes  the  programs  are 
ominous  but  I  think  since  we  have  em- 
barked on  this  course,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  certainly  be  in  order. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  facetious  when  I  said  that. 
I  support  your  position  myself  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  I  hope  that  you  can  include 
eggs  in  this  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Mehren,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  proposal  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  national  mar- 
keting order,  but  there  could  be  regional 
marketing  orders,  such  as  there  are  in 
the  milk  business. 

Mr.  RESNICK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HAGEN    of    California.    As    I 
understand  it,  the  problem  in  the  egg 
business,  even  in  those  areas  where  pro- 
duction is  growing,  is  that  the  large  inte- 
grators are  taking  over  the  whole  opera- 
tion.   If  there  were  a  marketing  order 
program    the    chances    of    the    small 
farmers  surviving  would  be  augmented; 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  RESNICK.    That  is  correct. 
What  lies  at  the  root  of  this  price 
squeeze  which  these  people  are  now  feel- 
ing— a  price  squeeze  of  seeing  income 
drop  while  expenses  rise? 


A  dozen  eggs  sold  for  about  45  cents 
in  1947-1949,  and  today  the  price  Is  down 
to  less  than  30  cents  a  dozen. 

In  the  egg-producing  Industry  the  fault 
lies  with  the  rise  of  the  vertically  inte- 
grated production  unit.    These  integra- 
tors, usually  large  feed  and  grain  com- 
panies, do  not  care  for  the  traditional 
supply  and  demand  theory  of  economics. 
They  do  not  care  whether  or  not  they 
show  any  profits  on  the  production  of 
eggs  so  long  as  they  sell  their  feed  at 
previously  set  and  very  profitable  prices. 
We  have  already  seen  the  establishment 
of  1 1/2 -million-hen  egg  factories  by  such 
companies  as  Ralston  Purina.    With  our 
national  consumption  of  eggs  produced 
by  about  300  million  birds,  we  can  see 
that  only  a  few  hundred  such  factories 
are   necessary   to   supply  our  country's 
needs.    This  trend  is  definitely  antag- 
onistic to  the  public  interest.    We  need 
only  imagine  what  would  happen  if  a 
natural  disaster,  fire,  or  disease  put  some 
of   these   factories   out   of   commission. 
Egg  prices  would  rise  drastically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish 
our  national  free  enterprise  system  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  egg  production 
industry.  This  proposed  amendment 
has  had  a  favorable  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  At  the  hearings 
on  the  bill,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  George  Mehren,  spoke  sup- 
porting this  measure. 

I  understand  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote  for  a  minimum  wage  proposal 
for  farmworkers.  How  can  we  In  good 
conscience  vote  for  this  much  needed 
legislation  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  farmers'  income  now? 

We  cannot  hesitate  any  longer.  The 
hour  is  very  late.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment  on  this  farm  bill,  we  will  be 
in  effect  sacrificing  many  thousands  of 
farm  families.  History  will  show  that 
I  am  not  crying  wolf.  In  the  past  5  years 
we  have  witnessed  the  total  destruction 
of  the  family  farmer  in  the  production 
of  broiler  chickens,  by  the  vertical 
Integrator.  I  honestly  do  not  believe  we 
can  even  wait  another  year  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  hope  to  vote  for  that  legislation. 
I  point  out  again  that  the  passage  of 
this  bin  will  not  establish  a  marketing 
order  against  the  will  of  those  people  to 
be  controlled.    In  our  finest  traditions, 
this    will    allow    those    people    directly 
affected  to  cast  a  ballot  on  their  futures. 
Mr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hagen] 
how  long  ago  it  was  we  had  hearings  on 
the  egg  bill? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  cannot 
state  exactly.  It  was  a  relatively  short 
time  ago  as  these  matters  go. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  At  least  2  or  3  weeks 
ago? 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Possibly 
3  weeks,  and  certainly  2. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  chairman  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  any  of  these 
days  to  call  the  committee  together  to 
report  it  out? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  It  has  not 
been  easy,  because  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  considering  this  overall  farm  bill  in 
the  committee,  without  the  egg  proposal. 
That  was  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Let  me  ask  my  col- 
league a  question.  The  subcommittee 
did  not  act  unfavorably  toward  this  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quoiimi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One-hundred- 
three  Members  are  present,  a  quorvun. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FlNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is. 
without  any  question,  the  biggest  legis- 
lative package  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress dealing  with  agriculture.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  longer  than  average  period  of 
time,  at  least  if  we  judge  averages  by  the 
past  5  years.  It  provides  authority  for  a 
4-year  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains 
program  and  gives  5-year  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
contracts  extending  up  to  10  years  for 
land  retirement,  a  program  to  be  super- 
imposed on  top  of  the  existing  commodity 
programs. 

Because  of  its  size,  duration,  and  lack 
of  promise  it  has  been  accurately  de- 
scribed as  an  $18  billion  boondoggle. 
Because  of  these  dubious  attributes  it 
has  attracted  rather  wide  press  atten- 
tion. That  news  account  for  the  press 
coverage  given  today  to  the  compromise 
deal  worked  out  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership intended  to  give  the  bill  the  vot€s 
needed  for  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  compromise  deal 
we  have  read  so  much  about  means  Just 
one  thing,  that  is,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  literally  got 
caught  with  both  hands  In  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook. 

The  compromise  gets  one  of  his  hands 
out.  but  this,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not 
enough.  The  deal  just  eliminates  one 
part  of  the  bread  tax.  less  than  half  of 
it.  One  of  Freeman's  hands,  you  might 
say,  is  still  where  it  should  not  be. 

I  intend  to  see  that  an  amendment  Is 
offered  to  strike  the  entire  bread  tax  from 
this  bill.  The  compromise  would  finance 
the  higher  payments  to  wheat  farmers 
from  general  revenues  instead  of  by 
means  of  a  higher  bread  tax.  This  deal 
would  leave  the  most  of  the  bread  tax. 
however,  imtouched.  Only  50  cents  of 
the  total  of  about  $1.30  per  bushel  would 
come  from  general  revenues  and  the  rest 
would  be  bread  tax. 

By  the  Secretary's  own  figures — and 
you  will  all  recall,  I  am  sure,  getting  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  on  this  sub- 
ject— the  cost  of  the  ingredients  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  would  go  up  about  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent  for  the  50-cent  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate.   This  means  the  remaining  80 


cents,  after  the  proposed  compromise 
deal  goes  through,  is  a  bread  tax  valued 
at  more  than  1  cent  per  loaf.  This 
comes  to  5  percent  of  the  price  of  bread — 
hardly  an  incidental  item  to  the  fellow 
who  has  to  hunt  around  for  nickels  and 
dimes  to  pay  for  his  grocery  bill. 

The  tax  on  flour  is  even  higher.  Even 
granting  that  this  compromise  goes 
through  and  you  knock  out  a  part  of  the 
bread  tax,  the  remaining  bread  tax 
would  be  2  cents  a  pound  on  flour.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  12  cents  a  pound 
average  price  the  housewife  pays  for 
flour.  This  is  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  retail  value  of  the  commodity. 

So,  let  us  not  be  fooled  by  any  reports 
that  this  compromise  is  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  bread  tax.  The  bread  tax  will 
still  be  there,  an  amount  exceeding  1 
cent  per  loaf  on  bread  and  2  cents  per 
pound  on  flour. 

As  we  consider  this  gigantic  piece  of 
legislation,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  are  the  taxpayers  going  to  get  for 
their  $18  billion  when  the  4  years  are 
over,  and  the  money  spent?  And  where 
will  the  cotton  people  be,  where  will  the 
feed  grains  people  be,  and  where  will  the 
wheat  people  be?  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  v/hich  gives  any  substantial  hope 
that  any  one  of  these  commodities  will 
be  in  a  better  position  than  it  is  right 
today.  It  means  that  when  the  4  years 
are  up  and  the  $18  billion  has  been  spent, 
the  basic  farm  problems  will  remain 
untouched. 

There  cannot  be  much  dispute  about 
the  contention  that  these  programs  have 
been  inefTective.  We  have  all  received 
a  lot  of  literature  indicating  how  much 
worse  things  might  have  been  had  some 
other  type  of  program  been  in  effect. 
They  mention  savings  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  these  multi-billion-dol- 
lar programs.  Savings?  That  is  the 
kind  of  savings  that  my  wife  tells  me 
about  when  she  comes  home  and  says 
that  she  bought  a  hat  for  only  $10  in- 
stead of  spending  $20.  She  tells  me  that 
she  saved  $10  on  that  transaction.  That 
is  the  type  of  saving  the  administration 
spokesmen  are  talking  about  when  they 
say  that  there  are  savings  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

You  could  .save  the  same  kind  of 
money  if  you  were  to  go  window  shop- 
ping and  just  look  at  furniture  instead 
of  going  In  and  buying  it.  In  this  Jar- 
gon, you  save  by  not  spending  money. 
But  the  important  thing  Is  not  what 
might  have  been,  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  some  still  worse  programs  had 
been  in  effect.  What  matters  is  what 
has  been  actually  spent  on  these  pro- 
grams. 

Look  at  feed  grains,  for  example. 
This  year,  the  Department  is  spending 
more  than  $1.5  billion  for  feed  grains. 
The  Department  is  spending  that  money 
to  retire  land,  trying  to  bring  production 
Into  balance  with  demand.  What  did 
we  get  for  the  $1.5  billion?  We  retired 
about  36  million  acres  of  land.  We  rent- 
ed as  taxpayers  36  million  acres  of  land 
under  the  feed  grains  program.  And 
guess  what?  The  crop  reports  now  an- 
nounce that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
biggest  crop  production  In  history.  We 
have    had    a    record    of    all-time-high 


spending  on  feed  grains  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  biggest  crop  in  all  histoi-y. 
So  what  do  we  have  for  our  money?  All 
we  have  is  the  empty  assurance  of  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  that  things 
might  possibly  have  been  still  worse. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  advocate  abolishing  all 
farm  supports,  does  he? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  that  is  an 
ideal  goal,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Getting  there  without  wrecking  the  farm 
economy  is  the  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  but  the  simple 
fact  of  life,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me,  is  that  this  4-year,  $18 
billion  program  does  not  move  1  inch 
toward  that  ideal  situation  in  which  the 
farmer  can  compete  in  the  marketplace 
for  better  income,  for  better  prices,  for 
expanding  markets. 

The  wheat  program  is  costing  about 
the  same  as  the  feed  grains  program. 
If  the  cost  of  the  bread  tax  is  added,  the 
cost  is  still  higher.  Do  you  know  what 
this  taxpayer  outlay  for  the  wheat  pro- 
gram represents  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
the  crop?  T;^o-thirds.  The  outlay  by 
the  taxpayers  comes  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop. 

It  has  not  reached  quite  that  point 
under  feed  grains,  but  it  is  gaining.  The 
cost  to  taxpayers  repi-esent  22  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  feed  grains  crop  of  this 
year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  take  cotton  for 
example.  The  taxpayer  cost  comes  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  U.S. 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

If  we  made  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  American  cotton  is  artificially 
pegged  at  this  high  price  through  thi.s 
farm  program  with  which  we  have  lived 
for  about  30  years,  then  the  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  represented  by  the 
outlay  by  the  American  taxpayer  would 
be  roughly  50  percent.  Government 
holdings  of  cotton  are  nearly  at  an  all- 
time  record  level.  The  cost  this  year 
of  the  program  will  exceed  $700  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with 
farm  programs  generally?  This  is  a  good 
time  for  a  little  talk  on  basic  philosophy. 
These  fai-m  programs  are  based  on  some 
very  unsound  assiunptlons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  most  unsound 
assumption  of  all  is  that  farmers  should 
be  singled  out  for  price  fixing.  Why 
should  they  be  singled  out  for  price  fix- 
ing any  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  marketplace  economy? 

Thirty  years'  experience  with  Federal 
price  fixing  has  led  to  nothing  but  prob- 
lems for  the  farmers,  for  the  consumers, 
and  for  the  taxpayers,  and  the  commodi- 
ties that  have  been  relatively  free  of  price 
fixing  and  controls,  are  the  commodities 
that  are  basically  the  healthiest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  unsotmd 
assumption  is  that  Government  can  ef- 
fectively control  production  by  Just  cut- 
ting back  on  the  number  of  acres  that 
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are  planted.  As  I  said  earlier,  imder 
feed  grains  the  taxpayers  retired  over 
36  million  acres  and  got  the  biggest  corn 
crop,  the  biggest  grain  sorghum  crop, 
the  biggest  crop  production  in  American 
history.  . 

The  third   assumption  which   is   un- 
sound is  that  Government  can  run  farms, 
can  make  the  management  decisions  for 
this  vast  agricultural  enterprise  of  ours 
better    than    the    farmers    themselves. 
This   unsound    assumption   has   led  to 
schemes  like  those  this  legislation  pro- 
poses to  keep  in  motion  for  another  4 
years  and  for  another  $18  billion  worth. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  many 
features  of  this  program,  the  most  sur- 
prising in  this  era  in  which  we  are  mak- 
ing such  an  effort  to  combat  poverty,  is 
the  method   of   financing   part  of   the 
wheat  program.    I  refer  of  course  to  the 
bread  tax. 

It  is  curious  that  10  of  the  major 
States  in  this  Union  that  have  sales  taxes 
have  recognized  the  problem  of  food  costs 
to  the  low -income  people  by  exempting 
food  from  the  imposition  of  this  sales 
tax.  These  States  are  California,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion in  this  legislation  is  proposing  to  go 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
continue  the  bread  tax  imposed  a  year 
ago,  a  tax  which  hits  the  poor  people  the 
hardest.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture statistics  show  clearly  that  those 
of  low  income  depend  most  heavily  upon 
flour  and  fiour  products  in  their  diet.  A 
family  with  an  income  of  under  $2,000 
per  year  uses  more  than  twice  the  povmd- 
age  of  fiom-  and  flour  products  as  does 
the  family  with  an  income  of  $10,000 
or  more. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  with  the  compromise  there 
would  still  be  a  so-called  1-cent-a-loaf 
bread  tax.  That  is  not  my  understand- 
ing. I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  up,  because  a  lot  of 
people  are  misinformed.  If  the  compro- 
mise deal  goes  through,  the  major  part 
of  the  bread  tax  will  remain,  the  sam.e 
bread  tax  that  is  on  the  products  today. 
It  amounts  to  1  cent  a  pound  on  bread, 
and  2  cents  a  pound  on  flour. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
just  addressed  the  House  spoke  about 
Members  being  confused.  I  think  he  is 
the  most  confused  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  he  thinks  by  abol- 
ishing all  farm  programs  we  can  bring 
prosperity  to  the  agriculture  of  America 
he  has  another  thought  coming.  Some 
engage  in  this  business  of  standing  up 
here  and  advocating  repeal  of  programs 
which  have  operated  year  in  and  year 
out  successfully,  well,  and  very  Inex- 
pensively, until  your  party  came  into 
power  in  January  1953.  With  the  accu- 
mulated surpluses,  with  our  warehouses 


bulging  with  food  and  fiber,  if  these  pro- 
grams were  abandoned,  anyone  would 
know  that  this  would  cause  chaos  and  a 
depression  of  gigantic  proportions  to  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  POAGE]  chairman  of  the  Livestock 
and  Peed  Grain  Committee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  want  to  en- 
gage in  a  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  he  wishes  to  devote  his 
time  to  feed  grains,  but  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  about  this  increase 
in  the  bread  tax.  Might  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  clarify  that? 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  increase  of  50  cents  per  bushel  will 
not  be  required  to  be  paid  in  the  future 
by  wheat  users  if  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  adopted? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct,  under 
the  proposed  Cooley  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.    In  his  reference  to  the 
bread  tax  remaining,  he  referred  to  the 
current  situation,  did  he  not? 
Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  JONAS.    It  is  not  changed  by  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  just  said  what  would  remain 
would  be  the  tax  we  now  have.  We  now 
have  certificates,  but  they  have  not  raised 
the  price  of  wheat  1  penny.  The  price 
of  wheat,  plus  certificates,  results  In  a 
cost  to  the  miller  as  low  as  it  was  2  years 
ago.  The  result  is  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  and  while 
it  should  not  have  added  to  the  cost  to 
the  consimier,  the  50  cents,  had  it  been 
produced  under  the  method  which  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  bill,  would 
have  added  50  cents  to  the  cost  to  the 
miller.  It  will  not  do  so  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  Is  operating  In 
my  district  a  processor  of  fiour  products, 
who  uses  one  car  a  day.  That  is  365 
railroad  cars  of  fiour  a  year.  He  sells 
his  product  at  5  cents  a  package.  He 
simply  cannot  absorb  a  25  percent  in- 
crease in  raw  material  cost  in  an  article 
which  sells  for  5  cents.  I  want  to  be 
sure  If  this  amendment  is  adopted  there 
will  not  be  any  increase  in  the  price 
consumers  have  to  pay  for  wheat. 

Mr.  POAGE.  ■'  No,  sir.  On  the  con- 
trary. If  the  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  proposes  to 
introduce  Is  adopted,  the  cost  of  wheat 
to  your  constituent  and  other  milling 
operations  in  the  United  States  will  be 
substantially  less  than  it  was  15  years 
ago.  Wheat  was  selling  for  $2.40  a  bushel 
15  years  ago.  It  will  be  selling,  under 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  offer,  for  $2  per 
bushel.  So  the  mills  will  be  paying  sub- 
stantially less,  not  more,  and  about  42 


cents  a  bushel  less  than  they  paid  15 
years  ago. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  has  happened  to 
the  cost  of  bread  to  the  consumer  in  the 
meantime  when  wheat  was  going  down? 
Mr.  POAGE.  Well,  it  has  gone  up  a 
little  more  than  8  cents  a  loaf  during 
that  period  of  time. 

But  if  I  may  turn  to  the  feed  grain 
provision,  in  which  there  are  no  certifi- 
cates and  I  hope  there  is  possibly  greater 
agreement  on  the  feed  grain  program 
with  which  we  are  all  acquainted  and 
which  has  been  in  operation  now  for  4  or 
5  years — at  least  4  years  I  v.'ould  guess. 

It  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.    No 
one  is  going  to  dispute  that.    But  it  has 
in  spite  of  all  the  statistics  that  have 
been  presented  worked  well  and  it  has 
maintained  the  income  of  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers and  that  means  primarily  corn 
producers.     Corn  Is  by  far  the  largest 
crop  in  the  United  States  measured  in 
volume  of  bushels  and  in  dollars.    Some 
of  our  folks  are  Interested  in  maize  and 
some  other  people  out  in  California  are 
interested  in  barley  and  somebody  else 
has  some  interest  in  rye  or  oats  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.    But  basically  we  are 
talking  about  corn — the  biggest  crop  in 
the  United  States.    We  have  stabilized 
the  price  of  corn.    It  has  moved  at  rela- 
tively fair  figures.    It  has  brought  to  the 
producer  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  has 
been  lagging  for  a  good  long  time  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  moved  into  the 
channels  of  trade — into  the  feed  mills  of 
the  East.     It  has  moved  into  the  feed 
mills  of  the  East  at  a  lower  figure  than 
it  was  moving  before  we  had  the  feed 
grain  program.    The  reason  Is  we  are 
supporting  corn  at  approximately  $1  a 
bushel.    Next  year  we  will  be  paying  25 
cents  a  bushel  directly  to  the  farmer 
which  means  that  the  corn  producers 
gets  a  return  of,  let  us  say,  $1.25  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  cost  of  corn  to  the  east 
coast  or  west  coast  user  is  $1  plus  the 
transportation. 

So  that  those  of  you  who  are  inter- 
ested on  the  east  coast  or  the  west  coast 
in  any  kind  of  feeding  operations  must 
bear  in  mind  this  feed  grain  program  en- 
ables you  to  buy  feed  more  cheaply  than 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  do  were  we 
using  the  old  loan  program  alone.  Be- 
cause if  that  is  all  we  had.  you  would 
have  to  pay  the  entire  return  to  the 
farmer  plus  the  transportation.  So  the 
program  has  worked  real  well  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  expand  on  that  just  a  minute  be- 
cause I  am  trying  to  figure  a  way  to  ex- 
plain to  my  fanners  who  are  in  a  deficit 
feed  grain  area  that  this  section  will 
benefit  them.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.   I  hope  I  can. 
Mr.  JONAS.    And  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  give  me  some  answers  because 
they  do  not  think  it  has  helped  them  In 
the  past. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  I  hope  I  can.  Of  course, 
the  figures  I  have  to  use  are  rough  fig- 
ures— I  cannot  use  exact  figures  for  any 
given  area,  you  understand.  But  if  you 
are  growing  corn  in  Illinois  and  eret  $1  a 
bushel  for  it  and  the  Government  pays 
you  25  cents  a  bushel,  then  you  get  $1.25 
out  of  yom-  com.  That  is  about  what 
we  are  doing.  Then  if  you  are  m  North 
Carolina  and  are  growing  chickens  and 
feeding  corn 

Mr.  JONAS.    Or  cattle. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Cattle,  hogs,  or  anything 
else — and  you  are  Buying  corn  on  the 
basis  of  $1  corn  in  Illinois — you  i.re  buy- 
ing it  on  the  basis  of  $1  because  that  is 
what  it  is  selling  for.  But  the  producers 
get  $1.25  because  they  get  $1  support. 
Sometimes  the  market  goes  higher — plus 
the  25  cents  payment  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  producer  gets  $1.25.  which  is  a 
good  price  for  his  corn.  The  feed  man 
buys  it  for  $1  and  ships  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  transportation  costs  are, 
but  he  will  get  it  in  North  Carolina  25 
cents  cheaper  than  he  was  able  to  get  it 
when  we  had  a  loan  program.  At  the 
same  time  the  man  in  Illinois  would  get 
the  same  return  as  he  would  out  of  a 
loan.  When  we  made  a  loan  in  Illinois 
for  $1.25  on  that  corn,  the  corn  sold  to 
the  feed  dealer,  who  sold  to  the  man  in 
North  Carolina,  for  $1.25.  and  he  had  to 
move  it  into  North  Carolina,  and  he  had 
25  cents  a  bushel  more  in  the  corn.  So 
the  man  in  North  Carolina  will  now  get 
the  corn  for  25  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
he  had  to  pay  under  the  loan  pro^rram, 
which  gives  the  producer  in  Illinois  the 
same  return  for  his  corn. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  Is  advanta- 
geous to  the  people  on  the  two  extreme 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Obviously 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  corn  producer, 
in  that  it  gives  him  a  guaranteed  fair  re- 
turn for  his  com. 

This  program  has  worked.  Your  peo- 
ple know  it  has  worked.  The  corn-pro- 
ducing people  know  it  has  worked.  We 
aU  know  it  has  worked.  In  spite  of  any- 
one's figures,  all  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to 
ask  a  farmer,  and  we  know  it  has  worked. 

It  has  been  expensive.  I  do  not  want 
to  deny  for  1  minute  that  it  has  been 
expensive,  as  any  strictly  voluntary  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  be.  This  is  a  voluntary 
program,  because  no  man  has  to  go  into 
it  unless  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  well  pointed  out  haw  tiie 
program  has  worked.  Might  I  add  that 
he  has  not  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  worked  in  reducing  Govern- 
ment stocks  in  storage.  The  stocks  have 
been  reduced  in  spite  of  this  movement 
of  the  feed  grains  in  the  economy  satis- 
factory to  the  users. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  absolutely  a  fact. 
Our  stocks  of  feed  grains  have  dropped 
down  to  the  point  that  we  probably  do 
not  need  to  drop  them  very  much 
more — probably  some  8  million  or  9  mil- 
lion tons  will  drop  us  down  to  about 
what  we  want  to  carry. 


Mr.  STALBAUM.  If  I  might  point  out 
to  the  committee,  the  original  figure  was 
about  85  million  tons  in  storage  in  1960, 
and  it  is  now  down  to  55  million  tons. 
It  is  believed  that  somewhere  between 
40  million  and  45  million  is  the  irreduci- 
ble minimum  in  this  area. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  done  the  thing  we  want  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  that  is  the  item  about 
which  some  of  my  friends  have  been 
complaining.  Whatever  you  sell  out  of 
stocks,  of  course  it  tends  to  lower  the 
price.    Of  course  it  lowers  the  price. 

The  Secretary  has,  in  keeping  with  the 
mandate  of  this  Congress,  sold  from 
stocks,  as  he  should  sell,  because  he 
must  sell  out  of  stocks  if  we  are  ever 
to  reduce  those  stocks.  When  somebody 
complains  that  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  breaking  the  market 
by  selling  grain  into  the  market  we  must 
remember  that  the  only  choice  is  to  sell 
it  into  the  mai'ket  or  to  keep  it  and  pay 
storage  on  it.  We  cannot  keep  grain, 
we  cannot  keep  cotton,  and  we  cannot 
keep  wheat  forever.  We  should  not  keep 
it  and  pay  storage  on  it  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

Yet  if  we  do  not  do  that,  if  we  do  not 
sell  it  into  the  market,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  commodities  in  storage  and 
we  will  have  to  keep  paying  storage  on 
them.  That,  my  friends,  is  the  simple 
question  that  has  been  raised.  Do  we 
want  to  keep  these  commodities  in  stor- 
age forever  and  pay  storage  on  them,  or 
do  we  want  them  sold  on  the  market? 

Of  course,  if  they  are  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket this  will  adversely  affect  the  market. 
Any  fourth-gi-ade  boy  should  be  bored 
for  the  simples  if  he  does  not  know  that 
to  sell  en  the  market  would  lower  the 
market. 

Where  do  you  think  the  Secretary 
should  put  that  grain?  What  do  you 
want  done  with  it?  You  cannot  eat  it  up. 
It  has  to  go  on  the  market  when  the 
market  wants  it.  That  is  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  with  it.  and  that  is  all  that 
all  this  criticism  of  our  Secretary  is 
about.  He  has  done  a  good  job  and  an 
honest  job  of  selling  this.  He  sold  it  as 
the  Congress  directed  it  should  be  sold. 
We  have  gotten  the  results  we  need,  and 
this  program  will  but  continue  that  for 
another  4  years.  I  think  we  all  want  to 
continue  the  feed  grains  program. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
v.'ould  elaborate  a  little  bit  relative  to 
the  colloquy  we  had  a  couple  of  years 
ago  about  establishing  a  farm  base. 
Some  of  us  happen  to  be  in  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  not  having  a  base  on 
our  farms  so  we  cannot  participate  in 
the  program.  As  a  result  of  the  policy 
which  you  so  loudly  laud  we  are  com- 
peting with  a  price  which  has  been  re- 
duced, as  you  pointed  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  They  can 
buy  for  a  dollar,  which  is  favorable  to 
them,  but  we  are  competing  in  our  area, 
some  of  us,  with  a  market  which  has 
been  disturbed.  I  think,  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  that  we  have  been 


denied  entrance  to  the  program.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  elaborate  on  what 
we  can  do  to  establish  a  base  on  a  farm 
and  then  participate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  could  go  to  a  com- 
plete study  of  revising  our  bases.  Maybe 
we  should.  This  bill  does  not  do  that. 
This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  change  the 
base  structure  nor  the  method  of  estab- 
lishing bases.  I  would  agree  heartily 
that  there  are  injustices,  and  they  have 
been  there  for  a  great  many  years. 
They  have  grown  up  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  We  probably  should  correct 
it  but  they  have  not  been  corrected,  and 
this  bill  does  not  attempt  to  correct 
them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has  the 
right  to  appear  before  the  local  board. 

Mr.  NELSEN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  appeal  to  them 
at  the  State  level  and  then  appeal  at  the 
Washington  level.  There  is  some  au- 
thority for  making  adjustments  or  new 
allotments. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  that,  and 
we  have  discussed  it  before.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  machinery  is  there  to 
do  it,  but  it  is  not  done.  I  want  this 
colloquy  to  indicate  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  do  exactly  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr,  Belcher], 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  my  good  friend  from  Texas  did  a 
pretty  good  job  of  explaining  the  method 
by  which  you  raise  corn  in  Illinois  and 
sell  it  in  North  Carolina,  but  he  lacked 
a  little  bit  of  completely  clarifying  the 
issues  so  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  would  know  why  it  is  his 
farmers  are  able  now  to  buy  at  25  cents 
less  than  he  did  under  the  original  pro- 
gram. It  is  true  the  man  in  Illinois 
used  to  get  $1.25  and  ship  it  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  man  there  paid  $1.25 
to  him  plus  the  freight.  Now  the  man  in 
North  Carolina  pays  the  man  in  Illinois 
$1  and  the  corn  goes  down  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  taxpayers  make  up  the 
extra  quarter.  So  your  farmers  are  not 
indebted  at  all  to  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  are  not  indebted  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  but  are  only  indebted  to 
the  ribbon  clerks  and  the  charwomen 
arid  everybody  who  earns  any  kind  of  a 
salary  in  this  country,  because  those  peo- 
ple are  paying  your  cattle  feeders  down 
in  North  Carolina  25  cents  on  every 
bushel  of  corn  that  they  feed.  So  as 
long  as  you  are  representing  cattle  men 
I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  that  this 
is  a  good  program.  If,  by  any  chance, 
however,  you  should  happen  to  have  a 
taxpayer  in  your  district,  it  is  not  such 
a  good  program  for  him. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie]. 
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Mr  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  now 
meet  to  debate  the  agriculture  bill,  I  will 
say  that  in  some  respects  this  bill  makes 
some  improvements  in  the  law.    Durmg 
the    night    there    were    some    changes 
a'-reed  to  in  the  legislation  by  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  in  the  House  that  wUl 
make  it  much  more  acceptable  to  me. 
Let  me  talk  about  that  first,  because 
I  am  glad   that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  come  be- 
fore this  House  and  said  that  he  will 
propose  the  Qui?  amendment  to  remove 
what  has  now   been  called   the   bread 
tax     It  has  been  called  the  bread  tax 
because  the  processor  would  have  been 
expected  to  pay  an  additional  50  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  wheat  that  he  mills. 

Last  Conjrress  there  was  this  talk  about 
a  bread  tax  because  the  processor  was 
required  to  buy  a  certificate.  Since  the 
loan  plus  the  certificate  would  equal  $2 
a  bushel,  which  was  about  what  the  price 
of  wheat  was  before  the  present  law,  the 
label  did  not  stick.  This  bill  would  have 
pushed  the  cost  to  the  miller  up  by  an 
additional  50  cents  and  that  $250  million 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  that 
this  would  be  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  on  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread.  There  are  other 
costs  that  relate  to  the  ba.'^ic  cost  of  the 
commodity  which  would  have  pushed  it 
up  to  a  higher  amount,  but  I  think  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  cost  of  bread 
would  have  gone  up  by  2  cents  a  loaf. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TEL^GUE  of  California.  Am  I  not 
correct,  even  though  the  Cooley-Quie 
amendment  is  adopted,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  or  the  present  law,  we 
will  still  have  a  75 -cent  certificate  or 
••bi?ad  tax"? 

Mr.  QUIE.   We  will  still  have  a  75-cent 
certificate.    I  might  say  that  this  pro- 
gram is  different  than  the  cotton  pro- 
gram to  that  extent.    We  now  will  have 
one-price  cotton.    We  have  been  working 
toward  one -price  cotton  and  we  have  it 
under  this  bill.     It  is  called  one-price 
cotton  since  the  price  for  cotton  on  the 
domestic  market  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  world  market.    The  cotton  mills  in 
the  foreign  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  U.S.  cotton  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  U.S.  mills  as  has  been  the  case  under 
old  cotton  law.   But  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
this  will  not  be  true.     Those  who  buy 
wheat  overseas  will  be  able  to  buy  it  at 
the  world  market  price  which  will  be  ap- 
proximately what  the   loan  is  in   this 
country,  while  the  domestic  millers  will 
have  to  pay  75  percent  extra  if  the  Quie 
amendment  is  adopted.   I  would  say  that 
at  least  the  Quie  amendment  would  pre- 
vent an  increase  of  50  cents  making  a 
total  of  $1.25.     Under  the  cotton  title, 
export  and  domestic  cotton  will  sell  at 
the  same  price.    Under  the  wheat  title 
export  wheat  will  be  $1.25.  domestic  food 
wheat  will  be  $2.00  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  and  $2.50  if  it  were  not. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     With  re- 
spect to  the  existing  cost  of  that  certifi- 


cate, that  was  a  sort  of  a  trade-off,  was 
it  not?  The  price  support  was  reduced 
so  that  the  difference  was  made  up  in  the 
certificates.  Actually  the  miller  gets  the 
wheat  at  the  same  price  in  the  absence  of 
the  certificate  plan.  In  essence,  it  is  not 
a  tax.  The  miller  is  getting  the  wheat 
at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Except  that  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  tax  in  the 
form  of  a  75-cent  certificate  on  top  of 
the  loan  of  $1.25  makes  the  price  to  the 
miller  about  the  same  as  it  was  on  the 
market  before  the  present  law.  I  say 
about  the  same  since  the  certificate  plan 
adds  some  additional  expenses  to  the 
processors  and  also  he  has  not  been  able 
to  buy  wheat  at  the  loan  price  but  about 
7  cents  higher  since  the  market  price  has 
bounced  against  the  resale  formula. 

Let  me  say,  however,  about  this  50 
cents  extra  that  would  have  come  to  a  2- 
cent-a -pound  increase  on  a  loaf  of  bread. 
that  it  is  true  that  the  price  of  bread  has 
increased  over  these  past  years.    I  have 
heard  some  people  blame  it  on  organized 
labor.    I  have  heard  other  people  blame 
it  on  increased  profits,  or  the  gains  of 
these  big  millers,  or  on  the  "bread  trust" 
that  we  have  been  hearing  about.    The 
reason   I   believe   the   amendment  was 
dropped  over  night  is  that  the  people  who 
would  be  to  blame  for  the  increased  price 
by  2  cents  would  have  been  the  Members 
of  Congress.    Nobody  could  say,  "Oh.  it 
is  those  laborers  who  are  getting  it"  or 
"The  millers  are  getting  it,"  or  "The  bak- 
ers are  getting  it."    They  would  only  say 
that  the  Congressmen  where  the  ones 
who  were  responsible.   I  recall  that  v;hen 
a  sales  tax  was  passed  in  a  State,  often 
the  Governor  lost  out  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, it  was  because  the  retailers,  when 
they  explained  the  increase  in  prices  due 
to  the  sales  tax  would  say,  "A  penny  for 
the  Governor."    In  the  fall  of  1966,  since 
the  50 -cent  increase  in  tax  would  have 
gone  into  effect,  on  July  1,  1966.  you  can 
imagine    the    grocers    all    saying,    "2 
cents  for  the  Congressman,  2  cents  for 
the  Congressman,"  when  they  explain 
why  the  bread  prices  went  up. 

You  can  imagine  the  turnover  in  this 
body  would  have  been  pretty  great  next 
year  if  that  had  happened. 

But  basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  unwise  when  the  Government  makes 
a  payment  to  the  farmer  to  collect  the 
money  for  the  payment  by  an  excise  tax 
on  the  processor.   In  feed  grains,  in  wool, 
and  in  cotton  under  this  program,  we 
finance  the  cost  out  of  the  TreasuiT-    By 
levying  the  tax  so  it  comes  from  the  con- 
sumer it  turns  out  to  be  the  most  regres- 
sive tax  imaginable.     In  the  sales  tax 
States,  some  exemption  for  foodstuffs  is 
provided,  but  here  the  most  basic  food- 
stuff, where  the  i^oor  people  eat  more 
wheat  products  in  their  diet  than  the 
rich  people— in  fact  practically  twice  as 
much  is  consumed  by  those  of  incomes 
under  $2,000  and  those  with  incomes  of 
over    $10.000— this   would   have   meant 
poor  people  would  have  paid  double  the 
tax  of  the  rich.    This  is  a  regressive  tax 
and  that  is  why  I  am  glad  the  "bread 
tax"  provision  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  certainly  wish  to 
confii-m  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  people  involved 
in  this  are  working  this  thing  out.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  been  active  in  trying  to  change 
this  formula  and  many  Members  on  this 
side  have  been  active  in  regard  to  it.  I 
think  it  is  most  encouraging  that  this 
compromise  is  being  worked  out. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota said  that  even  if  the  Cooley  amend- 
ment    is     adopted— the     Cooley-Qme 
amendment,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it— the  75-cent  tax  would  continue 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  2  years. 
Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  be    in   position   to   tell   me, 
should  this  bill  be  defeated,  would  this 
in  any  way  alter  the  present  75-cent  pay- 
ment on  wheat?    In  other  words,  would 
the  75  cents  continue  in  existence  even 
if  the  bill  were  defeated? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  bill  were  defeated, 
the  wheat  law  goes  back  to  the  referen- 
dum process  and  a  referendum  will  be 
held  again  similar  to  the  one  which  they 
held  in  May  1963  when  at  that  time  the 
farmers  chose  not  to  have  a  mandatory 
program,  but  to  take  50  percent  of  parity 
under  a  voluntary  program,  supports  if 
they  complied,  but  no  price  supports  if 
they  raised  all  they  wanted  to  raise 
above  their  allotments. 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    If    the    gentleman 
will  yield  further,  am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  whatever  action  we  take  here, 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  75  cents 
that  the  gentleman  spoke  of  will  con- 
tinue? .^        ,, 
Mr.  QUIE.    No;  the  only  way  it  could 
continue  is  if  a  referendum  is  passed. 
So,  very  likely,  if  history  repeats  itself 
and  the  farmers  again  defeat  a  refer- 
endum, then  we  would  not  have  the  cer- 
tificate program.    If  they  did  pass  the 
referendum,  we  would  continue  to  have  a 
75-cent  tax.     It  would  depend  on  the 
vote  of  farmers  participating  in  the  ref- 
erendum which   now,   under   a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  this  Congress,  would  come 
within  30  days  after  Congress  adjourns. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  price  of  wheat  if 
they  passed  the  referendum? 

Mr  QUIE.  That  is  what  I  said.  The 
2-cent  increase  on  bread,  however,  would 
have  been  of  great  harm  also  to  others 
such  as  bakers  who  depend  only  on  the 
baking  of  bread  for  their  livelihood  the 
small  bakers  and  also  the  small  millers 
who  may  depend  only  on  the  milling  of 
flour  It  would  especially  represent  a 
hardship  on  those  who  live  close  to  the 
Canadian  or  Mexican  borders.  I  have 
receive  some  mail  from  Detroit  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  been  upset  about 
the  fact  that  Canadian  bread,  which 
does  not  have  any  import  levy  against  it. 
can  come  in  and  compete  against  them. 
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If  you  will  look  at  the  minority  views 
you  will  see  the  effect  of  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  bread  by  about  $20  a  ton  and 
also  of  $40  a  ton.  This  competition 
would  have  moved  into  the  country  which 
would  have  been  harmful  to  the  bakers, 
the  millers,  the  people  who  are  working 
in  the  flour  mills,  and  the  bakeries  and 
those  who  truck  the  wheat  products 
around. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Under  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  could  a  cottonfarmer  plant 
from  fence  to  fence  or  plant  all  of  his 
acreage  or  go  out  in  the  community  and 
rent  land  and  plant  it,  if  he  accepted 
the  world  price? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  he  accepted  the  world 
price;  yes,  he  could.  However,  he  would 
receive  no  help  from  the  Government 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  keeps  referring  to  2  cents. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figure  itself  is 
seven-tenths  of  a  cent.  I  also  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  bread  within  the  last 
month  has  already  gone  up  2  cents  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  including 
New  York  City,  without  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat?  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  and  I  have  expected 
it  to  come  about. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  In  anticipation  of  this 
increase? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion which  the  Congress  took  in  the  last 
Congress. 

When  the  millers  produce  flour  they 
contract  ahead  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
They  expected  the  price  to  be  $2  under 
last  year's  certificate  plan,  but  it  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  exactly  that.  The 
market  price  went  up  to  the  resale 
formula,  therefore  millers  had  to  pay  a 
greater  price  on  the  market  than  $1.25. 
The  cost  of  handling  the  certificates  in- 
creases the  cost  of  doing  business  as  well, 
and  this  pushes  it  up  also.  When  the 
flour  contracted  for  does  not  bring  the 
expected  profit  the  next  contract  must 
be  increased.  This  also  proves  that  the 
other  costs  relating  to  the  basic  cost  of 
the  product  move  up  also.  The  result 
was  an  expected  Increase  and  the  50- 
cent  processors  tax  would  have  added 
another  increase. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  might  have  an- 
ticipated their  costs.  I  am  a  member  of 
a  firm  that  deals  with  industry.  We  buy 
many,  many  items.  Very  often  we  have 
to  absorb  these  increases.  We  saw  that 
the  steel  industry  after  protesting  that 
they  could  not  operate,  absorbed  it  and 
also  dropped  the  price  of  steel.    Again  I 


come  back  to  the  same  point.  The  point 
is  that  the  price  of  bread  has  already 
gone  up.  In  my  hometown  it  has  gone 
up  3  cents  a  loaf.  That  is  without  any 
increases.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
the  seven-tenths  of  a  cent,  as  between 
the  retailers  and  millers,  might  have 
been  absorbed? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  think  you  can  say 
that  $250  million  being  added  to  an  in- 
dustry can  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  did  it  in  the 
steel  industry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  cannot  expect  an  in- 
dustry to  go  without  profit. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  There  is  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Every  Industry  is  differ- 
ent. When  you  compare  the  steel  indus- 
try with  the  wheat  industry  you  will  find 
them  altogether  different.  Also  the  Con- 
gress did  not  levy  a  processors  tax  against 
the  steel  industry.  If  they  had  steel 
products  would  have  gone  up  in  price 
also. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  This  would  have  been 
spread  over  three  different  profit  cen- 
ters—miller, baker,  and  the  retailer. 
There  are  three  different  places  where 
this  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  could  have 
been  absorbed.  There  was  no  attempt 
made  to  absorb  it.  We  find  that  the 
seven-tenths  has  gone  to  2  cents,  and 
this  increase  has  come  about  even 
though  we  think  there  will  be  no  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  keep  hearing  this  all  the 
time.  Some  Members  of  Congress  like  to 
pass  off  their  responsibility  onto  some 
scapegoat.  This  is  one.  You  cannot 
deny  that.  This  increase  is  going  to  be 
our  responsibility,  nobody  else's.  If  you 
believe  industries  ought  to  go  without  a 
profit,  that  is  not  the  way  industries  are 
operated.  When  raw  materials  go  up  in 
price,  industries  increase  the  price  of 
their  product.  The  difference  between 
the  farmer,  the  producer,  and  the  con- 
sumer, is  that,  if  anyone  is  going  to  make 
a  profit  it  will  be  those  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer.  They  buy  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  they  try  to  get 
as  much  as  they  can  get.  That  is  the 
way  we  operate  in  this  country.  If  the 
industry  is  taxed  and  they  are  prevented 
from  taking  it  out  on  the  farmer,  they 
will  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer.  Those 
who  can  do  neither,  cannot  compete  with 
those  who  can. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  argument  made  about  profits. 
Bread  in  the  supermarket  2  weeks  ago 
was  selling  10  loaves  for  99  cents. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  can  say  you  will  not  be 
credited  for  that,  but  as  bread  increases 
from  July  to  November  of  next  year,  that 
would  be  different.  If  we  put  the  bread 
tax  on,  you  would  then  be  blamed  for 
the  Increase  in  price. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  We  talk  on  the  one 
hand  about  where  this  increase  is  going 
to  increase  bread  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  situation  where  we  can 
buy  10  loaves  for  99  cents,  which  means 
that  the  price  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread 
does  not  make  much  difference. 


Mr.  QUIE.  You  cannot  say  that.  In 
some  stores  they  sell  milk  for  what  it 
costs  them  to  acquire  it.  This  is  na  in- 
dication that  there  will  be  no  basic  price 
increases.  Stores  have  their  loss  leaders 
which  must  be  the  case  to  which  you 
refer. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
now  feel  that  if  this  amendment  that  we 
have  heard  discussed  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  need  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
with  my  amendment  should  not  cause 
any  Increase  in  the  price  of  bread.  I 
cannot  say  there  are  not  other  factors 
that  taken  into  consideration  may  in- 
crease the  cost  of  bread.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  stand  here  and  say  that  because 
of  this  bill,  it  denies  them  the  right  to 
increase  the  cost  of  bread.  This  is  up 
to  them  and  the  economic  factors  that 
they  face  will  determine  the  price  they 
charge  for  bread.  It  may  be  what  they 
can  secure  from  the  consumer — all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear.  But  I  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  wheat  subcommittee,  that  nothinc 
in  this  bill,  if  my  amendment  which  the 
chsiirman  of  the  committee  will  offer,  is 
adopted,  should  cause  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  This  is  crystal  clear;  is  it 
not — if  the  bill  as  written  passes,  that 
is  the  wheat  section  without  amendment, 
the  price  of  wheat  to  the  processor  goes 
up  50  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  With  the 
amendment  this  is  removed  from  the 
charge  to  the  processor. 

Then  going  into  other  commodities, 
and  I  might  point  out  that  in  the  com- 
mittee I  did  vote  for  some  of  these 
various  titles  as  they  came  up  with  the 
exception  of  the  wheat  section  and  the 
cotton  section.  Let  me  say,  I  think  we 
can  make  an  improvement  in  this  bill. 
With  feed  grains,  I  think  we  can  make 
an  improvement  by  an  amendment  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  accumulating  the  payment-in-kind 
feed  grains  which  he  has  authority  to 
merchandize,  but  can  resell  at  100  per- 
cent of  the  loan  plus  carrying  charges. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ac- 
cumulated quite  a  supply  of  payment-in- 
kind  feed  grains — the  ones  that  he  ad- 
vanced payments  on  when  he  made  the 
payments-in-kind  to  the  farmers  since 
he  has  not  merchandised  a  great  amount 
of  them.  The  farmer  under  the  law  can 
let  the  Secretary  merchandise  these  com- 
modities for  him.  The  Secretary  now  has 
accumulated  more  than  1 .5  billion  bush- 
els of  PIK  grains  which  can  be  sold  at 
any  time  as  low  as  the  loan  level.  I  think 
the  intent  of  the  feed  grain  program 
when  we  enacted  it  in  its  present  form 
was  this — the  Secretary  could  sell  the 
feed  grains  that  he  used  for  payment- 
in-kind  at  the  loan  level  plus  carrying 
charges  within  that  marketing  year.  It 
was  never  anticipated  that  he  would  ac- 
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cumulate  this  much  and  hold  it  over  the 
market  with  the  right  to  sell  at  the  loan 
price.  The  surpluses  he  presently  has 
were  to  be  resold  at  not  less  than  105  per- 
cent of  support  plus  carrying  charges. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  accumu- 
lated PIK  feed  grains  ought  to  come 
under  the  105-percent  resale  formula. 
This  would  make  a  great  improvement 
in  the  feed  grain  bill. 

On  wheat  I  think  one  of  the  difficulties 
here  is  the  fact  that  the  105-percent  re- 
sale formula  is  so  low  as  compared  to 
the  $1.25 -a -bushel  loan  that  this  does 
not  give  any  place  for  the  market  to 
function.  It  puts  the  Department  into 
the  business  of  really  being  the  biggest 
competitor  on  the  market  and  setting  the 
price  of  wheat.  I  urge  you  to  read  the 
minority  views  signed  by  myself  for  a 
full  discussion  of  this. 

I  think  if  our  marketing  system  is 
going  to  function  we  need  some  latitude 
between  the  loan  level   and  the  price 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  resell  on  the  market.     If  the 
price-support  loan  was  at  90  percent  of 
parity,    a    105-percent    resale    formula 
would  give  about  the  same  price  differ- 
ential as  110  percent  would  do  when  the 
loan  is  only  $1.25.    The  105-percent  re- 
sale formula  does  not  fit  with  the  loan. 
For  this  reason  I  hope  the  committee 
win  accept  at  least  an  increase  in  the 
resale  formula  from  105  percent  to  110 
percent  of  the  loan  level.    This  will  help 
the  farmer  secure  a  better  price,  en- 
courage him  not  to  turn  his  grain  over 
to  the  Government,  strengthen  the  mar- 
ket system,  and  cost  the  Government  less 
money. 

With  reference  to  cotton,  I  think  we 
are  in  the  right  direction  when  we  try 
to  develop  one-price  cotton.  I  feel  this 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  save  our 
cotton  industry. 

We  do  not  have  any  cotton  in  Minne- 
sota, but  I  do  have  a  concern  for  those 
parts  of  our  country  that  depend  on 
cotton  as  an  industry.  If  we  can  do 
something  to  help  them  to  meet  their 
problems  and  to  help  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  concerning  them 
since  1961,  we  ought  to  work  toward 
that.  For  this  reason  I  believe  a  move 
toward  one-price  cotton  for  loan  at 
about  90  percent  of  the  estimated  aver- 
aa.c  world  market  is  right  and  that  is 
what  it  would  be  after  this  year  if  this 
bill  is  passed. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram that  I  do  not  approve  of  and  that 
is  the  sale  or  leasing  of  allotments  to 
other  farmers  because  if  the  farmer 
purchases  the  right  to  produce  from  an- 
other farmer,  then  he  has  an  investment 
in  the  right  to  produce  and  not  just  in 
the  value  of  the  land  as  it  might  have 
increased  in  value  due  to  the  cotton  al- 
lotment. If  a  farmer  purchases  the  right 
to  produce  he  has  a  vested  economic 
interest  which  the  Government  cannot 
ignore. 

If  we  do  solve  the  cotton  problem  or 
sufficiently  so,  we  will  not  need  strict 
allotments  for  cotton  farmers,  and  if  that 
happens,  the  farmer  will  find  that  the 
allotment  he  purchased  with  hard  cash 
has  evaporated.  He  would  be  continu- 
ally working  for  the  type  of  cotton  pro- 


gram that  has  failed  In  the  past  in  order 
to  protect  his  investment. 

Also,  I  believe  it  would  be  terribly 
unwise  if  the  sale  and  lease  of  allotments 
were  at  some  later  date  applied  to  wheat, 
as  there  was  consideration  of  this  year, 
and  it  would  be  even  worse  to  move  it 
into  feed  grains.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  permit  this  foot  in  the  door  to- 
ward the  sale  or  lease  of  allotments. 
It  is  an  extremely  unwise  provision.  I 
believe  this  should  be  dropped  from  the 
cotton  bill,  and  then  we  would  have  a 
measure  which  I  would  recommend  my 
colleagues  support. 

So  far  as  dairying  is  concerned,  while 
I  do  not  believe  this  will  do  a  lot  of  good 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  any  harm. 
About  all  it  will  do  is  expand  the  period 
of  time  in  which  a  class  I  producer  can 
establish  his  base.    Now  they  establish 
a  base  in  a  period  of  less  than  1  year, 
typically  a  3-  or  4-month  period.    This 
bill  will  enable  them  to  extend  the  base 
establishing  period  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  and  anybody  who  greatly  in- 
creases his  total  production  will  not  be 
able  to  dilute  every  other  farmer's  pro- 
duction and  base  in  the  marketwide  pool. 
For  that  reason,  if  it  does  fit  into  a  par- 
ticular Federal  milk  marketing  order,  it 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the  farmers  since 
the  farmers  will  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
one-person,  one-vote  basis.    I  believe  if 
farmers  can  develop  this  class  I  base  plan 
under  the  authority  of  this  bill  they  can 
pass  a  referendum  only  if  the  program  is 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  accept- 
able to  two-thirds  of  all  the  farmers,  and 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  us  with  such 
support.  . 

On  the  last  title,  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program,  I  support  this  provision. 
It  is  similar  to  the  old  soil  bank.  I 
hope  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  the  fii-st  few  years  of  the  soil 
bank  will  not  be  made  again.  I  doubt 
that  they  will,  because  many  men  in  the 
Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  are  held  over 
from  that  period  of  time. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  pro- 
visions  of   this   title   which   should   be 
fully  utilized  and  encouraged  and  will 
find  the  greatest  approval  by  the  non- 
fanners  is  the  provision  for  special  em- 
phasis on  the  wildlife  cover  and  raising 
wildlife  on  the  land.    The  expansion  of 
game  bird  population,  for  instance,  on 
the  farm  land  is  desirable.    The  open 
access  for  people  to  hunt  will  make  this 
program  much  more  acceptable  to  non- 
farmers.    It  will  not  be  looked  on  as  a 
means  for  the  farmers  to  be  paid  for  do- 
ing nothing.    It  will  be  a  help  to  local 
economies    as    people    from    the    cities 
travel  out  to  the  country  to  partake  of 
the  recreation  and  wildlife  opportunities 
on  the  retired  farms. 

The  tourist  dollar  has  the  greatest  po- 
tential in  the  rural  areas.  I  remember 
somebody  saying  down  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  covmtry  that  tourism  brings 
in  more  dollars  than  cotton  and  the 
Yankee  tourists  are  a  lot  easier  picking. 
The  cropland  adjustment  title  with  this 
provision  makes  it  a  much  more  accept- 
able bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  closmg, 
this  bill  could  be  vastly  improved,  and  if 
I   had   my   way,   would   be   drastically 


changed.  However,  with  the  amend- 
ments I  have  referred  to,  I  believe  the 
bill  will  be  an  improvement  over  present 
law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
AbernethyI. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  try  to  place  in  perspective  the  cot- 
ton problem  which  this  bill  seeks  to  deal 
with  in  title  IV.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  in 
doing  so  that  I  may  help  to  make  our 
efforts  more  fruitful  than  similar  efforts 
have  proved  in  years  passed. 

In  the  long  view  of  our  experience  with 
farm  problems  and  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, it  is  doubtful  that  this  body  has 
ever  faced  a  more  crucial  and  perplex- 
ing problem  than  the  one  now  facing  us 
in  cotton. 

The  problem  simply  stated  is  that  our 
ability   to   produce   cotton   exceeds  our 
ability  to  market  or  get  cotton  consumed 
at  the  levels  of  price  we  have  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton growers.    The  vital  core  or  crux  of 
the  problem  is  that  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  too  many  of  us  have 
been  obsessed  with  the  now  clearly  er- 
roneous idea  that  high  cotton  prices  au- 
tomatically mean  good  producer  income. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  obsession,  our 
vision  has  been  blurred  or  obscured  to  the 
fact  that  our  domestic  and  foreign  cot- 
ton markets  are  being  eroded  by  onrush- 
ing  manmade  fibers  and  increasing  cot- 
ton output  abroad.     This  is  to  say,  our 
attention  has  been  so  tightly   focused 
on  assuring  what  were  thought  to  be  ade- 
quate prices  that  we  have  failed  to  see 
the  even  more  important  need  of  assur- 
ing the  continuing  availability  of  ade- 
quate markets  through  which  to  move 
the  product  once  produced.    We  are  now 
suffering  the  bitter  results. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  in  detail 
the  agonizing  story  of  how  our  once  great 
cotton  industry  has  deteriorated  to  the 
desperate  State  in  which  we  find  it  today. 
I  do  want,  however,  to  cite  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  now  all  too  clear  that 
the  approach  of  last  year  was  not  a 
proper  one  and  why  it  would  be  unwise 
to  extend  legislative  authority  for  this 
approach  or  a  modified  version  of  it  as 
now  proposed  in  H.R.  9811. 

Let  us  recall  the  scene  of  just  over  a 
year  ago  when  the  situation  in  cotton 
was  such  that  Congress  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  act  if  we  were  to  avert  certain 
disaster.  The  industry,  as  we  viewed  it 
at  that  time,  was  characterized  by  rapidly 
declining  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Rising  imports  from  foreign 
textile  manufacturers  who  were  enjoy- 
ing a  sizable  price  advantage  over  domes- 
tic firms  in  the  purchase  of  raw  fibers. 
There  was  an  ever-increasing  domestic 
production.  Government  stocks  were 
moimting.  Program  costs  were  intoler- 
ably high.  There  was  a  threat  of  severe 
acreage  cuts  and  declining  income  for 
farm  people. 

In  an  effort  to  halt  these  devastating 
trends,  there  was  hurriedly  put  together 
and  presented  a  stopgap  legislative  pro- 
posal for  congressional  consideration. 
We  heard  the  arguments  for  the  proposal 
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and  a  majority  of  us  thought  them  suf- 
ficiently plausible  and  logical  to  merit 
our  support.  The  proposal  was  thus 
passed  and  signed  into  law  on  April  11, 
1964. 

In  the  light  of  the  situation  now,  after 
a  16-month  test  of  this  program,  it  is 
shockinsly  clear  that  this  :\pproach  fell 
far  short  of  the  promises  made  for  it  at 
the  time  of  adoption.  It  is  likewise  clear 
that  the  program  has  in  no  respect  meas- 
ured up  the  vu'gent  needs  of  the  cotton 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  situa- 
tion is  worse  now  than  when  the  pre.'=ent 
law  became  operative  as  attested  by  the 
following  facts. 

Consumption  of  up'and  cotton  which 
was  supposed  to  turn  upward  under  this 
progi'am  increased  domestically  during 
the  year;  however,  consumption  dropped 
from  the  level  of  the  preceding  year  by 
1.1  million  bales.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
sumption gain  made  by  cotton  domes- 
tically was  far  exceeded  by  the  gain  in 
consumption  of  synthetic  fibers. 

It  is  all  the  more  discouraginsr  to  note 
that  the  cotton  consumption  forecast  for 
the  1965-66  marketing  year  is  still  ap- 
preciably below  that  of  2  years  ago  under 
the  old  program. 

The  carryover  of  cotton  which  was  to 
go  down  under  this  program  was  14.2 
million  bales  on  Au.gust  1.  1965.  or  2.1 
million  bales  above  the  level  of  last  year. 
Judsring  from  cotton  production  and  con- 
sumption estimates  for  this  year,  the 
carryover  on  August  1,  1966,  will  top  15 
million  bale.s  surpassing  the  record  high 
of  14.4  million  bales  in  19.'-6,  which 
sounded  the  death  bell  of  the  then  exist- 
ingr  cotton  program. 

Cotton  pvoduction  which  we  were  led 
to  believe  would  drop  substantially  with 
the  present  program  is  apparently 
hardly  down  at  all.  The  present  esti- 
mate is  for  a  1965  crop  of  only  1.7  per- 
cent below  the  crops  of  1963  and  1965 
which  were  the  largest  in  a  decade.  Yet, 
the  signup  by  growers  in  the  domestic 
allotment  program  this  year  .supposedly 
removed  a  million  acres  from  production. 

Cotton  cloth  prices  which  we  were  told 
would  decline  after  cotton  mills  started 
receiving  the  6'^  cents  per  pound  sub- 
sidy provided  by  this  law  are  actually 
higher  now  than  before  this  year  be- 
came operative.  For  July  1965  the 
wholesale  value  of  20  major  cloth  con- 
stiTictions  was  65.30  cents  per  pound 
compared  to  60.69  cents  in  July  1964,  or  a 
gain  of  nearly  5  cents: 

Mill  margins  in  July  1965  as  reported 
for  20  major  cloth  constructions  aver- 
aged 37  97  cents  compared  to  25.09  cents 
in  July  1964.  Obviously,  the  total  of  the 
mill  subsidy  payment  plus  the  reduction 
in  support  level  of  1964  and  1965  has  been 
absorbed  in  mill  margins. 

The  earnings  of  textile  manufacturing 
firms  have  shown  astounding  gains,  un- 
der this  program.  On  June  14,  1965,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  stated: 

Cheaper  cotton  and  higher  priced  products 
helped  boost  profits  of  ia  textile  companies 
by  57  percent  In  the  first  quarter. 

This  article  also  stated  that  fabric 
buyers  expected  prices  to  drop  after  tex- 
tile mills  began  receiving  a  Government 
subsidy  on  cotton  of  6y2  cents  a  pound 
last  year,  but  prices  are  rising  instead. 


The  June  1. 1965  report  to  stockholders 
by  Burlington  Mills,  Inc.  showed  the 
earnings  of  this,  the  largest  of  the  Na- 
tion's textile  firms,  during  the  first  6 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  to  be  $34.2  mil- 
lion. This  according  to  the  report  com- 
pared to  $22.7  million  in  the  comparable 
1964  period  or  an  Increase  of  50.4  percent. 

The  earnings  of  farmers  during  the 
past  year  make  a  sad  contrast.  The  com- 
bined value  to  farmers  of  cotton  and  cot- 
tonseed from  the  1964  crop  totaled  S2,- 
546  million  or  more  than  8  percent  less 
than  the  value  of  $2,784  million  from 
the  1963  crop.  Undoubtedly,  the  value  of 
the  1965  crop  will  be  less  than  in  1964. 

Imports  of  cotton  manufacturers,  which 
we  were  told  would  decline  after  adop- 
tion of  the  present  law  are  in  fact  in- 
creasing. The  recent  cotton  situation 
report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture states: 

Imports  (of  textile)  on  n  raw  cotton  equiv- 
alent basis,  totaled  307.400  bales  In  the  first 
5  months  of  1965.  nearly  20  percent  above 
the  257,200  bales  for  the  same  period  of  1964. 

We  were  told  that  the  approach  set 
forth  in  the  present  law  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  cotton  program  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Instead,  we  now  find 
that  this  program  cost  some  $900  mil- 
lion during  its  first  year  of  operation  or 
almost  twice  the  cost  of  the  program  it 
displaced. 

The  cotton  program  is  not  only  failing 
to  improve  the  cotton  situation,  it  is  add- 
ing to  the  problems  of  farmers  produc- 
ing other  crops,  since  land  taken  out  of 
cotton  by  this  program  is  immediately  di- 
verted to  something  else — mainly  soy 
beans  and  feed  grains.  Current  esti- 
mates place  the  1965  soybean  crop  at  864 
million  bushels,  up  nearly  a  fourth  from 
last  year's  alltime  record — 23  p)ercent  to 
be  precise — and  feed  grain  output  too  is 
forecast  at  a  new  record  level.  I  would 
remind  you  that,  even  with  the  short  crop 
of  last  year,  our  feed  grain  program  was 
already  the  most  costly  of  our  commodity 
programs.  This  year  the  cost  will  un- 
doubtedly be — $1.6  billion  recent  esti- 
mate— substantially  higher. 

Now  please  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  wish  to  pick  a  fight  with 
anyone  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  know  from  long  and  close  as- 
sociations with  the  folks  down  there  of 
the  great  difficulty — the  virtual  impos- 
sibility— of  administering  some  of  the 
programs.    But  we  must  face  reality. 

The  present  cotton  program  is  the 
worst  yet.  We  adopted  it  in  good  faith. 
The  Secretary  sought  earnestly.  I  be- 
lieve, to  make  it  work.  We  now  know  it 
won't  work  and  no  kind  of  amending  or 
repairing  that  we  might  do  during  the.se 
next  few  days  can  make  it  work  much 
better.  The  test  of  experience  shows 
unequivocally  that  this  law  is  too  faulty 
in  too  many  respects  to  ever  be  righted. 
Were  our  concern  only  the  well-being  of 
textile  firms  and  their  fortunate  stock- 
holders, we  might  act  differently.  But 
our  responsibility  also  includes  farmers, 
consumers,  taxpayers,  and  the  general 
public,  not  just  the  textile  firms. 

Let  us  then  face  the  facts  and  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  finding  a  truly  work- 
able and  acceptable  approach  to  alleviat- 
ing our  cotton  problem,  which  is  now 


of  crises  proportions,  and  start  the  re- 
building of  a  strong  self-sustaining 
cotton  industry. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  the 
goals  we  seek.  This  much  we  know- 
something  must  be  done.  And  that 
something  must  include  termination — 
not  mere  modification — of  the  present 
temporary  law  for  dealing  with  cotton— 
lest  we  at  the  same  time  prepare  our- 
selves to  write  the  epitaph  of  our  great 
cotton  indu.stiT. 

We  would,  in  fact,  be  infinitely  better 
off  to  return  to  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  than  to  con- 
tinue the  present  program  even  with  the 
proposed  modifications. 

May  providence  and  wisdom  guide  our 
quest  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  sound  argument  against  the 
need  for  wheatgrowers  to  receive  more 
income.  Over  the  past  15  years  income 
of  both  labor  and  industi-y  has  risen  to 
meet  increased  costs  of  living.  The  in- 
come of  the  farmer,  however,  has  de- 
clined, and  the  farmer  is  forced  to  ab- 
sorb increased  costs  of  living  out  of  his 
net  worth  and  standard  of  living. 

Figures  show  that  a  rural  family  is 
twice  as  likely  to  be  living  in  substand- 
ard slum  housing.  A  fourth  of  all  farm 
homes  have  no  running  water,  and  rural 
American  children  are  nearly  2  years 
behind  urban  Americans  in  education- 
al achievement.  Rural  children  receive 
one-third  less  medical  attention  than 
urban  children.  Unemployment  in  ru- 
ral areas — including  underemployment — 
rr.nges  about  15  percent.  Rural  people 
have  less  access  to  ci'edit  for  housing,  for 
business  expansion,  or  for  public  utili- 
ties. Only  one-third  of  our  people  live 
in  rural  areas,  but  over  one-half  of  our 
poverty  is  found  there. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  farm  income 
problem  is  not  limited  to  "small  ineffi- 
cient farmers."  Pacts  indicate  our 
larger  and  more  efficient  farmers  are 
not  doing  nearly  as  well  as  their  counter- 
parts in  other  industry.  Our  very  best 
faiTners  fall  far  below  the  average  of  the 
Nation  in  the  return  on  their  labor  and 
investment. 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate 
and  apart.  Food  and  agricultural  poli- 
cies affect  our  entire  .  economy.  It  is 
also  a  part  of  our  overall  effort  to  serve 
our  national  interests  at  home  and 
around  the  world.  American  farmers 
have  pi-oduced  abundant  supplies  of 
food — at  reasonable  prices — to  meet  the 
high  levels  of  consumer  demand  growing 
out  of  a  prosperous  and  expanding  econ- 
omy; an  abundance  sufficient  to  con- 
tribute to  a  positive  foreign  policy  de- 
signed to  combat  hunger  and  further  in- 
ternational development,  and  to  help  lay 
the  foimdation  for  world  peace.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  the  farmer 
should  share  equitably  in  this  prosperity. 
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The  farmer  deserves  a  place  of  dignity 
and  opportunity. 

It  appears  that  everyone  else  involved 
in  producing  wheat  food  products  has 
shared  in  the  economic  growth  of  our 
economy.  The  price  of  bread  has  in- 
creased every  year  since  1947.  In  1947 
a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  retailed  at  12.7 
cents;  in  1964  it  was  20.7  cents — an  in- 
crease of  over  50  percent.  In  1947  the 
farmers'  wheat  price  was  about  $2.75  per 
bushel  and  in  1964  the  blended  price  to 
farmers  was  about  $1.75  per  bushel. 
While  farm  prices  were  declining  about 
40  percent,  bread  prices  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  factors  which 
have  affected  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
since  1947  have  been;  the  millers'  share 
increased  from  6  to  9  cents,  a  50-per- 
cent increase;  the  bakers'  and  whole- 
salers' share  increased  from  5.7  to 
11.4  cents,  an  increase  of  100  percent: 
the  retailers'  share  increased  from  1.9 
to  4.0  cents,  an  increase  of  111  per- 
cent; and  labor's  hourly  wage  increased 
from  $1.15  to  $2.33,  an  increase  of  103 
percent.  But  what  of  the  farmer?  In 
1947-49  the  farmer  received  2.7  cents 
from  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  in  1964  he  got 
only  2.5  cents — or  a  decrease  of  8  percent. 

Farmers  produce  in  order  that  they 
may  share  in  the  abundance  of  con- 
sumer goods  produced  in  the  economy: 
cars,  appliances,  furnitui'e.  clothing,  and 
vacations;  and  education  for  their 
children.  That  is  why  the  prices  farm- 
ers receive  for  their  crops  are  so  im- 
portant— these  prices  determine  how 
much  money  farmers  will  be  able  to 
spend  for  consumer  goods.  And  that  is 
why  I  have  said  that  food  and  agricul- 
ture policies  affect  our  entire  economy, 
and  that  farm  policy  is  not  something 
separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Today  we  have  more  than  50  million 
acres  of  cropland  than  is  required  to 
produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
consume  and  export.  Without  pro- 
grams to  guide  production,  new  crop 
surpluses  would  be  inevitable;  and,  it 
i.s  a  well-known  fact,  even  relatively 
small  surpluses  can  depress  prices  below 
tlie  cost  level  of  production.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  needs  and  must  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  com- 
modity programs  were  initiated  30  years 
at,'o  in  the  administration  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  help  create  a 
commercially  successful  agriculture.  It 
was  discovered  then  that  commodity 
programs  geared  to  current  conditions 
in  agriculture  provide  the  most  dynamic 
framework  within  which  a  family  farm 
system  can  be  maintained.  These  pro- 
grams provide  price  and  income  support 
to  the  farmer  while  keeping  production 
in  check,  and  deals  most  effectively  with 
the  output  revolution.  In  1963  there 
were  3.5  million  farms — U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Information, 
Washington,  DC,  "Fact  Book  of  U.S. 
Agriculture,"  Januai-y  1965.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  fewer  than  400,000  farms 
provide  the  families  who  operate  them 
with  anything  close  to  parity  of  income. 
That  is,  an  income  approximating  the 
\vages  of  a  skilled  factory  worker  and  a 


reasonable  return  on  investment.  The 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  even  earn 
the  equivalent  of  a  minimum  wage.  And 
today,  as  in  the  1930's,  no  individual 
farmer  has  any  perceptible  influence  on 
total  market  policy  or  on  price.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  farmers'  lack  of 
choice  about  price  and  sometimes  about 
where  and  when  to  buy  or  sell  makes 
them  passive  participants  in  the  market. 

Under  the  price  support  program,  each 
farmer  is  given  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates covering  that  portion  of  his  crop 
to  be  consumed  in  this  country,  and  ex- 
port marketing  certificates  for  that  por- 
tion to  be  exported.  Food  processors  and 
exporters  are  required  to  buy  the  certifi- 
cates to  cover  the  wheat  they  process  or 
export  at  prices  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

In  order  to  provide  the  increase  to 
wheat  fsffmers'  income,  the  value  of  the 
domestic  certificate  must  be  increased 
to  $2.50  a  bushel,  up  50  cents  over  1964. 
This  would  set  price  supports  at  or  near 
100 -percent  parity  on  domestic  use 
wheat.  This  increase  will  justify  a  1- 
cent — seven-tenths  of  1  percent — in- 
crease in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Tiie  proposed  legislation  intends  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams to  the  Government  by  taxing  a 
basic  food  commodity.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  proposal  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Shifting  part  of  the  Government's 
farm  costs  to  the  consumer  is  not  a  bet- 
ter plan  because  the  greatest  consumers 
of  bread  and  wheat  products  are  low- 
income  families.  There  are  millions  in 
this  classification — there  were  15  million 
children  under  age  18  counted  as  poor  in 
1963 — "Counting  the  Poor:  Another 
Look  at  the  Poverty  Profile,"  by  Moller 
Orshansky.  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
January  1965 — many,  many  aged  per- 
sons with  inadequate  fixed  incomes; 
nonwhite  families  who  suffer  a  poverty 
risk  three  times  as  great  as  white  fami- 
lies; and  even  white  families — 7  out  of 
10  poor  families  are  white. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  American 
economy  produces  the  highest  level  of 
living  for  its  people  in  any  economy  in 
the  world,  low  incomes  still  prevent  mil- 
lions of  families  from  obtaining  nutri- 
tious and  attractive  diets.  It  is  for  these 
people  that  I  am  so  greatly  concerned 
over  the  proposed  new  method  of  financ- 
ing wheat  price  supports.  These  low- 
income  families  cannot  fail  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  taxing  so  basic  a  food 
as  bread,  which  is  essential  for  helping 
fill  many  small  stomachs  in  large  fami- 
lies where  the  father's  income  is  margi- 
nal or  where  he  is  unemployed.  This 
new  policy  is  in  conflict  with  the  Gov- 
enunent's  own  national  program  against 
poverty.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  wheat  processors  and  users  of  wheat 
products  are  affected:  the  bread  bakers, 
the  macaroni  and  spaghetti  manufac- 
turers, the  cookie  and  cracker  manu- 
facturers and  the  cereal  manufacturers. 
And,  in  addition,  hundreds  of  food  items 
found  in  grocery  stores  will  be  affected 
by  this  tax  in  terms  of  higher  ingredient 
costs  for  flour. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  if  this  is 
permitted  in  one  or  two  steps,  we  will  be 
presenting  an  opportunity  for  additional 


increases  in  bread  prices  at  each  step  in 
the  processing  and  marketing  of  bread. 

Existing  subsidies  are  financed  out  of 
general  revenues  and  should  continue  to 
be  paid  for  from  general  revenues.  We 
must  not  demand  that  the  urban  poor 
finance  an  increase  in  income  for  the 
poor  in  our  rural  areas.  We  cannot 
justify  a  policy  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

I  am  therefore  delighted  at  the  reported 
"compromise"  agreement  which  has  been 
reached.  It  enables  those  of  us  who  try 
to  support  a  rounded  national  economic 
policy  to  vote  for  yet  another  farm  bill. 
We  believe  our  city  constituents  want  a 
strong  rural  as  well  as  a  strong  urban 
America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  time  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  1  hour  and  34 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  view  of  the  infor- 
mation given  as  to  time,  could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  his  plans? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  going  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if 
we  could  set  a  time  for  ending  the  de- 
bate today? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  would 
expect  to  continue  another  hour  or  two? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  personally  would  like 
to.    It  is  up  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  had  understood  there 
would  be  an  effort  to  finish  general  de- 
bate today.  i 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  I  have  requests  for  35 
or  40  minutes,  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  a  cotton  sec- 
tion which  I  shall  discuss  now,  and  a 
wheat  section.  Perhaps  we  can  finish  in 
35  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes, and  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  D.'vgue]  to  con- 
sider that  perhaps  we  can  limit  general 
debate  to  40  minutes  on  each  side  and 
finish  it  up  tonight.  Maybe  we  can  have 
an  understanding  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  in 
charge  of  the  time  on  his  side  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  in 
charge  of  the  time  on  his  side.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  now  has 
been  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  think  that 
the  House  has  been  veiy  patient  in  hear- 
ing this  debate.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  of  us  to  try  to  shorten  the 
further  general  debate,  because  there 
will  be  ample  time  under  the  5-minute 
rule  on  tomorrow. 

As  I  explained,  this  bill  has  seven  sec- 
tions and  each  section  has  been  con- 
sidered separately  by  subcommittees. 
All  the  sections  were  written  in  the  sub- 
committees except  for  the  cotton  sec- 
tion, which  was  developed  in  the  full 
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committee,  over  which  I  presided.  So 
I  should  now  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  the  cotton  section.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  here  who  is  actively  op- 
posing this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  present  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  cotton  section.  I 
opposed  it  in  the  committee  and  I  op- 
pose it  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  see  you 
sitting  back  there.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  here. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   ABERNETHY.     I   would    like    to 
say  that  I  am  here  and  I  also  oppose  it. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  two. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  As  the  chair- 
man will  asree,  we  perfected  a  cotton 
section  in  this  bill  before  it  came  out  of 
committee  and  then  in  a  few  night  ses- 
sions it  seems  a  lot  of  amendments  were 
agreed  to  that  some  of  us  knew  nothing 
about.  We  saw  them  for  the  first  time 
today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  there  have 
not  been  any  night  sessions,  but  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  daytime  sessions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Anyhow.  I 
did  not  know  about  these  amendments 
until  today.  If  all  of  these  amendments 
you  propose  to  offer  to  this  bill,  which 
nullify  everything  we  did  in  the  commit- 
tee when  we  started  toward  a  solution  of 
this  problem,  are  going  to  be  accepted, 
and  if  these  amendments  which  you  pro- 
pose to  offer  or  someone  will  offer  to  this 
bill  arc  accepted,  you  will  actually  have 
a  worse  cotton  program  which  will  cost 
more  money  and  put  us  back  many  years 
than  we  had  before.  Before  we  leave  this 
today  I  would  like  to  have  some  time  to 
explain  why  the  amendments  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  have  some  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srleld 
briefly? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  must 
state  that  I  voted  for  the  cotton  section 
in  committee,  but  the  changes  I  under- 
stand are  now  contemplated  will  cause 
me  to  change  my  position  on  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  recognize  that  often 
silence  is  golden,  but  in  view  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  think  I  must  say  In  fairness  that  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  cotton  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  some  concern  about  other 


portions  of  it.  I  realize  your  committee 
has  worked  hard  and  long  in  undertak- 
ing to  perform  an  almost  impossible  task, 
but  before  the  bill  is  concluded  I,  along 
with  many  others  I  am  sure,  would  like 
to  have  a  chance  to  say  a  word  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  If 
we  proceed  under  the  5-minute  rule  to- 
morrow and  are  rather  liberal  on  that, 
I  certainly  would  have  no  desire  to  press 
for  recognition  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him,  he  is  an  ex- 
perienced parliamentarian  and  a  very 
distinguished  Member  of  this  House,  and 
a  man  who  has  always  been  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  my  purpose  in 
any  way  to  restrict  or  to  put  a  limitation 
on  time.  I  say  the  same  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones  1,  who  serves  with  great  ability 
and  distinction  on  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  But  these  gentlemen  know 
and  I  know  that  these  general  debates 
can  go  on  here  and  wear  us  all  out. 

When  we  come  to  the  5-minute  rule, 
there  will  be  amendments  offered.  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  wheat  amendment  and 
perhaps  my  colleague  will  offer  an 
amendment  and  his  colleague  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI  ,  will  offer  these  cotton 
amendments.  Then  we  can  discuss  them 
at  great  length. 

So,  let  me  continue  here  and  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  about  the  cotton 
program. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  Members  have  arisen  to 
say  that  they  were  against  the  bill, 
should  the  Chairman  not  ask  if  there 
is  anybody  in  the  Chamber  who  is  for  the 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  propound  that 
question,  but  only  six  said  they  were 
against  it,  so  I  shall  leave  it  where  it  is. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  going  back  to  the 
cotton  program  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  was  under  consideration 
before  we  passed  the  bill  which  is  now  in 
operation,  the  cotton  industry  in  this 
country  was  laboring  under  an  intoler- 
able burden  of  8 '2  cents  a  pound  differ- 
ential between  what  our  American  mills 
had  to  pay  for  cotton  and  what  the  mills 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  or  Bremen,  Germany, 
or  Liverpool  or  other  places  in  the  world 
had  to  pay.  Every  other  country  could 
buy  cotton  from  us  cheaper  than  could 
our  own  mills,  many  of  which  are  located 
right  in  the  cottonfields,  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  in  other  places. 

Under  that  inequity,  they  labored  and 
finally  exhausted  every  remedy  provid- 
ed by  law.  They  went  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  two  different  occasions, 
once  under  a  Republican  administration 
and  once  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration. They  spent  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  litigation  only  to 
come  out  the  loser.  They  went  to  the 
Emergency  Planning  Board  with  the 
same  result;  they  lost.  They  had  no 
place  to  come  for  relief  then  except  the 
Congress.  We  heard  them  and  we 
brought  out  that  bill  and  I  think  it  has 
served  well. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  leaves  that  point,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  make  it  clear  also  that  not  only 
can  foreign  competitors  buy  our  cotton 
cheaiJer  than  can  our  own  mills,  but  also 
there  is  an  embargo  on  import.  Our  local 
domestic  textile  industries  cannot  import 
the  cheap  cotton  that  is  grown  abroad. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  thing  about  it 
is  that  some  of  the  foreign  countries  were 
flooding  our  markets  with  cheaply  made 
cotton  goods  and  taking  our  markct.s 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  our  mills  could  not 
import  the  cheap  cotton  because  of  the 
law  restricting  imports. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  correct.    We 
said  at  the  time  that  the  bill  would  do 
certain  things.     We  said  that  it  would 
revitalize   the   textile   industry   in   this 
counti-y.     That  it  has  done.     Since  we 
passed  this  bill,  the  textile  industry  has 
spent  over  a  billion  dollars  in  new  ma- 
chinery   and    in    expansion    programs. 
They  have  increased   workers'  salaries 
and  wages  on  3  different  occasions,  I  be- 
lieve.  They  have  increased  the  consiunp- 
tion  of  cotton  by  almost  1  million  bales. 
All  because  of  this  bill  that  was  passed. 
Of  course,  it  has  been  an  expensive  pro- 
gram but  this  is  a  very  great  industry. 
It  is  about  a  multibillion-dollar  industiT 
I  have  a  great  and  vital  interest  in  the 
problems  and  in  the  cotton  industry,  not 
only  because  cotton  is  an  important  crop 
in  North  Carolina,  but  because  we  ha\e 
more  textile  mills  in  North  Caroling  toan 
has  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  About 
240,000  breadwinners  work  in  the  textile 
mills.     They  are  now  working  around 
the  clock,  three  shifts  a  day  in  each  mill 
with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Of  course,  the  consumer  has  not  yet 
received  the  benefit  that  we  hoped  the 
consumer  would  receive  because,  un- 
fortunately the  manufacturer — or.  for- 
tunately— the  manufacturer  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  price  at  the  retail  counter. 
But  they  have  assured  us  that  in  a  short 
time  the  consumer  will  receive  great 
benefits  under  this  bill.  The  consumer 
has  already  received  some  benefit.  Some 
of  these  nationally  known,  nationally  fa- 
mous shirt  manufacturers  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  the  manufactured  shirt  which. 
of  course,  contains  a  small  amount  of 
cotton.  But  without  this  program,  the 
industry  would  be  absolutely  prostrate, 
it  would  be  paralyzed.  The  industry 
would  be  worse  off  than  thry  were  when 
we  started  out  to  help  them  2  years  a^jo. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  industry  is  too 
vital  and  too  important  for  us  to  stand 
idly  by  and  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
as  it  was  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  manufacturer  in 
North  Carolina  told  me  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  He  picked  up  a  ball  of 
yarn  and  he  said,  "Up  to  this  point  we 
can  import  this  yarn  from  Portugal  or 
Pakistan  or  from  many  other  places  in 
the  worid  and  bring  it  back  here  and  I 
could  fire  12,000  workers,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  I  want  to  stay  in  the  cot- 
ton business,  as  my  family  has  been  in 
the  cotton  business  for  generations." 
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So,  he  has  expanded  his  plant  and  he 
has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars— I  believe  $6  million  on  this  one 
plant  which  I  have  in  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  workers  are  work- 
ing and  they  are  happy.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  understands  this  bill  who 
could  oppose  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  understand  that 
there  are  some  differences  and  that  there 
will  be  some  amendments  offered.  I  am 
going  to  offer  some  amendments  myself. 
I  did  not  like  the  cotton  bill  when  it 
came  out  of  the  committee  but,  after  all, 
I  am  just  1  man  of  a  3 5 -man  committee 
and  I  know  I  cannot  always  have  my 
way.  The  bill  did  not  suit  me  any  more 
than  it  suits  some  of  the  other  Members. 
Through  these  amendments,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  made  into  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  because  in  my 
considered  judgment,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Congress,  you  are  respon- 
.sible  for  the  one-price  cotton  legislation 
that  was  passed  last  April,  a  year  ago. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
just  a  few  seconds  ago  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  domestic  mills  in- 
creased by  1  million  bales  in  the  calendar 
year  1964? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said  approximately  1 
million  bales. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  my  understanding 
also,  that  it  did  increase  by  approxi- 
mately 1  million  bales,  which  is  definite 
proof  in  my  opinion  that  the  one-price 
cotton  bill  that  was  passed  here  last 
April  a  year  ago  was  essential  to  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

One  other  thing,  if  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, I  also  understand  that  our  ex- 
ports during  last  year  decreased  by  1 
million  bales.  If  that  is  true,  we  cotton 
growers  are  not  making  too  much  prog- 
ress. I  wonder  what  accounted  for  this 
situation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement.  Per- 
haps our  exports  did  decrease  in  cotton 
but  our  overall  exports  last  year  were  at 
an  alltime  high. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  read  it  and  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  advised  the 
reason  that  the  cotton  exports  decreased 
by  1  million  bales  was  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  pegged  the  price, 
and  immediately  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  a  number  of  other  great  cot- 
ton producing  countries,  sold  their  cot- 
ton on  the  world  market  at  anywhere 
from  one-half  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half 
less  than  our  price. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  that  I  shall 
certainly  take  into  consideration  the  gen- 
tleman's observation  and  I  shall  discuss 


it  with  the  Secretary  and  his  associates 
in  the  Department.  But  in  that  connec- 
tion the  gentleman  will  notice  in  the  bill 
that  the  cotton  loan  for  the  first  year 
has  been  fixed  at  21  cents  a  pound,  and 
we  did  that  because  we  were  unable  to 
determine  quickly  and  accurately  the 
correct  world  price  of  cotton. 

So  we  said  for  the  year  1966  the  loan 
would  be  21  cents  and  to  that  will  be 
added  the  figure  of  9  cents  to  the  pro- 
ducers. So  the  farmer  will  be  assured  of 
30  cents  a  pound.  That  will  continue 
for  the  life  of  this  bill,  which  is  4  years. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  refer  to  title  IV,  the  so- 
called  cotton  title.  The  gentleman  is  the 
author  of  H.R.  9414,  the  so-called  cot- 
ton provision  which  was  subsequently 
substituted  for  H.R.  9715,  which  subse- 
quently became  title  rv  of  H.R.  9811.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
chainnan  of  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee and  to  all  of  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  that  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  original  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  H.R.  9414, 
substituted  in  its  entirety  for  title  IV 
of  the  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  9811.  But  I 
understand  that  is  an  impractical  situa- 
tion because  of  the  realities  of  politics. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  initiative  and  I  say 
again  that  the  gentleman  is  responsible 
in  my  judgment  in  securing  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  here  by  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    Texas 

[Mr.  POAGEl. 

It  is  not  all  we  from  the  Southeastern 
States  want,  it  is  not  all  we  are  entitled 
to,  but  under  the  circumstances  those 
of  us  in  the  Southeastern  States  can  in 
conscience  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  on  the  subject  that 
the  gentleman  just  alluded  to. 

I  notice  that  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill  reads  that  price  supports  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  years  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969.  So  this  is  a  4-year 
program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Then  on  page  29  of  the 
report  it  states  that  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide loans  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price,  which  for 
1966  is  set  at  21  cents  per  pound.  Then 
it  goes  on  to  say  there  will  be  payments, 
including  price  supports,  at  the  rate  of 
9  cents  a  pound  in  1966.  That  leads  me 
to  one  or  two  questions.  Reference  is 
made  only  twice  to  the  year  1966.  It 
seems  obvious  from  the  bill  that  we  have 
these  cotton  problems  for  1967,  perhaps, 
and  there  will  be  loans,  or  loans  will  be 
made  available  at  21  cents  a  pound,  then 
support  payments  of  9  cents,  which 
makes  30-cents-a-pound  cotton. 

What  about  the  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969?  I  ask  these  questions  because  I 
have  been  hearing  considerable  com- 
ment that  this  bill  means  there  will  be 
30-cents-a-pound  cotton  for  the  year 
1966,  but  that  Is  not  true,  or  not  so  with 
reference  to  the  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  true  as  to 
those  years  the  gentleman  mentions. 
And  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee.  The 
intention  of  the  committee  was  to  fix  it 
at  9  cents  per  pound,  and  be  valued  in 
connection  with  the  world  price  of  cot- 
ton which  we  fixed  at  21  cents  in  1966. 
In  that  time  we  will  know  what  the  world 
price  of  cotton  is  for  1966.  Certainly 
if  you  are  ready  to  believe  we  are  advo- 
cating a  program  that  brings  the  price 
of  21  cents  only,  nobody  on  the  committee 
will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  1966  the  loan  plus 
payment  will  average  30  cents  a  pound. 
In  1967,  1968  and  1969  the  loan  will  be 
based  upon  90  percent  of  the  average 
world  price. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  we  do 
not  know  what  that  will  be,  but  we  want 
to  keep  this  loan  below  the  world  price  so 
that  it  will  not  become  a  place  into  which 
all  cotton  will  move.  On  the  other  hand 
we  want  the  loan  to  be  something  to  en- 
able farmers  to  get  money  they  need,  and 
this  is  in  keeping  with  what  every  one  of 
those  who  have  criticized  the  program, 
including  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
said  they  wanted  all  these  years.  It  is 
keeping  the  loan  at  a  low  level  rather 
than  putting  it  so  high  as  to  become  the 
market. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  in  his 
short  statement  started  to  comment  on 
the  total  price  for  the  years  1967,  1968. 
1969  and  mentioned  that  there  would  be 
a  support  price  of  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age world  price.  But  would  not  the  9- 
cent  payment  obtain  in  those  3  years? 
Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  we  were  assured 
that  the  9-cent  payment  would  obtain 
for  every  1  of  the  4  years  for  which  the 
bill  exists 

Mr.  WILLIS.     For  the  year  1966  the 
starting  point  is  21  cents. 
Mr.  POAGE.   That  is  right. 
Mr.    WILLIS.      What    is    the    world 
market  price? 

Mr.  POAGE.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
between  23  cents  and  24  cents.  We  do 
not  know  and  we  hope  it  will  never  come 
down  to  21  cents.  We  hope  it  will  never 
go  below  23  cents  and  if  it  does  not  get 
below  23  cents,  you  will  have  the  21 -cent 
loan  again  in  1967.  You  will  have  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  and  that 
will  be  approximately  21  cents  and  you 
will  have  the  same  9-cent  payment.  The 
thing  that  varies  is  the  loan  and.  un- 
fortunately, I  think  we  do  not  have  in 
this  bill  a  variable  payment  that  would 
move  up  and  down  as  the  loan  moves  up 
and  down  as  we  have  in  the  wool  bill. 
If  the  loan  goes  up  to  22  cents  and  it 
could  very  well  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Plus  the  9  cents? 
Mr.    POAGE.      You    would    still    get 
enough  payment  to  bring  30  cents. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Let  us  get  that  clear 
because  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  this. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute  and  trust  that  we 
can  conclude  this  discussion,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  matter  of 
time  into  consideration. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  one  simple  observation.  The 
9 -cent  payment  is  applicable  only  to  the 
year  1966.  The  price  for  1966  as  I 
understand  the  bill,  that  is  the  return  to 
the  farmer,  is  30  cents  a  pound  but  after 
1966  nobody  in  this  House  can  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  what  the  price 
will  be  because  that  would  depend  on 
what  the  Secretary  determined  and  what 
the  Secretary  sets. 

Mr.  WILLIS.    We  cai    tell  what  the 
price  will  be  if  we  follow  this  procedure. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     The  ppntleman  should 
read  the  bill  and  the  repoit. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  g  ntleman  and 
ranking  Member  both  say  that  the  9- 
cent  payment  will  obtain  for  those  4 
years.  Well,  if  there  Is  any  doubt  about 
it.  would  the  gentleman  agree  to  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  to  make  it 
specific  for  the  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  aa:ain  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  would  just  read  the 
report  or  talk  to  counsel  sitting  at  the 
desk,  you  will  know  that  this  is  not  a  21- 
cent  cotton  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.    COOLEY.    You    indicated    that 

after  the  first  year  the  Secretary  would 

have  the  farmer  in  his  hands  and  could 

fix  any  price  that  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  said  that  the  re- 
turn to  the  fanner  is  flexible  depending 
upon  what  the  Secretary  fixed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  he  de- 
termines the  world  market  to  be. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  loan  price,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speakinrt  about  the  total  return  to  the 
farmers  in  1967. 1938,  and  1969. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right,  you  know  the 
certificate  does  not  fluctuate  in  value — 
that  is  fixed  at  9  cents. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  tell  my 
chairman,  if  we  would  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  that  is  one  thin':,  but  I 
thought  the  bill  we  are  considering  would 
carry  the  language  of  the  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  understand  what 
you  are  talking  about  and  the  gentle- 
man should  not  take  my  time  for  me  to 
explain  it  to  him. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  all  deference 
to  my  chairman.  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  ask  you — is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  to  this  House  that 
this  is  a  21 -cent  cotton  bill? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  saying  that 
it  is  21  cents  plus  what  the  Secretary 
decides  and  fixes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  sir:  it  is  21  cents 
plus  9  cents  for  the  year  1966. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Would  the  chair- 
man point  out  to  me  the  language  in  the 


bill  where  he  would  have  to  pay  9  cents 
a  pound  for  1965  and  1966  and  1967? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes — look  at  the  bill, 
it  is  right  there  in  front  of  you  on  your 
desk. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  looking  at  it. 
I  have  already  looked  at  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
language  is  not  clear  enough,  would  the 
gentleman  accept  an  amendment  to  that 
elTect  to  clear  it  up? 

Mr.  COOLEY.   It  is  clear  and  he  knows 
it  is  clera- — it  is  in  the  bill — read  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Gat!iings1. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  was  most  in  order. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
would  not  leave  the  Chamber,  though.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  raised  the 
question  as  to  exactly  what  the  blend 
price  would  be. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
this,  however.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  In  asking  these  ques- 
tions. I  am  neither  an  opponent  nor  a 
proponent  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  know 
what  I  am  asked  to  vote  for.  I  want  to 
understand  it. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  take  into  account  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  mandatory  cut  In  acreage 
before  they  will  be  able  to  realize  that  31 
cents.  There  will  be  at  least  a  15-per- 
cent mandatory  cut.  and  there  will  be 
a  further  cut  of  between  15  and  35  per- 
cent of  the  present  acreage. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  will  be  talking  about 
acreage  after  a  while. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  What  are  they  going 
to  do? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  chairman,  or  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  was  trying  to  help 
the  gentleman  out  and  to  give  a  little 
additional  word.  That  is  this:  There  is 
going  to  be  a  mandatory  cut  of  15  per- 
cent. What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that 
15  percent  of  land  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  out  of  cultivation?  It  cannot  be 
put  into  anything  except  guar  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  sun  flower,  safflower, 
and  flax  or  something  like  that.  What 
are  the  farmers  going  to  do  with  this  land 
that  had  formerly  been  planted  to  cot- 
ton? What  are  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  growing,  processing,  ginning,  or  sup- 
plying fertilizers,  insecticides,  seed,  or 
financing  in  the  areas  where  cotton  is 
grown  going  to  do  when  such  severe  cut- 
backs in  acreage  takes  effect  if  this  bill 
becomes  law. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
bill.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  only. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  address  him- 


self to  the  pure  arithmetic  of  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  had  in  mind  com- 
menting on  other  phases  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  chairman,  or  \\'ith  others 
who  contend  othei-wise? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  to  make  it  sure 
and  certain. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  did  not  say  I  would 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  But  I  ask,  what  are 
we  in  the  cotton  areas  going  to  do  under 
the  15-percent  mandatory  provision  and 
the  authority  to  increase  the  acreage  re- 
duction to  as  much  as  35  percent  of  the 
allotments  for  cotton? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said  that  if  it  is  not 
clear  we  will  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
it  is  our  purpose  to  have  a  fixed  certili- 
cate  of  9  cents  a  pound  for  4  years. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  will  be  a 
mandatory  reduction,  if  the  Cooley  bill 
is  passed,  of  15  percent  at  least? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     I  want  to  make  that 

Mr.  COOLEY.    It  is  clear. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  make  this 
point  while  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  on  his  feet.  Will  the  chairman 
place  in  the  Record  today,  at  the  close 
of  this  debate,  every  one  of  the  amend- 
ments he  proposes  to  offer  to  the  cotton 
title  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  propose  to  offer  only 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  We  want  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer. 
Many  of  us  who  are  interested  in  cotton 
were  not  at  that  secret  session  at  5 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  when  these 
amendments  were  agreed  to.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  you  did  agree  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  are  here  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  If  they  are  on  the 
table,  will  the  gentleman  put  them  in 
the  Record  so  that  v.'e  will  have  them 
overnight  and  so  that  we  will  know  what 
was  done  behind  the  closed  doors  after 
5  o'clock  yesterday? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    You  were  not  Invited. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     I  was  not  invited. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Because  we  knew  your 
views  to  start  with. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Ti\e  gentleman  is 
right.  I  oppose  your  cotton  bi'l — I  hopi 
that  the  chairman  will  put  the  amend- 
ments that  are  to  be  offered  tomorrow  or 
Thursday  In  the  Record  so  that  every- 
one can  take  a  look  at  them.  Will  you 
not  do  that?  * 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  it  most  im- 
portant, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  make 
the  record  straight.  This  good  man  and 
fellow  colleague  here,  from  Louisiana, 
was  seeking  information  which  he  did 
not  get.     Now,  the  question  was,  what 
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will  be  the  loan  in  1967,  1968,  and  1969? 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  says 
what  the  loan  will  be. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  cannot  yield  further  for 
the  reason  that  this  is  not  a  Gathings' 
bill.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  it.  I  do  not 
have  my  name  on  it.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.    I  am  against  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  overall 
bill  because  of  the  the  cotton  section  or 
title.  The  author  of  the  bill,  our  chair- 
man, Mr.  CooLEY,  ought  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  in  order  that  the 
meaning  is  clear  and  that  legislature  his- 
tory can  be  made.  The  information  you 
seek  is  most  pertinent. 

I  do  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  get  his  amendment  agreed 
to.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  believe  the  chairman  said  that  he 
would  agree  to  it. 

But  I  want  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill.     I  only  have  5  minutes. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  type 
of  a  cotton  bill  we  have  before  us. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  sets 
a  terribly  heavy  cut  in  acreage,  from 
15  to  35  percent.  It  will  knock  out  the 
release  and  reapportionment  provision. 
It  will  kill  it  for  all  useful  purposes 
whatsoever. 

Another  thing  is  that  it  v/ill  provide 
that  the  payments  shall  be  made  on 
the  difference  between  the  price-support 
level  and  what  is  a  fair  price  for  cotton, 
and  that  will  have  to  come  by  a  payment 
in  kind  or  by  a  Treasury  check.  I  am 
against  these  payments  being  made  to 
farmers.  The  farmer  wants  to  sell  his 
cotton  in  the  marketplace  and  to  get  his 
money  for  his  cotton  then  and  there.  He 
does  not  want  to  have  a  check  coming 
in  from  the  Government  every  time  he 
sells  a  bale  of  cotton.  Payments  to 
farmers  are  repugnant  to  their  manner  of 
belief  and  opinion.  At  least  a  large  part 
of  the  cotton  farmers  abhor  receiving 
uayments  in  lieu  of  getting  paid  a  fair 
price  when  they  sell  their  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
k'entleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Just  a  moment  un- 
Ml  I  finish  and  then  I  will  gladly  yield 
to  you.  I  want  to  get  a  chance  to  talk 
about  something  I  had  in  mind  talking 
about. 

One  of  the  main  things  I  would  like 
to  di.scuss  is  this:  that  is  the  open  end 
unlimited  planting  provision  in  this 
legislation.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
on  hand  now  14.2  million  bales  of  cotton. 
What  we  propose  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to 
give  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  plant 
all  his  land  in  cotton,  if  he  so  desires,  and 
the  fence  rows  in  cotton  in  1966,  1967. 
1968,  and  1969  under  this  bill.  Open 
end  planting.  Yet  we  are  trying  to  cut 
back  in  our  production  which  is  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  cotton  legislation 
being  here  in  the  first  place.  They  are 
going  to  let  them  plant  all  their  land  in 
cotton  if  they  desire  and  they  will  be  paid 
22  to  24  cents  a  pound,  the  world-price 
level  for  their  cotton.    It  is  too  good  a 


deal  for  so  many  farmers  to  miss.  They 
will  be  able  to  plant  an  awful  lot  of  it. 
The  first  estimate  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ofiBcials  who  came 
before  our  committee  were  2  million 
added  acres  would  be  the  result  of  this 
legislation.  We  are  trying  to  cut  down 
the  surplus  from  14.2  million  bales  of 
cotton.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  2  million  acres  would  be  added. 
They  came  in  and  revised  those  figures 
and  said  there  would  be  added  from 
400,000  to  800,000  acres.  Where  would 
they  come  from?  Those  acres  would 
come  from  the  irrigated  West,  the  areas 
in  this  country  that  produce  at  least  two 
bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  If  you  were 
to  have  1  million  additional  acres  of  that 
kind  of  land  put  into  cotton  that  would 
mean  2  million  additional  bales  would  be 
grown.  They  are  talking  about  cutting 
costs  and  they  come  in  now  to  appease 
California  where  this  provision  is  appeal- 
ing. The  chairman  said  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
out  of  the  committee  he  had  to  appease 
someone  in  order  to  do  it.  The  vote 
was  18  to  14.  I  think  you  are  talking 
about  the  gentleman  here  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  it  is  about  time  they 
appeased  Califorma  a  little  bit.  We 
have  been  getting  the  business  on  this 
cotton  program  for  some  time. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman 
voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Our 
whole  situation  is  that  there  are  areas 
in  the  South— and  your  State  is  not 
one— where  85  percent  of  the  cotton  is 
grown  with  a  Government  loan. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
open  end  planting?  You  are  in  favor  of 
that  provision? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Now,  if 
you  think  that  your  farmers  will  grow 
cotton  for  the  world  price,  they  are  en- 
titled to  do  it  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right. 
They  can.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
that  is  the  most  asinine  proposal  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  since  I  have  been 
on  it.  Absolutely,  to  say  we  are  going  to 
throw  it  wide  open  although  we  have  too 
much  cotton  and  it  is  costing  too  much 
to  store  it  is  foolhardy  to  say  the  least. 
Wherever  you  have  irrigated  land,  you 
can  produce  two  bales  of  cotton  per  acre 
or  more.  We  do  have  some  good  cotton 
farmers  in  our  part  of  the  country,  that 
is  true,  but  we  do  not  get  that  kind  of 
yield  per  acre  like  the  gentleman  does 
in  California.  We  want  to  stay  in 
business. 

There  is  another  provision  in  this  leg- 
islation that  ought  to  be  knocked  out, 
too.  That  is  the  title  that  has  to  do 
with  cropland  adjustment.  That  ought 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Thank  you. 


I  want  to  talk  just  a  moment  or  two 
about    the    cropland    adjustment    title. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thought  I  would 
take  30  seconds  out  of  your  time  to  let 
you  rest  your  voice. 

My  good  friend  refers  to  the  fact  that 
they  appease  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but 
now  they  want  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment tomorrow  to  appease  you  fellows 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  inform.ation  I  get  by 
rumor  with  respect  to  the  amendments 
that  will  be  proposed— and  I  understand 
they  will  be  in  the  Record  so  we  can  see 
them  tomorrow  morning— will  not  touch 
the  side  or  the  bottom  or  any  part  of 
the  legislation  that  should  be  put  on 
the  statute  books  for  cotton.  They  are 
innocuous  and  do  not  affect  basic  policy 
of  the  bill. 

They  will  not  help  us  in  any  way  to 
remove  the  defective  parts  of  this  bill 
not  m  the  least.  They  are  meaningless. 
They  are  eyewash  and  they  will  do  noth- 
ing at  all  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple who  grow  cotton. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the  other 
gentleman  from  the  South  are  not  going 
to  be  appeased  by  eyewash. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  This  is  eyewash 
that  they  are  going  to  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  one  moment 
with  regard  to  this  business  of  cropland 
adjustment.  The  cropland  adjustment 
provision  came  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Credit.  I  happen 
to  be  on  that  subcommittee.  That  pro- 
gram has  been  estimated  by  some  to  cost 
some  $700  million  a  year.  Taking  an 
average  of  anywhere  from  5  to  10  years 
that  they  will  take  this  cropland  out,  or 
taking  an  average,  say,  of  7  years,  at 
$700  million  a  year,  there  would  be 
$4,900  million  that  would  be  completely 
thrown  away,  absolutely  thrown  away. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  you  are 
cutting  back  on  cropland,  supposedly. 
That  is  what  you  are  supposed  to  do. 
What  are  you  going  to  cut  back,  v,hen 
you  cut  back  on  cropland?  You  are 
going  to  cut  back  on  feed  grains.  Well, 
we  have  got  a  title  in  this  bill  for  feed 
grains.  That  is  what  the  purpose  of  the 
feed  grains  title  is.  What  else  would 
the  legislation  do?  It  would  reduce 
wheat  acreage.  Well,  we  have  a  wheat 
section  in  this  bill.  You  are  also  going 
to  have  authority  given  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  to  go  in  and  get  down  and 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  proposition 
with  the  farmer  to  cut  back  on  his  crop- 
land through  a  system  of  bids.  The 
cropland  adjustment  title  is  aimed  at 
reducing  cotton  acreage.  The  cotton 
title  to  the  bill  would  drastically  elimi- 
nate cotton  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  cotton  legislation 
is  bad  legislation  all  the  way  around. 
There  are  some  provisions  in  the  overall 
bill  I  would  say  are  good.  But  I  hope 
the  legislation  will  be  recommitted  to  the 
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committee  for  redrafting  that  part  hav- 
ing to  do  with  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
combined  impact  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  has  serious  long-range  implications 
for  the  cattle  industry.  The  bill  is  spe- 
cifically aimed  at  drastically  reducing 
cotton  production  in  the  United  States. 
Currently,  the  m'nimum  national  allot- 
ment is  16,200,000  acres.  This  vast  acre- 
age represents  some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world. 

As  cotton  shrinks  in  importance,  those 
who  once  built  their  operations  around 
this  crop  will  be  forced  to  develop  new 
farmins  systems;  inevitably,  their  new 
emphasis  will  be  on  growing  more  feed — 
plus  conversion  of  this  feed  into  beef, 
milk,  pork,  eggs,  and  broilers. 

The  impact  on  beef  will  be  especially 
heavy  because  the  Midsouth  and  South- 
east, with  low-cost  forage  to  go  with  its 
feed  grain  potential  and  ample  rainfall, 
would  have  a  competitive  advantage  in 
cattle  production. 

Even  though  temporary  restrictions 
on  land  diverted  from  cotton  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  cotton  farmers  in  the 
Midsouth  and  Southeast  would  be  forced 
to  utilize  the  interim  period  to  develop 
large  acreajies  in  Coastal  Bermuda  and 
other  highly  adapted  pasture  grasses. 
In  addition,  increased  emphasis  on  feed 
grain  production  on  land  diverted  from 
cotton  would,  because  of  its  greater  pro- 
ductivity, provide  yields  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  at  least  10  percent  higher 
than  the  average. 

While  southwestern  and  western  cot- 
ton farmers  would  be  somewhat  restrict- 
ed in  their  alternatives  because  of  lack 
of  rainfall,  implications  are  also  serious. 
On  southwestern  cotton  farms  where 
feed  grains  currently  are  grown,  they  are 
generally  produced  in  areas  where  lack 
of  rainfall  imposes  sharp  restrictions  on 
yields.  Irrigation  could  sharply  increase 
yields — but  water  is  limited. 

As  things  now  stand,  cotton  unques- 
tionably receives  preferential  treatment 
over  feed  crops  in  the  allocation  of  water. 
Given  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  cotton 
allotment,  however,  both  land  and  water 
would  be  released  to  feed  grains.  Overall, 
the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  region  by  an  estimated  15 
percent. 

In  the  West,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
feed  grain  acreage  currently  grown  on 
cotton  farms  is  accounted  for  by  barley, 
even  though  this  crop  yields  about  one- 
third  less  grain  per  acre  than  mllo  and 
corn.  This  cropping  pattern  is  dictated 
largely  by  the  fact  that  milo  and  corn 
compete  directly  with  cotton  for  avail- 
able water  supplies  and  latKjr.  whereas 
barley  is  grown  in  the  winter  months  and 
is  harvested  before  the  peak  demands  of 
the  summer  crops.  If  cotton  acreage  is 
substantially  reduced  and  the  competi- 
tion for  water  during  the  summer  months 
is  correspondingly  diminished,  mllo  or 
com  would  be  substituted  extensively  for 
barley.  Probably  all  of  the  acreage 
diverted  from  cotton  into  feed  grains 
would  be  planted  to  milo  or  corn.  The 
substitution  of  mllo  or  corn  for  half  of 


the  barley  acreage  in  1963  would  have 
raised  the  acreage  grain  yield  for  cotton 
farms  is  this  region  to  an  estimated  35.2 
hundredweight  per  acre — or  about  15 
percent.  The  expected  yield  from  cotton 
acreage  diverted  to  grain  would  be  about 
2  tons  per  acre. 

Since  the  production  of  feed  grain  for 
the  cash  market  falls  considerably  short 
of  filling  the  income  void  that  would 
result  from  the  loss  of  cotton  acreage, 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  cotton 
farmers  would  turn  to  commercial  live- 
stock enterprises  in  the  expectation  of 
realizing  an  additional  margin  from  the 
conversion  of  feed  into  animal  products. 
Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
ETentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  colloquy  for  the 
last  60  minutes  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. I  have  no  cotton  farmers  in  by 
district,  but  I  must  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
lost  me  about  59  minutes  ago.  And  even 
if  I  had  been  a  representative  of  cotton 
farmers  they  probably  would  ha\e  lost 
me  about  58  minutes  ago.  It  must  be 
plain  that  confusion  begets  confusion, 
especially  when  a  committee  attempts 
to  rewrite  a  bill,  as  apparently  they  have 
tried  to  do  here,  on  the  Hou.se  floor.  I 
have  some  further  thoughts  on  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  President  Johnson's 
farm  message  to  Congress  this  year,  we 
find  this,  the  opening  sentence: 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  economy. 

Might  I  say.  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  you  from  other  States  who  tend  to 
think  of  New  York  State  as  an  indus- 
trial or  urban  State  only — in  which 
thinking  you  may  well  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  your  awareness  of  the  ex- 
istence within  our  borders  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York  and  our  other  large, 
metropolitan  centers — that  agriculture  is 
still,  for  the  people  of  New  York,  too.  the 
foundation  of  our  economy. 

I  come  from  an  area  of  upstate  New 
York  that  is  both  urban  and  rural,  with 
cities  and  rapidly  expanding  suburban 
areas,  but  also  of  beautiful  river  valleys 
and  gently  rolling  hills  dotted  with  thou- 
sands of  farms — mostly  family  farms  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term — on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  operation  of  which 
rests,  in  great  measure,  the  economy  of 
our  State. 

These  people — our  farmers — are,  with 
rare  exception,  rugged  individuals,  ask- 
ing little  other  than  the  right  to  live 
out  their  lives  doing  what  they  like  best, 
tilling  the  soil  that  they,  themselves,  own 
as  did  many  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers before  them,  producing  the  crops 
and  the  farm  produce  on  the  abundant 
harvest  of  which  depends  the  continued 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  these  people  well  and  they  are, 
hterally,  the  "salt  of  the  earth."  I  am 
well  aware  of  their  present  struggle  to 
succeed,  too.  in  their  chosen  work,  a 
struggle  made  ever  more  diflRcult  with 
each  passing  year,  it  seems,  as  that  vise 
in  which  they  have  been  caught  between 
rising    production    costs    to    them    and 


steady  or  declining  farm  income  con- 
tinues to  tighten. 

Many  of  our  farm  people  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  this  struggle.    Perhaps  it  was 
inevitable — given  the  scope  of  the  tech- 
nological    revolution     through     which 
American  agriculture  has  been  passint,. 
As  evidence  of  this,  note  should  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  20.000  farm- 
ers in  New  York  State  quit  selling  milk 
during  the  last  decade — a  continuation 
of  a  long-term  trend  that  began  in  1930. 
I  am  further  advised  by  the  experts 
who  serve  on  the  faculty  of  our  great 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell 
University,   that  probably   as  many  a.s 
10,000  more  dairy  farmers  will  similarly 
withdraw  during  the  next  5  or  10  year.s 
There  may  well  be  a  variety  of  causes  for 
this   continued   and   marked   migration 
from  our  farms,  or  of  farmers  from  farm- 
ing, but  undoubtedly  the  main  cause  has 
been  the  inability  of  many  farmers  to 
compete  in  the  economic  and  technolog- 
ical  revolution   that   has   now   hit   the 
dairy  industry — not  unlike  that  which 
struck  the  poultry  business  a  few  years 
ago. 

Whatever  the  real  cause.  I  think  the 
President  was  exactly  right  when  he  said, 
in  that  farm  message  of  his : 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  thinking 
on  farm  policy.  Just  as  we  do  In  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  we  need  to  separate 
the  social  problems  of  rural  America  from 
the  economic  problems  of  commercial  agri- 
culture. We  need  to  be  concerned  about 
both,  but  the  answers  to  each  may  be  differ- 
ent. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
travel  the  rural  areas  of  my  district  with 
several  of  the  people  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell.  It  was  apparent 
to  me,  as  they  pointed  out,  that  there  has 
been  a  real  change  these  past  few  years 
in  dairy  farming  as  it  is  carried  out  in 
the  Northeast.  The  hard  core  of  suc- 
cessful farming  continues  to  be  the  fam- 
ily operated  unit — but,  to  survive,  that 
unit  has  had  to  take  on,  more  and  more, 
the  aspects  of  a  truly  commercial  opera- 
tion, with  increasingly  larger  investments 
in  land  and  equipment,  and  with  an  ever- 
greater  emphasis  on  land  management 
and  skilled  business  administration. 

In  helping  our  farmers  to  make  these 
kinds  of  adjustments,  the  New  York  State 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  played 
a  major  role,  and  the  educational  pro- 
grams it  has  carried  out  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  toward  preparing  our 
farmers  to  compete  with  those  from  other 
States  in  today's  sophisticatea  type  of 
agriculture. 

Now.  as  I  also  found  out.  that  same 
Extension  Service  is  devoting  much  of  its 
time  and  attention  toward  the  other  side 
of  the  coin — toward  helping,  that  is. 
those  farmers  who  cannot  make  this  ad- 
justment in  dairying  or  other  fields  to 
turn  their  land  to  other,  more  profitable 
uses,  and  to  find  other  occupations  for 
themselves.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion and,  in  whatever  can  be  done  to 
help,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  major  role  to  play 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
its  often-misguided  farm  programs  of 
the  past  have  tended  to  unwisely  tie  the 
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too  small  or  IneflBcient  farmer  to  the 
farm. 

Thus,  the  question  of  appropriate  steps 
to  be  taken  toward  wise  development  of 
our  rural  resources — and  that  term  in- 
cludes people — assumes  an  ever-greater 
importance,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
the  bill  now  before  us — H.R.  9811 — does 
not  seem  to  adequately  recognize  that 
fact.  In  fact,  it  is  difiRcult  to  see  that 
H.R.  9811  proposes  to  do  anything,  really, 
other  than  to  endeavor  to  continue  to 
hold  American  agriculture  in  status  quo 
for  the  time  being,  perhaps  because  to  do 
anything  else  would  require  both  more 
imagination  and  greater  political  cour- 
a'-:e  than  the  present  administration  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  seem  able  to 
.■summon. 

I  fail  to  see  any  real  point  in  our  con- 
tinuing to  head  down  this  same  road  of 
Government  control  of  production  and 
governmental  manipulation  of  the  mar- 
ketplace under  the  delusion  that — this 
time  somehow — this  is  going  to  work, 
when  the  road  we  have  been  following 
for  far  too  long  is  marked  with  a  record 
of  nearly  constant  failure. 

It  is  my  desire  to  faithfully  represent 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  my  farmers 
in  casting  my  vote  on  this  bill.  It  is 
true — and  almost  tragically  true  in  some 
respects — that  they,  themselves,  are  di- 
vided as  to  the  direction  we  should  take. 
Perhaps  if  there  were  not  this  division — 
which  is  duplicated  in  farming  circles 
across  the  land — this  Congress  would 
have  come  up  with  some  more  mean- 
ingful farm  legislation  than  a  bill  just 
holding  to  the  status  quo. 

However,  since  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  better  plan  can  still  be  evolved — 
though  there  is  no  hope  of  that  this  year 
unless  H.R.  9811  is  defeated — and  since 
I  am  similarly  convinced  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  farm  people  I  en- 
deavor to  represent  as  best  I  can  are  not 
in  favor  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill — even  with  its  last-minute  changes — 
I  have  tentatively  determined  that  I 
must  vote  against  it. 

Before  casting  that  vote,  however.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
additional  title  that  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  by  the  House  committee — title  I,  or 
the  so-called  dairy  section.  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  this  section,  or 
to  the  proposal  to  permit  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  a  so-called  class  I  "dairy- 
mans  base  plan"  in  any  of  the  existing 
Federal  milk-marketing  areas.  I  have 
given  this  proposal  my  most  careful  at- 
tention, and  have  had  numerous  discus- 
sions concerning  it  with  individual  dairy 
farmers  and  dairy  farm  groups  from  my 
area,  including  those  who  favor  such  a 
protx)sal  and  those  who  rather  strongly 
oppose  it. 

However,  as  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, it  will  be  the  dairy  farmers,  them- 
selves— and  not  I — who  will  be  voting 
for  or  against  the  establishment  of  such 
a  plan.  It  will  be  they — and  not  I — who 
must  decide  whether  or  not  such  a  plan 
will  be  of  economic  benefit  to  them  and 
will  help  to  stabilize  their  markets  and 
enable  them  to  get  off  that  intolerable 
merry-go-round  of  ever-increasing  pro- 
duction of  milk  just  in  order  to  survive. 


When  this  proposal  was  first  made,  I 
expressed  my  concern  over  the  lack  of 
wisdom — since,  in  any  such  referendum, 
some  far-reaching  and  very  basic  and 
lasting  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
operation  and  use  of  dairy  farms  as  we 
have  heretofore  known  them — in  permit- 
ting what  is  known  as  "bloc  voting"  in 
that  referendum.  At  that  time,  I  had 
some  rather  extensive  correspKDndence 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  several  of 
the  dairy  cooperatives  in  our  State  on 
this  question  and  I  doubt  if  I  convinced 
them,  but  I  succeeded  in  convincing  my- 
self that  this  was  one  time  when  each 
producer  ought  to  vote  Individually,  thus 
insuring  that  he  knew  what  was  entailed 
for  him  and  his  children — if  they  wished 
to  follow  along  in  farming  after  him — 
and  that  he  was  casting  his  own  vote  In 
favor  of  or  against  such  changes,  rather 
than  having  someone  else  make  that 
decision  for  him. 

When  I  became  so  convinced.  I  did 
what  I  could  to  encourage  my  friends  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
insist — If  such  a  section  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill — that  the  individual 
producer  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  neces- 
sary referendum,  and  I  am  most  pleased 
to  note  that  this  is  now  provided. 

Under  these  circumstances,  since  I 
believe  that  the  individual  dairy  farmer 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  change  his 
own  marketing  program  If  he  so  wishes, 
I  would  probably  support  this  title  if  it 
were  offered  as  separate  legislation. 

Those  In  charge  of  the  bill,  however — 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  White  House — have 
decided  instead  to  adopt  the  omnibus  ap- 
proach, apparently  in  the  expectation 
that  they  could  put  enough  of  something 
for  everybody  into  one  package  so  that 
those  who  wanted  that  something  badly 
enough  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the  package 
would  be  induced  to  vote  for  it.  I  do  not 
expect  that  I  will  find  myself  in  that 
category — vn  view  of  the  objections  that 
I  still  have  to  the  wheat  and  cotton  and 
feed  grains  titles — although  it  is  still 
possible  that  further  amendments  will  be 
adopted  besides  those  now  in  the  wind 
that  would  tend  to  lessen  my  objections. 
But  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  tomorrow 
to  see  what  may  develop  here. 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  fa-om 
Washington   [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
begin  my  remarks  at  this  moment  with 
the  traditional  "I  rise  In  support  of"  or 
"in  opposition  to  this  bill"  because  I 
doubt  that  any  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  no  Member  of  the 
House,  could  clearly  make  such  a  state- 
ment because  of  the  present  conditions 
of  this  omnibus  farm  bill. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  extremely  glad 
that  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
had  their  colloquy  on  the  cotton  program 
preceded  me  because  It  comforts  me  to 
find  out  that  there  are  those,  whom  I 
consider  experienced,  intelligent,  and 
certainly  competent  In  their  field,  who 
are  as  confused  as  I  am. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  questions  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  that  has  to  do 
with  wheat.  We  have  worked  many 
months  on  this  bill,  as  our  distinguished 
chairman  has  told  you.    We  agreed  on 


certain  titles,  after  a  great  deal  of  debate, 
and  pro  and  con,  and  give  and  take, 
which  he  has  said  was  necessary.  I  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  certain  titles  of 
this  bill.  But,  today  as  a  Representative 
of  one  of  the  major  wheat-producing 
areas  of  our  country,  I  certainly  am  just 
as  confused  as  those  who  have  been  talk- 
ing about  cotton,  as  to  where  we  are  in 
this  bill  on  that  section. 

For  many  weeks  following  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  farm  bill,  and 
since  the  committee  reported  the  bill,  we 
have  heard  speeches  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  various  farm  groups  like  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  and  the  Farmers' 
Union.  We  have  heard  from  distin- 
guished spokesmen  from  the  consumer 
groups,  all  saying  that  this  was  a  good 
section  of  the  bill  and  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  bread  tax  argument. 

We  have  been  hearing  that  this  was 
an  excellent  bill  for  both  farmers  and 
consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  one  thing  I  hold  a 
letter  In  my  hand  here  signed  by  David 
W.  Angevine,  chairman  of  the  Wheat 
Consumers  Committee.  Mr.  Angevine 
speaks  for  the  consumers.  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  received  a  copy 
of  his  letter  about  August  12,  but  In  any 
event  let  me  just  quote  from  a  portion 
of  it.    He  says: 

Under  H.R.  9811,  farmers  will  get  a  fair 
price  in  the  marketplace,  not  out  of  the 
Treasury,  not  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets, 
as  those  opposed  suggest,  but  a  lair  price 
in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  dated  July  29  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Anson  Horning,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
wiilch,  again,  went  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  he  said: 

Please  consider  these  facte.  That  in  the 
past  17  years  the  price  of  bread  has  Increased 
every  year.  The  average  annual  increase  has 
ranged  from  one-tenth  of  a  cent  up  to  al- 
most 1  cent.  Not  one  of  these  increases 
during  this  time  has  benefited  the  farmer.  . 
The  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  provides  increased 
income  to  the  farmer  through  the  market- 
place, the  only  one  he  has  had  In  1*, years. 
Since  1947-49  when  we  look  at  the  factors 
which  affect  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  the 
millers'  share  is  up  100  percent;  the  re- 
tailers' share  is  up  111  percent;  labor's  hour- 
ly wage  rate  has  Increased  103  percent;  how- 
ever, the  farmers'  share  has  decreased  by  8 
percent.  The  farmer,  in  H.R.  9811.  is  finally 
getting  the  benefit  of  one  small  increase  in 
bread  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished spokesmen  for  the  consumer,  the 
housewife  consumer,  and  all  in  America 
is  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. She  spoke  out  on  this  bill  and 
favored  It,  saying: 

The  bill  is  designed  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer by  encouraging  greater  economic  sta- 
bility among  farmers  who  produce  wheat 
for  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  speech 
made  just  yesterday  by  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  Free- 
man, before  the  7th  District  Iowa  De- 
velopment Group  at  noon,  August  16.  I 
am  just  going  to  read  to  the  members 
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of  the  committee  a  portion  of  this  speech 
because  in  it  Secretary  Freeman  again, 
as  in  many  times  before,  reaffirmed  his 
support  of  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  repeated  an  earlier  de- 
scription in  calling  the  legislative  pack- 
age to  go  before  the  House  Tuesday  "a 
producer-consumer  bill."  While  assur- 
ing consumers  of  continued  food  abun- 
dance at  fair  prices,  the  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  family  farm  and  make 
rural  America  a  more  effective  contribu- 
tor and  participant  in  total  economic 
growth. 

He  said: 

Unity  among  food  producers  and  con- 
sumers in  advancing  their  common  welfare 
will  overcome  the  selfish  interests  which 
seek  to  divide  them  for  exploitation. 

He  also  said  major  baking  firms  are 
spearheading  efforts  to  amend  the  bill 
and  make  farmers  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  tax  funds  for  essential  income 
gains  by  "raising  a  phony  'bread  tax' 
claim  and  threatening  to  boost  the  re- 
tail price  of  bread  by  2  cents  a  loaf." 

He  went  on  to  say  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  false  bread  tax  charge  has 
tended  to  overshadow  basic  consumer- 
producer-taxpaycr  benefits  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  constructive  food  and  farm 

bill. 

Ending  his  speech,  he  said  the  ques- 
tion now  demanding  an  answer  is:  Who 
shall  determine  the  Nation's  food  and 
farm  policies — producers  and  consumers 
and  taxpayers  and  their  Congress,  or 
the  bread  trust? 

That  speech  was  made  yesterday. 

May  I  repeat",  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, outstanding  consumer  groups,  our 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
representing  wheat  producers,  not  to 
mention  very  distinguished  farm  groups 
like  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union, 
were  for  this  bill  before  amended.  But 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
suddenly  told  that^ome  kind  of  secret 
behind-the-scenes  meeting  among  Demo- 
cratic leaders  was  held,  and  that  sud- 
denly, apparently,  everybody's  position 
has  changed  on  this  bread  tax  issue. 
Does  that  mean  that  all  these  people  I 
have  just  quoted  are  now  saying  that 
they  were  wrong  ?^  How  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? How  nov.',  Mr.  Freeman?  How 
now,  Mrs.  Peterson?  How  now.  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Committee? 
What  about  the  wheat  farmers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  answer  if  he  can. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentlewoman 
knows  how  I  voted  in  the  committee, 
and  that  is  as  I  am  going  to  vote  here 
tomoiTOw. 

Mrs.  MAY.  We  have  not  seen  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  read  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  MAY.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  seen 
it.  But  I  was  speaking  only  of  the  change 
of  those  who  backed  the  wheat  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  not  the  gentle- 
woman going  to  vote  for  my  amendment 
tomorrow? 


Mrs.  MAY.  Indeed.  I  am  not.  The 
wheat  gi-owers  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, the  wheat  growers  of  other  States 
were  not  consulted  about  this  switch. 
We  have  had  letters  and  wires  from 
wheat  grower  associations  in  various 
counties,  and  from  State  organizations, 
all  supporting  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill.  But  that  was  before  the  sudden 
switcharoo  was  made.  How  do  the  wheat 
growers  feel  about  it  now?  Do  they 
favor  a  $250  million  Brannon  plan  kind 
of  direct  subsidy? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  develop- 
ments over  the  past  24  hours  have  con- 
siderably changed  the  complexion  of  the 
wheat  portion  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  those  switcheroos 
occur  in  the  rose  garden? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  has  posed 
a  question  I  am  sure  is  in  everybody's 
mind  in  America  today.  I  do  think  we 
should  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
these  other  people  a  chance  to  tell  us 
what  part  they  may  have  played  in  this 
present  changeover. 

For  one  thing  I  know  the  wheat  grow- 
ers of  my  State  and  other  States  must 
be  very  confused  over  these  recent 
events.  They  have  asked  for  a  wheat 
program  that  they  could  count  on  so 
they  could  make  some  long-range  plans. 
In  the  case  of  the  Secretary's  position 
up  until  last  night,  my  wheat  growers 
felt  that  they  could  count  on  what  they 
had  been  told.  Now  without  warning, 
the  Secretary,  the  administration,  and 
the  House  Democratic  leaders  do  a 
sudden  about-face  and  I  would  just  pose 
this  question  for  all  of  you,  for  whatever 
commodity  you  might  represent  in  this 
bill:  Just  how  do  I  or  how  does  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  representing  a 
rural  district  ask  our  farmers  to  have 
confidence  in  a  program  when  obviously 
they  cannot  have  confidence  in  the 
words  or  the  deeds  of  its  own  leadership 
as  this  is  administered? 

Mr.  CALLAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CALLAN.     I,  for  one,  supported 
your  position  on  the  certificate  plan  last 
week.     We   worked   hard  to  see  if  we 
could  get  votes  to  pass  this  bill.    I  could 
tell  the  gentlewoman  if  we  had  assur- 
ances of  20  or  30  votes  from  her  side  of 
the    aisle.    I    doubt    if    this    so-called 
switcheroo  would  have  ever  come  about. 
Mrs.  MAY.    I  would  suggest  the  gen- 
tleman appeal  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.     I    think,   perhaps,   you 
should  put  that  question  to  him  and  find 
out  just  where  we  stood  on  that.    But 
obviously  the  votes  have  to  come  from 
those  who  are  in  control  at  the  moment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PuHCELLl  to  discuss  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  the  pending  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  chairman  of  the  wheat 
subcommittee. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  say  I  feel  more  at  home  now 
during  the  last  30  minutes  or  so  than  I 
did  during  the  first  2  hours.  I  thought 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  died, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  see  some  of  our 
colleagues  are  as  lively  as  ever. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee 
during  the  last  2  years.  This  subcom- 
mittee began  work  last  January  on  a 
wheat  bill.  I  cannot  be  too  complimen- 
tary of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  serve  on  the  committee  I  am 
honored  to  be  chairman  of.  I  want  to 
say  publicly,  I  thank  them  for  their  hard 
work  and  dedication  and  doing  a  job  as 
they  see  it  for  the  farmers  and  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
from  my  experience  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  there  is  no  finer  Congress- 
man who  ever  walked  through  the  doors 
of  this  Chamber.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  I  have  respect  for  everything  he 
tries  to  do.  We  have  differed  at  times 
but  whenever  we  do  differ,  I  know  it  is 
because  of  the  conviction  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  that  he  is  right.  I 
just  want  to  say  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him 
for  the  great  work  he  has  done.  There 
is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  greater  re- 
spect than  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  kind  words. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
add  my  compliments  to  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  am  cer- 
tainly happy  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing.  I  consider  the 
gentleman  as  one  of  the  most  honest, 
courageous  and  hardworking  and  cooper- 
ative Members  of  this  body  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  our  association  in  this  work 
over  the  past  years. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee,  I  reiterate  everything  that 
my  colleagues  have  said.  The  gentleman 
has  been  extremely  fair.  He  is  an  objec- 
tive thinker  and  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
man  to  work  with.  There  have  beon 
times  when  we  differ,  but  one  can  differ 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  an 
agreeable  manner. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Just  so  that  it  may  not 
look  as  if  the  minority  alone  feels  that 
the  chairman  of  the  wheat  subcommittee 
has  done  a  splendid  job,  as  a  member  of 
the  majority  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
on  this  side  likewise  feel  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  splendid,  fair,  and  outstand- 
ing job  and  we  are  just  as  proud  of  him 
as  you  are. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  our  col- 
leagues have  paid  these  well-deserved 
tributes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PtjrcellI,  I  cannot  remain  in  my 
seat  if  I  thought  the  Record  would  reflect 
that  these  remarks  concerning  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  were  in 
reference  to  him  only  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  is  a  great  chair- 
man as  evei-ybody  has  expressed.  But 
more  than  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  an  un- 
usual and  exciting  year  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
aress.  Working  together,  we  have  passed 
some  of  the  most  significant  and  im- 
portant legislation  ever  seen  in  our 
country. 

Better  education,  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  air  and  water  pollution  controls, 
scientific  research  projects,  public  works, 
city  housing  problems,  crime  and  delin- 
quency controls,  special  regional  recov- 
ery programs,  higher  business  profits 
and  income  for  workers,  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  legislation  to 
benefit  labor  have  all  received  special 
attention  from  this  Congress. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  legislation  for  our  friends  in  rural 
America.  All  of  the  work  that  has  gone 
into  these  other  problems  will  not  be 
enough  if  we  fail  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  our  people  in  rural  United  States. 

The  possibility  of  a  life  of  poverty  is 
twice  as  likely  to  happen  in  a  rural  fam- 
ily as  in  a  family  of  a  city  dweller.  More 
rural  families  live  in  substandard  deteri- 
orating houses  than  there  are  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Nation  put  together. 

Yet.  thanks  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  American  agriculture,  the  American 
consumer  has  been  provided  the  best 
food  deal  in  the  world,  only  19  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  of  income  is  spent  for  food. 
Farm  costs  have,  however,  continued  to 
grow,  while  fann  prices  have  held  steady 
or  even  fallen  back  some. 

Now  is  the  time  and  here  is  the  place 
to  start  bringing  farm  income  up  to  a 
level  consistent  with  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
time  to  clarify,  if  I  may,  the  major  de- 
cisions which  were  made  to  change  the 
portion  of  the  bill  covering  one  of  the 
basic  commodities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world — wheat.  The  change 
from  the  original  concept  of  the  bill  is 


this:  Originally  the  millers  and  other 
users  of  wheat  for  domestic  purposes 
were  to  purchase  certificates  which 
would  be  based  on  the  difference  between 
the  support  price  of  $1.25  and  full  parity, 
which  is  approximately  $2.50.  This  pro- 
vision was  approved  by  the  Wheat  Sub- 
committee and  again  by  the  full  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  had  the  support  of 
nearly  every  farm  organization  in  this 
country. 

In  order  that  no  one  might  feel  he  has 
not  had  explained  to  him  enough  of  the 
details  of  the  present  wheat  program,  I 
will  divert  a  moment  from  my  prepared 
statement  to  state  very  briefly  what  the 
wheat  program  provides.  ^  ^ 

Farmers  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram and  make  the  required  acreage  re- 
duction will  be  paid  on  approximately 
45  percent  of  their  wheat  crop  a  75-cent 
certiflcate.  The  loan  price  will  be  $1.25. 
This  will  give  a  price  at  the  present  time 
of  $2  for  the  domestically  used  wheat. 

During  last  year  and  this  year  there 
has  been  an  export  certificate  of  25  cents 
per  bushel  allowed  on  a  participating 
farmer's  production  on  an  additional  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  his  wheat. 
Under  the  proposed  bill  the  25-cent  ex- 
port certificate  will  not  be  mandatory. 

So  really  the  only  change  between  the 
existing  law  and  the  law  we  are  now  pro- 
posing is  that  the  farmer  will  receive 
from  the  marketplace  $2.50 — that  is 
about  parity — for  one  commodity  in 
America. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments  that 
will  be  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  50  cents,  or  the  entire 
increase  from  the  75-cent  certificate  to 
the  $1.25  certificate,  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury.  This  meets  all  of  the  ob- 
jections I  know  of  that  have  come  from 
the  so-called  bread  users  or  wheat  users 
or  whatever  it  is  they  have  been  called. 
I  hope  this  explains  satisfactorily  the 
wheat  program  as  we  have  it.  The  deci- 
sion has  now  been  made  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  bear  any 
portion  of  the  price  support  in  excess  of 
the  $2  per  bushel.  Therefore,  the  cost 
to  processors  under  the  amendment 
would  not  exceed  $2  per  bushel,  which 
is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1964  and 
1965  under  this  program  and  the  same  as 
the  price  was  in  years  prior  to  that. 

I  believe  that  the  events  which  led 
to  this  change  are  significant.  As  time 
progressed  and  as  more  consideration 
was  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  wheat 
title  of  this  bill  it  became  evident  that 
the  general  public  felt  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  at  this  time  would  be 
unreasonable.  From  many  parts  of  the 
country  people  expressed  concern  that 
food  prices  were  too  high  and  could 
not  go  higher.  The  decision  reached 
to  take  the  extra  cost  on  the  U.S.  Ti-eas- 
ury  is  proof  that  the  House  is  respon- 
sive to  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  This  decision,  however,  while  re- 
sponding to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  people,  was  brought  about  largely 
by  the  time  and  work  and  tremendous 
quantity  of  money  spent  by  the  large 
millers  and  baking  corporations  and  cer- 
tain unions  making  up  the  Wheat  Users 
Committee.    I  believe  that  if  the  con- 


cern expressed  by  the  Wheat  Users  Com- 
mittee is  as  significant  as  they  would 
have  us  believe,  we  can  certainly  rely 
on  them  to  hold  the  line  with  their  price 
and  wages. 

For  example.  I  am  sure  that  the 
unions  which  participated  in  the  drive 
by  the  Wheat  Users  Committee  will 
want  to  do  their  part  in  holding  down 
the  bakers'  costs  of  production  and 
thereby  maintain  the  current  price  of 
bread.  Certainly  wage  increases  which 
would  increase  consumer  costs  will  not 
be  in  order  in  the  baking  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.    PURCELL.    Likewise    the    giant 
bakeries  and  millers  who  make  up  the 
bread  trust  which  fought  the  efforts  to 
place  the  cost  of  this  program  on  the 
marketplace  where  it  belongs  will  not 
make  any  plans  to  increase  the  price  of 
bread  or  other  wheat  products.    I  know 
the  concern  expressed  by  these  indus- 
trial giants  in  behalf  of  the  consumer 
must  have  been  genuine  and  sincere.    I 
am  therefore  confident  that  they  will 
hold  the  price  on  wheat  products  down 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  ex- 
pressed concern  that  higher  prices  will 
reduce  consimiption  of  wheat  products, 
thereby  injuring  the  farmer.    I  would 
also  hoF>e  we  will  be  able  to  count  on 
the  support  of  these  unions  and  wheat 
users  when  the  farmers  come  before  this 
Congress  to  ask  for  the  appropriation  of 
$250  million  to  continue  this  program 
in  each  of  the  next  4  years.    I  am  sure 
we  can  count  on  them  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  fanners  and  consumers 
in  obtaining  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  improve  fann  income  without  in- 
creasing   consumer    prices.    So    there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  excuse  for  rais- 
ing the  price  of  bread,  not  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  and  not  even  one-hundredth  of  a 
cent.    No  more  need  we  listen  day  and 
night   to   the   howling   wind    with    the 
mournful  wailing  noise,  "bread  tax,  bread 
tax,  bread  tax." 

That  dragon  at  last  is  dead.  The 
hideous,  sinuous,  insidious,  monstrous, 
fire-breathing  serpent  lies  limp  at  our 
feet — its  once-hot  nostrils  cool — all  of 
its  flame  extinguished  by  a  four-bit  sub- 
sidy from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  of  the 
chainnan  of  our  Wheat  Subcommittee 
for  the  excellent  job  he  has  done  in  the 
past  and  I  know  will  do  in  the  future.  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  a  subject  that  we 
have  not  discussed  today  which  is  very 
important,  and  is  noncontroversial  in 
every  place  except  in  the  OflBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  subject 
is  with  reference  to  raising  or  increasing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
lease price  on  wheat.  There  Is  much  to 
be  said  about  probably  every  section  and 
every  title  of  H.R.  9811.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated bill  as  you  have  learned  this 
afternoon,  dealing  with  cotton,  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  wool,  and  dairy;  and 
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then  there  is  a  section  on  cropland  ad- 
justment and  finally  a  miscellaneous 
section  dealing  with  boiled  peanuts  and 
other  important  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  devote  my  time  to  the 
so-called  resale  formula  because  tomor- 
row I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  bill  asking  an 
increase  in  the  resale  formula  of  CCC 
stocks  of  wheat  from  the  present  105 
percent  of  the  current  support  price,  plus 
carrying  charges  to  115  percent  of  the 
cm-rent  price,  plus  carrying  charges.  We 
read  a  lot,  hear  a  lot,  and  talk  a  lot  about 
farm  organizations  differing  on  farm 
programs.  But  let  me  say  that,  when  it 
comes  to  the  resale  amendment,  there 
is  almost  universal  agreement  among 
farm  groups.  I  can  say  in  all  candor 
that  on  this  particular  issue,  on  raising 
the  resale  formula,  such  great  farm  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Farmers'  Un- 
ion, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  Farmers  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  the  National  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers'  Association,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Feed  Growers, 
with  some  reservations,  are  in  agreement 
that  the  resale  formula  should  be  in- 
creased when  it  comes  to  disposing  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat. 

In  our  Wheat  Subcommittee,  the  vote 
on  such  an  amendment  was  6  to  5.  Then 
in  the  full  committee,  when  lowered 
to  110  percent,  the  vote  was  17  to  18. 
This  indicates  two  things.  First  of  all. 
there  is  wide  support  for  this  amend- 
ment; and  secondly,  the  support  is  bi- 
partisan. This  is  not  a  Democratic  or 
a  Republican  proposition.  I  would  go 
back  to  the  President's  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  and  quote  from  that  message, 
when  he  said: 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  fanner  to 
get  Improved  farm  Income  out  of  the  market- 
place, with  less  cost  to  the  Government. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

To  do  this.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the  free  mar- 
ket system  work  more  elTectlvely  for  the 
farmer.  We  must  encourage  the  private  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  to  carry  Its  own  inven- 
tories, bought  from  farmers,  rather  than 
depending  on  the  Government  as  a  source 
of  supply.  We  must  urge  the  private  sector 
to  perform  as  many  services  as  possible  now 
performed  by  Government  agencies. 

And  this  Is  all  we  attempt  to  do  by 
raising  the  resale  formula. 

We  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  in  his  farm  mes- 
sage on  February  4  of  this  year.  One 
would  think  with  that  statement  from 
the  President  there  would  be  a  great  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  others  charged  with  the 
administration  of  this  program  to  work 
out  some  increased  formula  and  support 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered. 
But  this  has  not  been  the  case,  even 
thousrh  farm  leaders,  farm  organizations. 
Republicans,  and  Democrats  support 
some  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  in  all  can- 
dor that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 


as  to  whether  it  should  be  125  percent. 
120  percent,  or  115  percent,  or  110  per- 
cent. But  I  know  of  no  major  farm 
group,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
believes  there  should  not  be  some  in- 
crease in  the  resale  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  407  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  spec- 
ifies that  in  selling  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use  in  the  domestic  market, 
the  sales  price  of  the  Government  should 
not  be  less  than  105  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent supEKjrt  price  programs,  reasonable 
carrying  charges  for  storage,  handling, 
and  so  forth  included.  It  is  clear  the 
USDA  is  not  required  to  sell  for  unre- 
stricted use  at  the  105-percent  level,  and 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  experts 
that  the  CCC  could  advance  with  the 
market  beyond  105  percent.  But  rather 
than  do  this,  the  CCC  policy  has  been  to 
sell  commodity  stocks  at  105  percent  and 
thus,  without  question,  depress  the  mar- 
ket prices  and  literally  deprive  the 
farmer  of  additional  income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  say  this  would  automatically 
raise  the  income  of  every  farmer  who 
produces  wheat,  but  it  could  depending 
on  the  circumstances  and  where  the 
amount  of  increase.  It  can  do  four 
things.  First  it  could  raise  the  net  re- 
turns to  wheat  producers  by  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  per  bushel  on  an  aver- 
age, at  115  percent. 

It  could  mean  substantial  .savings  to 
the  Government  by  greatly  reducing 
transportation  costs  and  elevator  in- 
and-out  charges  which  now  accrue  as  a 
result  of  selling  farm  products  with  one 
hand  and  buying  equivalent  amounts 
thi-ough  the  storage  loan  program. 

Three,  the  farmer  would  receive  his 
increased  income  in  the  marketplace  and 
not  through  a  direct  Government  pay- 
ment. This  would  result  in  less  cost  to 
the  Treasury. 

Fourth,  tighter  restrictions  on  CCC 
sales  would  give  farmer-owned  coopera- 
tives and  the  private  grain  trade  an  in- 
creased opportunity  to  carry  out  their 
historic  function  as  the  buyers  and  mer- 
chandisers of  the  output  from  American 
farms.  There  would  be  added  incentive 
for  all  segments  of  the  trade  to  carry 
larger  inventories  of  farm  commodities, 
thereby  reducing  the  Government's 
enormous  storage  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  advanced  in  opposi- 
tion to  raising  the  resale  formula,  and 
one  often  used  is  that  any  increase  in  the 
resale  formula  would,  in  effect,  freeze 
the  present  surplus  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  It  Is  well  to 
again  emphasize  that  the  amendment  to 
be  proposed  will  apply  only  to  sales  for 
unrestricted  use,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  still  be  selling 
grain,  redeeming  PIK  certificates  for 
exports  at  the  market  price.  Grain  do- 
nated or  barter  grain  would  also  come 
out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  without  prohibition  and  then,  in 
addition,  deteriorated  grain  can  be  dis- 


posed of  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  section  407.  At  the  present  time  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  supplying 
about  35  percent  of  all  wheat  moving 
abroad,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  change  significantly  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  over- 
looked items  in  the  current  controversy 
over  increase  in  the  price  at  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell 
wheat  for  unrestricted  use  is  the  fact 
that  for  years  now  this  agency  has  been 
able  to  unload  vast  amounts  for  export 
under  a  multiplicity  of  programs  exempt 
from  this  provision  of  law  on  which  it  has 
the  exclusive  to  be  the  sole  supplier. 

These  programs  include  barter,  dona- 
tions abroad,  payment  in  kind,  and, 
optionally,  sales  financed  by  CCC's  credit 
program  at  Interest  rates  varying  from 
4.5  to  5  percent. 

Since  the  1959-60  marketing  year, 
analysis  of  official  USDA  data  discloses 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  annually  supplied  exclusively  from 
its  stocks  35  percent  of  the  average 
annual   exports   of    wheat — grain   only. 

This  should  take  care  of  any  argument 
that  we  are  in  effect  locking  up  CCC 
stocks,  and  adding  additional  costs  to  the 
Government.     This  is  not  the  case. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  this 
amendment,  whether  it  be  115,  120,  125 
or  perhaps  as  low  as  110,  has  wide  sup- 
port among  farm  leaders,  and  in  all 
honesty,  the  only  apparent  reason  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  Secretary  is  because 
he  can  use  the  low  price  to  force  farmers 
into  what  is  designated  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram. Now  when  over  half  the  bene- 
fits in  the  wheat  program  come  from 
Government  or  other  payments,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  raising  the  resale  formula 
by  5  or  10  percent  would  result  in  any 
less  program  compliance.  Anyone  who 
says  this  just  does  not  understand  the 
program.  In  all  earnestness  I  trust  that 
tomorrow  when  the  amendment  is  offered 
it  will  have  broad  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio, 

Mr.  LATTA.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  before  our  committee,  he 
admitted  they  were  using  this  105-per- 
cent parity  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  belive  it  was  on 
April  6  of  this  year  when  he  was  before 
the  House  committee,  and  stated  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  formula  at  105 
percent  was  to  pet  program  compliance. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  is  not  the  real  purpose  of  that  sec- 
tion when  it  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  When  price  sup- 
ports were  at  $1.80,  or  higher,  105  per- 
cent worked  fairly  well.  With  supports 
at  SI. 25  per  bushel  we  have  a  different 
picture.  Section  407  simply  needs  to  be 
updated  and  the  amendment  proposed 
would  accomplish  this. 

The  amendment,  I  might  add,  has  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation,  of  Members  in  the  North  and 
South   Dakota   delegations,   and   many 
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other   Members   on   both   sides   of   the 

aisle.  .  ^      , 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  lise  in 
support  of  the  open  end  clause  in  the  cot- 
ton bill.    I  believe  that  clause  would  ex- 
tend to  domestic  cotton  producers  many 
of  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  their 
foreign  competitors.    In  my  own  district 
in  California  cotton  has  been  produced 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  when  irri- 
gation  water   became    available   to   the 
farmers  in  that  desert  area.    Only  during 
the  war  years  of  the  forties  when  the 
USDA  War  Board  requested  that  such 
war  crops  as  guayule,  medicinal  herbs, 
flax,  sugar,  and  even  poppies  for  opium 
be  substituted  for  cotton  did  farmers  in 
my  district  fail  to  harvest  cotton  crops. 
During  the  Korean  confiict  those  same 
farmers    found    it   necessary    to    adjust 
their  planting  rotation  a  second  time. 
And  this  time  cotton  was  included  in  the 
list  of  needed  crops.    In  2  years'  time,  we 
had  an  increase  in  the  planting  of  cotton 
that  put   120,000   additional   acres  into 
cotton    cultivation.    In    1953,   however, 
when  cotton  allotments  were  reinstated 
my  farmers  received  a  real  jolt.    Their 
cotton  allotment  was  cut  back  to  less 
than  20,000  acres. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  my  farmers  are  prevented 
by  law  from  planting  the  cotton  so  in 
demand  by  domestic  and  foreign  mills, 
just  across  the  border  from  Imperial 
County  the  Mexican  farmer  has  been 
steadily  increasing  his  cotton  production. 
That  increase  has  been  so  tremendous  in 
Mexico's  Mexicali  and  San  Luis  Valleys 
that  the  city  of  Mexicali  has  grown  in  20 
years  from  a  small  community  populated 
bv  a  few  thousand  people  to  a  city  popu- 
lated by  more  than  250,000  people. 

The  cotton  economy  of  our  neighbor  to 
the  south  is  now  so  firmly  established 
that  a  150-mile-long  highway  was  built 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  accom- 
modate the  cottongrowers  there.  That 
highway  runs  through  deserts  and  over 
mountains  to  Ensenada,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Baja  California.  There  in  the  last 
4  years  a  big  harbor  has  been  established 
solely  for  the  exportation  of  the  cotton, 
grown  so  freely  and  profitably  across  the 
border  from  southern  California. 

For  many  years  now  the  United  States 
has,  in  effect,  been  protecting  foreign 
cottongrowers  by  holding  a  price  um- 
brella over  foreign  production.  In  ad- 
dition we  have  been  eager  to  share  tech- 
nical know-how  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  irrigated  quality  cotton — the 
cotton  so  in  demand  because  of  its  spin- 
nability.  The  Ingenuity  and  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  young  farmers  from  my 
district  made  it  possible  for  Guatemala  to 
increase  its  cotton  production  from 
90,000  to  over  250,000  bales  a  year.  That 
increase  took  place  in  just  5  years. 

If  the  open  end  clause  is  retained  in  the 
cotton  bill,  U.S.  farmers  will  be  able  to 
take -advantage  of  their  own  know-how 


without  having  to  leave  the  country  to 
do  so. 

That  clause  would  allow  cottongrow- 
ers to  produce  more  quality  cotton.  Be- 
cause mills  are  using  a  blending  process 
in  yam  manufacturing,  an  increase  in 
available  high-grade  cotton  would  mean 
that  more  low  grade  could  be  spun. 

Certain  areas  of  the  country  can  sell 
all  the  cotton  they  produce.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  their  cotton  has  good 
breaking  strength,  top  character,  good 
color,  and  desirable  staple  length. 

Other  regions  of  the  country  can  sell 
on  the  open  market  only  20  percent  of 
the  cotton  they  produce.  The  cause  is, 
of  course,  poor  quality  of  product.  As  a 
result,  mills  in  those  very  regions  are 
willing  to  pay  high  freight  rates  on  cot- 
ton shipped  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Far  West  while  local  cotton  is 
bought  up  and  permanently  warehoused 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  constant 
increase  in  Government  stockpiling. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
has  over  14  million  bales  in  storage,  more 
than  1  year's  requirement  for  our  domes- 
tic needs. 

No  longer  does  the  cotton  fiber  com- 
mand the  absolute  and  unique  position  it 
once  held.  Manmade  fibers  are  seri- 
ously breaking  into  the  market.  More 
quality  cotton  must  be  grown  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  survive. 

Cotton  must  be  grown,  spun,  woven, 
finished,  and  made  into  various  con- 
sumer items,  varying  from  high  fashion 
garments  to  seldom  seen  industrial 
fabrics.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  valuable  agricultural  commodities, 
and  its  value  is  related  directly  to  its 
ability  to  measure  up  to  very  exacting 
manufacturing  requirements. 

We  must  enable  those  farmers  who  can 
produce  cotton  efficiently  to  do  so.  It 
will  in  the  long  run  save  the  cotton  in- 
dustry and  guarantee  to  the  consumer 
high  quality  merchandise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  those  who  elect 
to  grow  cotton  under  the  open  end  clause 
cannot  participate  in  the  loan  or  sub- 
sidy program. 

This  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  free 
enterprise.  It  allows  the  farmer  to  go 
out  on  his  own  and  produce  for  the 
market.  If  he  is  efficient  and  his  selling 
price  is  good,  he  makes  a  profit.  If  he 
cannot  sell  for  a  profit,  he  suffers  fi- 
nancial loss  and  cuts  future  production. 
At  least  he  has  had  the  right  to  make  his 
own  production  decisions. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Call  an]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  you  have  and  will 
hear  so  many  statistics,  so  many  con- 
flicting statements,  that  I  would  not  try 
to  further  confuse  the  issue  with  more 
of  the  same.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  however,  I  want 
to  try  to  impress  on  you  the  effects  of 
this  legislation.    Extensive  hearings  were 


held,  all  aspects  of  the  bill  were  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  write  the  best  possible  farm  bill. 
H.R.  9811  will  accomplish  some  specific 
goals  which  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on: 
First,  farm  income  will  improve;  second, 
farm  surpluses  will  be  further  reduced: 
and,  third,  this  Nation  will  be  assured  an 
ample  supply  of  food,  not  only  at  reason- 
able prices,  but  at  bargain  prices. 

I  am  completely  convinced  that  this 
Government  could,   and  should,  spend 
more  money  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  pay  off  in 
jobs  and  in  greater  economic  growth  all 
across  the  Nation.    It  would  be  good  for 
rural  as  well  as  urban  America,  but  I  am 
also  realistic.    American  agriculture  has 
not  done  a  good  job  in  public  relations. 
I  suspect  that  the  farmer  has  been  too 
busy  producing  food  and  ^ber  and  ne- 
glecting tjhe  important  business  of  in- 
fluencing  public   opinion.     The    recent 
controversey  over  the  so-called  certifi- 
cate plan,  points  out  vividly  what  a  well- 
organized  and  well-financed  lobby  can 
do. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  American  agri- 
culture when  I  say  that  the  farmers  of 
the  country  want  the  American  consumer 
to  be  able  to  purchase  their  food  products 
at  reasonable  prices ;  that  they  want  their 
food  supplies  to  be  in  abundance,  but 
that  they  must  now  insist  that  they  have 
equity  in  the  marketplace  and  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  be  left  out  in  a  pros- 
perous and  expanding  American  econ- 
omy as  they  have  been  in  the  past  years. 
By  producing  more  and  better  food 
through  use  of  improved  techniques  and 
better   equipment — equipment   built   by 
industry  across  the  country — American 
agriculture  has  done  its  part  in  contrib- 
uting  to   the   expanding   economy.     It 
has  not  only  done  its  part,  it  has  sub- 
sidized the  rest  of  the  country  by  not 
charging  as  high  a  price  for  its  products 
as  it  should.    In  relation  to  income,  the 
American  consiuner  has  been  paying  less 
and  less  of  his  income  for  food  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Eighteen  percent  of  the  income  of  the 
American  public  goes  for  food,  while  the 
figure  is  30  percent  in  many  countries 
and  runs  up  to  50  percent  in  Russia. 

When  those  of  you  who  represent  areas 
that  produce  steel,  petroleum,  fertilizer, 
building  materials,  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  farm  equipment  support  farm  legis- 
lation, you  are  supporting  jobs  and  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  for 
the  people  of  your  districts. 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  when  you 
vote  for  this  farm  legislation  you  join 
the  effort  to  stem  the  exodus  of  people 
from  rural  America  to  urban  America 
and  you  will  be  voting  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  We  in  rural  Amer- 
ica do  not  want  to  compete  with  urban 
people  for  jobs,  further  congest  our 
cities,  and  further  complicate  problems 
you  now  have.  We  want  to  remain  in 
our  own  area  and  share  in  the  abundance 
of  this  country  and  I  believe  that  passage 
of  this  farm  bill  will  assist  us  in  doing 
just  that. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
in  this  session  of  Congress  proves  that 
we  in  rural  America  have  been  and  are 
willing  to  try  to  understand  the  problems 
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of  urban  America.  We  now  urge  you  to 
join  us  in  supporting  this  bill  which  is 
vital  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  RedlinI. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new- 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  fine  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  sessions  were 
conducted.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLEYl,  and  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairmen,  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage  and  Mr.  Pur- 
cell  1,  have  exhibited  fairness  and  pro- 
tected the  best  traditions  of  this  democ- 
racy. 

For  the  first  time,  this  legislation  of- 
fers the  solemn  assurance  that  Congress 
is  concerned  that  the  wheat  grower 
should  receive  a  lOO-percent-of-parity 
return,  at  least  on  his  share  of  produc- 
tion used  for  food  in  the  United  States. 
Another  strong  feature  is  the  4-year 
duration  of  programs,  permitting  pro- 
ducers to  plan  ahead  more  intelligently. 
I  understand  that  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  take  away  any  possible  onus 
that  the  wheat  program  would  raise  the 
price  of  bread  to  consumers.  In  view  of 
this  action,  consumers  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  holding  line  on  prices. 

Discussions  regarding  the  wheat  in- 
come features  demonstrated  that  the 
cost  of  wheat  is  a  minority  item  in  bread 
cost  and  that  normal  price  fluctuations 
have  no  effect  on  bread  prices. 

A  move  that  could  have  helpful  effects, 
without  increasing  bread  prices,  is  ad- 
justment of  the  resale  price  of  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  wheat  stocks.  I 
intend  to  support  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  resale  price  from  105  percent 
to  not  less  than  110  percent  of  the  sup- 
port level. 

The  narrow  margin  now  permitted  is 
not  realistic,  and  serves  to  deter  the  at- 
traction of  private  capital  to  invest  in 
grain  inventories.  We  need  healthy 
commercial  channels  of  trade,  both  co- 
operative and  private.  Free  enterprise, 
cooperative,  individual,  and  other  cor- 
porate, is  meant  to  carry  the  load  in 
the  movement,  handling  and  process- 
ing of  grain.  An  increase  in  CCC  release 
price  could  mean  substantial  additional 
income  for  the  farmer  in  the  market- 
place. Such  resale  price  increase  should 
result  in  less  inventories  in  Government 
hands,  and  thus  decrease  Government 
storage  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  agricultural  producers 
offers  the  best  assurance  to  the  Nation 
of  an  adequate,  stable  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  for  consumers,  world  markets 
and  our  own  national  security.  H.R. 
9811.  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965.  would  accomplish  this  objective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  became  familiar  with  every  as- 
pect of  this  legi-siation.  While  I  fully 
subscribe  to  the  sections  on  feed  grains, 
cotton,  dairy  and  wool.  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss wheat  primarily,  because  of  its  vital 
impact  on  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


Basically,  wheat  growers  face  the  same 
problems  as  other  agricultural  producers. 
Because  there  are  nearly  2  million  of 
them  and  because  they  produce  an  ho- 
mogenous product,  it  is  difficult — indeed, 
impossible — for  them  to  tailor  their  pro- 
duction to  demand.  They  overproduce 
and  their  prices  fall. 

Faced  with  a  similar  situation,  a  fac- 
tory simply  cuts  back  production  to  allow 
demand  to  catch  up  with  supply.  An 
individual  wheatgrower,  1  of  the  2  mil- 
lion, can  respond  in  a  similar  manner, 
without  making  a  dent  on  total  supply; 
only  if  a  large  percentage  of  wheatgrow- 
ers  act  in  concert  can  supply  be  brought 
into  balance  with  demand.  Instead,  the 
natural  response  to  falling  prices  for 
each  individual  producer  is  to  increase 
his  production,  in  the  desperate  and 
futile  hope,  that  he  can  maintain  his 
income  by  selling  more  units  at  the  lower 
price.  The  paradoxical  fact  is  that,  in 
agriculture,  falling  prices  spur  more  pro- 
duction rather  than  less,  leading  to  a 
vicious  circle  of  surplus,  diminishing 
faiTO  income  and  more  surplus. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  such 
a  process  will  starve  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  producers  out  of  existence, 
opening  the  door  to  price  control  by  a 
small  group  of  survivors.  The  loser 
would  be  the  consumer,  the  buyer  of 
food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consumer  has  a 
large  stake  in  preserving  competition  in 
American  agriculture.  On  the  average, 
American  families  will  spend  only  18.3 
percent  of  their  takehome  pay  for  food, 
compared  to  more  than  50  percent  in 
most  countries.  Between  1947  and  1964, 
food  prices  rose  14  percent  less  than  for 
other  items  on  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. There  is  no  question  about  it — 
food  in  the  United  States  is  a  bargain. 

The  way  to  keep  the  American  pattern 
of  agriculture  intact  is  to  insure  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  farmer.  It 
is  a  shocking  fact  that  the  fanner  today, 
on  the  average,  earns  about  $1.05  an 
hour,  less  even  than  the  minimvmi  wage 
and  far  less  than  the  $2.61  for  industrial 
workers.  Our  farmers  have  fallen  well 
behind  the  national  prosperity  pace. 

We  have  accepted  the  proposition  that 
workers  are  entitled  to  a  fair,  reasonable 
wage.  In  the  farm  program,  we  are  only 
applying  the  same  proposition  to  the 
farmer.  In  the  wheat  section,  we  are 
taking  a  significant  step  forward  in  as- 
serting the  right  of  a  farmer  to  a  100 
percent  of  parity  return  on  the  share 
of  his  production  used  for  food  in  the 
United  States,  meaning  simply  that  he 
should  receive  compensation  reasonably 
related  to  his  costs  and  the  general  level 
of  the  economy.  A  second  major  im- 
provement would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  4-year  program  to  give  producers 
an  opportunity  to  make  intelligent  long- 
range  plans. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  without  fanri  commod- 
ity programs,  economic  studies  indicate 
that  net  fanri  income  would  drop  in  half, 
from  $12.5  billion  annually  to  $6  billion. 
From  a  basic  wealth-producing  industry, 
the  depressive  effects  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  economy. 

In  H.R.  9811,  we  are  rejecting  the  phi- 
losophy that  price  collapse  for  grain  pro- 


ducers must  be  the  cost  of  achieving  an 
abundant  food  supply.  Likewise,  we  are 
rejecting  artificial  scarcity  as  a  means 
of  forcing  prices  up  for  farmers.  Instead, 
we  are  taking  the  supply  management- 
course,  utilizing  a  voluntary  acreage  di- 
version program,  coupled  with  realistic 
price  supports,  to  bring  production  into 
reasonable  balance  with  our  food  re- 
quirements, including  an  adequate  na- 
tional reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  made  strides  in  developing  such 
programs  that  have  raised  farm  income 
and  decreased  costs.  H.R.  9811  takes  us 
another  step  forward,  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REDLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
that  he  has  made  a  very  profound  im- 
pression on  the  members  of  my  delega- 
tion. I  was  in  doubt  about  the  wheat 
program.  I  wanted  to  be  educated.  I 
wanted  to  help  the  farmer.  I  walked 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  and  he  has  converted  me 
to  his  side. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  those  among  us  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  bill  before  us  would  do 
something  for  agriculture  that  30  years 
of  farm  programs  have  not  been  able  to 
do.  This,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  not  do. 
In  fact,  the  agricultural  economic  expe- 
rience over  this  period  has  been  so  well 
documented  that  when  reviewed  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  it  rather  indicates 
that  the  situation  might  well  be  worse  at 
the  end  of  the  4-year  period  for  which 
the  legislation  will  be  in  effect.  This,  of 
course,  is  barring  any  great  economic 
change  such  as  has  been  brought  on  by 
war  years  during  the  history  of  the  last 
50  years,  a  situation  that  all  of  us  hope 
and  pray  will  not  be  the  case,  even 
though  clouds  may  be  threatening  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  ironic  indeed  that  we 
should  today  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  dealing  with  a  farm  problem  that  is  so 
serious  that  it  finds  no  comparison  other 
than  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
depression  days  of  the  1930's. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  prevail  today. 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we  real- 
ize what  the  present  agricultural  situa- 
tion is,  because  it  is  the  problem  with 
which  the  legislation  before  us  concerns 
itself.  It  has  been  consistently  repeated 
around  the  country  that  farm  income  is 
down.  Whether  measured  in  terms  of 
parity  ratio — 76  percent — or  whether  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
farmer  receives  from  the  consumers 
dollar — 37  cents — all  are  indicative  that 
farm  income  today  is  back  at  about  de- 
pression-day levels.  The  fact  that  this 
is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  very  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  farm  debt.  Farm  mort- 
gages and  short  teim  debt  increased  far 
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out  of  proportion  to  income,  which  is  the 
real  proof  that  the  farmer's  economic 
situation  is  very  rapidly  deteriorating. 

To  give  some  idea  of  just  how  alarm- 
ing the  deterioration  is,  in  1961  farm- 
ers were  indebted  $1.97  for  every  dollar  of 
realized  net  income.    The  same  compari- 
son made  early  this  year  indicates  that 
this  indebtedness  has  grown  to  where  it 
is  now  $2.86  for  evei-y  net  income  dollar, 
which  is  shocking  indeed  when  we  realize 
that  the  farmer  owed  only  $2.30  per  in- 
come dollar  in  1929,  the  eve  of  the  great 
depression.    These   facts   become    even 
more  alarming  when  we  reaUze  that  less 
than  6  percent  of  U.S.  farmers  today  ac- 
tually receive  a  parity  of  income.    This, 
of  course,  means  that  the  farmer  is  being 
forced  to  use  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
income.    While    there    are    those    who 
would  say  that  the  farm  real  estate  values 
have  increased  and  so  have  offset  some 
of  the  mounting  debts,  even  this  argu- 
ment becomes  fictitious  when  we  note 
that  the  farm  debt  grew  23.1  percent 
while  the  value  of  farm  real  estate  grew 
only  9.8  percent.    Obviously,  farm  debt 
is  increasing  at  a  much  faster  pace,  so 
the  comparative  balance  sheet  of  agri- 
culture clearly  reveals  that  the  rising  real 
estate  values  have  not  offset  losses  in 
the  farm  economy. 

But  I  want  to  call  to  your  further 
attention  some  more  recent  figures  that 
were  released  on  July  28  of  1965  by 
the  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  titled  "Farm 
Income  Situation."  This  docket,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  is  a- very  complete  and 
thorough  document  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  agricultural  economic  realities, 
and  I  would  recommend  its  study  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  or  anyone 
else  who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation's  agriculture.  Per- 
mit me  to  quot€  a  few  figures  from  this 
docket,  and  I  do  so  because  it  represents 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own 
analysis  of  agriculture,  which  in  many 
instances  they  have  documented  from 
1910  up  to  and  through  1964. 

On  page  50,  we  find  table  2-H,  which 
identifies  the  total  growth  in  net  income 
from  farming  for  this  entire  54-year 
period.  It  specifically  identifies  the 
total  gross  farm  income,  the  total  pro- 
duction expenses,  and  the  total  net  in- 
come. These  statistics  reveal  that  in 
1964  the  percentage  of  total  gross  rep- 
resented in  net  income  is  at  25.9  percent, 
with  Government  payments  excluded. 
This  is  the  lowest  percentage  during  the 
entire  54-year  period,  and  is  4.3  percent 
lower  than  it  was  in  1932,  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  depression  years,  when  it 
was  31.2  percent.  Now.  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  we  add  Government 
payments,  which  in  1964  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  $2.1  billion,  the  percent- 
age increases  to  29.3  percent,  but  is  still 
the  lowest  during  the  entire  54-year  pe- 
riod, being  1.9  percent  lower  than  it  was 
in  1932,  when  there  were  no  Government 
payments. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that 
Government  payments  started  in  1933, 
with  a  total  payment  of  $131  million. 
In  1964  they  amounted  to  $2,169  million, 
or  16  times  higher  than  they  were  in 
1933.    In   1960,  Government  payments 


amounted  to  $693  million,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  1964  figure.  We  find 
that  they  have  increased  by  more  than 
three  times  during  the  last  4  years.  Yet 
the  percentage  of  net  income  to  gross 
income  declined  by  2.1  percent  in  this 
4-year  period.  These  facts  and  figures 
certainly  do  not  present  a  success  story, 
but  rather  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
these  expenditures  of  Government 
money  have  been  a  complete  failure  in 
accomplishing  the  desired  objective  of 
improving  the  farm  economy  and  income 
security  to  the  individual  farmer. 

There  are  even  more  disturbing  fac- 
tors. On  page  51  of  the  same  document 
I  also  note  that  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  1932  was  6,687,000.  In  1964 
there  were  3,472,000,  or  just  a  little  more 
than  half  as  many  as  in  1932.  This  sub- 
stantially refutes  the  argument  that  re- 
ducing the  number  of  farms  provides  the 
answer  to  the  depressed  farm  income, 
for  while  we  have  cut  the  number  in 
half  since  1932.  the  net  income  has 
shown  no  improvement,  and  is  rather 
worse.  Were  we  to  make  the  same  com- 
parison since  1960,  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  farms  has  declined  by  more  than 
475.000  during  the  last  4  years,  with  the 
total  farm  population  now  being  at  6.8 
percent  of  the  total  national  population. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  this  6.8 
percent  of  our  population  which  can  be 
identified  as  farm  population  received 
only  3.8  percent  of  the  total  disposable 
personal  income. 

There  is  another  document  that  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  It  sets  forth  the  same  dark 
picture  most  explicitly,  and  was  com- 
piled by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, revised  and  printed  in  July  of 
1964,  and  is  entitled  "Food  Costs  and 
Farm  Prices."  It  very  clearly  and  con- 
cisely presents  the  inequities  that  exist 
in  the  relationship  of  farm  income  to 
the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation.  I  shall  quote  only  a  couple  of 
figures  from  this  document  because  of 
their  pertinence  to  the  problem  that  the 
legislation  before  us  is  allegedly  designed 
to  improve. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  foreword, 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  he  states  that  over  the 
past  16  years  prices  received  by  farmers 
have  dropped  by  12  percent  while  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers  for  food  have 
increased  by  29  percent.    He  goes  on 
further  to  identify  that  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  American  consumer  is  still  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  at  18.8  percent  in 
1963,  and  has  declined  from  22.8  percent 
in  1950  primarily  because  of  the  efficien- 
cy  in   agriculture   and   the   decline   in 
prices  farmers  receive.    And  so  we  sec 
that  the  American  consumer  still  enjoys 
a  most  impressive  bargain  counter  when 
compared  to  the  food  costs  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.    In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  costs  29.5  percent  of  the  average  fam- 
ily's income  after  taxes  for  food;  in  Italy 
44.7  percent;  in  Japan  46.9  percent:  yes, 
and  in  Russia,  53  percent,  while  in  the 
United  States,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that 
cost  is  only  at  18.8  percent. 

I  have  called  some  of  these  facts  and 
figures  to  your  attention  for  two  specific 
reasons.    First,  It  serves  to  identify  spe- 


cifically the  problem  which  confronts 
American  agriculture  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  today  as  identified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  These  are  their 
figures,  and  their  analyses  of  the  experi- 
ence and  results  of  farm  programs  dur- 
ing the  years  of  their  history.  They 
should  alert  us  all  as  to  how  serious  the 
problem  is  and  how  urgent  the  need  for 
improvement.  One  cannot  look  through 
either  of  these  documents  without  being 
further  disturbed,  because  it  becomes  so 
glaringly  evident  that  the  only  profitable 
years  in  agi'iculture  have  been  the  periods 
of  two  world  wars,  when  farmers  served 
the  cause  of  the  Nation  so  admirably  in 
providing  food  and  fiber.  It  would  seem 
that  they  are  most  deserving  of  a  more 
favorable  regard  and  reward  now. 

And  so  the  big  question — Will  the  leg- 
islation as  now  presented  to  this  House 
and  that  is  presently  being  debated,  pro- 
vide the  answer,  the  solution,  or  even  re- 
lief to  these  most  inequitable  conditions? 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  it  will  not, 
and  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  will 
probably  serve  so  ineffectively  that  con- 
ditions could  well  be  worse  at  the  end  of 
the  4-year  period  that  the  legislation  will 
be  in  effect. 

H.R.  9811  is  a  very  comprehensive  bill 
in  that  it  covers  the  major  part  of  our 
agricultural  productive  unit.  It  deals 
with  daii-y,  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
wheat,  cropland  adjustment,  plus  some 
miscellaneous  items  relating  to  peanuts 
and  tobacco  and  other  minor  regulations 
pertaining  to  agricultm-e.  It  is  to  be 
noted  at  the  outset,  however,  that  even 
though  IMloes  cover  this  broad  field,  it 
offers  very  little,  if  anything,  by  way  of 
improvement  in  the  net  income  return  to 
individual  farmers.  In  fact,  it  will  do 
well  to  even  hold  its  own.  There  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  price  support  struc- 
ture or  markets. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  only  justification  for  the  existence  of 
any  farm  program  is  to  improve  the  net 
return  to  individual  farmers  across  the 
Nation.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the 
original  farm  programs  were  started, 
brought  about  because  of  the  agricultural 
bankruptcy  that  existed  throughout  the 
Nation  during  the  depression  years  of 
the  early  1930's.  The  surplus  problem  is 
one  that  has  been  created  by.  or,  prob- 
ably better  stated,  exemplifies  the  fail- 
ures of  the  farm  programs  over  the  years, 
in  that  they  have  failed  to  achieve  their 
objective  and  have  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  large  surpluses  that 
are  now  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  stated  earlier  that  farm  income  was 
now  at  a  lower  level  in  many  instances 
and  by  several  comparisons  than  was  the 
case  in  the  1930s.  One  of  the  main  fac- 
tors that  has  contributed  to  this  con- 
tinuous decline  in  farm  income  has  been 
the  fact  that  production  expenses  have 
just  as  consistently  gone  up.  In  fact,  the 
production  costs  in  1932  were  $4,483  mil- 
lion, and  in  1964,  more  than  $29  billion, 
or  more  than  6  times  as  high  as  they  were 
in  1932.  This  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  possibly  evaluate  the  results  of 
this  legislation  without  also  giving  some 
thought  to  what  will  happen  to  the  costs 
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of  production  during^Sie  next  4  years.  If  ^ 
we  follow  the  normal  pattern  of  our 
economy,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that 
there  will  naturally  be  some  increases  in 
the  production  expenses.  However,  there 
are  also  other  adverse  factors  which 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  actions  al- 
ready taken  and  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress. Let  me  .iust  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  look  at  a  few  of  them. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  is  about 
to  recommend  to  this  House  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  law  to  the  extent 
of  40  percent  as  it  affects  all  of  the 
workers  that  are  now  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage.  The  bill  will  also  add 
6  million  workers  who  are  not  now  cov- 
ered in  various  business  enterprises,  and 
of  equal  importance,  it  will  also  add  some 
700,000  farmworkers.  This,  of  course, 
can  only  mean  that  the  farmer's  cost  of 
production  is  bound  to  go  up,  because  of 
the  added  burden  of  increased  costs  of 
labor  created  by  the  inclusion  of  farm 
labor,  and  while  this  involves  only  a  part 
of  the  farm  labor  force,  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  until  the  rest  of  the  labor 
force  will  be  included.  We  have  seen 
these  progressive  steps  having  been  taken 
in  other  fields  over  the  years,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  •'When  will  the  rest 
of  them  be  included?"  The  farmer  will 
be  equally  adversely  affected  by  the  40- 
percent  increase  in  the  existing  minimum 
wage  and  the  inclusion  of  6  million  work- 
ers in  business  and  service  enterprises 
that  are  being  brought  imder  the  act, 
many  of  which  are  located  in  rural  areas. 
Whether  they  are  implement  dealers, 
service  stations,  or  other  shops  and  retail 
stores,  they  do  involve  items  that  farm- 
ers, of  necessity,  must  buy.  Therefore, 
it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  within 
the  life  of  this  bill,  the  production  costs 
and  direct  expenses  of  farm  operations 
are  going  to  go  up  substantially,  and  as 
they  do,  this,  of  course,  will  bring  about 
the  very  undesirable  result  of  further 
reducing  the  net  return  to  levels  that 
are  even  lower  than  they  are  today. 
These  actions  amount  to  a  great  injustice 
to  the  farm  population,  because  the 
farmer  represents  the  only  segment  of 
our  society  that  does  not  have  the  means 
by  which  he  can  increase  the  price  of 
the  commodity  he  has  to  sell.  The  busi- 
nessman, undesirable  as  it  might  be,  can 
always  increase  the  price  of  the  product 
that  he  offers  for  sale.  And,  so  again, 
we  see  where  the  farmer  gets  the  short 
end  of  the  deal. 

I  certainly  do  not  blame  the  farm 
population  for  having  raised  the  com- 
plaints and  the  concerns  that  they  have 
in  the  many  hundreds  of  letters  that 
have  come  to  my  office  and  I  am  sure 
have  also  been  received  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  The  farmer  has  just 
cause  for  concern  when  he  sees  how 
Congress  has  increased  salaries  in  every 
conceivable  category,  including  the  Mem- 
bers' own  compensation,  up  to  as  much 
as  40  percent  in  the  instance  of  minimum 
wage,  and  then  he  is  faced  with  a  further 
reduction  in  income,  which,  incidentally, 
is  far  below  the  minimum  wage  to  begin 
with.  The  very  least  we  could  do  would 
be  to  provide  him  with  a  comparable 
Increase. 


The  farmer  has  been  further  affected 
by  legislation  passed  by  this  and  other 
Congresses,  and  I  find  it  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  we  should  be  here  today 
considering  a  bill  which  provides  for  a 
cropland  adjustment  or  a  land  retire- 
ment program  that,  according  to  the  re- 
port, should  retire  some  40  million  acres 
from  production  during  the  next  5  years. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
since  this  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  in- 
crease production  on  250,000  acres  at  a 
cost  of  around  $800  an  acre  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  now  we  are  about  to 
spend  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
retire  cropland  from  production.  In  the 
meantime,  the  farmer  is  faced  with  addi- 
tional production  and  more  competition 
created,  instigated  and  paid  for  by  the 
same  Government,  with  the  same  tax- 
payers' dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  farmer  complains,  the  taxpayer  com- 
plains, and  the  consumer  complains,  with 
this  kind  of  mismanagement  which  has 
made  them  all  losers? 

The  farmer  has  not  only  lost  income, 
but  he  has  also  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
freedom.  The  bill  that  is  before  us  does 
not  improve  this  situation  either.  I  view 
with  some  alarm  the  fact  that  in  reading 
the  bill  I  found  120  instances  where  there 
were  words  to  this  effect:  "as  the  Secre- 
tary determines,"  or  "as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,"  indicating  the  vast 
amount  of  authority  that  is  delegated  to 
the  judgment  and  whims  of  whoever  is 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  items  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  completely 
evaluate  what  many  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  when  administratively  applied. 
It  is  certainly  obvious  that  the  farmer 
will  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  bureaucratic  actions  of  Govern- 
ment for  his  income,  and  less  and  less 
dependent  upon  the  marketplace.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate program,  title  V  of  the  bill. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe 
in  detail  the  various  sections  of  the  bill, 
because  this  has  already  been  so  ade- 
quately done  by  the  respective  members 
of  the  committee,  let  me  just  make  this 
brief  reference  to  the  wheat  certificate 
program.  By  virtue  of  its  provisions, 
the  farmer  will  now  receive,  through 
price  supports  or  the  market,  about  $1  25 
per  bushel  for  all  of  the  wheat  that  he 
raises,  this  to  be  supplemented  by  a  75- 
cent  wheat  certificate  on  about  45  per- 
cent of  his  Government-determined 
normal  production,  and  I  now  under- 
stand there  is  to  be  a  50-cent-per-bushel 
or  more  direct  subsidy  payment,  depend- 
ing upon  the  Government-determined 
parity  price,  thereby  making  the  blend 
price  which  the  farmer  will  receive  a 
little  more  than  $1.80  per  bushel.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  arrangement,  regardless 
of  how  you  may  look  at  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  completely  ruins  anything  that 
resembles  a  market  price,  for  the  market 
now  no  longer  represents  income  to  the 
farmer,  nor  does  it  represent  cost  to 
the  miller  or  the  purchaser.  Let  us  look 
at  the  farmer's  case  first.  If  he  has  a 
bin  of  wheat,  let  us  say,  of  1.000  bushels 
capacity,  it  now  means  that  while  the 
cost  of  production  to  him  is  the  same 


on  every  bushel,  45  percent  of  it  will  be 
worth  to  him  $2.50  per  bushel  or  more, 
while  the  other  55  percent  is  worth  only 
$1.25;  and  so  he  might  well  be  losing 
money  in  his  operation,  in  the  production 
of  55  percent  of  the  bushels  that  he 
produced.  Any  profits  that  he  would  re- 
ceive would  necessarily  have  to  come 
from  the  other  45  percent.  The  miller, 
in  turn,  will  now  have  to  buy  this  wheat 
off  the  market  or  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  a  farm  price  of 
somewhere  near  $1.25,  plus  the  price  of 
the  wheat  certificate,  for  which  he  will 
have  to  pay  the  U.S.  Government. 

And  so  we  see  that  the  market  price 
now  no  longer  represents  cost  to  the 
miller  or  the  processor  either.  And 
what  a  folly  this  is.  If  we  have  deter- 
mined that  the  value  of  this  wheat  is  to 
be  $2.50  per  bushel  or  more — and  I  guess 
we  must  have  done  so.  because  this  is 
what  the  bill  provides — then  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  miller  should  not  pay 
this  price  on  the  marketplace?  This  is 
the  way  the  American  business  system 
has  been  set  up  and  operated  so  efficient- 
ly and  respected  by  us  as  a  nation  in 
every  other  category  during  our  entire 
history. 

What  a  strange  turn  of  events  the  past 
several  hours  have  witnessed,  with  a 
complete  about-face  and  an  acceptance 
of  a  direct  subsidy  program.  The  wheat 
certificate  program  is  bad  enough  in  tlie 
first  instance.  To  now  further  compli- 
cate it  with  a  direct  subsidy  will  not 
serve  either  the  best  interests  of  the 
fanner  or  the  Government. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  the  con- 
sumer can  pay  for  everything  in  a  21- 
cent  loaf  of  bread  except  the  price  of  its 
principal  ingredient,  wheat,  which  now 
is  less  than  3  cents  a  loaf?  He  can  pay 
for  the  labor  costs,  cost  of  the  plant, 
equipment,  wrapping,  shipping,  taxes, 
and  every  other  expense  that  goes  into 
putting  that  loaf  of  bread  on  the  gro- 
cer's counter,  but  the  smallest  part  of 
the  overall  cost  and  the  only  one  that 
has  shown  little  or  no  increase  in  the 
past  several  years  is  the  only  item  that 
somehow  or  another  he  cannot  pay  for. 
There  have  been  consistent  increases  in 
all  of  the  other  costs,  whether  they  be 
the  cost  of  equipment  or  labor,  which  is 
about  to  go  up  again  by  virtue  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  to  which 
I  have  referred  before,  but  I  hear  no  one 
complain  about  any  of  these  factors.  It 
is  only  the  cost  of  wheat  that  becomes 
a  detriment  to  the  consumer. 

This  recent  action  probably  answers 
better  than  any  words  could  possibly  do 
the  reasons  why  the  fanner  has  experi- 
enced the  economic  problems  that  he  has 
today.  He  is  no  longer  considered  to  be 
on  a  par  with  any  of  the  rest  of  our  great 
industrial  system,  and  so  must  be  the 
recipient  of  this  most  unusual  treatment. 
Once  this  action  has  been  taken,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until  again 
you  will  hear  the  great  hue  and  cry  about 
the  enormous  sutKSidies  being  paid  to  the 
farmer.  Yet,  as  evidenced  by  the  cost  of 
a  loaf  of  bread,  he  still  produces  the  main 
ingredient  at  a  lower  price  than  any  of 
the  other  factors  that  make  up  the  total 
price.  During  the  past  16  years,  the 
price  he  has  received  for  his  efforts  and 
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his  contribution  has  dropped  by  12  per- 
cent while  the  increases  in  the  other 
factors  have  contributed  to  a  29-percent 
increase  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  only  possible  reason  that  this  kind 
of  a  system  should  be  adopted  is  to  place 
the  fanner  in  a  position  of  having  to 
raise  food  for  the  foreign  market,  or  for 
the  foreign  consumer  at  a  price  that  is 
cheaper — sometimes  so  cheap  that  he 
will  lose  money  in  doing  it — than  he  does 
to  our  own  American  people.  The  net 
result  is  that  both  the  American  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  American  consumer,  be- 
come great  contributors  in  a  very  hidden 
manner  to  another  foreign  aid  program. 
In  the  meantime,  the  farmer  is  sub- 
jected to  Government  restrictions  of 
every  description,  with  acreage  limita- 
tions. Government-established  yields, 
and  so  forth,  each  of  which  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  the  total  gross  in- 
come that  he  receives  for  this  crop. 

At  the  same  time,  the  miller  is  also 
subjected  to  Government  restriction  and 
a  complicated  system  of  bookkeeping 
which  requires  him  to  send  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  product  he  bought 
through  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  order  to 
get  that  money  to  the  farmer.  This  in- 
volves added  expense  to  both  the  pur- 
chaser and  eventually  the  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  taxpayer,  who  again  is  also 
the  consumer. 

The  free  market  system  is  further  in- 
terfered with  by  Government  because  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  in  a 
position  to  sell  its  surplus  stocks  of 
wheat  on  the  market  at  any  time  that 
they  can  receive  105  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price,  plus  carrying  charges.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  place  wheat  on  the  market, 
and  consequently  drive  the  price  down, 
at  any  such  time  as  demand  may  be  such 
that  the  market  would  go  up.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  program  is  self- 
defeating,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  admitted,  as  identified  in  the 
minority  views  of  the  committee  report, 
when  he  stated : 

We  must  not  yield  to  temptation  to  make 
prices  so  high  that  the  program  becomes  un- 
workable. 

In  other  words,  if  the  market  price 
?oes    up,    then    the    program    cannot 
work,  and  it  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  program 
to  begin  with  is  one  of  improving  the 
price  structure.    But  with  this  kind  of  a 
mechanism,  as  soon  as  the  desired  price 
might  be  achieved,  then  the  program  is 
no  longer  workable,  and  so  it  becomes  a 
question  of  whether  the  purpose  is  to 
improve  prices,  or  make   the  program 
work  and  leave  the  farmer  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  continuing  inadequate 
prices.    I  understand  that  amendments 
will  be  offered  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  minimum  price  at  which  Com- 
modity Credit  can  sell  its  stock,  and  this, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  a  necessity  to 
both  the  marketplace  and  the  farmer,  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  objective  that  I 
have  referred  to  so  many  times.   It  ought 
to  be  increased  to  at  least  115  percent 
of  the  support  price,   or  higher.     The 
wisdom  of  such  an  amendment  is  stated 
most  convincingly  in  the  minority  views 
that  are  a  part  of  the  committee  report. 


There  is  another  provision  in  the  cot- 
ton title  of  the  bUl  which  greatly  dis- 
turbs me,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation.    It  is  the  pro- 
vision which  provides  for  the  sale  and 
"lease  of  cotton  allotments.    I  do  not  know 
iust  how  or  where  this  idea  may  have 
originated,  but  I  do  know,  having  sat 
through  all  of  the  House  hearings  on  the 
very  famous  and  notorious  Estes  case, 
that  this  would  legalize  the  transactions 
that  Mr.  Estes  carried  on,  which  provided 
him  with  a  transfer  of  some  3,000  acres 
of  cotton  allotments.    If  this  principle 
is  adopted  and  then  later  added  to  other 
allotment  crops,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be, 
it  can  have  only  the  effect  of  making  big 
farmers  bigger,  particularly  those  that 
have  sufBcient  financial  means,  and  drive 
all  of  the  little  operators  off  the  farm. 
In  fact,  the  bill  has  so  many  provisions 
which  will  encourage  the  farm  exodus 
and  do  away  with  the  small  farmer,  that 
it  seems  specifically  designed  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion  that  has  been  so  prom- 
inently made,  that  wp     iust  move  21/2 
million  farmers  off  the  larm  and  into 
other  occupations  in  metropolitan  areas. 
We  all  know  the  dire  consequences  that 
will  accrue  to  rural  communities  if  such 
action  is  to  be  advocated  and  practiced 
by  a  Government  farm  program. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  120  dif- 
ferent instances  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  what  the  realities  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be.  Let  me  for  emphasis  just 
cite  one  particular  instance  as  it  relates 
to  the  cropland  adjustment  title.  On 
page  49  of  the  bill,  item  2,  under  para- 
graph C,  beginning  on  line  11,  we  read 
the  following  language: 

Under  such  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  an  annual  adjustment  payment  to  the 
producer  for  the  period  of  the  agreement  at 
such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  In  consideration 
of  the  obligation  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers. The  rate  or  rates  of  annual  adjust- 
ment payments,  as  determined  hereunder, 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  In  rela- 
tion to  the  benefits  to  the  general  public 
with  the  use  of  the  designated  acreage,  If  the 
producer  further  agrees  to  permit  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  such  acreage 
by  the  general  public  during  the  agreement 
period,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 


Here  are  two  instances  that  refer  to 
the  establishment  of  rates  of  payment, 
seemingly   with   no   minimimi    and   no 
maximum,  and  consequently  leaves  us  in 
a  position  of  having  no  idea  whatsoever 
of  just  how  much  money  or  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  these 
two  particular  provisions  of  that  title  of 
the   bill.     Add   118  more   instances   in 
which  the  Secretary  will  determine  just 
what  the  actual  provisions  will  be,  and 
one  gets  some  idea  of  just  how  uncer- 
tain  and   unspeclfic  the   legislation   is, 
with  more  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary than  should  ever  be  given  to  any 
one  man  in  government. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  any  nvimber  of 
additional  inadequacies  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  think  that  I  have  identified  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  us  all  realize 
just  how  difficult  the  decision  is  before 
us,  in  determining  whether  or  not  this 


bill  should  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Now,  actually,  this  should  not  be  a  dif- 
ficult decision,  because  any  legislation 
that  offers  as  little  and  costs  so  much 
should  surely  not  be  enacted.    However, 
it  is  the  circumstances  and  the  atmos- 
phere that  surround  this  decision  that 
make  it  a  most  difficult  matter,  because 
it  seems  like  again  we  are  faced  with  the 
proposition  of  where  you  are  going  to 
have  to  take  this  or  nothing — or  you  are 
going  to  get  this  whether  you  want  it  or 
not.    I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  am 
getting  just  a  little  tired  of  being  faced 
with  this  kind  of  a  proposition  so  often, 
and  it  usually  pertains  to  agricultural 
legislation.    This  becomes  even  more  dis- 
turbing when  we  realize  that  this  legis- 
lation is  so  undesirable  that  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  pass  other  vmdesirable 
legislation   in   order   to   gain   sufficient 
votes  with  which  to  pass  this  bill.    Have 
the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  become 
so  insignificant  that  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do  in  providing  for  them  the  proper 
place  in  our  economic  structure? 

This  seems  a  grave  injustice  to  me, 
after  they  have  served  this  Nation  so 
well,  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  peace, 
in  providing  with  great  proficiency  a 
generous  supply  of  excellent  quality  food 
under  any  and  all,  and  sometimes  most 
trying  circumstances.  I  certainly  hope 
that  before  these  deliberations  are  over, 
we  will  have  accepted  a  few  amendments 
that  will  at  least  make  the  bill  a  little 
more  acceptable  and  a  little  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  great  needs  of  agriculture 
and  the  many  great  rural  communities 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  that  we  are  now  considering  is  im- 
portant to  all  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  The  various  commodities  af- 
fected by  it  are  vital  to  eveiT  citizen 
and  to  our  national  welfare. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  per- 
mit a  discussion  of  all  sections  of  the 
bill  For  that  reason  I  have  elected 
to  address  the  House  on  the  important 
relationship  between  a  continuance  of 
the  one-price  cotton  system  and  our  do- 
mestic economy. 

The  welfare  of  our  cotton-producing 
economy  is  of  concern  to  the  hundreds 
of  cotton  farmers  in  my  congressional 
district.  In  meeting  our  responsibility 
to  those  farmers  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  have  a  vibrant  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
we  are  required  to  constantly  take  into 
account  both  sides  of  the  agri-business 
relationship  if  v^e  are  to  preserve  the 
cotton-producing  economy  and  the 
great  textile  industry. 

North  Carolina  has  more  than  230,000 
persons  directly  engaged  in  textile  pro- 
duction. Allied  industries  which  draw 
their  support  from  the  industry  provide 
employment  for  many  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians.  So,  the  promotion  of 
those  things  which  keep  the  industry 
moving  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  the 
level  of  economic  activity  which  we 
desire. 
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There  have  been  many  constructions 
placed  upon  the  results  of  our  one-price 
cotton  legislation  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Nation.  Some  of  these  constructions 
have  not  been  realistic  or  fair  because 
of  unwarranted  conclusions  that  many 
have  given  to  the  facts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  give  my  views 
as  to  the  true  situation  in  our  domestic 
textile  industry. 

Some  of  the  attacks  upon  the  domestic 
textile  industry  in  connection  with  the 
1964  cotton  program  are  amazing. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  a  one-price  sys- 
tem for  cotton  went  into  effect,  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  domestic  textile 
mills  could  buy  American  cotton  at  the 
same  price  as  their  foreign  competitors 
for  the  first  time  since  1956. 

Since  August  1964,  the  domestic  mills 
have  acquired  cotton  at  23*2  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  at  which  the  staple  has 
has  been  sold  for  export.  Since  the  loan 
rate  was  30  cents  a  pound,  a  payment  of 
6'/2  cents  per  pound  was  made  to  the 
buyer  of  cotton  for  domestic  use.  The 
buyer  could  be  a  girmer.  merchant,  ware- 
houseman, or  textile  mill.  Payments  did 
not  go  to  the  cotton  producer,  since  he 
got  a  support  price  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  6',2-cent-a-pound  domestic  pay- 
ment has  been  described  as  a  mill  sub- 
sidy. It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  6li 
cents  simply  enabled  the  manufacturer 
to  buy  his  cotton  at  the  same  price  it  was 
sold  for  export,  23  V2  cents.  Prior  to  the 
1964  program,  the  foreign  competitors 
of  the  domestic  industry  could  buy  their 
cotton  $42.50  a  bale  cheaper  than  the 
homebased  manufacturer.  If  there  is 
any  subsidy  involved  in  the  1964  pro- 
gram it  is  a  subsidy  to  the  producers, 
since  the  Government  assured  them  a 
price  of  30  cents  a  pound,  which,  inci- 
dentally, dropped  to  29  cents  on  August 
1.  At  the  same  time,  the  payment  de- 
clined to  5.75  cents  a  pound. 

Tlie  change  in  1964  to  a  one-price  sys- 
tem for  cotton  simply  removed  a  grave 
inequity  which  had  damaged  the  domes- 
tic mills  and  the  entire  American  cotton 
industry.  This  action,  lohg  overdue,  has 
been  described  in  some  "papers,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  by  some  Members  of 
Congress,  as  a  mill  subsidy. 

The  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  bur- 
den of  two-price  cotton  have  been  con- 
structive The  domestic  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  the  crop  year  which 
ended  on  August  1  will  approximate  9.1 
million  bales,  an  increase  of  600,000 
bales  above  the  1963-64  crop  year.  This 
actually  represents  more  than  a  net  gain 
of  600,000  bales,  since,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  continuance  of  the  two-price 
system  for  the  1964-65  cotton  year 
would  have  meant  a  decline  in  domestic 
cotton  consumption  over  the  previous 
year.  Some  experts  have  estimated  that 
the  one-price  system  for  1964  meant  an 
increase  of  approximately  1.5  million 
bales  in  comparison  to  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  program  which  al- 
lowed foreigners  to  buy  cotton  grown 
here  at  home  more  than  $40  a  bale 
cheaper  than  our  own  manufacturers 
could  obtain  it. 

Cotton  is  still  the  primary  fiber  in  the 
textile  spinning  system.    But,  over  the 


years,  we  have  pursued  a  cotton  policy 
which  seemed  deliberately  designed  to 
drive  our  own  mills  away  from  the 
staple.  In  April  1965,  81  percent  of  the 
textile  industry's  spinning  hours  were 
given  to  the  production  of  cotton  yarn. 
But  in  1958,  the  percentage  was  92.  The 
two-price  system  has  been  a  boon  to 
manmade  fibers. 

Since  one-price  cotton,  the  textile  in- 
dustry's profit  position  has  improved. 
As  a  result,  some  critics  have  charged 
profiteering,  and  statements  have  been 
made  that  the  manufacturers  put  the 
payments,  which  equalized  domestic 
prices  with  foreign  prices  for  American 
cotton,  in  their  pockets. 

Let  us  examine  these  charges,  which,  in 
view  of  the  facts,  are  fantastic. 

The  textile  industry  for  a  long  period 
of  time  has  been  a  depressed  industry; 
its  profits  have  lagged  sharply  behind 
the  profits  of  other  major  industries. 

In  1963,  the  industry  reported  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  sales,  after  taxes,  at 
2.3  percent.  This  represented  a  slight 
decline  from  the  1962  figure  of  2.4 
percent. 

In  1964,  the  textile  industry  had  prof- 
its of  3.1  percent  and,  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965,  of  3.7  percent.  But,  in  1964, 
the  profits  of  manufacturing  industries 
were  5.2  percent.  No  matter  the  yard- 
stick used,  textile  profits  were  no  higher 
than  16th  in  the  list  of  the  20  major 
manufacturing  industries.  The  textile 
industry's  earnings  were  only  about  60 
percent  of  the  average. 

Some  of  the  country's  big  corpora- 
tions. General  Motors,  for  example,  en- 
joyed record  earnings  in  1964  and  are 
repeating  them  in  1965.  I  have  heard 
no  criticism  of  these  industries:  in  fact, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  tax  cut  last  year 
and  the  excise  tax  reduction  this  year, 
had  as  their  objectives  a  stimulus  to  busi- 
ness activity  which  would  mean  more 
employment  and  more  tax  money  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  rise  in  profits  for  the  tex- 
tile industry,  which  employs  nearly  1 
million  men  and  women,  would  be  a 
cause  for  congratulation  and  rejoicing. 
It  would  seem  that  the  improvement 
would  be  hailed  and  that  everyone  who 
wants  to  further  bolster  the  economy 
would  be  insistent  on  continuance  of  a 
one-price  system,  since  undoubtedly  the 
program  which  went  into  effect  in  1964 
has  helped  the  industiT  a  great  deal. 

If  the  textile  industry  had  failed  to 
expand,  regardless  of  its  improved  profit 
position,  and  failed  to  pass  along  some 
of  its  earnings  to  its  employees  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages,  there  might  be 
grounds  for  criticism.  The  facts  are 
such,  however,  that,  once  again,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  industry. 

The  level  of  investment  by  the  indus- 
try in  new  plants  and  equipment  has 
risen  to  levels  under  one-price  cotton 
that  are  unprecedented.  Last  year,  the 
textile  manufacturers'  outlay  of  capital 
for  plants  and  equipment  amovmted  to 
about  17  percent  of  their  net  worth,  as 
compared  to  an  average  of  9  percent  for 
other  major  industries.  The  mills  spent 
around  $760  million  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  In  1964. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  new  plant  and  capital  equip, 
ment  expenditures  in  1965  will  be  close 
to  $1  billion,  as  compared  to  a  5-year 
average  of  only  $608  million.  When  net 
worth  is  taken  into  account,  the  textile 
industry  is  spending  at  present  more  for 
capital  improvements  than  any  other 
major  industry  in  the  country. 

There  have  been  three  wage  increases 
of  5  percent  for  textile  workers  because 
of  one-price  cotton.  The  first  raise  took 
place  late  in  1963  in  anticipation  of  one- 
price  cotton;  another  in  the  fall  of  1964 
after  the  benefits  of  the  program  became 
apparent;  and  the  third  raise  is  being 
completed.  In  the  short  period  of  18 
months,  employees  have  received  more 
than  $500  million  through  wage  increases 
and  this  does  not  take  into  account 
fringe  benefits.  Many  textile  mills  lie 
close  to  the  Appalachia  area  where  the 
Government  is  administering  special 
programs  to  overcome  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity.  Consequently,  there  is 
a  special  reason  for  gratification  over  the 
increase  in  textile  wages. 

Moreover,  from  April  1964  to  April 
1965,  employment  in  the  mills  has  risen 
by  about  30,000  workers. 

The  textile  industry  wants  to  raise 
wages  still  further,  but  to  do  so,  it  must 
have  adequate  earnings.  It  is  incontro- 
vertible that  one-price  cotton  is  essential 
to  a  continuance  of  the  recovery  which 
has  taken  place  since  April  1964. 

But  the  critics  of  the  textile  manufac- 
turers still  assert  another  reason  for 
complaining.  They  contend  that  textile 
prices  should  have  declined  substantially 
with  the  reduction  in  price  to  the  do- 
mestic mills  under  the  1964  program. 
Tlie  rise  in  mill  margins  in  1964  has 
been  taken,  by  some,  as  automatic  proof 
that  the  textile  industry  has  victimized 
the  consumer.  The  facts  show  other- 
wise. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
pares monthly  tabulations  for  20  con- 
structions of  unfinished  cotton  cloth. 
For  each  of  the  20  constructions,  the  sell- 
ing price  at  the  mill  is  given  for  the 
amount  of  cloth  which  can  be  manufac- 
tured from  a  pound  of  cotton.  An  exam- 
ination of  these  constructions  shows  that 
the  lightest  fabrics — those  with  the  least 
amount  of  cotton — rose  between  March 
1964  and  March  1965  while  the  heaviest 
fabrics,  those  with  the  most  cotton  de- 
clined. The  fabrics  with  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  cotton  cost  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  labor  and  other  costs,  went 
up  In  price;  where  cotton  costs  were 
heaviest,  and  other  costs  relatively  lower, 
prices  tended  to  decline.  It  might  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  20  constructions  of  un- 
finished cotton  cloth  does  not  represent 
adequately  the  behavior  of  cotton  cloth 
prices  as  a  whole.  Dr.  M.  K.  Home,  Jr.. 
chief  economist  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  a  world  authority  on  cotton, 
comments  of  the  sample : 

It  is  too  small  a  sample  of  fabrics,  and  the 
lighter  fabrics  are  automatically  given  a 
larger  weighting  In  the  averages,  since  the 
figures  are  In  terms  of  a  pound  of  cotton 
used. 

In  1963,  the  demand  for  clothing 
lagged   behind   the   demand   for   other 
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croods.  Nevertheless,  clothing  prices  rose 
substantially.  In  1964,  the  demand  for 
clothing  outstripped  the  demand  for 
other  goods  and  services  but  there  was 
very  little  rise  in  clothing  prices — one- 
sixth  that  of  the  index  for  all  consumer 
prices.  The  lower  price  of  raw  cotton 
was  a  factor  in  the  fact  that  clothing 
prices  lagged  behind  the  rise  in  other 
consumer  prices. 

Also,  an  inquiry  into  the  price  behavior 
of  all  cotton  fabrics  in  1964  indicates  they 
did  not  rise  but  declined  in  the  face  of  a 
vei-y  strong  demand  for  textile  products. 
This,  evidently,  was  due  to  a  lower  price 
for  cotton. 

Reverting  to  the  charge  of  excessive 
profits  on  the  part  of  the  textile  industry 
since  one-price  cotton,  the  profits  of  ap- 
parel manufacturers  rose  more  than  the 
profits  of  textile  manufacturers  in  1964. 
Retailing  profits  also  rose  substantially. 
Finally,  the  textile  companies  which  em- 
ployed manmade  fibers  for  the  most 
part,  had  a  profit  position  as  good  or  bet- 
ter when  compared  with  the  concerns 
which  relied  mostly  on  cotton. 

The  textile  industry  is  highly  com- 
petitive, being  oftentimes  too  competitive 
for  its  own  good.  Anyone  familiar  with 
its  operations  knows  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  pocket  the  payments 
which  enabled  the  domestic  industry  to 
buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  that  it  sold 
to  foreign  mills.  The  demand  situa- 
tion in  1964  was  extraordinarily  strong 
and  the  textile  industry  responded  to  it 
as  other  industries  responded. 

The  concern  for  the  consumer  arising 
out  of  the  failure  of  textile  prices  to 
decline  sharply  in  1964  and  1965  also 
seems  a  little  strange  when  the  behavior 
of  textile  prices  since  1947— just  2  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II — is  con- 
sidered. 

Using  the  1947-49  period  as  a  base, 
the  wholesale  price  index  for  all  indus- 
trial commodities  has  risen  about  29  per- 
cent. The  price  of  cotton  products  has 
fallen  10  percent.  As  I  recall,  there  has 
been  little  outside  concern  over  the  lag 
in  textile  prices  and  its  relation  to  the 
low  profits  of  the  industry.  Nor  has  the 
textile  industry  been  given  any  credit 
for  savings  to  consumers  because  prices 
have  lagged  39  index  points  behind  the 
general  run  of  industrial  prices. 

Early  in  the  1960's,  the  Government 
moved  the  wholesale  price  index  to  the 
1957-59  base,  thus  wiping  out  the  gap 
between  textile  prices  and  other  prices. 
Yet,  using  the  new  base,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  all  industrial  commodi- 
ties and  for  cotton  products  stood  at 
102.2  during  the  first  quarter  of  1964, 
prior  to  the  one-price  program.  The  law 
went  into  effect  in  April.  By  July  1964, 
the  cotton  products  index  fell  to  98.3, 
other  commodities  holding  to  101.1  The 
most  recent  figures  are  102.1  for  all  in- 
dustrial commodities  and  99.7  for  cotton 
products. 

Any  objective  examination  of  cotton 
textile  products  and  their  price  behavior 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  requires 
the  conclusion  that  cotton  textiles  are 
relatively  cheap  in  comparison  to  other 
commodities.  The  charge  of  profiteer- 
ing in  cotton  textiles  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer  is  unwarranted. 


The  1964  cotton  program  cost  more 
than  the  first  estimates.  This,  too,  has 
been  blamed  on  the  textile  industry.  The 
original  estimates  were  that  the  cost  of 
the  payments  to  equalize  domestic  and 
foreign  prices  would  be  around  $250  mil- 
lion. This  is  what  the  one-price  phase 
of  the  program  costs.  The  rise  is  overall 
costs  had  no  relation  to  the  one-price 
system  and  related  primarily  to  a  much 
bigger  cotton  crop  than  was  anticipated 
and  to  the  lag  in  exports. 

The  one-price  plan  for  cotton  has 
been  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry, but  to  the  entire  cotton  industry 
and  to  the  coimtry.  Any  reversion  to  a 
two-price  system  will  damage  the  textile 
industry.  The  real  injury,  however,  will 
be  to  other  segemnts  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. The  mills  will  lose  the  confi- 
dence they  now  have  in  cotton  and  will 
make  plans  to  rely  on  other  fabrics  for 
the  future.  Their  research  and  promo- 
tion will  center  around  synthetics  and 
the  latter  will  gain  rapidly  at  cotton's 
expense.  The  textile  industry  has  rec- 
ognized the  interests  of  the  producers 
and  of  other  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.  The  mills  do  not  try  to  spell 
out  the  details  of  a  cotton  program. 
They  only  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to 
buy  the  staple  at  the  same  price  as  their 
foreign  competition.  They  do  not  in- 
sist on  legislation  which  equalizes  many 
other  advantages  which  the  foreigners 
have,  for  example,  the  tremendous  dif- 
ferential in  wages  here  and  abroad  in 
favor  of  the  outsiders. 

I  think  the  textile  industry  is  to  be 
commended  upon  their  attitude.  In  this 
situation,  the  least  the  Congress  can  do 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  is  to  con- 
tinue the  one-price  system  of  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
district  is  not  primarily  an  agricultural 
one.  In  the  agricultural  field,  it  is  peo- 
pled largely  by  dairy  farmers;  in  the 
cities,  it  is  a  district  of  industries  and 
industrial  workers  and  managers.  It  is 
clear  that  the  interest  of  these  people 
is  in  cheap  grain  and  reasonably  priced 
bread.  It  is  obvious  that  a  farm  bill 
whose  effect  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
grain  and  the  price  of  food  would  not  be 
well  received  in  the  area  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

Naturally,  in  considering  H.R.  9811 
which  is  before  the  House  today,  as  with 
all  legislation,  I  do  not  base  my  vote 
solely  on  a  determination  of  what  is  a 
burden  or  a  benefit  to  my  district.  The 
national  interest  must  also  be  considered 
and  I  have  considered  it  thoroughly.  I 
am  aware  of  the  history  of  the  1920's  and 
1930's  and  I  also  recognize  that  a  healthy 
agricultural  segment  Is  just  as  necessary 
to  the  country  as  good  industrial  wages 
and  high  business  profits.  I  recognize, 
too,  that  American  agriculture  has  pro- 
duced abundantly  and  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  frustrating  shortages 
that  are  found  in  Communist  farm  pro- 
duction. However,  when  this  much  has 
been  said  everything  has  been  said  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  considerations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are  so 


compelling  that  I  am  unable  to  support 
this  legislation. 

My  opposition  to  the  bill  is  more 
broadly  based.  In  my  judgment  it  is  too 
expensive,  it  does  not  meet  the  objectives 
which  it  proclaims  and  it  neglects  the 
problems  of  the  very  farmers  who  are 
most  in  need.  It  involves  wasteful  and 
ruinous  storage  charges  and  constitutes 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  bread  tax  proposal  is  an  uncon- 
scionable attempt  to  foist  yet  another 
exaction  on  the  long-suffering  consum- 
ing public.  Even  with  this  eliminated, 
however,  the  bill  would  still  remain  ob- 
jectionable. The  whole  thrust  of  the 
wheat  program  is  misdirected.  It  con- 
fuses largesse  with  progress.  I  submit 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  premises  on  which  this  pro- 
gram is  based  and  for  a  weighing  of  rea- 
sonable alternatives.  There  is  too  much 
call  for  Federal  funds  for  other  necessary 
and  productive  purposes,  including  tax 
reduction,  to  justify  us  continuing  to 
waste  them  for  obsolete  programs.  After 
all,  92  percent  of  all  U.S.  families  live 
elsewhere  than  on  the  land  and  their 
problems  are  entitled  to  consideration 
and  action. 

It  is  not  only  the  effect  of  the  program 
on  the  consumers  but  on  the  farms  them- 
selves that  is  subject  to  criticism.  Over 
the  years,  the  reason  for  farm-income 
supports  has  changed  drastically.  In 
depression  years,  these  were  relief  meas- 
ures; in  war  years,  they  were  used  to 
stimulate  production  increases.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  supports  have  been 
used  to  counteract  the  results  of  in- 
creased productivity  upon  prices  and  in- 
come. 

In  1963  there  were  3.5  million  farms, 
yet  the  top  million  farms  accounted  for 
80  percent  of  the  sales  of  farm  products. 
These  were  only  27  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  farms.  As  Kermit  Gordon,  then 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
pointed  out  in  a  remarkable  speech  on 
November  19,  1964,  this  27  percent  of 
American  farmers  could  produce  all  of 
the  Nation's  farm  needs  and  these  farm- 
ers had  a  13 -percent  income  increase  for 
the  4  years  preceding  1963,  while  their 
average  rates  of  return  on  capital  in- 
vestment corresponded  to  those  in  the 
nonfarm  economy. 

The  ridiculous  fact  is  that  80  percent 
of  our  farm  support  assistance  goes  to 
those  million  farmers  whose  average  in- 
come exceeds  $9,500,  while  the  other  20 
percent  remains  thinly  spread  among  the 
remaining  2.5  million  or  75  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farmers.  As  one  commen- 
tator has  said:  "The  bulk  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  goes  to  the  few  biggest 
farmers,  who  are  already  enjoying  bigger 
income  than  most  taxpayers.  Poor 
farmers  hear  only  the  whistle  of  the 
gravy  train  as  it  goes  by." 

Thus  both  the  welfare  aspect  and  the 
production  stimulation  aspect  of  farm 
support  legislation  are  outmoded. 

I  would  not  begrudge  the  expenditure 
of  the  $4  billion  required  for  the  com- 
modity programs,  including  the  million 
dollars  a  day  that  are  needed  to  store 
surpluses,  if  the  whole  were  not  such  a 
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resounding  flop.  We  have  supported  sub- 
sidies of  various  sorts  for  other  segments 
of  our  American  community  and  we  have 
even  been  willing  to  send  American  dol- 
lars abroad  in  our  national  interest,  but 
we  at  least  are  entitled  to  ask  that  our 
program  do  the  job  for  which  it  was  con- 
ceived. 

What  other  objectives  have  been 
missed  by  the  farm  program?  One  of 
these  has  been  the  piously  asserted  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  small  family 
farm.  Yet  since  1935  the  number  of 
farm  units  dropped  from  6.8  to  3.7  mil- 
lion, while  from  1930  to  1960  the  big 
farms — i.e..  those  over  1,000  acres — in- 
creased their  holdings  from  28  percent  to 
49  percent  of  all  the  agricultural  land  in 
the  country.  As  Professor  Higby  has 
said: 

While  the  family  farm  survived,  America 
went  a  long  way  toward  getting  rid  of  the 
farm  family. 

The  present  system  comprises  a  fan- 
tastic combination  of  bonus  handouts, 
retirement  payments,  and  price  supports 
which  has  made  high-speed,  big  invest- 
ment agriculture  a  wonderfully  profit- 
able enterprise.  The  system  itself,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  gimcracks  and  spur-of- 
the-moment  improvisations,  makes  one 
think  of  a  Rube  Goldberg  contraption. 

The  result  is  that  the  rich  get  richer 
while  the  poor  go  out  of  business. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  all  farms  pur- 
chased in  1960  were  bought  by  persons 
who  were  not  farmers. 

One  serious  obstacle  to  clearheaded 
examination  of  the  farm  program  is  the 
definition  of  a  farmer.  Statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  top  level  of  312,000  units 
sell  50  percent  of  all  agricultural  com- 
modities. These  are  the  active,  produc- 
tive farmers. 

The  second  group  constitutes  1.7  mil- 
lion units  and  sells  45  percent  of  the 
Nation's  crops  and  livestock,  but  this 
group  is  sharply  divided  between  one- 
half  million  farms  which  produce  over 
$10,000  worth  of  commodities  and  a 
lower  group  of  1.27  million  farms  which 
sell  less  than  this  amount  and  have  a  net 
income  of  only  one-third  of  gross  sales. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  1.6  million 
units  which  produce  only  5.3  percent  of 
all  farm  commodities.  Actually,  it  is 
questionable  whether  their  operators  are 
farmers  at  all,  since  their  average  net 
annual  income  was  only  $217  from  agri- 
culture. They  include  semiretired  or 
spare-time  operators.  However,  this 
third  group  constitutes  44  percent  of  the 
official  farm  family  and  includes  349.000 
farms  of  distressed  owners  whose  income 
from  agriculture  averages  $438  and  in- 
come from  other  sources  averages  $425. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  this  last 
group  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  farm 
bUl.  It  is  obviously  a  problem  of  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy  to  provide  more 
nonfarm  jobs  that  must  be  explored  to 
deal  with  this  difficulty. 

It  is  easy  to  tick  off  problems  in  other 
categories  which  urgently  need  examina- 
tion. One  need  only  mention  urban  re- 
newal, water  pollution,  mass  transporta- 
tion and  vocational  education  to  indi- 
cate fields  where  the  billions  spent  on 
the  farm  program  could  be  expended 
with  vast  benefits  to  the  vast  majority 


who  live  in  urban  areas.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  these  waste- 
ful programs.  The  old  slogans  are  not 
enough.  The  farmers  themselves  must 
stop  the  pressure  for  reducing  controls 
while  increasing  support  payments.  We 
need  a  fresh  approach  and  one  that  will 
accomplish  the  necessar>'  objectives  with 
fairness  to  farmer,  processor,  consumer 
and  taxpayer.  Until  such  approach  is 
apparent.  I  shall  oppose  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MICHEL]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
there  were  time  for  me  to  make  a  more 
comprehensive  statement  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  at  this  time,  but  in 
view  of  the  time  element  I  shall  defer 
that  until  tomorrow  during  the  course  of 
the  reading  of  the  bill.  However,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  several  ques- 
tions. 

Can  the  chairman  tell  me  why  it  was 
necessary  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  be- 
ginning on  line  19,  to  write  in  that  para- 
graph No.  (12)  beginning,  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter 
enacted" 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  page  is  that, 
please? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Page  21  of  the  bill,  be- 
ginning with  the  last  paragraph  No.  12: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  If,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here- 
after enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  Is  un- 
able to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  combined  price  support  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton — 

And  then  it  makes  reference  to  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  language  is 
perfectly  clear.  Should  we  impose  a 
limitation 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  has  been  done  in 
times  past. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  then  we  go  back 
to  a  price  support  program,  to  loans 
rather  than  direct  compensatoiy  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
report  on  page  17.  in  the  middle  of  the 
page,  there  is  the  following: 

The  limitation  that  land  diversion  and 
price-support  payments  could  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
would  be  removed. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  limitation  which 
I  had  ill  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  several  years  ago.  Now  I  see  you 
have  taken  it  out.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  chairman  could  tell  me  why  that  20- 
percent  limitation  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill?  Of  course,  I  see  further 
in  the  report  that  you  say : 

Land  value  is  not  always  a  fair  criteria  of 
producing  capacity.  Land  In  suburban  areas 
is  higher  priced  while  not  necessarily  as  a 
result  of  superior  productiveness. 

Of  course,  my  limitation  was  not  de- 
signed for  that  land  in  the  immediate 
suburban  areas  that  get  up  to  $2,000  or 
$3,000  an  acre.  Certainly,  the  Depart- 
ment down  here  is  not  going  to  be  mak- 
ing payments  aggregating  that  amount. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  that  comment  is  accurate 


in  the  report,  that  the  land  value  Is  not 
always  a  proper  criterion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Oh,  granted,  but  you 
single  out  suburban  areas  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  areas  which  I  had  in  mind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  was  thinking  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  in  what  I 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  base  the  support  on 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  land  rather 
than  upon  the  value  of  the  land.  Look 
at  section  7.  paragraph  16: 

Payments  for  diverting  acreage  from  feed 
grain  to  conservation  uses  would  be  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  county  price  support  rate 
for  the  normal  production  of  the  commodity 
as  under  previous  programs. 

So.  that  limits  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  the  gentleman  still 
seems  to  feel — or  for  some  reason  a  limi- 
tation has  been  deleted  in  this  bill,  which 
gives  me  cause  to  think  that  there  are 
going  to  be  some  payments  that  will  ex- 
ceed one-fifth  of  the  reasonable  land 
value,  or  you  would  not  be  taking  the  lim- 
itation out  of  this  bill. 

Then  it  moves  me  to  say  that  I  think 
it  is  just  unconscionable  and  unreason- 
able that  we  should  be  making  F>ayments 
in  some  areas 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  payments  we  ai  e 
talking  about  are  price  support  pay- 
ments; is  that  right? 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  land  retirement 
payments? 

Mr.  MICHEL.    That  is  right. 

Then  what  effect  would  that  have  on 
regular  direct  payments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  program  is  that 
If  money  is  not  available  to  make  direct 
payments  we  will  do  it  through  loans. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  those  direct  pay- 
ments then  would  never  exceed  what? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
normal  value  of  the  income  from  the 
property. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  notice  then  in  the 
feed  grains  section  on  page  16  that  the 
yields  on  which  diversion  payments 
would  be  computed  would  be  the  yield 
expected  on  the  farm  in  the  current  year 
rather  than  being  tied  to  a  historical  5- 
year  average. 

Now,  would  that  not  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  whose  crops  in  the  cur- 
rent year  would  be  good,  as  against  those 
who  might  not  have  received  rain  and 
have  experienced  a  bad  year,  as  against 
averaging  it  over  a  period  of  years  where 
they  might  have  had  good  rainfall? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  normal  yield.  If  there  are  ad- 
verse weather  conditions,  that  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
adjustments. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  there  language  in 
here  where  the  Secretary  has  discretion 
to  make  the  adjustments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  so.  It  is  in  the 
report  if  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HagenJ. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  subject  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Gathings], 
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The  provisions  of  the  cotton  section  of 
the  farm  bill  to  which  he  objects  are 
precisely  its  strong  points.  A  major 
defect  in  the  cotton  program  is  that  the 
law  has  been  shot  through  with  devices 
to  concentrate  or  keep  production  in 
those  geographic  areas  which  grow  the 
largest  Eunount  of  the  least  usable  varie- 
ties and  grades.  As  a  consequence  the 
Federal  storage  bins  have  become  the 
principal  market  for  such  cotton.  In  one 
Southern  State  over  85  percent  of  the 
cotton  grown  is  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  storage  or  foreign  giveaway. 
Several  other  similarly  located  States 
market  over  50  percent  of  their  cotton 
to  the  Government  through  the  loan 
mechanism. 

This  means  that  we  have  had  a  very 
expensive  cotton  program  at  the  same 
time  that  cotton  mills  in  those  areas 
have  been  unable  to  get  adequate  sup- 
plies of  the  kind  of  cotton  that  they  need 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

On  the  other  hand.  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  other  States 
have  been  producing  the  kind  of  cotton 
mills  can  use  and  buy  when  it  Is  offered. 
This  cotton  is  not  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  loan  program  and 
costs  the  taxpayers  nothing.  For  ex- 
ample on  the  average  over  98  percent  of 
California  cotton  is  sold  on  the  open 
market  and  is  in  actual  short  supply. 
You  need  not  wholly  rely  on  my  veracity 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

L.  T.  Barringer,  vice  president  of 
Cannon  Mills  of  North  Carolina  has 
said: 

The  high  strength  and  uniform  quality  of 
California  cotton  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
use  more  cotton.  We  can  take  other  cotton 
and.  by  blending  it  with  strong  California 
cotton,  make  a  good,  salable  product. 

Ben  Tipton,  vice  president  of  Dan 
River  Mills  says: 

If  we  didn't  have  strong  California  cot- 
ton to  beef  up  other  cottons,  we  would  Just 
use  less  cotton.  California  cotton  makes  It 
possible  for  us  to  use  more  cotton  from 
other  areas.  It  provides  strong  competition 
to  synthetics.  We  need  It  especially  for  our 
new  finishes  that  demand  stronger  yarns  and 
cloth. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
about  900,000  additional  bales  of 
California  cotton  could  have  been  sold 
last  year  at  home  and  abroad  had  it  been 
available. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  over- 
plant  provision  that  Mr.  Gathings  ob- 
jects to  is  in  the  bill.  It  meets  a  need 
of  the  cotton  mills  and  will  provide  an 
opporttmity  to  deserving  growers  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  world  market  pricing. 
They  will  receive  the  same  privilege  as 
any  grower  has  under  both  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs. 

They  will  give  up  all  possible  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  cotton  growing.  I 
doubt  that  the  privilege  will  find  too 
wide  a  use  but  if  only  one  grower  uses  it 
it  will  establish  a  case  for  a  radical  low- 
ering of  price  supports  or  the  elimination 
thereof  in  cotton  production.  It  will  be 
a  test  for  free  enterprise  in  farming. 

The  other  provisions  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  objects  to  would  re- 
strict the  indefensible,  in  my  opinion, 
abuse  of  a  section  of  the  cotton  law 


which  requires  a  small  farmer  to  lend  his 
allotment,  without  profit  t»  himself,  to  a 
larger  farmer  who  uses  it  to  grow  more 
cotton  at  increased  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A  collateral  provision  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  land  retirement  pro- 
gram for  cotton  land  and  cotton  allot- 
ments. It  is  much  cheaper  for  the 
Government  to  retire  unneeded  produc- 
tion than  to  finance  and  piurchase  pro- 
duction of  an  unneeded  quality  of 
product  and  the  land  retirement  aspects 
of  the  proposed  cotton  program  will  be  a 
real  source  of  saving  to  the  Government. 
One  final  analogy.  Those  persons 
who  support  release  and  reallotment 
without  restriction.  Those  persons  who 
oppose  retirement  of  marginal  cotton 
land — those  persons  who  oppose  letting 
a  competent  grower  takes  his  chances  of 
producing  without  Government  assist- 
ance at  the  world  price — are  as  wrong  as 
an  economist  who  insisted  on  the  Gov- 
ernment supporting  the  production  of 
the  old  square  Essex  cars  and  restricting 
the  production  of  a  modem  Ford  auto- 
mobile. Each  such  effort  would  be  de- 
scribed as  foolish,  uneconomic,  and  cer- 
tainly costly  in  terms  of  the  results 
achieved. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nilnois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
in  remarks  earlier  today  might  have  left 
an  erroneous  impression  to  the  effect 
that  if  this  bill  is  defeated  there  would 
be  no  programs  on  the  books  to  deal 
with  the  major  commodities.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  intend  to  leave  that  impres- 
sion. But  later  on  he  made  a  remark 
which  made  me  wonder,  and  that  re- 
mark related  to  the  cotton  program  and 
the  two-price  system  which  prevailed 
prior  to  early  last  year. 

He  said  in  his  remarks  that  the  only 
place  that  the  textile  mills  could  look 
to  get  relief  was  to  Congress  to  get  this 
type  of  mill  subsidy  program. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  that  statement  to  stand  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  did  not  refer  to 
any  mill  subsidy  program  at  all.  I  have 
never  called  it  a  mill  subsidy  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows 
that  in  the  committee  we  were  in  doubt 
as  to  whom  the  payment  should  be  made. 
It  was  highly  controversial.  So  we  left 
it  to  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  desig- 
nate the  person  who  should  receive  the 
payment.  The  miUs  stated  specifically 
that  they  did  not  want  to  be  subsidized 
and  some  of  the  farm  organizations  did 
not  want  to  accept  the  payments.  So 
we  left  it  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
gentleman  knows  what  the  reasons  were 
for  doing  this. 

My  comment  was  based  upon  the 
statement  which  the  gentleman  made  in 
response  to  a  question  propounded  by 
one  of  the  Members  in  the  debate  when 
he  asked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if 
he  were  not  in  favor  of  doing  away  with 
all  of  the  farm  programs  and  the  gentle- 
man said  that  yes,  that  is  an  ideal  goal 
or  words  to  that  effect. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  appreciate  his  clarification.  I 
am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
textile  mills  did  have  a  place  to  go  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  so-called  one- 
price  cotton  program.  They  could  have 
gone  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
had  ample  discretionary  authority  to 
drop  the  level  of  price  supports  under 
the  1958  act,  and  eliminate  the  inequity 
to  the  textile  industry.  Later  on  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  made  quite  a  case  for  this 
payment  to  the  textile  mills. 

But  one  of  the  problems  that  occurred 
to  me  is  the  plight  of  the  wheat  mills. 
Would  it  not  be  just  as  equitable  to 
provide  a  payment  to  the  wheat  mills 
to  offset  the  disadvantage  they  have  in 
comparison  with  millers  up  in  Canada 
who  can  buy  American  wheat  a  lot 
cheaper,  or  use  their  own  wheat  and 
have  a  75-cents-per-bushel  advantage  in 
making  bread  and  shipping  it  into  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  must 
be  woolgathering,  or  something. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  You  can  understand 
that  when  we  have  cotton,  wheat,  wool, 
and  everything  else  right  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
cotton  proposition. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
so  little  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cotton  section  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  most  expensive  boondoggling  we 
have  had  in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  will  see  who  agrees 
with  the  gentleman  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  consumers  have  benefited  under 
this  cotton  program.  Looking  at  the 
"cotton  situation  report"  from  the  con- 
sumer and  marketing  service  of  USDA 
I  find  that  the  price  on  20  cotton  con- 
structions— the  index  showing  product 
prices — has  gone  up  each  and  every  sin- 
gle month  since  the  so-called  one-price 
cotton  program  went  into  operation.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  same  statistical 
table  from  USDA  I  find  that  each  and 
every  single  month  the  mill  margin — 
that  is  the  gross  profit  of  textile  mills — 
has  gone  up.  This  despite  the  fact  they 
had  the  price  advantage  of  this  program, 
which  is  costing  the  taxpayers  some- 
where around  $900  million  a  year.  I 
think  it  is  shameful  we  have  to  consider 
any  variation  of  a  program  which  so  ad- 
versely affects  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  poor  men  eat  more  bread  than  the 
rich  man.  The  poor  man  wears  more 
cotton  than  the  rich  man,  too. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Why  do  we  not  have 
a  cotton  tax? 

Mr.  C06leY.  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman bring  out  a  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
support  the  amendment?  I  will  be  glad 
to  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  would  not  sup- 
port anything  right  now  that  the  gentle- 
man offers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  One  of  the  cvirious  re- 
sults of  this  so-called  one-price  cotton 
is  that  imports  of  cotton  textiles  are  up, 
the  exports  of  cotton  are  down.  The 
utilization  of  cotton  is  down  compared 
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with  the  year  before.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  conclude  this  cotton  program 
has  been  a  success.  We  talk  about  re- 
vitalizing the  cotton  industry  with  a 
price  tag  of  about  $900  million.  With 
that  kind  of  money  we  could  revitalize 
the  buggy  whip  industry. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  during  this  debate 
on  the  farm  bill  this  year,  the  statement 
by  the  Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America,  AFL-CIO. 

The  Seafarers  have  in  their  statement 
clearly  pointed  out  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  to  subsidize  our  agri- 
cultural labor  and  industry  to  keep  it 
competitive  with  other  world  markets. 
And  yet  we  seem  to  be  overlooking  our 
dying  merchant  marine  in  its  greatest 
hour  of  need. 

I  think  that  the  House  should  insist  on 
the  cargo-preference  program  being  .sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  that  we  hear  today  from  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Seafarers  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  by  Seafarers  I.n-ternational 
Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  on  H.R.  9811 — 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Before  voting  on  this  measure,  we  would 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  weigh 
carefully  certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  allied  agricultural 
Interests,  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
the  American-flag  merchant  marine. 

Agriculture  each  year  asks  the  Govern- 
ment— the  American  taxpayer — to  appropri- 
ate some  $7  billion,  most  of  which  Is  spent 
to  maintain  high  farm  prices  at  home  and  to 
enable  the  American  farmer  to  compete  in 
world  markets. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  American  farmer.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  the  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to  enjoy  every  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life — Including  a  fair  return  for 
his  labor. 

But  we  also  believe  that  the  same  concept 
should  apply  to  other  American  workers.  In- 
cluding American  maritime  workers. 

We  believe  that  the  agricultural  Industry 
of  this  country  should  be  given  every  pos- 
sible constructive  support.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  should  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  Industry — and  certainly  not 
at  the  expense  of  an  Industry  which  Is  es- 
sential to  the  defense  of  this  Nation,  as  well 
as  to  its  commerce. 

Unfortunately  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  particularly  during  the  tenure 
of  Mr.  Freeman,  has  been  making  repeated 
efforts  to  destroy  even  the  small  measure  of 
security  still  retained  by  American  shipping 
and  American  seamen. 

At  the  present  time,  and  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  vigorous  maritime 
policy  by  our  Government,  American  shipping 
mvist  rely  In  large  measure,  for  its  con- 
tinued existence,  on  the  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cargoes,  particularly  ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

E!ven  for  the  subsidized  segment  of  our 
merchant  fleet,  these  Government  cargoes 
often  spell  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  And  for  the  unsubsldlzed  segment  of 
our  fleet — which  makes  up  two-thirds  of 
our  total  fleet — these  Government  cargoes 
spell  virtually  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

The  legal  right  granted  by  Congress  to 
American  ships  and  seamen.  XX)  carry  at  least 
half  of  the  cargoes  generated  by  their  own 


Government,  and  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  represents,  as  we  have  said,  the 
single  small  measure  of  security  still  left 
to  the  American-flag  merchant  fleet. 

Yet  this  final  measvire  of  security  Is  the 
one  w^hlch  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
along  with  various  allied  agricultural  blocs, 
has  methodically  and  systematically  been  at- 
tempting to  destroy. 

Last  March  16,  for  Instance,  Charles  S. 
Murphy,  who  W£U5  then  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  told  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
the  requirement  on  the  use  of  American-flag 
merchant  ships  is  detrimental  to  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  farm  products  to  Russia  and 
other  Communist  countries. 

Three  days  later,  on  March  19,  the  same 
view  was  expressed  by  Secretary  Freeman  In 
testimony  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  marked 
evidence  of  the  buildup  of  an  attack,  by  the 
agricultural  Interests  of  this  country,  against 
the  requirement  that  American-flag  vessels 
carry  at  least  half  of  the  grain  cargoes  des- 
tined for  the  Soviets  and  its  satellites — al- 
though a  pledge  to  this  effect  was  given  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  at  the  time  the 
original  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  were  nego- 
tiated In  the  fall  of  1963. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  victory  for  these 
farm  Intereste,  which  are  seeking  an  end  to 
the  use  of  American  flagships  to  carry  grain 
to  the  Soviets,  would  signal  the  beginning 
of  a  new  onslaught  against  the  entire  cargo 
preference  program,  which  they  have  been 
seeking  to  destroy  since  It  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  In  1954 — even  though  the  entire 
cargo  preference  program  costs  the  American 
taxpayer  around  $80  million  a  year,  compared 
with  the  billions  which  Agriculture  spends 
annually. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and 
healthy  American-flag  merchant  fleet  Is  es- 
sential not  only  to  the  commercial  well-being 
of  this  Nation,  but  also  to  its  national 
.•security.  Yet  the  state  to  which  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  fallen  was  heavily  under- 
scored recently  when  our  military  authorities 
had  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign-flag 
vessels,  and  break  antiquated  American-flag 
vessels  out  of  the  reserve  fleets  In  order  to 
maintain  the  sealift  to  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  the  essentiality  of  an  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  for  both  commercial 
and  defense  purposes  Is  clearly  stated  In  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  our  national  maritime 
policy. 

In  pursuing  programs  which  seek  the  de- 
struction of  the  American-flag  merchant 
fleet,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
only  trying  to  destroy  an  Industry  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  depend,  but  Is  also  acting  contrary 
to  the  established  national  maritime  policy 
which  has  been  mandated  by  the  Congress. 

The  destruction  of  the  American-flag 
merchant  fleet,  which  could  result  If  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary 
Froemnn  continue  with  their  present  policies, 
would  also  have  a  most  detrimental  effect 
upon  our  International  balance  of  payments 
as  well  as  upon  our  local  economies — par- 
ticularly the  economies  of  our  seacoast  cities. 

We  would  strongly  urge  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  demand  that  Agriculture  clar- 
ify lts»  Intentions  toward  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  before  approving  the  bill  now 
before  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill 
by  title,  instead  of  by  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9811 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965". 

TITLE  I — dairy 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c (5)  all 
of  clause  (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  new  clause  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur- 
chased by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales 
of  such  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  han- 
dlers In  any  use  classification  or  classifica- 
tions, during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In 
the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allo- 
cated under  this  clause  (d)  shall  reduce  his 
marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  ad- 
versely affect  his  history  of  production  and 
marketing  for  the  determination  of  future 
bases.  Allocations  to  producers  under  this 
clause  (d)  may  be  transferable  under  an 
order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  transferability  will  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  public,  existing  pro- 
ducers, and  prospective  new  producers. 
Any  Increase  In  class  one  base  resulting  from 
enlarged  or  Increased  consiimptlon  and  any 
producer  class  one  bases  forfeited  or  sur- 
rendered shall  first  be  made  available  to  new 
producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hardship 
and  inequity  among  producers."; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  8c(12)  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  8c (19)  of  this  Act,  order 
provisions  under  (d)  above  shall  not  become 
effective  In  any  marketing  order  unless  sepa- 
rately approved  by  producers  In  a  referendum 
in  which  each  Individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  Is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagraph  8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or 
termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall 
not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order 
or  of  other  terms  of  the  order." 

Sec.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a) 
by  adding  to  subsection  8(c)(5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph:  "(H)  Marketing  orders 
applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be 
limited  In  application  to  milk  used  for  man- 
ufacturing."; and  (b)  by  amending  subsec- 
tion 8c(18)  by  adding  after  the  words  "mar- 
keting area"  wherever  they  occtu-  the  words 
"or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to 
manufacturing  milk,  the  production  area". 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  effective  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall 
Ije  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  made  by  this  Act  title  as  it 
was  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  Committee  rises,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  amendment-s  to 
be  offered  to  the  cotton  title,  together 
with  explanatory  material: 

On  page  14,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out 
all  of  paragraph  (2)  and  renumber  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  respectively. 

On  page  15.  line  12,  Insert  a  comma  after 
the  figiire  "344",  and  strike  out  the  words  "or 
planting  cotton  on  a  farm  for  which  no  allot- 
ment was  established  for  such  crop,"  and  on 
page  15,  line  15,  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
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and  add  the  following  language:  "Provided, 
That  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  farms  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments 
were  established  for  1965  and  the  farm  opera- 
tor for  the  current  year  was  the  operator  of 
such  farm  for  1965  or  has  acquired  such  farm 
by  inheritance  from  the  operator  since  such 
year.  The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects 
to  forego  price  support  for  any  such  year 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
price  support  on  cotton  on  any  other  farm  in 
which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial  in- 
terest as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

On  page  18,  l>eglnnlng  on  line  6,  strike  out 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  sup- 
port payments  in  addition  to  the  payments 
authorized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooper ators 
who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conservation  practices  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  ITiat 
such  diversion  shall  not  exceed  35  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

"(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966 
crop  shall  be  made  on  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  without  regard 
to  acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  under 
section  344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  shall 
be  In  amounts  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  farms  on  whicli  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal 
to  69.8  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  sup- 
port established  xmder  paragraph   (2). 

"(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  15.4  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  62.1  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(C)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  tlae  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  more  than  15.4  per  cen- 
tum but  by  not  more  than  30.8  per  centum, 
an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  establish.ed  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  no  payment  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  domestic  allot- 
ment portion  of  any  acreage  reapportioned 
to  the  farm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  greater  than  42.9 
per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2). 

"The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  payments  under  this 
subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter- 
mination of  performance." 

On  page  22,  beginning  on  line  24  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  the  balance  of 
the  sentence  and  insert:  "an  acreage  equal 
to  85  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment determined  without  regard  to  any 
acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  under 
paragraph  344 (m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  plus  an 
acreage  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  acres 
reapportioned  to  the  farm  under  such  para- 
graph." 

On  page  25,  line  9,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add:  "Provided,  That  the  au- 
thority granted  under  this  section  may  be 
exercised  for  the  calendar  years  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969,  but  all  transfers  hereunder 
shall  be  for  such  period  of  years  as  the 
parties  thereto  may  agree.  On  page  26,  be- 
ginning after  the  semicolon  on  line  3,  change 
item  (v)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any 
farm  to  which  allotment  Is  transferred  by 
sale  or  lease  shall  not  exceed  the  farm  acre- 
age    allotment     (excluding     reapportioned 


acreage)   established  for  such  farm  for  1965 
by  more  than  one  hundred  acres." 


Explanation  of  the  Amendments 
The  amendment  on  page  14  would  elimi- 
nate i>aragraph  (2).  This  would  permit  the 
transfer  of  released  acreage  across  county 
lines  within  the  State,  as  is  permitted  under 
present  law. 

The  amendment  on  page  15  would  permit 
the  planting  of  unlimited  acreage  to  cotton 
while  foregoing  program  benefits  only  on 
farms  which  had  an  acreage  allotment  for 
1965  and  which  were  operated  by  the  same 
farm  operator  or  his  heir.  An  operator  who 
chose  to  overplant  his  acreage  allotment  on 
one  farm  coiUd  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram on  any  other  farm  In  which  he  liad  a 
controlling  or  substantial  interest. 

The  amendment  on  page  18  provides  that 
farmers  who  receive  reapportioned  acreage 
would  receive  price  support  payments  on  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  computed 
without  regard  to  reapportioned  acreage. 
The  rate  of  price  support  payments  on  such 
domestic  acreage  allotment  would  reflect  pay- 
ments for  diverted  acres.  Farmers  would 
continue  to  receive  9  cents  per  pound  in  1966 
for  the  domestic  allotment  portion  of  re- 
apportioned acres  but  would  not  receive  pay- 
ment for  diversion  of  any  such  acres. 

The  amendment  on  page  22  would  provide 
that  a  cooperator  for  purposes  of  the  bill 
would  only  have  to  divert  15  per  centum  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  be- 
fore any  acreage  is  reapportioned  to  the  farm. 

The  amendment  on  page  25  would  limit 
the  applicability  of  section  405  of  the  bill  so 
that  transfers  could  be  approved  during  the 
4-year  period  1966-69  but  transfers  so  ap- 
proved could  continue  in  effect  beyond  such 
period. 

The  amendment  on  p£^e  26  would  limit 
the  total  cotton  allotment  which  may  be 
transferred  by  sale  or  lease  to  any  farm  to 
an  acreage  not  to  exceed  100  acres  above  the 
1965  farm  acreage  allotment  excluding 
acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  for  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  H.-vrris, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  theWhbld^ 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9811) 
to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, lower  Government  costs  and  pro- 
mote foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  H.R.  9811. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MARITIME  STRIKE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGrGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
very  well  considered  statement,  called 
upon  the  parties  involved  to  negotiate 
settlement  of  the  current  maritime  strike. 
I  commend  this  statement  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  to  the  people 
generally.  This  strike  is  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  economy  of  our 
country.  It  is  having  a  particularly  bad 
effect  upon  our  balance  of  payments, 
not  to  mention  the  tremendous  loss  of 
revenues  to  the  American-flag  ships  as 
well  as  the  loss  in  employment  of  many 
American  seamen. 

The  strike  has  lasted  way  too  long^ 
and  the  President  has  called  upon  the 
operators  and  the  unions  to  work  with 
Secretary  Wirtz  and  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  George  Meany,  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  and  lasting  solution. 

I  hope  this  will  come  about  in  the  next 
few  hours. 

ANNIVERSARY   OF   ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  last  April  it  was  my  privilege  to  join 
distinguished  representatives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  at  the  invitation  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  At  that 
time  the  President  enunciated  a  sweep- 
ing program  for  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  Latin  America  and  asked 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  join 
with  us  in  an  Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  in  any  such  novel  and  dynamic  pro- 
gram, the  Alliance  has.  over  the  past  4 
years,  capitalized  successfully  on  its  ex- 
perience of  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments. Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  4  years  but,  as  we  all  know,  the  path 
ahead  is  still  a  long  one. 

Today,  a  little  MiSre  than  4  years  later, 
I  again  joined  representatives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  same  room  of 
the  White  House  where  we  heard  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  eloquently  re- 
state our  faith  in  the  future  of  this  part- 
nership. 

His  words,  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
Include  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Address  of  the  Prestoent 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  Americas,  4  years 
ago  this  hemisphere  embarked  upon  a  great 
adventure — the  greatest,  perhaps,  since  an 
unknown  Italian  mariner  first  touched  these 
shores  almost  five  centuries  ago. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  to  transform  the 
life  of  an  entire  continent. 

It  was  to  reach  into  the  homes  and  vil- 
lages of  more  than  200  million  people — 
touching  each  with  hope  and  expectation. 

It  was  to  replace  privilege  with  social  jus- 
tice and  unchanging  poverty  with  economic 
progress.    Where  there  was  disease  we  would 
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bring  health.  Where  there  was  Ignorance 
we  would  bring  learning.  We  would  feed  the 
hungry  and  shelter  the  homeless.  And  we 
would  do  all  this  as  freemen,  making  liberty 
the  companion  of  progress. 

The  adventure  began  in  a  dozen  scattered 
spots.  In  Colombia,  the  act  of  Bogoti  was 
signed.  In  Caracas,  Romulo  Betancourt 
moved  a  nation  from  dictatorship  to  a  living 
and  hopeful  democracy.  In  Cost  Rica,  and 
Mexico,  and  in  many  other  places,  new  stand- 
ards were  being  shaped;  old  dreams  were  tak- 
ing on  fresh  meaning.  Across  the  hemi- 
sphere revolution  was  in  the  air.  promising 
these  three:  Freedom.  Justice,  progress. 

And  then  all  these  growing,  resistless 
forces  converged  on  this  room,  where  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed 
himself  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. With  unmatched  spaciousness  of 
vision.  John  P.  Kennedy  called  for  "a  vast 
cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  In  magnitude 
and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people." 

And  5  months  later — 4  years  ago  today — 
on  the  coast  of  Uruguay,  20  American  Re- 
publics solemnly  resolved  "to  establish  and 
carry  forward  an  Allanza  para  el  Progreso." 
That  act  was  a  turning  point,  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  new  world,  but  in  the 
long  history  of  freedom. 

The  goals  were  towering,  almost  beyond 
achievement.  The  hopes  were  soaring,  al- 
most beyond  fulfillment.  The  tasks  were 
Immense,  almost  beyond  capacity.  But  en- 
tire nations  are  not  stirred  to  action  by  timid 
words  and  narrow  visions.  The  faith  and 
will  of  millions  do  not  take  Are  from  brands 
muffled  in  reluctance  and  fear.  And  if  the 
reality  of  progress  was  to  be  slow,  the  radi- 
ance of  ultimate  achievement  must  be 
bright  enough  to  compel  the  effort  and  sacri- 
fice of  generations. 

If  our  Allanza  was  suffused  with  compas- 
sion and  idealism,  it  also  responded  to  the 
most  real  and  urgent  necessities  of  our  time. 
Our  continent  Is  in  ferment.  People  long 
oppressed  demand  their  share  of  the  bless- 
ings and  dignity  which  the  modern  world 
can  offer  man.  The  peaceful  democratic 
social  revolution  of  the  Allanza  Is  not  the 
alternative  to  tranquillity  and  changeless- 
ness.  It  Is  the  alternative — and  the  only 
alternative — to  bloodshed,  destruction,  and 
tyranny.  For  the  past  is  gone.  And  those 
who  struggle  to  preserve  it  enlist  unawares 
In  the  ranks  of  their  own  destroyers. 

We  will  shape  the  future  through  the 
principles  of  our  Allanza,  or  find  it  swal- 
lowed up  in  violence  bred  of  desperation. 

And  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  such 
a  time,  when  Justice  so  mingles  with  neces- 
sity, and  faith  with  opportunity. 

Almost  from  the  moment  of  birth,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  beset  by  doubt. 
But  men  of  rooted  faith  in  every  country 
held  firm  to  purpose.  And  if  we  have  not 
reached  the  farthest  limit  of  expectation, 
we  have  done  much;  more.  Indeed,  than 
many  believed. 

This  4  years  has  been  the  greatest  period  of 
forward  movement,  progress  and  fruitful 
change  in  the  history  of  the  hemisphere. 
And  the  pace  Is  increasing.  m 

Last  year  Latin  America  as  a  whole  ex- 
ceeded the  Alliance  for  Progress  target  of  2 '  i 
percent  per  capita  growth  rate.  Our  experts 
tell  us  we  win  do  the  same  this  year.  And  in 
the  Central  American  Common  Market, 
growth  is  almost  7  percent. 

A  large  and  swelling  flood  of  resources  con- 
tributes to  this  progress.  In  4  years,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  almost  four 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  grants,  loans, 
goods,  and  expert  assistance.  The  nations 
of  Latin  America  have  channeled  $22  to 
$24  billion  into  development.  And  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  has  come  from  other 
countries  and  international  agencies. 

At  the  heart  of  Alliance  are  the  two  tirgen- 
cles  of  planning  and  reform.     Ten  nations 


have  already  submitted  development  pro- 
grams, and  others  are  on  the  way.  Fourteen 
countries  now  have  major  tax  reforms  under 
way — and  the  rate  of  tax  collection  is  steadily 
rising.  Fourteen  nations  have  now  insti- 
tuted land  reform  programs.  Others  are 
confronting  the  growing  importance  of  pop- 
ulation control.  One  government  after  an- 
other is  determined  to  reconcile  reform  and 
economic  growth  with  the  struggle  against 
destructive  inflation.  And  I  salute  those, 
like  the  people  of  Brazil,  who  help  lead  the 
way. 

In  my  own  country  we  have  constantly 
worked  to  improve  the  speed  and  usefulness 
of  our  own  participation  in  the  Alliance. 
And  we  have  made  progress. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  loaned 
over  $847  million — almost  $150  million  more 
than  in  the  2  full  preceding  years.  The 
number  of  loans  Is  increasing.  The  amount 
of  investment  guarantee  is  on  the  rise. 
Housing  guarantees  have  gone  up  20  times 
in  only  2  years. 

Thus  in  both  United  States  and  Latin 
America  we  are  moving  more  and  more 
swlfty  to  meet  the  obligations  and  reach  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

And  behind  the  statistics  lie  the  countless 
stories  of  human  needs  met.  human  suffering 
relieved,  human  hopes  fulfilled. 

Twenty-five  mlUlon  people— 13  million  of 
them  children — are  receiving  food  from  Al- 
liance programs. 

More  than  I'/a  million  people  have  new 
homes. 

A  million  children  now  have  new  class- 
rooms, and  10  million  textbooks  have  been 
produced. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  now  can  find  relief 
from  suffering  in  more  than  850  hospitals, 
health  centers  and  health  units  now  in  serv- 
ice. 

More  than  100  million  people  are  now  pro- 
tected from  malaria. 

And  across  the  face  of  the  hemisphere  new 
roads  are  being  built.  Electric  power  lines 
are  going  up.  And  institutions  for  savings 
and  credit  and  development  are  opening 
their  doors. 

These  are  important  gains.  But,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  banners  of  reform,  of 
social  Justice  and  of  economic  progress  have 
been  seized  by  governments  and  leaders  and 
parties  all  over  the  hemisphere.  Elections 
are  fought  and  won  on  the  principles  of  the 
Alliance.  Where  once  the  light  of  hope 
flickered  In  few  places.  It  now  burns  In  many 
nations.  And  in  the  oppressed  countryside 
and  desperate  slums  growing  numbers  of 
people  know  that  in  distant  capitals — under 
different  slogans  and  with  varying  success — 
their  leaders  are  working  to  brighten  their 
days  and  ensure  their  dignity. 

For  the  fact  is.  even  though  forces  of 
injustice,  privilege  and  tyranny  hold  many 
fortresses,  they  are  on  the  defensive  now. 
And  we  can  say.  far  more  surely  than  we 
once  could;  Their  final  days  is  coming. 

But  whatever  we  have  accomplished  we 
know  the  road  ahead  is  longer  and  more  steep 
than  the  way  behind.  If  many  have  been 
helped,  many  more  are  still  untouched.  If 
some  are  newly  free,  millions  are  still 
shackled  by  poverty  and  disease,  ignorance 
and  malnutrition.  If  we  have  made  more 
progress  than  before,  we  have  made  far  less 
than  we  must. 

To  this  end.  we  must  all  increase  the 
efforts  we  are  now  making :  To  build  modern 
industry  and  the  structures  on  which  it 
rests,  to  attract  a  growing  flow  of  private 
investment  and  technology  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, to  speed  up  the  process  of  social  reform. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  continue  what  we 
are  doing.  From  the  experience,  achievement 
and  failures  of  the  first  4  years  we  can  now 
shape  new  directions. 

Recently    I    received — as    did    the    other 
American    Presidents — a    letter    from    CIAP 


suggesting  changes  and  new  departures. 
The  leadership  of  this  organization  is  itself 
one  of  our  healthiest  developments.  And  I 
pledge  my  government  to  review  this  letter 
with  care  and  sympathy. 

But  from  this  letter — and  from  our  own 
experience — we  can  already  see  the  shape  of 
future  emphasis. 

First,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  changes  in  the  prices  of  those 
basic  commodities  which  are  the  life  blood 
of  so  many  economies.  We  will  continue — 
we  did  this  week  in  London — to  strengthen 
the  operation  of  the  coffee  agreement  and 
search  for  ways  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
cocoa. 

We  win  also  try  to  maintain  a  regularly 
expanding  market  for  Latin  American  sugar. 
And  consistent  with  the  CIAP  recommenda- 
tions— I  will  propose  today  that  Congress 
eliminate  the  special  import  fee  on  sugar, 
so  the  full  price  will  go  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can   producers. 

Second,  we  must  try  to  draw  the  econo- 
mies of  Latin  America  closer  together.  The 
experience  of  Central  America  reaffirms  that 
of  Europe.  Widened  markets — the  break- 
down of  tariff  barriers — leads  to  increased 
trade,  more  efficient  production,  and  greater 
prosperity. 

The  United  States  will,  as  CIAP  suggests, 
contribute  from  its  Alliance  resources  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  fund  for  preparing  multi- 
national projects.  By  building  areawlde 
road  systems,  developing  river  basins  which 
cross  boundaries,  and  improving  communi- 
cations we  can  help  dissolve  barriers  which 
have  divided  the  nations. 

In  addition,  I  ho{>e  the  American  nations 
will  consider  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram— patterned  after  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community — for  the  production 
and  trades,  on  a  continental  basis,  of  ferti- 
lizer, pesticides,  and  other  products  needed 
to  Increase  agricultural  production.  My 
country  is  willing  to  help  In  such  a  venture. 
Thus,  in  ways  he  never  imagined,  we  can 
move  closer  to  the  dream  of  Bolivar. 

Third,  we  must  emphasize  the  needs  of 
rural  Latin  America.  Here  is  the  scene  of 
the  most  abject  poverty  and  despair.  Here 
half  the  people  of  Latin  America  live.  And 
it  is  here,  in  the  countryside,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a  modem  economy  will  be  built. 
Through  diversification  of  crops  we  can  de- 
crease dependence  on  a  few  export  products. 
Through  increasing  production,  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  can  feed  their  own 
people.  Through  increasing  farm  income, 
we  can  provide  growing  markets  for 
industry. 

Fourth,  we  must,  as  CIAP  also  suggests, 
direct  more  of  our  effort  toward  those  things 
which  directly  touch  the  lives  of  Individual 
human  beings — homes  and  education,  health 
and  food.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  say 
that  a  growing  economy  will  ultimately  meet 
those  needs.  Misery  and  pain  and  despair 
exist  in  the  present;  and  we  must  fight  them 
in  the  present  as  best  we  can.  This  Is  not 
only  the  command  of  compassion.  It  is  the 
counsel  of  wisdom.  For  factories  and  banks 
and  dollars  do  not  build  a  nation.  People 
build  a  nation.  On  those  people — their 
health  and  knowledge  and  faith;  their  par- 
ticipation and  their  sacrifice — rests  the  fu- 
ture of  all  of  us  and  all  our  nations. 

This  Is  the  common  thread  which  runs 
through  the  Great  Society  in  my  country 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  all  our 
countries. 

These  are  a  few — and  only  a  few — of  the 
many  tasks  which  lie  before  us  as  we  labor 
to  complete  the  second  revolution  of  the 
Americas. 

The  task  of  development  Is  a  practical 
process.  It  demands  skilled  leadership, 
careful  Judgment,  and  imagination  firmly 
tempered  by  possibility.  But  It  demands 
something  more.    For  our  progress  Is  not  Its 
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own  end.  It  is  an  Instrument  to  enlarge  the 
dignity  of  man.  And  so  we  must  build  on 
faith  and  on  belief  and  on  those  values 
which  are  the  resistant  and  enduring  mark 
of  our  civilization. 

This  means  that  each  man  should  have 
the  chance  to  share  in  the  affairs  of  his  na- 
tion—to  participate  In  that  liberating  proc- 
ess of  self-rule  we  know  as  democracy.  It  is 
fundamental  to  our  Alliance  that  all  our  na- 
tions should  be  free,  and  all  our  people  part 
of  that  freedom.  We  have  not  yet  achieved 
that  for  all  our  countries,  Indeed  for  all  the 
ueople  of  my  own  country.  But  that  Is  our 
eoal  for  this  entire  continent.  And,  how- 
ever we  build,  the  Allanza  will  not  be  a  suc- 
cess until  that  is  accomplished. 

It  is  to  protect  that  right  of  self-determi- 
nation that  the  OAS  now  works  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  know  all  of  you  share 
the  wish  that  the  future  government,  chosen 
by  the  Dominican  people,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  liberal  democracy  and  social 
justice;  and  that  you  share  as  well  the  In- 
iention  of  my  country  to  help  rebuild  that 
memory  and  strife-scarred  land. 

This  also  means  that  each  man's  nation— 
great  or  small-must  walk  as  an  equal  with 
all  others-free  to  shape  its  society  select  ts 
institutions  and  find  its  own  way  to  the  fu- 
ture so  long  as  It  respects  the  rights  of  its 
fellows.  And  from  that  enriching  diversity 
of  custom  and  tradition— practice  and  the 
conduct  of  affairs— we  will  all  draw  strength 
and,  perhaps  even  wisdom. 

This  also  means  that  each  man  must  have 
a  chance  to  share  In  present  benefit  and  fu- 
ture progress.  God  did  not  create  any  man 
to  live  in  unseen  chains,  laboring  through  a 
hfe  of  pain  to  heap  the  table  of  a  favored 
few  No  farmer  should  be  enslaved  to  land 
he  can  not  own.  No  worker  should  be 
stripped  of  reward  for  toil.  No  family  should 
be  completed  to  sacrifice  whUe  others  escape 
the  obligation  of  their  society.  'Indeed 
said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  Is  Just. 
We  must  surely  tremble  for  our  continent 
as  long  as  any  live  and  flourish  by  the  walls 
of  Injustice. 

If  we  follow  these  commands  In  all  our 
lands  then  progress  will  fulfill  our  dreams. 
But  If  we  sacrifice  them  to  weakness,  or  in- 
terest, or  to  false  promise,  then  the  hand  tiiat 
builds  will  become  the  hand  of  desolation. 
I  am   as  best  I  can,  trying  to  follow  them 
in  my  own  country.    This  year  new  laws  will 
help  the  old  to  find  health,  families  to  sup- 
plement the  cost  of  homes.  Negroes  to  share 
democracy,   the  poor  to  find  an  exit  from 
poverty,  and  children  to  seek  learning.    For 
my  Nation,  like  yours,  is  struggling  to  find 
justice  for  all  its  people.     And  because  we 
are  fortunate  in  abundance  we  must  try  to 
help  others  who  seek  it  for  their  own  people. 
And  there  is  also  something  more.     The 
process  of  development  Is  still  an  unknown 
process.    Although  we  mask  our  uncertainty 
with  charts  and  tables,  calculations  and  in- 
tricate theories,  we  are  still  uncertain.    But 
one  thing  we  do  know.     Development  Is  not 
just  a  matter  of  resources  or  trade,  produc- 
tion or  crops.    Rather,  In  some  mysterioxis 
way.    a    people — because    they    have    great 
leaders  and  because  they  have  great  hopes 
and  because  they  themselves  are  great — an 
entire  people  begin  to  stir,  and  sacrifice  and 
work.     And  a  nation  begins  to  move. 

And  today  throughout  this  continent  this 
Is  beginning  to  happen. 

It  is  that — not  the  numbers  or  reports — 
which  tell  us  these  have  been  fruitful  years — 
and  that  with  luck,  and  with  skill,  and  with 
Intransigent  resolve  we  will  clear  away  the 
thousand  barriers  that  lie  ahead— if  enough 
hands  grasp  them,  and  all  are  allowed  to 
make  the  journey. 

To  all  that  was  pledged  that  momentous 
August  day — and  everything  promised  since — 
I  here,  on  this  anniversary,  again  pledge  my 


administration    and    my    personal    life    In 
office. 

As  for  the  future,  leave  that  to  this  new 
world.  It  will  be  ours,  as  it  was  promised  so 
many  years  ago. 


Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  statement  by 
the  President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remark  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  President's  speech  this  morn- 
ing. I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the 
President's  reference  for  expanding  ef- 
forts in  the  rural  areas  of  Latin  America. 
The  people  in  these  sections  of  the  Hemi- 
spheric Republics  cannot  be  permitted  to 
fall  further  behind  in  the  quest  for  de- 
velopment. 

More  and  more  the  people  of  Latin 
America  must  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate— at  all  levels  and  at  all  stages  of 
their  development.  This  is  the  promise 
of  democracy,  of  Bolivar  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  to  which  the  President  referred 
so  eloquently  today. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  noble 
concept.  It  had  its  germ  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Eisenhower  when 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
was  authorized  and  funded  and  a  devel- 
opment program  conceived  out  of  the 
wreckage  of  the  Chilean  earthquake  in 
1960.  It  was  given  an  imaginative  ex- 
pression and  execution  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. And  it  is  receiving  commitment, 
encouragement  and  support  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

We  have  made  important  strides  in  the 
past  4  years,  not  only  in  the  building 
of  roads  and  schools,  the  development  of 
industries  and  the  creation  of  new  jobs, 
but  in  the  development  of  a  greater  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  of  the 
Hemisphere.  But  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent entirely  when  he  says: 

If  we  have  made  more  progress  than  be- 
fore, we  have  made  far  less  than  we  must. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  IS  CLEARLY  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
opponents  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  revived  the  thread- 
bare claim  that  home  rule  would  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Tired  old  arguments  that  have  been 
shot  full  of  holes  in  the  past  are  being 
patched  up  to  do  service  in  a  last-ditch 


effort  to  keep  the  people  of  Washington 
from  self-government. 

The  fact  is  that  such  arguments  are 
without  foundation. 

Congress  clearly  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  delegate  legislative  authority 
to  a  local  body  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

This  conclusion  rests  not  only  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  District  of 
Columbia  v.  John  R.  Thompson  Co.,  Inc., 
346  U.S.  100  (1953),  but  also  on  the 
views  of  those  who  founded  our  Nation 
and  framed  our  Constitution,  on  the 
consistent  action  of  Congress  since  1802, 
and  on  a  multitude  of  judicial  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Those  who  argue  that  Congress  lacks 
the  power  to  establish  a  local  legislative 
body  for  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
in  all  likelihood  oppose  home  nile 
whether  such  power  exists  or  not. 

However,  there  may  be  some  members 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  issue  and  are  troubled  by  the 
claim  that  home  rule  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Some  years  ago.  I  studied  this  ques- 
tion very  carefully  and  reported  my 
findings  to  the  House  District  Committee 
and  to  the  House. 

Since  the  issue  of  constitutionality  has 
been  raised  again,  I  would  like  to  again 
set  forth  the  basic  facts  of  history  and 
law  that  establish  beyond  doubt  Con- 
gress' power  to  give  the  800,000  people 
of  the  District  the  right  to  run  their 
own  local  affairs. 

The  argument  of  unconstitutionality 
rests  upon  the  word  "exclusive"  in  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8.  clause  17  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  confers  upon  Congress 
the  power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress 
become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States."  Those  who  argue 
against  the  power  of  Congress  to  create 
a  local  legislative  body  for  the  District 
apparently  contend  that  because  of  the 
word  "exclusive"  every  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  be  passed  by  Congress 
itself,  and  that  Congress  carmot  confer 
upon  any  other  body  any  kind  of  legis- 
lative power  within  the  District. 

Such  a  contention  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  contrary  to  the  historical  and 
uniform  views  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  the  word  "exclusive" 
does  not  preclude  the  Congress  from 
delegating  legislative  power  to  a  District 
legislative  body  that  would  enact  laws 
solely  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  rather  was  designed  simply  to  pre- 
vent other  States  from  enacting  laws  to 
govern  legal  relationships  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


THE     VIEWS    £F     THE     FOUNDING     FATHERS 

James  Madison,  who  perhaps  had  the 
largest  role  in  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, clearly  indicated  the  intent 
of  the  framers  when  he  wrote  in  the 
Federalist,  No.  43,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  proposed  District  "will  have  had 
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their  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  to  exercise  authority 
over  them"  and  that  "a  municipal  legis- 
lature for  local  purposes,  derived  from 
their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course  be 
allowed  them." 

But  this  famous  statement  by  Madi- 
son was  not  the  only  expression  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  on  this  topic. 

During  the  fall  of  1783,  the  Continental 
Congress  gave  much  consideration  to  the 
question  of  where  Congress  should  have 
its  permanent  residence.  Fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
was  their  experience  in  June  of  that  year, 
when  mutinous  soldiers  had  stationed 
themselves  with  fixed  bayonets  around 
the  building  in  Philadelphia  where  Con- 
gress was  meeting.  Because  the  State 
authorities  had  failed  to  disperse  them 
or  provide  any  guarantee  of  protection  to 
Congress,  the  Continental  Congress 
moved  elsewhere.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  charged 
with  the  specific  duty  'to  consider  what 
jurisdiction  may  be  proper  for  Congress 
in  the  place  of  their  permanent  resi- 
dence." This  committee  consisted  of 
James  Duane,  Jacob  Read,  James  Mc- 
Henry,  Samuel  Huntington,  Richard 
Peters,  James  Wilson,  and  James  Madi- 
son. On  September  22,  1783,  this  com- 
mittee reported  a  resolution  dealing  with 
two  points,  namely,  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed District,  and  the  extent  of  the 
powers  which  Congress  should  exercise 
therein.  The  resolution  stated  that  Con- 
gress "ought  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  District  which  may  be 
ceded  and  accepted  for  their  permanent 
residence."  An  additional  resolution 
was  presented  on  the  motion  of  James 
Madison  which  specified  that  the  Dis- 
trict "ought  to  be  entirely  exempted  from 
the  authority  of  the  States  ceding  the 
same;  and  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  ix)wers  of  government 
within  the  said  District  concerted  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  Still  another  resolution  was 
presented  on  motion  of  Arthur  Lee  which 
specified  : 

Resolved.  That  the  people  Inhabiting  with- 
in said  territory  should  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  trial  by  Jury,  and  of  being  governed  by 
laws  made  by  representatives  of  their  own 
selection.  (Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress  (1774-89),  pp.  603-604  (Sept.  22. 
1783).) 

It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  using  the  word  "exclusive,"  in- 
tended only  to  preclude  the  exercise  of 
power  by  any  State  which  ceded  the  area 
of  the  District.  Madison's  resolution 
clearly  envisaged  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  would  concert  with  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment within  the  said  District.  Even 
more  clearly,  Lee's  resolution  declared 
that  the  residents  of  the  District  should 
have  the  privilege  of  "being  governed  by 
laws  made  by  representatives  of  their 
own  selection."  Since  Congress  would, 
of  course,  consist  of  representatives 
chosen  by  all  the  States,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  words  "representatives  of  their 
own  selection"  meant  persons  selected  by 
the  District  residents  to  represent  them 
in  a  municipal  legislature. 


Equally  significant  in  indicating  the 
general  understanding  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  "Opin- 
ion Relative  to  Locating  the  10-Mile 
Square  for  the  Federal  Grovemment  and 
Completing  the  Federal  City."  which  he 
wrote  on  March  11,  1791.  This  opinion  is 
reprinted  in  Padover,  "Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  National  Capital."  pages  47-48, 
GPO.  1946.  Thomas  Jefferson  stated, 
page  48,  line  10,  and  the  following: 

Terms  of  sale  to  be  settled.  As  there  is 
not  as  yet  a  town  legislature,  and  things  may 
be  done  before  there  is  one  to  prevent  them, 
which  yet  it  would  be  desirable  to  prevent, 
it  would  seem  justifiable  and  expedient  that 
the  President  should  form  a  capitulary  of 
such  regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary 
to  be  observed,  until  there  shall  be  a  town 
legislature  to  undertake  this  office;  such 
capitulary  to  be  Indented,  signed,  sealed,  and 
recorded,  according  to  the  laws  of  conveyance 
in  Maryland. 

It  is  clear,  by  his  reference  to  the 
"town  legislature"  which  was  "as  yet" 
not  established  and  his  reference  to  the 
time  'until  there  shall  be  a  town  legis- 
lature to  undertake  this  oflSce,"  that  Jef- 
ferson fully  understood  and  contem- 
plated that  a  municipal  legislature  would 
be  provided  for  the  Federal  City.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Jefferson  would  have 
made  such  an  assumption  if  he  had 
thought  that  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  legislature  within  the  District 
would  violate  the  newly  established  Con- 
stitution. 

The  unanimity  of  this  understanding 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  John 
Adams,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  who  vigorously 
opposed  most  of  Jefferson's  views, 
thoroughly  agreed  with  Madison  and 
Jefferson  on  this  point.  Adams  had  been 
Vice  President  during  Washington's  two 
tei-ms  and  succeeded  him  as  President. 
In  November  1800,  as  Congress  began  its 
first  session  in  the  newly  established  Fed- 
eral City,  President  John  Adams,  in  his 
welcoming  address  to  Congress,  referred 
to  the  need  for  "local  powers"  within  the 
newly  established  District  and  said — 
"Annals  of  Congress,"  November  22.  1800, 
page  723.  Sixth  Congress.  Second  session: 

You  will  consider  it  as  the  Capital  of  a 
great  nation,  advancing,  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  in  arts,  in  commerce.  In  wealth,  and 
in  population:  and  possessing,  within  Itself, 
those  energies  and  resources,  which,  if  not 
thrown  away,  or  lamentably  misdirected,  will 
secure  to  it  a  long  course  of  prosperity,  and 
self-government. 

THE  VIEWS   AND   ENACTMENTS  OF   CONGRESS 

Congress  acted  almost  immediately  on 
President  Adams'  recommendation  by 
establishing  a  municipal  corporation 
with  a  council  of  12  persons  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  and  exercising  leg- 
islative authority  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington—act of  May  3,  1802  (2  Stat.  195, 
197  >.  Thereafter,  from  time  to  time. 
Congress  enacted  other  statutes  broad- 
ening and  extending  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  city  of  Washington — act  of 
February  24,  1804  (2  Stat.  254,  255) :  act 
of  May  4,  1812  (2  Stat.  721.  725) ;  act  of 
May  15.  1820  (3  Stat.  583,  587)  ;  act  of 
May  17,  1848  (9  Stat.  223.  224).  Thus 
the  act  of  1812  added  a  board  of  alder- 
men of  eight  persons  also  elected  by  the 
voters;  the  act  of  1820  further  provided 


that  the  mayor,  who  was  previously  an 
appointed  official,  would  thereafter  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters;  and  the 
act  of  1848  made  other  public  oflBces, 
namely,  the  assessor,  register,  collector, 
and  surveyor,  subject  to  election  by  the 
qualified  voters. 

The  city  of  Georgetown,  which  had 
been  established  as  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration in  1789.  prior  to  the  creation  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  continued, to  exist 
after  the  District  was  established,  and 
to  exercise  municipal  legislative  author- 
ity with  a  council  of  10  members  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city.  No 
one  questioned  the  power  of  the  city  of 
Georgetown  to  exercise  local  legislative 
power,  even  though  the  city  of  George- 
town was  completely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  new  District.  On  the  con- 
trary, Congress  quickly  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  legislative  power  of 
the  city  of  Georgetown  and  authorized 
popular  election  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men also  (act  of  March  3,  1805  (2  Stat. 
332,334-335)). 

In  1830,  Congress  provided  that  the 
mayor,  who  previously  was  chosen  by  the 
council,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  should 
thereafter  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  Georgetown — act  of  May  31. 
1830  (4  Stat.  426).  In  1856,  Congress 
further  liberalized  the  requirements  for 
voting  in  the  city  of  Georgetown — act  of 
August  11,  1856  (11  Stat.  32,  sec.  2). 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  which  was 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  until 
the  portion  of  the  District  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac  was  retroceded 
to  Virginia,  had  been  incorporated  in 
1779,  with  provision  for  popular  election 
of  officials  who  enacted  city  ordinances. 
Congress  expanded  this  legislative  au- 
thority in  1804  (2  Stat.  255),  and  in  1843 
<  5  Stat.  599). 

The  remainder  of  the  District — the 
covmties  of  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria— were  governed  by  their  respective 
levy  courts,  which  consisted  of  appointA^e 
officials  with  certain  limited  powers,  some 
of  which  were  legislative  in  nature.  See. 
for  example,  act  of  June  12,  1860  (12 
Stat.  29).  act  of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat. 
799). 

In  1867,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
further  extending  the  right  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  to  vote  in  municipal  elec- 
tions— act  of  January  8,  1867  (14  Stat. 
375). 

In  1871,  Congress  abolished  the  legis- 
lative bodies  which  then  existed  in  the 
District,  and  established  a  territorial 
government,  with  an  appointed  Gover- 
nor, an  elected  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  same  rights  as 
Delegates  from  other  Federal  territories, 
and  a  legislative  assembly  consisting  of 
an  appointed  11 -member  council  and  a 
22-member  House  of  Delegates  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  entire  District — act  of 
February  21, 1871  (16  Stat.  419) . 

This  act  granted  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly "the  legislative  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict" over  "all  rightful  subjects  of  Iegis-> 
lation  within  said  District,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act"  and  the 
Constitution — section  18. 

Although  the  legislative  assembly  was 
abolished  by  the  act  of  June  20, 1874  (18 
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Stat.  116),  which  substituted  the  Com- 
missioner form  of  government.  Congress 
continued  to  delegate  extensive  powers  of 
legislation  on  local  matters  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Board  of  Commissioners- 
act  of  June  20.  1874.  supra,  sections  3,  5. 
6  8  and  9;  act  of  June  11,  1878  (20  Stat. 
103.'  sec.  3) :  act  of  January  26.  1887  (24 
Stat.  368;  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951 
ed..  sec.  1-224) ;  act  of  February  26,  1892 
(27  Stat.  394;  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
1951  ed..  sec.  1-226) .    The  latter  act  au- 
thorizes  the   Commissioners   "to  make 
and   enforce   all   such   reasonable   and 
usual  police  regulation  as  they  may  deem 
necessary   for   the   protection  of   lives, 
limbs,  health,  comfort,  and  quiet  of  all 
persons  and  the  protection  of  all  prop- 
erty within  the  District  of  Columbia." 
In  addition  to  these   general  statutes. 
Congress  has  enacted  literally  dozens  of 
statutes,  conferring  upon  the  Commis- 
.sioners  the  power  to  make  regulations, 
which  are  essentially  legislative  in  char- 
acter, in  a  large  variety  of  situations. 
See  cross-reference  note  under  section 
1-226  District  of  Columbia  Code — 1951 
edition. 

All  of  these  enactments  by  Congress 
clearly  demonstrate  that  Congress  did 
not  view  the  word  "exclusive"  as  prevent- 
ing it  from  delegating  legislative  powers 
to  a  local  legislative  body  which  was 
elected  by  the  local  qualified  voters.  As 
Justice  Story  pointed  out  in  1833  when 
he  wrote  his  great  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"— sec- 
tion 1223: 

In  point  of  fact,  the  corporations  of  the 
three  cities  [Washington,  Georgetown,  and 
Alexandria]  within  Its  limits  [i.e..  within  the 
District  of  Columbia]  possess  and  exercise  a 
delegated  power  of  legislation  under  their 
charters,  granted  by  Congress,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  municipal  wants,  without  any 
constitutional  scruple,  or  surmise,  or  doubt. 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  word  "ex- 
clusive" was  used  only  for  one  purpose; 
namely,  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
ceding  States  would  exercise  legislative 
power  within  the  District.  This  was  the 
view  entertained  during  the  debates  on 
the  Constitution  (3  Elliot's  "Debates  in 
the  Several  States  on  the  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution"  (2d  ed.  1876), 
pp.  432-433;  "The  Federalist  and  Other 
Constitutional  Papers,"  No.  43,  p.  239 
(Scott  ed.  1898)).  This  was  also  the 
view  of  commentators  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (2  Story,  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  (4th 
ed.  1873),  sec.  1218;  1  Crosskey,  "Politics 
and  the  Constitution  in  the  History  of 
the  United  States."  pp.  493-494  (1953) ). 

The  courts  have  uniformly  held  the 
same  view.  In  1880  the  highest  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  stated  "that  the 
term  'exclusive'  has  reference  to  the 
States,  and  simply  imports  their  exclu- 
sion from  legislative  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
the  idea  of  legislation  by  some  authority 
subordinate  to  that  of  Congress  and  cre- 
ated by  it."  Roach  v.  Van  Riswick, 
MacArthur  and  Mackey  dl  D.C.)  171, 
174  (1880) .  (See  also  opinion  of  Circuit 
Judge  Taft  in  Grether  v.  Wright.  75 
Fed.  742.  756-757  (C.A.  6)  quoted  in 
O'Donoghue  v.  United  States.  289  U.S. 
516,  539.)     The  Supreme  Court  squarely 


considered  the  meaning  of  the  word  "ex- 
clusive" in  the  case  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia v.  John  R.  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  346 
U.S.  100,  109  (1953) ,  and  in  a  unanimous 
opinion  rejected  the  "suggestion  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  granted  by  article  I,  section 
8,  clause  17,  of  the  Constitution  is  non- 
delegable because  it  is  'exclusive'."  The 
Supreme  Court  specifically  ruled  that 
"it  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vision that  the  word  'exclusive'  was  em- 
ployed to  eliminate  any  possibility  that 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress  over 
the  District  was  to  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  ceding  States." 

THE    JUDICIAL    PRECEDENTS 

Long  before  the  Supreme  Court  def- 
initely settled  the  matter  in  the  Thomp- 
son case,  both  that  Court  and  the  courts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  fre- 
quently rvUed  that  Congress  has  power 
to  delegate  legislative  authority  to  a  lo- 
cal body  for  the  District.  For  example, 
in  Welch  v.  Cook,  97  U.S.  541,  542  (1878) , 
the  Supreme  Court  said: 

It  is  not  open  to  reasonable  doubt  that 
Congress  had  power  to  invest,  and  did  invest, 
the  District  government  with  legislative  au- 
thority, or  that  the  act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  June  26,  1873,  was  within  that 
authority.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the 
question  as  if  that  act  exempting  manufac- 
turing property  from  taxation  had  been 
passed  directly  by  Congress. 

In  National  Bank  v.  Shoemaker.  97 
U.S.  692,  693  (1878),  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

The  property  upon  which  the  assessment 
was  laid  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
though  outside  the  bounds  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  But  the  legislative  assembly 
created  by  the  organic  act  (Feb.  21,  1871,  16 
Stat.  419)  had  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
entire  District. 

In  Stoutenburgh  v.  Hennick,  129  U.S. 
141,  147  (1889),  the  Supreme  Court  in 
discussing  laws  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
said: 

It  Is  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  system  of 
government,  that  local  affairs  shall  be  man- 
aged by  local  authorities,  and  general  affairs 
by  the  central  authority,  and  hence,  while 
the  rule  is  also  fundamental  that  the  power 
to  make  laws  cannot  be  delegated,  the  crea- 
tion of  municipalities  exercising  local  self- 
government  has  never  been  held  to  trench 
upon  that  rule.  Such  legislation  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  transfer  of  general  legislative 
power,  but  rather  as  the  grant  of  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  local  regulations,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  practice  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  interposition  of  the  superior  in  cases 
of  necessity  •  •  •  as  the  repository  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress in  creating  the  District  of  Columbia  "a 
body  corporate  for  municipal  purposes"  could 
only  authorize  It  to  exercise  municipal  pow- 
ers, and  this  is  all  that  Congress  attempted 
to  do. 

In  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  19  U.S.  (6 
Wheat.)  264,  442  (1821),  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  that  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  organic  act  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, "Congress  must  have  considered 
itself  as  delegating  to  this  corporate  body 
powers  for  the  management  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  city,  for  its  internal 
government,  for  its  police." 

In  Metropolitan  Railroad  v.  District  of 
Columbia,  132  U.S.  1.  9  (1899).  the  Su- 


preme Comt,  after  reciting  the  history  of 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
and  the  establishment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  municipal  corporation,  re- 
ferred to  the  "subordinate  legislative 
powers  of  a  municipal  character  which 
have  been  or  may  be  lodged  in  the  city 
corporations,  or  in  the  District  corpora- 
tion." 

In  Binns  v.  United  States,  194  U.S.  486, 
491  (1904),  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Congress,  In 
the  government  of  the  Territories  as  well  as 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  plenary 
power  save  as  controlled  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution;  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment It  shall  establish  Is  not  prescribed,  and 
may  not  necessarily  be  the  same  in  all  the 
Territories.  •  •  •  It  may  legislate  directly  In 
respect  to  the  local  affairs  of  a  Territory  or 
transfer  the  power  of  such  legislation  to  a 
legislature  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
repeatedly  upheld  ordinances  of  the 
former  corporation  of  Washington,  and 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  as  enact- 
ments of  legislative  bodies  to  whom  Con- 
gress had  validly  delegated  legislative 
power.    Some  of  these  cases  are: 

Corporation  of  Washington  v.  Eaton, 
4  Cranch  C.C.  (4  D.C.)  352,  29  Federal 
Cases,  page  345,  No.  17288  (1833). 

France  v.  Corp.  of  Washington,  5 
Cranch  C.C.  (5  D.C.)  667.  9  Federal 
Cases,  page  660.  No.  5.028   (1840). 

Cooper  V.  District  of  Columbia,  Mac- 
Arthur  &  Mackey  (11  D.C.)  250  (1880). 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Waggamann, 
4  Mackey  (15  D.C.)  328  (1885). 

Bush  V.  District  of  Columbia.  1  App. 
D.C.I  (1893). 

District  of  Columbia  v.  Burgdorf.  6 
App.  D.C.  465  (1895). 

District  of  Columbia  v.  Weaver,  6  App. 
D.C.  483  (1895). 

Parsons  v.  District  of  Columbia,  8  App. 
DC.  391.  34  Wash.  L.  Rep.  269  (1896), 
affirmed  170  U.S.  45  (1898). 

Lasley  v.  District  of  Columbia,  14  App. 
D.C.  407  (1899). 

Smith  v.  Clcott,  19  App.  D.C.  61,  73-74 
(1901). 

In  a  number  of  cases  arising  under 
acts  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the 
courts  of  the  District  9f  Columbia,  al- 
though voiding  convictions  or  tax  liens 
on  the  basis  of  the  particular  facts,  dealt 
with  the  cases  on  the  assumption  that 
the  acts  involved  had  been  validly  en- 
acted.   Some  of  these  cases  were: 

Johnson  v.  District  of  Columbia,  6 
Mackey  (17  D.C.)  21  (1887). 

District  of  Columbia  v.  Nau,  9  Mackey 
(20  D.C.)  547  (1892). 

Stevens  v.  Stoutenburgh,  8  App.  D.C. 
513  (1896). 

Callan  v.  District  of  Columbia.  16  App. 
D.C.  271  (1900). 

In  addition,  the  following  cases  de- 
cided by  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
were  paij^icularly  noteworthy: 

In  United  States  v.  May,  2  MacArthur 
(9  D.C.)  512  (1876).  the  court  upheld  a 
conviction  for  violation  of  an  act  of  the 
legislative  assembly  prohibiting  abortion, 
and  ruled  that  the  act  was  within  the 
authority  granted  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly by  section  18  of  the  organic  act 
of  1871,  supra. 
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In  Dennison  v.  Gavin,  3  MacArthur 
(10  D.C.)  265  (1877)  the  court  ruled  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  did 
not.  after  the  abolition  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  have  authority  to  repeal  prior 
ordinances  enacted  by  the  local  legisla- 
tive body. 

In  Roach  v.  Van  Ristoick.  MacArthur 
&  Mackey  '11  D.C.)  171.  178.  179  (1879). 
the  court  invalidated  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly  providing  for  judg- 
ment liens  on  equitable  interests  in  land, 
but  acknowledged  that  Congress  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  delegate  to  the 
legislative  assembly  the  power  to  enact 
regulations  dealing  with  local  and 
municipal  matters.    The  court  said: 

Thus,  universal  usage  and  legislation 
recognize  the  preservation  of  public  order, 
morals,  and  health,  the  regulation  of  mar- 
kets and  places  of  amusements,  the  inspec- 
tion of  provisions,  the  Improvement  and  re- 
pair of  streets  and.  as  an  Incident  to  others, 
the  levying  of  general  taxes  and  special  as- 
sessments, as  appropriate  powers  of  a  munici- 
pality. 

In  Johnson  v.  District  of  Columbia, 
30  App.  D.C.  520  (1908) ,  the  court  upheld 
an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  for- 
bidding cruelty  to  animals  as  being 
"within  the  scope  of  powers  delegated 
to  the  municipality  by  Congress." 

This  extensive  background  of  judicial 
decision  was  part  of  the  foundation  for 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  1953  in 
the  Thompson  case  which  squarely  up- 
held the  power  of  Congress  to  delegate 
legislative  power  to  a  legislative  body  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Equally  important  as  another  part  of 
the  foundation  for  the  Thompson  case 
i-uling  was  the  analogy  of  congressional 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the 
various  territorial  governments  which 
Congress  established  beginning  in  1804. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  recognized  that 
Congress  has  plenary  jurisdiction  in 
both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territories. 

Article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  basis  for  congression- 
al power  over  the  territories  in  the 
United  States.    It  provides  as  follows : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  significant  difference,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
delegate  legislative  authority,  between 
this  clause  and  clause  17  of  article  I, 
section  8.  which  deals  with  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  word  "exclusive"  in  the 
clause  concerning  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia means  no  more  nor  less  than  the  word 
"all"  in  the  clause  concerning  the  terri- 
tories. Under  both  provisions,  the  law- 
making powers  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  terri- 
tories, is  exclusive  only  in  the  sense  that 
no  State  can  intrude  upon  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  Congress.  Nei- 
ther provision  prevents  Congress  from 
creating  subordinate  bodies  endowed 
with  local  legislative  authority. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since 
1802  Congress  has  granted  legislative 
authority  not  only  to  local  legislative 
bodies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  to 
virtually  every  territory.    Thus,  the  leg- 


islative power  over  "all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation"  which  Congress  granted 
tc  the  legislative  assembly  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columb.'a  in  1871  was  phrased 
in  language  substantially  identical  with 
the  phrase  "all  rightful  subjects  of  legis- 
lation" in  the  organic  acts  of  the  follow- 
ing territories: 

Louisiana:  Act  of  March  26,  1804  (2 
Stat.  283,  284). 

Wisconsin:  Act  of  April  20.  1836  (5 
Stat.  10,  12). 

Iowa:  June  12.  1838  (5  Stat.  235.  237). 

Oregon:  Act  of  August  14,  1848  (9  Stat. 
323.  325). 

Minnesota:  Act  of  March  3.  1849  (9 
Stat.  403,  405). 

New  Mexico:  Act  of  September  9,  1850 
(9Stat.  446.  449). 

Utah:  September  9,  1850  (9  Stat.  453. 
454). 

Washington:  Act  of  March  2,  1853  (10 
Stat.  172.  175). 

Nebraska  and  Kansas :  Act  of  May  30. 
1854  ( 10  Stat.  277.  279.  285) . 

Colorado:  Act  of  February  28,  1861  (12 
Stat.  172,  174). 

Dakota:  Act  of  March  2.  1861  (12  Stat. 
239,  241). 

Arizona:  Act  of  February  24,  1863  (12 
Stat.  664,  665). 

Idaho:  Act  of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat. 
808.  810). 

Montana:  Act  of  May  26,  1864  (13  Stat. 
85,  88). 

Wyoming:  Act  of  July  25,  1868  (15 
Stat.  178.  180). 

Hawaii:  Act  of  April  30.  1900  (31  Stat. 
141.  150). 

Alaska:  Act  of  August  24, 1912  (37  Stat. 
512,  514). 

Puerto  Rico:  Act  of  March  2,  1917  (39 
Stat.  951.  964). 

These  provisions  were  codified  in  Re- 
vised Statutes,  section  1851.  See  also  the 
act  of  August  28.  1958  (72  Stat.  1094.  48 
U.S.C.  1574.  Public  Law  85-851) ,  in  which 
Congress  recently  granted  "legislative 
authority  and  power"  over  "all  rightful 
subjects  of  legislation."  and  so  forth,  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  construed 
these  provisions  in  numerous  cases  in- 
volving laws  enacted  by  territorial  gov- 
ernments. It  has  uniformly  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  delegate  legislative 
authority  to  the  territorial  legislature 
and  has  construed  the  words  "all  right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation"  as  embracing 
all  laws  which  are  local  and  appropriate 
to  territorial  self-government.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  the  widest  lati- 
tude to  the  permissible  scope  of  such  ter- 
ritorial laws. 

In  Simms  v.  Simms.  175  U.S.  162.  168 
(1899) ,  the  Supreme  Cotut  said: 

The  power  so  conferred  upon  a  territorial 
assembly  covers  the  domestic  relations,  the 
settlement  of  estates,  and  all  other  matters 
which,  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  laws  of  the  State  only. 

In  Maynard  v.  Hill.  125  U.S.  190.  204 
<  1888) ,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
words  "all  rightful  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion" included  all  "subjects  upon  which 
legislatures  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
acting  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  people  they  represented. '  In  Cope 
V.  Cope.  137  U.S.  682,  684  <1891),  the 
Supreme  Court  referred  to  these  words. 


and  said  that  subject  to  the  exceptions 
specifically  stated  in  the  organic  act  of 
the  territory,  "the  power  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  was  apparently  as 
plenary  as  that  of  the  legislature  of  a 
State."  In  Christianson  v.  King  County. 
239  U.S.  356,  365  (1915),  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that: 

"  Rightful  subjects'  of  legislation  in- 
cluded all  those  subjects  upon  which 
legislatures  have  been  accustomed  to 
act." 

In  Puerto  Rico  v.  Shell  Co.,  302  U.S. 
253,  260-262  (1937),  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  Congress  may  delegate  legis- 
lative power  to  a  territory  "as  broad 
and  comprehensive  as  language  could 
make  it." 

The  wide  scope  of  power  which  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  territorial  legisla- 
tures by  use  of  the  word  "rightful  sub- 
jects of  legislation"  is  demonstrated  by 
the  breadth  and  variety  of  the  terri- 
torial statutes  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  being  within  the  power  dele- 
gated by  Congress  to  the  territorial  leg- 
islature. In  large  measure,  the  case.s 
dealt  with  statutes  which,  in  a  State, 
would  ordinarily  be  enacted  by  the  State 
legislature.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing decisions: 

Hornbuckle  v.  Toombs.  85  U.S.  '18 
Wall.)  648  (1874) — procedural  code  lim- 
iting forms  of  action. 

Maynard  v.  Hill,  125  U.S.  190  (1888)  — 
divorce  statute. 

Cope  V.  Cope.  137  U.S.  682  (1891)  — 
statute  permitting  illegitimate  children 
to  inherit. 

Simms  v.  Simms,  175  U.S.  162  (1899)  — 
statute  concerning  remittitur  of  part  of 
money  judgment. 

Atchison,  T.  &  S.F.  Ry.  v.  Sowers,  213 
U.S.  55  (1909) — statute  limiting  tort 
claims. 

Christianson  v.  King  County.  239  U.S. 
356  (1915) — statute  escheating  prop- 
erty. 

Puerto  Rico  v.  Shell  Co.,  302  US.  253 
(1937) — antitrust  statute  similar  to 
Sherman  Act. 

See  also  People  of  Porto  Rico  v.  Amer- 
ican R.R.  Co.,  254  Fed.  369  (C.A.A.  1st 
1918),  cert  denied  249  U.S.  600  (1918)  — 
statute  regulating  freight  rates:  Rich- 
ards v.  Bellingham  Bay  Land  Co..  54 
Fed.  209  (C.A.A.  9th,  1893)— statute 
abolishing  dower  and  creating  commu- 
nity property;  People  of  Puerto  Rico  v 
Suazo.  63  Puerto  Rico  Reports  869 
(1944) — antidlscriminating  statute. 

In  Binns  v.  United  States.  194  U.S. 
486,  491-492  (1904),  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
power  that  may  be  validly  delegated  to 
the  territories  and  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Congress,  in 
the  government  of  the  territories  as  well  a.s 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  plenary 
pKJwer,  save  as  controlled  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment It  shall  establish  is  not  prescribed, 
and  may  not  necessarily  be  the  same  In  all 
territories.  We  are  accustomed  to  that  gen- 
erally adopted  for  the  territories,  or  a  quasi- 
State  government,  with  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  officers,  and  a  legislature  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  local  taxation  and 
local    expenditures,    but    Congress    Is    not 
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limited  to  this  form.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia it  has  adopted  a  different  mode  of 
government,  and  In  Alaska  still  another.  It 
may  legislate  directly  in  respect  to  the  local 
affairs  of  a  territory  or  transfer  the  power 
of  such  legislation  to  a  legislature  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  the  territory.  It  has  pro- 
vided In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  Board 
of  three  Commissioners  who  are  the  control- 
ling officers  of  the  District.  It  may  entrust 
to  them  a  large  volume  of  legislative  power, 
or  it  may  by  direct  legislation  create  the 
whole  body  of  statutory  law  applicable 
thereto. 


These  cases  reflect  the  congressional 
policy  underlying  the  broad  grants  of 
legislative  power  to  the  territories  which 
was  stated  by   the  Supreme   Court  in 
Clinton  v.  Englebrecht.  80  U.S.  (13  Wall.) 
434,  441    (1871)    as  one  that  "has  ever 
been  that  of  leaving  to  the  Inhabitants 
all  the  powers  of  self-government  con- 
sistent with  the  supremacy  and  super- 
vision of  national  authority."    A  recent 
illustration  of  this  congressional  policy 
to  confer  the  broadest  legislative  author- 
ity upon  local  legislatures  was  the  act 
of  August  28,    1958    (72   Stat.   1094,   48 
U.S.C.  1574;  Public  Law  85-851),  which 
amended  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin   Islands   by    deleting   the   words 
"subjects  of  local  applications"  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  "all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation,"  in  order  to  change  the 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Granville- Smith  v.  Granville-Smith.  349 
U.S.  1  (1955) ,  which  had  held  that  under 
the  former  words  the  Virgin  Islands  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  had  not  been  dele- 
gated sufficient  legislative  power  to  en- 
act a  statute  authorizing  divorce  suits 
by  persons  In  the  Virgin  Islands  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  domicile  therein.    See 
House  Report  1726,  pages  2,  6,  7,  and 
Senate   Report   2267,   pages   2,   7,   both 
85th  Congress.  2d  session.  Indicating  that 
Congress  made  this  amendment  In  order 
that  "the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory  would  cover  the  ordinary  area 
of  sovereign  legislative  power  as  limited 
and  circumscribed  by  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands" 
iS.  Rept.  2267,  85th  Cong.,  supra) . 

In  view  of  this  long-established  and 
uniform  line  of  precedents.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
courts  of  th3  District  frequently  referred 
to  the  District  legislative  assembly  gov- 
ernment of  1871-74  as  a  "territorial  gov- 
ernment." Eckloff  V.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 135  U.S.  240,  241  (1890)  ;  District  of 
Columbia  v.  Hutton,  143  U.S.  18,  20 
'1892) :  Roth  v.  District  of  Columbia,  16 
App.  D.C.  323,  330  (1900);  Grant  v. 
Cocke,  7  D.C.  165,  194,  200-201,  207 
(1871). 

This  vast  background  of  constitu- 
tional, congressional,  and  judicial  history 
and  practice  was  synthesized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Its  unanimous  opinion  In 
District  of  Columbia  v.  John  R.  Thomp- 
son Co.,  Inc.,  346  U.S.  100  (1953). 

In  that  case  the  Court  upheld  the 
validity  of  two  statutes  prohibiting  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  restaurants  enact- 
ed by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  the 
Organic  Act  of  1871  which  invested  it 
with  legislative  authority  over  "all  right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation."  The  Court's 
rulings  concerning  the  power  of  Congress 


analogy  of  the  delegation  of  powers  of 
self-government  and  home  rule  both  to 
municipalities  and  to  territories  there  is 
no  constitutional  barrier  to  the  delega- 
tion by  Congress  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  full  legislative  power,  subject, 
of  course,  to  constitutional  limitations  to 
which  all  lawmaking  is  subservient  and 
subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  at  any 
time  to  revise,  alter,  or  revoke  the  au- 
thority granted."  page  109. 

The  Supreme  Court  then  concluded 
as  follows,  page  110: 

We  conclude  that  the  Congress  had  the 
authority  under  article  I.  section  8.  clause  17 
of  the  Constitution  to  delegate  its  tewmaklng 
authority  to  the  legislative  assenfBly  of  the 
municipal  corporation  which  was  created  by 
the  Organic  Act  of  1871.  and  that  the  "right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  18  of  that  act  was  as  broad  as 
the  police  power  of  a  State  so  as  to  includ; 
a  law  prohibiting  discriminations  against 
Negroes  by  the  owners  and  managers  of  res- 
taurants in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  submit  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  long 
line  of  history  and  precedent,  it  is  en- 
tirely clear  that  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  delegate  legislative 
powers  to  a  local  legislative  body  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  Congress 
can  make  such  delegation  effective  with 
respect  to  any  matter,  subject  only  to  the 
following  conditions: 

First.  The  local  legislature  may  not 
pass  acts  to  operate  beyond  the  District, 
just  as  a  State  cannot  pass  legislation  to 
operate  outside  the  State  boundaries; 
except,  of  course,  to  the  extent  that  the 
full  faith  and  credit  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution requires  other  States  to  recog- 
nize them— see  Embry  v.  Palmer.  107 
U.S.  3  (1882). 

Second.  The  local  act  may  not  trans- 
gress any  limitation  then  or  later  de- 
scribed by  Congress. 

Third.  Congress  may  at  any  time,  re- 
vise, alter,  or  revoke  the  local  body's  en- 
actments. 

Fourth.  Congress  may  not  abdicate  its 
own  ultimate  power  to  alter  or  revoke 
any  act  passed  by  the  local  body. 

Fifth.  Congress  can  at  any  time  take 
away  the  delegated  power. 

Sixth.  The  local  act  remains  at  all 
times  "subject  to  constitutional  Umlta- 
tlons  to  which  all  lawmaking  Is  sub- 
servient." 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  question 
of  whether,  and  In  what  form.  Congress 
„„.  o...-  should  grant  the  peopL^  of  the  District 
government  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  Columbia  home  rule,  with  authority 
under  article  I,  section  8.  clause  17  of  the  to  /nact  local  laws  Incident  to  self-gOV- 
constitution  would  seem  to  be  as  great  as  er/ment,  Is  a  question  only  of  policy  and 
Itsauthorlty  todosoln  thecaseof  territories^     jjXj.j^lj^y_   ^q^   ^   question   of   legislative 

The  Supreme  Court  specifically  dealt  >bwer  or  constitutional  limitation.    Con- 
with  the  distinction  which  the  court  of     gr As  cleariy  has  the  power  to  do  so  urider 


to  delegate  authority  to  a  legislative  body 
for  the  District  of  Colvimbia  are  sum- 
marized in  the  first  two  headnotes  of 
the  Court's  decision,  as  follows : 

1.  Under  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  Congress  had  power 
to  delegate  Its  lawmaking  authority  to  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  municipal  corpo- 
ration created  by  the  Organic  Act  of  1871  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(pp.  104-110). 

(a)  The  power  of  Congress  under  article 
I,  section  8,  clause  17  oLJche  Constitution 
to  grant  self-government~fo  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  as  great  as  Its  authority  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  territories  (pp.  106,  107). 

(b)  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relates  not  only  to  "na- 
tional power"  but  to  all  the  powers  of  leg- 
islation which  may  be  exercised  by  a  State 
m  dealing  with  Its  affairs  (p.  108). 

(c)  The  Constitution  does  not  preclude 
delegation  by  Congress  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  full  legislative  power,  subject  to 
constitutional  limitations  to  which  all  law- 
making Is  subservient  and  to  the  power  of 
Congress  at  any  time  to  revise,  alter,  or  re- 
voke the  authority  granted  (pp.  108.  109). 

(d)  In  the  provision  of  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  17  of  the  Constitution,  empowering 
Congress  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation" 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  word  "ex- 
clusive" was  employed  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  District  would  be  deemed  con- 
current with  that  of  the  ceding  States:  and 
It  does  not  make  the  power  nondelegable 
(pp.  109,  110). 

2.  Within  the  meaning  of  section  18  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1871,  the  "rightful  subjects 
of  legislation"  to  which  the  legislative  power 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  ex- 
tended was  as  broad  as  the  police  powers  of 
a  State,  and  included  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  by  restatirants 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  (p.  110). 


The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Thompson 
case  specifically  pointed  out  that  the 
"power  of  Congress  over  the  District  and 
its  power  over  the  territories  are  phrased 
in  very  similar  language  in  the  Constitu- 
tion," pages  105,  106.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  delegate 
"legislative  power  to  a  territory  is  well 
settled"  and  held  that  the  power  which 
Congress  may  constitutionally  delegate 
to  a  territory,  subject  to  the  right  of 
Congress  to  revise,  alter,  and  revoke, 
"covers  all  matters  'which,  within  the 
limits  of  a  State,  are  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  only,'  "  page  196,  citing 
Simms  v.  Simms.  175  U.S.  162,  168  supra. 
The  Court  therefore  ruled  as  follows, 
pages  106,107: 

The    power    of    Congress    to    grant    self 


appeals  attempted  to  draw  in  the  Thomp- 
son case;  namely,  that  Congress  could 
validly  delegate  municipal  but  not  gen- 
eral legislative  powers.  This  distinction 
had  first  crept  into  decisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts  in  Roach  v.  Van 
Riswick,  MacArthur  &  Mackey  (11  D.C.) 
171  (1879).  The  Supreme  Court  ex- 
amined the  precedents  relied  on  by  the 
lower  court,  found  them  inapplicable, 
and  flatly  rejected  the  municipal-general 
distinction,  pages  107-109.  The  Su- 
preme Court  squarely  ruled  that  "on  the 


the  Constitution  and  may,  if  It  wishes, 
confer  legislative  power  upon  a  local  leg- 
islative body  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
"as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  lan- 
guage could  make  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22,  the  other  body 
passed  a  bill.  S.  1118,  to  grant  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  marked  the  sixth  time  In  the  last 
16  years  that  a  home  rule  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate.  But  in  all  that  time,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  House  District 
Committee  has  not  been  willing  to  let  a 
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home  rule  bill  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote. 

Home  rule  legislation  has  been  before 
the  House  District  Committee  since  Jan- 
uary 4.  The  chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  has  been  urged  both  by  mem- 
bers of  the  District  Committee  and  other 
Members  of  this  House  to  hold  early 
hearings  and  to  report,  adversely  if  need 
be,  a  home  rule  bill  so  that  the  House 
could  work  its  will. 

Unfounded  argtmients  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  home  rule  must  not 
discourage  the  signatures  needed  to  dis- 
charge the  District  Committee  and  finally 
bring  a  home  rule  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 


INDEPErJDENCE  DAY  OF 
REPUBLIC  OF  GABON 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  am  happy  to  extend  warm  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  to  President  Leon 
M'ba,  to  Ambassador  Aristide  N.  E. 
Issembe.  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Gabon  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  fine  and  brave 
nation  in  Africa  that  is  often  called  the 
Bastion  of  the  Cross  in  Africa. 

Gabon,  covering  an  area  of  102,000 
square  miles,  straddles  the  Equator  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  bordered 
on  the  north  by  Rio  Muni — Spanish 
Guinea — and  Cameroon,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Republic  of  Congo — Brazza- 
ville— and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

With  only  about  450.000  inhabitants 
Gabon  is  the  least  populated  and  has  the 
lowest  density  per  square  mile,  an  aver- 
age of  four  persons,  of  any  of  the  foiu: 
Republics  of  former  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  The  people  are  concentrated 
along  the  rivers  and  roads  while  large 
areas  of  the  interior  lie  empty.  During 
the  last  80  years  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  population  because  of  disease,  but  in- 
creased medical  care  and  social  services 
have  recently  halted  this  trend.  As  a 
consequence  there  is  a  manpower  short- 
age for  economic  development. 

Gabon  is  called  the  Bastion  of  the 
Cross  in  Africa  because  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  Christians.  There  are  per- 
haps 180.000  Catholics.  50,000  Protes- 
tants, and  3,000  Moslems;  the  rest  are 
animists  and  fetishists.  American  Prot- 
estant missionaries  have  been  in  Gabon 
since  1842.  At  present  there  are  about 
25  American  missionaries,  all  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Gabon  is  a  republic  with  a  presidential 
form  of  government.  It  is  unique  in 
equatorial  Africa  in  being  patently  an 
economically  viable  state.  Gabon  has  al- 
ways had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
and  payments.  The  current  excess  is 
estimated  to  be  $14  million. 


Until  very  recent  years  Gabon's  wealth 
came  from  her  lush  equatorial  forest. 
Wood  exports,  mostly  logs,  amoimted  to 
84  percent  of  all  Gabonese  exports  up  to 
1960.  In  recent  years  Gabon's  enormous 
mineral  wealth  has  begun  to  be  exported 
so  that  wood,  while  still  a  very  important 
export  commodity,  now  accounts  for 
only  about  60  percent  of  all  exports. 

Gabon  possesses  in  addition  a  very 
large  deposit — 1  billion  tons — of  high- 
grade  iron  ore  which  a  consortium  of 
United  States  and  European  steel  pro- 
ducers hopes  to  put  into  production  with 
in  10  years.  Gabon  also  has  favorable 
hydroelectric  potential  which  it  is  now 
beginning  to  tap.  Much  of  Gabon  is  un- 
explored and  may  contain  additional  de- 
posits of  commercial  minerals. 

U.S.  private  capital  was  attracted  to 
Gabon,  even  before  independence.  Ga- 
bon welcomes  private  investment.  The 
recently  enacted  Gabonese  investment 
law  provides  substantial  concessions 
and  guarantees  for  new  foreign  invest- 
ments. An  investment  guaranty  agree- 
ment exists  between  Gabon  and  the 
United  States. 

On  the  international  scene  Gabon 
maintains  warm  relations  with  Prance, 
its  former  metropole.  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent also  has  fiiendly  relations  with  ihe 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  In  in- 
ternational affairs  Gabon  leans  toward 
isolationism,  concentrating  on  its  own 
economic  development.  It  tends  to  re- 
main aloof  on  cold  war  questions.  On 
African  questions — especially  colonial- 
Ism  and  apartheid — Gabon  is  an  out- 
spoken supporter  of  the  black  African 
position. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
leagues who  so  desire  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  to  join  in  expressions  of 
friendship  and  of  congratulations  to 
the  Republic  of  Gabon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  Independence  Day  of  Gabon,  a  na- 
tion whose  capital  city  has  the  happy 
name  of  Libreville. 

Gabon,  which  is  a  republic  with  a 
presidential  form  of  government,  has  no 
diplomatic  or  cultural  relations  with  any 
member  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  It  is 
perhaps  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
Gabon  enjoys  good  relations  not  only 
with  its  neighbors  in  equatorial  Africa, 
but  also  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and,  addi- 
tionally, very  warm  relations  with  its 
former  metropole,  France. 

Gabon  is  celebrated  in  its  area  of 
Africa  for  maintaining  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  and  payments  and  for 
having  a  rapidly  growing  gross  national 
product,  with  the  present  per  capita 
rate  being  the  highest  in  any  comparable 
nation  in  Africa. 

Side  by  side  with  these  gains  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  prosperity  have 
been  registered  advances  in  cultural  and 
religious  advancement. 


It  is  my  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  not  mere  coincidence  that  accounts 
for  the  rapid  progress  of  Gabon  but  that, 
like  our  own  Nation,  this  emerging  state 
is  wiiming  rewards  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  that  customarily  come  to 
peoples  who  constantly  seek  to  broaden 
the  horizons  of  freedom. 

I  would  ask  that  other  Members  of 
this  honorable  body  join  me  in  convey- 
ing through  Head  of  Government  Leon 
M'ba,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Jean 
Engone,  and  Ambassador  Aristide  N.  E. 
Issembe  our  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Gabon  for  past  accomplishments  and 
best  wishes  for  more  of  the  progress  that 
has  become  the  hallmark  of  the  nation 
of  Gabon. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Republic  of  Gabon  celebrates  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
On  this  occasion,  we  wish  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Leon 
M'ba,  the  President  of  Gabon;  and  to 
His  Excellency  Aristide  Issembe,  the 
Gabonese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
M'ba,  Gabon  has  experienced  relative 
political  stability  since  independence  and 
has  steadily  adhered  to  a  program  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  her  people.  Spe- 
cial attention  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  economy  of  Gabon,  and 
rightly  so.  For  unlike  many  of  her  sister 
Republics,  Gabon  is  richly  endowed  with 
mineral  resources. 

Until  1960,  the  Gabonese  economy  was 
highly  dependent  on  wealth  gained  from 
the  exploitation  of  a  lush  equatorial  for- 
est. Exports  consisted  largely  of  wood. 
In  recent  years,  however,  Gabon  has  be- 
come a  major  exporter  of  minerals,  as 
the  extensive  natural  resources  of  the 
country  have  been  discovered  and 
opened  to  exploitation.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  about  700,000  tons  of  wood,  Ga- 
bon now  exports  each  year  close  to  1 
million  tons  of  crude  oil,  over  600,000 
tons  of  high-grade  manganese,  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  30-percent  uranium 
oxide,  and  about  1,000  kilograms  of  gold. 

Gabon  also  possesses  a  large  deposit  of 
high-grade  iron  ore  which  will  be  put 
into  production  when  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  the  ore  from  Mekambo 
to  Libreville  can  be  completed.  Plans 
are  underway  to  develop  the  hydroelec- 
tric potential  of  the  country.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  with  further  exploration, 
additional  deposits  of  commercially  val- 
uable minerals  will  be  found. 

Gabon's  wealth  in  natural  resources 
both  poses  some  problems  for  the  coun- 
try and  underpins  hopes  for  the  future. 
Problems  first.  Gabon  as  yet  lacks  the 
infrtistructure,  especially  transportation 
facilities,  necessary  for  efiBcient  exploi- 
tation of  her  resources.  Substantial 
foreign  investment  will  be  required  to 
develop  a  transportation  network  and 
to  build  industries  for  processing  raw 
materials.  Yet,  foreign  investment 
brings  with  it  the  risk  of  inequitable 
sharing  arrangements  and  the  danger 
that  capital  gains  will  not  be  plowed 
back  into  the  Gabonese  economy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Gabon.  The 
Government  of  Gabon  is  alert  to  these 
problems,  however,  and  like  the  govem- 
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ments  of  other  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  is  taking  steps  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  neo- 
colonialism. 

The  hopes  of  the  people  of  Gabon  are 
also  connected  with  the  development  of 
Gabon's  natural  resources.  At  present, 
the  per  capita  gross  national  product  in 
Gabon  is  the  highest  in  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara.  With  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  gross  national  product,  there  wUl 
be  increasing  expenditure  on  health 
services,  housing,  and  schools  for  the 
people  of  Gabon.  Already,  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  massive  effort  in  edu- 
cation, with  close  to  85  percent  of  Ga- 
bonese children  now  in  school. 

Without  jeopardizing  her  independ- 
ence, Gabon  has  maintained  close  ties 
with  France,  to  the  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries. On  the  international  scene,  Ga- 
bon has  chosen  the  course  of  quiet  diplo- 
macy, giving  firm  support  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  movement  to  erase 
the  last  vestiges  of  colonialism  and  ra- 
cialist policy  from  the  African  Conti- 
nent. Relations  with  the  United  States 
are  good.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak 
for  my  fellow  citizens  when  I  say  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  send  greetings  to  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Gabon  on 
an  occasion  that  holds  great  significance 
for  them. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
aeo  today  the  West  African  country  of 
Gabon  achieved  independence.  Prior 
to  independence  France  tried  to  unite 
the  four  territories  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  but  in  1959  Gabon  refused  politi- 
cal union.  The  four  territories  became 
the  four  independent  states  of  Gabon, 
Congo — Brazzaville — Central  African 
Republic,  and  Chad  in  1960.  Since  that 
time,  these  four  states,  now  joined  by 
Cameroon,  formed  an  Equatorial  Cus- 
toms Union,  an  Equatorial  Postal  and 
Telecommunications  Union,  and  a  Com- 
mon Defense  Union.  France  today  en- 
joys excellent  relations  with  Gabon  and 
there  are  more  Frenchmen  in  Gabon  to- 
day than  in  colonial  times. 

Gabon  is  unique  in  equatorial  Africa 
in  that  it  is  an  economically  viable  state. 
Its  gross  national  product  is  approxi- 
mately $125  million  a  year,  and  the  per 
capita  gross  national  product  Is  over 
$300,  one  of  the  highest  in  Africa.  The 
economic  outlook  for  the  future  of  this 
young  nation  holds  a  promise  of  great 
prosperity.  One  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  country  is  to  help  Gabonese  entre- 
preneurs without  driving  out  the  foreign 
investors  who  produce  Gabon's  wealth 
and  the  government's  financing.  At  this 
stage  in  its  development,  Gabon  wel- 
comes private  foreign  investment.  The 
recently  enacted  Gabonese  investment 
law  provides  substantial  concessions  and 
guarantees  for  new  foreign  investments. 
An  investment  guaranty  agreement  be- 
tween Gabon  and  the  United  States  is 
in  effect. 

Much  of  its  present  wealth  comes  from 
the  lush  forests  which  provided  84  per- 
cent of  all  exports  until  1960.  In  recent 
years,  however,  its  enormous  mineral  re- 
sources have  been  tapped  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil,  manganese,  uranium 
oxide,  and  gold.  United  States  Steel,  in 
consortium  with  European  partners,  has 


over  $50  million  invested  in  the  mining 
and  export  of  Gabon's  manganese. 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  Mobil  and  Shell 
oil  companies  also  have  large  invest- 
ments in  Gabon.  At  present  Gabon  is 
trying  to  find  the  long-term  investment 
capital  necessary  to  finance  a  wide  va- 
riety of  industries. 

This  thickly  forested  nation  has  an 
area  of  102,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  450,000  which  makes  it  the  least 
densely  populated  country  in  equatorial 
Africa.  Its  Atlantic  ports,  Libreville  and 
Port  Gentil,  give  it  access  to  the  world's 
markets  in  which  it  sells  vast  quantities 
of  minerals  and  mineral  products. 

Gabon  is  also  making  great  strides  in 
other  areas.  Much  has  been  done  to 
eradicate  the  diseases  which  once  rav- 
aged its  already  small  population.  Better 
medical  facilities  and  services  have  low- 
ered the  infant  mortality  rate  and  thus 
increased  the  school-age  population. 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  increased  num- 
bers of  school  children  the  Gabonese 
are  concentrating  on  improving  their 
educational  facilities.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  a  rural  school  construction  project 
which  will  assist  Gabon  in  achieving  its 
goal  of  universal  education. 

We  warmly  salute  our  friends  in  Gabon 
on  this  fifth  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence, and  extend  greetings  to  His  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  Gabon,  Leon 
M'ba.  and  His  Excellency,  the  Gabonese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Aris- 
tide Issembe. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
17  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Gabon. 
On  that  date  in  1960  the  last  ties  between 
Gabon  and  the  colonial  power  were 
severed  in  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
peaceful  and  friendly  birth  of  a  new  na- 
tion. Today,  5  years  later.  Gabon  gives 
an  example  of  the  economic  progress  that 
is  possible  on  the  African  Continent.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  for  the  American  peo- 
ple when  I  offer  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tion to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Gabon  on  this  happy  occasion. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  long  as- 
sociation with  Gabon  dating  from  June 
1842  when  American  missionaries  began 
working  with  the  Gabonese  people  at  a 
point  just  above  the  capital  city  of  Libre- 
ville. In  recent  years  our  young  Ameri- 
can Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
engaged  in  a  joint  venture  that  is  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  country. 
They  are  working  side  by  side  with 
Gabonese  youth  in  constructing  rural 
schools  and  teachers'  houses,  as  a  part  of 
the  country's  massive  effort  in  education. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  school-age  chil- 
dren are  reportedly  attending  schools  in 
Gabon. 

The  lush  equatorial  forests  and  rich 
mineral  resources  have  attracted  the 
businessmen  of  the  free  world.  Even  be- 
fore independence  several  large  Ameri- 
can enterprises  recognized  the  great  po- 
tential of  this  African  country  and  joined 
with  others  in  developing  its  resources. 
As  a  result  of  these  ventures  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  about  600  smaller  firms,  Gabon 
boasts  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes in  Africa. 


It  should  be  noted  that  Gabon  wel- 
comes private  investment.  The  recently 
enacted  Gabonese  investment  law  pro- 
vides substantial  concessions  and  guar- 
antees for  new  foreign  investments. 
Also,  an  investment  guaranty  agreement 
has  been  signed  between  Gabon  and  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  Gabon  during  these 
early  fruitful  years.  It  is  my  firm  hope 
that  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  now  ex- 
ist between  our  peoples  will  grow  ever 
deeper  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  birthday  being  celebrated 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Five  years 
ago  today,  independence  was  proclaimed 
in  the  Gabon  Republic— formerly  the 
overseas  territory  of  Gabon,  French 
Equatorial  Africa. 

Gabon  is  a  small  nation  of  450.000 
people,  often  called  the  bastion  of  the 
Cross  in  Africa  because  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  Christians.  Formerly  a 
French  colony,  Gabon  today  enjoys  ex- 
cellent relations  with  the  former  colonial 
power.  There  are  more  Frenchmen  in 
Gabon  today  than  in  colonial  times. 

Gabon  is  now  a  republic  with  a  presi- 
dential form  of  goverrunent.  It  has  a 
unicameral  National  Assembly  elected 
for  5  years.  The  president,  serving  as 
both  chief  of  state  and  chief  of  govern- 
ment, is  elected  for  7  years.  All  other 
members  of  the  Government  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  can  recall 
any  of  them. 

Gabon  is  unique  in  equatorial  Africa 
in  that  it  has  always  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  and  payments.  Wood, 
mostly  logs,  still  accounts  for  60  percent 
of  all  exports,  but  in  recent  years  Gabon 
has  begun  to  export  part  of  its  enormous 
mineral  wealth.  Much  of  Gabon  is  un- 
explored and  may  contain  additional  de- 
posits of  minerals. 

Gabon  welcomes  private  investment. 
United  States  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Mobil,  and  Shell  are  among  the  Ameri- 
can companies  which  have  invested  m 
Gabon  in  cooperation  with  European 
firms  But  U.S.  interest  and  aid  is  clearly 
secondary  to  that  of  France  and  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

Although  the  majority  of  Gabon's 
businesses  are  presently  foreign  owned 
and  operated,  the  future  is  bright  for 
this  small  but  viable  African  nation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  people  of  Gabon,  the 
head  of  goverrunent  and  the  Minister  of 
National  Defense,  Leon  M'BA  and  the 
Gabonese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.   His   Excellency   Aristied   N.    E. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  a  few 
moments  today  to  note  an  occasion  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  Gabon. 
In  the  summer  of  1960,  they  took  the 
momentous  decision  to  become  an  Inde- 
pendent state  after  having  been  an  over- 
seas territory  and  then  an  autonomous 
state  within  the  French  community.  On 
August  17,  they  celebrate  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  their  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence. 
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Gabon  is  a  small  country  lying  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rio  Muni  and  Cameroon, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Congo 
Republic — Brazzaville.  Unlike  many  of 
its  sister  republics,  Gabon  enjoys  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  and  payments, 
and  its  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  the  highest  among  the  independ- 
ent states  of  black  Africa.  Gabon  finds 
itself  in  this  fortunate  situation  partly 
because  it  has  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion and  partly  because  it  possesses  enor- 
mous wealth  in  natural  resources. 

The  hopes  of  the  country  are  pinned  to 
the  rapid  exploitation  of  these  resources 
and  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
income  they  generate.  As  Gabon's  first 
5-year  plan  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  possible 
to  see  progress  on  many  fronts.  Achieve- 
ments in  education  have  been  outstand- 
ing. The  government  of  Gabon  has  en- 
couraged substantial  foreign  investment 
and  has  maintained  close  relations  with 
FYance  in  order  to  spur  development 
projects.  Facilities  for  the  extraction, 
transport,  and  processing  of  Gabon's 
mineral  wealth  are  being  rapidly  built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Gabon  on  their  achievements  since  inde- 
pendence, and  to  express  my  hope  that 
they  will  continui?  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  steady  economtt  and  social  progress  in 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  state  of  Gabon. 

This  country  is  known  to  many  Ameri- 
cans as  being  the  site  of  the  extreme- 
ly humanitarian  work  of  Dr.  Al- 
bert Schweitzer.  However,  the  coun- 
try's development  in  recent  years  has 
been  impressive.  For  example,  its  per 
capita  gross  national  production  is  over 
$250,  one  of  the  highest  in  Africa.  Its 
relations  with  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  have  been  good  and  it 
has  pursued  a  responsible  posture  in  its 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  we  honor  this  day  of  independence. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  people  of  Gabon  will  celebrate 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  their  independence.  It  was  not 
too  long  ago  that  the  United  States  was 
a  newly  independent  Nation,  seeking  to 
find  its  way  in  a  world  filled  v/ith  dangers 
and  opportunities.  I  think  that  we  can 
still  appreciate  the  significance  that  in- 
dependence day  celebrations  hold  for 
those  people  of  Africa  and  Asia  who  have 
recently  taken  their  destinies  into  their 
own  hands,  and  who  are  in  turn  .seek- 
ing their  way  in  the  world  of  the  20th 
century,  filled  with  new  dangers  and 
new  opportunities. 

Gabon  is  a  small  republic  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Its  neighbors  to  the 
north  are  Rio  Muni  and  Cameroon;  its 
neighbor  to  the  south  is  the  Republic  of 
Congo— Brazzaville.  Large  parts  of  the 
country  are  covered  by  dense  rain  forest. 
In  years  past,  the  economy  of  Gabon  has 
been  heavily  dependent  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  forest.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, rich  mineral  deposits  have  been  dis- 


covered in  Gabon,  which  promise  to  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  country  in  the 
future.  The  Mekambo  iron  field  in 
northern  Gabon  contains  reserves  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  a  billion  tons  of 
ore  of  60  to  65  percent  iron  content. 
High-grade  manganese  deposits  at 
Moanda  near  Franceville  have  been  ex- 
ploited since  1962.  Metallic  uranium 
mines  have  been  in  production  since 
1961.  In  addition  to  these  minerals. 
Gabon  contains  deposits  of  oil  and  po- 
tassium. And  in  the  past,  the  country 
has  exported  gold  and  diamonds. 

Thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,  the 
people  of  Gabon  can  coimt  on  steady 
economic  and  social  progress.  A  good 
start  has  been  made  on  education.  Plans 
for  the  future  call  for  the  development  of 
local  industries  based  on  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  in  which  newly 
trained  Gabonese  can  find  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

The  Government  of  Gabon  has  wel- 
comed foreign  investment,  realizing  that 
outside  capital  and  technical  assistance 
are  necessai-y  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  country's  resources.  It  has  main- 
tained especially  close  ties  with  France, 
the  former  metropole.  believing  that 
much  could  be  lost  if  unnecessary  acri- 
mony accompanied  independence,  and 
that  much  could  be  gained  by  following 
the  path  of  cooperation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  has  entered  vari- 
ous cooperative  arrangements  with  its 
neighbors,  believing  that  independence 
does  not  require  autarchic  policies  and 
that  the  new  nations  must  embark  on 
joint  efforts  to  solve  common  problems. 

Gabon  has  enjoyed  relative  political 
stability  since  independence,  and  has 
benefited  from  steady  and  progressive 
leadership.  Relations  with  the  United 
States  are  cordial  with  no  issue  threaten- 
ing to  disrupt  these  relations  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  my  greet- 
ings to  the  people  of  Gabon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public's independence. 


BIAS    OF    CURRENT    ISSUE    OF   U.S. 
NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  received  the  August  23  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  donated  to  me 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
publishers  of  that  magazine.  This  issue 
contains  within  its  cover  the  biggest  load 
of  "garbage"  that  has  ever  been  dumped 
in  my  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port and  the  article  entitled  "Poverty 
War  Out  of  Hand?"  This  article  is  based 
upon  material  that  comes  from  the  most 
biased,  least  knowledgeable  and  most  un- 
reliable source  that  I  know  of.  This  ar- 
ticle that  masquerades  under  the  caption 
of  "objectivity"  is  biased  and  slanted  be- 
yond description. 


The  "faint-hearted  prophets  of  doom" 
who  have  opposed  this  program  from  its 
inception  are  now  joined  by  the  "garbage 
peddlers." 

LOS  ANGELES  RIOTS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneou.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. August  14.  the  Washington  Star 
carried  as  its  lead  editorial  a  piece  en- 
titled, "Los  Angeles  Riots."  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  not  seen  this  com- 
ment should  give  their  attention  to  a 
thought  therein  contained.  The  United 
States  is  experiencing  a  severe  break- 
down in  respect  for  law  and  order  among 
students,  among  minority  groups,  among 
both  extreme  right  and  left  wing  organi- 
zations. It  really  matters  very  little  who 
is  to  blame.  What  really  matters  is  how 
we  can  find  the  solution.  All  public 
oflBcials,  from  local  to  Federal,  should 
make  this  problem  one  of  top  priority. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  civil  dis- 
obedience has  undoubtedly  played  a  great 
part  in  the  present  situation  as  has  dis- 
crimination and  poverty.  What  can  we 
expect  when  prominent  members  of  the 
clergy  announce  that  they  will  not  obey 
a  law  if  they  disagree  with  it.  What  can 
we  expect  when  even  governmental  offi- 
cials condone  civil  disobedience.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  declare  that  it  is  high 
time  that  leaders  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  issue  condemnations 
against  the  spurious  doctrine  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  start  talking  about  civil 
responsibilities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  responded  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  an  Imper- 
fect society  as  all  societies  are  political, 
economic,  and  social  injustices  are  not 
solved  in  a  year,  or  in  a  decade,  or  in  a 
lifetime.  It  is  now  time  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  turn  to  their  own 
people  and  to  use  the  tools  which  they 
have  fought  and  died  for  to  teach  all 
victims  of  circumstance  and  of  bigotry 
how  to  utilize  their  gains  and  how  to 
contribute  to  society  in  general.  We 
speak  of  underlying  causes  of  the  riots  in 
Los  Angeles,  we  speak  of  poverty,  of  dis- 
crimination, of  unemployment,  of  in- 
justice. All  of  these  things  exist  cer- 
tainly but  what  of  those  organizations 
with  foul  motives  who  exploit  these  ills 
for  their  own  gains?  What  of  the  pro- 
fessional organizers  and  agitators  from 
extremist  groups. 

Are  we  naive  enough  to  believe  such 
people  do  not  exist  in  these  communities? 
Are  we  to  ignore  their  part  in  this  hor- 
rible senseless  explosion?  Are  we  to  per- 
mit them  to  carry  on  their  ill-motivated 
programs  designed  to  spread  resentment, 
hate,  fear,  and  anarchy?  The  profes- 
sional agitators  are  busily  creating  an- 
other Los  Angeles  elsewhere,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  St.  Louis,  in  Kansas  City,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in 
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Cleveland,  and  even  here  under  our  noses 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Certainly  there 
was  an  element  of  spontaneity  in  Los 
Angeles  arising  from  the  overall  plight 
of  the  poverty  stricken  but  there  also  was 
an  element  of  organization,  necessarily 
invisible  because  a  good  agitator  enlists 
people  to  do  his  rioting  for  him. 

It  is  beyond  my  ability  to  comprehend 
how  anyone  could  call  this  totally  un- 
organized and  totally  spontaneous  and 
how  anyone  could  blame  conditions  ex- 
clusively for  this  violent  outbreak.    Con- 
ditions may  not  be  desirable,  but  condi- 
tions  are   better   than   ever   before    in 
history.    If  conditions  alone  were  re- 
sponsible,   why    didn't    the    Mexican- 
American  people  in  Los  Angeles  join  the 
rioting    in    great    numbers?    Certainly 
they  are  equally  as  blighted  and  suffer 
the  pains  of  discrimination.    Why  then, 
are   the   Mexican-Americans  relatively 
silent  through  all  of  this?    I  am  amazed 
at  the  fact  that  no  leader  familiar  with 
the  problems  in  southern  California  has 
come  forth  to  explain  that  the  minority 
situation,   especially  regarding  Negroes 
and  Mexican-Americans,  is  of  a  different 
complexion  in  that  area  than  anywhere 
else  in  this  country.    The  circumstances 
are  such  in  that  area  that  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  a 
completely  spontaneous  outbreak  devoid 
of  professional  agitation. 

Violence,  for  whatever  cause,  cannot 
and  must  not  be  tolerated  by  this  society. 
This  Congress  answered  discrimination 
in  voting  with  the  strongest  voting  rights 
bill  in  history.    This  Congress  answered 
racial  violence  in  the  South  with  con- 
gressional investigations  of  the  agitating 
groups.    Now,  let  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials answer  professional  agitation  and 
mob  violence  with  equal  determination 
and  vigor.     Those  in  Los  Angeles  who 
broke  the  law  should  receive  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  under  the  law.    Due 
process  of  law  demands  justice  for  the 
Ruilty  as  well  as  the  innocent.    That  is 
too  often  forgotten.     The  rioters  com- 
mitted murder,  arson,  and  grand  larceny 
among  many  other  crimes.    I  hope  they 
are  not  merely  prosecuted  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace.    If  any  pity  is  shown  in 
these   cases   it  will   serve   to   stimulate 
similar  outbreaks  all  over  the  country. 
If  civil,  political,  or  economic  gains  are 
made  solely  because  of  this  riot  then  our 
society  is  sick. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  demand 
justice  in  this  case  as  they  demanded 
justice  in  Selma  last  March,  this  Nation 
is  in  serious  daneer  of  a  complete  break- 
down of  law  and  order.  The  Negro  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  done  a  lot  of 
demanding,  and  rightfully  so.  How- 
ever, the  majority  must  demand  of  the 
minorities  the  same  things  which  they 
demand  of  themselves.  Let  those  people 
who  fiagrantly  violated  the  law  pay  for 
their  crimes,  and  further,  let  those  who 
agitate  for  this  type  of  action  be  weeded 
out  and  prosecuted  for  their  crimes. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  a 
heritage  of  which  we  all  should  be  proud, 
not  ashamed.  The  problems  of  our 
country  should  be  met  with  determined 
resolve,  not  apologetic  whimpering.  And 
the  special   problems  of  our  minority 


groups  should  be  met  with  empathy  and 
understanding,  not  pity  and  hypocrisy. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  pity  the 
Negro,  rather,  we  must  accept  him,  im- 
perfect as  he  is  and  as  we  are,  for  in  that 
acceptance  he  can  find  opportunity, 
equality,  and  most  important,  peace  of 
mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  aforemen- 
tioned editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  unanimous  consent: 
Los  Angeles  Riots 


followed,  one  may  hope,  by  severe  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  be  foimd  gviilty  of 
criminal  activity. 


The  most  baffling  aspect  of  the  savage 
rioting  and  looting  which  has  swept  Los  An- 
geles Is  the  utter  senselessness  of  the  thing. 
It  started  Wednesday  evening  when  a 
white  policeman  tried  to  arrest  a  Negro 
motorist  on  suspicion  of  drunken  driving. 
And  It  really  took  ofif  from  there. 

At  least  16  people  are  dead,  Including  a 
deputy  sheriff  and  a  fireman  caught  by  a 
falling  wall.  Property  losses  will  run  high 
into  the  millions.  The  Negro  rioters  would 
set  fire  to  buildings,  and  then  stone  and 
shoot  at  firemen  responding  to  the  calls. 
Also  stoned  were  ambulances  trying  to  aid 
the  injured  Police  cars  were  special  tar- 
gets, many  being  wrecked  or  burned.  Fi- 
nally, when  the  police  conceded  they  could 
not  control  the  mobs,  National  Guardsmen 
were  called  In  last  night  and  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least  an  uneasy  peace  prevailed. 

To  try  to  put  this  thing  into  some  kind  of 
perspective.  Los  Angeles  has  a  Negro  popula- 
tion of  about  250.000,  or  roughly  12  percent 
of  the  total.  The  largest  number  of  rioters 
at  any  one  time  Is  not  believed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 7,000.  Thus,  the  hoodlums  have 
constituted  a  relatively  small  minority. 
And  there  is  probably  much  truth  in  the 
comment  of  a  housewife  who  said:  "It's  the 
rowdy  teenagers  all  gassed  up  on  airplane 
glue  and  gin  who  provoke  the  trouble." 
The  news  photos  indicate  this  is  true.  So 
does  a  report  to  the  New  York  Times  which 
stated  that  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  trouble  started,  is  not  at  all  typi- 
cal of  the  Negro  city  ghetto.  There  are  some 
pockets  of  extreme  blight.  But.  according 
to  the  dispatch,  most  of  the  Negroes  "live  In 
neighborhoods  that  would  represent  a  dream 
of  suburban  bliss  to  Harlem  Negroes." 

So  one  must  look  behind  the  conventional 
excuses  offered  when  something  of  this  sort 
happens.  What  are  the  real  reasons  which 
touched  off  what  a  Los  Angeles  Negro  official 
called  an  "inexcusable  outbreak?" 

One  certainly  Is  a  hatred  of  all  police, 
white  or  black,  but  especially  white.  An- 
other Is  total  contempt  for  law  and  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  people.  This  latter  Is 
not  peculiar  to  Los  Angeles.  It  crops  out  In 
many  places,  although  generally  In  less 
severe  form. 

In  short,  the  rule  of  law.  to  which  so  much 
lipservlce  is  paid,  seems  to  be  breaking 
down  in  Los  Angeles  and  throughout  the 
land.  This  is  something  which  might  prop- 
erly concern  the  President's  new  Commission 
on  Crime.  What  are  the  real  reasons? 
Slums?  Discrimination?  Underprlvllege? 
These  doubtless  are  part  of  the  story.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  the  Commission  ex- 
amine other  possibilities.  What  Is  the  effect 
on  respect  for  law  when  prominent  members 
of  the  clergy  announce  they  will  not  obey  a 
law  if  they  disagree  with  it?  What  Is  the 
effect  when  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as 
lower  Federal  courts,  overturn  convictions 
for  law  violations  on  the  flimsiest  of  bases, 
or.  as  in  one  instance,  for  no  stated  reason? 
Does  this  sort  of  thing  encourage  the  hood- 
lum type  to  think  that  respect  for  law  Is  for 
the  birds?    We  think  so. 

At  any  rate,  It  has  become  clear  In  Los 
Angeles  that  the  rioters  will  give  way  to 
nothing  except  superior  force.  And  In  that 
event  the  superior  force  must  be  applied — 


UNITED  STATES  HUMBLED  BEFORE 
THE  EYES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  heard  yesterday  the 
report  that  Ambassador  Goldberg  was 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  his  first 
speech  before  a  United  Nations  body 
such  that  it  had  to  be  on  a  major  policy 
change  which  abandons  the  long  difficult 
fight  to  require  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  debtor  nations  to  pay  delinquent 
dues  and  assessments  for  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  efforts. 

I  reported  the  policy  change  to  my  con- 
stituents in  my  May  newsletter  and  all 
the  time  hoping  and  praying  that  it 
would  not  become  a  reality.  Prom  now 
on  Mr.  Speaker,  how  will  the  United 
Nations  be  able  to  undertake  peacekeep- 
ir^  missions  when  it  does  not  know  where 
the  funds  shall  come  from  to  sustain 
such  actions? 

What  in  the  world  is  happening  to  our 
principles?  We  talk  and  act  on  princi- 
ples In  Vietnam  and  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  but  yet  we  have  humbled  our- 
selves before  the  world  in  the  action 
taken  yesterday  at  the  United  Natioi^. 
I  ask.  How  can  the  administration  justify 
this?' 


SURRENDER  IN  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was 
a  black  day  for  America.  The  decision 
of  our  Government  to  retreat  from  our 
position  that  nations  not  paying  their 
U  N.  obligations  must  lose  their  votes  in 
the  General  Assembly  is  a  most  regret- 
table one.  Our  surrender  also  marks  a 
further  decline  in  the  meaning,  worth, 
and  power  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  United  Nations  Charter  cannot 
command  the  support  of  U.N.  member 
nations,  then  the  United  Nations  is  not 
a  functioning  world  body,  but  a  light- 
weight world  debating  society  which  will 
continue  to  function  just  so  long  as  a 
few  nations  can  t)e  persuaded  to  pay  its 
bills.  I  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
is  only  as  effective  as  its  members  want 
it  to  be.  and  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  are  merely  one  part  of  an  other- 
wise negative  and  evasive  consensus. 
Our  hopes  do  not  translate  into  results. 
Unfortunately  our  hopes  have  so  en- 
tranced us  that  we  refuse  to  put  them  to 
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the  steel  test.  If  we  had  forced  a  show- 
down. I  suspect  we  would  have  seen  that 
the  world  does  not  care  as  we  do.  We 
would  have  seen  that  many  foreign  na- 
tions do  not  really  care  to  see  the  United 
Nations  truly  strong  and  effective. 
Many  nations  care  only  about  the  super- 
ficial role  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
cosmopolitan  world  meeting  place.  By 
our  actions,  we  have  bowed  to  this  assess- 
ment of  the  United  Nations. 

Pretty  soon  that  great  big  crystal 
palace  on  the  East  River  in  New  York 
City  will  be  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
pensive international  clubhouse  paid  for 
by  the  United  States  and  a  few  other  na- 
tions, directly  and  through  foreign  aid 
programs.  We  can  expect  the  decline  of 
the  United  Nations  to  continue.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  the  sugar  daddy  of  an 
overgrown  international  cocktail  party, 
which  is  about  what  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities boil  down  to.  I  realize  that  there 
is  some  worth  merely  in  keeping  open 
the  lines  of  communication  represented 
by  the  United  Nations.  But  if  we  become 
preoccupied  by  the  desire  merely  to  keep 
such  lines  open,  we  will  guarantee  that 
we  will  have  a  meeting  place  and  discus- 
sion club  and  no  more.  If  we  are  to 
make  something  really  worthwhile  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  must  insist  that 
its  members  fish  or  cut  bait. 

The  choice  in  the  end  is  between  two 
options.  V/e  may  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's retreat  on  the  dues  question, 
which  is  part  of  the  trend  toward  a 
meaningless,  discussion  club-type  United 
Nations,  or  we  may  seek  to  fashion  an 
attack  out  of  retreat,  so  that  the  Is- 
sue may  be  forced.  If  we  force  the 
issue,  we  take  the  chance  of  throwing 
the  United  Nations  on  the  rocks,  but  just 
how  worthwhile  is  a  U.S. -sponsored  dis- 
cussion club  anyway?  That  is  all  the 
United  Nations  amounts  to.  so  it  is  all  we 
would  be  ri-sking. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  see  what 
the  story  is  in  the  United  Nations.  Either 
it  is  a  functioning  body  or  it  is  not. 
Either  it  amounts  to  something  or  it  does 
not.  The  administration,  choosing  not 
to  risk  its  delusions  in  the  face  of  obvious 
international  apathy,  has  ducked  a  show- 
down. I  urge  a  reversal  of  this  policy. 
Let  us  find  out  what  the  facts  are  and 
face  them.  If  the  United  Nations  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  as  originally  con- 
ceived, it  would  be  well  to  know.  It  may 
be  that  we  need  to  fashion  a  new  vehicle 
of  effective  international  cooperation.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  retract 
its  surrender  and  reactivate  its  courage. 


SICKNESS  IN  THE  STREETS 

'Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  had  determined  not  to  speak  on  the 
tragic  and  violent  lawlessness  which 
raged  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  6 
days  and  nights.     There  are  too  many 


who  eagerly  seize  upon  any  statement  by 
a  southerner  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to 
face  the  truth  of  what  is  happening  in 
America.  There  are  some  things  which 
must  be  said  and  they  are  not  being  said. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  remain  silent  as  the 
sickness  in  the  streets  is  killing  our  peo- 
ple, destroying  our  country,  and  giving 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  guns  in  Los  Angeles 
are  not  yet  silenced;  the  bodies  of  those 
murdered  by  mob  action  have  not  yet 
been  buried  in  some  instances;  the  ugly 
scars  of  arson,  looting,  and  a  complete 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  lie  naked  in 
the  California  sun;  and  already  our  na- 
tional leaders  and  the  professional  agita- 
tors are  excusing  the  criminals  with  the 
same  wornout  and  tired  statements.  The 
President,  the  Vice  President,  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  others  express  shock  at 
the  violence  and  in  the  next  breath  want 
us  to  believe  that  those  responsible  are 
somehow  not  to  blame.  They  did  these 
terrible  things  because  they  are  poor,  we 
are  told;  they  went  on  a  rampage  of 
murder  and  robbery  because  their  grand- 
fathers were  slaves  and  because  they  are 
now  unemployed  and  live  in  a  slum. 

No  one  deplores  injustice  more  than  I 
do.  As  an  American  and  one  who  tries 
to  apply  Christian  principles  to  daily  liv- 
ing, I  have  never  knowingly  done  an  in- 
justice to  any  man,  nor  have  I  knowingly 
by  word  or  deed  caused  hurt  to  a  fellow 
man.  I  would  that  I  had  accomplished 
more  on  my  journey  through  life,  but 
being  subject  to  human  frailty,  I  have 
fallen  short  of  the  goals  I  hoped  to 
achieve  in  my  relations  with  my  fellow 
man.  but  I  have  tried.  Now  I  am  asked 
to  assume  the  blame  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Los  Angeles  because  my  skin  is 
white. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to  assume  such 
responsibility.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
white  Americans  are  responsible  for  what 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Los  Ange- 
les. There  are  millions  of  decent,  law- 
abiding,  hard-working.  God-fearing 
American  Negroes,  even  thousands  in 
Los  Angeles  who  are  not  responsible. 
No.  the  death  and  destruction  by  the 
mob  was  the  work  of  those  who  have  no 
respect  for  the  law,  who  use  any  excuse 
to  steal,  burn,  or  to  kill. 

There  is  no  power  which  forces  an  in- 
dividual to  become  a  part  of  a  mob. 
Each  individual  must  accept  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  actions  and  those 
who  took  part  in  the  burning,  killing,  and 
looting  in  Los  Angeles  are  criminals  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  criminals,  not 
excused  because  of  some  fancied  wrong. 

The  criminals  who  participated  in  the 
criminal  acts  must  accept  the  first 
responsibility,  but  there  are  others. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  must  be  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  politicians  who  have 
aroused  the  emotions  of  the  Negroes 
merely  as  a  means  of  getting  votes. 
There  are  members  of  the  clergy  who  en- 
couraged and  took  part  in  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  told  Negroes  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  obey  laws  which  they  felt  were 
unjust.  Read  the  statements  of  Martin 
Luther  King  over  a  period  of  years,  while 
hypocritically  calling  for  nonviolence  he 
has  never  engaged  in  a  peaceful  demon- 


stration and  he  has  told  his  people  over 
and  over  and  over  again  they  did  not 
have  to  obey  laws  which  they  felt  were 
unjust.  Well,  Martin  Luther  King  has 
reaped  the  whirlwind  in  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles  where  thousands  of  his  peo- 
ple took  him  at  his  words  and  defied  the 
laws  which  said  they  could  not  steal, 
could  not  kill,  could  not  burn. 

There  have  been  high  officials  of  every 
church  denomination  who  have  encour- 
aged minorities  to  break  the  law.  They 
preached  sermons  on  the  question  that 
it  was  morally  right  to  break  the  law. 
Although  the  silence  of  these  same  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  is  now  deafening  re- 
garding the  crimes  in  Los  Angeles,  they 
must  bear  part  of  the  responsibility,  for 
you  cannot  break  down  the  respect  for 
law  and  order;  you  cannot  continue  to 
preach  that  all  policemen  are  brutal  and 
that  any  time  a  Negro  is  arrested  he  is 
the  victim  of  police  brutality,  without 
giving  a  free  hand  to  those  who  want  to 
break  the  law  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  February  I  stood  in 
the  well  of  this  House  and  pleaded  with 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  the  Attorney  General  to 
put  an  end  to  the  demonstrations  in  the 
streets  and  the  violence  that  was  taking 
place  all  over  the  Nation.  I  warned  that 
they  could  not  confine  such  violence  to 
the  South,  but  that  with  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  the  sickness  would 
spread.  I  said  then  that  when  we  began 
to  reap  what  we  had  sowed,  that  Negroes 
would  be  the  principal  sufferers.  There 
are  33  dead  in  Los  Angeles,  more  than 
800  injured,  most  of  them  Negroes,  many 
of  them  shot  by  their  own  people.  Negro 
homes  were  burned,  some  Negro  stores, 
and  thousands  of  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles 
are  now  out  of  work  because  their  places 
of  employment  have  been  destroyed  by 
their  own  people. 

What  is  far  worse  is  the  spread  of 
hatred  against  all  whites.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  races  in  this 
once  great  melting  pot  of  nations  will  be 
able  to  live  again  in  peace  with  mutual 
trust  and  respect.  And  for  this  we  must 
blame  the  agitators,  the  unprincipled 
politician  who  puts  votes  above  human 
welfare,  the  misguided  clergy,  and  the 
professional  minority  leaders  who  have 
grown  rich  and  powerful  by  exploiting 
the  problems  of  their  own  people. 

How  little  respect  Martin  Luther  King 
has  for  the  cause  for  which  he  preaches 
is  clearly  indicated  by  his  public  display 
of  contempt  for  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. Martin  Luther  King  was  not  In 
Los  Angeles  at  the  height  of  the  vio- 
lence. He  is  seldom  in  the  immediate 
area  while  the  fighting  is  going  on.  but 
he  always  is  there  prior  to  or  after  the 
area  has  been  made  safe.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  Governor  and  other  public 
officials  in  Los  Angeles  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  action  they  took  in  bring- 
ing the  violence  to  an  end  with  as  little 
loss  of  life  and  with  no  greater  loss  of 
property  than  has  already  taken  place. 
In  a  public  appeal  the  Governor  asked 
Martin  Luther  King  not  to  come  to  Los 
Angeles  at  this  time.  His  plea  was  com- 
pletely ignored  as  Martin  Luther  King 
called  a  press  conference  to  remind  the 
Governor  that  only  King  could  settle 
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the  situation,  that  the  Governor  did 
not  understand  the  problem.  This  show 
of  contempt  for  the  white  Governor  by 
Martin  Luther  King  is  not  lost  on  the 
people  he  is  attempting  to  influence.  It 
is  a  deliberate  effort  to  put  a  further 
wedge  between  the  races.  It  is  a  subtle 
move  to  continue  to  foster  the  rallying 
cry  of  King  and  his  mobs,  "police  bru- 
tality." 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  begin 
long  and  exhaustive  studies  of  the  social 
causes  of  this  outbreak,  let  us  as  respon- 
sible leaders  help  bring  about  a  decent 
respect  for  law  and  order;  let  us  cease 
to  join  in  the  verbal  lynching  of  police- 
men who  are  being  used  as  an  excuse  for 
every  robber,  rapisi,  and  murderer  who 
sets  himself  against  society  and  the  civil- 
ized rules  which  must  govern  society.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  Members  of  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and 
responsible  citizens  to  take  a  stand  in  de- 
fense of  the  police  of  the  cities  of  this  Na- 
tion who  are  hired  by  us  to  protect  us  and 
who  we  now  are  crucifying  under  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  racists  who  must 
have  a  scapegoat  to  justify  their  lawless- 
ness. 

Thank  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
editorial  writers  at  long  last  are  coming 
out  in  defense  of  law  and  order.  As  a 
part  of  these  remarks  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  August  16,  "Sickness  in  the 
Streets" ;  an  editorial  from  the  August  17 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Beyond 
the  Los  Angeles  Terror" ;  and  a  column 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Au- 
gust 16  written  by  David  Lawrence,  "A 
Tragic  Time  in  U.S.  History." 

I  would  also  like  to  include  a  news 
story  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  August  14  concerning  violence  in  Chi- 
cago to  show  the  same  evil  forces  are  at 
work  wherever  these  outbreaks  occur: 
[From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
Aug.  16,  1965] 
Sickness  in  the  Streets 
The  first  thing  that  needed  doing  In  Los 
Angeles  was  to  put  in  enough  muscle  to  stop 
the  wave  of  beating,  bvirning,  looting — and 
keep  It  stopped.    This  was  no  race  riot  which 
erupted  in  the  heat  and  hate  of  the  city's  Ne- 
gro ghetto.    It  was,  as  one  law  enforcement 
oflBcer  noted,  an  armed  Insurrection.    And  It 
had  to  be  treated  as  such. 

The  thing  that  needs  doing  now  Is  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty  firmly  and  without  favor.  A 
murderer  Is  a  murderer,  a  looter  a  looter,  an 
arsonist  an  arsonist — whatever  his  color, 
whatever  his  frustrations,  whatever  his 
grievances. 

The  third  thing  is  to  take  a  hard,  cold  look 
at  what  happened,  what  caused  It,  how  to 
prevent  It  from  occurring  again  and  again 
In  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere. 

This  Includes,  for  each  of  us,  a  hard,  cold 
look  at  ourselves. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  white  majority  to 
applaud  the  passage  of  civil  rights  laws  as 
if  these  alone  could  do  the  Job.  Los  Angeles 
has  no  civil  rights  problem  as  such.  Ne- 
groes there  have  the  unrestricted  right  to 
vote,  to  eat,  shop,  play  wherever  they  like. 
Yet  look  what  happened. 

It  Is  not  enough,  either,  for  Negroes  to 
blame  the  outbreak  on  white  exploitation, 
police  brutality,  unequal  Justice.  Such  evils 
undeniably  exist — but  they  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  gun  and  the  torch. 

Negro  leaders  have  won  much  by  methods 
which  they  proudly  describe  aa  nonviolent. 


Now  they  must  face  their  deeper  responsibil- 
ity— of  reaching,  and  leading,  those  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race  who  turn  to  violence. 

White  political  leaders,  too,  have  used  their 
pro-Negro  positions  to  enhance  their 
strength  at  the  ballot  box.  Now  Is  their 
chance  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  probing  to 
the  heart  of  the  problems  of  those  they  claim 
to  represent. 

There  is  sickness  In  the  streets,  and  it  Is 
not  confined  to  Los  Angeles.  It  exists  In 
cities  from  New  York  to  Cleveland  to  Chicago 
to  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Washington. 

It  cannot  be  cured  by  slogans,  or  laws,  or 
demonstrations,  or  blaming  others,  for  it  Is 
not  a  sickness  of  race  as  such.  It  Is  a  sick- 
ness of  hate,  filth,  disease,  Ignorance,  and 
hopelessness. 

It  can  be  eradicated  only  slowly,  and  by 
efforts  far  more  vigorous  than  those  at- 
tempted so  far.    But  eradicate  it  we  must. 


[Prom   the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Aug.    17, 
1965] 
Beyond  the  Los  Angeles  Terror 
Surveying    the    wreckage,    material    and 
moral,  wrought  by  the  race  war  In  Los  An- 
geles gives  the  helpless  feeling  of  witnessing 
an  earthquake's  toll  or,  more  accurately,  the 
shooting  rampage  of  a  madman.    Yet  there 
are  Ironies  and  lessons  in  this  horror-strewn 
spectacle. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  violence  comes  In  the 
wake  of  the  most  sweeping  civil  rights  laws 
in  the  Nation's  history.  We  will  not  draw  a 
causal  connection;  we  applaud  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation  whatever  the  defects 
of  certain  provisions.  Sociologists  note, 
however,  a  possible  psychological  relation- 
ship, in  that  when  advances  are  made  for  a 
group,  those  members  who  do  not  feel  they 
are  benefiting  may  turn  more  bitter  than 
ever. 

It  is  saddening,  too.  that  the  civil  rights 
leaders,  in  pursuit  of  worthy  alms,  have  done 
so  much  to  breed  disrespect  for  the  law. 
Here  again  we  would  not  press  the  point  too 
far.  Still,  the  theory  of  obeying  only  the 
laws  a  person  likes  Is  dangerous  doctrine  In 
a  civilized  society.  And  It  would  be  simple- 
minded  to  deny  any  link  between  that  notion 
and  the  outbreaks  in  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where and.  Indeed,  the  rapid  rise  of  crime 
generally. 

In  any  event,  a  principal  lesson  Is  that  the 
most  far-reaching  legislation  and  all  the  at- 
tention-getting, purportedly  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations cannot  alone  solve  the  funda- 
mental problems.  The  studies  all  show  It: 
Portions  of  the  Negro  community  are  on  a 
treadmill  of  illegitimacy,  crime,  and  isola- 
tion from  the  values  of  the  society. 

The  high  Negro  birth  rate  alone  is  cause 
for  pessimism.  It  can  mean  that  for  every 
individual  who  can  be  helped  on  the  road  to 
achievement,  two  others  may  be  caught  on 
the  treadmill.  In  the  face  of  such  circum- 
stances, a  voting  rights  act  appears  almost  as 
an  irrelevancy. 

It  is  utterly  unjust,  in  our  opinion,  to  lay 
the  blame  for  these  conditions  exclusively  at 
the  door  of  the  white  man.  We  may  well 
curse  the  day  that  white  Immigrants  to  the 
trnited  States  imported  and  held  slaves;  we 
cannot,  century  after  century,  nourish  a 
guilt  complex  for  ancestral  evil.  Unless,  that 
is.  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  impossible 
proposition  that  we  living  today  are  guilty 
for  every  cruelty  perpetrated  throughout  the 
eons  of  human  existence. 

Moreover,  the  Individual's  responsibility 
for  his  own  life  is  fundamental  to  a  free, 
civilized  society.  Other  ethnic  or  national 
groups  have  come  to  these  shores,  some 
hardly  better  than  as  slaves  and  most  the 
victims  of  prejudice  and  exploitation  at 
first;  a  great  many  of  them  nonetheless  pros- 
pered through  Initiative  and  frugality.  While 
It  Is  true  that  a  black  skin  makes  a  special 
difference  from  the  others,  this  phenomenon 


of  natiu*e  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  con- 
sideration In  the  rewards  of  citizenship,  em- 
ployment policies,  and  social  relations. 

Not  everyone,  black,  white,  or  whatever, 
can  make  out  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
There  are  poor  whites,  whites  with  inade- 
quate Intelligence  or  motivation.  In  Harlem, 
the  South,  and  Los  Angeles;  conversely  the 
roster  of  successful  Negroes  is  a  long  one. 
The  glory  of  America  Is  that,  because  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  the  Individual,  more  people 
of  all  kinds  have  achieved  the  good  things  of 
life  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world  today  or 
at  any  time  in  history. 

But  If  the  Negro  people  as  a  group  are  to 
find  significant  Improvement  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  cannot  rely  entirely  or  even 
mainly  on  the  white  majority.  The  white 
community  is  trying  to  help,  is  going  far  more 
than  half  way  to  meet  the  Negro,  and  yet  in 
the  end  the  Negro  must  do  much  more  for 
himself. 

That  means  in  particular,  we  think,  that 
the  civil  rights  leadership  should  turn  from 
its  spectacular  displays  and  occasional 
rabble-rousing  and  devote  itself  to  a  far 
greater  degree  to  Negro  individuals,  Negro 
children,  Negro  families;  to  education  in  the 
home  and  group  as  well  as  In  the  school.  We 
refuse  to  believe  that  considerable  progress 
would  be  unattainable  once  more  Negroes 
acted  on  the  realization  that  further  £id- 
vancement  requires  a  determined  effort  on 
their  own  part. 

Hoodlums,  it  Is  said,  set  off  the  Los  Angeles 
race  war,  which  Is  still  being  waged  as  these 
words  are  written.  Hoodlumlsm,  we  may  be 
sure,  win  be  put  down.  Meamtlme  the  gang- 
sters and  all  the  rest  of  us  are,  in  part  at 
least,  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  a  long  sowing 
of  needless  bitterness,  dissension,  and  con- 
tempt for  order  and  common  decency. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  16,  1965] 
A  Tragic  Time  in  U.S.  History 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
This  certainly  Is  a  tragic  time  In  Amer- 
ican history.     Will  it  be  like  the  worrisome 
era   of  Reconstruction   which  followed   the 
War  Between  the  States? 

More  than  30  persons  were  killed  In  the 
last  few  days  In  Los  Angeles,  and  hundreds 
were  Injured  In  the  riots  there.  The  esti- 
mated damage  to  private  property  exceeds 
$100  million.  Serious  riots  also  occurred 
in  other  big  cities  such  as  Chicago,  and 
looting  has  been  a  sequel  to  almost  all  the 
disturbances. 

With  troops  of  the  California  National 
Guard  called  out,  and  National  Guardsmen 
on  duty  also  in  Chicago,  in  an  effort  by  the 
States  to  assist  the  local  police,  there  is  be- 
ginning to  be  a  resemblance  to  the  military 
rule  which  was  directed  against  the  South 
a  century  ago  but  which  this  time  affects 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  causes  of  all  these  outbursts  cannot 
be  oversimplified  as  attributable  merely  to 
race'consciousness  or  to  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination. The  trouble  goes  deeper.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  Impulses  to  crime  that 
grow  out  of  Idleness,  unemployment,  and 
listening  to  those  impassioned  speakers  and 
demonstrators  who  preach  nonviolence  but 
themselves  practice  what  amounts  to  an 
incitement  to  violence. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  truth 
Is  American  cities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  congested  as  population  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  America  has  not  really 
come  to  grips  as  yet  with  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  constant  unemployment  among 
the  unskilled  and  uneducated  masses. 

It  happens  that  most  of  those  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  riots  of  the  last  few  days  as 
well  as  other  disorders  in  recent  months  are 
Negroes — but  the  crime  wave  in  the  United 
States  is  not  limited  to  Interracial  conflict. 
Even  here  In  the  National  Capital,  where  the 
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Negro  population  Is  In  the  majority,  the  at- 
tacks on  Negroes  by  Negroes  are  Increasing 
in  number. 

So  the  answer  doesn't  He  in  more  oratory 
on  the  subject  of  civil  rights.  What  is 
needed  is  more  knowledge  about  the  impor- 
tance of  obeying  local  ordinances  and  the 
laws  that  are  designed  to  preserve  order. 
This  Is  where  the  Negro  leaders  could  become 
more  active. 

In  the  last  few  days,  for  Instance,  many 
of  the  better  educated  and  the  sensible  lead- 
ers among  the  Negro  groups  have  tried  des- 
perately in  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and  else- 
where to  try  to  persuade  the  mobs  to  dis- 
perse. But  they  have  not  been  too  effec- 
tive. For.  once  a  match  lights  the  fires  of 
race  hatred  over  any  episode,  however  triv- 
ial, it  is  hard  to  extinguish  the  flames  that 
spread  so  rapidly. 

Maybe  the  outbreaks  In  the  big  cities  were 
inevitable,  but  the  effects  of  what  many 
Negro  leaders  said  when  they  preached  civil 
disobedience  cannot  be  ignored.  Many  white 
clergymen,  too — befuddled  by  their  desire 
and  "instinct  to  be  helpful,  yet  really  una- 
ware of,  if  not  untutored  in.  the  funda- 
mentals of  law — have  kept  on  arguing  that  It 
Is  morally  right  to  disobey  what  an  indi- 
vidual may  decide  for  himself  Is  an  "unjust" 
law. 

These  clergymen  unwittingly  have  been 
advocating  rebellion  and  revolution.  They 
rationalize  this  by  saying  It  Is  something 
that  our  forefathers  did  at  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  or  that  the  Scriptures  recorded  in  an- 
cient times. 

But  it's  one  thing  to  engage  in  revolution 
against  a  tyrannical  regime,  and  It  is  quite 
another  to  disobey  laws  and  written  ordi- 
nances which  any  citizen,  Joined  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  can  seek  In  proper  ways  to  modify 
or  repeal  under  a  constitutional  system.  For 
redress  Is  available,  and  it  can  be  obtained 
through  legal  processes  rather  than  by  force. 
As  long  as  pickets  can  engage  In  violent 
demonstrations  at  the  White  House  or  at  the 
Capitol  here  or  in  municipal  buildings  and 
yet  not  meet  wtlh  emphatic  and  vehement 
reproof  from  the  Negro  leaders  themselves, 
such  examples  indicate  to  less-educated  per- 
sons that  mob  action  Is  permissible  and 
Justified.  They  easily  become  tools  of  ex- 
tremists, who  are  often  educated  persons  and 
should  know  better.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
of  California,  says  the  riots  actually  were 
Instigated  by  organized  gangs. 

The  responsibility  now  rests  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  and  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  as  well  as  mayors  of  all  cities, 
to  make  clear  again  and  again  to  the  people 
who  do  not  understand  such  things  that  the 
right  to  demonstrate  does  not  mean  there  Is 
a  license  to  create  disorder  or  to  stimulate 
the  criminal  elements  who  loot  stores,  set 
fires  and  attrick  Innocent  bystanders. 

There  certainly  needs  to  be  a  moratorium 
on  all  kinds  of  street  demonstrations  until 
the  authorities  In  Government  can  restore 
law  and  order  while  at  the  same  time  tackling 
the  deeply  rooted  causes  of  unrest,  especially 
m  employment  and  education. 


Police  battled  the  angry  mob  up  and  down 
an  eight-block  stretch  of  Pulaski  Road  In  the 
Garfleld  Park  district.  The  rioters,  some  on 
rooftops,  hurled  missiles  out  of  the  darkness. 

LOOTING    ERUPTS 

Windows  in  scores  of  stores  were  smashed 
and  police  reported  much  looting. 

Last  nights  fighting  started  after  hun- 
dreds of  Negroes  came  to  the  scene  of  Thurs- 
day night's  disturbance  for  a  civil  rights 
demonstration.  The  fighting  erupted  Into  a 
full-scale  riot  after  Robert  Wiens.  25.  a  white 
policeman  on  his  way  to  work  in  civilian 
clothes,  was  attacked  and  slashed  by  a  group 
of  Negroes. 

A  mob  had  gathered  at  a  fire  station 
Thursday  night  after  a  20-year-old  woman 
was  accidentally  killed.  The  woman,  Dessie 
Mae  Williams,  was  crushed  by  a  falling  traffic 
sign  which  was  toppled  from  Its  moorings  by 
a  hook  and  ladder  fire  truck  responding  to  a 
false-alarm  fire.  Three  firemen  were  sus- 
pended. Seventeen  Negro  firemen  were  as- 
signed to  the  fire  station  In  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall further  demonstrations. 

Last  nlghfs  civil  rights  rally  was  In  pro- 
test of  the  Negro  woman's  death  and  alleged 
lack  of  integration   In  the  fire  department. 

But  Lawrence  Landry,  spokesman  for  a 
civil  rights  group,  ACT,  told  the  group  that 
"You  live  In  leaky  little  houses  Infested  by 
rats." 

Some  Negroes  in  the  crowd  began  chant- 
ing: "Revenge."  "Fight"  and  "Let's  kill 
'em." 

Suddenly,  about  200  Negroes  came  stream- 
ing down  the  street  after  Wiens. 

"I  was  driving  through  the  street  and  this 
guy  was  blocking  my  car,"  Wiens  said  be- 
fore being  taken  to  a  hospital.  "I  got  out 
and  chased  him."  The  burly  policeman's 
head  was  covered  with  blood. 

WHrrX    TOUTHS    BEATEN 

As  darkness  fell  more  than  500  persons 
milled  throughout  the  district.  Bottles  and 
bricks  flew  wildly.  Injuring  police  and  by- 
standers. Several  white  youths  passing 
through  the  area  were  assaulted  with  base- 
ball bats.  An  empty  police  squad  car  was 
overturned  and  set  on  fire. 

Windows  of  cars  driven  by  whites  were 
shattered  by  beer  bottles.  A  white  cab- 
driver,  dazed  and  bleeding,  stumbled  out  of 
his  car.  "All  I  want  Is  to  get  out  of  here," 
he  said. 

The  air  was  charged  with  shouts  of  "Watch 
It."  "Get  back."  Obscenities  shrieked 
against  police  and  whites  In  general,  and  the 
police,  ambulance,  and  fire  sirens  walled  con- 
stantly. 

The  firehouse  trucks,  answering  nine  false 
alarms,  were  also  pelted  with  bottles. 

At  midnight  the  rioting,  which  had  begun 
in  full  force  about  8:30  pm.,  was  still  out  of 
control.  Police  had  sealed  off  a  four-block 
section  of  Pulaski  Road,  but  new  looting  and 
bottle  throwing  broke  out  near  the  busy 
Elsenhower  Expressway. 

The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  McPolln.  a  Roman 
Catholic  police  chaplain,  described  last 
night's  fighting  with  police  the  worst  he  had 
seen  in  his  20  years'  experience. 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  14,  1965] 

Scores  Hurt  in  Violence  in  West  Side 
Chicago 

Chicago — Rioting  broke  out  for  the  second 
straight  night  In  a  West  Side  neighborhood 
last  nl?ht  with  about  150  policemen  en- 
gaged in  a  wild  battle  with  several  hundred 
Negroes. 

Police  reported  18  policemen  and  47  civil- 
ians, most  of  them  Negroes,  were  Injured  in 
the  brick  throwing  and  fighting.  Police  ar- 
rested 100  persons,  most  of  them  on  charges 
of  disorderly  conduct. 

Police  continued  to  patrol  the  district  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  and  the  situa- 
tion appeared  eased. 


THE  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CON- 
GRESS RECREATION  COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 

have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  Wildlife  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress. 

This  committee  met  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  here  in  Washington  in 
June  and  discussed  a  number  of  vital 
subjects  of  interest  to  sportsmen,  and  to 
all  Americans  who  use  the  outdoors  for 
recreation.  I  believe  the  views  of  this 
committee,  whose  members  come  from 
many  States  in  the  Union,  ranging  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast,  are  of  interest 
to  all  Americans,  and  place  the  complete 
committee  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Report  or  the  Committee  on  Recreation 
AND  Wildlife  at  the  52d  National  Con- 
vention or  the  National  Rivers  &  Har- 
bors Congress 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Richard 
H.  White,  Jr..  assistant  to  Congressman  Eo 
EDMONDSON,  of  Oklahoma,  as  the  Represent- 
ative was  detained  by  legislative  action. 

Cochalrman  Hodges.  Florida,  was  not  pres- 
ent to  assume  chairmanship. 

Motion  by  Coy.  Ohio,  seconded  by  Price, 
California;  approved,  electing  Leigh  E.  Elsen- 
hauser,  Ohio,  temporary  chairman. 

Thereupon  L.  Bennett  Coy,  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed acting  secretary. 

The  chairman  then  presented  In  order  the 
following  congressional  bills  for  comment, 
consideration  and/or  action  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

H.R.  5169:  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Motion  by  Volght.  Pennsylvania; 
second.  Sawyer.  New  Hampshire.  Unani- 
mously approved  and  encourage  acceleration 
of  project. 

H.R.  23:  Anadromous  fish.  Motion  by 
Critchfield.  Washington;  second  by  Swear- 
Ingen.  Texas.  Unanimously  approved  bill. 
Encourage  passage  thereof. 

H.R.  nil:  Coordinated  natural  resources 
planning  on  national  level. 

S.  21:  Companion  bill.  Motion,  Price. 
California;  second.  Volght.  Pennsylvania. 
Unanimously  approved,  recommend  passage. 
H.R.  3988:  Federal  water  pollution. 
S.  4:  Control  act  amendments.  Motion, 
Price,  California;  second.  Crltchfleld.  Wash- 
ington. Unanimously  endorse  principle 
contained  In  bills  but  neither  approved  as 
presently  constituted. 

S.  560:  Clean  Air  Act.  Motion.  Volght. 
Pennsylvania;  second.  Young.  Maine.  Unani- 
mously approve  tabling  recommendation  as 
subject  out  of  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 
HH.  5269:  Recreation  and  fish;  and 
S.  1229:  Wildlife  benefits.  Motion.  Price. 
California:  second.  Swearlngen.  Texas. 
Unanimously  endorse  theory  of  legislation 
In  this  field  but  not  this  specific  bill. 

S.  98:  Preservation  of  shoreline  areas. 
Motion.  Young.  Maine:  second.  Sawyer.  New 
Hampshire.  Unanimous  endorsement  and 
encourage  passage  and  accelerated  action. 

Swearlngen.  Texas.  Initiated  discussion  of 
State  participation  with  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation;  Ohio.  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia discuss  programs  of  those  States. 

Motion  by  Coy.  Ohio;  second  Swearlngen. 
Texas,  and  unanimously  approved  that — 

1.  National  office.  N.R.  &  H.  Congress  to 
provide  promptly  copy  of  minutes  of  this 
meeting  to  all  participants  as  listed  later  in 
these  minutes. 

2.  Participants  are  to  be  polled  concerning 
agenda  for  next  year's  (1966)   meeting. 

3.  Copies  of  agenda  for  next  year's  (1966) 
agenda  to  be  mailed  to  all  participants  of 
this  meeting. 

Central  Arizona  project  and  other  western 
regional  projects  were  discussed  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Price.  California;  second  by  Critch- 
field.  Washington,   committee   unanimously 
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endorsed  consideration  and,  where  prac- 
ticable. Inclusion  of  recreation  and  wildlife 
features  In  studies  leading  to  development 
of  above  projects. 

Motion  by  Frost.  Ohio,  second  by  Crltch- 
fleld, Washington,  unanimously  approved  to 
encourage  review  of  funding  of  Small  Boat 
Harbors  of  Refuge  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Bureau  of  Budget  to  eliminate  In- 
consistencies in  administration. 

The  following  individuals,  representing 
their  several  States,  participated : 

Leigh  E.  Elsenhauer,  delegate,  Ohio. 

Reg  Price,  delegate,  California. 

Col.  Donald  A.  Young,  delegate,  Maine. 

Carroll  Swearlngen,  delegate,  Texas. 

E.  L.  Bussey,  delegate,  Pennsylvania, 

F.  J.  Jeffers,  delegate,  Maryland. 
Valeln  A.  Glsclair,  delegate.  Louisiana. 
Wllmer  J.  Michel,  delegate,  Louisiana. 
Etorothy  H.  Veon,  delegate,  Pennsylvania. 
Robert   C.    Sawyer,    delegate.    New    Hamp- 
shire. 

J.  Ray  Heath,  delegate,  Washington. 

Larry  Hall,  delegate,  Washington. 

C.  Triiett  Smith,  delegate,  Texas. 

Otto  Wettsteln,  III,  delegate,  Florida. 

Victor  R.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  delegate,  Texas. 

W.  Swearlngen,  delegate,  Texas. 

E.  R.  Dleckmann,  delegate,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Groth,  delegate,  Ohio. 

L.  Bennett  Coy,  delegate.  Ohio. 

Hays  Arnold,  delegate.  Georgia. 

Chester  A.  May.  Jr.,  delegate,  Georgia. 

S  L.  Frost,  delegate,  Ohio. 

Ney  C.  Landrum,  delegate,  Florida. 

Wm.  Volght.  Jr..  delegate.  Pennsylvania. 

P.  T.  Lagrone.  delegate.  Mississippi. 

B.  M.  Davis,  advisory  committee.  Alabama. 

C.  R.  Gutermuth.  delegate,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meet- 
ing was.  on  motion,  adjourned. 

Leigh  E.  Eisenhauer, 

Acting  Chairman. 
L.  Bennett  Coy. 

Acting  Secretary. 


Now  that  this  first  vital  step  has  been 
taken,  I  strongly  urge  the  President  to 
continue  to  strengthen  the  U.N.,  by  giv- 
ing it  this  opportunity  to  secure  and  pre- 
serve peace  in  southeast  Asia. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BANK  MERGER 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
is  currently  conducting  hearings  on  the 
bank  merger  bill,  S.  1698,  which  is  iden- 
tical to  my  bill,>H.R.  9457. 

The  Meridery  Conn..  Journal  in  its  edi- 
tion of  August  11,  1965,  carried  an  edi- 
torial which  points  up  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  in  removing  the  threat 
which  has  hung  over  merged  banks  as  a 
hazard  to  the  banks  themselves,  to  their 
investors,  to  their  customers  and,  partic- 
ularly, to  thousands  of  depositors  in  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  I  believe  this  edi- 
torial should  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  this  article  for  the 
Record  : 


INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  let- 
ter of  July  24,  I  urged  the  President  to 
direct  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  call  upon  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  dispatch  an  international  peace- 
keeping force  to  South  Vietnam,  to  patrol 
the  borders  of  that  beleaguered  nation, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  materiel.  The  force  could  also  se- 
cure areas  of  relative  safety,  where  the 
civilian  population  might  find  refuge  and 
succor  from  the  scourge  of  war. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bar- 
riers which  barred  our  taking  this  path 
to  peace  were  lowered  yesterday  by  the 
new  policy  announced  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg.  For,  in  stating  that  we  would 
not  insist  upon  the  application  of  article 
19,  we  made  possible  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  the  U.N.,  and  at  the  same  time, 
reaffirmed  the  clear  legal  right  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  by 
dispatching  peacekeeping  forces.  This 
was  the  essence  of  the  controversy,  and 
on  this  point  we  stood  firm. 


[From  the  Merlden  Journal,  Aug.  11,  1965] 
Bank  Merger  Legislation 

Hearings  are  scheduled  to  start  today  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  a  Senate-passed  bill  (S.  1698)  af- 
fecting bank  mergers.  H.R.  9457,  a  compan- 
ion measure  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  John  S.  Monagan  of  the  Fifth 
District,  will  also  be  heard  by  the  conunlttee 
headed  by  Representative  Wright   Patman. 

Bankers  throughout  the  country  are  much 
Interested  In  the  proposed  legislation.  Its 
passage  would  expedite  five  big  bank  merg- 
ers, and  would  relieve  the  anxiety  of  banks 
which  have  merged  since  1950 — 2,200  of 
them,  with  assets  totaling  more  than  $15 
billion. 

Federal  courts,  in  several  cases  between 
1962  and  1965  have  held  certain  mergers 
consummated  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  to  be  In  violation  of  antitrust 
laws. 

The  statute  of  1960  gave  Jurisdiction  over 
bank  mergers  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  newly  created  bank 
operated  under  a  State  or  a  national  charter. 
It  was  generally  understood  to  exempt  bank 
mergers  from  antitrust  laws.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  then  Senator,  said  In  1960  that  the 
bill  provided  for  "a  thorough  review  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  bank  supervisory  agency" 
and  felt  that  it  offered  adequate  protection 
to  all  interests  Involved,  including  those  of 
the  public. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  up  bank 
mergers  under  both  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Sherman  Act.  Banks  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Lexington,  Ky..  Chicago.  111.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  are  the  five 
affected. 

The  pending  legislation  would  relieve 
these  banks  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Chairman  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee     sponsored     the    measure     that 


cleared  the  Senate  by  voice  vote.  A  clause  of 
the  bill  extends  antitrust  exemption  to  "any 
merger  •  •  •  which  was  consummated  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  amendment"  under 
proper  regulatory  approval,  Federal  or  State, 
so  long  as  the  merged  bank  has  not  been 
divided. 

The^  Supreme  Court  decisions  threaten 
equally  all  other  approved  mergers  since 
1950.  Other  suits  could  be  brought  now  or 
in  the  future  by  the  Justice  Department. 
At  present,  all  the  merged  banks  have  rea- 
son to  fear  that  their  structures  will  be 
broken  up. 

Representative  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  has  strongly  opposed  all 
efforts  to  give  immvmity  to  the  banking  com- 
munity from  antitrust  prosecutions.  But  26 
of  the  33  members  of  his  committee  have 
asked  for  hearings  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Patman  has  promised  to  give  It  "a 
square  deal." 

There  now  seems  to  be  an  excellent  chance 
for  passage  of  relieving  legislation  by  the 
House  during  the  current  session.  The 
hopes  of  bankers  have  been  renewed.  The 
threat  which  has  hung  over  them  so  long  Is 
also  a  threat  to  investors  in  merged  banks 
and  to  their  customers.  In  some  cases,  the 
separation  of  merged  banks  could  be  ruinous, 
and  the  losses  would  fall  heavily  In  many 
quarters,  giving  a  serious  setback  to  the 
economy. 

UNITED  STATES  YIELDS  IN  U.N, 

DUES  DEADLOCK 
Mr.    GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the    gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 
FiNo]  in  his  denunciation  of  the  capitu- 
lation by  the  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  on  yesterday.    It  was  a 
sad  and  sorry  day  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  Arthur  Goldberg  abjectly 
surrendered  the  previous  position  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Commvmlsts  and 
others. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Soviet  delegate. 
Platon  D.  Morozov,  promptly  and  arro- 
gantly told  the  United  States  that  this 
would  in  no  way  constitute  a  settlement 
of  the  issue.  He  said  that  for  one  group, 
meaning  the  United  States,  to  reverse  it- 
self was  not  enough,  that  there  must  be 
additional  and  firm  guarantees  that  no 
further  effort  will  be  made  to  collect  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  Commvmist 
countries  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  yesterday 
was  a  sad  and  sorry  day  in  the  history 
of  this  country  for  it  marked  an  ignoble 
surrender  on  the  part  of  President  John- 
son from  the  previous  position  of  the 
United  States,  backed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  that  the  Commu- 
nists either  pay  their  legal  obligations  to 
the  U.N.  or  get  out  as  the  charter  of  that 
organization  provides. 

American  troops,  manning  the  battle- 
lines  in  Vietnam,  are  expected  to  have 
the  courage  to  hold  their  positions 
against  the  Communists.  No  less  should 
be  expected  of  President  Johnson  and 
Goldberg,  his  emissary  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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XJNITED  STATES  BLACKMAILED  BY 
THREAT  OP  SOVIET  WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM  U.N. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  3  years  ago  I  tried  to  condition 
the  $100  million  U.S.  loan  to  the  United 
Nations  upon  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  International  Court's 
decision  which,  in  effect,  said  that  peace- 
keeping operations  were  expenses  of  the 
U.N.  and  subject  to  article  19  of  the 
charter. 

The  amendment  I  then  proposed  was 
defeated  largely  upon  assurances  that 
the  General  Assembly  would  unquestion- 
ably act  to  implement  the  Court's  deci- 
sion and  that  my  amendment  would 
hamper,  rather  than  help,  that  action. 
How  Incredibly  naive  we  were.  We  lost 
our  chance  to  act  like  a  nation  of  men; 
we  lost  our  chance  to  show  our  determi- 
nation that  the  charter  must  be  upheld. 
So  now,  we  have  been  blackmailed.  We 
have  been  blackmailed  by  the  threat  of 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  U.N.  if  arti- 
cle 19  were  applied.  We  have  been  black- 
mailed into  a  public  repudiation  of  the 
charter  itself. 

How  sad — how  tragic — that  the  first 
act  of  our  new  U.N.  Ambassador — a  for- 
mer Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
should  be  to  announce  that  this  Nation 
would  no  longer  fight  to  uphold  the  U.N. 
Charter,  that  it  would  no  longer  fight  to 
uphold  the  rule  of  law,  that  it  would,  in 
fact,  feel  free  to  break  that  law  itself  if 
the  occasion  demands. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  was  a  tragic  day  for  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  stronger  to- 
day. It  is  weaker.  It  is  weaker  because 
the  charter  has  been  shown  to  be  mean- 
ingless in  the  face  of  blackmail.  It  is 
weaker  because  peacekeeping  operations 
will  be  impossible  to  finance.  It  is 
weaker  because  it  has  no  means  to  en- 
force its  assessments ;  it  has  no  means  to 
finance  itself. 

And  this  Nation?  We  are  less  re- 
spected in  the  world  tpday.  We  have 
'  sold  a  principle  down  the  river.  We  have 
done  harm  to  the  rule  of  law  by  consent- 
ing to  the  repudiation  of  a  law.  We  have 
given  encouragement  to  those  who  show 
their  contempt  for  the  law.  In  Vietnam, 
American  lives  are  being  given  daily  for 
the  principle  of  freedom.  In  the  United 
Nations,  we  did  not  even  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  for  the  principle  without 
which  freedom  is  impossible — adherence 
to  the  law. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
clean  bill  on  the  minimum  wage  was 
today  introduced  and  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  tomorrow. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  1-hour  special  order  a  week  from 
Wednesday  in  order  that  all  Members 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  such 
questions  as  they  may  have  on  this  leg- 
islation and  in  the  meantime  I  will  mail 
to  every  Member  the  so-called  blue 
sheet  in  order  that  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  may  be  made  known  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
expedite  the  debate  on  the  bill  and  pro- 
mote better  understanding  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

PERMITTING  SURPLUS  MATERIALS 
FROM  STOCKPILE  TO  BE  OF- 
FERED TO  EDUCATION  AND 
HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS  BEFORE 
PUBLIC  SALE 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  offering  of  surplus  materials 
from  the  Federal  stockpile  to  educational 
and  health  institutions  before  they  are 
offered  for  public  sale. 

This  will  put  these  surplus  materials 
in  the  same  category  as  Federal  furni- 
ture and  other  equipment  that  is  made 
available  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  this  type  of  institution. 

An  experimental  program  was  carried 
on  in  Massachusetts  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  mercury.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
flasks  were  made  available  to  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals 
with  great  success.  The  program  re- 
sulted in  a  saving  of  $5.89  per  pound  in 
health  and  education  budgets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  research  and  scien- 
tific education  at  very  little  cost.  The 
success  of  the  preliminary  distributions 
indicates  that  we  should  make  this  offer- 
ing mandatory. 


AUTHORIZING  GAO  TO  AUDIT  THE 
EXCHANGE     STABILIZATION     FUND 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day. August  16.  1965.  I  introduced  H.R. 
10474.  which  will  authorize  the  General 


Accounting  OflBce  to  audit  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fimd. 

Section  10  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934,  title  31.  United  States  Code,  section 
822a.  authorized  the  establishment  in  the 
Treasury  of  a  stabilization  fund  to  be 
operated  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  the  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar.  The  net  worth  of  the  fund 
as  reported  at  June  30,  1964,  totaled 
$355.2  million.  Decisions  of  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  the  use  of  the  fund  are 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  other  oflBcer 
of  the  United  States  and  the  fund  is  not 
subject  to  an  independent  audit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
made  a  broad  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  "purposes  of  stabilizing  the 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar."  In  fur- 
therance of  the  interpretation,  the 
Treasury  has  used  this  broad  authority 
to  finance  activities  from  the  fund,  some 
of  which  are  only  slightly  related  to  the 
stabilization  of  the  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar.  Such  activities,  not  now  sub- 
ject to  the  traditional  budgetary,  appro- 
priation, and  audit  processes,  embrace 
the  functions  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Intei-national  Affairs,  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control,  and  the  OflBce 
of  International  Tax  Affairs,  along  with 
elements  of  the  Office  of  General  Counsel 
and  the  Office  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices. Some  of  these  activities  were  not 
in  existence  and  possibly  not  contem- 
plated when  the  fund  was  created  in 
1934.  In  fiscal  year  1964  expenses  total- 
ing $3.5  million  were  charged  to  the  fund. 

In  a  report  to  the  Congress  entitled. 
"Purchase  of  Residence  In  Tokyo  for 
Financial  Attache  From  Exchange  Sta- 
bilization Fund,"  dated  June  28,  1965. 
the  Comptroller  General  reported  that 
the  Treasury  Department  used  moneys 
from  the  fund  to  purchase  a  one-family 
residence  in  Tokyo  at  a  price  of  $150,000 
for  occupancy  by  the  financial  attache 
stationed  there.  Because  of  his  broad 
authority  under  section  10  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934.  the  Secretary  was 
able  to  purchase  the  property  without 
subjecting  his  proposal  to  the  scrutiny 
of  Congress  which  appoves  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  overseas  for  most  civil- 
ian agencies  through  Department  of 
State  appropriations. 

In  the  light  of  the  nature  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  decisions  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  fund  should  con- 
tinue to  be  final  and  conclusive.  How- 
ever. I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  fund  be  made  subject  to  an  in- 
dependent audit.  Particularly,  this  seenxs 
necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  activ- 
ities are  now  being  financed  by  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund  which  were 
not  in  existence  and  possibly  not  con- 
templated when  the  fund  was  created  or 
are  only  slightly  related  to  the  stabil- 
ization of  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  such  as  the  ref  erred-to  purchase  of 
the  residence  in  Tokyo. 

Since  the  fund  is  not  subject  to  the 
normal  budgetary  and  appropriation 
processes,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
audit  be  performed  by  the  General  Ac- 
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counting  Office  who  would  report  its 
findings  to  the  Congress.  This  would 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  whether  the  activities 
of  the  fund  are  being  carried  out  in  an 
efficient  and  economical  manner,  and 
whether  the  expenditures  incurred  are 
in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 

H.R.  10474  has  been  introduced  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation  and  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  prompt  action  will 
be  taken  on  the  matter. 


WIDNALL  INTRODUCES  $2  BILLION 
NATIONAL     WATER     RESOURCES 
TRUST  FUND  BILL 
Mr.  WATSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Widnall]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  H.R.  10510,  a  bill  to 
establish   a  National  Water   Resources 
Ti'UstFund. 

This  trust  fund  would  be  established 
in  the  Treasury  Department  and  would 
receive  its  revenue  from  the  net  seignior- 
age profits  on  all  coins  minted  under 
authority  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965, 
which  removed  or  reduced  the  silver 
content  in  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dol- 
lars. Seigniorage  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coins.  "Net  seigniorage" 
means  the  seigniorage  on  such  coins, 
less  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
incurred  in  the  minting  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  coins  as  are  authorized  by 
law  to  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  from 
seigniorage  profits. 

Under  present  law  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  will  create  a  massive  seigniorage 
profit  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  profit 
will  be  reflected  in  the  greatly  increased 
Treasury  receipts,  listed  in  the  Federal 
budget  as  "miscellaneous  Treasury  re- 
ceipts.'  During  the  floor  debate  on  the 
Coinage  Act,  Mr.  Brock,  of  Tennessee, 
tried  to  amend  the  bill  on  the  floor  so  as 
to  create  a  seigniorage  trust  fund  with 
receipts  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  This  floor  amendment  was  de- 
feated in  a  nonrecord  vote.  Neverthe- 
less the  Brock  amendment  for  the  first 
time  served  to  spotlight  public  attention 
on  a  little-noticed  aspect  of  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965  in  that  it  dramatized  the 
tremendous  profit  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  reducing  or 
eliminating  silver  in  our  coinage. 

Since  passage  of  the  Coinage  Act  the 
Nation  has  been  confronted  with  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  water  shortage. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
dispersed  emergency  study  teams  to  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what,  if 
anything,  can  be  done  to  avert  a  serious 
emergency  affecting  tens  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Moreover,  in  the 
past  2  months  the  Congress  has  passed 
and  the  President  has  signed  two  major 
bills  dealing  with  the  emergency  on  a 


nationwide  basis.  Despite  the  serious 
attention  this  crisis  has  been  given  by 
our  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials, 
one  fact  remains  clear:  Whatever  the 
ultimate  solution  may  be,  the  total  cost 
will  stagger  the  imagination.  We  have 
heard  proposed  plans  aimed  at  desalini- 
zation,  water  pollution  control,  leakage 
of  existing  supplies,  development  of  new 
underground  water  supplies,  transcon- 
tinental pipelines,  and  even  at  tapping 
abandoned  coal  mine  shafts.  Any  and 
all  of  these  possible  solutions,  however, 
eventually  will  collide  with  the  stark 
reality  of  multimillion  and  multibillion 
dollar  costs. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  suggests  no 
solutions.  It  does,  however,  suggest  the 
possibility  of  an  immediate  answer  to  at 
least  part  of  the  cost  for  alleviating  our 
national  water  shortage.  According  to 
testimony  submitted  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  seigniorage  profit  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
amount  to  approximately  $700  million. 
According  to  this  same  testimony,  the 
anticipated  coinage  production  the  fol- 
lowing year  will  be  approximately  double 
next  year's,  similarly  doubling  the  esti- 
mated seigniorage  profits  in  that  year. 
Thus,  within  the  next  2  fiscal  years  mis- 
cellaneous Treasury  receipts  resulting 
from  profits  on  the  new  coins  will  be 
approximately  $2  billion. 

I  am  suggesting  that  these  profits  be 
placed  in  a  newly  created  National  Wa- 
ter Resources  Trust  Fund.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  these  receipts  should 
be  permitted  to  be  reflected  in  the  next  2 
years'  budgets  as  greatly  inflated  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  legislation  for  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  silver  in  coinage  was  not 
to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, nor  was  the  congressional  intent 
aimed  at  creating  Treasury  revenues 
which  could  be  used  to  misrepresent  a 
small  deficit  in  next  year's  budget. 

If  the  American  people  are  expected  to 
accept  the  new  coins  they  should  not 
have  the  wool  pulled  over  their  eyes  by 
those  in  the  Federal  Establishment  who 
eagerly  await  the  opportunity  to  further 
juggle  the  Federal  budget.  Rather,  they 
should  have  clearly  labeled  for  them  any 
Government  profits  which  might  accrue 
as  a  result  of  the  new  coinage.  To  do 
otherwise  might  run  the  risk  of  creating 
public  resentment  and  suspicion  over  the 
clear-cut  need  for  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing silver  in  our  coins. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  creating 
such  a  trust  fund  in  this  manner.  The 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  devalued  the 
dollar,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of 
the  gold  held  by  the  Treasury.  This  act 
established  an  Exchange  Equalization 
Fund  to  which  was  appropriated  $2  bil- 
lion resulting  from  the  increased  value 
of  gold.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1945, 
Congress  authorized  that  $1.8  billion  be 
taken  from  the  Exchange  Equalization 
Fvmd  to  be  used  as  the  U.S.  subscription 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  It 
is  purely  coincidental,  and  somewhat 
ironical,  that  in  both  cases  the  amount 
involved  was  approximately  $2  billion. 
If  the  receipts  to  the  Treasury  resulting 


from  devaluation  of  the  dollar  could  be 
used  for  U.S.  subscription  to  an  interna- 
tional project.  I  see  no  reason  why  sei- 
gniorage profits  resulting  from  the  new 
coins  cannot  now  be  used  for  alleviating 
one  of  our  most  pressing  domestic 
problems. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  avoids  spelling  out 
in  any  detail  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  receipts  into  the  National  Re- 
sources Trust  Fund  v/ould  be  allocated. 
This  is  a  job  for  the  experts  and  one  that 
cannot  be  answered  definitively  at  the 
present  timl. 

The  specific  use  or  uses  to  which  this 
fund  would  be  put  in  later  years  would 
be  left  up  to  the  future  authorizations 
and  appropriations  of  the  Congress, 
based  upon  and  closely  associated  with 
the  several  other  programs  already  in 
operation. 

However,  if  enacted.  I  would  assume 
that  the  newly  created  Water  Resoiu'ces 
Council  in  the  Office  of  the  President 
would  be  helpful  in  presenting  to  the  ap- 
propriate  committees   of   Congress   the 
order  of  priorities  to  which  these  funds 
could  be  directed  in  the  coming  years. 
The  Water  Resources  Council,  made  up 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior.  Agricul- 
ture, Army.  HEW  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing, on  a  continuing  basis,  the  adequacy 
of  water  supplies,  as  well  as  establishing 
comprehensive  regional  and  river  proj- 
ects.    In  addition,  just  last  week   the 
President  signed  into  law  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  spend 
$220   million  during  the  next  6  fiscal 
years  for  the   saline  water  conversion 
program.    Moreover,  the  Congress  pres- 
ently has  in  conference  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1962  which  would  have  a  direct 
relationship  with  any  programs  financed 
from  receipts  held  in  a  National  Water 
Resources  Trust  Fund. 

In  short,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  is 
aimed  at  creating  and  earmarking  rev- 
enue for  water  resources  development. 
We  are  a  nation  with  the  technological 
ability  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  with- 
in the  next  few  years.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  the  technological 
ability  to  solve  our  Nation's  water  prob- 
lems. A  far  more  bedeviling  problem  for 
the  Congress,  however,  will  be  to  find  the 
source  of  revenue  without  which  all  of 
the  proposed  solutions  will  remain  as 
little  more  than  dusty  blueprints.  My 
bill  is  directed  to  this  end. 


FOGGY  THINKING  AT  FOGGY 
BOTTOM 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsh  a]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  of  the  Members  are  not  aware 
that  a  consular  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  was  signed  at 
Moscow  on  June  1,  1965,  providing  for 
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the  regulation  of  the  consular  affairs  of 
each  country  in  the  territory  of  the  oth- 
er and  further  providing  for  complete 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  all  crim- 
inal violations  by  employees  and  con- 
sular officials.  Unfortunately,  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  Department 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
recommended  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent.  As  yet,  the  Senate 
has  not  acted  on  this  recommendation 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  urgmg 
that  they  in  turn  alert  their  constituents 
so  that  the  constituents  may  voice  their 
objections  to  the  Senate— for  in  this  way, 
and  this  way  only— can  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  be  prohibited. 

This  consular  convention  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  preposterous  mistakes  that 
has  yet  been  advocated  by  the  State  De- 
partment. This  is  another  dangerous 
error  in  a  long  list  of  miscalculations  of 
Russian  intentions  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  only  an  aroused  American 
public  can  stop  Senate  ratification  of 
this  treaty.  The  treaty  signed  in  1964 
by  Russia  would  allow  Russia  and  other 
Communist  nations  to  expand  consular 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  to  staff 
them  with  intelligence  agents  and  other 
operatives  who  would  be  immune  from 
prosecution  in  the  United  States  for  es- 
pionage or  other  criminal  violations. 
This  convention  is  the  first  to  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  party  which 
provided  for  unlimited  exemption  from 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  consular  per- 
sonnel, and  provides  the  basis  for  a  na- 
tionwide Communist  spy  and  subversion 
ring  with  protection  from  prosecution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
warned  that  such  an  agreement  was  a 
"cherished  goal  of  Soviet  intelligence 
sei-vices."     He  said: 

None  but  the  most  naive  and  totally  mis- 
informed would  doubt  but  that  the  Com- 
munists will  take  full  advanUge  of  such  a 
treaty  to  expand  their  espionage  and  sub- 
version activities  In  this  country  under  the 
cloak  of  protection  provided  by  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  clear  indication 
of  the  foggy  thinking  at  Foggy  Bottom 
and  is  a  prime  example  of  why  the 
American  public  has  little  faith  in  the 
activities  of  our  State  Department. 


somewhat  numb  at  the  events  I  wit- 
nessed in  Los  Angeles  last  weekend. 

Last  night  on  ABC-TV.  on  the  "Night 
Life"  program,  Les  Crane  talked  by  tele- 
phone with  Dick  Gregory,  the  noted 
comedian.  Mr.  Gregory,  you  may  recall, 
was  at  the  scene  of  the  rioting,  and  was 
wounded  a  few  nights  ago.  His  remarks, 
I  think,  merit  some  attention. 

Mr.  Gregory  first  compared  the  situa- 
tion to  a  hurricane — if  you  were  not 
there,  you  just  could  not  fully  appreci- 
ate it.  and  in  this  I  wholly  concur.  He 
further  commented  that  if  such  an  out- 
break occurred  in  a  foreign  land,  we 
would  know  precisely  how  to  control  and 
handle  the  matter.  And  then  he  re- 
called that  when  Russia  put  up  the  first 
Sputnik,  we  lost  no  time  in  accepting 
the  challenge  of  the  space  race,  and  im- 
mediately hired,  with  little  thought  for 
cost,  the  very  best  brainpower  and 
technicians  available  to  speed  our  efforts 
toward  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 
Mr.  Gregory  suggested  that  very  same 
effort  and  disregard  for  expense  be  di- 
rected toward  solving  the  question  of 
v/hy  these  riots  occurred  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  toward  correcting  the  reasons  when 
they  are  determined.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  the  answers  right  now.  But  I 
do  believe  Mr.  Gregory's  suggestion 
merits  some  attention  by  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  some  further 
thought  and  study  to  this  idea  with  a 
view  to  making  some  pertinent  recom- 
mendations in  this  area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
is  recocrnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
is  proper  to  do  so,  may  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana who  has  a  special  order  to  address 
the  House  today  be  recognized  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  LOS  ANGELES  RIOTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  which  has  existed  in  Los 
Angeles  these  past  few  days  has  dis- 
tressed and  saddened  us  all.  whether 
representing  a  congressional  district  in 
or  near  the  so-called  Watts  area,  as  I 
do,  or  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Distressed  and  saddened  are  scarcely 
adequate  to  describe  my  own  feelings, 
and  frankly.  I  must  confess  I  am  still 


FOURTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  early  1961  gave 
voice  to  the  most  ambitious  and  most  no- 
ble program  of  regional  development 
ever  undertaken  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  was  on  March  13.  1961,  to  the 
assembled  Ambassadors  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations  that  President  Kennedy 
enunciated  a  bold  and  far  reaching — and 
at  the  same  time,  hardheaded — social 
and  economic  program  by  which  the  peo- 
ples of  this  hemisphere  could  realize 
the  benefits  of  their  rising  expectation. 
Five  months  later  representatives  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  signed 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  formally 
launched. 

It  is  this  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
launching  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which  we  commend  today.  President 
Kennedy's  sweeping  vision  to  strengthen 


hemispheric  unity  and  provide  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America,  through  self-help, 
with  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  living 
standards,  has  been  carried  forward  with 
energy  and  imagination  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  progressive  leaders, 
both  public  and  private,  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

There  are  those  who  say,  after  4  years 
of  the  Alliance,  that  the  high  flown  words 
which  launched  this  program  were  too 
ambitious,  too  visionary,  and  that  the 
advances     which     could     possibly     be 
achieved  in  the  1960's  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  proposed  goals.    But  clear  call  to 
action,  galvanized  by  noble  words,  was 
needed  to  initiate  concrete  beginnings 
for  the  Alliance.     The  fact  is  that  the 
Alliance  program  has  realized  progress 
in  its  first  4  years  of  life;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  the  next  4  years,  we  will 
see  an  even  greater  measure  of  advances. 
As  my  fellow  colleagues  know,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram— it  asks  much  of  the  leaders  and 
the  peoples  of  the  American  nations  to 
the  south.     It  demands  of  them  social 
and  economic  sacrifices  in  the  form  of 
Investment,    tax    reform,    land    reform, 
price  stabilization,  and  other  areas — and 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
start  of  these  necessary  reforms  is  fully 
discernible  on  this  fourth  anniversary. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  this  massive 
joint  effort  to  continue,  not  just  through 
the  sixties  because  this  decade  will  wit- 
ness only  the  first  step  in  a  long  journey, 
but  rather  for  many  decades  beyond.   We 
must  be  prepared  for  a  sustained  effort 
In  order  to  overcome  the  deprivations  of 
500  years  of  history. 

Particularly  in  this  hemisphere,  where 
there  is  great  disparity  between  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  other  American 
nations,  this  unfulfilled  task  presents  us 
with  a  tremendous  challenge.  The  ob- 
stacles are  herculean,  but  so  Is  our  col- 
lective will,  our  ingenuity,  our  energy, 
our  determination — of  this,  I  am  confi- 
dent. Progress  we  are  making,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  realization  of 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  Is  the  best  ave- 
nue to  bring  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility to  all  of  the  American  countries, 
and  to  stem  the  efforts  of  communism  to 
seize  control  of  more  nations  In  our 
hemisphere,  and  subjugate  their  peoples. 
Communism  will  gain  no  more  foothold 
in  this  hemisphere,  if  we  maintain  our 
sustained  drive  and  our  unity  of  purpose. 
The  Alliance  offers  the  best  means  for 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  attain, 
by  peaceful  evolution,  their  rising  ex- 
pectations. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  a  fine  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
17,  1965.  commending  the  progress  made 
by  the  Alliance  program  in  its  first  4 
years  of  operation.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

The  Alianza's  Fourth 

Four  years  ago  today,  19  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  signed  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  which  created  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  Is  an  appropriate 
day  for  taking  stock  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished during  those  4  years. 


August  17,  1965 
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The  birth  of  the  Alliance  marked  an  his- 
toric turning  point  In  U.S.  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  Prior  to  Punta  del  Este.  that 
policy  was  guided  by  the  slogan  of  "trade, 
not  aid":  it  was  a  policy  that  relied  on  large- 
scale  private  Investment  and  the  growth  of 
International  trade  to  supply  the  vital  cat- 
alyst for  sustained  economic  growth.  But 
that  policy  was  far  too  passive  for  a  world 
torn  by  political  instability  and  ferlous  com- 
petition between  rival  ideologies.  An  active 
policy,  one  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  In  Latin  America  through  a  working 
partnership  of  the  20  governments  was  the 
only  answer. 

After  4  years  of  experience,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  for  a  critic  to  point  out  the  cracks 
and  fissvires  in  the  house  that  has  been  built. 
It  can  be  charged,  and  with  some  Justice, 
that  the  rhetoric  employed  in  launching  the 
Allanza  gave  rise  to  expectations  that  could 
not  be  reasonably  fulfilled:  that  it  had  been 
difficult  to  push  programs  through  the 
bureaucratic  thicket  In  Washington;  that  the 
individual  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  more  interested  in  extracting  the  maxi- 
mum volume  of  aid  from  this  country  than 
In  drawing  up  pound  plans  or  coordinating 
their  efforts  with  other  recipient  countries. 
These  and  other  charges  are  not  without 
substance,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  very  real  accomplishments  of 
the  Allanza.  At  $12  billion,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Investment  In  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment is  running  50  percent  above  the 
target  level  established  by  the  Charter. 
U.S.  conmiitments  for  economic  assistance 
have  reached  $4.4  billion.  There  has  been 
some  progress — although  It  is  insufficient — 
In  achieving  monetary  and  fiscal  reform  in 
Latin  America.  And  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, the  machinery  has  been  established  for 
a  continuing  program  of  economic  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

What  of  the  future?  The  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance,  a  ministerial 
group  known  as  CIAP,  has  forwarded  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  recommendations  for  change 
to  President  Johnson.  Most  of  them  are  un- 
exceptionable.  U.S.  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  be  untied,  and  as  a  first 
step,  the  recipient  countries  might  be  per- 
mitted to  make  purchases  In  Latin  America, 
Canada  or  Japan,  transactions  not  likely  to 
weaken  markedly  this  country's  balance-of- 
payments  position.  Where  they  have  any 
likelihood  of  success,  this  country  should 
become  a  party  to  additional  commodity 
agreements  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  prices  of 
the  tropical  produce  on  which  Latin  America 
heavily  depends  for  foreign  exchange.  Land 
reform  and  other  programs  designed  to 
modernize  rtiral  life  In  Latin  America  are 
sorely  needed. 

The  proposal  for  preferential  tariffs,  how- 
ever circumscribed.  Is  thoroughly  objection- 
able. If  this  country,  in  \^olatlon  of  the 
principles  of  nondiscrimination,  were  to 
grant  the  Latin  American  countries  prefer- 
ential tariffs.  It  would  be  productive  of  little 
good.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles,  the  one 
class  of  products  for  which  Latin  America 
has  a  clear  advantage,  are  restricted  by  quo- 
tas. The  argument  that  Latin  America 
must  have  U.S.  tariff  preferences  because  the 
Euroi>eans  discriminate  against  her  in  favor 
of  their  former  African  dependencies  Is  a 
non  sequltur.  Latin  American  commodities 
are  hardly  affected  by  U.S.  tariffs,  and 
granting  her  preferences  would  do  nothing 
to  improve  access  to  the  European  markets. 
In  fact  It  might  slam  the  door  even  tighter. 
There  Is  a  story  which  Is  commended  to 
all  those  who  are  so  Impatient  or  naive  as  to 
believe  that  there  is  an  express  train  to  rapid 
economic  progress  in  Latin  America.  An 
admiring  American  guest  asked  his  titled 
British  host  to  tell  him  the  secret  of  his 
magnificent  lawns.  "It's  all  very  simple," 
replied  his   Lordship.     "You   must   prepare 


the  ground  with  great  care,  choose  the  right 
sort  of  seed  and  wait  a  hundred  years." 

It  will  not  require  a  century  to  uncover 
the  formula  for  sustained  economic  growth 
in  Latin  America,  but  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  long  haul,  one  in  which  progress 
is  reckoned  in  decades,  not  In  months  or 
years.  And  over  that  longer  haul  the 
Allanza  para  el  Progreso  must  be  constantly 
strengthened  by  the  infusions  of  fresh  talent 
and  new  ideas. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  Alliance 
is  the  vital  role  which  the  private  sector 
is  playing  in  advancing  this  extensive 
program.  This  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
in  our  country  and  in  the  nations  of 
Latin  America.  Specifically,  the  newly 
organized  Business  Council  for  Latin 
America  is  composed  of  leading  business- 
men, representing  major  American  com- 
panies and  Industries  with  extensive 
operations  in  Latin  America.  These 
business  leaders  in  our  country  are  join- 
ing with  private  enterprise  leaders  in  the 
other  American  nations  in  actively  sup- 
porting many  projects  under  the  Alliance 
program.  These  Business  Council  mem- 
bers, who  are  directed  by  the  able  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller,  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  also  are  working  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  other  Government  agencies  to  help 
make  the  Alliance  program  a  success. 
The  council  is  coordinating  the  views  of 
U.S.  business  and  their  members  partic- 
ipation in  the  Alliance. 

Further,  AID's  part  In  encouraging 
private  participation  In  the  Alliance  con- 
tinues to  achieve  headway  through  the 
partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  AID 
established  this  program  last  year,  so 
that  State  and  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, civic  clubs,  unions,  business  and 
professional  groups,  schools  and  individ- 
uals, can  work  directly  with  groups  of 
people  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  example  of  direct 
participation  in  the  Alliance  is  taking 
place  in  my  own  home  city  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  the  gateway  to  the  Amer- 
icas. I  refer  to  the  training  seminars 
being  provided  at  the  Inter-American 
Center  of  Loyola  University  for  some  150 
young,  potential  leaders  from  the  Re- 
publics of  Central  America.  The  univer- 
sity signed  a  contract  with  aid  to  pro- 
vide these  6-week  training  seminars  at 
its  Inter- American  Center,  under  the 
able  direction  and  guidance  of  Father 
Louis  Twomey,  S.J.,  and  his  staff. 
Loyola  has  been  assisted  in  offering  these 
seminars  by  some  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  Tulane  University;  of  Louisiana 
State  University;  and  of  Dillard  and 
Xavler  Universities. 

In  these  seminars,  the  young  leaders 
of  Central  America  consider  problems 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opment ;  and  of  techniques  to  solve  them 
through  group  action  and  effective  lead- 
ership. These  potential  Central  Amer- 
ican leaders  come  from  credit  unions 
and  cooperatives;  rural  communities: 
normal  schools;  universities,  and  polit- 
ical and  business  groups — in  short,  all 
sectors  of  society  in  Central  America. 
This  contract  between  a  university  in 
our  country  and  AID  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  our  Government's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide  leadership   training    for   potential 


leaders  In  the  developing  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

For  more  than  2  decades,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  organization  in  my  city  has  been 
the  prime  mover  In  fostering  good  will, 
trade,  and  private  investment  between 
the  nations  of  Latin  America,  and  New 
Orleans,  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley.  This  is  In- 
ternational House,  under  the  guidance 
today  of  Mr.  Paul  Fabry  as  managing 
director,  and  a  blue-ribbon  group  of  of- 
ficers from  business  and  industry  In  the 
New  Orleans  area.  Through  its  armual 
Pan-American  seminar,  which  brings  to- 
gether leading  editors  from  our  country 
with  those  from  Latin  America ;  through 
its  trade  and  industrial  promotion  trips 
to  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south; 
through  two-way  tourist  promotion  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  Latin  America,  In- 
ternational House  has  forged,  and  Is  con- 
tinuing to  forge  greater  trade  and  cul- 
tural exchange  between  our  country  and 
all  the  American  nations. 

The  trade  through  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  between  my  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  other  member  nations  of  the  Alli- 
ance is  tremendous  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 
At  this  time,  principal  obstacles  to  an 
expansion  of  this  trade  through  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  from  Latin  America  is 
the  lack  of  capital  and  the  lack  of  devel- 
opment In  those  neighboring  countries. 
When  more  capital  is  available,  through 
the  building  program  of  the  Alliance, 
and  greater  development,  both  agricul- 
turally and  industrially,  is  achieved,  then 
the  trade  between  my  city  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Latin  America  will  boom  to 
greater  heights  than  could  be  realized 
today.  For  this  reason,  and  for  many 
others,  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  vital  to  the  future  growth  and 
prosperity  of  my  city  of  New  Orleans,  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  all  the  low- 
er Mississippi  Valley.  As  I  pointed  out. 
International  House  has  been  a  great 
catalyst  in  this  growth  and  develop- 
ment through  the  years,  and  its  future 
Is  intertwined  with  that  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  now  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shoiQd 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  the  latest  pub- 
lication on  the  meaning  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently published  a  booklet,  "The  Alliance 
for  Progress — A  Hemispheric  Response 
to  a  Global  Threat."  This  booklet  rep- 
resents the  most  recent  endorsement  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This 
support  and  endorsement  by  such  an 
outstanding  civic  service  group  is  greatly 
appreciated  and  welcomed  by  those  of 
us  who  share  in  its  determination  to 
help  realize  the  objectives  and  goals  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  re- 
quest that  a  summary  of  the  booklet, 
"The  Alliance  for  Progress— A  Hemi- 
spheric Response  to  a  Global  Threat."  be 
printed  In  the  Record: 

There  are  In  Latin  America  common  bonds 
that  go  beyond   language,   culture,  historic 
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traditions,  t«mperament  and  religion.  The 
deepest  bond  Is  what  has  been  called  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations — the  uni- 
versal desire  for  a  better  life  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  it  is  attainable. 

The  formidable  task  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  essence  is  to  harmonize  the 
variegated  components  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations. 

It  remained  for  a  Latin  American  leader 
to  Issue  the  first  call  for  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  hemispheric  unity.  In  1825  Simon 
BoUvar,  liberator  of  much  of  South  America 
from  Spanish  rule,  invited  the  United  States 
and  other  American  Republics  to  a  congress 
In  Panama  to  discuss  problems  of  common 
Interest  to  the  hemisphere.  After  4  months 
of  sharp  debate  In  Congress,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  participate.  One  of  the 
delegates  died  en  route  and  the  other  started 
BO  late  that  he  gave  up  his  efforts  to  reach 
Panama.  The  Congress  of  Panama  was  a 
failure.  None  of  Its  recommendations  was 
ever  adopted  nor  of  its  projected  future 
meetings  ever  held.  But  the  concept  of 
Inter-American    cooperation    was    born. 

A  climax  to  the  long  and  gradual  develop- 
ments of  inter-American  relations  was 
reached  at  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  April  30,  1948, 
In  Bogota,  when  representatives  of  21  Amer- 
ican nations  signed  the  charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  This  treaty 
gave  a  political  structure  to  the  principles 
and  policies  which  had  been  taking  shape 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  conference  of 
Bogota  in  1948  was  a  turning  point,  for  It 
marked  a  degree  of  hemispheric  unity  which 
was  not  to  be  achieved  again  until  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  was  approved  more  than 
12  years  later. 

In  many  countries,  per  capita  Incomes 
remained  static,  and  the  socioeconomic 
aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  people — 
aroused  by  the  "revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations" that  was  taking  place  In  many  of 
the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world — 
remained  unfulfilled. 

With  Slno-Sovlet  aid  and  trade  missions 
penetrating  Latin  America  to  take  advan- 
tage of  deteriorating  political  and  economic 
conditions,  the  rection  became  a  critical 
arena  in  the  ideological  struc^gle  between 
East  and  West.  It  was  apparent  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  leaders  throughout  Latin 
America  that  a  broad  program  of  economic 
and  social  development  was  urgently 
needed. 

In  its  broadest  terms,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  set  out  to  vastly  increase  the 
real  incomes  of  the  Latin  American  peoples, 
and  to  widen  the  distribution  of  new  wealth 
within  each  country,  within  Latin  America 
as  a  region,  and  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  reach- 
ing for  these  goals,  the  program  must  rely 
heavily  on  successful  encouragement  and 
development  of  Latin  American  middle 
classes,  which  are  already  established  In 
severnl  countries. 

The  Alliance  for  ProRreas  is  the  most  am- 
bitious program  of  resjional  development  ever 
undertaken  in  this  hemisphere.  It  Involves 
a  unique  extent  of  formal  commitment  be- 
tween advanced  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

The  Alliance  faces  difficulties  not  encotin- 
tered  by  the  United  States  and  Europe  dur- 
ing the  execution  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
tiisk  is  not  one  of  repairing  war-torn  econ- 
omies, but  one  of  building  from  the  ground 
up  prosperous  economic  systems  that  will 
contribute  to  social  development. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  not  avowedly 
political  In  intent,  but  success  or  failure  In 
the  political  field  will  profoundly  influence 
stjclal  and  economic  development  In  the 
hemisphere. 


Agriculture  is  not  only  of  primary  Internal 
Importance  to  each  Latin  American  country. 
It  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  entire  region.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, earnings  from  agricultural  exports  are 
the  chief  source  of  the  foreign  excljange  so 
desperately  needed  to  pay  for  Impwrts  of 
capital  goods.  Agricultural  underdevelop- 
ment acts  as  a  force  of  inertia  Impeding  the 
growth  of  all  sectors  of  national  economies. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  and  Its  appended  resolutions  pay 
considerable  attention  both  to  the  general 
improvement  of  Latin  American  agriculture 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  world  commodity 
markets  through  Improved  commodity  agree- 
ments, better  export  facilities,  and  removal  of 
restrictive  trade  and  business  practices. 

In  Latin  America,  as  in  other  less-developed 
areas.  It  Is  Impossible  to  separate  the  eco- 
nomic from  the  social  aspects  of  develop- 
ment. Ill-housed,  poorly  educated,  and 
dlsease-rldden  farmers  and  workers  have 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  Incentive  to 
participate  responsibly  In  organized  politi- 
cal and  economic  life.  Therefore,  the  Alli- 
ance emphasizes  improvements  which  are 
other  than  strictly  economic  In  character. 

Education  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  of 
all  of  Latin  America's  social  needs.  The 
awareness  of  the  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  economic  development  prompted 
the  signers  of  the  charter  to  propose  a  long- 
range  educational  program  for  the  Alliance. 
Tlie  program  demands  eradication  of  adult 
Illiteracy,  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
teacher  training  and  school  construction  pro- 
grams, and  reform  of  higher  education. 

On  the  hemispheric  level,  the  Alliance  pins 
Its  hopes  Increasingly  on  regional  economic 
Integration.  By  providing  larger  markets 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  It  hopes  to 
accelerate  the  development  process  through 
industrial  specialization,  higher  productiv- 
ity, and  better  allocation  of  resources. 

The  Central  American  Common  Market  Is 
more  than  a  free  trade  area.  Like  the 
European  Common  Market,  It  Is  a  true  cus- 
toms union  which  will  eliminate  Internal 
trade  barriers  between  its  members  and 
establish  a  common  external  Import  tariff 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  during  a  specified 
transition  period.  In  addition.  It  Incorpo- 
rates provisions  of  an  earlier  agreement 
relating  to  Industrial  Integration,  under 
which  location,  capacity,  and  determination 
of  priorities  for  new  Industries  will  be 
decided  Jointly  by  the  signatory  nations. 

LAFTA  Is  similar  in  concept  to  most  other 
free  trade  areas,  such  as  the  European  Free 
Trade  Area  or  Outer  Seven.  The  LAFTA 
agreement  calls  for  elimination  of  internal 
trade  barriers  over  a  12-year  period,  but  per- 
mits mcmber-nptlons  to  set  individual  tariffs 
on  Imports  from  the  rest  of  the  word.  It  does 
not  anticipate  early  achievement  of  a  com- 
mon external  tariff — the  principal  character- 
istic of  a  common  market  or  customs  union. 
The  LAFTA  treaty  contains  the  usual  escape 
and  relief  clauses,  most-favored-natlon 
treatment,  plus  special  concessions  to  Its 
less-developed  members.  So  far  LAFTA  has 
closely  adhered  to  Its  schedule  of  tariff  re- 
ductions resulting  in  a  .significant  Increase  In 
Intra -regional  trade,  up  37  percent  during 
the  1961-63  period. 

Both  LAFTA  and  CACM  are  thus  strongly 
oriented  toward  the  Alliance  goal  of  diversi- 
fication through  regional  integration.  The 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  expressly  encour- 
ages closer  cooperation  between  the  two 
groups  and  between  them  and  remaining 
nonmember  countries.  Implicit  In  this  en- 
couragement Is  an  ultimate  single  Latin 
American  economic  bloc. 

The  early  misconception  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  Just  one  more  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  easily  led  to  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  United  States  and  to  a  danger- 
ous sense  of  complacency  In  Latin  America. 
The   fact   Is,   that   the  U.S.   contribution   to 


the  Alliance  in  terms  of  financial  assistance 
win  comprise  only  a  fraction  of  the  total — 
and  even  this  total  Is  small  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  effort  expected  from  the  Latin 
American  countries  In  nonflnanclal  terms. 

Thus,  the  United  States  plans  to  contrib- 
ute an  average  of  almost  four  times  as  much 
per  year  to  Latin  America  during  the  current 
decade  as  It  did  during  the  decade  and  a  half 
after  World  War  II. 

Compared  with  foreign  aid  activities  In 
other  areas,  however,  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Alliance  appears  In  a  different  light.  Eco- 
nomic aid  to  Europe  In  the  same  postwar 
period  amounted  to  over  $28  billion,  or  al- 
most $2  billion  per  year.  During  the  four 
Marshall  plan  years  1949-52,  U.S.  aid  to 
Europe  exceeded  $13  billion — more  than  the 
10-year  total  projected  for  the  Alliance. 
Latin  America's  relative  share  of  AID  funds 
has  more  than  quintupled  from  5.3  percent 
In  1960  to  27.3  percent  In  1964. 

Last  year  a  meeting  of  Western  business 
leaders  in  Paris  established  an  Interim  or- 
ganizing committee  for  a  new  Institution, 
the  Atlantic  Development  Group  for  Latin 
America  Investment  Company  (ADELA). 
The  first  and  critical  stage  In  establishing 
this  new  operation  has  already  been  success- 
fully completed.  The  creation  of  ADELA — 
proposed  by  U.S.  Senators  Jacob  Javits,  Re- 
publican, New  York,  and  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Democrat,  Minnesota.  In  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's  Con- 
ference in  1962 — closely  svipports  the  goal  of 
the  Alliance  Charter  in  seeking  to  enlist  the 
full  resources  of  private  enterprise  In  achiev- 
ing the  desired  high  goals  of  economic  and 
social  development. 

The  newly  lormed  business  Council  for 
Latin  America  (formerly  Business  Group  for 
Liitin  America)  composed  of  businessmen 
representing  major  U.S.  companies  and  busi- 
ness organizations  with  extensive  operations 
In  Latin  America,  has  been  actively  support- 
ing projects.  The  council  will  offer  the  bene- 
fit of  Its  members  experience  to  government 
agencies  active  in  the  Alliance.  David  Rocke- 
feller of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Is  chair- 
man. The  council's  purpose  Is  to  coordinate 
U.S.  business  views  and  participation  In  the 
Alliance.  In  it  are  merged  the  U.S.  Inter- 
American  Council,  the  Latin  American  In- 
formation Committee,  and  the  Latin  opera- 
tions of  the  Business  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Understanding. 

AID'S  program  to  encourage  private  par- 
ticipation In  the  Alliance  continues  to  make 
nouble  headway.  In  1964,  AID  Initiated 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  (Companeros  de 
la  Allanza)  program,  a  channel  through 
which  state  and  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
civic  clubs,  unions,  business  and  professional 
groups,  schools,  and  private  individuals  In 
the  United  States  may  work  directly  with 
groups  of  people  In  Latin  America  who  are 
striving  to  Improve  their  standard  of  living. 
Direct  participation  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  people  of  the  various 
Latin  American  countries  is  an  obviously  es- 
sential element  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance. 
The  statesmen  who  created  the  Alliance 
were  well  aware  of  the  contributions  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  to  be  made 
by  private  Investors,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign. They  also  understood  that  unstable 
economic  and  political  conditions  repel  such 
contributions. 

For  this  reason,  the  responsibilities  Im- 
posed on  the  Latin  American  countries  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  heavily  oriented 
toward  the  changes  in  economic  and  social 
structures  necessary  to  Improve  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  national  development  plans  called  for 
In  the  Alliance  are  the  basic  blueprints  for 
the  entire  program.  They  will  establish 
goals  for  Latin  America  over  the  next  10 
years  In  both  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, provide  estimates  of  the  external  and 
domestic    resources    needed,    and    serve    as 
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benchmarks  to  indicate  relative  success  or 
failure  of  the  Alliance. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  faced 
by  Latin  American  governments  Is  the  short- 
age of  trained  economists,  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  administrators — the  experts 
needed  to  draw  up  the  national  plans.  The 
.\illance  has  set  up  a  training  center  for 
development  experts  In  Santiago,  Chile,  to 
boost  the  output  for  local  consumption  in 
Latin  America. 

The  Latin  American  nations  recognized 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance  lay  with  themselves,  and 
that  no  outside  power,  no  International  In- 
stitution, could  bring  about  the  required 
transformations.  It  was  also  seen  that  the 
Alliance  was  multilateral  In  a  more  subtle 
sense,  In  that  within  the  Latin  American 
nations  there  exists  a  strong  impulse  to  work 
toward  new  approaches  for  development, 
such  as  Increased  economic  unity,  a  desire 
to  give  technical  and  economic  substance  to 
the  elements  of  a  common  history,  common 
tradition  and  common  culture  which  have 
been  the  region's  pride.  It  was  agreed  by  all 
the  participants  of  the  Alliance  that  the 
agencies  committed  to  assist  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can development  should  concert  their  efforts 
on  a  team  basis  If  the  demanding  programs 
were  to  succeed. 

It  was  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  the  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP.  after  Its  Spanish 
initials)  was  established  In  January  1964. 
The  committee  Is  an  eight-man  executive 
group  empowered  to  review  national  pro- 
grams and  recommend  allocation  of  external 
financing. 

A  subject  of  Increasing  concern  to  hemi- 
sphere economists  and  CIAP  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  national  markets.  The  concept  of 
developing  national  markets  stems  from 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  U.S.  representative  to 
CIAP,  who  suggest  that:  "the  central  prob- 
lem of  development  on  the  world  scene  Is 
not  the  gap  between  rich  nations  and  poor 
nations:  It  Is  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  parts  of  the  developing  nations  them- 
selves »  •  •  The  prices  paid  in  the  country- 
side for  manufactured  goods  in  these  devel- 
oping nations  are  too  high;  while  the  prices 
paid  by  cities  for  the  output  of  rural  areas 
and  the  total  resources  allocated  from  the 
cities  for  rural  development  are  too  low." 

Rampant  Inflation  strongly  discourages  the 
savings  necessary  to  Investment  In  produc- 
tive enterprise.  It  also  tends  to  force  exist- 
ing savings  Into  such  unproductive  channels 
as  hoarding,  land  speculation,  and  capital 
flight.  Two  steps  appear  necessary  to  combat 
Inflation:  (1)  Establishment  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  that  maintain  price  stability; 
(2)  creation  of  adequate  institutions  to  at- 
tract savings  Into  industry,  agriculture, 
housing  and  other  capital-starved  areas.  In 
just  4  years  Latin  American  nations  have 
made  Impressive  progress  in  reforming  their 
tax  systems.  What  was  once  largely  a 
neglected  question  has  since  become  a  cen- 
tral political  Issue  In  most  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  and  substantial  achieve- 
ments are  already  evident. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  and  complex 
of  Latin  America's  responsibilities  mentioned 
In  the  charter  Is  that  of  agricultural  reform. 
The  phrase  "land  reform"  means  many  things 
to  many  people.  Usually,  it  Implies  a  large- 
scale  expropriation  of  agricultural  land  for 
redistribution  to  landless  peasants,  a  concept 
which  bears  relationship  to  the  actual  needs 
of  only  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
As  long  as  the  concept  of  Indiscriminate 
expropriation  without  compensation  for 
purposes  of  political  control  Is  prevalent  In 
men's  minds,  the  Job  of  the  Alliance  will  be 
difficult. 

The  solution  to  Latin  America's  agricul- 
tural Ills  is  more  complex  than  distribution 


of  land  alone.  If  the  arable  land  of  some 
Latin  American  countries  were  divided 
among  Its  rural  population,  a  few  centers  In 
which  well-organized  agriculture  presently 
exists  would  no  longer  be  able  to  operate 
efficiently. 

One  basic  problem  Involves  the  peasant 
himself.  Since  he  is  often  Illiterate,  he  must 
first  be  taught  to  read.  Since  he  Is  usually 
unskilled,  he  must  be  taught  to  use  better 
tools,  fertilizers,  and  farming  methods.  Since 
he  is  poor,  he  will  need  credit  and  assistance 
In  marketing  his  products.  Since  he  is  fre- 
quently Isolated  he  must  have  Improved 
roads,  railroads,  storage,  and  distribution 
facilities.  Since  his  crops  are  subject  to  the 
same  droughts  and  diseases  that  farmers 
everywhere  must  deal  with,  he  will  have  to 
learn  to  vise  better  seeds,  Insecticides,  and 
Irrigation. 

To  meet  these  staggering  needs  many  new 
agrarian  reforms  laws  are  now  being  Imple- 
mented throughout  12  countries  In  Latin 
America.  These  laws  seek  a  dual  objective 
for  the  Alliance:  to  vastly  Increase  agricul- 
tural output  and  at  the  same  time  attain  a 
much  broader  distribution  of  landownershlp. 
The  very  stagnation  and  decay  which  are 
so  widespread  In  the  rural  areas  have  bred 
equally  or  more  explosive  situations  In  the 
Latin  American  cities.  Because  the  rural 
areas  are  blighted  with  Incredible  poverty 
and  social  stratifications  so  rigid  and  Impene- 
trable that  it  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  ascend 
a  social  scale  or  to  enlarge  meager  holdings 
by  acquiring  more  land,  the  lure  of  the  city 
has  become  Increasingly  irresistible.  While 
there  has  been  political  concern  over  peasant 
discontent  with  poor  agricultural  conditions, 
the  special  target  of  the  Cuban  propaganda 
offensive  has  been  the  steadily  increasing 
number  of  city  dwellers. 

That  future  economic  development  In 
Latin  America  will  be  planned  is  a  virtual 
certainty.  The  vital  questions  are  how?  and 
by  whom?  A  significant  footnote  to  last 
year's  visit  of  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  to  Latin  America  is  that  resulting 
requests  for  Increased  French  trade  and  aid 
are  being  met  with  offers  of  the  assistance 
France  Is  best  able  to  provide — technical 
help  In  development  planning.  Current 
French  economic  philosophy,  solidly  based 
on  the  private  enterprise  concept.  Is  never- 
theless more  government-directed  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  Latin  America's 
key  economic  development  planning  deci- 
sions is  whether  to  follow  the  lead  of  Wash- 
ington or  Paris. 

Various  attempts  to  weld  the  Hemisphere 
together  to  achieve  a  set  of  common  goals 
already  span  more  than  a  century.  The 
relative  success  or  failure  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  can  have  a  far-reaching  impact 
upon  future  generations  of  America,  North 
and  South. 

-nie  program  will  strongly  influence  devel- 
opments In  other  regions  of  the  world.  The 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  watching  La- 
tin America  with  great  Interest.  If  the  Al- 
liance proves  successful,  the  benefits  in  other 
less-developed  areas  could  be  greater  than 
the  effects  of  either  the  Marshall  plan  or  the 
European  Common  Market.  The  problems 
which  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
are  trying  to  overcome  are  more  similar  to 
those  In  Africa  and  Asia  than  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe  In  1948  and  1958. 

Recognizing  that  the  program  Is  still  far 
from  reaching  Its  ambitious  10-year  goals 
laid  down  In  the  charter  signed  at  Punta  del 
Este,  Alliance  officials  are  encouraged  that 
modest  progress  In  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  most  Latin  American  na- 
tions Is  beginning  to  become  evident. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  sign  Is  the 
stabilizing,  and  In  a  number  of  key  Instances 
upturn,  of  the  prices  and  "terms  of  trade" 
of  vital  Latin  American  conunodlty  exports, 
after  a  long  downward  slide  and  bad  years 


from  1960-63.     Terms  of  trade  climbed  an 
estimated  2  to  3  percent  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  trend  of  all  Is  a 
changing  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  Latin 
American  goverimients  toward  the  program 
Itself.  After  three  years  of  Alliance  efforts, 
a  growing  number  of  Latin  American  officials 
appear  to  recognize  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
self-help  reforms  and  Identifying  themselves 
and  their  countries  with  the  program. 

Alliance  leaders  point  with  satisfaction  to 
a  new  generation  of  Latin  American  public 
administrators  who  recognize  both  the  enor- 
mity of  the  area's  diverse  economic  and  so- 
cial problems,  and  the  hard  fact  that  prog- 
ress against  these  obstacles  requires  sound, 
though  often  unpopular  economic  ix>licles — 
and  that  there  are  no  easy  political  or  magic 
economic  solutions. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  stands  as  a  bold  program  cal- 
culated to  make  at  least  a  start  toward  the 
long-range  solutions  of  Latin  America's  di- 
verse problems  and  toward  assurance  of  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  the  least  understood  over- 
seas development  program  In  U.S.  history. 

The  Alliance  differs  from  any  aid  program 
of  the  past.  It  Is  not  a  unilateral  U.S.  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  a  grant  program.  It  Is  a 
combination  of  Instruments — to  be  employed 
for  at  least  10  years — In  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  minority  administrator,  a 
minority  contributor,  and  in  which  aid  Is 
contingent  on  major  Internal  reforms,  self- 
help,  and  development  planning  on  the  p>art 
of  Latin  American  nations. 

The  chamber  endorses  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  makes  contin- 
uous, specific  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing it  legislatively  and  administratively. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mailliard],  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
huysen]  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort 
to  help  other  nations  mount  an  effective 
development  effort  is  a  difficult  one,  the 
results  of  which  are  not  always  easy  to 
assess.  But  while  the  effort  we  are  em- 
barked on  is  indeed  complicated,  the  dol- 
lars which  we  have  contributed  to  help 
the  Latins  help  themselves  are  accom- 
plishing some  very  real  and  important 
things. 

Let  us  take  for  example  northeast 
Brazil.  This  is  one  of  the  poorest  areas  of 
Latin  America,  a  potential  breeding 
ground  for  Communist  subversive  effort. 

On  April  13,  1962,  the  United  States 
signed  a  2 -year  agreement  to  assist  in 
improving  the  living  standards  of  the  25 
million  people  in  this  area.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  provide  the  equivalent 
of  $143  million  for  projects  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  the  area.  As  a  resiilt, 
270  health  units  have  been  constructed 
or  renovated.  Water  supply  units  have 
been  constructed  or  are  under  construc- 
tion in  70  cities  and  towns.  In  73  other 
towns  electricity  generating  stations  and 
distribution  networks  have  been  built  or 
are  under  construction.    A  total  of  2,900 
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classrooms  and  24  teacher-training  and 
supervisory  centers  were  established. 
Road  programs  and  river  basin  develop- 
ment are  underway. 

Other  examples  can  be  noted. 
In  Ecuador  a  146-mile  all-weather 
highway  built  with  the  assistance  of  a 
S5.3-million  loan  now  connects  the  capi- 
tal city,  Quito,  with  the  coastal  city  of 
Quevedo.  Due  to  this  road,  which 
traverses  some  of  the  most  difficult 
mountain  terrain  in  the  world,  rich 
coastland  has  been  opened  up  to  set- 
tlers. 

In  Honduras,  the  first  stage  of  a 
hydroelectric  project,  which  will  triple 
Honduras'  electric  generating  capacity 
is  in  operation.  The  project  is  joint 
United  States,  World  Bank,  and  Hon- 
duras funded. 

Our  assistance  to  Latin  America  in- 
cludes not  only  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  capital  projects,  but  also  as- 
sistance in  the  building  of  institutions 
as  well. 

For  example,  Peru,  faced  with  chronic 
unemployment  in  depressed  regions  in 
the  south,  wanted  to  move  forward  as 
rap'dly  as  possible  with  a  program  of  in- 
dustrialization. To  assist  with  this  ef- 
fort, a  graduate  school  of  business  has 
been  opened  by  Stanford  University 
under  contract  with  AID.  With  as- 
sistance from  advisors  from  Stanford's 
Research  Institute,  Peru's  National  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Promotion  is  help- 
ing to  identify  promising  investment  op- 
portunities. 

In  Costa  Rica,  where,  as  in  so  many 
countries,  food  and  farming  account  for 
a  major  part  of  gross  output,  technical 
assistance  to  agriculture  is  essential. 
AID  advisers  are  working  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  tiie  University  of  Costa 
Rica.  To  dato.  considerable  progress  h£3 
been  made  by  two  AID-financed  ex- 
perimental stations  in  developing  agri- 
cultural credit  and  extension  services. 

These  illustrations  are  a  few  of  the 
results  of  our  contribution  to  the  Al- 
liance. It  is  a  contribution  which  is 
being  translated  into  tangible  gains, 
gains  which  have  a  meaning  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  within  Latin  America  who 
are  working  to  make  the  Alliance  suc- 
ceed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  look  today  at  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, where  it  has  come  and  where  it  is 
going,  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  stands  out  as  one  of  its  signal 
achievements.  This  experiment  in  co- 
operative endeavor  is  a  major  hemi- 
sphere beacon  pointing  the  way  to  what 
can  be  and  is  being  done  by  cooperation 
in  the  great  effort  pledged  at  Punta  del 
Este. 

No  single  aspect  of  the  Alliance  offers 
more  hope  for  the  successful  realiza- 
tion of  Its  many  goals  than  the  growing 
conviction  that  accelerated  economic  in- 
tegration on  a  regional  and  continental 
basis,  rather  than  traditional  national 
approaches  to  development,  can  help  to 
bring  about  self-sustained  economic  and 
industrial  growth  for  the  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  particularly  significant,  therefore, 
that  the  five  countries  of  Central  Amer- 


ica— Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  which  are  at 
a  considerably  earlier  stage  of  indus- 
trialization than  most  of  their  neighbors 
to  the  south,  have  banded  together  in  a 
bold  effort  to  improve  their  common  eco- 
nomic welfare  through  a  common  ve- 
hicle— the  Central  American  Common 
Market,  now  in  its  fifth  year. 

Relatively  small — the  combined  area 
of  the  five  republics  barely  exceeds  that 
of  California — and  with  marked  differ- 
ences in  size,  population,  and  geography, 
these  nations  share  a  common  colonial 
history,  an  agrarian  economy,  and  an 
earnest,  even  optimistic  desire  to  achieve 
a  better  life.  Ties  of  blood,  language, 
and  culture,  have  persuaded  most  of 
their  citizens  that  they  share  a  common 
destiny. 

As  stated  in  the  General  Treaty  on 
Central  American  Economic  Integration, 
entered  into  in  December  1960,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Common  Market  are 
effective  economic  measures  to  convert 
several  national  markets,  largely  agri- 
cultural, into  a  broader,  unified  economy 
with  some  industrial  activities  cfipable 
of  expanding  with  the  population.  The 
general  treaty  provided  for  immediate 
free  trade  within  Central  America  with 
the  exception  of  some  56  products  which 
are  expected  to  be  brought  into  free  trade 
by  June  1966.  As  contemplated,  under 
the  general  treaty,  a  treaty  unifying  in- 
dustrial incentives  has  been  signed,  and 
the  basis  for  an  eventual  customs  union 
has  been  approved.  Efforts  to  harmo- 
nize the  tax  laws  of  the  republics  have 
been  initiated. 

The  Central  American  Bank  for  Eco- 
nomic Integration — CABEI — the  main 
regional  financing  organ  of  the  Comjnon 
Market  established  in  May  of  1961,  is 
designed  to  promote  the  balanced  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  member 
countries  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  both 
private  and  public  sectors  in  insuring  an 
equitable  distribution  of  domestic  and 
foreign  funds  available  for  capital  in- 
vestment. With  paid-in  capital  of  S20 
million  by  member  coimtries  and  an- 
other $30  million  from  various  sources, 
including  IDE  and  AID,  by  March  1965 
CABEI  had  granted  credits  of  over  $34 
million,  mostly  in  the  private  sector.  To 
further  private  enterprise  and  initiative 
CABEI  set  up  last  spring  an  investment 
development  department  and  established 
a  permanent  committee  in  each  of  the 
member  countries  to  coordinate  nation- 
al development  plans,  evaluate  invest- 
ment proposals  and  opportunities,  and 
act  as  a  liaison  between  investors  and 
businessmen. 

At  a  White  House  ceremony  less  than 
3  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  signed 
an  agreement  under  which  AID  will  lend 
$35  million  to  CABEI  to  finance  projects 
in  the  public  sector,  including  new  roads 
and  communications,  electric  power 
grids,  industrial  parks,  grain  silos,  and 
marketing  facilities.  The  total  program 
will  cost  $42  million,  with  $7  million  con- 
tributed in  $1.4  million  shares  by  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Common  Market. 
AID'S  assistance  fulfills  a  pledge  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  the  Presidents  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama  at  a  meeting 
in  Costa  Rica  in  March  1963,  that  the 
United  States  would  participate  in  the 


Central  American  Fund  for  Economic 
Integration  and  work  with  its  Central 
American  neighbors  in  obtaining  other 
free  world  resources.  Applications  for 
loans  under  the  Fund  will  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  contribution  of  the 
project  to  regional  rather  than  national 
development. 

Addressing  their  Ambassadors  at  tlie 
signing  ceremony.  President  Johnson 
paid  this  high  tribute  to  the  Common 
Market  countries : 

They  have  In  a  series  of  acts  of  the  highest 
statesmanship,  enibarlced  upon  a  process  of 
integrating  their  economics,  which  is  one  of 
the  really  most  exciting  undertakings  of  our 
world  today. 

What  are  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Common  Market  and 
and  CABEI? 

Trade  between  the  partners,  which 
amounted  to  $20  million  in  1958,  rose  to 
$66  million  in  1963,  and  to  $105  million 
in  1964. 

Total  worldwide  Common  Market 
trade  estimates  for  last  year  show  a  20- 
percent  increase  for  both  exports  and 
imports  to  $700  and  $772  million,  respec- 
tively. Private  and  official  capital  in- 
flows covered  the  trade  gap. 

While  the  area's  export  trade  still  de- 
pends on  the  traditional  agricultural 
crops — coffee,  bananas,  cotton — good 
progress  is  being  made  in  diversification. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  91  loans 
CABEI  has  made  to  the  private  sector 
have  helped  to  establish  new  industries. 

A  coordinating  committee  for  market 
and  price  stability  has  been  established. 

A  major  goal  of  the  common  market  is , 
to    achieve    full    monetary    union    and' 
CABEI  is  already  settling  local  accounts 
in  the  area's  new  accounting  currency, 
the  Centroamerican  peso — at  par  with 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  growth  rate  in  Central  America 
was  6  percent  in  1964  and  indications  are 
good  that  this  annual  percentage  in- 
crease can  be  maintained.  This  increase 
on  a  per  capita  basis  has  exceeded  the  2.5 
percent  goal  set  by  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este. 

The  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket, with  4  years  of  solid  growth  behind 
it,  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  can  face  and  handle  with  increasing 
confidence  new  problems  as  they  arise. 
Tlie  achievement  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Common  Market  Is  undoubtedly  a 
landmark  in  the  progress  which  the  Al- 
liance has  made,  and  a  landmark  which 
should  serve  all  neighbors  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  well. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  meas- 
ure of  tenuous  and  hard  won  progress  is 
Interrupting  a  500-year  siesta  in  that 
sweeping  tilt  of  the  continent  below  the 
Rio  Grande. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  area  of  the 
world  means  more  to  our  future  than 
Latin  America.  No  other  area  is  as  crit- 
ically Indispensable  to  our  safety.  None 
other  beckons  quite  so  appeallngly  or 
promises  greater  financial  return  for  our 
investments.  None  other  buys  more  of 
our  total  manufactured  goods  or  pro- 
duces more  goods  for  our  own  market— 
and  there  is  no  other  wherein  the  poten- 
tial for  growth  could  mean  so  much  to 
our  own  future. 
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To  project  In  a  few  minutes  a  true 
image  of  this  land  of  200  million  people 
in  20  nations  would  be  almost  like  trying 
to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Brltannica  or  a  5 -minute  syn- 
opsis of  the  Texas  Almanac. 

There  is  no  more  a  typical  Latin  Amer- 
ican than  there  Is  a  typical  housewife  or 
a  typical  North  American  or  a  typical 
baseball  fan. 

It  is  a  land  of  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions. It  Is  the  Andes  where  com- 
merce travels  on  the  backs  of  llamas 
over  little  trails  at  10,000  feet  above  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  Panama  Canal 
where  the  commerce  of  the  world 
changes  oceans.  And  it  is  the  brooding 
jungles  of  the  Amazon  wiiere  swarms  of 
piranha  infest  the  rivers  and  commerce 
does  not  move  at  all. 

It  is  the  dazzling  modernity  of  Bra- 
.^ilia,  the  world's  most  ultramodern  capi- 
tal city;  and  It  Is  the  Darien  wilderness 
where  life  goes  on  among  the  Cuna  In- 
dians just  as  it  did  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  New  World.  It  is  the  thriv- 
ing thirst  for  educational  pre-eminence 
at  the  University  of  Mexico  City ;  and  It 
is  the  little  adobe  one-room  school  in 
the  back  country  of  Guatemala.  It  Is 
the  hacienda  and  the  hovel,  the  grandee 
and  the  peon,  the  ranchero  and  the  ejido. 
the  sparkling  new  hotel  and  the  crowded 
slum — all  thrown  into  a  churning  caldron 
of  ferment. 

DIMENSION.S    OF    THE    PROBLEM 


For  years  we  have  talked  together 
about  the  problem.  The  problem  is  still 
there.  But.  happily,  today  we  can  talk 
in  specific  terms  about  progress  toward 
its  solution. 

The  basic  dimensions  of  the  problem 
are  still  much  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  some  years: 

The  average  life  expectancy  through- 
out Latin  America  is  approximately  45 
years.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  still 
four  times  higher  than  our  own;  yet  the 
population  grows  faster  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Roughly  half  the  entire  adult  popula- 
tion can  neither  read  nor  write.  Only 
1  in  800  has  finished  college. 

Per  capita  income,  while  growing,  still 
is  less  per  year  than  it  is  per  month  in 
the  United  States. 

To  put  the  comparison  properly  in 
focus,  consider  the  following: 

In  the  United  States  we  fret  through 
traffic  jams,  worry  about  finding  a  place 
to  park,  and  wonder  whether  we  should 
trade  for  a  new  car  this  year.  We  are 
a  nation  of  75  million  automobiles — just 
about  2  to  the  family.  In  the  average 
Latin  American  city,  bicycles  are  still 
more  numerous  than  autos;  and  In  the 
countryside  most  people  walk  to  town, 
some  ride  burros,  and  only  1  In  20 
would  have  access  to  a  motor-driven 
means  of  transF>ortation. 

We  wonder  whether  there  will  be 
steak,  lobster,  or  beef  stroganoff  for 
dinner  tonight.  The  head  of  the  aver- 
age family  In  Latin  America  Is  thinking 
more  In  terms  of  tortillas  and  frijoles 
and  will  be  content  If  there  is  enough. 
Our  status  symbol  Is  to  have  a  back- 
yard swimming  pool;  theirs  is  to  live  in 
a  community  with  a  potable  water 
supply. 


We  hope  our  children's  grades  will  be 
sufficiently  good  to  admit  them  to  one 
of  the  better  universities.  If  you  were 
the  father  of  six  children  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, you  would  expect  on  the  average  that 
one  of  them  would  die  before  reaching 
adolescence,  your  realistic  hope  would 
be  limited  to  seeing  the  rest  of  them 
through  elementary  school,  and  perhaps 
you  might  aspire  for  one  of  them  to  at- 
tend college — and  he  would  be  the  first 
in  your  family  to  reach  such  a  pinnacle 
of  learning. 

CHANGE    IS    COMirJG 

Four  years  ago  we  spoke  of  a  continent 
dangling  between  two  magnets — ours  and 
that  of  the  Communist  orbit.  Held  down 
by  centuries  of  grinding  poverty,  the 
people  of  Latin  America  were  stirring  to 
new  Ideas  and  determined  by  one  means 
or  another  to  build  a  brighter  mafiana  for 
their  children. 

We  said  at  the  time  that  change  was 
coming  in  the  20  Republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  what  sort  of 
change.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
preserving  a  threadbare  status  quo.  The 
status  quo  was  already  on  Its  way  out. 

No  longer  was  it  possible  for  corrupt  or 
complacent  governments  to  entertain  the 
masses  with  occasional  fiestas  and  fire- 
works displays — or  to  content  them  with 
unfulfilled  promises.  Where  they  could 
not  read,  they  could  hear  the  radio— and 
even  remote  villages  had  receiving  sets. 
The  more  they  heard  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress, the  more  they  hungered  to  taste  it 
for  themselves. 

Thus  aware  through  modern  commu- 
nications that  there  is  a  better  way,  peo- 
ple no  longer  will  tolerate  conditions  In 
which  their  children  are  doomed  to  live 
out  their  lives  as  indebted  tenants,  with- 
out opportunities  for  education,  without 
rudimentary  medical  care,  without  a 
chance. 

In  the  vacuum  of  hopelessness,  in  rat- 
Infested  slums  and  on  the  poverty-ridden 
farms,  the  Communist  conspiracy  had 
marked  Latin  America  as  it  next  target. 
Russia  has  been  pouring  almost  as  much 
money  into  Cuba  alone  each  year  as  we 
have  earmarked  for  the  entire  continents 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Radio 
Havana  is  broadcasting  a  steady  daily 
stream  of  propaganda  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  Even  Red  China  is  promot- 
ing a  broad  exchange  program  attempt- 
ing to  lure  Latin  American  oplnionmak- 
ers  with  expense  paid  tours  of  that 
country. 

The  people  of  Cuba  followed  Castro 
not  because  they  were  Communists,  but 
because  they  had  given  up  hope  of  ever 
achieving  anything  better  than  the 
despair  and  desolation  which  had  been 
their  lot  for  generations  ad  infinitum. 
They  had  despaired  of  ever  owning  a 
home,  of  ever  having  a  decent  job,  of 
sending  their  children  to  school,  of  ever 
seeing  any  meaningful  development 
through  the  slow  and  orderly  processes 
of  government. 

The  peoples  of  Latin  America  do  not 
fundamentally  desire  communism.  But 
where  they  have  become  cynical  about 
the  claims  and  promises  of  democracy. 
It  has  loomed  up  as  a  last  resort  of  des- 


peration— the  one  remaining  promise  of 
a  way  out. 

THE     TEST    AND     THE    TASK 

This  is  the  test :  Unless  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  their  legitimate  economic 
and  social  objectives  can  be  realized 
without  the  sacrifice  of  their  political 
liberties,  the  Republics  of  Latin  America 
would  remain  a  cluster  of  ripe  plums 
vulnerable  to  the  swarming  and  Infest- 
ing Insects  of  communism. 

In  March  of  1961,  President  Kennedy 
announced  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Pour  years  have  passed.  Today  I  v/ant 
to  report  to  you  on  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  under  this  monu- 
mental effort. 

This  is  our  task :  To  demonstrate  that 
economic  democracy  can  be  attained,  in 
fact  best  attained,  through  the  frame- 
work of  political  democracy. 

It  was  to  this  task  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  addressed  itself.  It  was  an 
objective  wliich  could  not  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  It  was  a  far  more 
difficult  goal  than  that  undertaken  by 
the  Marshall  plan.  The  Marshall  plan 
assayed  only  the  rebuilding  of  an  eco- 
nomic structure  ravaged  by  6  years  of 
war.  The  Alliance  undertakes  to  build, 
largely  from  the  ground  up,  a  social  and 
economic  structure  ravaged  by  500  years 
of  a  cruel  history. 


AN    ENORMOUS    UNDERTAKING 

It  was  a  monumental  undertaking, 
attempting  to  compress  into  a  decade 
the  development  which  has  taken  other 
civilizations  generations  and  even  cen- 
turies to  achieve.  But  time  would  not 
stand  still.    Already  we  were  late. 

We  knew  we  could  never  hope  to 
achieve  the  result  unilaterally.  The 
United  States  with  all  its  resources  could 
not  do  this  work  unassisted.  The  best 
we  could  hope  to  do  would  be  to  provide 
a  spark  of  inspiration,  a  beacon  of  hope, 
enough  water  to  prime  the  pump, 
enough  seed  to  plant  one  row  In  order 
that  from  its  harvest  a  field  could  grow. 
It  had  to  be  a  cooperative  endeavor,  and 
Latin  Americans  themselves  had  to  pro- 
vide the  lion's  share  of  the  effort. 

So  we  explained  in  the  beginning  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  not  to  be 
just  another  aid  program  supported 
primarily  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  The 
total  program  would  require  a  composite 
investment  of  at  least  $100  billion  in 
Latin  American  development  during  the 
decade  of  the  1960's.  Of  this  amount, 
four-fifths — or  $80  billion— must  be  put 
up  by  the  Latin  American  countries 
themselves — by  their  governments  and 
their  private  investors.  Of  the  remain- 
ing $20  billion  required  from  external 
sources,  only  about  one-half  was  to  come 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  The  re- 
mainder would  be  in  private  Investments. 
Each  dollar  in  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds 
would  have  to  generate  at  least  $9  from 
other  sources. 

Criticism  has  been  offered  that  the 
Alliance  has  been  slow  In  getting  off  the 
ground.  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
true.  But  we  do  not  speed  Its  ascent  by 
saying  It  will  not  fly  or  by  withholding 
the  wind  from  its  wings. 
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Like  others,  I  have  been  somewhat  im- 
patient for  this  vast  program  to  take 
hold  and  begin  to  exercise  its  full  effort. 
Yet  is  was  never  intended  that  the  en- 
tire course  of  5  centuries  would  be  com- 
pletely reversed  in  only  4  years.  To 
have  anticipated  so  sudden  and  dramatic 
a  change  would  have  been  unrealistic  in 
the  extreme.  If  Rome  was  not  built  in 
a  day,  surely  the  traditions,  outlooks, 
and  customs  of  more  than  200  million 
people  cannot  be  revolutionized  in  a  mere 
48  months. 

SIGNS   OF  REAL  PROGRESS 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  Latin 
American  countries  are  rising  to  the 
challenge.  The  majority  of  them  have 
instituted  long-range  planning,  adopted 
internal  land  and  credit  and  tax  reforms 
as  suggested  by  our  country,  appro- 
priated funds  of  their  own  for  social  and 
economic  development  of  their  nations. 

Look  at  the  scoreboard  to  see  what 
activity  has  been  stimulated  by  this  self- 
help  program  in  only  4  years: 

Four  years  ago,  we  spoke  of  the  need 
for  private  housing,  stimulated  by  loan 
guarantees.  By  the  middle  of  this  year, 
489,000  new  houses  or  family  dwelling 
units  will  have  been  constructed  in  Latin 
America. 

We  talked  of  the  need  for  new  class- 
rooms and  textbooks  in  areas  where  edu- 
cation had  been  only  a  myth.  By  the 
middle  of  this  year,  38,490  new  class- 
rooms will  have  been  built,  providing 
facilities  for  one  and  a  half  million 
children — and  almost  12  million  text- 
books will  have  been  made  available. 

The  ravages  of  disease  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  public  health  required  a  crash 
program  to  construct  potable  water  sys- 
tems. By  this  July,  more  than  2.500  new 
sanitary  water  systems  will  have  been 
built  to  serve  27  million  people  who  never 
before  had  the  benefits  of  a  community 
water  treatment  program.  All  of  this  is 
attributable  directly  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

PRIVATE   SECTOR 

But  the  most  heartening  changes  have 
been  forged  in  the  private,  not  the  public 
sector.  Before  the  monetary  reforms 
demanded  of  local  banking  and  govern- 
mental policies,  capitalism  was  only  a 
name — and  not  a  very  popular  name — 
for  a  system  reserved  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Banks  were 
institutions  for  the  privileged  few. 

But  today  there  are  more  than  23 
times  the  number  of  individual  savers  in 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
than  there  were  just  4  years  ago.  Indi- 
vidual savings  have  increased  from  $1^2 
million  to  $59  million.  The  number  of 
new  homes  financed  through  these  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  has  jumped 
from  417  in  1961  to  24.810  in  1964. 

Four  years  ago,  I  told  the  story  of  a 
priest  named  Dan  McClellan  in  Pent  who 
had  pioneered  against  all  advice  in  the 
establishment  of  a  credit  union.  The 
move  has  grown  like  wildfire.  From  a 
beginning  of  only  27  members,  partici- 
pation has  spread  to  over  500,000  indi- 
vidual small  investors.  Savings  in  Latin 
American  credit  unions  totaled  about 
$200,000  4  years  ago.  Today,  they  are 
close  to  $25  million. 


Savings  of  the  local  financial  elite  were 
being  drained  away  into  Swiss  banks  in 
fear  of  political  upheaval.  Today,  with 
the  establishment  of  stable  governments, 
they  are  returning  gradually  but  stead- 
ily to  Latin  America. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   ACTION 

And  what  have  the  local  governments 
done  by  way  of  self-help  in  response  to 
the  stimulus  which  the  Alliance  has  pro- 
vided? 

Over  6,000  miles  of  roads  have  been 
constructed  to  bring  the  blessings  of  civ- 
ilization to  the  remote  and  isolated  vil- 
lages and  to  provide  the  veins  which  can 
bring  the  lifeblood  of  commerce  into  the 
main  arteries  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway. 

Nearly  300,000  agricultural  credit 
loans  have  been  extended,  and  the  simple 
implements  and  techniques  of  modem 
agriculture  are  beginning  to  be  known. 

Over  12  million  schoolchildren  are 
participating  in  school  lunch  programs 
and  more  than  75,000  teachers  have  been 
trained  to  spread  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion from  the  few  population  centers  to 
the  countryside  at  large. 

Nine  countries  have  undertaken  major 
tax  reforms,  plugging  the  gaping  loop- 
holes and  the  leaky  sieves  through  which 
their  own  privileged  citizens  had  escaped 
taxation  and  by  which  it  was  made  al- 
most impossible  for  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments to  i-aise  their  own  revenues  for 
their  part  of  the  task. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  Alliance  is  the  Central  American 
Common  Market.  The  nations  lying  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  Panama  Canal 
have  entered  into  agreements  eliminating 
95  percent  of  the  tariff  barriers  between 
them,  and  the  results  have  been  impres- 
sive. Tiade  within  Central  America  has 
increased  from  $30  million  in  1960  to  over 
$75  million  last  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  member  coun- 
tries themselves  have  created  the  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  Economic  Inte- 
gration, and  this  bank  has  extended 
loans  of  $18  million  to  foster  develop- 
ment in  the  private  sector.  This  has  in- 
cluded the  initiation  and  expansion  of 
some  63  manufacturing  enterorises. 

If  that  figm-e  seems  relatively  small  to 
you,  then  gage  its  impact  in  light  of  the 
knowledge  that  all  of  these  countries 
combined  had  less  total  industrial  em- 
ployment 4  years  ago  than  we  have  today 
in  the  city  of  Houston. 

However  you  may  value  it,  this  is  prog- 
ress. It  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  movement 
in  the  right  direction.  To  a  large  extent, 
it  has  been  inspired  by  the  hope  held  out 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  A 
candle  has  been  lighted  in  the  darkness. 
Other  candles  are  lighting  themselves 
from  its  glow. 

POLITICAL    ETTECTS 

And  what  have  been  the  political  effects 
of  tliese  economic  advances? 

Peiii  has  returned  to  constitutional 
government. 

Bolivia,  torn  by  revolution  as  recently 
as  1952,  has  stabilized  a  previously  explo- 
sive intei'nal  situation. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  through 
their  governments  in  1962  unanimously 
supported  the  decision  to  take  whatever 


measures  were  necessary  to  remove  the 
threat  of  Soviet  offensive  missiles  in  Cu- 
ba.   And  those  missiles  were  removed. 

Again,  last  year,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  Latin  American  States  formally 
censiu-ed  Castro  for  his  attempt  to  foster 
subversion  through  arms  shipment  to 
Venezuela,  branding  it  an  act  of  ag- 
gression within  the  meaning  of  article 
6  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 

Venezuela  has  instituted  numerous  re- 
forms aimed  at  giving  the  average  people 
a  better  break,  and  56,000  families  have 
been  able  to  take  up  land  of  their  own. 
Exports  have  increased  by  15  percent 
over  the  past  2  years,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  its  popular  support 
in  spite  of  vicious  Communist  terrorism. 

No  one  of  these  improvements  in  itself 
is  enough.  All  of  them  put  together  are 
not  enough.  The  winds  of  change  are 
sweeping  over  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
Incas,  the  Mayas,  and  the  Aztecs.  Like 
a  sleeping  giant,  awake  from  a  long 
siesto,  Latin  America  today  is  hungrily 
reaching  out  to  satisfy  the  long-sup- 
pressed wants  of  its  people. 

Through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
forces  of  freedom  seized  the  vital  initia- 
tive away  from  the  Communists.  But 
we  must  hold  the  initiative  until  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  orderly  democratic 
development  can  make  itself  felt. 

MUCH    REMAINS    TO    BE    DONE 

A  very  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 
There  is  an  impatience  for  results,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America.  The  dan- 
ger is  not  fully  removed. 

And  the  Government  cannot  do  it  all. 
An  alliance,  if  it  means  anything,  is 
more  than  a  row  of  statistics  or  a  formal 
agreement  in  stilted  language  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  An  alliance  is  a  thing  of  the 
spirit.    If  it  is  not  this,  it  will  not  endure. 

A  philosophy  of  private  investment  is 
slowly  beginning  to  emerge.  Latin  gov- 
ernments themselves  are  taking  steps  to 
guarantee  foreign  investments  against 
the  old  dread  of  confiscation.  And 
North  American  investors  slowly  are 
building  a  new  image  by  bringing  Latin 
citizens  into  partnerships  and  respon- 
sible managerial  positions  within  the 
newly  formed  enterprises. 

MANY    SMALL    THINGS 

Often  the  catalyst  for  progress  is 
something  veiT  small  by  North  American 
standards. 

The  little  mountain  village  of  Toabre 
in  Panama,  isolated  from  civilization  for 
generations,  has  been  brought  into  tho 
20th  centui-y  by  means  of  a  pioneer  road 
built  at  a  cost  of  only  $5,000  a  mile  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  connecting 
with  the  Inter-American  Highway  at 
Penonome,  30  miles  distant.  Where  pre- 
viously it  took  3  days  to  walk  down  the 
mountains  with  only  the  oranges  a  na- 
tive could  carry  on  his  back  and  for 
which  he  could  not  get  sufficient  return 
to  justify  the  journey,  now  they  are 
brought  by  carts  and  vehicles  over  the 
road,  and  a  profitable  industry  has 
developed. 

For  generations  the  women  of  that  vil- 
lage had  rubbed  fibers  between  their 
palms  to  make  thread.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress   has   introduced   simple   hand 


looms  from  Costa  Rica  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $1  each  and  has  revolutionized  the 
weaving  industry  of  that  area.  This  is 
truly  grassroots  progress. 

Much  of  what  I  am  telling  you  now  I 
have  learned  from  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
a  native  Texan  named  Jim  Boren,  who  is 
associated  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  is  heading  up  a  nationwide  volun- 
tary effort  called  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Jim  Boren  is  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant,  the  type  of  whom  we  all 
would  be  proud.  He  gave  up  a  much 
more  lucrative  career  to  serve  our  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  recently  returned  from 
2  years  in  Peru.  With  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, he  tells  hundreds  of  individual 
success  stories  of  the  new  spirit  of  hope 
and  the  new  pride  of  self-help  which  the 
Alliance  had  introduced  in  the  remote 
pueblos  and  barriadas  of  that  country. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  what  he  has  seen  and 

done: 

Many  of  the  Andean  villages  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Peruvian  Government's 
literacy  program.  The  adults  are  attend- 
ing night  classes  in  the  village  schools, 
he  explains.     But  there  have  been  no 
electric  lights  in  the  adobe  schools.    It 
is  difficult  to  see  the  small  blackboard 
and  to  write  when  the  only  light  is  from 
candles,   or   at  best   a   single   kerosene 
lamp.    Jim  Boren  discovered  a  small  12- 
pound  generator,  manufactured  by  an 
American  firm,  which  will  light  seven  50- 
watt  bulbs  and  operate  for  5  heurs  on  1 
gallon  of  gasoline.   The  total  cost  of  each 
generator  including  transportation  and 
two  extra  spark  plugs,  is  $85.    So  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  generators   arc  not   simply  being 
given  to  the  villages.    They  are  part  of  a 
special  self-help  agreement  whereby  the 
community  agrees  to  do  certain  things 
for  itself  in  return,  including  the  con- 
struction of  larger  blackboards.     Thus 
are  they  developing  the  true  sense  of 
being   "partners"   in  this   Alliance   for 
Progress. 

To  see  and  understand  the  impact  of 
the  Alliance,  we  must  see  it  not  as  a  few, 
huge,  grandiose  projects  detached  from 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  people.  We  must 
see  it  instead  as  literally  hundreds  of 
small  self-help  programs  which  touch 
the  average  people  in  their  daily  pursuits 
and  help  them  individually  to  climb  the 
next  rung  up  the  ladder  of  individual 
and  community  progress. 

For  the  people  of  the  Pampa  de  Comas 
barriada,  a  slum  near  Lima,  the  galva- 
nizing and  energizing  force  of  the  Alli- 
ance was  introduced  in  the  prosaic  form 
of  a  cement  mixer.  The  members  of  this 
barriada  had  organized  a  development 
committee  through  which  they  have  been 
working  to  build  a  community  center 
and  a  series  of  low-cost  housing  units. 
The  cement  mixer  and  some  simple  in- 
structions in  its  use  by  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer have  speeded  up  their  work,  given 
them  fresh  hope  and  a  new  outlook  of 
pride  in  themselves  as  they  see  their 
community  center,  into  which  they  have 
put  their  own  labor,  nearing  completion. 
In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  community 
of  Yauli  has  created  a  sewing  institute. 
The  young  women  are  being  trained  to 
sew  and  make  marketable  sweaters  from 
local  wool.    The  Alliance  has  helped  this 


progressive  community  to  help  itself  by 
providing  materials  for  a  knitting  ma- 
chine. 

These  success  stories  are  built  around 
simple  things,  devices  which  we  long 
have  taken  for  granted.  In  the  village  of 
Cuyo  Chico,  high  in  the  Andes,  the  people 
have  been  working  with  rudimentary 
pick  and  shovel  to  build  a  simple  irriga- 
tion system.  There  it  was  a  jackham- 
mer,  and  the  assignment  of  a  young  man 
from  the  Peace  Corps,  which  have 
speeded  completion  of  their  irrigation 
works  and  will  soon  be  helping  to  extend 
that  system  to  a  neighboring  village,  so 
that  those  who  live  so  close  to  the  rocky 
soil  will  be  able  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion of  food  crops  and  thus  enjoy  a  better 
life. 

A  hand  loom,  a  generator,  a  cement 
mixer,  a  knitting  machine,  a  jackham- 
mer:  this  is  the  basic  stuff  of  which  the 
Alliance  is  made.  It  is  at  work  in  him- 
dreds  of  different  localities  throughout 
Central  and  South  America.  Private 
citizens,  determined  to  pour  some  cement 
of  their  own  into  this  growing  effort 
toward  solidarity,  are  giving  the  program 
its  real  meaning.  Governments  can  only 
provide  a  skeleton  outline.  It  is  up  to 
private  citizens  to  give  the  skeleton  flesh 
and  blood. 

We  in  Texas  have  joined  this  effort  in 
a  truly  meaningful  way.  Under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Edward  Marcus, 
of  Dallas,  Partners  of  the  Alliance  are 
moving  forward  in  an  excellent  partner- 
ship program.  Rex  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Hous- 
ton, has  recently  become  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Texas 
program. 

High  school  students  of  Texas  have 
provided  funds  to  purchase  lanterns  and 
blackboards  for  schools  in  the  rural 
villages. 

The  Texas  State  AFL-CIO  has  donated 
funds  for  wheelbarrows,  picks  and 
shovels  with  which  a  back-country  com- 
munity is  completing  its  own  farm-to- 
market  road  as  a  means  of  moving  their 
agricultural  products  from  their  isolated 

valley. 

The  Texas  Rehabilitation  Association 
sent  training  equipment  for  the  Rehabil- 
itation Institute  in  Lima  to  teach  handi- 
capped people  a  useful  trade. 

Because  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  for 
and  about  people,  it  will  never  work 
if  it  is  only  a  design  on  a  drawing  board. 
It  has  to  be  a  shirt  sleeve  effort.  Because 
of  the  sad  history  behind  and  the  huge 
obstacles  ahead,  it  is  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious progams  ever  undertaken.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important. 

The  path  is  long  and  the  road  Is 
bumpy,  but  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  represents  in  my 
opinion  an  impressive  effort  undertaken 
by  men  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  More  than  a  gesture  of 
generosity  from  north  to  south,  it  is  an 
effort  by  the  people  of  Latin  America  to 
develop  themselves. 

This  program's  success  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  hemisphere  both  in  im- 
proved environment  and  increased 
awareness  of  human  worth. 


It  can  be  seen  in  the  schools  where  the 
people  are  striving  with  U.S.  advisers  to 
provide  better  opportunities  for  their 
children.  In  drawing  up  long-range 
educational  plans,  constructing  simple 
schoolhouses,  printing  millions  of  text- 
books, and  furnishing  countless  commu- 
nities with  school  lunch  programs,  Latin 
Americans  find  in  their  northern  neigh- 
bor an  eager  partner. 

This  effort  for  self-change  can  also  be 
seen  where  men  live.  City  slums  have  not 
vanished,  nor  has  rural  poverty  been 
eliminated.  But  today  both  slum- 
dweller  and  poverty-stricken  farmer 
have  an  alternative.  The  man  who  is 
willing  to  build  his  own  home  can  get 
advice  and  materials  from  self-help 
housing  developments.  The  poor  farmer 
whose  father  and  grandfather  barely 
managed  to  subsist  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  production  by  enrolling 
in  agricultural  credit  programs  and  com- 
munity cooperatives. 

Alternatives  such  as  these  are  provid- 
ing Latin  Americans  not  only  with  better 
living  conditions  but  an  increased  aware- 
ness of  life's  values  and  opportunities. 
In  the  Alliance  the  accent  is  on  indi- 
vidual self-development,  on  providing  ad- 
vice and  assistance  as  investments  rather 
than  gifts.  It  gives  men  the  institutional 
tools  to  better  themselves.  With  U.S. 
aid,  universities  are  setting  up  agricul- 
tural extension  services  and  business  edu- 
cation centers.  For  the  first  time,  private 
and  public  development  banks  as  well 
as  savings  and  loan  associations  are  being 
established.  These  programs  and  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  continuing  people 
in  poverty,  reward  their  initiative  and 
bolster  their  human  pride. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, I  have  closely  followed  the  plight  of 
many  Latin  American  nations.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  overpowering  desire  of 
these  peoples  to  develop  rapidly — and  to 
develop  on  their  own.  The  Alliance  gives 
them  this  opportunity.  It  promises 
progress  to  those  nations  which  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  face  up  to  chronic  social, 
and  economic  problems  and  use  wisely 
aid  that  is  offered  them. 

What  is  perhaps  most  significant  about 
the  Alliance  is  that  it  represents  a  part- 
nership rather  than  a  hierarchy  of  na- 
tions.   All  share  a  goal  not  of  individual 
domination  but  of  mutual  development — 
and  this  is  the  key  to  Latin  American 
social,  political,  and  economic  advance- 
ment.   Beyond  national  urban  and  rural 
needs  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  are 
recognizing  that  to  help  themselves  they 
must  help  each   other.     Already  eight 
South  American  nations  and  Mexico  have 
taken  Important  steps  toward  establish- 
ing a  Latin  American  free  trade  area.  By 
June  of   1966   nations  of   the  Central 
American   Common   Market   will   have 
eliminated  all  tariff  barriers.  To  encour- 
age such  international  cooperation  is  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Alliance. 
Each  year  a  special  committee  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  meets  to  discuss  ways 
by  which  nations  of  the  hemisphere  can 
help  each  other  to  solve  problems  of  mu- 
tual concern  and  promote  the  flow  of  free 
world  aid  to  Latin  America. 
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To  render  assistance  without  destroy- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  recipient  has  long 
remained  a  challenge  to  humanitarian 
efforts.  Today  the  Alliance  accepts  that 
challenge.  In  Latin  America  it  seeks  to 
prove  that  self-development  is  the  his- 
torical solution  to  the  paradox  of  accept- 
ing aid  without  yielding  honor. 

The  Alliance  represents  foremost  a 
program  of  immediate  action  to  improve 
the  conditions  and  broaden  the  oppor- 
tunities of  developing  peoples.  But  It 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  crash  attempt 
by  the  United  States  to  palliate  potential 
crisis  areas;  nor  is  it  a  campaign  to  sell  a 
particular  political  philosophy  or  to  ex- 
tend economic  spheres  of  influence.  For 
these  reasons  the  Alliance  is  unique  In 
that  it  seeks  to  build  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous Latin  America  for  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  progress  that  the  Alliance  has 
made  thus  far  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
assure  ourselves  that  its  concepts  are 
valid,  and  that  this  effort  to  help  people 
help  themselves  must  persevere.  Al- 
though a  program  of  immediate  ac- 
tivity, it  does  not  purport  to  guar- 
antee immediate  solutions  to  all  of  Latin 
America's  ai'monts.  Problen-'s  of  ex- 
ploding populations,  single  product  econ- 
omies which  are  subject  to  disastrous 
price  fluctuations,  lack  of  representative 
governments  and  a  scarcity  of  educa- 
tional institutions  are  never  easily  or 
rapidly  corrected. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  this  effort  will  not  meet  with 
obstacles  and  temporary  disappoint- 
ments, for  such  is  the  history  of  all  great 
endeavors.  It  is  rather  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  challenge  of  both  hemispheres 
that  we  not  be  deterred  from  our  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  August  17,  1965,  is  the  fourth 
birthday  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  purpose  of  the  Alliance  as  stated  in 
the  Charter  of  Piinta  del  Este  "is  to  enlist 
the  full  energies  of  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  American  republics  in  a 
^,reat  cooperative  effort  to  accelerate  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
participating  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica." 

Significant  progress  has  been  made 
toward  this  goal. 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  fields  of 
endeavor  in  which  progress  must  proceed 
if  development  is  to  occur  is  education. 
Only  an  educated  society  can  be  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  and  responsibilities 
of  a  working,  vital  democracy  in  the 
modern  world.  This  is  one  of  the  hoped- 
for  results  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  United  States  is  assisting  educa- 
tion programs  of  various  sizes  and  levels 
In  all  but  three  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

The  Central  American  textbook  is  one 
of  the  largest  programs  in  the  field  of 
education.  A  new  normal  school  is  near- 
Ing  completion  in  El  Salvador.  At  com- 
pletion over  500  students  can  be  trained 
as  rural  teachers. 

Various  seminars,  conferences,  and 
meetings  are  being  held  all  over  Latin 
America  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. 


Over  60  percent  of  the  Latin  American 
countiies  have  ongoing  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  and  upgrade  all  as- 
pects of  their  universities.  An  example 
of  U.S.  participation  in  this  field  is  the 
work  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  with 
Central  University  of  Quito,  Ecuador, 
in  the  improvement  of  university  admin- 
istration, the  development  of  a  basic 
studies  program,  curriculum  improve- 
ment, the  development  of  a  full-time 
faculty,  and  upgrading  of  teachers. 

Through  Alliance  efforts,  a  total  of 
nearly  25,000  classrooms  have  been  built, 
nearly  10  million  textbooks  have  been  dis- 
tributed, and  nearly  100,000  teachers 
have  received  some  training. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  initiative 
that  is  being  exercLsed  by  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  is  seen  in  the  striking 
strides  that  Mexico  has  taken  to  radically 
improve  the  opportunity  for  education 
for  her  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  Mexico's  progress  in  this  field 
contained  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
Weekly  Newsletter,  volume  III,  No.  32.  of 
August  9,  1965  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

In  6  years,  Mexico  has  more  than  tripled 
its  education  budget,  to  serve  Its  cxp.inding 
population  and  meet  development  goals. 

In  every  category,  from  primary  schools  to 
universities,  from  vocational  training  to  liter- 
acy courses,  Mexico's  long-range  education 
program  Is  showing  striking  results. 

Details  on  the  program's  first  6  years  are 
found  in  a  new,  500-page  book,  "Obra  Edu- 
cativa  en  el  Sexenlo"  1958-64,  published  by 
the  Secretarta  de  Educ.^.cion  Publlca. 

Measured  In  terms  of  financial  commit- 
ments alone,  the  totals  are  impressive.  Last 
year,  the  Government  earmarked  25  percent 
of  Its  budget,  or  about  $325  million,  for  ed- 
ucation, up  from  $92  million,  or  14  percent 
of  the  budget,  in  1958.  Meanwhile.  State  gov- 
ernments last  year  were  providing  more  than 
$80  million  for  education,  about  40  percent 
of  their  budgets. 

In  6  years,  the  nation  built  25.000  new 
classrooms.  Primary  school  enrollment 
jumped  by  more  than  60  percent  to  6.6  mil- 
lion in  1964.  To  keep  pace  with  rising  de- 
mand for  school  supplies,  the  Government 
distributed  more  than  114  million  free  texts 
and  work  books  between  1958  and  19G4. 

Every  sign  Indicates  this  remarkable 
growth  is  continuing.  In  1958,  there  were 
16  million  children  enrolled  In  the  first 
grade  of  Mexican  schools:  by  last  year,  the 
total  of  first-graders  had  reached  2.3  mil- 
lion. 

As  more  students  complete  primary 
school — 412.000  last  year  versus  231.000  In 
1958 — the  Impact  of  the  education  program 
Is  shifting  to  the  second.Ty  schools.  En- 
rollment in  secondary  schools  supported  by 
the  Federal  system  is  already  up  150,000  over 
1958  and  is  still  throwing 

To  cope  with  these  huge  Increases.  Mexico 
needs  more  teachers.  The  number  of  sec- 
ondary-level teachers  In  fchools  supported 
by  the  Federal  system  has  nearly  doubled 
since  1958,  reaching  21,500  In  1964.  New 
teachers  will  come  from  an  e.xpanded 
teacher-tralnlng  program,  which  last  year 
was  preparing  87.000  students,  uo  44.000  over 
1958. 

Between  1958  and  1964,  Government- 
financed  literacy  centers  taught  more  than 
1.750.000  adults  to  read  and  write.  These 
centers,  together  with  Increased  school  en- 
rollment, have  reduced  Mexico's  Illiteracy 
rate  from  56  5  percent  to  29  percent  In  just  6 
years. 

Other  Important  aspects  of  the  education 
program:     college     enrollment     has     nearly 


doubled,  reaching  126.000  In  1964:  40.000  per- 
sons received  degrees  and  diplomas  last  year. 
compared  with  18.000  In  1958. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Alliance  after  4  years  in  operation 
has  made  a  promising  attack  on  its  prob- 
lems. The  goal  of  assistin;?  200  million 
people  to  achieve  a  better  life  is  indeed  a 
difficult  one.  but  the  increasing  momen- 
tum of  this  effort  justifies  a  cautious 
optimism  that  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  succeed. 

The  goals  of  the  Alliance  are  wide  and 
varied,  but  what  is  sometimes  overlooked 
is  that  all  the  programs,  whether  their 
immediate  purpose  be  the  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  project  or  the  train- 
ing of  a  teacher,  have  as  their  ultimate 
objective  the  improvement  of  life  for 
the  individual. 

In  what  ways  is  this  individual  af- 
fected? 

Let  me  take  as  an  example  a  hypo- 
thetical urban  worker.  His  and  his  fel- 
lows' fruitful  participation  in  society  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  Latin  American 
industry  and  progress. 

Through  the  Alliance,  a  start  has  been 
made  in  opening  new  vistas.  The  urban 
worker  may  now  have  a  chance  to  be- 
come literate  through  participation  in 
the  adult  Lteracy  program;  new  jobs  are 
created  for  him  through  increased  in- 
dustrialization fostered  by  Alliance  for 
Progress  assistance.  He  can  now  acquire 
a  new  home  through  savings  accumu- 
lated at  a  newly  established  credit  union. 
His  childrr-n  are  fed  a  nutritious  meal 
each  school  day  as  part  of  Operation 
Ninos.  a  child  feeding  program.  His 
children  are  attending  new  schools  built 
under  the  Public  Law  4G0  program. 
Tlie.se  projects  help  to  reinstill  in  him 
a  faith  in  himself  and  his  ability  to  pro- 
vide. His  government  is  now  better 
equipped  to  help  him  pull  himself  out 
of  the  depths  of  poverty  and  despair. 

The  Alliance  affects  not  only  the 
urban  but  the  rural  man  as  well.  Tlie 
Alliance  brings  to  the  rural  man  a 
variety  of  programs  designed  to  better 
his  life.  Farm  to  market  roads  enlarge 
the  markets  available  to  him.  Credit 
for  small  loans  to  a.ssist  him  in  improv- 
ing his  form  is  becoming  available. 
Land  reform  programs  help  give  him  a 
greater  stake  in  his  own  future.  Rurol 
health  centers  wage  a  continuous  war 
against  disease  and  infections.  Special 
technical  assistance  in  the  field  of  agri- 
ctilture  offer  the  opportunity  of  achieve- 
ment beyond  subsistence  existence.  His 
village  is  given  assistance  to  improve  its 
water  .systems.  No  longer  is  the  rural 
man  the  forgotten  individual  of  Latin 
America. 

All  the  programs  of  the  Alliance  con- 
tribute to  a  historic  effort — to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  human  life  in  Latin 
America.  We  measure  growth  In  per- 
centages, in  miles  of  roads,  in  new  legi.s- 
l.\tion.  But  behind  these  figm-es  are  the 
men    and    women    of    Latin    America. 

This  is  what  our  programs  are  all 
about.  And  it  is  a  better  life  for  these 
men  and  women  which  the  Alliance  is 
starting  to  make  possible. 

GENERAL    LE\VE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent    that   all   Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for 
this  time  in  order  that  we  in  this  House 
might  note  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
a  great  event,  namely,  the  beginning  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is  now 
4  years  old. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
made  a  profound  impact  on  the  direction 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  the  time 
of  its  announcement  some  people  said 
that  its  objectives  were  too  grandiose, 
that  we  were  hoping  to  do  not  enough 
but  too  much. 

I  believe  the  record  speaks  for  Itself — 
it  has  been  a  magnificent  achievement. 
Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI  who  earlier 
today  made  some  very  fine  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  and  I  commend  him  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
of  the  American  public  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
Puiita  del  Este,  which  created  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

In  the  ensuing  years  the  Alliance  has 
been  much  maligned.  First  by  the  Com- 
munists, who  feared  that  the  success  of 
the  program  would  reduce  the  appeal 
of  their  revolutionary  doctrine.  Soon 
the  Communists  were  joined  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  Alliance  by  some  of  the 
more  conserA^ative  elements  in  Latin 
America.  These  people  feared  that  if  the 
Charter's  provisions  were  put  into  effect, 
they  would  lose  their  privileged  position 
in  society.  Before  its  first  anniversary, 
the  Alliance  was  also  being  bombarded 
with  criticisms  by  those  who  supported 
its  principles  but  were  disappointed  at 
the  slow  pace  with  which  they  were  being 
implemented. 

Now,  at  the  4-year  mark,  it  is  possible 
to  take  some  meaningful  stock  of  the 
Alliance's  operations.  The  Alhance  has 
withstood  the  assaults  from  the  far  left 
and  the  far  right.  It  has  also  managed 
to  allay  the  impatience  of  those  who 
expected  the  millenium  overnight. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  provocative  lesson 
from  4  years  experience  with  the  multi- 
lateral program  has  been  the  realization 
that  modifying  rigid,  entrenched  prac- 
tices and  mores  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out ceaseless  effort. 

Out  of  this  recognition,  the  American 
Republics  are  forging  new  mechanisms  to 
pursue  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance.  In 
this  respect,  we  have  seen  the  birth  of 
CIAP,  the  Inter-American  Committee  on 
the  Alliance,  and  can  observe  the  manner 
in  which  that  multilateral  group  has 
provided  necessary  leadership  for  the 
Alliance  concept.  CIAP's  members,  rep- 
resenting not  the  countries  of  their 
origin,  but  the  entire  American  commu- 
nity, are  beginning  to  provide  a  much 
needed  fortun  for  exploring  new  ap- 
proaches to  Latin  America's  problems. 


Meanwhile,  impatience  with  the  pace 
with  which  fiscal  and  social  reforms  have 
been  enacted  in  some  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican coimtries  should  not  dissuade  us 
from  pursuing  the  goals  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.    Rather,  a  healthy 
dose  of  impatience,  coupled  with  vigor- 
ous determination  to  adhere  to  the  char- 
ter's basic  precepts,  should  enhance  the 
pursuit  of  the  Alliance's  ultimate  goals. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the     search     for     new     formulas     to 
strengthen  the  region  does  not  devolve 
into  the  old  Latin  American  custom  of 
looking  for  an  El  Dorado — a  single  gold 
strike  that  will  answer  all  problems.    In 
the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a 
growing  sentiment  in  Latin  America  for 
a  preferential  tariff  arrangement  with 
the  United  States.    This  idea  appears  in 
the  list  of  recommendations  forwarded 
by  CIAP  to  all  the  heads-of-state  in  the 
Alliance.     While  it  is  just  one  of  CIAP's 
proposals,  other  Latin  Americans  have 
of  late  begun  to  advance  the  idea  as  an 
alternative  to  the  many  measures  for 
Latin  American  recovery  set  forth  in  the 
charter.    The  idea  seems  to  be  that  If 
only   the   United   States  will   purchase 
more  from  Latin  America,  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  have  sufficient  capital  to  un- 
dertake its  own  rapid  development.    It 
is  doubtful  that  preferentials  would  add 
much  to  Latin  American  coffers.    More- 
over, it  would  be  thoroughly  unfortunate 
if  Latin  American  leaders  come  to  re- 
gard such  preferentials  as  an  alternative 
to  the  admittedly  difficult  internal  re- 
forms  which   they   must   make    before 
meaningful  economic  development,  so- 
cial justice,  and  political  stability  can 
take  place. 

On  this,  its  4th  anniversary,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  neither  as  moribund 
as  pessimists  would  believe  nor  as  flour- 
ishing as  optimists  would  like  to  believe. 
Nevertheless,  the  Alliance  is  proving  to 
be  a  useful  and  adaptable  vehicle  for 
promoting  those  ends  which  Latin  Amer- 
ica's friends  have  so  long  desired. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  noting 
this  veiT  important  anniversary. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  made  a  very  won- 
derful contribution  himself  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Latin  America,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  well  recognized  throughout 
our  country. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  moment  in  history 
has  been  called  "the  century  of  the  com- 
mon man."  Poets,  statesmen,  philos- 
ophers, and  politicians  have  expended 
words  and  efforts  seeking  to  identify 
and  define  and  even  to  glorify  the  com- 
man  man.  It  was  Sir  William  Beveridge 
who  said: 


common  men  in  this  hemisphere.  Most 
of  tliem  are  helpless  prisoners  of  their 
miserable  heritage  of  centuries  of  ne- 
glect, hunger  and  disease.  In  every  re- 
spect less  fortunate  than  we  here  in  the 
United  States,  they  have  merely  existed 
on  the  fringes  of  mankind's  proud,  ad- 
vanced civilization. 

They  would  understand,  with  a  clarity 
that  the  poorest  among  us  never  could, 
the  meaning  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent words: 


The  object  of  government  In  peace  and  In 
war  Is  not  the  glory  of  rulers  or  races,  but 
the  happiness  of  the  common  man. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  that  Is  what  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  all  about. 

We  have  joined  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  to  satisfy  the  basic  hu- 
man wants  and   needs  of  millions  of 


When  I  was  young,  poverty  was  so  com- 
mon that  we  didn't  know  It  had  a  name. 
And  education  was  something  that  you  had 
to  fight  for.     Water  was  really  life  itself. 

By  thus  simply  but  eloquently  stating 
some  of  our  problems  of  a  couple  of 
generations  ago,  the  President  touched 
the  very  problems  that  have  plagued 
Latin  America  for  many,  many  gen- 
erations. 

How   has   the   Alliance   for   Progress 
tackled  these  many  and  complex  prob- 
lems in  the  complex  and  varied  social, 
political,  and  economic  structures  of  our 
many  sister  republics?     I  could   recite 
the  vast  statistics  of  planning,  reforms, 
regulations,  institutions,  and  programs, 
all  growing  out  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este,  the  keystone  document  of  the 
Alliance.    For  example,  in  financing  the 
Alliance,  $26,570  billion  has  come  from 
Latin   American  sources;    $4,422   billion 
has  come  from  U.S.  public  sources;  $177 
million  from  U.S.  private  sources;  and 
$1  billion  has  come  from  other  sources. 
But  our  main  concern  is  not  a  recounting 
of  vast   industrial,  hydroelectric,  road, 
agriculturkl,  education,  and  health  proj- 
ects financed  by  loans  and  grants  to  gov- 
ernments participating  in  the  Alliance. 
Rather,  we  want  to  reduce  this  tremen- 
dous effort  to  a  human  equation  we  can 
imderstand.     The     question     at     hand 
really  is  "How  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress helping  the  common  man  in  Latin 
America?" 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  conunon 
man,  Juan  Martinez  and  some  members 
of  his  family  and  see  how  the  Alliance 
has  indeed  brought  him  a  better  life.   He 
could  be  one  of  the  forgotten  citizens  of 
any  Latin  American  repubhc  who  has 
finally  learned  that  hope  can  be  a  living 
thing.    Keep  in  mind  however,  that  we 
are  drawing  a  composite  picture.    The 
real  Juan  Martinez  may  have  yet  been 
touched  only  by  one  or  two  beneficial 
programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  or 
by  none.    Centuries  of  utter  neglect  are 
not  overcome  by  4  or  by  40  years  of  de- 
termined measures  for  self-help  and  na- 
tional development.    Juan  is  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.     He   has  seen  some  Ught. 
But  remember  that  behind  him  In  the 
darkness  of  stagnation  and  despair,  are 
millions  of  his  brothers,  who  have  not 
even  begun  to  hope.    They  wait,  not  as 
patiently  as  before,  for  their  share  of 
human  concern  and  opportunity. 

Juan  Martinez  is  the  eldest  son  of 
hardworking  but  illiterate  parents  who 
died  several  years  ago  of  tubarculosis 
hastened  by  the  malnutrition  which  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  extreme  poverty. 
Until  recently,  Juan,  his  wife  Maria  and 
their  four  children  lived  on  the  run- 
down outskirts  of  a  large  city.    Their 
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home  was  a  hut  divided  into  two  tiny 
rooms.  The  roof  was  made  of  thatch, 
which  they  could  replace  easily  as  it 
rotted.  The  walls  were  built  of  adobe 
that  wore  away  a  little  more  with  each 
rain.  The  central  heating  was  a  fire 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  dirt  floor. 
There  was  no  chimney,  so  the  rooms 
were  blackened  by  smoke.  Furniture 
and  simple  bedding  were  literally  fash- 
ioned out  of  scraps.  Inside  plumbing 
and  running  water  were  no  part  of  this 
picture.  Water  for  washing  and  laundry 
was  available  in  a  constantly  muddy 
stream  that  ran  through  this  misery  vil- 
lage and  was  used  as  a  swimming  hole  by 
the  hundreds  of  brown,  half-naked  chil- 
dren in  the  barrio.  Cleaner  water  for 
cooking  and  drinking  had  to  be  labo- 
rously  hauled  in  buckets  or  old  oil  cans 
from  a  public  fountain  in  one  of  the  out- 
lying plazas  of  the  city,  far  down  the  road 
that  joined  the  main  highway. 

The  road  itself  was  only  a  bare  trail 
worn  into  the  barren  ground  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  village  on  their  way  to  work 
in  the  city  or  to  haul  the  indispensible 
water. 

Juan.  then,  was  &  family  man  respon- 
sible for  feeding,  clothing,  and  provid- 
ing the  protection  of  a  home,  crowded 
and  humble  though  it  was,  for  his  family. 
He  had  managed  to  achieve  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  literacy,  completing  a  few  grades 
of  elementary  schooling  before  his  hands, 
too.  were  needed  in  the  ceaseless  scraping 
to  be  able  to  live  through  another  day. 

As  a  grown  man  with  no  real  educa- 
tion, he  was  a  poorly  paid  employee  in 
a  small  radio  repair  shop  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  His  job  was  to  keep  the 
shop  clean  and  run  innumerable  errands. 
Although  completely  unskilled,  he  was 
a  quiet,  good  worker,  happier  than  most 
of  his  friends  in  the  barrio,  because  he 
had  a  steady  job.  However,  advance- 
ment and  opportunity  were  a  closed  door 
to  Juan.  He  received  slight  raises  in  pay 
whenever  the  government  decreed  higher 
minimum  wage  scales.  But  they  were 
usually  only  enough  to  just  about  meet 
the  constant  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
They  represented  no  increase  in  real 
Income  for  him. 

Juan  hoped  that  his  children  could 
receive  an  education  that  would  help 
them  climb  out  of  poverty.  But  they, 
trapped  in  the  same  mold  as  their  father, 
attended  school  only  Infrequently  in  the 
city.  There  was  none  in  the  barrio.  And 
they  too  were  needed  at  home  to  help 
their  mother  in  a  variety  of  small  proj- 
ects that  brought  in  needed  money.  It 
was  a  case  of  survival  coming  before  edu- 
cation or  any  other  civilizing  amenity  or 
comfort. 

Juan  wanted  better  things  for  his  fam- 
ll;;-and  for  himself.  His  Income  could 
nardly  clothe  and  feed  them  all.  How 
could  he  ever  hope  to  save  the  money 
needed  to  provide  decent  housing,  edu- 
cation, food  and  health  for  those  who 
made  up  his  most  Immediate,  intimate 
world,  his  family?  Surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  of  squalor,  their  future  seemed 
Irrevocably  linked  to  their  hopeless  past. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  picture  we 
have  seen  thus  far  was  drawn  from  life 
in  a  Latin  American  republic.  Its  con- 
stitution Is  dedicated  to  the  same  prin- 


ciples of  representative  democracy  and 
guarantees  of  individual  freedoms  as  our 
own.  In  fact,  it  was  inspired  by  and 
largely  based  on  our  Constitution.  But 
for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  democratic 
ideals  have  not  been  translated  into 
tangible  fruits  of  democratic  progress 
for  the  common  man  at  the  same  pace 
we  have  achieved  and  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  beset  by  a  hun- 
dred daily  frustrations.  Juan  listens  with 
Interest  to  the  conversation  of  Commu- 
nists In  the  barrio? 

He  hears  phrases  he  cannot  really  un- 
derstand— capitalism,  exploitation  of  the 
masses,  proletariat,  collectivism,  bour- 
geoisie and  many  others.  But  he  under- 
stands only  too  well  the  meaning  of 
misery.  His  life  until  now  could  stand 
as  its  dictionary  definition.  They  tell 
him  of  bloody  revolutions  in  countries 
across  the  seas  accomplished  by  poor 
workers  like  themselves,  who  violently 
took  the  future  instead  of  submissively 
waiting  for  it. 

Such  heady  talk  can  raise  hope  in  the 
breast  of  such  a  man  as  Juan  Martinez. 
In  his  ignorance,  he  cannot  know  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
to  be  a  false  hope.  Was  not  the  talk  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  masses  the  logical 
explanation  of  his  plight?  Had  not  de- 
mocracy let  him  down?  Were  not  its 
benefits  interminably  slow  in  finding 
their  way  directly  to  him  and  his  family 
He  asks  himself  these  questions  and 
many  similar  ones. 

The  promises  of  a  better  life  that  were 
made  by  his  government  in  the  capital 
city  meant  little  to  Juan.  Did  not  he. 
after  all,  have  to  worry  if  his  family  had 
enough  to  eat  as  each  sunrise  brought 
them  a  monotonous  sameness  of  insuffi- 
ciency? How  could  the  government  find 
time  and  resources  to  help  him  when  it 
could  not  help  itself  against  the  revolts 
and  coups  that  constantly  brought  in  new 
sets  of  politicians  and  military  leaders? 
Was  there  any  end  to  frustration? 

Such  things  he  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend. But  he  could  grasp  at  the  straw 
of  the  Communist  promise  of  a  "peoples 
democracy"  as  any  drowning  man  might. 
His  friends,  whom  he  trusted,  because 
they  were  like  him  and  shared  his  pov- 
erty, told  him  that  a  "peoples  democ- 
racy" would  give  them  a  continuing 
stable  government,  decent  jobs  and  sal- 
aries, and  most  important,  enough  to  eat 
each  day.  Ideology,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  for  men's 
minds,  the  choice  between  freedom  un- 
der democracy  or  slavery  under  com- 
munism— all  these  were  vague  concepts 
that  were  distant  from  his  daily  struggle. 
But  the  lure  of  a  full  stomach  could  make 
Juan  a  Commur\ist  at  the  polls  if  not  in 
his  mind  or  heart.  Some  of  Juan's 
friends  have  continued  their  fruitless 
reach  for  solutions  to  their  problems  with 
their  eyes  clouded  by  Communist  prom- 
ises. Thank  goodness,  Juan  and  many 
more  like  him  did  not.  For  the  sunrise 
that  brought  them  a  dally  ration  of  des- 
pair, at  last  brought  them  their  first 
glimmer  of  hope. 

Juan's  government,  4  years  ago  at 
Punta  del  Este,  joined  its  sister  republics 
and  the  United  States  in  the  vast  pro- 


gram of  national  development  which  we 
all  know  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
was  a  hemispheric  challenge  to  poverty, 
a  war  on  hunger,  ignorance  and  disease. 
It  was,  at  long  last,  an  answer  to  tiie 
pent-up  demands  that  governments  show 
a  human  concern  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  common  man. 

About  2  years  ago,  our  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  arranged  a  loan 
to  Juan's  government  that  financed  the 
construction  of  a  hydoelectric  project  to 
service  the  city  near  which  he  lived. 
News  spread  through  the  barrio  that  jobs 
were  available  at  the  new  powerplant. 
Juan  applied  and  was  given  a  job  as  a 
janitor  in  the  control  and  dynamo  area. 
Fascinated  by  the  dials  and  gages.  Juan 
made  use  of  the  practical  knowledge  he 
had  gained  by  watching  and  listening  at 
the  radio  repair  shop  and  impressed  the 
engineers  with  his  intelligent  questions 
and  his  Intense  desire  to  learn.  They 
helped  him  enroll  In  an  adult  literacy 
class  conducted  by  AID-trained  person- 
nel. Soon  he  was  able  to  read  and  write 
with  some  fluency  and  was  advanced  to 
the  job  of  apprentice  electrician.  He 
learned  quickly  on  the  job  and  because 
of  his  skill  was  entrusted  with  complex 
maintenance  jobs  on  the  machinery.  He 
joined  the  union  at  the  powerplant  as 
soon  as  It  was  organized. 

Even  here  the  Alliance  touched  him 
directly.  After  attending  a  6 -week 
training  program  organized  by  the  AID- 
assisted  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development.  Juan  was  elected  an 
officer  of  the  union.  It  was  a  proud  mo- 
ment, an  honor  for  humble  Juan  Mar- 
tinez. Yet  It  could  not  compare  with  the 
dignity  he  felt,  knowing  that  he  earned  a 
salary  adequate  to  feed  his  family  every 
day  without  the  constant  worry  of  the 
past. 

He  found  that  he  was  even  able  to  put 
a  little  money  aside  each  month.  This 
small  but  Important  surplus  went  i-egu- 
larly  into  an  account  at  the  credit  union 
organized  for  workers  like  him  by  local 
initiative  under  AID  sponsorship.  Suc- 
cessful American  credit  unions  were  used 
as  models  for  the  one  to  which  Juan 
belonged. 

Using  his  job  and  his  small  savings  ac- 
count as  collateral,  he  was  given  credit 
to  buy  materials  to  build  a  new  house  in 
a  completely  new  area  closer  to  the  city. 
With  AID-donated  technical  assistance. 
Juan  and  a  group  of  his  friends  worked 
on  weekends  and  other  spare  time, 
building  their  homes  in  common.  Tiicy 
made  many  mistakes,  but  laughed  and 
joked  with  the  AID  technician  who 
shared  their  long  hours  of  work.  He  cor- 
rected their  mistakes  and  praised  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  job,  until  at  last  their 
cement  and  cinderblock  walls  were  true 
and  the  roof  lined  all  trim  and  the  last 
bi-ushful  of  pastel-colored  paint  made 
them  gleam  in  the  sun. 

The  little  homes  were  truly  modest. 
Only  four  small  rooms.  But  they  had 
inside  plumbing,  so  the  family  could 
wash  and  drink  without  making  the  long 
trip  to  the  plaza  fountain  to  haul  water. 
They  slept  In  clean,  airy  rooms  no  longer 
begrimed  with  smoke.  Their  hut  in  tlie 
misery  village  now  seemed  unreal.  When 
they  woke  up  that  first  morning  In  their 


new  home  and  realized  that  their  new 
surroundings  were  not  an  impossible 
dream,  their  happiness  was  apparent  in 
their  smiles.  Over  a  million  families  al- 
ready have  homes  and  miUions  more, 
without  adequate  housing,  are  eager  for 
their  opportunity. 

Even  before  construction  was  begun 
on  the  self-help  houses,  municipal  au- 
thorities had  completed  a  potable  water 
system  and  a  sewerage  system.  These 
basic  necessities  for  healthful  commu- 
nity development  were  also  made  pos- 
sible under  long-term,  AID-financed 
loans. 

Juan's  four  children  were  now  able  to 
attend  school  regularly.  Through  Oper- 
ation Ninos,  they  were  fed  a  nutritious 
meal  at  school.  Actually,  In  this  Al- 
liance for  Progress  child-feeding  pro- 
cram,  one  out  of  every  four  school-age 
children  in  Latin  America  is  receiving 
food-for-peace  commodities  furnished  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their 
school  is  nov/  inadequate  because  of  in- 
creased attendance.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  sense  of  community  spirit  and 
pride  that  grew  in  Juan  and  his  neigh- 
bors while  they  built  their  homes  v^ith 
their  own  hands.  AID  and  the  govern- 
ment enlisted  their  new  construction 
skills  in  another  self-help  project.  "Here 
are  the  materials  and  technical  as- 
sistance," they  said.  "Build  a  school  for 
vour  children  and  we  will  pay  you  in  food 
for  your  labor."  That  school  is  being 
completed  at  a  rapid  rate.  An  AID  text- 
book project  will  provide  reading  mate- 
rials free  of  cost  as  it  has  in  many  Latin 
American  countries. 

Thus,  some  of  the  financial  burdens  of 
everyday  existence  have  been  tem- 
porarily lifted  so  that  Juan  may  pay  ofif 
his  loan  at  the  credit  imion  and  slowly 
accumulate  savings.  In  the  first  4  years 
of  the  Alliance,  the  personal  savings  of 
thousands  of  people  like  Juan  all  over 
Latin  America  jumped  from  $1.5  million 
to  $59  million.  These  dramatically  in- 
creased savings  have  been  a  factor  in  at- 
taining some  of  our  currency  stabilization 
soals  for  the  American  Republic.  And 
they  have  helped  control  chronic  infla- 
tion which  has  always  discouraged  sav- 
ing and  investment  as  people  see  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  money  dwindle. 
Juan's  savings,  therefore,  help  make  his 
future  secure,  while  forming  part  of  the 
seed  capital  that  will  finance  more  of  his 
government's  development  programs. 

Maria  Martinez,  a  hard-working  wife 
and  mother,  has,  like  her  husband  and 
ciiildren,  also  benefited  directly  from  Al- 
liance for  Progress  activities  for  women. 
She  attends  free  classes  for  housewives 
and  mothers  in  the  community  center, 
which  is  staffed  by  young  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  There,  with  many  of  her 
new  friends,  she  has  learned  how  to  read 
and  write  and  how  to  cook  and  sew  better. 
She  now  knows  that  disease  come  from 
infection,  filth,  malnutrition,  impure 
water,  and  not  from  the  spell  of  the  evil 
eye  or  the  dank  night  air.  In  ridding 
herself  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
Maria  is  becoming  a  better  mother  to  her 
family  and  a  more  useful  citizen  to  her 
country.  While  she  is  In  class  her 
younger  children  are  left  with  other 
local  women  in  a  day  care  center  oper- 


ated with  fimds  provided  by  the  AID 
mission.  Each  new  and  happier  day 
shrinks  her  memory  of  the  rugged  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  in  her  pitiful  hut.  It 
involves  her  more  deeply  and  directly  in 
the  development  of  her  new  community 
as  a  meaningful,  productive  part  of  her 
country's  social  structure. 

In  our  rapid  look  at  the  life  of  the 
Martinez  family,  we  have  seen  how  Al- 
liance for  Progi-ess  programs  can  and 
have  improved  the  life  of  a  typical  xm- 
derprivileged  Latin  American  family  liv- 
ing in  or  near  a  city.  For  them  the  Al- 
liance has  created  oppwrtunity.  Their 
better  life  came  about  largely  through 
their  own  efforts  and  hard  work,  through 
self-help. 

But  what  about  the  millions  of  rural 
Latin  Americans,  the  campesinos? 
Many  of  them  are  practically  cut  off 
from  urban  centers  and  markets  by  the 
forbidding  topography  of  mountains  and 
jungles  that  cover  much  of  the  map  of 
the  hemisphere  south  of  our  border.  Is 
the  Alliance  helping  the  campesino? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  yes,  although, 
the  job  is  more  often  difficult  because  his 
physical  inaccessibiUty  must  be  over- 
come. 

Let  us  look  at  a  typical  campesino,  the 
common  man  of  the  sparsely  populated 
backlands.    But  since  he  has  been  the 
forgotten  man  for  so  long,  let  us  leave 
him  nameless.    For  years  he  has  lived 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  jungle  vil- 
lage of  palm-frond  huts  whose  floors  are 
several  feet  off  the  ground  because  of  the 
high    rainfall    and    an    abundance    of 
snakes    and    other    jungle    creatures. 
There  was  no  school,  no  concern  for  or 
knowledge  of  sanitation,  no  pure  water, 
and  no  doctor.    If  a  campesino  or  his 
wife  or  children  got  sick,  they  had  to 
trust  jungle  remedies  and  the  will  of 
God.    The  government  did  send  around 
medical  teams  and  army  doctors  once 
or  twice  a  year,  penetrating  the  back- 
lands  by  jeep,  boat,  horse,  on  foot,  and 
even   in   ancient   amphibious   aircraft. 
But  for  the  vigorous  life  the  campesino 
led,  such  minimal  help  was  never  enough. 
Using  a  worn  machete,  his  only  tool, 
he  cleared  the  jungle  and  burned  off  the 
few  acres  he  needed  to  raise  a  subsistence 
crop  of  corn  and  beans.    A  few  scrawny 
chickens,  a  couple  of  pigs,  game  animals, 
fish,  and  plentiful  stalks  of  plantains 
helped  his  family  eat  at  least  enough  to 
satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger.    Since  their 
meat  could  not  be  kept,  pigs  were  a  treat 
to  be  eaten  only  on  feast  days  when  they 
could  be  consumed  at  one  sitting  with 
friends  and  relatives.    Pigs  were  a  pre- 
cious commodity,  for  they  and  a  few 
stalks  of  plantains  could  be  carried  into 
a  distant  town  and  sold  for  cash  or  bar- 
tered for  cloth,  rice,  salt,  candles,  or 
kerosene,    or    an    all-important    new 
machete. 

After  a  couple  of  crops  the  tenuous 
fertility  of  the  jungle  soil  would  be  de- 
pleted. And  he  would  start  again  the 
laborious  process  of  hacking  out  and 
burning  off  a  new  plot  of  land — land  that 
would  never  be  his  and  was  of  little  value 
to  anyone  after  he  left  it  exhausted. 
Such  is  the  pattern  of  the  campeslno's 
existence — an  unending  struggle  to  sub- 
sist.  Truly  a  forgotten  man,  he  has  until 


now  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  his 
nation's  agricultural  production  and 
absolutely  nothing  to  Its  progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  helped 
in  many  ways  to  bring  hope  to  the  rural 
common  man.  The  Charter  of  Pvmta  del 
Este  specifically  recognized  the  many 
problems  of  the  long-neglected  rural  sec- 
tor of  Latin  America's  population.  The 
charter  encourages  agrarian  reform,  so 
that,  "the  land  will  become  for  the  man 
who  works  it  the  basis  of  his  economic 
stability,  the  foundation  of  his  increas- 
ing welfare,  and  the  guarantee  of  his 
freedom  and  dignity." 

These  words  are  being  translated  into 
effective  action  by  many  Latin  American 
governments.  Through  Alliance  loans 
and  grants  coordinated  by  AID  missions 
they  are  working  hard  to  improve  the  lot 
of  their  campesinos.  Programs  and 
projects  are  adapted  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
rural  population  lives — jungles,  moun- 
tains, arid  plateaus,  deserts,  and  even  in 
fertile  valleys,  where  wasteful  or  old- 
fashioned  agricultural  methods  can 
show  dramatic  improvement  with  a  little 
modern  technical  assistance. 

Land  reform  programs  are  basic  for 
they  assure  the  landless  cam.pesino  title 
to  a  sufficiently  large  piece  of  land  to 
take  care  of  his  own  food  needs  and 
produce  a  marketable  surplus.  All  land 
redistribution  must  be  paid  for  at  fair 
rates  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  land- 
owner's property  rights.  Loans  from  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  fi- 
nance such  land  purchases  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  loans  are  repaid  by 
funds  accumulated  as  the  campesino 
pays  for  his  new  land  in  easy  monthly 
installments. 

Many  farm  families,  like  the  jungle 
dwellers  whose  life  I  have  described  are 
resettled  in  this  way  in  more  fertile  pro- 
ductive areas.    They  are  given  credit  to 
buy  seeds,  farm  implements,  and  an- 
imals.   Farm-to-market  roads  end  the 
campeslno's  isolation  and  assure  him  of 
getting  his  crops  to  market.    Irrigation 
projects  make  arid  land  productive  and 
open  up  new  areas  for  campesino  reset- 
tlement.   Agricultural  cooperatives  are 
organized  so  that  groups  of  farmers  can 
own  storage  and  packing  facilities  and 
expensive  heavy  farm  machinery  in  com- 
mon that  they  could  never  afford  in- 
dividually.   Urgent  health  and  sanita- 
tion needs  bring  Into  being  sewerage  sys- 
tems, pvure  water  supplies,  rural  health 
clinics,  community  centers,  and  schools. 
Almost  all   of  these   have  a  self-help 
character  where  the  campesinos  donate 
their  labor  and  their  government  pro- 
vides materials  and  technical  assistance. 
AID  technicians,  working  side  by  side 
with  the  humblest  campesino  have  be- 
come familiar  and  respected  figures  all 
over  the  varied  landscape  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica.    They   are   assisting   to   create   a 
peaceful,  bountiful  revolution  In  the  face 
of  the  rural  countryside  and  in  the  hard 
lives  of  the  people  who  populate  It. 

To  further  stimulate  agricultural 
growth  so  that  the  rate  of  farm  produc- 
tion win  not  fall  behind  the  rapid  rate 
of  population  growth,  AID  fosters  agri- 
cultural education  at  the  high  school  and 
college  level.    It  has  strongly  suggested 
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that  the  Latin  American  nations  set 
aside  funds  to  establish  land  grant  col- 
leges. They  would  be  patterned  after 
our  own,  which  played  such  a  predomi- 
nant role  in  developing  the  almost  mi- 
raculous agricultural  abundance  that  we 
enjoy  and  share  with  the  less  privileged 
of  the  world.  AID  assisted  research  cen- 
ters and  experimental  stations  promise 
to  find  solutions  to  many  of  the  problems 
of  farming  in  widely  varying  conditions 
of  climate,  terrain,  and  altitude. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  problems 
of  the  millions  of  common  men  like  Juan 
Martinez  and  his  campesino  brothers 
have  finally  awakened  the  conscience  of 
our  continents  and  we  are  embarked  in 
an  Alliance  for  Progress  that  seeks  to 
restore  self-re.spect  that  had  vanished 
and  hope  that  had  fled.  Our  nations 
have  begun  to  look  to  the  happiness  of 
the  common  man. 

That  lonely  observer  of  his  fellow  man. 
Thoreau,  once  wrote:  "The  mass  of  men 
lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation." 

But  we  can  all  be  proud  that  the  work 
of  the  Alliance,  which  our  generation 
began  4  short  years  ago,  will  someday 
make  that  despairing  sentence  a  lie. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alliance    for    Progress    has    sometimes 
been  criticized  as  a  government-to-gov- 
ernment program,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  this,  for  the  assistance  we 
make  available  is  translated  into  gains 
for  the  people  of  Latin  America.    A  good 
example   is  our  assistance   to   promote 
availability    of    local    credit    in    Latin 
America.     In  many  areas  for  the  first 
time  the  little  man  can  now  get  a  com- 
modity essential  to  any  hope  for  prog- 
ress— credit  for  new  implements,  credit 
for  the  tools  to  get  a  start  toward  a  better 
life,  credit  to  obtain  a  decent  dwelling. 
Let  me  take  some  examples. 
Through  contracts  with  Credit  Union 
National — CUNA — assistance     is    being 
given  to  the  development  of  credit  un- 
ions in  Latin  America.    The  first  CUNA 
contract  involving  six  countries  in  South 
America  started  2  years  ago.    As  a  result, 
in   Bolivia,   Brazil,   Colombia,   Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela  there  has  been  a 
growth    in    credit    unions    from    605   to 
460.000.    Savinys  increased  from  $6,200.- 
000  to  518,900,000.    Loans  have  increased 
from  S6  Million  to  over  $21  million.    Na- 
tional federations  now  exist  in  each  of 
these   countries   and  the   federation   in 
Peru  is  totally  sustained  by  the  dues  paid 
to  it  by  the  member  credit  unions  of 
that  country. 

These  credit  unions  make  loans  to 
their  members  to  start  small  shops  or 
businesses,  to  purchase  tools,  feed,  seed, 
and  fertilizer,  to  meet  medical  expenses. 
to  make  downpayments  on  homes  and 
home  improvements,  and  for  education 
and  many  other  purposes. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  super- 
vised agricultural  credit  program.  To 
date  over  300,000  loans  have  been  ex- 
tended. In  El  Salvador  work  is  presently 
underway  to  establish  30  credit  imlons 
with  a  goal  of  6,000  members  by  the  end 
of  1965.  These  credit  unions  will  make 
low-interest  loans  to  small  farmers  for 
tools  and  other  means  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  their  land. 


For  every  $1  of  AID  money  spent  on 
credit  union  development  in  South 
America,  S41  of  credit  union  savings 
have  been  accumulated  by  the  member- 
ship. 

Adequate  housing  is  essential  to  devel- 
opment, but  before  a  country  can  build 
houses  for  itself,  it  must  be  able  to  make 
long-term  credit  available  to  its  people. 
Today,  nine  countries  have  savings  and 
loan  legislation.     In  8  of   these  coun- 
tries, 88  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  been  formed,  and  250,000  depositors 
have  accumulated  net  savings  of  $66  mil- 
lion.   Approximately  30,000  homes  have 
been  financed  through  these  associations. 
Chile  now  has  22  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations  and   over    100.000    members. 
Loans   amounting  to  $50   million  have 
been  made  to  finance  home  construction. 
Private  or  public  development  banks 
have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
established  in  13  countries.    These  banks 
provide  the  private  sector  with  a  vital 
injection  of  capital.    They  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  small  entrepreneur  to  obtain 
the  necessary  resources  to  set  up  his  own 
manufacturing  or  other  industrial  enter- 
prise.   In  turn,  as  a  result,  jobs  are  cre- 
ated essential  to  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
trial sector  and  to  the  transition  of  the 
country  from  a  rural  to  a  mixed  economy. 
After  4  years,  the  Alliance  can  indeed 
report  some  significant  strides.     Strides 
that  affect  the  lives  of  many.     And  of 
special  importance  is  the  fact  that  what 
is  being  done  does  not  have  a  one-shot 
effect.    In  credit,  as  in  many  other  fields, 
the   steps    that   are   taken   today   carry 
within  them  the  seeds  for  their  own  con- 
tinued growth. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  this  month.  20  Latin  American  na- 
tions expressed  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
linking  themselves  in  an  Alliance  for 
Progress.  As  we  all  know,  the  objective 
of  those  signatories  was  nothing  less 
than  economic  prosperity  and  social  well- 
being  in  a  framework  guaranteeing 
pe'sonal  dignity  and  political  liberty. 

At  such  an  early  date,  success  or  fail- 
ure are  meaningless  terms  but.  neverthe- 
le.ss.  there  are  unmistakable  indications 
ih-r.t  positive  measures  have  taken  place. 
And  once  again,  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
proud  to  contribute  its  resources  in  such 
a  worthwhile  undertaking.  Our  initial 
program  for  the  partners  of  the  Alliance 
resulted  in  Ccsta  Rican  instructors  com- 
ing to  our  school  districts  to  teach 
Spanish:  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  superintendent  of 
the  Crow-Applegate  School  District  in 
Eugene,  the  achievement  in  that  effort 
prompted  a  joint  Oregon-Costa  Rica 
program  on  an  even  larger  scale.  In  con- 
junction with  this,  I  am  delighted  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
distineuished  members  of  our  State  team 
V.  ho  will  travel  in  Costa  Rica  next  month 
to  visit  area  projects  in  an  attempt  to 
expand  the  scope  of  these  noteworthy 
aims.  The  following  individuals  will  rep- 
resent Oregon's  partners  In  the  Septem- 
ber trip: 

Public  health:  Mrs.  Christie  Corbett, 
director.  Migrant  Day  Care  Center. 
Sandy.  Oreg. 


Education:  Mr.  Max  Harriger.  Lake 
Oswego,  consultant  on  social  studies. 
State  department  of  education. 

Agriculture:  Mr.  John  J.  Inskeep, 
Oregon  City,  retired  county  extension 
agent,  Clackamas  County. 

Business  and  civic  organizations: 
Mr.  Phillip  Parsons,  Klamath  Falls,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Klamath  County  Unit- 
ed Fund. 

Community  development:  Mrs.  George 
P.  Sale,  Portland,  consultant  in  program 
development  and  community  organiza- 
tion. 

Student  leader:  Mr.  Steve  Gold- 
schmidt,  Eugene,  student  body  president. 
University  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  creativity,  imagination, 
and  flexibility  will  be  necessary  if  the 
Alliance  is  to  attain  its  ultimate  objec- 
tives; with  these  ingredients,  there  are 
few  barriers  to  the  solution  of  human 
problems  by  the  personal,  direct-assist- 
ance approach  at  the  community  level. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  salute  the  members 
of  this  Oregon  delegation  and  confidently 
await  their  findings  and  constructive 
recommendations.  On  this  the  fourth 
anniversaiy  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, it  is  entirely  fitting  to  pay  tribute 
not  only  to  these  humanitarians  but 
also  to  those  visions  shaping  the  destiny 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  year.s 
ago  when  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
announced,  all  of  us  were  struck  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception  and  the  no- 
bility of  the  aspiration.  A  hemisphere- 
wide  cooperative  effort  to  satisfy  the 
basic  needs  of  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple for  homes,  work,  land,  healtli. 
schools,  and  political  liberty  was  more 
than  a  brilliant  innovation  to  improve 
the  lot  of  people  throughout  the  Ameri- 
cas, it  was  also  a  revolutionary  step  to- 
ward solidifying  the  political  ties  among 
nations  already  bound  together  by 
geography. 

But  some  of  us  wondered  whether  the 
conception  would  in  fact  become  reality. 
Could  people  and  governments,  set  for 
generations  in  staid  patterns,  smnmon 
the  force  to  lift  themselves  by  their  boot- 
straps? The  late  President  Kennedy, 
himself,  summed  up  the  major  obstacles 
facing  the  inter- American  organization: 

I  know  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task.  It 
is  unprecedented.  Our  own  history  shows 
how  fierce  the  reslstence  can  be  to  changes 
which  later  generations  regard  as  part  of 
the  normal  framework  of  life.  And  the 
course  of  rational  social  change  is  even  more 
h-azardous  for  those  progressive  governmenUs 
who  often  face  entrenched  privilege  of  the 
right  and  subversive  conspiracies  on  the  left 

Today,  4  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  we  can  look 
back  at  the  first  4  years  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  see  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's vision  is  becoming  not  only  a 
reality,  but  also  a  dynamic  moving  force 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  econ- 
omies of  most  of  the  hemisphere's  coun- 
tries are  being  stimulated  by  the 
Alliance's  programs  of  self-help  and  co- 
operation. Important  work  is  being 
done  to  help  stop  the  crippling  fluctua- 


tions in  price  of  such  basic  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  as  coffee.  But  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  the  poor  of  the  Americas, 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  op- 
pressive oligarchies,  have  found  a  strong 
alternative  to  communism  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
specific  areas  in  which  important  steps 
are  being  taken. 

Perhaps  for  the  long  run,  no  area  Is 
more  important  to  development  than 
education.  Recognizing  this  need,  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  set  a  goal  of  a 
minimum  of  6  years  primary  education 
for  .school-age  children  in  Latin  America 
by  1970.  Today  13  million  children  are 
participating  in  school  lunch  programs. 
Ten  million  schoolbooks  have  been  cir- 
culated. Something  has  been  received 
bv  nearly  100,000  teachers. 

No  country  can  hope  to  mount  the 
ladder  to  self-sustaining  growth  without 
making  available  to  its  people  minimum 
services  to  protect  and  promote  healthy 
life.  In  1963  there  were  392  water  supply 
and  sewerage  sy.stems  which  had  been 
constructed.  Today  nearly  1,000  systems 
have  been  constructed,  serving  22  million 
people. 

No  development  effort  can  succeed 
without  transportation  necessary  to  con- 
nect market  and  producing  areas.  To 
date  nearly  9.000  miles  of  roads  have 
been  built  or  improved. 

But  basic  facilities  are  not  enough.    A 
nstion  must  possess  a  vital  and  creative 
private  sector  if  the  attempt  at  develop- 
ment is  to  be  more  than  a  sterile  .show. 
Today,  private  and  oublic  deve'opment 
banks  have  been  established  in  13  coun- 
tries.    These  banks  make  credit  avail- 
able to  small  entrepreneurs,  making  it 
possible  for  new  businesses  to  be  estab- 
lished and  new  jobs  to  be  created.    Credit 
un-ons  are  being  e.stablished  throughout 
Latin  America.    The  rural  economy  has 
received  an  injection  of  new  opportunity 
from  the  more  than  300.000  agricultural 
credit  loans  which  have  been  extended 
Tt  is  hard  to  di.snute  the  fact  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  had   a   good 
fourth  year:   important  problems  seem 
to  have  been  solved,  and  others  are  near- 
ins  solution.    The  world  prices  for  coffee, 
cotton,  meat,  and  bananas  have  come  out 
of  the  decline  that  began  in  1961  and 
hampered  the  .start  of  the  Alliance.    In 
the  past,  the.se  price  cycles  have  crippled 
the  economies  of  many  nations  and  have 
been  an  indirect  cause  of  political  up- 
heaval.   The  growth  rate  of  the  overall 
economy  of  Latin  America  has  exceeded 
the  target  of  a  2 1^2 -Percent  net  increase 
annually.      The    contributions    of    the 
Latin  American  countries  to  the  Alliance 
this  year   are   expected    to   exceed    $12 
billion.  50  percent  more  than  the  target 
of  $8  billion. 

The  lack  of  thoroughly  prepared  proj- 
ects to  put  into  action  slowed  the  start 
of  the  Alliance,  but  this  deficiency  is 
being  remedied.  And  ideas  which  may 
go  far  toward  giving  a  new  direction  to 
the  Alliance  were  presented  in  the  report 
of  the  Inter- American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  or  CIAP,  made 
public  this  week. 


This  committee,  formed  when  the 
original  panel  of  nine  experts  failed  to 
gain  enough  power  for  effective  planning 
and  decisionmaking,  called  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  all  Alliance  programs  and 
for  heavy  new  stresses  on  trade  policies, 
planning,  regional  economic  integration, 
and  social  development. 

Despite  all  this  progress  which  seems 
to  bode  well  for  the  future,  many  of  the 
problems  that  faced  the  Alliance  at  its 
conception  are  still  there.  Though  some 
countries  are  instituting  valuable  demo- 
cratic social  reforms,  others  still  labor 
under  governments  of  dictators,  military 
juntas,  and  oligarchies.  Economic  sys- 
tems that  seem  to  date  back  to  the 
middle  ages  are  still  in  use  in  some  coun- 
tries, while  defective  distribution  of 
arable  land  has  continued  to  t)e  a  major 
block  to  progress.  These  stumbling 
blocks  will  have  to  be  eliminated  before 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  be  termed 
a  real  success,  but  nobody  expected  the 
job  to  be  easy.  Perhaps  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy  delivered  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  AUiance  for  Progress 
3  years  ago  can  best  express  the  spirit 
behind  the  whole  program: 

The  conquest  of  iK)verty  Is  as  difficult  if 
not  more  difficult  than  the  conquest  of 
outer  space.  And  we  can  expect  moments 
of  frustration  and  disappointment  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  about  the  outcome.  For  all  history 
shows  that  the  effort  to  win  progress  within 
freedom  represents  the  most  determined  and 
steadfast  aspiration  of  man. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  legislative  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsL 
In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  he  brings  to  each 
of  us  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
gratification  for  the  constructive  prog- 
ress made  in  the  great  joint  effort 
between  ourselves  and  the  other  nations 
of  our  continent  and  to  give  encourage- 
ment for  a  furtherance  of  the  program 
in  its  achievements  envisioned  but  yet 
to  be  accomplished. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  address 
my  remarks  to  a  special  fallout  from 
the  Alliance  that  is  making  this  form  of 
assistance  so  very  meaningful  at  the 
grassroots  of  our  great  Nation.  An  in- 
teresting development  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  been  the  developing 
partnerships  through  which  citizens  of 
States  within  the  United  States  can 
work  directly  with  citizens  and  private 
organizations  in  Partners  areas  of  Latin 
America.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  leadership  that  has  been  given  to 
this  program  in  developing  a  ne-.v  part- 
nership activity  through  which  private 
citizens  of  California  will  be  working  di- 
rectly with  citizens  in  four  States  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  days  ago  a  group  of 
California  citizens  returned  from  a  2- 
week  program  development  trip  which 
took  them  to  four  States  of  Mexico. 
They  have  developed  specific  proposals 
for  a  working  alliance  which  will  in- 
clude programs  in  the  fields  of  public 
health,  education,  and  agriculture. 
Prom  this  visit  with  their  counterpart, 


Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee  in 
the  State  of  Nayarit,  specific  projects 
have  been  proposed  involving  scholar- 
ships, assistance  with  hospital  equipment, 
and  technical  assistance  in  water  drain- 
age, sanitaiT  engineering.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  preliminary  discussions 
in  the  State  of  Sinaloa  focused  on  the  ex- 
change of  teachers  and  collaboration  in 
institutional  development.  The  Baja 
California  program  which  is  being  de- 
veloped under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
missions of  the  Californias  likewise  will 
stress  the  education  aspect  of  this  di- 
rect alliance.  In  the  State  of  Puebla  the 
preliminary  discussion  indicated  prob- 
able professor  and  student  exchanges 
and  assistance  in  the  agricultural  fruit 
industry  of  Puebla. 

The  teams  have  returned  with  en- 
thusiasm for  this  direct  grassroots  level 
approach  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  they  report  similar  enthusiasm  from 
their  counterparts  in  the  Mexican  State 
which  they  visited.  The  membership  of 
this  initial  program  development  team 
reflects  the  range  of  interest  and  the 
scope  of  activities  which  can  develop.  I 
would  hke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  names  of  those  persons 
who  have  participated  in  this  initial  con- 
tact in  Mexico: 

Robert  H.  Erickson,  manager,  graphic 
communications.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 

Lawrence  Elfelt,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Grain  Trade  Council. 
Louis  Baker,  attorney. 
Lee  Collins,  president,  Collins  Micro- 
flat  Co. 

Leno  Diaz,  teacher.  San  Bernardino 
city  unified  school  district. 

Ernest  O'Bryne.  vice  president  for  ad- 
ministration, San  Diego  State  College. 
Ivan  L.  Richardson,  professor  of  polit- 
ical   science,    California   State   College, 
Fullerton. 

Joseph  Rosener.  Jr.,  management  con- 
sultant. 

Robert  H.  Sehnert,  director  of  gov- 
ernment requirements.  Atomics  Inter- 
national— a  division  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc. 

Edward  W.  Smith,  assistant  to  the 
president.  California  State  College.  Ful- 
lerton. 

Burton  Taylor,  director,  Los  Angeles 
World  Trade  Center. 

George  L.  Woodward,  president,  New- 
port National  Bank. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  report  this 
progress  because  of  my  interest  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  because  of  my 
interest  in  the  direct  participation  of  my 
State  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  California 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  was  launched 
through  the  leadership  given  by  citizens 
of  my  district.  I  specifically  refer  to 
Dr.  W.  B.  Langsdorf,  president  of  Ful- 
lerton State  College,  and  his  able  assist- 
ant. Prof.  Edward  Smith.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  was  able  to  participate  in  that 
initial  exploratory  meeting  at  which  the 
various  private  citizens  were  brought  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  great  potential  of 
grassroots  alliance  of  good  neighbors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  today  20  American  nations  united, 
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In  the  words  of  the  Punta  del  Esta  Char- 
ter, "in  a  common  effort  to  bring  our 
people  accelerated  economic  progress  and 
broader  social  justice  within  the  frame- 
work of  personal  dignity  and  political 
liberty." 

Each  of  the  concepts  expressed  in  this 
opening  paragraph  to  the  charter:  com- 
mon effort,  economic  progress,  social 
justice,  personal  dignity,  political  liberty 
is  fraught  with  problems  and  pitfalls. 
Each  has  found  a  measure  of  success  in 
the  past  4  years;  each  has  difficulties 
still  remaining. 

No  assessment  of  our  progress  In 
achieving  these  goals  can  be  concerned 
only  with  dollars  and  cents,  with  tons  of 
production  and  balance  of  payments. 
We  must  also  look  at  the  extent  to  which 
the  partnership  implicit  in  the  Alliance 
has  penetrated  the  understanding  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple in  the  19  other  hemispheric  repub- 
Ucs. 

The  statistics  about  economic  growth, 
land  reform,  educational  development, 
and  the  construction  of  highways  are 
most  encouraging.  All  of  these  things 
are  needed — and  needed  badly.  But 
what  Is  needed  as  much,  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  Alliance,  is  a  heightened  mutual  un- 
derstanding. This  Involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  old  attitudes  about  one  another. 
On  our  part  there  must  be  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  traditional  cultural 
and  economic  patterns  that  have  hin- 
dered development  in  Latin  America.  On 
the  part  of  our  neighbors,  there  must  be 
a  greater  willingness  to  take  steps,  often 
difficult  ones,  lo  help  themselves. 

On  this  level,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
has  been  remarkable  progress.  A  new 
school  in  Ecuador  adds  a  statistic,  but  it 
also  represents  5  months  of  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  people  of  a  village  who 
hauled  water,  sand,  and  rock  4  miles  up- 
hill to  build  it. 

Examples  of  such  self-help  efforts  in 
Colombia,  for  example,  are  numerous. 
In  Bogota,  a  group  of  high  school  girls 
spend  their  free  time  teaching  under- 
privileged children.  Community  devel- 
opment teams  of  Colombians  with  U.S. 
advisers  are  helpins;  local  communities  to 
solve  their  problems  in  areas  such  as 
sewapre  and  the  establishment  of  co- 
operatives. 

These  incidents,  and  one  could  cite 
them  all  afternoon,  are  becoming  well 
known  here  in  the  United  States  and 
they  are  deepening  the  commitment  of 
our  citizens  to  the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 
Thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  are  becomintr 
aware  of  Latin  America  for  the  first 
time.  They  do  not  see  Latin  American 
nations  as  small  dots  on  a  map;  they 
are  actively  participating  in  the  mutual 
partnership  effort. 

The  partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
initiated  just  2  years  ago.  is  now  func- 
tioning in  more  than  25  States.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  sponsor,  with  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  Ma.s.sacliusetts-Antioquia  part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program. 

This  program  embodies  all  four  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  a 
common  effort;  private  individuals  and 
groups  in  both  areas  are  working  to- 


gether. It  is  producing  economic  prog- 
ress through  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
technology.  It  is  broadening  social  jus- 
tice by  making  education,  better  health, 
and  community  facilities  available  to  the 
underprivileged  element  in  the  partner- 
ship state.  It  strengthens  the  frame- 
work of  personal  dignity  and  political 
liberty  by  sharing  decisions  about  the 
projects  to  be  undertaken,  and  by  plac- 
ing the  initiative  role  with  the  commit- 
tees themselves. 

The  Massachusetts  Partners  Commit- 
tee, under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  An- 
thony Faunce.  of  Lincoln,  has  planned 
an  ambitious  program  that  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  common  interests  of 
Massachusetts  and  Antioquia.  Anti- 
oquia.  like  Massachusetts,  was  the  first 
area  In  its  nation  to  industrialize.  In 
many  ways  it  faces  problems  of  automa- 
tion, water  pollution,  and  unemployment 
that  are  very  similar  to  our  own. 

The  steering  committee  is  composed 
of  George  Peabody  Gardner,  of  United 
Fruit;  Msgr.  Charles  Dewey,  director  of 
Catholic  Charities  in  Boston;  Prof.  Sam- 
uel H.  Beer,  of  Harvard;  Erwin  Canham. 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Daniel  A.  Cronin.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Macbick  Co.  of  Wilmington;  Daniel  Ho- 
gan.  Standard  International  of  Andover; 
Joseph  Manion,  Dowd  Advertising;  John 
A.  W.  Richardson,  vice  president.  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston;  John  B. 
Whitla,  assistant  to  the  president.  North- 
eastern University;  Josiah  Norton,  A.  D. 
Little;  William  Swartley,  station  WBZ; 
Leroy  Marek,  A.  D.  Little;  Robert  Chad- 
bourne,  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Lawrence  Loughlin,  resident 
assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  and  Paul 
W.  Cronin,  my  administrative  aid  for 
district  affairs. 

This  distinguished  group  is  moving 
foi-ward  on  four  main  projects.  During 
the  recent  visit  of  Antioquian  leaders 
to  Boston,  a  representative  of  the  small 
business  group  in  the  capital  city  of 
Medellin  met  with  officials  of  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England  to 
discuss  a  program  of  education  In  tech- 
nical and  management  techniques  for 
Antioquian  small  business.  A  program 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
committee  in  cooperation  with  North- 
eastern University  in  Boston,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Antioquian  counterpart 
committee  for  their  approval. 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Beer,  of  Harvard, 
is  in  charge  of  a  project  to  improve  the 
libraries  of  the  universities  in  Medellin. 
The  Massachusetts  survey  team  which 
visited  Antioquia  last  December  found 
not  only  a  lack  of  books  in  many  fields, 
but  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  what  new 
titles  were  available,  and  what  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  basic  library  in  such 
fields  as  economics  and  the  social 
sciences. 

Daniel  A.  Cronin.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Macbick  Co.  of  Wilmington,  is  head- 
ing a  project  to  provide  health  kits 
to  be  circulated  in  nural  areas  through 
existing  channels  which  have  been  de- 
veloped both  privately  and  through 
U.S.  assistance. 

A  similar  program  of  distribution  of 
vocational  education  kits  through  exist- 
ing channels  is  also  planned. 


For  the  long  term  the  committee  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  a  junior 
executive  exchange  program.  This  proj- 
ect will  be  headed  by  John  A.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, vice  president.  International 
Division,  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Richardson  has  broad  experience  in 
Latin  America  and  has  developed  a  suc- 
cessful program  already.  A  young  man 
from  Medellin  is  working  at  the  First 
National  Bank,  not  only  learning  U.S. 
banking  practices,  but  being  exposed  to 
the  full  range  of  responsibilities  of  a 
junior  executive  through  civic  and  other 
activities. 

This  is  an  ambitious  beginning  but  it 
only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  cooperation.  The 
effort  is  vast  and  t'me  is  short  for  each 
year  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  falling  behind  their  more 
prosperous  nations  despite  urgent  ef- 
forts to  progress. 

We  have  made  a  good  start.  We  must 
build  upon  our  gains  and  continue  to 
enlist  the  commitment  of  public  and 
private  sectors  in  what  may  be  the  most 
exacting  and  vital  challenge  of  our  gen- 
eration. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
join  on  this  occasion  with  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  marking  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Throughout  this  Nation  today  and 
throughout  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  men  will  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  reflect  on  the  progress  which 
has  been  marked  during  these  4  years 
under  this  program  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  so  ably  pur- 
sued and  developed  under  the  excellent 
leadership  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

There  are  cracks  in  the  Alliance,  yes. 
There  have  been  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments. But  there  has  been  progress, 
progress  alleged  by  the  critics  of  the  Al- 
liance as  beyond  hope,  progress  viewed 
by  the  friends  of  the  Alliance  as  not  to  be 
hoped  at  such  an  early  date. 

I  might  mention  Just  two  areas  of 
progress  which  have  gone  beyond  expec- 
tation at  this  time. 

The  Alliance  was  initiated  as  a  pro- 
gram of  trade,  not  aid.  It  was  also  de- 
signed to  insure  maximum  local  self- 
help  and  financing.  I  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

At  $12  billion,  the  Latin  American  Invest- 
ment In  economic  and  social  development  Is 
running  50  percent  above  the  target  level 
established  by  the  charter. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  some  prog- 
ress marked  in  the  achievement  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  reform  by  Latin 
America  though  much  work  remains  to 
be  done. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  this  an- 
niversary has  special  significance  this 
year  because  Tennessee  is  today  directly 
participating  in  a  program  designed  to 
implement  the  Alliance  at  the  local  level. 

Earlier  this  year  I  was  privileged  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Carl  Thomas,  assistant 
dean  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Graduate  School,  Mr.  James  Boren  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  a  diversi- 
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fled  group  of  Interested  Tennesseans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Tennessee  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  which  is 
so  ably  conducted  under  the  skilled  and 
sensitive  leadership  of  Mr.  Boren,  is  a 
program  which  gives  people,  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends  back  in  your  hometown, 
a  chance  to  assist  in  the  Alliance  directly 
and  a  certain  voice  in  policy  and  admin- 
istration of  its  programs. 

Tennessee  was  joined  in  partnership 
this  summer  by  western  Venezuela.  Al- 
ready a  team  of  Tennesseans,  headed  by 
Dr.  Carl  Thomas  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  has  visited  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can partners  and  they,  in  turn,  have 
reciprocated.  For  Venezuela  the  result 
to  date  has  been  the  initiation  of  a  pro- 
gram for  rural  electrification  develop- 
ment. For  Tennessee  our  partners  will 
provide  next  month  and  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  58-piece  exhibit  of  Venezue- 
lan art  to  be  shown  across  the  Volunteer 
State  at  seven  locations. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning.  In 
future  weeks  other  small  groups  will  visit 
with  our  Venezuelan  partners  in  their 
counti-y  and  their  countrymen  will  come 
to  Tennessee  to  see  how  we  can  help 
each  other  benefit  thereby. 

Nor  is  this  a  federally  subsidized  pro- 
gram as  such.  There  was  initially  some 
assistance  from  AID  but  it  is  now  en- 
tirely self -financing. 

In  Tennessee,  as  in  the  23  other  States 
with  partners  programs,  the  participa- 
tion is  open  to  any  and  all  groups  and 
individuals  who  can  contribute. 

In  Tennessee  we  are  contributing  as- 
sistance and  advice  presently  on  rural 
electrification  development.  Texas  has 
provided  Peruvians  with  picks,  shovels, 
and  wheelbarrows  with  which  farmers 
in  a  remote  mountain  area  have  built 
themselves  a  road  connecting  their  vil- 
lage with  a  nearby  highway.  In  another 
area  funds  and  technical  assistance  have 
been  provided  for  local  construction  of 
a  school,  while  elsewhere  American  in- 
vestment of  only  $285  provided  the  nec- 
cssai-y  capital  for  construction  of  a  pump 
to  lift  v.-ater  from  a  v/ell  dug  by  villagers 
to  serve  a  self-made  community  center. 
Throughout  Latin  America  small  part- 
ner projects  are  in  a  vei-y  big  way  mak- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress  meaning- 
ful and  real  to  the  people  and  it  is  the 
people  for  which  the  Alliance  is  designed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  designed  the  partners  pro- 
gram was  not  tlicn  envisioned.  But  from 
the  birth  of  the  Alliance  at  the  signing 
of  the  Charter  at  Punta  del  Este  4  years 
atro  the  program  has  grown  and  given 
birth,  in  turn  to  the  partners  program. 
Where  there  was  need,  we  moved  for- 
ward to  meet  it  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  When  it  was  seen  that  addi- 
tional effort  was  needed  in  smaller  pro- 
grams at  the  grassroot  level,  the  part- 
ner program  was  born. 

Thus,  the  partners  pr,ogram,  In  a  way 
smaller  in  scope  than  th^  Alliance  but  in 
detei-mination  and  vision  equally  as 
large,  has  demonstrated  that  when  men 
of  good  faith  and  worthy  purpose  meet 
for  a  noble  common  cause  there  is  little 
they  cannot  achieve. 

I 


The  Alliance  for  Progress  will  succeed 
because  such  men  of  such  purpose  are 
meeting  and  woi'king  today  for  such  a 
cause. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  for  making  it  possible 
for  Members  to  speak  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  we  can  reciprocate  the  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


WATER  RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  , 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  subject  on  which  I  am  about  to 
address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  discussed  with  the  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  the  problem 
faced  in  the  Middle  East  by  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East.  Today  I 
want  to  add  not  a  part  of  the  military 
problem  but  a  part  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem which  can  be  considered  in  both  an 
economic  and  a  military  manner.  I  re- 
fer particularly  to  water  resources  and 
the  development  of  water  resources  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  small  item  in  last  Fri- 
day's Washington  Post,  August  13,  1965, 
"Ai-ound  the  World,"  reported  that 
fighting  fiared  up  on  the  Syrian-Israeli 
border  on  Thursday.  A  3-hour  battle 
ensued  in  which  tanks,  artillery,  and 
aircraft  were  used.  Four  Israeli  women 
were  killed  by  Syrian  shellfire  and  two 
Israeli  soldiers  were  wounded.  Syrian 
losses  were  listed  as  four  soldiers  and 
two  workers  wounded.  United  Nations 
truce  supervisors  ended  the  battle.  The 
clash  occurred  at  the  site  of  Syrian  op- 
erations to  divert  headwaters  of  the 
Jordan  River. 

This  threat  to  Israel's  water  supply  is 
the  second  aspect  of  the  Arab  war 
against  Israel.  It  is  motivated  by  the 
same  spite,  the  same  hatred,  and  the 
same  desire  for  conquest  which  moti- 
vates the  Arab's  massive  arms  buildup 
which  I  discussed  last  Tuesday. 

In  January  of  1964,  President  Nasser 
convened  the  heads  of  the  13  Arab 
League  States  in  a  summit  meeting. 
Realizing  that  they  were  then  too  weak 
to  win  a  war  with  Israel,  Nasser  outlined 
a  new  approach  to  accomplish  their  goal 
of  destroying  Israel.  The  Arab  leaders 
deferred  the  military  threat  to  Israel  and 
instead  proposed  to  cut  Israel's  water 
artery — the  sources  of  the  Jordan  River. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  damming 
and  diverting  the  Hasbani  and  Banyas 
Rivers  in  Lebanon  and  Syria,  which  feed 
the  Jordan  River.  By  denying  Lsrael  her 
vital  and  rightful  share  of  water,  the 


Arabs  felt  they  could  eliminate,  with- 
out actual  combat,  the  state  they  had 
sworn  to  destroy. 

Nasser,  always  the  leading  advocate 
of  the  water  diversion  plan,  elected  Leba- 
non, Syria,  and  Jordan  to  carry  it  out — 
and  bear  the  consequences.  Lebanon  at 
first  hesitated.  Back  in  1947.  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Beirut  told  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  In  an 
off-the-record  letter: 

Major  reasons  of  a  social,  humanitarian, 
and  religious  nature  require  the  creation  of 
two  homelands  for  minorities.  A  Christian 
home  in  Lebanon  and  a  Jewish  home  In 
Palestine. 

Lebanon,  never  eager  to  become  a  Nas- 
ser satellite,  had  no  desire  to  repeat  the 
bloody  civil  war  that  occurred  in  1958 
when  pro-Nasser  forces  tried  to  take 
over  her  government.  For  that  reason 
it  was  always  hoped  that  Lebanon  might 
someday  set  an  example  for  other  Arab 
States  by  making  peace  with  Israel.  But 
Nasser,  not  one  to  be  thwarted,  stepped 
up  external  and  internal  pressure  by 
threatening  to  send  Arab  troops  into 
Lebanon  to  protect  Syria's  diversionary 
projects.  And,  when  Nasserites  within 
Lebanon  insisted  that  their  government 
actively  cooperate  with  the  Arab  scheme, 
Lebanon  capitulated  and  began  con- 
struction of  a  canal  at  Wadi  Sarid — 10 
miles  north  of  Israel's  border — designed 
to  carry  the  water  of  the  Hasbani  River 
southward  into  Syria.  Work  was  also 
begun,  just  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Israel, 
on  a  pumping  station  at  the  Ein  Wazzan 
Spring. 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol  issued  a 
warning: 

The  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  as  precious 
to  us  as  the  blood  in  our  veins.  We  shall  act 
accordingly. 

In  Lebanon,  the  diversion  provoked 
widespread  dissension  and  distrust. 
Christian  Lebanese  feared  that  the 
Syrians  would  take  advantage  of  the 
tension  to  act  on  their  claims  to  some 
territory  of  Lebanon.  In  the  stock 
market  a  sudden  drop  reflected  the  fears 
of  Lebanese  investors  that  the  crisis 
would  affect  the  country's  economy. 
Southern  Lebanese  feared  it  would  turn 
their  lands  into  a  battlefield,  and  they 
sharply  criticized  their  government's  ac- 
tion. And,  Lebanese  farmers  near  the 
borders  of  Israel  feared  evacuation. 

All  of  these  protests  were  stated  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Union  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  South,  published  in  the 
daily  Al  Jarida  on  February  24.  from 
which  I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt: 

Today  the  Government  of  Lebanon  yielded 
to  pressure  from  the  outside  and  decided  to 
take  part  in  the  diversion  action  in  our 
area,  actions  which  are  of  no  benefit  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  area,  and  can  only  turn 
it  into  a  possible  battlefield  which  will  bring 
about  only  disaster  to  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants. It  should  be  clear  to  everybody  that 
there  is  an  Intention  to  evacuate  100,000 
souls  from  their  homes  in  southern  Lebanon. 
It  means  that  our  honorable  government 
consented  to  a  project  which  will  turn  us 
Into  deprived  refugees  just  for  the  sake  of 
an  Interest  which  is  not  ours. 

The  United  States,  in  private  talks, 
protested  to  the  Lebanese.  British  and 
French  oflQcials  added  their  criticisms. 
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And,  Israers  Chief  of  Staff,  Brigadier 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  warned  that  Israel  would 
act. 

The  Arab  States  themselves  began  to 
have  doubts.  On  May  31,  addressing  the 
Palestine  National  Congress  in  Cairo. 
Nasser  said  that  the  Arabs  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  attack  Israel.  The  Unified 
Arab  Command,  set  up  by  the  summit 
meeting,  could  not  act  because  of  Arab 
disunity.  Nasser  criticized  Syria  for  de- 
manding that  Egypt  come  to  its  aid  in 
border  clashes  with  Israel : 

How  can  we  talk  about  attacking  when 
we  are  unable  to  defend  ourselves?  If  an 
aggression  is  committed  against  Syria,  do  I 
attack  Israel?  Just  because  Israel  commits 
an  aggression  against  Syria  and  hits  one  or 
two  tractors,  am  I  to  attack  Israel  the  second 
day?  Is  this  logical  or  sound  talk?  It  is 
we  who  will  clioose  the  time  of  the  battle. 
If  we  are  unable  to  curry  out  the  diversion 
today,  we  should  postpone  the  diversion  until 
we  would  be  capable  of  protecting  it. 

Tlie  next  day  Syrian  Premier  Amin 
Hafez  replied  by  disparaging  Nasser's 
water  diversion  project: 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  water  diversion 
project.  It  is  a  tranquilizer  •  •  •  appease- 
ment. We  accept  it  because  we  wanted  to 
preserve  Arab  unanimity. 

And  Hafez  again  called  on  the  Arab 
command  to  lead  the  war  against  Israel. 

Finally,  after  weeks  of  mounting  ten- 
sion, the  Lebanese  paper  Al  Hayat  re- 
ported that  work  on  the  Lebanese  diver- 
sion was  halted  "because  of  lack  of 
funds." 

The  Arabs,  however,  have  not  com- 
pletely abandoned  their  plans  to  cut  off 
Israels  water  supply.  The  Syrians  con- 
linue  to  dig  a  canal  to  carry  the  waters 
of  the  Banyas  River  some  50  miles  south- 
ward through  arid  and  mountainous 
teri-ain  to  the  Jordan  border  at  a  cost  of 
some  SlOO  to  $150  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  properly  ask 
why  the  Arab  States  are  so  interested  in 
changing  the  course  of  rivers  which  have, 
for  centuries,  run  along  established 
routes?  The  answer  requires  a  little 
background. 

Prom  ancient  times,  water  has  always 
been  life  to  the  people  of  the  Near  East. 
In  Biblical  days  in  the  times  of  the 
Patriarchs  Abraham  and  Isaac,  who  dug 
their  wells  to  nourish  their  families  and 
flocks,  men  have  dreamed  of  removing 
salt  from  seawater  so  that  the  desert 
might  flower.  Centuries  later  the  Naba- 
teans  settled  in  the  desert  and  cultivated 
the  land  by  reopening  the  ancient  wells 
and  using  an  advanced  system  of  irriga- 
tion canals  and  cisterns.  Still  later  the 
Romans  established  villages  and  cities 
fed  by  terraced  gardens  and  reservoirs. 
In  those  centuries,  it  was  the  intelligent 
use  of  water  which  permitted  the  Near 
East  to  support  a  population  substan- 
tially larger  than  exists  in  the  region 
today.  In  fact,  during  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  people  of  the  Near  East  enjoyed 
a  standard  of  living  much  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  its  present  inhabitants. 
However,  successive  wars  and  invaders 
destroyed  the  irrigation  system  and  laid 
waste  to  the  forests  and  terraces  and 
caused  the  neglect  which  desolates  much 
of   the   land   today.    Nevertheless,   the 


water  of  ancient  times  still  flows  through 
the  Near  East,  but  it  needs  to  be  cap- 
tured and  utilized. 

Our  late  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston, 
in  1953  amalgamated  a  number  of  Arab 
and  Israeli  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the 
Jordan  River  into  a  unified  water  plan, 
commonly  known  as  the  Johnston  plan. 
This  plan  took  into  account  the  needs  of 
all  four  rlpaiian  states — Lebanon.  Syria. 
Jordan,  and  Israel — in  developing  a  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  available  water.  The  plan 
called  for  some  61  percent  of  the  Jordan 
River  water  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  remaining  39  percent  as- 
signed to  Israel.  This  plan  gave  Lebanon 
and  Syria  the  full  amounts  they  re- 
quested for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the 
headwaters  region.  Jordan  also  was  al- 
lotted all  the  water  it  needed  to  irrigate 
its  irritable  land. 

In  1955  Ambassador  Johnston  reported 
that  both  Arab  and  Israeli  technicians 
had  accepted  the  plan. 

However,  the  Arab  League  in  October 
of  that  same  year  refused  to  cooperate 
with  Israel  and  vetoed  the  plan.  And 
because  it  would  aid  Israel,  despite  the 
resulting  loss  to  themselves,  the  Arabs 
refused  to  sanction  a  development  pro- 
gram which  would  benefit  the  whole  re- 
gion. As  the  result  of  the  Arab  League's 
refusal  to  accept  the  Johnston  plan,  Is- 
rael built  its  water  carrier — a  pipeline 
which  runs  from  Lake  Tiberias  to  the  Ne- 
gev.  It  carries  the  water  some  125  miles 
southward  to  irrigate  the  land  of  the 
Negev  desert  and  provides  water  for  both 
industry  and  the  people.  The  national 
water  carrier  was  built  to  help  restore  at 
least  part  of  the  wasteland  of  the  Near 
East  to  its  original  productive  capacity. 
In  1970  when  the  earner  is  fully  opera- 
tional— consistent  with  the  Johnston 
plan— it  will  draw  some  320  million  cubic 
meters  of  water  from  the  Jordan  River's 
yearly  flow  of  1  billion  cubic  meters. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  Is- 
rael is  not  alone  in  implementing  the 
Johnston  plan.  Jordan  also  has  gone 
ahead  with  its  development  project,  and 
the  United  States  has  given  its  blessing 
to  both  countries. 

In  1963  Jordan  completed  the  East 
Ghor  Canal,  diverting  the  clear  water  of 
the  Yarmuk  River — another  of  the  Jor- 
dan River's  tributaries — along  the  river- 
bed south  of  Lake  Tiberias.  This  fresh 
water  is  needed  to  irrigate  the  arable 
lands  parallel  to  the  Jordan  River  be- 
cause its  existing  waters  are  too  saline. 
Jordan  plans  to  extend  the  canal  to  the 
tip  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan  River.  When  completed  the 
project  is  expected  to  irrigate  more  than 
100.000  acres. 

Despite  Jordan's  diversion,  the  immi- 
nent completion  of  Israels  project  led 
Nasser  to  call  the  summi";  conference  of 
January  1964  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
Not  satisfied  with  their  veto  of  the  John- 
ston plan,  and  faced  with  the  reality 
of  Israel's  progress,  the  Arabs  proposed 
to  retaliate  by  diverting  almost  half  of 
the  Jordan  River's  flow  away  from 
Israel,  thereby  violating  the  Johnston 
plan  and  illegally  interfering  with  the 


traditional  rights  of  Israel  as  a  down- 
stream user.  All  this  at  great  expense 
but  to  the  benefit  of  no  one. 

Our  Government  expressed  displeasure 
with  the  Arab  plan.  Former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Frederick  G.  Dutton, 
on  June  17,  1964,  wrote  Senator  Kenneth 
B.  Keating  that  the  Department  sup- 
p>orted  Israel's  water  project  as  consist- 
ent with  unified  plan  recommended  by 
the  late  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  in 
1955.    Mr.  Dutton  stated: 

In  the  event  that  other  Middle  East  stuies 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  Israeli  plan  by 
covinterdiversion  projects,  the  United  Staiss 
would  oppose  such  projects  if  it  appeared 
that  the  Arab  riparian  states  were  taking 
waters  in  excess  of  the  combined  allocations 
as  specified  In  the  1955  plan. 

Syria  and  Lebanon  cannot  now  use  all 
the  water  they  have.  Some  six-sevenths 
of  Lebanon's  Litani  River  runs  waste- 
fully  into  the  Mediterranean.  Jordan, 
which  is  to  be  the  final  recipient  of  the 
Hasbani  and  Banyas  waters,  has  not  yet 
completed  its  plans  to  use  the  waters  of 
the  Yarmuk.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  the 
Arab  scheme  is  simply  a  spite  project  in 
the  Arab  war  against  Israel.  Recognized 
as  such  it  must  be  opposed  by  the  full 
force  of  world  opinion.  Our  Government 
must  act  to  mobilize  the  international 
community  to  prevent  its  implementa- 
tion. 

In  February  of  this  year,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot 
told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee : 

We  have  sought  in  every  way  that  we 
could  to  encourage  restraint  upon  those  who 
were  e>sentially  agitated  about  the  diversion 
of  tile  waters  of  the  Jordan.  But  the  impor- 
tant way  in  which  we  have  tried  to  avert  this 
was  by  supportir.g  better  utilization  of  water 
in  the  Ar.ab  countries  as  well  as  IsraPl 

The  Jordan  River  does  not  contain  an 
endless  supply  of  water,  and  even  its  ef- 
fective use  will  not  solve  the  basic  water 
problem  of  the  Near  East.  Nor  does  it 
affect  the  waterless  countries  of  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula  or  Egypt.  To  fully  develop 
all  the  potentially  arable  land  in  the 
region,  to  supply  growing  industrial  do- 
velopment  needs  and  an  ever-expandins;; 
population,  new  sources  of  water  must 
be  foimd. 

Israel's  water  needs  can  only  be  satis- 
fied by  present  resources  until  1970  whoa 
the  national  carrier  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional. Thereafter,  an  additional  25  to 
40  million  cubic  meters  of  water  will  be 
needed  annually.  Israel  is  presently 
utilizing  more  than  80  percent  of  her 
total  water  supply.  In  5  years  no  addi- 
tional sources  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  we  in  California  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  importance  of 
water,  and  now  our  country  as  a  whole 
is  beginning  to  recognize  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  an  adequate  water  supply.  The 
severe  drought  which  is  affecting  tlie 
northeastern  section  of  the  country  has 
brought  home  to  us  all  the  need  for 
effective  and  even  distribution  of  our 
water  resources.  A  solution,  however,  is 
within  reach — the  desalting  of  sea  water. 

President  Johnson,  last  February,  in 
an  address  before  the  American  Commit- 


tee for  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science,  proposed  a  United  States-Israel 
partnership  "in  using  nuclear  energy  to 
turn  salt  water  into  fresh  water."  Pro- 
phetically, the  President  said: 

Our  own  water  problems  in  this  country 
are  not  yet  solved.  We.  like  Israel,  need  to 
find  cheap  ways  of  converting  salt  water  to 
fresh  water,  so  let  us  work  together.  In 
this  way  we  will  demonstrate  the  construc- 
tive meaning  of  man's  mastery  of  the  atom. 
We  will  pool  the  intellectual  resources  of 
Israel  and  America,  and  all  mankind,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  world. 

And  the  President  invited  other  na- 
tions to  join  the  partnership,  by  saying: 

We  are  equally  ready  to  cooperate  with 
other  countries  anxious  to  cure  water  short- 
iiges. 

As  the  result  of  the  agreement  reached 
during  the  Piesident's  meeting  in  June 
1964  with  Prime  Minister  Eshkol,  a 
United  States-Israel  desalting  and  power 
team  was  formed  to  undertake  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
combination  electric  power  and  desalting 
installation  for  Israel.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  joint  team,  we  coop- 
erated with  Israel  in  financing  a  detailed 
engineering  feasibility  study  of  a  dual- 
purpose  plant  which  would  provide  up 
to  200  megawatts  of  electricity  and  ap- 
proximately 120  million  gallons  per  day 
of  fresh  water. 

Last  month  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear desalting  plant  in  Israel  came 
closer  to  realization.  The  Joint  Amer- 
ican-Israel Desalting  Board  announced 
that  such  a  plant  is  technologically  and 
economically  feasible.  Approving  a  re- 
port by  the  Kaiser  Catalytic  Co..  the 
Board  stated  that  a  dual-piu:pose  plant 
producing  200  megawatts  of  electric 
power  and  100  million  gallons  of  de- 
salted water  daily  could  be  built  by  1972 
at  a  cost  of  $175  million.  The  plant 
would  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and  would  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  nations. 

Fresh  water  in  the  Near  East  is  of 
vital  importance.    Rainfall  in  northern 
Saudi  Arabia  averages  between  4  and  8 
inches  annually.    In  the  southern  part 
of  the  coimtry  not  even  that  much  rain 
falls.    It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Saudi  Arabia's  Agricultural 
Minister  said  recently  that  "our  No.   1 
problem  is  water."    It  is  also  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Saudi  Government 
is  engaged  in  a  systematic  program  to 
find  and  conserve  water,  including  the 
building  of  two  dams  near  the  Yemen 
border,    and    in    the    digging    of    wells 
throughout  the  peninsula,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  water  filtration  and  puri- 
Hcation  plant  near  Riyadh,  designed  to 
utilize  the  brackish  water  found  under 
the    city.     Saudi    Arabia's    water    re- 
sources, like  Israel's,  are  limited  and  the 
country  is  turning  to  desalting  for  the 
answer  to  its  problems.     King  Faisal,  in 
conjunction  with  U.S.  experts,  is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  desalinization  plant  near 
Jiddah.    The  plant  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce 5  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  a 
day  and  36,000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
Lebanon's  water  hopes  are  centered 
around  the  Litani  River  which  a  United 


Nations  economic  survey  mission  has 
called  the  key  to  the  economic  future  of 
Lebanon.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, in  1954,  completed  plans  for  the 
construction  of  three  major  and  five 
smaller  dams,  six  hydroelectric  stations, 
130  miles  of  irrigation  canals,  and  25 
miles  of  tunnels.  The  project— which 
was  to  take  25  years— would  increase 
Lebanon's  irrigated  area  by  50  percent 
and  expand  their  electric  power  three  or 
four  times  its  present  capacity.  Work 
on  the  first  phase  of  the  plan  began  in 
1965  but  progress  was  seriously  retarded 
when  a  main  tunnel  collapsed  in  1959. 
In  1963.  the  hydroelectric  plant  finally 
went  into  operation. 

Syria  completed  its  largest  water  de- 
velopment project  in  1961  in  the  Ghab 
resion  on  the  Orontes  River.  Drainage 
of  the  marshes  and  the  construction  of 
two  dams  and  a  580-mile  network  of 
canals  added  some  100,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated land.  The  Euphrates  River,  the 
greatest  source  of  water  in  the  country, 
remains  largely  untouched.  A  dam 
across  the  Euphrates  has  been  under 
study  since  1948.  The  total  costr— esti- 
mated at  some  $250  million— is  hard  to 
come  by. 

The  Aswan  Dam — financed  by  a  $325 
million  Russian  loan— is  Egypt's  most 
massive  project.  It  is  expected  that  the 
high  dam,  when  is  it  completed,  will 
barely  keep  pace  with  Egypt's  burgeoning 
population.  In  anticipation  of  the  in- 
creased need  for  water.  President  Nasser 
is  turning  to  other  sources.  With  U.S. 
assistance,  geologists  and  engineers  are 
searching  for  an  underground  river  be- 
tween the  Sahara  and  Cairo  which  could 
transform  the  desert  into  an  oasis.  West 
German  technicians  are  even  studying 
the  possibility  of  a  50-mlle  canal  from 
the  Mediterranean  which  would  flood 
the  Gattara  Depression  south  of  El  Ala- 
mein,  creating  a  huge  inland  sea  and 
producing  twice  as  much  electric  power 
as  the  Aswan  Dam. 

Most  of  these  countries  have  a  common 
problem— a  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  these  projects.  Saudi  Arabia, 
because  of  her  vast  oil  revenues,  is  a 
notable  exception. 

Israel's  economy  has  prospered,  but 
Israel  is  burdened  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  pace  with  her  neighbors  in  a 
deadly  and  dangerous  arms  race  com- 
petition. The  Israelis  labor  under  one 
of  the  highest  debt  burdens  in  the  world 
on  a  per  capita  basis  because  they  must 
bear  the  cost  of  defense  as  well  as  devel- 
opment. We  ended  grant  economic  aid 
to  Israel  a  long  time  ago.  but  we  never 
provided  her  witlt  a  gift  of  arms.  Her 
neighbors,  however,  have  been  able  to 
get  their  weapons,  at  cut  prices,  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
makes  it  mandatory  that  we  do  what  we 
can  to  assist  Israel  to  complete  her  proj- 
ect to  build  a  nuclear-powered  desalting 
plant.  And,  in  addition,  we  need  to  es- 
tablish a  policy  to  provide  a  guarantee 
that  we  will  never  permit  our  economic 
assistance  to  be  misused  and  diverted 
from  constructive  economic  development 
in  order  to  finance  an  arms  buildup  such 


as  Egypt  is  presently  engaged  in.  This 
policy  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  Egypt's 
neighbors. 

Israel's  ability  to  build  will  depend  on 
the  cost  of  money  which  she  must  ob- 
tain. Hopefully,  some  of  the  money 
would  come  in  the  form  of  a  grant.  Cer- 
tainly much  of  it  should  come  in  the 
form  of  low-interest  rate  loans,  in  order 
to  make  this  desalting  plant  feasible. 
At  5-percent  interest,  the  cost  of  1,000 
gallons  of  pure  water  would  only  be  26 
cents.  But  at  10  percent  the  cost  rises 
to  some  60  cents. 

We  will  serve  three  purposes  if  we 
give  allout  economic  aid  to  Israel  in  the 
construction  of  her  desalting  plant: 

We  will  make  it  feasible  for  this  little 
counti-y  to  build  a  pUot  plant  which 
would  serve  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of 
the  world; 

We  will  demonstrate  in  the  most  force- 
ful way  that  it  is  futUe  for  Israel's 
neighbors  to  persist  in  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous water  diversion  schemes;  and 

We  will  set  an  example  to  all  the  Near 
East  by  giving  its  people  and  leaders 
the  incentive  they  need  to  emulate  Is- 
rael. This  would  benefit  the  entire  re- 
gion in  that  it  would  raise  the  standard 
of  living  and  hasten  the  attainment  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  differences  over 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  half  the 
earth's  land  surface  is  semiarid  or  out- 
right desert.  At  the  present  time  150 
million  people  are  living  on  semiarid  or 
desert  land  and.  within  a  few  decades, 
this  figure  is  expected  to  double.  It  ap- 
pears that  nuclear  energy  will  provide 
the  cheapest  source  of  heat  for  large- 
size  desalting  processes  of  the  distilla- 
tion type.  Consequently,  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
developing  a  joint  program.  In  an  effort 
to  assist  other  nations  in  applying  nu- 
clear energy  to  desalting,  we  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

From  October  3  to  9,  1965,  the  first 
International  Symposium  on  Water  De- 
salinization will  be  held  in  Washington. 
Forty  nations  have  already  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  United  States  to  send 
official    delegations    to    this    important 
meeting.    I  think  it  is  most  significant 
that  Israel  is  to  play  an  active  role  in 
the  symposium.    Six  Israelis  will  deliver 
papers  on  technical  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem.   Included  among  the  58  nations  in- 
vited to  attend  the  conference  are  Egypt, 
Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria. 
In  the  words  of  President  Johnson: 
Water  should  never  divide  man;  It  should 
unite  them.    Water  should  never  be  a  cause 
for  war;  It  should  always  be  a  force  for  peace, 
and  peace  is  first  on  our  agenda. 


The  Arab  aim  has  been  to  discredit 
any  move  which  would  help  or  even  re- 
motely redound  to  the  benefit  of  Israel. 
Arab  leaders,  under  the  sway  of  Nasser, 
have  advanced  a  full-scale  political  and 
economic  offensive  campaign  against 
Israel,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
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diverting    the    waters    of    the    Jordan 
River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  propose  that 
we  demonstrate  to  Nasser  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  we  will  not  be  manipulated 
into  denying  our  full  assistance  to  Israel 
in  searcn  of  a  solution  of  her  vital  water 
problem.  I  also  propose  that  we  pro- 
ceed, full  steam  ahead,  in  our  investiga- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  use  of 
large  nuclear  reactors  for  producing 
energy  for  sea  water  distillation,  using 
Israel  as  a  model  project. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge  for 
our  delegation  in  the  United  Nations  to 
work  for  a  regional  water  planning  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  United  Nations  would 
assume  definite  responsibility,'  is  a  golden 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost.  If  the  Oc- 
tober meeting  is  to  have  any  result,  it 
must  have  a  foUowthrough.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  there.  If  we  fail,  we  will  have 
demonstrated  our  inability  to  be  the  kind 
of  leader  of  the  free  world  so  neressary 
and  vital  for  all  people  everywhere.  If 
we  use  it,  we  remove  yet  another  explo- 
sive element  in  a  potential  world  war 
situation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt] 
on  his  fine  presentation.  He  has  de- 
scribed the  water  situation  in  the  Near 
East  clearly  and  concisely,  and  his  sug- 
gestions are  certainly  worthy  of  our 
careful  consideration. 

My  colleague  has  accurately  detailed 
the  various  Arab  schemes  to  cut  off  Is- 
rael's water  supply  by  diverting  the 
headwaters  of  the  Jordan  River,  and  has 
shown  the  need  for  unified  water  plan- 
ning in  the  Near  East,  such  as  proposed 
by  the  late  Ambassador  Johnston.  If 
there  are  still  any  doubters,  let  them 
consider  Maurice  A.  Garbell's  fine  study 
of  the  Near  East  water  situation,  pub- 
lished in  the  March  1965  issue  of  Scien- 
tific American,  which  I  shall  include  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  kept  close  watch  on  the  Near 
East's  water  problems,  for  I  have  long 
recognized  the  vital  necessity  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.  We  in  New  York, 
and  throughout  the  Northeast,  have 
been  having  similar  drought  problems 
recently  and  know,  as  those  of  the  Near 
East  know,  that  effective  distribution  of 
water  resources  is  necessary  if  life  and 
industry  are  to  survive.  Just  as  I  have 
advocated  coordinated  United  States 
water  policy,  such  as  would  result  from 
my  bill.  H.R.  10244,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Commission,  so  have  I  advo- 
cated coordinated  water  policy  In  the 
Near  East.  Th3  United  Nations  must 
take  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  such 
regional  water  policy.  Here  in  our  coun- 
tiy  we  have  seen  the  need  for  a  larger 
presence — a  Federal  presence — to  help 
solve  local  water  disputes.  The  Near 
East  has  the  same  need:  only  the  UJ^. 
can  properly  rescue  the  area's  precious 
water  from  being  involved  in  bitter  po- 
litical struggles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  encourage  and  aid  further  re- 
search in  Israel  into  possible  methods  of 


low -cost     desalination.     As     President 
Johnson  has  said: 

We,  like  Israel,  need  to  find  cheap  ways  of 
converting  salt  water  to  fresh  water,  so  let 
us  work  together. 

A  demonstration  plant  in  Israel  could 
not  only  aid  that  nation  in  solving  its 
important  water  problem,  but  also  serve 
as  a  model  to  all  the  world. 

The  water  problems  of  the  Near  East 
are  similar  to  those  of  our  Nation,  and 
just  as  pressing.  We  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  aid  in  their  solution. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Garbell's  article 
follows: 

The  Jordan  Valley  Plan 

(The  historic  region  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Is  especially  suited  to  a 
unined  development  of  water  resources. 
Some  advances  have  been  made  In  spite  of 
Arab-Israeli  tensions.) 

(By  Maurice  A.  Garbell) 

It  Is  an  Irony  of  history  that  semldesert 
conditions  now  prevail  In  much  of  the  region 
once  known  as  the  Fertile  Crescent.  At  the 
time  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires 
these  lands  Just  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
supported  a  population  substantially  larger 
than  they  do  today.  Moreover,  the  earlier 
peoples  had  on  the  whole  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  most  of  the  present  Inhabit- 
ants. 

The  degradation  of  the  region  came  about 
almost  entirely  because  of  human  discord 
and  neglect.  The  ancient  peoples  had  In- 
geniously developed  the  lands  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent  by  the  Intelligent  use  of  meager 
water  resources.  Their  technique  was  mainly 
eilictent  storage  of  water  In  cisterns  and  In 
open  reservoirs,  supplemented  by  well- 
planned  Irrigation,  terracing,  and  tree  plant- 
ing. Then  Invaders  laid  waste  to  the  region 
and  a  long  decline  set  in.  A  succession  oi 
Indolent  and  mutually  Intolerant  peoples 
allowed  the  cisterns  and  reservoirs  to  fall 
Into  ruin,  the  Irrigation  channels  and  the 
terraces  to  crumble,  the  trees  to  be  cut  down, 
the  low  vegetation  to  be  destroyed  by  sheep 
and  goats,  and  the  land  to  be  scoured  by 
erosion. 

Only  In  recent  years  has  any  systematic 
effort  been  made  to  arrest  the  decline  and  to 
restore  a  flourishing  agriculture  by  modern 
techniques  of  conservation  and  w^ater  distri- 
bution. Israel  In  particular  Is  making  re- 
markable progress  In  this  direction  (see  "The 
Reclamation  of  a  Manmade  Desert,"  by 
Walter  C.  Lowdermilk;  Scientific  American, 
March  1960).  More  recently  the  Hashemlte 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  has  likewise  begun  to 
develop  Its  water  resources.  Because  of  their 
common  hydrographlc  endowment  both  na- 
tions must  depend  primarily  on  the  waters 
that  flow  Into  the  River  Jordan.  Lebanon 
and  Syria  are  also  affected,  although  less 
significantly,  because  some  of  the  Jordan's 
headwaters  originate  In  those  countries. 

Logic  would  prescribe  that  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  water  resources  in  such  a  sit- 
uation would  be  made  by  a  common  under- 
taking, similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, directed  toward  the  unified  develop- 
ment of  a  Jointly  held  and  mutually  needed 
river  system.  Indeed,  several  such  plans  for 
the  Jordan  Valley  were  Integrated  Into  a 
unified  plan  that  gained  the  technical  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  concerned  but  was  not 
adopted  explicitly  by  the  Arab  participant:) 
because  of  the  political  Impasse  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations.  Even  so.  Israel 
and  Jordan  have  managed  to  proceed  Indi- 
vidually with  aspects  of  the  plan — aspects 
that  are.  In  fact,  virtually  dictated  by  the 
hydrography  of  the  region.  Lately,  however, 
the  situation  has  become  fraught  with  the 


danger  of  open  conflict.  The  danger  arises 
from  the  declared  Intent  of  the  Arab  nations 
to  divert  several  of  the  Jordan's  headwaters 
before  those  waters  reach  Israel.  Such  an 
action  would  violate  the  concepts  of  the  uni- 
fied water  plan  I  have  mentioned.  Israel  has 
asserted  that  she  would  take  serloias  measures 
against  such  a  move. 

It  appears  likely  that  political  efforts  to 
ease  this  situation  may  soon  be  undertaken, 
perhaps  by  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  de- 
sirable that  the  geographic,  hydrographlc, 
and  technological  considerations  Involved  be 
broadly  understood.  For  the  remainder  of 
this  article,  then,  I  shall  discuss  mainly  these 
subjects. 

The  major  components  of  the  Jordan  River 
system  are  the  Jordan  Itself  and  the  Yarmuk 
River.  It  Is  useful,  however,  to  consider  the 
system  In  three  parts.  One  I  shall  call  the 
Jordan  River  Fork,  by  which  I  mean  the 
waters  north  of  the  point  at  which  the  Yar- 
muk Joins  the  Jordan.  The  second  part  i."^ 
the  Yarmuk.  and  the  third  Is  the  Jordan 
south  of  the  Yarmuk-Jordan  confluence. 

The  Jordan  River  Fork  Is  the  product  of 
three  creeks  that  come  together  In  Israel 
after  originating  mainly  in  several  perennial 
springs  on  the  western  and  southern  slopes 
of  Mount  Hermon.  which  bestrides  the  bor- 
der between  Lebanon  and  Syria.  From  west 
to  east  the  creeks  are  the  Hasbanl.  which 
rises  in  Lebanon  and  also  flows  for  about  n 
mile  In  Syria  before  entering  Israel;  the  Dan, 
which  is  entirely  in  Israel,  and  the  Banlya.s, 
which  rises  in  Syria.  The  Hasbanl  has  an 
annual  How  of  150  million  cubic  meters;  the 
Dan.  240  million;  and  the  Banlyas.  120  mil- 
lion. Below  the  confluence  of  the  three 
creeks,  which  occurs  at  about  230  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  Jordan  River  Fork  flows  into 
Lake  Huleh,  where  Its  volume  Is  further  aug- 
mented by  springs.  Emerging  from  Lake 
Huleh,  the  fork  tumbles  to  650  feet  below  bcp. 
level  at  Its  entrance  to  Lake  Tiberias,  whlcli 
is  the  Sea  of  Galilee  of  the  Bible  and  Is  called 
Yam  Klnneret  by  the  Israelis.  South  of  Lake 
Tiberias  the  fork  continues  In  a  shallow 
gradient  for  about  4  miles  to  the  confluence 
with  the  Yarmuk. 

The  Yarmuk  River  originates  In  a  widely 
spread  system  of  winter  wadis  and  perennial 
springs  In  the  Horan  Plain  of  Syria.  The 
river  forms  the  border  between  Syria  and 
Jordan  for  some  20  miles  and  then  becomes 
the  border  between  Jordan  and  Israel  for  8 
miles  until  It  Joins  the  Jordan  River.  Unlike 
the  Jordan  River  Fork,  the  Yarmuk  has  no 
natural  storage  basins  such  as  Lake  Tiberias. 

Each  of  these  major  tributaries  of  the 
River  Jordan  is  markedly  seasonal,  carrying 
a  much  larger  natural  flow  In  winter  than  in 
summer.  For  example,  the  maximum  natu- 
ral winter  flow  of  the  Yarmuk  Is  about  62 
cubic  meters  per  second  and  the  mlnlmxim 
summer  flow  about  7.6  cubic  meters  per 
second.  This  variation  Is  attributable  to 
scant  snow  storage,  which  occurs  only  on  the 
main  mas.sif  of  Moiuit  Hermon,  and  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  precipitation  during 
the  summer  In  the  source  regions  of  both 
the  Jordan  River  Fork  and  the  Yarmuk, 
During  the  course  of  a  year,  however,  each  cf 
these  two  tributaries  discharges  about  500 
million  cubic  meters  of  water  into  the  River 
Jordan. 

South  of  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan 
River  Fork  and  the  Yarmuk,  the  River 
Jordan  forms  the  boundary  between  Jor- 
dan and  Israel  for  about  20  miles  before  it 
enters  Jordan.  Thereafter  it  continues 
southward  some  40  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
Along  Its  course  the  Jordan  receives  Irregular 
storm  runoff  from  several  winter  wadis,  so 
that  at  the  Allenby  Bridge  near  Jericho  the 
average  natural  annual  flow  of  the  river  la 
1.2  billion  cubic  meters. 

One  geographical  feature  of  the  region  Is 
particularly  slgnlflcant.    The  Jordan  Valley 
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Is  no  ordinary  valley  produced  by  geological 
folding  or  erosion.  It  Is  a  deep  rift;  part 
of  a  huge  crack  In  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
This  crack  cleaves  the  Asian-African  land 
bridge  to  depths  far  below  sea  level;  at  the 
Dead  Sea  bottom,  which  Is  2,600  feet  below 
sea  level,  the  rift  forms  the  deepest  inland 
sink  In  the  world.  South  of  the  Dead  Sea 
the  same  rift  contains  the  Red  Sea,  and  as 
It  winds  through  Africa  it  forms  the  East 
African  Rift  Valley,  with  its  many  large  lakes 
and  depressions. 

As  a  result  of  this  unusual  geomorphlc 
feature  the  entire  River  Jordan  south  of  the 
Jordan  River  Fork- Yarmuk  confluence  flows 
below  sea  level.  So  does  most  of  the  Jordan 
River  Fork,  beginning  at  a  point  Just  south 
of  Lake  Huleh.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yarmuk  and  Its  tributaries  are  almost 
entirely  above  sea  level. 

Certain  consequences  Important  to  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Jordan  River  system  arise  from  this  situa- 
tion. One  is  that  the  Jordan,  flowing  far 
below  sea  level  and  with  a  shallow  gradient, 
is  unable  to  provide  any  appreciable  amount 
of  irrigation  by  gravity  to  agriculture  along 
Its  banks.  Moreover,  being  below  sea  level, 
the  Jordan  and  much  of  the  Jordan  River 
Fork  receive  heavy  Infusions  of  salt,  mostly 
from  subterranean  springs.  Such  springs 
deliver  an  annual  discharge  of  160.000  tons 
of  chlorine  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Tiberias  and 
an  additional  180,000  tons  between  the  lake 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  (The  figures  are  given 
In  terms  of  chlorine  to  provide  a  common 
denominator  for  the  several  chlorides  In- 
volved.) These  saline  Infusions  would 
render  the  water  of  the  Jordan  Intolerable 
for  most  human  uses  were  it  not  for  the 
diluting  action  of  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Yarmuk. 

These  facts  prescribed  two  bro.ad  concepts 
that  any  equitable  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  Jordan  system  would  seem  compelled 
to  follow.  The  first  is  the  use  of  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Yarmuk  to  supply  trunk-line 
canals  within  the  Jordan  valley.  Such  ca- 
nals would  parallel  to  the  River  Jordan 
but  would  be  uphill  from  the  arable  land 
along  the  river.  Carried  through  the  farm- 
lands by  subsidiary  canals,  the  water  would 
serve  both  for  irrigation  and  for  leaching 
salts  out  of  the  soil  before  draining  into  the 
Jordan.  The  salts  would  be  carried  by  the 
river  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  second  concept  Involves  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fresh  water  of  the  Jordan  Fork 
from  the  saline  Infu-slons  occurring  In  Lake 
Tiberias  and  south  of  it.  If  this  were  not 
done,  the  water  would  continue  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  admixture  of  brines  while  coursing 
wastefuUy  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Tlife  fresh  water 
thus  taken  from  the  Jordan  Fork  could  be 
used  for  Irrig.ition  of  arable  lands  along  the 
Jordan  or  carried  far  south  to  the  northern 
Negev,  which  has  a  potentially  fertile  soil 
of  the  loess  type  that  is  now  virtually  useless 
for  lack  of  water. 

These  basic  concepts  underlie  several  of 
the  plans  that  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
development  of  the  Jordan  River  system. 
The  concepts  figured  In  a  proposal  made  in 
1944  by  the  American  conservationist.  Walter 
C.  Lowdermilk.  His  proposal  v/as  a  forerun- 
ner of  others  that  embodied  similar  con- 
cepts. One  such  plan  was  "The  Unified  De- 
velopment of  the  Water  Resources  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  Region."  prepared  in  1953  at 
the  request  of  the  U.N.  This  plan,  drawn 
up  by  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  is 
sometimes  called  the  Johnston  plan  because 
it  formed  the  basis  for  extensive  negotiations 
conducted  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
from  1953  to  1955  by  the  late  Eric  A.  Johns- 
ton, who  went  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  special 
ambassador  at  the  request  of  President  Ei- 
senhower. 


Johnston  also  took  Into  account  plans  pre- 
pared separately  by  Israel  and  Jordan.  He 
incorporated  features  of  all  of  them  into 
what  became  known  as  the  Unified  Water 
Plan,  which  sought  to  recognize  the  right 
of  each  riparian  state  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
available  waters.  Jordan,  Syria  and  Israel 
were  regarded  as  riparian  states  concerned 
with  both  the  Yarmuk  and  Jordan  Fork  wa- 
ters, and  Lebanon  was  recognized  as  a  fourth 
party  at  Interest  with  respect  to  the  Jordan 
Fork.  The  plan  called  for  about  60  percent 
of  the  water  to  be  available  to  the  three  Arab 
States,  with  the  rest  to  be  assigned  to  Israel. 
It  gave  Lebanon  and  Syria  the  full  amounts 
specified  by  their  governments  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  farms  in  the  headwater  region,  and 
It  gave  Jordan  the  water  required  for  the 
Irrigation  of  all  Its  Irrigable  lands.  The 
United  States  offered  to  provide  up  to  $200 
million  toward  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

In  October,  1955,  Johnston  reported  that 
"Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors — Lebanon, 
Sj^ia  and  Jordan — now  recognize  the  Jor- 
dan Valley  plan  as  the  only  logical  and  equi- 
table approach  to  the  problem  of  developing 
a  rlv»r  system  that  belongs,  in  some  part,  to 
all  of  them."  He  added:  "They  have  made 
it  clear  to  me  that,  in  the  main,  the  techni- 
cal and  engineering  aspects  of  the  plan  are 
now  satisfactory  to  them."  Johnston  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  negotiations  had 
reached  the  "1-inch  line." 

Unfortunately  they  advanced  no  further. 
Although  the  technical  experts  on  both  sides 
had  signified  agreement  with  the  plan  and 
Lsrael  had  indicated  a  readiness  to  ratify  it, 
the  political  committee  of  the  Arab  League 
deferred  Its  decision  and  sent  the  policy 
paper  back  to  the  technical  committee. 

Interestingly  the  failure  of  the  plan  to 
obtain  formal  approval  has  not  meant  its 
total  abandonment.  Most  of  the  work  done 
by  the  nations  Individually  since  1958 — by 
Jordan  and  Syria  to  draw  on  the  Yarmuk 
and  by  Israel  to  draw  on  the  Jordan  Fork — 
has  followed  closely  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  unified  water  plan.  In  effect,  the  plan 
has  proved  to  be  largely  self-enforcing  be- 
cause of  the  physical  facts  on  which  it  is 
based.  The  two  major  projects  undertaken 
since  1958,  both  with  financial  support  from 
the  United  States,  are  the  Jordanian  Great 
Yarmvik  project  and  the  Israeli  national 
water  carrier  project. 

The  Great  Yarmuk  project  Is  principally 
a  Jordanian  venture,  but  it  is  being  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  Syria.  It  is  based 
on  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Harza  Engineering 
Co.  of  Chicago.  "The  project  has  three 
distinct  phases,  which  I  shall  discuss  by  the 
names  most  frequently  used  in  referring  to 
them. 

The  El-Muzeirlb  phase,  designed  to  deal 
with  the  large  variation  between  the  winter 
and  summer  flow  of  the  Yarmuk,  is  a  head- 
water irrigation  program  to  provide  con- 
trolled winter  irrigation  and  expanded  sum- 
mer irrigation  in  the  El-Muzelrlb  region  of 
Syria.  It  is  of  major  Importance  to  the  agri- 
culture of  a  dry  and  remote  part  of  southern 
Syria.  This  undertaking  has  already 
brought  about  7,500  acres  under  irrigation 
and  will  eventualy  encompass  about  16,500 
acre.";.  Tlie  total- withdrawal  of  water  will  be 
some  70  million  cubic  meters,  which  is  sub- 
stantially in  agreement  with  the  unified 
water   plan. 

The  Upper  East  Ghor  Canal  phase  is  a 
Yarmuk  diversion  affecting  the  summer  flow 
at  Adaslya  in  Jordan,  where  the  river  begins 
to  form  the  Jordan-Israel  border.  Water 
diverted  there  is  channeled  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  eastern  Jordan  valley  to  irrigate 
some  30,000  acres  of  previously  marginal 
and  undeveloped  land  between  the  Yarmuk 
and  the  Wadi  Zarqa,  which  is  about  half  of 
the  distance  from  the  Yarmuk-Jordan  con- 
fluence to  the  Dead  Sea.    This  Joint  under- 


taking of  the  Jordanian  Government  and  the 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  Jordan,  financed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  about 
$15  million,  was  sut>6tantially  completed  in 
1963.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  42-mllo 
Upper  East  Ghor  Canal. 

As  a  result  of  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Yarmuk  by  the  Jordanian  undertaking, 
amounting  to  150  million  cubic  meters  a 
year,  certain  problems  have  arisen  along  the 
Yarmuk  and  the  Jordan  downstream  from  the 
diversion.  Although  the  Israeli  villages 
along  the  Yarmuk  are  enabled  to  draw  a  flow 
of  water  approximately  equal  to  what  they 
have  drawn  in  the  past,  tlie  task  of  utilizing 
the  water  has  become  complex.  Israel  used 
to  take  its  share  from  a  fairly  ample  stream; 
now  it  has  the  difficult  and  costly  task  of 
deriving  the  same  share  from  a  shallow  rivu- 
let, trickling  at  levels  below  the  previously 
Installed  Intake  strainers.  Another  problem 
Is  that  the  Yarmuk  diversion  has  already  in- 
creased the  salinity  of  the  River  Jordan  to 
so  great  a  degree  that  the  Jordan's  water 
can  no  longer  be  used  for  irrigation  by  Jor- 
danian farmers  along  the  east  bank.  Jor- 
dan is  moving  to  provide  them  with  a  sub- 
stitute by  building  branch  canals  from  the 
Upper  East  Ghor  Canal. 

The  Maqarin  Dam  phase  of  the  Great  Yar- 
muk project  Involves  the  Impounding  and 
controlled  release  of  the  total  winter  flow  of 
the  Yarmuk  by  means  of  a  dam  to  be  con- 
structed at  Maqarin  on  the  Jordan-S3rrla 
border.  This  phase  also  Involves  an  exten- 
sion of  the  East  Ghor  Canal  Into  two  branch- 
es south  of  Wadi  Zarqa,  one  branch  to  ex- 
tend along  the  eastern  face  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  the  other  along  the  western  face. 
The  entire  undertaking  is  now  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  aided  by  substantial 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Both  hydroelectric  power  and  Irrigation 
will  be  provided  by  the  water  stored  behind 
the  mam.  The  power  will  be  shared  by  Jor- 
dan and  Syria;  most  of  the  Irrigation  waters 
will  go  to  Jordan.  These  waters  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  two  extensions  of  the 
Upper  East  Ghor  Canal  (the  extension  west 
of  the  Jordan  receiving  Its  water  by  means 
of  a  pipeline  passing  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
saline  river)  and  will  irrigate  some  125,000 
acres  of  hitherto  parched  land  along  the 
banks  of  the  lower  River  Jordan. 

Israel's    national    water    carrier    project, 
partly  new  and  partly  old.  extends  from  the 
Jordan  Fork  through  nearly  the  full  length 
of  the  country,   including  also   some   east- 
west  extensions  and  branch  networks.    The 
philosophy  of  its  design  derives  from  certain 
characteristics   of  the  nation's  water  econ- 
omy.   One  Is  the  marked  variation  In  rain- 
fall, both  geographically  and  in  time.    Geo- 
graphically the  variation  is  from  40  Inches 
a   year  in   the   mountainous  upper   Galilee 
region  to  about  16  inches  in  the  coastal  plain, 
8   Inches   In   the   northern    Negev   and    1.25 
Inches  at  the  southern  end  of  the  country. 
The  north  has  a  longer  winter  precipitation 
season  and  a  smaller  year-to-year  and  storm- 
to-storm  variation  than  the  south;   indeed, 
the  typical  desert  "drought  or  deluge"  situa- 
tion in  the  south  may  in  unusual  years  re- 
sult In  entire  winters  being  rainless.     An- 
other  characteristic   of   the    nation's   water 
economy  is  an  abundance  of  water  at  low 
elevations  (some  below  sea  level)  in  the  north 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  south  on  irrigable 
lands  250  to  650  feet  above  sea  level.    A  third 
characteristic  is  a  preponderance  of  popula- 
tion and  unused  arable  land  in  the  dry  south 
and  a  higher  degree  of  current  use  of  exist- 
ing arable  lands  in  the  amply  watered  north. 
Concomitantly  the  potentially  fertile  lands 
of  the  dry  Negev  offer  the  attraction  of  a 
smooth  topography  that  makes  them  partic- 
ularly suitable  for  mechanical  cultivation. 
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Three  major  parts  of  the  national  water 
carrier  system  were  built  some  time  ago  and 
so  do  not  arise  directly  from  the  unified 
water  plan.  The  Yarqon-Ne<^ev  part,  com- 
pleted In  1955.  is  fed  by  wells  east  of  Tel  Aviv 
and  provides  270  million  cubic  meters  of 
water  a  year  for  the  city  and  for  the  Irriga- 
tion of  the  potentially  fertile  lands  south  of 
the  city  in  the  Lakhish  area,  which  had  been 
a  neglected  badland  for  nearly  2,000  years. 
Another  part  captures  the  flow  of  northern 
Galilean  creeks,  formerly  lost  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  to  irrigate  the  Inner  portions  of 
the  Esdraelon  Valley.  The  third  part  la  the 
system  that  drains  the  area  around  Lake 
Huleh:  this  work  eliminated  a  malarial 
swamp,  improved  the  land  and  enriched  the 
flow  of  tlie  Jordan  Pork. 

The  national  water  carrier  project  was 
designed  to  coordinate  these  and  other  exist- 
ing systems.  It  had  othei  objectives  as  well. 
One  was  to  extend  Irrigation  farther  south- 
ward In  the  Negev  by  augmenting  the  exist- 
ing water  projects  with  a  flow  of  water  from 
the  Jordan  Fork  Another  was  to  stabilize 
the  water  economy  of  the  central  coastal 
plain,  where  pumping  had  caused  an  alarm- 
ing drop  in  the  water  level  of  the  two  princi- 
pal subterranean  aquifers  and  had  produced 
an  equally  objectionable  advance  inland  of 
the  underfrround  saltwater  front. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  Israel  has 
undertaken  the  construction  of  a  large  trunk- 
line  to  take  water  from  the  Jordan  Fork 
and  carry  It  as  far  as  125  miles  south.  The 
carrier  was  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
water  allocation  of  the  imltied  water  plan. 
Technologically  the  undertaking  Is  impres- 
sive. It  raises  water  from  692  feet  below  sea 
level  to  120  feet  above  sea  level  by  pumps, 
and  then  it  carries  the  water  southward 
(with  some  additional  raising)  in  a  line  of 
canals,  pipes  9  feet  in  diameter  and  tunnels 
drilled  through  mountains 

Originally  Israel  plannetl  to  take  water 
directly  from  the  Jordan  Pork  at  Benot 
Ya'akov.  which  is  between  Lake  Huleh  and 
Lake  Tiberias.  It  is  also  above  sea  level, 
so  that  the  project  could  have  been  designed 
to  let  excess  winter  flows  descend  to  Lake 
Tiberias  for  storage  and  generate  electric 
power  In  the  process  of  descent.  Because 
Benot  Yaakov  Is  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
between  Israel  and  Syria,  however,  Syria 
protested  to  the  D.N.  when  Israel  began  work 
on  the  Intake  and  the  hydroelectric  facilities 
in  1953.  A  debate  ensued  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  Israel  suspended  work  pending 
the  outcome.  In  1954  a  resolution  for  the 
resumption  of  the  work  carried  a  majority  In 
the  Security  Council  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
US.S.R.  Israel  stopped  all  work  at  Benot 
Ya'akov  and  undertook  the  pl£innlng  of  an 
alternate  intake. 

That  intake  is  at  Eshed  Klnrot  on  Lake 
Tiberias  and  is  therefore  below  sea  level.  As 
a  result  Israel  has  had  to  use  electricity  to 
raise  water  from  the  lake  without  the  com- 
pensating factor  of  electricity  generated  by 
the  water  In  its  descent  to  the  lake.  Prom 
the  Intake  three  pumps,  each  rated  at  23.000 
kilowatts  and  having  a  capacity  of  6.75 
cubic  meters  a  second,  lift  the  water  812  feet 
through  a  penstock  1.3  miles  lone;.  The 
penstock  feeds  into  a  canal  that  carries  the 
water  11.5  miles  to  an  operational  reservoir 
at  Belt  Netofah.  Along  the  route  the  canal 
crosses  two  deep  wadls  by  means  of  buried 
crossover  pipelines  known  locally  as  Inverted 
siphons.  Actually  they  do  not  Involve  the 
siphon  principle  of  suction:  the  function  of 
the  structure  is  merely  to  let  water  fall  down 
one  side  of  the  wadl  and.  as  a  result  of  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  rise  attain  to  the  original 
free  level  on  the  other  side.  Before  reaching 
Belt  Netofah  the  water  goes  Into  an  Inter- 
mediate reservoir  at  Tsalmon.  where  another 
pumping  station  lifts  the  water  from  122 
feet  above  sea  level  to  the  level  of  the 
Netofah    Valley    at    482    feet.      There    thre© 


more  pumping  units  maintain  the  canal- 
discharge  rate  of  20  cubic  meters  a  second. 
At  the  Beit  Netofah  Reservoir  the  water  en- 
ters the  Q-loot  pipe,  which  carries  it  48 
miles  Interrupted  only  by  the  1-mile 
Shlmron  Tunnel  through  the  Nazareth 
Range  and  two  tunnels  through  the  Carmel 
Range — Menashe-A  tunnel,  4  miles  long, 
and  Menashe-B,  1.100  feet. 

When  the  trunkllne  Is  fully  in  operation 
in  1970,  it  will  carry  an  average  watcrflow  of 
320  million  cubic  meters  a  year.  That  is 
well  within  the  share  of  the  Jordan-Yarmuk 
system  allotted  to  Israel  by  the  unified 
water  plan.  It  amounts  to  1.3  percent  of 
the  total  river  flow  In  the  four  countries 
encompassed  by  the  Jordan  River  system. 

An  accessory  to  the  trunkllne  undertaking 
is  the  use  of  Lake  Tiberias  as  a  storage 
reservoir,  which  has  necessitated  some  work 
designed  to  reduce  the  salinity  of  the  lake. 
In  the  natural  state  of  the  lake  the  salinity 
is  approximately  350  parts  per  million,  com- 
pared with  20  to  30  parts  per  million  for  the 
water  of  the  Jordan  Fork  at  the  point  of 
entrance  to  the  lake.  Although  a  salinity  of 
300  parts  per  million  can  be  tolerated  fur 
many  agricultural  uses.  It  Is  too  high  for  the 
Irrigation  of  the  citrus  groves  that  abound 
in  Israel  and  produce  a  major  export  crop. 

The  saline  etiusions  come  about  equally 
from  shore  springs  and  underwater  springs, 
some  of  the  latter  issuing  through  hssures 
3.000  feet  or  more  below  w.iter  level.  A  sur- 
vey by  Tahal.  the  Israel  Water  Development 
Agency,  revp.iled  that  many  of  the  shore 
springs  actually  carried  fresh  water  and  only 
became  saline  through  contact  with  soil 
layers  containing  soluble  materials.  These 
layers  proved  to  be  at  fairly  shallow  depths 
and  rather  close  to  the  lake.  Tahal  therefore 
has  undertaken  to  capture  the  fresh  water 
before  It  reaches  the  soluable  minerals.  Deep 
saline  springs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  being 
captured  by  drilling.  All  captured  saline 
effusions  are  carried  off  In  a  canal  and  ulti- 
mately deposited  In  the  Dead  Se.i.  Tahal 
foresees  that  in  about  10  years  the  combina- 
tion of  saline  withdrawals  and  the  steady 
flow  of  fresh  water  from  the  Jordan  Pork  into 
the  lake  will  reduce  the  salinity  of  the  lake  to 
a  mean  value  of  about  130  parts  per  million. 
Then  the  water  drawn  into  the  trunkllne  will 
be  suitable  for  unlimited  irrigatlonal  use  in 
citrus  groves. 

As  a  result  of  withdrawals  of  fresh  water 
from  the  Jordan  Fork  and  the  Yarmuk, 
Israel  has  had  to  take  some  steps  to  continue 
providing  usable  water  to  the  flourishing 
Beit  Shean  agricultural  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Jordan-Yarmuk  confluence,  because 
that  region  had  depended  on  water  from  the 
rivers  for  irrigation.  Israel  has  built  a  special 
canal  network  to  supply  the  region  with 
water  from  the  Jordan  Pork.  In  addition 
Israel  Is  continuing  to  release  the  quantities 
of  fresh  water  agreed  to  by  the  technical 
conferees  in  1955  from  Lake  Tiberias  Into  the 
River  Jordan  for  the  use  of  Jordanian  farm- 
ers This  action  conforms  with  the  unified 
water  plan. 

In  January  1964,  a  few  months  before 
Israel  began  withdrawing  water  from  the 
Jordan  Pork  into  the  national  water  carrier 
system,  the  leaders  of  the  nations  that  con- 
stitute the  Arab  League  held  a  summit 
conference  in  Cairo.  From  that  meeting 
emerged  the  plan  to  divert  some  of  the  Jor- 
dan's headwaters  from  Israel.  As  subse- 
quently outlined  In  general  terms  by  Arab 
spokesmen,  the  plans  call  for  diversion  of 
the  Hasbanl  Creek  in  Lebanon  into  the  Lltani 
River,  the  flow  of  the  Wazzanl  springs  near 
the  Hasbanl  Into  the  Banlyas  Creek  and  the 
Bantyas  Into  the  Yarmuk.  A  second  meeting 
of  the  Arab  leaders  last  September  produced 
a  decision  for  immediate  work  on  diversion 
projects. 

Any  such  undertaking  would  be  costly  and 
time-consuming.    It  also  would  be  contrary 


to  the  concepts  of  the  unified  water  phm 
and  inconsistent  with  traditional  interna- 
tional headwater  rights  of  a  historically 
established  downstream  user.  It  therefore 
seems  unlikely  that  serious  diversionary 
moves  will  be  made  immediately.  Still,  aa 
Arab-Israeli  encounter  over  water  could 
occur  at  any  time  through  misunderstanding. 
If  Israel  and  Jordan  are  able  to  proceed 
with  their  separate  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
concepts  of  the  unified  water  plan,  the  time 
will  soon  be  at  hand  when  all  the  fresh- 
water resources  of  the  Jordan  River  system 
will  be  put  to  effective  use.  At  that  stage 
the  only  practicable  addition  to  the  supplies 
will  be  large-scale  desalination  of  seawater. 
Whenever  desalination  becomes  necessary — 
or  desirable  if  the  cost  can  be  reduced  to  a 
level  comparable  to  that  of  obtaining  fre&li 
water  from  other  sources — the  waterworks 
already  built  by  Israel  and  Jordan  will  be 
useful  for  receiving  and  distributing  the 
desalinated  water  as  a  welcome  supplement 
to  a  supply  already  hard  pressed  by  expand- 
ing agricultural  and  Industrial  activities. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  ( Mr.  Rooseveli  1 
for  his  reservation  of  time  in  order  that 
Members  might  coinment  on  the  Middle 
East. 

Among  the  many  regional  problems  of 
the  Middle  East,  that  of  water  is  one  of 
the  most  important  for  the  future  of  the 
areas  as  a  whole.  Even  the  casual  ob- 
server of  the  natural  resources  available 
for  development  is  struck  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  created  by  severely 
limited  supplies  of  water,  whether  it  i.s 
to  be  used  for  agriculture  or  industry. 

To  most  of  us  in  the  United  State.s, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  obtaining 
all  the  water  we  could  ever  use  at  in- 
significant cost,  it  is  difiBcult  to  imagine 
the  fierce  competition  which  develops 
in  arid  lands  over  even  the  most  meager 
sources  of  this  vital  liquid.  In  the  pa.'^t, 
long  wars  have  followed  the  expropria- 
tion of  even  a  single  well  by  a  tribe  or 
people  who  had  no  prior  rights;  today, 
with  populations  which  have  increased 
immensely  in  the  past  century,  we  see 
the  unpleasant  prospect  of  international 
wars  created  by  this  same  age-old  prob- 
lem. 

Quite  obviously,  the  contest  over  water 
which  is  of  most  immediate  interest  to 
us  today  is  the  dispute  over  the  division 
of  the  limited  water  resources  of  the  Jor- 
dan River.  Althousth  the  annual  flow 
of  the  Jordan  River  is  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  Nile,  it  plays  the  same 
role  for  the  inhabitants  of  its  watershed 
that  the  Nile  does  for  the  residents  of 
Egypt,  that  is,  it  is  the  one  essential  pre- 
requisite for  the  continued  presence  of 
human  beings.  And,  with  a  more  ra- 
tional and  comprehensive  plan  for  tlie 
full  utilization  of  the  total  available  sup- 
ply of  water,  even  its  meager  flow  could 
provide  the  water  necessary  for  increased 
agriculture  and  industry. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in 
the  Middle  East  has  had  its  deleteriou.s 
effects  on  even  this  ancient  and  storied 
river.  Although  teams  of  engineers,  hv- 
drological  experts,  and  political  media- 
tors have  striven  to  bring  about  some 
compromise  between  the  demands  of 
both  sides  for  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
no  regional  plan  has  yet  been  devised 


which  has  the  wholehearted  support  of 
both.  Once  again,  the  complex  political 
and  psychological  factors  which  made 
up  the  backtrround  of  the  many  disputes 
which  rack  the  Middle  East  play  their 

role. 

All  attempts  by  Israel  to  come  to  some 
regional  agreement  with  its  neighbors 
have  come  to  nought,  for  they  have 
foundered  on  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs 
,'*Lh  respect  to  the  intentions  and  proj- 
ects of  the  Israelis.  Unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate new  agreements  for  the  most  ra- 
tional use  of  the  water  available,  the 
\rabs  have  adopted  a  poUcy  of  opposi- 
tion to  all  Israeli  plans  to  avoid  letting 
oven  a  drop  of  the  precious  waters  of  the 
Jordan  go  to  waste. 

The  Israelis,  who  a  decade  ago  de- 
clared their  desire  to  cooperate  in  the 
regional  plan  negotiated  by  the  late  Eric 
Johnston,  have  seen  their  portion  of  the 
vital  Jordan  waters  flow  uselessly  into 
the   Dead   Sea   while   the  Arab   States 
stubbornly  refused  all  attempts  at  a  new 
understanding.     These   waters   are   ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  young  state  if 
It  is  to  be  able  to  become  economically 
seif-sufficient,  and  create  the  industrial 
and  agricultural   production   necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.     It 
has,  therefore,  undertaken  to  construct 
those  water  facilities  which  it  needs  for 
its  future  development;  but,  and  this  is 
extremely  important,  it  has  only  built 
conduits,  dams,  and  reservoirs  which  are 
in  accordance  with   the   regional   plan 
worked  out  by  Ambassador  Johnston,  so 
that  in  the  future  they  may  be  integrated 
into  a  master  plan  for  all  the  riparian 
.states  of  the  Jordan.    This  foresight  and 
restraint  are  remarkable,  and  worthy  of 
our  approval.    Unfortunately,  some  of 
its  neighbors  are  determined  to  under- 
take diversionai-y  projects  which  would 
not  only  measurably  raise  the  possibility 
of  armed  conflict,  seriously  and  danger- 
ously affect  Israel's  essential  water  sup- 
plies, and  also  permanently  destroy  any 
uo.ssibility   for   a   rational  regional   ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  no 
one  state  in  the  Middle  East  is  threat- 
ened by  any  of  its  neighbors;  similarly, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  the 
limited  resources  of  the  area  are  not  used 
unilaterally  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one 
state  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
It  should  be,  and  it  is,  our  duty  to  assist 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East  in  coming 
to  reasonable  agreements  for  the  use  of 
the  area's  resoui'ces  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  peoples  resident  there.    In  this 
connection,  we  should  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  such  uni- 
lateral   actions    as    the    Arab    States 
threaten;  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
participate  in  cooperative  arrangements 
with  all  the  Middle  Eastern  nations  to 
assist  them  in  finding  or  creating  addi- 
tional sources  of  that  natural  resource — 
water — the  need  for  which  is  a  common 
denominator  among  them  all. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  1948,  the  Arab  States  of  the  Middle 
East  have  waged  an  all-out  campaign  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  While  the 
Arab  peasant  and  his  family  have  gone 


hungry  and  suffered  amidst  some  of  the 
worst  Uving  conditions  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  Mr.  Nasser  and  the 
other  so-called  leaders  of  the  Arab  bloc 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  a  cam- 
paign to  crush  Israel. 

The  bitter  jealousy  and  antagonism  of 
the  Arab  States  has  driven  them  to  com- 
mit acts  of  armed  aggression  against  Is- 
rael with  weapons  purchased  frcni  the 
Soviet  Union.     But,  as  we  all  know,  they 
would  have  done   better  to  spend  the 
military  aid  on  food  for  their  people  and 
economic    development,    because    Israel 
has  proven  itself  quite  capable  militarily 
of  defending  itself  against  all  aggressors. 
I  think  the  Arabs  are  finally  becoming 
cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  thus  have  de- 
cided to  alter  their  tactics,  although  their 
intentions  remain  the  same.    The  new 
tactic  is  more  subtle,  more  insidious,  but 
is  just  as  much  an  act  of  aggression  as  a 
bombing  raid.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
deliberate  piracy  of  Israel's  vital  water 
supply  by  the  Arab  States. 

Now  you  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  an  area  such  as  the  Jordan  River 
watershed  where  water  is  so  crucial  to 
the  existence  of  life,  and  where  there  is 
so  little  water  to  be  found,  the  riparian 
states  would  cooperate  in  a  regional  plan 
designed  by  hydrological  experts  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  living  there. 
But,  regrettably,  such  is  not  the  case. 

A  water-sharing  plan  has  been  con- 
ceived for  the  region.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan.  It  was  formulated  10  years  ago  by 
the  late  U.S.  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston, 
who  drafted  a  masterful  compromise  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  on 
future  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Jordan  River  waters.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged then,  as  it  is  today,  that  the  lack 
of  some  regional  arrangement  would  not 
only  waste  whatever  scarce  water  re- 
sources are  available,  but  would  also 
greatly  increase  the  chances  for  an 
armed  conflict  over  the  use  of  those  re- 
sources. 

The  Johnston  plan  was  eminently  fair 
to  the  Arab  States.  It  provided  that 
about  61  percent  of  the  Jordan  River 
water  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Arab 
States,  and  that  39  percent  would  go  to 
Israel.  The  plan  was  initially  endorsedi 
by  Arab  technical  experts  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  Arab  League  for  political 
reasons. 

The  political  reason  was.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Arabs  were  not  about  to  partici- 
pate in  any  plan  which  benefited  Israel 
in  any  way.  Although  the  Johnston  plan 
gave  the  States  of  Lebanon,  Syria,  and 
Jordan  all  the  water  they  needed  to  irri- 
gate their  lands,  although  rejection  of 
the  plan  meant  serious  losses  to  them- 
selves, the  Arab  States  were  perfectly 
willing  to  cut  off  their  noses  to  spite  their 
faces  if  they  could  hamper  Israel's 
progress. 

And  so  the  logic  and  necessity  of  eco- 
nomics are  today  being  ignored  in  the 
Jordan  River  region.  Petty  and  aggres- 
sive nationalism  and  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  States  is  causing  millions  of 
gallons  of  precious  Jordan  River  water 
to  flow  daily  to  the  Dead  Sea.  while  cities 
and  farms  on  lx>th  sides  search  franti- 
cally ff^r  additional  supplies.    And  yet 


Israel,  showing  remarkable  patience  tind 
restraint  in  the  face  of  this  criminal 
wastage  of  water,  has  consistently  built 
her  irrigation  projects  in  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Johnston 
formula,  in  the  hope  that  someday  the 
integrated  regional  plan  for  water  shar- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  will  be  imple- 
mented. In  order  to  irrigate  the  barren 
Negev  desert  region  in  the  south.  Israel 
has,  in  accordance  with  the  Johnston 
plan,  built  a  125-mile  conduit  from  Lake 
Tiberias  to  the  Negev  which  will  eventu- 
ally draw  some  320  million  cubic  meters 
of  water  from  the  Jordan  River's  yearly 
flow  of  1  billion  cubic  meters.  But  wast- 
age still  goes  on. 

Wastage,  however,  is  one  thing;  piracy 
is  altogether  different.  In  1964,  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  of  Egypt,  decided  he  could 
stand  by  no  longer  and  watch  Israel 
flourish  and  prosper.  But  he  knew  he 
could  not  launch  a  military  attack  with- 
out being  utterly  crushed  by  the  superior 
Israel  forces.  So  he  decided  the  Arab 
States  must  band  together  and  hit  Israel 
where  she  is  now  most  vulnerable — in  her 
water  supply. 

The  Arab  States  decided  to  dam  and 
divert  the  Hasbani  and  Banyas  Rivers  in 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  which  feed  the  Jor- 
dan River.  Thus  the  Arabs  planned  to 
divert  almost  half  the  Jordan  River's 
flow  away  from  Israel,  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Johnston  plan,  at  great  expense, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  than  sheer 
harassment.  This  diversion  is  now  tak- 
ing place. 

Israel  cannot  stand  still  for  this  par- 
ticularly siAister  and  cowardly  form  of 
aggression,  which  injures  not  only  sol- 
diers, but  farmers  and  women  and  chil- 
dren as  well.  There  have  already  taken 
place  a  number  of  armed  clashes  be- 
tween Israeli  and  Arab  forces,  and  there 
will  be  more,  unless  the  Arab  States  de- 
sist immediately  from  their  odious  policy 
of  water  thievery. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United 
States  has  no  other  choice  but  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  see  that  the 
Arabs  are  prevented  from  weakening  or 
threatening  the  State  of  Israel  in  any 
way.  This  brave  young  state,  which  has 
demonstrated  by  hard  work  and  courage 
that  the  most  incredible  feats  of  eco- 
nomic development  are  possible  in  the 
Midttte^  East,  represents  our  most  stable 
political  and  military  ally  in  this  stra- 
tegic region. 

But  beyond  that,  simple  justice  re- 
quires of  us  that  we  protect  from  Arab 
aggression  this  tiny  counti-y  which  was 
built  literally  from  dust  by  determined 
bands  of  pioneers,  and  which  is  sup- 
ported financially  and  in  spirit  by  large 
segments  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  soldiers  are  to- 
day fighting  in  Vietnam  to  preserve  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  a  nation  under 
attack  by  a  ruthless  aggressor.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  send  American  soldiers 
to  the  Middle  East,  for  the  State  of  Israel 
has  demonstrated  that  militarily  she  can 
take  care  of  herself.  I  do,  however,  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  must  un- 
equivocally declare  its  firm  opposition 
to  the  Arab  policy  of  water  thievery  in 
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the  Jordan  River  region.  The  silence  of 
this  Government  in  the  face  of  the  di- 
version of  Jordan  River  water  by  the 
Arab  States  merely  encourages  Nasser 
and  his  minions  to  further  flaunt  every 
rule  of  International  cooperation  and 
good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  a 
water  problem  of  its  own;  it  is  not  as  bad 
as  Israel's  water  shortage,  but  we.  too, 
know  what  it  is  like  to  feel  the  pinch. 
Given  our  experience,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  permit  the  Arab  States  to  delib- 
erately deprive  Israel  of  the  precious 
water  which  is  rightfully  hers.  It  is  in- 
deed time  for  the  United  States  to  speak 
out  in  protest. 


MORE      THAN      $86,000      AWAITING 
MISSING  SERVICEMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patm.^n]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  3  months  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  has  been  investi- 
gating Federal  Services  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, a  worldwide  lending  institution 
which  is  engaged  primarily  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  personal  and  automobile 
loans  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  our  investigation,  we  learned 
that  more  than  30.000  Federal  Services 
loans  are  currently  being  repaid  by  allot- 
ment through  Suburban  Trust  Co.,  a 
commercial  bank  in  Hyattsville,  Md. 
Under  an  agreement  with  Federal  Serv- 
ices, Suburban  Trust  serves  as  the  sole 
collection  agency  for  allotment  repay- 
ments and  for  this  service  Is  paid  25 
cents  a  month  by  Federal  SeiTices  for 
each  allotment  it  forwards  to  the  finance 
company.  Under  military  regulation,  a 
serviceman  is  prohibited  from  making 
an  allotment  to  a  finance  company. 
However,  this  regulation  is  circumvented 
by  Federal  Services  by  having  the  serv- 
iceman initiate  an  allotment  to  Subur- 
ban Trust  Co.  and.  at  the  same  time, 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  bank  that  it 
will  forward  the  allotment  payments  to 
Federal  Services.  Thus,  the  regulation 
against  making  allotments  to  a  finance 
company  is  bypassed. 

PAY    IN,    PAY    OUT 

Normally,  the  allotments  from  service- 
men to  Suburban  Trust  are  involved  in 
"washout"  transactions.  This  means 
that  the  serviceman  who.  for  instance, 
is  repaying  Federal  Services  $50  a  month 
for  24  months  will  make  out  an  allot- 
ment for  that  amount  and  it  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  military  to  Suburban 
Trust  and  deposited  in  the  serviceman's 
account.  It  is  immediately  withdrawn 
and  forwarded  to  Federal  Services. 
Thus,  the  account  is  normally  dormant 
and  without  funds  except  for  1  or  2 
days  a  month. 

During  our  investigation,  the  subcom- 
mittee also  learned  that  more  than 
$86,000  is  on  deposit  at  Suburban  Trust 
Co.  as  a  result  of  allotment  deposits  by 
servicemen,  and  the  bank  is  unable  to 
locate  the  owners  of  these  funds.  At 
present,  there  are  1,090  accoimts,  rang- 


ing from  $2  to  $1,119.75,  for  which  Sub- 
urban Trust  has  only  the  name  and 
serial  number  of  the  owner.  The  aver- 
age balance  in  these  accounts,  which  date 
back  to  1960.  is  $79.59. 

Suburban  Trust  is  unable  to  explain 
the  reason  for  the  excess  money  among 
servicemen  who  were  repaying  Federal 
Services  loans  through  allotments,  but 
several  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
the  extra  funds.  Among  there  are  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  serviceman  in 
making  out  the  allotment  or  the  ina- 
bility of  the  serviceman  to  cancel  the 
allotment  after  the  final  payment  has 
been  made  to  Federal  Services.  In  some 
cases,  the  serviceman  who  is  repaying 
a  loan  with  a  20-month  maturity  will 
not  cancel  in  time  to  prevent  a  "21st  pay- 
ment." Often  he  is  not  aware  that  an 
extra  payment  has  been  made.  Some 
servicemen  fill  out  allotments  in  mistake 
in  amounts  greater  than  the  amount  for 
the  loan,  and  others  believe  that  the 
acceleration  of  payments  will  result  in 
refund  of  any  unused  interest  if  the  loan 
is  paid  off  ahead  of  time.  However,  in 
these  cases,  Suburban  Trust  oioly  for- 
warded the  stated  monthly  payments  to 
Federal  Services. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    LOCATE    FAIL 

Officials  of  the  bank  have  informed 
the  subcommittee  staff  that  they  have 
made  attempts  to  reach  the  more  than 
1,000  unlocated  depositors  and  at  one 
point  asked  the  Army  to  help  to  finding 
these  servicemen.  According  to  Subur- 
ban Tioist.  the  military  did  not  respond 
to  the  request.  It  must  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  request  was  not  made 
mitil  February  of  this  year,  nearly  5  years 
after  the  buildup  began.  Suburban  Trust 
indicated  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
obtain  the  name  of  a  nearest  relative  or 
permanent  address  of  the  unlocated  de- 
positors from  Federal  Services,  nor  did 
they  periodically  advise  the  excess  de- 
positors that  they  were  depositing  more 
money  than  the  loan  repayments  called 
for.  Suburban  Trust  officials  have  said 
that  a  periodic  audit  of  the  excess  funds 
and  a  notification  to  the  depositor,  be- 
fore he  changed  military  stations  several 
times,  probably  would  have  prevented 
this  situation. 

NO  NOTTTICATION 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  these  excess  deposits  have  grown 
over  the  years.  In  the  case  of  the  largest 
excess  balance,  $1,119.75,  the  serviceman 
made  deposits — above  his  loan  repay- 
ment— of  roughly  $80  per  month  for  a 
13 -month  period.  He  apparently  was 
never  notified  that  he  was  depositing 
more  money  than  was  necessary  for  re- 
payment of  the  Federal  Services  loan, 
nor  did  the  bank  ask  for  instruction  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  extra  money.  The 
second  largest  excess  account,  $1,060, 
was  built  up  through  extra  payments  of 
$53  a  month  for  20  months.  In  one  case, 
a  soldier  made  excess  payments  of  $3  a 
month  over  a  32-month  period,  building 
his  backlog  of  funds  to  $96.  The  largest 
single  excess  payment  was  made  by  a 
sailor.  Alfred  J.  Robertson,  who  deposited 
$920  in  March  1963  and  has  not  been 
heard  from  since.    None  of  the  excess 


accounts  draw  any  Interest  from  Sub- 
urban Trust  and  at  the  present  time  no 
service  charge  is  being  levied  against 
these  accounts.  However.  Suburban 
Trust  officials  have  said  that  they  are  al- 
lowed under  Maryland  law.  to  charge  a 
service  fee  for  as  long  as  20  years.  Al- 
though the  bank  does  not  attach  a  serv- 
ice charge,  it  still  receives  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  from  the  funds  since  it  can  use 
the  money  for  lending  purposes  subject 
to  meeting  the  minimum  deposit  reserve 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
Suburban  Trust  officials,  that  the  owners 
of  the  $86,752.88  are  unaware  that  they 
have  these  funds  in  the  bank  and  are 
content  to  leave  them  there.  I  cannot 
understand  why  a  serviceman,  who  for 
the  most  part  is  underpaid,  would  depos- 
it more  than  $1,000  in  a  bank  that  he 
has  never  heard  of  except  through  a  rep- 
resentative of  Federal  Services  and  allow 
the  money  to  sit  there  over  the  years 
without  drawing  a  nickel's  worth  of  in- 
terest. 

CLEARINCHOlTSE    NEEDED 

The  experience  of  these  more  than 
1,000  servicemen  and  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  Suburban  Trust  to  locate 
the  depositors  point  up  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  dormant  ac- 
counts. This  agency  would  handle  dor- 
mant accounts  for  such  institutions  as 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  finance  com- 
panies, credit  unions,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  any  other  organization  which 
might  be  holding  funds  for  persons  who 
cannot  be  located  without  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  expense.  Gas,  water,  and  elec- 
tric companies  would  be  good  examples 
of  public  utilities  which  could  avail  them- 
selves of  a  national  clearinghouse. 
These  public  utilities  would  be  able  to 
use  the  clearinghouse  to  help  locate  cus- 
tomers who  have  made  deposits  for  serv- 
ices and  then  moved  without  leaving  for- 
warding addresses. 

The  clearinghouse  would  not  act  to 
determine  who  was  the  rightful  owner 
of  any  unclaimed  funds  but  would  only 
provide  information  so  as  to  help  the 
courts,  if  necessary,  to  determine  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  millions  of  dol- 
lai's  in  dormant  accounts  throughout  this 
Nation  that  will  never  be  returned  to 
their  rightful  owners  unless  we  take  ac- 
tion to  establish  a  national  clearing- 
house. Not  only  would  a  clearinghouse 
relieve  the  burden  of  location  from  the 
institution  holding  the  funds,  but  would 
al^o  provide  the  depositor  with  a  much 
needed  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Domestic  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  has  released  a  re- 
port dealing  with  the  more  than  1.000 
unknown  account  holders  at  Suburban 
Trust  Co.  Included  in  the  report  are 
the  names,  branch  of  service,  serial  num- 
ber, and  the  amount  of  deposit  for  most 
of  these  unlocated  depositors.  In  some 
cases,  the  bank  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
branch  of  service  or  a  serial  number.  I 
am  including  a  list  of  the  account  holders 
in  my  remarks  today  in  hopes  that  the 
publicity  given  this  document  will  help 
locate  the  rightful  owners. 
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Excess  allotment  payments  made  hy  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

ARMY 

Amount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

A 

Abels.  Allan  P..  16367161 $6.00 

Acedillo.  Zoilo,  10100180 50.  00 

Acton,  John  B.,  51112538 55.00 

Adams,  Blankston   H.,    12346451 24.25 

Adams.  David,  52522205 112.00 

.-Vdams,  Sammie  C,  14502543 33.  00 

Adams,  Virgil  P.,  17561434 20.00 

Ah  Sam,  Joseph  A.  P.,  10109182 49.  00 

Alexander,  Don  R..  91545--. __.  40.78 

Alldredge,    Gene,    19510387 57.  39 

Allison,  James  E.,   14283316 59.75 

.\maral,  Wallace  H.,  30124764 37.81 

Ambrosio,   Louis   J.,   32188099 24.00 

Anderson,  Sammie  L.,   18436367 26.00 

Andrews,  Clyde  O.  Sr.,  37238026 4.00 

Andrews,  Olien  D..  Jr.,  19284372 33.00 

.\nnan,   George   T.,    13680422 162.00 


Antonacci,  Charles  T.,  25430202. 

Ard,  Joseph  W.,  25175279 

Arnold,  Robert  W.,  6977282... 

Arnold,  Roy  H.,   18529078 

Artls,  James  D.,  Jr.,  33823219. 
.-Vsiu,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  10104946. 
Austin,  Cecil  M.,  Jr.,  19680968. 
Austin,  Kent  H.,  28977301 


10.00 
66.00 
33.00 
5.00 
15.00 
30.00 
38.00 
21.00 


Babola,  Joseph  J.,  7021541 ,.  20.00 

Badgett,  James  W.,  18581112 312.  00 

Bagley,   Richard  R.,   19475596 14.30 

Bagwell,  Andrev/  W.,   34381743 34.00 

Bailey,  Ronald  R..  13710783 110.00 

Baker,   Ben,   38361023 34.00 

Baligad,  Paclfico  L.,   10114955 80.00 

Banul,  John  P.,  Jr.,  13456461 29.00 

Barber,  Alonzo  E.,  55682008 5.00 

Barbo,  Alvln  H.,  38336192 20.00 

Barnstable,  Francis  G.,   16539740 28.00 

Barr,   John   H.,   5324739 87.00 

Barrlneau,  Henry  R.,  14678341 29.00 

Barron,  Harold  L.,  19306511 


33.75 

Bartlett,  Dewey  M..  14634571 116. 00 

Barton,  Pranklin  L..  15246763 17.04 

Bautista,  Louis,  10733740 78.00 

Beck,  Prank  A.,  15210480 13.86 

Bedroslan,  Bedros  D.,  31307478 33.00 

Belmdick,  Charles  H.,  36836700 20.  00 

Bell,  Edward  T.,  17560203 4.00 

Bell,  Wallace  K..  50007830 57. 00 

Bellemore,  Donald  M.,  1136378S 115.75 

Benitez,  Jose  L.,  25969689 20.  00 

Bennett,  Byron  A.,    11187305 155.00 

Benolt,  Thomas.  Jr.,   14300823 4.00 

Benton,  Wesley  L.,  55592266 24.  00 

Bernard,  Edward  D.,  14081062 29.  75 

Bernard,  George  W.,  13693804 38.  00 

Beumer,  David  E..  24561560 80.00 

Blrkvalds,  Richard,  10812127. 102.00 

Black,  Eddie  B.,   14299218 3.00 

Blackburn,  Alex  B..  53211010 63.00 

Blalock,  Joseph  B.,   14294130 4.00 

Bland,   Henry  L.,    14334430 34.00 

Blankenshlp,  Earl,  13346654 105.  00 

Blankenshlp,  Willi,  24909088 20.00 

Bledsoe,  Ray  C,  54215248 33.00 

Blevlns,  Paul,  Jr..  14611377 4.00 

Blue.  Willie,  Jr.,  34111332 100.00 

Bodln,  John  D..  18458985 21.00 

Bolton.  Amos,  34629727 28.00 

Bolyard,  Harold  P.,  52532017 90.00 

Bosarge,  Milton  P.,  14304961 63.00 

Boulton,  Eugene  W.,  17236147. 21.00 

Bourque.  Robert  L.,  54178570 12.  00 

Boyd.  James  E.,  17449087 21.00 

Boyd,  Richard  S.,  6971876 24.00 

Bradley,  William  H..  14644776 23.00 

Branch,  Alva  N.,  38506792 99. 00 

Brandt,  Darrel  J.,  17593377 43.  00 

Bravl,  David  J.,  11325310... 49. 12 

Breland,  William  L.,  14305009 32.00 

Brewer,  Estel,  15241614 40.00 

Bridges,  Oliver  W.,  14628570 20.00 

Brlnson,  James  E.,  44150596 —  49.  00 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Md. — Continued 

Amount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

Brockmann,  Michael  G.,  18625753...  $7.  00 

Brooks,  Larry,  19614717 166.68 

Brown,  Arnold,  36436979 26.00 

Brown,  Arthur  J.,  14286843 35.00 

Brown,  Charles  A..  52223816 110.00 

Brown,  Donald  J.,  17443083 12.00 

Brown,   Gerald   C,    17521086 920.00 

Brown,  Harold  J.,  34606878 37.00 

Brown,  Jasper,  Jr..  13591309 5.00 

Brown,  John,  14787400 30.  00 

Brown,  Millard,  19494834 14.  00 

Brown,  William  K.,  23733074 68.  00 

Brown,  William  W.,  36509575 34.  00 

Bruce.  Willie  J.,  34959735 33.  00 

Bryant,  Emmett  L.,  17521086 33.50 

Buie,  Robert  E.,   13290943 48.00 

Bullard.  John  L.,  18503322 20.00 

Burbage,  Charles  D.,  14561582 54.  00 

Burke.  Franklin  C,  53297569 68.  00 

Burns.  Keith  C,  13295301. 33.00 

Burrell,  John  E.,  55220447 23.50 

Burroughs,  Rudolph,   52286441 40.00 

Burrows,  George  L.,  13484865 21.00 

Butts.  Dwayne  E.,  55118453 33.00 

Byrd,  James  L.,  13561836 25.94 

Byrd,  Leslie  J.,  Jr..  12054573 66.03 

Byrd,  Robert  F.,  5324754 145.62 


Camp,  James  E.,  25530816 

Camper,  James  R..  13566797 

Canady,  Jerry  W.,  25923909 

Candelarlo,  Santos,  30446908 

Candla,  Abel  B.,  20844514 

Cannady,  Melvln  C,  38609304 

Cantrell,  Thomas  R.,  14764919 

Cantu,  Jose  Q.,  18319896 

Capra,  Petre,  10812436 

Caraballo,  Ferdinand,  30450048 

Varnevale,  Chester,  12625231 

Carnley,  James  O.,  14293064 

Carpenter,  Carlton  E.,  23442248 

Qarrick,  James  B.,  56348396 

Carrigan,  Jesse  L.,  17459605 

Carroll,  Frank  D.,  16431390 

Carter,  Carl  C,  24762966 

Carter,  Kay,  37064878 

Carter,  Meldon  T.,  54199946 

Carter,  Robert  L.,   14480636 

Carter,  William  H.,  13657071 

Caudlll,  Alfred.  35650708 

Cauthen,  Harry  C,  14536376 

Cavender,  James  C,  24597190 

Challgren,  Clinton,  11157814 

Chance,  Prank  I.,  1891237 

Chandler,  Zane  P.,  52511999 

Chase,  James  C,  27072019 

Chavez,  Ernesto,  17501626 

Chavez,  John,  18532516 

Chavez,  Luis  M.,  39137249 

Chester,  Daniel,  20132584 

Choulnard,  William  E.,  26242096... 

Clampet,  Lloyd  R.,  35836355 

Clanton,  Jesse,   54134997.. 

Clark,  Carroll,  18445302 

Clark,  David.  38494887 

Clark,  Donald  L.,  18562992 

Clark,  Ervln  L..  28988778 

Clark,  Kenneth  M.,  14617924 

Clarke,  Benjamin  P.,  Sr.,  33221295. 

Clarkson,  Harold  D.,  17585031 

Clayton,  Howard  W.,  51205556 

Clifford,  James  M.,  14696518 

Cllne.  John  R.,  14447021 

Clokey,  James  T.,  33699691 

Coburn,  James  A.,  6563023 

Cole,  John  P..  36521967 

Coleman,  Oliver,  53296424 

Colvln,  Raymond  L.,  19534514 

Compton,  Kredel  T.,  35030537 

Conard,  Perclval,  55304590 

Contlno,  Anthony  J..  13492677 

Conwell,  Ronald  P.,  23898193 

Cook.  Earl  H..  14557352 

Cook,  Robert  Q.,  14332677 


13.25 
74.96 
5.07 
44.00 
23.00 
68.00 
13.00 
72.00 
34.00 
9.00 
20.00 
25.00 

116.00 
51.00 

144.00 
37.00 

236.37 
36.00 
20.00 
42.00 
17.00 

134. 75 
3.46 

121.80 
13.29 
51.95 
5.00 
24.00 
44.00 
40.00 
53.13 
82.00 
4.00 
61.00 
40.00 
10.00 
75.00 
94.52 
17.00 
56.50 

174.00 

114.00 
62.00 
57.00 
76.00 
35.00 
34.00 
35.00 
4.00 
70.00 
25.00 
10.00 
32.00 
30.21 
80.00 
23.00 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Md. — Continued 

Amount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

Cooke,  Robert  E.,  21319198 $20.42 

Coonlch,  Alfred  L.,  36418083 40.  00 

Cooper,  James  D.,  14245834 20.00 

Cooper,  James  E.,  56308766 202.00 

Cooper,  Oscar  J.,  14725368 4.00 

Copeland,  Nolan  P.,  18529077 40.00 

Coplen,  William  L.,  19524707 20.00 

Coppock,  Charles  W.,  14328427 17.  75 

Cornelius,  Ray  E.,  56312014 22.72 

Cosby,  Charles  N.,  33803430 60.00 

Covell.  Odell  P.,  12324440... 22.50 

Craft,  Harry  J.,  54039755 104.90 

Craig,  William  S.,  Sr.,  15255668 42.  00 

Crawford,  John  A.,  14533908 60.00 

Cronk,  Charles  E.,  15561186 31.00 

Crow,  Franliie  L.,  18340593 


56.29 

Crump,  Delmas  G.,  14608485 20.00 

Cruz,  Felix  L.,  50122341 20.00 

Cubero,  Roman  Jose  U.,  29231292 22.  00 

Culberson,  Carl  C,  15600131 10.00 

Culver,  Archie  G.,  13469106 21.00 

Cunningham,  Douglas  J.,  53312597..  9.  00 

Curley,  Joseph.  Jr.,  54106095 102.  00 

Currle,  John  E.,  12549850 30.00 

Custer,  James  H.,  52092616 40.00 

Cutts.  John  R.,  34486411 28.00 


DaU,   Carl,    14229333 

Daley,  Anthony  P.,  13654078. 

Daniel,  John  W..  17347893.. 

Dannell.  John  T.,  87077 

Darracott,  George  E..  44038734 

Davidson.  Johnnie  P.,  18561317 

Davis,  David  E.,  13722018 

Davis.  MUton  A.,  53032105 

Davis,  Warren  J..  Jr.,  11351152 

Davis.  William  C.  14240328 

Day.  William  T.,  36537066 

Deck,  Calvin  M.,  35094271 

Dekle,  Elvln  L.,  14268910 

Dellecese,  Donald  R.,  11308376 

DeMarco,  Carmen  J.,  13549740 

Demlng,  Allen  C,  1634669 

De  Moe,  Kenneth  R.,  17270904 

Dennis,  Kermeth  M..  24977046 

Deugaw,  Francis,   12116199 

DlAmlcls,  Joseph  L.,  13664498 

Dl  Grado,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  20261090. 

Dlllard,  Walter  S.,  2152138 

Dillon.  Thomas  C.  13740627 

Dixon.  James.  16380952 

Dixon,  James  Wllburt.  33637705-_. 

Dome,  Donald  R.,  15548590 

Dorsey,  Henry  P.,  14755383 

Dorsey,   James   S.,   12036025 

Dorsey,  Maurice   H.,   13667973 

Dorsey,  Robert  L.,  14359377 

Douglas,   Glen,  39489900 

Douglas,  Herman,    17617796 

Dow,  Lavern  E..  37570928 

Downs.  William  E..  23003676 

Doyle,  John  H.,   13336158. 

Dralne,   Thomas,   34803025 

Dresser,  Leland  M.,  87479999 

Duarte,  William  J.  J.,  50009853 

Duchscherer,  Peter,  19609530 

Em  Cote,  Glenn  P.,  18456383 

Dudney,  Alton  R.,  57318089 

Dugan,  Edward  W.,  32766063 

Dukes,  Richard  M..  39074172 

Duncan,  Arthur  B.,  34663557 

Duncan,  Martin  W.,  37514285 

D\iren  Jimmy  R.,  14324766 .; 


Eads,  Davis  J.,  38239830... 

Earley,  J.  G.,  53050823 

Ecker,  John  P.,  12243162 

Edens,  George  W.,  13065918 

Edlngton.  Dwalne  H.,  16485132... 

Edwards,  John  H.,  14104140 

Edwards,  Robert  B.,  15570061 

Edwards.  Rufus  H.,  Jr..  25014300. 
Edwards,  Silas,  Jr.,  38112017 


7.95 
66.00 
34.00 

151.00 
25.00 
29.00 
21.00 
34.00 
74.60 
17.00 
34.00 
30.00 
40.26 
29.00 

116.80 
3.45 
24.00 
10.85 
32.00 
28.00 
61.00 

100.00 
27.00 
42.00 
31.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
68.00 
71.09 
80.00 
76.00 
30.00 
23.00 
16.00 
82.00 
3.41 
68.00 
65.00 
39.50 
25.00 
34.00 

113.30 
32.75 
10.00 
10.00 

33.00 
27.00 
30.00 
30.00 
52.65 
96.00 
195.00 
6.28 
40.00 
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Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Afd.— Continued 

Am,ount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

EUison,  Oscar  L.,  44155348 $6.  00 

Emig.  David  L.,   15291847 98.00 

Emmons,  William  F..  24611247 360.72 

Emond.  Donald  C.  26352656 30.00 

Engelmohr,  Danny  P..  19788969 156.48 

Ennamorato.  John  J.,  33804682 4.00 

Evun.'?.  Agustus  R..  14508805 23.00 

Evans.  David  E.,  19713909 56.00 

Evans.  Donald  B.,   13164181 30.00 

Evan?.  Edward  L.,  13570683 37.21 

Evan.s.  Kenneth  L.,  46068690 14.00 

Evans.  Tsu^ker  L..  53180319 40.00 

Evans,  Warren  G..  34667874 20.00 

Ezell,  Eddie  J.,  14665831 35.00 

F 

Fairchild.   David  C 330.00 

Falcone.  Thomas  C,  23957522 19.00 

Paris.  Roer  S.,  19G51210 67.78 

Farmer,  Jnmes  E.,  13525286 60.00 

Farneth.  Ronald  L.,  13514547 30.00 

Pelton.  Rol>ert  Jose.  11281395 36.00 

Ferguson.  Alphonso.  53125.355 9.75 

Fetwe!!,  Julius  R..  55007455 90.00 

Fields.  Jackie  P.  16722249 85.00 

Fierova.  Joe  M..    18493777 49.00 

Ficrro.  Daniel  R..  19614700 59.00 

Finan.    William    W.,    32496028 36.00 

Fisher.  Donald  R.,  57300220 148.  00 

Fisher,   James    T..    13586847 44.75 

Flagg.    Arnold   H..    19628890 10.00 

Flaherty.   Ravmond   P..    12565958_—  12.00 

Flemmlng.  Ronald  M..  15534163 70.00 

Fondonella.  Ralph  J.  J.,  12306481.--  84.00 

Ford,    Horace    W.,    Jr.,    13560815 29.00 

Ford.    Robert.    14462554 3.00 

Porsythe.    Harry    R.,    1737904 56.00 

Portier.   Howard    A.,    19591694 40.00 

Foster.  Marion   E.  52-248420 37.44 

Fox.   Carl   E..    12237758 6.00 

Fox.  James  M..  10611278 28.00 

Fo.x.  Lawrence  S.,  28098858 4.35 

Fox.  Willlr.m  W..  6945962 20.00 

Franklin.  Nineveh  H.,  18101474 33.00 

Prnsher.  Michael  T.,  22004101 87.00 

Frazicr,  James  B.,  15222846 41.00 

Frederick.    Abraham.    14421850 116.00 


Freeman.  Charles  L..  44187262 

Prick.  Vance  L.,  36588693 

Friend.    Alvey    G..    52534598 

Fulghum.  Robert  M..  53320193 

Fuller.   Gcorsre   C,    12356465 

Fuqua,  Loiinle  C,  14348639 


35.00 
2.34 

80.00 

66.00 

160.00 

2.00 


Galins,  Alan  L.,  16611407 23.00 

Gallops.  John  D..  14731110 68.00 

Oaltncy.   Willie,    34040228 63.00 

Gamble.  Richard  A.  13634964 81.00 

Gambrell.  Nathaniel  H..  54125382 140.00 

Gammell.   Rov   C.   29004856 28.00 

Garcia.  Himiberfo  M.,  25857570 4.  00 

Garcia.    Jesus    M..    21996925 34.00 

Gary.  .'=;hcldon  A..  n3335fi2 30.50 

Gaul.  William  G.,  19720189 21.00 

Gebhardt.   John    H.,    12339372 9  00 

Gcl^er.    James    L..    29004880 20.00 

Geralds.  Herbert  C.  53060225 20.75 

Gibbon".   Lerov,   34759585    42.00 

Gibb.';.  Andrew  G..  12.571162 14  00 

Gibbs.   Lester  R.   38268007    47  75 

Gibson.   Lynval    H..   18533734 128.83 

Gilbert.  William  C.   16485266 20.00 

Gilchrest.   Gerald  V..   18583062 28.00 

Gillespie.    Vernon.    18409263 40.00 

Glrod,  Aubrey  A..  18-'12738 29.00 

Glasscock.    Carl    L,.    18510945 23.00 

Gleave.  Rov  E..  17267897 66.60 

Glenn.  William  T..  Jr..  13563542 124.  00 

Godfrey,   AUie    B..    6928220,.. 61.00 

Goncalo,  Richard,   11367092 40.  00 

Gooden.  Esau,  Jr.,  53250065 66.00 

Goodloe,  Gerry  D.,  56272350 36. 50 

Goodman,  Jimaes  C,  17023619 160.00 

Gonter.  Richard  C.  12494776 52.00 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Afd.— Continued 

Amount  on 

Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

Grace.  Alphonso,  Jr.,  26353947 $25.00 

Grant,  Pzelle,  28218065 28,00 

Gray,  Marvin.  43033613 175.00 

Gray.  Rodney  K.,  19603262 64.00 

Greene,  Emmett  E..  12296326 56.62 

Greening,  George  P.,  54087933 9.  00 

Greenlee.  Gilbert  I.,   14703259 63.59 

Greenwell.  Charles,  23336518 22.00 

Gressett.  Andrew  J..  18360454 20.00 

Greto,  Dominic  A..  31031068 50.00 

Griffin.  Clvde  H.,  14391529 40.00 

Griffin,  Robert  L..  24431546 225.  20 

Griffith.  James  W..  53323816 141.84 

Griffith,  William  W.,  6991959 45.00 

Grtssman.  Charles  M.,  18497320 58.00 

G-osshart.  Milton  D.  4009753 45.00 

Guler,  Richard  C.  17230749. 40.00 

Gunnels.  Herman  L.,  19708914 53.00 

Guthrie,  James  L..  19617440. 4.00 

Guy,  David  H..  35845358 53.38 

Gwidt,  Gerald  P.,  25006528 56.00 

H 

Hadley.  Gabriel  D.,  35894632 

Haggard,  James  C.  14400671 

Hairston,  German  P..  Jr.,  13241593. . 

Hale.  Allen  P.,  14301355 

H.all,  Jnmes  R..  16661591 

Halvard,  Scott  M.,  Jr..  5309724 

Haliett.  Charles  W.,  12602921 

Hallman.  Jerry  O.,  14488402 

Hamer,  Frederick,  34856580 

Hamilton,  Prank.  34551622 

H.^mm,  James  R.,  14351907 

Hammonds,  Dane  T.,  14649665 

Hammons.  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  37523843. 
Hardeman.  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  14687121.- 

Hargett,  Archie  C.   14599615 

Hargett,  Hobart  J.,  54009334 

Harper,  Leroy  P..  14678207 

Harrell.  Billy,  14505544 

Harris,  Carey  L.,  33521111... 

Harris.  Charlie  G..  43002793. 

Harris.  Edward  L..  54101012 

Harris,  Melvin  L..  16496157 

Harrison.  Herbert  A..  14633936 

Hiirrison.  Warren  R..  10611495 

Harrt.ss.  Peter  L.,  13590461.   

Harthausen.  Walter  E..  52121515 

Harvey.  Kenneth  L.,  21450.'i9.- 

Havron,  Jessie  A..  18086224 

Hawn,  Carl  K.,  55278575. 

Haynes,  Jimmle  D..  14517089 

Hays.  Carl  E..  Jr..  18572286 

Hazeltine.  James  P.,  16439398 

Heif^hton.  Wayno  E.,  16305537 

Henderson,  Charles  R..  18390352 

Henderson.  Richard    52077184 

Henry,  Harvey  L..  14243119 

Hernandez,   Francis.   30000761 

Hensley.  James  G..  25349438 

Hester.   Edward.  23921263 

Higa.  Carl  J.   10104386 

Hinkle.  Lee  H..  13287336 

Hill,  Albert.  Jr.  43011737 

Hitt.  Otis  R..  Jr..  52297203 

Hogan.  James  R..   18449160 

Holcomb.  R.   C.  44022858 

Holland.  Elvage.  34547172 

Holland.  Otto  W.  37625712 

Hollaway.  Roland  I..  52416440 

Holmes.  Loniiie  L..  42190097 

Homchlck.    Bruce  W  .    19196751 

Hooper.    Robert    M.    34771414 

HcHjps.  Harrv  G..   13345912 

Hopkins.  Robert  G..  13433998 

Hosklns.  OrvlUe  E..  2145641 

House.  Dell.  Jr.  18385506 

Howard.  Earl,   15527379 

Howard.  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  44109329 

Howard.  James  C.  24916517 

Howard.  Marlce  L..  14339505 

Howe,  Albert  W..  5324944 

Howe,  Llewellyn  P.,   14244455 

Hoy,  Frederick  T.  J..  35219150 


76.00 
29.00 
20.00 
61.75 
20.00 
12.99 
15.00 

119.91 

66.00 

39.00 

58.00 

20.00 

2.00 

69.00 

2.00 

30  00 

5.00 

29.00 

21.00 

56.00 

20.00 

340.00 

12.00 

9.00 

100.00 
30  00 
68.00 
33.00 
72.00 
36.00 
42.05 
56.00 
18.00 
34.00 
12.00 
40.00 
60.00 
80.00 
60.00 
21.00 

117.00 
39.00 
63.00 

125.  00 
33.02 
54.00 
39.  50 
80.00 
40.00 
44.71 
32.00 
58.00 
60  00 
30.00 
29.00 
42.00 
35.00 

118.00 

39.75 

50.00 

4.00 

33.00 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co.. 
Hyattsville.  Md. — Continued 

Amount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.                              deposit 
Hudson,  Edward  L.,  14255403 $59.  75 


Hudson,  Prank,   14337380 

Hughes,  Monroe.   13637590 

Hughes,  Robert  W..   13594350 

Hull,  Paul  E..  39014907 

Hunter,  Charles  W.,  14633268 

Hunter,  William  G..  Jr.,  53102578. 

Hurst.  Charles  C,  14292766 

Hutsell.  Dallas  L.,  18607246 


40.00 
5.00 
20.  00 
25  00 
46.45 
11.00 
59.50 
33.00 

80.00 
30.50 
40.00 
24.75 
Ivanovlch.  Nicky  H.,  16677017 30.00 


Jackson.  Charles  E.,  54232106 159.93 


lacopelli,  Joseph,  12620596 

Inman,  Philip  M.,  13597728 

Irish,  William  G..  11309475 

Isenhour,  Howard  W.,  35364296 


Jackson,  Clyde  U..  18448609 

Jackson,  Edward,  Jr..  14580142. 
Jackson,  Horace  G..  34274389. __ 

Jackson.   Howard,   17201579 

Jackson.  John  H..  34471293 

Jackson.  John,  Jr..  53041963 


38.00 
30.00 
41.97 
138.  00 
40.38 
8.00 

Jackson,  Joseph,  Jr..  16531940. 26.34 

64.00 
52.00 
20.00 
59.00 
36.  0(1 
30.00 
70.  00 
21.00 
41.50 
21.00 
22.00 
40.  00 
44.00 
33.00 
33.20 


Jackson.  Joseph.  Jr.,  53139905. 

Jackson,  Lester  B.,  38546225 

Jackson,  Rayfleld.  14294687 

Jackson,  Robert  N..  13454413 

Jackson,  Tyrone  W..  18656037... 

Jackson,   William    16643149 

Jahelka,  George  H.,  52376644— 

Jalufka.  Pete  P..  38540056 

James.  Carl  A..  19681123 

James.  Ernest  Jr..  18302316 

James,  Willie  R..  14669994 

January,  Curtis  E.,  18336822 

Jaslnskl,  John.  16284636 

Johnson,  Albert  L..  33692788 

Johnson.  Arthur  W..  53158279... 

Johnson,  Gordon  M.,  36907776 105.  0(> 


Johnson.  Horace  D.,  53235748 

Johnson,  James  E.,   12300494 

Johnson,   Joe,   16347517 

Johnson,  Jones  O.,  14560834 

Johnson.  Julius  W..  Jr.,  55315143.. 


70.  00 
30.00 
42.00 
20.  00 
20.  00 


Johnson,  Lee  D.,  14071440 149.00 

Johnson,  Louis  A.,  13722516 52.00 

Johnson,  Raymond  D..  54029299 20.00 

Johnson,  Robert  P..   15209028 24.00 

Johnson,  Theodore.  35088197 25.  OO 

Jolnes.  Charlie  K..  14671599 28.  0( 

Jones,  Clarence  W.,  53055837. _  5.  or. 

.Tones,  Clinton  P.,  55082616 23.  7.". 

Jones,  Earl  L.,  14749726 30.00 

Jones,  Edward  R.,  12108990 28.00 

Jones,  Lorenzo  T.,  52524701.. 38.82 

Jones.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  52457955 33.  00 

Jones,  Wallace  A.,  52196092 3.00 

Jones,  William  L.,  12666166 70.  26 

Jump,  Ben  O..  15506967 .58.00 

Joyce.  John  J..  31360453 33.01 

Joynes.  Samuel  H.,  Jr.,  12529818 27.  00 

K 

Kaku,  Joseph  C.  T.,  10734868. 18.00 

Karstetter,  Donald  P.,   19496474 40.00 

Kedlng.  Donald  R..  24640754 120.00 

Keeling.  Hobart  B..  55111793 6.00 

Kenfield,  Clifford  L..  19248616 30.00 

Kennedy.  Arnold  C.  52444918 6.  00 

Kennedy.  Martin  P.,  12635446 -  20.  00 

Kennlston.  George  D.,  51042073 30.00 

Kent.   Jerrv   M..   53213622 34.37 

Ketz.  Frederick  W..  3200438 76.08 

Klght,  Marlon  W..  25731229 24.00 

King.  Kenneth  L.,  14686443 60.00 

King,   Lawrence   R.,   5325286 83.42 

Kirk,  Boyd.    19342062.. 37.00 

Klrkwood,   Bobby.    14511097 100.00 

Kltchell.  Thomas  C.   19492712 28.00 

Klttrell.  James  W..  56099834 42.00 

KUsavage.  Robert  E..  13407107 8.00 

Kllza,  Walter,  Jr.,   16494377 6.00 

Kloss,  Dallas  E.,  18348664 8.00 
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Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hvattsville,  Afd.— Continued 

Amount  on 

Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

Klotz,  Ellas  W.,  12349588 $2.  36 

Knight.  Clyde  H..  Jr.,  14649095 40.00 

Knight.  Robert  L..  Jr..  14564148-—  24.  00 

Knight.  Spurgeon.  19587277 —  62.00 

Knoup,  Ivan  C.  Jr..  18638351 2.00 

Knowles.  Lorenzo  D.,  14270716 12.00 

Knudson,  Paul  E.,  17570593 24.00 

Kopas,  William  J..  33621437 34.00 

Kowalskl.  John  W.,  24455475 ^^*l^ 

Krick,  James  P..  13666122 16-00 

Kron,  Laszlo,  12351695 34- 00 

Kuzenski,  Joseph  P.,  12020716 40.00 

L 

Labombard,  Spencer  W..   12560112..  68.00 

LaBooth.  Marcell  J.,  52263330 38.  00 

Lamb.  Richard  E..  44075505 60.00 

Landon,  Charles  W.,  13295452 21.00 

Lannoye,  Gordon  W.,  37299276 8.  00 

Lansdown.  Roscoe,  34617417 67.00 

Lapio,  Ralph  A.,  32936563 30.00 

Larmore.  Robert  A.,  39706508 2.00 

Larson.  Douglas  W..  29007463 12.00 

Larson,  Hllmor  O..  39190628 21.00 

Laskowskl,  Raymond,  31212974 85.00 

La  Vana.  Burton  J.,  12021385 20.00 

Lawrence,  Henry.  Jr.,  13264704 35.00 

Lawson,  Sherman  C,  13543576 34.  00 

Lawson,  William  O.,   14541545 16.00 

Le.af,  William  P..  17167365 20.  00 

Leas,  Mllf ord  W ..  27377667 1 1 2 .  00 

LeBlanc.  Marshal  M.,  18516532 139.20 

Ledford.  Thomas  B.,  18493906 20.00 

Lee    Charles  R.,   38371894 309.20 

20.00 

8.00 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Afd.— Continued 

Amount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

McHenry,  Francis  E.,  13079894 $13.40 

McHenry.  Patrick  E.,  19652576 18.00 

Mclsaac,  Harold  H.,  36101614 40.00 

McKenner.  Robert  D..  28033120 102.00 

McKenzle,  Burlon,  44028306 35.00 

McKlnney,  Charles  L..   15275039 100.00 

McLelland.  Washington,    18027576..       34.00 

McMuUan.  Robert  W.,  11303824 12.00 

McMurray,  Thomas  M.-.  36776969 49.  00 

M 

MacDonald,  Kenneth.  19305256 65.  50 

Machen,  Curtis  G.,  24892046 3.  00 

Madara,  William  E.,  13630133 25.  00 

Malave,   Lopez   Efrain,   50157883 28.00 

Maldonado,  Jose  P.,  18325408 24.00 

Melecha.  Walter  C,  36634688 34.  00 

Malloy.  Neil  A.,  44016572 30.00 

Malonev,  Gerald  W.,  13720210 48.00 

Maner,  Eugene  H.,  54057896 60.00 

Marcial.  Herman  G..  18089974 110.00 


Marlanl,  Manuel  D.,  30124849 6.  00 

Mallere,  George  M.,  16368084 18.  00 


Marshall.  Arthur,  Jr.,  19323550. 
Mar.=:hall.  Gerald  L.,  54019240. 


Lce.  John  M.,  55657359 

Lee.  John  P..  13236908 

LefTel.  Ralph  D.,  11401395 81.35 

62.06 

21.00 
16.00 
24.  75 
61.53 
20.00 

lihel.  J.  Harrv.  55197927 14.00 

34.  00 

18.00 

8.97 


Lronavlclus,    Juoza.    11350885. 

Lester,  Jimmy  L..   13650897 

Lethbridge.   Allan,   36527746 

Lc^'ls.   Luther  P..    349.53140 

Lewis,  Robert  A..  23278829 

Lewis,  Stanford  H.,  19362435 


Lilly.  Curtis  M.,  24433237 
Link,  Arthur  J..  12298581. 
Ltpford,  Mills  D..  53335476 

Iittleton.  Rov  F..  52508290 114.60 

Livingston.  Robert  L..   18292384 12.00 

Inftls.  Ralph  C,  14678259 85.00 

Long.  Houston.  17076391 76.00 

I.ongobardl.   Theodore.   14674278 36.00 

I.orenc.  Prank  N..   32583538 22.00 

Lorlne,  Rov  R..  19596105 55.18 


Lovell,  BlUv   G..   18457435 

Iwell,  Ronald  J..  19719580 

Love,  Willie  L..  14467228 

Lowe.   Alexander.   Sr..   6396268 

T.owerv.  Hubert  M..  Jr.,  13567059-- 
Tukashunas.  Adolph  P..  33621329.. 
'iimpklns.  Carlton  P..  33820952... 

Tvnian,  Arthur  P..  17288625 

T.vnch.  Louis  E..  52358528 


MC 

MrAllister.  David,   34462168 

McAlroy.  Madeline.   711554 

Mf-Bride.    John.    53286R38 

McCarthv,  Terrence  P..  5012128.. 
McCartv.   Robert  E..   13651208 


28.00 
30  00 

2.00 
12.00 
60.00 
25.00 
27.00 
29.00 

6.00 

130.  00 
20.00 
24.  00 
28.00 

120   00 


4.00 
59.00 

Martinez,  Louie  iCl.,  19560509 34.  00 

Martinez.  Urdez  J..  29156579 55.  00 

Martiniz,  Jose  Del  C,  30412561 20.  75 

Maryland.  Eddie  R.,   51470105 29.00 

Mason,  James  T.,  18349542 4.00 

Matheny    Martin  P..  19622750 7.26 

Matherly,  Donald  E..  36448910 186.00 

Mnthews,    Crosbv,    34291771 34.00 

Mathews,   Elsrv.   53207318 49.00 

Mauidin,  Lacev  B..  Jr.,  53090924 34.00 

Maxwell.  Charles  R.  H.,  12327102 69.  00 

M".xwell,    James   H..    18595185 26.00 

May.   James   R..    13636014 84.00 

MavbTry.  Ch.ipman  W..  33157P47.-         4.00 

Maycock,    Devaim    J..    20911646 21.00 

Medeiros.    Fr.mcis    R..    21309995 30.00 

M"lendez.  Torres  Jo.se.  501.57382 90.18 

Menges.   Allen   B.,    1.3344176 35.00 

Meyer.  William  H..  46078784 30.  00 

Michonskl,  James  A.,   11300676 60.00 

Middleton.  Walter.   Jr..   51465992..-       34.20 

Mldgette,  Ronald  E.,  13276088 127.75 

Milford,  Willie  L..   14369423 68.00 

Miller,  Charles  L..  356111G8 21.00 

Miller,  Donald  J.  E..  5418980 109.00 

Miller,   George,   Jr.,   54337136 

Milner.  Jlmmie  D.,  34135776 

Milton.  Joseph  P..  15260892 

Mlnnick.  Walter  W.,  16478203 

Mitchell.  Prank  L..   12484997 

Mitchell.  Howard  E.,  18603589 

Mitchell.  Lawrence  E.,  34784756 

Mitchell.  William  M.  J.,  13559692... 

Mohn.  John  S..  13634059 

]\toody.  Robert  H.,  44095609 

Moon,    Walter,    34418240 

Moore,  Edward  L.,  23348266 

Moore,  Freddy  L..  54107.504 

Moore,  .Tames  C,   15602513 


4.92 
29.75 
72.00 

160.68 
66.00 
6.00 
28.75 
29.00 
20.00 
59.75 
36.00 
58.12 

274. 35 
48.00 


^TrClard.   Sterlin'^.    1R547.S09 279.00 

78.00 
20.00 
20.  00 
104.  50 
77.00 


>f''Clunev.  Willie.  Jr..  14261352 

McCord,  Lawrence  W.,  37459005... 

McCov.  Henrv  W  .  .52089685 

:\T"Cov.  Sam.  Jr..  33761906      

McCovle.  Lawrence  C  .  14672348 


McCrea,  Donald  J..  19262872 29.  00 

MoCrory.  Wyatt.  34961635-  .  .    

McCullough.   Jerry   L..   .53052636... 

McDanlel.  Co'ey  R,  14327606 

McD\n!el,  Harry  L..  44124365 

M,-David.  Joe  L..  2G384768 

McDonald.  Richard  L..  15240548 32.  00 

McElvy,  Willie  L..  14462006 29.  50 

McGougan,  Benjamin  B.,  14406600— 


38.00 

30.00 

45.00 

62.00 

5.00 


32.00 


Moore.  Joe  M..   14515492 80.00 

Moore,   Lewis   W..    18578771 30.00 

Moore,   Taylor.   III.   38484451 40.00 

Mooso,   Gerald    J..    12573089 34.00 

Morsjan.   Francis   E..    14352851 50.00 

Morgan.   Gerald  L..   13655455 55.00 

Morphew.    Archie   R.,    15645030 56.00 

Morris.  Ivory  W..  Jr.,   14771130 65.00 

Morris,  John  W.,   14471767 90.00 

Morris.  Kenneth  E..  25740219 7.76 

Moselev.  Clarence.  33752026 50.00 

Moss.  Oradie,  20522457 20.00 

Motte,  Robert  P..  14669247 6.00 

Mullls,  Beverly  J..   14284553 31.00 

Murray,  Stephen  J.,  11364197 53.00 

Munger.  Clyde  O.,   14220020 34.00 

Munson.  John  K..  954485 50.00 

Munson.  Thomas  E.,  3d.  55662479—  65.  00 

Murchlson,    Willie,    34112763 31.40 

MuUek.  Paul  J.,  5418743 108.  38 

Musson,  Clinton  A.,  53289816 24.  44 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Md. — Continued 

Amount  on 

Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

N 

Nagy,  Laszlo  L.,  10813478 $56.  00 

Nappier,  Donald  P.,  17266281 20.00 

Nash.  James  L..  16479889 110.00 

Nash,   Robert,    14617656 47.00 

Neal,  John  L.,  Jr.,  4012106 38.00 

Neckelberry.    Chill.    19295474 60.00 

Neel.  James  C.  3d.  19719662 16.  00 

Nelson,  James  C  18606120 175.26 

Newman,   Allen   C,    17336822 19.75 

Newton,   Roland   L.,    17498418 51.90 

Nitzschke.   Louie   W..   36854632 40.00 

Noland,  William  L..  34745371 98.00 

Norman,  Willie  H..  14369392 23.  00 

Nunley,  Otis  L.,  34344265 60.00 

Nuttall.  Howard  D.,  51280384 26.00 

O 

Oakes,  Aubrey   E.,   52520584 41.00 

OBrvant,  Joseph  J.,  13187355 5.00 

O'Kecfe,  Desmond  W.,  19640064 39. 14 

O'Mary.  HoUie  L..  34034016 20.  00 

Orr,  Harvev  E..  11199401 130.50 

Ortega,   Julio.   50157115 75.00 

Owens,   Edward  A.,  34635833 5  00 

Oxford.  Dick  E.,  18034366 21.00 

Ozier.  Robert  R.,  14445.391 563.  91 

p 

Pacheco,  Juan  A..  29162477 22.  98 

Padilla,  Albert  S..  17089720 33.00 

Padllla,  Jose  Ernesto.  18620906 3.  00 

Page,   Howard   P..    19693552 93.00 

Parkin.  Lloyd  I.,   16291475.  — 21.00 

Patrick.   Curtis   G..   52380904 12.00 

Patrick.  Lee  Roy  G.,  15212575 20.  75 

Patterson .  Will  Is ,  28672085 58.  00 

Patton,  Cornelius,   18504578 20.00 

Peck,  Alfred  D.,   12239894 25.00 

Pee.'-y.  Henrv  B.,  13163138 26.00 

Peoples,  Herman,  14056783 33.00 

Pereyra,  Vlncente  L.,  50008323 65.  38 

Perkins,  Alfred  P.,  21290123 71.  13 

Perkins,  Robert  C,  38395537 21.  00 

Perkins,  William  G.,  13665720 44.  50 

Perrlgin,  Eddie  V.,  44054697 

Perry.  Absolom  D..  24433078 

Perry,  D.iUas.  6666344 85.00 

Perry.  Henley  A..  53322758 41.00 

Perry.  L    A,  Jr.,  18608969 34.00 

Peteroon.  Charles  W.,  15213056 18.  00 

Petinev,  Norbert  W..  36529889 50.00 

Petty,  Arthur  R..  12296571 20.  00 

Phillips,  Harold  G.,  15579690 17.  75 

Phillips,  James  E..  14668784 34  01 

Phillips,  Jesse.  14648106 13.00 

Plckleslmer,  Billy  A.,  14480085 70.00 

Pierce,  Joseph  L..  15582722 475.75 

Plerson,  George  D.,  37298249.. 28  00 

Pillow,  Edgar.  Jr..  52218109 34.  00 

Pilon,  Robert  L..  12592220 70.  00 

Pines.  James  L..  16489164 71.00 

Pitt.  David  L..  14694608 33  00 

Pitts.  Billy  J..  24501185 19  50 

Plunt.  Joseph,  13316559 72  00 

Poltrow.  Emery  N..  11238755 20.  00 

Polk.  Luclan  V..  25881275 6  00 

Pollak,  Roland  G.,  16180476 33.00 

Pollack,  Kenneth  L..  19616034 44  93 

Pontuti.  Chester  N..  15651676 20  00 

Poole    John   N..    14497966 119.  75 

Pone.  WllllPm  E.,  Jr..  2149158 34.  00 

Porter,  Phillip  E.,  14763232 55.00 

Porter.  Mcrlle  E.,  15414116 16.00 

Powell.  Enoch,  14215849... -  4.  00 

Powers,  Charles  T.,  16659851 14.00 

Powers.  George  W.,  35997304 59.76 

Powers.  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  13664436 37  08 

Pratt.  David  S..  31166859 ^^*  !x 

Pratt,  Robert  H.,  16636805 58.00 

Premac.  George.  17266243 131.92 

Preston,  William  E.,  3036123 49.50 

Price,  David,  53094629 9- 00 

Price,  James  E.,  18510982 10.  00 

Prier,  Larry  J.,  17561163 116.82 


34.00 
25.50 
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Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co.. 
Hyattsvillc,  Md. — Continued 

Am.ount  on 

Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

Provenclo.  Daniel  A.  P..  54335433 $64.  00 

Prue,  Murriel  W..  16095934... 24.50 

Puckett.  William  B..  17561448 20.00 

Pugslev,  Thomas  W..  17623604 14.00 

Pulshinskl.  Ervin,  36202862 53.00 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Md. — Continued 

Amount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.  deposit 

Slncinlto,  Joseph,  12020971-. $110.00 

Singleton,  Gordon  E.,  14254445 8.48 

Slpes.  Franklin  D.,   15615453- 294.00 

Sklba.  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  13711951 21.60 

Slkes,  Ronnie  L..   17584441 -       16.00 

Sloan,  Donald  H.,  5418918 33.00 

Smith,  Albert  L.,  17280049 31.00 


Excess  allotment  payments  made  by  Federal 
Services  borrowers  to  Suburban  Trust  Co., 
Hyattsville,  Md. — Continued 

Amount  on 
Name  and  serial  No.                           deposit 
Torres,  Martinez  Ga.,  29124024 $59.  50 


Qulnones,  Romulo,  30420892 106.  08      g^^^^^;  j^^^^^^  ^     55660921 


Rager.  Russel  A.,  13436111 33.00 

Ralner.  Steven  J.,  51513528 40.  00 

Ralls.  Elijah  H.,  53145699 27.00 

Ranson,  Samuel   G..  35570002 44.60 

Raudenbush,  Paul  R..  13563593 5.00 

Razmv.slowskl,  Raymond.  13561379--  20.00 

Redd,  Frankle  B.,  39677996 300.00 

Reed,  Jerry  L..  55667517 61.97 

Reese.  Cornell.  15260696. 48.00 

Reese,  John  A.,  13199130 6.00 

Rclsinger.  Leonard  L.,  13657427 216.00 

Rewer,  Harvey  E..  16527019 78.00 

Reynolds.  Donald  R..  52372967 C.  00 

Reynolds.  Robert  T..  19603298 5.00 

Rhodes.  William  R.,  18564915 71.80 

Richards,  Frank  L.,  14734360.. 15.  00 

Richardson,  Prank,  14377459 20.00 

Richardson.  Roy  D.,  14676073 5.00 

Riehl.  Robert  G..  Jr..  13721919 33.  00 

Riley.  Erwln  L..  14249363 40.00 

Ringgold.  Gerald  E.,  13660806 60.  00 

Rohblns,  Dennis  D..  28797845 56.00 

Roberson.  James  L.,  51445008 58.  00 

Roberts.   Elijah.   38673438.. 20.00 

Roberts.  George  W..  33597757. -  60.00 

Roberts.  Thomas  J..  13048408 33.  00 

Roblnette,  John  L..  13636951.. 7.87 

Robinson,  Rossie.  Jr.,  51473169 56.  00 

Roblson.  John  P..  17001832 14.00 

Roche.  Thomas  J..  11297982 232.00 

Rook.  John  E..  Jr..  17385741 26.  00 

Rohalev,  Joseph  L..  Jr..  35397404-—  34.  00 

Rooks.  Ellis  M..  14770654 126.00 

Rosado,  Rodriguez,  50160732 30.00 

Rossow.  Leon  V..  17393118 12.87 

Roth,  Richard.  19698081 60.  70 

Roush,  Richard  I.,  23753957 _.  50.  31 

Rowan,  George  A.,  44152960 7.  00 

Rucker,  John  P,  33991420. 10.00 

Ruff,  Christ  G.,  55278275 145.00 

Rimge.  Harold  J.  E..  17546514 29.00 

Rusch.   Frederick   O..   5217851 20.00 

Russell.  Jesse  E.,  Jr.,  13522944.. 36.  00 

s 

Salley,  James.  53149225 90.00 

Sampson.  Booker.  Jr.,  53166491 58.00 

Sanchez.  Gregorlo  P.,  38706744 25.  00 

Sanchez.  Henry,  17237389 35.00 

Sanchez,  Santiago,  30405018. 20.00 

Sanders,  Charles  L.,  15562552 74.  18 

Sanders,  George.  53091590 399.00 

Saupe.  Fred  K..  55555424 15.00 

Saxton.  Allen  L..  14619245 48.00 

Schaefer.  James  V..  17598782. 55.  03 

Schetgen.  Ralph  J..  37684090. 70.00 

Schlumbohm.  Douglas.  18489940 63.71 

Schneider.  James  E..  27552249 30.00 

Scott.  Frederick  D..  15288804 81.75 

Seagroves.  Joe  C.  14694772. 55.75 

Searcy.  Clifford  W..  44003982 20.00 

Sebastlon.  Thurman.    11179657 30.00 

Seeley.  Lawrence  E..  42237046. 54.16 

Segxira.  Jesus  R.,  54116545. -  87.36 

Selleck.  David  G..  27873725.. 2.47 

Serna.  Leonardo.  Jr..  18230557 33.00 

Shewmake,  Hervev  C.  54061492 5.00 

Shockley.  Melvln  O..  3151683 149.75 

Shotts.  Rudolpho  v..  19626911 75.00 

Shriner,  Jerry  J..  17535985 96.00 

Sidney,  L.  C,   18264110 25.00 

Slebel.  Robert  A.,  55198690.  — 5.00 

Simer.  Billy  J..  18296655 -  64.00 

40.  00 
63.  00 


46.00 

Smith.  Benjamin  T.,  53334228 34.00 

Smith.  Bonnie.  14267333 90.00 

Smith,  Clayton,  14497119.. 20.  00 

Smith.  Earl  C  13339882 

Smith.  Fred  A.,  36606074 

Smith.  Jnmes  W..  Jr.,  11347321. 
Smith,  Marvin  R.,  35499763... 
.Smith.  Reynolds  J.,  52406387. 


Simmons.  Richard  S..  6882409. 
Simon.  Pierre.  Jr..  25508438.— 


Sims.  James  H..  14747442 40.00 


60.00 

33,00 

5.00 

42.00 

3.90 

Smith.  Thomas  A.,  26930493 199.  00 

Smith,  W.  L.,   18117135 -       30.00 

Smittlck,  Jory  E..  18480900 44.00 

Solis.  Alfonson  M.,  38764494 86.00 

Sommers.  Roger  D.,   12572222 -     137.16 

Sneddon.  Jess  R..  19545417 60.00 

Sosby.  Marshall  E.,  15600910 110.50 

Speed.  Houston  P..  44045119 8.00 

Standlfer.  S.  B..  53322418 36.00 

Staten.  Ezeklel.  34746798 30.00 

Stauffer.  Lester  R..   13629249 22.00 

Stennies.  Willie  R.,  34471128. 8.00 

Stephenson.  Ray  H..  25921703.. 58.  00 

Stevenson,  Johnny  B..  38421494 31.  00 

Stewart.  Richard  C,  35215670 20.00 

Stewart,  Thomas  J.,   12584456 1.119.75 

Stiers.  Warner  E..  16562672 125.52 

Stinnett.  Sidney  W..  38481997 41.50 

Stone.   Alfred  H..  53325429. 54.50 

Stone.  Robert  H..  34965357— 30.00 

Stover.  James  D..    14726018 49.00 

Strelghtlff.  Franklin.  17649133. 20.00 

Strlngneld.  Albert  H..  13360732 33.00 

Strocks.  Tom.   18561904 33.31 

Stuart,  Arthur  H..  36350934.  — 45.  00 

Stuart.  Ivan  I..  13085086. 33.75 

Suggs.  Lee  V..  53013507.. 40.00 

Sullivan.  Gerald  R.,  5530664. 152.00 

Sullivan.   Leroy,    14614921 44.00 

Sumpter,  BUI  J..  35784669 20.00 

Sutton.  William  H..  24768488 131.72 

Swafford.  Herbert  H..  53137947 34.  15 

Swank.  Wallace  B..  15253105 ..-       51.  00 


Tarbox.  James  E..  32846889 19.75 

Tassone.  Richard  P..  21273093 70.  26 

Taulbee.  Woodrow.  15224139 130.00 

Taylor.  Alfred  J..  36394103 69.  00 

Taylor.  Nathaniel,  12291025. 16.00 

Telllho,   John   M..    13257217 34.00 

Templeton.  Gerard.  31169808 122.00 

Terry.  Harold.  15213924 34.00 

Terry.  James  L..  16073497. —  20.  00 

Terry.  Solomon  R..  38452379 _  25.  00 

Thlbodeau.    Robert   D..    21202117...  24.00 

Thomas,  David,  34667824 11.41 

Thomas.  Elijah.   16536994 25.00 

Thomas.  Jack,  Jr..  54201866 —  48.00 

Thomas,  Raymond  T.,  13334671 232.00 

Thompson,   Don   R..   15687348. 135.00 

Thompson.  Ernest  E..  15618312 16.  00 

Thompson,  John  T..  54223807. 32.50 

Thompson.  Ronald  P..  16627169 87.  78 

Thompson.  Wendell  B.,  15525370 33.00 

Thornton.   Harvie  L..    14536896 34.00 

Tllghman,  Rudolph.  52494338 20.00 

Tillery.  James  J.  H..  53143101 84.  00 

Tilley,   Ray,   19253947... --  27.04 

Tlllmann,  Charles  L.  J..  55159802.. .  34.00 

Tlnsley.  Robert  C.  12282444. 18.00 

Todd.  Auburn  L.  20418542 — -  40.00 

Todd.  Howard.  17241627. 7.00 

Tolander.  Donald  E..  55311016. 15.00 

ToUver.  Willie  Lee  J.,  14617950 71.50 

Tomes.  Roy  D..  35158616 —  27.00 

Toney,  Sylvester,  44004728 7.00 

Torres.  Acevedo  Sa..  30425748. 20.  00 

Torres.  Gonzales  P.,  50108583 48.00 


TosUdo.  Eladlo.  37827884 _— 

Toucheck.  Lawrence  J.,  18494134. 

Touchette,   Bernard.   21279648 

Tranum.  Richard   A.,  33562967.— 


20.00 
39.50 
54.64 
20.00 

Travis.    Tommy   J..    19661126 59.14 

Trlplett,    BllUe    E.,    18464981 70.24 

Troutman,  Warren  H..   16245654 48.60 

Tuggle.  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  34941199 10.00 

Turner,  Donald  S..  2206938 138.00 

Tyra,    Johnny    R.,   54206865 17.00 

u 

Utt.  Wilbur  J.,  5232987... 134.00 
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Valdemar,   Camerino  V.,   18443933. 

Valentine,  Leon,  14579973 

Valenzuela.  Edward,   18425460 

Vanderhoof.  Francis  A..  17535675.. 

Van  Noppen.   Daniel,    16266471 

Vannoy,  Lawrence  R.,   13320367... 

Vargas.   John   P..    19323008 

Vargo.   Tipple  J..    1D606321.. 

Vaughan.  Horace  R.,  57218058 

Vickers,  Edward,  15223702 

Vieau,    Wallace    E..   4031522 

Vinson.  Troy  L.,  38544554. 

Vobelt.   Rolf   W..    12531267-. 


15.00 
24.00 
22.40 
70.00 
9.06 
74.43 
92.29 
79.00 
17.00 
130.  00 
37.50 
31.00 
53.50 


w 


Waddle.  Wllburn  E..  14480342 89.82 

Wagner.  Reginald  J.,  15234314 26.  po 

Wakefield,  Warren  D.,  56281119 31.46 

Walcher,  Warren  L.,   17393856 118.00 

Walker,  Gut  C.  25251690 39.50 

Walker.   Herbert   C,   53268119 20.00 

Walker.  James  B.,  24424137. 10.00 

Walker,  Ralph  W..  12582505. 728.00 


Waller,  Frank.  14363949 

Walsh.  Denis  J.,  51455384 

Walther,  Frederick  L  ,  55704554.. 

Walton,  David  W.,  18100213 

Ward,  William  E.  M.,  52063851 

Warren.   Curtis  M..   19245510 


16.00 
8.00 
45.00 
30.00 
45.00 
70.00 
Watts.   Herman,   34073405. 25.00 


Watts,  Noland,   14501363 

Weaver,  Norman  E.,    11142941. 
Webb.  Charles  H.,  16684074... 

Webb,  Jack  C,  24992613 

Webster.  James   E..   53260322.. 

Weger.  Louis  M..    17216230 

Welch.  Richard  W.,  13627901. 


..       54. 00 
25.  00 
36.  15 
.-       54.00 
34,00 
6.00 
..       58. 00 
Wells,   Malcolm   C,   27038231 33.00 


Welton.  William  8..  13263238. 
Wesche.  Harry  C.  Jr..  19105869. 


30.00 
.       49. 00 

Wescoat,  Gilpin  N.  J.,  21697765 35.00 

West.  Charles  C.  18282061 5.00 

Wheatley.  James   M..  24788361 35,00 


AVERTING  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  at  approximately  9:30  in  the  eve- 
ning a  United  Airlines  Boeing  727  crashed 
into  Lake  Michigan  just  off  the  shore  of 
Chicago,  carrying  to  their  deaths  24 
passengers  and  6  crew  members.  This 
Is  another  of  many  serious  aircraft  mis- 
haps that  we  have  witnessed  over  the 


years.  The  aircraft  was  coming  in  from 
New  York.  Weather  conditions  were 
good. 

The  lake  was  calm.  There  was  no  im- 
usual  turbulence,  no  storm  activity.  The 
aircraft  was  approximately  1 1  miles  east 
of  the  shoreline,  just  north  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  6.000  feet. 
The  pilot  of  the  aircraft,  2V2  minutes  be- 
fore the  aircraft  disappeared  from  the 
O'Hare  radarscope  was  cleared  for 
landing.  Obviously,  the  pilot  and  copilot 
and  engineer  were  preparing  for  a  land- 
ing at  O'Hare  Field.  At  the  time  the 
pilot  radioed  the  aircraft  tower  to  get 
his  final  instructions,  there  was  nothing 
to  Indicate  any  dilHculty  in  the  aircraft. 
In  the  ensuing  2'/2  minutes  something 
happened. 

The  CAB  and  the  FAA  and  all  other 
interested  agencies,  including  the  air- 
line, have  sent  out  their  investigators  and 
we  are  now  going  to  witness  another 
agonizing  speculation  on  what  caused 
this  tragedy  that  took  the  lives  of  30 
people.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
tragedy  would  again  remind  the  aviation 
industry  of  the  need  for  cockpit  record- 
ers to  give  us  greater  information  on  the 
cause  of  these  tragedies. 

Last  night "s  tragedy  is  not  too  dissimi- 
lar from  other  tragedies  where  every- 
thing seemed  all  right  as  the  pilot  called 
the  tower,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  some- 
thing happened.  The  observers  on  the 
shoreline  thought  they  saw  an  explosion. 
They  did  indeed  say  they  saw  a  huge  ball 
of  flame.  The  observers  thought  that  this 
explosion  occurred  in  mid  air,  but  be- 
cause, under  cover  of  the  dark,  there  is 
no  horizon  perspective,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  what  they  saw  was  the  air- 
plane actually  crashing  into  the  water, 
causing  the  explosion. 

Tliese  are  all  things  that  remain  a 
mystery  and  I  doubt  very  much,  if  ex- 
perience is  any  teacher,  that  the  CAB 
and  the  FAA  will  be  able  to  pinpoint  the 
cause  of  this  accident  any  more  than 
they  have  previous  accidents. 

We  have  seen  the  tremendous  work 
that  goes  into  trying  to  reassemble  the 
lemains  of  an  air  crash,  the  fuselage, 
and  whatever  other  parts  may  be  re- 
covered, and  then  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
expert  engineering  knowledge  try  to  ar- 
rive at  some  explanation.     I  have  the 


ready  established  this  regulation  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  irrevocable.  So,  the 
industry  will  have  to  install  these  cock- 
pit recorders. 

What  will  these  cockpit  recorders  do? 
They  will  preserve  for  the  investigating 
teams  the  last  words  of  the  pilot  and 
the  copilot  and  the  engineer  and  the 
other  personnel  in  the  aircraft  during 
those  tragic  last  seconds  when  a  tragedy 
occurs  and  there  is  no  time  to  try  and 
contact  the  tower  to  say  what  happened. 
These  recorders  will  be  continuously  op- 
erating recorders. 

They  have  been  designed  to  withstand 
heat  of  up  to  2,400°  Fahrenheit.  The 
recorders  will  be  entombed  in  special 
cases  to  withstand  shock,  to  withstand 
heat,  and  to  withstand  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recorders  will  be 
painted  a  special  color  in  order  to  help 
in  the  i-ecovery  after  the  aircraft  goes 
down.  The  recorders  have  been  very 
carefully  designed  to  preserve  the  re- 
cording, even  though  the  airplane  goes 
through  the  worst  type  of  traumatic  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  installation  of  these  recorders  will 
give  the  airplane  industry  and  will  give 
the  agencies  of  the  departments  of  the 
Government  a  new  weapon  in  ti*ying  to 
detei-mine  the  cause  of  aircraft  accidents 
and  then  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  give  the 
Members  just  one  example.  Some  time 
ago  we  had  an  aircraft  go  down  on  take- 
off at  O'Hare  Field.  This  was  a  giant 
jet.  I  believe  there  were  48  passengers 
aboard  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  air- 
plane went  down  on  takeoff  and  all  48 
were  killed.  The  aircraft  was  demol- 
ished. Fortunately,  the  pilot  on  takeoff, 
in  those  split  seconds  of  tragedy,  was 
able  to  shout  into  the  mike,  "No  con- 
trols." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  two  words  served  as 
a  clue  for  the  agencies  to  track  back 
and  find  that  someone  had  failed  to  put 
a  cotter  pin  into  a  bolt  in  the  tail  con- 
trol assembly. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  words,  "No 
controls,"  furnished  to  the  FAA  its  most 
significant  clue  and  it  was  able  to  trace 
back  the  cause  of  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
airlines  could  speed  along  the  installa- 


highest  respect  and  regard  for  both  the,  tion  of  these  cockpit  recorders.  They  do 
FAA  and  the  CAB,  I  think  both  these  ^  not  have  to  wait  until  July  1966.  This 
agencies  have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  j  jg  a  matter  that  involves  many  people 


trying  to  piece  together  the  information 
to  draw  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
causes  airplane  crashes. 

But  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  aviation  industiy  itself  will  has- 
ten the  program  already  approved  by  the 
FAA  for  the  installation  of  cockpit  re- 
corders in  the  aircraft.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  last  year  issued  regula- 
tions which  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1966, 
which  will  require  all  jets  and  turbo  prop 
aircraft,  weighing  more  than  12,500 
pounds,  to  install  approved  cockpit  voice 
recorders. 

By  January  1,  1967,  all  pressurized 
four-engine  piston  planes  will  have  to 
meet  these  same  requirements.  But  that 
is  a  whole  year  away.    The  FAA  has  al- 


and involves  a  very  important  industry. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  airlines 
would  start  installing  these  voice  cock- 
pit recorders  forthwith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
delay.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
it  would  tie  up  these  airplanes  because 
it  takes  some  time  in  which  to  install 
this  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  industry  that  they  did  not  have  any 
such  considerations  when  they  installed 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  television 
equipment,  closed-circuit  movies,  stereo- 
phonic music,  and  all  these  other  things 
they  have  installed  in  their  planes  in 
an  effort  to  make  airplane  travel  more 
comfortable. 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  complained  then 
about  tying  up  these  aircraft  and  delay- 
ing departures  or  anything  else. 

I  believe  that  the  aircraft  industry 
owes  it  to  the  public,  and  they  owe  it  to 
everyone  concerned,  t©  install  these  cock- 
pit recorders  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  we  can  indeed  start  getting  some 
firsthand  information  from  the  people 
most  directly  involved  in  these  tragedies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  with  the 
installation  of  voice  recorders  in  these 
airplanes  we  can  add  another  very  im- 
portant weapon  toward  finding  a  solu- 
tion and  toward  preventing  further  acci- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  working  on 
this  problem  now  for  6  years.  I  am  in- 
deed very  proud  and  happy  that  the  FAA 
has  ordered  the  installation  of  these  re- 
corders by  no  later  than  July  1,  1966. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  almost  a  year 
away.  I  submit  the  industry  does  not 
have  to  wait  until  July  1.  They  can 
do  it  right  now  and  they  can  start  pro- 
viding a  new  vehicle  for  finding  out  the 
cause  of  these  accidents  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  go  through  this  agonizing 
speculation  every  time  an  air  tragedy 
occurs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  include  with  my  remarks 
a  release  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Infor- 
mation Agency  which  spells  out  in  de- 
tail the  plans  for  the  installation  of 
voice  recorders  by  July  1,  1966.  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  aircraft  industi-y  will 
as  a  result  of  this  latest  tragedy  move 
immediately  for  the  installation  of  these 
tape  recorders. 

The  release  referred  to  follows: 
Passenger  Planes  To  Have  Voice  Recoeder  in 
Cockpit  Under  New  FAA  Rules 
Cockpit   voice   recorders   that   will  record 
communications  within  the  cockpit  and  be- 
tween crew  and  ground  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired In  large  passenger  planes  under  new 
rules  Issued  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Designed  to  aid  In  accident  Investigation 
and  prevention,  approved  cockpit  voice  re- 
corders will  be  required  by  July  1,   1966  in 
jets   and   turboprop   aircraft  welc;hing  more 
than  12,500  pounds.    Pressurized  four-engine 
piston  planes  will  have  to  meet  the  require- 
ment by  January  1,  1967. 

Installation  of  cockpit  voice  recorders  Is  a 
further  step  toward  improving  air  safety.  It 
supplements  the  existing  requirement  for 
flight  recorders  on  similar  aircraft  which 
have  been  found  indispensable  in  helping 
Investigators  determine  probable  accident 
causes,  thus  developing  ways  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. The  flight  recorder  provides  vital 
data  on  such  critical  factors  as  time,  alti- 
tude, heading,  vertical  acceleration  and 
.speed. 

The  voice  recorder  will  provide  firsthand 
information  on  the  flight  crews'  comments 
on  conditions  aboard  the  aircraft  just  prior 
to  an  accident,  or  on  procedures  employed 
to  handle  emergencies.  Such  Information 
will  help  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board— which 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing the  "probable  cause"  of  an  accident — 
the  FAA,  and  the  aviation  Industry  In  gen- 
eral develop  appropriate  corrective  proce- 
dures and  standards. 

The  new  regulations  become  effective 
September  2, 1964.  They  will  require  contin- 
uous operation  of  the  voice  recorder  begin- 
ning with  the  crew's  prefllght  check  before 
starting  up  engines  through  completion  of 
the  final  checklist  at  the  end  of  the  flight. 
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The  recorder  is  designed  to  retain  the  last 
30  minutes  of  conversation  and  to  erase  all 
previous  information.  It  would  be  designed 
to  prevent  inadvertent  erasure  of  informa- 
tion and  have  an  aural  or  visual  means  for 
prefligiit  checking  the  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  recorder  container  would  be  colored 
bright  orange  and  located  in  an  area  that 
provided  maximum  protection  against  dam- 
age from  a  crash  Impact  or  fire. 

Four  separate  channels  in  the  recorder  will 
pick  up  communications  at  the  first  pilot 
station,  second  pilot  station,  from  a  cockpit- 
mounted  are«i  microphone,  and  from  a  pos- 
sible fourth  source  such  as  a  third  crew- 
member  station  or  the  flight  deck  micro- 
phone connected  to  tlie  pl.ine's  loudspeaker. 

Carriers  and  operators  will  be  required  to 
furnish  the  Agency  an  installation  .schedule 
before  October  1.  1964,  specilying  progressive 
dates  for  installing  approved  recorders.  Air- 
planes planned  to  be  phased  out  of  opera- 
tion before  the  appropriate  deadline  will  also 
have  to  be  listed. 

In  the  event  of  an  accident  or  an  occur- 
rence requiring  immediate  notification  to 
CAB,  tapes  would  have  to  be  kept  by  the 
operator  for  at  least  60  days,  or  longer  if 
requested  by  the  FAA  or  CAB.  FAA  would 
not  u.se  recordings  in  any  civil  penalty  or 
certificate  action. 

Provision  is  made  under  the  new  rules  to 
permit  aircraft  to  continue  operating  if  their 
recorders  become  inoperative  after  takeoflf, 
for  installing  recorders  in  newly  acquired 
aircraft,  for  flying  to  a  place  to  repair  an 
inoperative  recorder,  or  for  conducting  an 
airworthiness  flight  test  where  the  recorder 
must  be  turned  off. 

Technical  performance  standards  for  ap- 
proved cockpit  voice  recorders  can  be  ob- 
tained from  FAA,  HQ-620,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  new  rules  (Regulatory  Docket  No. 
3008»,  which  amend  parts  4b,  40,  41,  42,  and 
91  of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations  and  part  514 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  Administrator,  are 
based  on  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
(notice  63-46)  issued  December  18,  1963. 
Comments  received  by  the  Agency  in  response 
to  the  notice  were  carefully  studied  and  were 
incorporated  In  the  final  regulations  where 
appropriate. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  INVESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  York).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QtjieI  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early  June 
I  disclosed  before  the  House  the  manner 
in  which  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
distributing  jobs  under  the  President's 
.so-called  Youth  Opportimity  Campaign 
as  political  patronage.  On  July  26.  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
great  deal  of  iniormation  concerning  this 
matter.  It  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  date,  beginning  on  page 
18145. 

At  that  time,  I  made  public  my  request 
for  a  Civil  Service  investigation  of  this 
situation.  I  have  row  received  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  result  of  an  investigation. 

I  have  also  asked  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment a  list  of  the  names  of  people 
hired  under  this  program.  I  liave  re- 
ceived the  evasion  of  blatant  bureau- 
cratic secrecy. 

Since  July  26,  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  helped  disclose  the 
scope  of  this  patronage  giveaway  and 
the  names  of  many  of  the  people  in- 
volved.   I  am  not  going  to  overburden 


the  Record  today  with  the  many  disclo- 
sures. Suffice  it  to  say  that  included  are 
sons  and  nephews  of  high-ranking  Dem- 
ocrat political  personages. 

A  few  people  have  approached  me  and 
said,  in  effect,  why  are  you  concerned 
about  Post  Office  patronage?  Has 
the  Post  Office  not  always  operated  on 
a  patronage  basis? 

To  this,  the  answer  is  "Yes."  But,  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  was  to  be 
different.  When  he  announced  it  on 
May  23,  President  Johgson  said  the  jobs 
should  go,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  young 
people  who  are  educationally  or  finan- 
cially disadvantaged.  All  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  have  apparently  fol- 
lowed this  criteria.  So  have  the  thou- 
sands of  private  businessmen,  leaders  of 
State  and  local  government  and  of  pri- 
vate orsanizations,  who  responded  to  the 
President's  plea. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  sent  out 
repulations,  indicating  that  the  prime 
source  of  youths  for  these  jobs  were  to  be 
"special  rosters"  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  offices.  These 
civil  service  regulations  never  mentioned 
patronage. 

What  occurred  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  a  blatant  disregard  of  the 
President's  criteria  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  background  on  the 
situation  and  important  statistics  relat- 
ing to  it  are  contained  in  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  August  13 
editions  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
Des  Moines  Register: 

Washington.— The  Post  OflBce  Department 
released  statistics  Thursday  showing  that 
3.380  youths  were  hired  for  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Campaign  jobs  this  simimer  on  the 
recommendation  of  Congressmen. 

The  Department  statistics  showed  that 
8.685  youths  received  postal  jobs  as  part  of 
Pre.^^ldent  Johnson's  program  to  ease  summer 
unemployment  of  youth. 

Tlie  Department  has  more  detailed  stutis- 
tics  on  the  manner  by  which  8.579  youths 
were  hired.  Of  this  total.  3  380  (39  percent) 
were  hired  on  congressional  recommenda- 
tion, 3  531  (41  percent)  were  hired  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  employment  service,  and 
1,676  (20  percent)  were  hired  through  other 
recommendations  including  those  of  post- 
ma.stprs.  and  local  community  agencies. 

The  Department  statistics  may  mideresti- 
mate  tac  percentage  of  yotiths  who  received 
Jobs  through  congre?slonal  Infiuenc?.  since 
the  statistics  credit  the  employment  service 
with  recommending  youths  who  received 
both  congressional  and  employment  service 
endorsement. 

A  Department  spokesman  said  that  about 
1.000  to  1.500  youths  were  hired  through  the 
Employment  Service  after  July  21  when  the 
White  House  and  Civil  Service  Commission 
ordered  the  Post  Office  to  stop  distributing 
the  jobs  as  congressional  patronage. 

The  President  originally  had  ordered  that 
Federal  jobs  In  the  Youth  Opportunity  Cam- 
paign be  given,  so  far  as  practicable  to  youths 
16  through  21  "who  need  them  the  most  be- 
cause of  economic  or  educational  dis.advan- 
tagps."  The  Civil  Service  Commission  had 
ordered  Federal  agencies  to  use  the  Employ- 
ment Service  as  their  prime  source  of  filling 
the  jobs. 

But  ranking  postal  officials  and  a  White 
House  aid  started  ofT  assigning  quotas  of 
the  jobs  to  Democratic  Congressmen  and 
members  of  the  two  congressional  Post  Office 


Committees.  Republican  Congressmen  also 
were  contacted  after  the  patronage  practice 
was  disclosed. 

The  Department's  final  hiring  statistics 
show  that  of  155  youth  hired  in  Minnesota, 
73  were  recommended  by  Congressmen  and 
the  other  80  by  the  employment  service  and 
other  sources.  ^_ 

On  July  12,  reglbnal  postal  officials  had 
reported  to  Ropre«^entative  Albert  Quie.  Re- 
publican, of  Minnesota,  that  of  105  youths 
then  hired,  75  had  been  recommended  by 
Congressmen. 

Since  that  Interim  report,  a  postal  spokes- 
man said  some  youths  may  have  quit  and 
some  with  both  congressional  and  employ- 
ment service  endorsements  now  have  been 
credited  to  the  employment  service. 

The  Department's  final  hiring  statistics 
show  that  of  110  youths  hired  in  Iowa,  39 
were  recommended  by  Congressmen,  61  by 
the  employment  service,  and  10  by  post- 
masters. 

Since  that  Interim  report,  a  postal  spokes- 
man said  some  youths  may  have  quit  and 
some  with  both  congressional  and  employ- 
n\ent  service  endorsements  have  now  been 
credited  to  the  employment  service. 

The  Post  OfRce  Department's  final  hlrini; 
statistics  do  not  show  how  many  youths 
were  recommended  by  Republicans  and  how 
m.any  by  Democrats. 

They  do  show  that  In  the  29  States  with 
the  least  jobs  available  a  greater  percentage 
of  them  went  to  congressional  appointees 
than  in  the  larger  States. 

In  the  29  smaller  States.  827  jobs  (59  per- 
cent of  a  total  of  1.401)  went  to  youths  rec- 
ommended  by  Congressmen. 

In  the  21  larger  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2.553  jobs  (36  percent  of  a  total 
7,178)  went  to  youths  recommended  by 
Congressmen. 

A  Post  Office  Department  spokesman  said 
more  youths  were  hired  through  the  em- 
ployment service  in  the  lar<jer  States  becausf 
a  greater  stipply  of  unemployed  youths  were 
available  there. 

A  further  explanation,  offered  by  an  au- 
thoritative source,  is  than  in  the  larger  States 
it  was  possible  to  permit  Congressmen  to 
appoint  youths  and  still  have  ample  jobs 
available  to  be  filled  through  other  sources. 
In  the  smaller  States,  there  were  only  enough 
jobs  to  allot  5  to  10  of  them  to  each  intere.^tcd 
Congressman. 

If  Iowa  is  any  example,  the  employment 
service  recommendations  were  used  mostly 
where  Congressmen  made  no  or  few  recom- 
mendations. 

Post  Office  Department  officials  feel,  from 
a  number  of  standpoints,  that  they  have 
been  unfairly  criticized  in  the  job  con- 
troversy. 

First  of  all,  they  recommended  last  winter 
that  summer  employees  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a  national  examination,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  pressures  of  congres- 
sional patronage. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  turned  down 
the  examination  proposal  as  too  costly. 
Postal  officials  reminded  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  proposal  after  the  com- 
mission criticized  the  Departments  patron- 
age procedures. 

In  addition,  at  least  a  month  before  Com- 
mission Chairman  John  Macy  criticized  the 
Dep.ortmcnt.  Postal  officials  had  explained  in 
some  detail  exactly  how  they  were  handling 
the  jobs. 

Furthermore,  postal  officials  point  out  that 
the  yotith  hiring  propi>Ral  was  not  announced 
until  late  May  and  that  other  agencies  In- 
volved in  the  campaign  also  were  confused 
as  to  guidelines. 

For  ex,T.mple.  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  criticized  for  not  following  the 
"need  criterion,"  but  many  State  offices  oi 
the  employment  service  also  did  not   take 
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Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Attached  is  a  statement 
reflecting  the  findings  made  in  this  review. 

The  Department  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  have  agreed  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  summer  employment  pro- 
cedures in  the  Department  to  be  completed 
in  time  for  use  In  the  summer  of  1966.  The 
purpose  of  this  study,  as  indicated  in  the 
statement,  is  to  establish  a  program  for  fu- 
ture summer  employment  which  will  meet 
the  operating  needs  of  the  Department  on 
a  full  merit  basis.  '' 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Attachment.  i 


state 


financial  need  Into  consideration  in  recom- 
mending youths  for  the  jobs. 

Postal  officials  contend  the  employment 
service  was  moving  too  slowly  to  fill  the  sum- 
mer jobs. 

Postal  officials  and  other  Government  offi- 
cials also  question  licw  youtli  job  applicants 
cuuld  be  fairly  evaluated  on  Ihe  basis  of  an 
unspecified  "need"  criterion  in  a  crash  pro- 
gram which  was  puppo;od  to  be  underway 
2  weeks  after  It  was  announced. 

Fin.^lly,  postal  oQicials  consider  unjustified 
the  scattered  complaints  of  regular  cm- 
pioyres  who  say  tiiat  the  youth  jo)>s  have  cut 
bick  on  their  own  working  hours. 

Postal  officials  point  out  that  the  postal 
^.•nployee  unions  constantly'  complain  that 
overtime  work  hours  should  be  reduced. 

The  Post  Oificc  Department's  official  statis-  Joint  Statement  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 

tics  on  how  youths  were  hired  are:  eral  John  A.  Grounouski  and  Civil  Serv- 

Summer  emploTjment  ^^^  Commission  Chairman  John  W.  Mact, 

Jr.,  on  Appointments  of  Seasonal  Assist- 
ants IN  the  Post  Office  Department 

Summer  appointments  In  the  Post  Office 

Otliir  Dejjartment  have  been  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.   This  review  shows  that  there  had 

■  been  a  basic  misunderstanding  on  the  part 

of  some  Department  officials  regarding  the 

•J  relationship    between    the    regular    summer 

^  employment  program  of  the  Department  and 

4t;  the  additional  summer  employment  under- 

17  taken  in  response  to  the  Youth  Opportunity 

*  Campaign. 

jjj  The  misunderstanding  was  caused  in  part 

82  by  the  nature  of  the  Post  Office  Department's 

summer    requirements.      In    previous    years 

^  eeasonal  assistants  were  used  to  replace  regu- 

g  lar  postal  employees  who  were  on  vacation 

11  and  to  reduce  excessive  overtime  worked  by 
19  regular  employees.     They  were  paid   at  the 

''  same  rate,  $2.29  per  hour  (PFS-3  level),  paid 

...'.'  to  full-time  employees  for  similar  work. 

65  This  summer  the  Department  did  not  be- 

fl  lieve  that  it  was  practicable  to  differentiate 

-^  between  the  duties  assigned  to  individuals 

appointed  under  their  regular  summer  em- 

39  ployment  program  and  those  appointed  under 

-    ^  the  new  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign.    This 

contrasts  with  the  operations  of  other  agen- 

4  cies  where  it  was  possible  to  create  special 

s  employment    opportunities    for    Youth    Op- 

portunity    Campaign    referrals    and    conse- 

'j  quently  to  pay  the  minimum  Federal  Youth 

Opportunity    Campaign   wage   rate   of   $1.25 

12  per  hour. 

23  In   view   of   the   similarity   of   duties   and 

5,  wage     rates,     the    Post    Office     Department 

treated    all    summer    appointments    as    one 

11  group.     Referrals   from    sources   which   had 
furnished  names  for  consideration  for  sum- 

.....  "^^'"  employment  in  the  past  were  accepted 
and  considered  for  employment  to  all  sum- 

12  mer  jobs.  State  employment  service  refer- 
^  rals  were  also  sought.  However,  the  Depart- 
JO  ment  did  not  at  the  outset  of  the  program 

2  use  the  State  employment  service's  offices  as 

—  -  -  the  prime  recruiting  source. 

•^  After    the   initial   hiring   effort,   the   Post 

J  676  Office  Department  made  all  seasonal  appoint- 

ments  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 

-i.!.  XI.-     I-     1              J  J  Department  and  the  needs  of  the  Individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  background  m  This  included  u.slng  the  state  emplovment 

mind,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  fol-  service  referrals  as  the  primary  source.     A 

lowing   information,   which   I  have   just  final  report  of  hiring,  in  fact,  shows  that  the 

received  from  Mr.  John  Macy,  Chairman  state  employment  offices  provided  the  larg- 

of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  re-  ^^^  source  of  employees, 

sponse  to  my  request  for  a  civil  service  "^^  Postmaster  General  and  the  Chairman 

investigation  of  the  situation:  HLf''^,^^-^-   ^''^^^^^''''Ty.  ^"?'^'^^'°"  ^^''^ 

■^  determined — based  on   the   information   de- 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  veloped    in   their    now   completed    reviews— 

Washington.  D.C,  August  16, 1965.  that   a   thorough    study    of   future   summer 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie,  employment  procedures  in  the  Department 

House  of  Representatives,  will  be  completed  In  time  for  use  in  the  sum- 

Woshington,  D.C.  mer  of  1966.    The  purpose  of  this  study  will 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:   As  I  discussed  with  you,  be  to  establish  future  summer  employment 

the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  a  review  which  will  meet  the  operating  needs  of  the 

of  summer  employment  in  the  Post  Office  Department  on  a  full  merit  basis. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  good  to 
know  that  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  intend,  in  the 
future,  to  conduct  this  program  on  a 
merit  basis.  However,  I  might  point  out 
that  this  reply  is  not  completely  satis- 
factory. It  does  not  answer  the  questions 
which  I  orginally  asked  be  part  of  the 
Civil  Service  investigation.  These  ques- 
tions were  and  remain : 

Why  patronage  appointments  to  sum- 
mer postal  jobs  were  offered  to  Congress- 
men and  why  quotas  were  assigned  Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen ; 

Why  the  Post  Office  Department  ig- 
nored a  May  25  Civil  Service  directive 
which  ordered  that  State  employment 
service  rosters  be  used  in  finding  jobs 
for  needy  persons ; 

How  many  postal  jobs  have  been  filled 
nationwide  by  congressional  referrals 
and  of  these,  how  many  are  needy; 

If  patronage  has  been  used  by  other 
departments  or  agencies  in  filling  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  jobs; 

What  were  the  roles  of  administration 
officials  outside  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment who  contacted  Congressmen  and 
assigned  them  job  quotas; 

How  many  jobs  have  been  filled  from 
congressional  referrals  and  how  many 
from  State  employment  service  refer- 
rals on  July  20.  July  20  is  an  important 
date,  because  it  is  the  day  the  White 
House  ordered  that  the  patronage  pro- 
cedure be  stopped.    The  statistics  which 

1  have  already  cited,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Des 
Moines  Register,  were  compiled  at  least 

2  weeks  later,  after  there  had  been  time 
to  hire  many  from  USES  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  questions  are  an- 
swered not  at  all  or  vaguely  in  this 
statement  from  the  Civil  Service  and 
Post  Office  Department. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived all  the  information  I  have  re- 
quested from  the  Civil  Service.  When 
and  if  I  do,  I  will  supply  the  information 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  extremely  disconcerting 
is  the  stance  of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Murphy, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  of  whom 
I  have  requested  the  names  of  the  people 
employed  under  the  so-called  Youth  Op- 
portunity Campaign.  Following  is  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  this 
gentleman : 

Post  Okhce  Department, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Aibert  H.  Quie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
correspondence  you  have  had  with  Mr. 
Adrian  P.  Winkel,  our  regional  director  In 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who  has  referred  your 
letter  of  July  23.  1965  to  us  for  further  reply. 

You  asked  that  the  Department  supply 
you  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  young 
people  who  were  placed  In  summer  post  office 
jobs  In  the  States  of  your  region — Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  North  and  South  Dakota — 
under  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign. 

For  many  years  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  had  a  regulation  providing  that  lists  of 
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employees,  Including  their  designations, 
salaries  or  addresses  shall  not  be  furnished 
to  any  Individual,  conunercial  firm,  or  other 
non-Federal  organization.  This  regulation 
currently  contained  In  part  744.444  of  the 
Postal  Manual  Is  attached. 

This  regulation  serves  to  protect  Federal 
employees  from  harassment  or  Invasion  of 
their  privacy.  Postal  employee  organizations 
have  strongly  protested  any  change  in  this 
regulation  on  several  occasions  in  the  past. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  advised  Con- 
gressman Moss  that  we  will  immediately 
Initiate  a  study  of  the  present  regulations  en 
furnishing  names  of  employees  In  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  current 
regulation  should  be  modified.  Under  the 
provisions  of  our  agreement  with  the  exclu- 
sive postal  employee  organizations,  we  in- 
tend to  consider  their  views  as  well  as  the 
continuing  needs  of  the  Department  and 
it.';  employees.  Until  this  is  done,  I  do  not 
feel  I  can  release  a  list  of  names  as  you 
requested. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  J.  Murpht, 
Aftsiatant  Postmaster  General. 

Following  is  my  reply  to  the  above 
letter : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  10,  1965. 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Murpht. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Post  Office 
Department.  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  MrRPHY:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  6.  in  which  you  refuse  to 
supply  me  with  a  list  of  names  of  young 
people  placed  in  summer  post  office  Jobs  In 
the  States  of  my  region  under  the  President's 
youth  opportunity  campaign. 

When  I  requested  the  list,  I  was  aware  of 
postal  regulation  part  744.444,  which  pro- 
hibits the  furnishing  of  lists  of  employees 
to  "any  individual,  commercial  firm,  or  other 
non-Federal  organization." 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  surprised  that  I  am  considered 
In  this  case  "an  Individual,  commercial  firm, 
or  non-Federal  organization."  I  note  that 
regulation  744  444  also  states  that  "a  sin- 
gle name  or  a  list  of  names  may  be  furnished 
on  the  written  request  of  another  Federal 
agency,  when  properly  Justified  and  its  prep- 
aration wou'.d  not  involve  excessive  expense." 

I  believe  that  the  interest  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
certain  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  certainly  a  "proper  Ju.^^tiflcatlon"  and 
Is.  in  fact,  essential  if  we  are  to  function 
effectively  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
thf  people. 

Certainly.  I  am  not  to  construe  from  your 
letter  that  you  believe  I  intend  the  harass- 
ment or  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  post  office 
employees? 

I  assure  you,  I  am  not.  I  am.  however, 
interested  in  knowing  whether  the  inten- 
tions of  a  portion  of  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty,  which  legislation  I  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  with,  are  being  carried 
out.  I  might  print  out  to  you,  Mr.  Murphy, 
that  it  is  incumbent  to  the  duties  of  a  Con- 
gressman to  study  not  only  legislative  pro- 
posals, but  legislative  effect. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
Immediately  provide  me  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  young  people  placed  in  sum- 
mer post  office  Jobs  under  the  President's 
youth  opportunities  campaign  In  the  four- 
State  region  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Qxtie, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Murphy  replied  a 
second  time  and  this  is  what  he  said : 
POST  Office  Department, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  16.  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  10  requesting  once  again 
that  I  provide  you  with  a  list  of  names  of 
young  people  placed  in  summer  post  office 
jobs  in  the  four-State  region  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Regretfully,  I  must 
once  again  refuse  to  do  so  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  my  letter  of  August  6. 

Regulation  744.444  of  the  Postal  Manual 
states: 

"Furnishing  Information  concerning  em- 
ployees: Lists  of  employees,  including  their 
designations,  salaries,  or  addresses  shall  not 
be  furnished  to  any  Individual,  commercial 
firm,  or  other  non-Federal  organization.  Ad- 
dresses, salary,  and  financial  information 
about  individual  employees  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished in  response  to  public  Inquiries  other 
than  to  verify  information  the  employee  him- 
self has  divulged  for  such  reasons  as  estab- 
lishing credit,  buying  Insurance,  arranging 
for  hospitalization,  etc.  A  single  name,  or 
a  list  of  names  may  be  furnished  on  the  writ- 
ten request  of  another  Federal  agency  when 
properly  Justified  and  its  preparation  would 
not  involve  excessive  expense.  Refer  doubt- 
ful cases  to  the  Regional  Director  for  deci- 
sion." 

In  answer  to  the  specific  points  raised  In 
your  letter  regarding  the  above-cited  regu- 
lation: (I)  Although  you  are  a  Member  of 
Congress,  you  are  certainly  an  "Individual"; 

(2)  Under  no  Interpretation  could  you  be 
considered  to  be  "another  Federal  agency"; 

(3)  The  preparation  of  a  list  of  approxi- 
mately 8,500  names  would.  Indeed,  "Involve 
an  excessive  expense";  (4)  While  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  do  not  Intend  the  harrass- 
ment  or  Invasion  of  privacy  of  post  office 
employees,  I  call  to  your  attention  that  re- 
cently in  your  area  certain  newspaper  stories 
concerning  the  summer  employment  pro- 
gram have  resulted  in  a  number  of  our  simi- 
mer  employees  having  their  names  printed 
In  newspapers  as  though  they  were  guilty  of 
some  serious  offense  rather  than  performing 
a  job  for  the  Government  In  a  creditable 
fashion;  (5)  If  I  were  to  accede  to  your  re- 
quest and  grant  you  a  list  of  employees,  sum- 
mer or  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  grounds 
on  which  to  refuse  similar  requests  from 
others,  some  of  whom  may  not  have  the 
same  motives  as  yourself,  and  who  may  wish 
to  make  use  of  such  lists  for  political  or  other 
purposes:  (6)  The  legislation  concerning 
the  war  on  poverty,  to  which  you  refer,  has 
no  direct  relationship  to  the  summer  employ- 
ment program  of  the  Department,  which  Is 
operated  from  departmental  fvjnds. 

Tlie  Postmaster  General  has  advised  Con- 
gressman Moss  that  we  are  initiating  a  study 
of  the  present  regulations  regarding  the  fur- 
nishing of  names  of  employees  in  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  regula- 
tions should  be  modified.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  our  agreement  with  the  exclusive 
postal  employee  organizations,  we  intend  to 
consider  their  views  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ing needs  of  the  Department  and  Its  em- 
ployees. Until  this  is  done.  I  cannot  release 
a  list  of  names  as  you  have  requested. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Murphy, 
A.ssistant  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  I  cannot  see  how  Congress- 
men can  carry  out  their  duties  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  if 


they  are  to  be  denied  tlie  most  harmless 
information. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce a  House  resolution  requiring  the 
U.S.  Post  OflBce  Department  to  provide 
in  full  the  names  of  its  employees  to 
Members  of  Congress  upon  written 
request. 

In  addition,  I  have  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  St.ates, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  17, 1965. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 

Chairman,  Government  Information  and  For- 
eign   Operations    Subcommittee,    Ray' 
burn  Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
copies    of    certain    correspondence    between 
myself  and  Mr.  Richard  J.  Murphy,  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  concerning  my  request 
for  the  names  of  young  people  hired  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  the  President's 
youth    opportunity    campaign. 

You  will  note  that  my  request  for  this  in- 
formation is  being  denied  under  Postal  Reg- 
ulation 744.444.  According  to  Mr.  Murphy's 
letter  of  August  16,  I  am  being  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  I  am  an  "individual." 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  placed  in  a  strange  position 
if  such  a  precedent  is  established.  It  should 
be  our  duties,  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  make  regular  inquiry  Into  the 
operation  of  various  governmental  programs. 
If  we  are  to  be  constantly  denied  access  to 
the  most  harmless  of  Information,  I  cannot 
see  how  we  can  possibly  fulfill  our  duty. 

I  am  sending  you  the  copies  of  this  corre- 
spondence in  the  belief  that  it  may  be  of  use 
to  you  in  your  work  as  chairman  of  a  Gov- 
ernment Information  .Subcommittee.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern you  have  already  shown  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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THE  LOS   ANGELES   SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  York> .  Under  previou? 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  FMr.  Watson],  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  should  hang  his  head  in  shame 
over  the  activities  which  are  now  going 
on  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  other  areas 
of  the  United  States.  But  this  era  of 
lawlessness  will  not  stop  until  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  occurrence  is  assumed 
by  the  rightful  authorities  and  they,  in 
turn,  demonstrate  a  determination  to 
condemn  rather  than  condone  and  ex- 
cuse such  outrageous  disregard  for  law 
and  order. 

The  insurrection  they  are  experienc- 
ing in  California  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  President,  his  Attorney  General,  the 
Federal  courts  and  such  professional 
troublemakers  as  Martin  King.  I  inten- 
tionally do  not  use  his  supposedly  full 
name,  for  I  understand  such  was  not  his 
given  name,  but  in  any  event  to  do  so 
is  to  desecrate  the  memory  of  that  great 
religious  leader.  Martin  Luther.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  majority  of  this  Congres.'^ 
must  assume  a  part  of  the  responsibility. 

While  local  law  enforcement  officers 
throughout  the  United  States  have  at- 


tempted to  maintain  law  and  order,  we 
find  King  openly  advocating  defiance  of 
law  and  even  recently  Injecting  himself 
into  international  negotiations  by  advo- 
cating withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam.  When  told  that  his  pro- 
posal to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Com- 
munists was  against  American  law,  he, 
as  in  the  past,  simply  threw  it  off  with 
the  comment:  "It  is  unfortunate  that 
my  plans  conflict  with  the  law."  Re- 
peatedly he  has  advocated  the  violation 
of  local  law,  and  he  and  his  cohorts  have 
led  thousands  of  Americans  into  a  life  of 
civil  disobedience.  He  cannot  disavow 
his  responsibility  for  what  is  occurring 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  cannot  teach  and 
lead  young  people  to  disobey  one  law  and 
then  criticize  them  for  disobeying  any 
other  law  regardless  of  how  grave  the 
consequences  may  be.  The  fact  that  the 
punishment  for  or  the  gravity  of  the 
violation  differs  does  not  excuse  the 
violators. 

Without  question,  King  and  his  cohorts 
have  done  irreparable  damage  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  destruction  of  our  prestige 
abroad  and  in  the  breakdown  of  law  en- 
forcement at  home.  King  is  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  the  United  States,  and 
unless  he  is  checked  immediately  the 
seeds  of  insurrection  which  are  now  ger- 
minating in  Los  Angeles  will  erupt  into 
widespread  revolution. 

Obviously,  Martin  King  considers  him- 
self above  and  beyond  the  law.  He  is 
calling  the  shots  and  for  obvious  polit- 
ical reasons  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  President  refuse  to  stop  him.  Re- 
gardless of  what  King  and  others  may 
say,  we  still  profess  to  be  a  government 
of  lav.-s  and  not  of  men,  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  obedience  to  law  and  re- 
spect for  our  law  enforcement  officers  be 
restored.  As  long  as  King  gets  what  he 
wants,  the  tide  of  terrorism  will  never  be 
turned  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  expect  the 
violence  and  demonstrations  to  cease  un- 
less positive  and  firm  punishment  is 
f;iven  the  violators  on  the  local  level  and 
such  measures  receive  the  support  of 
the  administration  and  the  Federal 
courts. 

Today  the  racial  troublemaker  has  a 
virtual  Federal  license  to  violate  local 
laws.  He  knows  that  local  officials  and 
courts  are  powerless  to  punish  him.  He 
knows  that  the  Federal  authorities  will 
free  him  as  quickly  as  the  local  author- 
ities convict  him.  In  fact,  he  knows 
that  in  one  instance  a  Federal  official 
had  the  temerity  to  post  bonds  for  some 
of  the  law  violators  in  my  great  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

This  general  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  is  contributed  to  by  the  President 
when  he  stands  before  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people  and  personally  re- 
peats the  chant  of  the  troublemaker,  "We 
shall  overcome."  He  will  be  powerless 
to  control  the  mobs  so  long  as  respect 
is  shown  King  and  other  advocates  of 
disorder  and  the  President  himself  takes 
the  position,  as  he  has  done,  that  demon- 
strations and  sit-ins  are  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  American  Republic. 

Then,  too,  a  majority  of  this  Congress, 
in  the  passage  of  so  many  far-reaching 


and  unconstitutional  civil  rights  meas- 
ures, has  given  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  lawless.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  that 
the  passage  of  that  measure  would  not 
solve  any  of  our  problems  but  would,  in 
fact,  create  more  frustration  and  en- 
courage the  lawless.  You  do  not  pro- 
vide jobs  by  the  passage  of  a  law.  You 
do  not  bring  about  better  understand- 
ing and  mutual  respect  among  our  citi- 
zenry by  the  passage  of  a  law.  Racial 
problems  vary  from  State  to  State  and 
county  to  county  and  will  be  solved,  as 
indeed  they  were  being  solved  before 
Federal  intervention,  on  a  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sit  by  quietly 
while  32  persons,  black  and  white,  are 
killed,  600  wounded  and  over  3,000  jailed 
with  over  $175  million  worth  of  private 
property  burned  or  destroyed.  Martin 
King  will  not  be  able  to  stop  this  insur- 
rection for,  although  he  was  a  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  he  has  indeed 
inspired  lawlessness  and  has  brought 
about  more  unrest  and  violence  in  the 
United"  States  than  any  other  man  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Neither  can 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  deal  effectively  with  this  grave 
problem  until  their  attitude  and  that  of 
the  Federal  courts  is  changed  from  re- 
spect for  to  rejection  of  the  leaders  of 
violence. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  stop  coddling 
and  encouraging  the  troublemaker.  It  is 
imperative  that  our  Federal  authorities 
give  full  support  to  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  for  lawlessness  even  in  the 
name  of  social  justice  is  still  lawlessness. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  commend  the 
officer  who  is  tiying  to  do  his  duty  rather 
than  condemning  him  and  commending 
the  violator.  Unfortunately,  today,  a 
person  who  is  injured  or  killed  as  a 
troublemaker  is  made  a  martyr,  with 
personal  attention  from  the  President, 
while  the  local  law  enforcement  officer 
who  is  guilty  of  no  offense  other  than 
trying  to  perform  his  duty  is  criticized 
and  subjected  to  public  scorn.  Indeed, 
the  officer  is  made  a  heel  while  the 
offender  is  made  a  hero.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  rights  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  are  considered  and 
that  strong  measures  are  taken  to  con- 
trol the  lawless.  Unless  this  is  done,  and 
done  immediately,  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
will  continue  to  germinate  and  will  ulti- 
mately burst  into  revolution. 

While  I  do  not  contend  that  all  of  the 
civil  rights  agitators  and  troublemakers 
are  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers, we  cannot  escape  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  what  is  going  on  in  California 
and  other  parts  of  this  great  Nation  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  of  this  country.  There  must  be 
a  reversal  of  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
national  press,  and  the  leadership  of  this 
country  before  this  rioting  and  mob  rule 
will  be  controlled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  cater  to  every 
whim  and  caprice  of  the  civil  rights  agi- 
tator, as  has  been  done  in  recent  years, 
without  destroying  this  country.    King 


and  his  cohorts  have  an  insatiable  desire 
for  power  and  they  will  not  stop  until 
they  control  every  aspect  of  our  national 
life.  God  forbid  that  we  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  destruction  of  America. 


A  STEP  FORWARD  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  along  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ReussI, 
I  urged  that  the  United  States  take  a 
new  look  at  its  position  regarding  article 
19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  was  quite  clear  then,  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time,  that  the  American  effort 
to  make  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  na- 
tions pay  their  share  of  the  U.N.'s  Congo 
and  Middle  East  operations,  or  lose  their 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  has  para- 
lyzed the  Assembly  but  failed  to  make 
the  delinquent  parties  pay  up.  As  the 
Washington  Post  correctly  stated  in  an 
editorial  yesterday: 

Though  legally  and  morally  right,  the 
United  States  has  gotten  nowhere. 

It  has  been  equally  clear  for  some  time 
now  that  at  this  state  of  international 
relations  no  world  power  can  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions of  which  it  disapproves;  any  effort 
to  force  the  issue,  to  insist  on  the  proper 
provisions  of  article  19,  could- only  serve 
to  destroy  the  United  Nations. 

The  problem  of  the  U.N.'s  $108  million 
deficit  remains,  and  it  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. But  it  can  be  resolved  through 
voluntary  contributions.  Several  coun- 
tries have  already  followed  this  route 
and  others  have  indicated  they  will  do  so. 

The  problem  of  future  peacekeeping 
operations  remains  as  well.  But  here 
again  it  can  be  resolved  by  voluntary 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  with 
participation  restricted  to  those  willing 
to  share  in  its  costs.  In  this  respect  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  several  of  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  operations,  includ- 
ing the  present  effort  on  Cyprus,  have 
been  conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis, 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  primary  objective  in 
regard  to  the  United  Nations  should  not 
be  merely  to  keep  it  alive  but  to 
strengthen  it  and  to  enable  it  to  deal 
with  the  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
problems  of  today  and  tomorrow.  One 
such  step  would  be  to  deal  with  the  over- 
all problem  of  U.N.  financing;  to  put  the 
U.N.  on  a  firmer  financial  footing  where 
it  would  not  find  itself  continually  in 
such  a  dependent  state. 

Another  step  would  be  to  create  a 
permanent  standby  peacekeeping  force 
made  up  of  representatives  of  many  na- 
tions so  that  the  reluctance  of  one  or 
several  countries  to  participate  at  a  par- 
ticular time  or  place  would  not  preclude 
quick  and  effective  action. 

A  third  step  is  the  one  taken  by  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  yesterday  at  the  33- 
nation  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Oper- 
ations. It  was  not,  I  am  sure,  a  pleasant 
step  for  the  Ambassador  to  take.    We 
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had  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Woild 
Court  on  our  side.  But  it  was  a  neces- 
sary step  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  sur- 
vive its  present  crisis  and  if  it  is  to  move 
forward  to  fulfill  mans  hopes  for  world 
stability  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial 
from  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  that 
I  have  already  mentioned,  which  speaks 
further  and  pointedly  to  this  issue: 
Pride  Sw.allowing  at  U.N. 
In  this  imperfect  life,  no  matter  how  right 
you  are  ycm  may  not  be  given  deserved  sup- 
port, such  is  the  case  of  the  United  States 
valiant  fight  to  have  article  XIX  enforced  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  XIX  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides 
that  nations  more  than  2  years  delinquent  in 
their  dues  lose  their  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  World  Court,  in  an  advisory 
opinion,  has  ruled  that  article  XIX  also  ap- 
plies to  such  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
us  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  Eastern  European 
Communists,  France  and  a  number  of  other 
nations  who  disapprove  of  the  U.N.  Congo 
or  Middle  East  peacekeeping  operations,  or 
both,  have  refu.^ed  to  pay  th^ir  assessments 
and  now  are  more  than  2  years  behind  In 
their  bills.  The  United  States,  both  :'S  a 
matter  of  principle  and  out  of  annoyance  at 
having  to  perpetually  make  up  the  deficit 
of  an  ever-brcke  U.N.,  has  insisted  on  the 
enforcement  of  article  XIX  against  these 
delinquents. 

Though  legally  and  morally  right,  the 
United  States  has  gotten  nowhere.  The 
majority  of  U.N.  members  have  refused  to 
have  a  showdown  denyir.^  tlie  Soviet  Union 
its  vote,  becau.se  It  might  force  a  Soviet  walk- 
out from  the  U.N.  altogether.  Rather  than 
face  up  to  the  issue,  the  General  Assembly 
last  February  decided  to  adjourn  its  session — 
and  reas.semble.  with  a  solution  worked  out. 
this  September  1. 

Today,  a  committee  of  3."^  nations  charged 
with  findini^r  a  solution,  reconvenes  in  New 
York.     US.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  will  be  making  his  maiden  appear- 
ance and  so  far  is  the  only  speaker  inscribed. 
As   dlsta.steful   as   It   may   be,   the   United 
States  now  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
either   sticking  by  its   position —right   as   it 
may  be— or  giving  in  and  permitting  tlie  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  to  vote — delinquents  as  well 
as  dues  payers— and  get  about  its  business. 
Such   a  U.S.   capitulation   will   be   an   ex- 
pediency, nothing  more.    It  will  not  solve  the 
essential  problem  of  how  the  United  Nations 
is  to  finance  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
future.     It  will  open  the  door  to  what  some 
Senators  now  are  urging,  punitive  U.S.  ac- 
tions in  the  future  in  which  this  country  will 
have  Its  turn  i't  holding  back  payments. 

It  will,  in  a  very  real  sense,  mean  conced- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union.  France,  et  al.,  that 
the  veto-le?s  General  Assembly,  which  voted 
the  funds  for  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  operations.  Is  not  the  proper 
place;  that  such  votes  must  take  place  in  the 
Security  Council  where  the  great  powers  can 
veto  them. 

One  alternative,  advanced  by  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  would  have  future  peace- 
keeping funds  come  from  the  almost-un- 
tapped ."special  reserve  fund  of  the  World 
Bank.  This  fund,  which  Is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  $150  million  a  year  and  now  totals 
some  $1  billion,  represents  free  world  money 
with  no  Communist  contributlon.s.  But  the 
Tree  world,  which  is  footing  the  peacekeeping 
bills  now  anyway  at  least  would  be  granted 
a  way  of  financing  future  Congo-type  opera- 
tions free  of  a  Security  Council  veto. 

Voluntary  contributions  from  the  U.N. 
membership  Itself  would,  of  coiu-se,  be  an- 
other alternative. 


Whatever  the  solution,  the  time  unfortu- 
nately has  come  for  the  United  States  to  ac- 
knowledge that  its  fight  to  get  article  XIX 
enforced  has  made  no  progress.  This  news- 
paper, which  has  fought  for  the  article  XIX 
principle  in  the  past,  and  still  acknowledges 
it  to  be  the  correct  legal  solution,  is  per- 
su  ided  that  this  country  must  give  way  in 
order  to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  resume 
whatever  buslne.'s  It  now  is  capable  of  per- 
forming. 

THE  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Lsland  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farm  bill  now  before  us  gives  all  of  us 
the  feeling  that  "we  have  been  here  be- 
fore": that  we  have  v.rcstled  for  many 
years  with  a  situation  only  made  worse 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  our  own  willingness  to  go  along — 
at  times — with  Agriculture  Department 
officials  who  obviously  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  rejected  some  of 
the  more  fl' grant  schemes  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department — as  we  did  in 
1961 — but  any  member  who  sits  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  compelled, 
by  mere  force  of  figuies,  to  conclude  that 
we  have  helped  create  an  inexcusable 
situation. 

Last  year,  we  moved  a  fami  bill  that 
was  much  like  the  one  we  are  acting 
upon  now.  The  1964  bill  was  bad,  but  it 
was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  this  one. 

Last  year,  we  received  all  sorts  of  idle 
promises — cotton  prices  to  consumers 
would  be  lowered.  Government  costs 
would  be  lowered,  flour  prices  would  not 
go  up — and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Now.  here  wo  are  a  bare  16  months 
later  and  we  find  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  spent  $3  billion  in  1  year 
on  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  and 
that  within  this  very  month,  the  same 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicted this  Nation  will  harvest  the  all- 
time  record  high  crop  of  feed  grains,  and 
that  cotton  and  wheat  production  will  be 
at  near-peak  points. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  all  this,  but  we 
should  let  it  sink  in — $3  billion  in  1  year 
spent  for  programs  that  we  were  told 
would  help  to  bring  things  into  balance. 
And  yet.  $3  billion  later,  we  have  a  rec- 
ord production,  our  cotton  exports  are 
down  to  a  miserable  point,  cotton  sur- 
pluses are  extremely  high,  wheat  pro- 
duction is  high,  and  feed  grains  are  set- 
ting a  new  record. 

I  say  again,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  know  what  it  Is  do- 
ing, and  it  is  about  time  we  on  this  floor 
told  the  Department  just  that  in  plain, 
unvarnished  words  by  defeating  this 
legislation. 

Some  of  you  will  think — as  I  speak — 
that  I  speak  strictly  from  the  urban 
point  of  view.  I  acknowledge  fully  that 
my  chief  Interests  lie  In  urban  groups, 
but  I  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  all 
Americans.  In  that  connection  I  was 
most  gratified  to  see  that  only  last  Fri- 
day the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Clin- 


ton P.  Anderson — himself  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture — expressed  many 
of  the  same  opinions  I  long  have  held  in 
farm  matters.  It  is,  indeed,  most  helpful 
to  find  Senator  Anderson — an  acknowl- 
edged expert  In  the  field  of  agriculture — 
taking  essentially  tne  same  point  of  view 
that  I  have  espoused  over  these  many 
years  of  one  farm  bill  after  another. 

I.  for  one,  would  be  most  interested  i:; 
any   thoughtful   response  the   U.S.  De- 
partment of   Agriculture  made  to  tlic 
words  of  Senator  Anderson,  but  I  thiiik 
we  all  know  that  reply  will  not  be  forth- 
coming.   We  can  expect,  however,  a  re- 
sponse of  "pie  in  the  sky."    We  can  ex- 
pect, too,  I  am  sure,  some  sort  of  idle 
estimate  of  all  the  horrors  which  would 
have  been  if  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  not  all  wise.    Heavei  help  u.^^ 
Just  a  year  ago  this  month,  I  stood  oii 
this  floor  and  predicted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  back  thi.^ 
year  to  "nick  the  consumers" — as  I  be- 
lieve I  put  it  then. 

I  had  hoped  I  would  be  wrong,  but  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — by 
sponsoring  this  legislation  today — only 
has  proven  me  right. 

I  find  the  wheat  sections  of  this  bill 
wholly  ronugnant,  and  I  know  many 
other  Members  feel  the  same  way.  I 
am  fully  aware  cf  all  the  maneuverinr 
that  has  been  going  on  to  try  to  make 
this  bad  bill  palatable,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  it  no  matter  how  our  people  are  taxed 
to  pay  for  it — whether  by  a  bread  tax  or 
by  a  general  tax. 

Let  us  look  at  the  brxkground  of  this 
wlieat  certificate  idea. 

Back  in  May  of  1963,  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  this  country  said  very  loudly  in  r 
referendum  that  they  did  not  want  a 
certificate  plan  for  wheat. 

But.  16  months  ago,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  came  up  with  a  bread 
tax — a  regressive  tax — upon  consumer? 
of  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  proposn 
passed  this  Chamber  by  a  narrow  vote 
As  a  result  of  that  vote,  the  consiuner.^ 
of  this  Nation  have  spent  $375  million  ir 
bread  taxes— and  by  bread  I  mean  all 
those  other  foods  of  which  wheat  is  an 
essential  part — pastries,  macaroni,  cake, 
and  flour  itself. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  the  same 
Department  then  returned  this  year  and 
proposed  a  still  larger  bread  tax  of  $1.2.^) 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat.  That  would  shoot 
up  food  prices  all  the  more.  This  would 
cost  consumers  $625  million  a  year. 
Just  think  of  it— $625  million  a  year,  and 
yet  we  are  told  this  is  not  a  big  item. 

Early  this  week,  the  opposition  to  th?t 
second  bread  tax  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  managers  of  this  legisla- 
tion—and the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— created  a  scheme  to  try  to  get 
out  from  under. 

They  proposed,  in  a  makeshift  ar- 
rangement, to  charge  that  extra  50  cents 
of  the  bread  tax  to  the  Treasury— that  is 
$250  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  care  what  they 
call  this  tax.  or  how  they  shield  it.  A 
tax  of  $250  million  is  just  that — whether 
by  bread  tax  or  general  tax. 
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But,  the  planners  of  early  this  week 
sti;l  left  in  this  bill  that  earlier  bread 
tax  of  75  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  still  a 
direct  charge  upon  consiuners  of  $375 
million. 

Now — I  have  an  important  question: 
How  can  the  backers  of  this  legislation 
be  for  a  partial  bread  tax? 

Is  the  principle  sound,  or  is  it  not? 

How  can  they  be  for  75  cents  in  bread 
tax  and  50  cents  in  direct  tax?  Which 
is  correct? 

My  own  answer  is  simple — neither  is 
correct. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  speak  not  only 
from  the  urban  point  of  view,  but  from 
a  national  position.  I  believe  the  wheat 
growers  when  they  said  in  1963  that  they 
do  not  want  a  certificate  plan  for  wheat. 

But,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture never  is  dissuaded  apparently. 

I  ask:  Who  does  want  this  legislation? 
Wiiy?  Farmers  do  not  want  it,  con- 
sumers do  not  want  it.  Who  is  left? 
That  is  a  rhetorical  question  which  only 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  try  to  answer. 

Now  as  to  cotton.  You  all  remember 
the  tall  stories  of  a  year  ago — cotton 
textiles  would  be  cheaper,  the  cotton 
industry  would  be  healthier.  It  all 
sounded  too  good.  Many  of  us  did  not 
believe  it.  Would  that  still  more  of  us 
had  not  believed  it  because  it  never 
happened. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  Total  dis- 
appearance of  cotton  under  the  new  pro- 
gram fell  below  expectations  by  700,000 
bale.s — that  is  500  pounds  to  a  bale — and 
below  actual  disappearance  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  1  million  bales.  The 
carryover  of  cotton,  now  estimated  at 
14.2  million  bales,  is  an  increase  of  2.1 
million  bales  over  a  year  earlier.  The 
present  stocks  are  only  200,000  bales 
und«r  the  all-time  high  record  surplus  of 
1956. 

We  were  told  that  last  year's  bill  was 
an  attempt  to  put  into  effect  a  one- 
price  system  for  cotton.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  we  badly  need  a  one- 
price  system  for  cotton,  but  the  remedy 
is  not  to  pay  out  millions  of  dollars  in 
double  subsidies.  The  remedy  is  to  lower 
the  farm  price  support  to  the  end  that 
our  own  textile  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  buy  cotton  at  more  nearly  the 
price  at  which  foreign  mills  can  buy  it. 

During  this  cun-ent  year,  we  are  pay- 
ing out  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in 
subsidies  to  textile  mills.  Now,  today's 
bill  would  transfer  that  subsidy  to  cotton 
producers,  who  also  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  against  the  principle  of  a  double 
subsidy — for  cotton  or  for  anything  else. 

I  am  for  the  consumer  in  this  area,  too. 
You  will  remember  those  grandiose 
promises  of  16  months  ago — how  cotton 
textiles  would  be  cheaper.  Well,  cotton 
textile  cloth  Is  not  cheaper,  even  after 
we  have  spent  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars for  the  cotton  program  in  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  farm  bill  touches 
many  other  areas — all  having  to  do  with 
food  and  fiber. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  small  town  In 
which  much  fruit  is  grown,  I  am  forced 
to  wonder  why  we  have  not  spent  billions 


to  support  the  fruitgrowers.  I  am  not 
advocating  that  expenditure  of  money, 
simply  wondering. 

But,  I  can  tell  you  this.  The  fruit- 
growei-s  of  my  little  town  are  doing  very 
well,  thank  you,  without  Government 
subsidies.  If  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  ever  proposes  subsidies  for 
fruitgrowers — and  I  have  come  to  ex- 
pect almost  anything  from  that  Depart- 
ment— I  can  tell  you  that  I  will  strenu- 
ously oppose  that,  too,  because  I  would 
not  want  to  be  guilty  of  handicapping  my 
fruitgrower  friends  with  a  Government 
subsidy. 

LAWRENCE  P.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Robert  E.  Thompson,  appearing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  Sunday,  August  15, 
1965,  concerning  the  much  esteemed 
Presidential  aide,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien: 

Top  Kennedy,  Johnson  Aide  Due  To  Step 
Down — Presidential  Assistant  Lawrence 
O'Brien  May  Run  for  Senate  Prom  Mas- 
sachusetts 

(By  Robert  E.  Thompson) 

Washington. — As  Congress  strides  toward 
adjournment,  the  door  appears  to  be  closing 
on  the  remarkable  White  House  tenure  of 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  last  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's pre- 1960  associates  to  remain  in  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  Intimate  service. 

After  nearly  5  years,  O'Brien  is  expected  to 
step  down  this  autumn  as  special  Presi- 
dential .assistant  in  cliarge  of  congressional 
liaison. 

He  may  enter  private  business  or,  more 
likely,  he  may  seek  his  own  political  for- 
tunes in  Massachusetts,  taking  aim  at  the 
Senate  seat  now  held  by  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 

LEAVES    GOOD    RECORD 

But  whatever  his  future  route,  O'Brien  will 
leave  behind  a  record  of  unprecedented  ac- 
complishment in  his  maneuvers  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Working  first  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  then 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  since  1961  been 
able  to  win  congressional  approval  for  al- 
most every  major  legislative  objective  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

He  also  transformed  the  makeshift  White 
House  congressional  relations  operation  ol 
the  past  into  a  viable,  permanent  agency 
within  the  executive  arm. 

The  task  has  been  a  dlfiBcult  one.  The 
pressures  have  been  brutal. 

While  Mr.  Kennedy  lived,  O'Brien  was  con- 
fronted with  Congresses  In  which  numerical 
Democratic  control  was  highly  deceptive.  He 
constantly  faced  the  turmoil  of  winning  leg- 
islative victories  against  a  powerful  coalition 
of  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Sometimes  he  lost. 

HOLDS     tough     job 

With  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  been  charged 
with  conducting  the  congressional  opera- 
tions for  a  President  who  probably  knows 
more  about  the  Inner  workings  of  Congress 
than  any  other  living  man. 


But,  in  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
new  and  more  personally  vexing  pressure  on 
O'Brien. 

For  his  loyalty  to  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
Interpreted  by  some  of  his  close  associates 
of  the  New  Frontier  as  disloyalty  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

While  he  has  worked  arduously  to  achieve 
legislative  goals  which  were  handed  down 
to  Mr.  Johnson  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  O'Brien 
has  been  the  target  of  bitter  innuendo  from 
Individuals  who  once  were  his  closest  friends. 
But  he  has  withstood  the  ordeal  in  soldierly 
fashion. 

JOHNSON    grateful 

No  man  was  more  dedicated  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy or  more  bereaved  by  his  arsasslnation. 
Yet  no  man  who  was  deeply  Involved  in  Mr. 
Kennedy's  public  life  has  done  more  to  as- 
sist the  late  President's  personally  chosen 
successor. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  cognizant  of  the  torment 
heaped  upon  O'Brien  by  old  friends  and 
allies.  He  also  Is  appreciative  of  the  services 
performed  for  him  by  O'Brien. 

When  he  signed  the  medicare  law  in  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.,  on  July  30  the  President  pub- 
licly described  O'Brien  as  "the  White 
House's  best  legislator." 

When  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  2  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Johnson  sum- 
moned O'Brien  to  his  side  and  threw  an  arm 
about  him  to  demonstrate  his  appreciation. 

These  were  not  idle  gestures.  For  Mr. 
Johnson  knows,  as  do  most  Members  of 
Congress,  that  O'Brien  is  closest  thing  to  a 
political  genius  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  discovered  since  James  A.  Farley. 

He  was  the  architect  of  the  organization 
which  helped  Mr.  Kennedy  defeat  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  the  1952  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate race,  to  win  an  amazing  reelection  vic- 
tory In  1958,  to  capture  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1960  and  to  de- 
feat Richard  M.  Nixon  in  the  election  of  that 
year. 

The  handbook  of  Democratic  organization 
which  O'Brien  wrote  a  few  years  ago  has 
become  the  campaign  bible  for  both  parties. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  admitted  to  O'Brien 
last  year  that  he  borrowed  heavily  from  the 
handbook  In  charting  his  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination. 

The  fact  that  Goldwater  could  enjoy  a 
friendly  chat  with  O'Brien  amid  the  heat 
of  an  acrid  campaign  was  not  unusual.  For 
while  O'Brien  has  been  shrewd  and  t^ugh 
in  combat,  one  of  the  marks  of  his  White 
House  service  has  been  that  he  has  made 
few  enemies. 

A  gregarious,  articulate  Irishman,  O'Brien 
enjoys  friendships  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  Congress.  It  would  be  difficult,  even  after 
5  years,  to  find  a  single  legislator  who  bears 
personal  animosity  toward  the  director  of 
the  White  House  liaison  operation. 

he  often  wins 

Tet  O'Brien  has  defeated  some  powerful 
men  on  some  vital  Issues,  beginning  with 
his  successful  move  in  January  1961,  to  en- 
large the  House  Rules  Committee  and  thus 
dilute  the  authority  of  its  conservative  chair- 
man. Representative  Howard  Smith,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia. 

Even  those  who  disagree  sharply  with  the 
ideology  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations agree  that  O'Brien  has  helped  put 
together  a  monumental  record  of  legislative 
accomplishment . 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  course,  has  exerted  tre- 
mendous personal  persuasion  on  Congress, 
sparing  no  effort  to  win  passage  of  his  pro- 
gram. But  he  has  counted  heavily  on 
O'Brien. 

During  O'Brl&n's  years  at  the  White  House, 
Congress  has  established  the  Peace  Corps  and 
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the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  also  has  ap- 
proved such  far-reaching  measures  as  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  $1.25  an  hour 
minimum  wage,  the  International  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  the  $11  billion  income  tax  cut, 
the  $4  billion  slash  in  excise  taxes,  the  first 
Federal  program  of  aid  to  education,  medi- 
care, the  war  on  poverty,  aid  to  Appalachia. 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  expansion  of  the 
housing,  desalination,  natural  resources, 
health,  and  mass  transportation  programs. 

With  this  record  behind  him  O'Brien  is 
considering  returning  to  his  native  State  to 
seek  the  Democratic  Senate  nomination  and 
then  run  against  Senator  Saltonstall. 

If  he  pursues  this  course.  O'Brien  could  be 
In  for  the  toughest  battle  he  has  faced. 


A  BILL  TO  REHABILITATE  THE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION SYSTEM  OF  THE  RED 
BLUFF  PROJECT  AT  TEXAS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  great  personal  satisfaction  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  undertake  re- 
habilitation of  the  Red  Bluff  project  in 
my  home  State  of  Texas.  This  work  is 
urgently  needed  to  restore  vitality  to  a 
sizable  area  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Congress  has  enacted  compre- 
hen.sive  legislation  in  recent  years  de- 
signed to  inject  new  life  into  Appalachia 
and  other  economically  depressed  areas 
of  our  affluent  Nation.  With  the  passage 
of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing.  Congress  would  be 
making  another  solid  contribution  to  our 
national  goal  of  a  balanced  economy  with 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  Red  Bluff  area  includes  portions 
of  four  counties  situated  in  the  Pecos 
River  Basin.  The.se  counties  are  Reeves, 
Loving.  Pecos,  and  Ward,  and  all  are  in 
great  need  of  the  area  development  as- 
sistance contemplated  by  rehabilitation 
of  the  water  supply  system  in  the  Red 
Bluff  area. 

The  known  use  of  water  from  the  Pecos 
River  for  irrigation  dates  back  to  1877. 
Those  who  saw  this  area  40  years  ac;o 
recall  that  it  was  a  veritable  garden  In 
tiie  midst  of  a  vast  desert.  Today,  one 
can  only  say  that  it  is  rapidly  returning 
to  the  desert  because  the  water  available 
for  irrigation  has  been  unsuitable  in 
quality  and  grossly  inadequate  in 
quantity.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
plan  for  rehabilitation  which  this  bill 
would  authorize  would  greatly  alleviate 
the  situation.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  remove  these  problems  en- 
tirely, but  new  hope  can  be  given  to  the 
people  who  reside  in  these  counties. 
Once  again  this  garden  in  the  west  of 
Texas  can  be  made  to  bloom. 

In  5  of  the  last  10  years  fewer  than 
5  000  acres  have  been  irrigated  under  the 
Red  Bluff  project,  and  even  these  have 
had  an  inadequate  supply.  In  2  of  the 
other  5  years  fewer  than  20,000  acres 


were  irrigated,  and  the  maximum  acre- 
age in  any  of  these  years  was  29.800. 

Of  the  water  available  in  Red  Bluff 
Reservoir  today  an  average  of  only  45 
percent  reaches  the  land  for  irrigation 
because  of  seepage  losses  and  transpira- 
tion by  phreatophytes  such  as  salt 
cedars.  The  Bureau  plan  of  rehabilita- 
tion contemplates  a  concrete-lined  canal 
to  replace  the  present-day  use  of  the  bed 
of  the  Pecos  River  below  Mentone.  As  a 
result  of  this  canal,  engineers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  estimate  that  75 
percent  of  the  available  water  would  be 
delivered  to  the  farms.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  rehabilitation  plan  would  in- 
crease farm  deliveries  of  irrigation  water 
by  67  percent,  or  26.700  acre-feet  annu- 
ally. 

With  rehabilitation  the  Red  Bluff  proj- 
ect would  provide  a  dependable  water 
supply  for  22,000  acres  and  an  intermit- 
tent supply  for  an  additional  13,000 
acres.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quality 
of  the  water  would  be  improved  by  10 
percent  under  this  plan. 

The  fine  people  who  live  in  this  area 
realize  that  good  management  of  their 
water  resources  will  be  necessary  if  their 
garden  spot  is  to  be  successfully  restored. 
Consequently,  they  are  prepared  to  agree 
that  their  water  supply  will  be  used  only 
on  free -draining  soils  capable  of  sus- 
tained irrigation.  They  are  prepared  to 
assume  this  responsibility,  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  it  in  the  bill  introduced 
today. 

The  people  in  the  Red  Bluff  area  also 
recognize  that  the  benefits  of  rehabilita- 
tion should  be  spread  widely  over  the 
area.  As  noted  in  the  Bureau  report  the 
acreage  to  be  supplied  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  seven  irrigation  dis- 
tricts now  existing  under  Red  Bluff  Dam. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  individual  land- 
owner shall  receive  more  water  than  that 
reasonably  necessary  to  irrigate  160 
acres  of  free-draining  lands  capable  of 
sustained  irrigation.  This  provision  is 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  land  limita- 
tion provisions  of  reclamation  law. 

The  people  in  the  area  will  rehabilitate 
the  laterals  at  their  own  expense.  In 
addition  they  are  willing  to  have  their 
repayment  capacity  reviewed  every  5 
years  so  that  they  will  repay  all  that  they 
can  of  the  Federal  investment. 

In  conclusion  this  bill  will  rescue  the 
people  of  this  fine  area  in  west  Texas 
from  economic  desolation.  No  legislation 
could  have  a  more  v.'orthy  and  urgent 
objective. 

THE  1965  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
AND  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
m.^n  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tionally as  well  as  domestically,  the  1965 
Captive      Nations      Week      observance 


achieved  the  greatest  success  on  record. 
Since  its  inception  in  July  1959,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  here  in  our 
National  Capital,  the  week  has  progres- 
sively grown  and  attracted  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  broad  sections  of  our 
society.  As  the  examples  attached  to 
my  remarks  will  show,  the  week's  observ- 
ance has  made  an  impact  on  a  niunber 
of  foreign  countries. 

This  steady  growth  of  interest  in  and 
dedication  to  the  freedom  of  the  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R., 
Asia,  and  in  Cuba  intensifies  the  need  for 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  It  provides  a  broad  basis 
for  the  appeal  of  such  a  committee,  and 
indicates  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
that  has  yet  to  be  done  in  enlightening 
free  world  opinion  as  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  Sino-Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
colonialism.  The  plain  fact  is  that  no 
existing  committee  in  the  House  has  the 
time  or  resources,  not  to  mention  ap- 
propriate jurisdiction  covering  the  vast 
geographical  scope  of  all  the  captive 
nations,  to  accomplish  this  necessary 
work  in  behalf  of  new  legislation  contrib- 
uting to  the  security  interests  of  our 
country  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  30  resolutions  call- 
ing for  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  are  pending  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  That  committee  has  yet  to 
place  this  measure  for  a  decisive  vote. 
Hopefully,  I  again  call  upon  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Rules  Committee  to  give 
this  measure  a  fair  and  honest  considera- 
tion. There  is  broad,  sympathetic  sup- 
port for  this  measure  in  our  Chamber  of 
Congress.  As  the  many  Captive  Nations 
Week  observances  have  shown,  there  is 
wide  national  support  for  such  a  com- 
mittee. We  should  not  allow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  by,  this  time  that  we  have 
to  be  wasted,  while  the  Red  totalitarians 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  are  licking 
their  economic  wounds  and  yet  pursuing 
their  goals  of  covert,  psychopolitical  ag- 
gression throughout  the  world. 

I  join  with  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  1965  Captive  Nations 
Week.  As  indications  of  the  scope  of  this 
past  observance,  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing selected  examples  be  printed  as 
parts  of  my  remarks : 

First,  the  proclamation  of  Mayor  John 
F.  Shelley,  of  San  Francisco;  second, 
special  greetings  by  President  Ibrahim 
Scekahmed  Afrah,  of  the  Somali  African 
Union;  third,  the  program  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  President  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
message,  and  the  main  declarations  and 
addresses  of  the  Free  Chinese  observ- 
ance; fourth,  an  Australian  resolution 
on  the  week;  fifth,  a  partial  report  on 
the  week  in  Svoboda;  sixth,  the  program 
of  the  captive  nations  breakfast  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  chief  reports, 
messages,  and  addresses  of  the  local  ob- 
servance; seventh,  reports  and  an  edi- 
torial on  the  week  in  the  Hairenik 
Weekly;  eighth,  press  reports  in  the 
Tablet,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York  Journal 
American,  New  York  Daily  News,  the 
Arizona  Republic,  the  Miami  Herald,  and 
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the  Miami  News;  ninth,  the  program  of 
the  south  Florida  observance  and  its  in- 
formative releases;  and  tenth,  concern- 
ing the  week,  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin  edi- 
torial "Captive  Nations  Versus  Commu- 
nist Wars  of  Liberation."  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris'  excellent  article  '"Ring  It, 
Ring  It,  Ring  It  Again,"  the  salute  of  the 
Blue  Army  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  a  id 
the  pastoral  appeal  of  the  Most  Re/- 
enend  Ambrose  Senyshyn,  in  addition  to 
the  other  reports  that  appeared  in 
America  on  July  22: 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

San  Francisco. 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  luianlmously  adopted  by  the  89th 
Congress,  authorizing  the  third  week  of  July 
each  year  to  be  proclaimed  Captive  Nations 
Week  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world,  the  period 
of  July  18-25,  1965,  will  be  observed  through- 
out the  United  States  as  Captive  Nations 
Week;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Francisco  Includes 
a  great  many  people  who  have  roots  In  the 
captive  countries,  and  it  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  traditions  of  this  city  that  Its  people 
express  their  Interest  In  the  freedom  of  other 
nations:    Now,   therefore 

I,  John  F.  Shelley,  mayor  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  18-25,  1965,  to  be  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  San  Francisco,  and  I  do 
urge  all  citizens  to  Join  in  appropriate  ob- 
servances thereof  and  to  support  the  Just 
nsplrations  of  all  peoples  for  national  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

John  F.  Shelley, 

Mayor. 


Somali  African  Union, 
Mogadiscio.  July  10,  1965. 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
7520  Kling  Drive, 
.Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  occasion  of  the  July 
third  week  of  the  Captive  Nations  week  by 
the  United  States,  I  extend  to  all  of  our 
friends  and  allies  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  in  the  United  States  our 
warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the 
most  successful  and  resounding  celebration. 
In  spirit  and  In  thought  we  of  the  Somali 
.'\frlcan  Union  are  one  with  you  and  com- 
memorate this  all-Important  week. 

The  Somali  African  Union  and  all  Its  as- 
sociated member  organizations  reaffirm 
their  firm  determination  to  advance  the  ob- 
jective of  a  liberated  mainland  China,  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  admission  of  totali- 
tarian Pciping  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
Intensify  the  bonds  of  indissoluble  friendship 
Mud  alliance  with  all  anti-Communist  groups 
in  Asia.  Africa.  Latin  America,  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  freedom  tliroughout  the  Red  to- 
talitarian empire. 

With  best  wishes  and  regards. 
Yours  truly. 

Ierahim  Scekahmed  Afrah. 
President  of  Somali  African  Union. 


Program  of  the  Mass  Rally  by  People  of 
the  Repxtblic  of  China  in  Sxtpport  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Movement 

1.  Opening  of  the  rally. 

2.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Presidiun 
in  chairs. 

3.  Audience  standing  up. 

4.  Band  play. 

5.  National  anthem. 

6.  Salute  to  national  flag  and  to  the  late 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  father  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

7.  One  minute's  silence  In  memory  of  de- 
ceased captive  people  under  Communist  slav- 
ery. 


8.  Reading  the  message  from  H.  E.  Presi- 
dent Chiang. 

9.  Reading  the  Proclamation  on  Captive 
Nations  Week,  1965,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

10.  Repxort  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang. 

11.  Speech  by  Premier  Yen. 

12.  Speeches  by  guest  speakers:  (a)  U.S. 
Congressman  Joe  D.  Wagoonner,  Jr.,  Repre- 
sentative from  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  In  the  United  States  of  America; 
(b)  Prof.  Ivan  London. 

13.  Adoption  of  declaration  and  resolu- 
tions. 

14.  Chanting  slogans. 

15.  Band  play. 

16.  Meeting  adjourned. 


H.  E.  President  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  Message 
to  the  Mass  Rally  in  Observance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  July  24,  1965 
It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  since  their  first 
response  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  move- 
ment, civic  groups  and  people  in  the  Republic 
of  China  have  done  much  to  help  strengthen 
the  democratic  bloc  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
real  danger  of  communism.  The  Chinese 
Communists,  In  their  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  enslave  people  every- 
where, have  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  ag- 
gression and  subversion  against  the  free 
world.  The  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  turmoil 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  are  brush  fires 
started  by  the  Communists  to  threaten  the 
freedom  and  security  of  mankind.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  we  are  holding  a  mass  rally 
to  support  the  recovery  of  freedom  by  the 
captive  peoples.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
significance. 

Today  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
the  democratic  countries  are  the  prevention 
of  further  Communist  encroachment  and  ex- 
pansion, the  safeguarding  of  the  free  world 
so  that  no  more  people  will  be  enslaved  by 
the  Communists,  and,  finally,  the  taking  of 
steps  to  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain  so  that 
those  already  enslaved  can  be  set  free. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  the  principal 
perpetrators  of  the  troubles  in  Asia  and  also 
the  arch  enemy  of  mankind.  Judging  from 
their  diabolical  nuclear  explosions  and  their 
vicious  instigation  of  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  it 
is  their  ambition  to  communlze  the  world 
and  enslave  mankind.  The  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  therefore,  will  decide  not  only 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  freedom  of  Its  people,  but  also  the 
destiny  of  other  Asian  peoples  and  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world. 

We  Asians  must  fight  in  self-defense.  We 
must  remain  firm  in  our  conviction, 
strengthen  our  cooperation  and  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  In  supporting  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  We  must  go  one  step 
farther  to  eliminate  the  Peiplng  regime  with 
a  single  blow  before  it  can  develop  nuclear 
weapons,  thus  winning  total  victory  in  our 
struggle  against  communism  and  sparing  the 
world  and  mankind  the  scourge  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  bled  the 
mainland  white  in  order  to  carry  out  nuclear 
explosions.  As  a  result  of  their  tyrannical 
measures,  our  compatriots  there  are  in  a 
more  desperate  plight.  Their  anti-Commu- 
nist activities  consequently  have  become 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  scope  has  been 
extended  from  inland  provinces  to  such 
frontier  regions  as  Sinkiang,  Chlnghia,  and 
Tibet.  The  Chinese  Reds  are  backing  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  vociferously  shouting 
anti-American  slogans  and  threatening  to 
Invade  Taiwan  In  hope  to  be  able  to  avert 
Internal  crises.  They  will  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  the  people  In  a  last  attempt.  De- 
spite their  seemingly  belligerent  attitude, 
they  are  actually  betraying  their  own  weak- 
ness. 


At  this  moment  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  fast  digging  their  own  graves  and  our 
compatriots  on  the  mainland  are  rising  up 
In  ceaseless  antl-Communlst  revolts.  This  * 
presents  us  with  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
our  counterattack  to  recover  the  mainland. 
We  must  heighten  our  vigilance,  complete 
our  war  preparations  and  merge  our  strength 
with  the  antl-Communlst  forces  on  the 
mainland.  Then  we  shall  recover  our  lost 
territory,  construct  a  new  nation  based  on 
the  three  principles  of  the  people  and  open 
up  a  victorious  and  brilliant  new  vista  for 
all  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 
courageous  struggle  to  defeat  communism 
and  win  freedom. 

Declaration  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Mass  Rally 

At  this  moment  when  a  billion  people  are 
enslaved  by  the  Communists  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  conducting  an  all-out  war  of  aggression 
in  Vietnam  and  carrying  out  subversive  plots 
In  Africa  and  Latin  America,  we  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  are  gathered  today  In  Taipei 
in  the  Republic  of  China  for  a  mass  rally  to 
support  the  Captive  Nations  Week  move- 
ment that  originated  In  the  United  States. 
We  are  deeply  aware  that  our  responsibility 
runs  even  deeper  than  support  for  the  peoples 
of  the  enslaved  nations  In  regaining  their  lost 
freedom.  The  urgency  of  the  times  requires 
that  we  go  all-out  to  check  Communist  ag- 
gression and  to  protect  those  whose  freedom 
Is  endangered  so  that  they,  too,  will  not  fall 
Into  Communist  slavery. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  decisive  chapter 
of  the  battle  between  democratic  freedom 
and  totalitarian  slavery.  The  outcome  not 
only  will  be  decisive  for  the  Independence  of 
the  Vietnamese  nation  and  the  freedom  of 
Its  people  but  also  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  all  Asia.  Moreover,  It  will  have  great  bear- 
ing on  the  prospects  for  the  freedom  of  man 
and  for  world  peace.  The  Vietnam  war  is 
not  merely  a  war  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  but  Is  a  war  for  freedom 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

We  fully  support  the  firm  policy  of  U.S. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  In  defending  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  is  fulfilling  Its  role  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  is  demonstrating  the 
American  dedication  to  human  rights  and  to 
faith  and  freedom  on  which  the  American 
Nation  was  founded.  Besides  our  unanimous 
support  for  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  we  people 
of  Asia  are  willing  to  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  with  the  objective  of  supporting 
the  United  States  to  help  Vietnam,  wUl  fight 
together  with  the  American  Government  and 
people  to  achieve  victory  in  this  antl-Com-, 
munlst  war.  We  express  our  deepest  respect 
and  admiration  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  for  their  appreciation  of 
Justice  and  righteousness  and  for  backing 
their  Government's  action  In  helping  the 
Vietnamese.  By  so  doing,  they  have  crushed 
the  Communists'  united  front  schemes  for 
creating  dissension  within  the  democratic 
camp. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Vietnam  war 
inevitably  will  evolve  into  a  long,  drawn-out 
conflict  because: 

It  is  not  possible  to  bring  about  a  nonvio- 
lent settlement  because  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  Vletcong  have  refused  to 
negotiate  peace; 

The  Chinese  Communists  and  Vietcong 
have  declared  they  will  no  longer  abide  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  decision  to  divide 
North  and  South  Vietnam  at  the  17th  par- 
allel; 

The  Chinese  Communists,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  monsoon  season  in  Vietnam,  have 
instructed  the  Vietcong  to  launch  an  all-out 
oflfenslve. 

For  these  rea.sons,  we  must  call  upon  the 
United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  to 
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carry  out  Its  firm  Vietnam  policy  with  reso- 
luteness and  to  take  the  Initiative  for  more 
positive  actions  to  deal  the  Communists  a 
decisive  blow  so  that  Communist  aggression 
can  be  brought  to  an  end  at  an  earlier  time. 
Vietnam  is  a  part  of  Asia.  The  Asian  peo- 
ples have  their  own  unique  historical  and 
cultural  traditions  and  psychological  pat- 
terns. Only  by  mobilizing  Asia's  own  antl- 
Communlst  power  to  take  up  tlie  major  re- 
sponsibility for  defending  Vietnam  can  Com- 
munist aggression  be  checked  In  Vietnam 
and  Communist  schemes  of  infiltration  and 
subversion  be  frustrated  In  Thailand.  Ma- 
laysia, and  other  free  areas  of  Asia.  There- 
fore, we  strongly  urge  that  the  free  Asian 
nations  speedily  establish  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst  alliance  so  Asia  can  coordinate  Its  col- 
lective power  and,  with  the  support  of  the 
United  States,  defend  Asian  freedom  and 
security  and  safeguard  world  peace. 

We  also  resolutely  advocate  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia,  recognizing  their  responsibility 
for  self-help  and  help  for  others,  should  tirge 
their  governments  to  send  troops  to  help 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  we  should  double  the 
speed  of  our  preparations  so  as  to  organize 
an  army  of  Asian  peoples'  volunteers  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  the  Vietnamese  people,  re- 
double their  anti-Communist  morale  and 
will  to  fight,  and  hasten  the  day  of  victory  In 
Vietnam. 

We  must  also  point  out  that  the  chief 
culprit  In  the  Vietnam  war  Is  the  militant 
and  belligerent  Pelplng  regime.  Red  China 
is  the  source  of  the  major  threat  to  Asia 
and  to  the  whole  world's  freedom  and  secu- 
rity. To  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  present 
unfavorable  situation  in  Vietnam  and  to 
safeguard  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the  world, 
we  must  urge  the  United  States  and  other 
democratic  nations  and  their  peoples  to  take 
advantage  of  the  grave  crises  now  confront- 
ing the  Pelplng  regime  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  of  the  favorable  conditions  created  by 
antl-Communlst  movements  In  Tibet.  Sln- 
klang  and  other  parts  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land, to  support  the  Republic  of  China's 
counteroffensive  against  the  Chinese  main- 
land. This  win  open  up  a  second  battlefield 
in  Asia  and  permanently  eliminate  the  source 
of  the  trouble  In  Vietnam.  It  will  tear  open 
the  Iron  Curtain  In  Asia  and  expedite  Its 
destruction  in  Europe  and  Cuba,  thus  restor- 
ing freedom  to  the  enslaved  peoples  and  at- 
talnlnp;  the  noble  and  sacred  objectives  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

History  has  clearly  indicated  that  freedom, 
Jxistlce  and  peace  are  attained  through  man's 
unceasing  struggles  and  that  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  peace  at  a  cheap  price.  Nor  is 
peace  without  freedom  any  godsend.  As 
peace  and  freedom-loving  peoples,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  unite  together  In  our 
common  struggle  and  advance  unwaveringly. 
It  Is  our  deepest  conviction  that  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  1  billion  enslaved 
peoples  and  the  downfall  of  the  Communist 
Iron  Curtain  will  become  a  reality  in  the 
near  f  utxu-e. 

We  call  upon  all  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  to  unite  and  rise  up  to  support 
the  act  of  Justice  of  the  United  States  In  Its 
assistance  to  Vietnam.  We  call  upon  all  to 
fight  to  the  end  In  the  struggle  for  the  de- 
fense of  Vietnam,  lest  Its  people  fall  Into 
Communist  slavery,  and  to  fight  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved  every- 
where.   

Captive  Nations  Week.  1965:  A  Proclama- 
tion BT  THE*"  President  or  the  UNrnso 
States  or  America 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 


Whereas  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom  and 
justice;  and 

Whereas  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  in  many 
areas  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
an  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
Independence,  personal  liberty,  and  human 
dignity;  and 

Whereas  It  remains  a  fundamental  purpose 
and  Intention  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  constructive  actions 
which  foster  the  growth  and  development 
of  national  Independence  and  human  free- 
dom: Now,  therefore, 

I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  July  18,  1965,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 


is  a  clear  warning  to  the  free  world  that,  short 
of  fighting,  stirrender  Is  the  only  way  left 
and  there  is  no  other  choice. 

2.  We  have  always  held  that  appeasement 
can  never  remove  the  Communist  threat. 
Now  facts  have  borne  out  that  a  policy  of 
appeasement  cannot  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  encourage 
the  enemy  to  farther  aggression.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  growth  of  Communist  influ- 
ence is  the  result  of  a  mistaken  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  free  world. 

3.  We  also  have  held  that  containment  can 
never  check  the  expansion  of  Communist 
aggression.  Now  facts  have  definitely  proved 
that  such  a  passive  measure  cannot  stop 
Communist  infiltration  and  subversive  activ- 
ities. Instead,  It  has  only  Intensified  Com- 
munist destructive  activities  and  forced  tiie 
free  world  on  the  defensive  most  of  the  time. 

4.  We  have  always  considered  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  be  the  source  of  all  troubles 
in  Asia.  The  only  way  to  preserve  the  secu- 
rity and  freedom  of  Asia  is  to  destroy  the 
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aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- i^pp^^    Pelplng    regime.     Now    facts    have 


pendence  and  human  liberty 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sec- 
ond day  of  July  in  the  year  of  oiir  Lord 
1965  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  189th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President : 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Following  Is  the  Full  Text  of  a  Speech 
Delivered  by  Mr.  Ku  Cheng-Kang,  Presi- 
dent of  the  China  Chapter,  the  Asian 
Peoples'  Anti-Communist  League,  at  the 
M.^ss  Rally  During  the  Captive  Nations 
Week.  July  24,  1965 

We,  the  people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  are  assembled  here  today 
in  response  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Movement  sponsored  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  people  to  strive  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  nations  and  peoples  enslaved 
by  the  Communists.  While  a  thousand  mil- 
lion people  are  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  Communist  tyranny,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  Chinese  Communists  are  In- 
stigating the  Vietnam  Communists  to  launch 
an  aggressive  war  against  Vietnam  and  the 
freedom  of  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  Is 
being  seriously  threatened,  we  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  magnitude  of  responsibility 
which  Is  imposed  upon  us  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom. 

However.  In  the  bitter  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  a  new  situation 
has  emerged.  That  Is  to  say,  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  In  her 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Vietnam,  has 
taken  a  firm  stand,  positive  attitude  and  cor- 
rect actions.  In  the  face  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion, she  is  no  longer  on  the  defensive. 
On  the  contrary,  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
retaliate  and  bring  the  war  to  the  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  enemy.  We  are  confident 
that  If  the  United  States  persists  In  her 
efforts  In  the  same  direction,  it  will  not  be 
long  when  the  forces  of  freedom  will  triumph 
over  those  of  communism. 

The  development  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam has  definitely  proved  that  our  views  on 
the  struggle  against  slavery  and  for  free- 
dom are  correct.  It  also  shows  that  there  Is 
an  inevitable  tendency  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  by  mankind,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  facts: 

1.  It  has  been  our  consistent  view  that 
freedom  is  Indivisible.  A  society  half  free 
and  half  enslaved  cannot  survive  long.  Facts 
now  have  proved  that  even  If  some  people 
In  the  free  world  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a  society  half  enslaved,  the  world  Commu- 
nists win  not  tolerate  any  freedom  In  their 
midst  and  would  not  feci  satisfied  until 
they  have  enslaved  the  whole  society.    This 


shown  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  in 
tenslfylng  aggression  and  Infiltration  activi- 
ties not  only  In  Asia  but  also  In  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  even  on  the  mainland  of  tlie 
United  States.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  become  the  most 
diabolical  force  which  threatens  the  security 
of  Asia  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  ue 
do  not  destroy  It  at  an  early  date,  the  sul- 
ferlngs  of  the  peoples  In  Asia  stemming  from 
wars  and  enslavement  will  continue.  If  we 
wait  until  the  Chinese  Communists  can  man- 
ufacture nuclear  weapons  by  themselves. 
they  would  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  en- 
tire world  and  humanity. 

In  view  of  these  experiences  and  facts,  \\e 
should  like  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  guiding  principles  in  our  strugg!;; 
against  the  Communists. 

1.  We  wish  to  call  on  all  freedom-loving 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  give  their 
full  support  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's decision  regarding  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  also  to  any  positive  policy  and 
resolute  actions  the  United  States  may  take 
from  time  to  time  in  the  days  to  come  to 
achieve  victory  In  the  Vietnamese  war,  no: 
only  for  the  sake  of  human  dignity  and  i;i- 
ternatlonal  Justice  and  the  freedom  of  Viet- 
nam but  also  for  the  security  of  Asia  and 
the  i>eace  of  the  world. 

2.  We  appeal  to  all  peace-loving  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  against 
slavery  to  recognize  the  fact  that  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  struggle  against  slaver) 
In  Vietnam  hinges  the  future  destiny  of  a'.; 
mankind.  The  struggle  in  Vietnam  Is.  :n 
fact,  a  crucial  struggle  between  freedom  a.-.d 
slavery.  It  must  succeed  and  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  fall.  That  being  the  case,  we  must 
back  up  the  United  States. 

We  must  also  give  every  possible  sympathy 
and  as-sistance  to  the  armed  forces  and 
people  of  Vietnam  who  are  struggling  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  We  mv.'. 
also  call  on  all  governments  and  their  peoplf^s 
to  send  combat  forces  or  volunteers  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  tii" 
Vietnamese  troops  and  other  troops  of 
friendly  nations.  At  the  same  time,  we  mv.sc 
provide  Vietnam  with  economic,  medical, 
technical,  and  other  necessary  assistance  in 
order  to  maintain  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  Vietnam. 

3.  We  hold  that,  in  the  face  of  the  seri- 
ous threat  of  Communist  aggression  In  Asia 
all  nations  In  Asia,  particularly  those 
stanchly  antl-Communlst  nations  In  east 
Asia,  must  close  ranks  and  organize  an  Asian 
antl-Communlst  alliance  to  protect  Vietnam 
with  concerted  efforts  and  to  cope  with  the 
changing  situation,  so  as  to  create  a  favorable 
climate  in  the  crucial  struggle  against  the 
common  enemy.  Asia  has  Its  own  Independ- 
ent culture  and  tradition  as  well  as  special 
geographical  and  psychological  factors.     To 


mobilize  the  nations  of  Asia  and  give  full 
expression  to  the  wUl  of  the  Asian  peoples 
to  oppose  and  destroy  their  common 
enemy — the  Chinese  Communists — Is  the 
only  effective  method  to  save  the  critical  situ- 
ation In  Vietnam,  to  protect  the  security  of 
Asia,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

4.  We  must  recognize  that  all  efforts 
made  In  the  struggle  against  slavery  In  Asia 
.ire  vQtlmately  all  for  a  single  objective; 
namely,  destruction  of  the  puppet  Commu- 
nist regime  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  or 
the  liberation  of  the  peoples  shut  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Asia.  It  Is  the  key  to  the 
very  survival  of  the  Asian  peoples.  It  Is  also 
a  turning  point  which  will  decide  the  fate 
of  the  whole  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
pity  that  there  are  still  some  free  nations, 
especially  the  United  States,  which  fall 
to  understand  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom of  the  600  minion  people  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  Owing  to  their  fear  of  the  huge 
manpower  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  whenever  they  make  any  deci- 
sion on  political  and  military  strategy  to- 
ward the  Chinese  Communists,  they  always 
fail  to  adopt  daring  and  positive  measures. 
We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise 
the  free  world  that  the  Republic  of  China 
will  not  shirk  her  own  responsibility;  nor 
will  she  give  up  her  historic  mlFSion.  On  the 
contrary,  she  will  exert  her  utmost  to  take 
up  the  difficult  task  of  launching  counter- 
offensive  against  the  mainland  for  national 
recovery  and  uprooting  the  source  of  evils 
that  endangers  Asia  and  the  whole  world. 
Of  course,  we  hope  that  all  antl-Communlst 
friendly  nations,  especially  the  United  States, 
considering  our  common  Interest,  will  give 
us  both  moral  and  material  support  and  help 
us  defeat  our  common  enemy. 

5.  We- want  also  to  point  out  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  now  clamoring  for 
the  invasion  of  Taiwan.  Whether  It  Is  only 
a  gesture  Intentionally  made  for  mobilization 
in  preparation  for  war  or  a  desperate  venture 
is  quite  irrelevant.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  welcome  It  as  a  fanatic  attempt 
on  their  part  before  they  go  down  to  ultimate 
destruction.  We  believe  that  when  another 
conflagration  breaks  out  In  the  Taiwan 
strait,  It  will  be  the  time  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Communist  regime  on  the  mainland. 
The  problem  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  now 
raging  cannot  find  its  solution  either  In 
South  Vietnam  or  In  North  Vietnam.  Only 
by  opening  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  fronts 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  will  be  found  the 
key  to  the  thoroughgoing  solution  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Asian  problems.  We 
must  call  on  our  armed  forces  and  people  to 
bo  ever  ready  for  the  final  showdown  with 
tlie  Chinese  Communists,  so  that  they  can 
fulflU  their  mission  of  recovering  the  Chinese 
mainland  at  an  early  date. 

Finally,  we  must  stress  that  the  moment 
for  this  crucial  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery  Is  drawing  near.  History  is  replete 
with  instances  In  which  freedom  triumphs 
over  slavery.  But  this  can  be  realized  only 
by  concrete  action  on  ovir  part.  It  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  hard  struggle.  Let  us 
unite  all  our  brethren  at  home  and  abroad 
and  those  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  all 
aiui-Communlst  forces  of  the  whole  world 
in  our  common  struggle  to  uproot  this  Com- 
munist aggressive  force,  so  that  a  new  so- 
ciety In  which  every  person  Is  free  and  there 
is  no  persecution  of  man  by  man  and  every- 
body can  enjoy  full  freedom  and  a  happy  life 
can  be  realized  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Cablegram  to  U.S.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson 

His  Excellency,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  U.S.A.: 

At  a  time  when  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
Is  growing  more  critical  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietcong's  all-out  war  of  aggression  in  South 


Vietnam — a  war  Instigated  by  the  Chinese 
Communists — i}eople  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  met  today  In  Taipei,  the  Republic  of 
China,  for  a  mass  rally  to  support  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  movement  originated  by 
your  great  country.  We  unanimously  sup- 
port Your  Excellency's  policy  of  firmness 
and  Justice  in  Vietnam.  We  shall  unite  with 
all  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  launching  an  all- 
out  campaign  to  "Support  U.SA. — Help  Viet- 
nam." We  pledge  ovu-selves  to  back  the 
United  States  in  the  task  of  terminating 
Communist  aggression  against  Vietnam. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is,  In  fact,  an  integral 
part  of  the  decisive  battle  between  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  Communist  slavery.  The 
fighting  spirit  of  your  country's  officers  and 
men,  who  have  been  shedding  their  blood 
for  the  cause  of  Justice,  and  their  acts  of 
gallantry  in  the  defense  of  human  freedom 
have  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  our 
people  and  other  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere.  We  respectfully  request  Your 
Excellency  to  convey  our  highest  respects 
and  sincere  regards  to  the  U.S.  officers  and 
men  stationed  In  Vietnam  and  to  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  destiny  of  the  Asian  nations  and  peo- 
ples hangs  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  we 
must  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost.  We 
therefore  urge  all  the  free  nations  and  our 
own  government  to  send  troops  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  to  support  the  orga- 
nization of  an  anti -Communist  alliance  of 
Asian  nations  at  an  early  date.  We  also  call 
for  the  creation  of  an  Asian  people's  army 
of  volunteers  so  that  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  Asia  can  make  use  of  their  collective 
power  and,  In  coordination  with  the  right- 
eous support  of  the  United  States,  fight  and 
win  the  victory  In  Vietnam  and  safeguard 
freedom  and  security  in  Asia. 

Communist  China  is  the  chief  culprit  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is  the  all-Conununist 
trouble  in  Asia.  The  destruction  of  the 
Pelplng  regime  and  the  deliverance  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
from  Communist  tyranny  constitute  a  na- 
tional mission  to  which  this  country  Is  dedi- 
cated. At  this  moment  when  the  people  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  are  rising  up  In  actions 
of  resistance  against  the  Communists,  and 
when  the  Pelplng  regime  has  j'et  to  accom- 
plish the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons, 
we  urge  that  Your  Excellency  extend  moral 
and  material  support  to  the  Republic  of 
China  for  counterattacking  the  Chinese 
Communists.  TH4s  will  open  up  a  second 
front  In  Asia  and  reverse  the  unfavorable 
situation  in  Vietnam.  It  will  also  eliminate 
the  source  of  the  trouble  In  Vietnam  and 
consequently  lead  to  the  tearing  down  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  In  Asia.  Ultimately,  It  will 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain In  Europe  and  Cuba  and  the  restoration 
of  freedom  to  the  enslaved  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  That  will  mark  the  attain- 
ment of  the  noble  aspirations  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Ku  Cheng-kang, 
Chairman,  the  Mass  Rally  of  the  Peo- 
ple   of    the    Republic    of    China    in 
Support   of   the   Struggle    of   Captive 
Nations  and  Peoples  for  Freedom. 

Cablegram  to  the  Government  and  People 

OF  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
To  His  Excellency  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu, 

Chief    of    State;    His    Excellency    Gen. 

Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Premier,  and  the  Armed 

Forces  and  People  of  the  Republic  of 

Vietnam: 
Instigated  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  with  their  support,  the  Vletcong  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  monsoon  season  to 
launch  an  all-out  offensive  and  terroristic 
activities  against  your  great  country.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Your  Excellencies,  the 
people  of  Vietnam  are  carrying  on  the  antl- 
Communlst  struggle  and  the  great  task  of 
political  reformation.    You  have  manifested 


to  the  world  your  determination  to  march 
to  North  Vietnam  and  achieve  unification, 
and  have  resolutely  opposed  all  efforts  to 
draw  you  into  peace  negotiations  with  the 
Communists.  Tills  demonstration  of  res- 
oluteness In  the  face  of  adversity  and  In  the 
cause  of  safeguarding  freedom  has  won  for 
Your  Excellencies  and  your  people  the  unsuil- 
mous  respect  and  admiration  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  the  world  over.  We  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  Republic  of 
China  shall  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to 
support  your  country  in  its  endeavors. 

Rallying  In  Taipei  in  observance  of  U.S.- 
origlnated   Captive   Nations   Week,    we   call 
upon  the  free  world  to  redouble  its  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  urge 
our  own  government  to  send  troops  to  the 
aid  of  your  country.     We  also  call  for  posi- 
tive action  to  create  an  Asian  Peoples'  army 
of  volunteers  to  go  to  your  country  to  fight 
by  your  side.     We  are  expediting  organiza- 
tion of  an  Action  Committee  for  Aid  to  Viet- 
nam by  people  from  all  walks  of  life  in  the 
Republic  of  China  in  order  to  step  up  our 
assistance  to  your  country.     We  hereby  re- 
new the  longstanding  determination  of  all 
the  people  of  our  country  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  people  of  your  great  country 
in  our  common  fight  against  communism. 
Ku  Cheng-kang, 
Chairman,  the  Mass  Rally  of  the  People 
of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Support 
of  the  Struggle  of  Captive  Nations  and 
Peoples  for  Freedom. 


Cable  of  Support  to  Officers  and  Men  op 
the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land AND  Korea  Fighting  in  the  Vietnam 
War 

To  General  Westmoreland,  Commander.  U.S. 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  All  Of- 
ficers and  Men  of  the  United  States, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Korea  fight- 
ing 171  Vietnam: 

With  the  Vletcong  waging  an  all-out  war 
of  aggression  In  Vietnam  at  Chinese  Com- 
munist Instlgatiou,  the  courageous  officers 
and  men  of  the  United  States  and  the  troops 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Korea  are 
fighting  heroically  In  defense  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Thus  the  Communists  are 
frustrated  in  their  treacherous  schemes  to 
conquer  Vietnam  and  enclave  the  Vietnam- 
ese people.  Your  spirit  of  fearlessness,  your 
shedding  of  blood  In  the  cause  of  Justice, 
and  your  resolute  and  courageous  defense 
of  the  freedom  of  man  have  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  us  and  all  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  mass  rally  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  in  the  Republic  of  China,  held  In 
Taipei  to  observe  U.S. -originated  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  solemnly  pledges  to  support  you 
all  the  way  In  your  noble  endeavor.  We  shall 
fight  side  by  side  with  you  In  the  cause  of 
Vietnam'.!  freedom  and  Independence.  We 
express  to  you  our  highest  respects  and 
regards. 

Ku  Cheng-kang. 
Chairman,  the  Mass  Rally  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Sup- 
port of  the  Struggle  of  Captive  Na- 
tions and  Peoples  for  Freedom. 


T.ipiM'ii.K  to  the  Peoples  of  the  Captive 
Nations 

Dear  Friends:  Since  1959,  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathy  and  support  to 
and  your  countries,  designated  the  third  week 
of  July  each  year  as  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  during  which  are  held  various  activi- 
ties to  show  their  concern  for  and  support 
to  the  captive  nations  and  peoples. 

The  people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  as  from  1961,  have  en- 
thusiastically responded  to  this  movement. 
On  the  mainland,  600  million  Chinese 
people     are     experiencing     the     same     fate 
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as  you  do.  They  are  undergoing  untold  suf- 
ferings under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  It  Is  exactly  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  are  all  the  more  sympathetic 
with  all  captive  nations  and  penples  and  hope 
that  you  will,  like  our  compatriots  on  the 
mainland,  free  yourselves  from  the  yoke  of 
Communist  enslavement  and  regain  your 
freedom  at  an  early  date. 

Signs  of  disintegration  are  now  visible 
within  the  Iron  Curtain.  Among  the  Com- 
munist parties  exist  Ideological  differences 
and  organizational  paralysis.  There  Is  a 
struggle  between  the  so-called  dogmatists 
and  revisionists  and  monolithic  leadership 
stands  opposed  to  many-headed  center.  All 
this  explains  a  single  fact,  namely,  the  Com- 
munist movement  has  been  on  the  decline 
and  It  Is  being  eliminated  by  the  surging 
waves  of  the  time.  The  totalitarian  rule  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  has  been  shaking  and 
shouts  for  democracy  and  freedom  have  been 
growingly  audible  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
No  amount  of  suppression  and  persecution 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists  can  stifle  such 
a  tendency. 

That  being  the  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  now  Is  the  most  opportune  moment  for 
you  to  strive  for  freedom.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  you  will  continue  your  efforts  by  de- 
manding democracy  and  freedom  from  the 
Commimlst  regimes  and  unfolding  your 
struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy  so  as  to 
accelerate  the  disintegration  of  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  from  within.  We.  the  people  of 
all  walks  of  life  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
will  exert  our  utmost  to  give  you  our  support, 
which  is  also  our  duty. 

We  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Republic  of 
China  had  completed  all  preparations  for  the 
counterattack  against  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  will  take  action  very  soon.  We  are  con- 
fident that,  once  our  nrmed  forces  land  on 
the  mainland,  thousands  upon  thou5=ands  of 
nur  compatriots  there  will  give  us  their  en- 
thusiastic response.  With  the  combined 
forces  from  within  and  without,  the  puppet 
rej^ime  in  Pelplng  will  be  overthrown  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  In  Asia  will  thus  be  liberated. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Eu- 
rope and  Cuba  will  follow  suit.  Thus,  we 
must,  irreppectlve  of  where  we  happen  to  be 
either  In  Europe,  Asia  or  America,  race,  na- 
tionality, age.  religious  belief,  or  which  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  we  are  in,  close  ranks, 
and  give  support  to  each  other  In  our  con- 
certed effort  in  the  struggle  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Communist  Iron  Curtain. 

Dear  friends,  the  radiance  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  victory  Is  shining  upon  us.  Let 
ua  bravely  march  forward  hand  in  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  toward  the  road  of 
freedom. 

The  Mass  Rally  of  the  People  of  the  Re- 
^  public   of   China    in    Support    of   the 
Struggle  of  Captive  Nations  and  Peo- 
ples for  Freedom . 

Peopi  E  OF  All  Walks   of  Life  of  the  Rf- 
piTBLic  OF  China  in  Kesponse  to  the  U.S. 
Captive  Nations  Wefk  Movement  in  1S65 
The  people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  In  response  to  the  U.S.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  movement,  held  all  kinds 
of  activities  to  mark  the  occasion  In  the  week 
from  July  18  to  July  24,  1965. 

The  decision  In  support  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  movement  was  made  by  the  China 
Chapter,  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst 
Leat^e  In  conjunction  with  the  Committee 
of  the  People  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
Support  of  the  Peoples  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain To  Struggle  for  Freedom.  In  the  7  days 
during  which  the  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
observed  all  Important  cities  such  as  Taipei. 
Keelung.  Talchung,  Tainan.  Kaoh.='lung  and 
Huallen  .is  well  as  Klnmen  and  Matsu  and 
all  other  places  of  the  country  and  Chinese 
communities  abroad  were  holding  various  ac- 
tivities. 


The  Captive  Nations  Week  movement  for 
this  year  was  launched  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  critical  situation  In  Vietnam 
and  Chinese  Communist  clamor  for  Invasion 
of  Taiwan.  People  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the 
Republic  of  China  staged  "help-Amerlca-sup- 
port- Vietnam"  movements  calling  upon  the 
free  world  to  strengthen  Its  antl-Communlst 
solidarity  In  support  to  the  firm  and  positive 
policy  towards  Vietnam  as  enunciated  by 
President  Johnson  of  the  United  States  and 
striving  for  the  victory  In  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst war  In  Vietnam  and  advocated  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  front  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land so  as  to  eradicate  once  for  all  the  source 
of  all  trouble  which  has  brought  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  They  also  called  upon  the 
United  States  and  all  democratic  nations  of 
the  world  to  extend  both  moral  and  materia) 
support  to  the  Republic  of  China  In  her 
counteroffenslve  against  the  Chinese  main- 
land. 

All  Chinese  people,  be  they  at  home  or 
abroad,  were  engaged  In  various  activities 
within  the  week  marked  for  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  They  were  assembled  for  meet- 
ings, held  forums,  made  speeches  or  staged 
performances  for  this  occasion.  All  news 
media  In  the  form  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television  and  movie  made  more  news 
coverage  on  the  reports  related  to  the  support 
to  Vietnam  and  the  peoples  shut  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  In  Ehiorpe.  Asia  and  Cuba  In 
their  struggle  for  freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  sent  Its  representa- 
tive. U.S.  Congressman  Joe  D.  Waggonner. 
Jr..  to  Taiwan  to  participate  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  activities.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  activities  talien  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  Taiwan  was  of  greater  po- 
litical significance. 

Through  various  member  units  of  the 
China  Chapter,  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl- 
Communlst  League,  various  activities  were 
taken  In  the  form  of  radio  broadcasts,  air- 
dropping and  floating  of  letters  and  others  to 
strengthen  the  publicity  to  the  peoples  shut 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  the  domestic 
field,  the  main  activities  Included  the  follow- 
ing: as  from  July  18,  1965,  radio  stations 
made  more  broadcasts;  newspapers  published 
special  articles  and  editorials;  all  cinemas 
showed  publicity  slides;  all  public  vehicles 
were  pasted  with  posters:  all  organizations 
held  their  monthly  meetings  during  which 
the  political  objectives  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Movement  were  enunciated. 

Buddhist  temples  and  churches  prayed 
for  the  dead  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  also 
for  those  peoples  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Huge  red  cloth  posters  were  flying 
In  the  air  In  all  thoroughfares  During  the 
week,  all  letters  were  stamped  with  slogans  to 
miirk  tl\e  occasion. 

In  the  morning  of  July  19,  a  meeting  was 
held  In  support  of  the  antl-Communlst 
struggle  In  Vietnam  and  helping  the  en- 
slaved people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
regj'in  their  freedom.  Five  conclusions  were 
reached  In  support  of  Vietnam  In  the  strug- 
gle for  victory  against  the  Communists. 
From  7  to  9:30  p.m.  on  July  19  and  24,  there 
were  two  evening  meetings  held  at  the  Tai- 
pei New  Park.  In  the  prograna  there  were 
dancing,  drama,  and  other  of  antl-Commu- 
nlst nature  with  more  than  5,000  partici- 
pants. 

In  the  evening  of  July  22.  Mr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang.  president  of  the  China  Chapter. 
APACL,  U.S.  Congressman  Waggonner  took 
part  In  a  special  program  of  the  Taiwan  Tele- 
vision Co.  durln<T  which  they  discussed  such 
problems  as  how  to  give  support  to  Vietnam 
to  win  the  war  against  the  Commxmlsts  and 
how  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  democracy 
of   the  nations  and  peoples  In  Asia. 

In  such  big  cities  as  Kaohslung.  Talchung, 
Huallen.  Tainan,  and  Keelung  there  were 
big  mass  meetings  In  the  period  from  July 
20  to  24  to  mark  the  occasion. 


The  Captive  Nations  Week  activities 
reached  their  climax  on  July  24.  On  that 
day.  more  than  2,000  people  Including  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  members  of  the 
Control  Yuan,  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, college  professors  and  leaders  of  all 
fields  of  endeavor,  assembled  at  the  city  hall. 
Taipei  to  take  part  In  a  mass  rally  In  sup- 
port  of  Vietnam  In  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism and  the  captive  nations  and  peoples 
to  strive  for  freedom.  Aside  from  a  message 
from  President  Chiang  calling  on  the  peoples 
of  Asia  to  close  ranks  and  to  take  \;p  the 
responsibility  to  help  Vietnam  to  destroy 
the  Communists  (the  full  text  of  the  message 
is  attached  below).  Mr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  mass  rally. 
delivered  an  Important  speech.  He  enunci- 
ated five  points  as  the  direction  for  our 
struggle  at  the  present  stage  (the  text  Is 
attached).  Premier  Yen  was  the  m.nln 
speaker  at  the  meeting.  Cono;res,''mf> n  W»g- 
GONNEK  and  Professor  London  were  also  in- 
vited to  address  the  audience.  In  the  midst 
of  applause,  the  meeting  adopted  a  declara- 
tion, cable  to  President  Johnson  of  the 
United  St.ites.  cable  to  President  Chiang, 
cable  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  also  cable  to  the 
American  troops  and  armed  forces  of  othpr 
countries  now  flchtlng  in  Vietnam.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  also  letters  sent  to  the 
people  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  the 
peoples  shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  re- 
spectively. All  activities  In  the  course  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  Republic 
of  China  were  filmed  and  were  shown  in 
cinemas  both  here  and  abroad. 

Judging  from  the  activities  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  the  Republic  of  China  this 
year,  we  may  say  that  there  has  been  much 
progress  made  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
previous  years.  This  Is  evidenced  by  more 
news  coverage  and  greater  and  warm  response 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Letter  to  Our  Compatriots  on  the  Chinese 
Mainland 

Dear  Compatriots  on  the  Mainland:  As 
from  1959.  the  U.S.  Government  and  people 
have  designated  the  3d  week  of  July  each 
year  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week,  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  hold  vari- 
ous activities  as  an  expression  of  their  sym- 
pathy and  support  to  those  nations  and  peo- 
ples shut  behiiid  the  Iron  Curtain.  Mindful 
of  the  significance  of  this  movement,  and 
fully  aware  of  the  sufferings  of  our  com- 
patriots on  the  mainland  under  the  yoke 
of  Communist  tjTanny.  we  gave  our  enthusi- 
astic response  to  this  movement  5  years  ago 
by  extending  our  support  to  all  captive  na- 
tions and  peoples  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
Joining  hands  with  the  just  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  world  In  our 
effort  to  rescue  our  compatriots  on  the  main- 
land from  the  Communist  oppression. 

We  know  quite  well  that  since  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  so-called  three  red  flnps. 
you  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  property 
j'ou  once  owned.  Now  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
henchmen  are  carrying  out  the  so-called  ."so- 
cialist education  movement  by  stirring  up 
anew  class  struggle  and  latinchlng  the  so- 
called  family  revolution  with  a  view  to  creat- 
ing contradictions  and  hatred  among  our 
mainland  compatriots  on  the  one  hand  and 
between  husband  and  wife  and  parents  and 
children  on  the  other.  By  the  same  token, 
they  destroy  the  traditional  family  relation- 
ship In  an  effort  to  divide  members  of  the 
family  so  as  to  exercise  more  effective  con- 
trol over  the  people  under  their  domination. 
Besides,  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  started  the  so-called 
four  purification  movement  which  calls  for 
each  of  you  to  make  clear  your  history,  your 
class  component,  your  relationship  and  your 
Ideological  stand.  This  movement  coupled 
with  Ideological  struggle,  political  struggle. 
and  class  struggle  is  aimed  at  making  all  of 
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you  willing  tools  of  the  ruling  class  by  means 
of  stirring  up  hatred  and  creating  troubles 
among  you.  Now  the  property  you  once 
owned  has  been  confiscated;  what  you  earn 
through  the  sweat  of  your  brow  you  cannot 
enjoy  by  yourself.  Even  individual  thought, 
history,  relationship  and  class  component 
have  been  placed  ui>der  strict  control.  Tyran- 
ny such  as  this  Is  Indeed  quite  unprecedented 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  Whenever  we, 
your  compatriots  In  Taiwan,  think  of  this, 
we  are  highly  Indignant  and  hope  that  we 
can  exert  our  utmost  to  recover  the  main- 
land, deliver  you  from  Communist  tyranny 
and  thus  regain  your  freedom  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Chiang  at  an  early 
date. 

Now  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  group  are 
launching  the  antl-Amerlcan-help-Vletnam 
movement  In  utter  disregard  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  mainland  people  for  the  realization  of 
their  aggressive  designs.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  clamoring  for  the  so-called  libera- 
tion of  Taiwan. 

They  are  prepared  to  turn  you  Into  cannon 
fodder  for  aggressive  purposes. 

Dear  compatriots,  do  you  still  remember 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  which  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  henchmen  inflicted  upon  you 
10  years  ago  during  the  reslst-Amerlcan-help- 
Korea  movement?  And  also  the  gun  battle 
at  Klnmen  7  years  ago  In  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  sustained  dismal  defeat?  We 
are  confident  that  they  are  courting  their 
own  downfall.  Now  Is  also  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  save  yourselves  and  over- 
throw the  Communist  regime  with  3'our  con- 
certed effort. 

*We  wish  also  to  tell  you  that  the  Republic 
of  China  has  completed  all  preparations  for 
the  counteroffenslve  against  the  mainland,  Is 
prepared  to  launch  counterattack  any  mo- 
ment and  Is  determined  to  overthrow  the 
puppet  regime  In  Pelplng  before  the  Com- 
munists can  manufacture  nuclear  weapons 
fo  as  to  save  you  from  the  holocaust  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  hope  that  at 
the  time  when  darkness  Is  eclipsing  and  light 
Is  dawning,  you  will  use  every  available 
chance  to  go  on  with  strikes,  sabotages,  and 
all  destructive  activities  and  to  unite  with 
the  guerrilla  activities  everywhere  by  setting 
forth  an  overall  antl-Communlst  struggle 
and  helping  the  government  forces  to  land 
on  the  mainland  so  as  to  strive  for  the 
victory  In  the  struggle  against  communism. 
Availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
hold  a  mass  rally  In  Taipei  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  Captive  Nations  Week,  we,  the 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  while  conveying  to  you  our  deep 
concern  for  you.  wish  to  reiterate  our  deter- 
mination to  help  you  strive  for  freedom. 
Compatriots,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the 
common  effort  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrannical  regime  In  Pelplng  and  to  strive 
for  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  China  where 
freedom  and  welfare  will  reign. 

Mans  Rally  of  the  People  of  the  Republic 
of  China  in  Support  of  the  Struggle 
of  Captive  Nations  and  Peoples  for 
Freedom. 

Resolution 
The  public  meeting  convened  by  the  Cen- 
tral Delegacy  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc 
of  Nations  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  held  in  the  Latvian  Hall,  Parnell  Street, 
Strathfield.  N.S.W.,  on  June  19,  1965.  having 
heard  the  reports  on:  (a)  The  grave  threat 
to  the  free  world  by  communism;  (b)  the 
struggle  for  their  freedom  by  nations  en- 
slaved by  communism:  and  (c)  the  need  to 
provide  Immediate  help,  both  moral  and 
otherwise,  to  enslaved  nations,  has  adopted 
the  following  resolution  In  support  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  Australian  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  a  Captive  Nations  Week. 


The  meeting  felt  that : 
Whereas  Soviet  Imperialism  tries  to  foster 
through  propaganda  media  the  Idea  of  peace- 
ful coexistence;  and 

Whereas  on  the  other  hand  the  same 
tyrannical  communism  wages  an  all-out  war 
of  aggression  and  subversion  against  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  en.slavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  the  Com- 
munist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
said  propaganda  of  peaceful  coexistence;  and 
Whereas  the  recent  Communist  enslave- 
ment of  Tibet,  military  attacks  on  India, 
open  aggression  In  Korea,  and  the  present 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  Is  a  further 
proof  of  the  true  face  of  tyrannical  com- 
munism and  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to 
Australia;  and 

Whereas  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Imperialistic  communism  has  led  through 
direct  and  Indirect  aggression  to  the  subju- 
gation of  national  and/or  individual  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  mainland  China,  Mongolia, 
Ukraine,  Albania,  Azerbaijan.  Croatia,  Slo- 
vakia, Byelorussia,  Poland,  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  East  Ger- 
many, Georgia,  Armenia,  Turkestan,  Cos- 
sackla,  Bohemia,  Bulgaria,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  enslaved  nations  look  to- 
ward Australia  and  the  free  world  for  sup- 
port In  bringing  about  their  liberation  and 
Independence  and  restoration  of  their  re- 
ligious freedom;  and 

Whereas  freedom  is  Indivisible,  it  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  Australia  and  the  free 
world  that  the  desire  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  enslaved  nations 
be  kept  alive  by  clear  manifestation  to  them 
through  appropriate  channels,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Australia  share  with  them  their 
aspirations  for  the  restoration  of  their  free- 
dom and  Independence:  Now,  therefore. 

This  meeting  kindly  requests  the  Federal 
Government  of  Australia  to  proclaim  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  Invite  the  people  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  further  request 
that  such  a  proclamation  be  issued  each  and 
every  year,  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
Independence  shall  have  been  restored  to  all 
the  enslaved  nations  of  the  world. 

Dr.  C.  I.  Untaru, 

Chairman. 
O.  Schwarz, 

Secretary. 

[From  Svoboda,  July  31.  1965] 

Captive  Nations  Week  Observed  Solemnly 

in  Communities  Across  the  Nation 

Jersey  City,  N.J.— Six  years  after  the  first 
enactment  of  the  national  Captive  Nations 
resolution  in  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States,  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  Is 
far  from  forgotten. 

Since  1959.  three  U.S.  Presidents  have  an- 
nually issued  formal  proclamations  denoting 
the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  In  addition,  the  Governors  and 
mayors  of  States  and  municipalities  all  over 
the  country  have  Issued  similar  proclama- 
tions and  appeared  at  numerous  commem- 
orative programs  especially  prepared  for  the 
occasion. 

This  year's  commemorative  week,  which 
lasted  from  Sunday,  July  18,  to  Saturday. 
July  24.  was  no  different  from  all  the  others, 
except  In  one  respect.  Today,  more  and 
more  legislators  are  acknowledging  the 
urgent  need  for  the  formation  of  a  Captive 
Nations  Committee  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and,  more  and  more,  the  various  communi- 
ties around  the  Nation  are  organizing  Im- 
pressive rallies,  manifestations,  and  gather- 
ings on  this  occasion.  As  a  result,  the  cause 
of  the  captive  nations  Is  beginning  to  echo 
even  more  strongly  than  it  ever  was  across 
the  length  of  this  and  other  coimtrles. 


Tlie  following  list  outlines  the  more  sig- 
nificant events  that  took  place  during  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  1965.  This  list  Is 
merely  an  outline,  but  it  represents  the 
efforts  of  countless  citizens  and  numerous 
patriots  who  have  In  their  own  way  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  the  eventual  lib- 
eration of  the  Communist-enslaved  captive 
nations. 

NEW     YORK 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  this  world  me- 
tropolis was  initiated  by  solemn  celebrations 
of  divine  liturgies  in  St.  Patrick's  and  St. 
John's  Cathedrals.  Both  services  were  at- 
tended by  capacity  crowds  which  included 
numerous  faithful  in  their  native  garbs.  The 
Ukrainian  representation  was  especially 
plentiful. 

Immediately  following  the  services  a  rally 
was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  with  the  full  rep- 
resentation of  all  nationalities  currently 
under  the   yoke   of   Communist   oppression. 

Sunday's  edition  of  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  a  newspaper  that  boasts  the  widest 
circulation  in  the  world,  brought  to  the 
readers  a  large  photo  of  a  young  Ukrainian 
girl,  dressed  in  national  costume,  as  she  was 
kissing  the  ring  of  His  Excellency  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman.  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

On  Tuesday,  July  20,  the  delegates  of  the 
ethnic  groups  participating  in  the  Captive 
Nations  observances  met  In  New  York's  City 
Hall  to  hear  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  rend 
his  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation. 

Mayor  Wagner  called  upon  all  "to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  securing  freedom  for  all 
men  and  Independence  for  all  nations."  and 
solemnly  asked  God's  support  and  help,  "that 
these  prayers  may  not  go  unanswered  and 
our  hopes  unfulfilled." 

In  addition  to  Mayor  Wagner  there  were 
two  other  speakers,  Mr.  Vasll  Germenjl, 
chairman  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lesawyer. 
chairman  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
East  European  Descent   (CACEED). 

Mr.  Lesawyer.  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  UCCA  thanked 
Mayor  Wagner  for  Issuing  the  1965  Captive 
Natloris  Week  proclamation,  stating  that  this 
Is  the  seventh  such  consecutive  annual  proc- 
lamation issued  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  cited  Mr.  Wagner  as  a  "brilliant,  gener- 
ous and  understanding"  leader  whose  kind 
will  lead  "mankind  *  •  •  (to)  tear  asunder 
the  chains  of  Communist  enslavement." 

Friday,  July  23,  witnessed  another  major 
event  In  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  this  city  when  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations  held 
a  formal  press  conference  followed  by  a 
commemorative  dinner  In  the  Commodore 
Hotel. 

PHILADELPHIA 

A  ceremonial  signing  of  a  declaration  of 
resistance  to  all  oppression,  and  a  mammoth 
rally  were  held  here.  The  ceremonial  sign- 
ing of  the  resolutions  condemning  the  Krem- 
lin for  the  ruthless  enslavement  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  was  held  aboard  the  cruiser 
Olympia  In  the  Philadelphia  Harbor.  Copies 
of  this  Indictment  of  the  Communist  tyranny 
were  dispatched  to  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters In  New  York  City,  the  State  De- 
partment. U.S.  legislators  and  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  of  foreign  countries 
with  official  representation  in  the  United 
States. 

Speaking  at  a  rally,  held  on  Sunday.  July 
18.  at  Independence  Hall,  were  the  Very 
Reverend  V.  Marusevych.  representing  His 
Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
John  Kroil;  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  president 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
and  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America;  Dr.  Austin  Epp.  president  of  the 
local     Captive     Nations     Committee;     Hon. 
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Arlene  Adams,  representing  Pennsylvania's 
Governor  William  Scranton;  and  Philadel- 
phia Commissioner  Morris  Osser. 

Following  these  formal  ceremonies  a  sym- 
bolic wreath  was  placed  at  the  site  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  In  Independence  Hall. 

BUFFALO 

A  colorful  parade  consisting  of  costimied 
groups  representing  the  nations  enslaved  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  whole  line  of  promi- 
nent civic  leaders  and  public  officials,  was 
the  highlight  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  here, last  week. 

The  week's  ceremonies  initiated  on  Sun- 
day. July  18,  at  the  local  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches,  where  special  services  were 
held.  Later  that  afternoon  the  marching 
groups  and  a  motorcade  proceeded  to  city 
hall's  Niagara  Square,  where  the  official  pro- 
gram M^t»s  opened  by  Mr.  H.  Duswell  Roberts, 
who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
occasion. 

The  national  anthem  was  followed  by  the 
presentation  of  the  colors  of  the  United 
States  and  the  posting  of  the  captive  na- 
tions' flags.  The  program  consisted  of  an 
invocation,  delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend 
James  A.  McNulty.  D.D..  Bishop  of  the  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  Buffalo;  after  which  Dr.  Nestor 
Procyk  chairman  of  the  local  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee,  Introduced  Buffalo 
Mayor  Chester  Kowal,  who  read  the  official 
proclamation.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
U.S.  Congressman  Henry  P.  Smith,  III,  Re- 
publican, of  North  Tonawanda,  and  several 
other  dignitaries.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram was  closed  by  a  benediction  read  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Laurlston  L.  Scalfe, 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

A  civic  luncheon  was  held  on  Wednesday 
In  the  Terrace  Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler  Hil- 
ton. This  event,  sponsored  by  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Buffalo  and  the  Citizens'  Committee 
To  Observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  featured 
U.S.  Congressman  Thaddeus  Dulski,  Demo- 
crat, of  Buffalo,  as  the  keynote  speaker. 
Congressman  Dttlski  is  one  of  the  stanchest 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  captive  na- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Finally,  on  Sunday  a  Captive  Nations  fes- 
tival was  held  In  Delaware  Park.  Performing 
In  the  program  was  the  Greater  Buffalo  Or- 
chestra, under  the  baton  of  Robert  P.  Schulz. 
and  other  selections,  collectively  billed  as 
"Music,  Songs  and  Dances  of  the  Captive 
Nations."  The  guest  speaker  at  this  affair 
was  Mrs.  Edith  Hyder-Jester,  of  Washington, 
D.C..  whose  appearance  was  sponsored  by  the 
United  Antl-Communlst  Committee. 


[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly) 

Captivi:  Nations'  Breakfast.  Washington, 

DC.  JtTLY  17,  1965 

head  table  guests  and  officials 

Orlando  Cuervo,  subsecretary  of  commerce 
in  the  cabinet  of  Fidel  Castro  In  1960  until 
he  fled  to  the  Colombian  Embassy  and  thence 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  director  of 
communications  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion, 
was  captured,  and  was  a  year  and  a  half  in  a 
Castro  prison  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  before  he 
was  released. 

Father  Theo  J.  Danuslar,  Holy  Family 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  Washington 
Church,  B3r2antlne  Rite. 

The  Honorable  Julius  Cahn,  executive  sec- 
retary to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 

The  Honorable  Pham  Khac  Rau.  former 
Charge  d'Affaires,  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  In  Washington, 
DC. 

Donald  L.  Miller,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

The  Honorable  Yaroslav  Stezko.  former 
Ukrainian  Prime  Minister  and  president  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  An tl -Bolshevik 
Bloc  of  Nations,  Munich.  Germany. 


Rev.  Bradshaw  Minturn,  director  of  the 
Chesapeake  Foundation. 

Randolph  Russell,  acting  chairman,  Wash- 
ington Captive  Nations  Committee. 

other  dignitaries  introduced  at  the 
breakfast 

Dr.  Stasys  A.  Backis,  counselor,  Lithuanian 
Legation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Stvant  B.  Dlnbergs.  counselor,  Latvian 
Legation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Gereban,  president.  Federation  of  Him- 
garlan  Freedom  Fighters. 

The  Honorable  Emery  Klraly,  president, 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

Mr.  Louis  Furyk,  secretary,  American  Hun- 
garian Federation. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Horvath,  American  Hun- 
garian Federation. 

Volodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky,  president,  Ukrain- 
ian Four  Freedoms. 

Col.  William  Rybak,  chairman,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee,  Washington  Branch. 

Michael  Dankewych,  chairman,  American 
Friends  of  ABN,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Raul  L.  Comesana,  president  of  the 
Patriotic  Club  (Cuban),  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and 
editor  of  Carlb. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  M.  Sera,  Inter-Ameri- 
can Crusade. 

Mr.  Euseblo  Mujal  Barniol,  Cuban  Labor 
Federation. 

Mr.  Natallo  Flalfel,  Cubanos  Unldos. 

The  seventh  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  held  this  year  throughout  the 
United  States  from  July  18  to  25  was  Initiated 
In  Washington,  D.C.  on  Saturday,  July  17, 
with  a  breakfast  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 
Various  national  groups  were  represented, 
some  of  whom  came  In  colorful  costumes. 
Among  those  attending  were  Ukrainians, 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  Cu- 
bans, along  with  a  number  of  Asian  repre- 
sentatives, friends  and  guests  supporting  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution.  The 
chairman  of  the  event  was  Mr.  Donald  L. 
Miller,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  and  guest  speak- 
ers represented  Asia,  Eastern  Europe  and 
Latin  America. 

After  welcoming  the  guests,  Mr.  Miller  pre- 
sented a  very  thorough  explanation  of  the 
principles  which  guide  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  He  brought  to  the  fore 
very  clearly.  Incidents  instrumental  In 
founding  and  continuing  these  principles. 

"Whether  we  go  back  to  1917,"  he  said, 
"when  Russian  imperial  power  was  broken 
and  nations  such  as  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic 
States  declared  their  Independence  from  Mos- 
cow, or  to  1956  when  Poland  and  Hungary 
moved  to  break  their  chains  following  the 
death  of  Stalin;  whether  oppression  In  main- 
land China  was  relaxed  for  a  time  by  Mao 
Tse-tung.  or  whether  people  are  deceived  as 
were  the  Cubans;  whether  tyrannical  power 
Is  broken  altogether  or  relaxed  temp>orarily. 
It  is  nevertheless  always  looked  uf>on  as  a 
repressive  force,  and  given  a  chance,  op- 
pressed people  will  take  the  opF>ortunlty  to 
assert  themselves  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
preserve  their  national  Identity  as  soon  as 
opportunity  presents  Itself.  Although  the 
Marxist  theory  Is  aimed  at  destroying  n.i- 
tlonality,  as  long  as  national  spirit  exists  in 
people  be  they  Hungarian,  Polish,  Latvian, 
Lithuanian,  Estonian,  Ukrainian,  Chinese  or 
Cuban,  no  tyrannical  force  can  prevent  this 
spirit  from  rising  again  and  again.  Pressure 
e.xerted  by  the  captive  peoples  upon  their 
Communist  rulers  coupled  with  pressure  ex- 
erted by  free  people  In  letting  the  captives 
know  that  we  are  allied  with  them  In  a  com- 
mon struggle  for  national  Independence, 
personal  liberty  and  human  dignity,  leaves 
nought  but  to  eventually  weaken  the  Com- 
munist empire.  These  then — to  work  In  be- 
half of  the  freedom,  national  Indpendence, 
personal  liberty  and  human  dignity  of  the 


captive   peoples — are   the   principles   of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee." 

Mr.  Miller  then  Intro^Iuced  the  guests  and 
speakers:  Dr.  Orlando  Cuervo,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  Cuba;  Rev.  Theo- 
dore J.  Danuslar,  pastor.  Holy  Family  Ukraln- 
ian  Catholic  Church,  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
Honorable  Julius  Cahn,  administrative  aslsst- 
ant  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey; 
the  Honorable  Pham  Khac  Rau,  former 
Charg6  d'Affaires,  Embassy  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  In  Washington, 
D.C;  the  Honorable  Yaroslav  Stezko,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Ukraine  and  president  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Antl-Bolshevik 
Bloc  of  Nations  (ABN),  Munich,  Germany; 
Rev.  Bradshaw  Minturn,  director  of  the 
Chesapeake  Foundation;  and  Mr.  M.  Rus- 
sell, chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee*-  Washington  Branch. 

Among  the  many  representatives  attending 
were:  Dr.  Stasys  A.  Backis,  counselor,  Lith- 
uanian Legation,  Washington,  D.C;  Dr.  Ana- 
tol  Dlnbergs,  counselor,  Latvian  Legation, 
Washington,  D.C;  Mr.  Istvan  Gereban.  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters;  the  Honorable  Emery  Klraly,  presi- 
dent, American  Hungarian  Federation;  Mr. 
Louis  Fury,  secretary,  American  Hungarian 
Federation;  Dr.  Michael  J.  Horvath,  American 
Hungarian  Federation;  Mr.  Volodymyr  Y. 
Mayewsky,  president.  The  Organization  for 
the  Defense  of  the  Four  Freedoms  of  Ukraine, 
Inc.,  Washington  Branch,  No.  17;  Col.  Wil- 
liam Rybak,  president.  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Washington  Branch; 
Mr.  Theodore  Caryk,  secretary,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Washington 
Branch;  Mr.  Michael  Dankewych,  chairman, 
American  Friends  of  ABN,  Washington 
Branch;  Mr.  Raul  L.  Comesana,  president  of 
the  Patriotic  Club  (Cuban),  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
and  editor  of  Carlb;  Mr.  Carlos  M.  Sera, 
Inter-American  Crusade;  Mr.  Euseblo  Mujal 
Barniol,  Cuban  Labor  Federation;  Mr.  Natallo 
Flalfel,  Cubanos  Unldos;  Mr.  Laurentlno 
Suarez,  representing  Clarln  and  the  Interna- 
tional Club,  Bloomfleld  College,  N.J..  and 
Mr.  Antonio  Camplna,  All-Amerlcan  Federa- 
tion to  Combat  Communism.  A  number  of 
the  Cuban  representatives  were  veterans  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 

The  breakfast  commenced  with  the  invo- 
cation given  by  Rev.  Bradshaw  Minturn.  Mr. 
M.  Russell  read  the  proclamation  com- 
memorating Captive  Nations  Week  issued  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Although  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  chairman 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
was  unable  to  attend  due  to  speaking  en- 
gagements and  radio  and  television  appear- 
ances in  connection  with  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance  In  Philadelphia,  a 
message  from  him  was  read  by  Mr.  Miller. 
Dr.  Dobrlansky  extended  best  wishes  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, its  new  honorary  chairman,  Mr. 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  himself.  He  said  that  attendance  at 
the  breakfast  was  in  itself  symbolic  of  the 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  a  basic  interest  In  their  freedom 
and  our  own  national  security.  Further, 
that  Moscow,  Pelping,  and  the  totalitarian 
Red  satraps  fear  and  oppose  the  continuous 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
Moscow  has  even  suggested  its  elimination, 
in  its  interest  of  deceptive  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. Captive  Nations  Week,  the  message 
continued,  is  a  fixed  moral  symbol  of  all  the 
captive  nations;  it  is  a  national  forum  for 
us  to  explain  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  captive  nations  to 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world;  it  is  an  edu- 
cational medium  by  which  many  circulating 
myths  concerning  communism,  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  the  Red  empire  can  be  readily  exploded. 
All  of  these  functions  and  values  lend  them- 
selves to  obstruct  the  cold  war  activities  of 
our  enemies,  and  they  seek  to  abolish  them. 


Another  congratulatory  message  received 
and  read  by  Mr.  Miller  was  from  Prof.  Dr. 
Xh.  Oberlander,  member  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Parliament.  Dr.  Oberlander  stated 
that  the  German  Government  was  united 
with  the  captive  peoples  in  their  struggle 
for  national  independence  and  human  free- 
dom and  that  he  himself  submitted  to  the 
German  Parliament,  a  resolution  similar  to 
our  own  Captive  Nations  Resolution,  sub- 
stantiating the  realization  of  the  goal  of 
freedom-loving  people  the  world  over. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Orlando  Cuervo. 
Dr.  Cuervo  was  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  tlie  cabinet  of  Fidel  Castro 
until  he  fled  to  the  Colombian  Embassy  and 
ultimately  to  the  United  States.  A  veteran 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  he  was  captured 
and  was  a  Castro  prisoner  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines  until  his  release.  In  a  brief  but  polgn- 
a.u  speech.  Dr.  Cuervo  emphasized  that 
tlie  people  of  Cuba  wanted  a  political  and 
not  a  social  revolution;  that  although  they 
have  been  deceived,  the  Cuban  people  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  but  they  need  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  all  free  nations. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Honorable  Dr. 
Taroslav  Stetzko.    On  behalf  of  the  Central 
Committee   of   the   Anti-Bolshevlk   Bloc    of 
Nitlons   (ABN),  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
himself  personally,  Dr.  Stetzko  expressed  his 
.appreciation  in  being  able  to  participate  In 
tiio  Captive  Nations  Week  commemoration. 
He  felt,   he  said,  that  the   passage  of  the 
captive  nations  resolution  was  an  important 
seep  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment   in    recognizing    and    supporting    the 
freedom-aspirations  of  the  captive  peoples. 
In  his  opinion,  the  U.S.  Congress  was  the 
central  body  that  best  expressed  the  moral 
principles  and  sentiments  of  the  American 
people.     He  further  stated  that  the  estab- 
lishment of   a   Freedom   Academy  and   the 
creation  of  a  Special   House  Committee  on 
C;aptive   Nations  could   have  great   Impetus 
on  the  subjugated  peoples  in  their  hope  for 
national  Independence.    He  indicated  that  a 
strong  policy  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  should 
be  continued  and  supported.    This  same  pol- 
icy, he  felt,  should  also  be  adopted  for  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  China  and  Cuba,  as  support- 
ing   proof    of    an    Intense    movement    for 
liberation  of  the  captive  and  satellite  coun- 
tries.     Lest   past   mistakes   be   repeated,    a 
common  alliance  of  Western  nations  toward 
the  dismemberment  of  a  governmental  sys- 
tem   which    advocates    colonialism,    would 
inspire  an  aura  of  hope  in  the  captive  nations 
in    their    struggle    to    regain    freedom    and 
national  independence.     Given  an  opportu- 
nity, he  felt  that  cooperation  could  well  be 
had  from  the  captive  peoples  in  their  desire 
to    destroy    their    Communist    rulers    from 
within.    He  cited  as  an  example  the  sustained 
fight    of    the    Ukrainian     Insurgent    Army 
(UPA).      Pressure,    both    from    within    the 
Communist  empire  on  the  part  of  the  captive 
people   themselves,    and   pressure    from   the 
free  world  upon  the  Communist  rulers,  could 
act  as  a  strong  deterrent,  and  could  greatly 
undermine  and  control  their  determination 
to  rule  with  absolute  power.    On  direct  orders 
from    (Alexander)    Shelepln,  Deputy   Prime 
Minister  and  chief  of  the  KGB,  two  leaders 
of  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
(GUN),  Stepan  Bandera  and  Dr.  Lev  Rebet, 
were   murdered.     This,   he  intimated,  were 
examples  of  what  that  type  of  absolute  power 
was  capable  of  carrying  out.    On  the  subject 
01  the  youth  of  these  subjugated  countries, 
Dr.   Stetzko  did   not  agree  that   they  have 
become  sovietized.     He  felt  that  youth  has 
shown  Its  national  feelings  courageously  and 
fearlessly,   especially   In   prose    and    poetry, 
citing  as  an  example  the  yoimg  Ukrainian 
poet  Symonenko.    Dr.  Stetzko  concluded  his 
talk  by  emphasizing  that  appeasement  and 
containment  were  not  the  solution  of  the 
Russian  threat.    TheWafit,  he  said,  must  be 
fearless  in  its  policy  and  actions,  for  herein 
lies  its  strength. 


Dr.  Stetzko  was  followed  by  the  Hon.  Pham 
Khac  Rau.     I>r.  Rau  stated  that  although 
there  are  people  who  deceive  themselves  as 
well  as  others  about  the  true  natvu-e  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  enemy  which  the  Viet- 
namese face  is  the  same  enemy  which  is 
faced  by  the  East  European  nations  and  the 
free  world.     He  pointed  out  that  the  Viet- 
namese affair  Is  an  international  affair,  and 
that  all  free  nations  face  the  same  common 
danger.     He   stressed   the  penalty  the  free 
world   faced   if   American   troops   withdraw 
from  Vietnam;  that  in  calling  upon  friends 
In  the  free  world,  the  Vietnamese  are  doing 
so  to  avoid  a  defeat  which  would  surely  and 
irrevocably  bring  about  the  loss  of  all  of 
southeast   Asia    to   the    Communist   horde. 
With  such  a  strategic  loss,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  would  not  hold  out  for  long.     If 
the  free  nations  were  to  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen,   the   price   for   the   defense   of   liberty 
could  be  much  costlier.     He  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  American  Government  for 
its  effort  and  assistance  in  the  Vietnamese 
war.    He  felt  much  could  be  gained  if  pub- 
lic opinion  would  support  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's   efforts    In    interpreting   the   wax 
and  the  necessity  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 
He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  military  leaders  in  Saigon,  was 
not  a  desperate,  but  rather  a  very  realistic 
move  In  r'esjjonse  to  the  profound  wishes  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  be  unified  under 
a  free  regime.    Neither  withdrawal  nor  nego- 
tiation is  the  answer  because  freedom  cannot 
be  negotiated.    Sheer  commonsense  and  the 
Vietnam  lesson,  he  concluded,  have  taught 
us  that  in  this  kind  of  war,  it  costs  less  to 
take  the  initiative  than  to  receive  the  blow 
on  the  defensive. 

All  three  speakers  exhibited  a  keen  aware- 
ness, moving  force  and  fluency  in  their  man- 
ner of  presentation.  Although  distinctly 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  captive  na- 
tions they  represented,  by  no  means  did  they 
limit  this  concern  to  their  own  areas.  The 
vmfortunate  circumstances  which  today  en- 
gulf their  countries  can  only  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  swiftness  with  which  an  ag- 
gressive force  acts  when  man's  limited  power 
becomes  tinged  with  lust. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  breakfast  was 
closed  with  the  benediction  offered  by  Rev. 
Theodore  J.  Danuslar. 

Vera  A.  Do  whan. 


National    Captive    Nations    Committee 
Message 


In  behalf  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  Its  new  honorary  chairman,  Mr. 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  myself,  I  extend  our  heartiest  greetings 
to  all  of  you  on  this  Washington,  D.C,  ob- 
servance of  the  Seventh  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Your  attendance  at  this  breakfast  to- 
day Is  In  Itself  a  fitting  measure  of  your 
solid  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  captive 
nations  and  In  the  basic  Interests  of  their 
freedom  and  our  national  security. 

As  all  of  you  well  know.  Moscow,  Pelping, 
and  the  totalitarian  Red  satraps  have  since 
1959  vehemently  opposed  and  castigated  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  Two  years  ago  Moscow 
even  suggested  that  the  week  be  eliminated 
in  their  interest  of  deceptive  peaceful  co- 
existence. The  concrete  evidence  over  these 
past  6  years  is  simply  overwhelming  with 
regard  to  the  fear  of  the  Red  totalltarians 
toward  the  week  and  its  implications. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  many  things  in 
one.  It  is  a  fixed  moral  symbol  of  our  deter- 
mination to  work  for  the  liberation  and  free- 
dom of  all  the  captive  nations;  It  Is  a  na- 
tional forum  for  us  to  explain  to  our  fellow 
citizens  the  immense  strategic  importance  of 
the  captive  nations  to  our  Nation  and  the 
free  world;  it  is  an  educational  medium  by 
which  many  circulating  myths  concerning 
communism,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Red  em- 
pire can  be  readily  exploded.    All  these  func- 


tions and  values  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
obstruct  the  cold  war  activities  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  they  seek  to  abolish  them. 

The  prime  themes  of  this  week  have  been 
given  nationwide  publicity  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  You  know  them 
well.  We  Intend  to  carry  them  forth  well 
beyond  the  1965  week;  Indeed  to  the  1966 
week  on  a  year-round  basis.  We  urge  your 
committee  to  do  the  same,  along  with  all  the 
others  throughout  the  country.  The  times 
demand  it,  the  sworn  enemy  challenges  us 
to  it,  and  we  cannot  but  respond  accordingly. 

With  you  in  a  persistent  and  unwavering 
fight  toward  victory. 
Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 

Chairman. 

\  

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Pham  Khac 
Rau,  Former  Charg4  d'affaires  op  the 
South  Vietnamese  Embassy,  Before  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Breakfast,  Hotel 
Sheraton-Park,  Washington,  D.C,  July 
17,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  assembly, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  thank 
you  for  having  associated  me  with  this  un- 
dertaking of  your  dlBtlnguished  assembly. 
In  doing  this,  you  thus  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  the  peoples  in  the  eastern  Euro- 
pean nations  and  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  facing  the  same  enemy  and  are  fighting 
the  same  battle,  only  on  different  fronts. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted by  some  people  who  want  to  deceive 
themselves  and  others  about  the  true  nature 
of  the  war  now  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

Here,  in  America,  some  want  to  think  of 
it  as  a  purely  Internal  Vietnamese  affair, 
that  should  be  settled  between  Vietnamese. 
They  would  say  that  this  is  not  American 
business,  that  Americans  should  not  get  In- 
volved in  the  first  place;  now  that  the  war 
has  dragged  on  for  so  long,  it  must  end  by 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  no  Vietnamese,  from  north 
to  south,  wants  this  war;  we  wish  to  have 
peace  and  we  would  want  all  foreign  troops 
to  leave  our  land.  It  is  unfortunate  that, 
because  of  its  strategic  location,  Vietnam  has 
found  itself  at  the  frontline  of  the  battle 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Imperialistic 
Communist  forces. 

The  young  Vietnamese  boys  who  died  by 
thousands  every  week  now  did  so,  not  only 
to  save  Vietnam  from  the  external  Commu- 
nist aggression,  but  also  to  protect  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  free  world;  they  died 
so  that  others  could  enjoy  their  liberties. 
And  If  after  20  years  of  struggle  they  still 
fight,  that  was  because  they  know  they  fight 
for  a  good  cause. 

That  is  why  we  think  we  have  every  right 
to  call  on  our  friends  in  the  free  world  to 
share  the  burden  with  us.  We  do  not  beg 
for  help;  we  claim  for  justice  and  equality, 
in  facing  the  common  danger. 

As  prime  victim  of  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion, we  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attack. 

Oiu-  friends  much  know  that  our  defeat 
will  surely  and  irrevocably  bring  about  the 
loss  of  all  of  southeast  Asia  to  the  Com- 
munist horde.  After  that,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  would  not  hold  out  very  long. 
Could  the  U.S.A.  then  feel  secure  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  and  implacable  enemy. 
They  wrill  find,  perhapys  too  late,  that  it  will 
be  more  costly  to  defend  their  liberty  then. 
The  American  Government  has  made  com- 
mendable efforts  to  explain  the  true  nature 
of  this  war  to  Its  people;  they  also  have  been 
increasing  their  contribution  to  the  Viet- 
namese battle. 

In  spite  of  that  we  feel  that  more  could 
be  done :  The  public  opinion  should  be  mobi- 
lized to  support  the  Government's  efforts;  be- 
cause some  people  here  think  they  have  the 
right  and  the  wisdom  to  question  and  to 
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antagonize  the  policy  of  their  Government 
the  Communists  have  been  misled  Into 
thinking  that  they  would  win  the  war  as 
the  American  troops  will  have  to  withdraw 
under  pressure  at  home.  As  long  as  the 
Communists  are  allowed  to  persist  in  this  be- 
lief, the  war  will  continue. 

The  homefront  should  offer  no  encour- 
agement to  the  aggressors.  No  withdrawal 
and  no  negotiation  either,  because  our  free- 
dom cannot  be  negotiated.  Perhaps  we 
should  do  more  than  Just  show  our  de- 
termination to  contain  the  aggressors.  It  Is 
time  to  adopt  a  more  positive  policy,  to  take 
the  offensive,  to  destroy  the  evil  at  Its  source 
and  to  liberate  the  peoples  now  under  the 
Communist  yoke.  Sheer  commonsense  and 
the  Vietnam  lesson  have  taught  us  that  In 
this  kind  of  war,  it  costs  less  to  take  the 
Initiative  than  to  receive  the  blow  on  the 
defensive. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  call  for  the  libera- 
tion of  our  own  people  In  North  Vietnam  by 
the  military  leaders  In  Saigon  Is  not  a 
desperate  but  a  very  realistic  move.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  profound  wishes  of  the  Viet- 
namese to  be  unified  under  a  free  regime. 

If  the  domino  theory  Is  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  so.  our  victory  in  Vietnam  will 
have  its  echo  all  around  the  world;  and  not 
only  the  Vietnamese  people  will  recover  their 
freedom,  but  the  day  will  not  be  far  when 
the  peoples  in  other  Communist  countries 
would  rise  and  liberate  themselves  from 
their  masters,  thxis  opening  a  new  era  full 
of  promise. 

Outlook  for  the  Captive  Nations 

(Speech    by    Donald    L.    Miller,    executive 
director.   National   Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee  at   the   captive  nations  breakfast. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  17,  1965) 
The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
is  guided  by  several  well-proved  principles. 
The  first  is  this:  A  concept  or  Idea  held  down 
by   force  will   reassert   Itself  when  the  op- 
pressive force  is  weakened. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  principle 
as  regards  the  national  feelings  of  now  cap- 
tive peoples.    For  example: 

When  Russian  imperial  power  was  broken 
In  1917.  nations  such  as  Ukraine,  the  Baltic 
States  and  others,  immediately  declared  their 
Independence  from  Moscow. 

In  the  course  of  time  all  were  reconquered 
by  Communists,  and  other  countries  Includ- 
ing Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many, and  Bulgaria  were  overrun.  But  when 
Communist  repression  was  relaxed  following 
the  death  of  Stalin  the  people  of  Hungary 
and  Poland  In  1956  Immediately  moved  to 
break  the  Russian  yoke  and  establish  Inde- 
pendence once  again. 

On  the  Chinese  mainland,  when  Mao  Tse- 
tung  falsely  and  deceptively  relaxed  his  op- 
pression of  mainland  Chinese  during  the 
"Let  a  Thousand  Flowers  Bloom"  period, 
thousands  of  Chinese  spoke  out  against  the 
Communist  tyranny. 

While  these  expressions  of  opposition  to 
communism  failed  In  their  ultimate  piu-pose 
of  regaining  lost  freedom,  yet  they  succeeded 
In  letting  the  world  know  that  the  national 
spirit  for  Independence  and  the  Individual 
spirit  for  personal  liberty  lives  on  to  rise 
again. 

A  second  principle  Is  this:  The  national 
spirit  of  a  people — whether  Hungarian, 
Polish,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Estonian, 
Chinese  or  Cuban — Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  personality  of  these  respective  peoples. 
National  spirit  is  made  up  of  history,  tra- 
dition, custom,  religion,  a  feeling  of  common 
destiny,  and  a  style  of  living.  People  will 
strive  to  preserve  their  national  Identity  Just 
as  they  struggle  to  preserve  their  Individual 
personality. 

This  Is  a  powerful  human  force.  It  can- 
not be  snuffed  out  by  a  tyrant — as  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  do.  As  you  know,  a 
prime  goal  set  forth  by  Marx  in  the  "Com- 


munist Manifesto"  is  to  destroy  nationality. 
In  their  conquest  period,  especially  In  wars 
of  so-called  liberation.  Communists  exploit 
national  feelings,  but  once  In  power  they 
strive  by  all  means  to  liquidate  it. 

Nonetheless,  the  national  spirit  of  people 
In  the  captive  nations  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. It  win  rise  again  and  again.  No 
force  on  earth  can  prevent  It. 

We  who  are  here  today  are  proud  of  the 
peoples  from  which  we  have  sprung.  I  am 
proud  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  though 
my  forebearers  came  to  this  land  in  the 
early  1700's  and  fought  In  the  American 
Revolution  and  In  every  battle  for  freedom 
In  which  our  country  ever  has  been  involved. 
Just  so,  you  are  Justly  proud  of  the  peoples 
from  which  you  have  sprung. 

Pride  In  oneself  and  in  one's  own  people 
coupled  with  due  respect  for  the  right,  the 
Identity,  and  the  dignity  cf  all  others  Is  the 
essentia)  spirit  which  has  made  our  multi- 
national nation  of  America  great  and  Ameri- 
cans free. 

The  third  principle  Is  this:  The  freedom 
aspirations  and  freedom  struggle  of  captive 
peoples  Inside  the  Communist  empire  exerts 
pressure  upon  Communist  rulers  to  relax 
their  tjTanny.  Its  constant  working  Inside 
the  empire  acts  to  deter  Communist  rulers 
from  launching  any  major  aggression  against 
us. 

On  the  other  hand,  constant  pressxire  ex- 
erted by  ourselves  and  others  upon  the  Com- 
munist rulers  from  outside  the  empire — 
whether  moral,  economic,  diplomatic,  psycho- 
logical, or  where  necessary,  military — also  acts 
to  weaken  Communists'  ability  to  exercise 
their  desire  to  rule  with  absolute  t3n:anny. 

These  two  forces,  one  inside  and  one  out- 
side, are  giant  millstones  between  which 
Communist  rule  can  be  ground  to  dust  which 
then  can  be  swept  into  the  ash  can  of  his- 
tory. As  we  proceed  seeking  more  personal 
liberty  for  captive  peoples  day  after  day  by 
these  means,  we  advance  toward  the  day 
when  all  captive  peoples  will  again  be  free. 

During  the  coming  week— Captive  Nations 
Week — we  In  this  room  and  thousands  of 
others  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Miami,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  elsewhere  will  proclaim  these 
truths. 

Above  all,  we  will  be  telling  our  kin  and 
our  friends  In  the  Communist  empire  that 
we  are  thinking  about  them  and  are  working 
earnestly  in  behalf  of  their  freedom.  We  are 
telling  them  that  we  are  allied  In  a  com- 
mon struggle  for  national  Independence,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  human  dignity. 

We  know  that  history  and  the  true  de- 
sires of  mankind  are  on  our  side.  Despite 
temporary  setbacks,  we  know  that  eventually 
we  will  win. 


achieve  the  human  freedom  and  national 
Independence  for  the  peoples  subjugated  by 
godless  bolshevlsm. 

Prof.  Dr.  Th.  Oberlandeh. 


Text  of  Message  From  Phof.  Dr.  Th.  Ober- 

LANDER,   Member   of   Parliament,   Federal 

Republic  of  Germany 
Captive  Nations  Committee, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  am  sending  my  warmest  greetings  to  you 
on  the  celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

As  a  proof  of  our  solidarity  in  the  struggle 
of  the  subjugated  peoples  against  bolshe- 
vlsm, I  submitted  not  so  long  ago  In  our 
Parliament  an  Interpolation  In  the  sense  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  resolution  on  the  captive 
nations.  The  great  part  of  oiu-  nation  Is  op- 
pressed by  Communist  dictatorship  too. 

Our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  responded 
that  our  Government  feels  the  closest  con- 
nection with  all  people  who  are  striving  for 
national  Independence  and  for  human  free- 
dom. The  German  Government  demands  the 
right  to  freedom,  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence  not  only  for  the  German 
people,  but  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  Is  seeking  to  realize  this. 

I  strongly  believe  that  only  with  a  united 
front  of  all  freedom-loving  people  can  we 


(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Halrenlk  Weekly, 

Aug.  5,  1965] 

Press  Reprints  Joint  Statement  of  Captive 

Nations  Representatives 

(The  following  joint  statement  signed  by 
representatives  of  ethnic  groups  composing 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
July  24.  The  MCCN  recently  collaborated  in 
sponsoring  the  major  Captive  Nations  Week 
motorcade  held  Wednesday,  July  21,  through 
the  streets  of  Boston.) 

captive  nations  week 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Americans  apparently  are  little  aware  that 
the  staggering  total  of  810  million  people 
suffer  the  humility  and  degradation  of  slav- 
ery under  communism,  that  in  fact  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  greatest  colonial  empire  man 
has  ever  known. 

In  order  to  acquaint  our  people  with  this 
somber  and  significant  fact,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy,  and  motivated  by  a  Public  Law 
passed  by  Congress  In  1959,  has  proclaimed 
July  18-24  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the 
United  States  as  a  measure  of  assurance  to 
the  once  free  nations  of  the  captive  world 
that  America  still  aspires  to  the  day  when 
those  peoples,  now  In  bondage,  will  join  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  In  demo- 
cratic self-sovereignty. 

We  respectfully  ask,  through  your  es- 
teemed news  organ,  that  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts pause  with  us  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  pay  silent  homage  to  the  cour- 
age of  those  people  who  are  In  fact  the 
vanguard  of  freedom  in  the  darkness  of  a 
tyrannized  world,  so  that  mankind  may  con- 
firm that  the  American  beacon  of  liberty, 
which  was  first  illumined  In  Massachusetts, 
still  shows  In  all  Its  brilliance. 

Let  us  on  the  occasion  remember  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia. 
White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Germany. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan. Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba, 
and  other  subjugated  nations. 

Massachusetts  Committee  for  Captive  Na- 
tions: Alex  Dano,  Hungarian  Society  of  Bos- 
ton; Josef  Mlotmroz.  Polish  Freedom  Fight- 
ers, Inc.;  Orest  Szczudluk,  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  Boston 
Chapter;  James  H.  Tashjian,  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Independence  of  Armenia: 
Ludvigs  Reiters,  American  Latvian  National 
League  of  Boston;  John  J.  Grigalus,  Esq , 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Boston. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Halrenlk  Weekly. 

August  5,  1965] 

New  Hampshire  House  OK's  Captives 

RESOLtmON 

Concord,  N.H.,  July  1. — The  New  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives  today  adopteri 
on  a  viva  voce  vote  a  resolution  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  submitted  by  State  Repre- 
sentatives Maloomlan  ( Somersworth )  and 
Cole  (Swanzey).    The  resolution  reads: 

"Whereas  In  1959  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  voted  to  proclaim  July  18  to  July  24 
of  that  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  to 
authorize  the  President  to  set  apart  a  day  in 
July  In  each  year  to  be  known  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Day,  and 

"Whereas  many  captive  nations  have  fallen 
to  the  hand  of  communism  and  until  they 
have  been  freed  from  the  bonds  of  tyranny 
we  shall  celebrate  this  day;  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  in 


general  court  convened,  do  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  as  opposed  to  oppression  and  to 
the  furtherance  of  helping  all  such  captive 
nations  until  they  have  regained  their  free- 
dom." 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Halrenlk  Weekly, 

Aug.   5,    1965] 
LOWELL   Paper   Attacks   Captive   Nations 

Week 
Lowell,  Mass.,  July  23. — Today's  Issue  of 
the  Lowell  Sun,  a  newspaper  catering  to  the 
public  of  this  northern  Massachusetts  com- 
munity, broke  out  with  an  editorial  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  which  has  shocked  Its 
thousands  of  readers. 

The  newspaper,  In  a  statement  imtyplcal 
of  American  press  reaction  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  recent  proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  United  States, 
blasted  the  event  as  an  occasion  seized  upon 
by  politicians  to  make  political  hay  In  terms 
of  possible  voting  advantages. 

Readers  of  the  paper  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Sun's  attack  on  the  eminently  American 
institution  of  Captive  Nations  Week  had  come 
at  a  most  unpropitlous  moment. 

They  have  pointed  out  to  the  editors  of 
the  Sun  that  the  inconsistent  outburst 
against  liberation  came  at  a  time  when  the 
President  had  ordered  all  possible  military 
support  of  the  struggle  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  prevent  their  nation  from 
Joining  Armenia,  Ukraine,  Poland,  Latvia, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Azer- 
baijan, White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Cuba  and  other  nations  as  captives  of  com- 
munism. 

They  pointed  out  too  that  it  conflicted 
head  on  with  recent  statements  by  President 
Johnson,  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  that  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can mission  to  encourage  and  champion  free- 
dom In  all  corners  of  the  world. 

Readers  also  expressed  shock  at  the  cavalier 
ability  of  the  Sun  to  subscribe  to  the  perma- 
nent enslavement  of  810  million  people  of 
25  nations,  the  captive  world,  by  Soviet  and 
Chinese  communism. 

Captive  Nations  leaders  In  Boston  joined 
Sun  readers  In  expressing  shock  at  the  edi- 
torial obfuscatlon  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper. 

They  expressed  opinions  that  the  editorial 
writer  had  demonstrated  nothing  more  than 
an  Impetuous  misunderstanding  not  only 
of  the  mechanics  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
but  also  its  purpose. 

As  an  example,  they  said  that  the  news- 
paper's charge  that  "The  Congressional 
Record  is  replete  with  cllche-ftlled  state- 
ments by  Senators,  Congressmen,  Governors, 
and  mayors  about  the  need  to  liberate  the 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  was  sim- 
ply not  true. 

The  plethora  of  statements  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  recent  Issues  of  the  Record, 
they  said,  rather  reflect  the  desire  to  "re- 
mind the  world  that  America  had  not  for- 
gotten abovit  the  people  of  the  Iron  Curtain," 
a  statement  used  by  the  newspaper  in  ex- 
tolling the  original  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation  of  President  Eisenhower,  In 
1959,  which,  however,  the  newspaper  found 
to  have  now  been  misused  In  such  a  way  as 
to  "overdo  a  good  thing"  by  Introducing 
"political  considerations." 

A  study  of  the  Record,  they  said,  brings  to 
light  that  not  a  single  American  figure  re- 
corded therein  proposed  the  "liberation"  as 
such  of  the  captive  world.  What  they  pro- 
posed was  that  the  American  public  Join 
with  the  President  In  remembering  the  hero- 
ism of  the  peoples  captivated  by  communism 
so  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence might  continue  to  glow  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  newspaper  also  resurrected  the  old 
cliche  that:  "To  keep  shouting  that  we  will 


'roll  back'  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  to  fan  false 
and  dangerous  hopes  of  a  promise  everyone 
knows  we  cannot  fulfill.  Remember  the 
tragic  Hungarian  revolution." 

The  charge  has  been  amply  refuted.  Cap- 
tive Nations  activities  In  the  United  States 
do  not  "fan  false  and  dangerous  hopes" 
among  the  enslaved  peoples.  They  merely 
sustain  the  will  to  be  free  of  these  people, 
tell  them  that  the  world's  greatest  nation  la 
cognizant  to  their  plight,  and  continues 
sympathetic  to  their  aspirations. 

As  many  Congressmen  have  stated,  the 
captive  nations  are  the  "Achilles  heel"  of 
the  Communist  dominated  world.  What 
Vietnam  Is  now  suffering  has  been  suffered 
by  25  nations  In  the  past. 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Halrenlk  Weekly, 
Aug.  5,  1965] 
The  Assassin  of  Liberty 
In  an  age  when  national  liberation  of  peo- 
ples is  the  supreme  issue,  the  addition  of 
every  free  national  state  Is  a  contribution  to 
the  cause   of  universal   liberty.     And   con- 
versely, the  destruction  of  every  free  demo- 
cratic national  state  Is  a  loss  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

There  Is.  however,  one  political  Ingredient 
which  makes  a  vast  difference  In  the  final 
makeup  of  this  balance  sheet.  And  that  Is, 
the  qualification  of  a  nation  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

There  Is,  for  Instance,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  doubt  In  some  minds,  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  liberation  of  a  host  of  Afro-Asian 
nationalities.  Is  this  an  asset  or  an  Impedi- 
ment to  the  cause  of  universal  freedom? 
The  promiscuous  proliferation  of  a  host  of 
backward  peoples  who  have  won  their  Inde- 
pendence but  who  are  111  prepared  for  na- 
tional independence,  for  Instance,  no  matter 
how  vociferously  hailed  by  romanticists,  may 
be  simply  tolerated  and  endured  indefinitely 
in  the  hope  of  eventual  maturity.  But  the 
destruction  of  the  Independence  of  such  his- 
torically mature  states  as  Armenia  and 
Ukraine  must  necessarily  be  considered  as 
criminal. 

The  question  of  the  real  culprit  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Independent  Republic  of 
Armenia  In  1920  has  been  the  subject  of  wide 
speculation  by  students  of  history  but  only 
recently  some  new  revelations  In  connection 
with  the  Turco-Sovlet  hobnobblngs  have 
shed  new  light  on  the  real  culprit. 

Armenian  students  have  known  right 
along  that  It  was  the  Turco-Sovlet  con- 
spiracy which  put  an  end  to  the  Independent 
Republic  of  Armenia  In  1920.  But  the  fact 
of  Soviet  complicity  had  never  been  ade- 
quately studied.  This  criminal  action  was 
one  Item  on  which  the  Soviet  has  kept  a 
meticulous  silence.  The  principal  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Independent  Republic  of 
Armenia  would  still  be  alive  today  were  It 
not  for  the  Soviet  conspiracy.  It  was  the 
Soviet  which  bolstered  the  successor  gov- 
ernment of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  and 
promoted  the  liquidation  of  a  host  of  inde- 
pendent democratic  states  which  were  func- 
tioning normally  and  were  well  on  their  way 
to  political  maturity. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  light  In  a  recent 
radio  and  television  broadcast  of  the  Soviet 
Tass  News  Agency.  While  purporting  the 
role  of  the  Soviet  as  "a  bulwark  for  national 
liberation  struggle"  the  broadcast  said  spe- 
cifically:  "The  Soviet  socialist  state  handed 
over  to  the  Turkish  Government  of  Mustafa 
Kemal  10  million  gold  rubles  Just  as  the  fate 
of  the  Turkish  revolution  was  at  stake.  This 
was  done  not  because  our  people  could 
easily  spare  the  money,  but  because  the 
young  Soviet  Russia  understood  that  the 
fate  of  a  national  revolution  was  at  stake 
and  helped  it." 

By  this  damning  admission  the  Soviet,  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  cause  of  Armenia's 


liberation,  a  nation  which  had  won  Its  in- 
dependence by  Its  own  sweat  and  blood, 
turned  around  and  bolstered  a  decadent  and 
discredited  people  who  Ill-deserved  their  In- 
dependence and  destroyed  a  perfectly  well- 
deserved  and  justly  won  Independence,  all  In 
the  fraudulent  name  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  national  liberation. 

It  goes  without  comment  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  took  this  same 
Turkey  to  Its  bosom  and  supported  it  to  the 
tune  of  some  $3  to  $4  billion,  all  in  the 
hope  that  the  murderer  nation  of  women 
and  children  had  now  reformed  and  was  a 
reliable  ally  of  the  free  democratic  nations. 

In  two  world  wars  the  Turk  was  a  liability 
to  the  free  world.  In  one  war  he  was  with 
our  enemies  and  was  a  cause  of  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  our  boys.  In  another  war  he 
stood  on  the  fence  until  the  11th  hour  and 
made  up  his  mind  only  when  the  victory  was 
won.  He  profited  from  American  generosity 
to  the  tune  of  billions,  and  now  Is  again 
hobnobbing  with  the  Soviet,  just  as  the  Ar- 
menians had  repeatedly  warned  the  free 
world  would  occur. 

The  free  world  will  yet  learn  that  the  best 
way  to  promote  the  cause  of  peoples  libera- 
tion is  to  support  and  sustain  such  reliable 
peoples  as  the  Armenians,  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  other  Soviet-enslaved  European  peo- 
ples.   

(From  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Tablet,  July  22, 
1965] 
Captive  Nations  Week 
At  the  request  and  the  recommendation 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1959  designated  the  third  week  In 
July,  Captive  Nations  Week.  By  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  the  commemorative  days 
are  being  noted  this  year  July  18-24.  The 
weeklong  observance  is  Intended  to  make 
public  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
over  the  agonizing  plight  of  the  untold  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  men  who  are  forced  to 
live  and  to  suffer  under  Communist  tjrranny 
and  oppression. 

East  Germany.  Eastern  Europe,  Soviet 
Russia,  Red  China.  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam and  Cuba  are  the  world  areas  that  come 
quickest  to  our  mind  at  this  time.  Their 
peoples,  bereft  of  freedom  and  all  else  that 
contributes  to  human  dignity  and  decency, 
must  these  days  especially  be  the  fond  ob- 
jects of  our  prayers. 

The  raucous  protestations  of  Red  S3mi- 
pathlzers  at  home  and  abroad  must  never 
be  allowed  to  distract  us  from  the  tragic 
plight  of  helpless  and  voiceless  nations.  For 
communism  thrives  on  deception  and  du- 
plicity. It  would  have  us  believe  that  things 
go  well  behind  the  Iron  and  the  Bamboo 
Curtains.  It  would  Insist  that  what  does 
go  on  there  Is  no  one  else's  business. 

It  consistently  maintains  that  all  attempts 
to  enlighten  world  opinion  regarding  con- 
ditions In  the  satellite  nations  is  nothing 
more  than  capitalistic  propaganda.  To  cover 
up  its  own  crimes  against  humanity,  It  Im- 
putes the  guilt  of  them  to  others.  It  charges 
us  with  Imperialistic  aggression  In  places  like 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Many  In  this  country  have  let  themselves 
be  deceived,  and  In  their  own  blindness  they 
would  lull  others  Into  a  sense  of  complacency 
and  Indifference  regarding  the  enormity  of 
the  threat  posed  by  communism  to  all  the 
world,  whether  it  be  the  Soviet  or  the  Chi- 
nese brand  of  the  evil. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  an  annual  re- 
minder that  we  must  not  relax  In  our  prayers 
or  In  our  vigilance.  It  Is  not  Just  a  case  of 
protecting  ourselves  from  the  horrible  fate 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  other  nations  and 
other  peoples.  We  must  go  on  working  and 
praying  that  one  day  they  may  be  free  again. 
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[Prom  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Tablet,  July  15. 

1965] 

Ask  Captivb  Nations  Week  Praters  for  "Un- 

reachables" 

Dear  Sir:  Except  for  Divine  Providence 
the  millions  of  captive  peoples  under  com- 
munism have  Indeed  become  the  unreach- 
ables  to  citizens  of  the  free  world. 

"Pray  for  them,"  urges  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Roman  R.  Atklelski  of  Milwaukee,  executive 
director  of  the  League  of  Prayer  for  the  Cap- 
tive Peoples,  In  Issuing  a  call  for  prayers 
during  Captive  Nations  Week  July   18-25. 

"While  we  are  hopelessly  separated  from 
these  captives  by  all  human  yardsticks,  we 
must  not  lose  hope.  What  Is  impossible 
to  man  is  possible  to  God." 

Bishop  Atkielskl  particularly  recommends 
prayers  of  intercession  to  Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupe, patroness  of  the  league.  "We  know 
that  she,  as  the  mother  of  all  America,  will 
accept  tenderly  any  prayer  we  have  for  the 
persecuted." 

Correspondence  from  priests  and  members 
of  the  hierarchy  who  have  experenced  Com- 
munist captivity  express  wholehearted  ap- 
proval of  the  LPCP  spiritual  apostolate. 
Bishop  Atkielskl  adds  that  their  stories  of 
spiritual  privation  should  instill  compassion 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans  who  enjoy  easy 
access  to  their  priests  and  churches. 

A  former  Communist-imprisoned  mission- 
ary wrote:  "In  prison,  with  good  laymen 
whom  I  greatly  admired,  I  was  forced  sev- 
eral times  to  tell  them:  'You  know  I  want 
to  help  you;  I  know  you  want  to  help  me. 
The  kindest  thing  I  can  do.  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  is  not  to  speak  a  word  to 
you  or  show  you  any  notice.'  That's  part 
of  the  suffering  Imposed  on  us,  and  it  Is  ac- 
cepted with  understanding." 

From  a  Jesuit  mlssloner  exiled  from  China: 
"The  thoughtful  Catholics  in  China  will  be 
very  grateful  for  your  prayers  and  masses, 
and  will  strengthen  us  all  by  their  patience 
under  complex  and  painful  burdens.  They 
will  be  thankful  if,  in  addition  to  praying 
for  them,  we  "behave  for  them'  and  use  the 
principles  of  faith  and  charity  in  every  part 
of  our  everyday  life.  But  it  is  the  children 
who  are  In  the  saddest  situation;  they  are 
deprived  of  the  light  and  strength  our  faith 
could  give  them;  are  exposed  to  hearing  re- 
ligion derided  and  calumniated  In  press, 
classroom,  films,  etc.  Parents  can  only  with 
difficulty  teach  them  to  pray." 

Prom  a  priest  who  visited  an  Iron  Cur- 
tain country  in  1964:  "There  is  a  complete 
disorientation  among  these  people  since  the 
Communists  are  very  hard  on  them.  One  of 
these  poor  people  asked  me,  father,  tell  us, 
do  we  still  belong  to  Rome?  They  say  we 
aren't  anymore." 

League  of  Prayer  for  Captive  Peoples. 

Menomonee  Falls.  Wis. 


[Prom  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Tablet. 
July  22.  1965] 

Monthly  Masses  for  Captive  People 
St.   Elizabeth  of  Hungary  Church,  Ozone 
Park,  is  celebrating  monthly  masses  as  part 
of  a  nationwide  crusade  for  prayer  for  those 
suffering  Communist  persecution. 

The  masses  offered  on  the  19th  of  each 
month  are  part  of  a  campaign  conducted  by 
the  League  of  Prayer  for  the  Captive  Peoples 
with  headquarters  in  Menomonee  P?lls.  Wis. 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Roman  R.  Atkielskl,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Is  executive  director. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
July  17,  1965) 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Citt 
Captive  Nations  Week,  which  starts  tomor- 
row by  proclamation  of  President  Johnson, 
will  be  observed  In  churches  and  synagogues 
In  New  York. 

A  solemn  mass  will  be  celebrartwi  tomorrow 
at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 


Rabbi  Ronald  Sobel  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 
5th  Avenue  at  65th  Street,  will  preach  on 
captive  nations  In  his  sermon  next  Saturday 
at  10:30  a.m. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1965) 

Capttv*  Lands  Week  Opens  Wfth  Ceremony 

Near  U.N. 

United  Nations.  N.Y..  July  18. — The  flags  of 
nine  Eastern  European  nations  were  raised  to 
half-staff  today  In  a  ceremony  across  from 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  in  token 
of  the  present  subservience  of  those  nations 
to  Communist  regimes.  The  midday  pro- 
gram Initiated  Captive  European  Nations 
Week,  proclaimed  by  President  Johnson. 

Alb.inla.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia. 
Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania were  represented  through  the  flags 
and  in  the  audience  of  about  150.  The  audi- 
ence included  both  Americans  and  exiles 
from  Eastern  Europe.  Some  of  the  latter 
wore  their  national  costumes. 

The  activities  of  the  week  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations,  organized  and  headed  by  a 
number  of  former  officials  of  the  nine  coun- 
tries. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  Amer- 
ican, July  18,  1965] 
Memo  to  Freemen 

Captive  Nations  Week,  which  begins  today, 
reminds  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
greatest  colonizing  power  on  earth,  with  Red 
China  an  eager  second.  The  African  and 
Asian  nations  which  are  targets  of  aggressive 
colonization  by  the  USSR,  and  Red  China 
should  be  reminded,  too. 

While  many  of  the  nine  Eastern  European 
satellites  are  progressing  toward  economic 
Independence  (I.e.,  Rumania),  they  squirm 
in  political  and  millltary  bondage. 

The  late  Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
hammered  away  at  the  Russian  colonial 
masters  to  release  their  territories  from  that 
bondage.     It  Is  a  distant  hope. 

This  week  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  captive  nations  will  have  free  elections; 
and  millions  of  people  within  those  nations 
are  looking  to  that  day,  too. 

(From   the   New   York    (N.Y.)    Daily   News. 
July  19. 1965] 

It's  Captive  Nations  Week 

Back  In  1959.  Congress  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  designate  the  third  week  in  July  of  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  until  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world  should  be  free. 

President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  had  no 
hesitation  about  pointing  a  flnger.  In  his 
captive  nations  proclamations,  at  Soviet 
Russia  as  the  champion  slaveholder  nation 
of  the  world  and  the  slaveholder  that  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  it  adopted  the  Joint 
resolution. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  discontinued 
the  Elsenhower  practice  of  calling  the  Krem- 
lin what  it  was  (and  is).  He  contented 
himself  with  pious  proclamations  voicing  the 
hope  that  some  day  all  captive  nations  would 
be  liberated. 

President  Johnson  has  now  repeated  the 
Kennedy  procedure.  His  1965  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamation.  Issued  July  2, 
doesn't  carry  the  word  "communism"  or  name 
any  captive  nations,  or  say  what  nation  Is 
holding  others  captive. 

We're  surprised  and  disappointed  that  the 
big  man  from  Texas  should  pussyfoot  in 
this  manner.  We  recall  that  the  late  H.  L. 
Mencken  once  urged  that  all  U.S.  Reds  be 
sent  to  Texas — whose  citizens  would  promptly 
kill  them  to  the  last  scrubby  man  and 
scrofulous  woman. 

Anyway,  the  week  which  began  yesterday  Is 
Captive  Nations  Week;  and  the  big  enemy 
still   Is   Soviet   Russia:    and  demonstrations 


staged  this  week  by  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  and  kindred  organizations 
deserve,  we  believe,  the  cooperation  and  ap- 
plause of  all  patriotic  Americans. 

Looming  back  of  Soviet  Russia  as  a  would- 
be  captor  of  a  lot  of  nations  and  a  would-be 
conqueror   of   all   the    world   is   Red   China. 

Mao  Tze-tung  and  his  colleagues  in  Pelplng 
are  as  bloodthirsty  and  ruthless  as  Gengh'.s 
Khan.  Tamerlane,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible 
ever  were. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 
July  24,  1965] 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  Churches 

(By  Patricia  Smith) 

Captive  Nations  Week,  which  began  last 
Sunday  by  Presidential  proclamation,  had 
special  meaning  for  many  worshipers  in 
foreign  language  churches  throughout  New 
York.  No  official  pronouncement  was  nec- 
essary to  remind  them  of  political  persecu- 
tion. 

These  people,  mainly  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  remember  escape,  displaced  per- 
sons camps,  and  the  problems  they  have  had 
to  face  In  a  new  country. 

Often,  their  priests  and  ministers  share 
these  memories.  Pastor  Rudolf  Kirlvanna 
of  the  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Lexington  Avenue  at  86th  Street. 
fled  his  native  Estonia  in  1944.  Just  2  hours 
before  the  Red  army  marched  into  the  capi- 
tal, Tallin,  where  he  was  a  minister. 

He  found  room  for  himself,  his  wife,  and 
two  children  aboard  a  Dutch  tugboat,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  harbor  by  the  retreat- 
ing Germans.  The  tug  moved  out  with  .i 
German  convoy.  "In  wartime  no  one  can 
go  on  his  own."  explained  Pastor  Klrivanna. 

Once  beyond  the  harbor,  the  tug  feigned 
engine  trouble  and  signaled  the  Germans 
that  it  couldn't  keep  up.  All  aboard  e,'^^- 
caped  to  Sweden,  where  Pastor  Klrivanna 
remained  for  3 '/a  years  until  he  was  called 
to  his  church  in  New  York. 
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[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  June  19,  1963 1 
The  People  Speak:    Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee Writes  About  Anniversary 

Editor,  the  Arizona  Republic: 

In  a  strong  statement  of  protest  the 
Phoenix  Committee  for  the  Captive  Natio  s 
has  called  attention  to  an  announcement  by 
United  Press  International  that  last  week  ^ 
passage  of  West  Berliners  through  the  Berl'.:; 
Wall  to  see  relatives  in  East  Berlin  may  be 
the  last  permitted  by  the  satellite  Communist 
regime. 

They  point  out  that  the  so-called  "Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic"  Is  not.  In  t!.e 
true  sense,  even  a  state,  because  this  crea- 
tion lacks  two  essentials  which  even  today. 
are  considered  Indispensable  for  recognltio:'. 
In  International  law:  it  Is  neither  Interna'. y 
stable  nor  does  It  possess  the  necessary  Inde- 
pendence for  regulating  freely  its  foreign 
relations. 

The  Potsdam  agreement  stipulated  th..*. 
local  government  was  to  be  developed  im- 
mediately In  Germany  in  accordance  wiih 
democratic  principles,  and  elections  were  t  ■ 
be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  The  agreeme:.: 
not  only  dealt  with  Germany  as  a  sintrlf 
economic  unit,  but  it  indicated  that  German-, 
was  ultimately  to  be  restored  as  a  sint^e 
nation. 

Under  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  8. 
proposed  in  1963  by  Representative  Frank  T 
Bow,  June  17  was  set  aside  as  "East  Germany 
Day"  to  commemorate  this  enslavement  of 
East  German  territory  by  Soviet  forces. 

June  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  firs'- 
post  war  crisis  of  blockading  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin In  1948,  as  well  as  of  riots  started  in 
Berlin  in  that  year  on  the  day  on  which 
West  Germany's  currency  reform  was  Intro- 
duced— a  reform  which  sparked  Germany's 
economic  upsurge  and  ended  In  a  sharp  con- 
trast  of   economic   prosperity   for   the   free 


Germany  as  against  the  poverty  of  socialist 
East  Germany. 

By  the  time  the  Western  Allies  entered  Ber- 
lin at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviet 
authorities  had  been  In  sole  charge  for  10 
weeks.  According  to  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  Documents  No.  139, 
part  11.  it  was  a  period  of  looting,  "unre- 
strained debauch."  "rape."  and  disorder. 

In  a  period  In  which  "coexistence"  is  being 
pressed  upon  the  American  people,  the 
Phoenix  Committee  for  the  Captive  Nations 
sought  to  use  the  occasion  of  East  Germany 
Day  to  remind  their  fellow-Phoenicians  of 
the  realities  of  the  record  of  "coexisting  with 
marauders." 

(Prom  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic, 

June  19,  1965] 

Captive  Nations  Club  Invptes  New  Members 

Needed:  Albanians,  Cubans,  Chinese,  Bul- 
garians, Estonians,  and  Latvians. 

A  special  invitation  has  been  extended  to 
these  nationalities  to  attend  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Club  meeting  tomorrow  at  8  p.m.  at 
Luke  Greenway  Post  of  the  American  Legion, 
364  North  Seventh  Avenue.  These  groups 
are  the  only  captive  nations  not  represented 
in  club  membership,  club  officers  said. 


Events  including  dancing,  singing,  and  mu- 
sic by  the  national  groups,  have  been  sched- 
uled. 

The  nonpartisan  committee  was  estab- 
lished 7  years  ago,  nationally,  and  3  years  ago 
in  Arizona.  Purpose  is  to  help  create  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  in  Congress  in  order 
to  free  captive  nations  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  according  to  Shirley  Beckman,  secretary. 


[From  the  Phoenix    (Ariz.)    Republic.  June 

19,  1965) 

Captive  Nations 

The  captive  nations  committee  will  meet 

tonight  at  8  o'clock  In  the  Yellow  Room  of 

the  American  Legion  Luke  Greenway  Post, 

364  North   Seventh   Avenue. 


!From  the  Phoenix    (Ariz.)    Republic,  June 

19,  1965] 

Holy  Hour  To  Be  Held  Tomorrow 

A  holy  hour.  In  observance  of  the  recent 

least  day  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  and 

the  beginning  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  be- 

.  ginning  tomorrow,  will  be  held  by  the  blue 

army  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatlma. 

The  Reverend  Aloyslus  EUacurla.  pastor 
of  Immaculate  Heart  Church,  909  East  Wash- 
ington, will  officiate  at  the  services,  which 
begin  with  mass  at  7  p.m.  tomorrow  at  the 
church. 

The  blue  army  works  with  the  local  cap- 
tive nations  committee  as  religious  branch 
of  the  organization. 

In  line  with  this  the  blue  army  banner 
will  be  displayed  during  the  captive  nations 
rally  at  Encanto  Park  Band  Shell  Tuesday 
at  8  p.m. 

Included  In  the  blue  army  activities  next 
weA  will  be  a  religious  seminar  July  24  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  the  center.  702  East 
Adams  Street,  for  adults  and  students. 

The  program  will  feature  a  film  on  the 
brown  scapular. 


mittee,  said  ethnic  groupw  of  11  nations  will 
perform  native  dances  in  costume  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  rally.  This  is  the  seventh  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week. 


(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic.  June  19. 

1965] 

Captive  Nations  Week  Set 

Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  celebrated  in 
Phoenix  with  a  July  20  program  dedicated  to 
countries  that  are  under  Communist  rule. 

To  be  held  at  Encanto  Park  band  shell, 
the  program  will  include  a  concert  by  the 
Williams  Air  Force  Base  band  and  a  demon- 
stration by  a  Marine  color  squad. 

A  huge  map  will  be  set  up  on  the  band- 
shell  stage  to  illustrate  the  nations  that  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  Communists. 
Dances  of  the  various  nations  will  be  pre- 
sented during  the  evening  program  and  flags 
of  the  nations  will  be  paraded. 

Walter  ChoplwskyJ,  AiResearch  engineer, 
is  chairman   of  the  observance. 


IProm  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  June  19, 

1965] 

Captive  Nations  Rally  Set  Tuesday 

Several  hundred  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  a  rally  sponsored  by  the  Arizona  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Encanto  Park  bandshell. 

Governor  Goddard  has  been  asked  to  read 
the  proclamation  he  signed  June  15  stating 
the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  President  Johnson  also  Issued  a  sim- 
ilar statement  proclaiming  national  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

Senator  John  Conlan.  Republican,  of  Mari- 
copa, has  been  named  the  guest  speaker. 

The  meeting  will  be  attended  by  several 
American  ethnic  groups:  Chinese,  Croatian, 
Czech,  German,  Hungarian,  Lithuanian, 
Polish,  Rumanian,  Serbian,  Slovak,  and 
Ukrainian.  German  student  pilots  from 
Luke  Air  Porce  Base  are  also  scheduled  to 
attend. 


(Prom  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)   Republic.  June 

19, 1965] 
Conlan  Links  United  States  to  Captive 
Nations 
Senator  John  Conlan,  Republican,  of 
Maricopa,  said  last  night  that  this  Nation's 
future  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  200 
million  people  living  in  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Conlan,  speaking  before  several  hundred 
persons  attending  a  Captive  Nations  Rally 
at  Encanto  Park  band  shell,  asserted:  "To 
the  degree  we  encourage  and  support  the  lib- 
eration Into  freedom  of  these  nations,  the 
sooner  will  the  foundations  of  the  Com- 
munist empire  be  shaken  and  shattered.'' 

He  said  the  "geopolitical  foundations  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  rest  on  captive 
nations,  who  detest  and  despise  their  slave- 
masters  *  •  • .  The  most  vulnerable  heart  of 
the  Communist  empire  Is  found  In  the  cap- 
tive nations  who  are  gasping  for  that  fresh, 
sweet  breath  of  air  labeled  freedom  and  self- 
determination." 

Conlan  recalled  that  Congress  in  1959 
passed  a  law  designating  the  third  week  of 
July  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  called  upon 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  yearly 
to  this  effect  "until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

He  also  defended  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
and  decried  the  idea  of  negotiating  In  the 
face  of  Communist  demands  for  "reunifica- 
tion" of  all  of  the  country  on  Communist 
terms. 

"What  can  we  negotiate."  Conlan  said, 
"except  the  ho\ir  and  place  of  our  capitula- 
tion? Those  who  buy  surcease  with  con- 
cessions, shortly  face  a  new  battle  on  more 
difficult  terrain." 

Conlan  declared  that  those  who  "cry  for 
'withdrawal.'  'disengagement.'  and  'negotia- 
tion' •   •   *  mean  'surrender.' " 

"The  day  we  walk  out  of  Vietnam,"  he 
said,  "will  be  the  death  sentence  day  for 
millions  who  have  trusted  us." 


(Prom   the  Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,   July   18, 
1965] 

Representative  Fascell  Will  Speak  on 
Program 

Congressman  Dante  B.  Fascell  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  ceremonies  in  observ- 
ance of  "Captive  Nations  Week"  Sunday 
through  July  25. 

Fascell  will  speak  at  a  public  program  at 
3  p.m..  July  25,  at  Miami  High  School,  Rev. 
John  Paul  Nagy,  general  chairman  of  the 
South  Florida  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
said.  > 

During  thVweek,  representatives  of  various 
ethnic  groups,  whose  homelands  are  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  will  meet  to  give  "renewed 
devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  independence  and  human  lib- 
erty." 

A  special  program  will  be  at  8  p.m.,  July  25, 
which  will  Include  speakers,  entertainment, 
folk  dances,  and  folk  songs  by  participating 
groups. 

The  week  was  proclaimed  July  3  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Participating  groups  Include 
Cubans,  Estanians,  Hungarians,  Ukrainians, 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Polish. 


[From  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)    Republic,  June 

19, 1965] 

Captive  Nations  Week  Planned 

Captive  Nations  Week  July  18  to  24  will  be 
highlighted  in  Arizona  with  a  rally  at  En- 
canto Park  band  shell  at  8  p.m.  July  20. 

Governor  Goddard  and  Phoenix  Mayor 
Graham  will  be  among  the  participants. 
Senator  John  Conlan,  Republican  of  Mari- 
copa, will  deliver  the  keynote  address. 

Walter  ChoplnwskyJ,  executive  director  of 
the  sponsoring  Arizona  Captive  Nations  Com- 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News.  July  15,  1965] 
New  Captive  Nations  Unit  Plans  Day 
The  executive  board  of  the  newly  orga- 
nized South  Florida  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee will  meet  at  the  McAllister  Hotel  to- 
morrow to  plan  community  observances  of 
Captive  Nations  Day. 

The  annual  observance,  set  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation,  will  be  at  8  p.m.  Sunday 
at  a  site  to  be  announced  later. 

Nationals  from  Hungary,  Cuba,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  the  Ukraine  will  participate  in 
the  massing  of  the  colors,  while  the  keynote 
speech  will  be  delivered  by  Lee  Vogel,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  local  chapter. 

Chosen  general  chairman  of  the  chapter 
was  Rev.  John  Paul  Nagy.  pastor  of  the  First 
Hungarian  Church  of  Miami. 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  July  19,  19651 
The  Captive  Nations  Celebrate 

A  Fillip  has  been  added,  locally  and  inter- 
nationally, to  the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week, 
which  began  Sunday. 

In  Mfaml,  a  public  observance  is  being 
planned  b'v  a  committee  led  by  the  Reverend 
John  PaulNagy,  pastor  of  the  First  Hungari- 
an United  Church.  This  will  be  the  first 
such  program  here. 

Globally.  Communists  are  trying  to  build  a 
backfire  against  this  reminder  of  the  way 
they  they  have  enslaved  27  once-free  nations 
In  Europe,  Asia  and  even  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  United  States,  In  Cuba. 

The  backfire  takes  the  form  of  big  celebra- 
tions being  whipped  up  for  Wednesday  in 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  These  three 
little  Baltic  nations  were  occupied  by  Russian 
troops  25  years  ago  this  month,  and  dra- 
gooned Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  people 
are  now  being  called  upon  to  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  their  enslavement. 

This  festival.  In  turn.  Is  an  attempt  to 
smother  the  effect  of  a  resolution  adopted 
June  21  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Congressmen  called  on  President  John- 
son to  "draw  the  attention  of  world  public 
opinion  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
appropriate  international  forums  to  the  dep- 
rivation of  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  of  the  right  to  self-determination." 

The  head  Red  in  Lithuania  objected  to  this 
resolution,  naturally.  He  called  it  an  effort 
to  spoil  "our  happy  holiday"  and  "to  slander 
the  Soviet  regime  in  Lithuania  and  to  portray 
It  as  occupied." 
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So  what  else  Is  new?  The  Miami  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  for  one  thing. 
It  will  be  an  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
programs  across  this  land  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  victims  of  Communist  aggression. 

The  Reds  were  nettled  when  Congress  in 
1959  called  on  Americans  to  observe  the  third 
week  In  July  "each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world."  For  tlie  seventh  time  this  week,  the 
response  will  proclaim  Anaerica's  support  for 
that  goal. 
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fProm  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  July  12,  1965] 
Remember  Captive  Peoples 

Communist  denunciations  of  the  United 
States  for  Interfering  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  too  often  used  to 
divert  world  attention  from  totalitarian  rule 
imposed  on  100  million  East  Europeans  who 
have  been  deprived  of  human  rights  by  the 
Red  bosses. 

This  Is  why  designation  of  the  third  week 
In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  all  Americans  that  unrelenting 
prersure  mu.st  be  maintained  against  the 
growth  of  commimism  thro\ighout  the  world. 
This  is  why  American  soldiers  are  losing  their 
lives  in  Saigon  and  Santo  Domingo  today. 

The  69th  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  issue  an  annual 
proclamation  inviting  this  Nation  to  appro- 
priately observe  1  week  out  of  the  year  xmtil 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Enslavement  of  millions  by  the  Commu- 
nists makes  a  mockery  of  an  idea  about 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  detriment  to  understanding 
between  the  two  major  powers. 


Captive      Nations      Week — South      Florida 
Observance,  July  18  to  25,  1965 

(General  meeting.  Sunday,  July  25,  3  p.m., 

Miami    Senior    High    Scho61    auditorium, 

Miami,  Fla.) 

Honorary  chairman:  Metro  Mayor  Chuck 
Hall. 

General  chairman:  Rev.  John  Paul  Nagy, 
First  Hungarian  United  Church. 

Executive  director:  Lee  Vogel,  WQAM 
radio  commentator. 

public     law     86-90.     S6TH     CONGRESS,     SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION    HI,  JULY    17,    1959 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designation 

Of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive  Na- 

tlons  Week" 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
ground: and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist lmj>erialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;    and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 


national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  East 
Germany.  Bul:?arla,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan. 
North  Vietnam,  and  others:  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  htmian 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence,  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enJojTnent  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  these  conquered  nations  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive:  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of 
the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  is  further  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year 
until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world. 

THE    star-spangled    BANNER 

Oh  say!  Can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early 

llRht, 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed,  at  the  twilight's 

last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro' 

the  perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gal- 
lantly streaming? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing In  air. 
Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was 

still  there. 
Oh,  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave? 

PROGRAM 

"To  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty." — Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.    President    of    the    United    States. 

Opening  exercises:  Conducted  by  the  10th 
district  staff  of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Florida,  under  the  direction  of 
past  commander  Andrew  N.  Bergida,  of 
Miami  Beach  Post  85,  10th  district  service 
officer. 

Massing  of  colors  and  grand  march:  Led 
by  10th  district  staff  color  guard  and  colors 
of  district  posts;  colors  of  the  Royal  Lancers 
with  color  guard:  colors  of  the  captive  na- 
tions with  escorts. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

National  anthem:  Led  by  Barbara  Glads- 
dem,  Miami  Opera  Guild. 

Invocation:  Father  Sevastian  Loncar,  rec- 
tor  of   St.   Michael's   Catholic    Church. 

Introduction   of   flags   of  captive   nations. 

Rifle  drill :  By  Royal  Lancers,  all-girl  team 
sponsored  by  Llndley  De  Garmo  Post  70. 
Coconut   Grove,    Bernard   Serletlc,   director. 


Master  of  ceremonies:  Lee  Vogel,  WQAM 
commentator.  "The  Background  of  Captive 
Nations  Week." 

Greetings:  U.S.  Representative  Claude 
Pepper. 

Selections 

Cuba:  "La  Comparsa  de  Af^orada  Cuba," 
song  and  dance. 

Baltic  countries:  Miss  Meeta  Sepp  singing: 

Lithuania:  "There  Where  the  Flax 
Thatched  Cottage  Is." 

Latvia:    "Orphans'   Song   at   Sunset." 

Estonia:  "Memories  of  Homeland"  duet 
with  Salmi  Vllbas. 

Ukraine:  Sword  dance  by  Ulcralnlaa 
Dancers  of  Miami. 

Hungary:  Poem:  "They've  Walled  Up 
Every  Window." 

Intermission 

A  goodwill  donation  will  be  collected  by 
the  girls  of  the  Royal  Lancers  to  help  defray 
expenses  of  the  South  Florida  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  in  sponsoring  this  observ- 
ance. 

Principal  address:  Congressman  Dante  B, 
Pascell,  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves    Foreign    Affairs    Committee. 

Selections 

Poland :  "Pray  for  Poland"  sung  by  Polish- 
American  Club  chorus. 

Hungary:  "Dance  of  the  Braves"  by  John 
Paul   Nagy,  Jr. 

The  role  of  religion  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  the  captive  nations.  (Greater 
Miami  Council  of  Churches) . 

Benediction:  Rabbinical  Association  of 
Greater  Miami. 

"God  Bless  America." 

"This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a 
permanent  one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful 
means,  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations,"  (John 
F.  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the  United 
States.) 

HONORARY    COMMITTEE   (PARTIAL    LIST) 

Chairman:  Chuck  Hall,  mayor  of  Metro- 
politan Dade  County. 

U.S.  Senator  Spessard  Holland. 

U.S.  Senator  George  A.  Smathers. 

U.S.   Representative   Charles  E.   Bennett. 

U.S.  Representative  William  C.  Cramer. 

U.S.  Representative  Dante  B.  Pascell. 

U.S.  Representative  Don  Puqua. 

U.S.  Representative  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

U.S.  Representative  Edward  J.  Gurney. 

U.S.  Representative  James  A.  Haley. 

U.S.  Representative  A.  Sydney  Herlonc.  Jr. 

U.S.   Representative   Claude   Pepper. 

State  Senator  Robert  M.  Haverfleld,  Jr. 

State   Senator   George   L.   Hollahan,   Jr. 

State  Representative  Murray  H.  Dubbin. 

State  Representative  Mary  Ann  MacKenzle. 

State  Representative  Richard  A.  Pettlgrew. 

State  Representative  Ralph  R.  Poston. 

State  Representative  W.  Thomas  Spencer. 

State  Representative  Lee  Weissenborn. 

South  Florida  Captive  Nations  Committee: 
General  chairman,  Rev.  John  Paul  Nagy, 
pastor,  First  Hungarian  United  Church; 
executive  director.  Lee  Vogel,  WQAM  com- 
mentator; publicity  director.  Tod  Swalm. 
Jarrett  Associates,  Inc. 

sponsoring  organizations 

American  Legion,  10th  district,  Andrew  N. 
Bergida,  district  service  officer. 

Cuban  Revolutionary  Unity,  Dr.  Mario 
Selglle,  Dr.  Miguel  A.  Olba. 

Dade  Youth  Council,  Mike  Rich. 

Estonian-American  Culture  Club.  Eugenia 
Rosenberg,  Meeta  Sepp. 

Hungarian  Center,  Rev.  John  Paul  Nagy, 
Louis  Brewer. 

Latvian  SoclAy.  Nlckolals  Grinlns,  Vitauta 
Purmalls. 

Lithuanian  Council.  Zigmas  Kaulakis,  A. 
D.  Kaulakis. 

Polish-American  Club,  Carl  Kocbanek. 


Ukrainian-American  Club,  Katherlne  Ho- 
dlvsky,  Ted  N.  Maksymowich. 


Release  From  the  Sotrrn  Florida  Captive 
Nations  Committee 

Congressman  Dante  B.  Pascell  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  ceremonies  in  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  be  held  at  Miami 
High  School  auditorium  on  Sunday,  July 
25,  3  to  5  pjn.,  it  was  announced  by  Rev. 
John  Paul  Nagy.  general  chairman  of  the 
South  Florida  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
sponsors  of  the  event. 

This  will  be  the  first  organized  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Florida.  Similar 
observances  are  scheduled  in  Washington, 
DC.  Chicago,  New  York  City.  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 

The  week  of  July  18-25  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  Captive  Nations  Week  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  Mayor  Chuck  Hall  has 
done  likewise  by  urging  the  people  of  Dade 
County  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities  "to  give 
renewed  devotion  to  the  just  aspirations  of 
all  people  for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty." 

The  observance  at  Miami  High  School 
auditorium  will  be  opened  by  a  massing  of 
the  colors,  including  those  of  the  captive 
nations,  conducted  by  a  crack  drill  team  of 
the  10th  district  American  Legion  staff,  with 
Andrew  N.  Bergida,  past  commander  of 
Miami  Beach  Legion  Post  85,  10th  district 
service  officer,  in  charge. 

Lee  Vogel,  WQAM  commentator,  who  is 
executive  director  of  the  South  Florida  com- 
mittee, will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies 
and  deliver  the  keynote  epeech.  Religious 
portions  of  the  program  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Reverend  Nagy,  who  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Hungarian  United  Church. 

Colorful  and  appropriate  entertainment  in 
the  form  of  folk  dances  and  songs  express- 
ing the  longing  for  liberty  will  be  presented 
by  representatives  of  various  ethnic  groups 
that  are  participating  on  the  committee. 
Cochalrmen  for  this  phase  of  the  program 
are  Ted  N.  Maksymowich  and  Katherlne 
Hodivsky,  of  the  Ukrainian-American  Club. 

Other  groups  represented  on  the  commit- 
tee include  Cuban  Revolutionary  Unity, 
Polish-American  Club.  Estonian-American 
Culture  Club,  Hiuigarian  Center,  Independ- 
ent Latvian  Society,  the  Miami  Lithuanian 
Council,  and  the  Dade  Youth  Council. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established  by 
Joint  congressional  resolution  and  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  Public  Law  86-90,  In 
1959  and  has  been  observed  throughout  the 
country  each  year  since  that  time. 


Release   From    South   Florida    Captive 
Nations  Committee 

The  first  permanent  committee  for  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Flor- 
ida has  been  formed  here,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Rev.  John  Paul  Nagy,  pastor  of  the 
First  Hungarian  United  Church  of  Miami. 

Reverend  Nagy  was  elected  general  chair- 
man at  an  organizational  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  ethnic  groups  In  the 
area  whose  homelands  are  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Patriotic  and  civic  organizations 
also  are  participating. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Lee  Vogel,  local 
radio  commentator  (WQAM),  who  was 
elected  executive  director  of  the  South  Flor- 
ida Captive  Nations  Committee.  Vogel  had 
participated  in  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ances at  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Clilcago  prior  to  coming  to  Miami  last  year. 

Up  to  now  there  have  been  no  organized 
observances  of  the  occasion,  which  has  been 
established  by  Congress  and  by  Presidential 
proclamation  as  the  third  week  in  July,  In 
the  Miami  area  or  In  Florida,  except  for 
scattered  references  to  it  in  some  of  the 
churches. 


This  year  a  communltywlde  observance  is 
planned  for  the  week  of  July  18-25,  cul- 
minating in  a  program  to  which  the  general 
public  is  Invited  on  Sunday,  July  25,  8:00 
p.m.,  at  a  place  to  be  announced  later. 
There  will  be  an  outstanding  speaker,  also 
to  be  announced  later,  and  appropriate  en- 
tertainment in  the  form  of  folk  dances  and 
songs  by  representatives  of  the  participating 
ethnic  groups  in  native  costumes. 

Leading  off  the  program  will  be  a  mass- 
ing of  the  colors,  including  those  of  the 
captive  nations,  conducted  by  a  crack  drill 
team  of  the  10th  district  American  Legion 
staff,  with  Andrew  N.  Bergida,  past  com- 
mander of  Miami  Beach  Legion  Post  85,  10th 
district  service  officer,  in  charge. 

Vogel  will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies 
and  deliver  the  keynote  speech.  Representa- 
tives of  the  three  major  faiths  will  give  the 
invocation,  benediction,  and  a  brief  review 
of  the  activities  of  the  churches  in  respect 
to  the  suppression  of  religious  freedom  by 
the  Communists. 

The  observance  will  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  Public  Law  86-90,  passed  by  the  86th 
Congress,  which  declares  that  "It  is  vital  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  conquered 
nations  should  be  steodiastly  kept  alive"  and 
to  manifest  to  them  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  share  their  aspirations  for 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

At  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  South 
Florida  Captive  Nations  Committee,  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  elected  to  plan  and 
supervise  the  observance  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  Reverend  Nagy,  Vogel,  and  Bergida, 
it  is  composed  of  Dr.  Mario  Selglle,  of  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Unity;  Katherlne  Hodivsky 
and  Ted  N.  Maksymowich,  Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican Club;  and  Carl  Kochanek,  Polish- 
American  Club. 

Other  groups  represented  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  Included  the  Estonian-Amer- 
ican Culture  Club,  Hungari.^.n  Center,  Inde- 
pendent Latvian  Society,  the  Miami  Lithu- 
anian Council,  and  the  Dade  Youth  Council. 
Other  interested  groups  will  be  welcomed 
and  should  contact  Reverend  Nagy. 


[From  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin] 

Captive  Nations  Versus  Communist  Wars  of 

Liberation 

For  the  past  6  years  the  United  States 
of  America  has  been  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  a  solemn  observance  dedicated 
to  the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  en- 
slaved by  Russian  Communist  imperialism 
and  colonialism.  This  observance  is  based 
on  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
which  was  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
July  17,  1959,  and  which  upon  the  signature 
of  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  became 
a  law  of  the  land,  specifically,  Public  Law 
86-90. 

This  year  the  week  of  July  18  to  24  will  be 
the  seventh  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the 
United  States.  As  in  the  past  it  will  be  com- 
memorated throughout  the  Nation,  while  in 
Congress  many  U.S.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men will  make  appropriate  statements  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  paying  tribute  to  this 
patriotic  American  manifestation. 

the  meaning  of  the  captive  nations  week 
observances 

The  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  in 
issuing  a  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation, 
stated,  among  other  things: 

"This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations." 

This  catches  the  essence  of  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in 
this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  8&-90  in  1959 


the  captive  nations  movement  has  grown  in 
scope  and  intensity  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  has  also  generated  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  captive  nations  prob- 
lem in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Highly  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  very 
Idea  of  the  captive  nations  observances  ut- 
terly enraged  the  Russian  totalitarians.  It  is 
to  be  recalled  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  Mr.  Khrushchev  threw  tantruma 
and  assailed  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  taking  official  cognizance  of  the 
plight  of  the  enslaved  nations.  The  Soviet 
press  and  rcwilo  were  ordered  to  stage  a  vast 
counteroffensive  charging  that  the  U.S. 
congressional  resolution  was  a  "cover-up"  for 
the  oppression  of  American  Negroes  and  for 
American  "imperialist"  ventures  in  Korea, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  The 
Soviet  campaign  against  the  captive  nations 
concept  has  been  consistent  and  well- 
planned.  Every  year  after  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  observances  are  held  in  the 
United  States  the  Soviet  press  berates  the 
American  President  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Now,  as  a  result,  some  American  pacifists  and 
Soviet  appeasers  openly  point  out  that  one 
substantial  obstacle  to  a  better  Russian- 
American  understanding  is  the  attention 
paid  to  the  captive  nations. 

No  less  a  personage  than  George  P.  Ken- 
nan,  our  former  Ambassador  to  Moscow  and 
perennial  glorifler  of  "Mother  Russia."  has 
been  a  stubborn  enemy  of  the  captive  na- 
tions concept.  He  believes  that  pursuance 
of  the  captive  nations  ideology  would  inevi- 
tably bring  about  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia: 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more  catastrophic 
than  that  the  policy  of  our  Government 
should  be  committed  to  the  breakup  of  the 
traditional  Russian  state.  Remember  that 
nothing  could  be  carried  forward  except  at 
the  cost  of  the  violent  and  total  estrange- 
ment of  the  Russian  people  •  •  •"  (cf.  George 
P.  Kennan,  "On  Dealing  With  the  Commu- 
nist World,"  1964,  p.  13) . 

While  his  heart  bleeds  for  the  Russian 
people,  Mr.  Kennan  remains  totally  oblivious 
to  the  murder  and  persecution  of  Ukrainians, 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  Byelo- 
russians, Georgians,  Armenians,  Cossacks. 
Azerbaijanis,  and  the  people  of  Turkestan,  as 
if  they  were  inhvunan  and  fit  only  to  serve 
as  fertilizer  for  the  beloved  Russian  people. 

Mr.  Kennan  is  not  alone  in  this  callous 
attitude  to  the  captive  nations,  especially 
those  which  are  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Washington  Post,  notorious  for  its  ne- 
farious campaign  against  the  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  monument  in  Washington,  is 
also  a  stanch  defender  of  "Mother  Russia" 
and  its  imperial  conquests.  Last  year  it 
called  for  a  revision  of  our  concept  of  the 
captive  nations,  for  which  it  was  speedily 
complimented  by  Izvestia  of  Moscow  (July 
15,  1964).  Even  such  an  eminent  authority 
on  foreign  affairs  as  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  attacking  Barry  Gold- 
water's  Republican  platform,  saw  Ukraine, 
Byelorussia,  Turkestan,  Georgia,  and  North 
Caucasus  as  mere  parts  of  Russia. 

To  be  noted  Is  that  all  these  critics  and 
opjwnents  of  the  captive  nations  concept 
are  also  among  the  severest  critics  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies  In  Vietnam,  and  are, 
in  fact,  advocates  of  our  surrender  in  Asia. 
While  this  fact  is  of  small  comfort  to  the 
friends  of  the  captive  nations,  it  does  throw 
a  proper  light  on  these  critics,  showing  how 
truly  liberal  they  are. 

united  states  must  accept  the  challenge 
There  can  be  little  doubt  in  any  Amer- 
ican's mind  that  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  simply  reactions  to  the  overall 
Communist  strategy  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation." 

Prom  the  Caribbean  to  southeast  Asia, 
three     Communist     countries — the     Soviet 
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Union,  Communist  China,  and  Communist 
Cuba — are  working  In  unison  to  undermine 
the  existing  societies.  This  Is  not  overt  ag- 
gression, but  an  insidious  one — the  hidden 
and  silent  action  of  termites.  This  strategy 
originated  at  the  22d  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1961. 
At  that  time  a  program  was  conceived  and 
adopted  imder  the  Instigation  of  Niklta  S. 
Khrxishchev,  outlining  Communist  strategy 
for  the  next  20  years.  In  this  program  "anti- 
Imperialist  national  liberation  wars"  were 
officially  approved. 

Thus  far  neither  Breshnev  nor  Kosygln 
has  officially  rejected  this  strategy.  Mao 
Tse-tung  has  long  been  practicing  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  strategy,  while  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba  is  a  nest  of  Communist  sab- 
oteurs poised  for  the  destruction  of  Central 
and  Latin  America. 

The  United  States,  In  accepting  the  Com- 
munist challenge,  must,  in  doing  so,  fully 
understand  the  far-reaching  Implications  of 
the  Communist  strategy.  It  must  also  re- 
inforce Its  attitude  toward  the  captive  na- 
tions Inside  the  Soviet  Russian  empire. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet  totalitarian 
hold  has  relaxed  somewhat  In  the  satellite 
countries,  such  Is  not  the  case  with  the  non- 
Russian  nations  inside  the  U.S.S.R.  Trav- 
elers returning  from  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic 
States  tell  of  an  Increasingly  oppressive  dom- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  Russian  oligarchy 
and  commissars.  Russlflcatlon  Is  the  order 
of  the  day.  and  cultural  genocide  of  these 
people  continues  unabated. 

The  United  States  and  its  true  allies  should 
counteract  the  Communist  wars  of  national 
liberation  with  a  far  more  vigorous  espousal 
of  the  captive  nations  concept. 

The  ImpMartance  of  the  captive  nations  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  at 
large  rests  on  such  considerations  as  the 
Indivisibility  of  the  captive  nations  con- 
cept, the  understanding  that  the  captive 
nations  are  the  perennial  weaknesses  of  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng  and  that  they  afford  un- 
limited opportunities  for  paramilitary,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  warfare  operations 
for  the  United  States  and  Its  allies. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
and  president  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  (NCNC) ,  has  suggested  that 
the  Seventh  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance be  conducted  throughout  the  Nation 
between  July  18-24.  1965.  with  the  follow- 
ing major  themes  emphasized: 

(1)  Pull  support  for  the  Prepldent's  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam;  (2)  a  poltrade  policy,  no 
slipshod  trade  liberalization  with  the  Red 
Empire:  (3)  the  complete  exposure  of  Slno- 
Russlan  Imperlocolonialism  In  the  United 
Nations  and  throughout  the  free  world:  (4) 
creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; (5)  the  establishment  of  a  Free- 
dom Commission  and  Academy,  and  (6)  the 
Issuance  of  a  Captive  Nations  Freedom  Stamp 
Series  (cf.  "Outstanding  U.S.  Myths  on  the 
Captive  Nations."  by  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly,  vol.  XXI,  No.  2,  sum- 
mer 1965) . 

Peace  which  Is  worth  the  name  is  possible 
only  when  all  colonial  peoples,  including 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have 
gained  their  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  Russian  oppression 
and  tyranny. 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  July  4. 
1965] 
Ring  It,  Ring  It,  Ring  It  Again 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain. 
U.S.  Senate) 
Again   the  steeple  of   Independence  Hall 
looms  high  and   a  clanging  bell  rings  out 
to  any  tyrant  who  would  make  men  slaves. 
The  American  Revolution  was  the  most  mo- 
mentous hviman  happening  of  the  past  200 


years.  It  was  still  ringing  when  In  the  life- 
span of  those  now  living  vast  armies  of 
militant  Americans  In  three  liberation  cru- 
sades crossed  land  and  seas  not  to  return 
until  it  was  "Over.  Over  There."  Now  o\ir 
Republic  Is  in  the  thick  of  another  war 
whose  Issue  will  determine  the  fate  of  free- 
dom in  Asia  as  a  slavish  system  like  a  deadly 
octopus  thrusts  out  Its  grasping  tentacles. 
History  is  repeating  Itself  and  once  more 
stalwart  young  warriors,  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  homeland,  are  fighting  and  dying 
so  that  for  millions  under  Par  Eastern  skies 
the  bell  may  ring,  and  not  toll,  for  freedom's 
demise  on  a  continent. 

But  even  as  we  spring  to  the  aid  of  brave 
peoples  whose  freedom  Is  In  Jeopardy,  It  Is 
the  height  of  shameful  inconsistency  to  dis- 
regard the  pitiful  plight  of  once  free  people 
now  bound  by  the  cruel  fetters  of  the  dia- 
bolical conspiracy  which  is  advancing  against 
the  forces  of  the  free  in  every  portion  of  the 
earth.  The  falsely  pious  policy  being  pres- 
ently advocated  even  by  some  duped  Ideal- 
ists, that  It  is  now  necessary  In  the  interest 
of  world  concord  to  accept  the  status  quo. 
Including  the  permanent  captivity  of  once 
proud  people,  is  of  the  same  craven  pattern 
as  the  futile  "peace  in  our  time"  of  Cham- 
berlain when  he  faced  the  demands  of  Hitler 
with  an  umbrella  and  no  sword. 

It  Involves  no  feat  of  courage  to  applaud 
the  ringing  of  our  Liberty  Bell  as  the  calen- 
dar Is  turned  to  the  glorious  fourth  unless 
it  is  rung  defiantly  and  clearly  and  steadily 
In  a  broadcast  heard  in  Lithuania,  and  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia,  and  In  four  times  that 
number  of  lands  now  enslaved.  For  these 
coerced  Inhabitants  the  author  of  liberty 
demands,  "Let  my  people  go."  Unless  our 
bell  means  that.  It  Is  muted  with  Its  Inscrip- 
tion revoked — "Proclaim  liberty  to  all  Ihe 
land."  meaning  all  the  earth.  The  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  celebrate  July  4  In  this 
year  of  our  Lord.  In  this  sweet  land  of 
liberty,  is  not  Just  to  call  the  roll  of  50 
States  over  which  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
waves,  but  to  publish  the  list  of  the  sub- 
jected people  whose  national  flags  are  now 
trailed  in  the  dust  of  alien  regimentation. 
In  our  free  land,  and  reveling  in  it.  within 
the  sound  of  our  Liberty  Bell  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  whose  mother- 
lands are  now  in  chains  but  in  whose  hearts 
there  burns  on  sacred  altars  the  blazing 
candles  of  dauntless  hope  and  determination. 
They  know  full  well  what  ruthless  commu- 
nism has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  the  dear  lands 
of  their  ancestors.  That  record,  so  far  as  the 
Baltic  States  are  concerned,  is  a  chapter  of 
horrors. 

There  la  not  the  slightest  sign  that  the 
inner  troubles  of  this  slave  system  has  al- 
tered their  world  objectives.  It  may  change 
Its  game  but  not  Its  aim.  None  of  Its  prom- 
ises and  agreements  are  worth  any  more  than 
was  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  Soviets  to  Latvia 
In  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Riga  in  which  the 
Kremlin  recognized  the  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  that  nation  forever  and  re- 
nounced all  sovereign  rights.  As  late  as  1932 
they  declared  in  a  pledge  to  the  Balkan 
States,  to  refrain  from  any  act  of  regression 
against  the  territory  or  political  Independ- 
ence of  that  vital  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  with  the  same  cynical  duplicity  that 
since  then  these  same  international  bandits 
have  ravished  the  fair  land  of  the  noble 
Lithuanian  people  and  their  neighbors  in 
the  Baltic  territory.  Our  Congress  has  served 
notice  that  every  year  during  Captive  Nations 
Week  the  Liberty  Bell  will  ring.  That  such 
a  gesture  might  not  be  but  an  ephemeral  sop 
to  the  American  conscience.  It  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  Issue  a  similar 
pronouncement  yearly  "until  such  time  as 
freedcMn  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world."  And  so,  from  under  the  White  Dome 
the  edict  has  gone  forth— Ring  it.  ring  It. 
ring  It  again  and  again. 


To  acquiesce  in  the  crucifixion  of  freedom 
anywhere  is  ultimately  but  to  nail  our  own 
boasted  liberties  on  the  same  cross. 

In  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  free 
world,  stands  now  to  greet  July  4  the  statue 
of  Taris  Shevchenko,  the  Ukrainian  patriot. 
FYom  the  captivity  of  his  own  people  In  their 
Soviet  prison,  he  cries  out  for  all  captive 
people — 

"Ah!  you  miserable  and  cursed  crew. 

When  win  you  breathe  your  last? 

When  shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington 

To  promulgate  his  new  and  righteous  law?" 

The  erection  of  this  latest  salute  to  captive 

nations  is  saying  to  all  Americans   on  this 

latest  July  4:  Ring  It,  ring  it.  ring  it  again. 


The  Blue  Army  of  Ouh  Ladt  of  Patima 
Salxjtes  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  18- 
24 

The  Blue  Army  of  Our  Lady  of  Patima  is 
an  international  organization  and  movement 
formed  to  spread  Information  on  the  appear- 
ances of  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  three  shep- 
herd children  in  Patima.  Portugal.    In  a  series 
of  six  appearances  she  promised  the  conver- 
sion of  Russia  and  world  peace  if  the  faith- 
ful fulfilled  certain  requests.    Although  this 
message  Is  primarily  Intended  for  Catholics — 
many    people    of    other    faiths   believe    it   is 
true — and  are  praying  and  sacrificing  in  their 
«)wn  way  that  enough  will  fulfill  her  requests 
so  that  her  promise  might  come  true.    These 
visits  took  place  from  May  through  October 
of  1917.    Today — 48  years  later — we  are  wit- 
nessing  the   destruction   of   many    nations, 
suffering  and  martyrdom  of  the  good  and  the 
spread  of  atheistic  tyranny — because  enough 
have  not  listened  and  fulfilled  her  requests — 
the  very  next  person  we  Influence  to  do  so 
might  be  the  last  person   needed  to  bring 
about   the   conversion   of  Russia  and   world 
peace  •    •    •  the  essential  message  is:   pray- 
er sacrifices  offered  to  God  In  doing  your 
dally    duty — consecration    to    God — offering 
masses  and  communions  on  first  Saturdays  of 
the  month   for   5  consecutive  months — ob- 
serving modesty  in  fashions — ^thought,  word 
and  action.    In  other  words — to  spread  God- 
based  morality  throughout  the  community 
and  the  world.     Are  you  Interested?     Will 
you  inquire  for  more  Information?    Who  will 
win  this  war  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil — it  Is  up  to  each  of  us. 

CAPTIVE    PARISH    PLAN 

As  a  result  of  our  concern  for  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron,  Bamboo,  and  Castro  cur- 
tains of  the  world — we  in  Blue  Army  have 
maintained  the  policy  of  our  cells  (small 
groups  of  militant  crusaders)  adopting  a 
captive  parish  by  name  and  we  pray  for 
those  people  and  take  them  to  church  with 
us  spiritually — since  they  can  no  longer 
worship  God  In  freedom.  We  cooperate  with 
the  League  of  Prayer  for  Captive  Peoples— 
and  they  have  given  us  lists  of  names  to  as- 
sign to  our  groups.  If  you  wish  more  in- 
formation about  this  plan  please  contact 
the  address  below. 

adapted    prayer    for    CAPTIVE    PEOPLES 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all,  we  pray  for 
the  humble  and  oppressed.  We  commend  to 
Thee  today  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
suffering  under  godless  oppression.  Be  with 
them  and  comfort  them  in  their  hour  of 
desolation  •  •  •  grant  them  courage  to  re- 
main faithful  to  thee  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion, threats,  and  even  death.  We  pray  for 
the  clergy  and  the  peoples  of  the  countless, 
captive  nations.  Most  loving  of  fathers — be 
the  refuge,  hope,  and  victory  for  these  and 
all  children  of  God.     Amen. 

Keep  this  prayer  handy — pray  all  year 
round  for  the  captive  peoples — not  Just  dur- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week.  Back  up  your 
prayers  with  study  and  action  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  restore  freedom  to  all  pwirts 
of  the  world. 


This  leaflet  written  and  distributed 
through  the  Blue  Army  Center,  diocese  of 
Tucson,    702    East    Adams    Street,    Phoenix, 

Ariz.  

[From  America.  July  22,   1965) 
p.\sTORAL    Appeal    of    His    Excellency,   the 
Most  Reverend  Ambrose  Senyshyn,  OSBM 
Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Phila- 
delphu  on  the  Occasion  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  July  1&-24.  1965 
"Hear   our   plea,   O   Lord,   misfortune   de- 
stroys our  land.     The  strength  of  a  nation 
is  unity.     That  unity  grant  us,  O  Lord." 

Very  reverend  and  reverend  fathers,  vener- 
is ble  sisters,  distinguished  laity  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian church,  honorable  officers  and  members 
of  Ukrainian  national  organizations,  beloved 
brethren  In  Christ,  20  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Yet  there 
is  no  end  to  captivity,  which  war  had  brought 
to  millions  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  be- 
loved Ukrainian  people. 

Aware  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  fate  of 
the  captive  nations,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proclaimed  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Only  three  simple  words,  but  O 
what  a  horror-filled  scene  they  convey  of  van- 
quished nations  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

Many  nations  in  the  world,  especially 
Ukraine,  have  in  the  past  survived  captivity 
and  difficult  times,  but  never  in  all  history 
has  such  a  yoke  been  placed  on  Ukrainians  as 
the  terror  of  communism.  There  were  atro- 
cious and  bloody  invasions  by  Turks  and 
Tartars.  But,  at  least,  a  large  number  of 
people  were  able  to  seek  refuge  in  hills  and 
forests  until  the  horde  vanished.  The  situa- 
tion is  entirely  different  today.  Pious  Chris- 
tians and  honorable  patriots  cannot  defend 
themselves  from  the  Red  onslaught.  Even 
those  who  sought  refuge  in  other  lands  are 
deprived  of  a  peaceful  life.  Communist 
agents  follow  their  prey  everywhere  in  the 
free  world,  and  constantly  persecute  them 
with  subtle  propaganda  and  malicious  char- 
acter assassination. 

A  half  century  ago  during  the  First  World 
War,  when  the  Czar's  army  occupied  Western 
Ukraine,  Gallcia  and  Bukovlna,  his  soldiers 
.sacked  the  populace.  Today  Communist  in- 
vaders not  only  ustirp  private  property,  but 
also  encroach  upon  people's  souls  with  a  rain 
of  atheistic  propaganda. 

Consequently,  some  questions  arise  In  our 
minds.  Why  Is  such  atrocious  violence  made 
against  the  Ukrainians  and  their  churches? 
Why  are  social  conditions  now  reduced  to 
serfdom?  Why  have  Ukrainian  churches  and 
national  traditions  been  liquidated?  Why 
are  Ukrainian  youth  forced  to  leave  beyond 
the  borders  of  Ukraine?  Why  are  mass  mur- 
ders and  violent  death  of  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians perpetrated  by  "caused"  hunger?  Why 
are  prisons,  concentration  camps,  brain- 
washing, deception,  and  lies  so  prevalent? 
Why  do  sophisticated  agitation,  infiltration 
by  Communist  agents  and  a  favoritism  to 
mercenary  elements  exist  in  Ukraine?  Why 
are  so  many  graves  filled  with  our  brothers 
in  Siberia  and  other  forlorn  places  In  the 
Soviet  empire?  Why  are  there  such  cun- 
ning endeavors  of  building  bridges  between 
the  free  world  and  Ukraine  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  certain  suspected  Individuals? 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  seek  reasons 
for  such  affliction.  History  will  reveal  the 
culprits  who  brought  about  the  destruction 
of  the  Ukrainian  Church  and  Nation. 

Not  only  will  Ukraine's  enemies  answer  to 
future  generations  for  the  destruction  of  her 
church  and  people.  This  wrath  will  not,  un- 
fortunately escape  many  of  her  sons  and 
daughters.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we,  too, 
are  part  of  the  annals  of  history.  We  our- 
selves are  writing  the  history  of  our  patriotic 
duties.  To  be  a  Ukrainian  patriot  it  is  not 
enough   to  sing:    "we  shall  dedicate  spirit 


and  body  for  ovir  freedom."  It  demands, 
rather,  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  freedom, 
fearing  not  the  onslaughts  of  insidious  trai- 
tors, who  defame  us  because  we  love  our 
church  and  our  people.  Our  enemies  strive 
to  plant  weeds  of  discord  among  us  in  the 
free  world.  Some  fall  for  their  line.  Per- 
haps it  Is  an  opportune  moment  to  quote  in 
part  a  poem  titled  "Discord"  written  in  1924 
by  Mark  SkrytyJ  of  New  Haven. 

"Suffering  shrouds  my  people 
And  struggling  ensnares  the  land 
In  defense  of  country  and  of  liberty 
Of  precious  independence. 
But,  alas,  a  labjrrinthan  brawl 
Sets  brother  against  brother  in  violence." 

To  combat  the  destructive  Red  storm,  we 
must  find  a  common  front,  a  common  de- 
fense. Let  Captive  Nations  Week  remind  us 
of  the  warning  given  by  the  servant  of  God, 
Metropolitan  Andrew  Sheptycky,  in  1936: 
"Whosoever  assist  the  Communists  in  any 
way  possible,  betrays,  at  the  same  time,  his 
country.  This  truth  must  constantly  be 
borne  in  mind."  ("Warning  Against  the 
Threat  of  Communism,"  Lvlw,  1936.) 
Ukrainians  have  paid  heavily  for  the  unsus- 
pecting diplomacy  of  past  Ukrainian  states- 
men in  dealing  with  communism.  We  still 
are  paying  for  their  blunders. 

To  whom  shall  we  turn  for  assistance  m 
this  hour  of  captivity  and  misfortune?  Turn 
to  almighty  God  and  say:  "Hear  our  plea, 
O  God,  misfortune  destroys  our  land.  The 
strength  of  a  nation  is  unity.  That  unity 
grant  us,  O  Lord." 

Let  us  unite  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
that  the  bitter  sufferings  of  Ukraine  soon 
cease  and  that  her  enemies  receive  the  grace 
of  conversion  and  come  to  know  the  extent 
of  the  harm  they  caused.  May  they  make 
reparation  for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  all 
captive  nations,  especially  Ukraine. 

In  time  of  International  crises,  people  ordi- 
narily turn  to  God  in  prayer.  They  fast  and 
seek  mercy  and  beg  His  assistance.  Let  us,  in 
like  manner,  pray  for  a  better  fate  for  our 
church  and  country.  It  would  be  most  bene- 
flclal  if  we  would  impose  upon  ourselves  a 
voluntary  fast  during  Captive  Nations  Week, 
by  sacriflcing  one  meal  In  any  given  day  and 
contribute  the  cost  of  that  meal  to  the  ill 
and  needy  refugees  who  beg  for  our  assist- 
ance. 

In  Christ  Jesus  we  constitute  one  mystical 
body.  For  this  reason  let  us  try  to  sense  the 
pain,  the  woe,  and  sufferings  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Ukraine,  and  elsewhere  be- 
yond their  homeland.  Let  us  hasten  to  offer 
assistance  to  them.  On  this  occasion  I  ap- 
peal to  the  reverend  clergy,  venerable  reli- 
gious leaders  of  all  organizations,  and  the 
generous  hearts  of  Ukrainian  Catholics  every- 
where to  assist  the  poor  and  sick  refugees 
who  await  our  help.  Therefore,  I  direct  that 
a  special  collection  be  taken  up  during  all 
divine  liturgies  on  Sunday,  July  18.  1965. 

Let  the  thought  about  captive  Ukraine  and 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  stir  our 
hearts  and  awaken  us  to  perform  a  good  deed 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  our 
Ukrainian  brothers  and  sisters. 


[Prom  America.  Jxily  22,  1965) 

What  About  the  17  Million  Captive  North 

Vietnamese 

Washington,  D.C. — This  question  was 
raised,  on  the  eve  of  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
the  National  Committee.  The  chairman  of 
the  national  organization,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky of  Georgetown  University,  declared 
"It  Is  both  politically  incredible  and  morally 
reflective  that  in  all  the  public  discussion  on 
Vietnam  no  one  has  asked  'What  about  the 
freedom  aspirations  of  17  million  captive 
North  Vietnamese?*  " 

Pointing  out  that  no  psychopolltical 
sanctuary  should  be  afforded  the  Com- 
munists an3rwhere  in  the  totalitarian  Red 
empire.    Dr.    Dobrlansky    announced    that 


Captive  Nations  Week  observances  are  un- 
derscoring full  support  for  the  President's 
actions  in  both  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  added,  "We  will  also  urge  that 
the  free  South  Vietnamese  be  permitted  to 
conduct  an  intense  political  warfare  in  the 
northrdlrected  at  the  freedom  and  lndei}end- 
ence  of  their  captive  brethren.  Myths 
about  Hanoi  being  a  popular  government 
and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  a  "Vietnamese  George 
W£ishington"  have  blinded  many  Americans 
to  the  fact  that  the  plight  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Is  no  different  from  that  of  the 
East  Germans,  the  North  Koreans,  and  the 
mainland  Chinese." 

Captive  Nations  Week  observances  are  be- 
ing held  this  week  in  all  major  cities  across 
the  country.  On  July  3,  President  Johnson 
issued  his  annual  proclamation  of  the  week, 
July  18-25.  Many  Governors  and  mayors 
have  similarly  proclaimed  the  week.  Mos- 
cow, Pelplng,  and  their  satraps  bitterly  op- 
pose the  institution  and  have  long  sought 
its  abolition. 

[From  America,  July  22,  1965] 
Lest  W«  PoBasr 
(Editorial   In  the  Evening   Bulletin,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  July  19,  1965) 

President  Johnson,  by  proclamation,  has 
reminded  all  Americans  that  tlie  period  be- 
tween July  18  and  July  24  Is  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  Is  a  time,  he  said,  when  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  should  ex- 
press our  "renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  all  people  for  national  independ- 
ence and  human  liberty." 

In  1959,  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
and  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  of  New  York,  In- 
troduced the  resolution  which  authorized 
the  anntial  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  first  proclamation,  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  July  1959,  coincided  with 
Vice  President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  anger  and  resentment  immedi- 
ately expressed  by  Chairman  Khrushchev 
proved  that  he  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  an 
implied  charge  that  he  coud  neither  deny  nor 
defend  convincingly. 

The  Soviet's  resp>onslblllty  for  the  present 
plight  of  once  free  and  Independent  nations 
is  plain.  The  list  Is  long:  Albania,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  East  Germany, 
Estonia,  Hvmgary,  Latlvla,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Rumania,  the  Ukraine,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  nationalities  swallowed  up  since  1917 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  Red  China  holds  the  main- 
land j>eople  captive,  as  well  as  North  Korea 
and  North  Vietnam.  ' 

No  amount  of  talk  about  peaceful  co- 
existence, easing  tensions  or  a  mellowing 
communism  should  blind  us  to  the  facts  of 
international  life,  or  prevent  us  from  assur- 
ing our  captive  friends  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bambo  Curtains  of  our  continued  sympathy 
and  good  will. 

[From  America,  July  22,  1965] 

Captive  Nations  Week  Solemnly  Observed 
Throughout  the  United  States 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Seventh  Captive 
Nations  Week  Is  now  being  marked  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  nationwide  ob- 
servance, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee,  opened 
officially  on  Sunday,  July  18,  and  will  end  on 
Saturday,  July  24.  During  the  solemn  cere- 
monies held  In  many  American  cities.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  proclamations  issued  by 
President  Johnson,  as  well  as  many  Gover- 
nors, and  mayors  were  read,  and  appropriate 
programs  presented.  Outstanding  personali- 
ties from  American  political  life,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  many  national  groups 
participated  in  religious  services,  public  ral- 
lies, and  manifestations. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  observance  in 
Greater  New  York  was  sponsored  Jointly  by 
the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent,  the  Assembly  of 
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Captive  European  Nations,  and  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations.  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  Balkunas  presided,  and  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  T.  J.  Flynn  preached  a  sermon  at  a 
solemn  mass  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on 
Sunday.  July  18. 

National  groups  with  flags  and  wearing  the 
native  costumes  of  their  homelands  staged 
a  rally  at  the  U.N.  Plaza,  and  raised  the  flags 
of  all  captive  nations. 

In  Philadelphia  a  ceremonial  signing  of  a 
declaration  not  to  surrender,  but  to  fight  on 
against  oppression  was  held  aboard  the 
cruiser  Olympia  in  the  Philadelphia  harbor. 
Copies  of  signed  resolution  condemning 
Communist  leaders  for  the  continued  en- 
slavement of  the  captive  nations,  were  sent 
to  the  U.N..  the  U.S.  Government.  U.S.  legis- 
lators, and  diplomats  of  foreign  countries. 

A  big  rally,  attended  by  several  hundred 
people,  was  held  at  Independence  Mall  on 
Sunday,  July  18,  at  3  p.m.  Very  Rev.  V. 
Martusevlcz,  representing  His  Excellency. 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  Kroll,  gave  the 
Invocation.  The  president  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  and  the  UCCA, 
Prof.  Dr.  L.  Dobrlansky;  the  president  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  CNC.  Dr.  Austin  Epp: 
Hon.  Arlene  Adams,  personal  representative 
of  Governor  Scranton;  and  Philadelphia  Com- 
missioner Morris  Osser  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers.  A  symbolic  wreath- 
laying  took  place  at  the  site  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  Independence  Hall. 

The  local  press  reported  extensively  about 
the  observances. 

Over  1.000  people  participated  in  Captive 
Nations  Week  ceremonies  at  the  Ukrainian 
Homestead  in  Lehlghton.  Pa.,  which  was 
sponsored  by  an  honorary  committee,  headed 
by  Very  Rev.  Msp^r.  Stephen  Chehansky,  su- 
preme president  of  Providence  Association, 

In  Washington.  DC  representatives  of 
many  enslaved  nations  met  in  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel  on  July  17  with  Mr.  Jaroslaw 
Stetzko.  president  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc 
of  Nations. 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  a  motor  cavalcade  passed 
through  the  streets  of  the  downtown  area, 
and  representatives  of  the  captive  nations 
placed  a  wreath  before  the  George  Washing- 
ton Monument  In  Boston  Gardens. 

In  Chicago,  Mayor  Richard  Daly  led  a 
parade  through  the  city,  and  addressed  a 
rally,  called  by  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee.    Appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted. 

In  Passaic.  N.J..  a  display,  organized  by 
Mrs.  M.  Stefanlw  was  presented  In  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  banks  on  Passaic's  main 
street.  The  display  depicted  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  and  underlined  the 
ruthless  colonial  policies  of  the  Kremlin 
regime. 

A  PROGRAM  TO  ENCOURAGE 
UNDERGROUND  POWER  TRANS- 
MISSION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  three  bills  to  attack 
the  mounting  problem  of  overhead  trans- 
mission lines  which  are  challenging  all 
of  our  efforts  to  save  and  restore  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Nation. 

The  first  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  an  immediate 
program  to  compile  necessary  informa- 


tion about  the  extent  of  the  overhead 
transmission  problem  and  the  economic 
and  other  damage  that  such  lines  have 
done  and  will  do  in  the  future. 

The  second  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide  effective 
tax  incentives  to  private  power  com- 
panies to  start  immediately  on  the 
underground  installation  of  lines. 

The  third  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  an  immediate 
program  of  research  to  develop  the  most 
economical  and  technically  efficient 
methods  of  underground  transmission. 
It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take demonstration  projects  and  to  make 
certain  grants  and  loans  to  non-Federal 
systems  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in 
this  program. 

The  problem  that  we  are  attacking 
here  is  more  than  just  a  simple  question 
of  beauty  versus  power.  It  is  an  issue 
of  the  utmost  economic  importance  and 
one  that  affects  particularly  our  spread- 
ing urban  complexes  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  citizens  who  live  in  and 
around  these  growing  metropolitan 
centers. 

Utility  companies  and  Government 
agencies,  when  dealing  with  transmis- 
sion line  problems,  have  always  com- 
pared the  costs  of  underground  with 
those  of  overhead  construction.  They 
have  never  taken  into  account  the  very 
real  economic  costs  that  overhead  trans- 
mission lines  inflict  on  the  communities 
through  which  they  pass.  The  first  bill 
provides,  for  the  first  time,  for  measure- 
ment of  these  local  costs  so  that  they 
may  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  future 
transmission  line  decisions. 

I  have  long  agreed  with  experts  who 
hold  that  aesthetics  Is  good  economics. 
The  first  of  the  bills  that  I  have  intro- 
duced is  intended  to  instruct  the  Secre- 
tai*y  of  Interior  to  develop  statistical, 
dollars-and-cents  evidence  in  support  of 
this  view. 

Today,  more  than  300.000  miles  of 
overhead  transmission  lines  cut  across 
the  open  spaces  and  through  the  towns 
and  villages  of  America.  These  lines 
eat  up  a  total  of  nearly  7  million  acres 
and  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  many, 
many  millions  more. 

Of  course,  these  figures  are  estimates. 
In  fact,  so  little  real  concern  has  been 
shown  over  this  problem  by  the  industry 
and  by  responsible  Government  officials 
that  even  today  there  is  no  reliable 
source  of  information  and  statistics. 
But  this  much  we  do  know.  We  know 
that  expert  evaluation  has  shown  that 
power  corridors  through  certain  devel- 
oped communities  have  devalued  as 
much  as  300  acres  of  property  for  every 
mile  of  powerline. 

We  know  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission estimates  that  present  transmis- 
sion facilities  will  be  more  than  trebled 
by  1980.  This  means  close  to  1  million 
miles  of  overhead  lines  in  the  United 
States  in  15  years.  It  also  means  that 
nearly  20  million  acres  of  our  Nation's 
land — nearly  twice  as  much  land  as  Is 
now  preserved  in  our  entire  national 
park  system — will  be  eaten  up  as  right- 
of-way  for  power  corridors. 

We  know  that  there  Is,  today,  no  in- 
centive for  utilities  to  develop  economi- 


cally and  technically  feasible  methods  of 
underground  transmission  and  that  the 
private  citizen  and  the  local  community 
have  little  or  no  protection  from  over- 
head lines  under  the  existing  law. 

No  citizen  would  deny  that  as  the  in- 
dustrial plant  and  population  of  the  Na- 
tion grow,  there  is  a  real  and  genuine 
need  to  find  new  sources  of  p>ower.  Elec- 
trical power  produced  by  plants  at  or 
near  the  point  of  use  will  no  longer  meet 
the  need.  It  is  becoming  necessary  to 
tap  cheaper  and  more  abundant  supplies 
farther  and  farther  from  the  point  of 
use.  This  is  essential  to  our  continued 
growth  and  no  citizen  would  have  it 
otherwise. 

However,  there  are  conflicting  needs  of 
equal  urgency — needs  that  the  President 
singled  out  in  his  message  on  natural 
beauty  last  February  as  deserving  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  Nation.  For  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  overhead  line.s 
in  the  future  will  not  be  spread  out  all 
over  the  Nation,  it  will  be  concentrated 
where  industry  is,  where  people  are:  in 
the  growing  cities  of  the  Nation  and  their 
all-important  suburbs. 

Within  15  years,  unless  we  act  now.  a 
forest  of  steel  towers  and  high-voltage 
lines  will  be  knifing  through  the  very 
areas  where  dwindling  reserves  of  land 
and  an  expanding  population  are  posing 
the  greatest  challenge  to  the  President' s 
"new  conservation." 

This  is  a  conflict  that  can  be  resolved, 
but  not  with  pleasant  words  about  natu- 
ral beauty,  not  with  study  groups  or 
conferences.  It  Is  going  to  take  con- 
certed action — and  money. 

The  power  industry  itself  is  obviously 
not  prepared  to  act  on  its  own.  The 
costs  are  said  to  be  too  great.  The  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies  have  not 
assumed  the  necessary  leadership.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility rests  with  Congress. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  informa- 
tion. We  must  begin  to  compile  the  sta- 
tistics and  projections  that  will  enable 
us  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

For  that  reason,  my  first  bill  direct:3 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research  into 
the  extent  and  the  economic  and  social 
impact  of  overhead  transmission  and  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  regular 
session. 

But  we  also  need  direct  action.  There 
are  technical  and  economic  problems  and 
questions  that  can  only  be  answered  by 
experience.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
that  study  without  action  is  fruitless. 

Private  power  companies  generate 
considerably  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  power.  They  have  enormous 
engineering  capability  to  resolve  the 
technical  problems  of  underground 
transmission.  I  am  sure  that  if  they 
are  given  the  incentive  they  have  the 
ability  to  make  significant  contributions 
to  solving  this  problem  if  they  are  prop- 
erly motivated.  I  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  provides  real  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  these  companies  to 
start  building  underground  powerlines. 
The  incentive,  in  the  form  of  rapid  write- 
off and  a  short-term  tax  credit,  will,  in 
effect,  bring  the  costs  of  underground 
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transmission  down  almost  to  parity  with 
overhead  construction  costs.  Prelimi- 
nary estimates  indicate  that  it  will  cost 
the  Treasury  roughly  $25  million  a  year 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Experience  with  tax  credits  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  past  indi- 
cates that  this  figure  would  be  reduced 
by  increased  revenues  resulting  from  the 
increased  expenditure  and  business  activ- 
ity. But  even  without  this  reduction, 
I  believe  that  the  benefits  obtained  for 
the  investment  would  be  cheap  at  the 
price. 

We  can  afford  to  spend  $25  million  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years  to  avoid  the 
tremendous  expenditures  that  will  be  in- 
volved if  we  fail  to  act  now.  In  fact, 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  spend  it. 

Experience  has  shown  us  the  folly  of 
•penny-wise,  pound-foolish"  spending 
on  important  national  programs  such  as 
this.  When  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
was  passed  in  1950,  there  were  many 
who  urged  that  it  include  additional  ap- 
propriations for  cleaning  up,  restoring, 
and  beautifying  our  highways.  They 
were  not  heeded.  In  this  session  of 
Congress  we  are  asked  to  spend  about 
S90  million  a  year  to  correct  what  could 
have  been  prevented  by  modest  expend- 
itures 15  years  ago.  When  will  we  learn 
to  act  in  time? 

The  combination  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  tax  credit  is  uniquely 
geared  to  the  operating  realities  of  the 
utility  industry. 

First,  the  major  reason  that  the  pri- 
vate utilities  have  failed  to  undertake 
even  limited  programs  before  now,  they 
say,  is  the  fear  that  once  they  start 
going  underground,  they  will  be  forced 
to  put  all  lines  underground.  This  is  a 
vicious  circle.  Fear  of  added  initial  ex- 
pense has  prevented  the  private  com- 
panies from  undertaking  the  very  proj- 
ects that  would  lead  to  reductions  in 
cost. 

Second,  over  the  past  decade  the  util- 
ity industry  has  come  to  rely  almost  en- 
tirely upon  internally  generated  funds 
from  depreciation,  rather  than  upon  ex- 
ternal financing  for  its  new  construction. 
The  incentive  I  am  proposing  is,  there- 
fore, targeted  to  the  very  funds  now 
used  for  construction. 

In  urging  that  programs  be  under- 
taken immediately  to  meet  the  challenge 
to  beauty  posed  by  unsightly  power  com- 
plexes. President  Johnson  in  his  mes- 
sage on  natural  beauty  also  pointed  out 
that: 

The  greatest  single  force  that  shapes  the 
American  landscape  Is  private  economic  de- 
velopment. Our  taxation  policies  should 
not  penalize  or  discourage  conservation  and 
the  preservation  of  beauty. 

The  incentive  in  this  bill  will  mobilize 
our  taxation  policies  as  a  potent  force  to 
encourage  conservation  policy  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy. 

Third,  the  power  industry,  insulated 
from  competition  by  a  blanket  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulation,  has  spent  far 
too  little  on  research  to  date. 

In  1962,  according  to  Federal  Power 
Commission  figures,  the  private  utility 
companies  spent  a  total  of  $30  million 
on  all  research  projects.    This  repre- 


sented about  1.5  percent  of  the  compa- 
nies' net  income  of  $2,050  million.  But 
the  lion's  share,  some  $26  million  of  this 
pathetically  small  research  budget,  was 
devoted  to  nuclear  projects.  Only  $4 
million,  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
net  revenue,  went  into  all  other  forms  of 
research,  including  vmderground  power. 
According  to  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, an  industry  source,  the  percent- 
age of  the  budget  devoted  to  research 
actually  decreased  in  1964.  Last  year, 
the  industry  spent  a  total  of  $46  million 
on  all  forms  of  research  which  is  only 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  indus- 
ti-y's  net  revenue  of  $4,880  million  in  that 
year.  By  contrast,  the  suppliers  of 
equipment  to  the  utility  industry  spent 
$105  million  on  research.  In  general, 
this  averages  to  between  4  and  5  percent 
of  their  net  revenues. 

The  tendency  to  treat  transmission 
problems  as  the  "poor  cpusin"  of  the 
power  industry  is  reflected  in  a  break- 
down of  industry  costs.  Today,  less  than 
14  cents  out  of  the  utility  construction 
dollar  is  spent  on  transmission  facilities. 
By  comparison,  the  industry  spends  47 
cents  of  its  construction  dollar  on  gen- 
eration facilities  and  39  cents  on  distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Public  welfare  demands  that  this  lag 
be  overcome  with  larger  expenditures  in 
research  and  development  as  well  as  con- 
struction. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  with 
proper  incentives  the  industry  can  de- 
velop economically  feasible  methods  of 
underground  transmission. 

Ten  years  ago  these  same  utilities  were 
fighting  efforts  to  make  them  put  dis- 
tribution lines  underground.  They  re- 
ported that  such  installations  cost  10 
times  as  much  as  overhead  lines  and  were 
uneconomic. 

In  this  case  they  lacked  the  Federal 
protection  and,  under  pressure  from  lo- 
cal zoning  ordinances,  they  quickly 
learned  cost-saving  techniques.  Today, 
these  utilities  boast  that  they  have  re- 
duced the  cost  ratio  to  less  than  1 V2  to  1 
and  they  vie  with  each  other  in  praise  of 
their  efforts  at  beautification. 

I  share  with  most  power  experts  a 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  power  industry 
to  accomplish  the  same  miracle  with 
transmission  lines,  if  they  are  properly 
motivated. 

This  is  how  the  tax  incentive  that  I 
have  proposed  would  operate.  It  v.'ould: 
Hrst.  Provide  for  a  tax  deduction  for 
amortization  of  funds  spent  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965  on  underground  transmis- 
sion facilities  completed  after  December 
31,  1965  and  before  December  31,  1974. 
Amortization  shall  be  permitted  over  a 
period  of  60  months  as  against  the  360 
months  currently  allowed  for  transmis- 
sion facilities. 

Second.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  transmis- 
sion lines  amortized  under  the  bill  from 
yielding  capital  gains. 

Third.  Provide  for  a  49-percent  tax 
credit  for  the  capital  and  construction 
costs  of  underground  transmission  facil- 
ities built  after  January  1, 1965  and  com- 
pleted on  or  before  December  31,  1969. 

Fourth.  Set  up  a  reserve  equal  to  46 
percent  of  the  credit — excluding  the  3- 
percent  tax  credit  now  permitted  util- 


ities— and  provide  that  the  reserve  may 
be  reduced  by  the  amounts  spent  on  cap- 
ital investment  or  construction  of  new 
underground  transmission  facilities  on 
or  before  December  31,  1974,  but  after 
December  31,  1969.  Provide  that  funds 
remaining  in  the  reserve  after  December 
31, 1974  and  not  expended,  shall  be  taxed. 
Fifth.  Provide  that  the  credit  or  the 
amortization  are  not  to  be  used  to  reduce 
the  taxpayer's  income  tax  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  cost  of  service. 

Sixth.  Provide  that  no  portion  of  the 
investment  covered  by  the  tax  credit  is 
to  be  added  to  cost  of  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  rates. 

Through  these  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  we  will  have  pro- 
vided effective  incentives  for  the  private 
sector  of  the  utility  industry.  This  will 
be  a  tremendous  achievement.  It  will 
reach  some  320  separate  companies  ac- 
counting for  better  than  70  percent  of 
the  electricity  transmitted  in  the  United 
States  and  serving  47,500,000  consumers. 
However,  it  is  important  that  the 
nearly  1.000  other  utility  systems  be  in- 
cluded in  this  effort  as  well.  These 
systems,  including  those  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  States 
and  municipalities,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portant cooperatives,  play  an  important 
role  in  transmission. 

The  third  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
today  will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  enter  into  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  projects  with  such  sys- 
tems. This  bill  will  also  cover  the  21,000 
miles  of  overhead  transmission  lines-r- 
approxlmately  7  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  transmission  facility — which  is  un- 
der the  Secretary's  authority. 

Overhead  transmission  lines  pose  a 
problem  that  deserves  forceful  and  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. With  increasing  frequency  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  turning  to  the  Federal 
Government — to  administration  oflBcials, 
to  the  Federal  courts,  and  to  Congress — 
for  help  in  defending  their  homes  and 
property  against  defacement  and  devalu- 
ation. 

Can  they  be  anything  but  disillusioned 
and  discouraged  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment that  speaks  of  natural  beauty,  that 
calls  for  action,  is  imwilling  or  unable  to 
act? 
In  February,  President  Johnson  said: 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  summon  such  a 
national  effort.  For  we  have  not  chosen  to 
have  an  ugly  America.  We  have  been  care- 
less, and  often  neglectful.  But  now  that  the 
danger  Is  clear  and  the  hour  Is  late  this 
people  can  place  themselves  In  the  path  of 
a  tide  of  blight  which  Is  often  Irreversible 
and    always  destructive. 


We  know  what  the  problem  is.  We 
know  what  must  be  done.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
step  to  the  forefront  of  a  great  national 
effort  to  keep  America  beautiful. 


CONGRESSMAN        ROSENTHAL,        A 
THOUGHTFUL,      DILIGENT,      AND 
EFFECTIVE     MEMBER     OF     CON- 
GRESS 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  close  per- 
sonal friend.  Congressman  Rosenthal. 
of  New  York,  as  a  thoughtful,  diligent, 
and  effective  Member  of  the  Congress 
who  believes  that  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  know  their  views. 

The  open  and  free  expression  of  dif- 
fering points  of  view  is  vital  in  a  free 
society — surely,  without  it  democracy 
does  not  exist. 

We  in  this  Body  bear  a  responsibility 
to  our  fellow  citizens — our  acts,  in  great 
and  small  matters,  shape  their  lives. 

Congressman  Rosenthal  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  soliciting  their  views  and 
contributing  to  free  dialog  which  Is  the 
keystone  of  a  free  society. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  of 
yesterday  and  with  the  remarks  of  my 
other  colleagues,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeicr,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  G^over,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 


H.R.    6431.   H.R.   8638,   AND   H.R.   9336 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
August  16,  I  was  absent  from  the  House 
because  I  was  in  my  district  on  ofiBcial 
business  and  was  granted  leave  to  be 
absent. 

If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  for  H.R.  6431,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  certain 
forms  of  nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Also,  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R. 
8638.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Boxing 
Commission. 

This  bill  has  been  a  long  awaited  piece 
of  legislation  and  I  highly  commend  the 
able  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  [Mr. 
Harris]  and  the  mer^bers  of  his  commit- 
tee, for  bringing  this  legislation  before 
the  House  for  Its  consideration. 

We  have  been  shocked  to  read  In  the 
newspapers  that  gamblers  and  criminals 
have  Invaded  this  once  highly  respected 
sport.  So  that  the  Interest  which  has 
been  manifested  In  professional  boxing 
today  may  have  the  needed  elevation,  this 
bill  by  its  passage  will  bring  sportsman- 
ship back  to  this  act  of  self-defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  boxing  profession 
should,  and  I  hope  will,  welcome  this  leg- 
islation as  It  will  restore  boxing  to  its 
former  high  place  as  the  attractive  and 
manly  sport  it  always  has  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  bill, 
HH.  9336,  which  would  amend  the  In- 


ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  relating  to  certain  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba.  This  bill  was 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

I  cosponsored  similar  legislation  with 
my  able  colleague.  Dante  Fascell,  whose 
committee  handled  this  legislation. 

This  Cuba-claims  bill  would  permit 
American  citizens  to  claim  legally  their 
rightful  possessions  when  they  return  to 
a  free  established  Cuba.  It  provided 
that  a  true  due  redress  may  be  made  to 
our  citizens  who  were  forced  to  flee  the 
ravages  of  Mr.  Castro's  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  profoundly  urge  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  give  it  speedy 
approval. 

THE     FOURTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  in  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  on  the  floor  of  this  House  many 
times  in  the  past  several  years.  On  this 
occasion,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
I  am  happy  and  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
praise  the  Alliance  and  who  further  the 
goal  of  greater  United  States-Latin 
American  relations. 

The  problems  of  the  hemisphere  have 
not  all  been  solved  in  the  past  4  years. 
In  fatt,  we  face  some  today  of  such  se- 
riousness that  it  can  be  said  that  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  Americas 
stand  at  a  crossroads.  Certainly,  an 
enormous  job  lies  ahead.  But  what  is 
also  significant  is  what  Is  happening  in 
much  of  Latin  America:  In  most  coim- 
tries  much  more  has  been  done  in  the 
past  4  years  to  prepare  for  hastened 
growth  along  peaceful  and  democratic 
lines  than  in  the  preceding  40. 

For  example : 

AID  figures  show  that  U.S.  funds  have 
been  used  to  build  more  than  300.000 
homes  and  25,000  classrooms;  provide 
about  800  mobile  health  units,  hospitals, 
and  medical  centers  serving  nearly  10 
million  people;  construct  more  th£in 
1.500  water  and  sewerage  systems  serving 
more  than  20  million  people;  establish 
120  savings  and  loan  institutions  In  9 
countries;  feed  22  million  people,  in- 
cluding  10  million  children. 

For  example : 

In  the  past  6  years.  Mexico  has  more 
than  tripled  its  education  budget.  25,000 
classrooms  have  been  built  in  a  program 
that  has  resulted  in  a  60-percent  Increase 
in  primary  school  enrollment.  Last  year, 
the  nation  earmarked  25  percent  of  Its 
budget,  about  $325  million,  for  educa- 
tion. 

Peru  is  also  spending  about  25  percent 
of  its  national  budget  on  education. 
Last  year.  Ecuador  spent  more  on  edu- 


cation than  ever  before  in  Its  history. 
Honduras  raised  its  education  expendi- 
tures by  50  percent.  And  Chile  in  1964 
Increased  student  enrollment  by  more 
than  100,000  pupils  and  has  now  placed 
nearly  75  percent  of  Its  school -age  chil- 
dren in  schools. 

The  partnership  under  the  Alliance 
has  produced  other  equally  impressive 
results.  Latin  America's  gross  national 
product  increased  5  percent  last  year  as 
per  capita  income  advanced  2.5  percent 
meeting  the  target  set  by  the  charter. 
Fourteen  countries  have  adopted  funda- 
mental tax  reforms.  Every  country  now 
has  a  central  planning  agency,  setting 
the  goals  and  guidelines  so  Important 
for  the  speeding  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

Unit^  States  and  foreign  public  and 
privatir^^rj^ps  are  also  playing  an  Im- 
portant role.  The  partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance program  in  the  l£ist  year  and  a  half 
has  mobilized  groups  In  25  States  to  aid 
in  Latin  America.  The  U.S.  Credit  Union 
National  Association  has  helped  groups 
in  six  nations  to  establish  nearly  1,300 
credit  unions.  The  Pan  American  De- 
velopment Foundation  has  raised  con- 
tributions totaling  $500,000  this  year. 
The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  is  assisting  unions  in  13 
Alliance  nations  in  planning  projects, 
mainly  in  the  housing  field.  ADELA.  an 
organization  of  top  international  cor- 
porations has  invested  more  than  $10 
million  in  projects  in  Latin  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  had  a 
direct  hand  in  helping  to  create  an  in- 
ternational exposition,  known  as  Hemls- 
Fair  1968.  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  in  the  year  1968.  This  exposition 
will  be  truly  a  fair  for  the  Americas,  di- 
rected primarily  at  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  and  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Inter-Amerlcan  brother- 
hood and  solidarity. 

Last  week's  Alliance  for  Progress 
weekly  newsletter  described  very  well  the 
outlines  of  HemisFair  1968  and  what  it 
will  try  to  do.  With  unanimous  consent 
I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  article  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
weekly  newsletter  for  August  9. 1965,  con- 
cerning this  exposition : 

HemlfiFalr  1968.  an  International  exposition 
of  the  Americas.  Is  scheduled  to  take  place 
In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  In  1968.  The  fair,  run- 
ning 6  months  from  April  through  Septem- 
ber, is  using  the  theme  of  inter-American 
friendship  and  cooperation. 

HemlsFalr  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  San  Antonio  and  the  1968 
Olympic  games  In  Mexico  City.  Sponsors  of 
the  two  events  are  considering  plans  to  co- 
ordinate their  promotion  efforts. 

Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  origi- 
nator of  the  idea  for  HemlsFalr  and  its  hon- 
orary chairman,  says  the  exposition  "will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  and  will  demonstrate  the 
living  partnership  of  the  peoples  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America." 

The  fair,  to  be  situated  on  a  90-acre  tract 
at  the  edge  of  San  Antonio's  business  dis- 
trict, is  expected  to  feature  exhibits  from  all 
Alliance  nations,  a  number  of  other  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  and  a  cross  section 
of  industries.  In  addition,  several  European 
countries  and  industries  with  interests  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pected to  participate. 


An  Independent  research  firm  estimates 
the  fair  could  draw  up  to  7.2  million  peo- 
ple, reports  the  Latin  American  Times.  The 
paper  adds  that  this  estimate  may  be  on  the 
conservative  side,  since  the  study  of  the  fair's 
potential  was  made  before  the  selection  of 
Mexico  City  as  the  site  for  the  Olympic 
Games. 

So  far,  $54.5  million  has  been  committed 
for  the  celebration,  most  of  It  from  local 
sources.  San  Antonio  businessmen  and  com- 
munity groups  have  raised  a  private  sub- 
scription of  $7.5  million  and  a  $30  million 
local  bond  issue  has  been  approved  by  popu- 
lar referendum. 

"AH  of  the  major  improvements  built  for 
HemisFair  will  be  of  a  permanent  nature," 
reports  Congressman  Gonzalez.  The  Texas 
Legislature  has  approved  a  $4.5  million  ap- 
propriation for  a  permanent  State  exhibit. 
The  Federal  Government  is  providing  a  $12.5 
million  urban  renewal  grant  for  purchasing 
and  Improving  the  land  on  which  the  fair 
will  be  built. 

Most  of  the  90-acre  site  has  already  been 
acquired  and  existing  buildings  have  been 
removed  from  much  of  it.  December  Is  the 
target  date  for  the  entire  site  to  be  cleared. 

In'conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while  I 
am  deeply  aware  of  the  problems  ahead. 
I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Alliance  thus  far,  and  am  hopeful 
that  the  cause  of  pan-American  friend- 
ship and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment will  continue  to  go  further  under 
this  dynamic  and  Imaginative  program. 


Mr.  FiNO  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Widnall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roosevelt)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  TODD. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title: 

S.  1309.  An  act  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  In  favor  of  financial  organizations  for 
the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Housley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg,  U.S.  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Kornegay  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Henderson),  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
Illness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Grover  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watson  ) .  for  15  minutes,  on  August  18. 

Mr.  Quie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son), for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  1  hour  on  Wednes- 
day, August  25,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  to  address  the  House  for 
1  hour,  following  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  Au- 
gust 25. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohelan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt)  ,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Fogarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt)  ,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  columnar  form  in  his  special 
order  of  today. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Stalbaum. 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  Camp  McCoy  MUltary 
Reservation,  Wis.; 

H.R.  3037.  An  act  to  amend  section  1485 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  remains  of  deceased 
dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment 
of  incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of 
hazardous  duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier; 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
H.  Nelson  III; 

H.R.  4025.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  O'Donnell.  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford 
M.  Springberg; 

H.R.  5034.  An  act  to  amend  2575(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
disposition  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed 
personal  property  under  certain  conditions; 
H.R.  5819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor; 

H.R.  7595.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation  at 
Government  expense  for  dependents  accom- 
panying members  of  the  uniformed  services 
at  their  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United 
States,  who  require  medical  care  not  locally 
available; 

H.R.  7843.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave; 

H.R.  9947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959.  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H  Jl.  206.  An  act  to  provide  a  realistic 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  rates  of  subsist- 
ence allowances  paid  to  disabled  veterans 
pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation  training; 
H.R.  208.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  the  same  liberali- 
zation of  time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  was  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591,  and 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training; 

Kit.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare.  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  23.  1949,  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

HJ.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  August  18.  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1466.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  11,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Naples, 
Fla..  authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Con- 
gress, approved  June  15.  1955  (H.  Doc.  No. 
265) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Illustrations. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  9,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations. 
on  an  Interim  report  on  James  River  and 
tributaries,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  requested  by 
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resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Novem- 
ber 10,  1943  and  June  2,  1953  (H.  Doc.  No. 
266);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  three  illustra- 
tions. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
Insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  Export-Import  Bank  dur- 
ing month  of  July  1965,  pursuant  to  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1965  and  to  the 
Presidential  determination  of  February  4, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  pursuant 
to  section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims 
paid,  pursuant  to  section  2672  of  title  28, 
U.S.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims 
paid,  pursuant  to  section  2732(f)  of  title  10, 
U.3.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1473.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  30,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Broad  Creek  (Glt- 
tlngs  Creek),  N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  27,  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  transler  of  research 
and  development  funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1965  (78  Stat.  310. 
311);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  Skunk  River.  Ames 
Reservoir.  Iowa,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  June  1.  1948,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  December  18.  1945  (H. 
Doc.  No.  267);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
Illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  during  the 
88th  Congress;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  794).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admims- 
tratlon.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary  of  additional  copies  of  its  hear- 
ings on  economic  concentration;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  795).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  entitled 
"The  Soviet  Empire — A  Study  in  Discrimi- 
nation and  Abuse  of  Power";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  796) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  451. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  "The  Prayer  Room 
In  the  U.S.  Capitol";  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  797).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  422.  Resolution 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  hearing  room  in  the 
Rayburn  Hovise  Office  Building;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  798).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  10263.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  annuities  to  secre- 
taries of  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  basis  as  annuities  to  con- 
gressional employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  801).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  4845.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  802) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  527.  Reso- 
lution for  consideration  of  H.R.  9567,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  students  In  post- 
secondary  and  higher  education;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  803) .  Referred  to  the 
Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H  R.  8848.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide transportation  for  the  Immediate  fami- 
lies of  personnel  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  804).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina :  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  10234.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  1085  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  reimbursement  pro- 
cedure required  among  the  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  military  departments:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  80).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
North  Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  799) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  5530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  800) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  10494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  or  local 
employee  under  a  divided  retirement  system 
to  elect  not  to  have  social  security  coverage 
even  though  he  was  hired  after  the  division 
of  the  system,  if  he  was  an  employee  before 
such  division  and  remained  continuously  a 
member  of  such  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10495.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of 
the  Des  Plalnes  River,  111.,  and  unnamed  trib- 
utaries, in  the  interest  of  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worka. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  10496.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948.    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  10497.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  making  certain  telephone  calls  in 
the  District  of  Col\unbla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  10498.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18  positions  for  use 
in  agencies  or  functions  created  or  substan- 
tially expanded  after  June  30,  1965;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10499.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(Ji 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  donation 
of  material  determined  to  be  svirplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Mlnnestota: 
H.R.  10500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  U.S. 
participation  and  leadership  In  an  Interna- 
tional effort  to  end  malnutrition  and  human 
want,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  10501.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  10502.  A  bin  to  terminate  use  restric- 
tions on  certain  real  property  previously 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  10503.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10504.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  distribution  system.  Red  Bluff 
project,  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  10505.  A  bill  providing  for  a  nation- 
wide marketing  order  for  table  eggs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  10506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monop- 
oly or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  10507.  A  bill  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  over  expendi- 
tures by  agencies  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  over  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 


purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  10508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

H.R.  10509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1950,  incorporating  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  authorize  that  organiza- 
tion to  mediate  certain  disputes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclnry. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  10510.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  10511.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion, or  manufacture  for  introduction,  Into 
interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  mo- 
tor vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  10512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  C!ode.  to  provide  certain  mailing  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  10513.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  regarding  overhead  electric  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  effect  of  such  lines 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  citizens,  com- 
munity planning  and  zoning,  real  estate 
values  and  tax  revenues,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  10514.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evaluate 
and  demonstrate  the  economical  and  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  such  transmission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  10515.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  and  an  increased  tax 
credit    for    certain    underground    electrical 


transmission  lines,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  10516.  A  bin  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  WH  ALLEY: 

H.R.  10517.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  price  at 
which  feed  grain  may  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  acute  distress 
areas  and  major  disaster  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  10518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  Its  protec- 
tion to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 

H.J.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet 
and  cane  sugar  In  1965  and  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTTJ.  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  629.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  In  the 
Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  TENZER: 

H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  terms  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


survey  of  the  American  Canal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

362.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  relative  to  service  life 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

363.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  relative  to  railroad 
transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

360.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  rela- 
tive to  currently  proposed  antlflrearms  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

361.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  relative  to  appropriat- 
ing   funds    for    the    economic    engineering 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  10519.  A   bUl  for   the  relief  of  Chee 
Kuei  Fen  Hwang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  10520.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nicola 
Schepls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10521.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
Stephen  Goodwin  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kristo 
Selestrln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  10523.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Lew;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  10524.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Elle 
Minakakls    and    Helen    Mlnakakls;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HH.  10525.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B. 
Hyssong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
260.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
President  of  the  Argentine  Senate  relative  to 
the  death  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  15-22 
is  National  Dnun  Corps  Week.  The  drum 
corps  movement  Is  a  crisp  example  of 
how  purposefully  today's  youth  can  oc- 
cupy themselves. 

Not  only  is  drum  corps  activity  bene- 
ficially disciplinary  to  participating 
youth,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  color- 
ful blade  of  the  martial  musical  pageant- 
ry is  representative  of  an  emerging  new 
art  form.  Drum  corps  activity  is  thus 
productive  in  many  ways,  and  those  par- 
ticipating in  it  are  to  be  commended. 

Drum  corps  activity  has  grown  in 
scope  so  that  a  million  or  so  teenagers 
are  involved  in  its  activities.  There  are 
an  Increasing  number  of  pageants  and 
drum  corps  championships  these  days. 
In  1963,  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a 


world  open  championship  for  drum 
corps.  We  can  proudly  say  that  as  an 
art  form,  a  discipline,  and  as  a  sport, 
drum  corps  activity  Is  rapidly  growing 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Commnnist  Rumania's  Discrimination 
Against  Hungarians  in  Transylvama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  mew  jxBsiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
when  Americans  are  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  with  discrimination  in 
our  own  country,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  prejudice  against  minority  groups 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Government  has 
been  following  a  policy  of  systematic  re- 


pression of  the  rights  of  its  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania.  The  1952 
Rumanian  constitution  provides  for  the 
free  development  of  minority  cultures 
and  languages,  including  provisions  for 
the  free  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools.  However,  these  provisions  have 
not  been  carried  out.  The  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  has  reported  that 
the  policies  now  in  effect  would  eradicate 
the  Hungarian  minority  as  a  recogniz- 
able imit  in  the  next  10  or  15  years.  The 
large-scale  Hungarian  educational  sys- 
tem has  been  destroyed  and  the  educated 
element  of  the  population  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  Centuries-old 
Hungarian  libraries  and  castles  have 
been  destroyed.  Religious  freedom  has 
been  denied  to  the  Catholic  churches 
which  provide  for  the  religious  needs  of 
the  minority.  In  addition,  only  50  per- 
cent of  those  imprisoned  during  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956  have  been 
released. 

Such  a  denial  of  rights  and  freedoms 
basic  to  all  individuals  must  be  protested 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  inherent 
worth  of  each  man  to  a  private  life  free 
from  invasion  from  the  public  sector.   At 
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a  time  when  a  serious  reevaluatlon  is  be- 
ing made  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Rumanian  Government,  it  is  necessary 
to  explore  all  aspects  of  that  country's 
relationships  with  its  people  and  the 
world.  Therefore,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern]  and  my  other  disting\ilshed 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  urging  that  hearings  be  held  soon  on 
H.R.  289  and  subsequent  legislation  con- 
demning the  discrimination  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government  against  its  Hun- 
garian minority. 


A  3- Year  Term  for  U.S  Representatiyes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  schedul- 
ing hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
394,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  Frank  Chelf.  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  related  bills  to  increase 
the  term  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  extend  the  term  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  will 
be  considered  at  these  hearings,  vary  only 
In  the  proposed  length  of  the  term  and 
the  mechanics  for  implementing  the  in- 
creased term. 

House  Joint  Resolution  394  and  all  re- 
lated bills  seek  to  amend  article  I.  section 
2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  leglslatiu-e. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  18  joint 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  each  proposing  an  extension  of 
the  term  of  U.S.  Representatives. 

In  order  to  insure  complete  debate  on 
this  important  constitutional  issue,  and 
to  provide  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  Judiciary  Committee  with 
testimony  on  all  possible  approaches  to  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  provide  a  3-year 
term  for  House  Members. 

To  prepare  my  own  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  increased  term  for  House 
Members  and  to  redeem  a  campaign 
pledge.  I  carefully  studied  documents 
which  summarized  the  debate  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  on  the  length  of  the 
term  of  Members  of  the  House  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
They  considered  1-,  2-,  3-,  and  4 -year 
terms. 

House  Joint  Resolution  394 — the  Chelf 
resolution — would  provide  a  4 -year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House,  with  one- 
half  of  the  Members  running  concur- 


rently with  the  President  and  the  other 
half  running  in  a  mid-term  election. 
There  are  some  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  drawing  of 
lots  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
House  shall  run  with  the  President  and 
which  shall  run  without  the  President. 
There  is  also  the  problem  of  States 
which  have  an  odd  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  those  which  have  only  a 
single  Representative  in  the  House. 
These  are  some  of  the  objections  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  394  which  I  have 
heard  from  my  colleagues  although  a 
majority  of  those  I  have  spoken  to  favor 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  Members. 

By  reason  of  my  own  desire  to  retain 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  and  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions voiced  by  my  colleagues.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  provide  a  3-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House,  effective 
as  of  the  first  general  election  following 
ratification  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  States. 

I  favor  an  extension  of  the  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  3  years  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  Under  a  3-year  term,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  nm  for  office  at 
the  same  time.  The  House  would  re- 
main a  noncontinuing  body  subject  to 
reorganization  every  3  years,  just  as  it  is 
subject  to  reorganization  every  2  years 
under  the  present  system. 

Second.  A  3-year  term  would  main- 
tain the  essential  features  of  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Every  12  years  Members  of 
Congress  would  run  with  the  President 
and  three  out  of  every  four  congressional 
elections  would  take  place  during  non- 
presidential  elections. 

Third.  An  increased  term  for  Members 
of  the  House  would  encourage  more  cit- 
izens with  outstanding  leadership  quali- 
ties to  seek  public  office,  and  would  bring 
to  the  Congress  persons  from  many  walks 
of  life  not  presently  stimulated  to  seek 
this  office  by  reason  of  the  physical  and 
financial  strain  inherent  in  a  campaign 
for  a  seat  in  the  Congress  every  2  years. 

Fourth.  A  3-year  term  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  voters  to  judge 
their  Representatives  on  the  basis  of  a 
record  compiled  over  a  50-percent  longer 
period  of  time  in  office  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  that  closeness  which  must 
exist  between  a  Representative  and  his 
constituents.  In  addition,  the  voters 
would  be  able  to  judge  their  Representa- 
tives on  the  record  and  conduct  in  office 
without  the  frequent  pressures  and  emo- 
tions present  during  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. This  would  occur  only  once  every 
12  years.  Representatives  would  have  to 
stand  on  their  own  records  of  perform- 
ance. 

Fifth.  Under  a  3-year  term.  Members 
of  Congress  will  run  less  frequently  In 
presidential  elections,  thereby  freeing 
the  Congress  to  devote  itself  to  legislative 
business  during  the  period  preceding 
presidential  elections. 

Most  newly  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress generally  require  from  2  to  4 
months  to  get  fully  acquainted  with  their 


duties  and  responsibilities  and  to  orga- 
nize their  offices  and  staffs.  There  are 
of  course  some  exceptions.  Some  newly 
elected  Members  are  ready  to  perform 
their  duties  and  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities upon  being  sworn  in  as 
Members  of  the  House  and  others  may 
require  longer  periods  to  become  fully 
oriented  and  organized.  Then  comes  the 
second  session  which  coincides  with  the 
second  year  of  the  term  when  the  Mem- 
ber faces  a  long  campaign  for  reelection. 
When  we  examine  the  record  of  the 
Congress  we  learn  how  little  legislation 
is  passed  in  the  second  year  of  a  2-year 
term.  In  addition,  when  the  second  year 
coincides  with  a  presidential  election 
year,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Congress 
is  affected  by  the  emotional  strains  of 
the  presidential  campaign.  In  such  cam- 
paigns the  people  pay  most,  if  not  all, 
their  attention  to  the  candidates  for 
President.  Vice  President,  and  Senator 
and  very  little  to  candidates  for  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  because  I 
am  convinced  it  is  the  best  proposal  for 
increasing  the  term  of  Memijers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  more  real- 
istic tenure  without  sacrificing  our  deli- 
cate system  of  checks  and  balances.  In 
addition,  I  wanted  to  afford  my  col- 
leagues an  opportunity  to  review  all  pos- 
sibilities to  insure  that  we  will  formulate 
our  final  legislative  decision  wisely. 

In  offering  a  resolution  proposing  a  3- 
year  term  I  do  not  claim  originality,  for 
it  is  not  a  new  suggestion.  It  was  first 
proposed  by  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  historical  background  of  our 
present  system  is  enlightening  and  I  be- 
lieve can  shed  much  light  on  the  subject. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding a  2-year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House  was  adopted  after  lengthy  delwite 
and  met  with  considerable  opposition  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  elected  for  only  1 
year,  but  the  Convention  sought  to  avoid 
such  frequency  of  elections.  When  the 
matter  came  up  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  1-,  2-.  3-  and  4-year  tenns  were 
proposed.  James  Madison,  of  Virginia, 
seconded  the  3-year  term.  "Instability." 
he  said  "is  one  of  the  great  vices  of  our 
Republic  to  be  remedied.  Three  years 
will  be  necessary  in  a  government  so  ex- 
tensive for  Members  to  foim  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  interests  of  the  States 
to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  of 
which  they  can  know  but  little  from  the 
situation  and  affairs  in  their  own.  One 
year  will  be  almost  consumed  in  prepar- 
ing for  and  traveling  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  national  business." 

Seven  States  supported  the  3-year 
term — New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey.  Delaware.  Maryland.  Virginia, 
and  Georgia.  The  proposal  passed  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  4  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Madison's  writings  reveal  that  when 
the  question  came  up  in  the  Convention. 
a  motion  to  strike  out  3  years  and  Insert 
2  was  carried. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  term 
for  which  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  elected  was  fixed 
and  Inserted  in  the  Constitution. 


Writing  In  the  Federalist  In  defense  of 
a  longer  term  than  1  year,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  said : 

As  it  is  essential  to  liberty,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  general  should  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  people;  so  it  Is  particularly 
essential  that  the  branch  of  it  under  consid- 
eration should  have  an  immediate  depend- 
ence on,  and  an  intimate  S3mipathy  with, 
the  people.  Frequent  elections  are  unques- 
tionably the  only  policy,  by  which  this  de- 
pendence and  sjonpathy  can  be  effectually 
secvired.  But  what  particular  degree  of 
frequency  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  does  not  appear  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  any  precise  calculation — and  must 
depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  with 
which  it  may  be  connected. 

The  variety  of  circumstances  which 
existed  when  Alexander  Hamilton  made 
the  remarks  just  quoted — are  even  more 
varied  today.  What  motivated  Hamil- 
ton and  others  to  favor  a  2 -year  term 
instead  of  the  existing  1-year  term  moti- 
vated me  and  I  hope  will  motivate  my 
colleagues  to  favor  a  3 -year  term  instead 
of  the  2-year  term. 

Today  a  Member  of  Congress  does  not 
have  to  return  home  to  acquaint  his  con- 
stituents with  what  Is  happening  at  the 
seat  of  government.  With  the  newspa- 
pers, radio,  and  television,  a  Member  of 
the  House  lives  under  a  system  of  full 
exposure  to  his  constituents.  This  Is  as 
it  should  be.  Congressional  mall  and 
visits  from  home  by  those  whom  the 
Member  serves  represents  only  two  ex- 
amples of  the  new  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  should  persuade  my  col- 
leagues to  favor  an  extension  of  the  term 
and  when  doing  so  to  favor  a  3 -year 
term. 

The  men  who  fashioned  our  Constitu- 
tion had  good  reason  for  establishing  a 
2-year  term  Instead  of  a  1-year  term  for 
House  Members.  Referring  again  to 
Federalist  paper  No.  52,  the  authors  said 
"that  the  [House  of  Representatives] 
have  an  Immediate  dependence  on,  and 
an  intimate  sympathy  with,  the  people." 

However,  with  our  years  of  experience 
as  a  democratic  nation,  we  can  now  safely 
a.ssume  that  the  notion  of  a  tyrannical 
legislature  in  Washington  is  outdated. 
Modem  means  of  communication,  un- 
known In  1787,  provide  easy  and  rapid 
contact  between  the  legislators  and  the 
voters  at  home.  Today  we  have  instan- 
taneous contact  with  the  voters  at  home. 
The  radio  flashes  news  from  Washington 
within  seconds  after  the  events  occur. 
The  daily  newspapers  carry  details  of  the 
vote  of  each  Member  of  the  House  on 
each  major  Item  of  legislation.  Full 
texts  of  major  Items  of  legislation  are 
carried  in  the  press. 

Members  of  the  House  In  order  to 
properly  perform  their  duties  and  to  ade- 
quately discharge  their  responsibilities 
must  spend  a  disproix>rtionate  amount 
of  their  time  and  effort  In  the  process  of 
learning  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  de- 
tailed procedures  and  requirements  of 
their  office.  Under  the  present  2-year 
term  he  must  begin  to  plan  for  his  re- 
election campaign  almost  immediately 
upon  assuming  office.  The  daily  mail, 
the  telephones  and  telegraph  and  greet- 
ing the  many  out-of-town  visitors  add 
substantially  to  the  workload  of  the  leg- 
islative duties. 


The  increase  in  the  legislative  work- 
load has  made  far  more  serious  in- 
roads on  a  Member's  time  and  energy 
than  was  the  case  during  the  early  Con- 
gresses. The  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  very  First  Congress  in  both  of  Its 
sessions  proposed  only  142  bills  of  which 
118  became  law.  During  the  88th  Con- 
gress, 15,299  measures  were  Introduced 
of  which  1.734  were  adopted. 

Although  the  proposed  3-year  term 
would  not  of  itself  reduce  the  burden  of 
Members,  a  smaller  percentage  of  his 
total  time  would  be  spent  In  organiza- 
tion of  his  office  and  in  his  campaign  for 
reelection.  His  experience  with,  and 
understanding  of,  the  numerous  techni- 
cal problems  of  his  office,  gained  in  a 
longer  term  in  office  will  materially  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
make  him  a  more  effective  representative 
of  the  people  who  elected  him  to  office. 

Encouraging  legislative  service  as  a 
career  has  considerable  merit.  A  legisla- 
tor should  be  given  more  than  2  years  to 
prove  his  value  as  a  public  servant;  he 
cannot  be  given  a  true  test  of  value  In  so 
short  a  time.  An  additional  factor  to  be 
considered  is  that  with  a  longer  term  in 
office,  Members  may  be  more  Independent 
of  the  pressures  from  all  sides,  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  larger  public  interest. 

Of  considerable  importance  to  the  leg- 
islative process  is  the  need  for  sufficient 
time  to  hold  full  and  complete  commit- 
tee hearings  and  House  debate  on  com- 
plicated legislation.  This  is  not  always 
available  in  a  2-year  term,  particularly 
in  a  presidential  election  year. 

Lastly,  the  increased  financial  burden 
of  congressional  campaigns  is  a  source 
of  deep  concern  to  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  prospective  candidates.  An 
increased  term  would  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  these  expensive  campaigns. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  his  will- 
ingness to  air  this  subject  despite  his 
previous  statements  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
This  Is  truly  a  decision  based  upon  the 
desire  of  the  people  and  the  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
extension  of  the  term  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  particularly  the  proposed  3- 
year  term. 


Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Arizona  came  to  $22  million.  More  sig- 
nificant— and  more  menacing — is  Ari- 
zona's illegal  gambling,  which  makes 
Arizona  parimutuels  look  puny.  Testi- 
mony before  the  McClellan  committee 
indicated  that  off-track  betting  comes 
to  about  $50  billion  annually  throughout 
the  Nation,  with  this  figure  accounting 
for  only  some  42  percent  of  the  national 
annual  illegal  gambling  total,  which 
would  thus  be  $120  billion.  On  a  popu- 
lation basis,  illegal  gambling  in  Arizona 
would  come  to  about  $1  billion  a  year. 
The  mob  cuts  itself  10  percent  of  the 
illegal  gambling  take,  which  means  that 
Arizona  could  be  as  much  as  a  one  hun- 
dred million  dollar  desert  treasure  trove 
for  the  syndicates.  Govemment-run 
gambling  would  siphon  these  moneys 
from  mob  treasuries,  putting  gambling 
revenues  to  work  at  public  rather  than 
criminal  tasks. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Arizona 
would  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate,  and 
control  gambling  so  that  the  gambling 
urge  of  the  people  of  Arizona  could  be 
made  to  benefit  the  people  rather  than 
buttress  the  mob. 


Federal  Government  and  Arizona: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  ignorant  partnership  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  Arizona  in  keeping  gambling  illegal 
in  Arizona  thus  making  gambling's 
lucrative  profits  available  to  finance  the 
needs  of  the  crime  syndicates. 


Malaysia:  A  Divorce  Within  the  Pacific 
Community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  divorce  is 
always  tragic,  and  It  is  especially  so  when 
it  involves  10 '72  millions  of  people.  A 
week  ago  Monday,  on  August  9,  the  mar- 
riage of  Singapore  to  the  other  states  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaysia  came  to  a 
close  only  1  month  short  of  its  second 
anniversary,  thus  ending  what  the 
matchmaker.  Great  Britain,  could  have 
easily  termed  a  marriage  of  necessity. 
In  retrospect,  the  match  was  conceived 
by  the  British  Government  on  October 
3,  1961,  as  a  means  of  bolstering  the 
Malaysian  countries  against  Communist 
aggression  and  in  order  to  couple  the 
industrious,  entrepreneurial  abilities  of 
the  Singapore  Chinese  with  the  material 
but  undeveloped  wealth  of  Sabah.  Sara- 
wak, and  the  Malaya  Federation.  As  this 
week's  Economist  reminds  us  in  its  lead 
article: 

Malaysia  was  devised  as  a  solution  to  sev- 
eral specific  problems.  The  basic  one  was 
that,  as  trte  1960*8  opened,  Singapore  was 
clearly  on  the  way  to  Independence.  In 
1961  this  began  to  look  a£  If  It  would  mean 
giving  Independence  to  a  government  of 
Chinese  race  and  Communist  orientation. 
The  Malayans  happened  to  have  achieved  In- 
dependence a  few  years  before  after  a  dec- 
ade spent  In  fighting  Communists  of  Chi- 
nese race.  The  British  happened  to  have  a 
whopping  great  base,  which  they  wanted  to 
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keep,   in  the  Island  that  a  pro-Communist 
government  might  thus  control. 

The  wedding  took  place  on  September 
16,  1963.  amid  overwhelming  applause 
from  throughout  the  Pacific  community 
of  free  nations.  The  United  States,  es- 
pecially, lauded  the  move  and  encour- 
aged American  companies  to  invest  in 
the  new  country,  although  politically  we 
remained  in  the  background. 

Each  of  the  partnei'S  had  something  to 
contribute  and  much  to  gain  from  the 
marriage.  The  State  of  Singapore  had 
the  well-known  port  of  Singapore  with 
its  large  industrial  center.  Its  people,  a 
population  which  is  75  percent  Chinese, 
were  endowed  with  advanced  industrial 
and  entrepreneurial  abilities  along  with 
large  capital  holdings.  On  their  small 
island,  however,  they  lacked  the  basic  re- 
sources and  raw  materials  to  supply  po- 
tential industries.  Here,  Malaya,  Sara- 
wak and  Sabah — rich  with  these  very 
items — came  into  the  picture.  Malaya 
alone  is  the  largest  supplier  of  iron  ore 
in  Asia  and  a  leading  producer  of  tin. 
Furthermore,  all  three  states  produce 
great  quantities  of  rubber,  pineapples 
and  wood.  At  best  these  commodities 
represented  only  a  small  part  of  Ma- 
laysia's potential  production  and  export 
capacity.  They  needed  only  the  capital 
and  the  entrepreneurial  talents  of  the 
Singapore  businessmen  to  develop  their 
potential. 

After  the  wedding,  construction 
boomed  and  commercial  activity  grew 
apace.  Economically,  the  combination 
went  hand  in  glove.  Interstate  ties  were 
created,  and  a  common  market  planned 
with  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
World  Bank. 

But,  as  in  many  marriages,  under  the 
facade  of  prosperous  togetherness,  lay 
the  ever-troublesome  problem  of  who 
should  hold  the  reins  in  the  family.  On 
this  point,  the  governments  of  Malaya 
and  Singapore  could  not  agree,  reflecting 
the  long-known  struggle  between  the 
Malays  on  the  one  hand  and  the  overseas 
Chinese  community  on  the  other.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Federation,  based  on  a 
remarkably  democratic  constitution,  fell 
prey  to  this  struggle  which  had  grown 
to  uncontrollable  proportions.  The  Brit- 
ish recognized  the  situation  as  a  problem 
which  could  defeat  the  Federation,  but 
were  no  longer  in  a  strong  enough  bar- 
gaining position  to  do  anything  about  It. 
And  thus,  the  Federation  plummeted 
down  the  sad  road  of  failure — failure  to 
biing  together  a  meeting  of  the  minds, 
failure  to  compromise.  The  failure  came 
purely  from  within.  If  blame  must  be 
placed,  it  must  rest  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Malaysians  them- 
selves— not  the  British  and  least  of  all 
the  United  States.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  marriage  failed  because  of  a  political 
problem  which  is  seemingly  insoluble  at 
this  time.  The  Economist  commented 
tersely  but  accurately,  I  think,  "not  that 
disaster  was  inevitable.  Malaysia  was  a 
rational  idea,  which  might  well  have 
worked.  The  reason  it  did  not  was  that 
there  simply  was  not  enough  goodwill 
around." 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  tragic  fact  is 
that  the  match  was  broken :  the  glove  is 


off  and  the  ring  has  been  slipped  from 
the  hand.  The  split  further  disturbed 
the  already  imsettled  waters  in  the  Pa- 
cific community.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
strength  and  unity  are  needed  most  to 
stave  off  Communist  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia  and  Indonesia's  militant  and 
mistaken  policy  of  confrontation. 

But,  let  us  take  heart  that  the  split 
has  not  proved  as  devastating  as  it  might 
have.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  hours  be- 
fore the  two  former  partners  exchanged 
ambassadors  and  proclaimed  their  con- 
tinued friendship.  Moreover,  Singa- 
pore quickly  indicated  that  it  was  not 
going  to  turn  its  back  on  either  Malaysia 
or  the  West.  Indeed,  the  Economist  re- 
ports that  Singapore's  new  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Mr.  S.  Rajaratnam: 

Has  already  made  it  very  clear  that  Singa- 
pore's foreign  policy  will  be  designed  to  keep 
it  close  to  Malaysia — which  is.  Indeed,  es- 
sential if  both  states  are  to  survive  and  pros- 
per. He  has  promised  that  Singapore,  like 
all  good  progressive,  newly  developing  Afro- 
Asian  states,  will  adopt  a  foreign  policy  of 
nonallnement  "in  the  power  struggle  of  the 
two  Ideological  blocs."  Knowing  Mr.  Ra- 
jaratnam, one  can  Imagine  how  much  re- 
straint he  must  have  exerted  to  hold  himself 
back  from  speaking  of  three  blocs.  For,  as 
director  of  the  polltbureau  of  the  People's 
Action  Party,  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  two  rival  Communist  blocs  and  their  in- 
terests in  southeast  Asia.  Singapore  will  be 
friendly  with  all  countries  that  recognize  its 
Integrity  and  Independence  and  are  friendly 
to  Singapore.  Indonesia  may  be  able  to 
qualify  for  a  resumption  of  trade  with  Singa- 
pore on  those  grounds;  but  can  Jakarta  ac- 
cept the  other  plank  In  Singapore's  statement 
of  foreign  policy?  This  lays  down  that  Its 
foreign  policy  will  "underpin  the  domestic 
attitude  of  preserving  the  state's  Integrity 
and  Independence  while  safeguarding  the  In- 
terests of  Malaysia." 

I  note  further  that  Mr.  Rajaratnam 
just  yesterday  stated  emphatically  that 
Singapore  would  not  join  with  Indonesia 
in  a  confrontation  against  Malaysia.  He 
said  that,  "Political  separation  has  not 
obliterated  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
both  territories  are  one.  Our  destinies 
are  inextricably  interwined  and  the 
crushing  of  one  must  inevitably  mean 
the  crushing  of  the  other."  Overall,  the 
split  has  been  made  definitely  but  gently. 

The  laotential  for  a  good  marriage, 
however,  still  exists  for  the  old  partners. 
Their  economic  interests  remain  comple- 
mentary as  before.  We  hope  that  they 
can  resolve  their  political  differences.  If 
they  can  succeed  In  doing  that,  their  real 
interests  are  certain  to  unite  them  once 
again.  Perhaps,  the  union  will  take  an- 
other form  in  the  future.  Indeed,  per- 
haps the  split  will  prove  to  be  the  needed 
catalyst  for  an  even  closer,  more  durable 
and  more  viable  partnership.  Again,  I 
quote  the  Economist: 

Togetherness  may  be  much  more  feasible 
now  that  there  is  a  political  separation  than 
It  ever  was  while  Chinese  and  Malay  poli- 
ticians struggle  for  power  inside  the  so-called 
unity  of  Malaysia. 

Providing  that  Industrial  and  other  rival- 
ries are  not  carried  to  extremes.  Malaysia  and 
independent  Singapore  could  work  together 
harmoniously,  and  Indeed  must  do  so  In  re- 
spect of  their  Interests  In  trade  and  seciarlty. 
Direct  political  rivalry  no  longer  exists,  so 
much  of  the  cause  of  past  trouble  has  been 
removed. 


The  Malaysian  split  dramatically  re- 
minds us  that  we  are  not  the  only  West- 
ern power  facing  thorny  problems  of  re- 
sponsibility and  security  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  British  are  there  also,  and 
with  the  split,  as  the  Economist  points 
out: 

Britain's  commitments  seem  likely  to  re- 
main. While  subscribing  to  a  foreign  policy 
of  nonallnement.  Singapore  Is  fully  con- 
vinced (and  so  is  Kuala  Lumpur)  that  Pres- 
ident Sukarno  would  drop  his  paratroopers 
on  the  Island  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  last  British  soldier. 

The  interests  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  southeast  Asia  are 
mutual — to  help  independent  nations 
stave  off  Communist  aggression,  to  help 
southeast  Asian  nations  help  themselves 
to  achieve  a  better  life,  to  help  each  oth- 
er achieve  and  maintain  peace — but  at 
this  time,  our  areas  of  responsibility  are 
clearly  separate. 


V-J  Day  and  Our  Fighting  Men  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  Representative  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki,  second  highest  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Far 
East  and  Pacific,  recently  gave  an  ana- 
lytical firsthand  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments and  objectives  of  America's 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  He  gave  this 
presentation  on  August  13  to  the  Allied 
Veterans  Council  joint  observance  of 
V-J  Day  at  Milwaukee  where  the  theme 
fittingly  was :  "A  Tribute  to  Our  Fighting 
Men  in  Vietnam." 

The  close  and  accurate  knowledge  that 
Congressman  Zablocki  has  of  the  free 
world  committment  against  the  spread 
of  communism  is  of  such  great  import  to 
all  Americans  that  I  take  exceptional 
pleasure  in  inserting  into  the  Record 
his  worthwhile  address  to  the  council, 
which  is  composed  of  15  veterans  organi- 
zations in  Milwaukee  County. 

The  address  follows: 

V-J  Day  and  Our  Fighting  Men  in 
Vietnam 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  at  the 
Allied  Veterans  Council  V-J  Day  Cere- 
monies, Milwaukee.  Wis..  Friday.  Aug.  13, 
1965) 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
have  been  asked  by  the  Allied  Veterans  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  Milwaukee  to  participate  In  the 
events  of  this  evening. 

These  V-J  Day  observances,  sponsored  by 
the  council,  have  become  an  important  an- 
nual event  In  our  community.  They  have 
reminded  us  of  the  sacrifices  which  so  many 
made  in  World  War  II  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  freedom  and  prosperity  in  our  great 
land. 

The  Allied  Veteran's  Council  is  particularly 
to  be  commended  for  having  dedicated  this 
evening's  program  to  the  American  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam. 
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It  is  entirely  fitting  as  we  observe  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  victory  over  Japan 
and  the  end  of  World  War  II,  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
to  preserve  freedom  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia. 

This  occasion  also  affords  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  make  certain  meaningful  com- 
parisons between  World  War  II  and  the  pres- 
ent confilct  In  Vietnam. 

Many  of  us  recall  the  protests  which  ac- 
companied Increasing  American  Involvement 
in  World  War  II  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Each 
attempt  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  defenses  and  assist 
our  traditional  Allies  In  Western  Europe  was 
met  with  criticism.  Mother's  marches  and 
peace  demonstrations  were  organized  in  an 
attempt  to  dissuade  the  military  buildup 
which  later  proved  not  only  neccessary  but 
vital  to  the  security  Interests  of  our  Nation. 
In  1939  and  1940  It  was  fashionable  In 
some  quarters  to  say:  "I  didn't  raise  my  boy 
to  be  a  soldier."  Others  quoted  President 
George  Washington's  advice  about  avoiding 
foreign  entanglements. 

Who  were  these  peace-at-any-prlce  advo- 
cates? For  the  most  part  they  were  well- 
intentioned,  genuinely  concerned  individ- 
uals. They  lacked,  however,  any  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  menace  represented  by  netzism, 
fascism,  and  Japanese  militarism. 

Further,  many  were  deluded  by  the  de- 
liberate efforts  of  fifth-columnists  among  our 
own  people.  These  Included  the  Commu- 
nists who  had  teamed  up  with  the  Fascists 
after  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  of  1939. 

Today  we  read  of,  and  see.  demonstrations 
against  U.S.  participation  In  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam which  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  pre- 
World  War  n. 

The  slogans  have  been  updated,  of  course. 
Now  they  read  "Get  out  of  Vietnam."  and 
"Stop  the  bombing."  Critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  have  tried  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  defeatism.  Some  claim  that 
antieuerrilla  actions  cannot  be  successful 
and  that  Communist-inspired  Insurgency  is 
bound  to  win.  The  facts  are,  of  course,  that 
Communist  guerrillas  have  been  defeated  In 
Greece,  in  the  Philippines  and  In  Malaya. 

Mistaken  as  they  often  are,  I  believe  that 
most  of  those  who  advocate  our  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  are  sincere.  They  have  for- 
gotten, or  refuse  to  remember,  the  principal 
lesson  taught  by  World  War  II.  That  lesson 
is  that  If  aggression  Is  left  unchecked,  the 
aggressors  grow  more  bold  and  antagonistic. 
Just  as  the  Nazis  were  guilty  of  aggression 
against  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  In  1939, 
and  the  Japanese  against  the  Philippines  In 
1941,  so  also  has  North  Vietnam  been  the  ag- 
gressor against  its  neighbor  to  the  south. 

The  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi  has  di- 
rected— in  large  measure  controlled— the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Vletcong  guerrillas.  The  hard 
core  of  the  Commimlst  forces  attacking 
South  Vietnam  are  men  trained  In  North 
Vietnam. 

These  key  personnel,  many  of  whom  have 
never  seen  South  Vietnam  before,  are  In- 
filtrated into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
become  the  leaders  and  cadres  of  the  Vlet- 
cong forces.  Fifty  thousand  such  persons 
have  been  infiltrated  sine  1960. 

There  also  is  clear  proof  that  Hanoi  has 
supplied  the  guerrilla  forces  with  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  equipment. 

In  recent  days  three  battalions  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops  have  been  Identified 
in  the  fighting  In  the  central  highlands  re- 
gion of  South  Vietnam. 

Those  guerrillas  were  not  the  barefoot, 
pajama-clad,  lightly  armed  peasants  we  often 
have  seen  in  newsphotos.  These  men  are 
outfitted  In  completely  military  fashion. 
They  wear  uniforms,  helmets,  and  boots. 
They  exhibit  military  discipline  and  are  or- 
ganized to  engage  in  unit-sized  clashes  with 
government  troops. 


If  the  direct  role  of  Hanoi  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  ever  was  in  question,  this  Infiltra- 
tion of  entire  military  units  should  dispel  all 
doubt.  Communist  China  also  has  played  a 
role  in  this  struggle  by  aiding  and  abetting 
North  Vietnam. 

Our  Nation,  as  In  World  War  II,  Is  meeting 
this  aggression  with  force  and  determination. 
The  United  States  has  sent  more  than  80,000 
American  troops  to  Vietnam  and  plans  to  call 
for  45,000  additional  men  to  be  landed  there 
In  the  near  future.  The  United  States  has 
committed  our  airpower  to  unceasing  bomb- 
ing of  strategic  military  targets  In  North 
Vletnsmi,  as  long  as  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion persists. 

The  United  States  Is  spending  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  day  to  supply  and  equip 
the  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  on  whom  the 
principal  burden  of  this  war  rests. 

The  United  States  has  successfully  per- 
suaded many  of  our  allies  to  assist  In  this 
fight  for  freedom.  More  than  30  nations  have 
responded  by  providing  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam,  Including   units   of  fighting  forces. 

Our  efforts  to  contain  communism  in 
southeast  Asia  have  not  been  without  sacri- 
fice. Several  hundred  American  boys  have 
been  killed.  Others  have  been  wounded. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  still  further  casu- 
alties In  the  future. 

These  young  men  are  the  flower  and  the 
promise  of  our  Nation.  We  do  not  wish  to  see 
their  blood  shed  on  foreign  shores.  Nor 
do  these  brave  men  wish  to  die.  But  they 
realize,  as  some  other  Americans  fall  to,  that 
the  presence  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam 
Is  necessary  to  the  security  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the 
tragic  accident  which  occurred  this  week  at 
the  Titan  missile  installation  In  Arkansas. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  53  men  who  lost  their 
lives  In  that  accident,  though  civilians,  died 
In  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Those  53  deaths  were  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  American  soldiers 
killed  In  Vietnam  since  the  conflict  began. 
Surely,  responsible  Judgment  would  not  dic- 
tate that  we  discontinue  or  curtail  our  mis- 
sile program  because  of  this  or  other  military 
accidents. 

In  the  same  way,  the  fact  that  Americans 
have  been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam should  not  stampede  us  Into  with- 
drawal. We  will  continue  to  place  the  high- 
est value  on  each  human  life.  We  shall  try 
to  Insure  to  the  extent  possible  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  troops.  But,  firm  In  the 
belief  that  our  cause  is  just  and  right,  we 
must  never  abandon  our  efforts  simply  be- 
cause casualties  occur. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  In  Vietnam  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  some 
of  the  American  soldiers  on  the  scene.  Their 
high  morale,  their  sense  of  purpose.  Is  truly 
something  to  behold. 

The  service  and  dedication  of  these  men 
has  been  the  one  continuing  bright  spot  in 
what  all  too  often  has  been  a  dismal  picture. 
Their  positive  attitude  has  been  a  source  of 
Inspiration  to  the  Vietnamese  with  whom 
they  deal,  and  to  our  American  civilian  of- 
ficials as  well. 

We  can  be  truly  proud  of  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam,  just  aa  we  are  proud  of  those  who 
fought  to  defend  freedom  and  restore  peace 
In  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  our 
Nation's  other  wars. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  recalled  the  mis- 
guided "pacifist  efforts  that  preceded  World 
War  II.  Now  let  us  speculate  what  might 
have  happened  had  our  Nation's  leaders  lis- 
tened to  those  voices  of  appeasement. 

Today  the  Nazis  probably  would  be  ruling 
all  of  Europe  and  much  of  Africa.  The  Jap- 
anese would  be  the  supreme  power  In  Asia, 
ruling  both  China  and  India  with  an  iron 
hand. 

We  Americans  would  be  an  embattled  mi- 
nority, with  probably  only  Canada  and  the 


nations  of  Latin  America  as  allies.  Fortress 
America — which  many  advocated  In  1939 — 
would  be  a  weak  fortress  under  siege. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  we  can  be 
truly  grateful  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
other  American  leaders  saw  the  danger  and 
were  not  moved  to  the  disastrous  course  ad- 
vocated by  the  Isolationists  of  the  1930'b. 

In  the  same  way,  I  believe  that  a  genera- 
tion from  now  the  American  people  wlU  be 
grateful  that  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  have  disregarded  the  criticism  of 
the  neo-lsolationists  of  the  1960'8. 

For  our  policy  of  firmness  In  the  face  of 
aggression  has  implications  which  are  tre- 
mendous and  transcend  Vietnam. 

Many  other  lands  In  other  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
also  are  threatened  with  the  danger  of 
guerrilla  Insurgency.  The  future  of  these 
nations  Is  linked  with  the  outcome  In  South 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

The  Communists  have  readily  admitted 
that  Vietnam  represents  an  Important  test 
situation  for  insurgency  and  revolution.  For 
example,  the  top  North  Vietnamese  general, 
General  Glap,  recently  said: 

"South  Vietnam  Is  the  model  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  of  our  time — If 
the  special  warfare  that  the  U.S.  imperial- 
ists are  testing  in  Vietnam  Is  overcome,  then 
It  can  be  defeated  ever3rwhere  In  the  world." 

It  Is  In  this  sense,  then,  that  South  Viet- 
nam represents  a  real  test  for  our  Nation,  a 
challenge  perhaps  as  Important  as  that  we 
met  and  surmounted  In  World  War  n.  It 
Is  a  test  of  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  withstand  Communist 
aggression  wherever  and  however  It  may  ap- 
pear. We  must  not,  we  cannot,  we  will  not, 
fail  the  test.  For  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  hangs  the  future  course 
of  world  events.  If  the  United  States  even- 
tually can  bring  peace  and  security  to  South 
Vietnam,  we  will  have  increased  greatly  the 
chances  for  peace  and  security  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

With  peace  and  security,  and  freedom  from 
Internal  and  external  Conununlst  harass- 
ment, can  come  the  kind  of  world  which  we 
believed  we  had  won  on  V-J  Day,  1945. 
Twenty  years  of  conflict  and  strife  have 
proven  how  cruelly  falFe  were  our  hopes. 

Yet,  with  the  hope  that  sustains  hvunanlty, 
we  look  to  the  future.  A  new  generation, 
epitomized  by  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam, 
has  joined  us  In  the  struggle  against  tyranny 
and  Injustice. 

We  must  not,  we  cannot,  we  will  not 
succumb  to  Communist  aggression.  For 
then  we  would  fall  to  keep  faith  not  only 
with  the  brave  men  who  have  defended  our 
Nation  m  past  wars,  but  also  with  those 
who  are  today  fighting  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam  and  other  trouble  spots  in 
the  world. 

Let  us  pray  that,  with  Divine  Guidance, 
we  may  soon  reach  an  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all 
mankind. 


Thanks  to  Legislative  Research  Branch  of 
Library  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
summer  draws  to  an  end,  the  many  young 
people  who  have  interned  on  Capitol  Hill 
will  be  returning  to  their  campuses  wiser 
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in  the  ways  of  government.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  been  happy.  I  know, 
to  provide  this  opportunity  to  these  stu- 
dents and  to  answer  their  queries  about 
practical  politics.  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues,  like  myself,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  extra  manpower  In 
their  ofiBces  to  investigate  special  proj- 
ects or  aspects  of  issues  and  bills  of 
particular  interest  to  them.  With  this 
increased  volume  of  research  and  inves- 
tigation, an  added  number  of  requests 
have  been  placed  with  the  research  serv- 
ices of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Often 
my  intern.s  have  commented  to  me  about 
the  helpfulness  and  dispatch  of  the  leg- 
islative research's  assistance,  and  I  am 


conserve  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 
The  laws  we  pass  In  Washington  must  be 
made  to  work  here  in  the  States  and  locali- 
ties. Without  your  help,  they  cannot  work. 
What  you  have  been  doing,  assisting  land- 
owners, enlisting  cooperators  and  proposing 
constructive  Ideas  for  the  better  use  of  land 
and  water,  has  helped  all  of  us  fulfill  oixr 
responsibilities  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Neither  you  nor  I  own  the  resources  of  our 
country.  But  in  a  real  sense  we  are  the 
trustees  of  these  resources.  Our  responsi- 
bilities are  to  persuade  our  fellow  citizens 
that  no  use  be  made,  of  land  or  woods  or 
water,  that  squanders  them  or  despoils  our 
countryside.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
encourage  the  broadest  development.  In  the 
community  Interest. 

You  meet  at  a  significant  time  In  the  hls- 


sure  few  interns  leave  the  Hill  withour^*°''y  °'  ^°^^  ^"^  water  conservation.    We  are 


the  memory  of  the  tolerant,  efficient 
service  of  these  specialists.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  legislative 
research  branch  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  a  job  well  done,  not  only  dur- 
ing this  summer  but  also  during  the  en- 
tire year. 


Urban  Inyolvement  in  Soil  and  Water 
Conseryation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNICTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  Storrs,  Conn.,  in  my  district, 
conservation  district  leaders  from  12 
Northeastern  States  met  for  their  annual 
summer  meeting.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  from  Massachusetts  was  a 
principal  speaker.  He  told  the  conserva- 
tion district  leaders  that  the  urban  p>op- 
ulation  is  today  experiencing  its  first  real 
involvement  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion.   Senator  Kennedy  said : 

Every  time  a  city  dweller  turns  on  his  fau- 
cet, and  wonders  how  long  the  water  supply 
will  last;  every  time  he  goes  fishing  or  biaat- 
Ing  in  a  river  and  finds  it  pxjlluted;  every  time 
he  seeks  a  wooded  place  for  recreation  and 
finds  it  more  crowded:  every  time  he  watches 
the  zoning  ot  a  suburban  tract  and  wonders 
If  the  best  vise  is  being  made  of  the  land,  he 
realizes  that  conservation  Is  something  he 
needs  for  his  life,  and  that  the  resources 
around  them  are  limited.  Indeed. 

Senator  Kennedy  then  proceeded  to 
outline  a  10-point  program  for  future 
growth  in  soil  and  water  conservation.  I 
suggest  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  familiar  with  this  statement. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  it  In 
the  Record: 

Senator  Kennedy  Proposes  10-Point  Watkr 
Program 

(Text  of  an  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, before  the  northeastern  area 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts — 
College  of  Agriculture  Auditorium,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  Storrs,  Conn..  Aug. 
16.  1965) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  express 
my  appreciation,  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  for  the  work  you  are  doing  to 


beginning  to  see  the  first  real  involvement 
of  the  urban  population  who  make  up  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  our  region. 
Those  who  live  in  cities  used  to  regard  soil 
and  water  as  inexhaustible — much  as  the 
early  settlers  regarded  the  buffalo.  Many  of 
us  used  to  think  that  water  and  erosion  and 
resource  development  and  irrigation  were 
problems  of  the  West,  not  the  East,  or  prob- 
lems of  farmers  and  not  city  people.  I  re- 
member when  I  campaigned  In  the  Western 
States,  in  the  election  of  1960.  the  people 
wanted  to  hear  about  President  Kennedy's 
policies  on  dams,  electric  power.  Irrigation, 
reclamation  of  the  soil.  I  remember  making 
many  promises  on  his  behalf.  But  in  the 
East,  people  were  concerned  with  housing 
and  transit  and  Inunigration — and  if  I  had 
talked  about  resources,  they  would  have 
been  bored. 

Now  this  Is  changing.  Every  time  a  city 
dweller  turns  on  his  faucet,  and  wonders 
how  long  the  water  supply  will  last; 

Every  time  he  goes  fishing  or  boating  in  a 
river  and  fir>ds  it  polluted: 

Every  time  he  seeks  a  wooded  place  for  re- 
creation and  finds  It  more  crowded; 

Every  time  he  watches  the  zoning  of  a 
surburban  tract  and  wonders  If  the  best  use 
Is  being  made  of  the  land,  he  realizes  that 
conservation  Is  something  he  needs  for  his 
life,  and  that  the  resources  around  them  are 
liniited.  Indeed. 

When  faced  with  a  flood;  a  water  shortage: 
a  forest  fire  or  other  major  crisis,  we  act 
quickly  and  do  what  we  must.  These  are  the 
dramatic  problems.  But  there  are  quiet 
crises,  as  well,  that  also  call  for  action.  The 
haphazard  development  of  land  adjacent  to 
our  cities,  such  as  we  see  going  on  today  on 
Staten  Island  In  New  York,  without  plan- 
ning, without  regulation  and  speeding  to- 
ward a  suburban  slum.  The  ruining  of  land 
through  strip  mining  that  we  see  In  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky; the  pollution  of  lakes  and  rivers 
throughout  our  area;  the  erosion  of  farm 
land  and  beaches:  surface  rxmoff  and  seep- 
age from  poorly  planned  construction.  These 
conditions,  growing  every  day.  pose  Just  as 
great  a  challenge  to  the  future  we  want,  and 
the  conservation  we  will  need. 

There  are  no  sweeping  answers  in  these 
problems.  Certainly  the  answer  Is  not  to 
keep  all  the  land  wild.  Many  legitimate  In- 
terests are  Involved.  Industry  needs  land 
and  water  for  economic  progress.  Good  hous- 
ing must  use  land  and  water  for  the  comfort 
of  our  people.  You  know,  from  the  work 
you  do  In  your  12  States,  that  we  must  con- 
sider all  legitimate  Interests,  even  when  they 
compete. 

Primarily  the  problem  lies  In  striking  a 
balance  among  the  various  necessities  of 
modern  life.  Between  our  need  for  Industry 
and  our  need  for  pure  water:  between  our 
desire  for  recreation  and  our  demand  for  raw 
materials.  In  short,  between  all  the  things 
people  want  to  live  In  urban  centers,  and  all 
the  things  they  need  so  they  can  escape  from 


cities  to  find  the  physical  and  spiritual  re- 
freshment of  the  countryside. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  as  your 
activities  broaden  to  meet  urban  needs,  city 
people  will  play  an  Increasing  role  In  what 
you  do.  Now  that  they  are  awake  to  these 
problems,  they  should  know  that  the  ap- 
proach you  have  developed,  over  almost  30 
years,  emphasizing  local  Initiative  and  local 
control.  Is  a  proven  vehicle  for  solving  re- 
source problems.  Especially  In  the  North- 
east,  where  city  and  country  are  so  inter- 
twined, this  kind  of  participation  can  be  a 
model  for  progress. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  very  proud  of  our 
conservation  districts.  We  are  a  heavily 
urban  State.  But  we  love  our  open  spaces 
and  use  them  as  much  as  we  can.  Tourism  is 
our  number  three  industry.  The  same 
mountain  that  offers  ski  trails  In  the  winter, 
Is  used  in  summer  for  a  music  festival  or 
an  open  theater.  The  availability  of  recrea- 
tion is  one  of  the  things  that  has  convinced 
the  leaders  of  education  and  leaders  of  In- 
dustry to  locate  within  our  borders. 

Two  years  ago  our  State  leglslatiu-e  gave 
conservation  districts,  along  with  our  town 
conservation  councils,  the  resp>onsiblllty  for 
all  efforts  In  this  area.  Under  the  new  orga- 
nization, every  new  school,  park,  shopping 
center,  housing  subdivision  and  other  com- 
munity facility  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  range  of  conservation  skills  applied 
directly  to  their  needs.  These  commissions 
have  authority,  and  equally  Important,  they 
have  money. 

Some  of  our  towns  have  hired  professional 
planners  to  undertake  a  complete  survey  of 
soil  and  water  resources.  They  have  esti- 
mated their  needs  and  decided  how  thev 
want  to  develop.  They  are  drawing  up 
master  plans,  by  which  every  acre  will  go  to 
the  highest  use.  All  of  this  is  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  local  initiative  and  community 
cooperation,  and  with  some  pride  I  commend 
it  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  suggestions 
today  about  the  most  serious  resoiu-ce  prob- 
lem here  In  the  Northeast,  the  shortage  of 
water.  For  the  last  4  years,  300,000  square 
miles  within  our  region  have  received  Insuf- 
ficient rainfall.  Agriculture  has  been  badly 
damaged.  Some  companies  in  the  central 
part  of  my  State  have  had  to  shut  down  for 
lack  of  water.  Even  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict commission,  composed  of  Boston  and  Its 
suburban  communities,  which  built  the 
largest  reservoir  In  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  domestic  water,  has  recently  been 
forced  to  curtail  some  home  and  recrea- 
tional use.  Events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  emphasized  dramatically  the  prediction 
by  a  Presidential  Panel  15  years  ago:  That 
by  1975.  the  No.  1  shortage  In  this  country 
would  be  water. 

Even  If  the  drought  ends,  the  rising  tide 
of  consumption  will  not  end.  The  average 
city  dweller  uses  70  to  80  gallons  of  water  a 
day — five  times  what  he  used,  two  genera- 
tions ago.  Industry  uses  even  more,  and 
the  trend  of  use  Is  sharply  upward.  It  is 
essential  that  we  plan  now.  and  act  now. 
not  Just  for  the  current  emergency  but  to 
provide  for  our  future  growth. 

1.  Our  first  need  Is  to  consolidate  local 
efforts  and  to  engage  In  Joint  community 
planning.  It  Is  clear  that  areas  like  Metro- 
politan Hartford  and  Metropolitan  Boston, 
which  pooled  their  efforts  in  the  past,  are 
in  a  better  position  to  meet  the  drought 
than  conununities  which  decided  to  go  It 
alone.  No  small  town  or  city  can  afford, 
financially,  to  provide  the  new  water  sources 
and  the  new  storage  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary— especially  when  Its  population  and  In- 
dustrial needs  are  growing.  They  should 
follow  the  example  of  conservation  districts, 
and  combine  for  their  own  benefit. 

2.  We  must  try  other  methods  of  financing 
for  connmunltles  too  remote  to  be  part  of 


district  systems.  In  this  connection,  there 
is  a  bin  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year,  for 
Federal  loans  and  grants  to  build  pipelines 
and  reservoirs  In  rural  areas.  Senator  Aiken 
was  the  chief  sponsor.  I  was  a  cosponsor, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  It  without 
delay. 

3.  We  must  develop  new  devices  of  water 
storage.  I  support  the  Federal  legislation 
to  increase  the  amount  of  storage  In  any 
watershed  project  from  5,000  to  12.000  acre- 
feet.  Water  supply  should  be  one  of  the 
critical  elements  in  the  resoiarce  plans  of 
your  districts.  One  study  made  In  my  State, 
of  possible  new  sites  for  small  reservoirs  on 
a  river  near  Boston,  showed  43  possible  sites. 
But  most  had  already  been  taken  for  hovis- 
ing  developments,  shopping  centers,  and  fac- 
tories. This  misuse  of  resources  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

4.  We  must  take  the  machines  of  home 
and  Industry — air  conditioners,  washing 
machines,  water  taps — ^whlch  use  so  much 
water,  and  redesign  them  so  they  can  use 
the  same  water  again  and  again.  Several 
billions  of  gallons  a  day  could  be  saved  If 
tills  were  done.  This  Is  primarily  a  Job  for 
Industry;  but  technical  assistance  should  be 
made  available  by  the  Government. 

5.  We  should  continue  the  all-out  effort 
to  lower  the  cost  of  desalting  water.  In  the 
long  run.  the  sea  can  be  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  source  of  our  needs.  But  as  long 
as  the  cost  is  so  prohibitive  and  present 
plants  so  exp>erlmental.  we  must  continue 
to  bear  the  considerable  expense  of  getting 
water  from  other  sources. 

The  water  shortage  should  also  drive  us 
to  greater  efforts  In  fighting  pollution.  I 
come  from  a  State  with  1.000  miles  of  pol- 
luted rivers  and  streams.  35  percent  of  the 
total.  The  Merrlmac  River,  in  northeast 
Massachusetts.  Is  the  oldest  polluted  river 
In  the  country — and  one  of  the  worst.  We 
would  have  no  water  problem  today.  In  most 
parts  of  my  State  and  many  parts  of  yours, 
if  polluted  rivers  could  be  safely  used.  Nor 
would  we  have  the  strangulation  of  animal 
life,  the  denial  of  recreation  opportunity,  the 
odors  and  sights  and  dangers  to  he«ilth  that 
pollution  brings. 

For  those  reasons.  I  would  make  these  sug- 
gestions: 

6.  We  should  encourage  creation  of  local 
sewerage  districts,  to  bring  under  appro- 
priate control  those  plants  outside  city 
limits  that  cause  such  pollution.  Such  dis- 
tricts should  also  be  eligible  for  grants  under 
the  sewerage  treatment  program.  Under  the 
present  program,  only  municipalities  are 
eligible  for  funds.  Under  my  suggestion. 
the  program  oould  reach  Industries  not 
covered. 

7.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  anti- 
pollution program  Is  that  many  Industries 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  control.  Nor  can 
we  fairly  blame  a  community  wlilch  falls  to 
force  pollution  control  upon  Its  plants,  for 
fear  they  will  leave  the  area.  Faced  with 
the  choice,  any  community  would  prefer  a 
polluted  river  to  unemployed  citizens.  For 
this  reason,  we  should  give  tax  relief,  and 
consider  even  direct  grants  to  Industrial 
plants  to  encourage  them  to  dispose  of  their 
wastes,  without  polluting. 

8.  Another  difficult  obstacle  to  enforcement 
Ls  the  difference  In  pollution  In  standards 
between  States.  Rivers  do  not  respect  State 
boundaries.  Yet  communities  downstream 
cannot  clean  up  effectively,  if  communities 
upstream.  In  another  State,  do  not  have  to 
treat  their  wastes  to  the  same  degree.  It  Is 
essential,  therefore,  that  there  be  uniform 
water  quality  standards  between  States.  I 
hope  this  win  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
this  year. 

9.  We  must  also  find  new  methods  of 
treating  municipal  sewage  before  It  finds 
its  way  Into  our  rivers  and  streams.    In  many 


of  our  cities,  the  storm  and  sanitation  sewers 
are  connected  In  such  a  way  that  in  time  of 
storms,  untreated  sewage  Is  backed  Into  our 
waters.  Much  pollution  Is  caused  by  this 
fact.  What  Is  needed  are  new  devices  that 
can  be  Installed,  in  oiir  homes  or  in  holding 
pens,  to  prevent  this  dangerous  condition. 

10.  Finally,  in  f\irtherance  of  all  these  pro- 
grams, I  think  the  present  Federal  law  should 
be  changed  to  eliminate  the  provision  which 
limits  the  Government  grants  for  water  re- 
search to  land-grant  colleges.  There  are 
many  private  colleges.  In  all  of  our  States, 
which  could  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion If  they  had  this  support. 

The  cxrrrent  water  crisis  Is  an  opportunity, 
as  well  as  a  challenge.  If  meeting  It  can 
teach  us  the  value  of  cooperation  and  plan- 
ning, what  we  do  will  carry  over  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  our  resources.  This  Is  what 
you  have  been  fighting  for  since  1937.  It  Is 
where  you  can  make  a  unique  contribution. 
The  people  of  our  region,  now  aroused,  are  In 
back  of  your  efforts.  The  time  Is  ripe  for 
substantive  accomplishment  on  many  fronts. 

I  know  you  will  contribute,  and  continue 
your  leadership,  for  this  cause. ' 


Mekong  River  Basin  Development  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munists are  actively  engaged  in  south- 
east Asia  in  what  they  like  to  call  a  war 
of  liberation.    We  call  it  what  it  plainly 
is.  the  "new  imperialism."     This  past 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  briefings  for 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia.    He  has 
pointed  out — very  effectively  I  think — 
that  the  challenge  we  face  there  Is  not 
military  alone,  nor  is  it  confined  just 
to  South  Vietnam.    Rather  the  challenge 
is  many-faceted — social  and  economic  as 
well  as  military  and  political— and  it 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  of  south- 
east Asia.    The  President  made  it  very 
clear  that  this  Nation  is  bending  every 
effort  in  every  direction  to  bring  peace 
to  that  troubled  area,  peace  sustained 
by  progress,  development  and  prosperity 
for  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia.    For 
although  it  is  essential  to  this  Nation's 
security,  southeast  Asia  is  not  just  a 
buffer  state.    It  is  an  area  rich  in  hu- 
man and  natural  resources,  rich  in  un- 
developed land,  rich  in  opportunity  for 
its   100  millions  of  people.     A  strong, 
peaceful,   independent,   and   developing 
southeast  Asia  would  enormously  benefit 
all  peoples  through  peaceful  trade,  tour- 
ism, and  cultural  exchange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent for  taking  the  Members  of  Congress 
into  his  confidence,  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.  I  think 
that  the  air  definitely  needed  clearing 
on  this  subject,  and  I  think  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  begun  that  process  in  a  pro- 
ductive maimer.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  and  congratulate  the  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  who  partici- 
pated  In   the   briefing   for   their   fine 


presentations.  In  particular  I  feel  that 
the  report  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  president  of  tlie  World 
Bank,  on  the  economic  aspects  of  our 
efforts  In  southeast  Asia  was  most  val- 
uable. Mr.  Black  spoke  at  length  on  the 
Mekong  River  development  project, 
pointing  out  to  the  Congressmen  present 
the  importance  of  the  project  and  its 
potentially  vast  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omies of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Black 
and  congratulate  him  for  a  very  fine  re- 
port. In  view  of  the  quickened  interest 
in,  and  curiosity  about,  the  Mekong  River 
project  stimulated  by  Mr.  Black,  I  also 
Introduce  Into  the  Record  a  disquisition 
prepared  in  my  office  on  that  subject.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  information  useful  and  helpful. 
The  disquisition  follows: 

Regionalism  in  Southeast  Asia 
As  the  problem  of  creating  an  effective 
action  agency  out  of  the  U.N.  appears  to  grow 
in  complexity  and  Improvement  grows  dim- 
mer as  time  goes  on,  the  practical  necessity  of 
regional  cooperative  efforts  Increases.  Al- 
though not  entirely  free  of  frustration  and 
far  from  even  In  progress,  the  European  ex- 
perience In  regional  cooperation  has  served 
as  a  model  and  an  encouragement  for  other 
areas  of  the  world.  There  must  be  some 
machinery  in  the  world  to  move  constructive 
interests  on  something  more  than  a  narrow 
national  base. 

In  southeast  Asia,  particularly,  a  regional 
approach  to  many  problems  is  preferable  to 
a  national  one — for  In  the  20th  century  coop- 
eration on  a  wide  basis,  a  regional  basis, 
better  meets  the  needs  of  small  countries. 
Regionalism  does  not  emerge  overnight;  It 
has  to  be  carefully  cultivated  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  growing  awareness  of  the  need  lor 
common  action.  Certainly,  the  Mekong 
River  Basin  project  offers  an  opport\inlty  for 
southeast  Asian  nations  to  develop  a  com- 
mon action  approach  to  shared  problems. 

There  are  In  southeast  Asia,  as  In  any 
region,  peculiar  problems  to  be  overcome 
before  a  true  community  spirit  can  exist. 
First,  are  the  political  difficulties  which  must 
be  stabilized  before  the  member  nations  can 
work  successfully  In  concert.  Second,  the 
southeast  Asian  nations  must  establish  a 
precedent  for  thinking  across  national  lines 
and  they  must  establish  a  consensus  on  the 
meaning  of  cooperation.  Finally,  attention 
must  shift  from  the  present  focus  on  already 
developed  nations  to  the  trade  potentials 
and  advantages  of  the  southeast  Asian  region 
Itself. 

Other  problems  such  as  economic  depend- 
ence on  one  or  two  natural  resoxirces  or  lack 
of  sufficient  markets  for  the  sale  of  goods 
requiring  heavy  capital  investment  for  de- 
velopment can  be  best  solved  through  re- 
gional cooperation. 

Considering  all  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment the  best  opportunities  for  encourag- 
ing regionalism  In  southeast  Asia  still  exist 
In  the  economic  and  cultural  fields.  It  Is 
success  In  these  fields  that  can  foster  greater 
political  stability. 

The  Mekong  River  project  with  Its  tre- 
mendous development  Impact  Is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  how  economic  benefit  can 
transcend  political  differences.  In  addition 
to  the  close  working  relationship  of  the  not 
always  friendly  countries  of  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  on  the  United 
Nations  Committee  for  Investigations  of  the 
Lower  Mekong  Basin,  14  United  Nations 
agencies,  2  foundations,  2  private  companies, 
and  21  countries  including  Australia,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
States,  have  Invested  and  participated  In  the 
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Mekong  project  to  make  It  truly  a  regional 
and  an  international  endeavor. 

RFVIR  DESCRIPnON 

The  Mekong  Is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world  ranking  with  the  Mississippi  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Don  of  Russia,  and  the  Ganges  of 
India.  A  river  that  affects  the  geography, 
the  economics,  and  the  politics  of  peoples 
along  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  2,600  miles. 

Location:  The  headwaters  of  the  Mekong 
River  are  in  western  China  north  of  Tibet. 
The  river  flows  south  into  Laos  where  it 
forms  the  Lao-Thai  border.  From  there  It 
continues  south,  cutting  across  Cambodia 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  to  empty  into 
the  South  China  Sea  which  flanks  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  Indochlnese 
Peninsula. 

Discharge  at  mouth:  The  annual  flow  of 
the  Mekong  River  emitted  into  the  South 
China  Sea  is  400  million  acre-feet.  By  means 
of  comparison  the  annual  discharge  of  the 
Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Is 
440  million  acre-feet. 

Volume  of  flow:  The  volume  of  flow  on 
the  Mekong  at  Phnom  penh  (a  port  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  great  lake  in  Cam- 
bodia) is  400,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
Mississippi.  America's  largest  river,  has  a 
flow  of  611.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Distance:  The  length  of  the  lower  Mekong 
or  that  part  of  the  river  below  China  is 
1.504  miles,  while  the  total  length  of  the 
river  is  2.600  miles  (longer  than  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  proper  and  almost  as  long  as 
the  Columbia  River). 

Drainasje  area:  The  drainage  area  of  the 
lower  Mekong  is  236.000  square  miles  or 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of 
California  and  New  York. 

HISTORY  OF  MEKONG   DEVILOPMENT 

Man's  first  attempt  to  harness  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Mekong  River  was  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  Khmer  emperors  of  Cambodia 
started  an  extensive  irrigation  system  in  the 
vicinity  of  Angkor.  Due  to  harassment  by 
the  Thai's  and  the  Champa  leaders,  the  sys- 
tem was  never  completed.  The  river's  wealth 
did  not  go  untapped  however,  both  the 
Khmer  and  Champa  leaders  drew  up  plans 
and  commenced  building  a  maze  of  canals 
in  the  delta  region,  many  of  which  are  still 
In  use  today. 

From  1866  to  the  end  of  their  control  in 
1954  the  French  colonial  governors  worked 
hard  to  extend  the  ancient  Khmer  and 
Champa  canal  system.  These  water  routes 
served  the  French  as  both  communication 
links  between  their  massive  rubber  and  rice 
plantations  and  as  the  major  avenue  of 
transportation  to  market.  Prom  1905  to  1940 
the  French  worked  on  marking  navlgatable 
river  channels  and  built  Phnon  Penh  Port 
below  the  Great  Lake  in  Cambodia. 

The  first  regional  cooperation  between  na- 
tions sharing  the  Mekong  River  came  In  1926 
when  Thailand  and  France,  who  then  con- 
trolled Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  signed 
an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  neither  would 
impede  Mekong  shipping.  In  1949  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Vietnam,  and  France  signed  a  conven- 
tion of  Maritime  and  Inland  Navigation  on 
the  Mekong  and  Inland  Water  Routes  to 
Saigon.  With  the  Independence  of  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  from  French  colonialism 
In  1954,  all  the  newly  formed  nations  Joined 
Thailand  in  an  agreement  which  combined 
both  the  1926  and  1949  conventions. 

In  1952  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  pro- 
mote regional  identity  and  cooperation 
througli  the  creation  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  ( ECAFE ) . 
The  goal  of  this  Commission  Is  "to  Initiate 
and  participate  in  measures  for  •  •  *  rais- 
ing the  level  of  economic  activity  •  •  •  and 
•  *  *  strengthening  the  economic  relations 
of  this  area  both  among  themselves  and  with 
other  countries  of  the  world;  and  to  make 


or  sponsor  investigations  and  studies  of  eco- 
nomic and  technological  problems  and,  de- 
velopments within  •  •  •  Asia  and  the  Par 
East."  It  Wiis  under  the  newly  formed 
ECAFE  that  the  UN.  sponsored  the  first  study 
of  the  Mekong  River.  Since  then  21  coun- 
tries and  14  UJJ.  agencies  have  contributed 
some  $27  million  for  planning  and  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  for  construction  or  invest- 
ment. In  1957  four  consultants,  two  from 
Japan,  one  from  India,  and  one  from  France, 
carried  out  the  first  field  reconnaissance  on 
the  Lower  Mekong  and  proposed  sketches  for 
five  possible  mainstream  projects.  That  year 
also  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  for  Coordination  and  Investigations  of 
the  Lower  Mekong,  which  was  the  first  actual 
personal  cooperation  between  the  four  bene- 
ficiary countries — Thailand,  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos. 

Today  the  construction  of  six  dams  is  un- 
derway— two  on  the  Mekong  Itself  and  foiu" 
on  the  tributaries.  Of  these  dams,  two 
located  on  tributaries  In  the  highlands  of 
northeast  Thailand,  are  to  be  finished  this 
year.  The  anticipated  construction  time  for 
the  entire  project  Is  25  years. 

PROPOSAL 

President  Johnson  said  In  Baltimore  on 
April  7,  this  year:  "The  vast  Mekong  River 
can  provide  food  and  water  and  power  on  a 
scale  to  dwarf  even  our  own  TVA."  More 
speclflcally,  the  Idea  of  the  Mekong  River 
project  Is  to  build  a  series  of  dams  and  power- 
plants  along  the  Mekong  and  some  of  Its 
key  tributaries  for  Irrigation,  electricity,  flood 
control,  and  navigation.  The  proposed  proj- 
ect would  harness  the  Mekong  to  fill  the 
needs  of  some  50  million  poor  people  and 
Increase  the  irrigated  land  In  the  service 
area  by  some  6  million  acres.  The  most  re- 
cent estimates  indicate  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  $2  billion  and  the  time  to  com- 
pletion 25  years.  Note:  the  California  water 
project  is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $3 
billion  with  a  delivery  date  In  Los  Angeles 
of  1971  or  an  11 -year  construction  period. 
One  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  $2  billion 
estimate  Is  possibly  below  the  actual  cost 
due  to  the  shortcomings  of  projecting  costs 
over  such  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Benefits  of  the  project  Include  the  exten- 
sion of  deep  channel  navigation  from  the 
present  190  miles  upstream  to  270  miles. 
The  planned  flood  control  measures  would 
result  in  a  constant  3-foot  Increase  In  the 
depth  of  the  river.  Not  only  would  this  In- 
crease in  depth  prevent  the  present  salt  water 
incursion  which  destroys  many  good  acres 
of  farmland  in  the  delta  each  year  but  it 
would  also  save  the  deltlc  and  Great  Lake 
fisheries. 

The  three  major  main  stream  projects  are: 

Pa  Mong.  located  where  the  river  forms 
the  international  boundary  between  Laos  and 
Thailand,  making  possible  the  irrigation  of 
about  2.5  million  acres  In  Laos  and  Thailand 
and  continuous  generation  of  approximately 
1.5  million  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 
Finally,  this  project  would  Increase  the  value 
of  all  other  downstream  projects. 

Sambor.  located  in  Cambodia  this  project 
would  make  possible  the  Irrigation  of  250,000 
acres  of  land  and  would  generate  400,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

Tonle  Sap.  located  In  Cambodia  south  of 
the  Great  Lake  the  project  would  Improve  the 
fisheries  of  the  Great  Lake  now  threatened 
■^ith  extermination  and  make  possible  the 
hydraulic  management  and  reclamation  of 
vast  areas  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam. 

Specifically  the  Mekong  River  Basin  proj- 
ect Includes  the  total  development  of  5 
main  stream  and  12  tributary  projects.  Com- 
bined these  dams  will  produce  35.950.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  expand  the  Irri- 
gated region  in  the  service  area  by  6,840,000 
acres,  and  create  525  miles  of  Improved  navi- 
gable waterways. 


To  date  the  United  States  has  Invested 
some  $6  million  in  this  project  through  the 
Committee  for  the  Coordination  and  Investl- 
gatlon  of  the  Lower  Mekong. 

PROBLEMS 

Opponents  to  the  Mekong  River  project 
point  out  a  multiplicity  of  problems  which 
will  deter  the  project's  accomplishment,  a 
few  of  these  were  cited  In  the  section  on 
regionalism — traditional  animosity,  lack  of 
experience  In  cooperation  and  little  sense 
of  community  identity,  lack  of  political  sta- 
bility, and  the  constant  Communist  threat. 

In  order  to  make  most  effective  use  of  the 
project,  local  residents  of  the  villages  and 
hamlets  must  work  together  to  build  the 
small-scale  Irrigation  projects  to  service 
their  crops,  to  Increase  diversification  and 
production.  Villagers  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept technical  training  and  adopt  new  meth- 
ods for  old  Jobs.  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all — a  con- 
cept accepted  in  the  United  States  but  vlr- 
tually  unknown  in  Asia,  where  the  extended 
family  dominates  both  society  and  culture. 

The  problems  raised  are  real  and  Indicate 
that  the  goals  sought  are  not  easy  of 
achievement.  Against  the  risks  one  must 
calculate  the  advantages.  It  seems  likely 
that  economic  and  social  advances  are 
needed  for  stability  that  aids  our  side.  Also, 
although  a  richer  southeast  Asia  makes  a 
more  alluring  target  for  Chinese  conquest,  it 
will  build  a  stronger  resolve  to  flght  such 
Intrusions.  It  Is  likewise  fK)sslble  that  Just 
as  West  Berlin  Is  an  embarrassment  to  Rus- 
sia— In  fact  acts  as  an  indirect  Influence  for 
domestic  policies  to  Improve  consumer 
status — so  advancements  in  southeast  A-si;-. 
could  effect  public  and  mass  reactions  In 
China.  The  major  problem,  the  problem  of 
the  developed  Mekong  acting  as  a  lure  to  the 
Communists,  can  only  be  weighted  against 
the  benefit  of  increasing  the  economic  secu- 
rity and  living  standards  of  the  residents  of 
the  Lower  Mekong  River  Basin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
final  vote  was  taken  on  S.  1648,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  I  was  absent 
from  the  Chamber  preparing  for  Com- 
mittee hearings  the  following  day.  I  did 
not  return  in  time  to  qualify.  If  I  had 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


since  I  believe  the  authorization  of  $500 
million  per  year  to  be  excessive,  in  view 
of  the  administration  request  for  $250 
million,  and  in  view  of  the  potential  im- 
pact of  this  added  expenditure  upon 
forcing  prices  up.  In  view  of  a  needed 
but  unplanned  appropriation  for  the  De- 
fense Department  which  will  come  up,  I 
think  this  added  authorized  expenditure 
unwise.  

Anatomy  of  a  Riot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
holocaust  in  Los  Angeles  these  past  few 
days  has  dismayed  and  horrified  us  all. 

As  an  American,  I  have  been  chagrined 
by  this  orgy  of  purposeless  annihilation. 
As  a  Negro,  I  grieve  that  so  much  energy 
has  been  directed  inwardly  against  our- 
.selves  in  a  pernicious  exercise  in  futility. 

I  was  gratified  and  encouraged  that 
our  President  in  rightfully  condemning 
this  inexcusable  outbreak  of  violence 
nevertheless  called  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  an  immediate  program  to 
prevent  future  explosions. 

Nobody  can  authoritatively  answer  the 
question,  "Why?"  Psychiatrists,  social 
scientists,  sociologists,  and  other  so- 
called  expeits  on  the  Negro  have  all 
come  up  with  the  same  old  tired 
and  overworked  cliches — "frustration," 
"breakdown  in  family  relationships," 
"despair,"  and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  single  answer  to  be  found 
in  Proverbs  29:  22: 

An  angry  man  stirreth  up  strife  and  a 
furious  man  aboundeth  in  transgression. 

Negroes  all  over  America  are  angry  and 
they  are  furious.  They  are  ajigry  about 
the  historical  deprivations  they  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  largely  callous 
and  indifferent  white  society.  They  are 
furious  about  the  debilitation  and  degra- 
dation of  their  leaders  whenever  these 
leaders  were  picked  by  black  people 
themselves  and  not  the  white  power 
."Structure. 

An  oppressed  people  can  only  internal- 
ize their  anger  and  fury  so  long.     To 


deny  human  beings  the  most  elemental 
rights — the  right  to  earn  a  living,  the 
right  to  live  anywhere  and  the  right  to 
a  decent  education — and  then  compound 
these  denials  with  barbaric  police  bru- 
tality and  officially  condoned  physical 
abuse  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  socio- 
logical detonation  of  unbelievable  pro- 
portions. 

Los  Angeles  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Chi- 
cago and  Springfield  are  only  the  visible 
sparks  of  the  volcano  of  discontent  and 
hatred  which  lie  quietly  beneath  the 
surface  now  in  black  communities  all 
over  America. 

Every  black  ghetto  in  this  country  is 
a  potential  Los  Angeles  only  because  the 
white  power  structures — business,  civic, 
and  political  leaders — has  persistently 
rejected  the  efforts  of  black  people  to 
participate  fully  in  the  running  of  the 
total  community.  Instead  this  same 
white  power  structure  has.  carefully  se- 
lected "Uncle  Toms"  and  "Uncle  Tom" 
organizations  to  speak  for  the  Negro  in 
the  hopes  that  useless  verbiage  would 
"keep  the  natives  quiet."  The  natives 
have  been  restless  a  long  time  and  are 
now  ready  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands. 

Black  people  sadly  recognize  that  these 
leaders  and  organizations  represent  no 
honest  power,  no  ability  to  revolutionize 
their  conditions  or  change  their  plight. 
And  like  Rosa  Parks  back  in  1957,  they 
have  now  reached  the  point  of  no  return 
in  weariness — weary  of  broken  promises, 
weary  of  phony  black  leadership,  weary 
of  white  do-nothingness  and  weary  of 
blind  exclusion  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  Three  years  ago,  we 
witnessed  the  "Negro  revolt."  We  are 
now  seeing  the  "revolt  of  the  poor." 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  incinerating  fuel 
for  last  week's  explosion  had  been 
smoldering  for  years — police  brutality. 
The  arrogance  of  Police  Chief  Parker  in 
refusing  to  heed  the  pleas  of  responsible 
Negro  leadership  steadily  worsened  the 
situation.  More  recently,  the  refusal  of 
the  mayor  to  evolve  a  comprehensive 
antipoverty  program  to  siphon  off  many 
of  that  community's  unemployed  further 
was  regarded  as  a  kick  in  the  stomach  by 
many  Negroes. 

A  week  ago,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
held  hearings  in  the  middle  of  the  Watts 
area.  According  to  a  report  to  me  from 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 


mittee on  the  war  on  poverty,  "Because 
of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  is  one  of 
the  two  major  cities  in  the  country  with- 
out a  poverty  program,  this  area  was 
one  of  obvious  unrest."  Subsequently, 
I  personally  received  several  angry  let- 
ters from  Los  Angeles  Negroes  who  were 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  runaround 
they  were  getting. 

Los  Angeles  also  has  a  continuing 
problem  in  Police  Chief  Parker  who  has 
become  a  symbol  of  racial  oppression  to 
Negroes  just  as  School  Superintendent 
Willis  of  Chicago  has  become  the  identi- 
cal symbol  there.  Before  fruitful  com- 
munications can  be  established  between 
the  races  in  these  cities  and  other  cities, 
the  symbols  of  racial  persecution  must 
be  removed. 

Parker  in  Los  Angeles  must  go.  Willis 
in  Chicago  must  go.  Their  retention  will 
only  exacerbate  an  already  dangerous 
racial  crisis  in  these  two  cities. 

Finally,  there  must  be  an  acceptance — 
no  matter  how  uncomfortable — of  the 
ugly  realities  of  race  relations  in  the 
North  and  the  limitations  of  recent  civil 
rights  legislation  to  deal  with  such  real- 
ities. I  made  the  following  statement  in 
September,  1964,  after  the  passage  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  I  repeated  it  sev- 
eral times  publicly  and  I  make  it  again 
today  after  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965:  "Such  legislation  is 
absolutely  of  no  value  or  meaning  to 
Negroes  in  the  North." 

These  acts  have  opened  no  new  doors 
for  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  nor  have  these 
acts  provided  any  remedies  for  de  facto 
school  segregation,  police  brutality,  in- 
creasing joblessness  among  Negroes,  seg- 
regated housing,  inferior  education,  poli- 
tical tokenism  and  Jim  Crow  justice  in 
our  courts. 

Negroes  in  the  North  know  the  truth 
of  these  statements  and  are  embittered 
by  the  absence  of  official  action  directed 
toward  a  solution  of  these  problems. 
Until  a  comprehensive  and  massive  at- 
tack on  northern  sub  rosa  racial  hatred 
is  undertaken,  until  all  of  us  force  om-- 
selves  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
the  poverty  of  the  northern  Negro  is  to- 
tally different  from  the  poverty  of  the 
southern  Negro  and  in  some  respects 
even  worse,  Los  Angeles  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  series  of  rioting  and 
lawlessness  not  only  this  summer  but  in 
the  many  summers  to  come. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  amid  the  toils  and  trou- 
bles of  time  Thou  hast  set  eternity  in 
our  hearts. 

In  this  still  moment  grant  us  the  grace 
of  hospitality  to  the  highest.  As  citizens 
of  a  world  that  carries  on  its  bent  shoul- 
ders the  burden  of  problems  and  deci- 


sions, greater  than  humanity  has  ever 
borne,  make  us,  we  pray,  inwardly  ade- 
quate to  be  Thy  ministers  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  these  times  so  torn  and  tortured. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  freedom 
which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers, 
and  the  hope  of  freedom  which  we 
cherish  for  our  children.  Soften  our 
hearts  with  compassion  for  those  every- 
where who  live  in  the  shadow  of  fear 
and  hunger.  With  the  world's  brightest 
hope  of  a  better  tomorrow  committed  to 
our  frail  hands,  join  us  to  the  valiant 
company  of  unconquered  spirits  who  in 
other  evil  times  have  stood  their  ground 
preserving  the  heritage  of  man's  best, 
and  whose  flaming  faith  has  gleamed 


through  the  encircling  gloom  like  lighted 
sanctuary  windows. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  World.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  17,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
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the  District  of  Colvimbia,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 
dar measures  were  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  indicated : 


A\JTH0RIZATI0N  of  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  COM- 
MISSION 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  102 

Resoliyed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  expenses  of  both  the  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbla  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  En- 
forcement. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port. No.  602,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102  is  to  authorize  to  be  appropriated  the 
sxim  of  $1,500,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  two 
Presidential  Commissions.  (1)  the  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  and  (2)  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  En- 
forcement. 

STATEMENT 

On  July  16,  1965,  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11234,  established  the  Commission 
on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
study  the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  July  23.  1965,  the  President,  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11236,  established  the  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  to  study  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  to  recommend  ways  to 
reduce  and  prevent  It. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  to  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  two  Commissions,  was 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  Department  of  Jiistlce  has  submitted 
the  following  Justification  of  costs: 

"Justification  of  costs  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  tn  the  District  of 
Columbia 

"The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  has 
been  created  to  examine  the  adequacy  of 
programs  and  resources  presently  committed 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime  and 


the  administration  of  criminal  Jxistlce,  and 
to  make  comprehensive  recommendations 
for  National,  State,  and  local  action.  It 
win  inquire  into  the  natxu-e  and  causes  of 
crime  today,  review  the  premises  of  existing 
approaches,  seek  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  activities,  coiu-t  systems, 
and  correctional  programs,  and  work  to  In- 
crease citizen  awareness  and  Involvement. 
"The  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  undertake  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  system  of 
criminal  Justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  make  specific  recommendations  on  In- 
stitutional organization,  program  design,  and 
resource  needs.  It  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  encouraging  and  coordinat- 
ing community  action  and  developing  meas- 
ures to  make  the  Capital  City  a  demonstra- 
tion and  model  of  what  can  be  achieved. 

"The  National  Commission  must  report  In 
18  months.  It  will  operate  through  citizens 
advisory  committees,  each  to  focus  on  one 
aspect  of  the  Commission's  duties,  which  will 
make  extensive  use  of  the  work  of  Individual 
consultants  and  contracted  organizations. 
In  addition  hearings  are  projected  to  receive 
the  testimony  of  community  representatives 
and  expert  witnesses,  Tlie  Commission's 
operations  will  be  supervised  by  an  Executive 
Secretary  and  a  full-time  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 16  professionals.  At  each  level  the 
services  of  the  most  distinguished  and  com- 
petent people  In  the  relevant  fields  and 
disciplines  will  be  sought.  The  resultant 
findings  and  recommendations  are  expected 
to  be  published  and  widely  disseminated. 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commis- 
sion must  report  in  12  months.  It  will  oper- 
ate with  a  staff  of  an  Executive  Director  and 
approximately  12  full-time  professional  per- 
sonnel. These  will  consist  of  lawyers  and  a 
few  persons  with  other  professional  skills 
related  to  the  assignment  of  the  Commission, 
such  as  a  sociologist  or  psychiatrist.  To  a 
great  extent  this  professional  staff  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  doing  the  basic  fact- 
finding, research,  and  analysis  to  be  relied 
upon  by  the  Commission  in  making  Its  rec- 
ommendations and  reports.  The  Commission 
staff  will  be  aided  In  Its  work  by  a  small 
number  of  compensated  consultants,  drawn 
largely  from  cities  and  Institutions  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Necessary  assist- 
ance and  expertise  will  be  sought  from  per- 
sons In  the  District  of  Columbia  with  spe- 
cialized experience  or  assignments  with  In- 
stitutions In  the  city  which  will  be  useful 
in  acquiring  relevant  data  and  reviewing 
tentative  proposals.  In  addition,  some  sur- 
veys and  demonstrations  will  be  undertaken 
on  a  contract  basis  by  organizations  with 
particular  skills. 

"The  cost  of  both  Commissions  Is  esti- 
mated at  $1,500,000." 

The  committee  believes  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102  is  merltorloiis  and  recom- 
mends It  favorably. 


DR.  OSCAR  VALDES  CRUZ 

The  bill  (S.  993)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Valdes  Cruz  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Oscar  Valdes  Cruz 
has  resided  In  the  United  States  since  his 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
December  19,  1961,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  603) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  natiu-aliza- 
tlon. 


ESTATE  OF  DONOVAN  C.  MOPPETT 
The  bill  (H.R.  1481)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Donovan  C.  Moffett  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  604),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  that  for  the  purposes  of  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  national  service  lile 
insurance  (NSLI)  the  late  Donovan  C.  Mof- 
fett, of  Cortland,  N.Y.,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  made  timely  payment  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  the  March  1963  premium 
on  his  5 -year  level  premium  term  NSLI  policy 
(V-2414184),  he  "having  been  physically  and 
mentally  Incapable  of  attending  to  any  busi- 
ness  matters  from  February  26,  1963,  until 
the  date  of  his  death,  April  16,  1963." 

Benefits  under  the  bill  would  be  paid  from 
the  national  service  life  Insurance  appropria- 
tion, and  any  premiums  In  default  at  the 
time  of  the  death  would  be  deducted  from 
such  benefits. 


RELIEF   OF  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 

The  bill  (H.R.  3750)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  individuals  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  repoi"t 
(No.  605) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  16  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base,  Okla.,  of  liability  to  refund  over- 
pajrments  of  compensation  paid  them  after 
they  had  been  transferred  from  wage  board 
j)osltlon8  to  positions  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  at  wage  steps  subsequently  ruled  to 
have  been  one  or  two  steps  higher  than  the 
rate  to  which  each  Individual  was  entitled. 


JOSEPHINE  C.  RUMLEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  4719)  for  the  relief  of 
Josephine  C.  Rumley,  administratrix  of 
the  estate  of  George  S.  Rumley,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  606) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  p\uT>ose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  pay  $11,667.06  to  Josephine  C.  Rumley,  aa 
the  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  George  S. 
Rumley,  In  full  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
the  estate  against  the  United  States  for 
amounts  due  for  work  performed  by  the  de- 
cedent, George  S.  Rumley,  on  a  contract  No. 
DA-30-280-QM-12130,  but  not  paid  by  the 
Goverimient.  The  amount  stated  In  the  bill 
Is  the  stun  recommended  as  equitably  due 
the  estate  by  the  Covu-t  of  Claims  In  a  con- 
gressional reference  case  to  be  paid  the  estate 
in  satisfaction  of  Its  claims  under  the 
contract. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
bill  (H.R.  5497)  to  amend  para- 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  609),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiaries  to  file  petitions  for 
natxu-alizatlon.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with   established  precedents. 


The 
graphs 
ruptcy 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over,  Mr.  Presi 

dent. 
The 
pore. 


b  and  c  of  section  14  of  the  Bank- 
Act  was  announced  as  next  in 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DR.  JOSE  M.  QUINTERO 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1701)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  M. 
Quintero,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Jose  M.  Quintero 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  10,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prei^^it,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have^nnted 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  603) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization  on  October  10,  1965.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  In  accordance  with 
established  precedents. 


DR.  ESTHER  YOLANDA  LAUZARDO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1945)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Esther  Yolanda 
Lauzardo  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  August 
21, 1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  610),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amend- 
ed In  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


DR.  JOSE  RAUL  C.  SOLER  Y 
RODRIQUEZ  AND  WIFE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1802)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Raul  C.  Soler  y  Rodriguez  and  his  wife 
v;hich  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Tliat,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Jose  Raul  C. 
Soler  y  Rodrlquez,  and  his  wife,  Doctor  Gladis 
B.  Pumariega  de  Soler  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  January  4,  1957,  and  to  have  complied 
with  the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


RECORDING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    IN 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  3997)  to  amend  section 
753(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  recording  of  proceedings 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts  by  means  of 
electronic  sound  recording  as  well  as  by 
shorthand  or  mechanical  means  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  618),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  ptirp>ose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  section  753(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  In 
addition  to  the  recording  of  court  proceed- 
ings by  shorthand  or  mechanical  means 
court  reporters  may  augment  the  verbatim 
record  so  taken  with  electronic  sound  re- 
cording subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  The  subsection  would  be 
further  amended  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
reqtilrement  of  transcribing  the  record  when 


arraignments,  pleas,  and  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  Imposition  of  sentence  in 
criminal  cases  have  been  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic sound  recording,  and  to  provide  that 
the  electronic  sotind  recording  is  to  be  admis- 
sible evidence  to  establish  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  proceeding. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill,  H.R.  3997.  was  Introduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  3997  was  the  subject  of  a  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  hearing  on  March  3, 
1965.  At  that  hearing,  the  Honorable  War- 
ren Olney  III  appeared  and  testified  In  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

Section  753  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  concerns  coiul;  reporters  appointed  by 
the  U.S.  district  courts.    The  bill  would  add 
amendments  to  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
subsection    (b)    of  that  section.     The   first 
paragraph  of  subsection  (b)  requires  i.ttend- 
ance  of  court  reporters  at  each  session  of  the 
court  and  at  every  other  proceeding  desig- 
nated by  rule  or  order  of  the  court  or  by  one 
of  the  Judges.    The  paragraph  further  states 
that  the  reporter  Is  to  make  a  verbatim  rec- 
ord   of    the    proceedings    listed    therein    by 
"shorthand  or  mechanical  means."    The  bill 
would  modify  the  existing  law  by  providing 
that  the  verbatim  record  taken  by  shorthand 
or  mechanical  means  may  be  augmented  by 
electronic  sound  recording  subject  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Confer^ 
ence.     Equipment  for  electronic  sound  re- 
cording has  been  improved  to  the  point  that 
it  is  of  proven  value  In  recording  court  pro- 
ceedings.   In  fact,  many  court  reporters  have 
purchased  sound  recording  equipment  and 
use  it  to  supplement  their  shorthand  notes 
in  taking  court  proceedings.    However,  after 
a  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  House 
committee  felt  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
allow  complete  dependence  upon  such  elec- 
tronic sound  devices  In  the  courtroom  situa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  making  the  record 
required  under  the  law.    As  introduced,  the 
bill  could  have  had  this  effect.    At  the  hear- 
ing on  March  3,  1965,  the  Honorable  Warren 
Olney  III,  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts,  stated  that  it  defi- 
nitely was  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  sub- 
stitute  electronic   sound   recording   for   re- 
porting of  court  proceedings  by  a  court  re- 
porter as  currently  required  by  statute.     In 
recommending  that  the  bill  be  amended  to 
preserve  the  present  statutory  language  con- 
cerning the  means  of  recording  court  pro- 
ceedings while  expressly  providing  that  the 
record    may    be    augmented    by    electronic 
sound  recording,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recognized  practical  aspects  of  court 
proceedings.    In  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
the  committee  felt  that  this  step  Is  required 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Individuals  before 
the  court,  a  factor  which  must  always  be  a 
basic  consideration. 

The  amendments  recommended  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  are  Intended  to 
make  possible  the  full  potentials  of  elec- 
tronic sound  recording  while  retaining  the 
assurance  that  an  original  record  taken  by 
accepted  shorthand  or  mechanical  means 
still  will  be  available.  That  committee  there- 
fore concluded  that  an  optimum  result  can 
be  obtained  by  requiring  the  court  reporter 
to  record  the  proceedings  as  Is  presently  be-^ 
ing  done  while  also  deriving  the  benefit  of 
electronic  sound  recording  by  permitting  its 
use  to  augment  that  record. 

The  bin  would  further  amend  section  763 
(b)  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference Is  to  prescribe  the  types  of  electronic 
sound  recording  means  which  may  be  used 
by  reporters.  Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (b) 
contains  another  amendment  which  Is  tech- 
nical in  nature,  for  It  modifies  the  words 
"specifically  agree"  in  clause  No.  (2)  to  read 
"agree  specifically."  This,  of  course,  does  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  existing  law. 
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The  court  reporters  would  furnish  their  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  proceedings, 
own  electronic  sound  recording  equipment  recourse  could  still  be  had  to  the  shorthand 
which  would  be  used  as  provided  in  this  bill,  record.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  com- 
Thls  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub-  mlttee  has  emphasized  that  the  statute 
section  (e)  of  section  753  of  title  28  which  requires  that  the  reporter  record  the  pro- 
provides  that  reporters  are  to  furnish  all  sup-  ceedings  by  shorthand  or  mechanical  means, 
plies  at  their  own  expense.  The  considerations  outlined  In  this  report 

Paragraph   3   of   subsection    (b)    contains  establish  a  definite  need  for  the  amendments 

language  which  presently  requires  that  court  proposed  in  H.R.  3997. 

reporters   shall   transcribe   and   certify   "all  The  principal  purpose  behind  the  law  and 

pleas  and  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  proposed    amendments    is   the    preservation 

imposition  of  sentence  In  criminal  cases  and  of  the  court's  record  of  proceedings  In  the 

such  other  parts  of  the  record  of  proceedings  Interest  of  Justice  and  fairness  to  Individuals 

as  may  be  required  by  rule  or  order  of  court."  appearing  In  those  covu-ts.    The  committee  Is 

Under  the  bill,   the  word  "arraignments"  In  agreement  with  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 

wiU  be  Inserted  so  that  the  requirement  of  mittee  that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably, 

transcription    and   certification   will   extend  ^^__^^^^_^_^_ 

to  "arraignments,  pleas,  and  proceedings  In  \  

connection  with  the  imposition  of  sentence  TRANSCRIPTS         FURNISHED         BY 
In  criminal  cases."    This  accords  with  pres-  COURT  REPORTERS  FOR  THE  DIS- 
ent  practice  and  Is  consistent  with  the  orlgl-  TRICT  COURTS 
nal  intent  of  preserving  the  record  In  con- 
nection with  these  criminal  proceedings.  The  bill  (H.R.  3992)   tO  amend  section 

H.R.  3997  would  provide  an  alternative  to  753(f)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
transcription  of  the  shorthand  or  mechanl-  relating  to  transcripts  furnished  by 
cal  record  of  proceedings  on  arraignment,  court  reporters  for  the  district  COUrtS 
plea,  and  sentence  In  a  criminal  case  in  that  ^^s  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
It  would  provide  that  an  electronic  sound  ,„„  ^„„  .  ,..  „  f^i^^  *;»«„  „»,^  v,„^o«^ 
recording  properly  certified  by  the  court  re-  ^""fv  "^^^"1  l^fcj^ri^r  r.^  nl  o  ^^T  ;  t 
porter  could  be  filed  in  lieu  of  the  transcript  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
of  such  proceedings.  The  House  Judiciary  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Committee  concluded  that  this  provision  In  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
the  bin  is  the  most  Important  aspect  of  the  port  (No.  617) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
legislation.    In  this  connection,  as  has  been  of  the  bill. 

noted,  an  additional  amendment  was  sug-  There  being  no  Objection,  the  excerpt 

gested  by  the  Administrative  Office  and  ap-  ^^S  ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

proved  by  the  House  committee  which  makes  q«.  fniinw^- 

clear  that  the  electronic  sound  recordings  of  ^^  louows. 

proceedings  on  arraignment,  plea,  and  sen-  purpose 

tence  in  criminal  cases  are  admissible  evl-  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 

dence  to  establish  the  record  of  that  part  furnishing  of  transcripts  at  public  expense  to 

of    the    proceedings.     The    committee    has  persons  convicted  In  the  U.S.  district  courts 

carefully  considered  this  aspect  of  the  bill  for  the  use  by  them  In  actions  brought  under 

and  has  determined  that  It  Is  required  as  a  section  2255.  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 

necessary    addition    to   the   law.     The   elec-  Code  to  vacate  their  sentences.     It  accord- 

tronlc   sound   recording   as   provided   for   In  Ingly  amends  section  753(f)  of  title  28,  United 

the  bill  Is  to  be  used  to  augment  the  short-  States  Code, 

hand  or  mechanical  means  required  by  the  statement 

statute  m  recording  court  proceedings.    The  ^he  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 

Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 

prepared  directives  to  reporters  to  govern  the  xhe  bill  Is  recommended  by  the  Depart- 

certiflcatlon  of  electronic  sound  recordings,  nient  of  Justice 

Included  In  this  information  is  the  form  of  The  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  be- 

a  certificate  which  Is  as  follows:  fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In 

cERTiFic.\TE  OF  OFFICIAL  COURT  REPORTER  Judlclal  Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  the 

To-  Clerk.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the Judiciary  on  May  27,  1965,  and  was  recom- 

District  of mended   by   the  subcommittee  on   July  26. 

I,  (name  of  court  reporter),  certify  that  I  1965. 

am  a  duly  appointed  official  court  reporter  "^^  Committee  on   the  Judiciary  of  the 

for  the  U.S.  district  court  named  above,  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Its  favorable  re- 

that  I  was  present  In  the  courtroom  of  said  P^*"^  °^  *^«  t)ill  said : 

court  on  the day  of 19 "At  the  present  time,  under  section  753(f) 

and  in  the  regular  course  of  my  profession  o'  t**lc  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  persons 

made  an  electronic  sound  recording  of  the  allowed  to  sue,  defend,  or  appeal  in  forma 

proceedings.     Including     the     arraignment,  pauperis  are  authorized  to  be  furnished  with 

plea,  and  sentence  proceedings  had  In  the  transcripts  paid  for  by  the  United  States  In 

following  cases:  criminal  or  habeas  corpus  proceedings.    That 

Docket  number *  section  does  not,  however,  authorize  the 

Name  of  defendant furnishing     of     transcripts     in    proceedings 

Nature  of  proceeding   (arraignment,  plea,  brought  under  section  2255  of  title  28,  United 

sentence) States  Code,  even  though  the  proceeding  un- 

I  have  played  back  said  recording  and  cer-  ^^^  t^'s  section  Is  almost  identical  to  a 
tlfy  that  it  is  a  true  and  correct  record  of  the  habeas  corpus  proceeding.  Section  2255  pro- 
proceedings   had,   that    it   Ij   audible   when  vldes: 

played  on  a  (make  and  model  of  machine),  "  "A  prisoner  in  custody  under  sentence  of 

and  that  a  court  established  by  Act  of  Congress  clalm- 

I  have  filed  the  original  of  said  recording  'ng  the  right  to  be  released  upon  the  ground 

in  the  envelope  to  which  this  certificate  Is  that  the  sentence  was  Imposed  In  violation 

attached.  o'  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 

States,  or  that  the  court  was  without  Jurisdlc- 

( Signature)  tion  to  Impose  such  sentence,  or  that  the 

Court  Reporter.  sentence    was    In    excess   of   the    maximum 

authorized  by  law,  or  Is  otherwise  subject  to 

(Place)  collateral  attack,  may  move  the  court  which 

imposed  the  sentence  to  vacate,  set  aside,  or 

(Date)  correct  the  sentence. 

The  certification  required  of  the  reporter  "  'A  motion  for  such  relief  may  be  made  at 

must,  of  course,  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  any  time. 

the  proceedings.     If  for  technical  reasons  or  "  "Unless  the  motion  and  the  files  and  rec- 

otherwlse  the  electronically  recorded  record  ords  of  the  case  conclusively  show  that  the 


prisoner  Is  entitled  to  no  relief,  the  court 
shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon 
the  U.S.  attorney,  grant  a  prompt  hearing 
thereon,  determine  the  Issues,  and  make  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  with  re- 
spect thereto.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
Judgment  was  rendered  without  Jurisdiction. 
or  that  the  sentence  Imposed  was  not  author- 
ized by  law  or  otherwise  open  to  collateral 
attack,  or  that  there  has  been  such  a  denial 
or  Infringement  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  prisoner  as  to  render  the  Judgment 
vulnerable  to  collateral  attack,  the  court  shall 
vacate  and  set  the  Judgment  aside  and  shall 
discharge  the  prisoner  or  resentence  him  or 
grant  a  new  trial  or  correct  the  sentence  as 
may  appear  appropriate. 

"  'A  court  may  entertain  and  determine 
such  motion  without  requiring  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prisoner  at  the  hearing. 

"  'The  sentencing  court  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  entertain  a  second  or  successive 
motion  for  similar  relief  on  behalf  of  the 
same  prisoner. 

"  'An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  the  order  entered  on  the 
motion  as  from  a  final  judgment  on  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

"  'An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  In  behalf  of  a  prisoner  who  Is  au- 
thorized to  apply  for  relief  by  motion  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  shall  not  be  enter- 
tained if  It  appears  that  the  applicant  has 
failed  to  apply  for  relief,  by  motion,  to  the 
court  which  sentenced  him,  or  that  such 
court  has  denied  him  relief,  unless  It  also 
appears  that  the  remedy  by  motion  is  inade- 
quate or  Ineffective  to  test  the  legality  of 
his  detention." 

"Under  the  proposed  bill,  limitation  would 
be  placed  on  the  payment  for  a  transcript 
in  those  cases  where  the  trial  Judge  or  the 
circuit  Judge  certifies  that  the  suit  or  appeal 
Is  not  frivolous  and  that  the  transcript  Is 
necessary  to  decide  the  Issue  presented  by 
the  suit  or  appeal.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  is  the  added  condition  that  the  per- 
son permitted  to  sue  or  appeal  must  first 
qualify  to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis. 

"COSTS 

"In  the  88th  Congress,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  advised  your  com- 
mittee that  during  the  past  3  years  an  aver- 
age of  550  motions  to  vacate  sentences  have 
been  filed  annually  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts.  On  the  basis  that  a  transcript  will 
be  required  In  approximately  10  percent  of 
these  cases,  and  that  the  cost  of  such  tran- 
scripts would  average  $200,  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $10,000. 

"Under  section  753(f)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  each  reporter  may  charge  and 
collect  fees  for  transcripts  at  rates  prescribed 
by  the  court,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Judlclal  Conference  of  the  United  States,  but 
there  Is  no  charge  for  any  copy  of  a  tran- 
script delivered  to  the  clerk  for  the  records 
of  the  court. 

"The  Judlclal  Conference.  In  accordance 
with  that  authority,  has  Issued  a  bulletin 
fixing  the  fees  which  reporters  are  permitted 
to  charge  for  transcripts.  These  bulletins 
are  attached  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  report: 

"Bulletin  No.  491 — To  All  District  Judges 
(67)  :  Reporters'  Transcript  Rates 

"Administrative    Office    of    the 
U.S.  Courts. 

"Washington,  D.C.,  March  31,  1965. 
"The  session  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
held  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  this  month 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supporting  Personnel  for  an  in- 
crease In  transcript  rates  as  a  measure  of 
Immediate  relief  for  the  reporters.  This  rec- 
ommendation provides  as  follows: 

"  'Subject  to  approval  by  the  respective 
U.S.  district  courts,  an  Increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum transcript  rates  for  ordinary  transcript. 


as  distinguished  from  dally  transcript,  of  10 
cents  a  page  for  the  original  and  5  cents  a 
page  for  copy.' 

•This  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  max- 
imum permissible  rate  to  65  cents  per  page 
for  the  original  and  30  cents  per  page  for 
copy  of  ordinary  transcripts.  The  controlling 
statute,  28  U.S.C.  753(f),  provides: 

"  'Each  reporter  may  charge  and  collect 
fees  for  transcripts  requested  by  the  parties, 
including  the  United  States,  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  court  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Judlclal  Conference.' 

"In  the  event  your  court  adopts  an  order 
changing  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  report- 
ers in  your  district,  the  Administrative  Office 
should  be  furnished  a  verified  copy  of  the 
court  order,  showing  Its  effective  date. 

"W.  L.  Ellis,  Assistant  Director." 

"BrLLETiN   No.   491 — Supplement   1   to   All 
district     Judges    Reporters'     Rates     for 
Daily  Transcripts 
"Administrative    Office    of    the 

U.S.  Courts, 
"Washington,  D.C.,  September  30, 1965. 
"The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  meeting  Just  concluded,  estab- 
lished new  ceilings  per  page  on  the  dally 
transcript  rates,  with  a  sliding  scale  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  copies  ordered.     The 
new  figures  are  given  In  the  following  table : 
"Maximum  rates  approved  bj/   the  Judicial 
Conference   for   daily    transcripts    {actual 
rates  to  be  set  by  each  district  court) 


increase  the  per  diem  and  subsistence, 
and  limit  mileage  allowances  of  grand 
and  petit  jurors  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recorij  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  616),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort), 

as  follows: 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  providing  for  fees  for 
grand  and  petit  Jurors  to  Increase  the  fee 
for  attendance  from  $7  to  $10  per  day,  and, 
where  Jurors  are  required  to  serve  in  one 
case  for  more  than  30  daj's,  to  increase  Mie 
allowable  attendance  fee  from  $10  *o  $14 
per  day.  The  bill  would  Increase  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  from  $7  to  $10  per  day 
and  further  impose  a  limit  upon  payment 
of  mileage  fees  to  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  paid  a  Jtiror  for  subsistence  had 
he  remained  at  the  place  of  holding  court 
overnight  or  during  a  temporary  recess. 


Total 
charge 


Origimil  only-- 
urifin.il  plus  1 
orieiiiiil  plus  2 
Origin-.il  plus  3 
()riEiii:il  plus  4 
Orii;iii:il  plus  ."> 
Ori|:iii;il  plus  6 


copy.- 
copics. 
copies, 
copies- 
copies, 
copies. 


".NoTF.— For  an  oriRinal  and  more  than  6  copies: 
$1  lor  original  and  $0.35  for  ciicli  copy. 

"It  Is  emphasized  that  these  are  maxi- 
mums only:  the  court  Is  free  to  establish 
actual  rates  at  or  below  these  amounts,  un- 
der 28  U.S.C.  753(f)   which  reads: 

"'Each  reporter  may  charge  and  collect 
fees  for  transcripts  requested  by  the  parties, 
including  the  United  States,  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  court  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.' 

"Definition  of  dally  transcript:  The  Con- 
ference adopted  the  following  definition  of 
daily  transcript: 

"'The  term  "dally  transcript"  is  defined 
as  that  in  which  a  transcript  of  each  day's 
proceedings  Is  delivered  following  adjourn- 
ment and  prior  to  the  normal  opening  hour 
of  the  court  on  the  following  morning 
whether  or  not  It  actually  be  a  court  day.' 

"Effective  date:  In  the  event  your  court 
adopts  an  order  changing  the  rates  to  be 
charged  by  reporters  in  your  district,  these 
rates  become  effective  upon  'certification  of 
the  new  rates  to  the  Director'  (Judlclal 
Conference  Report,  September  1948,  p.  26). 
"Warren  Olnet  III, 

"Director." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 


INCREASE  IN  PER  DIEM  AND  SUB- 
SISTENCE, AND  LIMITATION  OF 
MILEAGE  ALLOWANCES  OF 

GRAND  AND  PETIT  JURORS 
The  bill  (H.R.  3990)  to  amend  section 

1871  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 


statement 
The  facts  and  Justification  for  this  legisla- 
tion are  contained  in  House  Report  No.  58 
on  H.R.  3990  and  are  as  follows: 

The  bill  H.R.  3990  was  introduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judlclal  Conference  of  the  United  States 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  approved  by  the 
Judlclal  Conference  of  the  United  States  at 
Its  March  1963  session.  The  amendments  to 
title  28  embodied  in  the  biU  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Judlclal  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System. 

The  bill  H.R.  3990  is  Identical  to  HJl. 
5905  of  the  88th  Congress  which  was  favor- 
ably repKjrted  by  this  committee  and  was 
passed   by    the   House   on   July   8,    1963. 

The  bin  In  the  88th  Congress,  H.R.  5905. 
was  the  subject  of  a  subcommittee  hearing  on 
May  15.  1963.     At  that  time,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Jury  System,  the  Honorable  Harry  E.  Watklns, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the 
Northern  District  of  West  Virginia,  testified 
In  support  of  the  legislation.    The  action  of 
the  Judlclal  Conference  Committee  in  recom- 
mending the  amendments  embodied  in  this 
bin  was  taken  after  comments  had  been  re- 
ceived from  judges  and  Jurors  throughout 
the  United  States  which  Indicated  that  the 
present  amounts  provided  for  the  attendance 
of  Jurors  and  their  subsistence  are  Inade- 
quate.   Hotel  expense  has  greatly  Increased 
In  recent  years  with  the  result  that  lodging 
alone  often  takes  all  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  $7  without  anything  remaining  to  the 
Juror  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  meals.    At  the 
hearing,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Government 
employees  now  are  allowed  up  to  $16  a  day 
as  a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  of  subsistence. 
The  contrast  between  this  allowance  and  the 
$7  allowed  for  Jurors,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  indicates  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ments provided  in  the  bill. 

In  recommending  that  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance be  Increased,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence also  recommended  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  mileage  paid  to 
Jurors  who  do  not  remain  overnight  during 
their  period  of  Jury  service,  but  return  to 
their  homes.  The  Information  gathered  by 
the  Judlclal  Conference  Committee  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Jury  System  showed  that  In 
some  districts  Jurors  have  been  allowed  to 
receive  mileage  payments  for  returning  dally 
to  their  homes  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
daily  subsistence  they  would  have  received 


had  they  remained  overnight  at  the  place  of 
holding  court.  When  this  problem  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, it  was  hoped  that  the  Audit  Section 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
might  handle  the  problem  on  an  administra- 
tive level  by  calling  attention  to  excessive 
mileage  allowances.  However,  this  was  not 
effective  In  discouraging  excessive  pasrments 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  mileage  allowances  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  of  $10  per  day  which  Is 
the  amount  provided  for  subsistence  allow- 
ances m  H.R.  3990. 

The  testimony  at  the  May  15.  1963,  hear- 
ing further  established  that  the  limit  as  to 
mileage  in  addition  to  providing  for  equality 
of  payments  as  between  Jurors  has  another 
relation  to  the  functioning  of  the  Jury  sys- 
tem.    If  a  Juror  engages  In  long  and  some- 
times arduous  travel  in  connection  with  his 
jury  service,  it  must  affect  his  ability  to  serve 
as  a  Juror.     The  jury  system  requires  that 
each  Juror  render  the  best  possible  service 
and  attention  to  the  case  at  hand  to  the  end 
that  justice  will  be  served.     In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  the  limitation  contained  In  the 
bill  was  fixed  with  the  assumption  that  It 
would  permit  a  Juror  to  travel  up  to  about 
50  miles  to  attend  court,  or  a  total  of  100 
miles     of     round      trip     travel     per     day. 
The    committee    has    concluded    that    this 
is     a     reasonable     limit.     It     can     be     as- 
sumed that  the  most  convenient  means  of 
travel  for  a  juror  would  be  in  his  own  car. 
It  is   apparent  that  the  time  required  for 
greater  distances  would  mean  traveltlme  In 
excess  of  3  or  4  hours  a  day.     It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  Jurors  serving  under  such  condi- 
tions   could    render    their    best    service.      If 
jtirors  attempted  to  use  public  transporta- 
tion,  the  chances   are  the  time  for   travel 
would  be  Increased  even  more.    The  adoption 
of  a  limitation  as  contained  In  this  bill  will 
make  it  necessary  for  the  courts  to  recognize 
that  jurors  who  are  summoned  and  have  to 
return  home  each  day  should  be  excused  If 
they  live  more  than  50  miles  from  the  court 
and  do  not  desire  to  accept  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  travel.     The  Judlclal  Conference 
Committee   on   the   Operation   of   the   Jury 
System  in  its  1960  report  to  the  Judlclal  Con- 
ference concluded  that  it  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  secure  sm  impartial  Jtiry  at  any 
place  of  holding  court  with  this  limitation 
upon  travel  allowances. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  committee 
In  the  last  Congress  indicates  that  the  figures 
included  in  the  proposed  amendments  would 
of  course  increase  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  jury  system.  The  total  yearly  cost  for 
the  system  under  current  rates  has  been  set 
at  $4,570,000.  The  rates  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  cause  the  cost  to  Increase  by  an  esti- 
mated $1,400,000,  so  that  the  total  coat  for 
the  operation  of  Federal  Juries  throughout 
the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be 
$5,970,000. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  the  testimony  pre- 
sented In  support  of  the  previous  bill,  the 
committee  finds  that  there  is  a  well-defined 
need  for  each  of  the  amendments  recom- 
mended In  this  bin.  The  Increases  provided 
for  m  the  bill  are  clearly  Justified  by  present- 
day  costs  and  conditions.  The  limitation 
upon  mileage  pa3rments  Is  fair  when  coupled 
with  the  proposed  subsistence  increase. 
Furthermore,  these  amendments  have  a  di- 
rect reference  to  the  functioning  of  the  jury 
system  which  Is  basic  to  our  system  of  jus- 
tice. This  committee  feels  that  these 
amendments  are  required  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  high  standards  of  Jury  service 
which  must  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  and,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 
After  a  review  of  all  the  foregoing  the  com 
mittee  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  3990,  be  considered  favorably. 
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PAYMENT  OF  WITNESS'  PEES  IN 
HABEAS  CORPUS  CASES  AND  IN 
PROCEEDINGS  TO  VACATE  SEN- 
TENCE UNDER  SECTION  2255  OP 
TITLE  28  PX)R  PERSONS  WHO  ARE 
AUTHORIZED  TO  PROCEED  IN 
FORMA  PAUPERIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1763)  to  amend  section 
1825  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
authiorize  the  payment  of  witness'  fees  in 
habeas  corpus  cases  and  in  proceedings 
to  vacate  sentence  under  section  2255  of 
title  28  for  the  persons  who  are  author- 
ized to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoru  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  615) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  section  1825  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  in  all 
proceedings  in  which  a  party  is  authorized 
to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis,  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  or  under  section  2255  of  that 
title  to  vacate  or  correct  sentence,  the  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  Is  to  pay  all  foes  of 
witnesses.  The  bill  would  further  amend 
section  1825  so  as  to  add  to  the  last  para- 
graph language  which  provides  that  fees  and 
mileage  need  not  be  tendered  upon  service 
of  a  subpena  issued  on  behalf  of  a  party 
authorized  to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill.  H.R.  1763,  was  introduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearing  on  May  15. 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courta. 

A  similar  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearing  on  May  15. 
1963.  At  that  time,  the  Honorable  John 
Biggs.  Jr..  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
Court  Administration,  testified  In  support 
of  the  bill  and  outlined  the  circumstances 
which  prompted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation was  Introduced  to  clarify  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  authorized  to 
pay  the  fees  of  witnesses  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear In  habeas  corpus  proceedings  or  in  pro- 
ceedings to  vacate  sentence  under  section 
2255  of  title  28  where  the  party  had  been  au- 
thorized to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis.  Sec- 
tion 2255  provides  that  a  Federal  prisoner 
may  move  the  sentencing  court  to  vacate,  set 
aside,  or  correct  any  sentence  subject  to  col- 
lateral attack.  The  section  was  added  to 
minimize  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
habeas  corpus  hearings  by  affording  the  same 
rights  In  another  and  more  convenient 
forum  ( United  States  v.  Hayman,  342  U.S. 
205  (1952)).  One  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
section  2255  Is  to  provide  that  any  required 
hearing  be  held  In  sentencing  court,  because 
of  the  Inconvenience  of  transporting  court 
officials  and  other  necessary  witnesses  to  the 
district  of  confinement  as  would  be  required 
In  connection  with  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings. Reference  to  subsection  (b)  of  rule  17 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  is 
necessary  In  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
This  subsection  concerns  the  issuance  of  • 


subpena  upon  the  motion  or  request  of  an 
Indigent  defendant,  and  Is  as  follows: 

"(b)  Indigent  defendants:  The  court  or  a 
Judge  thereof  may  order  at  any  time  that  a 
subpena  be  issued  upon  motion  or  request 
of  an  indigent  defendant.  The  motion  or 
request  shall  t)e  supported  by  affidavit  In 
which  the  defendant  shall  state  the  name 
and  address  of  each  witness  and  the  testi- 
mony which  he  is  expected  by  the  defendant 
to  give  if  subpenaed.  and  shall  show  that 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  Is  material  to 
the  defense,  that  the  defendant  cannot 
safely  go  to  trial  without  the  witness  and 
that  the  defendant  does  not  have  sufficient 
means  and  is  actually  unable  to  pay  the  fees 
of  the  witness.  If  the  court  or  Judge  orders 
the  suboena  to  be  Issued  the  coFts  incurred 
by  the  process  and  the  fees  of  the  witness  so 
subpenaed  shall  be  paid  in  the  .^ame  man- 
ner In  which  similar  costs  and  fees  are  paid 
in  case  of  a  witness  subpenaed  in  behalf  of 
the  Government  " 

In  the  1963  hearing  it  was  noted  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
authority  for  the  pajrment  of  witness'  fees 
in  connection  with  criminal  trials  In  the 
Federal  courts  involving  Indigent  defend- 
ants, because  the  language  of  the  foregoing 
rule  clearly  applies.  The  question  arose  as 
to  habeas  corpus  and  section  2255  proceed- 
ings, because  these  proceedings  are  regarded 
as  civil  proceedings.  It  was  felt  that  the 
mandatory  requirements  of  rule  17(b)  as 
to  witnesses  in  behalf  of  indigent  defend- 
ants might  not  apply  to  this  type  of  proceed- 
ing. The  matter  was  presented  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  who  held,  on  August  29.  1959 
(B-139703),  that  witness  fees  and  expenses 
In  habeas  corpus  proceedings  are  chargeable 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  are  to  be 
paid  as  provided  in  rule  17(b).  On  the  basis 
of  this  decision,  witness  fees  of  indigents  in 
habeas  corpus  and  section  2255  proceedings 
are  currently  being  paid.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference, after  a  study  of  the  matter,  con- 
cluded that  the  situation  should  be  further 
clarified  bv  specific  legislation.  The  lan- 
gi'age  contained  In  H  R.  1763  Is  therefore 
Intended  to  provide  further  statutory  basis 
for  the  current  practice  as  to  the  payment 
of  witness  fees  In  these  proceedings. 

Tlie  Comptroller  General's  decision  reflects 
a  careful  review  of  the  provisions  and  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (b)  of  rule  17.  as  well  as 
Its  relation  to  section  1915  of  title  28  con- 
cerning proceedings  in  forma  pauperis.  Sec- 
tion 1915  provides  that  any  court  of  the 
United  States  may  authorize  •••  •  •  the  com- 
mencement, prosecution,  or  defense  of  any 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal, 
or  appeal  therein,  without  prepayment  of 
fees  and  costs  or  security  therefor,  by  a  cit- 
izen who  makes  affidavit  that  he  Is  unable 
to  pay  such  costs  or  give  security  therefor." 

Subsection  (c)  of  that  section  provides 
further  that  officers  of  the  court  are  to  Issue 
and  serve  all  process  in  such  cases,  and  that 
witnesses  are  to  attend  "as  In  other  cases." 
In  his  opinion,  the  Comptroller  General  held 
that  while  there  might  not  be  any  basis  to 
charge  the  United  States  with  witness  costs 
in  civil  proceedings,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
Is  so  related  to  the  protection  of  constitu- 
tional rights  afforded  indigent  defendants  by 
rule  17(b)  that  grave  qoiestions  as  to  con- 
stitutionality would  exist  should  that  rule 
be  Ignored  in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding. 
In  this  connection,  the  Comptroller  General 
quoted  the  following  from  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Cavell  (171  Fed.  Supp.  417)  : 

"In  the  habeas  corpus  statute  of  1867  (14 
Stat.  385.  28  U  S.C.A.  sec.  2241  et  seq.) .  Con- 
gress decided  that  a  district  court  should 
pass  on  Federal  constitutional  questions 
presented  a  State  prisoner  after  his  claims 
had  been  considered  by  the  State  courts. 
This  command  would  be  an  empty  gesture 
If  an   Impoverished   and  friendless  prisoner 


In  the  penitentiary,  unable  to  Interview  wit- 
ness.  was  denied  the  right  to  subpena  those 
persons  he  expected  would  prove  the  alleged 
violations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  think  it  implicit  by  these  provisions 
128  U.S.C.  1915  (a),  (c)  and  (e) )  that  a 
State  prisoner,  permitted  to  proceed  In  forma 
pauperis,  Is  entitled  to  have  his  witnesses 
subpenaed  by  the  U.S.  marshal;  that  the  wit- 
nesses so  subpenaed  by  order  of  court  shall 
attend  as  In  other  cases,  and  the  same 
remedies  shall  be  available  as  are  provided 
by  law  In  other  cases.  'Other  cases'  Inchide 
criminal  cases  wherein  the  court  is  author- 
ized to  order  subpenas  issued  on  behalf  of 
an  indigent  Federal  prisoner  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  (rule  17(b),  Fed.  R. 
Crim.  P..  18  U.S.C.A.).  In  case  of  convic- 
tion the  court  may  sentence  the  defendant 
to  pay  costs,  or  it  may  not;  nonetheless. 
payment  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  is 
assured." 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1763  would  grant 
legislative  approval  of  current  practice  and 
a  recognition  of  the  principles  discussed  by 
the  court  in  the  quotation  from  the  Cavell 
case. 

Under  the  language  proposed  in  H.R.  1763. 
the  district  Judge  would  pa.ss  upon  the  need 
of  witnesses  in  such  proceedings  and  pay- 
ment of  witness  fees  would  be  made  on  cer- 
tificate of  the  district  judge.  The  committee 
takes  this  language  as  indicating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  procedures  followed  in  those 
cases  under  rule  17(b).  Specifically,  this  in- 
cludes that  the  motion  or  request  of  an  in- 
digent person  for  Issuance  of  a  subpena  is 
to  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  In  which  the 
person  shall  state  the  name  and  address  of 
each  witness  and  the  testimony  he  is  ex- 
pected to  give.  The  affidavit  must  show  that 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  is  material  to 
the  proceeding  and  required  for  that  pro- 
ceeding; and,  ftu-ther.  that  the  affiant  does 
not  have  sufficient  means  and  Is  actually 
unable  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  witness. 

The  bin  further  provides  that  fees  and 
mileage  need  not  be  tendered  to  a  witness 
upon  service  of  a  subpena  issued  on  behalf 
of  a  party  authorized  to  proceed  in  forma 
pauperis.  Section  1825  presently  provides 
that  fees  and  mileage  need  not  t>e  tendered 
to  witnesses  upon  service  of  a  subpena  Issued 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  an  officer 
or  agency  thereof.  The  language  contained 
In  H.R.  1763  restates  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law  and  then  adds  the  language  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  the  same  procedures  will 
apply  upon  service  of  a  subpena  for  a  party 
authorized  to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis 
where  the  payment  of  fees  and  mileage  is  to 
be  made  by  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  the  blU. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  as  well  as  the  factors 
discussed  in  this  report,  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  amendments  to  section  1825 
provided  by  the  bill  are  required  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Indigents  who  seek  relief  in 
petitions  for  habeas  corpus  or  proceedings 
under  section  2255.  These  amendments  will 
clarify  the  procedures  Incident  to  such  pro- 
ceedings and  thereby  advance  the  cause  of 
Justice.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


Mr   KUCHEL.     Over,  Mr.  President. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1587)  to  amend  the  Tucker 
Act  to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000 
the  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  district  courts  in  suits  against  the 
United  States  for  breach  of  contract  or 
for  compensation  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 


PRISONER  WORK  RELEASE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6964)  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
wliich  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mttee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  after  line  22,  to  strike 
out:     _ 

1 2)  work  at  paid  employment  or  partici- 
pate in  a  training  program  In  the  community 
while  continuing  as  a  prisoner  of  the  insti- 
tution or  facility  to  which  he  is  committed, 
provided  that  such  paid  employment  will  not 
remit  in  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services, 
and  provided  also  that  the  rates  of  pay  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
prisoner  employee.  A  prisoner  authorized  to 
work  at  paid  employment  in  the  community 
under  this  subsection  may  be  required  to 
pay.  and  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  collect,  such  costs  Incident  to  the  pris- 
oner's confinement  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  appropriate  and  reasonable.  Collec- 
tions shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(2)  work  at  paid  employinent  or  partici- 
pate in  a  training  program  in  the  community 
on  a  voluntary  basis  while  continuing  as  a 
prisoner  of  the  institution  or  facility  to 
which  he  is  committed,  provided  that — 

(I)  representatives  of  local  union  central 
bodies  or  similar  labor  union  organizations 
are  consulted; 

(il)  such  paid  employment  will  not  result 
in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers,  or 
be  applied  in  skills,  crafts,  or  trades  in  which 
there  Is  a  surplus  of  available  gainful  labor 
in  the  locality,  or  Impair  existing  contracts 
for  services;  and 

(111)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  or  provided  for  work  of  similar  nature 
in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
performed. 

A  prisoner  authorized  to  work  at  paid 
employment  in  the  community  under  this 
subsection  may  be  required  to  pay,  and  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  collect, 
such  costs  incident  to  the  prisoner's  con- 
finement as  the  Attorney  General  deems  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable.  Collections  shall 
t)€  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, H.R.  6964  amends  section  4082  of 
title  18  United  States  Code  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States. 

The  bill  authorizes  three  basic  pro- 
grams to  achieve  this  purpose: 

First.  A  work  release  program. 

Second.  Establishment  of  residential 
community  centers. 

Third.  Emergency  furloughs. 

The  work  release  program  would  allow 
.selected  prisoners  to  obtain  employment 
In  the  community.  They  would  leave 
confinement  in  the  morning  and  return 
after  work.  It  would  allow  the  prisoner 
to  resume  his  position  as  breadwinner  of 


his  family  before  he  is  released  and  would 
instill  in  him  the  self- discipline  required 
for  work  prior  to  his  release.  A  number 
of  States  have  used  this  type  program 
with  great  success. 

The  residential  community  center  pro- 
gram would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  centers  to  which  prisoners  could  be 
sent  a  few  weeks  prior  to  release  date. 
While  in  the  center,  they  would  obtain 
gainful  employment  and  would  be  ad- 
justed gradually  to  the  responsibilities  of 
being  a  member  of  society.     The  pre- 
release guidance  centers  now  run  by  the 
Bureau    of    Prisons    for    juveniles    and 
youthful  offenders  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful.    The    same    type    of    program 
would  be  followed  in  the  community  cen- 
ters except  fashioned  for  adult  prisoners. 
The     emergency     furlough     program 
would  authorize   the  granting  of  brief 
furloughs  to  prisoners  for  such  purposes 
as  employment  interviews,  funerals  for 
members  of  the  family,  and  visits  to  crit- 
ically sick  members  of  the  family.    Also 
it  would  be  used  to  allow  prisoners  to 
obtain  medical  care   not   available   in 
institutions.    The  bill  provides  a  maxi- 
mum leave  of  30  days,  however,  generally 
the  period  would  be  only  2  or  3  days  at 
the  most. 

Only  trusted  prisoners  would  partici- 
pate in  any  of  these  three  programs. 
Also,  only  those  prisoners  will  be  selected 
who  it  is  believed  will  benefit  from  the 
program.  Prisoners  who  go  beyond  the 
extended  limits  of  confinement  of  the 
programs  will  be  considered  escapees. 

The  committee  amendment. would  in- 
sure that  prisoners  participating  in  work 
release  programs  will  not  displace  em- 
ployed workers,  aggravate  unemployment 
conditions  in  the  corrununity,  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  under- 
cut local  standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions. 

The  programs  authorized  by  this  bill 
should  have  a  significant  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  prisoners  who  com- 
mit crimes  after  release  from  prison.  It 
would  help  prisoners  through  the  transi- 
tional period  which  is  often  the  most 
critical  in  determining  whether  he  makes 
good.  The  bill  would  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  anticrime  drive. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  fMr.  Long!  in 
bringing  up  for  Senate  passage  the  Work 
Release  bill.  This  bill  is  truly  landmark 
legislation  in  Federal  correctional  pro- 
cedures. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  most  significant  legis- 
lative enactment  in  its  field  in  three  dec- 
ades. I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored 
this  bill  and  add  what  I  could  to  the  fine 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  in  securing  its  enactment. 

The  beginnings  of  the  work  release 
bill  were  found  in  the  hearings  of  the 
National  Penitentiaries  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  early 
last  year.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  serves  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.    It  is  my  honor  to 


serve  with  him.  He  has  shown  a  deep 
dedication  to  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  has  done  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  our  request  and  made 
a  part  of  the  President's  anticrime  pro- 
gram this  year. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  the 
House-passed  version  of  S.  1808,  the  bill 
Senator  Long  and  I  introduced  on  April 
23.  We  were  joined  in  cosponsoring  the 
bill  by  several  other  Senators. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    WORK    RELEASE    BILL 

The  bill  would  give  the  Federal  prison 
system  the  authority  to  extend  to  certain 
carefully  selected  prisoners  the  privilege 
of  taking  private  employment  in  the 
community,  of  going  home  briefly  if  an 
emergency  occurs,  or  of  serving  at  least 
the  concluding  portions  of  their  sen- 
tences in  community  centers  similar  to 
the  halfway  houses  now  provided  for 
juveniles  and  youths. 

This  bill  provides  Federal  correctional 
officials  with  a  new  set  of  tools  in  their 
important  work  and  with  the  authority 
needed  to  achieve  a  necessary  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners. 

It  gives  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority to  commit  or  transfer  selected 
prisoners  to  residential  community  treat- 
ment centers,  commonly  called  halfway 
houses. 

The  Attorney  General  could  grant  brief 
periods  of  leave  under  emergency  con- 
ditions or  for  purposes  related  to  release 
preparation. 

The  Attorney  General  may  permit 
prisoners  to  work  in  private  employment 
or  to  participate  in  community  training 
programs  while  continuing  as  inmates 
in  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
stitution to  which  they  have  been  com- 
mitted— the  work  release  provision  of 
the  bill. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  held  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  House  hearing  in  May 
and  the  Senate  hearing  on  July  29.  In 
both  hearings  the  Attorney  General 
strongly  supported  the  bill.  In  both 
hearings  the  distinguished  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Mr.  James 
Bemiett,  testified  for  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  gave  its  endorsement 
to  the  measure.  In  the  Senate  hearing 
we  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  had  with 
a  similar  program  when  we  heard  from 
Mr.  George  Randall,  the  State  director 
of  prisons. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee indicated  the  significant  help 
that  the  Halfway  House  can  be  in  de- 
creasing the  rate  of  recidivism.  The 
limited  Federal  experience  indicates  that 
there  was  a  dramatic  20-percent  drop 
among  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  this 
program. 

Impressive,  too,  was  the  fact  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  those  released  from 
Federal  institutions  make  an  honest  at- 
tempt during  the  first  weeks  after  their 
release  to  find  legitimate  employment. 
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But  just  as  impressive  is  the  cold  statis- 
tic that,  lacking  the  kind  of  help  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  1  out  of  2  return  to 
prison. 

The  testimony  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral also  revealed  that  State  experience 
with  the  work  release  programs  has  been 
successful.  Mr.  George  Randall  outlined 
the  details  of  how  work  release  achieved 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  2.000  in  the 
State's  prison  population  for  the  few 
short  years  it  has  been  in  operation.  It 
has  also  reduced  the  cost  of  the  system 
to  the  taxpayers. 

My  firsthand  obsei-vations  of  the  dedi- 
cated men  who  operate  the  Federal  cor- 
rectional system  lead  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  competent  to  properly  handle 
this  authority.  They  have  the  profes- 
sional training  and  experience  to  use  it 
expei'tly.  They  now  make  similar  deci- 
sions, using  individualized  studies  and 
procedures  to  screen  prisoners  for  as- 
signment to  open  camps  and  for  mini- 
mum custody  assignments  at  various  in- 
stitutions. I  have  seen  scores  of  prison- 
ers working  in  positions  of  trust  that  are 
fully  comparable  to  the  situations  con- 
templated by  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  already 
demonstrated  in  its  programs  for  ju- 
veniles and  youths  that  the  provisions 
similar  to  those  in  S.  1808  can  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  further  criminal  be- 
havior. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  not  work  in  the  case  of  adult 
prisoners  as  well. 

CRIME   STATISTICS 

On  July  26.  the  Department  of  Justice 
relc.ised  the  FBI's  annual  publication, 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1964.  The 
report  summarizes  the  resiilt  of  a  special 
2-year  study  conducted  by  the  FBI  of 
the  criminal  records  of  almost  93,000 
offenders.  These  records  disclosed  that 
76  percent  of  these  offenders  had  been 
arrested  at  least  twice.  By  age  group 
the  overall  rate  of  recidivism  for  those 
under  20  revealed  47  percent  had  been 
arrested  more  than  once.  For  those  be- 
tween 20  and  24  the  rate  increased  to  69 
percent.  From  the  25-29  age  group  the 
rate  increased  to  79  percent  and  then 
leveled  off  at  about  that  figure  for  other 
age  groups. 

These  figures  apply,  of  course,  to  all 
former  prisoners,  not  just  those  in  the 
Federal  penal  system.  For  Federal  pris- 
oners, the  rates  are  somewhat  lower,  as 
I  have  previously  indicated.  However, 
the  inescapable  fact  still  remains.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  prevent  these 
careers  in  crime  from  becoming  the  way 
of  life  for  those  who  have  run  afoul  of 
the  law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
effective  rehabilitation  of  Federal  pris- 
oners and  thus  cut  down  on  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  crime. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
again  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  efforts  to 
secure  early  consideration  of  the  work 
release  bill.  Mr.  Francis  Rosenberger  of 
the  Senate  judiciary  staff,  who  serves 
as  counsel  for  the  penitentiaries  sub- 
committee. al.so  deserves  credit  for  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  bill. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  men- 
tioned, this  bill  is  the  companion  bill  for 
S.  1808  which  I  joined  with  him  in  co- 
sponsoring.  As  a  former  district  attor- 
ney I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  prisoners  and  in  pre- 
paring them  to  assume  meaningful  and 
constructive  roles  in  their  communities 
following  their  release  from  prison. 
That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  this  leg- 
islation which  I  hope  will  be  hf:lpful  in 
meeting  this  goal.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Senator 
HruskaI  for  his  leadership  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill.  I  believe  he  has  made 
an  important  contribution  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  613),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation 
of  persons  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  Its  basic  provisions  author- 
izing the  use  of  residential  community  treat- 
ment centers,  emergency  furloughs,  and  com- 
munity employment  or  training  would  get 
prL=;oners  started  In  law-abiding  careers  be- 
fore they  are  released  from  their  terms  of 
Imprisonment.  The  residential  community 
centers,  the  so-called  halfway  hoxoses,  would 
make  It  possible  to  reintroduce  prisoners  to 
the  community  in  a  gradual  and  controlled 
way.  The  emergency  furlough  provision 
would  establish  a  procedure  under  which 
trustworthy  prisoners  could  be  permitted  to 
leave  their  Institutions  briefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Interviewing  prospective  employers 
as  well  as  for  such  emergency  purposes  as 
sickbed  and  funeral  visits.  The  most  Im- 
p>ortant  feature  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
oflacials  to  permit  trustworthy  prisoners  to 
go  into  the  community  each  day  for  the 
purpose  of  working  at  paid  employment  or 
obtaining  training  not  available  in  the  In- 
stitutions to  which  they  have  been 
committed. 

Testimony  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
and  the  studies  of  the  National  Penitentia- 
ries Subcomm^lttee  indicate  that  the  period 
Immediately  following  release  from  prison 
is  most  critical.  It  Is  during  this  period  that 
all  too  many  offenders  get  back  Into  trouble 
as  a  result  of  an  almost  total  lack  of  re- 
sources, guidance,  employment,  and  even 
food  and  shelter.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  create  an  organized  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  reabsorptlon  of  ex-prlsoners  into 
the  community,  reducing  the  crime  rate,  and 
thereby  promoting  the  public  safety 

STATEMENT 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  companion  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1808,  by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  July 
29.  1965. 

The  proposed  legislation  broadens  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General,  as  con- 
tained In  section  4082  of  title  18.  to  designate 
the  institutions  for  the  confinement  of  per- 
sons committed  to  his  custody  for  terms  of 


Imprisonment  and  to  extend  the  limits  of 
places  of  confinement.  The  bill  would  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  additional  author- 
ity to  commit  or  transfer  prisoners  to  rest- 
dential  community  treatment  centers,  to 
authorize  prisoners  who  are  believed  to  be 
trustworthy  to  go  on  furlough  for  up  to  30 
days  for  critically  compelling  reasons,  and 
to  grant  equally  trustworthy  and  otherwise 
qualified  prisoners  the  privilege  of  working 
at  paid  employment  or  obtaining  training  in 
the  community.  The  willful  failure  of  a 
prisoner  to  remain  within  the  extended 
limits  of  his  confinement  or  to  return  on 
time  to  the  Institution  or  facility  where  he 
Is  a  prisoner  would  be  punishable  as  an 
escape  under  18  U.3.C.  751   and  752. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  basic  features  of  the  bill 
were  originally  suggested  by  this  commit- 
tee's Subconunlttee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries In  Its  Senate  Report  No.  928,  dated 
February  28.  1964.  These  Ideas  grew  out  of 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  subcommittee 
members  to  Federal  Institutions.  It  was 
apparent  on  these  occasions  that  more 
flexibility  was  required  In  the  correctional 
treatment  of  offenders  In  preparation  for  the 
difficult  transitional  period  following  release 
from  an  Institution.  The  development  of 
the  proposed  legislation  represents  another 
highly  Important  achievement  of  the  sub- 
committee In  encouraging  program  innova- 
tion and  economic  efBclency  In  the  Federal 
correctional  system. 

The  significance  of  the  bill  Is  apparent  in 
Its  Inclusion  In  the  legislative  package  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  an  Inten- 
sified national  campaign  against  crime.  The 
Attorney  General  In  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  described  the  measure  as  a 
greatly  promising  and  practical  way  of  help- 
ing to  reduce  crime.  The  new  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Myrl  E.  Alexan- 
der, credits  the  measure  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant legislation  affecting  the  Federal  prison 
system  In  the  past  30  years  and  considers  Its 
enactment  the  primary  objective  of  his  first 
year  In  office.  His  evaluation  of  the  bill's 
merit  is  shared  by  James  V.  Bennett,  the 
Federal  system's  Director  for  27  years  be- 
fore his  retirement  In  1964,  who  testified  be- 
fore the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  S.  1808 
In  behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
George  Randall,  director  of  North  Carolina's 
prison  system,  states  that  procedures  similar 
to  those  proposed  in  the  bill  have  sharply 
reduced  the  recidivism  rate  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  prison  system. 

The  need  for  developing  every  possible 
means  of  curtailing  crime  In  this  country  Is 
reflected  In  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion on  July  26,  1965.  The  report  stated 
that  serious  crime  rose  by  13  percent  during 
1964,  with  more  than  2.600,000  such  crimes 
reported.  Since  1958  crime  has  Increased  6 
times  faster  than  our  population  growth. 
The  trend  has  caused  deep  concern  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  assumed  leadership 
in  a  vigorous  effort  to  reverse  Its  direction. 
This  effort  has  involved  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  courts,  and  the  correc- 
tions field  in  an  intensive  search  for  new 
and  more  effective  ways  of  halting  criminal 
careers. 

The  residential  community  treatment 
centers,  to  which  the  bill  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  commit  and  transfer  pris- 
oners, are  similar  to  the  so-called  halfway 
houses  now  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  Juvenile  and  youthful  offenders. 
These  centers  In  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, and  New  York  City  have  been  in- 
spected personally  by  Senators  Edward  V. 
Long.  Roman  L.  Hruska,  and  Qttentin  N 
BuRDiCK  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries.  The  youths  at  the  centers, 
who  remain  In  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral.  work  at  Jobs  obtained  for  them  In  the 
surrounding  community  and  receive  counsel 
and  such  practical  assistance  as  food  and 
shelter  while  becoming  reestablished  in  the 
community  before  their  releases  on  parole 
become  effective.  The  Attorney  General 
states  that  in  contrast  to  a  50-percent  parole 
violation  rate  among  young  people  released 
directly  from  Federal  Institutions  the  vio- 
lation rate  Is  not  more  than  30  percent  among 
those  paroled  from  the  halfway  houses. 

The  halfway  houses  are  operated  under 
different  plans.  The  centers  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago  are  operated  by  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons personnel.  The  Detroit  center  Is  operated 
Jointly  with  the  Michigan  State  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.  The  New  York  City 
center  is  operated  under  contract  by  Spring- 
field University.  The  center  now  under  de- 
velopment in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  operated  Jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  the  District  Department  of  Corrections. 
It  is  contemplated  that  under  the  bill's  au- 
thority to  use  community  centers  for  older 
types  of  prisoners  a  similar  variety  of  orga- 
nizational plans  win  be  adopted. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
states  that  the  costs  of  using  such  centers 
for  older  prisoners  cannot  be  estimated  at 
this  time  with  reasonable  acciu-acy  and  that 
such  data  can  be  developed  only  with  actual 
experience.  The  committee  notes,  however. 
that  a  halfway  house  now  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  costs  about  $90,000  a 
year  for  a  daily  average  occupancy  of  25  per- 
sons. The  committee  further  notes  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  already  receives  budg- 
etary allowances  for  Its  entire  prisoner  pop- 
ulation, with  sufficient  flexibility  to  apply 
such  funds  to  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
at  community  centers.  The  committee  has 
been  assured  that  the  bill's  authorization  for 
the  use  of  community  centers  would  Involve 
no  new  construction. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  a  particularly  trustworthy  pris- 
oner to  visit  a  dying  relative,  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  relative,  obtain  medical  services 
r.ot  otherwise  available,  contact  prospective 
employers,  or  fulfill  any  other  compelling 
purpose  consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 
The  bill  establishes  a  maximum  limitation 
of  30  days  for  such  furloughs.  The  commit- 
I'o  notes,  however,  that  under  the  broad 
iirms  of  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
!":X  and  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 
under  which  Juvenile  and  youthful  prison- 
ers are  now  granted  furloughs  for  similar 
reasons,  such  furloughs  usually  do  not  ex- 
ceed 2  or  3  days.  The  committee  understands 
that  the  authorization  contained  in  H.R. 
6064  will  be  used  with  equal  conservatism, 
and  that  If  In  Individual  instances  highly 
exceptional  circumstances  require  prolong- 
ing the  period  of  leave  beyond  the  30  days 
contemplated  by  the  bill,  clearance  will  be 
obtained  from  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prirons  by  the  official  immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  custody  of  the  prisoner. 

The  emergency  or  rehabilitation  furlough 
plan  Is  not  unusual  among  other  jurisdic- 
tions. The  States  have  commonly  adopted 
the  practice  either  by  statutory  or  admlnls- 
tr;Uive  authority.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  have  such  authority  for  military  pris- 
oners. As  pointed  out  above,  the  Federal 
fiovernment  already  has  the  authority  for 
persons  conunitted  under  the  Juvenile  and 
Youth  Acts.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  Is 
also  in  common  use  in  Europe,  particularly 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  England,  and 
France. 

At  present  in  the  Federal  system  an  adult 
prisoner  who  is  permitted  to  visit  a  sickbed 
or  attend  a  funeral  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  Federal  officer,  and  the  transportation 
and  other  expenses  of  the  officer.  Including 
per  diem,  must  be  paid  by  the  prisoner  or 
his  family.    The  authority  contained  In  the 


bill  would  relieve  the  prisoner  or  his  family 
of  unnecessary  financial  hardship  in  con- 
nection with  such  critical  events.  The  com- 
mittee notes,  on  the  basis  of  observations 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Penitenti- 
aries Subcommittee,  that  in  most  Instances 
the  prisoner  is  himself  impoverished  and 
comes  from  an  impoverished  background. 

The  Attorney  General  also  pointed  out  that 
the  trust  reposed  In  prisoners  to  travel  un- 
escorted for  authorized  purposes  would  en- 
courage and  assist  in  their  rehabilitation. 
He  assured  the  committee  that  the  authority 
would  be  used  Judiciously  and  applied  only 
to  prisoners  who  do  not  present  a  threat  to 
society.  The  new  procedure  would  involve 
no  costs  to  the  Government. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  permit  prisoners  of 
demonstrated  trustworthiness  to  work  at 
paid  employment  or  participate  in  training 
programs  in  the  community.  This  is  the 
major  feature  of  the  bill,  and  the  provision 
that  is  considered  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  this  conunlttee  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able In  reducing  recidivism.  Under  this  plan 
a  prisoner  may  be  authorized  to  work  at 
private  employment  in  the  conununlty  dur- 
ing the  daytime  and  spend  his  nights  and 
weekends  in  the  institution  to  which  he  was 
committed  for  service  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment. The  system,  known  as  work 
release,  was  first  introduced  in  the  United 
States  in  1913,  when  Wisconsin  adopted  the 
Huber  law.  The  Attorney  General  states  that 
at  least  24  States  now  have  adaptations  of 
the  plan,  among  the  most  successful  of  which 
have  been  those  of  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  work  re- 
lease provision  of  H.R.  6964  with  language 
submitted  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
amendment  Is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
work  release  plan  will  not  contribute  to  local 
unemployment  problems  nor  undercut 
locally  prevailing  wage  standards  and  work- 
ing conditions.  The  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  states  that  out  of  a  total 
of  approximately  22,000  sentenced  Federal 
prisoners,  approximately  1,000  to  1,500  may 
eventually  be  extended  the  work  release  priv- 
ilege. This  total  would  be  distributed  among 
the  34  institutions  now  comprising  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system  and  would  represent  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  free  labor 
force  either  nationally  or  locally. 

The  work  release  provision  of  the  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  collect, 
from  prisoners  working  at  paid  employment 
In  the  community,  such  costs  incident  to 
their  confinement  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  deem  appropriate  and  reasonable.  The 
conunlttee  understands  that  this  authority 
would  be  used  conservatively  and  that  such 
collections,  when  made,  would  not  create 
Inequities  due  to  differences  in  confinement 
costs  from  one  institution  or  facility  to  an- 
other, and  the  wage  rates  and  economic  re- 
sources of  individual  prisoners.  Such  collec- 
tions would  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Biu-eau  of  Prisons 
states  that  the  work  release  plan  would  not 
require  additional  appropriated  funds.  He 
says,  however,  that  the  plan  would  in  all 
probability  require  several  more  employment 
placement  officers  to  develop  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  prisoners  qualified  for  the  work  re- 
lease privilege.  The  Federal  system  now  has 
eight  such  officers,  all  of  whom  are  paid  from 
the  earnings  of  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.  The  Director  anticipates  that  the  need- 
ed funds  to  finance  the  additional  place- 
ment officer  positions  would  be  authorized 
from  the  same  source.  At  present  these 
officers  are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  finding 
employment  for  prisoners  being  released 
from  Federal  institutions  on  parole  or  at 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  The  Di- 
rector states  that  these  officers  receive  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  in  this  work  from 


the  local  unions  and  business  firms  and 
that  In  the  event  the  Congress  enacted  the 
work  release  plan  these  organizations  had 
given  asurances  of  similar  cooperation. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  additional 
employment  placement  officers  contemplated 
by  the  Director  should  be  added  promptly. 
This  is  a  vitally  important  activity  in  pre- 
paring prisoners  for  successful  adjustment 
to  society  upon  release.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  are  sent  back  to  prison 
come  from  the  ranks  of  those  without  Jobs 
available  to  them  after  release.  If  the  sev- 
eral placement  officers  contemplated  by  the 
Director  are  not  sufficient,  more  should  be 
added. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  a  number  of 
advantages  to  the  work  release  plan  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reduction  of  recidivism.  It 
would  give  valuable  experience  In  an  actual 
work  situation  to  a  prisoner  trained  in  a 
Federal  institution.  It  would  enable  a  pris- 
oner to  become  a  contributing  member  of 
society  even  before  completing  his  sentence. 
It  would  give  the  prisoner  a  practical  way 
of  demonstrating  his  ability  and  trustworthi- 
ness and  help  him  to  gain  employer  and 
community  acceptance  before  he  was  released 
from  prison.  It  would  enable  a  prisoner  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family. 
It  would  give  a  prisoner  the  self-respect 
which  flows  from  self-support.  It  would 
give  the  Parole  Board  a  means  of  testing  a 
prisoner  in  the  conunvmity  before  granting 
him  a  parole. 

The  Attorney  General  also  cited  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  study,  conducted  over  a  period 
of  4  years  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
which  found  that  90  percent  of  the  prisoners 
released  from  Federal  Institutions  try  to  flnd 
legitimate  employment  in  the  first  weeks 
after  their  release.  Those  who  found  em- 
plosrment  were  far  less  likely  to  return  to 
crime  than  those  who  did  not.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bin,  particularly  the  work  re- 
lease and  community  center  features,  would 
provide  a  realistic  means  of  assuring  tliat 
prisoners  had  respectable  emplojrment  by  the 
time  they  were  freed  from  cvistody  to  return 
to  their  families  and  homes. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  meritorious  and  recommends  it 
favorably. 


PART  ni,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CODE,  "DECEDENTS'  ESTATE  AND 
FIDUCIARY  RELATIONS" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R,  4465)  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "De- 
cedents* Estate  and  Fiduciary  Relations," 
codifying  the  general  and  permanent 
laws  relating  to  decedents'  estates  and 
fiduciary  relations  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments  on  page  14,  after  line  9.  to 
strike  out: 

(a)  The  widow  of  a  deceased  person,  with 
respect  to  parties  who  Intermarried  prior  to 
November  29,  1957,  or,  effective  March  15, 
1962,  the  widow  or  widower  of  a  deceased  per- 
son, with  respect  to  parties  who  intermar- 
ried on  or  after  November  29,  1957,  is  en- 
titled to  dower  and  Its  incidents  as  the  rights 
thereto  were  known  at  common  law  with 
respect  to  widows,  including  the  use,  during 
her  or  his  natural  life,  of  one-third  part  of 
all  the  lands  of  which  the  deceased  spouse 
was  seized  of  an  estate  of  Inheritance  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(a)   The  widow  of  a  deceased  man.  with 

respect  to  parties  who  intermarried  prior  to 

November  29,  1957,  or  the  widow  or  widower 

of  a  deceased  person  dying  after  March  15. 
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1962,  Is  entitled  to  dower  and  its  incidents 
as  the  rights  thereto  were  known  at  common 
law  with  respect  to  widows,  including  the 
use,  during  her  or  his  natural  life,  of  one- 
third  part  of  all  the  lands  on  which  the  de- 
ceased spouse  was  seized  of  an  estate  of  In- 
heritance at  any  time  during  the  marriage. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  37,  to  strike 
out  "(c)  With  respect  to  parties  who  in- 
termarried  on   or   after   November   29, 
1957,  the  right  of  dower  provided  for  by 
this  section  does  not  attach  to  lands  held 
by  two  or  more  persons  as  joint  tenants 
while  the  joint  tenancy  exists;   and  a 
husband  may  not  claim  a  right  of  dower 
in  land  which  his  wife,  during  the  cover- 
tures, conveyed  or  transferred  to  another 
person  by  her  sole  deed  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 29.  1957."  and  insert  "(c)  The  right 
of  dower  provided  for  by  this  section  does 
not  attach  to  lands  held  by  two  or  more 
persons  as  joint  tenants  while  the  joint 
tenancy    exists.    A    husband    may    not 
claim  a  right  of  dower  in  land  which  his 
wife,  during  the  coverture,  conveyed  or 
transferred  to  another  person  by  her  sole 
deed  prior  to  November  29,  1957.";  on 
page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to 
strike  out  'his  share  in  the  decedent's  es- 
tate, and  his  dower  rights"  and  insert 
"his  or  her  share  in  the  decedent's  estate, 
and  his  or  her  dower  rights":  on  page  18, 
line  24.  after  the  word  "or  ".  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  "(d) ";  on  page  53.  line  2.  after 
the  word  "be",  to  strike  out  "suit"  and  in- 
sert "sued":  on  page  54,  line  23,  after  the 
word  "is",  to  strike  out  "suit"  and  insert 
•sued":  in  line  27,  after  the  word  "pay- 
ment", to  insert  "shall";  on  page  75,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  17.  to  strike  out  "In 
appointing  a  guardian  of  the  estate  of 
an  infant  under  15  years  of  age,  unless 
the  infant  is  over  14  years  of  age  as  pro- 
vided in  section"  and  insert  "In  appoint- 
ing a  guardian  of  the  estate  of  an  infant, 
unless  said  infant  be  over  14  years  of  age 
as  hereinafter  directed  in  section";  on 
page  78,  at  the  beginning  of  line   1.  to 
strike  out  "suit"  and  insert  "sued";  in 
line  11,  after  the  word  "liable",  to  strike 
out  "to  be  put  in  suit"  and  insert  "to  be 
sued  upon";  on  page  97.  line  32.  after  the 
word  "by",  to  strike  out  "certified  or": 
and  on  page  103.  line  14.  after  the  word 
"jurisdiction ',    to    insert    a    colon   and 
"Provided,  however.  That  in  those  cases 
in   which   a   committee   has  heretofore 
been  appointed  and  the  committeeship 
has  not  been  terminated  by  court  action, 
such  committee  shall  continue  to  act  un- 
der the  supei-vision  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
its  equity  powers." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.«ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATIMENT 

A  notice  concerning  H  R.  4465  was  In- 
serted In  the  CoNc.REssioNAL  Record  of  May 
18.   1965,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Revision  and  Codification.  The 
purpose  of  this  notice  was  to  advise  any  and 
pll  Interested  parties  of  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  and  offer  an  opportunity 
for  those  Interested  to  make  such  comments 
as  they  considered  pertinent  to  this  legisla- 
tion. It  was  requested  that  such  comments 
be  fiu-nlshed  the  subcommittee  on  or  before 
July  1.  1965. 

In  addition  to  the  notice,  the  subcommit- 
tee, through  the  chairman,  sent  communi- 
cations to  interested  parties  for  their  views 
In  regard  to  this  legislation.  All  of  the  fore- 
going was  done  In  an  effort  to  give  as  com- 
plete coverage  and  publicity  to  the  pendency 
of  this  legislation  as  the  subcommittee 
^gpiight  appropriate.  Copies  of  the  letters 
sent  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  replies 
thereto  are  contained  In  the  files  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codification. 
As  a  result,  certain  suggestions  were  made 
to  the  subcommittee  to  further  Improve  the 
legislation  and  after  consideration,  the  sub- 
committee recommended  certain  changes 
which  appear  in  the  amendments  to  the 
legislation. 

The  reasons  and  Justification  for  the  revi- 
sion and  codification  of  part  III  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  are  contained  In 
House  Report  No.  235  on  H.R.  4435  and  are  set 
forth  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  revise,  codify. 
and  enact  into  law  part  III  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  The  work  was  undertaken 
as  a  part  of  the  project  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  code.  The  first  major  step  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  this  project,  the 
revision  and  codification  of  part  n  of  the 
code,  entitled  'Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure," was  enacted  as  Public  Law  88-241. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  this  revision  Is 
to  substitute  plain  language  for  awkward 
terms,  reconciliation  of  conflicting  laws, 
omission  of  obsolete,  superseded,  or  repealed 
sections,  consolidation  of  similar  provisions, 
and  Improvement  In  the  style  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  material. 

"It  Is  not  the  purpose  to  make  substantive 
changes  In  the  law.  While,  In  a  few  sections, 
changes  have  been  made  which  might  at  first 
comparison  be  considered  'substantive,' 
actually  it  Is  intended  to  reflect  In  tiiose 
changes  only  what  apparently  was  the  legis- 
lative Intent,  or  Is  Implied  In  the  provi- 
sions themselves,  or  has  been  stated  by  the 
courts  In  construing  the  sections.  In  each 
case  the  revision  note  to  the  section  points 
out  the  change  and  the  reason  therefor. 

"This  revision  Is  based  upon  part  III  of 
the  1961  edition  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  and  supplements,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  provisions  from  other  parts 
which  are  transferred  to  Improve  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  code  as  a  whole. 

"Before  actual  revision  was  begun  the  f^ 
lowing  materials  were  assembled:  ^ 

"1.  The    complete    text    of    part   III.    Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition,  and  the 
latest  cumulative  supplement  (supp   IV). 
"2.  Applicable  constructions  of  the  courts. 
"3.  The  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large, 
for  purposes  of  compnrison. 

"4.  Other  background  materials." 

HISTORY 

The  last  code  of  laws  for  the  District  en- 
acted by  Congress  was  that  of  1901,  as  set 
out  In  act  March  3,  1901.  chapter  854,  31 
Stat.  1189.  All  "codes"  published  since  that 
time,  including  the  1961  edition,  were  con- 
solidations only,  and  were  not  enacted  by 
Congress  ns  the  basic  law  of  the  District. 

Actually,  the  1901  Code  did  not  contain  all 
the  local  law  applicable  In  the  Dlst  let  at 
that  time.  By  Its  own  terms  (sec.  1  of  the 
fict;  DC.  Code.  1961  ed  ,  sec  49-301 ) .  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  the  applicability  of  the 
common  law,  the  principles  of  equity  and 
admiralty,  all  general  acts  of  Congress  not 
locally  Inapplicable  In  the  District,  all  acts 
of  Congress  by  their  terms  applicable  to  the 
District  and  to   the  other  places  under  the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  In  force  In 
the  District  on   March  3.   1901.   It  provided 
that  all  British  statutes  In  force  In  Mary- 
land on   February  27,   1801.  should  also  be 
applicable  In  the  District  "except  Insofar  as 
the  same  are  Inconsistent  with,  or  replaced 
by,  subsequent  legislation  of  Congress."    it 
still    so    provides.      Further,    there    were   a 
number  of  prior  acts  relating  to  the  District 
the  provisions  of  which  were  not  carried  Into 
or   repeated   in   that  code,   and  which  were 
specifically   or   Impliedly   saved   from  repeal 
(unless  Inconsistent  with  or  replaced  by  the 
provisions  of  the  code)    by  section  1636  of 
the  1901  act  (31  Stat.  1435).     Consequently, 
later  code  compilations  have  been  based,  not 
only  on  the  1901  code,  as  amended  or  sup- 
piemen  ted,  but  also  on  aU  prior  acts.  Includ- 
ing sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the    United    States,    and    British    statutes, 
which  the  codlflers  considered  as  still  being 
In  force  In  the  District.    Some  of  the  British 
statutes  date  back  to  the  13th  centviry. 

Over  60  years  have  passed  since  the  laws 
relating  to  the  District  were  overhauled  and 
enacted  as  a  code.  Some  of  the  British 
statutes  set  out  In  the  1961  compilation,  and 
prior  compilations,  while  they  may  have 
been  considered  as  technically  being  In  force 
m  the  District,  not  only  are  archaic  In 
language  but  actually  can  have  no  present 
application  In  the  District,  or  are  obsolete. 
Others,  like  many  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  1901  code  and  of  later  Independent  acts 
relating  to  the  District,  have  been  repealed, 
superseded,  or  affected  In  some  way  by  sub- 
sequent legislation. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  recon- 
ciliation and  codification  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  District,  and  the  revision  con- 
tained In  this  bill  is  the  second  step  In  that 
direction,  the  revision  and  codification  ol 
part  II  of  the  code  having  been  the  first. 


CONTINUING       PROTECTION      FOR 

FORMER  PRESIDENTS  AND  THEIR 

WIVES  OR  WIDOWS 

The  bill  (S.  2420)  to  provide  continu- 
ing authority  for  the  protection  of  for- 
mer Presidents  and  their  wives  or 
widows,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
section  3056.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"protect  the  person  of  a  former  President 
and  his  wife  during  his  lifetime  and  the  per- 
son of  a  widow  and  minor  children  of  a 
former  President  for  a  period  of  four  years 
after  he  leaves  or  dies  in  office,  unless  such 
protection  Is  declined;". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  611),  explaining  the  purpo.ses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOS* 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  continuing  authority  for  Secret 
Service  protection  of  former  Presidents  and 
their  wives,  or  the  person  of  a  widow  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President  for  a 
period  of  4  years  after  he  leaves  or  dies  In 
office,  unless  such  protection  Is  denied. 

STATEMENT 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  as  an 


executive   communication   from   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

public  Law  88-195  authorizes  the  U.S.  Se- 
cret Service  to  protect  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her 
minor  children,  at  her  request.  This  au- 
thority will  expire  on  December  11  of  this 
year.  Existing  law  also  authorizes  the  pro- 
tection of  a  former  President,  at  his  request 
(18  U.S.C.  3056).  However,  this  protection 
is  limited  In  time  to  a  reasonable  period  after 
the  President  leaves  office.  The  legislative 
history  of  this  provision  Indicates  that  6 
months  after  the  President  left  office  was 
considered  a  reasonable  period  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  (S.  Rept.  836;  H.  Rept. 
432,  87th   Cong.). 

The  Treasviry  Department  advises  the  com- 
mittee that  It  should  be  In  a  position  to  fur- 
nish Secret  Service  protection  to  a  former 
President  and  his  wife  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  unless  he  declines  It.  That  De- 
partment also  believes  it  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  protection  to  a  widow  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President,  al- 
though In  the  latter  situation  they  believe 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  protection 
for  a  period  of  4  years  after  the  President 
leaves  or  dies  In  office.  This  bill  would  ac- 
complish these  objectives. 

Because  of  the  prominent  position  these 
individuals  held  In  public  life,  they  continue 
to  be  In  the  limelight.  They  are  sought  out 
and  subject  to  annoyance  by  the  Idly  curious. 
They  remain  possible  targets  of  the  mentally 
deranged.  They  may  also  be  the  object  of 
threats  by  persons  with  grievances  supposed- 
ly caused  by  actions  taken  by  a  former  Presi- 
dent while  m  office.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  Treasury  Department  considers  it  desir- 
able—not to  force  Secret  Service  protection 
on  these  persons — but  to  make  it  available 
to  them  unless  they  decline  It.  The  proposed 
authority  seems  to  the  committee  entirely 
appropriate  as  a  small  gesture  of  gratitude 
for  the  service  former  Presidents  have  ren- 
dered to  the  Nation,  some  of  whom  have 
served  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Secret  Service  to  protect  the  persons  enumer- 
ated in  this  proposal,  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, without  amendment. 


SPECIAL  INDEMNITY  INSURANCE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  SERVING  IN  COMBAT 
ZONES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2127)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  special 
indemnity  insurance  for  members  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
caiLslderation  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  on  page  5, 
after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 


Sec.  2.  "ntle  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows : 

il)   Section  417(a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  By  deleting  therefrom  the  words  "un- 
der section  724  of  this  title"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1959.  and  continued  In  effect  under 
section  724(a)  of  this  title." 

iB)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  prohibition  against  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
s.itlon  contained  in  this  subsection  shall  not 

ply  to  Insureds  who  on  or  after  the  effec- 


tive date  of  this  amendment  die  while  on 
active  duty  In  a  combat  zone  as  defined  In 
section  789  of  this  title,  or  within  120  days 
after  duty  In  such  a  zone,  or  (1)  whose 
death  is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  been  the  direct  result  of  an  Injury  or 
disease  incurred  while  serving  In  a  combat 
zone,  and  (2)  the  Injury  or  disease  from 
which  such  person  died  was  Incurred  not 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  death." 

(2)  Delete  from  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  704  the  words  "or  sec- 
tion 725"  each  time  they  appear  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  725.  or 
section  726". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  724  Is  re- 
pealed and  the  following  new  subsections 
are  added  to  section  724 : 

"(ta)   After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  any  person  who  is  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  combat  zone, 
as  defined  In  section  789  of  this  title,  for  a 
continuous  period  of  30  days  or  more  and  any 
person  hereafter  ordered  to  such  duty  under 
orders  for  30  days  or  more  in  such  a  combat 
zone,  who  is  Insured  under  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  or  United  States  Government 
Life  Insurance  shall  be  entitled,  upon  writ- 
ten application,  to  a  waiver  (with  the  right 
to  a  refund  after  termination  of  such  duty) 
of  all  premiums  paid  on  term  Insurance  and 
that   portion   of    any    permanent    insurance 
premiums  paid  representing  the  cost  of  the 
pure  insurance  risk,  as   determined  by  the 
Administrator.     All  premiums  due  during  the 
period  the  waiver  Is  in  effect  must  be  timely 
paid   to   maintain    the   Insurance   In   force. 
Such   waiver  shall   apply   to   premiums   be- 
coming due  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  following  entry  on 
active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  In  such  a 
combat  zone,  whichever   is   the   later  date, 
and    during    the    remainder    of    such    con- 
tinuous active  duty  in  a  combat  zone  for  120 
days  thereafter;   however,   no  premium  be- 
coming due  prior  to  the  date  of  application 
for   waiver   under   this   subsection   shall   be 
waived  or  refunded.     Any  premium  waiver 
granted  under  this  subsection  on  a  partici- 
pating  contract    of    Insurance    shall   render 
such  Insurance  nonpartlclpatlng  during  the 
period   such   premlimi   waiver   Is    In    effect. 
Upon  certification  of  the  period  of  combat 
zone  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned,  and  upon  application  by 
the  Insured,  or  In  death  cases  by  the  benefici- 
ary of  his  Insurance,  the  Administrator  shall 
refund  to  the  Insured  or  to  the  beneficiary 
the  amount  of  premiums  waived  under  this 
subsection.      Premiums   on    term    Insurance 
waived   under  this  subsection  shall   be  re- 
funded with  Interest  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(c)   Whenever   benefits    become    payable 
because  of  the  maturity  of  such  Insurance 
while  under  the   premium   waiver  provided 
by    this   section,   liability   for   the    payment 
of    such    benefits    shall    be    borne    by    the 
United   States   In   an   amount  which,   when 
added  to  any  reserve  of   the   policy  at  the 
time  of  maturity,  will  equal  the  then  value 
of  such  benefits  under  such  policy.     Where 
life  contingencies  are  Involved  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  value  of  such  benefits,  the  calcula- 
tion of  such  liability  of  liabilities  shall  be 
based  upon  such  mortality  table   or  tables 
as    the    Administrator   may    prescribe    with 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centimi  per  an- 
num  as   to   national   service   life   insurance 
which  was  participating  before  waiver  was 
granted,  and  3 ',2  per  centum  per  annxun  as 
to  United  States  Government  life  insurance. 
The  Administrator  shall  transfer  from  time 
to  time  from  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance appropriation  to  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Fund  and  from  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Insurance  appropriation  to 
the  United  States  Government  Life  Insur- 


ance Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(4)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  19.  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 


"5  726.  Post-service    insurance    for    persons 
serving  In  combat  zones 
"(a)   Any    person    entitled    to    Indemnity 
protection  under  section  789  of  this  title  who 
Is  ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  combat  zone  as  defined  in  such 
section  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more,  or 
who  served  In  such  zone  for  30  days  or  more, 
shall,    upon    application    In    writing    made 
vrtthln  120  days  after  separation  from  active 
duty  and  pajrment  of  premivmis  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  without  medical  exam- 
ination, be  granted   Insurance.     The  Insur- 
ance   granted   under   this    section   shall   be 
Issued  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  contained  in  standard  policies  of  Na- 
tional   Service    Life    Insurance    except    (1) 
term  Insurance  may  not  be  renewed  on  the 
term  after  the  Insured's  50th  birthday;   (2) 
the  premium  rates  for  term  or  permanent 
plan  Insurance  shall  be  based  on  the  1958 
Commissioners  Standard  Ordinary  Mortolity 
Table;  (3)  all  cash,  loan,  extended  and  paid- 
up  insurance  values  shall  be  based  on  the 
1958     Commissioners     Standard     Ordinary 
Mortality  Table;   (4)   all  settlements  on  pol- 
icies Involving  annuities  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  Annuity  Table  for  1949; 
(5)   all  calculations  In  connection  with  in- 
stu-ance  Issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  based  on  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3 '/a  per 
centum  per  annum;  (6)  the  insvu-ance  shall 
Include   such   other   changes   In   terms   and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  practicable;    (7)    the 
insurance   and   any   total   disability   Income 
provisions   attached  thereto  shall   be   on   a 
nonpartlclpatlng  basis  and  all  premiums  and 
other  collections  therefor  shall  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  established  In  the  Treas- 
viry  of  the  United  States  and  the  payments 
on  such  Insurance  and  total  disability  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  directly  from  such  fund. 
Appropriations    to    such    fund    are    hereby 
authorized. 

"(b)   The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)   of  this  section 
such   reserve   amounts   as   may   be   required 
under  accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet 
all  liabilities  on  Insurance  Issued  thereunder 
and    any   total   disability    Income    provision 
attached    thereto.      The    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  Invest  in  and  to 
sell  and  retire  special   interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations   of    the    United     States    for    the 
account  of  the   revolving  fund.     Such   ob- 
ligations Issued  for  this  purpose  shall  have 
maturities   fixed   with   due   regard    for    the 
needs  of   the  fund  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  Issue)  on  all  marketable  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;    except    that    where    such    average 
market  yield  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligation    shall    be    the    multiple    of   one- 
eighth  of  1  F>er  centimi  nearest  such  market 
yield." 

(5)   The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof   the  following: 
"726.  Post     service     Insurance    for     persons 
serving  in  combat  zones." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled,  That    (a) 
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chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"i  789.  Special  Indemnity  Insurance  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  combat  zones 
"(a)  Any  person  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone  shall,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  be  automatically 
Insured  by  the  United  States,  without  cost 
to  such  person,  against  death  in  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  $10,000.  Such  person  shall  be 
Insured  during  the  time  that  he  serves  In 
a  combat  zone,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  serving  in  a  combat  zone  at  the  time 
of  his  death  If  he  dies  outside  of  a  combat 
zone  and  (1)  his  death  is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  have  been  the  direct  result 
of  an  injury  or  disease  Incurred  while  serving 
in  a  combat  zone,  and  (2)  the  Injury  or 
disease  from  which  such  person  died  was 
Incurred  not  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
death. 

"(b)  Upon  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  of  the 
death  of  any  person  automatically  insured 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
cause  the  Indemnity  to  be  paid  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c)  only  to  the  surviving 
spouse,  child  or  children  (including  a  step- 
child, adopted  child,  or  an  Illegitimate  child 
if  the  latter  was  designated  as  beneficiary 
by  the  Insured),  parent  (Including  a  step- 
parent, parent  by  adoption,  or  person  who 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  insured  at  any 
time  prior  to  entry  into  the  active  service 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year), 
brother,  or  sister  of  the  insured.  Including 
those  of  the  halfblood  and  those  through 
adoption.  The  insured  shall  have  the  right 
to  designate  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
of  the  indemnity  within  the  classes  herein 
provided;  to  designate  the  proportion  of  the 
principal  amount  to  be  paid  to  each:  and 
to  change  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
without  the  consent  thereof  but  only  within 
the  classes  herein  provided.  If  the  desig- 
nated beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  do  not 
survive  the  insured,  or  if  none  has  been 
designated,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
payment  of  the  Indemnity  to  the  first  eligible 
class  of  beneficiaries  according  to  the  order 
set  forth  above,  and  In  equal  shares  if  the 
class  i.s  composed  of  more  than  one  person. 
Unless  designated  otherwise  by  the  insured, 
the  term  "parent"  shall  include  only  the 
mother  and  father  who  last  bore  that  rela- 
tionship to  the  insured.  Any  installments 
of  an  Indemnity  not  paid  to  a  beneficiary 
during  such  beneficiary's  lifetime  shall  be 
paid  to  the  named  contingent  beneficiary,  if 
any;  otherwi-se.  to  the  beneficiary  cy  bene- 
ficiaries within  the  permitted  class  next  en- 
titled to  priority,  but  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  estate  of  any  deceased  person. 

"(c)  The  indemnity  shall  be  payable  in 
equal  monthly  Installments  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  In  number  with  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  '4  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(d)  In  the  event  any  person  was  covered 
at  the  time  of  his  death  by  automatic  In- 
demnity under  this  section  and  was  also 
Insured  against  such  death  under  a  contract 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  or  United 
States  Government  life  insurance,  the  In- 
demnity authorized  to  be  paid  hereunder 
shall  be  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  Insurance 
in   force  at  the  time  of  death  and  $10,000. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  as  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  pxirposes. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
under  this  section. 

"'(g)  Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
spying,  or  desertion  shall  forfeit  all  rights 


to  an  indemnity  under  this  section,  but 
restoration  to  active  duty  after  commission 
of  any  such  offense  shall  restore  all  rights 
under  this  section.  No  indemnity  shall  be 
payable  for  death  Infiicted  as  a  lawful  pun- 
ishment for  crime  or  for  military  or  naval 
offense,  except  when  Inflicted  by  an  enemy, 
as  defined  by  the  President. 

••(h)  A.S  used  in  this  section  the  term 
combat  zone'  means  any  area  outside  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  an  area  in  which  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  engaged 
In  combat  operations  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962,  and  before  such  date  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  Presidential  proclamation." 

(b)   The    analysis    of    subchapter    III    of 
chapter  19  of  such  title  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"789.  Special  Indemnity  insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
combat  zones.*" 

Sec.  2.  Title  38.  United  States  Code,  Lb  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  417(a)  is  amended — 

(A)  By  deleting  therefrom  the  words  "un- 
der section  724  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ""In  effect  on  January 
1,  1959,  and  continued  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 724(a)  of  this  title". 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  prohibition  against  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  indenmlty  com- 
pensation contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  Insureds  who  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  die  while 
on  active  duty  In  a  combat  zone  as  defined 
in  section  789  of  this  title,  or  within  120  days 
after  duty  In  such  a  zone,  or  ( 1 )  whose  death 
is  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  an  injury  or  disease 
Incurred  while  serving  in  a  combat  zone,  and 
(2)  the  injury  or  disease  from  which  such 
person  died  was  Incurred  not  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  death." 

(2)  Delete  from  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  704  the  words  "or  sec- 
tion 725"  each  time  they  appear  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  725,  or  sec- 
tion 726". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  724  is  re- 
pealed and  the  following  new  subsections  are 
added  to  section  724: 

""(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  any  person  who  is  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone,  as 
defined  in  section  789  of  this  title,  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  30  days  or  more  and  any 
person  hereafter  ordered  to  such  duty  under 
orders  for  30  days  or  more  in  such  a  com- 
bat zone,  who  is  Insured  under  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  or  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  written  application,  to  a  waiver  (with 
the  right  to  a  refund  after  termination  of 
such  duty)  of  all  premiums  paid  on  term  in- 
surance and  that  portion  of  any  permanent 
Insurance  premiums  paid  representing  the 
cost  of  the  pure  Insurance  risk,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator.  All  premiums  due 
during  the  period  the  waiver  is  in  effect  must 
be  timely  paid  to  maintain  the  insur£ince  in 
force.  Such  waiver  shall  apply  to  premiums 
becoming  due  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  following  entry  on  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  such  a  com- 
bat zone,  whichever  is  the  later  date,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  such  continuous 
active  duty  In  a  combat  zone  for  120  days 
thereafter;  however,  no  premium  becoming 
due  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  waiv- 
er under  this  subsection  shall  be  waived 
or  refunded.  Any  premium  waiver  granted 
under  this  subsection  on  a  participating  con- 
tract of  Insurance  shall  render  such  in- 
surance nonpartlclpatlng  during  the  period 
such  premium  waiver  Is  in  effect.  Upon 
certification  of  the  period  of  combat  zone 
duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 


ment concerned,  and  upon  application  by 
the  insured,  or  in  death  cases  by  the  bene- 
ficiary of  his  Insurance,  the  Administrator 
shall  refund  to  the  Insured  or  to  the  bene> 
ficiary  the  amount  of  premiums  waived  un- 
der this  subsection.  Premiums  on  term  in- 
surance waived  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  refunded  with  Interest  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(c)  Whenever  benefits  become  payable 
becaiise  of  the  maturity  of  such  insurance 
while  under  the  premium  waiver  provided  by 
this  section,  liability  for  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
in  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  any 
reserve  of  the  policy  at  the  time  of  maturity, 
will  equal  the  then  value  of  such  benefits 
under  such  policy.  Where  life  contingencies 
are  involved  In  the  calculation  of  the  value 
of  such  benefits,  the  calculation  of  such  li- 
ability or  liabilities  shall  be  based  upon  such 
mortality  table  or  tables  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  prescribe  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  centum  per  annimi  as  to  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  which  was  participat- 
ing before  waiver  was  granted,  and  S'.i  per 
centum  per  annum  as  to  United  States  Gov- 
eriunent  Life  Insurance.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  transfer  from  time  to  time  from  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Service  Life  Insiu-ance 
Fund  and  from  the  Military  and  Naval  In- 
surance appropriation  to  the  United  States 
Govermnent  Life  Insurance  Fund  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

(4)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  19,  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 

'"§  726.  Post-service     Insurance    for    persons 
serving  in  combat  zones 
"(a)   Any    person    entitled    to    indemnity 
protection  under  section  789  of  this  title  who 
is  ordered   to  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  combat  zone  as  defined  in  such 
section  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more,  or 
who  served  in  such  zone  for  30  days  or  more. 
shall,  upon  application  in  writing  made  with- 
in 120  days  alter  separation  from  active  duty 
and    payment    of    premiums    as    hereinafter 
provided,  and  without  medical  examination, 
be      granted       insurance.     The       Insurance 
granted  under  this  section  shall   be  issued 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
contained   In  standard  policies  of  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  except  (1)    term  In- 
surance may  not  be  renewed  on  the  term  plan 
after   the  Insured's  50th  birthday;    (2)    the 
premium  rates  for  term  or  permanent  plan 
insurance  shall  be  based  on  the  1958  Com- 
missioners    Standard     Ordinary     Mortality 
Table;  (3)  all  cash,  loan,  extended  and  paid- 
up  insurance  values  shall  be  based  on  the 
1958     Commissioners      Standard     Ordinary 
Mortality  Table;   (4)   all  settlements  on  pol- 
icies Involving  annuities  shall  be  cedculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  Annuity  Table  for  1949; 
(5)    all  calculations  in  connection  with  in- 
surance Issued   under    this  subsection  shall 
be  based  on  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3'/2  P^f 
centum  per  annum;   (6)   the  Insurance  shall 
include  such  other  changes  in  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable;    (7)    the  in- 
surance and  any  total  disability  Income  pro- 
visions attached  thereto  shall  be  on  a  non- 
participating    basis   and    all    premiums   and 
other   collections   therefor  shall  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  the  payments 
on  such  insurance  and  total  disability  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  directly  from  such  fund. 
Appropriations  to  such  fund  are  hereby  au- 
thorized. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  established 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  such 
reserve  amounts  as  may  be  required  under 
accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet  all  !i- 
abilities  on  insurance  issued  thereunder  and 
any    total    disability    income    provision   at- 


tached thereto.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  Invest  In  and  to  sell  and 
retire  special  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  for  the  account  of  the 
revolving  fund.  Such  obligations  Issued  for 
this  purpose  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with 
due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  av- 
erage market  yield  (computed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market 
quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  issue)  on 
all  marketable  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
wliere  such  average  market  yield  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  Interest  of  such  obligation  shall  be 
the  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  nearest  such  market  yield." 

(5)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"726.  Post  service  insurance  for  persons  serv- 
ing in  combat  zones." 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     The     bill     would 
provide  an  automatic  maxiinum  amount 
of  $10,000  free  "special  indemnity  insur- 
ance" against  death  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone, 
or  death  within  2  years  after  service  if  it 
is  a  direct  result  of  an  injury  or  disease 
incurred  while  serving  in  a  combat  zone 
designated  by  the  President  on  or  after 
January  1,  1962.    If  the  serviceman  were 
also  insured   under   a  contract  of  U.S. 
Government  life  iii-surance  or  national 
service  life  insurance,  the  indemnity  pay- 
able would  be  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  such  insurance  and  $10,000. 
Mr.  COOPER.     In  effect,  is  the  insur- 
ance the  same  type  of  insurance  that  was 
provided    for    members    of    the    armed 
services  in  both  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     In  effect,  yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
very   glad   that   the  insurance  bill   for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
passed.    I  am  glad  to  speak  for  it  and  I 
will  vote  for  it.    I  introduced  a  similar 
bill.    The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  report 
vigorously  opposing  the  bill  v.  hich  I  had 
introduced,  S.  2158,  as  well  as  S.  2127, 
introduced  by  Senators  Smathers,  Tal- 
MADGE,  and  Williams,  giving  various  rea- 
sons why  the  bills  should  not  be  enacted. 
The  bill  I  introduced  would  provide  in- 
surance in  the  principal  sum  of  $10,000 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
would  retroactively  make  insurance  ben- 
efits payable  to  the  wives,  parents,  chil- 
dren, and  brothers  and  sisters  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  killed  in  the 
Vietnam  combat  area,  or  in  areas  such 
as  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Only  last  Sunday,  I  was  in  Kentucky, 
at  a  meeting  at  Hebron  in  Boone  County. 
The  father  and  mother  of  two  young 
men  who  had  been  killed  in  Vietnam 
came  up  to  see  me.  As  I  talked  to  them, 
I  thought  that  this  bill  should  be  passed 
to  provide  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  any  other  combat  zone 
greater   peace   of   mind   through   auto- 
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matic  assurance  of  special  indemnity  in- 
surance against  death. 

I  should  like  to  say,  without  regard  to 
pride  of  authorship  in  the  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced, that  I  am  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  willing  to  approve  the 
bill  similar  to  mine  offered  by  my  good 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talbiadge],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cooper-Talmadge-Smathers  bill — and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  deserving 
of  full  credit  as  the  initiator  of  this  type 
of  proposed  legislation — did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  it  was  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee  despite  the  disap- 
proval of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  that  I  had 
introduced  an  insurance  bill,  and  that  I 
have  strongly  urged  its  passage.  I  am 
glad  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  appreciated  the  interest 
and  support  of  our  12  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  joined  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2158,  the  bill  I  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  this  indemnity  insur- 
ance to  our  Ai-med  Forces  in  combat 
zones. 

These  Senators — Mr.  Adcen,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Simpson — joined  in  sponsoring  S. 
2158,  and  I  know  they  are  pleased  at  the 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  bill 
(S.  2127) ,  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  the  record 
show  that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  merely  wish  to  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  other  Senators, 
that  during  the  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
in  discussion  of  the  bill  in  executive  ses- 
sion, the  Cooper  bill  was  mentioned.  It 
was  stated  that  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  earlier 
bills  introduced.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  his  bill,  while  not 
acted  upon  by  the  committee,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  indem- 
nity insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIEHJD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  619),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  bill  would  provide  an  automatic  maxl- 
miom  amount  of  $10,000  free  -special  indem- 
nity insurance"  against  death  while  on  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat 
zone,  or  death  within  2  years  after  service 
If  it  is  a  direct  result  of  an  injury  or  disease 
incurred  while  serving  in  a  combat  zone 
designated  by  the  President  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1962.  If  the  serviceman  was  also  in- 
sured under  a  contract  of  U.S.  Government 
life  insurance  or  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance the  Indemnity  payable  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  such  In- 
surance and  $10,000. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  has  been  amended  to  provide 
that  if  the  serviceman  was  also  insured  under 
a  policy  of  U.S.  Government  or  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  the  premium  on  the  pure 
Insurance  risk  of  the  policy  (total  premium 
on  term  policies)  would  be  waived  during  the 
period  the  indemnity  coverage  was  in  effect. 
Under  this  amendment  during  the  period  of 
his  eligibility  for  waiver,  that  is,  when  the 
insured  is  In  a  combat  zone,  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  pay  his  regular  premiums  which  is 
done  usually  by  allotment.  However,  when 
he  leaves  the  combat  zone  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  be  required  to  refund  to  the 
serviceman  the  amount  of  premiums  he  paid 
during  that  period  which  represents  what  Is 
known  as  the  pure  Insvu-ance  risk. 

The  second  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  serviceman  would  be  allowed 
upon  discharge  from  service  during  which  he 
was  in  a  combat  zone  to  convert  to  a  policy 
of  nonparticipating  Government  Insurance 
at  lower  premiums  similar  to  that  made 
available  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  special  Indemnity  Insurance  author- 
ized under  the  bill  would  be  p>ayable  in  120 
monthly  Installments  with  Interest  at  2V4 
percent  per  annum,  and  only  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse,  children,  parents,  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  insured.  The  Insured  would 
have  the  right  to  designate  the  beneficiaries 
within  the  classes  named,  the  proportion  of 
the  principal  amount  to  be  paid  to  each,  and 
to  change  beneficiaries  within  the  classes 
without  the  consent  of  the  beneficiaries. 
Should  the  designated  beneficiary  not  sur- 
vive the  insured,  or  if  no  beneficiary  was 
designated,  the  indemnity  would  be  payable 
to  the  first  eligible  class  of  beneficiaries 
among  those  named  above.  In  such  a  case  if 
a  class  Is  composed  of  more  than  one  Indi- 
vidual payments  would  be  made  in  equal 
shares  among  such  individuals. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  bill  the  term  "com- 
bat zone"  would  mean  any  area  outside  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  an  area  in  which  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  engaged  in 
combat  operations  on  or  after  January  1. 
1962.  and  before  such  date  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation. 

The  proposed  special  indemnity  Insurance 
program  is  very  similar  to  the  program  of 
servicemen's  Indemnity  which  was  author- 
ized in  1951  by  Public  Law  23.  82d  Congress. 
This  latter  program  continued  In  effect  until 
repealed  by  Public  Law  81,  84th  Congress, 
effective  January  1,  1957  (the  Servicemen's 
and  Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act) .  When 
the  bill  that  became  that  law  was  before  the 
Senate  It  was  amended  by  this  committee  so 
as  to  suspend  the  Indemnity  benefit  during 
normal  peacetime  periods  but  make  It  fully 
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operative  during  any  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  Involving  hostilities.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  with  this  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  however.  In  order  to  avoid 
jeopardizing  enactment  of  the  new  survivors' 
benefits  bill,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Senate 
conferees  to  recede  from  this  amendment. 
The  urgent  need  today  for  more  adequate 
Insurance-type  protection  for  our  soldiers 
serving  in  southeast  Asia  under  extremely 
hazardous  conditions  serves  to  bear  out  the 
soundness  of  this  committee's  actions  9  years 
ago.  In  taking  Its  action  the  committee 
was  fully  aware  of  the  existing  VA  program 
of  benefits  for  survivors  of  servicemen.  How- 
ever, they  are  only  available  to  a  very  limited 
class  of  beneficiaries  and  In  many  cases  the 
amounts  payable  are  minimal  in  the  light 
of  today's  economy.  For  e.xample,  If  an  un- 
married son  Is  killed  In  Vietnam  today  and 
he  leaves  a  mother  and  father  whose  total 
Income  amounts  to  only  $2,450  per  year,  they 
are  Ineligible  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  such  a  case 
the  full  indemnity  authorized  by  this  bill 
would  be  payable  to  these  parents.  In  other 
cases  there  may  be  minor  brothers  and  sis- 
ters for  whom  the  serviceman  has  assumed 
responsibility.  Again,  the  present  benefit 
structure  makes  no  provision  for  this  t3rpe 
of  survivors. 

The  committee  amendment  concerning 
waiver  of  premiums  la  very  similar  to  a  pro- 
vision In  the  original  Servicemen's  Indem- 
nity Act  and  is  designed  to  provide  equity 
for  those  servicemen  paying  monthly  premi- 
ums for  their  regular  Insurance  and  who. 
therefore,  under  the  setoff  provisions  would 
not  get  full  benefit  of  the  free  Indemnity. 
As  stated  previously,  the  benefit  will  be  In 
the  nature  of  a  refund  when  the  Insured  Is 
no  longer  In  a  combat  zone. 

Also,  the  second  committee  amendment  Is 
similar  to  a  provision  which  the  Congress 
extended  to  veterans  In  the  original  Service- 
men's Indemnity  Act.  In  each  case  where 
a  serviceman  by  reason  of  service  in  a  com- 
bat zone  has  had  coverage  for  the  indem- 
nity protection,  he  may,  upon  discharge  from 
the  service,  convert  that  coverage  by  apply- 
ing for  a  new  policy  of  nonpartlclpating  In- 
surance up  to  $10,000  at  very  reasonable 
premiums.  Under  the  Insurance  he  will  be 
able  to  select  any  beneficiary  he  chooses. 

AVAILABtLITT   OF  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE 

Representatives  of  the  American  Life  Con- 
vention and  the  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America  submitted  very  significant  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  on  this  bill.  They  ad- 
mitted that  because  of  the  conditions  In 
Vietnam  a  number  of  life  insurance  compa- 
nies have  concluded  that  they  will  no  longer 
write  insurance  on  a  serviceman  already  In 
a  combat  zone  or  alerted  to  move  to  one. 
Other  companies  have  taken  the  position  that 
they  will  write  such  Insurance  only  with  a 
war  exclusion  clause.  Out  of  330  companies 
who  are  members  of  the  insurance  associa- 
tions represented  by  the  witnesses,  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  learn  of  only  2.  or  3  at 
the  most,  which  are  continuing  to  write 
policies  without  a  war  exclusion  clause  If 
the  soldier  Is  alerted,  on  his  way  to,  or  In  a 
combat  zone.  Even  in  these  cases  there  Is 
generally  a  maximum  placed  on  the  amount 
of  Insurance  they  will  issue  and.  further.  It 
appears  that  such  companies  will  continue 
to  write  such  Insurance  only  as  long  as  they 
receive  relatively  few  applications  for  It.  It 
was  readily  apparent  to  the  committee, 
therefore,  that  thousands  of  young  men  who 
are  being  called  to  service  as  a  result  of  the 
current  planned  buildup  of  our  forces  have 
great  difficulty,  and  In  many  cases,  are  un- 
able to  secure  adequate  Insurance  protection 
for  their  families. 

Since  January  1.  1962,  approximately  800 
American  fighting  men  have  honored  their 
country  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democ- 


racy with  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  bat- 
tle grounds  of  Vietnam.  With  our  military 
operations  In  this  strife-torn  country  being 
expanded.  It  Is  unfortunate,  but  certain, 
that  there  will  be  many  more  American  lives 
lost  In  this  conflict.  Although  the  Congress 
cannot  guarantee  U.S.  servicemen  preser- 
vation of  life  and  limb  In  battle,  we  can,  and 
we  should,  afford  them  peace  of  mind  by  as- 
suring them  that  in  the  event  of  their  death, 
their  loved  ones  back  home  will  be  provided 
some  measure  of  security.  Thus,  the  un- 
availability of  private  insurance  coverage 
makes  It  obligatory  for  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  all  servicemen  In  combat 
areas  with  Insurance  protection  as  proposed 
in  this  bill. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
testified  as  follows  concerning  the  probable 
cost  of  the  new  Indemnity  program  which 
would  be  authorized  by  S.  2127: 

"Because  of  the  many  unknown  factors 
involved,  oior  estimate  of  the  cost  of  S.  2127, 
If  enacted.  Is  based  on  a  number  of  assump- 
tions. First,  it  has  been  assumed  that  there 
have  been  approximately  650  deaths  In,  or 
as  a  result  of  injury  or  disease  Incurred  in, 
a  combat  zone  since  January  1,  1962;  that 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  combat  zones  will 
be  maintained  at  about  150,000:  and  that  the 
mortality  rates  of  such  forces  will  be  8  per 
thousand.  These  mortality  assumptions  will 
result,  for  the  purposes  of  these  cost  esti- 
mates. In  1.200  deaths  per  year.  The  total 
incurred  yearly  cost  would,  therefore,  be 
1,200 y $11,148  (Includes  Interest  factor)  or 
$13,377,600.  Since  these  benefits,  however, 
are  paid  In  Installments  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod, the  annual  budgetary  cost  would  be 
$2.2  million  the  first  year,  of  which  $850,000 
would  cover  retroactive  Installments;  $2.7 
million  the  second  year;  $4.1  million  the  third 
year;  $5.4  million  the  fourth  year;  and  $6.7 
million  the  fifth  year." 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
cost  of  the  amendment  authorizing  certain 
free  premium  waivers  will  not  Involve  any 
more  than  $200,000  per  year.  The  post- 
service  Insurance  authorized  by  the  second 
amendment  Is  estimated  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing, although  there  will  be  some  slight  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  new  program. 


tion  of  facilities,  relating  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  Wallops  Island  Training  Facility, 
which,  with  an  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  statements 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  OP  REPROGRAMING  AC- 
TION, CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILI- 
TIES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Administrator,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  reprograming  action,  construc- 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTTNG     PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations : 

"HoTJSE  Concurrent  Resolxjtion  116 

"Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the 

American  Canal 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Michigan  Is  In  receipt 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  \the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  which 
respectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Immedi- 
ately provide  an  additional  $600,000  In  study 
funds  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  cr 
Engineers  to  advance  the  necessary  sur\ey 
for  the  alternate  ship  canal  In  western  New 
York  State  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  Welland 
Canal;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  such  i..n 
alternate  ship  canal  In  western  New  York 
State  would  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  commerce  and  Industry  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  that  of  Canada;  and 

"Whereas  the  necessity  for  an  alternate 
canal  will  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  ti.e 
State  of  New  York,  but  also  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan which  is  attempting  In  every  way  feasi- 
ble to  utilize  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  its 
fullest  advantage  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country;  and 

"Whereas  as  the  State  of  New  York  points 
out  In  Its  resolution,  the  construction  cf 
such  a  new  and  modern  canal  built  to  tlie 
lock  specifications  of  the  Poe  lock  now  being 
built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
at  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich.,  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  commerce  in 
industry  and  agriculture,  not  only  In  those 
States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes,  but, 
throughout  the  entire  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  commerce  of  the  State  cf 
Michigan  will  be  enhanced  by  the  benefits 
from  the  building  of  such  a  new  canal;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  approved  a  $1,825,000  economic  engi- 
neering survey  of  a  new  Lake  Erie-Lake  On- 
tario Canal;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
$650,000  In  survey  funds  to  date  in  this  proj- 
ect and  that  an  additional  $600,000  in  study 
funds  Is  needed  to  advance  the  necessary 
survey  and  plans  for  the  canal:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representativ  s 
{the  senate  concurriitg) ,  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Michigan  take  this  op- 
portunity to  support  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  St.it e 
of  New  York  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $600,000  for  the  economic  engineering 
survey  of  the  American  Canal  and  urge  im- 
mediate action  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
this  vital  process;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  tran^^^- 
mltted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  tl  e 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  >i 
the  U.S.  Congress,  to  each  Michigan  Delegaie 
to  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  the  Legislature  (' 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Governors  ( f 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohi  ^ 


Michigan.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,   and 
Minnesota. 
■Adopted  by  the  house  June  16, 1965. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  June  23,  1965. 
"Beryl  I.  Kenyon, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Norman  E.  Philleo, 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  70 
"Conctirrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of   the  United  States  regarding 
railroad  transportation 
"Whereas  with   no  advance  notice  to  its 
passengers,    the   Chesapeake   i&    Ohio    Rail- 
road on  April  8,  1965,  attempted  an  Instant 
cessation  of  passenger  transportation  on  Its 
Intrastate  passenger  train  No.  12,  operating 
between  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit  and  serv- 
ing the  Intermediate  stations  of  Lake  Odessa, 
Lansing,  Howell,  and  Plymouth;  and 

"Whereas  Immediately,  In  emergency  joint 
effort,  the  Michigan  Attorney  General  and  the 
Michigan  Public  Service  Commission  ob- 
tained an  injunction  to  prevent  abandon- 
ment of  this  train  service,  thereby  protecting 
the  public  interest;  and 

"Whereas  with  less  than  24  hours  advance 
notice,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  on 
April  3,  1965,  ceased  passenger  service  at 
Nlles,  Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek,  Jackson,  and 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  interstate  passenger 
trains  Nos.  39  and  40 — but  continuing  mail, 
express,  and  baggage  pickups  at  those  stations 
daily.  In  flagrant  repudiation  of  public 
rights;  and 

"Whereas  the  Michigan  Legislature,  aware 
of  a  statutory  defect  which  allowed  passen- 
ger train  discontinuance,  passed  House  bill 
2250  of  1965,  which  gives  the  Michigan  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  jurisdiction  over  all 
regularly  scheduled  passenger  trains,  pre- 
venting their  service  curtailment  until  the 
filing  of  a  petition  with,  and  subsequent 
hearings  thereon  are  held  by,  the  Michigan 
Public  Service  Commission;  and 

"Whereas  rail  transportation  traditionally 
Is  classed  a  public  utility,  and  these  acts  of 
deliberate  violation  of  basic  public  rights 
are  arrogant  and  Intolerable.  There  remains 
the  vital  and  urgent  exigency  for  correction 
of  similar  statutory  defects  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958,  at  the  Federal  level, 
to  Insure  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  their  full  rights  as  vested  In  any  public 
utility:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

-Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  hereby  support,  and  respectfully 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass,  legislation  now  before  It,  to  wit:  Sen- 
ate Resolution  1394.  corrective  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958,  to  mandate  filing  of 
application   with    the   Interstate   Commerce 
Commission  by  any  railroad  on  each  passen- 
ger train  for  which  they  seek  curtailment  of 
service,  to  mandate  public  hearings  thereon 
by  the  ICC,  with  paramount  consideration 
to  be  given  to  public  need  and  convenience 
in  any  subsequent  decision  on  each  case;  and 
further,  to  propose  that  the  ICC  be  allowed 
to  extend  protective  conditions  to  railroad 
employees  adversely  affected  by  any  discon- 
tinuance   of    passenger    train    service    which 
may  result  by  such  decision;  and  be  it  fxirther 
"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  house,  April  16,  1965. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,  June  10,  1965. 
"Beryl  I.  Kenyon, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Norman  E.  Philleo, 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  115 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United   States  regarding 
the  antlfirearms  bill 

"Whereas  the  antlfirearms  bUl  currently 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
poses Federal  control  of  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  civilians,  and  as  currently  written,  con- 
stitutes violation  of  the  second  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  '•  •  ♦  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed.';  and 

"Whereas  admittedly,  controls  are  neces- 
sary due  to  irresponsible  or  criminal  elements 
in  society  illegally  using  firearms.  That  such 
controls  should  be  the  prerogative  of  State 
and  local  agencies  of  government,  that  such 
controls  properly  should  not  be  a  matter 
for  Federal  control  are  acknowledged  and 
Xorthrightly  stated  by  the  Nation's  foremost 
experts  in  Government,  Including  opinions 
publicly  stated  by  men  of  the  caliber  of  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

"Whereas  the  consensus  of  expertise  In 
this  field  is  that  State  and  local  laws  impos- 
ing harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  while  armed,  combined  with  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  and  firmly  supported 
by  no-nonsense  courts  and  juries,  provide 
the  most  certain  combination  for  adequate 
control;  and 

"Whereas  as  to  statutes:  Laws  should  pro- 
hibit sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drtig  addicts, 
habitual  drunkards,  juveniles,  and  mental 
Incompetents;  laws  should  Invoke  strict  pen- 
alties against  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
criminals  and  irresponsible  persons.  Laws 
should  permit  responsible,  law-abiding 
adults  to  own  and  use  firearms  for  legal  pur- 
poses; laws  should  not  require  law-abiding 
adult  citizens  to  register  shotguns  and  rifles; 
and  laws  should  not  grant  authority  to  any 
jurisdiction,  police  or  otherwise,  at  any  gov- 
ernment level,  to  prohibit  the  purchase  or 
ownership  of  firearms  by  law-abiding  and 
responsible  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  in  Michigan,  alone,  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  sportsmen  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  legislation  proposed  and 
now  before  the  Congress — a  figure  that  ap- 
plies substantially  to  most  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  respectfully  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the  cur- 
rently proposed  antlfirearms  legislation  of 
S.  1592;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  June  21.  1965. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  June  23,  1965. 
"Beryl  I.  Kenyon, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"NoRM.iN   E.    Philleo, 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table; 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  90 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress   to  establish  wartime   Insurance 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
"Whereas,  during  previous  wartime  periods 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
acted national   service  life   insurance,   or  a 
variation  thereof,  covering  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  such  national  service  life  insur- 
ance was  provided  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  and  has  now  expired;  and 


"Whereas,  In  every  realistic  sense  of  the 
word,  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  are 
now  in  a  wartime  period  and  should  be  ex- 
tended the  same  benefits  that  were  extended 
to  other  armed  force  members  during  other 
confilcts:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
some  form  of  service  life  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  similar  to  that  of 
the  national  service  life  insiu-ance  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Michigan  delegation  to  the 
Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  May  13,  1965. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  June  23,  1965. 
"Beryl  I.  Kenyon, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Norman  E.  Philleo, 
"Clerk  of  the  Hmise  of  Representatives." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry: 

"Pennsylvania  has  been  stricken  with 
drought  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  A 
large  part  of  it  Is  a  disaster  area.  The  eco- 
nomic hardship  of  those  engaged  In  farming 
is  very  severe.  Corn  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  farmers  in  drought  disaster 
areas  costs  them  75  percent  of  the  current 
price  support — especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  Government  has  sufficient  corn  with 
which  to  furnish  other  countries  free  of 
charge:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
reducing  the  price  paid  for  surplus  corn  by 
farmers  of  disaster  areas  to  50  percent  of 
the  current  price  support  flgure;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Attest: 

"Mark  Gruell,  Jr., 
"Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsvlvania." 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of    Nebraska;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary : 

"Legislative  Resolution  42 

"Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Presidential  and  Vlce-Presl- 
dentlal  electors  in  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  State 
being  entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  It  has 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Pres- 
idential electors  who  receive  the  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote  in  a  particular  State 
become  entitled  to  cast  the  total  number  of 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  that  State  ir- 
respective of  how  many  votes  may  have  been 
cast  for  other  elector  candidates;  and 

"Whereas  this  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  Is  unfair  and  unjust 
In  that  It  does  not  reflect  the  minority  votes 
cast;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognized  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions  through  the  introduction 
of  varlotis  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature   in   75th   session   assembled: 

"1.  That  application  is  hereby  made  to 
Congress  under  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  calling  of  a 
convention  to  propose  an  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a 
fair  and  just  division  of  the  electoral  votes 
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within    the    States    In    the    election    of    the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

"2.  That  if  and  when  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  such  an  article  of  amendment 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  be 
deemed  withdrawn  and  shall  be  no  longer 
of  any  force  and  effect. 

"3.  That  printed  copies  of  this  application 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress. 

"Philip  C.  Sorensen, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Attest: 

"Httgo  F.  Srb. 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  114 

"Concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  investigate  the  poEsibillties  of 
Communist  activities  and  infiltration  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  groups  now  active 
In  street  demonstrations  throughout  the 
United  States 

"Whereas  for  the  past  several  years  certain 
so-called  civil  rights  organizations  have 
demonstrated  and  picketed  throughout  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas  said  organizations  have  hereto- 
fore exerted  extreme  influence  on  certain 
communities  and  extreme  influence  on  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  U.S.  Government:  and 

"Whereas  the  said  civil  rights  organizations 
have  used  the  said  demonstrations  to  raise 
money  from  certain  members  of  the  general 
public  throughout  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  said  civil  rights  organizations 
have  injected  thenaselves  into  the  foreign 
l>olicy  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whoreas  certain  civil  rights  organizations 
have  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  become  known  that  mem- 
bers of  the  said  groups  and  leaders  of  the 
organizations  have  Conmiunlst  affiliations 
and  Communist  backgrounds:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  (the  house  of  representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  U.S.  Congress, 
through  proper  committee  either  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  hereby  requested  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  leadership  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  so-called  civil  rights  groups;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  is 
hereby  directed  to  furnish  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  July  8.  1965. 
"Carroll  Gartin. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
Jvily  8.  1965. 

"James  A.  Morrow.  Jr.. 
"Acting  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Enrolled  House  Resolution  677 

"Resolution  commending  the  89th  Congress 
for  passing  the  1965  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill;  recognizing  the  necessity  and 
needs  of  education;  directing  Journal  en- 
try; and  directing  distribution  of  this 
resolution 

"Whereas  the  provision  of  educational  op- 
portunity Is  a  debt  of  this  generation  to  the 
next;  and 


"Whereas  education  is  an  essential  basis 
for  America's  freedom,  security,  and  prosper- 
ity; and 

"Whereas  the  schools  of  our  State,  which 
continue  to  be  confronted  with  problems 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  public  under- 
standing and  action;  and 

"Whereas  a  rapidly  changing  world  re- 
quires and  demands  that  education  meet  new 
challenges  and  the  U.S.  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  to  help  meet  these  demands:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  session  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature, 

"Section  1.  That  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  is  hereby  commended 
for  recognizing  the  changing  needs  of  edu- 
cation and  for  passing  the  1965  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill. 

"Sec.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  22d  day  of  July  1965. 

"J.  D.  McCartt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  105 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  locate 
the  proposed  200-billion-electron-volt  pro- 
ton accelerator  in  Wisconsin  and  express- 
ing wholehearted  Intent  to  provide  a  sum 
sufBctent  for  the  purchase  of   a  site  and 
construction  of  suitable  auxiliary  facilities 
if  the  accelerator  is  so  located  in  Wisconsin 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion   is    considering    alternative    sites    as    a 
location  for  the  construction  of  a  200-billlon- 
electron-volt  accelerator;  and 

"Whereas  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
submitted  a  proposal  for  a  Wisconsin  site 
as  the  choice  for  the  new  accelerator  and  its 
research  mission;  and 

"Whereas  Wisconsin  offers  an  ideal  site, 
ample  and  Inexpensive  utility  services,  mul- 
tiple transportation  facilities,  a  skilled  labor 
force,  excellent  sclentiflc,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
sclentiflc  staff;  and 

"Whereas  the  location  of  the  accelerator 
in  Wisconsin  would  correct  the  serious  im- 
balance of  the  distribution  of  Federal  scien- 
tific facilities  among  the  major  geographic 
areas  of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas  the  government,  educational  In- 
stitutions, business  community,  labor  un- 
ions, and  entire  citizenry  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin have  enthusiastically  expressed  com- 
plete endorsement  of  the  Wisconsin  site  for 
the  contemplated  accelerator:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
urge  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  locate  the  contemplated  200- 
bllllon-electron-volt  proton  accelerator  at 
the  proposed  Wisconsin  site;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin express  its  Intpnt  to  provide  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
construction  of  suitable  auxiliary  facilities 
for  the  proposed  accelerator  If  It  Is  located 
In  Wisconsin;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
US.  Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Chairman  and  the 


Director  of  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 

"Robert  T.  Huber, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"James  P.  Buckley, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Patrick  J.   Lucet, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William    P.    Nugent, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  Eighth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

"Resolution  122 
"Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 

of  Guam  to  provide  for  representation  by 

district  In  the  Guam  Legislature 

"Whereas  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  pro- 
vides that  the  members  of  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature are  to  be  elected  at  large;  and 

"Whereas  although  this  fact  Is  not  gen- 
erally known  to  residents  of  the  continental 
United  States,  the  different  municipalities 
and  villages  of  Guam  have  widely  differing 
Interests  and  ambitions;  and 

"Whereas  Guam  is  by  law  divided  politi- 
cally into  many  municipalities  and  villages, 
each  with  its  own  commissioner;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  Guam  are  not  now  represented  in 
the  Guam  Legislature  as  a  result  of  the 
present  system  of  electing  the  members  of 
the  Guam  Legislature  at  large:  and 

"Whereas  our  sister  territory,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  now  enjoys  district  representation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  it  hereby  Is  memorial- 
ized and  requested  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  Guam  Legislature  from 
six  or  seven  districts  In  Guam  and  for  the 
apportionment  of  said  districts  by  the  Guam 
Legislature:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  be  and  he 
hereby  is  Instructed  to  sign  this  resolution 
and  that  the  legislative  secretary  be  and  he 
hereby  is  instructed  to  attest  to  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  and  to  transmit  a  copy 
hereof  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Governor  of 
Guam,   and   the   Washington   representative 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  13th  day  of  July 
1965. 

"V.  C.  Reyes, 

"Vice  Speaker. 
"Antonio  S.  N.  Duenas, 

"Legislative  Secretary." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oklahoma 
Wheat  Growers,  favoring  a  voluntary  certif- 
icate type  of  wheat  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Florida  Ports 
and  Foreign  Trade  Council,  of  Tallahassee. 
Fla..  relating  to  the  "users  charge"  for  in- 
land waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Petitions  of  sundry  citizens  and  offlciiJ.s 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  pay  for  damages 
to  the  Ryukyus  caused  by  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars,  at  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  relating  to  the 
national  security;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  favoring  the  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  and  genocide  treaties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  New  York, 
K.Y.,  signed  by  Howard  L.  Carey,  and  sundry 
other  members,  remonstrating  against  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  Irene  Ritenieks.  of  Wil- 
limantic,  Conn.,  favoring  stronger  efforts  to 
liberate  the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention  of 
the  82d  Airl>orne  Division  Association.  Inc., 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  relating  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Lake  Wales.  Fla.,  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  exiled  Cubans;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  petition  of  Lucy  Zandbergs.  of  West- 
brook.  Conn.,  favoring  immediate  action  to 
liberate  the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Loggie 
Riunite  No.  889.  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America,  Lynn.  Mass..  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  500.  and  House  bill  2580, 
relating  to  immigration  quotas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  In  America,  at  Chicago,  111.,  relating 
to  communism;  the  designation  of  October 
12  of  each  year  as  a  national  holiday,  in 
honor  of  Columbus,  and  immigration  quotas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tlie  memorial  of  Benjamin  Goldrlng,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  relating  to  reapportionment; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Sconyers.  of 
Ashburn,  Ga..  relating  to  civil  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Crowe,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  1071,  to  regulate  the  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  local  No.  82,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.;  the  Qulncy.  111.,  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  59.  and  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Typographical  Auxiliary  Conference,  all 
favoring  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781, 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  profes- 
sional strikebreakers  In  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  official  board 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  West  Point, 
Ga.,  protesting  against  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  memorial  of  John  D.  Rutzebeck,  of 
Hayward,  Calif.,  remonstrating  against  the 
repeal  of  section  12(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  local  6225,  of 
Waco,  Tex.,  Conununlcation  Workers  of 
America,  favoring  the  repeal  of  section  12(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Northern 
California  Typographical  Conference,  favor- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Landrum-Griflin  law, 
and  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781,  to 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  professional 
strikebreakers  in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Dawson,  Minn.,  protesting 
against  the  proposed  construction  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Big  Stone 
Lake-Whetstone  River  project  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1320.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  623);  and 

S.  2263.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Traffic  Branch 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  (Rept.  No.  624) . 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.9221.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  625 ) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Harbans 
Singh  Gill;  and 

S.  2429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 

S.  Mimay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2430.  A   bill   to   amend   and  extend  the 

provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as 

amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2431.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6334  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  levy  property  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
taxpayer's  liabilities  to  his  employees  for 
wages  and  fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   McINTYRE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 
S.  2432.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  town  of 
Weare,  N.H.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2433.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing In  years  1966  and  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  2434.  A  bill  to  clarify  authorization  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of  a 
portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   Commerce. 


CONCXmRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  EXPRESS   THE   SENSE   OF  CON- 
GRESS     ON     INCLUDING     TRUST 
TERRITORY    IN   THE    PACIFIC    IN 
THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  FONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50) 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
including  Trust  Territory  in  the  Pacific 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
FoNG,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 
OF  1948 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
gan its  consideration  of  H.R.  10496, 
popularly  known  as  the  sugar  bill. 
Since  it  is  imperative  that  we  pass  a  bill 
during  this  session  of  Congress  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  in  the  Senate  today 
so  that  action  may  begin  on  it  im- 
mediately. I  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  other  great  sugar-produc- 
ing States  will  join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  and  refining  industry 
v.as  divided  and  consequently  no  amend- 
ment to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1962  was  taken. 
This  year,  after  a  series  of  industrywide 
conferences,  there  is  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  ask  that  the 
attached  list  of  supporters  of  this  bill 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 
This  bill  wiU: 

First.  Allow  surplus  beet  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  to  be  disposed  of  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Second.  Avoid  excessive  acreage  cut- 
backs in  the  sugar-producing  areas. 

Third.  Allow  refiners  to  gradually  ad- 
just to  import  volume. 

Fourth.  Protect  consumers  by  achiev- 
ing stability  of  supply  and,  therefore, 
stability  of  price. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  one 
of  the  leading  sugar-producing  States,  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  receive 
early  approval.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  producers,  the  refiners,  and  the  con- 
sumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and. 
without  objection,  the  list  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2430)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  list  presented  by  Mr.  Moss  is  as 
follows : 

LIST  or  Organizations 
U.S.  sugarbeet  industry 
Alma  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 
The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 
Ark  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 
The  Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Bllssfield  Beet  Growers  Association. 
California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd. 
Caro  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 
Central   Nebraska   Beet   Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Croswell  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Pindlay  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Plnger  Lakes  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Fremont  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Goshen  County  Cooperative  Beet  Growers 
Association. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc. 
Holly  Sugar  Corp. 
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Idaho  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Layton  Sugar  Co. 

Lower  Snake  River  Sugar  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation. 

fdlchlgan  Sugar  Co. 

M«mltor  Sugar  Beet  Growers.  Inc. 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage 
Coal  Co. 

Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Mar- 
keting Association  of  Colorado. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Mar- 
keting Association  of  Montana. 

The  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Cooperative  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co. 

Northwest  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation. 

Nyssa-Nampa  District  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation. 

Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers 
Association. 

Saginaw  Sugarbeet  Growers.  Inc. 

Sebewalng  Sxigarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 

Union  Sugar  Division.  Consolidated  Poods 
Corp. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association, 

Washington  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Mar- 
keting Association. 

Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

MAIKLAND    StTGARCANE    INDUSTRY 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  UB.A., 
representing  more  than  5,000  growers  and 
40  processors. 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  representing 
the  11  Florida  sugar  mills  and  all  of  the 
sugarcane  growers  in  Florida. 

HAWAIIAN    SUGARCANE    INDUSTRY 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

PUERTO    RICAN    SUGARCANE    INDUSTRY 

Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Antonio  Rolg,  Sucesores,  S.  en  C. 

Azucarera  Cayey.  Inc. 

Central  Agvilrre  Sugar  Co. 

Central  Coloso,  Inc. 

Central  Eureka,  Inc. 

Central  Igualdad.  Inc. 

Central  Mercedlta.  Inc. 

Central  Monserrate,  Inc. 

Central  San  Francisco. 

Compania  Azucarera  del  Camuy.  Inc. 

Cooperative  Azurcarera  Lcs  Canos. 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc. 

Pata  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp. 

U.S.    CANE    SUGAR    RETINING    INDUSTRY 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 

American  Sugar  Co. 

J.  Aron  &  Co..  Inc. 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corp. 

Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc. 

Imjserlal  Sugar  Co. 

Refined  Syrups  ^  Sugars,  Inc. 

Revere  Sugar  Refinery. 

Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp. 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 

Su  Crest  Corp. 


EXEMPTION   OF  WAGES  FROM 
TAX   LEVY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by 
exempting  from  levy   by   the  Internal 


Revenue  Service  property  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  taxpayer  s  liabilities  to  his 
employees  for  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 
The  portion  of  the  law  to  which  this 
amendment  applies  is  that  which  sets 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  desig- 
nate may  seize  and  sell  property  of  a 
taxpayer  in  order  to  satisfy  his  failure  or 
refusal  to  pay  taxes.  In  the  section  to 
which  this  amendment  applies,  there  are 
set  forth  a  number  of  items  which  are 
specifically  exempted  from  levy.  One 
such  exemption,  for  example  is  "any 
amount  payable  to  an  individual  with 
respect  to  his  unemployment,  under  an 
unemployment  compensation  law."  But 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wages  are  gen- 
erally considered  a  first  claim,  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  seized  property  to  satisfy 
its  tax  claim  and  thereby  left  employees, 
to  which  sums  are  due.  without  pay- 
ment of  wages  or  other  benefits. 

One  such  instance,  for  example,  was 
recounted  by  Congressman  Thom,\s 
Pelly  when  he  introduced  such  a  bill 
in  the  House  in  the  88th  Congress,  a  bill 
which  he  again  introduced  this  year  as 
H.R.  4647.  That  case  involved  the  Stew- 
art Hotel  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  which  was 
delinquent  in  forwarding  withholding 
taxes.  Such  a  case  is  not  unusual.  A 
hard-pressed  business  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  bankruptcy,  as  the  records  will 
show,  is  all  too  often  tempted  to  use  the 
money  for  other  purposes  which  has 
been  supposedly  deducted  from  wages  to 
pay  tlie  employee's  income  tax  or  social 
security  withholding. 

In  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Pelly,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  suddenly,  and  without  prior  no- 
tice, impounded  the  hotel's  bank  account. 
Checks  which  had  just  previously  been 
issued  in  payment  of  wages  to  employees 
had  in  numerous  cases  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented, and  when  they  were  the  result 
was  that  they  could  not  be  cashed. 
These  employees  as  a  result  lost  2  to  4 
weeks  of  pay,  and  in  many  instances  the 
pay  they  should  have  received  for  vaca- 
tions and  other  fringe  benefits. 

Such  a  dispute  over  taxes  is  between 
the  employer  and  the  Government.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  have  recourse  to 
collection  of  taxes  when  necessary  in 
such  a  manner  as  this.  But  the  employee 
is  an  innocent  bystander  who  should  not, 
In  effect,  be  required  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent taxes  out  of  his  own  pocket  by 
foregoing  his  earnings  as  an  employee. 
Historically,  labor  liens  have  always  had 
a  priority  over  other  claims.  My  bill 
would  specify  such  treatment,  even 
though  it  may  result  in  a  lesser  amount 
available  for  the  satisfaction  of  taxes  in 
such  a  case  of  seizure  of  assets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2431)  to  amend  section 
6334  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  from  levy  property  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  taxpayer's  habilities 
to  his  employees  for  wages  and  fringe 
benefits,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INCLUSION  OP  TRUST  TERRITORY 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
HAWAU  ^ 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarboroxjgh ] ,  I  submit  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  be  included  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  provided  that:  First,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  in  favor  of 
including  these  islands  in  the  State;  sec- 
ond, the  people  of  this  trust  territory 
approve  such  a  plan  to  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  third,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  this  trust 
territory,  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  aspects  of 
this  proposal,  and  that  he  submit  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  witli 
respect  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan 
and  as  to  the  best  means  to  determine 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory. 

This  proposal  would  fulfill  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  grant 
the  trust  territory  "self-government  or 
independence."  It  would  answer  charges 
by  critics  in  the  United  Nations  that  the 
United  States  practices  colonialism  in 
not  preparing  the  people  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory as  quickly  as  possible  for  self- 
government. 

This  proposal — which  envisions  ex- 
tending the  borders  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii— is  reminiscent  of  the  dream  of  one 
of  Hawaii's  monarchs.  King  Kalakaua, 
who  reigned  between  1874  and  1891. 

Kalakaua  dreamed  of  a  Polynesian 
League  encompassing  the  larger  part  of 
the  vast  Pacific  Basin  to  further  the  hap- 
piness, progress,  and  prosperity  of  peo- 
ples who,  though  scattered  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  tiny  islets  and 
archipelagoes,  were  united  by  bonds  of 
culture,  language,  and  historical  tradi- 
tions. 

Remembered  as  a  merry  monarch,  the 
vision  of  this  ruler  was  not  motivated 
by  any  grandiose  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment, nor  by  any  covetousness  for 
Lebensraum,  but  rather  by  Kalakaua's 
genuine  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  in  the  modern 
world. 

Kalakaua's  aspirations  for  a  Pacific 
Confederation  are  recorded  in  corre- 
spondence between  the  King  and  King 
Malietoa  of  Samoa,  which  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  my  State. 

This  first  recorded  attempt  to  bring 
about  this  Pacific  Confederation,  how- 
ever, was  doomed  to  failure  because  of 
designs  upon  some  of  the  Pacific  island 
groups  which  were  harbored  by  the  great 
powers  of  that  time — particularly 
Germany. 

The  plan  which  I  now  advance,  how- 
ever, differs  from  that  of  Kalakaua  in 
several  important  respects.  While  Kala- 
kaua's plan  would  have  united  these 
areas  under  a  monarchy,  the  instant  plan 
would  unit  the  Pacific  islands  under  a 
plan  the  central  feature  of  which  is 
democratic  representation  and  popular 
sovereignty. 
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ARn    Kalakaua  would  have  included  Our  military  forces  occupied  the  is-  The  principal  resources  of  the  trust 

o        o'  o^H  rn«m  Tn  his  olan     What  I  lands    in  accordance  with  the  interna-  territory  are  the  vast,  as  yet  almost  un- 

^^Tnt  wou?d  n"  t Tnclude  t^^^^^  i?ona   law  of  belligerent  occupation,  un-  developed,  products  of  the  ocean,  and 

propose  would  not  »^c^"°^J^"^fJ_^ J"™"  tji  juiy  13  1947  when  they  formally  be-  the    all-purpose    coconut    palm,    which 

While  my  ^'^^^^}  ^'J^'^^^^.^f''^^^^  camra  United  Nations  tVust  territory,  yields  the  major  cash  crop,  copra.    Pro- 

the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  came  a  ^nitea  duction  of  copra  reached  the  all-time 

.t  does  not  bar  f^^seQuent  consider^^^^^^^^^  mtfonof^ongresk, The   President   ap-  high  value  of  nearly  $3  mUUon  in  1964. 

°^  f^^  p'HfiV'.?«^fn    .ulh  as  American  proved  a  tiusteeship  agreement  between  Other    cash-producing    crops    of    the 

m  the  Pacific  basm.  such  a^Amm^^^^  the  United  States  and  the  Security  Coun-  territory   include   cacao,   black   pepper. 

Samoa     or     Guam,     desumg     suniiar  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  Nations,  placing  the  and  other  tropical  spices, 

amiiation.                      v,„,„ov^r   that  the  islands  under  the  international  trustee-  The  national  income  of  the  trust  ter- 

I  should  point  out,  however   that  the  ^^^f"";  ^itory  has  been  doubled  during  the  past 

status  of  th^e  U-,u^t,^^f  ^°;^^"^,f  Jii^^  'under  t^e  terms  of  article  6  of  our  5  years,  as  follows: 

iZlJT  Thrittter  t^^o  te^riLies  al!  trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United  ,,,, w.  559. 671 

"^'^^^^   «;.    Amprican   mLesslons    both  Nations,  and  consonant  with  the  provi-  1951 5.538.100 

ready   are   Amer  cari   Possess^of^?'    °°\^  gions  of  article  76  of  the  United  Nations  1962...- — -    6.  iss.ooo 

being   umncorpoiated.   oigaruzea  teiri  ,.       .v^   United  States  undertook  the  i963 7,589.120 

tories  of  the  United  States  ^.^^^^f  ^^  ?oX!ng  res^SlitT^^^^            to  'pro-  1964 9.247.960 

^'nnth?oTher"'handthf  trust  territory  mote  the  development  of  the  inhabitants        ^^^^        ^^^  ^^^^  significant  recent 

•   °  .  1  nq  nofsoiion     It^s  rather  a  of  the  trust  territory  toward  self -gov-  economic  development  has  been  the  be- 

is  not  a  U^.  possession.^^^^  ernment  or  independence";    second,  to  gmning  of  a  commercial  fishing  industry 

'ZTI  trn^e^S^l%eIm^^^  "promote  the  economic  advancement  and  f^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^,^^     j^    1964    an 

nnUpH  Nations  and  ^  self-sufficiency     of     the  ^  inhabitants  .  American  seafood  company  built  a  1.700- 

^^nn^  nilrP  fn  ?he  Ai^Skn  ^liticS  third,  to  "promote  the  social  advance-  ^      refrigerator  plant  in  the  Palau  dis- 

umque  place  in  the  Amencan  ponuca  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  inhabitants,"  and,  fourth,  to  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  receiving  station  for  tuna;  this 

'"^Ji".'"n;.it^rv  pmhrnres  three  archipel-  -promote  the  educational  advancement  company  has  requested  a  site  in 

The  territory  embi  aces  thr^a^cm^^^^  of  the  inhabitants."  the     Truk     district.    Another     major 

\^°^,r"l^vf.M^wS  iSS^  In  our  18  years  of  stewardship  we  have  American  foodpacking  company  is  de- 

the  Marshalls-wh^ch  mclud^^^^  achieved,  I  believe,  a  great  degree  of  sue-  ^    ^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^he  territory.    In 

sma  1  f  ^i^d^' J°"^Xr^  ov^  a  fS-  ^ess  in  fulfilling  these  responsibilities.  conjunction  with  this  developing  indus- 

of  clusters   and  scatter^  over  a  3jii^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^       ^^^^^^"  try.  a  school  of  fisheries  was  established 

^o°''«'^"r?.!:^Thi  combined  lanfarS  significant  political  maturity  and  devel-  /'              ^^^  Micronesians  the  spe- 

Paciflc  O^^F^^-  J?i^,^^,^"J,'^^^^^^^^  opment  toward  the  goal  of  self-govern-  ^     ^   j^^^^  ^j  large-scale  fishing. 

"^''^ivvT^lrolth^  Sands  are  t^^^  ^^"<^  °^'  ^dependence.       ^    ^    .   .  ,^^  In  addition,  an  American  aerospace 

miles.    Mos.t  of  the  is  ands  are  too^a^^        Executive,  legislative,  and  admimstra-  ^  j^  electronics  and  ocean- 

to  sustain  life,  so  that  only  64  islets  are     ^.^^  authority  of  the  government  of  the    ^graphic    research    has    recently    an- 

^Th'J\lnds  Of  the  trust  territory  have     ^:^Z^^t^t^^^^    LT^SaSn^Jh^tTs?  ^e^t^o^^^" 
been  ^-^f  JJ^s'^tlarfarT^^^^     ^"^  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secre-     ^^^I'^flt'e  and  other  developments 

^e^^^^^^  ^-oi?e-ii-!e^^^^^^^^^  trnVec^oScTol^^^^^^^^^ 

^^?'tv.  f  mln    taken  from  the  17th    ''^^  Secretary  ^^  ^he  Interior  .and  other  ^^.^^  ^^^  educational  levels. 

anL^reir^oTth^SJ^^^^^^^^^^  rSrsfaVsVh^e^mSes^^^^^^                ^Z^^^r  r^e^ST^l^n^^Vu.S^ 

United  Nations  on  the  administration  of  ^     toward  self-government  and  legis-    l^^^^^^fJ^^J^l^^^.^^J^X^P^^^^ 

the  Trust  Ten'itory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  ?atfve  autonomy  when  they  convened  the    ^^^f  ,,^^^„  °^^^J°ts  '^^^^^^^^^            95 

dated  March  1965,  which  shows  the  loca-  ^^  ^  congress  of  Micronesia  in  Saipan  on        At  Pre^nt  ^^ongress  appropriates  ya 

tion  of  these  islands  in  the  southwestern  5ig     i^'^s     bicameral     legislative    P^^^^nt  of  the  money  for  schools,  road^^ 

Pacific.  body-composed  of  an  upper  House  of    transportation   and  .^^her  needs  of  the 

The  total  population  of  these  islands  delegates    with    two    members    elected    f^oPlf  of  "^^  trust  territory^  ceilfng  S 

as  of  June  30.  1964.  was  88.215,  the  vast  j.^m  each  of  six  administrative  districts,    ^^^.^^j^y  y^f!.„^^if  ^^^ 

majority  of  whom  are  classified  as  Micro-  ^nd  a  lower  house,  the  General  Assem-     $7^5  million  ^^"^f  ^^^  f  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

nesians,  except  for  approximately  1,000  ^ly.  based  on  the  population  of  the  dis-     the  amoimt  o^^^^^jf.^I^.^,^^^^                 ^^ 

Polynesian  inhabitants.    These  peoples  tricts-was  the  first  territorywide  dem-     $15  ^\"^^°"'.  ^^^/°^_^,^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^ 

speak  nine  major  indigenous  languages,  ocratically  elected  legislature  in  the  his-     ^^^^^^^,^^!?,*^;iJ.'^^^^            intensity 

although  English  and  Japanese  are  the  tory  of  the  trust  territory.                                ,*^°'f^''^?^I\.!^h1n^«i  nr^r«msi^ 

most  commonly  used  tongues.  A  addition  to  this  newly  created  gen-    of  S9fJ^^^;;^^f  ".^„^^^i^^^^^^ 

These  islands  had  been  held,  in  turn,  eral  legislature,  there  exist  district  leg-    territory  have  increased  enormously^ 

by  the  Spanish.  German.  Dutch,  and  the  isiatures  in  each  of  the  six  districts,  and        Since  more  ^^^an  half  of  the  temtory  s 

English  in  earlier  centuries,  and  in  1899.  lesser     legislative     councils     organized    Papulation  is  under  the  age  of  20,  pri 

following   the   Spanish-American   War.  under  municipal  charters  in  smaller  com-    mary  emphasis  has  been  plajced  on  the 

Spair^ld  the  Carolines  and  the  Man-  l^unities.    Within  this  political   struc-  "  elementary  and   s^condaiy  levels  of   a 

anafr-except   Guam,    which   had   been  ture.  political  organizations,  or  parties    modernized    education    p^gr^^i ne 

ceded  to  the  united  States-to  Germany,  operate  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in    elemen^ry  ^s,^.^,'^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^                   ^ 

which  also  controlled  the  Marshalls.  this  country.                               ^      ^  ^^      fiscal  year  1963  has  resulted  to^atem 

German  rule  over  these  islands  was  ter-  Qualified  Micronesians  are  offered  the    some     234     ^'e"- equipped     elementary 

mSated   1^1914  when   Japan  entered  first  opportunities  for  positions  of  gov-     <^l^«f,SS^'  iO^,^,^f  ^J^teS       al 

World  War  I  as  an  allied  power  and  oc-  ernmental   responsibility,   and   training     quaimed       Amj"can|      re^^i^d       as 

cupied    the    islands.    After    that    war.  programs  are  constantly  underway   to    teachers.    During  1965,  ^^^"^ejJ.'^J'lf 

5apan  rete!ned  these  islands  as  a  League  JreBare  Micronesians  for  political  lead-    ?  ^f/^gf 'he^.^gou^es  wi5?  be  bSSt 

of  Nations  mandate  ership.    There  has  been  rapid  progress    tional  teacher  houses  wm  oe  oum. 

^e  era  Japanese  control  saw  col-  !n  turning   over   senior   administrative        On  the  high  school  level  there  h^  also 

on^ation  by  Japanese  citizens  and  forti-  positions  to  Micronesians.  and  in  up-    ^een  tremendous  growth. ^^^^^^^^^ 

fication  of  many  islands  as  Japanese  mill-  grading  Micronesians  on  all  levels              JJfVrSS^    wLcTcoSd   se^e   orUy 

tarv  bases     During  World  War  II  these  On   the   economic   level,   the   United    the  territory,   which   couia   serve   omy 

SSilyXtegic^slInd  baJes  became  the  states  is  promoting  and  developing  the    about  leSt^^Z'^om  Jh^ various  d^s^ 

.scenes   of   historic   naval   and   military  economy  of  Micronesia  so  that  it  will     JfJ^J^'^^^^.^^X    ^963^1^    publ^  high 

campaigns  which  I  am  sure  many  Sen-  be  geared  to  a  world  money  market,  and    tricts       Since    1963    six    public    nign 

rrS' Jeca,.:    Kwajalein,   Saipan.  ^ -^ev- W,her  degree  or  economic    f^^^^^Z^^TSsS^'^^^iJil^r 

Tinian.  Truk.  Pelehu.  seu-sumciency. 
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660  students  were  in  attendance  at  these 
schools. 

The  territory  has  begun  an  important 
teacher  training  program.  Last  year  the 
Micronesian  Teacher  Education  Center 
graduated  its  first  class  of  25  teachers, 
and  enrollment  has  doubled  for  the 
current  year. 

Significant  increases  in  public  health 
expenditures  have  brought  about  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health 
services  throughout  the  territory.  The 
medical  services  budget,  for  example, 
was  raised  from  $601,270  in  fiscal  1962. 
to  $933,526  in  fiscal  1963,  to  $1,350,000  in 
fiscal  1964;  $2,120,000  has  been  budgeted 
for  fiscal  1965. 

Two  new  hospitals  have  recently  been 
completed,  one  in  Palau,  another  in  the 
Marshalls;  a  new  hospital  for  Truk  has 
already  been  funded.  New  hospital  units 
for  Ponape  and  Yap  are  anticipated. 

Greatly  expanded  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  and  electrical  services  are  being 
rapidly  made  available  to  all  inhabited 
islands. 

During  1964  special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  women.  The  territory 
established  training  programs  in  col- 
laboration with  the  East-West  Center  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  South 
Pacific  Commission. 

The  territory's  program  of  radio 
broadcasting  has  been  expanded.  Three 
new  broadcast  stations  are  now  under 
construction,  and  the  three  existing  sta- 
tions have  been  modernized.  Thirteen 
young  men  were  sent  to  Hawaii  and  to 
other  States  to  receive  intensive  training 
in  program  techniques,  station  manage- 
ment, and  other  technical  aspects  of 
broadcasting  operations. 

Mr.  President,  from  this  brief  sketch 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  trust  territory,  it  can  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  significant  de- 
velopment and  advancement  in  eacli  of 
these  fields — and  that  America  has  taken 
her  responsibilities  under  the  Trust 
Agreement  seriously. 

It  is  also  plain  to  see  that  the  terri- 
tory is  moving  at  an  accelerated  pace 
toward  political  maturity  and  self-gov- 
ernment and  a  greatly  strengthened  so- 
cioeconomic structure  The  question  of 
the  trust  territory's  political  future  is, 
therefore,  very  compelling. 

This  question  is  all  the  more  compel- 
ling in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  become  one  of  the  last 
remaining  administering  authorities  and 
the  Pacific  Islands  one  of  the  last  terri- 
tories being  administered  under  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  System. 

Of  the  11  territories  once  included  in 
this  system,  all  but  Nauru,  northeastern 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  have  achieved  under 
the  ternis  of  article  76  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  the  stated  goal  of  either 
self-government  or  independence. 

The  other  eight  trust  territories  opted 
for  either  independence  or  affiliation 
with  another  nation,  as  follows: 

In  1960.  the  French  Cameroons  and 
French  Togoland  became  independent; 
Italian-administered  Somalia  united 
with  British  Somaliland  to  become  an 


independent  State;  the  Northern  Came- 
roons— British — joined  the  independ- 
ent Federation  of  Nigeria,  and  the 
Southern  Cameroons — also  British — be- 
came an  independent  nation. 

In  1961,  Belgian-administered  Rwan- 
da-Urundi  chose  to  emerge  from  trustee- 
ship as  two  separate,  sovereign  states — 
the  Republic  of  Rwanda  and  the  King- 
dom of  Urundi.  In  1962,  Western  Samoa, 
under  New  Zealand's  administration,  be- 
came independent. 

With  Nauru  and  New  Guinea,  under 
Aiastralian  administration,  moving  rapid- 
ly toward  resolution  of  their  political 
statuses,  the  United  States  may  well  be 
the  last  administering  authority. 

If  the  United  States  fails  to  take  the 
initiative  in  helping  to  determine  the 
permanent  political  status  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  in- 
creasingly rapid  liquidation  of  colonial- 
ism will  heighten  the  mood  of  intolerance 
in  the  United  Nations  toward  the  rem- 
nants of  anything  even  faintly  resem- 
bling that  practice;  and  as  more  and 
more  former  colonies  attain  full  nation- 
hood, anticolonialism  will  become  an 
even  greater  force  which  may  eventually 
press  this  Nation  to  a  decision  as  to  the 
future  of  its  trust  territory. 

It  would  be  ironic,  indeed,  in  view  of 
our  self-proclaimed  anticolonial  tradi- 
tion, that  as  this  final  chapter  is  writ- 
ten on  the  era  of  colonialism,  our  own 
policies  should  come  under  the  harsh 
criticism  of  world  opinion. 

Although  the  trust  territories  of 
Nauru  and  New  Guinea  are  close  to  at- 
tainment of  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence, and  although  anticolonial  fer- 
vor in  the  United  Nations  can  be  ex- 
pected to  intensify,  there  is  still  time  to 
resolve  the  problem — and  the  time  to 
begin  reevaluation  of  our  policies  with 
respect  to  our  trust  territory  is  now. 

Having  acquired  these  islands  at  great 
cost  from  Japan  in  World  War  n,  we 
have  long  recognized  their  tremendous 
strategic  importance,  lying  as  they  do 
athwart  our  lines  of  communication  to 
Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
entire  southeast  Asia  theater.  They  ex- 
tend for  more  than  4,000  miles  across 
the  Pacific,  to  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
New  Guinea. 

Our  interest  in  the  strategic  location 
of  these  islands,  then,  is  clear:  The  Sec- 
ond World  War  has  provided  us  with 
convincing  evidence  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  have  these  islands 
held  by  a  hostile,  or  a  potentially  hostile, 
power. 

Our  Trust  Agreement  itself  recognizes 
these  Islands  as  particularly  strategic. 
While  these  Pacific  islands  were  included 
in  the  Trusteeship  System,  special  ar- 
rangements were  made  beforehand  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  for  designating 
most  of  the  islands  as  a  strategic  area. 
Article  82  of  the  charter  provides  that: 

There  may  be  designated.  In  any  trustee- 
ship agreement,  a  strategic  area  or  areas 
which  may  Include  part  or  all  of  the  trust 
territory. 

The  Pacific  Islands  case  is  the  only 
one  in  which  this  article  has  been  ap- 
plied.   The  practical  effect  of  this  desig- 


nation was  to  give  to  the  United  States 
greater  control  over  the  islands  than  was 
possible  under  an  ordinary  trusteeship. 
Thus,  we  may  fortify  the  islands;  we 
have  the  right  to  restrict  access  to  the 
territory,  and  we  need  not  extend  the 
economic  privileges  of  the  islands  to 
other  nations. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  rather  than  the  General 
Assembly  has  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  trust  territoi-y.  Beyond  routine  ap- 
proval of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
however,  the  Security  Council  has  not 
taken  any  part  over  its  supervision— not 
even  the  consideration  of  the  routine  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  fact  that  the  Security  Council 
has  ultimate  responsibility  means  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  in  a  position, 
should  it  so  choose,  to  veto  any  proposal 
we  might  make  to  end  the  trusteeship 
status  of  the  Pacific  islands — such  as  in- 
cluding them  as  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Whether  the  General  Assembly  has 
any  jurisdiction  over  these  islands  is  a 
moot  question.  Article  83  of  the  charter 
clearly  states  that: 

All  functions  of  the  United  Nations  relat- 
ing to  strategic  areas  •  ♦  •  shall  be  exer- 
cised  by   the  Security   Council. 

But  article  13,  giving  the  General  As- 
sembly power  to  "initiate  studies  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  health  fields,  and 
assisting  in  the  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion,"  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  experts  as  giving  the  Assembly 
a  measure  of  competence — so  that  if  in- 
clusion of  the  islands  as  a  part  of  Hawaii 
is  in  their  interest  politically,  econom- 
ically, and  socially,  then  the  Assembly 
may  be  said  to  have  competence  to  pass 
on  such  a  proposal. 

These  are  questions  of  enormous  com- 
plexity which  will  consequently  require 
ample  time  to  consider,  study,  and 
analyze.  My  proposed  concurrent  reso- 
lution would  vest  the  administering  ex- 
ecutive agency,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  responsibility  of  sur- 
veying these  problems  and  reE>orting  its 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

With  this  proviso,  and  with  the  pro- 
visos that  the  peoples  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  of  the  trust  territory  vote 
their  approval  in  a  referendum,  this  con- 
current resolution  also  provides  an  un- 
equivocal answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
territory's  political  status:  it  would  pro- 
pose the  territory's  inclusion  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

A  brief  survey  of  alternative  courses 
of  action  shows  that  all  such  alternatives 
are  not  at  all  feasible,  and  that  the  only 
feasible  solution  is  the  one  which  I  pro- 
pose. 

Should  the  trust  territory  become  an 
independent  nation?  I  doubt  it.  Econ- 
omists say  that  none  of  these  scattered 
island  groups  is  economically  viable  in 
today's  world.  They  say  that  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  people  of  these  islands. 


having  known  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing because  of  the  millions  of  dollars  the 
United  States  has  expended  in  the  terri- 
tory, would  want  to  have  their  living 
standards  reduced. 

Pacific  island  leaders,  meeting  in  July 
1965,  in  New  Guinea,  themselves  recog- 
nized that  the  small  island  groups  they 
represented  were  too  poor  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Almost  without  exception,  they 
have  indicated  that  they  did  not  want  to 
be  cut  adrift  from  their  richer,  more 
powerful  sponsors. 

A  second  alternative  is  some  form  of 
territorial  or  commonwealth  status  with- 
in the  body  politic  of  the  United  States. 
This  proposal,  however,  has  serious  draw- 
backs. 

As  a  commonwealth,  or  as  either  an  in- 
corporated or  an  unincorporated  terri- 
tory, the  people  of  these  islands  would  be 
entitled  to  no  representation  at  all  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  would  be  barred 
from  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States — shortcomings 
to  which  we  in  Hawaii  and  in  Alaska 
have  been  subjected  for  too  many  dec- 
ades before  we  achieved  full  statehood, 
equality,  and  first-class  citizenship.  The 
people  of  the  trust  territory  would  be 
entitled  to  only  a  second-class  citizen- 
ship, deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  National 
Legislature,  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections,  and  subjected  to 
taxation  without  representation. 

Without  a  voice  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature, these  people  would  be  shorn  of  full 
participation  in  national  affairs  and  in 
the  determination  of  national  policies. 

Moreover,  we  would   undoubtedly  be 
seriously  criticized  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  not  having  lived  up  to  our  trus- 
teeship agreement  to  extend  self-govern- 
ment or  independence  to  the  territory. 
Should,  then,  the  territory  be  granted 
statehood,  thereby  remedying  all  these 
defects?     This,  again,  is  an  unrealistic 
proposal.      Congressional    approval    of 
Micronesian  statehood  is  highly  unlike- 
ly.    Its   geographic   dispersion,  limited 
land  base  with  an  expanding  population, 
and  relatively  small  resources  render  its 
economy  far  from  being  self-sustaining. 
On  the  other  hand,  inclusion  of  the 
territory  as  a  part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
is  at  the  very  least  a  feasible  proposal 
possessing     merits     which     should     be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  studied. 

As  a  part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
people  of  the  territory  would  have  a 
voice  in  both  the  National  and  State  Leg- 
islatures. They  would  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  our  presidential  elections.  They  would 
have  a  role  in  determining  the  course  of 
national  policies. 

Their  interests  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected. They  would  be  first-class  Ameri- 
can citizens,  with  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

They  would  be  integrated  into  a  sov- 
ereign State  of  the  Union  which  shares 
many  of  the  cultural,  ethnic,  and  histori- 
cal traditions  of  the  Micronesian  Terri- 
tory. 

They  would  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  body  politic  of  the  United  States. 


The  United  States  would  be  living  up 
to  its  trusteeship  agreement  by  extend- 
ing self-goverrunent  to  the  territory. 

A  precedent  does  exist  for  this  pro- 
posal to  join  the  Trust  Islands  to  a  sov- 
ereign state  of  a  federation.  When  a 
majority  of  voters  in  the  British-admin- 
istered Northern  Cameroons  voted  in  a 
plebiscite  in  February  1961  to  join  the 
independent  Federation  of  Nigeria,  that 
territory  became  a  part  of  the  Province 
of  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria— a 
sovereign  state  within  the  Federation  of 
Nigeria. 

In  1961  a  special  mission  of  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council  visited  the 
trust  territory  and  concluded  that  the 
United  States  had  been  derelict  in  many 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  advancement  of  the 
peoples  of  the  territory. 

The  day  will  certainly  come  when  the 
United  Nations  will  ask:-  What  plans 
have  we,  the  United  States,  for  extending 
to  the  trust  territory  a  full  measure  of 
self-government  or  independence,  to 
which  we  agreed  in  our  Trusteeship 
Agreement?  Our  answer  must  now  be: 
We  have  no  plans. 

The  concurrent  resolution  I  now  pro- 
pose sets  forth  a  plan — a  plan  which  I 
feel  answers  our  critics  effectively. 

If  the  United  Nations  should  ever  ask 
this  question,  our  answer  should  be:  Will 
you  agree  to  let  the  trust  territory  join 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  so  that  the  people 
of  the  territory  may  enjoy  the  ultimate 
in  American  citizenship,  with  all  of  its 
attendant  duties,  responsibilities,  bene- 
fits, privileges,  and  immunities? 

I  recognize  that  this  concurrent  res- 
olution poses  many  problems  which  must 
be  examined  very  closely.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  problem  of  finances,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  annual  Federal 
appropriations  to  the  trust  territory,  is 
a  serious  difficulty. 

The  economy  of  Hawaii — prosperous 
and  thriving — and  the  economy  of  the 
territory— full  of  untapped,  promising 
potential — will  probably  require  some 
supplementary  Federal  assistance,  at 
least  for  an  initial  period.  Should  the 
territory  be  made  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  this  problem  will  require  con- 
siderable study  in  terms  of  continued 
Federal  support. 

The  practical  problems,  too,  of  admin- 
istering a  political  entity  spanning  some 
70  degrees  of  longitude  over  most  of  the 
central  Pacific  are  staggering  to  contem- 
plate. 

A  further  difficult  problem  which  re- 
quires study  is  the  question  of  how  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  ruling  would  be  applied  to  such 
a  thinly-scattered  conglomerate  of 
peoples. 

,  What  I  am  proposing  will  undoubtedly 
require  many  years  to  consummate  and 
bring  to  fruition.  This  is  precisely  why 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  utmost  ur- 
gency that  we  begin  now. 

By  offering  affiliation  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific,  the  State  of 
Hawaii  would  be  extending  a  friendly 
and  helpful  hand  to  its  neighbors  in  the 
Pacific.  Certainly,  it  is  the  logical  State 
to  do  so,  geographically,  culturally,  his- 


torically, and  from  many  other  points  of 
view. 

Our  school  system,  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  East-West  Center  are 
already  rendering  tremendous  assistance 
to  the  peoples  of  the  trust  territory  in 
terms  of  education,  training,  and  prep- 
aration for  self-government.  The  re- 
sources of  the  State  already  have  been 
called  upon  to  extend  technical  and 
other  forms  of  aid  to  the  Trust  area 
which  sorely  needs  our  assistance. 

By  offering  to  incorporate  these  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  as  part  and  parcel 
of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union,  the 
United  States  would  take  a  gigantic 
stride  toward  the  fostering  of  East- West 
friendship  and  understanding.  For 
these  islands  are  a  series  of  stepping 
stones  across  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific,  stretching  from  East  to  West. 

I  am  tremendously  excited  and  chal- 
lenged by  this  prospect  of  broadening 
our  horizons  and  frontiers  culturally, 
politically,  economically,  and  socially.  I 
believe  that  we  should  welcome  this  op- 
portunity for  a  greater  destiny  for  the 
people  of  America. 

I  commend  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  lie 
on  the  table  for  7  days  to  enable  other 
interested  Senators  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
50)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  should  be  included  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  If  the  people  of  such  State 
and  such  Trust  Territory  are  in  favor  of  such 
Inclusion,  and  that — 

(1)  The  State  of  Hawaii  should  consider 
Including  such  Trust  Territory  as  part  of  such 
State,  determine  the  will  of  the  people  of  such 
State  with  respect  to  such  Inclusion,  and  re- 
port the  results  of  such  consideration  and  de- 
termination to  the  Congress;  and 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommendation 
with  respect  to  such  inclusion  and  the  best 
means  to  determine  the  will  of  the  people  of 
such  Trust  Territory  with  respect  to  such 
inclusion. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.  403 

Mr.  PROUTY  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  imder  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  404 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  8283,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

AMENDMENT  NO.  405 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9221)  malc- 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purpKjsee,  the  following  amend- 
ment, namely,  on  page  26,  after  line  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE    V — EMERGENCY     FUND.    SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

"Department  of  Defense 
"Emergency  Fund.  Southeast  Asia 
"For  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
such  action  is  necessary  In  connection  with 
military  activities  In  southeast  Asia,  to  any 
appropriation  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  functions,  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred.  $1,700.- 
000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  transfers  under  this  authority 
may  be  made  and  funds  utilized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  412  of  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended, 
10  U.S.C.  4774(d),  10  U.S.C.  9774  (d),  section 
355  of  the  Revised  Statxites,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  255),  and  41  U.S.C.  12." 

Mr.  STENNIS  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proF>osed  by 
him  to  House  bill  9221,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purp>oses,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

•  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    406 

Mr.  STENNIS  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  In 
writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9221) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely  on  page  47,  after  line 
11,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  640.  Only  upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  through  the  enactment  of  law  here- 
after, of  a  reallnement  or  reorganization  of 
the  Army  Reserve  Components,  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  the  balances  of  appropriations 
made  in  tills  Act  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
Reserve  Components  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  implement  such  a  reallnement  or  reorga- 
nization; and  the  provisions  In  this  Act 
establishing  average  strengths  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  shall 
cease  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  STENNIS  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  9221,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.  407 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Moss,  Bible,  B.artlett,  Gruening, 
Church,  Burdick,  Inouye,  McGovern, 
BoGGs,  FoNG.  and  McIntyre)  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  600, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2305)  the 
domestic  travel  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2343)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  include  the  expenses  incurred  by 
employers  in  providing  training  and  re- 
training programs  for  their  employees 
and  prospective  employees  as  expenses 
which  qualify  for  the  investment  credit 
under  section  38. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2124 — the  Anti-Racketeer- 
ing and  Monopoly  Boxing  Act — the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  138 — in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark] — which  would  require 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  be  germane,  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6927)  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Erlenborn.  and  Mr. 
Wydler  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bUls  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 


S.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Raymond 
E.  Berube,  Jr.; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K 
Hlrota; 

S.  402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Doughty) ; 

S.  1138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 
C.  Gibson;  and 

S.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Winn,  Jr. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  572)  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Wolverton,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irsne 
McCaflferty; 

HSi.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann,  and  others; 

H.M.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired- 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Cloffl  Carson; 

H.R.  2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tonj 
Boone; 

H.R.  2694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allen; 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksenija 
Popovlc; 

H.R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzabal; 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Alexander  F.  Berol,  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosclszewskl; 

H.R.  4596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
Knowles  Snelllng; 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  It. 
(jg.)  Harold  Edward  Hennlng.  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  5903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 

C.  Page; 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrlgo; 

H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

D.  Walsh; 

H  R.  8218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
K.  Willis; 

H.R.  9570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  nould  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  and  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct 
his  operations  In  an  unlawful  manner; 

H.R.  9787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Lawrence  P.  Bachman,  U.S.  Air  Force: 

H.R.  9854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  T. 
Leary;  and 

H.R.  10342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accopt 
the  award  of  OfBcier  In  the  French  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  451)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
"The  Prayer  Room  in  the  U.S.  Capitol," 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Raymond 
a.  Clark,  Jr.; 


S.  125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
S  Argullles; 
3.207.  An  act  for  the   relief   of  Dr.  Jose 

S.  Lastra;  ,  ,^  . 

S.263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata 
A.  Vda  de  Narra; 

S.442.'^n    act    for    the    relief    of    Carleen 

°S.'570.  An  act   for   the  relief  of  Frank  S. 

C'  'i\  o  w  * 

S.  582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandr 
K.iznacheev; 
.S.  616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 

Seem  Kim;  ^^,  „     , 

5  678.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Lee  HI  Sook; 

s!  826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har  Goblnd 
Khorana;  _  , 

.S.  916.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sunders; 

S.  954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allsa  Alex- 
andra Maclntyre; 

3.  1103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast;  ^   ^,.,    ,  . 

S.  1498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Artamonov;  and 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and 
coordiiiatlon  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions. 


cept  the  award  of  Offlcier  In  the  French  Na- 
tional Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  ,     - 


HOUSE   CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  451,  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  "The  Prayer  Room 
in  the  United  States  Capitol",  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
additional  copies  of  House  Document  Num- 
bered 234  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  en- 
tltlled  "The  Prayer  Room  In  the  United 
States  Capitol",  of  which  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  pyeriod  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  Document  Room.<5. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for   the  relief  of  Irene 

McCafferty;  ,  ,  ^  t  4. 

H.R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann,  and  others; 

H.R.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Cloffl  Carson; 

H.R.  2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Boone; 

H.R.  2694.  An   act  for   the  relief   of  John 

Allen; 
H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KsenlJa 

Popovlc; 

H.R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzabal: 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Alexander  F.  Berol,  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosclszewskl; 

H.R.  4596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
Knowles  Snelllng: 

H.R.4603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
(Junior  grade)  Harold  Edward  Hennlng,  U.S. 
Navy; 

HJl.  5903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 

C.  Page; 
HM.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 

S  Perrlgo; 
H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

D.  Walsh; 
H.R.  8218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 

K.  Willis; 

H.R.  9570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  if  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  and  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner; 

H.R.  9787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Lawrence  P.  Bachman,  U.S.  Air  Force;  and 

H.R.  9854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  T. 
Leary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  ac- 


ENROLLED  BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  18,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Ray- 
mond G.  Clark,  Jr.; 

S.  125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando  S. 
Argullles; 

S.  207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  S. 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A. 
Vda  de  Narra; 

S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleen 
Coen;  .     „ 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  S. 
Chow; 

S.  582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandr 
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S.  616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 
Seem  Kim; 

S.  678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  HI 
Sook; 

S.  826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har  Goblnd 

Khorana; 

S.  916.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders; 

S.  954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allsa  Alex- 
andra Maclntyre; 

S.  1103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast; 

S.  1498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Artamonov;  and 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other  fi- 
nancial asssltance  and  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemplojrment  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions. 


Through  their  activities  they  make  an 
important  and  very  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  their  communities.  Because 
they  channel  their  time  and  efforts  to- 
ward a  constructive  cause,  they  better 
themselves. 

National  Drum  Corps  Week  serves  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  the 
wholesome  activity  which  occupies  the 
free  time  of  a  great  number  of  our  young 
people.  This  is  significant  at  a  time 
when  the  younger  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation is  often  severely  criticized  because 
of  the  foolish  actions  of  a  very  few. 

We  extend  to  these  boys  and  girls — 
these  young  men  and  young  women — our 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  with  the 
knowledge  that  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  they,  who  are  manifesting  leader- 
ship at  this  time,  will  be  among  the  mil- 
Uons  who  will  become  the  keepers,  guar- 
dians, and  trustees  of  our  Nation  and  its 
liberties. 

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  I  million 
young  men  and  women  across  the  Nation 
who  are  being  honored  during  National 
Drum  Corps  Week. 

These  youngsters,  who  lend  an  air  of 
pageantry  and  excitement  to  parades, 
sports  events,  and  other  activities,  are 
participating  in  a  wonderful  experience. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  Mr.  Smathebs)  , 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  E.  Maguire,  Sr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  sixth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 
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U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  W.  Akers,  of  Texas,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Dill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  J.AViTsl  may  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily so  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI 
may  offer  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    392 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  392,  which  is 
at  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment,  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  31  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  30.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $412,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  June  30. 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereaf  t«r  authorize  by  law.' 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  220 
of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  20 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 


there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $340,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may   hereafter  authorize   by  law." 

■'(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  321 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  June 
30.  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.' 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  June 
30.  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.' 

"(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(Other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits 
to  the  revolving  fund  established  by  section 
606(a)  )  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1965,  and 
June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  30,  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.'  " 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"joint  congressional  study  committee 

"Sec.  32.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Comlnittee  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Joint  committee")  to  be  composed  of  six 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President,  three  from  the  majority  party 
and  three  from  the  minority  party,  and  six 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party.  In  making  such  appointments  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  each  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  cochairman  of  the  joint 
committee.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  Joint  committee  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Seven  members  of 
the  joint  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  ex- 
cept that  a  lesser  number  of  at  least  two 
members  from  each  party  may  hold  hear- 
ings pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
with  a  view  to  deternaining  what  improve- 
ments, if  any,  should  be  made  in  such  Act 
and  in  its  administration. 

"(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  study  and  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 
After  making  such  report  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist. 

"(d)  Fo-  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  eict  at  such  places  and  times 
within  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof)  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  periods  of 
adjournment  of  the  present  Congress,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 


papers,  records,  and  documents,  to  adminis- 
ter such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signatures  of  the  cochalrmen  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
them,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  cochalrmen  or  member. 

"(e)  The  Joint  committee  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable.  The  Joint  committee  may 
also  recruit  and  utilize,  on  a  loan  basis  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  appropriate  ex- 
perts, consultants,  and  technicians  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

"(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,  shall  be  paid 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  cochalrmen 
of  the  Joint  committee." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 


THE   BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Mr.  George  Champion,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Cha.se  Manhattan 
Bank,  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  question 
of  balance  of  payments.  I  agree  with 
some  features  of  Mr.  Champion's  testi- 
mony, but  I  believe  his  main  prescrip- 
tion is  faulty.  He  wishes  to  eliminate 
any  restrictions  upon  the  short-time 
loans  which  banks  make  to  foreign  coun- 
tries at  high  interest  rates.  Therefore, 
I  take  it,  he  wants  to  have  the  volun- 
tary agreement  which  has  been  made 
with  the  administration  revoked — an 
agreement  which  thus  far  has  been  loy- 
ally carried  out  by  the  banking  fra- 
ternity and  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  correction  of  the  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Mr.  Champion,  how- 
ever, apparently  wants  to  have  thai 
agreement  eliminated  and  offers  the 
classic  banker's  prescription  for  all  diffi- 
culties: To  raise  interest  rates,  balance 
the  budget,  and  cut  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  likely  to  hear 
this  cry  increasingly  in  future  months, 
so  I  believe  we  should  remember  what 
happened  in  1931. 

In  1931,  the  countries  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  led  by  France,  pi-esented 
exchange  claims  against  sterling  and 
demanded  gold  in  payment.  As  a  result. 
Great  Britain  was  forced  off  the  gold 
standard  and  was  compelled  to  devalue 
the  EKJund. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  twice  raised  in- 
terest rates.  This,  of  course,  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  American  industry 
and  plunged  us  more  deeply  into  the 
depression. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  forced  him  to  admit 
that  this  action,  in  his  judgment,  was  a 
mistake  and  had  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  economy.  However,  he  would  not 
declare  himself  as  to  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  same  mistake  in 
the  future. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  Great 
Britain  encounters  currency  difficulties 
this  fall — we  hope  she  will  not,  and  I  be- 


lieve we  should  support  the  British — we 
may  find  the  movement  for  higher  in- 
terest rates  renewed.  Mr.  Champion  is 
sounding  the  initial  bugle  in  this  drive. 
If  we  raise  interest  rates,  it  is  very 
likely  that  European  central  banks  will, 
in  self-protection,  also  raise  their  inter- 
est rates,  and  that  the  differential  that 
now  exists  in  their  favor  will  in  all  prob- 
ability not  be  reduced.  All  this  could  be- 
come a  part  of  the  drive  of  the  inter- 
national bankers  to  raise  the  price  of 
lending  money.  Fuithermore,  it  would 
repress  new  investments  in  this  country 
and  either  reverse  the  present  forward 
movement  of  industry  or  help  to  plunge 
us  into  a  downward  movement. 

Mr  Champion  proposes  that  we  re- 
duce foreign  aid.  Perhaps  we  should 
reduce  foreign  aid  to  Sukarno,  to  Nasser, 
and  possibly  to  others.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  reducing  our  military  expendi- 
tures in  France  and  aid  to  the  French 
colonies  and,  in  general,  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  liquid  claims  which  the 
French  have  and  will  exercise  against 
our  gold. 

But  the  general  program  of  foreign  aid 
and  the  general  program  of  military  sup- 
port are  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  as  essential 
to  our  security  as  our  own  arms.  I  ob- 
ject to  subordinating  national  policy  in 
order  to  permit  banks  to  obtain  high 
interest  rates  on  shoi-t-time  loans  which 
they  make  to  foreign  countries,  most 
notably  to  Japan. 

I  urge  Mr.  Champion  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  take  the  same  broad  point  of 
view  which  the  bankers  took  in  the  early 
winter,  when  they  signed  the  voluntary 
agreement,  an  agreement  which  I  believe 
they  have  been  loyally  carrying  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  raise  a  flag 
of  warning.  We  should  sprinkle  salt 
over  this  prescription  of  Mr.  Champion's. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest.  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
subordinate  our  national  interest  to  the 
banking  interest.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
continue  on  the  course  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  laid  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 


One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  organizations 
throughout  the  country  is  that  these 
groups  of  boys  and  girls  are  essentially 
community  or  neighborhood  oriented. 
In  most  instances  these  groups  represent 
their  communities  in  parades  or  civic 
functions,  and  their  members  are  taught 
that  their  skill,  precision  and  appearance 
reflect  on  their  parents,  neighbors  and 
friends.  In  short,  members  of  these 
corps  are  taught  to  take  pride  in  their 
appearance  and  ability. 

We  in  New  York  are  proud  of  our  drum 
and  bugle  corps  units,  which  add  such 
color  and  rhythm  to  our  civic  occasions — 
especially  our  parades — as  well  as  pro- 
viding worthwhile  activity  for  our  young 
people.  I  know  that  this  pride  is  shared 
by  the  people  of  every  State,  and  that  we 
ail  hope  that  the  number  of  such  units 
will  multiply  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  so  that  he  may  trans- 
act some  business  without  my  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  August 
15  to  22  has  been  designated  as  National 
Drum  Corps  Week,  and  I  am  glad  to  join 
my  colleague,  Senator  Proxmire,  in 
saluting  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  this 
country  which  provide  worthwhile  activ- 
ity, pride  of  community  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  competition  to  1  million  teenagers 
and  young  adults. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  National 
Chairman  of  this  effort  to  put  the  spot- 
light on  the  good  works  of  our  dmm  and 
bugle  corps  is  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Harvey  N.  Berish,  and  that  the  national 
clearinghouse  of  information  of  drums 
corps  activity  is  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

d  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  589.  H.R.  5497. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5497 >  to  amend  paragraphs  b  and  c  of 
section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Thd'^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  607) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 


ference  of  the  United  States  at  its  meeting  in 
March  1964. 

In  its  letter  requesting  introduction  of  the 
legislation  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  set  forth  the  purpose  and  need 
of  the  legislation  as  follows: 

"The  Bankruptcy  Division  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  economy,  suggested  that  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  at  its  meeting  February 
1964.  consider  the  amendments  proposed  in 
this  bill  amending  paragraphs  b  and  c  of 
section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit 
the  court,  before  the  filing  fees  required  to 
be  paid  by  the  act  are  paid  in  full,  to  make 
an  order  fixing  a  time  for  the  filing  of  ob- 
jections to  the  bankrupt's  discharge  and 
providing  that  a  discharge  cannot  be  granted 
until  the  filing  fees  are  paid  in  full. 

"Under  the  present  provisions  of  section 
14(b).  such  an  order  is  not  permitted  until 
after  all  of  the  filing  fees  have  been  paid  In 
full.  As  a  consequence,  In  cases  where  the 
filing  fees  are  not  paid  In  fuU  when  the  peti- 
tion Is  filed  but  are  paid  in  installments  as 
authorized  under  General  Order  35,  the  court 
Is  required  in  the  simplest  case  to  send  two 
separate  notices  to  creditors.  The  first  is 
the  10-day  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of 
creditors  and  the  second  is  the  30-day  no- 
tice of  the  last  day  fixed  by  the  court  of  the 
filing  of  objections  to  the  discharge. 

"In  cases  where  the  filing  fees  are  paid 
in  full  when  the  petition  is  filed,  section 
14(b)  now  permits  the  two  notices  to  be 
combined  and  a  single  combined  notice  Is 
mailed  to  creditors.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  court  to  combine 
the  two  notices  In  every  straight  bankruptcy 
case.  This  would  effect  a  substantial  sav- 
ing In  the  cost  of  penalty  mall,  envelopes, 
paper,  and  the  time  of  clerical  help.  The 
savings  are  estimated  at  between  $150,000 
and  $200,000  a  year. 

"The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  meeting  in  March  1964.  upon 
the  recommendation  of  its  Committee  on 
Bankruptcy  Administration,  approved  the 
proposals  and  the  draft  of  the  bill  which  is 
attached." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  as 
requested  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Covirts  and  as  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  meritorious  and 
recommends  It  favorably. 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  two 
notices  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  mailed 
by  the  court  to  be  combined  so  as  to  author- 
ize one  mailing  instead  of  two  thereby  effect- 
ing economy  In  the  administration  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases. 

STATEMENT 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  fol- 
lowing approval  of  It  by  the  Judicial  Con- 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TUCKER  ACT- 
JURISDICTION   OP  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURTS       IN       CERTAIN       SUITS 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanmious  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  597,  S.  1587. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1587)  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to  in- 
crease from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limi- 
tation on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts  in  suits  against  the  Umted 
States  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  com- 
pensation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, in  expediting  action  on  this  bill 
which  means  so  much,  in  particular  to 
Federal  employees. 
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Last  year,  my  former  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Keating,  of  New  York,  introduced 
legislation  which  allowed  claims  for 
compensation  to  be  filed  by  Federal  em- 
ployees in  U.S.  district  courts,  thereby 
enabling  an  employee  to  join  in  one  ac- 
tion in  the  district  courts,  suit  for  rein- 
statement to  his  Government  position, 
and  a  claim  for  back  pay.  Because  of 
the  monetary  limitation  imposed  by  the 
Tucker  Act,  however,  claims  for  com- 
pensation which  exceeded  $10,000  could 
not  be  so  joined,  and  would  have  had 
to  be  filed  separately  in  the  court  of 
claims. 

This  bill  was  introduced  to  raise  the 
limitation  on  suits  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  district  courts  from  $10,000 
to  $50,000  thus  enabling  more  of  such 
suits  to  be  brought  in  the  more  accessible 
district  courts.  It  has  the  support,  not 
only  of  civil  service  workers  and  their  or- 
ganization.s,  but  was  endorsed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Corfference  of  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  single, 
rather  technical  change  will  greatly 
benefit  a  number  of  individuals,  will  ex- 
pedite coiirt  cases  and  promote  more 
orderly  settlement  of  employee  claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    1587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1346 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  other  civil  action  or  claim 
against  the  United  States,  not  exceeding 
$50,000  in  amount,  founded  either  upon  the 
Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any 
regulation  of  an  executive  dep>artment,  or 
upon  any  express  or  implied  contract  with 
the  United  States,  or  for  liquidated  or  un- 
liquidated damages  In  cases  not  sounding  In 
tort." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  614),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  S.  1587  Is  to  amend 
the  Tucker  Act  (par.  (2)  of  subsec.  (a) 
of  sec.  1346  of  title  28,  United  States  Code), 
to  Increase  from  $10,000  to  S50.000  the  Juris- 
dictional limitation  of  the  Federal  district 
courts,  concurrent  with  the  Court  of  Claims, 
in  certain  enumerated  civil  actions  against 
the  United  States,  including  suits  founded 
on  any  express  or  Implied  contract  and 
claims  for  recovery  of  fees,  salary,  or  com- 
pensation. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  favor 
enactment  of  S.  1587,  a  bill  to  raise  the  mone- 
tary limitation  of  title  28.  section  1346(a)  (2) 
of  the  United  States  Code,  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000.  extending  the  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  district  courts  to  certain 
cases  enumerated  therein.     The  bill,  S.  1587, 


and  a  related  bill,  S.  1513,  were  assigned  to 
the  Subconunlttee  on  Improvements  In  Judi- 
cial Machinery  on  March  30,  1965,  public 
hearing  being  held  on  June  10.  Subsequent 
thereto.  S.  1587  was  favorably  recommended 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  without 
amendment  on  July  26. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1887  (24  Stat.  505),  the 
Court  of  Claims  was  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
over  all  claims  founded  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws  of  Congress,  regulations  of  execu- 
tive departments,  express  or  implied  con- 
tracts, or  damages  not  sounding  In  tort. 
Concurrent  Jurisdiction  In  these  cases  was 
vested  In  the  Federal  district  courts  where 
the  amount  Involved  did  not  exceed  $1,000 
and  in  the  circuit  courts  where  the  amount 
exceeded  $1,000  but  did  not  exceed  $10,000. 
Suits  to  recover  "fees,  salary,  or  compensa- 
tion" were  expressly  excluded  from  this  class 
of  actionable  claims  by  act  of  June  27,  1898 
(30  Stat.  494).  The  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  circuit  courts  was  eliminated  by  act  of 
March  3,  1911  (36  Stat.  1093)  and  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  vested  In  the  district  courts  ex- 
tended to  Include  all  of  those  cases  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000. 

As  suits  for  reinstatement  by  Federal  em- 
ployees are  required  to  be  filed  In  the  district 
courts  (76  Stat.  744.  28  U.S.C.  1301).  the  ex- 
clusion of  compensation  actions  from  their 
Jurisdiction  required  litigants  to  bring  one 
suit  for  reinstatement  and  another  for  com- 
pensation in  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  1964 
the  exclusion  of  compensation  actions  was 
removed  from  title  28,  section  1346(a)  (2)  by 
Public  Law  88-519  (78  Stat.  699),  thus  en- 
abling claimants  to  combine  In  one  district 
court  action  a  suit  for  reinstatement  and 
compensation  where  the  amount  does  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  This  bill  would  raise  the  mone- 
tary limit  to  $50,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  raising  the  Jurisdic- 
tional limitation  to  $30,000  (as  proposed  by 
S.  1513),  over  99  percent  of  the  suits  to  re- 
cover "fees,  salary  or  compensation"  could  be 
Joined  In  reinstatement  actions  In  the  dis- 
trict courts,  and  thus  as  a  practical  matter, 
virtually  all  compensation  cases  could  be  so 
combined  by  raising  the  limitation  to  $50,000. 
as  is  proposed  by  this  bill  (S.  1587).  Like- 
wise, 89  of  the  330  contract  cases  presently 
pending  before  the  Court  of  Claims  involve 
less  than  $50,000  and  thus  could  be  brought 
in  the  district  courts  subsequent  to  the  en- 
actment of  tills  bill.  As  stated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  views  of  June  10,  1965 : 

"The  present  Jurisdictional  amount  of 
$10,000  was  enacted  In  1887  (24  Stat.  505). 
and  has  never  been  amended.  It  was  the  view 
then  that  the  larger,  more  complicated  con- 
tract cases  should  be  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  various  reasons — uniformity  of  de- 
cision, expertise,  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
missioner system,  problems  of  venue  and 
service  of  process,  etc.  •  *  •.  An  increase  In 
the  Jurisdictional  amount  would  seem  Indi- 
cated by  the  change  In  monetary  values  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years  standing  alone. 

"Since  1887.  however,  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  size  and  volume  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  which  appear  to  warrant  In- 
creasing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  coxu-ts 
as  contemplated  by  either  of  these  bills. 
Further,  last  year  Public  Law  88-519  (78 
Stat.  699  (Aug.  30.  1964).  was  enacted 
which  gave  the  district  courts  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  claims  for  compensa- 
tion by  Government  employees.  The  effect 
of  this  law  is  to  enable  a  Government  em- 
ployee to  Join  in  one  action  in  a  district 
covirt  both  a  suit  for  compensation  and  one 
for  reinstatement  to  his  Government  posi- 
tion. However,  because  of  the  existing 
$10,000  Jurisdictional  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Tucker  Act  claims  for  compyensation 
which  exceed  $10,000  must  be  filed  sepa- 
rately in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Enactment  of 
S.  1513  would  permit  over  99  percent  of  the 
compensation  actions  to  be  Joined  with  re- 


instatement actions  in  the  home  dlstrlcu  of 
the  employees  Involved. 

"If  S.  1587  is  enacted,  almost  all  of  the 
pay  cases  could  be  brought  in  the  district 
courts,  as  would  the  smaller  contract  cases. 
At  present  in  89  of  the  330  contract  cases 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  awards  cf 
$50,000  or  less  have  been  requested." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bill  S.  1587  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INCORPORATION    OF    THE    AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  602,  S.  1154. 

This  will  be  the  last  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1154)  to  incorporate  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1154 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   Hovue 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled, 

CORPORATION    CREATED 

Section  1.  The  persons  named  below  and 
their  successors  are  hereby  created  and  de- 
clared to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of 
"American  Academy  of  Actuaries"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "corporation")  aiid 
by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succession  and  the  powers  and  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  Act. 

John  C.  Angle.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Clarence  L.   Alford,   Nashville.   Tennes:ee. 

John  C.  Archibald,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Henry  E.  Blagden,  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  P.  Bowles,  Junior,  Atlanta. 
Georgia. 

Etorrance  C  Bronson.  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edward  D.  Brown,  Junior.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Harley  N.  Bruce,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

George  M.  Bryce.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

George  B.  Buck.  Junior,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Donald  G.  Clark,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Harold  E.  Curry.   Bloomlngton,  Illinois. 

Mary    M.    Cuslc,    Rock    Island.    Illinois 

Charles  Dubuar,  Albany.  New  York. 

John  K.  Dyer,  Junior,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Gilbert  W.  Pltzhugh.  New  York.  New  York. 

Frank  J.  Gadlent,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Walter  C.  Green,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Frank  L.  Griffin.  Junior.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

William  E  Groves.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Frank  Harwayne.  New  York,  New  York. 

William  J.  Hazam.  Wakefield.  Massa- 
chusettts. 

Victor  E  Henningsen,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Reinhard  A.  Hohaus,  Greens  Farms,  Con- 
necticut. 

Reuben  I.  Jacobson,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. 


Wllmer  A.  Jenkins,  New  York,  New  York. 
Walter  Klem,  New  York,  New  York. 
Meno  T.  Lake,  Los  Angeles.  California. 
Edwin  B.  Lancaster,  New  York,  New  York. 
William    Leslie,    Junior,    New    York,    New 

York. 
Joseph  Llnder,  New  York.  New  York. 
Laurence   H.   Longley-Cook,   PhUadelphla, 
Pennsylvania. 
Lauren  J.  Lutz.  S3rracuse.  New  York. 
Daniel  J.  McNamara,  New  York,  New  York. 
Norton  E.  Masterson,  Stevens  Point,  Wls- 
ronsln. 
Allen  L.  Maverson,  Lansing.  Michigan. 
Charles    Mehlman,    San    Francisco,    Cali- 
fornia. 
Carlton  H.  Menge,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
John  H.  Miller,  Springfield.  Massachusetts. 
Wendell  A.  Milliman,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Thomas  E.  Murrin,   San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Joseph    Musher,    Washington,    District    of 
Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Myers.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 
Carroll  E.  Nelson,  Saint  Louis.  Missouri. 
A.  C.  Olshen,  San  Francisco,  California. 
H.  Lewis  Rietz.  Houston,  Texas. 
Henry  F.  Rood.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Walter  L.  Rugland.  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
David  G.  Scott.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Charles  A.  Siegfried,  New  York.  New  York. 
H.  Raymond  Strong.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Oscar  Swenson,  Los  Angeles.  California. 
Harmon  R.  Taylor,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 
G.  Frank  Waites,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Andrew  C.  Webster.  New  York.  New  York. 
Bert  A.  Winter,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

COMPLETION  OF  ORGANIZ.^TION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
in  section  1  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to 
meet  to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
corporation  by  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  to  serve  untU  the  close  of  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  bylaws  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  and  by  doing  all  other  acts  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

OBJECTS     AND     PURPOSES     OP     CORPORATION 

Sec  3.  The  object  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

( 1 )  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  actuarial 
science,  which  had  Its  origin  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  human 
affairs  and  from  which  life  insurance, 
pension  plans,  casualty  insurance,  and  other 
analogous  institutions  derive  their  principles 
of  operation; 

(2)  to  encourage  the  consideration  of  all 
monetary  questions  involving,  separately  or 
in  combination,  the  mathematical  doctrine 
of  probabilities  and  the  principles  of 
interest; 

(3)  to  promote  education  in  actuarial  sci- 
ence and  the  interchange  of  Information 
among  actuaries  and  among  the  various  ac- 
tuarial organizations; 

(4)  to  establish,  promote,  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  conduct  and  competence 
within  the  actuarial  profession. 

In  furtherance  of  these  ends  the  corpora- 
tion may  promote  activities  to  recruit  and 
educate  those  who  desire  to  become  actuaries 
and  to  undertake  such  other  activities  as 
may  seem  desirable. 

POWERS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  fol- 
lov/lng  powers: 

(1)  To  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws, 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  In  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  to  operate,  for  the  management 
of  Its  property  and  the  regulation  of  Its 
affairs; 

(2)  To  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 

seal; 


(3)  To  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of 
the  corporation  may  require; 

(4)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend  In  any  coxirt  of  competent  Jiurlsdlc- 
tlon; 

(5)  To  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(6)  To  transfer,  lease,  or  convey  real  or 
personal  property; 

(7)  To  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise, 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  necessary  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration, subject  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  law  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (a)  governing  the  amount  or  kind  of  real 
and  personal  property  which  may  be  held  by, 
or  (b)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  real  and  personal  property  by 
a  corporation  operating  in  such  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(8)  To  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure 
the  same  by  mortgage  or  pledge,  subject  to 
applicable  Federal  or  State  Jaws  or  to  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(9)  To  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  corporation. 

PRINCIPAL  office;    TERRITORIAL  SCOPE  OF 

ACTnriTiEs;  resident  agent 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  established  at  such  place 
as  its  board  of  directors  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  corporation  may 
be  conducted  throughout  the  various  States, 
territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
limes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  such  designation 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(d)  Notice  to,  or  service  upon  such  agent, 
or  mailed  to  the  business  address  of  such 
agent  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  notice  of 
service  upon  the  corporation. 

membership;  voting  rights 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  determined  according  to  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  on  each  matter  submitted  to  a  vote  at 
all  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 


governing   body;    composition;    tenure 
Sec  7.  The  corporation  shall  be  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  not  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  thirty-five  members. 
The  method  of  election,  term  of  office,  and 
other   matters   pertaining   to   the   board   of 
directors  shall  be  provided  in  the  bylaws. 
officers;   powers  and  duties 
Sec.  8.  (a)   The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall   be   members   of   the   corporation   and 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  the  number  of 
vice   presidents   provided   in    the   bylaws,    a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  oaicers  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  have  such  powers  as  the  bylaws  and  the 
board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

USE  OF  income;  loans  to  officers,  directors, 
or  emplotees 
Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  member, 
officer  or  director,  or  be  distributable  to  any 
such  person  during  the  life  of  the  corporation 
or  upon  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  reason- 


able compensation  to  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  in  the  making  of  such  loan, 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

nonpolitical  nature  of  corporation 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  Its  members, 
officers,  and  directors,  as  such,  shall  not  con- 
tribute to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any 
political  party  or  candidate  lor  elective  pub- 
lic office. 

LIABILITY    FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT    OF    DIVIDENDS 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records;    INSPECTION 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  keep 
correct  and  complete  books  and  records  of 
account.  It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  Its  members. 
its  board  of  directors,  and  committees  hav- 
ing any  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. It  shall  also  keep  at  its  principal  office 
a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  its 
members  entitled  to  vote. 

(b)  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  open  for  inspection  by  any 
member  of  the  corporation  or  his  agent  or 
attorney  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  rea- 
sonable time. 

AUDIT   OF   FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS;    REPORT   TO 
THE    CONGRESS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  are  normaUy  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  m  use  by  the  corporation  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audit;  and  full  facilities  lor  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securi- 
ties held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons. 

(b)   A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal   year    for   which    the    audit    is   m.-.de. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  include  such  statements,  toge-.her 
with   the   independent  auditor's  opinion    of 
those  statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present 
fairly  the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities, 
surplus  or  deficit   with   an   analysis  of   the 
changes  'therein    during    the    year,   supple- 
mented in  reasonable  detail  by  a  statement 
of   the   corporation's   Income   and   expenses 
during  the  year.  Including  ( 1 )  the  results  of 
any  trading,  manufacturing,  publishing,  or 
other  commercial-type  endeavors  carried  on 
by  the  corporation,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all 
contracts  requiring   payments   in   excess   of 
$10,000  and  any  payments  of  compensation, 
salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  S.10.000 
per  annum.     The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document. 
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TJSK   OF    ASSETS    UPON    DISSOLUTION    OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  the  dis- 
charge or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding 
obligation  and  liabilities,  the  renxalnlng  as- 
sets of  th^  corporation  shall  be  used  by  the 
board  of  directors  for  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

EXCLUSIVE   RIGHT    TO    NAME   AND    SEALS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  "Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Actuaries"  and  such  seals 
as  the  corporation  may  lawfully  adopt. 

RESERVATION    OF    RIGHT     TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port ^No.  601),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
33  f ollov  s : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  confer  a  Federal  charter  on  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries. 

STATEMENT 

The  actuarial  profession  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  methods  and  frame- 
work leading  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
today's  economic  protection  against  the  haz- 
ards of  death,  disability,  retirement,  and* 
property  loss.  The  field  of  actuarial  science 
and  its  Influence  on  the  social  and  economic 
affairs  of  the  Nation  have  been  growing  rap- 
idly in  recent  years  with  the  great  expan- 
sion that  has  taken  place  in  all  phases  of  the 
Insurance  business. 

Over  the  years,  four  nationally  recognized 
actuarial  bodies  have  been  developed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  and  qualifications  of 
actuaries.  These  bodies  hold  meetings  at 
which  professional  papers  may  be  dl.scussed 
and  Ideas  exchanged.  In  each  of  these  bodies 
there  is  emphasis  generally  In  one  or  more 
of  the  branches  of  actuarial  science  but  not 
In  all  of  thpm,  and  each  has  set  up  certain 
membership  requirements — based  on  passing 
examinations  or  on  having  certain  experi- 
ence qualifications.  These  four  actuarial 
bodies — in  the  order  of  their  size — are  as 
follows:  The  Society  of  Actuaries,  whose  pri- 
mary fields  are  life  Insurance,  health  Insur- 
ance, and  pensions:  the  Casualty  Actuarial 
Society,  prim.nrily  comprising  casualty,  fire, 
and  health  Insurance:  the  Conference  of  Ac- 
tuaries In  Public  Practice,  whose  field  covers 
all  branches  of  Insurance,  welfare  benefits, 
and  pensions  from,  the  standpoint  of  consult- 
ing actuaries:  and  the  Fraternal  Actuarial 
Association,  whose  Interests  He  In  the  provi- 
sion of  insurance  through  fraternal  orders 
Many  actuaries  belong  to  more  than  one  of 
these  bodies. 

The  four  actuarial  bodies  attempt  to  re- 
cruit and  train  enough  qviallfied  actuaries 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  they 
require  their  members  to  meet  strict  stand- 
ards of  education,  training,  and  professional 
conduct.  It  now  appears  necessary  and  ad- 
visable to  alert  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
departments,  and  the  public  to  recognize 
only  qualified  actuaries  and  to  advocate 
means  for  the  legal  recognition  or  accredita- 
tion of  these  qualified  actuaries. 

Accordingly.  In  order  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  actuarial  science  through  edu- 
cation and  the  promotion  of  the  concepts 
thereof  In  the  minds  of  the  general  public: 
to  establish,  promote,  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  conduct  and  competence  within 
the  actuarial  profession;  and  to  encourage  in 
this  purpose  the  coordination  of  the  efforts 


of  the  existing  actuarial  bodies  and  of  other 
proven  competent  persons  not  now  members 
thereof,  it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  federally 
chartered  organization  termed  the  "Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Actuaries."  The  four  actu- 
arial bodies  have  endorsed  this  proposal  by 
resolution  of  their  governing  boards  and  by 
vote  of  their  members. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries  is  deserving 
of  Federal  recognition  by  receiving  a  Federal 
charter,  and  that  it  would  give  recognition 
and  encouragement  to  the  actuarial  profes- 
sion and  which  would  serve  the  public  Inter- 
est by  so  doing.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  S. 
1154,  without  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  regard 
to  this  bill,  I  wish  to  say  very  briefly  that 
there  are  some  problems  created  by  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  control  of  those 
who  may  enter  the  profession  of  actuary. 
One  of  these  problems  concerns  possible 
discrimination  in  membership  policies. 
A  second  question  concerns  the  possible 
monopoly  aspects  of  control  of  admission 
to  the  profession. 

Questions  concerning  States'  rights 
would  also  be  created  in  view  of  the  Fed- 
eral incorporation.  However,  we  feel — 
and  I  have  consulted  with  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on  this  subject — 
that  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  au- 
thority given  by  the  bill  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strictest  consideration 
and  attention  to  these  problems  and  our 
reliance  upon  the  assurances  that  the 
bill  will  be  administered  with  intelli- 
gence, judgment,  and  fairness. 

It  was  with  that  knowledge  that  I 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure.  I 
make  this  brief  statement  of  record  so 
that  those  who  continue  to  consider  this 
legislation  and,  if  enacted,  those  who 
will  administer  it,  will  realize  that  it  con- 
fers very  important  rights,  and  so  that 
they  may  be  aware  of  the  basis  upon 
which  I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  acting 
on  the  measure  today. 

This  authority,  after  all,  is  within  con- 
trol of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I 
express  the  exp>ectation  that  even  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  it  will  be 
administered  without  discrimination, 
wisely,  in  the  broad  public  interest,  and 
with  the  complete  freedom  to  deserving 
and  talented  people  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  having 
brought  up  the  bill  at  this  time. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  majority  leader  was  in  the  Chamber, 
there  were  two  quorum  calls  which 
seemed  not  to  have  produced  many  live 
bodies.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  some- 
where along  the  line,  perhaps  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  introductory  remurks, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  or 
having  it  counted  as  an  extra  appear- 
ance, we  could  bring  enough  Senators  to 
the  chamber  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  will  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  we  were 
presented  with  the  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
I  made  some  predictions  of  what  we  could 
expect  if  that  legislation  were  enacted. 
While  I  know  that  no  one  likes  to  hear 
the  phrase,  "I  told  you  so,"  and  normally 
I  would  not  indulge  in  such  a  practice, 
in  this  instance  it  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

I  contend  that  the  legislation  before  us 
simply  compounds  the  folly  of  last  year. 
It  would  increase  the  authorization  for 
programs  that  have  largely  been  dis- 
ci'edited  because  of  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling. The  news  media  have  been  replete 
with  accounts  of  the  unbelievable  waste 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  with  almost  imper- 
ceptible results.  The  political  wolves 
have  fought  over  this  fat  bone  of  tax- 
payers' money  with  almost  fanatical  fury. 

In  light  of  nearly  a  year's  experience 
with  the  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth."  it 
seems  appropriate  to  reread  the  few 
paragraphs  of  my  statement  made  last 
year  just  prior  to  Senate  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  At 
that  time  I  said: 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  has  been  said,  and 
I  am  sure  that  much,  much  more  will  be 
said  in  the  months  ahead  about  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty.  This  program  has 
been  heralded  in  a  fashion  that  would  make 
P.  T.  Barnum's  heart  leap  for  Joy,  were  he 
still  alive.  The  advance  publicity  men  and 
the  barkers  have  been  diligently  plying  their 
trade.  The  atmosphere  has  definitely  been 
"circus."  and  after  having  read  the  bill,  per- 
haps a  clrcvis  setting  is  appropriate  after  all. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  hastily  drafted. 
Ill-considered  legislation  the  world-renowned 
Ringllng  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus 
will  be  relegated  to  the  "Second  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth." 

Because  we  have  been  deluged  with  Madi- 
son Avenue  slogans  and  circus  hoopla,  I 
think  that  It  Is  Important  that  this  quixotic 
approach  to  the  poverty  problem  be  placed 
m  its  proper  perspective.  This  was  succinct- 
ly done  In  a  conversation  between  two  8- 
year-olds,  as  only  children  in  their  direct 
and  innocent  insight  can.  The  exchange,  as 
overheard  by  one  of  my  staff  members  went 
like  this: 

First  8-year-old :  "What's  a  poverty  war?" 

Second  8-year-old:  "Oh,  that's  a  battle  be- 
tween the  poor  people  and  the  politicians — 
but  the  politicians  always  win." 

"The  politicians  always  win."  These  four 
words  sum  up  the  underlying  alms  and  even- 
tual results  of  the  war  on  poverty  with  un- 
canny accuracy.  How  can  Senators  be  asked, 
in  good  conscience,  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  $1  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  In  the  first  year  and  undoubtedly  sev- 
eral times  that  amount  In  years  to  come  to 
secure  a  victory  for  politicians.  Campaign 
funds  should  be  procured  from  the  usual 
sources,  not  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Section  602 (m)  authorizes  the  "poverty 
czar"  to  "expend,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  act  (D 
for  printing  and  binding  •  *  *."  and  section 
602(1)  authorizes  him  to  "disseminate,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4154 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  data  and  In- 
formation. In  such  form  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate,  to  public  agencies,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  the  general  public;   •  •   *" 

With  such  broad  authority  to  print  and 
disseminate  data  and  information,  perhaps 


"Poverty  Czar"  is  a  misnomer;  "Propaganda 
Czar"  may  be  more  appropriate. 

And  this  propaganda  czar  has  turned 
his  best  talents  on  the  Congress.  I  have 
received,  as  I  am  sure  all  other  Members 
of  Congress  have,  a  magnificently  illus- 
trated 2-volume  congressional  presen- 
tation of  approximately  300  pages.  I 
would  hesitate  to  estimate  its  cost,  but 
I  am  sure  it  was  considerable. 

The  flood  of  propaganda  that  has 
flowed  out  of  the  Washington  headquar- 
ters of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— that  is  the  legal  name  for  the 
poverty  program — can  only  be  equaled 
by  the  Johnstown  flood. 

The  country  is  now  waterlogged  with 
data  and  information  of  every  kind,  in- 
cluding hour-and-a-half  television  ex- 
travaganzas. 

SALARIES 

If  the  purpose  of  this  poverty  program 
was  to  put  as  many  as  possible  on  the 
Government  payroll  at  the  highest  sal- 
aries possible,  then  I  would  have  to  say 
the  program  was  a  success.    Supergrade 
personnel  abound  in  OEO  the  likes  of 
which    this   country   has   never   before 
experienced.    The  Minority  Views  point 
out  that  there  is  1  supergrade  position 
for  every  18  employees.     Compare  this 
with  the  Defense  Department  which  has 
only  1  supergrade  for  every  1,000  em- 
ployees.   Supergrade  salaries  range  from 
$19,000  to  $24,500,  and  of  course  offer 
considerable   economic  opportunity  for 
the  bureaucrat.    Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  signal  lack  of  accomplishment  in 
that  there  are  plenty  of  chiefs  issuing 
orders  but  there  are  very  few  Indians 
to  carry  them  out.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  Senate  Re- 
publican memo  dated  April  1,  1965,  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Senate  Republican  Memo  No.  11, 

Apr.  1.  1965) 

For   Those   Earning    $3,000   Yearly:    High- 

Priced  Help  Is  on  Its  Way 

The  Johnson  administration's  poverty 
headquarters  In  Washington.  DC.  (Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity),  gradually  is  getting 
itself  organized  as  follows: 

(Per  year) 

Director $30-  000 

Deputy  Director 28,000 

First    Assistant    Director 27,000 

Second    Assistant   Director 27,000 

Third  Assistant  Director 27.000 

An    assistant 24,500 

An    assistant 24.500 

An    assistant 24.500 

assistant 24.  500 

assistant 24.  500 

assistant 24,  500 

assistant 24,  500 

asslsUnt 24,  500 

assistant 24.  500 

assistant 21.445 

assistant 21,445 

assistant 21.445 

assistant 21,445 

assistant 21,445 

assistant 21.445 

assistant 21,  445 

assistant 21,445 

assistant 21,445 

assistant 21,445 

assistant 21.445 

Another  kind  of  assistant 18,935 
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(Per  year) 

Another  kind  of  assistant $18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18.935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant: 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18.935 

assistant 18,935 

assistant 18,935 

The  first  five  jobs  listed  are  noncareer 
executive  pay  act  positions,  the  other  40  are 
under  civil  service  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  (Note: 
the  national  poverty  headquarters  office 
plans  a  staff  of  1,150,  as  a  starter.) 

STATE   poverty   CHIEF   BRINGS   SERIOUS  CHARGES 
AGAINST    PROGRAM 

Continuing  complaints  from  around  the 
Nation  about  the  Great  Society's  poverty 
program  reached  another  stage  March  29, 
when  the  State  coordinator  of  the  program 
in  Kentucky  appeared  to  be  almost  ready  to 
give  up  because  of  the  frustration  and  mess. 
The  Courier-Journal.  Louisville.  Ky.,  reported 
under  a  headline  reading  "Antipoverty  Plans 
Held  Bungled": 

Kentucky  poverty  chief  James  L.  Peel  de- 
clared, "The  President  at  this  time  appar- 
ently has  no  knowledge  of  the  situation. " 
Mr,  Peel  said  Congress  would  have  to  look 
Into  the  mess.  The  Kentucky  coordinator 
said  officials  In  the  national  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  "want  to  cut  out  the  States" 
from  having  any  say  about  the  program. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the 
National  Council  on  Community  Develop- 
ment, Mr.  Peel  said  he  met  with  other  State 
coordinators  and  learned  they  all  shared  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  program's  progress. 
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"The  basic  difficulty,"  he  said,  "is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  Washington  are 
good  theoreticians,  but  have  difficulty  In 
making  practical  applications  of  their  the- 
ories." 

He  cited  this  example  of  the  Washington. 
D.C..  operations:  The  first  he,  or  his  State, 
knew  of  several  antipoverty  developments 
for  Kentucky  was  from  Washington,  D.C., 
news  releases.  Mr.  Peel  said  he  had  reason 
to  believe  the  Washington  poverty  headquar- 
ters had  withheld  the  announcements  of 
some  projects — even  after  their  approval — 
"for  greater  news  impact." 

"The  worst  mess  is  the  community  action 
program."  He  said,  for  example,  he  had 
asked  Ralph  Caprio,  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  aid.  about  the  progress  of  ap- 
plications for  projects  under  this  program. 
"Caprio  told  me  they  have  made  this  clas- 
sified information  and  aren't  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  us  at  all." 

In  another  phase  of  the  program,  the 
Head  Start  project  to  provide  special  educa- 
tional aid  to  areas  with  a  high  percentage 
of  low-income  families,  Mr.  Peel  said  his  offer 
to  expedite   applications  was   turned  down. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
memorandum  shows  a  range  of  salaries 
in  the  supergrades  running  from  $30,000 
for  the  Director  to  all  kinds  of  positions 
that  are  described  as  "another  kind  of 
assistant."  The  lowest  salary  is  $18,935. 
But  these  figures  deal  only  with  the 
Washington  office ;  what  about  the  com- 
munity action  program?  These  bureau- 
crats have  done  well  also.  In  keeping 
••with  Mr.  Shriver's  request  that  these 
facts  be  brought  before  the  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  tabulation 
gratuitously  furnished  to  me  by  the 
OEO — that  is  the  poverty  office  down- 
town— showing  certain  salaries  as  of 
April  1965,  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  Community  Action  Program 

Comparison  of  annual  salary  of  staff  director  of  Community  Actimi  Agency  with  annual 
salary  of  city  officials,  Commumty  Chest:  April  1960 


City 


Cliica°o,  111 - 

Los  Aiipelcs.  Calif. 

Detroit.  Mich.. 

Baltimore.  Md - 

rievclaiui,  Ohio 

Wa.shineton,  D.C 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Milwrtukcp,  Wis 

Hoslon.  Ma5« 

PittsbiiTKli.  Pa 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Atlanta,  Oa -- 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

I.ouisville,  Ky - 

Oakl.ind,  Calif 

Hocliester,  N.Y 

Miami.  Fla 

Akron,  Ohio 

Tampa.  Fla 

Dayton.  Ohio - 

Syracuse,  N.Y - 

Providence,  K.I 

Sacramento,  Calif 

Coriius  Christi,  Tex 

Hartford.  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Trenton.  N..7 

Lansinp.  .Mich.. 

Scranton,  Pa 

Herkeley.  Calif 

Stanford.  Conn.. 

New  Rochclle.  N.Y 


Commu- 
nity action 
director 


Average  salaries. 


$22.  .WO 
25,000 
18,093 
22.500 
20.000 
25.000 
24.  0(K) 
13,  (KX) 
23.  0(K) 
18,0(JO 
1. 1.000 
20.000 
12.480 
10,800 
16.000 
16.000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,600 
13.500 
17,000 
13,500 
16.. 100 
9.000 
15.000 
25,000 
12,500 
12,029 
8.400 
13,000 
1.1,000 
14,000 


Mayor  or 

city 
manaper 


Superin- 
tendent 
of  schools 


16. 325 


$35,000 
28. 692 
25,000 
25. 000 
2;'.  (KX) 
26.000 
11.  000 
2.1.  827 
20.000 
20,000 
30,000 
20,000 
16,000 
12.000 
28,  50:1 
26.  .100 
35.000 
16.000 
'.'2. 500 
28,000 
20,000 
20.000 
28.200 
19.000 
20.000 
18.000 
15,000 
16,  ,100 
10,000 
24.000 
17.000 
23,000 


22.522 


$48,000 
42,500 
33.000 
35.000 
25.000 
26.000 
25.000 
31,000 
26,000 
30.000 
25.000 
27.500 
30.000 
20,000 
27.500 
26,000 
35,000 
29.000 
18.  ,100 
22. -253 
25,000 
22. 674 
24, 396 
19.000 
22. 500 
25.000 
20.500 
21.000 
15.  (KX) 
28.080 
21.250 
32,000 


Director  of 
public 
works 


$26,500 
26. 424 
•23. 982 
22.500 
IS.  .194 
25,  50(1 
22. 922 
23. 870 
16.000 
14.909 
19,949 
16. 224 
24.  780 
13. 520 


Director  of 
public 
welfare 


26,833 


21,205 
16.667 
13,860 
14,600 
17.108 
14,325 
12,973 

i4'592 
15,503 
12.500 
12.000 
14.500 
7.500 
18.144 
10,500 
18,280 


$12,900 

"is."  799 
19.000 


23.  695 
16.  2R9 
Ifi,  803 
14.430 
12.675 


14.100 
16,000 


21,066 
11,592 


Urban 
renewal/ 

public 
housing 


$30,000 
25. 704 
21. 631 
22,500 


23. 695 
25.000 
23. 870 
30.000 
21.000 
18. 171 
17.000 
16.500 

17,328 
21,205 


Conunu- 

nity  Chest 

Red 

Feather 


$31. 000 

""28.006 
19.500 
22.000 


2.1,000 
■25.000 


2i.000 
"25.066 


17,661 


11,500 
"13' 466' 


10.500 

11,664 
14.460 


10.650 


14,000 
'i4"326 


17.500 
12,000 
11.000 
15,600 


16.000 
16,380 


14,974 


19,664 


24,500 


22.000 


20.000 
16.600 


12.600 


16,000 
6,000 


21.200 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  interesting  figures  in  tliis  particu- 
lar memorandum  furnistied  to  me  by  the 
Office  of  OEO.  For  example,  the  salaries 
of  community  action  directors  run  from 
a  high  of  $25,000  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  $22,500  in 
Baltimore,  on  down  to  $8,400  for  Scran- 
ton.  Pa.  I  do  not  know  what  that  poor 
fellow  in  Scranton  is  doing  with  a  salary 
of  $8,400  amidst  all  the  high-flying  poli- 
ticians and  bureaucrats,  but  somehow 
or  other  he  got  in  there,  and  that  is  his 
salary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  most 
instances  the  higher  salaries  are  com- 
parable with  or  in  excess  of  those  re- 
ceived by  the  mayors  of  the  large  cities 
listed. 

Then  there  is  the  comparison  with  the 
superintendents  of  schools,  directors  of 
public  works,  the  director  of  public  wel- 
fare, urban  renewal,  public  housing. 
Community  Chest  and  the  Red  Feather. 
All  these  figures.  I  am  sure,  will  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  the  Senate  to  show 
that  the  bureaucrats  with  the  commu- 
nity action  ofBcials  are  doing  a  very  fine 
job  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  the 
supergrades. 

BOY    AND   HIS   MOTORCYCLE 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  the 
bureaucrats  have  won  their  own  personal 
war  on  poverty,  but  what  about  the 
poor?  One  youngster  in  Paw  Paw.  Mich., 
emerged  victorious  from  his  first  skir- 
mish in  the  war  on  poverty,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  story  of  May  1,  1965: 

The  war  on  poverty  In  this  Uttle  south- 
western Michigan  community  has  ended  in 
defeat.  The  only  participant  In  a  work- 
study  program  for  high  school  dropouts 
dropped  out. 

The  16-year-old  boy  enrolled  for  a  class  In 
woodworking.  He  also  had  a  Job  as  an  as- 
sistant Janitor  In  the  high  school.  Six  weeks 
and  $120  later,  he  quit  the  program. 

■  I've  got  enough  money  now  to  make  a 
downpayment  on  a  motorcycle."  he  ex- 
plained. 

The  story  describes  it  as  a  "defeat," 
but  it  is  only  a  defeat  for  the  bureau- 
crats. From  the  boy's  point  of  view  it 
was  a  victory.  He  had  set  out  to  attain 
a  certain  goal — in  this  case,  the  down- 
payment  on  a  motorcycle — and  he 
achieved  his  goal.  It  was  a  defeat  to  the 
bureaucrats  because  the  boy  was  not 
motivated  toward  the  goal  the  bureau- 
crats had  set  for  him. 

While  some  may  say  that  this  humor- 
ous little  story  is  only  an  isolated  case, 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  war  on  pov- 
erty flops  on  a  grand  scale  adequately 
refute  such  an  assertion.  I  shall  insert 
some  of  these  news  stories  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

MOTIVATION 

In  my  opinion,  the  story  of  the  boy  and 
motorcycle  points  up  a  very  basic 
deficiency  in  the  OEO:  It  has  not  prop- 
erly assessed  the  element  of  motivation. 
Neither  high  sounding  slogans  nor 
abundant  taxpayers"  dollars  can  lift  the 
slum-dweller  out  of  the  slum.  Only  he 
can  do  it.  He  must  be  motivated  to 
move  out  of  the  slum.  Two  elements 
must  be  present:  opportunity  and 
motivation.  Opportunity  without  moti- 
vation will  result  in  failure  just  as  will 


motivation  without  opportunity.  The 
war  on  poverty  has  been  launched  with- 
out any  consideration  being  given  to 
motivation,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  motivation  is  pre-existent  in  all  the 
poverty-stricken.  So  long  as  this  falla- 
cious assumption  prevails  in  the  OEO  it 
will  continue  to  meet  with  failure,  and 
stack  up  its  failures  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Even  the  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  points  out  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  other  vital  in- 
gredient— motivation.  However,  I  shall 
not  offer  an  amendment  to  change  its 
title  to  "The  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Motivation  Act." 

As  Senators  know,  motivation  entails 
a  complex  system  of  rewards  and  goals. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  have  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  two  individuals  of 
comparable  ability  where  one  was  highly 
motivated  and  the  other  was  not.  The 
highly  motivated  person  would  excel  as 
compared  to  the  less  motivated  person. 
In  some  instances,  exceptionally  moti- 
vated persons  have  overcome  the  great- 
est handicaps — the  handicap  of  social 
position,  of  economic  position,  of  physi- 
cal disability — and  have  risen  to  the 
greatest  heights  from  the  humblest  of 
beginnings,  even  the  most  degrading 
slums. 

In  a  ven,'  few  individuals,  a  high  de- 
gree of  motivation  seems  to  be  innate; 
whereas,  in  others  their  level  of  motiva- 
tion is  almost  indiscernible.  I  believe 
that  every  living  human  being  has  some 
degree  of  motivation.  The  core  of  the 
problem  is  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  moti- 
vation into  a  fire  of  high  or  at  least  mod- 
erate motivation.  Once  this  is  done,  the 
question  of  directing  this  fire  into  a  so- 
cially acceptable  path  must  be  wrestled 
with.  To  date,  the  OEO  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  piling  up  firewood  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country.  They  seem 
to  hope  that  these  fires  will  be  kindled 
by  spontaneous  combustion.  Apparent- 
ly, it  has  not  occurred  to  any  of  the 
bureaucrats  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
match. 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
poverty  program  should  be  towards  the 
development  and  encouragement  of 
proper  motivations.  I  believe  that  mo- 
tivation can  be  developed  in  everyone 
to  some  degree — some  more  than  others, 
to  be  sure.  But,  if  a  basic  drive  to 
achieve  can  be  instilled  in  every  Ameri- 
can now  lacking  it,  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
sram  will  pretty  well  take  care  of  itself, 
because  the  participants  will  make  it 
work.  However,  the  rewards  for  achiev- 
ing something  must  be  measurably 
greater  than  the  rewards  for  doing  noth- 
ing if  we  expect  any  motivation  to  devel- 
op. In  too  many  instances,  the  rewards 
are  about  equal  whether  one  succeeds  or 
fails.  The  success  of  the  program 
should  be  mea.sured  by  the  achievements 
of  its  participants,  not  by  the  number  of 
participants  nor  by  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. This  would  be  a  shallow  pro- 
gram, indeed,  if  it  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  statistics  and  not  with 
individuals. 

Most  of  the  programs  in  the  war  on 
poverty  are  untried  theories.  Hence,  pi- 
lot programs  should  be  established  to  test 
those   theories.     These   pilot   programs 


should  employ  varying  techniques  and 
different  classes  of  subjects.  Informa- 
tion from  such  pilot  programs  should  be 
amassed  and  carefully  evaluated  to  de- 
termine which  techniques  and  what 
methods  produced  the  desired  results  in 
the  most  economical  manner.  If  there 
is  one  thing  this  last  year  of  experience 
has  taught  us.  it  is  that  we  do  not  know 
now  how  to  attack  and  defeat  poverty. 
But  this  bill,  as  presently  written,  defies 
commonsense,  for  it  would  increase  au- 
thorizations for  the  institution  of  full- 
blown programs  which  should  only  be  in 
the  pilot  program  stage. 

EXPERIMENT 

As  presented  to  us  last  year,  the  war 
on  poverty  was  obviously  an  experiment, 
a  mighty  expensive  experiment,  but  nev- 
ertheless an  experiment.  Why  do  we  not 
let  it  perform  the  function  of  an  experi- 
ment? Methodology  is  sorely  lacking 
and  must  be  developed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  an  experiment  is  to  try  untried 
theories  and  to  adjust  or  discard  erro- 
neous theories.  This  bill  proposes  to 
pump  more  taxpayers'  money  into  pro- 
posals that  should  either  be  drastically 
modified  or  totally  discarded.  The  whole 
approach  of  the  program  needs  a  basic 
evaluation — I  did  not  say  "reevaluation" 
because  it  was  thrown  together  with  such 
haste  and  rushed  through  Congress  so 
quickly  last  year  that  it  never  achieved 
an  initial  evaluation. 

JOINT   COMMITTEE 

My  amendment  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  make  such  an  evaluation, 
based  upon  its  own  investigations.  It 
establishes  a  joint  committee,  consisting 
of  three  majority  members  and  three 
minoi-ity  members  from  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
believed  that  such  a  bipartisan  approach 
will  result  in  an  objective  evaluation  of 
a  program  that  will  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers $2  billion.  The  authorizations  of 
last  year  will  be  continued  at  that  level 
for  another  year,  and  the  amendment  so 
provides. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
January  31.  1966,  thereby  affording  Con- 
gress time  to  review  the  report  and  in- 
corporate suggested  improvements  into 
legislation  before  the  authorizations  are 
renewed  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  subse- 
quent thereto. 

While  it  is  laudable  that  the  advisory 
council  has  been  set  apart  as  a  separate 
body  with  more  independence,  neverthe- 
less, if  Congress  is  to  maintain  its  status 
as  a  coequal,  independent  branch  of  the 
Government,  it  needs  to  develop  its  own 
information  in  keeping;  the  legislative 
process,  and  not  rely  solely  upon  the  view 
through  the  "rose-colored  glasses"  of  the 
OEO  and  the  advisory  council,  all  of 
whose  members  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
Congress  wishes  to  function  simply  as 
an  echo-chamber  for  executive  depart- 
ment proposals,  it  need  only  defeat  my 
amendment,  and  dutifully  affix  its  rub- 
ber stamp  on  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  as  watchdog  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 


of  the  so-called  poverty  program  and  at- 
tempt to  get  it  on  a  workable  and  fiscally 
sound  basis.  In  addition.  Congress  has 
an  obligation  not  to  dash  the  hopes  of 
the  poor  by  permitting  the  present  de- 
bacle to  continue  unchecked  and  un- 
corrected, serving  only  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  "poverty  generals"  and  ig- 
noiing  the  real  needs  of  the  poor.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

t!ie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALIXJTT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  literally  sheaves 
of  newspaper  clippings  and  communica- 
tions which  I  could  bring  to  the  floor,  but 
I  have  selected  a  few  and  I  wish  to  use 
them  before  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado. 

This  letter  is  from  the  editor  of  the 
Denver  Blade,  Joe  Brown.  The  Denver 
Blade  is  the  largest  Negro  newspaper  in 
Denver.  On  its  masthead  it  is  stated: 
•  Serving  60,000  Negroes." 

I  know  Mr.  Brown  personally,  and  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  his  abilities.     I 
wish  to  read  this  letter.    Everyone  ought 
to  be  interested  in  this,  because  the  letter 
is  from  a  man  whose  race  is  supposed 
to  be  helped  by  the  poverty  program. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  my  colleague 
fiom  Colorado  and  to  me.    He  writes: 
The  Denver  Blade, 
Denver.  Colo.,  August  12, 1965. 
To:   President   L.   B.   Johnson.   Hon.   Adam 
Clayton     Powell.     Councilman     Elvin 
Caldwell.  Mayor  Tom  Currican,  Attor- 
ney   Isaac    Moore,    Honorables    Palmer 
Burgh.     Eugene    Foley,     Dan    Groves, 
John  A.  Love,  Hon.  Byron  Rogers,  Hon. 
Gordon   Allott,   Hon.  Peter   H.  Domi- 
NicK,  Senator  George  Brown. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  rescue  us  from  "Denver 
war  on  poverty."     We,  the  Greater  East  Den- 
ver merchants,  submitted  a  proposal  for  a 
small    business    development    center   over    2 
months   ago.     We  met  on  several  occasions 
with  Mr.  Charles  Bishop,  who  helped  us  re- 
write the  proposal.    We  have  sat  down  with 
Mr.  Clifford  Rucker,  of  SBA.  on  two  or  more 
occasions.     We  are  now  told  that  both  the 
board  chairman.  Dr.  Galvin,  and  the  Den- 
ver director  of  the  program  are  either  asked 
to  resign  or  are  going  to  be  fired  but  won't 
quit,  or  that  no  one  knows  what  to  do. 

We  can't  find  either  of  them  regardless  of 
what  time  of  day  we  call.  The  ofSce  under 
Mr.  Allen  Is  a  maze  of  confused  office  help, 
all  of  which  sounds  like  anything  but  ef- 
ficiency. 

Someone,  somewhere,  please  let  us  exer- 
cise some  type  of  legal  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. My  people  represent  the  most  de- 
pressed business  area  of  the  city.  We  are  now 
"told  that  the  Denver  war  on  poverty  Is  hold- 
ing our  proposal,  perplexed. 

If  you  ask  me,  we  shocked   the  city  by 
taking  the  initiative.    Can  we  have  relief? 
Help.    Help.    Give  us  a  way  out. 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  Brown, 
Publisher. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  pertinent  material  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Denver  Blade,  Aug.  12-18,  1965] 
Help — Woes  of  Poverty 
In  the  last  couple  of  months  we  have  heard 
cries  of  "Hang  the  Mayor"  coming  from  the 
Denver  Democratic  camp.  We  have  read 
criticism  of  the  poverty  program,  we  have 
even  read  a  dynamic  absurd  account  of  the 
program's  progress  in  a  local  newspaper,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  surely  there  must  be 
something  wrong  when  everytiody  is  in  a 
state  of  crossfire  and  different  opinions  about 
the  program. 

We  have  tended  to  criticize  not  only  the 
program,  but  we  go  further,  we  don't  even 
like   the   way    the   program    is   progressing. 
Never  before  have  so  few  faked  out  so  many 
and    gotten    away    scot   free.      The    citizens 
of  Greater  East  Denver  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the    business   Initiative   submitted    a   SBDC 
prop>osal,  a  plan  for  the  erection  and  func- 
tioning   of   a   superbusiness,    that   in   time 
would  make  all  East  Denver  businesses  suc- 
cessful.     Not  only   has   the   program   never 
reached  Washington,  the  beet  comment  on 
the  subject  has  the  proposal  downtown  in 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  director's  desk, 
2  months  after  the  law  said  that  the  pro- 
gram had   to  be  In  Washington.     We  have 
cried  for  this  program,  we  have  written  over 
20  letters  to  Washington  to  everybody  who 
has  even  a  tinge  of  responsibility  about  their 
public  life,  yet  nothing  has  happened;   the 
mayor   can't  even   fire   the   director.     There 
is  a  limit  to  this  phoney  pork  barrel  and  we 
think  that  the  mayor  is  going  entirely  too  far 
in  allowing  the  "ole  crowd"  to  gain  control  of 
the  destiny  of  his  political  career  again. 

We  say  "oust  Allen"  as  director,  clean  that 
Denver  war  on  poverty  ofQce  out  and  do  It 
now.  And  if  someone  else  is  really  the  mayor 
just  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  make  tlie 
same  recommendations  to  him.  Can't  we  get 
the  plain  and  simple  message  through  the 
heads  of  these  Democratic  poverty  chiefs 
downtown,  that  there  is  a  new  order  in  our 
community  and  we  will  decide  what  Is  to 
happen  to  our  progress. 

Any  attempt  to  steal  our  plans  and  Install 
a  stupid  politician  in  the  small  business  de- 
velopment center  will  be  met  with  a  protest 
and  we  mean  a  protest  led  by  this  institution. 
We  think  the  mayor  should  oust  the  whole 
crowd  and  put  ther-war  on  poverty  in  the 
hands  of  people  for  whom  it  was  Intended. 
Hell,  the  East  Denver  community  can't  even 
take  the  initiative.  There  are  no  other 
SBDC  proposals  In  the  Westem  region,  what 
are  we  waiting  for,  war  on  poverty,  someone 
else  to  develop  one? 


[From  the  Denver  Blade,  Aug.  5,  1965] 

Chance  Still  Needed  in   Poverty  War 

Mayor  Thomas  G.  Currlgan  has  handled 
the  problems  of  Denver's  war  on  poverty  with 
all  the  adroitness  of  a  man  with  seven 
thumbs. 

Instead  of  finding  a  friendly,  lace-savlng 
way  to  replace  the  war  on  povery  executive 
director,  the  mayor  acted  brusquely,  offended 
the  director's  friends  and  became  involved 
In  a  test  of  strength  on  the  poverty  board. 

He  further  committed  the  gravest  of  all 
political  sins  In  engaging  In  battle  without 
first  counting  his  votes  and  counting  them 
accurately. 

When  the  showdown  came  at  the  poverty 
board  meeting  Tuesday  night,  the  mayor 
was  not  even  on  hand  to  marshal  his  forces, 
and  the  votes  the  mayor  faUed  to  count  were 
cast  against  him. 

A  majority  of  the  poverty  board  sided  with 
the  director  Instead  of  the  mayor  and  re- 
fused to  remove  the  director  from  office. 

While  we  believe  the  mayor  was  right — as 
we  have  said  before— In  seeking  new  blood 


for  the  poverty  organization,  this  was  hardly 
the  way  to  go  about  It. 

In  any  case,  the  poverty  board  has  taken 
Its  stand,  and  the  future  of  the  poverty  war 
In  Denver  has,  in  effect,  been  taken  out  of  the 
mayor's  hands  and  assigned  to  a  seven-man 
committee. 

That  committee  now  has  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility, and  it  Is  under  heavy  pressure  to 
move  with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  The 
poverty  program  In  Denver  Is  badly  stalled, 
and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  get  it 
moving  again. 

The  staff,  through  a  resignation  and  a  fir- 
ing, has  been  reduced  to  two  persons.  The 
director's  relations  with  the  mayor's  office, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  poverty  board  and 
with  Washington  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  staff  was  undoubtedly  too  small,  to 
begin  with,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  and  to  the  size  of  poverty  staffs 
in  other  cities.  The  director's  salary  was  not 
set  high  enough  In  Denver  to  attract  the 
kind  of  professional  competence  the  poverty 
program  here  needs. 

One  course  the  seven-man  committee 
might  wish  to  consider  would  be  to  bring 
in  a  professional  person  at  a  higher  level  to 
work  with  the  present  director  In  setting 
the  program  on  Its  feet  again.  This  person 
would  run  the  program  and  provide  the  nec- 
essary liaison  with  the  mayor's  office,  with 
the  board  and  with  Washington. 

The  present  director  could  put  his  consid- 
erable experience  and  talents  to  use  In  work- 
ing more  directly  with  the  poor,  Instead  of 
remaining  bogged  down  In  the  administrative 
morass  at  the  office.  We  do  not  believe  he 
would  object  to  such  an  arrangement. 

If  the  seven-man  committee  does  not  pre- 
fer this  course.  It  must  find  some  other  that 
will  lead  the  poverty  organization  in  a  new 
direction.  Whatever  the  cost  and  effort, 
things  simply  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  they  are.  

[Prom  the  Rockv  Mountain  News,  Aug. 
7,  1965] 

Factions  Stall  Denver  War  on  Poverty 
(By  Dam  Thomasson) 

Washington,  August  6.— Important  seg- 
ments of  Colorado's  antlpoverty  program 
are  being  stalled  by  warring  factions.  Inter- 
nal dissension,  and  bureaucratic  Juggling. 

This  was  revealed  Friday  by  an  investiga-' 
tlon  of  why  some  of  the  State's  poverty  war 
plans  still  haven't  been  approved. 

While  at  least  one  congressman  was  get- 
ting more  frustrated  by  the  moment.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  officials 
were  admitting  they  are  still  In  the  process 
of  reexamining  segments  of  the  Denver  and 
Arapahoe  County  proposals. 

PLAN  DROPPED 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  said  It 
has  dropped  plans  to  consider  the  mountain- 
ous area  near  Buena  Vista  for  a  Job  Corps 
center  because  of  objections  from  local  citi- 
zens. ,_,  ..  ^ 
The  service  said  It  quit  considering  the 
area  when  petitions  were  circulated  oppos- 
ing the  plan.                                                 , 

U.S.  Representative  Wayne  Aspinalls  of- 
fice said  it  had  received  several  complaints 
about  the  possibility  of  establishing  the 
State's  third  job  camp  about  4  miles  west 
of  Buena  Vista.  One  center  is  operating  low 
near  CoUbran  and  another  is  planned  for 
the  Pagosa  Springs  area. 

Denver  officials  have  been  pressing  for 
months  for  establishment  of  an  antlpoverty 
corps  medical  center  at  Denver  General  Hos- 
pital but  have  gotten  nowhere. 

An  OEO  spokesman  said  Friday  that  the 
$950  000  proposal  was  first  rejected  because 
It  wasn't  "quite  up  to  snuff."  He  said  he 
doesn't  know  exactly  what  was  wrong.  '  It 
Just  wasn't  a  strong  component,"  he  said. 
"Chances  aren't  dead,"  he  added. 
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$4  50,000   GRANT 

Also  awaiting  approval  by  OEO  is  a  $450.- 
000  grant  for  an  antlpoverty  program  to  be 
guided  by  the  Etenver  scliool  district.  There 
was  some  indication,  however,  this  might 
be  authorized  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Part  of  the  problem  apparently  stems  from 
complaints  about  the  operation  of  the  city's 
War  on  Poverty  Inc.  There  have  been  charges 
that  the  agency's  officials  have  been  dragging 
their  feet. 

A  Washington  official  said  dissension  could 
affect  the  bureau's  decisions. 

Congressman  Byron  Rogers,  of  Denver, 
said  Friday  he  has  "gotten  nothing"  for  his 
efforts  to  get  OEO  officials  to  approve  the 
proposals  which  are  part  of  the  city's  com- 
munity action  program. 

He  said  he  has  been  calling  the  bureau 
since  last  Janu.iry  and  has  received  nothing 
but  promises  to  get  things  straightened  out. 

The  Arapahoe  County  community  action 
program  still  is  being  held  up  by  opposing 
political  factions,  the  OEO  spokesman  said. 

SEPARATE  REQUEST 

Arapahoe  County  commissioners,  all  Re- 
publicans, originally  filed  applications  for  the 
program,  but  another  group,  headed  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Martin  Miller,  a  Democrat, 
filed  a  separate  request  to  control  the  anti- 
poverty  operation. 

Although  Miller  dropped  out,  his  group's 
application  was  left  In.  It  would  set  up  an 
Arapahoe- Adams-Elbert   County   program. 

"Until  there's  a  wedding  of  these  two  com- 
peting groups,  there  Isn't  much  that  can  be 
done,"  the  OEO  spokesman  said. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  April  28,  1965) 
Antipoverty  Dilemma 

Spreading  criticism  of  local  antipoverty 
projects,  whatever  the  critics'  motives,  is  il- 
luminating some  basic  problems  In  the  Fed- 
eral approach. 

One  of  the  poverty  war's  dilemmas,  for 
example,  arises  from  the  question  of  local 
control.  Many  Government  programs  have 
fioundered  from  overlooking  the  need  for 
local  participation  and  advice.  Partly  to 
avoid  this  mistake,  the  poverty  program 
adopted  great  decentralization  and  permis- 
siveness. Sargent  Shrlver.  the  program's 
boss,  describes  It  as  "like  going  back  to  the 
old  New  England  town  meeting  concept  of 
getting  things  done." 

Unfortunately,  the  description  is  a  cruel 
exaggeration.  Homegrow^n  solutions,  fash- 
ioned by  people  directly  experienced  and  per- 
sonally Interested,  are  certainly  the  kind 
most  likely  to  work.  There  Is  no  guarantee, 
though,  that  a  carte  blanche  supply  of  Fed- 
eral funds  win  foster  such  local  solutions  to 
problems  mere  money  won't  answer.  Real 
local  effort,  moreover,  is  especially  unlikely 
If  the  program  is  administered  so  loosely  It 
can  be  bent  away  from  Its  original  purposes. 

That  seems  precisely  what's  happening  to 
local  antipoverty  projects  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Cleveland.  It's  unfortunate  that 
the  bearer  of  this  message  happens  to  be 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of 
New  York,  for  his  reputation  and  apparent 
motives  distract  many  people  from  what  he's 
saying.  His  argument  is  Inescapably  on  the 
side  of  the  angels  on  one  point:  Any  anti- 
poverty  project  should  Involve  the  poor 
themselves  in  planning  and  participation  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

Maximum  participation  helps  teach  the 
Impoverished  the  simple  lesson  that  trying 
pays.  This  motivational  exercise  Is  so  im- 
portant that  even  badly  directed  self-help 
will  probably  do  more  ultimate  good  than  the 
largest  expansion  of  the  usual  municipal 
gratuities. 

As  a  practical  matter,  citywide  planning 
and  coordination  cannot  be  done  by  many  of 
the  typical  poor  themselves,  as  Mr.  Powell 
seems  to  suggest.  However,  even  at  this 
level  there  Is  every  reason  for  maximum  use 


of  the  talents  slum  communities  do  offer: 
leaders  of  religious  or  social  groups  and  par- 
ticularly of  any  indigenous  private  organi- 
zations which  are  experienced  at  encoiu^aglng 
self-help.  Not  all  of  these  are  by  any  means 
perfect,  but  at  least  they  can  be  direct  chan- 
nels to  the  poor. 

This  representation  is  being  excluded  or 
kept  under  a  tight  political  thumb  in  sev- 
eral cities.  In  New  York.  Mayor  Wagner  is 
proposing  a  board  dominated  at  first  entirely, 
then  two  to  one,  by  political  officials.  In 
Chicago,  Mayor  Daley  is  saying  the  Negro 
aldermen,  not  private  leaders,  are  the  best 
spokesmen  for  the  poor. 

The  purpose  of  such  thorough  political 
control  is  not  simply  patronage,  but  also  sav- 
ing city  administrations  the  embarrassment 
private  self-help  organizations  can  cause. 
These  groups  are  often  rude  enough,  for  ex- 
ample, to  point  out  that  the  city  isn't  en- 
forcing its  own  building  code.  Consequently 
they  often  find  themselves  outside  budding 
antipoverty  programs  and  become  vehement 
critics  of  the  municipal-dominated  ap- 
proach. 

A  further  problem  is  that  such  groups  may 
also  be  used  for  someone's  political  purposes, 
as  Representative  Powell  seems  to  be  doing 
In  Harlem.  But  the  real  trouble  is  that 
when  the  Federal  Goverrunent  supplies 
money  and  Jobs,  it  automatically  supplies  po- 
litical power  worth  fighting  over.  When  the 
fights  start,  the  original  purposes  are  easily 
forgotten. 

So  growing  disillusionment  with  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  shouldn't  be  too  surprising. 
In  some  cities  and  some  aspects  It  may  be 
working  better,  of  course,  and  sufficient  po- 
litical courage  may  even  salvage  something 
in  the  programs  now  under  fire.  As  yet, 
though,  there  is  little  support  for  the  as- 
sumption that  problems  too  tough  for  the 
Federal  Government — as  Mr.  Shrlver  says, 
"there  is  nobody  smart  enough  in  Washing- 
ton to  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to  defeat 
poverty  In  every  community  In  America" — 
can  be  solved  magically  by  bucking  them 
to  the  local  level  accompanied  by  Federal 
cash. 

That  Is  the  program's  painful  dilemma: 
At  the  national  level  no  one  knows  how  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  at  the  local  level  pur- 
ported poverty  fighters  often  have  a  lot  on 
their  minds  besides  aiding  the  poor.  Unless 
that  predicament  can  be  solved,  the  poverty 
war's  spending  wUl  aid  some  people,  all 
right,  but  not  necessarily  or  primarily  the 
poor.  

(From   the  Daily   Grand  Junction  Sentinel, 

June  28,  1965) 
Job    Camp    Loses    Dropout    Rating;    Corps- 
men    Retreat   From    Needle 

At  the  point  of  a  needle.  Collbran's  Job 
Corps  Camp  lost  its  high  rating  for  lower- 
than-average  dropouts. 

Seven  corpsmen  retreated  Thursday  in  the 
face  of  a  withering  barrage  of  innoculations. 
Camp  Director  Murray  liurst  said  today. 

"They  were  just  plain  scared,"  Durst  said, 
"which  l.sn't  surprising  since  none  of  them 
had  had  any  experience  with  shots  or  medi- 
cal treatment  of  any  kind." 

The  7  brought  the  dropout  figure  to 
22,  12  from  the  original  79  enrollees  and  10 
from  the  34  later  arrivals. 

This  matches  the  national  rate  of  nearly 
20  percent  dropouts. 

Homesickness  accounted  for  most  of  the 
departures;  a  few  were  disappointed  in  the 
camp;  some  found  it  wasn't  quite  what 
they'd  expected. 

Five  of  the  original  12  who  quit  have 
had  second  thoughts  on  reaching  home. 
They've  written  to  Inquire  If  they  can  re- 
consider their  decision. 

Each  boy  will  be  checked  Individually, 
and  It's  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be 
readmitted,  but  not  necessarily  assigned  to 
this  camp. 


Nationally,  the  quitters  seem  to  wash  out 
early  or  not  at  all.  Those  who  stick  it  out 
for  a  month  usually  make  the  grade,  Wash- 
ington headquarters  reports.  Of  6,800  en- 
rollees in  the  first  5  months,  1,096  had  left 
by  the  end  of  last  week,  119  of  these  were 
dismissed  because  of  poor  attitudes  or  be- 
havior. None  of  the  Collbran  departures 
were  dismissed;  all  left  on  their  own  accord. 

The  widely  varied  backgrounds  of  the 
corpsmen  has  caused  no  problems  so  far, 
Durst  said.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
drawn  on  a  rural-urban  basis,  rathe^  than 
along  geographical  lines,  he  said. 

The  needle  episode  has  done  more  to  weld 
the  group  into  a  cohesive  unit  than  any 
other  Incident,  however.  The  boys  who 
stayed  were  universally  disgusted  by  the 
quitters. 

"We  might  have  been  able  to  handle  them 
Individually,"  Durst  said,  "but  they  came  in 
as  a  group,  with  their  minds  already  made 
up.  The  boy  who  changed  his  mind  and 
took  the  shots  stood  to  lose  face  with  his 
peers." 

Meanwhile,  the  30  corpsmen  who  went  to 
Lamar  to  help  clean  up  the  flood  destruc- 
tion are  reporting  doing  well  and  working 
hard.  Durst  said.  Their  first  assignment  was 
to  clean  up  all  public  buildings.  Since  then 
they  have  been  assisting  elderly  people  and 
those  who  can't  afford  to  hire  help  to  clean 
up  flood-damaged  homes. 

They've  been  working  from  5  a.m.  until 
7  p.m.  daily.  Durst  said,  and  they're  about 
worn  out.  They'll  probably  return  to  the 
camp  by  the  weekend. 

Meals,  abundant  and  varied,  are  one  of 
the  camp's  biggest  attractions  for  the  boys. 
Durst  said.  Despite  the  differences  in  eat- 
ing habits,  there's  been  no  problem  In  get- 
ting them  to  accept  new  foods. 

"They're  growing  boys;  they're  hungry," 
Durst  said.  "Some  of  them  are  inclined  to 
lean  heavily  toward  the  starchy  foods  they're 
accustomed  to,  but  they're  willing  to  ex- 
periment under  camp-directed  pressure  to 
establish  good  eating  habits." 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  June  20,  1965] 
Denver  Losing  War  on  Poverty 

For  several  months,  this  newspaper  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  problem.s 
of  Denver's  war  on  poverty,  an  organization 
which  was  formed  nearly  a  year  ago  at  the 
Initiative  of  Mayor  Currlgan. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  find  out  why 
this  organization,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  start  in  the  Nation,  has  had  so  little  suc- 
cess in  bringing  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program  to  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  in  the  Denver  area. 

As  of  this  writing,  none  of  the  10  com- 
munity action  projects  proposed  by  Denver's 
war  on  poverty  has  yet  won  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  antipoverty  agency,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  In  Washington. 

Most  of  these  project  proposals,  involving 
about  $1.5  million,  have  been  sent  back  to 
Denver  for  revision — some  of  them  several 
times — and  the  revised  versions  are  stiU 
stalled  at  various  levels  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  In  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  administrative 
grant,  which  has  financed  the  operation  of 
Denver's  war  on  poverty  to  this  point.  Is 
about  to  run  out  and  the  organization  has 
not  sent  In  Its  application  for  more  funds 
In   time   to  meet   the  deadline. 

Only  extraordinary  action  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  can  save  the  Den- 
ver organization  from  having  to  close  down 
altogether  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  blame  for  Denver's  poor  progress  in 
the  poverty  war,  as  this  newspaper  is  able 
to  appraise  it,  has  to  be  shared  by  Washing- 
ton and  Denver,  with  Denver  itself  bearing 
the  larger  share. 

The  delays  and  confusion  in  the  handling 
of  Denver's  proposals  by  OEO  in  Washington 
are.  to  some  extent,  understandable  in  a  new 


agency  Just  getting  organized  and  determined 
to  exercise  caution  In  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  OEO's  dealings  with 
Denver  have  done  very  little  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shrlver 
as  a  man  who  can  cut  redtape,  minimize 
delay,  and  get  swift  action. 

The  major  trouble,  however,  has  rested  in 
Denver.  The  staff  of  Denver's  war  on  poverty 
has  been  slow  and  inefficient.  Its  relations 
with  the  war  on  poverty  board,  and  its  chair- 
man, have  been  unsatisfactory. 

Project  proposals  have  been  poorly  pre- 
pared and  budgetary  and  administrative  de- 
tails have  not  been  properly  attended  to. 
The  work  of  the  office  has  been  poorly  or- 
ganized, and  deadlines  and  priorities  have 
been  neglected. 

This  newspaper  takes  no  pleasure  in  criti- 
cizing the  hard  working  and  dedicated  Indi- 
viduals who  have  labored  unsatisfactorily  in 
the  poverty  program  to  this  date. 

But  we  do  fear  that  the  poor  of  Denver  will 
continue  to  be  shortchanged  unless  the  pro- 
gram can  be  put  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
Whatever  the  faults  in  Washington,  the  faults 
in  Denver  are  badly  in  need  of  correction. 

\Ve  believe  the  resjwnsibility  for  getting 
the  Denver  poverty  war  back  on  the  track 
rests  with  Mayor  Currigan,  whose  alertness 
and  enterprise  brought  Denver  Into  the  pov- 
erty field,  in  the  first  place,  far  ahead  of 
other  cities. 

It  is  not  the  mayor's  fault  If  the  organiza- 
tion he  brought  Into  being  has  failed  to  do 
the  Job.  But  It  will  be  the  mayor's  fault  If 
the  existing  inefficiency  is  allowed  to  continue 
and  Denver's  poor  do  not  get  the  help  they 
need. 

I  Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  June  13, 
1965] 

Fund  Lac  Wrecking  Denver's  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged 

(By  Jack  Gaskie) 

Failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide funds  will  shrink  special  programs  de- 
vised by  the  Denver  public  schools  for  dis- 
advantaged children.  The  summer  sessions 
open  Monday. 

Still  further  shrinkage  is  being  planned  in 
the  program  authorized  for  the  academic  year 
starting  in  September. 

The  enforced  shrinkage  is  a  major  disap- 
pointment to  school  administrators.  One  of 
its  most  infuriating  aspects  is  that  repeated 
inquiries  to  Washington  have  failed  to  turn 
up  any  reason  for  the  lack  of  funds. 

In  fact.  Intelligent  Denver  planning  is  fore- 
stalled by  the  Inability  of  Washington  to  say 
If  the  money  will  be  forthcoming,  let  alone 
when,  according  to  school  administrators. 

School  planning  and  budgeting  procedures 
have  been  kept  in  turmoil  for  13  months  now 
because  of  Inability  to  forecast  the  Govern- 
ment's actions  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964 — the  so-called  antipoverty 
act. 

started  in    1962 

The  Denver  public  schools  started  their 
serious  study  of  problems  related  to  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged  in  November  1962. 
long  before  war  on  poverty  became  a  popular 
phrase.  The  school  board  created  the  Spe- 
cial Study  Committee  on  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,  which  In  February  1964 
made  a  great  number  of  recommendations. 

The  school  board  adopted  a  number  of 
these  recommendations  affecting  the  instruc- 
tional program  in  May  and  June  of  1964. 

Its  approach  was  this:  It  established  pro- 
grams— for  Instance,  providing  more  teachers 
of  reading  for  the  disadvantaged — and  cal- 
culated the  number  of  schools  and  children 
that  could  profit  from  them.  Then  it  ap- 
proved a  start  on  as  large  a  percentage  of 


It  voted  $81,200  to  start  20  percent  of  these 
special  programs  for  the  first  semester  of 
the  school  year  1964-65. 

In  August,  Congress  passed  the  antipover- 
ty act.  Conflicting  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  Federal  money  this  could  provide  for  Den- 
ver school  programs  were  received  from  Sep- 
tember through  November,  the  time  of  adop- 
tion of  the  1965  budget. 

analysis  of  funding 

On  November  4,  the  Denver  School  Board 
adopted  its  1965  budget.  It  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Ober- 
holtzer,  superintendent,  based  on  this  anal- 
ysis of  funding  for  special  programs: 

"At    that    time    (in   May    and    June)    the 


Included  In  the  story's  cast  In  addition  to 
McMillan  are  District  Attorney  Martin  Miller 
and  a  half  dozen  major  and  minor  OEO  offi- 
cials. 

At  stake  are  the  county's  $22,000  commu- 
nity action  antipoverty  program  and  the  for- 
tunes of  317  of  the  area's  culturally  deprived 
children. 

real  challenge 

"I'm  more  confused  about  things  now  than 
ever,  but  it's  become  a  real  challenge  now," 
McMillan  said. 

He  said  the  confusion  began  last  month 
when  civic  leaders,  businessmen,  clergymen, 
attorneys,  school  officials,  and  others  decided 
to   place   responsibility   for   the   antipoverty 
proposals  were  hmited  to  the  availability  of     projects  in  the  hands  of  Arapahoe  County 
local   funds.     Since   then   the   possibility   of     commissioners. 


State  and  Federal  funds  has  cnanged  our 
view  of  implementation  so  that  our  present 
proposal  in  this  budget  includes  a  large  im- 
plementation." "" 

The  board  budgeted  $1,293,520  for  special 
programs  during  1965.  of  which  $271,408  was 
to  come  from  local  funds  and  $1,022,112  from 
the  Government,  either  directly  or  through 
the  State.  Most  of  this  anticipated  Federal 
money  was  to  flow  through  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  a  smaller 
amount  through  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

That  budget  would  have  permitted  a  Jump 
from  20  percent  of  the  program  for  the  first 
semester,  starting  September  1964,  to  40 
percent  in  the  second  semester,  starting  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  and  to  60  percent  for  the  semester 
starting  September  1965. 

Instead  of  getting  $1,022,112  from  Federal 
sources,  the  Denver  schools  have  actually  got 
a  commitment  for  about  $100,000  under  the 
vocational  act,  and  evasions  about  most  of 
the  anticipated  funds  under  the  poverty  act. 
The  failure  of  the  Government  to  provide 
funds  for  special  programs  In  the  regular 
schools  under  the  antipoverty  act  Is  a  mys- 
tery, according  to  Dr.  Roy  Hlnderman,  deputy 
school  superintendent  In  charge  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

He  said  the  Denver  schools  submitted 
project  requests  on  December  9.  The  re- 
quests were  in  the  required  form,  as  nearly 
as  one  could  tell  from  the  directives  then 
issued  by  the  Government,  he  said. 

CHANGED    directives 

In  March  all  the  requests  came  back,  with 
the  notation  that  the  Government  had 
changed  its  directives.  The  project  requests 
were  rewritten  to  comply  with  the  new  di- 
rectives, and  resubmitted  April  20. 

"We  got  word  back  that  the  requests  were 
all  In  good  order,"  Hlnderman  said,  "but  so 
far  we  have  failed  to  get  approval." 

School  Board  Member  Jackson  Puller 
urged,  at  budget  adoption  time  last  fall,  that 
worthwhile  special  projects  be  funded  from 
local  money,  without  reliance  on  Federal 
funds.  He  repeated  his  position  Saturday, 
as  the  crisis  over  lack  of  Federal  funds 
deepened. 

"I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  If  there 
Is  something  we  should  do,  then  we  should 
go  ahead  and  do  It  ourselves  without  relying 
on  others,"  Puller  said. 

[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Apr.  27. 
1965] 
Po\'ERTY  War  :  Arapahoe  Style 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
Washington.  April  24. — A  fantastic  tale  of 
bureaucratic  bumbling  and  apparent  politi- 
cal jockeying  over  Arapahoe  County's  share 
of   the    war    on   poverty    was   revealed    here 
Saturday. 

Vincent  McMillan,  an  Arapahoe  County 
commissioner,  unraveled  the  story  after  two 
frustrating  days  of  trying  to  hack  through  a 


these  programs  as  It  could  afford  from  then     jungle  of  red  tape  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
available  funds.  Opportunity  (OEO). 


Tills,  they  felt,  would  be  better  than  try- 
ing to  form  a  new,  nonprofit  group  to  do  the 
job. 

After  considerable  work,  the  commissioners 
developed  an  overall  approach  and  sent  it  to 
the  OEO.  Tliey  also  applied  for  participation 
in  Operation  Head  Start,  designed  to  give 
underprivileged  tots  some  preschool  training. 
Meanwhile,  it  appears,  another  group 
headed  by  Miller  decided  to  try  to  take  over 
the  county's  share  of  the  poverty  battle,  un- 
known to  Governor  Love,  his  State  OEO  co- 
ordinator, Lyle  Lindesmlth,  McMillan,  or  any- 
one else. 

asked  for  duplicate 
When  McMillan  called  on  several  of  the 
county's  school  superintendents  to  invite 
them  to  a  meeting  on  Head  Start,  he  said  he 
found  that  Harry  Carllno,  an  aid.  Miller, 
already  had  got  In  touch  with  at  least  one  In 
an  effort  to  get  him  to  join  their  groxip. 

McMillan  said  he  understands  that  the 
nonprofit  organization — If  actually  set  up — 
would  cover  Arapahoe,  Douglas,  and  Elbert 
Counties,  all  of  which  make  up  the  Judicial 
district  for  which  Miller  is  attorney. 

McMillan  also  said  the  rumor  that  the 
group  has  sent  in  an  application  hasn't  ma- 
terialized. He  said  he  was  told  none  Is  on 
file  with  the  OEO. 

At  the  same  time,  McMillan  said,  he  found 
that  the  application  for  "Head  Start"  had 
been  lost  In  the  mall  and  that  the  com- 
munity action  docviments  also  had  been  mis- 
placed. 

A  tracer  was  put  out  for  the  "Head  Start" 
application  and  because  deadline  for  apply- 
ing was  at  hand,  McMillan  called  the  OEO's 
Ken  Rashid  for  an  extension.  It  was  granted 
only  after  McMlllian  promised  to  wire  Rash- 
Id  of  the  county's  Intention  to  participate. 
McMillan  then  contacted  the  National  As- 
sociation of  County  Officials  (NACO)  In 
Washington  and  asked  It  to  forward  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  "Head  Start"  application  to  the 
OEO. 

When  McMillan  got  here  Thursday  he  was 
supposed  to  see  Rashid  about  the  youth  proj- 
ect and  Mike  Moore,  a  regional  officer,  about 
the  total  community  action  program. 

He  was  unable  to  see  Rashid  but  ended  up 
with  an  assistant  to  Rashld's  assistant  who 
could  find  nothing  but  an  old  preliminary 
application  filed  by  Arapahoe  County  de- 
spite the  fact  that  NACO  officials  had  sent 
over  a  copy  of  the  full  form.  This  was  no 
good,  he  was  told. 

He  also  learned  that  Art  Ryan,  a  member 
of  Miller's  group,  reportedly  had  told  Rashid 
the  day  before  that  they  were  Interested  In 
handling  the  project. 

McMillan  did  spend  some  time  Friday  with 
Moore  and  was  Informed  that  the  original 
Community  Action  application,  which  was 
located  somewhere,  wasn't  correct  now  be- 
cause some  of  the  guidelines  had  been 
changed. 

"They  also  didn't  think  we  were  asking  for 
enough  money,"  McMillan  said. 
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TECHNICALITT    EXPLAINED 

He  explained  that  a  technicality  In  the  new 
application  procedure  calls  for  paying  an  at- 
torney and  including  the  cost  in  the  total  re- 
quest. The  county  conunissloners  had  felt 
rather  than  hire  an  attorney  they  would  save 
by  asking  the  county  attorney  to  help  out. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16,  1965] 
Fiascos  and  Alternatives 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  generalize  about 
the  frailties  of  Government  from  the  par- 
ticular fiasco  of  the  first  Women's  Job  Corps 
center  at  St.  Petersburg — except  that  it  has 
the  earmarks  of  many  another  costly  Fed- 
eral failure,  especially  when  the  Govern- 
ment tries  to  do  things  on  a  crash  basis. 

As  you  may  recall,  officials  of  the  Florida 
resort  city  recently  voted  to  terminate  the 
center  after  only  3  months  of  operation  and 
many  complaints  from  hotel  men  and 
others.  A  number  of  the  270  girls,  housed  In 
a  hotel  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  neighborhood, 
had  been  causing  something  of  a  scandal; 
but,  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy, 
that  is  perhaps  the  least  of  the  matter. 

Consider  these  curious  developments:  The 
Job  Corps,  which  is  part  of  the  antipoverty 
program  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, undertook  to  pay  $225,000  for  use 
of  the  hotel  for  18  months;  yet  its  total 
market  value  is  reckoned  at  between  $150,- 
000  and  $200,000.  The  staff  works  out  at 
approximately  one  full-time  employee  for 
every  two  girls. 

Expenditures  for  each  girl  are  calculated 
at  over  $7,000  a  year  or,  as  Mr.  Leger  ob- 
served on  this  page  the  other  day,  consider- 
ably more  than  it  would  cost  to  send  her  to 
Vassar  for  a  year.  All  that  money  (Congress 
has  been  asked  for  more  than  $200  million 
to  run  some  100  Job  Corps  centers  in  the 
present  fiscal  year)  is  in  an  effort  to  make 
employable  people  out  of  yo\mg  men  and 
women   now   considered    unemployable. 

The  purpose,  needless  to  say,  !s  laudable, 
but  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  tlie  practice 
is  execrable.  The  St.  Petersburg  fiop  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  Government  running 
around  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off, 
trying  to  do  everything  at  once.  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  local 
planners,  who  admittedly  made  mistakes, 
did  not  lack  for  guidance  from  Washington: 
they  were  flooded  with  advice  from  on  high. 
Similar  results  can  be  found  in  the  in- 
competence and  downright  cruelty  of  long- 
standing programs  like  urban  renewal,  under 
which  families  and  businesses  can  be  evicted 
at  a  bureaucrat's  whim.  Now  that  a  great 
new  burgeoning  of  welfare-statlsm  Is  upon 
us,  various  parts  of  the  antipoverty  program 
are  bogging  down  in  the  quagmire  of  big- 
city  machine  politics,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  chaos  the  planners  will  succeed 
in  creating  out  of  medical  care  for  the 
elderly. 

Still,  It  will  be  objected,  there  are  prob- 
lems in  these  areas;  what  Is  the  alternative 
to  Federal  Intervention?  Youth  unemploy- 
ment, which  the  Job  Corps  seeks  to  deal 
with,  undeniably  Is  a  problem,  although 
usually  not  so  serious  a  one.  In  human 
terms,  as  It  can  be  for  a  head  of  a  house- 
hold. 

The  fact  Is  that  alternatives  almost  al- 
ways do  exist,  if  anyone  would  bother  to 
look  and  think  before  turning  a  mounting 
accumulation  of  responsibilities  over  to  the 
Central  Government.  To  begin  with,  more 
young  people  could  be  employed  were  It  not 
for  inhibiting  minimum  wage  laws  and  un- 
ion apprenticeship  practices.  Certainly  more 
coxUd  be  If  their  family  life  had  instilled 
In  them  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and  respect. 
Beyond  those  clrcximstances,  many  busi- 
nesses do  conduct  training  programs  for 
young  people,  and  doubtless  similar  activity 
could  be  Increased  with  some  of  the  largess 
at   the    disposal,    for   one    example,    of   the 


foundations.  Nor  Is  the  point  here  to  rigidly 
exclude  any  and  all  levels  of  government; 
logically,  however,  the  place  to  start  Is  with 
the  level  closest  to  the  problem. 

At  least  it  seems  to  us  It  would  make  bet- 
ter sense  for  each  city  or  locality,  in  co- 
operation with  private  groups  if  possible,  to 
try  to  help  its  Jobless  young  people,  instead 
of  getting  Into  this  business  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  transport  girls  from  all 
over  the  country  to  the  Job  Corps  center  In 
St.  Petersburg  and  make  a  hash  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  Local  politicians  are  not  often 
paragons  of  public  spirit,  but  their  mis- 
takes are  unlikely  to  be  as  colossal  as  the 
National  Government's. 

While  perfect  solutions  are  unattainable 
In  any  event.  It  may  be  that  private  and  non- 
Federal  Institutions  could  have  worked 
harder,  over  the  years,  to  tackle  the  difficul- 
ties that  Washington  is  now  taking  over  with 
more  abandon  than  wisdom.  Perhaps  too, 
the  multiplication  of  Washington's  fiascos 
will  suggest  to  them  that  they  had  better 
get  even  busier,  while  there  Is  still  time  to 
Inject  some  intelligence  into  the  attack  on 
"social  and  economic  Ills. 


[From  the  Wall  Journal,  June  9.  1965] 

Overlapping  UpLirr — War  on  Poverty  Spills 

Over  Into  Many  Federal  Agencies 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
Wafhington. — It's  been  6  months  since 
Congress  voted  the  first  funds  for  the  new 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  Sargent 
Shriver's  researchers  haven't  identified  yet 
all  the  existing  Federal  activities  that  con- 
ceivably could  fall  under  his  sway  as  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  antipoverty  cnisade. 

Admittedly  the  tabulating  task  Is  tough. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  restricting  Its  count 
to  those  offering  aid  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, cataloged  115  such  programs  or 
"closely  related  groups"  last  year;  if  "sub- 
categories" are  included  the  total  swells  to 
216. 

For  sheer  scope,  these  figures  suggest,  Mr. 
Shriver's  Job  Is  matched  by  none  save  the 
President's  and  the  Defense  Secretary's. 
Furthermore,  his  congressional  mandate  to 
"coordinate  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies"  will  become  more  demand- 
ing before,  if  ever.  It  becomes  more  manage- 
able. The  Library's  count  didn't  Include  all 
17  sizable  programs  enacted  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, nor.  of  course,  the  dozens  more  enacted 
or  pending  In  this  Congress.  "We're  starting 
to  run  out  of  new  stuff  to  propose,"  one 
policymaker  concedes. 

No  wonder.  Nowadays  a  school  dropout 
can  get  help  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  variety  of  wel- 
fare prorgams  and,  at  the  option  of  local 
ctlzens*  groups  or  school  boards,  from  Mr. 
Shriver's  community  action  grants  and  from 
the  new  billion-dollar  school  aid  law. 

Fifteen  programs  authorize  aid  for  acquir- 
ing teaching  equipment,  nine  provide  teacher 
training,  and  four,  all  enacted  since  1962, 
Include  funds  to  promote  basic  adult  literacy. 
Needy  students  can  reach  for  loans  or 
scholarships  offered  by  eight,  not  Including 
President  Johnson's  higher  education  bill. 
Overlap  obviously  Isn't  a  new  problem  in 
big  Government.  "Believe  me.  It's  long  been 
a  department  head's  biggest  headache,"  says 
the  top  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Cabinet.  Democrats  assert,  moreover, 
that  for  all  Its  talk  of  bringing  businesslike 
techniques  to  Washington  the  Eisenhower 
regime  left  scant  dents  in  the  many-layered 
bureacracy.  (To  this  observation  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  for  all  but  two  of  his 
eight  White  House  years  Ike  faced  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress) . 

President  Johnson,  of  course,   wants  effi- 
ciency and  he's  taken  some  small  steps  to- 


ward It,  among  them  reorganization  plans  to 
tidy  up  the  Customs  Bureau  and  merge  the 
Weather  Bureau  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Another  proposal,  an  old  one  to  up- 
grade the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  Cabinet  status,  is  similarly  billed  as  an 
efficiency  move. 

division  of  responsibility 

Yet,  In  greater  measure  than  he  can  hope 
to  untangle  jurisdictional  confiicts  by  such 
steps,  the  President  contributes  to  overlap 
by  dividing  responsibility  among  his  top  men 
for  the  panoply  of  old  and  new  programs 
designed  to  uplift  poor  people  and  renew 
poor  places. 

Rather  than  shake  up  a  limping  agency  or 
beef  up  an  existing  endeavor,  the  White 
House  piles  on  a  new  program.  "If  we  don't 
catch  'em  with  one  we'll  catch  'em  with  an- 
other," according  to  a  congressional  aid  who 
has  helped  write  several  administration  bills. 
In  this  sense,  Lyndon's  administrative  style 
is  reminiscent  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's. 

Few  who've  heard  Mr.  Johnson,  his  voice 
wavering,  recall  desperate  men  garbage- 
grubbing  for  grapefruit  rinds  in  depression 
days  doubt  his  fidelity  to  the  poverty-con- 
quering cause;  nothing  less  than  total  war 
on  poverty,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  it. 
satisfies  the  restless  Chief  Executive.  So  he 
applies  several  plows  to  the  same  sod. 

Look  at  regional  renewal.  Deeply  dis- 
turbed by  rural  distress.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman  first  expanded  his  domain  to 
embrace  every  poor  person,  whether  farmer 
or  not,  who  happens  to  live  in  a  rural  place, 
and  he  set  his  sights  on  8  million  new  Jobs 
In  rural  America.  To  reach  that  target  his 
department  Increasingly  promotes  industrial 
development,  helps  search  for  minerals, 
Issues  loans  for  industry-serving  utilities, 
looks  for  tourists,  and  helps  develop  water 
sources  for  factories. 

But  with  hardly  a  glance  at  Agriculture- 
sponsored  renewal,  the  White  House  redesig- 
nated Commerce  as  the  chief  renewal  agency 
The  Appalachla  program  authorizes  Secre- 
tary Connor  to  approve  and  help  finance 
"local  development  districts"  In  11  States. 
And  the  administration's  big  public  works 
and  development  bill  would  have  him  desig- 
nate, and  funnel  aid  to.  a  continent-span- 
ning network  of  "redevelopment  areas"  and 
larger  "economic  development  districts"  con- 
taining "economic  development  centers." 
Higher  up,  he'll  work  with  "regional  action 
planning  commissions"  embracing  at  least 
two  States. 

Mr.  Connor's  areas  and  districts  will  criss- 
cross many  of  the  2,000  county-based  "rural 
areas  development  committees"  already 
prodded  Into  existence  by  Secretary  Freeman. 
It's  hoped  that  those  of  Mr.  Shriver's  com- 
munity action  groups  functioning  In  rural 
spots  will  cooperate  with  Mr.  Freeman's  net- 
work of  county  committees  (In  a  few  places 
the  two  are  Identical)  and  where  possible, 
with  Mr.  Connor's  redevelopment  areas. 

As  part  of  regional  renewal  the  Govern- 
ment launched  a  pilot  project  In  four  dis- 
tressed Indiana  counties  to  "speed  the  devel- 
opment of  Industry,  land,  water,  mineral  re- 
sources, recreation,  and  tourism."  This 
sounds  like  something  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's development  planners  might  be 
trjrlng;  In  fact,  though.  It's  a  Freeman  proj- 
ect. 

The  troubles  pollcjmiakers  encounter  Just 
In  thinking  up  names  for  the  agencies  they'd 
like  Congress  to  establish  reflect  how  tough 
It  Is  to  sort  out  clear  lines  of  authority  for 
the  uplift  effort,  particularly  In  the  un- 
claimed land  between  cow  country  and  out- 
ward-creeping city. 

A  while  back.  Mr.  Freeman  set  up  what 
was  called  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment, a  new  agency  offering  advice  and  tech- 
nical help  to  his  department's  county  com- 
mittees. Now,  asking  Congress  for  money  to 
establish  small  branches  in  20  or  more  States, 


he  wishes  the  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
Note  how  "rural  community"  suggests  a  con- 
centration of  population  denser  than  "rural 
area"  but  less  populous  than  "urban  area." 

WHAT'S    IN    A    NAME? 

Last  year,  hoping  to  sidestep  small-town 
Congressmen's  fears  that  giving  HHFA  Cabi- 
net rank  would  enlarge  big-city  influence, 
policymakers  dropped  the  word  "urban"  from 
HHFA's  proposed  name;  they  suggested 
calling  it  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development.  But  this  year, 
enjoying  bigger  majorities  in  Congress,  the 
White  House  stopped  fiddling  around:  now 
It's  proposed  to  baptize  HHFA  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
thus  leaving  in-between  "community  devel- 
opment" to  Mr.  Freeman. 

Understandable,  then,  is  the  wary  eye 
Housing  Administrator  Robert  Weaver's  peo- 
ple cast  at  Mr.  Freeman.  Shortly  after  Agri- 
culture asked  for  a  $350  million  fund  to  in- 
sure rural  housing  loans,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  sent  word  to  its  local 
offices  that  "no  community  should  be  con- 
sidered too  remote  or  too  isolated  for  FHA 
to  serve  in  a  prompt  manner." 

Apart  from  big  government's  built-in 
overlap,  believers  in  tidiness  confront  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  unique  personality.  He's  Just 
as  determined  to  project  a  glowing  record  of 
economy  as  he  is  to  lead  the  costly  anti- 
poverty  crusade.  The  result  Is  compromise. 
Rather  than  be  selective  among  the  34.6 
million  Americans  deemed  "hard  core  poor" 
by  Mr.  Shriver's  statisticians,  the  Govern- 
ment spreads  money  and  effort  every  which 
way.  boosting  overhead,  generating  more 
overlap  and.  so  critics  claim,  assuring  medio- 
cre results. 

As  always,  politics  plays  a  part.  At  least 
for  the  first  year,  all  1,000  counties  that  had 
been  eligible  for  special  subsidies  from  the 
spectacularly  unsuccessful  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  can  knock  on  Secretary 
Connor's  door  for  similar  help  after  the  big- 
ger developments  bill  becomes  law.  And,  to 
mobilize  maximum  congressional  support  for 
the  billion-dollar-a-year  bill  to  help  "educa- 
tionally deprived"  children,  Johnson  men 
concocted  a  formula  spreading  whatever  an 
eager  Congress  appropriates  to  all  but  6  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  3,000-odd  counties. 

Yet,  months  before  Mr.  Johnson  cere- 
moniously signed  the  school  aid  bill  outside 
his  Texas  boyhood  schoolhouse,  Sargent 
Shriver's  office  embarked  on  Its  own  educa- 
tion program.  Intended  for  much  the  same 
purpose.  Among  other  grants,  antipoverty 
money  went  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  remedial 
schooling;  to  Washington  County,  Va.,  for 
preschool  training,  and  to  Detroit  for  "ex- 
panded educational  services." 

Several  parts  of  the  antipoverty  package 
are  new.  But  Mr.  Shrlver  also  exercises  par- 
tial responsibility  for  a  batch  of  overlapping 
"delegated"  programs  which  established 
bureaxicracles  manage:  For  small  business 
loans;  for  rural  loans,  hitherto  a  Freeman 
preserve;  for  adult  literacy,  an  Ingredient 
of  three  existing  programs;  for  "work 
ftudy,"  launched  in  1963  and  assigned  to 
HEW's  vocational  education  administrators; 
and  for  "work  experience."  started  In  1962 
as  part  of  the  HEW's  assignment  to  reduce 
relief  rolls.  Intruding  into  Interior  Secretary 
Udall's  reservation,  Mr.  Shrlver  operates  a 
special  program  to  help  Indian  tribes,  many 
of  which  are  also  eligible  to  knock  on  Sec- 
retary Connor's  development  door. 


A  SHINY  NEW  PACKAGE 

U  the  old  programs  were  deemed  insuffi- 
cient the  White  House  could  have  sought 
more  money  directly  for  them;  or,  if  their 
results  were  disappointing  LJB.J.  could  have 
replaced  the  administrators  or  sought  revi- 
sions In  the  governing  statutes.  Instead  he 
bundled  them  Into  a  shiny  new  package  for 
presentation  to  a  cooperative  Congress. 


What  with  upward  of  70  agencies  operat- 
ing several  hundred  programs  to  uplift  peo- 
ple, communities  or  regions,  official  Wash- 
ington keeps  hoping  that  Mr.  Freeman's  com- 
mittees, Mr.  Shriver's  community  action  out- 
fits, Mr.  Connor's  redevelopment  areas,  and 
the  metropolitan  planning  agencies  promoted 
by  Mr.  Weaver  will  somehow  wrap  all  the 
available  aid  from  all  the  sources  into  an 
uplift  package  that  makes  sense. 

By  shifting  more  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nation to  recipients  of  their  grants,  loans, 
and  technical  help,  the  Feds  further  hope  to 
spur  local  initiative.  Already  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  professes  to  see  a  "real 
revival"  in  long-lagging  rural  places,  with 
"people  sitting  down  together  as  never  be- 
fore." 

Another  advantage  of  the  "do-it-down- 
there"  approach  Is  that  It  enables  Federal 
administrators  to  hold  down  the  roster  of 
Federal  employees.  The  directors,  planners, 
and  technicians  hired  by  the  600  community 
action  groups  Mr.  Shrlver  hopes  soon  to  see 
functioning  won't  be  added  to  the  Govern- 
ment's employee  rolls,  althojigh  they'll  be 
paid  almost  exclusively  with  Federal  taxes. 
The  staffs  of  Mr.  Connor's  redevelopment 
areas  similarly  won't  be  counted. 

But  few  local  politicians  or  planners  will- 
ingly forgo  rummaging  In  Washington's 
big  kit  for  the  tools  allotted  to  them  by  law 
or  for  those  to  which  they  can  stake  reason- 
able claim.  It  was,  for  example,  a  rare  lo- 
cally drawn  "overall  economic  development 
program"  under  ARA  that  didn't  Include 
a  vocational  school  or  an  industrial  park. 

Still.  It's  widely  believed  here  that  reli- 
ance on  local  coordination  will  help  untie 
Washington's  tangled  Jurisdictions  and  slice 
through  the  overlap. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,   Thtirsday, 
June  10.  1965] 
Many  Poverty  War  Programs  Duplicate 
Past  Efforts 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
Washington. — Congressional   readiness   to 
swallow    President    Johnson's    prescriptions 
for  curing  social  ills  may  obscure  important 
ingredients  of  the  inviting  dosage  he's  com- 
pounding.   Whatever  its  effect  may  prove  to 
be,  the  Great  Society's  uplift  medicine  con- 
tains bitter  Indictments  of  what  Government 
supposedly  has  been  doing  all  along. 

The  bilUon-doUar  package  of  special  aid 
to  Appalachla  and  the  war  on  poverty  are 
two  of  the  chief  cxires  L.B.J,  proposes.  But, 
to  a  substantial  extent,  both  are  attempts  to 
remedy  fallings  of  old  medicine  or  bungllngs 
In  the  way  it's  been  applied. 

How  else  explain,  for  example,  the  belief 
of  the  zestful  poverty  fighters  that  300  Indian 
tribes  or  bands  living  on  reservations  need 
their  help? 

Old-line  combatants  In  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  will  spend  this  fiscal  year — 
mostly  to  wage  improvement  programs  em- 
bracing education,  welfare  services,  economic 
development,  vocational  training  and  the 
like — $220  million,  triple  the  sum  available 
a  decade  ago.  In  addition.  Congress  voted 
the  Public  Health  Service  $60  million  this 
year  for  a  continuing  program  to  build  and 
operate  Indian  hospitals  and  to  supply  medi- 
cal care  and  sanitation. 

Yet  In  soliciting  congressional  funds  to 
double  his  poverty  war  effort,  Sargent  Shrlver 
suggests  in  words  and  pictures  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's Indian  wards  continue  living  In 
hopeless  squalor.  "There  Is  new  reason  for 
hope  now,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  special  uplift  effort. 
"What  we're  trying  to  do,"  one  poverty 
fighter  explains,  "is  breathe  new  life  Into 
fossilized  old  agencies."  A  spokesman  for 
the  Indian  Bureau  agrees  that  his  old  agency 
may  be  "Ivunberlng"  along,  but  he  thinks, 
too,  that  the  Shrlver  men  are  a  rather 
"nervy  bunch." 


Similarly,  even  welfare  programs  that  were 
updated  and  overhauled  at  President  Ken- 
nedy's behest  still  can't  be  working  too  well. 
And,  the  antipoverty  planners  imply,  the 
corps  of  case  workers  laboring  for  State  and 
local  governments  administering  relief  grants 
to  which  Washington  contributes  must  be 
turning  In  a  miserably  mediocre  job. 

In  1962,  hoping  to  shift  thousands  off  the 
dole.  Congress  authorized  75  percent  Federal 
financing  of  self-help,  training  and  com- 
munity work  projects  for  able-bodied  people 
and  for  needy  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges.  Now  It's  said  some  States  can't 
scrape  up  their  25  percent  matching  share. 
But  rehabilitation  needn't  be  expensive.  For 
just  $1,770,000,  according  to  Mr.  Shriver's 
presentation,  a  Work  Experience  project  in 
Los  Angeles  will  "approach"  the  problems  and 
needs  of  5,600  unemployed  by  providing 
adult  basic  education,  vocational  training, 
child  care,  medical  services,  counseling  and 
job  placement. 

REPETITION  OF  EFFORTS 

Many  recently  launched  or  newly  proposed 
Federal  efforts  appear  little  more  than  sec- 
ond swings  at  the  same  ball  or  attempts  to 
undo  the  undesirable  results  of  old  programs. 
Thus  the  subsidy  enacted  last  year  for  cot- 
ton textile  mills  counteracts  the  unintended 
effect  of  two  earlier  subsidies.  Price  prop- 
ping's  failure  to  help  most  small  farmers  re- 
quires new  aid  for  them.  Suburban  "slurbs," 
In  part  the  result  of  Government  encourage- 
ment of  single-family  homebuildlng,  prompt 
proposals  for  outlays  to  contain  sprawl. 
Mass  transit  subsidies,  it's  hoped,  will  stanch 
the  drain  of  riders  from  commuter  railroads 
and  buses  to  which  hectic  superhighway 
building  contributes. 

Despite  unhappy  experiences,  the  big  bun- 
dle of  aid  for  Appalachla  suggests  that  the 
basic  pattern — new  spending  to  correct  old 
mistakes,  evasions,  or  lack  of  foresight — isn't 
being  broken. 

In  Appalachla,  coal  mining  Is  the  chief 
Industry  and  declining  markets  for  coal  the 
key  cause  of  the  region's  decade-long  de- 
pression. Appalachla  upUfters  propose  to 
invest  $5  million  for  technical  assistance  to 
owners  of  small  timber  stands  and  to  finance 
timber-selling  cooperatives.  But  not  one 
dime  did  they  suggest  for  similar  help  to 
hundreds  of  small  coal  operators,  who  employ 
upward  of  50,000  men,  mostly  nonunion 
One  reason  for  the  apparent  oversight  was 
opposition  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  a 
union  which  naturally  Isn't  keen  about  Fed- 
eral help  for  nonunion  mines.  At  congres- 
sional hearings,  Armlstead  W.  GlUlam,  Jr.. 
counsel  for  the  National  Independent  Coal 
Operators  Association,  cited  "political  rea- 
sons" for  the  neglect;  "no  supporter  of  the 
bill  ever  answered  us."  Mr.  Gilliam  now  re- 
calls. 

This  year  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
budgeted  $122.7  million  for  research,  then, 
in  coming  to  Congress  for  extra  money  to  get 
through  the  year,  Insisted  with  no  trace  of 
defensiveness  that  "there  are  no  agricultural 
research  programs  in  the  Appalachla  area  at 
this  time  related  to  specific  problems  of  that 
area."  Give  us  Just  $520,000  more,  the  re- 
searchers pleaded,  and  we'll  adapt  what  we 
know  to  Appalachla 's  particular  needs,  and 
we'll  study  Improved  methods  of  conserving 
soil,  water,  and  grassland. 

Another  of  Agriculture's  research  arms,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  Is  less 
affluent.  It  has  Just  $50.4  million  to  disburse 
this  year.  But  more  explicitly  than  Its  bigger 
sister,  this  agency  outlined  for  Congress  the 
kind  of  research  needed  in  Appalachla. 
Among  other  posslbliltles,  it  suggested  study- 
ing what  low-income  families  eat;  the  as- 
pirations of  youths  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee; and  "social  and  economic  problems 
facing  low-income  farm  adjustments.  (What 
problems  do  they  face  and  what  are  their 
attitudes?     What  do  the  children  do?) 
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"Maybe  somebody  should  have  done  some 
of  this  before."  one  administrator  concedes. 
"But  research  after  the  fact  is  better  than 
no  research  at  all." 

In  line  with  this  view.  Appalachia  alders  In 
HEW  don't  intend  to  withhold  money  for 
heath  centers  there  until  Agriculture  re- 
searchers discover,  from  a  15-month  study, 
"the  relation  of  physical  facilities  to  health 
in  the  Appalachia  area." 

CONVERGENCE  ON   ACCESS  ROADS 

Nor  will  Commerce  Department  roadbuild- 
ers,  charged  with  approving  1.000  more  miles 
of  access  roads,  wait  for  a  third  Agriculture 
outfit,  the  Economic  Research  Service,  to  de- 
termine the  effects  on  agriculture  and  rural 
communities  of  "specific  proposed  develop- 
ment programs,  such  as  Improvement  In  ac- 
cess to  rural  areas." 

Perhaps  Agriculture's  administrators 
might  be  more  attuned  to  the  research  needs 
of  much-discussed  distressed  regions  if  they 
were  more  inclined  to  withdraw  from  places 
officially  designated  as  part  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  area  by  Budget  Bureau  statis- 
ticians. Thus  in  1956  and  1958,  respectively. 
Clayton  County  and  Gwinnett  County  In 
Georgia  were  deemed  sulBciently  urban  to 
merit  membership  in  the  Atlanta  metropoll- 
t.an  area.  Yet  in  the  mld-1960's  four  agen- 
cies of  Agriculture  still  were  giving,  lending 
or  studying  there  and  a  fifth,  unrepresented 
In  1962,  got  going  In  1963. 

By  no  means  all  the  blame  for  overlook- 
ing what  are  now  said  to  be  Appalachians 
needs  belongs  on  the  administrators.  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman,  for  example,  must 
share  his  responsibilities  with  four  unof- 
ficial Secretaries  on  Capitol  Hill.  "Besides 
OrvlUe,  don't  forget,  there  are  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  Agriculture  committees  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations subcommittees,"  a  veteran  congres- 
sional aid  observes. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  sharing  of  respon- 
sibility cramps  the  titled  Secretary's  free- 
dom to  choose  priorities.  To  get  much  done, 
he  must  negotiate  with  the  untitled  depart- 
ment heads  In  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the 
way  sovereigns  negotiate  treaties. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Freeman  decided  he 
could  safely  close  a  number  of  agricultural 
research  stations  and  curtail  work  at  others; 
he  hoped  thus  to  save  85.151.000.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee,  review- 
ing his  decision,  found  Justification  for  re- 
ducing research  by  Just  $2,521,000.  Mr.  Free- 
man then  went  to  the  Hill  to  quibble  with 
Chairman  Spessard  Holland.  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  and  with  Senator  Milton  Youno, 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  the  ranking 
GOP  member.  Ultimately  the  Senate 
sachems  agreed  to  cutbacks  totaling  $2,985.- 
600.  Later  a  treaty  spelling  out  the  agreed 
terms  was  duly  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Often  even  more  Inhibiting  are  the  al- 
location formulas  Congress  has  written  into 
most  Federal  grant  programs.  These  deter- 
mine what  percentage  of  the  cash  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  various  purposes  will 
flow  to  each  State.  Often  the  States  with 
low  per  capita  Income  receive  a  proportion- 
ately higher  percentage. 

Advocates  of  rigidly  written  allocations 
argue  that  they  shield  administrators  from 
political  temptation.  But,  by  determining  in 
advance  where  Federal  money  will  go,  they 
also  deny  discretion  to  channel  the  money 
to  places  which  might  use  It  best  or  need  It 
most. 

Not  Infrequently  the  region  needing  most 
gets  least.  For  example,  one-third  of  each 
State's  claim  on  Federal  highway  money, 
both  for  primary  highways  and  secondary 
roads,  is  based  on  population.  This  means 
that  States  In  Appalachia,  where  population 
growth  is  far  smaller  than  the  national  aver- 
age (West  Virginia  actually  lost  people  from 
1950  to  1960) ,  obtain  smaller  percentages 
with  each  decennial  census. 


COSTS    NOT    considered 

Moreover,  road-buUding  in  mountainous 
areas  costs  twice  more  than  the  national 
average.  But  costs  aren't  taken  into  account 
when  Washington  doles  out  highway  aid.  So. 
to  ball  out  the  Appalachia  States,  the  Feds 
now  propose  to  pump  $840  million  extra  Into 
the  region  for  roads. 

Critics,  including  rebelllo\is  liberals  like 
Representative  Edith  Green,  Democrat  of 
Oregon,  fear  that  the  new  blUion-doUar-a- 
year  school  aid  bill  to  help  "educationally  de- 
prived" children  will  similarly  widen  inequal- 
ity and.  in  so  doing,  make  another  ball-out 
effort  inevitable. 

Unlike  the  road  construction  formula, 
school  aid  allotments  depend  on  what  vari- 
ous States  have  been  willing  or  able  to  spend 
themselves.  But  the  results  of  dividing 
grants  on  the  basis  of  these  education  "costs" 
are  cxirlous. 

Asstimlng  Congress  appropriates  the  full 
sum  it  has  authorized,  10  counties  with  high- 
est per  capita  income — including  Montgom- 
ery in  Maryland.  Du  Page  In  Illinois  and 
Fairfield  In  Connecticut — will  share  In  $8.9 
million.  Ten  poor  counties,  Including  Sun- 
flower in  Mississippi,  Knox  In  Kentucky,  and 
Sumter  In  Alabama,  will  divide  $4.5  million. 

Just  3  percent  or  6,210.  of  all  the  school-age 
kids  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  (median 
family  Income:  $8,052)  are  regarded  as  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged.  In  WUllamsburg 
County,  S.C.  (median  family  Income:  $1,631), 
41  percent,  or  6,118,  are  so  regarded.  Yet 
Westchester  will  receive  $2,189,000;  Williams- 
burg gets  $810,000. 

The  Justification  for  the  disparity  Is  that 
a  poor  kid  in  Westchester  is  Just  as  needy  as 
a  poor  kid  in  South  Carolina;  that  the  Fed- 
eral grants  must  be  funneled  to  school  dis- 
tricts of  greatest  need;  that  the  Federal 
money  will  constitute  a  far  larger  percent- 
age of  the  poor  counties'  school  budget. 

Nonetheless,  one  Federal  education  admin- 
istrator, calculating'  that  Grant  County, 
W.  Va.,  must  bank  Its  checks  from  Washing- 
ton for  3  years  to  have  enough  for  a  new 
school  building,  thinks  "this  is  Just  seed 
money.  We'll  have  to  have  another  pro- 
gram late/  on." 


Assignments?  You  go  around  and  talk 
to  people,  you  draw  a  map;  my  assignment 
w£is  a  little  different.  I  actually  had  a  sched- 
ule 5  days  a  week.  I  did  five  different  things 
always  being  told  to  build  friendships  with 
these  disadvantaged  people.  How  may  I  ask 
do  you  build  friendships  or  even  good  will 
when  you've  been  told  to  find  out  wliat 
these  people  need,  write  out  your  report  then 
you're  told  to  "Just  put  it  in  the  drawer." 
Well,  I  know  enough  about  the  dlsadvan- 
t.iged  to  know  if  there  is  anything  they  don't 
need  it  is  more  stupid,  hollow  promises. 

Thursday  in  our  group  discussions  I  was 
finally  able  to  get  a  straight  answer  from 
our  group  leader.  I  asked  if  all  this  mixup 
was  lack  of  communications.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"I  think  you've  hit  it  on  the  head.  The  Fri- 
day before  you  all  came  we  were  told  wed 
have  8  people  then  Saturday  we  were 
told  45  then  finally  we  ended  up  with  60, 
so  renlly  we  weren't  ready  for  so  many." 
Now  maybe  I  don't  know  enough  about  Gov- 
ernment spending  but  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  have  been  much  more  eflBcient  to  have 
notified  these  volunteers  (?)  to  po.stpone 
their  coming  for  a  week  or  two  to  give  the 
people  in  Chicago  time  to  sufficiently  prepare 
for  them  than  to  set  us  up  for  the  planning 
period. 

I  couldn't  stand  the  inefficiency  any  long- 
er. I  asked  to  be  relieved.  I  came  home;  oth- 
ers have  the  same  Idea.  If  there  are  15 
people  who  stick  out  their  year,  I'll  be  very 
much  surprised. 

Now  when  I  get  back  to  Denver  I  read  in 
the  paper  the  "War  on  Poverty"  heads  are 
getting  big  raises;  guess  111  go  down  Tues- 
day and  try  and  get  on  the  gravy  train.  If 
they  ask  for  my  credentials  I'll  tell  them  I 
have  no  conscience  on  accepting  Government 
money. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Lindsay. 
p.S. — I'm  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
several    people   who   I   hope   are   interested 
enough  to  read  It. 


Denver,  Colo., 

July  2,  1965. 
Dear  Sir:    This  may  be  a  little  different 
letter  than  you  are  used  to  getting  or  again 
it  may  be  often  and  gain  nothing. 

I'm  wondering  Just  how  this  war  on  pov- 
erty and  the  VISTA  programs  are  supposed 
to  be  helping  the  war  on  poverty. 

You  see,  my  experience  is  not  just  hearsay. 
I've  been  a  part  of  both  programs. 

Denver's  war  on  poverty  is  only  a  setup 
for  a  few  high-paid  people  to  keep  doing 
better  for  themselves  both  monetarily  and 
politically.  These  50  who  were  to  get  train- 
ing to  take  Jobs  that  never  materialized, 
why  Just  the  money  paid  to  them  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  kept  a  family  quite  a 
while.  The  big  people  of  the  program  didn't 
give  a  darn  whether  it  worked  or  not;  in 
fact,  to  cite  an  instance,  the  first  night  of 
class  I  told  Dr.  Hyman  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
I'd  probably  have  to  miss  a  couple  of  nights. 
His  reply,  "It  really  makes  no  difference  to 
me.     I'm  an  employee  of  the  university." 

Then  there  Is  VISTA— my.  the  money 
wasted.  I'm  wondering  how  some  of  the 
group  I  was  with  in  Chicago  answered  their 
application.  When  I  arrived  there  was  such 
a  lack  of  communication  I  missed  a  part  of 
the  first  meeting.  The  desk  clerk  told  me 
what  room  to  go  to.  I  went.  The  recep- 
tionist told  me  the  room  wouldn't  be  ready 
for  an  hour— I  could  wait  in  the  lounge. 
There  I  sat  about  45  minutes,  then  a  group 
came  out  of  a  room.  I  noticed  a  VISTA 
folder.  I  asked  if  they  were  Interested  in 
VISTA,  "Ha,  ha."  the  little  gal  said,  "we  are 
VISTA."  So  I  Joined  the  group — 60  people, 
1  man  77,  myself  41,  the  other  58  college 
kids.    Boy,  they're  having  a  ball  in  Chicago. 


(From   the   Wall   Street   Journal,   June   16, 

1965] 
Clashino  Crusades — Antipoverty  Push  Run 
Into  Widening  Conflict  With  Antptrust 
Efforts — Pressure  Grows  for  Lenient 
Treatment  of  Acquisitions  Likely  To  Aid 
Employment — Alcoa,  Kaiser  Could  Bene- 
fit 

(By  Monroe  W.  Karmln) 

Washington. — Of  all  the  Great  Society 
crusades,  none  is  more  closely  identified  with 
Its  leader  than  the  war  on  poverty.  Because 
of  President  Johnson's  Interest,  the  anti- 
poverty  cause  Is  having  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  other,  older,  but  less  dramatic  Federal 
campaigns — antitrust,  for  example. 

Deep  In  the  Justice  Departments  antitrust 
division,  high  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  far  and 
wide  among  lawyers  who  represent  corporate 
clients,  this  message  Is  being  passed :  "When 
antipoverty  comes  up  against  antitrust,  anti- 
poverty  Is  going  to  win." 

In  pragmatic  terms,  this  means  the  door 
Is  now  open  Just  enough  to  permit  major 
corporations,  heretofore  scared  of  expansion 
via  acquisition  for  fear  of  antitrust  attack, 
to  take  over  smaller  businesses  If — and  this 
Is  the  key — they  can  show  the  acquisitions 
protect  imperiled  Jobs  and  prevent  poverty. 

"You  have  to  go  to  the  brink,"  explains  one 
private  antitrust  attorney,  "In  effect,  you 
must  convince  the  Justice  Department  it's 
sell  or  shut  down" — that  Is,  the  smaller  com- 
pany must  sell  to  the  bigger  one  or  else  it 
will  be  forced  to  shut  down  and  throw  people 
out  of  work. 

"sometimes  can't  go  by  book" 
In    loftier    language,    the    magic    phrase 
seems  to  be  "broader  social  or  economic  con- 
siderations."     Because    of    such    considera- 
tions, says  Attorney  General  Nicholas  KaU- 


enbach  to  the  dismay  of  his  Department's 
antitrust  veterans,  sometimes  you  Just  can't 
go  by  the  book.  Effect  on  competition  might 
not  always  be  the  main  guideline,  particularly 
if  the  company  is,  say.  In  a  depressed  com- 
munity." This  guidance  Is  sure  to  be  passed 
to  Prof.  Donald  F.  Turner  when  he  arrives 
from  Harvard  next  week  to  assume  command 
of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Though  Mr.  Katzenbach  limits  his  remarks 
to  "marginal"  cases  in  which  the  antitrust 
argument  may  be  thin,  private  defense  law- 
yers are  attempting  to  exploit  the  opening 
as  much  as  possible.  In  recent  months  pleas 
of  poverty,  or  the  threat  of  it  for  the  com- 
munities involved,  have  produced  a  succes- 
sion of  corporate  victories  throughout  the 
antitrust  spectrum:  In  mergers  presented 
to  the  Grovernment  for  review,  in  consent 
decress  negotiated  to  settle  antitrust  £Mrtlon 
and  in  arrangements  to  undo  mergers  de- 
clared illegal  by  the  courts. 

Beneficiaries  include  these  major  corpora- 
tions— Continental  Can  Co.,  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num &  Chemical  Corp.,  General  Electric  Co., 
and  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  these  in- 
fluential Senators — Ribicoff  of  Connecticut, 
McClellan  of  Arkansas,  Byrd  and  Randolph 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Pastore  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, all  defending  job-worried  constituents; 
and  these  fearful  communities — New  Britain. 
Conn.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Wheeling  and 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va,,  Bristol.  R,I.,  and  Barber- 
ton,  Ohio. 

The  latest  test  of  antlpoverty's  appeal  is 
being  conducted  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
Federal  Judge  Stephen  W.  Brennan's  cham- 
bers in  Utica.  NY,  Judge  Brcnnan  is  decid- 
ing how  to  comply  with  last  June's  Supreme 
Court  order  to  undo  the  1959  acquisition  by 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  of  Rome  Cable 
Corp. 

fears  losing   1.200  JOBS 

sitting  In  on  the  secret  deliberations  is 
James  C.  O'Shea,  a  lawyer  hired  by  Rome, 
N,Y„  to  represent  the  community's  Interest. 
That  Interest  Is  to  keep  the  Rome  Cable 
plant,  with  Its  1,200  jobs,  in  operation,  pref- 
erably by  Alcoa.  Declares  Rome  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Valentine:  "If  Alcoa  were  required  to 
divest  Rome  Cable  and  didn't  find  a  buyer, 
we  might  end  up  with  an  empty  plant.  Then 
we  certainly  would  be  in  dire  economic  con- 
dition." 

Mr.  O'Shea  won't  discuss  the  case,  but  he's 
certainly  Informing  the  Court  that  Rome, 
while  not  officially  a  depressed  area,  never- 
theless has  suffered  from  unemplo3rment  ills 
(now  6.5  percent  of  the  work  force)  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  some  Federal  aid.  Also, 
Rome  sees  Itself  as  still  reeling  from  an 
earlier  Washington  blow:  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  decision  to  gradually  shut  down 
the  Rome  air  materiel  area  at  Grlffiss  Air 
Force  Base  at  a  cost  of  2,700  Jobs. 

The  Justice  Department,  of  course,  has  no 
desire  to  close  down  Rome  Cable  and  throw 
people  out  of  work;  it  just  wants  to  oust  big 
Alcoa  in  favor  of  some  other  management. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  intent  of  the  original 
antitrust  suit:  To  prevent  concentration  by 
preserving  competition  between  the  two  com- 
panies. But  Rome  Cable  now  contends  that, 
if  divorced  from  Alcoa,  it  won't  be  able  to 
manage  by  Itself,  nor  does  It  expect  that  In- 
terested buyers  would  rush  to  Its  doors. 
Thus  the  specter  of  closing  Is  raised. 

To  hardened  Government  antitrust  prose- 
cutors, the  small  of  contrivance  is  in  the  air. 
While  they  don't  dispute  the  distress  of  Rome 
and  other  communities  with  a  stake  in  anti- 
trust actions,  they  do  suspect  that  defense 
lawyers  may  be  trying  to  achieve  via  anti- 
poverty  what  they  can't  get  under  antitrust. 
In  the  Alcoa-Rome  case,  the  prosecutors  fear 
an  outcome  similar  to  that  which  followed 
Kaiser's  acquisition  of  a  wire  and  cable  plant 
in  Bristol,  RJ.,  from  United  States  Rubber 
Co. — an  outcome  that  still  pains  ardent  antl- 
trusters. 


kaiseb  settles 

Kaiser  purchased  the  Bristol  facilities  In 
1957;  4  years  later  the  Government  at- 
tacked; last  summer  the  case  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senator  Pastore;  In  January  the 
Government  and  Kaiser  settled  on  a  consent 
decree. 

Senator  Pastore  s  plea  was  antipoverty, 
pure  and  simple.  He  beseeched  both  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  William  H.  Orrlck,  now 
about  to  step  aside  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  antitrust  for  a  "com- 
monsense"  approach  contending  that  dives- 
titure by  Kaiser  would  cost  700  Jobs  for 
residents  of  Bristol  which  was  in  an  officially 
designated  "labor  surplus  area." 

Under  the  consent  settlement,  Kaiser  is  of- 
fering the  Bristol  plant  for  sale,  over  a  9- 
month  period,  to  anyone  who  will  pay  the 
price  of  Kaiser's  9-year  investment,  accumu- 
lated employee  pensions,  and  other  benefits, 
and  a  plant  and  equipment  improvement 
program  the  company  has  underway.  All 
this  Jacks  the  price  up  pretty  high.  If  Kaiser 
fails  to  find  a  buyer  within  the  9  months,  it 
keeps  the  plant. 

Few  expect  Kaiser  to  find  a  buyer.  An 
aid  to  Senator  Pastore  calls  the  9-month 
offering  a  "technicality";  private  antitrust 
attorneys  regard  the  settlement  as  a  "victory 
for  Kaiser's  lawyers";  and  a  top  Government 
antitruster  describes  the  decree  as  "the  clos- 
est thing  to  hogwash  I've  seen."  So.  in  the 
end,  Kaiser,  primarily  for  antipoverty  rea- 
sons, may  wind  up  retaining  an  acquisition 
that  the  Government  deemed  objectionable 
on  antitrust  grounds. 

FAILING  COMPANY    DOCTRINE 

Actually  antipoverty  Is  not  an  entirely 
new  concept  in  antitrust  contention.  It  has 
its  antecedents  in  the  falling  company  doc- 
trine to  which  the  courts  have  paid  some 
attention  over  the  years  in  permitting 
mergers  where  one  company  might  otherwise 
fall.  But  that  earlier  doctrine  is  at  best 
vague,  and  its  rationale  is  the  salvation  of 
companies  only.  The  new  antipoverty  design 
packs  more  punch,  defense  laywers  are  sure, 
because  *•  seeks  Instead  to  save  Jobs  for 
people  and  communities. 

Especially  with  President  Johnson's  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  appeal  can  be  hard  to  resist.  Listen  to 
the  essence  of  an  argument  by  Senator 
Ribicoff: 

"At  a  time  when  so  much  of  our  Nation's 
resources  are  being  devoted  to  poverty,  un- 
employment, and  the  problems  of  the  urban 
and  rural  poor — at  a  time  when  the  concern 
of  all  of  us  is  with  maintaining  a  healthy 
economy  and  expanding  prosperity — one  di- 
vision of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment demonstrates  absolutely  no  concern 
with  the  social  consequences  of  its  actions." 

The  culprit  thus  singled  out  Is  the  Justice 
Department,  of  course.  Senator  Ribicoff, 
speaking  also  for  Senator  McClellan,  vised 
the  argument  to  convince  the  Department 
to  withdraw  its  objections  to  the  acquisition 
earlier  this  year  by  General  Electric  of  the 
household  appliance  business  of  Landers, 
Frary  &  Clai*.  At  stake,  the  Senators  con- 
tended, were  1,000  Jobs  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  and  600  In  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  that 
would  disappear  If  Landers,  Frary  were 
denied  a  new  parent. 

saved  the  jobs 

Though  Mr.  Orrlck's  division  resisted  the 
retreat.  Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  in  the 
words  of  someone  familiar  with  the  negotia- 
tions, viewed  his  choice  thus:  "Against  a 
minor  disservice  to  the  antitrust  laws  he  had 
to  balance  the  loss  of  some  1,600  Jobs."  In 
this  view,  Mr.  Katzenbach  saved  the  jobs. 

There's  evidence  the  courts  are  beginning 
to  display  similar  sympathies.  Certainly 
Federal  Judge  Frederick  Van  Pelt  Bryan  did 
so  In  carrying  out  last  June's  Supreme  Court 
order  to  unravel  Continental  Can's  1956 
acquisition  of  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co. 


Continental  Can  sold  off  most  of  its  Hazel- 
Atlas  properties,  but  wanted  to  keep  a  pair 
of  West  Virginia  facilities,  a  metal  cap  plant 
in  Wheeling  and  a  glass  tableware  plant  In 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginians,  still  suffering 
from  above-average  unemployment,  grew 
frantic  at  the  thought  that  Continental  Can 
might  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Senators  Randolph  and  Byrd,  along  with 
Interested  Congressmen  and  then-Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron,  bombarded  the  Justice  Department 
vrlth  pleas  for  leniency.  At  one  point.  Sena- 
tor Randolph  discussed  the  matter  v?lth 
President  Johnson.  At  another.  Senator 
Byrd  brought  a  delegation  of  State  business, 
labor,  and  civic  leaders  to  Washington  and 
prevailed  upon  antitrust  chief  Orrlck  to  ex- 
plain his  position  to  the  crowd.  Mr.  Orrlck 
reiterated  his  desire  to  keep  the  Wheeling- 
Clarksburg  plants  operating,  but  insisted 
that  Continental  Can  had  to  sell  to  someone 
else. 

In  the  end.  Judge  Bryan  decreed  that  Con- 
tinental Can  could  keep  its  Wheeling-Clarks- 
burg plants.  Even  extensive  hunting  for  a 
buyer  might  sap  the  hope  of  these  two  offi- 
cially designated  labor  surplus  communities, 
he  declared,  adding:  "Such  a  result  would  be 
contrary  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  expressed  by  Congress,  to  take  all 
steps  possible  to  alleviate  the  depressed  eco- 
nomic condition  of  these  areas  •   •   *." 

The  facet  of  all  this  that  most  disturbs 
the  antitrust  enforcers  is  the  potential  for 
pyramiding.  An  example  is  the  Govern- 
ment's concurrence  in  Firestone's  recent 
purchase  of  the  Barberton,  Ohio,  tlre-mak- 
Ing  facilities  of  Seiberllng  Rubber  Co.  (now 
Seilon,  Inc.).  Firestone,  abetted  by  civic 
leaders,  claimed  the  acquisition  saved  the 
Jobs  of  1,400  Seiberllng  employees. 

Seiberllng,  in  shopping  for  a  buyer,  had 
Issued  an  Invitation  to  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  among  others.  However,  Goodyear, 
the  No.  1  tlremaker,  decided  not  to  risk  anti- 
trust troubles.  But  when  Firestone.  No.  2  in 
the  Industry,  got  clearance  to  take  over 
Seiberllng,  Goodyear  decided  to  act  to  pro- 
tect its  leadership  position.  It  acquired  an 
option  to  buy  the  tire  business  of  Lee  Na- 
tional Corp. 

As  yet,  the  Goodyear-Lee  transaction  has 
not  come  before  the  Government.  However, 
the  Lee  plant  at  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  has  been 
closed  for  2  years,  and  if  the  Government 
complains,  Goodyear  can  contend  that  its 
action  will  make  available  300  Jobs  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  wish  to  endorse  what  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  said  about  the 
need  for  cutting  back  this  program. 

Because  I  believe  it  would  be  edifying 
for  the  Record  and  because  I  believe  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  enjoy  hearing 
it,  I  should  like  to  read  an  article  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  It  deals 
specifically  with  the  poverty  program. 
It  is  an  account  of  the  most  outrageous 
type  of  scheme  proposed  in  the  name  of 
poverty  that  I  have  ever  heard.  It  will 
take  a  little  time  to  read  it.  I  can  obtain 
the  floor  in  my  own  right  later  today, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  by 
reference,  because  it  is  too  good.  I  wish 
to  read  it  into  the  Record.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  mind  yielding  me 
enough  time.  It  is  pertinent  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league can  be  recognized  in  his  own 
right. 


cxi- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  comes  from  True  magazine,  and 
it  came  to  me  in  a  letter.  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  man  whom  I  can  describe 
only  as  being  angry.  He  is  an  angry 
young  man.  and  he  was  sufficiently  angry 
about  the  Government  handouts  which 
were  not  doing  any  good  to  the  poor  that 
he  wrote  a  handwritten  letter  to  me  con- 
sisting of  some  seven  pages.  Included 
with  the  letter  was  the  article,  which  is 
entitled,  "Prosperous  Town  Is  Forced  To 
Accept  U.S.  Poverty  Money." 
It  reads: 

Ypsilanti  Township.  Mich. — On  January 
17.  1965.  speaking  at  Johnson  City.  Tex.,  the 
President  of  the  same  name  announced  the 
approval  of  88  new  antii>overty  grants.  One 
of  them,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252.  was  for 
a  demonstration  project  In  the  Willow  Vil- 
lage area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 

On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Roy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
stared  at  It  incredulously.  He  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  war  on  poverty.  He  was  and 
Is  suoervlsor  of  Ypsilanti  Township,  which 
lies  in  Washtenaw  County,  the  highest  In- 
come county  in  Michigan.  To  be  sure,  the 
subdivisions  of  Smith's  district  were  not  com- 
parable to  some  of  the  prestige  neighbor- 
hoods of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  is  located.  A  good  share 
of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated  em- 
ployees or  lower  grade  executives  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  But  he  was  certain  his 
township  could  boast  average  family  earn- 
ings of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  he 
had  no  connection  with  any  impoverished 
area,  either. 

Even  so.  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stunned  upon  learning  "Willow  Village"  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to 
the  tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  w.is  not  any 
such  place  as  Willow  Village.  Per  another, 
where  most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  ex- 
isted, the  recently  built  homes  and  schools, 
parks  and  glistening  new  shopping  center 
stores  of  Ypsilanti  Township  were  now  stand- 
ing. 

Ironically  enough.  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He'd  simply 
refused  to  believe  it  was  possible. 

Some   8    weeks   earlier,   he'd   received   an 
inch-thick    manuscript    in    the   maU.    along 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh  of 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions— one  of  the  numerous  research  groups 
supported  by  Michigan's  tax-supported  uni- 
versities.   "Under  separate  cover.  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in   Washington."   the   letter  had  explained. 
And  it  had  gone  to  request  the  township's 
cooperation  in  a  project  of  mutual  interest. 
Roy  had  begun   reading  the  manxiscript. 
And  in  doing  so  he'd  also  begun  what  was 
to  be.  for  him.  a  long,  lonely  Journey  into 
a      bureaucratic-academic      fantasyland — a 
world  where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so 
little   Importance  by   officious-sounding  of- 
ficials that  he  would  more  than  once  find 
himself  doubting  his  own  sanity.    What  was 
labeled  a  report  to  the  Federal  Government 
from    a    famed    and    respected    university 
sounded  more  like  some  amateur  novelist's 
attempt    to    write    a    Michigan    version    of 
"Tobacco  Road." 

"By  almost  any  standards,"  the  script  In- 
sisted. "Willow  Village  is  an  Impoverished 
community."  Actually,  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a  World  War  n  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  WUlow 
Run   bomber   plant,   a   project   the   Federal 


Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsilanti  TownslUp  and  replaced  by 
privately  built  housing.  The  name  still 
existed  only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely 
attractive  apartments  that  lay  Just  over  the 
line  in  Superior  Township.  And  by  any 
standards  whatsoever,  income  for  the  desig- 
nated area  ran  well  above  the  national 
average. 

Industry  had  "passed  by  the  core"  of  this 
"depressed  community,"  the  report  con- 
tinued, and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough 
to  find  work  "were  in  service  and  menial 
Jobs."  The  truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  five 
gigantic  automobile  factories  could  be  seen 
from  the  area's  center,  and  the  personnel 
manager  of  one  of  them  had  recently  com- 
mented that  anyone  who  could  pass  a  phys- 
ical could  find  employment  there. 

"Willow  Village  Is  a  community  without 
social  services,"  the  report  went  blithely  on, 
"There  Is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper, 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul- 
tural or  even  entertainment  facility.  There 
are  no  stores  In  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away." 

Roy  Smith  had  to  shake  his  head  hard 
and  wipe  his  glasses  before  rereading  that 
passage.  The  area  not  only  received  the 
social  services  of  all  Ypsilanti  Community 
Chest  agencies  but  even  contained  the  head- 
quarters of  some  of  them.  Ridgewood  Hos- 
pital was  Just  1  mile  to  the  north,  and 
3  miles  to  the  southwest  was  the  Beyer 
Memorial  Hospital  to  which  the  township 
had  paid  $58,000  last  year  to  guarantee  that 
none  of  its  residents  could  be  denied  a  bed. 
Furthermore,  a  busy  doctor's  office  shared  the 
new  Sunrise  Shopping  Center  with  a  super- 
market, a  discount  department  store,  and  sev- 
eral other  shops,  all  within  sight  of  a  library 
and  a  bowling  alley  and  some  of  the  parks 
where  the  township's  $10,000  summer  rec- 
reation program  had  been  carried  out.  Four 
different  newspapers  were  delivered  dally  In 
the  area.  All  but  a  few  of  the  children 
walked  to  school  because  they  lived  so  close 
they  were  speciflcally  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing bus  rides  under  Michigan  law.  And  If 
there  was  no  self-government,  Roy  was 
forced  to  v/onder.  Just  who  the  hell  had 
elected  him? 


Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  this.    The  statement  points  out 
that  the  whole  thing  had  been  created 
by  six  people,  none  of  whom  lived  in  the 
area,  none  of  whom  had  been  in  the  area, 
and  most  of  whom  were  going  to  be  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  contracts  through 
the  university  for  surveys  in  the  area, 
without  any  of  the  money  getting  into 
the  area  eventually.    There  is  $188  000 
involved.    The  program  is  still  going  on; 
it  is  still  in  progress.    There  is  now  a 
community  organization,  which  I  believe 
Is  one  of   the  best  things  established. 
The   community   organization  is   called 
"REPLY."  standing  for  "Return  Every 
Penny  and  Leave  Ypsilanti  township." 
That  is  the  organization  created  by  the 
citizens  to  tell  the  poverty  workers,  "Go 
home  and  bring  your  money  back  to 
Washington.    It  came  from  us  in  taxes. 
We  did  not  want  it.    We  did  not  organize 
it.    We  did  not  ask  for  it.    It  is  being 
forced  on  us  to  the  tune  of  $188,252." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  statement 
I  have  read  is  of  Importance  in  showing 
citizens'  reactions.  Next  to  their  best 
shopping  centers  and  their  houses  they 
have  erected  signs  stating,  "Attention. 
You  are  now  entering  a  poverty  area." 
Obviously  the  houses  are  the  homes  of 
those  in  the  middle  income  categories. 

A  survey  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  average  monthly  Income  in  the  area. 


It  came  to  more  than  $9,000  a  year  for 
the  families  there. 

It  is  nonsense  for  us  to  be  spending  the 
kind  of  money  that  is  being  proposed 
under  the  bill  in  programs  that  will  not 
reach  the  poor,  and  which  are  not  doing 
what  we  wanted  to  do  when  we  estab- 
lished the  original  program,  which  is 
still  an  administrative  hash.  That  is 
about  all  it  could  be  termed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  cut  back  to  last  year's  authori- 
zation, which  is  exactly  what  my  senior 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
requesting,  plus  providing  a  study  pro- 
gram, which  is  so  important  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  money  Is  getting  to 
the  poor. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posal is  not  restricted  to  one  item.  Roy 
Smith,  who  was  elected,  and  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  one  of  the  few  Repub- 
licans who  survived  in  the  election  of  last 
year,  started  receiving  letters  from  all 
over  the  place.  He  received  letters  from 
New  Jersey.  At  one  point,  in  Newark 
alone,  there  were  seven  poverty  fight- 
ers in  the  over-$10.000-a-year  salary 
bracket.    The  top  wage  was  $23,000. 

Hearing  of  this,  the  coi-ps  of  poverty 
fighters  assigned  to  Paterson,  N.J.,  where 
the  salary  was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about 
to  request  a  pay  raise,  but  they  finally  de- 
cided against  it.  After  all,  the  mayor  of 
Paterson  was  receiving  only  $17,500  a 
year. 

Floods  of  this  material  came  to  him 
from   all   over   the   country,   indicating 
once  again  what  we  have  put  in  our  mi- 
nority views,  and  what  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Allott]  has  reported  from  Denver.  Colo. 
It  was  not  in  the  minority  views  at  that 
time.    It  merely  indicates  that  money  is 
going  down  the  drain  and  is  not  doing 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be  doing.     Until 
we  correct  that  situation,   it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  double  the 
size  of  the  expenditure  of  this  program. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
giving  those  examples  showing  how  o-ar 
money  has  been  wasted.    My  attention 
was  recently  called  to  another  $230,000 
grant  that  was  made  in  the  New  York 
area.     Shoitly  after  they  received  the 
grant  of  $230,000  all  the  officials  went  up 
to  the   Adirondacks  for  a  weekend  to 
study  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
in  the  New  York  City  area.    While  they 
were  up  there  their  expense  accounts  to- 
taled over  $2,000  for  refreshments  and 
rooms  at  that  plush  resort.    There  were 
present  six  consultants  who  were  draw- 
ing $75  a  day  plus  all  expenses  for  the  2 
davs  that  they  were  there.    Luncheons, 
dinners,  and  special  refreshments  that 
were  charged  on  the  expense  account  for 
this  trip  were  rather  lavish. 

In  addition.  I  noticed  that  the  expenses 
of  the  numerous  luncheon,  breakfast,  and 
dinner  meetings  that  this  group  of  di- 
rectors held  after  they  were  organized 
were  consistently  charged  to  the  expense 
account  as  a  part  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time  those  men  were 
drawing  salaries  as  oflficials  of  from 
$12,000  up  to  $20,000. 
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One  of  the  high  salaried  officials  even 
had  the  gall  to  charge  to  the  Government 
$12.85  for  a  tuxedo  he  had  rented  to  at- 
tend one  of  these  social  functions.  This 
tuxedo  rent  was  charged  as  a  part  of  the 
poverty  program. 

Ironically,  all  these  expenditures  were 
approved  by  the  agency.  I  observed  that 
none  of  those  expenses  were  disallowed, 
so  I  assume  they  must  have  approved  of 
the  expenditures. 

I  join  the  Senators  from  Colorado  In 
urging  that  we  do  cut  the  authorization 
to  a  more  realistic  level.  The  adminis- 
tration should  be  told  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  such  items  as  the  rental 
of  tuxedos  or  liquid  refreshments  be  in- 
cluded as  official  expenses.  There  was 
a  charge  of  $63.20  for  flowers  to  be  used 
at  an  open  house  meeting.  Since  when 
is  $60.00  for  flowers  a  legitimate  expense 
of  the  antipoverty  program? 

Other  items  on  the  expense  account 
of  these  administrators  of  the  poverty 
program  in  the  New  York  City  area  are : 
$119.50  for  a  movie  camera;  camera  ac- 
cessories, $80.85;  miscellaneous  camera 
attachments.  $57.40;  Yashica  camera, 
$59.95;  special  lens.  $89.50;  five  rolls  film. 
$14.25;  film,  $12.17;  four  more  rolls  of 
film,  $9.80;  photographs  mostly  of  of- 
ficials of  the  program,  $162.98. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  the  Senator. 
This  is  one  more  example  of  the  prob- 
lem that  exists,  and  an  apt  one. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  are  accurately  directed  toward 
the  heart  of  the  subject,  as  are  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware.  They  point  out  that  we  are 
in  a  full-blown  process  of  spending  $2 
billion  on  a  program  that  should  be  in 
the  pilot  stage. 

We  who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
people  and  who  see  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  being  thrown  about,  as  this 
money  is  being  thrown  about,  cannot 
help  feeling  that  we  have  missed  the 
mark  for  a  long  while.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  for  these  people,  we  must 
first  find  a  way  to  motivate  them.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  do,  as  anybody  who  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  process  of  education 
knows.  Second,  we  must  give  them  the 
opportunity,  along  with  motivation,  to 
improve  their  own  lot.  Without  these 
two  incentives,  we  shall  not  make  any 
progress. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  cited 
and  added  to  the  examples  that  I  have 
already  placed  in  the  Record.  One  can- 
not pick  up  a  newspaper  without  reading 
that  politicians  and  bureaucrats  all  over 
the  country  are  squabbling  over  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  Congress  proposes  to 
spend  on  the  poverty  program.  The 
people  who  really  need  help  are  going  to 
come  out  with  nothing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  is  100  percent  correct.  This  is 
why  we  should  support  this  amendment 
to  cut  back  the  amount. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
only  are  politicians  fighting  over  who  is 


going  to  handle  this  multimillion-dollar 
program  but  there  is  also  the  fight  over 
patronage.  In  many  instances  there  is 
developing  a  patronage  feud  among  the 
Democratic  politicians  as  to  who  is  going 
to  control  the  jobs.  Considering  the  lav- 
ish expense  accounts,  that  are  being  per- 
mitted with  the  high  salaries  I  can  well 
understand  their  attractiveness  as  re- 
wards to  politicians. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Again,  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  wish  to  read  one  more  excerpt  from 
the  article  which  deals  with  distribution 
of  funds : 

After  all.  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
shock  at  what  he's  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  into  that  State — 

Meaning  West  Virginia — 

had  been  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  creating 
the  national  mood  that  resulted  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  Why  then,  West- Virginians  were 
wondering,  had  their  antipoverty  allotment 
so  far  been  little  more  than  $400,000,  while 
the  high-income  State  of  New  Jersey  had 
already  received  $12Vi  million? 

Another  part  of  the  same  problem  is 
whether  the  money  is  getting  down  to 
the  areas  where  it  is  needed. 

I  was  a  little  distressed  last  night  when 
I  drove  home.  I  had  the  radio  turned 
to  one  of  the  better-known  stations  in 
Washington.  I  heard  one  of  our  well- 
known  commentators  say  that  the 
poverty  pi-ogram  was  making  substantial 
progress;  that  a  move  to  cut  $500  mil- 
lion was  defeated  "today."  That  was  an 
accurate  statement — absolutely  accurate. 
There  was  no  problem  about  that.  The 
amendment  was  defeated,  and  to  that 
extent  we  were  one  step  ahead  toward 
passing  the  committee  bill. 

But  what  was  not  mentioned  was  that 
the  committee  bill  would  double  the  pre- 
vious year's  authorization,  and  that  the 
amendment  which  was  defeated  would 
have  increased  by  38  percent  the  amount 
that  was  spent  on  poverty  programs  in 
the  previous  year.  That  was  the  pur- 
port of  my  amendment. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is 
felt  that  anybody  who  seeks  to  straighten 
out  the  program  is  against  the  poor,  and 
that  is  at>out  as  ridiculous  as  anything  I 
can  think  of. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  develop 
some  mechanism  by  which  the  funds  we 
supply  for  the  war  on  poverty  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose  and  not  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  Government  person- 
nel who  manage  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  "A  Prosper- 
ous Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept  U.S.  Pov- 
erty Money,"  published  in  True.  The 
Man's  Magazine,  for  August  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Prosperous  Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept 
U.S.  Poverty  Monet — Zealous  Poverty 
Fighters  Sat  Michigan's  Ypsilanti 
Township  Needs  $188,252  To  Get  on  Its 
Feet — and  They  Won't  Take  No  tor  an 
Answer 

(By  Gene  Caesar) 

Ypsilanti  Township,  Mich. — On  January 
17,  1965,  speaking  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  the 
President  of  the  same  name  announced  the 
approval  of  88  new  antipoverty  grants.    One 


of  them,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252,  was  for 
a  demonstration  project  in  the  Willow  Vil- 
lage area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 

On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Roy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  stared  at  it  incredulously.  He  had  no 
connection  with  the  war  on  pyoverty.  Ho 
was  and  Is  supervisor  of  Ypsilanti  Township, 
which  lies  In  Washtenaw  Ckjunty,  the  high- 
est-income county  in  Michigan.  Te  be  sxire, 
the  subdivisions  of  Smith's  district  weren't 
comparable  to  some  of  the  prestige  neighbor- 
hoods of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Is  located.  A  good  share 
of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated  em- 
ployees or  lower  grade  executives  In  the 
automobile  industry.  But  he  was  certain 
his  township  could  boast  average  family 
earnings  of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  ,  So  he 
had  no  connection  with  any  Impoverished 
area,  either. 

Even  so,  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stiumed  upon  learning  "Willow  Village"  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to 
the  tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  wasn't  any 
such  place  as  Willow  Village.  For  another, 
where  most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  ex- 
isted, the  recently  built  homes  and  schools, 
parks,  and  glistening  new  shopping-center 
stores  of  Ypsilanti  Township  were  now 
standing. 

Ironically  enough,  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He'd  simply 
refused  to  believe  It  was  possible. 

Some  8  weeks  earlier,  he'd  received  an 
inch-thick  manuscript  in  the  mall,  along 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh  of 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations— one  of  the  numerous  research  groups 
supported  by  Michigan's  tax-supported  uni- 
versities. "Under  separate  cover,  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  Washington,"  the  letter  had  explained. 
And  it  had  gone  on  to  request  the  township's 
cooperation  in  a  project  of  mutual  interest. 

Roy  had  begun  reading  the  manuscript. 
And  in  doing  so  he'd  also  begun  what  was  to 
be,  for  him,  a  long,  lonely  Journey  Into  a 
bureaucratic-academic  fantasyland — a  world 
where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so  little 
Importance  by  officious-sounding  officials 
that  he  would  more  than  once  find  himself 
doubting  his  own  sanity.  What  was  labeled 
a  report  to  the  Federal  Government  from  a 
famed  and  respected  university  sounded 
more  like  some  amateur  novelist's  attempt 
to  write  a  Michigan  version  of  "Tobacco 
Road." 

"By  almost  any  standards,"  the  script  in- 
sisted, "Willow  Village  is  an  Impoverished 
community."  Actually.  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a  World  War  II  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant,  a  project  the  Federal 
Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsilanti  Township  and  replaced  by  pri- 
vately built  housing.  The  name  stiU  existed 
only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely  attrac- 
tive apartments  that  lay  Just  over  the  line 
in  Superior  Township.  And  by  any  standards 
whatsoever.  Income  for  the  designated  area 
ran  well  above  the  national  average. 

Industry  had  "passed  by  the  core"  of  this 
"depressed  community,"  the  report  con- 
tinued, and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough 
to  find  work  "were  in  service  and  menial 
jobs."  The  truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  five 
gigantic  automobile  factories  could  be  seen 
from  the  area's  center,  and  the  personnel 
manager  of  one  of  them  had  recently  com- 
mented that  anyone  who  could  pass  a  physi- 
cal could  find  employment  there. 

"Willow  Village  Is  a  community  without 
social  services,"  the  report  went  blithely  on. 
"There  Is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper, 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul- 
tural or  even  entertainment  facUlty.  There 
are  no  stores  In  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away." 
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Roy  Smith  had   to  shake   his  head  hard 
and  wipe  his  glasses  before  rereading  that 
passage.     The   area   not   only    received   the 
social  services  of  all   Ypsllanti  Community 
Chest  agencies  but  even  contained  the  head- 
quarters of  some  of  them.    Rldgewood  Hos- 
pital was  Just  1  mile  to  the  north,  and  3  miles 
to  the  southwest  was  the  Beyer   Memorial 
Hospital  to  which   the  township   had  paid 
$58,000  last  yeiir  to  guarantee  that  none  of 
its  residents  could  be  denied  a  bed.    Further- 
more, a  busy  doctor's  ofBce  shared  the  new 
Sunrise  Shopping  Center  with  a  supermarket, 
a    discount    department    store    and    several 
other  shops,  all  within  sight  of  a  library  and 
a  bowling  alley  and  some  of  the  parks  where 
the   township's    »10,«00   simuner    recreation 
program  had  been  carried  out.    Four  differ- 
ent newspapers  were  delivered  daily  In  the 
area.     All  but  a  few  of  the  children  walked 
to  school  because   they   lived  so  close  they 
were  specifically  prohibited  from  receiving 
bus  rides  under  Michigan  law.    And  if  there 
was  no  self-government.  Roy  was  forced  to- 
wonder.  Just  who  the  hell  had  elected  him? 
Even  more  fantastic  was  the  constant  flow 
of  phrases  like  "the  present  ghost  town  ap- 
pearance"   or    "brush    has    overgrown    the 
streets  and  roads."     The  report  never  quite 
claimed  the  inhabitants  of  this  brush-choked 
ghost  town  were  starving.     Instead,  It  sug- 
gested "establishing  a  community  vegetable 
field — to  be  run  by  the  residents  on  a  co- 
operative basis— with  the  produce  avaUable 
to  the  residents  for  their  own  consumption." 
Starving  or  not,  the  manuscript  noted,  the 
impoverished  people  had  formed  a  self-help 
group  of  "about  400  to  500"  members  called 
the  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Development— WRAND,  for  short— and   Im- 
mediately   appealed    to    the    University    of 
Michigan  to  help  them.     After  a  thorough 
study,  the  University  was  submitting  a  pro- 
posed    budget     covering    the    community's 
needs.     What  the  poor  people  needed  most, 
it  seemed,  was  the  services  of  some  "profes- 
sional directors"  with  salaries  up  to  $11,000 
a  year.    Except  for  such  items  as  $8,970  for 
the  first  year's  publication  of  a  "community 
newsletter"  the  only  thing  clear  about  the 
vaguely   worded   budget,   all   of   which   was 
subject  to  "university  overhead,"  was  that  It 
was   Just   the  beginning.     The  report  sug- 
gested,   for    example,    that    Willow    Village 
apartments  be  granted  enough  further  '"ntle 
IV"  funds  to  permit  the  building  of  "several 
hundred  additional  units." 

Wondering  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  Roy 
Smith  closed  the  book  of  90-odd  pages  and 
stared  dully  at  the  plywood  walls  of  his 
office.  He  vaguely  remembered  hearing  of 
WRAND.  Someone  had  buttonholed  him  for 
a  $20  donation  the  summer  before  and,  be- 
lieving the  group  to  be  a  normal  community- 
betterment  organization,  he'd  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  idea.  But  the  WRAND  head- 
quarters were  over  in  Superior  Township 
and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  so  were  its  members. 
Yet  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  desig- 
nated in  the  report  was  in  Ypsilantl  Town- 
ship. Since  the  accompanying  letter  said 
"a  proposal  we  have  submitted,"  it  was  ap- 
parently too  late  to  keep  the  university  from 
making  an  Incredible  and  perhaps  embar- 
rassing blunder.  But  he  telephoned  the  man 
who'd  written  that  letter  anyway. 

"Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh?  This  Is  Roy  Smith 
out  in  Ypsllanti  Township.  If  you're  going 
to  write  about  this  area,  why  don't  you  drive 
the  10  miles  out  here  and  look  at  it?  That 
report  of  yours  is  Just  plain  garbage." 

The  voice  on  the  telephone  sounded  ex- 
tremely upset,  but  It  Anally  said  something 
about  "a  matter  of  opinion." 

"No,  It's  not."  Roy  asserted.  "If  you'd 
said  there  were  'few'  stores  or  'inadequate' 
facilities  and  so  forth,  that  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  When  you  say  there's  no  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing— all  of  which  are 
located  in  the  area — there's  no  question  of 
opinion  involved.    Look,  you  come  out  here. 


any  time,  at  your  convenience,  and  I'll  drive 
you  around.  I  want  you  to  try  defending 
that  report  while  you're  seeing  what's  here 
with  your  own  eyes." 

Hyman  Kornbluh  finally  agreed  and  prom- 
ised to  call  back  soon.  But  that  call  never 
came.  Roy  showed  the  weird  manuscript  to 
several  citizens  allegedly  living  in  a  grown- 
over  ghost  town.  And  it  brought  laughter 
Instead  of  indignation  from  everyone  who 
read  It. 

"Why,  there  isn't  an  unpaved  street  In  any 
of  these  three  subdivisions  of  ours  they've 
listed,"  they  said.  "There  isn't  a  house  in 
the  entire  area  more  than  10  years  old." 

"Why  worry  about  It?"  everyone  chuckled. 
"They'll  read  that  in  Washington  and  toss  it 
In  the  nearest  wastebasket.  The  war  on 
poverty  Is  for  places  like  Appalachia.  If  they 
send  someone  out  here  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  some  professors  will  have 
some  fast  explaining  to  do.  But  that's  not 
your  problem." 

Running  Into  this  same  reaction  every- 
where, Roy  Smith  soon  began  wondering  if 
he  wasn't  taking  the  ridiculous  report  too 
seriously.  By  the  time  the  new  year  began, 
the  manuscript  was  lying  forgotten  In  his 
crowded  files. 

But  on  January  17— without  any  attempt 
at  prior  investigation,  with  entire  sentences 
from  the  ghost  town  report  being  repeated 
word  for  word  In  a  White  House  press  re- 
lease— Willow  Village  was  awarded  an  anti- 
poverty  grant. 

For  4  full  days,  Roy,  remained  silent  and 
did  some  soul-searching,  chiefly  while  walk- 
ing tho  streets  of  what  was  now  an  official 
Poverty  Area.  He  didn't  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  scattered  folks  on  those 
streets,  as  on  almost  all  streets,  who  weren't 
very  well  off.  Roy  wasn't  opposed  to  the 
antipoverty  program;  he  was  all  in  favor  of 
the  Government  helping  poor  people  In  any 
way  It  could 

Back  in  the  depression,  as  a  kid  on  a  Ten- 
nessee farm,  Roy  Smith  had  eaten  Govern- 
ment sowbelly  the  same  as  everyone  around 
him  was  doing  and  been  plenty  glad  to  get 
It.  He'd  come  a  fair  distance  from  that  Ten- 
nessee farm,  though.  He'd  been  in  the  Ma- 
rines in  World  War  II  and  after  the  war  had 
attended  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the 
GI  bill.  Then  he'd  worked  in  the  automo- 
bile Industry  and.  in  1959,  had  entered  poll- 
tics  where  he'd  been  quite  successful.  He 
Is  a  moderate  Republican  and,  along  with 
George  Romney,  was  one  of  the  few  members 
of  his  party  to  survive  the  1964  Johnson 
landslide. 

But  Roy  Smith  had  never  forgotten  the 
depression.  If  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  portion  of  that  $188,252  might 
eventually  filter  down  to  help  folks  who 
needed  it.  he  certainly  didn't  want  to  ruin 
that  chance. 

For  four  straight  evenings  at  home,  with 
his  wife  sensing  a  crisis  and  hushing  his 
three  children,  he  went  over  the  proposed 
budget  again  and  again.  And  absolutely 
nothing  was  really  being  promised  there. 
Beneath  all  the  long-winded  descriptions  of 
what  might  be  done,  the  hard  fact  was  that 
some  nonteaching  fellows  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  were  being  given  a  good-sized 
piece  of  public  money  to  do  with  as  they 
pleased,  as  a  reward  for  branding  his  town- 
ship a  poverty  area.  On  January  22.  he 
finally  telephoned  the  nearest  newspaper  and 
mentioned  some  of  the  falsities  In  the  Insti- 
tute report. 

The  local  papers,  published  In  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  university,  were  extremely 
wary  of  the  story.  They  mentioned  only  a 
few  of  Roy's  charges,  then  answered  them 
with  Institute  statements  that  "some  errors 
of  detail  in  describing  the  physical  elements 
and  population  statistics  of  the  area  did 
occur,  but  none  of  these  errors  was  funda- 
mental." 


"Willow  Village  Is,  of  course,  not  totally 
Impoverished,"  Hyman  Kornbluh  was  quoted 
as  saying.  "But  It  does  contain  pockets  of 
poverty." 

Smith  couldn't  help  wondering  if  this 
was  the  same  Kornbluh  who'd  sent  him  the 
report  saying.  "By  almost  any  standards.  Wll- 
low  Village  is  an  Impoverished  community." 
But  press  objectivity  seemed  to  be  picking 
up  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance  from  Ann 
Arbor.  "Federal  Government  says  It's  Im- 
poverished; area  says  it's  thriving,"  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  reported.  And  the  little 
Redford  Record  put  it  even  more  bluntly: 
"University  of  Michigan  dreams  up  poverty 
ghost  town."  But  It  was  a  Detroit  TV  com- 
mentator, Larry  Carlno  of  WJBK,  who  got  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

He  made  a  very  sensible  suggestion:  "Let 
the  University  of  Michigan  explain  exactly 
what  it  Intends  to  do  with  the  $188,000,  or 
send  It  back  with  apologies." 

But  the  Institute  parried  even  this  thrust. 
"The  program  has  not  yet  been  spelled  out," 
Hyman  Kornbluh  explained,  "because  the 
cardinal  point  of  a  demonstration  project  Is 
to  demonstrate  that  the  community  can  as- 
sess its  own  needs."  Whether  the  commu- 
nity had  assessed  a  need  for  them  or  not.  It 
was  also  announced  that  the  hiring  of  a 
staff  "of  about  12"  would  begin  Immediately. 
Supervisor  Roy  Smith  had  understandably 
expected  a  cry  of  outrage  to  come  from  the 
folks  who  were  being  branded  Impoverished. 
But  the  Issue  had  been  so  clouded  and  con- 
fused by  academic  doubletalk  that  only  10 
people  brought  complaints  to  a  township 
board  meeting  on  February  2.  and  most  of 
these  were  merely  ladies  who  were  miffed,  be- 
cause friends  were  phoning  and  offering  to 
send  them  CARE  packages.  Furthermore, 
their  young  township  clerk.  Tilden  R. 
Stvunbo,  kept  urging  them  to  "Wait  and  see. 
"Sure,  they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a 
document,"  he  argued.  "But  some  good 
could  still  come  of  the  grant  Itself — new 
roads  or  ptirks." 

Roy  Smith  could  only  hope  that  none  of 

the  youngsters  who  might  play  in  such  parks 

was  listening  to  his  elders'  moral  logic,  and 

he  said  as  much  2  days  later  when  he  got  off 

a  letter  to  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  president  of 

the   University   of   Michigan.     After   listing 

two  pages  of  the  fraudulent  claims  made  In 

the  Institute  report,  then  adding  that  this 

was  only  a  sampling,  that  the  entire  report 

lacked  reality,  he  Invited  Dr.  Hatcher  to  tour 

the  area  with  him  at  any  time  and  make  his 

own  comparison.    "We  teach  our  children  to 

tell   the   truth,"   he   mentioned.     "If   funds 

have   been    received    on   the    basis   of   false 

statements,  those  funds  should  be  returned. " 

Word    of    the    controversy    had    reached 

Washington,    but   there   was   still   no   hint 

that  any  Investigation  would  be  made.    "We 

didn't  force  that  money  on  those  people,"  an 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  spokesman 

told  newsmen.     "They  themselves  asked  lor 

It.    Four  or  five  hundred  of  them  formed 

this  WRAND  organization  and  requested  the 

University   of   Michigan   to   apply   for   and 

administer  the  grant  In  their  behalf." 

Thus  assured,  the  demonstration  project 
proceeded  as  scheduled.  The  planting  of 
the  communal  vegetable  garden  couldn't 
begin  until  the  spring  thaw,  of  course.  But 
calling  itself  the  WRAND  Round-Up.  the 
community  newsletter,  for  which  $8,970  of 
antipoverty  money  had  been  allotted  In  the 
proposed  budget,  appeared  Immediately— 
with  headlines  saying  "Who  Says  We're  Im- 
poverished?" above  a  story  Insisting  the 
grant  was  only  an  expression  of  admiration 
for  local  initiative.  WRAND  fiuther  ex- 
plained on  February  8  that  the  grant  was 
needed  because  the  designated  area,  al- 
though not  really  Impoverished,  was  not 
being  served  by  the  Ypsilantl  Community 
Chest.  On  February  9  WRAND  announced 
that  yesterday's  press  release  was  "In  error" 


since  the  area  had  always  been  served  by  the 
Community  Chest. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Roy  Smith,  reading 
the  next  day's  papers,  that  an  organization 
of  area  residents  could  make  such  a  mistake. 
But  before  he  could  carry  this  curious  in- 
consistency to  Its  Inevitable  conclusion,  he 
was  interrupted  by  something  even  stranger. 
Three  gentlemen  from  the  university  were 
ushered  Into  his  office.  One  was  Introduced 
as  a  full  dean.  Another  described  himself 
as  "merely  an  observer"  and  was  actually, 
Roy  later  learned,  a  recognized  authority  on, 
of  all  things,  syphllLs  research.  The  third, 
a  pliunp  man  wearing  the  look  of  a  fellow 
being  forced  to  endure  petty  Indignity,  was 
the  long-awaited  Hyman  Kornbluh. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  matter  In  his 
office,  Roy  loaded  the  delegation  Into  his 
3-year-old  Chevrolet  and  sf>ent  more  than 
2  hours  touring  every  street  of  the  alleged 
poverty  area.  He  didn't  run  Into  any  brush, 
but  he  did  stop  regularly  to  read  aloud  sen- 
tences from  the  report  for  comparison  with 
what  lay  outside  the  car  windows.  The  dean 
made  a  gallant  attempt  at  keeping  the  in- 
terview genial  and  friendly,  under  formi- 
dably difficult  circumstances.  Chain-smok- 
ing nervously,  Mr.  Kornbluh  remained  si- 
lent most  of  the  time,  as  did  the  syphilis 
exj>ert.  Not  until  they'd  returned  to  the 
Township  Hall  did  Roy  hear  anything  re- 
sembling an  admission  that  the  area  wasn't 
a  ghost  town  after  all, 

"Suppose  instead  of  'no'  stores,  we  say  'few' 
stores?"  Hyman  Kornbluh  offered  then. 
"Suppose  Instead  of  'no'  facilities,  we  say 
'inadequate'  facilities?" 

"Suppose  you  apologize  to  the  people  here 
and  return  the  grant,"  Roy  suggested  In- 
stead. "If  you  can  get  another  one  by  writ- 
ing an  honest  report,  the  best  of  luck  to 
you." 

Kornbluh  countered  with  the  accusation 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  political  publicity 
stunt,  asserted  that  he  himself  wouldn't  be 
in  politics  for  anything,  and  walked  out. 
That  was  the  last  Roy  Smith  saw  of  him. 

Roy  Smith  had  some  questionnaires  made 
up  to  be  circulated  in  the  designated  poverty 
area,  requesting  residents  to  return  them 
unsigned.  He  wanted  some  statistics  on  the 
average  Income,  and  to  learn  what  percent- 
age favored  the  grant  and  how  many  were 
members  of  the  mysterious  WRAND  orga- 
nization that  had  requested  it  In  the  first 
place. 

On  February  16,  a  surprise  resolution  was 
Introduced  at  a  township  board  meeting,  and 
Roy  found  himself  standing  totally  alone. 
Five  to  one  against  him,  his  fellow  board 
members  voted  to  condemn  the  poverty  label 
but  to  welcome  the  poverty  money. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  saying  exactly 
what  Clerk  Tilden  R.  Stumbo  had  said — 
"Sure,  they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  d 
document,  but  let's  keep  it  anyway"— in- 
cluding fantastically  enough,  the  Federal 
Government  itself.  Because  a  tall,  distin- 
guished-looking man  named  William  Law- 
rence was  ushered  into  the  township  hall  the 
next  day  and  introduced  as  a  consultant  to 
the  community  action  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  And  he  soon 
made  it  clear  that  he'd  come  not  as  an  in- 
vestigator but  as  a  peacemaker. 

"I've  already  been  around  the  area."  he  In- 
sisted, declining  the  offer  of  another  tour  in 
Roy's  Chevy.  "Now  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  proposal,  satisfactory  to  you,  I  can 
take  to  the  university.  What  would  satisfy 
you,  Mr.  Smith?" 

"Why  didn't  you  make  the  2-hour  filght 
out  here  before  the  grant  was  given?"  Roy 
couldn't  help  wondering. 

"We're  tremendously  understaffed."  Law- 
rence explained.  "But  I  want  to  assure  you 
and  every  citizen  that  no  antipoverty  grant 
will  ever  again  be  given  without  an  on-the- 
spot  Inspection  of  the  area." 


"Michigan  has  a  State  antipoverty  direc- 
tor," Roy  Smith  persisted.  "Couldn't  his 
office  have  been  asked  to  check  out  the 
proposal?" 

William  Lawrence  fvu'ther  explained  that 
the  poverty  program  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  directly  with  univer- 
sities. After  all,  he  reminded  Roy,  the  origi- 
nal appeal  had  come  from  the  area  residents 
themselves.  By  reporting  on  the  area  and 
offering  to  administer  a  grant,  the  University 
of  Michigan  was,  in  effect,  the  agency  check- 
ing out  the  appeal  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Well,  now  that  you've  seen  the  area," 
Smith  asked,  "what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?" 

Lawrence  launched  into  an  Involved  dis- 
sertation on  the  Intricacies  of  antipoverty 
grants.  Contracts  had  already  been  offered 
to  professional  directors,  it  seemed,  and  other 
commitments  had  been  made.  But  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would  most 
certainly  demand  that  the  university  correct 
the  errors  in  the  report,  redefine  it  and  up- 
date It  before  activating  the  project. 
"Would  that  satisfy  you?"  he  asked  hope- 
fully. 

"All  that  will  satisfy  me."  Roy  Smith  told 
him.  suddenly  feeling  very  tired,  "Is  the  re- 
turn of  any  poverty  money  Intended  for 
Ypsllanti  Township  and  a  public  apology  to 
the  people  here." 

William  Lawrence  went  away  worriedly 
predicting  that  "the  university  won't  go  for 
anything  like  that."  And  the  university 
didn't. 

Meanwhile,  the  Willow- Village  demonstra- 
tion project  had  already  demonstrated  one 
thing — the  ease  with  which  antipoverty  funds 
could  be  obtained.  And  predictably  enough, 
what  followed  was  like  a  run  on  the  bank. 
The  Washtenaw  County  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism decided  to  try  for  $39,900;  everyone 
knows  poor  people  drink  too  much.  The  lo- 
cal chapter  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  wanted  $26,290  because  statistics 
show  the  Impoverished  do  something  else 
too  much.  The  Ypsllanti  public  schools  de- 
cided to  go  all  out  and  ask  $375,000  for  pro- 
viding "compensatory  education"  for  every- 
one from  deprived  preschoolers  to  the 
indigent  aged.  Before  long,  fully  20  poverty 
money  requests  were  being  feverishly  pre- 
pared, and  a  36-member  "citizen's  commit- 
tee" was  Itself  requesting  $54,501  merely  for 
acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  other  requests. 
All  this  was  going  on  in  Just  one  county,  the 
highest  Income  county  in  Michigan,  one  of 
the  10  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union. 

Nor  was  the  national  picture  particularly 
different.  The  controversy  was  bringing  Roy 
Smith  a  svu-prlsing  amount  of  mall  from 
people  In  some  far-flung  places.  Ministers 
and  other  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
and  New  York  were  claiming  that  their  own 
antipoverty  grants  had  served  no  purpose 
except  as  patronage  plums  for  local  politi- 
cal machines.  West  Virginians  were  virrlting 
to  ask  if  Roy  saw  anything  strange  about  the 
way  the  poverty  money  was  being  parceled 
out. 

After  all,  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
shock  at  what  he'd  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  Into  that  State  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  creating  the  na- 
tional mood  that  resulted  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  Why  then.  West  Virginians  were 
wondering,  had  their  antipoverty  allotment 
so  far  been  little  more  than  $400,000,  while 
the  high-Income  State  of  New  Jersey  had 
already  received  $12  Ya  million. 

But  folks  from  New  Jersey  were  writing  as 
well,  and  they  weren't  happy  with  all  that 
money.  People  In  Monmouth  County,  for 
example,  had  received  a  $67,000  grant,  only 
to  learn  that  $52,000  of  it  had  already  been 
budgeted  for  the  salaries  and  "administra- 
tion expenses"  of  the  professional  directors. 
The  whole  State  had  been  startled  to  hear 
that  Antipoverty  Director  John   C.  Bullitt 


would  be  getting  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year 
and  would  have  a  pair  of  $19,000  assistants. 
But  Bullitt  had  Insisted  these  wage  rates 
were  "not  out  of  line,"  and  In  a  sense  he 
was  right.  This  was  less  than  his  poverty- 
official  superiors  in  Washington  were  getting 
and  slightly  more  than  was  being  paid  city 
poverty  officials.  In  Newark  alone  there  were 
seven  poverty  fighters  In  the  over-$10,000 
bracket,  but  the  top  wage  was  Just  $23,000. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  corps  of  poverty  fighters 
assigned  to  Paterson,  where  the  highest  salary 
was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about  to  request  a 
pay  raise,  but  they  finally  decided  against  it. 
After  all.  the  mayor  of  Paterson  was  getting 
only  $17,600. 

Even  so,  Roy's  chief  concern  was  his  own 
township,  and  he  was  pinning  a  large  share 
of  his  hopes  on  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  still  expected  Dr.  Har- 
lan Hatcher  to  make  a  personal  comparison 
of  the  fraudulent  repwrt  and  the  area  It  sup- 
posedly described,  then  crack  down  on  those 
responsible  with  all  the  righteous  wrath  that 
might  be  expected  of  so  distinguished  an 
educator.  But  on  March  2.  when  Roy  Smith 
finally  received  an  answer  to  his  letter  of 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  it  was  the  most  mys- 
tifying and  disappointing  development  of  the 
entire  nightmarish  affair.  Dr.  Hatcher  de- 
scribed himself  as  "satisfied  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  Its  representatives 
acted  In  good  faith  and  In  accordance  with 
recognized  procedures,  both  in  submitting 
the  program  and  In  accepting  the  grant"  be- 
cause "many  of  the  alleged  errors  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occurred  In  a  back- 
ground document  which  was  not  submitted 
to  Washington." 

Numb  with  amazement,  Roy  searched  his 
files  for  the  original  letter  from  Kornbluh, 
dated  November  25.  It  still  read,  "I  am 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  Washington,"  Just  as  it  always  had. 
For  fully  6  weeks  the  report  had  been  the 
subject  of  Incessant  public  controversy, 
mentioned  In  both  news  stories  and  editori- 
als, and  Roy  himself  had  discussed  It  with 
both  university  and  Federal  Government 
officials.  At  no  time  in  those  6  weeks  had 
there  been  the  slightest  suggestion  from 
anyone  that  the  "background  document" 
hadn't  been  submitted. 

"We  didn't  force  this  money  on  those 
people."  the  OEO  was  still  telling  news- 
men. "They  themselves  formed  this 
WRAND  organization  and  requested  the 
university's  assistance  in  getting  a  grant." 

Pondering  that  statement  that  he'd  heard 
and  read  so  often.  Roy  Smith  suddenly  real- 
ized there  was  something  very  strange  about 
it.    Some  257  of  the  questionnaires  he'd  dis- 
tributed had  been  returned  by  then,  showing 
average  family  income  so  far  of  $7,961  in  the 
"depressed  community"  and  turning  up  Just 
10  people  who  approved  of  the  antipoverty 
grant.    But  more  Interesting  yet.  only  four 
people  had  Identified  themselves,  even  un- 
signed, as  members  of  WRAND.     Roy  had 
met  the  president  and  current  spokesman  of 
the    group — a    young    Junior    high    school 
teacher    named    Gerald    Foley.    But    Foley 
himself    admitted    he'd    Joined    the    group 
months  after  its  formation  and  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  original  request  to  the  uni- 
versity.    And  the  few  other  WRAND  mem- 
bers who  could  be  located  locally  said  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.    Who.  then,  had  made 
that  request?    Who  had  started  WRAND  In 
the  first  place? 

There  was  a  way  to  find  out.  Any  such 
organization  had  to  file  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration with  the  county  clerk,  and  any  citizen 
had  a  right  to  examine  those  articles.  Roy 
Smith  availed  himself  of  that  right.  And 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  puzzling  business 
wasn't  so  puzzling  any  longer. 

The  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighbor- 
hood Development  had  been  founded  by  Just 
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six  people — not  one  oi  whom  lived  anywhere 
near  the  neighborhood  they  Intended  devel- 
oping, all  of  whom  were  well-to-do  residents 
of  Ann  Arbor.  The  "self-help"  group  that 
had  asked  the  University  of  Michigan  to  help 
it  help  Itself  to  some  antlpoverty  money  had 
been  formed  by  one  University  of  Michigan 
official,  one  University  of  Michigan  professor, 
two  wives  of  university  professors,  one  prom- 
inent lawyer,  and  the  manager  of  the  Willow 
Village  Apartments — for  which  additional 
title  IV  antlpoverty  funds  had  been  STig- 
gested  in  the  resulting  proposal. 

At  this  writing,  with  the  university  already 
privately  estimating  its  "overhead"  at  32  per- 
cent, the  antlpoverty  grant  gained  by  the 
Invention  of  an  imaginary  ghost  town  is  still 
In  effect.  In  fact,  on  April  27 — speaking  at 
Detroit.  Mich.,  and  still  quoting  the  falsified 
phrases  and  statistics  of  a  report  that  was 
supposedly  never  submitted  to  Washington — 
War  on  Poverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  threw  his  personal  prestige  behind  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  attempu 
to  save  face  In  the  controversy  by  publicly 
praising  the  Willow  Village  demonstration 
project.  (If  he'd  ventured  Just  30  miles  far- 
ther, he  might  have  seen  what  he  was  calling 
"an  urban-fringe  pocket  of  poverty."  But 
he  didn't.)  And  the  OEO  is  still  stubbornly 
sticking  to  its  story  that  the  "erroneous 
background  material"  was  "not  germane"  to 
a  proposal  that  "clearly  met  the  criteria  for 
demonstrations  as  developed  by  this  office." 
But  Government  glibness  no  longer  both- 
ers Roy  Smith  the  way  it  once  did — chiefly 
because  his  struggle  isn't  a  lone  one  any 
longer.  Roused  by  the  realization  that  the 
entire  scheme  was  both  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  by  outsiders,  the  people  of  the  des- 
ignated area  have  begun  battling  back  with 
every  bit  as  much  Ingenuity  as  was  used  in 
calling  them  impoverished  In  the  first  place. 
A  group  of  them  have  decided  to  play  the 
alphabet  game  themselves  by  forming  a  rival 
self-help  group  called  REPLY— which  stands 
for  Return  Every  Penny  and  Leave  Ypsllantl 
Township.  Petitions  making  the  same  de- 
mand have  so  far  been  signed  by  80  percent 
of  the  area's  resident,  and  a  similar  resolu- 
tion received  an  87  </a -percent  favorable  vote 
at  the  annual  township  meeting.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  as  leaders  of  the  people 
they'd  do  well  to  follow  them,  four  of  Roy's 
fellow  township  board  members.  Tllden  R. 
Stiimbo  Included,  have  reversed  their  earlier 
stand  and  Joined  him  in  demanding  the  re- 
turn of   the   grant. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  signs  have 
been  erected  informing  visitors  that  they 
are  entering  an  official  poverty  area  where 
their  tax  dollars  are  hard  at  work.  And  a 
young  man  named  Gordon  Mattson.  chair- 
man of  REPLY,  even  rented  a  horse  and  a 
Paul  Revere  costume,  then  braved  a  late 
snowstorm  to  go  galloping  through  the 
streets  shouting:  "The  bureaucrats  are  com- 
ing." He  was  followed  by  both  a  honking 
motorcade  and  what  seemed  an  apt  symbol 
of  the  incredible  affair  from  its  clouded  be- 
ginning to  Its  as  yet  undetermined  end — a 
circus  clown. 

"Maybe  that's  the  only  answer  for  this  kind 
of  Insanity,"  Roy  Smith  laughingly  refiects. 
"A  good  sense  of  humor.  But  you  know 
what  worries  me  most?  The  way  that  fel- 
low from  Washington  acted  when  he  came 
out  and  saw  for  himself  how  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  taken.  He  didn't  get  mad, 
and  he  didn't  seem  surprised.  He  wasn  t 
even  interested.  All  he  kept  asking  was 
what  would  satisfy  me — which  meant  what 
would  shut  me  up,  I  guess.  Do  you  think 
what  happened  here  could  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception?  That  this  sort  of  thing 
Is  going  on  all  over  the  country? 
That's  an  Interesting  question. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  of  this  amendment  has  already 
been  discussed.    It  was  contained  in  an 


amendment  offered  yesterday  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick]  to  cut  the  amount  back  to  this 
year's  appropriation.  That  amendment 
was  defeated  by  the  Senate  yesterday  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  51. 

The  general  increase  in  authorizations 
provided  in  the  bill  reflects  two  primary 
considerations.  First,  all  programs  last 
year  operated  only  over  a  9-month 
period.  Second,  none  of  these  program 
existed  at  all  before  last  year.  Each 
started  from  scratch — at  zero.  If  we  are 
to  carry  these  same  programs  over  the 
present  year  we  must,  therefore,  do  more 
than  just  provide  funds  for  a  full  12 
months.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
each  of  these  programs  started  this  year 
with  a  capability  that  did  not  exist  when 
they  started  operations  last  year. 

Last  year  we  began  with  no  organiza- 
tion, no  procedures,  no  Job  Corps  centers 
in  operation,  no  community  action  agen- 
cies, no  approved  State  plans.  All  these 
things  now  exist.  They  represent  re- 
sources that  have  been  created.  They 
should  be  used. 

This  year,  each  month,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  just  a  little  better  than  we  did 
in  a  comparable  month  last  year  in 
reaching  the  35  million  people  living  in 
poverty.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  this.  Certainly,  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  less. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
authorizations  in  the  bill  are  designed 
to  allow  leeway  for  many  program  im- 
provements. They  are  framed  on  the 
proposition  that  there  should  be  time  for 
staff  and  effort  that  is  not  focused  simply 
on  producing  more  and  more  grants.  In 
fact,  if  we  are  talking  about  sheer  pro- 
duction— about  what  is  mathematically 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  program  rates 
attained  last  year — we  would  not  be 
talking  about  a  $1.5  billion  authorization. 
We  would  be  talking  about  a  $2  billion  or 
perhaps  even  a  $4  billion  authorization. 

This  amendment  also  provides  for  a 
Joint  Congressional  Study  Committee  to 
study  the  administration  of  the  act  and 
recommend  improvements,  if  any,  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
January  1.  1966.  after  which  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  cease. 

Such  a  study  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  present  committee  to 
whom  the  bill  was  assigned.  Those  com- 
mittees are  better  equipped  to  review  the 
program  of  OEO.  As  a  part  of  consider- 
ins  the  authorization  this  year  and 
next  year,  the  committee  reviews  the 
program. 

Further,  the  committee  provided  for 
more  complete  review  of  the  program*of 
OEO  in  the  amendment  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  This  change  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Prouty  provides  for  an 
annual  review  with  recommendations  re- 
ported to  the  President  and  Congress. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  create  a  new  committee  to 
do  what  the  present  committee  does,  and 
adequate  review  of  OEO  is  provided  in 
the  act. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  has  spoken  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  asking  for  an  annual  re- 
view by  a  special  committee.  Has  the 
Senator  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
review  which  the  OEO  has  already  con- 
ducted of  its  operations? 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  talking 
with  the  officials  of  the  OEO.  They  con- 
firmed having  approved  a  sizable  grant 
of  several  thousand  dollars  to  obtain  a 
review  of  the  agency,  and  the  numerous 
laws  now  on  the  books  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
review  was  to  obtain  a  list  of  what  they 
thought  may  possible  be  four  or  five 
other  laws  that  dealt  with  the  same  pro- 
gram. As  it  was  reported  to  me,  after 
the  study  was  made  this  committee  re- 
ported back  and  said  that  they  found, 
not  4  or  5,  but  94  different  laws  and 
programs,  all  dealing  with  antlpoverty, 
many  of  which  the  bureaucrats  had  for- 
gotten were  on  the  books. 

The  report  stated  that  it  seemed  to  be 
a  practice  of  the  administration  that 
when  it  wanted  to  do  something,  it  had  a 
new  law  passed,  even  though  the  admin- 
istration might  already  have  the  existing 
authority.  It  was  suggested  that  as  we 
pass  some  of  these  new  laws  we  should 
rep>eal  some  of  the  old  ones. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
statement  in  one  part  of  the  report  that 
they  did  not  want  to  suggest  that  94 
would  be  the  final  number  since  they  had 
not  concluded  their  studies.  Apparently 
they  were  sure  there  were  others. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ob- 
tained any  information  as  to  how  many 
other  overlapping  laws  deal  with  the 
same  subject;  that  is,  in  addition  to  the 
94  to  which  I  have  referred?  I  have  not 
been  able  to  receive  the  information. 

I  saw  the  report,  but  they  would  not 
give  me  a  copy.  The  report  was  twice  the 
size  of  the  biggest  Sears  Roebuck  cata- 
log that  I  ever  saw,  and,  of  course,  I  can 
understand  the  embarrassment  of  the 
agency. 

I  can  understand  why  they  would  not 
want  to  circulate  the  report;  but  could 
the  Senator  get  some  information  on 
this  subject  and  enlighten  us? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  I  should  say 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  the  report  to  which  he  is 
referring,  I  am  sure,  is  no  part  of  the 
official  activities  of  the  OEO.  It  may 
be  a  report  from  some  other  organiza- 
tion. However,  it  is  not  an  official  re- 
port. Otherwise,  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  am  amazed.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives to  my  office  to  siiow  me  a  copy 
of  the  report.  I  wanted  to  borrow  the 
report,  but  the  representatives  said  that 
it  was  the  only  copy  they  had  and  that 
it  could  not  be  given  out.  However,  I 
was  told  that  they  had  paid  for  it.  and 
if  I  recall  correctly,  they  stated  that 
they  had  paid  approximately  $60,000  or 
$80,000.  If  they  paid  for  it  and  they 
had  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  they  do 
not  own  it.  They  paid  for  the  report 
out  of  their  own  appropriation  funds  so 
they  said.   If  they  paid  for  it  they  should 


know,  and  I  would  think  the  committee 
would  know. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suppose  that  the  OEO  is  continually  re- 
viewing their  programs  and  reporting  to 
the  Director.  I  should  assume  that  they 
would  consider  it  a  more  or  less  continu- 
ing and  routine  report.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  report  to  which  the  Senator 
refers.  That  is  the  only  answer  that  I 
can  give  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subconunittee,  the  Senator  will 
look  into  the  matter.  The  report  has  just 
been  issued  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

In  the  very  brief  time  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  look  at  the  report  I  found  it  to 
be  a  most  interesting  document.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
there  were  94  different  laws  all  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  substantial  percentage  of 
these  laws  was  not  even  known  by  the 
bureaucrats  who  were  operating  the 
agency. 

I  felt  that  such  a  report  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I 
wonder  if  the  committee  can  get  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  furnish  us  with  some 
information. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  that  we 
shall  make  every  effort  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  report  to  which  he  refers.  If  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  OEO,  as 
the  Senator  indicates,  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  obtain  it. 

I  point  out  that  the  only  report  re- 
quested under  the  law  is  indicated  on 
page  25,  section  608,  as  follows: 

Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
Ui  the  Congress  the  full  and  complete  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  office  during  each  year. 

Of  course,  that  period  has  not  arrived 
as  yet.  One  hundred  and  twenty  days 
have  not  yet  passed,  so  that  the  report 
would  be  due. 

That  is  the  only  official  report  that  is 
required  under  the  law.  However,  we 
shall  pursue  it,  as  the  Senator  suggests. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
pursue  it. 

Referring  again  to  the  example  men- 
tioned in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  when  we  find  that 
the  agency's  expense  account  listed  such 
ridiculous  charges  as  the  rental  of  a 
tuxedo  for  one  of  the  bureaucrats  who 
is  administering  the  program  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  is  not  being 
properly  spent.  There  was  mention  of 
an  expense  item  of  $60  or  $80  for  liquid 
refreshments  for  special  entertainment. 
I  believe  that  if  they  want  to  have  re- 
freshments they  should  pay  for  such  re- 
freshments out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  would  he  rather 
yield  the  floor  so  that  I  may  take  the 
floor? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  a  question,  and  he  does 
not  have  to  answer  if  he  does  not  want 
to.    Perhaps  he  does  not  have  the  infor- 
mation with  which  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion.   This  subject  involves  the  situation 
which  occurred  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  any  inquiry 
has  been  made  through  his  staff  or  his 
office  concerning  how  they  could  have 
gone  through  with  this  type  of  program, 
whether  any  action  is  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  OEO  from  paying  a  private 
employment  agency  $80  a  head  for  the 
recruitment  of  people  in  the  Job  Corps, 
whether  anything  is  being  done  to  bring 
the  salaries  of  the  administrators  into 
line  with  the  local  conditions,  and  simi- 
lar things  of  that  kind.    In  the  entire 
discussion  that  we  have  had  now  for 
almost  a  day  and  a  half,  not  one  single 
answer  has  been  given  to  any  of  the 
charges. 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand. 
Mr.   McNAMARA.    Mr.    President,   I 
state  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  an 
avid  reader  of  True  magazine.     I  did 
not  read  the  article  until  the  matter  was 
brought  up  on  the  floor  a  week  or  so  ago. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  might  state  that  I 
am  not  an  avid  reader  of  the  magazine, 
either. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  House.  They  went  mto 
the  matter  In  some  detail  in  the  House 
report.  The  matter  has  been  Investi- 
gated. I  do  know  that  it  Involves  a 
small  village  incident.  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  It.  It  Is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  Detroit  area,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Detroit.  However,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  in  its  ability  to  conduct 
the  affairs  that  have  been  referred  to 
them  by  the  Government.  We  have 
every  indication  and  reason  to  believe 
that  the  program  in  the  Detroit  area 
generally  is  working  well  and  that  the 
officials  In  the  Detroit  area,  the  mayor 
and  others.  Indicate  their  satisfaction 
with  the  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  very  odd,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
apparently  they  have  people  trying  to 
give  the  money  back  and  saying  that  it 
should  not  have  been  spent  in  the  first 
place.  The  Incident  is  said  to  Involve 
an  area  In  which  the  six  people  who  orig- 
inated the  original  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion did  not  live.  The  man  who  was  di- 
recting this  type  of  program  had  never 
inspected  the  program,  and  refused  to 
come  down  and  drive  over  the  area,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  alleged  facts  m  the  maga- 
zine article. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  be  critical  In  any 
way  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  was  trying  to  have  an  understanding 
for  the  record,  if  possible,  why  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  not  done 
something  about  these  various  problems. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  problems.  To  pay 
$80  a  head  to  private  agencies  to  recruit 
people  to  go  into  the  Job  Corps  is  to  me 
the  most  impossible  situation  I  can  think 
of.  We  are  supposed  to  be  providing 
funds  to  look  after  people  who  are  to 
look  for  a  method  to  help  themselves. 
Here  we  are  operating  almost  like  a  slave 
market,  paying  $80  a  head  to  shanghai 


people  to  the  Job  Corps.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  anything  like  this  going  on^ 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  hard  for  any- 
body to  conceive  that  these  things  are 
going  on.  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  In 
the  Detroit  area  there  are  a  great  many 
volunteers.  We  do  not  have  to  go  out 
and  hire  people  to  dig  up  applicants  for 
jobs.  We  have  had  great  cooperation 
from  the  radio  and  television  industry. 
There  Is  no  need  for  an  employment 
agency  to  hire  people.  The  community 
is  alerted  about  it,  and  the  program  is 
working  very  well. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  even  had  to 
spend  money  putting  together  a  tele- 
vision program — which  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Allott]  objected  to  very  strenu- 
ously, and  correctly— to  try  to  recruit 
people  to  go  Into  these  places.  I  do  not 
understand  it.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  to  put  an  employment  agency  in 
the  process  of  engaging  in  a  slave  trade, 
paying  so  much  a  head,  at  the  same  time 
we  are  spending  money  publicizing  the 
program — in  a  wrong  way,  in  my  opin- 
ion—and the  need  for  more  recruits  to 
fill  the  available  spots  in  the  program, 
and  then  ask  us  for  a  program  that  would 
double  the  size  of  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Earlier 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  said  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  specific  cases 
of  abuse.  I  have  already  referred  to 
some  Instances  of  this  abuse.  I  have 
others  now.  There  was  a  $230,000  grant 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  The  officials 
held  a  2-day  meeting  at  a  hotel  at  Suf- 
fern,  N.Y.,  a  rather  plush  resort  area,  to 
discuss  the  Juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem in  the  New  York  City  area.  The 
total  cost  of  that  conference  was  $2,168.26 
for  the  weekend.  Including  motel  rooms, 
meals,  and  refreshments  used  while  dis- 
cussing this  problem. 

The  question  has  just  been  asked  of 
me  whether  I  meant  "booze"  when  I  said 
"refreshments."    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

There  were  35  dinners  served  on  the 
night  of  December  14,  which  sunounted 
to  $228.30.  The  cost  of  the  refreshments 
that  same  night  was  $90.85. 

There  was  a  cost  of  $350  for  a  cater- 
ing service  at  an  open  house  meeting. 

There  was  a  $63.20  bill  from  Lucllle's 
Flowers  for  the  same  open  house  meet- 
ing. 

There  was  a  later  bill  of  $33  for  a 
board  of  directors  dinner  meeting. 

The  next  item  on  this  list  is-one  of  $46 
for  dinner  meetings. 

There  was  a  bill  of  $228.30  for  35  din- 
ners at  the  Restaurant  On  The  Mountain. 
There  was  a  bill  for  29  single  rooms  at 
the  motel  of  $348. 

Altogether  their  expenses  on  this  ex- 
cursion for  the  directors  of  the  program 
amounted  to  $2,168.26.  Just  now  any 
group  can  spend  over  $2,000  on  a  week- 
end junket  In  the  Adlrondacks  and  keep 
their  minds  on  poverty  is  as  yet  unex- 
plained. 

Going  further  down  on  the  list,  there 
Is  a  bill  of  $124.20  for  36  luncheons  in 
the  restaurant  at  Suffern. 

There  Is  another  bill  for  $177.10  for 
28  diimers  at  the  same  restaurant. 
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This  is  the  "meetingest"  group  I  ever 
heard  of.  Apparently  they  were  meet- 
ing morning,  noon,  and  night,  with 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinners  all  charged 
to  the  taxpayers.  They  even  had  a  cof- 
fee break  charge  of  $14.50  while  they 
were  discussing  methods  of  spending  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  expense  account  includes  an  item 
of  $12.85  for  the  rental  of  a  tuxedo  so 
that  one  of  the  officials  could  attend  a 
meeting  to  discuss  poverty  programs.  I 
suppose  that  in  order  to  get  down  to  the 
level  where  he  could  discuss  poverty  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  be  dressed  in  a  tux- 
edo. This  same  bureaucrat,  by  the  way, 
was  drawing  a  salary  of  $12,500,  plus  a 
liberal  expense  account. 

Based  on  the  expense  account,  they 
must  have  been  in  the  restaui'ant  or 
nightclubs  much  of  the  time.  Some  of 
these  bills  are  for  breakfast  meetings, 
lunch  meetings,  and  dinner  meetings  all 
on  the  same  day. 

There  was  no  challenge  of  the  expense 
account.  The  Department  apparently 
supported  it  because  all  of  the  items  were 
allowed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  is  valuable  information.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  these  funds 
are  supposed  to  be  going  to  the  poor,  it 
would  be  funny,  but  what  the  Senator 
has  stated  exhibits  one  of  the  glaring  de- 
fects in  the  program. 

The  problem  we  have  is  the  inability  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  enough  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  about  this  prob- 
lem to  be  able  to  convince  them.  I  am 
sure  a  number  of  them,  if  they  heard  the 
evidence,  would  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  so  busy  they  cannot 
be  on  the  floor.  It  makes  it  difficult.  I 
know  the  problems  involved.  I  have  had 
them  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
to  go  to  a  meeting  shortly. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  somehow,  we  must 
provide  enough  public  revelation  of  these 
problems  so  we  can  get  some  curative  ac- 
tion in  spending  money  for  such  items  as 
tuxedo  rental,  steaks,  coffee  breaks,  and 
head  taxes  for  private  employment  agen- 
cies, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
another  item  or  two  to  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention.  On  this  list  of  expenses  there 
is  a  charge  of  $15  for  a  "post  mortem 
conference"  on  "Gospel  Goes  to  College." 

The  next  item  is  "promotional  services'* 
for  "Gospel  Goes  to  College,"  $54. 

The  next  item  is  one  of  $50  for  "prize 
money"  for  "Gospel  Goes  to  College." 

What  that  has  to  do  with  the  poverty 
program  is  something  that  needs  explain- 
ing. 

One  of  the  next  items  is  a  table  reser- 
vation for  the  25th  anniversary  meeting 
of  some  kind  of  affair,  $26. 

They  have  just  gotten  the  program 
started,  and  they  are  already  planning  a 
25th  anniversary  celebration.  Who  says 
the  Great  Society  is  not  planning  ahead? 

There  is  an  item  of  $20.94  for  a  break- 
fast meeting. 

Then  there  is  a  bill  for  a  dinner  meet- 
ing. $19.29. 

The  total  amount  of  this  one  account 
is  $3,128.84  spent  on  luncheon-dinner 
meetings  and  various  other  items  held 
while  they  were  planning  how  to  get  rid 


of  the  remainder  of  $230,000  that  would 
be  left  after  their  salaries  had  been  paid. 

Farther  down  there  is  a  list  of  tele- 
phone bills  that  vary  from  $113  to  $331. 

There  is  a  bill  for  Western  Union  of 
$80.33. 

I  do  not  know  whom  they  were  tele- 
phoning, unless  they  were  calling  Wash- 
ington to  explain  what  a  terrific  job 
they  were  doing;  or  it  is  possible  that 
they  were  calling  to  discuss  what  a 
wonderful  time  they  were  having? 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  Senate  by  read- 
ing further  the  numerous  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner  items  included  on 
this  expense  account  of  the  officials  ad- 
ministering the  poverty  program  in  the 
New  York  City  area,  but  before  con- 
cluding I  shall  mention  items  covering 
just  one  more  meeting: 

Tablecloth  for  open  house  meeting  at 
Small's  Paradise,  $11;  refreshments 
served  at  open  house  meeting  at  Small's 
Paradise,  $10;  gratuities  at  open  house 
meeting  at  Small's  Paradise,  $15. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  abuses  that 
have  been  disclosed  under  this  program 
the  administration  still  insists  upon 
doubling  the  cost. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  col- 
loquy of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
think  it  is  healthful  for  the  record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  219  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hayden  Mundt 

Allott  Hickenlooper  Mu&kle 

Anderson  Hill  Nelson 

Bartlett  Holland  Neuberger 

Bass  Hruska  Pastore 

Bennett  Inouye  Pearson 

Bible  Jackson  Pell 

Boggs  Javlts  Prouty 

Brewster  Jordan,  N.C.  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va.  Kennedy,  Mass.  Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Kennedy,  N.T.  Robertson 

Cannon  Kuchel  Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson  Lausche  Russell,  Ga. 

Case  Long,  Mo.  Saltonstall 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Scott 

Cotton  Magnuson  Simpson 

Domlnlck  Manpfleld  Smith 

Douglas  McClellan  Stennls 

Eastland  McGovem  Symington 

Ellender  Mclntyre  TaJmadge 

Ervln  McNamara  Thurmond 

Fannin  Metcalf  Tower 

Fong  Miller  T\dings 

Fulbrlght  Mondale  Williams,  N.J. 

Gore  Monroney  Williams,  Del. 

Gruenlng  Montoya  Yarborough 

Harris  Morse  Young  N.  Dak. 

Hart  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

Hartke  Moss 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxtotis]  Is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  when  we  discussed  the  amend- 
ment at  some  length  a  whiL;  ago  there 
were  not  more  Senators  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  should  do  two  things:  First, 
it  would  cut  back  the  authorization  to 
last  year's  authorization,  which  is  $947.5 
million.  Last  year  we  appropriated  for 
the  program  $785.4  million.  So  that  sec- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  provide 
$162.1  million  more  than  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

In  addition,  it  would  not  affect  the 
terms  of  the  Nelson  amendment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  $150  million,  which  was 
tacked  on  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  this 
year. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  for  a  joint  congressional  study 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  study  the  progress  of  the  program  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 
It  provides  for  a  $50,000  authorization 
for  the  expense  of  the  12-man  joint  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  for  only 
a  minute  more,  but  I  wish  my  friends  to 
know  what  we  are  discussing.  The 
amendment  would  do  nothing  but  those 
two  things.  We  would  leave  $162  million 
more,  plus  the  Nelson  amendment,  than 
was  appropriated  last  year. 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  the  pro- 
gram, he  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  program  is  shot 
full  with  faults,  squabbles,  and  struggles 
between  politicians  to  get  the  high  pay- 
ing jobs.  This  office  has  1  supergrade 
for  every  18  employees,  the  highest  ratio 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Compare 
this  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  has  1  supergrade  for  every  1,000 
employees.  Some  of  the  employees  are 
paid  more  than  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  operate;  some  are  paid 
more  than  the  Governors ;  some  are  paid 
more  than  the  superintendents  of 
schools. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  gave  the  Senate  facts  from  the 
report  of  the  OEO  itself,  showing  that 
those  who  were  setting  up  the  OEO  in 
New  York  live  so  handsomely  that  they 
had  to  hold  their  hearings  in  a  place 
where  they  wear  tuxedos.  One  man— 
a  $12,500  a  year  man — even  charged  the 
rental  of  a  tuxedo  to  the  OEO  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  agency  is  paying 
the  bill. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  booze  and 
entertainment  and  things  of  that  sort 
are  now  being  charged  to  the  program. 

In  the  minority  views  in  the  House 
report  the  following  statement  appears: 

In  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Wagner  of  New 
York  and  the  representatives  of  Mayor  Daley 
of  Chicago  It  became  clear  that  community 
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action  was  being  engulfed  by  political  action 
on  a  grand  scale. 

The  program  has  degenerated  into  a 
fierce  and  bitter  battle  among  politicians 
for  the  jobs.  If  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing for  poverty,  let  us  do  it.  But  let 
us  peel  the  program  back  at  least  to  the 
point  at  which  we  can  look  at  what  we 
have  done — and,  for  God's  sake,  let  us 
look  at  the  mistakes  we  have  made. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  $1.5  billion  or 
$2  billion  on  a  program  like  the  one 
proposed,  let  us  at  least  go  about  it  sensi- 
bly. We  must  get  down  to  the  people 
who  need  the  help.  We  must  find  ways 
to  provide  motivation.  After  that  we 
have  to  find  ways  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  make  a  living. 

Last  year  I  suggested  that  one  way 
in  which  we  could  really  implement  the 
program  would  be  to  put  it  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  and  then  put  some 
of  the  money  available  into  the  small 
colleges,  particularly  the  small  junior 
colleges,  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  should  provide  a  vocational  educa- 
tional program.  But  that  proposal  is  too 
simple.  There  is  entirely  too  much  com- 
monsense  in  a  proposal  to  put  the  money 
in  a  vocational  educational  program, 
which  would  provide  to  those  who  need 
help  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  up- 
grade their  skills  so  that  they  can  make 
a  living. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  things: 
First,  it  would  provide  $162  million  more 
than  the  Senate  appropriated  last  year. 
To  leave  it  as  it  was  reported  is  really 
compounding  mistake  upon  mistake.  It 
is  piling  a  circus  on  top  of  a  circus.  That 
is  what  the  program  has  been. 

We  would  not  only  authorize  the  ad- 
dition of  $162  million,  but  we  would  also 
provide  for  a  joint  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

We  shall  be  remiss  if  we  go  away  from 
this  session  without  providing  such  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  investigate  and 
advise  Congress  as  to  what  the  course  of 

the  program  should  be.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Spark  MAN]  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 39 
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NOT  VOTING — 13 

Dodd  Pearson 

Mansfield  Smathers 

McCarthy  Sparkman 
McGee 
Murphy 


So  Mr.  Allott's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  address  myself  to  my  amendment 
No.  386. 

This  amendment  has  been  before  the 
Senate  as  the  pending  business  since 
last  night.  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
very  appropriately  called — not  by  me, 
but  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  affix 
labels  on  amendments — the  "two  hat" 
amendment. 

The  question  involved  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Shall  Sargent  Shriver  wear  two 
hats  in  two  offices  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Federal  Government,  or  shall  he  wear 
only  one? 

This  situation  does  not  happen  very 
often  in  our  Government.  Normally  we 
do  not  have  a  system  in  which  any  high 
official  of  the  Government  carries  more 
than  one  major  responsibility.  They 
also  do  many  other  things,  but  those 
things  are  not  on  the  same  level  as  their 
principal  responsibility. 

It  is  necessary  in  some  countries,  for 
political  reasons  or  because  of  the  short- 
age of  qualified  personnel,  to  have  one 
official  function  as  the  minister  of  a 
number  of  departments  and  hold  a  num- 
ber of  portfolios,  as  they  are  referred  to 
in  the  parliamentary  system.  However, 
with  us  this  is  most  unusual.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  challenged  this  arrange- 
ment ever  since  it  began. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  fine,  objective  analysis  of  the  reasons 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  made  a 
speech  last  night  which  I  commend  to 
Senators.  This  speech  appears  in  the 
Record  at  page  20671.  It  advances  his 
reasons,  after  having  considered  the 
matter,  for  coming  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  reached.  I  think,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  represents  a  new  and 
fresh  point  of  view,  it  is  well  worth  look- 
ing at. 

I  owe  the  Senate  an  explanation  as  to 
why  I  am  bringing  this  matter  up  now  on 
the  poverty  bill,  having  offered  it  on  the 
Peace  Corps  bill,  where  it  was  accepted  in 
the  Senate  but  failed  of  acceptance  in 
conference.  I  have  brought  the  issue  up 
here  in  fairness  to  my  own  point  of  view. 
I  have  done  it  in  fairness  to  the  progi  am. 
I  have  done  it  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Shriver, 
who  is  an  excellent  public  servant— I 
have  never  failed  to  say  that.  But  the 
question  should  be  definitively  settled. 
When  the  Peace  Corps  bill  was  being  J 

considered  the  amendment  was  accepted 

by  the  manager  of  the  bill.    As  we  all 

know,  when  amendments  are  accepted  In 
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that  way,  they  are  evaluated  in  confer- 
ence, and  if  there  is  any  real,  firm  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  other  body, 
they  probably  will  not  survive  the  con- 
ference. There  is  no  do-or-die  attitude 
with  respect  to  amendments  which  a 
manager  accepts  in  that  way  and  which 
the  Senate  has  had  no  opportunity  to  de- 
bate or  consider  in  a  detailed  way. 

So  this  question  should  be  settled,  not 
in  any  way  on  the  basis  of  personal  issue, 
because  Sargent  Shriver  is  an  excellent 
man,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  principle 
so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  to  settle  the  question  is  to- 
day. By  a  rollcall  vote,  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  say  if  this  is  the 
way  we  want  it.  The  Senate  may  vote 
to  say  that  that  is  the  way  it  wants  it.  or 
it  may  vote  to  «ay  that  it  does  not  want 
it  that  way  and  challenges  doing  it  in  that 
way. 

The  argument  used  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  in  order  to  kill  this  proposi- 
tion in  conference  on  the  Peace  Corps 
bill  was  a  letter  sent  by  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Norbert  Schlei  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
letter  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  August  11,  at  page  20097. 

I  have  answered  that  letter  in  the 
memorandum  which  is  on  Senators' 
desks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  601(a)  of  the  act  estabUshes  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  requires,  as  quallflcatlons 
of  that  Office,  that  the  Director  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
would  add  to  those  quallflcatlons  the  addi- 
tional condition  that  the  Director  shall  not 
hold  any  other  Federal  office  of  equivalent 
rank. 

The  policy  Issue  presented  Is  clear.  The 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  and  the  Nation's  press, 
are  replete  with  charges  that  In  specified 
places  the  poor  are  being  bypassed  by  the  an- 
tlpoverty  program  and  that  the  program  is 
being  manipulated  for  political  purposes. 
Certainly  the  Importance  of  the  effort  re- 
quires that  It  be  administered  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  Similarly,  the  Peace  Corps  de- 
serves full-time  attention.  The  amendment 
would  permit  Sargent  Shriver  to  continue  the 
antlpoverty  job  without  the  Peace  Corps 
Job. 

An  opinion  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Norbert  A.  Schlei  has  sought  to  create  a  con- 
stitutional issue  over  this  amendment  which 
has  no  real  substajace.  It  Is  contended  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  remove 
from  office  an  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
and  that  only  the  President  has  power  to  do 
so.  This  argument  is  controverted  by  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Congress  always  retains  the  power  to 
abolish  any  Federal  office  it  has  created, 
whether  there  Is  an  Incumbent  or  not.  The 
Assistant  Attorney  General  concedes  this  In 
so  many  words.  Since  the  Congress  has  this 
much  power.  It  siirely  has  the  lesser  power 
to  add  further  qualifications  to  an  office  it 
has  created,  whether  there  is  an  Incumbent 
or  not. 

2.  No  one  denies  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  set  quallflcatlons  for  Federal  of- 
fice. But  the  Assistant  Attorney  General's 
position  would  mean  that  in  tlfe^ase  of 
offices  with  unlimited  terms — and  both  the 
Peace   Corps   and  antlpoverty  directorships 


are  In  this  category — the  F>ower  of  Congress 
to  change  qtiallflcatlons  could  be  effectively 
defeated  simply  by  keeping  the  Incumbent 
In  office.  Congressional  authority  over  quall- 
flcatlons for  Federal  office  cannot  be  depend- 
ent upon  whether  the  office  happens  to  be 
filled  at  the  time  the  qualification  is  pre- 
scribed. 

3.  The  decisions  cited  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
this  case.  They  very  clearly  involved  at- 
tempts by  the  Congress  to  remove  named  per- 
sons from  office.  No  such  attempt  is  in- 
volved here.  There  Is  no  question  about  Mr. 
Shrlver's  capabilities  or  his  qualifications  to 
hold  either  of  the  two  offices  he  now  occupies. 
There  is  no  bill  of  attainder. 

4.  Moreover,  the  decisions  cited  Involved 
the  loss  of  those  Individuals'  only  source  of 
Federal  employment  and  payment.  In  the 
instant  case,  there  Is  no  such  effect,  since 
Mr.  Shriver  accepts  only  one  of  the  two  sal- 
aries to  which  he  is  entitled  and  since,  even 
after  the  amendment  were  adopted,  he  would 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  receive  that  one 
salary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  let- 
ter, Mr.  Schlei  purported  to  state  his 
opinion  that  the  effort  which  was  made 
on  the  Peace  Corps  bill — which  is  virtu- 
ally identical  to  the  amendment  which  I 
offer  to  this  bill — was  unconstitutional 
and  that  we  could  not  change  the  quali- 
fications of  Mr.  Shriver  for  either  ofHce 
while  he  held  those  offices. 

As  a  reason  for  bringing  up  this  mat- 
ter, that  argument  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient. For  if  we  accepted  that  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  a 
most  severe  hobbling  of  congressional 
authority.. 

In  short,  what  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  has  sought  to  do  in  raising  this 
issue  is  to  say  tliat,  once  Congress  creates 
an  office  by  law  without  any  set  term  and 
the  President  fills  that  office.  Congress 
cannot  do  anything  about  the  qualifica- 
tions for  that  office  until  the  incumbent 
is  fired  in  some  lawful  way  or  the  office  is 
otherwise  vacant,  and  that  even  when 
tlie  Congress  would  have  to  move  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  vacancy  and  the 
time  the  President  made  a  new  appoint- 
ment. If  Congress  did  not  move  within 
that  time,  it  would  lose  authority  over 
that  office. 

If  Congress  accepted  that  theory,  it 
would  certainly  be  cutting  itself  from 
enormous  power  which  it  has  under  the 
Constitution,  and  would  be  materially 
damaging  the  powers  of  Congress  under 
our  division  of  powers.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Congress  would  accept  any 
such  proposal. 

The  only  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cited  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  relate  to  an  effort  to  eliminate 
a  particular  person  from  office  a  kind  of 
bill  of  attainder  procedure.  They  were 
not  cases  in  which  the  qualifications  for 
the  offices  were  dealt  with. 

The  second  type  of  case  cited  are  those 
in  which  the  Congress  attempted  simply 
to  cut  off  the  salaries  of  named  officials. 

Neither  is  attempted  here.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  is 
made  further  irrelevant  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that,  even  If  Mr.  Shriver  lost  one 
of  these  offices,  he  would  have  another. 
So  nothing  which  this  amendment  would 
do  would  prevent  him  from  being  a  Fed- 
eral official  of  the  same  high  rank  he 
now  holds. 


If  for  no  other  reason  than  this  opin- 
ion, which.  In  my  judgment,  does  not 
stand  up.  we  ought  to  act  affirmatively  on 
the  amendment  to  prevent  such  hobbling 
or  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress as  the  Assistant  Attorney  General's 
opinion  would  seek  to  impose  upon  us. 

Groing  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal, 
the  Senate  Is  entitled  to  an  accovmting 
from  me  as  to  why  I  did  not  oppose 
Sargent  Shrlver's  nomination  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  antlpoverty  administration, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  at 
the  same  time  he  held  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  I  hoped  very 
much  that  merely  sharply  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  executive  department  to 
the  lack  of  wisdom  in  this  double  bar- 
reled appointment  would  result  in  Sar- 
gent Shrlver's  and  the  President's  arriv- 
ing at  an  arrangement  under  which  he 
would  be  left  with  one  job. 

My  desire  was  to  leave  to  the  Executive 
lather  than  to  us  which  of  the  two  jobs 
it  should  be.  That  was  why  I  did  not 
move  to  oppose  Mr.  Shrlver's  nomina- 
tion. I  thought,  In  the  interest  of  comity 
between  the  respective  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment, we  should  respect  the  right  of 
the  President  to  make  his  choice. 

But  no  such  choice  has  been  made,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  going  to  go  on 
and  on  and  on  for  as  long  as  the  parties 
in  Interest  may  desire  to  continue  It,  un- 
less Congress  stops  it.  This  is  no  glamor- 
ous foray  with  respect  to  one  very  attrac- 
tive man  to  show  how  long  he  can  hold 
two  jobs,  or  balance  himself  on  the  Wash- 
ington  Monument.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental exercise  of  the  operations  of  our 
Government.  When  this  is  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Shriver  himself,  as  I  have  done,  he 
answers,  "I  have  no  feeling  In  this  matter. 
I  am  going  to  do  anything  the  President 
asks  me  to  do.  If  the  President  wants  me 
in  both  jobs.  I  am  going  to  remain  as 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of  the 
antlpoverty  program." 

The  antlpoverty  program  is  probably 
as  sensitive  a  domestic  program  as  any 
in  the  Government.  It  is  subject  to  the 
evils  of  politics.  That  has  certainly 
come  out  in  sharp  focus,  for  example,  in 
the  embroilment  in  New  York.  There 
was  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  antlpov- 
erty program  based  upon  my  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  others  who  found  that  it 
was  being  set  up  as  a  political  satrapy  for 
the  incumbent  administration.  We  did 
everything  we  could  to  call  a  halt  to  it. 

It  also  has  dangers  of  corruption 
which  are  endemic  in  any  program 
which  goes  down  to  the  grassroots,  in 
which  so  much  money  is  involved,  and 
which  is  spread  out  in  so  many  kinds  of 
programs  with  so  much  opportunity  for 
leakage.  It  also  involves  dangers  of 
grave  inefficiency.  I  am  Indebted  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  who  spelled  out  express  exam- 
ples of  inefficiency  in  his  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  what  he  said 
In  that  regard,  because  it  is  so  pertinent: 
It  Is  difficult  to  get  a  sharply  stated  list  of 
criteria  by  which  programs  are  to  be  evalu- 
ated, and  In  many  instances  It  is  impossible 
to  get  agreement  among  various  evaluators. 


Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  have 
a  full-time  Administrator  of  this  program  on 
the  national  level,  and  authorization  figures 
should  be  held  to  the  amounts  approved  by 
the  Senate  committee  so  that  we  allow  time 
lor  the  realities  of  the  program  to  catch  up 
with  its  aspirations. 

We  need  a  well-staffed,  centrally  located 
regional  office  In  our  area  of  America  im- 
mediately. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
have  a  regional  office  in  his  area.  In- 
deed, there  is  not  one  in  any  area.  There 
has  been  no  official  regional  office  estab- 
lished, with  directors  having  authority, 
in  this  whole  program — and  it  Is  now  a 
year  old.  Yet.  it  essentially  requires  that 
kind  of  local  administration.  Either 
OEO  intends  to  centralize  all  power  here, 
which  itself  is  unwise,  or  it  Is  simply  un- 
able to  find  and  decide  upon  the  right 
men  to  be  the  administrators  of  regional 
ofiBces.  The  Senate  committee  report 
urges  that  regional  offices  be  set  up  offi- 
cially, as  I  and  others  requested  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  con- 
tinues: 

Administrators  at  various  levels  in  the 
program  need  to  have  a  less  defensive  atti- 
tude toward  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  question  of  in- 
spiration by  the  head  man.  In  short, 
here  is  a  program  of  the  greatest  vul- 
nerability and  yet  with  our  eyes  wide 
open,  we  are  leaving  the  administration 
of  it  to  be  accomplished  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

Let  me  comment  for  a  moment  on  the 
Peace  Corps.  Of  the  two  assignments 
in  question  at  this  time.  I  believe  that 
the  antlpoverty  program  is  the  more 
complicated.  I  would  not  say  that  it 
is  necessarily  the  more  important,  but 
it  is  the  more  complicated,  and  involves 
greater  requirements  for  tight  executive 
direction.  Therefore,  my  amendment 
contemplates  that  Sargent  Shriver  be 
confined  to  the  antlpoverty  office. 

But  the  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  initiatives  ever  undertaken  by 
the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  was  a  party  to  its  inauguration.  I 
think  the  world  of  it.  It  has  been  so 
much  of  an  ideal  for  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica as  to  be  really  inspiring  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
it.  without  any  regard  to  the  initiation 
of  the  idea.  The  important  thing  is  that 
in  its  initiation,  Sargent  Shriver  gave  it 
such  spark,  such  dash,  such  glamour, 
such  appeal  as  to  attract  the  excite- 
ment and  the  interest  of  American  youth. 

In  all  honesty  I  ask  Senators,  where 
is  all  that  enthusiasm  now? 

What  other  kind  of  program  is  there 
which  has  enlisted  American  youth  in 
the  thrill  and  excitement  and  the  great 
feeling  of  realization  which  comes  from 
participation  in  it?  Do  we  not  wish  to 
have  a  man  of  Sargent  Shrlver's  caliber 
to  head  it?  I  am  sure  there  is  another 
such  man  in  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  resourceful  in  finding  per- 
sonnel who  will  continue  to  give  the  pro- 
gram the  vast  excitement,  enthusiasm, 
drama,  and  vividness  which  character- 
ized the  Peace  Corps  in  its  beginning. 

Even  assuring  no  loss  In  competent 
administration,  is  it  not  a  shame  that. 


because  we  are  indulging  the  desire  to 
have  one  man  head  both  jobs,  we  are 
at  the  very  least  depriving  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  very  thing  which  makes  it 
such  a  wonderful  asset  to  the  United 
States — the  excitement,  enthusiasm,  and 
drive  inherent  in  the  full-time  leader- 
ship of  a  man  such  as  Sargent  Shriver, 
which  it  had  but  does  not  have  now. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble that  by  now  the  situation  has  not 
been  unraveled  on  the  executive  level.  I 
wish  I  luiew  of  some  other  way  than  this 
to  manifest  the  sentiment  of  Congress 
upon  an  issue  of  this  character.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  now  Sargent  Shriver 
should  have  made  his  choice,  or  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  made  the  choice  for 
him,  and  that  we  should  have  made  Sar- 
gent Shriver  as  the  Director  of  either 
program  and  another  man  as  Director  of 
the  other,  with  all  that  that  implies  in 
terms  of  tight  administration  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
a  protest  Is  very  much  in  order.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  matter  is  so  far  out  of 
the  context  of  American  executive  de- 
partment practice  over  the  years  as  to 
require  correction  by  Congress,  passing 
on  it  in  the  deliberate  way  afforded  to 
us  today  by  the  vote  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  generous  allu- 
sions to  me,  and  to  the  statement  which 
I  made  yesterday  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  offering  his 
amendment,  and  I  incorporate  here  by 
reference  the  remarks  which  I  made  last 
night  in  support  of  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  three  brief 
points:  first,  the  extremely  high  regard 
in  which  I  hold  the  present  administra- 
tor of  the  program,  Sargent  Shriver; 
second,  the  great  enthusiasm  I  have  for 
the  goals  of  the  war  on  poverty;  and 
third,  the  embarrassment  which  I,  as  well 
as  other  supporters  of  the  program,  have 
had  from  time  to  time  with  unfortunate 
mistakes  and  difficulties  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

As  I  stated  last  night,  and  now  repeat, 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  amendment 
would  cure  the  administrative  ills  with 
which  the  program  is  beset;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  one  way  that  I,  as  a  supporter 
of  the  program,  may  indicate  that  I  feel 
there  are  administrative  difficulties 
which  must  be  cleared  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  applaud  him  for 
offering  his  amendment,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  allusions  to  me  and  to  my 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  his  support.  I  assure  him 
that  he  has  been  most  encouraging  to 
my  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  fate  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  CASE.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  his  amend- 
ment. He  has  stated  in  a  measured  and 
sensitive  way  precisely  what  should  be 
said  here,  and  precisely  what  should  not 
have  been  necessary  to  debate. 

Like  him,  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
blind  spot  of  the  administration  on  this 
point. 

This  extraordinarily  able  leader. 
Sargent  Shriver.  is  being  rendered  about 
5  percent  as  effective  as  he  could  be  if  he 
were  permitted  to  administer  only  one  of 
these  two  jobs. 

It  is  a  shame  that  this  was  allowed  to 
happen.  Each  of  these  jobs  requires  a 
single,  top  man  on  a  full-time  basis,  per- 
haps on  a  more  than  full-time  basis,  if 
that  were  possible. 

While  it  is  utterly  wrong  for  Congress 
to  try  to  conduct  an  operation,  or  to 
usurp  in  any  way  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
when  something  like  this  is  so  wrong 
and  is  being  persisted  in,  I  believe  that 
Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  express 
an  opinion. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  join  in  support- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  His  support  is  most  im- 
portant to  me.  We  have  been  colleagues 
and  friends  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  Sargent 
Shriver,  in  his  role  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  receives 
no  salary.  He  is  a  volunteer  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  great  in- 
spiration to  other  volunteers  in  this  pro- 
gram, where  volunteers  are  needed  He 
has  a  way  of  attracting  people  and  in- 
spiring them,  as  he  has  demonstrated, 
not  only  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram, but  also  other  governmental  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  in  private  industry. 

He  needs  no  defense,  as  the  SenaUjr 
from  New  York  has  stated,  from  him  or 
from  me  or  from  anyone  else.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  ability. 

Mr.  President,  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  toward  this  subject 
is  well  known. 

He  has  brought  it  up  in  committee,  on 
the  floor,  and  in  connection  with  other 
legislation. 

Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  whether 
one  individual  can  do  justice  to  the  lead- 
ership of  both  the  Peace  Coi-ps  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is  a 
matter  that  could  well  be  debated. 

However,  the  question  arises:  Is  this 
the  place  to  debate  it? 

Both  of  these  programs,  while  author- 
ized and  funded  by  Congress,  are  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  execu- 
tive department. 

As  Chief  Executive,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  chosen  to  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  directing  these  pro- 
grams to  one  individual,  Sargent  Shriver. 
The  Senate,  through  its  constitutional 
role  of  advise  and  consent,  has  confinned 
this  Presidential  decision. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  let  this 
matter  rest  where  it  belongs  with  the 
President. 
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To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  publicly 
question  the  President's  judgment  and 
to  intrude  on  his  prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  add, 
as  has  been  said  by  every  Senator  who 
has  spoken  about  Sargent  Shriver.  he  is 
truly  a  phenomenal  young  man.  He 
works  extremely  long  hours  every  day. 
He  works  weekends.  I  am  sure  he  puts  in 
twice  the  time  that  the  average  Govern- 
ment employee  or  Federal  executive  puts 
in.  There  is  no  question  about  the  kind 
of  job  he  is  doing.  To  remove  him  at 
this  critical  time  would  be  to  indulge  in 
false  economy.  He  has  built  an  organi- 
zation around  him.  and  it  is  beginning  to 
function,  even  though  it  is  still  in  the 
process  of  organization.  I  hope,  on  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  usually  I  find  myself  in 
accord  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  but  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment.  I 
have  voted  for  nearly  all  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  with  the  view 
that  their  adoption  would  improve  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

I  am  afraid  that  If  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  and  It  would  lead  to 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Shriver  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  chances  for  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  might  be  lost. 

The  hearings  and  the  debate  present  a 
record  of  failures  of  administration,  and 
downright  abuses  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Director,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  these 
failures.  As  one  who  voted  to  initiate 
the  program,  and  believes  it  can  help 
needy  and  deprived  people,  I  am  Inter- 
ested, as  many  other  Senators  are.  in 
the  continuance  of  the  act.  In  its  im- 
provement, and  In  the  correction  of  the 
failures  and  abuses  that  have  thus  far 
prevented  it  from  being  fully  effective. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Shriver,  a  man  of 
Integrity  and  ability,  with  a  magnificent 
record  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
will  move,  and  move  quickly,  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the  act 
and  to  correct  failures  and  abuses.  Be- 
cause of  pride  In  his  own  capacity  and 
record,  he  will  take  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  rather  see  Mr. 
Shriver  continue  in  the  office  of  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 


even  if  he  should  hold  two  offices,  than 
some  person  whose  abilities  and  charac- 
ter are  not  as  well  known,  someone  who 
would  have  to  start  without  experience 
in  the  rather  unique  programs  of  the  act. 

I  want  the  act  to  become  what  It  Is 
meant  to  be — an  Instrument  to  strike  at 
the  causes  of  poverty,  and  help  improve 
the  opportunities  and  lives  of  i>eople  left 
behind  in  life. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  question  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  under- 
stand each  other,  because  he  is  my  friend 
and  normally  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
same  side  of  most  issues.  There  may  be 
involved  some  misunderstanding  of  fact. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  understands 
that  my  amendment  contemplates  that 
Sargent  Shriver  would  be  called  upon  to 
give  up  not  the  antipoverty  program,  but 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that.  He 
would  probably  go  back  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  That  Is  what  I  would  rather  not 
see. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  would 
not  give  the  option  to  Sargent  Shriver. 
Do  I  correctly  assume  that  the  Senator 
believes  that  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  Sargent  Shriver  would  resign, 
which  would  mean  he  would  resign  from 
both  offices  and  let  the  President  re- 
appoint him  to  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  we  are  moving  into  a 
sphere  that  is  really  not  within  out  pur- 
view or  jurisdiction — in  attempting  to 
circumscribe  appointments. 

Second.  I  have  stated  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Senator's  amendment  might 
lead  Mr.  Shriver  to  leave  his  job  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  re- 
turn to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  would  feel 
more  doubtful  about  the  sucess  of  the 
poverty  program  under  the  art  if  he 
should  resign.  I  make  that  statement 
despite  the  failures  that  have  occurred. 
Mr.  Shriver  is  a  man  of  known  success 
in  other  fields,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
believe  he  Is  a  man  of  character.  I  can- 
not believe  that  he  would  not  wish  to 
make  this  act  work,  and  clean  up  its 
administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion. Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Shriver  himself  said  that  he  is 
not  making  this  decision,  and  that  he 
will  do  what  the  President  tells  him  to 
do?  Sj  far  the  President  has  told  him 
to  do  both  jobs.  Therefore  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  situation,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  in  which  he  would  re- 
sign in  pique  and  it  would  be  necessai-y 
for  the  President  to  tell  him  that  he 
wi.shes  him  to  stay  as  antipoverty  admin- 
istrator in  order  to  have  him  retain  that 
job.    Docs  the  Senator  understand  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  have  so  read  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  so  because, 
on  the  record.  Sargent  Shriver  has  done 
a  superlative  job.  both  as  Director  of  the 


Peace  Corps  and  as  Director  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  record  speaks 
loudly  In  that  regard. 

Surely,  the  poverty  program  is  a  po- 
litical target.  It  is  a  new  program. 
Some  consider  it  a  radical  program.  It 
is  a  big  program  in  costs  and  in  people. 
But  it  is  doing  something  that  has  never 
been  done  before.  But  it  is  a  program 
which,  I  submit,  in  a  short  time  has  ac- 
cumulated a  remarkable  record  of  ac- 
complishment. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  page  2  of  the 
committee  report  part  of  what  already 
has  been  accomplished,  under  Sargent 
Shriver's  direction,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  antipoverty  program: 

Job  Corps:  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
47  Job  Corps  centers  were  in  operation,  in- 
cluding 35  conservation  centers  operated  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  or  the  In- 
terior. 7  men's  urban  centers,  and  5  women's 
centers.  Some  10,241  youths  had  been  as- 
signed to  these  centers  by  June  30. 

Work-training  (Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps)  :  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  639 
separate  projects  had  been  approved  to  pro- 
vide work  and  training  to  277,699  young  men 
and  women,  including  189,985  In-school  and 
87,714  out-of-school  participants. 

Work  study:  During  the  spring  semester, 
this  program  had  been  inaugurated  in  648 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  assisted 
34,000  low-income  students.  By  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  projects  had  also  been  ap- 
proved for  this  sununer  in  766  Institutions  to 
assist  46,000  students,  many  of  whom  will  be 
employed  in  Jobs  directly  contributing  to  the 
success  of  other  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs. 

Community  action:  A  total  of  771  grants 
were  made,  including  311  for  the  actual  con- 
duct and  administration  of  community  ac- 
tion programs.  In  addition,  community  ac- 
tion provided  the  basis  for  a  nationwide 
summer  child  development  program.  Project 
Head  Start,  with  2,398  separate  grants  for 
13,344  centers  to  serve  561,356  preschool  age 
children. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  recall  that  the 
goal  of  the  Project  Head  Start  was  100,- 
000  children  in  school  by  June.  Actu- 
ally, there  were  561,000  children  in  that 
marvelous  program.  For  the  first  time 
In  America,  children  from  deprived 
background  who  had  very  little  atten- 
tion, understanding,  and  care  are  being 
given  a  new,  bright  opportunity  this 
summer.  That  alone  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment under  Sargent  Shriver's  direction. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 

Adult  basic  education:  By  June  30,  40 
State  plans  had  received  some  form  of  ap- 
proval, 5  additional  plans  had  been  com- 
pleted and  submitted,  and  43,372  partici- 
pants had  been  enrolled. 

Rirral  loans:  Nearly  11,000  low-interest 
rate  loans  to  low-income  farm  or  rural  fami- 
lies had  been  made,  with  an  additional  82 
loans  to  cooperatives  providing  marketing, 
processing,  or  other  services  predominately 
to  low-income  rural  families. 

Migrants:  Fifty-three  grants  made  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  housing,  sanitation,  day  care, 
and  education  needs  of  an  estimated  73.000 
migrant  agricultural  workers. 

All  of  US  who  have  taken  part  in  recent 
years  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
migrant  workers  know  what  a  serious, 
.sad,  and  unfortunate  situation  migrant 
agricultural  workers  have  suffered  and 
must  acknowledge  the  great  good  this 
kind  of  program  can  do  for  those  people. 
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Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 

Small  business  loans:  One  hundred  and 
fifty-five  loans  were  approved  for  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  16  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Work  experience:  By  June  30,  164  projects 
to  provide  work  experience,  training,  and 
other  assistance  to  unemployed  fathers  and 
other  needy  persons  had  been  Inaugurated  in 
46  different  Jurisdictions  (including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands) ,  with  88,700  participants  having 
an  estimated  276,700  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  Is 
a  remarkable  record  of  accomplishment. 
We  know  that  this  complicated,  difficult 
agency  that  has  been  established  will 
be  very  hard  to  administer.  It  requires 
a  man  of  particular  prestige,  acceptance, 
and  recognition  to  administer  It  well. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  agency  that  requires 
coordination  on  a  top  level  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

I  submit  that  this  requires  a  man  of 
Sargent  Shriver's  capacity,  prestige,  and 
recognition  to  administer  a  department 
or  agency  under  these  circumstances, 
and  to  do  it  well.  This  is  an  agency  that, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  requires 
daily  association  and  decision  making 
with  mayors  and  Governors.  Who  is 
available  at  the  Federal  Government 
level  that  has  established  the  kind  of 
reputation  that  Sargent  Shriver  has? 
Sargent  Shriver  has  been  interna- 
tionally recognized  for  his  integrity.  He 
is  a  man  of  honor,  prestige,  and  real  ac- 
complishment in  the  Peace  Corps. 
Newspapers  have  referred  to  him  as  "Mr. 
Clean."  What  an  asset  to  this  coimtry 
to  have  such  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
Nation's  most  controversial  and  complex 
program. 

We  all  know  that  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram was  conceived  and  drafted  as  a 
domestic  peace  corps  program.  It  was 
called  that:  Domestic  Peace  Corps  to 
provide  the  kind  of  idealism  and  inspira- 
tion that  Sargent  Shriver  had  given  the 
Peace  Corps  program. 

In  spite  of  all  the  brickbats  that  have 
been  and  will  be  thrown  at  this  pro- 
gram, because  it  Involves  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars, Sargent  Shriver  has  done  a  great 
job.  The  argument  has  been  made  that 
he  should  resign  from  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1 
admitted  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  great 
program  and  that  Mr.  Shriver  had  been 
the  man  responsible  for  its  successful 
administration.  Agencies  rarely  develop 
the  kind  of  remarkable  morale,  the  kind 
of  world  acceptance,  and  the  kind  of  bril- 
liant success  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
achieved. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  persons,  the 
greatest  achievement  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  policy  in  the  past  5  years 
has  been  the  Peace  Corps,  not  only  he- 
cause  It  Is  a  great  idea,  but  because  it  is 
administered  by  a  man  of  outstanding 
imagination,  inspiration  and  com- 
petence. 

The  Senator  says  the  Peace  Corps 
was  great,  but  look  at  it  now,  yes,  "Look 
at  the  Peace  Corps  now."  It  has  never 
been  better.    Its  standards  are  higher 


than  ever.  It  is  hard  to  become  a  volim- 
teer  In  this  program,  because  the  stand- 
ards are  so  high. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  addressed  a 
group  at  Marquette  University,  In  Wis- 
consin, who  are  going  to  Brazil  under 
the  Peace  Corps  program.  They  were 
excited,  dedicated  young  people.  They 
are  some  of  the  finest  young  people  I 
have  met  anywhere. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  Is  twice  as 
big  as  It  was  a  short  time  ago.  It  Is 
growing  rapidly,  and  doing  a  bigger  job 
than  ever.  When  we  ask  people  in  this 
country  or  abroad  what  program  they 
think  has  been  serving  our  country  and 
Its  ideals  best — and,  incidentally,  most 
efficiently  and  competently — they  will  tn 
almost  all  instances  say  It  is  the  Peace 
Corps. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  If,  with  this 
great  record  of  accomplishment,  Shriver 
were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  Peace 
Corps  by  a  vote  of  Congress.  It  seems 
to  me  almost  inconceivable  that  a  man 
who  has  served  his  coimtry  so  brilliantly 
and  so  well,  and  who  has  done  so  in 
these  two  capacities,  should,  in  effect,  be 
reprimanded. 

No  matter  what  Interpretation  the 
Senator  from  New  York  puts  on  his 
amendment.  Its  passage  cannot  be  con- 
strued in  any  other  way  than  as  a  repri- 
mand by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  com- 
plex jobs  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  they  require  great  ability.  One  is 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  there  are  single  jobs  even  more 
difficult  and  complicated  than  the  two 
jobs  that  Sargent  Shriver  has.  The 
position  of  Secretary  of  Defense  is  one. 
And  one  man.  Secretary  McNamara,  is 
doing  this  job  brilliantly. 

Certainly  Sargent  Shriver  has  demon- 
strated ability,  capacity,  and  prestige, 
all  of  which  are  necessary  and  vital  to 
carry  on  these  two  programs. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  my  argument  within  3  minutes. 
The  debate  has  boiled  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  want  to  fire  Sargent 
Shriver.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  Mr.  Shriver  is  not  going  to  be 
fired.  He  will  have  a  critically  Important 
job  either  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
or  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  view  of  his  attitude 
that  it  Is  not  he  who  is  seeking  to  hold 
two  jobs,  but  that  the  President  is  telling 
him  to  do  so — and  that  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  he  is  doing  it — he  does  not 
show  any  of  the  tempermental  quality  of 


a  man  who  is  going  to  resign  and  run 
away  In  a  huff.  He  will  do  the  job  that 
Congress  decides  he  should  do. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  President  might 
have  given  a  little  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion a  long  time  ago  and  handled  it  in 
the  way  it  should  have  been  handled — at 
the  executive  department  level,  by  the 
President.  But  a  year  has  now  gone  by, 
and  nothing  has  happened. 

The  whole  argument  comes  down  to 
this:  Are  we  to  have  a  cult  of  personality 
in  the  United  States?  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  says  that 
Sargent  Shriver  is  a  phenomenal  young 
man.  I  agree.  But  there  are  others  who 
are  spoken  of  as  phenomenal  yotmg  men. 
There  is  McNamara,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. There  is  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  There  is  Katzenbach,  the  At- 
torney General.  There  is  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  There  are  many 
others  in  the  Government  who  are  con- 
sidered phenomenal  young  men.  More 
power  to  them. 

But  are  we  now  going  to  proliferate 
offices  In  the  hands  of  young  men  merely 
because  It  Is  felt  they  have  the  glamor 
to  enable  them  to  hold  more  than  one 
job?  This  is  a  unique  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  the  executive  department 
does  not  wish  to  give  this  subject  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  Congress  must. 

It  has  been  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  Government  that  positions  of 
Cabinet  or  equivalent  rank  should  not  be 
proliferated  in  one  person.  If  Congress 
would  establish  that  as  a  firm  principle 
In  respect  of  the  struggle  over  Shriver, 
it  would  be  striking  a  strong  blow  for 
freedom.  The  proliferation  of  offices 
has  never  been  the  fashion  in  this  coun- 
try until  this  case  came  along.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  make  this  exception. 

I  like  Sargent  Shriver.  He  Is  a  fine 
public  servant.  But  I  like  my  country 
more.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  precedent 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  persist,  if  Con- 
gress can  do  anything  about  It — and  I 
feel  we  can  do  something  about  it  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  if  it  is  not  true,  in  a  sense,  at  least, 
that,  instead  of  having  a  general  direct- 
ing the  war  against  poverty,  we  have  a 
"Sargent,"  and  a  part-time  "Sargent"  at 
that?  I  say  that  because  he  has  to  per- 
form duties  in  two  different  fields.  It  is 
obviously  Impossible  for  the  most  talent- 
ed of  men  to  do  the  job  that  he  would 
like  to  do  and  that  we  would  like  to  have 
him  do  as  Director  of  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  point  out  that  It  is  similar  to  the 
direction  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Corps.  If  we  experience  trouble 
with  the  administration  of  one  of  the 
programs,  someone  will  say,  "Why  did 
we  not  see  to  it  that  someone  was  riding 
herd  on  the  program  every  minute,  in- 
stead of  having  the  administrator  dis- 
tracted with  another  job?" 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator.  His  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  I  en- 
dorse what  the  Senator  has  been  saying 
with  respect  to  this  problem. 

The  House  report  contains  quite  a 
series  of  statements  which  support  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  An  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9.  1965, 
entitled  "Overlapping  Uplift — War  On 
Poverty  Spills  Over  Into  Many  Federal 
Agencies"  appears  on  page  77  of  the 
minority  report.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  has  had  that  printed  in  the 
Record  or  not.  It  is  a  rather  interesting 
article.  It  indicates  the  number  of  pro- 
grams which  this  program  overlaps.  It 
demonstrates  graphically  to  me  the  need 
for  a  full-time  Director  of  this  particular 
program,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Shriver,  or 
someone  else.  There  have  been  many 
indications  on  the  floor  to  this  effect. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Sargent  Shriv- 
er. I  have  known  him  personally  for 
many  years.  I  know  he  is  a  very  fine 
person.  I  do  not  know  how  any  person — 
I  do  not  care  who  he  is — could  possibly 
direct  two  programs  of  this  size  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  DOMINICK]  for  their  very 
helpful  intercession. 

I  conclude  my  argument  by  pointing 
out  that  a  distinguished  columnist,  Ros- 
coe  Drummond,  who  is  favorably  in- 
clined to^r.  Shriver.  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  to  the  antipoverty  program,  wrote 
an  article  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  in  April  1965.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "One  and  One-half  Shrivers  Isn't 
Enough."  Mr.  Drummond  points  out 
that  there  is  much  feeling  to  the  effect 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  slipping  because 
it  does  not  have  a  full-time  Director. 

When  we  had  the  problem  of  wanting 
to  do  more  with  one  man  than  the  law 
permits,  in  the  case  of  General  McKee. 
who  was  appointed  recently  to  the  ofBce 
of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  desjyte  his  military  rank  as  a  re- 
tired ofiBcer.  the  administration  came  to 
us  and  asked  that  a  bill  be  passed  relax- 
ing the  nonmilitary  qualification  for  that 
ofBce.  We  passed  a  bill,  over  some  op- 
position, and  the  matter  was  regularized 
in  this  fashion,  with  deliberation  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.     MORSE.     Mr.     President,     the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  should  be  agreed  to. 

Either  of  these  important  jobs  would 
take  every  bit  of  a  man's  energy  that  he 
could  give  to  the  job.  In  fairness  to 
him,  we  should  not  be  tearing  down  his 
health.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
Shriver,  or  Mr.  X.  Y,  or  Z — no  man  could 
proceed  on  this  basis  and  still  retain  his 
health. 

Sargent  Shriver  is  trying  to  keep  two 
jobs,  each  of  which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  stress  and  strain.    I  believe  in  spread- 


ing the  work.  I  believe  that  has  been 
pretty  much  recognized  as  one  of  our 
policies. 

Neither  should  we  be  in  the  position  of 
justifying  the  situation  by  saying  or  im- 
plying that  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  pov- 
erty program  are  part-time  jobs  that  can 
be  handled  at  the  top  by  one  man.  I  be- 
lieve in  both  programs.  Both  are  im- 
portant; both  require  the  training  of 
thousands  of  people;  both  call  for  the 
spending  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
I  am  not  going  to  downgrade  them  by 
going  along  with  the  idea  that  both  can 
be  handled  by  one  man  because  they  can- 
not. 

Many  others  with  equal  ability,  ought 
to  be  given  one  of  the  jobs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely heartening  to  me  to  know  that 
eminent  Senators  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  and 
others  support  the  position  foi'  which  I 
have  fought. 

I  am  known  in  the  Senate  for  em- 
phasizing the  positive.  It  is  rare  that  I 
should  be  found  in  my  present  position. 
I  have  persisted  in  my  position  because 
I  believe  that  honest  conscience  and 
judgment  dictate  the  action  which  I  pro- 
pose. 

There  is  a  basic  issue  involved  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  let  this  happen, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  is  described  as  a  phenomenal  yoimg 
man.  Others  will  come  along;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  ia.an  unfortunate  idea  for 
the  United  States  to  fail  to  recognize,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
has  said,  that  we  have  pei-sons  with  the 
talent  to  do  the  job,  and  to  depart  from 
the  concept  of  one  man,  one  big  job. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  express  it- 
self decidedly  and  affirmatively  on  the 
issue  at  this  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  to 
the    committee    amendment.    On    this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that    the   Senator   from   Indiana    [Mr. 
Bayh],   the  Senator  from   Connecticut 
[Mr.  EKjdd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.   McGee],   and   the   Senator   from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annovmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 


Senator    from    California    would    vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[No.  221  Leg.l 
YEAS— 30 
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Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Baltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Case 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McClellaJi 

Smith 

Dominick 

MUler 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Morse 

Tower 

Gore 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Harris 

Mundt 

NAYS— 59 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bass 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Long,  Mb. 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Russell,  Ga. 

EasUand 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Elleiider 

McQovern 

Symington 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McNamara 

Ty  dings 

Pulbrtght 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Qruenlng 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bayh 

Dlrksen 

Murphy 

Church 

Dodd 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Ciirtls 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  wiOi- 
out  losing  his  right  to  the  floor?   .Wf 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  ywa  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  under  those 
conditions. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  proposal  I  am  about 
to  make,  and  If  Senators  will  remain  in 
the  Chamber  and  not  leave,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  10  minutes  to  a  side 
be  allowed  on  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  to  be  equally  divided  between 
him  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  ,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  did 
not  hear  the  amendment  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  asked  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  amendment  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  proposes 
an  amendment: 

On  page  20,  line  2,  beginning  with  the  word 
•Section",  strike  out  everything  through 
"tlie"  on  line  4.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"In  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  strike  out  '30'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  *20'."  ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  at  least  10  minutes  allowed  to  a 
side 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  more.  Let  us 
make  it  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Ten  min- 
utes, it  seems  to  me  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  should  like  to  have  approximately  5 
minutes  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment and,  therefore,  I  would  object  to 
anything 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that 
I  doubt  whether  I  shall  speak  for  more 
than  2  or  3  minutes.  There  will  be  a 
roUcall  vote  on  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  perfectly  amenable  to  whatever  the 
majority  leader  decides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
half-hour  limitation,  with  15  minutes  to 
a  side,  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Vermont  and 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  rise  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
for  the  way  In  which  he  handled  the 
matter  pertaining  to  Sargent  Shriver.  I 
believe  that  he  adopted  a  statesman- 
like attitude  when  he  did  not  press  the 
matter  on  the  conference  report  relative 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  allowed  the  Senate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  this  proposal  up  or  down. 
I  would  have  said  the  same  thing  had 
the  amendment  been  accepted. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  am  pleased,  too,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Sargent  Shriver 
was  entitled  to  have  this  question  re- 
solved in  a  deliberate  way.  I  consider 
it  settled.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  a  success  of  the  situation  as  I  see 
It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
just  said  what  I  expected  him  to  say. 
and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  now  In  the  Chamber  that 
the  amendment  Is  Identical  with  the 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]  yesterday,  with  one 
exception. 

Existing  law  grants  to  the  Governor 
of  a  State  the  right  to  veto  projects  imder 
titles  I  and  n  of  this  program. 

My  amendment  merely  strikes  out  30 
days  and  substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  20 
days.  Under  this  proposal  the  Governor 
will  be  In  a  position  to  veto  a  program 
which  he  considers  to  be  inimical  to  the 
general  welfare  of  his  State,  if  he  acts 
within  20  days  instead  of  30  days,  as 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  add  more  reasons  why  such 
an  amendment  should  not  be  adopted 
than  were  given  during  the  lengthy  de- 
bate on  similar  amendments  yesterday. 
It  is  said  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  a  thorn  by 
any  other  name  would  stick  the  same. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  amendment 
which  was  defeated  yesterday  except  for 
the  change  in  the  period  from  30  days 
to  20  days. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  himself 
has  practically  said,  I  see  no  reason  for 
any  lengthy  argument.  I  agi-ee  with  the 
Senator.  We  do  not  need  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frcMn 
Tcxfls 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  the  same  Issue  on  which  the  Sen- 


ate voted  yesterday.  It  Is  Identical  with 
the  Fannin  amendment,  except  that  the 
present  amendment  would  give  a  Gov- 
ernor 20  days  instead  of  30  days  to  veto 
a  locaUy  initiated  project. 

The  pending  amendment  would  give 
the  Governors  an  absolute  veto  power 
without  any  appeal  anywhere.  It  would 
give  the  Governors  an  uncontrolled,  un- 
directed, and  unappealable  veto  power 
in  any  antipoverty  program  project. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  took  three 
steps  to  take  politics  out  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  First,  it  took  away 
the  Governor's  veto.  Second,  it  wrote 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  into  the 
law.  And.  third,  it  provided  for  con- 
tinued consultation  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  appro- 
priation State  agencies. 

We  on  the  majority  of  the  Labor  and 
Welfare  Commission  accepted  two  Re- 
publican amendments  in  order  to  try  to 
be  fair  and  to  take  out  politics  on  both 
sides.  We  accepted  the  Hatch  Act.  It 
is  written  into  the  bill.  It  is  on  pages 
20  and  21,  beginning  on  line  19  of  page 
20. 

We  aso  accepted  a  Republican  amend- 
ment on  lines  19  to  23  on  page  19,  includ- 
ing a  part  of  it  limited  to  continuing 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  on  the  development,  conduct, 
and  administration  of  such  programs. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
Governor's  veto  is  put  back  In  the  bill, 
then  we  should  go  back  and  take  out  all 
the  Hatch  Act  provisions.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  play  politics,  let  us  play  It  on  both 
sides. 

In  good  faith,  the  two  Republican  pro- 
visions having  been  accepted  by  the 
majority,  the  Governor's  veto  should  be 
left  as  the  bill  now  is  and  should  not  be 
reinstated  in  the  bill. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  we  did  not 
remove  the  Governor's  veto  entirely.  We 
deleted  it  only  concerning  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  projects,  community 
action  programs,  and  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs.  Those  are  the  three 
types  of  poverty  projects  which  originate 
in  the  communities  themselves.  By 
striking  down  the  Governor's  veto,  we 
leave  local  self-government  In  all  the 
States,  in  its  purest  form,  back  with  the 
people  who  formed  the  programs  In  their 
local  neighborhoods. 

In  the  committee  bill  the  Governor 
still  has  the  right  to  disapprove  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Job  Corps  center  in  his 
State,  because  these  centers  bring  in  peo- 
ple from  other  areas.  The  Governor, 
without  the  pending  Prouty  amendment, 
has  the  power  to  say,  "No:  we  do  not  wish 
a  Job  Corps  center  established  here." 

Second,  the  Governor  has  the  power 
to  disapprove  the  assignment  or  referral 
of  Vista  volunteers  because  they  might 
have  been  recruited  a  thousand,  1,500, 
or  2,000  miles  away.  Concerning  this 
part  of  the  program  the  Governor  has 
the  veto  power  unimpaired.  He  can  say, 
"No;  we  do  not  wish  Vista  volunteers  in 
our  State." 

The  only  place  the  Governor's  veto 
was  struck  down  was  concerning  local 
projects  which  people  In  the  local  area 
themselves  fonned.    That  Is  all  we  are 
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dealing  with.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  the  Governor  would  be  per- 
mitted to  veto  what  Is  best  in  a  local 
county  or  a  local  city.  This  is  a  greater 
power  than  he  has  under  the  State  con- 
stitution of  his  own  State. 

This  amendment  is  against  local  self- 
government,  not  in  the  interests  of  fur- 
thering local  self-government.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  we  submit  that  the 
amendment  voted  on  yesterday  was 
properly  disposed  of,  and  that  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  would  reopen 
the  question  of  the  Hatch  Act  which  we 
have  written  into  the  bill.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  one  part  of  the  package  out, 
we  should  take  the  other  two  parts  out, 
also. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  the  Governor's  veto  back  in,  then  we 
can  play  politics,  too.  We  have  tried  to 
take  politics  out  of  the  bill,  but  we  sub- 
mit that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  an  amendment.  It  was 
voted  on  yesterday  and  defeated,  and  we 
submit  that  the  pending  amendment 
should  also  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  just  stated,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  was  like  the  pending 
amendment,  except  that  the  Fannin 
amendment  placed  a  more  restrictive 
time  upon  the  Governor's  right  to  veto 
projects.  But  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  rendered  a  public 
service  in  offering  his  amendment,  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  be  wiser  today  than  it  was  yesterday 
when  it  voted  down  the  power  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  to  veto  local  com- 
munity projects. 

If  we  had  respect  for  the  Federal  sys- 
tem we  would  recognize  that  it  Is  in- 
compatible with  the  Federal  system, 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  so  into  a  State  and  deal  with 
communities  within  the  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  government. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  authorize  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  go 
into  a  State  and  deal  with  communities 
in  that  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
State,  as  manifested  by  the  Governor. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  who  respect  the 
Federal  system,  a  system  which  con- 
templates that  the  United  States  shall  be 
an  Indestructible  Union  composed  of  In- 
destructible States,  to  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Federal  system  by  voting  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time.  I  shall  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  222  Leg] 
YEAS— 43 


Ellender 

Lausche 

Scott 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Fannin 

Miller 

Smith 

Fong 

Morton 

Stennls 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Hill 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Holland 

Prouty 

Tower 

Hruska 

Robertson 

WUllams.  Del. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell,  B.C. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell,  Oa. 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 
NATS— 44 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Moss 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Muskle 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Case 

Long.  La. 

Pastore 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Pell 

FiU  bright 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Gore 

McGovern 

Rlblcoff 

Oruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Harris 

McNamara 

T^-dlngs 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yar  borough 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bayh 

Dirksen 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Smathers 

Chxirch 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McGee 

Curtis 

Murphy 

Aiken 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Allott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cotton 

Bennett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Domlnlck 

Bible 

Carlson 

Eastland 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  that  I  think  are 
VQXV  important,  particularly  to  Senators 
who  represent  primarily  rural  constitu- 
encies. 

Senators  will  remember  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  when  the  President  delivered 
his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  on 
agriculture,  he  went  to  great  lengths  to 
stress  that  our  rural  communities  have 
special  problems  that  require  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Government  agencies  to  make 
sure  that  rural  communities  and  rural 
people  are  not  overlooked  In  the  admin- 
istration of  these  programs.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  In  the  so-called  war  on  pov- 
erty, under  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, our  rural  areas  have  not  prop- 
erly shared  in  that  program.  That  may 
not  be  because  of  any  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  of  the  program: 
It  Is  more  likely  because  of  the  lack  of 
professional  personnel  In  many  of  our 
smaller  communities  who  are  trained 
and  equipped  to  cope  with  the  complexi- 
ties, the  bureaucracy,  and  the  redtape 
associated  with  a  program  of  this  kind. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  message  as  more  or  less 
a  pledge  to  the  people  of  rm-al  America. 
He  said : 

It  Is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  a  scattered  rural  popula- 
tion. Rural  communities  often  lack  the  spe- 
cialized organizations  found  In  major  cities 
which  keep  Informed  of  the  development 
programs  and  Initiate  action  to  make  use  of 
them.  Special  measures  must  be  taken,  both 
by  the  States  and  by  Federal  agencies,  to 
reach  rural  people,  particularly  In  remote 
areas. 


Then  continuing  with  the  statement 
of  the  President: 

since  It  is  clear  that  an  administrative 
office  for  each  Federal  agency  or  program 
cannot  and  should  not  be  established  in 
every  county,  a  method  must  be  developed 
to  extend  the  reach  of  these  Federal  agencies 
and  programs  which  should  but  do  not  now 
effectively  serve  rural  areas.     Accordingly — 

Said  the  President — 
I  have  asked  each  department  and  agency 
administering  a  program  which  can  benefit 
rural  people  to  assure  that  Its  benefits  are 
distributed  equitably  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  Important 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  give  heed  to  this  pledge  and  this 
instruction  by  the  President,  because  we 
know  that  47  percent  of  all  the  people 
in  this  country  who  are  classified  as  suf- 
fering from  poverty  live  In  what  can  be 
described  as  rural  areas. 

So  the  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Michigan, 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  is  as 
follows:     What  provisions  are  made  in 
the  proposed  legislation  to  take  care  of 
this  very  clear  Instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  our  rural  areas  and  see  that  they 
share  equitably  in  the  program? 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator's  question,  the  com- 
mittee added  two  amendments  liberal- 
izing  assistance   to   rural    areas.     The 
OEO  has  already  launched  a  program  to 
do  everything  possible  for  impoverished 
people  in  the  rural  areas,  and  they  are 
doing  a  great  deal.    I  know  that  is  hap- 
pening on  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   As  I  said  the  committee  added  two 
amendments   liberalizing   assistance   to 
rural  areas. 

An  amendment  to  title  V  would  require 
that  workers  In  farm  families  be  consid- 
ered as  unemployed  if  the  family  net  in- 
come was  less  than  $1,200. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  determin- 
ing net  income  criteria  would  be  used 
similar  to  those  now  employed  in  the 
rural  loans  program  under  title  III-A. 
For  this  program,  a  low-income  farm 
family  is  defined  as  a  family  with  limited 
assets  whose  income  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide it  with  basic  needs  after  paying  nec- 
essary farm  operating  expenses  and  mak- 
ing any  required  debt  repayments  on  the 
farm  Itself. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  family  that 
qualifies  under  the  standard  would  be 
very  poor.  The  poverty  line  for  a  low- 
income  farm  family  of  four,  for  example, 
is  $2,191 .  This  is  about  70  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  nonfarm  family.  The 
difference  reflects  the  typically  smaller 
cash  requirement  of  a  farm  family. 

Also,  the  amendment  does  not  preclude 
inclusion  of  workers  from  poor  families 
with  an  Income  of  more  than  $1,200.  It 
merely  says  that  a  worker  from  a  family 
with  an  Income  of  less  than  $1,200  can- 
not be  excluded  If  "unemployment"  Is 
one  of  the  criteria  for  the  project. 

Another  amendment  would  permit 
loans  to  rural  cooperatives.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  famil- 
iar with  that.  So  a  great  deal  of  the 
program   Is  directed   toward  the   rural 


areas,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  becoming 
more  effective  all  the  time  and  will  pick 
up  momentimi  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  there  Is  authority  In  the 
proposed  legislation  that  might  permit 
the  transfer  of  some  of  the  administra- 
tive funds  from  the  OEO  to  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Sei-vlce  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  a 
special  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
rural  people  in  rural  communities  un- 
derstand the  benefits  that  are  available 
under  this  program? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  are  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  which  would  allow 
grants  to  other  agencies;  and  I  believe 
that  is  what  the  Senator  is  referring  to. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  a  most  useful  thing  for  the 
agency  to  consider.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  mentioned  loans  to  cooperatives 
in  rural  areas.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
the  difference  between  loans  made  by 
rural  cooperatives  and  those  that  are 
available  from  banking  cooperatives? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  know  the 
difference.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  other  law,  but  loans  may  be 
made  to  cooperatives  under  the  program. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Are 
any  grants  involved  in  making  the  loan? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  Is  authori- 
zation to  provide  grants  to  other  agen- 
cies; yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Are 
any  grants  made  to  cooperatives? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    None  that  I  know 

of. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  What 
rate  of  interest  is  charged  the  coopera- 
tives? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  rate  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
the  loan. 

Mr.  METCALF  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  heartened  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  when  he  told  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
would  have  greater  opportunities  for 
rural  America. 

We  who  support  this  measure,  who  sup- 
port economic  opportunity  for  everyone, 
who  support  the  war  against  poverty,  who 
voted  for  mass  transportation,  and  the 
other  acts,  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  50  percent  of  the  people  who  are 
really  in  the  established  poverty  level, 
with  an  income  of  under  $3,000,  are  in 
rural  America,  and  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  funds  are  being  expended  for  com- 
munities of  less  than  50,000. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  has  only 
two  communities  with  a  population  larger 
than  50,000.  I  come  from  a  State  in 
which  many  of  the  projects  that  were 
proposed  for  community  action  were 
turned  down  because  there  was  too  small 
an  application  for  the  project. 

The  city  of  Three  Forks,  Mont.,  was 
refused  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
this  war  against  poverty. 


I  hope  that  as  this  new  program  goes 
into  effect,  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern] will  go  forward  and  grant  an 
opportunity  to  the  small  communities  of 
America,  to  rural  America,  where  the 
real  poverty,  the  real  low  level  of  per 
capita  income  exists — an  income  which 
is  lower  than  that  received  by  people  In 
many  of  the  urban  communities — and 
give  us  an  equal  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  this  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  2,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  4,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  15.  Effective  July  1,  1966,  section 
209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  repealed.  At  such  time  subsection 
•(d)'  Is  redesignated  '(c)'." 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  offer  is  a  simple  one, 
and  I  shall  need  only  a  minute  or  two  to 
explain  It. 

Yesterday  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  to  restore  the  existing 
Governors'  veto  language  was  defeated 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins — on  a  tie 
vote.  Today  my  amendment  seeks  to 
meet  some  of  the  objections  or  Senators 
who  were  xmable  to  support  the  Fannin 
amendment  yesterday. 

My  amendment  simply  repeals  section 
209(c),  effective  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  reason  for  waiting  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  repeal  the  Governors' 
veto  is  also  a  simple  one.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  just  now  getting  off  the  ground. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  that 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr. 
Shriver  candidly  admits  It.  But  as  I 
said  in  my  individual  views  on  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  report : 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  poverty 
problem  In  America,  In  view  of  the  depths 
of  Its  roots  and  persistence  of  its  cause, 
some  failures  were  Inevitable.  The  Congress 
has  no  right  to  expect  perfection  from  the 
administrators  of  its  programs. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  war  on  poverty  is  Improv- 
ing. I  know  that  Mr.  Slirlver  has  been 
quick  to  recognize  flaws,  and  sincerely 
eager  to  improve  the  way  the  program 
is  being  run. 

There  will  come  a  time,  I  hope,  when 
the  war  on  poverty,  having  profited  from 
Its  early  experiences,  will  become  a  well- 
organized  operation.  There  will  come  a 
time,  I  hope,  when  programs  now  ad- 
ministered on  a  haphazard,  makeshift 
basis  will  be  squared  away.  There  will 
come  a  time,  I  hope,  when  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  a  relatively  smooth 
running  machine,  with  its  present  grow- 
ing pains  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  am 
gambling  that  this  will  happen  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  It  continues 
to  be  Important  for  the  Governor  to  have 
some  effective  voice  with  regard  to  pro- 
grams which,  unlike  Federal  research 
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and  construction  programs  at  the  local 
level,  tnvo^j'e  a  mobilization  of  local  peo- 
ple and  a  Restructuring  of  socioeconomic 
patterns,  which  must  necessarily  put  a 
certain  amount  of  strain  on  the  social 
fabric. 

My  amendment,  like  the  committee 
amendment  now  in  the  bill,  strips  the 
Governor  of  a  veto;  the  only  difference 
Is  that  it  permits  him  a  brief  grace  period 
to  exert  some  influence  in  shaping  the 
untested  and  potentially  explosive  pro- 
grams that  may  be  proposed  for  his  State 
before  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity gains  the  benefit  of  extensive  ex- 
perience with  them.  When  the  Office 
acquires  some  real  degree  of  experience 
and  expertise  in  this  area — and  I  am 
gambling  that  it  will  reach  this  stage  in 
this  fiscal  year — the  Governor's  veto  will 
be  automatically  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  is  a 
genuine  middle  ground  that  will  satisfy 
those  who  yesterday  and  today  felt  un- 
easy about  choosing  between  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  positions  taken  by 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Fannin 
amendment  and  the  Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  repre- 
sents a  fair  compromise.  It  merely  ex- 
tends until  next  July  the  veto  powers  of 
the  Governor  that  are  at  present  in  the 
statute. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  which  has  not  already  been 
said.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  he  would  agree  to  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  On  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  for  a  live  quonmi. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  nothing  else 
to  say  except  that  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

[No.  223  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hartke  Moes 

Ailott  Havden  Mundt 

Anderson  Hlckenlooper  Muskle 

Bartlett  Hill  Nelson 

Bass  Holland  Neuberger 

Bayh  j^      Hriiska  Pastore 

Bennett     ^       Inouye  Pearson 

Bible  Jackson  Pell 

Hoggs  Javlts  Prouty 

Brewster  Jordan,  N.C.  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va.  Kennedy.  Mass.  Rlblooff 

B>Td.  W.  Va.        Kennedy,  N.Y.  Robertson 

Cannon  Kuchel  Russell,  B.C. 

Carlson  Lausche  Russell,  Oa. 

Case  Long.  Mo.  SaltoDBtall 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Scott 

Cotton  Magnuson  Simpson 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Smith 

Douglaa  McCleUan  Stennls 

Eastland  McGovem  Symington 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Ervln  McNamara  Thurmond 

Pannln  Metcalf  Tower 

Fong  Miller  Tydlngs 

FiUbrlght  Mondale  Williams.  N.J. 

Gore  Monroney  Williams.  Del. 

Gruenlng  Mont03ra  Yarborough 

Harris  Morse  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hart  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quonim  Is 
present. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
Senators  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  al- 
ready been  ordered  on  this  amendment. 
I  shall  explain  it  very  briefly  to  the  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  present  before. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  just  now  get- 
ting off  the  ground.  Everyone,  includ- 
ing the  Ertrector  of  OEO,  is  aware  that 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  during 
the  hectic  initial  period. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  war 
on  E>overty  should  develop  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and,  through  the  Director's 
constant  efforts,  into  a  smoothly  run  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  requisite 
experience  has  been  accumulated,  it  re- 
mains important  for  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  have  some  effective  voice  with 
regard  to  programs  which  involve  a 
mobilization  of  local  groups  and  a  re- 
structuring of  local  socioeconomic  pat- 
terns, which  must  necessarily  put  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  strain  on  the  social  fabric. 

This  amendment,  like  the  committee 
amendment,  strips  the  Governor  of  the 
veto ;  the  difference  is  that  it  permits  him 
a  brief  grace  period  to  exert  some  influ- 
ence on  untested  and  potentially  explo- 
sive programs  that  OEO,  without  the 
benefit  of  much  experience,  may  be  will- 
ing to  approve. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when 
OEO  has  presumably  settled  down  into 
a  sound  operating  pattern,  the  right  of 
the  Governor  to  veto  a  program  under 
section  209c  is  automatically  repealed. 

In  other  words,  the  law,  xmder  my 
amendment,  remains  as  is  until  Jvme  30 
of  next  year.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  It  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
compromise.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  courtesy  in  •xplaining 
the  proposal  before  us.  I  point  out,  as 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
said,  that  this  is  the  third  time  we  have 
faced  up  to  the  issue.  I  hope  we  shall 
face  up  to  it  finally.  I  am  delighted  that 
we  are  to  have  a  vote  on  it.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Prouty 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  there- 
fore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  J^om  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  pairq^jnirith  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  43, 
nays,  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  224  Leg.] 
YEAS — 43 

Aiken  Hlckenlooper  Robertson 

AUott  Hill  Russell.  S.C. 

Bennett  Holland  Russell,  Ga. 

Hoggs  Hruska  SaltonstaU 

Byrd,  Va.  Jordan,  N.C.  Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Jordan,  Idaho  Simpson 

Carlson  Kuchel  Smith 

Cooper  LauBche  Stennls 

Cotton  McClellan  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Eastland  MiUer  Tower 

EUender  Morton  WlUlams,  Del. 

Ervln  Mundt  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin  Pearson 

Fong  Prouty 

NAYS — 43 


Dirksen 

Dodd 

McCarthy 


McGee 

Murphy 
Randolph 


Smathers 
Sparkman 


Anderson 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Mtiskle 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Case 

Loing.  La. 

Pell 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Pulbrlght 

Man.sfleld 

Rlblcofl 

Gore 

McOovern 

Symington 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Metcalf 

WUllams,  N.J 

Hart 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Inouye 

Morse 
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Bayli 

Cannon 

Clark 

Bible 

Church 

Curtis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  on  the  amendment  is  43  yeas,  and 
43  nays.    The  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote 
has  been  announced. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  no  more  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment wUl  be  stated  for  the  information 

of  the  Senate.  _      ,.,       * 

The  Legislatfve  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  proposes 
an  amendment,  on  page  16,  strike  out 
•";  and',  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph". 

On  page  16,  line  22,  strike  out  the  pe- 
riod and  quotation  marks  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  ";and". 

On  page  16,  between  Unes  22  and  23, 
insert  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

(6)  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the  program 
is  to  be  located  and  which  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
Senators  are  stUl  in  the  Chamber  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  DOlvnNICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  variation  of  the  Governors 
veto  discussion.  I  shall  not  take  very 
much  more  time  than  has  been  taken 
on  some  of  the  other  amendments,  but 
I  believe  it  is  important  enough  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  pending  amend- 

My  amendment  would  put  back  into 
the  bill  the  Governor's  right  of  veto  on 
the  community  action  programs  only. 

Senators  wUl  remember  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  committee  by  a  one-vote 
majority  struck  from  the  bill  the  right 
of  veto  in  the  work  training  programs, 
the  work  study  programs,  the  commu- 
nity action  programs,  and  the  adult  basic 
education  programs.  It  left  in  the  veto 
right  on  the  Jobs  Corps  and  on  one 
other  section. 

The  pending  amendment  would  put 
it  back  In  on  the  community  action  pro- 
grams, which  are  at  least  of  as  much 
Importance  as  are  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
grams within  the  terms  of  the  bUl. 

Why  am  I  taking  this?  Why  ani  I 
doing  it?  One  point  to  which  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  the  great 
expansion  of  funds  which  will  be  pro- 
posed in  the  particular  program  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  1965  for 
the  community  action  program  total,  for 
title  n.  was  $340  million;  $259.1  million 


was  used  for  the  actual  expenditures 
imder  title  II,  which  included  community 
action  programs,  and  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs. 

On  this  particular  proposal  for  this 
year,  backed  by  the  committee,  $30  mil- 
lion only  will  be  spent  for  adult  educa- 
tion; but  the  community  action  program 
is  being  raised  from  the  $259  million 
which  was  spent  last  year  to  $880  mil- 
lion. This  is  at  least  three  and  a  half 
times  what  was  spent  last  year. 

These  are  the  very  programs  which 
have  been  the  root  cause  of  a  great  many 
of  the  problems  into  which  the  poverty 
program  is  running.    That  is,  communi- 
ty action  programs  are  the  ones  which  or- 
ganize the  poor  through  some  local,  po- 
litically ambitious  person  who  tries  to  or- 
ganize them  into  a  political  unit  of  his 
own.    They  are  not  coordinated  with  the 
existing  agencies  which  are  providing 
programs  in  this  same  field,  whether 
they   be   governmental   State   agencies, 
governmental  Federal  agencies,  or  pri- 
vate voluntary  associations. 

They  are  the  ones  to  which  reference 
was  made,  obviously,  in  connection  with 
Mayor  Yorty's  telegram  of  yesterday, 
which  was  read  into  the  Record  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  is  one  area  where 
the  need  for  the  Governor's  veto  is  readily 
apparent. 

I  happen  to  know — at  least  I  believe  I 
do — that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]— I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  in  the  Chamber 
at  present — was  so  vehement  on  this 
point  was  that  his  Governor,  in  Texas, 
was  using  at  least  the  threat  of  a  veto 
in  order  to  try  to  have  community  action 
programs  in  that  State  coordinated  with- 
in a  reasonable  structure. 

What  have  we  in  support  of  this  kind 
of  proposal?  The  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  wiU 
be  found  in  the  committee  report.  On 
page  83,  there  are  comments  from  two 
Democratic  Governors  and  two  Republi- 
can Governors  asserting  that  the  veto 
right  needs  to  be  kept.  Those  Governors, 
at  that  time,  were  shooting  for  the  whole 
works. 

By  one  or  two  votes  we  have  been 
beaten  down  in  our  efforts  to  retain  the 
Governor's  veto. 

I  cannot  conceive  why  we  have  been 
beaten,  but  we  have;  and  now  I  am  saying 
in  all  sincerity— and  I  believe  in  all  jus- 
tification—that the  need  for  a  Governor's 
veto  is  at  least  apparent  in  the  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  presently 
written,  directed  toward  the  community 
action  programs? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    It  is. 
Mr   LAUSCHE.    What  figures  did  the 
Senp*-<or  from  Colorado  cite,  reflecting  the 
increase  in  the  monetary  aUocation  to 


this  program  as  it  will  l>e  financed  in  the 
ensuing  year,  as  compared  to  the  money 
which  was  given  in  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Last  year,  on  the 
community  action  programs,  we  spent 
$240.1  million. 

This  year  we  shall  be  authorizing  an 
expenditure  of  $850  million.  Last  year, 
on  the  adult  basic  education  program, 
we  spent  $19  million.  This  year  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  $30  million.  The 
great  increase  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  which  is  being  presented  here, 
is  in  the  community  action  program, 
which,  as  I  said,  is  the  focus  of  infection, 
as  far  as  these  programs  are  concerned, 
that  the  poverty  program  is  having. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Although  this  may 
somid  repetitious,  I  should  like  again 
to  ask  the  question:  If  the  veto  power 
is  given,  under  the  present  composition 
of  the  political  complexion  of  the  Gov- 
ernors in  the  50  States,  33  Democratic 
Governors  will  be  vested  with  the  power 
of  the  veto,  and  17  Republican  Gover- 
nors.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  out  that  fact  again. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  if  politics 
are  to  be  played  in  connection  with  the 
veto,  it  will  have  to  be  played  by  the 
Democrats,  if  that  factor  is  to  be  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  spending  of 
this  money.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  out  that  fact  again. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Again  to  be  repeti- 
tious, it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  all  but 
one  of  the  Governors  voted  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  asking  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  veto  power  as  it  existed  in 
the  original  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  still  trying  to 
find  out  who  that  one  Governor  was,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  his  name. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  the  Governor 
of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    His  name  is  Brown. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  an  interest- 
ing new  fact  that  I  had  not  loiown.    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
supplying  the  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I   note   that   the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  stressed  the  ffect 
again    that    49    of    the    50    Governors 
favored  the  veto. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  said  all  but  one. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Forty-nine  of  the 
fifty  Governors  favored  the  veto.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Senate  nas 
already  expressed  Itself  on  this  issue  at 
least  three,  if  not  four,  times. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  it  will  express 
itself  a  couple  of  more  times,  and  I  hope 

favorably.  ^      ^    ^  4.x,  *. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  this  program  was  urged  for  adop- 
tion, one  of  the  arguments  made  to  in- 
duce Senators  to  vote  for  it  was  that  pro- 
tection would  be  furnished  against  un- 
reasonable Intrusion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  political  situation  that 
prevaUed  In  the  various  States,  and  that 
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that  protection  would  be  giving  to  the 
Governors  the  power  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  personally  had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  those  assurances 
would  work.  It  is  readily  apparent  from 
the  testimony  that  those  assurances  have 
not  worked,  because  person  after  per- 
son in  the  political  structure  of  each  of 
the  50  States  has  complained  from  be- 
ginning to  end  about  the  political  impli- 
cations that  are  being  used  and  the  or- 
ganizations that  are  being  set  up,  and 
the  disruption  of  government  that  has 
resulted  from  the  intrusion  in  the  com- 
munity action  program  and  the  lack  of 
responsible  leadership  in  it,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  people  who  have  been 
involved  as  supervisors  or  organizers,  and 
who  have  been  paid  salaries  by  OEO,  are 
In  fact,  people  of  dubious  reputation,  to 
say  the  least.  This  is  a  crime.  It  should 
not  happen  this  way.  About  the  only  so- 
lution we  have  left  in  clearing  up  this 
situation  is  to  permit  the  Governor,  when 
he  sees  someone  put  in  charge  of  a  com- 
munity action  program  who  should  not 
be  put  in  charge  of  it  or  who  sees  a  pro- 
gram set  up  that  does  not  make  any 
sense,  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  veto,  or 
at  least  to  threaten  it — at  least  to  threat- 
en it — until  he  can  have  some  changes 
made,  so  that  it  will  fall  within  the  pat- 
tern of  private.  State,  government  action 
in  this  same  field. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  give  one 
example  to  the  Senator,  which  occurred 
in  my  State  of  Arizona,  where  the  Saf- 
f  ord  Area  Council  employed  an  individual 
who  was  once  a  State  representative. 
Since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  mentioned  the  opposite  politi- 
cal party  to  mine,  I  should  say  that  this 
man  was  a  representative  of  that  party. 

He  was  convicted  in  1961  of  falsifying 
documents  which  enabled  aliens  to  work 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  given  con- 
current sentences  on  four  counts  of  falsi- 
fying documents  and  on  two  contempt 
charges,  totaling  21/2  years.  He  was  pa- 
roled in  January  1962,  9  months  after  he 
began  his  prison  term.  Now  he  is  serv- 
ing in  the  employ  of  the  Saflford  Area 
Council  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  fact  came  to 
the  Senator's  attention  only  within  the 
past  few  weeks.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  typical 
example.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
bringing  out  what  is  obviously  a  dis- 
graceful fact  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and.  therefore,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  evidence  that  was  presented  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill.  However,  I 
have  a  recollection  that  the  mayors  of 
the  Nation  also  have  complained  about 
the  ability,  under  the  present  setup,  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  circumvent 
the  governmental  jurisdiction  of  the 
mayors  in  the  assignment  of  these  mon- 
eys to  what  are  called  the  community 


action  committees.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  tell  me  whether  there  has 
been  a  revelation  of  that  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  mayors  of  the  country? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  it  has  been 
very  strongly  expressed.  I  can  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  by  referring  him 
to  page  60  of  our  minority  views,  in  the 
last  paragraph,  where  we  bring  out  quite 
clearly  these  facts: 

Another  widely  publicized  shortcoming  ot 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  the  failure  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  actions  with  State,  local,  and 
private  programs.  Time  and  again  we  have 
heard  protests  that  the  OfHce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  bypassing  either  local  gov- 
ernments or  the  poor  In  establishing  local 
programs. 

These  are  the  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

Early  In  June  of  this  year  a  group  of  blg- 
clty  mayors  attempted  to  get  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  to  approve  a  resolution 
highly  critical  of  OEO.  The  proposed  reso- 
lution would  have  accused  OEO  of  "trying  to 
wreck  local  government  by  setting  the  poor 
against  city  hall."  The  resolution,  drafted 
by  two  Democratic  mayors  of  big  cities,  was 
stopped  at  the  last  minute  at  the  urging  of 
the  administration.  The  mayor  of  Syracuse 
pointed  out  that  In  addition  to  his  other 
problems  the  poor  In  that  city  were  being 
"urged  to  storm  city  hall." 

"Urge  to  storm  city  hall" — at  a  time 
when  our  country  is  facing  problems 
growing  out  of  riots  and  demonstrations. 
Although  these  words  were  not  meant  in 
that  frame  of  reference,  they  can  be  sub- 
ject to  much  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
views  expressed  by  the  mayors  were: 
"We  are  the  duly  elected  governmental 
officials  in  the  community,  yet  under  the 
program  we  are  being  circumvented 
through  the  assigrunent  of  these  moneys 
to  nongovernmental  agencies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program?" 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  continue  to  read  from 
my  minority  views: 

Governors  have  argued  that  the  only  way 
they  have  been  able  to  get  OEO  to  consult 
with  and  advise  State  antlpoverty  agencies 
has  been  to  threaten  use  of  the  Governors' 
veto. 

I  read  another  sentence: 

other  local  programs  have  been  set  up 
without  consultation  with  local  charities 
experienced  in  the  local  problems  and  often 
without  any  representation  of  the  poor. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  horror 
stories  in  the  discussions  that  have  been 
going  on  during  the  past  2  days,  and  in 
the  reports,  and  they  lead  me  to  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  retain  any  semblance 
of  sense  in  this  vastly  expanded  program 
of  community  action,  we  must  have  the 
veto  right  reserved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  summarize,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  chief  executives  of 
the  States  and  the  chief  executives  of  the 
municipalities — substantially  as  far  as 
municipalities  are  concerned,  and  prac- 
tically fully  as  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned— manifested  a  protest  against  the 
circumvention  of  the  authority  granted 


by  the  people  to  the  Governors  and  the 
mayors  in  the  running  of  government' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  brought  up  the  point. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true,  or  has  it 
not  been  established  that  not  only  the 
Governors,  but  the  mayors,  seem  to  de- 
sire to  retain  the  gubernatorial  veto 
power,  at  least  under  the  community  ac- 
tion program?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  far  as  we  know, 
that  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
33  of  the  Governors  in  the  United  States 
are  Democrats? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thirty-three  of  the 
Governors  are  Democrats. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
most  of  the  mayors  of  the  big  cities  that 
stand  to  profit  by  the  program  or  to  bene- 
fit by  it  are  Democrats? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Regretfully,  I  would 
say  that  that  is  also  true. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  the  Democrats  ex- 
ercise State  and  local  political  control. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  a  vote  on  the  part 
of  a  Democratic  Senator  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  State  and  the  local  officials  of  their 
own  party.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  such  votes 
could  easily  be  interpreted  in  that  way, 
and  probably  should  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  it  would  be 
interesting  for  us  to  record  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  cast  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Democratic  Governors  and 
mayors  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  talked 
with  some  Democratic  Governors.  They 
feel  that  they  may  have  been  deluded  on 
this  question  of  a  Governor's  veto. 

For  example,  consider  a  State  where 
segregation  sentiment  is  strong. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  permit  me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make  crys- 
tal clear  that  the  Senator  is  not  referring 
to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  that 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Very  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  such  a 
segregationist  State,  the  Governor  must 
walk  a  delicate  tightrope  between  allow- 
ing into  his  State  Integrated,  federally 
sponsored  projects  and  keeping  out  these 
Federal  funds,  which  will  do  much  good 
for  all  the  State's  citizens. 

That  Governor  says,  "Do  not  throw 
that  hot  potato  in  my  lap.  If  I  have  to 
veto  the  program  or  approve  it,  I  shall 
get  either  one  side  against  me  or  the 
other.  I  should  like  to  get  along  with 
both  of  them."  That  Governor  may  very 
well  say:   "Will  you  please  bypass  my 
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office?    Do  not  say  that  I  asked  for  the 
program,  but  get  it  done." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  whole 
difficulty  is  about.  Senators  could  be 
throwing  hot  potatoes  in  the  laps  of  their 
Governors,  and  Governors  just  do  not 
want  it  that  way.  They  want  to  get 
along  with  everybody.  They  want  to  love 
their  neighbors. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator 
states 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  would 
Governors  want  the  veto?  One  reason 
could  be  that  they  want  the  program  to 
fail.  It  could  be  a  complete  failure  in 
New  York,  it  could  be  a  complete  failure 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  could  be  a  com- 
plete failure  in  Michigan  if  those  Gover- 
nors took  advantage  of  a  veto  to  make 
it  so.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  would,  but 
it  could  happen  this  way. 

It  has  been  said,  "The  Republicans  will 
get  with  you  southern  Democrats  on  this 
program.  You  are  afraid  some  southern 
Governor  might  run  against  you.  So 
throw  this  hot  potato  in  his  lap  and  make 
him  lose  a  lot  of  votes,  and  then  fix  it 
up  with  the  northern  RepubUcan  Gov- 
ernors." They  say.  "We  will  mess  this 
thing  up  so  badly  that  we  will  hurt  the 
President  and  get  the  payroll  at  the  same 
time." 

This  could  be  one  of  the  sweetest  Re- 
publican deals  imaginable  if  they  wanted 
to  make  it  so.  I  spoke  to  a  number  of 
Governors  on  the  telephone  that  re- 
versed their  position.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
what  he  has  stated  is  the  position  of 
Governor  McKeithen.  Is  that  what  he 
has  expressed  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
like  to  single  out  any  Governor,  but  I 
will  say  this  about  my  Governor.  He  is 
a  good  Governor.  He  is  a  conscien- 
tious man.  He  has  not  asked  me  to  vote 
differently  from  my  conscience. 

The  Senator  comes  from  Texas.  I 
have  some  doubt  that  Governor  Con- 
nally  would  be  Governor  of  Texas  unless 
he  had  the  President's  support.  Gov- 
ernor Connally  used  to  work  under  the 
President.  In  my  opinion— and  I  make 
this  statement  after  some  meditation- 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  thinks  that  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  was  never  more  right 
in  his  life  than  he  is  about  this— as  much 
as  he  likes  and  admires  Tom  Connally. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  John  Connally. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  reminded  me  of  that.  Tom 
Cormally  was  a  great  Senator  from  his 
State.  In  the  past  the  President  has 
expressed  himself  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
sabotaging  programs.  < 


He  said  to  me,  "Senator,  what  will 
kill  a  program,  and  hurt  me,  is  that 
someone  will  insist  on  making  me  take 
an  incompetent  individual  to  run  a  pro- 
gram in  his  State." 

Some  State  senator  or  State  legis- 
lator might  come  to  the  Governor  and 
say.  "Governor,  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  your  projects." 

Let  us  face  it.  That  Governor  is  not 
as  much  interested  in  the  Governor's 
salary  as  he  is  in  the  prestige  and  au- 
thority that  goes  with  the  job. 

So  the  legislator  might  say,  "I  would 
be  willing  to  vote  for  your  projects  pro- 
vided you  let  me  name  my  brother-in- 
law,  who  is  without  a  job,  to  take  charge 
of  the  local  community  program.  Put 
him  on  a  salary,  and  I  will  be  wilUng 
to  work  to  let  you  have  a  project  that 
you  may  want." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  so  that  he  may 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  I 
have  made  my  point.    ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Before  I  yield  fur- 
ther, I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  last  year, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  to  insert  in  the 
bill  a  provision  for  a  veto,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment. So  obviously  he  has  had  a  change 
of  heart  since  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Since  the 
Senator  has  used  my  name,  will  he  yield 
to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  voted 
for  it.  What  did  we  get?  We  got  as 
head  of  our  program  a  man  that  many 
felt  would  not  make  the  program  go. 
Fortunately  after  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  Governor  he  made  a 
change  in  appointments  and  came  up 
with  men  who  appear  to  be  doing  a  good 
job. 

Why  should  a  Governor  appoint  men 
like  that?  Why  should  we  not  get 
honest,  decent  men  to  administer  the 
program  in  Louisiana,  Colorado,  or  any 
other  State?  I  do  not  understand.  Con- 
sider what  happened  in  my  State.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  any  Governor 
might  have  a  veto,  but  they  could  use 
this  power  to  put  in  people  who  are  not 
capable  by  either  ability  or  conviction  to 
do  a  good  job. 

What  we  are  worried  about  is  that  we 
shall  be  given  an  incompetent,  and  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  fire  him  because  some 
Governor  holds  the  right  of  veto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  four  cases 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  trust  that 
the  Senator  does  not  desire  us  to  put 
such  men  in  charge  of  our  programs  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  succeed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor?  I  shall  not  be  shouted 
down  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  a  moment.  I 
wish  to  say  something  about  the  speech 
or  tirade  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  have  something 


more  important  to  consider  than  whether 
a  Governor  is  in  an  embarrassing  polit- 
ical spot  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  tliat 
the  basic  principle  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  move  in  and  take 
over  the  whole  program  that  has  been 
adopted  originally  and  for  which  the 
people  voted,  through  their  mayors,  city 
councils,  and  State  systems  of  govern- 
ment. 

Here  they  are  not  going  to  give  the 
elected  heads  the  right  to  determine 
whether  this  is  going  to  fit  in  with  their 
program. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  must  adopt  a 
principle.  It  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  the  Governor  is  in  a  polit- 
ically embarrassing  position,  or  whether 
his  friend  is  or  is  not  a  Democrat.  I 
do  not  see  how  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  amendment.  * 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  insofar  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned  this 
is  not  a  personal  matter  or  a  partisan 
matter. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  agrees  completely  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  a  very  great  principle  is  involved 
here:  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  continue 
the  tradition  in  our  country,  and  the  law 
for  180  years,  that  we  have  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  government  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government, 
both  sovereign  in  their  spheres?  Shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  allow  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  a  State  who,  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, has  been  named  by  his  people 
and  knows  his  people  and  his  State  prob- 
ably better  than  any  other  individual 
living,  to  have  any  say  about  the  proj- 
ects under  this  program  which  are  pro- 
posed for  his  State? 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned  he  only  wishes  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  one  matter — this  is  not 
a  Republican  conspiracy.  If  Senators 
wiU  look  at  the  list  of  roUcalls  through- 
out the  time  this  issue  has  been  discussed 
by  the  Senate,  they  will  find  that  a  good 
many  former  Governors  of  Southern 
States  have  been  voting  for  these  amend- 
ments and  none  against  them. 

Looking  aroimd  I  note  two  former 
Governors  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina—former Governors  who  have  been 
continuously  voting  in  that  particular 

group.  ^         ^. 

I  note  that  two  Governors  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  or  former  Governors, 
have  been  continually  voting  In  that 
group.  ^  , 

I  note  that  one  former  Governor  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  been 
voting  in  that  group. 

I  note  that  one  former  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida  has  been  voting  in 
that  group. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  may 
be  In  any  one  State  and  I  hope  there  Is 
no  State  in  the  abject  condition  we  have 
heard  described  here  on  the  floor. 

But  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned  I  know  that  the  people  of 
our  State  who  have  recently  elected  a 
Governor  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  something  like  700,000  or  800,000  votes, 
would  like  for  him  to  have  something  to 
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say  about  projects  of  this  kind  which 
are  brought  into  communities  of  his 
State. 

I  believe  that  the  same  situation  ob- 
tains in  reference  to  other  Southern 
States. 

I  believe  there  is  no  difference  between 
States  which  have  Democratic  Governors 
and  States  which  have  Republican  Gov- 
ernors. The  people  of  the  several  States 
have  spoken  by  a  majority  for  whomever 
is  their  Governor. 

I  do  not  believe  it  makes  a  scintilla  of 
difference  whether  that  Governor  belongs 
to  one  party  or  to  the  other  party. 

The  real  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  have  the  dual  system  of 
American  government? 

I  have  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
and  watching  as  we  have  been  passing 
legislation  through  the  last  several 
months  and  it  seems  to  me  that  almost 
with  every  passing  vote  we  have  been 
chipping  away  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  States  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  growing  bigger,  growing  greater,  grow- 
ing more  unwieldy,  having  more  pressing 
problems  in  the  international  field,  and 
becoming  less  able  to  wisely  handle  local 
programs. 

We  have  been  consistently  trying  to 
downgrade  the  States  and  downgrade  the 
Governors  and  downgrade  State  and  lo- 
cal government  and  downgrade  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  people.  I  believe  we 
have  slipped  much  too  far  in  that  direc- 
tion already.  I  shall  hope  that  we  will 
not  continue  to  slip,  to  slide,  to  nosedive 
in  that  direction. 

I  remind  Senators  that  only  last  year 
this  particular  provision  was  voted  Into 
this  bill  by  the  vote  of  80  to  7.  I  remind 
Senators,  as  to  what  I  believe  is  a  fact: 
I  do  not  believe  the  bill  could  have  been 
passed  last  year  without  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  status 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  we  have  slipped  so 
far  in  this  1  year  that  now  we  are  willing 
to  eradicate  the  Governors,  eradicate 
State  responsibility,  and  take  a  position 
here  on  the  floor  that  is  attempted  to  be 
made  partisan,  when  clearly  it  is  not. 

I  desire  the  record  to  show  very  clearly 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  Issue  and  that 
in  my  judgment  the  Southern  States, 
as  they  have  been  referred  to.  ar^d  other 
States  which  have  Democratic  (Gover- 
nors, are  just  as  much  interested  In  this 
issue  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
American  form  of  government  and  the 
preservation  of  some  recognition  of  State 
independence  and  State  responsibility, 
as  are  those  States  which  have  Republi- 
can Governors. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  this 
amendment  as  I  have  supported  the  pre- 
vious amendments  of  this  kind,  both  last 
year  and  this. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  His  speech  has  demon- 
strated why.  It  was  magnificent.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
on  the  pending  amendment  there  be 
a  limitation  of  20  minutes.  10  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  and 


10  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  have  an  under- 
standing that  I  may  be  yielded  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  understand  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  there  be  10 
minutes  to  a  side  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  have 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  has  been  mentioned.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  owes  his  present 
position  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But,  In  that  connection,  the  polls 
show  that  in  Texas  the  Governor  is  more 
popular  than  the  President:  he  is  Gov- 
ernor in  his  own  right. 

It  was  suggested  that  politics  was  In- 
strumental in  the  administration  of  the 
present  program.  The  Governor  of  my 
State  is  not  of  my  party;  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. He  has  not  acted  through  politics; 
he  has  acted  with  dispatch.  He  favors 
the  program.  He  has  acted  in  a  singu- 
larly efficient  way.  He  has  drawn  no 
criticism  from  either  party  in  our  State 
for  the  way  he  has  acted  in  administer- 
ing the  program.  He  is  certainly  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  the 
gubernatorial  veto. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  has  been 
implied  is  that  this  program  is,  indeed, 
politically  motivated,  politically  oriented, 
and  politically  administered.  That  is 
why  it  should  not  have  been  enacted  In 
the  first  place.  It  will  continue  to  be 
administered  in  that  way,  whether  there 
is  a  gubernatorial  veto  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  yielded  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Politics  gets 
into  the  program  when  someone  tries  to 
get  a  part  of  the  benefits  for  his  people. 
Local  governments  are  willing  to  go 
along  and  initiate  a  program  If  they 
feel  their  people  will  benefit.  Suppose 
the  local  government  has  contributed 
$100,000,  and  the  Federal  Government 
$900,000.  Neither  the  Governor  nor  the 
State  government  has  contributed  a 
nickel.  But  suppose  there  is  an  Influen- 
tial State  politician  who  goes  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  says,  "Governor.  I  will  do  you 
a  big  favor.  All  you  must  do  is  to  put 
my  brother-in-law  in  charge  of  the  new 
antipoverty  program."  Therefore,  the 
Governor  takes  the  brother-in-law,  re- 
gardless of  his  record.  Maybe  every- 
thing that  we  find  out  about  him  is  bad. 
But  he  is  put  in  charge  of  the  program. 


That  Is  practically  a  guarantee  that  the 
program  will  not  succeed.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  get  away  from. 

Let  us  say  that  the  Governor  happens 
to  be  against  the  President.  Let  us  say 
he  does  not  want  the  program  to  suc- 
ceed. He  tells  the  influential  politician, 
"I  would  not  hire  your  brother-in-law  to 
be  dog  catcher,  but  I  will  give  him  the 
job  of  running  this  Federal  program." 

We  should  not  make  it  possible  for 
something  like  this  to  happen. 

It  is  possible  that  Governors  of  a  po- 
litical party  different  from  the  President 
could  try  to  use  this  method  to  gain  po- 
litical advantage.  They  could  conceiv- 
ably sabotage  a  program  then  point  to 
it  as  a  failure  of  the  administration. 

It  is  true  that  Southern  Governors  at- 
tended this  Governor's  conference  where 
an  agreement  was  apparently  reached 
that  Governors  should  have  this  veto. 

However,  it  Is  my  feeling  that  when 
most  of  them  got  back  home  and  thought 
over  the  situation,  they  were  Inclined  to 
let  their  Senators  go  uninstructed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  I  be  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  wind  up  by  saying  this: 
Along  the  lines  I  have  discussed,  the  Re- 
publican Party  could  use  this  veto  to 
bring  criticism  to  a  Democratic  program 
and  a  Democratic  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  give  them  the  power  to 
do  that.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  directed  at  the  heart  of 
the  community  action  program.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
seen  how  narrow  the  issues  can  be.  Gov- 
ernors will  be  deprived  of  their  veto  be- 
cause a  Senator  does  not  like  his  partic- 
ular Governor.  We  have  an  opportunity 
here  to  vote  an  expression  of  confidence 
In  our  Governors.  If  we  like  our  Gov- 
ernors and  think  that  they  can  be  trust- 
ed In  establishing  the  proper  execution 
of  this  program  to  help  the  poor,  we 
should  want  them  to  have  the  veto.  If 
we  do  not  trust  them,  we  would  not  want 
them  to  have  the  veto. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Governors 
Rockefeller,  Romney,  and  Scranton.  In 
my  judgment,  all  three  of  those  Gov- 
ernors, and  many  others,  have  compiled 
an  excellent  record  for  responsible  ad- 
ministration and  have  cherished  and 
protected  the  rights  of  persons  involved 


and  affected,  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  administer  the  program  at  the  local 

level. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  made  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  corruption  in  the  Governor's 
ofBce  of  his  State.  The  possibility  of 
corruption  Is  multiplied  manyfold  by 
the  danger  existing  in  city  halls  and  in 
local    administrations    throughout    the 

Union.  .^     .     T 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr.    President,    I 

thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Kentucky. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  ^    ^  ^ 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  profess  any  expertise  on  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

I  rise  merely  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues—I  am  sure  they  already  know 
it— that,  on  our  very  limited  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  have  some  rather  distinguished 
Governors. 

I  start  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncEN],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOOPEn],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocgs], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  shall  abide 
by  their  opinion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  a  few  more  moments  to  sum- 
marize the  amendment. 

There  have  been  only  four  occasions 
in  which  the  veto  has  been  exercised. 
The  veto  has  been  exercised  once  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida,  once  in  the  great 
State  of  Alabama,  once  In  the  great 
State  of  Texas  and  once  in  the  great 
State  of  Montana.  With  a  total  of  1,500 
projects  which  were  started,  the  veto 
has  been  exercised  only  four  times. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  tell  the  Governors  that 
we  are  going  to  comply  with  the  program 
and  cooperate  with  the  Governors  and 
give  them  some  authority  over  this  type 
of  program. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  could  eliminate 
this  and.  at  the  same  time,  expand  the 
program  by  three  and  one-half  to  four 
times  what  was  spent  last  year,  and  cre- 
ate more  projects  in  the  local  areas  in 
which  the  Governor  would  have  no  voice 
as  to  what  would  happen,  and  create  any 
confidence  that  these  programs  will  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  State  and 
private  efforts  in  the  same  field. 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.   President,   if   the   Senator   from 
Michigan  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll..^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  ] .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].    If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."    Therefore, 
I  vdthhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.   JAVrrS   (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative).    Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  .    If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  annotmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  COURTIS]  has  been  previously  an- 
nomiced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Domlnlck 

Eacrtland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 


RxisseU,  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

StennlB 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Towet 

WUllams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Anderson 

BarUett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Douglas 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Bible 
Byrd.  Va. 
Church 
Clark 
Curtis 


Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Russell,  S.C. 

NAYS— 43 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovem 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Dirksen  Murphy 

Dodd  Rai.dolph 

Javlts  Robertson 

McCarthy  Smathers 

McGee  Sparkman 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 
Allott 
Bennett 


[No.  225  Leg.] 

YEAS--42 

Boggs 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Cannon 


Cadflon 
Cooper 

Cotton 


So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  wiiich  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  403 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  20, 
line  2,  beginning  with  the  word  "Sec- 
tion", strike  everything  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "  (c) "  on  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  section  209 (c)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  add  this 
proviso : 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Governor  of  a 
State  may  disapprove  a  plan  setting  forth  a 
contract,   agreement,    grant,    loan    or   other 
assistance   resulting  from  title   I   and  title 
II  of  this  Act  only  where  such  plan  would 
(1)    provide  for  or  permit  the  payment  of 
excessive  salaries  greater  in  amount  than  the 
annual  salary  of  the  highest  State  welfare 
official,  thereby  denying  a  proper  proportion 
of  aid  to  the  poor,  or   (2)    permit  poUtlcal 
exploitation  of   the   poor,   or    (3)    Ignore  or 
deny  the  rights  of  poor  people  to  adequate 
participation  in  the  planning  and   admin- 
istration of  projects,  or   (4)    ignore  or  deny 
the  rights  of  the  poor  people  to  effective  rep- 
resentation on  the  governing  or  policy  ad- 
visory boards  of  community  action  agencies, 
or  (5)  permit  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude  to  become  or  re- 
main an  officer  or  employee  of  an   agency 
conducting  a  community  action  program  If 
such   person   would   have   an  unwholesome 
Influence  on  the  poor  people  to  be  served  by 
such  agency,  or  (6)  If  executed,  create  great 
social  unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  voting  this  evening. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL   NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

UN.ANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  tomorrow,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  the  tim.e  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  or  whomever  they  may  wish  to 
designate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  majority  leader  earlier 
and  explained  to  him  that  it  was  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me.  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  may  request  a  little  more 
time,  particularly  on  one  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  will  receive  every  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  applies  to 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  as 
well  as  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
unanimous-consent  request  applies  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont which  is  pending  or  to  all  others 
as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  all  Others.  An 
hour  on  each  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  mind  amending  his 
unanimous -consent  request  to  apply  to 
the  one  amendment  pending?  Then  we 
can  discuss  tomorrow  what  time  we  may 
need,  because  on  some  amendments  we 
may  need  more  time  than  on  others,  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  commit  myself  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Frankly,  I  have  no 
choice.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate 
or  any  Member  thereof.  This  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  have  it  apply 
only  to  hi.''  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  is  one  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer  which  may  re- 
quire an  hour  on  each  side.  I  am  guess- 
ing  at   the   time.    Other   amendments 


probably  will  not  take  5  or  10  minutes. 
Therefore,  if  I  could  be  assured  of  an 
hour  on  my  amendment,  I  will  indicate 
to  the  majority  leader  which  one  it  will 
be  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  am  following  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  made  to  me.  I  talked  with 
him  three  or  four  times,  and  to  other 
Senators,  to  try  to  reach  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  I  failed.  Every 
time  a  unanimous-consent  request  has 
been  submitted,  the  initiative  has  come 
from  the  interested  party  on  that  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wish  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  further  to  this  one  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  fine. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  can  progress 
faster  that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  request.  I  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
is  trying  to  achieve  the  goal  of  adjourn- 
ment aroimd  Labor  Day.  We  have 
plenty  of  business  to  take  care  of,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  make  that  date,  or  any 
date  approaching  it.  we  must  get  on  with 
the  business  on  the  calendar  which 
comes  from  the  committees. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  whatever 
the  Senate  wishes  will  be  done.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  request  is  made  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  apply  to 
only  one  amendment,  I  will  make  that 
request  at  this  time,  and  if  there  is  any 
objection,  I  shall  withdraw  that  request. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr*ident,  if 
there  is  any  objection,  I  shall  withdraw 
the    request,    and    we    will    take    our 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  on  the 
pending  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  hope  to  have  the  Senate 
adjourn  somewhere  between  Labor  Day 
and  the  first  of  October 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  a  little  too  pessimistic,  from 
my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope  so. 
I  sympathize  with  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader,  but  I  respectfully  ask, 
if  Members  of  this  body  who  are  offer- 
ing all  these  amendments  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  Governor's  veto  will  not 
object  to  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
except  on  one  amendment,  why  do  we 
not  continue  the  session  and  work  until 
10  o'clock  or  11  o'clock  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership 
must  exercise  its  best  judgment.  In  view 
of  the  existing  circumstances,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  leadership  had  intended  to  stay  in 
session  imtil  8  o'clock  or  9  o'clock  this 
evening,  but  we  think  it  advisable  not 
to  do  so. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  impose  one  further  reservation, 
or  have  it  understood,  that  in  case  we 
should  have  a  quorum  call,  live  or  other- 
wise,  that  it  will  not  be  taken  out  of  my 
time  at  least,  or  out  of  the  time  of  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  point  out  that  the  leadership  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate.  Whatever 
any  Senator  wishes,  he  will  get. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  have  it 
quite  understood  that  whatever  any  Sen- 
ator wishes,  he  will  get.  Any  Senator 
can  control  this  body  any  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  respect- 
fully to  the  majority  leader  that  all  we 
wish  is  an  opportunity  to  make  our  case. 

I  am  talking  at>out  my  amendment. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  want  to  have  a  live 
quorum  call  before  a  vote  is  had  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  is  on 
notice.  The  Senator  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  mak3  his  case  on  the  amend- 
ments he  has  offered.  He  has  called  for 
three  or  four  live  quorum  calls,  so  that 
a  sufficient  niunber  of  Senators  would  be 
here  to  understand  what  the  amend- 
ments provided.  They  have  all  been  im- 
portant amendments,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  given  great  con- 
sideration and  much  time. 

After  starting  on  a  request  to  limit 
debate  to  1  hour,  30  minutes  to  a  side, 
on  all  amendments,  we  are  now  down  to 
an  agreement  to  limit  debate  to  1  hour 
on  one  amendment,  and  perhaps  up  to  2 
hours  on  another  amendment.  Now  we 
are  to  include  live  quorum  calls,  and  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  Whatever  the 
Senate  wishes  to  do,  it  can  do. 

I  include  that  request  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  the  one  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  worth  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  the  Senate 
may  understand,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  that  there  be  1  hour  of  debate 
allowed  on  the  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided,  with  a  live  quorum  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
thereafter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  desires  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  order  is  entered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  effective  on  Thursday.  Au- 
gust 19.  1965.  Immediately  following  the 
prayer,  further  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  No.  403.  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proxtty]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .^     *   X      , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5401)  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  national  transporta- 
tion system,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
foi-mation  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceeding of  Aug.  19,  1965,  pp.  21010- 
21012.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  Senate  amendment  of  the  House  bill 
is  a  complete  substitute  lor  the  text  of 
the  House  bill,  but  differs  substantially 
from  the  House  bill  in  only  four  respects, 
which  I  will  discuss  hereafter.  The  con- 
ference substitute  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  first  difference  upon  which  agree- 
ment was  reached  is  as  follows:  Both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment amended  section  222(b)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  provide  that 
any  person  injured  as  a  result  of  opera- 
tions by  another  person  in  clear  and  pat- 
ent violation  of  operating  authority  re- 
quirements of  the  motor  carrier  provi- 
sions of  the  act  could  apply  directly  to 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  such  violations. 
The  House  bill  contained  language  pro- 
viding that  nothing  in  its  amendment  to 
section  222(b)  was  to  be  construed  to  de- 
prive the  Commission  of  its  jurisdiction 
to  interpret  or  construe  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  per- 
mits, or  rules  and  regulations  issued  by 
the  Commission.    The  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.   The  conferees  agreed  that  this 
provision  in  the  House  bill  was  unneces- 
sary in  view  of  the  provision  adopted  on 
the  House  floor  and  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce   Committee   to    insure    that   the 
courts  could  not  be  used  to  decide  ini- 
tially cases  involving  important  issues  of 
transportation  law  of  policy. 

The  second  difference  upon  which 
agreement  was  reached  is  as  follows: 
The  House  bill  amended  section  417(b) 
of  the  act^relatlng  to  freight  forward- 
ers—to provide  that  any  person  injured 
as  a  result  of  operations  by  another  per- 
son in  clear  and  patent  violation  of  op- 


erating authority  requirements  of  the 
freight  forwarder  provisions  of  the  act 
could  apply  directly  to  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  an  injimction  to 
restrain  such  violations.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  such  provisions 
allowing  injunctive  relief  against  persons 
violating  freight  forwarder  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  House  bill,  except  for  the 
omission  of  provisions  relating  to  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  to  interpret 
or  construe  permits  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission.  These 
provisions  relating  to  Commission  juris- 
diction were  omitted  as  unnecessary  in 
accordance  with  the  omission  of  similar 
provisions  from  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 222(b). 

The  language  of  this  section  relating 
to  freight  forwarders  makes  it  clear  that 
private  suits  could  be  entertained  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  violation  com- 
plained of,  and  for  which  relief  is  sought, 
is  a  clear  and  patent  violation  of  the  law. 
This  section  requires  the  posting  of  a 
bond,  and  calls  for  the  recovery  of  at- 
torney's fees  and  court  costs  where  the 
action  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  and 
circumstances. 

Further,  in  any  action  brought  under 
this  amendment,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  notify  the  dis- 
trict court  in  which  the  action  is  pending 
that  the  Commission  intends  to  consider 
the  matter  in  a  proceedmg  before  it. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  notice,  the 
court  would  be  required  to  stay  further 
action  pending  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  it. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  passage  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5401,  if  it  appears  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  that  these  provisions  al- 
lowing private  injunctive  relief  are  being 
used  improperly,  it  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee to  take  action  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  third  difference  is  as  follows:  The 
House  bill  contained  provisions  which 
would  have  permitted  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  first,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  holder  thereof,  to  amend 
or  revoke  any  water  carrier  certificate  or 
permit  in  whole  or  in  part;  or  second, 
upon  complaint  or  on  its  own  initiative 
to  suspend,  change,  or  revoke  any  certifi- 
cate or  permit  in  whole  or  in  part,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  for  willful  failure  to  engage  in 
or  to  continue  to  engage  in  the  operation 
authorized  by  such  certificate  or  permit. 
In  addition,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  have  been  required  to 
revoke  that  portion  of  a  certificate  au- 
thorizing any  operation  in  which  there 
has  been  a  willful  failure  to  engage  for  3 
or  more  years,  but  only  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  would  have 
permitted  free  entry;  that  is,  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  under 
section  309(a)  of  the  act,  into  transpor- 
tation by  water  subject  to  part  HI  of  the 
act  over  any  route  or  routes  or  between 
ports  for  which  no  certificate  Is  in  effect 
and  prohibits  the  granting  of  such  cer- 
tificates after  the  effective  date  of  this 


legislation  for  transportation  over  any 
route  or  routes  or  between  any  ports 
with  respect  to  which  no  such  certificate 
Is  in  effect.     The  Senate   amendment 
contained  no  amendments  to  part  m  of 
the     act.     The     conference     substitute 
omits  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
requiring  the  revocation  of  any  portion 
of  a  certificate  authorizing  any  opera- 
tion In  which  there  has  been  a  willful 
failure  to  engage  In  for  3  or  more  years 
and  those  relating  to  free  entry.    It  is 
similar  to  the  House  bill  In  that  It  au- 
thorizes the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  amend  or  revoke  any  certifi- 
cate or  permit.  In  whole  or  In  part,  upon 
application  of  the  water  carrier  holding 
It.    The  conference  substitute,  however, 
provides  that  a  water  carrier's  certificate 
or    permit    may    only    be    suspended, 
changed,  or  revoked.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  for  willful  failure  to  per- 
form, provide,  or  furnish  transportation 
upon  reasonable  request  therefor  as  pro- 
vided in  section  305(a)  of  the  act,  but  no 
such  certificate  or  permit  may  be  so  re- 
voked unless  the  holder  thereof  fails  to 
comply — after  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  which  may  not  be  less  than 
30  days — with  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion commanding  the  performing,  pro- 
viding, and  furnishing  of  transportation 
upon  reasonable  request  therefor. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  advised  the 
committee  that  these  water  carrier 
revocation  provisions  would  give  the 
Commission  sufficient  latitude  to  take 
into  consideration  necessary  factors 
such  as  justified  temporary  Interruption 
of  service  before  deciding  whether  a 
water  carrier  certificate  or  permit  should 
be  revoked.  The  ICC  Chairman  also 
recommended  that  the  word  "willfully" 
be  omitted  In  the  proviso  in  section 
312(a),  which  the  conferees  agreed  to 
do.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
comments  of  the  Commission  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  difference  is  as  follows:  The 
House  bill  contained  a  section  providing 
that  the  amendments  made  by  it  would 
take  effect  on  the  90th  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  legislation.  The 
Senate  amendment  had  no  effective  date. 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  Senate  amendment. 
Therefore,  the  conference  substitute 
would  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  substitute. 


ExHiBrr  1 

July  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson:  Your  request 
of  July  23.  1965.  for  our  comments  on  pro- 
posed water  carrier  revocation  provisions 
has  been  referred  to  our  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation. I  am  authorized  to  submit  the 
following   comments  on   Its   behalf: 

The  Commission  has  asked  for  authority  to 
revoke  dormant  water  carrier  certificates  and 
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permits  when  there  has  been  a  willful  failure 
to  provide  transportation  upon  reasonable 
request.  As  we  mentioned  In  our  letter 
dated  June  1.  1965.  several  factors  should 
be  considered  before  the  Commission  decides 
whether  to  revoke  a  water  carrier  certificate 
or  permit. 

In  some  instances  extenuating  circum- 
stances may  exist  which  would  Justify  a 
temporary  refusal  to  provide  requested  serv- 
ice. For  example,  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
water  carriers  may  find  It  difficult  to  serve 
every  port  within  their  authority.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
service  actually  provided  by  the  holder 
within  the  coastal  range  of  ports  covered  by 
the  certificate.  It  would  also  be  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  carrier  would  be 
required  to  acquire  additional  ocean-going 
vessels  In  order  to  furnish  the  requested 
transportation,  and  whether  the  availability 
of  traffic  would  warrant  the  purchase  of  such 
vessels. 

Inland  water  carriers  may  also  experience 
difficulties  which  would  require  temporary 
interruption  in  service.  For  example,  when 
a  carrier  loses  a  shipper's  business  It  may 
become  necessary  to  discontinue  such  serv- 
ice temporarily.  Justified  temporary  Inter- 
ruption In  service  should  not  subject  a  water 
carrier  to  the  revocation  of  Its  certificate  or 
permit. 

The  proposed  water  carrier  revocation  pro- 
vision Included  in  your  letter  dated  July 
23.  1965,  would  give  the  Commission  suffi- 
cient latitude  to  take  into  consideration 
necessary  factors  before  deciding  whether  a 
water  carrier  certificate  or  permit  should  be 
revoked. 

We  do  suggest,  however,  that  the  proviso 
In  section  312a(2)  be  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "willfully."  It  then  would  conform 
to  section  410(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  present 
language  would  be  unduly  restrictive  upon 
Its  enforcement  powers.  It  would  reqiilre 
the  Commission  to  show  a  willful  failure  to 
provide  service  upon  a  reasonable  request, 
and  subsequent  to  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion requiring  the  carrier  to  furnish  such 
service,  to  show  a  willful  failure  to  comply 
to  such  order.  Once  a  willful  failure  to  pro- 
vide such  service  Is  established  an  additional 
showing  of  willfulness  should  not  be  re- 
quired. Proof  of  disobedience  of  such  an 
order  should  be  sufficient. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  A.  Webb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation. 
John  W.  Bush. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  in  the  conference  on  the 
bill,  I  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

We  were  in  accord.  We  believe  it  is  a 
good  bill.  In  the  form  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  in  conference,  we  feel  that  no 
one  will  have  cause  to  regret  agreeing  to 
the  rcDort 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  DIRKSEN  RE- 
APPORTIONMENT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence of  popular  support  for  the  Dirksen 
amendment  on  reapportionment  con- 
tinues to  grow  with  each  passing  day.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
following  editorials  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,    the   San   Francisco   News   Call 


Bulletin,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  the  San  Jose  News.  These  edi- 
torials are  generous  in  their  praise  of 
California's  two  wonderful  Senators, 
Thomas  Kuchel  and  George  Murphy, 
and  point  out  the  important  and  articu- 
late roles  played  by  them  in  support  of 
the  Dirksen  proposals.  They  ask  for  re- 
consideration of  the  reapportionment 
question  by  the  Senate  and  ask  that  the 
people  be  given  the  final  choice. 

The  editorials  speak  for  themselves, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)   News,  Monday, 
Aug.  9,  1965) 

Dirksen  Proposal  Rates  Another  Thy 

Senator  Dirksen  says  his  legislative  reap- 
portionment amendment  is  not  dead.  He 
will  try  for  another  vote  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Republican  Senate  leader  proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would  allow 
a  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  Its  legis- 
lature on  a  formula  based  on  factors  other 
than  population.  The  amendment  would 
overturn  last  year's  Supreme  Court  ruling 
banning  the  States  from  following  the  Fed- 
eral pattern  of  apportionment. 

In  Its  first  floor  test  last  week,  the  amend- 
ment drew  the  support  of  57  of  the  96  Sena- 
tors voting.  Unfortunately,  this  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  needed 
on  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  support  was  substantial  enough,  how- 
ever, to  merit  another  attempt  by  those 
Senators  who  believe  a  State,  though  re- 
quired to  follow  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple In  one-  legislative  house,  should  be  able 
to  consider  geography  and  other  factors  in 
allotting  seats  in  the  other  house. 

California,  of  course,  is  vitally  concerned. 
It  is  imder  court  order  to  abandon  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  reapportion  the  State  senate. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Aug.  4,  1965] 

The  People  Should  Have  Choice 

"Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — elected  two  from  each 
State  wholly  without  regard  to  population 
disparities — would  demonstrate  a  fine  hypoc- 
risy and  a  shocking  lack  of  faith  in  the 
people  of  our  States,  if  we  took  the  position 
that  the  people  are  not  competent.  In  an 
open  and  clear-cut  referendum,  by  a  major- 
ity vote  to  constitute  State  legislature  as 
best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  each  particular 
State,  as  they,  themselves,  determine." 

Thus  did  California's  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel  sum  up  his  call  for  adoption  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  would  permit 
voters  to  decide  whether  one  house  of  their 
State  legislature  should  be  based  on  factors 
other  than  population. 

"I  frankly  believe,"  said  the  Republican 
minority  whip  In  an  address  to  the  Senate, 
"that  there  ought  to  be  some  changes  made 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  Senate  of  my 
State,  but  I  want  the  people  of  my  State — 
all  of  them — to  have  the  right  to  decide  and. 
In  deciding,  to  have  the  right  to  consider 
other  factors  than  population  alone." 

That  Is  exactly  the  view  of  the  Times  as 
regards  the  one-man,  one-vote  edict  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Use  of  the  slogan  "one-man,  one- vote  ' 
to  imply  that  any  man  will  be  deprived  of 
his  vote  is,  as  the  Senator  said,  "disingenu- 
ous and  wrong." 

Kuchel  went  on  to  pplnt  out  the  Incon- 
gruity of  any  suggestion  that  Senator 
Dirksen,  Republican  of  Dllnols,  who  was 
Instrumental  as  minority  leader  in  securing 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960 


and  1964,  and  in  whose  office  the  1965  voting 
rights  act  was  largely  written,  would  seek  to 
deny  the  franchise  to  any  American  citizen. 

It  Is  indeed  Ironic  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  now  being  attacked  by  the 
same  civil  rights  forces  for  which  he  battled 
so  valiantly  in  recent  years. 

Kuchel  himself  was  coauthor  of  the  1965 
act  and  floor  manager  of  the  1964  act  and, 
as  he  says,  he  "could  not,  will  not  and  shall 
not"  support  any  measure  which  lessens  the 
impact  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

As  the  Senator  observed,  if  evil  men  are 
going  to  try  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  origin  they  can  do  It  just  as 
easily  with  compact  districts  of  equal  popu- 
lation  as   on   any   other   basis. 

He  added  that  the  alternative  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment  might  be  "unrestrained 
bosslsm,  which  has  ever  led  to  the  denial  of 
minority  representation."  And  he  noted, 
quite  correctly,  that  the  aim  of  machine 
politicians  Is  not  Jefferson's  "equal  and  exact 
Justice"  at  all,  but,  quite  the  contrary,  un- 
trammeled,  vmchecked  control  of  both 
Houses  of  their  legislatures. 

The  major  Issue,  as  the  Senator  declared, 
is  whether  the  long-used  Federal  plan  of 
apportionment  shall  remain  at  least  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  any  State  if  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  that  State  so  desire. 

"The  basic  choice  now  before  this  body," 
Kuchel  concluded,  "is:  will  we  let  the  people 
decide?     I  hope  that  we  will." 

So   does    the   Times. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  Call 

Bulletin,  Aug.  6,  1965] 

Dirksen 's   Fight 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  pledges  he 
will  continue  his  fight  for  Senate  adoption 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
States  to  elect  one  house  of  their  legislature 
on  a  basis  other  than  population. 

Dirksen  has  been  put  on  notice  by  the 
opposition  that  he  faces  a  hard  fight — which 
he  does — but  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  possessed  of  wondrous  powers  of  per- 
suasion and  his  determination  never  has  been 
in  doubt. 

Recognizing  that  the  legislative  scales  are 
against  him,  we  nevertheless  refuse  to  re- 
linquish hope  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
shotgun  decision  on  reapportionment  can  be 
overcome. 

During  the  debate.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel,  Republican,  of  California,  told  the 
Senate,  "There  exists  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  value  of  balanced  representation  as  uti- 
lized in  California. 

"It  would  demonstrate  a  fine  hypocrisy 
and  a  shocking  lack  of  faith  in  the  people  of 
our  States  if  the  Senate  took  the  position 
that  the  people  are  not  competent.  In  an 
open  and  clear-cut  referendum,  by  majority 
vote,  to  constitute  State  legislatures  as  best 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  State 
as  they  themselves  determine." 

Federal  denial  of  this  basic  prerogative 
through  Judicial  decree  supported  by  Fed- 
eral legislative  inaction  shakes  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  structure  and  further  erodes 
local  authority. 

Senate  reconsideration  Is  in  order. 


(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
Aug.  10.  1965] 

COMMONSENSE  FROM  SENATORS 

Senators  Thomas  Kuchel  and  George 
Murphy,  of  California,  had  pertinent  remarks 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  in  supporting  the 
Dirksen  constitutional  amendment  on  reap- 
portionment. The  amendment  was  defeated 
by  seven  votes  on  its  first  test  but  Its  spon- 
sor Senator  Everett  Dirksen  promises  more 
attempts  to  pass  it. 

Senator  Kuchel  pointed  out  that  Cali- 
fornia voters  adopted  the  present  system  of 
electing  State  senators  and  assemblymen  In 
1926.     It  was  done  through   the  Initiative 


process.  The  voters  dumped  the  previous 
method  of  electing  lawmakers  based  on  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1928,  1948,  1960  and  1962,  the  people 
refused  to  change  their  minds  about  the 
system  they  were  using. 

Senator  Kuchel  said,  in  effect,  that  he 
thought  that  people  would  rather  fight  than 
switch.  He  said:  "There  are  In  California 
today  thousands  of  voters  who  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  exact  manner  in 
which  our  State  legislature  is  apportioned. 
These  people  will  give  battle  to  those  who 
argue  for  a  status  quo.  But  they  will  like- 
wise give  battle  to  those  who  would  rob  the 
people  of  the  State  of  the  right  to  make  their 
own  decision." 

Quoting  State  Senator  Joseph  A.  Rattlgan, 
Democrat,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Senator  Kuchel 
said:  "California  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  civil  rights  movement.  We  have 
had  an  enforceable  and  enforced  antl-dis- 
crimlnatlon  statute  on  our  books  In  Cali- 
fornia since  1872.  In  1959  •  •  •  we  enacted 
a  comprehensive  fair  employment  practice 
act.  •  •  *  We  have  subsequently  enacted 
comprehensive  legislation  In  the  fields  of 
housing,  voting,  et  cetera.  •  *  •  Cali- 
fornia's programs  for  social  welfare,  urban 
redevelopment,  protection  of  working  men 
and  women,  and  the  advancement  of  rights 
and  opportunities  for  racial  minorities  are 
among  the  most  progressive  In  the  Nation. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  California  water 
plan,  the  most  ambitious  public  or  private 
project  for  the  transmission  of  water  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  1959  Burns-Porter 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  concern  which 
the  California  Legislature  as  presently  con- 
stituted,  has  shown   for   the   whole  State." 

Senator  Kuchel  quoted  from  a  dissent 
from  Justice  Brandels  (New  York  Ice  Co.  v. 
Lieb-mann) :  "To  stay  experimentation  In 
things  social  and  economic  is  a  grave  respon- 
sibility. Denial  of  the  right  to  experiment 
may  be  fraught  with  serious  consequence  to 
the  Nation.  It  Is  one  of  the  happy  Incidents 
of  the  Federal  system  that  a  single  cotira- 
geous  State  may.  If  Its  citizens  choose,  serve 
as  a  laboratory;  and  try  novel  social  and 
economic  experiments  without  risk  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  This  Court  has  the 
power  to  prevent  an  experiment.  •  *  •  But 
in  the  exercise  of  this  high  power,  we  must 
be  ever  on  our  guard,  lest  we  erect  prejudices 
into  legal  principles.  If  we  would  guide  by 
the  light  of  reason,  we  must  let  otir  minds  be 
bold." 

Both  Senators  made  a  plea  to  let  the  peo- 
ple make  the  decision. 

Senator  Murphy  said:  "This  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  issues  of  our  time.  I  believe 
It  essential  that  Congress  realize  that  the 
people  themselves  should  be  permitted  to 
decide  the  makeup  of  their  own  State  legis- 
latures." 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  GOVERNOR 
BUFORD  ELLINGTON.  OF  TENNES- 
SEE, BEFORE  GOVERNOR'S  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4  President  Johnson  appointed 
Buford  Ellington,  former  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  as  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Emergency  Planning.  In  addition  to  this 
assignment,  the  Governor  was  called 
upon  by  the  President  to  act  as  his  liai- 
son with  the  Governors  of  the  50  States 
on  Federal-State  matters. 

As  the  President's  chief  adviser  on 
Federal-State  relations,  Governor  Elling- 
ton recently  addressed  the  Governors' 
Conference  in  Minneapolis.  The  thrust 
of  his  remarks  centered  on  present  and 
future  Federal  policies  designed  to  pro- 


mote the  greatest  possible  cooperation 
between  the  State  Houses  and  the  White 
House.  The  Governor  cited  President 
Johnson's  concern  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  interlevel  relationships.  The 
meeting  held  last  spring  between  the 
President  and  the  governors  was  a  tan- 
gible expression  of  this  concern,  and  re- 
sulted in  useful  discussions.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  from  Governor  Elling- 
ton's speech  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  make  this  an  annual  conclave. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  read  that  the 
White  House  plans  to  hold  seminars  this 
fall  to  review  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials the  provisions  of  new  Federal  aid 
programs.  This  procedure  should  go  far 
in  removing  unnecessary  friction  and 
delay  sometimes  encountered  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  aid  programs  recently 
enacted. 

I  strongly  recommend  -that  my  col- 
leagues read  this  excellent  address  by 
Governor  Ellington  and  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Another  means  of  facilitating  Federal- 
State  relations  is  found  in  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  in  January — S.  561,  the  pro- 
posed Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965 — and  which  unanimously 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  5. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Governor 
Ellington  support  the  objectives  of  the 
bill,  and  their  endorsement  will  greatly 
assist  in  its  enactment.  Support  for  this 
measure  is  widespread.  In  addition  to 
its  41  Senate  cosponsors,  many  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  Governors'  conference, 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  have  Indi- 
cated strong  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  latest  endorsement  appears  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  National  Civic  Review, 
the  official  publication  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.  In  an  editorial  by 
Prof.  Joseph  F.  Zimmerman,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  the  objec- 
tives of  S.  561  are  assessed  and  favorably 
commented  upon.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Buford  Ellington,  Director,  Of- 
fice OF  Emergency  Planning,  Before  the 
Governors'  Conference,  57th  Annual 
Meeting,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  28, 
1965 

In  speaking  to  you  today  at  this  annual 
Governors'  conference,  I  feel  like  I've  re- 
turned to  my  family — a  family  of  assorted 
personalities  representing  many  points  of 
view  but  all  seeking  through  a  cooperative 
exchange  of  opinion  to  find  the  best  ways 
of  asserting  leadership  in  the  statehouses  of 
our  Nation. 

This  conference  Is  being  held  In  the  town 
which  gave  us  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minneapolis.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  can  be  said  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  put  Minneapolis  on  the 
map,  for  certainly  this  great  mldwestem 
metropolis  had  a  splendid  reputation  before 
Hubert  Humphrey  arrived.  But  what  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  did  In  Minneapolis  In  the 
forties  certainly  put  him  on  the  map.  It  was 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  record  as  mayor 
of  Minneapolis  that  brought  him  to  the  U.S. 


Senate  and  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  told  that  as  mayor  he  was  tireless  and 
dynamic  and  bristling  with  ideas.  Today  he 
brings  these  same  qualities  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  serving  with  him  In  a  number 
of  capacities  has  been  most  rewarding. 

The  past  few  months  have  been  rich  In 
constructive  experience  for  me.  I  came  to 
Washington  a  relative  neophyte  in  the  ways 
of  the  Capital,  steeped  in  the  skills  of  State 
government,  dedicated  to  the  Jeffersonian 
concept  that  government  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple is  government  most  responsive  to  the 
people,  and  convinced  that  good  government 
Is  the  best  politics. 

In  those  respects,  my  convictions  are  un- 
shaken. Any  time  I  hear  an  assault  on 
State  government  as  primitive  and  unable 
to  cope  with  modern  requirements,  I  resent 
It.  I  have  seen  the  success  of  State  govern- 
ment not  only  in  Tennessee  but  elsewhere, 
and  I  am  ever  more  persuaded  that  the 
quality  of  our  leadership  at  the  State  level 
remains  a  vital  Ingredient  of  any  national 
enterprise  no  matter  how  heavily  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participates. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  this  premise 
should  be  clearly  understood.  Unquestion- 
ably there  Is  a  deeper  Federal  commitment 
to  State  progress  than  ever  before  as  each 
of  you,  in  your  capacity  as  Governors,  grap- 
ple with  the  assorted  and  crushing  domes- 
tic problems  of  our  time — crowded  schools, 
suburban  sprawl,  municipal  blight,  law  en- 
forcement, transportation,  the  preservation 
of  a  farm  economy  unprecedented  In  the 
world,  the  construction  of  hospitals  and 
new  homes,  and  roads,  and  recreational  areas. 
I  know  what  these  problems  can  be.  I've 
lived  through  your  experience  and  I  can 
appreciate  what  It  means  to  govern  a  State 
in  modem  times.  There  is,  I  recognize,  a 
rising  demand  for  services  of  infinite  variety 
at  a  time  when  your  revenue  systems  have 
been  strained  almost  to  the  point  of  tolera- 
tion. In  Just  one  decade  spending  by  State 
and  local  governments  has  risen  more  than 
130  {>ercent  and  State  and  local  Indebtedness 
is  more  than  five  times  what  it  was  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  These  statistics  make 
for  staggering  problems. 

How  to  find  new  revenues  is  a  problem 
which  continues  to  nag  virtually  every  Gov- 
ernor sitting  here  today. 

But  the  situation  is  far  from  hopeless. 
For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
taking  less  of  the  tax  dollars  than  at  any 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  For 
another  thing.  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments,  territories  and  Individuals  Is 
climbing  sharply.  In  fiscal  year  1964,  total 
grants  in  aid  increased  17  percent  compared 
with  a  6-percent  rise  In  2  previous  years. 
And  Federal  grants  will  be  given  sharp  Im- 
petus as  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  in  this  most  productive  of  any 
session  In  recent  years.  Such  bills  as  the 
$1.1  biUion  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  expanded  poverty  program 
will  substantially  Increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  flowing  directly  to  the  States 
In  the  form  of  grants.  In  fact.  Federal  funds 
going  to  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  form  of  grants-in-aid,  shared  revenues 
and  loans  have  risen  from  $5.6  billion  In 
1963  to  a  projected  $9.3  billion  In  1966  and 
these  figures  do  not  Include  the  benefits 
of  trust  funds,  the  largest  of  which  Is  for 
highway  construction — $3.8  billion  in  1966. 

Nevertheless  the  problems  facing  most 
Governors  today  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  But  I  do  believe  we  are  witnessing 
a  gradual  process  In  which  a  better  balance 
of  the  Federal-State  partnership  is  being 
achieved,  in  which  the  vision  of  a  Great 
Society — a  vision  partly  realized  already  in 
an  incredibly  short  period  of  time — will  come 
to  pass. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  road,  nor  one  void 
of   pitfalls,   but   It   Is   a   road  promising   a 
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Journey's  end  In  which  the  great  and  grow- 
ing blessings  of  our  free  society  will  be  truly 
available  to  all. 

In  a  sense  you  are  really  struggling  with 
the  symptoms  of  success  and  wealth  today. 
Whether  these  problems  are  subdued  and 
solved  will  determine,  as  President  Johnson 
has  told  us.  "whether  we  build  a  society 
where  progress  is  the  servant  of  our  needs, 
or  a  society  where  old  values  and  new  visions 
are  burled  under  unbridled  growth." 

We  must,  in  effect,  make  certain  that  the 
quality  of  our  national  life — our  schools,  our 
streets,  our  scenic  wonders — is  lifted  along 
with  our  national  Income. 

It  Is  no  task  for  the  timid  or  for  those  ter- 
rified of  the  new  idea  or  the  fresh  approach. 
And  the  President  has  reminded  me  time  and 
again  that  he  places  the  highest  premium  on 
your  efforts.  On  the  day  I  was  sworn  In  to 
the  position  I  now  occupy.  President  John- 
son said.  "Over  the  years  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory the  Governors  of  the  States  have  pro- 
duced much  of  the  leadership  that  America 
has  followed.  At  this  period  of  history  the 
governorships  are  being  revitalized  by  a  new 
breed  of  men.  men  that  are  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, men  that  are  close  to  their  problems, 
men  that  are  deeplv  and  responsibly  Involved 
In  finding  answers  to  the  Nation's  needs." 

Plainly  the  Federal  concept  of  govern- 
ment Is  equal  to  the  tasks  ahead.  Is  capable 
of  not  adequate  but  superior  performance  In 
this  difficult  and  often  bafRlng  era. 

I  find  this  to  be  true  with  each  passing 
day  as  new  problems  arise  In  the  three  major 
areas  which  occupy  my  time. 

The  first  of  these  is  my  general  assignment 
from  the  President  to  serve  as  his  liaison  with 
Governors  on  all  Federal-State  matters. 

If  variety  Is  the  spice  of  life,  I  now  lead  a 
sharply  seasoned  existence.  Each  day  I  find 
myself  Immersed  In  new  and  challenging 
problems.  One  day  I  am  running  down  a  de- 
lay In  the  beginning  of  a  new  Federal-State 
educational  enterprise:  the  next  day  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  hospital  engage 
my  attention;  and  the  next  day  I  may  be 
meeting  with  one  of  you  to  find  out  how  leg- 
islation on  the  books  may  be  made  to  work 
for  you.  Always  the  solution  lies  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  flexible  approach  on  the  part  of 
both  parties:  always  't  is  found  when  Federal 
officials  and  their  State  counterparts  begin 
their  renewed  discussions  with  the  assump- 
tion that  a  mutually  acceptable  approach 
can  be  worked  out.  that  rxiles  and  regula- 
tions are  not  designed  to  forestall  action  but 
to  facilitate  It.  That  Is  the  posture  I  have 
assumed  In  my  relationships  with  all  Gover- 
nors. The  results.  I  believe,  have  been  ex- 
cellent, and  I  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
you  might  have  to  Improve  this  system.  As 
you  know.  Governor  Smylie's  Committee  on 
Federal-State  Relations  met  with  me  at  the 
time  the  Governors  were  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  various  tax-revlslon  proposals,  es- 
pecially as  they  affect  grants-in-aid. 

In  this  regard  I  know  that  many  of  you 
support  the  Muskle  bill,  S.  561,  drafted  by  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
headed  bv  my  old  friend.  Frank  Bane  who  for 
20  years  was  secretary  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference and  executive  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments.  The  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  and  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants  and  other 
Improvements  In  the  operation  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  This  bill,  which  has  38  Sena- 
tors' names  on  It  .and  Is  supported  by  the 
President,  is  awaiting  passage  by  Congress. 
I  hope  this  legislation  can  be  moved  shortly. 
It  is  badly  needed. 

But  Just  as  Important  as  any  new  legisla- 
tive basis  which  draws  closer  together  the 
States  and  o\ir  Federal  Government  In  a 
spirit  of  understanding  are  the  continuing 
exchanges  that  grew  out  of  your  first  meet- 
ing last  ^spring  with  President  Johnson. 
These  meetings  were  of  immense  value  and 


I  Intend,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  to  schedule  regular  meet- 
ings with  the  President  and  your  executive 
committee  next  year. 

Similarly,  we  are  determined  that  the  so- 
cial and  educational  legislation  enacted  by  a 
Congress  which  might  Ijecome  known  as  the 
"do  everything"  Congress  be  fully  understood 
by  Governors  and  key  State  and  local  officials, 
as  well  as  Federal  personnel  charged  with  Its 
administration.  These  measures  are  only  as 
effective  as  the  men  and  women  who  will 
carry  out  their  Intent.  So  we  intend  this 
autumn  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington for  Governors  and  other  State  and 
local  officials.  These  seminars  will  cover  all 
new  Federal  programs  liavlng  an  Impact  on 
the  States  and  their  political  sut>divislons. 
Eacli  facet  of  these  programs  will  be  care- 
fully explained  and  interpreted.  The  work- 
ing procedures  will  be  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
amined. 

In  short,  we  fully  support  any  and  all  tech- 
niques we  can  devise  to  strengthen  federal- 
Ism  in  this  most  complex  of  all  ages  of  his- 
tory.    This  we  Intend  to  do. 

Clearly,  the  Interlocking  responsibilities 
of  our  Federal  and  State  Governments  are 
more  sharply  drawn  today  than  ever  before 
and  we  must  recognize  this  fact  as  an  un- 
avoidable reality. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  remind  you  of  new 
revenues  waiting  for  you  in  the  domestic 
tourist  campaign  being  launched  by  the 
Vice  President's  See  the  U.S  A.  Task  Force. 

In  most  States  the  potential  of  tourist  rev- 
enue has  not  been  fully  tapped.  We  can 
get  money  appropriated  to  promote  new  In- 
dustry in  the  States,  but  our  people  do  not 
understand  how  Important  tourist  trade  can 
be.  Only  1  State  in  10  has  begun  to  realize 
Its  tourist  potential. 

Thus,  we  Invite  your  participation  in  a 
workshop  conference  to  be  held  in  Dallas  in 
November  to  study  your  State's  tourist  pro- 
motion organization.  Its  legislation,  budget, 
staffing,  accounting  systems,  and  market  re- 
search. 

I  am  sure  you  all  share  our  concern  for 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  which  is 
the  strong  national  motivation  behind  this 
program.  But  whether  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  source  of  new  revenue  for  the  States  or  as 
additional  strength  for  the  dollar,  it  cries  out 
for  some  Imaginative  thinking. 

In  fact,  we  must  seek  creative  efforts  in 
every  area,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come slaves  to  the  status-quo  or  to  fall  back 
on  worn  solutions  and  even  cherished  con- 
cepts. There  is  a  tendency,  for  example,  to 
equate  Federal  assistance  with  Federal  con- 
trol when,  in  fact.  Federal  assistance  histori- 
cally and  today  means  Just  what  It  says — 
help  not  handcuffs,  deeds  not  domination, 
cooperation  not  coercion. 

I  say  these  things  as  a  southerner  with 
roots  in  the  region  which  gave  us  our  most 
able  and  articulate  spokesmen  for  the  doc- 
trine of  States  rights.  I  revere  that  tradi- 
tion of  restraint  which  our  forefathers  built 
Into  our  system  of  government.  But  they 
also  provided  for  responsibility  and  for  In- 
struments and  Institutions  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  change.  To  be  sure,  we 
do  a  disservice  to  the  concept  of  States  rights 
when  It  is  applied  wholesale  not  as  a  means 
of  securing  tlie  greater  good  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, but  for  narrowing  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  for  some  of  the  people. 

We  must  recognize  something  else  about 
the  Federal  Government.  Today,  it  operates 
with  an  efficient  edge  honed  almost  dally  by 
sustained  efforts  to  eliminate  waste  and 
duplication.  And  those  efforts  are  having 
their  Impact  In  more  ways  than  a  reduced 
White  House  electric  bill.  The  growth  of 
the  Federal  work  force  has  been  virtually 
arrested  even  as  our  population  grows  and 
new  legislation  continues  to  bring  new  bur- 
dens to  Federal  personnel. 


To  be  sure  I  am  impressed  by  the  caliber 
and  competence  of  the  Federal  civil  servants 
with  whom  I  have  dealt.  They  are  a  dedi- 
cated  and  diligent  group  of  men  and  women. 
Prldeful  in  their  work,  their  energy  belies 
the  myth  of  an  "army  of  clerks."  That  Is 
another  popular  misconception.  The  plain 
fact  is  the  Federal  Government  employs  more 
physical  scientists  than  general  clerks,  and 
more  engineers  than  typists. 

I  have  often  suggested  to  Governors  who 
have  talked  to  me  about  these  matters  that 
they  would  do  well  to  seek  out  the  know- 
how  found  In  the  Federal  structure.  An 
interchange  of  Federal  and  State  expertise 
and  management  techniques  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel could  be  mutually  beneficial.  Cer- 
tainly Federal  personnel  must  look  to  State 
officials  for  the  experience  born  of  manage- 
ment closer  to  the  people:  conversely,  as  the 
Federal-State  partnership  solidifies.  Federal 
agencies  would  be  more  than  willing  to  fur- 
nish management  advice  to  State  govern- 
ments which  can  be  usefully  adapted  at  the 
State  level  and  by  political  subdivisions. 

The  second  area  of  my  work  of  direct  con- 
cern to  you  Is  our  natural  disaster  programs. 
As  you  know  I  administer  the  Federal  Disas- 
ter Act  and  guide  the  efforts  of  the  entire 
Federal  family  of  agencies  when  a  major 
disaster  occurs.  Beginning  in  March  1964, 
when  an  earthquake  made  a  shambles  out  of 
southwestern  Alaska,  this  Nation  of  ours  has 
suffered  a  seeming  epidemic  of  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  floods,  tornadoes  and  other 
catastrophes.  Since  that  time  the  Federal 
Government  has  expended  more  than  $650 
million  In  assistance  of  all  kinds  to  the 
stricken  States.  This  Included  loans,  grants 
from  the  President's  Disaster  Fund  and  a 
wide  range  of  aid.  Behind  the  headlines  that 
tell  grim  stories  of  Individuals  and  com- 
munities caught  in  the  path  of  nature's  fury 
lies  a  remarkably  efficient  capability  to  cope 
with  disaster.  It  Involves  not  only  OEP.  but 
also  at  least  16  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  statutory  authorities  of  their 
own  for  grants  and  loans  of  many  kinds. 

Obviously  we  would  prefer  that  disasters 
didn't  happen.  But  they  do.  One  out  of 
every  seven  Americans  lives  in  a  county 
which  has  suffered  some  kind  of  natural 
disaster  In  the  past  year.  The  constructive 
product  of  these  discussions  and  delibera- 
tions Is  the  best  advertisement  I  know  for 
expanding  into  other  fields. 

Finally,  I  come  to  my  explicit  responsibility 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, an  area  vital  to  our  national  security. 
ESnergency  Planning  hinges  on  State  and 
local  participation.  The  Civil  Defense  and 
Postattack  Recovery  Committee  of  this  Gov- 
ernors' conference,  headed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  has  given  real  Impetus  to  these 
programs  as  have  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference.  Grant  Sawyer,  your  able 
executive  secretary.  Brevard  Crihfield,  and 
Governors  Hughes,  Kerner,  and  Avery,  all  of 
whom  serve  on  the  President's  National  Civil 
Defense  Advisory  Council. 

Constitutional  amendments  dealing  with 
continuity  of  government  and  succession  to 
office  have  been  ratified  in  37  States  and  49 
States  have  enacted  legislation  on  continuity 
of  government.  I  hope  also  that  your  legis- 
latures will,  when  in  session,  ratify  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  for  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
recently  approved  by  the  Congress. 

All  States  now  have  appointed  emergency 
planning  directors  and  48  have  emergency 
resources  planning  committees.  The  Federal- 
State  contract  program  for  emergency  re- 
source management  is  now  operating  in  44 
States.  The  Federal  Government  has  also 
accomplished  much. 

The  new  national  plan  for  emergency  pre- 
paredness was  completed  and  Issued  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  officials  last  December 

The  concept  for  a  wartime  Office  of  Defense 
Resources  to  assist  the  President  if  needed, 


in  developing  a  system  for  the  effective  use 
S  resources,  has  been  approved.  To  support 
this  concept,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning has  recruited  the  latest  computer 
techniques. 

our  national  stockpiles  of  strategic  ma- 
terials, a  vital  asset  in  time  of  emergency, 
remain  a  national  insurance  policy  that  our 
nroductive  power  will  be  preserved  no  mat- 
ter what  happens.  Management  of  more 
than  $8  billion  worth  of  77  commodities  is 
no  easy  matter.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
disposed  of  material  valued  at  some  $450 
million  The  returns  from  these  sales  go 
to  the  U  S  Treasury,  and  I  should  emphasize 
we  have  managed  these  disposal  programs 
without  disrupting  the  markets  of  the  in- 
dustries concerned.  ^.,.  ..  ^ 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have 
occupied  me  and  the  insights  I've  gained 
since  coming  to  Washington.  I  like  to  be- 
lieve my  office  is  more  than  a  transmission 
belt  between  the  individual  Governors  and 
the  White  House.  It  should  be,  and  with 
your  help  we  can  make  It,  a  creative  conduit 
of  federalism. 

And  the  concept  of  consensus  is  essential 
to  our  Federal  system  in  which  different  seg- 
ments of  our  population  understandably 
demand  different  services  from  their  govern- 
ment The  task  of  the  true  leader  is  to 
arbitrate  these  demands  fairly  and  forth- 
rightly.  and  above  all  to  keep  in  mind  as 
Jefferson  said:  "We  can  be  of  different  opin- 
ion and  identical  principle." 

And  I  would  close  where  I  began,  on  a 
philosophical  note  and  with  another  quota- 
tion   from    one    of    the    authentic    political 
architects   of   all   time— Tom  Jefferson.     As 
he  neared  the  end  of  his  unbelievably  prolific 
career,  he  reflected  "I  am  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes 
in  laws  and  institutions,  but  I  know  also 
that  laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind." 
My  friends,  you  serve  as  Governors  when 
the  "progress  of  the  human  mind"  has  been 
faster  than   ever  before   in  history.    Space 
and  air  travel,  medical  advances,  computer 
science,  and  of  course  the  ultimate  boon  or 
bane  to  mankind— nuclear   energy— are  all 
dividends  of  man's  genius  in  this  20th  cen- 

In  our  midst  is  the  raw  material  for  the 
conquest  of  pestilence,  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance. Shall  we  conquer  the  ageless  blights 
with  which  mankind  has  been  afflicted,  or 
shall  we  be  conquered  by  them?  Shall  we 
become  the  late  society  strangled  by  its  own 
indifference,  or  the  Great  Society  inspired 
by  the  past  harvests  of  freedom  to  win  Its 
struggle  with  the  elements  and  with  itself? 

The  choice  is  ours  and  I  believe  we've 
made  the  right  choice.  Our  system — our 
free  political  system  and  the  society  it  has 
wrought,  our  dedication  to  the  worth  and 
work  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  our  faith 
In  free  enterprise — need  not  be  abandoned 
nor  even  abridged.  What  we  must  do  is 
shorten  the  leadtlme  between  circumstances 
closing  upon  us  and  our  positive  and  pur- 
poseful reaction  to  them.  Our  laws  and  in- 
stitutions must  keep  pace  with  the  present 
and  be  readied  for  the  future. 

That  Is  the  process  we  must  encourage — 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  wholesome  re- 
sponse to  the  realities  of  our  time. 


Chaos  or  Correction 

(EorroR's  Note. — This  guest  editorial  is  by 
Joseph  F.  Zimmerman  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  State  University  of 
New  York  (Albany) .) 

The  substantial  Increase  in  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments — from  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  1954  to  $10.4  billion  in  1964— requires 
that  its  Impact  be  channeled  so  as  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  vitality  of  govern- 
ments involved.  Procedures  which  tend  to 
disrupt  the  operations  of  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments, impede  systematic  executive  and 
legislative  supervision,  and  frustrate  orderly 
planning  or  urban  development  in  metro- 
politan regions) urgently  need  correction. 

Studies  by  congressional  committees  and 
the   Advisory   Commission   on   Intergovern- 
mental Relations  reveal  a  general  uneasiness. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee   on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission,  observed  that  "a  welter 
of  confusion  and  inconsistent  procedures  has 
been  established,  often  pvusuant  to  law,  by 
many  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering these  programs."     Based  upon 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, senator  Muskie,  with  39  other  Senators 
as  cosponsors,  has  introduced  a  bill  entitled 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1965 
(S  561)  which  he  describes  as  a  measure    to 
enable  greater  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  Federal,  State  and  local  govermnents 
in  order  to  strengthen  our  Federal  system. 
The  proposed  act  aims  to  correct  a  num- 
ber of  ills  associated  with  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams.      One     particularly     serious     conse- 
quence of  these  programs  has  been  encour- 
agement   of    administrative    disintegration, 
especially  in  "weak  Governor"  States.    Some 
departments   or   agencies   receiving   Federal 
funds  have  virtual  fiscal  independence  and 
use  them  for  items  which  the  Governor  did 
not  include  in  his  budget  or,  if  he  did.  were 
disapproved  by  the  legislature. 

Another  abuse  has  been  the  establishment 
bv  certain  State  departments  of  private  cor- 
porations through  which  Federal  funds  are 

channeled.  „  ^       ,  * 

Certain  problems  Involving  Federal  grants 
could  be  solved  to  a  great  extent  by  State 
action  alone  If,  for  example.  State  law  stip- 
ulated that  all  requests  for  Federal  funds  be 
channeled  through  the  Governor's  office  and 
their  expenditure  be  subject  to  customary 
executive  budget  controls.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  that  such  an  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's power  will  be  authorized  In  many 
more  States,  particularly  if  agencies  cur- 
rently receiving  Federal  funds  oppose  enact- 
ment of  statutes  restricting  their  freedom  of 

action. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  appears  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
approach.  It  would  strengthen  gubernatori- 
al supervision  of  State  administration  by 
providing  that  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  must,  upon  the  request  of  a  Governor 
notify  him  "of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of 
recommended  or  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the 
State,  and  of  such  other  facts  pertaining 
thereto  as  it  makes  to  the  State  agency 
administerln^he  program." 

This  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
normal  flow  of  information  between  State  and 
Federal  program  agencies  but  would  give  the 
Governor  Information  needed  to  prepare  a 
meaningful  budget  with  respect  to  all  ex- 
penditures of  all  State  agencies,  whatever 
the  source  of  the  funds.  This  would  elimi- 
nate confused  budget  procedures  for  grants- 
in-aid  programs  involving  cost-sharing  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  Governments.  The 
present  practice  in  some  States  is  to  have 
only  the  State's  share  treated  through  the 
normal  budget  procedures,  the  Federal  share 
remaining  outside  of  budget  review  even 
though  the  moneys  are  disbursed  by  the 
State. 

The  bill  further  stipulates  that  "each 
grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  paid  to  the 
State  treasurer  or  other  officer  that  may  be 
designated  by  the  legislative  authority  (or  by 
the  Governor  •  •  *)  to  receive  such  funds, 
and  appropriate  accounting  advice  with  re- 
gard to  the  transmittal  of  funds  shall  be 
provided  to  such  State  officers  as  may  require 
the  data  for  purposes  of  financial  manage- 
ment and  control."  The  State  is  permitted 
to  designate  State  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  direct  recipients  of  Federal  funds. 


Morale  of  State  personnel  is  lowered,  of 
ootirse,  when  some  State  employees  receive 
Federal  funds  in  addition  to  their  regular 
State  salaries.  This  has  been  an  especially 
acute  problem  in  an  Independent  agency 
which  has  created  a  salary  level  higher  than 
the  regular  State  scale. 

Senator  Mxtskik's  bill  stipulates  that,  with 
certain  authorized  exceptions.  Federal  funds 
may  not  be  "used  to  pay  a  salary  in  excess 
of  the  regular  salary  standards  applicable  to 
State  employees  generally." 

Rigid  requirements  that  a  single  State 
agency  administer  certain  of  the  grants-in- 
aid  programs  have  blocked  administrative  re- 
organization in  some  States.  The  bill  deals 
with  this  by  authorizing  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  "upon  request  of 
the  Governor  or  other  appropriate  executive 
or  legislative  authority  of  the  State"  to  waive 
the  requirement  and  approve  a  different  ad- 
ministrative structure,  thus  providing  flexi- 
bility to  the  State  while  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  grant  program. 

Also  provided  is  periodic  congressional  re- 
view of  aid  programs  to  appraise  not  only 
continuing  need  but  also  to  determine 
"whether  or  not  any  changes  in  purpose,  di- 
rection or  administration  of  the  original  pro- 
gram, or  In  procedures  and  requirements  ap- 
plicable thereto  should  be  made." 

All  of  these  provisions  will  encourage 
orderly  financial  and  program  planning  at 
the  State  level.  Other  Important  provisions 
stress  the  need  for  coordinated  intergovern- 
mental policy  and  administration  of  aJl 
grants  for  urban  development.  The  principle 
of  Interagency  coordination  is  clearly  asserted 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  establish 
machinery  for  program  coordination.  Units 
of  general  government  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants  now  going  only  to  special  dis- 
tricts or  other  special  purpose  units. 

The  bill  additionally  provides  procedures 
designed  to  avoid  situations  in  which  fed- 
erally aided  projects  confilct  with  State,  re- 
gional and  local  plans  and  objectives.  Estab- 
lishment of  responsible  metropolitan  plan- 
ning agencies  is  encouraged,  as  Is  the  fiow  of 
planning  and  development  Information 
among  levels  of  government.  Federal  de- 
partments are  specifically  authorized  to  pro- 
vide specialized  or  technical  services  to 
States  and  local  units. 

Legislation  concerned  with  procediires,  like 
this  proposal,  often  lack  the  glamor  of  pro- 
gram authorizations  but  the  success  of  pro- 
grams often  depends  upon  the  quality  of  ad- 
ministration. The  operations  of  many  pro- 
grams, the  effectiveness  of  the  complex  Amer- 
ican governmental  system  and  the  strength 
of  its  component  parts  all  require  constant 
and  constructive  reexamination. 


PATRIOTISM  FOR  YOUTH:  NATION- 
AL DRUM  AND  BUGLE  CORPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day in  every  part  of  our  Nation  more  than 
100,000  youths  are  members  of  organized 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  While  through- 
out the  year  drum  and  bugle  corps  pro- 
vide the  color  and  music  for  many  pa- 
rades, fairs,  and  civic  get-togethers,  this 
week— August  15  through  August  22— 
has  been  set  aside  for  recognition  of 
these  patriotic  and  worthwjiile  activities. 

There  are  a  great  many  exciting  events 
on  this  week's  agenda;  For  example,  to- 
day in  Chicago  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  are  holding  their  national  cham- 
pionship, known  as  the  million  dollar 
pageant  of  drums. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  heavily  involved  in  drum 
corps  activities  this  week.    Rhinelander 
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is  host  to  a  drums  in  the  night  contest 
on  Saturday  night,  and  in  Cobb,  the 
Wisconsin  Fireman's  Convention  is  hold- 
ing a  Sunday  championship  competition. 

Thus  throughout  America  drum  corps 
groups  are  providing  worthwhile  enter- 
tainment for  young  and  old  alike.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  among  the 
Increasing  number  of  Americans  who 
are  coming  to  realize  the  wholesome  spir- 
it of  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  that  is 
generated  by  the  young  people  of  the 
dnun  and  bugle  corps. 

Every  week  of  the  year  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  work  long  and 
hard  to  assure  a  high  quality  of  per- 
formance at  parades,  sporting  events, 
and  civic  celebrations.  This  work  is  well 
worth  the  effort.  The  demands  of  drum 
corps  are  ideal  for  fostering  good  per- 
sonal development.  It  takes  self-dis- 
cipline, hard  work,  and  the  ability  to 
cooperate  with  others  to  produce  a  pol- 
ished performance.  By  fostering  a  sense 
of  accomplishment,  these*  efforts  give 
the  participants  a  strengthened  sense 
of  self-confidence  and  poise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  activities 
are  very  important  in  fighting  juvenile 
delinquency.  They  provide  a  worthwhile 
constructive  form  of  recreation  and 
group  participation  for  thousands  of 
young  people  in  this  country. 

We  must  remember  that  drum  and 
bugle  corps  are  predominantly  extra- 
curricular and  privately  sponsored.  Thus 
they  are  a  constant  reminder  of  the  pa- 
triotic feeling  that  continues  to  make 
our  country  strong,  of  our  Nation's  past 
and  of  the  courage  which  has  gone  into 
the  building  of  America.  They  recall  the 
principles  that  our  covmtry  holds  dear 
and  for  which  brave  men  have  fought 
and  died. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  play  a  part 
in  recosmizing  the  praiseworthy  contribu- 
tions of  organized  drum  and  bugle  corps 
to  the  spirit  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  fine  state- 
ment on  the  "Art  of  Drum  Corps"  by 
Harvey  Berish.  the  national  chairman  of 
the  Drum  Corps  Publicists  Association, 
on  the  worthwhile  activities  of  organized 
drum  and  bugle  corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Art  of  Drum  Corps 

Dnim  corps  performance  has  been  called, 
and  rightly  so,  a  new  art  form.  Like  other 
areas  of  art.  Its  history  dates  back  to  the 
glories  of  Greece  and  the  conquests  of  Rome, 
but  drum  and  bugle  corps  activity  has  not 
been  nurtured  through  the  centuries  by 
wealthy  patrons  or  state  subsidy. 

The  art  of  drum  corps  rises  from  the  grass- 
roots. It  hfis  the  common,  rather  than  th» 
classic  touch,  but  It  Is  very  definitely  an 
expression  of  order,  color,  symmetry,  and 
beauty:  and  In  emotional  Impact  it  parallels, 
at  its  own  level,  the  impact  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  ages. 

The  art  of  drum  corps  Is  rigid  and  exact- 
ing. It  is  clean  and  inspiring.  It  has  risen 
through  its  own  efforts  to  its  present  stature 
in  our  communities  and  neighborhoods. 
More  and  more  it  is  becoming  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  youth  activi- 
ties: and  despite  the  unyielding  disclpllna 
it  requires  of  Its  members,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  accepted  by  the  young  people 


of  our  own  hemisphere  In  search  of  a  worth- 
while activity. 

The  flash  of  color,  the  pulsating  rhythm, 
the  brassy  blare  of  syncopated  Jazz,  the  wav- 
ing of  flags,  the  snappy  march  step  serve  as 
herald  for  the  newest  art  form  of  the  young- 
est  generation. 

The   loyalty   to   one's   tmit,   the   pride   In 
one's  appearance,  and  the  group  spirit  as- 
sure perpetual  continuation  of  drum  corps 
aa  a  colorful  youth  activity  for  the  future. 
Harvxt  Berisr, 
National  Chairman, 
Drum  Corps  Publicists  Association. 


MARYLAND     AMERICAN     LEGION 
ENDORSES  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion  from  August  20 
through  August  26,  most  States  hold 
their  statewide  American  Legion  conven- 
tions. 

At  the  statewide  conventions,  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  American  Legion 
pass  on  resolutions  which  in  turn  will  be 
considered  at  the  National  American 
Legion  Convention.  Before  any  resolu- 
tion can  be  voted  on  nationally,  it  must 
have  previously  been  approved  by  a  State 
department  of  the  American  Legion. 

For  this  reason,  the  recent  endorse- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Department  of 
the  American  Legion  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  is  doubly  significant,  for  it  not  only 
indicates  the  statewide  support  of  the 
Maryland  American  Legion  for  this  bill, 
but  it  also  puts  the  cold  war  GI  bill  be- 
fore the  national  convention  for  con- 
sideration.' To  illustrate  the  support  of 
the  American  Legion  of  Maryland  for  this 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re_cord,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON        OF        THE        AMERICAN        LEGION, 

Department  or  Maryland,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Whereas  only  44  percent  of  our  draft  eligi- 
ble young  men  ever  serve  their  country  in 
uniform;  sacrificing  2  to  4  years  of  their  lives 
at  the  crucial  age  of  peak  development;  and 

Whereas  the  56  percent  of  their  counter- 
parts are  using  this  time  to  further  their 
careers  and  develop  their  education:  and 

Whereas,  these  44  percent  are  men  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  an  education;  who 
are  least  prepared  for  a  civilian  occupation 
and  who  have  to  struggle  the  hardest  to  stir- 
vlve  the  competition  of  the  future:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland,  in  regular  convention  as- 
sembled July  22-24,  1965.  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  That  we  do  hereby  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  Cold  War  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965,  known  as  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  (Senate  bill  9  by  Senator 
Yarborough,  Texas),  and  It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  we  forward  this  resolution 
to  the  47th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
the  American  Legion  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  for 
their  consideration. 

Attest; 

Danul  H.  Burkharot. 

Adjutant.  Maryland. 


FRANCE'S  GIFT  OF  U.S.  WARPLANES 
TO  CAMBODIA 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  Issue  of  the  New 


York  Herald  Tribune  there  appears  an 
article  outlining  France's  gift  to  Cam- 
bodia of  10  U.S. -built  warplanes.  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
planes  will  be  used  against  our  forces  in 
that  area. 

In  recent  months,  France  has  been 
boasting  of  her  ability  to  accumulate  a 
surplus  of  dollars  and  has  been  insisting 
on  converting  these  dollars  into  gold, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  owes 
us  over  $6  billion  in  overdue  debts  from 
World  War  I. 

The  next  time  Fi-ance  attempts  to  con- 
vert some  of  her  surplus  dollar  holdings 
into  gold  I  suggest  that  instead  of 
fui'ther  depleting  our  diminishing  gold 
reserves  we  merely  credit  hei;  surplus 
dollars  as  a  partial  payment  oi»J;ier  long 
overdue  debts  to  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  above  as  appearing  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Herald  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prances  Gift  to  Cambodia  10  U.S.-BriLT 
Warplanes 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — France  yester- 
day gave  10  Amerlcan-bullt  Skyralder  fighter- 
bombers  to  Cambodia,  an  opponent  of 
U.S.  policy  In  neighboring  Vietnam. 

Western  observers  saw  the  French  action 
as  another  slap  at  the  U.S.  position  in  south- 
east Asia  and  another  attempt  by  President 
de  Gaulle  to  regain  a  foothold  in  former 
French  Indochina. 

C.imbodla  is  officially  neutral.  But  It  sev- 
ered diplomatic  ties  with  the  United  States 
In  April  and  has  relations  with  Communist 
China.  It  has  frequently  charged  that 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  war 
planes  have  overflown  Its  territory  and  fired 
on  Its  villages. 

The  8-year-old  Skyralders  turned  over  yes- 
terday tripled  the  fighter-bomber  capacity 
of  the  Cambodian  Air  Force,  which  previ- 
ously consisted  of  five  Soviet-supplied  MIG- 
17  Jets. 

The  10  Skyralders,  officially  classified  ,ts 
surplus  by  the  French  Government,  had  been 
purchased  from  the  United  States  in  tlie 
late  1950's.  The  French  decided  18  months 
ago  to  give  them  to  Cambodia. 

The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  use 
propeller-driven  Skyralders  against  Vletcong 
guerrillas.  In  Washington,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  yesterday  the  United 
States  had  tried  in  vain  to  buy  back  15  to 
20  Skyralders  In  French  possession  for  use 
In  Vietnam. 

The  gift  of  Skyralders  was  made  to  the 
Chief  of  State.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
by  French  Ambassador  Hubert  Argod.  The 
planes  already  are  in  Cambodia  and  have 
been  overhauled  by  French  mechanics. 

Mr.  Argod  told  Prince  Sihanouk  that 
France  approves  without  reserve  the  neutral 
foreign  policy  of  Cambodia.  The  Prince 
praised  General  de  Gaulle  aa  a  "prestiglotis 
leader  who  so  perfectly  understands  us." 

Prince  Sihanouk  also  accepted  an  unspeci- 
fied amount  of  munitions  to  go  with  the  Sky- 
ralders. 

The  Cambodian  Government,  In  a  new 
charge  Issued  about  the  same  time  as  the 
presentation  ceremony,  claimed  that  a  U.S. 
helicopter  fired  rockets  at  a  border  village 
50  miles  southeast  of  Phnom  Penh,  wounding 
a  militiaman  and  a  civilian  woman. 

The  U.S.  military  In  Saigon  has  said  that 
any  verified  border  incidents  probably  oc- 
curred while  United  States  and  Vietnamese 
forces  were  chasing  guerrillas  seeking  sanc- 
tuary In  Cambodian  Jungles. 


GABON  IS  5  YEARS  OLD 


Mr.   HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  self- 
determination  has  long  been  a  part  of 
the  American  lexicon,  and  the  ideas  of 
liberty  and  independence,  invoked  most 
vividly  in  1776,  have  long  sparked  our 
imaginations  and  energized  our  actions. 
It  is  thus  befitting  that  we  should  take 
note  of  the  independence  day  of  Gabon. 
Five  years  ago  this  summer,  the  era  of 
colonialism  closed  for  much  of  Africa, 
and  new  naUons  like  Gabon  began  chan- 
neling their  own  aspirations  and  energies 
toward    goals   of    their    own    choosing. 
Time  and  again  in  this  brief  span  of  in- 
dependence, witnessed  by  Gabon  and  her 
fellow  states,  the  wisdom  of  this  system 
of  self-determination  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

While  maintaining  warm  relations 
with  France  as  well  as  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  the  other  members  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  the 
United  States,  Gabon  has  primarily  re- 
mained aloof  on  cold  war  issues,  concen- 
trating her  resources  and  energy  on  eco- 
nomic development  and  national  amal- 
gamation— a  program  wc  appreciate  and 
applaud. 

Rich  in  natural  resources  of  wood,  oil, 
uranium,  and  iron  ore.  this  dynamic  re- 
public is  economically  viable,  possessing 
great  potential  for  sustained  economic 
growth.     Ably  led  by  Head  of  Govern- 
ment Leon  M'Ba.  Gabon  is  intensely 
aware  of  her  tremendous  capacities  as 
well  as  her  needs.    The  government  has 
undertaken  a  massive  program  of  edu- 
cation in  an  effort  to  rapidly  raise  the 
level  of  literacy,  supply   needed   tech- 
nicians, entrepreneurs,  civil  sei-vants,  and 
teachers.    Welcoming     private    invest- 
ment,  Gabon  recently  enacted   an  in- 
vestment law  to  attract  new  foreign  in- 
vestors and  entered  an  investment  guar- 
anty agreement  with  the  United  States. 
In  brief,  Mr.  President,  her  efforts  for 
economic  advancement  are  determined 
and  responsible. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion that  I  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  hailing  Gabon  on  the  occasion 
of  her  celebration  of  independence.  I 
know  many  Americans  hold  my  wish  for 
Gabon's  future  success. 


THE  UNION  SAFETY  SEAT  BELT 

CAMPAIGN 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  months  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  has  been 
examining  the  Federal  role  in  traffic 
safety,  with  a  view  to  determining  what 
the  Nation's  policy  is  and  should  be  on 
this  great  national  problem.  We  have 
found  many  areas  that  need  further 
study,  and  we  have  found  many  things 
that  remain  to  be  done.  But  we  have 
also  seen  that  there  are  many  things  that 
can  be  done  now.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  today  that  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  is  doing  something 
about  the  traffic  toll. 

On  August  16.  the  entire  American 
labor  movement  launched  the  union 
safety  seat  belt  campaign.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  the  most  intensive  installa- 
tion and  use  campaign  yet  conducted — 


aimed  at  providing  seat  belts  for  every 
seat  in  every  car  of  every  worker  in  the 
United  States. 

Labor  has  a  big  stake  in  auto  safety. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  last  year's  traffic 
toU— or  nearly  25.000  fatalities— were 
workers  who  lost  their  lives  in  auto 
accidents  on  and  off  the  job.  Labor  is 
buckling  down  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  applaud  the  union  safety  seat  belt 
campaign.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  labor  is  not  just  thinking  in  terms 
of  new  cars — or  just  the  front  seat. 
Labor's  goal  is  protection  for  every  pas- 
senger in  the  car — every  member  of  the 

family. 

The  campaign  aims  at  installing  10 
million  seat  belts  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
To  accomplish  its  goal,  seat  belts  will  be 
made  available  to  union  members,  their 
families  and  their  friends  at  a  fraction 
of  regular  cost.  Equally  important,  the 
campaign  will  urge  union-members  and 
all  the  people  in  tneir  cars  to  use  their 
seat  belts — at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  many  leading  traffic 
safety  experts  have  pointed  out  that  the 
consistent  use  of  seat  belts  could  prevent 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fatalities  on  our 
highways.  American  labor  is  taking  a 
giant  step  toward  that  goal  in  this  exten- 
sive campaign  to  help  save  lives. 

I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  every  union 
member  in  the  United  States  urging  him 
to  participate  in  the  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  and 
the  plan  of  action  for  the  Union  Safety 
Seat  Belt  Campaign  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
As  the  months  go  by,  It  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  Americans  are  tak- 
ing to  the  highways  in  record  numbers  in 
1965.      Sadly,     for    many    thousands — now 
alive — the  next  few  months  will  be  their  last. 
Both   as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  private 
citizen,  I  am  distressed  and  alarmed  when 
I  study  automobile  accident  statistics.    Last 
year  a  staggering  total  of  47,700  people  died 
in  traffic  accidents,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council.     Unless  something  is  done, 
and  done  quickly,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  year's  holocaust  will  exceed 
50,000. 

I  am  confident  that  you — as  a  private  citi- 
zen, as  a  good  union  man,  and  as  a  father — 
share  my  concern  over  this  appalling  situa- 
tion. It  Is  because  of  this  confidence  that 
I  am  writing  to  solicit  yoiu  help. 

How  can  you  help  make  the  highways  a 
safer  place  for  you.  your  family,  and  your 
fellow  motorists? 

You  can  begin  by  understanding  that  it 
is  your  responsibility  to  equip  your  car  with 
a  seat  belt  for  every  member  of  your  family. 
No  one  knows  when  an  accident  is  about  to 
occur.     What  is  known  is  that  a  seat  belt 
often  spells  the  difference  between  life  or 
death  or  between  a  serious  or  minor  injury. 
Equally   Important,   remember  that   It  is 
your   responsibility   to    use   yoiu:   seat   belt 
every   time  you  slide  behind   the  wheel  of 
your  car,  even  when   you  are  driving  Just 
a  few  blocks  to  visit  a  neighbor.     Almost 
two-thirds  of  all  fatal  accidents  occur  within 
25  miles  of  the  victim's  home  and  50  percent 
of   all   fatal   or   injury-producing   accidents 
take  place  at  speeds  less  than  40  miles  an 
hour.      It   takes   only    2    seconds    to    fasten 
yotir  seat  belt — not  much  of  an  investment 
in  time  when  yoiu-  life  could  hang  in  the 
balance. 


I  imderstand  that  all  unions  are  being 
urged  to  participate  in  an  International  safe- 
ty seat  belt  program  for  their  members.  I 
applaud  this  action  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  local  union  plans  to  participate. 
And  remember — protect  the  lives  of  all  the 
riders  in  your  car.  Your  wife  and  your  chil- 
dren deserve  to  have  seat  belts  too — so  pro- 
vides these  life-saving  devices  for  every  seat 
In  every  car  that  you  own.  Only  In  this 
way  can  you  feel  sure  that  you  are  provid- 
ing maximum  safety  for  yourself,  your  family 
and  your  friends  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  can 
count  on  you  to  "Buckle  down  for  safety." 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Rxbicoff. 


The  Union   Safety   Seat  Belt  Campaign — 

Sponsored  by  the  Inteknational  Unions 

Seat  Belt  Committee 

Theme:  "Unions  buckle  down  for  safety." 
objective 

The  reduction  of  injuries  and  deaths  in 
automobile  accidents  Involving  the  workers 
of  the  entire  continent  of  North  America, 
their  families  and  friends,  through  the  In- 
stallation and  use  of  seat  belts  In  their  pas- 
senger cars. 

intkoduction 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  over  the 
past  4  years  that  widespread  use  of  seat  belts 
can  save  thousands  of  lives  and  can  prevent, 
or  reduce.  Injuries  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  every  year.  Seat  belt  installation 
and  use  in  passenger  cars  is  the  single  most 
effective  and  practical  measure  available  to 
bring  about  an  Immediate,  dramatic  decrease 
In  automobile  accident  casualties. 

Seat  belts  are  obviously  not  the  total  an- 
swer  to  the   automobile   accident  problem. 
The  current  pressure  on  the  automotive  in- 
dustry  to  build   more   safety  features   into 
cars,  the  National  Safety  Council  campaign 
to  improve  driving  skills,  the  drive  for  bet- 
ter highways,  better  lighting,  more  uniform 
traffic   regulations,   long-range   programs    of 
research — all  efforts  to  Improve  the  design 
of  automobiles  and  highways  and  to  improve 
driving  practices  are  vital  links  In  the  chain. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  traffic  toll  con- 
tinues to  climb  higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Motor  vehicle  deaths  Increased  9  percent  in 
1964  over  1963  to  the  tragic  total  of  47,700. 
This  year  it  appears  certain  more  than  50,000 
lives  will  be  lost  In  auto  accidents. 

According  to  Dr.  John  B.  Campbell,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Cornell  auto  crash 
injury  research  program,  research  now 
shows  that  50  percent  of  auto  fatalities  and 
two-thirds  of  crippling  Injuries  could  have 
been  prevented  through  the  use  of  seat  belts. 
Heartening  strides  forward  have  been  made 
over  the  past  2  years  during  which  seat  belts 
have  become  standard  equipment  in  the  front 
seat.  This  fall,  the  1966  models  will  come 
equipped  with  rear  seat  belts  as  well. 

This  is  but  a  single  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   It  Is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  is  simply  the  start.    It  will  take  11  years 
before  this  approach  will  provide  seat  belts 
for  virtually  every  passenger  in  every  car  on 
the  road.     Meanwhile,  a  half  mlUion   lives 
may  be  lost  through  lack  of  positive  action. 
Of  the  approximately  80  million  passenger 
cars  registered  In  the  United  States,  only  one 
out  of  three  Is  equipped  with  belts  in  the 
front   seat;    practically  none   are   equipped 
with  belts  in  the  rear.    Using  an  average  of 
four  per  car.  this  means  that  hardly  more 
than  65  million  of  the  320  million  seats  In 
the  U.S.  passenger  cars  are  equipped  with 
the  device  that  can  cut  the  death  toll  in  half. 
This  is  why  the  problem  calls  for  positive 
action   now— not  tomorrow.     What   can   be 
done  about  it?    The  sponsors  of  this  pro- 
gram believe  that  the  single  greatest  poten- 
tial for  immediate,  direct  action  lies  within 
the  union  movement. 

Why?     Because  in  the  breakdown  of  the 
traffic    toll,    workers    represent    the    largest 
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classification  by  a  wide,  wide  margin.  Of 
the  47,700  toll.  3,100  were  workers  who  lost 
their  lives  on  the  Job;  21,800  were  workers 
who  died  In  off-the-job  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. 

The  sponsors  of  this  program  are  certain 
that  by  striving  for  100  percent  use  and  in- 
stallation of  seat  belts  by  all  workers  and 
their  families  and  friends  It  will  be  possible 
to  set  a  goal  of  saving  more  than  12.000  lives 
a  year  and  preventing  more  than  560,000  seri- 
ous Injuries  a  yeari  This  can  be  the  most 
dramatic  forward  step  ever  undertaken  in 
traffic  safety. 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  outline  a 
broad  plan  for  developing  an  Immediate  cam- 
paign In  which  the  entire  organized  labor 
community  can  participate,  and  to  suggest 
steps  that  national  and  International  unions 
can  take  to  develop  action  programs  at  the 
local  level. 

A  complete  program  guide  to  be  developed 
In  the  next  few  days  will  be  distributed  to 
all  national  and  International  union  presi- 
dents. This  win  serve  as  the  broad  guideline, 
providing  information  as  to  what  needs  to  be 
done  as  well  as  specific  suggestions  for  get- 
ting proprams  underway. 

An  additional  program  guide  to  provide 
promotional  assistance  and  how-to  Instruc- 
tions for  locals  Is  also  being  compiled  and 
Win  be  distributed  to  all  locals  Indicating 
a  desire  to  participate  In  the  program. 

In  the  Interim,  the  enclosed  booklet.  "You 
Can  Help  Belt  America."  provided  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  can  provide 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  developing 
seat  belt  programs. 

DEFINmONS 

Sponsors  refers  only  to  the  International 
Unions  Seat  Belt  Committee. 

Participating  organizations  refers  to  the 
organized  national  and  International  unions 
of  North  America  which  participate  In  the 
campaign  by  employing  their  resources  with- 
in their  normal  areas  of  Interest  and  In- 
fluence—first, by  promoting  the  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  seat  belts  In  the  cars  of  all 
members;  and  second,  by  encouraging  the 
families  and  friends  of  all  members  to  Install 
and  use  seat  belts. 

RELATIONSHIPS     TO     THE    ORGANIZED    LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

The  sponsors  of  this  campaign  feel  that 
unions  have  a  far  greater  stake  in  the  traffic 
safety  than  any  other  group.  More  than  50 
percent  of  all  motor  vehicle  deaths  and  dis- 
abling Injuries  happen  to  workers  and  their 
families.  Time  loss  alone  by  Injured  workers 
is  40  million  man-days  per  year.  As  con- 
cerned as  a  few  managements  are  with  the 
problems  of  on-and-off  the  job  safety  of  em- 
ployees, employers  as  a  whole  have  not  taken 
these  responsibilities  serlo^isly  and  no  oppor- 
tunities for  concerted  action  exist — other 
than  through  organized  labor. 

This  cp.mpalgn  will  be  100  percent  a  union 
undertaking.  The  sponsors  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  assure  that  all  products  and 
materials  used  In  the  program  are  union 
made.  All  yarn,  all  webbing,  all  metal  parts, 
all  assembly  of  seat  belts  will  be  products 
of  union  labor.  All  promotional  posters, 
booklets,  and  printed  materials  will  be  pro- 
duced In  union  shops. 

Finally,  the  realization  of  our  Immediate 
goal — the  Installation  of  10  million  seat  belts 
by  the  end  of  the  year — cannot  help  but  have 
a  massive  economic  Impact  for  the  union 
workers  Involved. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  sponsors  have  made  arrangements 
that  all  seat  belts  offered  through  the  pro- 
gram will  be  the  highest  quality  seat  belts 
available,  exceeding  all  SAE  and  Federal 
standards.  The  belts  will  be  produced  and 
approved  under  the  program  of  the  American 


Seat  Belt  Council  which  assures  that  all 
bells  win  be  subject  to  continuous  inspec- 
tion and  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  all 
State  and  Federal  requirements. 

These  top-quality  belts,  normally  retailing 
for  an  average  of  $10,  will  be  offered  to  union 
members  and  their  friends  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost:  $3.25  each,  including  Federal 
excise  taxes  and  shipping  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  areas  of 
the  country,  sizable  quantities  of  nonunion 
seat  belts  are  being  dumped  on  the  market 
at  and  below  this  price.  The  reason:  they 
cannot  meet  the  Federal  standards  which 
become  law  on  December  13,  1965.  The  belts 
offered  in  this  program  exceed  these  quality 
requirements  as  set  forth  in  Public  Law  88- 
201. 

In  addition  to  seat  belts,  top-quality  re- 
tractors, exceeding  all  SAE  and  Federal 
standards,  normally  retailing  at  $3.95  a  pair, 
will  be  available  at  $1  a  pair. 

ALLOCATION   OF   RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  sponsors  will  extend  invitations  to  all 
organized  national  and  International  unions 
In  North  America  to  participate  In  and  to 
conduct  coordinated  programs  at  headquar- 
ter levels  and  to  promote  similar  activities 
at  local  levels. 

The  sponsors  shall  have  the  responsibility 
for  promoting  the  installation  and  use  of 
seat  b^lts  by  iinion  members  and  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  by: 

1.  Establishing  a  headquarters  for  the  In- 
ternational Unions  Seat  Belt  Committee, 
which: 

(a)  Is  located  at  the  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

(b)  Will  establish  and  maintain  liaison 
with  all  manufacturers  who  have  a  part  In 
the  program;  will  be  responsible  for  overall 
campaign  mechanics. 

(c)  Will  provide  guidelines  for  participat- 
ing organizations  for  use  at  the  national  and 
International  level  as  well  as  at  the  local 
level. 

(d)  Provide  promotional  support  material 
for  participating  organizations  to  include 
such  tools  as: 

*{  t)  Promotional  and  publicity  suggestions 
for  use  at  national  and  International  levels. 

(2)  Informational  materials  about  seat 
belts,  i.e.,  posters,  pamphlets,  booklets,  speech 
ideas. 

(3)  Sources  for  films,  speakers,  and  pro- 
fessional organization  assistance. 

(4)  Model  news  releases  and  stories  for 
local  newspapers  and  union  publications. 

(5)  Suggestions  for  obtaining  local  radio 
and  television  publicity. 

(e)  Will  arrange  for  the  provision  of  a 
public  relations  professional  who  will  act  as 
coordinator  of  national  publicity  and  pro- 
duce educational  materials  for  use  in  im- 
plementing the  campaign  at  local  levels. 

2.  Gathering  and  disseminating  Informa- 
tion on  the  progress  of  the  campaign; 
preparing  and  distributing  summaries  of 
practical  ideas  derived  from  seat  belt  pro- 
grams being  conducted  by  participating 
organizations  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  Evaluating  the  effort;  reporting  on  how 
many  union  members  are  Installing  seat  belts 
as  a  result  of  the  campaign. 

The  headquarter  levels  of  participating 
organizations  shall  have  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  the  Installation  and  use  of  seat 
belts  by  union  members  of  their  families  and 
friends  by: 

1.  Putting  seat  belts  in  headquarters  cars 
and  conducting  staff  educational  programs 
about  their  value. 

2.  Urging  all  union  officials  to  Install  seat 
belts  In  their  personal  and  family  cars. 

3.  Encouraging  all  locals  to  participate  In 
the  union  seat  belt  campaign. 

4.  Helping  to  identify  and  mobilize  head- 
quarter resources  for  supporting  the  union 


safety  seat  belt  campaign  by  appointing  a 
special  committee. 

5.  Helping  obtain,  develop,  and  distribute 
Informational  materials  about  seat  belts  for 
locals:  e.g.,  leaflets,  films,  and  exhibits. 

6.  Helping  find  speakers  for  local  orga- 
nlzatlonal  meetings. 

7.  Including  stories  on  the  union  safety 
seat  belt  campaign  and  educational  infer- 
mation  on  seat  belts  in  headquarters  maga- 
zines,  house  organs,  and  newsletters. 

The  local  levels  of  participating  organiza- 
tions shall  have  the  responsibility  for  pro. 
moting  the  installation  and  use  of  seat  belts 
by  union  members  and  their  families  and 
friends  by : 

1.  Writing  the  Interpational  unions  seat 
belt  committee,  indicating  a  desire  to  con- 
duct a  local  campaign.  The  manufacturer 
servicing  the  particular  area  will  be  notified 
and  will  forward  a  kit  of  promotional  ma- 
terials which  will  contain: 

(a)  Descriptions,  prices,  and  order  blanks 
for  seat  belts  and  retractors. 

(b)  Guidelines  for  operating  program 
locally. 

(c)  Sample  belt  and  set  of  retractors. 

(d)  Color  swatches. 

(e)  Promotional  aids. 

2.  Encourage  100-percent  support  of  pro- 
gram by  entire  membership. 

The  professional  public  relations  coordina- 
tor of  national  publicity  (the  cost  of  whose 
services  are  to  be  underwritten  by  the  manu- 
facturers participating  in  the  program)  shall 
have  the  respon.slblllty  of: 

1.  Assisting  the  sponsors  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  overall  promotional  program. 

2.  Setting  up  campaign  operations  In  both 
Washington,  D.C,  and  New  York  City. 

3.  Preparing  guidelines,  educational  ma- 
terials, and  publicity  suggestions  for  use  at 
both  headquarters  and  local  levels  by  par- 
ticipating organizations. 

4.  Providing  news  releases  for  national 
media  on  a  continuing  basis. 

5.  Providing  contacts  for  national  maga- 
zine, radio,  and  television  publicity  oppor- 
tunities. 

6.  Marshalling  and  coordinating  promo- 
tional and  publicity  support  available  from 
national  and  international  unions. 

TIMING 

The  union  safety  seat  belt  campaign 
will  be  announced  nationally  on  August  16, 
1965.  Indications  are  that  at  least  15  in- 
ternational unions  plan  to  launch  campaigns 
at  the  local  level  Immediately. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  first  orders  for  seat 
belts  will  be  forwarded  to  the  manufacturers 
by  August  25,  1965.  Delivery  Is  expected 
prior  to  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  As  the 
program  gets  underway,  maximum  delivery 
period  will  be  2  weeks  from  receipt  of 
orders. 

Since  participation  is  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
locals  may  decide  to  launch  at  any  time 
over  the  next  several  months.  However,  for 
maximum  results,  locals  will  be  urged  to  sign 
up  as  early  as  possible  In  order  to  benefit 
most  from  the  initial  national  publicity. 

REPRESENTATIVES         OF        THE        INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS   SEAT  BELT  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Mr.  Victor  E.  Whltehouse.  di- 
rector of  safety.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers. 

Vice  Chairman:  Mr.  Alan  P.  Burch,  assist- 
ant director  of  research  and  education,  In- 
ternational Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

Members 

Dr.  John  D.  Connors,  executive  secretary. 
Committee  on  Safety  and  Occupational 
Health.  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Connelley,  general  office  staff. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners. 

Mr.  J.  George  Elchhom,  grand  lodge  repre- 
sentative, International  Association  of 
Machinists. 


Mr  Charles  Ferguson,  director,  safety  di- 
vision, United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Gildea.  secretary-treasurer. 
United  Brewery  Workers. 

Mr  John  R.  Rumpel,  special  representative, 
safety  and  compensation.  United  Rubber 
Workers. 

Mr  Enoch  R.  Rust,  international  vice 
president,  United  Glass  &  Ceramic  Workers. 

Mr.  Lloyd  D.  Utter,  director.  Industrial 
health  and  safety.  United  Auto  Workers. 


PEP  PILLS  FOR  ECONOMY  ARE  NOT 
ENOUGH 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
country  of  ours  there  are  many  people, 
both  learned  and  unlearned  in  the  sub- 
ject of  economics,  who  think  our  fiscal 
policies  are  such  that  we  are  headed  for 
a  severe  economic  collapse.  If  this  oc- 
cui-s,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  serious  depression  or  eco- 
nomic upset  in  this  country  are  almost 
too  far  reaching  to  contemplate. 

In  the  1930's,  we  suffered  through  a 
long  and  disasterous  economic  depres- 
sion. In  time,  however,  we  pulled  our- 
selves out  of  that  depression  without 
destroying  our  free-enterprise  system  or 
weakening  our  military  capacity  to  de- 
fend ourselves  from  outside  attack. 

Today,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a 
different  world.    Two  ruthless  and  God- 
less   nuclear     opponents — Russia     and 
China — have  annoimced  their  desire  to 
destroy  us — even  to  bury  us.    Certainly, 
if  our  coimtry  were  to  have  another  seri- 
ous depression,  our  capacity  to  help  the 
free  world  and  to  maintain  an  impreg- 
nable Defense  Establishment  would  be 
seriously  impaired  and  the  temptation  to 
substitute  stern  Government  edicts  and 
directives  over  our  entire  economy  might 
be  too  strong  to  resist.    A  nation  which 
in  time  of  plenty  is  currently  willing  to 
accept  great  degrees  of  Government  con- 
trol and  direction  would  be  hard  put  to 
find  sufficient  strength  in  time  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  resist  the  demands  of 
those  calling  for  virtually  a  Government 
takeover  of  our  entire  economy. 

An  alert  man  by  the  name  of  William  D. 
Pardridge — a  close  friend  of  our  former 
colleague,  Ralph  Flanders,  of  Vermont- 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  thankless 
task  of  presenting  to  the  American  public 
a  series  of    newspaper   articles  calling 
upon  his  fellow  citizens  to   apply  the 
brakes  before  it  is  too  late.    He  has  set 
himself  the  goal  of  having  at  least  one 
newspaper  article  published  in  each  of 
our  50  States  in  a  sort  of  Paul  Revere's 
attempt  to  warn  America  against  dangers 
in  our  midst,  which  he  discusses  xmder 
the  heading  of  "Economic  Inequities." 
Mr.  Pardridge's  articles  are  not  those  of 
a  newspaperman.    They  are  the  obser- 
vations of  a  student  who  has  submitted 
himself  to  the  discipline  of  a  second  ca- 
reer in  life — economics.    Mr.  Pardridge 
has  absented  himself  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  where  he  seeks  a  Ph.  D. 
in  economics  to  undertake  his  mission. 
One  of  this  series  of  articles  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  Press  & 
Dakotan,   on   August   11,    1965.     I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 


Mr.  Pardridge  in  this  South  Dakota  news- 
paper be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEP  PILLS  FOR  ECONOMY  DONT  GO  TO  ROOT  OF 

Evil  in  Nation  of  Bankrupt  Doorkeepers 
(Edftor's  Note.— The  author  of  the  follow- 
ing article.  William  D.  Pardridge,  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Washington  publication,  Air  Af- 
fairs He  has  been  working  on  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree in  economics  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, but  left  that  institution  to  spend  9 
months  writing  a  series  of  50  articles  on  "Eco- 
nomic Inequities."  This  Is  one  of  the  articles 
in  the  series.) 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 
Economic  inequities  and  political  inequi- 
ties go  hand  in  hand. 

So  do  economic  free  enterprise  and  politi- 
cal democracy. 

And  these  last  two  ways  of  American  llle 
are  the  opposites  of  economic  regimentation 
and  plain  dictatorship. 

Mussolini  resurrected  the  functional  econ- 
omy from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Hitler  put  it 
to  work  in  an  industrial  society. 

The  Second  World  War  was  the  result.  And 
there  were  no  atom  bombs  in  that  fire  that 
permanently  destroyed  much  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  today  is  headed  straight 
for  a  man-made  economic  bust.  Before  the 
recent  advent  or  mass  data  gathering  and 
mathematical  statistical  analysis,  this  eco- 
nomic bust  would  ordinarily  be  followed  by 
an  old-fashioned  depression. 

But  now  man  knows  where  and  when  to 
administer  pep  pills  and  sleeping  pills  for  the 
economic  body. 

These  pills  don't  provide  any  cure  for  eco- 
nomic disease,  don't  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Instead,  like  medical  Injections,  they 
make  the  patient  happy  and  give  an  Illusion 
of  temporary  relief  from  pain  or  worry. 

Every  single  dope  addict  reading  this  vrtll 
aeree  that,  after  awhile,  the  patient  or  econ- 
omy cannot  live  without  the  artificial  pills  or 
injections. 
Then  what? 

Why,  then  you're  hooked. 
Unemployment  can  be  wiped  out  almost 
overnight  in  a  functional  economy.    It's  sim- 
ple.    You  either  work,  starve,  or  go  to  Jail. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Of  course  you  cannot  select  the  Job  or  sal- 
ary goal  you  prefer,  for  if  everybody  did  that, 
then  you  would  be  back  in  a  free-enterprise 
economy  society. 

That  kind  of  a  system  was  not  permitted  to 
right  itself  by  itself. 

Pep  pills  and  injections  can  be  used  to 
prolong  lopsided  political  Interference,  and 
the  natural  logic  of  economic  activity  is 
smothered  in  gravy-train  consumer  credit 
and  in  the  tranqulllzing  shroud  that  makes 
"the  poor"  people  into  a  social  class  all  their 
very  own. 

When  you  are  told  to  elect  "some  of  your 
own"  to  a  quasi-government  board,  chum, 
then  you  are  In  a  class.  You  are  poor.  Your 
parents  were  poor.     Face  It. 

In  a  functional  economy  everything  Is  in 
order  and  has  Its  proper  place. 

Labor  Is  a  segment  of  society— call  It  a 
corporation— that  must  produce  so  much 
stuff,  particular  goods  the  computers  tell  us 
are  needed  by  the  masses  and  the  war  ma- 
chines. Now  you  need  some  of  this,  the 
Government  says,  and  now  you  need  so  much 

of  that. 

The  various  metal  Industries,  for  example, 
are  organized  for  "noble"  purposes— in  order 
to  do  away  with  unemployment  or  to  "face  a 
foreign  threat." 

Clothes  form  another  corporation  or  seg- 
ment of  economic  activity. 


In  fact.  Mussolini's  political  economy  was 
called  the  corporate  society. 

This  way  of  making  bread,  living  at  that 
address,  thinking  the  right  thoughts— all 
this  is  the  functional  economy  or  corporate 
society  Is  more  than  500  years  old. 

All  the  wrinkles  were  worked  out  centuries 
ago.     Chum,  it  is  ready. 

The  Democrats  are  not  going  to  plan  this 
economic  catastrophe  and  subsequent  regi- 
mentation of  the  "work,  starve,  or  go-to-Jail" 
economy.     The  Republicans  are  not.  either. 
America  will  Just  fall  into  it,  and  at  the 
right  moment  somebody  or  group  of  some- 
bodies will  happen  along  with  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment. 
Then  you  are  really  hooked;  for  sure. 
Across  the  seas  there  is  a  vast,  massive  po- 
litical ideology  that  waits  for  us  to  enter  a 
period  of  disastrous  economic  disorder. 
When  we  do.  we're  dead. 
At  home,  there  is  the  insidious  enemy  of 
the  functional  economy,  and  abroad,  there  is 
a    hostile,    belligerent    military    technology 
that  equals  us  in  hydrogen  bombs  and  bet- 
ters us  in  space  achievements. 
And  what  do  we  do  about  all  this? 
We  treat  politics  as  a   fungame  or  con- 
artist   profession   instead   of   as   respectable 
social  Institution  quite  Indispensable  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  freedoms. 

Using  bad  luck  for  some  and  good  luck 
for  others  as  unwitting  excuses,  we  tell  the 
guy  without  a  Job  to  go  through  the  door 
marked  "Poor." 

We  tell  the  colored  person  to  go  through 
the  door  marked  "Unrecognized." 

We  tell  unemployed  teenagers  to  go 
through  the  door  marked  "Statistical  Alter- 
ations." 

We  tell  the  working  masses  to  go  through 
the  door  marked  "Pay  Taxes  Here." 

We  tell  the  middle-class  semlprofessionals 
to  go  through  the  door  marked  "Sophisti- 
cates." 

We  tell  the  rich  to  go  through  the  door 
marked  "Preferred  Economic  Indexes." 

(We  even  have  a  door  for  economically 
underdeveloped  dictatorships  abroad  marked 
"Foreign  Aid."  Once  some  wag  changed  it 
to  "Carry-Out  Service,"  but  he  was  quickly 
discredited.) 

There's  a  door  for  every  class  In  a  nation 
that  is  supposed  to  be  classless. 

And  there's  a  door  in  this  land  of  ours 
dimly  marked  "Fire  Escape."  But  nobody 
uses  this  door.  Some  try  the  knob,  store,  but 
the  other  doorkeepers  immediately  rush 
about  with  new  gimmicks  that  put  Holly- 
wood to  shame. 

Long  ago  Adam  Smith  called  England  a 
"nation  of  shopkeepers."  It's  no  secret  that 
today  America  is  becoming  a  nation  of  bank- 
rupt doorkeepers. 

And  Russia  and  China  think  this  Is  great. 


MAJ.  GEN.  JACKSON  GRAHAM  AD- 
DRESSES NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS  CONVEN- 
TION ON  WATER  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress recently  held  its  52d  national  con- 
vention here  in  Washington,  D.C,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Jackson  Graham,  Director  of 
Civil  Works,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers delivered  a  fine  speech  entitled 
"Water  Resource  Development." 

To  Illustrate  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  both  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  printed  at  this  pomt  m 
tho  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    by    Maj.    Gkn.   Jackson    Graham. 

Director  of  Civil  Works,  U.S.  Armv  Corps 

OF  Engineers,  at  the  National  Rivers  and 

Harbors     Congress,     Washington.     D.C. 

June  11.  1965 

This  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the 
water-resource  field.  Prom  our  viewpoint  In 
the  corps  of  Engineers,  it  is  only  the  latest 
of  several  eventful  years,  all  part  of  a  na- 
tional awakening  to  water  problems.  This 
Is  my  opportunity  for  an  annual  progress 
report,  and  there  are  a  number  of  topics  I 
should  like  to  discuss. 

One  is  the  interoceanic  canal  proposal. 
Por  the  i>ast  3  years  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  been  participating  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  in  a  preliminary  study  of  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  constructing  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  by  various  means,  including  nuclear 
excavation.  Last  September  the  Congress 
authorized  a  detailed  study,  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  commission  of  of  five  prominent 
private  citizens,  of  possible  sites  for  such  a 
canal  and  of  possible  means  of  building  it, 
including  the  feasibility  of  using  nuclear 
exploeives.  President  Johnson  appointed  the 
commission  In  April,  and  it  Is  now  tackling 
some  of  the  preliminary  tasks  of  developing 
a  plan  for  the  study  and  the  means  for  carry- 
ing It  out.  The  authorizing  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  commlsison  may  call  upon  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government  to 
obtain  such  services  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
assist  it  in  the  study.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Ailes  and  General  Woodbury  of  my  ofBce  met 
with  the  commission  at  Its  first  meeting  last 
month  in  New  York,  and  General  Woodbury 
and  Mr.  Kelly  of  AEC  are  meeting  again 
today  with  the  commission  here  In  Wash- 
ington. This  study  will  take  perhaps  3  years 
and  will  produce  the  data  and  recommenda- 
tions on  which  our  Government,  and  the 
other  governments  concerned,  can  make 
decisions  on  whether  and  how  and  when  to 
proceed  toward  realization  of  a  new  sea  level 
canal.  Construction  could  take  10  years  and 
$1  or  $2  billion. 

A  second  noteworthy  event  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  Included  specific  provision 
for  water-resource  studies  by  the  Army.  To 
carry  out  this  assignment  we  have  already 
established  an  Office  of  Appalachian  Studies 
within  our  Ohio  River  Division. 

The  Appalachian  water  study  has  some 
novel  aspects.  Por  one  thing.  It  is  not  a 
river-basin  study.  The  Appalachian  region 
cuts  across  at  least  19  important  river  basins, 
but  Includes  only  parts  of  many  of  them. 
Further,  this  water-resource  study  Is  Just 
one  part,  or  element,  of  a  broader  regional 
economic  development  program  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, and  will  have  to  be  welded  Into  that 
broader  program.  In  forecasting  the  water- 
resource  potentialities  and  needs  of  the  re- 
gion, therefore,  we  will  be  dealing  with  the 
future  of  an  economy  which  is  being  delib- 
erately accelerated. 

A  third  major  development  of  the  year 
was  the  Increase  In  emphasis  on  esthetic 
and  other  Intangible  Implications  of  re- 
source development.  This  topic  includes 
beautiflcatlon.  the  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas,  wild  rivers,  scenic  and  historic  values, 
and  the  like.  It  is  being  reflected  in  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  many  press  and  maga- 
zine articles,  in  various  kinds  and  sizes  of 
campaigns.  In  a  growing  list  of  controversies, 
and  In  such  events  as  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty  held  here  In 
Washington  last  month. 

The  general  subject  of  beauty  can  affect 
our  work  In  two  ways.  It  Involves  both  the 
design  of  the  project  works  themselves,  and 


the  possible  effects  of  those  works  on  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  environment.  On 
this  subject,  there  Is  one  point  that  I  think 
must  be  observed  by  all  concerned:  When 
you  get  to  talking  In  practical  terms  about 
specific  cases,  you  will  find  that  beauty  costs 
money,  just  like  any  other  project  element. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  our  tax- 
payers win  be  willing  to  pay  to  go  beyond 
starkly  functional  design  In  project  con- 
struction, how  much  they  will  be  willing  to 
Invest  in  beauty  as  an  intangible  project 
benefit,  and  how  the  extra  cost  will  be  shared 
as  between  Pederal  and  other  levels. 

I  will  digress  for  a  moment  to  note  the 
current  fad  of  castigating  water-resource 
engineers  and  highway  engineers  and  other 
engineers  on  this  subject  of  beauty.  '"De- 
spoilers"  and  "ugllflers"  are  typical  of  the 
epithets.  We  try  to  put  these  brickbats  in 
perspective,  knowing  that  In  America  the 
charges  and  cliches  are  Invariably  followed 
by  broader  public  understanding.  I  don't 
think  the  160  million  people  who  visited  our 
Army  reservoirs  last  year  were  attracted  by 
their  ugliness.  And  I  don't  think  a  nation 
that  virtually  lives  on  wheels,  and  has  made 
motoring  Its  favorite  form  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation, is  exactly  repelled  by  all  that  it 
finds  at  the  roadside. 

Any  good  designer,  whether  an  engineer 
or  an  architect,  likes  to  take  pride  in  his 
work.  He  wants  It  not  only  to  be  good,  but 
to  look  good.  But  he  simply  cannot  design 
for  more  beauty  than  his  clients  are  willin/g 
to  pay  for — particularly  If  he  is  working  for 
a  public  agency,  and  his  clients  are  taxpayers 
who  back  up  their  demands  with  the  force 
of  law. 

And  In  saying  that.  I  don't  mean  to  pass 
the  buck  to  taxpayers  or  local  officials.  When 
a  local  community,  of  perhaps  a  few  thou- 
sand people,  Is  asked  to  contribute  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  flood- 
protection  project.  It  often  actually  cannot 
afford  more  than  the  simplest  design  that 
is  consistent  with  good  quality  and  sound 
performance.  In  short,  beauty,  like  any  oth- 
er value.  Is  something  that  can  be  discussed 
constructively  only  on  the  specific  merits  of 
each  individual  case,  considered  in  Its  en- 
tirety. 

A  fourth  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  \ 
was  the  drought  that  struck  large  areas  of 
the  country,  once  more  brought  about  var- 
ious mild  forms  of  water  rationing  In  some 
of  our  major  cities,  caused  the  lowest  levels 
ever  recorded  on  the  Great  Lakes,  created 
a  critical  problem  In  Everglades  National 
Park,  and  gave  many  eastern  farmers  a  taste 
of  the  problem  that  Is  familiar  to  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  West — the  problem  of  watch- 
ing helplessly  while  a  crop  that  represents 
a  year's  investment  and  a  year's  Income 
slowly  shrivels  In  the  fields.  This  drought 
Is  giving  renewed  impetus  to  water-resource 
study  and  planning  in  many  basins — includ- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  where  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
now  engaged  In  a  large-scale  study  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  situation  Is 
the  critical  drought  In  southern  Florida — 
normally  one  of  the  wettest  areas  of  this 
country — where  the  Everglades  National  Park 
Is  experiencing  serious  water  deficiencies. 
The  corps  is  working  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  State,  and  other 
interests  In  an  effort  to  find  a  practical  and 
effective  way  of  assuring  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  the  park. 

However.  It  was  floods  which  gained  the 
main  headlines  In  this  year's  water  news. 
Within  4  months,  the  flood  record  books  were 
rewritten,  first  on  the  north  Pacific  coast 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  and  then 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis. 

These  disastrous  events  helped  show  why 
each  river  basin  must  have  Its  own  plan  and 
why  it  is  generally  not  practical  to  try  to 


transplant  an  approach  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  one  area  Into  another  different 
area.  Por  the  two  floods  were  about  as  dif- 
ferent as  floods  can  be.  The  Pacific  coast 
floods  rose  to  record  heights  In  some  places 
within  30  hovu*s  and  slammed  down  the  val- 
leys with  crushing  velocity  and  force.  The 
Eel  River,  normally  a  quiet  mountain  stream, 
carried  almost  the  same  maximum  flow  as 
the  mighty  Columbia  and  Willamette  to- 
gether, and  obliterated  whole  towns  with  its 
violence.  In  contrast,  the  Mississippi  floods 
rose  1  to  6  Inches  per  day  over  a  period 
of  a  month  or  more,  and  then  as  slowly  sub- 
sided; they  soaked  everything,  saturated 
levees,  turned  sandbags  to  mush  and  dikes 
to  mud.  and  wore  out  the  flood  fighters  who 
had  to  keep  watching  and  working  for  weeks 
on  end. 

The  flood-fighting  and  flood-control  meas- 
lu-es  were  also  different.  In  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  there  Is  practically  no  flood- 
control  storage,  and  virtually  the  entire  run- 
off went  into  the  river  channels,  where  the 
flood  flghters  had  to  try  to  keep  it  from  going 
over  the  banks.  By  contrast,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  there  are  numerous  damsltes, 
the  flood-control  program  Is  aimed  to  a  large 
extent  at  keeping  excess  water  out  of  the 
river  channels  by  catching  It  In  reservoirs. 
Only  on  the  lower  reaches  of  some  streams 
are  levees  relied  on  for  part  of  the  Job. 

By  and  large,  the  Pacific  coastal  region  was 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  floods  than  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  Although  no  flood-con- 
trol systems  are  complete  out  there,  a  large 
measure  of  protection  had  been  provided, 
and  It  prevented  damage  estimated  at  up  to 
a  billion  dollars.  In  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  by  contrast,  there  are  only  seven  fed- 
erally built  local  flood-protection  projects. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  embankments 
built  by  non-Federal  Interests,  but  often 
not  to  our  standards.  The  seven  Federal 
projects  together  cost  $12 '2  million  to  build, 
and  prevented  $40  million  In  damage  In  this 
one  flood.  Twenty-one  other  Federal  proj- 
ects have  been  authorized  for  that  area — only 
nine  of  them  have  been  started — and  if  they 
had  been  in  service  they  would  have  saved  an 
additional  $100  million,  as  against  a  com- 
bined estimated  construction  cost  of  only  $66 
million. 

The  experience  of  the  Missouri  Basin  is 
also  worth  noting.  Snow  conditions  there 
this  spring  were  similar  to  those  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  region.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  snow 
remains  out  there,  and  heavy  rains  in  Mon- 
tana could  still  cause  some  flooding  on  the 
tributaries  above  Fort  Peck.  However,  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  valley  are  pro- 
tected by  the  six  big  dams  on  the 
main  stream,  which  contained  all  the 
snowmelt  that  has  come  down  this  year,  and 
could  easily  have  contained  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  caused  such  havoc  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Right  now  about  48  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  are  stored  In  those  reservoirs, 
available  for  many  beneficial  uses;  and  there 
Is  still  plenty  of  storage  space  left  to  hold 
the  annual  June-July  runoff  from  the 
mountains. 

These  events  have  caused  a  general  revival 
of  Interest  In  flood -control  matters,  partic- 
ularly In  the  areas  that  suffered.  People  are 
thinking  not  only  about  more  fiood  protec- 
tion, but  also  about  more  regulation  of  the 
occupancy  and  use  of  flood  plains.  Both  lines 
of  approach  are  very  much  on  our  minds  In 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There  is  no  question 
that  much  ill-advised  construction  has  taken 
place  and  is  still  taking  place  in  flood-vul- 
nerable areas.  We  can  also  sympathize  with 
the  people  who  survey  ruined  homes  and 
farms  and  all  the  terrible  litter  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  flood,  and  in  their  dlscouragemen' 
feel  for  the  moment  like  giving  up  on  the 
valley,  and  moving  out  of  it. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  flood 
plains  are  among  the  most  attractive  and 
valuable  sites  for  human  residence  and  ac- 


tivity       Throughout     all     human    history, 
rivillzatlons  have  risen  and  flourished  in  val- 
ley lands     Almost  all  major  American  cities 
Je  riverbank  cities.    Much  of  our  best  farm- 
Mid  lies  m  the  floors  of  alluvial  valleys.  Peo- 
oie  want  access  to  their  rlverbanks  for  con- 
venience, recreation,  or  just  the  enjoj-ment 
of  natural  beauty.    Industries  need  access  to 
them  for  transportation  and  water  supply. 
Therefore    It    has    been    our    Government's 
oolicy  not  to  put  these  Immensely  valuable 
^nds  off  limits,   but  rather  to  make  them 
available  and  safe  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  more  we  pro- 
tect rlverbjjik  areas,  the  more  new , occupancy 
and  use  is  encouraged;  and  then  more  flood 
control  is  required  and  made  feasible,  and 
thus  ovir  flood-control  systems  must  be  con- 
tinually expanded.     But  this  is  just  another 
wav  of  saying  that  flood  protection  contin- 
ually adds  new  resources  and  values  to  the 
nai'ional  community,  and  supports  and  con- 
tributes   to    economic    growth— particularly 
when  combined  with  sound  local  programs 
of  flood-plain  land-use  planning  and  regula- 
tion. 


On  the  other  hand,  riverbank  areas  that 
are  not  protected  from  flooding  tend  progres- 
sively to  deteriorate.    The  fact  is  that  when 
a  river  is  not  made  an  asset  to  its  community, 
it  usually  turns  into  a  liability.     In  rural 
areas  the  regularly  flooded  bottomlands  tend 
to  become   littered   mudflats— places    where 
people  throw  their  old  tires  and  rubbish.    In 
towns,  they  are  areas  of  dilapidation,  if  not 
actual   dumps.     So   even   if   we  completely 
zoned  off  our  flood  plains  from  any  develop- 
ment we  would  still  face  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting flood  caused  blight.    No  matter  how 
vou  look  at  It,  in  our  increasingly  crowded 
land    each    flood-vulnerable    valley    needs    a 
well-planned  cooperative  program  of  flood- 
plain  land-use  regulation  combined  with  a 
progressive  system  of  flood -protection  works. 
Land-use  regulation  is  not  a  Federal  func- 
tion    However  a  few  years  ago  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  given  authority  to  make,  on 
request,    special    technical    studies    of    flood 
vulnerabllltv   and   related   subjects   to   help 
local   communities    frame   such   regulations. 
It  took  a  little  while  for  this  program  to  get 
off  the  ground.     As  long  as  public  interest 
remained  low.  Congress  was  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide much   money   for   it;    and    as    long    as 
funds  were  low,  we  were  not  able  to  move 
very  fast  with  the  applications  on  hand.    In 
the  past  2   years,  however,   there  has   been 
a  -^urge  of  Interest  In  flood-plain  regulation, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  further  augmented 
bv  this  year's  floods.    As  a  result,  our  current 
budget  request    for    this   activity   Is   double 
that  of  4  years  ago.  and  we  believe  our  flood 
plain  study  program  is  now  beginning  really 
to  move.     At  present  we  have  on  hand  271 
approved    applications   from    32    States   and 
Puerto    Rico.      Of    these,    49    studies    have 
been  completed  and  102  more  are  underway 
or  under  review. 

Already  these  studies  are  yielding  results, 
and  in  the  future  they  undoubtedly  will  help 
save  considerable  amounts  of  damage.  Var- 
ious communities  are  using  them  In  formu- 
lating open-space,  renewal,  or  redevelopment 
plans.  One  town  refused  permission  for  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  subdivision  as 
the  result  of  a  flood-plain  report.  Another 
gave  the  builder  of  a  proposed  development 
project  his  choice  of  either  providing  his 
own  levee,  or  else  building  all  first-floor  levels 
above  possible  flood  heights  as  revealed  by 
the  study.  Incidentally,  he  chose  to  build 
a  levee.  Private  firms,  banks,  and  lending 
institutions  also  are  using  the  reports  In 
connection  with  plans  to  erect  buildings, 
shopping  centers,  and  the  like.  In  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  where  copies  of  our  flood  plain  Infor- 
mation report  were  placed  In  each  public 
library,  the  waiting  lists  of  borrowers  be- 
came so  great  that  additional  copies  had  to 
be  supplied. 


Riverbank  communities  are  coming  to  ap- 
preciate the  Integral  relationship  between 
flood  protection  and  flood  plain  regulation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  urban  renewal  and 
beautiflcatlon  on  the  other.  Whether  rede- 
velopment Is  undertaken  for  economic 
reasons  or  esthetic  reasons  or  both,  flood 
protection  is  often  an  indispensable  element. 
For  example.  In  Pittsburgh,  where  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  transformations  ever  under- 
gone by  a  major  city  has  taken  place,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  said:  "The  stepping 
stone  to  Pittsburgh's  unprecedented  $iy2 
billion  redevelopment  program  is  the  flood 
control  reservoir  system  built  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers." 

In  Rahway.  N.J.,  a  redevelopment  plan 
combined  with  a  Corps  of  Engineers  flood 
study  and  local  protection  project  wUl  great- 
ly raise  land  values  in  the  area.  A  half  dozen 
or  more  towns  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  have 
taken  advantage  of  flood  control  systems  to 
undertake  programs  of  redevelopment  and 
beautification  that  will  make  them  at  once 
more  attractive  and  more  profitable.  I  could 
cite  many  other  examples. 

I  should  point  out  the  importance  of  fit- 
ting local  activities  like  these  into  overall 
plans  and  programs  dealing  with  the  entire 
river  basin  concerned.  For  generations,  peo- 
ple tried  to  curb  the  great  lower  Mississippi 
by  local  action.  Their  efforts  were  not  only 
largely  fruitless;  they  actually  found  them- 
selves often  harming  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  work  on  an  each-area-for-itself 
basis.  It  was  not  until  the  whole  alluvial 
valley  was  tackled  as  a  unit  that  any  progress 
was  made.  No  one  can  compute  precisely  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  saved,  nor 
the  further  billions  of  economic  development 
made  possible  by  the  Federal  project  for  the 
entire  valley. 

Of  course,  baslnwlde  planning  Is  a  complex 
activity.  For  those  who  seek  some  simpler 
method  of  coping  with  their  flood  problems, 
there  is  a  substitute,  which  I  offer  without 
recommendation.  It  is  a  charm  "against 
the  danger  of  flood"  which  is  taken  from  a 
Middle  Eastern  book  of  magic  dating  back  to 
about  the  second  century  A.D.  Here  it  Is. 
as  printed  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review : 

"If  a  river  or  lake  should  overflow  Its  banks 
and  the  oncoming  waters  should  endanger 
your  home,  then  make  the  Image  of  a  man  In 
stone,  and  engrave  upon  the  soles  of  the 
feet  the  names  of  these  angels  and  put  a  rod 
of  marble  across  his  shoulders  and  In  his 
right  hand  a  staff." 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  the  list  of 
angels,  so  I  cannot  guarantee  results  from 
this  method.  Instead  of  looking  up  names 
of  angels.  I  suggest  you  look  up  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Corps  of  Engineers  District 
Engineer.  He  doesn't  have  a  halo — it's  not 
part  of  the  uniform— and  he  doesn't  know 
much  magic;  but  he  does  have  at  his  dis- 
posal a  good  deal  of  Information  about  the 
care  and  handling  of  floods. 
I  thank  you. 


states  his  views  that  direct  investments 
by  U.S.  business  firms  stimulate  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  bring  dollars  back  to  the 
United  States  which  contribute  to  the 
plus  side  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
Mr.  Fentons  testimony  will  be  published 
later  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

I  think  Mr.  Fenton's  testimony  is  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time  so 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  others  who  read  the  Record, 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Richard   C.   Fenton.   Presi- 
dent. Pfizer  International.   Before  the 
International  Finance  StJBCOMMrrrEE  or 
the  Banking  and  Currency   Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  August  5,  1965 


U.S.     INVESTMENTS     ABROAD    AND 
THE     BALANCE  -  OF  -  PAYMENTS 
TESTIMONY  BY  RICHARD  C.  FEN- 
TON    BEFORE    THE     COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
Mr.   MONDALE.     Mr.   President,  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  the  balance  of 
payments.     One  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified   was   Mr.   Richard   C.   Fenton. 
president  of  Pfizer  International.     The 
committee  was  much  impressed  with  Mr. 
Fenton's  testimony.    Mr.  Fenton  clearly 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  discuss  direct  in- 
vestments and  their  role  in  relation  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  As  you  know,  these 
are  of  two  types.  There  are  the  so-called 
manufacturing  direct  Investments — invest- 
ments by  corporations  in  plants,  warehouses, 
and  offices  abroad;  that  Is  to  say.  Invest- 
ments in  actual  operating  activity  abroad. 
Just  like  the  businesses  of  the  same  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
other  types,  such  as  Investments  In  oil  and 
mineral  deposits,  reflnerles,  public  utilities, 
and  so  on,  which  are  sometimes  referred  to 
as  other  direct  Investments.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss portfolio  Investments  or  short-term 
capital  movements. 

In  summary,  the  propositions  I  am  going 
to  make  are  the  following: 

First.  Direct  Investments  as  a  whole  and 
manufacturing  direct  Investments  alone 
both  make  a  substantial  and  growing  con- 
tribution to  the  plus  side  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

Second.  Manufacturing  direct  investments 
In  developed  countries  make  a  substantial 
and  growing  contribution  to  the  plus  side 
of  the  balance  of  payments. 

Third.  Direct  Investments  have  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  plus  side  of  the 
balance  of  payments  than  nonmilitary  trade 
unconnected  with  direct  Investments. 

Fourth.  The  argument  that  It  Is  possible 
and  desirable  to  restrict  direct  Investments 
in  the  short  run  because  returns  are  realized 
only  in  the  long  run  is  not  valid.  On  the 
contrary,  in  many  cases  the  payback  In  bal- 
ance-of-payment  terms  is  very  short — less 
than  a  year. 

Fifth.  Direct  investments  can  contribute 
more  than  any  other  factor  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  deflclt  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  only  if  the  President's  voluntary 
program,  as  described  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Connor,  is  more  clearly  understood 
than  It  is  at  present  and  If  direct  Invest- 
ments are  positively  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged. 

Sixth.  Finally.  I  will  take  Issue  with  the 
arguments  sometimes  heard  that  direct  In- 
vestments should  be  discouraged  because 
they  export  Jobs  or  reduce  investment  at 
home. 

All  these  propositions  rely  upon  one  cen- 
tral polnt^-namely,  that  direct  Investments, 
particularly  manufacturing  direct  invest- 
ments, generate  a  very  large  and  growing 
amount  of  exports  which  greatly  exceed  the 
Imports  arising  from  these  direct  Invest- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  current  account 
effect  greatly  exceeds  the  capital  account 
effect  m  the  case  of  manufacturing  direct 
Investments— that  1b  to  say,  the   excess  of 
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exports  over  Imports  greatly  exceeds  the  ex- 
cess of  the  capital  Inflow  over  the  capital 
outflow. 

I  will  Illustrate  these  propositions  by  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  my  own  company, 
Pfizer.     Our  range  of  products  extends  from 
prescription  drugs  to  agricultural  and  animal 
health    products,    consumer    cosmetics    and 
toiletries,   and   bulk   chemicals    required   by 
other    industries,    and    Is   sold    all   over    the 
world    where    permitted    by    U.S.    law    and 
policy.    In  fact,  out  of  our  total  sales  volume 
of    about   $500    million,   almost   one-half    Is 
sold  outside  the  United  States.     Our  profits 
come  a  little  more  from  abroad   than  from 
the  United  States.     Of  our  28,000  employees, 
about  17.000  are  non-Americans  In  50  coun- 
tries.   We  have  24  plants  in  the  United  States 
and  56  abroad  In  29  countries.    Some  of  our 
products  are  wholly  manufactxired  In  a  few 
of  our  plants  In  the  largest  countries  abroad, 
but  in  no  country  do  we  wholly  manufacture 
everything  we  sell,  and   there   Is   always  at 
least    some    Intermediate    of    some    product 
which  has  to  be  Imported  from  one  of  our 
U.S.  plants.     This  arises  because  we  under- 
take total  production  in  a  country  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  to  for  any  one  or 
a  combination  of  different  reasons,  such  as 
heavy  duties   on   Imports   or   threatened  or 
actual   bans   on   Imports   or   uneconomlcally 
high  freight  costs,  or  the  need  to  produce 
.somewhat  different  products  from  our  U.S. 
products,  and  so  on.    Our  U.S.  International 
Board  Is  a  hard-headed  and  keen-witted  one, 
and  they  make  sure  that  we  Invest  In  facll- 
itle.s  only  when  we  have  to  In  order  to  assure 
ourselves  of  the  supplies  that  we  can  sell  at 
an  economic  cost.     Much  of  the  equipment 
In  our  plants  has  been  purchased  from  U.S. 
equipment    manufacturers;     many    of    the 
materials  we  use  which  are  not  made  by  our- 
selves   are    Imported    from    other    U.S.   sup- 
pliers.   As  a  result  of  our  business  operations 
abroad,   we  make  profits  and  out  of  these 
promts  we  pay  royalties,  service  fees  and  or 
dividends    depending    on    the    economic    or 
ether   advantages   of    choosing   a    particular 
route  to  bring  money  out  of  the  particular 
country.     From  time  to  time,  we  make  new 
capital  Investments  to  build  new  warehouses 
or  plants  or  to  expand  existing  ones,  or  pur- 
chase  new   equipment    In   order   to   become 
more  efficient  or  to  expand   output.     From 
time  to  time  we  may  purchase  other  com- 
panies where  to  do  so  fits  Into  our  expansion 
plans.    Many  of  these  Investment  needs  can 
be  met  from  our  resources  In  the  same  coun- 
try,   depreciation,    profits,    borrowing    from 
local  banks,  and  so  on.     In  other  cases,  we 
have  to  send  the  money  from  outside  the 
country.     When  this  happens,  we  use  other 
currencies  including  dollars,  and  when  it  is 
dollars  It  is  because  we  keep  excess  cash  In 
dollars.    These  are  dollars  which  have  arisen 
In  the  first  place  from  our  exports  or  receipt 
of  dividends,  royalties,  service  fees,  and  so 
on.     In  other  words,  our  operations  abroad 
result  today  and  have  resulted  for  many  years 
In  a  surplus  for  the  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  we  started  in  1951.  Pfizer  operations 
abroad  have  made  a  net  contribution  to  the 
plus  side  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of 
about  $370  million  In  spite  of  building  up 
our  substantial  assets  and  operations  around 
the  world.  Our  net  contribution  In  1964 
alone  was  over  $40  million.  The  major  por- 
tion of  this  Inflow,  that  is  to  say,  $270  million 
out  of  the  $370  million,  has  come  from  our 
exports  of  U.S.  goods  and  equipment  to  our 
overseas  plants,  most  of  which  exports — and 
I  underline  this — would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  our  prior  direct  Investments  In 
those  Installations.  We  cannot  Import  fin- 
ished goods  Into  most  countries  even  today 
and.  even  If  we  could,  the  finished  products 
required  by  many  countries  differ  from  those 
we  make  and  sell  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
do  not  Invest  in  a  finishing  plant,  we  do  not 
export  anything  from  the  United  States. 
Similarly,  If  a  plant  is  filled  up  to  capacity 


and  we  can  sell  more  than  we  can  produce, 
and  assuming  we  cannot  import  th"  product 
into  the  country.  If  we  fall  to  expand  that 
plant  by  new  Investment  we  put  a  celling  on 
further  exports  from  the  United  States  of  the 
materials  to  supply  that  plant — not  to  speak 
of  the  tremendous  morale  problem  which 
would  be  Involved.  In  a  case  like  this,  we 
cannot  stop  or  postpone  an  investment  with- 
out losing  out  to  the  competition — which  may 
well  be  local  competition  or  competition  from 
some  country  otlier  than  the  United  States. 
The  largest  part  of  Pfizer's  contribution  to 
the  plus  side  of  the  balance  of  payments  is 
derived  from  our  Investments  In  the  de- 
veloped countries,  although  our  Investments 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  almost 
as  large  as  In  the  developed.  This  Is  mainly 
because  we  can  export  more  to  the  developed 
countries  than  to  the  underdeveloped  and 
also  because  we  make  more  profits  In  the 
developed  countries  and  we  can  repatriate 
more  of  these  profits.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  simply  do  not  have  enough  dollars 
to  pay  for  all  we  would  like  to  export  to  them, 
so  we  have  to  manufacture  there  more  than 
the  markets  really  Justify  In  order  to  support 
our  businesses.  Furthermore,  the  underde- 
veloped countries  simply  do  not  have  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  profit  remittances  we 
would  like  to  make — when  our  profits  are  not 
eaten  up  by  currency  devaluations  and  infla- 
tion. Much  of  our  exports  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  much  of  the  profits  that  we  do 
bring  home  are  financed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  AID  and  do  not  help  the  VS.  balance  of 
payments.  The  plain  fact  is  that  If  we  had 
to  rely  for  our  International  business  on  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  did  not  have 
the  developed  countries  in  which  to  grow  and 
prosper,  our  enthusiasm  for  International 
business  would  be  considerably  diminished. 
To  quite  an  extent,  our  business  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped covintrles  Is  Justified  and  even 
financed  by  our  success  in  the  developed 
countries. 

Now  the  Important  point  Is  that  we  are 
rather  typical  of  companies  operating  abroad. 
The   Department   of   Commerce   now  recog- 
nizes that  most  companies  operating  abroad 
are  In  credit  In  their  balance  of  payments. 
In  his  statement  before  this  subcommittee 
on  August  3.  Secretary  Ctonnor  noted   that 
the  475  reporting  companies  alone  accounted 
for  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  merchandise  ex- 
ports  during    1964.     Obviously    we   have   to 
include   at   least  the   part  of   these  exports 
which  goes  to  the  direct  investments  when 
we  consider  the  balance-of-payments  effect 
of  direct  investments,  J\ast  as  I  did  in  de- 
scribing   Pfizer's  situation.     To  be  fair,  we 
should  also  Include  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  from  the  direct  Investments.    Unfor- 
tunately, the  official  statistics  do  not  group 
exports  and  Imports  with  the  direct  Invest- 
ments to  which  they  relate.     This  Is  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  the  Importance  of  direct 
Investments  and  their  contribution   to  the 
balance  of  payments  has  until  recently  been 
consistently    underestimated.      However,    we 
can  regroup  the  statistics  so  that  we  can  see 
the    total   effect    of    all    direct    Investments. 
In  order  to  do  this.  I  am  adding  to  the  direct 
Investment  capital  account — that  Is  to  say, 
capital  Inflows  and  outflows  on   the  direct 
Investments — also    the    royalty    and    service 
fee  income  together  with  repatriated  earn- 
ings, and  in  addition  I  will  add  the  current 
account  effect  of  direct  investments,  that  Is 
to  say.  the  excess  of  exports  over  Imports  to 
and    from    direct    Investments    abroad.      All 
the   figures    which   I    shall    quote    are    from 
published  Department  of  Commerce  statis- 
tics with  the  single  exception  of  an  estimate 
for  Imports  from   nonmanufacturlng  direct 
investments  abroad,  such  as  oil  Imports,  food- 
stuffs, minerals,  etc.     We  have  to  estimate 
these  imports  because  no  flgures  have  been 
published.     I  do   not  believe   any  error  on 
this   single    point   will   Invalidate   the   basic 
conclusions.    Regrouping  the  figures  In  this 


way  to  supjxjrt  my  first  proposition,  manu- 
facturing direct  Investment  abroad,  as  I  de- 
fined it  earlier,  that  is  to  say.  omitting  oil, 
foodstuffs,  minerals,  etc..  provided  a  total 
surplus  on  balance-of-pa3mients  account  In 
1962  of  about  $3  4  billion  and  in  1963  about 
$3.6  billion.  The  position  Is  not  quite  as 
good  If  we  Include  the  other  Items,  because 
they  have  a  net  deficit  on  accoimt  of  their 
large  estimated  Imports  in  spite  of  their 
substantial  credit  on  capital  accoimt.  The 
total  surplus  from  all  direct  Investments  Is 
reduced  to  about  $2.5  billion  In  1962  and 
$2.7  billion  m  1963. 

With  regard  to  my  second  proposition,  if 
we  take  manufacturing  direct  Investment  in 
Western  Europe  alone,  which  so  many  peo- 
ple have  Implied  contributes  a  deficit  to  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  If  we  treat  them 
In  the  same  way.  figures  taken  exclusively 
from  Department  of  Commerce  statistics 
show  that  there  Is.  In  fact,  a  balance-of- 
pa3mients  surplus  of  $1.2  billion  In  1962  and 
again  In  1963.  All  of  the  figures  for  1964 
have  not  yet  been  published  but  capital 
account  figures  have  and  they  are  a  little 
more  favorable  then  In  1963  and  we  would 
guess  that  the  current  account  effect  prob- 
ably was  too.  With  regard  to  Japan,  no 
complete  official  statistics  are  available  but 
from  what  we  can  find  we  guess  that  the 
capital  account  of  direct  Investments  with 
Japan  Is  about  In  balance,  while  the  current 
account — that  Is  to  say,  the  excess  of  exports 
over  the  Imports  to  and  from  the  direct 
Investments — Is  substantially  In  credit,  and 
this  Is  In  spite  of  the  very  substantial  re- 
strictions placed  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment on  direct  Investments  In  Japan. 

Coming  to  my  third  proposition  that  di- 
rect Investments  have  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  plus  side  of  the  balance  of 
payments    than    nonmllitary    trade    uncon- 
nected  with   direct   Investments,   this   may 
sound  at  first  an  odd  claim  since  it  has  so 
often  been  said  that  the  real  plus  In  our 
balance-of-payments    picture   Is   the    visible 
trade  and  that  the  real  minus  is  the  outflow 
of  private  capital.    In  order  to  see  the  true 
picture,  we  again  have  to  regroup  the  statis- 
tics and  deduct  from  exports  those  Govern- 
ment-financed shipments  which  do  not  pro- 
duce dollars  and  also  deduct  from  exports 
those  which   In   fact  arose  from  the   direct 
Investments.     On   the   other  side  we  must 
deduct  from  the  imports  also  those  which 
arise  from  direct  Investments,  and  the  non- 
manufacturing  part  of  these  Imports  Is  the 
only  figure  which  we  have  had  to  estimate 
again.     In   both   cases.   I   am   dealing   with 
nonmllitary    goods    only.      Regrouping    the 
trade  data  on  this  basis,  we  find   that,  in 
fact,  there  was  a  surplus  both  In  1962  and 
1963  of  only  about  $1.4  billion.     Therefore 
the  true  facts  appear  to  be  that  It  Is  direct 
investments  rather  than  visible  trade  which 
currently  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  pri- 
vate surplus   for    the   balance   of  payments 
with  which  necessary  Government  activities, 
such  as  military  disbursements  and  foreign 
aid,  are  financed.     The  surplus  created  by 
direct   Investments   has   been   almost  twice 
as  large   as   the  surplus  created   by   visible 
trade  unconnected  with  direct  Investments. 
Now  I  come  to  my  fourth   proposition— 
namely,  that   It  is  not   correct,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  to  say  that  we  can  afford  to  re- 
duce direct  investments  in  the  short  term 
because  the  payback  on  them  Is  long  term. 
Even  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  seems 
to  take  this  point  of  view.    In  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment   entitled    "Gold,    the    Dollar    and    the 
World  Monetary  System — a  CED  Symposium 
on   the   International  Position   of  the  Dol- 
lar"— the    following    appears    in    Secretary 
Fowler's  paper:  "The  only  acceptable  solu- 
tion facing  us  Is  the  one  we  are  pursuing— 
to  maintain  our  present  system  and  to  make 
it  work  by  eliminating  the  deficit,  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  the  successful  negotia- 


tion of  an  improved  system.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  course,  through  the  vol- 
untary program,  requires  us  to  restrict  pri- 
vate, new  or  additional  business  and  finan- 
cial activities  which  in  normal  times  we 
would  consider  highly  desirable.  There  is  no 
question  that  such  new  or  additional  bvisi- 
ness  and  financial  Investment  abroad  pays 
excellent  dividends  to  our  future  balance-of- 
payments  position.  In  fact,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  balance-of-payments  gains  made 
since  1960  under  our  first  two  balance-of- 
payments  programs  reflect  Increasing  re- 
turns from  such  activities.  Such  returns, 
however,  are  realized  only  in  the  long  run. 
But  ours  Is  a  short-run  problem  confronting 
us  now— this  year  •  ♦  *."  Secretary  Fowler 
Includes  business  Investment  In  this  state- 
ment and  he  Is.  therefore,  presumably  in- 
cluding manufacturing  direct  Investments. 
He  seems  to  take  no  account  of  the  Immedi- 
ate advantage  to  the  balance  of  payments  in 
many  cases  of  the  exports  generated  by  the 
"new  or  additional"  investment. 

Let  me  give  a  few  Illustrations  from  Pfizer's 
own  exi>erlence.  We  have  Just  finished  ex- 
panding a  plant  In  Italy,  a  developed  coun- 
try. The  total  cost  of  the  expansion  was 
over  $1  million.  All  of  this  Investment  was 
financed  by  our  Italian  company  with  no  use 
of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ordered 
from  other  U.S.  companies  and  shipped  to 
our  Italian  plant  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  for  the  expan- 
sion. Furthermore,  we  calculate  that  the 
expansion  enabled  us  immediately  to  begin 
shipping  additional  bulk  materials  at  the 
rate  of  over  $2  million  per  year.  Here  the 
result  of  the  Investment  Is  a  total  plus  for 
the  balance  of  payments. 

In   another    type   of   case,   we   are   in   the 
process  of  building  a  new  finishing  plant  In 
Portugal,  another  developed  country.     Here 
the  local  authorities  are  making  It  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  us  to  run  our  business  on 
the  basis  of  Imported  finished  goods  and  we 
fnce  the  prospect  of  either  our  business  being 
stifled    or    making    the    investment    in    the 
plant.    We  have  been  sending  finished  goods 
Into  Portugal  at  the  rate  of  about  $l'/2  mil- 
lion per  year.     Once  the  plant  Is  completed, 
we  expect  to  ship  about  $1  million  per  year 
on  the  average  during  the  first  5  years,  In 
the  form  of  bulk  materials.     If  we  did  not 
build  the  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
SI  million,  of  which  $500,000  will  have  to  be 
provided  from  outside  Portugal,  our  finished- 
goods  Imports  would  gradually  die  and  we 
would  have  no  Imports  of  bulk  materials.    In 
this  particular  case  It  Is  hard  to  say  how  long 
the  payback  Is  but,  assuming  our  finished- 
goods  Imports  would  be  cut  by  half  over  a 
5-year   period,    the   payback   in   balance-of- 
payments  terms  on  the  exports  alone  works 
out  to  about  2  years,  even  if  all  of  the  $500,- 
000  required  comes  from  a  dollar  source. 

Again,  a  slightly  different  case  In  Britain. 
There  we  have  just  approved  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plant  to  make  one  of  our  chemical 
products.     We  have  been  supplying  the  mar- 
ket  from   one   of   our    U.S.    plants.     Three- 
fourths  of  our  business  is  with  one  customer 
in  Britain  and  he  recently  gave  us  an  ulti- 
matum that  If  we  did  not  manufacture  in 
Britain,  he  would  manufacture  the  chemical 
himself  or  get  someone  else  to  manufacture 
it  for  him  because  he  wanted  to  have  a  com- 
plete  guarantee    of    supply    within    Britain. 
Again,  we  are  financing  the  investment  en- 
tirely without  the  aid   of  dollars.     On   the 
other  hand,  our  Imports  of  dollars  from  the 
Investment  will  come  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends on  the  additional  profits  at  the  rate 
of  about  50  percent  of  these  additional  profits 
each  year,  since  we  have  a  general  dividend 
policy  of  50  percent  of  our  profits.     Since  we 
would  lose  most  of  our  exports  anjrway  if 
we  did  not  Invest  and  since  we  are  financing 
the  investment  locally,  the  extra  dividends 
will  all  be  a   plus  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   Even  if  we  had  invested  in  the  plant 


in  dollars,  the  balance-of-payments  payback 
would  be  no  more  than  6  years. 

Actually,  the  President's  program  as  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  Connor  did  not  pro- 
vide that  we  should  restrict  or  reduce  in- 
vestments as  the  quoted  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Fowler  seems  to  conclude.  This  is 
where  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  program  seems  to  have  arisen.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  original  program,  we 
were  asked  to  do  some  reporting  and  we 
were  asked  to  make  an  overall  Improvement 
in  our  individual  balance  of  payments.  We 
were  also  asked  to  consider  nine  possible 
techniques  by  which  we  might  Improve  our 
individual  balance-of-payments  perform- 
ance. These  included  expansion  of  exports, 
development  of  new  export  ma«kets,  accel- 
eration in  repatriation  of  income  earned  in 
developed  countries,  possible  sale  of  equities 
in  foreign  subsidiaries  to  residents  of  host 
countries,  increased  use  of  American-flag 
vessels  and  airlines,  and  the  minimizing  of 
the  outflow  of  short-term  financial  funds 
and  repatriation  of  such  funds  previously 
invested  abroad.  These  clearly  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  restricting  Investments. 

There  are  three  other  points,  however, 
which  I  think  may  he  the  origin  of  the 
misunderstandings.  The  first  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  exercise  restraint  in  financmg 
new  direct  investments  In  developed  coun- 
tries with  funds  raised  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  second  was  the  greater  use  of  funds 
raised  In  developed  countries  to  finance  di- 
rect investments  In  those  countries.  In 
neither  case  is  the  restriction  or  postpone- 
ment or  reduction  of  direct  Investment  sug- 
gested but  only  less  use  of  dollars  and  more 
use  of  local  currency. 

Finally,  there  was  a  suggestion  that  we 
avoid  or  postpone  direct  Investment  in  mar- 
ginal projects  and  it  Is  possible  that  this  has 
caused  the  most  misunderstanding.  I  Qo  not 
quite  understand  what  project  could  really 
be  regarded  as  marginal  if  a  board  of  di- 
rectors is  doing  its  job  properly.  Certainly 
the  Pfizer  board  of  directors  does  not  approve 
projects  unless  it  Is  very  sure  that  they  are 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  development  of 
our  business.  I  suppose,  however,  that  there 
might  be  a  case  where  the  board  might  feel 
that  It  was  just  barely  worth  going  ahead 
with  an  investment  and  the  thought  behind 
this  request  may  be  that  the  board  should 
reconsider  the  project  If  it  could  be  financed 
only  in  dollars  with  a  really  long  payback  In 
balance-of-payments  terms.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  cases  must  be  extreme- 
ly rare  and  Pfizer  has  not  yet  found  any  to 
postpone  or  avoid. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  recent  speeches  by 
both  Dr.  Brimmer  and  Mr.  McQuade  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  we  are  told — and 
I  will  quote  from  Mr.  McQuade's  speech  of 
July  19 — "Well  over  40  companies  have  vol- 
untarily informed  us  of  deferred  or  canceled 
inve.stment  projects   in  developed  countries 
which  they  had  otherwise  planned  to  make 
in    1965."     Since    this   40    is    out    of    a   total 
number   of   reporting   companies   of   about 
500 — that  is,  almost   10  percent — and  they 
must   all   be   major   companies    to   be   con- 
cerned with  the  reporting  system  in  the  first 
place,   I   am  forced   to  wonder  whether  all 
these  cases  really  are  marginal  and  whether 
perhaps  the  balance  of  payments  is  not  being 
harmed  rather  than  helped  by  the  postpone- 
ment or  cancellation.    I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  because  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  there  are  very  few  U.S. 
companies  where  the  international  business 
Is  really  regarded  Internally  with  the  same 
Interest  and  attention  by  the  top  manage- 
ment as  the  domestic  business,  and  I  am  very 
concerned  that  what  may  have  really  hap- 
pered  is  that  the  balance  of  forces  within  the 
company  may  have  been  shifted  even  more  In 
favor  of  the  domestic  business  by  the  argu- 
ment that  a  direct  investment  is  contrary  to 
the    iiiuional   Interest.     It   is   unfortunately 


a  fact  that  in  most  even  large  U.S.  companies 
of  my  acquaintance,  even  those  quite  deeply 
involved  In  international  business,  this  busi- 
ness is  regarded  by  much  of  the  staff  and 
much  of  the  management  as  secondary  and 
a  nuisance,  and  It  is  only  too  likely  that, 
deliberately  or  unconsciously,  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  the  postponement  or 
cancellation  of  projects  which  are  really 
highly  desirable  from  a  balance-of-payments 
point  of  view  and  which  would  have  rela- 
tively short  paybacks  In  balance-of-payments 
terms. 

To  put  it  very  shortly,  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  reduce  the  dollar  outflow 
In  connection  with  direct  investments  and 
to  enhance  the  dollar  inflow,  but  it  is  not 
(except  in  "marginal  cases")  aimed  at  re- 
ducing or  postponing  or  restricting  direct 
investments  themselves. 

My  fifth  proposition  concerns  the  future 
role  of  direct  investments  in  relation  to  the 
balance  of  payments.     Only  about  500  com- 
panies are  involved  in  the  reporting  system 
under  the  voluntary  program  and  this  means 
that  only  about  this  number  have  significant 
direct    Investments    abroad.      I    understand, 
however,  that  there  are  about  300,000  manu- 
facturing  companies   In   the  United   States. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  way.  and  possibly 
the  only  way,  to  solve  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  In  the  long  run  Is  not  only 
to  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  voluntary  program,  but 
in  a  much  more  positive  way  to  actively  en- 
courage more  of  these  manufacturing  com- 
panies to  venture  abroad  while  they  try  at 
the  same  time  to  minimize  their  use  of  dol- 
lars.    I  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  at  least  1  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing  companies   with   proven   products 
and  know-how  which  could  do  a  good  Job 
of  operating  abroad,  if  they  knew  It  was  In 
the   national  interest  that   they  should   go 
abroad  In  a  serious  way.     Of  course,  their 
Initial  investments  would  be  a  net  drain  on 
the  balance  of  payments.    But  if  you  Include 
the  exports  that  most  of  them  would  prob- 
ably   generate    Immediately    after    their    in- 
stallation  abroad,   I   would   guess   that   the 
turnaround     time     on     these     Investments 
would  be  very  rapid.     But  the  turnaround 
time  must  be  calculated  on  the  total  effect 
including   the    exports,   and   not   simply    in 
terms  of  the  profits  and  dividends.     In  fact, 
my  suggestion  would  be  that,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  long-term  solution  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  a  real  effort  should  be 
made  to  find  the  successful  companies  In  all 
branches  of  Industry  and  enlist  the  support 
of  groups  such  as  the  American  Marketing 
and  American  Management  Associations  to 
show    them    how    to    establish    themselves 
abroad.    Here  I  am  speaking  not  of  500  nor 
of  1.000  or  2.000  companies  but  of  perhaps 
10.000,  not  a  very  large  number  out  of  the 
300,000  manufacturing  enterprises. 

We  would  be  on  much  safer  ground  for 
the  future  of  our  balance  of  payments  If  our 
investments  abroad  were  spread  through  a 
much  larger  number  of  companies,  products, 
and  Industries.  To  get  more  and  perhaps 
more  mediiim -sized  companies  interested, 
however,  there  would  have  to  be  a  much 
clearer  and  more  positive  lead  from  the  ad- 
ministration, and  an  attempt  would  have 
to  be  made  to  get  all  Interested  departments, 
including  the  Treasury,  to  accept  this  con- 
cept of  the  total  contribution  of  direct  In- 
vestments to  the  balance  of  payments.  Fur- 
thermore, all  the  talk  of  the  undeslrablllty 
of  direct  Investments  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  should 
cease.  It  has  got  to  be  clear  to  everyone 
that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  direct 
Investments  in  Europe  and  Japan  should 
be  encouraged  (while  minimizing  the  use  of 
dollars)  for  the  positive  contribution  that 
they  make  to  the  balance  of  payments  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons.     It  may  be  more 
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important  In  the  long  run  for  the  United 
States  that  the  lines  should  be  kept  open 
to  direct  Investment  In  the  Common  Market, 
including  Prance,  than  that  tariffs  should 
be  reduced. 

Finally,  a  few  words  on  my  sixth  proposi- 
tion. The  argument  is  often  heard  that 
direct  investments  should  be  discourgaged 
because  they  export  Jobs  or  reduce  invest- 
ment at  home.  The  export-of-Jobs  argu- 
ment completely  ignores  once  again  the  ef- 
fect of  direct  investments  on  exports.  We 
in  Pfizer  calculated  some  time  ago  that  over 
20  percent  of  the  manufacturing  employees 
In  one  of  o»r  major  U.S.  plants  were  wholly 
employed  in  making  goods  for  supply  to 
our  plants  abroad.  Again  I  say  that  if  we 
do  not  invest,  we  will  not  export,  and  It  is 
the  contrary  proposition  that  is  true — 
namely,  that  If  direct  investments  are  dis- 
couraged, it  is  Jobs  in  the  United  States  which 
will  suffer. 

The  point  will  certainly  be  made  that  some 
of  the  direct  investments  supply  products  to 
the  United  States.  This  is  true,  but  in  most 
cases  the  goods  that  are  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican companies  abroad  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  shipped 
into  the  United  States  anyway,  whether  the 
American  companies  made  them  or  not,  and 
it  is  surely  better  than  an  American  company 
should  make  the  products  than  that  a  for- 
eign competitor  should  do  so.  In  any  case, 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
manufacturing  direct  investments  were  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  direct  investments  dur- 
ing 1962  and  1963  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  ratio  will  have  changed 
much  in  1964.  It  seems  clear  that  the  bal- 
ance of  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  direct 
investments. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  about  direct 
Investments  abroad  interfering  with  invest- 
ment at  home,  I  think  this  shows  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  industrial  process. 
Certainly  in  Pfizer  our  investments  abroad 
are  not  competing  with  our  investments  at 
home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  built- 
in  preference  for  expanding  our  plants  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  doing  so  abroad, 
as  I  am  sure  almost  all  companies  must 
have — in  fact,  as  I  said  before.  I  would  guess 
that  most  companies  have  too  strong  a  pref- 
erence in  this  direction  for  the  health  of 
their  foreign  business.  I  have  never  met  an 
industrialist  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  subject  who  is  not  in  the  same  position 
as  Pfizer. 

In  summary,  direct  investments,  particu- 
larly in  developed  countries,  make  a  very  im- 
portant and  growing  contribution  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  This  is  due  to  a  very 
large  extent  to  their  effect  on  exports. 
Therefore  they  should  be  encouraged  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons  and  because 
they  create  Jobs  at  home.  They  do  much 
else  that  is  good,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
foster  private  enterprise  and  democracy  in 
other  countries. 


A  CENTURY  OF  ISOLATION— THE 
TREATMENT  OF  HANSEN'S  DIS- 
EASE IN  HAWAn 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  100 
years  ago.  King  Kamehameha  V  of  Ha- 
waii created  a  settlement  by  the  sea  on 
a  remote  peninsula  on  the  island  of 
Molokai  to  isolate  victims  of  leprosy, 
now  known  as  Hansen's  disease. 

The  settlement  at  Kalaupapa  is  one 
of  three  institutions  in  the  United  States 
that  exclusively  treat  communicable  or 
active  cases  of  Hansen's  disease.  The 
second  is  also  in  Hawaii  and  the  third 


is  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital in  Carville,  La. 

Kalaupapa  is  best  known  for  the  work 
of  Father  Joseph  de  Veuster,  better 
known  as  Father  Damien,  a  Belgian 
priest  who  worked  among  the  Hansen's 
disease  victims  from  1873  until  he  died 
of  the  disease  in  1889  at  the  age  of  49. 
Father  E>amien  may  one  day  be  can- 
onized as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  because  of  his  great  sacrifices. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Hawaii  State  Leg- 
islature this  year  chose  Father  Damien 
as  one  of  two  people  who  will  represent 
Hawaii  in  the  Capitol's  Statuary  Hall. 

The  August  11  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  published  a  history  of 
Kalaupapa  written  by  Mr.  Tom  Kaser. 
If  there  are  no  objections,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kalaupapa  Marks  a  Century  of  Isolation 
(By  Tom  Kaser) 
(Note. — One  hundred  years  ago  this  year 
King  Kamehameha  V  created  a  settlement 
on  Molokal  for  isolating  victims  of  leprosy, 
now  known  as  Hansen's  disease.  Starting 
tomorrow,  the  nearly  200  active  and  inactive 
patients  now  living  at  the  Kalaupapa  set- 
tlement win  hold  a  3 -day  centennial  observ- 
ance of  that  founding.  Inactive  patients 
will  display  their  crafts  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, and  on  Saturday  invited  guests  wUl 
attend  a  luau  prepared  and  paJd  for  by  the 
patients  themselves.  Here  Is  a  summary  of 
the  settlement's  dramatic  history,  and  report 
of  what  it  is  like  there  today.) 

Kalaupapa,  Molokai. — You  can't  help  but 
feel  a  little  humble  at  this  place,  especially 
when  you  consider  its  geography  and  its 
history. 

Kalaupapa,  located  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
foot  of  cliffs  on  Molokai's  rugged  north  coast, 
is  one  of  only  three  centers  for  the  treatment 
of  Hansen's  disease  (leprosy)  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Hale  Mohalu,  in  Pearl  City,  and  a  U.S. 
Public  Service  Hospital  in  Carville,  La.,  are 
the  only  other  institutions  in  the  country 
that  exclusively  treat  communicable  or 
"active"  cases  of  Hansen's  disease. 

It  is  possible  that  leprosy,  as  it  was  known 
before  1874.  was  diagnosed  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  early  as  1823.  when  a  Protestant 
missionary  wrote  in  his  Journal  that  "cases 
of  ophthalmic  scrofula  and  elephantiasis" 
were  on  the  Increase. 

The  first  officially  recorded  case  of  leprosy 
in  Hawaii  was  in  1853.  and  by  the  late  1850's 
the  disease  had  spread  to  almost  epidemic 
proportions. 

King  Kamehameha  V  finally  declared,  in 
January  1865.  that  those  afflicted  with  leprosy 
must  be  isolated,  and  the  site  chosen  by  the 
board  of  health  was  a  peninsula  on  the  north 
coast  of  Molokai. 

For  $1,800.  the  board  bought  most  of  the 
land  on  the  peninsula.  Including  from  15  to 
20  houses  and  rights  to  use  nearby  Waikolu 
and  Wainlha  Valleys. 

Nine  men  and  three  women  were  on  the 
first  boat  that  arrived  at  the  peninsula,  on 
January  6.  1866.  Part  of  the  group  consisted 
cf  kokuas  or  helpers.  Also  included  was  a 
health  department  superintendent,  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  several  of  his  successors  spoke 
Hawaiian. 

The  first  settlement  on  Molokai  was  at 
Kalawao,  2V2  miles  across  the  base  of  the 
peninsula  from  Kalaupapa. 

From  January  to  October  of  1866.  104  men 
and  38  women — some  of  them  kokuas — were 
sent  there.    Contrary  to  popular  belief  today. 


there  is  no  evidence  that  the  lepers  were 
dumped  overboard  near  the  shore,  although 
rough  seas  at  times  may  have  made  It  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  pulled  ashore  on  ropes. 

THERE  WAS  NO  LAW  DURING  FIRST  TEARS 

The  first  superintendents  at  Kalawao  en- 
countered difficulties  enforcing  law  and 
order.  Instead  of  the  stronger  patients  till- 
ing  the  land  and  looking  after  the  weaker,  it 
was  vice  versa.  Might  made  right,  there  was 
no  law,  the  able  refused  to  work,  and  drunk- 
enness, rape  and  pilferage  were  rampant. 

Two  years  before  this  time.  Joseph  de 
Veuster.  a  Catholic  brother  in  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Hearts  (SS.  CC),  arrived 
in  the  islands  from  Belgium  to  begin  mis- 
sionary work  in  place  of  his  brother,  who 
was  too  ill  to  come. 

Brother  Damien.  as  Joseph  de  Veuster  was 
first  known  in  religious  life,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  Honolulu,  and  in  June  1864— 
2  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  Islands — he 
went  to  the  Big  Island  to  begin  10  years  of 
missionary  work  in  Kohala  and  Hamakua. 
among  other  districts. 

Meanwhile,  in  1871,  a  Protestant  church 
named  Slloama  (meaning  "Church  of  the 
Healing  Spring")  was  built  at  Kalawao  and 
served  by  Hawaiian  pastors,  one  of  them  a 
patient  at  the  settlement. 

The  following  year,  Brother  Victorln 
Bertrant  of  Honolulu  went  to  Kalawao  and 
stayed  long  enough  to  build  a  small  wooden 
chapel  less  than  a  half-mile  from  Slloama. 
naming  it  St.  Philomena's. 

Later,  after  Father  Damien  arrived,  he 
built  the  main  part  of  the  church. 

King  Lunalilo  ascended  the  throne  in  1873 
and  brought  about  changes  that  slightly  im- 
proved conditions  at  the  leper  settlement  on 
Molokai.  A  member  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Guard,  himself  a  victim  of  leprosy,  was 
brought  to  the  settlement  and  made  super- 
intendent; better  food  was  sent  to  Kalawao; 
and  a  bonus  system  (granting  pay  and  privi- 
leges) was  established  for  those  patients  who 
worked. 

But  the  health  situation  remained  grave; 
of  the  797  lepers  who  had  been  brought  to 
Molokal  as  oi  the  beginning  of  1873.  311  had 
died. 

Noting  the  concern  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Louis  Maigret,  SS.  CC.  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  Islands,  that  there  was  no  priest  at 
Kalawao,  Father  Damien  volunteered  to 
come  to  the  settlement. 

Damien  and  Bishop  Maigret  arrived  at  the 
village  at  11  a.m..  May  10,  1873,  aboard  :he 
SS.  Kilauea,  which  also  contained  about  50 
lepers  and  some  cattle. 

FATHER    DAMIEN'S    VISIT    PROLONGED 

The  Intention  was  that  Father  Damien 
would  stay  at  the  settlement  for  2  or  3  weeks, 
then  return  to  the  Big  Island.  A  petition, 
signed  by  200  patients  and  asking  that  a  per- 
manent priest  be  sent  to  Kalawao,  was  pre- 
sented to  Bishop  Maigret  and  in  the  ensuing 
days  Father  Damien  decided  to  stay. 

Over  the  next  16  years.  Damien  adminis- 
tered physical  and  spiritual  aid  to  the  lepers 
in  a  remarkable  number  of  ways.  He  helped 
them  build  homes,  install  an  adequate  water 
system,  and  he  even  spent  much  of  his  time 
building  coffins  for  the  lepers.  The  deaths 
averaged  about  one  a  day. 

Doctors  were  occasionally  sent  to  Kalawao 
and  Kalaupapa,  a  smaller  village  on  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  peninsula,  but  their  visits 
wera  always  brief.  In  1884.  a  doctor  re- 
turned to  Honolulu  and  reported  that  "no 
one  but  Father  Damien  renders  any  help. " 

Because  of  the  lack  of  doctors  at  the  set- 
tlement. Damien  spent  much  of  his  time  be- 
ing niu-se,  doctor,  and  even  surgeon  to  the 
lepers.  Using  only  soap,  water,  bandages, 
and  sedatives,  he  occaBionally  found  it  neces- 
sary to  amputate  limbs. 

The  atmosphere  for  these  and  other  min- 
istrations  were   almost   unbearable.     In  bis 


official  report  to  the  president  of  the  board 
of  health  in  March  1866,  he  vn-ote: 

"The  smell  of  their  filth,  mixed  with  ex- 
halation of  their  sores,  was  simply  disgust- 
ing and  unbearable  to  a  newcomer.  Many  a 
time,  in  fulfilling  my  priestly  duties  at  their 
domiciles,  I  have  been  compelled  not  only  to 
close  my  nostrils  but  to  run  outside  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air. 

"To  protect  my  legs  from  a  peculiar  Itch- 
ing, which  I  usually  experience  every  morn- 
ing after  visiting  them  (the  lepers),  I  had 
to  beg  a  friend  of  mine  to  send  me  a  pair 
of  heavy  boots.  As  an  antidote  to  counter- 
act the  bad  smell,  I  made  myself  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  tobacco,  whereupon  the  smell  of 
the  pipe  preserved  me  somewhat  from  carry- 
ing in  my  clothes  the  obnoxious  odor  of  the 
lepers." 

From  time  to  time  Father  Damien  made 
trips  to  Honolulu  to  consult  with  his  reli- 
gious superiors  and  make  repeated  requests 
to  the  board  of  health  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  But  many  times  these  requests 
took  the  form  of  demands,  and  Damien — 
whose  temper  often  flared — was  known  as  a 
stubborn  and  argumentative  character. 

BITTERNESS    MARKED    HIS    LAST    YEARS 

His  last  trip  to  Honolulu  was  made  on 
July  10,  1886,  when  he  visited  a  Dr.  Goto 
to  receive  temporary  treatment  for  what  were 
plainly  symptoms  of  leprosy.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  unfortunately  embittered  by 
some  of  his  religious  superiors,  who— accord- 
ing to  historical  documents — appear  to  have 
been  Jealous  of  his  popularity. 

One  historian.  Father  Reginald  Yzendoorn, 
SS.  CC.  notes  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Damien  and  his  religious  superiors  in 
Honolulu  In  the  years  1886  and  1887  "Is  satu- 
rated with  acrimony,  and  one  wonders  what 
misconduct  may  have  provoked  such  evi- 
dent hostility." 

Partly  because  of  his  leprosy  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  of  bitterness.  Father  Damien 
was  forbidden  by  his  religious  superiors  to 
come  to  Honolulu. 

But  he  continued  his  work  on  Molokai  un- 
til March  28,  1889,  when  he  took  to  bed.  On 
April  15,  at  the  age  of  49.  he  died,  leaving 
behind  a  layman.  Ira  Joseph  Dutton.  and 
sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  to 
continue  his  work. 

It  is  possible  that  Father  Damien  had 
leprosy  before  he  came  to  Molokal,  for  he 
worked  with  lepers  while  he  was  on  the  Big 
Island.  The  history  of  his  affliction  Is  de- 
tailed in  a  diagnostic  report  prepared  by 
Dutton  In  March  1889,  and  signed  by  Father 
Damien  before  he  died.  Parts  of  the  report 
read: 

"Served  as  priest  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
from  1864  till  1873.  Occasionally  heard  con- 
fesssions  of  lepers,  ministered  to  them  in 
their  cabins  sometimes,  but  he  had  not  con- 
sj;ant  or  very  particular  contact  with  them 
until  he  came  here,  to  the  leper  settle- 
ment *   ♦   ♦. 

"Is  quite  sure  that  when  near  to  lepers, 
as  at  confession  or  in  their  cabins— before 
coming  to  the  leper  settlement — he  felt  on 
such  occasion  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the 
face;  a  sort  of  itching  or  burning,  and  he 
felt  the  same  here,  at  the  settlement,  during 
the  first  2  or  3  years;  that  he  also  felt  it  on 
the  legs. 

"Is  confident  that  the  germs  were  in  his 
system,  certainly  within  the  first  3  years  of 
his  residence  here;  can  trace  it  positively  to 
1876.  Small  dry  spots  appeared  at  that  time, 
particularly  on  arms,  some  on  back  •  •  *. 
"Finally,  in  1877  and  1878,  (they)  as- 
sumed yellowish  color  and  became  larger 
•   *  • 

"In  the  autumn  of  1881  he  began  to  be 
badly  troubled  with  severe  pains  in  his  feet, 
especially  in  the  left  one,  and  in  1882  sciatic 
nerve  trouble  came  on,  clearly  defined  all 
along  the  left  leg. 


"Then  the  right  ear  t>ecame  swollen  with 
tubercular  enlargements,  making  the  whole 
thing  an  Immense  affair.  ♦  •  •  The  eye- 
brows began  to  fall  out,  the  other  ear  became 
enlarged,  and  tubercular  swellings  took  pos- 
session of  the  face,  hands,  etc.  The 
knuckles  and  knees  are  In  hard  enlarged 
knobs,  becoming  suppurating  sores.  Many 
sores  on  hands  and  wrists,  some  about  the 
neck,  eyes  weak  and  at  times  very  much  in- 
fiamed  »   •   *." 

Since  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  Han- 
sen's disease  has  receded  greatly — thanks 
especially  to  sulfone  drugs,  which  were  In- 
troduced at  Kalaupapa  In  1946. 

Kalaupapa,  which  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  started  to  become  the  center  of 
activities  on  the  peninsula,  is  today  a  sleepy 
little  hamlet  that  looks  as  if  It  has  been  for- 
gotten by  time. 


NOW    ONLY    60    COMMUNICABLE    CASES 

As  of  July,  there  were  only  about  60  com- 
municable cases  of  Hansen's  disease  at  the 
settlement.  Another  135  "temporary  release- 
patients  had  recovered  from  the  disease  and 
were  living  at  the  settlement  by  choice- 
some  as  employees  of  the  State  health  de- 
partment. .. 

The  rest  of  the  251  people  living  on  the 
peninsula  consisted  of  medical  (including 
one  doctor)  and  administrative  employees  of 
the  department  of  health,  an  airport  em- 
ployee of  the  department  of  transportation, 
two  Coast  Guardsmen  to  maintain  the  Mo- 
lokai Lighthouse  near  the  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula, a  priest,  and  two  wives  of  health  de- 
partment workers. 

Included  on  the  health  department  staff 
are  six  Catholic  nuns,  who  have  proved  to 
be  more  permanent  hospital  workers  than 
lay  personnel. 

Andrew  Plying  Service,  based  at  Honolulu 
International  Airport,  Is  the  only  airline  that 
maintains  a  flight  schedule  to  Kalaupapa 
($22  round  trip),  although  other  operations 
fly  to  the  settlement  on  a  charter  basis. 
Last  year,  approximately  1.100  tourists  vis- 
ited the  settlement. 

Anyone  planning  to  visit  Kalaupapa  must 
first  obtain  a  health  department  permit,  but 
this  Is  a  routine  procedure  that  can  be  han- 
dled by  any  tour  agency  or  Andrew  Flying 
Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  permits  Is  to  make  sure 
all  visitors  understand  the  rules  of  the  set- 
tlement: do  not  shake  hands  or  otherwise 
come  Into  personal  contact  with  anyone,  do 
not  enter  patients'  homes  or  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  and  use  only  the  three  rest- 
room  facilities  marked  for  visitors. 

Children  under  12  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  the  settlement,  and  anyone  under  20  is 
tisually  refused  permission  to  visit.  Because 
there  are  no  restaurants,  stores  or  overnight 
accommodations  on  the  peninsula,  visitors 
are  advised  to  bring  along  a  picnic  lunch. 


FORMER     PATIENTS     CONDUCT    TOURS 

Former  patients  meet  each  plane  and  offer 
personally  conducted  tours— at  $5.50  per 
person— of  the  best  scenic  and  historic  spots 
on  the  peninsula.  The  tour,  which  takes 
approximately  21/2  hours.  Is  done  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  flights. 

The  only  place  you  are  Ukely  to  see  more 
than  two  people  together  is  at  the  village 
wharf  which  Is  a  popular  fishing  site.  Once 
m  May,  once  in  July,  and  once  in  Septem- 
ber a  barge— loaded  with  heavy  staples- 
lands  here.  ,     rp^ 

The  superintendent  of  Kalaupapa  Is  Ed- 
ward Burlem;  he  has  been  at  the  settlement 
12  years.  His  wife,  Georglna,  handles  all 
nonpatlent  mall.  j,  ^   »„, 

All  outgoing  patient  mail  is  handled  by 
the  Kalaupapa  postmaster,  who  Is  responsi- 
ble for  a  unique  duty:  fumigating  the  mau. 
He  must  snip  off  the  comers  of  all  outgoing 
mall  so  the  gases  can  penetrate  each  piece  of 
mall  touched  by  or  sealed  with  saliva  from 
a  patient. 


The  highlight  of  any  visit  to  Kalaupapa  is 
Kalawao.  All  that  remains  of  the  original 
settlement  site  are  the  two  churches, 
Slloama  and  St.  Phllomena,  both  of  which 
have  been  renovated  and  are  oi>en  to  visitors. 
Adjacent  to  St.  Phllomena  is  a  graveyard 
containing  many  of  Father  Damien's  assist- 
ants and  successors.  Including  Joseph 
Dutton. 

Tlie  remains  of  Father  Damien  himself 
were  once  buried  next  to  the  church,  but 
they  were  exhumed  In  1936  and  taken  to 
Belgium,  where  they  were  entombed  in  a 
shrine  at  Louvain.  In  1956  they  were  ex- 
humed again  by  Catholic  authorities  as  part 
of  a  process  to  declare  him  a  Catholic  saint. 
But  a  monument  still  stands  over  his  original 
graveslte  on  Molokal. 

The  road  to  Kalawao  extends  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  beyond  St.  Phllomena  Church  and 
ends  at  Kalawao  Park,  a  delightful  picnic 
spot  situated  on  a  shady  bluff  above  a  cove. 
When  the  sea  is  rough,  thunderous  waves 
splash  against  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  creating 
mountainous  water  sprays.  Offshore  are  two 
small  islands,  Mokapu  and  Okala. 

Few  places  in  Hawaii  possess  the  bucolic 
reverence  of  Kalawao;  few  places  recall  such 
pathos. 

SENATOR     RIBICOFF'S     GREETING 

TO     CONNECTICUT     DRUM     AND 

BUGLE   CORPS 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
a  number  of  colorful  displays  of  musical 
pageantry.  During  Drum  Corps  Week, 
August  15-22.  1965,  the  1  million  young 
Americans  who  take  part  in  drum  and 
bu-'le  corps  activities  wUl  meet  In  com- 
petitions around  the  country,  not  only 
to  be  judged,  but  to  demonstrate  their 
skills  and  to  thrill  and  entertain  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  m 
the  Record  at  this  time  my  greetmg  to 
the  members  of  Connecticut  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  greet- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATOR    RIBICOFF'S    GREETING    TO    CONNECTI- 
CUT Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 

Warm  greetings  to  all  you  fine  Connect- 
icut citizens  as  you  mark  Drum  Corps  Week. 

Drum  corps  activities,  enshrined  iJi  the 
American  tradition  In  the  'Spirit  of  76. 
have  lent  dignity,  color,  and  enjoyment  to 
our  Nation's  ceremonies.  As  you  young 
people  work  together,  you  develop  mutual 
respect  and  understanding,  participate  In 
a  constructive  endeavor,  and— not  to  be  for- 
gotten— have  a  lot  of  fun. 

Thanks  to  you  for  continuing  to  enrich 
our  country's  patriotic  celebrations,  and  a 
salute  to  you  on  your  own. 


BIG  BROTHER:  IRS 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  big  brother  item  is  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  August  10.  1965,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Bugs  "  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Buoe 

Modem    technology    has    made    snooping 
and  eavesdropping  as  easy  as  taking  candy 
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from  a  baby.  With  the  latest  In  transistor- 
ized microphones,  the  "fuzz"  can  overhear  al- 
most anything  you  choose  to  whisper  to  your 
v?ife  or  your  business  partner;  and  with  that 
"interesting  device  called  a  two-way  mirror— 
which  might  more  aptly  be  characterized  as 
a  one-way  looking  glass — they  can  make  your 
office  or  bedroom  as  public  a  place  as  the 
stage  of  a  theater. 

ThCFe  aids  to  detection  are  commonly 
called  bugs — a  reasonably  Just  and  descrip- 
tive appellation.  Undoubtedly  they  facili- 
tate the  tasks  of  law  enforcement  officers. 
And  undoubtedly  there  are  those  who  regard 
any  objection  to  them  as  sob-sister  senti- 
mentalism.  For  our  part,  we  find  them  ex- 
tremely disquieting,  not  to  say  disgusting. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  whose  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  has  usefully  exposed 
the  widespread  use  of  such  detection  tech- 
niques by  Federal  agencies,  and  especially 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  apparently 
shares  this  revulsion;  and  so  does  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon  C.  Cohen 
who  has  only  recently  assumed  office  and  can 
hardly  be  held  responsible  for  what  took 
place  before  his  tenure. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  sent  to  Senator  Long  a  new 
and  extended  list  of  cities  In  which  IRS  had 
bugged  conference  rooms.  The  list  indicates 
there  were  22  rooms  with  two-way  mirrors 
and  10  with  concealed  microphones.  This 
appears  to  be  making  a  clean  breast  of  a 
shameful  situation — the  best  preliminary  to 
correcting  It.  We  feel  confident  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  will  clean  his 
own  house.  And  we  hope  that  other  Federal 
agencies  will  do  likewise — throwing  out  all 
their  lie  detectors  along  with  their  micro- 
phones and  phony  mirrors.  This  kind  of 
snooping  is  really   strictly  for  the  bugs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
one  line  in  the  editorial: 

We  feel  confident  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Commissioner  will  clean  his  own  house. 

Commissioner  Cohen  has  issued  some 
new  instructions  and  testified  to  certain 
changes. 

For  example,  he  has  banned  all  illegal 
wiretapping.  As  it  has  been  explained  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  this  would  mean 
a  ban  only  on  such  wiretaps  as  fall 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  section  605 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  as 
interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
As  I  understand  it.  this  would  not  prevent 
IRS  from  monitoring  and  recording  on 
its  own  telephones,  making  surreptitious 
recordings  of  telephone  calls  where  one 
party  consents,  or  even  planting  tiny 
transmitters  in  public  phone  booths. 

As  to  concealed  bugs  in  IRS  conference 
rooms,  IRS  has  only  promised  not  to 
permanently  bug  such  rooms.  No  ban 
has  been  placed  on  temporary  installa- 
tion. 

As  to  nontelephone  snooping,  such  as 
subminiature  transmitters,  hidden  mikes, 
concealed  tape  records,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  there  are  no  new  regulations  to 
my  knowledge.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that 
there  are  no  Federal  laws  against  such 
snooping — the  need  for  such  laws  is  one 
thing  that  is  receiving  priority  attention 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  was  hoped  that  IRS  would 
put  some  curbs  on  their  use  against  er- 
rant taxpayers,  no  matter  how  errant. 

Such  action  would  certainly  bolster 
our  confidence  in  IRS  intentions. 


SENATORS  HART  AND  GRUENING 
DISCUSS  POPULATION  EXPLO- 
SION PROBLEMS  ON  "CAPITOL 
CLOAKROOM" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  summer  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
and  I  were  invited  to  discuss  the  popula- 
tion explosion  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  nationwide  radio  pro- 
gram •Capitol  Cloakroom." 

The  recording  of  that  discussion  has 
been  transcribed.  Because  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  population  dialog 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  transcript  of  the  "Capitol  Cloak- 
room" broadcast  made  on  June  29,  1965. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Today  s  Capitol  Cloakroom 
(Taped  In  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television 
Gallery  on  June  29.  1965) 
From  the  Nation's  Capitol.  CBS  brings  you 
the  861st  presentation  of  "Capitol  Cloak- 
room." ThLs  week's  guests  are  Senator 
Ernest  Grueninc.  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  and 
Senator  Philip  Hart.  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 
NOW.  here  Is  CBS  news  correspondent.  George 
Herman. 

Mr.  Herman.  The  English  clergyman. 
Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  wrote  in  1798  that 
population  Increases  too  fast  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  He  meant  mainly  food  and 
he  was  wrong  on  that  score  In  his  calcula- 
tions. World  food  production  has  Increased 
far  faster  than  he  ever  Imagined.  But  eco- 
nomic systems  have  begun  to  labor  under 
the  burden  of  population  growth.  Nations 
and  families  have  found  ihemselves  with 
more  children  than  they  knew  how  to  pro- 
vide for.  Many  would  like  to  change  that 
st.^tG  of  affairs  but  don't  know  how  or  wheth- 
er they  can  afford  to. 

Senator  Ernest  Grueninc.  of  Alaska,  a 
gradu?.te  of  H-^rvard  Medical  School,  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  help  make  birth  control 
informal'-on  available  to  people  desiring  It. 
He  Is  the  father  of  three  children. 

M'chlgan  Senator  Philip  Hart,   father  of 
eight    children.    Is    a    Roman    Catholic,    a 
thoughtful  student  of  the  world  population 
problems  and  perhaps  the  first 'Catholic  law- 
mnker  in   this  country   to  advocate  at  least 
tie  dissemination  of  birth  control  informa- 
tion to  those  who  are  Interested. 
Senator  Hart,  what  is  your  proposal? 
Senator      Hart.  That      demographers,      as 
Malthus  proved,  can  be  wrong.     But  If  you 
were  making  book  you  are  compelled  to  pro- 
ject a  world  which,  unless  some  very  dramat- 
ic   solutions    are    developed,    will    crowd    us 
off  the  earth  so  to  speak,  and  It  seems  to  be 
the  prudent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  to  probe   for  solutions   to 
population  control  problems  as  deeply  as  Is 
possible.     And  all  the  Information  that  we 
develop  In  that  course  of   study  should  be 
disseminated    just    as    broadly    as    possible. 
And  then  It  Is  up  to  the  Individual's  own 
conscience  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  will 
avail  himself  of  techniques  that  are  devel- 
oped.    There  Is  really  nothing  very  dramatic 
or  courageous  in  that  position.     E\'en  though 
as  you  say,  I  may  be  the  first  Roman  Catho- 
lic legislator  who  has  said  so.     My  own  per- 
sonal attitude  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
we   have    eight    children.     But    the   purpose 
really  of  married  life,  of  family  life,  is  to  in- 
sure healthy  children  in  a  good  stirround- 
ing.     I  don't  mean  a  rich  home,  but  where 
health  and  stability  permeate  the  air.     Too 
great  an  abundance  of  children  can  destroy 
this  atmosphere.     And  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Itself,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  pursuing 


the  same  In  depth  study  now  that  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  appropriately  could 
undertake.  And  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
file  with  Rome  all  the  findings  that  we  de- 
velop, Ernest. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Gruening,  what  are 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem? 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  It  Is  difficult  to 
define  them  because  they  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing. But  if  you  take  some  of  the  figures  of 
demographers,  apparently  the  world  popu- 
lation will  double  In  about  30  years,  and  here 
In  the  United  States  that  Is  the  approximate 
figtu-e,  35  years,  so  that  here  In  the  United 
States  we  can  look  forward  at  the  end  of 
the  century  to  having  a  population  of  400 
million  and  then  In  a  little  less  than  35 
years,  because  of  course,  the  acceleration  in- 
creases, and  medicine  and  surgery  will  make 
further  advances,  we  will  have  pretty  close 
to  a  bUllon.  Well,  I'm  glad  I  won't  be 
around  when  that  happens.  I  don't  want  to 
see  this  country  covered  with  a  vast  urban 
sprawl  with  all  our  resources  seriously  im- 
paired; even  now  there  Is  a  water  shortage 
In  many  parts  of  the  country.  Right  in  New 
York  City  they  have  had  to  restrict  It,  and 
If  we  keep  on  multiplying  at  the  rate  we  are, 
this  planet  is  not  going  to  be  a  fit  place  to 
live  in,  and  America  the  beautiful  will  largely 
have  disappeared  before  that  happens. 

Now  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  con- 
cerned, we  are  engaged   in  a  very  extensive 
foreign  aid  program  which  Is  being  under- 
cut by  the  population  Increases.     We  can't 
possibly  keep  up  with  It.    And  so  I  think  this 
problem  Is  acute  now  and  It  Is  rendered  acute 
because  of  the  great  discoveries  and  progress 
that  science  has  made.     This  problem,  the 
population   problem,  did   not  exist,   despite 
Malthus'  view  to  the  contrary,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.     I  was  Interested  In  birth  control 
then   because   I   felt   very   much   as   Senator 
Hart  feels,  that  people  should  have  the  kind 
of  home  In  which  they  can  bring  up  their 
children  properly  and  give  them   what  they 
need,  have  them  healthy.     But  In  the  last 
50  or  60  years,  we've  had  all  kinds  of  advances 
in  health;  diseases  that  formerly  took  a  heavy 
toll  are  virtually  nonexistent  anymore,  such 
diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  typhus, 
poliomyelitis.    There  has  been  a  tremendous 
advance   In   the   efficacy  of  our   drug   treat- 
ments.    We  lost  our  eldest  son  back  In  1931 
with  a  streptococcus  Infection.    Had  he  been 
taken  ill   10  years  later,  he'd  be  alive  today 
That  was  before  the  discovery  of  antibiotics, 
sulfa  drugs,  and  penicillin.     It  would  have 
been  a  very  simple  thing  to  check  that  in- 
fection by  drug  therapy.    But  we  didn't  know 
about  that.     And   that  Is  an   Indication  of 
what's  happened  all  over  the  world.     So  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  In  another  25 
years,  more  diseases  that  are  still  taking  their 
toll  will  have  been  conquered.    The  advances 
In  medicine,   surgery,   and   In   drug   therapy 
have  been  simply  phenomenal.     And  so,  in 
consequence,  we  are  confronted  with  a  new 
problem,  a  problem  that  did  not  exist  a  h:Uf 
a  century  ago,  at  least  It  wasn't  apparent. 
That  Is  why  there  Is  so  much  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  population  Increase,  why  you  have 
the    changed    attitude    of    President   Elsen- 
hower, who  only  a  few  years  ago,  as  Presi- 
dent,  stated    publicly   that   the   government 
had  no  business  mixing  into  population  con- 
trol but  now  has  written  me  a  letter,  which 
arrived  happily  the  day  before  our  hearings 
opened  last  week,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
considers    this    the    most    critical    problem 
facing  mankind. 

We  have  also  the  reiterated  statement  of 
President  Johnson  who  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  meet  this  Issue  publicly  and  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  this  last  January 
said.  "I  shall  seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  i: 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity 
In  world  resources."  That  was  a  general 
statement.     Now  he  has   elaborated  it  and 


carried  his  urglngs  further.  Only  last  week, 
taking  the  dramatic  opportunity  of  address- 
ing the  world  at  the  United  Nations  20th 
anniversary  celebration  In  San  Francisco,  he 
said:  "Let  us.  In  all  our  lands,  including 
this  land,  face  forthrightly  the  multiplying 
problems  of  our  multiplying  populations  and 
seek  the  answers  to  this  most  profound  chal- 
lenge to  the  future  of  the  world.  Let  us  act 
on  the  fact  that  less  than  five  dollars  In- 
vested in  population  control  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred dollars  Invested  In  economic  growth." 
Now  that  really  lays  It  on  the  line.  I 
would  consider  that  Presidential  pronounce- 
ment almost  a  directive  to  the  heads  of  these 
various  agencies  which  are  presumably  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  to  try  to  apply  that 
economy  of  $5.  It  may  be  less  before  we  get 
through  it — rather  than  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  that  are  wasted  because  their  ex- 
penditure cannot  keep  up  with  the  popula- 
tion growth. 

Mr.  Herman.  One  question  that  Immedi- 
ately occurs  to  me  from  what  both  of  you 
gentlemen  have  said  Is  that  if  this  Informa- 
tion, If  this  knowledge  of  birth  control  is 
made  available  the  world  will  automatically 
take  advantage  of  it  and  everything  will  be 
settled,  but  Is  that  true?  WIU  some  people 
like  perhaps  Senator  Hart  and  his  family 
think  that  birth  control  is  fine  for  other 
people  but  maybe  not  be  for  their  family? 
In  other  words,  is  Just  making  this  knowl- 
edge available  to  the  world  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  Senator  Hart? 

Senator  H.\rt.  Speaking  as  a  Catholic  who 
seeks  to  practice  his  faith,  some  of  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  developed  would  not 
be  permitted  us  in  conscience,  unless  Rome's 
study  now  underway  brings  new  light  and 
a  different  attitude  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  some  of  the  devices.  But  there  are  many, 
many  persons  who  do  not  have  the  moral 
obligation  that  would  "inhibit"  us,  If  that  Is 
the  expression,  and  who,  given  the  informa- 
tion, undoubtedly  would  apply  it  and,  for 
them,  constructively.  Again  as  a  Catholic, 
we  look  to  Rome  hopeful  that  the  advances 
in  science  which  have  been  so  dramatic  In 
rerent  years  when  fully  evaluated,  weighed 
against  theological  Judgment,  will  produce 
a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  is  the  essence  of  that 
problem?  What  is  the  balance  between  the 
scientific  development  and  the  moral  ques- 
tion?   What  is  at  stake? 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  here  I  plead  guilty  of 
not  being  a   theologian.     But  for  centuries 
now   the   position   of   the   church   has   been 
that  the  direct  interruption  of  the  sperm  is 
not  permitted,  and  they  go  back  to  Onanism. 
There  are  many  in  the  church  who  now  won- 
der whether  the  interpretation  of  the  Act 
of  Onanism  does  In  fact  bring  us  to  this  po- 
sition.    It  is  this  combination  as  I  under- 
stand It:   What  has  science  suggested  and 
how  does  it  relate.  In  the  light  of  this  new 
knowledge,   to   basic    theological    principles? 
It   Is    not,    I    should    add,    merely    that    the 
church  Is  planning  to  trim  Its  sails  to  the 
pressures  and  criticisms,  and  in  some  cases, 
complaints  of   its  members.     I  would  deny 
that.    I  would  think  that  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion  increasingly   In   Rome   that  this   thing 
should  have  a  new  look,  and  if  error  has  been 
made   I   hope   they   would   confess   It.     One 
Galileo  Is  enough,  I  suppose,  but  I  have  no 
real  reason  to  sit  here  and  pretend  I  know 
what  the  outcome  will  be.     So,  bluntly  to 
your  question,  the  church  does  not  oppose 
birth  control  per  se.     The  rhythm  method 
is  permitted,  and  as  the  Federal  study  adds 
further    knowledge,    physiological   and    bio- 
logical. It  Is  conceivable  that  other  methods 
would   be    Immediately  permissible,    and   fi- 
nally, as  I  say.  If  the  Federal  Government 
pursues    this    vigorously    and    makes    wide- 
spread   the    information    that   Is    developed, 
there  will  be  many  who  today  have  no  moral 


problem,   but   who   nonetheless   find   unac- 
ceptable many  of  the  proposals. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Gruening,  what 
about  the  voluntary  nature  of  this?  Will 
making  Information  available  to  people  who 
wish  to  use  It  voluntarily,  will  that  be 
enough  to  solve  the  problem? 

Senator  Gruening.  It  would  go  a  great 
ways.  A  great  many  people  bear  unwanted 
children  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  contraceptive  methods.  I  think  that  will 
take  care  of  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
problem.  But  others  will  not  use  it,  and 
there  should  be,  of  course,  a  complete  free- 
dom of  choice.  As  Senator  Hart  has  said, 
there  Is  nothing  compulsory  about  this.  I 
really  consider  this  legislation  as  a  sort  of 
exercise  In  free  thought.  It's  an  implemen- 
tation of  free  thought.  It  makes  the  infor- 
mation that  many  people  would  like  to  have, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  get,  available.  But 
those  who  do  not  want  It,  certainly  need  not 
use  It.  Now,  I  have  seen  In  some  of  the  more 
backward  regions  of  the  world  examples  of 
families  where  there  were  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  children  and  perhaps  every  third  child 
would  die  or  be  sickly,  where  the  mothers 
crave  this  information — but  haven't  it.  So 
I  think  In  time  the  people  who  want  it  will 
also  have  acces»^ot  merely  to  the  informa- 
tion, but  to  the  implementation  of  the  infor- 
mation. And  that  would  become  a  govern- 
ment program,  not  merely  In  this  country, 
but  throughout  aU  the  world,  and  I  find  this 
to  be  a  growing  sentiment  In  many  countries. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  do  you  think,  gentle- 
men, about  government  provision  of  the 
methods  and  means  of  birth  control?  Is  this 
going  to  be  a  necessary  corollary,  clinics  or 
stations  provided  by  the  government  as  cer- 
tain underdeveloped  countries  are  now  trying 

out?  ..  , 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  we  had  this 
morning  at  our  hearing  a  testimony  by  Dr. 
John  Rock,  a  noted  Catholic  gynecologist, 
author  of  a  book  published  several  years  ago 
on  this  Issue  entitled  "The  Time  Has  Come," 
in  which  he  urges  that  the  wraps  be  taken 
off;  and  he  has  devised  the  pill  which  stops 
ovulation  and  makes  It  possible  for  married 
couples  to  have  sexual  intercovu-se  without 
bearing  children,  a  contraceptive  method  that 
is  being  used  quite  widely.  The  most  recent 
Gallup  polls  have  shown  that  there  is  a  ma- 
jority of  sentiment  among  all  religious  faiths, 
including  the  Catholic,  for  having  the  In- 
formation made  available.  And  I  think  that 
Is  a  very  Important  fact,  that  even  Catholics, 
despite  their  religious  inhibitions,  feel  that 
this  Information  should  be  made  available, 
and  obviously  they  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
change  of  policy  in  the  Vatican. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Hart,  do  you  think 
that  devices,  chemicals.  In  other  words,  the 
means  should  be  made  available  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  Information? 

Senator  Hart.  I  think  that  my  answer 
would  be  yes.  In  the  passage  of  time  there 
seems  to  be  no  acceptance  of  the  action 
merely  as  the  result  of  the  information  that 
is  distributed.  But  here  I  would  want  to  be 
very  sure  that — take  a  family  on  welfare — 
that  there  was  no  suE;^estlon  of  pressxire 
cr  obligation.  And  you  have  to  sail  a  very 
tough  course  on  that,  because  the  social 
worker  sees  the  dollar  signs  and  can  In- 
fluence the  decision  of  the  recipient.  It's 
this  sort  of  thing  that  I  would  hope,  as 
we  make  progress  In  this  field,  we  would 
be  very  sure  to  guard  against.  What  Rome 
eventually  decides  with  respect  to  the  plU. 
I  don't  know.  But  clearly.  In  the  second 
council  there  were  several  cardinals  and 
archbishops  who  voiced  the  thought  that 
it  might  very  well  be  possible  that  the 
pill,  when  reviewed,  some  chemical  treat- 
ment, when  reviewed,  could  meet  the  test 
of  moral  sanction.  This  verdict  Is  not  in. 
Here  again  I  have  no  Idea  what  they'll  say. 
Mr.  Herman.  Well,  let  me  dive  right  Into 
this  question  of  economics,  the  family  on 


welfare  and  pressure.  It  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  main  argtunents  we  hear  advanced  for 
birth  control  Is  that  underedeveloped  na- 
tions while  they  strive  to  build  up  their  econ- 
omies find  their  populations  growing  faster 
than  their  growing  economies  can  handle. 
Now  isn't  the  same  thing  true  for  families? 
Would  not  a  family  perhaps  on  welfare, 
striving  to  build  up  Its  economy  and  to 
raise  Itself  to  a  new  status  of  economy  off 
welfare,  would  it  not  have  a  population 
problem  Internally? 

Senator  Hart.  If  that  family  Is  of  the  view 
that  the  use  of  contraceptives  would  be 
wrong,  then  the  fact  that  the  bank  account 
would  Increase  as  a  result  of  using  the  con- 
traceptive would  not  Justify  the  use.  You 
can  slice  that  a  million  ways,  but  that's  what 
it  gets  down  to.  I've  never  believed  that  two 
could  live  as  cheaply  as  one  and  I  know  that 
10  can't  live  as  cheaply  as  1.  But  the  balance 
sheet  ought  not  be  the  determiner  with  re- 
spect to  the  moral  obligation.  Absent  the 
moral  Inhibition  or  the  belief  that  certain 
things  are  wrong,  then  the  economic  argu- 
ment could  be  advanced.  But  I  think  those 
who  seek  to  make  more  full  the  knowledge 
with  respect  to  population  control  do  the 
cause  a  disservice  when  they  argue  that  it 
is  cheaper  this  way.  The  question  Is,  Can  It 
be  right  this  way? 

Mr.  Herman.  Another  argument  that  I  am 
sure  will  come  up  time  after  time,  if  it  has 
not  already.  Is  will  not  this  kind  of  volun- 
tary birth  control  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  population  in  the  sense  that  those  peo- 
ple who  are  wiser,  who  are  more  self-con- 
trolled, who  think  more  clearly  about  the 
future,  will  control  their  families  and  that 
an  indiscriminate  element  that  doesn't  care 
what  it  Is  doing  and  has  no  thoughtfulness 
or  responsibility,  will  allow  Its  families  to 
Increase?  Is  this  a  reajistlc  problem.  Senator 
Gruening? 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  I  think  not  en- 
■r  tlrely  because  the  people  who  want  to  control 
the  number  of  their  offspring,  families  do  it 
right  now  despite  the  fact  that-«the  Informa- 
tion Is  not  freely  available  to  all.  Another 
aspect  of  the  problem  that  you  Just  discussed 
with  Senator  Hart  came  up  briefly  In  the 
hearing  and  which  we  will  explore  fully,  and 
that  Is  that,  in  certain  places  in  this  country, 
it  is  alleged  that  women  bear  children  de- 
liberately so  they  can  get  additional  financial 
relief,  when  each  additional  child  brings  an 
additional  relief  check.  That's  a  problem 
which  we  will  certainly  look  into  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings  because  that  doesn't 
seem  to  be  exactly  the  proper  way  for  a 
family  to  be  brought  Into  being. 

Mr.  Herman.  Does  the  additional  amount 
of  relief  with  each  child  more  than  cover 
the  child's  expenses  so  that  the  woman  gets 
a  profit  from  a  child? 

Senator  Gruening.  Apparently  in  the  cases 
where  this  is  abused.  It  Is  considered  by  the 
mother  to  be  an  adequate  sum. 

Senator  Hart.  I  would  urge  that  you  not 
approach  as  the  way  to  cure  It  requiring  that 
the  mother  use  a  contraceptive  If  she  be- 
lieves that  she  ought  not.  Do  something 
about  welfare  payments.  Treat  It  that  way 
If  you  like. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  think  It  should  be  ap- 
proached from  both  angles. 

Mr.  Herman.  Hg^  about  the  medical  prob- 
lems Involved?  This  Is  not  just  a  demo- 
graphic problem.  It's  also  In  each  Individual 
case  a  medical  problem.  Should  this  kind  of 
intimate,  personal  medical  problem  be  han- 
dled by  Government  agencies  or  by  doctors 
or  by  Government  medical  bureaus,  or  in 
what  fashion  should  this  relationship  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  giver  of  birth  con- 
trol be  arranged? 

Senator  Gruening.  Oh,  I  don't  see  that 
this  Is  a  problem  in  any  wise  different  from 
ordinary  medical  treatment.  I  think  people 
who  receive  this  contraceptive  Information 
and  wish  to  have  the  proper  instruction  in 
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how  to  apply  It,  will  get  It  just  as  they  would 
receive  other  treatment  from  a  trained  nurse 
In  a  hospital  or  a  doctor.  I  don't  think  there 
Is  any  Invasion  of  privacy  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Herman.  A  Federal  doctor,  a  State 
doctor,  county,  local? 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  a  doctor  Is  a 
doctor  In  my  Judgment. 

Senator  Hart.  Even  wheii  he  Is  a  Senator 
like  Senator  Gruening. 

Senator  Gruening.  l  think  he  Is  no  dif- 
ferent whether  he  works  for  a  State  or  a 
municipality  or  Is  In  private  practice.  He 
still  has  to  take  his  hlppocratlc  oath  which 
lays  down  certain  ethical  standards  for  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  Herman  Well,  Is  there  any  problem 
or  will  the  AMA,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, And  any  problem  in  such  things 
being  financed  and  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  administered  by  doctors? 

Senator  Grctenino.  Well,  I  cant  speak  for 
the  AMA,  and  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  its  views  on  so-called  medicare  which 
Is  really  hospital  care,  but  the  AMA  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  release  of  contracep- 
tive information.  I  doubt  whether  you  will 
find  any  serious  opposition  there.  I  think 
objection  would  lie  In  another  field  but  not 
to  the  giving  of  contraceptive  Information. 
Mr.  Herman.  Well,  let  me  pursue  this 
question  a  little  bit  with  Senator  Hart.  If 
there  should  be  Federal  assistance  or  State 
assistance,  should  this  be  administered  by 
doctors  or  through  a  direct  government 
clinic  or  how  can  It  be  worked  out? 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  assuming  that  It  is 
not  different  from  any  other  health  measure, 
I  would  assxune  that  we  could  follow  the 
existing  channels.  Generally.  It  would  be 
your  own  physician  and  counseling  with  him. 
For  the  person  who  goes  to  a  clinic  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  it  would  be  there.  But,  I 
believe  what  Senator  Gruening  says  that  this 
would  not  require  any  unique  management 
or  be  a  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  Herman.  Is  it  a  ticklish  problem  in 
foreign  aid  when  we  export  this  whole  Issue? 
Do  other  countries  say  ah  ha.  you  are  trying 
to  cut  down  on  our  population? 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  it  may  be  a  tick- 
lish problem,  but  it's  a  very  acute  problem, 
and  foreign  countries  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  it.  The  Japanese.  I  have  been 
informed  by  one  of  our  witnesses,  have  prac- 
tically met  this  problem  by  stabilizing  the 
balance  between  births  and  deaths.  And  we 
had  a  witness  this  morning  that  told  us  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  In  Korea. 
And  India  is  wrestling  with  the  problem  al- 
though, so  far,  not  too  successfully  becaiise 
it  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  births. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Hart,  do  you  see  any 
problem  in  exporting  this  Ideology  of  birth 
control  to  other  nations? 

Senator  Hart.  Here  again  I  think  that  you 
have  to  evaluate  the  cultures  and  the  tradi- 
tions which  include  the  religious  convictions 
of  recipient  nations.  I  think  we  ought  not 
hold  back  when  there  Is  a  nation  which 
makes  a  request.  I  guess  that's  the  safest 
way  for  me  to  put  It. 

Senator  Gruening.  I'll  agree  to  that. 
Senator  Hart.  I  suppose  that  before  we 
close,  I  should  again  acknowledge  that  I  do 
not  speak  for  the  church,  my  church,  but 
I  do  think,  that  it  Is  well  that  we  remember 
a  very  recent  comment  by  Cardinal  Cushlng 
when.  I  think  It  was  the  C!onnectlcut  birth 
control  law  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  be  said  he  thought  It  a  sound 
decision  and  he  said  that  Catholics  don't 
need  the  support  of  civil  law  to  be  faithful 
to  their  religious  convictions  and  they  do 
not  seek  to  impose  by  law  their  moral  views 
on  other  members  of  society.  I  think  that 
Is  a  very  profound  statement,  applicable  to 
an  awful  lot  of  things,  not  Just  i>opulatlon 
control. 


Senator  Grutning.  Senator,  I  understand 
that  the  archbishop  of  Hartford,  Archbishop 
O'Brien,  made  a  somewhat  similar  statement 
saying  that  he  was  glad  the  law  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  that  in  his  Judg- 
ment It  clearly  was,  although  it  didn't  affect 
the  moral  aspects  in  the  attitude  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Herman.  I  want  to  thank  both  you 
gentlemen  for  being  with  us  today  on 
'Capitol  Cloakroom." 

You  have  been  listening  to  the  861st  meet- 
ing in  "Capitol  Cloakroom."  This  week's 
guests  were  Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  Demo- 
crat, of  Alaska,  and  Senat<H'  Philip  Hart. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan.  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent George  Herman  was  the  moderator. 


ELVIS  PRESLEY'S  AID  IN  RAISING 
FUNDS  FOR  A  PERMANENT  'ARI- 
ZONA* MEMORIAL  AT  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  4  years 
ago.  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the 
p)ermanent  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl 
Harbor  was  lagging  far  behind  its  stated 
goals. 

The  plight  of  the  fund  drive  came  to 
the  attention  of  Elvis  Presley,  the  inter- 
nationally known  singer  and  entertainer, 
who  came  to  Honolulu  and  raised  $62,000 
for  the  Pacific  War  Memorial  Commis- 
sion and  benefit  show  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Last  week.  Elvis  Presley  returned  to 
Honolulu  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  me- 
morial to  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Presley's  visit  was 
published  in  the  August  16  edition  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

If  there  are  no  objections.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  this  article  be  published 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Honolulu    (Hawaii)     Advertiser. 

Aug.  16.  19651 

Presley  Visits  Memorial  His  Eitorts  Helped 

Build 

Elvis  Presley  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Arizona  Memorial  yesterday  and  completed  a 
personal  association  with  the  memorial  be- 
gun 4  years  ago. 

He  and  his  manager.  "Colonel"  Tom  Park- 
er, stepped  into  the  shrine  at  the  ewa  end  of 
the  memorial  and  honored  the  ship  and  the 
men  who  lost  their  lives  at  Pearl  Harbor  with 
two  5-foot  high  red  and  white  carnation 
wreaths. 

The  party  Included  Elvis"  father.  Vernon 
Presley.  Tucker  Gratz.  chairman  of  the  Pa- 
cific War  Memorial  Commission,  Navy  repre- 
sentatives, and  11  of  Elvis'  friends  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Such  a  tribute  to  the  sunken  battleship 
from  Presley  was  appropriate:  4  years  ago 
the  singing  star  came  to  the  rescue  of  a 
lagging  Arizona  memorial  fund  and  raised 
$62,000  for  the  Pacific  War  Memorial  Com- 
mission In  a  benefit  show  at  Pearl  Harbor's 
Bloch  Arena. 

The  money  gave  new  life  to  the  Commis- 
sion's fund  drive  and  helped  inspire  Federal 
and  public  contributions. 

The  half-million  dollar,  186-foot-long  con- 
crete facade  was  completed  a  year  later  and 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  memorial's  f\ind 
raising  has  always  belonged  to  Presley. 

And  yesterday  Presley  saw  the  memorial 
he  helped  to  get  off  the  ground  and  onto  the 
water  for  the  first  time. 

Yesterday's  relatively  unpubllclzed  venture 
was  arranged  by   the  dsmamlc   Parker,   the 


same  man  who  called  up  Advertiser  Editor 
George  Chaplin  4  years  ago  and  said.  "We  ll 
help  you  build  your  memorial." 

With  yet  half  of  the  necessary  $500,000  ;o 
be  collected  and  the  fund  drive  bogging 
down,  the  Advertiser  dispatched  1,500 
letters  to  mainland  newspapers  urging  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  editorials  to  boost  the  memorial. 
One  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
caught  the  Interest  of  Parker,  who  aroused 
the  Interest  of  Presley. 

Yesterday  the  Presley  entourage  rolled  to  a 
stop  In  front  of  the  CinCPac  Fleet  landing 
inside  Halawa  Gate.  After  squeezing  the 
fingers  of  some  fans  on  the  other  side  of  a 
fence.  Presley  stepped  up  to  the  party's 
naval  launch  and  got  a  brisk  handshake 
from  Rear  Adm.  Henry  S.  Persons,  com- 
mandant of  the  14th  Naval  District. 

Then,  sitting  next  to  his  father  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  Tennessee  friends,  Presley 
moved  through  the  waters  toward  the  hulk 
of  the  Arizona. 

Gratz.  now  Hawaii  director  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  sat  In  front  of  the 
launch  and  said  that  "If  it  weren't  for  Parlcer 
and  for  Elvis  we  wouldn't  be  going  out 
there." 

Parker,  pointing  at  Presley's  father,  laughed 
that  "if  it  wasn't  for  him  we  wouldn't  be 
going  out  there  either." 

As  the  launch  neared  the  gleaming  white 
memorial,  Presley  stood  up  and  remarked, 
"This  is  good,  the  design  is  so  simple.  I'm 
glad  It's  not  gaudy." 

Once  aboard  the  memorial  spanning  the 
hull  of  the  Arizona,  Presley  conferred  with 
Persons'  representative.  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert 
Hartian. 

The  two  wreaths  in  the  shrine  end  of  the 
memorial  each  bore  inscriptions  on  gold  rib- 
bon. One  of  the  wreaths,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  bore  the  words  "Gone  But  Not  For- 
gotten, from  Elvis  and  the  Colonel."  "USS 
Arizona"  was  emblazoned  in  red  carnations 
across  the  bottom  of  It.  The  other  wreath, 
also  signed  by  "Elvis  and  the  Colonel."  read 
"In  Memory  of  Pearl  Harbor.  1941." 

The  bell-shaped  wreath,  said  Parker,  point- 
ing at  it  with  his  cane,  was  made  with  ex- 
actly 1,177  carnations,  one  in  honor  of  each 
of  the  officers  and  men  lost  on  the  Arizona. 

Returning  to  the  launch.  Presley  remarked 
that  the  experience  of  finally  seeing  the 
memorial  he  helped  to  build  "gives  me  a 
warm  feeling.  It's  wonderful  to  get  a  chance 
In  your  lifetime  to  do  something  of  this 
nature. 

"In  contrast  to  entertaining,  an  opportu- 
nity such  as  this  is  especially  satisfying." 

An  hour's  cruise  of  the  harbor  followed  ns 
Journalist  Seaman  Joe  Glascow  narrated  the 
disaster  of  December  7.  1941,  and  Presley  ar.d 
his  crew  listened  alertly. 

As  the  crowded  launch  passed  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  guided  missile  destroyers.  Pres- 
ley stood  up  occasionally  and  waved  at  sailors 
at  deckslde.  Most  of  the  sailors  didn't  seem 
to  realize  who  was  waving  at  them. 

But  one  swabble  did.  He  was  hefting  a 
mop  and  bucket  from  the  deck  of  a  destroyer 
and  yelled  "Hi.  Elvis."  the  only  clear  recog- 
nition the  singer  got. 

But  he  received  plenty  of  recognition  once 
back  at  the  landing.  More  youths  were 
waiting.  Presley  greeted  them  all.  then  slid 
Into  a  big  car  and  rolled  off  with  his  friends. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  observing 
this  the  National  Drum  Corps  Week 
This  week,  which  is  set  aside  to  honor 
the  1  million  young  Americans  who  par- 
ticipate in  drum  and  bugle  corps  activi- 
ties throughout  the  country,  holds  much 
significance  not  only  to  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  participate  in  the  drum  and 


bugle  corps,  but  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
watched  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  In  ac- 
tion. This  national  organization  has 
brought  much  pride  to  America  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  wish  to  commend  each  and  every 
young  American  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Drum  Corps  for  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  their  States  and 
their  country — they  all  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  their  achievements. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
more  I  study  the  successive  versions  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  the  more  I  am 
reminded  of  the  famous  line.  "The  more 
things  change  the  more  they  stay  the 
same."  Although  the  amendment  is 
di-essed  up  in  new  language,  its  tired  old 
purpose  is  unaltered:  to  perpetuate  a 
minority  stranglehold  over  our  State 
legislatures. 

1  will  not  recount  the  numberless 
tiansformation  which  the  proposals  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
have  made  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  Reynolds  against  Simms,  only 
14  months  ago.  The  whole  country  is 
aware  that  the  opponents  of  fair  appor- 
tionment first  attacked  the  Court  head 
on  with  the  Tuck  bill  in  the  House. 
When  that  failed,  they  attacked  the 
Court  sidewise  with  the  Dirksen  rider  to 
last  year's  foreign  aid  bill.  When  that 
failed,  they  sought  to  undermine  the 
Court's  decision  with  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  and  its  numerous  variants. 
Sensing  defeat  they  kept  amending  and 
tinkering  with  their  constitutional 
amendment  right  up  to  the  very  moment 
before  it  was  voted  down  as  a  substitute 
to  the  National  American  League  Base- 
ball Week  resolution. 

Bloodied  but  unbowed,  the  foes  of  fair 
representation  have  hastily  scraped  to- 
gether yet  another  version  of  their 
amendment.  The  latest  draft,  now 
printed  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
cannot  escape  its  heredity.  It  is  the 
orphan  child  of  a  succession  of  political 
proposals  to  weaken  the  democratic 
fabric  of  our  State  governments.  Like 
its  parents,  it  seeks  to  evade  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
by  permitting  some  citizens  of  a  State 
to  speak  with  an  unequal  vote  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  State  legislature. 

Since  Senator  Dirksen's  newest 
amendment  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
any  hearings,  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  language.  But  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony and  debate  on  the  earlier  version 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  one  can  say 
with  certainty  that  the  present  text  is 
more  vague,  more  ambiguous,  and  more 
confusing  than  any  previous  version. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  of  the  more  ob- 
vious difficulties: 

First.  Ratific.ition  procedure:  The 
proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

2  were  obviously  stung  by  the  charge 
that  a  rotten  borough  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  should  not  be  ratified  by  a 
rotten  borough  legislature. 

The  opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment argued  that  if  the  proponents  were 
really  serious  about  "letting  the  people 


decide,"  ratification  should  be  by  State 
constitutional  convention  chosen  at 
large.  This  would  give  the  people  an 
effective  choice  on  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  amending  the  Constitution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  does  not 
adopt  this  suggestion.  Instead  it  pro- 
vides for  ratification  by  State  legisla- 
tures "provided  that  each  such  legis- 
lature shall  include  one  house  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality 
of  population." 

This  new  approach  constitutes  half- 
hearted recognition  of  the  validity  of  our 
argument,  but  there  is  an  obvious  effort 
to  avoid  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
battle  cry:  "Let  the  people  decide." 
While  ratification  by  a  legislature  with 
one  fairly  apportioned  house  is  better 
than  ratification  by  a  doubly  malap- 
portioned  legislature,  there  is  still  a  sub- 
stantial possibility  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture could  ratify  this  amendment  even 
though  it  does  not  command  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  State. 
As  Senator  Douglas  has  pointed  out,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  fairly  appor- 
tioned house  of  a  State  legislature  could 
be  blackmailed  into  ratifying  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  the  threat  of 
the  other  house  to  withhold  consent  on 
important  matters  of  public  business. 

This  is  not  only  unheard  of,  and  this  is 
not  only  likely,  but  it  happened  in  the 
past. 

Second.  Judicial  review:  The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1  provides  that  "the  leg- 
islature of  each  State  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  people  of  that  State  at 
each  general  election."  All  members  of 
this  body  will  recall  that  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  also 
provided  that  the  power  to  apportion 
State  legislatures  shall  be  "in  the  peo- 
ple." That  sentence  was  deleted  by 
Senator  Dirksen  after  it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  would  preclude  judicial  review 
of  any  apportionment  scheme. 

He  removed  this  under  the  pressure 
of  our  attack. 

I  ask,  is  the  first  sentence  of  section  1 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  merely  a 
subtle  reincarnation  of  the  first  .sentence 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2?  Does  not 
apportionment  "by  the  people"  as  pro- 
vided in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  pro- 
hibit judicial  review  of  an  apportionment 
plan?  In  the  absence  of  categorical  lan- 
guage to  the  contrary.  I  would  have 
real  doubts. 

Third.  Mandatory  referendums  proce- 
dure: The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  provides 
that-  the  legislature  of  each  State  "shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  people  at  each 
general  election"  following  each  decen- 
nial census.  Does  this  not  prevent  a 
State  from  developing  or  employing  an 
automatic  self-executing  apportionment 
procedure?  A  number  of  States,  Mr. 
President,  now  provide  in  their  constitu- 
tions for  automatic  reapportionment  in 
accordance  with  an  established  formula. 
Does  not  this  provision  of  Senate  Joint 
P{/^co^•l'^i-^■n  103  render  such  self -execut- 
ing fo'-miiins  invalid? 

A  number  of  States  now  provide  in 
their  constitutions  for  automatic  re- 
apport'onment  in  accordance  with  an 
established  formula.    Does   this  provi- 


sion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  ren- 
der such  self-actuating  formulas  from 
taking  place  automatically?  Other 
States  provide  for  reapportionment  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission on  a  regular  basis.  Again  I  ask. 
Does  this  provision  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  not  render  such  reapportion- 
ment procedures  invalid? 

The  first  section  of  section  2  provides 
that  "a  plan  of  apportiorunent  shall  be- 
come effective  only  after  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
that  issue  in  a  statewide  election."  Is 
that  requirement  limited  to  plans  of  ap- 
portionment which  deviate  from  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population,  or  does 
It,  as  the  language  suggests,  apply  to 
every  plan  of  apportionment  even  if,  for 
example,  a  State  legislature  automati- 
cally, under  its  own  State  constitution, 
reapportions  after  each  decennial  cen- 
sus according  to  a  plan  based  upon  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population? 

Would  the  proposed  amendment  take 
away  from  the  State  legislatures  the 
right  to  follow  their  own  State  consti- 
tutions automatically  with  a  fair  appor- 
tionment plan?  The  language  suggests 
that  it  would,  because  it  is  not  limited 
merely  to  a  plan  of  apportionment  that 
deviates  from  substantial  equality  of 
population.  It  purports  to  apply  to 
every  plan  of  apportionment,  whether 
adopted  under  the  new  amendment  or 
otherwise. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  speaks  eloquently 
of  States'  rights.  But  what  could  be  a 
greater  infringement  on  the  right  of  a 
State  to  reapportion  its  legislature  than 
to  say  it  cannot  reapportion  in  accord- 
ance with  a  self-executing  formula  or  by 
a  bipartisan  committee  provided  for  in 
its  own  constitution  without  first  sub- 
mitting a  referendum  plan  to  all  the 
people  of  the  State? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  means  this.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  means.  But  the  language  cer- 
tainly clearly  indicates  that  it  could 
mean  that. 

The  Senator  has  a  term  in  his  new 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  The  term 
is  "effective  representation."  The  heart 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  a  pro- 
vision that  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature,  or  a  unicameral  legislature, 
may  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population,  geography,  and  political  sub- 
divisions, in  order  to  insure  effective 
representation  in  the  State  legislatures 
of  the  various  groups  and  interests  mak- 
ing up  the  electorate. 

I  must  say,  with  all  candor  and  respect, 
that  I  do  not  have  the  foggiest  idea  of 
the  limitations  of  that  language  or  what 
that  language  exactly  purports  to  mean. 
Several  questions  come  immediately  to 
mind.  How  does  one  determine  the  vari- 
ous groups  and  interests  that  make  up 
the  electorate?  What  is  an  interest? 
What  in  the  world  does  "effective  repre- 
sentation" mean?  There  are,  of  course, 
an  unlimited  number  of  groups  which 
make  up  the  electorate  in  any  State. 
There  are  obvious  groups  which  come  to 
mind— racial   groups,    religious    groups. 
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ethnic    groups,   business    groups, 
interests,  and  farm  interests. 

But  there  are  less  obvious  groups  in 
interest — women,  females  of  the  species. 
What  about  diverse  interests  with  an 
interest?  What  are  the  truckers'  and 
the  highway  builders'  ideas?  What  about 
the  people  who  support  rapid  transit  and 
a  balanced  transportation  system? 
What  about  all  the  various  diverse 
groups  which  by  the  very  makeup  of  our 
country  exists  in  every  State? 

If  the  Negroes  of  a  State  comprise  18 
percent  of  the  population,  as  they  do  in 
my  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  over- 
whelming number  of  Negroes  live  in 
one  or  more  of  the  large  cities,  as  they  do 
in  my  State,  would  they  be  afforded  effec- 
tive representation  if  the  large  cities  of 
the  State  were  unrepresented  in  the  State 
legislature? 

If  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  in  a 
particular  State  comprised  5  percent  of 
the  population,  must  an  apportionment 
plan  be  established  in  order  to  accord 
them  5  percent  of  one  of  the  seats  in  the 
house  of  the  State  legislature? 

Suppose  the  existence  of  an  interest  is 
spread  throughout  the  State  in  a  way 
that  does  not  comport  with  geography  or 
political  subdivision.  Would  that  inter- 
est receive  representation  in  the  State 
legislature?  Or  would  the  amendment 
require  effective  representation  only  of 
groups  and  interests  which  are.  in  a 
physical  sense,  in  close  proximity  and 
are  relatively  concentrated  in  the  area? 
What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  what 
I  fear,  is  that  when  we  start  drafting  and 
redrafting  and  coming  up  with  all  sorts 
of  ideas  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  shall  have  exactly 
what  we  have  here.  We  have  a  proposed 
amendment  to  which  there  is  no  intelli- 
gent answer,  but  which  raises  a  great 
many  questions. 

There  is  no  standard  for  determining 
what  is  "effective  representation"  other 
than  the  standard  of  substantial  equal- 
ity of  one-man,  one-vote — substantial 
equality  of  population. 

Once  we  deviate  from  that  objective 
and  intelligent  standard,  we  drift  into 
a  morass  of  subjectivity  and  potential 
discrimination  on  the  possible  basis  of 
crass  political  considerations. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
minority  leader — and  I  intend  to  do  so 
tomorrow  when  our  subcommittee  meets 
to  hear  him — for  example,  whether  the 
vai-ious  groups  and  interests  in  his  State 
are  accorded  effective  representation  in 
the  malapportioned  Illinois  State  senate. 
How  much  overrepresentation  would 
particular  groups  deserve  in  order  to  re- 
ceive effective  representation?  How 
much  more  representation  should  one 
particular  group  receive  in  order  to  give 
it  effective  representation?  How  can  we 
determine  how  much  overrepresentation 
a  particular  minority  group  is  entitled 
to  in  order  to  give  that  group  effective 
representation? 

I  shall  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  whether  under  the  standards  of 
his  proposed  amendment  any  adjust- 
ment would  be  required  in  our  own  State 
senate  in  Maryland.  Each  county  in  my 
State  of  Maryland  now  elects  one  sen- 
ator, regardless  of  population.      If  the 


population  is  600,000,  as  it  is  in  Balti- 
more County,  we  have  1  senator.  If  the 
population  is  15,000,  as  it  happens  to  be, 
or  close  thereto,  in  two  other  of  our 
counties,  it  has  1  State  senator. 

The  15  smallest  counties  in  my  State, 
containing  less  than  20  percent  of  my 
State's  population,  control  or  elect  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land State  senate,  one  house.  Does  that 
give  effective  representation  to  various 
groups  and  interests  in  my  State  under 
the  standard  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois?  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  would  or  not.  If  not,  what 
adjustments  would  we  make?  Would 
we  be  able  to  perpetuate  this  system  un- 
der his  amendment  or  not?  What  ad- 
justments would  he  suggest  in  order  to 
meet  the  standards  which  he  propounds? 
I  submit  that  there  are  no  standards. 
An  "effective  representation"  is  a  mean- 
ingless phrase  and  merely  an  excuse  for 
State  legislatures  to  argue  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  status  quo. 

There  has  not  been  time  to  research 
the  point,  but  I  feel  relatively  certain 
that  in  almost  every  case  that  has  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  involving  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  involved  defended  a  scheme  of 
malapportionment,  and  would  argue  that 
the  existing  plan  of  malapportionment, 
no  matter  how  bad  the  representation 
was,  was  a  scheme  which  afforded  peo- 
ple of  his  State  "effective  representa- 
tion." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  does  the  new 
amendment  provide  for  judicial  review 
of  the  substance  of  an  apportionment 
plan?  If  the  legislature  develops  a  plan 
which  is  subsequently  involved  in  a  ref- 
erendum, is  that  plan  reviewable  in  the 
courts  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
various  groups  and  interests  of  the  States 
are  accorded  representation? 

Has  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
abandoned  his  position  that  apportion- 
ment schemes  should  not  be  reviewed? 
Does  this  language  embrace  the  philos- 
ophy advanced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  who  has  advocated  that  any  ap- 
portionment scheme  which  deviates  from 
substantial  equality  of  population  be  re- 
viewable in  the  courts  for  fairn^ess  and 
reasonableness? 

The  minority  leader  has  not  answered 
th's  question  in  his  d:scus.sion  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  language  itself 
leaves  us  completely  at  sea.  This  is  im- 
port-int.  Is  the  amendment  judicially 
reviewable,  or  is  it  not?  There  is  now 
no  way  to  determine  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Finally,  on  the  matter  of  unicameral 
legislatures,  the  original  version  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2  introduced  by 
Senator  Dirksen  this  year  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  unicameral  legislatures 
"reasonable  weight"  could  be  accorded  to 
factors  other  than  population.  During 
the  course  of  its  many  transformations, 
the  term  "reasonable"  was  dropped. 
It  was  only  seconds  before  the  vote 
to  substitute  his  amendment  for  the 
baseball  amendment  that  Senator  Dirk- 
sen substituted  an  amendment  to  re- 
store the  word  "reasonable."  after  dis- 


cussion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
myself  and  other  Senators. 

The  Senator  explained  that  the  word 
"reasonable"  was  dropped  during  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  through  oversight.  I  accept  this  ex- 
planation, but  it  reenforces  my  fear  that 
the  Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  back 
rooms  without  detailed,  careful  consid- 
eration. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  woid 
"reasonable"  does  not  appear  in  the  third 
sentence  of  section  1  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103,  which  is  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  Senator  Dirksen's  proposal. 

The  resolution  provides  that  a  uni- 
camei'al  legislation  may  be  "apportioned 
among  the  people  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population  with  such 
weight  given  to  geography  and  subdivi- 
sions as  will  assure  effective  representa- 
tion in  the  State  legislature  of  the  var- 
ious groups  and  interests  making  up  the 
electorate." 

Again  we  return  to  that  elusive  phrase 
"effective  representation."  How  much 
weight  would  be  permitted  to  geography 
and  political  subdivisions  in  order  to 
accord  "effective  representation  to  some 
favored  group  or  interest"?  How  far 
can  a  unicameral  legislature  deviate 
from  "substantial  equality  of  popula- 
tion"? There  is  no  limitation;  no  fac- 
tor of  reasonableness  is  involved.  It 
would  appear  that  almost  any  deviation 
would  be  permissible  so  long  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  rotten  borough  plan  could 
point  to  some  "group  or  interest"  in  the 
State  which  in  their  judgment  needed 
more  effective  representation. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  2  re- 
quires that  "in  addition  to  any  other 
plans  of  apportionment  which  may  be 
submitted  at  such  elections,  there  shall 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  an 
alternative  plan  of  apportionment  based 
solely  on  substantial  equality  of  popula- 
tion." This  language  is  subject  to  the 
same  deficiencies  as  was  comparable  lan- 
guage in  earlier  versions  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

This  would  permit  a  legislature  which 
was  bent  on  perpetuating  its  malappor- 
tioned existence  to  submit  as  the  alterna- 
tive plan  one  which  would  be  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
by  forcing  the  people  of  a  given  State  to 
select  the  malapportionment  plan  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

It  would  permit  a  State  legislature  to 
submit  as  the  alternative  plan  the  elec- 
tion of  one  house  of  the  State  legislature 
wholly  at  large.  It  could  even  provide 
that  the  composition  of  that  other  body 
would  be  limited  to  a  half-dozen  men. 
This  would  obviously  be  unacceptable, 
and  the  people,  lacking  in  the  other 
alternative,  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to 
perpetuate  a  rotten  borough  legislature 
to  electing  a  small  body  at  large. 

This  is  what  happened  in  Colorado 
when  there  was  a  choice.  Unfortunately, 
in  Colorado  it  was  my  own  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  that  was  responsible. 
When  the  one-man,  one-vote  choice  was 
put  to  the  people,  it  was  done  in  such  a 
way  that  all  the  representatives  from 
Denver  had  to  be  elected  at  large,  and 
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The  people  voted  against  that  plan,  just 
as  they  would  in  my  State. 

The  last  sentence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  provides  that  "the  plan 
of  apportionment  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  that  issue  shall 
be  promptly  placed  in  effect." 

This  avoids  a  fundamental  question. 
.Suppose  no  plan  of  apportionment  re- 
'cefves  a  majority  of  the  people,  or  sup- 
pose two  inconsistent  plans,  each  receive 
a  majority. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  provides  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  plans  that  can  be 
submitted  at  any  one  time.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  2  provides : 

In  addition  to  any  other  plans  there  must 
be  submitted  an  alternative  plan  submitted 
based  on  population. 

This  means  that  the  people  may  be 
confronted  with  a  choice  among  three, 
four  or  five  alternative  plans,  or  perhaps 
even  a  dozen. 

What  would  happen  in  a  statewide 
election  if  the  people  had  a  yes-or-no 
choice  on  each  of  four  plans  of  appor- 
tionment, and  rejected  them  all? 

Would  the  existing  malapportioned 
legislature  continue  in  existence? 
Would  a  new  special  election  have  to  be 
held?  Suppose  the  majority  voted  in 
favor  of  two  plans  which  were  mutually 
contradictory.  Which  would  go  into  ef- 
fect, and  how  would  the  obvious  impasse 
be  resolved? 

This  problem  was  debated  at  length 
in  our  subcommittee  during  a  discussion 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  only  sensible  way 
to  handle  the  problem  was  to  have  the 
State  submit  to  the  voters  only  one  plan 
at  a  time  for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote,  or  that 
two  plans  be  submitted  and  the  voters 
be  allowed  to  choose  between  them  with- 
out any  option  to  reject  them  both. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  impasse  which  would  obviously  be 
created  if  all  plans  were  rejected  or  more 
than  one  plan  were  accepted. 

The  present  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  does  not  deal  with  this 
problem,  and  the  opportunities  for  chaos 
and  confusion  are  great. 

The  foregoing  remarks  constitute  my 
initial  and  superficial  thoughts  upon  the 
examination  of  the  new  proposed  Dirk- 
sen amendment.  I  am  certain  that  fur- 
ther study  by  myself  and  other  Senators 
interested  in  this  vital  problem  will 
reveal  additional  deficiencies  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  philosophical 
questions  on  which  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  I  disagree,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  language  he  has  put  forward  is  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  technical  objec- 
tions. 

The  amendment,  if  ratified,  would,  in 
my  judgment,  become  the  most  confus- 
ing, ambiguous,  and  wholly  unintelli- 
gible section  of  our  Constitution. 

If  we  are  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  overrule  Reynolds  against  Sims,  let  us 
not  do  it  with  such  a  hastily  drawn  and 
obviously  inadequate  provision.  It  would 
be  better  if  Congress  acted  by  adopting 
a  clear,  concise  constitutional  provision 
rather  than  with  a  confused  understand- 
ing. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  PresidenV  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Of  course,  I  shall  not 
make  any  defense  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

As  I  understood  the  purport  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
he  believes  firmly  in  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes.  How  can  the 
Senator  reconcile  that  with  his  state- 
ment that  he  wants  to  have  three  Rep- 
resentatives continue  to  represent  the 
city  of  Baltimore? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  like  the  at- 
torney propounding  a  question  to  the 
witness  in  which  he  assumes  a  fact  not 
proved  and  not  in  evidence. 

I  have  never  stated  in  «ny  form  that  I 
felt  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  should 
have  three  Representatives. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  would  like  to  give 
the  Senator  an  opportunity  to  explain  it 
because  it  was  certainly  carried  that  way 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  The  press  car- 
ried two  attacks  on  me  by  two  Repub- 
lican politicians  in  my  State,  and  another 
attack  by  a  group  of  legislators.  I  might 
add  that  one  attack  was  prepared,  or 
suggested,  at  least  in  some  part,  by  lob- 
byists working  here  to  push  through  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

My  position  on  districting  is  that  when 
we  have  a  great  metropolitan  area,  as  in 
the  Baltimore  metropolitan  region,  with 
over  2  million  people,  who  are  entitled 
to  at  least  4  Congressmen,  the  congres- 
sional delegation  itself  ought  to  go  to 
work  and  try  to  draw  districts  which  are 
true  districts. 

A  great  many  people  have  moved  away 
from  the  city  into  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  areas,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  necessarily  bound  by  county  lines. 
But  I  have  always  stated  that  they  had 
to  redistrict  in  Maryland  to  provide  equal 
districts,  which  they  do  not  now  have. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  district 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  has 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people, 
while  the  districts  in  the  metropolitan 
Baltimore  area — 2  districts — have  over 
700,000  pepole  in  them.  There  are  3 
districts  in  Baltimore  City  itself  which 
each  have  over  200,000  people  in  them. 
This  does  not  make  sense. 

Any  districting  for  Congress  should 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  equal  districts.  I 
said  that  I  did  not  see  any  magic  in  the 
city  boundary.  I  said  that  I  did  not  see 
why  districting  could  not  take  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  I  would  oppose 
any  districting  plan — and  I  have  said 
so — which  would  allow  a  political  sub- 
division like  Baltimore,  or  any  other  sub- 
division, in  and  of  itself  to  be  entitled 
to  more  than  its  fair  share  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  the  Senator  still 
thinks  that  insofar  as  Baltimore  is  con- 
cerned, there  should  be  some  considera- 
tion given  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  political 
subdivision. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  that  when 
we  come  to  redistricting,  we  should  con- 
sider the  metropolitan  area.   There  is  not 


necessarily  any  magic  which  exists  in  a 
given  county  line. 

We  have  one  of  the  districts  in  metro- 
politan Baltimore — the  second  district — 
with  a  population  now  of  700,000  people. 
That  district  was  originally,  when  my 
father  represented  it,  primarily  in  east 
Baltimore,  and  at  the  time  he  repre- 
sented it,  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  population  of  that  district  was  lo- 
cated within  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
30  percent  of  the  population  was  located 
outside  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago,  in  a 
new  redistricting  plan,  that  district  was 
moved  completely  outside  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  now  a  metropolitan  area  with  over 
700,000  people  in  it.  However,  I  do  not 
see  any  magic  in  a  city  line.  Each  dis- 
trict should  have  the  same  or  substan- 
tially the  same  number  of  people.  That 
is  my  principle. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  believes  that  no  weight  should 
be  given  at  all  to  political  lines,  counties 
or  cities? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Certainly  there  should 
be  weight  given.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  magic  in  it. 

There  are  three  needs  to  be  met  In 
redistricting.  First,  I  believe  that  the 
districts  should  be  substantially  equal  in 
population.  We  do  not  have  that  situa- 
tion in  Maryland.  We  have  probably  as 
bad  a  situation  as  any. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  we  have  equal  representation  in 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  very 
fortunate.  The  last  three  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  legislature  have  been 
rejected  by  the  people  in  Maryland. 
They  did  not  like  the  plans. 

The  districts  should  be.  first,  substan- 
tially equal  in  population;  second,  the 
districts  should  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  same  type  of  people,  people  with  the 
same  kind  of  interests,  and  the  same 
background;  third,  in  a  redistricting 
plan,  in  a  case  in  which  the  population 
is  increasing,  as  in  Mai-yland,  from  7  to 
8  Congressmen,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  arbitrarily,  when  we  are  increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing,  force  2 
Congressmen  to  run  against  each  other. 
Mr.  MORTON.  There  can  be  worse 
things  than  having  two  Members  of  the 
House  run  against  each  other.  However, 
I  come  from  a  State  which  has  lost 
Representatives.  I  remember  when  my 
State  had  15  Members  of  the  House.  To- 
day it  has  seven.  We  have  gone  down 
the  hill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS 
difficult  situation. 
Mr.  MORTON. 
is  more  difficult. 
Mr.  TYDINGS. 
Mr.  MORTON. 


That  is  a  far  more 


I  do  not  know  that  it 
Perhaps  it  is  easier. 

It  could  be  easier. 

We  have  not  done  too 
good  a  job  on  our  congressional  district- 
ing. We  have  done  a  rather  good  job  on 
our  State  districting  for  the  legislature. 
Probably  if  we  take  our  State  senate 
and  house,  at  the  State  level,  we  would 
find  that  our  legislature  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  understand  that 
Kentucky  has  one  of  the  outstanding 
Grovernors  in  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Yes.  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  figure  out  how  we  can  auto- 
matically say  that  we  should  have  two 
Representatives  in  Baltimore,  or  three 
in  Baltimore,  and  two  in  Louisville,  or 
three  in  Louisville,  or  whatever  it  is, 
without  giving  the  people  some  voice  in 
the  matter. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  in  favor 
of  what  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
designed  to  do.  The  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  give  the  people  a 
voice. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  extend  this  discussion  at  this 
late  hour.  However,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  be- 
fore he  leaves,  for  his  strong  statement 
and  opinions  reflecting  the  attitude  of 
tliose  of  us  who  share  his  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 


SEAWAY    PAYS    ITS    WAY    IN    MID- 
WEST GROWTH 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  6  years  ago 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened  amid 
rumblings  of  applause  and  discontent. 
Those  who  had  opposed  its  construction 
said  we  could  never  hope  to  regain  our 
investment.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  wrong — and  that  the 
optimists  of  6  years  ago  were  not  opti- 
mistic enough. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Seaway  set  a 
new  tonnage  record.  And  every  indica- 
tion points  to  the  fact  that  new  records 
will  be  set  again  next  year  and  the  years 
after  that. 

More  than  just  enabling  shipment  of 
larger  cargoes  at  lower  cost  between  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  Midwest,  the 
Seaway  opened  these  markets  to  the 
world. 

Etetroit,  Muskegon,  Chicago.  Duluth. 
Buffalo.  Erie,  and  Cleveland  no  longer 
compete  for  international  trade  on  an 
unequal  footing  with  the  seaboard  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Europe,  and  the 
Orient.  Through  the  Seaway,  new  and 
cheaper  sources  of  supply  have  been  ex- 
ploited. Resultant  economies  in  pro- 
duction methods  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  consxuner — both  here  and  abroad. 

In  an  August  2  article,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  knowledgeable  marine  writer 
Curt  Haseltine  said  that  the  Seaway's 
worth  may  be  measured  in  many  terms. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Haseltine's  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IFYom     the     Detroit     (Mich.)     Free     Press. 

Aug.  2.  1965] 
S»5.\wAY  Pats  Its  Way  in  Midwest  Growth 

(Note. — Marine  Writer  Curt  Haseltine  has 
Just  concluded  a  tour  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  He  offers  observations  on  current 
operations  compared  with  what  he  saw  on 
previous  visits  during  construction  and  after 
the  first  freighter  traversed  the  Seaway  6 
years  ago.) 

(By  Curt  Haseltine) 

Time  and  nature  have  healed  man's  cruel 
surgery  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  today  the  Seaway  is  at 
home  In  the  landscape. 


It  is  a  beautiful  waterway  from  the  air. 
Brilliant  green  islands  are  set  in  blue  water 
crosshatched  by  feathers  of  white  foam  cut 
by  busy  freighters. 

The  St.  La\VTence  Seaway  today  seems 
eons  removed  from  Its  construction  years 
when  giant  earthmovlng  engines  growled 
and  tore  out  quiet,  picturesque  towns  by 
their  roots. 

The  cacophony  of  mighty  building  engines 
has  faded  away.  There  are  songbirds  in  the 
wUlows  along  the  bank,  silvery  fish  leap  at 
a  passing  fly.  and  cattails  nod  In  solemn  uni- 
son in  a  quiet  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  a  lazy 
stream. 

It  has  been  6  years  since  the  Seaway 
opened  and  deep  draft  vessels  began  poking 
their  way  carefully  from  Montreal  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

Now  that  cautious  trickle  has  grown  to  a 
mighty  stream — an  endless  parade  that, 
night  and  day,  passes  along  the  water  high- 
way from  Kingston  to  the  sea. 

Eight  locks  muscle  those  freighters  up  and 
gentle  them  down  the  226-foot  slope  from 
the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  to  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  182  miles  away  at  Montreal. 
Has  the  Seaway  been  worth  its  cost? 
That  cost  was  heavy.  The  U.S.  part — the 
Snell  and  Eisenhower  locks,  the  10-mile 
Wiley-Dondero  Canal  connecting  them  and 
shoal-clearing  in  the  Thousand  Islands  sec- 
tion below  Kingston — cost  $130  million. 

Canada's  cost — six  locks  and  four  canals — 
was  three  times  as  much. 

Under  enabling  legislation,  the  U.S.  por- 
tion of  the  seaway  is  to  be  paid  back  out  of 
tolls  within  50  years.  Those  tolls  also  must 
pay  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

As  of  now,  the  seaway  is  falling  short  on 
its  repayment  schedule.  That  schedule  was 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  projected  traffic.  It 
proved  too  optimistic  for  the  early  years.  It 
may  well  be  too  pessimistic  for  the  later 
years. 

The  seaway  set  a  tonnage  record  In  June 
of  5.7  million  tons,  putting  It  ahead  for  the 
season  total — 14,328,000  tons  compared  with 
13.779.000  last  year. 

But  tolls  and  tonnage  don't  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  seaway's  worth.  That  may  be 
measured  in  many  terms. 

There  is  the  iron  ore  out  of  the  Labrador- 
Quebec  range  that  Is  brought  to  the  steel 
mills  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
lower  cost  because  of  the  cheaper  transporta- 
tion made  possible  by  the  seaway. 

There  is  the  grain  that  Is  brought  down 
through  the  seaway  at  lower  cost,  making  it 
available  to  more  people  for  less  money. 

There  is  the  Improvement  in  the  competi- 
tive position  of  America's  heartland  because 
Its  products  can  be  sold  throughout  the 
world  at  less  cost,  thanks  to  the  transporta- 
tion savings  of  the  seaway. 

There  were  locks  that  enabled  vessels  to 
travel  up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  before 
the  seaway  was  built.  But  they  were  small, 
and  there  were  many  of  them.  They  could 
be  traversed  only  by  the  little  "canallers" 
253  feet  long  aud  carrying  4,000  to  5.000  tons. 
Today's  730-foot  freighters  now  can  pass 
through  the  Seaway  carrying  four  times  as 
much  cargo  with  very  little  Increase  In  fuel 
cost,  crew,  or  operating  expense.  That  brings 
the  cost  per  ton  way  down. 

Because  of  the  Seaway,  American  Industry 
has  a  diversified  source  of  supply  for  its  raw 
materials.  Iron  ore  from  Labrador.  Quebec, 
and  Venezuela  lightens  the  burden  on  our 
Lake  Superior  iron  ranges  and  allows  us  to 
maintain  an  emergency  reserve. 

Those  are  some  of  the  factors  Detroit's 
Joseph  H.  McCann.  administrator  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  had  in 
mind  when  he  said : 

"Of  course,  too  much  was  expected  of  the 
waterway  too  soon.  It  has  already  done  more 
for  the  Midwest  than  most  people  realize. 
But  its  great  potential  is  still  in  the  future." 


That  Midwest  of  which  McCann  spoke  con- 
sists of  1,285,000  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation of  61  million. 

Here  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  produces  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth. 

This  concentration  of  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial might  was  made  possible  by  Great  Lakes 
transportation,  which  brought  widely  sepa- 
rated iron  ore,  limestone,  and  coal  together 
at  low  cost  for  the  economical  manufacture 
of  steel. 

The  extension  of  that  transportation  sys- 
tem throughout  the  world  by  the  Seaway 
adds  a  great  new  dimension  to  the  area's 
economy. 

This  Is  where  the  Seaway  really  is  paying 
off. 


"ON  TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING" 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  bills  that 
are  placed  before  this  Congress  veiT 
often  generate  a  great  deal  of  prose  com- 
ment— but  seldom  much  p>oetry. 

Comments  in  the  press  are  sometimes 
educational.  sometimes  nonsensical, 
sometimes  old.  sometimes  new,  some- 
times blue — but  seldom  very  amusing. 
This  is,  after  all,  a  serious  world  and 
men  are  expected  to  deal  with  it  serious- 
ly, although  we  would  do  a  better  job 
often  if  we  would  take  ourselves  just  a 
little  less  seriously. 

But  I  have  here  a  piece  that  is  both 
amusing  and  poetic — at  least  in  the  sense 
that  it  rhymes.  It  was  printed  in  a  small 
journal  of  comment  called  the  Idler, 
edited  by  Sam  Smith  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  author  of  the  truth-in-packaging 
bill,  I  submit  a  poem  called  "On  Truth 
in  Packaging,"  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent it  h€  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Truth  in  Packaging 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Selling  peanuts  by  the  peck; 

They  did  not  move  quite  as  they  ought. 

And  so  he  switched  to  7-quart 

Super-giant-fajnily  size, 

Bags  he  thought  would  please  all  eyes. 

Sold  for  21  cents  more 

Or  two  for  just  $1.04. 

Then  to  sell  his  goods  still  quicker. 
Added  to  his  line  a  slicker. 
Package  that  was  9  quarts  large. 
And  for  this  product  he  did  charge 
Twice  the  price  billed  for  the  one 
With  which  his  selling  had  begun. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  ship; 
A  salty  tafte  had  crossed  his  lip. 
That  ain't  the  nuts,  he  started  thinking. 
That's  water  and  this  ship  Is  sinking. 
He  gathered  up  his  bags  and  then 
Withdrew  his  red  felt  marking  pen; 
And  as  he  slipped  into  the  trough. 
He  marked  each  bag  "Now  10  cents  off." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowskl; 

•H.R.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

and 

H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  Stanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith." 


struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  that     points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

they  labor  for.  Dawson,    Holifield,    Fascell,    Reuss, 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen.  Rosenthal,  Erlenborn.  and  Wydler. 


RECESS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.) ,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  19,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  18,  1965: 

Interstate   Commerce   Commission 

Willard  Deason,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  Deceml>er  31, 
1965.  vice  Everett  Hutchinson. 

Willard  Deason,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commissioner  for  a  term  of 
7  years  expiring   December  31,   1972.      (Re- 
appointment.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7765)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  DeE>artments  of 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  No.  1  to 
the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemplojmaent 
and  underemployment  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170,  74th  Congress,  had  appointed  Mr. 
MoRSE  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Robertson,  resigned, 
to  attend  the  54th  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  September  9  to  17,  1965. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  241] 

Adair  Dowdy  Miller 

Andrews.  Duncan,  Or  eg.  Moorhead 

George  W.        Dyal  Powell 

Aspinall  Farnum  Relnecke 

Blatnlk  Gubser  Roudebush 

Bonner  Irwin  Roybal 

Brown,  Ohio       Johnson,  Pa.  Scott 

Cabell  King,  Calif.  Thomas 

CahlU  King,  N.Y.  ToU 

Carter  Kornegay  Utt 

Ourtls  Lindsay  Younger 

Dent  Martin,  Mass. 

Dlngell  Mathlas 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  18, 1965: 

U.S.    Information   Agency 
Robert  W.  Akers,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  August  18, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  Psalm  121:  The  Lord 
is  thy  keeper,  the  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon 
thy  right  hand. 

Almighty  God,  whose  goodness  never 
fails  and  whose  truth  does  not  grow  old, 
we  beseech  Thee  to  sanctify  us,  cleansing 
all  the  stains  of  sin  from  our  hearts  and 
the  darkness  from  our  minds. 

Order  our  whole  life,  our  thoughts  and 
aspirations  in  accord  with  Thy  will  and 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  Thy  holy 
plans  and  create  within  us  those  desires 
which  Thou  dost  delight  to  satisfy. 

May  there  arise  within  us  strength, 
heaUng,  and  victory,  overcoming  all  con- 
fusion of  purpose  and  that  self-love 
which  keeps  us  from  the  larger  life  of 
service  and  sacrifice  to  which  we  have 
been  called. 

Humbly  we  offer  our  prayer,  asking 
for  nothing  that  we  do  not  ask  for  others 
whose  lives  are  haunted  by  hardship  and 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND 
COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1966 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rooney]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  8639. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7750— FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  con- 
ferees may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7750. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6927)  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, lower  Government  costs  and  pro- 
mote foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  9811,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  It  was  agreed 
that  title  I  of  the  bill  would  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  that  point. 
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The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  printed  in  title  I  of 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  page  4,  line  3, 
strike  out  "Act"  and  Insert  "title". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.    Chairman.   I   have    been   disap- 
pointed, disillusioned,  and  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  turn  that  has  been  taken  in 
this  bill.    The  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture worked  a  long  time  trying  to 
arrive  at  legislation  which  would  improve 
the  agricultural  situation  in  this  country. 
I  think  that  most  of  us  admit  it  does 
need  some  improvement.    Now,  particu- 
larly in  the  cotton  section  of  this  bill, 
which  is.  of  course,  one  of  the  more  con- 
troversial sections,  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported   from    our    committee    at    least 
started  in  the  right  direction  to  make 
some  corrections.    One  of  the  things  that 
has  happened  in  the  last  several  years 
has  been  that  we  have  had  a  program 
which  has  produced  more  cotton  than 
we  can  use  domestically  or  can  have  any 
hope  of  selling  in  the  foreign  markets. 
We  passed  a  bill  last  year  that,  of  course, 
the  proponents  felt  would  help  to  conect 
that  situation.     I  was  one  of  the  few 
Members  coming  from  a  cotton  section 
who  voted  against  the  cotton  bill  last 
year.    At  that  time  I  made  certain  pre- 
dictions.    While  I  do  not  claim  I  am 
smart  or  know  everything  that  is  to  be 
known  about  cotton,  I  think  the  predic- 
tion I  made  at  that  time  has  come  true. 
At  that  time  the  bill  was  passed  due  to 
the  pressure  and  the  influence  of  the 
mills.    They  got  a  real  bonanza  out  of 
that  bill.    They  had  promised  before  our 
committee — and   the   testimony   in   the 
hearings  will  substantiate  this — the  mill 
operators  told  us  that  the  additional  cost 
of  this  bill  would  come  back  to  the  con- 
sumer  in   the   form   of   lowered   prices. 
They  also  told  us  that  there  would  be  in- 
creased   consumption.     Well,    they    did 
have  some  increased  consumption  in  the 
domestic   market  of  around  600.000  to 
maybe  800.000  bales  of  cotton,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  lost  more  in  the  export 
market  and  came  up  with  a  net  loss  and 
added  1  million  bales  to  the  surplus  that 
we  have. 

We  have  had  an  attractive  program  for 
the  producer,  and  this  last  bill  was  very 
attractive  for  the  mills.  I  predicted  more 
than  a  year  ago — and  I  stand  on  that 
statement  today— that  by  1970  the  peo- 
ple that  will  be  producing  cotton  will  be 
having  to  produce  at  least  two  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  acre  and  they  will  have  to 
be  willing  to  sell  that  cotton  on  the  basis 
of  25  cents.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  they 
are  going  to  be  out  of  the  cotton  business. 

This  bill  we  had  which  was  reported 
from  the  committee  would  have  gone  in 
that  direction.  In  the  past  we  have  had, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  cotton  production,  we  have 
had  what  we  call  a  release  and  reappor- 
tionment procedure  in  the  law  permit- 
ting people  who  had  cotton  allotments, 
which  were  based  on  history — every  per- 
son who  had  grown  cotton  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  allotment  and  to  grow 


it.  Many  of  those  people  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  with  small  allotments  did 
not  want  to  grow  cotton. 

But  their  allotment  was  valuable  to 
them  because  it  added  to  the  value  of 
their  land,  so  they  would  release  their 
allotment  of  cotton  and  those  allotments 
would  go  to  people  who  had  allotments 
and  who  wanted  to  expand  their  produc- 
tion. That  might  be  all  right,  because 
we  confined  the  release  to  the  State  in 
which  the  cotton  allotments  were.  We 
did  not  allow  them  to  cross  State  lines. 
But  we  did  have  this  situation,  that  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  in  some 
States,  we  would  have  cotton  allotments 
that  were  on  land  which  yielded  half  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  when 
they  released  the  cotton  allotment,  it 
was  not  grown  in  the  county  where  re- 
leased, but  was  reapportioned  and  grown 
on  land  where  the  yields  were  much 
larger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    In  the  Cot- 
ton Belt,  where  cotton  is  grown,  there 
are   1.049   counties— 468  of  those   1,049 
counties  released  cotton  which  was  not 
wanted  by  the  growers  in  that  county, 
and  that  cotton  acreage  was  subsequently 
released  to  the  State  committees  and 
was  allocated  to  people  who  wanted  to 
grow  more  cotton.    In  other  words,  al- 
most 500  counties  out  of  1,049  had  no 
restrictions  on  how  much  cotton  they 
could  grow.    But  in  releasing  this  cot- 
ton from  low-yield  counties,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  high-yield  counties.    Last  year 
there  were  1'2  million  acres  of  cotton 
allotments  released  and  reallocated  to 
producers  in  other  counties.     I   would 
say  that  in  every  instance,  or  at  least 
in  practically  every  instance,  it  went  to 
higher   producing   areas.     In  some  in- 
stances, it  went  from  areas  that  were 
producing  only  half  a  bale  and  went  to 
a  producer  who  was  producing  two  and 
three  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.    That 
cost  the  Government  money  in  two  ways. 
In  other  words,  we  piled  up  this  surplus 
that  we  still  have  today;  we  have  next 
to  the  largest  surplus  we  have  ever  had 
in  this  cotton  area.    We  also  know  that 
every  time  the  Government  supports  cot- 
ton at  a  higher  price  than  it  can  be  sold 
for.  it  goes  into  loan  and  the  Govern- 
ment  takes  a  loss;   at  least,  it  has  in 
many  instances.    During  the  early  part 
of  the  program,  it  was  not  true.    When 
we  get  to  the  amendments  that  are  going 
to  be  offered  to  this  section,  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  it.    But  I  want  you  to 
think  over  this  afternoon  the  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  offered  to 
this  cotton  section.    They  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.    They  are  not  go- 
ing to  correct   the   situation  one  iota. 
They  are  going  to  make  the  situation 
worse  and  I  will  tell  you  why  when  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  referred  Is 
offered. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration contains  many  provisions  which 


I  do  not  approve  and  cannot  support. 
However,  I  understand  that  amendments 
will  be  offered  which,  if  adopted,  will 
substantially  improve  the  bill.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  will  be  so  improved,  follow- 
ing action  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  this  afternoon,  so  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  can  vote 
for  it  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  wheat  title,  the  feed  grains  title, 
or  the  other  titles  that  are  in  controversy. 
Considerable  debate  occurred  yesterday 
on  those  titles  and  additional  debate  will 
occur  this  afternoon  as  amendments  are 
offered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
elected  to  confine  my  comments  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  which  this  bill  will 
have  on  one-price  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  many 
Members  contend  that  it  is  fair  or  equi- 
table for  the  Federal  Government,  by 
legislative  enactment,  to  makeit  possible 
for  foreign  competitors  of  domestic  tex- 
tile mills  to  buy  American-grown  cot- 
ton at  one-third  less  than  the  American 
mills  have  to  pay  for  that  same  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  try  and 
bring  into  sharp  focus  the  reason  why  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  continue 
to  maintain  a  one-price  cotton  system,  I 
am  going  to  reduce  my  comments  to  a 
few  specific  points.  I  do  not  believe  they 
need  elaboration  or  need  argument,  be- 
cause I  believe  their  mere  recital  makes 
approval  of  one-price  cotton  compelling. 

Listen  to  these  points: 

First.  By  any  standard  used,  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  1  million  men  and  women 
derive  their  livelihoods  directly  from  this 
industry,  and  if  you  include  all  allied  ac- 
tivities the  number  goes  up  to  9  mil- 
lion— approximately  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  work  force  of  the  country. 

Second.  Last  year  the  outlay  of  capi- 
tal for  plant  and  equipment  to  modern- 
ize and  expand  the  textile  industry 
amounted  to  approximately  17  percent 
total  net  worth,  as  compared  to  an  aver- 
age of  9  percent  for  other  major  indus- 
tries. Textile  mills  last  year  spent 
around  $760  million  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  such  expenditures 
will  be  close  to  $1  billion  in  1965.  When 
based  upon  net  worth,  the  textile  indus- 
try is  presently  spending  more  for  capi- 
tal improvements  than  any  other  major 
industry  in  the  country. 

Third.  Since  late  1963.  there  have 
been  three  wage  increases  of  5  percent 
each  for  textile  workers,  all  attributable 
to  the  conversion  from  two-price  to  one- 
price  cotton.  The  first  increase  came 
in  anticipation  of  one-price  cotton  and 
the  last  two  following  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  which  brought  the  new 
system  into  effect.  In  the  short  period 
of  18  months,  textile  employees  have  re- 
ceived more  than  $500  million  through 
wage  Increases,  and  this  does  not  take 
fringe  benefits  into  account.  During  the 
year,  following  the  advent  of  one-price 
cotton,  employment  in  textile  mills  rose 
by  30.000  workers. 

Fourth.  American  textile  manufac- 
turers  are   captive   users   of   American 


grown  cotton.  Since  1939  U.S.  imports 
of  raw  upland-type  cotton  have  been 
restricted  to  30.000  bales  yearly— less 
than  1  day's  supply  of  U.S.  textile  mills. 
Thus  the  American  textile  manufacturer 
has  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
foreign  produced  cotton  which  sells  on 
the  world  market  for  approximately  one- 
third  less  than  the  mills  have  to  pay  for 
the  cotton  they  are  required  to  use. 

Fifth.     Despite  the  fact  that  foreign 
competitoi-s  of  domestic  textile  mills  have 
the  advantage  of  purchasing  cotton  in 
the  world  market  at  about  one-third  less 
than   American  mills  have  to  pay  for 
their  cotton,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
foreign  textile  pixxiucers  enjoy  another 
substantial    advantage    over    American 
competitors  in  substantially  lower  wage 
rates,  in  1955  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  greatly  increased  the  competi- 
tive advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  com- 
petitors of  the  American  textile  indus- 
try.   I  refer  now  to  legislation  which  re- 
quired the  U.S.  Government  to  sell  Amer- 
ican grown  cotton  to  foreign  competitors 
of  the  American  textile  industry  at  world 
prices — approximately     one-third     less 
than  our  own  mills  had  to  pay  for  that 
same   cotton.     This   was   accomplished 
through      an     export     subsidy     which 
amounted  to  approximately  $42.50  a  bale 
for  every  bale  of  cotton  exported  from 
this   country.     This   subsidy   this   year 
amounts  to  appi-oximately  $120  million- 
all  for  textile  manufactures  abroad — to 
help  them  put  our  own  mills  out  of  busi- 
ness.   This  is  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Sixth.  Much  of  this  cotton  sold  abroad 
under  the  export  subsidy  comes  back 
into  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  textile  products  which 
easily  undersell  American-produced  tex- 
tiles in  our  own  markets  because  of  these 
substantially  lower  costs  of  raw  material 
and  labor. 

Seventh.  Every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  U.S.  textile  industry  to 
avoid  the  adverse  impact  of  this  unfair 
competition : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  peti- 
tioned to  impose  quotas  on  imports  but 
such  petitions  were  denied;  amendments 
were  offered  to  legislation  which  would 
have  imposed   import  quotas  but  they 
failed  of  adoption;  several  efforts  were 
made  to  seek  relief   through  the   U.S. 
Tariff    Commission    but    these    efforts 
failed;   other  efforts  were  made  at  all 
legislative  and  executive  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  relief  from  what  had 
come  to  be  an  intolerable  situation,  but 
the  only  relief  this  important  domestic 
industry  received  was  in  1957  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  worked  out  a 
5-year   plan    for    volimtary    control   of 
Japanese  export  of  cotton  textiles  into 
the  United  States;  other  foreign  textile 
producers  moved  into  that  vacuum  and 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  Japanese 
agreement  were  soon  nullified;  the  other 
relief  came  in  the  form  of  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  April  11, 
1964.    It  is  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964  and  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  thereafter  domestic  textile 
producers  would  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase   American-grown    cotton    at    ap- 
proximately the  same  price  it  was  being 


sold  by  the  Government  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. Thus  came  into  being  the  one- 
price  cotton  system  which  the  bill  before 
you  today  seeks  to  extend  for  4  more 
years. 

Eighth.  This  has  been  alleged  to  be 
a  mill  subsidy,  but  I  contend  it  is  er- 
roneous to  label  it  as  such.    The  legis- 
lation now  on  the  books  simply  enabled 
the  American  textile  manufacturer   to 
purchase  his  cotton  at  the  same  price 
the  American   Government  was  selling 
cotton  abroad  to  his  competitor.     The 
mills  did  not  seek  or  want  these  equaliz- 
ing payments  to  be  made  to  the  textile 
manufacturers,  but  a   decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  directed  that 
the  payments  be  made  to  the  manufac- 
turer.   These  payments  have  been  sub- 
stantial and  have  led  to  the  oft-repeated 
charge  that  the   Government   is  subsi- 
dizing   the   American    textile    industry. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  which  the  facts 
do  not  support,  the  textile  industry  is 
supporting  the  one-price  cotton  section 
of    this    bill    which   provides    that   the 
equalizing  payments  shall  hereafter  be 
paid  to  the  producer  and  not  to  the 
mill.    So  to  those  who  continue  to  argue 
that  this  was  a  mill  subsidy,  I  submit 
that  this  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  instance  in  which  the  recipient  of 
a  subsidy  is  urging  the  Government  to 
eliminate  it.    Let  me  emphasize  that  the 
American  textile  industry  does  not  want 
a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 
All  it  wants  is  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  purchase  American  grown  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  the  Government 
sells  American  grown  cotton  to  foreign 
competitors  of  the  domestic  textile  mills. 
Ninth.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehension 
how  anyone  could  contend  that  there  is 
any  fairness  in  a  program  which  per- 
mits foreign  competitors  to  buy  Ameri- 
can grown  cotton  at  nearly  one-third 
less  than  it  costs  our  own  mills  to  buy 
that  same  kind  of  cotton.    The  only  way 
to  prevent  going  back  to  that  system  is 
to  continue  the  one-price  arrangement 
which  is  authorized  under  this  bill. 

I  certainly  hope,  whatever  happens  to 
the  bill,  the  membership  will  agree  to 
maintain  this  one-price  cotton  system 
which  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  on  April 
6  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  7164 
known  as  the  Cropland  Restoration  Act 
of  1965.    This  bill  and  the  new  policy  It 
would      implement     represents     many 
months  of  research  and  in  my  opinion 
the   best — and  only  workable— solution 
to  the  myriad  of   problems   evidenced 
here  in  the  past  2  days  of  debate,  that 
beset  the  American  farmer.     It  would, 
perhaps,  be  expecting  too  much  for  a 
totally  new  or  even  a  retreaded  but  im- 
proved and  modernized  concept  such  as 
this,  to  be  enacted  into  law  during  the 
same  year  it  was  presented.     Indeed. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  progress  that  has 
been  made.    The  Cropland  Restoration 


Act  of  1965  is  based,  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree, on  the  book  "Our  Margin  of  Life" 
WTitten  by  Mr.  Gene  Poirot  of  Golden 
City,  Mo.  Gene  is  a  true  son  of  the 
soil,  a  master  farmer,  a  successful 
farmer  in  his  own  right,  as  well  as  a 
brilliant  author.  Copies  of  his  book  were 
distributed  to  Members  of  Congress 
earlier  this  year. 

H.R.  7164  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  production  of  excessive  supplies  of 
food    and    fiber    constitutes    improper 
land  use,  is  wasteful  of  our  natural  re- 
sources,  and   depresses  prices  and   the 
income  of  farm  famiUes.    It  would  at- 
tack this  dilemma  by  creating  a  market 
for  restoring  the  national  cropland  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  rate  it  is  being 
used  and  depleted,  and  to  bring  the  sup- 
plies of  farm  products  into  line  with  cur- 
rent demand  in  order  to,  first,  encourage 
the  farmer  to  return  to  the  soil  that 
margin  of  life  which  has  been  taken  from 
it  in  the  production  of   craps;   second, 
increase  per  family  farm  ii^ome;  third, 
decrease  the  public  costs  of  maintain- 
ing farm  programs;  and  fourth,  preserve 
the  high  nutrition  and  quality  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

To  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
programs  would  be  established  to  assist 
farmers  in  first,  diverting  a  portion  of 
their  cropland  from  the  production  of 
excessive  supplies  of  farm  commodities; 
and  second,  carrying  out  a  voluntary 
program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wild- 
life conservation. 

In  June  Mr.  Poirot  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.^-  . 
PoAGEl  graciously  accorded  him  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Credit,  to  explain  liis  theory 
and  its  applicability  to  the  overall  farm 
problem.    I  think  the  members  of  that 
subcommittee    who    were    present    will 
agree  that  Mr.  Poirot  was  a  forceful,  con- 
vincing speaker  with  a  great  depth  of 
understanding  and  a  great  perception 
about  not  only  our  present  farm  prob- 
lem, but  the  problems  of  the  future  with 
an  exploding  population  and  the  need 
to  insure  that  our  soil  will  be  capable  of 
meeting  those   demands  for  food  and 
fiber. 

Mr.  Poirot  also  met  with  the  new  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  John 
Schnittker. 

Although  it  was  understandably  not 
possible  to  consider  H.R.  7164  during  this 
present  session,  the  theories  it  expounds 
and  the  solution  it  offers  are  unchang- 
ing. The  only  difference  is  that  another 
year  will  have  passed  and  the  basic  prob- 
lems will  be  that  much  more  pressing. 
We  must  stop  mining  our  soil  at  a  deficit 
replenishment  rate  of  7  to  1.  We  do  not 
need  to  procrastinate  another  4  years. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  takes 
partial  note  of  these  problems  in  title 
VI  by  instituting  a  cropland  adjustment 
program.  It  does  provide  for  long-term 
diversion  of  land,  including  total  farm 
units  and  lump-sum  payments;  and  it 
will,  no  doubt,  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  land  use  as  well  as  expand 
recreation  resources  and  wildlife  habitat, 
reduce  stream  pollution,  raise  water 
levels,  increase  reforestation,  better  root 
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structure,  enhance  management  prac- 
tices, and  improve  the  scenic  state  of  the 
countryside.  But  by  failing  to  include 
real  incentives  for  cropland  restoration, 
it  falls  far  short  of  what  should  and  must 
be  our  goal. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  provides  the 
producer  a  second  market  and  four  an- 
nual options.  The  committee  estimates 
that  the  program  may  be  built  up  to 
about  40  million  acres  within  5  years. 
If  we  go  one  step  further  and  adopt 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7164,  the  maxi- 
mum land  diversion  is  anticipated  at 
an  immediate  60  million  acres,  based 
on  volunteer  samplings  in  highly  pro- 
ductive areas,  so  the  program  is  not 
beyond  reach.  What  the  proposed 
program  fails  to  do.  is  to  provide  the 
proper  incentives  that  will  give  the 
farmer  a  choice  between  producing  for 
the  market  on  the  basis  of  supply  and 
demand,  or  producing  for  cropland, 
water  and  soil  restoration  market  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  should  be  delighted  with  this 
shift  of  decisions,  elimination  of  surplus, 
better  consumption,  and  more  income 
for  the  producer.  I  commend  it  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
consideration  in  1966. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    O'BRIEN 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Brien: 
Strike  out  section  104  and  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 104,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  104.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  subsection  8c(5)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"•(I)  Milk  produced  and  sold  directly  at 
retail  in  the  marlceting  area.  State,  or  vicinity 
in  which  the  farm  producing  such  milk  is 
Ix^ted  by  the  bona  fide  producer  thereof, 
who  does  not  engage  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  any  capacity  in  the  intersUte  purchase  of 
milk  from  producers,  or  the  handling  there- 
of, shall  not  be  assessed,  apportioned  or  al- 
located under  any  agreement  or  order  pur- 
suant to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1937  as  amended."  " 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
my  14  years  in  Congress,  I  have  never 
proposed,  before  today,  any  amendment 
to  any  farm  bill. 

I  hesitate  to  do  so  now  because  of  my 
respect  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
handling  this  bill,  but  I  am  impelled  to 
do  so  by  deep  feelings  on  the  subject 
covered  by  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  make 
clear  that  a  bona  fide  farmer,  engaged  in 
selling  milk  at  retail  in  his  State,  or  with- 
in a  Federal  milk  marketing  area  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  farm,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended. 

The  requirement  that  the  farmer  be 
bona  fide  is  to  insure  that  the  farmer,  in 
fact,  owns  and  controls  the  cows  and  the 
farm  on  which  the  milk  is  produced,  and 
to  insure  that  dealers  who  have  no  as- 
sociation with  farming,  and  particularly 
interstate  organizations,  cajinot  qualify, 
even  indirectly. 

The  farmer  for  whom  the  amendment 
is  intended  is  the  farmer  selling  milk  in 
his  area,  usually  in  competition  with 
larger  interstate  retailers. 


I  assume  that  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  are  wondering  why 
a  man  from  Albany,  N.Y.,  with  only  a  few 
dairy  farmers  In  his  district,  is  appeal- 
ing to  them  for  support  of  sruch  an 
amendment. 

Three  years  ago,  a  respected  farmer 
in  my  district  named  Jesse  Stalker  found 
himself  in  the  headlines  and  his  farm 
and  all  he  possessed  in  jeopardy  because 
the  great  U.S.  Depai-tment  of  Agricul- 
ture demanded  a  penalty  from  him  of 
$20,899.90,  in  a  year  in  which  his  total 
income  from  the  care  and  milking  of  175 
cows,  and  from  selling  his  product  to  re- 
tail customers,  was  $9,318.28. 

And  what  was  the  sin  of  Jesse  Stalker? 
What  gieat  felony  did  he  commit?  His 
unforgiveable  sin  was  that  on  three  oc- 
casions, when  he  did  not  have  quite 
enough  of  his  own  cream  to  supply  his 
customers,  he  purchased  cream  from  a 
dairy  and  took  it  home  in  a  20-quart  can 
instead  of  in  10  containers  of  two  quarts 
each. 

Whose  was  the  real  sin?  Perhaps  it 
was  ours,  the  Congress,  which  gave  dic- 
tatorial power  over  the  Jesse  Stalkers  of 
the  land  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Perhap)s  it  was  the  Department 
bureaucrats  whose  minds  give  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  10  commandments  to  each 
little  quirky  regulation  they  conceive. 

Whether  the  fault  was  ours  by  omis- 
sion, or  that  of  the  I>epartment  by  com- 
mission, we  have  an  opportunity  today 
to  make  sixre  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Some  of  you  come  from  States  like 
North  Carolina,  part  of  Massachusetts, 
or  elsewhere,  where  you  do  not  have  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  districts.  You  may 
say  it  could  not  happen  there.  But  it 
could.  New  Federal  districts  may  come 
into  being  and  the  farmers-dealers  of 
your  area  may  look  back  to  the  time 
when  you  had  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  little  fellow — and  did  not. 

You  will  be  told  that  my  amendment 
might  cripple  milk  marketing  orders. 
Nonsense.  Even  in  places  where  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  Jesse  Stalkers, 
their  total  share  of  the  milk  market  is 
less  than  1  percent. 

You  may  be  told  that  if  we  remove  the 
heavy  thumb  of  bureaucracy  from  this 
small  group,  other  farmers,  who  are  not 
dealers,  will  suffer. 

If  so,  why  have  I  been  deluged  with 
calls  and  visits  during  the  past  week 
from  countless  farmers,  from  a  score  of 
States,  who  are  not  dealers,  urging  me 
to  persist  with  this  amendment? 

Why  did  the  president  of  my  own 
county  farm  bureau,  who  is  a  producer 
only,  urge  me  to  make  this  fight?  I  will 
tell  you  in  his  own  words: 

This  country  is  still  big  enough  for  every- 
one, and  that  includes  the  little  Jesse  Stalk- 
ers in  the  dairy  industry. 

If  I  have  to  build  my  success  upon  the 
ruins  of  these  small  dairy  farm  enterprises. 
It  is  time  that  I  and  many  other  farmers 
like  myself  consider  another  business. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  are  not  economic  cannibals. 

I  could  din  your  ears  with  statistics, 
but  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  farmer, 
nor  a  farm  spokesman.  Others  will  fill 
in  the  chinks  of  my  argument. 


I  came  to  this  well  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, only  to  plead  with  my  friends  in 
the  Congress  either  to  do  something  for 
the  little  fellow  when  we  have  a  chance, 
or  stop  using  him  as  an  argument  in  our 
future  endeavors. 

I  came  here  to  speak  for  all  the  Jesse 
Stalkers  of  our  land  and,  through  justice 
for  them,  demonstrate  that  no  agency  of 
Government  is  big  enough  to  destroy 
the  least  of  us  wantonly  and  recklessly. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  I  re- 
sp>ect  the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  what  would  ideally  be  a 
small  farmer  who  was  selling  only  his 
own  milk.  We  shared  that  concern  in 
our  committee.  We  believe  we  have 
given  that  small  farmer  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection to  which  he  is  entitled. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  State  of 
New  York  was  one  of  the  first  States 
in  the  Union — long  before  the  Federal 
Government — to  have  a  milk  control  law. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  milk  con- 
trol laws  is  not  necessarily  the  protec- 
tion of  the  farmer  but  rather  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer — to  guarantee  a 
supply  of  a  vital,  necessary  food  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  of  a  wholesome 
quality. 

We  heard  many  witnesses  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  of  the  so-called 
producer-handler.  They  were  from  all 
over  the  country. 

I  would  say  that  the  producer-handlers 
who  would  seek  the  kind  of  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien  1  has  offered  are  a  minority. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  satisfied  with  the 
language  we  have  in  the  bill  and  tiie 
language  we  have  in  the  report,  which 
says  that  this  bill  does  not  change  their 
position  with  respect  to  milk-marketing 
orders  one  whit.  Their  position  i^ill  be 
unchanged  by  this  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand  the  gentleman  seeks  to  use 
this  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  change  existing 
law  and  put  in  potential  jeopardy  all 
existing  milk  orders. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
himself  would  really  want  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  re- 
fers to  milk,  not  to  the  producer  or  han- 
dler of  it.  I  can  conceive,  under  it,  that 
a  man  might  be  in  a  double  capacity. 
He  might  be  marketing  his  own  milk  and 
buying  milk.  He  could  qualify  as  a 
producer-handler  on  all  his  sales  so  long 
as  he  did  not  buy  milk  interstate  and 
could  qualify  for  his  own  milk  even  if 
he  bought  interstate.  The  amendment, 
in  effect,  says  that  with  respect  to  his 
own  milk  he  would  not  be  covered  but 
with  respect  to  other  interstate  milk 
only  he  would  be  covered.  This  would 
permit  Borden  or  Foremost  or  any  one 
of  these  big  monopoly  outfits  to  get  into 
a  mixed  or  double  position.  Believe  me, 
if  they  could  do  that  they  could  run  those 
small  farmers — in  whom  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
sincerely  interested  and  in  whom  we  are 
sincerely  interested — entirely  out  of 
business. 

That  is  the  vice  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered,  as  I  see  it. 

In  considering  this  problem,  we  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  traditionally  these 


producer-handlers  have  been  exempted. 
We  intend  that  they  continue  to  be  ex- 
empt so  long  as  they  do  not  get  so  large 
in  volume,  either  as  individuals  or  in  the 
aggregate,  that  they  destroy  the  welfare 
of  other  farmers  and  disrupt  the  purpose 
of  the  marketing  agreements  and  orders, 
which  is  to  protect  the  consumer  by 
insuring  a  quantity  of  wholesome  milk  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

We  felt  that  this  kind  of  amendment 
would  destroy  the  total  purpose  of  the 
program.  For  that  reason  we  rejected 
this  and  similar  amendments,  and 
adopted  the  language  in  the  bill,  which 
says  we  are  not  changing  their  position. 
We  wrote  the  language  in  the  report, 
which  says  that  we  recognize  that  an 
ideal  small  producer-handler  should  be 
exempted  but  that  conditions  might 
arise  in  which  all  producer-handlers 
should  not  be  exempted. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
and  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  we  have  sought 
to  place  language  in  the  report  that  will 
not  affect  the  status  of  producer-han- 
dlers in  any  way  by  the  action  we  take  in 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  This  is 
correct,  and  I  certainly  would  not  want 
anyone  to  get  the  idea  that  I  did  not 
agree.    We  worked  hard  to  do  that. 

I  believe  Mr.  O'Brien's  amendment 
tries  to  assure  justice  for  those  small 
farmers  who  seek  to  sell  their  own  milk. 
I  have  with  me  the  evidence  from  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics  which 
prove  that  only  1  percent  of  the  milk 
picked  up  at  the  doorstep,  so  to  speak, 
in  this  country  is  delivered  by  the  pro- 
ducer-handler. That  is  all  this  volume 
amounts  to.  I  believe  in  the  legislation 
we  are  discussing  today  we  ought  per- 
haps to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  States 
which  have  similar  laws  within  their 
States.  I  just  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  telegram  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  Milk  Commission  says : 

Producer-handler  bases  not  regulated  by 
Georgia  Milk  Commission's  Class  1  pricing 
system  since  they  are  in  a  position  to  regu- 
late themselves. 

I  have  a  wire  here  from  the  State  of 
California  which  reads: 

Present  pooling  and  contract  procedures 
lu  California  permit  a  processor,  also  a  milk 
producer,  to  keep  the  benefit  of  his  class  1 
sales.  If  he  produces  all  his  supply,  he  does 
not  "share"  with  others  since  California  has 
no  market  pool.  If  he  buys  part  of  his  milk 
from  others,  the  contract  procedure  effec- 
tively permits  him  to  pay  himself  100  per- 
cent class  1  and  allocate  non-class-1  uses  to 
his  other  suppliers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  had  a  very  distin- 
Ruished  delegation  of  dairymen  from 
Massachusetts  visit  me  here.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  their  problem  and 
their  sincerity,  but  my  recollection  is.  all 


they  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone.  If  I 
understand  it,  that  is  what  we  have  done 
in  this  bill.  We  have  left  them  out.  You 
agree  that  they  are  left  out  and  are  im- 
molested  and  not  interfered  with.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  [Mr. 
Hagen]  the  chairman  of  our  Dairy  Sub- 
committee, is  that  right?  Are  they  not 
left  out  entirely? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  This  bill 
does  not  change  the  position  of  pro- 
ducer-handlers at  all,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  knows. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  I  said. 
Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  agree 
with  you  that  we  tried  to  insure  that  they 
would  be  unaffected,  but  we  went  to  the 
report  to  try  to  do  it.  I  am  speaking  to 
Mr.  O'Brien's  amendment  and  what  I 
feel  he  is  trying  to  accomplish.  One  per- 
cent of  the  milk  is  marketed  in  this  fash- 
ion. If  this  in  any  way  precludes  a  mo- 
nopoly of  all  the  milk  sold  to  people  who 
pick  it  up  on  their  doorstep,  then  in  good 
faith  I  could  not  remain  silent  on  this 
amendment.    That  is  all  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califorma.  We  think 
we  accomplished  the  same  thing  with  the 
language  in  the  bill  and  the  report. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Then,  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman would  not  want  to  create  such  an 
open  door  exception  that  it  would  com- 
pletely ruin  the  existing  marketing  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  It  is  not 
an  open  door. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  This  just 
refers  to  milk.  A  man  could  market  his 
own  milk.  He  also  could  buy  other  milk 
and  sell  it  as  long  as  he  did  not  get  it  in- 
terstate. He  could  do  this  without  losing 
his  exemption.  He  could  be  the  Borden 
Co.  As  long  as  he  did  not  go  interstate 
in  buying  other  milk,  he  would  qualify. 
If  you  will  read  this  amendment,  it  leaves 
the  door  wide  open  to  the  Borden  Co.  or 
the  Foremost  Dairies  or  any  outfit  to  be- 
come a  producer-handler  as  long  as  they 
did  not  buy  interstate. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  am  only 
stating  my  position  on  the  O'Brien 
amendment. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  state 
that  there  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
milk  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  degree  that  he  must  be  a 
producer  of  this  milk. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  But  the  gentleman 
will  agree  there  is  no  limit  as  to  how  big 
he  must  be  as  a  producer. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  He  must 
produce  his  own  milk.  How  many  cows 
will  it  be?    I  ask  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  It  could  be  2  or  3  or 
5,000. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Let  us  be 
realistic.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  size 
herds.    Do  you? 


Mr.   STALBAUM.    Yes.     In   Eugene, 
Or  eg.    That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.    I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  size  herds. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Is  not  the  gentleman 

a  member  of  the  Dairy  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.     Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.    COOLEY.    And   was   it   not   all 

fought    out   in   the   subcommittee   and 

settled? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  am  only 
pointing  out  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  you  not  think  there 
is  nothing  in  the  legislation  that  affects 
the  people  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  made  it 
very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  O'Brien  amend- 
ment and  not  talking  about  what  the  leg- 
islation does  at  this  point.  I  feel  with 
respect  to  those  who  sell  only  1  percent 
of  the  milk  in  this  Nation  who  offer  some 
competition  that  I  should  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  offered  by 
my  able  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to  give  it 
their  favorable  consideration. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  background  of  this  situation, 
let  us  take  just  a  moment  to  remind  our- 
selves exactly  who  is  a  producer-dealer 
or  a  producer-handler,  if  you  prefer  that 
term.  Typically,  he  is  a  dairy  farmer 
who  produces  his  own  milk  for  later  sale 
at  retail.  We  ought  to  stress  this  again, 
in  connection  with  the  colloquy  we  had 
just  a  minute  ago.  He  produces  his  own 
milk,  or  practically  all  his  own  milk  on 
land  owned  by  himself,  and  he  then  sells 
it  at  retail  either  as  milk  or  perhaps  as 
a  processed  milk  product,  but  he  does 
the  processing.  Where  does  he  sell 
these  products  of  his?  Normally,  al- 
though there  may  be  variations,  he  will 
sell  them  at  a  roadside  stand  or  a  dairy 
bar  type  of  store  located  on  his  own 
farm  premises. 

How  much  milk  do  these  people  pro- 
duce? In  New  York  State,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
tMr.  STALBAUM]  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
answer  is  only  1  percent  of  all  the  milk 
produced  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
That  is,  indeed,  small  enough.  But  I 
think  the  point  we  have  to  remember, 
as  the  committee  report  mentions  on 
page  14,  where  it  comments  on  this  type 
of  operation,  is  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  producer-dealer's  own  dairy 
cows  are  his  sole  source  of  supply  for 
what  he  sells.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
contribute  in  any  way  to  any  surplus  of 
milk  or  milk  products. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  he  has  gen- 
erally been  exempt  under  any  existing 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  from  any 
requirement  to  pay  into  the  so-called 
pooling  fund.  As  long  as  he  stays  within 
the    rules    defining    a    producer-dealer, 
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they  permit  him  to  retain  his  exemption 
as  a  producer-dealer. 

It  would  appear  to  me  from  the  report, 
and  from  what  has  been  said  here  to- 
lay,  that  the  committee  does  not  intend, 
if  this  bill  is  adopted  with  title  1  intact. 
to  disturb  this  general  exemption.  But 
if  this  is  the  case,  why  not  write  it 
clearly  into  the  law  in  order  to  remove 
any  possible  cloud  of  doubt  left  floating 
over  the  heads  of  these  producer-dealers 
as  to  what  their  future  status  may  be 
if  a  class  1  base-plan,  with  production 
controls  and  quotas,  is  adopted  in  their 
milk  marketing  area.  And,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  is  all  that  the  O'Brien 
amendment  would  seek  to  do. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  made  the  statement 
that  only  in  rare  cases  are  they  covered. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  in- 
stance where  the  actual  producer-han- 
dler did  not  buy  any  outside  milk  or 
cream  is  regulated  under  the  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Act? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  do  not.  But  we  are 
legislating  on  a  proposal  that,  subject 
to  a  referendum,  may  change  the  basic 
marketing  structure  in  an  order  area  if 
a  class  1  base-plan  is  adopted.  I  think 
Mr.  Girard,  a  witness  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  referred  to  this 
point  during  the  hearings,  and  raised 
some  question  as  to  what  would  happen 
to  a  producer-handler  if  he  were  as- 
signed a  quota  or  base,  and  his  retail 
sales  exceeded  that  quota  or  base. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  to  his  knowledge  there  never 
has  been  regulation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  over  a  producer-handler 
who  did  not  buy  any  outside  milk  or 
cream. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  would  have  to  concede  that  he  is 
not  an  expert  in  this  area.  But  the 
answer  is  probably  no.  But  let  us  keep 
that  exemption  secure  under  any  change 
in  the  present  marketing  arrangements. 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  as  one  who  has  sold  milk 
for  14  years  under  a  milk  marketing 
order,  as  an  executive  of  a  dairy  cooper- 
ative. I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  with  all  def- 
erence to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

First.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
point  out  the  actual  intent  of  a  milk 
marketing  order.  There  are  some  79 
of  these  in  the  United  States,  intended 
to  provide  an  orderly  marketing  of  milk, 
and  this  is  significant— an  orderly  mar- 
keting of  milk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  nearly  everyone  of 
these  so-called  "ma  and  pa"  dairy  farms, 
if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  they  do 
bottle  their  own  milk  and  have  never 
been  regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  there  is  no  intention  of 
regulating  them  now.  because  they  are  a 
minor  factor  on  those  particular 
markets. 


However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  comes  a 
point  when  a  producer-handler  can  be 
a  factor,  a  very  serious  factor,  a  dis- 
turbing factor,  in  a  milk  marketing  area. 
There  are  two  such  cases  today  in  the 
United  States,  one  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  one  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  where  pro- 
ducer-handlers— and  these  are  not  these 
little  20-,  30-,  40-cow  herds  we  are  talk- 
ing about — have  grown  to  the  point  that 
they  represent  3,  4,  and  5  percent  of  all 
the  milk  sold  on  those  markets,  entities — 
corporate  entities — I  believe  which 
actually  are  milking  thousands  of  cows. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  question  which 
I  raise  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Olson].  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  there  are  such 
operations  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
LMr.  O'Brien],  he  has  placed  no  restric- 
tion on  the  size  of  a  producer-handler 
so  long  as  he  is  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  So,  along  with  the  Jesse 
Stalkers  about  whom  he  talks,  who  had 
been  given  an  exemption  to  these  large 
producer-handlers  on  the  west  coast, 
producer-handlers  have  grown  to  a  size 
where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  to  take  a  second  look  at  them.  This 
is  in  litigation  now  in  the  courts  where 
I  feel  it  is  a  proper  question  for  the 
courts  to  determine  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Mimiesota.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1938  there  is  no  size 
placed  on  anyone  in  the  Federal  milk 
order,  intrastate  or  interstate,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  statutes. 
When  the  gentleman  talks  about  this 
producer-handler  getting  big,  I  would 
point  out  this  exemption  of  no  limit  on 
size  whatsoever  of  the  handlers  of  dairy 
products  has  allowed  such  giants  in  the 
industry  that  we  are  now  witnessing  their 
final  drive  to  eliminate  competition. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  No.  we  are  not  pre- 
cluding competition  under  an  order,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  order  act. 
But  the  point  remains  that  when  these 
people  reach  a  point  that  they  are  a  fac- 
tor in  the  market,  then,  personally.  I  feel 
that  this  should  be  subject  to  regulation 
or  because  they  are  disrupting  the  mar- 
ket with  reference  to  the  producers  in 
the  area  and  disrupting  the  market  of 
other  handlers  in  the  area.  This  is  the 
area  that  has  been  looked  at. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  OBrien]  had  considered 
some  type  of  poundage  limitation,  or  a 
limitation  on  a  small  producer-handler, 
we  would  have  an  entirely  dififerent 
thing.  We  suggested  this  to  the  pro- 
ducer-handlers who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  they  flatly  refused  to 
accept  any  limitation  as  to  size. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
where  the  problem  develops.  These  are 
the  type  of  people  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  feels  should  be  considered 
for  regulation  but  which  would  be  com- 
pletely exempt  if  the  O'Brien  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  in  order 
that  I  may  speak  against  the  bUl  as  it 
is  written. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  this  bill 
generally.  I  do  so  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  has 
the  duty  each  year  of  getting  appro- 
priations through  the  Congress  to  pay 
the  cost  of  price  supports  and  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  for  about  15 
years  of  reviewing  each  and  every  facet 
of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  annually  and  of  presenting 
the  facts  to  you.  with  recommendation 
for  funds.  Perhaps  I  know  better  than 
anyone  here  just  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
money  through  the  Congress  for  agri- 
cultural price-support  programs — even 
though  the  total  amount  be  far  less  than 
the  consumer  pays  for  minimum  wage, 
for  the  cost  of  labor  contracts  where  the 
increased  costs  are  a  part  of  the  retail 
price;  and  thus  not  identifiable. 

With  all  due  deference  to  all  our 
friends,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
is  happy  with  this  bill.  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  those  who  bring  it  here, 
even  if  there  are  many  provisions  that  do 
not  reflect  their  views;  but  in  my  opinion 
this  bill  is  headed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  we  should  be 
headed.  With  the  match  that  might  set 
the  world  on  fire  already  lighted  in  Viet- 
nam, can  we  afford  to  pay  farmers  to 
cut  back  production?  We  have  only 
about  a  years'  supply  of  wheat,  a  3- 
months*  supply  of  corn,  about  5  percent 
of  a  years'  need  of  dairy  products.  Is  it 
smart  to  pay  producers  and  farmers  not 
to  produce?  I  have  said  this  bill  is 
headed  toward  cutting  supply  and  pro- 
duction, and  in  my  opinion,  it  goes  di- 
rectly opE>osite  to  our  best  interest; 
though  I  know  the  bill  does  say  if  you 
can  pay  American  costs  and  sell  at  world 
prices,  Gro  ahead,  if  you  can  stand  it. 

I  am  about  as  much  a  farmer  as  the 
city  Members  here  are.  I  left  the  farm 
when  I  was  14.  I  saw  it  was  a  hard  way 
to  make  a  living,  too  much  work,  too 
much  investment,  too  great  a  risk,  and 
too  small  a  share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 
Today  we  have  7  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  great  investments  and 
great  risks  producing  our  agricultural 
commodities,  freeing  the  other  93  percent 
to  do  these  other  things  that  make  for 
our  high  standard  of  living.  Many  of 
you  have  not  had  occasion  to  read  back 
as  to  the  basis  for  price  supports.  It  was 
not  because  some  Department  of  Agri- 
culture thought  it  was  a  form  of  relief 
or  political  distribution  of  checks  at  the 
time  of  election,  but  because  it  was  found 
that  a  break  in  farm  income  led  off  the 
depression. 


Today  these  few   people   engaged  in 
farm  production,  substituting  machinery 
and  equipment  for  labor,  provide  about 
the  biggest  market  for  industry  and  la- 
bor.   However,  you  can  jeopardize  indus- 
try and  labor  in  two  ways:  First,  by  re- 
ducing the  price  that  your  farm  producer 
makes;  and  there  is  a  second  way  you 
can  do  it,  you  can  cut  down  his  volume 
and  you  have  done  the  same  to  him,  yes, 
but  you  have  also  done  that  same  thing 
to  your  market  for  our  industrial  output. 
We  go  around  the  world  and  say  we  rec- 
ognize all  of  these  things,  to  those  who 
are  short  of  food  we  say  we  are  the  great 
big  brother  to  the  world.     Really  now, 
can  we  do  more  for  the  world  than  to 
produce  and  let  them  buy  what  we  can 
produce  for  what  they  can  pay?    Do  you 
not  think  it  absurd  to  pay  the  farmer 
cash   to  cut  down  his  production  and 
claim  we  are  interested  in  those  who 
would  buy  if  we  would  be  competitive? 

Again,  the  American  farmer  may  be 
as  well  off  with  money  as  if  he  produced, 
but  how  about  those  folks  who  handle 
his  supply  and  production?  What  will 
happen  to  his  community  and  the  fac- 
tories in  our  cities? 

When  we  created  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  to  support  the  farm  pro- 
gram we  provided  that  they  have  a  limit 
on  the  price  at  which  they  could  sell 
commodities  in  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  protect  the  farmers'  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.    The  reason  the  farmer 
has  to  have  protection  is  that  you  have 
minimum  wage  laws,  you  have  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize,  and  to  bargain  so 
as  to  increase  labor's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar.    I  am  discussing  this  in 
the  objective;  I  am  not  here  condemning 
such  laws,  but  as  long  as  you  provide  by 
law  for  these  groups  to  take  a  bigger 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar  you  have 
to  have  some  floor  as  to  the  price  to  be 
received  by  the  raw  material  producer. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  al- 
ways had  the  right  to  sell  what  we  had 
and  did  not  need  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  what  they  would  bring. 

For  the  many  years  when  Secretary 
Benson  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  our  sup- 
plies off  the  world  market  and  refused 
to  use  existing  provisions  of  law  to  sell 
what  we  did  have  for  what  the  traffic 
would  bear  in  the  market  places  of  the 
world,  so  that  these  folks  that  we  claim 
we  are  for  would  have  a  chance  to  buy 
them. 

Our  committee  had  an  investigation 
that  found  that  the  folks  the  Depart- 
ment was  listening  to  were  American  in- 
ternational merchants  who  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  our  supplies  above  com- 
petitive prices,  so  as  to  hold  an  umbrella 
over  world  production  in  which  they  were 
heavily  interested. 

Finally,  we  got  the  Department  to  offer 
these  surplus  commodities  at  competi- 
tive prices;  and  to  the  Department's  ap- 
parent surprise  they  sold  like  hot  cakes. 
May  I  digress  to  say,  you  do  not  lose 
money  when  you  sell  something  you  have, 
and  do  not  need,  for  what  it  will  bring. 
You  have  made  money  if  you  do  that. 
When  you  are  trying  to  protect  the 
farmers'  income  in  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  what  he  has  to  buy,  it  may  be 


that  your  price  support  level  has  to  be 
above  world  prices;  but  you  have  not  lost 
anything  when  you  convert  surpluses 
into  money  for  as  much  as  you  can  get  in 
the  market  places,  as  every  other  country 
does. 

We  finally  got  the  Department  to  sell 
everything  competitively  in  world  trade, 
except  cotton.    The  international  cot- 
ton merchants  are  most  effective  people, 
working  through  the  governments  of  for- 
eign countries.    Finally,  the  committee 
said.  We  are  not  going  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  any  money  to  control  acre- 
age on  any  commodity  that  you  will  not 
keep  on  the  counters  of  the  world  for 
sale  at  competitive  prices.    The  Depart- 
ment finally  realized  what  that  would 
mean  and  officials  of  the  Department 
sold  a  million  bales  of  cotton  in  world 
trade  in  less  than  5  weeks;  they  sold  7 
million  bales  the  first  year  and  6  million 
bales  the  second  year.    Then  they  quit 
being     competitive     again,     and     sales 
dropped  dovm  to  2.8  million  bales. 

Congress  then  passed  a  law  saying  that 
you  must  keep  cotton  on  the  counters 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at 
competitive  prices,  after  determining 
what  our  fair  share  of  the  world  market 
is  That  is  the  law  today.  Let  me 
quote  a  part  of  what  the  law  says:  "Such 
quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  as  will 
reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  his- 
torical share  of  the  world  market  for 
U.S.  cotton." 

I  say  right  here  that  our  major  prob- 
lem on  cotton  today  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  carried  out  the  law  which  says  that 
they  must  keep  cotton  competitive  and 
moving  in  world  trade.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  agrees 
with  me.  for  he  officially  said  the  law 
has  not  been  carried  out.  I  am  certain 
we  would  have  about  5  million  bales  less 
cotton  on  hand  today  if  the  law  had 
been  carried  out. 

From  1951  to  1956,  while  we  held  U.S. 
cotton  off  world  markets,  foreign  acre- 
age increased  from  61,846,000  acres  to 
67  781,000  acres.  After  1956,  when  we 
became  competitive  in  world  markets 
again,  foreign  acreage  decreased  to 
64  750,000  acres.  In  the  last  4  years, 
when  again  we  quit  being  competitive, 
though  the  law  requires  us  to  be  foreign 
acreage  climbed  back  up  to  67,550,000 

Now  I  know  the  textile  mills  say  they 
want  the  farm  producer  to  supply  cotton 
at  the  world  price.  Have  they  asked 
labor  to  be  paid  at  world  levels?  Have 
you  heard  them  ask  to  let  them  pay 
taxes  at  the  international  rate?  Does 
it  not  make  just  as  much  sense?  Have 
you  heard  them  admitting  that  for  years 
and  years  they  got  their  cotton  to  the 
extent  of  exports  at  the  world  market 
price?     They  never  did  tell  you  that; 

did  they? 

Now  I  know  the  mills  do  deserve  pro- 
tection from  imports.  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  provides 
for  that.  The  records  show  that  in  the 
last  18  months  we  paid  $509  million  to 
domestic  textile  mills.  I  say  to  my  pro- 
ducer friends,  you  are  likely  to  find  some 
day  that  most  of  that  has  been  or  will 


be  invested  in  equipment  for  the  use  of 
S3mthetics. 

I  was  interested  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  the  1964  act  was  on  these  textile 
mills,  and  it  is  likely  that  increased  do- 
mestic consumption  was  really  delayed 
consumption.  I  have  here  before  me 
reports  of  the  stock  market  listing  of 
six  leading  textile  companies.  I  will  not 
call  their  names.  But  in  15  months, 
from  March  31,  1964,  until  July  21,  1965. 
their  stocks  have  gone  up  in  value  more 
than  29  percent. 

Let  me  say  again,  the  law  today  au- 
thorizes and  contemplates,  and  where 
cotton  is  concerned  requires,  that  we 
sell  what  we  do  not  need  in  world  trade 
for  what  it  will  bring,  so  as  to  make  it 
available  to  our  friends  and  our  cus- 
tomers throughout  the  world.  If  you 
were  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  barn, 
and  I  hope  you  will,  then  we  can  set  out 
to  correct  some  of  the  defects  in  exist- 
ing programs.  Payment  direct  from  the 
Treasury  certainly  is  not  the  answer.  I 
have  wrestled  with  limitations  on  pay- 
ments before. 

Let  me  say  again.  Now  is  a  poor  time 
for  this  democratic  Congress  to  come  in 
with  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pay 
the  producer  not  to  produce,  to  cut  down 
supplies  on  hand  when  the  world  may  be 
on  fire.  May  I  say  at  this  time .  when  you 
are  perhaps  on  the  ragged  edge  of  a 
downturn  in  our  financial  condition,  by 
this  bill,  you  are  likely  to  be  setting  off 
not  a  recession  but  an  actual  depression. 
Price  is  one  thing  and  volume  is  another; 
and  if  you  cut  down  the  farm  volume, 
you  are  cutting  down  the  farm  produ- 
ers'  purchasing  power  to  purchase  from 
you  folks  and  your  constituents  in  the 
cities  who  manufacture  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  homely  illus- 
tration. There  is  a  story  told  about  the 
good  king  who  had  the  welfare  of  every- 
body at  heart  and  it  hurt  him  to  see 
anyone  do  without  what  he  wanted  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money.  So  this  kind 
king  knowing  little  about  economics,  de- 
creed that  plenty  of  money  should  be 
printed  and  everybody  should  be  given 
all  the  money  that  they  wanted.  With 
all  this  money  from  the  king  in  their 
pockets  the  people  all  quit  work;  no  one 
produced;  and  in  2  years  everyone  was 

destitute.  .  ,  ..  ,     ..u„ 

Mere  money  may  look  all  right  for  the 
farmer— but  neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  us 
can  forego  production,  distribution,  sup- 
ply and  business  activity. 

Money  may  take  care  of  the  farmer  s 
immediate  problem  but  it  is  not  going 
to  put  groceries  on  your  tables. 

I  realize  I  am  stepping  a  little  far 
afield,  but  I  say  to  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  RoosevkltI-- 
whom  I  do  not  see  here  now— I  do  not 
know  what  the  minimum  wage  should  be 
in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  should  be  under  it  or  who 
should  not  be,  though  I  have  my  own 
opinion  and  it  differs  from  his. 

I  do  say  this:  when  we  as  a  Congress 
make  the  farmer,  the  producer  In  the 
perishable  commodity  field  or  in  any 
other  field,  pay  wages  above  what  he  can 
pay   and  make  a  profit,  he  wiU  quit  and 
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move  into  something  that  does  not  re- 
quire labor.  Then  not  only  will  the 
laborers  be  without  jobs  but  we  will  not 
have  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  lettuce  or 
whatever  they  produce  on  our  tables.  It 
is  that  simple,  and  the  same  goes  for 
restaurants,  small  mills  and  related 
operators,  loggers,  laundries,  pressing 
shops,  retailers,  ginners,  warehousemen, 
oil  mills,  hotels,  motels,  and  many  others, 
especially  those  who  employ  the  handi- 
capped or  summer  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  put  many  people  on  relief  but 
you  cannot  successfully  make  a  small 
businessman  pay  out  more  than  his 
business  can  stand.  He  will  either  quit 
or  his  creditors  will  force  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

My  friends,  you  are  headed  the  wrong 
way  today.  You  had  better  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill  when  the  motion  is 
offered;  then  we  can  turn  toward  a  pro- 
gram of  production — for  our  safety,  for 
our  friends,  and  that  we  may  continue 
to  be  the  land  of  plenty  when  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  less  than  half 
of  what  they  need. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
bill  should  pass,  I  am  counting  on  each 
of  those  who  vote  for  Its  provisions  to 
support  me  as  we  provide  the  money  to 
pay  the  cost  without  limitations  below 
those  set  out  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  surprising 
to  hear  the  speech  we  have  just  heard 
from  the  man  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations. He  apparently  is  advocating 
now  unlimited  production,  because  he 
says  we  need  the  food  and  fiber  we  are 
harvesting  from  our  flourishing  fields. 

I  just  want  to  remind  Members  and  to 
remind  him  of  the  fact  that,  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  situation  which  he  has 
discussed,  our  stabilization  programs  for 
the  major  crops  on  January  1,  1953, 
showed  a  profit  of  more  than  $13  mil- 
lion, but  these  programs  now  show  losses 
of  $9,203  million. 

Under  the  price  support  program  on 
all  commodities,  basics  and  nonbasics, 
over  a  period  of  20  years  prior  to  1953, 
both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of 
peace,  the  losses  amounted  to  only 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion.  Now  these 
losses  amount  to  $15,620  million. 

On  corn  alone  we  have  lost  $3,227  mil- 
lion. 

On  wheat  we  have  lost  $3,041  million. 

On  dairy  products  we  have  lost  almost 
$4  billion. 

Yet  the  gentleman  is  advocating  un- 
limited production.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  farmers  to  bring  production  in 
line  with  consumer  demand. 

Even  now,  considering  all  the  expendi- 
tures of  money — using,  under  Public  Law 
480,  $23  billion  to  help  alleviate  hunger 
in  100  nations  on  the  earth  with  100  mil- 
lion people — we  still  have  invested  in 
these  inventories  close  to  $7  billion. 

All  of  this  talk  about  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculture  is  a  lot  of 
baloney.  If  we  took  the  Government  out 
of  agriculture  the  economy  of  America 


would  collapse.  Dumping  $7  billion  of 
food  and  fiber  on  the  market — that  is 
what  it  means.  That  is  the  old  argument 
we  have  heard  through  the  years,  "Get 
the  Government  off  the  farmer's  back." 

I  know  something  about  these  adjust- 
ment programs.  I  grow  on  my  own  little 
farm  five  of  the  six  basic  commodities, 
all  but  rice.  We  have  had  adjustment 
programs  and  we  have  had  control  pro- 
grams year  in  and  year  out.  At  one  time 
we  took  a  27 -percent  reduction  in  to- 
bacco. This  year  we  accepted  a  19.5-per- 
cent reduction  in  tobacco. 

We  have  brought  these  programs  into 
operation.  We  operate  them  success- 
fully, and  they  can  be  operated  success- 
fully now. 

I  can  agree  with  only  one  thing  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  said;  that  is,  we 
have  not  emphasized  exports  as  much  as 
we  should  have.  We  should  have  dis- 
posed of  more  of  these  commodities  in 
the  world  markets,  but  we  have  not.  Now 
we  are  trying  to  do  it. 

I  have  in  my  State  almost  240.000 
breadwinners  working  in  the  textile  mills 
of  our  great  State. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  understand  the 
arithmetic  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. If  he  is  here,  I  will  ask  him  to  lis- 
ten to  this  question.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  I  am  not  correct  in  my 
mathematics.  He  said  that  under  the 
one-price  cotton  system  the  textile  mills 
received  last  year  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion ;  I  think  the  figure  he  used  was  $540 
million.  Is  it  not  correct  the  total  domes- 
tic consumption  of  cotton  last  year  was 
about  9  million  bales? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  if  you  applied  the 
entire  subsidy.  If  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
against  that  9  million  bales,  you  could 
not  get  over  $275  million.  Now,  that  is  a 
lot  of  money  and  I  do  not  minimize  it,  but 
it  is  a  lot  less  than  $540  million. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  money  he  is  talk- 
ing about  went  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  it  did  not  all  go  to 
the  mills  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  not.  And 
under  that  program  I  think  he  is  correct 
in  saying  they  have  spent  of  their  own 
money  about  $1  billion  buying  machinery 
so  as  to  modernize  these  plants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  just  to  show 
the  mills  do  not  v/ant  a  subsidy,  they 
are  supporting  this  bill.  If  they  had  a 
subsidy  last  year,  they  are  voluntarily 
offering  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  did  not  want  it 
last  year. 


Mr.  JONAS.  And  they  do  not  want 
it  now.  They  are  supporting  a  bill  which 
says  they  will  not  get  a  dime  out  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  this  cotton  bill 
provides  for  making  payments  in  kind 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  Mississippi,  just 
as  it  does  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  the  figures 
I  used  come  from  the  Department.  It 
shows  that  from  August  1,  1964  to  July 
31.  1965,  for  domestic  use,  there  was  $447 
million  paid  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
and  $62.5  million  were  paid  on  what  they 
term  equalization  pajrments  from  April 
11,  1964  to  July  31,  1965.  making  a  total 
of  $509.6  million. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  was  the  total 
payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  the  mills  do  not 
like  to  be  identified  with  the  payments 
which  are  made  to  them,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  supporting  this  bill,  so  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  others,  but  they 
get  the  cotton  at  the  lower  price. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  not  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  what  I 
say.  They  do  not  want  it  paid  to  them 
but  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Whom  do  you  want  it 
paid  too?    Answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Whom  do  I  want  it 
p>aidto? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  do  not  want  it  paid. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  do  not  want  it 
paid? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  I  believe  It  bad 
to  have  the  cotton  Industry  dependent 
upon  direct  payments  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  want  the  farmers 
to  have  21 -cent  cotton? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  what  they  will 
have  if  you  do  not  pass  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  They  will  have 
28-cent  cotton — 65  percent  of  parity— 
and  16  million  acres,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it.  The  law  returns  to  the  act  of 
1958,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  does  that  act 
provide? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  want  28-cent 
cotton? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
parity,  or  about  28 '/2 -cent  cotton  and  16 
million  acres,  plus  of  course,  having  the 
Secretary  carry  out  the  Export  Market- 
ing Act  of  1956.  Could  the  gentleman 
assure  me  you  are  not  going  to  limit  pay- 
ments as  others  have  tried  to  every  time 
I  bring  in  an  appropriation  bill  here? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  assure  you  as  far 
as  I  can  that  I  am  going  to  vote  againsi 
any  limitation  on  payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will.  I  do  believe  the  mills  and  the 
producer  could  get  together  on  a  work- 
able basis  if  they  had  to  return  to  the 
1958  act. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Orville  Free- 
man, that  is  reassuring  to  cotton  farmers 


and  to  industries  and  communities  serv- 
ing cotton  farmers.  I  shall  read  the 
Secretary's  letter  into  the  Record,  for 
what  he  has  to  say  is  important  to  the 
Irgislation  now  under  consideration. 
The  Secretary's  letter  follows: 
Depaetment  of   AcRicmTtmE, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  August  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Chairman,^  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  possibility  that  under  the 
cotton  provisions  of  H.R.  9811.  industries 
and  communities  serving  cotton  farmers 
would  be  disrupted.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case. 

Our  goal  is  to  reduce  cotton  stocks  to  the 
level  of  prudent  reserves  over  a  period  of  4 
to  5  years.  The  authority  which  H.R.  9811 
would  grant  to  the  Secretary  to  administer 
the  rates  of  payments  and  the  acreage  re- 
duction requirements  for  cotton  for  the  crop 
years  1967.  1968  and  1969.  would  make  it 
possible  both  to  meet  our  program  objec- 
tives and  to  protect  industries  and  commu- 
nities. 

Under  H.R.  9811.  maintenance  of  one  price 
cotton  and  more  competitive  export  pricing 
would  result  In  domestic  consumption  rang- 
ing between  9''2  and  10  minion  bales  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  and  exports  sub- 
stantially above  recent  levels.  Total  utiliza- 
tion of  upland  cotton  should  be  in  the  range 
of  141/2  to  16  million  bales  per  year.  Under 
these  conditions  the  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram for  cotton  could  be  operated  so  that 
cotton  production  would  be  maintained  at 
not  less  than  13  million  bales  per  year.  If 
utilization  were  to  increase  sharply,  produc- 
tion could  be  somewhat  higher. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
lately  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  other  supporters  of  this  farm  bill 
with  respect  to  how  it  will  reduce  the 
production  of  surpluses,  cut  Govern- 
ment costs,  and  maintain  farm  income. 
If  recent  history  is  any  criteria  it  fails 
on  the  first  two  counts,  and  would  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  very  objectionable 
philosophy  of  direct  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers. 

The  latter  is  objectionable  because  it 
destroys  the  mai-ket  price  system  and 
places  individual  farmers  in  the  position 
of  dependence  on  Government  pay- 
ments for  a  significant  portion  of  their 
income.  The  practice  of  setting  a  rela- 
tively low  loan  rate  and  selling  CCC 
stocks  to  maintain  the  market  price  at 
this  low  level  results  in  a  Government 
"wrecked"  price.  The  normal  forces  of 
the  market  system  cannot  function. 
Producers  respond  to  their  total  return — 
the  loan  rate  plus  the  direct  payment 
and  continue  to  expand  production 
which  also  tends  to  force  market  prices 
down. 

This  bill  extends  and  expands  Govern- 
ment direct  payments  to  farmers  as  em- 
bodied in  the  current  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs,  so  we  have  a  fairly  good 
measure  of  results  in  1964  and  1965. 

On  the  first  point — does  the  scheme 
reduce  production  of  surpluses?  De- 
spite the  huge  outlays  of  Government 
money  to  the  relatively  large,  efficient 
farmers  as  payment  for  participating 
"     in  the  so-called   voluntary  feed  grain 


and  wheat  programs,  the  Nation's  corn 
crop  in  1965  is  forecast  at  4.1  billion 
bushels,  the  largest  on  record.  The 
wheat  crop,  forecast  at  close  to  1.4  billion 
bushels,  is  the  second  largest  on  record. 
This  has  occurred  despite  the  ballyhoo 
about  how  the  increase  in  farmer  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs  this  year 
would  achieve  a  reduction  in  production. 
The  opposite  is  now  indicated.  As  of 
August  1  the  forecast  of  the  corn  crop 
is  up  15  percent  over  that  harvested  in 
1964  and  18  percent  above  the  5-year — 
1956-60— average.  The  prospective 
wheat  crop  is  7  percent  greater  than 
that  of  1964  and  17  percent  above  the 
1956-60  average.  The  acreage  devoted 
to  these  crops  may  have  been  reduced, 
but  production  has  increased  substan- 
tially. 

What  about  the  cut  in  Government 
costs?  There  have  been  no  significant 
reductions  in  1964  or  196&  and  the  pros- 
pect for  1966.  if  H.R.  9811  is  passed  and 
becomes  effective,  is  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  expand.  The  most  serious  part 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  the  programs  is 
the  rapid  expansion  of  direct  payments 
to  farmers. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  these  di- 
rect payments,  and  how  they  are  being 
used  to  actually  buy  votes,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  July  14  memo  to  all  State 
ASC  committeemen  and  State  executive 
directors  from  Horace  B.  Godfrey,  the 
Administrator  of  ASCS,  when  he  said: 
The  time  is  approaching  for  making  pay- 
ments to  farmers  under  the  cotton,  feed 
grain,  wheat,  and  certain  other  programs. 
In  many  county  offices  the  checks  are  de- 
livered personally  to  each  farmer.  This 
gives  the  county  manager  or  clerk  a  good 
chance  to  make  better  understood  what  the 
payment  Is  for  and  how  it  serves  the  na- 
tional Interest.  All  counties  could  well 
adopt  this  practice. 


I  do  not  believe  I  need  elaborate  on 
this  observation.  The  intent  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  It  is  a  shocking, 
downright  vote-buying  scheme  that 
would  put  some  of  the  machinations  of 
the  big-city  machine  politicians  in  the 
shade.  It  is  an  abominable  practice  and 
it  ought  to  be  stopped  right  now. 

Total  Government  direct  payments  to 
farmers  amounted  to  $2,169  million  in 
1964  and  represented  about  17  percent 
of  realized  net  farm  income  and  22  per- 
cent of  fai-m  operators'  net  cash  income 
from  fanning. 

Of  the  total.  $1,733  million  resulted 
from  farmer  participation  in  the  various 
commodity  programs — sugar,  wool,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  feed  grains.  The  bal- 
ance. $436  million,  resulted  from  farmer 
participation  in  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program,  the  soil  bank  and  the 
Great  Plains  program. 

For  1965  the  payments  under  the  com- 
modity programs  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  about  $2  billion. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  cause  Govern- 
ment direct  payments  to  farmers  to  rise 
sharply.  Those  resulting  from  participa- 
tion in  the  commodity  programs  will 
approximate  $2,600  million  or  about  50 
percent  higher  than  the  $1,700  million 
in  1964.  Total  payments,  about  $3,100 
million  In  1966,  will  be  equivalent  on  the 
average  to  a  Uttle  under  $1,000  per  farm 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.    Such 


a  payment  would  represent  25  percent 
of  the  estimated  per  farm  realized  net 
income  from  farming,  including  Govern- 
ment payments.  In  1964  the  proportion 
was  17  percent.  Excluding  Government 
payments  the  percentage  would  rise  to 
33  percent  of  realized  net  income  per 
farm. 

The  payments  will  not  be  distributed 
at  this  average  rate  because  they  are 
earned  on  the  basis  of  size  of  farm  and 
participation.  This  is  especially  true  for 
the  commodity  program  payments. 

Under  the  1964  feed  grain  program, 
farms  with  feed  grain  bases  of  25  acres 
or  less,  representing  56  percent  of  all 
feed  grain  farms,  received  only  about  14 
percent  of  the  total  feed  grain  payments. 
The  smaller  proportion  participating  and 
the  smaUer  size  tended  to  reduce  the 
payments  made  to  this  group.  Because 
of  their  small  size,  these  farmers  can- 
not earn  a  large  enough  payment  to 
justify  their  participation  unless  they 
wish  to  get  out  of  farming  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  farms  with  feed 
grain  bases  of  50  acres  or  more,  repre- 
senting only  25  percent  of  the  total  feed 
grain  farms,  earned  72  percent  of  the 
total  feed  grain  payments. 

The  i>er  farm  rate  of  payment  for  par- 
ticipating farms  with  bases  under  25 
acres  averaged  $310  while  that  for  those 
having  bases  of  50  to  100  acres  averaged 
$1,118;  for  100-  to  200-acre  bases.  $2,000; 
for  201-  to  300-acre  bases.  $3,306;  for 
301-  to  500-acre  bases.  $4,880;  and  for  . 
501  acres  and  over,  $10,190. 

The  large  increase  in  the  projected 
total  payments  in  1966  under  the  new 
farm  plan  results  in  large  part  from  the 
change  in  the  cotton  program  in  which 
payments  would  be  shifted  from  textile 
mills  to  cottongrowers  and  the  rate  of 
payment  per  bale  would  be  increased 
sharply.  Also,  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  direct  payments  under  the  pro- 
posed new  wheat  program  which  pro- 
vides for  a  50-cent  per  bushel  increase 
in  the  domestic  consumption  certificate. 
A  third  factor  expanding  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers  in  1966  would  be  the 
participation  in  the  new  cropland  retire- 
ment scheme. 

In  aU  of  these  the  size  of  .arm  would 
control  the  size  of  the  payment  per  farm. 
The  larger  the  farm,  the  greater  would 
be  the  total  payment  per  farm.  It  would 
be  the  successful  farmers  and  the  rela- 
tively highest  income  producers  who  re- 
ceive the  largest  payments.  This  would 
be  true  for  the  feed  grain  producers,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  a  minute  ago,  and  lor 
the  wheat  and  cotton  producers. 

The  largest  farms,  those  with  value 
of  cash  sales  of  over  $20,000  per  farm 
and  representing  about  15  percent  of  all 
farms  would  receive  sUghtly  over  62 
percent  of  the  total  direct  payments; 
those  with  sales  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  and 
representing  about  18  percent  of  all 
farms  would  receive  about  22  percent  of 
the  direct  payments;  those  with  sales 
of  $5,000  to  $10,000,  representing  15  per- 
cent of  all  farms  would  receive  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  payments;  and 
those  with  cash  sales  of  less  than  $5,000 
and  representing  52  percent  of  all  farms 
would  receive  only  a  little  over  6  percent 
of  the  payments. 
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The     celebrated     million     successful  Mr.  C ALLAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  was  right  that  our  programs  have  cost  a 

The     ceieDraiea     "*""""*"';';  ,  apntipman  vield'  lot  of  money.    But  this  bill  is  no  solution 

prX^V'  SretX^^  ''MnmCHEL.-   I  yield.  to  that.    Its  cost  will  be  astronomical. 

Se^cent  of  all  farms  would  receive  about  Mr.  CALLAN.    Can  the  gentleman  tell  Incidentally,  that  is  one  reason  there 

afSrcent  of  thTtotal  Government  di-  me  how  much  wheat  the  Government  are  so  many  farmers  opposed  to  this  bill. 

rectpaymeSs  under  H.R.  9811  in  1966.  had  on  hand  in  1961?                          ^     ^  They  do  not  want  checks  from  the  Gov - 

Th?s  migrates  aga?n  how  the  well  to  do  Mr.  MICHEL.    I  cannot  tell  without  ernment.    They  do  want  a  market  and 

get  the  dollars  and  the  poor  folks  get  the  looking  back  through  the  hearings,  but  a  fair  price.            ,  ^        , 

pennies     There  is  very  little  in  the  ad-  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  In  my  hand  a 

mSration's  proposed  new  farm  plan  Mr.  CALLAN.    It  is  1.4  bUlion  bushels,  letter  from  one  of  the  greatest  friends 

for  the  so-called  lower  half  of  the  in-  Mr.  MICHEL.    The  point  is  that  the  of  agriculture  ever  to  pass  through  this 

come  scale  which  have  been  designated  situation  has  not  really  improved.  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 

ac    in-or    bordering    on-the    poverty  Mr.  CALLAN.    It  is  now  down  to  900  Steve  Pace,  of  Georgia.     Many  of  you 

class  million  bushels.    Can  the  gentleman  tell  served  with  him.    You  know  the  kind  of 

This  situation  is  similar  to  the  tax  me  how  much  feed  grains  the  Govern-  legislator  he  was.     You  know  that  his 

program    under    which    reductions    are  ment  had  on  hand?  heart  was  with  the  rural  people  of  Amer- 

made  in  excise  taxes  on  luxuries,  such  Mr.  MICHEL.     Let  me  ask  the  gentle-  ica.  from  the  CaroUnas  to  California, 

as  furs  diamonds  and  cosmetics  for  the  man  this:  How  much  less  is  the  Govern-  Irrespective  of  what  their  crop  might 

benefit'of  the  well-to-do  but  an  increase  ment  cost  of  this  program  today  than  it  have  been.  Steve  was  always  on  this  floor 

in  the  tax  levy  on  flour  and  bread  which  was  2  years  ago?  championing  their  cause     It  might  have 

is  consumed  in  the  largest  amounts  by  Mr.  CALLAN.    Farm  income  is  up  $1  been  the  wheatgrower.  the  corngrower, 

Sie  so-^lled  poverty  clas3.     Thus  the  bUlion.                                                      ^  the  watermelon  grower,  cotton  or  any- 

auestion  may  be  asked  as  to  how  anyone  Mr.  MICHEL.    That  comes  about  be-  thing   else.     Steve   was   here   in   their 

who  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  cause  of  direct  Government  payments^  behalf. 

small  farmer  and  the  cost  of  living  of  17  percent  of  net  farm  mcome  comes  Mr.    Chairman,    although    Steve   has 

the  DOor  can  be  for  HR   9811.  from  direct  Government  payments.    At  been  retired  a  good  while.  I  believe  he 

The  following  table  includes  the  de-  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  be  20  percent,  still  has  some  knowledge  of  American  ae- 

tails  by  programs  for  the  United  States  We  can  talk  about  parity  going  down,  riculture.     Here  is  what  he  said  about 

as  a  whole  for  1964  and  estimates  for  but  we  are  making   It  up  with   direct  this  cotton  bill: 

iggg.  Government  payments;  $2,136  million  in  jj  ^^^^  ^^g  jy  jg  enacted,  it  will  blast  an 

1 1964         '  1966  1964.  enormous  hole  In  the  economy  of  the  South- 

ror-QPrvitinn                                       227           220  Mr     WHITTEN.     Mr.   Chairman,  will  east,     it   will  wreck  its  economic  structure 

Sou  bank                :::::::::::       199           150  the  gentleman  yleld?  and  create  enormous  unemployment.    I  Just 

Great   Plaint::: 10             10  Mr.  MICHEL      I  yield.  cannot  understand  such  a  proposal. 

Cropland  retirement ^^^          1*0  j^r.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  for-  Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  mo.st 

i„-         520  got  to  pay  tribute  to  one  provision  of  this  of  the  cotton  farmers  are  opposed  to  this 

subtotal *'*"  bill.    That  really  is  a  safety  valve.    Un-  bill,  but,  regrettably,  their  customers  are 

su-^ar  Act                                     68          70  der  this  bill,  the  Government  will  pay  for  it.  the  textile  mills. 

WcK)i  Act         "II'"IIII"I-       25          30  the  farmer  to  let  the  public  hunt  on  land  until  this  year  the  cotton  farmers  and 

Cotton 39         600  which  he  gets  paid  not  to  farm.    At  least  the   textile   people   have   been   working 

Wheat 438         600  the  city  fellow  can  hunt  rabbits  on  the  hand  in  hand.    And  irrespective  of  what 

Feed  grains 1.163      1,400  farmer's  land  if  worse  comes  to  worse,  ^y  friends  say  from  the  textile  area— 

,  _„„      -  ...  I  would  rather  not  think  of  a  return  to    ^nd  I  have  every  respect  for  them— the 

Subtotal i-^-^-*      "^'"^    such  a  time  When  we  would  need  that    mills  have  had  a  bonanza  during  the  past 

rrand  Total                   2  169      3  120  provision.    I    remember    too    well    the     12  months  under  this  kickback  subsidy 

■■"""■;"    '    ^„     ;.  early  1930-s.                                                      program,  and  they  are  going  to  have  a 

'  July  1965  issue  of  Farm  Income  Situation.  MICHEL.    I  thank  the  gentleman     bigger  one  during  the  next  4  years.    Tliis 

-Estimates    based    on    provisions    of    H.R.  '   !       "    T.    *,   1                                               uifi   V  ^  tik^  »««ct  «Qr+    ic  cimnlv  a  npr- 

9811.  and  certain  assumptions  with  respect  for  that  contribution.                                           ^"^'  ^P."^  ^^^^^^^^ ''^,rfv^%Ho  S.inf  h.vp 

to  farmer  participation.  Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I     petuation  of  that  which  the  mills  have 

^    ^.      ,                 ^  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of    enjoyed  so  much  for  the  past  12  montn.s, 
These   Government   direct   payments  '""  ^                                                                  ^j^g  o^^ly  difference  being  that  it  will  take 
for  commodity  programs  in  1966  would  chairman   I  ask  unanimous  con-     the  onus  off  their  backs  and  put  it  on 
not  be  the  total  cost  because  they  do  not  ^^'^.q  "evise  and  extend  my  remarks     the  farmers,  but  at  the  same  time  leaving 
include  the  cost  to  the  Government  on  f  "\J,°  ^ocid  f or  5  additional  minutes,     the  mills  with  the  cheapest  cotton  since 
Public  Law  480  shipments  abroad,  the  and  to  P^^^^^°y                    objection     before  World  War  II. 
losses   sustained   by    CCC    on   sa  es   of  'IT}e  ^^f^^^^^^^^                               from         Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  re- 
stocks    below    acquisition    plus   storage  Jj-Xinn?"                                                      port  of  the  Burlington  Mills.  Inc..  a  corn- 
costs,  and  program  administrative  ex-  Mississippi.                                                                          t  ^hich  shows  that  in  the  6 
penses.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  There  was  no  objection.                              months   ending   March   28    1964.   their 
programs  included  in  H.R.  9811  will  cost  Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Chairman  and     "^^^^^^  "^^;'2%5^^^^^^                   That   is 
the  Government  and  consumers  close  to  Members  of  the  Committee  I  did  not  In-     ^^^^""^^   ^f^   f^;^^  ^egan  last  year. 
$5  billion  per  year.  tend  to  speak  ^'^der  the  5-rn  nute  r^^^^      ^en  ine     e     ^^          ^            ^^^.^  3 
For  Illinois.  Government  direct  pay-  until  we  reached  the  cotton  section  of  the     ^"^"  ^^  j    earnings  were  $34.1  million, 
ments  to  fanners  totaled  $131  million  in  bill.    But  inasmuch  ^s  we  now  seem  to  be     1^^%^^^;^^^^^             than  50  percent,  a 
1964    with    the    commodity    programs,  debating  that  section.  I  thought  perhaps    ^^j^^'J^^^.^'^f^s^J'^'^uon  in  one  6-month 
largely  feed  grains  and  wheat,  account-  this  might  be  an  appropriate  time  for    ^^^fJJ^'^^'^ouie^  thev  a      here,  work- 
ing for  $118  million.    Because  of  higher  me  to  make  a  few  remaiKs^                                          beavers  for  thi&»bill.    I  can  take 
payment    rates    and   slightly   increased  Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  interest    "^"^^^^^^^X^ 

participation  in  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  to   my   colleague,   the   gentleman   11  om    ^             .^^  people,  which.  I  understand,  is 

programs,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittenI,  and  to  my    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mayflower  Hotel  and 

payment  under  the  commodity  programs  chairman,   the   gentleman   from   worm                       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Congres- 

wiU  rise  to  about  $135  million  in  1965  and  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI   I  believe  I  could      ^          ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^  ^.^^1  ^^serve 

to  about  $140  million  in  1966.  commend  both  for  what  they  nad  to  say.    ^^^  beaverlike  activity  of  the  mill  people 

For  Indiana  total  payments  amounted  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi                    ^^^^  measure  down  upon  those 

to  $78  million  in  1964  and  may  reach  $90  f Mr.  WhittenI  is  absolutely  right  in  his          y        ^^^  ^^^^  .^   ^^^  farmers, 

million  in  1966.    For  Iowa  the  total  in  remarks,  that  paying  a  farmer  or  giving  a                chairman.  I  do  not  have  a  thing 

1964  amounted  to  $226  million  and  could  farmer  a  check  f°y,,^^°^,^^^.  f  ^'„,^°^    m  the  world  against  the  textile  people. 
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and  the  profit  system  and  I  am  going  to 
stay  on  it.  I  am  glad  they  have  made 
money,  but  I  believe  the  passage  of  this 
measure  will  mean  the  contrary  for  the 
cotton  farmers  of  this  country.  It  is  so 
regrettable,  so  regrettable,  this  split  has 
developed  between  the  cotton  fanners 
and  the  textile  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  people 
stayed  with  them  through  their  fight  last 
year  and  back  through  the  days  when 
the  mills  were  carrying  on  their  fight 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  But  now 
the  mill  people  have  taken  flight.  They 
have  gone  their  own  way  instead  of  lin- 
ing up  with  the  cotton  farmers  and  re- 
paying them  for  that  which  the  farmers 
did  for  the  textile  people  last  year.  This 
is  the  saddest  day  within  my  memory 
for  the  cotton  farmer.  He  is  being  forced 
to  become  a  charity  patient  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

You  know,  a  bill  that  is  a  good  bill  does 
not  require  too  much  effort  to  get  it 
passed.  There  has  been  more  effort  put 
behind  this  bill  in  order  to  get  it  passed 
than  any  that  I  know  of,  and  I  have 
been  around  here  for  two  decades.  Every 
ASC  employee  in  every  State  and  every 
cotton  county  in  the  United  States 
affected  by  the  bill  has  been  ordered  and 
directed  to  send  a  certain  prepared  letter 
to  every  cotton  farmer  telling  him  how 
good  this  bill  is.  I  have  some  of  the 
letters  here.  They  are  all  identical.  The 
employees  were  ordered  in  to  action,  to 
mimeograph  the  letters,  address  them  to 
the  fanners  and  mail  them  out  under 
frank.  No,  I  am  not  criticizing  the  em- 
ployees. They  were  told  to  do  the  job 
and  had  I  been  in  their  shoes,  I  would 
have  done  as  they  did  and  so  would  you. 

They  had  meetings  in  every  region  of 
the  cotton  belt,  several  in  each  State. 
The  head  of  the  State  ASC  in  every 
State,  or  some  other  suitable  person, 
was  directed  to  explain  to  the  county 
ASC  committees  just  how  good  the  bill 
was.  Well,  this  thing  is  so  complicated 
that  some  members  of  our  agriculture 
committee  cannot  explain,  so  how  in  the 
world  could  these  employees.  One 
county  committoeman  who  had  been 
urged  to  and  did  attend  one  of  the  meet- 
ings said  the  speaker  said  to  them: 
"Your  jobs  are  at  stake."  That  is  their 
ASC  jobs.  "So  get  behind  this  bill." 
They  called  them  into  different  places 
and  gave  them  the  literature  and  said, 
"Mail  it  out."  They  did  mail  it  out.  I 
know  of  a  farmer  who  walked  up  to  one 
of  these  meetings,  knocked  on  the  door 
and  asked  for  admittance.  They  said, 
"You  cannot  get  in."  That  man  is  a 
cotton  grower.  He  is  in  this  city  today 
pleading  for  the  defeat  of  the  cotton 
provision  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
Rentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Just 
because  the  gentleman's  cotton  farmers 
do  not  like  this  bill  is  no  sign  that  some 
others  do. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position.  Our 
chairman  has  said  he  put  a  provision 
in  the  bill  which  would  allow  you  to 
plant  from  fence  corner  to  fence  corner 


in  California,  and  that  this  was  done  to 
get  your  vote  for  the  bill.  But  he  did 
not  buy  mine.    He  just  bought  yours. 

Let  me  review  what  appeared  in  a 
Scripps-Howard  article  last  fall  about 
the  bill  we  had  just  passed.  It  goes  on 
to  say  the  bill  was  passed  so  as  to  pro- 
vide cheaper  cotton  for  the  mills,  who 
in  turn  would  lower  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  article  proceeds  to  report 
that  the  mills  did  not  reduce  the  price 
of  textiles,  which  was  a  commitment  on 
their  part.  They  put  the  difference 
into  their  profits,  paid  higher  dividends 
and  in  some  instances  they  did  do  well; 
they  enjoyed  substantial  stock  splits. 
You  know  that  is  true.  They  put  it  in 
their  own  pockets.  That  is  what  they 
did.  So  of  course  they  are  here  now 
trying  to  get  this  thing  off  their  backs 
and  slip  it  over  on  the  backs  of  the  little 
hill  farmers  I  represent  in  northeast 
Mississippi,  but  the  mills  will  reap  the 
same  and  even  more  benefits  therefrom. 
After  1966  they  will  be  able  to  purchase 
cotton  even  cheaper  than  it  now  costs 
under  the  mill  subsidy  program. 

The  stock  of  the  BurUngton  Mills 
closed  yesterday  at  its  highest  point  this 
year  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
When  Mr.  Cooley  announced  he  was  go- 
ing to  offer  amendments  which  every- 
one knows  assured  passage  of  the  wheat 
provision  and  finally  the  entire  bill,  Bur- 
lington's stock  advanced  IVs  points  and 
reached  its  highest  ceiling  this  year.  I 
did  not  check  the  cotton  market  but  my 
guess  is  that  it  took  a  resounding  fall. 
And  incidentally,  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  has  been  pushing  hard,  also, 
for  this  bill.  Yes,  everyone  but  the 
cotton  farmer. 

I  have  friends  in  the  textile  industry. 
I  know  Mr.  Charlie  Cannon,  of  Cannon 
Mills,  fairly  well.  He  is  a  wonderful 
man.  He  may  not  know  it,  but  one  of  his 
men  has  been  sitting  over  in  that  room 
at  the  Congressional  Hotel  lobbying 
around  to  get  this  thing  put  over  on  the 
farmers.  This  is  the  room  occupied  by 
that  which  calls  itself  the  Emergency 
Committee  to  Protect  Cotton  Grov/ers. 
I  have  checked  on  the  names  of  those 
who  appear  on  their  letterhead,  as  being 
members  of  the  committee  from  the  var- 
ious States.  Many  of  them  are  ASC 
county  and  State  committeemen  who 
have  been  pressed  in  line  to  support  this 
bill.  I  have  telegrams  from  others  who 
said  they  never  authorized  the  use  of 
their  names.  They  are  distributing  let- 
ters over  the  signature  of  one  Mr.  J.  B. 
Kirklin  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  have 
some  of  the  letters.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  read  them  or  the  telegrams  I  have  just 
referred  to.  But  members  of  their  so- 
called  committee  have  sent  wires  in  to 
me  and  others  denying  any  membership 
in  such  an  organization.  I  have  the  tele- 
grams here  for  you  to  read  if  you  desire. 

Maybe  I  am  a  little  excited,  but  my 
farmers  are  too.  With  all  due  deference, 
this  bill  ought  to  go  back  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  afraid  it  is  not  going  back.  I 
do  not  think  it  will.  That  has  been  fixed 
up  with  the  amendments  which  my 
chairman  announced  yesterday  would 
be  offered  to  satisfy  enough  Members  to 
get  the  bill  passed. 


This  is  not  a  farmers'  bill.  We  adopt 
legislation  here  to  guarantee  wage  levels 
to  the  people  of  our  country,  and  we 
require  the  consuming  public  to  pay  the 
bill.  Why  not  just  have  a  bill  that  will 
require  the  fixing  of  minimum  income 
for  the  farmer,  and  require  the  public  to 
pay  the  bill.  Don't  make  the  cotton 
farmer  crawl  on  his  knees  to  the  court- 
house, to  the  ASC  office,  to  extend  his 
hand  to  receive  a  dole  in  the  form  of  a 
Government  check.  He  doesn't  want  a 
dole.  He  only  wants,  and  is  entitled  to, 
a  fair  price  in  the  market.  If  this  Con- 
gress can  fix  a  fair  wage  for  the  working- 
man  and  require  the  consumer  to  pay  it, 
then  it  can  and  should  do  the  same  for 
the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  why  he  is  opposed  to  the  cot- 
ton bill? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  I  have  been 
telling  you  for  10  minutes,  and  I  thought 
I  was  making  myself  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Belcher)  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Because  of  the  laugh- 
ter, I  did  not  hear  what  the  gentleman's 
answer  was  as  to  his  reason  for  opposing 
the  cotton  bill.  But  I  think  I  know — and 
that  is  simply  because  your  constituents 
back  home  who  sent  you  up  here  do  not 
like  the  cotton  bill  and  you,  as  their 
Representative,  then  have  a  duty  to  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  as  I  said.  I 
have  been  around  here  for  23  years  and 
I  think  I  do  hear  and  listen  to  the  voices 
from  home.  When  they  make  a  noise 
down  there.  I  listen. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  glad  there  is 
another  Member  of  the  House  who  is  as 
selfish  as  I  am  because  every  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  wanted  a  bill 
that  my  constituents  did  not  like.  I  was 
still  selfish  enough  to  follow  the  people 
who  sent  me  up  here  and  go  against  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  would  say  that  today  if  that  same 
feeling  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  every 
Member  of  this  House,  this  bill  could  be 
defeated  by  a  3-to-l  vote. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  first  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Mississippi  and 
also  want  to  point  out  that  we  have 
found  in  times  past  that  once  these  bills 
are  passed,  the  limitations  come  nat- 
urally. We  have  been  together  on  this 
year  after  year  and  getting  by  by  the 
skin  of  our  teeth  in  the  past. 
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I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
fine  presentation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  say  this  and  I  will  conclude. 

If  this  bill  could  be  redrafted  in  a  form 
where  the  danger  of  placing  a  limitation 
on  payment  to  these  farmers  could  be 
obviated  or  eliminated,  we  might  feel 
somewhat  better  about  it.  I  would  not 
even  then  regard  it  as  satisfactory  be- 
cause as  I  say  the  farmer  is  only  seek- 
ing and  is  entitled  to  a  fair  market  price. 
As  to  the  unlimited  production  pro- 
vision— we  do  not  like  that.  Of  course 
not.  This  was  put  in  to  get  western 
votes.  Some  of  them  will  plant  to  the 
fence  corners.  Their  production  will  glut 
the  market  and  Government  stocks  from 
price-support  cotton  will  soar. 

I  might  also  say.  I  think  the  release 
and  reapportionment  provision  of  pres- 
ent law  is  destroyed  by  this  bill. 

Another  thing  about  this  bill  is  the 
soil  bank  provision.  We  have  had  our 
experience  with  that.  It  cost  millions 
upon  millions  and  was  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers money.  It  made  ghost  towns 
throughout  the  farm  belt.  And  it 
turned  good  farmland  to  wasteland,  to 
sagegrass  and  brush  patches. 

In  spite  of  all  its  faults,  costs,  and 
creation  of  pockets  of  poverty,  we  are 
going  to  go  back  into  it.  How  can  we? 
I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
recommitted  and  rewritten. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ne#*York 
who,  I  assume,  is  going  to  discuss  title 
I  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Exactly. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.    Slightly  more  than  an 
hour  ago,  I  tried  to  lead  a  cow  out  to 
pasture   and   the   cow  wound  up   in  a 
cotton  field.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  say  that 
while  these  big  giants  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry fight  it  out  here.  I  want  to  get 
back  on  to  the  subject  of  dairying  and 
try  to  put  in  a  few  brief  words  for  the 
little  dairy  farmer.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien  1 
because  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that 
I  rise  to  raise  some  questions  about  his 
amendment.  The  gentleman  is  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  In  fact  he 
now  represents  what  used  to  be  my 
hometown  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. But  because  of  reapportionment, 
I  now  represent  the  fourth  largest  dairy 
district  in  the  country  and  the  largest 
dairy  district  in  New  York  State.  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  obligations  to  my 
constituents  if  I  did  not  rise  to  raise 
some  questions  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien  1. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  purp>oses  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
so-called  Stalker  case  in  Albany  County 


which  stimulated  his  interest  in  the 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
page  14  of  the  committee  report,  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  put  in  language 
which  would  prevent  that  kind  of  thing 
occurring  in  the  future. 

But  the  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien]  might  well  damage  if  not 
destroy  the  whole  milk  marketing  order 
which  basically  protects  the  rank  and 
file  small  dairy  farmers  of  New  York 
State  and  other  States  around  the  coun- 
try— not  those  who  are  even  affluent 
enough  to  retail  their  own  milk  in  their 
own  cartons. 

The  dairy  farmers  I  am  referring  to 
are  just  producers.  They  have  to  take 
their  milk  down  to  some  dealer,  to  some 
handler,  and  have  him  sell  it.  The  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  protected  and 
can  get  a  fair  return  is  by  these  milk 
marketing  orders,  such  as  are  in  existence 
in  my  district  in  New  York  State  and  in 
some  79  or  80  other  areas. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  valid  point.  The 
amendment  offered  is  not  an  attack  on 
any  provision  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  rather 
a  potential  attack  on  existing  marketing 
orders  which  are  working  veiT  success- 
fully in  some  75  or  more  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  pointing  that  out. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  these  orders 
to  protect  themselves  against  a  disas- 
trous dropping  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
milk  market,  and  we  really  must  be 
concerned  with  that  problem  if  we  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 

I  have  some  producer-dealers  in  my 
district,  but  I  also  have  thousands  of 
plain,  ordinary  dairy  farmers.  While 
these  farmers  may  not  like  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  current  milk  marketing 
order — I  do  not  like  them  all  myself;  I 
have  proposed  some  amendments  of  my 
own — we  do  not  want  to  see  the  order 
destroyed.  I  fear  this  amendment  might 
well  damage  the  whole  dairy  program 
severely. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  time  when 
these  orders  came  into  existence,  to  the 
early  1930's,  in  New  York  State.  We  had 
milk  strikes  then.  We  had  violence. 
Milk  was  dumped  in  the  ditches  along 
our  roads. 

Why  was  that?  It  was  because  there 
was  no  stability  in  our  dairy  market. 
There  was  a  superfluous  production  of 
milk.  The  result  was  economic  chaos 
and  then  even  violence.  The  milk  orders 
came  into  being  then  to  bring  that  sta- 
bility about  to  help  all  dairy  farmers. 

We  have  a  State  milk  order  in  New 
York  State  today  and  there  is  also  a 
Federal  milk  order. 

What  do  these  orders  require?  They 
require  that  all  producers  of  milk  shall 
not  only  profit  from  the  sales  of  fluid 
milk  in  bottles  but  also  shall  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  disposing  of 


the  surplus  milk,  the  milk  which  goes 
ultimately  into  ice  cream,  cheese,  pow- 
dered milk,  and  butter.  I  believe  that  is 
a  fair  arrangement.  Everybody  shares 
both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  marketplace. 

The  producer-dealer  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  farmer  who  sells  his  own  milk. 
Under  the  present  marketing  law  he  is 
already  exempted  from  the  law's  provi- 
sions. He  does  not  have  to  carry  any 
share  of  the  burden  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  milk.  He  does  not  have  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pool  as  blended  price  ar- 
rangements which  affect  the  rank  and 
file  milk  producer,  the  little  dairy  farmer. 
It  is  only  when  a  producer-dealer  goes 
out  and  buys  a  little  bit  of  extra  milk 
from  some  other  farmer  to  tide  him  over 
some  of  those  dry  months  when  he  can- 
not supply  all  of  the  customers  he  estab- 
lished in  the  flush  months  that  he  does 
become  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the 
pool,  and  he  then  has  to  carry  his  share 
of  the  surplus  burden,  as  indeed  he  prop- 
erly should. 

As  I  say.  I  believe  the  unreasonable 
aspects  of  that  part  of  the  law  have  al- 
ready been  taken  care  of  by  the  wording 
in  the  committee  report.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  small  individual 
dairy  farmers,  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent — and  I  have  spent  6  years 
here  in  this  Congress  in  trying  to  under- 
stand all  the  aspects  of  this  dairy  situ- 
ation— and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand- 
then  we  ought  to  protect  the  milk  mar- 
keting agreements  under  which  they  op- 
erate, and  we  ought  to  defer  the  proposed 
amendment  so  that  we  can  go  more  fully 
and  more  carefully  into  all  its  implica- 
tions. This,  I  submit,  is  the  best  way  to 
help  the  little  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opiX)sition  to  the  O'Brien  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  representing  the  fourth  larg- 
est milk  producing  district  in  the  Con- 
gress, indicated  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien].  * 

As  the  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  district  which  produces  the  most 
milk,  I  should  like  to  state  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  This  is  one  way 
of  killing  the  milk  marketing  order  pro- 
gram by  an  indirect  method.  It  is  true 
that  the  Federal  marketing  program  has 
been  used  in  some  cases  to  keep  milk  off 
the  market  which  should  not  have  been 
kept  off  the  market,  but  without  the 
marketing  program  many  dairy  farmers 
would  indeed  be  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  was  veiT 
disappointed  that  the  free  flow  of  milk 
amendments  and  amendments  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  minimum  price  for 
dairy  farmers  were  not  included  in  this 
legislation.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
the  maximum  milk  price  increase  antici- 
pated in  the  next  12  months  would  be 
approximately  3  to  4  cents.  I  feel  that 
dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  will  have  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  meeting  their  in- 
creased costs  on  the  basis  of  tills  in- 
crease. 


The  self-help  dairy  stabilization  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  1559,  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  price  of  $3.50  for 
manufactured  milk.  The  effect  of  the 
Johnson -Freeman  bill  will  be  to  con- 
tinue the  minimum  price  for  manufac- 
tured milk  at  about  $3.25  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  next  year  for  milk  with 
national  average  butterfat  test.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  predicts  that 
an  increase  might  be  possible  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  next  year  by  3  to  4 
cents.  With  the  cost  projections  for 
producing  milk,  I  feel  it  will  be  indeed 
a  difficult  year  for  dairy  farmers. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill  unless  the 
minimum  floor  for  manufactured  milk 
is  increased  to  $3.50  per  hundredweight. 
Title  I  of  this  bill  does  not  offer  my  dairy 
farmers  in  a  primarily  manufacturing 
milk  producing  area  any  real  hope  for 
release  from  the  vise-like  grip  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  is  draining  his  life- 
blood. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
has  been  pretty  well  established  that  this 
will  cause  a  problem  under  the  milk  mar- 
keting orders  for  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce but  do  not  retail  their  milk.  I  be- 
lieve this  could  cause  a  problem  to  the 
producer-handler,  presently  exempted 
in  the  various  orders,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  there  are  producer-handlers  un- 
der some  orders  who  are  not  limited  to 
the  amount  of  milk  they  can  purchase 
from  regulated  handlers  under  the  order 
in  order  to  fulfill  their  retail  needs. 

This  language  prohibiting  anyone  from 
buying  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the    interstate    purchase    of    milk    and 
would  prevent  them  from  buying  their 
extra  milk  needs  from  such  a  handler 
where  it  is  presently  permitted.     Sec- 
ondly, the  vote  on  this  bill  could  very 
easily   indicate   in  litigation  that   pro- 
ducer-handlers might  have  that  the  Con- 
gress   has    no    interest    in    exempting 
producer-handlers.    I  would  like  to  see 
something  written  into  the  law  exempt- 
ing  producer-handlers,   but  so   far   we 
have  not  been  able  to  define  it  or  write 
the  kind  of  language  as  to  the  extra  milk 
they  would  be  permitted  to  purchase,  so 
nothing  has  been  written  into  this  bill. 
However,  in  order  that  this  title  of  the 
bill  will  not  in  any  way  prejudice  present 
producer-handlers,  we  wrote  into  that 
section  of  the  bill  that  nothing  in  this 
language    shall    change    the    status    of 
iModucer-handlers.     We   also   wrote  in 
the  report,  beginning  on  page  13  and  fol- 
lowing on  page  14,  that  this  is  exactly 
what  we  meant,  that  is.  nothing  in  this 
bill  shall  prejudice  the  present  position 
of  the  producer-handler,  and  we  stated 
that  we  recognize  it  as  wise  that  those 
who  produce  their  milk  and  retail  all  of 
it.  but  only  retail  what  they  produce, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  Federal 
orders. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  question :  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  O'Brien  amendment,  the 
words  in  the  bill  and  the  report  still 
stand,  do  they  not,  that  this  shall  not  in 
any  way  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
present  producer-handlers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  right.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  and  want  to 


ask    the    gentleman    this    question:    of 
course,  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
subconunittee. 
Mr.  QUIE.   Yes,  I  am. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    And  the  subcommittee 
reported  to  the  full  committee  on  this 
and  gave  us  a  unanimous  report. 
Mr.  QUIE.   That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOLEY.   And  you  are  afraid  that 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  it  might  in- 
terfere with  the  orders  under  which  they 
are  now  operating? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  And  it 
might  interfere  with  some  producer- 
handlers  there. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  I  agree 
with  you. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  here,  because 
I  do  not  want  anybody  to  look  at  this 
legislative  history  and  say  now  the  Con- 
gress has  turned  its  back  on  producer- 
handlers.  I  want  to  make  certain  and  it 
is  my  view  of  Federal  orders  that  bona 
fide  producer-handlers  should  be  ex- 
empted, but  it  will  necessarily  be  done 
under  the  regulation  in  the  orders. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Was  there  not  also  some 
discussion  in  the  committee  about  con- 
demning such  practices  as  were  brought 
out  by  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  true.  I  think  it 
was  a  foolish  action  and  the  silliest  thing 
imaginable  when  the  producer-handler 
was  prohibited  from  receiving  cream  in 
a  larger  container  and  he  was  penalized 
because  the  administrator  claimed  the 
cream  in  a  large  container  was  not  the 
finished  product  but  if  he  had  purchased 
it  in  small  containers  it  would  have  been 
acceptable. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  this  O'Brien  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  which  it  probably  will 
be,  how  will  we  prevent  these  things  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  something  ought  to  be 
done  by  law,  we  ought  to  take  it  up  in 
the  Dairy  Subcommittee  and  see  what 
we  can  do.  I  only  hope  in  this  case  that 
the  Federal  order  administrator  will 
recognize  the  difficulty  he  caused  and  not 
put  such  restrictive  regulations  on  the 
producer-handler. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    I  may  say 
that    the    gentleman    from    Minnesota 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this 
committee  in  considering  this  bill.     It 
was  not  our  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  a  bona  fide  pro- 
ducer-handler marketing  his  own  milk. 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     And  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  would  not, 
either. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  strike  out 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds!  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  this  amendment. 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  as 
brought  in  by  this  committee  will  not — 
I  repeat,  will  not — hurt  the  legitimate 
producer-handler.  The  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien],  has  the  potential  of  very  sub- 
stantially injuring  the  entire  marketing 
order  system. 

I  represent  a  district  which  has  some 
of  the  biggest  producer-handlers  in  the 
entire  United  States — probably  the  big- 
gest. I  wovild  like  to  point  out  that  his- 
torically the  producer-handlers  have  not 
come  xmder  these  marketing  orders. 
This  bill  does  not  change  that  one  bit. 
Historically  they  will  remain  out  of  the 
order.  But  the  power  to  the  Secretary 
must  be  there  so  that  when  they  become 
so  big  as  to  substantially  injure  the 
marketing  area,  then  he  can  do  some- 
thing. The  important  thing  is  that  the 
power  be  there,  not  that  it  be  utilized, 
but  that  it  be  there.  We  talk  about  1  per- 
cent; it  is  up  to  3  percent  in  our  area. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  the  problem  that  has  been  described 
several   times  by   the   gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  describing  the  development 
of  large  producer-handlers  in  the  milk 
bam  operation.    It  has  also  been  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QtriE] ,  that  this  matter  is  pres- 
ently in  litigation.    My  suggestion  would 
be,  and  I  would  urge  on  the  committee, 
that  this  amendment  not  be  adopted  at 
this  time,  that  an  opportimity  be  given, 
first  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  later  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  study 
what  difficulties,  this  total   exemption 
might  produce  for  the  participating  dairy 
farmers  and  the  producer-handlers.    The 
issue  is  in  litigation  and  since  it  is  being 
discussed  at  the  present  time,  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  prejudge  the  present 
litigation  by  adopting  this  amendment. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  should  be  an 
exemption  with  a  top  limitation,  because 
our  small  farmers,  as  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  are  in  com- 
petition with  the  milk  barns,  and  if  a 
great  portion  of  the  milk  goes  to  these 
people,  the  local  farmers  selling  through 
dairies  are  in  a  position  where  they  are 
being  undersold  in  terms  of  8  or  9  cents 
a  gallon.    This  they  cannot  stand  and 
stay  in  the  business. 

So  I  hope  and  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee do  not  adopt  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  we  allow  the  study  to  proceed 
and  then  consider  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number   of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  this  farm  bill  have  urged  var- 
ious courses  of  action.  Some  want  it 
approved,  others  want  it  recommitted  to 
the  committee  for  further  study  and 
others  want  the  bill  voted  down.  I,  for 
one,  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
legislation,  and  have  been  watching  the 
proceedings  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
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and  concern.  Of  course,  if  this  bill  is 
recommitted,  or  defeated,  certain  grave 
risks  are  encountered.  All  of  us  would 
rather  have  this  bill  than  something 
worse.  If  this  bill  is  recommitted  or  de- 
feated, we  could  get  something  worse: 
we  might  get  something  better.  Exactly 
what  would  happen  cannot  now  be  fore- 
seen. We  cannot,  of  course,  foresee  what 
action  the  Senate  may  take. 

Speaking  generally,  I  want  to  say  that 
in  my  judgment,  even  though  our  agri- 
cultural laws  and  administrative  prac- 
tices have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  farmer,  through  participation  in 
government  programs  and  otherwise, 
through  the  years,  has  done  a  remark- 
able job.  a  spectacular  job,  an  unbe- 
lievably good  job  in  providing  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  high  quality  food  and  fiber 
to  the  American  people  on  a  very  low- 
cost  basis. 

In  the  overall,  American  agriculture 
has  moved  forward  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, enabling  us  to  free  much  labor  and 
effort  so  that  our  coimtry  has  been  able 
to  devote  more  of  its  resources  to  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  So  we  need  not 
ap>ologize  too  much  for  the  cost  of  the 
farm  programs.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  not  employ  good  judgment  and 
economy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  course,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  cost  of  these  programs.  They 
do  cost  a  great  deal.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  cost  less.  But  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer,  they  are  worth  every- 
thing they  have  cost  because  of  what 
they  have  provided  for  the  consumer  and 
the  national  economy. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  greatest  cotton -producing  district  in 
the  United  States  I  must  consider  cer- 
tain serious  questions  as  to  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill. 

A  major  problem  which  concerns  me 
and  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent is  this:  Does  the  bill  provide  ade- 
quate income  protection  for  the  cotton 
producer  for  the  4-year  life  of  the  bill? 
The  income  features  of  the  bill  are  rela- 
tively attractive  for  1966.  However, 
thereafter  the  producer  can  be  assured 
of  only  65  percent  of  parity  and  this  on 
the  domestic  portion  of  his  crop  only. 
The  domestic  portion  is  considered  to  be 
65  percent  of  his  allotment. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  now  caught  in  a  price-cost 
squeeze  even  with  current  supports  near 
70  percent  of  parity  on  their  full  allot- 
ment. The  lack  of  assurance  of  producer 
income  protection  under  the  projected 
prosrram  in  1967,  1968.  and  1969  raises 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  proposed  measure. 
I  do  not  believe  the  assurances  are  ade- 
quate. 

Does  the  bill  deal  effectively  with  cur 
export  problem?  And  this  is  a  problem 
of  major  proportions.  Lowering  the  loan 
to  the  "world"  level  or  below  could  and 
I  believe  would  stimulate  exports  to  some 
extent  and  tend  to  slow  down  increp.ses 
in  foreign  production.  On  the  other 
hand,  lowering  the  U.S.  support  price 
could  result  in  a  general  lower  world 
price  for  cotton  and  no  substantial  in- 
crease in  markets  for  our  cotton  abroad. 


We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  ex- 
port market  and  produce  for  domestic 
consimiption  only.  The  cotton  farmers 
whom  I  represent  believe  as  I  do  that  we 
should  redouble  our  efforts  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  fair  share  of  an  expanding 
world  market  with  an  imaginative  and 
vigorous  export  program.  At  any  rate, 
a  new  look  at  our  export  program  and 
policy  is  in  order  with  an  eye  toward 
solving  our  surplus  problems  through  in- 
creased consumption  rcther  than  de- 
creased production.  A  flexible  subsidy 
program  with  the  rate  of  the  payment 
determined  by  the  market,  insofar  as 
possible,  is  an  approach  which  should  be 
considered. 

Does  the  bill  maintain  the  16  million 
acre  minimum  allotment?  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  cotton  farm- 
ers. Under  the  proposed  program  a 
producer  is  a  cooperator  and  eligible  for 
price  support  and  payments  only  if  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  his  farm 
does  not  exceed  85  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment.  He  cannot,  in  fact, 
plant  his  entire  allotment  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  but  must  take 
a  minimum  cut  of  15  percent  in  acreage. 
F\irther  cuts  in  acreage  will  result  in 
decreased  efiQciency  and  further 
diminish  the  cotton  producers  chances 
of  competing  realistically  with  foreign 
growths  and  synthetic  fibers.  We  are 
constantly  striving  for  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  volume  is  impor- 
tant in  this  effort. 

Is  the  proposed  bill  sufficiently  specific 
as  to  what  would  happen  under  the  pro- 
gram for  the  4  years  which  it  covers? 
I  think  not.  Many  provisions  are  spelled 
out  in  detail  for  the  first  year,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  for  1967,  1968.  and  1969. 

Th?  farmer  would  more  or  less  take 
a  leap  in  the  dark  for  the  last  3  years. 
The  loan  could  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  estimated  world  price,  but  it  could 
be  less.  The  direct  payment  to  the  farm- 
er would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  but  the  loan,  plus  the  direct 
subsidy  to  the  farmer,  would  have  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  total  return  to  the  farm- 
er of  not  less  than  about  28 '2  cents  per 
pound  for  middling  1-inch  cotton  on  the 
domestic  portion  of  his  allotment.  Un- 
der the  present  program  for  1965  the 
fanner  is  assured  of  a  loan  of  29  cents 
on  his  full  allotment. 

We.  of  course,  in  considering  cotton 
legislation  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  first  objective  of  the  legislation  is 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 
While  considering  the  producer,  how- 
ever, we  need  likewise  to  consider  the 
allied  industries  to  the  extent  that  may 
be  appropriate  and  not  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 

It  is  likewise  my  opinion  that  insofar 
as  reasonably  possible  crops  should  move 
into  the  regular  channels  of  trade  and 
not  into  the  loan.  The  .solution  to  this 
problem  is  closely  related  to  the  sales 
program.  Too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
had  poor  export  sales  programs  which 
have  resulted  in  channeling  too  much 
cotton  into  the  loan.  And  much  of  this 
cotton  has  not  moved  out  of  the  loan  or 
has  moved  too  slowly. 

Under  the  pending  cotton  section  of 
the  bill,  will  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion stocks  be  proF>erly  handled?  Ex- 
cess stocks  held  by  CCC  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  an  orderly  maimer.  As  I 
have  stated,  it  is  extremely  important, 
however,  that  current  crop  cotton  move 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
into  the  marketplace  and  we  should  not 
pursue  policies,  under  this  or  any  other 
program,  which  would  make  CCC  the 
chief  merchandiser  of  our  cotton.  CCC 
stocks  should  not  be  pennitted  to  com- 
pete with  current  crop  cotton  in  the  mar- 
ket in  such  a  way  as  to  force  new  cotton 
into  the  loan. 

The  threat  of  a  limitation  on  govern- 
ment payments  to  individual  producers 
has  been  before  us  for  some  time.  The 
pending  bill  which  provides  for  a  low 
loan  and  direct  subsidy  payments  to 
farmers  would  make  this  problem  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  This  threat  would 
arise  next  year  and  thereafter  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  feed  grain  section  of  the  pending 
bill  is  widely  supported  by  producers  of 
the  area  I  represent.  The  chief  concern 
is  over  the  cotton  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  recapitulate,  we  are 
tremendous  producers  of  cotton  in  my 
area.  We  do  not  want  to  go  out  of  the 
cotton  business.  We  want  to  grow  cot- 
ton. We  want  to  grow  it  for  domestic 
and  foreign  consumption. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the 
skip-row  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  We  would  like  as- 
surances from  the  Department,  in  fact 
in  the  law  itself,  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  skip-row  regulations  would  not 
be  changed.  This  we  unfortunately 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  people  of  my  area  I  can  do  no  less 
than  sound  a  word  of  caution  and  con- 
cern about  the  course  we  appear  to  be 
taking  here.  If  we  follow  the  course 
proposed  we  will  be  making  a  drastic 
change  from  the  program  which  we  have 
followed  for  so  many  years.  There  are 
many  hazards  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  FMr.  MahonI  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  here  today 
about  the  cost  of  these  programs,  and  I 
have  given  the  information  as  to  the 
losses  which  we  have  sustained.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  record 
shows  that  during  the  8  years  that  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  was  our  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture he  spent  more  money  than  all  of 
his  predecessors  in  office  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic,  up  until  the  time 
he  left  office. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. But,  of  course,  when  we  deal  with 
economic  problems  such  as  agriculture 


we  have  uppermost  in  mind  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike. 

What  we  are  working  for  here  is  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  I  hope  we  can 
unite  on  a  bill  that  is  reasonably  accept- 
able before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  simply 
because  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  O'Brien]  whose  amendment  is 
pending,  spoke  so  long  ago  I  believe  it  is 
in  order  that  we  ought  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  of  the  points 
that  he  did  make  some  time  ago.  fearful 
that  his  amendment  will  be  bogged  down 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I.  too,  have  lost  some  of  the 
continuity  of  the  argument  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  a  Representative  from 
a  nonagricultural  area  has  had  the  full 
treatment  from  the  "club,"  the  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  assumption  in  most 
of  the  great  discussion  has  been  that  if 
you  come  from  a  city,  you  cannot  possi- 
bly understand  these  things  and  work 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  arguments 
that  has  prevailed  persistently  through- 
out this  discussion,  one  of  the  threads 
this  afternoon,  if  there  is  a  thread,  is 
that  these  producer-dealers  would  be- 
come so  big  that  they  would  threaten  the 
entire  milk  marketing  situation. 

I  will  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  this  amendment,  that 
we  have  seen  tears  for  Jesse  Stalker  to- 
day, we  have  a  pious  declaration  in  the 
report  which  will  mean  exactly  nothing 
to  the  F>eople  in  the  Department  down- 
town; but  I  think  when  we  are  all 
through  with  the  discussion  the  tears  may 
be  for  Stalker,  but  the  smiles  will  be  on 
tlie  faces  of  the  really  big  operators  in 
this  field.  That  is  something  as  a  city 
man  I  know  something  about.  We  are 
worrying  about  a  small  producer,  who  has 
possibly  a  hundred  cows,  selling  his  milk, 
but  nobody  has  any  concern  over  a  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  dairy  business 
which  grossed  $992  million  last  year.  If 
the  Stalkers  and  the  others  are  capable  of 
expanding  a  little  bit,  and  offering  com- 
petition to  these  giants  who  want  to  crush 
them,  I  want  to  give  that  opportunity  to 
these  farmers  that  the  big  dealers  would 
destroy.  I  have  heard  from  my  farmers. 
Not  a  single  one  from  my  district,  non- 
dealer,  has  contacted  me  and  said  he  is 
opposed  to  my  amendment.  So  I  think 
that  the  farmers  this  great  committee  say 
they  are  protecting  are  with  us,  even  if 
it  does  skim  a  little  bit  off  the  volume  of 
their  area. 

I  wish  to  ap>ologize  for  invading  this 
precious  field  of  agriculture,  but  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  my  amendment 


I  will  leave  here  today  satisfied  that  at 
least  once  I  have  stood  up  and  fought  for 
the  little  fellow  that  everybody  talks 
about  but  seldom  did  anything  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  leading  this  wonderful  fight.  He 
has  beexT  concerned  with  the  matter  over 
the  yearo  and  has  Leen  faced  with  it,  as 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  are,  and 
I  compliment  him  for  his  very  persuasive 
position. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  miscellane- 
ous provisions  of  this  bill  are  extensions 
of  the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
and  a  provision  granting  the  permanent 
exemption  for  peanuts  for  boiling  from 
coming  under  acreage  allotments. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  wull  recall  that  I  am  the  au- 
thor of  this  original  legislation,  in  both 
instances,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  presenting 
these  programs  to  the  House  for  consid- 
eration. 

Earlier  this  year  I  told  the  House  in  a 
prepared  address  that  approximately 
27.000  farmers  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  lease  and  transfer  provisions  of  to- 
bacco acreage  allotments.  This  has 
been  a  very  popular  program.  The  fiue- 
cured  tobacco  farmers  of  Florida  have 
approved  it  enthusiastically.  This  bill 
has  made  it  possible  for  many  small 
farmers  to  stay  in  business  and  it  has 
made  a  more  profitable  production  for  all 
farmers  who  have  used  the  law. 

Overall  production  has  not  been  no- 
ticeably increased  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 
The  lease  provisions  are  limited  within 
the  county  for  a  period  of  a  year  at  a 
time  and  for  an  acreage  not  to  exceed 
5  acres. 

I  am  grateful  that  in  this  bill  perma- 
nent exemption  would  be  granted  to  pea- 
nuts for  boiling  purposes  from  the  provi- 
sions of  acreage  allotments.  There  are 
less  than  3,000  acres  of  peanuts  planted 
for  boiling  in  the  Southern  United  States, 
but  there  are  many  small  farmers  and 
children  of  farmers  who  receive  most  of 
their  cash  income  from  the  production 
and  sale  of  green  peanuts  for  boiling, 
and  there  are  several  plants  which  proc- 
ess these  boiled  peanuts  and  sell  them 
in  cans.  We  have  a  modest  boiled  pea- 
nut industry,  I  think,  which  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  economy  of 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apologize  to 
my  dear  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien]  for  getting  us  away  from  the 
dairy  problems  and  getting  to  a  matter 
that  might  be  a  little  different.  I  want 
to  talk  about  boiled  peanuts,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  doubts 
about  this  omnibus  bill.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  one  of  our 
Southern  States.  Some  years  ago  he 
was  running  for  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  said  to  his  boy  one  day,  "Junior,  come 
and  go  politicking  with  me.  Everybody 
is  for  your  father,  nobody  against  him." 

The  boy  said.  "All  right,  pa."  They 
jumped  into  the  buggy  and  the  old  man 


said,  "Get  up,  Maud."  Away  they  went, 
and  they  soon  came  to  a  farmer  by  the 
name  of  BuUett.  BuUett  came  over  and 
asked,  "Wliat  are  you  doing  out  here?" 
The  old  fellow  running  for  justice  of  the 
peace  said,  "I  came  to  politic,  and  I  want 
you  to  vote  for  me." 

Bullett  said.  "You  low-down,  dirty 
blacksnake,  I  never  voted  for  you,  I  would 
not  vote  for  you  if  you  were  the  last 
one  in  the  world,  and  if  you  do  not  get 
started  I  am  going  to  go  back  up  and  get 
my  shotgun." 

The  old  fellow  said,  "Get  up,  Maud." 
After  a  time  down  the  road  his  young 
son  said,  "Pa,  he  is  not  for  you."  Where- 
upon his  father  said,  "I  would  not  say 
that.    I  would  say  he  is  doubtful." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sense  from  the 
colloquy  around  here  that  there  might  be 
one  or  two  "doubtful"  colleagues  about 
the  omnibus  bill,  but  I  am  so  confident 
in  your  good  judgment,  I  am  so  confident 
of  your  impeccable  understanding  that, 
sir,  I  will  say  there  will  not  be  one  dis- 
senting vote  cast  against  the  permanent 
extension  of  peanuts  for  boiling  purposes 
from  the  provisions  of  acreage  allot-i" 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairnian,  last  year  I  distributed 
in  the  cloakroom  some  of  these  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  boiled  peanuts. 

These  peanuts  taste  like  radishes  or 
rutabagas  or  turnips.  They  taste  like 
boiled  potatoes.  They  are  really  a  veg- 
etable. They  taste  like  the  Sebago  pota- 
toes that  are  grown  in  my  particular 
district. 

SometWng  that  makes  me  a  little  bit 
unhappy  is  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
feel  that  distributing  these  peanuts 
hurts  the  cause  of  boiled  peanuts  more 
than  it  helps.  So  today  I  felt  that  we 
would  not  distribute  these  peanuts.  But 
I  do  have  some  available  and  I  will  go 
back  to  the  cloakroom  after  my  talk 
and  if  any  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
accept  the  little  humble  offerings  I  have, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  share  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  any  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  if 
there  is  any  question  that  anyone  would 
like  to  ask.  I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  no 
question  and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  representative  of 
an  agricultural  area  in  which  dairying  is 
a  very  important  source  of  income  to 
farmers.  I  have  had  to  balance  the  fea- 
tures of  the  agricultural  bill,  H.R.  9811, 
which  I  think  are  worth  while  and  need 
enacting,  against  certain  other  features 
of  the  bill  which  I  consider  wrong  and 
poor  legislation. 

I  have  supported  the  bill  because.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
titles  dealing  with  wool,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  wheat  must  be  enacted  if  we  are 
to  have  an  acceptable  agricultural  pro- 
gram. These  titles  deal  with  important 
crops  for  which  the  Federal  programs 
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are  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  the  dairy  title  of  the  bill  is  sound. 
Therefore,  although  I  support  the  bill, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  House  that 
I  am  not  in  support  of  the  dairy  title  and 
consider  it  to  be  at  the  least  poor  legisla- 
tion which  in  all  probability  will  cause 
more  harm  than  good. 

My  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  dairy 
title  of  the  bill  are  quite  simple. 

This  bill  does  nothing  for  that  seg- 
ment of  the  dairy  farming  industry 
which  is  most  severely  depressed — dairy 
farmers  who  produce  primarily  manu- 
facturing milk.  These  producers  far 
outnumber  fluid  milk  producers,  that  is. 
dairy  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  dis- 
tribution as  fluid — bottled — milk.  Man- 
ufacturing milk  producers  do  derive  con- 
siderable benefit  from  the  Federal  price 
support  program.  However,  under  the 
law  and  under  current  supply  and  de- 
mand conditions,  price  suppwrts  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  are 
fixed  at  75  percent  of  parity. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  many  years  in- 
come and  prices  to  fluid  milk  producers 
have  been  supported  and  maintained  by 
the  Federal  milk  market  order  program 
fixing  prices  which  handlers  must  pay 
fluid  milk  producers  for  their  milk. 
These  orders  are  in  effect  in  about  80 
milk  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
cover  more  than  half  of  all  milk  con- 
sumed as  fluid  milk — in  bottles — in  this 
country. 

Undoubtedly,  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  milk  market  order  program  has 
been  of  very  material  aid  in  maintaining 
and  enhancing  prices  and  returns  to  fluid 
milk  producers. 

In  addition,  the  fluid  milk  producer 
benefits  materially  from  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this. 

First,  fluid  milk  prices  in  most  fluid 
milk  markets  are  based  directly  on  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk,  and  thus 
any  enhancement  of  manufacturing  milk 
prices  because  of  the  Federal  price  sup- 
port program  is  inmiediately  reflected  in 
the  level  of  fluid  milk  prices  under  the 
orders. 

Second,  for  all  surplus  milk  marketed 
by  fluid  milk  producers,  they  receive  the 
same  price  for  such  milk  as  manufactur- 
ing milk  producers  receive  for  all  their 
milk — currently  75  percent  of  parity. 

Under  the  Federal  milk  order  program, 
huge  surpluses  have  developed  in  fluid 
milk  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
some  of  the  larger  markets,  about  half 
of  the  milk  produced  for  the  mwket  must 
go  into  manufacturing  uses  because  it 
cannot  And  sale  as  bottled  milk  at  prices 
established  under  the  orders.  Under  the 
order  system,  the  differentials  which  fluid 
milk  command  over  manufacturing  milk 
prices  have  been  practically  doubled 
since  the  war  without,  as  far  as  I  know, 
corresponding  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  this  milk  relative  to  manu- 
facturing milk  production  costs,  and  are 
being  held  at  this  relatively  high  level 
by  the  order  program.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  major  reason  for  the  large  sur- 
pluses in  a  niunber  of  fluid  milk  markets. 
This  bill  will  not  reduce  surpluses  in 
Federal  order  markets.    I  know  this  is 


the  guise  under  which  this  legislation  Is 
being  presented  to  you,  but  I  am  sure  it 
will  have  no  effect  in  reducing  these  sur- 
pluses. To  have  any  effect,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  price  the  surpluses  at  such 
low  levels  that  the  price  could  not  cover 
the  variable  costs  of  production.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  variable  costs  of 
production  of  milk  qualified  for  fluid  milk 
consumption  are  less  than  manufactur- 
ing milk  prices. 

The  dairy  title  of  the  bill  will  grant  a 
monopoly  to  the  local  fluid  milk  pro- 
ducers. It  does  this  by  authorizing  pro- 
visions in  orders  which ,  would  allocate 
fluid  milk  sales  to  producers  currently 
on  the  market,  with  such  allocation  based 
on  the  producers'  production  record 
which  may  cover  more  than  a  year. 
This  means  that  all  the  high  value  mar- 
ket would  be  assigned  to  fluid  milk  pro- 
ducers and  none  of  this  market  would  be 
left  to  pay  producers  who  are  seeking  to 
enter  the  market  and  better  their  eco- 
nomic condition. 

Thus,  present  producers  will  be 
granted  a  "right"  to  these  markets  and 
other  producers  will  be  denied  entry  and 
the  right  to  sell  their  milk  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  only  time  a  new  producer  can 
earn  a  base  or  quota,  as  this  proposed 
legislation  is  drafted,  is  when  fluid 
milk — class  I — sales  increase. 

Under  the  guise  of  holding  down  pro- 
duction, this  bill  can  in  fact  be  used  to 
engineer  large  increases  in  fluid  milk 
prices  either  directly  under  the  orders 
or  by  negotiation  of  prices  above  the 
orders — which  negotiations  could  only  be 
effective  because  the  order  will  shield 
them  from  the  competition  of  milk  of 
other  producers  who  otherwise  would 
enter  the  market. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  rather  than  being 
so  concerned  about  the  wheat  title  of 
this  bill  being  a  "bread  tax."  city  people 
should  be  most  seriously  concerned  with 
the  opportunities  that  the  dairy  title  of 
this  bill  will  grant  local  monopolies  to 
increase  the  price  of  fluid  milk  in  bottles 
on  a  major  portion  of  the  milk  so  con- 
svrnied  in  the  United  States. 

Bases  or  quotas  under  this  bill  will  be 
transferable  and,  since  they  represent 
the  allocation  of  a  "right"  to  a  valuable 
market,  will  in  time  develop  great  value. 
For  example,  take  a  producer  selling  500 
quarts  a  day  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
fluid  milk  market.  To  do  so,  he  would, 
under  this  proposed  legislation,  have  to 
have  a  "base."  Assuming  the  fluid 
milk — class  I — price  per  quart  payable  to 
producers  to  be  11  cents,  and  the  price 
paid  for  excess  milk  over  fluid  milk  use 
is  7  cents  per  quart,  such  a  producer 
obviously  would  be  quite  interested  in 
buying  a  base  in  order  to  enter  the  higher 
priced  market:  that  is,  get  a  share  in. 
or  a  "market  right."  to  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  milk  market. 

The  difference  of  4  cents  per  quart 
between  fluid  milk — class  I— prices  and 
manufacturing  milk  for  a  500-quart  pro- 
ducer is  $20  per  day.  or  $7,300  per  year. 
Therefore,  If  a  producer  contemplated 
remaining  in  the  business  only  1  year,  he 
would  break  even  if  he  paid  $7,300  for  a 
500-quart  base.    If  he  estimated  a  2-year 


operation,  he  would  break  even  if  he  paid 
$14,600  for  the  base  or  quota,  and  like- 
wise if  he  flgured  only  3  years'  operation, 
he  could  afford  to  pay  $21,900  for  the 
base  or  quota  and  still  be  just  as  well  off 
after  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

However,  most  of  the  producers  will 
consider  they  are  going  to  remain  in  the 
business  for  some  years  and  in  those  cir- 
cimistances  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
value  of  bases — quotas — will  become 
quite  high.  This  inevitably  means  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  fluid  milk  will 
increase  as  the  value  of  bases  is  capital- 
ized into  farm  values.  This  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  consumers  because 
of  increased  cost  of  production  which 
would  necessitate  higher  prices  to 
producers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  O'Brien),  there 
were — ayes  83,  noes  78. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
Hagen  of  California  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
89,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  11— WOOL 

Sec.  201.  In  section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910. 
72  Stat.  994,  75  Stat.  306),  the  second  sen- 
tence is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such 
price  support  shall  be  limited  to  wool  and 
mohair  marlceted  during  the  period  begin- 
ning April  1,  1955,  and  ending  December  31. 
1969." 

Sec.  202.  In  section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  the  sup- 
port price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed 
110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
nor  shall  be  lower  than  77  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor." 

Sec.  203.  In  section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  fourth 
sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If 
the  support  price  so  determined  does  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
shorn  wool,  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
shall  be  at  such  level,  not  In  excess  of  90 
per  centum  nor  less  than  77  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  in  order  to  encourage 
an  annual  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn 
wool." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
4.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  the  words  "77  per 
centum  of  parity"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"75  per  centum  of  parity". 

Page  4.  line  22,  strike  the  words  "77  per 
centum  of  parity"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"75   per   centum   of   parity". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  body  who 
has  not  encountered  a  time  or  two  ex- 
pressions that  are  almost  always  used  in 
a  derisive  sense — "Brannan-type  pay- 
ments," "Brannan  plan,"  and  "Brannan 
payments  to  the  farmers."  I  daresay 
there  are  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  pledged  to  their  constitu- 
ents at  one  time  or  another  that  they 
will  never  support  any  Brannan-type 
program   for   American   agriculture. 

The  wool  program,  a  program  which 
has  been  on  the  books  for  several  years, 
is  a  Brannan-type  program.  It  pro- 
\ides  direct  payments  to  farmers.  The 
administration  in  supporting  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program  did  not  recom- 
mend the  increase  in  wool  payments  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  The  administration 
instead  supported  a  continuation  of  the 
same  minimum  support  level  under 
which  the  direct  payments  are  computed 
to  wool  growers  as  has  been  on  the  books 
in  recent  years.  However,  instead  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  saw  fit  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  which  definitely 
means  higher  payments.  I  think  we 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  in- 
crease will  cost  the  taxpayers  about  $5.5 
million  additional. 

As  I  say,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  pure  direct-payment  program,  a 
Brannan-type  program. 

If  this  title  does  remain  in  the  bill — 
and  presumably  it  will,  because  it  is  not 
one  of  the  more  controversial  elements 
in  the  legislation — we  should  at  least  re- 
frain from  jacking  still  higher  these  di- 
rect payments  to  the  woolgrowers.  This 
program,  like  the  other  programs  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  has  been  ineffective. 
The  original  idea  was  that  if  we  had 
direct  payments  to  woolgrowers  wool 
production  would  be  stimulated  in  this 
country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  im- 
port of  wool  would  no  longer  occur.  Yet 
in  the  year  in  which  the  return  for  the 
woolgrowers  exceeded  100  percent  of 
parity — the  highest  parity  level  for  pro- 
ducers of  any  commodity  in  that  year — 
the  program  was  not  effective  in  stimu- 
lating wool  production. 

My  amendment  would  simply  rein- 
state in  this  extension  of  the  wool  pro- 
pram  the  level  of  price  support  which 
has  been  in  the  program  up  to  now.  The 
choice  is  clear.  Those  for  taxpayers 
should  vote  for  the  amendment.  Those 
who  have  more  woolgrowers  than  other 
taxpayers  may  wish  to  vote  "no." 

My  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  this  legislation  to 
the  American  taxpayer  by  the  amount 
of  $51/2  miUlon. 

The  wool  program  is  not  the  only  ex- 
ample of  Brannan-type  payments  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation.  You  might  be 
interested  in  the  size  of  the  payments 
to  individual  producers  which  this  legis- 
lation will  make  possible. 

The  total  amount  of  cash  out  of  the 
Treasury  directly  or  indirectly  which  in- 
dividual farmers  can  get  as  a  result  of 
one  or  more  of  these  programs  is  stag- 
gering. 


Under  the  wool  program,  for  example, 
one  producer  in  the  1962-63  marketing 
year  got  a  payment  out  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  amount  of  $44,672. 

Let  us  turn  to  feed  grains.  Assume  a 
fellow  with  1,000-acre  feed  grain  base, 
with  a  70-bushel  yield  for  corn,  which  is 
a  modest  yield  figure.  Price-support 
payments,  and  diversion  payments  he 
would  get  for  participating  under  the 
feed  grains  program  would  be  $18,550  a 
year. 

Turn  to  the  cotton  title  and  assume 
the  language  in  the  cotton  program  stays 
as  now  in  the  legislation — and  certainly 
no  one  knows  what  is  going  to  come  out 
of  this  committee — there  are  several  cot- 
ton producers  who  have  allotments  of 
10,000  acres  or  more.  Assuming  full  par- 
ticipation under  the  cotton  program, 
under  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the 
language  of  this  bill  before  us,  can  any- 
one estimate  the  grand  tota^payment  he 
would  get?  The  answer  is  $952,250;  not 
for  a  lifetime,  but  for  1  single  year. 
That  is  almost  $1  million  a  year. 

Let  us  go  to  the  wheat  title  for  illus- 
tration. I  asked  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  place  in  the  hearing's  record 
some  examples  of  top  payments  to  wheat 
producers.  For  some  strange  reason  they 
were  not  forthcoming.  But,  as  you  know, 
there  are  many  wheat  farmers  who  have 
allotments  of  10,000  acres  or  more.  Let 
us  see  what  a  10,000  wheat  allotment 
farmer  would  get  under  the  provisions  of 
this  proposed  program.  Assuming  full 
participation  in  the  wheat  program,  the 
wheat  farmer,  with  a  10,000  allotment 
would  get  $140,625  per  year. 

Let  us  consider  the  proposed  cropland 
adjustment  proposal.  Let  us  assume  a 
farmer  with  1,000  acres — and  there  are 
lots  of  them — who  put  his  entire  farm 
under  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  this  man  in 
making  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  get  the  average  rental 
rate  per  year  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  anticipates  making  under 
this  program.  For  the  10-year  contract 
period  that  farmer  could  get  $176,000 
from  the  taxpayers.  And,  he  could  get 
the  payment  in  advance,  if  he  is  willing 
to  take  a  5-percent  discount. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  man  with  a  thou- 
sand-acre farm  receiving  just  the  aver- 
age rate  of  rental  payment,  would  re- 
ceive a  payment  of  $176,000,  and  believe 
me,  that  is  not  the  largest  payment  which 
could  be  authorized. 

Mr.  CAI.I.AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  now  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tell  me  how  many  farms  in 
the  United  States  have  a  feed  grain  base 
of  over  500  acres? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  cannot  recall  this 
fact. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  some  figures  here 
that  show  there  are  5,563  farms  out  of 
a  total  of  519,000  total.  This  would  then 
follow  a  little  that  only  slightly  over  1 
percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States 
have  a  base  of  over  500  acres. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  is  very  helpful 
information  because   it   means   that    1 


out  of  every  100  farms  would  be  entitled 
to  a  gigantic  payment. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  under  the  entire  feed  grains 
program  the  bulk  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  fall  not  in  this  500  acre  class 
but  in  the  acre  base  of  26  to  50  and  51 
to  100  acre  base.  When  we  talk  about 
payments,  yes,  there  will  be  some  large 
payments,  but  the  majority  of  the  pay- 
ments made  will  be  to  the  small  producer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  and  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  how- 
ever, that  this  program  does  make  pos- 
sible some  gigantic  payments,  consider- 
ably above  the  $3,000-a-year,  poverty- 
level  definition  that  we  heap  about  these 
days. 

Does  the  gentleman  suggest  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  taxpayers  to 
be  making  payments  of  $1  million  or 
$140,000  a  year  or  anyplace  in  between 
to  an  individual  producer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
impose  on  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
but  I  think  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
were  very  unfair.  They  certainly  left 
me  with  the  impression  that  every 
farmer  in  America  is  going  to  draw 
gigantic  payments. 

I  come  from  an  area  that  has  some 
large  wheat-producing  farms.  We  also 
have  an  average  income  to  the  wheat 
producer  in  the  State  of  Montana  of 
a  little  over  $3,000  a  year,  which  is  the 
poverty  level  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  speaks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  to  take  an  individual  situation  and 
try  to  apply  it  generally.  I  believe  some- 
one said,  "Oh,  how  different  tilings 
would  be  if  they  were  not  the  way  they 
were." 

If  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
cites  happened  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
we  would  not  be  here  today  debating 
a  farm  bill. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  tell  you  that 
I  approve  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  There  probably  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  approves  of  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  But  a  bad  situation 
does  exist  and  there  has  been  a  conscien- 
tious effort  made  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  come  to  some  agreement. 
It  pleases  some  and  it  displeases  others, 
yet  the  farm  problem  is  not  settled  with 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  will  be  considering  a  minimum 
wage  bill  that  will  apply  to  farmers,  and 
in  addition,  we  are  going  to  be  consider- 
ing an  unemployment  benefit  bill  that 
will  apply  to  some  farmers.  We  are, 
therefore,  talking  about  the  one  group 
in  the  country  which  has  not  benefited 
in  the  increased  scale  of  earning  capacity 
in  America.  We  give  and  then  take  away 
and  all  in  the  same  Congress. 

Yet  it  is  the  farmer  that  provides  for 
the  American  people  far  more  In  the  way 
of  health  and  benefits  than  any  other 
group. 

Visualize,  for  instance,  what  your  con- 
sumers would  be  paying  if  they  went  to 
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the  grocery  store  to  buy  food  of  all 
descriptions,  cotton,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  commodities  covered  in  this  bill  if 
they  were  all  in  short  supply.  You 
would  not  be  talking  about  a  bread  tax 
or  a  subsidy,  you  would  be  talking  about 
the  high  cost  of  the  commodity. 

The  only  reason  I  take  this  time  is  to 
correct  the  impression  left  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  do  not  think  he 
honestly  meant  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  of  the  farmers  who  participate 
in  this  program,  whether  they  want  to 
or  feel  compelled  to.  are  going  to  receive 
these  gigantic  payments  to  which  he 
referred. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  intended  to  clarify 
some  facts  of  life,  and  to  illustrate  how 
big  the  payments  may  be  under  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  grant  that  some  of  the 
payments  are  large,  but  at  the  same  time 
if  a  person  in  his  lifetime  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  becomes  a  big  farmer 
through  his  own  efforts  he  should  not  be 
penalized.  Is  the  gentleman  suggesting 
he  should  be  penalized? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  object  to  a  limita- 
tion on  the  total  Government  amount 
that  a  farmer  may  get. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
if  we  have  a  program,  and  it  is  going  to 
apply  to  the  wheat  fanners  or  corn  pro- 
ducers, it  should  apply  equally  across  the 
board.  You  have  a  program  or  you  do 
not.  I  do  not  approve  of  what  is  happen- 
ing, but  I  do  not  like  the  impression  to 
be  left  that  all  fanners  in  America  are 
going  to  draw  a  check  for  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Some  farmers  could 
get  around  a  million-dollar  payment. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Have  you  considered 
what  investment  the  farmers  have 
made?  The  payment  is  not  profit.  The 
check  they  receive  is  not  profit:  it  is  not 
something  he  can  put  in  the  bank  and 
forget.  He  has  had  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  land,  he  has  had  to  make  an  in- 
vestment in  stock,  he  has  had  to  make  an 
Investment  in  machinery,  he  has  to  live. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  surely 
does  not  suggest  that  capital  investment 
carries  with  it  entitlement  to  Federal 
payments? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  No,  but  if  you  have  a 
person  who  has  invested  capital  and  he 
has  put  it  into  the  business  of  farming 
as  an  investment  and  he  goes  into  a  Gov- 
ernment program  the  program  should 
apply  to  all  in  the  same  fashion.  Realize 
the  program  is  not  net  income  or  profit. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Without  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
a  good  program,  let  us  get  this  thing  in 
perspective.  When  the  Government  puts 
out  price  supports  to  the  fanners  it  does 
it  to  reduce  their  production,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  farmer  rich. 
Mr.  BATTIN.     Yes. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  farmer  could 
keep  his  production  down  and  sell  at  the 
market  price  without  subsidy,  that  would 
be  the  best  system.  We  pay  them  to  re- 
duce production,  and  you  can  reduce  pro- 
duction on  a  10,000-acre  farm  as  well  as 
you  can  on  a  100-acre  farm. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  with  as- 
tonishment to  the  newly  self-anointed 
administration  leader,  I  am,  I  confess, 
somewhat  confused.  But  while  discuss- 
ing a  wool  amendment — an  amendment 
to  the  program  on  a  deficit  crop,  a  crop 
on  which  we  want  to  increase  produc- 
tion— the  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
want  to  encourage  larger  producers,  I  am 
even  more  confused.  Tlie  gentleman 
seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  In  his  zeal  to  represent  the 
administration — and  I  do  not  know  that 
he  has  any  credentials  to  represent  this 
administration,  or  surely  none  that 
would  be  recognized  at  the  White  House, 
but  since  the  gentleman  has  assumed 
that  obhgation— I  ju.st  wonder  whether 
he  is  here  to  talk  about  the  wool  program 
or  is  he  simply  attacking  the  wool  provi- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
farm  bill.  Of  course,  we  must  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man is  against  all  farm  bills. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  purpose  was  not 
to  represent  the  administration  but  to 
try  to  keep  the  leadership  on  the  House 
floor  from,  you  might  say.  pulling  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  this  body  and  con- 
veying the  impression  that  the  adminis- 
tration really  wanted  to  jack  up  the  level 
of  the  payments  to  the  woolgrowers. 
This  certainly  is  not  the  case  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  certainly  would  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  because  I  be- 
lieve this  administration  wants  a  sound 
wool  bill.  I  have  no  information  to  the 
contrary  and  I  would  doubt  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  any  such  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  there  not  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  Department  on  the 
wool  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  received  a  report  at 
the  beginning  of  the  .session  suggesting 
that  we  should  extend  the  wool  bill  and 
that  is  what  we  have  done.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  except  an  extension 
of  the  existing  program  with  the  one 
exception  that  was  mentioned  here  yes- 
terday and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  now  opposes. 

We  have  assured  the  producer  of  wool 
that  his  purchasing  power  will  remain 
the  same  if  he  produces  the  same  amount 
of  wool  he  has  been  producing.  What 
has  been  happening  over  a  good  many 
years  is  that  the  fixed  dollars  and  cents 
support  in  the  wool  bill  that  we  have 
had — 62  cents  means  that:  although  the 
wool  producer  has  received  the  same  dol- 
lars and  cents  support  that  he  received 
12  years  ago,  his  purchasing  power  is  not 


at  great  as  it  was  by  any  means.  It  has 
been  cut  and  in  fact  it  has  been  cut  by 
something  like  almost  30  percent.  So 
the  actual  support  in  buying  power  on 
wool  today  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  The  only  change  that 
there  is  in  this  bill  will  be  to  assure  in  the 
future  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wool  producer  will  not  be  reduced. 

Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FISHER.    It  is  also  a  fact,  is  it 
not.  that  under  this  more  flexible  pro- 
posal which  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to,  the  support  level  might  go  down? 
Mr.  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  support  level 
might  go  down  below  what  it  would  oth- 
erwise be? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  possible. 
Mr.  FISHER.  It  certainly  is  possible. 
Mr.  POAGE.  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  going  to  find  the  prices  of  everything 
that  the  farmers  buy  going  down,  and 
if  they  do,  then  the  support  prices  will 
go  down. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  if  we  are  in 
more  of  a  rising  economy,  but  in  the 
event  it  goes  the  other  way  to  where  the 
producer  makes  more  and  gets  higher 
prices  or  the  parity  goes  up,  why  is  it 
conceivable  under  the  flexible  plan  which 
is  in  the  bill,  it  might  actually  cost  the 
Government  less  than  it  does  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
But  the  only  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
at  least,  the  only  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  reduce  the  living 
standards  of  the  woolgrowers  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  already  too  low.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  defense  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  as  extended  in  title  II 
of  this  bill.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  in  1954  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  following  an  investi- 
gation under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  recommended  to 
the  administration  that  the  duty  on  im- 
ported wool  be  increased  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  White  House  said  that  due 
to  relations  with  our  friendly  nations 
shipping  wool  here  this  additional  duty 
could  not  be  imposed.  The  National 
Wool  Act  was  then  evolved  in  lieu  of  a 
tariff  increase.  Payments  under  the  act 
are  limited  to  70  percent  on  the  duties  on 
wool  and  wool  manufacturers. 

Now  statements  have  been  made  that 
the  Wool  Act  has  not  boosted  wool  pro- 
duction. There  are  several  important 
factors  not  related  to  the  Wool  Act  that 
have  prevented  an  increase  in  wool  pro- 
duction. For  one  thing,  we  have  had 
some  serious  drought  conditions  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  several  of 
our  important  sheep-producing  States. 
Texas,  for  example,  which  accounts  for 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Nations 
wool  production,  has  had  several  serious 
drought  periods  since  1954.  New  Mex- 
ico in  the  last  year  has  had  a  decline  in 
sheep  population  due  to  drought  condi- 
tions. Another  factor  which  started  a 
liquidation  trend  in  sheep  numbers  n 
1960.  after  several  years  of  increase,  was 
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the  discouragingly  low  lamb  prices.  By 
1961  the  average  farm  price  of  lambs  had 
dropped  to  a  low  of  $15.80  per  100  pounds, 
due  to  short-term  and  unusual  market- 
ing problems.  Other  contributing  fac- 
tors to  liquidation  have  been  reductions 
in  grazing  allotments  on  Federal  lands: 
difficulties  in  securing  adequate,  efficient 
herders;  and  losses  from  predatory 
animals. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Wool 
Act  was  responsible  for  alleviating  the 
liquidation  trend  caused  by  drought  and 
marketing  problems.  Furthermore,  the 
Wool  Act  was  a  factor  in  increasing  our 
sheep  production  during  the  3  years  1958 
through  19G0.  I  do  know  that  many 
growers  have  stated  that  they  would  not 
be  in  the  sheep  industry  today  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  National  Wool  Act. 

With  a  better  lamb  market  and  with  a 
National  Wool  Act  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  growers  tell  me  they  feel  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  increase  in  the  sheep  pop- 
ulation, at  least  on  a  gradual  basis. 

As  for  the  statement  that  provisions 
for  extending  the  act  in  the  farm  bill 
will  make  the  program  more  expensive, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Wool 
Act  program  on  an  annual  basis  is  cost- 
ing less  than  half  of  the  annual  average 
costs  during  the  first  7  years  of  its  oper- 
ation.   While  part  of  this  is  due  to  pro- 
duction decreases,  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  market  price  of  wool  has 
improved,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
of  payments  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  the  market  level 
and  the  incentive  level.     During  the  11- 
vear  operation   of  the   Wool   Act  pro- 
gram, the  incentive  level  has  remained 
at  62  cents  while  the  costs  of  production 
have   risen   approximately    15    percent. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  fault  in  the 
present  program — the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  reflection  whatsoever  through 
the  incentive   level   in   the   increase   in 
production    costs.     The    77-percent-of- 
parity  floor  on  the  incentive  level  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  would  still  not  com- 
pensate for  increased  production  costs 
but  would  permit  a  very  modest  increase 
in  the  level — about  3  percent — and  could 
be  an  encouraging  factor  in  halting  the 
liquidation  trend. 

Critics  of  the  National  Wool  Act  need 
to  be  reminded  once  again  that  this  pro- 
gram was  established  in  lieu  of  a  tariff 
increase  which  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  justified  in  1954.  Further- 
more, these  critics  have  come  forth  with 
no  alternative  program.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  and 
unsatisfactory  loan  program  whereby 
wool  went  into  Government  stockpiles 
at  high  storage  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government,  where  it  built  up  into  sur- 
pluses that  depressed  the  market.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  better  to  have  it  selling 
freely  on  the  open  market  as  it  does  un- 
der the  National  Wool  Act. 

In  spite  of  drought,  low  lamb  prices, 
and  the  other  problems  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Wool  Act  has  helped  to  main- 
tain a  domestic  sheep  Industry  and  has 
helped  to  maintain  a  domestic  supply  of 
wool  so  that  the  United  States  has  not 
been  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  wool 
producers  In  supplying  our  needs.  It  is 
a  good  program,  one  that  has  been  work- 


ing well,  and  one  that  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  which  would  reduce  the 
support  price  on  wool  from  the  proposed 
64.1  cents  to  62.5  cents. 

Let  me  say  that  the  wool  program  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  farm 
programs  and  any  attempt  to  strangle 
it  to  death  world  be  very  unfair. 

The  National  Wool  Act  was  passed 
originally  to  save  a  domestic  wool  indus- 
try from  unfair  foreign  competition. 
The  wool  people  were  asking  for  a  tariff 
protection,  the  administration  was  reluc- 
tant to  stop  imports  or  to  reduce  them 
by  a  tariff  increase  and  offered  in  lieu 
thereof  to  establish  a  support  price  on 
domestic  wool  paid  for  out  of  tariff  reve- 
nues under  title  22.  It  has  been  a  good 
program,  it  has  been  successful,  it  has 
kept  the  wool  producers  from  being  put 
out  of  business  and  the  act  should  be 
extended. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered 
and  that  is  that  this  is  a  4-year  program, 
operating  costs  will  go  up  instead  of  down 
in  the  next  4  years.  The  support  price 
is  being  raised  only  2.1  cents  which  is 
not  enough,  it  should  be  increased  rather 
than  decreased.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PiNDLEYl .  As  has  been  stated  previously 
the  National  Wool  Incentive  Act  has 
worked  successfully  over  the  years  and  I 
believe  should  be  extended. 

The  prime  reason  for  establishing  the 
program  in  1954  was  to  develop  what  in 
effect  is  a  "revolving  fund"  designed  to 
provide  incentives  for  woolgrowers,  but 
more  importantly  to  provide  a  payment 
to  equalize  and  stabilize  his  competitive 
position    with    foreign    wool    producers 
shipping  to  this  country — in  lieu  of  a 
tariff  increase.     I  believe  this  to  be  a 
very  pertinent  point  because  it  does  per- 
mit the  continuing  trade  and  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  countries  without 
jeopardizing  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  domestic  wool  producers.    The  funds 
paid  into  our  Treasury  from  the  foreign 
producers    creates    the    aforementioned 
revolving  fund  and  thus  provides  the  ve- 
hicle that  retains  this  amicable  arrange- 
ment and  in  many  cases,  provides  the 
necessary  incentive  to  keep  our  wool  pro- 
ducers in  business.    The  resultant  bene- 
fits to  our  domestic  wool  consumers,  the 
jobs  created  in  the  country  and  the  over- 
all contribution  to  our  economy  speak 
for  themselves.    I  urge  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
omnibus   farm   bill   which   is   presently 


under  consideration.  To  start  with,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  title  of  the  present 
bill,  H.R.  9811:  "To  maintain  farm  in- 
come, to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern- 
ment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes." 
I  would  also  like  to  read  the  title  of 
the  1961  omnibus  farm  bill  which  is  now 
Public  Law  87-128:  "An  act  to  improve 
and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come, to  increase  farmer  participation 
in  the  development  of  farm  programs, 
to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  line  with  the  requirements 
therefore,  to  improve  distribution  and 
expand  exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit 
services,  to  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  for  other  purposes." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  read  the  title  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
which  is  now  Public  Law  87-703 :  "An  act 
to  improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
reduce  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  excessive  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  title  of  H.R.  6196,  which  is  now 
Public  Law  88-297  reads  as  follows:  "To 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes." 

I  think  you  can  readily  see  the  great 
similarity  between  the  objectives  of  the 
past  and  this  pending  legislation.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  results.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  that  our 
present  commodity  programs  are  not  in- 
creasing farm  income.  They  are  not 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses. They  are  not  holding  down  the 
production  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed 
grains.  They  are  not  keeping  consumer 
food  prices  in  line. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Retail 
Food  Price  Index  shows  the  cost  of  living 
at  106.6  for  January  of  1965  and  110.1 
for  June,  an  increase  of  almost  4  percent 
in  6  months. 

The  parity  ratio  today  stands  at  about 
78  percent,  near  the  lowest  in  years. 
Farm  prices  in  1964  were  15  percent 
lower  than  in  the  postwar  period. 
Farm  debt  is  twice  what  it  was  10  years 
ago.  Last  year,  American  farmers 
earned  on  the  average  about  $1.05  an 
hour— less  than  the  minimum  wage,  and 
far  less  than  the  S2.61  average  now  pre- 
vailing for  industrial  workers. 

I  realize  that  farmers  are  not  benefit- 
ing from  the  increase  in  retail  food 
prices.  But  is  it  valid  to  continue  with 
the  same  programs  under  which  this  dis- 
parity between  farm  and  retail  prices 
has  come  about?  Are  we  so  wedded  to 
price  supports  and  acreage  controls  that 
we  cannot — or  will  not— face  the  facts 
that  they  are  not  working? 
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H.R.  9811.  among  other  things,  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  Goverrmient  costs.  In 
this  respect,  its  goal  is  no  different  from 
other  farm  bills.  I  have  no  desire  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  anyone  whose 
desire  it  is  to  bring  about  these  objec- 
tives but  I  think  that  the  evidence  points 
to  the  fact  that  these  purposes,  laudable 
as  they  are.  just  have  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  discuss  three 
phases  of  the  farm  bill — feed  grains, 
title  III.  the  wheat  section,  title  V  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  cotton  section, 
title  IV. 

The  Feed  Grains  Act  which  would  be 
extended  4  years  by  this  legislation,  has 
reduced  the  carryover  from  approxi- 
mately 87  million  tons  to  57  million  tons 
since  mid-1961  although  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  all  the  reduction  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  legislation.  But  let  us  assume 
that  it  is.  What  did  it  cost  to  reduce 
this  can-yover?  According  to  the  best 
figures  that  I  can  find,  the  cost  of  re- 
duction varies  from  $3  to  $6  per  bushel 
corn  equivalent  depending  upon  how  you 
arrive  at  the  cost.  Regardless  of  which 
figure  per  bushel  you  adopt,  either  $3 
or  $6,  It  is  an  extremely  expensive  price; 
almost  three  times  the  value  per  bushel 
of  the  feed  grain  itself.  Did  it  actually 
reduce  the  feed  grain  crop  this  year? 
Not  according  to  the  USDA  Crop  Pi-o- 
duction  Report  of  August  10.  1965,  from 
which  I  quote: 

Corn  production  Is  forecast  at  4.1  billion 
bushels,  15  percent  more  than  In  1964  and 
7  percent  more  than  the  1959-63  average. 
A  record  high  yield  per  acre  of  71.5  bushels 
Is  estimated— 4.0  bushels  above  the  previous 
record  high  In  1963. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  are  on  the 
wool  section  of  this  bill,  which  is  a  sim- 
ple section,  which  was  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  and  accepted  by  them  and 
unanimously  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. There  has  not  been  any  con- 
troversy about  it  except  for  one  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  FiNDLEYl  which  is  now  pend- 
ing. I  would  like  to  vote  on  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  gentleman's 
unanimous  consent  request  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  time  but  I  would  like  the 
House  to  know  that  we  will  be  here  until 
midnight  if  everybody  keeps  on  talking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  not  objecting. 

Let  us  look  at  the  wheat  program 
which  many  of  us  supported  and  which 
we  hoped  would  reduce  the  surplus,  pro- 
duction and  cost.  According  to  the 
USDA's  Crop  Production  Report  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1965,  of  all  wheat  produced  is 
estimated  at   1.4  billion   bushels,  up  7 


percent  from  last  year  and  16  percent 
above  average.  The  certificate  plan  of 
1964  was  designed  to  do  all  the  things 
that  the  new  proposal  is  designed  to  do. 
But  did  it  work?  Did  it  hold  down  the 
production  of  this  year's  wheat  program? 
According  to  the  USDA,  it  did  not.  In 
all  fairness  to  the  program,  I  think,  to 
some  extent,  it  did  raise  the  Income  of  the 
wheat  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasury. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  cotton  program 
which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  is 
the  worst  of  all  the  programs  that  we 
are  proposing.  It  seems  to  move  from 
one  costly  failure  to  another.  Last  year's 
cotton  program  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple approximately  $860  million.  When 
we  passed  the  program  we  were  confident 
that  consumers  would  save  $500  million 
approximately  in  price  reduction  for  tex- 
tiles. The  prediction  never  even  began 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  net  effect  of  last 
year's  program  was  that  $483  million  was 
paid  to  the  cotton  textile  mills.  $377  mil- 
lion went  for  loans  to  producers,  export 
subsidy  for  loans  under  Public  Law  480 
shipments  and  for  domestic  allotment 
payments  for  acreage  diversion.  The  av- 
erage value  of  cotton  fabric  taken  from 
the  Cotton  Situation  Report  shows  that 
in  1963  the  average  index  was  60.00.  in 
1964  the  average  index  was  61.29.  and 
in  1965  the  average  index  was  64.65.  an 
increase  apparently  of  the  average  cost 
of  cotton  fabrics  instead  of  a  decrease. 

The  production  this  year  is  apparently 
still  going  to  be  within  a  whisper  of  the 
15  million  bales  which  we  produced  last 
year.     Now   we   have  before  us   a  new 
program  and  a  combination  extension  of 
the  old  program.    On  the  one  hand  it  is 
designed   to   reduce   cotton   acreage   by 
cash  payments  to  farmers  to  reduce  al- 
lotments from  15  to  35  percent.    On  the 
other  hand  if  the  grower  chooses  to  ig- 
nore payments,  it  will  allow  him  to  grow 
all  he  wants  without  penalties  and  with- 
out subsidies.    The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  expanded  acreage 
might  be  as  high  as  one  half  million  acres 
which  in  some  areas  would  produce  over 
1  million  extra  payments  of  extra  cotton. 
If  the  direct  payment  plan  was  objec- 
tionable when  Secretary  Brannan  in  all 
good  faith  proposed  it,  is  it  not  still  unde- 
sirable?    Is  it  not  just  as  undesirable  for 
a  farmer  to  raise  cotton  for  sale  to  the 
Treasury  in.stcad  of  the  marketplace  to- 
day as  it  was  when  this  was  proposed  by 
Secretary  Brannan?     Some   people  ob- 
jected to  the  farm  program  of  low  price 
supports  as  proposed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  perhaps  picked  out 
the  objectionable  features  of   the  pro- 
grams of  Secretary  Benson  and  Secretary 
Brannan  and  thrown  them  into  the  cot- 
ton section — that  is,  the  low  price  sup- 
ports proposed  by  Mr.  Benson  and  the 
direct  payments  proposed  by  Mr.  Bran- 
nan. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  discus- 
sion by  emphasizing  again  how  difficult  It 
is  to  secure  correct  information  or,  to 
put  it  another  way.  to  decide  the  accu- 
racy of  the  information  available  regard- 
ing the  farm  program.  I  have  the  for- 
tune or  misfortune,  depending  upon 
your  viewpoint,  of  an  added  complication 


by  reason  of  my  membership  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Presently 
we  are  in  conference  with  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  divulge 
privileged  information  or  prejudice  any 
of  the  conferees.  I  only  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee to  page  38  of  Senate  Report  No.  423 
which  accompanies  the  House  Appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Senate  committee  recom- 
mends on  this  page  $3,226,800,000;  the 
House  recommended  $2,300  million,  a 
difference  of  approximately  $927  million 
Also  I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  the  Senate  report  on  page  38: 

The  committee  recommends  an  approprl- 
tlon  of  $3,226,800,000  to  fully  reimbvirse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  net 
realized  losses  Incurred  In  fiscal  1964  in  the 
conduct  of  regular  price  support,  export. 
supply,  and  related  farm  program  costs.  The 
amount  recommended  covers  the  full  real- 
ized loss  for  fiscal  1964  and  is  $926,800,000 
over  the  House  bill  and  the  budget  estimate, 
and  $552,800,000  over  the  1965  appropria- 
tions. 

So  you  see,  there  is  oftentimes  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  the  cost 
of  these  farm  programs  actually  is.  even 
among  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  working  most  diligently.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  feel  that 
the  faiin  program  has  cost  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  the  House  recom- 
mended. I  think  the  Congress  should 
think  and  study  a  longer  time  before 
they  commit  our  Government  to  a  4-year 
program  which  raises  so  many  unan- 
swered questions. 

In  the  President's  fann  message  of 
January  4.  he  expressed  the  Intention  of 
reorganizing  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  to  conduct  a  fun- 
damental examination  of  the  entire  agri- 
cultural policy  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  spent  more  than  a  generation  in 
time  and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
on  programs  to  Inciease  farm  income, 
and  all  these  programs  have  succeeded 
only  in  removing  a  large  percentage  of 
farmers  from  the  land  and  driving  farm 
income  ever  lower  and  lower.  Rather 
than  commit  ourselves  to  a  4-year 
stretch  on  con»modity  programs  which 
are  so  full  of  faults  as  those  we  are 
considering  in  H.R.  9811,  good  sense 
dictates  that  we  seriously  consider  such 
a  study.  We  have  tried  all  of  the  varia- 
tions on  the  present  theme;  they  have 
been  costly,  and  they  have  not  given  us 
answers.  The  American  people  have 
been  patient  with  our  efforts,  but  their 
patience  is  being  sorely  tried.  I  hope  the 
bill  will  not  pass. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  inquiry  as  to  how  many 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  wool  section. 
We  only  have  one  amendment  pending 
on  the  wool  section.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  vote  on  that  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  wool  sec- 
tion and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  LMi-.  Findley]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Dallas  [Mr.  Cabell]  is  In 
the  hospital  and  he  asked  that  I  ask 
certain  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  StalbaumI,  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  so  kind  as  to  try  to 
answer  them. 

I  shall  pose  the  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man as  follows : 

The  distribution  area  served  by  In- 
dividual dairy  plants  and  the  distances 
from  which  milk  supplies  for  individual 
plants  have  been  regularly  obtained  has 
increased  very  rapidly  and  extensively  in 
the  past  few  years. 

This  increased  freedom  for  milk  to 
move  between  and  among  markets  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  eflBclcncy 
of  the  dairy  industry,  benefiting  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin as  to  whether  this  bill  would  in 
any  manner  limit  the  right  of  milk  to 
freely  move  between  markets. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  and  answering 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  section  or  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  dairying  would  in  no  way 
restrict  the  movement  of  milk  between 
various  areas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Further.  Is  It  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  famous  Andresen 
amendment  as  reported  in  section  6085 
(g)  is  not  changed  or  its  application 
limited  by  this  bill? 

Ml-.  STALBAUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  answer  to  that  par- 
ticular question,  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  the  Andresen  amendment 
which  was  passed  long  before  my  time. 
But  I  understand  it  was  designed  to 
preclude  any  restriction  on  the  move- 
ment of  milk  in  any  area  and  based  upon 
my  interpretation  of  It  this  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  be  "Yes"? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  in  line  with  the  Andresen 
amendment. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  present  section  pro- 
vides certain  guidelines  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  must  consider  in 
establishing  the  price  which  handlers 
must  pay  producers  for  the  milk  pur- 
chased. Although  there  are  several 
guidelines,  the  pricing  standard  is  domi- 
nated by  the  supply  and  demand  criteria. 
In  addition  to  other  considerations  he 
must  fix  such  prices  that  will  insure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  whole- 
some milk,  and  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Since  this  bill  has  p.s  one  of  its  express 
purposes  to  reduce  the  surplus  market- 
ings of  milk,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  If  it  is  intended 
that  the  higher  class  prices  would  be 
justified  under  the  supply-demand  part 
of  the  pricing  guidelines  following  a 
reduction  of  marketings  of  surplus  In 
those  markets  adopting  the  provisions 
authorized  by  this  bill. 


Ml'.  STALBAUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  actually  today  most 
of  the  markets  have  surpluses  far.  far  In 
excess  of  even  starting  to  come  under 
the  supply  and  demand  adjustment  cri- 
terion that  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
I  would,  however,  state  that  it  is  my  own 
personal  opinion — and  bear  In  mind  title 
I  of  the  bin  does  not  In  any  way  get  Into 
that  part  of  the  order  and  I  want  to  make 
this  clear  for  the  Record — it  does  not 
affect  that  at  all;  it  would  be  my  own 
belief  and  desire  that  if  you  reduce  the 
surplus  it  should  not  Increase  the  price 
of  class  I  milk.  In  presenting  the  class 
I  plan  I  strongly  emphasized  that  It 
should  not  Increase  the  price  to 
consumers. 

Mr.  POOL.  Since  the  answer  is  no. 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Secretai-y,  in  determining 
the  supply -demand  balance,  to  consider 
all  supplies  potentially  available  to  the 
market,  and  not  just  those  being  mar- 
keted In  the  market  at  the  time? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  say  again  that  is 
not  part  of  the  class  I  base  plan,  but  it 
Is  a  problem  we  are  finding  in  the  Mid- 
west now,  where  certain  markets  are  ex- 
tremely short  of  milk,  and  other  areas 
are  long  on  milk.  I  do  not  think  under 
the  present  Agricultural  Act  or  under 
the  orders  as  now  set  up  they  can  go  to 
other  markets.  This  is  being  reviewed  in 
Chicago  at  a  hearing  to  be  started  In 
September.  I  would  be  hopeful  there 
would  be  testimony  presented  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look  at 
the  supply  of  milk  on  other  markets. 

Mr.  POOL.  On  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sought  recognition  to 
try  to  get  some  information.  I  was  just 
handed  a  telegram  which  I  want  to  read 
into  the  Record  and  then  ask  for  com- 
ment by  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  telegram  reads  as  follows: 
My  Dear  Congressman:  The  King  County 
Labor  Council  urges  you  to  withhold  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9811  agrlcTolture  bill  which 
would  grant  farmers  subsidies  of  over  $6 
billion.  We  urge  you  to  demand  clarification 
of  the  Agricultural  Department's  attitude 
toward  the  rights  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  participate  In  shipment  of  farm 
products.  Your  support  and  consideration 
of  this  position  Is  urgently  requested. 

This  telegram  is  signed,  C.  W.  Ramage, 
executive  secretary.  King  County  Labor 
Council  of  Washington,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  what 
exactly  is  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
American-flag  ships,  and  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  carrying  grain  under 
Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  question  that  can  be  answered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee.  That  Is  up 
to  the  administration.  We  are  delib- 
erating here  on  a  bill.    What  happens 


subsequently,  we  cannot  determine,  and 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bUl. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  \\1U  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  follows: 

There  Is  nothing  In  HM.  9811.  the  farm 
bill,  which  In  any  way  would  adversely  affect 
the  Interests  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
mine.  On  the  contrary,  because  this  legis- 
lation does  away  with  export  subsidies  on 
major  crops  such  as  cotton  and  wheat,  world 
trade  in  these  commodities  will  be  increased 
and  it  would  certainly  be  our  hope  that 
through  this  increase  in  world  trade,  benefits 
would  accrue  to  American  shipping. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  Department  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  President's 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  In  an  effort  to 
develop  a  sound  national  maritime  policy.  I 
am  officially  represented  on  Under  Secretary 
Boyd's  interagency  task  force,  which  is  also 
working  closely  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
toward  this  common  objective.  The  Depart- 
ment complies  with  and  will  continue  to  com- 
ply with  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

In  our  efforts  with  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Boyd  task  force,  and  In  rela- 
tion to  cargo  preference,  my  desires  have  been 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

H.R.  9811,  In  addition  to  strengthening 
world  trade,  will  continue  the  successes  we 
have  made  in  agriculture — reducing  sur- 
pluses, keeping  a  stable  supply  of  food  for 
our  consumers,  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures, and  strengthening  farm  inccane. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  belief 
that  these  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  reading  that 
letter.  The  gentleman  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  He  knows  we  have  passed 
legislation  which  was  presumed  to  pro- 
vide that  at  least  50  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can cargos  should  go  on  American-flag 
ships.  I  only  hope  that  under  this  pro- 
gram and  under  all  other  programs  we 
can  utilize  our  American-flag  service. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cooperates  fully  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  May  I  say  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  communication  that 
has  just  been  read  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  But  the 
platitudes  and  statements  in  the  letter 
are  one  thing  while  action  is  another 
thing.  At  the  present  time  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  not  complying  with  the 
cargo  preference  program  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  up  until  recently  they  only 
used  22  percent  of  American-flag  ships 
under  Public  Law  480.  After  protest  this 
was  increased  to  38  percent.  I  still  would 
persist  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  in  Inquiring  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture    If    he    has    discussed    this 
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question  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture because  at  the  present  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  complying 
with  the  carso  preference  law. 

Mr.  PEX.LY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  a 
communication  I  received  this  morning 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  I  asked  on  the 
floor  yesterday.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  this  letter. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  response  of 
the  Secretary.  However.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  as  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  intent  of  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  50-50  ratio  on  Public  Law  480 
cargoes  was  that  the  50  percent  would 
be  a  minimum  of  the  freight  to  be  car- 
ried by  American  bottoms. 

Last  year  American  ships  only  partici- 
pated in  38  percent  of  these  cargoes, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indicator 
that  certain  people  in  the  Department 
feel  that  the  50  percent  for  the  American 
ships  is  a  ceiling  and  not  a  floor. 

I  will  be  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  to  cooperate  later  this 
year  in  a  survey  of  the  actual  practices 
involving  our  cargo  preference. 
The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  AcRicrLTURE. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC,  August  17.  1965. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Congressman:  There  is  nothing  in 
H.R.  9811,  the  farm  bill,  which  in  any  way 
would  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  On  the  con- 
trary, because  this  legislation  does  away 
with  export  subsidies  on  major  crop?  such 
as  cotton  and  wheat,  world  trade  in  these 
commodities  will  be  increased  and  it  would 
certainly  be  our  hope  that  through  this  in- 
crease in  world  trade  benefits  would  accrue 
to  American  shipping. 

I  want  you  to  Itnow  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  Department  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  President's 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a  sound  national  maritime  policy. 
I  am  officially  represented  on  Under  Secre- 
tary Boyd's  interagency  task  force,  which  is 
also  working  closely  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee toward  this  common  objective.  The 
Department  complies  with  and  will  continue 
to  comply  with  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

In  our  efforts  with  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Boyd  task  force,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  cargo  preference,  my  desires  have 
been  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
farmer. 

H.R.  9811.  in  addition  to  strengthening 
world  trade,  will  continue  the  successes  we 
have  made  in  agriculture — reducing  sur- 
pluses, keeping  a  stable  supply  of  food  for 
our  consumers,  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures, and  strengthening  farm  income. 


I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  belief 
that  these  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  Freeman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as 
the  debate  draws  to  a  close  on  the  1965 
omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  many  constituents  from  Ohio 
have  written  to  me  asking  that  my  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  be  withheld  un- 
til such  time  as  there  can  be  secured 
a  commitment  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  intend  to  comply  with 
the  explicit  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act,  as  well  as  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  patronize 
American-flag  shippers  on  Agriculture 
Department  shipments  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  April  of 
1962,  President  Kennedy  issued  a  direc- 
tive regarding  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
vvhlfch  stated  that,  "section  910(b)  re- 
quires that  at  least  50  percent  of  Gov- 
emment-genei'ated  cargoes  move  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  This  requirement  is  a 
minimum  and  it  shall  be  the  objective  of 
each  agency  to  ship  a  maximum  amount 
of  such  cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed  to  note 
that  there  has  been  a  repeated  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  consistently  flouted  the  law 
in  this  regard.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  and  must 
make  an  explicit  commitment  to  toe  the 
line  with  regard  to  patronizing  Ameri- 
can-flag maritime  vessels.  I  would  hope 
that  such  a  requirement  can  be  explicit- 
ly written  into  this  farm  bill. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  my  constit- 
uents in  this  subject,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Freeman,  and  I  am  happy  to  attach 
hereto  his  response  to  me  which  indi- 
cates in  clear  and  concise  terms  that  he 
intends  to  have  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture comply  with  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act. 

There  are  many  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  maritime  fleet 
and  who  feel  that  this  Government's 
policy  has  been  altogether  too  inatten- 
tive to  the  needs  of  this  industry.  It 
v^ill,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  evaluate 
the  Department's  performance  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  farm  bill  considera- 
tion by  this  House  and  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  Department  walks  as  it  talks, 
and  would  make  a  conscientious  attempt 
to  patronize  American  shippers. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Secretary  Free- 
man's letter  to  me  on  this  subject  on 
August  18,  1965: 

Department  of  Agricttltxjre, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Sweenet, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Bob:  There  is  nothing  in  H.R.  9811, 
the  farm  bill,  which  In  any  way  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  Interests  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.    On  the  contrary,  because 


this  legislation  does  away  with  export  sub- 
sidles  on  major  crops  such  as  cotton  and 
wheat,  world  trade  in  these  commodities 
will  be  increased  and  it  would  certainly  be 
our  hope  that  through  this  Increase  in  world 
trade,  benefits  would  accrue  to  American 
shipping. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  Department  and  I  hnve 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Presidents 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  sound  national  maritime  pol- 
icy. I  am  officially  represented  on  Under 
Secretary  Boyd's  interagency  task  force, 
which  is  also  working  closely  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  toward  this  common  ob- 
jective. The  Department  complies  with  and 
will  continue  to  comply  with  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act. 

In  our  efforts  with  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Boyd  task  force,  and  in 
relation  to  cargo  preference,  my  desires  have 
been  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

H.R.  9811,  in  addition  to  strengthening 
world  trade,  will  continue  the  successes  we 
have  made  in  agriculture — reducing  sur- 
pluses, keeping  a  stable  supply  of  food  for 
our  consumers,  reducing  Government  expen- 
ditures, and  strengthening  farm  income. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  belief 
that  these  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  state 
that  this  bill  in  nowise  changes  the  law 
one  way  or  the  other  with  regard  to  the 
preference  given  to  American  shipping. 
I  think  I  can  say  for  the  committee  that 
the  committee  has  no  disposition  thi'ough 
the  bill  to  make  any  change  in  any  re- 
spect. There  are  a  great  many  diverse 
opinions  of  Members  scattered  around 
here  as  to  what  should  be  in  the  law. 
but  we  are  not  changing  or  offering  to 
change  nor  trying  to  change  one  thing 
relating  to  shipping. 

This  is  another  case  where  some  people 
would  like  to  have  a  change  in  condi- 
tions— and  I  am  not  blaming  anybody— 
they  come  here  and  find  the  train  rolling 
and  they  want  to  hook  their  caboose  on 
to  it  and  they  want  to  ride  along  with 
a  group  that  is  going  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent destination.    This  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  problem  in  which  they  are 
interested.    This  is  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate things  which  sometimes  confronts 
us.    We  try  to  avoid  this  sort  of  thing  by 
the  rules  of  the  House.    Under  the  rules 
of  the  House  we  say  that  an  amendment 
is  not  germane.    But  under  those  same 
rules  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  can 
rise  and  inject  a  question  without  offer- 
ing any  amendment.    I  have  no  criticism 
of  that  because  that  is  the  way  we  pro- 
ceed.   But.  as  I  was  saying,  any  Member 
may  rise  and  inject  a  question  that  has 
not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  subject 
matter    now    before    us.    This    matter 
which  the  gentleman  has  brought  up  has 
absolutely  no  relation  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter now  before  us. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
pointed  out  that  regardless  of  what  any- 
body's position  may  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment, they  are  canying  out  the  law  so 
far  as  they  can.  Their  very  latest  report, 
and  I  got  it  this  afternoon,  is  that  some 
52  percent  of  the  Public  Law  480  ship- 
ments were  moving  under  the  American 
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flag.  Now  that  does  not  look  like  they 
were  ignoring  the  provision.  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  they  are  carrying  it  out. 

Whether  it  is  a  good  provision  or  a 
bad  provision — whether  it  is  something 
we  ought  to  change  or  whether  we  should 
not  change  it,  this  is  no  place  to  change 
it,  and  it  does  not  add  to  or  detract  from 
tlie  merits  or  demerits  of  this  bill.  It 
certainly  should  not  be  a  matter  on 
which  we  try  to  make  a  decision  while 
we  are  discussing  a  bill  that  does  not  re- 
late to  that  subject  matter.  I  hope  the 
membership  will  keep  their  mind  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  before  us  a  vitally  im- 
portant agricultural  bill.  Let  us  try  to 
consider  that  and  to  consider  this  care- 
fully and  to  give  consideration  only  to 
the  matter  before  us — I  think  that  will 
give  you  all  the  work  you  need  this 
afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  intricate  maneuvering  by  the 
backers  of  this  farm  bill  will  not  coerce 
or  fool  me  into  supporting  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  essentially  bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  on 
farm  affairs  to  detect  the  massive  back- 
ing and  filling  that  sponsors  of  the  bill 
have  been  executing  to  attempt  to  grab 
a  few  votes  here,  a  few  votes  there. 

My  own  observation  is  that,  if  the  bill 
is  that  bad,  we  should  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

I  am  keenly  interested  in  two  facets  of 
this  many-sided  bill — wheat  and  cotton. 
Wheat  interests  me  because  it  is  a 
staple  of  life,  and  what  we  do  here  affect- 
ing wheat  inevitably  must  be  felt  by 
consumers. 

Last  year,  I  voted  against  the  bill  that 
wrote  into  law  a  regressive  tax  of  75 
cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  This  raised 
the  price  of  bread,  cake,  macaroni, 
flour — and  all  other  wheat  products — 
to  all  consumers.  That  action  of  the 
Congress  cost  consumers  of  this  country 
$375  million. 

Originally,  in  the  bill  before  us  today, 
the  sponsors  would  have  soaked  the  con- 
sumers even  more  by  raising  the  bread 
tax  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  That  would  cost 
consumers  $625  million. 
I  was  against  that. 
Now  they  have  changed  the  bill  so 
that  the  added  bread  tax  would  be  taken 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  am  against 
that,  too.  How  does  one  separate  con- 
sumers from  taxpayers,  and  vice  versa? 
Can  I  be  for  a  three-fifths  bread  tax — 
75  cents — and  for  a  two-fifths — 50 
cents — general  tax  on  bread  and  other 
wheat  products?  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  both  are  wrong,  especially  in  view 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  farmers  of 
this  country  have  said  in  referendiun 
they  do  not  want  a  wheat  certificate 
plan. 

Now,  as  to  cotton.  Some  textile  mill 
owners  in  my  own  district  have  asked  for 
my  support  of  this  legislation  because  of 
the  cotton  provisions.  At  one  time  last 
year — when  cotton  was  handled  in  a 


separate  bill— I  voted  to  help  the  cotton 
textile  industry. 

But,  then,  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion wrapped  all  of  their  ideas  in  what 
they  thought  was  one,  neat  package — 
wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  so  forth. 

When  that  happened,  I  voted  against 
the  proposal. 

I  will  do  so  again  today. 

I  believe  that  our  American  textile 
mills  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation- 
ship to  foreign  textile  mills,  but  I  sug- 
gest strongly  that  the  remedy  is  not  to 
vote  a  double  subsidy — a  subsidy  to  make 
up  for  a  subsidy.  This  year,  the  subsidy 
is  being  paid  directly  to  the  mills ;  under 
the  teims  of  the  bill  now  before  us,  the 
subsidy  would  be  paid  to  producers  so 
that  the  mills  could  buy  the  cotton  as 
cheaply  as  they  are  this  year. 

I  think  the  remedy  for  this  inequality 
to  mills  lies  within  the  administrative 
province  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm*e. 
It  was  he  who  created  this  bad  situation 
in  1961  by  raising  the  cotton  support 
level  so  as  to  make  necessary  a  still  larger 
expert  subsidy. 

Now,  let  him  lower  that  support  level. 

As  a  result  of  our  actions  here  last 
year,  the  entire  cotton  industry  is  in  a 
mess — cotton  surpluses  are  nearly  at  a 
record  high,  cotton  exports  are  miserably 
low,  cotton  production  is  up,  prices  for 
cotton  goods  are  up. 

Why,  I  ask,  have  we  spent  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  1  year?  Have  we 
spent  this  to  create  this  mess? 

Let  us  ti*y  to  get  these  programs  back 
into  a  commonsense  area.  I  will  not 
suggest  that  we  stop  playing  politics  with 
this  farm  program,  because  I  know  that 
there  is  politics  in  all  of  life.  But,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  not  play 
politics  at  this  great  expense  to  our  con- 
sumers and/or  taxpayers. 

Can  we  not  find  a  way  of  producing 
for  the  market  instead  of  Government 
storehouses?  We  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
it  in  most  other  farm  commodities. 

I  am  not  antifarmer.  I  am  procon- 
sumer.  And,  I  maintain  that  by  being 
proconsumer  I  really  am  profarmer  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  good  farmers  of 
this  country  really  want  to  be  allowed  to 
produce  for  consumers,  not  for  Govern- 
ment checks. 

One  further  point.  I  have  favored  a 
great  part  of  the  administration's  legis- 
lative program  this  year.  I  have  believed 
it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

But,  I  disagree  strongly  with  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  will  not  be  stampeded  in- 
to what  I  see  as  a  false  position. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  shall  be  brief.  I  expect  to  use  not  more 
than  2  minutes. 

I  disagree  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  that  we  are  not 
concerned  in  this  bill  with  problems  with 
respect  to  shipping  in  American  bottoms. 
I  believe  it  is  very  much  our  business 
to  make  the  record  quite  clear  that  we 
want  at  least  50  percent,  if  not  more,  of 
the  farm  products  we  ship  overseas  to  be 
shipped  in  American  bottoms,  to  help 
keep  our  merchant  marine  strong. 

I  also  received  the  letter  read  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HagenI 


with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly].  It  was  addressed  to  me,  signed 
by  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
■culture.  But  I  have  received  complaints 
from  the  American  merchant  marine 
that  American-fiag  ships  are  not  being 
used  to  ship  even  half  of  our  fai-m  prod- 
ucts as  required  by  Public  Law  480. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  one  paragraph  in  the  letter  I 
received  from  Secretary  Orville  Freeman. 
It  says : 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

And  later  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
says: 

The  Department  complies  with  and  will 
continue  to  comply  with  tlie  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act. 

But  the  information  I  have  indicates 
that  they  are  not  complying. 

We  hope  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
comply  with  the  law  and  ship  a  mini- 
mum of  50  percent  of  its  products  in 
American  ships. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  own 
figures  show  that  in  1964  the  value  of 
agriculture  products  shipped  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480  was  approximately 
$1.6  billion,  but  less  than  50  percent 
under  titles  1  and  4  were  transported  in 
American  ships.  I  have  heard  one  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  this  bill  will  be  $6 
billion  in  subsidies  paid  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. I  think  we  should  make  it  uimiis- 
takably  clear  that  the  major  portion  of 
any  of  these  products  exported  shall 
move  in  American  vessels.  They  should 
not  be  shipped  in  foreign-fiag  vessels  in 
competition  with  our  own  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Prie- 
del],  I,  too,  am  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  maritime  Industry. 

Morris  Welsberger,  head  of  the  SUP 
In  our  area,  has  been  in  contact  with 
our  office  and  has  pointed  out  the  declin- 
ing position  of  the  maritime  Industry 
and  the  responsibility  of  all  agencies  of 
Government,  Including  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  Implement  policies  that 
strengthen — not  weaken — the  maritime 
Industry. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  pose 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  [Mr.  Cooley].  Will 
the  distinguished  chairman  use  his  good 
offices  as  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  encourage 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  adopt 
policies  that  will  assure  a  fair  share  of 
the  overseas  shipments  will  be  carried  In 
American -bottom  ships. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  consideration  of  the  1965 
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farm  bill  involves  a  price  tag  of  some  $4 
billion. 

Most  of  this  money  goes  to  maintain 
farm  prices  in  the  United  States  and  to 
this  Nation  to  sell  surplus  food  overseas. 
Yet  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  while 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appears 
to  be  helping  the  American  farmer  its 
more  recent  policies  are  further  under- 
mining the  American  shipping  industry. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  ships 
massive  quantities  of  foodstuffs  abroad, 
but  approximately  half  of  these  ship- 
ments go  aboard  foreign-flag  ships. 
While  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  sets 
forth  the  requirement  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  such  shipments  be  moved  by 
American  ships,  the  law  also  would  ac- 
commodate the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shipping  greater  percentages  of  its 
cargoes  in  American  ships. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
50-percent  minimum  requirement  has 
been  scarcely  maintained.  Furthermore, 
instead  of  adopting  policies  which  would 
strengthen  the  shipping  industry  operat- 
ing under  the  American  flag,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  seems  to  become 
dedicated  toward  policies  of  further  de- 
cline in  American  maritime  strength. 

At  the  present.  American  ships  carry 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  cargo 
moving  through  U.S.  ports.    So  pathetic 
is  this  Nation's  shipping  strength  that 
we  must  resort  to  antiquated  vessels  long 
relegated  to  mothballs  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  sealift  to  Vietnam.    Thus  far, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  reactivate  22  vessels  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $9  million.    Yet  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  high  officials  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  seem  to  signal  a  new  attack 
on  the  50-percent  cargo  reserves  for  U.S. 
ships.     We    hear,    for    example,    such 
shocking  statements  as  the  requirement 
that  American  ships  carry  at  least  50 
percent  Government  cargo  hampers  Ag- 
riculture Department's  efforts  to  sell  U.S. 
wheat  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  more 
constructive  policies  toward  the  shipping 
industi-y  in  this  Nation,  the  least  this 
Government  can  do  is  be  the  first  to  up- 
hold a  campaign  to  "ship  American." 
The  50-percent  minimum  cargo  ship- 
ments are  wholly  inadequate  help  to  the 
U.S.  shipping  industry,  but  right  now 
they  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  in  an  industry  which  has 
slipped  more  than  25  percent  in  15  years' 
time — this  despite  the  more  than  $380 
million  spent  each  year  in  subsidies  from 
the  Goveriiment. 

The  preference  given  American  ships 
by  this  law  may  one  day  also  mean  life 
and  death  in  terms  of  our  national  se- 
curity. Not  only  is  a  strong  shipping  in- 
dustry necessary  for  economic  security 
but  vital  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
A  strong  merchant  fleet  is  important  to 
evei-y  port  from  Maine  to  Florida,  the 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  economic  welfare  of 
the.se  ports  is  tied  to  American  shipping, 
but  the  national  security  importance  of 
American  shipping  Is  the  concern  of  vir- 
tually evei-y  American,  whether  he  lives 
on  a  farm,  in  a  port  city,  or  manufactur- 
ing area. 


I  urge  that  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  American  shipping  fleet  be  con- 
tinually before  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  the  U.S.  Government  not 
merely  comply  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  but  become  the 
leader  in  "shipping  American." 

The  sake  of  this  Nation  may  ulti- 
mately depend  on  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  E>akota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  a  so-called  bread  tax.  This  is 
just  another  smokescreen  put  up  by 
those  who  have  unrelentingly  fought 
against  any  and  all  farm  programs  over 
the  past  years. 

The  phrase  "bread  tax"  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  phoniest  ever  brought  forth  in 
America.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  a 
catchy  phrase  and  is  being  used  deliber- 
ately by  farm  program  wreckers  with  dis- 
astrous results. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  a  copy  of  the 
type  of  propaganda  certain  groups  are 
using  in  city  areas.  You  have  seen  prop- 
aganda such  as  this  sheet  passed  out  in 
all  our  metropolitan  centers  purporting 
to  tell  the  facts  about  the  "bread  tax" 
bill— facts  that  in  actuality  are  far  from 
the  truth.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  powerful  interest  groups 
that  are  determined  at  all  costs  to  keep 
the  price  of  wheat  down  to  a  depression 
level. 
This  paper  reads  as  follows: 
The  Facts   About  the  Bread  Tax  Bill 


A  25-percent  Increase  In  the  price  of 
wheat:  Congress  Is  considering  a  tax  on 
wheat  (H.R.  9811)  which  would  Increase  the 
cost  of  domestic  wheat  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

What  will  it  mean?  Every  loaf  of  bread 
would  cost  more.  Also,  higher  prices  for 
flour,  cracliers,  cookies,  cereals,  spaghetti,  and 
other  wheat  food  products. 

Who  will  be  the  hardest  hit?  Lower  in- 
come groups  and  large  families  for  whom 
bread  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  diet.  Con- 
gress has  Just  taken  taxes  off  Jewelry  and  fur 
coats.  A  bread  tax  will  hit  those  who  can 
least  afford  it. 

What  can  you  do?  Write  your  Congress- 
man. Tell  him  your  views  of  H.R.  9811. 
Write  to  the  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
District  8.  House  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

(This  message  is  from  labor  and  industry 
united  as  a  Wheat  Users  Committee  to  fight 
this  regressive  tax.) 


This  sheet  was  picked  up  by  a  former 
North  Dakotan  living  now  in  Chicago. 
Because  of  his  knowledge  of  and  love 
for  the  farm,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  economic  problems  facing  American 
farmers,  he  sent  it  on  to  me  and  said. 
"Look,  is  there  any  truth  in  this?"  And 
frankly,  there  is  very  little  truth  in  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while 
consumers  as  a  whole  have  nearly  twice 
as  much  income  today  as  they  had  in 
1947  they  pay  only  76  percent  more  for 
bread  than  they  did  in  1947.  This  in  it- 
self might  indicate  that  the  price  of 
bread  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  other  consumer  products. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  story.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  while  consum- 
er income  has  doubled  since  1947  and 
bread  prices  have  gone  up  76  percent, 
what  the  farmer  gets  for  the  wheat  in 
a  loaf  of  bread  has  gone  down  10  per- 


cent, making  an  intolerable  situation  for 
the  farmer  and  for  agricultural  areas. 
All  the  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer 
plus  the  loss  to  the  farmers  has  been 
consumed  by  the  farm-retail  price 
spread.  This  is  what  is  afflicting  agricul- 
ture today. 

In  effect,  through  accepting  sub- 
parity  income,  the  farmers  have  been 
subsidizing  the  consumers  of  America 
while  consumer  income  has  been  increas- 
ing. This  perhaps  has  resulted  in  a 
slightly  lower  cost  for  the  market  basket 
of  food  for  the  average  city  dweller  but 
at  a  tremendous  economic  sacrifice  for 
the  farm  families  of  America.  Beyond 
that,  shortchanging  the  farmers  of 
America  ultimately  shortchanges  the 
consumers  of  America. 

Forcing  farmers  off  the  land  only  adds 
to  unemployment  problems  in  the  cities. 
Those  who  earlier  this  yeai-  advocated 
moving  2 ','2  million  more  farmers  off  the 
land  would  not  only  completely  disrupt 
the  rural  communities  and  agricultural 
States  but  shortsightedly  fail  to  realize 
that  they  would  complicate  many  times 
over  the  problems  of  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. These  farmers  would  move  into 
cities  and  take  over  jobs  now  held  by 
less  skilled,  less  adaptable  city  workers, 
adding  inevitably  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  city. 

The  administration's  announced  sell- 
out to  tho.se  who  have  screamed  "bread 
tax"  is  the  greatest  injustice  done  the 
American  farmer  in  a  long  time. 

Farmers  should  realize  that  this  switch 
to  paying  for  farm  products  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury   rather   than  seeking 
an  equitable  price  for  them  in  the  mar- 
ketplace could  well  mean  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  farm  program.    Many 
of   the  people   crying  "bread   tax "   are 
those  who  have  the  destruction  of  farm 
programs   as  their  ultimate  objectives. 
It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  that  those 
who  were  loud  in  their  declarations  of 
what  they  would  do  to  support  a  sensible 
farm  bill— provided  farm  Congressmen 
would  vote  their  way  on  key  issues  affect- 
ing labor— were  at  the  forefront  of  those 
attacking  fair  farm  prices  as  "bread  tax." 
One  of   the  principal   reasons  wheat 
farmers   have   difficulty   getting   a   fair 
price  is  that  half  of  our  wheat  must  be 
sold  for  export,  and  these  same  people 
have  succeeded   in  requiring   that  any 
wheat  we  might  sell  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain where  there  is  a  potentially  hii;;e 
market  be  carried  50  percent  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of 
American   wheat   by   about  25   cents  a 
bushel  and  effectively  killing  our  chances 
of  sales. 

It  looks  again  as  if  those  who  went 
along  with  the  pretty  promises  ended  up 
trading  horses  for  rabbits. 

A  grave  danger  to  the  future  of  farm 
programs  is  that  by  having  our  farmers 
income  depend  more  directly  on  Govern- 
ment payments  rather  than  on  pricing 
in  the  marketplace,  our  problems  witn 
the  Budget  Bureau  will  increase  tremen- 
dously. You  can  bet  your  last  nickel 
that  at  budget-considering  time  the  ex- 
perts will  take  a  look  to  see  "where  do  we 
cut  "  They  will  see  the  increase  of  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
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ax  might  fall— if  not  on  the  certificate 
payments,  certainly  again  on  such  things 
as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  REA 
funds,  Extension  Service,  and  experi- 
ment station  funds,  all  of  which  sus- 
tained heavy  attacks  this  spring. 

It  is  time  we  stop  treating  our  farmers 
as  economic  stepchildren  and  start  be- 
ing proud  of  the  great  contribution  they 
are  making  to  our  Nation's  future.  Let 
us  make  sure  in  this  House  today  that, 
while  the  administration  has  seemingly 
yielded  on  the  "bread  tax"  issue,  we  see 
to  it  that  the  resale  price  for  wheat  is 
raised  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  not  retain  the  ruthless  and 
complete  control  of  pricing  of  wheat  that 
he  now  has.  and  that  the  farmers  thus 
will  be  able  to  find  a  better  price  for  their 
wheat  in  the  marketplace. 

And  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  that,  since  we  are  enacting  a  4-year 
program,  this  time  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves during  the  4  years  ahead  to  work 
out  ways  of  using  our  abundance  of  food 
as  a  positive  weapon  for  peace  in  our 
world. 

Our  farm  policy  can  move  in  only  two 
directions:  First,  toward  that  of  in- 
creased restrictions  and  cutbacks;  or. 
second,  toward  more  production  by  using 
this  food  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Two  facts  are  also  inescapable:  First, 
that  in  a  world  where  daily  thousands  of 
people  are  dying  of  starvation,  more  food 
is  needed:  and.  second,  that  the  United 
States  and  our  system  of  government 
and  our  outstanding  farmers  are  unique 
m  the  world  in  their  ability  to  produce 
this  food. 

I  have  testified  many  times  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the  impor- 
tance of  using  our  food  abroad.  1  have 
been  told  by  those  with  little  imagina- 
tion that  we  have  "shoved  our  surpluses 
down  every  rathole  we  could  find."  The 
Secretary  of  State,  in  testifying  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, told  of  the  problems  involved  in 
unloading  shipments  of  our  wheat  in  In- 
dia because  of  a  lack  of  port  facilities. 
Certainly  any  nation  that  can  plan  to 
land  an  individual  on  the  moon  can  dis- 
cover a  way  of  getting  food  to  a  hungry 
individual  on  this  planet. 

Nutrition  experts  tell  us  that  to  bring 
the  nutritional  level  of  all  people  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  that  mini- 
mum necessary  for  existence  would  tak3 
a  doubling  of  our  wheat  production.  We 
are  spending  better  than  $50  billion  a 
vear  for  armaments.  We  need  friends 
in  the  world  today,  as  our  position  in 
Vietnam  certainly  indicates. 

If  it  took  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  to, 
in  a  large  measure,  alleviate  the  hunger 
of  the  world,  our  Government  could  pur- 
chase and  deliver  this  for  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  what  we  are  spending  on  arma- 
ments each  year.  When  looking  for 
friends  in  the  world  today,  a  full  belly 
speaks  louder  than  anything  else  in 
convincing  individuals  that  the  American 
system  does  work,  and  that  Americans 
do  care. 

I  have  no  pat  and  ready  answer  as  to 
how  we  can  immediately  remedy  this 
situation.  Unfortunately,  no  one  else 
has,  either.  But  let  us  quit  listening  to 
the    "can't"    artists    who.    with    little 


imagination  and  less  drive,  have  stunted 
our  agricultural  policy  for  years.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  the  need  of  the  world 
and  put  a  maximum  effort  into  using  this 
God-given  gift  of  abundance.  It  may 
well  be  what  could  turn  the  tide  of  world 
events  during  the  next  decade. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk    will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  ni FEED  GRAINS 

SEC  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection    (e)  : 

"(e)   For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall  require    as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on 
the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  Is  included 
in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated 
under  section  16(1)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and   Domestic   Allotment   Act,   as   amended, 
that  the  producer  shall  participate   m  the 
diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  and.  If  no  diversion  pro- 
eram  Is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the 
producer    shall    not   exceed    his   feed    grain 
base  •  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price   support  for   barley   to   participate    In 
the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains 
If  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a 
malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only 
of  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest, 
does    not   knowingly   devote    an   acreage    on 
the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  In   1959  and   1960.  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  In  excess  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  In  1959  and  1960,  and 
does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to  the 
production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to 
the   production   of   wheat   pursuant    to    the 
provisions  of  section  328   of   the   Food   and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.    In  addition  to  price 
support  provided  under  subsections  (a)   and 
(b)    of   this   section,  which   shaU   be   made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  for 
any  feed  grain  included  In  the  acreage  diver- 
sion   program,    a   payment-ln-klnd    may    be 
made  available  to  producers  in  such  amount 
or  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  de- 
sirable  to   assure  that   the   benefits   of  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  Inure 
primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate 
m  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains,  and 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  participa- 
tion  by   the   producer.     Such   payments-in- 
kind  shall  be  made  on  such  part  of  the  acre- 
age of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  determines  de- 
sirable to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram:  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of  such 
payments,    the   Secretary   may   permit   pro- 
ducers of  leed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to   soybeans   considered    as   devoted   to   the 
production  of  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  Impair  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram.    An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the 
Secretary    finds    was    not    planted    to    feed 
grains   because   of   drought,   flood,   or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be   an 
actual    acreage   of    feed    grains    planted   for 
harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments.    The 
Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  any  payments  hereunder  to  pro- 
ducers in  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance.    Payments-ln-klnd  shall  be  made 
through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed 
grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not 
less   than   the   current  support   price   made 


available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges)    in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the   Secretary,    assist   the   producer    In   the 
marketing  of  such  certificates.     The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  the  sharing   of  such 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  fatra  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.     If  the  operator 
of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the  acre- 
age diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed 
grains    included    in    the    program    shall    be 
made    available    to   the    producers    on    such 
farm  only  If  such  producers  divert  from  the 
production  of  such  feed  grains.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  program, 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  di- 
vert,  and   the   agreement   shall   so   provide. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
payments-ln-klnd  under  this  subsection  (e) 
and  subsection    (d)    of  this  section  may  be 
adjusted   by  the  Secretary  for   failure  of   a 
producer  to  comply  fuUy  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under 
such  subsections  and  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation   and   Domestic   Allotment  Act, 
as  amended." 

Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(I)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law —  , 

"(l)    For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the 
absence   of    an   acreage   diversion    program, 
likely  be  excessive,  taking  Into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  ol 
feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national  emer- 
gency, he  may  formulate  and  carry  out  an 
acreage   diversion  program   for  feed   grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  regular  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  under  which,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from 
the  production  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved 
conservation  use  and  Increase  their  average 
acreage  of  cropland  devoted  In  1959  and  1960 
to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  prac- 
tices Including  summer  fallow  and  Idle  land 
by    an   equal    amount.     Payments   shall    be 
made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  return   for    the   acreage  di- 
verted, not  In  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  basic  county  support  rate.  Includ- 
ing the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in-kind  in 
effect.    Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  If  he  determines  that  such  production 
of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply.  Is  not  likely  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  Income  subject  to 
the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop 
shaU  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration   the   use   of   such   acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops,  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  If  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
The   term   'feed   grains'   means   com,    grain 
sorghums,  and.  If  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary,  barley,  and   If  for  any  crop  the  pro- 
ducer so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acre- 
age devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
318  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
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the  term  'feed  grains'  shall  Include  oats  and 
rye:   Provided,  That  acreages  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of 
acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided  further. 
That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acre- 
ape  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  establish- 
ing the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  subsequent  crops.     Such  feed  grain  di- 
version program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age   free    from    erosion,    insets,    weeds,    and 
rodents.     Tlie  acreage  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage 
(not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains 
In  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)   as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  achieve   the 
acreage  reduction  goal   for  the   crop.     Pay- 
ments shall  be  m.ide  in  kind.     The  acreage 
of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the 
crop  years  1959,  1960.  and  1961,  pursuant  to 
the  exemption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the  small 
farm    biise    acreage    for    wheat    established 
under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken 
into  con.sideration  in  establishing   the  feed 
giain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.     The  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage 
as   he   determines   necessary   to   correct   for 
abnormal  factors  affecting  production,  and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and 
water    conservation    measures,    and    topog- 
raphy.    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  ( i )  ( 1 ) ,  the  Secretary  may, 
upon  unanimous  request  of  the  State  com- 
mittee established  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain 
bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within 
such  State   or  county.     The  Secretary  may 
make   not   to  exceed   50   percentum   of  any 
payments   to   producers   in   advance   of  de- 
termination of  performance.     Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program 
for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  exempted 
pursuant  to  section   105(e)    of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  who  participates  only  with 
respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  does 
not    knowingly    devote    an    acreage    on    the 
farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subEection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  all  fnrms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may 
be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab- 
lished for  furms  in  the  State  for  apportion- 
ment to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acre- 
ages devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years 
1953  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience 
of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of 
fe?d  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
opemtor  is  dependent  on  Income  from  farm- 
ing for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
crrains  on  ether  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  establirhed  for  each  farm  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains 
on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
not    be    eligible    for   conservation    payments 


for  the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain 
base    is   established. 

'•(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(1). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tions for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  In  keeping 
with  existing  contracts. 

"(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certif- 
icates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Conamodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the 
producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certifi- 
cates. Feed  grains  with  which  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  redeems  certificates  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer,  terminate  or  mod- 
ify any  agreement  previously  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  drought  or  other  disaster, 
or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  feed  grains." 

Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  beginning 
with  "the  requirements"  and  ending  with 
•'Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  and"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "the  requirements  of  any 
progrnm  under  which  price  support  is  ex- 
tended or  payments  are  made  to  farmers, 
and  price  support  may  be  extended  or". 

Mr.  COOLEY  •  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  title).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  title  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  23.  strike  out  "acrage"  and 
insert  "acreage". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QUIE 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  was  writ- 
ten so  as  to  come  in  two  places  in  title 
III,  and  since  this  title  has  been  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  both  amendments, 
the  one  on  page  7  and  the  one  on  page 
13.  be  read  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
P^Iinnesoca? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page 
7.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Secretary"  insert 
the  words  "during  the  current  marketing 
year". 

Page  7.  line  15,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  insert  the  following:   "Provided, 


That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  such  certificates  not  redeemed 
during  such  current  marketing  year  and  any 
certificates  Issued  but  not  redeemed  during 
any  previous  marketing  years  shall  not  be 
redeemed  for  feed  grains  by  the  Secretary  at 
less  than  the  price  provided  in  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended." 

Page  13,  line  13.  after  the  word  "feed 
grains"  insert  the  words  "during  the  current 
marketing  year". 

Page  13,  line  23,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  insert  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  such  certificates  not  redeemed 
during  such  current  marketing  year  and  any 
certificates  issued  but  not  redeemed  during 
any  previous  marketing  years  shall  not  be 
redeemed  for  feed  grains  by  the  Secretary  at 
less  than  the  price  provided  In  Section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  the  same  language  was  repeated 
twice  is  so  that  it  applies  to  the  payments 
in  kind  which  reflect  both  the  production 
payments  and  the  diversion  payments. 

Let  me  explain  what  my  amendment 
will  do  first  by  developing  what  the  law 
provides  and  what  has  happened  with 
the  payments  in  kind  for  feed  grains. 

Under  section  407  of  the  law  it  provides 
that  surplus  feed  grains  shall  not  be  sold 
back  onto  the  market  for  less  than  105 
percent  of  support  plus  carrying  charges. 
When  we  passed  this  feed  grain  law,  the 
one  which  is  presently  the  law,  we  pro- 
vided that  feed  grains  reflected  the  pay- 
ment in  kind,  and  the  payment  in  kind 
is  made  to  the  farmer  who  then  may  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  be  his  merchandis- 
ing agent.  Most  of  them  do  that,  and  in 
that  way  the  farmer  gets  the  cash  and 
the  grain  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  merchandise.  The  resale 
formula  for  these  payment-in-kind  sur- 
pluses has  been  100  percent  of  support 
plus  the  carrying  charges. 

The  Secretaiy  has  not  merchandised 
all  of  the  payment-in-kind  feed  grains 
in  each  marketing  year.  Therefore,  they 
have  been  accumulating.  There  is  more 
than  IV'2  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains 
which  have  accumulated  which  have  not 
been  merchandised  and  which  continue 
to  be  made  available  and  be  put  on  the 
market  at  100  percent  of  support  rather 
than  at  105  percent. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
100  percent  of  support  for  payment  in 
kind  for  feed  grains  would  remain  for 
that  marketing  year.  However,  if  the 
Secretary  has  chosen  not  to  merchandise 
PIK  feed  grains  in  each  marketing  year, 
then  they  shall  shift  over  to  the  resale 
formula  of  section  407  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surpluses  from  whence 
they  came.  So  he  cannot  accumulate  a 
tremendous  amount  and  have  it  hanging 
as  a  cloud  over  the  market  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

I  have  tried  before  to  increase  the  re- 
sale formula  for  feed  grains  to  115  per- 
cent, in  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tried  to  increase  the  for- 
mula for  payment-in-kind  feed  grains  to 
105  percent.  We  failed  to  do  either. 
This  is  my  last  resort  to  give  some  help 
to  the  feed  grains  areas  in  order  that 
at  least  they  may  protect  themselves 
from  the  accumulation  of  payment  in 
kind  feed  grains.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  both 
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sides.  It  is  not  going  to  limit  the  use 
of  payment-in-kind  feed  grains  within 
that  marketing  year  so  far  as  the  Secre- 
tary is  concerned,  to  utilize  as  he  sees  fit. 
Mr.  FINDLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  this  amendment  is  vitally 
important  to  the  feed  grains  farmer. 
Perhaps  this  fact  will  help  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  it.  The  supply  of  un- 
processed certificates  now  on  Secretary 
Freeman's  desk  exceeds  the  total  hold- 
ings of  feed  grains  by  the  Government. 
This  means  that  he  has  complete  free- 
dom to  dump  these  feed  grains  at  the 
100-percent  support  level.  It  is  not 
bound  to  the  105-percent  release  level 
for  any  of  the  stock  that  is  now  in  Gov- 
ernment storage. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  observation.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  105  percent  has  not  been  in  contro- 
versy here.  In  the  cotton  bill  we  have 
provided  that  the  resale  formula  shall 
be  110  percent  of  support  in  the  event 
that  more  is  sold  from  CCC  than  is  re- 
flected in  that  year  by  reduced  produc- 
tion. Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  wise  and  satisfactory  amendment  and 
at  least  gives  some  recognition  to  the 
market  needs  in  feed  grains,  and  will 
say  to  the  farmer  that  only  the  PIK 
grains  of  that  year  can  be  used  against 
them. 

Mr.  RESNICK.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  this  will  do  to  feed  grain  prices 
in  the  feed  grains  deficit  areas  such  as 
the  Northeast  and  the  Far  West? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  should  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that,  because  to  date  the 
Secretary  has  had  a  sufficient  amount  of 
PIK  feed  grains  to  use  each  year  to  set 
the  price  where  he  wants.  In  fact  he  has 
had  more  than  he  could  use.  All  my 
amendment  would  do  is  prevent  him 
from  having  this  accumulation  that  he 
can  conceivably  use  in  the  market  at 
some  later  date.  It  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  price  of  feed  grains  in  the  feed 
grains  deficit  areas. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  would  increase  the  feed 
grains  cost  in  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  does  not 
understand  it  correctly.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  if  we  increase  the  PIK  certif- 
icates to  105  percent  of  support,  then 
grains  would  cost  a  slight  bit  more  in  the 
Northeast.  However,  it  only  prohibits 
the  Secretary  from  accumulating  vast 
amounts  of  PIK  feed  grains,  and  the 
gentleman  well  knows  he  is  just  raising  a 
red  herring,  because  no  one  who  takes 
the  time  to  understand  my  amendment 
is  going  to  be  frightened  by  the  gentle- 
man. I  say  categorically  it  will  not  raise 
the  feed  grains  price  in  any  deficit  area 
and  if  the  gentleman  says  so,  it  is  untrue 
and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  on  this  title  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  restate  his  request? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
on  title  III  in  10  minutes,  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  on  title  HI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  debate  on 
all  amendments  to  title  III  close  in  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  we  consumed  over  2 
hours  before  we  got  into  the  really  con- 
troversial features  of  this  bill.  There  is 
still  the  cotton  title,  there  is  still  the 
wheat  title,  and  now  we  are  on  the  feed 
grains  title,  which  has  been  a  very  con- 
troversial item  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  feel  it  would  be  a  shame  if  we 
limited  the  consideration  of  amendments 
to  such  a  brief  span  of  time. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  would  not  agree  to  a  limit 
of  at  least  30  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  only  have  one  amendment  and 
that  is  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qtjie]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments which  I  propose  to  offer,  and  the 
gentleman  should  have  a  copy  of  them. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  on  this  title 
close  in  20  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  object. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  on  this  title 
close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRRIAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  division. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  v/ithdraw  my 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  title  close  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      Are    there    any 
Members  who  wish  to  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr.  RESNICK.     I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  said  that  I  was  confused,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  confused  on 
this  particular  amendment.  Stated  very 
simply,  it  will  raise  feed  prices  in  the 
Nation  and  it  will  raise  feed  prices  wher- 
ever there  is  a  feed  deficit.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  moaning  and  groaning  around  here 
about  the  bread  tax.  If  this  amendment 
is  passed,  this  will  not  only  be  a  bread 
tax  but  it  will  be  a  milk  tax,  it  will  be 
an  egg  tax,  it  will  be  a  tax  on  anything 
that  consumes  feed  grains. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for  the 
farmers  that  I  represent  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  United  States,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  time  be  given  to  Mr.  Nelsen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  the  Quie 
amendment  be  adopted.  It  is  a  very 
reasonable  amendment ;  it  is  a  very  mod- 
erate amendment.  It  is  not  asking  for 
unreasonable  attention  as  far  as  the 
Midwest  grain  section  of  our  country  is 
concerned. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the 
wisdom  of  an  amendment  of  this  kind, 
but  let  me  take  as  an  authority  for  my 
conclusion  none  other  than  Mr.  Tliatch- 
er,  of  the  Grain  Terminal  Association 
of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Minnesota. 

I  have  here  his  statement,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  fact  that  when  the  original 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration was  drawn  the  105-percent  figure 
was  considered  satisfactory;  the  support 
price  at  that  time  was  90  percent  of 
parity.  Today  the  support  level  is  lower, 
therefore  the  105  is  not  adequate.  He 
states  in  this  article  that  115  percent  of 
parity  would  therefore  be  a  necessary 
level.  This  amendment  does  not  go  that 
far.  It  only  goes  in  a  reasonable  degree 
toward  a  desirable  higher  level.  So  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Quie  amendment 
is  a  necessary  one,  and  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  statement: 

We  Are  Strong  Advocates  of  Good  Farm 
Programs 
We  have  asked  Congress  to  establish  the 
minimum  price  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration grain  sales  at  115  percent  of  loan 
value  Instead  of  the  present  105  percent. 

That  Is  a  very  reasonable  request.  Many 
of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  support 
It.  There  Is  a  good  chance  that  Congress 
will  approve  our  request. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstandings, 
and  to  negate  some  deceptive  statements 
that  are  being  made  regarding  our  request. 
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I  would  like  to  explain  why  we  made  It  in 
the  first  place. 

Back  In  1949  Congress  gave  USDA's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  a  permanent 
charter.  We  had  something  to  do  with  that, 
too,  and  we  consider  it  a  significant  accom- 
plishment. This  permanent  charter  took  the 
place  of  the  temporary,  year-to-year  exist- 
ence CCC  had  been  living  since  1933. 

One  of  the  limits  put  into  this  charter 
was  that,  except  for  such  things  as  spoilage, 
grain  held  by  CCC  could  not  be  sold  in  the 
domestic  market  for  less  than  105  percent  of 
the  loan,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
CCC  could  sell  for  more  than  105  percent  at 
any  time  if  it  wanted  to,  but  it  couldn't  sell 

for  less. 

At  that  time— 1949— this  105-percent 
minimum  was  adequate.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  Congress  had  set  the  support  price 
for  basic  commodities — wheat  and  corn — at 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  then 
computed. 

CCC  could  not  sell  at  less  than  105  percent 
of  those  support  prices.  That  5-percent  mar- 
gin was  put  in  there  to  give  leeway  for  mar- 
kets to  function.  It  allowed  prices  to  rise 
enough  over  the  loan  to  meet  the  costs  of 
marketing.  Farmers  could  redeem  their  loans 
each  year.  If  market  prices  permitted. 

In  other  words,  that  5-percent  leeway  was 
designed  to  allow  marketing  through  normal 
channels  Instead  of  turning  the  crops  over 
to  the  Government.  It  gave  farmers  some 
opportunity  to  get  a  little  more  than  the  loan 
and  use  normal  competitive  channels  to  mar- 
ket their  own  grain. 

But  now,  what  has  happened?  The  figures 
tell  the  story  dramatically.  If  wheat  were 
supported  at  90  percent  of  old  parity,  today. 
the  loan  would  be  about  $2.70  a  bushel.  Five 
percent  of  that  Is  about  14  cents.  That 
would  be  the  margin  between  loan  value 
and  the  price  at  which  CCC  could  sell  Its 
stocks.  It  would  be  a  respectable,  workable 
margin. 

Instead,  today  the  support  price  has  been 
cut  In  half.  It  is  only  $1.25  a  bushel  for 
wheat.  Five  percent  of  that  is  only  a  little 
more  than  6  ceiUs  a  bushel.  That  is  a  nar- 
row, unrealistic  margin.  When  CCC  now 
sells  at  105  i>ercent  of  $1.25  a  bushel,  it 
establishes  an  effective  celling  price  on 
wheat. 

With  that  example,  you  can  see  why  GTA 
and  many  others,  including  almost  all  of  the 
farm  organizations  and  commodity  groups, 
have  requested  Congress  to  raise  the  CCC 
resale  price  to  at  least  115  percent  of  loan 
value. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  CCC  sales 
have  kept  a  lid,  a  celling  price,  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  has  forced  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
Into  Government  hands  unnecessarily.  The 
incomes  of  farmers  have  suffered,  normal 
markets  have  been  bypassed,  CCC  costs  have 
been  run  up,  and  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
the  CCC  charter,  granted  back  in  1949,  has 
been  defeated. 

Today  CCC  may  handle  5  bushels  of  grain, 
where  It  need  handle  only  1  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  farm  legislation. 

These  are  simple  facts  before  Congress. 
Any  effort  to  distort  these  facts  or  Impugn 
GTA"s  record  Is  pure  and  outright  deception. 
I  do  not  understand  why  anyone  would 
want  to  do  that. 

The  record  of  your  general  manager  In 
championing  the  grain  farmer,  and  every 
other  farmer.  Is  clear  from  the  McNary- 
Haugen  days  of  the  1920's.  We  pioneered 
protem  premiums  in  1927-28.  We  helped 
establish  the  first  crop  loans  under  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  in  1930.  We  helped  write 
the  first  and  second  AAA  programs  under 
which  today's  crop  loans  are  made.  We  were 
among  the  first  to  aak  Congress  for  wheat 
income  certificates  In  the  years  before  World 
War  II.  These  certificates  now  are  the  law 
of  the  land. 


Good  farm  programs,  and  good  administra- 
tion of  them,  have  no  stronger  advocate 
than  your  general  manager.  We'll  match  our 
record  with  anybody's,  and  we'll  continue  to 
work  for  a  more  Just  and  effective  margin 
between  loan  value  and  the  price  at  which 
CCC  can  sell  its  stocks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

FiNDLEYl. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
7,  line  9.  after  the  words  "not  less  than"  In- 
sert the  words  "105  per  centum  of". 

Page  13,  line  21,  after  the  words  "not  less 
than"  Insert  the  words  "105  per  centum  of". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  market  price  for  feed 
grain  farmers — simply  that. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials,  this 
amendment  would  probably  strengthen 
feed  grain  prices  about  7  cents  a  bushel. 
So  I  very  frankly  tell  you  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  strengthen  the 
marketplace  for  feed  grains,  and  I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  did  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment   for   two  or  three   reasons. 
To  start  with,  it  would  wreck  the  feed 
grains  program  that  we  have  before  us 
for  extension  because  it  would  cause  an 
accumulation  of  stocks,  rather  than  re- 
ducing surpluses  that  were  accumulated 
in  1959  and   1960.     This  is  favored  by 
some  of  those  who  are  in  the  storage  in- 
dustry—but it  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  others.    It  would  help  to  accu- 
mulate stocks  as  we  did  from  the  1959 
and  1960  crops.    If  we  have  a  demand 
for  4  billion  bushels  of  corn  and  pro- 
duce 3.7  billion  bushels  as  we  did  last 
year,  we  should  take  300  million  bushels 
out  of  the  storage  bins  and  put  it  on 
the  market  in  order  to  keep  the  con- 
sumption up.     If  we  raise  the  price  15 
cents  or  20  cents  under  this  amendment, 
it  will  put  our  corn  above  the  world  mar- 
ket  price.     This  would   either   increase 
the  export  subsidies — and  we  have  not 
had  any  recently  on  corn — or  it  would  re- 
duce our  export  sales.    The  higher  prices 
would  also  reduce  the  consumption  in 
this  country.    The  overall  effect  might  be 
to  end  up  with  a  consumption  of  3.7 
billion  bushels  and  not  be  ahead  where 
we  were  the  year  before.    In  fact,  worse 
than  that,  it  might  be  that  we  would 
end  up  consuming  and  exporting  3.5  bil- 
lion bushels  instead  of  4  billion  bushels 
that  we  wanted  to.     This  would  then 
bring   the   program   under   attack   and 
thereby  satisfy  both  those  who  oppose 
the  feed  grains  program  and  those  pri- 
marily interested  in  storing  grain  at  Gtov- 
ernment  expense. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  cause  grain  to  pile  up  in  storage 
like  It  did  back  in  1959  and  1960  and  it 
will  wreck  the  program.  We  have  re- 
duced those  stocks  by  30  million  tons,  but 
are  still  trying  to  work  off  some  more. 
It  is  not  good  in  the  long  run  for  the 
farmers  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  tax- 
payers at  any  time.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley), 
there  were — ayes  28,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
5,  line  5,  strike  out  "1969"  and  insert  "1967", 
and  page  8,  line  II.  strike  "1969"  and  insert 
•1967". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  period  of 
authority  for  the  feed  grains  program 
from  4  years  to  2  years.  This  year  tax- 
payers are  spending  over  $1.5  billion  to 
rent  over  36  million  acres  of  cropland 
and  despite  this  staggering  outlay  of  tax 
dollars,  we  are  getting  the  biggest  feed 
grain  crop  in  all  history.  So  it  seems  to 
me,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  limit 
the  extension  of  this  ineffective  and 
costly  program  to  2  years,  instead  of  4 
years. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heart- 
ily support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley!, 
"after  the  words  'Not  less  than'  insert 
the  words  '105  per  centum  of."  For 
too  long  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
used  his  power  to  manipulate  the  price 
of  feed  grains  as  he  pleased.  He  has  in 
fact  controlled  the  market  price. 

The  sale  of  Government  cornstocks 
to  keep  a  lid  on  market  prices — which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram— is  destructive  of  the  whole  market 
system. 

The  amendment  to  raise  the  minimum 
rate  on  resale  of  CCC  stocks  of  feed 
grain  is  absolutely  essential  to  protect 
the  market  price  of  feed  grain  farmers 
from  the  dumping  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  their  CCC  stocks. 

CCC  sales  were  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  market  in  the  1961  and  1962  market- 
ing years.  These  large  CCC  corn  sales 
helped  cause  an  increase  in  livestock 
production  and  feeding  and  this  in  turn 
caused  the  breakdown  in  livestock  prices 
in  1963-64,  which  was  disastrous  to  our 
livestock  people.  Such  corn  sales  were 
drastically  cvutailed  last  year,  probably 
as  a  result  of  low  livestock  prices  al- 
though it  is  not  unusual  for  the  CCC  to 
restrict  its  sales  in  an  election  year.  The 
dramatic  increase  in  livestock  prices  this 
year  is  at  least  in  part  a  reflection  of  re- 
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duced  CCC  feed  grain  sales  during  the 
1964  election  year.  But,  Government 
sales  are  again  on  the  increase.  Si^es 
from  the  beginning  of  October  1964 
through  July  31  of  this  year  were  over 
three  times  as  high  as  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  We  are  headed  for  trouble 
a^rain  unless  we  restrict  these  sales— es- 
pecially with  the  alltime  high  corn  crop 
predicted  in  the  August  USDA  crop  re- 
port. 

To  Ulustrate  what  I  mean,  I  give  you 
the  following  record  of  CCC  sales  from 
the  USDA  Grain  Market  News: 

CCC  sales  o/  corn  for  domestic  use 

Bushels 
Oct   1    1961    to  Sept.  30.  1962—  806.239.000 
Oct    l'  1962;  to  sept.  30,  1963—  647,552,000 
Oct!  1.  1963,  to  Sept.  30,  1964  '-   117.  125,000 
Oct     1     1964,    to    July   30,    196o 

(10  months) 342.218.000 

'  Election  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  the  House  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by    MR.   MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  9,  Une  8,  after  the  words  "kind  in  effect." 
strike  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 
":  Provided.  That  in  no  event  shall  the  Sec- 
retary make  total  diversion  and  price  support 
payments  to  any  producer  under  this  section 
16(i)  and  under  section  105(e)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  acreage  diverted  by  such  producer 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
16{i)." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  2  years  ago 
I  offered  a  similar  amendment,  which 
was  adopted.  Obviously,  since  you  folks 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were  in  con- 
trol then,  it  had  to  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

I  read  from  page  17  of  the  committee 
report: 

The  limitation  that  land  diversion  and 
price-support  payments  could  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
would  be  removed. 

That  language  is  in  the  current  act. 
I  am  proposing  to  keep  it  as  we  currently 
have  it,  because  the  arguments  are  just 
as  good  today  as  they  were  2  years  ago. 
If  we  are  going  to  make  direct  payments, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  why  in 
heaven's  name  should  they  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land?  There  is  no  good  reason  to  exceed 
that  amount.  Why  give  a  person  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a  farm,  practically, 
with  5  years  of  payments  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  wanting  to 
take  that  out.  Some  place,  somebody  is 
going  to  be  making  a  bundle,  because 
under  this  program  they  are  going  to 
break  that  20-percent  barrier. 


While  I  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  we  can  write  limitations 
on  appropriation  bUls.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer to  make  the  approach  here,  in  the 
legislative  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  to 
have  it  written  into  the  law,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  take  the  circuitous 
route  of  a  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  ,  .    ^^ 

I  hope  Members  will  give  this  the  same 
bipartisan  support  we  had  2  years  ago 
and  reinstate  that  provision. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Committee,  payments  to  farmers 
under  the  current  farm  program  and 
extended  in  this  bill,  are  supposedly 
earned  on  the  basis  of  size  of  farm  and 
participation.  This  is  especially  true 
for  the  commodity  program  payments. 
Presently,  farms  with  feed  grain  bases 
of  25  acres  or  less,  representing  56  per- 
cent of  all  feed  grain  farms,  receive  only 
about  14  percent  of  the  total  feed  grain 
payments. 

On  the  other  hand  farms  with  feed 
grain  bases  of  50  acres  or  more,  repre- 
senting only  25  percent  of  the  total  feed 
grain  farms,  earn  72  percent  of  the  total 
feed  grain  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  the  per-farm  rate  of 
payment  for  participating  farms  with 
bases  under  25  acres  averages  out  to  $310, 
while  for  those  having  bases  of  50  to  100 
acres  averages  out  to  $1,118;  for  100-  to 
200-acre  bases,  the  average  is  $2,000;  for 
201-  to  300-acre  bases,  it  is  $3,306;  for 
300-  to  500-acre  bases  it  is  $4,880;  and 
for  501  acres  and  over,  it  is  $10,190. 

Now,  these  are  average  payments  un- 
der the  current  program,  and  all  projec- 
tions show  that  these  figures  will  be 
greater  under  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  large  increase  in  the  projected 
total  payments  in  1966  and  beyond  will 
result  in  large  part  from  the  change  in 
the  cotton  program,  in  which  payments 
will  be  shifted  from  textile  mills  to  cot- 
tongrowers,  and  the  rate  of  payment  per 
bale  will  increase  sharply.  Also,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  direct  payments 
under  the  proposed  new  wheat  program. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  is  to 
impose  a  reasonable  limitation  upon  the 
aggregate  of  these  payments.  As  I  said, 
the  size  of  the  farm  controls  the  size  of 
the  payment.  The  larger  the  farm,  the 
greater  the  total  payment.  The  more 
successful  and  the  relatively  highest  in- 
come producers,  receive  the  highest  pay- 
ment. It  is  not  only  true  for  the  feed 
grains  producer,  as  I  pointed  out.  but 
for  the  wheat  and  cotton  producer  as 
well. 

The  largest  farms,  those  with  value 
of  cash  sales  of  over  $20,000  per  farm 
and  representing  about  15  percent  of  all 
farms,  would  receive  slightly  over  62  per- 
cent of  the  total  direct  payments;  those 
with  sales  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  and  rep- 
senting  about  18  percent  of  all  farms 
would  receive  about  22  percent  of  the  di- 
rect payments;  those  with  sales  of  $5,000 
to  $10,000,  representing  15  percent  of  all 
farms  would  receive  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  payments;  and  those  with 
cash  sales  of  less  than  $5,000  and  repre- 
senting 52  percent  of  all  farms  would  re- 
ceive only  a  little  over  6  percent  of  the 
payments. 


The     celebrated     million     successful 
farmers  selUng  $10,000  and  over  of  farm 
products,  representing  only  about  33  per- 
cent of  all  farms,  would  receive  about  84 
percent  of  the  total  Government  direct 
payments  under  H.R.  9811  in  1966.    This 
illustrates  again  how  the  well-to-do  get 
the  dollars  and  the  poor  folks  get  the 
pennies.    There  is  very  little  in  this  pro- 
posed new  farm  plan  for  the  so-called 
lower  half  of  the  income  scale  which  have 
been  designated  as  in— or  bordering  on-- 
the  poverty  class.   I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  to  keep  these  payments 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  attractive 
looking  amendment  and  basically  it 
might  be  all  right,  but  tlTie  gentleman 
certainly  has  written  it  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate manner.  He  provides  that  the 
total  diversion  and  price  support  pay- 
ments to  any  producer,  the  total  he  gets 
both  for  retired  land  and  all  of  his  price 
supports,  no  matter  what  part  of  his 
farm  is  retired,  the  total  cannot  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  value  not  of  the  farm, 
but  of  the  diverted  acres  only. 

I  think  the  gentleman  overlooks  the 
fact  that  in  past  programs  his  limitations 
have  applied  only  to  diversion  payments. 
He  had  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  paid  for  diverting  land.  What 
he  is  now  doing,  however,  is  to  put  a 
limitation  not  only  on  the  diversion  pay- 
ment but  a  limitation  on  all  of  the  price 
support  payments  as  well  and  he  puts  a 
total  limitation  for  the  whole  farm  of  not 
to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
diverted  acres.  Your  price  support  might 
be  on  100  or  200  acres  and  there  might 
not  be  10  diverted  acres,  but  if  your  total 
price  support  plus  diversion  payments 
come  to  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
diverted  acres,  you  would  be  cut  off  from 
any  further  payment. 

This  limitation  is  simply  not  applicable 
to  the  new  form  and  type  of  bill  we  have. 
We  have  a  new  departure  here  under 
which  we  are  making  payments  both  for 
diversion  and  price  support  in  one  com- 
bination. Although  I  think  I  supported 
the  gentleman's  proposal  in  years  past, 
when  it  referred  solely  to  diverted  acres, 
which  is  not  applicable  here,  he  is  simply 
digging  up  an  old  horse  and  trying  to 
have  us  ride  to  a  new  destination.  I  hope 
you  will  vote  dov.Ti  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  43,  noes  79. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  opposed  to  HJl.  9811  and  my 
statements  are  based  on  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  practical  farmer.  I  own  a 
farm,  the  family  farm,  near  New  Castle, 
Ind.,  and  am  intensely  Interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  my  chosen  occupation. 
It  is  obvious  to  even  the  casual  ob- 
server that  the  strategy  of  the  majority 
party  is  to  dispose  of  the  farm  program 
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for  the  duration  of  this  term  of  the  John- 
son administration.  By  extending  the 
program  for  a  majority  of  farm  commod- 
ities of  our  Nation  for  4  years — especially 
in  its  present  form — we  are  committing 
ourselves  to  an  expensive  and  ineCfec- 
tive  policy.  This  policy  could  become  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  our  economic  system 
as  to  defy  eventual  eradication. 

For  years  the  Democratic  Party  cam- 
paigned for  high  price  supports  accom- 
panied by  rigid  controls.  During  the 
past  20  years  we  have  seen  this  scheme 
repudiated  by  the  sheer  laws  of  econom- 
ics as  well  as  the  farmers  themselves. 
In  this  present  device  they  have,  how- 
ever, accomplished  their  real  goal  of  re- 
warding their  friends  and  persecuting 
their  enemies.  How  have  they  done 
this?  By  simply  setting  a  low  support 
price  and  subsidizing  those  who  go  along 
with  the  plan  Secretary  Freeman  was 
able,  by  manipulating  the  sale  of  CCC 
products,  to  keep  the  free  market  price 
below  even  the  support  price.  Thus  the 
noncomplier  was  forced  into  a  very  low 
income  bracket — or  in  other  words  he 
was  being  punished  for  his  belief  in  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

This  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  9311.  besides 
being  a  very  expensive  burden  upon  our 
already  overloaded  budget  has  even  more 
unfortunate  implications.  For  those 
farmers  who  are  forced  to  eventually 
participate  in  the  program,  in  order  to 
survive,  are  finding  a  substantial  and 
necessary  share  of  their  income  coming 
from  the  Federal  Government.  As  this 
dependence  will  become  greater,  soon 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  "to  be  his  own 
man"  will  give  way  to  the  onerous  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  ward  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  for  this  primaiy  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  oppose  H.R.  9811.  I  re- 
gret to  see  the  farmer  being  forced  down 
the  road — not  of  his  choosing — to  the 
status  of  a  serf.  It  would  seem  the  cycle 
r  of  history  from  the  embattled  farmer  at 
Lexington  until  now  is  virtually  com- 
plete. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson]. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  complicated  piece  of 
legislation.  There  is  much  argument  be- 
ing presented  here  today  which  is  not 
very  valid  or  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
of  the  legislation  before  us.  We  have 
witnessed  in  this  session  for  7V2  months 
now  erroneous  interpretations  presented 
when  major  legislation  was  debated. 

We  have  not  taken  these  erroneous  in- 
terpretations that  are  presented  on  the 
floor  to  cut  up  any  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  hope  that  we  are  not 
doing  that  or  that  we  will  not  do  that 
today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when 
this  program  is  assessed,  we  should  do 
so  fairly.  We  talk  about  the  shipment 
of  grain  and  we  talk  about  situations 
not  germane  to  this  particular  bill.  But 
in  a  way  they  are  somewhat  in  the  same 
area.  We  would  not  have  any  Public 
Law  480  grain  to  ship  if  it  were  not  for 
the  farm  production  that  we  have. 
That  Public  Law  480  grain  has  helped 
Immeasurably,  and  many  Members  of  the 


House  know  it,  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind them  of  it,  when  they  assess  the 
cost  of  this  program  to  Agriculture,  be- 
cause I  say  that  this  surely  should  not 
be  assessed  as  a  cost  against  Agricul- 
ture, as  should  not  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  school  lunch  program,  or  the 
meat  inspection  program. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  budget 
that  should  be  given  consideration  by 
our  colleagues  but  they  should  not,  in 
haste,  fail  to  interpret  amendments  that 
are  offered  fully.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
the  whole  farm  bill  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  a  per  bushel  cost.  We  are  here  today 
debating  a  farm  bill  to  aid  the  fanners, 
not  to  determine  the  cost  in  units  over 
the  years. 

That  grain  did  not  spoil.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  did  go 
to  feed  hungry  people  in  India  and  prob- 
ably saved  that  nation  from  communism. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  forget  these 
valid  arguments  in  what  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  StalbaumI. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  feed  grain  section 
of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEY]  has  consistently  made  the  point 
that  we  have  taken  36  million  acres  out 
of  production.  I  would  only  ask.  What 
would  have  been  the  situation  had  those 
36  million  acres  not  been  taken  out  of 
production  and  had  been  producing  feed 
grain  crops?  Instead  of  a  reduction  in 
Government  stocks  from  85  million  tons 
to  55  million  tons,  we  would  have  seen 
a  growth  of  30  million  tons.  I  think  the 
feed  grains  program  has  helped  the  in- 
come of  the  farmers  in  this  particular 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities.  I 
believe  it  is  well  that  we  are  considering 
fundamentally  extending  the  act  as  it 
has  been,  for  another  4  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Cletk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.    Page  14,  line  13 : 

TriLE  rv — COTTON 

Sec.  401.  Tlie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
period  for  performance  of  obligations  in- 
curred in  connection  with  payments  made 
for  tlie  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory 
on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton." 

(2)  Subsection  (m)  (2)  of  section  344  ot 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  for  the  1966.  1967.  1968,  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  no  such  released  acreage 
shall  be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee." 

(3)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton.  If  the  farm  operator 
elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such  crop 
of  cotton  by  planting  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  or  planting  cotton  on  a  farm  for  which 
no  allotment  was  established  for  such  crop, 
all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm 
may  be  marketed  free  of  any  penalty  under 


this  section.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  section  344  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establlshnig  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments." 

(4)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  ef- 
fective with  the  1966  crop,  to  read  tts  follows: 
"Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program  of 
reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  as 
provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  a  iiiitional  domestic  allot- 
ment for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  do- 
mestic consumption  of  upland  cotton  (stand- 
ard bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage 
for  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  na- 
tional domestic  allotment  (in  net  weight 
I>ounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the 
product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and 
the  projected  State  yield :  Provided.  That  no 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less 
than  65  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment. The  faxm  domestic  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  established  by  multiplying  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  al- 
lotment percentage.  Such  national  domestic 
allotment  shall  be  determined  not  later  than 
October  15  of  the  calendar  yetir  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  I3  to  be  produced." 

Sec.  402.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  if  producers  have  not  dis- 
approved marketing  quotas,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as 
provided  in  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  made  available  to  co- 
operators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not 
exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one- 
inch  upland  cotton  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  har- 
vest season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 
of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  m 
the  United  States  taking  into  consideration 
the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  price 
support  through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
to  cooperators  who  participate  in  a  cotton 
acreage  reduction  program  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  this 
subsection:  Provided.  That  the  total  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under 
paragraph  (2)  and  the  rate  at  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected 
farm  yield:  Provided.  That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such 
allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted 
the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

"  ( 4 )  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  sup- 
port payments  in  addition  to  the  payments 
authorized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators, 
other  than  cooperators  on  farms  receiving  re- 
apportioned acreage  under  section  344 (m)  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  who  divert  from  the  production 
of  cotton  to  approved  conservation  practices 
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to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided.  That  such  diversion  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 35  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on 
the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 
the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the 
projected  farm  yield. 

"(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966 
crop  shall  be  as  follows: 

■■(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal 
to  69.8  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  sup- 
port established  under  paragraph   (2). 

"(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  15.4  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  62.1  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established 
under  paragraph   (2) . 

"(C)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  more  than  15.4  per 
centum  but  by  not  more  than  30.8  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph   (2). 

'The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  payments  under  this  sub- 
section to  producers  In  advance  of  deter- 
mination of  performance. 

"(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  reduction  program 
authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage 
is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price  sup- 
port payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  national  average  loan 
rate  established  under  paragraph  (2)  on  the 
quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiply- 
ing 15  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the 
remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  released 
under  the  provisions  of  section  344(m)  (2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
.imended.  The  acreage  on  which  payment  is 
made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  regarded 
as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre- 
age allotments  and  farm  bases. 

"(7)  Additional  price  support  provided 
under  this  subsection  by  payments-in-kind 
shall  be  made  through  the  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  for  cotton  valued  at  not  less 
than  the  loan  rate  therefor.  The  Corporation 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  mar- 
keting of  such  certificates  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  a.s  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  farm  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved 
conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to 
qualify  for  such  pajTnents  under  this  sub- 
section and  (11)  the  average  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil- 
conserving  crops  or  practices,  including  sum- 
mer fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part 
of  such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the 
production  cf  guar,  safflov.-cr.  sunflower,  cas- 
•or  tae.^.ns,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  production  is  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  siipply  of  such  com- 
modities. Is  not  likely  to  increase  tlie  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
iichersely  affect  farm  income. 

"(9)  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection  except  under 
paragraph  (6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre- 


age allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments  un- 
der subsection  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecr6pF>ers,  including  pro- 
vision for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  in  price  support  under  this  subsection. 
"(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  price  support 
payments  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  may 
be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply  fully  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limita- 
tions hereafter  enact-ed  with  respect  to  price 
support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary is  unable  to  make  available  to  all  co- 
operators  the  full  amount  of  combined  price 
support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection  for  any  crop  of  upland  cot- 
ton, (A)  price  support  to  cooperators  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  market- 
ing quotas  have  not  been  disapproved) 
through  loans  or  purchases  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate;  (B) 
in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  in  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade,  such  price  support  may  be 
carried  oxit  through  the  simultaneous  pur- 
chase of  cotton  at  the  support  price  there- 
for and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through 
loans  under  which  the  cotton  would  be 
redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price  therefor 
lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon; 
and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall 
be  such  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro- 
vide orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the 
harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate 
share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  pro- 
duced ia  the  United  States. 

"(13)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  'Provided,  That  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  co- 
operator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  ex- 
ceed 85  per  centimi  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment'. 

"(14)  This  provision  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended,  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection." 

Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

"(L)  'Projected  National,  State,  and 
county  yields'  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respec- 
tively, dviring  each  of  the  five  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States, 
the  State,  and  the  county,  respectively,  Is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  La  pro- 
duction practices. 

"(M)  'Projected  farm  yield'  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calen- 
dar years  immediately  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  deter- 
mined, adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions affecting  such  3^eld,  for  trends  In 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 


normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)   of  this  paragraph." 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through 
Jtily  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  un- 
restricted use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export.  In  no  event,  however,  at 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate, 
and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted 
use  at  ciurent  market  prices  ln»  each  market- 
ing year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  production  of 
upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  re- 
quirements for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  there- 
in at  such  times  as  he  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the 
foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of 
cotton  as  axe  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  In  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly." 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  It  win  not  Impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  Involved,  (1)  may 
permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  es- 
tablished to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or 
the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which 
the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned 
to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  re- 
serve) to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a 
farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2)  may 
permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all 
or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 
farm  owned  by  him. 

"(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (1)  no 
allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  In 
another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  In  an- 
other State;  (11)  no  farm  allotment  may  be 
sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  In  an- 
other county  unless  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton In  the  county  from  which  transfer  Is  «, 
being  made  have  voted  In  a  referendvun  ^ 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such  trans- 
fer, by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers participating  In  such  referendum,  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms 
outside  the  county,  which  referendxam.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  shall  be  held  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  marketing  quota  referen- 
dum for  the  commodity;  (111)  no  transfer  of 
an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless 
the  transfer  Is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder; 
(iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  be 
permitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment 
to  the  same  farm  has  been  made  within  the 
three  immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v) 
the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any  farm  to 
which  allotment  is  transferred  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 150  per  centimi  of  the  average  size  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  In 
the  State  or  one  hundred  acres,  whichever 
is  greater,  and  no  transfer  of  a  farm  allot- 
ment hereunder  shall  result  In  a  total  of 
allotments  for  all  commodities  for  the  farm  • 
which  exceeds  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
cropland:  (vi)  no  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which 
the  allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  Is 
sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  such 
sale,  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased 
during  the  period  of  such  lease,  and  the 
producer  on  such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vll)  no 
transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until 
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a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county  c<Mn- 
mlttee  of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer 
Is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that 
the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of 

this  section.  ^     ^  ,, 

"(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  snail 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  also  the  acre- 
age history,  farm  base,  and  marlcetlng  quota 
attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the 
transfer  is  made  prior  to  the  determination 
of  the  allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer 
shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or  op- 
erator to  have  an  allotment  determined  for 
the  farm  for  such  year:  Provided.  That  In 
the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  allotments  after  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted 
on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is 
transferred. 

"(d)  The  land  In  the  farm  from  which  the 
entire  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  history 
have  been  transferred  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the 
five  years  following  the  year  In  which  such 
transfer  is  made. 

"(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm 
allotment  which  was  established  under  mini- 
mum farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton 
or  which  operates  to  bring  the  farm  within 
the  minimum  farm  allotment  provision  for 
cotton  shall  cause  the  mlnlmxim  farm  al- 
lotment or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
-v«.^ equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the 
farm  after  such  transfer. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  shall  Include  provisions  for  ad- 
Justing  the  size  of  the  allotment  trans- 
ferred If  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  Is 
transferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield 
per  acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

"(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a 
period  in  which  the  farm  Is  covered  by  a 
conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  con- 
version agreement,  or  other  similar  land 
utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment provided  for  In  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  Is 
made  shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  ad- 
justment, but  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
ip  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to 
wlTlch  the  allotment  Is  transferred. 

"(h)    The   Secretary   shall   by    regulations 
authorize    the    exchange    between    farms    In 
the  same  county,  or  between  farms  In  ad- 
joining counties  within  a  State,   of   cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment. 
Any  such  exchange   shall   be   made   on  the 
basis  of  application   filed  with  the  county 
committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the   farms,   and   the   transfer   of   allotment 
between  the  farms  shall  include  transfer  of 
the    related    acreage   history    for    the    com- 
modity.   The  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre 
or    on    such    other    basis    as    the    Secretary 
determines  Is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  In- 
to   consideration    the    comparative    produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  for  the  farms  Involved  and 
other  relevant  factors.    No  farm  from  which 
the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allotment  has  been 
transferretl    shall    be    eligible   for   an    allot- 
ment of  cotton  or  rice  as  a  new  farm  within  a 
period  of  five  crop  years  after  the  date  of 
such  exchange. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  cotton  shall  apply  only  to  upland 
cotton." 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
he  deems  It  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate 
regiflatlons  for  surrender  of  cotton  allot- 
ment and  acreage  history  applicable  to 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cot- 
ton under  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 
No  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage 
allotment  on  the  farm  shaU  be  planted  for^ 
the  five  succeeding  crop  years  on  any  farrri 
which  all  or  part  of  the  allotment  has  been 
surrendered.  Any  cotton  allotment  or 
acreage  history  surrendered  piirsuant  to  the 


foregoing  authority  shall  be  held  in  reserve 
In  establishing  future  national,  State, 
county,  and  farm  cotton  acreage  allotments 
and  bases.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
increase  by  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  rate  or  rates  of  annual  payments  to 
be  made  to  producers  under  such  program 
who  svurrender  cotton  acreage  and  allotment 
history  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
section.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  funds 
for  effectuating  payment  to  producers. 


Mr.  POAGE  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  title  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 

any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  gentleman  in  con- 
trol of  the  bill  to  cut  off  debate  on  this 
bill?  I  know  that  there  are  many  people 
here  who  are  anxious  to  get  to  a  vote 
on  this.  I  do  not  want  to  slow  it  up.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  have  a  situation  such 
as  we  had  with  the  antipoverty  bill  the 
last  time.  I  point  out  that  we  have  had 
less  than  7  hours  of  debate  on  a  very 
important  bill.  If  the  idea  is  to  try  to 
rush  this  thing  through  before  6  o'clock, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  going  to 
try  to  get  time  to  offer  some  amendments. 
We  have  got  some  amendments  that  are 
needed.  Can  the  gentleman  assure  me 
that  we  will  have  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
assure  the  gentleman  anything. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
what  I  asked  was  unanimous  consent 
that  he  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his 
amendments  now  without  taking  the 
time  to  read  the  section.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  thoroughly  famihar  with 
this  section. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  Is 
right,  but  I  am  going  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment after  you  have  offered  your 
amendment.  „, . 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tgxsis^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  raises  a  very 
valid  question. 

In  consideration  of  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  this  and  other  titles,  does 
the  gentleman  intend  to  impose  an  un- 
reasonable gag  rule  upon  the  debate 
from  here  on  out  until  the  disposition 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  of  course  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion from  my  standpoint  will  always  be 
"No."  The  answer  from  the  standpoint 
of  someone  else  who  wants  to  interpret 
what  he  means  by  "unreasonable"  may 
be  entirely  dififerent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  gentleman's 
interpretation  of  a  "reasonable  time" 
that  should  be  spent  upon  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  depends  upon  the 
amendment  entirely. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  what  I 
thought. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  some  amend- 
ments require  more  time  for  considera- 
tion than  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  see  the  titles  of  the  bill  considered 
as  read  and  that  time  saved,  but  not 
then  to  be  followed  with  the  imposition 
of  a  gag  procedure. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  there  is  much 
less  likelihood  of  imposing  a  gag  rule  if 
we  save  time  than  if  we  waste  some 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Well,  we  shall  see. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  the 
unanimous -consent  request  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  asks  that 
this  title  which  I  believe  is  title  IV  be 
considered  as  read. 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  DENT.    And  all  other  titles? 
Mr.  POAGE.    No.  only  this  title. 
Mr.     DE^rr.     The     gentleman    from 
Iowa  in  his  objection  raised  the  prob- 
ability that  all  titles  were  covered.    If  it 
is  only  this  title,  then  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.     No.  I  did  not  do  any 
such  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment:  Page  14.  line  17 
strike  out  "sentence"  and  Insert  "sentences" 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  14.  lines  24 
and  25,  strike  out  "Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended."  and  Insert  "Act 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  10, 
strike  out  "forgo"  and  insert  "forego". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  17,  "nes  18 
and  19,  strike  out  "to  the  extent  prescrlbefl 
by  the  Secretary"  and  Insert  "as  provided  in 
this  subsection". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  24,  line  19. 
following  "Sec.  405."  Insert  "The  Agriculture 
Adjustment    Act    of    1938.    as    amended,  « 


amended  by  adding  after  section  344  the  fol- 
lowing new  section:  "Sec.  344a." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qvte  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  24,  line  20, 
strike  lines  20  through  25.  and  strike  all  of 
pages  25  through  29. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  wUl  do  if  adopted  is  to  strike 
out  of  the  cotton  section  the  provision 
for  sale  and  lease  of  allotments. 

These  sections  which  I  propose  to 
strike  permit  a  cotton  farmer  not  only 
to  sell  his  cotton  allotment  to  a  neighbor 
but  to  also  permit  him  to  sell  his  cotton 
allotment  to  the  Government.  My  pro- 
posal is  to  strike  both  of  these  provisions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  never  before  have  cot- 
ton farmers  been  permitted  to  sell  or 
lease  allotments.  There  has  been  a  re- 
lease reapportionment  provision,  how- 
ever, but  not  the  sale  of  allotments. 

Once  a  person  buys  the  right  to  pro- 
duce, he  has  a  vested  interest.    He  has 
put  down  the  hard  cash  for  the  right  to 
produce.    If  we  get  this  cotton  problem 
solved  some  day,  if  we  do  not  need  these 
allotments,  then  what  he  puts  down  in 
cash  evaporates,  and  also  the  luisolved 
cotton  problem  continues  to  be  of  great 
value     to     him     and     the     allpowerful 
would  work  to  keep  strict  monetary  con- 
trols.   If  this  Congress  permits  the  sale 
of  cotton  allotments  it  is  just  a  foot  in 
the  door  to  the  same  thing  for  wheat. 
Those  of  you  from  the  wheat  area  know 
how  objectionable  this  would  be  if  we 
permitted  the  sale  of  allotments.    Then 
in  the  feed  grain  areas,  what  would  hap- 
pen there?     In  this  provision  which  I 
want  to  remove  from  the  bill,  a  person 
with   the  capital  could  buy  up  allot- 
ments and  eventually  deny  others  the 
right  to  produce.    I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  set  up  a  program  to  buy  and  sell  the 
right   to   produce.    I   propose   that  we 
strike  the  section.    It  will  not  hurt  in 
any  way  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
cotton    program   and    would    result    in 
.slightly  less  production. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  Government  if  they  were 
permitted  to  pay  for  the  retirement  of 
these  acres,  though?    It  would  enable  the 
Government  to  compensate  the  person 
who  does  it.  and  vice  versa,  right  at  the 
same  time  it  would  reduce  production, 
and  also  would  cost  less  than  maintaining 
production  on  those  lands. 
Would  you  agree  to  that? 
Mr.  QUIE.    No.     I  think  a  provision 
in  the  cropland  adjustment  program  for 
the  Government)  to  make  a  payment  to 
the  farmer  for  idling  his  cotton  acres  is 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  idling  and 
keeping  it  out  of  production. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    He  would  not 
cut  it  out  permanently. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Yes.    But  he  would  hold 
it  out  of  production  from  5  to  10  years. 


And  by  that  time  one  would  hope  there 
is  some  solution  to  the  cotton  problem. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  absence  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  the 
language  in  the  bill  not  have  the  effect 
of  legalizing  such  operations  as  those 
carried  on  by  Billie  Sol  Estes? 
Mr.  QUIE.  It  could  be  so  construed. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  deals  with  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  does.  It  will  prevent 
people  with  a  huge  amovint  of  capital  go- 
ing out  and  buying  the  right  to  produce 
in  fact  garnering  large  acreages  to 
themselves.  If  we  believe  in  the  family 
type  of  agriculture,  and  if  what  we  have 
been  saying  all  these  years  is  true,  we 
will  vote  to  strike  this  section. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  ^Ihairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  will 
strike  all  of  page  28,  including  subsec- 
tion "h"? 

Mr.  QUIE.     Yes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Which  has  to  do 
with  a  cotton  allotment,  or  rice  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE.     Yes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  You  would  not  ob- 
ject to  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  is  separate.  It 
is  under  "h."  It  does  not  have  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  matter  at  all.  It  would  provide 
flexibility  on  the  farm.  If  a  man  is  able 
to  farm  rice,  and  he  has  rice  equipment, 
and  he  has  a  cotton  allotment,  and  he 
wants  to  swap,  and  vice  versa,  if  a  cot- 
ton farmer  wants  to  farm  cotton  and  he 
has  some  rice,  perhaps  they  should  trade. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer allotments  between  individuals  is  of 
great  importance.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered in  our  committee  for  a  matter  of 
years.  Finally  we  have  taken  action. 
The  situation  is  that  many  cotton  farm- 
ers have  acreage  allotments  now  so  small 
they  are  xineconomical  imits.  This  will 
enable  a  small  farmer  to  acquire  addi- 
tional acreage  from  his  neighbors,  and 
add  it  to  his  own  acres. 

Now  to  point  out  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  what  the  cotton  fanner  has 
done  through  the  years  to  bring  produc- 
tion in  line  with  consumer  demand,  I 
need  only  tell  you  that  cotton  acreage  in 
this  country  has  been  reduced  from  43 
million  acres  to  16  million  acres.  Under 
this  bill  that  acreage  will  be  further  re- 
duced. 

Now  why  is  it  immoral  or  evil  or  wrong 
to  permit  me  to  sell  my  cotton  acreage  al- 
lotment to  my  neighbor  across  the  road 
if  he  wants  to  buy  it?  If  I  make  up  my 
mind  I  want  to  go  out  of  the  cotton  busi- 
ness, all  I  have  to  do  is  negotiate  with 
my  neighbor  and  sell  out  and  turn  my 
allotment  over  to  him  and  he  can  go 
ahead  and  grow  cotton  and  support  his 


family  and  stay  on  the  farm.    That  is 
what  this  bill  does. 

This  amendment  is  ill  advised  for  the 
reason  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GATHINGS]  pointed  out.  We  do  per- 
mit an  exchange  of  allotments  between 
small  rice  producers  and  other  growers; 
is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  And  that  is  your 
amendment  and  it  will  be  knocked  out 
of  this  bill,  if  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  is  adopted. 

We  are  mechanizing  cotton  operations 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
not  mechanized  in  North  Carolina  like 
you  have  in  California  where  you  have 
irrigation  and  complete  mechanization. 
You  do  not  chop  cotton  in  California  like 
we  do  in  North  Carolina.  You  do  not 
pick  cotton  out  in  California  like  we  pick 
it  back  in  North  Carolina  and  through- 
out most  of  the  cotton  belt  so  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  in  a  man  getting  out 
of  the  business. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  during   this 
reduction  of  43  million  acres  to  16  mil- 
lion acres,  the  cotton  farmers  have  not 
been  paid   a  dime  for  that  reduction. 
But  during  all  that  time,  we  have  paid 
producers  of  other  commodities  substan- 
tial stuns  of  money  to  bring  about  the 
reduction.     Now  for  the  first  time  we 
propose  to  pay  farmers  to  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  and  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  get  out  of  the  cotton  busi- 
ness by  selling  out  to  their  neighbor  and 
under  certain  circumstances  to  sell  out 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  get  out 
of  the  business.    I  do  not  like  that  last 
provision  myself,  but  I  do  like  the  pro- 
vision permitting  one  farmer  to  sell  to 
another  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  amendment  is  very 
ill  advised.  This  provision  in  the  bill  has 
been  well  considered  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  our  committee.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  had  a  tendency  to  allow  the 
concentration  of  cotton  into  large  hands. 
Is  not  the  truth  just  the  reverse?  As 
the  chairman  so  well  pointed  out  this 
enables  the  relatively  small  farmer  to 
acquire  an  economic  unit  and  under  the 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  in  behalf 
of  a  great  many  of  our  Members  as  soon 
as  I  get  recognition  to  do  so.  There  will 
be  a  limit  of  100  acres  which  would  be 
all  that  a  man  can  buy  or  lease  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  transfer  provisions.  So  that 
the  cotton  will  have  to  be  used  to  help 
develop  exactly  the  thing  that  the  chair- 
man is  suggesting. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion.  That  is  absolutely 
right.  We  do  have  this  amendment  com- 
ing up.  I  advised  the  House  about  it 
yesterday  and  said  that  the  amendment 
would  be  offered. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  COC^jEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.'^  seems  that  the  question 
I  was  going  to  ask  has  been  answered. 
In  other  words,  you  are  limiting  the 
transfer  of  acreage  to  one  person  to  no 
more  than  100  acres? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  DENT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
made  a  statement  which  can  be  misin- 
terpreted unless  the  full  picture  is  pre- 
sented. In  paraphrasing  the  chairman's 
remarks  I  hope  to  be  accurate — but  if 
not.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  correct  me. 

In  effect,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  said  that  under  the  regime  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son, the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
spent  more  money  in  8  years  than  the 
total  spent  by  all  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  prior  to  that  time. 

At  this  point  I  will  not  argue  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  because 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify 
them.    I  assvime  them  to  be  true. 

However  to  complete  the  picture  and 
to  make  a  valid  comparison,  I  should 
like  to  take  the  beginning  of  the  steward- 
ship under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  up  through  fiscal  year  1965  and 
fiscal  year  1966  and  compare  them  with 
the^^  years  of  the  Benson  regime. 

According  to  the  facts  and  figures  In 
the  records,  under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson,  in  fiscal  years  1953  through 
1960,  8  years,  the  total  spent  by  Secre- 
tary Benson  was  approximately  $38  bil- 
lion, for  an  average  of  $4.7  billion  per 
year. 

I  concede  this  is  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  it  is  accurate  to  point  out  that  in  6 
of  those  8  years  there  was  a  Democratic 
Congress,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  was  forced  to  spend  certain 
amounts  of  money  regardless  of  how  he 
might  have  felt  individually. 

The  interesting  comparison  comes 
when  we  start  with  Mr.  Freeman's  as- 
sumption of  office  in  January  of  1961. 

If  we  take  fiscal  year  1961  through 
fiscal  year  1965,  a  5-year  period,  we  find 
that  Mr.  Freeman  spent  a  total  of  $35.1 
billion,  approximately,  or  an  average  of 
$7  billion  per  year.  That  is  under  Mr. 
Freeman's  expensive  and  costly  steward- 
ship. 

If  we  start  with  fiscal  year  1961  and 
carry  on  through  fiscal  year  1966,  a  6- 
year  period,  we  find  that  Mr.  Freeman 
v;ill  have  spent  $41.5  billion,  an  average 
of  $6.9  billion. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  Mr.  Freeman  in 
6  years  will  have  spent  more  than  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  spent  in  8 
years. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  average 
under  Mr.  Ben.son  was  $4.7  billion  a  year, 
and  under  Mr.  Freeman  it  is  either  $7 
billion  a  year  for  a  5-year  period  or  will 
be  $6.9  billion  a  year  for  a  6-year  period. 


In  other  words.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  has  spent  or  will  spend 
substantially  more  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  than  any  other  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

This  leads  me  to  one  observation:  Be- 
cause of  the  reckless,  irresponsible 
spending  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  Mr.  Freeman  I  can  only  come 
to  one  conclusion,  that  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Freeman  is  the  most  expensive 
commodity  ever  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

At  this  point  I  include  certain  material 
that  will  set  the  record  straight. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
[III  rounded  billions] 


Appro- 
priation 

Actual 
expenditure 

Fiscal  year: 

19iJ0 

$1,504 
1.376 
1.818 
1.510 
1. 782 
2. 026 
1.613 
3.  .W7 
6.878 
5.894 
5.641 
6.510 
5.  510 
7.41i> 
7.020 
J  7.  .'AO 
»6.590 

$2,967 

1951          

I .  (iSO 

1952 

1.151 

1953 

3.217 

1954 

2.917 

1955    

4.(37 

195fi 

5.177 

19'>7    

5.006 

1958      

4.875 

1959 — 

7.091 

I960    

5.419 

1961 

5.929 

1962 

6.669 

1963    

7.735 

IQCA               

7.896 

1905 

=  fi.  S.-)© 

1966     

'6.350 

'  Low  figure  caused  l>j  liquidation  of  inventory  piled 
ui>  during  Korean  war. 
-  Estimated.  • 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
under  the  tenure  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  the  parity  or  income 
the  farmer  has  received  has  been  con- 
siderably lower  in  the  past  5  years  than 
it  was  in  the  8  years  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  with  Secretary 
Benson? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  parity  under  Mr. 
Freeman  today  is  approximately  74  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  -  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Let  us  get  the  record 
in  proper  perspective. 

Secretary  Benson  never  spent  a  dollar 
this  Congress  did  not  authorize.  Neither 
has  Secretary  Freeman. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sliift  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When  we  write  these  bills  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  force  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  spend  the  money.  Mr. 
Freeman  could  not  have  spent  any  less 
money  than  he  has  if  he  had  wanted  to, 
with  this  kind  of  Congress.  Neither 
could  Mr.  Benson.  Let  us  step  right  up 
and  accept  the  responsibility  which  is 
ours. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  correctly,  he  admits  the  accu- 


racy of  my  statement  when  I  said  that 
under  Mr.  Benson  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  spent  more  money  in  the  8 
years  he  was  In  office  than  had  been 
spent  by  all  his  predecessors  during  the 
iiistory  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  conceded 
that  the  facts  may  be  true,  though  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  about  costs  incurred  since 
Mr.  Freeman  took  office. 

I  do  want  to  observe  that  at  the  time 
Mr.  Benson  took  office  our  investment  in 
stocks  was  very,  very  small  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  stocks  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  During  those  8  years  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  record  will  show  we 
sustained  our  gigantic  losses  and  ac- 
crued our  gigantic  surpluses.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  trying  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  farm  income,  which  has  in- 
creased about  $1  billion  a  year  during 
the  years  of  this  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

With  that  I  want  to  end  the  political 
argument. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Again  I  say  that  Mr. 
Benson  did  not  spend  one  dollar,  but 
every  dollar  of  that  money  that  was 
spent  and  every  single  bushel  of  those 
commodities  that  was  accumulated  was 
done  under  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
with  one  2-year  exception,  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  make  just  one 
further  observation.  You  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Benson,  perhaps 
prompted  by  political  motives,  refused  or 
failed  to  bring  about  the  necessary  ad- 
justments in  production  and  permitted 
the  inventories  to  go  mountain  high  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Benson  year  after  year  failed  to  get  one 
single  bill  out  of  your  committee  that  he 
advocated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  never  got  one  intro- 
duced either. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  He  never  got  one  sin- 
gle bill  that  he  advocated.  You  turned 
them  down  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  kGepin?  one  of  these 
farm  programs  referred  to  in  the  com- 
ments by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  from  becoming  even  more  expen- 
sive than  it  is  now.  As  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  and  especially  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
know  vei-y  well,  a  good  many  of  these 
small  cotton  allotments  are  not  now  be- 
ing planted.  The  cflfect  of  this  ri'ovision 
authorizing  the  sale  of  cotton  allotments 
from  one  fanner  to  another  would,  in  ef- 
fect, consolidate  these  small  holdings  of 
allotments  and  put  them  together  in  one 
package.  They  would  then,  of  course,  be 
planted  and  harvested  under  the  very  at- 
tractive subsidy  provisions  of  the  cotton 
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program.  We  would  have  rising  expenses 
In  the  program  and  have  an  even  more 
difficult  problem  to  wrestle  with  at  the 
end  of  the  4-year  period  provided  in  this 
legislation.  So  I  think  that  the  Quie 
amendment  very  definitely  is  one  which 
would  help  to  improve  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cooley, 
a  question.  He  mentioned  political  mo- 
tivation. I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  we  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  are  novices  in  political  mo- 
tivation alongside  you  gentlemen  of  the 
majority  party,  including  Mr.  Freeman. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  if 
Mr.  Freeman  has  his  way,  could  the  check 
to  be  delivered  personally  to  farmers  for 
participation  in  the  program  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Freeman's  representative  could 
say  to  the  farmer,  "You  may  accept  your 
check  after  promising  to  vote  the  way  we 
want  you  to  or  you  do  not  get  the  check." 
Can  Mr.  Freeman  go  that  far?  Some 
day,  and  I  hope  it  is  soon,  our  people  are 
sioing  to  revolt  against  such  brazen  polit- 
ical practices. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man must  be  facetious.  You  know  they 
cannot  go  that  far. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  do  not  have 
to  take  5  minutes,  but  I  want  to  be  clear 
on  a  few  points  that  have  me  a  little 
confused.  In  looking  over  the  cotton 
section  of  this  bill  I  find  there  is  a  state- 
ment made  which  does  not  quite  jibe  with 
the  remarks  I  have  heard  on  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  read  what  it  says  on  page 
29  and^  refer  back  to  the  preceding  14 
points.  It  says  that  producers  planting 
their  domestic  allotments  would  receive 
through  marketing  prices  and  payments 
a  blended  return  of  36.65  cents  per  pound 
on  their  entire  1966  production. 

Further  up  it  says  that  we  are  going 
to  the  single-price  system.     Of  course, 
the   understanding   of   the   single-price 
system  is  that  we  would  put  our  textile 
mills  in  a  position  where  they  would  be 
competing  on  a  fair  basis,  as  it  were, 
with  textile  mills  in  foreign  countries 
who  receive   our   cotton   at  the  world 
price.     The  world   price,   according   to 
this  pai-ticular  section,   is   21   cents   a 
pound.     However,  this  is  not  the  price 
that  the  farmer  will  receive.    The  cotton 
mills  wanted  to  divorce  themselves  from 
the  program  enacted  last  year,  over  my 
very  protest,  where  this  Congress  paid  a 
direct  subsidy  to  the  cotton  mills.    We 
are  now  paying  it  just  the  same,  because 
what  Vv-c  are  doing  here  is  creating  a 
i^ingle-price  system.    It  has  been  the  goal 
for  many  years  of  many  of  the  dreamers 
that  we  could  create  in  this  agricultural 
subsidy  program  a  single-price  system. 
You  cannot  create  a  single-price  system 
in  any  product  which  is  dependent  on 
the  whims  and  the  will-o'-the-wisps  of 
foreign  trade.     The  entire  problem  we 
have  here  today  is  backed  right  up  to  the 
impact  on  the  American  economy  agri- 
culturally and  otherwise  of  our  policies 


in  world  trade.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  single-price  system,  that  is  one  thing. 
The  price  has  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
production.  However,  it  is  recognized 
from  time  immemorial  that  agriculture 
is  one  particular  area  of  activity  in  any 
nation  that  has  to  be  subsidized. 

I  do  know  tills,  that  we  are  giving  a 
subsidy  in  this  bill  to  the  cotton  producer 
of  9  cents  a  pound  out  of  the  Ti-easury  of 
the  United  States,  paid  by  all  of  the  tax- 
payers. I  do  not  fight  with  this  proposal 
because  I  believe  that  cotton  as  an  agri- 
cultural product  must  be  supported,  if 
we  are  working  on  the  basis  of  an  eco- 
nomic equality  with  parity,  for  the  farm- 
er or  the  producer,  or  on  the  basis  of  an 
ever-full  granary.  There  must  be  farm 
subsidy  in  any  coimtry  that  is  going  to 
exist; — but  if  we  are  going  to  pay  that 
subsidy,  let  us  get  away  from  the  notion 
that  we  are  not  subsidizing  the  cotton 
mill  In  the  bill.  We  are  subsidizing  the 
mill  to  the  extent  of  9  cents  a  pound. 

However,  how  do  we  come — and  I 
would  like  someone  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion— how  do  we  come  to  the  proposal 
that  Instead  of  30  cents  a  pound  for  cot- 
ton, the  producer  who  complies  with  the 
allotment  section  will  receive  36.65  cents 
per  pound  for  cotton,  unless  you  are  say- 
ing somewhere — and  I  cannot  find  it — 
that  what  you  mean  by  compliance  is  that 
he  will  only  grow  cotton  on  the  allocated 
acres  and  will  not  grow  cotton  in  surplus 
to  that  amount  that  he  is  allocated? 
Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  saying  that  and 
more.  We  are  saying  that  he  cannot 
grow  but  65  percent  of  his  allocated  acres. 
And  we  are  saying  that  that  payment  of 
36  cents  is  made  up  as  follows:  First,  the 
loan  Is  21  cents.  Actually  In  the  calcu- 
lation the  market  price  is  presumed  to  be 
22  cents.  I  know  that  the  support  is  only 
21  cents,  but  they  figiu-e  that  the  market 
will  yield  22  cents.  The  additional 
amount  Is  made  up  of,  first,  the  retire- 
ment payment  for  the  retirement  of  his 
land  and,  second,  the  price  adjustment 
payment.  In  the  past,  we  have  not  re- 
quired this  cotton  farmer  to  forego  the 
use  of  his  land. 

The  cotton  farmers  have  retired  nearly 
30  million  acres  of  land,  but  they  were 
still  able  to  use  it.  They  were  able  to 
plant  feed  grains  on  it.  The  farmers 
did  and  they  disrupted  the  feed  grains 
program.  Now  under  the  terms  of  tliis 
bill  they  will  not  be  able  to  use  that  land 
at  all  and  therefore  they  receive  the  land 
retirement  payment.  That  36  cents  that 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  includes 
what  the  farmer  gets  In  the  market,  pre- 
sumably 22  cents,  and  the  9-cent  price 
adjustment  payment,  as  well  as  the  pay- 
ment which  he  gets  for  his  retirement  of 
land. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
gentleman's  comment  that  even  if  this 
change  goes  into  effect  there  would  still 
be  a  subsidy  to  the  mill.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  You, 
by  law,  deny  access  to  world  markets,  to 
the  world  cotton  supply,  to  the  American 
textile  industry.  You  permit  the  Impor- 
tation of  only  1  day's  supply  of  cotton 
per  year. 

Now  does  the  gentleman  still  contend 
that  this  is  a  subsidy  to  a  mill  when  you 
permit  them  to  buy  domestically  grown 
cotton  at  the  same  price  at  which  their 
competitors  buy  It? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  by  having  on  one  hand  a  lock- 
out of  imports  and  an  expansion  of  so- 
called  exports  at  a  price  to  meet  the  world 
market  competitive  price,  as  against  the 
domestic  cost,  your  domestic  mills  are  at 
a  disadvantage.  However,  friend,  what 
are  you  doing  in  the  matter  of  wheat? 
There  we  have  the  opposite  situation. 
You  lock  out  wheat  from  an  import  base, 
but  you  charge  the  wheat  miller  in  the 
United  States  a  price  at  which  he  buys 
his  wheat  to  pay  the  subsidy  price  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  subsidy  on  exported 
wheat,  completely  different  to  what  you 
do  in  cotton. 

I  am  not  fighting  with  your  cotton  pro- 
gram. I  am  trying  to  bring,  if  possible. 
Into  a  very  complex  situation  some  meas- 
ure of  equitable  thinking  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  agricultural  production  is. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  One  at  a  time,  gentle- 
men. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
problem  he  finds  is  the  fact  that  domestic 
textile  mills  cannot  buy  foreign  cotton. 
The  domestic  bakers  and  flour  millers 
cannot  buy  flour  and  wheat  either. 
Mr.  DENT.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  QUIE.    Last  year  only  2  million 
bushels  out  of  better  than  1  billion  bush- 
els were  handled  this  way. 
Mr.  DENT.    I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  premise  on  which  I  am  working,  I 
would  require  much  more  time.    It  is  too 
bad  we  have  in  this  body  limited  debate. 
If  we  took  more  time  in  which  to  discuss 
these  matters  perhaps  we  could  arrive  at 
more  intelhgent  solutions. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  who  makes  an 
effort  to  be  objective  in  all  of  these  mat- 
ters, but  I  would  point  out  once  again 
that  the  textile  mills  historically  and  for- 
ever more  have  bought  cotton  at  world 
prices  to  the  extent  that  they  export 
goods.  They  have  never  advertised  that 
fact  but  they  have  been  paid  that  dif- 
ferential through  the  exporters  histori- 
cally and,  so,  they  have  never  suffered  in 
world  trade  in  the  finished  goods. 
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Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
the  remarks  I  made  on  this  floor  when 
we  were  fighting  exactly  the  opposite 
battle  last  year,  when  1  was  on  the  side 
of  the  angels.  I  am  joined  now  by  my 
opposition  who  have  now  become  angels 
in  the  situation  while  I  am  becoming  the 
devil's  advocate.  We  find  that  is  exactly 
what  I  pointed  out,  that  the  exporters  do 
not  pay  for  the  subsidized  price  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  always  had  an 
export  subsidy  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  their  price  as  against  foreign  mills. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  imports  pro- 
duced in  foreign  cheap  labor  countries 
can  and  will  undersell  our  mills  even  if 
we  gave  our  mills  cotton  free. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  we 
heard  a  discussion  of  the  farm  program 
costs.  XveVy  important  point  was  made 
by  the  chairman,  citing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  stocks,  at  the  beginning  of  Secre- 
tary Benson  and  Secretary  Freeman's 
tenure  in  office.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  an  article  in  the  Record 
at  the  proper  time,  which  appeared  in 
Newsweek  magazine.  August  23.  1965. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Agriculture: 
Answers  to  Hard  Problems." 

Answers  to  Hard  Problems 
For  almost  20  years,  the  U.S.  farm  problem 
has  been  an  insoluble  fact  of  lite  and  an 
indestructible  cliche,  evoking  visions  of 
bulging  silos  and  echoes  of  turgid  oratory, 
the  cllch6  remains,  but  the  problem— almost 
while  nobody  was  looking— has  become  sur- 
prisingly manageable. 

The  silos  no  longer  bulge.  In  fact.  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  the  two  biggest  problem  crops, 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  have  been  falling 
for  the  past  4  years  and  may  be  approach- 
ing the  minimum  lev«l  needed  for  national 
security  and  the  Food-for-Peace  program. 
At  55  million  tons  by  the  end  of  1965.  the 
supply  of  feed  grains  (corn,  sorghum,  oats) 
will  be  only  about  5  million  tons  above  what 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  thinks 
is  needed:  wheat  surpluses,  at  800  million 
bushels,  will  be  only  100  million  bushels  over 
the  minimum.  And  butter  reserves,  at  96 
million  pounds,  have  already  dropped  below 
the  "requirement"  level  of  100  million 
pounds.  "We  may  need  even  larger  reserves 
in  the  future."  Freeman  warns.  "Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
prevent  world  famine." 

The  dwindling  stirpluses  are  a  massive  ar- 
gument for  Freeman  in  his  bid  to  pass  the 
administration's  farm  bill,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  go  to  the  House  floor  this  week.  But 
passage  is  anything  but  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. "The  farm  bill."  said  one  of  his  top 
aids.  "Is  always  tough.    Damn  tough." 

To  Freeman,  the  new  farm  bill  is  designed 
to  crown  his  drive  to  bring  order  to  the 
Nation's  chaotic  farm  problems.  Already  he 
has  made  significant  shifts  from  earlier  high- 
support  programs.  Freeman's  approach 
Includes: 

Low  price-support  levels,  to  make  U.S. 
products  more  competitive  with  those  of 
other  countries  in  world  markets. 

Additional  payments  to  farmers,  to  make 
up  for  the  low  price  supports  on  farm  prod- 
uce used  in  the  United  States. 

Restricted  acreage  allotments,  to  trim 
farm  surpluses. 

Basically.  Freeman  alms  to  strengthen  the 
farm  program  for  a  number  of  key  U.S.  crops. 
The  biggest  sticking  point  Is  wheat.  The 
subsidy,  which  eventually  goes  to  farmers, 
now   is  paid   by  domestic   users.     Freeman 


wants  to  increase  that  payment  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

This  is  a  highly  charged  emotional  issue; 
as  one  congressional  insider  puts  it.  "Don't 
talk  to  me  about  the  merits  of  the  bill.  This 
is  straight  survival  politics."  Wheat  users 
have  labeled  the  subeidy  payment  a  "bread 
tax."  insisting  they  will  have  to  pass  it  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  proposals  for  cotton  are  not  as  contro- 
versial, but  even  more  complicated.  Cotton 
surpluses  are  still  rising,  and  the  hope  Is  to 
turn  them  around  by  boosting  exports.  The 
U.S.  price  would  be  cut  to  world-market 
levels,  with  farmers  receiving  a  subsidy.  At 
present,  support  levels  are  above  world  prices, 
and  mills  are  paid  to  use  U.S.  cotton. 

The  biggest  innovation  is  Freeman's 
scheme  to  take  40  million  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction permanently.  He  would  make  pay- 
ments to  farmers  and  assist  them  to  convert 
the  land  to  other  uses. 

The  administration  isn't  sure  how  the  fight 
will  come  out:  by  one  informed  count,  the 
bill  may  be  a  full  60  votes  short  of  passage. 
But  Freeman  himself  professes  confidence — 
and  his  long-range  program  Is  as  Utopian  as 
ever.  "We  will  have  set  agriculture's  house 
in  order  by  1970,"  he  said  last  week.  "That 
will  be  the  culmination  of  all  our  efforts." 
Whether  he  makes  it  or  not,  Freeman  may 
already  have  left  an  enduring  monument: 
the  silos  aren't  bulging  any  more. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Is  an  amendment  pend- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
continue  the  colloquy  or  the  discussion 
about  subsidies,  and  I  wish  to  make  this 
one  other  point  in  addition  to  the  ones 
I  tried  to  make  earlier  in  the  debate. 

If  we  are  going  to  subsidize  anyone 
in  the  textile  manufacturing  field,  I 
think  we  ought  to  subsidize  our  own 
people  instead  of  subsidizing  their  com- 
petitors abroad. 

We  not  only  have  the  lowest  tariffs 
in  the  world,  and  efforts  were  made  for 
years,  without  success,  to  get  some  tariff 
protection  »««inst  low-cost  imports  of 
textile  products  from  abroad.    As  I  said 
earlier,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  we  are 
now     subsidizing     foreign     competitors 
through  our  export  subsidy  to  the  extent 
of  about  $30  a  bale.    Do  you  know  what 
the  subsidy  was  last  year  when  we  ex- 
ported 4  million  bales  of  cotton?    $120 
million.     All  of  this  shedding  of  tears 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  about  subsidies 
to  American  mills,  which  I  contend  it  is 
not  a  subsidy  since  all  you  do  is  to  merely 
permit  them  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
price  their  competitors  can  buy  it,  and 
not  a  single  complaint  about  the  $120 
million  a  year  subsidy  to  foreign  mills. 
Earlier  in  the  debate  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  is  my  personal  friend  and 
for  whom  I  have  a  high  regard,  made 
some   very   critical   comments  about  a 
great  textile  organization  of  this  coun- 
try, which  incidentally  is  not  located  in 
my  district.    It  is  in  another  district  in 
North  Carolina.    It  Is  the  biggest  textile 
concern  in  the  world.     The  statement 


was  made  that  because  of  this  bill  the 
stock  of  this  corporation  had  gone  up 
IYb  points  yesterday.  I  do  not  keep  up 
with  stock  market  quotations  and  have 
no  financial  or  business  connection  with 
Burlington  Mills.  The  president  of  that 
mill  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  last  election,  so  he 
is  not  in  the  same  political  camp  with 
me. 

But  I  went  to  the  Speaker's  lobby  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  examined  the  Wall 
Street  Record,  and  while  Burlington 
Mills  stock  did  gain  1  Vs  points  yesterday, 
Zerox  went  up  three  points.  I  have  not 
heard  of  Zerox  benefiting  from  one-price 
cotton.  Fairchild  Camera  went  up  four 
points,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  that  com- 
pany having  any  interest  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to  these 
exorbitant  profits  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  textile  industry  for 
a  long  period  of  time  has  been  depressed. 
The  record  will  show  that  in  1964  textile 
industry  profits  amounted  to  3.1  percent 
of  sales  after  taxes.  In  1964  the  com- 
parable profits  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries at  large  was  5.2  percent.  Even  with 
all  the  textile  prosperity  the  industry  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  this  country.  Tex- 
tile profits  last  year  were  not  higher  than 
16th  in  the  list  of  ma.jor  manufacturing 
industries.  The  textile  industry's  earn- 
ings were  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  average. 

Let  us  keep  these  facts  in  mind  and  not 
be  misled  by  allegations  of  excessive 
profits. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  fairness,  it  must  be 
admitted  the  textile  industry  did  not  ask 
for  a  domestic  subsidy. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  did  not  want  one  last 
year:  it  does  not  want  one  now. 

Mr.  DENT.  Let  us  get  down  to  the 
bases.  They  did  ask  for  the  only  kind  of 
relief  that  is  compatible.  They  asked  for 
relief  on  the  basis  of  a  compensating  fac- 
tor at  the  customhouse,  enabling  them 
to  compete  with  Incoming  products  by 
having  an  assessment  made  against  the 
cotton  content  of  imported  products  at 
the  value  they  had  to  pay  for  cotton  in 
the  United  States  that  they  process. 
This  is  logical,  it  was  right  because  the 
Tariff  Commi-ssion  themselves  had  de- 
nied the  same  relief  on  glass  and  all 
other  products  affected  by  these  imports. 
It  was  denied  because  they  felt  the  way 
to  world  peace  and  prosperity  lay 
through  being  free,  but  they  did  not  go 
into  the  question  of  who  is  free  and  who 
are  the  slaves. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Industry  made  every  effort  to  get 
relief,  not  only  through  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture,  but  through  executive  agen- 
cies, and  failed  to  do  so.  The  bill  last 
year  provided  the  only  relief  that  was 
left. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JONES    OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  not 
right  in  stating  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie]  is  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  While  I  do  not  want  to 
deprive  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  of 
his  right  to  offer  his  amendment,  the 
amendment  that  he  proposes  to  offer  now 
is  an  amendment  in  the  third  degree ;  is 

it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  would  be  an  amendment  in 
the  third  degree. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
When  we  get  to  these  parliamentai-y 
questions,  I  am  not  much  of  a  parliamen- 
tarian.   But  what  I  was  trying  to  do  was 
to  retain  section  406  of  the  amendment. 
I  would  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the   gentleman   from   Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl,  if  he  would  object  if  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  amend- 
ment to  be  revised  by  omitting  any  refer- 
ence to  .section  406. 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  will  object  to  it  myself. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Well,  that  is 
hurting  your  own  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  section  in  this  bill 
has  a  lot  of  merit  and  that  is  section  406 
to  be  found  on  page  29.  It  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  buy  the 
cotton  allotments  and  hold  them  in  re- 
serve until  such  time  as  they  may  be 
needed.  I  think  they  would  be  held  in 
reserve  a  long  time.  I  think  that  by 
doing  that  we  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  reduction  in  the  national  mini- 
mum allotment  if  we  permit  people  who 
have  allotments  to  sell  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  section  provided  for  25  percent 
above  the  rate  of  annual  payment  that 
could  be  made  for  these  acres.    In  other 
words,  many  of  these  people  who  have 
small  allotments  and  do  not  plant  them, 
retain  them  because  it  does  add  a  value 
to  their  land.    If  they  could  be  compen- 
sated for  that  acreage,  we  would  take 
that  cotton  acreage  out  of  production 
which  the  grower  does  not  want  to  grow 
and  it  would  relieve  the  surpluses  that 
we  are  accumulating  each  year.     Last 
year  we  accumulated  approximately  2 
million  bales  of  cotton  which  were  pro- 
duced on  the  1.5  million  acres  of  cotton 
acreage  that  were  released  and  reappor- 
tioned to  areas   where  they  produced 
more  than  the  area  from  which  it  was 
released.    In  that  way  I  think  everybody, 
whether  you  understand  cotton  or  not. 
can  understand  that  if  you  have  an  allot- 
ment producing  half  a  bale  of  cotton  and 


that  it  can  be  released  and  it  moves  to 
an  area  where  they  are  producing  a  bale 
or  two  bales  of  cotton,  then  you  are  going 
to  produce  twice  as  many  bales  or  maybe 
even  four  times  as  much  cotton  as  would 
have  been  produced. 

This  amendment  of  mine,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  before  the  House,  but  I 
would  hope  to  get  it  before  the  Commit- 
tee before  we  leave  this  subject,  would 
permit  those  allotments  to  be  sold  and 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  national  allotment 
until  such  time  as  it  was  needed.    Then 
if  we  get  into  an  emergency,  the  Secre- 
tary can  put  them  back.    But  they  would 
be  taken  out.    I  think  this  meets  with  the 
approval  of   an  overwhelming   number 
of  the  cotton  producers,  particularly  the 
small  producers  who  do  not  want  to  pro- 
duce but  who  up  to  the  present  time 
have   not   received   anything   for   their 
allotment  but  merely  release  them  every 
year  and   they   have  been  required   to 
plant  one-tenth  of  an  acre  every  3  years 
in  order  to  retain  their  allotment.    This 
would  actually   help  reduce  this  allot- 
ment and  I  hope  you  keep  that  in  mind. 
If  the  Quie  amendment  should  be  voted 
down,  then,  of  course,  the  section  would 
remain  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  On  page 
14,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out  all  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  renumber  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  re- 
spectively. 

On  page  15,  line  12.  insert  a  comma  after 
the  figure  "344",  and  strike  out  the  words 
"or  planting  cotton  on  a  farm  for  which  no 
allotment  was  established  for  such  crop.", 
and  on  page  15,  line  15,  change  the  period  to 
a  colon  and  add  the  following  language: 

"Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  be 
applicable  only  to  farms  for  which  farm  acre- 
age allotments  were  established  for  1965  and 
the  farm  operator  for  the  current  year  was 
the  operator  of  such  farm  for  1965  or  has  ac- 
quired such  farm  by  inheritance  from  the  op- 
erator since  such  year.  The  operator  of  any 
farm  who  elects  to  forego  price  support  for 
any  such  year  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on 
any  other  farm  in  which  he  has  a  controlling 
or  substantial  Interest  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary." 

On  page  18,  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  sup- 
port pyayments  in  addition  to  the  payments 
authorized  In  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators 
who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conseravtlon  practices  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
such  diversion  shall  not  exceed  35  per  cen- 
tum of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

"(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments 
under  paragraphs  (3)   and  (4)   for  the  1966 


crop  shall  be  made  on  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  without  regard 
to  acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  under 
section  344 (m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
shall  be  in  amounts  as  follows : 

"(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal 
to  69.8  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  sup- 
port established  under  paragraph  (2) . 

"(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  15.4  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  62.1  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph  (2) . 

"(C)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  more  than  15.4  per 
centum  but  by  not  more  than  30.8  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph  (2) . 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  no  payment  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  domestic  allot- 
ment portion  of  any  acrenge  reapportioned 
to  the  farm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  greater  than  42.9  per 
centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2) . 

"The  Secretary  may  malte  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  payments  under  this  sub- 
section to  producers  in  advance  of  determi- 
nation of  performance." 

On  page  22.  beginning  on  line  24  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  the  balance  of  the 
sentence  and  Insert:  "an  acreage  equal  to 
85  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment 
determined  without  regard  to  any  acreage  re- 
apportioned to  the  farm  under  paragraph 
344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  plus  an  acreage  not 
to  exceed  the  number  of  acres  reapportioned 
to  the  farm  under  such  paragraph." 

On  page  25.  line  9.  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add :  "Provided,  That  the  authority 
granted  under  this  section  may  be  exercised 
for  the  calendar  years  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969,  but  all  transfers  hereunder  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  years  as  the  parties  thereto 
may  agree. 

On  page  26,  beginning  after  the  semicolon 
on  line  3,  change  item  (v)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any 
farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  by  sale 
or  lease  shall  not  exceed  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  (excluding  reapportioned  acreage) 
established  for  such  farm  for  1965  by  more 
than  one  hundred  acres." 


Mr.  WILLIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
was  explained  yesterday  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  [Mr.  Cooley]  and 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  so  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  may 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  a  committee  amend- 
ment, I  offer  it  as  my  own.  but  it  has 
been  approved  by  a  number  of  members 
of  the  committee  from  one  coest  to  the 
other.  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  believe  it  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  it  does  meet  with  gen- 
eral approval  throughout  the  cotton  belt. 
On  the  other  hand,  like  the  very  bill 
itself,  no  one  of  us  would  have  written 
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this  just  as  it  is.  Like  the  bill,  this  is 
a  compromise,  but  I  think  it  is  a  rather 
remarkable  compromise.  It  has  support 
from  Carolina  to  California  and  that  is 
what  you  must  have  to  pass  a  bill. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  those  who  are 
opposed  to  doing  anything,  but  each  part 
of  this  amendment  is  a  correction  or  a 
modification  of  the  program  that  was 
set  out  in  the  bill.  It  improves  the  bill 
but  it  does  not  destroy  or  disrupt  any 
of  the  vital  features  of  the  bill. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  amendment  will 
make  the  program  much  more  flexible. 
It  will  allow  a  much  less  onerous  imposi- 
tion of  regulations  throughout  the  cot- 
ton-growing area,  and  many  of  us  have 
felt  that  the  bill  as  written  requires  too 
much  reduction  in  the  old  cotton  areas. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
simply  allows  reapportioned  acres  to  cross 
county  lines.  That  is  in  keeping  with 
the  long-established  practice. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
would  limit  the  right  to  open-ended  pro- 
duction to  those  who  are  presently  grow- 
ing cotton  and  who  have  an  allotment. 
Thus  it  would  be  impossible  for  someone 
who  has  not  been  in  the  business  but 
who  wants  to  become  a  speculator  to 
rush  out  into  a  newly  developing  area 
and  plant  unlimited  amounts  of  cotton. 

The  third  section  of  the  amendment 
would  provide  that  all  of  the  farms  under 
one  ownership  must  have  the  same 
status:  that  is.  no  cotton  grower  could 
have  one  farm  on  which  he  was  planting 
open  end,  without  limitation,  and  an- 
other farm  on  which  he  would  say  he  was 
complying  with  the  regulations  and 
drawing  the  payments.  If  he  wer«  to 
plant  more  than  his  allotment  on  one 
farm  he  would  lose  his  payments  on  all 
the  farms  that  he  owned. 

The  next  section  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  payments  on  farms  re- 
ceiving reallocated  acres  shall  be  based 
on  the  domestic  allotment  just  as  all 
payments  are. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  how  the  sections  are  num- 
bered.   I  cannot  follow  him. 

Mr.  POAGE.  On  page  18,  beginning 
with  line  6.  we  would  strike  out  para- 
graphs f4>  and  (5) . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  substitute 
what  therefor? 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  provide  there  that 
in  the  event  a  farmer  receives  reallocated 
cotton  he  must  put  15  percent  of  his  own 
allotment  into  thexeserve,  just  the  same 
as  anybody  else  would. 

For  that  he  woiUd  receive  exactly  the 
.same  payment  that  anyone  else  will. 
Such  a  farmer  would  not  be  permitted  to 
retire  any  reapportioned  acres — at  least 
he  could  not  receive  any  payment  for 
retiring  acres  which  were  given  to  him, 
but  he  would  be  eligible  to  place  the  pro- 
duction of  all  of  his  permitted  acres  in 
the  loan — which  he  would  only  do  if  the 
world  price  fell  below  21  cents.  He  would 
also  be  eligible  for  production  payments 
on  65  percent  of  both  his  basic  allotment 
and  of  his  reallocated  acres.     The  65 


percent  will  receive  the  same  kind  of 
payment  as  anyone  else  will. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  you 
are  confused  a  little  bit.  You  mean  on 
the  35  percent  he  would  just  receive  the 
loan  value  of  21  cents  and  not  receive 
the  9-cent  payment. 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  had  it 
just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  beg  your  pardon.  He 
would  only  receive  the  loan  value,  which 
is  presently  21  cents.  Then  it  takes  all 
of  that  long  wording  which  you  find  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  payments,  because,  as  I  explained 
awhile  ago,  the  payments  here  are  com- 
bined. The  payments  for  retiring  land 
and  the  9  cents  production  payments  are 
combined  and  you  have  to  take  each  one 
of  these  and  each  one  of  these  possible 
combinations  has  to  be  figured  sepa- 
rately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
part  of  the  amendment  is  merely  a  tech- 
nical change  taking  care  of  a  mistake 
we  had  in  the  original  bill.  That  merely 
changes  the  definition  of  a  cooperator 
so  as  to  include  the  acres  that  he  re- 
ceives in  reapportionment.  He  should 
still  be  a  cooperator  although  he  has 
under  reapportionment  received  reap- 
portioned acres.  The  old  definition  was 
wrong  on  that,  and  this  corrects  an  error. 

On  the  last  page,  on  page  25.  we  pro- 
vide that  while  the  authority  granted 
under  this  section  extends  only  for  the 
life  of  the  bill  but  that  any  contracts 
entered  into  during  the  life  of  the  bill 
extend  for  the  period  of  the  contracts. 
In  other  words,  while  we  have  a  4-year 
bill  it  is  possible  during  that  4  years  to 
make  a  sale  or  a  lease  running  far  beyond 
the  4  years. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand, from  the  explanation  given  by 
the  gentleman,  if  a  person  does  not  use 
any  of  his  allotments,  he  is  eligible  to 
a  payment  of  up  to  15  percent  of  his 
allotment  for  retirement,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  correct;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then,  the  second  step: 
He  may  have  the  balance  reapportioned 
to  some  other  farm  or  farmer? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  practically  cor- 
rect. Technically,  he  puts  in  the  county 
pool,  and  reapportionment  takes  place 
out  of  the  pool.  He  cannot  reapportion 
it  directly  to  some  specific  individual. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  it  is  reapportioned. 
Then  the  person  who  receives  the  reap- 
portionment— and  this  is,  I  think,  a  good 
feature  of  the  bill — is  not  eligible  for  any 
retirement  payments  on  any  of  his  land 


since  he  is  receiving  a  reapportionment 
of  a  greater  allotment  from  the  reappor- 
tionment pool:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  He  has  to  retire  15 
percent  of  his  allotment  just  as  anyone 
else  has  to  to  become  a  "cooperator"  and 
on  that  land  which  he  retires  only,  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  retirement  pay- 
ments, because  he  cannot  use  this  retired 
land  for  anything  else.  He  cannot  how- 
ever, get  any  retirement  payment  on  any 
of  the  acres  that  are  reapportioned  to 
him. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
such  confusion  here — perhaps  it  is  in  my 
mind,  because  I  am  not  well  trained  in 
the  matter  of  cotton,  and  I  admit  it — but 
the  committee's  own  report  says  that 
participating  farmers  receiving  reappor- 
tionment acreage  will  not  be  eligible  for 
land  retirement  payments. 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  the  gentleman  is 
reading  is  correct  but  it  relates  to  the  bill 
as  written  and  I  am  discussing  the 
amendment  I  introduced. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  that  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE]  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  go  to 
the  next  feature  of  this  reapportionment. 

It  is  a  very  diflRcult  thing  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion.  If  a  person  receives  re- 
apportionment acreage,  is  he  or  is  he  not 
allowed  to  sell  the  yield  from  these  acres 
in  world  trade? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  is  allowed  to  sell  the 
jrield  from  the  reapportioned  acres. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then,  again,  your  report 
is  rather  confusing,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand from  your  own  report  here,  it  says 
that  acreage  surrendered  for  reappor- 
tionment under  the  release  and  re- 
apportionment provision  cannot  go  out- 
side the  county. 

Is  that  limited  to  the  county  they  are 
in?  Can  the  person  move  his  acreage 
from  one  county  to  another? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  in  the  report 
is  the  transfer  of  reapportioned  acres, 
not  the  sale  of  the  cotton  grown  thereon, 
but  the  transfer  of  the  reapportioned 
acres  themselves. 

Mr.  DENT.  And  that  is  restricted  to 
the  county? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  But  the  very  first  section  of 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  here,  in 
the  very  first  section,  does  provide  that 
you  can  cross  county  lines. 

Mr.  DENT.  Do  you  keep  it  within  a 
certain  area? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  keep  it  within  the 
State,  the  same  as  the  present  law. 

There  is  one  other  feature  to  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  we  limit  the 
number  of  acres  that  one  can  acquire 
by  purchase  or  lease  to  100  acres  in 
addition  to  what  the  purchaser  has  in 
his  allotment. 

Mr.  DE  i.A  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.   I  yield. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
will  answer  this  question  that  comes 
from  my  district.  If  a  cooperator  joins 
the  program  and  retires  15  percent  of  his 
allotted  acreage  in  cotton,  are  there  reg- 
ulations as  to  what  he  can  or  cannot 
plant  on  the  15  percent  that  he  retires? 
Mr.  POAGE.  He  cannot  plant  any- 
thing except  soil  conservation  crops  on 
that  15  percent. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  he  has  addi- 
tional acreage,  can  he  plant  anything  on 
the  additional  acreage  that  is  not  in  the 
basic  cotton  allotment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  sir:  unless  there  is 
some  crop  that  he  is  prohibited  from 
planting  in  some  other  way.  There  is 
notliing  in  this  bill  or  amendment  which 
prohibits  him  from  planting  his  otlier 
acres  in  any  way  that  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  make  the  reduc- 
tions which  we  all  realize  are  necessary 
a  little  less  burdensome.  I  wish  it  were 
not  necessary  for  anyone  to  reduce  his 
production.  I  know  that  these  cuts  in 
cotton  production  are  going  to  hurt  a  lot 
of  service  industries.  I  wish  this  could 
be  avoided,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  hurt 
less  to  cut  enough  to  bring  the  cotton 
industry  back  to  health  than  it  would  to 
let  the  sore  of  overproduction  fester  for 
years.  I  feel  that  this  is  especially  true 
when  we  have  been  able  to  pay  the  farm- 
er enough  to  protect  him  against  loss, 
and  this  bill  does  this. 

Finally,  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
the' California  and  the  Old  South  Repre- 
sentatives who,  in  a  mutual  effort  to  pass 
a  bill,  were  willing  to  compromise  for  the 
common  good. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  on  time. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  COOLEY.   Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  inquiry 
is  whether  or  not  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  sepa- 
rable? In  other  words,  is  it  possible  for 
the  three  elements  to  be  separated  and 
to  have  a  separate  vote  on  each? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un- 
derstands, the  gentleman  from  Texas  of- 
fered his  amendments  en  bloc.  They 
are  subject  to  severance. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  deals  with 
section  401,  subsection  2,  beginning  on 
line  24,  on  page  14,  and  extending 
through  line  5  on  page  15,  be  severed. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  request  is  that  that  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]   which  deals  with  section 

401,  subsection  2 

The  CHAIRMAN.   On  what  page ? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     On  page 
14,  that  part  beginning  on  line  24  of 
page  14  and  extending  through  line  5 


on  page  15,  be  severed  and  be  considered 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  in  mind  paragraph  2? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Subpara- 
graph 2  of  section  401. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   And  how  far? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    All  of  sub- 
paragraph 2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Subparagraph  2? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     That  part 
of  the  amendment  which  deals  with  the 
subparagraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  part  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  understand  the  proposition  that  is 
now  before  the  House. 

My  request  was  that  we  try  to  limit 
time  on  the  pending  amendment,  which 
is  the  Poage  amendment,  which  has  just 
been  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
understood  the  gentleman  to  make  such 
request. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  now  make  that  re- 
quest, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  limit  the 
time  to  30  minutes  on  the  Poage  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  why 
do  we  not  have  the  Members  stand  who 
are  going  to  offer  amendments  to  this 
amendment?  We  have  so  many  of  them. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  they  are  not  all  going  to  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  re- 
quests unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  conclude  in  30 
minutes,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Has  the 
Chair  ruled  on  my  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ad- 
vised the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
was  subject  to  severance  and  at  the 
proper  time  the  Chair  will  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  refer  to  all 
parts  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un- 
derstands, the  gentleman's  request  has 
to  do  with  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  you 
have  about  six  amendments  in  here  and 


n6w  you  want  to  dispose  of  all  of  them 
at  once.  I  have  two  amendments  to  this 
amendment  and  I  would  certainly  like 
to  have  some  time  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  will 
have  such  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  are 
only  about  25  Members  standing  who 
have  amendments  and  the  gentleman's 
request  did  not  provide  sufficient  time 
for  a  discussion  of  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  at  6 :  15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
L.andrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
introduced  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  I  believe  will  strengthen  the  cot- 
ton provisions  of  the  bill  and  provide 
additional  safeguards  for  individuals 
and  communities  which  depend  upon 
this  important  commodity.  It  would 
give  the  cotton  grower  additional  flexi- 
bility in  his  operation  and,  I  believe, 
encourage  participation  in  the  program. 
Specifically,  title  IV  would  be  amended 
at  six  points. 

The  first  change  would  permit  the 
release  of  allotment  to  State  committees 
as  in  the  past.  In  recent  years,  grow- 
ers have  released  in  the  area  of  400,000 
acres  to  State  committees  for  reappor- 
tionment within  the  States.  H.R.  9811, 
as  introduced,  would  not  permit  this. 
This  change  would  provide  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  growers  who  have  re- 
ceived acreage  from  release  and  reap- 
portionment in  the  past. 

The  amendment  would  also  change 
the  bill  to  provide  that  an  operator  who 
chose  to  overplant  his  acreage  allotment 
on  one  farm  could  not  participate  in  the 
program  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he 
had  a  substantial  interest.  This  amend- 
ment is  offered  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  cotton  is  very  near 
the  alltime  record — and  can  be  expected 
to  rise  above  that  record  by  the  end  of 
the  1965-66  marketing  year.  I  concur 
with  the  position  taken  in  the  original 
bill  that  there  are  cotton  producers  who 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  cotton  at  the  world  price.  This 
amendment,  however,  would  provide 
that  once  a  farmer  decided  to  do  this, 
he  could  not  participate  in  the  program 
on  another  farm  where  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest.  He  could  produce  all 
the  way — or  comply  all  the  way — but  he 
could  not  have  it  both  ways.  A  fair  and 
equitable  provision,  I  believe. 

The  changes  proposed  on  pages  18  and 
22  would  provide  that  farmers  who  re- 
ceive reapportioned  acreage  would  re- 
ceive price-support  payments  on  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  com- 
puted without  regard  to  reapportioned 
acreage.  The  farmer  who  received  re- 
apportioned allotment  would  be  eligible 
for  price  support  on  the  cotton  harvested 
from  that  acreage — ^but  would  not  receive 
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diversion  payments.  He  would  get  di- 
version payments  on  acres  taken  out  of 
the  original  allotment. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a 
change  on  page  24  of  the  bill  to  make 
the  sale  and  lease  provisions  effective 
only  through  the  1969  cotton  crop.  In 
other  words,  the  sale  and  lease  provision 
would  be  effective  in  1966  through  1969, 
conforming  to  the  4-year  duration  of  the 
price-support  and  diversion  program 
provided  in  the  bill.  Of  course,  any  sale 
of  acreage  during  the  4  years  would  be 
permanent,  and  any  lease  would  continue 
for  the  duration  of  the  lease.  This 
amendment  would  give  the  Congress,  at  a 
later  date,  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
this  provision — along  with  other  pro- 
visions affecting  the  cotton  program.  In 
H.R.  9811.  as  introduced,  there  is  no 
termination  date  for  the  provision  au- 
thorizing sale  and  lease  of  cotton  allot- 
ments. 

The  amendment  would  limit  to  100 
acres  the  total  cotton  allotment  that 
could  be  transferred  by  sale  or  lease. 
In  other  words,  any  one  farm  could  add 
no  more  than  100  acres  above  the  1965 
fai-m  acreage  allotment — less  whatever 
acreage  might  be  reapportioned  to  the 
fann. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  offered  to  H.R.  9811  in  a  construc- 
tive spirit — and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  cottongrower  and  the  entire  in- 
dustry' have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
one-price  cotton  program  which  this  bill 
would  provide.  The  American  cotton 
industry  has  been  losing  markets — both 
to  synthetics  here  at  home  and  to  cotton 
produced  in  other  countries.  H.R.  9811 
is  the  best  solution  to  the  need  for  mak- 
ing U  S.  cotton  more  competitive,  main- 
taining income  to  growers,  and  reducing 
the  oversupply  and  excessive  Government 
costs  that  are  now  present  in  the  cotton 
program.  Without  positive  action  as 
provided  in  H.R.  9811,  cotton  could  well 
be  on  its  way  to  a  minor  position  in  the 
farm  economy  and  in  the  textile  business 
of  this  country.  This  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  bill  at  several  key  points — 
making  the  program  more  effective  as 
well  as  more  popular  with  growers. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
very  serious  question  for  consideration 
here.  The  Nation's  7.500  textile  mills  are 
great  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  we 
cannot  weight  the  future  of  the  Federal 
Government's  cotton  program  without 
considering  the  welfare  of  this  vital  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  four  principal  reasons  why 
the  welfare  of  cotton  and  the  welfare  of 
the  textile  industry  cannot  be  separated. 
First.  By  law.  the  textile  industry  is 
required  to  use  American  cotton  in  cot- 
ton textile  manufacturing,  and  more 
than  half  the  fiber  it  consumes  is  cotton. 
Second.  Raw  cotton  costs  constitute  a 
prime  factor  in  the  marketability  of  cot- 
ton textiles  here  and  abroad. 

Third.  We  know  from  long  experience 
that  only  competitively  priced  cotton  can 
share  fully  in  an  ever-growing  market 
for  textile  products. 

Fourth.  The  textile  industry's  future 
plans  for  expansion,  market  and  techni- 
cal research,  sales  promotion,  and  per- 


sonnel recruitment  are  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  Government  programs 
affecting  the  production,  marketing,  and 
pricing  of  cotton  and  other  fibers. 

The  pending  legislative  proposals  con- 
cerning cotton  are  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance to  the  textile  industry.  This  is 
because  they  would  supplant  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1964  on  July  31.  1966. 

Until  a  new  cotton  program  is  legis- 
lated, our  textile  makers  will  be  uncer- 
tain of  cotton  costs  for  goods  produced 
after  the  second  quarter  of  1966.  This 
is  a  very  key  consideration  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  strong  practice  of  forward 
selling  in  the  textile  market. 

The  1964  act  permitted  for  the  first 
time  in  8  years  the  practice  of  buying 
American  cotton  here  at  home  for  the 
same  price  for  which  we  sold  it  overseas. 
Previously  our  textile  mills  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  most  invidious  price  discrimi- 
nation which  required  them  to  pay  at 
least  6  cents,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
8*2  cents,  a  p>ound  more  for  American 
cotton  than  the  price  paid  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  condemn  the 
intent  of  this  program.  It  was  certainly 
conceived  of  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  grower,  who  was  losing  his 
foreign  cotton  markets.  But  the  pro- 
gram in  practice  worked  equally  serious 
harm  upon  his  domestic  markets. 
American  textile  manufacturers,  who  to- 
day consume  two  bales  of  American  cot- 
ton for  every  one  that  is  exported,  turned 
from  cotton  to  other  fibers  because  of 
this  price  discrimination. 

The  Congress  last  year  granted  them 
a  release  from  this  unfair,  inequitable 
two-price  program.  The  American  tex- 
tile industry  has  responded  by: 

First.  Displaying  a  revival  of  confi- 
dence in  cotton  as  a  textile  fiber  by  in- 
creasing its  consumption. 

Second.  Increasing  employment,  boost- 
ing the  operation  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing equipment,  and  raising  hourly  wages. 
Third.  Expending  record  high  sums  of 
capital  for  new  plants  and  more  modern 
equipment,  much  of  it  geared  to  the  in- 
dustry's future  plans  for  cotton  products. 
Fourth.  Intensifying  research  and 
promotion  designed  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand and  meet  the  need  for  textile 
goods  made  from  cotton  or  blends  of  cot- 
ton and  other  fibers,  the  fastest-growing 
type  of  textile  product  sold  today. 

This  performance  is  indicative  of  the 
American  textile  industry's  ability  to  of- 
fer the  Nation's  raw  cotton  producers  a 
forceful,  forward-looking,  growing  mar- 
ket through  which  their  output  can  be 
channeled  to  consumers  and  thus  attain 
a  true  value. 

I  say  the  benefits  of  one-price  cotton 
have  been  great  beyond  measure.  In 
considering  renewal  of  the  one-price  cot- 
ton program,  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  capitalize  on  the  momentum 
thus  far  derived  from  the  one-price  pol- 
icy and  to  make  certain  that  it  will  be 
maintained.  To  do  otherwise  will  rep- 
resent a  retreat  from  an  enlightened  pol- 
icy, the  effects  of  which  would  be  most 
far  reaching,  perhaps  devastating  to  one 
of  the  most  vital  industries  in  the 
United  States. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  tMr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
a  day  when  we  direct  much  of  our  efforts 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  our 
country,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
probable  effect  that  some  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  H.R.  9811  would  have  on  our 
economy. 

Cotton  continues  today  to  be  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  many  areas  of  the  south- 
cast  as  well  as  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. Cotton  farmers  and  the  associated 
businesses  and  industries  which  are  de- 
pendent on  cotton  will  be  adversely,  if 
not  ruinously  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  this  bill. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  provisions 
of  the  bill  pertaining  to  lease  and  transfer 
of  cotton  acreage  allotments  would 
severely  damage  the  acreage  release  and 
reapportionment  progi-am.  By  prohibit- 
ing a  county  committee  from  surrender- 
ing any  excess  released  acreage  to  a  State 
committee  for  reapportionment  to  farm- 
ers in  other  counties  of  a  State,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  will  systematically  and  ir- 
revocably reduce  valuable  cotton  acreage 
allotments  in  many  States, 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  will  be  a 
reduced  income  and  damaged  economy 
in  States  which  have  traditionally  relied 
on  cotton  as  an  economic  imjfhstay. 

Also,  the  provision  of  \me  IV  which 
allows  any  producer  to  plant  cotton  on 
an  unlimited  basis  by  not  subscribing  to 
the  program  will  certainly  add  to  the 
present  cotton  sui'pius  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  cotton  program. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
grossly  inconsistent  to  pay  cotton  farm- 
ers in  the  program  to  reduce  their  acre- 
age while  at  the  same  time  allowing  un- 
limited production  by  those  outside  the 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  follow  fully  the 
wording  of  the  amendment.  But  I  do 
Vv'ish  to  address  myself  on  the  matter  of 
release  and  rcapportioiunent.  It  sounds 
very  good  and  some  years  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  permitting  small  farmers 
annually  to  sell  their  allotment  through 
the  county  office  to  some  other  farmer 
in  the  area.  That  would  tend  to  keep 
cotton  production  in  a  community  and 
assist  tlie  community.  But  I  think  it  is 
wholly  unsound  to  let  those  who  have 
plenty  of  money  go  out  and  buy  cotton 
acreage  and  add  it  to  their  land  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Particularly  do  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  to  carry  it  across 
county  and  State  lines. 

Now  I  am  not  opposed  to  those  folks 
who  have  to  have  larger  units  in  order 
to  have  an  economical  operation,  but  I 
say  to  all  of  those  in  the  cotton  produc- 
tion business,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  minute  you  let  cotton  get  into  a  few 
hands  you  will  lose  even  more  support 
in  the  Congress  and  have  less  people  who 
are  interested  in  your  problems.  It 
means  the  death  knell  for  the  price  sup- 
port program  which  is  so  essential  to 
offset  tlie  liigh  costs  brought  about  by 


other  laws  in  behalf  of  labor,  industry, 
and  so  forth. 

So  if  I  understand  the  amendment 
correctly,  as  offered  by  the  committee. 
it  would  improve  the  situation  but  it 
would  still  leave  it  so  that  a  man  might 
add  cotton  acreage  to  his  farm  and  in- 
crease the  value  thereof,  but  in  the  proc- 
ess it  would  be  lessening  our  chances  to 
Iceep  an  essential  farm  program  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  I  am  kind  of  like 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment — I  do 
not  quite  understand  it  yet  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  really  understand  it  either. 
I  do  mean  the  statements  I  have  made. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
mzes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chau'- 
man,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
release  and  reapportionment. 

In  the  bill  it  is  provided  once  again 
that  releases  and  reapportionment  of 
acres  may  be  surrendered  only  to  the 
county  committee.  Some  years  ago  the 
Congress  amended  the  act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  such  acreage  may  be  released 
to  the  State  committee.  We  are  asking 
that  the  law  be  returned  to  the  previous 
position  so  that  acreage  which  is  sur- 
rendered to  be  released  and  reappor- 
tioned can  only  go  to  the  county  in  which 
the  original  owner  had  his  farm. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  this  is  truly  an  econ- 
omy vote.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  release  and  reapportionment 
acres  as  far  as  stocks  going  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  quite 
large.  The  best  estimate  I  have  heard 
is  somewhere  near  $80  million. 

On  top  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cot- 
ton which  is  raised  in  the  aicas  in  which 
there  is  the  most  release  and  reappor- 
tionment largely  goes  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  other  words,  this 
is  cotton  which  is  not  redeemed  from  the 
loan  but  which  actually  becomes  part 
of  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  becomes  the  property 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  in  my  opinion  and,  I  think  it  will 
be  proved  out.  this  will  not  do  the  tax- 
pavers  any  good  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment. The  bill  will  do  the  taxpayers 
a  lot  of  good  and  it  will  not  result  in  any 
hardship  to  any  particular  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  division  of 
this  amendm.ent  is  made,  I  ask  that  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  deals  with 
section  401,  paragraph  i2)  be  voted  down 
so  that  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  will 
bo  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  in  behalf 
of  those  of  us  in  the  Western  area  of 
the  counti-y.  actually  to  be  honest,  we 
would  have  preferred  the  original  lan- 
guage. But  we  realize  that  out  of  com- 
promise comes  all  good  legislation  and 
that  there  are  problems  in  other  areas 
of  the  country.  So  I  am  here  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  because  I  think  overall 


and  in  the  final  analysis  this  bill  with  his 
amendment  will  provide  a  good  workable 
cotton  program  which  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  program  in  the  figure. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  that  I  was 
making  a  few  minutes  ago  when  my 
time  expired,  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Member  of  the  Committee  to  some 
very  vital  facts. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
last  year,  providing  for  one-price  cotton 
the  textile  industry  responded  by  vast 
new  investments,  improvements,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry.  Beyond  that, 
it  responded  by  stabilizing  employment 
in  the  industry,  whereas  it  had  had  un- 
stable employment,  ranging  from  one- 
half  time  to  about  one-third  time. 
Many  textile  employees  were  working 
less  than  30  hours  per  week.  Now  it  is 
full  time. 

Moreover,  the  industry  has  responded 
with  at  least  three  5-percent  wage  in- 
creases across  the  board  in  the  entire 
industry. 

I  heard  today  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi    I  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy],  refer  to  Burlington,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  textile  industry.    There 
was  an  im.plication  that  this  member  of 
the  industiy  and,  the  textile  manage- 
ment as  a  whole  were  guilty  of  "using 
profits  derived  from  one-price  cotton  for 
their  own  personal  enrichment  but  the 
sheer  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
have  been  engaged  in  expanding  oppor- 
tunities    for     employment,     increasing 
wages  for  the  textile  workers,  and  im- 
proving the  conditions  under  which  they 
work.    Yes,   improving    and   increasing 
the  market  for  cotton  producers.    The 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    IMr. 
Jonas  1    has   replied   to   this   allegation 
very  forcefully  but  one  point  on  this 
charge  should  be  made  clear.    Members 
will  find  on  study  of  these  charges  that 
any  allegation  concerning  high  profits 
being  related  to  the  use  of  cotton  by 
Burlin-jton  is  out  of  line,  because  the 
fact  is  that   about   75   percent  of  the 
products   manufactured   by   Burlington 
Industries  are  from  man-made  fibers, 
synthetics.    Only  some  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  materials  they  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  products  are  raw  cotton. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  textile  man- 
agement is  now  having  its  mind  reori- 
ented toward  the  use  of  cotton,  whereas 
before  we  enacted  the  legislation  last 
year  providing  for  one -price  cotton  its 
mind    was    directed    toward    finding    a 
complete  substitute  for  cotton,  taking 
away  from  the  cotton  producers  in  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Georgia,  and  in  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas,  North   Carolina,   and   others 
the  market  they  must  have  in  order  to 
continue  growing  a  product  vital  to  so 
many  small  communities  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States. 

In  the  textile  industry  employment 
is  more  stable,  wages  are  higher,  and 
workers  are  enjoying  a  greater  purchas- 
ing power  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 


tory of  this  industry.  One-price  cotton 
is  essential.    Let  us  keep  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

FiNDLEY ] . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI, 
it  would  impose  a  limit  of  100  acres  on 
the  amount  of  cotton  allotments  any  one 
man  could  buy  under  the  authority  to 
sell  or  transfer  allotments. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  it  would  impose 
a  limitation  of  100  acres  on  the  amount 
of  allotment  acres  which  could  be  sold 
or  leased  under  the  authority  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Which  could  be  acquired 
by  any  one  owner  under  the  authority. 
There  would  be  no  limit  on  the  amount 
sold,  but  there  would  be  a  limit  on  the 
amount  any  one  individual  could  acquire. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  is  a  sort  of  limita- 
tion on  bigness. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  this 
means  there  is  a  sort  of  trend  toward 
limitation  in  this  bill,  and  can  I  expect 
the  gentleman  to  support  an  amendment 
which  would  put  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  dollars  anyone  could  get  from  a  pro- 
gram of  this  sort?  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  program  would  authorize 
payments  as  high  as  $1  million  a  year 
to  some  cotton  farmers. 

Would   the   gentleman   comment   on 
that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  an- 
ticipated there  will  not  be  enough  re- 
leased acres  to  go  around,  we  are  try- 
ing to  make  these  released  acres  go  as  far 
as  they  can  to  give  as  many  people  as 
possible  economic  units  on  which  they 
can  make  a  living  farming.  It  is  not  a 
proposition  of  trying  to  penalize  any- 
body. When  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around  you  have  to  spread  it  out  thinner 
than  otherwise  you  would  spread  it. 

Ml-.  FINDLEY.  This  does  indicate 
some  limitation  trend  in  this  bill.  I  hope 
this  trend  will  apply  to  a  limitation  on 
payments  under  this  program,  which 
truly  would  be  excessive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Gathings  ] . 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  that  we  are  now  discussing 
are  the  ones  that  were  agreed  to  the  day 
before  yesterday  at  5  o'clock  and  which 
we  discussed  yesterday.    They  were  sup- 
posed to  solve  all  of  the  ills  with  respect 
to  this  program— this  cotton  provision. 
Those  of  you  who  feel  that  they  would 
do  that  I  think,  should  not  get  too  happy 
over  that  thought.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  desirable  to  permit  released  reap- 
portioned acres  to  go  across  county  lines.4j,*j4r 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.    It  is 
all  right.'    It  is  a  good  thing  that  you  are 
going  to  perfect  the  release  and  reap- 
portionment provisions  here.     There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that.    But  it  is  in- 
nocuous.   It  means  little. 

Another  thing  they  have  done  in  these 
amendments  is  this:  they  have  said  that 
you  had  to  grow  cotton  in  1965  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  overplant  in  1966,  1967, 
1968    and  1969.    Yes,  you  are  going  to 
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have  to  be  a  cotton  grower — that  is  all — 
to  over  plant. 

Under  the  law  that  is  on  the  statute 
books  today  there  is  a  50-percent  penalty 
for  overplanting.  and  believe  me  a  farm- 
er is  going  to  think  a  long  time  before 
he  will  pay  a  50-percent  penalty  and 
overplant  his  allotment.  This  bill  will 
knock  that  50  percent  out,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  it  at  all  except  to  say 
that  you  have  to  plant  cotton  in  1965. 
That  is  all.  Then  you  can  overplant  in 
the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  want  to  ask  you,  is 
this  tile  eyewash  that  the  gentleman  was 
mentioning  yesterday? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  This  is  wholeheart- 
edly the  eyewash.  Absolutely.  I  agree 
with  tlie  gentleman.  It  is  eyewash,  it  is 
innocuous,  and  it  is  shadov.boxing.  That 
is  the  word  I  think  ought  to  be  used  to 
descx-ibe  the  result  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove and  make  acceptable  the  cotton 
title  to  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Congress  would  want  with  one  hand 
to  say  we  are  going  to  pay  you  to  take 
your  land  cut  of  production  and  then  on 
the  other  hand  over  here  we  will  say  we 
are  going  to  let  you  plant  all  the  cot- 
ton that  you  can  plant  on  your  farm. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missis-sippi? 

There  was  no  obj^^Uon. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  T  thank  the  gentle- 
man, my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

That,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not 
good  legislating. 

Now  let  us  look  here  at  this  release  and 
reapportionment  for  just  a  moment. 
Relea.se  and  reapportionment  was  agreed 
to  by  this  Congress  in  1959.  It  just  pro- 
vided that  if  a  farmer  did  not  want  to 
plant  his  allotment,  he  could  turn  it  in  to 
the  county  committee  and  it  could  be 
planted  there  in  that  county  and  give  the 
people  there  who  grow  cotton  an  opixjr- 
tunity  to  do  so.  But  if  they  do  not  want 
to  plant  it  within  the  county  they  could 
turn  it  over  to  the  State  committee  for 
reallocation  in  some  other  part  of  the 
State  where  it  could  be  that  another 
farmer  had  the  equipment  and  the  capi- 
tal and  the  land  to  plant  it.  It  has 
been  working  fine.  It  is  a  mai'velous  law. 
In  one  of  the  years  since  the  program 
was  effective.  1.6  million  acres  was  re- 
leased by  the  farmers.  Out  of  that  1.6 
million  acres.  600,000  have  gone  to  the 
State  committee  and  was  reallocated  to 
the  various  counties  that  wanted  to  plant 
cotton. 

What  will  be  the  result  here  by  virtue 
of  these  amendments  on  release  and  re- 
apportionment? It  is  not  going  to  mean 
a  thing  in  the  world  basically.  Oh,  no. 
It  is  not  going  to  help  us  to  keep  release 


and  reappKJrtionment.  Why?  Because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  methods 
in  this  legislation  which  provides  that 
you  get  paid  for  your  cotton  allotment. 
First  of  all,  we  just  talked  about  one 
awhile  ago  where  the  farmer  can  sell  his 
cotton  allotment  to  his  neighbor;  sec- 
ond, he  can  sell  it  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Third.  There  is  a  provision  in  here 
known  as  title  6  that  provides  for  the 
recreation  of  the  soil  bank.  So  you  can 
put  it  in  the  soil  bank.  All  we  are  doing 
here  is  just  talk,  with  regard  to  the 
amendments  being  helpful  to  the  contin- 
uation of  the  release  and  reapportion- 
ment because  thijre  are  not  going  to  be 
any  acres  to  pass  out  to  farmers.  We 
are  talking  about  nothing.  It  is  an 
empty  bag.  I  fear  some  of  you  may  have 
been  carried  on  a  "snipe  hunt"  because 
the  farmer  wiil  be  able  to  realize  money 
out  of  their  allotments.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  All  these  amendments  will  mean 
nothing,  although  they  are  not  objec- 
tionable. But  they  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  that  we  seek  to  solve 
with  respect  to  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
•Jones]. 

AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR    JONES  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Poace:  .Strike  out  the  first  paragraph,  which 
reads:  "On  page  14,  beginning  on  line  24, 
striite  out  all  of  paragraph  (2)  and  renum- 
ber paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2) 
and    (3),    respectively. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missomi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  same  thing  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  wanted  to  have  a 
separata  vote  on,  so  this  will  give  you  an 
easy  way  to  vote  on  this.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any  re- 
lease and  reapportionment.  The  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  this 
bill  out  and  there  were  a  lot  of  meetings 
around  here  and  there.  I  get  a  little 
leery  about  who  is  attending  those  meet- 
ings and  what  they  agree  to.  And  since 
they  put  in  this  bill  that  they  want  to 
strike  out  that  section  which  limited  the 
reapportionment  to  the  counties  where 
it  was  released,  it  makes  me  think  that 
there  must  be  some  reason  why  they 
wanted  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  county. 

I  used  time  a  minute  ago  to  tell  you 
what  happened.  There  were  1,500,000 
acres  of  this  cotton  released  and  reap- 
E)ortioned  which  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  more  than  2  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton and  this  increased  allotment  cost 
the  Government  more  than  $80  million. 

If  you  cannot  support  this  amend- 
ment, you  are  just  in  favor  of  throwing 
money  away. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  whole  amendment,  if  we  do  not  get 
some  of  these  things  taken  out,  but  I 
have  another  amendment  that  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  offer  later. 


But  just  imagine  this.  They  are  go- 
ing to  pay  a  man  for  taking  out  15  per- 
cent of  his  acreage  and  he  is  going  to 
draw  10^/2  cents  a  pound  for  the  pro- 
jected yield.  They  say,  well,  he  is  pay- 
ing for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
going  to  give  him  reapportioned  acres  to 
make  up  for  the  15  percent  that  you  paid 
him  for  and  he  is  going  to  grow  cotton 
on  it  and  he  is  going  to  get  support  for 
that.  If  that  is  not  the  silliest  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment  and  then  I  would  like  to  of- 
fer another  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley) 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  JONES  OF  MISSOU?! 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offered  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri to  tlie  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage: 
On  page  3  of  the  typewritten  amendment 
strike  all  of  the  last  paragraph  which  reads, 
"on  page  22  beginning  on  line  24,  etc." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  that  amendment  they  want  to 
insert  a  thing  that  says  "an  acreage 
equal  to  85  percent  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  this  explanation  of 
that  because  I  think  it  makes  it  easier. 
The  amendment  on  page  22  would  pro- 
vide that  a  cooperator  for  purposes  of 
the  bill  would  only  have  to  divert  15 
percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
determined  before  any  acreage  is  reap- 
portioned to  the  farm 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  strike  out  the  def- 
inition of  a  "cooperator."  Of  course, 
if  you  strike  the  definition  of  a  "cooper- 
ator," you  will  pretty  much  place  the 
bill  in  an  impossible  position. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  what  we  have  done 
here  is  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  cooperator 
when  he  retires  15  percent  of  the  allotted 
acreage.  That  makes  him  a  cooperator 
and  he  is  still  a  cooperator  whether  he 
receives  or  whether  he  does  not  receive 
reallocated  acres.  If  you  are  going  to 
allow  any  reallocation,  you  have  to  have 
a  method  whereby  a  man  can  remain 
a  cooF>erator  after  he  receives  the  re- 
allocation. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  or  at 
least  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  achieve  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  very  frankly  and  very 
fairly  suggested  he  wants  to  achieve  and 
that  is  to  wipe  out  all  of  the  release  and 
reapportionment  program  of  every  kind 
and  character  everywhere. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood that  this  release  and  reapportion- 
ment is  a  rather  vital  factor  in  a  very 


large  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  at  least  a  sub- 
suntial  and  probably  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  familiar 
with  cotton,  who  feel  that  we  should 
continue  release  and  reapportionment. 
So,  if  you  want  to  continue  it,  you  will 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]  . 
The  amendment  w'ns  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  try  to  explain  this  farm  bill  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I  am  surely 
not  going  to  try  to  explain  it  at  5  min- 
utes before  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
And,  I  could  not  even  explain  the  omni- 
bus 5-page  amendment  that  is  now 
pending  before  us.  But  I  know  there  is 
one  part  of  this  amendment  which  I  can 
explain  to  you,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  FMr.  Rhodes! 
on  the  passage  of  part  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  we  have  feed  grains 
under  control,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  wheat  surplus  is  now  down  to  where 
it  is  manageable,  butter  is  under  con- 
trol, but  cotton  is  sick.  We  have  cotton 
coming  out  of  our  ears. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  large 
cotton  producing  district.  What  is  the 
fair  way  to  cut  production?  To  take  out 
the  good  producer  and  people  who  want 
to  grow  cotton?  No;  the  fair  way  is  to 
get  the  people  out  of  cotton  production 
who  do  not  want  to  grow  it.  Evidently 
we  have  farmers  who  say  that  they  do  not 
want  to  use  their  acreage.  Well,  the  fair 
way  is  to  let  them  get  out  of  the  program. 
This  gives  a  smaller  pie  to  be  cut  up 
among  the  people  who  do  want  to  grow 
cotton. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  pointed  out  this 
ridiculous  system  where  you  not  only 
take  this  acreage  and  parcel  it  out  to 
other  people  so  that  they  can  grow  more, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  pointed 
out,  but  you  can  actually  reapportion 
that  acreage  out  and  the  man  who  re- 
ceives that  acreage  is  paid  for  not  plant- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  preposterous 
and  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  feature  stays  in 
the  amendment,  I  will  have  to  vote 
against  it.  I  hope  I  can  support  the  bill 
and  the  amendment,  because  there  are 
some  good  things  in  this  large  omnibus 
5-page  amendment,  but  this  thing  is 
wrong.  We  are  growing  too  much  cot- 
ton. We  must  cut  down  on  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  We  must  get  the  cotton 
market  back  to  a  place  where  the  people 
who  want  to  grow  cotton  can  make  a 
profit  on  it. 

If  you  support  the  original  committee 
bill,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do. 
The  committee  took  a  forward  step,  they 
^ot  rid  of  this  ridiculous  situation. 


Now  we  are  going  to  go  back  down  the 
hill,  and  write  these  old,  wornout  pro- 
visions that  have  ruined  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, and  by  taking  this  release  and 
reapportionment  it  would  cost  $70 
million. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  voted  this  pi-op- 
osition  down  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  .  We  know  what  is  before  us,  I 
think.  We  have  this  release  and  reap- 
portionment program  which  has  oper- 
ated very  well  and  successfully,  and  it  is 
vital  to  the  cotton  economy. 

In  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  or 
other  places,  cotton  land  is  valued  at 
$1,000  or  m.ore  an  acre.  They  will  not 
release  it,  so  they  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem of  release  and  reapportionment. 
We  have  little  farms  down  my  way 
where  the  cotton  acreage  is  too  small  to 
justify  planting.  So  we  provide  here  sev- 
eral ways  they  can  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated  because,  if  adopted,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  cotton  bill,  and  everybody 
here  should  know  that.  The  bill  will  not 
be  passed  with  such  an  amendment  as 
the  Jones  amendment  in  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.     Mr.  Chairman,  sev- 
eral years  ago  I  was  in  a  lawsuit  that 
dealt  with  a  process  for  cotton.    I  found 
out  at  that  time  something  about  cot- 
ton which  I  did  not  know  then.    I  found 
out  there  were  certain  kinds  of  cotton 
whose  fibers  turned  to  the  left  and  other 
cotton  whose  fibers  turned  the  other  way, 
to  the  right.    The  patent  attorney  in- 
volved in  this  suit  was  the  one  who  got 
me  straightened  out  on  these  pecuUari- 
ties  because  he  had  difficulty  too  in  con- 
nection with  these  twists.    That  is  what 
we    have    got    in    this    bill — opposing 
twists.     The  only  way  we  were  able  to 
accomplish  what  we  wanted  in  the  law- 
suit was  to  reverse  the  spindles  on  the 
cotton    machines.    If    we    can    reverse 
some  of   the   spindles  that  have  been 
wound  up  here  on  this  bill,  it  might  help. 
The  most  important  factor  in  this  bill 
and  in  support  of  the  Poage  amendment, 
is  to  keep  the  American  textile  mills  oper- 
ating so  that  the  people  who  are  in  the 
cotton  business  from  top  to  bottom  can 
continue  to  have  cotton. 

My  district  and  State  have  a  deep  and 
vital  interest  in  every  phase  of  the  cotton 
industry.  We  have  cotton  mills,  cot- 
ton gins,  cotton  warehouses,  cottongrow- 
ers  both  big  and  small,  cottonpickers. 
both  human  and  mechanical,  and  cotton- 
seed meal  and  cottonseed  oil  interests. 
These  interests  are  natural  when  you 
study  history.  In  1791  only  391  bales 
of  cotton  were  exported  from  the  United 
States.  In  1794  Eli  Whitney's  cotton  gin 
was  patented.  It  was  invented  by  him 
on  the  plantation  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  Revolutionary  hero.  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  who  had  been  rewarded  by  Geor- 
gia for  his  leadership  by  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Savannah. 


I  suppose  you  might  say  this  started 
all  the  cotton  problems  and  we  have  had 
trouble  ever  since. 

But  one  thing  to  remember  is  that 
Whitney's  brainchild  w^as  stolen.  As 
one  historian  put  it: 

Mrs.  Greene  and  another  friend  were  the 
only  ones  allowed  to  see  Whitney's  first  gin. 
They  were  so  delighted  when  they  witnessed 
how  fast  this  little  hand-turning  machine 
could  clean  the  seed,  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  secret.  Others  soon  heard  of  it, 
and  one  night  Whitney's  sliop  was  broken 
open,  and  its  model  machine  was  stolen  and 
carried  away. 

We  almost  had  that  happen  to  the 
cotton  textile  industry  in  the  8  years 
prior  to  the  1964  Act  abolishing  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  when  we  lost  heavily 
to  foreign  competitors.  I  support  this 
bill  and  these  amendments  because  I 
knov,-,  among  other  features,  they  seek 
to  preserve  the  one-price  cotton.  I  do 
not  want  the  cotton  textile  industry 
stolen  again. 

We  can  prove  the  deteriorating  effect 
of  the  two-price  experiment  by  the  facts 
on  the  mill  consumption  and  use  of  cot- 
ton in  America  in  those  8  lean  years. 

The  United  States  lost  its  dominant 
role  as  a  world  supplier  of  cotton  many 
years  ago.  Since  1934  we  have  never 
exported  more  raw  cotton  than  our  own 
American  textile  establishment  has  con- 
sumed. 

In  cotton-crop-year  1956-57,  the  first 
year  it  was  possible  to  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  two -price  cotton  on  domestic 
patterns  of  consumption,  we  find  that 
American  consumption  of  the  upland 
cotton  declined  from  9.085,000  bales 
1955-56  to  a  httle  over^«?v»00,000  bales,  or 
a  drop  of  1,185,000  bales. 

Per  capita  mill  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  dropped  accordingly — from 
25.9  to  23.7  pounds  or  a  total  of  2  pomids. 
And  the  percentage  of  cotton  fibers  con- 
sumed by  American  textile  mills  also  de- 
creased— from  66.6  to  65.1  percent  or 
11/2  percent. 

The  trend  then  set  in  motion  continued 
for  8  long  years. 

Per  capita  mill  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  never  again  returned  to  its 
1956  level,  and  in  1964  it  totaled  22.1 
pounds  per  person,  the  lowest  point  since 
the  days  of  the  depression  and  a  drop  of 
almost  4  pounds  per  person. 

The  erosion  of  cotton  fiber  usage  kept 
pace.  From  its  1957  level  of  65.1  percent 
of  mill  fiber  consumption,  cotton  trended 
downward  in  all  but  one  of  the  next  7 
years  to  a  1964  point  of  54.5  percent — 
lowest  in  American  history.  A  drop  of 
10^2  percent. 

Preliminary  Census  Bureau  figures  for 
calendar  year  1964  indicate  that  we  con- 
sumed 4.2  million  pounds  of  cotton  that 
year,  and  that  is  encouraging.  But  con- 
sider that  oiu-  population  was  21  million 
greater  than  in  1957.  And  consider, 
further,  that  this  poimdage  is  less  than 
that  consumed  in  the  two  prior  calendar 
years  of  1955  and  1956. 

It  is  obvious  that  two -price  cotton  cut 
domestic  consumption  of  American 
cotton. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we 
must  recall  the  lessons  of  history  and 
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oppose  any  attempt  to  return  to  two- 
price  cotton. 

We  all  know  and  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous versatility  of  synthetic  fibers. 
We  know  and  recognize  that  they  are 
aggressively  promoted  and  readily  ac- 
cepted by  American  consumers  in  many 
of  the  goods  they  buy. 

This  competition  of  cotton  versus  S3m- 
thetics  is  good  for  the  economy.  Its  end 
result  is  consumer  goods  of  greater  util- 
ity and  more  value  for  the  dollar. 

But  let  us  recognize  also  that  goods 
fashioned  out  of  synthetics  also  cost 
more  than  comparable  goods  made  out 
of  cotton.  Stronger  reliance  upon  syn- 
thetic fibers  for  the  goods  we  buy  would 
result,  inevitably,  in  more  consumer  dol- 
lars going  for  the  same  amount  of  wear- 
ing apparel  and  household  goods. 

The  present  competition  between  com- 
petitively priced  cotton  and  synthetic 
fibers,  the  price  of  which  is  being  con- 
stantly forced  downward  by  competitive 
cotton,  is  good  for  the  American  con- 
sumer and  this  important  fact  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Skeptics  will  say  there  always  will  be 
a  need  for  cotton.  This  is  true.  Cot- 
ton's absorbency  and  other  qualities — ^ 
qualities  yet  unduplicated  by  manmade 
fibers — give  it  a  certain  hold  upon  ihe 
fiber  markets  of  this  country.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  American  cotton  pro- 
ducer can  live  gamfully  upon  a  shrunken 
demand  for  his  product. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  relegate  cot- 
ton to  a  luxury  fiber.  But  a  two-price 
cotton  policy  can  do  it. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  op- 
pose any  return  to  two-price  cotton.  Im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  have  long  plagued 
us  in  many  ways. 

They  first  of  all  weaken  our  balance- 
of -payments  position.  Between  1960 
and  1964  we  have  imported  more  cotton 
textiles  than  we  have  exported  in  all  but 
1  year.  This  rising  volume  of  textile  im- 
ports has  intensified  the  profits  squeeze 
upon  American  textile  mills. 

We  import  cotton  textiles  in  hu?;e 
quantities  from  five  nations  in  particu- 
lar— Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Portugal.  India, 
and  Taiwan.  For  the  9-month  period 
ended  June  30.  1965.  we  imported  70  per- 
cent of  our  cotton  textiles  from  these  five 
nations. 

Japan,  the  leader,  pays  its  textile 
workers  one-sixth  as  much  as  American 
textile  workers  receive.  The  textile 
workers  of  other  foreign  countries  re- 
ceive substantially  less  than  ours  as  well. 

Higher  American  productivity  helps 
rectify  the  labor  disadvantage,  but  un- 
fairly priced  raw  cotton — cotton  which 
sells  abroad  for  substantially  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  American  textile 
mills — wipes  away  in  a  single  stroke  all 
the  off.settins  gains  that  can  accrue  from 
our  higher  productivity. 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles  during 
the  first  9  months  of  the  current  mar- 
ket year  rose  nearly  20  percent  from  a 
year  earlier,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Textile  imports, 
then,  are  a  factor  we  must  contend  with 
even  under  one-price  cotton. 

But  the  really  big  gains  in  textile  im- 
ports occurred  imder  two-price  cotton. 
In   1955.  for  example.  U.S.  impwrts  of 


cotton  textiles  were  the  equivalent  of 
181,000  bales  annually.  By  1963  they 
had  climbed  to  634,000  equivalent  bales — 
an  almost  fourfold  increase.  Wliile 
there  was  a  slight  drop  in  cotton  textile 
imports  in  1964,  the  rate  for  1965,  as  has 
been  indicated,  is  again  upward. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  return  to  a  two- 
price  system  which  actively  fostered  this 
increase. 

But  the  threat  two-price  cotton  would 
pose  to  the  American  cotton  economy 
and  our  balance-of-payments  picture 
would  be  felt  in  yet  another  way — in  the 
exportation  of  American  textile  mills  to 
foreign  lands  where  raw  cotton  can  be 
purchased  for  less. 

Some  American  cotton  producers,  tir- 
ing of  continued  cuts  in  acreage  and 
other  restrictions  on  planting,  have  pur- 
chased huge  acreages  abroad  and  now 
raise  cotton  in  competition  v.ith  our  own 
product.  They  have  found  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  particularly  suited  for  this 
purpose. 

We  need  keep  in  mind  that  American 
textile  mills,  faced  with  a  return  to 
higher  priced,  less-competitive,  two- 
price  cotton,  might  duplicate  this  exodus 
of  American  capital  to  other  nations. 
The  availability  of  lower  priced  labor  in 
virtually  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
adds  an  additional  inducement  to  such 
moves. 

We  cannot  let  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try fold  up.  It  is  too  vital  not  only  to  our 
economy  but  it  i.s  an  essential  element  in 
our  national  defense.  Cotton  in  uni- 
forms, duck,  and  other  cheap  but  durable 
textiles  cannot  be  efficiently  substituted. 
In  conclusion,  we  all  ought  to  pull  to- 
gether to  keep  a  one-price  cotton.  If  the 
mills  do  not  expand  and  push  cotton, 
the  cotton  farmer  cannot  sell,  the  Gov- 
errunent  will  not  lend,  private  enterprise 
will  not  finance,  the  ginner  cannot 
operate,  the  warehouseman  is  out  of 
storage  rent,  the  defense  of  America  is 
endangered,  the  American  textile  worker 
is  out  of  a  job.  and  the  American  con- 
sumer pays  more  for  less  satisfactory 
goods.  We  just  cannot  let  all  that  hap- 
pen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  assume  you  have  already  gathered 
that  cotton  is  a  somewhat  controversial 
subject,  and  the  opinions  about  it  differ 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  may 
even  be  as  controversial  as  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  is  adopted  and  that  no  other 
amendments  are  adopted  to  this  cotton 
bill,  either  here  or  in  the  other  body. 

This  cotton  legislation  is  designed  to 
relieve  the  problem  of  the  mills.  This  is 
largely  a  southern  problem  but  it  also 
could  be  a  New  England  problem  or  a 
problem  in  New  York  or  a  problem  in  any 
other  State  where  they  have  mills  spin- 
ning cotton. 

This  bill  also  does  something  about 
the  poor  pattern  of  production  of  the 
fiber  itself  gn^the  farm.  Over  the  years 
there  have  been  so  many  devices  in  the 
law,  written  in  to  keep  cotton  produced 
on  uneconomic  farms  and  in  uneconomic 
aieas,  with  the  result  that  actually  our 


mills  are  short  of  supplies  of  the  kind  of 
cotton  they  want.  I  may  say  that  that 
kind  of  cotton  is  California  cotton  to  a 
large  degree  but  it  also  comes  from  other 
States,  and  mill  owners  testify  they  need 
more  California  cotton. 

We  feel  this  bill  will  permit  over  a  long 
period  of  time  the  growing  of  the  kind  of 
cotton  that  the  mills  need  which  will 
meet  the  competition  of  synthetics  and 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  kind 
of  cotton  that  is  grown  solely  for  the 
Government  loan. 

I  would  remind  you  that  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States  over  85  percent  of 
the  cotton  is  grown  only  to  sell  to  the 
Government.  This  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage]  has 
offered  does  not  satisfy  us  entirely  in 
California  as  it  does  not  satisfy  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 
However,  it  represents  a  compromise 
method  of  getting  an  acceptable  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  which  affords  a  chance 
of  passing  this  whole  farm  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Fountain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Poage  amendment 
to  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill  and  in 
opF>osition  to  any  motion  that  might 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  that  portion  of  the 
Poage  amendment  designed  to  retain  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  release  and 
reapportionment  of  cotton. 

As  has  already  been  said,  title  IV  of 
this  bill  virtually  destroys  the  "plant, 
release,  or  lose  your  cotton  allotment" 
principle  which  was  established  in  1959 
by  Public  Law  86-172.  Since  1959,  this 
principle  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
mechanics  of  cotton  acreage  utilization 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  committee 
included  a  provision  limiting  the  release 
and  reapportionment  of  cotton  to  with- 
in a  county.  Such  a  limitation  upon  a 
well  established  6-year  program  would 
result  in  a  grave  injustice  to  countless 
cotton  farmers  all  over  the  country  who 
have  come  to  rely  on  such  released  cot- 
ton as  a  major  source  of  their  livelihood. 
I  am  informed  that  some  468  cotton- 
growing  counties  out  of  a  total  of  1,040 
have  had  sufficient  cotton  acreage  re- 
leased for  reapportionment  to  send  un- 
wanted released  cotton  acreage  to  State 
ASCS  committees  for  reallocation  in 
other  counties.  I  am  also  told  that  408 
other  counties  have  received  such  re- 
leased acreage  from  State  committees 
for  planting  on  farms  in  them  to  supple- 
ment the  acreage  internally  released 
This  would  indicate  that  at  lea.st  876 
counties  have  benefited  by  this  release 
and  reapportionment  program.  The 
other  164  counties  with  very  little  acre- 
age to  move  under  this  program  are  lo- 
cated principally  in  Western  States.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  coincidental  that  some  of 
the  opponents  of  release  and  reappor- 
tionment come  from  those  States. 

I  must  confess  that  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  Poage  amendment  is  limited,  be- 
cause it  does  not  return  to  my  cotton 
farmer  enough  of  what  the  reported  bill 
takes  away  from  them.  Open  end  plant- 
ing and  the  privilege  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  buy  up  cotton  acreage  and 
retire  it  permanently  is  still  permissible. 


While  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see 
an  extension  of  one-price  cotton  for  our 
textile  Industry  in  this  country,  I  find 
myself  in  somewhat  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
and  others  who  feel  that  this  bill  needs 
to  be  improved  in  many  respects  before 
it  is  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  is  regret- 
table that  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
deals  with  so  many  important  items.  Of 
course,  I  try  to  be  a  realist.  If  the  Poage 
amendment  Is  severed  in  many  places, 
the  most  desirable  portions  of  it  could 
be  voted  down. 

Since  my  time  is  so  limited,  let  me  get 
back  to  the  first  part  of  the  Poage 
amendment  which  is  opposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
RHODES  and  Mr.  Udall],  the  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  transfer  of  re- 
leased acreage  across  county  lines  with- 
in the  State  as  is  permitted  under  present 

I  think  we  should  understand  that  this 
has   been    a    voluntary   program   upon 
which    cotton    planting    farmers    have 
come  to  rely.    Does  not  cotton  acreage 
involved  really  belong  to  the  State?    It  is 
certainly  an  agricultural  asset  of  each 
State.    For  example,  so  much  cotton  is 
allocated  to  the  farm  of  Joe  Doe.    If  Joe 
Doe  is  not  mterested  in  cotton  and  does 
not  want  to  plant  cotton,  but  is  willmg  to 
make   his  allotment  available  to  some 
other  fanner  who  does  want  to  grow  cot- 
ton, he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
This  results  in  the  use  of  a  basic  asset  of 
a  State  which  is  protected  by  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1938. 
This  was  doubtless  the  thinking  of  the 
Congress  when  it  adopted  the  release  and 
reallocation  principle  in  1959. 

The  importance  of  the  right  to  real- 
locate cotton  acreage  is  cleariy  shown 
by  a  USDA-ASCS  summary  of  released 
and  reapportioned  allotment  acreage 
for  the  years  1961-64.  I  think  every 
Member  has  received  a  copy  of  that  sum- 
mary Let  me  cite  the  figures  relatnag 
to  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  yeai-s  1963  and  1964.  In  1963.  the 
total  cotton  acres  released  was  104,130; 
the  total  acres  reapportioned  was  99.594 
In  1964,  106,758  acres  were  released  and 
104,185  acres  were  reapportioned. 

I  always  hesitate  to  emphasize  the  im- 
pact of  a  piece  of  legislation  upon  my 
own   congressional   district.    It   is   fre- 
quently     misunderstood.    However,      I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  the  existing  cotton  release 
and  reapportionment  program  than  to 
describe  what  would  happen  if  H.R.  9811 
were  to  pass  this  Congress  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  reported  to  this  House 
and  without  the  Poage  and  other  needed 
amendments.   There  are  nine  counties  in 
my  congressional  district.     All  of  them 
are  rural  counties  in  northeastern  North 
Carolina.    Those  of  you  who  travel  U.S. 
301,  Interstate  95  or  85  travel  through  a 
number    of    these    counties.    Cotton   is 
grown  in  all  nine  counties  and  has  always 
been  so  far  as  I  know.    Several  counties 
grow  much  more  than  the  others.    Under 
the  1959  law,  six  of  the  nine  counties  re- 
ceived released  cotton  acreage  from  the 
State  committee. 

If  paragraph  2  beginning  at  line  24 
on  page  14  through  line  5  on  page  15  is 


not  stricken,  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton 
heretofore  received  from  the  State  com- 
mittee of  North  Carolina  will  be  lost  to 
the  cotton  farmers  of  my  particular  dis- 
trict. Two  counties  in  my  district,  Hali- 
fax and  Northhampton,  grow  more 
cotton  than  all  of  the  other  counties 
combined. 

In  1964,  in  addition  to  acreage  re- 
leased within  HaUfax  County,  cotton 
farmers  in  Halifax  received  7,643  acres 
from  the  State  committee.  The  total 
cotton  acreage  planted  in  Halifax  was 
31,360. 

During  the  same  year,  1964,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  330  acres  released  within 
Northampton  County  10,955  acres  were 
received  from  the  State  committee.  A 
total  of  33,377  acres  were  planted  in  the 
county  during  the  same  year. 

This  Congress  has  adopted  a  number 
of  new  programs  and  appropriated  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  on  behalf  of  iow- 
income  people  in  this  country.  In  the 
two  counties  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, a  majority  of  the  residents  are 
Negroes.  Many  of  them  live  on  cotton 
farms.  Their  only  source  of  Uvelihood 
is  fax-ming. 

The  median  family  income  in  both  of 
these  counties  is  less  than  $3,000.  In 
Halifax  it  is  $2,797.  In  Northampton  it 
is  $2,255.  In  fact,  if  the  last  census  fig- 
ures are  right,  only  three  counties  of 
the  nine  I  represent  have  a  median  fam- 
ily income  in  excess  of  $3,000  and  the 
highest  of  those  three  is  $3,248. 

To  destroy  the  existing  release  and  re- 
apportionment program  by  restricting  it 
to  within  a  county  would,  therefore,  de- 
prive many  cotton  farmers  in  the  coun- 
ties to  which  I  have  referred,  especially 
Halifax  and  Northampton  Counties,  of 
a  substantial  portion  of   their  already 
low  family  income.    These  farmers,  both 
white  and  Negro,  since  1959,  have  ori- 
ented themselves  through  capital  invest- 
ment,    landlord-tenant     arrangements, 
land  preparation,  and  so  forth,  to  receive 
a  substantial  amount  of  cotton  acreage 
from  the  State  committee.    Even  though 
it  is  a  voluntary  program,  they  have  be- 
come dependent  upon  it.    Any  substan- 
tial change  in  it  would  work  to  their 
detriment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitener)  ,  the  time  allotted 
to  Mr.  Whitener  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Fountain.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  for  yielding  his  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
editorial  entitled  "Cotton  Belt"  written 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Butler  for  the  September 
issue  of  the  Progressive  Farmer.  It 
takes  a  strong  position  against  portions 
of  this  bill,  especially  the  portions  which 
if  not  changed  would  just  about  destroy 
release  and  reapportionment. 

He  points  out  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram is  bringing  about  $275  million  more 
cotton  money  into  the  South  each  year. 
It  has  given  thousands  of  growers 
enough  acreage  to  make  cotton  profit- 
able. We  need  this  money  and  we  pre- 
fer to  work  for  it. 


Before  concluding,  I  want  to  add  my 
few  words  of  support  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  extend  one-price  cotton. 
I  supported  that  program  when  it  was 
first  adopted.    I  support  it  now.    It  is 
simple  justice  that  one  of  the  major  in- 
dustries in  this  country,  the  textile  in- 
dustry, no  longer  has  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  cotton  they  buy  than  is  paid 
by  their  foreign  competitors  for  the  same 
cotton.    I  want  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague    from    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Jonas,  in  the  remarks  he  made  earlier 
today  in  support  of  this  portion  of  the 
bill.    It  is  also  helpful  to  our  cotton 
farmers.     Like   Mr.   Jonas   and   others 
who  suppKjrt  the  one-price  cotton  pro- 
vision, however.  I  want  to  see  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  so  improved  that  the 
Congress   can  pass  it  with  confidence 
that  it  is  the  best  bill  we  could  agree  on. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.   BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  strongly  support  the  principle  of 
one-price  cotton.    Last  year  in  the  88th 
Congress  we  fought  this  battle  and  won 
a  great  victory  for  this  principle.    Should 
this  principle  be  defeated  or  altered  in 
the  89th  Congress,  it  will  obviously  mean 
grave  economic  problems  for  those  com- 
munities which  are  dependent  upon  the 
textile  industry.  If  the  industry  is  forced 
back  upon  a  two-price  cotton  system, 
the  first  effect  will  be  that  the  raw  ma- 
terial  costs  of  the  mills  will  increise 
by  approximately  one-third.    This  tre- 
mendous  cost   increase   would   greatly 
hinder  ou^ow   down  sales  expansion, 
plant  expansion,  future  wage  increases, 
and  increased  employment.    Also  these 
increased  costs  will  have  direct  upwai'd 
effect  on  prices  of  finished  goods. 

There  are  parts  of  the  cotton  section 
of  the  bill  which  disturb  me.     One  in 
particular  is  the  release  and  reappor- 
tionment section.     I  strongly  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  the  amend- 
ment to  this  part  which  has  been  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Texas    I  Mr. 
Poage.]      This   amendment   will   retain 
the  acreage  allotment  release  program. 
That  program  works  like  this:  If  a  cot- 
ton farmer  does  not  wish  to  farm  his 
cotton  acres,  he  turns  his  allotment  in 
to  the  county  committee.    The  county 
committee,  if  it  cannot  find  a  person 
within  the  county  to  take  over  the  allot- 
ment, the  allotment  is  turned  over  to 
the  State  committee  for  reassignment 
to  a  cotton  farmer  in  another  part  of 
the  State  who  has  the  land,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  wherewithal   to  produce 
cotton.    This  program  has  worked  well. 
I  do  hope  that  we  can  correct  the  por- 
tions of  the  bill  which  do  great  harm  to 
this  program.    This  amendment  will  do 

that. 

The  point  that  all  concerned  must  re- 
member is,  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
retain  a  one-price  cotton  system.  Other- 
wise, the  cotton  farmer  will  lose  his  best 
customer,  consumption  of  cotton  will  de- 
cline, consumption  of  synthetics  will  in- 
crease. All  this  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  cotton  farmer,  textile  worker, 
and  the  communities  involved. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Lennon]. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  title  rv, 
the  cotton  section,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoaceJ. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UdallI.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did 
not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that 
when  cotton  was  released  by  a  grower  for 
reapportionment,  that  grower  receives 
compensation  from  the  Government. 
That  is  not  true,  and  I  would  not  have 
anyone  so  believe. 

Much  like  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foun- 
tain], I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but  the  release  and  reappor- 
tiormient  across  county  lines  is  essential 
to  the  cotton  industry  in  southeastern 
States. 

It  has  been  a  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
gram since  1959.  I  was  a  little  surprised 
that  it  was  v.'iped  out  in  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  crossing  county  lines 
is  essential. 

Mr.  LENNON.     It  is  essential. 

I  agree  also  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrxtm], 
who  said  that  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  textile  industry  of  America. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in 
America.  If  the  textile  industry  moved 
to  manmade  fibers,  as  they  were  doing 
prior  to  April  of  a  year  ago,  when  we 
passed  the  one-price  cotton  bill,  then  the 
time  would  come  when  the  cotton- 
growers  of  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Mississippi.  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  all  the  other  States  would 
not  have  any  market  In  this  country  for 
their  cotton. 

The  cotton  consumption  increased  1 
million  bales  last  year  in  the  domestic 
market.  Why?  Because  of  the  one- 
price  cotton  bill.  Unfortunately,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  cotton  exports  de- 
clined by  almost  1  million  bales.  But 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress. 
That  was  the  fault  of  the  Secretary  in 
pegging  the  price  at  a  little  bit  above 
the  world  price,  which  caused  us  to  lose 
approximately  1  million  bales  of  sales. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  one  of  the  great  shortcomings  of 
this  omnibus  farm  bill  is  that  it  does  not 
contain  in  an  explicit  provision  the  in- 
tentions expressed  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  dairy  section  of  its  re- 
port. 

In  that  section  the  committee  clearly 
expressed  its  intention  that  small  milk 
producers  who  sell  their  own  products  on 
the  retail  market  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  Federal  market 
orders.  Quoting  from  page  14  of  the  re- 
port, Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  said: 

Traditionally  all  Federal  orders  have  ex- 
empted   producer-handlers    from    such    re- 


quirements and  have  limited  regulation  to 
those  requirements  designed  to  guarantee 
that,  as  sellers  of  fluid  class  I  milk,  pro- 
ducer-handlers use  their  own  production  as 
a  source  of  supply  without  substantial  use 
of  the  production  of  other  dairymen. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  approves  of  the  practice  of  keeping  the 
producer-handlers'  avenue  of  marketing  open 
to  dairy  farmers  without  unduly  burdensome 
restrictions  and  that  this  legislation  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  justification  for  pro- 
ducer-handler Inclusion  in  the  pooling  re- 
quirements of  any  Federal  order.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  section  104  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
simplest  and  most  logical  way  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien  1  which  would  put  this  language 
expressly  in  the  bill.  Clear  and  unmis- 
takable safeguards  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  livelihood  of  our  small  pro- 
ducer-handlers who  from  time  to  time 
have  been  penalized  under  Federal  mar- 
keting orders. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  telegram 
sent  to  me  today  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  In  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Charles  N.  McNamara.  This  message 
very  succinctly  points  out  the  need  to 
adopt  the  O'Brien  amendment  to  this 
omnibus  farm  bill.  Mr.  McNamara  be- 
lieves that  this  amendment  would  be 
helpful  both  to  the  small  farmer  and  to 
the  consumer. 

Commissioner  McNamara  has  been  a 
farmer  for  many  years  and  is  highly  re- 
garded by  all  of  those  in  Massachusetts 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture.  I  want 
to  bring  the  substance  of  his  message  to 
the  House  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  deliberation  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  announce  my  opposition 
to  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  H.R.  9811.  and 
to  explain  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
it.  While  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
administration  and  the  majority  party 
have  decided  to  abandon  their  original 
plans  to  increase  the  bread  tax  by  two- 
thirds,  the  bill  still  would  continue  the 
existing  bread  tax  of  75  cents  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  I  voted  against  this  in  the 
last  Congress  and  shall  do  so  again. 

Furthermore,  the  alternative  now  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  have  the 
Federal  Treasury  pay  for  increasing  in- 
come to  the  wheatgrowers  instead  of  the 
consumer,  is,  in  my  opinion,  little  better. 
Because  most  taxpayers  are  also  con- 
sumers of  bread,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  real  difference  between  the  two 
plans,  except  that  payments  from  the 
Treasury  are  not  so  obvious  a  tax  as  a 
further  increase  in  the  price  of  bread 
would  be.  Essentially  the  same  people 
will  have  to  pay  the  same  total  but  the 
new  proposal  would  disguise  the  tax  by 
having  the  money  come  from  the  Treas- 
ury rather  than  from  the  consumer  who 
buys  bread. 

BILL     WOtJLD     CGNriNUE     DISPROVED     FARM 
PROGRAM 

This  bill  would  continue  and,  I  believe, 
worsen  the  problems  of  American  agri- 
culture. It  would  continue  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  been  proven  failures, 
that  regiment  the  farmer  and  that  have 


bestowed  their  benefits  mostly  on  the  big 
farmer  rather  than  the  small  family 
farmer  to  whom  the  administration  pays 
lipservice. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  2  years 
ago,  the  Nation's  wheat  farmers,  in  a 
special  referendum  conducted  by  the 
Government,  overwhelmingly  voted 
down  increased  governmental  controls 
over  farm  operations.  In  spite  of  this 
massive  expression  of  preference  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  the  administration, 
supported  by  the  majority  in  Congress 
enacted  the  wheat  program  we  now  have 
and  which  would  be  continued  by  the 
present  bill.  To  be  sure,  this  iDrogram 
is  not  compulsory,  as  was  the  program 
submitted  to  referendum,  but  it  might  as 
well  be  because  the  economic  penalties 
against  those  farmers  who  elect  not  to 
participate  are  severe  and  cannot  well  be 
borne  by  the  small  farmers. 

APPLAUD  GOAL   OF  DECENT   INCOME   FOR 
SMALL    FARMERS 

I  applaud  the  objective  of  endeavoring 
to  provide  a  decent  income  for  small 
farmers.  Not  only  is  this  a  humani- 
tarian goal  but  it  is  one  that  is  important 
to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  this 
important  segment  of  our  economy.  A 
depression  in  farm  income  traditionally 
has  presaged  a  general  depression  in  this 
country  and  it  is  important  to  maintain 
the  farmer's  purchasing  power.  Al- 
thougli  the  number  of  farmers  is  much 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  farmers  still 
represent  major  economic  power  and  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  see  that  they 
are  fairly  rewarded  for  their  labor. 

Federal  farm  programs,  however,  have 
failed  to  accomplish  this  goal  in  spite  of 
the  annual  flood  of  billions  of  dollars 
poured  into  them.  The  fact  is  that  the 
major  part  of  the  Federal  money  spent 
on  agriculture  goes  not  to  the  small 
farmers  but  to  the  big  operators.  This 
is  not  an  invention  of  mine  but  is  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  was  stated  precisely 
earlier  this  year  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  then  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who 
wrote  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review : 

About  80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to 
the  1  million  farmers  whose  average  income 
exceeds  $9,500.  Most  are  successful  business 
firms. 

To  me,  this  is  reprehensible. 

ANOTHER     EXAMPLE    OF    LEGISLATION     BY     LUMP 
AND     LABEL 

In  addition  to  the  wheat  sections,  other 
sections  of  this  hodge-podge  bill  would 
extend  Federal  price  props  and  output 
controls  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wool. 
Although  I  support  in  principle  one  price 
for  cotton,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  against 
a  solution  which  is,  in  effect,  a  triple  sub- 
sidy and  which  is,  furthermore,  wrapped 
up  with  an  objectionable  wheat  program. 
Once  again,  cotton  legislation  comes  be- 
fore us  embedded  in  a  generally  objec- 
tionable, omnibus  bill  which  is  another 
example  of  legislation  by  lump  and  by 
label  where  several  major  programs  are 
tied  into  a  single  bill  and  one  must  take 
all  or  nothing.  I  have  objected  stren- 
uously to  this  way  of  legislating  in  the 
past  and  I  object  to  it  now.    Lump  legis- 


lation has  been  an  unfortunate  charac- 
teristic of  this  Congress. 

NATIONWIDE     MILK    ORDER    OPPOSED 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  is  its  pro- 
posal that  would  attempt  to  regulate 
dairy  production  by  providing  for  class 
I  base  quotas.  This,  I  believe,  would 
eventually  do  great  damage  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  Northeast.  Such  quotas, 
which  would  be  transferable,  would  as- 
sume a  value  which  would  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  farming.  In  addition  to 
buying  an  extra  cow  or  two  to  increase 
his  production,  a  dairy  farmer  would 
have  to  buy  a  quota  and  this  might  cost 
as  much  or  more  than  the  cow. 

The  Northeast  is  growing  in  population 
and  the  area's  use  of  milk  is  also  increas- 
ing. Under  normal  conditions  of  free 
enterprise,  production  tends  not  only  to 
keep  up  with  demand  but  to  anticipate 
it.  A  quota  system  would  slov\'  expansion 
to  the  point  where  production  would  be 
trailing  demand,  a  situation  which  would 
encourage  a  flow  of  milk  from  outside 
the  region.  The  dairy  industry,  in  com- 
mon with  other  segments  of  agriculture, 
requires  a  bigger  and  bigger  investment 
for  an  economic  operation  that  will  sup- 
port the  owner  and  his  family  according 
to  current  standards  of  living.  Anything 
that  would  increase  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  buy  and  operate  a  dairy  farm 
will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
young  men  to  enter  the  dairy  business. 

EGG    MARKETING    ORDER    PLAN    OPPOSED 

These  are  my  principal  reasons  for  op- 
posin*?  the  bill.  In  addition,  I  understand 
that  efforts  may  be  made  to  amend  the 
bill  by  adding  a  section  establishing  a 
national  mai'kcting  order  for  table  eggs — 
the  Resnick  pi-oposal.  Whether  this 
amendment  is  offered  or  not,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  my  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Poultrymen  in  my  part  of  the 
country  do  not  want  the  Government  to 
decree  how  many  laying  hens  they  can 
have. 

One's  general  reaction  to  this  bill 
amount  to  disappointment  and  frustra- 
tion amounting  almost  to  despair.  Once 
ai?ain,  a  major  opportunity  to  be  truly 
constructive  and  creative  has  been  lost  by 
those  in  power.  Once  again,  legislation 
is  proposed  that  will  continue  the  farm 
mess.  increasinfT  controls,  and  adding  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer.  It  seems  tragic 
indeed  that  we.  who  have  the  genius  to 
circle  Mars  and  astonish  the  world  with 
scientific  achievements,  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  farm  surpluses  although  half 
the  world  is  living  in  near-starvation. 

ESPECIALLY  BAD  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  New 
England  Member  of  Congress,  regardless 
of  party,  who  professes  an  interest  in  New 
England's  agricultural  economy,  could 
consider  for  a  moment  supporting  dairy 
provisions,  feed-grain  provisions,  or 
wheat  provisions  of  this  bill.  Each  pro- 
vision is  detrimental  and  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  New  England  dairyman, 
poultryman,  and  livestock  producer. 
Each  provision  is  also  detrimental  and 
against  the  interests  of  every  consumer 
In  every  city  and  rural  area  of  our  six- 
State  area.  On  August  13 — Congres- 
sional Record,  page  20441 — Vermont's 


distinguished  Senator  Aiken  stated  and 
I  quote : 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  the  House  proposal 
for  dairying  passess  as  now  written,  most  of 
the  family  dairying  in  the  United  States  will 
vanish  within  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

I  believe  this  is  true  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill — and  the  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram which  it  would  revise  and  perpetu- 
ate— is  so  full  of  holes,  contradictions, 
inconsistencies,  and  nonsequiturs,  com- 
pound with  an  atmosphere  of  general 
unreality,  that  I  can  hardly  bring  myself 
to  consider  it  seriously. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  administration 
farm  programs  have  either  been  in  effect 
or  under  consideration  in  Congress,  so 
we  have  had  every  opportunity  to  judge 
them  by  their  fruits.  The  fruits  have 
been  distinctly  low  grade,^  not  only  tor 
farmers  themselves  but  for  consumer 
and  taxpayers  as  well.  Yet,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee can  do  no  better,  apparently,  than 
to  ask  us  to  perpetuate  failure. 

The  administration's  about-face  on 
the  bread  tax  issue  seems  to  typify  its 
approach  to  farm  policy  as  a  whole — 
less  an  effort  to  develop  a  consistent, 
harmonious  program  for  all  of  agricul- 
ture than  a  frantic  attempt  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  composed  of  disparate  and 
divergent  parts,  on  a  commodity-by- 
commodity  basis,  that  would  not  alienate 
too  many  voters.  When  the  effort  fails, 
as  in  the  wheat  program,  and  voters  be- 
gin reacting  too  vigorously,  they  simply 
change  signals  and  conveniently  forget 
the  arguments  and  justifications  so 
vigorously  advanced  for  their  earlier 
position. 

It  makes  one  wonder — even  more  than 
usual — about  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Two  years  ago,  the  administration 
first  imposed  the  bread  tax  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  income  of  wheat 
farmers.  This  was  a  direct  payment  of 
75  cents  a  bushel  by  the  users  of  wheat — 
the  millers,  processors,  and  manufac- 
turers of  bread,  cereals,  flour,  and  bakery 
products — over  and  above  the  regulnr 
price  of  wheat.  The  administration 
adopted  this  scheme  in  place  of  other 
alternatives  even  though  it  was  apparent 
that  it  would  mean  an  increase  to  con- 
sumers in  the  price  they  paid  for  these 
basic  food  products.  Predictably,  prices 
did  go  up,  and  predictably,  too.  those 
who  could  least  afford  it  were  the  hardest 

hit. 

The  administration,  apparently,  did 
not  learn  from  this  experience,  for  this 
year  they  proposed  to  require  an  addi- 
tional 50-cents-a-bushel  charge  for 
wheat — meaning,  of  course,  another  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  bread  and  other 
products  to  consumers.  The  administra- 
tion conceded  such  an  increase  would 
result  but  they  estimated  it  would  be 
approximately  1  cent  per  loaf  of  bread, 
which  amounts  to  roughly  5  percent, 
while  others  figured  it  would  be  closer 
to  2  cents,  or  about  a  10-percent  increase. 

This  time,  however,  the  public  outcry 
was  loud  and  clear.  On  top  of  rising  food 
prices  generally,  an  unnecessary  increase 
in  the  price  of  foods  like  bread — on 
which  the  poor  especially  depend — would 


be  completely  unjustified.  Yet,  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  officials  defended  their  bread 
tax  right  up  to  the  moment  the  House 
began  debating  the  farm  bill.  Then  they 
capitulated.  In  complete  contradiction 
to  their  previous  position,  they  now  pro- 
pose to  finance  the  higher  payments  to 
wheat  farmers  from  the  general  Treas- 
ury— from  taxes,  that  is — rather  than  in 
the  form  of  higher  consumer  prices. 

In  a  sense,  I  suppose,  this  is  a  victory 
for  those  of  us  who  so  strongly  opposed 
the  bread  tax.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  it 
is  an  indication  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  whole  farm  program.  It  simply  will 
not  work  the  way  administration 
theorists  thought  it  would.  Retreating 
on  the  bread  tax  issue  may  save  the  ad- 
ministration enough  votes  to  pass  the 
farm  bill,  but  it  does  nothing  to  improve 
the  farm  program  as  a  v.hole. 

Year  after  year,  the  Government's 
subsidy  of  food  production  goes  up.  This 
year  it  is  expected  to  reach  $2 ',2  biUion. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  retail  and 
wholesale  food  prices  are  rising — 4  per- 
cent above  last  year.  8  percent  above  the 
level  5  years  ago.  A  major  purpose  of 
the  Government's  price-support  program 
is  to  hold  down  surpluses.  Yet.  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  latest  figures  re- 
veal that  production  of  corn  and  wheat — 
two  of  the  biggest  price-supported  com- 
modities— will  be  up  substantially  this 
year  over  last  year,  adding  more  millions 
to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  storage. 
And  what  of  the' farmers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  benefit  from  all  these  subsidies 
and  price  supports  and  special  pay- 
ments? The  number  of  individual  farms 
and  farmers  continues  to  decline.  Never- 
theless, last  year's  net  farm  income  was 
no  higher  than  it  was  in  1958. 

Obviously,  something  is  wrong.  Ob- 
viously, the  farm  program  is  not  reach- 
ing its  declared  objectives.  Our  only  re- 
course, I  believe,  is  to  send  this  farm  bill 
back  to  committee  and  tell  the  committee 
and  the  administration  to  start  again 
at  the  beginning  and  come  up  with  a 
farm  program  that  makes  sense — to  con- 
sumers, to  taxpayers,  and  to  farmers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tcnnes.see.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  overall  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9811,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1965. 

The  amount  of  opposition  to  this  bill 
is  of  great  concern  to  me.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent that  the  family  farmer  has  fewer 
and  fewer  friends.  This  trend  must  be 
reversed  or  we  are  headed  for  real 
trouble. 

The  most  shocking  thing  Is  the  way 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  joined  certain  big  city  interests  and 
the  bread  trust  to  try  to  kill  this  bill. 
This  is  the  most  unholy  alliance  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  Farm  Bureau  claims 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
I  ask,  what  type  of  representation  is  it 
when  the  Farm  Bureau  joins  hands  with 
big  business  and  big  cities  to  undercut 
the  farmer? 

The  divisory  forces  at  work  in  this 
country  are  also  of  great  concern  to  me. 
We  witnessed  division  in  Los  Angeles. 
We  witness  it  also  on  a  daily  basis  as 
urban  and  rural  interests  express  their 
divergent  problems  and  goals. 
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It  is  high  time  for  us  all  to  recognize 
that  we  pursue  our  destinies  riding  the 
same  boat,  that  we  are  all  mutually  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  this  country 
and,  therefore,  each  mutually  responsible 
for  the  success  and  well-being  of  all. 

The  city  dweller  must  bear  in  mind  his 
dependence  on  the  success  of  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  supplies  him  with  the  best 
food  available  in  the  world  for  a  smaller 
portion  of  his  family  income.  In  Rus- 
sia it  costs  about  $3  to  buy  a  2 -pound 
chicken  and  you  would  have  to  work  more 
than  5  hours  to  earn  that  amount.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  the  chicken  would 
cost  about  80  cents  and  most  people 
would  have  to  work  only  one-half  hour 
to  earn  that  amount — one-tenth  of  the 
time  in  Russia. 

It  is  usual  for  people  in  many  areas 
of  the  world  to  spend  half  their  income 
for  food— for  example:  Italy,  46  percent: 
Ceylon,  57  percent;  Nigeria.  71  percent. 
In  the  United  States  food  costs  now— 
1965 — take  just  18.5  percent  of  take- 
home  pay  for  the  average  consumer,  and 
the  trend  is  generally  downward,  for  in 
1955  the  cost  was  21.6  percent  of  dis- 
posable income. 

The  farmer  is  not  only  a  great  sup- 
plier, he  is  also  a  great  customer  and 
consumer.  Agriculture  uses  more  steel 
in  a  year  than  is  used  in  a  year's  output 
of  passenger  cars.  It  uses  more  rubber 
each  year  than  is  required  to  produce 
tires  for  6  million  automobiles. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
new  wealth  for  this  Nation.  It  is  the 
main  provider  of  basic  raw  materials 
which  support  our  economy.  About  65 
percent  of  the  basic  raw  materials  used 
in  industry  come  from  the  farm.  Agri- 
culture is  alsj  a  major  dollar  earner  in 
world  markets  and  is  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  solving  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems. 

I  believe  our  urban  people  should  also 
look  on  our  farmers  and  rural  area  peo- 
ple as  custodians  and  conservationists  of 
the  great  lands  of  Americar— lands  fu- 
ture generations  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lace must  call  upon  increasingly,  for  food 
production  to  feed  much  of  the  world, 
and  for  recreational  escape  from  over- 
crowded cities. 

Indeed  the  interests  of  urban  and 
rural  people  are  one. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  did  not 
achieve  our  dramatic  success  in  food 
production  by  chance.  It  required  re- 
markable foresight  and  a  gigantic  in- 
vestment, all  centered  around  the  fam- 
ily farm  operation.  If  we  throw  this 
away  by  destroying  the  family  farmer 
the  results  will  be  disastrous  to  our 
economy,  our  prestige,  and  our  security. 
Because  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  faced 
by  our  family  farmers  we  face  a  grave 
emergency.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  total 
farm  personal  income  declined  almost 
11  percent  from  1953  to  1964  while  non- 
farm  income  rose  nearly  48  percent. 
Even  on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  1964.  farm 
personal  income  was  only  $1,494,  com- 
pared to  $2,595  for  nonfarm  personal 
income.  In  1963,  43  percent  of  all  farm 
families  lived  in  poverty,  compared  with 
only  17  percent  of  nonfarm  families. 

Again,  this  is  tragic,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  American  farmer  has 


produced  the  most  dramatic  success 
story  of  this  century.  The  Communist 
nations  can  compete  with  us  militarily, 
industrially.-mid  in  space,  but  they  have 
not  a  prayer  of  competing  with  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  I  consider  our  farmers 
to  be  the  true  heroes  of  our  economy  and 
they  deserve  a  far  better  break. 

The  farm  bill  before  us  is  not  perfect, 
but  I  can  assure  you  no  effort  has  been 
spared  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman  to  bring  forward  and  gain 
support  for  programs  which  benefit  the 
farmer.  This  bill  will  be  a  step  forward 
and  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  so 
recognize  it  whether  they  represent 
urban  or  rural  districts. 

The  family  farmer  needs  help  and  one 
badly  needed  category  of  assistance  is 
in  the  form  of  a  better  public  relations 
effort  in  his  behalf.  The  great  success 
story  of  American  agricultural  produc- 
tion deserves  to  be  heard  not  only  by 
every  American  but  by  people  abroad  as 
well. 

There  are  widespread  misconceptions 
about  the  costs  of  the  farm  program. 
One  significant  statistic  is  this:  Meas- 
ured in  ratio  to  gross  national  product, 
agricultural  outlays  in  the  budget  actu- 
ally fell  from  1.0  percent  in  fiscal  1963 
to  0.7  percent  in  fiscal  1965 — a  decline 
of  30  percent. 

And  within  the  framework  of  total  ag- 
ricultural budget  outlays,  a  very  high 
percentage  goes  into  food  inspection  and 
other  consumer  services,  to  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  food  for  peace — 
outlays  we  should  not  charge  against  the 
farm  program  itself,  but  which  are  prop- 
erly charged  elsewhere. 

The  faulty  analysis  of  the  costs  of  the 
farm  program  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Equally  faulty  is  the  old.  old  complaint 
that  the  farmer  is  being  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  taxpayer  and  consumer.  As 
Leon  Keyserling  put  it: 

With  American  consumers  enabled  over 
the  years  to  get  a  better  and  better  diet  with 
smaller  and  smaller  portions  of  their  total 
expenditures  being  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  food,  with  farm  productivity  rising  so 
much  faster  than  productivity  elsewhere, 
with  farm  Incomes  moving  Inexorably  down- 
ward while  other  Incomes  are  moving  up- 
ward, with  poverty  so  much  more  heavily 
concentrated  among  farm  people  than  among 
the  nonfarm  population,  and  with  per  cap- 
ita farm  income  being  more  than  40-per- 
cent short  of  per  capita  Income  of  the  non- 
farm  population.  It  Is  clear  beyond  question, 
that  those  who  provide  our  foods  and  fibers 
are  really  subsidizing  others,  rather  than 
being  subsidized  by  them. 

We  need  to  correct  our  national  think- 
ing and  bookkeeping  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  I  plan  to 
make  proposals  in  that  regard  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent interview  on  the  many  blessings 
of  the  family  system  of  farming,  con- 
ducted some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Hal 
Herd,  farm  editor,  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean : 

SHotTLD  A  Man  Have  a  License  To  Farm? 

Mr.  Herschel  Ligon.  I  commanded  a  com- 
pany for  18  months  until  World  War  II  was 
over.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  I  was 
coming  home  and  farm. 


Ml-.  Hal  Herd.  Why  would  anyone  want  to 
live  on  a  farm  In  view  of  the  Industrialized 
economy  of  the  1960'b? 

Mr.  Ligon.  There  are  about  four  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  like  to  farm.  I  have  seen 
too  many  people  working  at  Jobs  they  don't 
enjoy.  If  a  person  doesn't  like  what  he  is 
doing,  he  Is  no  good  to  himself  or  whoever  he 
Is  working  for. 

Before  the  war.  my  father  had  plenty  of 
farm  labor  but  high  salaries  In  defense  Jobs 
soon  attracted  them.  My  father  needed  me 
to  help  him  operate  the  farm  but  he  said. 
"No,  son.  you  go  ahead  and  do  your  part  and 
I'll  get  by  somehow." 

He  took  care  of  three  farms  and  his  bed- 
ridden uncle  for  the  4  years  I  was  In  the  war. 
So  I  figured  the  least  thing  I  could  do  would 
be  to  come  back  here  and  be  with  him.  Even 
though  I  could  be  retired  as  a  full  colonel 
from  the  Army  now.  I'm  still  proud  that  I 
came  back  and  spent  my  time  with  him. 

Another  reason  Is  there  Is  no  better  place 
In  the  world  to  raise  your  kids  than  on  a 
farm. 

Last  of  all,  I  made  up  my  mind  a  long  time 
ago  that  when  farmers  don't  get  what  they 
are  entitled  to,  that  I  was  going  to  do  all  I 
could  to  fight  for  the  farmer's  cause.  I  spent 
4  years  fighting  for  my  country  and  I'm  going 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  fighting  for  the 
fanners. 

Mr.  Roy  Vantrease.  The  basic  problem 
with  the  farmer  today  Is  we  don't  get  enough 
money  for  our  products.  We  go  to  the  mar- 
ketplace and  say.  "What  will  you  give  me  for 
It?"  No  other  segment  In  the  Nation  does 
that.  But  It  Is  the  only  thing  a  farmer  can 
do. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Horn.  Listen,  a  young  man  to- 
day could  invest  the  money  It  would  cost  liim 
to  get  into  farming  at  5-pcrcent  Interest  and 
make  more  profit  than  he  would  worrying 
with  a  big  farm  operation.  Farming  Is  get- 
ting to  be  such  a  big  business  and  requires 
such  a  heavy  investment  that  not  many  peo- 
ple can  afford  to  operate  one. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  Basically,  I  don't  think  the 
real  farmer  has  produced  a  surplus  of  com- 
modities. People,  like  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  men  have  gone  out  In  the 
country  and  started  farming  on  the  side, 
formed  little  corporations,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  have  overproduced.  And  the  full- 
time  farmers  have  suffered  from  It. 

Mr.  Herd.  If  you  need  to  borrow  money  to 
operate  your  farm,  isn't  there  plenty  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  Vantrease.  Sure,  there  Is  plenty  of 
naT>Jtil  available  but  many  smpll  farmers  are 
not  eligible  for  loans  because  they  do  not  have 
the  collateral. 

Mr.  Herd.  I  take  It,  the  big  problem  for 
the  farmers  Is  Increasing  costs  and  reduced 
net  profits.  In  face  of  this  cost-price 
squeeze,  how  are  you  going  to  make  a  living? 
Mr.  Vantrease.  I  couldn't  make  a  living 
farming  If  I  didn't  have  a  grade  A  dairy. 
Milk  prices  nave  been  reasonably  stable  and 
there  Is  a  little  profit  margin  In  grade  A 
milk  production. 

But  frankly.  I  don't  see  how  the  fanners 
producing  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
at  a  lower  price  can  afford  to  milk  cows.  Of 
course.  I  realize  there  are  so  many  little 
farmers  with  kids  In  school  and  they  have 
to  have  some  Income  from  something. 

Mr.  Horn.  You  can't  practice  medicine  or 
law  without  a  license  yet  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
can  go  Into  farming  and  compete  with 
farmers.  And  they  have  plenty  of  money  to 
back  them  up.  Many  of  them  have  joined 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

We  now  have  a  Farm  Bureau  In  Tennessee 
that's  a  good  Insurance  organization.  Other 
than  that.  I  don't  know  whether  It  Is  worth 
anything  or  not. 

Mr.  Herd.  It  has  been  said  for  years  that 
farmers  could  never  get  anjrthlng  as  a  group 
because  they  would  never  stick  together. 
Do  you  think  that  In  the  near  future  there 


will  be  so  few  farmers  that  they  will  have  to 
stick  together  and  agree  on  some  programs? 
Mr.  Horn.  When  farming  gets  to  be  a  big 
business,  and  It  Is  almost  at  that  point  now, 
farmers  are  going  to  unite.  They  will  decide 
what  they  must  have  for  their  products  to 
make  a  decent  living  and  there  won't  be  any 
trouble  to  get  agreements.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  small  farms,  they  will  not  unite. 
When  big  operators  take  over,  they  will  get 
together  and  have  the  legislation  passed  that 
will  help  farming. 

Mr.  Herd.  We  have  four  major  farm  or- 
ganizations: Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grange,  Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  (NFO) .  I  don't  think 
they  agree  on  any  program,  do  they? 

Mr.  Vantrease.  Basically  they  all  fight 
each  other.  The  Farmers  Union  and  the 
NFO  agree  on  some  things. 

Mr.  Herd.  What  Is  the  answer  to  increasing 
iarm  income? 

Mr.  LicoN.  Eliminate  his  unfair  competi- 
tion. Get  rid  of  those  people  who  can  afford 
to  lose  a  lot  of  money  farming  because  they 
make  so  much  In  other  occupations.  I  can't 
compete  with  that  type  farmer. 

I  know  a  rich,  part-time  farmer.  He 
showed  me  his  Income  tax  return  for  the 
last  qu.arter  and  I  saw  how  much  money  he 
paid  the  Government.  But  he  said,  "I'm 
not  going  to  pay  the  Government  that  much 
money  any  more.  I'm  going  to  buy  high- 
priced  livestock  and  sell  them  for  a  much 
lower  price."    And  that's  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Herd.  The  basic  problem  Is  that 
farmers  have  had  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
labor,  machinery,  taxes,  etc.,  but  the  price  of 
the  products  he  has  to  sell  has  not  Increased. 
Mr.  Vantrease.  I  can  take  a  cow  to  market 
which  I  think  should  bring  18  cents  a  pound 
but  the  highest  price  I  am  offered  may  be 
considerably  lower.  I  have  to  take  the  offer 
because  I  Just  can't  continue  to  keep  her  and 
feed  her  If  she  Isn't  making  me  a  profit  pro- 
ducing milk. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Here  Is  a  good  example  of  cost 
increases:  I  paid  $1,165  for  a  tractor  In  1945 
which  today  would  cost  more  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  I  bought  a  tractor  the  year 
that  Old  Hickory  Dam, was  built  which  cost 
$2,700.     Today  the  same  size  tractor  would 
cost  more  than  $5,000.    i 

Mr.  Herd.  Do  you  thjnk  a  farm  organiza- 
tion Is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Ligon.  No.  because  members  have 
other  Interests.  You  have  to  have  a  family 
form  organization  with  one  common  In- 
terest— farmlnp;. 

Mr.  Horn.  If  you  got  the  chicken  pro- 
ducers together  today  you  would  have  an 
organization  of  feed  people  because  they 
control  most  of  the  poultry  production.  It's 
the  same  way  with  the  hog  producers. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Hogs  are  produced  by  feed 
companies  today.  I  used  to  have  hundreds 
of  little  ctjstomers  who  raised  their  own 
hogs.  Today,  all  those  hogs  are  raised  by 
feed  companies  or  people  with  other  Inter- 
ests than  Just  hogs. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  When  we  sold  beef  at  the 
highest  f!U-m  prices,  retail  prices  were  lower 
than  they  are  today.  The  middleman,  the 
retailer.  Is  responsible  for  the  Increase  while 
we  are  getting  le.ss. 

Mr.  Ligon.  The  Federal  farm  program 
doesn't  help  me  because  I  don't  produce 
.sufficient  volume.  It  is  helping  the  man 
who  doesn't  really  need  It.  But  who  Is  pay- 
ing for  It?  The  average  taxpayer.  It's 
costing  $8  million  a  year  for  the  farm  pro- 
gram that  Isn't  helping  me  a  bit. 

It  could  help  small  farmers  If  they  were 
the  only  ones  eligible  to  participate.  I 
would  favor  a  farm  program  which  would 
give  assistance  to  only  those  making  at  least 
75  percent  of  their  Income  from  agriculture. 
Give  that  group  a  license  to  participate 
but  let  everyone  else  who  wants  to  farm  do 
it  on  their  own  without  Government  as- 
sistance. 


Mr.  Herd.  You  suggest  that  only  licensed 
farmers  should  benefit  from  the  Federal 
farm  program? 

Mr.  Ligon.  That's  right.  All  you  would  be 
doing  would  be  eliminating  those  who  are 
not  deriving  their  Incomes  from  farming 
from  receiving  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  Horn.  When  I  was  teaching  school,  I 
bought  three  farms.  This  was  during  World 
War  II  when  farm  prices  were  high.  With 
the  two  sources  of  income,  I  was  able  to 
pay  for  these  farms  In  a  short  time.  It 
would  be  next  to  Impossible  today  to  pay 
for  a  farm  without  considerable  outside 
Income. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  I  could  give  my  son  200 
acres  today,  and  he  would  go  broke  before  he 
stuck  the  first  plow  In  the  ground. 

Mr.  Horn.  You  could  give  your  boy  200 
acres  and  he  would  have  trouble  borrowing 
enough  money  to  buy  the  machinery  with 
which  to  operate  It. 

Mr.  Herd.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  Im- 
proving farm  Income  through  cooperative 
marketing? 

Mr.  Horn.  Well,  we're  having  more  suc- 
cess all  the  time  with  cooperative  feeder  calf 
and  feeder  pig  sales.  But  still  these  are  auc- 
tion sales  and  the  farmer  has  to  take  what 
the  buyers  will  pay. 

Yet,  they  get  more  than  they  do  from 
country  buyers  who  drive  by  farms  and  make 
an  offer.  Most  times  the  farmer  doesn't  know 
what  the  market  price  is  and  sells  them  too 
cheap. 

Mr.  Ligon.  You  have  to  have  enough  buy- 
ers at  these  cooperative  rales  to  keep  the 
price  competitive. 

I'll  be  the  last  farmer  in  this  family  be- 
cause I  can't  conscientiously  encourage  my 
boys  to  farm  although  they  would  love  to  do 
it  and  already  have  the  experience  and 
knowledge  to  be  good  farmers. 

The  Government  has  to  help  fanners  be- 
cause this  stabilizes  the  Nation's  economy. 
But  now,  the  Government  is  helping  every- 
one  but  the  ones   It  should   assist. 

I  know  four  men  who  had  some  surplus 
money  so  they  went  into  the  hog  business.  I 
don't  know  how  many  hogs  they  are  produc- 
ing but  It  Is  a  large  nimiber.  All  four  make 
their  main  Income  from  something  else. 

I  spent  3  weeks  last  fall  showing  hogs  at 
Memphis,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  I  was  the 
only  Poland  China  exhibitor  who  makes  his 
entire  living  from  farming.  All  the  others 
get  their  Income  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  which 
we  discussed  today  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
well  developed,  balanced  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  past.  While  not  perfect,  it  strikes 
me  as  a  measure  that  reflects  a  continu- 
ance of  the  evolutionary  process  of  im- 
provement that  has  characterized  farm 
legislation  since  the  advent  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration.  The  in- 
creased popularity,  particularly  of  the 
feed  grain  section,  as  evidenced  by  the 
heavy  sign-up  in  the  great  feed  grain 
producing  State  of  Iowa  clearly  attests 
to  its  acceptability. 

I  call  attention  to  the  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  burdensome  storage  costs 
that  developed  prior  to  1960.  This  is 
another  very  potent  point  indicating  the 
very  real  effectiveness  of  this  phase  of 
the  program. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  has 
given  us  a  well  considered  bill  that  has 
a  most  practical  set  of  proposals  and 
stipulations  which  tend  to  improve  and 
carry  forward  in  the  whole  program  the 
fine  feattires  of  the  feed  grain  section. 


We  will  harm  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion If  we  fail  to  pass  intact  the  bill 
presented  to  this  body  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  9811, 
the  administration's  omnibus  farm  bill. 

The  programs  that  are  proposed  and 
extended  by  this  bill  are  estimated  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  between  $18  to 
$19  billion  during  the  next  4  years.  But 
even  with  this  tremendous  outlay  of 
money,  there  is  no  indication  that  these 
programs  will  be  any  more  successful 
than  those  which  have  failed  so  com- 
pletely in  the  past.  For  example.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  spent  about  $2  billion  more 
last  year  to  bring  about  an  increase  In 
farm  income  of  only  $900  million  over  the 
level  of  1960.  In  1964  the  American 
farmers  had  to  depend  on  Government 
payments  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  their 
realized  net  income. 

Although  the  administration  now  is 
doing  its  best  to  disguise  and  hide  the  in- 
crease in  the  odious  bread  tax,  the  fact 
remains  that  H.R.  9811  will  raise  the  sub- 
sidy on  wheat  50  to  57  cents  a  bushel. 
Due  to  a  last-minute  switch  this  in- 
crease will  not  be  paid  directly  by  every 
person  who  purchases  a  loaf  of  bread,  for 
now  the  additional  subsidy  will  come  out 
of  general  tax  revenues.  However,  every 
taxpayer  will  share  the  burden  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  subsidy,  and  consumers  win 
continue  to  pay  the  present  75-cent  bread 
tax.  Thus,  even  though  the  manner  of 
funding  this  increase  has  been  changed, 
the  cost  will  be  the  same,  the  taxpayer 
must  bear  this  added  cost,  and  the  pres- 
ent bread  tax  system  will  go  on  for  an- 
other 4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  the  Republican 
policy  committee  statement  on  H.R.  9811 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Republican    Policy    Committee    Statement 

ON  H.R.  9811,  Food  and  Agricttlttjre  Act 

of  1965 

The  Republican  policy  committee  Is  op- 
posed to  H.R.  9811,  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 
Certain  provisions  may  have  merit,  but  this 
bill  In  Its  present  form  will  not  move  toward 
the  sound  solution  of  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

We  particularly  oppose  the  omnibus  ap- 
proach m  this  bill,  an  approach  which  has 
characterized  so  many  of  the  administration 
bills  this  year.  However,  we  commend  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  for  their  efforts  to  Improve 
this  legislation. 

H.R.  9811,  as  drafted,  calls  for  the  exten- 
sion of  existing  programs,  which  have  failed, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  programs  that 
win  result  in  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  4  years.  These  enor- 
mous costs  are  not  warranted  by  past  results 
or  by  the  results  that  can  be  expected  under 
this  bill. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion's farm  program  is  not  meeting  the  needs 
of  farmers,  consumers,  or  taxpayers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  fanner  received  42  cents 
from  each  consumer  food  dollar.  Today  he 
receives  only  37  cents,  less  than  In  the  de- 
pression days  of  1935. 

Farm  debt  stands  at  an  alltlme  record  of 
over  $36  billion.  The  parity  ratio  has 
dropped  to  75  In  1964,  the  lowest  level  in 
30  years,  despite  repeated  promises  by  the 
administration  of  full  parity  Income  for 
farmers. 

Retail  food  prices  have  Increased  29  per- 
cent in  the  last  16  years,  while  the  net  In- 
come of  agriculture  has  gone  down  29  percent. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  fallings  of  this 
bin  Is  the  fact  that  It  continues  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  au- 
thority to  depress  farnn  market  prices.  No 
Secretary  should  have  this  power. 

Even  though  the  cost-price  squeeze  has 
forced  more  and  more  farmers  off  the  land, 
the  cost  of  rvmning  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  gone  down.  In  1933  there 
was  1  USDA  employee  for  every  203  farms. 
In  1961  the  ratio  was  1  to  37,  and  today  there 
Is  1  USDA  employee  for  every  32  farms. 

In  spite  of  substantial  increases  in  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  farmers  (estimated  at 
$2.4  billion  in  1965),  net  farm  Income  has 
not  been  materially  Improved.  Government 
investment  in  surplus  farm  crops  still  stands 
at  nearly  $7  billion. 

Cle.irly  the  admini.'^tration  farm  program 
has  failed  when,  dospite  the  stnsgering  Fed- 
eral payments  and  the  severity  of  Federal 
controls,  farm  income  has  failed  to  Improve, 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  increased,  and 
the  surplus  problem  has  not  been  met. 

Clearly.  HR.  9811  only  perpetuates  this 
unfortunate  record.  It  will  make  more  diffi- 
cult constructive  efforts  to  establish  a  sound 
and  workable  farm  program  that  serves  the 
best  interests  of  farmers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
occur.s  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Po.s.geI. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  first 
three  lines  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  part  of  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  14,  beginning  at  line  24.  strike 
all  of  paragraph  2  and  renumber  paragraphs 
3  and  4  as  paragraphs  2  and  3  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
curs on  that  part  of  the  amendment  just 
read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Have  we  not  just  voted 
on  a  separate  amendment,  the  Jones 
of  Missouri  amendment,  which  had  the 
same  purpose?  Mr.  Jones,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  stated  it  had  the  same 
purpose.  I  think. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  1  but  it  was 
not  this  same  proposition  which  was  just 
read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  only  difference  is 
the  name  of  the  author. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pai'liamentary 
situation,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  is  different,  too. 

The  question  occurs  on  that  part  of 
the  amendment  just  read  by  the  Clerk. 

Tlie  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Can  we  have  the 
amendment  reported  again  so  we  can 
relieve  some  of  the  confusion  as  to  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  Jones 
of  Missouri  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Committee  just  voted 
down  the  amendment. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  division. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  this  the  Poage 
amendment  or  the  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  en- 
deavored to  explain  carefully  that  this 
is  the  first  part  of  the  Poage  amendment 
as  read  by  the  Clerk  a  moment  ago. 

The  question  was  again  taken  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  there  were — ayes 
111.  noes  28. 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  remainder  of  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

POACEl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Beginning  on  page  25,  line  10.  through  page 
29.  line  3,  insert  quotation  marks  before  each 
subsection  and  insert  closing  quotation  marks 
after  the  period  on  page  29,  line  4. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  27,  llnfe.  15,  strike  out  "operate"  and 
Insert  "operates". 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full 
text  of  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's 
remarks  on  Monday  before  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Op. 
erations  deserves  to  be  read  and  care- 
fully weighed  by  every  American  who 
loves  his  country.  It  would  be  easy  to 
label  America's  position  on  the  dues 
deadlock  as  a  surrender,  a  spineless 
abandonment  of  law  and  principle,  and 
a  backing  down  in  the  face  of  blackmail 
by  our  enemies  and  neutralist  nations. 

But  Ambassador  Goldberg,  in  a  bril- 
liant  display  of  courage,  candor,  and 
creative  statesmanship  has  helped  re- 
solve this  great  financial  crisis  which  has 
paralyzed  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  United  States  adheres  to 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  article  19. 
He  further  made  it  clear  that  we  are 
condemning  and  not  condoning  those 
delinquent  nations  who  refuse  to  support 
peacekeeping  operations  of  which  they 
disapprove.  Yet  his  position  on  this 
issue  brings  in  the  fresh  air  of  realism 
which  will  breathe  new  life  into  the 
United  Nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
look  at  the  larger  issue  of  the  ability  of 
the  great  General  Assembly  to  act  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  we  have  at  the  United  Na- 
tions a  man  like  Ambassador  Goldberg 
who  is  searching  for  future  paths  toward 
peace,  instead  of  stumbling  along  in  the 
ruts  of  old  slogans  or  inflexible  postures. 


to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9811  >  to  maintain  fai-m  income,  to 
stabilize  price  and  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re- 
duce surpluses,  lower  Government  costs 
and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed      -^j^g  loS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  RIOTS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  been  appalled,  I  am  sure,  by  the 
recent  accounts  of  the  riots  in  Los  An- 
geles where  34  people  have  lost  their 
lives  and  $175  million  in  property  damage 
has  been  done  and  where  it  is  costing 
over  half  a  million  dollars  a  day  for 
various  governmental  agencies  to  en- 
force law  and  order. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Montgom- 
ei-y,  in  the  great  State  of  Alabama.  I 
would  like  to  extend  our  sympathy  and 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles. 

During  Alabama's  recent  time  of  tra- 
vail a  group  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  went  to  Selma  as  volunteers  to 
share  their  wisdom  and  assistance  with 
the  good  people  of  Alabama  as  to  how 
we  should  handle  our  race  relations. 
Among  this  group  was  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins  1,  whose 
district  encompasses  Watts,  Calif.,  the 
principal  scene  of  last  weekend's  riots. 

I  am  sure  everyone  can  readily  appre- 
ciate how  much  my  colleague's  presence 
and  advice  added  in  bringing  about  peace 
and  calm  in  Selma  and  Alabama,  and 
how  much  appreciated  was  his  visit  dur- 
ing that  tense  and  dangerous  time. 

I  feel  that  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  re- 
ciprocate by  offering  to  go  to  Watts. 
Calif.,  and  to  furnish  such  help  or  advice 


TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  IMPROVE 
THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
5401)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
national  transportation  system. 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG:  COUR- 
AGE, CANDOR.  AND  CREATIVE 
STATESMANSHIP 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T  am  able  to  give  by  virtue  of  my  ex- 
nerience  in  a  similar  circumrscance.  I 
might  add,  however,  that  I  would  not  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  inject  myself  into 
a  dangerous  and  volatile  situation  un- 
wanted and  uninvited. 


UNITED  STATES  POSITION  ON  EN- 
FORCEMENT   OF    ARTICLE    19    OF 
UNITED    NATIONS    CHARTER 
Mr.    FUQUA.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  with  the  first  speech 
made  by  our  new  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  in 
which  he  announced  our  Government's 
position  of  withdrawing  from  the  fight 
to  enforce  article  19  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

This  House  only  last  year  passed  a 
resolution  supporting  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations  of  attempting  to  make 
those  delinquent  members  pay  their  as- 
<:essments.  This  has  been  a  retreat  of 
expediency.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
were  to  rise  above  principle,  but  to  me  it 
has  been  a  retreat  from  principle. 

Maybe  the  time  has  come  for  a  com- 
plete new  evaluation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' and  our  role  in  that  world  body. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  workable  United  Na- 
tions then  it  must  be  made  up  of  those 
members  who  will  abide  by  the  rules  of 
that  body. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MAIL 

Air.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  .     ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  mail  serv- 
ice is  an  important  function  of  the  US. 
Government.  It  provides,  supposedly, 
rapid  transmission  of  the  mails  to  all 
parts  of  the  Nation,  is  our  major  means 
of  communication,  and  is  the  lifeblood 
of  business  and  commerce. 

A  short  while  ago  we  were  informed 
of  a  great  new  plan  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  more  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  the  mail.  We  were  assured  in  a 
meeting  with  postal  officials  that  this 
v.ould  in  fact  improve  mail  service,  and 
I  daresay  we  have  never  been  more 
mi.sled. 

Postal  officials  were  told  in  a  meeting 
which  I  attended  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  workable  program,  that  it  would 
not  improve  efficiency  of  mail  service, 
and  that  it  would  disrupt  the  lives  and 
positions  of  postal  employees.  The  De- 
partment went  ahead  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  in  spite  of  strong 
protests,  and  .subsequent  events  have 
pioven  it  to  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Bu.sinessmen  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  mail  service.    Where  a  businessman 


could,  under  the  old  system,  pick  up  his 
mail  on  the  way  to  work,  today  he  must 
wait  until  midmorning  for  the  mail  to 
be  put  up.  It  just  has  not  arrived  at 
the  office  under  this  efficient  system. 
Employees  of  these  firm.s  cannot  get  right 
to  work  on  their  normal  duties,  due  to 
this  new  system. 

Employees  of  the  Post  Office  have  had 
their  positions  changed  to  other  cities, 
and  in  general  it  is  proving  to  be  a  mess 
for  the  people  that  I  serve.  It  is  past 
time  that  this  situation  was  rectified. 

In  a  letter  to  Postmaster  General  John 
A  Gronouski,  I  pointed  out  the  absurd- 
ity of  a  piece  of  mail  being  placed  in 
an  office  only  7  miles  from  where  it  is 
going,  then  being  transported  over  100 
miles,  processed  and  transported  back. 
The  delay  amounts  to  days  in  some  in- 
stances over  the  old  system  and  I  fail 
to  see  where  this  supposedly  efficient  sys- 
tem has  been  of  any  assistance  to  us  at 
all.  I  call  on  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  take  action  immediately  to  correct 
this  situation. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  situ- 
ation faced  by  many  rural  carriers,  who 
used  to  leave  their  office  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  thereby  giving 
prompt  and  early  service  to  rural  pa- 
trons. Now  they  are  unable  in  many  in- 
stances to  leave  until  well  up  in  the 
morning.  Hours  of  delay  result,  and  this 
delay  is  compounded  time  and  again,  all 
along  the  line,  until  we  have  a  general 
mess. 

This  system  has  proven  to  be  demoral- 
izing to  postal  employes  and  local  post- 
masters, who  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  institution  of  this  system,  but 
are  carrying  out  orders. 

I  wish  that  those  officials  who  devel- 
oped this  scheme  would  leave  their  offices 
in  Washington  and  get  out  and  see  what 
this  supposedly  efficient  system  of  mail 
service  is  doing  in  my  district. 

Postal  rates  continue  to  climb  in  the 
name  of  better  service.  We  are  assured 
by  postal  officials  that  this  new  plan 
will  mean  better  service,  but  we  find,  in 
fact,  that  it  has  not  worked  and  that 
it  is  a  general  mess.  It  is  unpopular  with 
the  people  and  with  postal  employees. 
It  is  past  time  for  platitudes;  it  is  time 
that  some  action  was  taken. 

I  call  on  the  postal  officials  to  correct 
this  situation  and  ask  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  join  me  in  protesting  this 
situation.  The  penalty  which  businesses 
and  the  people  have  had  to  pay  for  poor 
service  are  already  too  high.  I  want  to 
protest  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
this  situation  and  demand  that  action 
be   taken  immediately   to  correct  it. 

I  would  like  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  an  editorial  entitled  "Please, 
No  More  Efficiency,"  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Suwannee  Democrat,  and 
also    a  recent  editorial  from  the  Lake 
City    Reporter    entitled    "Postal    Serv- 
ice Declines."    I  believe  the  editor  was 
correct  when  he  said  that  postal  service 
has  never  been  so  inconvenient  since  the 
pony  express  days  of  the  19th  century. 
(From  the  Suwannee  Democrat,  July  22 
1965] 
Please,  No  More  Efficienct 


Already  grumblings  and  disagreement  with 
the  recent  changes  In  mail  service  are  aris- 


ing from  most  rural  communities  of  the 
State,  and  certainly  the  recent  changes  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be 
termed  helpful  here  in  Suwannee  County. 
In  fact,  postal  service  has  never  been  so  in- 
convenient since  the  pony  express  days  of 
the  19th  century. 

At  the  rate  Postmaster  General  Gronou- 
ski is  tossing  out  changes  for  improvements 
and  efficiency,  we  could  well  revert  back  to 
the  time  when  the  arrival  of  the  mail  was 
the  major  event  of  the  day  and  of  such  Im- 
portance many  citizens  took  time  out  to 
meet  the  stage  bringing  the  daUy  offering. 
After  nearly  a  century  of  being  able  to  get 
one's  mail  on  the  way  to  work  In  the  morn- 
ing, efficiency  now  decrees  that  we  wait  until 
about  9  o'clock.  Instead  of  rural  carriers 
leaving  at  8,  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
years,  they  now  leave  at  9.  This  is  progress 
v/e  are  told. 

But  perhaps  the  crowning  blow  here  is 
that  in  order  to  get  a  newspaper  or  letter 
from  Live  Oak  to  McAlpln,  It  first  must  go  to 
Jacksonville,  where  it  is  processed  along  with 
millions  of  other  pieces  of  mail.  This,  also, 
is  efficiency,  according  to  Mr.  Postmaster 
General. 

Carr  Settle,  in  his  column  titled  '  Meander- 
ings"  that  appears  weekly  In  the  Monticello 
News,  put  it  this  way: 

"I'm  told  a  letter  mailed  to  Monticello 
from  Live  Oak,  Instead  of  coming  here  dl- 
fectly  by  train,  now  goes  to  a  service  center 
in  Orlando,  is  then  sent  back  to  the  Talla- 
hassee service  center,  and  eventually  gets 
here  a  day  or  two  late.    That's  efficiency? 

'Papers  we've  been  receiving  from  south 
Florida  as  exchanges  the  day  after  publica- 
tion now  come  in  a  couple  of  days  late;  the 
first  week  of  ZIP  code  one  was  a  full  week 
late.  And  every  paper  has  some  coiiunent  to 
make  regarding  the  Increased  efficiency  of 
their  local  mail. 

"Just  wanted  to  tell  you  all  this  so  if  your 
paper  gets  to  you  a  week  late  don't  call  us — 
first  call  your  postmaster  or  your  nearest 
service  center  where,  quite  possibly  the 
clerks  are  stUl  milling  about  trying  to  decide 
how  to  route  it. 

"It  all  looks  like  a  move  to  increase  effi- 
ciency in  the  urban  offices  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural  areas  but  If  they  think  they're  go- 
ing to  force  me  to  move  to  the  city  to  get 
mail  service  they're  all  wet.  I'll  use  smoke 
signals  first." 

And  then  Bob  Elhert.  of  the  Jasper  News 
under  a  heading.  "Sorry,  No  Pictures,"  had 
this  to  say: 

"The  Jasper  News  is  dependent  on  the  mall 
service  to  get  cuts  here  in  time  for  each  issue 
of  the  paper.  Recently  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment instituted  a  new  faster  mail  service, 
based  on  the  ZIP  code.  This  week  it  took 
2  days  for  a  letter  to  reach  Macon.  Ga.,  and 
2  days  for  the  cuts  to  get  back,  a  process 
which  has  been  taking  1  day  each  way.  This 
week  we  had  five  pictures  of  various  kinds 
to  be  used  in  the  News,  and  they  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  press  time.  A  call  to  Macon 
informed  us  they  were  mailed  Wednesday. 
"Please,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  don't  im- 
prove our  mail  service  any  more." 

We  can  only  echo  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Settle  as  to  moving  and  the  plea  of  Mr.  Elhert 
as  to  further  attempts  to  Improve  our  mail. 
Perhaps  we  will  become  accustomed  in  the 
years  ahead  to  being  constantly  overlooked. 
Another  price  we  must  pay  for  preferring  to 
live  m  a  community  where  there  Is  something 
to  life  other  than  efficiency  and  Improve- 
ments that  end  up  as  harassments  rather 
than  help. 

Bad  mall  service  and  all,  we  prefer  Suwan- 
nee County  to  the  crowded  cities  where 
battles  are  raging  over  pollution  and  traffic 
headaches. 

Mr  ZIP  code  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
our  people  can  agree  It  has  brought  better 
mail  service. 
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(From  the  Lake  City  Reporter,  Aug.  12,  1965) 
Postal  Service  Declines 

A  marked  deterioration  has  been  noticed 
recently  in  the  local  postal  system.  Morn- 
ing deliveries  of  first-class  mail,  constantly 
becoming  delayed  until  late  morning,  have 
local  businessmen,  who  depend  on  this  flow 
of  mall  to  conduct  their  business,  in  a 
tlther.  Employees  gather  around  the  coffee 
pot  and  soft  drink  machine  waiting  for  the 
delivery  to  start  their  work.  Man-hours,  and, 
consequently,   money,   are   being   sacrificed. 

The  local  post  office  has  suffered  a  severe 
cutback  In  employees,  which  undoubtedly 
has  caused  much  of  this  delay;  therein,  how- 
ever, Is  not  the  entire  story. 

The  postal  system,  a  venerable  Federal 
institution,  Is  a  monopoly.  If  a  citizen 
wants  to  convey  a  letter  or  similar  material 
from  one  point  to  another,  he  has  but  one 
choice — the  U.S.  postal  service.  Therein 
lies  the  problem.  Complacency  becomes  In- 
evitable whenever  a  service  Is  monopolized. 
Complacency  has  set  in.  much  like  rigor 
mortis,  on  the  postal  system.  Deterioration, 
reaching  the  point  of  ridiculousness,  coupled 
with  recent  postal  hikes  (and  more  In  store) 
indicate  that  perhaps  the  Government 
should  get  out  of  the  postage  business. 

A  free  enterprise  postage  system,  with 
.^everal  firms  carrying  the  US.  mails,  couldn't 
afford  the  laxity  prevailing  In  the  present 
system.  The  necessity  of  operating  for  a 
profit  In  a  competitive  atmosphere  would 
assure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  American  of 
faster,  more  courteous,  and  more  reliable 
service.  J 

Free  enterprise  Is  assvued  tlw^  United 
States  by  the  Federal  GoverhmeirS^ltself, 
which  maintains  watchdog  committees  to 
guard  the  people  against  monopolies  and 
the  troubles  they  Inherently  cause.  Yet, 
the  Federal  Government  allows  the  flow  of 
mall,  the  lifeline  of  communications,  to  be 
Infiltrated  by  listless,  complacent  attitudes, 
from   the  top  to  the   bottom  of  its  ranks. 

The  U.S.  mailman  has  become  renowned 
for  trudging  through  rain  and  sleet  and 
snow  to  deliver  the  mail,  but  the  system 
employing  him  is  bogged  down,  probably 
forever,  in  a  sea  of  lackadaisical  mud. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  IN  SUP- 
PORT OP  BILL  TO  LIBERALIZE  THE 
CARRYOVER  OF  NET  OPERATING 
LOSSES  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN 
RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  10542.  The  basic 
purposes  served  by  this  bill  are  to  save 
upward  of  40.000  jobs  for  railroad  em- 
ployees and  to  preserve  rail  connections 
of  importance  to  export  shippers  and  for 
purposes  of  national  defense.  Railroads 
can,  and  upon  occasion  do.  quite  literally 
cease  operations  and  go  out  of  business. 
When  this  happens,  not  only  are  local  in- 
dustries deprived  of  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages of  low-cost  rail  transportation; 
not  only  are  local  tax  revenues  depleted: 
but  most  serious  of  all,  the  road's  em- 
ployees are  discharged  and  are  entitled 
neither  to  continuing  job  protection  or  to 
layoff  allowances,  as  the  events  attendant 
upon  the  recent  dissolution  and  dis- 
mantling of  the  defunct  New  York,  On- 
tario   Si    Western    so    incontrovertibly 


demonstrated.  The  war  on  poverty  is 
not  advanced  by  foreclosing  job  oppor- 
tunities in  essential  industries. 

Certain  loss  rail  carriers,  mostly  oper- 
ating in  the  northeast  sector  of  the 
country)  now  employ  in  excess  of  40,000 
persons,  each  averaging  in  excess  of 
$7,000  annually  in  pay.  These  carriers 
are  now  in  such  serious  financial  condi- 
tion that  their  continued  survival  will  be 
impossible  unless  their  operations  are 
taken  over  by  one  or  more  of  the  big  rail 
carrier  systems  which  have  now  emerged, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  emerging,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  the  East,  the  railroad 
industry  has  been  grouping  itself  into 
three  self-sufficient  systems,  that  is,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  C.  &  O.- 
B.  t  O.,  both  of  which  have  received  ICC 
approval;  and  the  Penn-Central,  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  Commission. 
These  three  are  the  only  realistic  merger 
choices  now  available  to  the  smaller  loss 
line  eastern  rail  carriers. 

As  noted,  the  average  annual  wage  of 
the  more  than  40,000  railroad  employees 
whose  job  is  thus  directly  at  stake  is  now 
in  excess  of  $7,000.  Thus,  annual  pay- 
rolls totaling  $280  million  depend  upon 
the  continued  survival  of  such  loss  line 
rail  carriers  as  the  Erie-Lackawanna ;  the 
Boston  &  Maine;  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  already  in  section  77 
reorganization.  The  Central  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Reading,  both  in  the 
Noithcast,  together  with  the  M-K-T 
operating  in  the  Southwest,  present 
comparable  pictures  of  economic  hope- 
lessness unle.ss  taken  over  by  stronger, 
more  viable  roads.  These  latter  three 
loss  carriers,  however,  are  not  active 
merger  candidates  at  the  preeent  time. 

Railroad  employment  opportunities, 
due  to  automation  and  ever-increasingly 
sophisticated  modes  of  operation  with 
new  equipment  and  through  new  tech- 
niques, have  steadily  and  drastically  de- 
clined over  the  past  25  years.  Upward 
of  l&.OOO  of  the  firemen  recently  laid  off 
due  to  redundancy  have  been  alleged  by 
their  brotherhood  chief  to  be  unem- 
ployed. The  40.000  or  more  railroad 
employees  on  the  smaller  loss  carriers 
whose  jobs  are  now  in  the  greatest  of 
jeopardy  would,  both  through  age  and 
specialized  training,  encounter  high 
hurdles  in  seeking  new  employment  at  a 
comparable  economic  level.  On  average, 
such  employee,  it  has  been  estimated, 
represents  the  economic  livelihood  of  not 
less  than  four  other  persons. 

Thus,  the  economic  welfare  of  some 
200,000  persons  is  directly  bound  up  with 
the  ability  of  these  smaller  loss  line  car- 
riers to  continue  operations. 

In  furtherance  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
merger  movement  result  in  balanced 
competitive  railroad  systems  throughout 
the  Nation.  Essential  to  this  develop- 
ment is  the  preservation  of  uninter- 
rupted service  over  the  lines  of  several 
smaller  railroads  serving  vital  segments 
of  the  country  but  which  in  recent  years 
have  suffered  severe  financial  reverses, 
culminating  in  some  instances  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  section  77  trusteeship.  Such 
smaller  loss  carriers  quite  literally  can- 
not long  survive  as  independently  oper- 


ating units.  In  consequence,  these  roads 
must  either  be  liquidated  with  attendant 
loss  of  jobs,  diminution  of  local  revenues, 
and  shrinkage  of  shipper  accesses  to 
vital  markets,  or  they  must  be  acquired 
or  absorbed  into  one  or  another  of  the 
larger  emerging  rail  carrier  systems. 

WHY    TAX    RELIEF    IS    NECESSABY 

These  smaller  loss  carriers,  including 
those  in  the  East  in  particular,  are 
highly  unattractive  at  this  time  as  poten- 
tial merger  partners.  Vast  sums  would 
be  required  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
delayed  maintenance  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate quantities  of  modern,  economically 
competitive  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock  for  these  roads.  The  bridging  of 
both  these  material  gaps  is  an  outright 
competitive  necessity.  In  addition,  each 
such  carrier  is  burdened  with  debts  of 
a  magnitude  sufficient  to  threaten  their 
ver>'  survival.  For  example,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1964.  E-L  had  outstanding 
some  $326,986,857.78  of  long-term  debt 
due  after  1  year,  whereas  this  road's 
book  net  earnings  over  the  past  9  years 
have  been  a  minus  $94,700,000,  yielding 
a  net  operating  loss  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  of  $117  million. 

In  addition  to  the  E-L's  long-term 
debt  now  amounting  to  some  $327  mil- 
lion, any  merger  partner  would  also 
have  to  take  over  a  liability  either  to 
offer  E-L's  workers  continued  employ- 
ment or  to  assume,  under  the  standard 
Washington  conditions  impKised  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  an 
obligation  to  each  such  worker  laid  off 
equal  to  not  less  than  60  percent  of  his 
pay  for  the  5-year  term  next  following 
the  merger.  Under  the  most  recent  la- 
bor agreement  with  the  major  brother- 
hoods of  February  7,  1965,  provisions  at 
least  as  generous  as  the  Washington  con- 
ditions are  sure  to  be  entailed  upon  any 
takeover  of  the  E-L. 

E-L's  monthly  payroll  for  January 
1965  totaled  $9,840,000  for  its  more  than 
16.000  employees.  Any  merger  partner 
of  E-L  or  any  other  road  desiring  to  ac- 
quire control  of  E-L  would  as  a  mini- 
mum either  have  to  employ  all  of  E-L's 
work  force  for  5  years  at  a  cost  of 
$590,400,000  or  pay  60  percent  of  such 
amount  for  work  not  performed,  that  is. 
$354,240,000,  in  return  for  taking  over 
the  very  dubious  privilege  of  operating 
a  carrier  which  has  generated  tax  n?t 
operating  losses  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$120  million  since  1955.  Further.  E-L's 
unfunded  past  service  pension  costs  ap- 
plicable to  the  company's  supplemental 
retirement  plan  was  estimated  at  $14.- 
702.946  as  of  the  most  recent  actuarial 
studies. 

Thus,  in  light  of  E-L's  long-term  debt 
of  $327  million;  its  inadequate  supply  of 
modern  freight  cars  and  up-to-date 
diesel  power;  its  heavy  net  operating  loss 
position,  now  well  into  its  10th  con- 
.sccutive  year,  which  approximates  $120 
milfion;  and  its  continuing  wage  liability 
over  the  next  5  yeais  of  $590,400,000  if 
full  employment  continues  and  $354- 
240,000  if  all  employees  are  let  go,  it  is 
quite  clear  why  E-L  is  so  unattractive 
a.'^,  a  merger  candidate.  The  present 
economic  posture  of  the  other  affected 
loss  carriers  is  fully  comparable  to  that 


of  E-L,  if  not  worse.    To  overcome  these 
iiuly    formidable    disadvantages,    some 
Federal  income  tax  incentive  must  be 
supplied  the  loss  lines'  merger  partners. 
In   order   then    to    provide    sufficient 
necessary  motivation  for  the  implemen- 
tation 01"  any  overall  program  looking  to 
the  emergence  of  balanced  competitive 
rail  carrier  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion   the  proposed  measure   permits  a 
railroad  taking  over  the   burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  a  loss  rail  carrier  to 
utilize  any  net  operating  losses  of  the 
acquired  railroad.     Such  an  acquisition, 
including  such  vital  matters  as  the  terms 
relative  to  the  continued  operation  of  the 
properties  acquired,  employee  tenure  and 
job  rights,  and  assumption  of  the  debt 
obligations  of  the  loss  carrier,  must  all, 
of  course,   be    effected   pursuant   to   a 
formal  order  of  authorization  and  ap- 
proval issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  based  upon  that  body's  find- 
ing that  the  entire  transaction  in  all  of 
its  ramifications  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  serves  to  promote  the  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

certain  of  the  smaller  loss  rail  carriers 
are  now  so  unattractive  as  merger  part- 
ners that  they  have  to  date  been  unable 
to  negotiate  any  takeover  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities  despite  their  best  efforts 
to  do  so.    At  best,  they  are  candidates 
for  economic  rehabilitation  over  a  term 
of  years.     Accordingly,  additional  relief 
in  the  form  of  a  carryover  to  an  affiliated 
group  is  provided  of  such  a  loss  carrier's 
net  operating  losses  upon  its  joinder  in 
a  consolidated  return  even  with  respect 
to  losses  which  have  accrued  prior  to 
joinder  in  such  a  return.    It  is  requisite, 
however,  that  both  the  loss  contributing 
member  and  the  common  parent  corpo- 
ration both  be  railroad  corporations — 
as  defined  in  section  77(m)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act— and  that  the  loss  contribut- 
ing member  continue  to  be  actively  and 
substantially  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion business.     In  addition,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  parent's  control  over  the 
loss     generating     subsidiary     first     be 
effected  during   a  taxable   year  ending 
after  December  31,  1963.  pursuant  to  an 
order    of    authorization    and    approval 
issued    by    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission. 

EXTENT  OF  RELIEF  TO  BE  AFFORDED 

The  tax-free  union  of  railroads  of  not 
too  unequal   a  size  are  under  current 
law— sections  381  and  382  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  to 
date— now  afforded  a  full  carryover  of 
the  net  operating  losses  of  both  carriers. 
Under  present  law,  however,  net  operat- 
ing losses  do  not  carry  over  where  rail- 
roads of  markedly  unequal  size  are  com- 
bined even  though  such  combination  is 
effected  pursuant  to  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly met  with  types  of  tax-free  ex- 
changes—section 382(b) .   Nor  is  a  carry- 
over of   net   operating   losses   provided 
where  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  road  are 
transferred  to  another  railroad  corpora- 
tion even  though  neither  gain  nor  loss 
realized  upon  such  exchange  is  subject  to 
recognition   by   reason   of   section   374. 
The  foregoing  discrepancies  in  the  cur- 
rent workings  of  the  tax  law  would  be 
rectified  by  the  proposed  bill.  * 


In  addition,  the  proposed  bill  would  en- 
able certain  railroad  corporations,  so  long 
as  they  continued  to  be  actively  and  sub- 
stantially engaged  in  the  transportation 
business,  to  make  available  preaffiliated 
status  net  operating  losses  to  an  affiliated 
group  where  the  common  parent  is  a  rail- 
road corporation.  For  this  new  rule  to 
apply  it  is  necessary  that  the  loss  gener- 
ating member  must  have  first  acquired  its 
status  as  a  member  during  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  January  1. 1963,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  an  authorizing  order  issued  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Limitations  have  been  added  to  insure 
that  preaffiliated  status  losses  will  not 
serve  to  reduce  the  group's  consolidated 
taxable  income  unduly  in  any  one  year. 
Of  no  less  significance  is  provision  for  the 
recapture  of  benefits  derived  from  pre- 
affiliated status  net  operating  losses  if  the 
stock  of  the  loss  affiliate  is  disposed  of  in 
a  taxable  transaction. 


IMPACT  UPON  THE  REVENUES 


Although  the  proposed  measiire  would 
extend  relief  impartially  among  all  rail 
carriers  falling  within  the  scope,  only 
four  rail  carriers  possessed  of  substantial 
unused  net  operating  losses  are  known 
realistically  to  be  interested  in  this  bill  at 
this  time.    These  four  loss  carriers,  lo- 
cated generally  in  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  country,  are  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna, the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  New 
Haven,  and  the  B.  &  O.    Necessary  statis- 
tics relative  to  the  unused  net  operating 
losses  incurred  by  the  three  currently 
anticipated  beneficiaries  of  this  act  which 
currently  are  in  an  operating  loss  posi- 
tion— the  B.  &  O.  currently  is  earning 
taxable  income — have  been  compiled  di- 
rectly from  their  respective  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns — except  for  1964,  where 
the  data  was  taken  from  schedule  300, 
page  301 A  of  form  A  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — and  are 
set  forth  below: 


Year 


195G 

W57 

1958 

1959 

19«) 

1961 

li>tJ2 

1963 

1964 


K-L 


$1,044,IK20 

7.4--'1.250 

11,407,170 

5,  SM7, 660 

aj,  1112. 550 

28,  295. 440 

IC.  (i.';7.  .ViO 

15,970,310 

8,  2t>8, 194 


New  Haven 


117,024,154 


$fi,  099, 341 

1,529,960 

3,  544, 195 

10,070,452 

12.909,345 

19,421,60H 

12,1S93,130 

9. 209.  0-29 

15,  262, 688 


B.  &  M. 


91.539,748 


0 

$1,212,782.80 

7, 539, 959.  52 

15,844,473.83 

11,805,434.91 

7.038.  ISO.  36 

1,787,902.75 

279,132.08 

5,164,997.00 


Total 


50, 672, 863. 25 


$7, 743. 
10,163, 
22,551, 
31,  802, 
46,  727, 
64,755. 
31,338, 
25, 458, 
28, 695, 


361.00 
992.80 
324.  52 
585.83 
329. 91 
2'28. 36 
592.75 
471.08 
879.00 


259,236,765.25 


The  relief  here  proposed  provides  a 
10 -year — rather    than    the    present    7- 
year— cycle  for  the  can-yover  of  unused 
net  operating  losses  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies which  qualify  as  railroad  corpora- 
tions   within    the    meaning    of    section 
77(m)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.    No  relief . 
however,  is  provided  for  taxable  years 
ending  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.    Thus  1965  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible year  that  could  be  affected.    Should 
an  acquisition  of  assets  or  of  an  affiUated 
status  covered  by  this  bill  take  place  in 
1965.  then  unused  net  operating  losses 
of  a  covered  transferor  corporation  from 
its  tax  calendar  year  1955-64,  inclusive, 
would  carry  over  to  the  transferee's  tax 
calendar  year  1965.   Thus,  the  maximum 
currently     estimable     benefit     to     be 
afforded  by  this  bill  to  those  three  car- 
riers listed  above  and  which  are  cur- 
rently active  candidates  for  acquisition 
by  a  larger  rail  system  is  $260  million  in 
deductions  which  at  the  current  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  of  48  percent  amounts  to 
$124,800,000  in  tax.    Few  if  any  railroads 
today  are  in  fact  paying  tax  at  the  48- 
percent  rate  due  to  operation  of   the 
investment     credit.       The     25-percent 
limitation  upon  this  credit  results  in  most 
roads  paying  tax  at  the  rate  of  36  per- 
centr-that  is,  48  percent  minus,  12  per- 
cent— 48  percent  minus  25  percent  of  48 
percent.    The  $260  million  of  deductions 
here  in  issue  would,  at  the  rate  of  36  per- 
cent cost  the  fisc  $93,600,000. 

The  B.  &  O.  will  join  with  its  common 
parent  corporation,  the  C.  &  O.,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  1964  return.  Although 
currently  in  a  net  profit  area,  B.  &  O.  long 
suffered  very  large  annually  recurring 
losses.  These  accrued  losses  currently 
total  in  the  neighborhood  of  $34  million 


of  which  approximately  half  will  be  ab- 
sorbed with  full  tax  benefit  under  cur- 
rent code  provisions.  The  remaining 
$17  million  of  losses  will  expire  without 
tax  benefit  unless  this  measure  is  en- 
acted. Due  to  the  operation  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  25-percent 
limitation  thereon  referred  to  above,  the 
C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  consolidated  group  cur- 
rently pays  Federal  income  tax  at  the 
effective  rate  of  36  percent— not  48  per- 
cent. Thus,  currently  viewed,  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  income  tax  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  under  this  act 
would  be  36  percent  of  $17  million,  or 
$6,120,000  in  tax.  The  benefit  at  the  48- 
percent  tax  rate  would  be  $8,160,000. 

In  contrast  to  these  tax  benefits,  for 
the  four  currently  known  beneficiaries, 
varying  between  $99,720,000— at  the  36- 
percent  rate— and  $132,960,000— at  the 
48-percent    rate — the    minimum    wage 
costs  on  the  E-L  alone  which  any  cor- 
porate merger  or  control  partner  would 
have  to  assume  total  $354,240,000.    Thus, 
it  cannot  realistically  be  said  that  the 
economic  cost  of  providing  the  relief  here 
sought  is  excessive,  especially  when  the 
continuing  wages  payable  to  the  affected 
employees  will  all  constitute  gross  in-  ' 
come  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 
Likewise,  constituting  gross  income  to  the 
recipients  will  be  the  continuing  inter- 
est paid  on  the  loss  carriers'  debts  which 
othei-wise  would  cease  to  be  paid  with  the 
onset  of  section  77  trusteeship. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  liable,  through 
ICC  guarantees  on  junior  loans  out- 
standing against  the  three  carriers  here 
principally  involved,  which,  as  of  March 
1965,  totaled  $63,535,043  in  principal 
amount^that  is,  $15  million  for  E-L; 
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$7,400,000  for  B.  i  M.;  and  $41,135,043 
for  the  New  Haven.  The  absorption  of 
these  three  loss  debtors  by  strong  con- 
tinuing rail  systems  will  insure  the 
Treasury's  freedom  from  having  to  make 
good  on  these  existing  guarantees  or  at 
least  enhance  its  chances  of  recoupment 
where  it  has  already  been  called  upon  to 
make  good  on  its  guarantee. 

In  view  then  of  the  numerous  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  will  accrue  di- 
rectly to  the  national  fisc  from  the  con- 
tinuation intact  of  the  operations  of  the 
loss  rail  carriers  here  intended  to  be 
benefited,  the  ostensible  loss  to  the  rev- 
enues is  placed  in  a  decidedly  favorable 
light.  In  addition,  the  requirements  of 
national  defense,  which  now  are  taking 
on  increased  significance,  would  be  very 
materially  served  by  the  continuance  of 
the  loss  carriers  here  to  be  benefited. 


LABOR  TAKES  LEAD  IN  AUTO 
SAFETY 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  genuine  concern  for  the  appalling  in- 
crease in  accident  statistics  that  I  urge 
the  American  public  to  seriously  consider 
the  problem  of  safety  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  Each  year,  the  number  of 
auto  fatalities  and  injuries  continues  to 
soar  to  frightening  heights.  This  is  not 
a  fantasy  to  be  wished  out  of  existence, 
but  a  very  real  fact  which  is  meaning- 
ful to  every  individual  who  cherishes  life 
and  safety. 

August  16  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  union  safety  seat  belt  campaign 
sponsored  by  a  committee  of  nine  inter- 
national unions,  representing  140  na- 
tional and  international  unions,  with 
70.000  locals  whose  11  million  members 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate.  I  ap- 
plaud this  broad-based  campaign  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  wisdom  which  it 
preaches  will  go  beyond  its  immediate 
goals  and  make  substantial  contribution 
to  national  public  safety.  In  this  re- 
gard, also,  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Abraham  Rib- 
icoFF.  for  his  zeal,  leadership,  and  sup- 
port of  this  fine  program. 

The  use  of  seat  belts  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  auto  injuries 
and  deaths  known  to  man.  Too  often 
the  value  of  this  safety  device  is  seen  in 
retrospect.  It  is  imperative  that  we  look 
ahead  and  become  cognizant  of  the  multi- 
ple dangers  that  confront  us  whenever  we 
drive  or  ride  in  an  automobile.  Care- 
ful driving  skills  are  certainly  important 
and  should  not  be  underestimated  or  ne- 
glected: yet  the  careful  driver  is  never 
guaranteed  protection  against  the  care- 
lessness of  someone  else. 

Seat  belts  are  not  a  luxury  item ;  they 
are  not  one  more  gadget  to  raise  the 
price  of  an  automobile  or  the  prestige 
of  its  owner.  Rather,  they  represent  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  the  safety 
mechanisms  included  to  insure  maximum 


protection.  As  Americans  seeking  to 
maintain  the  well-being  of  ourselves,  our 
family,  and  our  friends,  we  have  respon- 
sibility and  a  duty  to  provide  seat  belts 
for  every  passenger  in  our  motor  vehicles. 

Installation,  however,  is  meaningless, 
without  implementation.  Seat  belts  do 
not  fasten  automatically;  they  do  re- 
quire an  active  effort  on  our  part.  This 
two  extra  seconds  often  seems  so  bother- 
some— another  source  of  delay  in  our 
hectic  lives.  Yet,  we  must  not  be  so  busy 
living  that  we  neglect  to  protect  ourselves 
from  serious  injm-y  or  death. 

Seat  belts  are  not  expensive.  In  my 
opinion,  they  are  one  of  the  best  bar- 
gains on  today's  market.  Neither  our 
Nation  nor  its  citizens  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  value  of  this  safety  item. 

By  making  top  qualify  seat  belts  avail- 
able at  a  reduced  cost  to  all  union  mem- 
bers, their  families,  and  friends,  Amer- 
ican labor  is  aiming  to  sell  and  install  10 
million  such  devices  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Equally  important,  they  are  in- 
stituting an  expansive  and  concentrated 
program  to  educate  the  public,  stress- 
ing the  need  for  seat  belts  and  urging 
their  everyday  use  for  everyone.  This 
exemplary  action  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can labor  manifests  a  positive  and  signifi- 
cant step  toward  the  reduction  of  ac- 
cident statistics.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  their  message  will  resound  through- 
out the  Nation  and  be  heeded  and  her- 
alded by  all  Americans. 


U.S.    POSITION   ON    ARTICLE    19   OP 
THE   UNITED  NATIONS   CHARTER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  heard  that  the  surrender  by  Mr. 
Goldberg  at  the  United  Nations  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  was  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Mr. 
Goldberg  has  already  admitted  that  the 
failure  of  the  Comm.unists  and  the 
French  to  pay  the  $108  million  they  owe 
the  United  Nations  is  going  to  mean  that 
Americans  will  pick  up  the  bad  debts  of 
these  nations. 

If  this  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  it  is 
going  to  be  an  expensive  breath  of  fresh 
air  for  American  taxpayers. 


WORLD  MONETARY  REFORM 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now,  our  colleagues  across  the  aisle 
have  kept  up  a  steady  stream  of  exhorta- 
tion in  favor  of  world  monetary  refoiTn. 
Recently,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  raised  his  voice  in  favor 
of  U.S.  participation  in  an  international 


conference  on  world  monetary'  reform 
and  took  credit  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  the  idea,  citing  Sec- 
retary Fowler's  July  10  speech  as  a 
sudden  about-face  in  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  need  for  early 
action  in  this  area.  Mr.  Curtis  credited 
Republican  efforts  as  instrumental  in 
developing  "the  administration's  new 
and  more  realistic  position." 

Now,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  improve 
world  trade  and  finance.  I  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  Banking 
Committee  has  worked  hard  on  many 
bills  to  do  just  that — improve  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  strengthen  the 
World  Bank,  and  increase  the  resources 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  We  have  felt  highly  privileged 
to  work  on  these  bills,  and  you  may  be 
sure  we  shall  continue  to  welcome  any 
and  all  constructive  proposals  for  im- 
provement in  the  field  of  international 
finance  and  development.  We  can  all 
take  great  pride  that  the  United  States 
has  always  exercised  constructive  lead- 
ership in  the  improvement  of  world 
trade  and  finance,  and  this  is  partic- 
ularly so  since  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment 20  years  ago,  in  which  the  United 
States,  of  course,  played  a  key  role. 

But  there  is  an  air  of  unseemly  haste 
about  the  way  our  colleagues  are  push- 
ing Secretary  Fowler  forward  to  the 
fray,  as  it  were.  They  are  like  anxious 
parents  propelling  a  spinster  daughter 
toward  a  wedding. 

Why,  may  I  ask,  are  we  in  such  a 
hurry;  what  is  the  reason  for  the  rush; 
why  should  the  United  States  be  in  the 
position  of  carrying  the  banner  of  re- 
form out  in  front,  urging  reluctant  na- 
tions to  follows? 

The  field  of  international  monetary 
relations  is  a  complex  one,  and  it  is  full 
of  snares  for  the  unwary  and  delusions 
for  the  overzealous.  The  international 
monetary  scene  is  well  populated  with 
shrewd  and  cautious  men  who  have 
never  been  renowned,  either  for  their 
economic  liberalism  or  their  charitable 
notions  toward  mankind.  The  Gnomes 
of  Zurich,  who  rule  the  inner  cabal  of 
high  finance,  do  not  stay  up  late  worry- 
ing about  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  for 
us  to  ever  forget  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  dealing  from  weakness  but 
from  strength.  It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  Secretary  Fowler's  call  for 
a  conference  sprang  from  confidence— a 
confidence  based  on  the  conviction  that 
the  dollar  is  strong  and  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems  are  in  process  of 
solution.  It  is  a  great  disservice  to  the 
Secretary  to  place  him  in  the  guise  of 
an  overly  zealous  suitor.  Such  a  role 
would  not  fit  the  facts  nor  would  it  suit 
the  Secretary's  straightforward  nature; 
but  such  a  false  impression  would  no 
doubt  be  seized  upon  by  those  elements 
that  are  always  pleased  to  publicize 
weaknesses  in  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  whether  the  weaknesses  are  real 
or  imagined. 

In  his  July  10  announcements.  Secre- 
tary Fowler  took  careful  note  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  making  solid  progress  in 
correcting  our  own  balance-of-payments 
problems  and  made  it  clear  that  this 
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Nation  is  determined  to  move  ahead. 
But  he  warned  that  the  issues  involved 
are  complex,  and  that  they  raise  basic 
questions  of  national  interest.  He 
warned  against  overnight  solutions  and 
counseled  patient  exploration.  Finally, 
he  promised  no  panacea; 

As  we  move  ahead,  we  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  existing  international 
financial  system  has  successfully  financed  an 
unparalleled  expansion  In  world  trade  and 
payments.  We  have  also  done  much  in  re- 
cent years  to  strengthen  that  system.  The 
need  now  is  not  to  start  all  over  again,  to 
move  in  a  completely  new  direction.  Rather, 
we  must  move  once  more  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  existing  arrangements. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  our  friends 
in  the  minority  would  devote  some  of 
their  zeal  and  energies  to  the  problem  of 
improving  our  domestic  banking  system. 
We  never  hear  them  express  even  the 
slightest  bit  of  concern  over  the  fact 
that  our  public  monetary  policies  are 
dominated  by  a  bankers  autocracy,  ever 
ready  to  raise  interest  rates  as  a  cure  for 
anything  and  everything  or  that,  at  the 
top  of  our  banking  struction,  we  have 
the  Federal  Reserve,  self-designated  as 
an  independent  fourth  branch  of  the 
Government  and  wholly  asserting  its 
freedom  from  control  by  either  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  the  U.S.  Congress.  Nor 
do  we  hear  any  reservations  expressed 
about  the  Fed's  action  in  boosting  inter- 
est rates  over  the  last  1.5  years,  doubling 
the  interest  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer from  $5  billion  to  $11  billion  a 
year.  They  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  from  the  ranks  of  those  of  us 
who  fought  the  high-interest,  tight- 
money  power  bloc  all  these  years. 

Do  they  advocate  that  we  export  to 
the  world  at  large  a  model  of  our  own 
monetary  system?  Do  they  want  an  in- 
ternational world  bank  dominated  by 
world  bankers  as  a  counterpart  to  our 
own  banker-run  system?  Tight  money 
would  then  rule  the  world.  Of  course, 
human  and  economic  growth  would  be 
slower  and  unemployment  would  be 
higher,  but  the  bankers  would  no  doubt 
be  as  happy  as  ducks  in  a  pond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  get  our  own 
monetai-y  house  in  order,  how  can  we 
take  the  lead  in  improving  the  world's 
monetaiy  system?  Is  this  not  a  case  of 
the  other  pasture  looking  greener?  I 
urge  my  friends  across  the  aisle  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  problems  at  hand. 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done  on  the 
domestic  scene.  And  while  we  should 
always  be  ready  to  improve  the  workings 
of  the  international  monetary  exchange 
and  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  to 
that  end,  we  should  not  rush  headlong 
into  it. 

Let  us  proceed  in  good  faith,  but  with 
prudence  and  caution,  mindful  that  it  is 
the  other  nations  that  have  had  a  need 
for  our  dollars  over  the  years  as  resei-ves 
for  their  international  exchange.  We 
have  not  needed  their  currencies. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlements,  that  solid  and 
conservative  stronghold  of  international 
finance,  in  its  recent  report  has  expressed 
concern  that  our  successful  narrowing  of 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  v/ill  de- 
prive the  other  nations  of  the  gi'owing 
supply  of  dollars  that  they  will  need  to 


carry  on  their  international  financial 
relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we 
look  at  our  international  financial  situa- 
tion, we  see  that  our  deficit  position  is 
far  from  the  traditional  one  of  trying  to 
buy  more  than  we  can  sell.  The  tinith  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  are  in  difficulty, 
partly  because,  in  addition  to  carrying 
the  cold  war  burden,  and  lending  sub- 
stantially for  foreign  aid  in  order  to  com- 
bat communism,  we  are  also  trying  to  be 
the  world's  capital  supplier.  Our  indus- 
tries have  been  investing  heavily  abroad 
and  our  banks  have  been  lending  exten- 
sively overseas.  These  factors,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  other  outlays  overseas,  created 
heavy  dollar  claims  in  foreign  hands 
which  potentially  may  result  in  claims 
against  our  gold.  However,  in  actual 
practice,  the  foreign  holders  of  our 
money  have  shown  a  preference  for  dol- 
lars over  gold.  They  are  cheaper  to 
maintain,  they  are  more  valuable  than 
gold  because  they  can  earn  interest,  and 
they  are  easier  to  negotiate.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  hold  dollars  because  it 
provides  a  security  that  they  could  not 
find  elsewhere. 

That  is  why  our  Government  has 
wisely  chosen  to  impose  an  equalization 
tax  on  foreign  borrowing  and  encourage 
voluntary  restraints  on  bank  lending 
overseas.  This  is  certainly  mild  medicine 
compared  to  the  financial  restrictions  in 
effect  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
But  mild  as  they  are,  our  measures  seem 
to  be  working  quite  well  to  stem  the  ex- 
cess outflows  that  have  been  going  on  for 
the  past  several  years. 

These  are  the  fmidamental  facts  to  be 
kept  in  mind  at  the  international  nego- 
tiating tables. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  went  off  for  a  week's  sail- 
ing, thus  again  crippling  the  effective 
operation  of  the  agency's  functions  in  its 
early  days. 

Furthermore,  I  would  think  that  the 
Chairman's  presence  would  have  been 
useful  in  planning  the  upcoming  White 
House  Conference  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Employment.  Instead  the  last-min- 
ute details  have  all  been  left  to  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Luther  Holcomb,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Gayle,  the  director 
of  public  affairs  for  the  agency.  Also, 
the  racial  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
provided  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  study  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  provide  leadership  in  meet- 
ing the  deep  underlying  problems 
evidenced  last  week  in  the  strife-torn 
Watts  community.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  out  of  communication  during  this 
period. 

This  entire  unfortunate  episode  brings 
to  our  attention  the  real  question  of  what 
policy  guides  our  top  officials  in  regard  to 
vacation  time.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission  would  be  motivated  to  put 
in  the  same  long  hours  at  his  job  as  the 
President  does  at  his.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  not  willing  to  earn  his  salary,  then 
perhaps  the  President  should  consider 
replacing  him  with  a  man  who  is. 


WHERE  WAS  THE  EQUAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY CHAIRMAN? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  (gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  me  that  the 
President's  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity Commission,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  been  on  a  vacation 
during  the  last  2  weeks  while  congres- 
sional consideration  was  being  given  to 
appropriations  for  his  office. 

Considering  that  the  agency  is  still  in 
its  first  year  of  existence,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
absence  handicaps  its  operation,  incon- 
veniences Members  of  Congress  need- 
lessly, adtd  makes  a  mockery  of  the  ad- 
ministration's emphasis  on  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans.  Surely 
Senators  and  Congressmen  ought  to  have 
the  chance  to  question  the  head  of  an 
agency  for  which  they  are  appropriating 
funds. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  demonstrated  his  fondness  for 
yachting.  In  early  June  of  this  year 
right  after  his  appointment  as  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission, 


A    CONSERVATIVE    SEARCHES    HIS 
SOUL 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  np  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
in  a  very  great  while,  we  are  all  fortu- 
nate enough  to  read  some  brief,  rela- 
tively unpublished  statement  which  says 
more  and  means  more  than  a  hundred 
proclamations  loudly  and  widely  hailed. 
In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Conservative 
Book  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  there 
is  such  a  statement,  entitled  "A  Con- 
servative Searches  His  Soul." 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  us  who  are 
proud  to  call  ourselves  "conservative" 
when  I  thank  the  publisher  and,  I  feel 
certain,  the  author,  Mr.  Neil  McCaffrey, 
president  of  the  Conservative  Book  Club. 
I  insert  this  "examination  of  conscience" 
in  the  Record,  while  expressing  my  con- 
viction that  it  has  that  unique  ability  of 
a  very  few  docimients  to  affect  signifi- 
cantly those  who  read  it: 

A  Conservative  Searches  His  Soul 

Am  I  doing  enough,  giving  the  organiza- 
tions I  belong  to  enough  time?  Am  I  giving 
them  too  much  time,  to  the  neglect  of  my 
family,  my  job,  self-improvement,  necessary 
recreation?  In  short,  am  I  leading  a  balanced 
life?  Have  I  read  any  good  books  lately? 
Have  I  misread  any  bad  books?  Am  I  doing 
enough  conservative  reading?  Am  I  keeping 
my  standards  high?  Do  I  waste  time  on 
mediocre  conservative  reading  and  ignore 
the  better  conservative  books  as  well  as  the 
good  nonpolitical  books  that  will  make  me 
a  better-rounded  person — and  thus  a  better 
conservative? 
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Am  I  strong  enough  to  stand  apart  from 
the  crowd,  to  take  an  unpopular  posfffbn? 
Do  I  niake  a  fetish  of  standing  apart  from 
the  crowd,  so  that  I  lose  contact  with  every- 
one who  differs  from  me?  Am  I  really  trying 
to  get  my  Ideas  across  to  my  uncommitted 
friends?  Am  I  careful  to  be  kind  and  gen- 
erous and  mannerly,  so  that  people  will  give 
me  a  hearing?  Do  I  realize  that  p>eople 
Judge  conservatism  not  only  by  what  I  say. 
but  by  the  kind  of  person  I  am? 

In  my  conservative  activities,  do  I  resist 
the  temptation  to  equate  the  good  of  our 
cause  with  my  own  advancement?  Do  I 
recognize  that  someone  may  oppose  me,  be 
wrong,  and  yet  be  acting  in  good  faith?  Do  I 
give  way  to  bitterness?  To  despair?  To 
foolish  optimism?  Am  I  brave  enough  to  see 
dark  prospects  yet  not  give  up? 

Do  I  excuse  loose  thinking,  careloas  talk, 
and  shabby  behavior  In  my  conservative 
allies  merely  because  they're  conservative? 
On  the  other  hand,  do  I  demand  an  impos- 
sible perfection  In  conservative  leaders,  for- 
getting that  they  are  only  human?  Do  I  al- 
low for  differences  In  personality,  interest, 
function,  or  viewpoint  among  conservatives? 
Do  I  forget  the  real  enemies  and  spend  my 
time  attacking  fellow  conservatives?  Above 
all— am  I  helping  to  keep  my  principles  alive 
by  living  them? 


to  attack  my  stand  against  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  from  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

For  those  who  follow  the  line  of  the 
Great  Society  and  imagine  that  they  are 
leading  the  people  into  the  "promised 
land."  I  would  simply  say  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  this  crusading 
Great  Society  would  rather  keep  these 
people  unemployed  and  victims  of  the 
poverty  program  than  permit  them  an 
opportunity  to  find  employment  in  indus- 
try. Would  it  not  be  better  to  permit 
our  youth  to  learn  trades  at  salaries  they 
can  earn  than  to  force  them  out  into  the 
street  and  into  the  delinquency  roles? 

Have  we  not  seen  enough  of  the  results 
of  disregard  for  law  and  order  without 
forcing  more  people  into  this  category? 


VOTING  RECORD 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reviewing  my  voting  record  I  note  that 
it  has  been  necessary,  because  of  my  ab- 
sence on  official  business,  to  miss  certain 
roUcall  votes  so  far  this  session  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  record  indicate  my 
position  on  each  of  these  issues.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows : 

January  19,  House  Resolution  126.  roll- 
call  No.  6:  "nay." 

June  3,  H.R.  7777.  rollcall  No.  121: 
"nay."* 

June  28.  House  Resolution  425,  rollcall 
No.  157:  "nay." 

July  12,  H.R.  8856,  rollcall  No.  181: 
"nay." 

July    12.   H.R.   242,   rollcall   No.    182: 
■yea." 

August  2.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81, 
rollcall  No.  214:  "yea." 

.August  2,  H.R.  8027,  rollcall  No.  215: 
"yea." 

August  2,  H.R.  6964.  rollcall  No.  216: 
"yea." 

MIMIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  young 
friend,  the  South  Dakota  Democratic  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  has  gone  to  the  press 


ROBERT  MANRY:  A  MODERN 

SLOCUM 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
received  the  wonderful  news  this  morn- 
ing that  a  heroic  sailor,  Robert  Manry, 
of  Cleveland,  and  his  "cockleshell"  of  a 
boat.  Tinkerhelle.  had  arrived  safely  and 
triumphantly  at  Falmouth,  England— 78 
days  and  ^,200  miles  after  their  uncere- 
monious departure  from  Falmouth, 
Mass..  on  Cape  Cod. 

Falmouth  is  in  my  district,  which  can 
boast  of  the  solo  crossing  of  Tom  Crapo 
in  1877  in  a  19-footer,  and  of  the  famous 
Josuha  Slocum  of  Fairhaven  and  West 
Tisbury,  who  sailed  alone  around  the 
world  in  the  sloop  Spray. 

Manry's  lone  voyage  is  in  many  ways 
more  remarkable  than  Slocum's  4-year, 
46.000-mi!e  journey.  I  would  like,  there- 
fore, to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial  tribute  to 
Robert  Manry's  achievement  from  an 
area  which  knows  something  about  great 
and  historic  feats  of  seamanship.  I  re- 
fer to  an  editorial  from  the  Standard- 
Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  It  is 
beautifully  written  and  I  think  it  cap- 
tures a  whiff  of  the  salt  air  that  sent 
Manry  and  his  13V2-foot  boat  across  the 
untamed  Atlantic : 

Intrepid  Odyssey 
The  sea -steeped  area  that  sent  Thomas 
Crapo  and  Joshua  Slocum  on  notable  lone 
voyages  has  an  opinion  of  the  ocean-crossing 
completed  by  Robert  Manry.  And,  unless 
we  have  misread  the  signs,  it  is  that  this 
was  a  remarkable  and  enduring  achievement. 
The  Tinkerbelle  ($250  (second  hand) 
f.o.b.  Cleveland)  Is  the  smallest  craft  ever 
to  make  the  eastward  crossing  of  what 
Masefield  aptly  described  as  "the  wild  old 
Atlantic."  And  considering  nonstop  voyages 
only,  she  Is  the  smallest  craft  to  accomplish 
the  deed  either  way. 

At  a  massive  13 '/2  feet  of  cockleshell 
dauntlessness,  Tinkerbelle  Is  18  Inches 
longer  than  Sjo-Ag,  which,  sailed  by  John 
Riding  of  Britain,  went  from  the  Azores  to 
Bermuda  this  year.  But  Sjo-Ag  left 
Plymouth  In  July  of  1964. 

So.  Skipper  Manry  and  his  second  love 
(Mrs.  Manry  and  the  children  have  him  In 
tow,  at  last)  are  really  In  a  class  by  them- 


selves. Their  3.200  miles  of  unbroken  voy- 
age was  a  tribute  to  timber  of  man  and 
boat,  to  high  personal  courage,  and  to  navi- 
gational dexterity  (surely  vital  In  that  pea- 
pod  on  the  heaving  swells)  that  was  amaz- 
ingly accurate. 

The  wanderlust  that  called  newspaperman 
Manry  to  the  Atlantic  ("Oh,  I  am  tired  of 
brick  and  stone,  the  heart  of  me  Is  sick/ 
"For  windy,  green  unquiet  sea,  the  realm 
of  Moby  Dick")  is,  we  hope,  stilled.  Let  the 
record  stand,  Mr.  Manry.  Our  own  Tom 
Crapo,  first  to  cross  in  a  19-footer.  in  1877, 
was  later  to  perish  in  a  9-footer.  Captain 
Josh  sailed  alone  to  eternity,  too. 

Fortunately,  the  Atlantic  permitted  a 
great  and  challenging  voyage  to  come  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  Those  who  go  to  sea 
in  small  craft,  or  large,  will  long  remember 
this  crossing  from  Falmouth,  Mass.,  to  Fal- 
mouth. England  (Just  around  the  corner 
from  "old"  Truro)  by  a  midwesterner  who 
was,  until  recently,  a  landlubber,  too. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
462.  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Ohio,  Bill  Minsk  all, 
which  pays  official  congressional  recog- 
nition to  Mr.  Manry's  singular  accom- 
plishment and  would  provide  that  the 
Tinkerbelle,  his  gallant  craft,  would  ul- 
timately take  its  place  alongside  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  which  also  made  a 
historic  solo  crossing  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  other  notable  exhibits  of  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

I  think  this  resolution   deserves  the 

prompt  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 

House : 

H.  Con.  Res.  462 

Whereas,  since  June  1,  the  world  has 
watched  the  solitary  Journey  of  Robert  Man- 
ry. a  Cleveland.  Ohio,  newspaperman,  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  his  thlrteen-and-one- 
half-foot  sailboat,  Tinkerbelle;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Manry  Is  completing  his 
historic  transatlantic  feat  of  Individual  cour- 
age  In  an  age  keyed  to  jet  propulsion  and 
rocketry:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  Robert  Manry 
be  cited  and  commended  for  his  bravery, 
resourcefulness,  and  success  In  conquering 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  his  sailboat,  Tinker- 
belle, after  a  suitable  period  of  time,  be 
retired  for  permanent  display  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  along  with  such  historic 
craft  as  Lindbergh's  The  Spirit  of  Saint 
Louis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
of  being  Robert  Manry's  own  Congress- 
man, has  proposed  that  this  courageous 
sailor  be  invited  to  the  White  House  in 
recognition  of  his  individual  courage  and 
resourcefulness.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  this  worthy  sug- 
gestion, which  is  one  that  I  am  sure  is 
supported  by  the  entire  House. 


RONALD  REAGAN  SPEECH 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DevineI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald 
Reagan  is  one  of  the  most  popular  speak- 
ers in  America  today.  He  is  an  articulate 
exponent  of  conservative  principles  and 
his  speeches  are  not  only  a  pleasure  to 
hear  but  they  are  also  very  interesting 
to  read.  Mr.  Reagan  recently  spoke  at  a 
testimonial  for  my  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative John  M.  Ashbrook,  and  deliv- 
ered a  fine  address.  I  commend  this  ad- 
dress to  all  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  a  forceful  exposition  of  constitutional, 
free  enterprise  principles. 

The  speech  follows : 
ADDRESS  OF  Ronald  Reagan  at  Testimonial 
DINNER  FOR  Representative  John  M.  Ash- 
brook. June  8,  1965.  Granville,  Ohio 
Mr.    Henderson,    Congressman    Ashbrook, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  filled  my  heart  to 
overflowing  with  that  kind  of  a  welcome.    I 
don't  deserve  the  nice  things  that  were  said 
about  me  but  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I 
enjoy  hearing  them.    There  are  some  things, 
you  know,  when  you  are  being  introduced 
that  get  you  a  little  uncomfortable.    I'm  al- 
ways concerned,  for  example,  lest  they  start 
going    into   the   motion   pictures   that   I've 
been    In.     Now   I     don't    mean    that    I'm 
ashamed  of  all  of  them  but  anyone  who's 
been  around   Hollywood   for   any  length   of 
time  has  made  some  movies  that  the  studio 
didn't    want    them    good,    it   wanted    them 
Thursday.    And  I've  had  my  share  like  every- 
one else.    Of  course  In  the  old  days  we  could 
always  count   on  the  passing  years  taking 
those  pictures  out  of  your  memory.     Now 
we  Just  stay  up  late  enough  at  night  in  front 
of  the  TV  set  and   they  all  come   back   to 
haunt  us.    Sornetimes  it's  like  looking  at  a 
son  you  never   knew  you   had.     I've   got  a 
friend  In  the  business  who  stays  up  late  to 
look  at  his  old  movies  Just  to  watch  his  hair- 
line recede.     You  know  now  this  world  of 
politics  Is  a  very  wonderful  thing.    My  friend 
George  Murphy  tells  some  tales  of  his  cam- 
paigning.    Murphy  says  that  he  finished  a 
speech  one  night  and  a  sweet  elderly  little 
lady  came  up  to  him  and  she  said.  "Oh,  I  re- 
member you  when   you  were  George  Mur- 
phy."     And   then    she   said,   "I   think   your 
speech    was   simply   superfluous."     Mxtrphy 
tried  to  stop  her;  he  smiled  Just  as  sweetly 
and  said  "Thank  you,  ma'am,  I'm  thinking 
of  having  it  published  posthumously."    She 
topped  him — she  smiled  right  back  and  said. 
"I  can  hardly  wait."    But  it  Is  a  wonderful 
world. 

I  was  In  Washington  not  too  long  ago.  It 
was  Just  evening  and  I  was  going  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It's  so  wonderful  to 
see  the  White  House  all  lighted  up  now  that 
the  election  Is  over.  He  has  to  leave  the 
lights  on.  How  else  is  he  going  to  read 
those  Goldwater  speeches  and  find  out  what 
to  do  next  In  Vietnam?  Seriously,  I  think 
its  wonderful  that  they're  going  to  have  a 
voting  bill.  If  tombstones  and  empty  ware- 
houses and  empty  lots  can  vote,  why  not 
people?  Yovi  know,  here  we  are.  and  Its 
been  true  ever  since  November,  we  don't 
know  whether  to  turn  in  our  suits  or  get 
ready  for  the  next  half.  Actually  nothing 
has  changed.  What  was  true  before  the 
election  Is  still  true,  and  what  was  false  can- 
not be  changed  even  If  the  vote  were  unani- 
mous. 

Now  It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to 
come  here  and  try  to  tell  you  anything  about 
your  Congressman,  John  Ashbrook — you 
who  know  him  so  well  and  who  have  lived 
viith  him.  I  have  shared  the  platform  with 
him  In  the  heat  and  the  dust  of  the  political 
arena  and  have  been  very  proud  to  do  so. 
In  a  day  when  political  expedients  and  vote- 
getting  devices  are  offered  to  us  like  a  lolli- 
pop to  children  it  Is  wonderful  to  know  that 
here  Is  a  man  who  dares  to  speak  the  truth 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  many  of  us  In  Cali- 
fornia are  very  happy  about  your  Congress- 


man from  here  In  the  State  of  Ohio  and  we 
sleep  easier  In  our  beds  because  he  is  there 
In  Washington.  And  we  trust  that  all  of 
you  will  use  the  good  Judgment  to  see  that 
we  can  continue  to  sleep  easy  at  night  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Rather  than  try  to  add  to  all  the  things 
that  have  been  said  I  will  discuss  with  you 
tonight  some  of  the  things  that  I  know  he  Is 
concerned  with  and  some  of  the  things  that 
he  has  dared  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on. 
A  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Macaulay  of  Eng- 
land wrote  to  an  American  friend  and  said 
in  the  fifth  century.  A.D..  ancient  Rome,  was 
fearfully  plundered  by  the  vandals  and  Huns. 
And  then  he  predicted  to  the  Americans  that 
in  the  mid-20th  century— which  is  approx- 
imately this  period  we  are  In — our  Republic 
would  be  fearfully  plundered  by  the  vandals 
and  Huns  but  he  said,  with  this  difference 
Rome's  barbarians  came  from  without — your 
barbarians  will  be  engendered  by  your  own 
democratic  institutions.  Perhaps  what  he 
had  in  mind  was  what  Prof.  Alexander 
Frazer  Tytler  has  written,  that  a  democracy 
cannot  exist  as  a  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  can  only  exist  until  the  voters 
discover  they  can  vote  themselves  largesse 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  Prom  that  mo- 
ment on  the  majority,  he  said,  always  vote 
for  the  candidate  promising  the  most  bene- 
fits from  the  treasury  with  the  result  that 
democracy  always  collapses  over  a  loose  fiscal 
policy,  always  to  be  followed  by  a  dictator- 
ship. Unfortunately,  we  can't  argue  with 
the  professor  because  when  he  wrote  that 
we  were  still  colonials  of  Great  Britain  and 
he  was  explaining  what  has  destroyed  the 
Athenian  Republic  more  than  2.000  years 
before. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  great  French 
philosopher  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said  much 
the  same  thing.  He  said  the  end  of  freedom 
comes  when  the  party  In  power  learns  it  can 
perpetuate  Itself  through  taxation.  But 
what  does  happen  when  the  executive  branch 
of  government  can  use  the  money  taken 
from  the  people  in  order  to  coerce  the  people? 
Already  we  are  seeing  the  shape  of  things  to 
come.  Four  and  one-half  years  ago  we  were 
told  "let  us  begin."  Now  we  are  urged  to 
get  moving.  Where?  For  41/2  years  we've 
had  the  New  Frontier  that  has  now  become 
the  Great  Society.  Well,  let  us,  as  Al  Smith 
once  admonished,  "look  at  the  record."  The 
dollar  has  dropped  another  several  cents  In 
purchasing  power  In  these  41/2  years.  We've 
added  more  than  $30  billion  to  the 
national  debt.  The  gold  supply  Is  so  dimin- 
ished there  is  fear  for  the  solvency  of  our 
currency.  Crime  is  up  30  percent  and  the 
farmers'  income  is  down  8  percent.  The  con- 
sumers are  paying  the  highest  price  for  food 
they  have  ever  paid  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  And  4'/2  years  ago  there  were  no 
daily  casualty  lists.  No  wives  and  mothers 
were  receiving  telegrams  that  said  "we  re- 
gret to  inform  you." 

In  the  last  campaign  those  In  power  pre- 
sented themselves  actually  as  conservatives, 
conservatives  in  the  sense  that  they  would 
bring  about  no  drastic  change,  that  here  we 
had  a  peaceful  and  a  prosperous  America 
and  things  would  go  along  in  this  easy  way. 
In  short,  they  promised  to  maintain  the 
status  quo — that's  Latin  for  the  mess  we're 
In.  We.  on  the  other  hand,  were  presented 
as  radicals  who'd  bring  about  some  drastic 
upheaval,  some  great  change  in  the  normal 
American  way.  Well  now.  however,  the 
wraps  are  off  the  Great  Society  and  a  multi- 
tude of  messages  have  made  It  plain  that 
we're  to  have  the  welfare  state  with  an  un- 
precedented federalization  of  American  life. 
Subsidies  proliferate  and  security  becomes 
so  all  important  as  to  override  self-reliance, 
self-respect,  and  even  simple  morality. 
Serious  discussion  by  supposedly  learned  men 
is  granted  to  the  Idea  of  not  only  helping 
those  In  need  but  actually  divorcing  Income 
from  work  with  the  central  authority  satis- 


fying not  only  the  peoples'  needs  but  the 
peoples'  wants.  Well,  that  same  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  warned  us  that  such  a  govern- 
ment would  cover  the  face  of  society  with  a 
network  of  small  complicated  rules,  minute 
and  uniform.  And  he  said  thus  the  will  of 
man  Is  not  shattered  but  softened  and 
guided  until  the  Nation  is  reduced  to  a  flock 
of  timid  and  Industrious  animals  of  which 
government  is  the  shepherd. 

Well,  now  at  first  hearing,  perhaps  we  are 
all  inclined  to  doubt  that  we  are  even  within 
distant  gimshot  of  such  an  alteration  of 
our  free  and  independent  way  but  I  wonder 
if  our  complacency  is  Justified.  Freedom  Is 
very  fragile;  it  has  flowered  only  a  few  mo- 
ments in  all  of  man's  history  and  most  of 
those  moments  have  been  ours.  But  now 
our  limited  Government  with  its  decentral- 
ized powers  has  given  away  to  planners  and 
these  planners  have  laid  an  Increasingly 
heavy  hand  on  every  facet  of  our  lives. 
Sometimes  as  I  look  at  their  efforts  I  think 
that  if  they  were  all  laid  end  to  end  they 
wouldn't  reach  a  conclusion.  Once  we  had 
a  system  In  this  country  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Well,  we're  seeing  plenty  of  checks 
and  we  know  where  they  come  from  but 
some  place  along  the  line  we've  lost  our 
balance. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  300 
words — that's  all  it  took  for  that  immortal 
document.  The  Federal  Government  re- 
cently Issued  a  ruling  related  to  cabbage  and 
it  took  29,911  words.  If  we  ever  decided  we 
needed  a  new  Declaration  I  hope  we  will 
keep  one  line  from  the  old.  a  line  that  goes 
"He  has  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to 
harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance." Federal  employees  outnumber  State 
employees  in  30  of  the  50  States  Including 
your  own.  Today  It  only  takes  12  doctors 
for  every  10.000  people  In  America  to  keep 
us  well  and  healthy.  It  only  takes  40  me- 
chanics and  oil  station  attendants  to  keep 
our  cars  running.  It  takes  130  Federal  em- 
ployees for  every  10.000  of  us.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Government  corporations  oper- 
ating thousands  of  businesses  in  direct 
competition  wltli  the  private  businessmen 
and  in  so  doing  these  Government-owned 
corporations  have  lost  to  date  $81  billion, 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  national  debt. 
Hardly  a  recommendation  for  those  who  say 
that  Government  should  take  an  even 
greater  hand  In  regulating  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Paperwork,  Government  forms  forced  off  on 
the  American  businessman  cost  the  American 
industry  $20  billion  a  year.  It  Is  estimated  it 
takes  35  percent  of  the  small  businessman's 
time  Just  to  fill  out  Government  regulations 
and  questionnaires.  And  the  threat  of  even 
more  regulation  and  outright  takeover  looms 
even  larger.  Robert  Weaver.  Federal  Housing 
Administrator,  stated  publicly  that  while  the 
Government  once  gave  control  and  ownership 
of  the  land  to  the  private  citizen  in  order  to 
speed  its  development,  today  the  goal  of  the 
Government  is  to  regain  complete  control  of 
the  use  of  that  land.  Lewis  Levlne.  the  U.S. 
Director  of  Employment,  backed  by  a  $200 
million  budget,  said  the  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
make  the  US  .Employment  Service  the  man- 
power agency  for  the  entire  Nation;  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  private 
employment  agencies.  And  thus  we  see  the 
Federal  Government  taking  part  in  determin- 
ing where  an  employee  will  work  and  whom 
employers  will  employ.  Every  businessman 
could  tell  his  own  story  of  harassment.  The 
natural  gas  producers  have  a  beaut.  They 
were  handed  a  questionnaire  not  too  long  ago 
that  was  428  pages  long.  It  weighed  10 
pounds  and  each  page  was  24  Inches  long  and 
It  had  room  for  hundreds  of  entries.  They 
had  to  fill  it  out  in  quadruplicate.  One  firm 
has  estimated  it  will  take  17.000  accountant 
man-l»ours  to  complete  this  questionnaire. 
The  Power  Conunisslon  says  it  has  to  have  It 
to  determine  whether  they  are  charging  the 
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right  price  for  gas.  Are  we  safe  in  our  books 
and  our  records?  We  discovered  that  for  the 
last  3  years  the  Postmaster  has  been  turn- 
ing over  private  mail  letters  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  letters  addressed  to  people 
who  are  back  or  delinquent  in  the  payment 
of  their  income  tax.  Planes  equipped  with 
surveying  instruments  fly  over  American 
farms  to  check  on  those  farms  to  see  if  there 
is  a  violation  of  the  planting  allotment  and 
if  any  farmer  is  found  guilty  of  such  a  thing, 
he  is  gxiilty  as  charged.  He  is  fined;  he  has 
no  day  In  court  and  if  he  doesn't  pay  his  fine 
they  can  seize  and  sell  at  auction  his  property 
to  enforce  the  payment. 

Government's  involvement  in  the  foreign 
economy  gives  us  a  window  on  what  happens 
when  the  Government  invades  arecis  not  its 
proper  province.  All  the  world  finds  man  still 
faced  with  the  age-old  problem  of  trying  to 
provide  food  for  himself  and  his  family  let 
alone  some  other  individual  engaged  in  some- 
thing besides  the  direct  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  But  here  in  America  the  farmer 
has  developed  his  craft  to  the  i>oint  of  genius. 
Here  in  this  one  spot  in  the  world  the  farmer 
can  produce  enough  to  feed  not  only  himself 
and  his  family  but  feed  literally  hundreds  of 
his  fellow  human  beings.  And  yet.  triggered 
by  the  depression,  the  Federal  Government 
set  out  to  help  the  needy  farmer  with  a  sub- 
sidy and  now  they  end  up  giving  80  percent 
of  their  subsidy  to  the  one-fourth  of  the 
farms  with  the  highest  income. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  wheat 
farmer  voted  against  a  program  of  wheat 
control  but  they  discovered  you  don't  say 
no  to  Santa  ciaus.  So  the  Government 
dumped  surplus  wheat  on  the  market  to 
break  the  price  and  then  they  passed  the 
wheat  program  anyway  and  they  achieved  a 
new  high  in  bureaucratic  ingenuity:  they 
lowered  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  farmer, 
they  raised  the  price  of  flour  and  bread  to  the 
consumer,  they  reduced  exports  and  they 
handed  the  taxpnyer  a  bill  for  $100  million 
for  doing  all  this.  You  know  who  the  tax- 
payer is — that's  someone  who  works  for  the 
Government  and  doesn't  have  to  take  a  civil 
service  exam. 

For  every  dollar  that  the  country  was  pay- 
ing for  price  stabilization  in  1948  they  are 
today  spending  $"25  and  with  what  results? 
Two  million  farmers  have  been  driven  to  the 
city  in  search  of  Jobs,  the  farmers  get  the 
lowest  return  from  the  market  basket  dollar 
they've  ever  gotten  in  history,  37  cents,  and 
the  farmers'  income  today  is  matched  by  a 
debt  that  is  higher  than  at  any  time  in  his 
history — even  higher  than  on  the  eve  of  the 
1929  depression.  He  owes  $2.86  for  every 
dollar  of  net  income.  It's  a  funny  thing, 
with  our  Government  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  take  fruitful  farni  land  out  of  pro- 
duction, with  our  Government  telling  vis 
that  another  2'i  million  farmers  must  be 
removed  from  the  soil,  they  adopt  an  Appa- 
lachian program  and  they  appropriate  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  develop  marginal  land 
and  to  make  farmers  in  that  area  on  that 
marginal  land. 

And  then  there  are  our  traditional  laws  of 
eminent  domain  that  we've  had  so  long  in 
this  Nation.  Most  of  lis  understand  them. 
We  realize  that  every  once  In  a  while  the 
Government  must  find  It  necessary  to  take 
some  property  from  the  citizen  for  a  clear 
and  definite  and  present  public  need  but  the 
citizen  has  always  had  his  day  in  court  and 
a  fair  price  is  established  by  the  court  and 
the  citizen  can  make  the  Government  prove 
that  there  is  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
his  property  and  his  alone.  Now  a  variety  of 
programs  have  diluted  private  right  by  mak- 
ing public  interest  anything  that  a  few 
Government  planners  decide  it  should  be. 
We  now  have  adopted  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. The  original  intent  was  to  provide 
quickly  decent  homes  for  every  American, 
to  eliminate  slums.  Well  now,  no  one  dis- 
agrees   with    that    humanitarian    purpose. 


But  since  1949  the  program  has  been  overly 
costly,  destructive  of  personal  liberty,  and 
has  miserably  failed  to  fulfill  Its  original  in- 
tent. In  the  last  10-year  period  urban  re- 
-jaewal  has  destroyed  126,000  low-rent  homes. 
They've  replaced  them  with  only  28.000 
homes  in  a  higher  rent  bracket.  Almost  a 
million  people  displaced  by  the  bulldozer 
have  wound  up  In  new  slums  paying  higher 
rent. 

The  law  says  the  displaced  must  be  offered 
standard  housing  at  rents  they  can  afford  In 
convenient  locations.  But  if  standard  hous- 
ing at  rents  they  can  afford  in  convenient 
locations  had  been  available  they'd  have 
moved  there  without  waiting  for  the  urban 
renewal  bulldozer.  Note  the  contrast  be- 
tween Govfrnment  in  this  area  and  private 
industry.  While  the  Government  was  build- 
ing those  28,000  units,  private  enterprise  In 
the  same  period  built  27  million  dwelling 
units. 

Now.  let  me  make  it  plain.  I  don't  chal- 
lenge the  sincerity  of  those  planners.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  sincerely  motivated  by  hu- 
jnanitarlan  purpose.  They  want  to  alleviate 
distress  and  poverty  and  misery.  They  want 
to  help  us  solve  these  age-old  problems. 
They  remind  me  though  of  a  young  fellow 
who  was  riding  a  motorcycle  on  a  cold  winter 
day  and  the  wind  was  coming  through  the 
buttonholes  on  his  leather  jacket  and 
bothering  him.  So  he  finally  figured  some- 
thing out.  He  turned  the  Jacket  around  and 
put  it  on  backwards.  That  solved  the  cold 
front  but  It  kind  of  restricted  his  arm  mo- 
tions and  he  hit  a  patch  of  Ice  and  skidded 
Into  a  tree.  When  the  ambulance  got  there, 
the  attendants  elbowed  their  way  through 
the  crowd  and  one  of  them  asked  what  hap- 
pened. A  bystander  said  "We  don't  know. 
When  we  get  here  he  seemed  to  be  all  right 
but  by  the  time  we  got  his  head  turned 
around  straight  he  was  dead." 

Now  the  Government  urges  upon  us  a  new 
Cabinet  post,  a  Cabinet  post  of  urban  affairs 
and  they  tell  vis  they  want  a  program  to  sub- 
sidize rent  so  that  a  man  can  live,  even  a 
man  of  average  income,  in  a  home  and  a 
neighborhood  beyond  his  means  with  his 
thrifty  new  neighbors  taxed  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  rent.  Urban  renewal  plans,  they 
say,  win  "be  vised  In  a  new  way  so  that  all 
ovir  tools  from  poverty  programs  to  educa- 
tion and  constrviction  can  be  used  together 
to  create  meaningful  and  livable  commvml- 
ties  within  our  cities."  Of  course,  Washing- 
ton will  decide  what  Is  meaningful  and  what 
Is  livable.  We  have  a  poverty  program  and 
they  base  this  program  as  you  all  well  know 
in  this  State  on  the  classic  case  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Over  and  over  again  we  heard  that 
here  was  the  very  depth  of  degradation  and 
poverty  In  our  land.  Here  was  the  center  of 
unemployment  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  we 
mvist  have  a  poverty  program.  So  we  have  it. 
West  Virginia  gets  $400,000.  Texas  gets 
S9  million.  I  think  they  believe  that  the 
poverty  program,  like  charity,  begins  at  home 
and  home  Is  their  own  bureaucratic  den  be- 
cause in  one  place.  Gum  Spring,  Va.,  they 
Just  allotted  them  $74,000  for  the  poverty 
program  there:  $54,000  for  administrators' 
salaries  and  $20,000  for  the  poor.  Check  a 
little  deeper  arovmd  that  particular  one  and 
you'll  find  out  there  are  15  families  In  Gum 
Springs,  Va.  Now  If  you  Just  took  the  $74,000 
and  divided  It  up  with  the  15  families,  you 
don't  need  any  administrator — they  all  get 
$5  000  apiece. 

The  mayor  of  Paterson.  N.J.,  is  upset.  He's 
discovered  that  the  poverty  administrator  In 
his  town  gets  $1,000  a  year  more  than  he 
does.  In  the  youth  phase  of  that  program 
we're  going  to  salvage  young  people  who  have 
failed  to  meet  the  respyonslbllltles  of  pre- 
paring themselves  for  adult  life.  And,  again, 
no  one  qviarrels  with  this  goal.  But  dvir- 
ing  this  salvage  operation  of  these  young 
people  who  to  date  have  been  failures  we 
are  going  to  pay  them  a  salary  higher  than 


we  give  the  man  who  puts  on  a  uniform  and 
stands  in  the  defense  of  his  country  and 
this  is  pretty  ridiculous. 

We  find  the  same  pattern  In  the  dropout 
program.  Now  most  of  us  ^re  aw.ire  tliat 
this  Is  serious  and  most  of  us  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  You  have  a  community 
right  here  in  your  own  State  in  which  the 
individuals,  the  educators  and  the  Indus- 
trialists in  the  town  have  banded  together 
in  a  voluntary  program  and  they  salvage 
more  than  half  of  the  dropouts  long  before 
the  Government  thought  of  doing  anything 
abovit  It.  But  now  we  find  out  that  In  the 
Government  program,  in  one  area  wl.cre  it 
is  established,  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  di  op- 
out  is  higher  than  the  legitimate  rate  of  pay 
for  students  who  have  part-time  Jobs  and  so 
they  have  created  Incentive  for  the  student 
to  drop  out  so  that  he  can  continvie  with  his 
education  and  get  a  raise  at  the  same  time. 

Have  we  come  to  a  point  where  we  r.o 
longer  think  It's  necessary  to  teach  the  sim- 
ple virtues  of  reward  for  labor  or  to  repay 
what  we  borrow?  In  my  State  of  California 
there's  a  small  college  town  and  the  Rotary 
Clvib  there  has  raised  a  fund  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  they  lend  this  money  to  needy 
college  students.  No  interest  and  they  don't 
have  to  pay  It  back  until  after  graduation 
until  they're  established  in  a  career  or  Job 
out  of  school.  The  other  day  the  dean  of 
the  college  called  them  and  said  If  yovi're  not 
willing  to  make  the  loan  fund  an  outriglit 
gift  we  won't  need  It  anymore  because  the 
Government  Is  putting  up  the  money  and 
the  students  don't  have  to  pay  It  back. 

Samuel  Gompcrs,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  a  great  humani- 
tarian, said  doing  for  people  what  they  can 
and  ovight  to  do  for  themselves  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
welfare  of  the  worker  depends  on  their  own 
initiative.  Let  social  busybodles  and  pro- 
fessional morals  experts  and  their  fads  re- 
flect upon  the  perils  they  rashly  invit«^ider 
the  pretense  of  social  welfare. 

Over  In  Illinois,  the  news  reported  the 
other  day,  there  wiis  a  woman  who  Is  mother 
of  six  children  and  earning  about  $50  a 
week  in  a  laundry.  She  had  given  her  hus- 
band $164.50  for  their  joint  income  tax  re- 
turn and  he  skipped.  He  deserted  the  family 
and  took  the  tax  money.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Service  couldn't  find  him;  they  could 
find  her  working  In  the  laundry  so  they  levied 
against  her  wages  and  took  her  $50  a  week 
to  insure  the  payment  of  the  $164 — the  sole 
support  she  had  for  her  six  children.  This 
woman  who  had  never  asked  for  any  hand- 
out of  any  kind  in  her  life  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  go  to  the  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren program  and  they  gleefully  discovered 
that  they  could  arrange  for  her  to  get  $450  a 
month  for  doing  nothing.  Now  what  really 
m.ade  this  a  newsworthy  story  though  Is  to 
date  she's  still  holding  out.  She  Just  wants 
her  $50  a  week  at  the  laundry  and  they're 
investigating  her  because  this  they  don't 
understand. 

The  network  of  rules  grows  more  minute. 
Down  on  the  border  between  the  North  and 
the  Sovith  there's  an  oil  station  operator. 
He's  a  pretty  enterprising  fellow.  He  gets 
a  lot  of  tourist  trade  from  the  North  so  in 
that  little  triangle  of  ground  between  the 
driveway  and  the  sidewalk,  usually  covered 
with  gravel,  he  planted  a  few  cotton  bushes. 
Then  when  his  northern  cvistomers  came  in 
he  gave  them  a  cotton  boll  off  the  bush  as  a 
souvenir  of  their  trip  to  the  South.  The 
Government  has  Just  fined  him  for  plant- 
ing cotton  without  an  allotment. 

Now  we're  going  to  subsidize  art  and  lit- 
erature and  we're  told  that  we'll  have  two 
czars  at  the  Federal  level  and  power  to  grant 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  the  basis  of 
their  opinion  of  what  constitutes  meaningful 
art  and  literature.  Now,  perhaps  I'm  un- 
duly perturbed  about  this  but  if  they  follow 
the   pattern   of   the   Government-sponsored 


research  and  science  there  Is  reason  for  con- 
cern.    I  don't  set  myself  up  as  a  qualified 
scientist  or  qualified  to  really  judge  what  Is 
legitimate  research  but  sometimes  I  wonder 
If"  vie    arent    subsidizing    Just    Intellectual 
curiosity  when  I  see  the  Government  spend- 
ing  thousands  of   dollars  on   "Research   in 
Filology  and  Faunal  Affinities  of  Fossil  Bryo- 
zoa  In  the  Middle  Ordoviclan  Through  Silu- 
rian."    Now   the   only   thing   about   that  I 
understand    is   that   part   "In   the   middle." 
There  I  know  whom  they  are  talking  abovit. 
Now  the  Nation's  Capital  concerns  Itself 
with  recreational  facilities  and  our  ability 
to  enjoy   ourselves   In   the   great   outdoors. 
They  publish  a  booklet  by  the  Special  Engi- 
neering   Services    Branch    of    Environmen- 
tal   Engineering    and    Food    Protection    of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.     That  Isn't 
the  book  I  read,  that's  the  agency  that  puts 
it  out.     The  book  is  called  "Environmental 
Health  Practices  In  Recreational  Areas."    It's 
134  pages  of  profundities  and  I  don't  know 
how  we  got  along  without  them  up  until 
now.    For  example,  did  you  know,  If  you  lay 
out  a  campsite  you  should  provide  drinking 
fountains  at  such  a  height  that  the  drinking 
level  is  convenient  to  the  persons  using  the 
fountain?    But  wait  until  you  get  to  those 
exciting  chapters  on  wildlife.    "Insects  crawl- 
ing into  the  ears  of  outdoorsmen  sometimes 
creates  painful  conditions."     Well   I've  got 
news  for  them — It's  no  fun  when  It  happens 
indoors.    But  this  Isn't  all  they  have  to  say 
about   wildlife.     "If  your   recreational  area 
has  a  bathhouse   Intended   for   the   use  of 
both  men  and  women,  it  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  tight  partition."     Now, 
you  know  we  would  never  have  thought  of 
that  by  ourselves.     Maybe  I  should  change 
careers.  If  exciting  reading  like  that  catches 
on,  television's  going  right  out  the  window. 
But  Professor   Tytler's  loose  fiscal  policy 
may  well  be  at  hand.     Our  Government  is 
spending  $260  million  a  day  and  that's  $10 
million  more  than  we  were  spending  a  year 
ago.    Our  Government  Is  responsible  for  a 
deliberate   and   planned   Inflation   that  has 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
In  the  last  three  decades  to  44 'L-  cents.     In 
the  last  20  years,  we  have  eroded  the  value  of 
our  savings  and  Insurance  by  $190  billion. 
My  father,  when  I  was  a  boy.  and  I  can  hear 
him  now.  said  the  country  needed  a  good  5- 
cent  cigar.  What  this  country  needs  Is  a  good 
5-cent   nickel.     The    Government   practices 
bookkeeping  tricks  that  would  Jail  a  private 
citizen.    We're  told  that  the  budget  is  still 
under  a  $100  billion.    Last  year,  with  great 
talk  of  economy,  we  were  told  It  was  only 
$98  billion.     But  $10  billion  In  obllgatlonal 
authority  was  hidden  and  not  shown  by  these 
bookkeeping  tricks,  and  again  this  year  It's 
$99.7  billion  and  again  the  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority Is  $106.4  billion.     Now  the  Congress 
has  been  asked  between  now  and  the  end  of 
this  month  to  raise  the  debt  limit  for  the  fifth 
time  In  4  years  and  the  Interest  on  that  debt 
is  S22,000  a  minute,  every  minute  of  every 
hour  of  the  24,  day  in  and  day  out.    These 
bookkeeping  tricks  have  reached  a  new  high 
in  sophistication.    The   medicare   bill — and 
we'll  probably  have  It — Is  presented  as  only 
costing  each  citizen  a  few  cents  a  month  and 
that  will  be  true  until  after  the  1968  elec- 
tions.   And  then  we'll  be  in  for  a   bigger 
surprise  than  we  were  last  April  15  when  we 
discovered  the  truth  about  the  so-called  tax 
cut. 

With  our  gold  supply  down  from  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  supply  to  one-third  since 
foreign  aid  started  In  1948  we  continue  a 
program  In  which  the  Ink  that  spatters  on 
American  Embassy  walls  In  hate  America 
demonstrations  Is  bought  by  American  tax- 
payers. We  go  along  with  the  hypocrisy 
of  our  State  Department  pretending  that 
there  could  possibly  be  a  spontaneous  riot 
in  a  police  state.  We  furiously  send  them  a 
note  and  demand  that  next  time  they  send 
more  police.     It  would  make  more  sense  if 


next  time  they  send  a  smaller  mob.  We 
have  325,000  dependents  of  civilian  employ- 
ees, not  military,  living  abroad  and  adding 
to  our  deficit  In  the  exchange,  adding  to  the 
outflow  of  gold.  But  businessmen  are  ask- 
ing to  do  a  180-degree  tvirn  and  forsake  their 
traditional  role  of  trading  In  the  world's 
marketplace.  I  say  they're  asked,  but  they 
understand  It's  'do  or  else,'  and  the  'or  else'  is 
government  force  or  coercion. 

The  President  Is  fond  of  quoting  from 
the  Scriptures.  His  favorite  seems  to  be 
from  the  1st  chapter  of  Isaiah  the  18th 
verse:  "Come  let  us  reason  together."  Now 
that  has  a  cozy  and  Inviting  sound,  doesn't 
It?  Well,  don't  let  your  eyes  drop  a  line  or 
two  to  the  next  veise  whera  it  says  that  if 
you  refuse  you  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword. 

We  are  taxed  in  our  food,  our  drink,  and 
our  shelter  with  the  Government  taking  the 
highest  percentage  from  the  productive  free 
economy  that  any  society  has  ever  done 
without  ruin.  Now  we  are  told  we  have  a 
$5  billion  cut  In  the  excise  tax,  hut  we'll  have 
a  $5  billion  deficit,  also.  And  we  won't  really 
be  taxed  less.  They're  Just  going  to  re- 
arrange It.  Apply  it  somewhere  else.  They 
keep  fooling  us  with  the  idea  that  we  can 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Well,  It's  time  we 
found  out  that  Peter  Isnt  loaded  and  no 
one  else  Is.  We're  robbing  Paul  to  pay 
Paul.  People  pay  taxes.  To  pretend  that 
you  can  cut  taxes  without  cutting  the  bur- 
den that  causes  them  is  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
upon  the  people.  Government  Is  like  a  baby. 
It's  an  alimentary  canal  with  an  appetite 
at  one  end  and  no  sense  of  responsibility  at 
the  other. 

Now  we're  surprised  to  learn  there's  a  great 
emergency  at  the  local  level  and  the  Federal 
Government  proposes  to  help  us  with  our 
public  schools.  They  claim  that  they'll  exer- 
cise no  Federal  control  but  when  competent 
educators  went  to  Washington  and  proved 
conclusively  that  there  were  no  problems  of 
school  construction  or  teachers'  salaries  that 
could  not  be  met  at  the  local  and  State  level, 
and  when  they  proposed  various  plans  such  as 
leaving  some  of  the  tax  money  at  the  local 
level  before  you  run  it  through  those  build- 
ings on  the  Potomac,  the  Freudian  slip  oc- 
curred. Francis  Keppel,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  said,  "You  don't  understand, 
with  your  plan  we  couldn't  achieve  our  social 
objectives."  And  this  Is  what's  at  the  base 
of  Federal  aid  to  education — social  objec- 
tives, not  outlined  and  not  told  to  us — with 
a  Government  planning  to  build  the  schools, 
buy  the  books,  grant  scholarships,  make 
Jvidgments,  and  exert  pressure.  What  If  one 
day  that  pressure  Is  of  a  political  nature  not 
to  our  liking?  Education  Is  the  bulwark  of 
freedom.  If  you  remove  It  too  far  from  the 
community  and  the  parents'  control  It  be- 
comes the  tool  of  tyranny. 

Freedom  comes  but  once  In  the  history  of 
a  nation  or  a  people,  and  once  lost.  It's 
hardly  ever  regained.  The  day  Is  long  gone 
when  you  and  I,  as  individuals,  can  choose 
the  man  regardless  of  party,  for  now  our  two 
parties  are  widely  divided  In  their  political 
philosophy.  The  Democratic  leadership  Is 
committed  to  the  planned  economy,  ruled 
by  an  intellectual  61lte.  I  believe  that  the 
best  vehicle  for  either  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat who  believes  in  constitutional  limits  In 
the  power  of  government  can  be  found  in 
the  Republican  Party,  which  Is  polarized 
around  a  belief  in  Individual  freedom  and 
man's  right  to  control  his  own  destiny.  I 
hope  I  speak  to  Democrats.  I  spent  most  of 
my  life  as  a  Democrat,  and  I  know  that  the 
leadership  of  that  party  has  long  ago  aban- 
doned the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son and  Cleveland.  And  I  know  how  Demo- 
crats today  may  be  bothered  by  a  feeling  of 
disloyalty  when  they  consider  change,  be- 
cause I  discovered  how  deeply  Ingrained  Is 
the  political  loyalty.  I  discovered  It's  almost 
like  religion  when  It  came  time  to  change. 


But  have  no  feeling  of  disloyalty,  because 
I'll  tell  you  now,  the  leadership  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  if  you're  a  Democrat,  has  long 
since  deserted  you. 

A  hundred  years  ago  we  faced  the  problem 
of  a  nation   half  slave   and  half   free   and 
whether  that  Nation  could  survive.    Today, 
we  face  a  world  that's  half  slave  and  half  free 
and    whether    mankind    Itself    can    survive. 
And  this  Is  where  the  Republican  responsi- 
bility comes  In.    We  can't  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  a  divided  world  of  a  divided  nation 
with  a  splinter  party.    For  too  long  you  and 
I  have  been  Republicans  complete  with  de- 
scriptive   adjectives    and    hyphens.     We've 
been  moderate  Republicans,  liberal  Republi- 
cans, conservative  Republicans,  Main  Street 
Republicans,    whatever    that    means.     The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  we've  been  sucker 
Republicans.    Our  opponents  gave  us  those 
adjectives   and  those   labels,  and  It's  high 
time  we  bundled  them  up  and  gave  them 
back.    We  have  a  challenge  today  to  be  jvist 
Republicans,  the  party  of  opposition  to  the 
misguided   Democratic   leadership   at  home 
and  opposition  to  all  those  people   abroad 
who  threaten  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
man  in  every  nation.    We  can  cringe  In  the 
shadow  of  a  philosophy  we  detest  but  fear 
to  challenge,  or  we  can  rise  from  ovir  defeat 
and  begin  the  second  round  of  our  struggle 
to  restore  the  Republic.     The  opportunity 
has  never  been  greater.    I  can't  believe  that 
the  broad  rank  and  file  of  people   In  the 
Democratic  Party  would  knowingly  support 
the  philosophy  leading  to  the  loss  of  free- 
dom,  with   the  Government  planning  and 
dictating  every  facet  of  our  lives.    Our  op- 
ponents charge  that  we  are  only  a  party  of 
opposition.     Well,  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
make  plain  what  we're  for.    I  wish  they'd  do 
the  same;  I  wish  they'd  spell  out  the  Great 
Society  and  tell  us  just  exactly  how  far  they 
intend  to  go  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  tell 
us  what  the  price  tag  will  be. 

It  Is  true  that  In  ovu-  Republican  Party 
we  have  people  who  out  of  power  have  hun- 
grily looked  at  the  opposition  and  said  per- 
haps we  can  Imitate  them;  perhaps  we  can 
try  to   outpromlse   them.     There  has  been 
cynical  talk  of  voter  blocs  and  appealing  to 
these  voter  blocs  with  these  promises.     But 
if  we  do  this  then  we  might  as  well  abandon 
the  two-party  system  now.     I'd  like  to  an- 
swer them  that  there  is  a  voter  bloc;  It's  a 
voter   bloc   that   crosses   party   lines,   racial 
and  religious  and  ethnic  and  economic  lines. 
It's  a  bloc  that  can  be  spurs,  ours  for  the 
taking.      It's    made    up    of    truly    forgotten 
Americans — unsung   heroes   who   get   up   In 
the  morning  and  send  their  kids  to  school 
and    pay    their    bills;    contribute    to    their 
church   and   their  charity   and   their   com- 
munity.   They  believe  in  God  as  the  Creator 
of  all  ovu-  rights  and  freedoms  and  they're 
disturbed  because  their  children  can't   ask 
His  blessing  on  a  lunch  In  the  school  cafe- 
teria.   There  haven't  been  very  many  voices 
raised  In  their  behalf  In  the  higher  echelons 
of  government.     Once  voice  vmafrald,  loud, 
and  clear  you  have  provided  In  Washington 
with  your  Congressman.     That  bloc  Is  ours 
for  the  taking  if  we're  ready  to  tell  them  that 
we  believe  the  problems  of  age,  the  problems 
of  health,  and  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
hovising  can  be  solved  without  compulsion 
and   without   fiscal   Irresponsibility.     If   we 
really  tell  them  that  we  believe  no  one  should 
live  In  degradation,  but  that  everyone  In  this 
land  should  be  able  to  fly  as  high  and  as  far 
as  his  own  strength  will  take  him  without 
being   punished   for   his   Initiative   and   his 
efforts.     That  we'll  never  buy  ovir  freedom 
from   the   threat   of   the   bomb   by    trading 
away  the  freedoms  of  people  In  other  lands 
not  ovu-s  to  give,  and  tell  that  same  bloc  of 
voters  that  If  they  or  their  sons  are  to  be 
asked  to  die  for  their  country  some  place 
in  the  world  they  ought  to  at  least  die  know- 
ing  they   were   given   a  chance   to   try   for 
victory. 
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Thomas  Wolfe  said : 


"To  every  man  his  chance; 
To  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  hla 

shining  golden  opportunity; 
To  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 

be  himself; 
To  become  whatever  his  manhood  and  deci- 
sion combine  to  make  him; 
That  Is  the  promise  Qf  America." 

An  earlier  generation  of  Americans  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  give  us  that  promise  and  Americans 
since  have  paid  with  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes — all  of  them  have  preserved  their 
honor.  We  pray  devoutly,  as  I  am  sure  they 
did,  that  we'll  never  be  asked  to  make  such 
a  supreme  sacrifice.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: unless  we  are  willing  to  make  the  same 
pledge  they  made  and  make  It  within  the 
hearing  of  the  enemy  that  freedom  will  dis- 
appear from  this  earth  in  our  lifetime  and 
our  failure  will  be  recorded  in  a  book  yet 
tx)  be  written  called  the  Rise  and  Pall  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  pathway  of  history  Is  littered  with  the 
bones  of  dead  empires.  If  we're  to  follow 
we'll  have  no  decades  or  centuries  for  lei- 
surely decay.  The  enemy  at  our  gates  Is  com- 
bat lean  and  hard  and  hungry  for  every- 
thing that  we  produce  here.  Everytlme, 
history  tells  us,  that  a  cultured,  advanced 
society  has  met  the  less  cultured,  the  bar- 
barians triumph.  The  words  of  the  poet 
Bellocq: 

"We  sit  by  and  watch  the  barbarians.  In 
the  long  stretches  of  peace  we  laugh.  But 
lis  we  laugh  we  are  watched  by  large  and 
awful  faces  from  beyond  and  on  those  faces 
there  is  no  smile." 

You  and  I  have  reached  our  moment  of 
truth,  oxir  rendezvous  with  destiny.  We 
and  we  alone  must  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  freedom  will  perish  from  the  earth. 
A  hundred  years  ago  In  that  other  time  of 
trial  that  first  Republican.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
spoke  words  appropriate  then  but  so  much 
more  appropriate  today  that  they  ring  with 
a  note  of  prophecy.  "The  fire  and  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  to  the 
latest  generations.  We  here  hold  the  power 
and  responsibility.  We  shall  nobly  save  or 
meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of  man  on 
earth."  This  Is  the  time  for  every  Republi- 
can to  look  very  deep  in  his  own  heart  and 
say  "Is  there  possibly  any  difference  I  have 
with  another  Republican  more  Important 
than  the  responsibility  of  the  challenge  that 
faces  us  In  this  day."    Thank  you. 


TRADING  STAMPS  AND  THE  RISING 
COST  OP  POOD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  FMr.  Wolff]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaicer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
raised  the  question  of  the  connection  be- 
tween trading  stamps  and  rising  food 
prices  before  this  House  on  two  previous 
occasions.  I  wish  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues today  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  this  study  and  to  continue  to  give 
credit  to  my  many  colleagues  who  have 
offered  their  support  and  lent  their  time 
to  pursuing  this  matter. 


Last  Wednesday  afternoon  I  met  with 
high-ranlcing  officials  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Department  of  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Labor,  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  the  President's  adviser 
on  consumer  affairs.  We  met  for  an 
informal  briefing  where  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  address  themselves  to  this 
problem  and  alert  the  various  regulatory 
agencies  and  departments  to  our  need  for 
more  light  on  this  much  beclouded  sub- 
ject. Congressmen  Gettys,  Schisler. 
Krebs.  and  Hicks  took  the  time  to  evince 
the  fact  that  many  of  us  are  interested  in 
the  problem  of  rising  food  prices  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  cooperation  from 
the  stamp  companies  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  call  for  investigations. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  we  can 
expect  considerable  cooperation  from 
these  agencies.  There  has  been  too  much 
emotionalism,  too  much  special  interest 
involved  in  this  whole  issue — what  we 
need  now  is  dispassionate,  objective,  sci- 
entific inquiry. 

This  investigation  has  brought  into  the 
public  spotlight  the  fact,  not  so  easily 
washed  away  by  the  ploys  of  the  trading 
stamp  companies,  that  the  two  largest 
food  chains  in  the  United  States  have 
maintained  that  trading  stamps  are  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  rising  food 
prices  we  are  experiencing.  Ralph  Bur- 
ger, until  recently  A.  &  P.  chairman,  said 
at  a  stockholders'  meeting  that  stamps 
had  helped  to  force  an  increase  in  prices. 
Stamps  increased  the  volume  in  their 
stores  only  some  1  percent — yet  authori- 
tative sources  maintain  that  volume 
must  be  increased  10-15  percent  to  covei* 
the  cost  of  stamps.  A  representative  of 
the  Safeway  chain  told  a  panel  of  Con- 
gressmen, in  a  meeting  I  called  in  Wash- 
ington, that  stamps  had  contributed  to 
the  rise  in  food  prices  and  where  they 
were  able  to  discontinue  stamps  they  had 
been  able  to  cut  food  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

An  even  more  dramatic  illustration  of 
this  direct  and  causal  connection  is  oc- 
curring at  this  moment  in  New  York. 
Two  large  chains  in  that  area,  Daitch 
Crystal  E>airies  and  Walbaum  Super- 
markets, together  accounting  for  over 
$263  million  in  food  sales,  are  discon- 
tinuing stamps  and  are.  to  paraphrase, 
passing  the  savings  on  directly  to  the 
consumer,  we  are  told,  in  price  cuts  in 
over  4.000  items.  We  in  Congress  long 
championed  the  principle  that  reduction 
in  obsolete  excise  taxes  be  passed  on 
directly  to  the  consumer  by  the  manu- 
facturer. We  must  equally  applaud  the 
passing  on  of  cost  reductions  directly 
to  the  consumer  in  lower  food  prices. 
Here  is  proof  positive — if  there  were  any 
skeptics  remaining — that  stamps  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  high  cost  of  food 
and  where  they  are  eliminated  price  cuts 
can  be  passed  on  directly  to  the  consum- 
ing public. 

There  are  other  reasons  as  well  for 
continuing  our  inquiry.  Higher  prices 
to  the  consumer  could  mean  a  propor- 


tionately lower  demand  for  the  farmers' 
goods  themselves.  Indeed,  our  former 
colleague.  Congressman  Anfuso  once 
said: 

If  we  can  find  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
food  marketing  charges  by  as  little  as  2  per- 
cent and  these  savings  are  reflected  in  in- 
creased food  purchases  by  the  financially 
hard-pressed  housewife,  it  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  over  15  percent  increases  in 
industrial  use  of  farm  products. 

We  are  worried  about  the  plight  of  our 
farmers,  about  the  plight  of  our  urban 
poor,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  patiis 
that  interconnect'the  prosperity  of  each. 
This  matter  certainly  deserves  the  con- 
tinued vigilance  of  this  House. 

But  my  study  of  the  whole  question 
of  trading  stamp  use  in  America  has  led 
me  along  other  paths  as  well.  Certain 
apparent  irregularities  are  becoming 
more  and  more  glaring  as  my  investiga- 
tion proceeds.  For  example,  the  fore- 
most trading  stamp  company  in  America 
claims  in  a  signed  afifidavit  that  it  has 
prepared  and  filed  its  Federal  corporate 
income  tax  returns  on  the  basis  that  not 
less  than  95  percent  of  the  trading 
stamps  issued  by  said  corporation  are 
redeemed  by  it. 

Thus,  it  sets  up  tax-free  reserves  to 
cover  95  percent  of  its  stamps.  But  what 
ai-e  the  actual  redemption  statistics? 

In  the  most  recent  BLS  study  on 
trading  stamps,  quoted  nationwide  by  the 
stamp  companies,  a  little  sentence  lies 
tucked  away:  "The  stamp  redemption 
rate  has  generally  been  estimated  at 
about  90  percent  in  recent  years."  And 
in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Incentive,  a 
magazine  of  the  premium  industry,  a 
comment  can  be  found  that  "Past  history 
of  other  stamp  plans  has  shown  that  a 
maximum  redemption  of  about  80  per- 
cent is  to  be  expected."  How  can  these 
statements  be  reconciled?  What  is  hap- 
pening to  the  tax-free  reserves  accumu- 
lated by  the  stamp  companies  for  the  384 
billion  stamps  distributed  since  1950  that 
it  would  appear  will  never  be  redeemed. 
I  have  asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  give  a  long  and  intensive  look  at 
possible  windfall  profits  accruing  to  the 
stamp  companies.  If  this  is  indeed  a 
loophole  in  our  laws,  we  must  correct  it 
immediately. 

And  still  other  matters  of  interest  to 
?^embers  of  Congress  have  been  un- 
earthed. In  my  first  series  of  remarks 
on  this  topic.  I  mentioned  that  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  supervise  trading  stamp 
companies  as  holding  a  public  trust  and 
thereby  insuring  that  they  are  as  equally 
responsible  and  trustworthy  as  we  de- 
mand of  our  banking  system.  The  re- 
cent issue  of  Incentive  magazine  would 
appear  to  concur  with  those  thought.s. 
for  it  maintains  in  one  of  its  articles 
that  "Blue  Chip — a  stamp  company- 
more  closely  resembles  a  bank  or  an  in- 
surance company  than  it  does  Macy's 
or  Ginibel's."  I  find  it  extremely  strange 
that  stamp  companies  should  avoid  this 
classification  when  they  wish  to  disre- 
gard it,  and  use  it  when  it  suits  their 
cause.  And  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
how  that  public  trust  has  been  borne. 
I  mailed  out  invitations  to  an  informal 


meeting  between  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  trading  stamp  companies.  To 
date,  41  of  those  letters  have  come  back 
address  unknown.  What  happened  to 
the  trust  people  put  in  these  companies? 
What  has  happened  to  the  consumer's 
money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as  my  part  of 
this  study  is  complete  I  will  confer  and 
pass  over  the  information  secured  to  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee over  the  trading  stamp  company 
status  and  the  need  for  regulation  there- 
under. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  items  have  come  to 
my  attention  over  the  last  few  weeks  as 
well.  Trading  stamp  advertising  con- 
tinues to  maintain  that  the  premiums 
they  offer  are  gifts,  that  items  are  free. 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  could  they  be  free  if 
you^e  paying  for  them.,  how  could  they 
be  gifts,  if  you  pay  for  their  cost  many 
times  over,  as  is  sometimes  the  case? 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ruled 
that —  V 

When  such  an  o|[pr  of  a  gift  is  made,  the 
customer  understands  from  the  use  of  the 
word  "gift"  that  an  article  is  to  be  received 
without  payment  being  made  for  it.  If  he 
is  told  that  it  is  to  be  received  "free  of 
charge"  if  another  article  is  purchased,  the 
word  "free"  causes  him  to  understand  that 
he  is  paying  nothing  for  that  article  and 
only  the  usual  price  for  the  other.  If  this 
Is  not  the  true  situation,  there  is  no  free 
offer  and  a  customer  is  misled  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  he  is  given  something  free 
of  charge. 

In  guide  IV  of  the  Commission's  cur- 
rent guides  against  deceptive  pricing, 
effective  January  8,  1964,  the  Commis- 
sion specifically  states  that : 

Where  the  seller,  in  making  such  an  offer 
(that  something  is  free).  Increases  his  regu- 
lar price  of  the  article  required  to  be  bought 
•  •  *  the  consumer  may  be  deceived. 

Yet  the  two  largest  food  chains  in 
America  have  admitted  they  have  had  to 
increase  prices  to  accommodate  the  use 
of  stamps.  The  Commission  has  de- 
clared that  the  use  of  the  word  "free" 
is  an  unfair  practice  when  the  "offerer 
increases  the  ordinary  and  usual  price." 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  increasingly  obvious 
that  a  deceptive  practice  is  being  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people  and  I  call 
upon  the  FTC  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  the  use  of  the  words 
"free"  and  the  word  "gift"  from  trading- 
stamp  advertising. 

Many  housewives  in  America  have  been 
deluded  and  led  into  believing  that  trad- 
ing stamps  are  in  fact  giving  her  things 
"free."  The  Commission  has  in  the  past 
ruled  that : 

The  law  Is  not  made  for  the  experts  but 
to  protect  the  public— that  vast  multitude 
which  Includes  the  ignorant,  the  unthinking, 
and  the  credulous,  who,  in  making  purchases, 
do  not  stop  to  analyze  but  too  often  are 
governed  by  appearances  and  general  Impres- 
sions.   (Aronberg  V..  PTC,  13  P.  2d  165,  167.) 

The  Commission  must  continue  its 
worthy  record  in  just  this  regard. 

Other  agencies  are  involved  as  well. 
In  a  1957  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  an  annual  survey  of  the 
food  trade  made  early  in   1956  is  re- 


corded. It  indicates  that  the  average 
volume  of  sales  of  small  stores  as  a  group 
showed  a  decrease,  the  decrease  averag- 
ing 4.4  percent  for  stores  giving  trading 
stamps  and  1.2  percent  for  stores  not 
giving  trading  stamps. 

In  short,  is  the  trading  stamp  industry 
accelerating  the  decline  of  the  small 
businessman,  the  neighborhood  grocery, 
the  small-town  hardware  store?  One 
chain  in  New  York,  Smilen  Foods,  was 
forced  to  merge  when  it  had  to  write 
checks  for  $500,000  in  stamp  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  several 
times  by  people  in  the  trading  stamp 
business  that  there  is  no  reason  to  single 
them  out,  that  trading  stamps  are  merely 
a  form  of  advertising  and  as  such  they 
are  a  legitimate  form  of  business.  But 
they  are  not  advertising,  they  are  a  form 
of  premium  promotion  set  apart,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sts.tes 
itself  has  ruled  this  in  Tanner  v.  Little 
(240  U.S.  369)  and  in  East  v.  Van  Deman 
Lewis  (240  U.S.  342)  where  it  held: 

Advertising  is  merely  identification  and 
description,  apprising  of  quality  and  place. 
It  has  no  other  object  than  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  article  to  be  sold,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  article  to  be  sold  constitutes 
the  only  Inducement  to  Its  purchase.  The 
matter  is  simple,  single  In  purpose  and  mo- 
tive; Its  consequences  are  well  defined,  there 
being  nothing  ulterior;  It  Is  the  practice  of 
old  and  familiar  transactions  and  has  suf- 
ficed for  their  success. 

The  schemes  of  complainants  have  no  such 
directness  and  effect.  They  rely  upon  some- 
thing else  than  the  article  sold.  They  tempt 
by  a  promise  of  a  value  greater  than  that 
article  and  apparently  not  represented  In  Its 
price,  and  hence  it  may  be  thought  that  thus 
by  an  appeal  to  cupidity  lure  to  Improvi- 
dence. 

I  have  been  told  innumerable  times 
that  trading  stamps  cut  down  the  neces- 
sity for  other  forms  of  promotion,  yet 
the  facts  don't  necessarily  seem  to  bear 
this  out.  As  early  as  1957,  before  the 
real  onslaught  of  double  and  triple  stamp 
days,  and  so  forth,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Ag^cultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture maintained  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  that: 

Preliminary  reports  received  by  our  agency 
show  that  the  cost  of  stamps  to  retailers 
ranges  between  1.4  to  3  percent  of  sales.  In 
most  Instances  these  amounts  are  added  to 
the  promotional  budgets  already  In  use  by 
such  retailers. 


In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  my 
study  of  the  trading  stamp  industry  is 
making  significant  progress.  We  have 
raised  very  strong  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  trading  stamps  have  increased  the 
price  of  food;  we  have  uncovered  ap- 
parent irregularities  and  questionable  if 
not  outright  deceptive  practices.  Inves- 
tigations are  proceeding  at  many  levels 
and  can  be  expected  to  add  significantly 
to  public  discussion  of  this  important 
and  timely  topic. 

But  there  are  other  quite  fertile  fields 
that  continue  to  remain  a  sanctuary  for 
misinformation,  doubt,  sincere,  and  mis- 
leading statements.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  will  expand  my  present  trading 
stamp  inquiry  into  the  drug  field  and 


will  shortly  be  examining  the  question 
of  the  possible  connection  between  high 
drug  prices  and  the  use  of  trading 
stamps.  The  first  of  these  meetings  will 
be  held  on  August  31.  They  will  be  open 
to  Members  of  Congress;  they  will  be 
thorough  and  frank.  The  trading  stamp 
companies  will  once  again  be  invited  to 
appear  the  following  day.  Perhaps  the 
stamp  curtain  of  silence  that  has  so  per- 
meated this  subject  will  be  lifted  and  the 
trading  stamp  companies  will  see  fit  to 
come  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  waited  too  long 
for  the  answers.  The  American  house- 
wife demands  that  these  questions  be 
answered. 

SITUATION  OF  HUNGARIANS  IN 
RUMANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan  of  Georgia) .  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  next 
hour   will   be   devoted   to   a   discussion 
of  the  brutal  repression  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Rumania,  particularly  in  the 
often    contested    province    of    Transyl- 
vania.    Several  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined    in   sponsoring    resolutions    con- 
demning this  persecution.    I  understand 
that  many  sponsors  and  other  interested 
Members   are   sharing   the   floor   today 
with  me  denouncing  these  atrocious  in- 
equities to  which  the  1.75  million  Hun- 
garians in  Transylvania  are  subjected. 
I  am  pleased   and   gratified  by   this 
opportunity  to  focus  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  on 
this  serious  problem.    I  am  also  pleased 
with  the  edifying  response  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  European  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  my 
able  and  industrious  colleague  from  New 
York  Edna  F.  Kelly,  as  evidenced  in 
her  letter  to  me  of  August  17,  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

CONGRKSS    OF    THB    UNrTED    STATES. 

CoMRirrTEE  ON  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  -' 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpern, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sy:  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
you  have  a  special  order  on  Wednesday, 
August  18.  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  In  Rumania. 

As  you  know,  our  subcommittee  has  had 
referred  to  It  a  number  of  resolutions.  In- 
cluding yo\ir  own.  which  relate  to  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  planned  to  give  them  active 
consideration  Immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  our  work  program  at  the  organi- 
zational meeting  of  the  subcommittee  •  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  CX)ngress. 
Because  of  the  extremely  heavy  schedule  of 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and    its   various    other    subcommittees,    we 
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have  not  been  able  to  complete  that  work 
program  to  date. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  special  order 
which  you  have  obtained  will  offer  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  place  on  record  such 
facts  as  the  Members  of  the  House  now  pos- 
sess regarding  the  condition  of  the  Hungar- 
ians In  Transylvania.  This,  I  am  certain, 
win  prove  of  considerable  Interest  to  the 
Hou.'^e  and  to  others  who  peruse  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  On  my  part,  let  me 
assure  that  I  will  give  the  information  which 
you  develop  my  careful  attention  and  bear 
it  In  milnd  In  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
our  subcommittee.  That  work,  as  you  are 
aware,  has  Included  numerous  hearings  and 
studies  relating  to  developments  In  eastern 
and  central  Europe  and  has  led  to  the  Intro- 
duction and  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  various  legislative  measures. 
During  the  current  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, to  mention  but  a  few  examples,  our 
subcommittee  held  hearings  and  reported  a 
resolution  on  antl-SemltIsm  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  on  antl-SemltIsm  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  as  a  whole;  held  hearings  and  reported 
a  resolution  on  the  conditions  In  the  Baltic 
States;  and  held  additional  hearings  on 
vwlous  aspects  of  United  States  relations 
with  countries  of  that  area.  You  may  be 
certain  that  our  active  interest  In  these  mat- 
ters will  continue. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edna  F.  Kellt, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
begin  by  reviewing  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  since  March  24, 
1965,  when  I  submitted  to  the  House 
many  of  the  discriminatory  practices  of 
the  Communist  Rumanian  Government 
against  its  own  citizens,  particularly,  the 
Hungarians  of  Transylvania.  At  that 
time,  I  also  included  several  articles  by 
well-known  journalists — George  Bailey — 
and  scholars — International  Commission 
of  Jurists. 

Since  then  the  Transylvanian  question 
has  become  a  center  of  interest  In  the 
House.  On  the  same  day  five  of  my  col- 
leagues also  rose  denouncing  this  abridg- 
ment of  human  and  civil  rights  by  the 
Communist  Rumanian  Government  to  its 
citizens,  and  other  colleagues  followed 
suit  later.  On  March  24,  1965,  I  also 
introduced  a  resolution,  House  Resolu- 
tion 291,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  this  question,  condemning  the 
discriminatory  measures  by  the  Bucha- 
rest Communist  government  against  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians.  To  this 
date,  30  Members  joined  in  this  endeavor 
by  filing  either  identical  or  very  similar 
resolutions,  and  I  believe  that  others  will 
do  so  in  the  near  future. 

Rumanian  Communist  discrimination 
against  Hungarians  takes  many  forms. 
It  includes  practically  all  fields  of  human 
activity:  religious,  economic,  political, 
linguistic,  educational,  and  social.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  joining  me  today  in  this 
discussion  will  address  themselves  to  the 
economic,  political,  linguistic,  and  social 
problems,  while  I  want  to  concentrate  my 
attention  on  the  religious  and  education- 
al aspects  of  the  discrimination  and  in- 
equality fostered  by  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Religious  freedom,  as  we  know  it  in 
the  West  is  nonexistent  in  Communist 
Rumania.  True,  the  churches  and  syn- 
agogues are  open,  and  religious  tax  may 
also  be  collected,  only  to  be  turned  over 


to  the  state  by  the  church  authorities, 
but  there  is  no  freedom  to  attend  these 
churches  and  synagogues.  Anybody 
holding  an  ofiBce  or  technical  position  of 
any  importance  is  expected  to  stay  away 
from  church  services  and  is  forced  to 
keep  his  children  from  religious  instruc- 
tion classes  or  rites;  only  old  people 
and  those  unskilled  workers  who  know 
that  they  cannot  be  punished  by  a  lower 
job. 

As*  to  the  various  religions,  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  Transylvania  is  very 
small,  as  its  members  had  either  been 
killed  during  World  War  II.  or  have 
emigrated  since  to  Israel,  but  the  re- 
maining Jews  face  the  same  restrictions 
as  the  Christian  churches.  Among  the 
latter,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  fares 
worst.  Only  one  bishop  survives,  Aron 
Marton  from  Gyulafehervar — Alba  Ju- 
lia— but  according  to  people  who  tried 
to  have  audiences  with  him  earlier  this 
year,  he  is  not  free  to  receive  foreign 
visitors  or  even  native  visitors  except 
his  own  priests  and  even  they  must  first 
report  their  intention  to  visit  the  bishop 
to  the  political  police.  In  the  case  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  intenjiil  sub- 
version was  used,  and  it  is  knojm  from 
reliable  sources  that  Julius  Nagy,  the 
present  Reformed  Bishop  of  Kolozsvar — 
Cluj — was  given  only  the  vote  of  his  own 
congregation,  while  his  competitors  for 
the  See  had  the  backing  of  50  or  more 
congregations  each.  But  because  of  the 
pressure  of  the  Communist  government 
he  was  elected.  Fellow  travelers  are 
often  appointed  to  other  ecclesiastical 
posts,  too. 

The  desperation  of  the  people  is  am- 
ply demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  not 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  Hungarian 
population  of  Transylvania — 133,000 — 
have  registered  with  the  Communist 
Hungarian  consulate  to  "emigrate"  to 
Hungary.  One  may  gage  their  hopeless 
resignation  when  even  Kadar's  Hungary 
appears  a  haven  from  suppression. 

The  Communist  government,  instead 
of  holding  to  the  promises  included  in 
the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  that  it  will  treat 
all  of  its  citizens  equally  without  regard 
to  sex,  religion,  and  language,  and  of  the 
guarantees  included  in  the  1952  and  1965 
constitutions,  foments  the  nationality 
struggle.  This  is  not  only  done  by  dis- 
criminatory measures  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  and  which  cannot  help 
but  render  the  Hungarian  minority  bit- 
ter against  the  regime,  but  also  by  "pos- 
itive" measures.  For  example,  according 
to  reliable  information  the  police  at 
Brass6— Brasov— a  city  of  120.000  in 
southeast  Transylvania,  have  been  using 
for  years  young  Hungarian  lads  from  the 
Mures-Magyar  Autonomous  Province 
as  volunteers  whose  job  is  break  up  forc- 
ible Rumanian  fights  and  riots.  In  re- 
turn, they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
city  and  receive  temporary  residency 
permits  which  are  denied  to  any  Hun- 
garian trying  to  settle  in  Brass<3 — Bra- 
sov— from  the  other  districts.  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  endear  the  Hungarians 
with  the  local  Rumanians  and  commu- 
nal fighting  occurs  constantly  on  a  small 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  Rumanian 
military  and  police  brutally  suppressed 
a  Hungarian  demonstration  at  Koltd  in 


the  summer  of  1964  with  so  much  blood- 
shed that  even  the  Kadar  government 
felt  compelled  to  send  a  small  commission 
to  investigate,  but  that  was  the  end  of 
the  affair  as  far  as  Communist  Hungary 
was  concerned. 

One  of  the  major  grievances  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  is  the  intention  of 
the  Rumanian  Communist  government 
to  deprive  them  increasingly  of  any 
school  sections  in  which  Hungarian  is 
still  a  language  of  instruction. 

The  1952  and  1965  Constitutions  in- 
sure that  the  minorities  should  have  full 
opportunity  to  continue  their  cultural 
life,  preserve  their  tradition  and  lan- 
guage.   What  is  the  reality,  however? 
Out  of  the  1,116  Hungarian  schools  in 
1957,  none  was  left  by  1964,  they  were 
all  merged  with  Rumanian  schools.    In 
many  instances  Hungarian  sections  I'e- 
mamed  in  which,  depending  on  local 
conditions,  Hungarian  was  the  language 
of  instruction  in  many  or  all  subjects, 
while  Rumanian  language  and  literature 
was    taught    every    day    for    2    hours. 
Now,  even  this  last  remnant  of  Hun- 
garian school  instruction  is  attacked  by 
Government-sponsored     coercion.    The 
coercion  takes  several  forms.    First,  the 
parents  of  white  collar  workers  are  en- 
couraged to  send  their  children  to  Ru- 
manian schools,  or  face  summary  dis- 
missal   from    their   jobs.    Second,   the 
entrance  examination  to  the  universities 
is  devised  in  a  manner  that  students 
having  attended  the  Hungarian  sections 
would  have  difficulties  in  passing  them. 
Third,  where  the  first  two  pressures  do 
not  help,  the  Government  just  steps  in 
and  abolishes  Hungarian  sections  or  re- 
duces them  to  one  section  per  grade  in 
certain  schools.     At  Kolozsvar — Cluj — 
for  example,  at  one  of  the  high  schools 
there  were  four  Hungarian  sections  per 
grade  with  roughly  40  students  in  each. 
In  the  coming  academic  year,  only  1 
Hungarian  section  per  grade  is  allowed, 
that  means  that  only  40  students  per 
grade  will  receive  Hungarian  instruction, 
instead  of  160  per  grade.    In  turn,  the 
Rumanian  sections  are  expanded  from 
one  section  per  grade  to  five  sections  per 
grade.    Yet.  the  Hungarian  sections  al- 
ways had  more  applicants  than  places 
available.    Thus,  this  summer  they  were 
not  less  than  326  applicants  in  one  of 
the  grades  alone  for  the  40  places  avail- 
able.   Those  refused  admission  into  the 
Hungarian  section  must  either  go  with- 
out furtlier  schooling  or  must  join  a 
Riunanlan  section.    The  same  process  is 
to  be  repeated  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Transylvania  this  September,  a  definite 
deterioration  of  the  situation.    The  only 
exception    is    Nagyenyed — Aiud — where 
the  regime  tries  to  establish  a  showplace 
to  which  it  can  point  in  case  of  domestic 
and  foreign  criticism.    There  the  Hun- 
garian sections  have  been  expanded  from 
four  to  six  per  grade. 

High  schools  are  not  the  only  targets. 
Out  of  16  teachers  colleges  in  Transyl- 
vania, only  1  had  instruction  in  Hun- 
garian, the  college  at  Szekelyudvarhely— 
Odorhei.  This  was  the  focal  point  for 
training  for  teachers  in  the  Hungarian 
sections,  especially  since  the  Bolyai  Uni- 
versity and  the  Medical  College  at  Ma- 
rosvdsarhely — Turgu  Mures — were  inte- 


"^rated  and  lost  their  Hungarian  char- 
acter completely.  Until  1964  the  stu- 
dents were  teachers'  candidates  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  Hungarian  sections.  In 
that  year  the  government  integrated  the 
college.  Forty  percent  of  all  students 
admitted  were  Rumanians  who  had  to 
commute  or  had  to  be  settled  in  the 
*x)wn  which  is  over  92  percent  Hungar- 
ian, and  in  the  coming  academic  year 
the  Rumanian  students  will  form  the 
majority.  This  means  that  the  language 
of  instruction  is  also  changing  drasti- 
cally at  the  college. 

Vocational  and  technical  high  schools 
used  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  Hun- 
garian pupils.  The  names  of  the  grad- 
uates of  these  schools  in  the  various 
Tiansylvanian  cities  this  June  shows 
that  hardly  15  percent  have  Hungarian 
names.  Only  the  faculty  remains  mostly 
Hungarian. 

Self-government  is  nonexistent  even 
in  the  "Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province"  which  is  supposed  to  have  it 
to  a  limited  degree  under  the  Commu- 
nist constitution. 

Visitors  report  that  the  police  even  in 
the  Autonomous  Province  is  composed  of 
Rumanians,  many  of  them  not  even 
speaking  Hungarian  or  at  least  not 
wanting  to  speak  it  at  all.  Only  in  the 
villages  are  the  council  heads  still  Hun- 
garian, even  in  the  mostly  Hungarian 
towns  Rumanians  and  a  few  loyal  Hun- 
garian Communists  are  forming  the  ad- 
ministration. The  influx  of  Rumanians 
into  the  Autonomous  Province,  which 
until  1961  formed  a  homogeneous  Hun- 
garian bloc  of  about  600,000  people  is 
progressing  according  to  many  visitors* 
and  emigrant  reports. 

All  these   measures  and   trend  point 
toward  an  aggravation  of  the  situation 
of    the    Hungarians    in    Transylvania. 
True,  we  in  the  United  States  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  Vietnamese  situation  and 
most  of  our  attention  is  focused  on  Sai- 
gon and  Hanoi.    However,  we  cannot  be 
mute  witnesses  to  a  development  that 
•  could  create  a  new  Cyprus  in  due  time 
and  then  say  that  we  did  not  know  that  it 
was  coming.   The  facts  are  available,  and 
the   conclusions    must   be    drawn.     Of 
course.  Rumania  is  a  Communist  nation, 
not  an  allied  country.    But  the  suffering 
of  millions,  deprived  of  their  human  and 
civil  rights  assured  them  both  by  interna- 
tional treaty  and  even  by  the  Communist 
constitution,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  us.    When  the  opportunity 
arises  that  new  economic  negotiations 
are  undertaken  with  Rumania,  we  must 
let  the  Rumanian  Government  know  thr  t 
we  do  care  about  their   adherence   to 
liuman  rights  ana  that  our  attitude  will 
depend  upon   their  treatment  of  their 
own  citizens  and  especially  of  their  own 
minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  new  to  intro- 
duce in  the  Record,  affidavits  from  indi- 
viduals who  are  particularly  knowledge- 
able in  this  area.  Because  many  of  the 
individuals  providing  the  affidavits  have 
relatives  In  Rumania,  their  names  have 
been  deleted  from  their  statements  for 
the  protection  of  their  families. 
Affidavit 
In  the  spring  of  1965  I  traveled  extensively 
in  Riunanla.  mostly  In  Transylvania,  but 
also  In  the  provinces  of  Muntenla  and  Molda- 


via. Observing  certain  conditions  which  pre- 
vail especially  with  regard  to  the  1.75  million 
Hungarian  minority,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  testimony  to  the  European 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  In  Washington,  D.C.,  with  special 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  hearings  on 
recent  developments  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  In  support  of  House  Resolutions 
290  and  291  and  its  companion  resolutions: 

The  Rumanian  Communist  Government 
discriminates  against  Its  citizens  In  general. 
Communist  dogma  rules  Its  actions,  and  po- 
litical freedom  even  of  the  very  limited  kind 
noticeable  in  Hungary  and  Poland  Is  absent, 
not  to  mention  any  general  regard  for  indi- 
vidual human  rights  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed In  WcEtern  countries.  "Liberal- 
ization" in  Internal  affairs  has  hardly  begun 
and  the  fear  of  the  Slgurltate  (secret  police) 
is  prevalent.  But  over  and  beyond  the  gen- 
eral oppression  of  the  populace,  the  Govern- 
ment  discriminates  even  more  against  Its 
citizens  of  Hungarian  origin  in  order  to 
"solve  the  Transylvanian  question"  by  a 
forced  assimilation  of  the  Hungarian  ethnic 
elements  Into  the  Rumanian  national 
community. 

This  discrimination  and  perseciition  has 
two  major  phases.  The  first  one  Is  economi- 
cal, the  second  one  educational,  and  all  the 
grievances  relate  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
these  phases. 

I.     ECONOMIC     DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST     TRAN- 
SYLVANIAN   HUNGARIANS 

There  is  a  conscio\is  and  oflQclally  abetted 
drive  to  force  Hungarian  Transylvanlans  to 
divest  themselves  of  Hungarian  culture  and 
language  if  they  want  to  earn  a  decent  living 
or  get  promoted  In  their  particular  fields. 

This  policy  Is  underpinned  by  a  complete 
colonial  exploitation  of  Transylvanian  raw 
material  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ru- 
manian economy  outside  of  Transylvania. 
In  the  Communist  blueprint- Transylvania 
forms  the  raw  material  base  and  the  other 
provinces  the  Industrial  heart  of  Rumania. 
This  policy  also  necessitates  the  migration 
of  individual  Hungarians  or  small  groups  of 
Hungarians  Into  purely  Rumanian  regions  as 
workers  thereby  rendering  their  assimilation 
almost  Inevitable.  The  only  new  plants  I 
observed  in  Transylvania  were  bakeries, 
flour  mills  and  lumber  processing  plants 
while  there  were  numerous  and  modern  in- 
dustrial complexes  built  in  other  areas  of 
Rumania. 

Roads  and  transportation  means  show  the 
same  picture.  While  four-lane  highways  are 
no  rarities  in  the  Rumanian  provinces,  often 
reaching  to  the  Carpathian  passes  separat- 
ing Transylvania  from  the  other  Rumanian 
provinces,  only  the  few  military  roads  of 
Interwar  vintage  are  in  good  shape  In  Tran- 
sylvania. Besides  Inadequate  maintenance 
work  on  existing  roads,  they  seem  to  have 
never  been  rolled  flat,  because  one-  and  two- 
Inch  rock  bits  prevail,  a  deadly  danger  to 
any  car  tire. 

A  specific  example  of  economic  coloniza- 
tion Is  the  use  made  of  the  natural  gas 
resources  of  Transylvania.  Already  in  the 
1930's.  methane  gas  was  found  In  large  quan- 
tities around  Kiss^rm^s  (Sarmasu)  and  was 
exploited  with  German  technical  economic 
help.  German  Interest  in  keeping  control 
was  so  strong  that  In  1940  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Vienna  Award  that  restored  northern 
Transylvania  to  Hungary,  the  Germans  had 
Rumania  retain  the  gas  wells,  though  It  had 
meant  cutting  Into  two  the  only  connecting 
railway  line  between  western  Transylvania 
and  the  southeastern  Szekely  counties. 

In  the  1950's  and  1960's  new  wells  were  dis- 
covered in  the  area  northwest  of  Marosv6,s&r- 
hely  (Turgu  Mures)  In  the  "Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province."  The  exploitation  of 
the  wells  combined  with  the  erection  of  half- 
and  full-processing  chemical  plants  would 
have  made  economic  progress  In  the  south- 


east Transylvanian  Hungarian  areas  possible 
and  would  have  eliminated  the  manpower 
surplus.  Such  an  economic  policy  would 
have  been  advantageous  for  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Government,  too,  as  all  the  raw 
materials  (natural  gas  and  potassium  salts) 
were  to  be  found  within  a  25-  to  30-mlle 
radius.  Instead,  the  regime  undertook  to 
build  a  more  than  200-mile  long  plpeUne 
from  the  Marosvds&rhely  (Turgu  Mures)  area 
into  Moldavia  (outside  of  Transylvania)  and 
erected  the  processing  plants  In  purely  Ru- 
manian areas.  The  name  of  the  new  town 
Is  Onestl  with  60,000  inhabitants,  good  sani- 
tation, nice-looking  five-  to  six-story  apart- 
ment houses.  weU-kept  roads,  and  relatively 
plenty  food  supplies. 

To  realize  fully  the  waste  that  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  price  of  pleasing  Rumanian  chau- 
vinist predellctions,  the  terrain  through 
which  the  pipeline  was  laid  must  be  visual- 
ized. Though  following  the  valleys  and  the 
lowest  Carpathian  Pass  (B^k^)  the  pipeline 
runs  through  an  area  ranging  from  600  to 
2,500  feet  altitude  and  cuts  through  numer- 
ous forests  and  mountains.  Its  erection, 
maintenance  and  operational  costs  must 
make  the  gas  received  In  Onestl  uneconomi- 
cal. Whatever  the  efficiency  and  cost  rating 
of  the  complex,  the  processing  plants  look 
Impressive  aijd  the  front  length  of  the  plants 
Is  about  3.2  miles.  The  plants  were  built  In 
part  with  funds  from  British  Imperial  Chem- 
ical Ltd.  Rvunanlan  Communists  maintain 
that  Onestl  was  selected  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  saline  mines,  but  this  makes  little 
sense  as  the  regions  richest  In  salt  In 
Transylvania  are  located  close  to  the  natural 
gas  (methane)   wells. 

This  example  shows  the  tendency  of  the 
Rumanian  Communists  to  avoid  the  creation 
,of  new  Industries  In  Hungarian  areas  even 
at  a  high  economic  cost. 

Even  last  year  new  wells  were  discovered 
and  the  planned  sale  of  the  methane  booster 
station  with  4,850  horsepower  already  li- 
censed by  the  Commerce  Department  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  used  to  es- 
tablish secondary  pipeline  arteries  In  the  ■ 
Marosv6.s4rhely  (Turgu  Mures)  area  toward 
the  main  pipeline  northeast  of  the  city.  This 
assumption  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
main  pipeline  measured  from  the  outside  is 
about  26  inches  (we  do  not  know  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Insulating  ring  Inside ) ,  and  that 
secondary  arteries  would  be  about  20  Inches 
In  diameter,  the  figure  quoted  In  the  export 
license. 

A  second  example  Is  the  xise  made  of  the 
discovered  caolln  mines  In  the  Hargltta 
Mountains  In  the  "Mvires-Magyar  Autono- 
mous Province."  The  mines  are  located 
around  30-35  mUes  from  Szekelyudvarhely 
(Odorhei)  which  Is  still  a  sleepy  ll.OOO-peo- 
ple  town  in  the  "Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Region"  that  has  hardly  grown  since  1920. 
This  was  the  perfect  occasion  to  create  new 
Industries  in  the  town,  especially  as  skilled 
earthenware  artisans  were  present  both  there 
and  at  a  nearby  town,  Korond.  The  decision 
made  was  to  create  the  earthenware  and 
china  factory  In  Segesvar  (Sigislora),  about 
100-110  miles  from  the  mines,  which  town 
was  never  Hungarian,  but  formerly  Saxon, 
now  mainly  Rumanian.  While  in  the  case  of 
Onestl,  few  Hungarians  benefited  even  by 
moving  there,  the  migration  of  Hungarians 
Into  Segesv&r  (Sigislora)  was  not  discouraged, 
as  It  meant  their  assimilation  into  a  Ruma- 
nian town  within  Transylvania.  Again  the 
economic  cost  of  the  chauvinistic  decision  is 
high.  Indeed.  The  roads  are  very  bad  between 
the  mines  and  Sz6kelyudvarhely  (Odorhei) 
and  also  between  that  town  and  Segesv&r 
(Sigislora).  The  trucking,  therefore,  cause 
both  manpower,  material,  and  wage  losses  to 
the  plant. 

A  third  example  Is  the  creation  of  the  arti- 
ficial lake  and  dam  at  the  Blstrlca  River  about 
20  miles  east  of  the  B^k&s  Pass  In  Moldavia, 
obviously  to  supply  the  Onestl  complex  wiVx 
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strong  electric  current.  Here,  too,  the  dam 
was  created  on  the  Moldavian  side.  A  case  In 
point  is  the  fact  that  the  pipeline  through 
the  Bek&s  Pass  does  not  even  supply  the  fuel 
needs  of  the  Hyngarlan  towns  and  cities  In 
the  "Mures-Magyar  Autonomovis  Region." 
Also  the  pipeline-laying  workers,  who  earn 
a  good  salary  in  comparison  to  the  agricxil- 
tural  workers  who  In  Rumania  do  not  even 
receive  starvation  wages,  in  the  Hungarian 
area  In  1965  were  Rumanians. 

In  general,  people  are  better  dressed  In  Ru- 
manian areas  especially  outside  of  Transyl- 
vania and  technical  progress  is  greater,  in- 
diostriallzation  more  adequate.  Even  the 
store  windows  display  more  and  better  goods 
as  there  is  more  purchasing  power  in  the 
Rumanian  cities. 

In  many  cities  I  have  looked  at  the  list  of 
graduating  students  of  engineering  schools 
and  technical  and  vocational  high  schools. 
Only  5  to  10  percent  of  the  students,  even  In 
Transylvania,  had  Hungarian-sounding 
names,  some  of  them  already  using  the  Ru- 
manian spelling  of  his  or  her  name.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Instructional  staff  is  almost 
completely  Hungarian.  Friends  explain  that 
Hungarians  are  not  welcome  in  technical 
high  schools. 

n.   THE  ONSLAUGHT  AGAINST  HUNGARIAN 
LANGUAGE  EDUCATION  IN  TRANSYLVANIA 

Language  and  cultural  traditions  are  the 
mainsprings  of  national  consciousness  and 
the  Communist  Rumanian  Government  in 
attacking  "bourgeois  nationalism"  does 
realize  this  fact  well.  Therefore,  it  has  be- 
gun since  1957  a  systematic  attack  to  elim- 
inate the  Hungarian-language  schools  In 
Transylvania  altogether.  By  1965  there  are 
no  more  Hungarian  schools  left  in  Transyl- 
vania. There  are  only  Rumanian  schools 
with  one  Rumanian  and  one  Hungarian  sec- 
tion In  Hungarian  areas  and  the  cities  (as 
they  have  had  a  large  percentage  of  Hun- 
garians) with  the  Hungarian  sections  being 
decreased  year  by  year  and  their  curriculum 
being  taught  increasingly  in  Rumanian.  We 
know  of  the  case  of  the  "voluntary  merger" 
of  the  Bolyai  University  at  Kolozsv&r  (CluJ) 
with  the  Rumanian  Babes  University  "in 
order  to  avoid  cultural  Isolation."  But  as  of 
September  1,  1965,  new  changes  are  going 
into  effect  which  will  render  for  Hungarian 
youth  to  attend  Hungarian-language  in- 
struction well  nigh  impossible. 

At  Kolozsvar  where  over  40  percent  of  the 
population  is  still  Hungarian  (it  was  78  per- 
cent in  1945),  e.g..  one  high  school  had  per 
grade  four  Hungarian  sections  (A,  B,  C,  D) 
In  1964.  As  of  September  1  it  will  only  have 
one  Hungarian  section.  It  had  one  Ruma- 
nian section  per  grade  before;  from  Septem- 
ber 1  it  will  have  Ave  per  grade.  As  classes 
were  roughly  seating  40  students,  there  were 
about  160  Hungarian  students  per  grade  in 
the  school.  Now.  even  that  number  was  in- 
sufficient, OS  this  year  in  one  of  the  grades 
there  were  316  applicants,  and  only  40  places 
for  them.  In  practice  it  means  that  even 
the  160  places  available  in  1964-65  would  have 
been  Inadequate  to  handle  all  applicants  for 
the  Hxmgarian  section,  but  now  they  re- 
duced the  number  of  places  to  40.  The 
other  276  pupils  will  either  have  to  attend 
a  Rumanian  school  or  no  school  at  all.  In 
practice,  children  with  94  average  in  the 
Hungarian  section  will  often  not  be  able  to 
continue  in  the  Hungarian  section,  while  In 
the  Rumanian  section  even  pupils  wfth  55 
average  are  passing  so  as  to  fill  up  the  new 
Rumanian  sections.  This  is  the  Communist 
equality  of  rights  in  education  in  Rumania. 
In  other  schools  the  situation  is  similar,  and 
the  number  of  Hungarian  sections  is  being 
drastically  cut  with  the  new  school  year. 
As  such  a  process  cannot  be  continued  with- 
out notice  by  even  foreign  visitors,  the  Gov- 
ernment built  one  Potemkin  village  in  the 
school    Jungle.     At    Nagyenyed    (Aiud)    the 

number  of  Hungarian  sections  was  expanded 


from  four  to  six,  creating  thereby  a  "living 
antithesis"  to  the  repeated  criticism  of  re- 
ducing Hungarian  sections  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  foreign  visitor  is  usually  shown 
the  school  at  Nagyenyed  (Aiud)  and  thereby 
receives  autlientic  information  that  all  the 
other  stories  must  be  the  Invention  of  Hun- 
garian chauvinists  or  Fascist  warmongers. 
But  the  grade  and  high  schools  are  not 
the  only  target.  There  is  only  one  teachers 
college  In  Transylvania  which  until  1964  con- 
tinued to  turn  out  mostly  Hungarian  teach- 
ers. It  is  located  at  Sz6kelyudvarhely 
(Odorhel)  and  is  1  out  of  21  teachers  col- 
leges in  Rumania.  In  1964  the  students  were 
already  mixed,  both  Rumanians  and  Hun- 
garians, and  in  the  coming  school  year  only 
25  Hungarian  and  40  Rumanian  teacher  ap- 
plicants were  admitted  in  a  98-percent  Hun- 
garian area.  The  40  Rumanian  students 
were  either  given  lodgings  In  the  town  or 
are  being  bused  in. 

Additional  difficulties  for  Transylvanlan 
Hungarians  consist  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Rumanian  educational  authorities  toward 
scholarships.  Hardly  any  Hungarians  ever 
receives  any  of  them,  both  because  they  are 
often  of  artisan  or  middle-class  background 
and  because  there  is  a  discrimination  against 
them  on  ethnic  grounds. 

The  final  examinations  in  the  high  schools, 
matura,  is  usually  handled  leniently  for 
all.  The  verbal  instruction  given  by  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  Is  that  about  98  per- 
cent should  pass.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  is 
the  entrance  examination  to  universities. 
Here  it  is  officially  demanded  that  60  percent 
of  the  admitted  students  must  be  of  peasant 
origin  and  only  40  percent  of  other  back- 
ground. This  renders  the  position  of  Hun- 
garian students  difficult  as  the  ratio  of  Hun- 
garians in  agriculture  Is  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Rumanians,  through  lately  because 
of  increased "  discrimination  more  and  more 
Hungarians  are  forced  back  into  agriculture 
among  the  youth.  The  most  flagrant  case 
was  that  of  a  student  with  Hungarian  ethnic 
background  who  won  a  regional  competi- 
tion in  his  favorite  subject  and  was  still  not 
admitted  because  he  was  of  the  wrong  polit- 
ical and  ethnic  background. 

Those  who  pass  the  hurdle  and  finish  their 
university  studies  are  sent  to  areas  in  the 
old  Rumanian  provinces  both  by  the  flat 
of  authorities  and  because  they  are  promised 
better  living  conditions  and  higher  wages 
there.  Of  course,  it  must  be  realized  that  In 
Rumania  there  is  only  one  employer — the 
state.  If  it  does  not  take  you,  you  simply  do 
not  have  a  Job,  and  therefore,  you  must  fol- 
low the  prescription  of  the  Government. 

lU.    IS  THERE  RELIGIOUS    FREEDOM   IN  RUMANIA? 

During  my  travels  I  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  priests  and  ministers  and  churchgoers, 
to  some  of  them  even  confidentially.  Gener- 
ally, the  churches  are  free  to  teach  their 
creed,  but  so  Is  the  dissemination  of  atheistic 
propaganda.  The  only  difference  consists  of 
the  fact  that  the  atheists  have  the  power  of 
the  state  and  its  authorities  behind  them, 
and  as  a  result  the  churches  are  Josing 
ground  day  by  day. 

Those  participating  in  religious  rites  on 
Sunday  are  almost  exclusively  people  over 
45  and  50  years  of  age.  In  a  church  seat- 
ing 1.200  people  only  180  people  were  attend- 
ing the  Sunday  I  visited,  and  there  were  only 
'  3  children  among  them.  2  of  them  girls. 
Friends  of  mine  who  are  believers  refused 
my  invitation  to  attend  services  with  me 
for  the  fear  that  this  fact  would  be  re- 
ported by  informers  to  their  employer  and 
the  police.  One  friend  told  the  story  that 
when  he  had  buried  his  father  by  a  priest, 
the  Slguritate  questioned  him  the  next  day 
and  warned  him  to  desist  from  any  further 
religious  activities  If  he  would  like  to  retain 
his  Job  and  stay  out  of  trouble.  The  term 
used  was  "in  that  case  you  must  carry  all 
the  consequences  of  your  actions." 


Many  children  of  my  friends  were  never  in 
a  church  yet.  In  one  case  the  child  was 
secretly  baptized,  in  another  case  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  took  place  during  the  night 
in  a  cellar  room.  Palth  is  stUl  strong  among 
the  people  and  many  still  regard  the  churches 
as  the  last  bulwark  against  communism,  but 
the  terror  Is  so  strong  that  church  attend- 
ance has  fallen  off  greatly. 

In  the  Protestant  denominations,  where 
the  election  of  a  bishop  does  not  have  to  be 
approved  by  any  authorities  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  like  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Communist  Party  members,  or  fellow 
travelers  have  often  infiltrated  even  the 
high  echelons.  In  the  case  of  the  election  of 
the  Calvlnist  (reformed)  bishop  of  Kolozsvar 
(CluJ)  which  denomination  has  an  al- 
most purely  Hungarian  membership,  gov- 
ernment interference  and  pressure  was  the 
decisive  factor.  Julius  Nagy,  the  present 
bishop,  had  only  the  support  of  his  own  con- 
gregation out  of  approximately  200  congrega- 
tions throughout  Transylvania  and  there 
were  three  other  candidates  each  with  more 
than  50  congregations'  backing  but  the  Com- 
munist government  sent  a  letter  that  it 
would  only  accept  Julius  Nagy  as  a  bishop 
among  the  candidates. 

As  far  as  Bishop  Aron  Marton,  the  only  sur- 
viving Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Transyl- 
vania Is  concerned  (Roman  Catholics  are 
another  denomination  almost  purely  Hun- 
garian), I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  anybody  except 
priests  of  his  diocese  and  that  he  is  very 
closely  watched  by  the  agents  of  the  Slguri- 
tate. One  cannot  approach  his  residence 
even  for  1,500  feet  before  some  agent  does 
not  tail  you  and  offers  you  to  become  his 
"guide." 

IV.     THE     GOVERNMENT'S     DRIVE     TO     ASSIMILATE 
HUNGARIANS     INTO     RUMANIANS 

The  drive   to  Rumanize  the   1.75  million 
Hungarian  minority  is  a  general  one  and  ex- 
tends to  positive  as  well  as  negative  meas- 
ures.     First,    mixed    marriages    (Hungarian 
and  Rumanian)  receive  the  blessing  and  help 
of  the   Communist  government.     They  are 
given  an  apartment  (at  a  premium  in  Tran- 
sylvania) and  often  a  better  Job  in  a  purely 
Rumanian  area  and  sometimes  even  economic 
help  at  the  beginning  of  the  marriage  Is  given. 
Of   course   the   children   usually   speak  Ru- 
manian only  as  they  are  educated  in  Ru- 
manian schools  and  live  in  Rumanian  areas. 
Second,  if  any  scientist  or  artist  wants  to  get 
nationwide    reputation    or    promotion,    he 
must  change   his  name   Into   a  Rumanlan- 
.sounding   one,  or   he  remains  forgotten  no 
matter  what  his  talents  are.    I  can  recall  the 
following  cases  myself.    The  world  champion 
in  women's  high  Jump,  Jol^n  Balazs.  had  to 
change   her  name   into  a   more   Rumanian- 
sounding    one;     I.e..    Yolanda    Balas.      The 
famous  soloist  IstvAn  Ruha  appears  on  the 
notices  as  Stephan  Ruhe,  the  actor  Istvan 
Kaban  as  Stephen  Caban.    Third,  the  folk-n 
loric  museimis  are  offering  no  more  Hungari- 
an   and    German    folklore    and    embroidery. 
Szekely  embroldlerv  was  world-famous  as  is 
earthenware.     As  the  Folkloric  Museum  at 
Kolozsv&r  (CluJ)  I  could  not  find  one  piece  of 
these  embroideries  and  earthenware,  and  the 
material    exhibited   was   not   even   Transyl- 
vanlan   Rumanian,    but    mostly    Rumanian 
from  the  other  provinces.    Hvmgarian  eartli- 
enware  and  dolls  can  no  longer  be  produced 
in  the  "Mures-Magyar  Autonomous  Region " 
not  to  speak  about  the  folk  styles  at  Kalo- 
taszeg.     southwest     of     Kolozsv&r      (CluJ). 
Fourth,  there  is  a  conscious  tendency  to  do 
away  with  all  the  historical  monuments  as 
they  emphasize  the  Hungarian  history  of  the 
region.     The  old   fortresses  and  castles  are 
generally  closed  to  the  public  and  exposed  to 
the    eroding    Influence    of    natural    forces. 
Many  are  now  In  ruins  and  all  of  them  ne- 
glected.   Statues  and  historic  buildings  also 


fall  in  the  neglected  category,  except  where 
the  buildings  can  be  adapted  for  govern- 
mental use.  Fifth,  a  new  rule  governs  the 
street  names  in  the  cities  and  the  "Mures- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province."  By  ordi- 
nance, the  street  names  were  supposed  to  be 
in  Rumanian  and  Hungarian.  Since  1961  no 
street  plates  are  made  in  Rumanian  and  Hun- 
garian, but  only  in  Rumanian.  A  few  old 
street  plates  still  can  be  found  in  half- 
rusted  or  erased  condition  In  Kolozsvar 
(Cluj)  and  In  the  suburban  parts  of  some 
cities  and  towns  In  the  "Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province,"  but  they  soon  will 
be  replaced  by  Rumanian  ones.  The  old 
Hungarian  cemeteries  are  neglected  'and 
often  used  for  construction  purposes.  They 
will  also  soon  disappear  in  all  areas  except 
where  compact  Hungarian  districts  exist. 
This  is  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  care  of 
cemeteries  In  other  provinces  of  Rumania, 
which  are  exceedingly  well  kept  with  flowers 
and  small  monuments  to  the  heroes  who 
died  in  the  two  world  wars. 

Finally,    the   language    of   administration 
even    in    the    "Mures-Magyar    Autonomous 
Province"  Is  being  changed  exclusively  Into 
Rumanian  and  the  police  and  other  officials 
are  Rumanians  who  do  not  speak  or  do  not 
want  to  speak  Hungarian.    At  Sz6kelyudvar- 
hely  (Odorhel)  I  went  to  the  local  police  sta- 
tion allegedly  with  the  excuse  that  I  have 
to  register  as  a  tourist.    I  addressed  the  of- 
ficer on  duty  in  Hungarian,  he  answered  in 
Rumanian.    When  I  maintained  that  I  do  not 
speak  Rumanian,  he  brought  an  interpreter 
and  asked  me  to  sign  the  blank  form  of  reg- 
istration.    When  I  refused  he   offered  that 
they   will   fill   out   the  form   in   Rumanian. 
When  I  still  refused  that  I  do  not  know  Ru- 
manian  and  would   not  know   what  I   was 
signing,   he  got  angry.     Finally  I  told  him 
that  I  do  not  have  to  sign  as  my  visum  speci- 
fies that  I  will  be  visiting  the  town.    This 
made  him  Increasingly  Irritated  and  he  asked 
me  why  did  I  come  then  at  all?    I  answered 
that  I  wanted  to  know  whether  in  one  or 
the  major  cities  of  the  Autonomous  Province 
the    police    speaks    Hungarian    at    all,    and 
pointed  to  some  older  people  who  did  not 
know  any  Rumanian  and  had  to  sign  forms 
and   statements    in   Rumanian.     He    finally 
admitted  that  indeed  he  does  speak  Hun- 
garian (though  he  was  an  ethnic  Rumanian) 
but  he  prefers  not  to  speak  it  and  tried  to 
withhold   my   hotel   reservation   with    little 
success.     This  is  how  "Hungarian  self-gov- 
ernment" looks   in  the   "Mures-Magyar  Au- 
tonomous   Province."     I   talked    to   several 
traffic  policemen  in  Marosvas&rhely    (Turgu 
Mures)  and  other  towns  of  the  "Mures-Mag- 
yar Autonomous  Province"  and  they  all  re- 
plied to  me  in  Rumanian.    Generally  the  po- 
lice in  the  Autonomous  Province  Is  armed 
With    tommyguns     and     looks     suspiciously 
around  while  the  police  in  the  other  areas 
is  usually  lightly  armed  with  sticks  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  nervous. 

Unrest  is  not  high  but  ever  present  under 
the  surface.  It  includes  not  only  members 
of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  Hungarian 
minority  but,  Rumanians  as  well,  among 
whom  the  policies  of  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment are  also  heartily  disliked.  The  ten- 
sion between  Transylvanlan  Rumanians  and 
Rumanians  from  the  other  provinces  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  interwar  period  has  also  not 
disappeared.  Rumanian  friends.  Including 
one  of  the  participants,  told  me  that  in  1956 
70  Rumanian  youth  swore  in  the  night  in  an 
Orthodox  church  to  devote  their  lives  to 
fighting  Communism  in  Transylvania  and 
to  fight  for  a  Transylvanlan  state  independ- 
ent both  from  Rumania  and  Hungary.  Of 
course  they  were  discovered  and  sentenced 
to  long  prison  terms,  only  released  under 
the  1964  amnesty.  But  their  sentiments  are 
often  shared  by  Rumanians  and  Hungarians 
alike. 


Aftidavii 


New  York, 
June  24, 1965. 
I,  the  undersigned  Mr.  K.  fully  depose  and 

Until  the  end  of  February  1965,  I  was  a 
resident  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Rumania 
in  the  Marmaros  (Maramures)  section  of 
Transylvania  which  until  1918  and  between 
1940-45  belonged  to  Hungary.  As  such  I  have 
direct  and  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Transylvania,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  situation  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  thereof. 

There  are  no  more  Hungarian  schools  in 
Transylvania,  though  there  were  over  3,000 
Rumanian  schools  In  Transylvania  even 
under  Hungarian  rule  before  1918.  All 
schools  have  Rumanian  principals  and  direc- 
tors, and  there  exists  only  a  Hungarian  sec- 
tion. In  the  Rumanian  section  not  even  the 
Hungarian  language  is  taught  In  the  grade 
schools,  even  If  the  city  or  village  is  over- 
whelmingly Hungarian.  In  the  Hungarian 
section,  Rumanian  language  and  literature  Is 
taught,  and  In  many  instances  other  subjects 
In  Rumanian  as  well.  However,  In  Nagyb&nya 
(Bala  Mare)  at  least  in  the  Hungarian  section 
most  subjects  are  still  taught  In  Hungarian. 
However,  those  who  attend  the  Hungarian 
sections  are  both  discriminated  against  and 
are  finding  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
when  entering  college  and  university.  In 
most  cases  they  fail  the  entrance  examination 
both  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
of  the  Rumanian  curriculum  on  which  the 
examination  is  based  and  because  of  open 
bias  against  those  who  have  attended  Hun- 
garian section  Instruction. 

There  is  also  considerable  pressure  upon 
white  collar  workers  and  engineers  to  send 
their  children  Into  the  Rumanian  sections. 
Also  for  members  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  more  than  one 
child  accepted  to  college  or  university  re- 
gardless of  the  scholastic  achievements  of 
the  children. 

There  is  discrimination  in  Job  opportu- 
nities against  Hungarians  in  Transylvania 
as  well.  In  my  case,  my  trade  license  as  dry 
cleaner  and  clothes  dyer  was  revoked  2  years 
before  the  licenses  were  revoked  from  my 
Rumanian  colleagues,  even  though  according 
to  the  statutes  I  would  have  been  entitled 
to  remain  in  the  business  as  I  was  a  disabled 
war  veteran,  had  two  children  under  12  years 
of  age  and  was  under  the  age  of  50. 

Also  if  you  want  to  enter  state  business 
enterprises  or  cooperative  stores,  Hungarians 
are  required  to  have  a  gimnazium  gradua- 
tion, lately  preferably  of  Rumanian  schools 
(section).  In  the  case  of  Rumanians,  this 
requirement  is  often  waived,  as  I  know  from 
cases  known  to  me  at  Nagybanya  (Baia 
Mare) .  This'  was  not  the  case  before  1957, 
the  discrimination  In  emplyoment  opportu- 
nities regardless  of  the  class  cadre  consider- 
ation Is  something  recent  in  Transylvania. 

In  case  of  Hungarian  families  with  several 
children,  the  no  college  rule  for  all  but  one 
results  In  personal  tragedies.  The  son  and 
daughter  of  a  medical  doctor  who  works  for 
a  cooperative  hospital  are,  i.e.,  need  to  select 
who  will  continue  their  studies,  and  seldom 
Is  it  advisable  for  anyone  to  send  more  than 
one  child  to  the  Hungarian  section  of  the 
school  if  he  wants  to  get  promoted  hi  his 
job. 

The  housing  situation  is  desperate  In  the 
towns.  There  are  many  new  apartment 
buildings  erected  but  Hungarians  only  get  a 
flat  in  them  if  they  can  prove  that  they  are 
of  Rumanian  origin  or  are  loyal  members 
of  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party.  Every- 
body In  the  offices  is  speaking  Rumanian 
only  for  the  past  8  to  10  years,  even  If  he 
or  she  happen  to  speak  fluent  Hungarian. 
In  the  case  of  Nagybanya  (Baia  Mare)  set- 
tlement permit  is  only  given  to  Hungarians  if 


they  are  drivers,  miners  or  skilled  steel  In- 
dustrial workers,  otherwise  they  do  not  re- 
ceive permits.  These  three  categories  are 
i.e.  shortage  professions  in  Transylvania.  In 
the  case  of  N£igyb&nya  (Bala  Mare)  the 
ethnic  balance  of  the  city  has  changed  great- 
ly since  1948  by  forced  Rumanizatlon.  While 
some  of  the  newcomers  hall  from  the  moun- 
tain villages  of  Marmaros  (Maramures) ,  most 
of  them  have  come  from  Rumanian  provinces 
outside  of  Transylvania,  especially  from  the 
areas  around  Ploesti  and  Bucharest. 

In  1956  there  were  numerous  demonstra- 
tions against  the  regime  both  by  Hungarians 
and  Rumanians.  The  telephone  network  at 
NagybAnya  (Bala  Mare)  was  damaged  by  the 
demonstrators.  The  demonstrators  were 
mostly  students  of  the  technical  college  and 
were  immediately  arrested  by  the  army  and 
police  and  were  held  Incommunicado  for  long 
years  and  released  only  In  1964.  Most  of 
those  released  needed  long  hospital  care  and 
rehabilitation.  The  other  element  demon- 
strating consisted  of  foundry  workers  and 
they  were  dealt  with  slmilarl/. 

In  general,  arrests  and  convictions  were 
used  arbitrarily  and  overseverely.  One  stu- 
dent who  told  his  friends  at  a  Varna  vacation 
that  "Let's  save  money  so  that  we  can  escape 
to  Turkey,"  was  convicted  and  received  a  17- 
year  sentence.  He  was  only  released  in  1964. 
and  Is  a  nervous  wreck.  Despite  the  promise 
of  the  Government  that  all  prisoners  released 
win  be  given  Jobs,  he  Is  still  without  steady 
employment  a  year  after  his  release.  A  well- 
known  Transylvanlan  Hungarian  artist 
painter,  F.  K.,  was  several  times  In  prison, 
altogether  served  about  5  to  6  years  and  was 
Just  recently  released.  Eight  women,  among 
them  musicians  and  writers  were  arrested  at 
Nagybanya  after  1956  and  only  now  released. 
Their  crime  was  to  write  Hungarian  poetry 
which  the  regime  disliked. 

There  were  many  police  atrocities.  At 
Nagyb&nya  we  know  of  two  Instances  where 
people  arrested  were  beaten  to  death  by  the 
political  police,  one  was  a  clerk  named  Takacs 
and  another  an  engineer.  These  events  hap- 
pened in  the  wake  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion of  1956.  Undoubtedly  there  were  others. 
As  to  the  amnesty,  according  to  my  per- 
sonal estimate  about  30  percent  of  those  in 
prison  were  released,  mostly  those  whose 
health  condition  deteriorated.  The  promises 
of  job  placement  were  not  kept  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  State,  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  released  prisoner  had  a  trade.  One 
tailors'  apprentice  is  also  without  a  job  for 
over  a  year. 

There  is  absolutely  no  freedom  of  speech. 
Someone  was  fired  from  his  office  job  and 
sent  to  the  mines  just  for  stating  at  a  meet- 
ing where  higher  norms  and  plans  were  ex- 
plained that  "Bah.  this  is  all  humbug." 

Many  clergymen  also  shared  the  fate  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  One.  Reverend 
Szab6  was  recently  released  and  transferred 
into  a  village  where  there  are  only  34  Hun- 
garian families.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
his  parishioners  would  come  only  from  the 
ranks  of  Transylvanlan  Hungarians  as  the 
Rumanians  are  Greek  Orthodox.  Other 
priests  and  ministers  are  only  released  if  In 
bad    health    or    mental    condition. 

There  were  several  rumors,  especially  in 
1964  that  Russian  pressure  will  force  the 
return  of  the  western  frontier  strip  to  Hun- 
gary as  It  has  an  80-percent  Hungarian 
population.  This  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  Hungarians  and  uneasiness 
among  the  Rumanian  authorities  In  the 
summer  of  1964.  At  Kolto,  a  Hungarian  vil- 
lage the  population  wanted  to  demonstrate 
with  Hungarian  flags  on  August  23.  1964,  the 
anniversary  of  Rumanian  turn  to  the  Allies 
from  the  Axis  Powers  In  1944.  Not  only 
were  heavily  armed  Rumanian  units  sent  to 
the  village,  provoking  incidents  and  execu- 
ing   arrests,   but  even   at   Nagyb&nya    (Bala 
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Mare)  several  battalions  of  infantry  and 
light  artillery  was  sent  from  the  Russian 
border.  The  Rumanians  were  afraid  of  a 
possible  Hungarian  uprising  which  they 
feared  would  be  followed  by  a  Hungarian  and 
Russian  intervention. 

Upon  the  improvement  of  American- 
Rxunanlan  relations  there  was  absolutely  no 
improvement  in  the  situation  of  the  Hun. 
garian  minority,  rather  it  has  grown  some- 
what worse. 

As  to  my  personal  case.  I  was  immediately 
heard  by  the  security  police  upon  visiting 
the  American  Legation  in  1960  for  getting  my 
passport,  I  was  almost  compelled  to  work 
for  the  security  police  and  spy  upon  my 
fellow  Hungarians  at  Nagyb&nya  (Bala 
Mare),  and  failed  to  receive  my  exit  permit 
until  February  25,  1965.  Up  to  the  last 
moment,  a  war  of  nerves  was  conducted 
against  me  by  the  various  authorities,  locally 
and  nationally.  Finally,  2  days  before  the 
departure,  I  was  forced  to  sign  over  my  house 
which  was  not  yet  nationalized  to  the 
Rumanian  state,  otherwise  I  would  not  re- 
ceive any  exit  permit. 


AFFiDAvrr 

New  York, 
June  21, 1965. 

I.  the  undersigned,  fully  depose  and  state: 

Until  1964  I  resided  In  the  town  of  Halml, 
Transylvania,  which  belongs,  since  1945, 
again  to  Rumania.  Therefore,  I  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation  in  my  own 
area  and  indirectly  in  Rumania's  western 
provinces,  formerly  Transylvania. 

First,  the  amnesty  failed  to  release  all  the 
political  prisoners  of  Hungarian  ethnic  origin 
in  Rumania.  I  know  of  several  cases  myself 
where  the  persons  are  still  in  prison.  In 
Szatmarnemeti  (Satu  Mare)  a  minister  of  the 
Hungarian  (D.  Szabo)  Reformed  Church 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
prison  in  1949  after  having  been  beaten  by 
the  political  police  for  alleged  antistate 
activities.  He  has  not  yet  been  released.  His 
wife  is  working  at  the  Photographers'  Coop- 
eratives at  S2:atmarnemeti  in  order  to  support 
his  family  and  we  were  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  The  Ullcsak  family  gavey^veral 
priests  to  the  Uniate  (Greek  Catholic) 
Church.  The  old  Ulicsak.  a  monsignor.  had 
to  leave  his  ecclesiastical  functions  In  the 
late  1940'5,  receives  no  pension  from  the  state 
to  this  day.  Out  of  his  three  sons,  two  were 
arrested  in  1949  and  sentenced  to  long  prison 
terms.  They  have  not  yet  been  released 
either.  There  are  several  other  cases  where 
I  have  indirect  knowledge  in  my  area  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  sentenced  for  political 
reasons  and  are  still  In  prison  despite  the 
amnesty. 

Second,  Incidents  have  often  occurred 
nbout  the  iise  of  Hungarian  language  in  pub- 
lic. In  Arad.  a  mnjor  city  of  Tnnsvlvania, 
especially  in  1950.  there  were  bloody  inci- 
deiiis  when  Hungarians  were  beaten  up  for 
using  their  Innpuage  on  the  street.  The 
general  term  lor  Hungarians  by  the  Commu- 
nist Riimnnlans  is  bandlna  which  is  stateless, 
honieles.i  bums. 

ITiird.  there  l3  a  dofinite  pattern  in  send- 
ing Hungarians  with  diplomas  (ea"^ier  they 
w^re  iir.iir.Uv  not  even  :>l!owc  !  to  study  at 
t;>e  un:vf rs'tifs  except  for  a  small.  pro-Com- 
munist po  cciitagei  to  purely  Rvimanian 
circ.^.';  in  or  I  r  to  further  assimihnion.  I 
kn-nv  c.f  s:^vcial  ca.ses  in  my  a.-ea.  Mr.  X  a 
conrt  u^ti'j.i  engineer  has  receiv»d  his  first 
Job  at  BucJiarcst  where  he  i.s  still  working; 
Mr  Y.  a  medic;il  doctor  was  transferred 
upon  completirn  cf  his  studts  to  Craiova  in 
Muntenia:  Mr.  Z.  a  medical  doctor,  row 
Working  in  Cor.sfanza  at  the  Black  Sea;  Mr. 
A.  an  electrical  cnginer,  translerred  to  Doro- 
hoi.  just  to  nitntion  a  few  actual  casca  among 
rny  ncquairtances.  Of  course,  having  been 
transferred  at  a  young  rge  to  purely  Ruma- 
nian areas,    they   usually   marry   Rumanian 


girls  and  their  children  lose  their  Hungarian 
ethnic  consciousness  thereby  depriving  the 
Hungarian  minority  from  their  natural 
leaders. 

Fourth.  In  1950  at  the  Rvunanian-Serb 
frontier  in  the  Banat  which  is  also  an  ethni- 
cally mixed  area  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Hungary,  32  villages  were  evacuated  which 
had  either  Himgarian  or  German  popula- 
tion. From  the  Rumanians  only  those  were 
deported  who  had  relatives  in  the  Western 
countries  or  who  were  wealthy  farmers 
(kulaks).  Many  of  the  deportees  are  still 
living  in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  Dobrud- 
Ja.  They  were  housed  in  mud  huts  and 
bamps  and  they  have  to  make  a  living  at  a 
land  which  was  always  infertile  for  agricul- 
ture. They  are  still  not  allowed  to  travel 
west  of  Bucharest  or  north  of  Bucharest. 
They  were  deported  by  the  military  and 
police  with  only  a  small  amount  of  personal 
goods  and  their  homes  and  land  were  given 
to  Rumanian  settlers,  mostly  Communists. 

Fifth,  a  second  deportation  wave  was  in 
1949  for  the  construction  of  the  Danube 
canal  south  of  the  Iron  Gate.  Again  the 
same  elements  were  deported.  Hungarians, 
Germans  who  belonged  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  some  middle-class  Rumanians.  They 
were  selected  from  all  over  Transylvania, 
usually  8  to  10  people  per  village  or  small 
towns,  in  order  to  inWmldate  the  people. 
They  were  tosually  again*  middle  sized  and 
wealthy  farmers  who  were  proven  guilty  of 
not  fulfilling  the  delivery  quotas  (arbitrarily 
high)  and  taxes  (ruinously  high).  About 
80,000  people  were  deported,  over  lialf  of 
them  died  of  diseases  and  the  cold  during 
the  winter  of  1949-50,  Because  of  the  high 
mortality,  the  youth  of  these  people  were 
sent  in  1950  to  finish  the  canal  as  labor 
servicemen,  but  finally  the  project  was  aban- 
doned in  1951  without  ever  having  been  com- 
pleted. Those  who  survived  could  come  back 
to  their  former  domiciles,  but  there  were  very 
few. 

Sixth,  there  were  many  executions  In  the 
wake  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  in  1956 
in  Transylvania  which  produced  demonstra- 
tions in  most  cities  in  Transylvania.  Martial 
law  was  ordered  on  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  and 
most  parts  of  the  "Magyar  Autonomous 
Province"  and  dozens  of  people  executed 
under  martial  law  without  any  trial  among 
the  demonstrators. 

Seventh,  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the 
province  is  changing.  After  nationalizing 
and  collectivizing  the  estates,  this  was  used 
for  promoting  Rumanlzatlon  of  certain  areas. 
Rumanian  settlers  were  settled  at  the  former 
big  estates  either  from  the  mountain  vil- 
lage.-; or  from  areas  outside  of  Transylvania 
and  the  new  villages  thus  created  was  given 
the  central  administrative  organs  of  the  area 
like  the  county  people's  council,  school 
board  council,  etc. 

Eighth,  it  is  true  that  Hungarian  sections 
in  Rumanian  schools  still  exist,  but  r.o 
Hungarian  schools  as  such.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  stringent  Rumanian  requtre- 
ment?.  hardly  any  student  studying  In  the 
Hungarian  section  can  compete  with  the 
graduates  of  Rumania  schools  in  entering  the 
universities,  thus  more  and  mere  Hungarians, 
too.  .'ttend  the  Rumania  schools.  In  case  of 
peop^t.'  working  for  the  state,  sending  their 
children  to  Rumanian  schools  remains  a 
sliprit  reonirement. 

Ninth,  there  Is  great  poverty.  This  i."..  of 
course,  trvio  bot'i  for  Hutigarians  and  Ru- 
manians, except  that  Hungarians  have  little 
chirce  to  movf  into  the  cities  and  become 
incustrin!  workers  whose  position  is  rela- 
tively better  than  those  in  the  agriculture  as 
small  trade  has  been  eliminated.  The  aver- 
ago  Income  of  an  agriculture  collective  mem- 
bor.  vtnlees  he  is  a  Stakhanovlte,  is  about  5 
pounds  of  wheat  or  2  quarts  of  milk  in  lei 
equivalent. 

Tenth,  fear  of  the  secret  police  is  not  gone 
and  their  methods  remain  Insidious. 


There  was  a  case  In  which  a  student  from 
Nagyvarad  (Oradea)  visited  Hungary  just 
at  the  eve  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  tight 
of  1956  and  subsequently  did  not  rettirn  but 
fled  to  the  West.  His  friend  was  pressured 
by  the  political  police  to  WTite  to  him  and 
try  to  lure  him  home  so  that  he  could  be 
arrested.  When  he  resisted,  he  was  beaten, 
lost  his  Job,  was  transferred  in  a  lower  posi- 
tion to  Constanza,  kep^under  police  sur- 
veillance and  it  took  him  6  years  to  return 
to  his  job. 

Eleventh,  religious  life  exists  insofar  as 
the  churches  are  still  open.  But  the  Sun- 
days and  holidays  are  not  kept  for  workers. 
State  employees  of  white-collar  positions 
cannot  really  go  to  church  unless  they  want 
to  lose  their  jobs,  and  intellectuals  and 
holders  of  doctorates,  especially  teachers,  are 
not  only  expected  to  stay  away  from  the 
churches,  but  they  must  exercise  anti-re- 
llglous  propaganda  in  order  to  keep  their 
work. 

Attest: 


AFFiDAvrr 

I,  the  undersigned,  Mr.  X,  fully  depose  and 
state : 

I  lived  In  Transylvania  until  the  second 
part  of  1964  in  the  city  of  Brasov  (Brasso)  all 
my  life  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  existing  In  thS  city  and  the  prov- 
ince both  in  former  times  and  under  the 
present  Commimlst  regime.  As  a  small  arti- 
san, I  was  allowed  to  function  despite  many 
harassments,  and  never  joined  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Since  the  detachment  of  the  districts  of 
Haromszek  (Trei  Scaune)  from  the  "Auton- 
omous Province"  there  is  practically  no  pos- 
sibility for  the  Hungarians  to  move  from 
these  districts  into  the  Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province.  In  the  latter,  local 
administration  remains  Hungarian  only  'n 
purely  Hungarian  villages  where  hardly  any- 
one speaks  Rumanian.  However,  the  police 
in  tlie  towns  and  cities  and  much  of  the 
local  administration  Is  Rumanian,  only  a 
minority  Hungarian  and  even  those  belonft 
to  the  Communist  Party  and  promote  the 
aims  of  the  Rumanian  Communists.  In  the 
Autonomous  Region  economic  progress  is 
minimal.  The  industrial  planning  of  the 
Communist  Rumanian  Goveriunent  con- 
sciously avoids  the  creation  of  new  plants 
in  that  province.  Therefore,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable manpower  surplus  which  is  lured 
both  by  the  promises  of  better  wages  and 
housing  Into  the  other  provinces  and  outside 
Transylvania,  where  the  population  is  Ru- 
manian. Even  in  the  Autonomous  Province, 
but  especially  in  the  province  of  Brasov, 
there  were  fights  between  Hungarians  and 
Rumanians.  In  1963  such  bloody  fights  oc- 
curred in  three  villages,  Csikszentklraly 
(A.P.),  Madaras.  and  Vereben  (P.  Brasov). 
Of  these  I  have  personal  knowledge  from 
people  who  were  friends  of  mine  and  lived 
in  these  villages.  In  one  case  the  casualties 
among  the  Hungarian  population  amounted 
to  half  of  the  population  in  the  village.  De- 
spite Communist  rule,  Illegal  arms  are  pres- 
ent. 

While  there  is  little  religious  freedom,  the 
po.sition  cf  the  Orthodox  Chtirch  is  definitely 
better  than  those  of  the  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants. The  Orthodox  Church  remains 
strongly  Rumanian  natlonall.'-.t.  It  still  has 
contact  with  the  youth  mostly  by  visits  to 
the  home  on  the  pretext  of  "collecting  the 
tithe." 

Even  the  Communist  decrees  and  papers  in 
the  Autonomous  Province  are  regarded  as 
invalid  in  other  provinces  if  written  in  Hun- 
garian despite  the  constitutional  guarantees. 
One  specific  example  I  have  seen  myself  in 
the  employment  office  where  I  had  to  go  in 
1963  as  my  artisan  shop  was  closed  down  by 
the  state.  A  Hungarian  lad  came  from  one 
of  the  villages  of  the  Mures-Magyar  Auton- 


omous Province  bringing  a  statement  from 
the  local  council  secretary  that  the  collective 
farm  does  not  need  him  he  may  go  and  take 
a  job  somewhere  else.  The  employment 
office  wanted  to  throw  him  out  just  because 
the  paper  was  in  Hungarian. 

Once  Hungarians  have  moved  to  territories 
outside  of  Transylvania  (Bucharest,  Mol- 
davia, Muntenia)  there  Is  no  possibility  to 
receive  permission  to  return  to  Transylvania. 
My  sister  tried  to  get  back  from  Bucharest 
to  Brasov  after  divorcing  her  husband,  but 
despite  appeals  to  high  levels,  even  includ- 
ing Gheorghiu-Dej,  slie  got  nowhere.  Rather 
I  received  a  visit  by  the  miUtla  in  my  shop 
and  they  "proved"  that  I  do  not  have  the 
housing  for  her,  though  I  had  2  room,  kitchen 
apartment,  not  small  under  Russian  housing 
conditions.  Finally  she  was  given  an  apart- 
ment and  good  position,  but  In  Bucharest. 
Bucharest  has  grown  tremendously,  including 
the  suburbs,  it  has  1.8  million  people,  of 
which  about  200,000  to  250,000  must  be 
Hungarian. 

Hungarians  who  want  to  move  from  the 
villages  into  the  cities  in  Transylvania  ex- 
perience grave  difficulties  in  getting  resi- 
dency permits.  In  most  cases  they  are  turned 
down  unless  they  have  some  special  skill  in 
industry  that  Is  badly  needed.  There  is  one 
exception,  however.  The  nationalized  ware- 
houses, restaurants,  department  stores  they 
all  need  workers  for  loading  stuff  and  dish- 
washing. In  these  positions  Hungarians  are 
hired.  However,  they  do  not  receive  full 
residency  permit,  but  only  a  temporary  one 
for  3  months.  Of  course,  they  are  allowed  to 
stay  Informally  sometimes  for  yesu-s,  but  once 
in  awhile  a  new  ordinance  forces  them  to 
leave,  like  one  In  1963.  The  hospitals  of  the 
Autonomous  Province  and  of  Province  Brasov 
are  full  with  Moldavian  mothers  who  come  to 
the  hospitals  to  have  their  babies  born  in 
Transylvania,  claiming  to  be  native  Transyl- 
vanians  later  on.  Next  to  warehousework- 
ers,  dishwashers  and  servants,  Hungarian 
girls  are  still  often  used  as  maids,  but  not 
in  industry  where  Rumanians  from  Moldavia 
(the  least  cultured  of  all  Rumanians)  are 
preferred.  The  number  of  Moldavian  Ru- 
manians in  southeastern  Transylvania  Is  so 
numerous  and  their  share  in  management  so 
high  that  many  Transylvanian  Rumanians 
also  resent  their  coming  and  taking  over  to- 
gether with  the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania. 

Community  relations  between  Hungarians 
and  Rumanians  in  Brasfso  (Brasov)  are  in- 
adequate. Incidents  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially as  the  Hungarian  workers  also  like 
alcohol  (wine).  On  June  14.  1964,  at  one 
of  the  favorite  walks  Rumanians  tried  to 
trample  over  some  Hungarians  by  sheer 
numerical  strength,  but  the  Hungarians  drew 
knives,  and  finally  were  arrested  by  the 
police. 

According  to  prevalent  rumors.  Prime  Min- 
ister Groza  did  not  die  a  natural  death  but 
was  shot  to  death  by  Minister  Stephan 
Bodnaras  in  1957.  He  was  the  last  one  to 
defend  the  Hungarian  minority  in  the  Com- 
munist regime  as  he  was  educated  in  Hun- 
gary and  spoke  the  language  though  he  was 
Rumanian. 

In  1956  there  was  considerable  unrest  In 
the  area  during  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
There  was  still  some  illegal  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  population  especially  among 
Rumanians.  The  regime  was  actively  arming 
its  officials  fearing  full-scale  revolt  (example 
of  Kovaszna) .  Retaliation  against  any  signs 
of  unrest  is  still  very  strict.  In  Sepsiszent- 
gyorgy  formerly  Mures-Magyar  Autnomous 
Province,  now  Province  of  Brasov)  there  is  a 
statue  depicting  a  Rumanian  shepherd  as  a 
war  hero.  Some  teenagers  brought  some 
corn  bread  to  the  statue  during  the  night. 
Tlie  police  officer  sent  to  Investigate  the 
affair  was  a  Hungarian  and  finally  he  had  to 
arrest  among  others  his  own  son.  All  the 
juveniles  were  sent  to  long  term  prison. 
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The  amnesty  did  not  cover  everyone.  The 
Catholic  priest  at  Vasvar  has  already  been 
arrested  seven  times,  usually  released  for 
a  while  because  he  is  very  fragile  and  sick. 
His  chaplain,  Gabor  Borbely,  is  still  in  prison. 
At  the  Catholic  rectory  in  Brasov  there  are 
only  five  priests  working,  two  of  them  are 
over  80  years  of  age.  Four  others  are  stiU 
in  prison.  One  of  the  chaplain'te  was  arrested 
while  traveling  to  Hosszufalu  to  substitute 
for  another  priest  and  only  the  people  who 
found„4>is  motorcycle  told  the  parish  priest 
that  he  had  been  arrested;  the  police  did  not 
even  Inform  him.  The  high  school  professors 
who  were  arrested  have  not  been  released  by 
the   amnesty   either. 

In  1959,  after  the  forced  merger  of  the 
Bolyal' University  at  Kolozsvar  (Cluj)  with 
the  Rumanian  Babes  University,  the  chief 
Communist  personnel  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity (a  Hungarian)  secretly  composed  a 
memorandum  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
United  Nations  and  another  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  Rumanian  Communist  Government. 
The  affair  was  betrayed  i^d  the  police 
moved  in  and  the  process  involved  40  pro- 
fessors and  several  htmdred  students. 
Among  those  arrested  was  an  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Professor  Ivanescu,  Rumanian  by 
name,  Hungarian  by  language  and  feeling. 
In  1961,  after  being  released,  he  again  tried 
to  bring  a  group  together  to  protest;  he  was 
arrested  again.  He  was  sentenced  to  18  years 
in  prison.  An  interesting  sideline  is  that 
if  you  want  to  attend  a  process  of  criminal 
character,  you  have  to  pay  2000  lei  for  an 
invitation,  even  if  you  are  the  wife  or  parent 
of  the  defendant. 

As  to  Hungarian  representation  in  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Party,  Moghioros  is 
a  Hvmgarian  gypsy,  and  he  did  not  get  in 
Decause  he  speaks  Hungarian,  but  because 
he  worked  with  Gheorghiu-Dej  In  the  inter- 
war  period  as  an  illegal  Communist.  There 
is  only  one  important  deputy,  Farkas,  in  the 
Grand  National  Assembly. 

Generally,  the  number  of  gypsies  from 
Moldavia  increased  greatly  in  Transylvania. 
There  were  brought  in  originally  between 
1949-51  when  the  mlddleclass  people  and 
richer  farmers  were  deported  to  the  Dobrudja 
area.  But  they  sold  the  animals,  did  not 
grow  anything  and  some  of  them  were  de- 
ported back  to  Moldavia  as  the  Saxons  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  land.  There  Is 
a  steady  Inflvix  of  Rtunanians  from  provlnc;es 
outside  of  Transylvania  into  Brasso  (Brasov) . 
According  to  information  received  by  a  police 
officer  who  had  access  to  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  city,  only  between  1962-64  30,000  peo- 
ple moved  to  Brasov  from  these  areas.  Brasso 
(Brasov)  still  had  a  large  Hungarian  popula- 
tion, but  the  growth  of  the  Rumanian  part 
is  very  quick.  I  believe  however,  that  there 
are  still  about  40  percent  Hungarians  in  the 
city,  though  the  official  statistics  only  show 
14  percent. 

The  city  has  been  progressing  Industrially 
at  a  fast  rate.  There  are  not  less  than  2,700 
factories  and  plants  in  the  city,  and  its 
population  amounts  inclusive  the  suburbs  to 
150,000,  But  even  from  Brasso  (Brasov) 
many  important  plants  were  transferred  Into 
Muntenia. 

Educationally,  In  the  Hungarian  sections 
the  instruction  is  mostly  in  Hungarian,  but 
every  day  there  is  instruction  in  Rumanian 
as  well  which  includes  also  composition. 
Many  Hungarians  are  sending  their  children 
into  Rumanian  sections,  both  because  of  the 
paucity  of  places  in  the  Hungarian  sections 
and  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  college  en- 
trance examination.  It  is  very  hard  for 
Hungarian  students  to  enter  universities. 
One  friend  thought  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  register  at  the  Moldavian  University  of 
lasy  where  there  were  less  applicants.  He 
asked  that  he  should  pass  the  entrance  test 
in  Hungarian  language  as  the  law  permtls 
him  to  do  so,  if  he  went  to  the  Hungarian 


section  of  the  high  school.  Despite  some 
support  from  Rumanian  fellow-students  the 
administration  refused  his  admission  or  to 
administer  the  test  in  Hungarian. 

After  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  Hun> 
garian  freedom  fighters  were  transported  by 
the  Red  army  through  Transylvania  and 
Muntenia  into  the  U.S.S.R.  A  Rumanian 
customs  official  with  the  railroad,  Mr.  A, 
who  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  heard  the  cries  for  help  of  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  who  were  trans- 
ported in  oil  tanks  near  Brasso  (Brasov). 
He  was  shooed  away  by  the  Russian  guards. 

Generally,  the  population  Is  fed  up  with 
the  regime,  and  the  Hungarian  minority  Is 
both  afraid  and  bitter.  Even  the  Transyl- 
vanian Rtunanians  are  opposed  to  the  regime, 
though  they  might  like  some  of  its  actions. 
The  regime  is  actively  fanning  the  flames  of 
hatred  between  Hungarians  and  Rumanians 
so  as  to  divide  the  opposition.  Hungarian 
youth  are  hired  by  the  police  and  given  resi- 
dency permits  if  they  volunteer  to  quell 
fights  and  unrest  among  Rumanians  in  the 
city.  At  least  such  is  the  case  in  Brasso 
(Brasov) .  In  several  instances,  instead  of 
the  police,  they  were  used  to  clear  up  fights 
at  dances  and  drinking  bouts,  not  endearing 
the  Hungarians  to  the  Rumanians.  The  re- 
gime is  following  a  divide  et  impera  policy 
toward  the  Rumanians  and  Hungarians.  By 
suppressing  the  Hungarian  minority  it  tries 
to  appeal  to  Rumanian  chauvinism,  while 
using  Hungarian  youth  for  restoring  order 
against  Rumanians,  it  fans  the  flames  of 
nationality  hatred. 


AirroAvrr 

I,  the  undersigned,  Mr.  D.  fully  depose 
and  say: 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  I  visited  my  relatives 
In  Kolozsvar  (Cluj)  in  Transylvania,  now 
part  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Rvimanla 
and  traveled  in  other  areas  (Brasov,  Buca- 
rest)  as  well.  My  observations  based  on  my 
own  experiences  and  on  information  received 
from  relatives  and  close  friends  is  as  follows: 

First,  there  is  considerable  feeling  of  dis- 
pair  among  the  Hungarians  in  Transylvania, 
especially  the  younger  generation  which  feels 
that  it  is  deprived  from  the  better  positions 
in  society  by  both  Communist  and  Rumanian 
pressures.  They  complain  about  constant 
discrimination  in  the  field  of  wages,  not  even 
the  rates  set  by  the  Communist  trade  union 
councils  are  paid  in  full  to  Hungarians  (in 
one  case  someone  has  been  promised  in  writ- 
ing 2000  lei  a  month,  and  he  receives  only 
800  lei,  and  when  he  protested  to  his  Im- 
mediate boss  he  was  told  to  keep  quite  or 
he  will  be  fired  and  not  receive  any  com- 
parable Job  anywhere).  Not  too  long  ago, 
in  the  construction  business  one  Hungarian 
worker,  at  a  trade  union  meeting  agitated 
for  higher  wages,  he  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  6  years  in  prison. 

Second,  the  situation  of  Hungarians  in  the 
cities  is  steadily  deteriorating.  Kolozvar 
(Cluj)  was  a  basically  Hungarian  city  even 
as  late  as  1945.  Today,  the  city's  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
newcomers  are  Rumanians  from  the  neigh- 
boring countryside.  The  former  agricultural 
areas  where  vegetable  gardens  were  main- 
tained by  Hungarians  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  have  been  built  up  with  new  apart- 
ment houses  and  college  dormitories  and 
schools.  The  impression  one  gets  from  the 
city  during  the  day  that  it  is  a  city  of  pupils 
and  students.  Now,  there  is  a  new  move 
to  bring  into  the  new  apartment  develop- 
ments 17.000  Rumanian  and  Serb  families 
(there  are  practically  no  Serbs  in  the  city. 
at  this  time)  from  the  Danube  island  of 
Adakale  south  of  the  Iron  Gate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Hungarian  areas  in  the  city  are  not 
even  given  repair  material  and  the  houses  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sltunllke  for  lack 
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of  repair.  It  Is  Impossible  for  young  Hun- 
garians who  are  getting  married  to  get  any 
housing  In  the  city.  In  one  instance  this 
happened  with  my  family,  and  among  friends 
I  have  seen  several  Instances  with  my  own 
eyes,  not  to  speak  about  the  cases  I  heard. 
And  these  are  people  who  work  for  state 
enterprises.  There  Is  also  considerable  waste 
in  the  new  city  planning.  Junkyards  and 
dumps  are  in  many  instances  where  vegetable 
gardens  run  by  Hungarians  were  a  decade 
ago.  The  housing  situation  creates  many  in- 
dividual tragedies.  In  one  case  a  woman 
(middle-class I  who  owned  a  large  house  be- 
fore and  was  left  only  with  one  room  after 
the  brutal  beating  of  the  police  killed  her 
husband  in  the  fifties,  had  to  threaten  mur- 
der in  order  to  keep  even  that  one  room  for 
her  and  her  son,  and  the  stories  could  be 
multiplied  in  innumerable  cases. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  Hungarian 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools  in  Ko- 
lozsvar  (CIuJ)  or  other  cities  which  I  have 
visited.  Anyone  working  for  state  enterprises 
in  any  white  collar  capacity,  does  not  dare 
send  his  children  to  the  Hungarian  section 
lest  he  lose  his  Job  as  a  disloyal  person  to 
"Greater  Rumania"  as  the  People's  Republic 
is  again  called  in  the  vernacular.  Even  In 
the  Hungarian  section,  this  I  know  from  chil- 
dren of  friends,  the  instruction  is  50  percent 
in  Rumanian  and  50  percent  in  Hungarian, 
while  It  Is  all  Rumanian  in  the  Rumanian 
section.  As  to  the  libraries,  I  have  not  vis- 
ited any,  but  Information  given  by  people 
whom  I  know  states  that  in  many  cases, 
Hungarian  school  and  college  libraries  were 
closed  down  and  the  books  either  destroyed 
or  are  stored  in  cellars. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  language, 
there  were  many  cases  of  discrimination 
which  I  noticed.  That  is,  in  the  train  be- 
tween Bucharest  and  Brasov,  a  Hungarian 
family  conversed  In  the  compartment  In 
Hungarian.  After  a  few  minutes,  one  Ru- 
manian protested,  called  the  conductor  and 
the  family  had  to  leave.  At  a  Transylvanlan 
city,  I  had  to  send  a  telegram  to  Hungary 
and  wrote  out  the  text  In  Hungarian.  The 
telegram  office  refused  to  accept  It.  I  had  to 
pay  10  lei  for  having  it  translated  into  Ru- 
manian, and  the  addressee  in  Hungary  had 
to  find  someone  who  understands  Rumanian 
to  decipher  my  telegram  announcing  my  ar- 
rival at  a  certain  time.  At  Cslkszereda,  In 
the  so-called  Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province  all  train  and  railroad  personnel  In- 
sisted on  talking  Rumanian  to  me,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  all  spoke  fluent  Hun- 
garian and  refused  to  answer  my  questions 
why  they  speak  Rumanian  when  they  are 
Hungarians.  There  seems  to  be  a  percent- 
age limit  for  employing  Hungarians,  too, 
roughly  20  percent  In  state  enterprises  which 
works  a  hardship  especially  In  the  cities  and 
the  "Autonomous  Province." 

The  cities  are  special  targets  of  Rumaniza- 
tion.  Young  people  who  have  some  diploma 
are  sent  to  the  countryside,  for  their  Job 
_^.agsignment  and  the  new  factories  are  filled 
with  Rumanians  immigrating  to  the  cities. 
In  the  autonomous  province  there  is  prac- 
tically no  Industrial  development.  Finally, 
a  lumber  comblnat  was  to  be  established  In 
the  former  county  of  Cslk  (Clue)  and  every- 
one assumed  that  the  lumber  yard  and  fur- 
niture factories  will  also  be  located  in  some 
city  within  the  autonomous  province  as  eco- 
nomic geography  would  have  demanded  it. 
No,  finally  these  factories  were  to  be  located 
In  the  mixed  town  of  Segesvar  (Sigisoara)  in 
the  province  of  Brasov,  which  Is  mostly  Ru- 
manian, in  order  to  encourage  the  Szekelys  to 
emigrate  from  the  autonomous  province. 
Outside  the  autonomous  province,  the  pres- 
sure on  Hungarians  Is  even  greater,  as  I 
could  notice  during  my  stay  in  Brasso 
(Brasov) .  There  is  also  a  ban  on  more  than 
two  people  standing  on  the  street  talking 
(like  It  would  be  If  martial  law  were  to  be  de- 
clared ) .    In  one  case,  two  Hungarians  met  a 


third  one  In  Kolozsvar  a  few  years  ago  going 
to  work  In  the  morning,  and  the  third  one 
greeted  them  and  added,  "I'm  doing  well. 
I  hope  that  this  will  not  last  long."  (He 
meant  the  regime.)  He  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced for  8  years  In  prison.  Sometimes  even 
Rumanians  are  victims  of  the  caprlclousness 
of  Communist  rule.  A  former  Rumanian 
police  offlcer  was  arrested  in  the  early  fifties, 
he  still  does  not  know  really  why,  and  served 
6  years  in  prison. 

As  to  the  deportees,  even  those  who  sur- 
vived are  not  allowed  back  to  their  former 
domiciles.  Usually,  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Rumania 
outside  Transylvania.  This  is  often  due  with 
young  veterans  who  served  their  stay  in  the 
army.  They  are  assigned  for  work  outside  of 
Transylvania.  Much  of  the  construction 
gangs  still  consist  of  prl«!oners.  I  have  seen 
personally  several  construction  gangs  In 
Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  which  were  working  while 
guards  were  guarding  them. 

Religious  life  Is  still  present,  the  churches 
are  relatively  full,  though  older  people  pre- 
dominate. However,  even  the  alms  given  at 
the  church  must  be  counted  and  turned  over 
to  the  state  on  the  grounds  that  the  state  is 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  priests  and  minis- 
ters. I  have  seen  in  one  church  after  the 
service  this  process  to  take  place  with  my 
own  eyes.  The  sermons  are  held  in  a  way 
that  nothing  could  be  misinterpreted  by  in- 
formers as  being  against  the  regime  and  In 
most  cases  peace  priests  are  In  charge  of  ec- 
clesiastical positions.  There  has  been  great 
pressure  upon  the  priests  and  ministers  In 
the  various  localities  to  Join  the  cooperatives 
(kolhozes).  According  to  reliable  informa- 
tion received,  228  priests  and  ministers  have 
been  arrested  In  the  last  2  years  on  the  ground 
that  they  refused  to  Join  the  cooperatives 
and  are  still  kept  in  prison  at  Dezs  (DeJ)  and 
Szamosujvar  In  the  province  of  Kolozsvar 
(CluJ).  The  ministers  and  priests  argued 
that  tUey  were  only  splarled  employees  of 
their  churches  and  could  not  by  themselves 
decide  on  this  question. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Communist  co- 
operatives were  executed  both  for  Hungari- 
ans and  Rumanians  with  utmost  Communist 
brutality.  Many  instances  were  recounted, 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  are  known  as  they 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  in  other  Com- 
munist states. 

Even  emigration  remains  a  game  of  the 
state.  Normal  procedure  takes  long  years; 
the  only  way  of  getting  passport  for  emigra- 
tion is  possible  through  bribes  to  a  certain 
black-market  gang  In  Kolozsvar,  Bucharest, 
or  in  Budapest  Itself.  The  charge  is  about 
$3,000  per  person.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
people  who  want  to  emigrate  cannot  afford 
this,  so  their  relatives  In  the  free  world,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  or  Western  Eu- 
rope, are  blackmailed  this  way,  which  is  a 
good  means  of  getting  both  personal  profit 
and  hard  currency  for  the  state. 

The  Rumanization  of  the  cities  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  and  Brasou 
(Brasov).  but  tnkcs  place  also  in  Nagyaarad 
(Oradaea)  and  Temes  ar  (Tlmlsoara)  and 
other  cities  in  Transylvania,  according  to 
people  with  whom  I  talked  from  these  cities. 
The  patterns  are  the  same:  new  apartment 
houses  built  on  the  outskirts,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  Hungarian  vegetable  and  fruit 
gardeners.  Importation  of  Rumanian  work- 
ers and  engineers  and  civil  servants  from  the 
countryside,  refusal  to  allow  Hungarians  to 
receive  fiats  In  the  new  housing  projects, 
dispersion  of  the  Hungarian  youth,  espe- 
cially the  professionals  from  the  cities. 

Rumania  Is  still  a  police  state:  there  are 
ffew  personal  freedoms  for  anyone.  However, 
there  exists.  In  addition,  an  economic,  lin- 
guistic, and  residential  discrimination 
against  the  Hungarians  In  employment, 
schools,  religion,  and  other  fields.  This  Is 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  my 
visit.    Rumanian    nationalism    Is    growing 


stronger,  mainly  expressed  in  renewed  pres- 
sure against  the  Hungarian  minority.  The 
use  of  the  term  "Greater  Rvunanla"  and  the 
incidents  to  which  the  use  of  Hungarian  at 
public  transportation  and  on  the  street  can 
lead  are  clear  evidence,  not  counting  the  olfl- 
cial,  largely  centrally  directed  discrimi- 
nation. 


ArriDAvrr 

I.  the  undersigned,  fully  depose  and  state: 

Housing  conditions  are  very  dlfiQcuit 
Lack  of  repair  material  and  financial  re- 
sources make  repairs  on  older  homes  almost 
impossible.  Suburbs  are  being  built  up  at 
the  outskirts,  new  apartment  buildings. 
However,  only  Rumanians  are  given  homes 
and  flats  in  them.  Even  good  class  cadres 
of  Hungarian  nationality  are  not  permitted 
to  settle  in  the  cities,  thus  proving  that 
national  rather  than  political  considerations 
are  given  precedence.  There  is  not  one 
street  sign  in  any  of  the  cities  In  Hungarian. 
This  la  very  strange  as  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union  (Subcapathlan  Ruthenia)  street  signs 
are  printed  in  Hungarian  areas  in  Ukranian 
and  Hungarian.  The  cities  In  Transyl- 
vania. Szekelyudvarhely  (Odorhel),  Nagy- 
varad  (Oradea)  and  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  are 
showing  an  increasingly  Rumanian  charac- 
ter, as  a  result  of  forced  Rumanlanlzation. 
Even  In  the  so-called  Magyar  Autonomous 
Region,  officials  of  the  area  are  afraid  to  talk 
Hungarian,  even  If  they  are  of  Hxmgarian  na- 
tionality. Thus,  purely  Hungarian  areas  look 
like  they  would  be  Inhabited  by  Rumanians 
This  Is,  of  course,  more  true  from  those  cities 
where  importation  of  Rumanian  workers  and 
engineers  have  changed  the  ethnic  balance. 
Also,  In  all  the  cities,  civil  servants  and  police 
officials  were  brought  In  the  1950's  and  1960"s 
from  non-Hungarian  areas  and,  of  course, 
they  are  of  Rumanian  nationality. 

There  Is  an  Industrial  and  economic  dis- 
crimination against  the  Hungarian  areas  in 
Transylvania  In  the  course  of  Rumanian 
Communist  Industrialization.  At  Szekely- 
udvarhely (Odorhel)  there  are  no  new  plants 
and  factories,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
Cslkszereda.  both  in  the  Mures-Magyar  Au- 
tonomous Region.  Therefore,  people  are 
often  compelled  to  move  outside  of  the  Au- 
tonomous Region  to  find  Jobs.  They  settle 
either  in  the  former  Old  Kingdom  (Mun- 
tenia)  or  in  the  Rumanian  areas  like  Brasso 
(Brasov)  and  Segesvar  (Sigisoara).  As  a 
result,  an  Increasing  number  of  Szekely- 
Magyar  people  live  now  in  completely  Ru- 
manian areas.  To  aggravate  the  situation,  in 
1961  several  purely  Hungarian  districts  of  the 
Autonomous  Region  were  attached  to  the 
overwhelmingly  Rumanian  province  of 
Brasf:6  ( Brasov ) . 

For  professionals  and  often  even  for  skilled 
workers  who  have  no  opportunity  to  work 
In  Hungarian  areas.  Jobs  are  promised  and 
offered  in  purely  Rumanian  areas  outside  of 
Transylvania.  They  are  even  offered  bonuses 
and  once  they  take  advantage  of  the  offer, 
they  are  bound  under  Communist  labor  law, 
to  remain  in  their  new  positions  outside  of 
Transylvania.  This  promotes  assimilation 
into  the  Rumanian  majority  and  deprives 
the  creation  of  an  educated  leadership  for 
the  Hungarian  minority  In  Transylvania.  I 
have  seen  many  Individual  Instances  of 
workers  recruited  into  Rumanian  areas  and 
talked  to  them  when  they  were  leaving  from 
their  villages  and  towns  for  the  Rumanian 
areas  outside  of  Transylvania. 

There  is  very  little  Hungarian  cultural 
life.  There  is  no  nationwide  Hungarian  cul- 
tural organization.  At  Kolozsv&r  (CluJ)  the 
Hungarian  National  Theatei#  which  also 
housed  the  Opera  House  was  requisitioned 
by  the  Rumanian  authorities  and  now  serves 
as  the  Rumanian  Opera  House.  At  a  side 
street,  at  a  culture  hall,  there  still  exists  a 
small  Hungarian  theater.  There  are  no  dally 
performances,  only  twice  a  week,  or  some- 


times only  twice  a  month.  The  plays  per- 
formed are  mostly  Hungarian  translations 
of  Rumanian  playwrights,  therefore  they 
serve  no  Hungarian  cultural  purpose,  but 
only  a  further  dissemination  of  Rumanian 
culture  among  the  Hungarians  of  Transyl- 
vania. At  Turgu  Mures  (Marosv^s&rhely) 
capital  of  the  Autonomous  Region,  the  Hun- 
garian Theater,  which  until  1960  had  only 
performances  in  Hungarian  now,  now  serves 
as  a  merged  Rumanian-Hungarian  theater 
where  only  twice  a  week  are  still  plays  In 
Hungarian  performed,  on  the  other  days  only 
in  Rumanian.  There  is  no  Actors  Academy 
In  Transylvania  in  Hungarian  language,  and 
therefore,  there  Is  no  supply  for  Hungarian 
artists.  There  is  practically  no  Hungarian 
literature,  only  translations  of  Communist 
Rumanian  authors  and  classics.  Even  Petofi 
Is  disliked  among  the  Rumanian  authorities. 

There  were  many  arrests  In  the  wake  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  in  Transylvania,  and 
some  were  shot  right  at  the  demonstrations 
which  took  place  In  the  first  days  of  Novem- 
ber 1956  In  Hungarian  areas  of  Transylvania. 
Martial  law  was  introduced  and  large  mili- 
tary units  were  sent  Into  the  Hungarian 
areas.  Close  friends  of  mine  reported  of 
executions  and  also  of  deportations  to 
prisons  of  large  number  of  people.  Some  of 
them  died  in  prison,  others  showed  up  after 
the  amnesty,  but  nobody  knew  in  the  mean- 
time whether  they  were  imprisoned  or  dead. 
They  were  held  incommunicado. 

In  Nagyv&rad  (6radea)  and  Szatmdrn^tl 
(Satmar)  areas,  in  the  State  Teachers  College 
even  In  the  Hungarian  sections  only  the 
Hungarian  language  Is  being  taught  In 
Hungarian. 

These  conclusions  are  based  upon  my  recent 
trip  to  Rumania  where  I  have  visited  several 
Transylvanlan  cities,  including  Kolozsvar 
(CluJ),  Nagyv&rad  (Oradea).  Szekelyudvar- 
hely (Odorhel),  Szekelykeresztur,  Turgu 
Mures  (MarosvAsdrhely). 


AFFroAvrr 
I,  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Q..  hereby  fully 
depose  and  state: 

1.  During  1964,  I  visited  my  birthplace, 
Transylvania,  now  part  of  the  so-called 
People's  Republic  of  Rumania.  As  we  ar- 
rived at  the  border,  we  found  a  fortified 
guardhouse  on  the  Rumanian  side  and  an- 
other one  was  being  built  by  about  two 
dozen  Hungarian  prisoners  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  a  Rumanian  armed  guard  who 
had  a  mounted  bayonet  on  his  gun.  As  we 
were  held  up  for  SVa  hours  before  being  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  we  tried  to  talk  to  the 
workmen  but  the  guard  drove  them  away 
from  us  shouting  Insults  (scat,  damn  Hun- 
garians)  In  Riunanlan. 

2.  At  Nagyvarad  (Oradea),  a  good  sized 
city  with  a  predominantly  Hungarian  popu- 
lation (near  the  Hungarian-Rumanian  bor- 
der) ,  we  purchased  a  roadmap  In  order  to 
know  our  way  to  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  the  capi- 
tal of  Transylvania.  Several  towns  on  the 
way  were  not  listed  on  the  map,  and  they 
all  turned  out  to  b~  the  Hungarian-inhabited 
localities,  while  a  small  Rumanian  town  was 
listed  on  it.  I  still  do  not  know  for  what 
purpose  the  three  towns  with  Hungarian 
population  were  not  listed  on  such  a  neu- 
tral means  as  a  roedmap. 

3.  At  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  we  had  difficulty 
at  the  hotel.  The  manager  pretended  not 
to  have  our  reservation  that  we  cabled  from 
Budapest.  Finally  we  had  to  make  the 
rounds  at  other  hotels  and  only  a  call  from 
the  tourist  bureau  secured  us  the  original 
reservation.  Apparently,  we  were  told  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  wanted  an  extra  bribe 
for  refreshing  his  memory.  As  our  car 
stopped  In  front  of  the  hotel,  scores  of  Hun- 
garian people  sxu-rounded  our  car  with  floods 
of  questions  about  America.     Finally.  Ru- 


manian police  arrived  and  drove  the  ques- 
tioners away. 

4.  The  next  day  we  took  to  the  road  again. 
The  road  was  in  good  condition  until  we 
arrived  at  Gyulafehervar  (Alba  Julia)  from 
there  the  road  became  Impossible  for  50 
miles.  Our  car  W£is  used  as  a  road  roller 
as  2-lnch  rocks  were  spread  on  the  road 
and  never  rolled  down  by  any  machine.  Our 
new  tires  looked  like  rags  when  we  had  ar- 
rived at  Arad.  Prom  here  the  road  was  good 
again  until  Temesvar  (Timlsoara).  There 
we  had  no  trouble  with  the  hotel.  In  the 
streets  we  talked  to  Hungarian  people.  They 
first  looked  around  whether  anyone  Is  watch- 
ing them  and  talked  In  hushed  voices  and 
were  definitely  surprised  that  we  dare  to 
talk  Hungarian  clear  and  loud.  The  people 
were  predominantly  Hungarian  and  Ger- 
man. The  following  day  the  authorities 
planted  a  guide  Into  our  car  for  whom  we 
had  to  pay  $9  a  day.  During  our  rides  In 
the  city  we  have  seen  many  queues  standing 
In  front  of  bakeries  and  butcher  shops  for 
bread  and  meat. 

We  also  visited  Reslca  In  southwestern 
part  of  Transylvania.  Here  an  Industrial 
complex  Is  located  as  the  region  Is  rich  In 
mineral  resources.  Within  a  few  square 
miles  there  are  Iron  ore,  gold,  and  coal  veins 
and  plenty  of  water  usable  for  hydroelectric 
energy.  The  Rumanians  boasted  of  their 
new  apartment  project  consisting  of  about 
forty  4-  to  5-story-hlgh  buildings,  the  fiats 
usually  had  one  or  two  bedrooms  in  them. 
We  even  visited  the  project  and  went  to  the 
roof  garden  via  a  rickety  elevator  as  the 
project  is  used  for  attracting  tourists.  After  , 
leaving  the  project  we  talked  to  several  local 
people  who  insisted  that  we  listen  to  them. 
They  told  us  that  the  Rumanian  People's 
Army  used  Hungarian  and  German  induc- 
tees with  a  few  Rumanian  admixtures  (anti- 
Communists)  for  building  the  project.  The 
men  were  put  in  tents  and  handed  the  tools 
for  (X)nstruction.  They  worked  In  all  sea- 
sons sleeping  in  their  tents  m(jst  of  the  time 
with  their  clothes  on,  living  on  a  meager 
diet  of  dried  salted  fish,  cornmeal  and  dry 
beans.  When  the  project  was  completed 
they  were  discharged  without  any  pay  what- 
soever, even  though  they  worked  for  nearly 
a  year.  How  can  the  free  world  close  its 
eyes  to  such  inhuman  acts  when  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Bucharest  Government?  The 
veracity  of  the  Reslca  story  may  be  easily 
established.  The  project  was  completed  in 
1962  and  the  American  Legation  could  find 
out  the  details  without  difficulty. 

It  is  tragically  unfortunate  that  I  dare  not 
to  lise  my  name  in  signing  this  affidavit,  as 
my  relatives  would  be  hunted  down  and  per- 
secuted by  the  Rumanians  in  Transylvania. 
But  I  am  willing,  if  necessary,  to  confirm 
under  oath  the  above  statements  In  abso- 
lute secrecy  and  without  showing  my  face. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
21st  day  of  July,  1965. 

Ln,LiAN  L.  Brinkley, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  State  of  California. 


AFFiDAvrr 
I,  the  undersigned.  Miss  L..  fully  depose 
and   state : 

1.  During  1963,  I  visited  Rumania,  par- 
ticularly southeastern  Transylvania,  where 
I  had  at  that  time,  my  aunt  living.  During 
my  trip.  I  resided  mostly  in  areas  with  sub- 
stantial Hungarian  and  German  population. 

2.  My  experience  was  that  no  political  and 
linguistic  freedoms  were  granted  to  Hun- 
garians. Even  the  use  of  the  language  was 
a  risky  business  In  public  and  people  were 
afraid  of  secret  police  agents  and  agent  pro- 
vocateurs who  would  denounce  both  the  fact 
that  they  talked  In  Hungarian  and  also  the 
contents  of  the  conversations.  If  by  any 
chance  unfriendly  toward  the  regime.    Look- 


ing over  your  shoulder  before  starting  to 
talk,  while  talking  and  after  finishing  the 
conservation,  was  commonplace  In  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  I  have  visited. 

3.  In  the  schools,  Rumanian  sections  were 
Introduced  even  in  overwhelmingly  Hun- 
garian areas  In  the  usually  Rumanian-admin- 
istered schools.  In  one  village,  Szilagynagy- 
falu  (Nasfalau).  the  parents  were  told  that 
they  are  uncorriglble  chauvinists  who  should 
be  punished  because  they  asked  the  teacher 
to  teach  Hungarian  spelling  to  their  sons 
and  daughters  In  the  Rumanian  section. 
Not  alone  the  parents  had  to  fear  repressalla, 
but  the  still  Hungarian  nationality  principal 
was  immediately  removed  and  replaced  by 
the  Rumanian  teacher  who  had  refused  to 
let  the  children  learn  Hungarian  spelling. 

4.  Oppression  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
follows  the  fight  against  "bourgeolse  nation- 
alism" of  which  the  Hungarians  are  acctised. 
Yet,  whatever  nationalist  protests  they  occa- 
sionally make,  these  are  preceded  by  Indi- 
vidual or  organized  Rumanian  Communist 
measures  against  the  rights  and  life  of  the 
Hungarian  minority.  For  example,  they  do 
not  have  any  organizations  left  which  could 
any  more  protest;  even  the  pro-Communist 
Hungarian  Workers'  Front  was  dissolved  as 
early  as  1951  and  there  Is  not  even  a  state- 
wide cultural  organization.  The  depression 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  Is  an  undeniable 
fact.  I  met  a  professor  of  languages  at 
Kolozsvar  who  would  have  liked  to  emigrate 
to  Communist  Hungary  "even  as  a  member 
of  a  farm  collective"  only  to  escape  the  slow, 
but  Inevitable  elimination  of  Hungarian  cul- 
ture and  the  oppression  of  his  brethren  by 
the  Rumanian  Communists. 

5.  The  deportations  of  1948-49  were  re- 
counted to  me  by  many  friends  of  my  family, 
even  the  fact  that  In  some  cases  the  younger 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  even  allowed  to 
finish  their  elementary  and  high  school 
studies,  but  had  to  live  In  mountain  villages 
from  the  generosity  of  Rximanlan  and  Hun- 
garian peasants,  and  cannot  return  even  to- 
day to  any  city,  or  their  former  abodes.  They 
were  often  Rumanlanlzed,  but  in  any  case  are 
working  In  the  lowest  paid  Jobs. 

6.  I  had  several  acquaintances  and  friends 
of  the  family  who  managed  to  complete  their 
studies  and  entered  either  civil  service  or  a 
technical  career. 

All  of  these  except  one  was  assigned  to 
areas  outside  of  Transylvania,  or  In  one  case 
to  a  purely  Rumanian  area  within  the  region. 
Mr.  X,  a  medical  doctor  is  working  in  Slnala 
In  a  hospital,  Mr.  Y,  a  civil  engineer  lives  In 
Brallia  which  Is  overwhelmingly  Rumanian, 
but  still  In  Transylvania.  Mr.  A,  a  mechani- 
cal engineer  to  Bucharest  as  was  Mr.  B  also  a 
medical  doctor. 

7.  The  situation  of  the  churches  was  very 
dismal.  Except  for  old  women  and  old  men, 
the  region  still  discourages  actively  attend- 
ance of  religious  services,  especially  among 
the  youth  and  those  working  for  the  state 
In  better  positions.  The  pressure  upon  min- 
isters to  send  their  children  to  Rumania  sec- 
tions of  the  schools  was  increasing  and  they 
are  threatened  with  processes  on  the  basis  of 
their  sermons  if  they  fall  to  take  the  warning 
and  act  accordingly.  My  relatives  told  me 
that  many  priests  and  ministerE,  Including 
the  ones  In  the  town  where  my  aunt  lived 
(Lutheran)  are  still  In  prison.  In  another 
town,  even  the  Hungarian  Calvinlst  (Re- 
formed) minister  Is  sending  his  child  to 
Rumanian  section  (area  of  Kolozsvar 
(CluJ)). 

In  general,  the  people  were  feeling  let  down 
both  by  the  West  and  by  the  Communist 
Hungarian  Government.  This  feeling  de- 
pressed them  just  as  much  as  the  discrimina- 
tory actions  of  the  Rumanian  Communist 
Government.  Relations  between  Hungar- 
ians and  Rumanians  on  an  Individual  basis 
varied  from  very  good  to  hostile,  "but  on  the 
official  level  there  was  outspoken  hostility 
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by  the  ofBcials  against  the  Hungarian  minor- 
ity. 

New  York.  July  11, 1965. 


P.S. — As  I  still  have  relatives  living  In 
Transylvania,  please  do  not  use  my  name  In 
the  publication  of  this  testimony,  but  refer 
to  me  as  Miss  X. 

Atfidavit 

I,  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Z.,  fully  depose  and 
state: 

1.  In  1964,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Rumania,  particularly  Transylvania,  which 
earlier  belonged  fully  or  In  part  to  Hungary. 
Among  the  cities  and  towns  I  visited  In  1964 
were  Nagyvarad  (Oradea),  Szatmarnemetl 
(Satu  Mare),  Kolozsvar  (CiuJ),  the  capital 
of  Transylvania,  Cslkszereda  (Mercurla 
Ciuc)  In  the  Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province  and  several  smaller  towns  in  the 
same. 

2.  My  most  obvious  observation  was  the 
presence  of  an  Increasing  number  of  Ru- 
manian residents  and  ofQclals  In  the  Mures- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province  as  compared 
to  my  last  visit  in  1960.  The  village  of 
Batot  could  be  selected  as  a  prime  example, 
but  the  observation  holds  true  in  other  vil- 
lages and  towns  as  well.  The  Incoming 
Rumanians  were  usually  not  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties  and  mountains,  but  many 
of  them  were  originally  residents  of  Bessa- 
rabia which  now  belongs  to  the  U.S.SJR. 
and  even  of  Dobrudja.  Evidently  both  the 
Szatmarnemetl  (Satu  Mare)  and  the  Auton- 
omous Province  are  being  used  as  new  settle- 
ment areas  for  these  groups  of  Rumanians. 
There  is  also  a  prevalence  of  gypsies  from 
the  old  Rumanian  provinces. 

In  1960,  in  the  Autonomous  Province  and 
at  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  the  street  signs  and 
highway  signs  for  the  places  were  still  bi- 
lingual, in  Rumanian  and  Hungarian.  To- 
day I  have  hardly  come  across  even  one 
bilingual  sign  and  the  officials  everywhere 
in  the  Autonomous  Province  insist  upon 
carrying  on  their  business  In  Rumanian, 
even   if  they  know  Hungarian. 

3.  The  school  situation  is  showing  signs 
of  further  deterioration.  At  the  village  of 
Klralydarocz  where  there  was  Instruction 
purely  In  Hungarian  in  the  grade  school 
(except  for  Rumanian  language  and  litera- 
ture )  J  today  the  subjects  are  taught  even  in 
the  Hungarian  section  almost  50  percenj;  In 
Rumanian.  Many  students  even  In  the 
Rumanian  section  (where  no  Hungarian  Is 
taught  at  all),  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
ethnic  Hungarians  who  are  sending  their 
children  to  the  Rumanian  section  either 
because  there  is  no  place  left  for  them  In 
the  Hungarian  sections  (this  often  Includes 
students  with  excellent  grades)  or  in  order 
to  escape  official  pressure  against  them  (if 
the  parents  are  professionals  working  for 
the  state).  The  instruction  staff  ^n  this 
village  is  still  mostly  Hungarian,  but  even 
the  Hungarian  teachers  have  to  teach  In 
Rumanian  In  the  Rumanian  section  and  In 
two  languages  in  the  Hungarian  one. 

4.  I  heard  several  stories  of  young  Hun- 
garian professionals  especially  engineers  and 
medical  doctors  of  belns;  transferred  to  out- 
side of  Transylvania,  in  the  village  I  also 
visited  and  where  I  have  many  friends,  one 
young  doctor  was  also  transferred  to 
Dobrudja. 

5.  Hungarians  have  an  extremely  hard  time 
if  they  want  to  move  into  the  cities  of  Tran- 
sylvania which  until  recently  had  Hungarian 
majorities.  Only  if  there  Is  a  great  shortage 
In  their  particular  skill  will  they  be  let 
In  to  settle;  even  marrying  a  local  girl  or 
having  a  job  waiting  in  the  city  alone  does 
not  qualify  them  to  receive  settlement  per- 
mits. 

6.  My  general  Impression  was  that  the 
situation  of  the  Hungarians  in  Transylvania 
is  considerably  worse  than  In  1960.  The 
Rtimanlan  regime  takes  the  position  that  It 


cannot  trust  the  Hungarians  since  they 
showed  their  dislike  of  the  regime  in  1956. 
The  promotion  of  Hungarians  in  jobs  Is 
showing  that  they  are  discriminated  against 
as  few  Hungarians  reach  higher  managerial 
positions  and/or  are  let  In  management  and 
technical  special  schools  and  courses.  The 
pay  Is  often  lower  than  their  Rumanian  co- 
workers and  even  the  latter  hardly  receive 
a  living  wage,  especially  in  agriculture. 
New  York,  July  17, 1965. 


P.S. — As  I  do  have  relatives  in  Transyl- 
vania and  plan  to  visit  again  please  do  not 
use  my  name  in  any  publication  of  the 
present  material  and  refer  to  me  only  as 
Mr.  Z. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  the  observance  of  human  and  civil 
rights  is  a  major  issue  in  all  the  free 
countries  of  the  world,  it  behooves  us 
to  remember  those  who  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  and  other  ideologies 
suffer  humiliations,  discriminations,  and 
abridgments  of  elementary  human 
rights.  A  case  in  point  in  the  Communist 
world  is  Rumania,  despite  its  incipient 
efforts  to  move  away  from  Moscow, 
which  often  looks  like  a  move  toward 
Peiping. 

The  Rumanian  people,  whether  of 
Rumanian,  Hungarian,  or  Saxon  origin, 
have  suffered  much  in  the  past  20  years 
under  a  particularly  oppressive  Com- 
munist regime  which  until  1962  was  a 
model  servant  of  Stalin,  Malenkov,  and 
Khrushchev  as  well.  Even  today  the 
'thaw"  in  foreign  economic  relations 
have  not  been  paralleled  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree  in  the  domestic  sphere.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  well-renowned 
American  correspondents  Uke  George 
Bailey  and  David  Binder  for  that. 

As  I  mentioned  on  March  24,  1965,  on 
this  floor  in  introducing  House  Resolu- 
tion 288  condemning  the  discriminatory 
practices  of  the  Communist  Rumanian 
government  against  its  Hungarian  mi- 
nority, the  most  persecuted  ethnic  ele- 
ment remains  for  at  least  9  years  the 
Hungarian  minority,  some  1.75  miUion 
strong  in  the  often  disputed  Transyl- 
vanian  province  with  a  long  Hungarian 
history. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  history  of 
the  province,  which  was  done  more  ably 
on  April  28  and  June  3,  1965,  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  but  want  to  concen- 
trate on  the  present  sad  situation  in 
which  these  people  find  themselves. 

In  this  connection  I  am  not  talking 
about  political  rights  alone  which  are 
absent  both  for  the  Hungarian  minority 
and  the  Rumanian  majority  under  a 
Communist  one-party  dictatorship.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  free  elections  in  any 
Communist  country,  the  right  of  dissent 
is  restricted  to  faithful  Communists  who 
may  disagree  on  some  technical  details 
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but  never  on  the  principal  ideological 
considerations.  For  those  who  believe 
in  democracy  and  in  divine  providence, 
the  fate  of  Professor  Ivanescu  is  allotted 
who  has  been  arrested  several  times  for 
longer  periods  and  since  1963  is  in  prison 
again. 

Rather,  I  am  talking  about  the  right 
to  earn  a  living,  to  speak  theil:  mother 
tongue,  and  to  have  schools  ih  which 
their  children  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  retain  a  working  knowledge  of 
a  mother  tongue  that  has  been  spoken 
in  Transylvania  for  over  a  millennium. 
How  does  the  situation  look  in  this 
regard? 

The  Hungarian-inhabited  areas  of 
Transylvania,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  cities  in  the  center  and  the  south 
which  are  being  strongly  Rumanianized, 
are  economically  exploited,  and  used  as 
the  colonial  raw  material  base  for  the 
Rumanian  industry  which  is  making 
great  strides.  Even  the  growth  of  the 
cities  shows  clearly  this  trend.  Odorhei 
Szekelyudvarhely,  the  second  largest 
town  in  the  Mure§-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province,  has  hardly  seen  a  a  new  plant 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
gained  practically  nothing  since  that 
time  in  population.  It  is  almost  100- 
percent  Hungarian.  The  growth  ratios 
of  the  Hungarian  cities  on  the  western 
border  of  Ti'ansylvania,  Oradea — Nagy- 
varad— Satu  Mare — Szatmarnemetl,  and 
Carol— Nagykaroly,  all  of  them  at  least 
65-  to  75-percent  Hungarian,  vare  com- 
pletely neglected  by  the  Communist  in- 
dustrialization plans.  The  capital  of  the 
Mures-Magyar  Autonomous  Province, 
Turgu  Mure? — Marosvasarhely — also 
with  a  Hungarian  majority,  has  only  re- 
ceived some  light  industries — furniiure, 
and  so  forth — despite  its  ideal  lt)cation 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  gas- 
fields  west  and  northwest  of  the  city. 
This  disproves  the  argument  that  the 
areas  are  neglected  because  it  would  be 
uneconomical  to  industrialize  them. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  process  used  by 
the  Communist  Rumanian  plaiuiers  in 
exploiting  the  chemical  potentialities  of 
the  natural  gas  of  Sarmasu — Kissarmas. 
New  findings  made  the  wells  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  Europe  and  provided 
the  base  for  major  chemical  industry. 
The  prerequisite  for  the  industry  was 
the  availabihty  of  salt  and  electricity. 
Salt  was  mined  at  least  at  three  places, 
two  in  the  Mure$-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province  and  one  in  the  central  part  of 
Transylvania.  Most  of  the  mines  were 
between  30  and  45  miles  from  the  wells. 
while  electricity  could  be  gained  hydro- 
electrically  because  of  the  many  rivers 
coming  from  the  Carpathian  and  Har- 
gitta  Mountains,  if  dams  were  to  be  built. 
Even  labor  was  plentiful,  as  the  Mures- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province  was,  since 
World  War  II.  a  labor  surplus  area,  and 
a  city  was  also  given,  Turgu  Mures — Ma- 
rosvasarhely— which  had  a  population 
of  over  50,000. 

Against  all  commands  and  rules  of 
economic  efficiency,  whether  capitalist 
or  Communist  variety,  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Government  decided  in  the 
fifties  to  locate  the  new  chemical  indus- 
try outside  of  Transylvania,  in  the  com- 
pletely Rumanian  province  of  Moldavia, 
at  Onesti.    A  completely  new  city — now 
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about  60,000  inhabitants — had  to  be 
built,  road  construction  was  necessary  to 
link  it  with  Bucharest  and  with  Tran- 
sylvania, and  a  new  dam  was  built  east 
of  the  Mures-Magyar  Autonomous  Prov- 
ince— Bistritca  River — to  supply  the 
needed  electric  power. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  exact 
economic  cost  of  the  new  construction 
necessitated  by  the  Onesti  plan,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  waste  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars  at  the'minimum.  What  were 
the  economic  and  sociological  conse- 
quences of  the  Onesti  plan  for  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Transylvania? 

First,  the  existing  labor  surplus  of  an 
almost  completely  agricultural  area  re- 
mained without  work  within  the  limits  of 
the  province.  I^o  local  jobs  or  only  a 
few  and  only  in  collectivized  agriculture, 
meant  the  forced  migration  of  the  youth 
to  other  areas  even  without  any  govern- 
ment encouragement.  But  such  govern- 
ment encouragement  has  been  present 
and  is  present.  Those  who  volunteer  for 
jobs  in  Muntenia  or  Moldavia,  Ruman- 
ian provinces  outside  of  Transylvania  is 
usually  given  a  better  position,  slightly 
better  pay,  an  apartment,  and  other 
benefits  to  induce  him  to  move.  If  he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  university  or  a  tech- 
nical college,  he  does  not  even  have  the 
choice,  99  out  of  100  cases,  his  first  job  is 
assigned  to  him  outside  of  Transylvania. 
This  migration  deprives  the  Hungarian 
minority  of  its  intellectually  and  eco- 
nomically highest  layers,  which  would 
under  any  circumstances  form  its  natu- 
ral leadership. 

Well,  perhaps,  there  were  compelling 
political  reasons  for  offering  to  the 
regressed  province  of  Moldavia  the 
chemical  plans  of  Onesti,  but  even  on  a 
smaller  scale,  economic  discrimination 
is  practiced  against  the  Hungaran  popu- 
lation in  Transylvania.  In  the  Hargitta 
Mountains  in  the  center  of  the  Mure?- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province,  caolin 
was  found  in  large  quantities.  This  is 
the  basic  raw  material  for  ceramic  in- 
dustry which  has  a  long,  historical  past 
in  the  province  in  the  earthenware  arti- 
sans of  Korond.  Korond  was  about 
20-25  miles  from  the  new  caolin  mines, 
and  Odorhei — Szekelyudvarhely — badly 
In  need  of  industry,  about  30-35  miles. 
The  Communist  Rumanian  Govermnent 
'erected  ceramic  plants,  but  not  in  the 
Mures-Magyar  Autonomous  Province, 
but  in  the  province  of  Brasov  (Brass6) 
at  Sigisiora  (Segesvar).  This  city  is 
Rumanian  with  some  Saxon  minority, 
and  any  Hungarian  who  wants  to  work 
in  this  new  plant  has  to  move  to  a  town 
where  Hungarians  are  a  minority  of  less 
than  20  percent.  Such  is  equality  among 
the  nationalities  in  Rumania  regarding 
industrialization. 

A  further  episode  will  be  enlightening 
After  the  major  pipeline  has  been  built 
in  the  cities  between  Sarmasu — Kissar- 
mas— and  neighboring  natural  gas  areas 
and  Onesti,  the  new  findings  northwest 
of  Tm'gu  Mures — Marosvasarhely — ne- 
cessitated further,  somewhat  smaller 
pipelines  which  would  then  end  in  the 
major  pipelines.  The  latter  one  is  about 
26  inches  in  diameter,  the  new  ones 
needed  are  about  22  inches.  Where  did 
the  Rumanian  Communist  Government 


come  to  purchase  the  tubes  for  the  pipe- 
line and  to  buy  the  methane  booster  sta- 
tion to  service  them?  To  the  United 
States.  In  March  1965  the  Department 
of  Commerce  also  gave  a  license  to  this 
effect  and  mentioned  that  the  Ruma- 
nians were  unwilling  to  tell  where  the 
station  and  pipeline  would  be  used. 
Looks  like  even  they  were  shamefaced 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  economic 
colonization  of  purely  Hungarian  areas 
in  Transylvania  is  progressing. 

Industrialization  is  not  the  only  field 
of  discrimination  in  the  economic  field. 
Accepting  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
students  applying  for  university  studies 
and  specialization  courses  in  technology 
are  another  way  to  close  the  avenues  of 
self-improvement  and  economic  power 
to  the  Hungai'ian  minority  in  a  Com- 
munist state.  A  decade  ago,  the  voca- 
tional specialization  schools^were  mostly 
attended  by  Hungarians  and  Saxons,  and 
the  professors  and  teachers  are  still 
mostly  Hungarian.  But  as  a  visitor  who 
took  pains  to  compare  the  names  of  vo- 
cational school  graduates  in  city  after 
fity  as  they  were  announced  this  June, 
reports  in  1965  only  about  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  names  were  Hungarian,  only 
those  of  the  teachers  were  still  60  to  70 
percent  Hungarian.  Only  one-third  of 
the  Pharmaceutical-Medical  College  at 
Turgu  Mures — Marosvasarhely — in  the 
Mures-Magyar  Autonomous  Province  is 
of  Hungarian  ethnic  backgrond,  though 
the  college  was  opened  especially  for 
them.  At  the  "merged"  Babes-B61yai 
University  at  Kolozsvar — Cluj — in  the 
capital  of  Transylvania,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  student  are  Hungarian  in 
mother  tongue,  though  the  city  is  still 
about  45  percent  Hungarian  and  this  is 
the  only  Rumanian  university  graduat- 
ing Hungarians  in  any  large  numbers. 
There  are  16  state  teachers  colleges  in 
Transylvania,  but  only  one  was  reserved 
for  teachers  who  are  to  teach  in  the 
Hungarian  sections  of  the  "merged" 
schools.  Beginning  with  the  academic 
year  1964-65,  this  state  teachers  college 
was  also  "integrated."  Today  over  half 
of  its  students  are  Rumanians,  a  large 
number  of  the  courses  are  now  taught 
in  Rumanian,  and  according  to  available 
information,  in  the  coming  academic 
year,  only  40  percent  of  its  students  will 
be  members  of  the  Hungarian  minority. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  college  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province. 

The  trade  unions  which  are  loyal  serv- 
ants of  the  state  are  also  under  Ru- 
manian leadership.  Promotion,  senior- 
ity rights,  sometimes  even  the  receipt  of 
the  full  salary  adjudged  to  the  individ- 
ual, are  problematical  in  factories,  if  one 
is  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  Rumania,  not  that  the  Rumanians 
have  all  rights  and  privileges  either  un- 
less they  belong  to  the  party  elite. 

As  a  consequence  the  proletarization 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  is  making 
steady  progress.  While  the  still  extant 
and  upcoming  intellectual  and  technical 
elite  is  scattered  into  Rumanian  regions 
or  finds  its  cities  heavily  Rumanianized 
by  newcomers  from  Moldavia  for  whom 
apartment  projects  are  built  on  the  out- 
skirts while  the  downtown  areas  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate,  the  rural  population 


lives  in  abject  poverty.  The  daily  wage 
on  the  collective  farms  is  about  3  to  4 
lei,  equivalent  of  2  to  3  pounds  of  bread. 
It  is  true  that  the  Rumanian  peasant  is 
not  paid  any  better  either,  but  he  can 
escape  and  become  an  industrial  worker, 
or  educate  himself  and  become  a  white- 
collar  worker  in  the  cities,  choices  not 
open  to  the  Hungarian  youth  except  for 
hard-core  Communists  who  actively  par- 
take in  the  discrimination  against  his 
own  fellow  minority  members. 

The  method  of  excluding  the  Hun- 
garians from  better  jobs  also  takes  the 
form  of  refusing  to  give  them  residency 
permits  in  the  cities.  The  strained  hous- 
ing situation  has  forced  the  authorities 
to  close  the  cities  to  new  settlers  in  order 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  slum  areas  like  in 
Latin  America.  Such  is  the  Communist 
explanation  for  banning  Hungarian  im- 
migrants from  the  cities  while  making 
generous  exceptions  for  Rumanians. 
But  what  do  we  see  in  practice?  Him- 
garians  are  only  allowed  to  settle  even 
temporarily  if  they  come  as  servants, 
dishwashers,  maids,  or  chauffeurs  to  the 
Communist  bosses  or  to  the  new  Ruma- 
nian managerial  elite,  or  if  they  have 
some  very  special  skills  that  a  plant  or 
factory  needs.  Otherwise  they  must  re- 
main on  the  farm,  or  in  the  small  towns. 

In  turn,  Rumanians,  mostly  from  out- 
side Transylvania,  are  settled  in  the 
cities,  often  meet  with  resentment  even 
by  the  native  Transylvanian  Rumanian 
population  which  has  a  higher  cultural 
and  economic  living  standard  than  their 
"brethren"  from  Moldavia.  One  only 
has  to  walk  around  in  the  suburbs  of 
Cluj  —  Kolozsvar  —  Brasov  —  Brass6  — 
and  other  major  cities  of  the  center  and 
south  in  Transylvania  to  see  scores  of 
apartment  houses  go  up,  all  for  Ruma- 
nians or  their  Hungarian  Communist 
followers. 

The  story  could  be  continued  for  an- 
other hour  if  I  wanted  to  point  out  all 
the  fine  details  and  consequences  of  this 
economic  colonization  policy  which  rele- 
gates the  Hungarian  minority  slowly  but 
surely  to  the  position  of  half-slaves  in 
the  Communist  Rumanian  society.  The 
reason  for  such  a  policy  is  based  in  part 
upon  Commimist  ideological  considera- 
tion about  the  "loyalty"  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian Hungarians  to  the  Communist 
regime  ever  since  the  1956  unrest  in 
Transylvania  during  the  victorious  days 
of  the  freedom  fighters  in  Hungary. 
In  part,  it  is  also  a  way  for  the  regime 
to  regain  support  of  extreme  Rumanian 
nationalists  by  moving  against  the 
"scapegoats"  the  Hungarians,  just  like 
the  Iron  Guard  moved  against  the  Jews 
in  the  thirties  as  the  root  of  all  evil.  It 
might  even  provide  a  safety  vent  to  the 
unrest  of  the  population  by  blaming  the 
failures  of  the  regimes  on  the  Hungar- 
ians at  home  and  the  Russians  abroad 
while  keeping  the  Communist  regime  in- 
tact and  as  odious  as  ever.  It  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  soon  voice  its  opinion  in  con- 
demning the  two-faced  course  of  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Government  in 
its  international  and  domestic  dealings 
and  demand  a  clear  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  willing  to  abide  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1947  peace  treaty,  its  own 
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Constitution  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  effectively  providing  the  ele- 
mentary human  and  civil  rights  to  its 
people,  including  and  especially  to  the 
Hungarian  minority? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  commend  him  for  his  superb 
leadership  on  this  most  vital  subject. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  real  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
giiished  colleagues,  led  by  the  original 
sponsors,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  HalpernI  and  from  Ohio  TMr. 
Peigh.\n]  today  in  discussing  the  sad 
plight  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Transylvania. 

The  peace  terms  forced  upon  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  created 
many  injustices  and  anomalies  over  and 
beyond  the  forced  satellizatioa  and  com- 
munization  of  the  area  between  1945  and 
1950.  In  order  to  permit  territorial  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  west 
at  the  expense  of  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary,  all  the  other  territorial  dis- 
putes were  resolved  in  a  manner  that 
whichever  power  lost  territories  in  the 
east  should  have  some  compensation  in 
the  west.  Thus,  Rumania  lost  Bess- 
arabia and  northern  Bukovina  in  the 
east  and  was  given  Soviet  support  for  the 
annulment  of  the  Second  Vienna  Award 
which  restored  the  more  Hungarian 
northern  part  of  Transylvania  to 
Hungary. 

The  anomaly  created  was  that  Hun- 
gary had  a  Rumanian  minority  of  22,000 
while  Rumania  still  had  a  Hungarian 
minority  of  1.75  million  in  Transylvania. 
The  situation  would  have  fraught  with 
political  dynamite  in  any  case  but  super- 
imposed on  everybody  was  for  over  10 
years  the  iron  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Stalin  and  his  successors  which 
made  even  the  Rumanian  Communist 
dictator,  Gheorghiu-Dej  state  before  his 
death  that  they  themselves  were  not 
sure  of  their  lives  under  Stalin.  Today's 
persecution  of  the  Hunfrarians  in  Tran- 
sylvania goes  back  immediately  to  the 
1956  anti-Communist  revolution  in  Hun- 
gary proper  which  found  many  sym- 
pathizers in  Rumania,  particularly  in 
Transylvania.  The  result  was  that  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Government  re- 
garded the  Hungarians  from  that  time  as 
potential  enemies  and  treats  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

Thus,  not  even  the  strain  in  Ruma- 
nian-Russian relations  after  15  years  of 
closest  collaboration,  could  ease  the  situ- 
ation   of   the   Hungarians    in   Transyl- 
vania despite  the  promises  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Treaty  and  of  the  Communist  Ru- 
manian  Constitution   of    1952   now   re- 
peated in  the  new  constitution  of  1965. 
Rather,   the   drive  for   assimilation  by 
economic,   cultural,  and  political  pres- 
sure, by  scattering  the  educated  elements 
into'  Rumanian    areas   and    by    closing 
down  a  large  percentage  of  school  in- 
struction in  Hungarian  is  in  full  swing. 
My  colleagues  are  speaking  on  these  is- 
sues at  length,  I  want  to  concentrate 
upon  the  necessity  that  our  Government 
and  this  House  shall  take  notice  of  this 
situation  and  devise  means  within  our 
power  to  alleviate  the  situation.    In  this 
connection.  I  am  thinking  primarily  of 
the    economic    and    cultural    relations 


with  Rumania  which  we  are  entertain- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  the  Rumanian 
Communists  are  anxious  to  expand  trade 
and  receive  technical  data  and  plant 
equipment  from  us.  We  must,  there- 
fore, use  whatever  little  or  large  leverage 
our  trade  and  technical  aid  possesses  to 
fight  for  the  observance  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  to  the  individual  and  as 
well  as  to  minority  groups  in  Rumania 
as  well  as  in  other  Communist  countries. 
We  cannot  forget  about  the  anguished 
cries  of  the  persecuted  and  then  main- 
tain that  our  intention  is  to  build  bridges 
to  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  We 
must  remairiVtrue  to  our  principles  which 
cannot  countenance  the  Implicit  recog- 
nition of  persecution  by  rewarding  those 
who  oppress  unless  they  mend  their 
ways.  To  me  the  issue  is  not  whether 
to  build  bridges  but  how  do  we  build 
brid.t;es  and  how  to  avoid  to  become  un- 
willing partners  in  the  abridgment  of 
human  rights  to  groups  of  people  and 
minorilies  in  these  countries  now  ruled 
against  their  wish  by  Communist  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  victim- 
ization of  the  Hungarian  and  Saxon 
minorities  of  Rumania  by  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  that  country  is  of  disturb- 
ing concern  to  all  freedom-loving  people. 
Communism's  false  front  to  the  world 
includes  frequent  self-congratulation  as 
to  the  lack  of  racial  or  religious  bias  in 
the  various  people's  paradises  of  the 
Communist  world.  The  actions  of  the 
Communist  regime  of  Rumania  are  one 
example — and  a  most  unfortunate  ex- 
ample— of  communism's  racist  hypoc- 
risy. Communist  discrimination  in  Ru- 
mania is  part  of  the  international  Com- 
munist lie. 

The  Communist  regime  of  Rumania 
has  taken  many  severe  measures  in  sup- 
port of  a  policy  of  ethnic  repression  of 
the  Hungarian  minority.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  suppress  the  use  of  the 
Hungarian  language  in  public.  Hun- 
garian schools  are  all  but  eliminated. 
Strict  Communist  control  inhibits  Hun- 
garian cultural  life.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  disperse  the  leaders  of  the  Hun- 
garian community.  Occasional  pro- 
grams of  resettlement  have  also  been 
carried  out  to  reduce  Hungarian  co- 
hesion. I  believe  American  influence 
should  exert  itself  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent  to  put  an  end  to  all  of  this. 

We  do  have  leverage  to  make  our 
wishes  felt.  Our  trade  with  Rumania  is 
growing,  and  we  might  very  well  link 
such  trade — if  we  must  trade  with  com- 
munism at  all — to  increased  freedom  for 
the  ethnic  minority  groups  now  suffer- 
ing under  the  Communist  heel.  Mine, 
and  other  resolutions  presently  before 
this  House,  would  request  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  steps  toward  bring- 
ing relief  to  these  minorities. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  my  colleagues  led  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HalpernI  in  debating  the  discriminatory 
measures  of  the  Communist  Rumanian 
Government  against  its  Himgarian 
minority. 

We  in  the  West,  preoccupied  with  the 
many  tentacles  of  Communist  subver- 


sions and  national  wars  of  liberation, 
often  tend  to  forget  the  situation  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  who  are  still 
under  the  yoke  of  communism,  regard- 
less of  the  apparent  or  real  elbow  room 
their  Communist  leaders-  have  gained 
from  Moscow  as  a  result  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute  rather  than  by  our  poli- 
cies. Only  when  the  anguished  cry  of  a 
minority  sentenced  to  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic death  is  he%rd  do  we  ask  ourselves 
is  this  the  peace  we  aspire  to? 

The  memertto  comes  now  from  a  land 
rich  in  culture  and  scenic  beauty,  but 
little  known  to  Americans — Transyl- 
vania. Here  Rumanians  and  Hungar- 
ians lived  together  for  centuries,  to- 
gether with  the  Saxons,  not  always  in 
the  best  of  friendship,  but  generally 
respecting  each  other's  right  to  cultural 
independence  and  ethnic  existence.  To- 
day, the  Communist  regime  is  persecut- 
ing the  Hungarian  minority  particularly 
both  because  since  1956  Hungarians  are 
suspect  as  hidden  anti-Communists 
regardless  of  their  class  origin,  and  in 
part  to  appeal  to  the  extreme  Rumanian 
nationalists  in  order  to  strengthen  its 
domestic  support  now  that  relations  with 
Moscow  have  been  weakened. 

The  discrimination  takes  many  forms 
and  several  of  my  colleagues  discussed 
them  in  length,  but  one  conclusion  must 
be  drawn:  We  cannot  allow  abridgment 
of  human  and  civil  rights,  promised  even 
by  the  Communist  Rumanian  Constitu- 
tion and  assured  to  these  people  who 
were  not  enthusiastic  about  living  inl» 
Rumania  anyway  under  the  1947  peace, 
treaty,  to  occur  v.ithout  a  strong  protest 
on  our  side.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
condemning  in  strongest  terms  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Bucharest  regime  and  ask 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
to  do  whatever  they  can  in  our  relations 
with  Communist  Rumania  to  find  and 
bring  relief  to  the  persecuted  Hungarir.n 
minority  in  particular,  and  in  favor  of 
the  restoration  of  human  rights  to  all 
Rumanian  citizens  alike. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  distinguished  Members  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI,  have  spoken  today 
on  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania  by  the  Com- 
munist Rumanian  Government. 

We  have  learned  the  lesson  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  we  are  learning 
it  now  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  the  absence  of  freedom 
and  the  violation  of  human  and  civil 
rights  does  not  only  concern  that  par- 
ticular country  but  it  concerns  all  free- 
men; it  concerns  the  United  States  in- 
timately. This  is  especially  true  because 
the  power  which  deprives  these  peoples 
of  their  freedom  and  rights  is  the  same 
ideology  and  power  which  Is  a  deadly 
enemy  to  our  way  of  life  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  1.75  million  Himgarians  in  Tran- 
sylvania are  deprived  of  their  rights  on 
two  grounds.  One  is  that  the  govern- 
ment distrusts  their  loyalty  to  the  Com- 
munist state  in  view  of  their  sympathy 
demonstrations  in  1956  in  favor  of  their 
compatriots  in  Htmgary  proper  when 
Budapest  became  the  beacon  for  freedom 
and  hopeless,  but  heroic  death  In  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  in  the  world. 


My  colleagues  have  adequately  covered 
the  details  of  this  persecution  that  hardly 
leaves  out  any  area  of  human  activity 
and  tries  to  break  the  spirit  as  well  as 
force  external  compliance  with  its  edicts. 
To  us  and  to  our  policymaker  let  the 
evidence  be  clear  and  constitute  a  warn- 
ing that  while  building  bridges  is  neces- 
sary, it  requires  great  moral  courage  and 
political  savoir  faire  to  conduct  it  in  a 
way  that  will  help  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  instead  of  keeping  their  Com- 
munist masters  in  power  by  repairing 
their  tottering  economies  and  by  giving 
them  a  degree  of  international  respecta- 
bility which  they  can  use  as  the  best 
counterargument  against  their  people's 
discontent. 

As  to  the  specific  case.  I  believe  that  we 
by  resolution  and  the  executive  branch 
by  negotiations  which  come  up  frequently 
on  trade,  technical  aid,  and  ciiltural  ex- 
change matters  should  constantly  re- 
mind them  of  their  heinous  behavior 
and  assure  them  that  they  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted until  they  have  restored  at  least 
some  freedom  in  their  countries  and  stop 
the  official  and  semiofficial  measures 
with  which  they  are  persecuting  their 
national  minorities,  particularly  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  freemen 
are  shocked  and  appalled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rumania's  deliberate  policy  of 
persecution  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  Transylvania. 

The  1947  peace  treaty  between  the 
Allied  Powers  and  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment provided  guarantees  of  human 
rirhts  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
persons  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  Rumanian  Government  without  re- 
yard  to  race,  sex.  language,  or  religion. 
Yet.  since  that  treaty,  foreign  journalists 
and  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  have  reported  numerous  in- 
stances of  oppression  against  the  Hun- 
Ptarian  minority  by  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist regime.  Arrests,  executions,  pop- 
ulation transfers,  religious  persecution, 
abolishment  of  Hungaria!i  educational 
institutions,  and  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
r/arian  language  are  part  of  a  litany  of 
evils  invoked  by  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
'  ment  to  eradicate  the  Hungarian  people 
in  Transylvania. 

Last  month  I  joined  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  resolution 
condemnirig  such  oppression.  Today.  I 
join  my  colleagues  to  reemphasize  the 
necessity  for  appropriate  and  thought- 
ful consideration  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  2 
months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
cussing on  the  floor  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  of  the  peoples  of  Transylvania 
finding  its  appropriate  expression  in  the 
first  religious  tolerance  legislation  in 
Europe,  the  Edict  of  Torda  in  1557. 

The  spirit  and  the  ctilture  that  created 
this  legislation,  that  made  Transylvania 
a  haven  of  culture  and  education,  of 
political  maturity  in  an  age  beset  with 
vendettas,  misuse  of  religious  convic- 
tions for  political  ends,  is  under  a  siege 
today  which  is  more  lethally  menacing 
than  the  double  onslaught  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Habsburgs  against  the  province 
and  its  peoples  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 


Today  the  external  enemy  which  is 
now  also  in  possession  of  the  area  is  corn- 
mtmism  and  its  atheistic  ideology  of  ma- 
terialism. It  renders  the  individual  an 
eternal  servant  of  the  state,  it  denies 
its  spiritual  life  and  qualities,  and  also  its 
basic  human  and  civil  rights.  Litera- 
tuie,  art.  and  any  kind  of  writing  is 
looked  upon  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  whether  it  pro- 
moles  communization  and  Marxism - 
Leninism,  or  not.  Even  in  the  Soviet 
Union  small  cracks  appeared  in  the  wail 
of  Socialist  realism  of  Communist  cul- 
ture, but  in  Rumania,  despite  its  eco- 
nomic flirtation  with  the  West,  any 
"thaw"  of  culture  is  absent,  despite  an 
occasional  remark  of  party  officials  that 
artists  need  more  freedom. 

The  hardest  hit  of  all  the  peoples  liv- 
ing in  Transylvania,  however,  remains 
the  1.75  million  Hungarian  population 
oppressed  both  by  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  and  the  lack  of  political  rights 
inherent  in  Communist  rule,  and  also  by 
virulently  anti-Hungarian  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  measures  of  the 
Communist  Rumanian  Government. 

Let  me  recite  some  examples.    Books 
of  literary  merit  are  a  good  yardstick  to 
use.     Even  the  best  known  Hungarian 
poet  who.  because  of  his  socially  progres- 
sive views,  was  promoted  in  Hungary. 
Alexander  Petofi.   is   frowned  upon   in 
Rumania.    The  reason:  he  was  also  an 
ardent    Hungarian    nationalist.      Tibor 
Deri.  Julius  Hay.  and  other  writers  whose 
works  are  being  printed  in  Communist 
Hungary,  and  whom  the  regime  is  send- 
ing to  tour  the  Western  countries,  are 
forbidden  in  Rumania  because  of  their 
past  involvement  in  the  Hungarian  Rev- 
olution of  1956.    Thus,  they  cannot  be 
read  by  the  Hungarians  in  Rumania,  not 
to  .speak  of  many  others  who  are  on 
Communist  blacklist  everywhere.     Does 
not  this  remind  us  of  the  book-burning 
in  Berlin  under  the  Nazis  in  May  1933? 
For  years,  the  only  literai-y  review  in 
Transylvania  in  Hungarian  language  had 
to   concentrate    upon    explaining    Rus- 
sian and  Rumanian  writers  and  poets  to 
its  Hungarian  audience  and  was  not  even 
allowed  to  conunent  upon  Himgarian  lit- 
erature in  Hungary.    The  cultural  con- 
nections between  Hungary  and  Rumania 
are  kept  artificially  low  by  the  Bucharest 
Communist  Government  in  order  to  iso- 
late the  Hungarian  minority  culturally. 
Theater  again  forms  another  part  of 
culture  close   to  the  people.     By  now. 
there  exists  only  two  theaters  perform- 
ing in  Hungarian  language  in  Transyl- 
vania, one  in  Kolozsvar — Cluj — and  one 
in  Marosvasarhely— Turgu  Mures.    One 
would    think    that    they    are    perma- 
nent companies  performing  five  or  six 
nights  a  week  Hungarian  plays,  classical 
or  modern.     Reality  is  that  they  per- 
form only  once  or  twice  a  week  even  in 
season  and  that  their  repertoire  consists 
of   translated   Rumanian  plays,   classic 
plays  of  the  West,  and  only  occasionally 
a   Hungarian   play.     The   rest   of    the 
time     Rumanian     theater     companies 
are  using  the  Hungarian  theater  even  in 
the   capital   of   the   so-called    "Mures- 
Magyar     Autonomous     Province,"      at 
Marosvasarhely— Tiirgu  Mures. 


The  pressure  is  not  only  on  the  works 
but  on  the  artists  themselves.  There  is 
no  actors'  academy  in  Hungarian  lan- 
guage and  Hungarian  actors  have  no  real 
supply,  except  some  talented  amateurs. 
No  musician,  actor,  painter,  or  other 
artist  can  really  achieve  national  re- 
nown without  first  "Rumanianizing"  his 
name,  even  if  he  is  keeping  it  more  or 
less  intact.  Parkas  is  written  with  a 
cedilla  on  the  s.  Balazs  become  Balas  or 
Bias,  and  success  is  now  assured.  Of 
course,  everybody  outside  Rumania  now 
believes  that  the  performer  is  ethnic 
Rumanian. 

One  of  the  cradles  of  culture  in  Tran- 
sylvania was  th3  church  for  every  na- 
tionality. The  Orthodox  and  Greek 
Uniate  Churches  for  the  Rumanians,  the 
Catholic.  Reformed,  and  Unitarian 
Churches  for  the  Hungarians,  the 
Lutheran  Church  for  the  Saxons.  All  of 
them  were  savagely  attacked  by  the 
Communist  regime,  but  some  more  than 
the  others.  Definitely,  the  worst  attack 
was  made  by  the  Commimists  in  alliance 
with  the  Orthodox  Church  upon  the 
Greek  Uniate  Church  which  was  forced 
into  union  with  the  Orthodox  Church  or 
was  jailed  en  masse  as  far  as  the  priests 
and  bishops  were  concerned.  Yet.  the 
Orthodox  Church,  though  still  the 
strongest  among  the  churches  did  not 
escape  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  and  is  forced  to  agree  with 
the  socialist  system  of  the  regime. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  also 
persecuted  strongly.  Only  one  of  the 
four  bishops  survives.  Bishop  Aron  Mar- 
ton,  but  even  he  is  severely  curtailed  In 
his  freedom  to  receive  people  and  was  not 
allowed  to  travel  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Vatican  Council. 

In  the  Protestant  churches,  the  regime 
tried  to  elect  bishops  favorable  to  its  own 
cause. 

In  general,  the  churches  are  open  and 
masses  and  services  are  held.  Even 
church  taxes  may  be  collected.  This 
gives  the  appearance  of  religious  free- 
dom. But  there  is  no  freedom  to  attend 
the  churches.  Most  of  the  people  who 
still  persist  in  going  to  church  are  over 
45  years  of  age,  workers  or  members  of 
collective  farms  with  little  or  no  chance 
of  advancement  or  promotion.  Any  in- 
tellectual or  teacher  is  not  only  forced 
not  to  attend  church  or  send  his  children 
to  religious  services  or  instruction,  but 
he  is  forced  to  campaign  actively  against 
religion  if  he  wants  to  retain  his  position. 
Children  who  attend  religious  instruction 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  universities,  and 
rare  are  the  cases  where  more  than  one 
child  in  a  family  is  admitted  to  univer- 
sity studies  among  ethnic  Hungarians. 

Yet  this  is  the  land  of  Hungarian  cul- 
ture and  art.  The  castles,  the  buildings, 
the  statues  if  not  removed  by  the 
Rumanian  Communists,  the  beautiful, 
and  now  vanishing  folk  art  of  the  Hun- 
garians all  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  time 
which  might  not  have  been  perfect,  but 
at  least  believed  In  humanism,  and  not 
in  atheistic  materialism  and  dictatorship 
like  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party 
does. 

Rumanian  culture,  mostly  of  recent 
vintage  is  also  present,  and  they  do  not 
like  this  culttu-e  either  unless  It  can  be 
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used  for  their  own  political  purposes. 
But  with  Rumanian  culture,  the  regime 
wants  transformation  and  exploitation 
for  its  own  ideological  purposes,  rewrit- 
ing history,  and  culture  as  they  please, 
but  keeping  its  basic  ingredients  which 
cannot  be  so  distorted  as  not  to  breathe 
a  certain  humanistic  width  of  thought 
and  form. 

With  Hungarian  culture,  however,  the 
regime  has  no  such  plans.  It  wants  to 
destroy  Hungarian  culture  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  slave  state  of  communism,  for  once 
the  whole  population  is  atomized  and  the 
bonds  of  nationality  and  religion  are  de- 
stroyed, acceptance  of  the  Rumanian 
Communist  state  is  easily  assured.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  must^ocus 
our  attention  on  the  insidious  trends  In 
Transylvania  and  condemn  the  forces  of 
communism  at  work  extinguishing  free- 
dom and  nationality  alike. 

To  oppressed  Transylvanians.  as  to  all 
oppressed  people,  we  extend  the  hand  of 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  assist- 
ance. Though  they  bear  a  heavy  burden, 
they  unalterably  cling  with  hope  and  res- 
olution to  their  faith,  their  ancient  creed, 
and  their  cherished  hopes  for  free,  demo- 
cratic life. 

Let  us  guide  and  help  them  along  that 
tortuous  way.  May  the  day  of  their  de- 
liverance and  freedom  soon  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania  against  the 
Hungarian  minority  residing  in  that 
country.  The  resolution  proposed  that 
such  practices  be  condemned. 

Under  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  1947, 
Rumania  undertook  the  obligations  to 
recognize  the  human  rights  of  all  its  na- 
tionals and  agreed  not  to  persecute  any 
of  them  on  the  grounds  of  their  religion 
or  culture.  There  are  one  and  three- 
quarters  million  Hungarians  residing  in 
Rumania,  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Transylvania  which  became  a  part  of 
Rumania  under  the  treaty  of  1947. 

Reports  have  been  reaching  this  coun- 
try that  the  Rumanian  Government  is 
pursuing  a  deliberate  policy  of  repression 
and  persecution  against  the  Hungarian 
minority  living  in  its  jurisdiction.  Tliis 
policy  is  applied  against  them  in  the  re- 
ligious, cultural,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional fields.  It  was  instituted  by  the 
Rumanian  Government  shortly  after  the 
abortive  revolt  in  Hungary  in  1956,  when 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania 
manifested  signs  of  unrest  and  sympathy 
for  their  counti-ymen  in  Hungary  who 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  Commu- 
nist domination. 

I  believe  that  an  expression  by  Con- 
gress condemning  the  abridgment  of 
human  rights  in  Rumania  would  help  to 
ease  that  situation  and  would  enable  the 
U.S.  Government  to  seek  better  treat- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  minority  on  the 
part  of  the  Rumanian  Government.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  introduced  my  res- 
olution as  a  cosponsor  and  am  glad  to 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  today 
in  bringing  this  situation  to  light  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  help  these  suffering 
people.  I  urge  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  early  action  on  these  res- 


olutions so  that  the  full  facts  become 
known  to  the  world. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  493,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  the  Government  of  Rumania, 
I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this  im- 
portant discussion.  In  this  connection, 
I  feel  it  would  be  most  fitting  to  focus 
attention  on  the  discrimination  suffered 
by  the  Hungarian  m.inority  in  Transyl- 
vania by  the  Rumanian  Government. 

Arbitrary  discrimination  must  be  op- 
posed and  renounced  no  matter  where  it 
occurs.  Today  there  are  some  1,650,000 
Hungarians,  one  of  the  largest  ethnic 
minorities  in  Eastern  Europe,  living  in 
Rumania.  These  people  are  concen- 
trated in  the  area  of  Transylvania,  a 
place  which  to  them  is  more  than  just 
the  remote  home  of  the  legendary  Count 
Dracula.  Rather  it  is  their  centuries-old 
fatherland  and  the  place  where  today 
are  suffering  a  slow  and  subtle,  but  very 
much  intended  extinction  of  their  rights 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of 
Rumania. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution  in  1956 
seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
this  discriminatory  policy  currently 
practiced  by  the  Rumanian  Government. 
It  presented  the  opportunity  for  Bucha- 
rest to  brand  all  Hungarians  as  traitors 
and  culprits,  and  on  this  ground  suspend 
and  abrogate  any  rights  which  the  Hun- 
garians might  have  previously  enjoyed. 
At  the  expense  of  their  Hungarian  mi- 
nority the  Government  of  Rumania 
could  both  solidify  its  relationship  with 
Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
influence  and  Rumanize  its  largest  mi- 
nority. Thus  in  the  years  since  1956 
we  see  Hungarian  schools,  newspapers, 
books,  and  all  the  other  manifest  Indica- 
tions of  an  ancient  culture  come  under 
suspicion  which  led  to  regulation  and 
very  often  to  their  elimination.  We  see 
the  Hungarian  tongue,  by  various  meas- 
ures and  against  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  constitution  of  1952,  being  slowly 
eliminated  in  Rumania. 

The  policy  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment Is  in  the  words  of  one  first  hand 
observer,  George  Bailey,  of  Reporter 
magazine,  one  of  "supernatlonallsm." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
nationalism  and  the  redevelopment  of 
a  national  conscience  within  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Iron  Curtain  might  be  a 
healthy  sign,  an  indication  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Moscow  is  becoming  less  ab- 
solute. However,  I  oppose  and  condemn 
any  nationalism  or  other  government 
policy  which  nourishes  itself  on  the 
weaknesses  of  one  particular  minority 
group.  Therefore,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  minority  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  Rumania. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1, 1  introduced  Resolution  442  pertaining 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Rumania  by  the  Communist 
regime.  It  is  my  hope  that  what  has 
been  said  on  this  floor  will  serve  as  a  plea 
to  the  Rumanian  Government  to  allevi- 
ate the  conditions  of  its  Hungarian  mi- 
nority. 


One  of  the  harsh  lessons  of  discrimina- 
tion against  a  minority  group,  especially 
if  its  size  is  considerable,  is  that  it  effec- 
tively reduces  the  contribution  that  that 
group  can  make  to  society  as  a  whole; 
for  it  is  society,  as  well  as  the  individual, 
that  loses  in  a  climate  of  discrimination. 
Certainly  we  Americans  have  learned 
that  lesson. 

This  is  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  in  my  plea  to  the  Rumanian 
Communists  to  ease  its  discrimination 
against  their  Hungarian  minority.  We 
are  not  dealing  here  with  a  handful  of 
people,  but  rather  a  people  numbering 
over  a  million  and  a  half.  There  can  be 
no  denying  that  it  is  Rumania  itself  that 
suffers  by  the  acts  of  discrimination  in 
the  areas  of  education,  culture,  linguis- 
tics, the  economy  of  the  nation,  and  its 
Government.  When  one  sector  of  society 
is  prevented  from  applying  fully  its  na- 
tive energies,  it  is  society  that  suffers 
the  comparable  loss.  The  Hungarian 
people  are  a  gifted  people.  European 
culture  has  been  the  richer  for  their  con- 
tributions. They  are  an  energetic  peo- 
ple whose  native  talents  we  Americans 
have  learned  to    cherish. 

For  the  sake  of  justice  I  urge  the  Ru- 
manian authorities  to  end  the  acts  of 
discrimination  that  prevent  their  Hun- 
garian minority  from  enjoying  a  full 
and  meaningful  life  and  contributing 
accordingly  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  many 
States,  ably  led  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  in  discussing  at 
length  the  discrimination  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  1.75  million  Hungarian  mi- 
nority in  the  province  of  Transylvania, 
now  under  Communist  Rumanian  rule. 

As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  not 
only  political  freedoms  are  denied  to 
these  people  whose  rich  historical  and 
cultural  contributions  date  back  many 
centuries,  but  they  are  also  the  targets 
of  forcible  assimilation  into  the  Ruma- 
nian society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  were  cajoled 
and  pressured,  in  the  late  forties,  to  ac- 
cept the  Communist  regime  in  Rumania 
after  having  been  reallotted  by  the  1947 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  to  Riunania.  Yet 
when  their  compatriots  across  the  border 
in  Hungary  lit  the  flame  of  freedom  in 
October  1956,  the  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania  also  caught  the  urge  for 
freedom  and  democracy  and  demon- 
strated for  a  change  in  the  regime  in 
Rumania.  Their  fate  was  no  different 
than  that  of  their  compatriots  in 
Hungary — imprisonment,  execution,  and 
loss  of  jobs.  Yet,  they  were  under  two 
yokes — for  over  and  beyond  the  ideologi- 
cal aversion  of  the  Communist  regime 
of  Gheoghiu-Dej  they  were  also  dis- 
trusted because  they  spoke  a  different 
language,  and  also  because  Transylvania 
is  a  very  recent  possession  of  the  Ru- 
manian State  and  the  people  still  do  not 
know  whether  the  settlement  is  per- 
manent. This  is  evidenced  by  the 
steady  neglect  of  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic planners  in  regard  to  the  indus- 
trialization of  Transylvania,  which  is 
mostly  used  as  a  raw  material  base  for 
the   emerging  Rumanian  industries  In 


provinces  other  than  Transylvania.  We 
also  know  of  the  attempts  by  the  Com- 
munist government  to  break  up  the 
better  educated  Hungai-ian  people  by 
transferring  them  into  Rumanian  prov- 
inces outside  of  Transylvania  and  di- 
recting surplus  manpower  from  the 
Hungarian  into  Rumanian  areas,  thereby 
Introducing  a  large  niunber  of  settlers 
Into  Transylvania  from  other  provinces. 
Religious  freedom  is  nonexistent. 
Despite  the  amnesty  which  was  supposed 
w  clear  the  jails  of  political  prisoners, 
we  know  of  several  hundfed  individual 
cases  where  priests,  ministers,  and  lay- 
men are  still  languishing  in  prison  and 
many  of  those  who  were  freed  in  1963 
and  1964  were  rearrested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  has  called 
upon  us  to  build  bridges  to  Eastern 
Europe.  This  is  a  noble  and  worthy 
undertaking.  But  in  our  relations  with 
the  present  rulers,  in  order  to  help  these 
people  and  their  tottering  economy,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  raise  our  voices 
effectively  against  the  abridgment  of 
human  and  civil  rights.  The  treatment 
which  the  Hungarians  in  Transylvania 
are  receiving  is  a  prime  case  in  point. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  discussion  of 
this  subject  will  assist  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  leadership  in  focusing 
attention  on  the  problem  and  bringing 
some  measure  of  relief  to  these  per- 
secuted people  in  Europe. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  today  so 
ably  led  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  in  discussing  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Hungarians  in  Tran- 
sylvania by  the  Communist  Government 
of  Rumania. 

The  ethnic  minority  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Hungarians  forms  the  largest 
single  still  existing  minority  bloc  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe,  as  it  is  1.75  mil- 
lion strong,  larger  in  numbers  than  many 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  These 
people  lived  there  for  over  a  millenium 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  province.  In  fact  even 
today  the  buildings,  the  libraries,  the 
museums,  the  castles  and  the  statues  if 
not  yet  destroyed  or  spoliated  by  the 
Communist  regime,  still  breathe  the  air 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Saxon  past  of 
_       Transylvania. 

A  numerical  minority  today,  the  Him- 
garians  in  Transylvania  are  oppressed  by 
the  Communist  Rumanians  both  on  ide- 
ological and  nationalistic  grounds  as  Ru- 
mania is  becoming  more  and  more  na- 
tionalistic in  its  outlook  toward  Russia 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  bloc.  Since 
their  sympathy  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  in 
Hungary  proper,  the  Transylvanian  Him- 
garians  are  suspect  as  to  their  loyalty  to 
the  Communist  regime  and  their  cultural 
and  linguistic  elimination  by  forcible  as- 
similation is  a  thinly  veiled  program  of 
the  Government.  In  doing  so,  the  Com- 
munists are  also  seeking  a  rapproche- 
ment with  the  extreme  nationalistic  ele- 
ments in  Rumanian  society  which  Vv^ere 
vii-ulently  anti-Hungarian. 

The  details  of  the  persecution  have 
been  ably  described  by  my  colleagues.  I 
would,  however,  remind  the  House  and 


also  our  policymakers  in  the  executive 
branch  that  the  events  in  Transylvania 
are  of  great  concern  to  us  even  if  our 
immediate  concern  happens  to  be  the  de- 
fense of  Vietnam  and/or  Latin  America 
against  Communist  subversion.  We  have 
constantly  neglected  to  exploit  our  op- 
portunities in  this  area  of  the  world,  and 
even  today  we  are  sometimes  uncritically 
undertaking  a  "building  of  bridges"  pro- 
gram which  can  have  great  potentialities 
for  the  good  and  freedom  of  these  peo- 
ples, but  if  undertaken  without  due  care, 
it  might  also  become  the  best  pillar  to  the 
perpetuation  of  Communist  rule  in  the 
area. 

We  must,  at  every  suitable  occasion, 
call  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Commmiist  Governments  that  we 
do  care  about  the  treatment  of  their  peo- 
ples by  them,  and  this  goes  even  more  for 
the  treatm.ent  of  their  national  minori- 
ties and  will  not  countenance  a  national 
communism  at  the  expenses  of  the  ethnic 
minorities. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI 
for  his  reservation  of  this  time  in  order 
that  Members  of  the  House  might  speak 
on  a  subject  of  vital  concern.  The  per- 
secution of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Rumania  is  a  sinister  situation  that  de- 
mands American  attention  and  action. 

Totalitarian  societies,  being  totally 
authoritarian,  do  not  have  available  the 
many  instruments  for  expressing  the 
populy  will  that  are  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic 'system.  Thus,  it  is  for  us  of  the 
free  world  to  voice  our  disapproval  of 
acts  of  discrimination  against  minori- 
ties when  they  occur  in  such  closed  so- 
cieties. And  it  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
condemn  those  acts  of  discrimination 
perpetrated  by  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment against  the  Hungarian  minority 
living  in  Rumania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  been  my 
view  that  to  discriminate  against  any 
one  group  is  to  discriminate  against  so- 
ciety as  a  whole;  for  it  is  a  truism  that 
all  society  loses  when  one  of  its  sectors 
is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
nation.  Rumania  is  not  a  nation  made 
up  solely  of  Rumanians.  It  is  a  country 
of  many  nationalities  in  which  the  Hun- 
garian minority  numbers  over  a  million 
and  a  half.  Now  it  is  a  well-know  fact 
that  the  Hungarian  people  are  a  gifted 
people.  Their  contributions  to  European 
culture  are  a  source  of  great  admiration ; 
and  their  contributions  to  our  own  Amer- 
ican society  are,  indeed,  immeasurable. 
To  deprive  this  gifted  people  of  the  full 
exercise  of  their  natural  rights  is  to  re- 
duce effectively  the  degree  of  contribu- 
tion that  they  can  make  to  Rumania 
today.  The  Rumanian  Government, 
therefore,  hurts  itself  when  it  deliber- 
ately fosters  a  policy  of  discrimination 
against  its  Hungarian  minority  in  the 
educational,  cultural,  economic,  linguis- 
tic, and  administrative  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few  years 
great  changes  have  been  taking  place  in 
Rumania.  That  nation  has  exercised  a 
type  of  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  had  been  entirely  unexpected 


in  vast  areas  of  the  Western  World.  The 
United  States  has  sought  to  encourage 
these  manifestations  of  independent  ac- 
tion in  the  hopes  that  the  Soviet  hold 
over  Eastern  Europe  would  be  further 
weakened  and  its  power  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Both  Rumania  and  the  United 
States  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  changes,  a  develop- 
ment that  could  return  Rumania  to  the 
family  of  Western  nations.  By  correct- 
ing the  injustices  against  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Rumania,  the  Rumanian 
Government  could  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  developing  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Rumania  and  the  United 
States. 

Thus,  by  ending  discrimination  against 
the  Hungarian  minority  the  Rumanian 
Government  has  assets  to  accrue  not 
only  in  internal  affairs  but  in  foreign 
policy  as  well. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
Rumanian  Government  be  made  aware 
of  the  concerns  of  Americans  for  their 
oppressed  Hungarian  minority. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  its 
approval  of  the  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  condemning  the 
economic,  religious,  educational,  and  cul- 
tural oppression  of  the  people  of  Tran- 
sylvania, particularly  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority, by  the  Communist  Riunanian 
Government. 

The  abridgement  of  human  rights,  the 
absence  of  free  elections,  police  terror- 
ism, discrimination  based  on  national 
and  class  origin,  are  abhorrent  to 
Americans. 

We  today,  protest  the  Communist  Ru- 
manian violation  of  both  the  provisions 
of  the  1947  peace  treaty  allotting  Tran- 
sylvania's northern  counties  to  Rumania 
and  of  the  1952  and  1956  Communist  con- 
stitution itself.  We  cannot  sit  silently  by 
while  nearly  2  million  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania  are  persecuted. 

We  must  insist  that  improvement  of 
oiu-  relations  with  Rumania  be  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  the  regime  shows  its 
own  citizens. 

I  call  attention  of  the  House  to  my 
House  Resolution  488,  introduced  on  July 
21,  to  condemn  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices perpetrated  by  the  Government  of 
Rumania  against  the  Hungarian  minor- 
ity peoples. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  many  times  has  ex- 
pressed this  country's  determination  to 
continue  the  battle  for  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  And  his  words  have 
been  carried  around  the  world.  But  we 
hear  little  about  this  administration's 
intentions  regarding  the  captive  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  who  equally  are  vic- 
tims of  Communist  oppression.  I  have 
in  mind,  particularly,  the  oppression  of 
the  human  rights  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Saxon  minorities  in  Rumania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  459)  condemning  as 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  discrimination.  So  far,  no 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  and  the 
session  now  is  di^awing  to  a  close. 
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I  submit  this  is  no  partisan  issue.  We 
have  shown  our  hand  in  Vietnam.  The 
whole  world  knows  where  we  stand,  or 
should  know.  Yet  we  give  every  appear- 
ance of  having  acquiesced  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  captive  peoples  of  Commu- 
nist Europe. 

The  fact  there  is  no  actual  combat 
there  does  not  absolve  us  from  clearly 
and  forthrightly  reminding  the  world 
that  Communist  imperialism  has  its  ten- 
tacles in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  this  Congress  does 
not  adjourn  without  favorable  action  on 
this  resolution  to  condemn  the  Commu- 
nist oppression  of  minorities  in  Rumania 
and  to  urge  the  President  to  make  ap- 
propriate overtures  to  the  Rumanian 
Government  to  help  bring  relief  to  these 
minorities. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  real  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI 
in  discussing  the  sorry  plight  of  the  1.75 
million  Hungarians  in  Rumania  who  are 
the  special  target  of  Communist  pei-secu- 
-tion  by  the  Rumanian  Communist  re- 
gime. On  March  25.  1965,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  together  with  many  of  them 
to  condemn  the  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  Communist  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment against  the  Hungarian  minority. 

Disconcern  for  human  rights,  denial  of 
equal  economic  opportunity,  forced  set- 
tlement of  those  with  professional  diplo- 
mas into  purely  Rumanian  areas  several 
hundred  miles  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, slow,  but  constant  elimination  of 
any  instruction  in  Hungarian  language 
in  schools,  police  terror  against  those 
who  dare  to  dissent  even  in  a  mild  form 
denial  of  the  freedom  to  attend  the 
church  services  and  let  children  attend 
religious  classes,  are  all  forms  of  persecu- 
tion devised  to  break  the  will  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  exist  as  an  ethnic  unit,  and  to 
"solve  the  Transylvanian  question"  by 
breaking  up  into  atomized  units  the 
Hungarian  minority. 

This  is  not  only  contrary  to  what  we 
believe  in  the  West  about  human  rights 
and  dignity,  and  about  equal  rights  to  all 
citizens,  it  is  even  against  Communist 
theories  in  this  respect,  though  between 
theory  and  practice  there  are  usually  un- 
bridgeable chasms  in  Communist  states. 
But  even  international  obligations  are 
being  violated  by  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munists. For  in  the  1947  Paris  Peace 
Treaty  which  gave  to  Rumanian  rule  the 
northern,  more  Hungarian-inhabited 
parts  of  Transylvania,  there  was  a  clause 
that  the  Rumanian  Government  will 
"not  discriminate  among  its  citizens  on 
the  basis,  of  sex,  religion,  or  language." 
The  many  witnesses,  journalists  clearly 
prove  that  such  discrimination  does  exist 
in  Communist  Rumania  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  pledge. 

Rumanian  Communist  constitution 
even  extends  the  equal  rights  to  all  citi- 
zens and  also  assures  the  free  cultural 
and  linguistic  development  of  the  na- 
tionalities in  Rumania.  All  these  guar- 
antees are  violated  by  the  constant  prac- 
tices of  discrimination,  which  are  less  in 
the  form  of  statutes,  but  in  the  form  of 
administering  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances. For  example,  there  still  exists 
an  ethnically  diluted  "Mures-Magyar  Au- 


tonomous Province,"  but  though  it  was 
established  as  a  reservation  for  Hun- 
garian culture  and  self-administration, 
it  has  Rumanian  police  ofiBcials,  most  of 
the  two  councils  are  mixed  or  com- 
pletely Rumanian,  and  in  the  theater  at 
the  capital  of  the  province,  Marosvasar- 
hely — Turgu  Mures — the  plays  are  per- 
formed in  Rumanian  5  nights,  in  Hun- 
garian once  or  twice  a  week,  and  even 
those  are  usually  translations  from  Ru- 
manian. The  place  and  street  names  are 
supposed  to  be,  under  law,  bilingual;  vis- 
itors report  unanimously  that  there  are 
no  Hungarian  place  names  left,  and  only 
a  few  old  bilingual  street  names  in  some 
suburbs.  Also  even  in  the  "Mures- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province" — which 
never  housed  more  than  29  percent  of  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians — railway, 
post  and  other  ofiBcials  either  do  not 
know  or  refuse  to  answer  in  Hungarian, 
and  even  the  sales  clerks  in  the  cities  only 
speak  in  Rumanian  in  order  not  to  lose 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  our  duty  to  solemnly  protest  these 
abridgments  of  human  and  civil  rights 
and  to  make  sure  that  when  negotiations 
are  conducted  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Communist  Rumanian  Government 
these  facts  are  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  our  policymakers.  There- 
fore, I  am  joining  my  colleagues  In 
strongly  denouncing  this  unjust  dis- 
crimination which  finds  its  immediate 
origin  in  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania  toward  the 
heroic  Hungarian  freedom,  fighters  In 
1956. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULTER  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
ITT  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1105 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speajcer,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gwitleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  today  to  submit  the  following 
testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  in  support  of  my 
bill  H.R.  1105.  which  would  provide  free 
postage  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces : 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abiuham  J.  Multer  Be- 
fore THE  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  1105  To  Provide  Free  Postage  for 
Members  op  the  Armed  Forces,  August 
18,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  my  statement  on  behalf  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  1105,  to  your  committee. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill.  H.R.  1105  In- 
troduced January  4,  1965,  to  provide  free 
postage  for  first-class  letter  matter  sent  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  any  person  In  the  United  States.  A 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  any  person 
on  active  duty  or  In  active  service  and  the 
United  States  Includes  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  territories  and 
possessions   of   the   United   States  and   the 


Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
such  mall. 

On  August  11  of  this  year  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  H.R.  9075,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
service,  Senator  Cotton  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  would  amend  chapter 
53  of  title  10  United  States  Code  relating  to 
miscellaneous  rights  and  benefits  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  amendment 
would  be  new  section  1040  and  would  give 
free  first-class  mall  privileges  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  until  such 
time  as  the  President  determines  that  Viet- 
nam is  no  longer  a  combat  area.  Similar 
free  first-class  privileges  would  also  be  avail- 
able in  any  other  area  which  the  President 
determines  are  combat  areas.  This  bill  has 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  and  Is  now  on 
the  President's  desk  awaiting  his  signature. 
I  believe  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  In 
due  course  the  President  will  sign  the  bill 
and  that  the  "free  postage"  section  of  the 
bill  will  become  law. 

I  therefore  Intend  to  address  myself  to 
H.R.  1105  in  relation  to  this  proposed  section 
1040.  which  we  can  expect  will  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  differs  from 
section  1040  In  that  the  privilege  of  free 
postage  for  first-class  matter  is  provided  for 
all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  active 
service  or  on  active  duty  without  regard  to 
the  area  of  the  world  In  which  the  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  might  be,  while  section 
1040  extends  such  privileges  only  when  he  Is 
in  Vietnam  or  In  any  other  area  of  the  world 
which  the  President  has  determined  Is  a 
combat  zone. 

I  don't  believe  section  1040  does  the  job; 
it  falls  to  go  far  enough.  Section  1040  does 
not  apply  to  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  it  applies  only  to  those  members 
who  are  in  Vietnam  or  any  other  area  which 
the  President  may  determine  is  a  combat 
zone. 

When  the  matter  of  section  1040  wa.s 
before  the  Senate,  several  Senators  compared 
the  free  postage  privilege  in  that  section 
with  the  free  postage  privileges  extended  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  What  they 
failed  to  realize  was  that  the  free  first-class 
postage  privilege  in  those  wars  was  available 
to  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  not 
only  to  those  in  the  combat  zone. 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposes  this 
type  of  legislation  on  the  ground  that  stamps 
are  easily  available  and  post  offices  accessible 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  areas 
other  than  combat  zones.  I  believe  that  the 
base  of  their  objection  is  too  narrow  to  sus- 
tain such  broad  determination. 

The  Department  of  Defense  regards  postal 
service  in  the  same  light  as  It  regards  other 
services  or  products  for  which  the  service- 
man is  expected  to  pay.  Postal  service  is  the 
line  of  communication- between  the  service- 
man and  his  people  back  home,  with  whom 
he  has  strong  emotional  ties.  Mail  from 
back  home  Is  always  a  morale  booster  to  the 
serviceman.  We  ought  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  encourage  and  to  assist  the  fiow  of 
mall  between  the  serviceman  and  his  people. 
And  this  applies  to  both  servicemen  in  and 
out  of  the  combat  zone.  It  Is  not  a  matter 
of  available  stamps  and  accessible  post  of- 
fices; It  is  a  matter  of  morale.  Whoever  has 
experienced  or  participated  in  a  mall  call 
In  the  Armed  Forces  can  never  forget  that 
experience. 

Let  the  servicemen  know  that  his  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned  about  his  welfare  and 
that  It  will  assist  him  to  conununlcate  with 
those  he  left  behind.  Let  him  know  that  his 
Government  is  carrying  his  mall  free.  It  will 
boost  his  morale  and  help  to  make  him  a 
better  fighting  man. 


I  understand  that  the  July  12,  1950,  act  to 
provide  free  postage  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  speci- 
fied areas  has  expired  by  its  terms  and  there- 
fore section  2  of  my  bill,  which  would  repeal 
that  act,  is  no  longer  needed  and  may  be 
stricken  from  It  before  reporting  it  to  the 
House. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  favorably  report 
H.R.  1105. 


THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  ap- 
proval of  the  action  taken  on  Monday  of 
this  week  by  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, our  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  when  he  told  that  body  that  the 
uiiited  States  agreed  "in  the  light  of 
present  world  tensions,  that  the  General 
Assembly  must  proceed  with  its  work." 

In  the  light  of  this  great  need,  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  informed  the  member 
nations  of  that  body  that  we  would  not 
continue  to  insist  on  the  application  of 
article  19  at  this  time. 

It  is  clear,  however — 

Ambassador  Goldberg  stated — 

that  we   are   faced   with   a   simple   and   in- 
e.=capable  fact  of  life. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  will  undoubt- 
edly find  fault  with  the  change  in  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  that  they,  too,  should  face  the  facts 
of  life  wi*h  the  same  courage  and  far- 
sightedness shown  by  President  Johnson, 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  and  our  other 
policymakers  in  placing  the  interests  of 
continuing  discussions  and  peacemaking 
efforts  by  an  effective  United  Nations 
above  the  natural  inclination  to  stand 
firm. 

I  believe  that  it  will  also  be  noted  that 
many  who  will  criticize  this  move  most 
vehemently  will  be  those  persons  who 
have  opposed  the  United  Nations  &t^  our 
participation  in  this  body  throughout  its 
life.  In  the  case  of  these  individuals,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  right  course  of  action  since 
their  advocacy  of  an  inflexible  position 
was  designed  to  fi-actionalize  and  cause 
the  death  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  stifled  any  hope  they  may  have  had 
for  such  an  outcome  and  they  will  be 
visibly  upset. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many  who 
have  supported  and  worked  to  assure  a 
strong  and  continuing  United  Nations  do 
not  also  oppose  this  policy  change.  We 
can  certainly  sympathize  with  their  dis- 
appointment over  the  position  we  have 
taken.  If  the  United  States  had  insisted 
on  the  application  of  article  19  and  if  we 
had  successfully  obtained  the  support  of 
a  consensus  in  the  General  Assembly — 
forcing  all  nations  to  share  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions— it  would  have  strengthened  the 
role  of  the  U.N.  immeasurably. 


This  needed  consensus  did  not  exist, 
nor  did  we  envision  such  a  consensus  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Therefore,  this  move  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  and  illustrates  graphi- 
cally our  strong  desire  to  see  the  United 
Nations  continue  in  existence  and  grow 
in  strength. 

I  join  with  Ambassador  Goldberg  in 
looking  forward  to  that  day  when  the 
entire  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
will  resume  its  "full  range  of  collective 
responsibility  for  maintaining  world 
peace."  I  also  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  article  19  can  be  enforced  without 
question  and  when  the  rule  of  law  will 
dictate  the  settlement  of  international 
conflicts  rather  than  the  rule  of  superior 
force  and  self-interest  of  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  a  dispute  that  happens  to 
cross  national  borders. 

We  cannot  continue  to  work  for  such 
a  situation  with  a  deadlocked  General 
Assembly.  The  United  Nations  cannot 
continue  to  serve  its  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  functions  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  with  this  impasse  blocking  the 
road.  ^ 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FINEST  HOUR 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GtOnzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  once  again  shared  with 
the  Nation  the  problems  which  every 
American  in  common  faces  over  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

Speaking  on  nationwide  television,  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  a  frank  appraisal  and  a 
no-punches-pulled  pnediction  of  what 
America  must  do  to  thwart  communism 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Not  every  American  agrees  with  the 
President  to  be  sure.  This  is  the  way 
It  should  be  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

However,  nearly  everyone  must  agree 
in  their  praise  for  the  open  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  Vietnam  problem  which 
President  Johnson  shares  with  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  wrote  a 
fine  editorial  about  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  Vietnam  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light  of  August  1. 

Under  previous  consent  I  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Editor's  Report:  The  President's  Finest 
Hour 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Big  day  for  L.B.J.  That  Just  about  sums 
up  my  impression  of  the  President's  policy 
statement  at  his  press  conference  this  past 
Wednesday  as  well  as  the  way  he  delivered  It 
and  the  way  he  handled  the  subsequent 
questions  from  reporters. 

He  w£is  at  his  masterful  best  and  It  was — 
to  date — his  finest  hoiu-. 

There  was  no  bravado,  no  Jingoism,  In  his 
statement  nor  In  his  demeanor.  It  became 
clear  as  one  listened  to  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  spent  hours  of  soul  searching  In 
preparing  his  guidelines  of  future  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam.    His  manner  was  serloiis,  deliber- 


ate, and  at  times  deeply  moving.  It  was  not 
surprising  to  read  that  some  of  those  at  the 
conference,  Including  Mrs.  Johnson,  were 
close  to  tears  when  the  President  spoke  of 
his  personal  distress  In  sending  our  finest 
young  men  into  this  nasty  war. 

And  he  leveled  with  the  American  people: 
he  treated  them,  as  they  should  be  treated, 
as  adults,  his  intellectual  equals.  For  ex- 
ample, he  had  the  candor  to  say  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  that  "this  Is  really  war," 
not  trying  to  mask  it  in  some,  evasive  catch 
phrase. 

Candor  was  also  admirably  evident  when 
the  President  advised  his  fellow  citizens  to 
be  prepared  for  what  could  be  a  long  war. 
It  was  present  when  he  said  the  increase  In 
our  military  strength  in  Vietnam  from  75,000 
to  125,000  men  probably  will  be  followed  by 
the  commitment  of  additional  forces.  It  was 
present  when  he  said  that  doubling  the  draft 
calls  from  17,000  to  35,000  a  month  may  not 
be  sufficient;  that,  depending  on  the  course 
of  events,  Reserve  imlts  may  have  to  be 
summoned  to  duty. 

The  statement  achieved  an  almost  perfect 
balance  between  determination  never  to 
knuckle  under  to  Communist  aggression  or 
the  counsel  of  appeasers,  and  a  wlUlngness 
always  to  negotiate  an  honorable  peace. 

The  heart  of  the  statement  lies  In  these 
words : 

"These  (present)  steps,  like  our  actions  in 
the  past,  are  carefully  measured  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  bring  an  end  to  aggres- 
sion and  a  peaceful  settlement. 

"We  do  not  want  an  expanding  struggle 
with  consequences  that  no  one  can  foresee, 
nor  will  we  bluster  or  bully  or  flaunt  our 
power. 

"But  we  will  not  surrender  and  we  will 
not  retreat. 

"Once  the  Communists  know,  as  we  know, 
that  a  violent  solution  is  impossible,  then  a 
peaceful  solution  is  inevitable. 

"We  are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been, 
to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

"I  have  stated  publicly  many  times,  again 
and  again,  America's  willingness  to  begin 
unconditional  discussions  with  any  govern- 
ment at  any  place  at  any  time." 

The  President  enlarged  that  willingness 
by  saying  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
listen  to  Hanoi's  terms  for  ending  the  fight- 
ing providing  Hanoi  Is  willing  to  listen  to 
ours. 

He  added  later,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  even  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  "would 
have  no  difficulty  in  being  represented  and 
having  their  views  presented  if  Hanoi  for  a 
moment  decides  tha^t  she  wants  to  cease  ag- 
gression." 

Finally,  he  energetically  and  dramatically 
encouraged  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to 
work  for  an  honorable  peace. 

The  President  instructed  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, who  stepped  down  from  the  Supreme 
Court  last  week  to  become  our  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor, to  make  it  his  first  business  to  present 
a  Presidential  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Thant.  The  letter  asked  that  "all  the  re- 
sources, energy,  and  Immense  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  be  employed  to  bring  peace." 
It  is  significant  that  the  policy  statement, 
and  the  way  it  was  proclaimed,  either  drew 
to  the  President's  support,  or  substantially 
modified,  some  Influential  voices  in  Congress 
that  had  been  openly  dubious  before. 

Representatives  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, House  minority  leader,  and  Melvin  R. 
Laird  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Conference  had  been  demanding  an  all- 
out  air  attack  on  North  Vietnam  instead  of 
a  buildup  of  ground  forces. 

After  the  President  spoke  they  shifted 
position,  saying  they  wou^jl-iiwalt  and  see." 
Mr.  Ford  added  that  he  supportetj  the  Presi- 
dent's "firmness  against  Commurijlst  aggres- 
sion." 
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Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  Ver^iont  Repub- 
lican, and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  also  had  been  a  critic,  swung 
over  to  support.  He  said  the  policy  state- 
ment "won't  satisfy  those  who  have  been  ad- 
vocating a  great  expansion  of  the  war  or 
those  who  say  'get  out,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.'"     He  continued: 

"The  Presidents  middle  course  will  find 
general  acceptance  throughout  the  country 
and  probably  will  be  more  conducive  to  ulti- 
mate peace  than  a  more  extreme  statement 
would  have  been." 

I  second  that. 

Yes,  it  was  a  big  day  for  L.B.J. 

Charles  de  Gaulle,  this  past  week,  added 
Injury  to  insult  in  his  deteriorating  rela- 
tionship with  NATO. 

It  occurs  to  me.  though,  that  his  latest 
gratuitous  act — ordering  all  French  officers 
attached  to  NATO  headquarters  st.iff  to  boy- 
cott pl.inning  for  integrated  exercises — will 
In  the  long  run  boomerang  oa  crotchety 
Charley,  and  what's  Infinitely  worse,  on 
Prance. 

As  all  those  who  care  already  know,  Prance 
no  longer  has  anything  but  token  forces  In 
the  European  defense  shield,  anyway. 

France  withdrew  her  navy  from  NATO 
command  in  1959  and  has  never  replaced  her 
army  since  pulling  it  out  of  Europe  for  action 
in  Algeria  some  years  back. 

Then.  too.  De  Gaulle  gave  the  heave-ho  to 
our  atom  bomb-carrying  Air  Force  because 
we  wouldn't  give  him  control  of  their  D-Day 
mission. 

The  only  real  surprise  In  this  latest  "go  It 
alone"  act  may  be  in  the  chain  of  results  it 
sets  off — and  the  chagrined  one  could  be  De 
Gaulle  himself. 

For  if  France,  which  under  his  leader- 
ship haf.  been  cutting,  one  by  one,  its  ties 
to  the  mutual  defense  of  Western  Europe, 
finally  pulls  out  entirely,  the  vacuum  thus 
created  will  be  filled.  The  philosopher 
Spinoza  put  it  concisely  and  accurately: 
"Nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 

The  gap  left  by  France  can  be  filled  only 
by  one  country,  and  that  Is  Germany,  but 
the  long  memories  of  the  French  people  will 
certainly  make  them  unhappy  about  such 
a  result  of  big  Charley's  policies.  In  fact, 
the  support  they  have  given  him  all  these 
years  could  very  conceivably  melt  away. 

That  West  Germany  would  have  to  be  the 
leading  European  power  in  the  NATO  West- 
ern alliance  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it.  No 
other  European  member  of  NATO  can  furnish 
the  manpower,  the  skills,  the  all-around 
strength. 

The  rest  of  Europe  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  look  to  Germany  and  in  a  showdown 
with  the  Communists  we  might  find  our- 
.selvcs  with  no  choice  but  to  put  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  West  Germans'  hands. 

The  rise  to  leadership  of  West  Germany 
would  also  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing the  Russians  the  Jitters,  perhaps  danger- 
ously, for  they  too  have  long  memories. 

And  all  this  chain  of  circumstances — none 
of  which  this  country  or  the  rest  of  West 
Europe  would  prefer  by  choice — would  be 
laid  at  De  Gaulle's  door. 

Military  experts  who  have  studied  the 
problem  believe  NATO  can  handle  its  staff. 
headqt;arters  and  logistics  problems  if 
France  does  finally  decide  It  wants  to  get 
off.  And  that  decision  is  thought  to  be  very 
likely,  with  this  latest  move  for  separatism 
following  on  the  well-dramatized  De  Gaulle 
howl  la.'?t  week  over  a  U.S.  plane  violating 
French  nir  space. 

Violating  what?  United  States  and  other 
planes  on  NATO  assignments  have  been  fly- 
ing over  all  parts  of  France  since  the  V/estern 
defen.'c  organization  was  formed.  The  big 
beef  this  time  is  taken  to  mean  De  Gaulle  no 
longer  wants  the  alliance. 

But  De  Gaulle's  paradine  of  his  ersatz 
might  and  his  pompous  pride  in  his  com- 
paratively pea-shooter-size  nuclear  power  do 


not  mean  France  can  really  go  it  alone.  Not 
by  a  long  shot,  and  surely  nobody  knows  that 
better  than  big  Charley. 

In  fact,  in  a  recent  article  in  a  major 
French  publication  which  I  quoted  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  writer  called  the  turn  on 
De  Gaulle.  In  1947.  he  pointed  out.  De 
Gaulle  "could  hear  the  Cossacks  marching 
on  Paris."  In  19C5,  he  is  no  longer  afraid 
the  Russians  v/ill  invade,  and  feels  safe  in 
asserting  his  emotional  resentment  toward 
the  United  States  which  protects  htm. 

For,  make  no  mistake,  it  was  and  stiU  is  the 
umbrella  of  U.S.  might — irresistible  nuclear 
power — on  which  De  Gaulle  relies,  and  must 
rely  in  the  long  run,  as  must  all  the  free 
world. 

William  RA>n)OLPH  HEArsr.  Jr. 


LEAVES    GOOD   RECORD 


WHITE  HOUSE  LIAISON— UNPRECE- 
DENTED ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF 
LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN  CITED 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
distinguished  Washington  correspondent, 
Robert  E.  Thompson,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  written  about  the  "unprece- 
dented" accomplishments  of  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Congressional  Affairs,  in  both 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Thompson  points  out  "Tfri  his 
column  printed  in  the  August  15  edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  since  1961 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  "been  able  to  win  con- 
gressional approval  for  almost  every 
major  legislative  objective  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society." 

This  Washington  columnist  goes  on  to 
add: 

Mr.  O'Brien  also  transformed  the  make- 
shift White  House  congressional  relations 
operation  of  the  past  into  a  viable,  perma- 
nent agency  within  the  executive  arm.  The 
task  has  been  a  difficult  one.  The  pressures 
have  been  brutal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  know  and  respect 
Larry  O'Brien,  I  insert  Mr.  Thompson's 
column  with  my  remarks  In  the  body  of 
the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times, 

Aug.  15,  19651 

Top  Kennedy.   Johnson  Aid  Dtne  To  Step 

Down — Presidential  Assistant  Lawrence 

O'Brien     May     Run     for     Senate     From 

Massachusetts 

(By  Robert  E.  Thompson) 

Washington. — As  Congress  strides  toward 
adjournment,  the  door  appears  to  be  closing 
on  the  remarkable  White  House  tenure  of 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  last  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's pre-1960  associates  to  remain  in  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  intimate  service. 

After  nearly  5  years,  O'Brien  Is  expected 
to  step  down  this  autumn  as  special  Presi- 
dential assistant  in  charge  of  congressional 
liaison. 

He  may  enter  private  business  or  more 
likely,  he  may  seek  his  own  political  fortunes 
In  Massachusetts,  taking  aim  at  the  Senate 
seat  now  held  by  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 


But  whatever  his  future  route,  O'Brien 
will  leave  behind  a  record  of  unprecedented 
accomplishment  In  his  maneuvers  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Working  first  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  then 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  since  1961  been 
able  to  win  congressional  approval  for  al- 
most every  major  legislative  objective  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

He  also  transformed  the  makeshift  White 
House  congressional  relations  operation  of 
the  past  into  a  viable,  permanent  agency 
within  the  executive  arm. 

The  task  has  been  a  difficult  one.  The 
pressures  have  been  brutal. 

While  Mr.  Kennedy  lived.  O'Brien  was  con- 
fronted with  Congresses  In  which  numerical 
Democratic  control  was  highly  deceptive.  He 
constantly  faced  the  turmoil  of  winning  leg- 
islative victories  against  a  powerful  coalition 
of  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Sometimes  he  lost. 

holds    TOUGH    JOB 

With  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  been  charged 
with  conducting  the  congressional  opera- 
tions for  a  President  who  probably  knows 
more  about  the  inner  workings  of  Congress 
than  any  other  living  man. 

But.  in  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  new 
and  more  personally  vexing  pressure  on 
O'Brien. 

For  his  loyalty  to  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
Interpreted  by  some  of  his  close  associates 
of  the  New  Frontier  as  disloyalty  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

While  he  has  worked  arduously  to  achieve 
legislative  goals  which  were  handed  down 
to  Mr.  Johnson  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  O'Brien 
has  been  the  target  of  bitter  innuendo  from 
Individuals  who  once  were  his  closest  friends. 
But  he  has  withstood  the  ordeal  in  soldierly 
fashion. 

JOHNSON    GRATEFUL 

No  man  was  more  dedicated  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy or  more  bereaved  by  his  assassination. 
Yet  no  man  who  was  deeply  involved  in  Mr. 
Kennedy's  public  life  has  done  more  to  as- 
sist the  late  President's  personally  chosen 
successor. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  cognizant  of  the  torment 
heaped  upon  O'Brien  by  old  friends  and  al- 
lies. He  also  is  appreciative  of  the  services 
performed  for  him  by  O'Brien. 

When  he  signed  the  medicare  law  in  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.,  on  July  30,  the  President  pub- 

ly  described  O'Brien  as  "the  White  House's 
t  legislator." 

When  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  2  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Johnson  sum- 
moned O'Brien  to  his  side  and  threw  an  arm 
around  him  to  demonstrate  his  appreciation. 

These  were  not  idle  gestures.  For  Mr. 
Johnson  knows,  as  do  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  O'Brien  Is  the  closest  thing  to  a 
political  genius  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  discovered  since  James  A.  Farley. 

He  was  the  architect  of  the  organization 
which  helped  Mr.  Kennedy  defeat  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  the  1952  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate race,  to  win  an  amazing  reelection  vic- 
tory In  1958.  to  capture  the  Democratic  pres- 
idential nomination  In  1960  and  to  defeat 
Richard  M.  Nixon  in  the  election  of  that  year. 

The  handbook  of  Democratic  organization 
which  O'Brien  wrote  a  few  years  ago  has  be- 
come the  campaign  bible  for  both  parties. 
Senator  Barry  Gold  water  admitted  to  O'Brien 
last  year  that  he  borrowed  heavily  from  the 
handbook  In  charting  his  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  presidential  nom- 
ination. 

The  fact  that  Goldwater  could  enjoy  a 
friendly  chat  with  O'Brien  amid  the  hp.\t 
of  an  acrid  campaign  was  not  unusual.  For 
while  O'Brien  has  been  shrewd  and  tough 
In  combat,  one  of  the  mrrks  of  his  White 
House  service  has  been  that  he  has  made  few 
enemies. 


A  gregarious,  articulate  Irishman,  O'Brien 
enjoys  friendships  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  Congress.  It  would  be  difficult,  even  after 
5  years,  to  find  a  single  legislator  who  bears 
personal  animosity  toward  the  director  of 
the  White  House  liaison  operation. 

HE  OFTEN  wins 

Yet  O'Brien  has  defeated  some  powerful 
men  on  some  vital  issues,  beginning  with  his 
successful  move  in  January  1961,  to  enlarge 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  thus  dilute 
the  authority  of  its  conservative  chairman. 
Representative  Howard  Smith,  Democrat  of 
Virginia. 

Even  those  who  disagree  sharply  with  the 
ideology  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations agree  that  O'Brien  has  helped  put 
together  a  monumental  record  of  legislative 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  course,  has  exerted  tre- 
mendous personal  persuasion  on  Congress, 
sparing  no  effort  to  win  passage  of  his  pro- 
gram. But  he  has  counted  heavily  on 
O'Brien. 

During  O'Brien's  years  at  the  White  House, 
Congress  has  established  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  also  has 
approved  such  far-reaching  measures  as  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  $1.25  an  hour 
minimum  wage,  the  International  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  the  $11  billion  income  tax  cut, 
the  $4  billion  slash  In  excise  taxes,  the  first 
Federal  program  of  aid  to  education,  med- 
icare, the  war  on  poverty,  aid  to  Appalachia, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  expansion  of  the 
housing,  desalination,  natural  resources, 
health,  and  mass  transportation  programs. 

With  this  record  behind  him  O'Brien  is 
considering  returning  to  his  native  State  to 
seek  the  Democratic  Senate  nomination  and 
then  run  against  Senator  Saltonstall. 

If  he  pursues  this  covirse,  O'Brien  could 
be  In  for  the  toughest  battle  he  has  faced. 


FOREIGN  AID  WINS  BUSINESS 
FAVOR 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  watched  closely  the  operations  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program,  not  only 
during  the  time  I  served  with  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration, 
AID'S  forerunner,  but  during  my  years 
with  the  Pe^e  Corps  and  the  nearly  8 
months  I  have  served  in  this  body. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  the  extent  to 
which  American  business  has  become 
involved. 

The  foreign  aid  program  cooperates 
with  and  encourages  U.S.  business  to 
participate  in  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams in  many  ways.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  been  in  existence  since  Mar- 
shall plan  days;  many  have  been  put  into 
operation  recently  and  significant  expan- 
sion is  expected  during  the  coming  year 
designed  to  increase  the  role  of  American 
private  investment  in  the  less -developed 
countries. 

American  business  firms,  universities, 
and  private  associations  on  contract 
provide  about  one-fourth  of  AID'S  tech- 
nical assistance.  American  engineering 
and  construction  firms  overseas  are  su- 


pervising the  design  and  construction  of 
some  $4  billion  in  capital  projects  AID 
is  helping  to  finance  in  the  developing 
countries.  Private  firms,  labor  unions 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  uni- 
versities provide  training  for  some  6.000 
participants  a  year;  the  value  of  train- 
ing services  for  these  programs  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  $10  million. 

In  individual  categories,  AID  is  the 
major  financier  of  American  exports  to 
developing  countries,  accounting  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  iron  and  steel 
product  exports,  65  percent  of  fertilizer 
export,  and  30  percent  of  railway  equip- 
ment sales.  Besides  expanding  the  role 
of  U.S.  business  and  industry  in  produc- 
ing goods  for  international  development, 
the  AID  program  introduces  diverse 
A«»8i:ican  products  to  growing  new  mar- 
kets in  the  developing  areas,  establishes 
new  trade  ties  and  opens  up  markets  for 
U.S.  services. 

The  story  of  AID  encouragement  of 
U.S.  private  investment  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  a  laudable  one,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
&  Sun  in  a  recent  article: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  World  Telegram 
&  Sim,  May  8,  1965] 

Foreign  Aid  Wins  Business  Favor 
(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Washington,  May  8. — The  administra- 
tion's foreign  aid  program  is  getting  consid- 
erable support  from  business  this  year. 
Three  factors  are  responsible: 

Foreign  aid  brings  $2  billion  worth  of  sales 
to  American  business  each  year  and  opens  the 
door  to  further  private  (and  profitable)  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  governments. 

The  program  Is  being  run  more  to  business' 
liking.  It  Is  being  reduced  and  streamlined 
and  Administrator  David  E.  Bell,  by  most 
Judgments,  Is  doing  an  outstanding  Job. 
Even  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
nice  words  for  him  recently. 

Internationally  minded  executives  feel  for- 
eign aid  Is  a  vital  part  of  national  policies. 
A  good  example  is  Chairman  Sol  Llnowitz  of 
Xerox  Corp.,  who  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  National  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Its  primary  concern  Is  to  muster  support 
and  lobby  for  the  aid  program  and  Its  con- 
tinuance. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  majority 
of  businessmen  have  Jumped  on  the  foreign 
aid  bandwagon.  "We  still  don't  have  a  lot 
of  executives  behind  us,"  one  official  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  com- 
mented today.  "But  we  are  getting  more 
support  this  year  than  ever." 

The  Llnowitz  committee  is  the  first  perma- 
nent business-dominated  group  to  back  the 
AID  program.  It  reports  a  "remarkably  good 
response  from  a  recent  membership  drive." 
According  to  one  spokesman,  only  "5  or  6 
men  turned  us  down  among  35  asked  to 
Join." 

Since  foreign  aid  was  tied  to  a  "buy  Amer- 
ican" program  in  1960,  resultant  Iron  and 
steel  export  sales  have  risen  from  $14  million 
to  $156  million,  miscellaneous  machinery 
sales  from  $26  million  to  $170  million,  chem- 
ical sales  from  $18  million  to  $99  million, 
and  nonferrous  metal  sales  from  $1  million 
to  $57  million. 

In  Its  report  on  steel  prices  early  this 
week,  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  said: 

"Most  American  (steel)  exports  are  high- 
quality,  sophisticated  steels  or  are  part  of  our 
'tied'  AID  program  to  such  countries  as 
Pakistan  and  Wales." 

At  present,  American  firms  hold  $4  billion 
worth  of  overseas  construction  contracts 
which  are  linked  one  way  or  another  to  AID 


programs.  Some  of  this  work  Involves  pri- 
vate funds,  it  is  true,  but  little  if  any  would 
exist  at  all  were  it  not  for  AID. 

Private  sales  also  linger  after  aid  programs 
cease.  U.S.  private  exports  to  Taiwan  and 
Thailand,  for  example,  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue upward  after  aid  programs  end  shortly. 

Some  private  deals  with  Japan  can  be 
counted  as  aid  aftermaths.  The  same  applies 
to  India. 

Under  the  "buy  American"  policy,  {ilmost 
90  percent  of  AID's  current  $3.3  billion  ap- 
propriation will  be  spent  in  this  coimtry. 
AID  foreign  loans  Involve  a  line  of  credit  for 
foreign  countries,  not  cash. 

Recipient  countries  tell  the  agency  what 
they  want  to  buy  and  AID  prints  the  re- 
quests In  bulletins  distributed  to  6.000  firms. 

Approximately  100,000  business  contracts 
are  let  through  AID  programs  each  year. 


THE  SO-CALLED  OMNIBUS  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  I  must  rise  once  again  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  a  major  spending  bill 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

H.R.  9811,  the  so-called  omnibus  farm 
bill,  is  probably  the  most  complex  and 
expensive  single  piece  of  legislation  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  be  conversant  with 
all  the  incredible  complexities  of  this  bill. 
There  are  so  many  special  interest  sub- 
sidies for  so  many  varied  products,  I 
doubt  if  the  members  of  the  committee 
can  unravel  them  all.  But  I  do  know 
that  it  will  mean  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $4  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  programs  that  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  the  past,  that  cannot  succeed 
in  the  future  and  that  are  inimical  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  our  American  way 
of  life. 

I  know  that  it  vests  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  extraordinary  powers 
in  the  expenditure  of  this  tremendous 
appropriation.  I  know  that  it  deprives 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  its 
right  to  review  these  expenditures  for  4 
years  and  that  it  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  unusual,  and  I  believe  un- 
reasonable, power  to  interfere  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  private  farming 
businesses. 

I  also  know  the  bill  continues  the 
various  programs  of  paying  vmeconomic 
subsidies  to  farm  businesses  to  produce 
surpluses  which  we  must  then  again  pay 
to  have  stored. 

For  any  one  of  these  reasons,  I  would 
find  this  bill  objectionable  and  worthy  of 
defeat. 

I  will  leave  to  those  better  qualified 
than  I  the  discussion  of  the  defects  of 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  What 
concerns  me  most  is  the  corrosive  ef- 
fect this  legislation  will  have  upon  our 
free  enterprise  system,  our  American 
initiative. 

Neither  I,  nor  any  other  American, 
want  the  Nation's  farm  economy  to  be 
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struck  by  economic  disaster.  It  is  clearly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  help  when  any  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  is  suffering  undue 
hardship.  But  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  in  with  temporary  measures  that 
will  help  strengthen  and  rebuild  the 
economic  structure  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy— and  then  step  back  out  again.  We 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
perpetuate  forever  an  artificially  sup- 
ported, unsound  situation. 

This  farm  program  is  the  Federal 
version  of  "The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner."  Everybody  admits  that  it  is 
an  unwanted  "guest"  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. Everybody  agrees  that  it  ought  to 
be  ordered  out  of  the  Federal  house.  But 
when  the  time  comes  to  do  something 
about  it,  then  we  hear  that  the  conse- 
quences of  evicting  it  are  too  great. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought 
given  to  v/ays  of  getting  a  better  result 
from  the  Federal  subsidy  and  support 
programs,  but  none,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
to  ways  of  getting  rid  of  them  entirely. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  here  today 
is  not  a  temporary  measure.  It  ratifies 
and  reinstates  long  standing  subsidies 
and  supports,  some  of  which  were  initi- 
ated as  temporary  measures  20  years  ago. 
It  adds  new  subsidies  and  new  supports 
and  it  holds  no  promise  for  the  future 
but  more  subsidies,  more  supports  and 
the  grim  spector  of  growing  Government 
controls  over  our  economy.  Just  last 
week,  we  sav;  this  same  concept  applied 
to  industry-  in  the  administration's  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Redevelopment 
Act.   We  must  stop  somewhere. 

I  could  support  a  farm  bill  which  in- 
troduced a  gradual  phaseout  of  these  un- 
economic subsidies,  even  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Until  such  a  proposal  is 
incorporated,  however.  I  must  oppose. 
I  could  and  have  supported  measures  to 
assist  farmers  in  need,  to  rehabilitate 
and  educate,  to  help  them  improve  farm- 
ing methods. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that  al- 
though food  prices  have  gone  up  over 
recent  years,  the  farmers'  profit  has  not. 
I  ask  why  not?  If  the  farmer  is  not 
getting  his  share  of  the  profit  that  is 
being  made  from  food  distribution  then 
I  wonder  instead  of  legislating  controls 
and  subsidies  for  the  farmer  should  we 
not  be  finding  out  who  is  skimming  the 
profit  off  the  top? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  worthwhile  pro- 
grams buried  in  H.R.  9811.  But  they  are 
far  outweighed  by  the  harm  that  is  being 
done  to  our  free  enterprise  economy  by 
it. 

I  am  tired  of  being  asked,  "But  what 
will  happen  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill?" 
Every  time  we  are  asked  to  vote  for  a 
bad  bill,  this  is  the  question  with  which 
we  are  faced. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  accept  this  sort  of  fuzzy  argument 
any  more.  They  expect  us  to  come  up 
with  good  legislation,  not  bills  that  are 
only  a  little  better  than  the  claimed 
disaster  we  face  if  they  are  not  passed. 

But  I  reject  the  idea  that  we  face  such 
a  disaster  at  all  if  we  defeat  H.R.  9811. 
If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  only  one  of 
the  programs  in  it  would  expire,  the  wool 


program.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  the 
only  disaster  we  face  is  that  we  will  be 
just  as  badly  off  as  we  have  been  unrder 
successive  farm  legislation  of  the  past. 
In  short,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill — and 
I  strongly  hope  that  we  will  not — we  have 
time  to  get  to  work  on  creative,  forward- 
looking  legislation  that  will  be  aimed  at 
curing  some  of  the  ills  of  our  farm 
economy  instead  of  enshrining  them  in 
Federal  law  as  permanent  fixtures  of 
national  economy. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatc]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  daily  call  at- 
tention to  juvenile  delinquents  and  the 
unfortunate  incidents  in  which  our 
young  people  are  involved. 

This  week  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week  and  honors 
about  1  million  of  our  young  people  who 
are  active  in  drum  corps. 

The  misdeeds  of  the  few  are  given 
wide  publicity  and,  therefore,  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  a  worthwhile  nature  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  my  own  city  of  Baltimore,  and  in- 
deed, throughout  the  State  of  Maryland, 
there  are  many  drum  corps  in  which 
thousancjs  of  our  young  people  are  ac- 
tive. Many  of  them  are  sponsored  by 
veterans  or  civic  groups  and  they  com- 
pete annually  for  honors  and  trophies. 
I  think  this  splendid  program  should 
be  encouraged,  as  it  not  only  has  cul- 
tural value  but  focuses  the  sights  of  the 
participants  on  wider  activities  of^  a 
group  nature  and  enables  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  many  civic  affairs,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  aware  of,  much 
less  attend.  Let  us  do  everything  we 
can  to  promote  this  extremely  worth- 
while cause. 


out  the  United  States  in  the  very  whole- 
some activities  of  drum  and  bugle  corps. 

The  great  extent  of  this  interest  is  in- 
dicated by  the  establishment  in  every 
section  of  the  country  of  State  associa- 
tions or  regional  groups  of  drimi'  and 
bugle  corps  units  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  activity  for  member  units  and 
helping  local  communities  to  organize 
civic  festivities  or  other  special  events 
involving  participation  by  young  men 
and  girls  who  play  the  drums  and  bugles. 

The  drum  corps  is  primarily  a  youth 
activity  which  performs  a  vital  service  in 
the  constructive  development  of  our 
youth  by  offering  them  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  music,  to  learn  the 
value  of  teamwork,  and  to  channel  their 
leisure  time  into  worthwhile  ends. 

The  ugly  words,  "juvenile  delin- 
quency." are  heard  with  greater  fre- 
quency now  than  in  former  times.  We 
are  appalled  at  the  rise  of  crime  in  our 
country.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
combat  misconduct  of  our  young  people 
than  to  have  them  become  members  of 
their  local  drum  corps  or  drum  and  bugle 
corps.  At  this  time  more  than  1  million 
young  Americans  are  encaged  in  colorful 
and  patriotic  drum  corps  activity. 

The  week  of  August  15-21  is  National 
Drum  Corps  Week.  It  merits  our  enthu- 
siastic support  and  the  cooperation  of 
both  the  general  public  and  all  govern- 
mental officials.  I  know  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  join  me  in  wishing  evei7 
success  to  the  fine  young  men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  the  corps. 


VIETNAM 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  DRUM  CORPS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Fsiedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  law- 
makers for  the  Nation,  we  are  charged 
with  the  duty  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  In  fulfilling 
such  obligation,  we  naturally  take  note 
of  those  things  which  either  further 
that  desirable  objective  or  which  tend 
to  work  against  it. 

Everyone,  no  doubt,  will  agree  that 
we  would  much  rather  be  able  to  point 
to  something  with  pride  than  view  It 
with  alarm.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to 
observe  the  widespread  interest  through- 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  f  Mr.  Bingham!  may  extend  his 
remarks  ^t  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  questiomiaire  I  recently  cir- 
culated in  my  district,  some  60  percent  of 
the  8,000  who  answered  indicated  that 
they  favored  the  administration's  policy 
in  Vietnam  or  more  drastic  measures.  In 
spite  of  this,  most  of  the  mail  I  have  been 
receiving  is  critical  of  our  military  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Because  it  may  be  of  possible  interest 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  which  I  am  sending  to 
my  constituents  who  have  written  to  me 
on  this  subject: 

Statement  on  Vietnam 
In  recent  weeks  I  have  continued  to  find 
out  as  much  as  I  can  about  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  and  about  the  effect  on  our  position 
at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world  of  our  policies  In  Vietnam. 

TO  this  end.  I  have  participated  In  two 
briefings  at  the  White  House.  In  several  con- 
ferences with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  oth- 
ers In  the  State  Department,  and  In  meetings 
with  other  experts,  some  of  whom  are  critical 
of  our  policies.  I  have  read  voluminous  ma- 
terials from  various  sources  on  the  subject. 
I  helped  to  arrange  a  public  forum  on  this 
subject  in  my  district.  Recently,  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal. 


I  joined  with  him  In  conducting  an  Informal 
public  hearing  In  his  district.  Finally,  I  have 
read  with  Interest  and  care  the  mall  I  have 
received  from  constituents  on  this  subject. 
My  views  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  I  am  enormously  disturbed  by  the  situ- 
ation In  Vietnam  and  am  not  hopeful  of  any 
favorable  outcome  In  the/near  future.  I 
know  of  no  one  In  WashlngTOn  who  does  not 
share  this  concern.  The  President,  who 
keeps  hourly  track  of  the  casualties  with 
agonizing  care,  has  Indicated  again  and  again 
his  intense  desire  to  move  the  dispute  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
to  achieve  an  honorable  settlement.  I  pro- 
foundly hope  that  he  will  succeed  In  this 
endeavor. 

2.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  our  moving  land 
troops  Into  North  Vietnam  or  to  bombing 
North  Vietnamese  cities.  While  tliere  are 
those  in  Washington  who  argue  for  such  ex- 
treme measures,  I  am  confident  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  contemplate  any  such  action. 

3.  I  am  also  opposed  to  our  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam  and  letting  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  take  over.  Such  a 
course  would  have  devastating  effects  on  our 
positions  and  objectives  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  major  neutral  nations 
of  the  world  would  not  be  In  favor  of  such  a 
course.  It  Is  of  Interest  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  8.000  constituents  who  replied 
to  my  recent  questionnaire  favored  this  alter- 
native in  Vietnam.  About  60  percent  fa- 
vored the  administration's  position  or  more 
drastic  action. 

4.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  admin- 
istration's military  endeavors  are  limited 
to  what  the  administration  considers  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist takeover  of  South  Vietnam.  While 
I  would  have  been  much  less  disturbed  If 
we  had  not  engaged  In  even  limited  bombings 
in  North  Vietnam  and  If  we  had  not  decided 
that  American  forces.  In  largely  augmented 
numbers,  were  to  be  used  In  combat  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  in- 
formation on  which  I  can  base  a  conclusion 
that  these  steps  were  not  necessary  to  achieve 
the  deferusive  objective  stated  above.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  bombing  attacks 
have  not  and  will  not  destroy  Hanoi's  will  to 
flght.  Any  attempt  to  step  up  the  attacks 
in  an  effort  to  bring  Hanoi  to  its  knees  would 
be  not  only  immoral  and  contrary  to  our 
humanitarian  principles  and  traditions,  but, 
In  my  judgment,  would  fall. 

5.  During  the  past  several  months,  the 
President  has.  step  by  step.  Intensified  his 
efforts  to  find  a  road  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. These  welcome  pronouncements  by 
the  President  have  clarified  our  intentions 
and  strengthened  our  position  among  the 
non-Communist  nations  of  the  world. 

6.  I  particularly  welcome  the  President's 
recent  emphasis  on  his  desire  to  rely  to  the 
extent  pKjssible  on  the  United  Nations.  The 
President's  appointment  of  Arthur  Goldberg 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  United 
Nations  was  magnificent,  and  I  feel  sure  we 
can  rely  on  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  use  all 
his  noted  resourcefulness  In  this  task.  This 
does  not  mean,  to  my  mind,  that  It  would  be 
useful  at  the  present  for  him  to  attempt  to 
obtain  formal  action  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam from  the  Security  Council  or  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  More  fruitful  will  be  the 
mediation  and  conciliation  procedures  open 
to  the  Secretary  General.  In  iiddltlon,  of 
course,  the  U.N.  may  well  have  a  major  role 
to  play  In  policing  any  settlement  that  is 
arrived  at  and  In  coordinating  the  regional 
economic  and  social  development  programs 
that  we  hope  will  be  undertaken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  great  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7,  1965. 

7.  In  my  Judgment  any  meaningful  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  In  Vietnam  will  have 
to  Include  representatives  of  the  Vletcong, 
along  with  the  representatives  of  Hanoi.  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  President's  statement 


on  this  subject  at  his  July  28,  1965.  press 
conference,  as  follows : 

Question:  "Mr.  President,  would  you  be 
willing  to  permit  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Vletcong  forces?" 

The  President:  "We  have  said  we  would 
negotiate  anywhere,  at  any  time.  The  Vlet- 
cong would  have  no  difficulty  being  repre- 
sented and  having  their  views  represented  If 
for  a  moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to 
cease  aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  an  insurmountable  problem.  I  think  that  ■ 
could  be  worked  out." 

8.  On  the  question  of  possible  Inclusion  of 
Vletcong  representatives  in  the  negotiations, 
as  well  as  on  other  questions.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  will, 
on  various  points,  prove  to  be  more  Intran- 
sigent than  our  own  Government.  It  would 
be  a  mistake.  I  believe,  for  us  to  feel  bound 
by  the  positions  taken  at  any  given  time  by 
whatever  government  happens  to  be  in  power 
In  South  Vietnam. 

9.  There  has  been  much  debate  as  to  what 
we  have  pledged  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  as  to  whether,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  our  national  honor  Is  at  stake. 
This  debate  may  be  relevant  to  the  issue 
of  whether  we  should  continue  to  assist 
South  Vietnam  or  should  withdraw  alto- 
gether. But  to  my  mind  this  debate  Is  not 
relevant  to  the  question  as  to  just  how  far 
we  should  go  In  helping  South  Vietnam. 
We  cannot,  by  searching  the  historical  rec- 
ord or  by  debating  questions  of  national 
ethics,  determine  the  wisest  course  to  follow 
in  seeking  an  honorable  and  viable  solution 
to  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia.  What  is 
more  Important  is  to  determine  what  our  ob- 
jectives should  be  In  that  area  and  how  best 
to  achieve  them,  and.  If  we  cannot  achieve 
our  long-range  objectives  all  at  once,  to  de- 
termine what  interim  steps  should  be  taken. 

10.  For  the  short  run,  I  suggest  we  should 
work  toward  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
and  for  the  establishment  of  effective  Inter- 
national machinery  to  supervise  such  elec- 
tions and  to  guarantee  that  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  evidenced  by  such  elections,  not 
be  frustrated  by  aggression  or  Interference 
from  outside.  For  the  time  being,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  meaningful  elections  could  be 
held  In  North  Vietnam,  and  I.  therefore,  can 
see  no  purpose  In  our  Insisting  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1954  agreement  In  this  regard. 
We  would,  by  such  a  course,  be  accepting  at 
least  a  temporary  division  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  but  we  have  adjusted 
oiu'selves  to  such  divisions  elsewhere.  As 
It  happens,  during  most  of  Vietnam's  history, 
north  and  south  have  not  been  united. 
While  Peiplng  may  well  seek  to  prevent  any 
settlement,  an  Interim  solution  along  these 
lines  should  be  susceptible  of  negotiation 
with  Hanoi,  provided  the  representatives  of 
the  Vletcong  were  not  excluded  from  the 
negotiations.  It  would.  Indeed,  be  absurd  to 
seek  to  exclude  them,  since  they  would  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  allowed  to  participate  In 
the  elections. 

11.  For  the  long  range,  I  would  .suggest 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  a  regional  solution 
for  all  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such 
a  regional  grouping  would  be  ranged  on  our 
side  against  the  Communist  Chinese  and  the 
Russians.  It  would  be  more  realistic,  and 
sufficient  for  our  purposes.  If  this  grouping 
were  Independent,  even  though  neutral  In 
the  East-West  struggle.  We  could  encourage 
and  strengthen  such  Independence,  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  suggested  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
by  contributing  generously  to  a  U.N.-coordl- 
nated  regional  program  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  people  of  the  area. 
It  seems  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  such  an  Independent  entity  should 
eventually  be  acceptable  to  Communist 
China  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  since  this 
result  would  coincide  with  the  desire  of  each 
of  these  powers  that  the  area  shoiild  not  be 
dominated  by  the  other. 


12.  I  venture  into  this  dlflQcult  and  un- 
familiar terrain,  In  spite  of  my  lack  of  expert 
knowledge,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
time  we  began  to  discuss  more  fully  in  the 
United  States  the  kind  of  solutions,  short 
range  and  long  range  which  we  are  working 
towau'd  in  southeast  Asia.  It  may  be  all  the 
more  important  for  this  type  of  discussion  to 
be  carried  on  by  those  outside  the  admin- 
istration, because  the  administration  itself 
will  naturally  not  wish,  before  any  negotia- 
tions have  begun  or  even  early  in  any  nego- 
tiations, to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment which  it  would  be  willing  to  accept. 


WRAPPING  UP  U.S.  AID  TO  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhauser]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  termination  of  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
marks  another  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  U.S.  efforts  to  help  the  develop- 
ing nations  maintain  their  independence 
and  become  self-supporting  nations. 

Major  U.S.  aid,  well-administered, 
plus  exceptional  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Taiwan  have  made  the 
country  a  symbol  of  hope  and  success  in 
the  Far  East. 

As  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
stated  on  the  completion  of  U.S.  aid  June 
30: 

Strong  and  sensible  efforts  by  the  Chinese 
people,  plus  major  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States  have  brought  noteworthy  prog- 
ress. Together,  we  have  built  roads,  ports, 
power  stations,  and  strengthened  or  created 
a  great  variety  of  Institutions  that  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people.  Production,  in- 
comes, and  exports  are  rising.  But  the  cru- 
cial change  is  that  Taiwan  today  has  the 
trained  leadership  and  the  capital  base  to 
allow  the  nation  to  achieve  further  progress 
on  its  own.  We  who  have  worked  in  this 
truly  mutual  enterprise  salute  the  Chinese 
on  their  achievement  of  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

Taiwan's  progress  has  been  exceptional. 
But  other  developing  countries  are  also  mak- 
ing substantial  progress  and  will  be  following 
m  Taiwan's  path  as  we  of  the  Industrialized 
world  use  our  experience  and  our  capital  to 
help  them   work  toward   self-support. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  AID  report 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  U.S. 
aid  mission  to  Taiwan,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  those  who 
have  followed  the  progress  of  this  indus- 
trious country: 

Wrapping  Up  U.S.  Aid  to  China 

The  AID  program  for  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  comes  to  an  end  June  30, 
1965.  It  has  done  its  Job,  and  the  mission 
headquarters  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  is  closing  its  doors. 

Taiwan  signifies  another  success  In  eco- 
nomic development.  The  Republic  of  China 
itself  has  become  an  aid  donor.  Chinese 
technicians  are  serving  today  in  Vietnam 
and  in  several  African  countries  as  part  of 
free  China's  own  foreign  aid  program. 

The  end  of  economic  aid  progr.ims  in  Tai- 
wan does  not  mean  the  Chinese  have  be- 
come rich.     Per  capita  income  averages  only 
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$150  a  year  a.«  compared  with  the  United 
States  $2,500.  But  Taiwan  Is  launched  on  a 
self-generating  course  of  development.  It  is 
on  its  own.  To  handle  the  final  closeout 
operations.  AID  will  maintain  a  small  ad- 
ministrative group  under  Gerald  Huffman. 
AID  representative  and  U.S.  member  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction. 
In  16  years.  $1,425  million  in  AID  economic 
assistance  has  been  provided  to  Taiwan. 
This  represents  about  $7  worth  of  assistance 
to  each  person  a  year.  In  the  aggregate.  It 
is  a  large  sum.  but  Individually  it  seems 
modest.    What  has  this  money  done? 

GROWTH    OF    A    COUNTRT 

Funds  committed  to  Taiwan  have  helped 
to  double  the  real  Income  of  the  people. 
The  country's  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased by  almost  7  percent  every  year.  In- 
dustrial production  has  been  rising  at  an 
average  rate  of  12  percent  a  year,  and  agri- 
cultural production  has  been  climbing  at 
almost  5  percent  a  year.  This  Is  well  above 
the  2.8-percent  population  growth  rate 
which,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  highest  In 
the  world  today.  The  Chinese  are  now  pro- 
moting family  planning  and  early  efforts  In 
some  test  cities  give  Indications  of  success. 
Foreign  investments  amount  to  $138.7  mil- 
lion, of  which  $52.4  million  has  come  from 
the  United  States.  American  firms  are  rep- 
resented in  a  variety  of  Industries  on  Taiwan, 
Including  textiles,  construction  materials, 
home  appliances,  and  detergent  manufactur- 
ing. Recently  the  Bank  of  America  and  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
opened  branches  in  Taipei.  Ciu-rent  foreign 
investment  on  Taiwan  is  125  times  what  it 
was  back  In  1952.  Gross  capital  formation 
has  grown  at  an  average  rate  of  13  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  exports  have  grown  pro- 
digiously. In  the  df^cade  between  1953  and 
1963.  they  went  up  140  percent,  giving  China 
last  year  a  favorable  trade  balance  for  the 
first  time.  And  exports  have  been  diversify- 
ing with  new  Industries  developing  and  tak- 
ing over  some  of  the  traditional  emphasis 
on  agricultural  products.  The  ratio  of  sugar 
and  rice  exports  to  total  exports  has  fallen 
from  75  percent  In  the  early  1950's  to  below 
30  percent  today. 

Increasing  economic  health  has  Increased 
China's  ability  to  make  her  own  economic 
way  in  the  world.  It  is  expected  that  while 
new  U.S.  AID  economic  funds  are  no  longer 
forthcoming,  the  Government  of  China  will 
acquire  needed  capital  through  private  con- 
ventional sources  and  also  from  the  World 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  similar 
institutions  in  other  developed  countries. 
The  last  time  China  received  a  new  AID 
dollar  loan,  authorized  on  Jiuie  14,  1963.  in- 
terest was  set  at  3.5  perc&nt  with  repayment 
over  20  years.  Earlier  dollar-repayable  AID 
loans  were  written  for  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  interest  over  40  years.  Even  earlier, 
economic  assistance  had  come  In  the  form  of 
grants  or  loans  repayable  In  local  currency. 
While  AID  assistance  is  ending,  commit- 
ments under  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
(Public  Law  480)  continue  through  1966 
with  all  sales  next  year  falling  under  title 
rv  which  calls  for  payment  In  dollars  rather 
than  local  currency.  At  the  same  time,  title 
n  and  title  III  programs  involving  commod- 
ities made  available  for  emergency  relief  or 
through  voluntary  relief  agencies  are  ex- 
pected to  continue.  So  far,  all  four  titles 
of  Public  Law  480  program  have  contributed 
the  equivalent  of  about  $300  million  to 
China's  economic  development.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  that  fell  under  title  I 
representing  sales  for  Taiwan  dollars. 

Military  assistance,  of  course,  will  also  con- 
tinue to  operate  In  China.  The  United 
States  has  provided,  since  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment moved  to  the  Island  of  Taiwan  from 
the  mainland  in  1949.  almost  $2.5  billion,  all 
in  grants. 


LIUTTJ    INDUSTRI.^L    DISTRICT 

Between  the  capital  of  Taipei  and  the  port 
city  of  Keelung  a  new  Industrial  park  Is  be- 
ing built.  Factories  range  from  small  labor- 
intensive  shops  to  large  plants  like  Win- 
chester's which,  lnaug\irated  last  October, 
now  employs  150  and  can  turn  out  17  mil- 
lion batteries  a  year.  Workers  earn  between 
about  $12.50  a  month  (which  was  the  wage 
paid  to  a  boy  apprentice  in  the  carbon  black 
shop)  to  $65  a  month  for  a  skilled  foreman 
vrith  -25  years  service.  Chung  Tao  Klang, 
general  manager  of  the  plant,  a  Chinese  who 
had  served  In  the  Generalissimo's  army  on 
the  mainland  before  moving  with  a  million 
and  a  quarter  other  Chinese  to  Taiwan,  said 
that  the  company  exports  Its  product  to  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  world  including  the  Philip- 
pines, Vietnam,  and  Australia  in  the  East 
and  South  and  Central  America.  One  item 
they  keep  on  hand  is  a  silver-plated  shovel 
presented  by  the  Olln  Mathlesen  Co.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ground-breaking  ceremony 
March  3.  1964. 

A  new  enterprising  small  company  is  the 
Far  East-American  Marble  Co.  which  cuts, 
shapes,  and  smooths  marble  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Taiwan  for  use  in  new  buildings 
now  going  up.  Both  the  400-room  President 
and  the  300-room  Ambassador  Hotels,  Tai- 
pei's newest  and  largest  hotels,  have  marble 
furnishings  supplied  by  the  Far  East-Amer- 
ican Marble  Co.  These  hotels,  put  up  with 
the  help  of  AID  local  currency  funds  loaned 
at  12-percent  Interest,  represent  Taiwan's 
push  for  more  business.  Tourism  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  35  percent  a  year  and 
this  year  is  expected  to  attract  125.000  visi- 
tors. The  raw  marble  in  the  mountains  is 
not  far  away.  It  takes  only  half  an  hour  to 
fly  from  the  industrial  district  to  the  quarry. 
But  it  takes  14  hours  to  haul  it  out  by  truck. 

Alongside  the  Liutu  Industrial  district 
runs  the  recently  opened  MacArthur  Thru- 
way,  Unking  Taipei  with  Its  port  at  Keelung. 
It  costs  5  new  Taiwanese  dollars  to  travel 
Its  15  miles  (about  12  cents)  and  it's  worth 
it.  The  Chinese  built  It— and  without  AID 
funds. 

AID  hasn't  had  to  invest  much  in  money 
for  Taiwan's  highway  program.  Mostly  tech- 
nical advice  has  been  provided  for  such  proj- 
ects as  the  cross-island  road  built  by  retired 
servicemen.  Total  U.S.-dollar  assistance  for 
Taiwan  highways  has  amounted  to  $154,000. 

GOVERNMENTAL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  mayor  of  the  capital  city  of  Taipei  is 
himself  a  foreign-aid  recipient.  He  is  also 
a  leader  of  the  opposition  party.  A  native- 
born  Taiwanese,  Mayor  Henry  Kao  (pro- 
nounced Gow) ,  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  1951  as  the  first  participant  receiving  a 
forelgn-ald  grant  for  study  from  Taiwan. 

He  spent  3  months  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  In  Washington,  another 
couple  of  months  with  the  U.S.  Pipe  &  Found- 
ry Co..  Barrlngton.  N.J.,  half  a  year  with 
the  Methods  Engineering  Council  In  Pitts- 
burgh, and  finally  2  months  with  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology's  Professor 
Taylor,  a  specialist  In  the  use  of  sand  for 
making  foundry  castings. 

"I  went  over  to  your  country  to  learn  cast- 
ing engineering."  the  mayor  says  with  a 
twinkling  smile,  "but  I  really  learned  about 
casting  votes." 

He  has  twice  been  elected  mayor  of  Taipei, 
the  first  time  in  1954  and  then  again  10  years 
later.  The  term  of  office  Ls  4  years.  During 
his  first  term,  he  made  another  trip  to  the 
States,  again  under  the  ausplcies  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  this  time  to  study  city 
government  operations  and  to  attend  the 
American  mayors'  conference.  Unlike  his 
yearlong  visit  In  1951-52,  however,  this  one 
lasted  only  45  days. 

"I'm  the  opposition  to  the  party  In  power 
on  this  island,"  Mayor  Kao  says  with  some 


fervor,  "and  I  won  the  last  time  by  Just 
16,000  votes — 192,000  to  176.000." 

Mrs.  Kao  also  has  been  to  America,  a 
medical  doctor,  she  went  on  from  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Women's  Association 
meeting  in  London  in  1958  to  spend  5  months 
visiting  Boston,  New  York.  Detroit.  Chicago, 
and  Washington.  D.C.  Also  a  native  Tal- 
wanese.  Madam  Kao  met  her  husband  when 
they  were  both  studying  In  Tokyo.  They 
have  four  sons. 

The  mayor  says  he  intends  to  remain  a 
good  politician.  He  Is  friendly,  humorous, 
and  erudite.  Besides  Taiwanese  and  English, 
he  speaks  Japanese  and  Mandarin.  And  he's 
a  Joiner — of  the  Lions  Club,  Rotary,  Mason, 
Shrlner,  and  Friends  of  China  Club. 

AID   TO    INDUSTRY  > 

Another  Taiwanese  who  has  moved  with 
the  times  and  Is  proud  of  it  is  Chen-Fu  Koo, 
president  of  the  Taiwan  Cement  Co.  He 
never  expected  to  be  an  industrialist.  Born 
of  an  old  and  distinguished  family,  he  in- 
herited the  family  domain — 7,000  acres  of 
farmland  with  2,000  tenant  farmers  working 
It. 

What  did  Mr.  Koo  think  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment's plan  to  divide  the  property  among 
those  who  tilled  It — a  program  that  was  put 
in  force  in  1954?  "Well,  I  didn't  think  much 
of  it  at  the  time,"  he  said.  "Other  land- 
holders and  I  foimd  It  difficult  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  plan." 

But  they  had  to  give  up  their  land  by 
government  decree,  receiving  in  return  shares 
in  new  government  Industries.  From  that 
start,  Mr.  Koo  went  on  to  become  the  head 
of  one  of  those  Industries — the  Taiwan  Ce- 
ment Co. — and  he  also  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Taipei  Stock  Exchange, 
established  in  1962. 

What  does  he  think  of  land  reform  now? 
"It's  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  Taiwan.  It  has  been  a  huge 
success." 

Mr.  Koo  has  moved  with  the  times,  and 
he  no  longer  longs  for  those  7,000  acres  that 
had  been  In  his  family  for  more  than  700 
years. 

AID   TO    AGRICULTURE 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  another 
man  who  has  moved  with  his  times  is  Lien- 
Fang  Peng,  a  wiry  and  vigorous  grandfather 
who,  with  his  five  sons,  owns  12  acres  of 
farmland  about  50  miles  south  of  the  capital 
city.  They  grow  rice  and  mushrooms  and. 
in  between  the  rice  rows,  sweet  potatoes. 
Through  relay  planting,  taught  them  by 
Taiwan  agricultural  extension  workers,  they 
harvest  three  and  sometimes  four  crops  a 
year.  The  sweet  potatoes  and  turnips  they 
use  to  feed  their  hogs.  Mushrooms,  virtually 
imknown  on  Taiwan  a  few  years  ago,  earned 
about  $18  million  in  export  sales  for  Taiwan 
last  year. 

"All  of  this  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible," says  Farmer  Peng,  "without  the  gov- 
ernment's land  reform  program.  We've  been 
able  to  buy  our  own  land,  and  we've  been 
given  advice  on  how  to  improve  It." 

In  a  country  where  half  the  population  Is 
agricultural  and  only  a  quarter  of  the 
geography  Is  arable,  technical  advances  In 
productivity  are  especially  Important.  A 
measure  of  the  advances  brought  on  by  the 
government  through  the  JCRR  (the  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  on 
which  AID  has  a  Commissioner)  can  be  seen 
In  the  lifting  of  farm  income  by  90  percent 
In  the  past  10  years.  At  $135  average  per 
person  a  year,  it  Is  getting  close  to  the  coun- 
try's $150  average. 

Farming  on  Taiwan  Is  a  success  story.  By 
trading  the  large  farms  of  the  Mr.  Koos  for 
stock  Interests  In  new  Industries  and  turn- 
ing the  property  over  to  the  Mr.  Pengs,  Tai- 
wan has  eliminated  absentee  ownership, 
made  landowners  of  86  percent  of  the  work- 


ing farmers,  stimulated   industrial   growth, 
and  increased  agriciUtural  productivity. 

HEALTH    AND    EDUCATION 

From  a  dollar-cost  point  of  view,  a  relative- 
ly small  portion  of  total  U.S.  economic  aid 
has  been  directed  toward  programs  In  the 
fields  of  health  and  education.  In  the  14 
years  through  1964,  the  amount  equaled  only 
3  percent  of  the  total— $32,976,000  for  health 
and  sanitation  and  $9,383,000  for  education. 
Considerable  results  h^ve  been  achieved. 

The  scourge  of  malaria  has  been  beaten. 
In  1950,  12,000  people  died  from  the  disease. 
Today,  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  antlmalaria 
program;  there  are  no  malaria  fatalities. 

Taiwan  has  a  good  school  system.  More 
than  96  percent  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  enrolled.  There  are  more  than  1,800 
grade  schools,  and  the  number  of  secondary 
schools  has  increased  7  times  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  To  help  build  the 
educational  talent  of  Taiwan,  the  AID  pro- 
gram has  provided  training  in  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  for  478  Chinese. 
Another  202  have  received  similar  training 
In  the  health  and  sanitation  field. 

An  individual  Chinese  on  Taiwan  con- 
sumes about  2,500  calories  a  day  of  a  high 
protein  diet  and  can  look  forward  to  a  life 
expectancy  of  63,  an  advanced  age  especially 
for  the  Far  East.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
people  are  literate. 

AID    FROM    INDUSTRY 

Robert  W.  Belt  has  arrived  in  Taiwan,  the 
first  member  of  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps  to  be  assigned  to  the  Far  East. 
A  civil  engineer  graduate  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia,  class  of  1932,  he  alms  to 
develop  a  program  of  management  and  exec- 
utive services  for  Chinese  business  that  will 
improve  their  merchandising,  quality  con- 
trol, personnel  relations  and  the  like. 
Though  he  arrived  only  last  March,  from 
his  home  in  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  Belt  is  already 
an  expert  on  Taiwan.  He  has  served  there 
with  AID  for  25  months,  and  he  has  visited 
more  than  400  plants  up  and  down  the  200- 
mile  length  of  the  country. 

With  him  is  Mrs.  Belt,  also  a  veteran  of 
Far  East  service.  She  used  to  teach  remedial 
reading  In  Taipei.  Belt  looks  on  his  new 
assignment  as  a  broad  opportunity.  "We 
can  show  the  people  all  around  the  world 
that  the  people  in  these  free  countries  are 
better  off  economically  than  people  in  Com- 
munist countries;  are  better  off  in  every  way. 
That's  what  I  call  the  positive  way  to  fight 
communism." 

POWER 

For  Taiwan  to  continue  to  expand  Indus- 
trially, It  needs  more  electrical  power.  An 
energy  resources  team  of  eight  American  and 
eight  Chinese  experts,  headed  by  Walker 
Cisler,  of  Detroit,  and  Neal  Gill,  of  Cleveland, 
studied  the  needs  and  the  problems  through 
the  past  winter.  Their  recommendations 
will  have  a  bearing  on  Taiwan's  future  power 
and,  therefore,  on  its  Industrial  development. 

It  seems  strange  that  Taiwan  must  cur- 
tail its  power  today,  for  power  output  has 
been  Increased  by  an  average  of  121/2  percent 
every  year  for  the  past  10  years.  Generating 
capacity  has  passed  the  l-mllUon-kllowatt 
level.  Programs  call  for  1.770,000-kllowatt 
capacity  within  the  next  2  years. 

The  latest  addition  to  Taiwan's  burgeon- 
ing power  supply  comes  from  the  impressive, 
multipurpose.  $80  million  Shlhmen  Dam. 
Prom  the  huge  Westlnghouse  control  board. 
90,000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power  can 
be  sent  directly  to  Taipei,  only  30  miles  away, 
or  grldded  Into  the  national  system.  Besides 
providing  power,  the  huge  dam  (it  took 
7  million  cubic  meters  of  earth  and  rock 
and  its  name  means  Stone  Gate)  can  irri- 
gate 143,000  acres  of  farmland,  with  an  esti- 
mated Increase  in  T'lix  production  of  74,00Q 
tons  a  year.    Its  256,000  acre-feet  of  water 


in  the  massive  reservoir  can  accommodate 
the  personal  and  Industrial  needs  of  the  100,- 
000  Inhabitants  of  the  region  plus  control 
future  floods. 

Stone  Gate  was  built  to  speclflcatlons  of 
Tlppetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton,  of  New 
York  City,  who  supervised  the  local  con- 
struction forces,  provided  necessary  equip- 
ment and  trained  local  labor  in  the  required 
skills.  Morrlson-Knudsen  Asia,  Inc.,  also 
provided  engineering  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction. At  the  peak  of  construction — the 
work  was  started  in  1959  and  the  dam  was 
inaugurated  in  August  1964—7,500  people 
worked  on  the  project.  Besides  its  cost  in 
mohey  34  died  in  accidents. 

Of  the  total  cost,  the  United  States  provid- 
ed $21.5  million  in  a  35-year,  SVi-percent 
loan  and  $7.9  million  in  grants.  Already, 
China  has  repaid  half  a  million  dollars  of  the 
loan,  which  is  not  yet  7  years  old,  and  almost 
$2'/2  million  dollars  In  Interest  fees  alone. 

in  all,  China  has  received  from  the  U.S. 
aid  program  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
loans.  About  $20  million  has  been  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  interest  collections. 
Three  Gooley  loans — named  after  Congress- 
man Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  sponsored  the  amendment  to  the  food- 
for-peace  law  authorizing  local  cvurency  for 
use  of  foreign  operations  of  U.S.  firms  or  of 
foreign  firms  which  would  expand  markets 
for  U.S.  farm  products — have  been  repaid  in 
their  entirety.  Another  three  loans  in  U.S. 
dollars  have  been  repaid.  Their  total 
amounts  add  up  to  $2,260,353,  with  interest 
collections  coming  to  $298,414. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HOWARD  L.  AN- 
DREWS ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 
FROM  THE  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
outstanding  record  of  a  distinguished 
Rhode  Islander,  Dr.  Howard  L.  Andrews, 
radiation  safety  ofificer  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  Chief  of  the 
NIH  Clinical  Center's  Department  of  Ra- 
diation Safety. 

Dr.  Andrews  will  retire  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  corps  on 
August  31.  1965,  to  become  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Health  and  Safety  at  the  Puerto 
Rico  Nuclear  Center,  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  take  special  interest  and  personal 
pride  in  pointing  to  Dr.  Andrews'  many 
achievements  because  once  again  a 
Rhode  Islander  has  made  solid  contribu- 
tions to  the  vital  field  of  health.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
from  Brown  University  in  Providence. 
R.I.,  and  he  served  as  instructor 
in  physics  there  from  1930  to  1934.  He 
also  carried  out  some  of  the  pioneer  in- 
vestigations in  the  field  of  electro- 
encephalography at  Emma  Pendleton 
Bradley  Hospital  in  East  Providence, 
R.I. 

While  his  career  was  rooted  in  Rhode 
Island  soil,  his  accomplishments  embrace 
a  much  larger  area.  Dr.  Andrews  has 
been  contributing  his  remarkable  talents 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  since  1937, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  in  Lexington, 


Ky.  While  there,  he  conducted  research 
on  the  biophysical  aspects  of  drug  addic- 
tion, and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  opiates  tend  to  control  the  subjec- 
tive reaction  to  pain  rather  than  to  sup- 
press the  sensation  of  it. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  n,  Dr. 
Andrews  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  As  our  nuclear 
testing  program  developed,  Dr.  Andrews 
became  involved  in  radiation  work  as  a 
member  of  stdvisory  panels  formed  to 
consider  the  safety  aspects  of  test 
detonations. 

At  that  time  also,  he  became  a  PHS 
commissioned  oflflcer  and  began  a  14- 
year  tei-m  as  head  of  the  radiobiology 
section  of  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases.  From 
1959  to  1963,  he  served  as  chief  of  the 
radiation  physics  section  in  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Andrews,  because  of  his  vast  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  field  of  radia- 
tion, was  selected  radiation  safety  of- 
ficer of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  1958  and  was  then  appointed  chief  of 
the  Clinical  Center's  Department  of  Ra- 
diation Safety  when  it  was  established  in 
1963,  holding  these  two  positions  con- 
currently. 

The  development  of  instruments  for 
measuring  radiation  is  just  one  of  many 
research  contributions  Dr.  Andrews  has 
made.  Among  his  others  are  studies  of 
the  biological  effects  of  high  doses  of 
radiation,  and  the  application  of  human 
whole-body  counter  techniques  to  clin- 
ical medicine. 

Serving  as  a  member  of  the  radiation 
study  section  at  NIH,  Dr.  Andrews  has 
influenced  the  growth  and  importance  of 
the  field  of  radiation  biology.  He  has 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Biological  Effects 
of  Atomic  Radiation  Committee  and  was 
its  executive  secretary  from  1959  to  1964. 
In  addition.  Dr.  Andrews  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Physical  Society,  and  is 
currently  president  of  the  Health  Physics 
Society. 

Dr.  Andrews  is  an  author  as  well  as 
a  researcher  and  teacher.  In  addition 
to  many  articles  on  radiation  physics 
and  biology,  he  coauthored  with  Dr.  R. 
E.  Lapp,  Nuclear  Radiation  Physics, 
which  has  been  a  standard  college  text 
since  1948. 

Dr.  Andrews'  impressive  list  .of  accom- 
plishments will  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  every  facet 
of  health  research.  His  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  broad  field  of  physi- 
cal biology  as  investigator,  teacher,  and 
leader  were  recognized  when  he  was 
awarded  the  Public  Health  Service  Medal 
for  Meritorious  Service  in  February  of 
this  year. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Andrews  Is  not  retir- 
ing from  active  service.  He  Is  only  mov- 
ing from  Bethesda,  Md.  to  Puerto  Rico. 
His  long  career  of  solid  achievements  and 
numerous  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  public  health  and  welfare  will 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Andrews,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to  add  to  them 
In  his  new  position  at  the  Puerto  Rico 
Nuclear  Center. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  tmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DERwrNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watson),  for  15  minutes,  on  August  19, 
1965. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Foley),  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  include  charts 
in  his  remarks  during  debate  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  after  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  title  1  of  H.R. 
9811  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

(The  following  Members  (a4  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoLfeY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 


S.  582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandr 
Kaznacheev; 

S.  616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlsa  Choun 
Seem  Kim; 

S.  678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  HI  Sook; 

S.  826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har  Gk>blnd 
Khorana; 

S.  916.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders; 

S.  954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allsa  Alex- 
andra Maclntyre; 

S.  1103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Qhol  Ast; 

'"S.  1498.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Artamonov;  and 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski; 

H.R.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purjKJsee;  and 

H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith." 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Raymond 
G.  Clark,  Jr.; 

S.  125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando  S. 
Arguilles; 

S.  207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  8. 
Lastra: 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A. 
Vda  de  Narra; 

S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleen 
C5oen; 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  S. 
Chow; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  19,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  12,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.,  authorized  by  Public  Law  71. 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955  (H. 
Doc.  No.  268);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  three 
illu.=tratlons. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  30,  1965,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study,  second  In- 
terim report  on  Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  18.  1956.  and 
June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  269) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Wottes  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Lee  Creek. 
Ark.,  and  Okla.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  2,  1946.  and  July 
31.  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  270):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  three  illustrations. 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  colemanlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  a  survey 
report  on  certain  bank  protection  work  on 
the  Eel  River,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  89-41;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10386.  A  bin  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  806).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  8639.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations  for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  807).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  on  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Austria,  and  Italy;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  808) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Report  on  African  students 
and  study  programs  in  the  United  States; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  809).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  5401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  810) .  Or- 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  7750.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  8U).  Ordered 
to   be   printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  10526.  A  bill  amending  sections  2  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10527.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture,  In  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  invention 
described  In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  10528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  10529.  A  bin  to  prohibit  banks  from 
performing  professional  accounting  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  10530.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain     States    bordering     the     Mississippi 
River  In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  10531.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember   21.    1950,    incorporating    the    U.S. 
Olympic   Committee   to   authorize   that  or- 
ganization to  mediate  certain  disputes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10532.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  proof  sets  of  subsidiary  silver  coins 
and  minor  coins  bearing  the  date  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  10533.  A  bill  the  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  expended  by  firemen  for 
meals   which   they    are   required   to   eat   at 
their  post  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
H.R.  10534.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career 
incentives  for  certain  professionally  trained 
ofBcers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI : 
H.R.  10535.  A    bill    to    provide    for    a    bi- 
partisan   committee    to   study   the    election 
methods    for    national    offices    in    the    U.S. 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  to  evalu- 
ate the  various  means  of  conducting  cam- 
paigns,  especially    the   campaign   for   Presi- 
dent   and    Vice    President    of    the    United 
States,   to   study    other    related    procedures 
and   activities,   and   to   make   recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements   In   these   areas;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.KARTH: 
H.R.  10536.  A   bin    to   prohibit   and   make 
unlawful  the  hiring  of  professional  strike- 
breakers   in    Interstate    labor    disputes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POFP: 
H.R.  10537.  A   bill    to   amend   section   5(1) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
provide    benefits    for    children    of    deceased 
railroad  employees  who  are  over  the  age  of 
18  and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending 
an  educational  institution  as  full-time  stu- 
dents;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.ROBISON: 
H.R.  10538.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water   resources    trust    fund:    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  10539.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water   resources    trust   fund;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  10640.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  10541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  10542.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover 
of  net  operating  losses  of  certain  railroad 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  10543.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover 
of   net  operating  losses  of  certain  railroad 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  10544.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover 
of   net  operating  losses   of  certain   railroad 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.J.  Res.  631.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating  the   200th   anniversary  of   the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  in 
the  Colony  of  New  York,  October  7-25,  1765; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  P  ATM  AN: 
H.  Res.  528.  Resolution    providing   for   the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  408)  to  authorize 
a  study   of  methods  of  helping  to  provide 
financial    assistance    to    victims    of    future 
natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Res.  529.  Resolution  directing  the  Post- 
master   General    to    provide   the    names   of 
temporary  employees  employed  by  the  Post 
Office    Department   during   the   sununer   of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office   and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  530.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  oppres- 
sion of  minorities  in  Rumania  through  a  sys- 
tematic plan  launched  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  control  of  Rumania  be  condemned 
and  the  President  of  the  Unted  States  Is 
requested  to  take  appropriate  steps  In  our 
relations  with  the  Rumanian  Government  as 


are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  persecuted 
minorities     In    the     controversial    Transyl- 
vania region  of  that  country;   to  the  C<Mn- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  531.  Resolution    providing   for    the 
consideration    of    the    bill    (H.R.    7872)     to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.  Res.  532.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  10545.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hourolaln  Maghzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  10546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
L.  Watkins  and  his  wife,  Norma  Elaine  Wat- 
kins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  10547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Bellavla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACKIE : 
H.R.  10548.  A   bill    for   the    relief    of   Dr. 
Sesinando    G.    Nazareno.    his    wife,    Aurora 
Padllla  Nazareno  and  their  child,  Mary  Agnes 
Nazareno;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.MINISH: 
H.R.  10549.  A     bill     for      the     relief      of 
Panagiotls  Kalogeropoulos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  10550.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Gumina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REDLIN : 
H.R.  10551.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Harbans  Singh  Gill;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  10552.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego,  Ltd.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  a  salute  to  all  those  who  have  put  so 
much  time.  elTort.  and  energy  into  Amer- 
ica's dnmi  corps.  The  spirit  which  these 
well-trained  and  brilliantly  uniformed 
groups  lend  to  our  holiday  parades  and 
public  events  is  a  much  appreciated  re- 
minder of  our  Nation's  great  heritage. 

History  books  tell  us  the  American 
Revolution  began  when  a  drummer,  Wil- 
liam Dinman,  beat  the  call  "To  Arms"  on 
Lexington  Common.  It  signaled  the 
birth  of  a  nation  and  the  emergence  of 


a  new  era  in  political  thought  and  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Although  the  fife  and  drum  were  grad- 
ually replaced  with  more  modern  means 
of  military  communications,  the  drum 
corps  of  today  continues  to  make  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  our  society.  They 
offer  the  youth  of  America  a  wholesome, 
character-building  activity  as  well  as 
help  to  infuse  into  the  general  public  a 
vigorous  spirit  and  healthy  patriotism. 

The  young  people  and  adults  alike, 
who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  ini- 
tiative to  this  activity  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  long  hours  of  practice, 
civic  mindedness,  and  just  plain  hard 
work,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  build 
a  polished  and  proficient  corps,  are  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  performances  and  partici- 
pation of  drum  corps  units  in  parades, 
and  so  forth.  My  best  wishes  go  out  to 
all  for  continued  success  and  increased 
community  support  for  these  endeavors. 


North  Pacific  Salmon  Fishery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  up  that  the  success  of  some  of  the 
1965  Bristol  Bay  salmon  runs  in  Alaska 
does  not  represent  in  any  way  that  a 
solution  to  the  North  Pacific  salmon 
problem  has  been  found. 

Japan  would  like  to  have  people  believe 
that  this  extraordinary  run  proves  that 
the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  is  not  destroy- 
ing American  stocks  of  red  salmon  on  the 
high  seas.  The  Japanese  are  spreading 
the  word  that  the  volume  of  flLsh  tiiat 
returned  to  Bristol  Bay  this  summer  re- 
moves the  argument  for  Japan  to  with- 
draw from  cooperating  with  Canada  and 
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the  United  States  in  conserving  our 
fishery  resources. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  conveniently 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  were  3 
previous  lean  years  and  that  in  the  years 
ahead  there  is  little  promise  that  1965 
conditions  will  be  rep>eated.  Actually, 
the  big  salmon  runs  occurred  in  only  2 
of  the  10  rivers  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  has  called  for  the 
strongest  possible  U.S.  position  toward 
protection  of  American  salmon  and 
halibut  stock. 


United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
year  ago  this  week  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  voted  unanimously.  351 
to  0,  in  favor  of  a  resolution  expressing 
Congress  opinion  that  Russia  and  14 
other  nations  meet  their  financial  obli- 
gations to  the  United  Nations  or  suffer 
the  consequences  of  article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter:  loss  of  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Within  the  past  week,  almost  1  year 
to  the  day  that  the  House  passed  its  reso- 
lution— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
343 — the  administration  let  Russia  and 
the  other  debtor  nations  off  the  hook 
completely. 

Our  new  U.N.  delegate,  in  his  first 
speech,  indicated  the  United  States  will 
not  press  the  issue. 

Excuse  for  the  surrender  was  the  need 
for  business  of  the  U.N.  to  proceed. 

What  business? 

Existence  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
based  on  its  function  as  a  peace-keeping 
world  organization. 

At  this  very  instant  we  are  engaged  in 
a  war  in  Vietnam  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  terror. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  almost  single- 
handedly,  yet  the  U.N.  all  but  ignores 
the  conflict  which  is  spreading  and  in- 
creasing in  intensity  almost  daily. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  this  administration  is 
permitting  the  Communists  to  use  the 
U.N.  to  their  advantage  and  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

Whenever  the  United  States  acts  any- 
where in  the  world  to  preserve  freedom 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
U.N.  to  check  American  imperialism  and 
colonialism. 

But  whenever  communism  marches, 
the  U.N.  looks  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  our 
participation  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  because  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  at  least  pro- 
vides a  sounding  board  for  the  various 
nations,  despite  our  present  disadvan- 
tage, 

I  do  not  have  any  illusions,  however, 
that  the  U.N.  in  its  present  form  pro- 
vides any  deterrent  to  aggressors. 


The  only  force  standing  between  total 
war  and  peace  in  the  world  are  the  men 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the 
other  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Remove  these  restraints  and  the  Com- 
munist hordes  would  sweep  the  world 
and  the  United  Nations  would  not  make 
a  particle  of  difference  to  the  Red 
criminals. 

This  administration's  surrender  on  the 
U.N.  financial  obligations  of  Russia  and 
the  14  other  nations,  including  six  other 
Communist  nations  means  two  things: 

Russia  and  its  satellites  have  the  green 
light  to  further  prostitute  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  for  their  own  ag- 
gressive ambitions,  and  the  desires  and 
wishes  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  basic  issues 
has  not  a  particle  of  weight  with  the 
administration  or  State  Department. 

Of  course,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
the  administration  makes  a  decision  to 
accommodate  the  Reds,  the  financial 
loser  will  be  the  American  taxpayers. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  legitimate  debts  to  the 
U.N.  are  being  overlooked  by  this  ad- 
ministration, and  payment  will  ulti- 
mately be  wrung  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
in  one  way  or  another: 

Russia,  $54.7  million;  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
$7  million;  Rumania,  $1.2  million; 
Poland,  $3.6  million;  Hungary,  $2  mil- 
lion; Czechoslovakia,  $3.5  million;  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.,  $1.8  million;  China,  $14.7 
million;  Argentina,  $3  million;  Bolivia, 
$124,990;  Guatemala,  $127,409;  Haiti, 
$131,228;  Paraguay.  $132,491;  Uruguay. 
$279,650;  and  Yemen,  $141,468. 


Importance  of  American  Merchant 
Marine  Again  Demonstrated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARTI^NO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
rightly  been  said,  and  long  recognized, 
that  a  good  picture  is  worth  more  than 
a  thousand  words.  Such  a  picture  was 
presented  to  readers  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  this  morning.  It  showed  members 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  going  aboard  the  Navy 
troopship,  Upshur,  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
headed  for  Vietnam.  More  than  2,000 
troops  were  scheduled  to  sail  on  Tuesday 
for  that  country.  Once  again  has  the 
Vietnam  trouble  shown  conclusively  that 
only  by  surface  ships  can  troops  be 
transported  quickly  in  great  numbers 
along  with  their  equipment,  supplies,  and 
materiel. 

The  Upshur,  as  noted,  is  a  Navy  ship 
but  a  score  or  more  of  commercial  ships 
have  been  called  upon  by  Defense  to 
mqve  the  mountain  of  supplies,  guns,  and 
rolling  equipment  needed  for  the  opera- 
tions in  that  foreign  country. 

Such  reliance  upon  the  ships  of  our 
merchant  marine  is  not  unusual,  of 
course.  Rather,  it  is  strictly  routine. 
In  the  Korean  confiict  a  great  number 


of  ships  were  withdrawn  from  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  to  supple- 
ment many  privately  owned  ships  that 
were  needed  and  the  World  War  n  re- 
liance upon  ships  built  in  privately 
owned  shipyards  is  history — a  history 
that  must  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
responsible  for  defense  logistics.  Each 
new  overseas  incident,  however,  seems 
to  require  that  people  high  in  defense 
and  Government  circles — even  some  in 
Congress — must  relearn  the  lesson  of  the 
two  World  Wars  and  Korea — namely, 
that  when  our  defense  potential  must 
be  brought  into  play  overseas,  fullest 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  America's 
shipping.  And  that  shipping  must  be  on 
hand  to  meet  defense  requii-ements. 


What  of  the  Watts  Community? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  occurrence  in  race  relations 
which  is  deplored  by  everyone  in  this 
country.  I  am  referring  to  the  current 
upheaval  in  the  Watts  community  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  In  view  of  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  this  regrettable,  destruc- 
tive, lawless,  and  teiTifying  event,  I  feel 
compelled  to  express  my  views  in  the 
hope  that  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
many  implications  might  emerge. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  com- 
ments since  the  outbreak  have  been  con- 
fined to  laying  the  blame  on  some  one 
thing  or  on  some  few  people.  Because 
of  my  unequivocal  disagreement  with 
this  approach,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
point  out  the  fallacies  inherent  in  such 
reasoning.    For  example: 

To  blame  the  disgusting,  senseless 
holocaust  on  "coddling  of  criminals  and 
the  lawless  element,"  as  did  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker,  is  to 
utter  a  stupid,  meaningless,  and  perhaps 
provocative  excuse. 

To  blame  the  insurrection  on  hatred  of 
the  white  man  is  but  to  oversimplify  a 
vastly  complicated  mental  and  spiritual 
condition  of  an  unfortunate  segment  of 
the  Negro  people. 

To  blame  this  outrage  on  the  civil 
rights  struggle  and  recent  court  decisions 
is  to  disregard  the  findings  of  the  soci- 
ologists, the  psychiatrists,  the  historians, 
and  all  the  responsible  men  who  have 
studied  the  people  and  the  conditions  in 
the  ghettos  of  this  counti-y. 

To  blame  the  outburst  on  Communist 
infiltration  is  to  resort  to  a  device  and 
an  excuse  seized  upon  by  those  who  are 
incapable  of  analytical  thought;  by  those 
v.-ho  refuse  to  think;  and  by  those  who 
reject  logic. 

To  blame  this  horror  on  police  bru- 
tality is  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  enormity  of  the 
problem. 

To  blame  the  Negro  leadership  is  a 
most  interesting  response.    It  is  to  im- 


pute to  those  leaders  a  power  never  pos- 
sessed in  history  by  the  leaders  of  any 
people — the  ability  to  control  a  mob. 
Even  while  making  this  complimentary 
assessment,  the  same  observers  continue 
to  heap  vituperation,  abuse,  and  vilifica- 
tion upon  those  to  whom  they  have  at- 
tributed such  greatness. 

To  blame  this  insurgency  on  a  Federal 
cut-off  of  antipoverty  funds,  as  did  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty.  is  to  entirely 
disregard  the  effects  of  his  own  intran- 
sigence in  refusing  representation  to  the 
poor  in  conjunction  with  the  program, 
Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  these  explana- 
tions is  sufficient  in  itself.  Perhaps  taken 
all  together,  will  give  us  partial  insight 
toward  a  solution  that  will  remedy  sim- 
ilar situations  and  prevent  a  recuiTence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  complexity  of 
the  circumstances,  despite  the  admitted 
fact  that  all  of  us  say  there  is  some  cause 
for  unrest,  I  say  there  is  no  justification 
lor  murder,  pillage,  arson,  robbery,  as- 
sault, and  general  disregard  for  the  con- 
stituted laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  categorically  condemn 
the  use  of  violence  in  any  form.  I  com- 
pletely reject  the  utter  disobedience  of 
proper  public  authority.  This  sort  of 
behavior  bears  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  civil  rights  struggle;  its  yield  is  only 
bitter  fruit  and  ill  will. 

The  last  100  years  of  stupidity  has 
produced  deprivations  for  the  Negro 
which  include  denial  of  his  rightful  posi- 
tion as  an  American  citizen.  But  even 
this  is  not  the  immediate  issue  in  the 
fullest  sense.  The  real  meat  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  now  face  a  moment  of  truth 
for  all  of  mankind,  and  that  instant  of 
verity  focuses  upon  the  concept  equal- 
ity. For  all  men  of  every  race,  creed, 
and  nationality,  equality  must  be  real- 
ized— it  cannot  be  evaded.  The  United 
States  of  America,  in  its  position  of  world 
leadership,  must  set  the  course  in  that 
direction  for  all  mankind. 


Such  is  the  deplorable  situation  which 
now  exists  in  the  province  of  Transyl- 
vania located  near  the  Rumanian-Hun- 
garian border.  Hungarian  sources  have 
documented  as  many  as  278,000  cases  of 
the  outright  murder  or  deportation  of 
Hungarians  during  the  last  decade. 

In  the  early  years  of  Communist- rule, 
a  good  deal  of  the  injustice  suffered  by 
the  Hungarian  minority  was  part  of  that 
inflicted  upon  all  who  refused  to  bow  to 
Communist  tyranny.  Today  the  situa- 
tion is  less  ambiguous;  Hungarians  are 
being  pei'secuted  simply  because  they  are 
a  national  minority  group. 

There  are  over  1.6  million  Hungarians 
in  Rimiania  today.  They  are  excellent 
representatives  of  an  old  and  talented 
people;  a  people  which  has  had  a  most 
valuable  influence  not  only  on  the  culture 
of  Europe,  but  on  that  of  America  as  well. 
Today  the  Government  of  Rumania  is 
reasserting  its  independence.  As  it 
breaks  loose  from  the  shackles  of  Soviet 
domination  it  seeks  closer  ties  with  the 
West — with  the  United  States.  It  is  odd 
that  it  should  continue  to  pursue  the  very 
policies  which  endanger  the  establish- 
ment of  Rumania's  new  international  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Government  of  Rumania  should  be 
well  advised  that  Americans  have  not 
forgotten  their  Hungarian  kinsmen ;  that 
the  United  States  will  not  turn  its  back 
upon  their  mistreatment.  Let  us  make 
the  Rumanian  Government  well  aware  of 
the  concern  of  the  American  people  and 
of  this  Chamber  for  the  fate  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Transylvania. 


N.J.,  and  the  Junior  Garfield  Cadets  of 
Garfield,  N.J.,  in  my  own  district.  The 
Cadets,  along  with  the  Mountetts  All 
Girl  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  also  in  my 
district,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  perform. 
Along  with  the  other  national  cham- 
pionship units  such  as  the  Boston  Cru- 
saders, the  Jumor  Optimists  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  the  North  Carolina  State 
University  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  these 
groups  have  set  an  admirable  example 
for  our  Nation's  young  people. 

I  extend  my  most  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  the  Nation's  di'iun  corps  ajxd  I 
am  sure  that  interest  and  participation 
in  thes«  units  will  continue  to  increase. 


Discrimination    Against    the    Hungarian 
Minority  in  Transylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  political  sci- 
entists have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
tragic  defects  in  all  oligarchial  systems 
is  the  lack  of  representation  for  minority 
groups.  If  the  government  becomes  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  at  all  it  is  only  to 
an  assertive  majority — the  mass  of  the 
population  which,  by  its  sheer  size,  forces 
the  government  to  respond  to  its  de- 
mands. Minority  groups,  unable  to  exert 
any  influence  on  the  callous  functionaires 
of  the  state,  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
mob. 

Even  more  tragic  are  the  shocking  in- 
stances, to  which  this  century  has  too 
often  been  a  witness,  of  conscious  efforts 
directed  by  totalitarian  regimes  to  de- 
stroy entire  minority  groups. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   MEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  the  work  being  done  by  this 
Nation's  young  people  in  drum  corps 
units.  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant that  the  Nation  has  set  aside 
a  week-long  period  designated  as  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week  for  the  recog- 
nition of  this  youth  activity. 

Participation  in  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  provides  the  individual  youth  with 
a  healthy  experience  which  is  of  great 
value  in  his  formative  years.  The  color- 
ful pageantry  and  disciplined  precision 
practiced  by  these  units  require  each 
member  to  be  capable  of  working  well 
with  the  others.  The  loyalty  to  the  imit, 
pride  in  appearance,  and  group  spirit 
fostered  by  these  units  constitutes  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  American  life. 

Drum  corps  performance  has  been 
called  a  new  art  form  and  its  expression 
of  order,  color,  symmetry,  and  beauty 
well  support  this  view.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  two  drum  corps 
units  of  national  prominence  come  from 
my  State  of  New  Jersey:  the  current 
American  Legion  national  champions, 
the    Senior    Caballeros    of   Hawthorne, 


New  High  in  AID  Spending  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  report  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  its  funds  went  for  American 
goods  and  services  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  fiscal  year — 1965.  Accord- 
ing to  AID  estimates,  this  80 -percent 
level  will  be  surpassed  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  And  planning  estimates  call 
for  85  percent  of  AID  funds  committed  in 
fiscal  1966  to  be  spent  in  the  United 
states. 

This  is  a  new  high  in  AID  spending  in 
the  United  States  and  further  decreases 
the  effect  of  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams on  our  balance -of -payments  def- 
icit. The  rate  compares  with  47  percent 
in  1962;  61  percent  in  1963;  and  74  per- 
cent in  1964.  At  a  time  when  we  are  all 
concerned  with  our  balance-of -payments 
problem,  these  are  very  encouraging 
figures. 

As  AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell  re- 
cently reaffirmed  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee : 

AID  expenditures  are  a  small  and  decreas- 
ing factor  in  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Bell  also  noted  at  that  time  that 
preliminary  figures  on  calendar  year  1964 
show  that  AID  spent  approximately  $400 
million  abroad,  receiving  back  at  the 
same  time  more  than  $150  million  from 
repayments  on  prior  loans.  This  left  a 
net  adverse  effect  of  about  $250  million 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  Only  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  payments 
deficit  is,  therefore,  due  to  this  AID  im- 
pact. 

Even  more  impressive  than  the  80-per- 
cent figure  which  covers  all  outlays,  is 
the  figure  for  commodity  procurement,  a 
major  component  of  the  total  outlay. 
In  this  category,  93  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar remains  in  the  American  economy. 
This  compares  with  86  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  for  commodities  during  fiscal 
1964  and  41  percent  during  fiscal  1960 
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when  more  restrictive  purchase  policies 
had  not  yet  achieved  their  fullest  effect. 

While  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure,  join 
me  in  applauding  this  new  high  in  AID 
spending  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
no  doubt  asking  themselves  as  I  did 
about  the  meaning  of  this  80-percent 
figure  in  terms  of  dollars  spent  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  AID,  this 
80-percent  U.S.  expenditure  figure  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1965 — 
July  to  December  1964 — represents  $827 
million  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
goods  and  services,  of  a  total  of  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion.  This  figure  in- 
cludes such  program  spending  as  com- 
modity procurement,  inland  and  ocean 
freight  on  these  goods,  and  on  surplus 
foods  distributed  by  associated  voluntary 
agencies,  technical  service,  contracts 
with  business  firms  and  universities,  for- 
eign student  training,  cost  of  AID  tech- 
nicians overseas.  U.S.  contributions  to 
international  organizations  for  develop- 
ment and  relief  purposes,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The  purchase  of  commodity  goods  ac- 
counts for  the  biggest  share  of  all  AID 
spending— $665.2  of  the  $1,030  million 


total  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1965.  Of 
that  amount.  U.S.  suppliers  during  the 
first  6  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
received  $616.2  million,  or  93  percent  of 
the  amount  of  $665.2  million  spent  on 
commodities.  This  is  a  record  high  for 
any  half  year. 

Paralleling  this  continued  upward 
trend  in  AID  spending  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  export  financing  for  Amer- 
ican firms  which  is  also  moving  at  a 
record  pace  in  terms  of  dollar  value.  The 
6  months  U.S.  total  of  $616.2  million 
compares  with  $993.5  million  in  U.S. 
commodities  during  all  12  months  of 
fiscal  1964.  It  already  exceeds  the  $586.4 
million  reported  for  the  entire  1962 
fiscal  year. 

As  the  following  table  summarizing 
procurement  source  trend  of  commodity 
spending — values  stated  in  millions  of 
dollars — shows,  there  has  been  a  further 
decline  in  commodity  purchases  outside 
the  United  States.  Only  1  percent  was 
spent  in  the  19  developed  countries — 
mainly  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Six 
percent  was  bought  in  the  developing 
countries.  No  funds  may,  of  course,  be 
spent  in  Communist-bloc  areas. 


Fiscal  year 

Total  com- 
modity ex- 
punditures 

Unitefl  States 

19   developed 
countries 

Developing 
countries 

.Vmouiit 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1959         

$1,002.1 
1, 040. 2 

i.autt 

M83.9 
1. 145. 9 
1. 150. 2 

C6.5.2 

$475. 0 
422.7 
4f).i.  7 
58ri.  4 
905.1 
993.5 
6ia2 

47 
41 
44 

(Ml 
79 
86 

$4-22.3 

513.9 

49»;.  4 

139.0 

78.0 

38.7 

10.5 

42 
49 
47 
16 
7 
4 

$104.8 
103.6 

92.4 
l.')8.5 
162.7 
lis.  1 

38.6 

U 

19JiO                        

U) 

1961                

9 

igti-T                            

18 

19fi3 

14 

1964                        .  

10 

In  the  commodity  purchase  category, 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  $616.2  million 
in  AID-financed  exports  during  the  6 
months  involved  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  many  types — industrial  machin- 


ery and  tools;  electrical  apparatus;  con- 
struction, mining,  and  conveying  equip- 
ment; generators,  turbines,  and  engines; 
and  agricultural  tractors  and  imple- 
ments.   The  value  from  U.S.  manufac- 


turers was  $149.9  million,  accounting  for 
92  percent  of  all  machinery  and  equip- 
ment purchases. 

In  the  same  category,  iron  and  steel 
from  American  mills  amounted  to  $131.7 
million,  or  95  percent  of  all  AID-financed 
steel  mill  products. 

I  should  like  to  list  a  few  other  ex- 
amples of  U.S.  industrial  groups  register- 
ing sizable  sales  during  the  6  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year — percentages  is 
U.S.  share  of  AID-financed  purchases  in 
respective  groups: 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts,  $44.4  mil- 
lion. 99  percent;  chemical  and  related 
products — including  pharmaceuticals — 
$45  million,  90  percent;  fertilizers,  $38.1 
million.  92  percent;  copper,  $15.1  million, 
97  percent;  pulp  and  paper,  $15.7  million, 
90  percent;  textiles,  $16.8  million,  98 per- 
cent; railroad  equipment,  $10.7  million, 
99  percent;  petroleum  and  products, 
$20.9  million,  68  percent:  and  rubber  and 
products,  $15  million,  98  percent. 

Among  developing  areas  buying  these 
goods  with  AID  credits,  the  Near  East- 
south  Asia  region  accounted  for  the 
greatest  value.  $315  million — all  but  $6 
million  being  purchased  from  U.S.  sup- 
pliers. India,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  to- 
gether bought  nearly  $280  million  of  U.S. 
products  during  the  6-month  period. 

American  exports  of  AID-financed 
goods  to  other  regions  during  this  period 
were:  Latin  America,  $139.7  million;  Far 
East,  $115.2  million;  and  Africa,  $45.8 
million. 

To  all  of  us  who  support  AID'S  efforts 
to  assist  the  underdeveloped  countries  in 
their  struggle  for  social  and  economic 
betterment,  and  yet  were  deeply  con- 
cerned with  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  these  are  indeed  very  encourag- 
ing figures. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  AID  com- 
modity expenditures  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1965: 


AID  commodity  expenditures  during  the  1st  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1965 

(la  millions  of  dollars] 


Selected  commodity  groups 


Total  AIU  commodity  e\peuditures 


Machinery  and  efiuipnient. 


Total 
com- 
modity 
expend- 
itures 


665. 


Electrical  apparatus,  including  Renerators  and 

motors        .  ...  -      

Construction,  mining,  and  conveying  equipment. 

Tniotors  and  aKriciiltural  equipment 

Knciiios  and  turbines - 

Mctalworking   machinery,   including   machine 

tool.s    .       .      ^       .  

other  machinery  ami  equipment - 


162. 9 


Commo<Uty  expend- 
itures in  the  United 
States 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 


616. 2 


149.9 


Iron  and  stofl  mill  products 


Chemicals  and  related  products.   

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Indnstri;il  rhcmirnls  _   . - 

Uaw  material  for  pUistics 

Other 


Motor  vehicles,  engines,  and  parts. 


Engines  and  parts 

Trucks  and  buses - 

Passenger  automobiles  and  other 


(45.2) 
(27.8J 
(19.9) 
(14.2) 

(8.8) 
(47.0) 


138.0 


50.0 

(14.4) 

(131) 
(10.7) 
(11.9) 


44.7 


(22.5) 

(2a  4) 

(l.«) 


(39.8) 
(-26.  4) 
(19.  0) 
(12.3) 

(8.  3) 
(43.3) 


131. 


45.0 
(12.0) 
(10.9) 
(10.  5) 
(11.6) 


93 


92 


Selected  commodity  groups 


(88) 
(95) 
(98) 
(87) 

(95) 

m) 


95 


44.4 


(22.3) 

(20.4) 

(1.7) 


90 

(83) 
(M) 
(9S) 
(97) 


99 


(99) 

(100) 

(94) 


Fertilizers,  nil  types 

Nonferrous  metals  and  products. 


Copper 

.\luminum. 
Other 


Petroleum  and  products. 


Lubricants,  greases,  and  other  nonfuels. 
Petroleum  fuels  and  crude  oil  


Fabricaft'd  basic  textiles 

Pulp  and  paper,  including  newsprint. 

Rubber  and  pro<lnets 

Railroad  transportation  e(iuipment... 


Total 
com- 
modity 
expend- 
itures 


jCommodity  expend- 
itures in  the  United 
States 


41.5 
27.5 


(15.6) 
(6.2) 
(5.7) 


30.6 


Locomotives . 
Other 


Nonmetallic  minerals..  

Other  and  unclassified  commodities  and  adjustments 
(including  advance  commodity  financing) 


(22. 1) 
_(8^) 

17.1 
17.5 
15.3 
10.7 


Value 


38.1 
•J5.1 


(l.M) 
(4. 5) 
(5.4) 


20.9 


(7.2) 
(3.6) 


10.7 
98.7 


(2a  5) 
J;4) 

16.8 
15.7 
15.0 
10.7 


(7.1) 
(3.6) 


Percent 
of  total 


92 
91 


6.3 
96.7 


(97) 
(73) 

(93) 
(5) 


90 
98 
99 

IS) 
J») 

19" 

98 


NoTE.s.— Major  items  are  arranged  In  order  of  amounts  expended  in  the  United 
States;  items  in  parentheses  are  breakdowns  of  larger  items  unmediately  above.    Per- 


centages are  based  on  unrounded  figures,  hence  may  vary  slightly  from  percentagM 
computed  directly  from  the  rounded  figures  in  this  table. 
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